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S I R, 
HE patronage of works of Univerſal Science is one of the 
prerogatives which pertain to Your MaJjEsTyY's high ſta- 
tion. The nature of this work, therefore, prompted the 


Editor to requeſt the honour of Your Ma JESTY'S proteCtion, and 
his views could conſiſtently be directed to no other Patron. 


AS the ſovereign of a country, in which every kind of Science 
is induſtriouſly purſued and ſo liberally encouraged, they who la- 
bour in promoting it, even in the humbler occupation of collect- 
ing and recording the diſcoveries of others, may hope to obtain 
the favour of Your Royal countenance. 


THE original compiler of this Dictionary introduced it to the 
public notice under the ſanction of Your Royal Grandfather. The 
Editor of it, in its preſent enlarged ſtate, feels a like ambition : 
and whilſt he gratefully acknowledges Your MajesTyY's condeſ- 
cenſion in permitting him to preſent it to the public under Your 
Royal Patronage, he is doubly anxious, that the work itſelf, in 
the execution of it, may appear worthy of Your MajEsTyY's ap- 
probation. | 


YOUR MajesTy's known judgment in many of the ſubjects, 
which the Dictionary comprehends, might juſtly alarm his dif- 
fidence. He is encouraged, however, by the reflection, that he 
has recorded diſcoveries and improvements, many of which were 
unknown and unthought of at the time of Your MajtsTY*s happy 
acceſſion : diſcoveries and improvements, which, by extending the 
boundaries of Science and enlarging the empire of the human mind, 


_ diffuſe a glory over this country, unattainable by conqueſt or do- 
minion. 


IN the progreR of this work, the Editor has impartially ſought 
out and recorded every kind of information, wh:ch may do juſtice 
to the merit of thoſe, of every country, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves i in the cauſe of Science: but he has been more particu- 


larly 


i DE D tEXAUT N. 


larly ſolicitous to pay a due geſpect to the genius of Britain; and 
he has felt a peculiar pride, as well as pleaſure, in recording thoſe 
inventions and improvements, which do honour to his own conntry, 
and to the diſtinguiſhed munificence of his Sovereign. 


TH E ſcene, which the Editor's predeceſſor in this literary labour 
contemplated only in imagination, has been realized under the 
auſpices of Your MajEsTY. Whilſt ſome have ſucceſſively tra- 
verſed the globe, and © erected trophies” to Your MajESTY in 
the various departments of Geography, Navigation, and Natural 
Hiſtory ; others, with a ſkill and aſſiduity which have been ho- 
noured with Your MaJEsTY's peculiar patronage, have explored 
the heavens, aſcertained with an accuracy unknown before, and 
extended, far beyond their imagined limits, the dimenſions of the 
ſolar ſyſtem, and furniſhed the Aſtronomer with new views and 
ideas of the material univerſe. 


SUCH, Sir, are the numerous and important diſcoveries, which 
have been already made, and which we have yet reaſon to hope 
for, under Your Royal ſanction and encouragement, as muſt ſecure 
to Your MaAJEsTY a tribute of grateful recollection from the 
learned of the preſent age, and, in the future hiſtory of Science, 
ſtamp a luſtre on the æra of Your MEST v's reign to the lateſt 
generations. 


THAT Your MajtesTY's government, for the farther en- 
couragement of every uſeful art, and for the univerſal benefit of 
Your ſubjects, may be long and happy: that You may uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy every perſonal and domeſtic bleſſing: that Vou 
may tranſmit to ſucceeding Princes of Your illuſtrious Family the 
affectionate attachment of a free and grateful people: and that, 
after having been long continued in the faithful diſcharge of the 
duties of Your earthly crown, You may finally receive the reward 
of a heavenly one, are the fervent prayers of the Editor, who is 
happy in every occaſion of expreſling his own attachment to Your 


Perſon and Family, and who with the profoundeſt reſpect ſub. 
ſcribes himſelf, Cat 


Your MAJESTY's moſt faithful, 


Moſt obedient, and moſt devoted 
| Subject and Servant, 

Orp Jzewar, | 
January 245 1786. ; 


ABRAHAM REES. 
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HER E are few works in the Engliſh language which have been more generally and 
more deſervedly eſteemed than the CycLoyzpia of Mr. ChaMBers. As a Dic- 
TIONARY of univerſal literature and ſcience, comprehending a variety of ſubje&s in a ſmall 
compals, and in alphabetical order, it is adapted to a very numerous claſs of readers. We need 
not fear of incurring the charge of exaggerated praiſe, when we aſſert, that it has contributed 
more to the diffuſion of knowledge than any other publication in our language. In its ex- 
rent and arrangement, it is ſuited to the occaſions and to the convenience of many per- 
ſons, who have neither leiſure nor opportunity to recur to thoſe different ſources of informa- 
tion, whence the materials of which it is compiled are collected. The ſpirit of enquiry that 
prevails among ſuch perſons merits attention and encouragement. To them a work of this kind, 
that facilitates their acquiſition of knowledge, cannot fail of being peculiarly acceptable ; and 
from them the compiler of a DicTIonarRy, humble and ſubordinate in the ſcale of literary 
labourers as ſome may think his occupation, will receive a tribute of reſpect and praiſe. 


T O others, whoſe acquaintance with particular branches of ſcience precludes the neceſſity of 
their application to ſuch a work, it will communicate general information concerning ſuhjects, 
to which their attention has not been ſo immediately directed; and thus afford them leiſure for 
gratifying their taſte or inclination in reſearches, which they may deem more important or more 
pleaſing, and in which they may be more ambitious of excelling. 


THE inquiſitive and ſtudious, whatever be the peculiar object of their inveſtigation, will 
think it no inconſiderable advantage to be directed by references, ſubjoined to a variety of ar- 
ticles, where they may proſecute their inquiries with ſatisfaction: whilſt thoſe, who are profi- 
cients in ſcience, will find it uſeful, on many occaſions, to conſult a DicTionaRy, as they 
would refer to a common place book, in order to aſſiſt their memories, without the labour and 
the loſs of time, which it would require to recur to a great number of diſtin treatiſes, whence 
their knowledge was originally derived. Although a profeſſed mathematician would not ſtudy 
mathematics, nor a philoſopher philoſophy, nor a divine theology, nor any profeſſional man 
the ſubjects that form the baſis of his profeſſion, in a D1cTIOoNARY ; yet all perſons may re- 
ceive benefit from it, even in the line of their profeſſion or favourite purſuit ; and much more in 
diſquifitions and inquiries, remote from the courſe of ſtudies, to which their ſituation or incli- 
nation leads them. The kpowledge with regard to many ſubjects, which a DicTionaRy ſup- 
plies, will bound their views, and anſwer all their purpoſes. 


IT is, likewiſe, a conſideration of no ſmall moment, in eſtimating the importarice and utility 
of a SCIENTIFIC DICTIONARY, that it ſupplies in ſome degree the want of a large library; 
by furniſhing the inquiſitive and curious with hints and abſtracts of ſcience, that are diſperſed 


in many volumes, which cannot be procured without difficulty, and without conſiderable 
expence. | 


IN enumeratiug the advantages recommending this work, we muſt not forget to men- 
tion, that it records and tranſmits to future ages many inventions and improvements, which 
might otherwiſe {ink into oblivion ; that it forms a compendious hiſtory of ſcience; that it fur- 
niſhes the outlines of its gradual progreſs and advancement; and that, by preſerving a ſum- 
mary of what has been already done and diſcovered, it lays a foundation for farther diſcoveries 
and improvements. In this latter view of its importance and uſe, it may not be improperly 
compared to a map of ſcience, in which the line that terminates the terra cognita is diſtiuctly 
marked out tor the direction of thoſe, whole ingenuity and induſtry are employed in extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, and in exploring thoſe regions that are ſtill unknown. 


A Die riox AR of Sc1mKct muſt appear, from this brief account of its deſign and uſe, to 
| be a work of great importance; and its importance, in every country, will be eſtimated by the 


degree in which knowledge is purſued and promoted. The firſt work of this kind, formed on 


a icale ſufficiently extenſive to anſwer moſt of the purpoſes that have been now recited, which 
any country can boaſt, was the Cyctop Dia of Mr. CHAMBERS : a work, not only excel- 
jent in its general plan and deſign, but executed in a manner that has preferved its reputation 
for more than half a century, | . 


Vol. I. Wk I AS 
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it BREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 

ASto the plan, it was admirably adapted to the nature and neceſſary limits of a popular 
work; deſigned not: merely for public libraries and for the uſe of thoſe who ſpare no ex- 
pence in obtaining the beſt means of information, but for diſſeminating literature and ſcience 
through the ſubordigate claſſes of mankind. With this view Mr. CHaMBeks ſeems to have 
adopted the happy medium between à work conſiſting merely of definitions, etymologies, and 
references, and a voluminous collection of diffuſe” and elaborate treatiſes on various ſubjects, 


the price of which muſt reftri& it to few purchaſers, and the peruſal of which would be thought 
tedious by many, who had occaſion for conſulting it. | 


IN judging of the execution of the CycLoypzD1a, there are many, circumſtances which 
ought to be conſidered, before we ſhall be able to form a candid or even a juſt opinion. 
The limits of two volumes in folio, to which the author, probably doubtful of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his undertaking, thought proper to confine himſelf, would prevent his admitting, 
or allow only his curſorily mentioning, many articles, which he might think of inferior im- 
portance, or the omiſſion of which, at the time of the firſt publication of the Dictionary, the 
purchaſers would not much regret. This ſeems to be one reaſon why Natural Hiſtory makes 
ſo inconſiderable a part of this work, in its original ſtate. The ſucceſs of the firſt edition, 
which appeared in 1728, enlarged the views of the author; and, previouſly to the pub- 
lication of the ſecond edition in 1738, he had formed a deſign of publiſhing a new 
work on a more extenſive ſcale, and had actually prepared a conſiderable part of the copy 
with this view. This deſign, however, was fruſtated by a bill agitated in parliament (which 
indeed, paſſed the houſe of commons, but was rejected in the houſe of lords), containing a 
clauſe, that obliged the publiſhers of all improved editions of books to print the improvements 
ſeparately. Accordingly the ſecond edition was publiſhed with corrections and additions, and 
with an apology to the public for diſappointing their expectations of a larger work. Mr. 
CHAMBEks was, therefore, far from imagining, that two volumes would allow fufficient ſcope 
for the execution of the comprehenſive plan which he had formed for a Dictionary of univer- 
ſal literature and ſcience ; and he was prevented, merely by collateral circumſtances, from 
purſuing his own ideas of its perfection to their utmoſt extent. 


I T deſerves allo to be confidered, that, in a work of ſuch variety and magnitude, adapted to 
readers of every deſcription, the ſame articles will be thought needleſsly diffuſe or conciſe, ac- 
cording to the particular views and taſte of the reader; and the only juſt ſtandard is that of 
their real importance, of which, perhaps, the author himſelf is not, in all caſes, a proper judge. 
Beſides, ſubjects that engage the public attention at the time when a work of this kind is com- 

tled, will naturally be extended beyond the limits, which thoſe who do not conſider the cir- 
cumſtances that might firſt attend them, may be diſpoſed to allow ;-and a writer, who ſtu- 
dies to gratify the curioſity of his contemporaries, as well as that of poſterity, will be in dan- 
ger of erring on the ſide of exceſs. This obſervation will probably furniſh an apology for 
tome prolonged articles that occur in the original CycLop DIA. 


AFTER all, when we conſider that this was the work of a ſingle perſon, who had the la- 
bour of collecting, as well of arranging its principal materials, it will be thought the moſt won- 
derful production both of judgment and application, which this or any other country can 
boaſt. And, therefore, inſtead of complaining of the defects and imperfections to which it 


is unavoidably ſubject, the judicious and candid will make every reaſonable allowance for the 
numberleſs difficulties attending its execution. | 


SUCH, indeed, has been the opinion of the public, with regard to the merit of the 
CyCLoPADIA, that the ſale of it has exceeded that of any other publication of equal 
price. The ſecond edition in 1738 was fo favourably received, as to require the publica- 
tion of a third in 1739, of a fourth in 1741, and of a fifth in 1946. Theſe repeated 
teilimonies of the public approbation amply juſtify the character given of it by one, 
who well knew its value, and who calls it“ the pride of bookſellers, and the honour of the 
« Engliſh nation.” The proprietors, therefore, were induced, by motives of reſpect and grati- 
tude to the public, as well as by their own intereſts in ſo valuable a work, to correct the errors, and 
to ſupply the defects of the original Dictionary: errors and defects which time had diſcovered 
and which ſubſequent inveſtigations and improvements had occaſioned. Accordingly, in the 
proſpect of a demand for the ſixth edition, they engaged the late George Lewis Scott, eſq. to 
prepare a SUPPLEMENT 1n two additional folio volumes. This gentleman had not proceeded 
far in the execution of this deſign, when he was diverted from it by other avocations ; ſo that 
the completion of the buſineſs was entruſted with Dr. Hill, whoſe voluminous publica- 
tions in natural hiſtory are well known. The SuerPLEMENT undoubtedly contained many im- 
portant ad valuable articles, relating to ſubjects that had been either wholly omitted or ſlightly 
mentioned by Mr. CHaMBERs. But the rapidity with which Dr. Hill executed the province 
aligned him, and the freedom with which he tranſcribed from his own writings and thoſe of 


others, were not favourable either to the reputation of the work, or to the intereſt of the pro- 
prietors. 


THE ORLOIN AT Work and the SueeLeMENT remained in this ſeparate ſtate for man 
years. However the inconvenience of a double alphabet continued to be the ſubje& of re- 
newed complaints; and it was thought that the SuppLEMENT, when properly abridged and 
corrected, might be incorporated, to the ſatisfaction of the public, with the ORIGINAL Work. 


But 


barack To THE NEW EbiTiON. n 
| Byt the views. of the proprietors extended much farther than to this ſingle object. They were 
not apprized of the rapid progreſs of ſcience; and they wiſhed that a work, in the reputation 


and ſucceſs of which they were ſo much intereſted, might be a comprehenſive and complete 
_ regiſter of modern diſcoveries and improvements. 


AFTER ſome unſucceſsful attempts to execute this laudable deſign, the work was en- 
truſted to the care of the preſent Editor. The courſe of his ſtudies and official engagements 
had led him into a general acquaintance with the contents of the CYcLoyzDpia: and having 
had frequent occaſions for conſulting it, he was not altogether ignorant either of its excellencies 
or defects. Having been accuſtomed to ſcientific reſearches, he was not unacquainted with the 
ſources of information, to which he muſt recur in the progreſs of the work: he had alſo acceſs 
to ſome valuable libraries, that would furniſh him with books, both ancient and modern, to 
which he might have occalion often to refer : he was happy in an intimate acquaintance with 
ſeveral learned friends, by whoſe advice he might profit, and of whoſe aſſiſtance he could 
avail himfelf on many occaſions : and the habits of his life were ſuch as would diſpoſe him 
to ſubmit to the application and labour, which the execution of ſuch a work muſt unavoidably 
require. | 3 

NOTWITHSTANDING theſe advantages, the recital of which ſeems to be neceſſary 
in order to vindicate him from the charge of preſumption in this undertaking, he engaged 
in it with great diffidence and anxiety; fearful leſt he ſhould diſappoint the views of 
the Proprietors and the juſt expectations of the Public. Having embarked, however, he 
determined to perſevere; and to make every effort, of which he was capable, for improving 
the work and for ſecuring the approbation of the judicious and candid. With an induſtry and 
ardour, which the hope of giving ſatisfaction to the public animated, and which the extent and 
importance of the undertaking both deſerved and required, he devoted to the accompliſhment 
of it all that time and attention, in the courſe of many years, which his other engagements would 
allow : and he thinks himſelf happy, that no accident has prevented the uninterrupted pro- 
greſs of a publication, to the completion as well as the reputation and ſucceſs of which his 
wiſhes and labours have been uniformly directed. 


IT was the Editor's intention to recite, at the cloſe of the work, the principal Amendments 
which the CVCLOPEDIA has received, and the Additions which it has been thought neceſſary 
to introduce into this new edition. But they have been ſo numerous, that the recital, 
however it might redound to the credit of his induſtry, would be tedious and unintereſting to 
the reader. Thoſe who have either inclination or leiſure to compare the CycLoy=D1a in its 
preſent ſtate with the Ox1G1NnAar. Work and SUPPLEMENT, will find, that many of the ori- 
ginal articles in both have been either abridged or enlarged, as their reſpective nature and im- 
portance required; and that many new articles have been inſerted in their alphabetical or- 
der; fo that it would not be eaſy, if it were thought neceſſary or uſeful, to recount the altera- 
tions which the former have undergone, and the additions of which the latter conſiſt. 


IT will be ſufficient to obſerve, in general, from a regular account which the Editor has pre» 
ſerved, that the number of NEW ARTICLES amounts to more than Four THousaxnD Four- 
HUNDRED ; ſeveral of which do not occur in any DicT10NARY of SCIENCE, which he has 
had an opportunity of conſulting : ſome of them are of conſiderable length; many com- 
prehend ſubjects of moment; and the leaſt important were thought too intereſting to be 
omitted. The OxIGINAL ARTICLES, which ſeemed to require correction, abridgment, or 
addition, many of which have been very much altered or enlarged, are more numerous than 
thoſe that are altogether new. 


FROM this brief detail it will not be thought ſurpriſing, that, whilſt the number of vo- 
lumes remain the ſame, agreeably to the propoſals of the Proprietors, the ſize of each volume 
ſhould be much increaſed. Beſides, by the union of the two alphabets, the combination of 
articles under the ſame title, the abridging of thoſe that were needleſly diffuſe, an alteration 
in the references by cancelling ſome that were of no importance, and printing the ſubje& of 
reference in a different character in the body of the article itfelf, and by a minute attention to 
many other circumſtances, the Editor has made room for introducing a variety of new matter 
within the ſame compaſs. | 


THE Editor reflects with pleaſure, and with grateful reſpect to the numerous purchaſers of 
this new edition of the CVcLO DIA, that his labours in the cauſe of ſcience have been ſo fa- 
vourably received. He truſts, that he may be allowed to interpret the entenſive ſale with which 
it has been honoured, as a teſtimony of the approbation, as it is a full proof of the candour, of 
the public. Acknowledging that candour and confiding in it, it is needleſs to urge thoſe apo- 
logies which are furniſhed hy the magnitude of this publication, and the variety of ſubjects it 
comprehends ; but he would be unworthy of the indulgence he has experienced, and to which 
he farther appeals, if he had not conſidered it as an encouragement to unremitting applica- 
tion. { 


HOPING that the errors and defects, which have eſcaped the moſt diligent attention, will 
not be thought very conſiderable, either in their number or in their nature, by thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to judge of the execution of this work by the unavoidable difficulties attending it; and 
that the numerous corrections and additions, in the various departments of ſcience, which this en- 


I larged 
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larged edition of the CycLopzD1a contains, will be regarded as important and valuable improves 
ments: the Editor ſubmits it, entire, to the. candid judgment of the Public. Their approba- 
tion will be eſteemed as the greateſt recompence which he can receive : and the conſciouſneſs of 


having contributed, in any degree, to the ſpreading of. uſeful knowledge, will afford him pe- 
chliar ſatisfaction. wu 


IHE Editor gratefully acknowledges the hints and communications which he has received 
both in converſation and writing, for the improvement of this work. It will appear, by the 
articles to which they refer, and by the ſubjoined hiſt of Cox RIGEN DA & ADppenDA, that 
they have not been diſregarded. But he 1s under peculiar obligations to the friendſhip of the 
Rev. Dr. Price, to whom the public are indebted for ſeveral articles, that will be thought 


to enrich this edition, on the ſubjects of AN NUITIrSs, A88UKANCE, FunDs, LiIrE-Annuities, 
Bills of MoRxTALITY, and SURVIVORSHIP, | 


SEVERAL flattering teſtimonies of approbation from unknown correſpondents demand 
alſo the reſpectful acknowledgments of the Editor: as they have ſerved to animate his aſſiduity 
and perſeverance in the proſecution of an undertaking, which required reſolution and patience ; 


and in which he muſt have been ſingularly fortunate, if he had eſcaped every kind of re- 
flection. | | "20 


THE Proprietors think themſelves happy, that the extenſive ſail of this edition has enabled 
them to cancel moſt of the old Plates, and to be at the expence of new engravings; and to in- 
cre>ſe the number of new plates, far beyond their original deſign. The ingenious artiſt, who has 


had the conduct of this buſineſs, has executed it with an attention and accuracy which, it is 
hoped, will give ſatisfaction to the Public. 


IH E ſcheme of annexing an Ix xx to this edition was previouſly ſuggeſted to ſeveral judicous 
friends and approved by them: and experience will evince its utility. The labour of compilin 
it was undertaken, independently of any regard to the intereſt of the Proprietors, with the ſole 
view of improving the work, and from a full conviction that it would ſerve as a directory in the 
uſe of it; and anſwer the purpoſe of informing the reader, where any particular kind of know- 
ledge, which his occations or curioſity might diſpoſe him to ſeek, was to be found, and of con- 
ducting him from one ſubje& to another, much better than any number of references incor- 
porated in the work itſelf, Beſides, it contains an analyſis of ſeveral articles; ſo that by 
merely running the eye over each column, the reader will readily diſcover, where he may meet 
with miſcellaneous information on a variety of ſubjects, which the general titles of ſuch articles 
could not have ſuggeſted to him. To readers, therefore, who conſult the Dictionary in 
order to obtain a general acquaintance with any ſcience or ſubje&, and who are are not con- 
verſant with the terms that occur in it, the IN DEx cannot fail of being uſeful : and to others 
to whom the terms of any ſcience are more familiar, it will be of ſervice in directin 
them to a variety of obſervations and facts, which are interſperſed through the ſeveral 
volumes of the DicT1oNARY, and to which no term, however appoſite or comprehenſive in 
itſelf, or readily occurring to their recollection, could immediately lead them. It we may be 
allowed to compare the DicTIONARY to a library, conſiſting of a number of books on various 
ſubjects, the InDEx, which comprehends an alphabetical arrangement of the ſeveral terms con- 
tained in it, referred to thoſe heads of ſcience to which they belong, is ſimilar, in its uſe, to 
that of an Alphabetical and Scientific Catalogue, containing not only an arrangement of the 
books, under their proper titles, in the order of the alphabet, but in an analyſis of their contents, 
diſtributed in the ſame order, under the diſtinct ſcience or ſubje& to which they relate. 


THOUGH the Editor was ſatisfied of the importance and uſe of ſuch an Ix DpEx, he was 
fearful of treſpaſſing on the patience of the public, who, as well as himſelf, could not but wiſh 
to ſee a ſpeedy termination of this work: he is happy, however, that it is compriſed in ſeven 
numbers; and hopes the purchaſers will be of opinion, that the DicTionary derives a 
value from it much more than adequate to the aditional expence with which it is attended, 


= 
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HE ARTS and SCIENCES humbly crave audience of Your Majeſty. 
The near connexion they have with the happineſs of a people, promites 


them a favourable reception from a Prince who makes his people's happigy 


neſs the baſis of his own. *Tis by them the parſimony of nature is ſupplied, and 
life rendered eaſy and agreeable under its numerous infirmities. By them the mind 
is reclaimed from its native wildneſs, and enriched with ſentiments which lead to 
virtue and glory. *Tis they, in fine, that make the difference between Your Ma- 
jeſty's Subjects, and the ſavages of Canada, or the Cape of Good lope, 


THE protection of Ars has been ever eſteemed the proper province of the 


Great. Tis a branch of the regal office, which a prince, equal to the whole 
charge of a Crown, will not ſuffer to be alienated into other hands. From this, 
do the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed names in hiſtory derive a large ſhare of their 
glory: and if there be any age or nation conſpicuous above the reſt, and which is 
looked on with envy by our own, it is that wherein the Sovereigns have ſignalized 
themſelves moſt in this quality.—But, the time is now at hand, when we are no 


longer to envy Rome her AuGusTus and AuGusrAN AGE; but. Rome, in her turn — 


ſhall envy ours. 


SOMETHING extraordinary ſeems intended by Providence, in placing ſuch a 
Prince at the head of ſuch a people; a Prince inſpired with a generous paition, to 
devote his cares to the welfare of mankind ; and a people conſpiring with unexam- 
pled ardor and unanimity to all his glorious views. Some of our beſt Princes have 
had their hands tied down; checked by reluctant factions, which oppoſed every no- 
bler deſign :. Your Majeſty has found the happy ſecret to make even contention do 
You homage; and turn oppoſition itſelf into approbation and applauſe. A 

THERE is a time reſerved in fate for every nation to arrive at its height ; and 
the uppermoſt place on the terreſtrial ball is held ſucceſfively by ſeveral ſtates. May 
not the numerous preſages, which uſher in Your Majeſty's reign, give us-room to 
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expect that our turn is next; and that what Greece was under ALEXANDER, and 
Rome under AuGusTUs CASAR, Britain ſhall be under Your Majeitv's government 
and protection, 


BU T even this were to under-rate our hopes, which are raiſed by your Majeſty 
to ſomething {till more truly glorious. Greatneſs, ſo fondly coveted, has already 
coſt the world very dear; and though ſtill purſued by unthinking Men under 
almoſt every ſhape, is only deſirable in a few. Of itſelf it is rather an object of 
terror and alarm, than delight; and at beſt only pleaſes, when joined with ſome— 
thing naturally amiable. From the practice of Your Majeſty, men may correct their 
ſentiments, and learn, that greatneſs has no charm, except when founded in goodnets. 


To be Great and a King, is but a ſmall matter with Your Majeſty; it is a quality 
many others enjoy in common with You, and to which ſome have even been doomed 


to their infamy : it is what Herod was; and what Nebuchadnezzar was; and what 
Nero, and Domitian, were. But, while fome Princes chuſe to be great in what 1s 
deſtructive, and others in things wholly indifferent; it is Your Majeſty's praiſe to 
be great in what is the perfection of our nature, and that whereby we approach 
neareſt the Deity. Happy choice! to uſe power only as the means of rendering 
your beneficence more diffuſive; and thus to make Royalty miniſter to the happi- 
neſs of mankind, which it has been uſed to invade. 


YOUR Majeſty commands a people capable of every thing. Not more fitted to 
ſhine in arms, or maintain an extended commerce ; than to ſucceed in the ſtiller 
purſuits of philoſophy, and literature. And it will be Your Majeſty's glory, not to 
let any of their talents lie unemployed. If Your Majeſty gives the word, while ſome 
of them are buſied in avenging Your cauſe, by humbling ſome turbulent monarch ; 


me in extending Your dominions by new ſettlements, and ſome in increaſing Your 


people's wealth, by new trades: others will be employed in enlarging our know- 
ledge by new diſcoveries in nature, or new contrivances in art; others in refining 
our language; others in improving our morals; and others in recording the glories 
of Your reign in immortal ſong. 


THE Work I here preſume to lay at Your Majeſty's feet, is an attempt towards 
a ſurvey of the republic of learning, as it ſtands in Your Majeſty's moſt aufpicious 
reign. We have here ſomewhat of the boundary that circumſcribes our preſent pro- 
ſpect; and ſeparates the known, from the unknown parts of the intelligible world. 
Under Your Majeſty's. princely influence and encouragement, we promiſe ourſelves 
this boundary will be removed, and the proſpect extended far into the other hemi- 
ſphere.—Methinks I ſee trophies erecting to Your Majeſty in the yet undiſcovered 


regions of Science; and Your Majeſty's Name 1nſcribed to inventions at preſent 
held impoſlible. 


I am, with all fincerity and devotion, 
May it pleaſe Your MAJESTY, 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful, 
and obedient Subject, 


and Servant, 


. EPURAIM CHAMBERS, 
1727. 


T is not without ſome concern that I put, this watk in the reader's hands; a work fo ſeemingly diſ- 

roportionate to any ſingle perſon's experience, and which might have employed an academy. 

hat adds to my apprehenfions, is the ſcanty meaſure of time that could be employed in a per- 

formance, which a man's whole life ſcarce appears equal to. The Vocabulary of the academy alla 

Cruſca was above forty years in compiling, and the Dictionary of the French Academy much longer ; 

and yet the preſent work will be found more extenſive than either of them in its ſubje& and deſign, as 
much as it falls ſhort of them in reſpe& of years, or of hands employed in it. | | 

HERE, the reader might be led to ſuſpect ſomething of diſingenuity; and think I firſt offer him 
4 book, and then give him reaſons why l ſhould not have done it. But his ſuſpicions will abate, when 
he is appriſed of tome advantages under which I engaged ; which are ſuperior to what had been known 
in any fotmer work of the kind: ſince all that had been done in them accrued, of courſe, to the be- 
nefit of this. I come, like an heir, to a large patrimony; gradually raiſed by the induſtry and endea- 
vours of a long race of anceſtors. What the French and Italian academiſts, the abbe Furetiere, the 
editors of Trevoux, Savary, Chauvin, Harris, Wolfius, Daviler, and others have done, has been ſub- 
ſervient to my purpoſe ; to ſay nothing of an inferior claſs of books of this kind, which contributed 
their mare; dictionaries on almoſt every ſubject, from medicine and law, down to heraldry and the 
manege. 

* b T this is but a part: I am far from having contented myſelf to take what was ready collected; 
but have augmented it with a large acceſſion from other quarters. Few parts of the commonwealth of 
learning, but have been traffic ked to on this occaſion. Recourſe has been frequently had to the originals 
themſelves on the ſeveral arts; and, not to mention what ſmall matters could be furniſhed from my 
own ſtock, the reader will here have extracts and accounts from a great number of books of all kinds, 
either overlooked by former lexicographers, or not then extant; and a multitude of improvements in 
the ſeveral parts, eſpecially of natural knowledge, made in theſe laſt years. If inſtances hereof were 
required, I hope there are few pages which will not afford ſeveral. | | 

SUCH are the ſources from whence the materials of the preſent work were detived ; which, it muſt 
be allowed, were more than ſufficiently ample : fo that the difficulty lay in the form and œconomy of 
it; ſo to diſpoſe ſuch a multitude of materials, as not to make a confuſed heap of incoherent parts, 
but one conſiſtent whole. And here it muſt be confeſſed there was little aſſiſtance to be had. Former 
lexicographers have ſcarce attempted any thing like ſtructure in their works; nor ſeem to have been 
aware, that a dictionary was, in ſome meaſure, capable of the advantages of a continued diſcourſe. 
Hence it is that we ſee nothing like a whole in what they have done; and, for this reaſon, ſuch ma- 
terials as they did afford for the preſent work, generally needed farther preparation, ere they became fit 
for our purpoſe; which was as different from moſt of theirs, as a ſyſtem from a cents, 

OUR view was, to conſider the ſeveral matters, not only in themſelves, but relatively, or as they 
reſpect each other : both to treat them as ſo many wholes, and as ſo many parts of ſome greater whole ; 
their connexion with which to be pointed out by a reference. So that by a courſe of references, from 
generals to particulars ; from premiſes to concluſions ; from cauſe to effect, and vice verſa, i. e. from 
more to leſs complex; and from leſs to more; a communication might be opened between the ſeveral 
parts of the work; and the ſeveral articles be, in ſome meaſure, replaced in their natural order of ſei- 
ence, out of which the alphaberical order had removed them. 

FOR an inſtance. —'The article Ax Aroux, is not only to be conſidered as a whole, i. e. as a parti- 
cular ſyſtem, or branch of knowledge; and accordingly divided into its parts, human; and comparative; 
and human, again, ſubdivided into the analy/is of ſolids, and fluids (to be referred to in their ſeveral 
places in the book, where they themſelves being treated of, refer to others ſtill lower, and ſo on); but 

alſo as a part of Mxpicive ; which, enn it refers to; and which, itſelf, refers to another higher, 
& c. By ſuch means, a chain may be carried on from one end of an art to the other, 1. e. from the firſt 
or ſimpleſt complication of ideas, appropriated to the art, which we call the elements, or principles 
thereof, to the moſt complex, or general one, the name or term that repreſents the whole. ISA 

NOR is the purſuit to be dropped here : but as the elements or data, in one art, are ordinarily 
quzfita in ſome other ſubordinate one, and are furniſhed thereby (as here, for inſtance, the elements 
ot anatomy are furniſhed by natural biſtor;, phyſics, and mechanics ; and anatomy itfelt may be conſidered 
as a datum furniſhed to medicine) ; we may carry on the view farther, and refer out of one art or pro- 
vince into the adjoining ones; and thus lay, as it were, the whole land of knowledge open. It 
may appear, indeed, with the face of a wilderneſs; but it ſhould be a wilderneſs. through whieh 


a reader might find his way as ſecurely, though not fo expeditiouſly and eaſily, as through a regular 


parterre. | | 
T may be even ſaid, that if the ſyſtem be an improvement upon the Dictionary, the Dictionary is 
ſome advantage to the Syſtem ; and that this is, perhaps, the only way wherein the whole circle, or 
body of knowledge, with all irs parts and dependencies, can well be delivered. In any other form, many 
thouſand lefler things muſt needs be concealed : all the pins, the joints, the binding of the fabric, muſt 
be inviſible of courte ; all the leſſer parts, one might ſay, all the parts whatloerer, mult be, in ſome 
Vol. I, Pl | meaſure, 
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meaſure, ſwallowed up in the whole. The imagination, ſtretched and amplified to take in fo large a 
ſtructure, can have but a very general, undiſlinguiſhing perception of any of the component parts. 
Whereas the parts are not leſs matter of knowledge when taken ſeparately, than when put together, 
Nay, and-as our ideas are all individuals; and as every hat exifts is one; it may ſeem more na- 
tural to conſidet knowledge in its parts, i. e. as divided into ſeparate articles, denoted by ſo many dif- 
ferent terms, than to confider the whole aſſemblage in its utmoſt compoſition ; which is a thing merely 
ificial, and the work of imagination. s : 
W. ND yet the latter way muſt be allowed to have many and real advantages over the former; which, 
in truth, is only of uſe and ſignificance, as it partakes of it. Whence it ſhould follow, that the moſt 
advantageous way is, to make uſe of both: to conſider every point, both as a part, to help the imagi- 
nation to the whole; and as a whole, to help the underſtanding to each part. Which is the view in the 
preſent Work.—So far, we mean, as the many and great difficulties we had to labour under would 
* rſue it. ; : 
"7 N this hw we have endeavoured to give the ſubſtance of what has been hitherto diſcovered in the 
ſeveral branches of knowledge, both natural and artificial : that 1s, in the knowledge of nature, firſt, 
as ſhe appears to our ſenſes, either ſpontaneouſly, as in natural hiſtory ; or with the affiſtance of art, as 
in anatomy, chemiſtry, medicine, agriculture, &c. Secondly, to our imagination, as in grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, &c. Thirdly, to our reaſon; as in phyfics, metaphyſics, logics, and mathematics : with the ſeveral 
ſubordinate arts ariſing from each; as agriculture, painting, ſculpture, trade, manufatures, policy, law, &c. 
and numerous remote particulars, not immediately reducible to any of theſe heads ; as heraldry, pbilology, 
mquities, enſtoms, &c. , : | FRO 
2 1 HE — of the work, then, I hope, may be allowed to be good, whatever exceptions be taken to 
the execution of it. It would look extravagant to ſay, that halt the men of letters of an age might be 
employed in it to advantage; and yet it will appear, that a work accompliſhed as it ought to be, on 
the footing of this, would anſwer moſt of the zurpoſes of a library, except parade; and contribute 
more to the propagating of uſeful knowledge through the body of a people, than half the books ex- 
tant. After this, let the reader Judge how far I may deſerve cenſure for engaging in it, even under 
ſome diſadvantages ; and whether to have failed in ſuch a deſign may not be ſome degree of praiſe. 
BUI it will be here neceſſary to carry on the diviſion of knowledge, juſt laid down, a little far- 
ther; and make a more preciſe partition of the body thereof, in the formal way of an analyſis: the 
rather, as an analyſis, by ſhewing the origin and derivation of the ſeveral arts, and the relation in 
which they ſtand to their common ſtock, and to each other, will aſſiſt, both in reinſtating the ſcattered 
articles in the book, and in conneQting them together, 


MtTroroLoGy *, 
Senſible ; confilling in the perception of phenomena, or external ob-] HyproLocy *, 


jcas-- called PHys10L0GY, or NATURAL His roxy; and which, I MIN ERATOGY 3, 
according to the different kinds of ſuch objects, divides into — PauyTorocy +, 


Z00LoGY . 


Poavers, and Properties—called Puvsies, and NaTvRAL Puilosor hy 5, 
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Sravics 12 Conics. 


RELt1G1oN, or the dectrine of RELIGIoN—whence Law Is. 
| On, Orrices, which ſubdivides into ( THzoLOGY „, or REVELATIOR. 


(Internal ; employed in diſcovering their agreement and diſagreement ; or their relations in reſpe& of truth 
| called Locics . 
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THIS is a view of knowledge, as it were in famine ; exhibiting only the grand conſtituent parts 
thereof : it would be needleſs to purſue it into all its members and ramifications which is the proper 
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buſineſs of the book itſelf. It might here, therefore, ſeem ſufficient to refer, from the ſeveral branches 


thus deduced, to the ſame in the courſe of the work ; where their diviſion is carried on, 


2 HYDROLOGY, or the hiſtory of TAT ERB in- 
cluding that of SyrINGs, Rivers, Actpüræx, BaTHs, 
Kc. of LAKE, SEA, OCEAN, &c. of Tips, DELUGE, 
and the like. 


3 MINERALOGY, or the hiſtory of EARTH; 
1. Its parts; as MounTAIN, Mixx, Moss, Bog, GroT- 
TO; and their phenomena, as EARTHQUAKE, VOLCANO, 
CoONFLAGRATION, &c. Its STRATA, as CLAY, BOLE, 
SAND, &c. 2. FossiLSs or MINERALS, as METALS, 
GOLD, SILVER, MERCURY, &c. with operations relating 
to them; as Fus10Nn, RErinixcg, PurrryinG, PART- 
ING, ESSAYING, &c. LITHARGE, LAVATORY, &c. 
SALTS, as NITRE, NATRON, GEMMA, ALUM, ARMO- 
NIAC, BoRAX, &c. SULPHURS, as ARSEN1C, AMBER, 
AMBERGRISE, CoA, BriTUuMEN, NaPpnTHA, PE- 
TROL, &c. SEMI-METALS, as ANTIMONY, CINNABAR, 
MaARCASITE, MAGNET; BIsuuru, CaLamine, Co- 
BALT, &c. STONES, as MARBLE, PoRPHYRY, SLATE, 
ASBESTOS, &c. GEMs, as DriamonD, Rug, EME- 
RALD, OPAL, Tuxcolsk, fec. Emery, Layts LA 
ZUL1, whence ULTRAMARINE, AZURE, &c. PETRI1- 
FACTIONS, as CRYSTAL, SPAR, STALACTITES, TRO- 
cuiTEs, Coxx U AMMONI1s, and the like. 


* PHYTOLOGY, or the hiſtory of PLANTS; 
their origin in the SEED. Fur, &c. Their kinds; as 
TrEE, HERB, &c. Ertraordinaty ſpecies; as TEA, 
CoFFEE, PARAGUAY, Vive, GINSENG, CoTToON, | 0- 
BACCO, &c. Corar, Musnnoom, TRUFFLE, PARA- 
$ITEs, M1STLETO, Moss, &c. Par; a: RooT, STONE, 
FLowER, Woop; as GVLAlACUM, SASSAFRAS, Eroxy, 
ALOEs, &c. LEAvEs, FOLIATION, ROLL, &c. BARK; 
as QUINQUINA, &C alſo PisT1L, FARINA, STAMINA, 
&c. Operations thereof; as VEGETATION, GERMINA- 
TION, CIRCULATION, &c. Circumſtances; as PER- 
PENDICULARITY, PARALLELISM, FECUNDITY, &c. 
Productionis; as Honey, Wax, Barsam, SUGAR, 
Manna, &c. Gum, REsin, Camrnor, &c. IN- 
DiGo, OeiUuM, GALLS, and the like. 


5 ZOOLOGY, or the hiſtory of ANJ/MALS; their 
origin in ESG, EmBryo, ForTus, GENERATION, CoN- 
CEPTION, GESTATION, HATCHING, MIGRATION, &c. 
Their kinds; as QUADRUPED, BIRD. Fisn, INSECT, 
REPTILE, RUMINANT, CARNIVOROUS, &c. Extraordi- 


nary ſpecies; as UNICORN, TORPEDO, Tarafrula, 


Tokrotsk, CAMELION, SALAMANDER, BARNACLE, 
Ancnovy, DEATH-WATCH, &c. MoNnSTERS; as 
DovBLE ANIMALS, HERMAPHRODITE, MULE, PYG- 
MY, GIANT, &c. Metamorphoſes; as AURELIA, M- 
TEMPSYCHOSIS, &c, Parts; as HEAD, Haxn, FoorT, 
FINGER, TAIL, FIN, WixG, GILLSs, &c. Covering ; 
as IIAlR, Wool, SILK, FEATHERS, &c. Armature; 

NAIL, OT1NG, Horn, Toorn, SHELL, PRoBOSCIS, 
Wiz, &c. Productions; as PEARL, BEZOARD, CAs. 
ToREUM, CtyET, MumMY, Us NEA, KrRMks, Co- 
CHINEAL, &c. Motion; as FLYING, SWIMMING, and 
the like. ; 


© PHYSICS, or the doctrine of CAUSES; as NA- 
TURE, LAw, &c. Occaſions or means; as PRINCIPLE, 
MATTER, Form, &c. Their compoſition, or conſtitu— 
tion, in ELEMENT, ATOM, PARTICLE, Bop, CHAos, 
WokLp, UN: VERSE, SPACE, VAcuuM, &c. Proper- 
ties of body; as EXTENSION, SOLIDITY, FIGURE, Di- 
VISIBILITY, &c. Powers thereof; as ATTRACTION, 
Conrsi0n, GRAVITATION, REPULSION, ELASTICITY, 
ELEcTRICITY, MAGNETISM, &c, QUALITIES; as 
FLvuiDiTY, FIRMNEsSsS, DUCTILITY, HARDNESS, Vo- 
LATILITY, DENSITY, POLARITY, LIGHT, HEAT, 
CoLD, &c. Operations or effects thereof; as MoT1oN, 
RAREFACTION, DILATATION, CONDENSATION, Dis- 
SOLUTION, EBULLITION, FREEZING, EVAPORATION, 
FERMENTATION, DIGESTION, EFFERVESCENCE, &c. 
Vis1ON, SEEING, HEARING, FEELING, SMELLING, 
&c. Modifications or changes; as ALTERATION, COR- 
RUPTION, PUTREFACTION, GENERATION, DEGENE-= 
RATION, 'TRANSMUTATION, &c. Syſtems or hypo- 
meſes thereof z CORPUSCULAR, EPICUREAN, ARISTO- 
TELIAN, PERIPATETIC, CARTESIAN, NEWTONIAN, 
&c. Occult and fictitious qualities, powers, and opera- 
tions; ANTIPERISTASIS, SYMPATHY, ANTIPATHY, 
ARchlaus, &c. Macic, WITCHCRAFT, FASCINA- 
TION, VIRGULA DIvINA, LIGATURE, TALISMAN, 
CABBALA, &c. DRrviD, BARD, BRACHMAN, GyYM- 
NOSOPHIST, MAG1, Ros1CRUCIAN, and the like. 


a 


And vet this 
| would 


7 METAPHYSICS, or the doctrine of ENS; Es- 
SENCE, EXISTENCE, Power, AcT, UNxDERSTANDING, 
&c. The MIND, its FacuLTiEs; APPREHENSION, 
JUDGMENT, IMAGINATION, REASON, Wir, &c. Its 
OPERATIONS; RETENTION, REFLECTION, ASSOCI= 
ATION, ABSTRACTION, &c. Its PERCEPTIONS; as 
SUBSTANCE, ACCIDENT, Mop, &. RELATIONS; ag 
UntTY, MULTITUDE, InriniTY, UNIVERSAL, &c. 
QUANTITY, QUALITY, WHoLE, PART, &c. GENUs, 
SPECIES, DIFFERENCE, &c. PROPER, OrrosirE, 
CIRCUMSTANCE, ExTERNAL, &c. Effects hereof 
KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, ART, -EXPERIENCE, &c. 
Conditions; ProBABiLITY, CERTAINTY, FALLACY, 
&c. Syſtems hereof; NoMinALs, SCOT1sTs, &c. 


* ARITHMETIC, including the doctrine of DIS. 
RET or DisconTinuovs DUANTITY; viz. Nuu- 
BER, RATIO, PROPORTION, &c. Kinds; as INTEGER, 
Fraction, DECIMAL, SURD, &c. Relations; as Root, 
PowER, SQUARE, CuBE, &c. RULES or operations 
thereof; as NoTATION, NUMERATION, ADDITION, 
SUBTRACTION, &c. REDUCTION, PRACTICE, Posi- 
TION, &c. EXTRACTION, APPROXIMATION, &c. In- 


ſtruments ſubſervient thereto; as Lod ARITUus, NE- 
PER's BONES, &c. 


? ANALYTICS, or the reſolution of PROBLEMS 
by SPECIES, or ſymbolical expreſſions: RuLEes or opera- 
tions hereof; as ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULT1- 
PLICATION, &c, Application thereof, in CoMBinA- 
TION, PERMUTATtONs, MAG1C SQUARES, CHANCES, 


GAMING, &c. SERIES, PROGRESSIONS, &c. M- 
THODS DE MAxIMIs, FL UxloNs, ExXPONENTIALS, 


TANGENTS, &c. 


% ALGEBRA, or the doctrine of EQUATIONS; 
SIMPLE, QUADRATIC, Cusic, &c. Operations theres 


of; as REHUCT1ION, ConsSTRUCTION. Objects thereof; 
PRoBLEMs, RESOLUTION, &C. 


n" GEOMETRY, or the doctrine of EXTENDED 


or ConTixnvous DUANTITY; viz. 1. Lines; Ricurt, 


PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, OBLIQUE, &c. Ax- 
SLES; ACUTE, SCALENOUS, VERTICAL, OPPOSITE, 
&c. 2. FIGURES or SURFACES; TRIANGLE, SQUARE, 
PARALLELOGRAM, POLYGON, &c. Circumſtances here- 
of; as PERIMETER, AREA, &c. Operations relating 
hereto; as BIsEC TIN, DiviDixG, MULTIPLY1NG, 
MuAa$SURING, &c. Inſtruments uſed therein; as Cou- 
PASSES, RULER, SQUARE, PARALLELISM, SCALE, &c. 
CURYES; as CIRCLE, CyCLolp, Ciss801D, CATENAs 
RIA, CAUSTIC, EvOLUTE, QUADRATRIX, &c. Cir- 
cumſtances thereof; as Axis, DIAMETER, RaD1vus, 
CENTRE, CIRCUMFERENCE, ABSCISS, ORDINATE, &c. 
ARCH, CHORD, SINE, TANGENT, SECANT, &c. In- 
ſtruments uſed herein; as artificial Lives, Canons, &c. 
Operations ariſing herefrom; as SURVEYING, taking Ax- 
GLES or BEARINGS, &c. with QUADRANT, PLAIN= 
TABLE, SEMICIRCLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, &c. taking 
DisTANCES, with Chalx, PERAMBULATOR,; &. 
PLOTTING into DRAUGHT, Mar, &c. with PROTR AC- 
TOR, &c. 3. SOLIDS, or bodies; as Cukk, PARAL- 
LELEPIPED, PRISM, PYRAMID, CYLINDER, POLYHE- 
DRON, &c. Their SUPERFICIES, SOLIDITY, &c. Ope- 
rations relating hereto; as CUBATURE, meaſuring of 
TiMBER, GAUGING, &c. Inſtruments uſed herein; as 
CARPENTERS RULE, SECTOR, SLIDING RULE, GAUG- 
ING Rop, &c. The SPHERE; its doctrine, PROJEC- 
TION, &e. Application thereof; in PLANISPHERE, 
ANALEMMA, &c. The CoxE ; its SECTIONS, ELLIP- 
sis, PARAROLA, HYPERBOLA, &c. with its ASYMP- 
TOTES, Foot, &c. Their CONSTRUCT1ON ; QUADRA- 
TURE, RECTIFICATION, &C. 


12STATICS, or the doctrine of MOTION: its 
laws; VELOCITY, MoMENTUM, &c. Cauſes; as Gr a- 
vir, PERCUSSION, COMMUNICATION, &c. Modifi- 
cations ; as COMPOSITION, ACCELERATION, RRTAR- 
DATION, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, &c. Kinds; 
as ASCENT, DESCENT, CENTRAL, CENTRIPETAL, &c. 
OscILLATION, UNDULATION, PROJECTION, &Cc. 
PowWERS, or applications thereof; in LEVER, ScREw, 
&c. PENDULUM, PROJECTILE, &c, Operations di- 
reed hereby; as GUNNERY, the MECHANICAL: ARTS, 
&c. enumerated hereafter. 


* ETHICS, or the coulideration of NATURAL INCL» 
NATIONS, 


would ſometimes 
long Circuit, and 


NATIONS, Pass10Rs, TASTES, &c. Objects thereof ; 
as Goo, EVIL, VirTVE, Vice, BEAUTY, DEFoOR- 
MITY, &c. PLEASURE, Pain, &c. RECTITUDE, 
EquiTY, CONSCIENCE, &c. Law, OBLIGATION, &c. 
WILL, LIBERTY, ACTIiON, ASSENT, &c. NECESSITY, 
PREMOTION, PROVIDENCE, &c. Syſtems hereof ; 
SToics, PLATORIsM, ACADEMY, Cie, and the like. 


1+ POLICY, or the conſideration of SOCIETY and 
GOVERNMENT: its origin; in CoxTRACT, &c. 
Conſtitutions and forms thereof; as, 1. Moxarciy, 
DEsPOTISM, &c. Powers thereof; KinG, QUEEN, 
Pr1xNCE, DUKE, EMPEROR, SULTAN, SoPHY, CAL1PH, 
CxsAR, Czar, INCA, ETHNARCH, TETRARCH, DE- 
SPOT, and the like. Their TiTLEs and QUALITIES; 
MaJjeEsTY, HiGHNEss, GRACE, EXCELLENCE, and the 
like. Their REOALIA; CROWN, SCEPTRE, TIARA, 
FAsCEs, &c. 2. ARISTOCRACY, its powers; as AR- 
chox, DICTATOR, Doc, SENATE, COUNCIL, &c. 

. DEMOCRACY, STATES GENERAL, STADTIHOLDER, 

ROTECTOR, &c. Their SuccEss10N, ELECTIVE, HE- 
REDITARY, by PRIMOGENITURE, &c. Their tranſ- 
actions; as PEACE, WAR, TREATY, UNION, Cro1- 
SADE, &c. By ARMIES, FLEETS, EMBASSIES, SE- 
CRETARY, PLENIPOTENTIARY, Envoy, LEGATE, 
Nuxcto, &c. Their TERRITORIES, EMPIRE, Sig- 
NORY, &c. Their EsTATEs, NoBLEs, COMMONS, 
CLERGY, CENSUs, ENUMERATION, TRIBE, QUARTER, 
&c. PROVINCE, CIRCLE, CounTY, CiTY, Town, &c. 
Magiſtraturt, CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, SHERIFF, Jus- 
Tick, MAYOR, ALDERMAN, BAILIFF, CONSTABLE, 
INTERREX, ConsUL PRETOR, CENSOR, VISIER, TRI. 
BUNE, TRIUMVIR, PROvosr, EPHOR1, /EDILE, PRE- 
FECT, QUESTOR, PROCONSUL, VICEROY, LIEUTE- 
N ANT, STEWARD, WARDEN, KEEPER, JURISCON- 
SULTUS, PROCURATOR, ADVOCATE, BARRISTER, 
PROTHONOTARY, CusTOs, PHILAZER, CHIROGR A- 
PHER, USHER,CLERK, &c. Their juriſdiction; Covers; 
as AREOPAGUS, COMITIA, &c. PARLIAMENT, DIET, 
Divan, CHAMBER, AS$SIZE, PrIvy-CouNCIL, &c. 
CHANCERY, K1nG's-BENCH, EXCHEQUER, ADMIRAL- 
TY, VERGE, SESSIONS, TURN, CounTY CouRT, LEET, 
EYRE, &c. TERMS, CiRcviTs, ComMmissIONs, OYER, 
CoxnvocATION, ARCHES, PREROGATIVE, FACULTIES, 
DELEGATEs, RoTA, Ix quis irIiox, &c. Their REvE- 
NUES, TREASURY, Fisc, EXCHEQUER, TALLY, Po- 
LITICAL ARITHMETIC, DUTIEs, CusTOMs, GABEL, 
Excisk, &c. COINAGE, MONEY, INTEREST, UsSURY, 
&c. Their HovsHoLD, CHamMBER, GREEN-CLOTH, 
WARDROBE, &c. Under STEWARD, CHAMBERLAIN, 
COMPTROLLER, COFFERER, AGA, Op A, &c. GuarDs, 
OrDnAxce, &c. directed by CareTain, MasTER, 
EqQuERRY, &c. MILITIA, Navy, PosT, TiIuARIOr, 
ARRIERE BAND, &c. DIcNITIES; DAUPpHIN, ELEC- 
TOR, PALATINE, GRAVE, PALSGRAVE, THANE, EARL, 
Cour, KNIGHT, GARTER, BARONET, BaTH, Eu- 
TONIC, MALTA, ELEPHANT, &. GENTLEMAN, YEO- 
MAN, &c. Their NAMES, SURNAMES, 'TiTLEs, PRE 
CEDENCE, &c. FacTions, PATRICIAN, GUELPH, 
Tory, &c. CORPORATIONS, or leſſer COMMUNITIES, 
UNIVERSITY, ACADEMY, COLLEGE, SOCIETY, CH AÞP- 
TER, 9CHOOL, HosePiTAL, IX &, Public BuirDoixGs ; 
HALL, BASsILIcA, GUILDIALL, Prison, TowER, 
ARSENAL, LIBRARY, MusSEvuM, Circus, &c. Solemr, 
CEREMONIES; as TRIUMPH, "TOURNAMENT, CARROU- 
SAL, QUaDRIL, DoxaTive, MEDaL, Treoruy, Mo- 
NUMENT, FUNERAL, ToMB, CATACOMB, &c. 


15 LAW, or the rules and meaſures of SOCIETY; 
publiſhed in AcT, STATUTE, CHARTER, RESCRIPT, 
ConsTITUTION, DECRETAL, SENATUS-CONSULTUM, 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION, &c, Recorded in INSTITUTES, 
Cope, NoVEL, REcisTER, PanntcTt, Corevs, 
DoMESDAY, &c. Kinds; Civil, Caxox, SUMPTUARY, 
reſpeCting, 1. Perſons; as the KING; his PREROGATIVE, 
RoYALTIES, &c. viz. Granting DisPExNsAT1oNn, PaR- 
DON, COMMENDAM, EXEMPTION, DIGNITIES, FRAN= 
CHISES, FOREST, PARK, PuRLiEv, VERT, CHaAsE, 
IMrosT, SUBSIDY, ToLL, Tax, Alp, Hipace, Scu'r- 
AGE, PRISAGE, WAIT, EsTRAY,> EscHrAT, TREA- 
SURE TROVE, &c. OFFICERS and Magiſtrates ; created by 
Wir, WARRANT, CoMM1sS10Nn, &c. Their OaTHu, 
Txsr, DECLARATION, VISITATION, PROCURATION, 
&c., CORPORATIONS; REGULAR, SECULAR, &c. made 
by CHARTER, PATENT, &c. diſſolved by Quo WAR- 
RANTO, MAxDamMrs, &c. SUBJECTS; as DEN1ZEN, 


AL!EN, NATURALIZATION, HusSBAND, Wir E, Max- |MITzE, CROSIER, PALLIUM, &c. 


9 


| $10N, CRKUCIFIXION, MIRACLES, &c. 
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* 


rove inconvenient for the reader; who, to find ſome particular matter, would go 4 
be referred backwards and forwards, from one end of the book to another: to ſay 


nothing 


RIAGE, CONCUBINE, SEPARATION, ALI MON, Dowrn, 
AFFINITY, BASTARD, ADOPTION, EMANCIPATION, 
LokD, TENANT, VILLAIN, VassAL, CLIENT, PA- 
TRON, SERVANT, SLAVE, RETAINER, MANUMISSION, 
ENFRANCHISING, &c. '|ENURE,”"SERVICE, HOMAGE, 
FEALTY, SERJEANTY, ESCUAGE, RELIEF, GuAR- 
Dian, WARDSHIY, SOCAGE, HEIR, INTESTATE, AN- 
CESTOR, &c. 2. ESTATES, or things; either real, as 
TENEMEN TS, HEREDITAMENTS, FRELHOLD, FEE, 
CusroOMARY, TAIL, GAVELKIND, COURTESY, &. 
In REvERsSION, MORTGAGE, HYPOTHECA, &c. MA- 
NOR, DEMESNE, Hoxouks, Common, GLEBE, Ab- 
VOWSON, &c. Acquired by Occurancy, PRESCRIP- 
Tion, DESCENT, CONVEYANCE, FEOFFMENT, FINE, 
REcovray, DEFEIZANCE, LEASE, DEVISE, ATTOUR N= 
MENT, INVESTITURE, LIVERY, &c. Loſt by ALLEN A- 
Tlox, MoRTMAIiN, Disskisix, ABATEMENT, SUR- 
RENDER, DISCONTINUANCE, DISCLAIMER, FORFEIT=< 
URE, RESIGNATION, DEPRIVATION, LAPSE, &c. Or 
perſonal; as Goops, CHATTELs, EMBLEMENTS, AN- 
NUITY, DEBTs, SPECIALTY, RECOGNIZANCE, &c. 
Acquired by Success tox, HEk1OT, MORTUARY, HE1R- 
LOOM, (TESTAMENT, EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ORDINARY, JUDGMENT, FIERIFACIAS, &c. 3. WRONGS 
or INJURIES either to perſons; as CRIMES, [REASON, 
PARRIC IDE, MurDER, FELONY, ASSAULT, RAPE, 
ASSASSIN, ADULTERY, FORNICATION, DEFLOkA- 
TION, POLYGAMY, HERESY, &c. Proſecuted by Ix- 
DICTMENT, ACCUSATION, ACTIONS OF CONSPIRACY, 
and VvPON THE CASE, HABEAS CorxPvus, &c. Puniſhed 
with HaxGiNG, CRUCIFIXION, WHEEL, Furca, 
SCALA, PILLORY, "TRANSPORTATION, DIVORCE, 
SCAPH1SM, &c. Or Civ1L, and to things; as IRES- 
PASS, NUISANCE, DEFORCEMENT, &c. Remedied by 
WrrTs of QUARE IMPEDIT, DARREIN PRESENT= 
MENT, APPEAL, ATTEINT, ERROR, RIGHT, DiscEir, 
SUPERSEDEAS, AUDITA QUERELA, &c. SUIT, or 
courſe of proceedings, whereby redreſs. is procured ; in- 
cluding, 1. PROCESS; either by BILL, SUMMONS, SUB- 
POENA, ATTACHMENT, CAPIAs, EXIGENT, &c. to 
which belong APPEARANCE, ATTORNEY, BAIL, Es- 
SOIN, DEFAULT, NoNsvit, ARRAIGNMENT, &c. 
2. PLEADING 3 whence CounT, DECLARATION, AID 
PRIER, VoucHER, AGE PKIER, BAR, ABATE, RE- 
LEASE, REPLICATION, OUTLAWRY, HEQUESTRATION, 
&c. 3. ÞssVE; whence DEMURRER, 4. TRIAL 
whence Proor, EvinExnCE, PRESUMPTION, OATH, 
AFFIDAVIT, AFFIRMATION, JURY, CHALLENGE, 
ARRAY, VERDICT, BATTEL, DUEL, CHAMP10N, 
PURGATION, ORDEAL, &c. PAINE FORT ET DURE, 
Rack, TokTURE, &c. 5. JUDGMENT; whence AR- 
REST, &c. 6. EXECUTION ;z whence SCIRE FAclAs, 
REPRIEVE, &Cc. 


16 THEOLOGY, or the conſideration of G OD : his 
nature and ATTRIBUTES; as ETERNITY, UBlqQuiTty, 
&c. His UN Ir, TrxIiniTY, &c. PERSONS, Hvros- 
TASIs, &c. Our duty to him, diſcovered by Insrir a- 
TION, REVELATION, PROPHECY, &c. by the MrsstAn, 
Ev ANGELI1STS, APOSTLES, &c. In the BiBLE, PExTA- 
TEUCH, HAGIOGRAPHA, PSALTER, GOSPEL, APOCA- 
LYPSE, &c. CANON, DEUTEROCANONICAL, Apo- 
CRYPIHA, &c. Circumſtances thereof; STYLE, ALLE- 
GORY, TyPE, PARABLE, MysTical, &c. Txxr, 
VERSION, OEPTUAGINT, VULGATE, &c. PARA- 
PHRASE, TARGUM, &c, PolxNTs, QUOTATIONS, &c. 
Matter thereof; Declarations, of INcaRNAT1ON, PAs- 
Injunctions; as 
WoRrsSliilP, PRAYER, SACRIFICE, &c. SACRAMENTS 
as EUCHARIST, BAPTISM, &c. PROMISES; as GRACE, 
JusTIFICATION, &c. DECREES; as PREDESTINA=- 
ron, ELECTION, REPKROBATION, &c. Breaches on 
our part; SIN, FALL, IMPUTATION, &c. Remedies 
thereof; by PIN ITEN CE, CONFESSION, &c. Rewards 
and puniſhments allotted thereto; HEAVEN, HELL, RE- 
SUKRECTION, IMMORTALITY, &c. His MixIsTERSs 
Ax ELS, DEviL, &c. His Churcn ; either TRTU- 
PAN TH; as SAINTS, MARTYRS, CONFESSORsS, FA. 
THERS, DocTORs, &c. or MILITANT, &c. Its Op- 
FICES; CREED, LITURGY, DECALOGUE, DoxOLocy, 
Tr1SAG1ON, &c. Diſcipline and rites z as ABSOLUTION, 
Ax ATUHHMA, EXCOMMUNICATION, &c, CAT Een o- 
MEN, CONFIRMATION, GENUFLEX1ON, &c. Its Hits 
RARCHY ; as Bishor, PRIEST, DEACON, &c. PATRI- 
ARCH, ARCHBISHOP, PRIMATE, DEAN, CANON, PRE. 


BEND, ARCUDEACON, CHANTER, &c. Their enſigns 
Their OR DIN A- 
TIO&, 


nothing of the interruptions which may frequently _ 
we have taken a middle courſe, and carried on the di 


T1on, COoNSECRAT1ON, COLLAT10N, IMPOS1ITION, &c. 
BENEF1CEs, REVENUES, TITHEs, &c. Places ſet apart; as 
Cnurcn, CHAPEL, ORATORY, &c. CATHEDRAL, PA- 
ROCHIAL, CARDINAL, &c. CnHo1R, NAVx, ALTAR, 
FoxT, &c. DiocksE, PROVINCE, &c. ASSEMBLIES; as 
SynoD, Couxncirt, ConvocaTION,Cons1sTORY,CHAP- 
TER, PRESBYTER, &c. FEASTS, FAsTs, LENT, V1G1Ls, 
Kc. EASTER, EpiPHANY, PENTECOST, ANNUNCITA- 
T10N, PURIFICATION, PRESENTATION, &c. Particular 
SysTEAMtS, or profeſſions thereof: viz. REFORMED, orPRO- 
TESTANT; as the Churcn or ExcLAnD, LUTHER AN- 
15M, CALVINISM, &, Romilh, or LATIN; its MAss, 
BREVIARY, LEGEND, &c. TRANSURSTANTIATION, 
EXTREME UNCTION, SUPEREROGATION, PENANCE, 
cc. HIERARCHY ; Por E, CARDINAL, &c, SECULAR, 
REcurLAar, Monk, REL1G10vs, ABBOT, PRtox, &c. 
OnDER, CONGREGATION, MonAsSTERY, GENERAL, 
Kc. JEsUIT, CARTHUSIAN, CARMELITE, AUGUS- 
TINE, DOMINICAN, &c. THIRD order; CoEnoRITE, 
ANACHORET, HERrRMIT, REcrLust, MoNASTERY, 
Cr, Rule, Vow, REForm, NoviciArE, &c. 
IMAGE, REL1cs, SAINT, VirGin, Ros Ax, &. Ca- 
NONIZATION, BEATIFICATION, &c. INDULGENCE, 
—— EXORCISM, &c. GREEK; its ANTHOLOGION, 

ROTHESIs, PARTICLES, &c. ay e pep bing 
THOMAAN, &c. ARMENIAN, CoPHT1, SOLITARY, 
&c. SxcTs, and HEREsS1Es; as Maxtcners, Gros- 
ies, ARIANS, &c. EBIONITESs, NESTORIANsS, MiL- 
LENNARIES, QUARTODECIMANS, &c, *MonTANISTS, 
SOCINIANS, ARMINIANS, &c. PRESBYTERIANS, ANA- 
BAPTISTS, INDEPENDENTS, QUAKERs, &c. QuiET- 
iIsTs, SERVETISTSs, PRE-ADAMITEs, &c. DEtsT, 
ATHEIST, SPINOSISM, &c. Jewiſh; its TALuvp, 
TRADITION, &c. TEMPLE, TABERNACLE, SANCTU- 
ARY, ARK, &c. PoNnTrFF, LFEvite, TRIBE, &c. 
Eynon, THERAPHIM, CircuMcislION, SABBATH, 
SANHEDRIN, &c. RaBBin, Doctor, CaBBALA, MAs- 
SORA, &c. PHARISEE, BADDYCEE, Es8EAN, CARA- 
ITE, &c. NAZARITE, THERAPEUTA, &c. SAMARI- 
TAN, DosITHEAN, HELLENTST, &c. PASSOVER, SCE- 
NOPEGIlA, GEHENNA, &c. MAHOMETAN; their A- 
cox Ax, MvrT1, DEexvis, MosqQur, MvussULMAN, &c. 
Heathen; their [IDroLaTRY, THEoGowY, &c. 


Their 
Gops; PEnATEs, LARESs, LEMUREs, &c. SaATyYRs, 
SYLYANS, NYMPHs, TrRITONs, &c. DEMI-Gop, HE- 


Ro, FoRTUNE, DesTiIny, Dxzmon, GEnivs, &c. 
Aroruzosts, SACRIFICE, &c. FEAST, LUSTRATION, 
Kc. as ELEvSINIA, SATURNALIA, CEREALIA, &c. 
Miniſters thereof; Rex, PonTiFEx, FLaMENn, VEs- 
TAL, CORYBANTEs, &c. GaMEs; OLymeic, IsTH- 
MIA, &c. DivINATION, ORACLE, PYTHIAN, SIBYL, 
&c. AvGvR, AvSPEX, &c. TEMPLE, FAN E, PA- 


GOD, &c. SECTS; as BANIANS, BRACHMANS, SA- 
BEANS, &c. | 


7 LOGICS, or the conſideration of [DE AS or NO- 
TIONS: theirkinds; S1MPLE, COMPLEX, ADEQUATE, 
&e. Diſpoſition into claſſes or CaTEGORIES, PREDICA- 
MENTS, PREDICATES, &c. Their compoſition, or aſſo- 
ciation into Ax ious, PROPOSITIONS, PRORLEMS, Tux- 
OREMS, "THESES, HYPOTHESES, ARGUMENTS; as 
SYLLOG15M, ENTHYMEME, SORITES, SOPHISM, Di- 
LEMMA, CROCODILUVS, &c. Their ResoLUTION ; DE- 
FiniTIO0N, D1vision, &c. into PREMISsES, ConsE- 
QUENCES, TERMs, Ke. Their Txurn, FALSHooOD, 
EviDdENCE, DEMONSTRATION, &c. Operations there- 


with; as ARGUMENTATION, INDUCTION, DISCOURS- 


ING, PHILOSOPHTZING, &c. DispuUTAT1ON, DiSTINC- 


Tion, CONTRADICTION, REDUCT10 AD ABSURDUM, 
&c. 


4 


„ CHEMISTRY, including the uſe of FIRE, Wa- 
TER, BATHs, FERMENTS, MENSTRUUMS, FURNACES, 
RETORTS, and other inſtruments ; to change ANIMAL, 
VEGETABLE, and FossiUE bodies, by inducing Fus10N, 
PUTREFACTION, FERMENTATION, D1$SOLUTION, Ex- 
HALATION, &e. and hereby procuring SP1RITs, SALTS, 
O1Ls, Acip, ALCALINE, AROMATIC, URrivnovs, 
Wixks, VineGARs, FLOWwERs, CALces, CRYSTALS, 
SOAPS, TARTARS, REGULUs, MAGI1STERY, EXTRACT, 
ELixix, CErRvuss, Mintum, LiTHARGE, QUINTEsS- 
SENCE, PHosPHORUs, ALCAHEST, PHILOSOPHERS 
5HTONE, and the like ; by the operations of DisT1LLA- 
Ti1ON, EXPRESSION, COHOBATION, SUBLIMATION, 
RECTIFICATION, CRYSTALLIZATION, CALCINATION, 


AMALGAMATION, DIGESTION, PRECIPITATION, Vi- 


ry 4 FIXATION, 'TRANSMUTATION, and the 
01. 


| 
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, 


| 


| 


| 
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pen in the ſeries of references. To obviate this; 
ribution farther, in the way of notes at the bot- 


tom 
like. An OR Dranx, AvruUm FULMINANS, artificial 
EARTHQUAKE, Mace, DryixArtox, &c. 
W OP IT ICS 


, including the laws and conſideration of 
VISION, and VISsIILE OgjErs; effected by means 


of LicuT: its Rays; their REFRANGIBILITY, RE- 
FLEXIBILITY, &c, Focus, TRANSPARENCY, OPACI- 
TY, SHADOw, &c. REFLECTION thereof, in MikRroOR, 
Look ixq-GLAss, CaToPTRIC, CisTULA, &c. RE“ 
FRACTION, in LENS, Pr1sM, GLASS, &c. Application, 
in TELESCOPE, MicroscoPe, MAGic LANTERN, &c. 


SPECTACLE, POLEMOSCOPE, POLYHEDRON, CAMERA 
OBscuRA, &c. 


„ PERSPECTIVE, or the projection of PoirTs, 
LixESs, PLANES, &c. in SCENOGRAPHY, ORTHOGRA- 
PHY, ICHNOGRAPHY, ANAMORPHOS1S, &c. 


** PAINTING, or the DESIGNING of objects in 
CLAIR-OBSCURE, PROPORTION, &c. with ORDON- 
NANCF, EXPRESSION, &c. Circumſtances hereof; Ar- 
TITUDE, CONTRAST, GRove, &c. Kinds; L1iMNING, 


M1NtAaTURE, CAMIEUX, FRESCO, &c. ENAMELLING, 
Mos ac, &c. | 


** PHONICS, or the doctrine of SOUNDS, Voice, 
&c.. Their Modifications, in Echo, REsoNANCE, WHI1sS- 
PERING PLACE, SPEAKING TRUMPET, &c, Their 
Towne, Gravity, INTERYAL, &c. '[1ME, TRIPLE, 
&c. expreſſed by NoTE, CyorD, &c. Compariſons there- 
of; CoxcorD, as Unison, OCTAVE, THirD, Four TH, 
DiscorD, &c. ComposITION; as MELODY, HAR- 
MONY, COUNTERPOINT, SYMPHONY, SYNAULIA, 
CHIME, SoxnG, RHYTHMUs, &c. Kinds; GEnvus, 
Mons, &c. Circumſtances; Key, CLEFF, SIGNATURE, 
TRANSPOSITION, &c. STAFF, SCALE, GAMMUT, SOL- 
FAING, MODULATION, &c. Inſtruments; OrGan, 


BELL, TRUMPET, LYRE, CYMBAL, VIOLIN, HARPS1- 
CHORD, &C. 


 HYDROSTATICS, or the conſideration of 
FLUIDS; their SPEciFic Gravity, DENSITY, 
EqQv1iL1BRIiUM, &c. Inſtruments to meaſure the ſame z 
as AREXOMETER, HYDROSTATICAL BALANCE, &c. 
SIPHON, TORRICELLIAN, &c. Motion thereof; in 


Pume, FouxNTAIN, SPIRAL SCREW, HYDROCANISTE 
RIUM, HYDROMANTIC, &c. 


**PNEUMATICS, or the conſideration of the AIR; 
its WErGHT, DENSITY, PRESSURE, ELASTICITY, &c. 
ConDENSATION, RAREFACTION, MoOT10N, WIN p, &c. 
in A1rR-PuMPe, Sueriox, VACUUM, &. Meaſured by 


BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, M- 
NOMETER, &c. ANEMOMETER, WINDMILL, &c. 


„ MECHANICS, including the ſtructure and con- 
trivance of AACHINES; as BALANCE, STEELY ARD, 
PuLLY, PoLyYPAST, .&. WHEEL, CLock, WATCH, 
PENDULUM, SPRING, FUusEE, &c. CLEPSYDRA, 
Coacn, RoTAa ARISTOTELICA, PERPETUAL Moriox, 
&c. MiIL, PrEss, Vice, LaTHE, Loom, WiNDLASsS, 
&c. Operations of SWIMMING, DIVING, FLYING, &c. 


*5 ARCHITECTURE, including the conſtruction 
of BUILDINGS; as Hovse, TEMPLE, CHuRcHn, 
HALL, PALAOE, THEATRE, &c. SHIP, GALLY, GAL- 
LEON, ARK, BUCENTAUR, BOAT, &c. PYRAMID, 
MAv$s0LEUM, PANTHEON, &c. CAPITOL, SERAGLI1O, 
EscuRiAL, &c. ARCH, VAULT, BRIDGE, MoNnu- 
MENT, Tou, &c. Forms thereof; RoTunno, PLAT- 
FORM, PINNACLE, &c. PLANS, DESIGN, ICHNOGR A- 
PHY, PROFILE, &c: Parts; as FQUNDAT1ION, WALL 
Roor, &c. Dook, WinDow, STAIRS, CHIMNEY, &Cc: 
ORDERS: as TuscAx, Doric, CoRINTHIAN, &c. 
CARYATIDES, RusTic, GoTHic, &c. COLUMN; Pr- 
LASTER, ATTIC, &c. Parts thereof ; ENTABLATURE, 
CAPITAL, PEDESTAL, &c. CORNICE, FRIEZE, BAsE, 
&c. VoLuTE, PEDIMENT, MoDILLION, CONSOLE, 
&c. MouLDinGs; OGEE, TORE, ASTRAGAL, SCOTIA, 
ABacus, OvoLo, &c. Materials; as BRICK, STONE, 
TYLE, SLATE, SHINGLE, &c. TIMBER, WAINSCOT, 
GLass, LEAD, PLAISTER, &c. BEAM, RAFTER, MoR- 


TAR, NAIL, HINGE, KEY, Lock, &c. QuaRrRY, M- 
SONRY, &c. 


o 


” SCULPTURE, or the framing of STaTvz, Fi- 
GURE, ORNAMENT, &c. in REL1Evo, CREUX, &c. as 
b 


CARVING, 


tom of the 


Canvinc, Por r ER, PORCELAIN, &c. ENGRAVING 3 
SEAL, DYE, &c. ETcnincG, CuTTiNG, MEZZOTINTO, 
&c. FoUNDERY; of BELL, LETTER, ORDNANCE, &c. 
CorininG; Monty, MEDAL, MEDALLION, &c. PILE, 
LEGEND, &c. LAPIDARY, TURNING, INLAYING, VA- 
NEERING, DAMASQUEENING, ENCHASING, &c. 


* TRADES and MANUFACTURES; as PRINT. 
ING, PAPER-MAK1NG, BOOK-BINDING, &c. GILD- 
ING, JAPANNING, GLASS-MAKING, GRINDING, &c. 
PLUMBERY, FoRG1NG, HAMMERING, &c. WEAVING, 
BLEACHING, WHITENING, &c. FUuLLING, DYING, 
PRESSING, SHEERING, CALENDRING, TABBYING, 
FRrIEzZING, &c. WOOLLEN, SIT.K, LinuM INCOMBUST- 
IBILE, &c, CLOTH, SERGE, TAFFETY, STOCKING, 
&c. VELYET, TarEsTRY, HaT, &c. 'TANKING, 
CunrnvyinG, TAwiNnG, &c. SHAMOISING, SHAGREEN, 
Morocco, &c. Making PARcHMENT, GLUE, Gon- 
YOWDER, SMALT, SOAP, STARCH, &c. CANDBE, 
TaPER, ToRcH, &c. STEEL, BUTTON, Pin, NEEDLE, 
Prpz, Fan, PERUKE, &c. 


2% PYROTECHNY, or ARTITICIAL FIRE. 
WORKS including the conſideration and uſe of Gun- 
POWDER, MATCH, FUSEE, &c. Of ORDNANCE, CAx- 
Non, Gun, MoRTaAR, &c. CARRIAGE, CHARGE, 
PROJECTION, RANGE, POINT-®ELANK, RECOIL, &. 
PPTARD, CARcAss, SHoT, BomB, GRANADO, &c. 
RocKeT, STAR, &c. 


% MILITARY Axrs, including the conſideration of 
ARMTIES, FLEETs, Cavalry, INFANTRY, &c. 
conſiſting of REGIMENTS, TROO SC, COMPANIES, PHA- 
L ANX, LEGION, &c. SOLDIERS; DRAGOON, GRENA- 
DIER, FUS1LEER, CUIRASSIER, ARCHER, JANISSARY, 
SPAHI, VELIITESs, ARGYRASPIDES, GEND'ARMERY, 
&c. Divided into SQUADRON, BATTALION, BRIGADE, 
&c. commanded by GENERAL, MARSHALL, BasHaw, 
ADMIRAL, &c. LIEUTENANT, BRIGADIER, COLONEL, 
CAPTAIN, SERJEANT, Major, ADJuTANT, ENSIGN, 
QUARTERMASTER, "TRIBUNE, CENTURION, PR1IMI- 
PILUS, &c. in BATTLE, SIEGE, MARkcu, CAMy, &c. 
Ranged in LINE, CoLuMN, &c. Motions; ATTACK, 
RETREAT, HALT, &c. EvoLUuTiONs; WHEELING, 
CoUuNTER-WHEELING, &c. SIGNALS; WoRD, Drum, 
CHAMADE, &c, GUARDS; GARRISON, PIQUET, PA- 
TROL, RouND, QUARTER, PLACE or Arms, &c. 
STANDARD, BANNER, EAGLE, LABARUM, &c, Their 
ARMS; ARTILLERY, CARABINE, MvsqQUET, Cc. 
HELMET, BUCKLER, PELTA, CulkaAss, &c. ARIES, 
BALIs TA, CATAPULTA, SLING, &c. 


„ FORTIFICATION, or the conſtruction of 
FORTRESSES; as CiTADEL, CASTLE, Town, 
&c. FORT, STAR, REDOUBT, &c. WoRkKks, or parts 
thereof; RAMPART, BASTIlox, Diren, CounTER- 
SCARP, CURTIN, &e. RAVELINE, HoRN-wonk, 
CROwNWORK, &c. APPROACHES; TRENCH, Sap, 
Mint, &c. LINE, PARALLEL, CIRCUMVALLATION, 
Kc. BATTERY, ATTACK, &c. 


32 ASTRONOMY, or the doctrine of the H A. 
VENS,; their CiRcLEs, EcLiepTic, Zopiac, Mrrlpi— 
AN, EQuaTOR, VERTICAL, AZIMUTH, GALAXY, &c. 
PorxNTsS; as POLE, ZENITH, NADIR, &c. Celeſtial bo- 
dies, VIZ. STARS, BUN, &c. Aſſemblage thereof; into 
SN, CONSTELLATION, &c. Their PRECES$10N, CUL- 
MINATION, REFRACTION, DECEINATION, ASCEN= 
SION, LONGITUDE, LATITUDE, ALTITUDE, AMPLI- 
TUDE, AZIMUTH; PLANETS; as SATURN, VENUS, 
EarRTH, Moon, SATELLITE, CoMET, &c. Their 
PLACES, ASPECTS, SYZYGY, CONJUNCTION, Qua- 
DPRATURE, DIAMETER, DisTANCE, PERIOD, REvo- 
LUTION, ORBIT, NODE, &. Their STATION, Rr Ro- 
GRADATION, EQUATION, &c. Their PHASEs, ECL1esE, 
PENUMBR A, OCCULTATION, PARALLAX, CREPUSCU- 
I. Uu, MacuLz, &c. Obſervations thereof; taken with 
the QUADRANT, GNOMON, MICROMETER, RETICU- 
LA, &c. Collected in CATALOGUE, TABLES, &c, Hy- 
roruksks, or SYSTEMS thereof; CorERNICAN, Ty- 
CHONIC, PTOLEMAIC, &c. Exhibited in SrukRE, 
GLOBE, &c. 


33 CHRONOLOGY, or the doctrine of TIME; 
meaſured by YEAr, MonTH, WEEK, DAY, Hou, Ac E, 
PERIOD, CYCLE, &c. Commencing from Eyocna, In 
CARNATION, HEGIRA, &c, Laid down in FAsTr, AL- 
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ages; but this is in a looſer manner, to prevent the embarraſs of a ſtrict analyſis, ſo cor 


plex and hifubive as this muſt otherwiſe prove. Some of the principal articles, in every branch of ſci- 
ence 


MANACK, CALENDAR; JULIAN, GREGORIAN, &c. Ac- 
commodated to FtasTs, FERI&, EASTER, &c. by means 
of EracTt, GoLDHEN NUMBER, DOMINICAL, &c. 


% DIALLING, including the FuRN1TURE, and pro- 
jection of DIALS; HoutzonNTAL, DECLINING, RE-: 
CLINING, DEINCLINING, &c. MooN-D1arl, RixG- 
DIAL, HoRODICTICAL, &c. Inſtruments; as DECLINA« 
TOR, ANALEMMA, SCALES, &c. 


35 GEOGRAPHY, including the doctrine of the 
EARTH, or GLOBE: its CirCLEs, PARALLEL, 
Tropic, Hok1zoN, Axts, POLES, &c. Its ZoNnEs, CL1- 
MATES, &c. Its PLACES; their LonGiTuDE, LAT1- 
TUDE, DiSTANCE, ELEVATION, &c. Inhabitants; Ax- 
TIPODEs, ABORIGINES, | ROGLOTYDES, ASC11, PE- 
KISCI1L, &c. Inſtruments relating thereto; GLoze, Mae, 
&c. 


% NAVIGATION, or the conſiderntion of $ 4 7 L- 
ING; in SHiep, FRIGATE, BARK, &c. Parts thereof; 
MasT, ANCHOR, SAILS, YARDS, CORDAGEF, CAPSTAN, 
RuDpER, DECK, &c. Their CoursE, RHUMB, &c. 
ſhewn by ComPass, NEEDLE, VARIATION, &c, Vi- 
reted by STEERING, CURRENT, &c. Diſtance, or 
RECKONING, by Loc, OBSERVATION, LONGITUDE, 
LATITUDE, &c. Taken by FORESTAFF, BACKSTAFF, 
ASTROLABE, NOCTURNAL, SINICAL QUADRANT, &c. 


Wrought by GUNTER,, CHART, MERCATOR, 'I'RA- 


VERSE, &c, The operations of SHOUXDING, WEIGHING, 
CAREENING, SIGNALS; BuoY, &Cc. 


„ COMMERCE, or the affairs of {ZERCHAN- 
DIZ E; including Moxty, Coix, SPECIES, &C. as 
Pouxp, CRowN, SHILLING, PENNY, STERLING, Do. 
CAT, DOLLAR, FIECE OF EIGHT, UALENT, SESTERCE, 
SHEKEL, and the like. WEIGHTS; LIBRA, OUXCE, 
&c. MEAsURES; Foor, YARD, STANDARD, &. 
Given in EXCHANGE, TRUCK, . PERMUTATION, CoOM- 
MUTATION, &c. for MANUFACTURE, SPICE, Drvs,: 
WooOLLEN, SLAVE, NEGRO, &c. IMPORTED, EXPORT- 
ED, TRANSPORTED, Convoy, FLOTA, &c. Conditions 
thereof; TARKIFT, CONTRABAND, CHARTER-PARTY, 
FREIGHT, AVERAGE, &. CUs TOMS, DUTY, I ONNAGE, 
PouNDAGE, &c, BOTTOMRY, PIKE, &c. Tranſacted 
by CoMPANY; as HANs, STEELYARD, EAST INDIA, 
Turky, HAMBURGH, Mi1sS$S1SIPPI, HOUTH SEA, As- 
SIENTO, REGISTER, COLONY, FISHERY, FACTORY, 
&c. At STAPLE, FAIR, MARKET, BANK, EXCHANGE, 
&c. By Commis8s10N, FACTOR, BROKER, &c. WEIGH= 
ING, paying by BILL; at USANCE, ACCEPTANCE, 
PAR, PROTEST, DiscounNT, RECHANGE, &c. AC- 
TION, SUBSCRIPTION, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. | 


® ANATOMY, or the AN ALVSIS of ANIMAL 
BODIES, and their PAkTs, viz. BONES; as CRANIUN, 
RIB, VERTEBRA, RAaDlus, FEMUR, "TIBIA, SACRUM, 
Pois, PATELLA, &c. Their ARTICULATION, APO- 
PHYSES, &c. MusCLEs; ABDUCTOR, ADDUCTOR, 
ERECTOR, DEPRESSOR, DELTOIDEs, SARTORIUS, 
CucuLLARIs, ORBICULARIS, SPHINCTER, &c. Their 
TEtxpoNs, FIBRES, &c. VESSELS; as ARTERY, AOR- 
TA, ASPERA, TRACHEA, PULMONARY, &c. VEINS; 
as Cava, PoRTA, JUGULAR, CAROTID, &c. GLANDS; 
as PANCREAS, PAROTIDEsS, PROSTATES, &c. NERVES 
OyTic, OLFACTORY, AUDITORY, &c. LYMPHATIC, 
LAcrEAL, MESARAIC, MuclLAGinovus, &c. 'Their 
VaLvEs, Tunics, ANASTOMASES, &c. Their Hu- 
MOURS;3z as CHYLE, BLOOD, SPIRIT, SEED, GALL, 
Unix E, Milk, SWEAT, Marrow, &c. MEMBRANES; 
PANNICLE, CuT1s, CUTICULA, PAPILLA, &c. VENT- 
ERS, HEAD, MENINGEs, BRAIN, &c. EYE, Ear, Pu- 
PIL, TYMPANUM, ToxGuE, 'TooTH, PALATE, LA- 
RYNX, GLOTT1S, OESOPHAGUs, &c. VISCERA, So- 
MACH, LUNGS, HEART, &c; LIVER, SPLEEN, K1D- 
NEY, INTESTINES, BLADDER, &c. FUNCTIONS or ope- 
rations hereof; REsPIRATION, DEGLUTITION, Di- 
GESTION, CHYLIFICATION, SANGUIFICATION, Clk- 
CULATION, SYSTOLE, Nur RITION, SECRETION, Ex- 
CRETION, PERSPIRATION, VOMITING, & GENI1- 
TALSz Pruis, TxtsTiCEEs, , CLiTORIs, MATR1x, 
NyMPHA, HYMEN, EMBRYO, ZOOPHYTE, MOLE, &c. 
FRECTION, GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GESTATION, 
DELIVERY, LOCHIA, MENSES, &c. 


9'MEDICINE, including the conſideration of LIFE 
and HEALTH: conditions thereof ; Lonoxzvirty, 


STRENGTH, 


P 


R E F 
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ence, are hereby brought to light, and ſuch as will naturally ſuggeſt, and lead to the reſt ; fo that this 
may afford the reader a ſort of ſummmary of the whole; and, at the ſame time, diſpenſe a kind of 
auxiliary, or ſuccedaneous order throughout the whole; the articles omitted all naturally enough rang- 


ing themſelves in their proper places among theſe. 


as it may not only ſupply the office of a able of contents, by preſenting the diſperſed 


A detail of this kind is of the more conſequence, 
materials of the 


book in one view; but alſo that of a rubric, or directory, by indicating the order they are moſt advan- 

tageouſly read in. Note, then, that the initial words of the notes correſpond to the final ones of the 

analyſis ; and that their ſeveral members, or items of both, make ſo many heads or articles in the book. 
I might here have ended my preface ; and perhaps the reader would be willing enough to be thus 


diſmiſſed. But ſomething has been already ſtarted, 


which will require farther diſquifition. The diftri- 


bution we have made of knowledge is founded on this; that the ſeveral branches thereof commence 
either Art or Science, according to the agency or non-agency of the human mind, in reſpect thereof, 
It remains to take the matter up a little higher, and explain the reaſon and manner of this operation : 
to confider knowledge in its principles, antecedent to ſuch intervention of ours; and even purſue it up 
to its cauſe, and ſhew how it exiſts there: and trace the progreſs of the mind through the whole, and 


the order of the modifications induced by it. 


This is a deſideratum which we could not here decline 


entering upon, on account of its immediate relation to the preſent deſign. It is the baſis of all learning 
in general; the great, but obſcure hinge, on which the whole Encyclopedia turns. 

O be more explicit: Words are the immediate matter of knowledge; I mean of knowledge con- 
fidered as communicable, or capable of being tranſmitted from one to another. We ſhould have known 
many things without language ; but it would only have been ſuch as we had ſeen or perceived ourſelves. 
The obſervations of others could no way have been added to our own ; but every individual muſt have 


STRENGTH, TEMPERAMENT, &c. Means, as Foop, 
Drink, ExERCISE, &c, Oppoſites; as DEATH, Dis- 
EASE, &c. Kinds hereof; CHRoNic, ErIpEMie, Cox- 
 TAG10vs, &c. as PLAGUE, FEVER, GouT, APOPLEXY, 
EprLEPsY, PALSY, Pox, PoLYPus, PALPITATION, 
MANIA, HYDROPHOBIA, SPASM, HYPOCHONDRIAC, 
PHTH1sS1s, SCORBUTUS, DROPSY, TYMPANITES, LE- 
PRA, ITCH, PL1ICA, OPHTHALMIA, GUTTA, CATA- 
RACT, and the like, WOUND, ULCER, CANCER, FRAC- 
TURE, FissuxE, CARES, and the like. SYMPTOMS; 
S16N, DiacnosTic, PULSE, URINE, &c. PRESCRIP- 
Tiow, CRISIs, CURE, &c. REGIMEN, DiE T, MEp1- 
CINE, &c. Kinds hereof; SPECiFic, PURGATIVE, 
EMETIC, DiaPHORETIC, DiuRETic, ALTERATIVE, 
STYPTIC, ASTRINGENT, EMOLLIENT, OPIATE, AB- 
- SORBENT, CAUSTIC, ANODYNE, SYMPATHETIC, CAR- 
Diac, CEPHAL1C, FEBRIFUGE, ANTIMONIAL, CHA- 
LYBEAT, MERCURIATL, and the like. OPERATIONS; 
as EVACUATION, PHLEBOTOMY, SUTURE, LITHO- 
TOMY, AMPUTATION, INOCULATION, SALIV ATION, 
CoucHinG, CUPPING, TREPANNING, LOUCHING, PA- 
RACENTESIS, STROAKING, TRANSFUSION, CASTRA- 
Tion, CIRCUMCISION, and the like. 


*> PHARMACY, or the PREPARATION and Con- 
POSITION of REMEDIES; as MITHRIDATE, TREA:“Eͤ 
CLE,. HiERA PicRA, LAUDANUM, DIASENNA, Ton- 
BITH, CALOMEL, 8&c. in the form of ELEcTary, 
ConFECTION, EXTRACT, TINCTURE,SYRUP, TROCHE, 
Piit, PowDER, Lonoc, PoTION, APOZEM, DRops, 
medicated ALES, WinEs, WATERS, UNGUENT, E- 
PLASTER, PURGE, CLYSTER, SUPPOSITORY, PESSA- 
RY, COLLYRIUM, &c. From DRUGs, or SIMPLES; as 
GUuUAlAcUM, SASSAFRAS, COLOCYNTHI1s, CRocus, 
RuvnansB, CAaSSIA, SENNA, CORTEX, OTYRAX, JA- 
LAP, SCAMMONY, OP1UM, &c. FaTs, CLaws, Horns, 
Kc. of VIPER, CRAB, ELK, &c. CANTHARIDES, MI1L- 
LEPEDES, MUMMY, USNEA, ICHTHYOCOLLA, &c. 
ANTIMONY, ORPIMENT, ASPHALTUS, BIiSMUTH, 
MArcas1TE, BOLE, CINNABAR, MARs, VENUS, &c. 


1 AGRICULTURE, or the TiLLAGE and im- 
provement of S0 ILS, CLAX, SAND, EARTH, &c. by 
the operations of PLowING, FALLOWING, BURNING, 
SEMBRADORE, SEMINATION, MANURING, &c. To 
produce Corn, HE, FLax, LiQuoRICE, SAFFRON, 
&c. For MALT, FARINA, &c. GRANARY, THRESH- 
ING, Kc. The culture of TREEs, T1MBER, &c. by 
PLANTING, SHROWDING, (BARKING, &c. For Cop- 
PICE, PARK, PADDOCK, HEDGE, PASTURE, &c. 


* GARDENING, including the culture of HERBS, 
Frowers, FrviTts, &c. as DWARF,STANDARD, WALL, 
ESPAL1ER, SALET, &c. The operations of PLANTING, 
"FRANSPLANTING, REPLANTING, WATERING, EN- 
GRAFTING, INOCULATING, PRUNING, PINCHING, 
VARIEGATING, &c. Preventing DISEASES, BLIGHTS, 
Gun, &c. , The UsE and ordering of a HoT-BEp, 
GREEN-HOUSE, NURSERY, GARDEN, VINEYARD, &c. 
'Pheir ExeosURE, WALLS, HOR1ZONTAL SHELTER, 
Kc. WALKS, GRASS-PLOT, TERRACE, QUINCUNX, 
PARTERRE, &c. 


* MANEGE, including the conſideration of HORSES; 
their Act, CoLouk, Toorn, Hoor, STAR; &. 


Packs; as AMBLE, GALLoy, &c. AlRs; as VoLTE, 
DEM1YOLTE, CURVET, CAPRIOLE, &c. Alp, CoR- 
RECTION, HAND, BiT, &. SADDLE, SHOE, BRIDLE, 
Kc. DISEASES; as HALTING, FARrcy, STAGGERs, 
SCRATCHES, YELLOws, &c. Operations; as RowEL- 
LING, CURTAILING, GELDING, &. Hawk, HawK- 
ING, Hook, &c. RECLAIMING, CASTING, &c. Pre, 
FILANDERS, &c. Hound, HuxTixG, &e. Rur, 
STALKING, BIRDLIME, TRAMMEL-NET, BaT-FowL- 
ING, &c. FisH, FiSHING, Fi$HERY, &c. ANGLING, 
Hook, Rop, FLoarT, &c. Bait, FLYinG, Huxixs, &c. 


+* GRAMMAR, or the conſideration of LAN. 
GUAGE: as EnGL1sn, LaTinN, GREEK, HEBREw, 
FRENCH, &c. Their Dr1aLEcT, IDbiox, PATAvINITY, 
&c. Matter thereof; LETTER, VowEL, CoxsoxaNT, 
DIrHTHONG, ASPIRATE, CHARACTER, SYMBOL, 
HIER ROOCLV HI, &c. SYLLABLE, PARTICLE, &c. 
WorDs; kinds thereof; Noun, PRonoun, VERB, &c. 
SUBSTANTIVE, ADJECTIVE, &c. Their CoNnSTRUC- 
TION, CONCORD, REGIMEN, &c. In CASE; NOMINA- 
TIVE, GENITIVE, & GENDER ; MASCULINE, &c. 
NUMBER, PERSON, Moop, TENSE, &c. Into SEN- 
TENCE, PHRASE, PER1OD, &c. Diſtinguiſhed by PorwT, 
ACCENT, COMMA, &c. Delivered by PRONUNCIATION, 
WrITIiNG, ORTHOGRAPHY, &c. 


+ HERALDRY, or the conſideration of COATS; 
conſiſting of FIELD, CHARGE, FIGURE, &c. as Cross, 
CHEVRON, BEND, PALE, &c. with ABATEMENT, DIF- 
FERENCE, QUARTERING, &c. Compoſed of CoLouR, 
METALS, PoiNrs, &c. Borne on EsCUTCHEON, SHIELD, 
&c. Accompaniedwith SUPPORTERS, HELMET, CREST; 
MANTLING, Morro, &c. Device, EMBLEM, REBus, 
ZAENIGMA, &c. And deſcribed by BLAZz OR. 


1% RHETORIC, or the means of PERSUASION; 
as INVENTION, AMPLIFICATION, Topic, PLACE, AR 
GUMENT, PAsSSIONs, MANNERS, &c. DisPosITI1ON, 
ExXORDIUM, NARRATION, CONFIRMATION, PEROR A- 
TION, &c. ELOCUTION, SUBLIME, STYLE, NUM- 
BERS, &c. FIGURES; as EXCLAMATION, PLEONASM, 
EPIPHONEMA, APOSTROPUE, PROSOPOPOEIA, ANTI. 
THESIS, &c. TROPES; as METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
SYNECDOCHE,SARCASM, HYPERBOLE, CATACHRESI1S, 
&c. ACTION, GESTURE, MONOTONIA, &c. CoMpo- 
SITIONS; as ORATION, DECLAMATION, PANEGYRIC, 
&c. PARABLE, Ess Ax, DIALOGUE, HisTORY, &c. 


7 POETRY, including the conſidetation of VERSE; 
its MEASURE, FEET, QUANTITY, &c. as HEXAMETER, 
ALEXANDRINE, SPONDEE, IAMBIC, &c. RHYME; 
STANZzA, &c, COMPOSITIONS; as EPIGRAM, ELEGY, 
SONG, MADRIGAL, HYMN, ODE, PixDaRrIc, &c. 
ECLOGUE, SATIRE, GEORGIC, &c. ANAGRAM, AcRos- 
Tic, BURLESQUE, MAacaRoNnic, LEONINE, ''ROUBA- 
DOUR, &c. DRAMATIC; as TRAGEDY, COMEDY; H1- 
LARO-TRAGOEDIA, FARCE, &c. Parts thereof; AcT, 
SCENE, PROrAs Is, EPITASIs, CATASTROPHE, &c. 
Circumſtances; PROLOGUE, EPiLOGUE, SOLILOQUY; 
Cnorvs, &c. Laws; UniTy, AcT10N, &c. Er; its 
FABLE, HERO, MACHINES, &c. CHARACTERS, MAN+ 
NERS, SENTIMENTS, &c. PERSONIFICATION, PRO- 
POSITION, INVOCATION, EPISODE, &c, ILIAD, Ops 


SEE, RHAPSODY, &c. | | 


gone 
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e through a courſe for himſelf, without any aſſiſtanee either from predeceſſors, or contemporaries, 
t is evident, that, in this caſe, nothing like an art or ſcience could ever have ariſen : the little ſyſtem 
of things, which come immediately in one man's way, would but have afforded a flender ſtock of know- 
ledge ; eſpecially to a being whoſe views were all to terminate in himſelf. Add, that as the chief occa- 
fions of his obſervation would have been of the fame kind with thoſe of other animals; it is probable 
dis knowledge would not have been very different, whether we conſider its quantity or quality. It is 

confeſſed, that all our knowledge, in its origin, is no other than fenſe ; whence it ſhould follow, that 
one being has no natural advantage over another, in irs diſpoſitions tor knowledge, other than what it} 
has in the ſuperior number, extent, or acuteneſs, of its ſenſes. 

IT is, then, to language that we are chiefly indebted for what we call fcfence. By means of language 
our ideas and notices, though things im their own nature merely perſonal, and adapted only to private 
uſe, are extended to others, to improve their ſtock. And thus, by a kind of ſecond ſenſe, a man gets 
perceptions of the objects that are perceived by all mankind ; and is preſent, as it were by proxy, to 
things at all diſtances from him: we hear ſounds made a thouſand years ago; and fee things that paſs 
a thouſand miles off. If the eagle really ſees, the raven ſmells, and the hare hears, farther and better 
than man; their ſenſe, at beſt, is but narrow, in comparifon of ours, which is extended, by the arti- 
fice of language, over the whole globe. They ſee with their own eyes only; we with thoſe of a whole 
ſpecies. In effect, by language, we are upon much the ſame footing, in reſpect of knowledge, as if 
each individual had the natural ſenſe of a thouſand : an acceſſion, which, alone, muſt have ſet us far 
above any other animals. Bur, at the ſame time, this very acceſſion of a multitude of ideas, more than 
naturally belonged to us, muſt have been in a great meaſure uſeleſs, without certain other faculties of 
ordering and arranging them; of abſtracting, or _— one a repreſentative of many ; of comparing 
them together, in order to learn their relations; and of combining them, &c. The efle& thereof is 
what we call diſcourfing and philoſophizing ; whence ariſe dofrines, theories, &c. | 

EVERY wond is ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſome point, article, or relation of knowledge. From which 
it follows, that the vocabulary of any language is repreſentative of the ſeveral notices of the people 
among whom it obtains : I mean of the primary, or «ſolute notices ; for, by the conſtruction of theſe 
words*with one another, a new ſet of ſecondary or relative notices are expreſſed. To enter better into 
this, it may be obſerved, that the ſeveral objects of our ſenſes, with that other ſet of things analogous 
hereto, the proper objects of the imagination, are repreſented by fixed names; denoting ſome of 
them, individuals Þ ; others, kinds &, &c. Now theſe, which make the firſt or fundamental part of 
a language, it is obvious, are no other than a repreſentation of the works of nature and art, as they exiſt 
in a kind of till. life, or in a ſtate of inaction, and independency one upon another. But, in regard 
we do not find the creation thus quieſcent, but obſerve a great number of mutations ariſe in the things 
we are converſant among; we are hence put under a neceſſity of framing another ſet of words, to ex- 
preſs thefe variations, and the actions to which they are owing, with the ſeveral circumſtances and mo- 
difications thercof f. By this means, nature is removed, as it were, out of her dormant conſtitution, 
and ſhews in action; and thus may occafional deſcriptions be framed, accommodate to the preſent ſtate 
of thin 


HENCE ariſe two kinds of knowledge; the one abſolute, including the ſtanding phenomena; the 
other relative, or occafional, including what is done, or paſſes, with regard to them. The former is, 
in ſome ſenſe, permanent; the latter is merely tranfient, or hiſtorical. The firſt is held forth, as al- 
ready obſerved, in the vocabulary : the fecond is vague, and uncircumſcribed by any bounds ; being 


what fills all the other books. In effect, this laſt, being in ſome meaſure caſual, may be ſaid to be in- 
finite : becauſe every new caſe, i. e. every new application and combination of the former, furniſhes 
ſomething new. — 


IN the wide field of intelligibles appear ſome parts which have been more cultivated than the reſt; 


chiefly on account of the richneſs of the ſoil, and its eaſy tillage ; but partly too by reaſon of the ſkil- 
ful and induſtrious hands under which it has fallen. Theſe ſpors, regularly laid out, and conveniently 
circumſcribed, and fenced round, make what we call the Arts and Sciences: and to theſe have the labours 
and endeavours of the men of curiofity and learning, in all ages, been chiefly confined, Their bounds 


have been enlarged from time to time, and new acquiſitions made from the adjoining waſte; but ſtill 
the ſpace of ground they poſſeſs is but narrow; and there is room either to extend them valtly, or to 
Tay out new ones. | | 


THEY were divided, by their firft diſcoverers, into a number of ſubordinate provinces, under di- 
flinct names; and have thus remained for time immemorial, with little alteration. And yet this diſtri- 
bution of the land of ſcience, like that of the face of the earth and heavens, is wholly arbitrary ; and 
might be altered, perhaps not without advantage. Had not Alexander, Cæſar, and Gengis Khan, lived, 
the diviſion of the terraqueous globe had, doubtleſs, been very different from what we now find it: 
and the caſe would have been the ſame with the world of learning, had no ſuch perſon been born as 
Ariſtotle. The firſt diviſions of knowledge were as ſcanty and ill concerted as thoſe of the firſt geo- 
graphers ; and for the like reafon : and though future Bacons, Cartes's, and Newtons, by opening new 
rracks, have carried our knowledge a great way farther ; yet the regard we bear to the ancient adven- 
turers, and the eſtabliſhed diviſton, have made us take up with it, under all its inconveniences, and ſtrain 


and ſtretch things, to make our later diſcoveries quadrate thereto. I do not know whether it might 
not be more for the general intereſt of learni 


ing, to have the partitions thrown down, and the whole 
laid in commen again, under one diſtinguiſheck name. Our inquirers, in ſuch caſe, would not be con- 
fined to ſo narrow bounds; but we ſhould be led to explore many a rich track, now doomed to lie 


neglected, becauſe it is without the pale. 

ART), and Serence, are, indeed, words of familiar uſe, and great ſignificance ; but, I doubt, little 
underſtood ; philoſophers have long laboured to explain and aſcertain their notion and difference; but 
all their explanation amounts to little more than the ſubſtituting of one obſcure notion for another. Their 
attempts have uſually terminated in ſome abſtracted definition, which rather caſts obſcurity than light 
on the ſubject ; and expreſles very little of the eſſence, and obvious phenomena thereof. To come at 
which, we muſt be at the pains of a new inveſtigation. | 

TO Scizxce, then, ſeem to belong ſuch things as men may difcover by the uſe of ſenſe and reaſon- 
ing; whatever the mind deſcries in virtue of that faculty whereby we pereeive things, and their rela- 
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tions, is matter of ſcience : ſuch are the laws of nature, the affections of bodies, the fules and ctite- 
rions of right and wrong, truth and error, the properties of lines and numbers, &c. Science, in effect; 
is the reſult of reaſon and ſenſe, in their general or natural ſtate, as imparted to all men, and not mo- 
dified, or circumſtantiated, by any thing peculiar in the make of a man's mind, the objects he has been 
converſant among, or the ideas he has pleſent to him. In fine; ſcience is ho other than a ſeries of de: 
ductions, or concluſions, which every perſon, endued with thoſe faculties, may, with a ptoper degree 
of attention, ſee, and draw: and a ſcience, i. ez a formed ſcience, is no more than a 1 of ſuch 

concluſions, relating to ſome one ſubject, orderly and artfully laid down in words. Thus a perſon who 
has all the ideas expreſſed in Euelid's Defimitions; and fees the immediate connexion of thoſe in his 
Axioms ; which no man, acquainted with his-language, can be ſuppoſed withont ; may be ſaid to have 

it in his power; with attention and induſtry, to torm all the theorems and problems that follow : he nas 

nothing to do but to range thoſe ideas orderly in his mind, compare them together, one by one, in all 

their ates; and put down the immediate relations obſerved in the compariſon, i. e. their parity, im- 

parity, &c. And after the relations of each to each are thus got, which make a kind of pfimary propo- 

ſitions; to proceed to combine them, and takedown the relation reſulting from a compariſon of the ſeveral 

combinations. By ſuch means, without any other helps than penetration and perleverance, might he 

make out an infinite number of propoſitions; poffibly more than Euclid has done: there being a new 
relation, i. e. a new propoſition, reſulting from every new combination. 1 

TO Axr, on the other hand, belong ſuch things as mere reaſon would not have attained to; things 
which lie out of the direct path of deduction, and which require a pecutiar caſt, or turn of mind, to 
ſee, or arrive at. A man might call theſe the reſults of particular or perſonal reaſon, in oppofition to 
the former; but ſuch a denomination would be thought unphiloſophical. It may, perhaps, be 
more juſt to conſider reaſon, here, as modified or tinctured with ſomething in the complexion, humour, 
or manner of thinking, of the perſon ; or as reftrained and diverted out of its proper courſe, by ſome 
views or notices peculiar to him. The differefice between the two may be illuſtrated by that between 
wit and humour; the former whereof is a general faculty of exciting agreeable and ſurprifing pictures 
in the imagination; and the latter a particular ont: the former is pure and abſolute in its Kind; the 
latter tinged with ſomething foreign and complexional. | | 

AN art and a ſcience, therefore, only ſeem to differ as lefs and more pure: a ſcience is a ſyſtem of 
deductions made by reaſon alone, underermined by any thing foreign, or extrinſic to itſelf; an art, on 
the contrary requires a number of data, and poſtulata, to be furniſhed from without; and never goes 
any length, without, at every turn, needing new ones. It is, in one ſenſe, the knowledge and percep- 
tion of theſe data that conſtitutes the art: the reſt, that is, the doctrinal part, is of the nature of ſci- 
ence ; which attentive reaſon alone will deſcry. | | 

AN art, in this light, appears to be a portion of ſcience; or general knowledge; conſidered, not in 
itſelf, as ſcience, but with relation to its circumſtances, or appendages. In a ſcience, the mind looks 
directly backwards and forwards to the premiſes and concluſions : in an art, we alſo look laterally to the 
concomitant circumſtances. A ſcience, in effect, is that to an art which a ſtream running in a direct 
channel, with regard to any thing but its own progrels, is to the ſame ſtream turned out of its proper 
courſe, and diſpoſed into caſcades, jets, ciſterus, ponds, &c. In which cafe the progreſs of the ſtream 
is not conſidered with regard to itielt, but only as it concerns the works; every one of which modi- 
ſies the courſe of the ſtream, and leads it out of its way. It is eaſy to trace the progreſs of the former, 
from its riſe to its iſſue; in regard it flows conſequentially: but a man ever ſo well acquainted with 
this, will not be able to diſcover that of the latter, in regard it depends on the genius, humour, and 
caprice, of the cngineer who laid the deſign. 

THESE are ſome of the different characters, or conditions, of art and ſcience ; but there is a dif- 
ference between them prior to any of theſe, and of which theſe are only conſequences. The origin of 
them: all lies higher, in the principle of action, or operation, above ſpecified; namely, as the mind is 
either active or paſſive, in reſpect of them. With regard to this, thoſe things may be faid to belong 
to ſcience, which we only ſee, or perceive ; which flow from the nature and conſtitution of things, by 
the ſole agency of the author thereof ; ſubſervient only to his general purpoſes ; excluſwe of any im- 
mediate agency, or intervention of ours. And, on the contrary, thoſe things belong to art, wherein 
ſuch ſcience or perception is farther modified, and applied, by us, to particular purpoſes and occaſions 
of our own. From hence ariſe the ſeveral differences above mentioned : for the matters of art are only 
perſonal, as they are according to the meaſure of the artiſt's natural faculties, in reſpe& of quantity 
and degree; and to the complexion and caſt of his morat faculties, in reſpect of rheir quality. The 
perception, even of matters of art, is of the nature of ſcience : ſo that thus far the two agree: and 
the*. differences only commence from the ſuperinducing; of a farther modification in the matter of ſuch 
perception; and the giving it a new direction to ſome particular end. By means hereof, it becomes in- 
veſted with a new ſet of conditions, and circumſtances wholly perſonal ; as being all framed and adapted 
to the particular view and aim of the artiſt, and conducted according to his particular degree of know- 
ledge and addreſs; which is the effect of a particular ſet of objects, and a particular organiſm of body. 
In a word, in art there is a moral view or motive, ſupperadded to the natural ſcience, or perception; 
which motive is the proper principle, or primum mobile, of art; perception is its matter ; and ſome 
member of the body its organ, or inſtrument. And from ſuch new principle, &c. ariſe a new ſer of 
ſecondary perceptions analogous to the natural and primary ones. The whole, therefore, ends in this; 
that ſcience ariſes from a natural principle, art from a moral one; or even, as moral matters are alſo, 
in one ſenſe, natural, ſcience may be ſaid to be of a divine original, art of human “. 


HAVING 


* THIS duttiine may ſeem to overturn the Ariſtotelian defi | contented to wait for an impulſe'of another kind. So far is rea- 
nition of art; Ars eff habitus mentis cum rea ratione effetivus, a | fon from leading the way, that it can ſcaree follow at a diſtance, 
habit of the mind operative according to right reaſen; which, at | ſo as to keep in ſight. The principle of motion is evidently 
firſt ſight, appears to be taken from a partial conſideration of the | ſomething other than reaſon ; otherwiſe, rhe greateſt philoſophers 
ſubjeck. If it be the ſingle eharacter or condition of art, to pro- would be the beſt poets, and vice verſa. Ou the contrary, moſt 
ceed according to right reaſon ; the more and purer this reaſon, | of us have known people weak enough in their rational, yet po- 
the more perfect the art, Bur, in ſome of the arts, reaſon ap- | erful fu their poetical facylties, Poetry is an appendage of one 
pears to have little to do; and the leſs, as thoſe arts are in greater | kind of madneſs, and accordingly paſſes, among phyſicians, for 
purity and perfection. Thus it is in poetry; a man that would [a ſymptom thereof, Let not this be thought any reflexion' upon 
undertake an ode, or an epic poem, on the ſtrength of his rea- the poets : a ſpice of the yanx wal is no diſreputable thing: 
ſon, would be miſerably miſtaken : all his efforts would not carry |a many ſeated on that bench, finds himſelf in very good com- 


bim above the humble ſphere of verſification, where he muſt be | pany ; ſome of the greateſt philoſophers, prophets, legiſlators, 
Vor. I. | | 2 1 . doctors, 
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HAVING diſcuſſed the nature and characters 
TERM of art ; an expreſſion as little underſtood as 


* 


Aoctors, fathers, and ſaints, of all ages, being confeſſedly his 
aſſeſſors. It is remarkable with what reſpect and awe the ancients 
treated people ſuſpected to be touched: the very names they 
called them by import a high veneration, and place them, as it 
were, at the treſhold of Jupiter g. One of their moſt common 
appellations, aumine afflati, is, at the ſame time, the molt juſt 
and philoſophical that can be thought of. In effect, a ſhare of 
fury and enthuſiaſm is held, by them, a condition abfolutely ne- 
ceſfary, in order to riſe above the croud, We may add, that the 
poets themſelves have a hundred times expreſly attributed all 
their greater and happicr thoughts to enthuſiaſm, ecſtacy and 
fury ; and they do it implicitly, almoſt in every piece they write ; 
it being their ſtanding practice to take a formal leave of common 
-ſenſe at firſt ſetting out, and call a Muſe for their future guide; 
which, to talk out of the poetical ſtyle, is as much as to ſay, 
they reſign themſelves over to the conduct of genius and ima- 
gination, which they now find ſtrong and prevalent in them: 
thus inſpired, a new ſcene of objects ariſes ; caſtles on caſtles : 
and they ſee things inviſible to other eyes. From ſuch preva- 
leney of imagination ariſes what we call HOIHE1F, which is com- 
mon to all wen, in a gre-ter or leſs degree: philoſophers have 
a little of it, poets a great deal, and lunatics ſcarce any thing 
elſe, | 

IT may ſeem ſtrange to ſay, that the principle is preciſely of 
the ſame kind in them all. We are uſed to conſider it, in the 
two firt, as conflicution ; in the latter, as diſeaſe ; in the tor- 
mer, it is only occaſional; in the latter, perpetual : in the one, 
it is arbitrary, and uncontroulable; in the other, limited, an 
refrained. The barque, in the one caſe, drives of neceſſity, as 

wanting cable and anchor 10 hold her; and, in the other, fails 
out of choice, as finding the wind. favourable, and the voyage 
defirable. But all this amounts to little more than a difference 
in degree, betu cen the ſictions of the poet, and thoſe of the lu 
natic: the moving principle is the ſame in both, though its 
effects be various. It the proper balance and adjuſtment between 
the powers of reaſon and imagination be wanting, vet they ftill 
retain their nature; as the wind is the ſame, whether the pilot 
directs the helm or not. 

T H I S doctrine is plainly countenanced by the ancienrs ; who, 
in ſome retpecis, ſeem to have had clearer and juſter notions than 
the modeins; as being leſs embarraſſed with the jargon and re- 
fine ments of the {cholattic learning. Philoſophy, with them, was 
one degree more limple and obvious than among us: nature was 
not yet covered and concegled under ſo much elucidation, but 
afforded more frequent, and nearer views of herſelt. Accord- 
ingly, the divine Plato, in his Phedrus, aſſerts, © that enthu- 
* fiaſm and madaneis are one and the {ame thing: and has a 
long and cogent diſcourſe to prove, that it muſt be ſo: and among 
the {cveral ſpecics of enthuſiaſm, he exprefly ranks poetry. In 
effect, the eroniizor and warlmey make two of the principal branches 
in his diviſion of enthufiaſm, or inſpiration. And Plutarch, 
though. he divides enthuſiaſm ſomewhat differently trom Plato; 
yet agrees with him in making poetry a ſpecies of it. Nay, the 
moſt reſerved of ail the ancient cruics, Longinus, declares, 
„that the poet is poſſeſſed with a kind of enthuſiaſm ; that he 
„believes he really ſees what he ſpeaks ; and repreſents it ſo to 
& others, that they catch the enthuſiaſm, and ſee it likewiſe,” 
Add, that, ſpeaking of the orators, he does not ſeruple to uſe 
G ,n as ſynonymous with wana. 

1 HE principle, then, of the art of poetry, is ſomething 
other thin reaſon ; and I know of no art that has more of the 
nature and eſſence of art, than poetry: nothing that can faſhion, 
build, and produce things ſo fine, and fo faſt ; ſculpture, archi— 
recture, agriculture, &c, are arts but in an inferior degree, And 
yet, turning another fide of things forwards, poetry will ſcarce 
apprar to have any thing of an art in it, bur father to be all the 
work of nature; wherein. human thought and ſtudy have the leafi 
hand, Ir is produced by a principle ſuperior to that of reaſcn, 
1. e. amore immediate action of the Author of nature, But the 
tame may be ſaid of moſt of the other arts; and when we fay, that 
art produces effects, we mean nature does ſo. The poet's imagina- 
tion amy be conlidered as a ficld, wherein the author of nature 
produces a ſet of objects, which exiſted not before: new images 
ariſe here, like new plants, according to the ſettled laws of the 
Creator; fo fruitful is the womb of nature ! New worlds, innu- 
merable, ariſe out of every particle of an old ove. 

THE fudive arts, as ſome love to call them, i. e. thoſe from 
which permanent effects atiſe, may be conſidered as ſo many 


ſecondary or derivative natures, raiſed by engraitment {rom the 


old ſto.k ; and ſpreading out or projecting from this or that part 
thereof. Here, at firſt fight, man appears ſomewhat in quality 
of creator : the patter's power over his clay has been made a 
thadow or limilitude of that of the Deity over his works: and 
yet the potter, at beſt, is only acceſſory or occaſional to his own 
productions, Nature, that is, the power or principle of action 
and motion, to Which we owe this viſible frame, and all the ap- 
pearances and alterations therein, acts by fixed laws, which ne- 
ceſſarily produce different eſſects, according to the different cir- 
cumſtances of * thus a glaſs globe, being ſwiftly revolved 
about its axis, aud an hand applied to its ſurface, grows warm, 
emits light, attracts bodies, &c. i. e. becomes a hot, luminous, 
electtical body; though before, it had none of thoſe properties, 
50 gunpowder, a maſs of dark, inert, motionleſs matter, being 
only touched with a lighted brand, inſtantly blazes up, and 


+ Opal, Erleoiaraiy Ocho, Eb e, Kdloyon Ecſtatici, Phrenetici, Pythii, Siderii, &c, 


of art and ſcience, it remains to ſettle the notion of a 


any thing in language. Art and ſcience, we have 
obſerved, 


ſmokes, with noiſe ; perhaps burſts a rock, or drives a ball, in 
a parabolical direction, and levels a tower, or other work. Now 
nothing ariſes here, but in conſequence of pre-eſtabliſhed laws, 
which import, that the globe and the powder, whenever by any 
means they come under ſuch eircumſtances, ſhall exhibit ſuch 
appearances. There are no two bodies in nature more different 
from each other, than the ſame is from itſelf, under the different 
circumſtances of contiguity or non-contiguity with fome other 
body, e. gr. with a ſpark of fire, But both ſtates are equally 
natural; and there muſt be a law ef nature to produce the 
appearances of one ſtate as well as of the other.” Now the 
agency of man amounts to this, that he has it in his power to 
put bodies in ſuch circumſtances as are neceſſiry to make this 
or that reſpective law take hold of them. And this we call art 
and by this means we can produce a number of things, or bring 
them into act, which otherwiſe would have remained in eternal 
non- entity. Min may be ſaid to create them, but no otherwiſe 
than the apothecary creates the bliſter, or the gardener the = 
ple; i. c. thoſe effects would neceflarily have ariſen, upon the 
{ame poſition of the cantharides and the cutis, and the ſcion 
and ſtock, it there never had been apothecary or gardener in the 
world. 

WE may define the works or productions of art, therefore, to 
be all thoſe phenomena, or effects, which would not have ariſen 
without the agency, or intervention of man, But man can only 
be ſaid to act, or intervene, fo far, as what he. does is his own 
principle, without being moved or directed by any external pow- 
er; ji. e. ſo far as he is exempted from the influence of any ne- 
ceſſary laws of nature, concurring, however femotely, to ſuch 
effect. So that if, as ſome philoſophers have maintained, man 
were not really. and truly a free agent, there would be no ſuch 
thing as art, in the ſenſe here underſton ; hut art would only be 
a name given to that ſyſtem or ſeries of eſteéts, to which man is 
made by nature, and in her hands, ſubſervient; and might, with 
equal reaſon, be attributed to ſuch effects, as any other natural 
production is ſubſervicnt to. 

W E ſec, then, how far man is concerned in the productions 
of art. Our endeavours are contrived, by nature, to be means 
acceflory to the laws taking place, from whence the effects are to 
ariſe. We are part of the chain, whereby the effect is connected 
to the cauſe. The circumſtances are in our power, on which 
ſuch and ſuch laws depend: and thus far it may be ſaid to be 
active, in the caſe of art: ſuppoſing that there is nothing higher, 
or farther; and that the chain ends with us: in a word, that 
our agency is not ſubordinate, but collateral, to that of the Al- 
mighty. But if there be other ſuperior laws which reſpect thoſe 
ſame circumſtances, and which are not in our power; i. e. if the 
circumitances neceſlary to the former laws be, themſelves, ſup- 
poſed the effects of neceſſary laws, and the immediate work of 
nature; our ageney will dwindle into nothing. The utmoſt that 
can be ſaid of us in ſuch cafe, is, that we are active in reſpect of 
the one, and palſive in reſpect of the other; which, to molt peo- 
ple, may appcar a kind ef contradiction. The ſtatue cannot be 
tormed, unleſs our inclination concur thereto; ſo far its exiſt- 
ence depends on us: but arc our inclinations, with reſpect there- 

to, of our own growth ; or do they riſe naturally, in conſe- 
quence of an apprehenſion of good and advantage in the ſubject ? 
Thar is, does any thing appear good and advantazcoys to us, ab- 
ſolutely, and of itlel; ? or only what the Creatur repreſents to 
us as ſo? And do we cCelire and purſue this ſeeming good, from 
any principle and tendency that is in us, other than u hat we owe 
to his laws? The difficulty tems to amount to this; whether 
between our faculties of apprehending, or willing, and their te- 
ſpective object, there be any relation which he did not create ? 
It any allege, that it is ſuch relation conſtitutes the faculty; and 
therefore, that the queR1on ends in this, whether our faculties are 
from God, or owfelves ; i. e. whether they be the cauſes of 
| themſelves ? I ſhould ſuſpect ſome ſophiſin in the cafe, which, 
at preſcur, I have not penetration enough to detect. 

B U T, having traced the agency of man thus far, we muſt 
here defiſt;;, and, from the faétive arts, reſume the conſideration 
of the active ones; i. e. we muſt paſs from what art does out of 
ue, to what it docs in us: or rather, from the arts whoſe ſource is 
ſuppoſed iv ouriclves, and which ohms outwards; to thoſe 
whoſe ſource ſeems without us, and att inwards; that is, from 
thoſe which arite trom our obſervation and reaſon, directing us 
how to miniſter occalions to the laws which obtain in the external 
world; to thoſe which flow into our imagination, and furniſh 
vccahons to the laws which obtain in the internal world. An in- 
quiry which may, perhaps, carry us where the reader little ima» 

ines; but which will afford an ample diſcuſſion of the principle 
above 6ſtabliſhed ; and a farther inlight into the origin and cauſe 
of ſcience and art, and the nature and meaſure of our agency, 
and paſſion, therein. 

WE have already ſaid ſomething concerning poetry ; not for 
its own ſake, but as a proper inſtance to Mufirre the nature of 
art in. It makes the loweſt article in our Aualyſis, and may be 
conſidered as the laſt in the ſcale of arts; there being a fort of 
progreſſion from the beginning of the analyſis to the end, It be- 
gins with the firſt matter of knowledge, the common objects of 
our ſenſes ; and proceeds through the various modifications the 
undergo by the other faculties of imagination and reaſon, till 
thoſe ſenſible objects become ſo much our own, are ſo aſſimilated 


— 


to us, and, as it were, humanized, that they are part of our- 
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obſerved, are denominations of knowledge, under this or that habitude ; and words are repreſentatives 


of the ſeveral parts thereof. The whole compaſs of words, in all their caſes, is ſuppoſed equivalen 


ſelves, and obey and take directions from our will, and miniſter 
to all our views and porpoſes: of which, this of producing 
images, and making fables, is in one ſenſe, the molt conſpicu- 


ous ; inaſmuch as the greateſt effects here ariſe from the ſlendereſt 


means and endeavours, The poet ſtirs but little in the matter; 
but nature co-operates ſo ſtrongly with him, that this litle ſuf- 
fices, even to make new worlds, In effect, the poet ſeems, as it 
were, to fit nearer the ſpring of action than other men; and to 
have only to do with the general and higher principles thereof, 
which command and direct a number of other ſubordinate ones, 
that he himlelf is not ordinarily aware of, 
poetry, therefore, will hold proportionally of all the other arts ; 
and we have only kept to that, becauſe the influence or inſpira- 
tion is here the moſt apparent and palpable, The principle or 
ſpirit of poetry may be ſaid to be that of art in general; and 
hence many authors do not ſcruple to make all arts the invention 
of poers ; thus it is that Homer is often complimented: with be- 
ing the father of all arts. 

T HE mind is allowed to be paſſive, in reſpe& of the matter 
of the art of poetry. We need not quote the poets to prove it: 
no true poet ever queſtioned his inſpiration : every body knows, 
that their whole ſyllem is built on the ſuppoſition. And hence 
the ſtories of 4po//o and the Mues, of Helicon and Parnaſſus; the 
dreams of Pindus, and the Aonian maids : but the philoſophers 
and critics alſo give them their ſutfrages, and atteſt their inſpira- 
tion, in the fironget terms, Plato contends at large, that all 
poetry is by immediate divine inſpiration, in the proper and 
« literal ſenſe of the word.” Ariftotle confirms it; evo» 5 
emo poetry comes by divine inſpiration, And Piutarch 
ſays as much of all the branches of enthuſiaſm, poetical, di- 
vinatory, bacchical or corybantical, martial or erotic: to all 
which, 
equally agrees. And not only fo, but they hold the enthufiaſm 
communicable from one to another. It ariſes from the poet, as 
its centre, and is diffuſed in orbem: in a leſs degree of intenſe- 
neſ-, the farther it recedes from him. Plato afferts, that the 
gab, or thole who ſung and rehearſed the poets works on the 
public theatres, nay, and the ſpectators thumlelves, were all 
divinely inſpired, in fome degree; which he illuſtrates in the 
caſe of a ncedle touched by a magnet, which communicates an 
attractive property to another needle ; that, to a third; and fo 
on, but with a continual diminution. Nor does the effect end 
here ; but the profeſſors of other arts, as ſculpture, cnticiim, 
and even philoſophy itſelf, borrow their flame and inſpiration 
from this fre. Thus Phidias declared he was inſpired to make 
that wonderful ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, by the reading of Ho- 
mer : and thus Ariſtotle may be ſaid to have been inſpired by the 
ſame poet, to compoſe his immortal Poetics: the like, one of our 
own poets ＋ * of Longinus, that he was inſpired by the Mules, 
or with the fire of a poet, 

BUT, after poetry, rhetoric comes neareſt, and ſhares moſt 
of the ſpirit thereot; accordingly Plato, in his dialogue 1n- 
ſcribed Mu, allows, that“ as we fay pythians, prophets, and 
% poets, are divinely agitated ; fo we do of orators.* Elſewhere 
he adds, „ that they are certainly infpired of Gad, and plainly 
« poſſeſſed.“ So Dion. Halicarnaſſeus relates, that Demol- 
« thenes did plainly eva ;” and adds, that the diſtemper caught 
ſo among his audience, “ that they were poſſeſſed at fecond- 


What we ſhall ſay of 


e aſſerts, the appellation ev92orcariron, Or wheaoinov mah 0, . 
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„ hand, aud brought to do miny things againit their own reaton' 


„ and judgment.” And ZEichines, his piotefled enemy and an- 
tagoniſt, allovs as much. I need not ſay, that Plutarch relates 
the like ot Cicero, in the inſtance of his oration to Cæſar for 
Ligarius. 

SOMETHING like this has been obſerved, even in the 
caſe of prayer to God; ſeveral hegetics are on record for poſ- 
felling their hearers that way. Hacket, executed for blaſphemy 

under queen Elizabeth, is ſaid, by the hiſtorian, “ to have ra- 
« yiſhed all that heard him at his devotions, and converted many 
« in ſpite of their reeth :?* and Sarravius relates, the people 
were periuaded, that“ Cod directed his tongue.“ St. Baſil even 
affirms, ** that our prayers are never right or acceptable, till the 
« fervour thereof carry us out of ourſelves, ſo that God poſ- 
& {efles us in Tome extraerdinary manner.” And hence the 
learned and pions Caſaubon eſtabliſhes a new kind of enthufiaſm, 
which he calls /u*þ/icative or precatory. To ſay no more, the 
author laſt mentioned makes no ſeruple to rank even “ the ordi- 
d nary delights and benefits men receive from the harangues of 
% orators, Sohiſts, preachers, &c, among the eftects of enthu- 
« fiafm and inſpiration; as being what could never have ariſen 
from mere common ſenſe” Aud Plutarch, and others, make 
that ardour which the ſoldier feels in battle, ot the ſame kind 
with that which inſpired the prophet, orator, and poet. 

WE have here little leſs than a ſyſtem, ſufticient to account 
for molt of the phenomena of the mural world, on principles of 
enthuſiaſm; and yet theſe are only a few, out of ihfinite in- 
itances, of the immediate agency aud inipiration of the Deity, 
We find the ſame principle in every art, every invention, every 
diſcovery ; where no natural and neceiſiry connection is per- 
ceived between the diſcovery and fomethiag known betore. 
What has no immediate dependence, either on what we perceive 

by ſenſation, or reflection, comes by the vehicle of inſpiration, 
1. e. of imagination; tor there it riſes. The imagination may 
be called the medium ot art, as ſeuſe is of ſcience, The faculty 
of reaſon can make no great diſcoveries ; it can only advance from 
une ſtep to another, Wed muſt be ready laid to its hand; and 
if theſe be any whe: e interrupted or diſcontinued, there it is at a 


« | 


| 
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the 


ſtand. It is, in fine, a limited principle, ſubje& to very narrow 
bounds ; whereas the imagination ſcems to be indefinite, and ſtill 
kept in the Creator's hand, to be occaſionally made uſe of fot 
the conduct of mankind. | 

THE truth is, when we ſay, ſuch a thing is the effect of en - 
thufiaſm, or inſpiration (ſpeaking, I mean, of profane matters; 
the inſpiration, for inſtance, of Scripture, being matter of a very 
differeut conſideration, and quite befide our preſent purpoſe) 
this does not remove it out of the ordinary courſe of things: it 
does not | up it on any principle'different from that whereby cauſes 
and effects ſucceed each other in the phyſical world. We can 
account for the phenomena of the imagination, as well as thoſe 
of ſenſation. They have their reſpective laws, like other things, 
which they are ſubject to; and to which we have arts and pro- 
ceſſes appropriated. In effect, all the inſpiration here ſpoken of 
may be produced without any great conjuration If the reader 
will not rake offence at this novel philoſophy, he may be con- 
vinced of it. And, 1. In the inſtance of the poetical kind. 

TH E inſpiration of poetry is of a ſtill and pure kind; and 
needs little artifice and apparatus to produce it in an imagination 
naturally diſpoſed for it. The attentive conſideration of ſome 
intereſting object uſually ſuffices to ſet ir a- going. And the gen- 
tlemen of that faculty have all nature to chooſe out of: the fineſt 
ſeaſons, the moſt agreeable ſcenes, and the moſt moving objects. 
Hence it is, that they are continually harping on “ groves and 
„ ſhades, and gods and nymphs, and darts and flames.” How 
do they riot in © meadows, trim with daifies pied; ſhallow brooks, 
« and rivers wide: towers nd battlements they ſee, boſom'd 
„high in tufted trers !” Sdmectimes they ſing ot “knights and 
„ *{quires, and maids forlorn.“ Then, „ tilts and tournaments, 
and feats of arms: pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, with maſque 
and antique pageantry.: ſtories of Thebes, or Pelops line; or 
& the tale of Troy divine; of Arthur and Cambuſcan bold; of 
© Cambal and of Algarſife, and who took Cinace to wife.“ If 
theſe fail, they have all that is gloomy, and ſolemn, and terri- 
ble in nature, at their beck; we may now expect to ſee “ the 
red bolt or forked lightning glare.“ Earthquakes and tem- 
peſts {-1dom roar in vain : it by chance they do, the ill-boding 
** raven's croak“ is ready at hand; or elſe “ the tar-off curfew 

ſounds o'er ſome wide watery ſhore, ſwinging flow with ſolemn 
roar.” And now tor “e baleful ebon ſhades, and ragged low- 
brow'd rocks:“ next enter “ horrid ſhapes and ſhrieks, and 
lights unholy : Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 
Images of things moſt moving to ſenſe readily alarm, and raiſe 
a commotion in the imagination. And the new ideas thus pro- 
cured, coming to be mixed and combined, in the imagination, 
with others there before, new effects ariſe from them, in conſe- 
quence of the laws of the Creator : much as intelligibly as fire 
and flame, upon mixing ſpirit of nitre and oil of clores. 

SCALIG ER diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Seomvevs o6y or poets 
divinely inſpired : the firit, thoſe on whom the inſpiration falls, 
as it were, from heaven, without any thought or ſecking, or, 
at leaſt, by means ot prayer and invocation. The ſecond, thoſe 
in whom it is procured by the fumes of wine, All required to 
the fiſt, is a delicate, pregnant imagination; ſuſceptible of any 
feeble impreſſins that may happen to be made in the courſe of 
things, and ready to take fire at the leaſt ſpark. The ſurfaces 
of the finer fluids, we find, are kept in continual motion, by the 
bare tremor of the atmoſphere, though to us inſenfible : and thus 
the air is never ſo ſtill, but that the aſpin-leaf feels its impulſe, 
and bends and trembles to it; when others require a ruder gut 
to move them: yet theſe, too, give way in a general ſtorm ; 
whole foreſts then totter indifferently : accordingly, we read in 
ancient hiſtory, of whole nations being at once ſeized with the 
poetical fury; few of the cities of Greece, not even Athens it- 
ſelf with all its philoſophy, but has, one time or other, laboured 
under theſe epidemical enthuſiaſms. 

WE have already obſerved, that invention is the principle or 
ſource of poetry : an excellent poet, of our own age, adds, it is 
this which furniſhes art with all its materials: and that, with- 
out it, judgmenr itſelf can, at beſt, but ſteal wiſely, Now this 
faculty of invention itſelt is uſually no other than a delicacy, or 
readineſs of taking hints: but even at moſt, what we are ſaid to 
invent, reſults or ariſes from ſomething altesdy in us. Inven- 
tion produces no new fimple ideas: thoſe can only come by the 
way of ſenſe and obſervation ; all that paſſes in the other caſe; 
is, that from the memory of certain things. i. e. the compreſence 
of certain ideas to the mind, certain new images or pictures ariſe, 
according to the order of things, The ſprightly imagination is 
led, on various occalions, to compound its ideas; and many of 
them ſo oddly and boldly, that we take its productions for new 
things ; and thus think we invent them, becauſe they did not 
before exiſt in that form: there is no more real invention in the 
poet than in the tapeſtry or moſaic worker, who ranges and 
combines the various coloured materials furniſhed to his hand, 
fo as to make an atlemblage or picture, which before had no ex- 
illence, 

THEE reader who has any doubt about this, need only take 
the firſt pic ce of poetry that comes in his way to be convinced 
thut all that is new, and moving in it, is no other than new com- 
polition, and combination of ſenſible ideas. In the 1 Alegre, 
and / Penſero/», two of the moſt poetical pieces in our, or per- 
haps in any language ; how eaſy is it to reſolve all that is ſo ma- 
gical and raviſhing, to the new, uncouth, aud frequently wild and 
romantic aſſemblages of imagination! Who can contain himſelf 
at—"* Sport which wrinkled care derides, and laughter holdin 
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« both his ſides Cynthia petping through a cloud, while rock- 
« jog winds are piping loud. To hear the lark begin her flight, 
and ſinging ftartle the dull night; or early cock with lively 
din, ſcatter the rear of darkneſs thin: or, liſten how the 
hounds and horn, loudly rouſe the gong. morn. — Or ſee 
glowing embers, through the room, teach light to counterfeit 
a gloom.— Or, ftoried windows richly dight, caſting a dim re- 
ligious light. — Or hear Orpheus fing ſuch notes, as warbled to 
« the ſtring, drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 

PERSONIFICATION, which is of that extent and im- 
portance, that it is uſually held the life and eſſence of þ wow is 
a vaſt ſource of new imagery. By this, not only different ob- 
jects, but different ſyflems and worlds, are combined and blended 
together; and what belongs to one kind of beings, man, is at- 
tribured to every other; each object, either of ſenſe or imagina- 
tion, being occaſionally inveſted with all the characters and pro- 
perties bel nging to the human kind. Thus an arrow grows im- 
patient, and thirſts to drink the blood of a foe ; of loiters and 
ſtops half way, loath to carry death, &c. So an action of the 
body, /anghter, is repreſented, by Milton, as itſelf laughing, 
ready to burſt its ſides. One of the planets, the moon, is re- 
preſented as tricked up, and frounced ; and again as kerchiefed, 
and in a decent undreſs, and thus going a hunting, To tell us 
that a fine ſpring. morning, attended with a gentle gale of wind, 
is very pleaſant ; preſently—** Zephyr with Aurora playing, as 
« he met her once a maying, on a bed of violets blue, and 
« freſh-blewo roſes dipt in dew, filled her with a daughter fair, 
« yclep'd in heaven Eophrof; ne nd Mirth on earth.” How 
conſiſtent with the nature of things, that a breath of air ſhould 
lay an early hour of the day down; and that, from a green gown 
thus given, a puſſion of the mind ſhould in time be brought forth? 
In eſtect, the mſpiration of the poet 8 amounts to little 
more than relating things that are naturally incongruous. He 
does not invent, he only rranfpoſes ; nor has he the leaſt power 
to move, other than what he derives from the novelty and ſtrange- 
neſs of his combinations; to which nothing exiſts in the ordi- 
nary ſyſlem, any way conformable. To ſay no more, if inven- 
tion furniſh art; memory furniſhes the invention ; and ſenſation 
the memory, where all knowledge originally commences. And 
the whole proceſs is nothing but the action or operation of the 
Deity, in a courſe of laws, 

AS to the ſecond kind of poets, in whom the inſpiration is 
excited by means of wine, Cafaubon is perfectly frighted at it; 
judging it the higheſt ſtrain of impicty, ro ſuppoſe a man may be 
divinely in'pired by the fumes of liquor. And yet [ do not 
know whether his tright be not founded on a miſapprebhenſion. 
If Scaliger atledge, rhat the juice of the grape may be a mcans or 
condition neceflary to make the laus that concur to invention 
take place; I do not ſee what religion has to do here, more than 
in any other enthuſiaſm. The ule of ſuch means is no way de- 
rogatory to the power or goodneſs of God, who fill remains the 
author of this, as of any other inſpiration ; whether it be by vi- 
fions, by voices, dreams, or the like. What matters it, whether 
the found of a cymbal, or the ſight of an image, or the efluvia 
ef a liquor, be the occaſion ? And of all the bleſſings this juice 
is made the inſtrument of to us; why ſhould it be precluded 
from that, which even the vileſt of God's creatures occalionally 
miniſter ? 

THE inſpiration of oratore, bears a near relation to that of 
the poets ; though, being ſomewhat groſſer, it demands more 
induſtry and art. Quniniilian tells us how a rhetor is to get in- 
fpired ; „ not by ſupinely lolling, and gazing at the next move- 
able, and carelefly turning things over in his mind; but by 1ma- 
« gining the judge and the audience preſent, aud ſtrongly re- 
« preſenting to himſelf the time, the occaſion,” &c, He adds, 
that nobody ought to pretend to be an orator, unleſs he have 
this art of inſpiration at command]; ſo that he can raiſe it at plea- 
ſure, | 

WHAT has been faid above, contains ſome of the general 
principles of enthuliaſm, and their connexion with other phyli- 
cal effects: and it would be eaſy to trace and purſue the ſame, 
where they appear in other cafes, and with other circumltances, 
Thus the- inſpiration excited by the orator in his audience, is 
reſolved, by Caſaubon, into the mulic of the ſpeaker, 1. e. the 
tone and cadence of his voice; and the owfzoy, wr order and 
placing of his words: in which laſt, how fimple and trival ſo- 
ever it may ſeem, all the great maſters on the ſubject allow ſome 
what myſterious, and unaceountably forcible ; and accordingly 
make it the principal part of rhetoric. And yet there is nothing 
zn the whole, but what reſults from the powers, properties, &c. 
of the ſeveral letters, conſidered as ſo many ſounds, artfully com- 
bined, In effect, there is ſome 2-0 pug, or numbers, and ſome 
prev, or dimenſion, in all diction ; much more in that of ora- 
wry : and mulic itſelf has no charin in it, but what it derives 
trom thoſe very ſources. 

NOR mult it be omitted that the uſe of metaphors contri- 
butes its ſhare to the effect: the ſecret whereof conſiſts in this, 
that they are, as it were, accommodated to the ſenſes ; and pre- 
ſent ſuch images to the imagination, as move us moſt, when per- 
ceived in the way of ſenſation. 

AS to that enthuſiaſm feit in prayer, its cauſe is not far to 
ſeck. The powers of rhetoric and muſic, aud a peculiar fervour 
of imagination, raiſed by an apprehenſion of the preſence of 
God, &c, will go a great way, We may. add, that the ancient 
- heathens made uſe of dithyrambics in all their moſt ſolemn pray- 
.&s ; Which, Proclus obſervres, are peculiarly fit to ſtir up en- 
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their hands, 


_ thi whole ſyſtem of poſſible ſcience, though it is only a ſmall part chereof that is actual, i. e. only a 
few of the poſſible combinations are, or ever will be made. 


T HE 


thuGaſlical diſpoſitions. A man that rides 
well fail of going at a great rate, 

B UT the moſt extraordinary and unaccountable kind of in- 
ſpiration is (hill left behind; viz. that of prophecy, div ination, 
diſcovering cures by dreams, &c. which yet may all be produced 
by art; and accotdingly, they have all been taught and ſtudied 
like other arts: not to ſay, alſo, practiſed like them for a liveli- 
hood. Schools and colleges of prophets, divines, augurs, &c. 
were numerous, both among Jews and Gentiles; and there was 
little in their diſcipline, but what may be reſolved into what his 
been. atready ſaid. Here, all the mcans above mentioned, all the 
ſprings of enthuſiaſm, were uſed ; and frequently all combined 
together, to make the more compound and extraordinary effect. 
The fight of vaſt objects, as rocks and mountains, wild proſpects, 
ſolitary groves, gloomy caves, furious rivers, ſeas, &c. which 
we find to work fo ſtrongly on the mind, were indulged ; and 
frequent changes, and ſudden tranſitions, were made fiom one 
to another. Such unuſual objects neceſſarily ſuggeſted unuſual 
ideas; which were heightened by proper applications to all the 
other ſenſes. And when the patient was at length got out of the 
ordinary ſyſtem of thinking, what he uttered was judged oracu- 
lar. And among a large tr«in of objects, which preſented them- 
ſelves to him, Bide could not want an analogy to thinys that 
were really to happen 3 af leuſt in the opinion OT a perſon already 
poſſeſſed with the notion thereof, It may be added, that the pro- 
phecies themſelves had. their ſhare in producing futurity; the 
events whereof partook of the preaiftions, ſome more, others 
leis, according to the degree of poſſeſſion of the parties concerned 
in them. Ia effect, the revelation ſtill retained ſomething of the _ 
means made uſe of to raiſc it. And hence a revelation was arti - 
ficially producible of the complexion required ; which was the 
very apex of the art. So that the divination, when moſt perfect, 
really ſuppoſed a natural knowledge of the thing demanded, and 
was butit on it. | 

AS to dreams, &c. there was a formula for them; the cir- 
cumſtances whereof might be appropriated to raiſe in the imagi- 
nation an idea of the thing requied. Aſter a number of cere- 
monirs, the party wus to fleep in the remple ; and the priefts had 
not only the placing of his body, and the ſtrewing of his bed, 
but alſo the management of odours, ſounds, &c, in the night- 
time. So that if any natural means were known for the cue, 
here was room enough to ſuggeſt it to the patient's imagination, 
which was made acceffible to them; and, as it were, put into 
But if no adequate remedy were known; us, it is 
probable, they hardly entered fo far into the part; yet what was 
thus ſuggeſted, perhaps at random, how ſtrongly muſt it opera:e, 


Pindar's horſe cannot 


| when entorced by the opinion of its coming by miracle and in- 


ſpiration ? We ſee what the bare preſence aud aſſarance of a phy- 
ſician will frequently do; even cure diſorders far above the reach 
of his {kill ; and what an improvement would it not be to the 
faculty, to have the farther afliſtance of a little (hew of religion 
and ceremony ? 

I A M afraid I may feem to have been too long abſent from 
my ſubject ; but it has been all along in my eye, and a little re- 
capttulation will convince the reader, that we have not wandered 
far out of the way, We have ſhewn whence all our knowledge 
originally ariſes ; that ſenſation is its only ſource ; that what 
comes this way, comes by the agency of the Divine Being; that 
it is farther modifted in the memory or imagination, where new 
aſſemblages are frequently made, which is called iuwention ; that 
it is continually altering, by the admiſſion of new ideas from 
without ; but till remains ſubject to the laws impoſed by the 
Creator; ſo that nothing happens therein, but in conſequence of 


ſuch laws. Thus far the mind appears merely paſſive; and thus 


it ſtands with reſpeC&t to the matter of all knowledge and art. It 
remains, now, to conſider its form, or that whereby ſuch know- 
ledge becomes art, i. e. becomes ſubſervient to human purpoſes, 
and under the direction of human reaſon, | 

HERE, therefore, a new ſlate of the mind, agency, and a 
new faculty thereof, reaſons come in play : the foundation and 
office whereof will be beſt aſcertained, by inquiring what there is 
in the artiſt's, c. gr. Homer's mind, that concurred with his in- 
ſpiration or invention, to the produttion of his poem ? This will 
be found to reſolve into, firſt, an inclination to produce ſome 
piece, in the way of table, that ſhall ſtrongly repreſent the miſ- 
chiefs of diſcord among confederates ; and, ſecondly, a know- 
ledge of certain means neceſſary to that end, or an acquaintance 
with certain rules and meaſures which tend to produce ſuch au 
effect. 

THE firſt is a moral viecu, or motive, Which has already been 
laid down as the ſpring, or principle, ot all human action, and 
which is founded on the Wale an of good, or advantage, to 
ariſe from ſuch a poem. The ſecond, viz. the knowledge of the 
means, ſtands on the common footing of the knowledge hitherto 
diſcourſed ot. | 

THE means and meaſures of an art make a kind of prelimi- 
nary doctrine, neceſſary or conducive thereto, called the theory of 
the art; which alſo, in one ſenſe, may be conſidered as another 
art, diſtiuct from the former: at leaſt, to come at it, is the bu- 
ſineſs of another art. If, for inſtance, a certain polition, or ſet 
of motions of rhe body, be conſtituted, by nature, the occaſion 
of a poetic inſpiration ; aud ſuch and ſuch images and ideas, 
ariſing herefrom, be conſtituted the occaſions of ſuch paſſions in 
the mind of a reader, and ſuch views conſequent thereon ; viz. 
an averſion to enmity and contention : to form an art produQtive 
of theſe effects, we mult firſt obſerve the like effects to ariſe from 
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THE buſineſs of knowledge, then, is cantoned out among the body of words: but they do not beat 
equal ſhares thereof. Being creatures of our own, we have dealt with them accordingly; and made: 


the like cauſes ; and infer, that it is probable theſe motions, or | 


theſe images, are the occaſions thereof: and conſider their order, 
manner, and circumſiances, to form the art, or method. So 
that we have here, as before, 1. Mater, or phenomena, furniſhed 
by ſenſation, and preſerved in the memory. 2. Form, ariting 
from the moral vi-w, which led us fo frame an art; add in or- 
der thereto, to conſider and dwell on the phenomena, compare 
them together, and infer ſomething from them. 

IT appears, therefore, that we have two arts of poetry, very 
different from cach other, ariſing from different cauſes, tending 
to different ends, and rarely found, in any great degree, in the 
ſame p:rſon. The firſt art Homer poſſeſſed in perfection; the 
2 Ariſtotle. 

BU T, for all their difference, the two will be found of the 
ſme general nature and kind; and only to differ in point of de- 
gree, and ſubordination ; as they are hearer to, or farther trum, 
the principle of all knowledge and art, ſenſation, Homer, we 
have ſhewn, was infpircd : he derived his art only from nature, 
acting on him in the ordinary courſe of things, and firſt preſent- 
ing objects to his ſenſe, then to his imagination; and others are 
3nſpired from him, i. c. they derive the inſpiration trom nature, 
through his means: among whom is Ariſtotle, Nature, as ſhe 
appears to the ſenſes, is Homer's object; as ſhe ſhews herlelt in 
Homer, ſhe is Ariſtotle's :; by which time the 1n{piration is grown 
a degree cooler, aud leis forcible ; and the ideas, thus excited 
at ſecond-hand, moving the mind lefs, it can attend more ſtea- 
dily to them, and perceive their relations better. In the firit, it 
falls Eke lightning immediately from heaven; the ſecond may be 
compared to the refiexion of the ſame lightning in a mirror. 
The reading of Homer, 1. e. the exciting and calling up his 
ideas, and images, dots, as it were, impiegnate Ariltotle's ima- 
ination, and tranſplant the poct's whole ſtock into the philoloe 


pher's garden, to be farther cultivated, Accordingly, Aridoile, 


applying his reaſon to them, and examining them etuſely on ati 
ſides, perceives divers relations and analogies betacen them, 
which Homer was not aware of: and which the wermth of his 
imagination, and the quick ſucceion of new ideas, would not 
give him room to attend to. "Theſe analogies he calls yrs, or 
laws, the aflemblage or ſyſtem whereot make what we call Ari- 
ſtotle's Art of Poetry. 

TH E like proceſs might be obſerved in the ſeveral other arts 
Thoſe we have hitherto chiefly kept to, have been of the ſym- 
bolical kind: we ſha!l here give an inftance in what we call the 
real kind, viz. architectufe. An Athenian Tculptor, then, ob- 
ſerving an acanthus ſhooting up under a baſket, is pleaſed wirh 
the figure it preſents: and, taking the hint, invents the capital 
of a column on the model thercof: and, by a number of like 
ſteps, an entire order gradually arof- : and, in time, a whole 
art. Things thus advanced, and another perfon ſeeing a build— 
ing framed after ſuch manner, he aitentively examines the ſeve- 
ral members, their forms, proportions, &c. and puts them down 
in writing: and thus does another polterior art ariſe, And be- 
tween the two there ſtill remains the ſubordination already ob- 
ſerved between the means, or occaſions of producing them; i. e. 
the rules thus formed, being couched in words, ſupply the of- 
ſice of the external objects they were origiaally derived from, and 
prove occaſions of rating ideas, or images, in the imaginations 
of future artilts, to be imitated in their proper materials, 

THE arts, then, of poetry and architecture, come firſt in at 
Homer's and Callimachus's ſenſe, in the ſimple quality of natu- 
ral objects; which, meeting with other ideas in the memory, or 
imagination, and coming to be compared and combined there- 


with, by the agency of the moral view or principle which ſug- 


geſted the making of a poem, &c. as advantageous and dehirable, 
new productions ariſe, e. gr. a poem, or a building ; which 
coming, at length, under the cognizance and conſideration of rea 
ſon, certain relations er analogies are diſcovered therein, which 
tend to propagate and produce the like at any time, Reaſon re- 
turns rules for matter ; which rules prove like the philoſophers 
ſtone, which tends to turn all materials it is applied to into gold; 
and the materials thus tranſmuted, like the pretended mul:1pli- 
cative virtue of the ſame ſtone, from every thing they are ap- 
plied to, produce rules again. And thus are we arrived at the 
reaſon ofthe Ariltotelian definition of art above mentioned, which 
we ſee lies pretty deep, and coſts ſome pains to come at; as do 
many other doctrines of that philoſopher, which the precipi- 
tancy of moderns has rejected as falſe, only becauſe they would 
not to be at the pains to diſcover their truth, f 

REASON, imeffect, which is the laſt faculty the matter of 
art arrives at, is the firſt from which the form or rules thereof, 
which are to propagate it, ariſe, In which view, reaſon may be 
laid down as the principle of this ſecondary art, or theory ; as 
imagination is of the primary one, We ſtill ſee the effect of the 
firſt laws, even in the latter art; external objects ſtrike the ſenſe 
and imagination fo firongly, that they reach to reaſon ; which, 
like an infinitely elaſtic ſubitance, reflects them back again; and 
thus they again grow into objects of ſenſe, and fo on in a circle, 

THIS ſeems to make the tuo arts differ very widely: and as 
reaſon appears our higheſt faculty (inaſmuch, as it is this alone 
that tends to produce and multiply, and accordingly all our 
knowledge appears. proportionably higher and purer, as reaſon 1s 
more concerned therein), the rules or theory of an art appear of 
infinitely nearer conſequence than the matter thereof. The for— 
mer is, in ſome ſenſe, active, and, like the Almighty mind, tends 
to produce new things, new worlds, new ſyſtems, without end ; 
the latter is mere paſſion, and ends in bare brute perception. 
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YET Ariſtotle's rules, it muſt be obſerved, do not tend ta. 
Bei poetry ; I mean not the matter of poetry, but enly the, 
orm; Arittotle's art is nut the art of poetry, in that ſenſe, as 
its rules do not tend to produce enthuſiaſm. They only give the 
human part, and relate what reaſon obſerves in the productions 
of the imagination, i, e. what there is in them, that is a proper. 
object iu this laſt faculty, and comes under its notice. In effect, 
poetry is only ſubject to Ariſtotle's rules, as there is reaſon, not 
as there is inſpiration or invention, in it, | 

T H E ſource of poetry, we have obſerved, lies out of poetry, 
in a higher ground; and to turn the ſtream upon us, is the buli- 
neſs of this ocher art of inſpiration, The immediate inſpiration 
is not ſo immediate as we may imagine: it is not the ultimire? 
principle of art, but it is itfelf ſubordinate to anwther farther or 
purer art; ſo that we muſt not only have art and rules to produce 
poetry, but alſo to produce the principle thereof, inſpiration, or 
invention. And the ſame will hold of the rules of this laſt art, 
themſelves, which will require others; and ſo on in infiuitum + / 
at leaſt, the ſeries will be infinite, if we only take ourſe! ves, and 
our own agency, into the account, 

T O cicar up this, it may be obſerved, that the art, e. gr, of 
poetry, is not only the reſult of another higher art, as above 
laid down, but that its matter and form are each of them the 
fkubje*t of a particular art, an each of them require another 
higher art to produce them. The means, for inſtance, neceſſary - 
for inſpiration, or the invention of images, make one art; and 
thoſe tor their application to the preſent purpoſe, another; ſo 
that the art of poetry reſolves itſelf into two lvbordinate ones: 
the firſt of which may be called the art of inw-2tion, the other 
the art of pudgment,”or criticiſm :; each of which has all the cha- 
rafters of the general art; is come at like it, produces new ob- 
jects like it, an reſolves into principles of the ſame kind with it. 
Nor docs the view end here: for as each of theſe ſubordinate 
arts may be conſidered as conſiſting of matter and torm, each of 
them reſolves lower into tao other arts: and the ſame may be 
ſaid of each of theſe ; and io on. So that there is really an infie 
nite ſeries of arts, previous to any one, and accelfary thereto 
all diſtin& from each other, though all of the ſame general na- 
ture, and only differing in point of order, or ſubordinacy, They 
ariſe ſubordinately from the ſame cauſe, and tend ſubordinately 
to the tame end; which difference or ſubordination, as already 
noted, ariſes only from their greater or leſs diſtance from the 
principle of all knowledge, ſenſation, 

UPON the whole; ſenſible nature furniſhes the matter of 
them all, by means ot the imagination; and moral nature the 
form, by means of the light of reaſon, Tue former propoſition 
has been ſuſſiciently diſcuſſed : it remains ro enquire a little far- 
ther into the latter: for, that reaſon faurni/bes the means, &c., mult 
be farther qualified, ere it be received. Our reaſon, it is to be 
obſerved, does not perceive any neceſſary and immediate con- 
nexion between the means and the effect; for there really is none: 
confequently, reaſon cannot be the author of them ; in regard, 
the medium is wanting, whereby, alone, it could poſſibly attain 
them, So that they muſt be procured by ſome other canal, which 
will, at length, be found to end in ſenſation. In effect, ere we 
know, that ſuch means conduce to ſuch end, we muſt firſt have 
obſerved, or found it ſo by experience. Our memory ſuggeſts to 
us, that ſuch or the like cauſes have been followed by ſuch or 
the like effects; which is the only foundation we have to expect 
any thing from them on the preſent occaſion, Thus, it Homer's 
reaſon directs him to retire into a place free of noiſe and diſturbs 
ance, at a time when his mind is clear, an] in due temper, and 
there to apply himielt with attention and earneſtneſs to think on 
his ſubject ; in conſequence of which means, new ideas and images 
preſent themſelves, ſome more immediately relative to the pre- 
tent purpoſe, others lets : whence comes all this, but that Ho- 
mer remembers ſuch or the like ideas as are now wanted, to have 
ariſen upon the uſe of ſuch or the like means ? And if, among 
the croud of images, he chooſes only fuch as are moſt proper and 
immediately conducive to his end, and throws aſide, or expunges, 
the reſt ; whence is this, but that he remembers ſuch, on for- 
mer occaſions, to have contributed more fully to ends like his 
own, than ſuch other? So that the whole procefs appears to be 
little other than remembrance, which, we know, refolves into 
ſenſe, 

BUT memory, it is here to be noted, deals only in paſt 
things: it informs us, that on ſuch an occalion ſuch means, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, produced ſuch effects; but its notices 
are merely narrative, or hiſtorical, and relate only to thoſe nu- 
merical means, occaſions, circumitances, &c. which can never 
happen again. So that memory ſpeaks nothing to the preſent 
caſe, nor gives any directions how the particular purpoſe, now in 
view, is to be atiained : its language is only this: Such means 
did produce ſuch and ſuch effects.” To make the application 
of paſt thivgs to preſent, is the office of reaſon ; which comes in 
where memory ends; and ſubjoins that, “ if ſuch means have 
done fo, ſuch others will now do fo.” And, conſequently, it 
is reaſon that, in ſtrictneſs, preſcribes the preſent meaſures, 

OUR inquiry now draws towards an itſue ; and it only re- 
mains to ſhew, in what manner reaſon attains this end, i. e. what 
tarther or higher means there are, to enable it to furniſh mea- 
ſures tor the preſent exigency, from the cirnumſtances of paſt 
ones? This it effects by certain perceptions of ſimilitude and 
diſſimilitude, parity and imparity, congruity and incongruity, 
between former and preſent means, occaſions, &e. By virtue 
ot theſe, the mind inters, that, „ inalmuch as ſuch means were 
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ſome more, others leſs ſignificant, at pleaſure ; ſome ſtand for large provinces, others for petty diſtricts 


thereof. 


In effect, the order wherein we attain our knowledge, has occaſioned us to make a kind of ſort- 


ment in the matter thereof. Though the mind only ſees and perceives individuals, which alone are 
the proper objects thereof; yet it has a power of combining and complicating theſe together, for its 
own conveniency : and hence its progreſs from particulars to generals, from fimple to complex. 
Hence we come to have words of all orders and degrees ; from the fimplicity of an atom, to the com- 
plexneſs of the univerſe. It is pleaſant to trace the mind, bundling u its ideas, and giving names to 
the ſevetal 3 to obſerve, for inſtance, how it proceeds from the ſimple idea, hinking, to the more 


comprehen 


ive one, knowledge, thence to a ſcience, thence forward to ſcientifical, &c. 


INDEED there are very few of our words that expreſs ſingle or ſimple ideas. The reaſon is, that, 
obſerving certain relations to obtain between the ſeveral ideas; as of cauſe and effect, ſubject and attri- 
bute, &c. we do not ſo much conſider them abſolutely, and independently, as under ſuch circumſtances 
and relations to each other. The great readineſs or propenſity of the mind to combine its ideas, and 
thus pay or receive them in parcels, has left us very few fimple ones; I mean, very few names which 


denote only one 1dea. 


The words am, or mathematical point, uſually imply ſeveral ideas; in regard we 


are led to take the attributes and relations into the conſideration of the ſubject: thus we confider the 
atom, as hard, heavy, and indivifible ; as the principle of phyſical magnitude; as contributing to the 
conſtitution of bodies, &c, And even the primary qualities themſelves, as hardneſs, heavineſs, and the 
like, fimple as they are in their own nature, are ſo far combined with particular circumſtances, e. gr. 
their cauſe, &c. that their names become none of the leaſt complex. 

NOW what we call a em, is no other than “ a word which denotes an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem of 
« ideas, relating to ſome one point, which the mind has artfully complicated, or aſſociated together, 
« for the convenience of its own operations.” Or, it is © a word which comprehends ſeveral ideas 
« under a certain relation to each other, whereby they repreſent ſome complex piece of knowledge to 
« the mind, for the conveniency, &c.” Or, © it is a word, which holds ſeveral different ideas com- 
« bined together in a relation, ſuch as they appeared under when the mind firſt conſidered them as a 
© ſtanding phenomenon, and took meaſures to have them fixed or retained in that quality.“ 

TH E effect of a 7erm is, that by virtue thereof, we are enabled to receive or communicate knowledge 
with more eaſe and diſpatch ; foraſmuch as, having proper combinations thereof always ready made, we 
are ſaved the neceſſity of beginning de novo, and detailing it in individuals: much as in arithmetic, to 
avoid the embarraſs of a large number of units, we tell by tens, or fixties, or hundreds : with the like 
view, on ſome occaſions, we make up certain ſums of money in rouleaus, or in purſes; and thus pay 
and receive them, without the trouble of telling or enumerating the contents. 

IN this ſenſe of a term, we ſhall find little elſe in language. Among nouns all are ſuch, except pro— 
per names, which, indeed, are out of the ordinary caſe of language; yet even theſe ſometimes become 

erms; as when any particular ideas become conſtantly attached to them, e. gr. in Mzcenas, Machiavel, 
Augrflus, Atlas, Bucephalus, Argo, &c. And, among verbs, very few but are terms, except the general ones, 
to be, to do, and 10 ſuffer. As all the others ſuppoſe theſe, and modify, or ſuperadd ſome farther cir- 
cumſtances thereto; they commence terms of courſe : ſuch, for inſtance, is the word 7% moiften ; which, 
as it carries a farther meaning than the bare act of applying a fluid to a dry body; and denotes, e. gr. 
the modus of action, and the alteration ſuperinduced by it, viz. the ſoftening, lubricating, &c. is a 


thorough term. 


So, to firike, as it not only implies a certain motion of the arm, but this motion ef- 


fected by the ſucceſſive contraction and dilatation of certain muſcles, &c. has every thing that is eſſen— 
tial to a term. In the ſame ſenſe, a fe is a term, as much as a leder; and a pin, as an axis in peri- 


trochio. | 


THIS may look like ſtretching a point, eſpecially to thoſe who are uſed to confider terms, as things, 
I know not how, quaint and myſterious ; and make a term and a hard word the ſame thing. But there 
is no remedy : complexneſs is the only charaſteriſtic, that will be found to hold good, of them all; 
and if there be any other more ſpecific, and diſtinguiſhing properties in moſt of them, as we ſhall have 
occaſion, hereafter, to ſhew there are; yet theſe, not being univerſal, cannot be made the foundation 


of a juſt philoſophical definition. 


lar one; as they afford a more uſeful and adequate knowledge of the ſubject, ſo 


They may perhaps, be introduced, to good E into a popu- 


ar as they do obtain. 


THUS much relates to what we may call erms of knowledge, which are one degree more ſimple than 
the terms of an art or ſcience; and were, for that reaſon, pitched upon to exhibit the common nature 


and origin of both. 


Theſe latter ariſe out of the former, by the ſuperaddition of ſome new character, 


or condition. They were before members of the commonwealth of knowledge: but they are now in- 


„followed bv ſuch effects; ſuch others, by parity of reaſon, will 
% be followed by ſuch others.“ And that, „ as there are ſuch 
aud ſuch differences between former and preſent occaſions, and 
e circumitances ; there muſt be ſuch and ſuch other correſpond- 
Dent variations in the preſent meaſures, to keep up the con- 
« gruity.“ All which relolves into the Fa Sans 8 K. word, 
aualgy. Thus it is found, that every means, every ſtep of an 
art, includes what has been already (hewn of the whole art; and 
conſiſts of walter, turniſhed by memory, from ſenſe and ob- 
ſervation : and form, furniſhed by reaſon, from compariſon and 
analogy. i 

AN D thus it is reaſon that makes all our hiſt rĩcal knowledge 
of any tignificancy to us. It is this that makes former caſes ſub- 
tervieat to the preſent occalion, We may look upon this, as the 
inſtrument or faculty of transferring ; whereby the effects of tor- 
mer times and places are brought over to the preſent ones, With- 
out tits, ſenſe would loſe its chief uſe; and memory, with all 
its Copia, would be no other than uſcleſs lumber. It is this fa- 
culty alone, that arranges our ſenſible idcas into any thing of 
tubordinacy, Memory only preſents them ſuch as they firlt ap- 
peared ; wholly diſtinct all, and independent of each other, be- 
ing connected by nothing but their compreſence, or co-exiſtence, 
1 point of time and place, "The eſtabliſhment of all other rela 
tinus is the work of reaſon; which from theſe few ſenſible re- 
lations, inters num rous others; e. yr. from the compreſence of 
two things in reſpect of time, place, Sc. it concludes that ſome 
new appearance, perceived in the one, was occalioned by the 
cther; and, therefore, that there was ſome power in the latter, 


9 


by which this was effefted, &c. And thus it is we come at the 
relations or perceptions of cauſe, effect; action, patlion ; pro- 
perty quality, &c. ſo that to this faculty of reaſon we owe the 
whole ſcience of phyſies; which is no other than the doctrine of 
cauſes : at leaſt the form thereof. The matter, i. e. the ſenſa- 
tions themſelves, being furniſhed by tenſe, conititute natural - 
florv, the baſis of all knowledge whatever. 

WE are now got to the top of all our natural faculties, ca- 
n; and the moit refined of all our ſciences, analocy. It te- 
mains to obſerve, that with this natural reaſon is connected Mo- 
ral inclination. In the cale, for initance, ot good; to the voice 
of reaſon repreſenting a thing as fuch, is connected a Cehre or 
inclination towards the fame ; which is the great priaciple of hu— 
man action, or op*-ration, aud commands a number oft ſubordi- 
nate ones; the application of all which, coaltitutes what we call 
the prr/uit of ſuch good. 

AND thus we are got to the bottom of all our moral facu!- 
ties, d+/ire, Or inclination. Hence, as reaſon is the end of pal- 
ſion, or perception; inclination is the beginning of action; the 
one terminating in the apprehenſion of good, where the other 
commences, And again, as the perception of analogy is the ul- 
timare effect of ſcien e; the inclination, arifing by mcans here - 
of, in the beginning of art; the two being joined, and, as it 
were, inolculated, in ſome middle point. And thus external or 
phy ſical things come to influence or produce internal or moral 
ones: thus the whole effect of fenſible nature is applicd to moral 
Aud thus do phy ſics take hold of ethics, God of man. 


nature. 


corporate d 
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corporated into ſome certain province, or city thereof; where they become of farther ſignificance and 
conſideration than before: that is, ſome new ideas and circumſtances are now taken into the combina- 
tion, which before did not belong to it. A term of art, then, “ is a word that has a meaning beyond 
« jts general or ſcientifical one, and this meaning reſtrained to ſome one art.“ Or, © it is a word uſed 
« to denote a certain combination of ideas, under ſome peculiar relation, retained arbitrarily in ſome 
cc art, and either not uſed in any other art, or for a different combination, or with other relations and 
c circumſtances.” | | 

T O make the way a little clearer to the philoſophy of a term of art, it is to be obſerved; that from the 
primary, or literal ſenſe of words, we frequently, by abſtraction, form a ſecondary, general, or philo- 
ſophical one, expreſſing only the quality moſt predominant in the former, excluſive of the particular 
circumſtances of the concrete. Thus, the word Spirit literally and primarily fignitying breath, we 
thence frame a more ſimple general meaning, and uſe the word for any thin, ſubtile matter whatſo- 
ever, Now, terms of art are not immediately formed from the literal or grammatical, but from the 
general or philoſophical acceptation of words ; which is their proper baſis, or the ground-work they are 
erected on. The general or abſtract ſenſe of ſome word already eſtabliſhed, being found to agree to 
ſomething which we have occafion to give a name to; we take the word in that ſenſe, and ſuperadd the 
other incidents and circumſtances, which the preſent occaſions furniſh thereto ; which, being different, 
according to the different matter and ſubject of the art, ſpecify the meaning of the term in this or 
that art. So that the word which, to raiſe it to a philoſophical or ſcientifical ſenſe, was generalized, to 
form a technical one, is again particularized, or appropriated, and inveſted with new accidents; 

T HUS, the ſame word ſpirit, which literally fignifies breath, and philoſophically any ſubtile ſubſtance; 
is technically brought to denote divers others things; as, in anatomy, a thin, animal juice ſecreted in 
the brain, and detatched thence through the nerves, for the uſes of ſenfation, and muſcular motion : 
in chemiſtry, the exhalations of bodies expoſed to the fire : in theology, the third perſon of the Tri- 
nity : in metaphyſics, any incorporcal agent, or intelligence, &c. In all which, we ſee the ſame ſub- 
ſtratum, viz. a fine ſubtile ſubſtance ; but this modified a great diverſity of ways; cach of which is 
ſuſceptible, by farther ſuper- additions, of infinite more. And hence we have legions of ſorts of ſpirits, 
both in the human body, the chemiſts laboratories, the hierarchy, &c. 

THE notion of a term will receive ſome farther light from that of a Derix1riox; which is, as it 
were, the analyſis thereof. By definition we undo what was done in forming the term; that is, We re- 
ſolve the complex ideas into ſimple ones, or reſtore the ideas from their new and artificial ſtate, to their 
primitive and vague one. A deſin ton, then, may be defined, “ An enumeration of the ſeveral fimple 
« ideas couched under any terms, in the relation wherein they ſtand to one another.” We have already 
ſhewn, that terms are words which have peculiar and determinate meanings, reſulting from a certain 
combination of ideas; in which view, a term may be ſaid to be“ a word that is capable of definition ;” 
3. e. of having its ſenſe explained and aſcertained, by an enumeration of its properties and relations; by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from words merely grammatical, whoſe meanings are general and indetermi- 
nate, and may be uſed with equal propriety in a thouſand caſes, We can explain a term; a word is 
inexplicable : all we can do towards this, amounts nor to definition, but only to ſubſtitution, or the 
giving a ſynonymon. 

THUS che idea attached to the word force, is abfolutely incommunicable by means of any language: 
we can only try whether the party have it not already, under another name; to which end, we may 
tell him it is powwer, or energy, or vigour; if he have ideas for any of theſe, he will take in that of force, 
by its relation thereto ; it he have not, we muſt proceed to try him with more, and tell him it is forza, 
or vis, or eficacia, or potentia, &c. or it is Biz, Or iW%ve, Or Swzus, &. If none of theſe will do, it re- 
mains to try, whether he may not have it without any name to it; and ſay, it is“ that whereby one thing, 
coming in contact with another, moves, or ſhakes, or breaks it,” &c, If, by any of theſe means, he 
learns what force is, he does not form any new idea; he only learns a new name: and finds, that what 
he had known by one name, others call by another; or that what he had never taken the pains to diſtin- 
guiſh by any name, ſome others have. To get the idea, he muſt have recourſe to ſenſation, not to 
language ; it being a phy ſical ens, and only to be attained that way. | 

BUT the ſimple idea, called force, being given; and coming to be afterwards modified, or circum- 
ſtantiated by new accidents added thereto, and thus formed into terms, in this or that art; it is here in 
the power of language alone to excite them, by reſolving ſuch compound idea into its ingredient ones; 
which, being re-compounded, or put together again, in the manner aſſigned by the definition, give 
the full adequate import thereof. Thus the idea of force being variouſly modified, and combined with 
other ideas of centre, attraction, repuiſion, will, machine, &c. in the words central force, centripetal force, cen- 
triſuoal force, neceſſity or moral force, mechanic force, &c. we can, by definition, arrive at the meaning there- 
of; by having thoſe circumſtances ſpecified, or ſuperadded to the idea of force. In this caſe, there is 
no coming, at the idea by ſenſation ; in regard it 1s a creature of our own, and does not exiſt any where 
without us, to make an object of ſenſe. 

HENCE appear all the diverſity of definitions; technical ones, comporting only to terms, as to 
central jorce 3 ſcientifical, or philoſophical, to qualities, as forciblenzſs ; and nominal, or ſuccedaneous, 
belonging to ſimple ideas, as power, or energy. | 

I T is the various aſſemblage of fimple ideas, denoted by common words, that makes all the variety 
of terms; as it is of fimples in an apothecary's ſhop, that makes the variety of his medicines, The 
analogy goes farther; and it may be ſaid, terms, like medicines only differ from each other as their 
ingredient ideas, and the relations thereof differ. If theſe be not all rehearſed in the definition, the term 
or medicine is not ſpecified, or diſtinguiſhed from ſome other, which may have all, except that one or 
two omitted. Conlequently, fuch one or two are the charaCteriſtics of that term; which may be ex- 
plained, in ſome ſort, by only enumerating thoſe characteriſtics, and couching the reſt under the name. 
of that other term. This amounts to little more than the ſubſtitution above mentioned; and yet to this 
is reducible all that the ſchoolmen teach of genus, ſpecies, and difference. 

BESIDES fimple words, which we have obſerved are, in their own nature, inexplicable; there are 
divers others that become accidentally ſo: and ſuch are all the data, or preliminary principles of any 
art, with relpect to thole who confine themſelves to the bounds of that art. Thus, if it be demanded 
ol, an apothecary to define one of his ſimples, e. gr. mercury; he muſt needs be at a ſtand, unleſs he 
be likewile verſed in mineralogy; by reaſon it is putting him to explain a principle, which his art 
does uot explain, but atſume ; the explication thereof lying in another province. But aſk him to de- 
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fine calomel, and he is prepared for you; and will readily enumerate the ſeveral ingredients, and the 
manner of preparing it, which is the proper pharmaceutical definition of calomel, 
HERE it may be obſerved, that the words uſed in the definition of a term do many of them re- 
preſent complex ideas ; and, conſequently, ought themſelves to be firſt defined, if we would have the 
definition complete. The term has uſvally divers ſubaltern ones; all which are reſolvable into it, and 
make part and parcel of the knowledge held forth by it. Thus, if mercurius præcipitatus albus be de- 
fined, *“ A white medicinal powder, precipitated from a ſolution of crude mercury in aqua fortis, by 
& adding thereto a lixivium of ſca-ſalt; and then purified by repeated ablutions in a filtre,” &c. the 
ideas, powder, precipitated, ſolution, mercury, aqua fortis, vletzon, filire, &c. remain to be explained, to 
furniſh the complete notion of white precipitate. But. as this would be endleſs, and would defeat the 
intention of a definition, the practice obtains, to ſuppoſe all other terms known, except that particu- 
lar one under definition, By this means we avoid the embarraſs of bringing down every word to its 
rinciples, or ſimple ideas, and acquit ourſelves by bringing it to the next complex ones: ſince the 
Fringig an unknown term to ſeveral known ones, is a kind of indirect definition. 

SUCH is the nature of a technical definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that art, or 
craft, who are to be ſuppoſed furniſhed with the neceſſary data, or preliminary notices. But to make 
a ſcientifical definition, we muſt go a little lower; and bring down the words, if not to their ſimple 
ideas, yet to general or common ones. For it is to be obſerved, there are great numbers of complex 
ideas current among moſt common people, which therefore may be confidered as data, and ufed as 
ſimple ones, for more conveniency fake. All technical apparatus, then, is to be here thrown by ; and 
inſtead of giving five or fix hard words for one, the general effect and meanings thereof are to be made 
uſe of. Thus, the precipitate above mentioned may be defined, “ a white 1 which falls down 
& from quickſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of ſaltpetre, upon caſting ſalt therein; and afterwards waſhed, again 
ce and again, by paſſing fair water through it,” &c. where, though ſeveral of the words be complex; yet 
moſt people, in the ordinary courſe of lite, have framed the complex ideas belonging to them; fo that 
they may be confidered as fimple ones. Yet the definition can ſcarce be ſaid ro be complete, even here; 
the general, or philoſophical ſenſe of words, we have obſerved, is formed from the grammatical one ; 
and, conſequently, the definition ought, in ſtrictneſs, to extend thither : the ſolution, to be adequate, 
ſhould go as far as the knot ; the analyſis, as the ſyntheſis. 

THE reader already begins to feel this Preface grow tireſome ; and yet ſeveral things are ſtill be- 
hind. When ſo large a work was to follow, he perhaps imagines he ſhould have been excuſed from a 
long introduction: and the like, probably, may the author ſay; who, after ſo tedious a work, could 
not be over fond of any additional fatigue. But the expediency of the caſe, which ſwayed and de- 
termined the one, may, we hope, ſuffice to ſatisfy the other, Several matters were purpoſely waved 
in the courſe of the Book, to be treated of in the PRTTACEH: which appeared the moſt proper place 
for ſuch things as have a regard to the whole work. What has been hitherto infiſted on, as well as 
what remains, immediately affects every article in the book; and tends, withal, to let a little needful 
light into certain points, hitherto involved in great obſcurity. A preface may be confidered as a vehicle 
wherewithal to convey the reader, commodioufly, from the title-page into the book. The preface is 
a kind of comment upon the title; the book a paraphraſe on it: or, if you had rather, the bock is 
the title executed, the preface the title explained. 

HAVING, therefore, diſpatched ſome of the leading words of our title, Arr, Science, Term, 
and DEFINITION; we proceed to confider the nature of a DicT1oNaRyY. It were to be wiſhed, that the 
many adventurers in print, who publiſh their thoughts under this or that form and denomination, would 
frame to themſelves ſome preciſe notion of the character and laws thereof. T here is fomething arbi- 
trary and artificial in all writings : they are a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the aſpect, attitude, 
and light, which the objects are taken in, though merely arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole re— 
preſentation. Books are, as it were, plans or proſpects of ideas artfully arranged and exhibited, not 
to the eye, but to the imagination; and there is a kind of analogous perſpective, which obtains in 
them, wherein we have ſomething not much unlike points of fight, and of diſtance. An author, in effect, 
has ſome particular view or defign in drawing out his ideas ; either nakedly, to repreſent ſomething, or 
to diftort and ridicule it, or to amplity and extenuate, or diſcover, or teach, or prove, &c. whence 
ariſe divers kinds of compoſitions, under the names of hiſtories, diſcourſes, treatiſes, eſſays, inquiries, ex= 
aminations, paraphraſes, courſes, memoirs, burleſques, &c. In all which, though the matter or ſubject may be 
the ſame, the conduct or artificial part is very different; as much as a ſtill-life from a hiſtory, or a 
groteſque, or a nudity, or a caricature, or a ſcene-work, or a miniature, or a profile, &c. each of theſe 
methods of compoſition has its particular characters, and laws ; and, to form a judgment of the things 
repreſented, from the picture made of them, it is neceflary we be able to unravel or undo what is ar- 
tificial in them, reſolve them into their former ſtate, and extricate what has becn added to them in the 
repreſentation : that is, we ſhould know the manner thereof; whether, c. gr. they be mere nature, 
ſhewn through this or that medium, in a fore, or ſide-vicw, withinſide, or without, to be viewed from 
above, or below; or nature raiſed and improved, or altered for the better, or the worſe. The caſe 
amounts to the ſame as the viewing of objects in a mirror ; where, unleſs the form of the mirror be 
known, viz. whether it be plane, concave, convex, cylindric, or conic, &c, we can make no judgment 
of the magnitude, figure, &c. of the objects. | 

I T is beyond my purpole to enter into the nature of the ſeveral methods of compoſition above men- 
tioned ; I ſhall only note, by the way, that the firſt.writers in each marked and chalked out the mea- 
ſures of all that came after them. The ſeveral manners of compoſing amount to ſo many ar!s ; which, 
we have already ſhewn, are things, in great meaſure, perſonal, and depend on the genius or humour 
of the inventors. 

WERE we to inquire who firſt led up the way of Dictionaries, of late ſo much trequented, ſome 
little grammarian would, probably, be found at the head thereof: and from his particular views, de- 
ſigns, &c. it known, one might probably deduce not only rhe general form, bur even the particular 
circumſtances of the modern productions under that name. The relation, however, extends both ways; 
and if we, cannot deduce the nature of a Dictionary from the condition of the author, we may the con- 
dition of the author from the nature of the Dictionary. Thus much, at leaſt, we may ſay, that he was 
an analyſt ; that his view was not to improve or advance knowledge, but to teach or convey it ; and that 
he was hence led to untie the complexions, or bundles of ideas his predeceſſors had made, and to re- 
duce them to their natural ſimplicity; which is all that is effential to a lexicographer. Probably this 
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was in the early days of the Egyptian ſages, when words were more compleꝶ and obſcure than nov 
and myſtic ſymbols and hieroglyphics obtained; ſo that an explication of their marks ot words might 
amount to a revelation of their whole inner philoſophy : in which caſe, infiead of a grammariang we 
muſt put, perhaps, a prieſt, or myſtagogue at the head of Dictionaries. Indeed, this ſeems the more 


probable, becauſe a grammatical Dictionary could only have place where a language was already bo- 
come very copious, and many ſynonymons got into it; or where the people of one language were def 
rous to learn that of another: which we have no reaſon to think could be very early, or till much com- 


merce and communication had made it neceſſary. 0 | 91 h any 11112208 

WHEN a path is once made, men are naturally diſpoſed to follow it, even though it be not the 

oft convenient: numbers will enlarge and widen, or even make it ſtraighter and eafier ; but it is odds 
Bs do not alter its courſe, To deviate from it, is chiefly ſor the ignorant, or the irregular; perſons 
who do not well know it, or are too licentious to keep it. And hence the alterations and improvements 
made in the ſeveral arts, are chiefly owing to people of thoſe characters. There is ſcarce a more pow- 
erful principle in nature than that of imitation, which not only leads us to do chat we ſee others do, 
but as they do it. It is true, there are exceptions from every rule: there are perſons in good meaſure ex- 
empted from the influence of this principle; and it is happy there are; witneſs our Paracelſuſes, Hobbeſes, 
Leibnitzes, &c. In effect, if an art were firſt broached by a happy genius, it is afterwards cultivated, 
on his principles, to advantage; otherwiſe not: and it may wait long for the anomalous hand of ſome 
reformer, to ſet it to rights. Some of our arts have met with ſuch hands, others ſtill want them. 

WERE we to give an abſolute and conſiſtent definition of a Dictionary; we ſhould-fay,: It is a 
& collection of definitions of the words of a language.” Whence, according to the different Kinds of 
words, and definitions above laid down, 1. e. according to the different matter, and the different view 
wherein ſuch matter is conſidered, will ariſe different ſorts of Dictionaries: grammatical, as the common 
Dictionaries of languages; which, for one word, ſubſtitute another of equal import, but more obvious 
ſenſe : phil»/ophical, which give the general force or effect of words, or what is common to them in all 
the occaſions where they occur: and technical, which give the particular ſenſe attached to them in ſome 
one or more. arts. | | LEY | 

BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical : though we have Dictionaries under all theſe titles, it 
would, perhaps, be hard to find any conformable to this partition; which is not ſo much taken from 
what really is, as what might, or ſhould be. Dictionary-writers are far from conſidering their ſubject 
ſo cloſely, or.confining themſelves to ſo narrow, though direct a channel : they muſt have more room; 
and think themſelves privileged by the general quality of lexicographers, to uſe all kinds of definitions 
promiſcuouſly. It is no wonder they ſhould not keep to views which they had not, and which could 
only ariſe from reſearches they never made. While the notions of ferm and art remained yet in the 
rubbiſh wherein they were left by the ſchoolmen, thoſe of tion, and Dictionary, muſt needs be vague, + 
and arbitrary enough; and the Dictionariſts and Expofitors profited by an embarraſs which'it was their 
buſineſs to have removed. They have not only built om it, but improved it, by a continual varying and 
confounding of views, imperfect enumerations, &C. | | | 

II is not to be imagined, what miſchiefs and inconveniences have ariſen from this ſingle head; what. 
great uncertainty it has introduced into language; and what an obſtacle it has been to the improvement 
thereof. It is certain it has, in great meaſure, defeated the intention, of ſpeech; and turned knows 
ledge, which that was to be the medium of, into jargon and controverſy. All the confuſion of Babel 
is brought upon us hereby; and people of the ſame country, nay the ſame profeſſion, no longer under- 
ſtand one another. The effect is, that our knowledge is grown into little other than that of peoples miſ- 
underſtandings or miſapprehenfions of one another; which is the only kind of knowledge that grows ; and 
which will for ever grow; there being the ſeeds already laid of ſuch diſputes, as, according to the ordi- 
nary ſpreading of ſuch things, muſt overſhadow and ſtarve every thing elſe. If all men meant preciſely 
the ſame thing by the ſame. name, there would be no room for their differing: upon any point, either in 
philoſophy, or any thing elſe : there is no more poſſibility of ſecing the relations of things to each other 
differently, than of altering their nature, and overturning the ſyſtem. Relations of ideas are as immut- 
able as the Creator's will. Error, in effect, is no natural production; nor is there any direct way of 
coming at it; we muſt go about tor it; and find ſome law of nature to put it in our power. So that 
error is, in one ſenſe, truth, ere it take place; only it is not the truth it is taken for. 

THERE are two manners of writing: in the one, which we may call ſcientifical, we proceed from 
ideas, and things, to words; that is, we firſt lay down the thing, then the, name it is called by. This 
is the way of diſcovery; or invention; becauſe the thing ought to be firſt found, before it is named. 
In this way, we come from knowledge to ignorance; from ſimple and common ideas, to complex 
ones. | . Err 0A: 5 11 81 | 

THE other is didactic, juſt the reverſe of the former; in which we go from words and ſounds, to 
ideas and things; that is, begin with the term, and end with the explanation. This is the hiſtorical 
way, or the way of teaching and narration ; of reſolving the extraordinary knowledge of one perſon 
into the ordinary of another; of diſtributing, artificial complications into their fimple ideas; and thus 
raiſing, and levelling again, what art had erecteeemm. b N oh mt 5 

THE Dictionary comes under the latter kind. It ſuppoſes the ad vances and diſcoveries made, and 
proceeds to explain or relate them. The Lexicographer, like an hiſtorian, comes after the affair; and 
gives a deſcription of what paſied. The ſeveral terms are ſo; many ſubjects, ſuppoſed to be known to 
him; and which he imparts to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof. Indeed, the analogy be- 
tween a Dictionary and a Ho, is cloſer than people at firſt ſight may imagine: the Dictionary relates 
what has paſſed, with regard.to each, of our ideas, in the; coalitions. or combinations that have been 
made thereof: 1 Huficeſs is, to deliver che progreſſes made in the ſeveral parts of knowledge under con- 
fideration, by an orderly. retroſpect, and deduction of the terms, from their preſent complex, to their 
original. Aanfle ſtate. Fur dictionary of an at, is the proper hiſtory of ſuch art; the Dictionary of a 
language, the hiſtory of that language. The one relates that ſuch an art, or ſuch and ſuch parts there- 
of, ſtand ſo and ſo; are managed. ſo and ſo; and the reſult ſo and ſo: the other, that ſuch and ſuch a 
word is uſed as ſynonymous to ſuch and ſuch,athers. The Dictionary writer is not ſuppoſed to have any 
hand in the thing he relates; he is no more concerned to make the improvements, or eſtabliſh the ſigui- 
fications, than the hiſtorian to atchieve the tranſaction he relates. | | 

T H E. dilference between what we commonly call the ry of an art, and a Diflzonaty thereof, is 
only circumſtantial ; arifing from the very different views-of the two forts of authors: the one chiefly . 
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regards the time and order, when each ſtep, each advance was firſt made; i. e. how it ſtood with reſpect 
to ſuch and ſuch æras, or periods of time; and might more properly be called the = meer of the art: 
the other, regarding chiefly the objeCt or intention of the art, relates its preſent conſtitution, and how 
it proceeds to attain the end propoſed. You may add, that the former primarily conſiders what is paſt 

or already advanced; the other, alſo what is preſent, or remains to be done: the one tells, e. gr, low 
Mercury, finding a dead tortoiſe on the ſhore, took its ſhell, added ſtrings to it, and made it into a 
lyre: the other, how a lyre is, or may be, made. And if you will likewiſe add this, that the hiſtory 
intermixes divers foreign and accidental circumſtances with the diſcovery, which the Dictionary ab- 
ſtracts, and ſets aſide, and fo reduces it nearer to ſcience, you will have the full and adequate difference 
between them. Thus the making of the firſt lyre is related with ſome circumſtances, which have no 
place in the proper ſtructure of the inſtrument, and are therefore to be omitted in the Dictionary, 
which only takes in what belongs to the art, or artiſts in general, nor what belongs to ſome one of 
them 

THE whole, in effect, amounts to this; that the firſt time of doing a thing is related by the hiſto- 
rian with the ſeveral particulars which in any-wiſe, though occaſionally only, and remotely, affected it: 
whereas the lexicographer, coming afterwards, keeps more cloſely and ſeverely to the point, and relates, 
nothing but what is effentia] ; i. e. the firſt time the thing is conſidered as now arifing ; a new production 
or phenomenon, from ſome analogous principle; and therefore we attend to the foreign cauſes that 
brought it forth : whereas, afterwards, we conſider it as ariſing from a pre-exiſtent theory, or the pre- 
ſcription of an artiſt, and thus reſolve the cauſe into the art itſelf. | | 

ANY other difference which — ſeem to be between the two, is only as to more or leſs particular; 
which indeed is a thing that embarraſſes and amuſes us on many other occaſions: thus in mere civil 
hiſtories, if one relate the ſeries of a campaign, another the bombardment of a town, and a third the 
wounding and death of a general officer ; though the latter ſubjects be only part of the former, yet the 
firſt will be ſaid to have compoſed a piece of hiftlory, the ſecond a piece of fortification, and the third a 
piece of ſurgery. And yet there is no other difference between them than between the geography of a 
country, and the topography of a village, or a hillock ; the hiſtory of a nation, and the lite of a ſingle 

ſon. ä | 

TO ſay no more, the Dictionary of an art ſtands in much the ſame relation to the hiſtory thereof, 
that the hiſtory of a people does to the lives of all the conſiderable and active perſons therein. Their 
difference is only as to the point of fight; the eye being ſuppoſed ſo near in the one caſe, as to ſee the 
parts diſtinctly; and in the other ſo far off, as to take in the whole completely: whence the one gives 
you all the incidents ; the other only the greater. In effect, the one is all concerted to one point of 
view, moſt favourable to the whole, and the great parts; the other to many ; the eye being ſhifted for 
each part, to furniſh an adequate repreſentation of each, | 

I am afraid to keep the reader any longer in this painful way of diſquiſition, wherein we are obliged 
to dig for every ſtep we take. It would doubtleſs ſeem a more agreeable, as well as more reputable. 
employment, to be raiſing things on high, than to be thus engaged in finking, and working under-ground : 
a caſtle in the air is an object of pleaſure to every body, while it laſts; and withal is eaſily raiſed, and 
at ſmall expence. Mines, and ſubterraneous cavities, are mere drudgery, and pioneers work; difficult 
to carry on, dubious of ſucceſs, and overlooked when done. Being therefore arrived near the ſurface, 
we take this opportunity to quit the courſe, and emerge to open air. 

AFTER ſo ſevere an inquiry into the reaſon, nature, and perfections, of a Dictionary; it may prove 
dangerous and impolitic, to ſpeak any thing about the preſent one. From the defign of a Dictionary 
in general, to the actual performance of any particular one, the ſtyle muſt be much altered. A man 
would make fine work, that would examine the ſeveral Dictionaries extant, by the ſtandard here laid 
down : none of them could abide ſuch a trial; even that here offered muſt go to wreck, like the reſt. 
It may be remembered, that the thing executed is allowed to come ſhort of the idea conceived : the 
former is only a copy of the latter, and liable to all the imperfections incident to other copies. A 
thouſand things interfere : lexicography, being of the nature of an art, deviates, of courſe, from the 
ſtandard of pure reaſon ; and its productions come to degenerate ſtill farther, by the accidents that at- 
tend their bringing forth. The inſtruments, the materials, and forty things, come into the account : 
the former prove out of order; the latter obſtinate and untractable, or perhaps not eaſy to be had. In 
effect, the author's ſituation, his want of leiſure or perſeverance, his frailties and foibles, nay his very 
perfections, all conſpire againſt it. | | 

INDEED a too ſervile attachment to the rules and methods of an art, in many caſes, proves incom- 
modious and impertinent. We know, that the rules of an art are poſterior to the art itſelf, and were 
taken from it, or adjuſted to it, ex poſt facto. An author, therefore, is ſtill in ſome meaſure left to his 
own conduct, and may conſider himſelf as inveſted with a ſort of diſcretionary power, whereby he can 
diſpenſe with ſome of them, and go by others of his own ſuggeſting, where he apprehends it for the 
general advantage of his work. The heights of art are never to be reached by rule, but by genius ; by 
reaſon the rules were accommodated to a certain concourſe of circumſtances, which rarely happens twice; 
ſo that laws ſhould be made de novo for every new caſe, While a perſon confiders himſclf as following, 
at ſecond-hand, the meaſures pointed out and preſcribed by others ; he will not go on with that ſpirit 
and alacrity as when he follows his own bent. He ſhould therefore conſider himſelf in the place of the 
firſt inventor, or as his repreſentative, or ſucceflor ; and therefore qualified to ena& with the ſame au- 
thority for the preſent occaſion, as he did for another. | 

WHEN a law is not founded on mere reaſon, as we have ſhewn is the caſe in art; the obſervation 
of ſuch law cannot be enjoined on others. It may well obtain, with reſpe& to the perſon that firſt eſta- 
bliſhed it, as being accommodated to his particular genius, fituation, and other circumſtances ; but it 
cannot extend to thoſe in whom theſe conditions are different. Accordingly, a few laws of art are uni- 
verſal. Small matter by what laws and preſcripts a people is guided, provided they be led on to happie 
neſs; or by what courſe a veſſel ſteers, if ſhe do but make a proſperous voyage. | 

WITH this view, in the preſent work, we have taken all the advantages the nature of the thing 
would afford us; and have frequently made ourſelves delinquents againſt ſtrict rule, for our reader's be- 
nefit. A Dictionary, by our own confeſſion, is to be a hiſtory ; and yet we have not kept ſo cloſe to that 
form as to abandon the benefit of all others. In the buſineſs of mathematics, for inſtance ; the regu- 
lar way would be to relate or enumerate the ſeyeral matters belonging thereto, without inveſtigating or 
demonſtrating their truth: demonſtrations, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, have nothing to do in a Dictionary, no 
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more than authentic inſtruments, declarations, &c. in a hiſtory. To demonſtrate the ſeveral proper- 
ties and relations, e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a Dictionary, were an indiſcretion as great, as 
for an hiſtorian to produce certificates and copies of pariſh-regiſters, of the births, burials, marriages, 
&c. of the ſeveral perſons whoſe actions he relates. And yet, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, we have 
not omitted to give demonſtrations ; where, for inſtance, there was any thin very intereſting, or im- 
ortant in them: a practice like which hiſtorians themſelves frequently give into; though it be a con- 
tefſed irregularity, as it breaks in upon the unity of the narration. $340 

BUT we are far from the views of certain Di&tionary-writers, who ſeem to think it incumbent on 
them to demonſtrate every thing that is capable thereof. This is directly to forget the nature of their 
work; and to diſpenſe with the rules, both to their own and reader's coſt. How dear, e. gr. muſt a com- 
petent demonſtration of moſt of Euclid's propoſitions be here purchaſed ? Either the reader muſt be at 
the pains of picking it piece · meal out of twenty ſeveral parts of the book, where the alphabet has hap- 

ned to caſt it; or the author muſt relinquiſh the Dictionary- method, and deliver things together, that 

roperly belong to ſo many ſeveral places; or elſe there muſt be a repetition of the ſame thing a dozen 
times over? And for what? Why, to make the Dictionary do the buſineſs of an Euclid's Elements: 
which it is the unfitteſt in the world for. You might, with equal propriety, make an ozier-baſket ſup- 
ply = office of a pleaſure · boat; or a ſword-pummel that of a portmanteau, as Paracelſus is ſaid to 
have done. 

WHEN a thing has been once regularly demonſtrated, it may be aſſumed, or taken for granted: 
every body, perhaps, may be concerned in the truth of it, but not to ſee the truth of ir. To make it 
a principle to take nothing on truſt, would be as troubleſome in the ſciences, as in life; and would 
render us, for ever, both wretched and ignorant. Not only ſuppoſitions, but even errors, frequently 
lead us to knowledge otherwiſe inacceſſible. Mathematicians themſelves, who, of all others, keep moſt 
to demonſtration, yet find themſelves under a frequent neceſſity of admitting and making uſe of things 
as true, which they do not then fee to be ſo; and thus are ſwayed, like other people, by authority. A 
perſon who makes uſe of the equality of the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, to the ſquares of the two ſides, 
upon the credit of Pythagoras or Euclid's having demonſtrated it, does little more than what they them- 
ſelves do on many occaſions, who aſſume and make uſe of propofitions they have no other evidence of, 
but the knowledge and remembrance of their having been demonſtrated. 

THE caſe is much the ſame with experimenting, which ſtands on the like footing as demonſtrating. 
They are both neceſſary in their kind; the former, as it leads on our knowledge, the latter as it fol- 
lows and ſecures the rear : but their uſe is to be reſtrained to theſe purpoſes; and may be diſpenſed 
withal, in caſes where neither of theſe are concerned. A perſon who would diſcover any point in 
phyſics, or broach and eſtabliſh any point in mathematics, muſt uſe them ; but the occafion is, in great 
meaſure, private and perſonal ; and does not extend to the public in the ſame degree as the knowledge 
of the doctrines themſelves. That is, the particular means by which a thing was firſt come at, or is 
ſhewn to be true, do not intereſt us ſo immediately as the knowledge of the thing itſelf, which might 
have ariſen from various other means, and in other manners: a man may know a thing in the way of 
preſumption, of opinion, of ſurmiſe, of authority, and forty other ways; which, though all much inferior, 
and leſs excellent than the way of demonſtration and certainty, yet we are glad of them on many occaſions, 
and uſe them to good purpoſe, Every degree of knowledge is valuable. It would be an unreatonable, 
as well as incommodious ſullenneſs in us, to refuſe all light, except that of noon-day. We find our 
eaſe and happineſs frequently depend on the doing of things by twilight, or even moonlight, or the {till 
more dubious light of a ruſh, or glow-worm. | 

PYTHAGORAS, in all probability, was not ignorant of the equality of the ſquare of the hypo- 
thenuſe, &c. before he demonſtrated it; elſe, what ſhould have led him to look for the demionſtra- 
tion? And the like may be ſaid of many of Mr. Boyle's experiments. Plato even obſerves, that “ the 
« very putting a queſtion, implies ſome knowledge of the thing demanded ; fince, without this, we 
c ſhould not know that what is returned is an anſwer,” | 

LESS might have ſufficed to ſhew why, in the courſe of this work, we have uſually omitted the 
apparatus of demonſtrations and experiments; and given the doctrines pure and unincumbered by any 


thing not eſſential to them. The experiments, for inſtance, which led to the theory of light and co- | 


lours, what would they be, but like the ſcaffolding before a fine building, which break and interrupt 
the ſight, and hide moſt of the beauties of the work? Such ſcaffolding, it is true, would be of uſe to 
the connoiſſeurs; who might have a mind to examine the work, to meaſure the proportions of the ſe- 
veral parts, and inquire whether every ſtone were juſtly laid. But, to the generality, it would rather 
be an incumbrance, much to the diſadvantage of the edifice. Yet, in the caſe of experiments, as of 
demonſtrations, we have receded a little from tri method, in favour of ſuch as have any thing very 
temarkable or beautiful in them. For the reſt, the reader, if his curioſity ſerve him, is told where to 
have them at firſt-hand. p 

IN the caſe of definitions, too, we do not keep inviolably to what has been above laid down, but 
reſerve to ourſelves the diſcretionary right claimed by our ptedeceflors. We make uſe, occaſionally, 
of all ſorts of definitions, as they beſt ſuit our deſign, the conveying of knowledge. In effect, we have 
uſually a regard to the degree of notoriety, importance, &c. of the term, though a Wr arbitrary and 
indeterminate enough; and endeavour to accommodate the explication thereto, The rule ſhould be, 
to ſav, Communia proprit, propria communiter ; to expreſs common things ſo, as that even the learned may 
he the better for them; and the more abſtract and difficult ſo, as that even the ignorant may enter into 
them. Accordingly, in popular terms, we endeavour to give a technical definition; 1. e. to wave the 
general and obvious meaning, which is ſuppoſed to be known, and enter farther into the nature of the 
thing, not known. But, in the more remote terms, the popular and nominal definition is alſo given, 
as being ſuppoſed there to be wanted. 

The literal and technical definitions of a term are lame and imperfe& without each other ; the 


firſt gives its uſe and eſſect, as part of general, or abſtracted ſcience; the ſecond, as applied to ſome 


particular ſubject. The literal notion, e. gr. of relation, is that of “ conformity, dependence, or com- 
« pariſon of one thing to another: thus much is common to relation, both in grammar, logic, geo- 


metry, &c. i. e. it expreſſes this, both when applied to words, to propoſitions, to quantities, &c. The 


technical notion of relation, in grammar, is © the dependence of words in conſtruction :” this makes 
the grammatical notion of relation; i. e. it limits, or ties down, the general abſtract idea of relation, 
to the particular ſubject of grammar, words. So, the technical notion of relation with . to 

| 2 arithmetic, 
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arithmetic, gebmetry, Kc. is. the conformity or dependence between to or more lines or 
„„ pore outer eny Were en 3 8 | | 

FROM the whole, it follows, that the two kinds of definitions differ as an art and a ſcience, as 
general and particular reaſon. And hence, from the ſeveral technical or particular meanings, one might 
run back to the general, or literal meaning, by abſtracting, but not contrariwiſe, from the general or 
abſtract, to eee. in regard thoſe other are arbitrary, and depend on the good pleaſure 


of the artiſt, who firſt introduced them. | . 

IN ſtrictneſs, every term ſhould be firſt given in its literal or grammatical meaning; efpecially if it 
be a term in ſeveral arts: as this helps to ſhew the orderly derivation of the word, from the fimple or 

eneral idea that gave riſe to it, to its laſt, and moſt complex ſtate. Vet we have not always kept to 

this method. In ſome words, there is much of the literal import of the word preſerved in the term, or 
the technical one; as in the word free, or freedom; a man who has a notion of freedom, in its common 
or literal ſenſe, will eaſily paſs on to all the particular ones, as free city, free port, freedom of ſpeech, of be- 
haviour, &c. ſo that, in this caſe, a literal definition might almoſt alone ſuffice; the meaning of the 
word having ſuffered little alteration at the hatids of artiſts. In other words, the literal or primary 
import of the word is almoſt loſt in the term: for inſtance, in the word pozwer, in arithmetic z which will 
ſcarce bear any tolerable definition at all. Literally, the word implies a relation of ſuperiority, or in- 
fluence over ſomething, which, in reſpect hereof, is conceived as weak, &c. According to the analogy 
of language, therefore, the arithmetical power ſhould have ſomewhat of this relation of ſuperiority 
over the root: but the root itſelf is alſo a er; ſo that the definition of power mult take in two op- 
pofite relations, viz. both power and ſubjection. 2 | 

PERHAPS, to go on in the moſt regular manner, and take up things at their ſource, we ſhould 
begin with ſettling the etymologies of words : but the great alteration many words have undergone, 
404 the great length they have been carried from their original meanings, in being borrowed from one 
language or age to another, would frequently make this not only a tedious, but an uſeleſs labour: fo 
that here, too, we have uſed a diſcretionaxy power, and only meddled with etymologies, where they 
appeared of ſome fignificance. | | 1 3 

T O explain a term, as a term, we uſually expreſs the circumſtances wherewith it is attended, in the 
art to which it belongs, in their technical names. This is agreeable to the manner of artiſts, who, 
writing of their reſpective arts, uſe terms as common words, and ſuppoſe them to be known; and it is 
this that conſtitutes a technical explanation; not the giving the general effect or force, in ſuch words as 
may equally agree to all other arts. And yet, in ſome cafes, we recede from this rule, particularly in 
divers of the lower claſſes of manual arts, and rhe ſtructure of ſome machines: thus, e. gr. in tur- 
nery, we make no difficulty, inſtead of chic, to ſay a round piece of wood, &c. The reaton is, that 
where the ſeveral ſubordinate terms of a definition are themſelves explained in their places, we may 
ſuppoſe them underſtood ; but where the term defined is itſelf ſo low, that we do not go lower to de- 
fine the parts couched under it; there we chooſe, as more intelligible, to ſubſtitute ſome more obvious 
name, or the general meaning of the word, for the term itſelf; and thus prefer the general or popular, 
to the technical definition. Ed on | 

FOR it is to be obſerved, that the Dictionary has its limits; it only carries matters to à certain 

itch of ſimplicity, where we ſuppoſe people may take them up, and carry them farther as they pleaſe. 

Ive bring them into their ſphere, and fo leave them. So much knowledge, i. e. ſuch a number of 
complex ideas, as we may preſume people uſually to have got in the common occurrences of life, we 
are willing to ſuppoſe, as a footing : where theſe end, our work is to begin, which is to take in 
the reſt. h 
If at any time we explain a complex idea, which it may be ſuppoſed moſt people have formed; 
it is becauſe we think they do not take in all the fimple ideas that 90 to conſtitute it: as in the caſe of 
milk, blood, or the like, where people are contented with two or three of the more obvious properties 
and phenomena, and {lur over the reſt. Thus, in milk, whiteneſs and fluidity are almoſt alone conſidered; 
and theſe, in the common opinion, conſtitute milk ; ſo that whatever has theſe two attributes, comes 
in for the denomination milky. The texture and component parts of this milk, the manner of that 
fluid's being ſecreted, collected, &c. with the pecutiar properties and virtues reſulting from all thefe, 
are left behind. So in blood, it is enough it be a reddiſh, pretty compact, animal juice; when warm, 
fluid and homogeneous, &c. This is going a great way, and even Dictionaries ſeldom go farther : 
bur, for the component parts, rhe cruor and ſerum ; with the component principles of theſe, viz. the oil, 
phlegm, & c. their form, properties, &c. whence ariſe the craſis, colour, heat, ſpecific gravity, &c. of 
blood, Dictionary-writers do not ordinarily trouble themſelves. 5-90 

IF, by the artifice above mentioned, we get free of a vaſt load of plebcian words, which muſt have 
greatly incumbered us; the grammar and analogy of language diſengage us from a ſtill greater num- 
ber of all kinds. The various ſtates of the ſame word, confidered as it comes under different parts of 
fpeech, and accordingly aſſumes different terminations, increaſes the liſt of terms immenſely : as in 
dark, darkieſs, darkening ; projet, projection, projeftile, projettive, &c. which may either be confidercd as 
one and the ſame word, under different habitudes ; in regard there is a common baſis of them all: or, 
as ſo many different terms, in regard every one takes in ſomething not contained in the other. This 
latitude we make uſe of occaſionally ; and either conſider the words this way or that, as ſeems moſt 
advantageous to our purpoſe. In ſome caſes, where the alteration is merely grammatical, 'we content 
ourſelves to explain them in one ſtate, e. gr. /heering ; and ſuppoſe the reader able, by grammar, to form 
the reſt, as horn, &c. In others, where ſeveral particular ideas are arbitrarily ſuperadded to the word 
in one part of ſpeech, which do not belong to it in another, we there explain it in all: as precipitate, 
precipitant, precipitation, &. | Mee we, 

HTS gives an occafion to mention a ſtrange kind of licende, frequently practiſed in our language. 
Though there be ordinarily a great deal of Aren between the ſeveral ſtates or modifications of the 
ſame word, e. g. reflecling, reflection, reflexible, &c. the ſame as between the action and quality, the power 
and the exercile of it in this or that caſe, the cauſe and the effect; yet authors make no difficulty of - 

uſing them promiſcuouſly ; which would make downright nonſenſe, were the readers to keep to the 
ſtrict import of the word. But the truth is, they are not ſo critical about the matter: if the meaning 
come within their reach, they jump at it, and are glad to take it; without waiting to ſee whether it 
would reach them in its preſent direction, or whether it might not rather fall ſhort, or fly by them. 
What contuſion ſhauld we make, even in our beſt and cleareſt writers, were we to refolve not to under- 
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ſtand them but according to the ſtrict rules of grammar, and not indulge them the liberty of uſing one 
word for another? In a thouſand caſes, the ſame idea is denoted by oppoſite terms: thus, we ſay, ſuch 
a medicine is good for, or again, the worms, plague, &c. | | | 2 

IT may be urged, that as cuſtom has authorized this latitudinarian practice, it is become of gratti- 
matical authority; and that as the licence is known, it cannot deceive us; fince the readers are led, on 
ſuch occaſions, to relax the bands of grammar, and annul the difference between words, in order to 
admit one a ſubſtitute for another. But I am afraid this expedient ſcarce indemnifies us from the'abuſe, 
Befides the extraordinary embarraſs of reading what is thus promiſcuouſly written; it is not always we 
know when and how to ſuperſede the ſtrict import of an author's words; and make him ſpeak ſenſe in 
his own deſpite. This I take to be none of the leaſt occaſions of controverſy and diſpute owing to lan- 
guage, and which we may almoſt deſpair of ſeeing rectified; unleſs in a new one. | 

FSHALL not here enter upon the merits and defects of the Engliſh tongue, confidered as a lan- 

guage : a great deal has been ſaid on that head by others, for which the reader may turn to the proper 
article in the Dictionary itſelf. What we have to add, will be chiefly as it ſtands with gerd to the 
arts, and more particularly to a Dictionary of arts. 
IBELI EVE none will queſtion but we have met with difficulties enough in the courſe of this work. 
The very bulk and dimenſions of it confeſs as much, and the variety of its matter ſtill more. But 
theſe were natural difficulties, appendant to the very deſign ; and therefore did not afflict us ſo much as 
ſome others, which aroſe from it at ſecond-hand, or were ſuperadded to it, as it were, by accident; 
And ſuch was the preſent ſtate of our language, which alone were ſufficient to have baffled the beſt 
ſcheme, and broken through the beſt meaſures, that could be formed. 

WE have already repreſented language as ſomething very important; and as having a near and ne- 
ceſſary intereſt in knowledge. Names are ſolemn things, as they are repreſentatives of ideas themſelves, 
and uſed on moſt occaſions in their ſtead : and terms, or combinations of ideas, are ſtill more ſo; as 
much as complex engines are of farther and nicer confideration than the fimple mechanic powers, But 
who would imagine this, to conſider the wanton uſe we make of them; and with how little fear or 
diſcretion words are treated among us ? Every body thinks himſelf priviledged to alter, or ſet afide; the 
old, and introduce new ones at pleaſure. England is open to all nations; and our traders in this com- 
modity import their wares from every country, in all ſecurity. The humour of importing ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed every part of us: we are not only unwilling to be without the natural produce, the fa- 
ſhions, and the follies, of our neighbour countries; but we even envy them their words and phraſes: 
The effect is, that our language continues in a perpetual flux; and no body is maſter of it for two 
days together. | | | 

A MAN never knows when he is at the end of the terms, e. g. in architecture. When he has got 
two or three names for ſome one member, and thinks himſelf over-ſtocked, it is odds he has not half. 
It is not enough he knows what the thing is named in Engliſh ; but he muſt likewiſe learn what the 
French, Italians, Latins, and Greeks, likewiſe call it, or frequently find himſelf at a ſtand. Thus it 
is in the caſe of fillets, Iifts, Iiftels, reglets, platbands, bandelets, tænias, and baguettes; of chaplets, aſtragals, 
batoons, and tores; of gulas, gueules, doucines, cymas, cymatiums, ogees, and talons ; ovums, ovolos, echinuſes, 
quarter-rounds, boultins, &c. between which there are no known, allowed differences; but they are ei- 
ther uſed indiſcriminately, or diſtinguiſhed arbitrarily ; one perſon making this diſtinction, and the next 
another, or perhaps none at all. So that if we come ſtrictly to Dictionaries, we ſhould have a different 
one for every author. 

BUT the miſchief does not end here: for as the ancient arts are, in many reſpects, different from 
the modern; the uſe of their terms neceſſarily involves us in a new confufion, and makes the fame word 
ſtand in an ancient author for one thing, and in a modern for another. Thus it is in paraſtata, ort boſtata, 
anta, &c. In effect, there is that alteration continually making in the language of architecture, that 
there ought to be a different Dictionary of it for every different age. | | 

THE truth is, a fourth part of the words, in ſome of our popular Dictionaries, ſtand on no better 
authority than the ſingle practice of ſome one fanciful author; who has met with Dictionary-writers 
fond enough to take his frippery off his hands, and expoſe them to the public for legitimate goods. 
By ſuch means theſe exotics have obtained a kind of currency; ſo that a Dictionary would be thought 
defective without them. To omit even our fopperies, would be thought a failing; and might even be 
eſteemed, by ſome, as the moſt unpardonable of all. On theſe accounts we have been obliged to tem- 
porize a little, how much ſoever againſt the grain; and thus, perhaps, have contributed to the ſtill far- 
ther eftabliſhment of a number of words, which we had much rather have proſcribed. 

UPON the whole, nothing could be more defirable than an index expurgatorius, to clear the language 
of ſuperfluous words and ſynonymons; to expunge the modern French and Italian terms in the | 
arts, where we have Latin and Greek ones; and even the Latin and Greek ones, where ve have Engliſh 
or Saxon ones, equal in ſound and ſignificancy. I think the learned languages ought to have the prefer- 
ence to the modern, becauſe every perſon may be ſuppoſed to have read, but not to have travelled ; and 
our country words I would prefer to any others, becauſe there is the moſt analogy between them, and 
they uſually retain more of the origin and etymology than thoſe tranſplanted from other languages. 
Such a reform would reduce our dictionaries to more reaſonable dimenſions; and diſencumber the arts 
of half the difficulty now to be ſurmounted in attaining them. 

BU T there is another ſpring of words no leſs prolific than that hitherto ſpoken of, and which has 
produced a ſwarm of ſpurious, miſhapen words, which no nation but our own would have owned ; I 
mean the itch of coining, or making, Engliſh words, by a fort of analogy, from the Latin and Greek 
ones. This fault the tribe of lexicographers have carried to a ſtrange exceſs. How muſt a man ſtare, 
to ſee what deteſtable ſtuff ſome late writers of that claſs have furniſhed us with ; words of their own 
manufacture, ſcarce fit to do any thing with, except cure agues ! Witneſs ſcopuloſity, firiculous, ſeatebra- 
ſuy, ſiccific, pugnacity, ſeguity, ſputative, mulieroſity, mugient, ' faftuouſarſs, and many thouſand more, at the 
reader's ſervice, to be met withal in a Dictionary which few people are without. We are already over- 
run with this writer's ſcarecrows : what ſhall we be, when, having thus angliciſed all the Greek and 
Latin words, he proceeds to do the ſame with the Dutch, Iriſh, and Welſh ? Indeed-I am the leſs an- 

| gry with him, for that he has carried the abuſe ſo far, as muſt not only ſave people from Peng ſe- 
uced, but bring the practice into contempt : ſuch monſters cannot poſſibly live long; if they have 
eſcaped the midwife, who ought to have ſtrangled them ere they came to light, yet, if ever they ſtir 


abroad, they muſt infallibly be knocked o'the head. 
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HOW oddly will our practice in this reſpect look, when confronted with that of our neighbours ? 
One of the moſt learned men, and beſt critics, of the laſt age, M. Menage, incurred infinite cenſure, 
for only endeavouring to introduce the fingle word proſatur, and could not ſucceed in it; notwithſtand- 

that a word of that import was confeſſedly wanting in the French, and both the ſound and analogy 
of the new word were unexceptionable, 

TO return.—The different ſtates of different arts are remarkable: ſome of them have been refined to 
à degree of ſubtilty that has fuined them; as metaphyſics, and logics : others have ſcarce had any cul- 
ture, but lie waſte and over-run for want of it; as agriculture, &c. The groſſneſs of ſome is their 
fault ; it being ſuch as diſguſts and forbids a delicate mind from purſuing them : in others, their ſub- 
tilty and nicety is their bane, as leaving nothing for the mind to feed on. What meagre fare, for in- 

nce, are the ſchool rules, and doctrines of mediums, and extremes * &c. They furniſh us, indeed, 
with relations, and true relations too; but theſe ſo remote from all purpoſes of life, that they are in 
great meaſure inſignificant, i 

IT is certain, all our knowledge and arts ultimately refer to the great end of preſervation. The fa- 
culties of the mind, like thoſe of the body, were not given us for the mere exercife, or gratification, 
of them, but in ſubſerviency to farther purpoſes. Our knowledge is all originally a fort of revelation ; 
and the Divine Being reveals nothing to us for the mere vague ſake of our knowing it, but that it 
may miniſter to his ends, the being and well-being of his creatures. Our perceptions and notices are 
ſecond cauſes, or at leaſt occafions, of what we do; and, no doubt, are under the direction of him for 
whom we do, whoſe glory is ſerved thereby. In reality, they all centre and terminate, at laſt, in our 
preſervation ; and, according as they are farther from, or nearer to, this point, they are found fainter 
or ſtronger ; very near, they are palpable and cogent ; as they recede, they continually abate of their 
clearneſs and evidence ; and when arrived at a certain diſtance, they dwindle to nothing, and are loft. 
At a great height from this centre, the nexus, or chain, whereby things are held together, and in vir- 
tue whereof we conclude from things known, to things unknown, becomes inſenfible ; ſo that we loſe 
our hold, and wander on we know not where. Our faculties here falter; the objects they mect with are 
inadequate to them; the air grows too thin for reſpiration. / But where we leave off, there, poſſibly, 
ſome ſuperior order of beings may take it up. | WY 

IN effect, the ſeveral arts have been cultivated to more or leſs purpoſe, as our preſervation is more 
or leſs immediately intereſted in them ; and by this key one might almoſt venture to judge which arts 
are capable of being carried ſtill farther, and which not. Our knowledge of very great, and of very little 
things, is very imperfect, e. gr. of very great and little objects, diſtances, ſounds, &c, And the reaſon, 
no doubt, is, that there is but little relation between us and them; fo that we are but little intereſted in 
the knowledge of them. Thoſe things we have neceffarily and immediately to do withal, are made to 
our reach: tor the reſt, it is no great matter what they are. 

AND yet our curioſity has found means of making even theſe more cognizable than otherwiſe they 
are: we can, in ſome meaſure, alter the eſtabliſhed relation between our faculties and their objects, 
and make uſe of one law of nature to undo, or ſuperſede another. Thus we can magnify a little ſound, 
or little body, or a little diſtance, &c. or we can diminiſh large ones; and thus make things, in ſome 
meaſure, adequate objects, that naturally are not ſo. 

BUT there is no great advantage in this : we only, by theſe means, come at a better apprehenfion of 
things which nature ſeemed to put out of our way, for no other reaſon but becauſe they did not con- 
cern us, leſt we ſhould be engaged to miſtake, and run after things we had no buſineſs with, to the neg- 
lect of thoſe with whach we have. Thus anatomy is found of leſs uſe in phyſic than at firſt fight one 
would imagine; as being employed in taking things aſunder, and conſidering them in parts, which 
nature intended to act in conjunction. There is I know not what ſecret law, whereby the effect of a 
thing is, as it were, annexed to its integral ſtate ; ſo that in proportion as you either diminiſh it, or en- 
large it, its effect is altered, in a manner beyond what we can well account for, from the bare confider- 
ation of magnitude, 4 

ABUNDANCE of the leſs uſeful notices we find were kept back, and left to be accidentally 
turned up in courſe of time: ſuch as the knowledge of optic glaſſes, and their effects. This affords an 
illuſtration of the goodneſs of nature, in contriving, that things moſt uſeful and neceſſary ſhould be 
moſt obvious, ſo as to be almoſt diſcoverable by a fort of inſtinct ; and the other leſs immediately utc- 
ful ones left to be accidentally turned up in the courſe of experiments and diſquiſition. We may ad- 
mire her wiſdom till farther than this, that ſhe ſhould, as it were, $9 out of her way, and annex a ſort 
of pleaſure beyond her main purpoſe, to the knowledge even of things not immediately uſeful, in 
order to engage us to induſtry and activity. This ſhews that ſhe has ends to ſerve by that very activity; 
and, perhaps, is the beſt demonſtration in the world of the neceſſity we are under to purſue know- 
ledge ; and may raiſe a ſuſpicion, that this very purſuit may poſſibly contribute to our preſervation, in 
ſome farther manner not yet attended to. | 

IT is no wonder the ſchool-philoſophy ſhould be carried to ſuch a length, conſidering the narrow- 
neſs of its object, and the great number of hands to cultivate it, for ſo long a time. Its chief employ - 
ment is in aſſigning and enumerating the characters and differences of our perceptions, taken as they 
are excited in us in the natural courſe of things; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the modern philo- 
ſophy, which is chiefly employed in means to vary and modify theſe perceptions ; and thus find out 
farther relations and differences than would otherwiſe have appeared. The philoſophers of the former 
kind are contented to take nature as ſhe comes home to them, and apply their reaſonings thereto 
without more ado : thoſe of the latter go out in queſt of her, to have more matter to reaſon upon. 
The former are more contemplative, the latter more active; the former, in fine, reaſon, abſtract, and 
diſcourſe, more; the latter, obſerve, try, and deſeribe, more. 

HENCE we diſcover why the old is much more perfect in its kind than the new. The former has 
little to do but compare, order, methodize, &c. what is ready at hand; the latter has likewiſe to find. 
After which, all the labour of the other ſtill remains. The former takes nature in all her ſimplicity; 
the latter adds art to her; and thus brings nature into confideration in all her diverſity : the former 
chiefly conſiders natural bodies in their integral ſtate ; the latter divides and analyſes them: ſo that the 
former finds moſt of the principal relations; the latter many more curious and amuſing. ones. Hence 
the former haſted to its perfection, and could not long hold out, for that its matter was limited: the 
latter can ſcarce arrive at perfection, fince experiments arc endleſs. To ſay no more, to have philoſo- 


phy complete, we ſhould have the order, preciſion, and diſtinctneſs, of the old; and the matter, the 
copia, of the new. 
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THE modern is yet wild, and unaſcertained; it is not arrived at the maturity of method; the mine 
is but juſt opened, and the adventurers are chiefly ſolicitous about the matter, to ſee what it afförds; it 
will be long ere it arrive at a juſt extent, to give room and leiſure for reducing it to regularity z not but 
the rules and methods of the ancients are, in ſome meaſure, applicable to the new, and will gd a | 
way towards the arranging of it ; but the preſent philoſophers ſeem too warm and ſanguine for ſuch a bu- 
fineſs ; and the farther they go on to dig materials, ſtill the more difficult will the ranging of them be. 
This a man may be poſitive of, he never will ſee half the experiments and obſervations already made, 

employed in a ſyſtem of phy ſics. 1 

BUT when that is done, much will ſtill remain ere we have the chief uſes of it. For phyſical 
knowledge, ſtrictly confidered, is only a means of arriving at a higher and farther kind. Hiſtories, 
obſervations, and experiments of the kinds, order, ſtrata, &c. for inſtance, of foſſils, are uſeful things, 
as they tend to lay in a ſtock of ſenſible phenomena for the mind to work upon, digeſt, and draw new 
notices from, for the improvement of our own faculties, and the better conduct of life: but it is ſhort- 
ſightedneſs to forget this farther view, and look only to the things themſelves. The bare acquiſition of 
new ideas is no real advantage, unleſs they be ſuch as are adapted to the circumſtances of our wants and 
occaſions, or capable of being made ſo. Knowledge, in its firſt fate, is like food in the ſtomach, which 
may pleaſe and fatisfy us, but is of no uſe to the body till farther prepared : it muſt be carried farther, 
and affimilated, ere it feed us. The modern philoſophy is not ſo properly a philoſophy, as the adit, or 
opening, of one : its matter has yet only e the firſt concoction: we are yet chiefly converſant 
about new phyſical relations, learned by ſenſation; whereas, to bring it to the perfection required, it 
muſt have undergone the farther operations of imagination and reaſon. Mere phyſics, as ſuch, do not 
make a philoſophy ; thoſe phyſics myſt firſt be carried up to metaphyſics, and ethics, ere we can juſtly 
ſtop. | | 

SB N SIBLE phenomena, we have already ſhewn, are the foundation of philoſophy ; but the edifice 
will neither make any figure, nor afford much convenience, till it be carried one or two ſtories higher ; 
it is but, as it were, the cellaring or ground-work ; which one would think were no very comfortable 
place to live and ſpend one's time in: it is one extreme to take our lodging, as ſome virtuoſos are con- 
tented to do, under-ground; and another, to reſide altogether in the garrets, as the ſchoolmen may be 
ſaid to have done. 

THE ſchool-philoſophy, however, is of ſome farther uſe, as matter of hiſtory : we learn by it 
how people have thought, what views have obtained, and in what various manners the ſame thing has 
been conceived ; which, though it be knowledge, as it were, once removed, yet is not entirely uſeleſs. 
The hiſtory of human thoughts is, no doubt, the moſt valuable of all others; it being this alone that 
can make the baſis of a juſt logic; as phyſiology, of juſt phyſics. We muſt know wherein people have 
failed, or fallen ſhort, or been deceived, to learn the reaſons thereof, or to be able to form rules fot 
avoiding the like. The ſeveral opinions that have obtained, may be conſidered as ſo many phenomena 
of the human mind, which muſt be confidered, and enquired into, to find its nature. This alone were 
enough no have engaged us not to omit that part of learning in the preſent work : though there were 
not wanting other circumſtantial reaſons, which had alſo their ſhare; as the neceſſity hereof to the un- 
derſtanding, not only of the ancient writers, but even of the modern ones, who frequently combat, re- 
mark, &c. upon the ancient notions. To which it may be added, that abundance of our terms and 
phraſes are derived from them, and therefore could not be ſo completely underſtood without them. 

THE language of the ancient and modern philoſophy is not very different: the chief diverſity is in 
the different 1deas affixed to the fame words, and the different applications of them. And happy had 
it been for the moderns, had they formed a new ſet of terms, adapted to their new notions ! By adopt- 
| Ing the old ones, they have not only introduced much ny and confufion, but have even loſt the 

credit of many of their own diſcoveries, which now lie blended and buried among thoſe of the ancients. 
One is at a loſs to think what could induce rae great philoſopher of our age to retain the word attraftion 
in the ſenſe he has done. The ſtamp and impreſſion it had already taken from the ancients, made it 
leſs fit to receive a new one; it could, at beſt, but take it imperfectly, and the reſult was, a promiſcu- 
ous image, wherein we neither ſee the old nor the new diſtinctly. It is difficult for the imagination to- 
tally to diveſt a ſound of its received OF, and conſider it as indifferent to all things, as much as it 
is to annihilate the characters on a piece of paper, and conſider it as a mere blank. Accordingly, 

though the great author above mentioned explained over and over, in the cleareſt terms, the ſenſe he 
affixed to his attraftion, yet experience verifies how much he was overſeen ; the chief objections againſt 
his whole ſyſtem having been drawn from miſapprehenfions of this very word, which keep half the 
philoſophers in Europe Nil at a diſtance, afraid to admit a moſt excellent doctrine, merely out of diſ- 
truft of the vehicle by which it is conveyed. But this by the way. The reader who deſires to ſee far- 
ther, may turn to the articles ArTTRacTiON, NEwTONIAN PHILO3OPHY, GRAVITATION, &c. 

WHAT has been ſpoken of the ſchool-philoſophy reminds us of aſtrology, the terms whereof are 
not omitted in this work. Were it only that it once obtained, is till extant in books, and has given 
occafion to abundance of terms and phraſes adopted into other arts, it would have a title to be re- 
membered. *© The hiſtory of men's follies, ſays the inimitable Fontenelle, makes no ſmall part of 
« learning; and, unhappily for us, much of our knowledge terminates there.” But this is not all; 
and they who abſolutely reject all aſtrology as frivolous, do not know it. Every art and ſcience has 
its vanities and foibles, even philoſophy, mathematics, and theology ; and every one its good ſenſe, 
even aſtrology. The heavenly bodies have their influences : the foundation, therefore, of aſtrology is 

od; but thoſe influences are not directed by the rules commonly laid down, nor do they produce 
the effects uſually attributed to them; ſo that the ſuperſtructure is falſe. Aſtrology, therefore, ought 
not to be exploded, but reformed. Indeed a reformation would reduce it into a little compaſs ; but 
this little is too much to be left, as it now is, among the heap of trumpery mixed with it. We have 
even been careful to preſerve what is juſt and rational in the doctrines of phyſiognomy, witchcraft, and 
many other fanciful arts. The time was, when phyſics was not much more worthy the ſtudy of a 
_ of ſenſe than aſtrology now is; ſo that one might propoſe an introductio ad ſanam aſtrologiam, as a 

eſideratum. RE | | 
OUR Preface ſeems now grown into a Diſſertation in good earneſt : enough has been diſcourſed of 
the general nature and ſubje& of the work; allow me now to deſcend a little more to particular and 
perſonal matters, and thus end my Preface, where I need not have wanted precedents for beginning it. 
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WHAT has been ſaid hitherto, has been on the advantageous, fide of my work: to acquit myſelf 


to the reader, it will be neceſſary I turn the medal, and repreſent ſome things which appear on the 


contrary fide, The book, in reality, is not without confiderable failings, of more Kinds than one. 
The curious: reader muſt expect he will here meet with omiſſions, and there with redundancies : 
here the method and œconomy are not kept to; there an article is imperfectly treated: here, a paſſage 
from ſome other language is not ſufficiently naturalized ; there, a ſentiment of ſome other author js not 
ſufficiently digeſted : here, in fine, the author was overſeen ; and there, the printer. ; . 

ONE might palliate theſe objections, by alleging, that © they are things not peculiar to this 
cc work, but extend to all the kind; that moſt of them ariſe, of neceſlity, from the very nature 
« and form of a Dictionary; and that many of them are not peculiar even to a Dictionary, but 
« are found in all extenſive undertakings, and are appendant to the very beſt part of its deſign, 
« its univerſality.” But, inſtead of extenuating, I had rather be taxed with inflaming and aggravat- 


ing. 

| FOR errors, they cannot be very few, confidering the hands through which moſt parts of our 
knowledge have paſſed, and from whom we are obliged to take many of our accounts ! What one 
author, upon the narroweſt ſubject, can be produced, that has not his ſhare of them? And what 
Argus could poſſibly ſee and correct the overſights in all the authors he had to do with? Scaliger, 
in his exercitations againſt Cardan, has ſhewn ſome twenty thouſand in one ſmall work ; and no one 
imagines he has picked it perfectly clean, Yet Cardan was no ill author. Bayle's chief defign in 
compoſing his Dictionary, was to detect the errors in Moreri ; which he ſucceeded in ſo well, that 
his book has been called the errata of Moreri's. Yet is not Bayle himſelf without his errors? a late 
writer has diſcovered ſome twenty-five in a fingle article of not quite ſo many lines. F. Hardouin, 
in the preface to his Nummi Antiqui Populorum & Urbium, ſays, it may be called Errata Antiqua- 
riorum ; and yet M. Vaillant ſpied not leſs than three hundted errors at the firſt reading it over, So 
ealy a matter is it to diſcover faults in others, and fo difficult to prevent them in ourſelves! The 
moſt learned Dr. *###**# who offered to point out five thouſand faults in the Lexicon of Heſychius, has 
been eharged with committing forty- ſix in his emendations of the firſt book of Horace's Odes, beſides 
ninety in the notes. - 

NOTHING of this kind can appear ſurpriſing, when we conſider on what a multitude of ſides 
a man is acceſſible to error! An author we truſt to, deceives us—our own judgment betrays us—our 
attention leaves us for a moment—our very eyes and hands play us falſe—or, ſuppoſe we eſcape all theſe 
ſnares, an amanuenſis ſhall bring us into the ſcrape; or, if we get clear here too, we are in imminent 
danger of miſcarrying in the printer's hands. 

IN a work of any confiderable extent, and variety of matters, it ſeems impoſſible not to err. All 

the qualifications requiſite for a faultleſs writer, ſcarce ever concurred in a more fignal manner than 
they did in Joſ. Scaliger, whoſe book De Emendatione Temporum is one of the chief performances in 
the whole compaſs of literature. Yet has F. Petau diſcovered, at leaſt, a thouſand flips in it !—Who 
then can be ſafe? He only who writes nothing, or next to nothing. If a Baronius will compile An- 
nals; Du Pin, a Bibliotheque ; or Baillet, Jugemens des Sgavans ; what triumphs do they prepare for 
future Pagis, Simons, and Menages ? 
THE moſt we can fay, is, that we hope there will be few errors found in the preſent work, in 
compariſon with others of the like kind: many thouſands we have cortected, both in the Dictionaries 
and other writings we have collected from, by means of the light which other parts of knowledge 
afforded : but after ſo large a harveſt, no doubt, there remains a ſufficient gleaning. We flatter our- 
ſelves, however, that what we have overlooked, the reader will frequently be enabled to correct, by the 
means here afforded ; and that there will not be many errors found in the book, which the book itſelf 
will not help to rectify. 

AS to omiſſions, there is ſcarce any avoiding them; and the more intelligent the reader is, the more 
of this kind he will neceſſarily diſcover. Indeed, I muſt own myſelf greatly debtor on this ſcore ; and 
though at preſent inſolvent, yet if the reader will give me credit, it ſhall be my endeavour to ſee all I 
owe diſcharged: if not in a lump, yet by a courſe of payments. 

FOR reaundancies, people will hardly be agreed about them. After one man has picked what he 
thinks fit of this kind, and laid it by, it is odds but a ſecond tax is temerity, and want of taſte, 
and 2 half of them to their places; and a third will, perhaps, be tempted to replace the re- 
mainder. 

AS to irregularities, and breaches of method, I will not claim impunity on the ſcore of being the 
firſt that has attempted to introduce any certain rules or method into this way of writing: but there will 
be, at leaſt, this peculiarity attending my caſe, that I cannot eaſily be indifted for the breach of any 
laws but my own, I am ſenſible, however, there is no point I have been more delinquent in than this 


of method: and that the references, and neceflary connexions between the parts, which ſhould ſhew 


their relation, and help to put them together, are but too frequently either dropt, by which the reader 
is left without his clue; or miſplaced, by which he is put on a wrong queſt. | 

THE references, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, are of two kinds; the one real, which direct to 
ſome other article, wherein the matter in hand is farther explained; the other grammatical, or verbal, 
ſerving to indicate ſome particularity relating to the name; e. gr. ſome ſynonym, paronym, oppoſite, 
etymon, or the like. The uſe of the former is palpable, as they are converſant about the relation of 
things ; that of the latter is more obſcure, as dealing only in the relations of words: yet are theſe as 
_ to the work, conſidered as a Dictionary, as the others are to it, conſidered as a body, or 
yſtem, 

AS to jejuneneſs, and crudity, no doubt, there muſt be much of that kind, conſidering the ſhort time 
ſo great a load of fruit had to hang and ripen. Much of it was gathered ere it could poſſibly be ma- 
tured ; ſo that it is no wonder it now-and-then taſtes of the wood. But ſetting afide this; if a man may 
not be allowed to ſay a good number of but indifferent things in the compaſs of five hundred ſheets, L 
know not who would be an author. 


LASTLY, as to there being little new, and of my own growth, I muſt here change my ſtyle; 


and, from confeſſion, turn to vindication. The work is, What it ought to be, a collection; not the 


produce of one man's wit, for that would go but a little way; but of a whole commonwealth. If 
any perſon will undertake to write a Dictionary, even of ſome one particular art, from his own fund 
alone, a man may ſafely venture to foretel, that it will not be good for much. I do not pretend to 


entertain 
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entertain my gueſts at this rate, with juſt what my own ſcanty granaries afford: the whole country is 
ranſacked to make them the fuller banquet, Nobody that fell in my way has been ſpared, ancient 
nor modern, foreign nor domeſtic, Chriſtian, nor Jew, nor Heathen : philoſophers, divines, mathe- 
maticians, critics, caſuiſts, grammarians, phyſicians, antiquaries, mechanics, have been all brought 
under contribution. ” 

NONE of my predeceſſors can blame me for the uſe I have made of them; fince it is their own 
avowed practice. It is a kind of privilege attached to the office of lexicographer ; if not by any for- 
mal grant, yet by connivance, at leaſt, I have already aſſumed the bee for my device; and whoever 
brought an action of trover or treſpais againſt that avowed free-booter ? 

I T is vain to pretend any thing of property in things of this nature. To offer our thoughts to 
the public, and yet pretend a right reſerved therein to one's ſelf, if it be not abſurd, yet it is ſordid. 
'The words we ſpeak, nay, the breath we emit, is not more vague and common than our thoughts, 
when divulged in print. Lou may as well prohibit people to uſe the light that ſhines in their cyes, 
becauſe it comes from your candle: even clap it in 4 dark lantern, and let us not be amuſed and daz- 
zled by it: if we may not be the better for the good things, let us not be the worſe for the ill and 
indifferent ones mixed with them. | | 

WE ſee the ſame thought, which was firſt ſtarted in one author under a world of crudity, bor- 
rowed by another, become farther improved and ripened ; and at length, being tranſmitted to a 
third, yield fruit in abundance. All plants will not thrive in all ſoils that will produce them ; ſome 
languiſh in their mother beds: whence the gardener is under a frequent neceſſity of replanting, 
&c. b 

SOME perſons, I know, condemn all uſe of Dictionaries, abridgments, and compilations what- 
ever. The Scaligers, Salmaſiuſes, Huets, and other critics, proteſt againſt every thing that may tend 
to facilitate and ſhorten the courſe of ſtudy, as it tends, at the ſame time, to leſſen diligence and ap- 
plication, to exempt men from the neceſſity of going to the fountain-heads, and thus renders them 
ſuperficial. What we attain eafily, ſay they, is loſt again as eafily : one of the chief fruits of ſtudy 


is, to enure men to labour and attention: what room is left for the judgment to act, where every 


thing is methodized, and laid in order ? What occaſion for the memory, where a man can immedi- 
ately have recourſe to every thing he wants? And who would burden his head with a ſtock of know- 
ledge, which he can always keep by him on much ecafier terms? It is added, that the exact and pro- 
found learning of the ancient writers was chiefly owing to this, that they had no ſuch helps; which 
obliged them to go painfully to the ſources, and ſtudy their authors at firſt hand. 2 

TH |S is the common ſtyle of men of the firſt-rate erudition; and were it only direQed to thoſe 
who aſpire to the ſame rank with themſelves, it would undoubtedly be excellent. He who pretends 
to have a ſeat on that bench, muſt go to work the ſevere way: he muſt not ſtudy, e. gr. antiquity, in 
Dictionaries, or even in modern Syſtems, but in the ancient writers themſelves ; the Ferviſh antiquities, 
for inſtance, in the books of the Old Teſtament, Philo, Joſephus, the Talmud, Maimonides, and the 
Rabbins : the Grecian, in Homer, the ancient tragedians, Ariſtophanes's comedies, Diodorus Siculus, 
Pauſanias, Athenzus, and others: the Roman, in Livy, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and other ancients 
in both languages; the Chriſtian, in the Acts of the apoſtles, and the Greek and Latin fathers. Theſe 
he is to be reading night and day, in order to arrive at the right underſtanding of them, meditat- 
ing, and making . reflections on them, ſtriving to penetrate into all their views; maturely 
weighing all the circumſtances in them; and laſtly, TRY all with the hints, remarks, and im- 
provements, ſuggeſted in the writings and comments of the more learned among the moderns. 
ALL this, no doubt, is excellent. But there are not many ſubjects or branches of ſcience that a man 
can thus go through ! and the greater part of mankind conſiſts of ſuch as. are not enough intereſted 
in any one, to be ſolicitous about ſo thorough and profound a knowledge of it. Add, that thoſe 
who do, are forced, on many occafions, to make uſe of Dictionaries, and other helps; and that 
thoſe who ſpeak moft contemptuouſly of them do the fame, oftener than they care to own it. 


IN reality, a reduction of the vaſt bulk of univerſal knowledge into a leſſer compals (as I have 


elſewhere had occaſion to obſerve) is of no ſmall advantage to all thoſe concerned in the acquiſition of 
learning, that is, of all perſons in general: for I know of no rank, condition, or even ſex, that is diſ- 

nſed from the neceſſity of cultivating and improving their own minds. By means hereof a ſtock of 
— 62 becomes attainable on eaſy terms, ſuiticient tor the purpoſes of moſt perſons, except thoſe who 
make learning their more immediate profeſſion; and for thoſe too in molt parts of ſcience, except that 
which makes their immediate province, Such a defign may perhaps ſeem moſt adapted to the uſes of 
men of buſineſs, who cannot ſpend a deal of time: or of men of pleaſure, who do not care to be at 
ſuch pains in the purſuit of knowledge: but it would be no leſs advantageous to men of letters and ſtudy, 
whatever faculty or branch of ſcience they devote themſelves to; ſince Polymathy, or a general ac- 
quaintance with all the reſt, is indiſpenſably requiſite to arrive at an excellency in any one, by reaſon 
of that near connexion which is between the ſeveral ſciences, and the mutual lights they afford each 
other. And what a vaſt career does this open? what a multitude of books and ſubjects will they have 
to make their way through; and what helps are not requiſite to facilitate fo laborious a courſe? With- 
out theſe, either a man's whole life will be in danger to be ſpent in preliminaries, and in preparing him- 
ſelf for his province, or he muſt reſolve to ſet oat with leſs ceremony, exclude the numerous kindred 
ſciences out df his ſcheme, and retrench himſelf within the narrow limits of a fingle one. This, it 
muſt be owned, is but too often done, to the no ſmall diſhonour both of learning itſelf, and of thoſe 
who cultivate it. By this means the ſciences become cantoned out into ſo many feparate diſtricts, and 
the due communication between them is cut off; by which each is defrauded of the improvements 

which might be derived to it from the reſt, Hence, in great meaſure, the inferiority of the modern 


authors to the ancient. A narrow compals of knowledge, it is certain, will not enable a man to write 


with that dignity and maſterhood, which is found in molt of the ancient writers; who, beſides the par- 
ticular ſcience they wrote on, were converſant in all the reſt. Thoſe who have the leaſt 


ee | 
with the ancient method of ſtudy, know how ſevere they were on this head: a man was n 


allowed to 


2 


be an orator, hiſtorian, poet, grammarian, or even architect, or muſician, much lets a philoſopher, 


without the whole circle of ſciences. The ſame we {till find inſiſted on as negeſſary by later writers, 


though the difficulty of arriving at it is ſo much increaſed, and the modern Cyclopedia become fo vaſt 


more extenſive, as well as intricate, than the ancient. How many new arts and ſciences, and 
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RK. endages of old ones, come under conſideration among us, that the ancients overlooked ? How man 
| RO * uages, living and dead, is a modern obliged to learn, when a Roman or Athenian was thought ſuf- 
ficiently furniſhed with one, or two? And how many difficulties have we to ſtruggle withal in the ac- 
quiſition of their ſciences ; the ancient chronology, for inſtance, geo raphy, or the like ; from which 
they were free? We charge ourſelves with the knowledge of their affairs, as well as our own ; ſtudy 
minutely not only their ſciences, but their moſt indifferent aCtions, and cuſtoms, and their very words 
and phraſes, which with us make ſpacious fields of learning, under the denomination of antiquity and 
bilology. The dilemm#®then is apparent; either our talents and application muſt be greater, or our 
Polloi) P 1 a 
lives muſt be longer than thoſe of the ancients; or elſe our proficiency muſt be leſs in proportion, un- 
leſs ſome means be had recourſe to, to expedite the ſame. | | 
IN effect, a reduction of the body of learning is growing every day more and more neceflary ; as 
the objects of our knowledge are increaſing, books becoming more numerous, and new points of diſ- 
pute and inquiry turning up. For want of this, the ſciences remain in great meaſure at a ſtand, or can, 
advance only imperceptibly ; fince the whole life of thoſe who ſhould make diſcoveries, is ſpent 
2 in learnigg what is already found out. Hence, ſuch improvements as are occafionally made, rarely ar- 
rive at , maturity, but terminate in hints, and imperfect openings, or in queries or propoſals for 
farther inquiry. Moſt of the late diſcoveries in the ſciences remain thus crude and imperfect; the 
whole vaſt 7 of microſcopical plants and animals, and teleſcopic worlds, of attraction, magnetiſm, 
electricity, and the like, remain as it were, in embryo. How many curious obſervations, and anomalous 
caſes, are ſcattered in the writings of modern philoſophers, which want to be reduced to ſyſtems ? And 
what numerous lights are held forth in the writings of modern virtuoſos, for ſupplying divers defide- 
rata in the ſciences, to no other 4 How many operations are there, both of nature and art, of 
which we have im perfect notices, which want to be compared, and traced more minutely ? Tranſmu- 
tations, petrifactions, reproductions of organic parts, recompoſitions of bodies from their principles, 
reſuſcitations, meliorations, accelerations of growth, multiplications of ſpecies; to ſay nothing of 
transfuſions, inoculations, injections, and the like; which are like to periſh, as multitudes have done 
before them, for want of time to purſue them. 2 

T O do juſtice to a collection, I mean a —— and promiſcuous one, it has its advantages. Where 
numbers of things are thrown precariouſly together, we ſometimes diſcover relations among them, 
which we ſhould never have thought of looking for ; as the painter's and N fancy is frequently 
led on to the boldeſt and moſt maſterly deſigns, by ſomething they ſpy in the foxtuitous ſketches of 
chance or nature; inſomuch that a celebrated Italian makes no ſcruple to lay this down as the firſt ori- 
gin and occaſion of all theſe arts. It is certain moſt of our knowledge is empirical, the reſult of acci- 
dent, occaſion, and caſual experiment; it is but very little we owe to dogmatizing and method; which, 
as already obſerved, are poſterior things, and only come in play after the game is ſtarted. It was, in 
all probability, the hand of chance, that firſt threw ſulphur, charcoal, and ſaltpetre, together; and 
little did he who thus produced gunpowder, imagine he was inventing a new art of making war, 

I T is, indeed, ſurpriſing, to confider what flender experiments and obſervations many of the capi- 
tal doctrines have ary, 2 from : the blows of a ſmith's hammer on an anvil are faid to have given riſe 
to the muſical notes; which Guido, a poor friar, perfected by what he obſerved in 3 over his 
beads. The inventions of printing, of glaſs, of dying, of the dipping-needle, of phoſphorus, of 
teleſcopes, of taffety, of antimony, &c. are ſuppoſed to have ariſen in the like manner; as the reader 
may find under their proper articles; and how many more we know not, by reaſon the great obſcurity 
of their firſt riſe, ere they attained a degree of uſefulneſs and perfection fit to be taken notice of, has 
buried the particular circumſtances thereof. If we will hear the ancient Phoenicians and Egyptians, 
among whoin moſt of the arts are ſuppoſed to have ariſen, they all came from caſual obſervations ; 
geometry from the innundations of the Nile; the flight of the crane gave occafion to the invention of 
the rudder ; the ibis taught to adminiſter a clyſter ; the ſwallow to build; and the ſpider to weave, &c. 
In effect, a new obſervation, in ſome people's minds, prepared for it, is like a ſpark in a heap of gun- 
powder, which may blow a whole mine. | 

WHAT advantages may not philoſophy be expected to derive from ſuch a collection, or farrago, 
of arts, when it is conſidered, that every circumſtance, every article of an art, is to be looked upon 
as a datum, a phenomenon, or experiment in philoſophy ? and that the leaſt of them may poſſibly b 
the foundation of a new ſyſtem ?— To conſider only the dying of cloth; or tanning, or currying, o 
leather; what is the whole proceſs, but a ſeries of phyſical effects, ariſing from new applications of 
body to body? And how many lectures will the philoſopher have, from painting, gardening, agricul- 

ture, &c. touching planting, ingrafting, pruning, expoſure, expreſhon, walls, &c. which might never 
have come in his way but by ſuch a chance ? When a thing 1s once ſtarted, it may be applied infinite 
ways, and nobody knows where it will ſtop. "ny K 

THROUGHOUT the whole of this work a particular regard has been had, both in the choice 
of the ſeveral heads, and in amplifying on them, to the extending of our views, and opening new 
tracks, new ſcents, new viſtas. We have endeavoured not only to furniſh the mind, but to cnlarge 
it, by placing it in a great variety of fituations, and preſenting ro it the ſentiments, notions, manners, 
_— &c, of moſt ages, people, ſects, &c. that have any thing new, unuſual, or original, in 
them. . | 8 | | 

| SUCH a variety of views, and manners of thinking, is a ſure remedy againſt being too violently 
0 attached to any one; and is the beſt way of preventing the making of pedants, bigots, &c. of any kind. 

* It may be ſaid, that every art, every ſyſtem, tends to give the mind a particular turn; and that 

the only way of maintaining it in its natural rectitude, is by calling in other oppoſite ones, by way of 
counter- balance. Thus what is inſufferable in the mere mathemarician, critic, grammarian, chemiſt, 

poet, or herald, is qualified, and rendered amiable, by a due admixture of the reſt, | 

. THLS, indeed, is not the way to make a very great progreſs in any art; but at the ſame time it is 
* the only way to hinder our being ſpoiled by any. Thou h this 1s only to be underſtood with regard to 
perſonal benefit; for no doubt the public is more benefited by the mere purſuers of particular arts, 

than by the general appliers to all; fince, by the former, each is brought to greater perfection, and 

the mixture and temperament wanting in the individuals is found in the whole. MY 

T © conclude : the ultimate view of a work of this kind ſhould be, the forming of a ſound mind, i. e. 
acquiring a ſy ſtem of e and notions agreeing to the ſyſtem of things, or in the relations 

| | thereto 
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thereto intended by its author. The end of learning and ſtudy, is not the filling of our heads with other 
men's ideas; that is an enrichment which may prove for the worſe : richneſs is only a matter of ſe- 
condary conſideration ; ſoundneſs is the firſt. There are many manures which the huſbandman dare not 
uſe, by reaſon they would corrupt the land, at the ſame time they enriched it; and lay the foundation 
of a diſeaſe, which would in the end impoveriſh, and make it ſpend itſelf in unprofitable weeds, But 
it muſt be owned, men's heads are not ſo eaſily filled; the memory is not ſo tenacious as we may ima- 
gine ; ideas are tranſient things, and ſeldom ſtay long enough with us to do either much good, or harm? 
ten to one but what we read to-day, is moſt of it forgot again to-morrow. And what chiefly makes 
new ideas of any fignificancy, is their extending and enlarging the mind, and making it more capa- 
cious and ſuſceptible. But neither is this enlargement the laſt aim; but is chiefly of uſe, as it con- 
tributes to the increaſing our ſenſibility, to the making our faculties more ſubtile and adequate, and 
giving us a more exquiſite perception of things that occur; and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pro- 
nounce boldly, conclude readily, diſtinguiſh accurately, and to apprehend the manner and reaſons of 
our deciſions. To which end ſeveral things may conduce, that are not ſo much direct matters of know- 
ledge, as collateral to it ; for inſtance, much of the ſchool-philoſophy, which by exercifing and ex- 
citing the mind, has a kind of inſtrumental tendency to ſharpen its faculties, and needs only be read, 
not retained, to produce its effect. But even this does not amount to the full and adequate end of 
knowledge: this is only improving the organ; and there muſt be ſome farther end in ſuch improvement. 
No man ſharpens his weapon on the ſole conſideration of having it ſharp, but to be the fitter for uſe. 
Briefly then, our faculties being only ſo many inlets whereby, and according to the meaſure whereof, 
we receive intimations of the Creator's will, and the effects of his power and action; all the improve- 
ments made in them, have a tendency to ſubject us more entirely to his influence and direction; and 
thus make us conſpire, and move more in concert with the reſt of his works, to accompliſh the great 


end of all things; in which our happineis and perfection conſiſt; the perfection of a fingle nature ariſ- 
ing in proportion as it contributes to that of the univerſe. 
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May be conſidered, I. as a L2TT®x ; II. as 
a WORD; and III. as an ABBREVIATION. 
I. A, aSa LETTER, or the mark of a vocal 

| ſound, is the moſt ſimple, and that which the 
dumb are moſt eaſily taught to utter. 
To pronounce it clearly, we need only open the mouth 
wider than for any other ſound, and then emit the air 
from our lungs. It is the firſt letter of the alphabet in 
in that of 
the Ethiopians ; in which, according to Ludolphus, it is 
the thirteenth. 


We muſt ſeek the origin of this, and the reſt of our let- | 


ters, in the Oriental 
LETTERS. | 


In the Engliſh language, the character A is the mark of 
three different ſounds, which are termed by our 1 


by the Ger- 


languages. See ALPHABET and 


matians, the broad A, the open A, and the 
1. Our broad A reſembles the ſound marke 


man A, and is found in many of our monoſyllables, as 


all, wall, malt, ſalt, where it is ced as ar in 
cauſe, and fault, or as ew, in law. It is probable that this 
broad ſound was that which our Saxon anceſtors expreſſed | 
by the character A, as it is ſtill, almoſt uniformly, re- 
rained in the ruſtic pronunciation and northern dialects | 
of our language; as tault for tali, maun for man, haund 
for hand, &c. | 
2. The open A of the Engliſh, is not unlike the A of 
the Italians, and is the ſound marked by this letter in 


The /lznder ſound marked by the character A, is 
port] to the Engliſh language, and reſembles. the 

und of the French e maſculine, or of their diphthong 
ai in paisz perhaps it is a middle found between them, 
or between the à and e. ch we have in the words 


' 
are ſometimes ſhort; as in the words glaſs, graſi, bra/s, 
&c atother times long ; as in g/aze, cranes hes. "Their 
length is commonly denoted I 


an i immediately ſub- 
joined to the az as in plain, ram, &c. or by an e added 
at the end of the word; as in plane, craney &. 

Some contend that there are four, others, that there are 
five diſtin ſounds, denoted 
Engliſh language. There are, perhaps, little variations 
and diſtinQuens in the ſounds marked by the character 
A, as well as by the other vowel letters in our alphabet; 
but they ate ſo vocal or arbitrary, or, aſter all, ſo nice 
and ſubtle, that they entirely eſcape the notice of fo- 


reigner and are hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives. 


Thoſe who defire to enter mote deeply into the firſt for- 


mation of ſounds, and to ſee the elementary principles | 


of 


eech rrea:ed with philoſophical accuracy, will find 
ſatiskaction inthe ingenious ek 


iſes of Wallis and Holder. 


In 8 poerry, the letter A is ſomeimes added 
$7 it lengthens them a ſyllable, without altec- | 


ing kheir ſenſe j as Jine-a, for line, in Dryden, &c. It 
61. I. Nen. N . 


by che character A in the | 


* 


compliſhed; as, I am @ writing, 2 
before local Turnames ; as, Thomas d Becket. 3. 


ARTS and SCIENCES. 


* 


is ſometimes redundant, when prefixed to words, as 
ariſe, awake ;, the ſame with riſe, wake, &c, 


In our calendar, A is the firſt of the doMinicaAL letters, 


which were introduced in imitation of the eight xuNx DIA. 
letters Of the Romans; of which their A was one. 

II. A is a WoRD. This firſt ſimple ſound is uſed in our 
language to expreſs moſt of the vehement emotions of 
the ”_ We — uſe — N occaſions of 
admiration, joy; anguiſh, a erifion of danger, &c. 
and where e is br great, the A is enforced 
by adding an aſpirate to it, as ab! ; et 

It is ſometimes a noun; for we ſay great A and little a; 
but it is moſt commonly a definite, or an indefinite ar- 
ticle. It is definite, and denotes the number one, as, a 
man is coming, that is, no more than one. It is alſo uſed 
as an definite, article z ſo we ſay, a man may come this 
way; that is, any man. 2 | 

A, uſed as an article, has no plural Fgnification ; before 
a word beginning with a vowel, y and w excepted, and 
before afilenthprecedinga vowel, it is written an, of which 
a is the contraction; as ar harbour, an ax, an hour, &c. 
A ſeems to be a true and genuine prepoſition, in the three 
following caſes. 1. When it is put before a participle 
or participial noun, denoting ſome. action not yet ac- 
2. When it is placed 
hen 
it is uſed in compoſition e. g. afoot, aſleep, &c. . Dr. 
Wallis ſuppoſes it to be a contraction of at; *but Dr. 
Lowth thinks, that it is the prepoſition en, and ſome- 
times of. At, he ſays, has relation chiefly to place ; on 
has a more general relation, and may be applicd to ac- 
tion, and many other things as well as place. 

In ſome inſtances, A Has a er ſignification, denot - 
ing the proportion of one thing to another; as ſuch in- 
come à year; ſo many hours a day; ſo much a man, &c. 
HI. A. is alſo an ABBREVIATION. A put to bills of 


exchange, is in England an abbreviation for accepted, and | 


in France for the word acceptt. It is likewiſe uſual among 
merchants to mark their ſets. of books with the letters 
A, B, C, &c. inſtead of the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. 

In the Roman inſcriptions, the ſenſe of the A is to 


de collected chiefly from the connection of the words, 
and the ſcope of the inſcription. A ſingly ſtands for 


Anlus, Fnguſtus, ager, aiunt, ante, are, ades, adilis, ædi- 
itai raum, aua anima, amicus, amica, alba, alia, atag 
and by a mote modern abbreviation for artium. 


C, 
+ Thas A. M. ſtands for Artium Mag iſtrr, Maſter of Arts, 


and A. B. for Artium Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Arts. 
A. ſigniſſes Augu/ti, and AAA. ſtands for auro, argen- 


to, are, A B. Rands for alia bona, and AC: for ada cauſe, 


&c. On Greek, and the Roman medals, A denotes com- 
monly-the name of the place where they were ſtruck 
as Athens, Argos, Antioch, Aquileia, On French 

* weir coinage at Mete. | 
Romans in their trials uſed their A to denote abſo- 
lucion ; whence Cicero calls it * ſalutarit, the ſaving 
: Ws ttery 


coins A is the mark of the. mint of Paris, aud AA 


letter. Their männer was this. Three ballots wete 

iven to each judge, matked one with an A. for abſolvo, 

Fables; a ſecond with a C. for condemno, I condemn ; 

and the third with N. L. which ſtood for non /iquet, 

is not clear, One or other of theſe, each judge, ac- 
cording to his judgment, put into an urn; and the 
prætot acquitted or condemned the criminal, as the 
one or the other of tHeſe letters were the moſt numerous. 

If the ſuffrages for acquitting and condemning were 

equal, the iccuſed was always attuitted, 

The Romans alſo made uſe of the letter A in collect- 

ing their ſuffrages in caſes of legiſlation. When a new 

law was propoled, or an amendment of an old one was 
in agitation, each voter had two ballots pur into his 
hand, the one marked A. ſignifying antiquo, q. d. an- 
tquam vols, I like the old way; and the other was marked 

U. R. for Sti rgas, as you deſire; and his ſuffrage was 

given, by putting the one, or the other, into the urn. 

A, in the days of Roman barbariſm, was one of the 

numeral letters, and ſignified five hundred ; when write 

ten with a daſh over it, thus A, it denoted five thouſand. 

The letter A is alſo uſed by chronologers and hiſtorians 

as an abbreviation for anno; ſo they put A. M. for anno 

mundi, A. D. for anno Domini, &c. 

The Romans dated from the building of Rome; and in 

their writings A. U. C. ſtands for anno ab urte condita. 

The Greeks uſed A, a, prefixed to a word, as a priva- 

tive particle. See PRIvaTIvVE, Wich them it was alfo 

a numeral letter denoting unit. 

Among logicians; A denotes an univerſal affirmative 

ropoſition. 

Fo Algebra, A or a, and the firſt letters of the alphabet 
repreſent known quantities; and the laſt letters repreſent 
quantities that are unknown. 

In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, A, or a, or dd, de- 
notes equal parts of the ingredients ſpecified, and is a 
contraction of the prepoſition ava, which is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe by medicinal writers in the Greek tongue. 
Among chemiſts, AAA fignifies an AMALGAMA, or 
the operation of amalgamating. 

AABAM. Some of the F wack alchemiſts have uſed this 
word to ſignify lead. 

AAM, or HAAM, is a liquid meaſure generally uſed by 
the Dutch ; it contains 128 mingles, each mingle weigh- 
ing about 36 ounces avoirdupoiſe ; and conſequently the 
Aam is equal to 148 2 pints of Paris, or to 288 pints of 
Engliſh meaſure; the Paris pint weighing 31 ounces, 
and that of England 16 ounces. | 

AAVORA, in Natural Hiflory, the fruit of a ſort of large 

alm-tree in the Weſt Indies, and in Africa. Tt is of 
the ſize of a hen's egg, and included, with ſeveral more, 
in a large ſhell. In the middle of the fruit there is a 
hard nut, about the ſize of a peach-ſtone, which con- 
tains a white almond, very aſtringent, and proper to 
check a DIARRHOEA. 

AB, in the Hebrew chronology, the eleventh month of the 
civil year, and the fifth of the eccleſiaſtical year, which 
begins with Niſan. The month 46 anſwers to the moon 
of July, and contained thirty days, 

The ninth day of this month is obſerved as a faſt by the 
Jews, in commemoration of the deſtruction of the tem- 
le by Nebuchadnezzar, in the year before Chriſt 588. 
Folepbus obſerves, that the burning of the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, happened on the 15 

on which it was afterwards burned by Titus. 

As, in the Syriac calendar, is the name of the laſt ſum- 
mer month. 

As, prefixed to the names of places, generally denotes 
that they belong to ſome abbey. 

ABACA, a kind of flax or hemp, gathered in ſome of the 
Mannillas or Philippine Iſlands. This plant is ſown every | 
year ; being gathered, it is ſteeped in water, and beaten 

as hemp is. It is of two kinds, the white and the grey. 
The white abaca is uſed for making very fine linen; 
but the grey is employed for nothing but cordage. 

ABACATUAIA, in Jchthyology, the name of an American 
fiſh, of the ſhape of the 2 eds doree or faber. It is much 
of the ſhape, ſize, and figure of the common plaiſe. Its 
mouth is ſmall and toothleſs, and its eyes have a black 
Pupil, and a filvery iris. It has five fins, one on the back, 
and another on the belly, each running to the tail ; and 
two at the gills; the tail makes the fifth, and is conſi- 
derably forked. It is caught about the ſhores of the 
Braſils, and is commonly eaten there. This fiſh is a ſpe- 
cies of zeus, according to Artedi, and belongs to the 
thoracic order of Linnzus. See Tab. Fiſhes, fig. 51. 

ABACAY, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of parrot, called 
alſo CALANGAY. 

ABACINARE, or aBBACINARE, derived either from the 
Italian bacino, ,a baſon, or bacio, a dark place, in Writers 
of the Middle Age, a ſpecies of puniſhment, conſiſting in 


| ABACTOR (called by the Roman lawyers 


me day of the year | 


the blinding of the criminal, by holding a red-hot baſon, 


or bow, before his eyes, 1 


. 


1 A B A | 

ABACK, in Sea-language, ſignifies the fituation of the 
ſails, when their ſurfaces ate flatted againſt the maſt by 
the force of the wind. They may be brought aback, ei- 
ther by a ſudden change of the wind, or an alteration in 
the ſhip's courſe, They are laid aback to effect an im- 
mediate retreat, without turning either to the right or 
left, in order to avoid ſome imminent danger. 

ABACOT, a cap of ſtate, wrought up in the form of two 
crowns, worn by our ancient Britiſi kings. 

Mięcus, or 
abigevus), one who drives off cattle in herds; in con- 
tradiſtinction to one who ſteals a ſingle ſheep, &c. only, 
who is called a thief. Nam qui ovem unam ſurripuerit, ut 
fur cbercetur, qui gregem ut . The puniſhment of 
Abigeat was more ſevere than that of Furtum, viz. con- 
demnation to the mines, baniſhment, or even death it- 
ſelf, according to the quality of the offender. But ſome- 
times in Spain the puniſhment was more Tevere than 
elſewhere, the people there being moſt addicted to it. 
The word is compoundea of ab, from, and attor, a 
driver, from agere, to drive. 

ABACTUS, or Ae1G6EaTUs, among the Ancient Phyfi- 
cians, was uſed for a miſcarriage procured by art, or force 
of medicines, in contradiſtinction to abor/us, which is 
natural, But the moderns know no ſuch diſtinction. 
See ABORTION. 

ABACUS, _ the Ancients, was a kind of cupboard, 
or buffet, See BEAUFET, 

The word is formed from the Greek acat, which, 
among that people, ſignified the ſame thing. 

ABacus, among the Mathewaticians was a little table 
ſtrewed over with duſt, on which they drew their ſchemes 
and figures. 

In this ſenſe, the word ſeems formed from the Pheorni- 
cian PAN, «bak, duſt. 

Ab Acus Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, conttived for the 
ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ; ſo deno- 
minated from its inventor, 88 
Hence alſo, from an agreement in point of uſe, the names 
Abacus and Abacs are uſed, among Latin and Italian 
writers, for an alphabet, or ABC, &c. 

The Abacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no other 
than what we call a multiplication-table. 
Ludolfus and Wolfius give us methods of performing 
multiplication with the help of the Abacus; but they 
are too operoſe in ordinary caſes for practice. See 
MULTIPLICATION. | 
The Abacus for facilitating the operation of arithmetic is 
an inſtrument almoſt as ancient and extenſive as the art 
of arithmetic itſelf: if it be later than the methods of 
computing by the fingers, and by lapilli, or ſtones (which 
obtained among the Egyptians), it is at leaſt much prior to 
the uſe of numeral letters or figures, wrought with the 
pen. Herod. lib. i. 
We find it in uſe, under ſome variations, among the 
Greeks, Romans, Chineſe, Germans, French, &c. It 
excels in point of facility, and cleanlineſs of operation, as 
working without any ſtrokes or blots of the pen, or waſte 
of paper; ſome alſo give it the preference in point of 
expedition. 
The Abacus is variouſly contrived ; that chiefly uſed in. 
European countries, is made by drawing any number of 
parallel lines, at pleaſure, at a diſtance * each other, 
equal to twice the diameter of a calculus, or counter. 
Here a counter placed on the firſt or lowermoſt line ſig- 
nifies 1; on the ſecond, 10; on the third, 100; on the 
fourth, 1000; on the fiſth, 10000; and ſo an. In the 
ſpaces between the lines, the ſame counters ſignify half 
of what they ſignify on the next ſuperior line; viz. in 
the ſpace between the firſt and the ſecond lines, 5 ; be- 
tween the ſecond and third, 50; between the third and 
fourth, 500; and ſo on, Thus the counters on the Aba- 
cus, in the figure here ſubjoined, make the ſum of 37 392. 
— The Abacus is alſo divided croſs-wiſe into als by 
means whereof 


ubtractions are made. Wolf. Lex. Math. 
p- 171 ſeq. ä 


1— 


The Grecian Abacus, abat᷑, or counting · board, was an ob- 
long frame, divided by ſeveral braſs-wires ſtretched pa- 
rallel to one another, and mounted with an equal nim- 
ber of little ivory balls, like the beads of a necklace. By 
the arrangement of theſe balls, diſtinguiſhing the num- 
bers into different claſſes, and obſerving the relations of 


the 


the lower to the upper, all kinds of computations were 
eaſily perform. Mabudel, in Hiſt. Acad. R. Inſcr. 
ww TS ACCENT 
The Roman Abecus was much the ſame with the Grecian, 
except that inſtead of {trings, or wires, and beads in the 
Roman, we ſind pins aud grooves for them to flide in. It 
is deſcribed by ſeveral authors; but notwithſtanding all 
theſe deſcriptions, we ſhould have had a very obſcure 
idea of the ancient manner of reckoning, had there not 
been figures of it found among the ancient marbles, 
Phit. Tranſ. Ne 180. 
The Chineſe Abacus conſiſts, like the Grecian, of ſeveral 
ſeries of beads ſtrung on braſs wires, extended from the 


top to the bottom of the inſtrument, and divided in the 


middle by a croſs piece from fide to fide; ſo that in the 
upper row each ſtring has two beads, which are each 
reckoned for five ; and in the lower row, each ſtring has 
five beads of different values; the firſt being reckoned as 
1 ; the ſecond, as 10; the third, as 100, &c, as among 
us. Add, that inſtead of four pins for digits, or units, 
inthe Roman Abacus, the Chineſe has five beads. 

We have two different figures, and deſcriptions, of the 
Chineſe Abacus, one given by F. Mattinius, who had 
lived many years in China ; the other by Dr. Hook, who 
copied it from a Chineſe dictionary of the court-lan- 

. guage. Sce SHwaAn-PAN, 

Abacus logifticus is a rectangled triangle, whoſe ſides, form- 
ing the” right angle, contain the numbers from I tb 60 
and its area, the products of each two of the oppobte 

numbers. This is alſo called a canon of SEX AGESIMALS, 

Anacus & palmule, in the Ancient Muſic, denote the ma- 
chinery, whereby the ſtrings of the polyplectra, or in- 
fAruments of many ſtrings, wereſtruck, with a plectrum 
made of quills. ; x 

Aracus harmonicus is uſed by Kircher for the ſtructure 
and diſpoſition of the keys of a muſical inſtrument, whe- 

ther to be touched with the hands or the feet. 

ABacus Majer. A trough uſed in the mines, wherein the 
ore is wafhed. 3 
Anacus, or Agacitcus, in Architecture, is the upper- 
moit member of the capital of a column; ſerving as 
a kind of crowning, both to the capital and the whole 

column. | | 
Many of our dictionary writers very erroneouſly make 
the abacus to be the capital itſelf, 
Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſtory of 
the orders, tell us, the abacts was originally intended tb 
tepreſent a fquare tile laid over an urn, or rather over a 
baſket.— An Athenian old woman happening to place a 
baſket thus; covered over the root of an acanthus; that 
lant ſhooting up the following ſpring; encompaſſed the 
Paket all around, till meeting with the tile, it curled 
back in a kind of ſcroll. Callimachus, an ingenious 
fculptor, paſſing by, took the hint, and immediately ex- 
ecuted a capital on this plan ; repreſenting the tile by 
the abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and the baſket by 
the vaſe, or body of the capital. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. 
There is ſome difference in the form of the avacus in 
different orders. In the Tufcan, Doric, and ancient 
Tonic, it is a flat, ſquare member, well enough repre- 
ſenting its original tile; whence the French call it tail loir, 
trencher. See fig. 24. & 27. See alſo Tuscan, Doric, 
and Ionic. | | 
In the richer orders it loſes its native form ; its four ſides 
br faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with ſome or- 
nament, as a roſe, or other flower, or a fiſh's tail, in the 
middle of each arch.—See fig. 27. & fig. 20. See Co- 
RINTHIAN and COMPOSITE. | 

But (ome architects take other liberties in the abacus, both 
in reſpect of its name, place, and office. Thus, in the 
Tuſean order, where it is the largeſt and moſt maſſive, 
as taking up one third of the heigbt of the whole ca- 

2 it is ſometimes called the dye of the capital. —In the 

oric it is not always the uppermoſt member of the ca- 
pital ; a cymatĩum being frequent 
the Ionic, ſome make it a 
with a fillet. 
The proportion of the abacus, 25 prefcribe$ by Vitru- 
vius, is, that its diagonal (from corner to corner) be twice 
its height. A rule which the moderns make no difficulty 
of diſpenſing with. 

ABACUS is alſo uſed by Scamozzi for a concave monld- 
ing ia the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. 

ABacus likewiſe, in the Ancient Architecture, is uſed to de- 
note certain compartments in the incruſtation or lining of 
the walls of ſtate-rooms, Mos x1c pavements, and the 
Mke. There were abacs of marble, porphyry, 
alabaſter, and even glafs.; ſhaped variouſly, ſquare, 

augular, and the like. _ 

ABADIR, in the Roman Theology, the ſtone which Saturn 
ſwallowed, believing it his new-born ſon Jupiter, and 

which at length became deified, and the of religi- 
ous workhip. ' 
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 ABAFT, in G. Sea Language, is uſed in ſpeaking of things 
placed or done toward the ſtern, or hinder part of a 
veſſel; called alſo aft, and ſtands oppoſite to fare. Thus 
they ſay a thing is aboft the fore · maſt, when it is behind 
it, or nearer the ſtern than the fore-maſt is. The poſt 
of the maſter, captain, and other officers, is abaft the 
The tern, triflly ſpeaking, is on 
e ſtern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only the outſide ; 

includes both inſide . — TO, en 

ABAGI, the ſame thing with ABass1, although of differ- 
ent value ; it is worth at Tefflis, and throughout all 
Georgia, about 30 ſols French money; four chaouris, 
which are alſo called ſains, make one agi. | 

ABALIENATION, from ab and alienare, to alienate, in the 
Roman Law, denotes a ſpecies of alienation z whereby 
thoſe goods called res mancipi, ſuch as cattle, flaves, lands, 
and poſſeſhons, within the territory of Italy, were tranſ- 
ferred to perſons legally capable thereof, either by a fer- 
mula, called traditio nexu, or a ſurrender in open court. 

ABALIENATUS, alienated from, a medical term, which, 
when applied to the body, ſignifies that the part ſo ſpoken 
of, is in a ſtate that requires amputation z and when ap- 

lied to the ſenſes, denotes their total deſtruction. 

ABANGA, the name which the inhabitants of the iſland 
of St. Thomas give to the fruit of their palm-ttee, 
which is about the ſize of a citron, to which it bears 
great reſemblance ; as it alſo does to the lemon exter- 
nally ; its kernels are uſed as reſtoratives. Sec Any. 

ABAPTISTON, or ABaPT1sTA, is uſed by ſome au- 
thors to expreſs the ſaw, ferebella, or perforating part of 
the inſtrument called the tepan; becauſe it is generally 
contrived in ſuch a manner as to prevent its ſinking ſud - 
denly into the ſkull, and wounding the brain, when the 
bone is cut through. EN | 5 
It is derived from the negative a, and gag re, I immerge. 
See "TREPAN. N 

AB ARC A, an ancient kind of ſhoe uſed in Spain to paſs 
the mountains, - made of raw hides, and bound with - 
cords, which ſecured them againſt the ſnow. 

ABARNAHAS, is a term uſed by ſome of the alchemiſts, 
particularly Zadith, in the Theatrum Chym. who tells 
us that it is the ſame as the full moon, or MAGNESIA. 

AB ARTAMEN, lead. 

ABARTICULATION, in Anatomy, See DiARTHROSIs. 

ABAS, a weight uled in Perſia for weighing pearls ; being 
an eighth part lighter than the European carat, 

ABas, ſometimes ſignifies the Erit.gersy. See TIN EA. 

ABASED, ABAISssE, in Heraldry, is applied to the vol, or 
wings of eagles, &c. when the tip, or angle, looks down- 
ward towards the point of the fhicld; or when the wings 
are ſhut: the natural way of bearing them being ſpread, 
with the tip pointing to the chief, or the angles. 

A chevron, a pale, bend, &c, are alſo ſaid to be abaſed 
when their points terminate in, or below the centre of 
the ſhield. | 

Again, an ordinary is ſaid to be abaſed, when below its 
due ſituation. 

ABASSI, a filver coin current in Perſia, worth two mam- 

moudis, or four chayes; the chaye being eſtimated at 
nine ſols ſix deniers of French money, makes the abi 
worth thirty-eight ſols; ſeventeen ſols of Holland, or 
near eighteen pence Engliſh. It derives its name from 
_— Abbas II. king of Perla, under whom it was 
ruck. 

ABAT-CHAUVER, a name given in Poitou, Angoumois, 
Saintonge, La Marche, and Limoſin, in France, to a 
ſort of very ordinary wool; much like that called by the 
French, paignons, and plures. 

ABATE, in Law, ſigniſies to throw down; as, to «bate 
a nuiſance. | 
It is likewiſe uſed to denote the act of one who ſteps in- 
to an eſtate, void by the death of the laſt poſſeſſor, be- 
fore the heir can enter; and by that means keeps him 
out. 

ABATE alſo means to defeat or overthrow, on account cf 
ſome error or exception. See ABATEMENT, 

| ABATE, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to abate, or take 
down his CURVETs, when he puts both his kinder legs 
to the ground at once, and obſerves the ſame exactnefs 
in all the times. | 

ABATELEMENT, in Commerce, (from the French abattre) 
a term uſed for a prohibition of trade to all French mer- 

| chants in the ports of the Levant, who will not ſtand to 
their bargains, or who refuſe to pay their debts. It is a 

nrence of the French conſul, which muſt be taken of 
2 they can ſue any perſon for the payment of their 
ts. 

ABATEMENT, in Heraldry, ſomething added to 2 coat- 

armour, to diminiſh its proper value and dignity, and 

note ſome diſhonourable action, or ſtain, in the cha- 
rater of the perſon who bears it, It may be made by 
erſion or diminution. | 

Reverkon is either turning the whole efcutcheon 
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down z or the adding another eſcutcheon, inverted, in 


the former. _ 0 ; 
Diminution is the blemiſhing any part by adding a ſtain, 
or mark of diminution : ſuch are the delf, a point dexter, 
a point champaign, a plain point, a gore ſiniſter, and a 
uſſet. See each under its proper article, 

t may be added, that theſe marks muſt always be either 
tawney or murrey ; otherwiſe, inftead of diminutions, 
they become additions of honour. | 
The laſt editor of Gvillim diſcards the whole notion of 
abatementi, as a chimzra, He alledges that no one in- 
ſtance is to be met with of ſuch bearing; and that it im- 
plies a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. Arms, being inſig nia 
nobilitatis & hontris, cannot admit of any mark ot infamy, 


without ceaſing to be arms, and becoming badges of dil- | 


ace, which all would covet to lay aſide. Add, that as no 
wha +. honour can be actually diminiſhed ; ſo neither 


can the marks thereof. Both indeed may be forfeited 3; 


as in the caſe of treaſon, where the eſcutcheon is totally 
reverſed, to intimate a total ſuppreſſion of the honour. 
Some inſtances, however, are produced to the contrary 
by Columbicre and others. But theſe, though they may 
ſhew ſome extraordinary reſentn:ents of princes for of- 
fences committed in their preſence, do not amount to 1 
proof of ſuch cuſtom or practice ; much leſs authorize 
the being of particular badges in the hands of inferior 
officers, as kings at arms. 

In a word, as arms are rather the titles of the dead than 
of the living, it would ſeem, that they can neither ſutfer 
diminution nor abatement ; for thus an equal indignity 
would be put upon the anceſtor and the deſcendant. 
Diiuinution therefore and abetement, can only affect arms 
lately granted, and ſolely when the perſon who obtained 
them is yet alive, and has tarniſhed his former glory by 
his after miſbehaviour. Even in this cafe, where abate- 
ment may properly take place, it can only be made by the 
ſuppreſlion of ſome honourable badge, and not by the 
introduction of any degrading emblem. 

ABATEMENT, in Low, is the fruſtrating, or ſetting aſide 
a ſuit, on account ot ſome fault, cither in the matter, or 
proceeding thereof, Thus, Plea in 

ABATEMENT, is ſome exception alledged, either againſt 

the plaintiſt's writ, as wanting due form, or againſt his 
count or declaration, as being inſufficient, or varying 
from the writ, ſpecialty, or record; or againſt the mat- 
ter of either, as inſullicient, or being before another 
court; or againſt the allegations, as being uncertain, on 
account of ſcme miſnomer, or the death of one of the 
parties, or the marriage of the plaintiff, being a woman 
to which ſome add diſability.— Upon any of theſe, the 
defendant prays, that the plaintitF's writ or plaint may 
abat?, i, e. that his ſuit may ceaſe for that time: if it be 
granted, all writs and proceſſes muſt begin de novo. 
The death of a plaintiff did in all caſcs abate the writ 
before judgment, until the ſtatute 8 and 9g W. III. c. 11. 
by which neither the death of the plaintiff or defendant 
mall abate it, if the action might be originally proſecuted 
by and againſt the executors or adminiſtrators of the 
parties; and if there are two or more plaintiffs or de- 
fendants, and one, or more, die; the writ or action 
ſhall not ate, if the cauſe, or action, ſurvives to the 
ſurviving plaintiff, againſt the ſurviving defendant, &c. 
It alſo denotes an irregular entry upon lands. 

ABATEMENT, in Commerce. Ste DISCOUNT and RE. 
BATE. 

ABATEMENT, in the Cſams, is an allowance made upon 
the duty of goods, when the quantum damaged is deter- 
mined by the judgment of two merchants upon oath, and 
aſcertained by a certificate from the ſurveyor and land- 
waiter. | 

ABATIS, or ABBAT1s, in Hy iters of the Barbarous Age, de- 
notes an officer in the tables, who had the care and diſtri- 
bution of the provender. I be name is derived from Batum, 
the name of an ancient meaſure of corn. Du-Cange. 

ABAT1sS, or ABBAT1s, from the French, aba/tre, to pull 
drwn, in the Military Art, denotes a heap of large trees 
thrown together either lengthways or with boughs to 
boughs, and delgned to guard enirenchments, to cover 
the paſſage of a river, to obſtruct roads, &. 

ABATOR, in Law. Sec ABATE. 

ABAVI, ABavo, or ABAVUM; a large tree in Ethiopia, 
which bears a fruit like a gourd, 

AB, among Clothiers, denotes the yarn of a weaver's warp, 

whence the wool of which it is made is called Abb-wozl, 

ABBA, in the Syriac and Chaldee languages, literally ſig- 
nifies a father," and figuratively a ſuperior, reputed as a 
father in reſpect of age, dignity, or affection, 

It was alſo anciently uſed as a title of honour, which 
ſome great men, it is ſaid, ſtill retaia in the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

ABBa, APA, or Ax RA, is more. particularly uſed in the 
Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, as a title which 
the people give their biſhops, 
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The biſhops themſelves beſtow title abba, mort 
eminently on the patriarch of MeKandriag which oc- 
caſioned the people to give him that of baba, or papa, 
that is, erard/ather; a title which te bore before the 
biſhop of Rome. It is a Jewiſh title of honour, given 
to certain of that claſs of Rabbins called '"Fanaites ; and 
it is allo particularly, vſed by ſome wiiters of the mid- 
dle age, for the ſupericr of a monaſtery, uſually callcd 
ABBOT, F 

ABAISSEUR, in Anatomy, a name given by Vinflow, + 
and other French writers, to one of the muſcles of the 
eye, called by others the deprimens and humilis ; and by 
Fabricius, the »c#us inferior: Cowper and Albinus call 
it the depreſſor oculi ; and it is one of the gratyer ret7i eculi 
of the laſt author. 

ABBESS, the ſuperior of an AnBEy, or convent of NUNS. 
The abe has the ſame rights and authority over the 
nuns, that the AgBOTS regular have over their monks. 
Her ſex, indeed, does not allow her to perſorm the (pi- 
ritual functions annexed to the prieſt hood. 

F. Martene, in his ticatiſe on the rights of the church, 
obſerves, that ſome alles have formerly conf fled 
their nuns. But he adde, that their exceſhve curioſity 
carried them ſuch lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſuy of 
checking it, 

St. Baſil, in his rule, allows the a4/z/5 to be preſent with 
the prieſt at the confellion of her nuns. 

ABBEY, er Arx, a monaſtery, or religious houſe, go- 
verned by a ſuperior under the title of ABBOT, or 
ABBESS., 

In our ancient ſtatutes the word is ſometimes alſo written 
abbathy. By 3 H. VIII. c. 13. albathies are given to 
the king. 

ABBREYS differ from PRIORIES, in that the one ate under 

the direction cf an abbot, and the ether of a prior; but 
abbot and prior (we mean a prior conventual) are much 
the ſame thiug, and differ in littie but the name, 
One third of the beſt beneſices in England were anci- 
cently, by the pope's grants, appropiiaced to ab5ys, ant 
other religious houſes ; which, upon their difloletion un— 
der king Henry VIII. became lay-fecs. For an eltimate 
of the number and value of religious. houſes, abolithed 
and lurrendercd in this reign, fce MoxasTERY., 

ABBOT, or Angar, originally derived from the Hekrew 
Ab, f«thber, ſiguiũes the ſupericr of a monzitcry of monks 
erected into an abbey or prelacy. 

Abbets were really diltioguiſhed from the clergy, thougli 
frequently confounded with: them, becauie a degree 
above laymen. St. Jerom, writing to ticlovorns, lays 
exprelsly, alia morochirum off catfa, id cet ict u 

In thole early days the a/bats were ſubject to the biſhope, 
and the ordinary pailors. Their monalterics being re- 
mote from cites, and built in the farthelt ſolitudes, they 
had no ſhare in - ecclefiaſtical affairs. They went on 
Sundays to the pariſh-church with the re{t of the peo— 
ple; or, ii they were too remote, a piielt was ſent them, 
to adminiſter the ſaccaments, till, at length, they were 
allowed to have pfieſts cf theic own body. The abber, 
or archimandrice, himſelf was uſually the prieſt ; but bis 
function extended no ſaither than to the ſpiritual alliſt- 
ance of his monaſtery, and he remained ilill in obcdi- 
ence to the biſhop. 

The abb:ts ſoon wore off their former plainneſs and fira- 
plicity, and endeavoured to be independent et the bi- 
ſhops, which eccalioned ſome ſevere laws to be made 
againſt them at the council at Chalcedon: notwithſtand— 
ing this, in time, many of them carried the point of in— 

. dependency, and got the appeliation of ord, with other 
badges of the epilcopate, particularly of the mitte. 
Hence aroſe new fpecics and dittinctious of 4554s : mi- 
ted and nat mitred z Croguered, and not 0 9zic ed aiumes 
nical albati, cardinal ablots, Wc, 

ABBOTS, itred, were thoſe privileged to wear the mitre; 
and alſo allowed a full epiſcopal authoricy within theic 
ſeveral precincts— Among us, thele were alſo called 
abbets ſavereagn, and abb:ts general; and they were lords 
of parliament. Of theſe fir Edward Coke reckous 
twenty-ſeven in England, beſide two mired priors. 

The fest, who were net mitred, were ſubjec to the Die- 
CESAN, ; 

ABBOTS, Crozicred, are thoſe who bear the cROEIER, or 
paſtoral ſtaff, 

ABBoOTs were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into at el:#ive, and. 
abbuts preſentative z but are pow chiclly diltiaguiſbed into 
regular and commer d tory. 

ABBOTS, Regular, are real monks, or religious, who have 
taken the vows, aud wear the habit, of the ORDER. 

Such ate all ht picfumed to be; it being exprelly pro- 
vided by the canons, that none but a monk have the com- 
mand over monks.— But, in fact, it is found far other- 
wiſe; in France, as it is ſaid, there are now but fix te- 


gular abbeys. e en ; 
ABBOTS in commendam, are ſeculars; though they have un- 
x dergous 


8 


dergone the tonſure, and are obliged, by cheit bulls, to 


take orders when they come of age. | | 
Though the term commendim infinuates, that they have 


only the adminiſtration of their abbeys for a time; ye], 


do they hold, and reap the fruits of them for ever, as wel! 
as the regular aÞbors, aps, Aggies | 
Their BULLs give them a full power tam in ſpiritualibus 
quam in temporalibus ; and yet it is true that the commen- 
datory abbots do not perform. any ſpiritual offices : nor 
have they any ſpiritual juriſdiction over their monks. So 
that the phraſe in ſpiritualibus, is rather fomething of the 
| Roman ſtyle, than a reality. 
Ihe ceremony whereb 
called benediction; or { 


— 


abbots are created, is properly 
ometimes, though abuſively, con- 
ſecration. | 


It anciently conſiſted in clothing him with the habit 
called cucnl/a, a cui: putting the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand, 
and the ſhoes called pedales, or pedules, on his feet. Theſe 

articulars we learn from the 0754 Romanus of Theodore, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. a | 

ABBOT is alſo a title, which has been given to certain bi- 

' ſhops, becauſe their ſees had originally been abbeys : and 

they were even elected by the monks : ſuch are thoſe of 
Catanea and Montreal in Sicily. | | 

AB Bor is alſo an appellation ſometimes given to the ſupe- 
riors or generals of ſome congregations of regular CA- 

Nos; as that of St. Genevieve at Paris. 

Ag Bor is alſo a title borne oy ſeveral magiſtrates, and other 

lay-perſons.— Among the Genoeſe, one of their principal 
mapiſtrates was called the abbet of the people. 
In France, particularly about the time of Charlemagne, 
there were leveral lords and courtiers, who having the 
ſuperintendency of certain abbeys committed to them, 
were ſtyled abbacomites, or abbey-counts. _ 3 

ABBREVIATION, or ABBREVIATURRE, a contraction of 
a word, or paſſage, made by dropping ſome of the letters, 
or by ſubſtituting certain marks, or characters, in their 


lace. 33 P 
33 phyſicians, &c. uſe abundance of abbreviatures; 
partly for the ſake of expedition, and partly for that of 
myſtery. A liſt of the principal abbreviatures, in the ſe- 
veral arts and ſaculties, fee under CHARACTER. 

Of all people, the Rabbins are the moſt remarkable for this 
practice: ſo that their writings are unintelligible, without 
- an explanation of the Hebrew abbreviatures. The Jewiſh 
authors and copyiſts do not content themſelves to abbre- 
viale words, like the Greeks and Latins, by retrenching 
ſome of the letters, or ſyllables thereof ; but hy fre- 
quently take away all except the innitial letters. Thus, 
* ſtands for r«bb:, and &, for oR, N, or &, accord- 
ing to the place it is found in. 1 
But ſtill farther, they frequently take the initial letters 


of ſeveral ſucceeding words, join them together, and 


adding vowels to them, make a barbarous ſort of a word, 

repreſentative of all the words thus abridged. Thus, 
Rabbi Schelemch archi, in the jargon of Hebrew abbre- 

viatures, is called Rafi; and Rabbi Moſes ben Maiemon, is 

Rambam. Mercerus, David de Pomis, Schindler, Bux- 

tork, &c. have given ex of ſuch abbreviatures, 

The moſt copious collection of Roman abbreviatures, is 

that of Sertorius Urſatis: Sertori: Urſati, equitis, de notis 

Romanerum commentarius. 

ABBREVIATOR is more particularly uſed for an officer 
in the court of Rome, appointed an aſſiſtant to the vice- 
chancellor, for drawing up the pope's briefs, and re- 
ducing petitions, when granted by the pontitf, into pro- 
per ſorm, ſor being converted into bulls. 5 
The 4bbreviators are ſuppoſed by Ciampini, to be the ſuc- 
ceflors either of the cancellarii in the imperial houſhold, 
or of the ſeven notartii, ſaid to have been placed by pope 
Clement I. in the ſeven quarters of Rome, to write down 
the acts of the martyrs within their ſeveral diſtricts. 
They are ſaid to have taken their name, either from their 
writitig the brevia, briefs, or ſhorter epiſtles of the popes ; 
or from their making uſe of voc, or abbreviations in 
writing. The latter opinion may ſeem the more proba- 


ble, becauſe the name is ſometimes ufed by writers of the 


ſixth age, as ſynonymous with notarii or breviatores, 
Ihe abbreviaters at preſent make a college of ſeventy-two 
perſons divided into two ranks; one called abbrewvatores 
de parco maj tre, who are twelve in number, all prelates ; 
the other abbreviatores de parco minore, called alſo exami- 
teres, who may be lay-men. Ciampini has two volumes 
on the inſtitution, * privileges, ceremonies, &c. of 
the abbrediators. | 

ABBKEVIATORS is alſo a name given by ſome authors to 
an ancient literary acadamy, 
Rome, in the filteenth — and compoſed of the chief 
men of letters of the age, as Pomp. Letus, Platina, Pon- 
taunus, Sannazarius, Sabellicus, &c. who, by the rule of 
the ſociety, changed their names at their admiſhon for 
thoſe of ſome ancient Greek or Roman ; but the ex- 


ppoſed to have been at 
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ABBREUVOIR, in Maſonry, the joint, or juncture of two 
ſtones ; or the inteſtice or ſpace left between them, aud 

filled up with mortar...  _ 1 
2 word is French, and literally denotes a watering- 
place, 1 1 

ABCE DAR, ABCEBARIAN, or ABECEDARIAN, ie 
ſometimes. applied to compoſitions whoſe parts are diſ- 
oſed in the order of the letters of the alphabet. 

n this ſenſe abcedarian is. ſynonymous with alphabetical. 
Thus we meet with abcedarian pſalms, lamentations, 
prayers, and the like ; chiefly, among Hebrew writers; 
which makes it probable they were the inventors of this 
ſpecies of wit. Sep wont i ity a 

ABDALS, in the Eaſtern countries, a kind of ſaints ſup» 
poled to be inſpired to a degree of madneſs. The word 
omes, perhaps, from the Arabic, abdallah, the ſervant of 
God. The Perſians call them devanch hoda, agreeable 
to the Latins way of ſpeaking of their prophets and fibyle, 
4 d. furentes Deo, raging with the Gol. 2 | 
The Abaals are often carried by exceſs of zeal, eſpeciall 
in the Indies, to run about the ſtreets, and kill all they 
meet of a, different religion. The Engliſh ſailors call 
this unning a, mul, from the name of the inſtrument, a 


on . poignard, employed on this occafion. D'Herbel. 
ib. Or. 


nn 8: ed 26 : 

ABDELAVI, an Egyptian plant very like a melon, except 
that the fruit is more oblong, and acute at the extre- 
Mities. 1 P | : | 0 

ABDEST, among the Mahometans, . a peculiar manner of 
waſhing, before prayer, entering the moſque, or reading 
the Alcoran;; vraGkiſed with ſome difference both b 
Turks and Perſians, The word is compounded of the 
Perfian ab, water, and de, hand. 5 

ABDICARIA propeſitic, in Logic, is uſed for a negative 
propoſition. | 

ABDICATION, . AnnicaT10, derived from abdicare, to 
renounce, the act whereby a magiſtrate, or perſon in 


office, renounces and gives up the ſame, beſore the legal 
term of ſervice is expired. 


Abdication is frequently confounded with r-fignation ; but, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a difference: abdication being 
done purely and ſimply ; whereas re/ignation is done in 
favour of ſome > 24 perſon, | 

In this ſenſe, DiocleGan is ſaid to have abdicated the 
crown ; but Philip IV. of Spain ned it. The par- 
liament of England voted king James's, violation of the 
laws, and his quitting the kingdom without” providing 
for the due. adminiſtration of affairs in his abſence, to 
import an ebdication of the crown. The lords would have 
had the word deſertion made uſe of; but the commons 
thought it was not comprehenſive enough, becauſe the 
king might then have the liberty of returning. | 
The. Scots call it a forfeiture of the crown, * the verb 


forii-facio. 7 Lot | 
ABDicaT1on, among Roman Mritert, is more particularly 
uſed for the act whereby a father diicarded or diſclaimed 
his ſon, and expelled him the family. | | 
In this ſenſe the word is ſynonymous with the Greek 
enonguti, and the Latin a familia alienatio, or ſomeiimes 
ablegatie, and negatio; and ſtapds oppoſed to adoption.” 
It is diſtinguiſhed from EXt&REDAT1O, or diſinheriting, 
in that the former was done in the father's life-time, the 
latter by will at his death: ſo that whoever was abgicated, 
was alſo difinherited, but not vice verſa. | 
ABDITA Cavſe, are the ſecret or remote cauſes of diſtem- 
pers, which phyſicians of the dogmatic, or rational ſet, 
affitmed, were neceſſary to be known, in order to eſtabliſh 
a right method of cure, | 3 5 
ABDOMEN, in Anatomy, the belly, or lower venter; or 
that part of the body comprehended hetween the thorax 
and the hips. | | | 
The word is derived from abdere, to hide. 
Anatomiſts uſually divide the body into three regions, 
or venters : the head, the thorax or hreaſt, and the ab- 
damen, which makes the loweſt part of the trunk; being 
terminated by the diaphragm above, and by the :-guen or 
pubis below. | | 
The abdemen is lined internally with a thin, ſoſt mem- 
brane, which inveſting all the vi/cera above mentioned, 
contains and keeps them in their places: this is called the 
PERITONAUM : upon a rupture or dilatation whereof, 
they are apt to fall, and form thoſe tumors called 
HERNIA, RON | | 
It is covered and defended with five pair of muſcles ; 
which not only defend the vicſera, but, by their alter- 
nate relaxations, and contractions in refpuation, pro- 
mote the action of digeſtion, and the extruſion of the 
| faces and urine, By their contraCtion, the cavity of the 
abdomen is ſtraitened, and the deſcent of the contents of 
the v ſtera through the inteſtines is promoted. They ate 
the proper antagoniſts to the ſphincters of the ani and 


iſtence of fuch an acadamy is. very doubtful. 
Vor. I. No. 1. Gs. 


| bladder, and forcibly expel the excrements ot thoſe parts, 
as alſo the fetus in patturition. 
B 


Theſe 


Theſe muſcles are the 0BL1Qu1 deſcendentes and aſcenden- 
tes, the RECTUS tranſverſalts and PYRAMIDALES. See 
'Ceſcriptions of the veins, arteries and muſcles, &c. of the 
abdomen, under their reſpective names. 


The abdimen is ſubdivided into leſſer regions, or cavites; | 
bf which three are anterior ; the uppermoſt, called the 


/ 


epigaſtric, commences from the diaphragm and qarti/ago 
en/iſormis, and terminates two fingers breadrh abbve the 
navel ; the ſecond, called the umbilical, b 
former ends, and terminates two fingers breadth below 
the navel; the third, called the hypogaſtric, deſcends as 
low as the os pu Each of theſe ſubdiviſions the more 


accurate writets divide farther into three parts; a middle} 
The 


and two lateral ones, called the HYPOCONDRIA. 
middle part of the umbilical is called the umbilicus, or 
navel ; and its lateral parts the lumbi, or loins: the 
middleof the hypogaſtric is called the HY roGASTRIUM 
and its ſides the lia, or flanks. To which may be added 
the PUBES, CROIN, 2z/chtatic region, and PERINAUM, 
ſometimes called the lumbar region. : 
"There is but one poſterior region, called regio lumbaris, 
which is the poſterior part of the abdomen, comprebend- 
ing alf that ſpace which reaches from the loweſt ribs on 
each ſide, and the laſt vertebra of the back to the os /a- 
crum, and the neighbouring parts of the os ilium. Au- 
thors however are not agreed whether the hind part be 
properly included in the abdomen, which fome reſtrain to 
the anterior, or forepart only. 
As poukx, diſeaſes of the, are inflammations, abſceſſes, /crr- 
rhi, indurations, inflations, ſpaſms, &c. Hence the ab- 
domen becomes the ſeat of divers operations; as pet ſora- 
tions, ſutures, ſections, &c, 

ABDOMEN, wounds of the, may be confidered as of four kinds: 
1. Such as affect the integuments only. 

2. Such as affect the muſcles, together with the integu- 
ments, without penetrating the per itonæ um. 


3. Such as with the integuments penetrate into the ca- 


vity, without wounding any of its contents. | 
4. Such as penetrating into the cavity, wound ſome or 
other of its contents. 
The firſt fort, or ſuperficial wounds of the abdomen, are 
not eſteemed dangerous, and require no treatment dif- 
fercnt from other wounds. 
cap. 4.) and Vigo (lib. iii. cap. 11.) agree in pronounc- 
ing thoſe more liable to bad accidents, which are received 
within two or three fingers breadth of the navel. 
The fecond ſort are diltinguiſhed from the two laſt by 
the probe; for if the patient is carefully placed in the 
ſituation he was in when the wound was given, and the 
probe be introduced, it will generally paſs into the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, if the peri-oneum is perforated. An- 
other way of diſtinguiſhing theſe wounds is by injecting 
warm water into them; and if i: returns immediately, 
there is reaſon to believe the wound to be only mufcular; 
but if any conſiderable quantity remain in the wound, the 
cavity is certainly penetrated. If the wound 1s large, great 
ill is requited in the ſurgeon, eſpecially if it is made in 
a tranverſe, or oblique direction; for in this caſe the 
ſuture is neceflary, to keep the gaping lips of the wound 
together. Having taken theſe precautions, to preſerve the 
iffteſtines and peritoneum in their natural ſituation, the 
wound is to be dreſſed with vulnerary balſams, and an 
adheſive plaſter ; the patient mult alſo be enjoined ablli - 
nence, muſt have reſt, and his bowels muſt be kept open. 
In wounds of the abazmen, that penetrate into its cavity, 
the ſurgeon is fitſt to examine very carefully, whether 
any of its contents partake of the injury. It will be found 
that this is not the caſe, if there is no great degree of 
weakneſs, hzmorrhage, pain, fe: cr, &c, if, on laying the 
patient upon the wounded fide, there is no diſcharge of 
chyle, gall, excrement, or urine; if milk, being injected 
warm, returns without any alteration in its colour; if the 
inllitfog inſtrument has not been very ſharp; and laſtly, 
if there is no vomiting or diſcharge of blood by the mouth, 
ſtool, or urine, nor ſwelling or hardnels of the belly. 
We have ſome very valuable remarks on the hydropical 
tumors of the abdomen, in the Medical Eſſays of Edin 
burgh, vol. v. art. 59. | 
There is a /inus on each fide of the cartilage xiphoides, 
between the muſcles called re: and iranſverſalis, into 
which on the left ſide, by violent vomiting, the ſtomach 
is ſometimes ruptured. This occaſions exceſſive pain, 
which is greater when the patient is up, and ſuſpended 
by his lying in a horizontal poſture ; this circumſtance 
is the pathognomic ſign of the diſeaſe, to remove which, 
in cafe of its continuing obſtinate, the place muſt be laid 
open, and the rupture reduced in the ordinary manner, 
ABDOMINALES, in the Linnean Syſlem of Ichthyology, an 
order of Fish, having the ventral fins placed behind the 
pectoral in the abdomen, and comprehending ſeventeen 
genera and one hundred and twenty-ſeven ſpecies, 
ABDUCENS /abiorum, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius to a muſcle, which he alſo calls the /ecundus ad latera 


| 


egins where the 


However Arczus (lib. ii.“ 


ABE 


trahens, This is the levator anguli eris of Albinus, and 
the caninus ot eli vator labiorum communis of others. 

ABDUCENT, Anatemy. See ABDUCTOR. 

ABDUCTION, in Logic, a kind of argumentation, by the 
Greeks called apagoge 3 wherein the greater extreme is 

* evidently contained in the medium, but the medium not 
ſo evidently in the leſſer extreme as not to require ſome 
farther medium, or proof, to make it appear. 

It is called abduQton, from ob, ſrem, and ducere, to draw; 
becauſe from the conclulion, it draws us on to prove the 

ropoſition aſſumed. 

hus, in the ſyllogiſm, All whom God abſolves arc 
© free of ſin 3 but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt ; 
© therefore, all who are in Chritft are free of ſin.“ The 
major is evident; but the minor, or afſvmption, is not ſo, 
without ſome other propoſition to prove it; as, © God 
© received ſatisfaction for fin by the ſuffering of Jeſus 
« Chriſt.” 

ABDUCT10N, in Surgery, denotes a ſpecies of FRACTURF, 
wherein the bone near the joint is ſo divided tranſverſely, 
that the extremities recede from each other. 

. ABDUCTOR, or ABÞUCENT, in Anatomy, a name com- 
mon to ſeveral muſcles, whoſe action is the withdrawing, 
opening, or pulling back, the parts they are fixed to. 

The name is compounded of ab, from, and ducere, to 
draw. Their antagoniſts are called ADDCUTORES. 

ABDUCTOR auricularis, or of the little-finger, ariſes from 
the annular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of 
the carpas in the ſecond rank; and is inſerted externally 
into the firſt bone of the littk - inger : it ſerves to draw 
that Roger from the reſt, and alſo to bend it a little. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 23. | 
In ſome ſubjects it appears divided into two or three muſ- 
cles, conſiſting of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. 

ABDUCTOR 7ndicts, or of the forefinger, ariſes from the 
in ſide of the bone of the thumb, and is inſerted into the 
firſt bone of the forefinger, which it draws from tbe 
reſt towards the thumb. See Tub. Anat. (Myil ) fig. 1. 
n. 32. & fig. 6. u. 24. & fig. 9. n. 8 

ah eee minimi digiti manus. See ABDUCTOR auricu- 
axis. 

ABDUCTOR minimi digiti pedis, or of the little-toe, ariſes 
from the outſide of the os caliis, near the exterior bone of 
the metatarfus, and is inſerted laterally into the outſide of 
the ſecond bone of that toe, which it pulls ſrom the reſt. 
See fig. I. u. 74. & fig. 6. u. 45. 

AB DU c OR ecculi, or of the eye, is one of the four reti, or 
ſtraight muſcles, ariſing from the bottom of the orbit, 
and ſpread over the ſirſt proper tunic ; ſerving to draw 
the eye towards the outer CAXTHUS, 

ABDUCTOR pelſicis manus, called alſo thenar, ſprings from 
the annular ligament and firſt bone of the carpus ; from 
whence paſſing the thumb, it makes that fleſhy body 
called mons [une : it draws the thumb from the fingers. 
See fig. 1. n. 31. & fig. 2. n. 21. Cf. 6. u. 25. 
& fig. 7. oy 

ABDUCTOR longus pell.cts, in Anatomy, a name given by Al- 
binus to a muſcle of the hand called by Winſlow, Cow- ' 
per, and others, EXTENSOR primus pollicis. 

ABDUCTOR offis metacarpi digiti minimi, in Anatomy, a name 
given by Albinus to a muſcle of the hand called by Win{- 
low, and ſome others, the metacarpialis and by the ge- 
nerality of writers, by names but badly expreſſing its na- 
ture or uſes. Riolanus calls it pars hyfothenarrs parva di- 
giti; and Spigelius, interoſſeus ultimo "ffi metacarpii, part? 
manus externa, adherens. Cowper calls it the abdutior mi- 
nimi digit ; and Douglas, the Heer primi internodii mi- 
nimi digili. 

ABDUCTOR pollicis pedis, or of the great toe, ſprings from 

the inſide of the os calcs, and the greater os cuneiforme ; 
and is inſerted into the outlide of the exterior os /eſamst- 
deum pollicis; it ſerves to draw the great TOE from the 
reſt.” See fg. 1. n. 72. C g. 2. n. 52. 
Some anatomiſts likewiſe —— four abduFers of the 
thigh. ABDUCTOR FEMURIS, primus, ſecundus, tertius, 
et quartits, 'The ule of theſe four muſcles is to adduce, 
or move the thigh-bone, according to their different di- 
reCtions, | 

| ABECEDARIAN. See ABCEDARY. 

ABEL-TREE, or ABELE-TREE, a ſpecies of poplar, with 
large leaves. This tree may be propagated by layers or 
cuttings, and alſo by ſuckers. Many advantages might 
be derived from planting it in boggy foils, where few 
other trees will thrive, The wood of it is uſeful for 
flooring or magmas Lage and it is preferred for 
turnery-ware to any other, on account of its peculiar 

whiteneſs. The quickneſs of its growth, inſomueli that 
it will yield ſhoots of eighteen or twerity feet long in a 
year, renders it eligible in plantations that are deſigned 


þ 


* 


for ſhade or ſhelter. 
 ABELIANS, ABELONIANS, or ABELOITES, a ſect in 
Africa, not far from Hippo, whoſe diſtioguiſhing tenet 
and practice were to marry, and yct. live with their wives 


3 


| 


in 


* 


A B E. 


In a profeſſed abſtinence, without having any carnal com- 
merce together. 1 Cor. vii. 29. Ihe learned have taken 
great pains to aſcertain the principle they went upon, 
and the reaſon of their denomination, to very little pur- 
poſe, But, in effect, it is more than probable, they took 
their name ſrom Abel for no other reaſon but becauſe, 
like that patriarch, they had no iſſue ; not that he lived 


in continence after marriage; but becauſe he was killed 
before he had married. 


ABELICEA, the name of a very tall tree, growing prin- 


cipally in Crete, called alſo ſantalus adulterina, and 
ſeudoſantalum. 


ABELMOLUCH, a ſpecies of the ricinus, or PALMA 


Chriſti. | 


ABELMOSCH, or ABELMUsK, the muſk-feed ; a ſmall 


ABELOTFES, 
ABELONIANS, 


odoriferous ſeed brought from Egypt, chiefly uſed in 
perfumes. The beſt comes from Martinico. 


{ See ABELIANS. 


ABENEL Gaunx, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond or third mag- 


nitude, in the ſouth ſcale of the conſtellation LiBra. 


ABEREMURDER, ABEREMURDRUM, in Ancient Law 


Borte, denotes murder that has been proved, or made 
appear by a judictary proceſs. 

The word is Anglo-Saxon; compounded of ebere, proved 
or clear, and morth, killing, or homicide. 

In this ſenſe, aberemurder, called allo cheremurder, amounts 
to the ſame with probatum murdrum, or murder which 
needed proof; and ſtands oppoſed to open murder, 
which was murder ſufliciently known by the notoriety 
of the fact. 


Lambard explains aberemurd:r by manifeſium murdrum; 


and Spelman, by cedes manife/ta ; others by apertum 


murdrum. 
Aberemirrdrum was one of thoſe crimes which could not 
be expiated by money, as molt others might be. 


ABERRATION, in A/tronomy, an apparent motion in the 


fixed ſtars, occaſioned by the progreſſive motion of light: 
the theory of which is explained by Dr. Bradley. For 


an account of which, ſee LIGHT. 


ABERRATION, in Medicine, ſignifies a deviation from the 


ordinary courſe of nature 


ABERRATION, in Optics, is uſed to denote that error or de- 


viation of the rays of light, when inflected by a lens or 
ſpeculum, whereby they are hindered from meeting or 
uniting in the ſame point, called the geometrical focus; 
it is either lateral or longitudinal. The lateral aberration 
is meaſured by a perpendicular to the axis of the ſpecu- 
lum, produced ſrom the focus, to meet the reflected or 
reſracted ray : the longitudinal aberration is the diſtance 
of the focus from the point in which the ſame ray inter- 
fects the axis. If the focal diſtance of any lenſes be 
given, their apertures be ſmall, and the incident rays 
homogeneous and paralle}, the longitudinal aberrations 
will be as the ſquares, and the lateral aberrations as the 


cubes of the linear apertures. 


'There are two ſpecies of aberration, diſtinguiſhed by 
their dificrent cauſes : one ariſing from the figure of the 
glaſs or ſpeculum ; the other from the unequal refrangi- 
bility of the rays of light. "The ſecond ſpecies of aber- 
ration 1s ſometimes called the Newtonian, from the name 
of its inventor. The former ſpecies of aberration is alto- 


gether inconſiderable, compared with the latter; inſo- 


much that if the object-glaſs of a teleſcope be plano- 
convex, and the plane fide be turned toward the object, 
and the diamcter of the ſphere, to which the convex 
fide of the glaſs is ground, be 100 feet, -the ſemidia- 
meter of the aperture be two inches, and the ratio of the 
fine of incidence out of glaſs into air be to that of fe- 
fraction as 20 to 31; the diameter of the circle of aber- 


: SS . 961 
rations will in this caſe be only ———— 
72000000 
inch. 


But the diameter of the little circle, through 
which the ſame rays are ſcattered by unequal refrangi- 
bility, will be about the 55th part of the breadth of the 
aperture of the ovjeCt-glaſs, which is here four inches; 
and therefore the error ariſing from the ſpherical figure 
of the glaſs is to the error ariſing from the different re- 
90¹ 4 
2 , 
72COCCCO 

x to 5449, See Newton's Optics, p. 83. or Smith's 
Optics, book it. chap. 6. where this propoſition is demon- 
{trated. 


In conſequence of this difcovery, and the apprehen- 


parts of an 


frangibility of the- rays, 


that is, as 


ſion, that equal retractions muſt produce equal divergen- 


cies in every ſoit of medium, it was imagined, that 'all 
ſpherical object-glaſſes of ren would be equally 
affected by the different reſrangibility of light, in pro- 
portion to their aperture, of whatever materials they 
were conſtrudted; and therefore, that the only improve- 
ment of which refraQting teleſcopes were capable, was 
that of increaſing their length. On this account fir 


| 


and problems of general uſe, 


ABE 


Iſaac Newton, and others after him deſpairing of fue - 
ceſs in the manufacture and uſe of refrafting lenſes, di- 
rected their chief attention to the conſtruction of reflect- 
ing teleſcopes. However, in 1747, M. Euler applied 
himſelf to the ſubje& of refraction, and, purſuing a 
hint ſuggeſted by fir Iſaac Newton, formed a ſcheme of 
making objeCt-glaſſes with two lenſes of glaſs, incloſing 
water between them; hoping, that by conſtructing them 
of different materials, the reftactions would balance one 
another, and prevent the uſual aberration. Mr. Dollond 
examined this ſcheme, and found, that Mr. Euler's prin- 
ciples were unſatisſactorf. M. Clairaut likewiſe con- 
curred in opinion, chat his ſpeculations were more inge- 
nious than uſeful. | 

This controverſy, which promiſed to be of great import- 
ance in the ſcience of optics, engaged the attentipn of 
M. Elingenſtierna, of Sweden, and induced him carc- 
fully to examine the eighth experiment in the ſecond 
part of Newton's Optics, with the concluſions which he 
draws from it. He found, that the rays of light, in the 
circumſtances there ſuppoſed, did not loſe their colour, 
as fit Iſaac Newton imagined, This hint of the Swediſh 
philoſopher led Mr. Dollond to re-examine the ſame ex- 
periment; ard it appeared, after accurate trials, that 
different ſubſtances made the light to diverge very differ- 
ently, in proportion to their general reftactive power: 
therefore, in the-year 1757 he procured wedges of differ- 


ent kinds of glaſs, and applied them together, ſo that 


the refractions might be made in contrary directions, in 
order to diſcover, whether the refraction and divergency 
of colours would vaniſh together. The reſult of his fictt 
trials encouraged him to perſevere; ſor he diſcovered a 
differente far beyond his hopes in the refraQtire quali- 
ties of different kinds of glaſs, with reſpect to their di- 
vergency of colours. The Venice glaſs and the Eng- 
liſh crown glaſs were found to be nearly allied in this 
reſpect: the common Engliſh plate-glaſs made the ligtic 
diverge more, and the Engliſh flint-glaſs moſt of all. 
Without inquiring into the cauſe of this difference, he 
8 to adapt wedges of crown-glaſs, and of white 

int-glaſs, ground to different angles, to each other, ſo 
as to refract in contrary directions; and the teftacted 
light was entirely ſree from colours. Having meaſured 
the refractions of each wedge, he ſound that of the 
white glaſs to be that of the crown-glaſs nearly as 
two to three: and he deduced this general concluſion, 
that any twe wedges, made in this proportion, and 
applied together ſo as to reſract in contrary ditections, 
would refract the light without any aberration of the 
rays. 
Mz. Dollond's next object was to make ſimilar trials with 
ſpherical glaſſes of different materials; and, in order to 
obtain a refraCtion of light in contrary directions, one 
mult be concave, and the other convex ; the latter, which 
was to refract the moſt, that the rays might converge to 
a real focus, was made of crown-glaſs, and the former 
of white flint-glaſs; and, the refractions of ſpherical 
glaſſes being in an inverſe ratio of their focal diſtances, 
it was neceſſary that the focal diſtances of the two 
glaſſes ſhould be inverſely as the ratios of the reftactions 
of the wedges; for, being thus proportioned, every ray 
of light that paſſes through this combined glaſs, at any 
diſtance from its axis, will conſtantly be retracted, by 
the difference between two contrary refractions, in the 
proportion required : and therefore the different refran- 
gibility of the light will be entirely removed. 
But in the applications of this admirable diſcovery to 
practice, many dithculties occurred. At length, how- 
ever, by repeated trials, and reſolute perſeverance, Mr. 
Dollond ſucceeded fo far as to conſtruct refracting telei- 
copes much ſuperior to any that had before been uſed, 
repreſenting objects with great diſtinctneſs, and in theic 
true colours. 
M. Clairaut, who intereſted himſelf betimes in this dig 
covery, endeavoured to aſcertain the principles of Mf. 
Dollond's theory, and to lay down rules for facilitating 
the conſtruction of theſe new teleſcopes. With this 
view he made ſeveral experiments, in order to determine 
the refractive powers of different kinds of glaſs, and the 
proportion in which they ſeparated the rays of light ; 
and from theſe experiments he deduced ſeveral theorems 
M. D'Alembert likewiſe 
made a great variety of calculations to the ſame purpoſe: 
and ſhewed how to correct the errots to which theſe te- 
le ſcopes are fubject, by placing the object-glaſſes, in 
ſome caſes, at a ſmall diſtance from one another, and 
ſometimes by uſing eye-glaſſes of different refraQtive 
powers. But though foreigners were hereby ſupplied 
with the moſt accurate calculations, they were very de- 
fective in practice. The Engliſh teleſcopes, made, as 
they imagined, without any exact rule, were greatly ſu- 
* to the beſt of their conſtruction. 

r. Euler, who firſt gave occaſion to this important and 
uſeful inquiry, was very reluctant in admitting _— 
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lond's improvements, becauſe they militated againſt a 
pre-conceived theory of his own, er, 
vinced of their reality and importance by M. Clairaut, 
he aſſented; and ſoon after received farther ſatisfaction 
from the experiments of M. Zeiber, of Peterſburgh. 
M. Zeiher demonſtrated, that it is the lead, in the com- 
poſition of glaſs, which gives it this remarkable pro- 
perty ; that, while the refration of the mean rays is 
nearly the. ſame, that of the extreme rays conſiderably 
differs; and by increaſing the lead, he produced a kind 
of glaſs, which occaſioned a much greater ſe 
the extreme rays than the flint-glaſs which 
had made uſe of, and at the ſame time conſiderably in- 
creaſed the mean refraction. M. Zciher, in the courſe 
of his experiments, made glaſs of minium and flint, with 
a mixture of alkaline ſalts; and found, that this mixture 
greatly diminiſhed the mean refraction, without making 
Pardly any change in the diſperſion ; and at length ob- 
tained a kind of glaſs greatly ſuperior to the . 
of Mr. Dollond for the conſtruction of teleſcopes ; fince 
it occaſioned three times as great a diſperſion of the rays 
as the common glaſs, hilft the mean reſrattion was 
only as 1.51 to 1. > ; 
In 1758, Mr. Dollond made a farther improvement in 
teleſcopes, by introducing tue object-glaſſes of crown- 
glaſs, and one of flint. See Phil. Tranf. vol. I. p. 735, 
7433 and vol. Iv. p. 56. Hiſt. Ac. Par. 1756, p. 183, 
624. Ditto, 1767, p. 107. Swed, Mem, vol. xvi. 
. 300. Ac. Berl. 1762, and 1766. 
or a farther account of Mr. Dollond's new reftacting. 
or achromatic teleſcopes, ſee the article "TELESCOPE, 

ABERRATION, crown of, is a luminous circle ſurrounding 
the real diſk of the ſun, and depending on the aberraticn 
of the ſolar rays, whereby his apparent diameter is en- 

larged. 

ABESAMON, dirt or clay. . 

'ABESSI, the ſame as REB1$S; they ſignify the matter that 
remains of the aliment, after the chyle 1s ſeparated from 
it; that is, excrement. 

ABESTA; or AvEsTA, the name of one of the ſacred 
books of the Perſian Magi; which they attribute to their 

reat founder Zoroaſter, or Zerduſht. 
he Abe//a is a commentary or expoſition of two other 
of their religious books, called Zend and Pazend ; the 
three together include the whole ſyſtem of the ignicole, 
or worſhippers of fire. D'Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 11. 
Hyde de Rel. vet. Perl. c. 2. 
According to Du Perron, the Ave/ia ſignifies the lan- 
guage of the original text of Zoroaſter's works. Hiſt. 
Ac. Sc. Par. 1762. See SHANSCRIT and SHASTAH, 

\ ABESTON. See AsBEsSTo0s. 
ABESUM, unflaked or quick-lime. See CaLx, 
ABETTOR, or ABBETTOR, in Law, one who incites or 

encourages another to perform ſomething criminal; or 
by ſome way aſſiſts him in the perſormance itſelf. 

Thus thoſe who procure others to ſue out falſe appeals 
of felony, or murder againſt men, to render them infa- 
mous, are particularly denominated abettors. 

So abettors in MURDER, are ſuch as adviſe or procure 
a murder to be committed, or are acceſſary thereto. 
There arc abettors in FELONY, but not in TREASON 3 
the law looking on all thoſe concerned in treafon as 
principals. 

ABEVACUATION, in Medicine, denotes a partial eva- 
cuation of the peccant humours, either by nature or art. 

ABEY ANCE, ABErAXCE, or ABBAYANCE, in Laty-book:, 
ſomething that only exiſts in expectation, or iu the in- 
tendment, or remembrance of the law. 

Abeyance in our law, amounts to much the ſame with he 
reditas jacens, among the Romans, and xa1go; azar; 
or dat, among the Greeks; i. e. bereditas ſperuta 
or expettata, or rather novum dominium expectani. & Li- 
vilians ſay land and goods do jacere ; fo common lawyers 
ſay, that things in like condition are in abeyance. 

It is a maxim in Jaw, that of every land, either there is 

a fee ſimple in ſomebody, or it is in abeyance. If a 
church become vacant by the death of a parſon, the ſree- 
hold is ſaid'to be in abeyance, till a new parſon be in- 
ducted ; for the patron has not the fee, but only the right 
of preſenting to it, the freehold itſelf being in the in- 
cumbent thus preſented, and therefore till ſuch preſen- 
tation, in nobody. 

ABHEL, in Bztany, a name given by ſome to ſavin, an 
ever-green garden fhcub, well known in phylic in many 
intentions. 

ABIB, in the Hebrew Chronology, tha name of the firſt 

month in their eccleſiaſtical year. This month was af- 
terwards called Niſan, and anſwers to part of our March 
and April. | 

ABIES, in Botany, See FiR-TREE. 

ABIGA herba, the ground PINE or CHAMAPITYS. 

ABIGEATUS, ſee AbAcxrus. 

ABI GEUS, fee ABAc rok. 
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ABILITY is uſed, in Law, for a capacity of doing certain 
things, relating either to the acquiſition of property, or 
the transferring of it. 

Ability in this ſenſe coincides with capacity, and ſtands 

oppoſed to diſability ot non-ability, 

Every perſon is ſuppoſed to be able, i. e. to have the 

power of taking and diſpoſing of effects, whom the law 

does not diſable, 

he king's iſſue are of y to inherit in England 
whereſoever born; and children of ſubjects born be- 
yond ſea, may inherit, if their birth were within the al- 
legiance of the king. 

AB-INTESTATE, AB-1xTEsTATo, in the Civil. Low, 
is applied to a perioa who inherits from one who died 
inteſtate, 

ABISHERING, an ancient law-term, denoting a being 
free, or exempt, flom ail AMERCIAMENTS for tranl- 
greſſions of any kind. 

The word in a charter or grant, is faid not only to give 

the proprietor the forfeitures and amerciaments of all 

others tor tranſgreſſions committed within his fes; but 

alſo to exempt him fiom all ſuch control by any within 
that compals. 

ABIT, or ABO, ceruls, 

ABJURATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of denying, or 
renouncing a thing in a ſolema manner, and even wich 
an oath, | | 
The word is compounded of ab, from or againſt, and 
Jurare, to /wear. 
Among the Romans, abjuration ſignified the denying a 
debt, pledge, depoſit, or the like truſt, by a falſe oath. 
In which ſenſe afjuration coincides with perjuration; 
and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from euration, where the oath 
is ſuppoſed juſt. : 

ABJURATION, more particularly, is uſed for a ſolemn re- 

cantation, or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, 
as falſe and pernicious. 
In our own laws, to abjure a perſon, is to renounce all 
authority or dominion of ſuch a perſon. By the o of 
abjuration, a perſon binds himſelf not to own any regal 
authority in the perſon called the Pretender, or ever to 
pay him the obedience of a ſubjeckt. x W. and M. 13 
W. III. 1 Geo. I. The refuſers of the oath enjoined by 
theſe ſtatutes are liable to ſundry penalties, forfeitures, &c. 
The oath of atjuration, by the 6th G. III. cap. 53. I 
A. B. do truly and fincerely acknowledge, profeſs, teſ- 
tify, and declare in my conſcience, before God and the 
world, that our ſovereign lord king George is lawful and 
rightful king of this rcalm, and all other his majeſty's 
dominions thereunto belonging. And I do ſolemnly and 
ſincerely declare, that I do believe in my conſcience, that 
not any of the deſcendants of the perſon who pretended 
to be prince of Wales during the life of the late king 
James the Second, and ſince his deceaſe pretended to be, 
and took upon himſclf the ſtyle and title of king of 
England, by the name of James the Third, or of Scot- 
land, by the name of James the Eighth, or the ſtyle and 
title of king of Great Britain, hath any right or title 
whatſoever to the crown of this realm, or any other the 
dominions thereunto belonging. And I do renounce, 
refuſe, and abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of 
them. And I do ſwear, that I will bear faith and true 
allegiance to his majeſty king George, and him will de- 
ſend, to the utmolt of my power, againſt all traiterous 
"conſpiracies, and attempts what'ioever, which ſhall be 
made againſt his perfon, crown, and dignity. And I will 
do my utmoſt endeavour to di cloſe and make known to 
his majeſty, and his ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiter- 
ous conſpiracies which I ſhall know to be againſt him or 
any of them. And I do faithſully promiſe, to the ut- 
molt of my power, to ſupport, maintain, and defend the 
ſucceſhon of the crown againſt the deſcendants of the 
ſaid James, and againſt all other perſons whatſoever ; 
which ſucceſſion, by an act, intitled, An att for the fur- 
ther limitation «of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights 
and liberties of the ſubjett, is and ſtands limited to the 
princeſs Sophia, electieſs and ducheſs dowager of Ha- 
nover, and the heirs of her body, being proteitants. 
And all theſe things I do plainly and ſincerely acknow- 
ledge and ſwear, according to theſe exprets words by 
me ſpoken, and according to the plain and common 
ſenſe and underſtanding of rhe ſame words, wichout any 
equivocation, mental evaſion, or ſccret reſervation what- 
ſorver. And 1 do make this recognition, acknowledpe- 
ment, abjuration, renunciation, and promife heartily, 
willingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Chriſtiau. 
So help me Gud. h 

ABJURATION is alſo uſed in our Ancient Cuſtamt, for an 
oath taken by a perſon guilty of feleny; who, flying to 
a place of fanctuary, would ſwear to forſake the realm 
for ever in lieu of other puniſhment. We alfo find in- 
ſtances of temporary adjuration, viz. for three vears, for 


one year and a day, and the like. This, in ſome cale, 
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as admitted ſrom criminals in lieu of death. The de- | 


votion for the church was ſo warm, from the time of 
Edward the Confeſſor to the Reformation, that if a man, 
having committed felony, could recover a church or 
church-yard before he was apprehended, it was an aſylum 
from which he could not be brought to take his trial at 
law; but, confeſſing his crime to the juſtices, or coroner, 
and abjuring the kingdom, he was at liberty. 

By ſtat. 21 Jac. I. all uſe of ſanctuaties, and conſequent- 
ly of abjuration, is taken away. 

ABLACTATION, the weaning of a child from the breaſt. 
Sce WEANING, 

ABLACTATION, in the Ancient Agriculture, is a method of 
engraſting; wherein the cyon of one tree, being united 
ſor ſome time to the ſtock of another, is aſterwards cut 
off, and, as it were, weaned from its mother-tree. 
Among the modern writers abla#tation is more uſually 
called INARCHING, Or GRAFTING by approach. 
Ablactation is only practicable where the ſtock to be graft- 
ed on, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken,, 
ſtand ſo near, that the branch or cyon may be applied, 
without cutting off, Hence it is chiefly uſed on- plants 
that grow in caſes; as orange, lemon, and pomegranate 
trees; vines, jaſmins, &c. The ſeaſon is April or May. 
To perform it the uſual method is, to take the branch 
intended for the graft and pare it away, both the rind 
and wood, through the length of three inches; then 
paring likewiſe the ſtock, fo that they may join cloſely to 
each other, they are bound together, and covered over 
with clay or grafting-wax. As ſoon as they are found 
well incorporated together, the head of the ſtock is to 
be cut off tour inches above the binding; and the {pring 
following, the graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
Or the operation may be done by cutting off the head of 
the ſtock at firſt, and leaving the top a little ſloped, and 
applying the graft thereto, as in /houlder-GRAFTING, 
But this method is not found equally ſucceſsful. 

ABLAQUEA TION, a name uſed by the ancient writers 
of Azriculture for an operation in gardening, whereby 
the earth is dug from about a vine, or other fruit tree, 
and its roots are laid bare, toexpoſe them more to the ſun, 
rain, and air, in order to promote its fecundity, — The 
proper ſeaſon for ablaqueation is autumn, for the benefit 
of the winter rain, and ſnow water. Bradley fixes it in 
January. But experience having ſhewn the practice to 
de dangerous, it is now generally laid aſide. 

ABLATIVE, in Grammar, the ſixth cafe of Latin nouns. 
The word is formed from auferre, to take away. Priſ- 
cian alſo calls it the comparative caſe; as ſerving, among 
the Latins, for comparing as well as taking away. 

The ABLATIVE is oppoſite to the DATIVE ; the firſt ex- 
preſſing the action of taking away, and the latter that of 
ziving. 
The * hardly anſwers to the juſt idea of a caſe; at 
leaſt it is the moſt vague of all others. It will be ſhewy 
in its place, that the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, 
have properly no ſuch thing\as casts; unleſs we except 
the nominative and genitive or poſſeſſive, which are the 
only caſes that admit of different terminations. But even 
in the ancient languages, from which the notion of caſes 
is borrowed, it is ſuggeſted that the ab/atzve is only a 
fort of ſupernumerary, or ſupplement to the reſt. The 
five proper caſes not being found ſuſſicient to expreſs all 
the relations of things to each other, recourſe was had 
to an expedient; viz. the putting a prepoſition before 
fome of the other caſes; and this made the ablatzve. 
It may be added, that in the plural number the ablative 
is (till more obſcure, as being only the DA TLVE repeated. 
In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe mark whereby 
to diſtinguiſh the ablative trom other caſes; and we only 
ule the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two 
pliraſes, the magnitude of the city, and he ſpoke much of the 
city; we ſay, that of the city in the firſt is genitzve, and 
in the latter ablative: becruſe it would be fo, if the two 
phraſes were expreſſed in Latin. i 
The queſtion concerning the Greek ablative has been the 
ſubject of a famous literary war between two great gram- 
marians, Friſchlin and Cruſius; the former of whom 
maintained, and the latter oppoſed the reality of it. 
The diſpute is not decided to this day, Sanctius, and 
the Port- royaliſts, {till maintain the aſlirmative; Perizo- 
nius the negative. The chief reaſon alledged by Sanc- 
tius is, that the Roman writers often joined Greek words 
with the Latin prepoſitions, which govern ablative caſcs, 
az well as with nouns of the ſame caſe, To which Pe- 
rizonius anſwers, that the Latins anciently had no ab/a- 
tive themſelves ; but inſtead thereof, made uſe, like the 
Greeks, of the dative caſe; till at length they formed an 
ablative, governed by prepoſitions, which were not put 
before the dative: that, at firſt, the two caſes had always 
the ſame termination, as they ſtill have in many in- 
ſtances: but that this was afterwards changed in cer- 
tain words. It is no wonder then, that the Latins ſome- 
Vor. I. No x. 
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times join prepoſitions which govern an ablative caſe, or 


nouns in the ablative caſe, with Greek datives, ſince they 
wete originally the ſame; and that the Greek dative has 


the ſame effect as the Latin ablative. See Casts, 
ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE, in Grammar, is a word or phraſe 
detached and independent of the reſt of the diſcourſe ; 
neither governing, nor being governed of any other thing. 
This is frequent among the Latins; in imitation of whom, 
the mcdern languages have likewiſe adopted it. 
ABLECTI, in Antquity, a choice and ſelect part of the 
ſoldiery in the Roman armics, picked out of thoſe called 
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ABLEGMINA, in Antiquity, thoſe choice parts of the en- 
trails of victims which were offered in ſacrifice to the 

gods. The ablegmina were otherwiſe called proficie, 
porricie, profetta, and proſegmina: they ſeem to have dif- 
fered from frebula, which were the like morſels of the 
fleſhy parts; and from augmentum, which particularly 
denoted a part of the liver. | 
Some authors make ablegmina to denote all thoſe parts of 
the victims which were offered to the deities; contrary 
to the authority of Feſtus, who reſtrains ab/cgmina to the 
exta, or entrails only. 
The exta being found good, were to be proſected, or 
parted 3 . e. the extremes or prominent parts cut off, as 
ablegmina, to be ſprinkled with flour, and burnt by the 
prieſts on the altar, pouring wine on them. —Tertullian 
rallies the heathens for thus ſerving the gods with ſcraps 
and offals. 

ABLET, or ALBLEN, in They, a name given by ſome 

to the common bleak, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, called in 
Latin alburnus. 
The ablet is truly and properly a ſpecies of cyprinut, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the- five-inch 
cyprinus, with twenty rays in the pinna ani. See AL- 
BURNUsS and CyPRINUS. 

ABLUENTS, ABLUuEenT1A, in Medicine, a name which 
ſome authors give to a ſort of diluting cemedics, better 
known by the name of ABSTERGENTS. 

ABLUTION, from abluo, quaſi ab & laws, I wiſh away z 
in Antiguity, a religious ceremony in uſe among the Ro- 
mans; being a ſort of purification, performed by waſh- 
ing the body, before they enter on facrifice. 

Sometimes they waſhed their hands and feet, ſometimes 

the head, and oftentimes the whole body: ſor which 
purpoſe, at the entrance into their temples, were placed 

marble veſſels filled with water. 

Ablutions appear to be as old as any ceremonies, and ex- 

ternal worſhip itſelf, Moſes enjoined them; the heathens 

adopted them, and Mahomet and his followers have con- 

tinued them: thus they have got footing among moſt 

nations, and make a conſiderable part of moſt eſtabliſhed 

religions. — The Egyptian prictts had their diurnal and 

nocturnal ablution: the Grecians, their ſprinklings : the 
Romans, their luſtrations and lavations: the Jews, their, 
waſhings of hands and feet, beſide their baptiſms : the 

ancient Chriſtians had their a»/vtions before communion, . 
which the Romiſh Church itill rerain before their mats, 

ſometimes after: the Syrians, Copths, &c. have their ſo-. 
lemn wathings on Good Friday ; the Turks, their greater 
and lefler ab/utions; their gait and wodon; their aman, 
tabarut, guſul, and abdeſl, &c. 

ABLUTI1ON is particularly uſed, in the Romiſh church for 
a ſup of wine and water, which the communicants an- 
ciently took after the hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to 
digeſt it. 

The ſame term alſo ſignifies the water which ſerves to 
waſh the hands of the prieſt who conſecrated it. 

ABLWTION, in Pharmacy, is a preparation which divers 
remedies undergo, by waſhing them in water, or ſome 
other fluid, proper to cleanſe or free them of their im- 
purities, and fo to exalt their powers. 

The uſual way of doing this, is by coH40BA4T1ON, or 
pouring the liquor diſtilled from the body, upon it again: 
and repeating this as often as it is neceſſary. 

ABLUTION is ſometimes alſo uſed, though with leſs pro- 
priety, for the wathing or infuſing certain medicines in 
water, to freſhen them, and diſſolve their ſalts. 

ABOLITION, A80L1$SHING, in a general ſenſe, the a: 
of deſtroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. Some 
derive the word from: abo/ere, ex ab & ae, and others 
from the Greek amo, I deſtroy, 

In our laws, the abs/ition of a law, (latute, or cuſtom, is 
the abrogating or repealing it. 
'The leave given by a prince, or judge, to a criminal ac- 
cuſer, to deſiſt from farther profecution of the accuſed, 
is peculiarly called abotttton. Vide 25 H. VIII. c. 21. 
Abolition is particularly uſed among civilians, for remit- 
ting the puniſhment ot a crime. | 
In this ſenſe abo/ition is a lower ſpecies of amneſty, which 
takes oifthe puniſhment, but not theinfamy : {zberat /ednotat. 
Abalition is alſo particularly uſed, among Roman lawyers, 
for the annulling a proſecution, or legal accuſation. 
C Abolition 
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Abolition in this Tenſe differs from amneſty and oblivion ; 
becauuſe in the former, the accuſation may be renewed, 
even by the ſame proſecutor, which in the latter was ex- 
tinguithed for ever. | 

Within thirty days aſter a public abelition, the ſame ac- 
cuſer, by the prince's licence, was allowed to renew the 
charge; after a private abolition, another accuſer might 
renew it, but the ſame could not. 

This kind of abolition is either granted in favour of the 


4 


accuſed, or of the accuſer ; and is either public, granted 


by the prince or ſenate, on occaſions of public rejoicings, 
victory, and congratulation; or private, ſued for to the 
prefident or judge, by one of the parties; frequently by 
the accuſer himſelf, who, after having embarked in the 
proſecution by ſubſcribing his name to the charge, could 
not by the Turpillian fenatns-confultus otherwiſe de ſiſt, 
without incurring infamy. On ſuch occaſions, therefore, 
the accuſer would petere abolitionem; that is, move for an 
wholition * which was only granted on his ſhewing fair 
and honeſt motives for withdrawing the charge; viz. 
inadvertency, youth, warmth, or the hke; nor was it 
granted without the confent of the accuted ; or if the 
accuſation appeared to have been utterly falſe or mali- 
licious, &c. 


For the accuſed, the charge againſt him was alſo ale- 


ti/hed by the death of the accuter, or his being incapaci- 
tated from proſecuting by reaſon of ſickneſs, or the like. 
—An action of injury was ab:;hcd by diſſimulation; a 
ſentence of condemnation, by indulgence. 

Abolitian was alſo uſed for expunging a perſon's name 
dut ot the public liſt of the accuſed, hung up in the 
treaſury. | 

This was called aeltere nomen; and, like the former, was 
either public, as that under Auguſtus, when all the 
names, which had long hung up, were expunged at once; 
or private, done at the motion of one of the parties. 

By ſeveral laws in the Theodoſian code it appears, that 
an abelition of debts was ſometimes granted the debtors 
to the fiſcus. We have a medal ef the emperor Adrian, 
wherein that prince is repreſented ſtanding with a ſcep- 
tre in his left hand, and a lighted torch in his right ; 
with which he ſets fire to ſeveral papers in the preſence of 
the people, who teſtify their joy and gratitude by lifting 
up their hands towards heaven. The legend is Religua 
vetera H. S. aummis abolita. 

ABOLLA, in Autiguity, a warm kind of garment, lined 
or doubled, uſed by the Greeks and Romans; chiefly 
out of the city, in following the camp. 

The word is Latin, formed, as ſome imagine, from Bulla. 


on the ſuppoſition that this veſtment was garniſhed with | 


thoſe ornaments called e. Others, denying this cir- 
cumſtance, derive it from the Greek a, of ava on, 
amidtus, claathing. 

Critics and antiquaries are greatly divided as to the ſorm, 
uſe, kinds, &c. of this garment. Papias makes it a ſpe- 
cies of the z:ga, or gown; but Nonius, and the gene- 
rality, a ſpecies of the pa/lium or cloak, 

The bella ſeems rather to have ſtood oppoſed to toga, 
which was a garment of peace, as the abo/la was of war; 
at leaſt Varro and Martial place them in this oppoſite light. 
Some, after Nonius, hold it to have been a military garb 
alone; others, alter Papias, a ſenatorial ; and Salmaſius 
particularly, to have been worn by the preſidents in the 
provinces, and even by the preſecti of the city when 
they adminiltered juſt'ce; which Pitiſcus endeavours to 
refute. Others will alſo have the alo!/la to have been 
uſed by the philoſophers, particularly the Stoics, Cynics, 
&c. Laſtly, others reconcile all the variances by making 
divers kinds of abellæ, accommodated to different occa- 
kons and profeſſions. Even kings appear to have uſed 
the ab://a ; Caligula was affronted at king Ptolemy for 
appearing at the (ſhews in a purple abolla, and by the 


eclat thereof turning the eyes of the ſpectators from the 
emperor upon hioſelf. 


ABOMASUS, ABOMasUM, or ABOMASIUM, in Compa- 
rative Anatomy, one of the ſtomachs or ventricles of ani- 
mals of the ruminating kind. See Ru uINANH and Ro- 
MINATION. 
. Beaſts that chew the cud are ſound to have four fto- 
machs; viz, the rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, 
roperly ſo called; the reticulum, omaſus, and abomaſus. 
The abomaſus, properly called the maw, is the laſt of the 
four; being the place where the chyle is formed, and 
from which the ſood deſcends immediately into the 
inteſtines. 
It is tull of a fort of leaves, like the omaſus 3 but its leaves 
have this peculiarity, that, beſide the membranes they 
conſiſt of, they contain a gecat number of glands, not 
; Jound in any of the firſt. 
It is the abomaſus of calves and lambs that the rennet, 


or earning, is formed, wherewith houſewives curdle 
their milk. 


ABORIGINES, er AroRIGENES, in Geography, a name 
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ſometimes giren to the primitive inhabitants of a con. 
try or thoſe who had their original therein; in contra- 
diſtinction to colonies, or new races of inhabitants, de- 
rived from other places. 

The term obhorigites is famous in antiquity.— Though 
now an appellative, it was originally a proper name given 
only to a certain people in Italy; and both the reaſon 
and origin cf it are greatly diſputed among the learned. 


ARORIGINES then denoted a nation in Italy, which inha- 


bited the ancient Latium, or country now called Roma- 
nia, or Campagna di Roma. 

In which ſenſe the 45:r:igines ar diſtinguiſned from the 
Janigenze, who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited 
the country before them; from the Siculi, whom the 
expelled; from the” Grecians, whom they deſcended 
from; from the Latins, whoſe name they aſſumed, after 
their union with Aneas and the Trojans; and laſtly, 
from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c. nerghbouring 
rations in other parts of the country. 

Whence this people came by the appellation, whether (1.) 
as belonging to any of the ſpecies of Aborigines above 
recited z or (2.) from their having been aberrigines, i. e. 
wanderers; or (g.) from their inhabiting the mountains ; 
or on what other account, is much diſputed. 

(1.) St. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called, as being, ab/que 
origine, the primitive planters of the country after the 
flood, Dion. Harlicarnaſſus, accounts for the name, as 
denoting them the founders of the race of inhabitants of 
that country: others think them ſo called as being ori- 
ginally Arcadians, who claimed to be carth-born, and 
not deſcended from any people. RY 

(2.) Aurelius Victor ſuggeſts another opinion, viz, that 
they were called Aborigines, q. d. Aberrigines, from ab, 
from, and errare, to wander ; as having been before a 
wandering people, to which opinion Feſtus gives ſom e 
credit. It is added, that 2 another name ſome- 
times given them, is of the ſame import, and denotcs 
vagabonds like cranes. 

(3.) Pauſanias rather thinks they were thus called, a7 
opewr, from mountains; Which opinion ſeerns confirmed 
by Virgil, who, ſpeaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of 
this people ſays, | 


Ii genus indecile, ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit. 


The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the 
country, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine, or by 
Saturn, or Cham, as others, not long after the diſper- 
fion ; or even, as ſome think, before it; or they weie a 
colony ſent from ſome other nation ;/ who, expelling the 
ancient inhabitants the Siculi, ſettled in their place. 


ABORTION, from ab and erier, to be born, is uſed in 


Medicine, for the unſeaſonable excluſion of an imperfect 
human fe@tus, either alive, or dead, before the natural 
time of delivery. 

In this ſenſe abertion amounts to the ſame with what we 
popularly call miſcarriage; the Latins abortus, and ſome- 
times abatFus. 

T his may happen at any time of pregnaney ; but if be- 


fore the ſecond month after conception, it is properly 


called a falſe conception, or eſfluction. 

1 he cauſes of abortion are very various. The moſt uſual 
are diſtempers, either acute or chronical ; immoderate 
evacuations, all ſtrong paſſions, violent exerciſes, frighis, 
lifting of weights, weakneſs from any cauſe whatever, 
fulneſs af blood, ſtimulating medicines, oftenfive ſmells, 
exceſſive uſe of venery, and, in general any thing which 
tends to promote the menſes, But the moſt trequent 
cauſes of abortion are either too great a ſtrictute or laxity 
of the zterus, which are more particularly pointed out by 
Hippocrates. 

The ancient Greek legiſlators, Solon and Lycurgus, pro- 
hibited the practice of creating ebortion. Whether or 
no it was permitted among the Romans, has been much 
diſputed between two learned modern civilians. It is 
certain the practice, which was by them called vi/ceribus 
vim inferre, was frequent enough : but whether there 
was any penalty on it, before the emperors Severus and 
Antonine, is the queſtion. Noodt maintains the nega- 
tive ; and farther, that thoſe princes only made it cri- 
minal in one particular caſe, viz, of a warried woman's 
practiſing it out of reſentment againſt her huſband, in 
order to defraud him of the comfort of children; this 
was ordered to be puniſhed by a temporary exile : % 
pregnans vim viſceribus ſuis intulerit ne jnimico marito jili- 
um procrearet, temporali exilio coerceatur. He adds, that 
there was no general Sue of the practice before 
Gratian and Valens. It is true we find in Cicero an ca:- 
lier inſtance of a woman puniſhed for this fact; but it 
was in Mileſia, a country not ſubject to the Roman 
laws. 

Bynkerſhoeck, however, denies that a woman was al- 
lowed to drink the pocrlum aborticnis, impunez and the 


realon 
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reaſon he gives, is, that the womb was the huſband's 
property, who was declared, by the laws, the ſole cute, 
of itz to prevent his beirig impoſed on in the children 
he was to bring up. But then this does not affect wo- 
men who had been impregnated by others than their 
huſburids. | | | 
The foundation on which the practice is ſaid to have 
been allowed, was, that the fatus while in utero, was 


reputed as a part of the mother, ranked as one of her | 


own viſcera, over which ſhe had the ſame power as over 
the reſt : beſides, that it was not reputed as a man, hom; 


nor to be alive otherwife than as a vegetable: conſe- 


quently, the crime amounted to little more than that of 
plucking unripe fruit from the tree. V. Juven. Sat. vi. 
v. 500. Senec. Conſolat. ad Helviam Matrem, c. 16. 

This laſt cited author reprefents it as a peculiar glory of 


Helvia, that ſhe never, Hike other women, whoſe | 
chief ſtudy is their beauty and ſhape, deftroyed the 


. 


fetus in her womb. Nanquam te fecunditatis tuz quaſt 
exprobraret etatem, puduit : nunquam more alienarum quibus 
omnis commendatio ex firma petitur, tumeſcentem uterum ab- 


2 quaſi indecens onus, ner inter viſcera tua cont / ptas 


s liberorum eliſiſti. 

Ade primitive . Athenagoras, Tertulſian, Minutius 
Felix, Auguſtin, &c. detlaimed loudly againft the prac- 
tice, as virtual murder: Homicidii feſtinatio oft, prohibere 
naſci; nec refert, natam quis eripiat animam, an naſuentem 
aijlurbet. Several councils have declared againſt it. Yet 
we are told that the modern Romiſh eccleſiaſtical laws 
allow of diſpenſations for it. Egane mentions the rates 
at which 4 diſpenſation for it may be had. 

The ptactice of artificial abortion is chiefly in the hands 
of women and nurſes, rarely in that of phyſicians; who, 
in ſome countries, are not admitted to the profeſſion 
without abjuring it. Hippocrates, in the oath he would 
have enjoined on all phylicians, includes their not giving 
che peſſus abtrtivus; though elſewhere he gives the for- 
mal proceſs, whereby he himſelf procured a maid to 
miſcarry. The time for it is preſently after impregna- 
tion; at leaſt within the third or fourth month of geſ- 
tation. The manner of efteCling it is chiefly by medi- 
cines of the purgative, and deobftruent kind; Roman 
authors ſpeak of the pocu/um aboritonis, of abortive draught, 
frequent among them. External violences are alſo ſome- 
times had recourſe to; as leaping from a ſtool, pre- 
ſcribed by Hippocrates : obſtinate faſtings, and vehement 
evacuations, have been frequently practiſed for the fame 
end. Yet all the powers of medicine often fail to pro- 
cure abortion, by reaſon of the naturally clofe contraction 
of the orifice of the uterus; which has been known to 
hold out againſt the moſt malignant fevers, dyſenteries, 
ſalivations, and the like; againſt the ſtrongeſt aperients 
and evacuants; againſt the diſtilled oils of juniper, ſavin, 
ſuccinum; and large quantities of crocus metallorum, 
artemiſia, myrrh, mercury, the farina of muſcus ter- 
reſtris, &c, 

The moſt fatal method is by punctures of the uterus, 
with a pointed inſtrument for the purpoſe; too often 
uſed among us, and not unknown to the ancients. Pa- 
tin mentions a midwife hanged at Paris, for killing a 
fetus in the womb, by running a ſtilletto, or kind of 
bodkin, up the vagina, through the orifice of the uterus ; 
by which a miſcarriage was produced, but with ſuch il! 
ſucceſs, that the mother was ſeized with convulſions, and 
died miferably. The criminal confeſſed the had treated 
many before in the ſame manner, with good effect. 
Our own age and country affords a parallel inſtance, a 
woman having been ſome years ago executed among us 
for the like fact. Tertullian has a paſſage which ſhews 
the ſame was practiſed in thoſe days; e/? etiam æneum ſpi- 
culum, qo jugulatio ipfa dirigitur cœcs latrocinio eue pus 
Try appellant, utiqve viventts infantis peremptorium. The 
operation, conſidering the tenderneſs of the part, muſt 
be of the utmoſt danger. Brendelius gives an account 
of what he obſerved in diſſecting a girl at Norimberg, 
in 1714, who died of the 8 which ſhe had per- 
formed on herſelf; the neck of the uterus appeared ex- 
ceedingly diſtended, the veſſels lacerated and mortified, 
the uterus itſelf inflamed and putrifted, &c. | 
Abortion may be produced by whatever immediately af- 
feats the child, the placenta, the membrane, or the 
mother. When the time of miſcarriage is juſt at hand, 
the pains ace much the ſame as thoſe in labour. ; 
Abortion is dangerous where the time of pregnancy is far 
advanced, fo that the fetus muſt be large; where the 
caule is very violent, oc the patient ſtrongly convulſed. 
and where a large hzmorrhage precedes, or enſues, or 
the /etus is putrified, &c. Under other circumſtances 
it rarely proves mortal. 

Abortion is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abuſively, for a Artus, 
which dying in the womb, continues there beyond the 
natural term; fometimes ſeveral years, and even during 
the whole life of the mother. 


| 


| ApoRTtow, to prevent, Ste PREGNANCY: 


ABR 


ABORTIVE, ſo 


z( » ſomething come before its due time, or be⸗ 
fore it has arrived at its maturity and perfection. 

ABoRTtive flux, fluxus abortivus, is ſometimes uſed among 

the ancients as ſynonymous with abortion or efluxion z 
viz. where the embryo loſes its hold, and flips away. 
In this ſenſe, the eaglc-ſtone is celebrated for ſtopping 
abortive fluxes; for which end it was to be hung to the 
arm; ſibnexus ſpem uteri defendit à flaxibus abirirvis. See 
Erirxs. | 
Among modern phyſictans; abortive fluxes are chiefly un- 
derſtood of a kind of hemorrhages, which ſometimes 
precede, and bring an abortion; at other times, burſt 
forth in the aCt of excluſion. 
The cauſe is a violent ſeparation of the ſecundines from 
the uterus ; which may ariſe from a vehement fit of 
paſhon, or motion of the body; a fall, ſright, or the 
like. Thunder, lightning, hot liquor, too liberal uſe of 
deobſtruents, or the navel-ſtring being too ſhort, ſome- 
times occaſion an abortive hzmorrhage. 

 A6ORTIVE corn, à diſtemper of corn mentioned by M. 
Tillet, and ſuſpected to be occaſioned by inſets. It ap- 
pears Jong before harveſt, and may be known by a de- 
formity in the ſtalk, the leaves, the ear, and even the 

ain, 

1 RTIVE vellum, is made of the ſkin of an abortive calf. 

ABRA, a filver coin in Poland, nearly equivalent to the 
Engliſh ſhilling. It is current through all the dominions 
of the Grand Seignior, at the value of one fourth of the 
Hollands dollar, or ni, See Corrs. 

ABRACADABRA, a magic word, recommended by Se- 

renus Sammonicus, ſuppoſed to have the virtue of 4 
charm or amulet, in curing agues, and preventing othet 
diſeaſes, particularly the fever called by the phyſicians 
hemicrateiit. 
To have this effect, the word muſt be wrote on paper, 
and repeated, omitting each time the laſt letter in the 
former, ſo that the whole may form a. kind of inverted 
core: in which there is this property, that which way 
ſoever the letters be taken, beginning from the apex, and 
aſcending from the left to the right, they make the ſame 
word, or, as ſome will have it, the ſame ſcntiment, as 
is found in the firſt whole line. According to Julius 
Aſricanus, another ancient writer, the pronouncing of 
the word in the ſame manner will do as well. 

ABRAHAMIANS, or AbBRAtamiTes, a ſect of heretics; 

who renewed the error of the Paulicians: 
They took their name from that of their leader Abra- 
ham, a native of Antioch, by the Arabs called Ibrahim ; 
whence alſo the name Ibrahimiah, given by them to this 
ſect. The Abrahamiatis aroſe about the cloſe 'of the 
eighth century, and were ſuppreſſed by the vigil;nce of 
Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch. 

ABRAHAMITES is alſo uſed, in Church T7;/tory, for a party 
of monks, who ſuffered death for the worſhip of images 
under "Theophilus. | 

ABRAMIS, iu [chthyotogy, a name giveri by Bellonius and 
others, to the cyprynus latus, or bream. 

ABRASA, ulcers attended with abraſion of part of the 
ſubltance, or ulcers, where the ſkin in ſo tender and lax, 
as to be ſubjeCt to abraſion. | 

ABRASAXAS, an amulet in the form of a citcle. See 
AERAXAS. | | 

ABRASION, is ſometimes uſed among Medicinal Ir iters, 
for the act of wearing away the natural mucus Which 
covers the membranes, and particularly thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, by ſharp corrolive medicines, or 
humours. 


The word is compoſed of the Latin ab, aud 
or ſcrape off. 

ABRAUM, in Natural Hiflory; a name given by ſome 
writers to a ſpecies of red clay, uſed in England by the 
cabinet- makers, &c. to give a red colour to new maho- 
gany wood ; we have it | phe the Iſle of Wight, but it is 
alſo found in Germany and Italy. 

ABRAXAS, a barbarous word, denoting a power which 
preſides over three hundred and ſixty-five others, the 
number of days in the year. 

Abraxas is a word of obſcure origin, framed by ancient 
heretics, as ſhould ſeem for quaintneſs ſake : it is ſup- 
poſed to be technically compounded of the Greek let- 
ters, conſidered as numeral characters: according to the 
cuſlom of the Grecians, who exprelfed their numbers by 
letters of the alphabet; the values of which in the pre- 
ſent word ſtand thus: A1, B 2, P 100, A1, Z 60, 
At, Z 200; which added together make the number 
The word is uſually Witten among modern autlLors; 
abraxas, though, as ſome hold, by a corrupt tranſpoli- 
tion of the letters E and Z, for abraſu as it is found in 
all the Greek fathers, as well as on ancient (tones. Ire-: 
neus indeed has abraxas, but the reaſon may be, that 


rado, to Save, 


the chapter in which the word occurs is only extant iu 
Latiu; 


A B R 


Latin: fo that though it be in Greek characters, the or- 
thography is of Latin copyiſts or tranſlators.— In ſtrict- 
neſs the word ought to be written in Greek characters, 
ABPACAE, ſince, beſide that the inventors of it ſpoke 
that language, the word does not contain the number 

65, when written in the Latin character. Hence a 
F x6. error in moſt books, wherein the word occurs in 
the ſmaller or running character, on account of the 
Greek ſigma; which having in ancient inſcriptions the 
ſame figure with the Latin C, is often rendered by a 
Roman C inſtead of 8; whence abracax lor abroſax, 
ABRAXAS is more particularly uſed, in the Baſilidian theo- 
logy, for the ſupreme God, as ſuppoſed to contain the 
values or powers of 365 dependent deities, 
Abraxas was properly the principle of the Gnoſtic hier- 
archy; the ſpring Hom whence the plurality of zons 
aroſc. From-abraxas proceeded the primigenial mind ; 
from the primigenial mind the logos, or word; from the 
word, phroneſis or prudence ; from prudence, ſophia and 
dynamis, or wiſdom and ſtrength; and from theſe two 
proceeded principalities, and powers, and angels; and 
from theſe, other angels, to the number of 365, the re- 
ents or intelligences of ſo many celeſtial orbs. 

he Baſilidians, who paſs for the authors of the diſci- 
plina arcani, and the Platonic trinity, are ſuſpected among 
Chriſtians of ſome meaning {till deeper, and more myl- 
terious, in their alravat. Several have even ſuſpected 
ſomething of the goſpel trinity concealed in this word, 
which they explain by ſuppoſing it compounded of the 
initial letters of the Hebrew words Ab ben rouah, q. d. 
father, ſon, and ſpirit. Wendelin, canon of Tournay, 
and father Hardouin, have given more preciſe explica- | 
cations of the word, according to this ſyſtem. The for- 
mer makes it ſtand ſor pater, filius, ſpiritus ſundtus, ſulus 
a ligno: the latter, improving ſomewhat on the explica- 


tion, makes it repreſent. as here under. 


A A Pater A 1 
% > Ben Filius B 2 
P Rouah-hakadoſh Spir. Sanctus P 100 

A av pw ru homines A 6-4 
2 owGay ſalvans C 200 
A aryiw per ſacrum A 1 
z S l;gnum Z 60 
365 


ABRAX As is alſo uſed, among Antiquaries, for a ſpecies of 
graven gem, on which the word abraxas is uſually in- 
ſcribed ; ſuppoſed to have been worn by the ancient Gno- 
{lics, Baſilidians, and Carprocratians, as an amulet or ta- 
liſman 2gainſt diſeaſes, _ 2 
Abraxas, in this ſenſe, is ſynonymous with Baſilidian 
ſtone, a name by which ſome authors call theſe antiques, 
or abraxtan ſiones, as they are denominated by others. 
Abraxajes ate of divers figures and fizes: ſometimes in 
that of rings to be worn on the finger ; in which form 
they were ſuppoſed of great efficacy for driving away 
flies. 

Abraxales are frequent in the cabinets of the curious: a 
collection of them, as complete as poſſible, has been 
much defired by ſeveral. There is a tine one in the ab- 
bey of St. Genevieve, which has occaſioned much in- 
quiry. They are chiefly of the third century; moſt of 
them ſeem to have come from Egypt, whence they be- 
come of conuderable uſe for explaining the antiquities of 
that country. 

Macarius, Chifllet, and Capello, have written expreſly on 
abraxdſes: the two former have given explications of a 
great number of theſe ſtones ; the laſt, figures only, with- 
out explications. The former are reproached with ex- 
cels of conjectures and erudition z the latter with puz- 
zling the reader with mere riddles : there is ſtill room for 
ſomething better on the ſubjeCt, 

At axaſes have ſometimes no other inſcription beſide the 
word; but more uſually ſome ſymbol of the Baſilidian 
od. Belde which we ſometimes find other marks and 
words adjoined z as the names of ſaints, angels, Baſili- 
dian virtues, apoſtles, and the ineftable name Jehovah 
itſelf, either at length, or in the abreviature IAQ; 
ſometimes the words ca Ara, or the names of 
other gods; as Mithras, or Mithratz WW, Semes, 
Sol; Avensis; tis Zivs Tecacrig; and the like. Some- 
times Ilis fitting on a lotus, or Apis ſurrounded with 
ars; ſometimes monſtrous compolitions of animals, ob— 
fcene images, Phalli, and Ithyphalli, The graving of 
abraxaſes is not uniform, rarely gogd 3 the reverſe, on 
which is the word, is faid to be ſometimes of a lower 
and a more modern taſte than the face. The characters 
are uſually Greek, ſometimes Hebrew, Coptic, or He- | 
irurianz and ſometimes of a mongrel kind, forged as 
ſhould ſecm on purpoſe to make their import impene- 
trable. It is diſputed whether or no the Veronica of 


ABK 


Montreuil, or the granite obclitk, mentioned by Gori, 
be «a. raxaſes. | 
ts 
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'ABREAST, a Marine term, expreſſing the ſituation of two 


or more ſhips, that lie with their fides parallel to each 
other, and their heads "equally advanced. When the 
line of battle at fea is formed abreoſt, the whole ſqua- 
dron advances uniformly, the ſhips being equally diſtant 
from, and parallel to each other; fo that the length of 
each ſhip forms a right angle with the extent of the ſqua- 
dron, or line abreaſt, Sce LINE, 


ABRIC, ſulpbur. 
ABRIDGING, in Algebra, is the reducing a compound 


roblem, or equation, to its more ſimple expreſſion. See 
ROBLEM, EqQUAT1oON, and EXPRE5SION., 
To prevent the mind's being diſtracted with attending to 
known quantities, concerning which nothing farther is 
required, and to keep the attention entire tor the reſt, 
mathematicians uſe to abridge their equations, by ex- 
preſſing all the known quantities of the ſame term, by a 
ſingle letter. For an inſtance to abridge the equation 
x - + abx —abc = © 
— + ac 
— ++ bc 
All the known quantities --= c of the ſecond term 
are ſuppoſed . to one ſingle letter -n: all the known 
quantities + ab + ac + bc of the third term equal to an- 
other letter +p: and all the known quantities —abe of 
the fourth term, equal to a ſingle letter - 3. By which 
means we have x*— nxx +Px —q = ©, inſtead of the equa- 
tion propoſed. 
An <quation thus abridged, is called a FORMULA. 


ABRIDGMENT, a ſummary or contraction of a diſcourſe 


wherein the leſs material things being more briefly inſiit- 
ed on, the whole is brought into a leſſer compaſs. 

Abridgments of books are numerous. They are uſually 
ſaid to have had their riſe in the times of ignorance; to 
have been one of the firſt fruits of that barbariſm which 
enſued on the decline of the Roman empire; and to have 
been unknown in thoſe happy days, when letters flouriſhed 
among the Greeks and Romans: yet we have ſome traces 
of them in thoſe times. For Abridgmentsof the common law 
and of the ſtatutes, ſee DicesT, Law, and STATUTES. 


ABRIDGMENT, in Law, is particularly uſed for the ſhort- 


ening a count or declaration, by ſubtracting ſome of the 
ſubſtance of it. 

A man is ſaid to abridge his plaint in aſſiſe, or a woman 
her demand in an action of dower, when, having put 
any lands therein, which art not in the tenure of the te- 
nant or defendant ; and nun-tenure, or the like, is plead- 
ed to that land, in the abatement of the writ; they are 
brought to abridge, i. e. to deſiſt from, and leave that 
parcel out of the demand; and pray that the tenant may 
anſwer to the reſt, to which he has not yet pleaded any 
thing. —Though the demandant has abridged his plaint, 
or demand ; yet the writ ſtill remains good for the reſt. 
The reaſon is, that ſuch writs run in general, and do not 
ſpecify particulars. See 21 H. VIII. c. 3. 

HMENT, or ABBBROCHMENT, ABROCAMEN- 
TUM, in ſome ancient Law-writers, denates the act of 
ingroſſing or buying up commodities by wholeſale, be- 
fore they come into the open market; in order to ſell 
them off dear by retail, otherwiſe called fore/talling. 


ABROGATION, from the Latin abrego, / repeal, the act 


of aboliſhing a law, by authority of the maker. 

In which ſenſe the word is ſynonymous with abolition, 
repealing, and revocation. 

Abrogation ſtands oppoſed to rogation : it is diſtinguiſhed 
from deregation, which implies the taking away only 
ſome part of a law; from ſubregation, which denotes the 
adding a clauſe to it; from ebregation, which implies the 
limiting or reſtraining it; from di/penſation, which only 
ſets it aſide in a particular inſtance; and from antigua- 
tion, which is the refuſing to pals a law. 


ABROHANI, or MaLIENMOLILI, the name of a kind of 


mullin, or clear, white, fine cotton cloth, brought ſrom 
the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal; being in 
length ſixteen French ells and three quarters, aud in 
breadth five eighths. : 


ABROK US, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome of the Latin 


writers for the bromus, or avena ſterilis, the wild oat ; 
and by others for the orobus, or bitter vetch. The Greeeks 
originally uſed the word, and that not only for theſe two 
vegetables, but in a much larger ſenſe, underſtanding 
by it any herb reſembling the plants cultivated for the 
uſe of the table, but not efculent. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans had a way of expreſſing the boiling of pulſe, or 
herbs, by words ſignifying the wetting them: thus the 
Greeks expreſſed boiling things by brocha, Era, and the 
Romans by madida. Virgil uſes the word tor the pcaſe, 
and Plautus, for all eſculent things, that were boiled: 
hence theſe baſtard peaſe and oats were called ar 
non madida, not fit for boiling or eating. | 


ABRONO, in Betany, a name given by Serapion, and 
others to the heart-peaſe, called alſo abrugs. 5 


ABROTA- 
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ABROTANUM or ABroTonUm. SeeSov Piren.thwood. | | 


ABRUGI. See ABRoxo. on 

ABRUS, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſeed pro- 
duced by one of the phaſeole, or kidney-beans, and com- 
monly called Angola ſeeds. | | 

ABSCESS, in Medicine, a kind of inflammatory TUMOR, 
containing purulent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part, and 
corrupting and confuming the fibres, and other ſubſtance 
thereof. * 
Abſceſs is the ſame with what the Greeks call apo/fema, 
and the Enghſh impo/thume, or impoſthumation. 
Almolt all abſceſſes are the conſequences of inflammation. 
The ripening of abſceſſes is promoted by poultices, &c. 


Abſceſſes are opened either by cauſtic, or inciſion ; but the 
latter way is in molt caſes preferable. 


Abſceſſes ariſe often in women after delivery; and thou h | 


dangerous in themſelves, yet they often appear to be the 
criſis of the diſeaſe, that gave riſe to them. For the cure, 
if they cannot be diſcufſed, i. e. carried off by proper 
artificial evacuations, as pblebotomy, purging, &. with 

the occaſional uſe of calomel, and gentle perſpirative fo- 
tuſes, liniments, and cataplaſms; recourſe is to be had 
to the contrary method, and they mult be brought to 
ſuppuration. 

ABSCISSE, Assciss A, in Conics, a parz of the diameter or 
tranſverſe axis, of a conic ſection, intercepted between 
the vertex, or ſome other fixed point, and a ſemiordinate. 
See Cox ic Sefton. 

Such are the lines AP, AP, &c. (Tab. Conics, fig. 20.) 
intercepted between the vertex A, and the ſemiordinates 
PM, PM, &c. which are called ab/ciſſes, of the Latin 
abſcindere, to cut off; as being parts cut off from the axis. 
Others call them /agit:e, q. d. arrows. 
In the parabela the alſciſſe is a third proportional to the 
parameter and ſemiordinate; and the parameter a third 
proportional to the ab/ciſe and ſemiordinate. 
In the e/lip/is, the ſquore of the ſemiordinate is equal to 
the rectangle of the parameter into the abſciſſe, ſubtraQt- 
ing another rectangſe of the ſame 46/ ie, into a fourth 
roportional to the axis, parameter, and abſciſſe. 
— the hyperbola, the ſquares of the ſemiordinates are to 
each other as the reQtangles of the ab/ci//e into another 
line, compoſed of the ab/ci//e and the tranſverſe axis. 

ABSCISSION, in Rhetoric, is a figure of ſpeech, when 

beginning to ſay a thing, we break off ſhort, as ſuppoſing 
the matter ſufficiently ſignified, by what has been alteady 
ſaid. Cicer. ad Heren. lib. iv. cap. 77. 

For an inſtance: oue of her ſex, age, and beauty, to be 
ſeen alone, at ſuch an hour, with a man of his charaQter.— 
I need ſay no more. 
Al ſciſſton is a ſpecies of ellipſis, or ſuppreſſion. Scaliger 
diſtinguiſhes it from præciſion, and ſuſpenſion. 
Aſtrologets alſo ſpeak of an abſciſſion of the light of a 
planet, by another planet's outſtripping it, and joining 
a third before it. Abſeiſſion is held a deterioration. 
Az5SC1$$10N, in Surgery, denotes the act of taking away 
ſome morbid or ſuperfluous part by an edged inſtrument. 

In this ſenſe ab/ci/jion amounts to the ſame with the 
Greek arenen. Cowper ſpeaks of the abſciſſion of a leg; 
which is more propecly called amputation. The abſc:/- 

ion of the præpuce makes what we call circumciſion. 


Abſciſſion of the ears is a kind of legal puniſhment, in - 


flicted on perjury. In ſome countries they alſo practiſe 
abſciſſion of the noſe on traitors in an army, as a puniſh- 
ment reputed worſe than death. 

Assciss od is more properly uſed for the operation of 


cutting away ſome ſoft part of the body, when depraved 
or grown burtſul. 


In which ſenſe, ab/ci/Jion differs from amputation, in that 
the latter is of a ſolid or bony part, the former of a 
feſhy or membranous one; yet they are ſometimes con- 
founded. 
We ſay the ab/ci/fion of a nerve, lip, cheek, or the like. 
Mr. Shipton gives an inſtance of the ah of a portion 
of the inteſtines not being mortal. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 283. 
ABSINTHITES, AB$s1xNTHIAc, or ABSINTHIATED, ſome- 


thing tinged or impreguated with the virtues of ab/in- 
thium, or WORM W 00D. 


Bartholin mentions a woman whoſe milk was become 


ebfinthiated, and rendered bitter as gall, by che too liberal 


ule of wormwood. Act. Med. tom. ii. 


Vinum abjinthites, or poculum abfinthiatum, wormwood 
wine, is much ſpoke of among the ancients, as a whole- 


ſome agreeable drink, and even an antidote againſt drunk- | 


enneſs ; though ſome have charged it with being offenſive 
to the head, and liable to.cauſe fevers, cephalalgies, vo- 
mitings, uterine fluxes, &c. Ray allo makes it a preven- 
tive of venery. The preparation is given. by many. Ac- 
cording to the common account, it is made by infuſing 
ihe leaves of the plant in a quantity of wine. But 
Fehr ſhews that it ſhould rather be prepared by fermen- 


tation, in order to correct the crudities of the plant, and | 


Vol. I. Ny 2. 
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out ab/inthium. Dr. Bowle prefers the agua abſint hitet; 
cr wormwood-water taken in a ſmall quantity aſtet 


meals, to the wine; as being leſs liable to affect the 
head, and fill it with vapours. 


ABSINTHIUM, in Botany. See Woxmw 00D. 
ABSiNTHIUM.is alſo a name given to other plants, by dif- 
ferent authors; as to dwarf prarmica, with leaves di- 


vided after the manner of wormwood z alſo to the Alpine 
chamomile, with ſouthern wood- leaves, 
ABSI>S. See Assis. 


ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that ſtands 


fice or independent. 


ABSOLUTE, in AMletaphyſics, de notes a being whoſe whole 
ee does not conſiſt in a mere habitude or relation to 
anotner. 


In which ſenſe abſolute: ſtands oppoſed to relative or re- 
ſpeftive: 


Ap$SOLUTE is more particularly underſtood of a thing which 


does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by 
viitue of any other being, conſi ercd as its cauſe, 
In which ſenſe, God alone is ab/olute. 


Abſelnte, in this ſenſe is ſynonymous with independent, and 
ſtands oppoſed to dependent. | | 


ABSOLUTE allo denotes a thing's being free from condi- 
tions or limitations, | 
In this ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with unconditional, 
We lay, an ab/olute decree, abſolute promiſe, abſolute obe- 
dience. The covenant with Noah was abſolute, and with- 
out conditions ; that under the Goſpel, on condition of 
faith and obedience. The Antinomians alſo hold the 
goſpel-covenant abſolute, and that Chriſt has purchaſed 
our ſalvation, without any conditions to be performed on 
our hide. 

ABSOLUTE government, that- wherein the prince is leſt 
ſolely to his own will, being not limited to the obſervance 
of any laws, except thoſe of his own diſcretion. 

When the Danes made their king ab/o/ute, in 1660, they 
deciared him abſolved from his coronation oath. 

ABSOLUTE number, in Algebra, is the known quantity or 
number which poſſeſſes one entire fide, or part of an 
EQUATION ; being the rectangle or ſolid whoſe root or 
value is to be found. . 

Thus, in the equation aa+ 16a = 36, the abſolute number 
is 363 which is equal to a multiplied by itſelf, and added 
to 16 times a, | 

This is which Vieta calls homogeneum comparationis. 


ABSOLUTE equation, in A/ironomy, is the ſum of the optic 
and eccentric equations. 


ABSOLUTE ablative. See ABLATIVE. 


ABSOLUTE motion, place, ſpace. See the reſpeQive ſubſtan- 
tives. . 


ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to re- 

latively. See RELATIVE. 
Thus the terms of a propoſition are ſaid to be taken ab- 
ſolutely; that is, without relation to each other. Man, 
conſidered abſolutely, and in himſelf, is a reafonable crea- 
ture. 

ABSOLUTELY 1s alſo uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. 
In which ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppole it to ſecundum quid. 
Thus a thing is ſaid to be abſelutely, and imply, good. 

ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed by Divznes, in oppoſition to de- 
claratively. 

The church of Rome holds, that a prieſt can forgive fing 
abſolutely ; the proteſtants ſay, only declaratively, and mi- 
niſterially. 

ABSOLUTELY, in Geometry, is taken for entirely, or com- 
pletely. Thus we ſay ſuch a thing is abſolutely round; 
in contradiſtinction from that which is only partly fo; 
as a ſpheroid, cycloid, &c. 0 

ABSOLUTELY, in Grammar ; we ſay, a word is taken ab- 
folutely, abſolute ſumptus, when it has yo regimen, or go- 
vernment. Thus, ia the pbraſe, We ſhould pray without 


cealing. The word pray is taken ab/otutely, as it governs 
nothing. 


ABSOLUTION, AsBsoLUuT10, in the Civil Law, &c. a 

definitive ſentence, whereby a perſon accuſed of any 
crime, is acquitted, and declared innocent. 
Among the Romans, the ordinary method of pronounc- 
ing judgment was this: after the cauſe had been pleaded 
on both ſides, the przco uſed the word dixerunt, q. d. 
they have ſaid what they had to ſay ; then three ballots 
were diſtributed to each judge, marked as mentioned un- 
der the article A; and as the majority fell of either mark, 
the accuſed was ab/o/ved or condemned, &c. If he were 
abtolved, the prætor diſmiſſed him with videtur non fe- 
ciſſe, or jure videtur feeiſſe. 151 | = 

AB$SOLUTION, in the Canon Law, is a juridical act, where- 
by a prieſt, as a judge, remits the ſins of ſuch as, upon 


confeſſion, appear to have the conditions requiſite 
thereto. 


The Romaniſts hold ab/o/ution a part of the ſacrament of 
Penance : the council of Trent, ſeſſ. xiv. cap. iii. and 
that of Florence, in the 3 ad Armenos, declare the 


form 
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form or efſence of the ſacrament to lie in the words of | 
abſolution, I abſolve thee of thy fins. 

The formula of abſolution, in the Romilh church, is ab- 
ſolute : in the Greek church, it is deprecatory z and in 
the churches of the reformed, declarative. 

In the church of Rome there are divers other political 
abſolutions : as, 
Aps0LUT10 a /@vis, which is neceſſary where a perſon has 
heen witneſs to the execution of ſentence of death on a 
criminal, or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for 
the holding of a benefice, | 
AB$0LUTI1O ad cautelam, is that granted to a perſon who 
has lodged an appeal againſt a ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, by which the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. 

It being a maxim, in the papal juriſprudence, that the 
ſentence ſtands good, notwithſtanding any appeal; this 
ſort of ab/olution is ſometimes granted until the iſſue ol 
his appeal be known : by means hereof, ſome articles, at 
leaſt, of his excommunication, are taken off; inſomuch 
that perſons may converſe with him without danger : 
and, beſides, in caſe of death, his ſentence is ſuppoſe.| 
to be of ſome avail to him. 

ABSOLUTISM, the dogma of God's aQing abſolutely in 
the affair of ſalvation ; maintained by the CaLvinisTs, 
for which, among other doctrines, the LUTHERANS re- 
fuſe all union with them. 

ABSORBENTS, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for ſuch things 
as have the faculty of abſorbing, or ſwallowing up others. 
Alhes are an abſorbent in reſpect of water, though not in 
the degree ſuppoſed by Ariſtotle, from whom we derive 
a vulgar error, that a pot full of aſhes will ſtill abſorb as 
much water as if empty. Cloves are fo violent an ab- 
ſorbent of moiſture, that we are told, if care be not taken 
in the importing, to keep all water, wine, and the like, at 
a good diſtance from them, a certain quantity of cloves 
will; in two days time, drain a whole hogſhead of wine. 
M. Homberg has a diſcourſe on the quantity of acids ab- 
ſorbed by terreſtrial alkalies; wherein he ſhews, how much 
acid any known alkali will retain. M. de la Hire gives 
an experiment for aſcertaining the quantity of water ab- 
ſorbed by plants. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1700, p. 81. 
ABSORBENTS, in Medicine, remedies which, by the ſoft- 
neſs or poroſity of their component parts, become pro- 
per to ſheathe the aſperities of ſharp pungent humours ; 
or to imbibe or dry away, as with a ſpo.. ze, ſuperfluous 
moiſtures ; and are of divers kinds; [ifiple, compound, 
ſaline, cinnabarine, marine, fixed, earthy, acid, alkaline, 
&c. In the Pharmacopæœias, we meet with ſeveral forms 
of abſorbents 3 ſuch as the teſtaceous powders, hartſhorn, 
coral, crab's eyes and claws, calcined bones, burnt ivory, 
terra ſigillata, and even iron itſelf : alſo divers woods, as 
ſanders, maſtic, guaiacum, ſaſſaftas; and divers roots; as 
china, farſaparilla, &c. 

Abſorbents conſume the humours without fuſing them, 
and have ſometimes the effect of ſtrengtheners, ſome- 
times of purgatives, oftener of calmers, to allay fermen- 
tations. They are of uſe for tempering acrimonies, and, 
after emollients and attenuants, for healing tumors; 
ſome hold them neceſſary for preventing the ill effects of 
bitters: they are good in cardialgias or heats of the ſto- 
mach, and hiccups; they are alſo given in hectics and other 


chronical caſes, as coughs, though with great caution | 


and reſerve. Ab/orbents have alſo their ill effects; eſpe- 
cially ioo laviſhly given, being liable to many congeſ- 
tions in the viſcera. they ate hurtful in the itch, bilious 


fevers, dyſenteries, hypochondriacal and hyſteric caſes, | 


quartans, &c. according to ſome. Juncker. 
They are generally preſcribed as the only remedy for the 
acute diſeaſes of infants, though held by others rather 
hurtful to children, by loading their tender viſcera, and 
creating obſtructions in the capillaries. 
Particular kinds of ab/orbents, have their particular ef- 
fects; old oyſter-ſhells are preferred for children; ma- 
giſteries and precipitates are leaſt ſuitable, as being al- 
ready ſurcharged with acids. Abſorbents ſaturated with 
cid juices, as of citrons, are good in coughs and ca- 
tarrhs ; prepared with cinnabar in iſchurias; with aſtrin- 
gents, in the diabetes ; ſaline, in the itch; marine, in 
- chronical diſeaſes of the breaſt; in which laſt caſe, the 
earthy are hurtful. * 
They are ſometimes applied to ulcers; but it is to be 
obſerved, that the infpid terreſtreous ab/ſorbents, ſuch as 
coral, &c. put into an ulcer, where a bone is carious, 
can have little other effect than to imbibe the matter of 
the ulcer ; if they fall into any cavernule of the corrupted 
bone, they may remain ſo long there, that the matter 
they imbibe may become acrid. Lint is an abſorbent, 
which has not this diſadvantage. Monro, in Med. Eff. 
quantity of crab's eyes, and 


Edimb. vol. v. art. 24- 
other abſorbents, for the heart-burn, — ſometimes been 


Van Swieten in his comment on Boerhaave's Aphoriſtpe, 
obſerves, that theſe abſorbent powders ought not to be 
ground too fine, but rather left ſomewhat coarſe, as they 
will be leſs apt to concrete and prove dangerous. 

It is a neceſſary caution. to drink diluting liquors with 
them; alſo to take gentle purges; as well for ſome time 
after they are left off, as during the uſe of them. 
Abforbents are much the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
dricrs and ſweeteners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word as 
ſynonymous with imbibentiu and ſaturantia. 

The term ab/orbent is frequently confounded with alka/r ; 


alkalies having, really, the effect of ab/orbents, with re- 
ſpect to acids. 


ABSORBENT veſſels, a minute kind of veſſels, found in ani- 


mal bodies, which attract and imbibe the nutritious, and 
other matters brought neat their mouths. 

Theſe are ſometimes alſo called re/orbent veſſels, and ſome- 
times abſorbent pores. 

Abſorbent veſſels are found in all parts of the body, eſpeci- 
ally where the membranes lie open to cavities, as in the 
mouth, ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. A late au- 
thor computes no leſs than 7, ooo, ooo, ooo in one ſquare 
foot of the ſurface of the ſlomach; by thefe, mercury, 
plaſters, and the like medicines externally applied, enter 
the habit of the body; to theſe are alſo owing the inſtan- 
taneous effects of ſpirits, drams, water, &c. upon the 
body. The like veſſels are alſo numerous in the ſkin; 
where they are ſuppoſed to imbibe the fluid matter float- 
ing in the ambient air, and convey them into the body. 
Mortimer. Exerg. Inaug. de Ingreſ. Humor, in Corp. 

It has been ſaid that there are no abſorbent veins, and that 


abſorption is performed entirely by the valvular /ympharics. 


A 


But if this were the caſe, we ſhould be continually ſub- 
ject to a hydrocephalus ; becauſe in the head no valrulac 
lymphatics are found, It is plain that there are ab/erben: 
veins that open into the cavities of the body, becauſe in 
the aſcites the extravaſated water is frequently received 
into the circulation, and diſcharged by urine or ſtool. 
Dr. Hunter aſcertains it by the following experiment on 
a living dog; an opening was made in the cavity of his 
belly, and three quarts of warm water injected and ſe- 
cured ; fix hours after he was examined, and not above 
four ounces of the water remained. 

For farther ſatis faction on this ſubjeft, conſult Hunter's 


Commentafies, and Dr Garney's Obſervations on them, 


in the Medic. Mu. vol. ii. p. 229, and alſo Dr, Wilkin- 

ſon, ibid. p. 117, &e. 

Abſorbent veſſels are more particularly uſed for thoſe lao- 

teals which open into the ſides of the inteſtinal tube, to 

imbibe the chyle in its deſcent from the ſtomach, and 

convey it into the meſenteric veins. 

Naturaliſts, as Malpighi, Leewenhoeck, De la Hire, &c. 

ſpeak of the like ab/orb2:1t5 in plants; the fibrous or hairy 
roots of which are conſidered a kind of va/a abſorbentiay 

which atttact and imbibe the nutritious juices from the 

earth. | 

BSORBING, the act of ſucking up, or imbibing another 

body. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that black bodies ab/orb 

all the rays they receive, and that thoſe rays ot light which 

impinge againſt the ſolid particles of bodies are abſorbed 

and loſt : but it appears from ſome later experiments and 

obſervations of M. Bouguer, that this effect is to be at- 

tributed, not to the impact of light on the ſolid parts of 

bodies, but to the action of ſome power diftuſed over 
their ſurfaces. He found by repeated trials on the re- 
ſlection of light, from the ſurface of water, and of dif- 
ferent pieces of cryſtal, that a conliderable quantity of 
light, when the angles of incidence were imalt, was ac- 

tually extinguiſhed, This effect, he obſerved, was dimi- 

niſhed by incre#ling the incidence; ſo that at an incli- 
nation to cryſtal of above 499 49, a very [mall part of 
the rays was ab/orbed; though ſome few were loſt, when 
they fell perpendicularly on the refleCting ſurface. See 
his Traite d'Optique. Paris, 1760. 


ABSORPTION, in the Animal Oeconomy, is uſed for that 


power whereby the ſmall open orifices of veſſels imbibe 
liquors lodged in the cavities of the animal bodies. This, 
according to Dr. Monro, is obſerved to increaſe or dimi- 
niſh proportionably to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 
creature, Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. iii. p. 132. 

Fluids applied to the ſui face of the body are alſo abſorbed 
through the minute pores of the (kin, and the mouths of 
a ſet of veſſels appropriated for this action; which, beſide 
the property of capillary tubes, poſſeſs alſo a contractile 
power from irritation. | 


ABSORPTION of the earth, a term uſed by Kircher and 


The taking of an immoderate 
attended with fatal conſequences. See Phil. Tranf. No 
459- lect. a. | | 


. 
—— 


others, for the ſinking in of large tracts of land, by means 
of ſubterranean commotions, and many other accidents. 
Pliny tells us, that in his time the mountain Cymbo- 
tus, with the town of Eurites, which ſtood on its fide, 
were wholly ab ſorbed into the earth, ſo that not the leaſt 
trace of either remained : and he records the like fate of 
the city Tantalis in Magneſia, and after it of the moun- 
tain 
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tain gypelus, both thus 45/7 bel by a violent opening of 
the earth. Galanis and Garnatus, towns once famous in 
Phcenicia, are recorded to have ſhared the fame fate; and 
the vaſt promontory, called Phlegium, in Æthiopia, af- 
ter a violent earthquake in the night-time, was not to be 
feen in the morning, the whole having diſappeared, and 
the earth cloſed over it. Theſe and many other hiſto- 
ries, atteſted by the authors of greateſt credit among the 
ancients, abundantly prove the fact in the earlier ages ; 
and there have not been wanting too many inſtances of 
more modern date. Kircher's Mund. Subter. p. 77- 
"The mountain Picus, in one of the Molucca iſles, was 
To lofty, that it appeared at great diſtances as an immenſe 
column reared etect in the air, and ſerved as a land- 
mark to ſailors ; an earthquake in this iſland deſtroyed it; 
at one inſtant the whole mountain was abſorbed into the 
bowels of the earth, and no mark of its place remained, 
but a vaſt lake of water exactly anſwering to the ſhape 
of the baſe of the mountain. like accident, but of a 
more terrible kind, happened in China, in the year 1556, 
when a whole province of the mountainous parts of that 
kingdom was in one moment aber bed into the earth, and 
all the towns buried, the whole number of the inhabitants 
ſinking with it, and an immenſe lake of water remaining 
in its-place to this time. Of much later date is the de- 
ſtruction of a city in the confines of Swiſſerland: but 
this, though generally ſaid to have been ſwallowed up in- 
to the earth, was not properly an abſorption, for the whole 
city was buried by the fall of a mountain upon it. 
The burning mountains, Veſuvius and Strongylus, both 
once very high, have in length of time loſt half their 
height, the upper part having been undermined by the 
burning, and having fallen into, and been abſorbed by the 
under part. And in the year 1646, during the terrible 
earthquake in the kingdom of Chili, ſeveral whole moun- 
tains in the Andes diſappeared, and were one aſter ano- 
ther wholly ab/orbed in the earth. 
Theſe, and a thouſand other accidents of the like kind, 
8 the truth of ab/orptions in general; ſome of them 
caving level ground in the place of the things abſorbed, 
ſome immenſe chaſms and cracks, and ſome lakes of 


freſh or ſalt water; and it may be that many immenſe | 


lakes were formed in ages, of which we have no hiſto- 
ries, by the like ab/orptions. 

Pliny gives many accounts of the reftoring of places thus 
abſorbed, but later obſervations do not give an equal credit 
to thoſe parts of this hiſtory, 

There are inſtances, however, of iſlands being produced, 
though we cannot affirm them to have appeared in the 
22 of any which have been ab/orbed. 

n the year 1638, an ifland was raiſed near St. Michael's 
in the Atlantic ocean, by ſubterranean fires, which threw 
up ſtones, and other ſubterranean productions, in ſuch 
quantities that they formed an ifland of five miles in 
length. The mountain raiſed in one night, in the ſea 
near Puzzoli, is another inſtance of this ſudden produc- 
tion of theſe mountains: this appeared after one night's 
violent ſubterranean conflict, and {till keeps its place, and 
is known by the name of Mons Sanctus. 
ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underſtood of a perſon who 
refrains abſolutely from all uſe of wine. 

It is compounded of abs, from, and timetum, wine. 
The hiſtory of Mr. Wood, in the Medic. Tranſ. vol. ii. 
p. 261. art. 18. is a very remarkable exemplification of 
the very beneficial alterations which may be effected on 
the human body, by a ſtrict courſe of abſtemiouſneſs. 
The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, were 
all enjoined to be ab/temious; and that it might appear, 
by their breath, whether or no they kept up to the in- 
junction, it was one of the laws of the Roman civility, 
that they ſhould kiſs their friends and relations whenevec 
they accoſted them. | 
ABSTENTUS, among Civilians, is underſtood of an heir 
with-held by his tutor from taking on him an inheritance. 
Among Eccle/iaftical Writers, the word is alſo uſed for a 
perſon excommunicated, 
ABSTERGENTS, or ABsTERS1VE medicines, more uſually 
called among phyſicians DETERGENTS, are cleanſing 
medicines of a ſaponaceous nature, capable of diſſolving 
concretions formed of earth and oil, which water ſimply, 
as an abluent, cannot effect. 
ABSTINENCE, in a general ſenſe, the act or habit of re- 
fraining from facthing which we have a propenſity to, 
or find pleaſure in. 


The word is derived from ab/tinere ; formed of abs, from, 


and tenere, to hold. 

The Jews were obliged to abſtain from their wives at 
certain ſeaſons. 'The ſame is enjoined, in the Apoſtoli- 
cal Conſtitutions, on all faſts and meagre days: the church 
of England recommends certain days of faſting and ab- 
ſtinence.— Abſtinence from fleſh has been enjoined by ſtatute 
ever ſince the Reformation, particularly on Fridays and 


Saturdays, and on Vigils, and all commonly called fiſh - | 


days, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 19. - The like injunctions were 


| 


— — 


* 


— 


_ 


| 


fenewed under queen Elizabeth, but at the ſame time it 
was declared, that this was done, not out of motives o 

religion, as if there wete any difference in meats, but in 
favour of the conſumption of ſea-ſiſh, and tb multiply 
the number of fiſhermen and mariners, as well as ſpare 
the flock of ſheep. 5 Eliz. c. 15: The great falt, lays 
St. Auguſtin, is to abſtain from hn. 

The ancient athletæ lived in a perpetual ab/tinerice from 


all kind of ſenſible pleaſure to render their bodies more 
robuſt and hardy, 


ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare DIET, 


or a (lender parfimonioud uſe of yoon. | 

The Phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of ahflinence 
in the cure of many diſorders, and in protracting the 
term of life. The noble Venetian Cornaro, after all 
imaginable means had proved vain, fo that his life was 
diſpaired of at forty, recovered, and lived. to near a 
hundred, by mere dint of ab/?inence, as he himſelf gives 
the account, 

Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, 
and the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according 
to Dr. Cheyne, to repletion ; and may be either cured, 
prevented, or remedied, by ab/{rnence. 

Among the brute creation, we (ee extraordinary inſtances 
of long ab/tinence.—lt is the natural courſe of divers ſpe- 
cies to paſs four, five, or ſix months, every year, with- 
out either eating or drinking : accordingly the tortoiſe, 
dormouſe, ſerpent, &c. are obſerved regularly to retire, 
at certain ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide 
themſelves ; ſome get into the caverns of rocks, or ruins ; 
others dig holes under ground; others get into the woods, 
and lay themſelves up in the clefts of trees; others bury 
themſelves under water, &c, 

The ſerpent kind bear ab/tinenceto a very great degree. We 
have ſeen rattle-ſnakes that have ſubſiſted many months 
without any food, yet ſtill retain their figure and fierce- 
neſs. Dr. Shaw ſpeaks of a couple of cera/tes (a fort of 
Egyptian ſerpents), which had been kept five years in a 
bottle cloſe corked, without any ſort of food, unleſs a 
ſmall quantity of ſand, wherein they coiled themſelves 
up in the bottom of the veſſel, may be reckoned as ſuch ; 
yet, when he ſaw them, they had juſt caſt their ſkins, 
and were as briſk and as lively as if juſt taken. 

In effect, ſeveral ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt 
of inſets, and many among the other tribes, are able 
to ſubſiſt all winter, not only without food, but many of 


them without reſpiration too. This furniſhes an admir- 


able inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creator : the proper 
food of theſe creatures, eſpecially the inſect tribe, being 
then wanting, there is a proviſion for them to live with- 
out it. When the fields are diveſted of their flowery 
furniture, and the trees and plants are ſtripped of their 
fruits, what would become of ſuch animals as are ſub- 
ſiſted only by the produce of the ſpring and ſummer, 
and of others which are incapable of bearing ſevere 
cold? To prevent the total deſtruction and extirpation 
of many ſpecies of animals, the Author of nature has 
provided, that creatures, thus bereaved of their food, 
ſhould be likewiſe impatient of cold : to lead them thus 


to ſhelter themſelves out of the way of danger; and that, 


when there arrived, the natural texture and viſcidity of 
their blood ſhould diſpoſe it, by a farther degree of cold, 
to lag and ſtagnate in the veſſels: fo that the circulation 
ſtopping, and the animal functions being, in a great mea- 
ſure, ſuſpended, there is no ſenſible waſte or conſump. 
tion of parts, but they remain in a kind of drowſy neu- 
tral ſtate, between life and death, till the warm fn re- 
vives both them and their ſood together, by thawing the 
congealed juices, both of ſuch animals and vegetables. 
The fact, however, is queſtionable; and will be more 
articularly conſidered hereafter. 

It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal 
juices is extinct in flies, and other inſets, when thus 
aſleep ; in that, though cut in pieces, they do not awake, 
nor does any fluid ooze out of the wound, unleſs ſome 
extraordinary degree of warmth: hath been firſt applied 
to unbind the congelation, — The ſleep of ſuch animals is 
little elſe than death, and their waking a reſurrection.— 
For if life does not conſiſt in a circulation of the blood, 
we do not know what it conſiſts in, 

Hence it is no wonder that tortoiſes, dormiſe, &c. are 
found as fat and fleſhy, after ſome months ab/tinence, as 
before. Sir. G. Ent weighed his tortviſe ſeveral years 
ſucceſbvely, at its going to earth in October, and coming 
out again, in March; and found that of four pounds 
four ounces, it only uſed to Joſe about one ounce, Vide 
Phil. Tranſ. NY 194. 

It-is to be added, that in moſt of the inſtances of long 
abſlinence related by naturaliſts, there were apparent 
marks of a texture of blood and humours, much like 


chat of ſummer beaſts and inſets; though it is no im- 


probable opinion that the air itſelf may furniſh ſome- 
thing for nutrition. It is certain, there are ſubſtances 
of al kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. floating in the at- 

| moſphere ; 


ABS 


| moſphere ; which muſt be continvally taken in by reſpi- 
ration : and that an animal body may be nouriſhed there- 
by, is evident in the inſtance of vipers ; which, if taken 
when firft brought forth, and kept from every thing but 
air, will yet grow very conſiderably in a few days. 80 
the eggs of lizards are alſo obſerved to increaſe in bulk, 
after they are produced, though there be nothing to fur- 
niſh the increment but air alone: after the like manner 5 
the eggs or ſpawn of fiſhes grow, and are nouriſhed with 
the water. And hence, ſome fay, it is, that cooks, turn 

ſpit dogs, &c. though they eat but little, yet are uſually fat. 
ABSTINENCE is alfo uſed ſometimes to ſignify a /uppreſſion. 
Thus in Ccelius Aurelianus, ab/tinentia ſudoris, lignifies 
a ſuppreſhon of ſweat. 
means a compreſſion ;, as Spiritus ab abſtinentiam — 
means the wind ſhut up in the inteſtines by compreſſion, 
thereby cauſing the 1L1aCc paſſion. 

ABS'TINENTES, in Eccl/e/ra/tica! Hiſtory, a ſort of people, 
in the ancient church, who carried ab/tinence and mort1- 
fication ſo far, that they have been put in the catalogue 
of heretics; though wherein their error conſiſted is 
little agreed on. | 


Some repreſent the Abſtinentes as the ſame with thoſe 


otherwiſe called Continentes, and that they particularly en- 


joined ab/tintnce from the uſe of marriage: others ſay, 
from fleth, and others from wine. Others will have 
them a branch of the GNosrics, and that their hereſy 
conſiſled in holding fleſh evil of itſelf, and created by the 
devil. Some make them the ſame with the Hieracites ; 
others with the Encratites, They are ſaid to have riſen 
in Spain and the Gauls in the laſt century. 
ABSTRACT, ABsTRACTUM, in Philoſophy. See AB- 
STRACTION, 

ABSTRACT jidca, among Logicians, denotes an idea formed 
in the mind, when we conſider a thing ſimply in itſelf, 
without reſpect to the ſubject wherein it reſides; or it 
is a hmple idea detached and ſeparated from any particu- 
lar ſubject or complex idea, for the ſake of viewing and 
conlidering it more diſtinctly, 

Thus, magnitude and humanity are ab/tra#ls or ahſtract 
ideas, when conſidered in themſelves, and without being 
attached to any particular body, or perſon; though they 


cannot have any real ſubſiſtence without ſuch ſubjects, 


nor the ſubjects without them. 

Whitenels is an ab/trat, inaſmuch as it does not denote 
any one white object, but that colour, or idea in the ge- 
neral, wherever found. 

bjirad ideas are oppoſed to thoſe which are concrete : 
the concrete denoting a general or aH rad idea's being at- 
tached to ſome particular ſubject, or conſidered as — 3 
bined with ſome other ideas: as, great houſe, white wall. 
All our fimple ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, have abjira#?, as 
well as concrete names: as whiteneſs, white z ſweetneſs, 
feet, &c. The like alſo holds in our ideas of modes, 
and relations: as, juſtice, juſt ; equality, equal, & c. 

But as to cur ideas of ſubltances, we have very few ab- 
f/lraft names at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools have 
forged, as Animalitas Humanitas, &. bear no propor- 
tion to the infinite number of names of ſubſtances; and 
couid never get admittance into common ule, or obtain 
the licence of public approbation ; which ſeems to inti- 
mate a conſeſhon of mankind, that they have no ideas of 
the real eflences or ſubſtances ; ſince they have not names 
tor ſuch ideas. 

{ndeed the reality and exiſtence of all ab/traf ideas, and 
vf ary ſuch faculty in the mind as ab/fratt:on, has of late 
been controverted. 

ABs'Tkacr tens, are thoſe made uſe of to denote af 
ideas. ln which (ſenſe the words toi,, paternity. aui ma- 
lity, juftice, erookedueſs, &c. are ab/ratts,or ab/tratt terms. 
ABSTEACT is allo extended to divers other things, in re— 
ſpect of their purity, ſimplicity, ſubtility, &c, lu which 
lenſe we ſay, 

ABSTRACT numbers, which are aſſemblages of units conſi- 
red in themſelves, and not applied to denote any col- 
ietions of particular ſorts of things. 


- | 
ABSTRACT mathematics are thoſe branches employed about 


quantity confideced ee or in the general, with- 
out reſtriction to any certain kind, or ſpecies of it. 

Such are Geemetry and Arithmetic. 

In this ſenſe, ab/raft mathematics ftand oppoſed to 
mixed mathematics; where the ſimple and abſtrafted pro- 
perties and relations of quantity delivered in the former, 
are applied to ſenſible objects; and by that means be- 
come intermixed with phyſical eonfiderations. Such are 
{{;droffatics, Optics, Navigation, &. 


ABSTKACT is allo uſed in matters of Literature, for a com- 


pendious view, or EPITOME of a Jarger work, 
An A4b/iratt, is ſuppoſed to be a degree ſhorter, and more 
ſuperficial than an abridgment, , 
ABSURACTI, ab/irafted, in Church Hiftory, is a name gi- 
ren to a ſect among the Lutherans, under the _ of 
Heſhuſius, a Pruſſian biſhop, who aſſerted againſt Beza, 


Sometimes in this author it 
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© that Chriſt was to be adored not only in the concrete, 
nas the ſon of God, but that his fleſh in the abſtract was 
te an object of adoration.” Wigandus prevailed fofaragainit 
Heſbulus as to get him depoled, atterwards the Abfratti 
gained the aſcendant, and Wigandus was ſilenced. Mictæl. 
Hiſt, Eccl. I. iii. f, 2. &c. Budd. Ilag. Hiſt. Vheol. I. ii. c. 7. 


ABSTRACTION, an operation of the mind, whereby we 


ſeparate things naturally conjunct, or cxilting together; 
and form, and conhder, ideas of things thus leparated. 
The faculty of“ Hands ditt ly oppoſite to that 
of compounding. By compolition we conlider thoſe things 
together, which in reality are not joined togethcr in one 
exiſtence, And by auen we conhder thote things 
ſeparately and apart, which in reality do not exiſt apart. 
Abſtrattion is chiefly employed theſe three ways. Firſt, 
when the mind conſiders any one part of a thing in ſome 
reſpect diſtin from the whole: as a man's arm, without 
the conſideration of the reil of the body, 

Secondly, when we confider the MODE of any ſubſtance, 
omitting the ſubſtance itlelf, or when we ſeparately con- 
ſidet feveral modes which ſubſiſt together in one ſubject. 
This ab/irattionthe Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the length of a body ſeparately, which they call a 
LIN Ez cmitting the conſideration of its breadth and depth. 
Lhirdly, it is by u, that the mind frames general, 
or univerlal ideas: omitting the modes and felauons of 
the particular objects hence they are ſormed. Thus, 
when we would underſtand a thinking being in general, 
we gather from our ſelf- conſcicuſneſs what it is to think; 
and omitting the conſideration of thoſe things which have 
a peculiar relation to our own mind, or to the human 
mind, we couceive of a thinking being in general, 

Ideas framed thus, which ate what we properly call ab/irat 
ideas, become general reprelentatives of ail objects of the 
lame kind; and their names applicable to whatever exiſts 
corformable to ſuch ideas. I hus, the colour that we te- 
ceive from chalk, ſnow, milk, &c. is a repicſentative of all 
of that kind; and has a name given it, whiteneſs, which 
hgnifics the lame quality, wherever found or imagined. 
It is this laſt faculty, or power of ab/rafing, according 
to Mr. Locke, that makes the great difference between 
men and brutes; even thoſe latter mult be allowed to 
have ſome ſhare of reaſon; that they really reaſon in 


ſome caſes, ſeems almoſt as evident as that they have 


ſenſc; but it is only in particular ideas. They are tied 
up to thoſe narrow bounds; and do not ſeem to have 
any faculty of enlarging them by ab/raftion. Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding, lib. ii. cap. 11. lib. ili. cape 3. 
Such is the doctrine of ab/irad7 ideas, under the improve- 
ments of that excellent author. In effect, it is the ſtand- 
ing opinion, that the mind has ſuch a power or faculty of 
framing act ideas or notions of things; and on ſich 
very ideas doth a great part of the writings of philoſophers 
turn. Theſe are ſuppoſed in all their ſyſtems; and with- 
out them there would be nothing done. They are more 
eſpecially reputed the object of logic, mathematics, and 
metaphyſice, and all that paſſes under the uotion of the 
moſt 4//;rated and ſublime learning. 

Yet has a late eminent and ingenious author, Dr. Berke- 
ley, conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas; and gone a 
good way towards overturning the whole ſyſtem, and 
conſequently towards ſetting philoſophy on a new foun- 
dation. Sec a Treatiſe concerning the Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, firlt printed iu 1710. 

The qualities or moves of things, it is on all hands 
agreed, do really never cxiſt apart, and ſeparated each 
from all others but are conſtantly mixed and combined 


together, ſeveral in the ſame object. But, fay the phi- 


lotophers, the mind being able to conſider each quality, 
fingly, or ab/tratted from other qualities with which it is 
united, does by that means frame to itfelf aktraft ideas, 
of a different nature and kind from the ſenſible ones. 

For an example hereof; the eye perceiving an object ex- 
tended, coloured, and moved, reſolves this compound 
idea imo its imple conſtituent ones; and viewing each 
by itſelf, excluſive of the reſt, frames ab/iraf ideas of 
extenſion, colour, and motion themſelves, or in their 
own nature, Not that it is poſſible for ſuch colour and 
motion 10 exift without extenſion ; but only that the 
mind can frame to itſelf, by ab/ira&ion, the idea of colour 
excluſive of extenſion ; and of motion, excluſive both of 
colour and extenfion., _ 

Again, ſay the ſame philoſophers, the mind having ob- 
ſerved that in the particular extenſions perceived by ſenſe, 
there is ſomething common, and alike in all; and ſome- 
other things peculiar : as, this, or that figure, or magni- 
tude, which diſtinguiſh them one from another: it can 
conſider apart, or ſingle out by itfelf, what is common; 
making thereof a general aa idea of extenſion, which 
is ncither line, furface, nor ſolid, nor has any figure oc 
magnitude, but is an idea entirely preſcinded from them 


all. 80, likewiſe, by leaving out of the ſeveral colours 
[- "perceived by ſenſe, 'that which diſtivguiſhes them 


one 
from 


a ABS 


from another, and only retaining what is common to all, 
Ft makes an idea of colour in the ab/ra#, which is nei- 
ther red, nor blue, nor white, &c.—After the ſame 
manner by conſidering motion ab/tra#edly, both from 
the body moved, and from the figure it deſcribes, and 
all particular directions and velocities; an ab/ratt idea 
of motion is framed, which equally correſponds to all 
motions whatever. | 

They add that as the mind frames ab/raf ideas of qua- 
lities or modes; ſo does it by the ſame faculty, obtain 
abſtraft ideas of the more compound beings, which, in- 
clude many co-exiſtent qualities. For an example: 
Having obſerved that Peter, James, John, &c. reſemble 
each other in ſhape, and other qualities ; 'we can leave 
out of the complex idea we had of Peter, James, &c. 
that which is peculiar to each, retaining only what is 
common to all, and fo make an afra idea, wherein all 
the particulars equally partake. And thus it is we are 
ſuppoſed to obtain the aH idea of man, or of hu- 
manity, or human nature; wherein there is indeed in- 
cluded colour, becauſe no man but has ſome colour ; but 
it is neither white, nor black, nor brown; becauſe there 
is no one particular colour wherein all men partake. So 
likewiſe there is included ſtature, but then it is neither 
tall nor low, nor yet middle ſtature, but ſomething ab- 
firatted from all theſe ; and ſo of the reſt. 

Farther yet, there being a general variety of other crea- 
tures, which partake in ſome parts, but not all, of the 
complex idea of man; the mind leaving out thoſe parts 
which are peculiar to men, and retaining only thoſe 
which are common to all living creatures, frames the 
idea of animal; which ab/trads or participates not only 
of all men, but all birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and inſects. 
The conſtitutent parts of ſuch Had idea of animal, are 
body, life, ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. By body 1s 
meant, body without any particular ſhape, or figure 
there being no one common to all animals; without co» 
vering, either of hair, or feathers, or ſcales; nor yet 
naked ; bair, feathers, ſcales, and nakednels, being the 
diſtinguiſhing properties of particular animals, and for 
that reaſon left out of the ab//ra# idea. Upon the ſame 
account, the ſpontaneous motion mult be neither walk- 
$ng, nor flying, nor creeping; it is neverthelets a mo- 
tion. But what the motion is, it is not caſy to con- 
ceive. I will not affirm, ſays Dr. Berkeley, that other 
« people have not this wonderful faculty of ab/tracting 
de their ideas; but I am confident I have it not myſelt. 
« Þ have, indeed, a faculty of imagining, or repreſenting 
« to mylelf the ideas of things I have perceived, or of va- 
« rjoufly compounding or dividing them: I can imagine 


& a man with two heads, or the upper parts of a man | 


« joined to the body of a horſe. I can conſider the hand, 
« the eyes, the noſe, each by itſelf, ab/tratted or ſeparated 
& from the reſt of the body. But then, whatever hand 
« gr eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome particular ſhape 
« and colour. So again, the idea of a man I frame to 
«*« myſelf, muſt be either of a while, or a black, or a 
« tawney, a ſtraight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, ora 
„% middle-hzed man. 
« 1 cannot, by any effort of thought, conceive the ab/tra#? 
« idea above deſcribed; and it is equally impoſſible for 
4 me to form the ral idea of motion, diſtinct from 
« the body moving, and which is neither ſwift nor flow, 
„ curvilinear or rectilinear, And the like may be ſaid 
« of all other ab/tra& general ideas whatever.” 

Since all things that exiſt are only particulars, ** Whence, 
* ſays Mr. Locke, is it, that we come by general words, 
*« expreſſive of a thouſand individuals?“ His anſwer is, 
terms only become general, by being made the ſigns of 
abſiratt and general ideas; ſo that the generality of j 
ideas ſhould follow ſrom the reality of general words— 
But, according to Dr. Berkeley, a word becomes gene- 
ral, by being made the ſign, not of an a#/iract general 
idea, but of ſeveral particular ones, any of which it 
indifferently-ſuggeits to the mind. —For an example, 
when 1 ay! ae whatever. has extenhon is diviſible; the 
propoſition is to be underſtood of extenlion in general; 
not that I muſt conceive. any ab/tradt general idea of ex- 
tenſion, which is neither line, turface, nor ſolid, neither 
great nor ſmall, &c. To make this more evident, ſup- 
poſe a geometrician to be demonſtrating a method of di- 
viding a line into two equal parts: in order hereto, he 
draws, ſor inſtance, a black line, au inch long; and this, 


which in itſelf is a particular line, is nevertheleſs, with | 


reſpect to its hgnification, general; lince it repreſents all 
lines whatever: to that what is demonſtrated ot this one, 
will hold of all others And as that particular line be- 


comes general by being made a ſigu, io does the name 


line; and as the former owes its generality, not to its 
Teng the ſign of an ab/tradt or general line, but of any 
or all particular right lines that may polhbly exilt ; to 


mult the latter derive its generality from the tame caule, 
Vor. I. Ny 2. 


— 
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But to this reaſoning it has been replied, that the vniz 


verſality conliſts in the idea; and not merely in the name 
as uſed to ſigniſy, and recall into the mind, a variety of 
particular things, reſembling that which is the imme- 
diate object of reflection ; becauſe had we no previous 
hxed notion what the name ſignifies, we could not know 
what particular things to apply it to, or aſſign any reaſon 
for applying it to one thing rather than another, All 
that can be. piftured in the imagination, as well as all 
that we take notice of by our ſenles, is indeed particular. 
And whenever any general notions are preſent in the 
mind, the imagination, at the ſame time, is commonly 
engaged in repreſenting to itſelf ſome of the particulars 
comprehended under them. But it would be a very 
ſtrange inference from hence, that we have none but par- 
ticular ideas. As well almoſt might we conclude, that 
we have no other notion of any thing than of its name; 
becauſe they are ſo aſſociated in our minds, that we can- 
not ſeparated them; or of the ſun, chan as a white bright 
circle ſuch as we ſee in the hcavens, becauſe this idea 
or phantaſm is apt to accompany all our thoughts of it. 
See Dr. Price's Review of the principal Queſtions and 
Difficulties in Morals, p. 43. 

Dr. Cudworth obſerves, that aaf ideas are implied in 
the cognoſcitive power of the mind; and he pronounces 
the opinion, that they are only ſingular ideas annexed to 
a common term; or in other words, names without any 
meaning to be ſo ridiculouſly falſe, as to deſerve no 
confutation. See Eternal and Immutable Morality 

book iv. : 
Mr. Locke ſpeaking of the difficulty of forming abHract 
ideas, lays: ** And does it not require ſome pains and 
* {kill to form the general idea of a triangle, which yet 
* is none of the molt a, and comprehenſive; for it 
„ mult neither be oblique, nor rectangular ; neither equi- 
„ lateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcalenous; but all, and nouc of 
„ theſe at once.” — Now, let any man look into his 
thoughts, and try whether he bas, or can attain to an 
idea of a triangle correſpondent to this deſcription. 

Dr. Campbell, in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. 
p. 105, expreilecs his apprehenſion, that the bare men- 
tion of this hypotheſis is equivalent to a confutation of 
it, ſince it really confutes itſelf. He adopts the ſenti- 
ments of Berkeley on this ſubject, and will allow to the 
mind no other power of ab/trat;n, if the term be re- 
tained, beſide that, by which a particular idea is regard- 
ed, as repreſenting a whole order, Mr. Locke, he lays; 
has, on ſome occaſions, evidently inclined to the ſame 
opinion: in proof of which he refers to his Eſſay, book 
iii. chap. 3. 11. | 

From the notion of ab/?ra# ideas, Dr. Berkeley endea- 
vouts to ſhew, it was, that bodies firſt came to be ſup- 
poled to have an exiſtence of their own excluſively and 
independent of the mind perceiving them. Can there be 
a greater ſtrain of ab/iraction, ſays he, than to diſtinguiſh 
the exiſtence of ſenſible objects from their being per- 
ceived, ſo as to conceive them exiſting unperceived ? 

If there were exterval bodies, he ſays, it is impoſlible 
we thould ever come to know it ; and if chete were nor; 
we might have the very ſame reaſons to think there were 
that we have now. His principal argument may be re- 
duced to the following ſyllogiſm; Whatever is imme- 
diately perceived by ſenſe, is an idea: ſenſible things are 
immediately perceived by ſenſe; for the proof of which 
he appeals to experience; therefore ſenſi e things are 
ideas; and conſequently exiſt only in the nud. See his 
Dialogues between Hilas and Philonous, — 

The late lord Bolingbroke likewiſe controverted the exiſt- 


. ence of ab/?rad? ideas; and Mr. Hume, in his Eſſays, aſ- 


ſerts that it is unintelligible and abſurd to conclude, that 
the ideas of primary qualities are obtained by ab/traion z 
and he has purſued Beikeley's reaſoning to an extent, 
which he himſelf never intended, and repiciented all his 
arguments as merely ſceptical, © becauſe they admit of 
% no an{wer, and produce no conviction.” He concurs 
with Dr. Berkeley in denying the exiſtence of matter ; 
and advances a ſtep farther, maintaining that the ſoul is 
merely a bundle of perceptions, and that there is nothing 
in the univerſe but impreſſions and ideas. 

Some late Scotch writers, Doctors Reid, Beattie, and 
Oſwald, with a view of obviating thoſe ſceptical inferences; 
which had been deduced from the principles of Mr. 
Locke, have, in oppolitiou to theſe, offered a new ſyſ- 
tem reſpeCting the nature and origin of our ideas, the 
outlines of which, with remarks, will be inſerted under 
their proper heads, in the coufſe of this work. See 
IpEASs, INTUITION, and Commun SENSE. 

We ſhall only add, that aHHrueling, on the common ſyſ- 
tem, is no more than generalizing : it is making one thing 
ſtand for a hundred, by omitting the conſideration of 
the differences between them : it is taking ſeveral differ- 


Ents, i. e. 2 combinatious, ſetting aſide the pecu- 


harities 
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Harities in each, and conſidering only What is found alike | 
in all, — Thus it is that I fay, 1 love my friend, love my 
miſtreſs, love myſelf, my bottle, my book, my eaſe, &c. 
Not that it is poſſible I ſhould have the ſame percep- 
tion with reſpe& to ſo many different ſorts of things, 
things that ſtand in ſuch different relations to me; but 
only that there appearing ſomething in them all that 
bears a reſemblance to the reſt, in ſome circumſtance or 
other, I chuſe to expreſs all by one name, /ove, For it 
I conſider the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall 
find they lead me very different ways, to very different 
actions; all the analogy there is between them, is a fort 
of pleaſure or ſatisfaction, arifing upon the application 
of the particular object to its proper organ, or ſenſe. — 
The ab/tra# idea of love, then, will terminate in the 
idea of pleaſure : but it is certain, there can be no idea 
of pleaſure without a thing pleaſant to excite it. Any 
other ab/traft idea of pleaſure will amount to no more 
than a view or perception of the circumſtances where with 
our pleaſures have been attended; but theſe are mere ex- 
ternals foreign to the pleaſurable ſenſation itſelf z which 
nothing but an object applied in ſuch and ſuch a man- 
ner can excite.— To ſuppoſe an idea of pleaſure pro- 
duced indirectly, by any other than by the proper cauſe, is 
as abſard as to fupppoſe an idea of ſound, produced with- 
out a ſonorous object. The mind has no power of mak- 
ing any ideas, call them what you will, whether ab/iratt 
or concrete, or general, or particular : its activity goes no 
farther than to the perceiving of ſuch as are preſented to 
it; ſo that its aCtion is really no other than a degree of 
paſſion. 

ABSTRACTION, in Chemiſtry, denotes the drawing off, or 
exhaling away, a menſtruum from the ſubject it had 
been put to diſſolve. 5 
Som: alſo uſe the word as ſynonymous with DISTILL A- 
TION, or even COHOBATION. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS, or AB$STRACTIVE, is applied by 
ſome modern Chemiſts to a ſpirit drawn from vegetables 
without fermentation. 

In which ſenſe ab/{raFitions ſpirits are ſynonymous with 
natural ſpirits, and ſtand oppoſed to fermentative or ar- 
tificial ones. 5 

Such ſpirits are chiefly procured from plants which” 
abound in volatile ſalt. i he ab/trattitious ſpitit of ſcutvy- 
graſs is preferred to that procured by fermentation. 
All the native ſpirits of aromatic plants are called ab- 

racliticus. 

ABSTRUSE, denotes ſomething deep, hidden, or far re— 
moved from the common apprehenſions, and ways of 
conceiving ; in oppolition to what is obvious and pal- 


able. 
Ehe word is of Latin original, al⁴ruſus; formed of abs, 
rom, and trudo, I thruſt. 
In this ſenſe Metaphy/ics is an abſtruſe ſcience z and many 
ſpeculations of Mathematics are likewiſe abſtruſe. 
ABSURD; AB$SURDUM, a term applied ro any action or 
ſentiment that thwarts, or goes contrary to ſome evident 
truth. FO 
Thus, a propoſition would be ab/urd, that ſhould athrm 
that two and two make five; or that ſhould deny them 
to make four. | 
The Logicians and Mathematicians have a way of proving 
the truth of a propoſition, by ſhewing that the contrary 
is ab/urd, 
This they call 
Reduftio ad ABSURDU M, Or arguing ex abſurds. 
Abſurd, when applied to actions, is ſynonymous with 
ridiculous. 
B5URDITY, a kind of error or offence againſt ſome 
evident or generally allowed truth or principle. 
The greatelt of all ab/urdities is CONTRADICTION, 
The ſchoolmen make two ſpecies of abjurdities—The one 
abſolute, ane, which contradicts the common ſenſe of 
mankind ; the other relative, uu, which gives the lie 
to ſome one, or more philoſophers, or pertons of great 
weight aud authority. 
In this ſenſe the doctrine of a wacunum is an abſurdity; 
as being contrary to Ariſtotle : and that of a plenum, as 
being contrary to (ir Iſaac Newton.—In effect, there is 
ſcarce one truth of any moment, that is not an abſurdity 
in this lenſe; as being repugnant to the ſyſtem of ſome 
ſect, or party. | 
As reaſon couſiſts in the due uſe gf names and words, 
abſurdity conſiſts in the abuſe of them. The higheſt of 
all our faculties, and our failings, take their rile from 
the ſame thing, language: and are as it were coupled to- 
gether, to temper each other, and due human natute 
to a kind of mediocrity. 
Hobbes aſſigus abſurdity as a privilege peculiar to man, 
and which no other creature is capable of: he adds, that 
of all men, thoſe called philoſophers are molt expoſed 
to it. Whence the ſaying of Cicero, there is nothing ſo 
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ſurde dici poigſt, quod non dicatur a phileſopho. The reaſon 
ſeems to be, that of all men they reaſon, and diſcourſe 
moſt, Yet a nearer and more appoſite cauſe may be aſ- 
ſigned, viz. their neglect at ſetting out, to detine the 
terms they make uſe of, i. e. to aſſign the preciſe idea each 
is made to repreſent : which is much like a man's under- 
taking to number, without knowing the value of the nu- 
meral figures; reaſoning, according to the author firft 
Cited, being no other than computing. Divers «bſurdizics 
allo ariſe from the wrong councEting of names into propo- 
ſitions; as firlt, when the names of bodies are applied 
to accidents z; or the names of accidents to bodies: as in 
that piopolition, “ faith is infuſed ot inſpired :” ſince no- 
thing is either fulible, or inſpirable, but body: and the 
ſame abſurdity the Carteſians fall into, when they make 
extenſion io conſtitute body, &c. Secondly, when the 
names of accidents inherent in external bodies are 4ttri- 
buted to accidents of our own bodies: as when it is ſaid, 
that colour is in the object, ſound in the air, &c. Third- 
ly, when the names of bodies are attributed to words, 
or conceptions z as is done by thoſe who aflert that there 
are univerſal things, that animal is a genus, &c. Fourth- 
ly, when the names of accidents are given to words, and 
propoſitions ; as when it is faid, that the definition is the 
nature of the thing, or a perſon's command is his will. 
Fifchly, when in lieu of proper words, metaphors and 
tropes are made uſe of: as, the way leads to ſuch a place, 
the proverb ſays this or that ; which though allowable on 
ordinary occalions, yet is of miſchievous conſequence in 
reaſoning and ſearching after truth. Laſtly, when names 
are taken at random, and uſed without meaning, as tran- 
ſubſtantiation, conſubſtantiation, entelechia, &c. 

He that can avoid theſe rocks will not eaſily fall into an 
abſurdity, except in a very long chain of reaſoning, when 
he may be apt to forget ſome propoktion before laid down. 
Hobb, Lev. P. i. c. 5. p. 22. 

ABSUS, the Egyptian Lorus. Ray. 

ABSYNTHIUM, or ABSINTHIUM, a medicinal plant of 
conſiderable efhcacy in quality of a bitter, and ſtomachic, 
commonly called Wok 4 wood. 

The word ſeems compounded of the privative particle 
a and ui, deleftatio, pleaſure ; alluding to the diſ- 
agreeable taſte of this plant. 

ABSYNTHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, 
deſcribed by ſome old authors as being of a black colour, 
variegated with ſpots and veins of. red. They ſay that 
when once heated, it retains the warmth for ſeven days. 
The account ſeems ſuperſtitious and imaginary, and the 
deſcriptions they give to ſhort, that it is not caly to gueſs 
what ſtone, it any in nature, was meant to be pointed 
out by them. Probably che word is only a corruption 
of the aS1ICTOs, or a/yctos, of Pliny. 

ABUCCO, Avocco, or ABOCCH1, a weight uſed in the 
kingdom of Pegu. One abucts is twelve teccalis and a 
halt ; two abuccos make an agiro, which is allo called gito; 
two giri make halt a biza; and a biza weighs a hun- 
dred teccalis; that is to fay, two pounds and hve ounces 
the heavy weight, or three pounds nine ounces light 
weight of Venice. 

ABUKESB. Sce AsLAxi. 


| ABUNA, among the Chri/tian Arabs, is the title or ap- 


pellatiou of a i1cligious character. 
The word, which is Arabic, is ſometimes allo written 
abouna, ſometimes abanna, and by ſome abbuna, or abunnaz 
it literally denotes 7ather, and is more pariculariy uſed 
ſor the archbiſhop or metropolitan of the Abvihaian 
„ Fabr. Lux. Evang. c. 45. Ludolf. Hut. Athiop. 
lib. iii. c. 7. | 
ABUNDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe quota-parts, 
added together, exceed the NUMBER ite waereot they 
are parts. 
Thus the number 12 is abzndant, its quota parts, , 2, 
3. 4, and b, amounting to 16. In opputition to abundant 
numbers ſtand DEFICIENT ones. : 
ABUNDANT Netion, in Logic, is that which includes more 
marks and charaCteriſlics than are neceſlary to diſtinguiſh 
it from others, 
Thus, we may be ſaid to give an abundant notion of a 
rectilinear triangle, when we deſcribe it as a {pace ter- 
minated by three right lines, and containing three an- 
gles. Inaſmuch as the number of its angles is deter- 
mined by that of its Gdes; fo that the bare mention of 
its three ſides was ſufficient io have defined it. 
BUSE, an irregular uſe of a thing, or the introducing of 
ſomething coutrary to the true intention thereof. 
The word is compounded of ad, from, and uſus, uſe. 
In Grammar, to apply a word abu/ively, or in an abuſive 
ſenſe, is to miſapply, or pervert its meaning, 
A permutation of benefices, without the conſent of the 
biſhop, is deemed abiſive, and conſequently is null. 
ABUTILON, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
allied to the MALLow kind, Dr. Linnæus calls it da, 
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abſurd but has been ſaid by a phiolopher, nibil ram ab 
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and ranges it in the clals of menadelpbia pelyandria. 
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The characters are theſe: the flower wholly reſembles | 


that of the mallow; but the fruit reſembles a ſort of 
head compoſed of ſeveral pn ſa diſpoſed round an 
axis, that every fria of that receives one of theſe. 
Theſe capſules are bivalve, and uſually contain kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | ; 
. Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of this plant; which is 
aperient and vulnerary. The leaves externally applied 
cleanſe ulcers; the ſeed provokes urine, and expels 
gravel. See Indian MaLLow. 
ABUTTALS, ABBuUTALs, ABUTALs, among Law- 
writers, denote the buttings or boundings of a piece of 
land; expreſſing on what other lands, highways, or the 
like, the E extremes thereof do abut, or terminate. 
In this ſenſe the word is ſometimes alſo written cor- 
ruptly abuttals, or abutals.—In old ſurveys, we often find 
them called headlands. Abuttals amount to the ſame with 
what Latin writers call capita; Marculfus, frontes ; the 
French, bouts. In Coke, the plaintiff is ſaid to fail in 
his abuttals, that is, in ſetting forth how the land is 
bounded. 
ABYSS, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething profound, 
and, as it were, bottomleſs. 
The word is originally Greek, a&v9o253; compounded 
of the privitive a, and ges, bottom; q. d. without a 
bottom. 
We ſay, the aly/5 of a mountain, an 45 of waters, the 
great abyſs, the Moſaic abyſs, an unfathomable abyſs, &c. 
BYSS, iti a more particular ſenſe, denotes a deep mals, 
or fund of waters. 
In this ſenſe the word is particularly uſed, in the Sep- 
tuagint, for the water which God created at the begin- 
ning with the earth, which encompaſſed it round, and 
which our tranflators render by the deep. Thus it is that 
darkneſs is ſaid to have been on the face of the aby/s. 
ABYSS is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the earth, 
where God collected all thoſe waters on the third day; 
which, in our verſion, is rendered the deep, and elſe- 
where, the great deep. 
Dr. Woodward has made feveral obſervations and con- 
jectures with reference to this great abyſs, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Earth. He aſſerts, that there is a 
vaſt collection of waters encloſed in the bowels of the 
earth; conſtituting a huge orb in the interior or cen- 


tral parts of it; and over the ſurface of this water he | 


ſuppoſes the terreſl:;al ſtrata to be expanded. This, ac- 
cording to him, is what Moſes calls the great deep, and 
what moſt authors render the great aby/s. _ 
That there is ſuch an afſerablage of waters lodged in the 
depth of the earths, is confirmed by abundance of obſery- 
ations. See EARTH and DELUGE. 
The water of this vait aby/s, he afferts, does communi- 
cate with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes, 
or chaſms paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: 
and this and the aby/s he ſuppoſes to have one common 
centre, around which the water of both is placed; but 
ſo that the ordinary ſurſace of the aby/s 15 not level with 
that of the ocean, nor at ſo great a diſtance from the 
centre, as the other, it being, for the moſt part, reſtrained 
and depreſſed by the ſtrata of earth lying upon it; but 
wherever thoſe ſtrata are broken, or are fo lax and po- 
rous, that water can pervade them, there the water of 
the 46% aſcends, fills up all the clefts and fiſſures into 
which it can get admittance and ſaturates all the inter- 
ſtices and pores of the earth, ſtone, or other matter, all 
round the globe, quite up to the level of the ocean. 
The exiſtence of an ab, or receptacle of ſubterraneous 
waters, is controverted by Camerarius, and defended by 
Dr. Woodward, chiefly by two arguments; the firſt, 
drawn from the vaſt quantity of water, whicfi covered 
the earth in the time of the deluge; the ſecond, from 
the conſideration of earthquakes, which he endeavours 
to ſhew are occaſioned by the violence of the waters in 
this abyſs. A great part of the terreſtrial globe has been 
frequently ſhaken at the ſame moment; which argues, 
that the waters, which were the occaſion hereof, were 
co-extended with that part of the globe. There are even 
Inſtances of univerſal earthquakes; which ſhew that the 
whole aby/s muſt have been azitated: for ſo general an 
effect muit have been produced by as general a cau'e; 
and that cauſe can be nothing but the ſubterrancous 
abyſs, For the true cauſe of earchquakes, ſee EarTH- 
QUAKE. | f 
Ibis abyſs is no uſeleſs thiag; when once eſtabliſhed, it 
ſerves to ſolve ſeveral difficult phenomena ; as the ori- 
in of ſprings and rivers; the level maintained in the 
ſurſace of different ſeas, and their not overflowing their 
banks. Lo the efiluvia emitted from this abyſs ſome even 
attribute all the diverſities of weather, and changes in 
our atmoſphere ; and, what is more, the origin of every 
thing in the earth, or on its ſurface. Dr. Woodward 


has an epiſtle on the economy of the great 6% hid 
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in the bowels of the earth; and the perpetual commutiia 
cation between it and the atmoſphere. Ray, and other 
authors, ancient as well as modern, ſuppoſe a commu- 
nication between the Caſpian ſea and the ocean, by 
means of a ſubterranean aby/5 and to this they attribute 
it, that the Caſpian does not overflow, notwithſtanding 
the great number of large rivers it receives; of which 
Kempfer reckons above fifty; in the compaſs of ſixty 


miles. But the daily evaporation may be ſufficient 
= this purpoſe. Set EvarokATton, Sta, and 
PRING, 


ABYss is alſo uſed to denote the cavernous belly of a hol- 
low mountain. . 

In which ſenſe Mr. Tourneſort deſcribes the abyſs of 
mount Ararat, a horrible ſpectacle. 

ABYssis alſo uſed to denote HELL. In which ſenſe the word 
is ſynonymous with what is otherwiſe called Batathrum, 
Erebus, and Tartarus; in the Engliſh Bible, the bottom- 
leſs pit. 

ABYSS is more particularly uſed, in Antiquity, to denote 
the temple of Proſerpine. 

It was thus called, on account of the immenſe fund of 
gold and riches depoſited there; ſome ſay hid under 
ground. 

ABYSs is alſo uſed in Heraldry, to denote the centre of an 

Eſeutcheon. 
In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be borne in abyſe, en 
abyſme, when placed in the middle of the ſhield, clear 
from any other bearing: he bears azure, fleur de lys, in 
abyſs. Colombiere. . 

An vss is allo uſed, by ſome Alebemiſis, for the immediſte 
receptacle of ſeminal matter; by others for the firſt 
matter itſelf, | 

ABYSS 1s alſo uſed metaphorically, for a thing not to be 
known or comprehended, on account of its immenſe 
extent, or profundity. 

In which ſenſe it coincides with ſecret, inſerutable, in- 
comprehenſible, &. — The judgments of God are called 
a great abyſs. 

ABYs, in Hydregraphy, is ſynonymous with GULPH. 

ABYSSINIAN is uſed as the name of a ſect in the Chriſ- 
tian church, eſtabliſhed in the empire of Abyſſinia. - 
The Alyſſinians are a branch of the Cophts, or Jacobites ; 
with whom they agree in admitting only one nature in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and rejecting the council of Chalcedon: 
whence they are alſo called MonorarsiTEs, and Eu- 
TYCHIANS, 

The Abyſjirian church is governed by a biſhop, or metro- 
politan, ſtyled aBUNA, ſent them by the Cophtic patri- 
arch of Alexandria reſiding at Cairo, who is the only 

erſon that ordains prieſts. 

hey have canons alto, and monks; the former of whom 
marry, the latter at their admiſſion vow celibacy, but 
with a reſervation. Le Grand fays, they make a pro- 
miſe aloud, before their ſuperior, to krep chaſtity, but 
add in a low voice, as you keep it. The emperor has 
a kind of ſupremacy in eccleliaſtical matters. 


The Abyſſinians have divers times exoreſſed an inclination 


to be reconciled to the ſee of Rome ; but rather out of 
intereſt of ſtate than any other motive. 
Meneſis, and other miſſionaries, accuſe the 4byinians of 
Judaiſm, in regard to the many Jewith obſervances (till. 
in uſe among them : ſome have even doubted, whether 
they are more Chriſtians, or Jews. Lobo ſays expreſly, 
they are only Chriſtians in name: they practiſe ciccum- 
ciſion on females as well as males. They eat no meats 
prohibited by the law of Moſes. Women are obliged to 
the legal puritications. Brothers marry their brothers 
wives, &c. They abſtain from hog's fleth, blood, meats 
ſtrangled, &c. and obſerve both Saturday and Sunday 
ſabbath, according to the cuſtom of the primitive church : 
all of them marks of Judaiſm; though by ſome reſolved 
into mere human inſtitution, and uſage. They celebrate - 
the Epiphany with peculiar feſtivity, in memory of 
Chriſt's baptiſm ; when they plunge and ſport in ponds 
and rivers, which has occaſioned ſome to arm that they 
were baptiſed a-new every year. Among the ſaints- 
days is one conſecrated to Pilate and his wife; becauſe 
Pilate waſhed his hands before he pronounced ſentence 
on Chriſt ; and his wife defired him to bave nothing to 
do with the blood of that juſt perſon. They bave four 
lents: the great one commences ten days earlier than 
ours, and is obſerved with much ſeverity, many abſtain- 
ing therein even from fiſh, becauſe St. Paul ſays there 
is one kind of fleſh of men, and another of fiſhes. They 
allow of divorce, which is eaſily granted among them, 
and by the civil judge: nor do their civil laws prohibic 
polygamy. They have at leaſt as many miracles, 
and legends of ſaints, as the Romith church; which 
proved no ſmall embarrafſment to the Jeſuit millionaries 
| to whom they produced ſo many miracles, wrought by 


their ſaints, in proof of their religion, and thoſe ſo well 
eoircum- 
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circumſtantiated and atteſted, that the Teſvits were | 


obliged to deny miracles to be any proof of a true reli- 
gion; and in proof hereof to allege the ſame arguments 
againſt the 4byſſinians, which proteſtants in Europe allege 
againſt the papiſts. Ludolf allows that they believe the 
real preſence after the Lutheran manner, but denies that 
they hold tranſubſtantiation; though Renaudot aſſerts, 
that they maintain it. They pray for the dead, and in- 
voke ſaints and angels; and have ſo great a veneration for 
the Virgin, that they charged the ſcluits with not ren- 
_ dering her honour enough. Images in painting they ve- 
nerate, but abhor all thoſe in rclievo, except the croſs 
"They hold that the ſoul of man is not created, becauſe 
ſay they, God finiſhed all his works on the ſixth day. They 
admit the apocryphal books, and the canons of the apoſ- 
tles, as well as the apoſtolical conſtitutions, for ge- 
nuine. Their liturgy is given by Alvarez, and in Eng- 
liſh by Pagit ; their calendar by Ludolf ; the anſwers to 
abbeE Gregory to certain queſtions, propoſed by the au- 
thor laſt cited, are publiſhed by Fabricius, under the title 


of Theologia ZEthiopica. 


ACACALIS, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 
ſome authors to the /iliqua ſylve/tris, or wild carob. Dale. 
ACACALOTL, in Orn:thology, the name of an American 
bird, called by ſome cok vus agquaticus, or the water- 
raven. Lhe male is four ſpans long from his beak to the 
end of his tail, and is moderately fleſhy ; his legs are a 
ſpan and a half long. Its beak is two hands breadth 
long, is bent like a bow, and of a blue colour: its head 
is ſmall: it is of a mixt brown and red colour on the 
breaſt and belly, and of a finely variegated hue on the 
back, made up of a ſhining purple, black, and green 
its wings are of a fine green, which looks very bright, 
and gloſſy in the ſun. It is a native of Mexico, and is 
common about lakes and rivers, feeding on fiſh; itis eaten, 
but is coarſe, and of a rauk fiſhy taſte; 

ACACIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts only 
of one leaf, and is of the funnel-faſhioned kind, and 
uſually contains a great number of flamina, and the 
flowers are commonly collected in cluſters, or little 
heads ; the piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the flower, 
and tinally becomes a ſiliquoſe fruit divided into ſeveral 
hollows, and containing a number of roundiſh feeds. 
The acacias belong to the polyandria monogynia claſs of 
Linnzus. 

The ſpecics of acacia enumerated by Mr. 'Tournefort are 
twelve ; and by Miller, twenty-two. 

"The ZEthiopian pepper of Matthiolus ſeems to belong to 
this genus of plants. 

The flowers of the acacia are uſed by the Chinele in 
making that yellow, which, we fee, bears waſhing in 
their ſilks and itutks; and appears with ſo much elegance 
in their painting on paper. The method is this: 

They gather the flowers before they are fully open; theſe 
they put into a clean earthen veſſel over a gentle heat, 
and (tir them continually about, as they do the tea-leaves, 
till they become dryith and of a yellowiſh colour; then to 
half a pound of the flowers they add three ſpoonfuls of 
fair water, and after that a little more, till there is juſt 
enough to hold the flowers incorporated together : they 
boil this for ſome time, and the juice of the flowers 
mixing with the water, it becomes thick and yellow ; 
then they take it froni the fire, and ſtrain it through a 
piece of coarſe ſilk. To the liquor they add half an 
ounce of common alum, and an ounce of calcined oylter- 
thells reduced to a bne powder, All is then well mixed 
together; and this is the fine laſting yellow they have ſo 
long uſcd. 

'The dyers of large pieces uſe the flowers and ſeeds of 
the acacia for dying three different ſorts of yellow. They 
. Toaſt the flowers, as before obſerved; and then mixing 
the ſceds with them, which muſt be gathered for this 
purpoſe when full ripe ; by different admixture of theſe 
they give the different ſhades of colours ; only for the 
decpeit of all, they give a ſmall mixture of Braſil 
wood. 

Mi. Geoffroy, with great probability, attributes the ori- 
gin of bezoar to the ſeeds of this plant; which being 
brouſed by certain animals, and vellicating the ſtomach 
by their great ſourneſs and aſtringency, cauſe a conden- 
ſation of the juices, till at length they become coated 
over with a itony matter, which we call BEZOAR, or 
BEZOARD. + - 
Acacia Indiana, ſignifies DAMARIND. 

Acacia, baſtard or falſe, robinia, in Botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : 
the empalcigent of the flower is ſmall, and divided into 
four he three under ſegments being narrow, but 
the upper one broad ; the flower is of the PEa-bloom kind, 
the ſtandard is large, roundiſh, obtuſe, and (ſpreads open; 
tie two wings are oval, and have ſhort appendices, 
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which are obtuſe; the keel is roundiſh, compreſſed, 
obtuſe, and is extended the length of the wings; in the 
centre is ſituated ten ſtamina, nine joined together, and 
the other ſtanding ſingle, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits ; it hath an oblong cylindrical germen, ſupporting 
a lender ſtyle, crowned by a hairy ſtigma; the germen 
afterward becomes an oblong compreſſed pod, incloſing 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, Miller enumerates ten, and Linnæus 
feven ſpecies. 


ACACIA Zeylanica, ſignifies Loc wooD. - 
ACACIA, in Medicine, an inſpiſſated juice of a ſhrub of the 


thorn kind, uſed as an aftringent. 

It is prepared by inſpiſſating, to a due conſiſtence, the 
juice expreſſed from the unripe pods of a large prickly 
tree of this name. 

There ate two kinds, the vera, and Germanica. 

The AcaC1A vera is brought from the Levant in round 
balls, of different ſizes, in fine bladders; and ſuppoſed 
to be the juice of the pods of a large thorny tree, growing 
in Egypt and Arabia. Some naturaliſts will have it the 
ſame tree that yields the gum arabic. 

'This is very auſtere and binding, and, on that account, 
good againſt fluxes. Chooſe that of a tan-colour, ſmooth 
and ſhining ; and of an aſtringent, diſagreeable taſte. It 
ie, or ſhould be, an ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi. 


The German ACACIA is a counterfeit of the former; be- 


ing made of the juice of unripe floes, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſolid exttact, and put vp in bladders like 
the former, It is diſtinguiſhed from it chiefly by its co- 
jour, which is as black as that of Spaniſh liquorice. It 
is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the true acatia. 


Acacia, among Fntiquaries, denotes ſomething reſem- 


bling a kind of roll or bag, ſeen on medals in the hands 
of ſeveral of the conſuls and emperors from the time 
of Anaſtaſius. 

According to Du- Cange, the aa], properly ſo. called, 
was a purple bag filled with earth, or ſand, and bore 
by the prince in his left hand, to remind him of his 
frailty and mortality; to prevent his being wo much 
elated with his ſtation. 

But authors are not agreed, either about the uſe of this 
roll, or about the ſubſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome 
taking it for a handkerchief rolled up, which the perſon 
who preſided at the games, threw out as a lignal for 
their beginning; whilſt others rather imagine it intended 
to repreſent a roll of memoirs, or petitions. 


ACACIANS, in Church Hiſtory, the followers of Acacius, 


bithop of Czſaria, who flouriſhed about the middle of 
the fourth century. Some of them maintained, that the 
Son was not of the fame, but of a ſimilar ſubſtance with 
the Father: others heid that he was of a different ſubſtance 
from the Father, This was likewiſe the denomination 
of another lect, derived from the name of their leader, 
a patriarch of Conſtantinople, in che fifth century, 
who favoured the opinion ut Eutyches. Sec EvTye 
CHIANS. 


ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers who followed the 


doctrine of Socrates and Plato, as to the uncertainty of 
knowledge, and the incomprehenlibility of truth. 
Academic, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame with 
Platoniſt ; the difference between them being only in 
point of time. They who embrace the ſyſtem of Plato, 
among the ancients, were called fcademict ; whereas thoie 
who did the fame, ſince the reſtoration of learning, have 
aſſumed the denomination of Platoniſts. 

We uſually reckon three ſets of Academics; though ſome 
make five, The ancient Academy was that whereof Plato 
was the chief. See PLATONIS. | 
Arceſilas, one of his ſucceflors, in'roducing ſome altera- 
tions into the philoſophy of chis ſect, founded what they 
call the ſecond Academy. 

The eſtabliſhment of the third, called alſo the new Aca- 
demy, is attributed to Lacydes, or rather to Carneades. 
Some authors add a fourth, founded by Philo; and a 
fifth by Antiochus, called the Antiochan, which tempered 
the ancient Academy with STOICISM. 

The ancient Academy doubted of every thing; and went 
ſo far as to make it a doubt whether or no they ought 
to doubt. It was a fort of a principle with them, nevec 
to be certain, or ſatisfied of any thing; never to affirm, 
or deny any thing, either for true or falſe. In effect, 
they aſſetted an abſolute ACATALEPSIA, 

The new Academy was lomewhat more reaſonable ; they 
owned ſeveral things for truths, but without attachin 
themſelves to any with entire aſſurance. Theſe philoſo- 
phers had found, that the ordiuaty commerce of life and 
fociety was inconſiſtent with the abſolute and univerſal 
doubtfulneſs of the ancient Academy: aid yet it is evi- 
dent they looked upon things rather as probable, 
than as true and certain: by this amendment, think- 
ing to ſecure themſelves from thoſe abſurdities into 
which the angient Acudemy had fallen. See the academica 


queſtions 
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unravels the ſentiments of thoſe who in his days called 

themſelves followers of the new and old academy, with 

great cleatneſs and addreſs, 

AcAapemics, or rather AcapEMiIsTs, is alſo uſed 8 
us for the members of the modern academies, or inſtitute 
ſocieties of learned perſons. 

ACADEMY, Ac ADEMuIA, in Antiquity, a fine villa, or 
pleaſure-haule, fituate in one of the ſuburbs of Athens, 
about a mile from the city; where Plato, and the wiſe 

men who followed him, held aſſemblies for diſpute and 
philoſophical conference; and which gave the denomi- 
nation to the ſect of AcAnpemics, 

It took its name academy, from one Academus, or Eca- 

demus, a citizen of Athens, to whom it originally be- 

longed ; and who uſed to have gymnaſtic ſports or exer- 
ciſes therein, —He lived in the time of Theſeus. 

Some, miſtakenly, derive its name and origin from Cad- 

mus the Phoenician, as being the firſt who introduced 

learning, and the uſe of letters, among the Greeks. 

The academy was farther improved and adorned by Ci- 

mon, with fountains, trees, ſhady walks, &c. for the 

convenience of the philoſophers, and men of learning, 


who here met to confer, diſpute, &c.— Hipparchus, the |- 


ſon of Piſiſtratus, built a wall round it: and in order to 
defray the charges, laid ſo heavy a tax on the people, 
that ever after 'ImTagys Tex, was uſed proverbially for 
any expenſive buſineſs.— It was alſo the burying-place of 
illuſtrious perſons, who had deſerved well of the republic. 
Here it was that Plato taught his philoſophy; and from him 
all public places, deſtined for the aſſemblies of the learn- 
ed and ingenious, have been fince called aCaDEMIES. 
Sylla facrificed the delicious groves and walks of the aca- 
demy, planted by Cimon, to the laws of war ; and em- 
ployed thoſe very trees to make machines wherewith to 
batter the city. Cicero alſo had a villa, or country re- 
tirement near Puzzuoli, which he called by the ſame 
name, academia; where he ,uſed to entertain his philo- 
ſophical friends. —It was here he compoſed his Acade- 
mical Queſtions, and his books De Natura Deorum. 

ACADEMY is more frequently uſed among the moderns 
for a regular ſociety, or 2 of learned perſons; in- 
ſtituted under the protection of a prince, for the culti- 
vation and improvement of arts or ſciences. 

Some authors confound academy with univerſity; but 
though much the ſame in Latin, they are very different 
things in Engliſh. — An univerſity is, properly, a body 
compoſed of graduates in the ſeveral faculties z of pro- 
feſlors who teach in the public ſchools ; of regents or tu- 
tors, and ſtudents who learn under them, and aſpire like- 
wiſe to degrees, Whereas an academy is not intended to 
teach, or profeſs any art, ſuch as it is, but to improve it: 
it is not for novices to be inſtructed in, but for thoſe that 
are more knowing; for perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
to confer in, and communicate their lights and diſcoveries | 
ro each other, for their mutual benefit and improvement. 
The firſt academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by Charle- 
magne at the motion of Alcuin: it was compoſed of the 

chief wits of the court, the emperor himſelf being a 


member.—ln theic academical conferences, every perſon | 


was to give an account of what ancient authors he had 
read ; and each of them aſſumed the name of ſome an- 
cient author, who pleaſed him moſt, or ſome celebrated 
perſon of antiquity. Alcuin, from whoſe letters we 
” learn theſe particulars, took that of Flaccus, the ſur- 
name of Horace; a young lord named Augilbert, took 
that of Homer; Adelard, bithop of Corbie, was called 


queſtions of Cicero; where that philoſopher explains and | 
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&c. in the year 1768. This academy is under the imme- 
diate patronage of the king, and under the direction of 
Forty artiſts of the firſt rank in their ſeveral profeſſions. 
It furniſhes, in winter, living models of different cha- 
racters, to draw after; and in ſummer, models of the 
| fame kind to paint after. Nine of the ableſt academicians, 
are annually elected out of the forty, whoſe buſineſs is 
to attend by rotation, to ſet the figures, to examine the 
performances of the ſtudents, and to give them neceſſary 
inſtructions. There are likewiſe four profeſſors of 
Painting, of Architecture, of Anatomy, and of Perſpective, 
who annually read public letters on the ſubjects of 
their ſeveral departments; beſide a preſident, a council, 
and other officers. ht | 
The admiſſion to this academy is free to all ſtudents pro- 
perly qualified to reap advantage from the ſtudies culti- 
vated in it; and there is an annual exhibition ob paint- 
ings, ſculptures, and deſigns, open to all artiſts of diſ- 
tinguiſted merit. | 

ACADEMIES of Belles Lettres, thoſe wherein eloquence and 
poetry are chiefly cultivated. Italy is full of theſe; and 
France has its ſhare; ſuch are 
The academy of Umidi at Florence, called afterwards La 
Florentina, in honour of the grand-duke Coſmo I. who 
declared himſelf its proteCtor in 1549, is illuſtrious both 
for the works it has produced, and its members; which 
for theſe two laſt ages have included moſt of the eminent 
men, not only in Tufcany, but in all Italy. Their chief 
attention is to the Italian poetry. 

ACADEMY of Humoriſts, Umoriſti, bad its origin at Rome, 
from the marriage of Lorenzo Mancini, a Roman gen- 
tleman, at which ſeveral perſons of condition were 
gueſts; and it being carnival-time, to give the ladies ſome 
diverſion, they took themſelves to the reciting of verſes, 
ſonnets, ſpeeches, and comedies, firſt, ex tempore, and 
afterwards premeditatedly ; which gave them the deno- 
mination of Belli humeri, After ſome experience, coming 
more and more into the taſte of theſe exerciſes, they te- 
ſolved to form an academy of Belles Lettres ; and changed 
the title of Belli Humori for that of Humori/ti ; chooſing 
for their device a cloud, which, after being formed of 
the ſaline exhalations of the ſea, returns in a gentle ſweet 
ſhower, with the motto from Lucretius, redit agmine dulci. 

ACADEMY ovf Arcad: was eſtabliſhed at Rome in 1690, for 
reviving the ſtudy of poetry, and the belles lettres; and 
comprehends moſt of the politer wits in Italy, of both 
ſexes; many princes, *cardinals, and other eccleſiaſtics : 
to avoid all difputes among whom, about pre-eminence, 
it is wiſely provided, that all appear maſked, after the 
manner of ſhepherds of Arcadia. Within ten years 
from its arſt eſtabliſhment, the number of academi/ts 
amounted to fix hundred. They hold afſemblies ſeven 
times a year, in a mead or grove : of late in the gardens 
of the duke of Salviati. Six of theſe meetings are em- 
ployed in the recitation of poems, and verſes of the Ar- 
cad: reſiding at Rome, who read their own compolitians z 
except ladies and cardinals, who are allowed to make 
uſe of other ſhepherds for this office. The ſeventh meet- 
ing is ſet apart for the compoſitions of foreign, or abſent 
members; in which there is more entertainment than 
in all the reſt; becauſe the pieces produced here are 
written in all the different ſtyles and dialects of Italy. 
The government of this academy is wholly democra- 
tical, allowing of no prince or protector, but onl 
a cuſtos, who repreſents the whole ſociety, choſen __ 
olympiad, that is every four years; with a power of 
electiug twelve others yearly, to aſſiſt him in the admi- 


Auguſtinz Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Dametas; niſtration. Under theſe are two ſubcuſtodes, one vicar or 


and the king himſelf, David. 
Moſt nations have now thejr academies, Ruſſia not ex- 
cepted. 
Of theſe uſeful inſtitutions we ſhall give an account in 
the fallowing order. 
AcaDEMits of Antiquities; as 
Ehe Academy at Cortona, eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy of the 
Hetrurian antiquities, which are numerous and extenſive. 
Their head is called Lucumon, a name taken from the 
ancient governors of Hetruria. One of their laws is to 
give audience to poets only one day in the year; another 
is, to fix their ſeſſions, and to impoſe a tax of a diſſertation 
on each member in his turu. | | 
The Academy of Antiquities at Upſal, owes its riſe to 
ueen Chriſtina, but its eſtabliſhment chiefly to Charles 
- Guſtavus her ſucceſſor. Its deſign is for illuſtrating the 
northern languages, and the antiquities of the country, 
as ſtones, coins, and the like monuments ; in which not- 
able diſcoveries have been made by it. The more emi- 
nent of its members have been Verelius, Loccenius, 
Scheffer, Rudbecks, Keder, Salin, Perinſkoild, &c. 
ACADEMY, of Architecture was eltablithed at Paris by M. 
Colbert, in 1671. | 
ACADEMY, Royal, of Arts, was inſtituted in London for 
the encouragement of De/igning, Painting, Sculpture, &e. 
Vor. I. Ne 2. | 


procuſtos, and four deputies or ſuperintendants, annually 
choſen. There are five ways of electing members; 
the firſt called acc/amation, uſed when ſovereign princes, 
cardinals, and ambaſſadors of kings, defire to be ad- 
mitted; in which caſe the votesare given viva voce : the 
ſecond annumeration, introduced in favour of ladies and 
academical colonies, where the votes are taken privately : 
the third Nr eſtabliſhed in favour of rs. 
and univerſities, where the young gentry are bred ; who 
have each a privilege of recommending one, or two 
members. privately to be ballotted for: the fourth ſur- 
rozation, whereby new ſhepherds are ſubſtituted in the 
room of thoſe dead, or expelled : the laſt deſtination. 
whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, perſons 
of poetical merit have the title Arcadi conferred on them, 
till ſuch time as a vacancy ſhall happen. All the mem- 
bers of this body, at their admiſſion, aſſume new paſto- 
ral names, in imitation of thoſe of the ancient Arcadians. 
The academy has divers colonies of Arcadi eſtabliſhed in 
other ciries in Italy, all regulated after the ſame manner. 
ACADEMY, Royal at Caen, was eſtabliſhed by letters pa- 
tent in 1705; it bad its riſe fifty years earlier in private 
conferences, held firſt in the houſe of M. de Brieux. M. 


* 


days, reſtored and gave new luſtre to their meetings. In 
| F 1707, 


de. Segrais retiring to this city, to ſpend the reſt of his 
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17867, M. Foucault, intendant of the generality of Caen, 
procured the king's letters patent for erecting them into 
a perpetual academy, of which M. Foucault was to be pro- 
tector for the time, and the choice afterwards left to the 
members, the number of whom was fixed to thirty, and 


the choice of them, for this time, left to M. Foucault. | 


Beſide the thirty, leave is given to add ſome ſupernu- 
merary members, not exceeding fix, from the eccleſi- 
aſtical communities in that city. 


An aſſembly of men of letters at Lyons, are ſaid only to | 


want letters patent to form a royal academy, inferior to 
few in France. It conſiſts of twenty academi/ts, with a 
director at their head, and a ſecretary who is perpetual. 
F. Lombart, a Jeſuit, one of the members, here read a 
learned diſſertation on infinity. 
AcaDeMics Chirurgical; as that firſt inſtituted at Paris in 
1931, and finally eſtabliſhed by letters patent from the 
king in 1748; the members of which are not only to 
ublifh their own and, correſpondents obſervations and 
improvements, but to give an account of all that is pub- 
liſhed in ſurgery, and to compoſe a complete hiſtory of 
this art, by their extracts from all the authors, ancient 
and modern, who have wrote on it. A queſtion in ſur- 
gery is to be propoſed by the academy yearly ; and a prize 
of a gold medal of five hundred livres value to be given 


whom a director, a chancellor, and ſecretafy, are to be 


* 
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choſen; the two former hold their poſt for two months, 
the ſecretary is Spe Several privileges and immu- 
nities were, conferred on the new academy, patticularly the 
droit de committimus, or a privilege of not appearing to 
anſwer before any court, but that of the king's houſhold. 
I heir firlt aſſemblies were held in the cardinal's apart- 
ment ; after his death, in that of the chancellor Seguier. 
At laſt an apartment was given them in the Louvre, now 
calied  Academie Francoiſe. They meet three times a 
week in the Louvre ; at breaking up, forty filver medals 
are diſtributed among them, having on one ſide the king 
of France's head, and on the reverſe, protecicur de “ aca- 
demie, with a laurel and this motto &  immortalite. By 
this diſtribution, the attention of the academiſis is. ſe- 
cured ; thoſe who are preſent receiving the ſurplus, other- 
wile intended for the abſent. 
As to the employments of the academy: its deſign being 
not only to give rules but examples of good writing z 
they began with making ſpeeches on fubjeAs taken at 
3 each member in his turn; twenty of theſe have 
een printed. Their next work was a critique of the 
Cid of M. Corneille, a taſł enjoined them by the cardi- 
nal. They next ſet about a dictionaty of the French 
tongue, which after about fifty years ſpent in it, in or- 


to him who furniſhes the moſt ſatisfactory anſwer. 

ACADEMIES Coſmggraphical; as that of the Argonauts at 
Venice, inſtituted at the ſolicitation of F. Coronelli, for 
the improvement of Geography. The deſign of the a- 
cademia coſmographica is to procure exatt maps, geo- 
graphical, topographical, hydrographical, and ichnogra- 
phical, of the celeſtial as well as terreſtrial globe, and 
the ſeveral regions and parts thereof, together with geo- 
graphical, hiltorical, and aſtronomical. deſcriptions ac- 
commodated thereto, to be made and publiſhed ; in order 
to which, the ſeveral members oblige themſelves, by 
their ſubſcription, to take one or more copies of each 
piece, publiſhed under the direction of the academy p and 
to advance the money or part of it, in order to defray 
the charge of publication. To this end, there are three 
ſocieties ſettled ar Venice Paris, and Rome: the firſt 
under F. Moro, provincial of the Minorites of Hun- 

ary; the ſecond, under the abbot Laurence au Rue 

ayenne au Marais ; the third, under F. Ant. Baldigi- 
ani, Jeſuit, profeſſor of Mathematics in the Roman col- 
lege; to whom thoſe addreſs themſelves, who are wil- 
ling tc engage in this deſign. The Argonauts number 196 
members in the feveral countries of Europe: their device 
is the terraqueous globe, with the motto, plus ultra. At 
the expence of this academy, all the globes, maps, and geo- 
graphical writings of F, Coronelli have been publiſhed. 

ACADEMY of Dancing. One of this kind was inſtituted 
by Louis XIV. with extraordinary privileges. 

AcaDEMIEs Eccle/raſtical; as that at Bologna, employed | 
in the examination of the doctrine, diſcipline, aud hiſ- 
tory of each age of the church. 

AcapnMuIES H:ftorical; as the Royal Academy of Portu- 
gueſe Hiſtory at Liſbon, was inſtituted by king John V. 
in 1720, as appears by a medal ſtruck by the academy, on 
the front whereof is that prince's effigy, with the in- 
ſcription Johannes V. Lufitanorum Rex; and on the re- 
verſe, the lame prince ſtanding is repreſented ſupporting 
and railing Hiſtory, almoſt proſtrate before him, with 
the legend Hiſtoria Reſurges : underneath are the follow- 

ing words in abbreviature, REGia ACADemia HISToriz 
LUS[TCanz INSTTTuta VI. Idus Decembris MDCCXX. 
This academy conſiſts of a director, four cenſors, a ſecre- 
tary and fifty members; to each of whom is aſhgned ſome 
art, either of the eccleſiaſtical, or civil hiſtory of the na- 
tion ; which he is to treat either in Latin, or Portugueſe. 

AcaDvermy of Suabian Hiſtory, at Tubingen, was lately eſta- 
bliſhed by ſome learned men, for publiſhing the beſt hiſto- 
rical writings, the lives of the chief hiſtorians, and compil- 
ing new memoirs, on the ſeveral points and periods thereof. 

ACADEMIES of Language, are called by ſome, Gramma- 
tical Academies : as 
The Academy della Cruſca, at Florence, famous for its voca- 
bulary of the Italian tongue, was formed in 1582, but ſcarce 
heard of before the year 1584, when it became noted for a 
diſpute between Taſſo and ſeveral of its members. Many 

authors of note confound this with the Florentine academy. 

AcAaDEMY of frudtiferi had its riſe in 1617, at an aſſembly 
of ſeveral princes and nobility of the country, who met 
with a deſign to refine and perfect the German tongue. 
It flouriſhed long under the direction of princes of the 
empire, who were always choſen preſidents. In 1668, the 
number of members atoſe to upwards of nine hundred. 

Acaptmy, French, had its riſe in a private meeting of 
men of lettets, in the houſe of Mr. Conrart, in the year 


der to ſettle the words and phraſes to be uſed in writing, * 
&c. was publiſhed in 1694 ; having in the mean while 
given occaſion to ſome {mart diſputes with M. P Abbe 
Furetiere, one of their own members. 

T keir hiſtory is written with great elegancy. to the year 
1652, by M. Peliflon : improved and continued to the 
year 1700, by M. VAbbe d'Olivert : the fame is given 
rhetorically, by F. le Camus. 

ACADEMY, Royal Spanifh, is an academy for cultivating the 
Caſtilian tongue, eſtabliſhed at Madrid, on the model of 
the French academy. —The deſign of this was laid by the 
duke d'Eſcalona, and approved of by the king in 1714, who 
declared himſelf protector thereof.—lt conſiſts of twen- 
ty-four academiſis; including the director and ſetrerary. 
Its device is a crucible on the tire, with this motto, /im- 
pia fija, y da eſpiendor : i. e. it purifies, fixes, and gives 
brighineſs; which ſome have criticiſed. Their object, 
as marked out by the royal declaration, is to cultivate 
and improve the national language: in order to which, 
they are to begin with chooſing carefully ſuch words and 
phraſes as have been uſed by the beſt Spaniſh writers : 
noting the low, barbarous, or obſolete ones, and com- 
poſing a dictionary, wherein theſe may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the former, &c. by which means, adds that prince, 
it will clearly appear, that the Caſtilian tongue is inferior 
to none of thoſe moſt eſteemed in the world; and may be 
employed with advantage either in teaching the arts and 
ſciences, or in expreſſing the moſt perfcA Latin or Greek 
originals in exact tranſlations. "The number of members 
is limited to twenty-four. the duke d'Elcalona to be di- 
rector for life: but his ſucceſſors chofen yearly. The 
ſecretary to be'perpetual. Ihe academy to have its own 
printer ; yet not to put any thing to preſs without the 
permiſſion of the council. For farther encouragement 
all privileges and immunities enjoyed by the domettic 
officers, actually in the king's ſervice, and the royal pa- 
lace, are granted the academiſ/ts. 

ACADEMIES of Law; as that famous one at Beryta, and 
that of the Sitientes at Bologna. | 

ACADEMY of Medals and Inſcriptions, was erected for the 
ſtudy and explanation or ancient monuments ; and to 
conſecrate great and memorable events to poſterity, by 
ſimilar monuments : as medals, relievos, inſcriptions, &c. 
The academy of Medals aad Inſcriptions at Paris, was ſet on 
foot by Mr. Colbert in 1663, for the itudy and explana- 
tion of ancient monuments, and perpetuating oa 
and memorable events, efpzcially thoſe of the French mo- 

narchy, by coins, relievos, inſcriptions, e. The num 

ber of members at firſt was confined to four or hve, but 
in 1701 was increaſed to forty; whereof ten to be hono— 

| rarics, ten penſioners, ten atloctates, and the ſame num- 
ber of novices or eleves. The king nominates their pre- 
ſident and vice-preſident yearly ; but their ſecretary and 
treaſurer are perpetual, [be reſt are choſen by the 
members themſelves, agreeable to the conſtitutions given 
them on that behalf. Theit chief work is a kind of 
medallic hiſtory of the reign of Louis XIV. Beſide 
which we have ſeveral volumes of their eſſays, under the 
title of Memoirs: and their hiſtory, written and conti- 
nued by their fecretaries, Their motto is vetat mori. 

ACADEMIES, Medical, as that of the Nature Curioſ in 
Germany : that founded at Palermo, in 1645 ; another 
at Venice, in 1701, which meets weekly in a hall near 


the grand hoſpital ; another at Geneva, in 1715, in the 
1621. Cardinal Ricklieu, in 1635, at the inſtance of | houſe of M. le Clerc. The college of Phyſicians at London 


Mr. Chapelain, ereCted it into an academy for refinin is alſo by ſome ranked in the number of medical academies. 


and aſcertaining the French language and ſtyle. The | AcapBMY, Maſical; this couliſts of the managers and 
number of the members was limited to forty, outyof | directors of the opera. 
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The French have alſo conſiderable academics in moſt of their 
great cities ; as, at Montpelier, a royal academy of ſciences, 
on the like footing as that at Paris; being as it wete, a 
counter part thereof : at Tholouſe, an academy under the 
denomination of lanterniſts: others at Niſmes, Arles, &c. 
AcapEmy of Nature Curioſorum, in Germany, was firſt 

founded in 1652, by M. Bauſch, a phyſician ; and taken 
in 1670 under the protection of the emperor Leopold. 
The academy differs from all others, in that it has no 
fixed teſidence, or regular aſſemblies; inſtead whereof 
a kind of bureau, or office, firit eſtabliſhed at Breſlaw, 
afterwards removed to Nuremberg, where letters, ob- 
ſervations, &c. from members and correſpondents are 
taken in. The academy conſiſts of a preſident, two ad- 
joncts, or ſecretaries, and colleagues or members. The 
colleagues, at their admiſhon, oblige themſelves to two 
things; firſt, to chooſe ſome ſubject out of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdom to handle, provided it had 
not been treated of by any colleague before; the ſecond, 

to apply themſelves to furniſh materials for the annual 
Ephemerides. Each member to bear a ſymbol of the aca- 
demy, viz. a gold ring, whereon, inſtead of a ſtone, is a 
book open, and on the face thereof an eye: on the other 
fide the motto of the academy, nunguam otioſus, i. e. never 
idle. See the hiſtory, laws, &c. of this academy, with 
the names of its members, and the titles of its pieces, in 
Ephem. Germ. dec. 1. an. 1, & 2. Pref. and the conti- 
nuation of the ſame in the prefaces and appendices to the 
enſuing volumes. 
AcaDEMyY, Naval; as that of Peterſburgh. 
ACADEMIES of Painting, Sculpture, and ArchiteAure: as 
thoſe celebrate dones anciently at Florence and Milan, 
called alſo ches and that other at Bologna, lately in- 
corporated into the new inſtitute ; to which ma 
ed the academy of painting and ſculpture at p 
Vienna; another of defigning at Rome. 
ACADEMY 0 C—_ and Sculpture at Paris, was firſt gro- 
jected by Le Brun, Saracin, Corneille, &c. for which they 
obtained an arret of council in 1648, and eſtabliſhed in 
1654 and 1655, under the cardinal Mazarine, firlt pr 
—2 thereof; and the chancellor Seguier vice- protector. 
It conſiſts, beſides, of a director, a chancellor, ſour rectors, 
a treaſurer, 12 profeſſors; adjuncts to the rectors and 
profeſſors z counſelors; a ſecretary ; a profeffor for ana- 
tomy, and another for geometry and perſpective. 
Perſons are here admitted either in quality of painters or 
ſculptors. — The painters are admitted according to their 
reſpeCtive talents ; there being a diſtinction made between 
thoſe who work in hiſtory, and thoſe who only paint 
portraits, or landſcapes, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, 
or paint in miniature; or only defign, or engrave, or 
' carve, &c. An account of it has been publiſhed by 

Guerin, under the following title, Deſcript. De VAcad. 
Roy. de Peinture & Sculpt. 
There is alſo a French academy of painting, ſculpture, 
&c. at Rome, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. wherein thoſe 
who have won the annual prizes in the like academy at 
Paris, are received and entertained for three years, to 
give them an opportunity of perfecting themſelves. 
ACADEMY, Political, is compoſed of fix perſons, who meet 

on certain days each week at the Louvre, in the cham- 
ber where the papers relating to foreign affairs are lodged. 


Here they peruſe ſuch papers as are put in their hands, by | 


order of the ſecretary for foreign affairs, who acquaints 
the king with the progreſs they make, and the capacities 
of each, that his majeſty may emptoy them accordingly. 
AcaDEmits of Sciences chiefly denote thoſe erected for im- 

proving natural and mathematical knowledge, otherwiſe 
called philoſophical and phyſical academies : ſuch as the 
academy ſecretorym nature, formed at Naples in the houſe 
of Baptiſta Porta, about the year 1560, the firlt academy 
of the philoſophical kind. It was fucceeded by the 


ACADEMY of Lyncei, founded at Rome by prince Frederic 
Ceſi, towards the cloſe of the fame century; ſeveral of 


whoſe members rendered it famous by their diſcoveries : 
the celebrated Galileo Galilei was of the number. 

Divers other academies contributed alſo to the advance- 
ment of theſe ſciences; but it was by fpeculations, ra- 
ther than by repeated experiments on the phenomena of 
nature: ſuch were the academy of Beſſarian at Rome, and 
that of Laurence de Medicis at Florence, in the fifteenth 
century; in the ſixteenth, that of Inframmati at Pauda, 
of Vega Juoli at Rome, of Ortolani at Placentia, and of 
Umidi at Florence. The firſt of theſe ſtudied fire and py- 
rotechnia z the ſecond, wine and vine-yards; the third, 
gardens and pot-herbs : the fourth water and hydraulics. 
Add to theſe, that of Venice, called La Veneta, founded 
by Frederic Badoara, a noble Venetian; another in the 


fame city, whereof Campegio, biſhop of Fettro, appears | 


to have been the chief; and that of Coſenza, or la Con- 
fentina, whereof Bernadin Teleſio, Sertorio Quatroman- 
ni, Paulus Aquinas, Julio Cavalcanti, and Fabio Cicali, 
celebrated philoſophers, were the chief members. 

The compoſitions of all theſe academies of the fixteenth 
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century Were good in their kind, but none of chem tor#s 
parable to thoſe of the Lyncei. 

ACADEMY del Ciniento made its appearance at Florence 
ſome years after the death of Tofricelli, under the pro- 
teCtion of prince Leopold, afterwards cardinal de Medi- 
cis: Redi was one of its chief members. Count Lau- 
rence Magalotti, ſecretary of this acudemy, publiſhed a 
volume of curious experiments in 1677, _ the title 
of Saggi di Naturali Eſperienze :. a copy of which being 
profecng to the Royal Society, was tranſlated into Eng- 
iſh by Mr. Waller, and publiſhed at London, in quarto. 

ACADEMY degP Inquieti, at Bologna, incorporated after- 
wards into that Della Traccia in the ſame city, followedthe 
example of that Del Cimento their meetings were at the 
houſe of the abbot Antonio Sampieri. Her Geminiano 
Montanari, one of the chief members, made excellent 
diſcourſes on phyſical and mathematical ſubjects, part 

| Whereof was publiſhed in 1667, under the title of Pen- 
Geri Fiſico· Matematici. This academy afterwards met 
in an apartment of Euſtachio Manfredi: and afterwards 
in that of Jacob Sandri, but arrived at a higher luftre, 
when its aſſemblies were held in the palace Marfilli. 

ACADEMY of Roſſana, in the kingdom of Naples, called 
La Societa Sentifica Raſſuneſe deg Incurigſi, was founded 
about the year 1540, under the name of Naviganti, and 
renewed under that of Spenſicrati by Camillo Tuſcano, 
about the year 1600. It was transformed from an aca- 
demy of belles lettres into an academy of ſciences, at the 
ſolicitation of the learned abbot Don Giacinto Gimma; 
who being made preſident under the title of promoter- 
general thereof, in 1695, gave a new ſet of regulations. 

He divided the academiſis into ſeveral claſſes, viz. gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, poets, hiſtorians, philoſophers, 
phyſicians, mathematicians, lawyers, and divines, with 
a claſs apart for cardinals and perſons of quality: To 

e admitted a member, a man muſt have degrees in fome 
faculty. The members are not allowed to take the title 
of academiſis, in the beginning of their books, without a 
written permiſſion from the preſident, which is not 
granted till the work has been examined by the cenſors 

e academy. This permiſſion is the greateſt honour 
the academy can confer; nee hereby they, as it were, 
adopt the work; and are anfwerable for it againſt all 
critiques which may be made of it. The prevdeut or 
promoter himſelf is ſubject to this law. Add, that no 
academiſt is allowed to publiſh any thing againſt the 
writings of another, without leave from the fociety. 
There have been ſeveral other academies of ſciences in 
Italy, which have not ſubſiſted long for want of being 
ſupported by the princes. Such were at Naples that ot 
the Inve/liganti, founded about the year 1679, by the 
Marqueſs d'Arena, Don Andrea Concubletto ; and that 
which met in 1698, in the palace of the duke de Me- 
dina, Don Lewis della Creda, viceroy of Naples. At 
Rome, that of Fifics-Matematici, which met in 1686, in 
the houſe of Sig. Ciampini: at Verona, that of Aletefili, 
founded the ſame year by fig. Joſeph Gazola, which 
met in the hovſe of the count Serenghi della Cucca : at 
Breſcia, that of Fileſotici, founded the ſame year for the 
cultivation of phyſics and mathematics, and ended the 
year following : that of F. Franciſo Lana a Jeſuit; of 
great ſkill in thoſe ſciences : laſtly, that of Fifico- Critici, 
at Sienna, founded in 1691, by (ig. Peter Maria Gabrielli. 
Some other academies ſtill ſubſiiting in Italy, repair with 
advantage the loſs of the former. One of the principal 
is the academy of Filarmonici; at Verona, ſupported by the 
Marquis Scipio Maffei, one of the moſt learned men in 
Italy. Though the members of this body apply them- 
ſelves to the belles lettres, they do not neglect the 
ſciences.. The academy of Ricovrati, at Padua, ſtill ſfubfft s 
| With reputation; in it, learned diſcourſes are held from 
time to time on phyfical ſubjects 3 ſuch, for inſtance, is that 
which the celebrated fig. Antonio Valliſoieri, firſt pro- 
ſeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of that city, delivered 
here on the origin of ſprings, ſince printed. The like 
may be ſaid of the academy of the Anti de Reggio, at 
Modena; to which the ſame fig. Valliſnieri, a native of 
that city, preſented an excellent diſcourſe on the ſcale of 
created beings, ſince inſerted in his Hiſtory of the Ge- 
neration of Man and Animals; printed at Venice in 
1721. In the number of theſe academies may alſo be 
ranked the aſſembly of learned men, which of late 
years met at Venice in the houſe of 6g. Chriſtino Mar- 
tinelli, a noble Venetian, and great patzon of learning. 

Among the new academies, the firſt place after the inſti- 

tute of Bologna, is given to that of the counteſs Donna 

Clelia Grillo Boromeo, one of the moſt learned ladies of 

the age, to whom fig. Gimma dedicates his Literary Hiſ- 

tory of Italy. She had lately eſtabliſhed an academy of 
experimental philoſophy in her palace at; Milan; of 
which ſignor Vallifnieri was nominated preſident, and 
had already drawn up the regulations of it, though we 
| do not find it has yet taken place. There are likewiſe 

many other academics of lels note in Italy; Jarchivs 
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enumergtes 550, of which the names are very curious. 


- Merfenne is ſaid to have given the firſt idea of a phi- 


loſophical academy in France, towards the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth centary, by the conferences of natu- 
raliſts and mathematicians, occaſionally held at his lodg- 
ings; at which Gaſſendi, Des Cartes, Hobbes, Roberval, 
Paſcal, Blondel, and others aſſiſted. F. Merſenne pro- 
poſed to each, certain problems to examine, or certain 
experiments to be made. Theſe private aſſemblies were 
fucceeded by more public ones, formed by Mr. Mont- 
mort and Mr, Thevenot, the celebrated traveller. The 
French example animated every Engliſhman of diſtinc- 
tion and learning to etect a kind of philoſophical academy 
at Oxford, towards the cloſe of Cromwell's adminiſtra- 
tion; which, after the Reſtoration, was erected by au- 
thority into a Royal Society. The Engliſh example in 
its turn animated the French, Lewis XIV. in 1666, 
aſſiſted by the counſels of M. Colbert, founded an aca- 
demy of endes at Paris, called the 

' AcaDemy, Royal, of Sciences, for the improvement of 
phyfics, mathematics, and chemiſtry, In the year 


1699, it had as it were a ſecond birth; the ſame prince, | 


by a regulation dated the 26th of Janvary, giving a new 
form, and putting it on a new and more ſolemn footing. 
In virtue of that regulation, the academy was to be com- 
poſed of four kinds of merabers, viz. honorary, perfionary, 
aſſociates, and eleves. The firſt claſs to conſiſt of ten per- 
ſons; and the reſt of twenty each—'The honorary aca- 
demiſis to be all inhabitants of France, the penhonaries 
all to reſide at Paris; eight of the affociates allowed to 
conſiſt of foreigners ; and the eleves all to live at Paris. 
The officers, to be a preſident, named every year by the 
king, out of the claſs of honorary academi/is; and a ſe- 
eretary and treaſurer, to be perpetual, 355 
Of the penſionaries, three to be geometricians, three 
aſtronomets, three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three 
chemiſts, three botaniſts; the remaining two, ſecretary 
and treaſurer—Of the twenty aſſociates, two to apply 
themſelves to geometry, two to botany, and two to che- 
miſtry. — The eleves to apply themſelves to the ſame kind 
of ſcience with the penhonaries they are attached to; 
and not to ſpeak, except when called thereto by the pre- 
ſident. No regular or religious to be admitted, except 
into the claſs of honorary academi/ts; nor any perſon to 
be admitted, either for aſſociate or penſionary, unleſs 
known by ſome conſiderable printed work, ſome ma- 
chine, or other diſcovery. — Farther, no perſon to be al- 
lowed to make uſe of his quality of academiſi, in the title 
of any of his books, unleſs ſuch book have been read to, 
and approved by the academy. 
In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made 
an alteration in their conſtitution ; augmenting the num- 
ber of honoraries, and of aſſociates capable of being fo- 
reigners, to twelve; admitting regulars among ſuch al- 
ſociates; ſuppreſſing the claſs of eſeves. and eſtabliſhing, 
in lieu thereof, a new claſs of twelve adjunQs, to the fix 
ſeveral kinds of ſciences cultivated by the academy; and, 
laſtly, appointing a vice-preſident, to be choſen yearly 
by the king, out of the honorary members ; and a ditec- 
tor, and ſub- director, out of the penſionaries. 
This academy has done great things for the ſervice of 
Jearning, by the continuation of the MERIDIAN, by the 
fending perſons to different parts of the world for mak- 
ing obfervations ; but eſpecially by the exgellent writings 
they have publiſhed, either in a ſeparate, or a joint ca- 
pacity ; particularly their MEMOIRs. Indeed they have 
an advantage over molt academies, in being defrayed their 
Expences, and even paid for time and attendance. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they have undergone ſome imputations; par- 
ticularly that of plagiariſm, in borrowing their 1 
bours inventions: with what juſtice, we do not ſay. 
They have the diſtribution of annual prizes. Their hiſ- 
tory to the year 1697 was written by Mr. Du Hamel; 
aud ſince that time continued from year to year by Mr. 
Fontenelle, under the following tities : Du Hamel Hiſ- 
toria Regia Academiæ Scientiarum, Pariſ. 4to. Hiſ- 
toice de Academie Royale des Sciences, avec les Me- 
moires de Mathematique & de Phyſique tirez des Re- 
giſtres de I Academie, Paris, 4to. Hiſt. de Acad. Roy. 


des Sciences depuis fon Etabliſſe ment en 1666, juſqu'en | 


1099, en 13 tomes, 4to. 
A new hiſtory, from the inſtitution of the academy to 
the period from whence Mr. de Fontenelle commences 


has been formed; with a ſeries of the works publiſhed | 


under the name of this academy, during the firſt inter- 
val. Their motto znventt & prefecit. 


Acaptmy ; the Royal Society of Berlin was founded by 


Frederic I. of Pruſſia in the year 1700, on the model of 
that of England, excepting that beſides natural know- 
ledge it likewiſe comprehends the belles lettres. A new 


form, and a new ſet of ſtatutes were given it in 1710; 
by which it is ordained, that the preſident ſhall be one 
of the counſellors of ſtate, and nominated by the king. 
| The members to be divided into four claſſes; the firſt, 
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for proſecuting phyſics, medieine, and chemiſtry ; the 
ſecond, for mathematics, aſtronomy, and mechanics ; 
the third, for the German language, and the hiſtory of 
the country ; the fourth, for Oriental learning, -particu- 
larly as it may concern the propagation of the Goſpel 
among infidels. Each claſs to elect a direQor for them- 
ſelves, who hall hold his poſt ſor life. Their meeting 
to be in the caſtle called New Marſhal; one claſs to 
meet every week in their turns. The members of any 
of the claffes to have free admiſſion into the aſſemblies 
of any of the reſt. The great promoter of this inſtitu- 
tion was the celebrated M. Leibnitz, who accordingly 
was made the firſt director. The academy has publiſhed 
ſeveral volumes of its lucubrations in Latin, under the 
title of Mifcellanea Berolinenſia. This academy has fince 
been renewed; and ſeveral volumes of its tranſactions 
publiſhed in French, under the title of Hiſtoire de 'Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences & Belles Lettres, a Beclin. 

There ate other academical inſtitutions at Berlin, and 

other parts of the North ; ſeveral of which have diſ- 

tinguiſhed themſelves by their journals, ephemerides, 

&c. the reader will find, ſome account of them under the 

article JOUKNAL, * 

ACADEMY of Tein ſerch was founded, or rather project- 
ed, by the late czar, Peter the Great, and happily exe- 
cuted by the munificence of the czarina, Catherine, his 
wife, and ſucceſſor, on the model nearly of the academy 
of Paris, whereof the czar was a member. Hither that 

rince invited learned men from all parts of Europe. 
The academy held its firſt public meeting in December, 
1725, in the preſence of the duke of Holſtein, and a 
large appearance of perſons of diſtinction. The ordina- 
ry aſſemblies are held twice a week, and public or ſo- 
lemn ones thrice in the year; wherein an account is 
given of what has been done in the private ones. The 
building, apparatus, &. of this academy are extraordi- 
nary. They have a fine library, an obſervatory, &c. In 
effeCt, it partakes much of what we call an univER- 
SITY; baving regular profeſſors in the ſeveral faculties, 
who read lectures as in our ſchools. Several volumes of 
the works of this academy, under the title of Commen- 
tarii Academicz Scientiarum Imperial. Petropolit. have 
been publiſhed ; beſides ſeveral mathematical pieces, com- 
poſed by particular members of it. 'Their motto is parlatim, 

ACaDEMY, Royal, ef, Sciences, at Stockholm, was inſtitut- 
ed in 1739, and has fince that time to 1783, by quarterly 
publications, gon 42 volumes of tranſaCtions in 8 vo. 
in Swediſh. See SOCIETY. 

ACADEMY of Sciences, called the inſtitute of Bologna, was 
founded by count Marfigli, in 1712, for the cultivating 
of phyſics, mathematics, medicine, chemiſtry, and na- 
tural hiſtory. Its hiſtory is written by M. de Limiers, 
from memoirs furniſhed by the founder himſelf. 

ACADEMY of Arts and Sciences, American, was eſtabliſhed in 
1780, by the council and houſe of repreſentatives of the 
province of Maſſachuſett's bay, for promoting and encour- 
aging the knowledge of the antiquities of America and of 
the natural hiſtory of the country ; to determine the uſes 
to which its various natural productions may be applied 
to promote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries, mathe- 
matical diſquiſitions, philoſophical inquiries and experi- 
ments, aſtronomical, meteorological, and geographical ob- 
ſervations, and improvements in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce; and in ſhort to cultivate every art 
and ſcience, which might tend to advance the intereſt, 
bonour, dignity, and happineſs of a free, independent, 
and virtuous people. The members of this academy are 
never to be more than 200 nor leſs than 40. 
For a farther account of ſimilar inſtitutions, ſee SocteTY. 

ACADEMY, is alſo uſed among us as a kind of collegiate 
ſchool or ſeminary ; where youth are inſtrufted in the 
liberal arts and ſciences in a private way; now indeed it 
is uſed for all kinds of ſchools. 

Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, eſtabliſhed an academy in Ber- 
lin in 1703, for the education of the young nobility of 
the court, ſuitable to their extraction. The expence of 
the ſtudents was very moderate, the king having under- 
taken to pay the extraordinaries. This illuſtrious ſchool, 
which was then called the Academy of Princes, has now 
loſt much of its ancient ſplendor. 

The Romans had a kind of military academies, eſtabliſhed 
in all the cities of Italy, under the name of Campi Mar- 
tii. Here the youth were admitted to be trained for war 
at the public expence. The Greeks, beſide academies of 
this kind, had military profeſſors called Tafici, whe 
taught all the higher officers of war, &c. &c. 

We have two royal academies of this kind; one at Portſ- 
mouth, for teaching navigation, drawing, &c. which 
may be ſtyled a naval or maritime academy; and another 
at Woolwich, where youth are taught fortification, gun- 
nery, and ſuch branches of the mathematics as are ne- 
ceſſary to qualify them for engineers, 

The nonconformiſt miniſters, &c. are bred up in pri- 


— 
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vate academies, as not approving the common univerſity 
educz- 
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education. The principal of their academics are thoſe 
in London, Daventry, and Warrington. 

ACADEMY is likewiſe a name given to a riding ſchool, 
where young gentlemen are taught the great horſe, and 
other ſuitable exerciſes, as fencing, &c. See ManegGe. 

ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the ſchools of the 
Jews; i. e. thoſe ſeminaries where the rabbins, or doc- 
tors, inſtru the youth of their nation in the Hebrew 
tongue; explain to them the Talmud; teach them the 
Cabbala, &c. | 

Acanpemy, or Acapeny Figure, in Painting, is a draw- 
ing, or DESIGN made after a model, with a crayon, or 
pencil. Or the copy of ſuch a draught. 

ACZNA, axawva, in Antiquity, a Grecian decemped, or 
ten-foot rod, uſed in meaſuring of their lands. Bevetin. 
Syntag. de Ponderibus,, &c. p. 177. Ricciol. Geo. |. ii. 
c. 4. Salma. Ex. in Solin. p. 682. 

ACAIABA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree which produces the caſhew nuts: 
the acajou of other writers. Piſo. 

ACAJOU, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the empalement 1s ot one 
leaf ere and cut into five acute ſegments : the flower is 
alſo of one leaf, having a ſhort tube, and cut into five 
parts at the top; the ten ſtamina are as long as the pe- 
tals, and crowned with ſmall ſummits : in the centre is a 
round germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned 
with an acute ſtigma ; the germen becomes a large oval 
fleſhy fruit, having a large kidney-ſhaped nut growing to 
its apex. Miller. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, viz. the 
tree which produces the caſhew nut, or Welt Indian 
ANACARDIUM. 
Of the juice of this fruit they make a drink, which, 
duly fermented, inebriates like wine. The Indians eat 
the nuts, ſlightly roaſted, dipped in water, or wine, and 
ſprinkled with ſalt, as a provocative to venery, The juice 
is ſaid to ſtop a diarrhea, and cure a diabetes. From the 
ſweetiſh liquor contained in the two ſhells, the Indians 
extract an oil, uſed by painters, to give their colour a 
laſting black; and to preſerve wood from putrefaction. 

ACALEPHE, a nettle. It alſo ſigni fies a certain fiſh, the fleſh 
of which is very tender. Likewite a ſea fowl mentioaed 
by Nicander, and a ſea-animal, mentioned by Gellius. 

ACALYPHA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
of the monoecia adelphia claſs, called by Boerhaave, aud 
others, ricinocarpos. The characters are thele : the male. 
and female flowers are diſtinct, but they are produced on 
the ſame plants, the male ones uſually ſtanding immedi- 
ately over the female ones, both without petals; the male 
flowers have an empalement, compoſed of three roundith 
concave leaves; the female alſo have a three-leaved em- 
palement, in the centre of which is a round germen with 
three ſtyles, which, when the flowers decay, turns to a 
roundiſh veſſel divided into three cells by deep furrows, 
each containing one large round ſeed. Miller reckons 
three, and Linnzus four ſpecies. 

ACALCUM, tin. 

ACAMATOS, among Phyſicians, means that diſpoſition of a 
limb, which is equally diſtant from flexion and extenſion. 

ACANACEOUS, ſee ACANTHACEOUS. 

ACANAPHORA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 
common knapweed or jacea, a common wild plant. See 
CENTAURY. 

ACANOR, a particular ſort of chemical furnace. See 
ATHANOR, 

ACANTHA, in a general ſenſe, gF ſpine or prickle, chiefly 
of plants of the thorny kind. 

The word is formed from aun, point, and aybog, flower. 

ACANTHA, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a {pine, or 
quill of certain fiſhes, as the echinus marinus, or ſea- 
hedge-hog. Hence the thorn-back, a ſpecies of the ga- 
leus, is peculiarly called acanth:as, trom the two prickles 
on its back. Rondelet. de Piſcib. lib. xii. c. 2. 

ACANTHA, among ſome 4ratomi/is, is applied to the hind 
or polterior protuberances of the VERTEBRA of the 
back; forming what we call the $PINA dor/r. | 

ACANTHABOLUS, a ſurgeon's initrumeut, wherewith 
to extract foreign bodies, which by the ſharpneſs of the 
points have penetrated, and entered the parts of the body. 
The word is compounded of axayba, a thy n; and ga, 
to caſt away. 

"The acanthabolas is the ſame with the inſtrument which 
is otherwiſe called vo//el/a. Its chief uſe is for extracting 
fiſh-bones, or the like, ſticking in the eſophagus ; as allo 
the fragments of weapons, bones, hair, &c. remaining 
in wounds. Its figure reſembles that of a pair of pin- 
cers; ſometimes it is alſv made crooked, for more com- 
modious application to the fauces. Celſus, lib. vii. c. 30. 

ACANTHABOLUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for an inſtrument, 
wherewith people pull out the hairs fiom their eye- brows. 

ACAN'THACEOU „among Botani/ts, a term applied to 


a claſs of plants, popularly known under the name of 


the THISTLE kind. 
ACANTHALZUCA,theſameasechinopus,org/obe TUISTLE, 
Vol. I. Ne 3. | ; 


& 
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-ACANTHE, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name 


given to the plant we now call the ARTICHOAK. 


| ACANTHE Arabica, in Botany, a name given by ſome of 


the Greek writers to a plant called alſo ſcucacanthe, and 
by the Arabian phyſicians bunker. It was a prickly plant, 
whoſe roots were ſomewhat like thoſe of the cyperus, 
and compoſed of ſeveral knobs or joints, and of a bitter 
taſte. It was brought for medicinal uſe from the Eaſt 
Indies, and ſome parts of Arabia, and was the root of 
the ＋. 1 of Avicenna and others. 

ACAN 1 HIAS, in [chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
to the fiſh, the ſkin of which is uſed by our artificers in po- 

liſhing, and called by them Gmply fiſh-ſkin. See GaLEvs. 

ACANTHICE, maſtich, among ancient Naturaliſts, a kind 
of gum, yielded by the herb helxine. Gaza explains it by 
ſpinalis maſlicha. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxi. c. 16 Hard. 
Not. See Diftaff<THISTLE. þ 

ACANTHINE, acanthinus, denotes a thing relating to, or 
refembling the herb acanTHus. 
In this ſenſe, we read of acanihina veflimenta, acanthine 
garments, of which we have two difterent explications. 
Some underſtand by it a kind of embroidery, wrought in 
imitation of the Egyptian acanthus or thorn whoſe ſmall 
ſprings are much interlaced. Others.will have it a pecu- 
har kind of filken ſtuff, made of the lanugo, or down of 
a plant of the thiſtle kind, growing in Sicily and the 
Eaft. Plin. Hiſt. Nat I. xxiv. c. 12. Hard. Not. 

ee pan 1gnum is uſed by fome writers for BRAZIL 
wood, 

ACANTHION, among Naturaliſis, a plant of the thorn, 
or rather of the thiſtle kind; whole down, being cleanſed 
from the prickles, was manufactured into a kind of ſtuff, 
not unlike filk. Plin. ubi 1upra. 

ACANTHIS, in Ornithology. See Gor DFINCH-. 

ACANLHUPTERYGIH in Natural Hife, a term uſed 
to expreſs one of the general claſſes or families of fiſhes 
the character ot which is, that the rays of the fins are 
bony, and tome of them prickly at the extremities. 

The word is derived from axaysa, a thorn, or prictle, 
and Tlecuyion, a fin. 

Under this clais are contained ſeventeen GENERA; viz. 
the gaſteroſieus, chetodon, zeus, cottus, trigla, ſcorpæna, 
trachinus, perca, ſciæna, ſparus, labrus, mugil, ſcomber, 
⁊iphias, gobius, blennius, and ophidion. 

ACANITHUS, in Botany. See BEak's BaEECRH. 

The ancients have not only called the herb bear's breech 
by this name, but alſo a thorny tree growing in Egypt. 

An accurate examination of the ancient writers will, 
however, thew very plainly, thae they meant two very 
different vegetables under this name; the acanthus of 
Virgil and the Egyptian acanthus of Uheophraitus, be- 
ing two wholly ditterent plants. Virgil mentions the 
acanthus as being an ever-green plant, and producing 
berries, or a ſmall round fruit, baccas ſemper frondentis 
acantht, are his words; and Theophraſtus tells us, that 
his Egyptian acanthus is a prickly tree, and bears pods 
like thole of beans. The Greek iculptors adorned their 
works with the figure of the latter; as the Gothic did 
with that of the former, which they repreſented not 
only in their capitals, but alſo in other ornaments. It 
is plain, that the acanthus of Theophraſtus is the acacia, 
a tree, from ſome ſpecies of which we have the gum 
arabic now in uſe; and the acanthay of Virgil, men- 
tioned in this place, ſeems to be the Cyrenian lotus, 
which Herodotus ſays is like the Egyptian acanthus. 

AcanTHus, in Architefure, an ornament in the Corin- 
thian aud Compolite OKDEKRS : being the repreſentation 
of the leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capitals 
thereol. See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. 

ACANUS, a ſpecies of thiltle, called Acauus Theophraſti. 
See CARDUUS. 

ACAPATLl, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the plant which produces the long pepper, uſed in me- 
dicine. De Laet, Ind. Occ. p. 231. 

ACAPNON, ana, a name of the SAMPSUCUUS, or 
MARJORAM; allo of dry wood, 

ACARA, in Ichthyelegy, the name of a fiſh caught in the freſh 
waters in the Brazils, and eſteemed a very delicate and 
well-talted one. Ir ſeldom exceeds three or four inches 
in length, and has a high back like the FEARCH. Its 
mouth is ſmall, and its jaws rough like a file. It has 
one long back- ſin, which is ſupported by a great number 
of rigid and prickly rays, and reaches to the tail. Its 
ſcales are large; its back is of a gloſſy brown; its ſides 
and belly white its tail is not forked. It has a large 
black ſpot on the middle of each fide, and another near 
the tail. Its fins are all brown. Margrarve. Brazil. 

ACARAAYA, in [chthyology, the name of a fiſh caught on 
the Braſilian ſhores, and by ſome called allo GARANH As 
It grows to three feet in length, and is of the ſhape of our 
carp. Its lower jaw is furniſhed with an even range of 
ſharp teeth, like little needies. Its upper jaw has two 


very long ones, and belide theſe, a multitude of other 
Its eyes are large, and their iris red. 
Its ſcales are of a 

moderato 


very ſhort ones. 
Its tail is broad, and a little forked. 
G 
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moderate ſize, and of a filver hue, with an admixture of 
purple. Its belly, and the under part of its head, are 
wholly white ; and its fins all of a fine pale red, except 
thoſe under the belly, which are white, with a ſlight edge 
of red. It is eaten in Braſil, both freſh and ſalted. 
Margrave. | ? 
ACARAMUCU, in 1chthyology, the name of a fiſh found in 
the weſtern ocean, and in ſome other parts of the world. 
It is a very fingular and remarkable animal. It is of a 
flatted but long body, and not thick. It is uſually of 
about eight or ten fingers breadth long, and about four 
broad. Its mouth is round, but very ſmall, ſcarce ad- 
mitting the end of one's little finger. In the fore-part 
of the mouth, both above and below, there are triangu- 
lar and ſharp teeth. On each fide, juſt below the eyes, 
there are two ſquariſh fiſſures, which ſerve in the place 
of gills; and on the ridge of the back, directly behind 
the eyes, there is placed a fine flender pointed born, 
which ſtands nearly ere, but bending a little back- 
ward; this is of a cylindrical ſhape, and four fingers 
breadth long. It bas no ſcales, but a ſmooth ſkin, and 
is of a mixed greyiſh and browniſh colour, It feeds on 
ſea-weeds; and its fleſh is not eatable. Margrave. _ 
ACARAPEBA, in lchihyology, the name of an American 
fiſh, called alſo by ſome bra/eme. It has a ſomewhat broad 
and flat body, covered with large ſcales of a fine filver 
whiteneſs. It grows to a foot in length, and to four or 
five fingers in breadth. It has a large mouth, but with- 
out teeth; and its tail is forked. It has one long black 
fin, the anterior rays, or naves, of which are rigid and 
prickly, the hind naves ſoſt and flexile. The bns are all 
like the reſt of the body, of a pure white. The 6th ſeems 
a kind of 3MAR1s. Margrave. 
ACARAPINIMA, in Ie, the name of a Braſilian 
fiſh, of the canTHARUs kind, and ſeeming of the fame 
ſpecies with the cantharus of the Mediterranean. Ray. 
ACARAPITAMBA, in Ich:hyo/ozy,the name of a fiſh caught 
in the Brafilian ſeas, of an oblong figure, reſembling the 
MULLET, and growing to two feet or more in length. 
Its mouth and teeth are very ſmall. It has one long fin 
on the back, running very nearly to the tail, which is 
ſupported by rigid and prickly rays. Its tail terminates 
in two oblique horns. Its ſcales are large, and of a 
purpliſh colour, with a fine admixture of blue; and 
along the middle of each fide there runs, from the gills 
to the tail, a very broad and beautiful gold-coloured line. 
Its back, down to this line, is variegated alſo with fmall 
gold-coloured ſpots ; and the fides under the line are 
very beautifully variegated with ſmall and fine longitu- 
dinal, but ſhort gold-coloured lines, of a ſomewhat paler 
colour than the broad one. Its belly is white, and its 
fins yellow. Margrave and Willughby. . 
ACARAPUCU, in /chthys/opy, the name of a Braſilian Iſh, 
caught in the freſh waters, and growing to eighteen 
inches in length. It is of a rounded body: and its 
mouth is ſmall and not prominent. It has lips, which 
it can hide, or ſuſfer to appear at pleaſure, and has no 
teeth. Its tail is long and torked; its ſcales are all of a 
ſilvery hue. On the back it has a fine golden gloſs, 
ſhining in the whitenels : and on the ſides five or fix 
large blue ſpots. Its back and lide fins are of a pale 
blue, as is alſo the tail: the belly fins are yellowiſh. It 
is a well taſted filh. Margrave. 
ACARAUNA, in /::-y:/s2y, an American fiſh, of which 
there are two ſpecies; the one called acarauna, without 
any addition; and the, other the acara:ma quadrata, or 
ſquare acarauna; and by our ſailors, the o/d-wrfe- 
The acarauha, fimply fo called, grows to about four or 
five inches long, and is conſiderably broad and flat. It 
is covered with {mall blackith ſcales; its tail is large and 
forked. It has two fins under the gills, two more under 
the belly, and a long one running all along the back, 
and another an{wering it from the anus to the tail. Its 
mouth is {mail and narrow, and its testh very ſmall. Its 
eyes are but ſmall; aud on each fide near the tail, it has 
an extremeiy ſharp thorn, or prickle: theſe it can draw 
in at pteaſure into its ſides, and occaſionally throw them 
out to annoy other fiſhes. 
The acarauna quadrata, or ſquare acarauna, or old-wiſe, 
is much of the ſame ſize with the former ſpecies. It is 
frequently preſerved in the cabinets of the curious, and 
is found there, of a pale brown, with its tail and the 
fore-part of the body of a pale yellow, or ſtraw colour. 
It is covered with ſcales, furrowed with flight parallel 
lines, except that the anterior part of its head is co- 
vered with a naked, but rough ſkin. 'The top of the 
head riſes into an acute angle; the forehead is flat; and 
the eyes round and large, and placed high. Its mouth 
is very ſmall; and its teeth are very flender, and ſtand 
cloſe together, The upper jaw has on each fide four 
tharp thorns growing trom it, and the lower two very 
large and ſharp ones, bending downward, and in ſhape 
„ cure reſembling a cock's ſpur; and from theſe 
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there runs up a row of ſmall thorns to the eye, Wil- 
lughby, Hiſt. Piſc. | | 

ACARI, or Acarvus, in Natural Hiſtory, an animalcule 
bred in wax; ſaid by Ariſtotle to be the leaſt object of 
human bght. | 

Acari, or -ACARUS, is alſo uſed for a kind of vermin 
lodged under the cutis, where preying on the parts, it ex- 
cites an itch, and raiſes pimples. 

A German phyſician has traced their origin ; he finds the 
acari atiſe from milk-meats turning ſtale and ſour. Their 
ſeat is chiefly in the hands or feet, rarely in the arms or 
legs. Ludov. in Ephem. Germ. dec. 19. p. 109. See ITcn, 

ACARUS is alſo uſed by ſome Naturali/ts as the claſſical 
name of the lice of animals, which are indeed of as 
many various genera as the animals on which they breed. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of aptera, with eight 
feet, two eyes at the ſides of the head, and two jointed 
tentacula, comprehending thirty-five ſpecies. 

ACARNA, in Botany, a name by which Theophraſtus, and 
ſome ocher writers, expreſs the common ARTICHOAK« 
Monſ. Vaillant gives the name acarna to one of the genera 
of the cynarocephalous, or artichoak headed claſs of plants. 

ACARNAN, in /chthyo/ogy, the name ofa ſmall ſea-fiſh very 
common in the Mediterranean, aud brought to market a- 
mong the ROBELL 108, or ERYTHRINI, and called by the 
fiſhermen by the name, fravolino, or phragolino. It very 
much reſembles the erythrinus in ſhape; but as that is 
of a fine red, this, on the contrary, is of a ſilvery white. 
Its mouth is moderately large; its teeth ſlender and 
pointed ; and its eyes large, having fine yellow iriſes. Its 
tins are white, but have each a black ſpot at their origin. 
It ſeems doubtful whether this be really any way diftec- 
ent from the erythrinus, except in colour, which alone 
is not diſtinction ſufficient to make a ſpecies. Rondelet. 

ACARON, the wild MYRTLE. 

ACARTUM, red lead; called alſo azemaphor. 

ACARUS. See AcAkI. 

ACATALEC TIC, AcarALECTIcus, in the Ancient Poe 
try, a term applicable to ſuch vERSEs as have all their 
FEET and ſyllables; and are in no wiſe lame or defec- 
tive at the end, 

The word comes from ara and ayſw, to ccaſe, or end; 
whence xalanraruog, which wants ſomething at the end; 
and the privative à being prefixed axa7arnxlixo;, which 
wants nothing at the end. See CATALECTIC. 
In the following ſtrophe ot Horace, the two firlt verſes 
are acatalettic, and the laſt catale7c. 
Soloitur acris hyems, grata vice 

Veris & Favoni.: h 

Trahuntque ficcas machinæ carings— 

ACATALEPSIA, AcaTaLEPsrY, ia Philoſophy, an im- 
poſſibility of a thing's being conceived or comprehended. 
The word is compounded of the privative à and xzT&- 
azuCaru, deprehendo, to find out. 

Acatalep/ia is ſynonymous with incomprehenſibily. 

ACATALUS, a JUNIPER berry. 

ACATASTATOS, inconſtant, is a phyſical term, applied 
to irregular fevers, whole paroxyſms are uncertain, and 
which are indicated by frequent changes in the urine. 
It 1s likewiſe applied to thoſe ſhivering fits in fevers, 
which have no conſtant return, and to turbid urine, that 
depoſits no regular ſediment, | 

ACATERY, ACCATRY, in the king's houſhold, a kind 
of check betwixt the CLERKs of the kitchen, and the 
PURVEYORS. 

ACATHISTUS, axafiro;, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a ſo- 
lemn hymn, or vigil, anciently ſung in the Greek church, 
on the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, in honour of 
the Virgin, for having thrice delivered Conſtantinople 
from the invaſions of barbarous nations. 

It was called axafirog, i. e. without fitting, becauſe it 
was celebrated ſtanding : the people ſtood all night, ſing- 
ing the praiſes of their delivereſs. 
The fame name is alſo given to the day whereon it was 
performed, which is called the feaſt 7s axati5s. 

ACATIUM, in the ancient Navigation, a kind of boat or 

pinnace uled for military purpoles. 
The acatium was a ſpecies of thoſe called autuarie naves, 
i. e ſuch as were wrought wich oars. It was ſometimes 
made uſe of in battle: Strabo repreſents it as a kind of 
privateer, or pirate ſloop. 

AC AU LIS, in Botany, a term applied to certain plants, the 
flowers of which have no ſtalk or pedicle to ſupport 
them, but reſt immediately on the ground : of this kind 
are the carline thiſtle, and ſome othe:s. | | 

ACAULOSE, or ACauLovs, is applied, by Botani/ts, to 
thoſe plants which have no proper item, or CAUL1s. Ray. 

ACBAB, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iflands to a bird, very like our com- 
mon hen, which is very frequently wild among them, 
It lives on rice, and other vegetables, and does a great 
deal of miſchief; but is ſhort-wiygded, and does not fly 
well, ſo that it is eahly deltroyed. 


ACBAR. 
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Ach A, the name of an idol of enormous ze, which 
the Arabians are ſaid formerly to have worſhipped. It 
was with difficalty that Mahomet reſtrained them from 
this ſpecies of idolatry. Hyde's Diff. vol. i. p. 257. 

ACCADEMIA, among Muſicians, ſigniſies a concert. 

ACCALIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, held in honour of 
Acca Laurentia, nurſe, or foſter-mother of Romulus. 
Theſe were otherwiſe called Laurentalia— To the ſame 
Acca is alſo attributed the inſtitution of the FRATREs 
ARVALES. Varro, de Ling. Lat. & Scalig. Conject. in 
Varro. f 

ACCAPITARE, AccarT ARE, ACAPTARE, in ancient! 
Lato- books and records, the act of becoming vaſſal of a 
lord, or of yielding homage and obedience to him. 

The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and ca- 

ut, head ; by reaſon vaſſals own their lords for their 
Feng, Whence alfo the lords are ſometimes called do- 
mini capitales : as thoſe who command in an army are 
called capitanci, captains; and in old French, chevetaines, 
chieftains, in teſpect of their ſoldiers. 

ACCAPITUM, a ſum of money paid to a vaſſal, upon 
his admiſſion to a FEUD. 

The word is alſo written accapitum, accapitamentum, acap- 
tio, acaptatio, and acaptagium. 

AccaPiTUuM, in our ancient Law-books, ſignifies RELIEF 
due to the chief lord. 

ACCATRY. See AcaTERy. 

ACCATUM, the fame as accatem, or AURICHALCUM. 

ACCAZDIR, denotes tin. 

ACCEDAS ad Curiam, an original writ, which lies for re- 
moving ſuits in any court baron, except the county court, 
into the king's court; upon apprehenſion of partiality 01 
falſe judgment in the other, 

A like writ lics for him ho has received falſe judgment 
in the county court ; where 1t is called 4 fulſo j udi. 70. 
An Accedas ad Curiam hes allo for jultice delayed, a- 
well as falſely given; and 1s a ſpecies of the writ RECOR- 
DARI. 

Accepas ad Vicecomitem, is a writ direCt-d to the coroner, 
commanding bim o deliver a writ to the ſheritt, who 
having pe delivered to him, {uppreſlcs if. 

ACCELERATION, in Mechanics, the increaſe of veloci y 
in a moving body. 

Accelerated motion is that which continually receives frech 
acceſſions of velocity, and is either equally or unequa!ly 
accelerated. 

Acceleration ſtands directly oppoſed to retardation, which 
denotes a diminution of velocity. 

ACCELERATION, is chiefly uſed, in Phy/ics, in reſpect of 
falling bodies, i. e. of heavy bodies tending towards the 
centre of the earth by the force of GRAviTyY. 

That natural bodies are accelerated in their deſcent is evi- 
dent from various conſiderations, both @ prior; and po/te- 
riori.— Thus, we aCQtually find, that the greater height a 
body falls from, the greater impreſſion it makes, and the 
molt vehemently does it ſtrike the ſubject plane, or other 
obſtacle. 
Various are the ſyſtems and opinions which philoſophers 
have produced to account for this acce/eration. Some at- 
tribute to it the preſſure of the air : the farther, fay they, 
a body falls, the greater load of atmoſphere is of con- 
ſequence incumbent on it: and the preſſure of a fluid is 
in proportion to the perpendicular altitude of the column 
thereof.—Add, that the whole body of the fluid prefling 
in innumerable right lines, which all meet in a point, 
viz. the centre; that point, by the mceting of thoſe lines, 
ſuſtains, as it were, the preſſure of the whole maſs: 
conſequently, the nearer a body approaches to it, the 
effect or preſſure of more united lines mult it ſuſtaiu. 

But what overturns this account, is, that as the prefſure 

of the air downwards increaſes fo, by the known laws of 

ſtatics, does the reſiſtance, or the force wherewith the 
ſame fluid tends to repel, or drive the body upwards again. 

Others inſiſt, that the incumbent air is the groſſer and 

more vaporous, the nearer the earth; and filled with 

more heterogeneous particles, which are not true elaſtic 
air: and hence, ſay they, a deſcending body, meeting 
continually with leſs reſiſtance from the elaſticity of the 
air, and having the ſame force of gravity till acting on 
it, muſt neceſſarily be acce/erated. Hobbes (Philoſ. Probl. 
cap. i. p. 3.) attributes acceleration to anew impreſſion of 
the cauſe which makes bodies fall; which, on his princi- 
ples, is alſo the air. As part of this mounts, part alſo 
muſt deſcend; for reaſons drawn from the motion of 
the earth, which is compounded of two motions, one 
circular, the other progrefhive ; conſequently the air 
aſcends, and circulates at once. As the body, in its 


its motion, he ſays, muſt needs be accelerated. 

But what overturns all accounts where the air or atmo- 
ſphere is concerned, is, that the acceleration holds in da- 
cuo, and even more regularly than in air. See VACUU Mi. 
The Peripatetic account is worſe than this: the motion 


fall, receives a new preſſure in every point in its deſcent, 


| 
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of heavy bodies downwards, ſay they, ariſes from an in- 
trinſic principle, which makes them tend to the centre, 


as their proper ſeat, or element, where they would be at 


reſt : hence, add they, the nearer bodies approach there- 
to, the more is their motion accelerated. 

The Gaſſendiſts, on the other hand, hold that the earth 
emits a fort ot attractive effluvia, innumerable threads 
whereof continually aſcend and deſcend ; which threads, 
proceeding like radii from a common centre, divaricate 
the more, the farther they go : ſo that the nearer a heavy 
body is to the centre, the more of theſe magnetic threads 
it receives; and hence the more is its motion accelerated. 
But this is refuted by an eaſy experiment: for if a ball be 
let fall out of the lowelt window of a high tower, and 
alſo out of the higheſt, the acceleration will be the ſame 
in both caſes, notwithſtanding the greater vicinity to the 
centre in the one, thin in the other caie. 

The Carteſans account for acceleration, from the re- 
peated pulſcs of a fubtil etherial matter, which is conti- 
nually acting on the falling body, and impelling it down- 
wards, 

After all, the immediate cauſe of acceleration is nothing 
mylterious; the principle of GRAviTaTiON, which de- 
termines the body to deſcend, determining it to be acce- 
{erated by a neceflary confequence. 


duppote a body let fall from on high: the primary cauſe 


of ite beginning do deſcend, is doubtleſs the power of 


gravity z but when once the deſcent is commenced, that 
tote becomes in ſome meaſure natural to the body; ſo 
that 11 left to itſelf, it would perſevere in it for ever, 
even though the firſt cauſe ſhofld ceaſe: as we ſee in a 
ſtone caſt with the hand, which continues to move, after 
It is left by the cauſe that gave it motion. 

But, befive the propenſity to deſcend, impreſſed by the 
urſt cauſe, and which ot ittelf were ſufficient to conti- 
ave the ſume degree of motion once begun, in infinitum 3 
there 1s a conſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent efforts of the 


lame priuciple, gravity, which continues to act on the body 


already in motion, in the ſame Manner as if it were at reſt. 
t-re, then, being a double cauſe of motion; and both 
acting in the fam« direction, viz, directly row tds the 
centre uf the earth z the motion they jointly produce mult 
nec: {larily be greater than that of any one of them — 
and the velonity thus increaſed having the ſame cauſe 
of jacreale {till perſiſting, the deſcent mult neceſſarily be 
continually accelerated. 

For, ſuppoling gravity, whatever it be to act uniformly 
on ail bodies, at equal diſtances from the earth's centre 
and that the time in which a heavy body talls on the 
earth be divided into cqual parts infinitely ſmall: let 
this gravity incline che body towards the eaith's centre, 
while it moves in the firſt infinitely ſmall part of the 
time of its deſcent ; if after this, the action of gravity 
be ſuppoſed to ceale, the body would procecd unitormly 
on towards the earth's centre, with a velocity equal to 
the force of the firſt impreſſion. 5 

But now, ſince the action of gravity is here ſuppoſed 
{till to continue; in the ſecond moment of time, the 
body will receive a new impulſe downwards, equal to 
what it received at firſt ; and thus its velocity will be 
double of what it was in the firſt moment; in the third 
moment it will be triple; in the fourth quadruple, and 
ſo on continually : for the impreſſion made in one mo- 
ment is not at all altered by what is made in another: 


but the two are, as it were, aggregated or brought into 
one ſum. 


Wherefore, ſince the particles of time are ſuppoſed in- 
finitely ſmall, and all equal to one another; the impetus 
acquired by the falling body will be every where, as the 
times from the beginning of the deſcent. —And hence, 
ſince the quantity of matter in the body given continues 
the ſame ; the velocity will be as the time in which it is 
acquired. | 

Farther, the ſpace paſſed over by a moving body in a 
given time, and with a given velocity, may be conſidered 
as a rectangle made by the time and the velocity. —Sup= 
pole A {7 ab. IV. Mechan. fig. 64.) a heavy body deſcend- 
ing, and let A B repretent the time of its deſcent ; which 
line ſuppoſe divided into any number of equal parts, AC, 


a 
— 


CE, EG, &c. repreſenting the intervals, or moments 


of the given time, - Let the body deſcend through 
the firſt of thoſe diviſions, AC, with a certain equable 
velocity aribng from the propoſed degree of gravity : 
this velocity will be repreſented by A D; and the ſpace 
paſled over, by the rectaugle CAD. 

Now, as the action of gravity in the firſt moment pro- 
duced the velocity AD, in the body before at reſt ; in 
the ſecond moment, the fame will produce, in the body 
ſo moving, a double velocity, CF; in the third moment, 
to the velocity C F will be added a farther degree, which 
together therewith will make the velocity EH, which is 
triple of the firſt, and of the reit. So that in the 
whole time AB, the do will have acquired a ny 
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B K.—Agpain, taking the diviſions of the line, e. g. A = | 


CE, &c. for the times, the ſpaces gone through will be 
the areas or rectangles, C D, EF, &c. $0 that in the 
whole time AB, the ſpace deſcribed by the moveable 
will be equal to all the rectangles, i. e. to the dented 
figure AB K. 

Such would be the caſe, if the acceſſions of velocity only 
happened in certain given points of time, e. g. in C, in 
E, &c. ſo that the degree of motion ſhould continue 
the ſame till the next period of acce/eration come up. —If 
the diviſions or intervals of time were ſuppoſed leſs, e. g. 
by half; then the dentures of the figure would be pro- 
portionably ſmaller; and it would approach ſo much 
the nearer to a triangle.—lf they were infinitely ſmall, 
i. e. if the acceſſions of velocity were ſuppoſed to be 
made continually, and in every point of time, as is really 
the caſe; the reCtangles thus ſucceſhyely produced will 
make a juſt triangle, e. g. ABE (g. 65.)—Here, the 
whole time AB conſifting of the little portions of time 
A 1, A 2, &c. and the area of the tringle ABE, of 
the ſum of all the little triangular furfaces anſwering to 
the diviſions of the time ; the whole area or triangle ex- 
preſſes the ſpace moved through in the whole time AB; 
and the little triangles A 1 %, &c. the ſpaces gone 
through in the diviſions of time 4 1, &c. 

But theſe triangles being fimilar, their areas are to one 
another, as the ſquares of their homologous ſides A B, 
A 1, &c. and conſequently, the fpaces moved are to 
eachwther as the ſquares of the times. 

Hence we may eaſily infer the great law of acceleration, 
viz. ** That a deſcending body uniformly accelerated, de- 
« ſcribes, in the whole time of its deſcent, a ipace which 
4 js juſt half of what it would have deſcribed in the 
„ ſame time, with the acce/erated velocity it has acquired 
« at the end of its fall.” For, the whole ſpace the fall- 
ing body has moved through in the time A B, we have 
already ſhewn, will be repreſented by the triangle A B E; 
and the ſpace the fame body would move through in the 
ſame time with the velocity B E, will be repreſented by 
the rectangle A B E F,—But the triangle is known to be 
equal to juſt half the reCtangle. — Therefore, the ſpace 
moved is juſt half of what the body wpuld have moved 
with the velocity acquired at the end of \the fall, 

Hence we infer, 1. that the ipace moved with the laſt 
acquired velocity B E, in half the time AB, is equal to 
that really moved by the falling body in the whole time 
A B. | 

2. If a falling body deſcribe any given length in a given 
time, in double that time it will deſcribe four times that 
length; in thrice the time, nine times, &c. and univer- 
ſally, if the times be in arithmetical proportion, 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. the ſpaces deſcribed will be, 1, 4, 9, 16, &c, 
3. The ſpaces deſcribed by a falling body in a ſeries of 
equal moments or intervals of time, will be as the un- 
equal numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. And fince the velo- 
cities acquired in falling are as the times, the ſpaces will 
alſo be as the ſquares of the velocities; and both times 
and velocities in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 

The motion of a body aſcending, or impelled upwards, 
is diminiſhed or retarded from the ſame principle of gra- 
vity acting in a contrary direction, in the ſame manner, 
as a falling body is accelerated. See RETARDATION. 

A body thus projected upwards, riſes till it has loſt all 
its motion : which it does in the fame time that a body 
falling would have acquired a velocity equal to that 
wherewith the body was thrown up, 

Hence, the ſame body thrown up, will rife to the ſame 
height from which falling, it would have acquired the 
velocity wherewith it was thrown up. 


And hence, the heights which bodies thrown up with | 


different velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the 
ſquares of thoſe velocities. 

ACCELERATION of bodies 612 inclined planes. —The ſame ge- 
neral law obtains here as in bodies falling perpendicu- 
larly : the effect of the plane is, to make the motion 
flower; but the inclination being every where equal, the 
retardation ariſing therefrom will proceed equally in all 
parts, at the beginning and the ending of the motion. 
— The particular laws, ſee under [nclined PLANE. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of pendulums. — The motion 
of pendulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent z but in 


a leſs ratio than that ot bodies falling perpendicularly. 


See the laws of this under PENDULUM. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of projettiles. See PROJEC- 
TILE. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of compreſſed bodies, in ex- 
panding or reſtoring themſelves. See DILATATION. 
That the motion of compreſſed air, expanding itſelf by 
its elaſticity to its former dimenſions, is accelerated, is 
evident from various conſiderations, 

ACCELERATION 1s alſo applied in the ancient aſtronomy, 
in reſpeCt of the fixed ſtars. — Thus, acceleration was the 
difference between the revglution of the primum mobile, 


ACC 


and the folar revolution; which was computed at 3 mi- 
nutes, and 56 ſeconds. 


ACCELERATION of the Moon, is a term uſed to expreſs the 


increaſe of the moon's mean motion from the ſun, com 
pared with the diurnal motion of the earth ; ſo that it is 
now a little ſwifter than it was formerly. Dr. Halley 
was the firſt who made this diſcovery ; and he was led 
to it by comparing the ancient eclipſes obſerved at Ba- 
bylon, with thoſe obſerved by Albatennius in the ninth 
century, and ſome of his own time. He was not able 
to aſcertain the quantity of this acceleration, becauſe the 
longitudes of Bagdat, Alexandria, and Aleppo, where 
the obſervations were made, had not been accurately de- 
termined, But ſince his time the longitude of Alexan- 
dria has been aſcertained by Chazelles ; and Babylon, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy's account, lies 50/ eaſt from Alex- 
andria. From theſe data, Mr. Dunthorne compared ſe- 
veral ancient and modern eclipſes, with the calculations 
of them by his own tables, and hereby verified Dr. Hal- 
ley's opinion; for he found, that the ſame tables repre- 
ſent the moon's place more backward than her true place 
in later eclipſes; and thence juſtly inferred, that her mo- 
tion in ancient times was flower; in later times quicker 
than the tables give it. But he did not content himſelf 
with merely aſcertaining the fact; he proceeded to de- 
termine the quantity of the acceleration; and by means of 
the moſt ancient eclipſe, of which any authentic account 
remains, obſerved at Babylon, in the year before Chriſt 
721, he concluded, that the obſerved beginning of this 
eclipſe was not above an hour and three quarters before 
the beginning by the tables; and therefore the moon's 
true place could precede her place by computation but 


little more than 50“ of a degree at that time. Admit- 


ting the acceleration to be uniform, and the aggregate of 
it as the ſquare of the time, it will be at the rate of 
about 10“ in 100 years. Phil. Tranſ. NY 218, NY 492, 
or vol. xlvi. p. 162. 

Dr. Long attributes the acceleration above deſcribed to 
one or more ot theſe cauſes; either, 1. the annual and 
diurnal motion of the earth continuing the ſame, the 
moon is really carried_round the earth with a greater ve- 
locity than heretofore : or, 2. the diurnal motion of the 
earth, and the periodical revolution of the moon conti- 
nving the ſame, the annual motion of the earth round 
the ſun is a little retarded ; which makes the ſun's appa- 
rent motion in the ecliptic a little ſlower than formerly, 
and, conſequently, the moon in paſling from any con- 
junction with the ſun, ſpends leſs time before ſhe again 
oveitakes the ſun, and forms a fubſequent conjunction: 
in both theſe cales, the motion of the moon from the 
ſun is really accelerated, and the ſynodical month actu- 
ally ſhortened: or, 3. the annual motion of the earth, 
and the perio ical revolution of the moon continuing 
the ſame, the rotation of the earth round its axis is a 
little tetarded; in this caſe, days, hours, minutes, ſe— 
conds, &c. by which all periods of time muſt be mea- 
ſured, are of a longer duration; and conſequently the 
ſynodical month will appear to be ſhortened, though it 
really contains the ſame quantity of abſolute time as it 
always did, If the quantity of matter in the body of 
the ſun be leſſened by the particles of light continually 
ſtreaming from it, the motion of the earth round the 
ſun may become ſlower; if the earth increaſes in bulk, 
the motion of the moon round the earth may be quick- 
ened thereby. Aſtronomy, vol. ti. p. 436. 


ACCELERATOR, in Anatomy, a muſcle in the penis, 


whoſe office is to expedite the diſcharge of the urine, 
and the ſemen. 

This is more peculiarly called accelerator urine : ſome 
make two mulcles of it, and give them the denomina— 
tion acce/eratores, or acceleratory muſcles. 

It ariſes tendinous from the upper and ſore- part of the 
urethra, but ſoon grows fleſhy, paſſes under the os pu- 
bis, and encompaſles the bulb of the cavernous body of 
the urethra.—Both ſides of this muſcle meet in a middle 
line, correſponding to the ſeam in theſkinoverit; and con- 
tinue ſo united, the ſpace of two inches; after which it de- 
taches two fleſhy elongations, which become thin tendons 
at their terminations on the cavernous bodies of the penis. 
Its upper part covering the bulb, when in action, ſtrait- 
ens the veins which paſs through it from the corpus ca- 
vernoſum of the urethra, and hinders the reſlux of the 
blood in an erection. By the repeated contractions of 
this upper part, the blood in the bulb is alſo driven to- 


_ wards the glans ; and thereby aſſiſts the erection. 


The two elongations compreſs the channel of the urethra, 
and ſo force out the contained feed, or urine 3; whence 
the muſcle takes its name. 


ACCENDENTES, or Acckxsoks, in Eecle/iaftical IFri- 


ters, a lower order of minilters in the church of Rome, 
whoſe office is to light, ſnuff, and trim the candles, or 
tapers. Spelman | 

The 
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The accendentes are much the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe 
called acolythi and ceroferarii. | 
ACCENDONES, or Acceponss, in Roman Antiquity, a 
kind of GLADIATORS, whoſe office was to excite and 
animate the combatants, during the engagement, ' 
ACCENSI, in Antiquity, an inferior order of officers, ap- 
pointed to attend the Roman magiſtrates, ſomewhat in 
the manner of uſhers, ſerjeants, or tip-ſtaves, among us. 
They were thus called from accire, to ſend for; one part 
of their office being to call aſſemblies of the people, ſum- 
mon parties to appear before the judges, &c. 

AccEens1 alſo denote a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers in 
the Roman armies z whoſe office was to attend the mo- 
tions of their principals, and ſupply the places of thoſe 
who were killed or diſabled by their wounds. 

They were thus denominated, quia accenſebantur, or ad 
cenſum adjiciebantur : Vegetius calls them ſupernumerarii 
legionum : Cato calls them ferentarii, becauſe they fur- 
niſhed thoſe engaged in battle with weapons, drink, &c. 
Though Nonivs ſuggeſts another reaſon of that appella- 
tion, viz. becauſe they fought with ſtones, ſlings, and 
weapons, que ferrentur, ſuch as are thrown, not carried 
in the hand. They were ſometimes alſo called velites, 
and velati, becauſe they fought clothed, but not in ar- 
mour z ſometimes adſcriptitii and adſcriptivi ; ſometimes 
rorarii. The accenſi, Livy obſerves, were placed in the 
rear of the army, becauſe no greater matter was expected 
from them: they were taken out of the fifth claſs of ci- 
tizens. Feſtus in voc. Ferentarii. Salmaſ. de Re Milit. 
Rom. c. 15. | 
ACCENS1 was alſo an appellation given to a kind of adju- 
tants, appointed by the tribune to aſſiſt each centurion 
and decurion. In which ſenſe, accenſus is ſynonymous 
with opt:o.—In an ancient inſcription, given by a Torre, 
we meet with ACCEnSUS EQUITUM ROMANORUM 
an oſhce no where elſe heard of ; that author ſuſpects it 
for a corruption, and inſtead thereof reads A CENSIBUS. 
Act. Erud. Leipſ. 1701. p. 259. 

ACCENSION, AccENsto, in Phyſics, the act of kindling, 
or ſetting a body on fire. | 
The word is formed of the Latin accendere. to kindle; a 
compound of ad, to; and candere, to glow. Though ſome 
grammarians ſuſpect the primitive ſignification of accen- 
dere, to have been, to render famous. | 
Accenſion, on other occaſions, is called INFLAMMATION, 
IGNITION, CONFLAGRATI1ON, &c. 

Accenſion Rands oppoted to EXTINCTION. 

Chemiſts furniſh us wich various inſtances of the accenſion 
of cold liquors by bare mixtion: as of the acid ſpirits of 
minerals, and the efſential oils of plants. 

ACCENT, in its primitive ſenſe, an affection of the voice, 
which gives each lyllable in a word its due pitch, in 
reſpect of height or lownefs. 

The word is originally Latin, accentus, a compound of ad, 
to, and cano, to /ing. In this ſenſe, accent is ſynonymous 
with the Greek Toyog, the Latin tenor, or tonor, and the 
Hebrew DVD gu/tus, taſte. 

The accent, properly, only reſpects high and low, or 
acute and grave.— Though the modern grammarians uſe 
it alſo in reſpect to loud and ſoft, long and ſhort ; but 
this confounds accent with quantity. 

The difference between the two may be conceived from 
that which we obſexyve between the beat of a drum, and 
the ſound of a trumpet ; the former expreſſes every thing 
belonging to loud and ſoft, and long and ſhort ; but ſo 
long as there is a poroTona in the found, there is nothing 
like accent. 

ACCENT is alſo uſed in grammar, for a character placed 
over a ſyllable, to mark the accent, i. e. to ſhew it is to 
be pronounced in a higher, or a lower tone; and to 
regulate the inflections of the voice in reading. It is dil- 
tinguiſhed from empha/is, as the former regards the tone 
of the voice, the latter the ſtrength of it. 

We reckon three grammatical accents in ordinary uſe, all 
borrowed from the Greeks, viz. the acute accent, which 
ſhews when the tone of the voice is to be raiſed. 

In modern writings it is a little line, or virgula, placed 
over the vowel, a little ſloping or inclined, in its deſcent, 
from right to left as (“). Alt is not ordinarily uſed either 
in Engliſh or Latin; the French indeed retain it; but 
it is only to mark the cloſe or maſculine é. 

The grave accent, when the note or tone of the voice is to 
be depreſſed ; and is figured thus (). (hot 

The circumflex acrent, which is compoſed» of both the 
acute and the grave; it points out a kiad of. undulatio 
of the voice, and is exprefſed thus (* SOKNFA THY 3 
But if it be true, that the whole ſyſtem of'pronunciation\ 
turns on three accents, it is no leſs true, that each of theſe 
three admits of ſeveral degrees. The acute accent, for 
inſtance, may be either higher or lower; may be Gmply 
acute or very acute; and the like holds of the grave and 
circumflex. So that each of the three common accents is, 
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as it were, 8 genus, including divers particalar ſpecies ; * 
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though the ancient grammarians have not thought fit to 
pive particular names and figures to all theſe differences. 
Vonder Hardt. Arcan. Accent. Grzc. 1715, 12mv« 
Words which have no accents are called atonics. 

The Hebrews have a grammatical, -a rhetorical, and a 
muſical accent ; though the firſt and laſt ſeem, in effect, 
to be the ſame ; both being compriſed under the general 
name of tonic accents, becauſe they give the proper tone 
to ſyllables: as the rhetorical accents are (aid to be eu- 
Phonic, inaſmuch as they tend to make the pronunciation 
more ſweet and agreeable. * 2 
There are four euphonic accents, and twenty-five tonic; 
however, authors are not agreed as to the number z of 


| which ſome are placed above, and others below the ſylla- 


bles ; the Hebrew accents ſerving not only to regulate the 
riſings and fallings of the voice, but alſo to diltinguiſh 
the ſections, periods, and members of periods, in a diſ- 
courſe ; and to anſwer the ſame purpoſes with the points 
in other languages. Their accentsaredivided into emperors, 
kings, dukes, &c. each bearing a title anſwerable ta the 
importance of the diſtinction it makes. Their emperor 
rules over 2 whole phraſe, and terminates the ſenſe com- 
pletely ; anſwering to our point. Their king anſwers to 
our colon; and their duke to our comma. The king, 
however, occaſionally becomes a duke, and the duke a 
king, as the phraſes are more or leſs ſhort.—lt muſt be 
noted, by the way, that the management and combina- 
tion of theſe accents differs in Hebrew poetry from what 
it is in proſe. 

The uſe of the tonic, or grammatical accents, has been 
much controverted; ſome holding that they diſtinguifhthe 
ſenſe, while others maintain that they are only intended to 
regulate the muſic, or ſinging ; alledging that the Jews 
ſing, rather than read, the ſcriptures in their ſyvagognes. 
The truth ſeems here to lie between the two opinions : 
for though we are inclined to think, that the primary in- 
tention of theſe, accents was to direct the ſinging; yet the 
ſinging ſeems alſo to have been regulated according to the 
ſenſe; ſo that the accents might ſerve not only to guide the 
ſinging, but alſo to point out the diſtinctions.— Though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that many of thele diſt inctions are 
too ſubtle and inconſiderable; nor can the modern 
writers, nor the editors of old ones, agree in opinion on 
this ſubject; ſome of them making twice as many of 
theſe diſtinctions as others. 

The Hebrew accents, in effect, have ſomething common 
with thoſe of the Greeks and Latins ; and ſomething pe- 
culiar to themſelves. What they have in common, is, 
that they mark the tone ; ſhewing how the voice is to be 
raiſed and ſunk, on certain ſyllables. What they have 
peculiar is, that they do the office of the points in other 
languages. See ATHNACH, &c. 

It is certain the ancient Hebrews were not accquainted 
with theſe accents; ſo that at beſt, they ate not jure di- 
vino. The opinion which prevails amongſt the learned, 
is, that they were invented about the fixth century, by 
the Jewiſh: doctors of the ſchool of Tiberias, called the 
Maſſoretes. 9 7 Rs 

The learned Hennin affirms them to be of Arabic inven- 
tion; and to have been adopted and transferred thence 
into the Hebrew by the Mafforetes; eſpecially by the ce- 
lebrated Rabbi Ben Aſcher, who flouriſhed in the mid- 
dle of the ſixth century; on occafion of the emperor Juſ- 
tinian's prohibiting the reading of their traditions in their 
ſynagogues. He adds, that they were firſt brought to 
their degree of perfection by Rabbi Juda Ben David 
Chiug, a native of Fez, in the eleventh century. — It is 
indeed poſſible, the Jews might borrow their points from 


the Arabs : but how they ſhould have their accents from 
them is hard to conceive, the Arabic language having no 


ſuch thing as accents, either in proſe or verſe. 
As to the Greek accents, now ſeen both in manuſcript and 


. . printed books, there has been no leſs diſpute about their 


antiquity and uſe, than about thoſe of the Hebrews.— 
Iſaac Voſſius, in an expreſs treatiſe De Accentibus Græ- 
canis, endeavours to prove them of modern invention 
aſſerting, that they anciently had nothing of this kind, 
but only a few notes in their „which were in- 
vented by Ariſtophanes the Grammarian, about the time 
of Ptolemy Philopater; and that theſe were of muſical 
rather than of grammatical uſe, ſerving as aids in the 
ſinging of their poems; and very different from thoſe in- 
troduced afterwards. _ n | 

This appears from inſcriptions as well as manuſcripts, 
none of which, till 170 years before Chriſt, have either 
accent, ſpirit, apoſtrophus, or , ſubſcribed. —He 
adds, that Ariſtarchus, a diſciple of Ariſtophanes, im- 
proved on his maſter's art; but that all they both did, 


was only deſigned to facilitate youth in the making of 
verſes The fame Voſſius ſhews from ſeveral ancient 


grammarians, that the manner of writing the Greek ac- 

cents in thoſe days was quite different thoſe now 

uſed in our books. n | 
= Hen. 


Hen. Chriſt; Hennin thinks, that accents were the inven- 
tion of the Arabians, about nine hundred years ago; and 
that they were only uſed in poetry : that they were intend- 
ed to aſcertain the pronunciation of the Greek, and to 
keep out that barbariſm which was then breaking in upon 
them ; that the ancient accents of Ariſtophanes were per- 
fectly agreeable to the genuine Greek pronunciation, but 
that the modern ones of the Arabs deſtroy it. Wetſtein, 
Greek profeſſor at Baſil, in a learned diſſertation, endea- 
vours to prove the Greek accents of an older — 
He owns that they were not always formed in the fame 
manner by the ancients ; but thinks that difference owing 
to the different pronunciation which obtained in the ſeve- 
ral parts of Greece. 

He brings ſeveral reaſons 4 prior; forthe uſe of accents, even 
in the carlieſt days; as that then they wrote all — — 
letters equidiſtant from each other, without any diſtinction 
either of words or phraſes; ſo that without accents they 
could ſcarce be intelligible : and that accents were necel- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh ambiguous words, and to point out 
their proper meaning ; and this ſentiment he confirms 
from a diſpute on a paſſage in Homer, mentioned by 
Ariſtotle in his Poetics, chap. v. Accordingly he ob- 
ſerves that the Syrians, who have tonic, but no diſtinctive 
accents, have yet invented certainpoints, placed either below 
or above the words, to ſhew their mood, tenſe, perſon, or 
ſenſe. See farther in his Diſſertatio Epiſtolica de Accen- 
tuum Grecorum Antiquitate & Uſu. Baſil, 1686. 
The uſe of accents, to prevent ambiguities, is molt re- 
markably perceived in ſome eaſtern languages, particularly 
the Siameſe and Chineſe. The Chineſe only reckon four 
accents; for which the miſſionaries uſe the following 
marks, ad, d, a, à; to which they have added a fifth, 
thus &. They make a kind of modulation, wherein pro- 
longing the duration of the ſound of the vowel, they vary 
the tone, raiſing and falling it by a certain pitch of voice: 
ſo that their talking is a ſort of muſic or ſinging. The ſame 
ſound ya, according io the accent affixt to it, ſignifies God, 
a wall, excellent, ſiupidity,anda gooſe. — If they deviate ever 
ſo little from the accent, they ſay quite a contrary thing 
than what was intended. Thus, meaning to compliment 
the perſon you are talking to with the title Sir, you call 
him a beaſt with the ſame word, only a little varied in 
the tone. Spizel. de Re Liter. Sinenſ. p. 106. Bulfling. 
Diſſert. de Litt. Sinenſ. p. 308. Le Compte, Nouv. Mem. 
ſur la Chine, tom. i. p. 270. 

The Siameſe are alſo obſerved to ſing rather than talk. 
Their alphabet begins with ſix characters, all only equi- 
valent to K, but differently accented. For though in the 
pronunciation the accents are naturally on the vowels, yet 
they have ſome to diverſify ſuch of their conſonants as are 
in other reſpects the ſame, Da la Loubere du Royaume 
de Siam, tom. ii. 9 8. 

As minutely as the accents of words have been ſtudied, 
the accents of ſentences ſeem to have been utterly overlook- 
ed: yet it may be obſerved that all mankind lower the 
voice at the end of a period, elevate it in interrogations, 
and the like. See Bacon. de Augment. Scien. lib. vi. 
cap. i, Elem. Crit. vol. ii. 

ACCENT is alſo applied, not very properly, to the characters 
which mark the quantities of ſyllables, or the time the 
voice is to dwell on them. | 38-4 
The ſpurious accents anſwer to the characters of time in 
muſic; as crotchets, quavers, &c.— The genuine accents 
rather anſwer to the muſical notes, ſal, fa, &c. 

Such are the long accent, which ſhews that the voice is to 
{top on the vowel, and is expreſſed thus (). 

The /hort accent which ſhews that the time of pronuncia- 
tion ought to be ſhorter, and is marked thus (). 

Some even rank the hyphen, diaſtole, and apoſtrophe, 


among accents. 


? ACCENT alſo denotes a certain inſlection of voice; or a pecu- 


lias tone, and manner of pronunciation, contracted from 
the country, or province; where a perſon was bred, In 
this ſenſe, we ſay, the Welſh tone or accent, the Northern 
accent, the Gaſcoign accent, Norman accent, &c. 
ACCENT is alſo a tone or modulation of the voice, fre- 
quently uſed as a mark of the intention of the ſpeaker, 
and giving a good or evil fignification to his words. 


One may give offence with the ſofteſt and moſt ſoothing | 
ment of the accent | 


words imaginable, by a proper m 
and manner of pronouncing them. The accent frequently 
gives a contrary ſenſe to what the words themſelves natur- 
ally imported. | | 

ACCE 2 ia ufc, is a modulation of the voice, to expreſs 
a pPaluons 
Every bar or 
cented parts. : 
The accented parts are the principal; being thoſe intended 
chiefly to move and affect: it is on theſe the ſpirit of the 
muſic depends. | | 

The beginning and middle, or the beginning of the firſt 
half of the bar, and of the'latter half of it, in common 


meaſure is divided into accented and unac- 


AccenT, in Poetry. ü 
ACCEPTANCE, the act of receiving or admitting. 


| 


ACC 


time z and the beginning of the three notes in triple time, 
are always the accented parts of the meaſures. 

In common time, the firſt and third crotchet of the bar 
are on the accented part of the meaſure. —In triple time, 
where the notes always go by three and three, that which 
is in the middle of every three is always wnaccented ; the 
firſt and laſt accented. Bot the accent in the beſt is ſo much 
ſtronger, that in many caſes the laſt is accounted as if it 
had no accent. | 

The harmony is always to be full and void of diſcords in 
the accented parts of the meaſure. In the wnaccented parts 
this is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary ; diſcords here paſſing 
without any great offence to the car. 

See RRS Tr. 


Acceptance, among Civilians, is the concurrence of the will, 
or choice of the donee, which renders the ad complete; 
and without which the donor may revoke his gift at 
2 

n beneficiary matters, the canoniſts hold, that the ac- 
ceptance ſhould be ſigned at the ſame time with the re- 
ſignation, not ex intervallo. 


ACCEPTANCE, in Common Law, denotes a tacit agreement 


to a preceding act, which might have been defeated and 
avoided were it not for ſuch acceptance had, —If a man 
and his wife, ſeiſed of land in the right of the wife, make 
a joint leaſe, or feoffment by deed, reſerving tent; the 
man dying, and the wife receiving the rent ; ſuch receipt 
is deemed an acceptance, and ſhall make the leaſe good: ſo 
that ſhe ſhall be barred from bringing the writ, Cu i in 


VITA. 


So if a leſſee ſor the term of twenty years, accept a leaſe 


of the ſame land for ten years : by the leſſee's acceptance 


of the new leaſe, the term of twenty years is determined 
in law. 2 Roll. Abr. 469. 


ACCEPTANCE, in Commerce, is particularly uſed in reſpect 


of bills of exchange. — To accept a BILL of exchange, is to 
7 or ſubſcribe it 3 and thereby become principal debtor 
of the ſum contained therein: with an obligation to pay 
or diicharge it at the time prefixed, 
The acceptance is uſually performed by him on whom the 
BILL is drawn; upon its being preſented to bim by the 
ſon on whoſe behalf it was drawn, or by ſome others 
y his order. 
A ſmall matter amounts to an acceptance, ſo that there be a 
right underſtanding between both parties; as, © Leave 
your bill with me, and I will accept it; or, „call 
« for it to-morrow, and it ſhall be accepted.” This 
obliges as effect ually by the cuſtom of merchants, and ac- 
cording to law, as if the party had actually ſubſcribed, 
or ſigned it, which is uſually done. 
But ſhould a man ſay, * Leave your bill with me; I will 
* look over my accounts and books between the drawer 
“and me, and call to-morrow, and accordingly the bill 
4% ſhall be accepted.” This ſhall not amount to a com- 
plete acceptance for this mention of his books and ac- 
counts was really intended to give him an opportunity 
of examining if there were effects in his hands to an- 
ſwer; without which perhaps he would not accept the 
ſame ; and fo it was ruled by the lord chief juſtice Hale, 
at Guildball, Londbn. 
A bill may be accepted for part; becauſe the party, upon 
whom the ſame was drawn, had no more effects in his 
hands; which being uſually done, there muſt be a proteſt, 
if not for the whole ſum, yet at leaſt for the reſidue ; 
however, aſter payment of ſuch part there muſt be a 
. for the remainder. | 
ills payable at ſight are not to be accepted; as being to 
be acquitted at their preſenting ; or in defect of payment, 
to be proteſted. —la bills drawn for a certain number 
of days after ſight, the accepiance muſt be 'dated ; be- 
cauſe the time is to be accounted therefrom. — The form 
of this acceptance is, accepted fuch a day; and then the 
ſignature, | 
Bills drawn, payable on a day named, or at usancr, or 
double uſance, need not be dated; uſance being reckoned 
from the date of the billitſelf.—- On theſe it is ſufficient 
to write, accepted, and the ſignature. 
If the bearer of a bill be contented with an acceptance to be 
paid in twenty days after fight, where, in the bill itſelf, 
only eight days are expreſſed, he runs the riſque of the 
twelve additional days: ſo that if the acceptor fail he has 
no remedy againſt the drawer. And if the bearer con- 
tents himſelf to receive a leſs ſum than is expreſſed, in 
art, he is to ſtand the chance of the reſt. 


ACCEPTATION, in Grammar, the s1IGNITIc AT ION of a 


word z or the ſenſe wherein it is taken and received. 
Thus we a : 

Such a word has ſeveral acceptations. In its firſt and moſt 
natural acceptation, it denotes, &c. | 


ACCEPTILATION, in the Civi/ Law, an acquittance 


iven without receiving any money, or a declaration 
of the creditor in favour of the debtor, fignifying, that 
| e ie 


ACC 


he is ſatisfied for bis debt, and forgives all farther claim, 


or demand ; _ in reality no payment has been made, 

ACCEPTOR of a bill of exchange, the perſon who ac- 
cepts the bill. 
The acceptor, who is uſually the perſon on whom the 
bill is drawn, becomes perſonal debtor by the acceptance: 
and is obliged to pay it, though the drawer fail before it 
becomes due. 

ACCESS, in a general ſenſe, ſigniſies the approach of a 
thing rowards another. 
In which ſenſe, acce/s ſtands oppoſed to receſs. 
We ſometimes ſay, the acceſs of bodies, the acceſs of the 
moon, the ſun, planets, &c. but more frequently, the 
approach of bodies, the appulſe of the moon, the riſing 
of the ſun, &c. Geometricians ſpeak of a line called the 
curve of equal acceſs, or approach. 

Acckss, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes entrance, or 
ad miſſion. 

We ſay ſuch a perſon has acceſs to the prince: the acceſs 
on that ſide was very difficult, by reaton of rocks, &c. 
Access, in Medicine, denotes a fit, or return of ſome pe- 

riodical diſeaſe. 
We ſay an acce/s of the gout, but eſpecially of an apue, 
an intermitting fever, an epilepſy, &c. an acceſs of mad- 
heſs ; ſometimes alſo a prophetical acceſs, a cold acceſs, &c. 
Acceſs is frequently confounded with paroxy/m : but they ate 
different things; an acceſs being frequentlv the beginning 
or firit onlet of a diſeaſc, a PAROXYSM the height of it. 
ACCESSIBLE, iomething that may be approached, or 
that acceſs may be had to. 
Such a place, a fortreſs, is acceſ/ib/e from the ſeaward ; 
i. e. the paſſage to it is practicable. See FOR TIEHICATION. 
ACCESSION, in a general ſenſe, is the act of approaching, 
or going to a place, perſon, or thing. It is more particu- 


larly uſed for the act whereby a thing is joined or united 


to ſomething exiting before. 

Access10N is alſo uſed for the act of engaging, and be- 
coming a party, in a treaty before concluded between 
other powers-; on the fame footing and conditions as if 
originally comprehrnded in the treaty itſelf : ſuch as 
The acceſſion of the States General to the treaty of Hano- 
ver ; ot the Czarina to the treaty ot. Vienna, &c. 

AccEs$10N, in the language ot the Conclave, is a method 
of electing a pope, by procuring for ſome candidate two 
thirds of the voices, upon which the reſt are enrolled by 
way of acceſſion, ; 

AccEs810N, in the Civil Law, denotes a method of acquir- 
ing property in certain things, by virtue of their connec- 
tion with other things, which already belong to us, 
Acceſſion is effected divers ways, from whence ariſe ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of ir, Ample and mixt; natural and artificial; 
diſcrete and concrete acceſſion. 

ACCESSORY, or AcctsSAaRrY, ſomething that accedes, 
or is added to another more contiderable thing. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtauds oppoſed to PRINCIPAL. 

AccEs80RY, or ACCESSAKY, in Common Law, is chicfly 
uſed for a perſon guilty of a felonious offence, not prin- 
cipally, but by participation; as, by advice, command, 
or concealment. 

There ate two kinds of acceſſories; before the fact, and 
after it.— The ficſt is he who commands, or procures an- 
other to commit felony, and is not preſent himſelf ; for 
if he be preſent, he is a principal. 
The ſecond is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comforts any 
man that has done murder, or felony, whereof he has 
knowledge. A man may alſo be acceſſory to an acceſſory, 
by aiding, receiving, &c. an acceſſery in felony. 
An acceſſory in felony ſhall have judgment of life and 
member, as well as the principal, who did the felony ; 
but not till the principal be firſt attainted, and convict, 
or outlawed thereon. —Where the principal is pardoned 
without attainder, the acceſſory cannot be arraigned 3 it 
being a maxim in law, Ub: non eft principalis, non poteſt 
105 acceſſerius. But if the principal be pardoned, or have 
is clergy aſter attainder, the acceſſory ſhall be arraigned. 
4 & 5 W. & M. cap. 4. And by ſtat. 1 Anne, cap. g. 
it is enacted, that where the principal is convicted of fe- 
lony, or ſtands mute, or challenges above twenty of the 
jury, it ſhall be lawful to proceed againſt the acceſſory in 
the ſame manner as if the principal had been attainted; 
and notwithſtanding ſuch principal ſhall be admitted to 
his clergy, pardoned; or delivered before attainder. In 
ſome caſes alfo, if the principal cannot be taken, then 
the acceſſory may be proſecuted for a miſdemeanor, and 
puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, &c. Stat. ibid, See 
Stat. 5 Anne, cap. 31. In the lowelt and higheſt of- 
fences there are no acceſſories, but all are principals : as 
in riots, routs, forcible entries, and other treſpaſſes, 
which are the loweſt offences. So alſo in the higheſt of- 
fence, which is, according to our law, high treaſon, there 
are no acceſſories. Cok. Littlet. 71. 
Acceſſories, in petty treaſon, murder, and in felonies of 
feveral kinds, are not to have their clergy.—There can 


—_—_——_ 


ACC. 


be no acceſſory before the ſact in manſlaughter z becauſe 
«that is ſudden and unprepenſed. | 

Acctss0RY by ſtatute, is ſuch a one as abets, adviſes, aids, 
or receives one that commits an offence, which is made 
felony by ſtatute. 

ACCESSORY nerves, ACCES80R1Us8 /F7/l;/it, or Par Accks- 
SORIUM, In Anatomy, a pair of nerves, which, ariſing from 
the medulla in the vertebrz of the neck, aſcend, and en- 
ter the ſkull, and paſs out of it again, with the par vagum, 
wrapped up in the ſame common integument, and after 
quitting them, are diſtributed into the muſcles of the neck 
and ſhoulders. See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig 5. lit. r r. 
In the aſcent towards the head, they receive branches 
from each of the firſt five pair of cervical nerves, near 
their riſe from the medulla; and ſend forth twigs to the 
mulcles of the larynx, gula, &c,—Uniting with a branch 
of the intercoſtal, they form the plexus ganglioformis. 

ACCESSORY, among Painters, an epithet given to ſuch 
parts of a HISTORY piece, as ſet ve chiefly for orna- 
ment, and might have been wholly left out: ſuch as 
vaſes, armour, &c. 

ACCIDENCE, ACCIDENTIA, a name chiefly uſed for a 


little book, containing the fiiſt elements, or ruuiments of 
the Latin tongue. 


ACCIDENS, in Philoſophy. See AcciDenT. * 

Per ACCIDENS, i frequently uſed among Philoſophers to 

denote what does not follow from the nature ot a thing, 
but from ſome accidental qualities thereof, in which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſe to PER /e, which denotes the nature and 
eſſence of a thing. 
Thus fire is faid to burn per ſe, or conſidered as fire, 
and not per accidens; but a piece of iron, though red-hot, 
on y burns per accidens, by a quality accidental to it, and 
not conſidered as iron. 

ACCIDENT, Accipens, in Philoſophy, ſomething addi- 
tional, or ſuperadded, toa SUBSTANCE; or not eſſentially 
belonging thereto, but capable, indifferentiy, eirher of 
being or not being in it, without the deſtruction thereof. 
The ſchoolmen diſtingusſh hree kinds of accidents; ver- 
bal, predicable, and predicamental. 

ACCIDENT, Verbal, Accidens verbale, tands oppoſed to eſ- 
ſence; and in this ſenle. the aujunds to a thing, though 
ſubſtances themſelves, are denominated a cdents thereof. 
Thus the cloaths a man has on though cal ſubſtances, 
yet, as they are not eſſential, but adventitious or acceſ- 
lory to his — are accidents. 

ACCIDENT, Predicable, Accidens predicabile, is uſed in op- 

polition to preper.— Such is any common qualityz as 
whiteneſs, heat, or the like. 
Thus a man may be ſick or well; and a wall white or 
black; yet the one be ſtill a man, and the other a wall. 
Theſe are called in the ſchools, predicable accidents ; be- 
cauſe uſually laid down and explained in the doctrine of 
predicables. 

ACCIDENTS, Predicable, may either be taken in the AB- 
STRACT, as whitenels, learning; or in the coNcRETE, 
N learned. | | | 

taken in the ab/zrad, as is done by Porphyry, the acci- 
dent is defined as above, that which — 4 be pre- 
ſent, or abſent, without the deſtruction of its ſubject. 
If it be taken in the concrete ; accident is uſually definea 
by the ſchoolmen, to be ſomething capable of being pre- 
dicated contingently, of many, in reſpect of quality.— 
As learning, which may probably be predicated of you, 
him, &c. | 

ACCIDENT, Predicamenta, Accidens predicamentale, is a 
mode or modification of ſome creating ſubſtance, inheri 
or depending thereon, fo as not to be capable of ſubſilt - 
ing YOON the yo, 

n this ſenſe, accident is oppoſed to /ub/lance. — 

as ſubſtance is deſined a KY that 2 in alk, —— 
the ſub/iratum, of accidents; ſo an accident is ſaid to be 
that cagus eſſe eſt ingfſe : and therefore Ariſtotle, who uſu- 
ally calls ſubſtances ſimply era, entities, beings; com- 
monly calls accidents, org evra, entities of entity : re- 
quiring ſome ſubſtance wherein to reſide, as their ſubjects 
of adheſion. | 

ACCIDENT, then, has an immediate and eſſential depend- 

ence on its ſubſlance ; both as to its production, its con- 
tinuation, and its effects: it ariſes or is deduced from its 
ſubject, is preſerved or ſubfiſted by it; and can only be 
affected by what alters, or affects, the ſubject. 
The old ſchoolmen, however, will not have accidents to 
be mere modes of matter, but entities really diſtinct from 
it: and, in ſome caſes, ſeparable from all matter. But 
the notion of real accidents, and qualities, is now exploded. 
Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics make nine kind of claſſes 
of predicamental accidents : others contract them into a 
leſs number. | 

ACCIDENT, Abſo{ute, is a term uſed in the Romiſh theolo 
for a predicamental accident, which ſubſiſts, or may poſh. 

; bly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, and by ſome ſupernas 


tural power, without a ſubject. 
| Such 


Zoch, they contend, were the accidents of the bread and 
wine in the euchariſt, e. gr. the colour, flavour, figure, 
&. thereof, which remain after the ſubſtances they be- 
Jonged to are changed into other ſubſtances of fleſh. 

The Carteſians univerſally combat the notion of abſolute 
accidents; it being their doctrine, that the eſſence of mat- 
ter conſiſts in extenſion 3 and that accidents are only mo- 
difications thereof, in no wiſe diſtin from it: an acci- 
dent therefore without a ſubject muſt be a contradiction. 
And hence Carteſianiſm is branded as contrary to the 
Roman catholic faith. 
Various expedients have been invented by the Catteſians, 
to account for tranſubſtantiation, &c. without the hypo- 
theſis of abſolute accidents. — Some hold that the uſual 
impreſſions are made on the ſenſe by the immediate agen- 
cy of God; and without any thing remaining of the for- 
mer nature, Others aſcribe the whole to heterogeneous 
matter contained in the pores of the bread, &c. which 
remaining unaltered by the tranſubſtantiation, produce 
the ſame ſenſations as the bread produced. ; 

AccivexrT, in the popular ſenſe of the word, ſignifies a 
contingent effect; or ſomething produced caſually, and 
without any ſorcknowlege or deſtination thereof in the 
agent that produced it. . 

AcciDenT, in Heraldry, is an additional note, or mark, 
in a coat-armour, not neceſſarily belonging thereto ; but 
capable either of being retained, or omitted, without al- 
tering the efſence of the armour. Such are ABATE- 
MENTS, DIFFERENCES, and TINCTUKE. 

AccipenT, among Phy/icians, is ſometimes uſed for what 
is more generally called SYMPTOM. : 

AcciveNTs, in Mirelagy, denote the moſt extraordinary 
occurrences in the courſe of a man's life : ſuch are a re- 
markable inſtance of good fortune, afignal deliverance, a 

reat ſickneſs, &c. | 

ACCIDENTAL, ſomething that partakes of the nature of 
an accident; or, what is not effential to its ſubject, but 
indifferent. 

Thus, whiteneſs is accidental to marble z and heat, to iron. 

AcciptNTAL Colours, fo called by M. Buffon, are thoſe 

which depend upon the affections of the eye, in contra- 
diſtinction to ſuch as belong to the light itſelf. The im 
preſſions made upon the eye by looking ſtedfaſtly on ob- 
jects of a particular colour are various, according to the 
ſingle colour, or aſſemblage of colours, in the object, 
and they continue for ſome time after the eye is with- 
drawn, and give a falſe colouring to other objects which 
are viewed during their continuance. M. Buffon has en- 
deavoured to trace the connection which theſe accidental 
colours have with thoſe that are natural, in a variety of 
inſtances. The ſubject has likewiſe been conſidered by 
M. de la Hire, and M. Epinus; and M. &Arcy has 
contrived x machine for meaſuring the duration of the 
above mentioned impreſſions on the eye, and he inferred, 
in the reſult of ſeveral trials, that the effect of the action 
of light on the eye continued about eight thirds of a 
minute. See Ac. Par. 1743. Ditto, 1765. Nov. Com. 
Petrop. v. 10. And for an abſtract, Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt 
&c. of Diſcoveries relating to Viſion, &c. p-. 631. 

AccIDENTAL Point, in PERSPECTIVE, is a POINT in the 
horizontal line, where lines parallel to one another, though 
not perpendicular to the picture, or repreſentation, meet. 

AccIDENTAL Dignities, and Debilities, in Aſtrology, are 
certain caſual diſpoſitions, and affections, of the planets, 
whereby they are ſuppoſed to be either ſtrengthened, or 
weakened, by their being in fuch a houſe of the figure. 

ACCIPENSER, or AcivENSER, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
Zoology, the name of a genus of iſh, of the order of Nante: 
and claſs of amph1bia. This genus comprehends the ſtur- 
geon, &c, Its diſtinguiſhing characters are, that the | 
mouth is retraQtile, and without teeth; and the gills 
have only one hole or aperture on each fide. 

The ſpecies of this genus are three, the STURGEON, the 
Accipenſer Ruthenus and the uso, or iſinglaſs fiſh. 
There have been many difputes, whether the ſturio or 
ſturgeon be tbe ſame ſiſh with the aceipen/er, or not, and 
what was the difference between the accipenſer and bur us 
of the ancients; but the whole ſeems to have been this, 
that the Romans called the ſturgeon accipenſer, when 
they had it freſh, and caught it in their own neighbour- 
hood, but farus, when it was brought to them in pickle 
ſrom the Grecian ports. Ray's Ichthyography. 

ACCIPESIUS, in [-hthyslogy, a name given by Athenzus 
and others of the Greek writers, to the ſturgeon, called 
by others on,, See ACCIPENSER. 

ACCIPILER, in {chthyology, a name given by Gellius, and 
ſome oihers, to the fiſh called by others the milvrs and 
lucerna. It is a ſpecies of the trigla, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi, by the name of the trigla, with the head a 
little aculeated, and with a ſingular fin, placed near the 
pectoral fins. | 

ACCIP1TER, the hawk, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoo/ogy, 
the name of one whole order of birds: the diſtinguith- 
ing character of which is, their having a hooked or 


— 
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crooked beak. Of this order there are four genera, the 

vultur, falco, ſirix, and lanius, and ſeventy-cight ſpecies. 

See VuLTuRE, OW, FALcon, &c. See Hawk. 

ACCIPITRINA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au— 

thors have exprefled the hawk-weed, and others, the flix- 

weed or ſophia chirurgorum. Ger. Emac. 

ACCISMUS denotes a teigned refuſal of ſomething which 

a perſon earneſtly defires. Ihe word is Latin, or rather 

Greek aux:7c;: ſuppoſed to be formed from Acco, the 

name of a fooliſh old woman, famous in antiquity for 

an affection of this kind. 

Acciſmus is ſometimes conſidered as a virtue, ſometimes 

as a vice, which Auguſtus and Tiberius praftiſed with 

great ſucceſs. 

Cromwell's refuſal of the crown of England may be 

brought as an inſtance of an acci/mus. It is uſed in the- 

toric, as a ſpecies of irony. 

ACCLAMATION, a confuſed noiſe, or ſhout of joy, by 
which the public expreſs their applauſe, eſteem, or ap- 

probation of any thing. 

Acclamation, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes a certain 

formula of words, uttered with extraordinary vehemence, 

and in a peculiar tone, ſomewhat reſembling a ſong fre- 
quent in the ancient aſſemblies. 

Acclamations were uſually accompanied with applauſes, 

with which they are ſometimes confounded, though they 

ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; as 

Acclamation was given by the voice, applauſe by the 

hands; belides, acc/amation was alſo beſtowed on perſons 

abſent, applauſe only on thoſe preſent. Acclamation was 
alſo given by women, whereas applauſe ſeems to have 
been confined to men. 

Acclamations are of divers kinds; eccleſiaſtical, military, 

nuptial, ſenatorial, ſynodical, ſcholaſtic, theatrical, &c. 

Biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were elected by 

the acc/amations of the people, We meet with loud ac- 

clamations, muſical and rhythmical acclamations, acclama— 
tions of joy and reſpect, and even of reproach and con- 
tumely. The former, wherein words of happy omen 
were uſed, were alſo called /ardationes & bona wota, or 
good wiſhes : the latter, execrationes & wnvicia. Aloe 
mation at firſt practiſed in the theatre, and palling hence 
into the ſenate, was, in proceſs of time, received into 
the acts ct councils, and the ordinary aſſemblies of the 
church. But their principal uſe has always been at the 
ſolemn entries of princes, and heroes; where they are 

uſuaily attended with good wiſhes, prayers, vows, &c. 

Antiquity has handed down to us ſeveral forms of accla- 

mation; the Hebrews uſed to cry, Hoſanna; the Greeks, 

Ayaln Tuxn, good luck. — The Romans to their princes, 

generals, &. Dii te nobis ſer dent; ra ſulus, notra ſus 

lus : the Geds preſerve you for us; your ſafety, our ſafety. 

The acc/amations of the army were generally 1 triumphe, 

or ſalve imperator. Schlemm. de Acclam. Veter. Gen. 

4to. 1665. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. tom. i. p. 12. Ferrar. de 

Acclam. & Plauſ. lib. i, cap. 8. Aquinas Lex. Milit. 

tom. 1. p. 6. Bingham Orig. Ecclel. lib. xiv. cap. 4. 

ACCLAMATION is allo applied among the Antiquaries to 
certain medals; whereon the people are an de ex- 
preſſing their joy for ſome conliderable favour. 

In this ſenſe, acclamation is alſo uſed to denote the vows 
repreſented on medals, tor the proſperity of the emperor 
aud commonwealth, 

ACCLAMATION alſo denotes a method of election, prac- 
üſed in the AcADHE MN of Arcadi, when the votes are not 
given in ſecret, as is practiſed on other occaſions, but 
viva voce. Cardinals, princes, viceroys, and ambafſu- 
dors, are elected by acclamation. 

The members thus choſen, ume the title Arcade accla- 
mato, a dignity ſomewhat ſuperior. to the reſt. Giorn. de 
Letter. d'Ital. tom. xiv. p. 137. 

ACCLAMATION, in Rhetoric, is a figure of ſpeeeh, thus 
called by the Latins, ty the Greeks epiphonema. 

ACCLIVIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle otherwife called or 1- 
QuUUs aſcendens, "IN 

ACCLIVITY, the ſteepneſs, or flope, of a line or PLANE 
inclined to the HORIZON 3 taken upwards, 

The aſcent of a hill is an acc/ivity ; the deſcent of the 
ſame a declivity. | 
Some writers of fartification uſe acc/ivity for TAL us. 

ACCOLA, in a general ſenſe, denotes in inhabitant near 

any certain place. 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and colere, to dwell, 
inhabit ; accola e quod adventens terram tolat. Hence 
ſome place the diſtinguiſhing character of aeco/# in this, 
that they come from elſewhere : Aecola cultor loco in q14 
non 'eft natus; by which they ſtand oppoſed to incol#— 
According to the verſe: - | 
Accola non propriam, propriam colit incola terram. 

ACCOLADE, a ceremony anciently uſed in the conferring 
of knighthood. _Y 
The word literally denotes an embrace, or hugging z be- 
ing formed of ad, 40; and cel, or collum, neck, 


Antiquarics are not agreed, wherein the acco/a{e properly 


conliited 


eonſiſted. The generality ſuppoſe it to be the embrace, 
or kiſs, which princes anciently gave the new knight, as 
a token of their affeftion.—W hence the word accolade, 
q. d. a claſping, or taking round the neck. A very in- 
genious author will rather have it to be a blow on the 
chine of the neck, given on the ſame occaſion, Fau- 
chet ſeems to reconcile the two opinions: he ſuppoſes it 
to be the kiſs; but withal, imagines the kiſs to be in- 
tended as a ſtroke on the cheek, En leur baillant ſur la 
joue — [The ceremony being only an imitation of that 
ractiſed among the Romans, in the manumiſſion of their 
— where it is known a blow was given Skinner. 
Caſeneuve. Orig. Franc. Colomb. Theat. d'Honneur. 
As for the accolte, or blow, John of Saliſbury aſſures us, it 
was in uſe among the ancient Normans: by this it was 
that William the Py e conferred the honour ot 
knighthood on his fon Henry. | 
At firſt, it was given with the naked fiſt ; thus Lamber- 
tus Ardenſis, deſcribing the manner in which Baldric, 
count de Guines, was created knipht by Thomas a 
Becket, ſays, eidem comiti in ſiguum militiæ gladium later 
ot calario ſui militis pedibus aptavit, & alapam collo equs in- 
;xit. But this was afterwards changed into a blow with 
the flat of the ſword, on the ſhoulder of the knight. 
Salmonet, and after him the continuaturs of Morery, 
mention an order in England, called knights of the accs- 
Jade ; fo called from the manner of their creation. he 
order here meant is that of knights bacheiors, or equztes 
aurati. But the name, if ever, is now no longer known 
among us. 

ACCOLFE is ſometimes uſed as ſynonymous with Ac- 
COLADE. 
Accolte is alſo uſed in Heraldry, in diver: ſenſ's, when 
two things are joined together, as two thiclds divided 
at the flanks, they are ſaid to be accoler. 

Acolie is allo vied in ſpeaking of ons, dogs, and other 
animals, which have collars, or crowns about their 
necks; as the lion an the arms of the nome of Ogilvy. 
Evnglith heralds ordinarily ſay, collared, or gorged with an 
open crown, inſtead of accolee 
Others uſe the term ac-o/ce when two keys, battoons, 
maces, (words, & d. are laltier wiſe, behind the ſhield. 
Niſbet's Efſay on Armor. 

ACCOMMODATION, in Ph:lo/ophy, the application of 
one thing. by analogy, to another 
To know a thing by accommodation, is to know it by the 
idea of a ſimilar thing reterred thereto. 

AccoMMODATION, is alſo uſed in Theology : thus, a pro- 

phecy of ſcripture is ſaid to be fulfilled properly, as when 
a thing forctold comes to paſs; and improperly, or by 
way of accommodation, when an event happens to any 
place or people, like to what fell out ſome time before to 
another, —This method of —— {cripture by accam- 
modation, ſerves as a key for ſolving ſome of the greateſt 
diſſiculties relating to the prophecies. 
The primitive church accommodated multitudes of Jewiſh, 
and even heathen ceremonies and practices to Chriſtian 
purpoſes } but the Jews had before done the ſame by the 
Gentiles : ſome will even have circumciſion, the taberna- 
cle, brazen ſerpent, &c. to have been originally of Egyp- 
tian uſe, and only accommodated by Moſes to the pur- 
poſes of Judaiſm. Saurin's Diſſert. Old Teſt. tom. i. p. 
506. Spencer de Leg. Hebr. Diſc. I. lib. iii. p. 32. 
NIiddleton's Letters from Rome. 

ACCUMMODATI1ON, in Lav, is alſo uſed for an amicable 
agreement or compoſition, between two contending par- 
ties—Thus we ſay, the proceſs is grown fo intricate 
and perplexed, that there is no hope of getting out of it 
but by an accommodation. 

Theſe accommodations ate frequently effected by means 
of compromiſe, and arbitration. 


ACCOMPANYMENT, ſomething attending or added as 


a circumſtance to another ; either by way of ornament, 
or for the ſake of ſymmetry, or the like. 
ACCOMPANYMENT, in Muſic, denotes the inſtruments 
which accompany a voice to ſuſtain it, as well as to 
make the mulic to be more full. 
The accompanyment is uſed in recitative, as well as in ſong ; 
on the ſtage as well as in the choir, &c. The ancients 
had likewiſe their accompanyments on the theatre : they 
had even different kinds of inſtruments to accompany the 
chorus, from thoſe which accompanied the actors in the 
recitation. ; | 
The accompanyment, _—_— 
ditterent part or melody, from the ſong it accompanies. 
It is diſputed whether it was ſo among the ancients.— 
The organiſts ſometimes apply the word to ſeveral pipes 


which they occaſionally touch to accompany the treble ; as 


the drone, flute, &c. 

ACCOMPANYMENTS, in Heraldry, are all ſuch things as 
are applicd about the ſhield by way ot ornament ; as the 
belt, mantlings, ſupporters, &c. 


A ching is alſo ſaid to be accompanied, when there are ſe- 
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the moderns, is frequently a 
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veral bearings, or figures, about ſome principal one; as 
a ſaltier, bend, feſs, chevron, or the like. 4 
ACCOMPLICE, one that has a hand in a buſineſs ; or 


is privy in the ſame deſign or crime with another, See 
ACCESSORY, 


The word is compounded of ad, to; con, 
plicare, te fold. 
By the law of Scotland, the accomplice can only be pro- 
ſecuted after the convition of the principal offender :; 
unleſs the acceſſion of the accomplice is immediate, in - 
ipſo actu, ſo as in effect to render them cs. principal. 
the general rule, the accomplice ſuffers the fame puniſh- 
ment with the principal offender, Yet if he be remarks 
ably leſs guilty, juſtice will not permit equal puniſhment. 
The council of Sens, and ſeveral other ſynodical ſtatutes, 
expreſly prohibit the revealing accomplices, 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, the entire execution, atchieve- 
ment, or fulfilling of ſomething propoſed. or undertaken. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, in Theology, is principally uſed in 
ſpe king of events foretold by the Jewiſh prophets, in 
the Old Teſtament, and fulfilled under the New. 
Dr, Sykes has a particular inquiry into the meaning of 
thoſe words uſed by the evangcliſt: that it might be 
fulfilled, or accompliſhed, which was ſpoke by the pro- 
phets ; where he ſhews, that the wa np, fulfil ed, 
does not neceſſa'ily refer to a prediction of a future 
event accompliſhed; but is frequently a mere accommo- 
dation of words borrowed from ſome other author, and 
accommodated to the preſent occaſion. Grotius ſug- 
geſted the opinion firſt. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT is more particularly uſed for the ae- 


quirement of ſome branch of learning, uſeful art, polite 
exerciſe, &c. 


AcCOMp F. See Account. 


ACCORD, in Mfc. is more uſually called ConcorD. 
The word is formed, according to ſome, from the Latin 
ad, to, and cor, the heart; but others, with greater pro- 
bability, derive it from the French corde, a ſtring, or 
cord, on account of the agreeable union between the 
ſounds of two ſtrings ſtruck at the fame time. Whence 
alſo ſome of the conſonants in muſic come to be called 
tetrachord, hexachord, &. which are a fourth, and a ſixth. 

ACCORD, in Lato, is a verbal agreement between two, at 
the leaſt, to ſatisfy an offence that the one hath com- 
mitted againſt the other ; whether it be a treſpaſs, or the 
like; for which the one agrees to make, and the other 
to accept, a certain ſatisfaction. — This, if executed, be- 
comes a good bar in law to any ſuit to be brought for 
the ſame matter, 

Accord with ſatisfaction, is a good plea in perſonal ac- 
tions, where damages only are to be recovered; and in 
all actions which ſuppoſe a wrong vi & armis, where a 
capias and exigent lay at the common law, in treſpaſs 
and ejectment, detinue, &c. So in an appeal of Mai- 
hem. But in real aCtions it is not a good plea, 4 Rep, 
1. 9. 70. 9 Rep. 77. — g 

ACCOUNT, or Accomer, in Arithmetic, a calculus, or 
computation of the number of certain things, or com- 
putation of time, &c. 


The word is compounded of ad, to; and computus, a 
computation. 

There are various ways of accounting; as by enumera- 
tion, or telling one by one; and by the rules of arith- 
metic, addition, ſubtraction, &c. 

We account time by years, months, &c. The Greeks ac- 
counted it by olympiadsz the Romans, by indictions, 
luſtres, &c. We account diſtances by miles, leagues, &c. 

ACCOUNT is alſo uſed in teſpect of a comPAnY or ſo- 

ciety, when two or more perſons have received or diſ- 

ducked money for each other; or when this has been 
done by their order or COMMISSION. 

AccounT, or ACCOUNTS, is alſo uſed collectively, for 
the ſeveral books or regiſters which merchants keep of 

| their affairs and negociations. 

There are divers kinds of accounts among merchants, as 
per ſonal, real, imaginary, general, particular accounts, & e. 

ACCOUNTS, per ſonal, are thoſe which diſcover what each 
perſon, or ſubject, with whom a man has dealings on 
credit, owes to, or has owiug to him, | 

AccounTs, real, are thoſe whereby a dealer diſcovers 
what effects are on hand at any time, and what is gained 
or loſt ou each. yg 
Every account is diſtinguiſhed into two parts, for which 
two oppoſite pages are aſſigned of one folio or opening; 
the name of the perſon with whom a man has accouns 
being written on the top of each, with the word debtor 
on the left-ſide, and creditor on the right, 

AccouNT, perſonal, is to contain on the debtor fide what 
the perſon owes me, and the payments I make to him ; 
and on the creditor. ſide, all that I owe to him, and the 
payments he makes of his debts to me. 

Accounr, real, mult contain on the debtor ſide the quan- 

| tity aud value of what was ** hand at the beginning 
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of the account, and all afterwards receiyed, with the coſts 

and charges thereof; and on the credit (ide, the quan- 

tity and value of what is diſpoſed of or any way taken 
but of it, with the returns made by it. 

AccounTs, imaginary, are then brought in to, make a ba- 
lance between credit and debt, and in caſes where the 
real and perſonal accounts will not in the articles belong- 
ing to them make, as they uſuall do, ſuch balance. 
The chief of theſe is the account of profit and loſs; on the 
debtor ſide of which are entered all loſſes, and on the 
creditor ſide all gains. Such alſo is the ſock account, &c. 

AccovnTs, fundry, when one account is balanced by ſundry, 
i. e. when one debtor or creditor for a ſum, and fundry 
accounts creditors or debtors for the parts of the ſum ; it 
is entered undet the head of to, or by, ſundry accounts. 

AccounrTs, general, are thoſe where all the goods. of the 
ſame name are put into one account. 4 

Accounts, particular, ate thoſe where each ſpecies, or 
ſubdiviſion of things under the ſame name, have their 
ſeparate account. 5 

Accounr, open, is uſed for an account not liquidated or 
ſettled. * 

AccounT in bank, is a fund of money, which merchants, 
or others, place in the common caſh of a bank, to be in 
readineſs for the payment of bills of exchange, or pro- 
miſſory notes, purchaſes, and other debts contracted in 
the courſe of buſineſs. | | 

AccounrT, current, amounts to the ſamewith an open ac 

Account, opening an, with any one, ſigniſies the placing 

him, for the firſt time, in the great book, This is donc 

by writing his name, ſurname, and place of rehdence, 
in large characters, and afterwards charging him with 
articles, either of debtor or creditor, as affairs turn up. 

When an account is opened with any perſon in the great 

book, his name is at the ſame time to be entered in the 

index or alphabet book, with the page wherein his ac- 
count is to be found. 

AccounT, placing a ſum to an, is to enter down in the 
great book the ſeveral particulars for which a perſon be- 
comes either debtor or creditor. 

AccounT, examining an, is the reading it exactly over, 
pointing the ſeveral articles, and veritying tae computa- 
tion, in order to find whether there be any error, and 
whether the ſum total, or the balance, be juſt. 

Accounr, caſting up, or inclo/ing an, is the ſtating and ſet- 
tling of it, to find the balance: this is called alſo ba- 
lancing or ſettling an account. 
Accounts are cloſed in the great book, on two occaſions : 

the firſt, when it is required to terminate an affair en- 
tirely, either with debtors or creditors, in order to learn 
what is due. The ſecond, when it is neceſſary to carry 
on the account to another page of the ſame book, or to a 
new book, for want of room. 

AccovnT, balance of an, is the ſum by which the debt 

- exceeds the credit, or vice verſa, upon ſtating or ſettling 
of it. 

ACCOUNT of ſales, is an account given by one merchant to 
another, or by a factor to his principal, of the diſpoſal, 
charges, commiſſion, and net proceeds of certain mer- 
chandize, ſent for the proper, or company, account of 
him, who conſigned the ſame to ſuch factor or vender. 
When the like account is inland or domeſtic, the ſame is 
tranſmitted in the current money of that country where- 
in the buſineſs is tranſacted. As from a Blackwell-hall 
factor to the clothiers in the country, or from the ware- 
houſemen in town, who deal by commiſſion for the 
country manufacturers, as bay-factors, drugget and du- 
roy factors, and the like. | 

AccounT, money of, is an arbitrary ſpecies, contrived for 
the facilitating, and expediting the taking, and keeping of 
accounts. Such are pounds ſterling in England ; livres and 
ſols in France; roupees in India; milrees in Portugal. 

ACCOUNTS, books of, of merchants and tradeſmen, are con- 
ſidered as a ſort of private inſtruments, and in the civil 
law, and law of merchants, are allowed to make a half 
proof. The reaſon is, that merchants are often under a 
neceſſity of dealing on truſt without note or writing. 
Hence the ſuppletory oath of the merchant, with his 
book of accounts, is admitted abroad as a full proof 
againſt his chapman. But in England this is under ſome 
limitation, See ſtat, 7 Jac. I. cap. 12. which confines 
this ſpecies of proof to ſuch tranſaQtions as have hap- 

- pened within one year before the action brought; unleſs 
between merchant and merchant, in the uſual intercourſe 
of trade. 

AccounT, or Accouer, in a legal ſenſe, is a particular 

detail or enumeration, delivered to a court, a judge, or 


other proper officer or perſon, of what a man has re- 


ceived or expended on the behalf of another, whoſe af- 
fairs he had the management of. 

In the REMEMBRANCER's office in the exchequer, are 
entered the ſtates of all the accounts concerning the king's 
revenues; for cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, &c. | 
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The great accounts, as thoſe of the mint, wardrobe, army, 
navy, tenths, &c. are called impreſt accounts. 

All accounts which, paſs the remembrancet's office are 
brought to the office of the clerk of the PpIrE. Sce 
TALLY and AupiToR. | 

AccounT, in Common Law, denotes a writ or action which 
lies againſt a perſon, who by his office ought to give an 
account, but refuſes, 

A writ or action of account properly lies only againſt bai- 
liffs, receivers, and guardians in SOCAGE 3 though others 
are alſo brought in as a ſecondary intendment. 

By 4.and 5 Anne, actions of account may be brought 
againſt the executors and adminiſtrators of guardians, bai- 
liffs, receivers, &c. and by one joint-tenant, &. againſt 
the other, his executors and adminiſtrators, as bailift, for 
receiving more than his ſhare : however, actions of ac- 
count are now very ſeldom uſed z the molt ready and ef- 
fectual way of ſettling matters of account being by bill 
in a court of equity. 

AccounTs, chamber of, in the French polity, is a ſove- 
reign court of great antiquity, where the accounts relat- 
ing to the king's revenue are delivered in, and regiſtered. 
This anfwers petty nearly to the court of exchequer in 
England. | 


. There are preſidents of accounts, maſters of accounts, cor- 
rectors of accounts, &c. : 

ACCOUN YANY, or ACCOMPTANT, a perſon, or officer, 
appointed to keep, or make up the accounts of a company, 
othce, court, or the like. 

Thus there are accountaiits in the cuſtom-houſe, the ex- 
E. & c. See CHANCERY, CouxriNxG-Houſe, Boox- 

COPING 
ACCOU IREMENT, an ancient term uſed for-an habili- 

ment; or a part of the apparatus and furniture of a 
ſoldier, knight, or even of a gentleman. 

The word is formed from the ancient German, Auer; 
whence centre, a name uſed in ſome cathedrals in France, 
e. g. at Bayeux, for the facriſtan, or officer, who has the 
care of furniſhing, and ſetting out the altar, in the 
church; called in German ier, VEWNopoge 

ACCRETION, in Phy/ics, the growth or increaſe of an 

organical body, by the acceſſion of new parts. Alſo a 

growing together, as of the lingers to one another. 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and creſcere, to grow. 
Accretion 18 of two kinds; the one conſiſting in an exter- 
nal appoſition of new matter. 
This is what we otherwiſe call, juxtapoſtion; and it i 
thus, ſtones, ſhells, &c. are fannaled — NY 
The other is by ſome fluid matter received into proper 
veſſels, and gradually brought to adhere, or gtow to the 
ſides thereof, This is what we call intro/uſception; and 
it is thus that plants and animals are nouriſhed. 
ACCRETION, in the Civil Law, denotes the union or Ac 
CESSION of a thing vague or vacant, to another already 
occupied or diſpoſed of. 

A legacy given to two perſons jointly, am re quam ver- 
bis, alls wholly to him that ſurvives the teſtator, by tight 
of accretzon. ALLUVION is another ſpecies of accretion. 

ACCROCHE,, in Heraldry, denotes a thing being hooked 

into another, Coats Herald, peta s 51 

ACCROCHING, in old Lato books, the act of incroach- 
ing or uſurping on another's right ; and particularly the 
attempt to exerciſe royal power, which was a very vague 
charge, and led to a multitude of conſtructive treaſons. 

Theſe are limited and defined by ſtat, 25 Ed. III. cap. 2. 
The word is originally French, accrocher, which ſignifies 
to faſten a thing by a hook. | 

ACCRUE, or Accrew, in Law, is underſtood, of a part 


that accedes to, or follows the property of, another part 
or perſon. 


ACCUBATION, a poſture of the body, between ſitting 
and lying. 
The word is compounded of ad. to, and cubs, I lie down. 
Accubation, or accubitus, was the table poſture of the 
Greeks and Romans; whence we find the words patti- 
cularly uſed for the lying, or rather, as we call it, fitting 
down to meat. . 
The Greeks introduced this poſture. The Romans, dur- 
ing the frugal ages of the republic, were ſtrangers to it. 
But as luxury got footing, this poſture became adopted, 
at leaſt by the men; for as to women, it was reputed an 
indecency in them to lie down among the men; though 
aſterwards this too was got over. But children did not 
lie down, nor ſervants, nor ſoldiers, nor perſons of 
meaner condition ; but took their meals fitting, as a 
oſture leſs indulgent, 
The Roman manner of diſpoſing themſelves at table was 
this; a low round table was placed in the cœnaculum, 
or dining-room, and about this uſually three, ſometimes 
only two beds, or couches ; according to the number of 
which, it was called bic/inium, or triclinium. Theſe were 
covered with a fort of bed-cloaths, richer or plainer, ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſon, and furniſhed with 


quilts 


ACC 


quilts and pillows, that the gueſts might lie the more 
commodiouſly, There were ordinarily three perſons on 
each bed ; to crowd more was eſteemed ſordid. In eat- 
ing they lay down on their left ſides, with their heads 
reſting on their pillows, or rather on their elbows. The 
ficſt lay at the head of the bed, with his feet extended 
behind the back of the ſecond : the ſecond lay with the 
back of his head towards the navel of the firſt, only ſe- 
parated by a pillow, his feet behind the back of che thi'd 3 
and ſo of the third, or fourth. The middle place was 
eſteemed the moſt honourable. Before they came to table, 
they changed their cloaths, putting on what they called 
eenatoria veſtis, the dining garment, and pulled off their 
ſhoes, to prevent ſoiling the ned. Pitiſc. Lex. nt. 


ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperor of Con- 


ſtantinople ; whoſe buſinets was to lie near the emperor. 
The accubitor was the head of the youths of the bed- 


der him. 


ACCUMULATION, the act of heaping, or amaſſing ſe- 


veral things together. 
The word is originally compounded of ad, to; and cu- 
mulus, heap. 


AccuMULATION, in a /egal ſenſe, denotes a concurrence 


of ſeveral titles to the tame thing; as, when a perſon 
claims lands, a benefice, or the tike, in virtuc of ſeveral 
titles, or pretenſions ol different kinds; e. g. by death, 
by reſignation, &c. Or it denotes a concurrence of ſe— 
veral circumſtances to the proof of one fact: this, we 
read of accumulative treaſon ; which is, where a fact is 
not treaſon in uitelf, but becomes ſo by an accumulation 
of circumſtances. 

The earl of Strafford was condemned of acumulative 
treaſon ; none of the facts alledged againſt him amount- 
ing ſingly to ir-aſon tut his attainder was reverled' by 
13 & 14 Car. II cap. 29. 


ACCUMULATION, in the ancient Agriculture, denotes the 


operation of covering up the roots of trees, by throwing 
on them the earth that had been before dug trom them; 
in which ſenſe, accumulation ſtands oppoted to ABLA- 
QUE ATION. 


Accu MULATION of arms, cumulatio armorum, in Heraldry, 


is what the moderns call QUARTER ING of arms, Niſbet. 


ACCUMULATION of degrees, in an Univerſity, is uſed for 


the taking of ſeveral DEGR+ES together, and with fewer 
exerciſes, or nearer to each other, than the ordinary rules 
allow of. 


ACCURSED, ſomething that lies under a urſe, or ſen- 


tence of EXCOMMUNICAT ON, 

In the Jewiſh idiom, accurſed and crucified were ſynony- 
mous. Among them, every one was accounted accurſed, 
who died on a tree. 

This ſerves to explain the difficult paſſage n Rom. ix. 3. 
where the apoſtle Paul wiſhes himſelf accurſed after the 
manner of Chriſt, i. e. crucified, if happily he might by 
ſuch a death fave his countrymen. 
here made uſe of, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 2 Tim. i. 3. 
where it obviouſly ſignifies after the manner of. | 


ACCUSATIO, among Phyſicians, is a word of the ſame 


import as INDICATIO. | 


ACCU3zATION, AccvsaT1o, in the Civil Law, the in- 


tenting a criminal action againſt any perſon, either in 
one's own name, or that of the public. 

The word is compounded of ad, to ; and cauſari, to plead. 
By the Roman law, there was no public accuſer, for pub- 
lic crimes; every private perſon, whether intereſted in 
the crime, or not, might accuſe, and proſecute the accuſed 
to puniſhment, or abſolution. 


But the accuſation of private crimes was never received 
but from the mouths of thoſe who were immediately in- 


tereſted in them. Thus none but the huſband could ac- 
cuſe his wife of adultery. 
Indeed, it was not properly an accuſation, except in pub- 
lic crimes ; in private ones, it was called imply ACT1ON, 
or intenting au action, zntendere adionem, or litem. : 
Cato, who was eſteemed the moſt innocent perſon of his 
age, had been accuſed forty-two times, and abſolved as 
often. 
When the accuſed accuſes the accuſer, it is called recrimi- 
nation; Which is not admitted till the accuſed has been 
firſt purged. 

he ancient Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed between ph 
latio, delatio, and accuſatio : for firit, leave was delired to 
bring a charge againſt one, which was called poſtulare 
then he againſt whom the charge was laid, was brought 
before the judge, which was called deferre, or nominis de- 
latio: laſtly, the charge was drawn up, and preſented, 
which was properly the accuſatio. Voſſ. Etym. Lat. 
The accuſation properly commenced, according to Pædia- 
nus, when the res, or party charged, being interrogated, 
denicd he was guilty of the crime, and ſubſcribed his name 
to the delatio made by his opponent. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 17. 
By the cruel laws of the inQu1is1T10N, the accuſed is 


chamber, and had the cubicularius and procubitor un- 


The prepoſition a 


ACC 


forced to accuſe himiſelf of the crime objected to him. 
There are three ways of entering an information in the 
tribunal of the inquiſition. The firſt, by way of inqui- 
ſition, when a private perſon, applying to the inquiſitor, 
declares he will neither be denunciator, not ac uſer, but 
that common fame gives out, that ſuch and ſuch a per- 
ſon is a Heretic: the ſecond, by way of accuſation when 
the informer takes on him the office of a cuſer, which 
rarely happens; becauſe, in this caſe, the accuſer is ob- 
liged to prove, and expoſes himſelf to the /ex talionis, in 
caſe his information prove falſe. The laſt, and moſt 
uſual way, is by denunciation, that is, by naming thoſe 
who know the fact. 

It has formerly been the cuſtom in ſome parts of Europe, 
where the accuſation was very heavy, either to decide it 
by combat, or at leaſt to make the accuſed purge himſelf 
by oath; which, however, was not admitted, excepting 
a certain number of his neighbours and acquaintance 
ſwore together with him. 

In the French Law, none but the procureur general. or 
his deputies, can form an accuſation, except for high trea- 
ſon, and coining, where accuſation is open to every body. 
In other crimes, private perſons can only a the part of 
denouncers, and demand reparation tor the offence, with 
damages. 

Writers on politics treat of the benefit and the inconve- 
niences of public accuſations. Various arguments are al- 
ledged, both for the encouragement and the diſcourage- 
ment 6f accuſations againſt great men. Nothing, accord- 
ing to Machiavel, tends more to the preſervation of a 
ſtate, than frequent accuſations of perſons truſted with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs This, accordingly, was 
ſtrictly obſerved by the Romans, in the inſtances of Ca- 
millus, acc uſed of corruption by Manlius Capitolinus, &c. 
Accuſations. however, in the judgment of tne ſame author, 
are not more beneficial than calumnies are pernicious ; 
which is alſo confirmed by the practice of the Romans. 


Menſius, net being able to make good his charge againſt 


Camillus, was caſt into priſon, Mach. de Repub. I. i. c. 


7. P · To 
aCcUSA PIVE, in Grammar, the fourth caſe of nouns 


that are declined, 

Its ule may be conceived from this, that all verbs which 
expreis actions that paſs from the agen, as to beat, &c. 
mult have ſubjects to receive thoſe actions: for, if I 
beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; ſo that ſuch verb evidently 
requires after it a noun, or name, to be the object of the 
action expreſſed. Hence, in all languages, which have 
caſes, the nouns have a termination, which they call ac- 
cuſative;, as, amo Deum, I love God. 

In Engliſh, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh this caſe from 
the nominative; but as we ordinarily place words in their 
natural order, it is eaſily diſcovered the nominative con- 
ſtantly preceding, and the accuſative following the verb. 
— Thus, when we ſay, the prince loves the princeſs, and 
the princeſs loves the prince: the prince is the nominative 
in the firſt, and the accuſative in the laſt ; and the princeſs 
the accuſative in the firſt, and the nominative in the ſecond. 


ACEN LETUM, or ACENTETA, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


name given by the ancients to the pureſt and fineſt kind 
of rock cryſtal. They uſed the cryſtal in many ways, 
ſometimes engraving on it, and ſometimes forming it 
into vaſes and cups, which were held next in value to 
the murrhina vaſa of thoſe times. The cryſtal they ob- 
tained from the mines of Cyprus was much eſteemed, 
but often faulty in particular parts, having hairs, cracks, 


and foulnefſes, which they called ſalts, in the midſt of 


the large pieces. Pliny tells vs, that when it was uſed 
for engraving on, the artiſt could conceal all theſe ble- 
miſhes among the ſtrokes of his work: but when it was 
to be ſormed into cups and precious vaſes, they always 


choſe the acentetum, that is, the pure cryſtal, which had 
no flaws nor blemithes. 


ACEPHALI, or AceraatliTaz, frequently occurs in Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, as the denomination of divers ſects: 
particularly, 

1. Of thoſe who in the affair of the council of Epheſus, 
refuſed to follow either St. Cyril, or John of Antioch. 
2. Of certain Chriſtians of the fifth century, who at firſt 
followed Peter Mongus; but afterwards abandoned him, 
upon his ſubſcribing the council of Chalcedon; being 
generally of the opinion of Eutyche, that there was only 
one nature in Chriſt, | 

3. Of the adherents of Severus of Antioch ; and of all 


in general who refuſed to admit the council of Chalce- 
don. 


ACEPHALUS, or AceymaLovs, ſomething that wants 


a head. . 


The word is compoſed of the privative a, and xngaan, 
caput, head. | 


Pliny repreſeats the Blemmyes as a headleſs, or acephalous 
nation, 


But though the exiſtence of a nation of acephali be ill 
warranted, 


ACE 


_ warranted, naturaliſts ſurniſh ſeveral inſtances of indivi- ACETABULUM alſo denotes a Roman MBASURE, uſed both 


duals born without heads, by ſome /uſ«s or aberration of 
nature, Wepfer gives a catalogue of ſuch acephalous births 
from Shenckius, Licetus, Parzus, Wolfius, Mauriceau 
&c. 

Acephalons worms, or what are ſuppoſed ſuch, are fre- 
quent.—The /umbricus latus, or joint-worm, was long 
taken to be acephalons : the firſt who gave it a head was 
Tulpius, and after him Fehr ; the former even makes it 
biceps, or two-headed. 

The levellers in the reign of Henry I. were called acephali. 
This word, in our ancient Law-books, is alſo uſed for 
thoſe poor people who had no proper lord; as holding 
nothing in fee, either of king, biſhop, baron, or other 
feudal lord. 

Ackrh Alus clerk, See CLERK. 

ACEPHALUS is alſo uſed in Poetry, for a verſe which is 
lame or defective, by wanting a beginning. 

Some alſo give the name axi@gaxcy to all verſes which be- 
in with a ſhort, inſtead of a long ſyllable. 

AGER, in Botany. See MAPLE. 

ACERATOS, axtparo;, from a negative and xtpaw, or 
tg, to mix; unmixed, uncorrupted. It is applied 
ſometimes to the humours of the body by Hippocrates. 
Paulus Agineta mentions a plaſter under chis name, 
but probably means aceron. See ACERIDES. | 

ACERB, AcErBus, a compound taſte, conſiſting of ſour, 
with the addition of a degree of roughneſs, and altrin- 


ency. 
Such is the taſte of pears, grapes, and moſt other fruits 
before they are ripe. 
Phyſicians uſually make acerb an intermediate ſavour be- 
tween acid, auſtere, and bitter. All matters which come 
under this denomination are aſtringent. 

ACERIDES, axngiTag, from & negative, and xnp@-, Wax. 
Plaſters made without wax are thus called. 


ACERINA, in Ichthyolagy, a name given by Pliny and 


other of the old Naturali/is, to the fiſh we at this time 
call the ceruna, and AURATA fluviatilis, and in Eng- 
land the ruf/e. It is a genuine ſpecies of PEARCH, and 
is diſtinguithed by Artedi from all the other fiſh of that 
genus, by having the back-fin ſingle, and the head ca- 
vernous. 

ACEROSUS, is an epithet, denoting the browneſt and 
coarſeſt ſort of bread, made of flour not ſeparated from 
the bran. | 

ACERRA, in Antiquity, a kind of altar, erected near the 
bed of a perſon defunct. It was much uſed among the 
Romans; and the friends and familiars daily burnt in- 
cenſe on it, till the time of the burial. 

By the laws of the Twelve Tables, the ereCting of acerræ 
was prohibited. 

The acerra alſo ſignified a little pot, wherein the incenſe 
and perfumes were put, to be burnt on the altars of the 
gods, and before the dead. 

The acerra appears to have been the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe called thuribulum, and pyxis3z ſome have allo 
confounded it with the pateræ, in which libations were 
offered. 

We find mention of acerre in the ancient church. The 
Jews had alſo their acerr&, in our verſions rendered cen- 
ſers; and the Romanilts ſtill retain them under the name 
of iucenſe pots. | 
In Roman writers, we frequently meet with acerra plena, 
a full acerra; to underſtand which it is to be obſerved, 
that people were obliged to offer incenſe in proportion to 
their eſtate and condition; the rich in larger quantities, 
the poor only a ſew grains : the former poured out acerr 
ſull on the altar; the latter took out two or three bits with 
their fingers. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. Briſlon. de Formul. J. i. 

ACESCENT, a word uſed tv denote any thing which is 
turning ſour, i. e. acid, or which is flightly acid. It is 
only applied properly to denote the firſt of theſe two 
meanings. Ihe ſecond may be better expreſſed, by ei- 
thet of the words acidulous, or /ub-acid. 

ACESTA, ſignifies curable diſtempers. 

ACESTIDES 3 thus the chimneys of furnaces where braſs 
was made, were called; contrived natrow at top, on 
purpoſe co receive. the fumes of the melting metal, and 
collect chem, chat CADM 1a might be produced in greater 
quantities. 

ACESTIS, axtrig; a fiftitious fort of CHRYSOCOLLA, 
made of Cyprian verdigiiſe, the urine of children, and 


nitre. 

ACESIRIDES, female phyſicians; midwives were fo 
called among the Greeks. 

ACETABULUM, in Antiquity, a little vaſe, or cup, uſed 
at table to ſerve up things proper for ſauce, or ſeaſon- 


ing: much after the manner of our ſalts, and vinegar- 


Cructs. 

Hence Agricola, in his treatiſe of Roman meaſures, 
tukes the name to baye been formed from acetum, vine 
gar; as ſuppoſing it principally deſtined to ſerve vine- 


— 


ACE 


for liquid and dry things, chiefly in medicine. ; 

The acetabulum contained a cyathus, and a half, as is 
proved by Agricola, from two verſes of Fannius; who, 
ſpeaking of the cyathus, ſays, it weighs ten drachms ; 


and the xybaphus, or acetabulum, fi ftecen, or about one 
eighth of a pint. 


Bis oe hunc faciunt drachme, i appendere tentes : 
Oxybaphus fiet, fi quinque addantur ad illas, 


Binet, in his Treatiſe of Weights and Meaſures, prefixed 
to his tranſlation of Pliny, makes the acetabulum of oil 
weigh two ounces and two ſcruples; the acetabulum of 
wine, two ounces, two drachms, a grain, and a third of 
a grain; and the acetabulnm of honey, three ounces, three 
drachms, a ſcruple, and two /ilique. 

ACETABULUM, in Anatomy, is uſed for a deep cavity, in 
certain bones, appointed for the reception of the large 
heads of other bones, in order to their articulation. See 
Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 12. lit. b. Thus the cavity of 
the iſchium, or huckle-bone, which receives the head of 
the thigh-bone, is called acetabulum, and ſometimes cotyle, 
or cotyleides. 

The acetabulum is lined, and capped round with a carti- 
lage, whoſe circular margin is called ſupercilium. In its 
bottom lies a large mucilaginous gland. : 

ACETABULUM is alſo uſed, by Anatomi/ts, in the ſame 
ſenſe with COTYLEDON. | 


It ſignifies alſo a glandular ſubſtance, found in the pla- 
cent} of ſome animals. 

ACETABULUM, in” Botany, the name of a genus of ſea- 
plants, compoſed of leaves formed in the ſhape of a baſon, 
and making a ſort of inverted cone. 

ACETARIA. See SALLET. 

ACETARY is uſed for an inner part in the ſtructure of 
certain fruits; thus called from the ſonrnefs of its taſte. 
The acetary of a pear is a globular part, lying within the 
calculary or choak, and ſurrounding the core. It is of 
the ſame ſubitance with the parenchyma or pulp, only 
that the bladders of which it — 1 are ſmaller, and 
rounder than thoſe of the rARENCHY MA: from whence 
however it ſeems to be derived. Whence it is ſometimes 
alſo called, the inner parenchyma. 

The quince alſo has an acetary, reſembling, though le ſs 
than, that of a pear. 

ACETIFICATION is uſed by ſome Chemi/ts to denote the 

action or opcration whereby vinegar is made. 
Acetification is a branch or ſpecies of fermentation, ariſing 
by expoling vinous liquors in open veſſels, and a warm 
place, which turns them acid. 
Acetification chiefly differs from the fermentation where- 
by wine is made, in this, that the latter is affected by a 
gentler heat, ſuthcient only to raiſe, and rarify the ful 
phureous parts; whereas, in acetification, there is what is 
ſuſſicient to raiſe and rarify the ſaline parts; which is 
the preciſe point wherein acec;fication conſiſts. 

ACETOSA, in Botany. See SORREL. | 

ACETOSELLA, in Botany. See Had SoRREL. 

ACETOUS acid, is the ſame as vixNEGar. 

AcETovus fermentation, is that fermentation by which vi- 
negar is produced. 

AcETOUS ther, is an & THER made by means of vinegar. 

ACETUM, in Medicine, &c. the ſame with vinegar ; the 
properties, uſes, and preparations whereof, ſee under the 
article VINEGAR. | 
The word is pure Latin, formed of acere, to be ſharp. 
There are ſeveral medicines in the ſhops, wherevf this 
liquor is the baſis; as, 

ACETUM di/lillatum, diltilled vinegar, chicfly uſed in pre— 
parations for diflolution and precipitation. 

ACETI, ſpiritus, ſpirit of vinegar ; made by drenching cop- 
per- ſilings with diſtilled vinegar, then evaporating it till 
the fumes of the vinegar cannot be ſmelt ; the ſaturation 
and evaporation to be again repeated, till the menſtruum 
be ſatiated ; which being then diſtilled, the ſpirit comes 
over. Its qualities and uſes are much the ſame with 
thoſe of the diſtilled vinegar, only it is more powerful. 

ACETUM rs/atum, vinegar of roſes; this is made of roſe- 
buds infuſed in vinegar forty or fifty days; the roſes are 
then preſſed out, and the vinegar preſerved. It is chiefly 
uſed by way of embrocatiou on the head and temples, in 
the head-ach. 

After the like manner are made acetum ſambucinum, vine- 
gar of elderz acetum anthoſatum, vinegar of roſemary- 

owersz acetum ſeilliticum, vinegar of ſquills, &c. 

The German diſpenſatories abound with medicated vine- 
gars; chiefly aimed againſt peſtilential diſeaſes ; but they 
are not uſed among us. Our difpenſatories indeed retain 
ſome of them, as the acetum theriacale Norimbergenſe; 
but it is never preſcribed. 

ACETUM alkalizatum, is made of diſtilled vinegar ; with 
the addition of ſome alkaline, or volatile ſalt. ; 
Ac TUM philoſophorum, a ſour kind of liquor: made by di ſ- 

ſolving a little butter of amtimony in a great deal of water, 
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Acxruu Eſuriens, in Chemiſtry, a diſtilled vinegar, rer- 
tified with the help of verdigtiſe. It is made by diſ- 
ſolving the common verdigriſe in fine diſtilled vinegar, 
then evaporating the ſolution, and recovering the verdi- 

giiſe again in form of cryſtals; and from this, by a pro- 
per degree of fire, diſtilling with a retort an acid ſpirit, 
which is the richeſt acid. that can by any art be prepared 
from vinegar. Boerhaave's Chem. p. 138. 

AcEruu Portabile. See VINEGAR, 

ACHAC, in Ornithology, the name given by the people of the 
Philippine iſlands, to a bird common there. It is of the 
ſize of a common hen; its belly, breaſt, and neck, are 
of a pale brown, and its back of a duſty reddiſh colour ; 
its wings are extremely beautiful, being principally of a 
greeniſh blue colour; the tail is white, ſhort, and con- 
tinually in motion ; the eyes are black, and the beak is 
thick and ſtrong, and is of a black colour, and obtuſe 
figure; the legs are reddiſh, and the claws black: when 
it makes any noiſe, it ſeems to utter the word phi, phz, 
very often repeated. It lives principally about the culti- 
vated parts of the iſlands, and feeds on rice, and other 
vegetables, being properly of the partridge kind. 

ACHALALACTLI, in Ornithology, the name of an Ame- 
rican bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and remarkable for 
a chain or ring of ſilvery whiteneſs round its neck. It is 
of the ſize of a pigeon, its beak is ſharp, and three fin- 
gers breadth long, and its head is ornamented 'with a 
very long creſt, of a bluiſh black colour. The belly and 
under fide of the wings are white, and the back and 
outſide of the wings are of the colour of the creſt, of a 
bluiſh black, and variegated with white ſpots; the tail 
is partly black and partly blue. It is common about the 
lakes and rivers of Mexico, and feeds on ſmall fiſh. Ray. 

ACHAMELLA, in Botany. See ACMELLA. 

ACHANDES, in Jchthyology, a name given by ſome to 
the REMORA. 

ACHANE, Axavy, an ancient Perſian corn meaſure, con- 
taining 45 Attic medimni. 

ACHAOVA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, the 
name of an herb much celebrated in many diſtempers ; 
but we are not aſſuted at preſent, what is the plant that 

it truly belongs to. Some have eſteemed it, what is 
called in Egypt uchove, an herb nearly reſembling cha- 
momile, but lower, and with broader leaves, approach- 
ing to thoſe of feverfew, and of a faint, but not dil- 
agreeable ſmell. 

Avicenna ſeems however to have meant a different plant 
by this name, and probably the herb we call MaRuM. 
Proſper. Alp. | 

ACHARISTON, from a, without, and xapy, value; un- 
der this name Galen deſcribes ſome compoſitions of ſin- 
gular elhcacy, which cured ſo quickly, that they were 
undervalued ; as the Greek name implies. _. 

ACHAT, in our Law French, ſignifies a contract, or bar- 
gain ; eſpecially in the way of purchaſe. 

Purveyors were by act of parliament 36 Edw. III. ordain- 
ed to be thenceforth called achators. 

ACHATES, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſtone properly called 
AGAT, /apis jaſÞis, &c. 

ACHE, or AcH, a painful ailment in any part of the body, 
Aches may be either ſcorbutic, or rheumatic, owing to 
violent pains or the like. See HEA D- Ach, &c, 

ACHE, in fome old authors, a name given to the plant called 
apium palu/tre, or paludapium; in Engliſh SMALLAGE. 

ACHEMENIS, an herb mentioned by Pliny; ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to have the property of exciting terror. 

ACHERNER, or AchARN ER, in 4/tronomy, a {tar of the 
firſt magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of the conſtel- 
lation ER1Danvus, but inviſible in our latitude. 

ACHERSET, a meaſure of corn conjectured to be the 
ſame with our quarter or eight buſhels. Ihe monks of 
Peterborough had an allowance weekly of twelve acher- 
ſotes de frumento, and eight acherſotes We brofio, and fix de 
gradi, and eleven achzr/otes de fabis, &c. Spelman. 

ACHETA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which the an- 
cients called the large ſpecies of cx1C ADA, the nymphs of 
which they uſed to eat, and eſteemed an excellent food: 
the {maller kind, which ſeems to have been our middling 
ſort (for we have three kinds) they called TETT1- 
GONI1A, 

ACHIA, a kind of cane which grows in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is pickled there while green, with ſtrong vinegar and 
pepper, together with ſome other ſpice and ingredients. 

ACHIAR, is a Malayan word, ſignifying all ſorts of fruits 
and roots pickled with vinegar and ſpice, The Dutch 
import from Batavia all ſorts of achiar. The name is 
applied to whatever the achiar is made of; as bamboe 
achiar, &c, _ „ ? 

ACHLANUS, or Acyz1Nnus, in Natural Hiſtory, a word 
uſcd by the ancients to expreſs a ſtag or deer, in the ſe- 
cond yeat's age. In the firſt it was called nebrus, in the 


third dicrotus, and always aſter that cera/?es. 
Vor. I. No 4+ ; 
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ACHICOLUM, is uſed to expreſs the fornix tholus, of ſu- 
datorium of the ancient baths z which was a hot room 
where they uſed to ſweat, It is alſo called architholus. 

ACHILLEA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 

name given to the gum, which we at this time know by 
that of the /anguis draconis, or DRAGON'S-BLOOD. 
The ancient Greeks called this ciunabari; and the uſe of 
that word for the mineral which we now call cinnabar, 
was only becauſe of its being of the ſame fine red colour 
with this gum. Avicenna treating of the achillea ſays, 
it is otherwiſe called /anguzs draconis, and deſcribes it as 
a red gum, univerſally known in his time. 

ACHILLEA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, a genus of 
the fngenefia polygamia ſu per ua claſs of plants, the com- 
mon calyx of which is ovated, and imbticated with oval, 
acute, connivent ſquamæ; the compound. flower is tradi- 
ated ; the hermaphrodite florets are numerous and tu- 
bulous ; the ſemale florets are ligulated; and the proper 
hermaphrodite ones funnel-ſhaped ; there is no pericar- 
pium, and the ſeed is ſingle, oval, and naked. There 
are twenty-one ſpecies. See YARROW, 

AcnintEa Lie. See AGERATUM. 

ACH11.LEA Mantang. See JACOBE A. 

The ancient Botan;/ts gave the name achillea to à plant 
which is ſaid to be the ſame with our millefolium, from 
Achilles, who having been the diſciple of Chiron, firſt 
brought it into uſe for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 

ACHILLEA Gallica, a name given to mountain rag-wort, 
or corn MARYGOLD. 

ACHILLEIS, or AcHiLLE1D, a celebrated poem of Sta- 
tius, of the epic kind, wherein he propoſed to deliver 
the whole life and actions of Achilles, 

It only takes in his infancy, the poet being prevented 
from proceeding by death. 

It is a point controverted among the critics, whether the 
whole life of a hero, e. g. of Achilles, be a proper 
ſubject of an Eric poem ? | 

ACHILLES, a name which the ſchools give to the princi- 
pal argument alledged by each ſect of philoſophers in 
behalf of their ſyſtem. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, this is his Achilles; that is, bis 
maſter-proof ; alluding to the ſtrength and impottance 
of Achilles among the Greeks. 

Zeno's argument againſt moT10N, is peculiarly termed 
Achilles. — That philoſopher made a compariſon between 
the ſwiftneſs of Achilles, and the flownets of a tortoife : 
arguing, that, if the tortoiſe were one mile before Achil- 
les, and the motion of Achilles 100 times ſwifter thay that 
of the tortoiſe, yet he would never overtake it, But this 
ſophiſm is eaſily ſolved, by expreſſing the whole relative 
diſtance ran by the tortoiſe before Achilles overtook him, 
by the following ſeries, ;45+5355535+ reo55653s &c. the 
ſuma of which is of a mile; and the diſtance run by 
Achilles is one mile more; ſo that when Achilles had 
run 1 +; of a mile, he would have overtaken the tortoife, 

ACHILLES, tendon of, CHORDA Achillis, is a large TENDON, 
formed by the union of the tendons of the four extentor 
muſcles of the rooT, 

It is fo called, becauſe the fatal wound, whereby Achilles 
is ſaid to have been Cain, was given there. 

ACIIIOTE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the wraca, or aruato, called orleata, and oreilana, by 
other writers. See next Art. 

ACHIOTTE, a red drug from America, uſcd in dying, 
and in the preparation of chocolate. | 
The word is Braſilian, where it properly ſignifies the tree 
from whence this matter is procured, Ray writes it ache. 
Achiotte is the ſame with what the French frequently call 
Rob cob, and the Dutch orleane. It has been commonly 
eſteemed a kind of g , or earth; but later obſervers 
find it a flower, or ſeed of a tree, which grows chiefly in 

very hot countrics, as Yucatan or Campeche, and Gua- 
timala, It is about the ſize of a plum-tree, only more 
tufted ; its branches being longer than the trunk. The 
fruit is encloſed in a rind like a cheſnut, except that it 
is of an oval ſigure. It begins to open croſs-ways from 
the middle to the top, and fubdivides into four parts; 
having, in the middle, a beautiful carnation coloured 
flower. The tree has no leaves; but inſtead thereof 
ſhoots out filaments like thoſe of ſaffron, only bigger and 
longer. Between theſe grow little ſoft vermilion co- 
loured grains, about the fize of pepper-corns; which 
the Indians, ſeparating from the filament, bake in cakes 
of about half a pound each; in which form the drug is 
brought into Europe. 
The poor people. uſe achiotte inſtead of ſaffron ; it is uſed 
as marygolds are, to give a yellow colour to cheeſe, in 
Glouceſterſhire, and others mix as an ingredient in 
chocolate, during the grinding of the cocoa, the quam 
tity of two drams to a pound, to give it a reddiſh colour, 
& . though this practice was formerly more frequent 
than at preſent ; the 1 of its being an earth, which 
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even Mr. Ray fell into, having diſcredited its uſe. Some 
alſo uſe it to dye wax of a vermillion colour. Phyſicians 
hold it a good cordial, and a preſervative againſt retention 
of urine. It is made, as we make STARCH. 
According to Savary, to procure the achielte, they ſhake 
out the grains in an earthen veſſel, ſoak and then waſh 
them in ſeveral repeated warm waters, till they have diſ- 
charged all their vetmilion colour; after which letting 
the water ſtand to ſettle, the fecula at the bottom are 
taken and formed into little cakes and balls z which, when 
pres and not adviterated either with red earth, or fine 

rick-duſt, are highly valued. Some alſo uſe hre to boil 
the achiotte, and give it a farther conſiſtence. 

ACHIROPCETOS, a name given by ancient writers to 
certain miraculous pictures of Chriſt and the Virgin, 
ſuppoſed to have been made without hands. 
The moſt celebrated of theſe is the pinned of Chriſt, 
preſerved in the church of St. John Lateran at Rome; 
ſaid to bave been began by St. Luke, but finiſhed by the 
miniſtry of angels. : 

The word is Greek, and derived from a, without, xc, 
hand, and wow, 19 make. Du-Cange. 

ACHLIS. See MAcur 1s. 

 ACHLYS, in Medicine, a darkneſs or dimneſs of fight, 
ariſing from a ſmall cicatricula on the pupil, occaſioned by 
a ſuperhcial ulcer on the cornea. 

The word is Greek, and literally ſignifies a kind of cloud. 
In a metaphorical ſenſe, ach alſo denotes a diſorder of the 
womb : anſwering to what Latin writers call /uffo utert. 

AcHLys, in Mythology, is applied by ſome Greek authors 
to the firſt Being, who exiſted before the creation of the 
worid. of chaos, and of the gods. 

ACHNE has various ſignifications : ſometimes it denotes 
lint, at other times chaff, or froth of the ſea. Hippo- 
crates uſes it to dencte a white mucilage, obſervable in 
the eyes of patients who have ſevers; and alſo a white 
mucus in the fauces, thrown up from the lungs. 

ACHOR, in Medicine, the third ſpecies or degree of a 
TINEA, or ſcald-head. 

Acher is a ſort of ſmall running ulcer on the face and 
head, chiefly of children while they ſuck z by which the 
ſkin is broke into a number of little holes, out of which 
iſſues a viſcid humour, like cher, whence its name. 
Achor differs from the favus and TINEA only in the de- 
gree of virulence. It is called favus when the perfora- 
tions are large, and the tinea, when they are like thoſe 
which are made by moths in cloth. 
Writers of medical obſervations afford divers anomalous 
inſtances of achores, viz. ſome are found even in aged 
people; others on the feet; others reſembling the venc- 
real diſeaſe ; others which diſappeared upon cutting the 
hair, and returned on its growing anew ; others followed 
by a thickneſs of hearing; others by panics; and others 
by a gutta ſerena, Their drying up has ſometimes been 
followed by a fever, their repulſion inwards by an epilepſy. 

Acros, in Mythology, the god of flies; to whom, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the inhabitants of Cyrene ſacrificed, in or- 
der to obtain deliverance from theſe inſects, and the diſ- 
orders occaſioned by them. 

ACHRAS, in Botany. See SAPOTA, 

ACHROMATIC, in Optics; a term, ſays M. Des Landes, 
firſt introduced into his a/{ronomy, to denote TELESCOPES 
of a new invention, contrived to remedy aberrations in 
colours. The word is compoſed of the privative a, and 
Xpuua, colour. See ABERRATION and TELESCOPE, 

ACHRONICAL, in A/tronemy. See ACRONYCHAL. 

ACHTELING, a meaſure for liquids uſed in Germany. 
Thirty-two achteling, make a heemer 3, four ſciltems, or 
ſciltins make an achteling. 

ACHTENDEELING, or ACHTELING, a meaſure for 
grain, uſed in ſome parts of Holland. 

ACHY, a ſpecies of CA+ss1A that grows in Arabia, 

ACHYKANTHES, in Botany, a ſpecies of the pentan- 
dria monogynia claſs : its characters are, that the calyx 
is five-lcaved, it has no corolla, the ſtigma is bikd, 
and the ſeeds ſingle. There are ten ſpecies, 

ACHYRONIA, in Betany, a name given by Van Royen, 
to a genus of plants of the papilionaceous kind, called by 
Linnæus ASPALATHUS. 

ACHYROPHORUSs, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
lants of the ſame characters with the HypocuzaR1s, 
ACIA, a term in the Roman Surgery, concerning the 
meaning of which pay cnn, and commentators, are 
much divided. Celſus, ſpeaking of the healing of wounds, 
either by ſuture, or the fibula, ſays, each is beſt effected 
by means of a ſoft ac, not too much twiſted, that it 

may fit the eaſier on the body. 


Boxhornius will have the acia to be the acus of the fibula, | 


or that part which is pinched. In which view acia mollis 
only imported, that it was not ſet ſo as to pinch too much. 
ACICOCA, an herb that grows in Peru, and is ſometimes 


uſed inſtead of the herb paraguay, of which it is ſaid to | 


have all the properties. 


ACICULZ, in Natural Hiftory, ſmall ſpikes, or prickles, 
in form of needles, with which nature has armed ſeveral 
creatures. See Tab. of Fiſhes, N“ 2. Tab. of tefiaccous 
and cruſtaceons Animals, NY 13. Tab. II. of Duadrupeds, 
N 19. 

ACIDS uerive their name from the word acere, to be ſharp ; 
which expreſſes one quality by which they are diftin- 
guiſhed, viz, their ſour taſte, "They form one of the ge- 
neral claſſes, into which ſimple ſalts ate divided, and are 
the moit {imple of all faline ſubſtances. If they were 
ſeparated from water, to which they have a ſtrong afli- 
nity, and from all other ſubſtances not neceſſary to their 
ſaline effence, they would appear under a concrete or 
ſolid form; but the contact of the air, which is loaded 
with watery vapours, is ſufficient to diſſolve them, and 
therefore they are always in a fluid ſtate, On this ac- 
count, it is not eaſy to aſcertain the quantity of acid in 
acid liquors. Homberg made ſeveral experiments to this 
put pole, by combining acid liquors with ſalt of tartar, ſo 
as to form neutral ſalts; imagining that the weight gain- 
ed by this alkali from its union with acids, or the ditfer- 
ence between the weight of the ſalt of tartar and the neu- 
tral ſalt produced, was equal to the weight of real acid 
contained in the quantity of acid liquor employed, But 
as he did not conſider that the air expelled from falt of 
tartar, during its combination with acids, makes a very 
conſiderable part of the weight of that alkali, the infer- 
ences from his experiments are not juſt; and the real 
quantity of acid contained in an acid liquor, is fo much 
more than the quantity inferred by him, as the whole 
weight of the tixable ir dtengaged from the falt of tartar, 
Acid lalts are all found to be volatile; by which they are 
dininguiſhed from the reſt, which are either fixed, or 
have an urinous, inſtead of an acid taſte. 

Some chemical philoſophers have even made it very 
probable, that it is the cu, which is the ſaline part, or 
principle, in all ſa!tss They conhder it as a ſubtle, pe- 
netrating ſubſtance, diffuſed through the ſeveral parts of 
the globe; which, according to the different matters it 
happens to be united with, produces different kinds of 
bodies. Of this ſentiment is fir Iiaac Newton. In de- 
* compounding ſulphur, ſays that author, we get an acid 
© ſalt of the fame nature with oil of ſulphur per cam pa— 
nam; which ſame acid, abounding in the bowels of the 
© earth, unites ſometimes with earth, and thus makes 
© alum; ſometimes with earth and men, and thus 
compounds ſulphur.” In reality, all our native ſalts, 
though without any mixture from art, arc yet found to 
be real mixtures; and their compolition and decompoſi— 
tion are caſily made. 
Acids polleſs ſeveral common properties, beſides the {harps 
neſs or ſourneſs of their talte, They are readily united 
with water; and from this union, a new conpound fluid 
is formed, whoſe ſpecific gravity differs from the mean 
gravity of its component parts. "They may be likewiſe 
combined with ſpirits of wine, and form a very volatile 
ſubſtance, which chemiſts have denominated ether. 
They may be alſo combined with abſorbent earths. with 
alkaline ſalts, with metallic ſubſtances, with phlogiſton, 
and with oils; and in the proceſs of uniting with them, 
diſcharge all or part of the fixable air which they con- 
tain. The combination with alkaline ſubltances occa- 
ſions a violent efferveſcence, and produces neutral ſalts. 
They diſſolve the aſhes of vegetables, and the ſolid parts 
of animals. All ſolutions, the metallic ones excepted, 
deſtroy the acrimony of the diſſolving acid, and the men- 
ſtruum loſes its diſſolving power. 
Acids likewiſe, for the moſt part, agree in changing into 
red the blue colours of vegetable juices, and in hcight- 
ening the colour of thoſe that are red. But this pro— 
perty is not common to all acids; for the volatile ſulphu- 
reous acid deſtroys theſe colours. Nor is it peculiar to 
acids; for alum, a neutral ſalt, produces the {ame effect. 
Acids reſiſt fermentation; they are not ſo eaſily frozen 
as water, and they generate cold, when poured upon ice. 
M. Homberg explains the actions of acids on alkalies, and 
accounts for the great number of little bubbles, and the 
heat produced thereby in the following manner. The 
matter of light, which he ſuppoles to be the chemical 
principle, ſulphur, and to poſſeſs the whole extent of the 
univerſe, is kept in a perpetual motion by the continual 
impulſes which the ſun, and fixed ſtars give it; but this 
motion, happening on ſome occaſions to be {lackened, 
may be retrieved again, and augmented by the near ap- 
proach of flame, which this author ſuppoſes to be the 
only matter capable of giving motion to light. Light 
cannot proceed in its motions, without continually ſtrik- 
ing againſt the ſolid bodies, and paſting through all the 
prom ones whith it meets with, 
zuppoſe, now, acids to be little, ſolid, pointed bodies, 
ſwimming at liberty in an aqueous fluid, and kept in 
continual motion by the repeated impulſes of the matter 
of light; and alkalizcs to be ſpongious bodies, whoſe 
pores 
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res have formerly been filled with the points of acids, | 
and which till retain the dents or impreſſions thereof, 
and are ready to receive the like points again: it is caſy 
to conceive, that it ſome of theſe porous alkalies float in 
the ſame liquor wherein the ſolid acids float, theſe latter, 
being impelled by the matter of light, will enter the ca- 
vities of the former; and that they will do it the more 
readily, if the motion of the impelling light has been ac- 
celerated by external heat. 
The introduction of acids into the pores of alkalies is, to 
all appearance, effected with great velocity and friction; 
inaſmuch as it produces fo conſiderable a degree of heat; 
and as the pores of the alkalies were before filled with 
an aerial matter, which is now expelled by the poiats 
of the acids, that air is put in motion, and produces the 
bubbles which are ſo much the more ſenſible, as the 
heat accompanying the action is the greater, Homberg's 
Eſſai du Sel principe. 
Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for the effects of acids, by the 
great principle of attraftion. Sce AFFINITY, 
Acids differ conſiderably from eack other with regard to 
their ſtrength, their ſolvent power, and the changes pro- 
duced in them by the bodies on which they aQ. 
Acids ſeem, from their univerſality, to be of the greateſt 
uſe in the ceconomy of the world. The air, earth, and 
ſea, abound with them. It is obſerved, that the air is 
moſt replete with acid, when the wind blows from the 
north and eaſt, and when the weather is-lerene ; a fact 
which, according to Hoffman, is confirmed by the ob- 
ſervations of thoſe who are concerned in nitre works: 
from whence we may conclude, that the atrial acid is in 
firumental to the production of cold in the air. ne 
analogy between acids and cold, and between alk lies ani 
heat, is very remarkable, Heat and alkalies promote the 
putrefaction of dead bodies; or, in other words, deſttoy 
the coheſion of their parts: on the contrary, acids and 
cold preſerve them from putretaction, by preſerving the 
coheſion of their component parts. 
Acids are diſtributed into three general claſſes, according 
to the ſubſtances from which they are exttacteq; viz 
animal, mineral, and vegetable acids. Ncvertheicls, it is the 
opinion of Stahl, and of other eminent chemilts, that there 
is but one primitive ACID; and that all the other acids 
are only different modifications or combinations of it. 
Ac1v, Aerial, a name given by Mr. Bergman of Upſal to 
fixed air, becauſe he found that this ſpecies of air had an 
acid quality, by its changing the blue juice of tourneſole 
into red; and the fact was farther verified by Mr. Hey, 
and Mr. Bewley; the latter of whom has proved, by a 
ſeries of experiments, that fixed air does not owe its ac/- 
dity entircly to the nature of the ſubſtances from which 
it is extracted, as fig. Landriani, and ſome foreign philo- 
ſophers imagine; but that it is an original acid ſui generis, 
expelled from the ſubſtances with which it is combined 
by the force of fire, or by the power of a ſuperior acid; 
but Dr. Prieltley rather apprehends, that it is a modifi- 
cation of the nitrous acid. See Alk, fixed. 
Acid of Amber is ſuppoſed by Dr. Monro to be an acid ſu; 
generis, and extracted from ſalt of amber. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixvii. p. i. N“ 49. 
AciDs, Animal, are thoſe which have been lately diſcovered 
in certain animal ſubſtances; as butter, fat, blood, ants, 
and flies. | 
M. Homberg firſt aſcertained the exiſtence of a latent 
animal acid, and he has propoſed two ways of procuring 
it. One way is, by concentrating the phieym which 
ariſes firſt in the common diſtillation of animal ſubſtances 
for their volatile ſalt and oil, The teſiduum of this 
phlegmatic liquor, when it has been rediſtilled with a 
gentle heat, till only a ſmall portion is left, will yield 
an acid; which he has ſometimes concentrated ſo far 
that it ſeemed to be as ſtrong as common vinegar. 
The other method of collecting this acid is, by mixing 
earthy matters with the animal ſubjeCt at firſt, and urg- 
ing the diſtillation after all the alkaline ſalt and oil have 
ariſen, The acid is at length forced out by the great ve- 
hemence of fire. Whether this acid be any other than 
part of the vegetable acid derived from plants in the ordi- 
nary way of food and nutrition, or of the acid of the 
marine (alt which animal! ſubſtances poſſeſs, mult be de- 
termined by future experiments and obſervations, But 
it is certain that they differ in the ſame circumſtances as 
the vegetable acids do from mineral acids. 
Dr. Hooke has long fince obſerved, that inſets which 
are furniſhed with ſtings, as bees, waſps, and hornets, 
diſcharge, when irritated, an acid juice; but none yield 
ſo large a quantity as ants. Ants in their chris, or 
maggot ſtate, have no acid; but if a ſtick be thrult into 
an ant hill, they will diſcharge a fluid, which has an 
acid taſte and ſmell; and which will make the blue lowers 
of ſuccory, borrage, &c red. And this acid obtained, 
either by diſtillation, or by throwing the living animals 
into water, till it is ſufficiently impregnated with it, will, 


oy 
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Acips, Mineral, are one 0 


ACI 


with lead, make a peculiar fort of ſaccharum ſaturn, 
which on diſtillation will give back the acid in its own 
form again, M. Margraaf has demonſtrated, by ſome 
late experiments, that it bears no analogy either to the 
marine or vitriolic acid; becauſe it does not precipitate 
ſilver, lead, or mercury, from the nitrous acid, nor quick- 
lime from the marine. He concludes upon the whole, 


that this acid much reſembles that of vinegar, though in 
ſome re-ſpeCts it is different. 


AciDs, Concrete, are ſaline ſolid ſubſtances, which have 


the properties of acids; ſuch are cryſtals of tartar, eſſen- 
tial ſalt of vegetables, the volatile acid ſalt of amber, and 
ol ſome other bitumens, and the flowers of benjamin. 


Acip, Fluor, is a new mineral acid, ſo called from the 


name which the chemills have given to the ſubſtance 
from which it is extracted. This ſubſtance is of the 
ſame kind with the Derbyſhire ſpar. The acid is ex- 
pelled from it by oil of vitrici ; and as it was diſcovered 
by Mr. Scheele, a Swede, it is often diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Swediſh acid. Mr, Scheele ſuppoſed, that 
acid and water were the conſtituent parts of the ſoſſil 
from which it was produced. Mr. Boulanger appre- 
hends, that this new acid is only the acid of falt com- 
bined with an earthy ſubſtance. But Dr. Pricſt'ey, in 
the reſult of his experiments, has proved, that the 
fluor acid is the acid of vitriol, charged with ſo much 
phlogiſton as is neceſſary to its taking the form of air, 
and alſo with much of the earthy matter of the ſpar, 


Experimen's and Obſervations on different kinds of Air, 
vol. it. p. 188. 


Acibs Fluor ſometimes denote thoſe acids, which ate al- 


ways in a fluid ſtare ; ſuch are the volatile, vittiolic, ni- 
trous, marine ads, and thoſe which are obtained by 
diſtillation from vegetable and animal ſubſtances. 


AciD, Marine, is one of the three mineral acids; ſo called, 


ber mite !t is generally obtained from ſea fait; though it 
oy be hixewife extracted from tal gem, or follile lalts, 
and iron the falt of ſaline foun ains and pits. i his acid 
1s ſtronger than auy of thoſe of the vegetable and animal 
kin»dvm; bur weaker than the vitriolic or the nitrous. 
It is never ſound pure, but always combined with an 
alkali, fo as to form a neutral ſalt, As it is note volatile 
than the other mineral acids, it cannot be ſo eaſily com- 
bined with phlogiſton, though many facts ſufficiently aſ- 
certain the practicability of ſuch à combination. This 
ſpecies of acid is ſup! oſed by the chemiſts to be an off- 
ſpring of the v/triolic acid, and to conſiſt of this acid 
combined with an inflammable aud a mercurial princi- 
ple. Becker aſcribes its peculiar properties to a princi- 
ple, which he calls mercurial earth; but Stahl rejects 
this part of his theory; and expreſſes a wiſh, that the 
exiſtence of the mercurial earth could be as well aſcer- 
tained as the exiſtence of phlogiſton. 

Ihe marine acid eaſily diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; 
it acts with great difficulty on tin, and ſcarcely acts at 
all in its liquid ſtate on Glver, mercury, lead, or regulus of 
antimony. Ir diflolves gold by the help of the nitrous 
acid; and by a modern diſcovery, gold and platina are 
rendered ſoluble in this menitruum, either by previous 
ſolution in aqua regia and precipitation from that men- 
ſtruum, by means of an alkali, or by a previous calcina- 
tion with tin and other imperfect metals. 

Some of the moſt remarkable phenomena attending the 
combination of marine acid with metallic ſubſtances, are 
the following: it diſſolves theſe ſubſtances with leſs heat 
and efferveſcence, and with fewer vapours than nitrous 
acid does, It forms with all the metals, which it diſ- 
ſolves, excepting iron and copper, ſalts capable of 
cryſtallization. The metals with which it contracts 
the ſtrongeſt union, are thoſe to which it unites with 
the greateſt difficulty. Marine acid volatilizes either 


- Wholly or in part, the metals with which it is united ; 


and forms with thoſe metallic ſubitances to which it 
moſt firmly adheres, ſuch as mercury, tegulus of anti- 
mony, ſilver, and lead, metallic falts, much more corro- 
ſive than thoſe formed by the vitriolic or nitrous acid. 
Homberg indeed found, that marine acid of itſelf corrodes 
glaſs more than any other acid. 

This acid can only be obtained by means of an interme- 
diate ſubſtance ſufficiently powertul to diſengage it from 
the native fixed alkali, which is the baſis of common ſalt. 
Vitriolic acid is the moſt proper for this purpoſe. 

f the general claſſes into which 
acids are diſtributed. They derive their name from the 
mineral {ſubſtances from which they are procured ; and 
they are ſubdivided into the marine, pos and vitri- 
olic ACIDS. With reſpect to their general character, 
they are more ſimple, leſs volatile, more ſuſceptible of 


concentration, and ſtronger thau the acids obtained from 


animals or vegetables. 


Acid, Nitrous, is the moſt limited, and the leaſt frequent 


in the earth, of all the mineral acids. It is ſeldom met 
with in any combination, but in the neutral falt, from 
which 


ACI 


which it derives its name. The concentrated nitrous acid 
is weaker and much more volatile than the vitriolic. In 
this ſtate it Nrongly attracts the moiſture of the air, and 
when mixed with water, occaſions a great heat and ebul- 
lition. M. Beaume obſerves, that while they are mixing, 
the liquor aſſumes a blue or deep green colour, though 
the vapours at the ſame time retain their original yellowiſh 
red. It fulminates, when ignited, on the contact of 
any inflammable matter; and burſts into flame, when 
mixed with diſtilled and expreſſed oils, It is of a yel- 
lowiſh red flame-colour, emits vapours of the ſame co- 
lour, and poſſeſſes a peculiar taſte and ſmell, The i- 
trous acid contains phlogiſton, and yet takes it with avi- 
dity from moſt other ſubſtances. By means of this pro- 
perty, the ſubſtances into which it enters, burn without 
the aſſiſtance of common air, : 

This acid is one of the moſt powerful menſtruums in 
chemiltry ; not that it is ſtronger than either the vt iolic 
or marine; but on account of the facility, quickneſs, and 
activity, with which it diſſolves moſt ſubſtances. It cor. 
rodes and diſſolves all metallic bodies, except gold and 
platina; and Dr. Brandt has found, that by particular 
management it can diſſolve gold. But its action is moſt 
vehement on thoſe metals which contain moſt inflam- 
mable matter, as zinc and iron. This acid combined 
with fixed vegetable alkali forms nitte; with marine or 
foſſil alkali, it forms a neutral ſalt, which ſhoots into cu- 
bical cryſtals, hence called nitrum cubicum; with volatile 
alkali, it produces the nitrous ſal ammonia um. Nitrous 
acid eaſily diſſolves all calcareous and abſorbent earths. It 
is eaſily combined with oils, and with ſpirits of wine. 
This acid, which is ſometimes called ſpirit of nitre, may 
be procured by mixing two parts of dry and powdered clay, 
with one part of nitre, and diſtilling the compoſition in 
a reverberatory ſurnace, with a gradual heat. Clay is 
very proper for decompoſing nitre, becauſe it contains 
a vVitriclic acid. Martial vitriol is uſed for producing 


ſmoaking ſpirit of nitre : and pure vitriolic acid is made | 


uſe of in diſtilling Glauber's ſmoaking ſpirit of nitre. 
Ac1D, Phoſphoric. See PHOSPHORUS, 
Acib, Vague, a general term uſed by ſome chemiſts for 
the vitriolic acid. 
This mixing with foſſil oil, petroleum, oleum terre, or the 
like, conſtitutes the various ſorts of native foſſil tranſpa- 
rent ſulphurs ; uniting with ſemi-metals, it forms cin- 
nabar, antimony and other foſhls, both ſolid and fluid; 
uniting with metals, it forms divers kinds of vitriols 
with calcareous earths, different alams; and laſtly with 
pyrites, which is the matrix of vitriol, calcined in a wood 
fire, it produces common ſulphur. See Acips. 
AciDs, Vegetable, are thoſe which are procured from vege- 
table ſubltances. Such are the juices of ſour fruit, tour 
wine, or vinegar ; cryſtals of tartar ; all the eſſential 
acid, concrete ſalts, procured by cryſtallization from the 
expreſſed juices of plants; and laſtly, all the acids obtained 
from vegetable ſubſtances in analyſing them by diſtillation 
They differ from mineral acids in being leſs ſimple, leſs 
fixed, leſs ſuſceptible of concentration, and weaker. 
AciD, /Vitriclic, is the third ſpecies of the mineral acids; 
and was formerly obtained from martial vitriol. This 
acid is copiouſly diffuſed through the earth, the waters of 
the ocean, and the atmoſphere, and is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be the baſis of all the other acids. It abounds moſt 
in the mirferal kingdom, combined with various other 
bodies. Its ſpecific gravity, when it is highly concen- 
trated, is more than double that of water. M. Hellot 
obtained ſome, concentrated to fuch a degree as to be- 
come ſolid and eryſtalline. This acid being likewiſe more 
' fixed than water, admits a much greater degree of heat. 
It very freely imbibes moiſture, and acquires hereby a 
very conſiderable increaſe of weight. It ditlolves the aſhes 
of vegetable and calcareous earths; and when combined 
with the latter forms a matter called /c/enites, reſembling 
ſalt in its appearance, but differing Irom it in taſte and 
ſolubility. It may be likewiſe combined with alkalies, 
both vegetable, fixed, and foſſile. This acid alſo acts upon 
all metallic ſubſtances by means of their phlogiſton, and 
diſſolves them with a moderate efferveſcence and heat; 
and by diſcharging part of the inflammable principle, 
calcines them more or leſs, according to their nature, 
and the manner of making the ſolution. This acid, when 


{ſtrongly concentrated, will act powerfully on oils; and 


being diſtilled together with, ſpirits of wine, yields ther. 
The vitriolic acid is more ſimple and powerful than the 
nitrous and marine acids, {eparates them from the alkaties 
to which they are united, and ſubſtitutes itſelf in their 
place. This acid may be procured by collecting the va- 
pour of burning ſulphur, contined by means of a glaſs 
bell, and received into the vapour of water, 

Acips, Volatile, are thoſe which are more volatile than other 
acids, ſuch is the volatile vitriolic, or ſulphureous acid, 
which is only the common vitrielic ACID combined with 
pblogiſton. Thoſe who are deſirous of farther informa» 
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tion concerning the ſubject of acids in general, and the 
ſeveral claſſes and ſpecies of them above enumerated, 
may conſult Neumann's Works, tranſlated by Dr. Lewis, 
and Macquer's Dictionary of Chemiſtry, Engl. Tranſl. 


Ac1Ds, in the MHateria Medica, denotes ſuch medicines as 


are poſſeſſed of an acid quality: as vinegar, ſpirit of vi- 
triol, &c. 


Acibps and alkalirs have been conſidered by ſome chemiſts 


as the two azh/ctee of nature, the great inſtruments where- 
by all things were effected; and the cauſes not only of 
natural, but preternatural diſeaſes and cures. This hy- 
potheſis we chiefly owe to Tachenius, a German che- 
miſt, and a follower of Helmont's ſyſtem, who publiſhed 
two books to ſhew, that all natural things are compoſed 
of alkali and acid. The acid, which was generated in the 
air from the ſun, and contained in it the hidden feeds 
of all things, aſſociated the alka/i to itſelf; and from 
hence, as a paſſive ſubject, aroſe the eſſe, or forms of 
things, Ile was followed by Swalve, and his doctrine 
has been ſince defended by others, but combated and 
refuted by Bohnios, Boyle, Bertrand, Pitcairn, Hoff- 
man, &c. 

Some have pretended to correct and improve this hypo- 
thebs of acid and alkali, by making acid and wiſcid the 
cauſes of all diteaſes, and fluid a/tal: the inſtrument of 
all cures. Act. Erud, Lipl. an. 168g. 

In reality, though the terms acid and alkali be new, no- 
tions much reſembling thoſe atready recited may be met 
with in ancient writers, who frequently aſcribe the origin 


of many diſeaſes to unnatural, four, and corrolive juices 
in the body. 


Acips, Mr. Boyle obſerves. not only diſturb the body while 


they continue acid, but in many caſes create diſtempers, 
whereof they ſhould ſeem the remedies. 

Helmont aflerts, that no acid can be lodged naturally in 
any part of the body, except the ſtomach ; that if ic ex- 
tend farther, it becomes unnatural, infects the {weet and 
balſamic juices, and proves ihe cauſe of molt diſcaſes. 
'To correct the redundancy of acids in the flomach, all 
alkalious, or urinary ſalts, both hxed, as of wormwood, 
centaury, carduus; and volatile, as fpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, ſpirit and fait of harthorn, icurvy-grals, &c. are 
recommended. Under corrections alſo come all tixed, 
earthy, or metalline concretes, which abſorb the acid, as 
iron, ſaccharum ſaturni, antimony, and all oils and fat 
things, which obtund and inoſculate the parts of acids, 
as ſpirits of wine, oil ot cloves, &c. 

The medicinal qualities of acids are much diſputed by 
many Paylicians. Some alledge that they are hurtful in 
coughs, and moſt of them, the juice of lemons excepted, 
in diſcaſes of the breaſt. A large doſe of ſuch as are 
very concentrated, taken internally, would prove a very 
corroſive poiton, However, acids, properly adminiſtered, 
are exccllent cooling, and aperitive, medicines, fit to 
quench thirſt, and to lefſen the acriony of the bile; 
theſe being powertul antz/eptics, are elteemed good in all 
putrid and malignant dilcalesz nor are they leſs ellica- 
cious in inflammatory and feveriſh caſes. However, 
great care ought to be taken not to adminiſter them in 
{uch large quantities as to corrode the bowels, or to co- 
agulate the blood. Acids are allo commended in the 
plague, and as ) pes. Thus vinegar not only ferves to 
top bæmorthages, but being ſprinkled upon a red-hot 
tile, or iron, corrects the putretaction of the air. 


ACIDITY, Acipirtas, the quality which conſtitutes or 


denominates a bedy acid; or that ſenſation of ſharpacſs 
and fournets which acids excite upon the taſte. 


ACIDULZ, in Natural Hi/ory, a ſpecies of mineral wa- 


ters, diſtinguiſhed by a latent acidity in their nature. 
When they are accompanied with heat, they are called 
acidulæ ; but it heat be added-to their biiſk fpirit, they 
are denominated erm. 
Acidulæ are native waters, impregnated with particles of 
iome acid mineral, as vitriol, alum, nitre, or falt; and 
as Dr. Scip of Pyrmont firſt diſcovered, in 1736, and 
Dr. Brownrigg ot Whitehaven farther evinced, with a 
conliderable quantity of fixed air, formerly known by the 
name of their hit, or mephiris, to which they owe their 
briſk ſparkling quality. Phil, Tranſ. Abr. vol. viii. p. 
659; and Phil. Tranſ. vol. lv. p. 236, &c. For Dr. 
Frieſtleyꝰs method of making artificial, waters of this kind, 
ſee the article PYTRMONT. 
The phyſicians alfo frequently include chalybeat and alu— 
minous, oi ferruginous, waters, under the claſs of aci- 
dulg. | 
Their virtues depend, in general, on the principles and 
ingredients in their compolition. A general analyſis of 
mineral waters -may be made, either by evaporation, 
which will diſcover both the quantity of ſolid matter con- 
tained in the water, and by ſubſequent trials, the pecu- 
liar nature of it; or by diſtillation, whence it may be 
known, whether the water contains any volatile matter, 
laline or bituminous; or again, by the mixture of certain 
lidquors. 


liquors. The moſt common for this purpoſe are the in- 
fuſion of galls, ſyrup of violets, . tart, per. delig. tinkt. 
argenti, ſal. alk. vol. tint. ſulp. vol. ſoap, and aqua fortis. 
But for a minute and more accurate inveſtigation, the 
materials are more numerous, and the apparatus more 
conſiderable. The operator ſhould be provided with 
ſcales and weights, a hydroſtatic balance, different forts 
of glaſſes and cements, a thermometer, a hand-pump, 
microſcopes, crucibles, &c. 
A ſmall quantity of the infuſion of galls will diſcover 
whether the water be impregnated with iron. If it con- 
tains a coarſer oker, the colour {truck by the gals is very 
dark ; the finer iron produces an inky purple; but the 
fineſt, ſuch as the pyrmont water contains, gives an 
azure blue. A dram of ſyrup of violet, mixed with a 
ſmall wine-glaſs of the mineral water, will produce a 
reen colour, if there be any alkaline ſalt, or alum, in 
it; though Dr. Rutty ſays, that if the ſpirit be new, 
alum will turn it red. This green colour is alſo obſerved, 
when a ſolution of iron is met with; with an acid, the 
ſyrup produces a red, | 
Ol. tart. per deliq. dropped into a ſmall quantity of the 
water to be examined, diſcovers earthy matter, by preci- 
pitating it in the form of a white cloud: if a whitiſh 
cloud riſes to the top, and the water be clear under- 
neath, the quantity of earthy matter is very little. This 
oil precipitates the contents of all hard waters. If it 
meets with a ſolution of mercurial particles, it diſcovers 
them by producing a yellow colour; and it ferments 
with acids. | 
Tinct. argenti, if made with pure aqua fortis, is the moſt 
delicate addition for diſcovering ſea-ſalt in water, which 
it joins with, and falls in a milky cloud. 
Sal. alk. vol. precipitates the contents of hard water, and 
diſcovers mercury, or any of its preparations, by turn- 
ing the liquor whitiſh, and coagulating part of it. It 
diſcovers copper, by producing a blue colour. 
Tin#t. ſulph. vol. diſcovers lead in water, by turning it 
into a dulky brown colour. Soap readily determines 
whether the water be hard or ſoft, by diſſolving in it; if 
hard, the ſoap curdles; but if ſoſt, forms with it an ho- 
mogenous mixture, and with a little agitation a froth 
is raiſed. Agua 2 turns the water into a green colour, 
if it contains a ſolution of copper. After all Dr. Lewis 
obſerves, that he can recollect but two inſtances, in 
which ſimple mixture affords any degree of certainty ; 
blue colour from copper and. volatile alkali, and the 
bluiſh or purple from iron, and ſome aſtringents. See 
Hoffman de Acidulis, &c. Shaw's Improvements on 
Mineral Waters, in his Chemical Works, and Neuman's 
Works, with Dr. Lewis's Additions, p. 252. 

ACIDULATED, any thing wherein acid juices have been 
put, in order to give it a coolneſs, and briſkneſs. 

ACIDULOUS denotes a thing that is ſlightly acid; it is 
ſynonymous with the word /ub-acid. 

ACIDUM A therium, aluminoſum, catholicum. primigenium, 
ſulphureum, are all different names for sy A of vitriol. 

AcipuM Pingue, a name firſt given by MI. Meyer, and 
afterwards adopted by M. Crans, and ſome other German 
chemiſts, to a certain cauſtic acid, which magnelia, lime- 
ſtone, or any calcareous earth, meets with in the fire, 
and attracts, loting at the ſame time a conhderable, por- 
tion of water; and by means of which it is neutrali/ed, 
rendered cau/tic and uncryſtallizable, and deprived ot the 
property of efferveſcence with acids. M. Meyer ſuppoſes, 
that this ſubltance nearly approaches to that of fire and 
of light; that by the aid of this gcid lime unites, with oil, 
diſſolves ſulphur, &c. that it enters very abundantly into 
the compoſition of vegetables and animals; that it is this 
which eſcapes from charcoal when burning, which in- 
creales the weight of metallic ca/ces, and in general an- 
ſwers the various purpoſes in nature, which the Enghth 
philoſophers, Hales, Black, Macbride, Prieſtley, and 
others, have aſcribed to fixed air. See Alk, fixed, 
This new doctrine was attacked, and the Englith ſyſtem 
defended, in the year 1769, by M. Jacquin, a profeflor 
at Vienna z but before this period it had made a very ra- 
pid progrels in Germany; it was adopted by many che- 
mills of reputation, and taught publicly in their ſchools, 
In 1779, M. Crans, phyſician to the king of Pruſſia, 

publithed a reply to M. Jacquin ; in which he diſcovers a 
very zealous attachment to the acidum pingue of M. Meyer. 
Sce Lavoiſier's Eſſays Phybcal and Chemical, vol. i. | 

AciduM Vitrioli vineſum. Sce ETRER and SPIRLT 
A}therial of Frobenius. 

ACINACES, in Antiquity, a kind of cutlaſs or ſcimetar, in 
ule among the Perbans. ' 

ACINARIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the marſh 
whoctle-berries, or vaccinia paluſtria. 

ACINI, in Botany, ſmall grains, or berries, growing in 
buaches, after the manner of grapes; allo the {tones or 
leeds of grapes. The berries ot the eder, privet, ivy, XC. | 
are of this kind, and ſo called, 

Vol. I. NV 4. 


Anatomiſts have called ſome glands, of a ſimilar forma- 

ng glandulofi. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 4. 

itt. bb. | 

ACINIFORMIS Tunica, the ſame with the TUNIca UVEA 
of the eye. It is allo called acingſa tunica. 

ACINODENDRON, in Botany, the name given by Bur- 
man, in his Theſaurus, to a genus of plants, afterwards 
called EL As TOM, belonging, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
to the genus thymus, and to the claſs and order didynamia 
gymnoſpermia. 

ACINOS, ſtone, or wild Bas1L. 

ACINUS properly fgnifies the grape. See Actnr. It is 
alſo the name of the $TAPHYLOMA. 

ACIPENSER, in 1chthyo/ogy. See ACCIPENSER. 

ACIFLH, in Ornithology, the common Mexican name for 
the great creſted diver, common to Europe and America, 


and more uſually called by authors, the LE HUS u, or 
water-hare. Ray. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT- Money, a ſum paid, in ſome 
parts of England, by tenants, on the death of their 
landlords, as an acknowledyment of their new lords. 

ACLIDES, in the Roman Military Art, a kind of miſſive 
weapon, having a thong fixed to it, by which, after 
caſting it out of the hand, it might be drawn back 
again. 

Servius deſcribes the aclids as full of ſpiculæ, or emi- 
nences. It was full of ſpikes, and ſo would do miſchief 
both where it ſtruck, and in the withdrawing. Each 
warrior ſeems to have been furniſhed with two. Voſl. 
Etym. Aquin. Lex. Mil. tom. i. p. 14. Pitiſc. Lex. 


Aut. tom. i. p. 17. 

ACLO WA, in Botany, the name of a plant common in 
Guinea, and uſed by the natives to curc the itch. They 
rub it on the body, as we do our unguents. Petivier 
accounts it a kind of col/utea, and has named it the Guinea 
ſcorpioide colutea, with leaves like the gum tragaeanth 
ſhrub. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

ACME, the height or top of any thing. 

The word is Greek, ſignifies point, and is more eſpeci- 
ally uſed to denote the height, or utmoſt vehemence, of 
a diſtemper. 


Accordingly, ſome in/titution-writers divide diſeaſes into 
four ſtates, or periods: 

1. Arche, the beginning, or firſt attack. 2. Anabaſis, the 
growth. 3. Acne, the height; and 4. Paracme, which 
is the declenſion of the diſtemper. 

ACMELLA, in Botany, a plant which grows in the iſland 
of Ceylon, of which there are three ſpecies noted by 
botaniſts. It is commended in nephritic diſorders, but 
very rarely uſed. It is alſo called ACHAMELLA. 

ACNE is a name given to a {mail pimple, or hard tubercle, 
on the face. 

ACNIDA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia pentandria claſs, 
in the Linnzan ſyitem. 

ACO, a name given to a fiſh found in the Mediterranean, 
called alſo Adu, SARACHUS, and SARACHINUS, 

ACOEMETZ, or ACOEMET1, a name given to certain 
monks in the ancieat church, who flourithed, particu- 
larly, in the Eaſt; and who were thus called, becauſe 
they had divine ſervice performed, without interruption, 
in their churches. | 
The word 1s formed of the privative a, and enge, 10 
lie down, or ſleep in bed. N ws * 
The aceemetæ divided themſelves into three bodies, each 
of which officia:ed in their turn, and relieved the others: 
ſo that their churches were. never filent, night nor days 
Ihe $STYLITEsS were alſo ſometimes called acoemete. 
There are a kind of acoemetee (till ſubſiſting in the Romiſh 
church; the religiuus of the Holy Sacrament coming 
properly enough under that denomination ; becauſe they 
keep up a perpetual adoration; ſome or other of them 
praying, betore the ſacrament, day and night, 

ACOLCHICHI, in Ormuheglogy, the Mexican name for a 
bird deſcribed by Nieremberg under the name of 
PTEROPHOEtNICUS Indiarum. 

ACOLIN, in Zze{cgy, the name of a bird of the partridge 
kind, common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It is no 
larger than a ſtarling; its legs and feet are of a pale 
greeniſh colour, and its toes very long; its beak is yel- 
Jow and ſomewhat long; its head ſmall; its breaſt and 
belly are White; its fides are ſpotted with brown, and its 
back and tail of a duſky yellow brown; its tail is very 
ſhort, and both that and the back have ſome black lpots, 
and ſome narrow ſtreaks of white, It frequents the ſides 
of lakes, and is ſuppoſed to feed on flies, worms, and 
other inſets, which are found about watery places, It 
is a tolcrably well taſted bird. 

ACOLUTHI, or AcoLyYTH1, in Aniiquity, a term applied 
to ſuch perlions as were fleady and immoveable, in their 
reſolutions. 

The word AxoauJcg is compounded of the privative a; 
and xeavlcg, dia, way as ſtill perſiſting in their way, 
or courle. x, 


the 


For 


For this reaſon, the Stoics were called acolythi becauſe 
nothing could ſhake or alter their reſolves. | 
Among the Eccigfiaſtical Writers, the term acolythus, or 
acolythiſt, is peculiarly applied to thoſe young people, 
who, in the primitive times, aſpired to the miniſtry ; 
and for that purpoſe, continually attended the biſhops : 
which aſſiduity occaſioned their being diſtinguiſhed by 
this appellation. 

In the Romiſh church, acolythi were of longer continu- 
ance; but their functions were different from thoſe of 
their firſt inſtitution. They were ſuch as had only re- 
ceived the firſt of the four leſſer orders, whoſe buſineſs 
was to light the tapers, carry the candleſticks, the in- 
cenſe-pot, and prepare the wine and water. 7 
At Rome there were three kinds of acolythi ; vize palatini, 
who waited on the pope; /tationarit, who ferved in 
churches z and regionarii, who, together with the dea- 
cons, officiated in other parts of the city. 

AcoLuTni1, or acolythus, was alſo a title in the Grecian 
empire given to the captain or commander of the vA- 
RANG1, a body of guards appointed for the ſecurity of 
the emperor's palace. 

ACOLY 'THIA, in the Greek church, denotes the office, 
or order of divine ſervice. , 
The ſame name is alſo given to the prayers, ceremonies, 
hymns, and the like, whereof the Gteek ſervice is compoſed, 

ACON, an inſtrument uſed in the ancient exerciſes, like 
the diſcus, 

Acon xs name to an ancient order of knighthood, who 
were afterwards united to the knights Ho/pitallers. 
ACONCROBA, in Bztany, a name given by the natives 
of Guinea to a plant, growing wild with them, and in 
great eſteem for its virtues in the ſmall-pox. They give 
an infuſion of it in wine. The leaves of this plant are 
opake, and as ſtiff as thoſe of the phillerey ; they grow 
in pairs, and ſtands on ſhort fooi-ſtalks; they are ſmall 
at each end, ard broad in the middle; and the largeſt of 
them are about three inches in length, and an inch and 
quarter in breadth in the middle. They ſomewhat re- 
ſemble thoſe of our bay. They are of a duſky colour on 

the upper fide, and of a pale green underneath. 

ACONE, in the Natural Hie of the ancients, the name 
of a ſtone uſed as a whetflone, and for ſeveral other pur- 
poſes; but more uſually known among the Romans by 
the name CoTICULA. It ſignifies allo a mortar for the 
purpoſe of levigation, 

ACONITE, MyocToxon, in Botany, a plant famousamong 
the ancients, both in quality of a po1s0N, and a remedy. 


Aconitum is ſaid, by ſome, to take its name from Aconz, 


a city in Bithynia, where it grew in great abundance : 
though it is alſo found in other places, particularly the 
mountains about Trent, &c. : ( 
The flower is of the polypetalous anomalous kind, con 
ſiſting of five irregular leaves, and ſomewhat reſembling 
a man's head with a hood or helmet on it. The upper 
petal ſeems to perform the office of a hood or helmet; 
the two lower leaves repreſent that part of the helmet 
which receive the lower jaw, and the two wings ſeem 
adapted to the upper part of the face, or the temples. 
From the centre of the flower there ariſe two piſtils, 
ſhaped like feet, and received into the hollow of the up- 
per petal or hood, as is allo the piſtil, which finally be- 
comes a fruit, compoſed of ſeveral membranaceous va- 
ginz collected into a head, and uſually containing angu- | 
lar and wrinkled ſceds. Sce Tab. IX. of Botany, Claſs 11. 
The ancient botaniſts give the name aconte to ſeveral 
plants of different kinds. One ſpecies they called h- 
coctonum, Mnoxlavev, wolf5-bane ; or cynottongny xuvoxlayov, 
dogs-bane, from its effects: of theſe they bad likewiſe 
their diviſions; as the nape//us, thus called a naps, becauſe 
its root reſembled the turnep-kind : another called an- 
thora, q. d. anti-thor@, good againlt diſorders cauſed by 
the thora, another kind of acon:te. : 
Dioſcorides only make two kinds of aconite; the firſt the 
ſame with the the/yphonium, the ſecond the proper aconite. 
In ſtrictneſs there appears to bave been but one ſpecies 
of aconite, which reſembled the 29e ˙ E in its virtue 
and effects, but differed from it in leaf, colour, foil, 
root, &c. Mr. T ournefort, however, enumerates twenty- 
one ſpecies of ace . : 
The claſs of aconites is held extremely cauſtic and acri- 
monious, in virtue whereof they produce mortal conyul- 
ſions, or inflammations, which end in mortifications. 
The ancients were ſo ſurpriſed at theſe effects, that they 
were afraid to touch the plants; and hence a thouſand 
ſuperſtitious precautions about the manner of gathering 
them. Their roots are, however, beld of ſervice in ma- 
lignant fevers, by ſume ; and, accordingly, make an in- 
gredient in ſome orvietans, and other alextipharmic com- 
ofitions. 5 ; 
The ancients uſed this plant againſt the ſt ing of the ſcor- 
pion, which is ſaid to be deadened by the touch of the 
| aconite, and reſtored to its vigour by that of hellebore, 


Theophraſtus relates, that there was a way of preparing 
it, in thoſe days, ſo as it only ſhould deſtroy at the end 


of one or two years. Arrows dipt in its juice are (aid 
to prove mortal, wherewith they wound. The Indians 
uſed aconite, corretted in cows urine, with good ſucceſs 
againſl fevers, | 
Some compare the poiſon of the aconite to that of the 
NAPELLUS. Others ſeem to make it of the ſame kind 
with that of the $ALamanDErR. Dr. Mead will have it 
to agree with the cicuta. It is the root alone that is 
hurtful; for its leaves and fruit are ſaid to be inno- 
cent. 


The Engliſh call this plant wolf's bane, from the anglo- 
Saxon wulves-bane. bg | 

ACONITI, azoy:t, is an appellation given to ſome of the 
ancient TIE TE, but differently interpteted. Mercu- 
rialis underſtands it of thoſe who only anointed their bo- 
dies with oil, but did not ſmear themſelves over with 
duſt, as was the uſual practice. Mr. Burette will hate it 
to ſignify thoſe who conquered eaſily without duſt, q. d. 
ano, auaxtit, with little trouble. 

ACONITON fignives not plaiitered, and is a name given 
to veſſels not lined within, 

ACONTIAS, a name uſed, by ſome authors, for a ſort of 
COMET, or METEOR, whioſe head appears round or ob- 
long, and its tail very long and lender, reſembling a 
javelin. 

t takes its denomination from a ſerpent thus called, fre- 
quent in Calabria and Sicily; where it is alſo named 
facttone (from ſagilta, un arrow) by reaſon of its flying 
at paſſengers like an arrow ;z in order to which, it winds 
itſelf up a tree, to ſpring thence with the greater vio- 
lence. For the like reaſon the Greeks call it acontias, of 
axovitov, a dart, Or arrow. 

It differs from the xX1yHras, in that it is longer, and 
more like a dart; and the other is ſhorter and broader ia 
the middle, 

ACONTI1AS, in Zoo/ogy, the natne of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo JacuLum, or the dart-ſnake, from its man- 
ner of vibrating its body in the manner of a dart. Bel- 
lonius found one of theſe in the iſland of Rhodes, which 
he deſcribed in this manner : it is abont three hands- 
breadth long, and of the thickneſs of one's little finger z 
its colour is a milky prey on the back, vatiegated with 
ſmall black ſpots, like ſo many eyes; and on the belly it 
is perſeclly white; the neck is wholly black, and from 
that two milk white ſtreams run all the way along the 
b:ck to the tail ; the black ſpots alfo are each ſurrounded 
with a ſmall circle of white. It is found in Egypt and 
Lybia, and in the iſlands of the Mediterranean. It is alſo 
called cenchreas and cenchrites. Ray. . 

ACONTIUM, in Auieut /&iters, a kind of Grecian dart, 
or javelin, ſome what reſembling the Roman #iLv mw. 

ACOPA, in Botany, a name given by Dioſcorides, and 
ſome other authors, to the TRIFOLIUM paludoſum, or 
buck-bean. 

AcoPa, in Meicine, is alſo uſed to denote remedies again 
the ill conſequences proceeding from laſſit ede, occaſioned 
by too violent labour, exerciſe, or the like; ſuch as ten- 
lions, pains in the bones, &c. They are alſo proper on 
many other occaſions, ſome being of a warm, others of 
a mollifying nature. The name is alſo applied to the 
ſoft cerates made uſe of for tumors, &c. 

The word is derived from à privative, and xoog, wea- 
ue. 

ACOPIS, the name of a ſort of ſoſſile ſalt, deſcribed by 
Fliny, and ſaid to have been uſed by the ancients, mixed 
with oil, and hrated, to rub over the limbs to cure wea- 
rineſs. Others ſay it is a precious ſtone like glaſs, marked 
with ſpots of a golden colour. 

ACOPON, or Acop e u, fee Acora. | 

ACOPOS, a plant mentioned by Pliny, ſaid to be the ſame 
with the ANAGYR1s of Dioſcocides, which Gerard lays 
is the bean-trefoil; it ſignfhes allo Lavurxum, 

ACOR fſgnihes ſourneſs or acrimony, 

ACORDINA denotes Indian tutty, 

ACORI, or BLUE coRAL, in Natural Flifory. The true 
acori is very ſcarce; ſome, however, is tithed on the 
coaſts of Africa, particularly from Rio del Re to the 
river of the Camarones. This COR a1. is part of the mer- 
chandize which the Dutch trade for with the Camarones - 
that of the kingdom of Benin is alſo very much elleeme., 
It grows in form of a tree on a rocky bottom. It is alſs 
a name for the greater GALANGAL foot. 

ACORN, in Natura! Hiſtory and Agriculiure, denotes the 
ſruit of trees of the oak kind, 

The acorn, according to Dr. Grew, is the nut of an 69k, 
with this only difference, that beſides the cup it lands ia, 
it has only a leathern or parchmeat cover, inſtead of a 
ſhell, And hence it is, that whereas the kernel of a nue 
is ſweet, that of an ar, is of a very-rough talte ; the 
auſtere parts of the ſap, which in a nut ace drained o# 
into the ſhell, being here imbibed by the kern igel, 
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Writers on huſbandry pive rules concerning ſeminaries 
t 


or nurſeries of acorns, 
ing of acorns. 
For timber, thoſe acorns are to be choſen as ſeed, which 


e propagating, ſowing, or plant- 


are moſt ſolid and heavy, not thoſe which are biggeſt. |, 


See SEEDS. | 

In the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iviii. Nꝰ 17, an. 1768, p. 75. 
there is a curious and important memoir by John Ellis, 
eſq. containing a method of preſerving acorns in bee's- 
wax, for a whole year, in a ſtate fit for, vegetation, 
whereby other ſeeds may be preſerved in like manner ; 
and ſuch as are valuable may be brought over from the 
Eaſt Indies, to plant for the benefit of the American co- 
Jonies. 

Acorn were the food of the firſt ages; but when corn 

was found out, acorns were neglected. They are of little 
uſe in our days, but to fatten hogs, and other cattle, and 
poultry. Yet among the Spaniards the acorn, GLANS 
Therica, is ſaid to have long remained a delicacy, and to 
have been ſerved up in the nature of a deſert. 

In dearths, acorns have been ſometimes dried, ground 
into meal, and baked into bread. 

The inhabitants of Chio held out a long ſiege, without 
other food. But they are ſaid to breed head-achs and 
ventoſities, and to be hard of digeſtion. A decoction of 
acorns is reputed good againſt dyſenteries and colics. A 
peſſary of them is ſaid to be good in immoderate fluxes 
of the menſes. | 

AcorN, in Sca-Language, denotes a little ornamental piece 
of wood in the ſhape of a cone, fixed on the top of the 
ſpindle on the maſt-head, above the vane, to keep it 
— coming off the ſpindle in a whirlwind, or When the 
ſhip leans much upon one ſide under fail. 

ACORUS, a medicinal plant, of the flag kind ; frequently 
confounded by the ancients, and alſo by the modern apo- 
thecaries, with the CAL AMUS aromaticus. It pertains to 
the claſs of hexandria monogynia, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 
They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that from the middle of 
ſome of the leaves of the latter, there ariſes a longiſh 
cluſter of an infinity of little flowers, the thickneſs of the 
little finger, and 1 macropiper, or long pepper. 
The other is a common flag- flower. 

It is only the root of the Acokus that is uſed in phyſic; 
and it is this we uſually call acorus —The calamus aroma- 
ticus is brought from Lithuania and Tartary; it is knotty, 
reddiſh without, and white within ; as thick as the little 

finger, and half a foot long. 

It is ſpicy and bitteriſh ; and uſed in cephalic and ſto- 
machic compoſition, It is alſo an ingredient in the THE- 
RIACA Andromachi. Its principal uſe is in obſtructions 
of the menſes, ſpleen, and liver; in the colic, &c. 
Some rank galangals as a ſpecies of acorus. | 

Acorvus adulierinus, or vulgaris, in the Materia Medica, the 
name of the root of the iris lutea- paluſiris, or common 

ellow water-FL AG-flower. 

ACOS, in Medicine, ſigniſies a remedy. 

ACOUSMATICI, from axzw, to hear, an appellation given 
to ſuch among the diſciples of Pythagoras, as were {till 
under five years probation. 

The acouſmatic; are ſometimes alſo called by Latin 
writers, acuſtici. The accouſmatic: ſtood oppoſed to the 
mathematici, who were thoſe initiated into the ſecrets of 
ſcience; and the acouſmatic philolophy, to the mathe- 
matic. 

Some have denied the appellation of Pythagoreans to be 


due to the acouſmatici, becauſe many of theſe had their 


learning not immediately ſrom Pythagoras, but from 

Hippaſus, who, according to ſome, was of Crotona, but 

according to others, of Metapontium. 

ACOUSTICS, AcovsTicCa, the docttine, or theory of 
hearing, or of ſounds. 

The word is formed of the Greek axuo, audio, to hear. 

Acouſtics is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Ho- 
NICS. 

Acoustics, AcousTICa, or AcousTIC Medicines, are re- 
medies againſt the imperſeCtions and diſorders of the 
EAR; or of the ſenſe of HEARING. - 

AcousTIC is particularly applied to in/truments uſed by 

thoſe who are dull of hearing, to ſupply that deſect. 
Dr. Hook ſays, it is by no means impoſlible to hear the 
lowelt whiſper that can be made, to the diſtance of a 
furlong ; and that he knows a way of hearing any perſon 
ſpeaking through a ſtone- wall three feet thick. 

AcovusTic Nerve. See AupiToRyY Nerve. 

AcovusTic Veſſels. In the ancient theatres there were a 
bind of acouſtic veſſels, made of braſs, ſhaped, as ſome 
have faid, in the bell-faſhion, which being of all tones 
within the pitch of the voice, or even of inſtruments, 
rendered the ſounds more audible, ſo that the actors could 


be heard through all parts of the theatres, which were 


even 400 feet in diameter. Vitruvius. 


AcousTic Dud, is applied to the external paſſage of the 
car; Called alſo meatus auditorins. 


ACOQUEST, or- Acauis r, is underſtood in a legal ſenfe, 
of Goo0Ds, or effects, not deſcended or held by inherit- 
ance ; but acquired either by purchaſe, or donation. 
The word is formed of the verb acquerir, from acquirere, 
to acquire or get. a 
The French laws make a great difference between ac- 
queſts, and hereditary effects. The civil law allows none. 

Sce Heir. 2 1 

ACQUEST is alſo popularly uſed for conqueſt, or a place 
acquired by the {word. 

ACQUIETANDIS Plegiis, a writ of juſtices lying for a 
ſurety againit the creditor that refuſes to acquit bim after 
the debt is paid. 

ACQUIETARE, in ancient Law- Books, ſignifies to diſ- 
charge, or pay the debts of a perſon deceaſed; as the 
heir thoſe of his father, &c. 

ACQUISITION, the act of procuring a right or title to 
the enjoyment, or property of a thing. 

ACQUISITION is alſo ſometimes uſed for an AcqQuesrT. 

ACQUITTAL, a diſcharge, deliverance, or ſetting free 
of a perſon from the guilt or ſuſpicion of an offence. 
Acquittal is of two kinds: in /aw, and in fat. When 
two are appealed or indicted for felony, one as principal, 
the other as acceſſory ; the principal being diſcharged, 
the acceſſory is, by conſequence, alſo freed : in which 
caſe, as the acceſſory is acquitted by latu, ſo is the principal 
in fa. 

ACQU1TTAL is alſo uſed, where there is a lord MEsN, and 
tenant, and the tenant holds lands of the meſn, and the 
meſn holds over the lord paramour: here, the meſn 
ought to acquit the tenant of all ſervices claimed by any 
other for the ſame lands; the tenant being to do ſervice 


to the meſn only, aud not to divers lords for one parcel 
of land. 


ACQUITTANCE, or QuiTTANct, a releaſe or diſcharge 

in writing, of a ſum of money, or other duty, which 
ought to be paid or done. 
The verb acguit, the particle acquitted, and the noun 
acquittal, do all ſignify a diſcharge from an offence ob- 
jected. In which tenſe we meet with acquitted by pro— 
clamation. 

ACR AI, an Arabic word, ſignifying either saTYR1as1s, 
OT FUROR /e mus. 

ACRAS, or rather A.hras, the wild pcar. See SaroOTA. 

ACRASIA, axzacia, is uſed by ſome writers in phyſic 
for the excels or predominancy of one quality above an- 

other; either in mixture, or in the conſtitution of a 
human body. The word is ufed by Hippocrates, and 
other Greek medicinal writers, to expreſs excels of any 
kind, intemperance and imbecility, 

ACRAIISMA, in Antiquity, a breakfalt among the od 


Greeks, conlilting of a morſel of bread ſoaked in pure 
unmixed wine, 


ACRATOMELI. See Mvrsvx:. 

ACRATOS, from a negative, and zepaypouw, -I mix; ſim- 
ple, unmixed. This is very often uſed by Hippocrates, 
and applied to excretions of different forts, and is always 
of very bad preſage. Thus, in his Prænotiones, he ob- 
ſerves, that in all painful diforders of the pleura and 
lungs, the ſpittle ſhould appear mixed and yellow; and 
that it is a dangerous ſymptom if it be all yellow; with- 
out any mixture. And immediately after he tells us, 
that if the ſpittle be ſo unmixed, as to appear black, it is 
a very bad preſage. 

ACRE is ufed in the dominions of the Mogul, in regard 
to his revenues, for the ſum of 100,0c0 roupees; eight 

roupces being equal to about one pound ſterling, 

ACRE, a quantity of land, containing four ſquare Roos, 
or 160 ſquate POLES Or PERCHES. | 
'The word perhaps is formed from the Saxon acere, or 
German acker, field. or the Latin ager. Salmaſius de- 
rives it from acra uſed for acena, a land meaſure among 
the ancients, containing 10 feet. 

By the cuſtom of countries the perch differs in quantity, 
and of conſequence, the acres of land: it is commonly 
but 163 fect; but in Staffordſhire it is 24 feet. Ac- 
cording to the ſtat. 34 Hen, VIII. concerning the ſow- 
ing of flax, it is declared, that 160 perches make an 
acre; and the ordinance of meaſuring land, 35 Edw. I. 
agrees with this account. The word acre formerly meant 


and not a determined quantity of land. 

Alſo acre, or acre-fight, is an old fort of duel, fought by 
ſingle combatants, Engliſh and Scotch, between the fron- 
tiers of their kingdoms, with {word and lance; and this 


champions, ſrom the open field that was the ſtage of 
tial. | 

Acre alſo by computation is 10 ſquare chains, of 22 yards 
each, that is, 4840 ſquare. yards. And a mile being 
1760 yaids ſquare, a mile ſquare will be found to con- 
tain 040 acres. 


The Scotch acre contains ſour Scotch roods, and bears 
proportion 


N 


any open ground or held; as Caſtle-acre, Weſt-acre, &c. . 


duclling was alſo called camp- fight. and the combatants, 


\ 


lions and 80.000. 


ACR 


proportion to that of the Engliſh by ſtatute, as too, doo 
to 58,694, regard being had to the difference betwixt 
the Scotch and Engliſh Foor. | 

The French acte, arpent, contains 14 Engliſh acre, or 
$4,450 ſquare Engliſh feet, whereof the Engliſh . acre 


contains only 43, 560.—The Straſburg acre is about half 


an Engliſh arre.—The Welſh acre contains commonly 
two Engliſh ones. — The Iriſh acre is equal to one acre, 


two roode, nineteen perches 224, Engliſh. 


Houghton gives a table of the number of acres to a houſe 
in each county of South Britain,,which is found to vary 
in the Engliſh counties, from 3% acres, the proportion 
in Middleſex, and 174 in Surry, to 49 acres in South- 
ampton. In the Welſh counties, from 51 acres, as it 
is Grand in Flintſhire, to 193, as in Merionethſhire. 
Hovghton. 

Dr. Grew attempts to aſcertain the number of acres in 
England, which, according h him, amounts to 46 mil- 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 330, p. 266, leq. or 
Abr. vol. iv. p. 450. 


Sir William Petty reckons but 28 millions; others 29 


millions. And by an account of the number of acres in 
each county, ſuppoſed to be taken from ſome old regiſ- 
ters, the number of acres in England amounted only to 
398 millions. But Dr. Grew ſhews that this is too little. 
he United Provinces are ſaid to contain 4,382,000 acres z 
the province of Holland but one million of acres; and 
was thought formerly to contain 2,400,000 ſouls. But 
by the more accurate computations of Mr. Kerſſeboom, 
that province does not contain one million of ſouls, If 
England were as well peopled in proportion, it would 
contain 46 millions of inhabitants; that is, perhaps, 
about ſeven or eight times as many as it now contains. 
See PoLITicAL Arithmetic. 
By a ſtatute of 31 Eliz. it is ordained, that if any man 
erect a new cottage, he ſhall add fqur acres of land to it. 
See SURVEYING. 


AcRE-tax, a tax laid on land at ſo much per acre. In ſome 


laces this is alſo called acre hot. 
Im poſitions on lands in the Great Level are to be raiſed by 
a proportionable acre-tax, 20 Car. II. cap. 8. An acre tax 
of 25. 6d. per acre, for draining Hadenham-level, 13 
Geo. I. cap. 18. 


ACREME, a term ſometimes uſed in ancient law-books, 


for ten acres. 


ACRIBEIA, a term purely Greek, angst, literally de- 


noting an exquiſite or delicate accuracy; it is ſometimes 
uſed in our language for want of a word of equal ſignifi- 
Cancy. 


J 
ACRID, in Natura! Hiſtory, denotes any thing ſharp or 


pungent to the taſte. | 

Ancient Naturali/ts diſtinguiſh two kinds of acrid taſtes ; 
the firſt proceeding from hot and dry, as that of pepper 
the ſecond from hot and moiſt, as that of garlic. 

Acrid, according to Grew, properly belongs to the claſs 
of compound taſtes. It is not ſimply four or pungent ; 


there being bodies not acrid, which yet are pungent, e. g. 


arum ; nor is it ſimply hot; for there are many hot bo- 
dies which are not acrid, as the roots of zedoary, yar- 
row, and contrayerva. The characteriſtic therefore of 
acritude conſiſts in pungency joined with heat. 

Acrid bodies, by the pungency and tenuity of their parts, 
incide, digeſt, heat, open, irritate, purge, cauſe appe- 
tite, &c. They inflame the ſkin, when chewed produce 
ſaliva, and when ſnuffed, (ſneezing. 


The eating of acrid food with thoſe intentions, is parti- 


cularly called by the Greeks drimyphagra. 


. Acrid things are hurtful to the head and eyes, and con- 


trary to bilious tempetaments; but advantageous to pi- 
tuitous ones. 

Acrids may be divided into claſſes, according as they yield 
their acrimony. 1 By diſtillation. 2. By infuſion, 3. 
Neither by infuſion nor diſtillation. 

In leucophlegmatic habits they are powerful expeQorants, 
deobſtruents, diuretics, and emmenagogues. Their vir- 


tue frequently depends on the tragte which they give to 
the ſtomach, 2 


ACRIDOPHAGI, in the ancient Geography, a nation, or 


people, ſaid to have fed on locuſts, 
The word is compounded-of axpig, locuſt, and pa ſo, to cat. 
The Acridophagi are reprefented as a people of Ethiopia, 
inhabiting near the deſerts. In the ſpring they made 
proviſion of a large kind of locuſts, which they fſaited, 


and kept for their ſtanding food all the year ; they lived 


to forty years of age, then died, as is ſaid, of a fort of | 


winged worms generated in their bodies. See 8. Jerom 


' againſt Jovinian, lib. ii. and on 8. John, cap. 4. Diodor. 


Sicul. lib. iii. cap. 3- and 29. and Strabo, lib. xvi.— 


Pliny allo ſpeaks of 4:ridophagt in Parthia z and 8. Je- 


rom, in Lybia. 
Though the circumſtances of theſe people be fabulous, 


yet may the A:ridophagia be true; and to this day they | 


are ſaid to eat ocuſts in ſome parts of the Eaſt. This is 


N 


confirmed by the accounts of the Daniſh miſſion, in 


| 


ACRIFOLIUM fignifies any prickly-leaved plant. 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which renders them 


ACR 


Niebuhr's Deſcription de VArabie, p. 150, & ſeq, And 
hence St, John the Baptiſt is ſaid to have lived on locuſts, 
anpideg, and wild honey, Math. chap. iii. ver. 4. | 


Yet is the rendering ase, by locuſts, as the Engliſh 


tranſlators have done, much 'controverted.—TIfidore of 
Peluſium, in his 123d epiſtle, ſpeaking of this food of 
St. John, ſays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs 
and even charges thoſe who underſtood the word other- 
wile with ignorance ; but St. Auguſtine, Beda, Ludol- 
phus, and others, are of a different opinion. Accord- 
ingly the Jeſuits of Antwerp reject, with contempt, the 
opinion of the Ebionites, who for axpiS4, put eſxpidig, 
a delicious diet prepared of honey and oil; that of ſome 
other innovators, who read axapides, or xapides ſea- 
crabs ; and that of Beza, who reads ayapifts, wild pears. 


ACR1D to the taſte. 


Acrimony imports much the ſame with aſperity, or ſharp- 
neſs; and expreſſes a quality in bodies, by which they 
corrode, deſtroy, or diffolve others. 

Salts are only cauſtic in virtue of their acrimony, The 
acrimony of the bile is ſuppoſed the caute of divers diſ- 
orders; and a catarrh is believed to be a defluxioa of 
acrimonicus humour. | 
The Briftol water is recommended by Dr. Randolph for 
tempering the bad effects of acrimonions blood. This he 
mentions as its firſt and «principal virtue. See his En- 
quiry into the Medicinal Virtues of Briſtol Water, 8vo. 


1750, 
ACRIS ſignifies a locuſt; the top of a mountain, and the 


extremities of fractured bones. 


ACRIVIOLA, fee Nas rURTIZ M Indicum, for which it 


is a name. 


ACROAMATIC, in a more general ſenſe, denotes a thing 


ſublime, profound, or abſtruſe. 
oppoſed to exeteric. | 
We ſay acreamatic philoſophy, acroamatic theology, an 
acr:amatic method, acroamatic interpretation, &c. 

'Lhere are few ſects, or profeſſions, that have not two 
ways of teaching, if not two ſorts of doctrine, an acro- 
amatic ſor adepts and proficients; and an exoteric for no- 
vices. We find traces of this among the heathen as well 
as Chriſtian divines, philoſophers, and chemiſts. Hence 
the ceremonies of initiations and ablutions, the diſcipline 


of ſecrecy ; and hence alſo the origin of fables, ænigmas, 
parables, ſymbols, Re. 5 » enigmas, 


In which ſenſe it ſtands 


ACROMATIC is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe 


for any thing kept ſecret, or remote from popular uſe. 
In which ſenſe Reimman gives the title Bibliocheca Acro- 
amatica, to a deſcription of the MSS. of the library of Vi- 


enna, abridged from the vaſt commentaries of Lambe- 
cius and Neſſelius. 


ACROAMATICI, a denomination given to the diſciples 


or followers of Ariſtotle, &c. who were adfnitted into the 
ſecrets of the inner or acrgamatic philoſophy. 


ACROATICS, a name given to Ariſtotle's lectures in the 


more diſhcult and nice parts of philoſophy; to which none 
but his diſciples and intimate friends were admitted, 
whereas the exoteric were public or open to all; but there 
are other differences. The acroatic were ſet apart for the 
higher and more abſtruſe ſubjects; the excteric were em- 
ployed in rhetorical and civil ſpeculations. Ayain, the 
acroatics were more {imple and exact, evidence and demon- 
{tration being here aimed at ; the exoterics chiefly aimed at 
the probable and plauſible. The former were the ſubject 


of the morning exerciſes in the Lyceum, the latter of the 


evenings : and that the exoterics were publiſhed, whereas 
the acroatics were kept ſecret, being either entirely con- 
cealed, or if they were publiſhed, it was in ſuch obſcure 
terms, that few but his own diſciples would be the wiſer 
for them. Hence, when Alexander complained of his 
preceptor for publiſhing his acroatics, and thus revealing 
what thould have been reſerved to his diſciple; Ariſtotle 
an{wered, that they were made public and not public, 
for that none who had not heard them explained by the 
author, v:zva voce, would underſtand them. Gell. lib. ii. 
cap. 5. Plut. in Alex, Stanley's Hiſt. Phil. | 
The word is formed from axzoxopa, to bear. 


ACROBATICA, or ACROBAT1CU M, ſrom axpos, high, and 


garte or Baiyw, J go, an ancient engine, whereby people 
were raiſed aloft, that they might ſce more conveniently 
about them. | 

'The acroabatica among the Greeks amounted to the ſame 
with what they call ſcanſorizm among the Latins. 
Authors are divided as to the office of this engine. Tur- 
nebus and Barbarus take it to have been of the military 
kind, raiſed by beſiegers, high enough to overlook the 
walls, and diſcover the ſtate of things on the other fide. 
Baldus rather ſuppoſes it a kind of moveable ſcaffold, or 
cradle, contrived for raiſing painters, plaiſterers, and 
other workmen, to the tops of houſes, trees, &c. Some 


ſuſpect that it might have been uſed for both-purpoſes. 
Vuruvius & Aquinas, | 1 PUTPoIcs, 


ACROCHI- 
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ACROCHRISMUS, aupoxtipthuS-, among the Ancients, 
a kind of gymnaſtic exerciſe, wherein the two parties 
contended only with their bands and . without 
cloſing, or engaging the other parts of the body. | 
The word is alſo written acrochireſis, and acrochiria : it is 
originally Greek, formed from axpoxeg, the part em- 


ployed in this combat, which ſome would needleſly- 


reſtrain to the tips of the fingers; though the eh does 
not make this neceſſary. 

Some make this a diſtinct exerciſe from wreſtling, and 
ſuppoſe it to have given the denomination acrochir H to 
a peculiar ſet of athletæ who profeſſed it. Others with 
more probability conſider it as only a ſpecies, or branch 
of wreſtling : ſome will have it to have been properly 
only a prelude to a wreſtling bout, wherewith the athlete 
began to try each other's ſtrength, and bring their arms 
into play. This exerciſe made part of the pancratium. 
Pauſanias ſpeaks of a famous pancratiaſt, named Soltrates, 
whogot the ſurname of Acrochirfites, or Acrochiriſles, from 
his having overcome all his antagoniſts at the acrochiri/m. 
It appears to have been in uſe in the age of Hippo: 
crates, who aſcribes to it a virtue of extenuating the reſt 
of the body, and making the arms fleſhy. 

ACROCHORDON, a painful ſpecies of w ART, very pro- 
minent and pendulous, having a large head with a ſmall 

edicle, or baſe. 

heſe are alſo called penſiles verruce, or hanging warts, 
and ſtand diſtinguiſhed from /effeles derrucæ, or myrmecia. 
Others deſcribe the acrochordon, as a harder, rougher ſort 
of wart, growing under the cutis, very callous and uſu- 
ally of the ſame colour with the ſkin ; ſmall at bottom, and 
bigger upwards, but rarely exceeding the ſize of a bean. 

ACROCOLIA, aKpokuwNA, from axplg, exlreme, and KINovy 
a limb. Theſe are the extremities of animals, which are 
uſed in food, as the feet of calves, ſwine, ſheep, oxen, 
or lambs; and of the broths of which, jellies are made. 
They are recommended by Hippocrates as a proper food, 
where there is a tendency to a dropſy. They are in ge- 
neral recommended as ſtrengtbeners for weak people. 

ACROCORION, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
ſor the ſeveral ſpecies of the ſpring crocuſes. 

ACROE, in Botany, the name given by the natives of 
Guinea to a kind of ſhrub, which they uſe in wine, as 
a_reſtorative and analeptic. It is of the trifoliate kind, 
and has ſomewhat of the appearance of the coralloden- 
drons, but it is not prickly; the middle end or leaf ſtands 
on a pedicle of an inch long, the two other leaves have 
no pedicles at all. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 232. 

ACROMION, AcromiuM, in Anatomy, the upper proceſs 
of the SCAPULA, or ſhoulder-blade, 

The word is derived from axp2g, Higheſt, and wwe, /ooul- 
der, q. d. the extremity of the ſhoulder. 

Some have thought the acromion of a nature different 
from other bones ; becauſe, during infancy, it appears no 
more than a cartilage, which oſſiſies by little and little, 
and about the age of twenty years becomes hard and firm, 
like a common bone. 

ACROMONOGR AMMATICUM, from axpo-worog and 
Yyoruun, letter, among poets, denotes a kind of poem, or 
compoſition, wherein each ſubſequent verſe commences 
with the letter with which the verſe preceding terminates. 

ACROMPHALION, from axpog, extreme, and ougancs, 
the nadel; the tip of the navel. 

ACRON, expo», in Medicine, fignifies that which is moſt 
excellent in its kind. | 

AcRroxN, in Botany, among the Ancients, was uſed to ſig— 
nify the capitulum, top, or flower of plants of the thiſtle 
kind. 

ACRONYCHAL, AcRoxicuvs, in AMronomy, is applied 
to the R1SING of a (tar or other point, above the hori- 
Yon, when the ſun ſets; or its SETT1NG when the ſun 
riſes. 

The ocronychal is one of the three poetical riſngs and 
ſettings of the ſtars; and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cos- 
MICAL and HELIACAL,. | 
Among ancient writers, a ſtar was properly ſaid to be 
acronychal, or to riſe acronychally, which roſe in the even- 
ing when the ſun was ſet. Greek writers, it is true, 
ule the term axpvvxuas indifferently, in ſpeaking either 
of evening or morning, by reaſon both are conſidered as 
ax;a reg vurTH, the extremities of the night. And hence, 
among them we find acronychal applied to the riſing and 
— ſetting of the ſtars, either in the morning or. evening. 
But the ancients were more diſtinCt, and by the axpown- 
11056 rather meant the firſt beginning or approach of night, 
than the end or period of it; and accordingly among 
them, the ſtars which roſe in the evening, not thoſe in 
the morning, were ſaid to riſe acronichally. 
This word is ſometimes ignorantly. ſpelt achronical, or 
achronichial, from a miſlaken notion of its being derived 
from a, and xpovos, time, 


—ACRONYCHAL is likewiſe an appellation more peculiarl 
Vor. I. N24 * * 


or ſomething added 1 to be ſung by the people. 
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given to the ſuperior planets, Saturn, Japiter, and Mats; 
when they were come to the meridian of midnight. 


ACRONYCTA, ſtars riſing in the twilight, about ſutis 


ſetti 


ACROPATHOS ſignifies literally a diſeaſe on the top of 


ſuperior part. 


| ACROPOSTHIA, asg, of atpomrotia from αο 


extreme, and ien, the prepuce, or ſkin, which covers 
the glans of the penis, denotes the extremity of the pte- 


uce, which is cut off in circumciſGon. 
A 


ROSPELOS, a name given to the wild-oat graſs, or 
BROMUS. 


ACROSPIRE, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. the ſame with 


PLUMULE. 


ACROSPIRED, or AcxesrinReD, is uſed in reſpeCt of 


barley; which in the operation of making MaLrT, is 
apt, after coming, or ſprouting, at the lower or root- 
end, to become acroſpired, i. e. to ſprout alſo at the up- 
per or blade- end. | 

By 6 Geo I. cap. 21. Malt-makers are forbid to wet or 


water their malt when on the floor, or couch; or to per- 
mit it-ta. acre/pire. 


ACROSTIC, a kind of poetical compoſition, the verſes 


whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the initial 
letters make up ſome perſon's name, title, motto, or the 
like. The word is derived from the Greek avere, ſummas, 
that which is at one of the extremes; and xs, verſus. 
There are alſo acto/?ics, where the name or title is made 
up by the initial letters of the middle words, or the laſt 
of the final ones. — And others which go backwards 
beginning with the firſt letter of the laſt verſe, and pro- 
ceeding upwards. Some -refiners in this trifling way, 
have even gone to PENTACROsST1Cs; where the name is 
to be repeated five times. 


ACROSTICS is alſo an appellation given by ſome authors to 


two ancient epigrams in the firſt book of the Anthology; 
the one in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. 
Each conſiſts of 25 verſes, the firſt whereof is the pro- 
poſition, or argument of the whole, and the other 24 
compoſed of four epithets, beginning each with the ſame 
letter, and thus following in the order of the 24 letters 
of the Greek alphabet; ſo that the firſt of the 24 com- 
prehends four epithets beginning with a; the ſecond as 
many, with 8; and ſo of the reſt to @; which makes 
£6 epithets for each god. 

Among Ecclefraflical Writers, acroftics denote the ends of 
verſes of pfaims, which the people ſang by way of cho- 
rus, or reſponſe, to the præcentor, or leader of the pſalm. 
This was called ſinging acre/t:cs, acreſtichia, which was a 
ſpecies of pſalmody uſual in the ancient church. 

Acreſtic, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with þyp9- 
pſalma, diapſalma, acrotelution, and ephymnion, which are 
all terms ot the ſame fignihcation. 

Though an acro/?ic properly ſignifies the beginning of a 
verſe, yet it is ſometimes alſo uſed for the end and cloſe 
of it; as by the author of the Conſtitutions, when he 
orders one to ſing the hymns of David, and the people to 
ſing aſter him the acreſtics, or ends of the verſes. 

It does not, however, denote preciſely the end of the verſe, 
but ſomething added at the end of a pſalm, or ſomething 
frequently repeated in the courſe of a pſalm, anſwering 
to our g patrr. 

Some pretend to find acro/7ics in the Pſalms, particularly 
in thoſe called ABECEDARKIAN Pſalms. 


ACROSTICHIUM, fortrd fern, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 


Botany, the name of a genus of capillary plants, belong- 
ing to the cryptogamia filices claſs, the character of which 
is, that the fructifications are not diſpoſed in any regular 
manner on the leaves, as in moſt of the other capillary 
plants; but they are ſo placed as to form a heap, cover- 
ing the whole underſide ct the leaf: Linnæus enumerates 
twenty-nine ſpecies. 


ACROSTOLIUM, in Antiquity, an ornament of the prow, 


or forecaſtle of a ſhip, chiefly of war; ſometimes ſhaped 
like a buckler, a helmet, or an animal, but more fre— 
quently turned circular or ſpiral, The ancients had di- 
vers decorations or additional parts to their ſhips, called 
by a general name xoupP2u; thoſe on the prow were 
more particularly called genes, of which the extreme part 
alone was, denominated acro//o/:u7. 

To the ace i may be referred the anſerculus, mentioned 
by Bay us; and alſo thoſe poliſhed ſteel pieces reſem- 
bling a duck's neck, uſed by the Venctians at the heads 
of their goudolas. 

he acro/iolia were torn, from vanquiſhed ſhips, and ſaſt- 
encd to the conqueror's, as a ſignal of victory, We fre- 
Quently ſind them repreſented on the reverſes of ancient 
medals.. An ac+ i,] is alſo ſeen in the famous ſculpture 
of the apothes/is of Homer, 


ACROTELEUTIC, from axpog and zee, cd, among 


Eccleſiaſtical Writcrs, denotes the end of a verſe or plalm : 


In 


ta which ſenſe acreteleutie amounts to the ſame with acro- 

ie, hypopſalma, diapſalma, epode, &c. : 

The gloria patri is by ſome writers called the acroteleutic 

to the plalmsz becauſe always uſed to be repeated by the 
enple at the end of each. 

Heme the word acroteleutic is ſometimes alſo uſed as ſy- 

nonymous with POXOLOGY. | 

ACROTERIA, or Acxor ERS, in Architecture, little pe- 
deſtals, uſually without baſes, anciently placed at the 
middle, and the two extremes, of PEDIMENTS; and 
ſerving alſo to ſupport ſtatues, 

The word in its original ſignifies the (anger) extremity 
of any body; as the tip of a rock, &c. 

'Thoſe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 
TYMPANUM ; and that in the middle, according to Vi— 
truvius, ſhould be one eighth part more, 

AcROTER14A, ſometimes alſo ſignify figures, whether of 
ſtone, or metal, placed as ornaments, or crownings, on 
the tops of temples, or other buildings. 

Sometimes they alſo denote thoſe ſharp p1NNACLES, or 
ſpiry battlements, which ſtand in ranges about flat build- 
ings, with rails and balluſters. 

ACcROTERIA, among ancient Phy/{cians, were uſed todenote 
the great extremities' of the body, as the head, hands, 

. and feet. 

The acroteria growing cold in acute diſtempers, is held 
a prognoſtic of death ; as indicating a decay of the vital 
flame, either by reaſcn of a coagulation of the blood, 
or too great a conſumption of it before. 

Ariſtotle alſo uſes acroteria, for the tips or extreme parts 
of the fingers, covered by the nails; ſometimes alſo for 
the eminences of the bones. 

ACROTERIASM, among ancient Phy/icians, the ad of 
cutting off the extreme parts of the body, when putrified, 
by a ſaw ; i. e. the amputation of any extremity. 

ACROTHYMIA, in Surgery, the name of a large tumor in 
the fleſh, riſing in the ſhape of a wart, though ſometimes 
depreſſed and flat, called Thymus, Heilter. SeeNzvus. 

ACT, Acres, in Phy/ics, an effeQive exerciſe, or applica- 
tion of ſome power or faculty. 

In this ſenſe, ad ſtands oppoſed to power, potentia, 
which is only the capacity of a ing, not the exertion of 
that capacity. 

Though the word ac, properly and primarily, be only 
applicable where the power might exiſt without being 
drawn forth into ad; yet the ſchoolmen extend it farther ; 
defining it by the preſence of any power or perfection, 
even though it could not be abſent. 

In which ſenſe, God himſelf is ſaid to be a moſt pure 
act; by reaſon his perfections are always and neceſſarily 
preſent. And thus, form is called an aer: inaſmuch as 
the preſence hereof completes the power and perfection 
of matter.—ForM, ſay ſome, is MATTER reduced into 
att. Even exiſtence is termed an ad; becauſe, when 
this is given to a being, nothing farther is wanted. The 
Greeks ſometimes call a wizacxi:z, a rerm denoting 
an actual poſſeſſion of perfection, by the Latins uſually 
rendered peryectihabia. 

Metaphyſicians give various diviſions of af; viz. into in- 
finite, as the ad of creating; and finite, as the ad of 
moving. Tran/ient, or thole exerciſed in other beings, 
as heating; and immanent, which remain in their own 
ſubject, as thinking. | 

AcrT, in Logic, is particularly underſtood of an operation 
of the human mind. 

Thus to diſcern, examine, and judge, are ads of the un- 
derſtanding; to affirm and chuſe, are ads of the will. 
There are voluntary a&s, and ſpontaneous ones, which 
ſeem produced without the privity, or participation of 
the ſoul. 

Acr, in a legal ſenſe, is an inſtrument, or other matter in 
writing; of uſe to declare, or juſtify the truth of a thing. 
In which ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, 
certificates, &c. are called ads, authentic as, ſolemn 
acts, &c. See DEED, | 

AcTs alſo denote the deliberations and reſolutions of an 
aſſembly, ſenate, council, or convocation z taken down 
by clerks, notaries, aCtuaries, or the like, and entered 
in a regilter. 

AcTs of the Scnate, ala ſenatus, among the Romans, were 
minutes of what paſſed, and was debated in the ſenate- 
houſe. 

Theſe were alſo called commentarii, and by a Greek name 
v. They had their origin in the conſulſhip of 
Julius Cæſar, who ordered them both to be kept and 
publiſhed. The keeping them was continued under 
Auguſtus, but the publication was abrogated. Afterwards 
all writings, relating to the decrees or ſentences of the 
judges, or what paſſed and was done before them, or by 
their authority, in any cauſe, were all called by the 
name ACTA, In which ſenſe we read of civil as, cri- 
minal a#ts, intervenient. %s, Ac rA civilia, criminalia,. 


intervenientia, &c. 


ACT 


Acts the people, acta populi, among the Romans, were 


journals or regiſters of the daily occurrences, as aſſem- 
lies, trials, executions, buildings, births, marriages, 
deaths, &c, of illuſtrious perſons, and the like. 
"Theſe were otherwiſe called aa publica, and aa diurna, 
or ſimply aa. 
The ala only differed from annals, in that only the greater 
and more important matters were in the latter, and thoſe 
of leſs note in the former. Tacitus Annal. 
Their origin is attributed to Julius Cæſat, who firſt or- 
dered the keeping and making public the acts of the 
people; ſome trace them higher, to Servius Tullius, who, 
to diſcover the number of perſons born dead, and alive, 
ordered that the next of kin, upon a birth, ſhould put a 
certain piece of money into the treaſury of ue Lucina; 
upon a death, into that of Venus Lib:itina : the like was 
alſo to be done upon aſſuming the toga virilis, &c. Un- 
der Marcus Antoninus, this was carried farther; per- 
ſons were obliged to notify the birth of their children, 
with their names, and ſurnames, the day, conſul, and 
whether legitimate, or ſpurious, to the prefects of the 
erarium Saturni, to be entered in the publica&s. Though 
before this time the births of perſons of quality appear to 
have been thus regiſtered. Suetonius. Pitiſc. Lex. 


AcTs, Public. 'The knowledge of public as has been 


erected into a peculiar ſcience, called the diplomatic, of 
great importance to an. hiſtorian, ſtateſman, chronologer, 
and even critic. 'The preſervation of them was the firſt 
occaſion of erefling libraries. 

The ſtyle of as is generally batbarous Latin. Authors 
are divided as to the rules of judging of their genuine- 
neſs, and even whether there be any certain rules at all? 
F. Germon will have the greater part of the a, of for- 
mer ages to be ſpurious. Fontanini aſſerts, that the num- 
ber of forged gels now extant is very ſmall. It is certain 
there were ſevere puniſhments inflicted on the forgers 
and falſifiers of as. 

The chief of the Engliſh as, or public records, are pub- 
liſhed by Rymer, under the title of F&dera, and conti 
nued by Sanderſon : an extract whereof has been given 
in French by Rapin, and tranſlated into Engliſh, under 
the title of 22 Regia. Great commendations have been 
given this work, and ſome exceptions made to it : as that 


there are many ſpurious ads, as well as errors in it; ſome 


have even charged it with falſifications. 

The public as of France fell into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh after the battle of Poitiers, and are commonly ſaid to 
have been carried by them out of the country, But the 
tradition is not ſupported by any ſuſſicient teſtimeny, and 
has even been ſhewn by M. Bruſſel to be falſe, 


Acrs of Council, Theſe differed from canons, in that the 


latter contained only the reſults, or the laws and regula- 
tions agreed on, and drawn up in form; whereas the a&s 
included the preceding debates, motions, &c. 

In the firſt collections of councils, only the bare canons 
were delivered. Afterwards they began to give the ads 


' as well as the canons. 


Hence we have two kinds of ſynodical collections: one 
containing all the as, or tranſactions, relating to mat- 
ters of faith and doQtrine ; the other, containing only the 
canons relating to diſcipline, is called the book of ca- 
NONS, 


AcTs of Parliament are particularly denominated Sratntes. 


The a&s of the Royal Society are called Tran/aftions ; 
thoſe of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Me— 
mirs; thoſe of the ſocieties of Leiplic, &c. imply acts, 
ACTA eruditerum, &c. 

'The edicts and declarations of the council of tke Roman 
emperors, were called conſiſtory %s, ACTA con/i/{orite 


Ac ers, Clerk of the, is an oſſicer of the navy. See CLERK. 
AcTSs are alſo matters of fact tranſwitted to polterity in cer- 


tain authentic books, and memoirs. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the AcTs of the Apoſtles, Acts 
of the Martyrs, &c. 


ACTS of the Apoſtles, a canonical book of the New Tefta- 


ment, which contains great part of the lives of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; commencing at the Aſcenſion of our Sa— 
viour, and continued down to St. Paul's arrival at Rome, 
after his appeal to Cxfar, comprehending in all abour 
thirty years. St. Luke has been gencrally taken for the 
author of this book, and his principal deſign in writing 
it was to obviate the falſe Acers, and faiſe hiſtories, 
which began to be diſperſed vp and down the world. 


The exact time of his writing it is not known ; but it muſe 


have been at leaſt two years after St. Paul's arrival at 
Rome, becauſe it informs us that St. Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired houſe ; perhaps he wrote it 
while he remained with St. Paul, during the time of his 
impriſonment. 

There are alſo ſpurious acTs of the Apoſtles, compoſed 
in Hebrew by one Abdias ; tranſlated into Greek by his 
diſciple Evtropius; and thence into Latin, by Julius 
Africanus. 
The 


do 


ACT 


The book called 4s of Pilate, relating to Jeſus, is a falſe 
and ſuppoſititious relation of our Saviour's trial before 
Pilate, impiouſly framed by the enemies of Chriſtianity 3 
and filled with the greateſt blaſphemy. — The emperor 
Maximin, by a ſolemn edict, ordered it to be ſent into 
all the provinces of the empire ; and enjoined the ſchool- 
maſters to teach and explain it to their ſcholars, and make 
them learn it by heart. 

'The piece was written with ſo much careleſſneſs or igno- 
rance, that our Saviour's death was therein referred to 
the 4th conſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 7th of his 
empire; which is eleven years before our Saviour's pal- 
ſion, and five before Pilate was made governor of Judea. 
See-Euſebivs, lib. ix. cap. 4 and 6. Ru ſſin. lib. 1. cap. 

„&e. 

The true and genuine as of Pilate were ſent by him to 
Tiberius, who reported them to the ſenate; but they 
were rejected by that afſembly, becauſe not immediately 
addreſſed to them: as is teſlifed by Tertullian, in bis 
Apol. cap. 5. and 20, 21. Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 2. 


Acr, in the univerſities, a theſis maintained in public by 


a candidate for a degree; or, to ſhew the capacity and 
proficiency of a ſtudent in the UN1VERSITY. 

The candidates for a degree of bachelor and maſter of arts 
are to hold philoſophy a#s; thoſe for bachelor of divinity 
are to keep divinity ads, &c. 

At Oxford, the time when the maſters or doctors com- 
plete their degrees, is alſo called the acT; which is held 


with great ſolemnity : at Cambridge they call it the com- 
mencement. 


AcT of faith, Auro da fe, in the Romiſh church, is a 


ſolemn day held by the 1NqQu1$s1T10N, for the puniſh- 
ment of heretics, and the abſolution of the innocent ac- 
cuſed. . 

They uſually contrive the auto to fall on ſome great feſti- 
val z that the execution may paſs with the more awe and 
regard: at leaſt it is always on a Sunday. 

The auto da fe may be called the laſt act of the inquiſito- 
rial tragedy ; it is a kind of gaol-delivery, appointed as 
oft as a competent number of priſoners in the inquiſition 
are convicted of hereſy ; either by their own voluntary, 
or extorted confeſſion ; or on the evidence of certain wit- 
neſſes. The proceſs is thus: in the morning, they are 
brought into a great hall, where they have certain habits 
put on, which they are to wear in the proceſſhon. The 
proceſſion is led up by Dominican friars, after which 
come the penitents, ſome with ſan benitoes, and ſome 
without, according to the nature of their crimes ; being 
all in black coats without ſleeves, and bare-footed, with 
a wax candle in their hands. Theſe are followed by the 
penitents who have narrowly eſcaped being burnt, who 
over their black coats have flames painted, with their 
point, turned downwards, fucgo revolt. Next come the 
negative, and relapſed, who are to be burnt, having 
flames on their habits pointing upwards; after theſe come 
ſuch as profeſs doCtrines contrary to the faith of Rome, 
who, belides flames pointing upwards, have their picture 
painted on their breaſts, with dogs, ſerpents and devils, 
all open-mouthed about it. Each priſoner is attended 
with a familiar of the inquiſition, and thoſe to be burnt 
have alſo a Jeſuit on each hand, who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. Aſter the priſoners, comes 
a troop of familiars on horſe-back, and after them the 
inquiſitors, and other oflicers of the court, on mules ; 
laſt of ail, the inquifitor-general on a white horſe, led by 
two men with black hats and green hat-bands. 

A ſcatfold is erected in the 'Terreiro de Paio, big enough 
for two or three thouſand people; at one end of which 
are the priſoners, at the other the inquiſitors. Aſter a 
ſermon made up of encomiums of the inquiſition, and 
invectives againſt heretics, a prieſt aſcends a deik near the 
middle of the ſcattold, and having taken the abjuration of 
the penitents, recites the final ſentence of thoſe who are 
to be put to death; and delivers them to the ſecular arm, 
earneſtly beſeeching at the ſame time the ſecular power 
not to touch their blood, or put their lives in danger. 
The priſeners being thus in the hands of the civil magiſ- 
trate, are preſently loaded with chains, and carried firſt 
to the ſecular gaol, and from thence in an hour or two 
brought before the civil judge, who, after aſking in what 
religion they intend to die, pronounces ſentence, on ſuch 
as declare they die in the communion of the church of 
Rome, that they ſhall be ſirſt ſtrangled, and then burnt 
to aſhes; on ſuch as die in any other faith, that they be 
burnt alive. 

Both are immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of 
execution, where there are as many ſtakes ſet up, as 
there are priſoners to be burnt, with a quantity of dry 
furze about them. The ſtakes of the profeiled, that is, 
ſuch as perſiſt in their hereſy are about ſour yards high, 
having a {mall board towards the top for the priſoner to 
be ſeated on. The negative and relapſed, being firſt 


ſtrangled and burnt, the profeſſed mount their ſtakes by a 


ACE, the elder. 
 ACTIAN Games, Ludi AcTiaci, ſolemn games, inſtitut- 


41 


ladder; and the Jeſuits, after ſeveral tepeated exhortations 
to be reconciled to the chuxgly, part with them, telling 
them they leave them to the devil, who is ſtanding at 
their elbow to receive their ſouls, and carry them with 
him into the flames of hell. On this a great ſhout is 
raiſed, and the cry is, let the dogs beards be made, which 
is done by thruſting flaming furze, faſtened to long poles, 
againſt their faces, till their faces are burnt to a coal, 
which is accompanied with the loudeſt acclamations df 
joy. Atlaſt, fire is ſet to the ſurze at the bottom of the 
ſtake, over which the proſeſſed are chained ſo high, that 
the top of the flame ſeldom reaches higher than the ſear 
they ft on, ſo that they rather ſeem roaſted than burnt. 
There cannot be a more lamentable ſpectacle; the ſuf- 
ferers continually crying out, while they are able, miſeri- 
cordia per amor di Dios yet it is beheld by all ſexes, and 
ages, with tranſports of joy and ſatisfaction. Geddes's 
Miſc. Tracts, tom. i. p. 442. Limb. Hiſt. Ing. lib. iv. 


AcTs, in Poetry, are certain diviſions, or principal parts, in 


a dramatic poem, contrived to give a reſpite, or breathing= 
time, both to the actors and ſpectators. 

In the interval, between the as, the ſtage remains empty, 
and without any action viſ ble to the ſpectators; though it 
is ſuppoſed all the while there is one paſſing out of ſght. 
It is not, however, purely for the ſake of the reſpite, that 
theſe ae are obſerved ; but to give affairs a greater degree 
of probability, and render the intrigue more affecting. 
For the ſpectator who ſees the action prepared that is to 
paſs in the interval, cannot forbear acting, in his imagi- 
nation, the part of the abſent actors; by which means, 
he is the more agreeably ſurpriſed when a new ad coming 
upon the ſtage, he ſees the effects of that action, which 
before he could but gueſs at. 

To this it may be added, that authors contrive to have the 
moſt dry and difhcult part of the drama tranſacted betweert 
the as, that the ſpectators may have no notion of theſe, 
excepting what their fancy preſents them with at a di- 
{tance ; and that nothing may appear upon the ſtage but 
what is natural, probable, and entertaining. 

The ancient Greek poets were unacquainted with this di- 
viſion of a play into asg though their epiſodes, or cho- 
ruſes, ſerved almoſt the ſame purpoſe. 

It is true, they conſideted their pieces as conſiſting of cer- 
tain parts or diviſions, which they called prota/ts, epita/is, 
cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe: but there were no real divihons 
or interruptions anſwering to them in the repreſentation. 
The Romans firſt introduced as into the drama; and in 
Horace's time, the hve acts were grown into a law, as ap- 
pears by the verſe, 


Neu brevior quinto, neu ſit productior, actu. 


This law ſtands unrepealed to this day ; though it ſeems 
to draw its force from the authority of Horace, rather than 
that of reaſon, or nature.—All plays are heid irregular 
that have either more, or fewer, than hve acts. 

Some indeed have aſſerted, that every juſt action conſiſts 
of five diſtinct parts: and have undertaken to mark out 
the preciſe ſhare of the action, which each of the five as 
ought to bear. | 

The firſt, they ſay, is to propoſe the matter or argument 
of the fable, and to ſhew the principal characters.—T he 
ſecond, to bring the affair or buſineſs upon the carpet. 
"The third, to furniſh obſtacles and diſhculties. — The 
fourth eithcr points a remedy for thoſe diſhculties, or finds 
new ones in the attempt. The fifth puts an end to all by 
a diſcovery. 

Be this as it will, it is certain, on the principles of that 
great maſter of the drama, Ariitotle, we may have a juit 


and regular play, though only divided into three ads. 
Theſe ads are lubdivided into SCENES, 


ACTAA, in Botany, the name whereby Linnæus diſtin- 


guilhes the chr;/fophoriana of Tournefort. He ranges it 
under the po/yandria monogyna claſs. The corolla has four 
petals; the calyx is four-leaved ; the fruit is a tingle cel- 
led berry, and the feed femiorbiculated. Thete are two 
ſpecies. 

See ELDER- tree. 


ed, or, according to ſome, only reltored, by Auguſtus, 
in memory of the victory at Actium. | 
Stephanus, and ſome others, will have them held every 
third year; but the more common opinion is that of 
Strabo, who ſays, they only returned every ſifch, and were 


celebrated in honour of Apollo, fince ſurnamed Adlius. 


By the way it is a groſs overſight in ſome authors, to ima- 
gine that Virgil inſinuates them to have been inſtituted 
by Aneas; from that paſſage An. III. v. 280. 


Attiagque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis. 


It is true, the poet there alludes to the Adian games 
but he only does it by way of compliment to Auguſtus, 
to attribute that to the hero from whom he deſcended, 


which 


ACT 


which was done by the emperor himſelf: as is obſerved 
by Servius, 

AcTian Tears, anni ACTIACH, were a ſeries of YEARS, 
commencing from the tra of the battle of Altium ; called 
the zra of Auguſtus, See ErocHA. 

ACTINE, axrun, in Betany, a name of the herb BUNIAS, 
or NAPUS. | 

ACTINIA, in the Hi/trry of Tnſefs, a genus of ſea ani- 
mals of the order of the gymnarthria, naturally of a cy- 
lindric ſhape, but of variable figure; the tentacula are very 
numerous, and are ranged in ſeveral ſeries about the 
mouth, which is placed at one of the extzemities of the 
body ; theſe are in a continual vibratory motion, and by 
that means draw ſmall animals into its mouth for food. 
The whole animal is equally thick in all parts, and is 
about half an inch long; its tail is divided into three 
parts, or terminated, as it were, by three points: it is of 
a pale fleſh-colour, except the tentacula, which have a 
beautiful variety of colours. It lodges itſelf in little ca- 
vities of rocks, and of the larger ſea-plants of the ſtony 
kind; and is found on the coaſts of the American iſlands, 
of various ſpecies; differing from each other in figure, 
colour, &c. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this is a genus of 
the molluſra order of worms, including five ſpecies. Hee 

ANEMONIES. 

ACTION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the operation ofa power. 

The idea of a#-% is ſo familiar to us, that a definition 

may as eaſily obſcure as explain it. Some ſchoolmen, 
however, attempt to expreſs its nature by © a manifeſta- 
© tion of the power or energy of a ſubſtance ; made ei- 
« ther within, or without it. — Thus, ſay they, when the 
mind as, what does it more than perceive a vital power 
exerting itſclf; as, in reality, the ſevecala:on5of the mind 
are no other than ſo many indications of its vitality? 

It is a point controverted among the ſchoolmen, whether 
or not aden, thus taken, be a thing diſtinct both from 
the agent, and the term, or effect. The modi/7s ſtand for 
the affirmative, and the nominali/ts aſſett the negative. 
Theſe latter obſerve, that the a#izn may be conhdered 
two ways, entitatively and connotatively. | 

ACT10N entitatively taken, is what we call a CAUSE, or 
what may act. 

ACT10N, connotatively conſidered, is the ſame cauſe, only 
conſidered as acting, or connoting the effect it produces. 
Now, ſay they, a cauſe may be without any an, con- 
notatively taken, i. e. it may be conſidered as not produc- 
ing an effect; but it cannot be without it entitatively, 
for that would be to be without itſelf. Hence they con- 
clude that the cauſe differs from the action connotatively, 
not entitatively taken ; and the agent is the cauſe of the 
ations, conſidered connotatively, not entitatively. 
Afions are divided, with reſpect to their principle, into 
UNIVOCAL, where the effect is of the ſame kind with the 
cauſe ; as the production of man by man; and EqQuiv 0- 
CAL, where it is different, as the ſuppoſed production of 
frogs by the ſun. —And again into vITAL 3 as nutrition, 
reſpiration, the action of the heart, &c. and NOT-VITAL 3 
as heating. | 
With reſpect to their ſubject, a#1925 are divided into u- 
MANENT ; which are received within the agent that pro- 
duced them; as are vital ain, cogitation, &c.— And 
TRANSIENT, which paſs into another. 

In reſpe& of duration, a, are again divided into 1N- 
STANTANEOUS, where the whole effect is produced in 
the ſame moment; as the creation of light: and $SUCCES- 
SIVE, where the effect is produced by degrees; as Cor- 
ruption, fermentation, putrefaction, diſſolution, &c. The 
Carteſians reſolve all phyſical ac into metaphylical. 
Bodies, according to them, do not act on one another ; 
the ation all comes immediately from the Deity ; the 
motions of bodies, which ſeem to be the cauſe, being only 
the occaſions thereof. See occa/tonal CAUSE, 
It is one of the laws of nature, that aclien, and reaction, 
are always equal, and contrary to each other. 
For the aims of powers, &c. (ce POWER, WEIGHT, 
MoTtion, RESISTANCE, and FRICTION. 
For the laws of the a&ion of fluids, &c. ſee FLUID and 
ſpecific GRAVITY. 

Acriox, in Phy/ics; the af1ons or functions of the body, 
each part of which has an action peculiar to itſelf. I hey 
are divided by the writers of inſtitute, into the vital, 
animal, and natural. I he vital are ſuch as are eſſential 
to the ſubſiſtence of the individual; ſuch are the motions 


of the heart and lungs, the ſecretion of ſpirits in the ce- 


rebellum, on which the motions of the heart and lungs 
depend; and the circulation of the blood and fluids in 
their proper veſſels. Pulſation and reſpiration are the ex- 
ternal ſigns of lite. ö | 
The natural actions are ſuch as are neceſſary to the conti- 
nuance of the animal, but not ſo immediately, but that 
it may ſubſiſt ſome time under a ſuſpenſion of them; as 


* 


— 


” 


Under animal ations ate comprehended thoſe which conz 
ſtitute the ſenſes of touch, taſte, ſmell, viſion, hearing; 


AcT10N allo, in Phy/ics and Mechanics, denotes the action 


ACTION, Quantity of, in Mechanics, is uſed for the product 


| ACT1ON, in £:hics, or moral ACTION, is a voluntary mo- 


ACT1ON, in Oratory, is an accommodation of the pe rſon 


the digeſtion of the aliment, and its converſion into 
blood. 1 85 


| 


r 


perception, imagination, memory, judgment, ratiocina- 
tion, affections of the mind, and voluntary motion ; - 
without any, or all of which, it is impoſſible for an ani- 
mal to live, 

In the year 1552, Dr. White publiſhed an ingenious per- 
formance, under the title of an Eſſay on the vital and 
other voluntary Motions of Animals, 8v0. and in the 


ſame year Dr. Simpſon alſo publiſhed a book on Vi 
Animal Actions, 8vo. 4 ook on Vital and 


of bodies on each other by preſſure, 
It a body be urged by equal and contrary actions or preſ- 
ſures, it will remain at reſt. But if one of theſe preſſures 
be greater than its oppoſite, motion will enſue towards 
the parts leaſt prefled, 
It is to be obſerved, that the adliens of bodies on each 
other, in a ſpace that is carried uniformly forward, are the 

ſame as if the ſpace were at reſt ; and any powers or mo- 
tions that act upon all bodies, ſo as to produce equal ve- 
locities in them in the ſame, or in parallel right lines 

bave no effect on the mutual a#79ns, or relative motions. 
Thus the motions of bodies aboard a ſhip, that is carried 
ſteadily and uniformly forward, are performed in the 
ſame manner as if the ſhip was at reſt. The motion of 
the earth round its axis has no effect on the 2 ns of 
bodies and agents at its ſurface, but fo far as it is not 
uniform and rectilineal. In general, the actions of bo- 


dies upon each other, depend not upon their alſelute, but 
relqtive motion. 


of the mals of a body, by its velocity. 
When a body is tranſported from one place to another 

the ac7:on is the greater, in proportion to the maſs; to 
the velocity or rapidity of the motion. See Mow x- 
TUM. 
Monſ. de Maupertuis lays it down as a general principle, 
that * whenever any changes happen in nature, the quan- 
* tity of ae neceſſaty to produce this change is always 
* the leaſt pollible. And this, he ſays, is a law indicat- 
ing the higheſt wiſdom. - 

From this generat principle, and the common rule for 
hnding a mmimum by fluxions, he deduces the known laws 
of percuſſion, for hard and elaſtic bodies, and even the 
laws of reit, as he calls them; that is the equilibrium 

or equipollency of preſſures. ; 
This ingenious author ſeems to think that the laws of 
motion, thus deduced, afford a ſtronger proof for the ex- 
iſtence of God, or of a firſt intelligent cauſe, than the 
other arguments commonly alledged, and deduced from 
the order of nature. But we apprehend, that few meta- 
phyſicians will be of his opinion. The proof of a God 
om the order of nature, fcems to depend upon two prin- 
ciples: 1. I hat there is an order in nature. 2. That this 
order is contingent. For if this order was not contingent 
but abſolutely neceflary, as Spinoſa, and other athcitts 
pretend, it ſeems, that no ſufficient reaſon, from the order 
ol nature, could be aſſigned ſor the exiſtence of a firſt in- 
telligent cauſe. Now, Monf, de Maupertuis not having 
eſtabliſhed the contingency of this principle of the min;- 
mum of alien, his argument ſcems detective in this xe- 
ipect, not to mention others, 

Mr. Euler has demoultrated, that in the trajectories de- 
leribed by bodies urged by central forces, the velocity mul- 
üplied by the clement of the curve, is always a ,- 
Monf. Maupertuis looks on this as an application of his 
principle to the motion of the planets. Mem. de Acad. 
de Berlin, 1746, tom. ii. p. 290. 


tion, of a creature capable of diſtinguiſhing good and 
evil; whole effect, therefore, may be juſtly iniputed to 
the agent. See Mok AL. | 
A mural action may be more fully defined to be whateves 

a man, conſidered as endued with the powers of under- 
itanding and willing, with teſpect to the end he ought to 
aim at, and the rule he is to regard in acting, refolves 
thinks, does, or even omits todo; in ſuch a manner Mt 
to become accountable for what is thus done or omitted 

and the conſequences thereof. T 
The foundation, then, of the morality of ian, is, that 
they are done knowingly and voluntarily. 


All moral actions may be divided, with reſpect to the 
rule, into GOOD and EVIL. 


of the orator to his ſubject; or, a management of the 
es, and gelture, ſuited to the manner ſpoken, or deli- 
vered. | 

Aetion makes one of the greateſt branches or diviſions of 
rhetoric, as uſually taught. The — 2 uſually call it 
Pronunciation. | 
A#tion is a collateral or ſecondary method of expreſſing 
our ideas; and is ſuſceptible of a kind of cloquence as 


well 


ACT 


well as the primary.—It is an addreſs to the external 
ſenſes ; which it endeavours to move, and bring into its 
party by well-concerted motion and modulation; at 
the ha time that the reaſon and underſtanding are at- 
- tacked by force of argument. Accordingly, Tully very 
pertinently calls it erm corports, the diſcourſe of the body; 
and corporis eloquentia, the eloquence of the budy.— The Ro- 
man mimes and pantomimes, we read, had ſuch a copia 
in this kind, ſuch a compaſs even of mute an, that 
voice and language ſeemed uſeleſs to them: they could 
make themſelves underitood to people of all nations ; 
and Roſcius, the comedian, is particularly famed, as be- 
ing able to expreſs any ſentence by his geſtures, as ſigui- 
ficantly and various as Cicero with all his oratory, Quin- 
tilian gives us a ſyſtem of the rules of a/7i9n ; taken not 
only from the writings of the ancient orators, but from 
the beſt examples of the forum. 
What we uſually attributed to eloquence, was really the 
effect of the adtion only, as ſome of the greateſt maſters in 
that way have frankly acknowledged. — Demoſthenes 
expreſsly calls it, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the orator's office; and Cicero proſeſſes, that 
© jt is not of ſo much importance what the orator ſays, 
© as how he ſays it.” . 
After all, it is a point that will bear being controverted, 
whether aion ought to be practiſed, and encouraged at 
all ? A thing that has ſo much command over mankind, 
it is certain, muſt be very dangerous; ſince it is as capa- 
ble of being turned to our diſadvantage as to our advan— 
tage. It is putting a weapon in the hands of another, 
which, if he pleaſes, he may make uſe of to ſubdue and 
enſlave us; and accordingly, hiſtory is full of the per- 
nicious uſes made of it. For this reaſon, eloquence and 
action are generally diſcouraged in the modern policy; 
and both the bar, and the pulpit, are brought to a more 
frigid way of delivery. wy 
Perhaps the foundation of all gien may be vicious and 
immoral. — Voice and geſture, we know, will affect 
brutes ; not as they have reaſon, but as they have paſ- 
fions ; fo far as theſe are vſed in a diſcourſe, therefore, it 
does not regard an afſembly of men more then it would 
a herd of quadrupeds: that is, their whole effort is 
ſpent, not on the rational faculties, which are out of the 
queſtion, but on the animal ones, which alone they en- 
deavour to poſſeſs and aAuate, independently of reaſon. 
— Nay more, our reaſon, and the judgment itſelf, are 
intended to be biaſſed and inclined by them; ien being 
only uſed as an indirect way of coming at the reaſon, 
where a direct and immediate one was wanting; i. e. 
where the judgment cannot be taken bythe proper means, 
argument, it is to be taken indirectly by circuition, and 
ſtratagem. ; | 
The natural order of things, then, is here inverted ; our 
reaſon, which ſhould go before, and direct our paſſions, 
is dragged after them: inſtead of coolly conſidering, and 
taking cognizance of things; and according to what we 
perceive therein, raiſing ourſelves to the paſſions of grief, 
indignation, or the like we are attacked the other way; 
the impreſſion is to beſ carried backwards, by virtue of 
the natural connection there is between the reaſon and 
the paſſions : and thus the helm, the principle of our 
aQtions, is taken out of our own hand, and given to an- 
other. See PASS.ox. 
The caſe is much the ſame here as in ſenſation and ima- 
gination : the natural and regular way of arriving at the 
knowledge of objects is by ſenſe ; an impreſſon begun 
there is tranſmitted to the imagination, where the image 
is produced, ſimilar to that which brit ſtruck on the or- 
gan.—But the proceſs is ſometimes inverted : in hypo- 
chondraic, lunatic, and other delirious caſes, the image 
is firſt excited in the imagination; and the impreſſion 
thereof communicated back to the organs of ſenſe : by 
which means objects are ſeen, which have no exiſtence. 
Upon the whole, a#ion does not tend to give the mind 
any information about the ſubject that is diſcuſſed ; nor is 
it deſigned to convey any arguments or ideas which the 
ſimple ufe of language would not convey. Burt is it not 
that which we ſhould form our judgments upon ? And 
can any thing help us to form a juſt judgment, beſide 
that which in ſome way or other enlightens and con- 
vinces our underſtanding ? When Cicero made Cæſar 
tremble, turn pale, and let fall his papers, he did not 
appriſe him of any new guilt which Crzſar did not know 
of: the effect had no dependence on Cæſar's underſtand- 
ing; nor was it any thing more than miglit have been 
produced by the unmeaning ſounds of a muſical inſtru- 
ment duly applied. However, action may be uſeful in 


weakening and fixing the attention, provided that it be | 


accompanied with ſuitable argument and addreſs. See 
GESTURE, 

ACT10N, in a theatrical ſenſe, is nearly the ſame with that 

among orators, with this difference, that the actor adapts 

his action to an aſſumed character, whereas the orater 


Vor. I. Ne ;. 


ACT 


is ſuppoſed, in reality, to feel the paſſion which his 
action expreſſes, whether joy, or grief, &c. 


AcTliow, in Poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, 


which makes the ſubject of an epic or dramatic poem 
The a#tion of a poem coincides nearly with the fable 
thereof; it being the uſual practice, not to take any real 
tranſaction of the hiſtory, but to feign or invent one ; or 
at leaſt to alter the hiſtorical ſat, ſo as to render it in 
good meaſure ftQitious, 
F. Boſſu has two chapters; Of real action, the recitals 
whereof are fables : and Of feigned atiions, the recitals 
whereof are hiſtorical. 

The critics lay down four qualifications, as neceſſary to 
the epic and tragic ane the firſt, UxITY ; the ſecond, 
INTEGRITY ; the third, IMPORTANCE ; and the fourth, 
DURATION ; to which ſome add a fifth, viz. conTi- 
NUITY, | 

This unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt draught; or mo- 
del of the figure ; but in the whole epiſodized ation; 

In order to the integrity of the ation, it is neceſſary; ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, that it have a beginning, middle, 
and end.—If the three parts of a whole ſeem to be ge- 
nerally denoted by the words, beginning, middle, and end, 
Boſſu interprets them more expreſsly, thus: the cauſes 
and deſigns of a man's doing an alien are the begin- 
ning; the effects of thoſe cauſes, and the difficulties 
met withal in the execution of thoſe deſigns, are the 
middle of it; and the unravelling and extticating of thoſe 
diſficulties, is the end of the at7on. | | 

The poet, ſays Boſſu, ſhould ſo begin his Hin; that 
on one hand, nothing ſhould be farther wanting for the 
underſtanding of what he afterwards delivers ; and, on 
the other, that what thus begins require after it a neceſ- 
ſary conſequenc?. The end is to be conducted after the 
like manner, only with the two conditions tranſpoſed ; 
ſo that nothing be expected after it, and that what ends 
the poem be a neceſſaty conſequence of ſomething that 
went before it. Laſtly, the beginning is to be joined to 
the end by a middle, which is the effect of fomething that 
went before it, and the cauſe of what follows. 

In the cauſes of an a#ion, one may obſerve two oppoſite 
deſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the hero: the 
ſecond comprehends all the deſigns of thoſe who oppoſe 
the pretenſions of the hero. Theſe oppoſite cauſes do all 
produce oppoſite effects, viz. the endeavours of the hero 
to accompliſh his deſign, and the endeavours of thoſe, 
who are againſt it — As the caules and deſigns are the 
beginning of the a#ion, ſo thoſe contrary endeavours 
are the middle of it, and form a difficulty, plot, or in- 
trigue, which makes the greateſt part of the poem; and 
the ſolution or cleating up of this dithculty makes the 
unravelling. 

The unravelling of the plot, or intrigue, may happen tc 
ways ; either with a diſcovery or without. 

The ſeveral effects which the unravelling produces, ana 
the different ſtates to which it reduces the perſons, di- 
vide the ain into ſo many kinds.—lf it change the 
fortune of the principal perfon, it is ſaid to be with a 
perepetia; and the 4a/70n is denominated implex, or mix- 
ed; if there be no peripetia, but the unravelling be a 
mere paſſing from trouble to repoſe, the action is ſimple. 
For the duration of the epic @&ion, Ariſtotle obſerves, it 
is not ſo limited as that of the tragic en the latter is 
confined to a natural day; but the epopea, according to 
that critic, has no fixed time.—In effect, tragedy being 
ſull of paſhon, and conſequently of violence, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed to laſt long, requires a ſhorter time 
and the epic poem, being for the habits which proceed 
more flowly, requires a longer time, either for them to 
take hold, or to be rooted up; and hence the difference 
between the epic and dramatic action, in point of duration. 
Boſſu lays ic down as a rule, that the more vehement the 
manners of the principal perſonages are, the leſs time 
ought the a&ron to laſt: accordingly, the Hin of the 
Iliad, containing the wrath of Achilles, &, holds but 
ſorty-ſeven days; whereas that of the Odyſſey, where 
prudence is the reigning quality, laſts eight years and a 
half; and that of the Aneid, where the prevailing cha- 
racter of the hero is piety and mildneſs, nearly ſeven 
years. As to the importance of the epic ator, there are 
two ways of providing for it; the firit, by the digmity 
and importance of the perſons. This way alone Homer 
makes uſe of; there being, otherwiſe, nothing great and 
important in his models, but what might have happened 
to ordinary perſons. The ſecond, by the importance of 
the action itſelf; ſuch as the eſtabliſhment, or downfall 
of a religion, or a ſtate; which is Virgil's a&ion, and in 
which he has much the advantage of Homer. 

Boſſu mentions a third way of making. the afin impart- 
ant, viz. by giving a higher idea af the perſanages than 
what the readers conceive of all that 1s great among 
men. This is done by camparing the characters of the 
poem with thoſe of the 4g time. 


ACTION 


Ac rox is aſſo uſed in Painting and Seulpture, for the poſ- 
ture of a figure; or the action it is ſuppoſed to be in; ex- 
preſſed by the diſpoſition of the body, or the paſſion ap- 
pearing in the face. 
Acro of the Mouth, in the Manege, denotes the agita- 
tion of a horſe's tongue, and mandible, or his champing 
on the bit; diſcoverable by a white roapy foam. —This, 
with the maſters, paſſes for a ſign of health, vigour, and 
mettle. - 


ACT 


AcTion, upon the caſe, Attio ſuper cauſam, is a general 4 


tion, given for the redreſs of a wrong done any mag 
without force, and not eſpecially provided for by law, 
This, of all adlient, is now moſt in uſe.— Where there 
ariſes an occaſion of ſuit, that has neither fit name, nor 
certain form already preſeribed ; the clerks of the chan- 
cery, anciently, conceived a proper form of action for the 
thing in — * : which was called an adlien upon the 
caſe, by the civilians Ao in faftum. 


ACT10N upon the flatute, Attio ſuper flatutum, is a writ of 
ac lion, brought againſt a man, upon an offence againſt a 
STATUTE, whereby an «on is given that did not lie 
be ſore. 

Thus, where one commits perjury, to the prejudice of 

Acrios, in Law, is a right of demanding, and purſuing in] another, he whois damaged ſhall have a writ upon the 
a court of judicature what is any man's due. ſtatute, and a cauſe accordingly, 

Or, a#tion is any kind of PROCEss which a perſon enters | Ac riox, pepular, only differs from an adlien upon the ſta- 
for the recovery of his right. See CausE. tute, in that, where the ſtatute gives the ſuit or action to 
Actions are divided, by Juſtinian, into two different kinds: the party grieved, or otherwiſe toone lingle perſon certain, 
real, or thoſe againſt the thing; and perſonal, or thoſe it is called action upon the ſtatute; and where the autho- 
againſt the perſon.— For whoever brings an a&t:-n, either rity is given by the ſtatute to every one that will ſo ſue, x 
does it againſt one obnoxious to him, in reſpect either of is an action popular. 

contract or offence ; in which caſe ariſe e againſt Aelion is allo divided into perpetual and temporal, 

the perſon, which require the party to do, cr give ſome- AGT10N, perpetual, 18 that whoſe force is not determined by 
thing: or, he doestit againſt one not obnoxious, yet with | any period or term of time, a 

whom a controverſy is ariſen touching ſome matter; as] Of this kind ve all civil actions among the ancient Ro- 
if Caius hold a field which Julius claims as his property, | mans; lach as aroſ from laws, decrees of the ſe- 
and brings his aden for the ſame, See the Inſtitut. lie nate, and conſtitutions ol We Cmperois z wWiiwrcas attons 
iv. tit, 4. where the principal actions, introduced by the .ranced by the prætor died within the year. 

Roman law, are ſummarily explained, | We have alſo perpetual: and temporary aftions now in 
In common law, fxom the two claſſes of r-«/ 4111! perſonal | England; all being perpetual, which are not exprelsly 
acbions, ariſes a third, called a mixed adi; which re-} limited. : ; 
gards both the perſon and the thing. Divers ſtatutes give ens, on condition they be purſued 

ACT10N, real, is that whereby the defendant claims title] within the time preſcribed. — I hus, the ſtatute of 1 Edw. 
to lands or tenements, rents or commons, in fee-fimple, | VI. gives ation for three years after the offences com- 
fee-tail, *life. mitted, and no longer ; and the ſtatute of + Hen, VIII. 
But real ations, formerly ſo numerous and conſiderable | cap. iii, does the like for four years: and that of 31 Eliz. 
as writs of right, of entry, &c. with their appendages | Cap. 5. for one year and no more, a 
as grand cape, petit cape, receipt, vie u, aid-· prayer, voucher, | But, as by the civil law no adions were ſo perpetual, but 
counter-plea of voucher, counter plea of warrantry, and that by time they might be preſcribed againſt ; ſo, in our 

recovery of value, are now much out of uſe ; by reaion law, though action be called perpetual, in compariſon of 
of the uſual admixture of perſonal matters therewith, thoſe that are expreſsly limited by ſtatute; yet is there a 
which change them into M actions. means to preſcribe againſt real aliens, after five years, 

AcT10w, perſonal, is that which one man hath againſt an- by a fine Jevied, or a recovery ſultered. See PREScRIP- 
other, on account of a contract for money or goods; or | TION, _ 
of an offence done by him, or ſome other perſon, for | Again, actions are either /ccal, as ejectment, waſte, &c. 
whoſe fact he is anſwerable. which muſt be brought in the county where the land 

ACT1oON, mixed, is that laid indifferently for the thing, de- lies; or tranſitory, ſuch as debt, detinue, &c. which may 
tained, or againſt the perſon of the detainer ; being thus be brought in any county, 

\ called, becauſe it has a mixed reſpect, both to the thing, ACT10N of @ writ, is when a perſon pleads ſome matter 

and to the perſon. | whereby he ſhews, that the plaintiff had no juſt cauſe to 
Others better deſine it, a ſuit piven by law to recover the | have the writ be brought, though it be poſſible he might 
thing demanded, and damages for the wrong done. have another writ or a&on for the ſame matter. Such 
Such is, aſſize of novel 4 ſſeiſin, which, if the difſeiſor plea is called, a plea to the action of the wRIT. 
make a feoffment to another, the diſſeiſce (hall have When by the plea i appears, that the plaintiff has no 
againſt the diſſeiſor, and the ſeoffee, or other terre- | cauſe of any attton for the thing demanded, it is called 
- tenant, to recover not only the land, but damages alſo. a plea to the ation. h 
And the like in ai or walte, Parc impedit, &c. See | ACTION, in affairs of Commerce, or ACT10N of a company, 
48818 E. is a part or ſhare in the company's ſtock or carirar, 
Attions are alſo divided into C1vIL and PENAL. which conſiſts of a number of ſuch ace. 

AcT10N, civil, is that which only tends te the recovery of Atliens in France and Holland amount to the fame with 
what, by reaſon of a contract, or other like cauſe, is a | ares, or ſubſcriptions, in England. | 
man's due.— As, if a perſon by «ion ſeek to recover a4 U hus, the capital of a company, which has three hun- 
ſum of money formerly lent, &c. dred ace of a thouland livres each, conſiſts of three 

ACTION, penal, aims at ſome penalty upon the party ſued, hundred thouſand livres. Hence a perſon is ſaid to have 
either corpoteal or pecuniary. four or ſix actions in ſuch company, if he hath contri- 
Such is the Aclio Legi: Aquilie, in the Civil Law; and] buted to the capital, and be interclted in it ſor four or 
with us, the next friends of a man felonioſly flain, or ſix thouſand livres. ; 
wounded, ſhall purſue the law agaigſt che offender, and A proprietor cannot have a deliberate vote in the aſſem- 
drivg him to condign puniſhment. blies of a campany, unleſs he has a certain number of 

AcT1o0XN is allo dikinguiſhed, as it lies for the recovery ei- actions, fixed by the letters patent of its eſtabliſhment ; 
ther of the {imple value of the thing challenged ; or of nor can he be a ditector, unleſs he has a (till greater 
the double, treble, quadruple, &c. - | number of actions. ; 

Thus, a Decies tantum lies againſt embracers ; and againſt } ACTION alſo denotes an obligation or inſtrument, which 
jurors that take money for their verdict, of either, or both the ditectors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who pay 

pes. money into their ſtock. See BANK and ACTioNARy. . 
Co this claſs alſo belong all ans on a ſtatute that pu- Aelions are always riſing and falling, according as the 
niſhes an offence by reſtitution, or fine propottionable ad company's credit gains or loſes. 'The ſmalleſt whiſper 
the tranſpreflion. ; : of an approaching war or peace, true or falſe, ſhall fre- 
A#tion, again, is divided into prejudicial, called alſo pre- quently occaſion a conſiderable alteration in it. In the 
paratot y, and principal. , | year 1719, the French company of the Weſt, ſince call- 

Ac 1 io, prejud:cial, is that which ariſes from ſome queſ- ed the India company, arrived at ſuch an immenſe de- 
tion, or doubt in the proncipal one. gree of credit, that in ix months time its a&ions roſe to 
As, if a man ſue his younger brother, for land deſcended cighteen hundred per cent, a degree of temporary credit 
from his father; and if it be objeQed, he is a baſtard; } which no other company ever attained. 
this point of baſtardy mult be rricd, before the cauſe can In 1672, the Action, of the Dutch Eaſt India Company 
proceed : whence this action is termed prejudicialis, quial were at ſix hundred and fifty per cent. and they were 
prius judicanda. : | never known to be higher. — But the war with France 

ACTON, again, is either anceſtrel, or poſeſſory. — Anceflrel then coming on, they fell 250 per cent. in a few months. 
action, is that which we have by ſome right deſcending] After the peace of Nimeguen, they roſe again; and in 
from our anceſtor —Poſſeſſory, ſometimes alſo called per-| 1718, were 600 per cent, 

nal attion, is that which hath its beginning in and from | The French have three kinds of action. — Simple, which 
ouiſclves. are entitled to a ſhars in all, both the profits and loſes of 


the 


ACT10N, in the Military Art, is an engagement between 
two armies, or between different bodies of troops be- 
longing to them. This term is likewiſe uſed to ſignify 
ſome memorable act done by an officer, or commander 
of a body of troops. 
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ACT 


the company.—Rentieres, intitled only to a profit of two 
per cent. ſure; for which the king is ſecurity. —And in- 
tereſſed aftions, which claim the two per cent. ſecured by 
the king; and are alſo to ſhare the exceſs of the dividend 
with the fimple afiom, 

There were ſeveral other kinds of a#ions introduced by 
the brokers, in the buſy days of the Rue Quinguempoix; 
but they have ſince ſunk into oblivion z theſe were called 
mother aions, daughter, grand-mother, grand-daughter 
actions, &c. 


To melt or liquidate an actions, is to ſell, or turn it into 


money, &c. 

To feed an ation, is to pay exactly when they become 
due, the ſeveral ſums ſubſcribed to the ſtock of the com- 
pany, according to the ſeveral orders of council, made 
for the creation of the new ad:9ms. 


ACTIONARY, or AcT1onisrT, a term frequent in fo- 


reign news-papers ; denoting the proprietor of an action 
or ſhare in the company's ſtock, 


ACTIVE, AcTtivus, ſomething that communicates mo- 


tion or action to another. 

In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. 

Thus we ſay, an active cauſe, alive principles, &c. 
The quantity of motion in the world, ſit Iſaac Newton 
ſhews, muſt be always decreaſing, in virtue of the vis 
inertiæ, &c. So that there is a neceſſity for certain ac- 
tive principles to recruit it : ſuch he takes the cauſe of 
gravity to be, and the cauſe of fermentation. Adding, 
that we ſee but little motion in the univerſe, except what 
is owing to theſe active principles. 


AcTIVE principles, in Chemiſtry, are thoſe which are ſup- 


poſed to t of themſelves, and do not need to be put in 
action by others. 
Salt, ſulphur, and mercury, are uſually confidered by 


the chemilts as active principles; and phlegm and earth | 


as paſſive ones. 

Mr. Homberg, and ſome late chemiſts after him, only 
make one attrve principle, viz. ſulphur, or fire; which 
they take to be the ſource or principle of all the motion 
and action of the univerſe. 

The term adive principle, ſays Dr. Quincy, has been uſed 
to expreſs certain diviſions of matter, that are, by ſome 
particular modifications, comparatively alive, in reſpect 
of others : ſuch are ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, whoſe parts are 
better fitted for motion than thoſe of earth and water: 
but with how much impropriety, will eafily appear. 
For, in a ſtrict ſenſe, all motion in matter is rather paſ- 
fion ; and there is no ave principle, unleſs we thus call 
the known powers of gravitation, attraction, ad cepul- 
fion, on which the Newtonian philoſophy is founded: 
ſo that let bodies exiſt under what modification ſoever, 
there can be no alteration made offthele univerſal pro- 
perties.— Hence, the diviſion of matter into what, for 
diſtinction ſake, may be called ſpirit, does not give it any 
properties inconſiſtent with this general law. 


AcTive, in Grammar, denotes a word having a fignifica- 


tion that ſerves to explain or denote an aCtion. 
Thus we fay, a verb a&ive, a conjugation ative, &c. or 
an alive participle. f 


AcTi1vE Vue, ate ſuch as do not only ſignify doing, or 


acting, but have alſo nouns following them, to be the 
ſubject of the action or impreſſion. 

Thus to love, 10 teach, are verbs active; becauſe we can 
ſay, to love a thing, to teach a man. 

Verbs neuter alſo denote an action, but are diſtinguiſhed 
from verbs a#ive in that they cannot have a noun follow- 
ing them. Such are to fleep, to go, &c. 

Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of verbs 
a&ttve : the tranſitive, where the action paſſes into a ſub- 
ject different from the agent; reflefed, where the action 
returns upon the agent; and reciproca!, where the action 
turns mutually upon the two agents who produced it. 


ACTIVITY, the power of acting, oc the active faculty. 


The activity of fire exceeds all imagination. — The ac- 
?ivity of an acid, a poiſon, &c.—Bodies according to fir 
'ſaac Newton, derive their activity from the principle of 
ATTRACTION, 


Activity of a body, the ſphere of, is the ſpace which ſur- 


rounds it, ſo far as its efficacy or virtue extends to pro- 
duce any ſenſible effect. 


ACTON //ater, a purging water of a well in a town near 


London, noted for the pungency of its ſalt. Its colour 


forty-eight grains of ſalt. See Allen's Hiſtory of Pork. 
ing waters. 
| ACTOR, one that acts in the drama, one who repreſents 
| ſome perſon or character, upon the theatre. 
| The drama, in its original, only conſiſted of a ſimple 
chorus, who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus: fo that 
the primitive actors were no more than bgning-mcn. 
Theſpis was the firſt who took upon him to introduce a 
perſona, or ar, who {was to eaſe the chorus by re» 
citing the adventures of ſome of the heroes. Thus came 
the recitation, or declamation in uſe. 
Aſchylus, finding a ſingle perſon tireſome, thought to 
entertain the audience, more agreeably.by the introduc- 
tion of a ſecond perſon, who ſhould converſe and make 
dialogue with the firſt. He likewiſe dreſſed his a#ors 2 
little more decently than they had been before, and put 
on them the BUSKIN, 
Sophocles, finding the two perſons of Æſchylus too few 
for the variety of incidents, added a third: and bere the 
Greeks ſtopped ; at leaſt, we do not find, in any of their 
tragedies, above three perſons in the ſame ſcene: though 
in their comedies they took a greater liberty, : 
The moderns nave — a much greater number of 
actors upon the ſtage. I his heightens the trouble and 
diſtreſs that ſhould reign there, and makes a diverſity, in 
which the ſpectator is fure to be intereſted. 
Horace ſpeaks of a kind of fecondary a&ers, in his time 
whoſe buſineſs was to imitate the firſt; and leſſen hens. 
ſelves to become better foils to their principals. The 
proper bufinefs of theſe fubaltern aAeors is unknown to us. 
AcToR, among Civilians, the proctor or advocate in civil 
courts or cauſes : as ator eccle/ie has been ſometimes 
uſed for the advocate of the church; adler dominicus for 
the lord's attorney ; afer vide, the ſteward, or head 
bailiff of a village. 


| wy IRESS, Acraix, a female who a&s, or does the of- 

ce of an ador. 

Aclreſſes, or women actors. were unknown to the an- 
cients, among whom men always performed the part of 
women; and hence one reaſon for the uſe of maſks 
among them. Mem. Acad. Inſerip. tom. vii. p. 188. 
Aftreſſes are ſaid not to have been introduced on the 
Englith ſtage till after the reſtoration of king Charles II. 
who has been charged with contributing to the corruption 
of our manners, by importing this uſage from abroad. 
But this can be but partly true : the queen of James ]. 
acted a part in a paſtoral; and Prynn, in his Hiſtrioma- 
itix, ſpeaks of women actots in his time as whores ; which 
was one occaſion of the ſevere proſecution brought againſt 
him for that book. Whitlock, Mem. 1632. Wood's 
Athen Oxon, tom. ii. p. 434. : 

ACTUAL, ſomething that is reab and eſſective; or that 
exiſts truly and abſolutely. | 
In Philoſophy, we ſay, actual heat, or cold; in oppoſi- 
tion to virtual or potential. 

Aclual heat, conſidered actively, is the act of producing 
heat: paſſively taken, it is the quality whereby a body 
is denominated ht. — Virtual or potential heat, activel 
taken, is the power or faculty of producing heat; paſ- 
fively taken, it ſhould be the power or faculty of being 
heated, or receiving atual heat. 
In medicinal language, actual is alſo oppoſed to petential, 
and is applied to any thing endyed with a quality which 
operates by an immediate 395 append in it. For ex- 
ample: a red-hot iron, or fire, is called au ata! cau- 
tery, in contradiſtinction from cauteries, which have a 
power of producing the ſame effects on animal ſolids, as 
actual fire z and which ate called potential cauteries or 
cauſtics. Boiling water is @&zally hot, and brandy is 
potentially hot. 
Actual in is that committed knowingly, by a perſon ar- 
rived at the years of diſcretion. 
Original fin in Theology, is that which, according to ſome 
22 we contract by deſcent, as being the children of 
am. ; 

ACTUARIA naves, in Antiquity, a fort of long ſhips, 
thus denominated as being particularly contrived for 
ſwiftneſs and expedition; they anſwer to what the 
French call 6brigantines, 

Cicero, in an eviſtle to Atticus, calls a ſhip decem ſcalmo- 
rum, of ten banks of rowers, attuoriola. | 

ACTI UARIUS, or AcTAR1vs, primarily denotes a notary, 


is whitiſh, its taſte is {weetiſh, with a mixture of the] or officer appointed to write down the ats or procecd- 


ſame bitter which is in the Eys0M water. Its ſalt is not 
quite fo ſoft, and is more calcareous than that of the 
Epſom water, being more of the nature of the ſalt of 
lime : jt is however more nitrous than the other. A 
quantity of it being boiled high, and. mixed with a ſolu- 
tion of ſublimate in pure water, throws down a yellow 
ſediment. It ſtrikes a deep red or purple with the tinc- 
ture of log-wood in brandy, as is uſual with nitrous ſalts. 
It does not precipitate filver out of the ſpirit of nitre, as: 
common (alt does; a pint and a half of the water yields 


ings of a court, aſſembly, or the like. 

In the Eaſtern empire, the a&uari were properly officers 
who kept the military accounts, received the corn from 
the ſuſceptores, or ſtore-keepers, and diſtributed it to the 
ſoldiers, Theſe acted as a kind of brokers with the 
ſoldiers 3; made bargains with them for receiving their 
pay before it became due; for which there were fixed 
rates, Aquin. Pitiſc. and Du-Cange. | 
ACTUARIUS was alſo a title of dignity, in the coutt of 
| Conſtantinople, peculiar to phyſicians. Du-Cange. 

I From 


From an appellative, the word has become a proper name 
of a celebrated Greek phyſician, author of a treatiſe ſtill 
extant, on urines. Fab. Bibl. Græca, tom xii. p. 635 

AcTuar1vus, or ACTUARY, alſo means the clerk who te- 
giſtered the acts and conſtitutions of the convocation. 

ACTUATE, to bring into act, or put a thing in action. 
Thus an agent is faid, by the ſchoolmen, to aue a 
power, when it produces an act in a ſubject.— And thus 
the mind may be ſaid to auate the body. 

ACTUATIO, Auen, ſignifies the change * on 
a medicine, or any thing elſe taken into the body, by the 
vital heat, which is neceſſary to make it act, and pro- 
duce its effect. 

ACTUS, in the ancient Agriculture, the length of one 
furrow; or as far as a plough goes before it turns. Plin. 
lib. xviii. cap. 3. 

In Engliſh it may be rendered by a furlong.— It is alſo 
uſed as a determinate meaſure, where it contains 120 
Roman feet. Vitruvius. | 

AcTus minimus, was 120 feet in length, and 4 in breadth ; 
being equal to the SEX TANs, or ſixth part of the JUGE-» 
RUM, Or INTEGER. | ; 

AcTvus major, called alſo afus guadratus, was the ſquare 
of 120 feet, or 14,400, being the ſemis, or half of the 
JUGERUM.—This was alſo denominated medius, and 
mina. Varro de Re Ruſt. lib. i. cap. 10. 

ACUANITES, AcvaniT#, in Ecclefiaflical Hiſtory, 
called more frequently MAnICHEES. 

They took the name from Acua, a diſciple of Thomas, 
one of the twelve apoſtles, Bib. Univ. tom. xxiv. p. 330. 

ACUBENE, in A/tronomy, a name given by ſome to a ſtar 
on the ſouthern claw oft CANCER. 

ACUHYATLI, in Zoology, the name of a very large ſer- 
pent, of a poiionous quality, in America, more uſually 
known by its name of CUCURUCU, OT Cur ucuca. 

ACUITION, in Grammar, Profody, and Medicine. See 
ACUTITION. 

ACULEATE, AcULEaTED, ſomething that has ACULE1, 
or prickles. 

Naturaliſtz divide fiſhes into thoſe with arculeated, and 
non-aculeated fins. Phil. Tranſ. N 204. 

ACULEATUS gu, in Ichthyology, a name given by 
ſome to the PUGNIT1Us marinus longus, a ſmall prickly 
Weſt-India fiſh. Willughby. See STICKLE-BACK. 

ACULEI, among Botani/i., &. denote the prickles or 
ſpines of plants of the thorny kind. | 
＋ he word is Latin, formed from acus, a nerdle. | 
Among Zeologiſis, aculeus is allo uſed tor the ſting of a 
bee, ſcorpion, or the like, 

The word aculeus is alſo uſed for certain parts of the 
ECHINI marini. See Tab of Foſſils, Caſs 10. | 

ACULE1 pinnarum. See PIN X. 

ACULEOSA, a name of the CaRDUUS polyacanthos. 

ACULER, in the Manege, is uſed for the motion of a 
horſe, when in working upon volts he does not go far 
enough forward, at every time or motion, ſo that his 
ſhoulders embrace or take in too little ground, and his 


croup comes too near the centre of the volt. Horſes are | 


naturally inclined to this fault in making demi-volts, 

ACUMEN, turns, in the Ancient Muſic, was uſed to ſig- 
nify a ſound produced by the intention, ot railing of the 
voice, 

Acumen differs from intention, as the Fe from the cauſe. 
Ariſtoxen. p. 10, &c. Ed Meibom. 

ACU MINA, among the ancients, denoted a kind of mili- 
tary omen, or auſpice, ſuppoſed to have been taken from 
the points of edges or darts, javelin*, ſwords, or other 
weapons, viz. by examining whether they were bright 
or ſolid, (harp or blunted. | 

ACUPUNCTURE, or AcueUNCcTURATION, a method 
of curing many diſeaſes, by pricking ſeveral parts of the 
body with a needle, or inſtrument of that form. 

This is praCtiſed every day by the Chineſe and Japaneſe 
and other nations in that part of the world. They per- 
form the operation with a large gold or ſilver needle, 
which they ſtrike into the ſeveral parts of the body, ei- 
ther with their hand, or with a hammer made on pur- 
poſe. It is extremely ſurpriſing that ſo ſevere and deſpe- 
rate an operation ſhould be practiſed ſo much by a peo- 
le otherwiſe judicious, and that too in the head and 
ky as well as in the abdomen, arms, legs, thighs, 
and many other parts of the body, nay even in the ab- 
domen of women with child, when the foetus is reſt- 
le ſs. 
Surgeons ate furniſhed with images, wherein all the places 
in the body proper for the needle are deſigned by marks, 
M. Ten Ryne was an eye-witneſs of the uſe of this punc 
ture on a (oldier, who being afflicted with violent diſ- 
Orders of the ſtomach, and frequent vomitings at ſea, 
ſuddenly relieved himſelf by pricking a thumb's breadth 
deep into four different places about the region of his 
PYLORUS. Ten. Ryn. Diff. de Acupunct. ap. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 148. p. 231, ſeq. 5 


i. 
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We ſometimes alfo find mention of an acupunture prac- 
tiſed in Europe ; but this amounts to no more than the 
perforatirig or opening a part, e. g. the cornea, with the 
point of a needle; which has been done with good ſuc— 
ceſs, for the cure of an hydrepthalmia and hypopyon. 
It is chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the head and lower belly : 
it is applied to the head in head-achs, lethargies, con- 
vulſions, epilepſies, diſeaſes of the eyes, &c. Jo the 
abdomen in colics, dyſenteries, want of appetite, hy(- 
terical diſorders, ſurfeits, pains of the beliy and joints 
obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, &c. 

ACURON, a name given to the Kis MA. 

ACUS,; in /chthyology, the name of a long and flender 
ſea-bſh, of which there are two ſpecies, a larger and 
a (maller. 

The larger is often a cubit long, and not thicker than a 
finger; its ſnout is long, tubular, and not flit all the way 
up, but only open at the end; its eyes are prominent. 
From the head to the anus it is of an hexagon! hyure 
and from the anus to the tail it is ſquare. The anus is 
nearly in the middle of the body, and near it is a long 
Jongitudinal fifſure for the eggs of the female. In all 
theſe reſpeAs, it very much reſembles the hippocampus. 
It has two fins at the yills, and another on the back; 
theſe ate all very ſmall, and ihe laſt in particular, ſcorce 
diſcernible, unleſs when the fiſh is alive and in motion. 
Its tail is a ſmall ſingle fin, It has a hard vaitiegated 
ſkin, and has ſo little fleſh about it, that it i- not re- 
garded as eatable. It is common in the Mediterranean 
and is called by the Venetian fiſhermen, ., that boy 
the 8 1 _ is of a ſtrange figure, opening 
upward at the end of che ſnout. See Tab. III. | 

Ne 25. Rondelet. YT 

Acus lignifties alſo, with other authors, the helene or pa- 
phix, called in Engliſh the G A«-fiſh, and by ſome the 
-HORN-fiſh. The two diſtin kinds underſtood by this 
too general term, are diſtinguithed by the names of the 
authors who firſt named them; the Toracco-pipe fich, 
or that with the tubular noſe, being called the ans of 
Ariſtole ; and the G6aR-filh, or that with the horizontal 
open mouth, the acus of Oppian, 

This laſt is in ſhape ſomewhat like the former, being 
very long and flender, with a round back, and a flat belly. 
Its noſe or ſnout is very long, pointed aud ſharp, and its 
head flat. The back is of a greeniſh colour, and th: 
ſides and belly of a filvery white. The head is of a 
bluiſh green, and there is an obſcurely purple dotted line 
which runs all along the back. The under jaw is longer 
than the upper, and both ate thick-ſet with ſharp teeth. . 
It has only one back- fin, and its tail is forked. Willughby. 
See Phil. Franſ. vol. lxiii. part i. N® 24. from which it ap- 
pears, tnat though the cus maxima ſquameſa be a fiſh that 
is a ſtranger to our ſeas, yet its exuvi@ are common here. 
Bellonius has deſcribed another ſpecies of this kh, which 
is ſcaly, and has broader teeth, and is conſiderably larger 
than the common one, which either bas no ſcales, or 
— minute ones. Its dotted lines on the back are 
ſaid by ſome to be a ſingle row of ſcales ; and theſe au- 
thors athrm, that the fiſh has no other, See Lace rus. 

Acus is alfo uſed by ſome authors for the a uwmonyTEs, ar 

Jand-cel ; a [mall ELL caught in the ſands. Wiilughby. 

Acus alio ſignifies chaff. 

ACUS paſloris, a name of the 8CANDIXx. 

Acus mo/chata, a name of the GERANiUM moſchatum, 

ACUTE, Harp, ſomething that terminates in a point, or 
edge ; diſpoſed either for piercing or cutting. 

In this ſenſe the word uſually ſtands oppoſed to cbtuſc. 

ACUTE angle, in Geometry, is that whoſe three angles are 
all angle; or which does not ſubtend go degrees. 

Such is the angle ACB /Tab. Geometry, fig. 68.) 

AcuTE-angled triangle, is that which is leſs than a right 
acute; Called alſo an exygonous triangle. 

Such is the triangle A CB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 68.) 
AcUTE-angular Fore of a cone, is uſed by the ancient 
Geometricians for the EXLirsis | 

Acu 1 cone, See CONE. 

ACcUTK, in Aufic, is underſtood of a ſound, or tone 
is ſharp, ſhrill, or high, in teſpect of ſome other. waa 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to grave ; and 
both theſe properties of ſound depend on the quickne!; 
or flownels of the vibrations by which they are pro- 
duced, | 
Sounds conſidered as acute, and grave, that is, in the te- 
lation of gravity and acuteneſs, conſtitute what we call 
tune, the foundation of all HARMONY. 

AcuTE accent, in Grammar. See ACCENT. 

ACUTE diſeaſe. See DisEasE, 

ACUTELLA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome to expreſs 
the common ANONis, or REsT-harrow, a ſmall prickly 
plant, with red or white flowers, and famous for its 
ſpreading and tough root. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


| ACUTIA LOR, in writers-of the barbaitous ages, denotes 
a perſon that whets, or grinds cutting inſtruments : 
| called 
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called alſo in ancient gloſſaries, acutor, axorTug, ſamiarius, 
coharius, &c. Du-Cange. ; 4. 
In the ancient armies there were acutiatores, a kind of 
{miths, retained for whetting or keeping the arms ſharp. 
Aquin. N 
ACUTIITION, or Acv1T10N, in a genetal ſenſe, the ſame 
with acuating or ſharpening. 
AcuT1iT1ON, in Grammar, denotes the pronouncing, or 
marking a ſyllable with an acute ACCENT. | ; 
AcUuTITI1ON, or acuition, in Medicine and Chemiſtry, is uſed 
for ſharpening, or increaſing the force of any medicine. 
ACYROLOGIA, denotes an improper accepration, Or ex- 
preſſion, wherein a word or phraſe is uſed in ſome un- 
uſual or oblique gſenſe, hardly reducible to the rules of 
language. The word is compounded of axupog, 1mpropery 
and 299 05, ſermo. | F ; ; 
Such, e g. is the word /pero, ſometimes uſed in Roman 
writers for times. n 
Ihe aqrelegi bears a near affinity to the catachre/is, inſo- 
much that divers terms and expreſhons, alledged as in 
ſtances of the latter, are by others brought as examples of 
the former. 
AD /-eftias, in Antiquity, is underſtood of a kind of puniſh- 
men! of crimina's, condemned to be thrown to wild bealls. 
The term was alſo applied to a fort of gladiators bired to 
ſight with wild beaſts. | 
Theſe are otherwiſe called heHiarii. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 36. 


Ap extra, a teim uſed among Sches Divines, in ſpeaking of | 


the extern operations of the Godhead. 

Ats or operations a4 extra, gre properly thoſe whoſe 

term or effect is not within the divine efſeace ; by which 

they ſtand ex poſed to operations ad intra, Creation, pre 
ſervation, regeneration, converſion, renovation, &c, are 
actions ot God ad extra. 
AD intra, among School Divines, is underſtood of thoſe acts 
of the Divine Being, whole term and effect is within his 
own eſſence. In which ſenſe, acts or operations ad in- 
tra, {ſtand oppoſed to thoſe ad extra. 

Ap hominem, among Logicians, is underſtood of a kind of 
ARGUMENT drawn from the belief or principles of thoſe 
we argue with, and which of conſequence muſt be con- 
cluſive to them, though otherwiſe diſbelieved by us; or, 
it is where a diſputant quits his own language and ſyſ- 
tem, and borrows that of his opponent to convince him, 
by turning his own prejudices or errors againſt himſelf, 
This the ſchoolmen call ar gumenium ad hominem. 

Ap libitum, is ſometimes uſed in Muſic, for ſe piace, at diſ- 
cretion. 

Ad luars, in Antiquity, a Roman ſentence, whereby crimi- 
nals were condemned to entertain the people, either by 
fighting with beaſts, or with each other, and thus exe- 
cuting juſtice on themſelves. Kennet. Rom. Ant. 

Ap metalla, in Antiquity, the puniſhment of being doomed 

to work in the mines. Criminals condemned to this, 
were called metallic. 
It were to be wiſhed that puniſhments of this kind could 
be ſubſtituted in lieu of our frequent executions ; which 
are as repugnant to the principles of humanity as to thoſe 
of ſound policy. 

Ap quiddities, among ſchoolmen, include the relations, ana- 
logies, agreements, diſagreements, fimilitudes, and diſſi- 
militudes of things. . 
Ad gui dities are properly thoſe attributes of things, which 
anſwer tothe queſtion, ad quid? to what ? By which they 
differ from mere QUIDDITIES, which anſwer to the 
queſtion, guid fit ? what 13 it? The latter enquire what 
things are in themſelves; the former what they are, ad 
alia, Herb, de Verit. p. 233. 

Ap vairem, is uſed in ſpeaking of the duties, or cuſtoms, 
paid for certain commodities; ſome things are rated by the 
weight, meaſure, tale, or the like; others pay ad valorem, 
according to the value or worth, ſworn to by the owaer. 

ADAGE, Ap Au, a proverb, or popular ſaying. 
Eraſmus has made a large and valuable collection of 


Greek and Roman adages, from their poets, orators, phi- | 


loſophers, &c. | f 
age, proretb, and parcemia, are the ſame thing; but 
they ditfer from gnome, ſentence, and apophthegm. . 
ADAGIO, in Mu/ic, one of the words uſed by the Italians 
to denote a degree or diſtinction of time. | 
Adagi: expreſſes a ſlow time; the ſloweſt of any, except 
grave. Uſed ſubſtantively, it ſigniſies a low movement. 
Sometimes this word is repeated, as adage, adagio, to de- 
note a {till greater retardation in the time of the muſic. 
ADAL, in the ſenſe of Paracelſus, fſignives that part of 
plants, in which their medicinal virtue conliſts ; or the 
pure and active parts of plants, ſeparate from the impure 
and inert. & g | 
ADALIDES, in the Spaniſh policy, are officers of 
Aor maiters touching the military forces. 
In the laws ot king Alphontus, the adaliges are ſpoken 
of, as othcers appointed to guide and direct the marching 
of the ſorces in time of war—Lopez repreſents them as a 
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juſtice, 
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ſort of judges, who take cognizance of the differences 

a riſing upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plunder, & c. 

ADAMANT, ApAaMas, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. an an- 
cient name for a precious ſlone, by us called a DIa MOND. 
Adamas is uſed by ſome ancient Naturaliſti, for the ſpume 
or ſcoria of gold ; which is caſt away, as not being mal- 
leable. his is particularly called xpuos aÞauarra, and 
is miſtaken by Pliny for a gem of that name. 

ADAMANT is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of iron, denoting the 
hardeſt, or higheſt tempered part thereof. 

This is ſometimes called the adamantiin: part of iron. 

Mr. Boyle more paiticularly gives the denominaden ada- 
mas lucidus, to a diamond in his poſſeſon, which had 
the faculty of ſhining in the dak; a property fince diſ- 
covered in many others, at leaſt when excited by friction. 
Vide Boyle, Phil. Work. Abr. tom. i. 494. Id tom. iii. 
P: 1.35 

ADAMANT is ſometimes alſo uſed for the MAGNET, or 
load ſtone. 

In which ſenſe Skinner thinks it may be beſt derived from 
the French amt which hgnifics the ame. 

ADAMAN TH, in Church Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
Chriſtian biſtorians to the followers of Origen, ſurnamed 
Adamantius, bec.uſc of his unwearicd pains in reading and 
writing ; or the ſtrength and acuteneſs of his e ſoning, 
accordiug to ſome; or rather, as H-umin ſays, wioſe 
name was Adymantius : however, Euſcbius ſays, this was 
a common name given to Origen, without aſſigning any 
reaſon for it. Eul. lib. vi. cap. 14. | 

ADAMAS, in Afrology, a name given to the moon. 

ADAMI pomum, in Auatemy, a protuberance in the fore- 
part of the throat. | 
Some fancy it thus called upon a ſtrange conceir, that 
a piece of the forbidden apple, which Adam eat, ſtuck 
by the way, and was the occaſion of it. 

In reality it is only the convex part of the firſt cartilage of 
the larynx, called feuttformis. 

The name, Adam's apple, is alſo given to a kind of fruit 
frequent in Italy, reſembling a lemon, ſaid to be a good 
remedy againſt the itch. 

ADAMIC earth, is a name ſome have given to common cl :y; 
called alſo terra ac, rubelia, and /utum. Woodw. Meth. 
Fol. p. 4. 

The occaſion of the name we ſuppoſe to be, that this is 
taken for the adamah, or ruddy carih, of which the firſt 
man was formed. 

This appellation is likewiſe given to the mud depoſited 
by ſea-water, which is a ſediment of the moſt ſlimy and. 
unctuous parts contained in it. 

ADAMITES, ApAmiTE, » ſect who took upon them to 
imitate the nakedneſs of Adam: as if man had been re- 
inſtated in his original innocence. | 
The critics explain the name Adam, VN, from whence 
the term ariles, variouſly ; ſome by earth, others by red, 

others by acguieſcence 
Prodicus was their author, according to the account 
given by Theodotet; though, according to Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria, the followers of Prodicus were 
never called by this name. Epiphanius is the firſt writer 
who ſpeaks ot the Adamites, and he places them tow-rds 
the end of the ſecond century.— They were, in reality, 
a branch ſprung out of the CARPOCKATIANS and BAs1- 
LIDIXNS. 

This ſect is ſaid to have ſtarted up afreſh in the fifteenth 
century, under Picard, their leader: who pretended to 
re-eſtabliſh the law ot nature, which, according to him, 
conſiſted in two things, viz. community of women, and 
nakedneſs, — Theſe laſt walked naked in the public places; 
whereas the former only put off their cloaths in their aſ- 
ſemblics. 

An ingenious writer, viz. Beauſobre, has ſhewn, that 
the Adamiti/m, i. e. the nakedneſs of theſe people, is a 
mere calumny, forged by their adverſari-s, the Calixtines 
and Papilts, at the time when the Vaudois firlt appeared 
in that country. 

Jovet and Moreri ſpeak of Adamites in England; and in- 
deed the Romaniſts and Reformed mutually reproach each 
other with having Adamites among them. 

ADAMITES, in Church Hiſiory, a name given by ſome writers 
to the firſt Patriarchs, the ſons or deſcendants of Adam by 
Seth. In which ſenſe Adamites amount to the ſame with 
Sethites, and ſtand diſtinguiſhed from Cainites. There are 
divers traditions concerning the quarrels, wars, &c. be- 
tween the Auamites and the Cainites. 

ADaMITES, Pre. Sce PRE-ADAMITES. 

ADAMITUM and Adami'a, the hardeſt white flones, and 
{tones in the bladder. The former, Paracelſus, ſays, are 
a ſpecies of PARTAR. | | 

ADAMUS, Adam. This is uſed in an akbemiſtical ſenſe, 
to ſignify the philoſopher's ſtone, which they call an ani- 
mal, and fay it has carried its inviſible Eve in its body, 
ever ſince the moment they were united by the Creator. 

ADAR, in the Hebrew e the twelſth month of 


their 
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their eccleſiaſtical year, and the fixth of their civil year. 
It contains only nine and twenty days, and anfwers to 
our February, and ſometimes enters into the month of 
March, according to the courſe of the moon. On the 
ſevetith and thirteenth days of this month the Jews ob- 
| ſerve two faſts; the former on account of the death of 
Moſes, and the latter called that of Eſther, in comme- 
moration of the affair of Haman, The feaft of purim is 
celebrated on the fourteenth day. Eſther is. 17. 
ADARCE, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a ſaltiſh 
humour concreting about the ſtalks of reeds, and other 
vegetable matter, in form of incruſtations. 
The ancients ſpeak of adarce, fs chiefly produced in Cap- 
padocia and Galatia, though we alſo read of it in Italy; 
and of a native kind produced in Indian reeds, much as 
ſugar in the cane. | . 


Its colour is like that of the fine powder of the Aſſian 


ſtone, or ſarcophagur, and its ſubſtance all lax and porous 


much like the baſtard ſponge ; ſo that it might be'galled 
the baſtard ſponge of the marſhes. ; 


It is a topic adapted to rub and ſcour the ſkin in a leproſy, | 


ſun-burning, tetters, freckles, and ſuch like blemiſhes, 
being on the whole of an acrimonious” quality, Dr. 
Plott deſcribes it in his Natural Hittory of Oxfordſhire. 
Tho ſome have ſuppoſed the incruſtations, often ſeen about 
our ſprings, to be the ſame with the adarte of the Greek 
phyſicians; this ſeems a miſtake, astheſe incruſtarions poſ- 
ſeſs none of the virtues or properties of that ſubſtance ; it 
being principally compoſed of ſea· ſalt, of which thoſe con- 
tain no particle, being merely a mixture of earth and ſpar. 

ADARCON, adarconim, an ancient coin mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, uſually of gold, derived, as ſome think, from thoſe 

d pieces coined by Darius, called Spur 0. 
Noftus makes the adarcon only equal to the Attic 4rachma ; 
but biſhop Cumberland, after the ſcholiaſts of Ariſtophanes 
and Harpocration, twice as much, 

ADARIGES, a name for sAL ammoniac, 

ADARME, in Commerce, a ſmall Spaniſh weight uſed 
through their American provinces, equal to the ſixteenth 

art of an ounce, 
tephens renders it in Engliſh by a dram. 

ADARNECH, a name for OK PIMENT. i 

ADARTICULATION, is uſed by ſome phyſicians, for 
aphew h, by others, for Jrapipuwoy, See ARTHRODIA, 
and D1iaRTHROSI1S. 

ADATAIS, or ApaTyYs, a muſlin or cotton cloth, very 
fine and clear, of which the piece is ten French ells long, 
and three quarters broad. This muſlin comes from the 
the Eaſt Indies, and the fineſt from Bengal. 

ADCHER, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
cenna and Serapion to the sc &NANTH, or camel's hay. 
This ſeems to have been, at that time, the common Ara- 
bian name of this drug ; but Garcias tells us, that in his 
time the Arabs called it adber. 

It is to be obſerved, howeyer, that the Arabians have not 
confined this word to the se &NANTH alone, but expreſs 
by it all the kinds of ruhe. Thus, Avicenna tells us, 
that the aather is of two kinds, the one bearing no 
fruit, the other bearing a hard black ſruit : this plainly 
belongs not to the ſcenanth, but the common ruſh, of 
which Dioſcorides has, in the ſame manner, deſcribed two 
kinds, thus differing from one another, 

ADCORDABILES denarii, in ancient Lato. boot, denore 

money paid by the vaſſal to his lord, in the natute of a 
fine, upon the ſelling or exchanging of a FEUD. 
The word is formed from accorder, to agree. 


- 


ADCRESCENTES, in the Roman Empire, the fame with | 


ACCENSI, 
ADDACE, in Natural - Hiſtory, the name by which the 
Africans call the common ANTELOPE. See. GAZELLA, 
ADDEPHAGIA, in Medicine, a term uſed by ſome phy- 
ſicians to denote a greedineſs in children, whereby they 
joad themſelves with new food, before the old is digeſted. 
This is ſometimes alſo written corruptly, adephagias 


The word is compounded of an much, and gay, I eat. | 


Some uſe addephagia in a more extenſive ſenſe, for vora- 
ciouſneſs in general, ſo as to comprehend the BULIMIA, 
PICA, and MALACIA. : 
ADDER, in Natural Hi/lory, a venomous reptile of the 
ſerpent kind, more uſually called a VIPER. 
ADDER is alfd ſometimes confounded with a; thus the 


deaf adder, ſpoken of in the Engliſh Bible, is not properly | 


the adder, but the aſp. Calmet. 
'The adder differs from the ſnake, in that the former is 
much ſhorter for its bigneſs, eſpecially his tail below the 
vent; that it is marked on the back with black lines or 
ſpots, which the ſnake wants ; that its belly is blackiſh, 
and of one colour, whereas the ſnake's is party- coloured, 
of a pale yellow and blue; that it never grows to the 
bigneſs which ſome ſnakes attain to; and laſtly, that it 
is viviparous, Whereas the ſnake is oviparous. | 
ADDER, Sea, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of sYNGNa- 
 THUs, with a round body, and no pectoral or tail fins. 
ADDER, //ater, in Zoology, a name given to the NATRIX. 


* 


| 


* 


Abpx- ol rs. See DR AGON-FLIES, | 

ADDER-STUNG, is uſed in reſpect of cattle, when ſtung 
with any kind of venomous reptiles; as adders, ſcorpions, 
&c. or bit by a hedge-hog, or ſhrew. 

For the cure of ſuch bites, ſome uſe an ointment made 
of dragon's blood, with a little barley-meal, and the 
whites of eggs. . 

ADDER's-TONGUE, in Botany, a medicinal plant, ſo called, 
either from its reſembling or its curing the bite of a viper. 
It is more commonly called ophiog loſſung. 

No part of the fructification of this Fine 's viſible, ex- 
cept the fruit. This is an oblong, double, or diſtichous 
capſule, divided by a great number of tranſverſe articu- 
tions, into many cells, each of which, when mature, 
opens tranſverſely, and is found to contain a great num- 
ber of ſmall ſceds of a ſubovate figure. 
Caſpar Bautiine deſcribes what he calls three ſpecies of 
this plant. 4 
Tournefort makes eight ſpecies of oHiootossux, 
which are only the varieties of the common European 
kind, mentioned above. . 1 
This is a ſpring plant, and is only to be found in April 
and May. It is not uncommon in wet mead6ws, and is 
eably diſtinguiſhed among the other ſpring plants by its 
ſpike or tongue. 
It is eſteemed one of the beſt vulnerary herbs this country 
produces ; but it is more in uſe among the common peo- 
ple than m the ſhops. They give its juice internally, and 
uſe the herb bruiſed, or an ointment prepared from it, 
with laid, or May-butter, externally, at the ſume time. 
Farriers, &c. prepare an ointment ot this herb, called æp- 
DER's torigue ointment, uſed as a remedy againſt the bites 
of venomous beaſts. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. part ii. N 112. 

ADDER's-WORT. See BisTORT. 

ADDEXTRATORES, or AvDExXTR Ann, in the court of 
Rome, denote the pope's M1TR E-bearers. 

Some ſuppoſe them thus called, on agcount oftheir walking 
at the pope's right-hand, when he rides to viſit the churches. 

ADDICE, fee Apzs. | | 

ADDICO, fee AppdicT1o. 

ADDICT, in Antiquity, infolvent perſons, or thoſe who 
being ſentenced to pay a debt, but unable to do it, were 
adjudged to a kind of teraporary ſervitude to the creditor. 
In this ſenſe, addict were a ſpecies of /ervi ; from whom, 
however, they differed in this, that a ſlaves when diſ- 
charged, became a /i%»tus; whereas® an digt became 
mgenuus. Again, a ſlave could not be diſcharged with- 
out the conſent of his maſter ; whereas the addifus was 
diſcharged of courſe, when his debt was ſatisfied. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. & Calv. Lex. Jur. 

ADDICTIO, ApD1cT1on, in the Roman Law, a transfer- 
ing or paſling over goods to another ; whether by ſen- 
tence of a court, or in the way of ſale, to him that bids 
moſt for them. 

The word ſtands oppoſed to abdiftie, or ABDICATION. 
It is formed of addica, one of the ſtated words uſed by 
the Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of the 
thing or perſon on whom judgment had paſſed. 

Hence, goods thus adjudged by the prætor, to the right 
owner, were called bona 4 75 ; and the debtors delivered 
up, in like manner, to their creditors, to work out their 
debt, were called ſerui addicti. ot: 

ADDicT10 in diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to a 
perſon for a certain price ; unlefs by ſuch a day the owner, 
or ſome other perſon, gave more tor it. 

ADDICLAMENT, AppiTAMENTUM, a thing added to 
another. Ir ſignißies the ſame as Erienvys1s, 
Additaments, in Phyjic and Chemiſlry, are things ſuper- 

| added to the ordinary ingredients of any compoſition, 

ADDITION, the act of joining one thing to another, or 
of augmenting a thing, by the acceſſion of others. 

ADDIT10N is allo uſed for the thing added with itſelf. 

ADDITION, in Arithmetzc, is the firſt of the four funda- 

mental rules, or operations, of that art. 

Addition conſiſts in finding the amount of ſeveral num- 
bers, or quantities, ſeverally added one to another. Or, 
addition is the invention of a number, from two or more 
homogeneous ones given, which is equal to the given 
numbers taken jointly, or together. 
The number thus found, is called the /um, 
of the numbers given. | 3 | 
The character of addition is , which we uſually expreſs 
by plus. Thus 3 + 4 denotes the ſum of 3aud 4; and is 
read 3 plus 4. ; * 

The addition of ſimple numbers is caſy. Thus it is rea- 
dily perceived that 7 and 9, or 7 + 9, make 16; and 
11 + 15 make 26 / 
In longer, or compounded numbers, the buſineſs is per- 
formed by writing the given numbers in a row dow! - 
wards; homogeneous under homogeneous, i. e. units 
under units, tens under tens, &c. and fivgly collecting 
the ſums of the reſpeCtive columns. 
To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoſt row 
or column to the right; and if the amount &f this co- 


4 lumn 


ot? 


'or aggregate 


* 
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jumn do not exceed 9. we write it down at the foot of 
the ſame column; if it doth r 9, the exceſs is only 
to be written down, and the re 


kind of denomination. 
Suppoſe, e. g. the numbers 1357 and 172 were given to 
be added : write either of them. v. gr. 172, under the 
other 1357 3 ſo as the units of the one, viz. 2, 
{tand under the units of the other, viz. 7; and 
the other numbers of the one, under the corre- 
ſpondent ones of the other, viz. the place of tens —— 
under tens, as 7 under 5; and that of hundreds 1529 
viz. 1. under the place of hundreds of the other. 
3. Then, beginning, fay 2 and 7 make 9; which write 
underneath ; alſo 7 and 5 make 12; the laſt of which two 
numbers, viz. 2, is to be written, and the other one re- 
ſerved in your mind to be added to the next row, 1 and 3: 
then ſay 1 and 1 make 2, which added to 3 make 5: 
this write underneath, and there will remain only 1, the 
firit Ggure of the upper row of numbers, which alſo maſt 
be writ underneath; and thus you have the whole ſum, 
viz. 1529. The ſame method will extend to any num- 
ber of ſums, which are required to be united in one. 
AnD1T10N of numbers of different denominations, for inſtance, 
of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, is performed by adding 
or ſumming up each denomination by itſelf, always be- 
ginning with the loweſt; and if, aſter the addition, there 
be enough to make one of the next higher denomination, 
for inſtance, pence enough to make one or more ſhillings, 
they muſt be added to the figures of that demonination, 
that is, to the ſhillmps ; only reſerving the odd remain- 
ing pence to be put down in the place of pence. And 


— 
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the ſame rule is to be obſerved of ſhillings with regard to | 


ounds. 
For an inſtance, 5 pence and 9 pence make 14 pence; 
now in 14 there is once 12, or a Milling, and two re- 
maining pence z the pence ſet down, and 
reſerve 1 ſhilling to be added to the next 
column, which conſiſts of ſhillings. Then 
1 and 8 and 2 and 5 make 16 the 6 put 


down, and carry the 1 to the column of S409 
tens; 1 and 1 and 1 make three tens of , 5 
ſhillings, or 30 ſhillings: in 30 ſhillings 95 


there is once 20 ſhillings, or a pound, and 10 over: 

write 1 in the column of tens of ſhillings, and carry 1 

to the column of pounds; and continue the addition of 
ounds, according to the former rules, 

Bo, half of an even ſum of ſhillings will be carried to 

the pounds z and the odd one (where it ſo happens) ſet 

under the erp of the ſhillings. 


ADpiTiON of Decimals, is performed after the ſame man- 


ner as that of whole numbers; as may be ſeen in the 


following example : 

630.953 

$1.0807 

39527 

987.3037 | 
ADDITION of Fulzar Frattions, fee under Fraction. 
ADD1TIiON, H Ratios is uſed by ſome authors in the ſame 
ſenſe with coMPoOsITION of RATtos, which fee. 
ADDITION, in Algebra, or the ADDITION of Soeczes, is 

performed by connecting the quantities to be added, by 

their proper ſigns ; and allo by uniting into one ſum, 
thoſe that can be ſo united. See QUANTITY, SeEclEs, 
&c. Thus @ and make a+b; a and=b make ab: —4a 
and — b make —a—b; 7a and ga make 74 94 j —ay/ ac 
and by ac make —4a4/uc+by/ac, or Vac for 
the order in which they are written makes no alteration 
in theit value. | 
But particularly, 1. Affirmative quantities of the ſame 
ſpecies, or kind, are united by adding the prefixed num- 
bers whereby the ſpecies are multiplied. 
Thus 7 a +9@ make 164, Andiibe + 15h cmake 26 bc 


Alſo 3 K make gg; and 2/ac +7 /ac make 9 


ac; Ge = xx make 13 Val -x. And in 
like manner by 3+74/3 make 13% 3. Again, 4/4 
1 Vac make a Vac, by adding together @ and b, as 


| + bf 
numbers multiplying 4/ ac. And fo TE . 


30 Jaxx—at® 54 aN - 
+ a+x a_—_ a+ x 
and Ja make 5a 430. 
2. Aſſimative fractions, which have the ſame denomi- 
nator, are added together by adding their numerators. 


5 ſince 24 434 


Thus + + 2 make 7, and + maket——; and thus 
8a Ver 17% Vox 2g H oa K 

24+ 7er 24 ＋π Ver 2 2a+v ang TT 0 
aahSdx & | 

make — . 


reſerved to be carried | 
to the next row, and added thereto ; as being of the ſame | 


172 


I. £7 
120 15 
\- I 
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3. Negative quantities are added after the fame manner 
as affirmative. See NxGATIVI. 


Thus, — a and — 3 make — 5; — 43 make 
* 1 =, —a Vr and tax make—a—by a+ 


When a negative quantity is to be added to an affirmas 


tive one, the affirmative muſt be diminiſhed by the nega- 
tive one. 


Thus, 3 and — 2 make t; : 5 and — 55 make Zy; 


- and Vac make b—ay ac. 
And note, that when the negative quantity is greater than 
the affirmative, the aggregate ſum will be negative. Thus, 


2 and —z make — 1; — — and = mathe — 7**, and 


b fr 
2\/ac and —7J/ac make - Vac. 


ADDITION of irrational Quantities. I they be of different 


denominations, reduce them to the ſame denomination z 
and if they be then commenſurable, add the rational 
228 without the vinculum; and to their ſum pre- 
x the radical ſign The reſt as in the addition of ta- 
tionals. — 
Thus, we ſhall find /8+v/ it8=2/2+3/2=5v2= 


o. On the contrary, V7 and 4/5; being incommen- 
ſurable, their ſum will be 7 + / 5. 


ADDITION, in Law, is that name, or title, which is given 


to a man over and above his proper name, and ſurname z 
to ſhew*of what eſtate, degree, or myſtery he is; and of 
what town, village, or countrys 


Additions of Eflate, or quality, are yeoman, gentleman, 
eſquire, and ſuch like. | 
Additions of Degree, are thoſe we call names of dignity z 
as knight, lord, earl, marquis, and duke. 
Additions of Myflery, are ſuch as ſcrivener, painter, ma- 
ſon, and the like. See CHoPcHCRCH. 
Additions of Place ate, of Thorp, of Dale, of Wood- 
ſtock.— Where a man hath houſhold in two places, he 
ſhall be ſaid to dwell in both; ſo that bis addition in ei- 
ther may ſuffice. Knave was anciently a regular addi- 
tion. 
By Stat. 1 Hen. V. cap. 5. it was ordained, that in ſuch 
ſuits or actions where proceſs of outlawry lies, ſuch ad- 
dition ſhould be made to the name of the defendant, to 
ſhew his eſtate, myſtery, and place where he dwells ; 
and that the writs, not having ſuch additions, ſhall abate, 
if the defendant take exception thereto ; but not by the 
office of the court. —The reaſon of this ordinance was, 
that one man might not be troubled by the outlawry of 
another ; but by reaſon of the certain addition, every per- 
ſon might bear his own burden. 
If one be of the degree of a duke, earl, &c. he ſhall 
mans the addition of the moſt worthy dignity. 2 laſt. 
Such titles, however, are not properly,additions, but names 
of dignity. The title of knight or baronet, is part of the 
party's name, and ought to be rightly uſed ; but the 
titles of eſquire, gentleman, or yeoman, &c. being no 
part of the name, but additiont, as people pleaſe to call 
them, may be uſed, or not uſed, or if varied, it is not 
material. 1 Lill. 34. * | 
An eail of Ireland is not an addition of honour here in 
England ; but ſuch a perſon mult be written by his Chri- 
tian and ſurname, with the addition of eſquire only; and 
the ſons of Engliſh noblemen, although they have given 
them titles of nobility, in reſpe& to their families, if 
you ſue them, they muſt be named by their Chriſtian 
and ſurnames, with the addition of eſquire; as—ſuch-a- 
ny > 2 commonly called lord A, &c. 2 laſt, 
, 666. 
No addition is neceſſary where proceſs of outlawry doth 
not he. 1 Salk, 5, If a city be a county of itſelf, 
wherein are ſeveral pariſhes, addition thereof, as de Lon- 
don, is ſuſſicient; but addition of a pariſh not in a City, 


mult mention the county, or it will not be good. 1 
Danv. 237: 


' ADDITION, in Mic. — The note or mark of addition is 2 


dot placed on the right fide of a note, to ſignify, that the 
time of the ſound of ſuch note is to be lengthened half 
as much more, as it would otherwiſe be. 

A note of addition amounts to the ſame with what is by 
ſome old Engliſh authors called prick of perſectien. 

Thus a ſemibreve, when marked with a dot, is to be as 
Jong as three minims z the minim, with the like dot, to 


be as long as three crotchets ; the crotchet, as three qua- 
vers, &c., See CHARACTER. 


| ADDITIONS, in Heraldry, denote a kind of bearings, in 


coats of arms, wherein are placed rewards, or additional 


- marks of honour. 
In which ſenſe, additions ſtand oppoſed to ABATEMENTS, 


or DIMINUTIONS. See DIFFERENCE. 
Addition reſemble, but differ (rom ordinaries. To the 


5 | claſs 


class of additions belong a bordure, quarter, canton, gy- 
ron, pyle, flaſques, haunches, voiders, ermine, and an 
8 gules, called alſo an eſcutcheon pretence. 
n any of theſe may an ad/ition of honour be placed, 
according to the pleaſure of the prince, or the fancy of 
the herald; which reward deſcends to none of the ta- 
mily, except the perſon's own direct line. In this man- 
ner the arms of a kingdom have been ſometimes given, 
by way of addition, to a private ſubject 
ADp1T1oN, in D-/tilling, a name given to ſuch things as 
are added to the waſh, or liquor, while in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, in order to improve the vinoſity of the ſpi- 
rit, procure a larger quantity of it, or give it a particular 
flavour. | 
All things of whatever kind, thus added in the time of 
ſet mentation, are called by thoſe of the buſineſs, who 
ſpeak moſt intelligently, additions; but many confound 
them with things of a very different nature, under the 
name of FERMENTS. 
The additions uſed in the diſtiſtery, may be reduced to 
four general heads. 1. Salts, 2. Acids, 3. Aromatics, and 
4. Oils. A little tartar, nitre, or common ſalt finely 
powdered, may be added to the liquor while fermenting, 
eſpecially in the heginning of the operation ; or in their 
ſtead, a little of the vegetable, or finer mineral acids, 
may be dropped in at different times, when found neceſ- 
ſary. "Theſe are of great uſe, eſpecially in the ferment- 
ing ſolutions of treacle, honey, and the like ſweet and 
rich vegetable juices, which either wholly want an acid 
in themſelves, or have it in too ſmall a proportion, or 
have been robbed or diveſted of it. The proper acids 
' for this purpoſe are, the juice of Seville oranges, or le- 
mons, or the ſpirit of ſulphur, or Glauber's ſpirit of falt, 
or, what is greatly preferable to all theſe, a particular 
aqueous ſolution of tartar, a ſuccedaneum for which may 
be tamarinds, or the robs of ſome very acid fruits, or the 
media ſubſt antia vini. On this foundation ſtands that in- 
enious practice of uſing a ſuitable proportion of the ſtill 
ttoms, or the remaining waſh, in the ſubſequent brew- 
ing. 
Aﬀer the ſame manner, a very conſiderable quantity of 
any eſſential vegetable oil, may by proper management 
be converted into a ſurpriſingly large quantity of inflam- 
mable ſpirit ; but great care in this caſe muſt be had not 
to drop it in too faſt, nor too much at a time; this might 
damp the fermentation; and, indeed, the adding a large 
quantity of oil at once, in the common way of ſtopping 
the fermentation at any point required. 
The beſt method of all, of introducing the oil, « ſo as 
to avoid all inconvenience, is to reduce it firſt to an 
elzofaccharum, by grinding it in a mortar, with a due 
quantity of fine ſugar in powder. The oil thus added, 
with its particles diſunited, and in form of powder, will 
readily mix with the liquor, and immediately ferment 
with; it, 
A large proportion of reftified ſpirit, or of any other 
ſpirit, may, by prudent management, be alſo introduced 
into the fermenting liquor; and this will always come 
back with a larger addit:on to the quantity of ſpirit, that 
would otherwile have ariſen from the diſtillation, Shaw. 
ADDITIVE, denotes ſomething to be added to another, 
Geometticians ſpeak of additive ratios ; aſtronomets of 
additive equations, &c. 0 
ADD1TIVE ratio is uſed, by ſome writers, for that whoſe 
terms are diſpoſed to addition, that is, to compolition, in 
oppoſition to ſubtra#ttve ratio, whoſe terms are diſpoſed 
to ſubtraction, i. e. to diviſton. Phil. 'Irauſ. N* 257. 
Suppoſe the line a c divided in the points & and x, 
a b x c 


the ratio between ab and bx is additive; becauſe the terms 
ab and bx compoſe the whole ax. But the ratio between 
ax and bx is ſubtraCtive, becauſe ax and bx differ by the 
line ab. 

ADDITIVE equations, in Aſironemy, thoſe which are to be 
added to the, ſun's mean ANOMALVY, in order to find 
the true one. Vide Hiſt. Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720, 


| 


. 118. | 

ADDOUBORS, in Law. Sce REDUBBORS. 

ADñDDR. 88, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for {kill and good 
manageme nt, and of late has been adopted from the 
French, aud is uicd in genteel phraſe, and alſo in Com- 
merce, as ſy anonymous wich direCtion to a perſon or place. 
The word is formed of the French verb addreſſer, io dire 
any thing to a perſon. | 

ADD&Ess, means alſo a diſcourſe preſented to the king, 
in the name of a conſiderable body of his people; to ex- 
preſs or notify their ſentiments of joy, ſatisfaction, or 
the like, on ſome extraordinary occation. 

We fay, the lords addreſs, the commons addreſs, — Ad. 
dreſſe: were firit ſet on foot under the adminiſtration of 
Ohver Cromwell. At Paris, their office of intelligence 
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ADDUCENT Muſcles, or Abpouc ros, are thoſe which 
bring forward, clofe, or draw together, the parts of the 
body whereto they are annexed. 

be word is compounded of ad, to; and ducere, to draw, 

or bring. "2 

Add «cents, or adduftors, ſtand oppoſed to abducent, or al- 

au firs. 

ADDUCTION, in Anatomy, the motion, or action, of the 
ADNUCENT mufcles. Sce ADDUCTOR. 

ADDUCTOR oc, a muſcle of the eye, fo called becauſe 
it inclines its pupil towards the noſe. 

It is alſo called br6;torius ; becauſe it directs the eye to- 
ward rhe cup in drinking. 

ADDpucToR pollicis, is a muſcle of the thumbggybich ariſes 

tendinous, and aſcends obl:quely towards a broad ter- 

mination, at the ſuperior par- of the firſt bone of the 

thumb.—See Tab Anat. (Hy d.) fig 1 n. 1. & fie. VII. 

5 7 —[ts office is to bring the thumb near the fore- 
nyers ; 

This muſcle is calted by Albinus, and the generality of 

writers, the abaufor indias; and by Winſlow, ihe /emi- 

mteroſſeus indioas. 

ADpucToR pellicis prdis, called alſo antithenar, is a muſcle 

of the great toe, which ariſes from the inferior part of 

the os cunerforme tertium, and is intetted into the in ernal 
part of the ofa ſeſſamoidea of the great toe 3 which it draws 
nearer the reſt. | 

ADpucToR indicis, is a mufcle of the fore-finger, ariſing 

from the infide of the bone of the thumb, and inferted 

into the firſt bone of the fore-finger, which it draws to- 

wards the thumb. Þ 

ADDUCTOR minimi digiti pedis ; the ſame as TRANSVERSA- 
L1S pedis. 

ADDucToOR profiare, a name given by Sautori i to a muſe 
cle, which he alſo calls levater proftate ; and which 
Winſlow calls preſtaticus ſuvrerior. Albinus, from its 
ofhce, has very properly called it cempreſſir preſtatæ 

ADDUCTOR brachi: ſerves to draw the, arm toward the 
trunk of the body; though Winſlow finds ite office more 
complicated, and that it ads in concurrence with the 
flexors and extenſors, in bending and extending the 
arm. 

ADEB, in Commerce, the name of a large Zpyptian weight, 
uſed principally for rice, and confilting of two hundred 
and ten okes, each of three rotolos, a weight of about 
two drams leſs than the Engliſh pound. But this is no 
certain weight: for at Roſetto the adeb is only one hun- 
dred and fifty okes. Pococke, Egypt. | 

ADEC fignihes four milk. | 

ADECI1OS, an epithet applied to a medicine that allays 
the ſenſe of pain, or the uncaſineſs created by Rimu- 
lants, , 

ADEL-#/, a name given by ſome nations to the /avaretus, 

or albula nov ils, 
Theſe are generally treated of by authors as two different 
kinds of fh(h. But Artedi contends, that they are the 
lume ſpecies, and diſtinguiſhes them by the name of the 
coregonus, with the upper jaw flac, and longer than the 
under; and with fourteen rays in the back fin. 

ADELING. See ATHELING, | 

ADELPHIANI, in Church Hiſto y, a ſect fo called from 
their leader Adelphius. | 
They were Gnguliar in this, that the 
as a faſt. | 

ADELSCALC, in Aacient Cuſtoms, denotes the ſervant of 
the king. p 
The . is alſo written adelſcaſche, and adde ſcalcus. Tt is 
compounded of the German ad-!. or edel, noble, and jcale, 
ſervant, mong the Bavarians, ade/ſcalcs:appear to have 
been the fame with royal thanes among the Hoxons, and 
thoſe called minftri regis in ancient charters, 

ADEMPTION, ADEMPT 10, in the C Law, the RE vo- 
CATION of a grant, donation, or the like. 

The ademption of a legacy may be either expreſs; as when 
the teſtator declares in form, that he revokes what he 
had bequeathed ; or zacit, as when he only revokes it in- 
direQly or implicitly. > 

Thus if A by will gives his daughter M 10001, to be firſt 
paid after his debts, beſides a ſhare out of the dividend 
of his eſtate; and afterward, on her marriage, an agree- 
ment be made for what ſhe ſhould have out of A's . 
that it ſhould be only 100¼. which ſhould be in full of 
what was intended thereout; this agreement is an ademp- 
tion of the legacy. 

ADEN, a gland. See GLAN DU. 

ADENANTHERA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants belonging to the glaſs of decandria monozynia, the 
characters of which are theſe ; the perianthium is very 
ſmall, and is compoſed only of one leaf divided into 
ſive ſegments at the edge: the flower conſiſts of ſive 
leaves, and is of a campanulated form; the petals are 
pointed and ſeſſile, and they turn inwards, and are hol- 


y kept the Sabbath 


is called bureau d'adgreſſe. 


lowed underneath ; the ſtamina are ten ere tubulated 
& filaments, 
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Hlaments, a little ſhorter than the flower; and the an- 


therz are roundiſh and incumbent, and bear on their ex- 
terior apex a globoſe glandule; the germen of the piſtil 


is oblong and gibbous on the back in the lower patt; 


the ſtyle is tubulated, and of the length of the ſtamina, 
andthe ſtamina is ſimple; the fruit is a long compreſſed 
pod, in which are ſeveral round ſeeds. , 
ADENOGR APHY, that branch of Anatomy which deſcribes 
the glands, and the glandular parts of the body, 
The word is compounded of am, gland, and yfapo, J 
eſcribe. 
** is the ſame with what ſome others call adeno- 
© ogy, or the adenological part of Anatomy. a 
ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwiſe called marine cot- 
ton. It comes from Aleppo by the way of Marſeilles, 
- where it pays 20 per cent. duty, according to the TARIFF 
of the year 1700. Its valuation, by the ſame rarif, is 
of 76 livres 16 fols. of | 
ADENOSUS abfeeſſus, in Medicine, a crude. hard tubercle, 
difficult of diſcuſſion, and reſembling the appearance of a 
gland. 5 I ; 
ADEPS, among Phryfcians, FAT. This is an animal oil, 
ſecreted from the blood, and contained in the membr ana 
adipoſa, or, as Boerhaave calls it, the membrana celluloſa; 
which is not a ſingle membrane, but a congeries of a great 
number of membranous laminæ; joined irregularly to 
each other at different diſtances, ſo as to form numerous 
interſtices of different cipacities, which communicate 
with each other. "theſe interſtices have been named cci- 
lulz, and the ſubſtance made up of them, the cellulous 
ſubſtance. 


Theſe cellular interſtices are ſo many little bags or ſatch- | 


els filled with an unctuous or oily juice, more or leſs 
liquid, which is called /at; the different conſiſtence of 
which depends not only ori that of the oily ſubſtance, but 
- ewthe ſize, extent, and ſubdiviſion of the cells. 
Neumann divides fats, from their conſiſtence, into three 
kinds; the firſt, called pingveds, is foft and thin, and be- 
comes liquid in a very ſmall heat; ſuch is that which we 
meet with in birds, reptiles, and fiſhes (the very large 
fiſhes excepted.) The ſecond is thick, liqueſies Jeſs 
readily, and is denominated axung/a. 'The third is more 
- hard and firm; when taken from the animal it is called 
adeps, and when freed from the ſkins, &c. ſevum. The 
two laſt kinds of far are chiefly found in quadrupeds. 
In ſome parts of the body, the fat ferves for a cuſhion, 
pillow, or matraſs; as on the nates, where the lamine 
and cells are very numerous. In other parts this mem- 
brane has ſew or no laminæ, and conſequently little or no 
fat; as on the forehead, clbows, &c. : 
In the young /@tus, there is ſcarce any fat ; but in the 
older fetus, fat begins to appear. When the child is 
born, and for ſome years aſter, it hath much far imme- 
diately beneath the ſkin ; in men, the fur 1s molt abun- 
dantly ſpread on the g/ute: muicles. hi 
- Fats taken freely as food are diſkcult of digeſtion ; relax 
and weaken the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
are ſuppoſed likewiſe to tender the juices tenacious, and 
to increaſe the bile. | ; 
The medical virtues of ſats, as manifeſted by experience, 
are ſuch as ariſe from their uſe in external applications, 
for ſoftening and ſuppling, for abating pains and (paſms, 
and for promoting maturation. Thoſe that are princi- 
pally uſed are the fat of wipers, b2g's lard, and muiton 
vet, | 
Abb rs. ADEPT1, a denomination given to the profi- 
cients in Alchemy; particularly to thoſe who pretend to 
the ſecrets of the philoſopher's ſtone, and the univerſal 
medicine. Rs ? 
The word is formed from the verb adipi/er, to ebtain, 
Ripley, Lulley, Paracelſus, Helmont, Hollandus, Sendi- 
voglus, &c. are the principal among the ai. 
It is a ſort of tradition among the chemiſts, that there 
are always twelve adepti; and that their places are im- 
mediately ſupplied by others, whenever any of the frater- 
nity die. ; ; 
The term adepts is ſometimes more generally applied to 
thoſe who are proficients in any kind of ſcience. 
ADEQUATE, Abd Aruu, ſomething equal to, or co- 
extended with, another ; and filling the whole meaſure 
and capacity thereof. 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to INADEQUATE, 
ADEQUATE, or fetal, in Logic, is applied to the objects of 
ſcience. The adequate object of a ſcience includes the 
materia! and formal object: the material object of a ſci- 


* 


ence, is that part which is common to it with other ſci- | 


ences ; the formal is that which is peculiar to itſelf. 


ADEQUATE ideas, or notions, in Metaphyſics, are ſuch images | 
or conception of an object, as perfectly repreſent it, or 


anſwer to all the parts and properties of it. 


M. Leibnitz defines an adequate notion to be that of whoſe | 


ſeveral characters we have diſtin&t ideas. —'Thus, a circle 


being defined a figure bounded by a curve line which re- 
Vol. I. NY 5, 


turns into itſelf, and whoſe points are all equally diſtant 

from a certain intermediate point therein; our notion of 

a circle is adequate, if we hare diſtinct ideas of all theſe 

circumltances, viz. a curve returning upon itſelf, a mid- 

dle point, an equality of diſtance, &c. | 

All SIMPLE ideas are adequate and perfect; and the ſa- 

4 culty be what it will, that excites them, repreſents them, 

entire. | 
The ideas of modes are likewiſe ad-quote, or petfect; ex- 
cept of thoſe modes which occaſionally become ſub- 
ſtances; tor when we ſpeak of modes ſeparately exiſting, 
we only conſider them ſeparate from the ſubſtance by way 
of abſtraction. 

All abſtract ideas are alſo adegvate and perſeCt ; ſince they 
repreſent all that part of the ſubject which we then con- 
fider.— Thus, the idea of rouudheſs is perfect, or ade- 
quate, becauſe it offers to the mind all that is in reund- 
neſs, in general. 

Of the lame kind are all ideas, of which we know no 
original, cr external object really exiſting. out of the 
mind, by occaſion of which they were excited in us, and 
of which we think them the images. Ihue, when a dog 
is before us, it is the external object without us which 
raiſes the idea in our mind; but the idea of an animal 
in general, has no external object to excite it: it is created 
by the mind itſelf, and mult of neceſſity be adequare- or 
perſect. 

On the contrary, the ideas of all ſubſtances are inad:- 
guate and imperteCt, which are not formed at the plea- 
lure of the mind, but gathered from certain properties, 
which experience diſcovers in them. 5 

This is evident, becauſe our knowledge of ſubſtance is 
very deſective; and we are only acquainted with ſome 
of their properties: thus, we know, that ſilver is white, 
that it is malleable, that it melts, &c. but we do not 
know what farther propeities it may have; and we are. 
wholly ignorant of the inward texture of the particles, 
whereof it conſiſts. —Our idea of filver, therefore, not 
repreſenting to the mind all the properties of ſilver, is in- 
adegunt? and impertect. | 

ADERAIMIN, ſee ALDERAIMIN, 

AUES, or Habts, eng, from à and 43%, denotes the invi- 
ible ſtate. In the heathen mythology, it comprehends 
all thoſe regions that lie beyond the river Styx, V1Z. Ere- 
bus, Lartarus, and Elyfium. See He LL. 

ADESSENARII-a name given to thoſe who hold that 
Jeſus Chriſt is really preſent in the euchaciſt ; but in'a 
manner different from what the Romaniſts hold: from 
the verb adeſſe, to be preſent. | 
The Adeſſenarti, called alſo Impanatores, are divided int 
four different opinions touching the point.—Some hold 
that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread ; others, that 
it is about the bread ; others, that it is with the bread . 
and laſtly, others, that it is under the bread. See Iu- 
PANATION. 

ADFECTED eguarien is that where the unknown quantity 
is found in two or more different degrees, or pewers. 
E. gr. & - DN TN ] where there are three different 
powers of x; viz. x*, x*, and x'. See EapATION 

ADFILIATION, AvritiaTc, is uſed to ſignity a Gothic 
cuſtom : where a perſon remarrying, who has children 
by a former bed, renders them capable of inheriting 
equally with the common children of both patties. 
This is done by agreement, and is otherwiſe called, by 
ſome, ade tio per matrimenium. | 
This cuſtom is ſtill retained in Germany, under the name 
emkindchafft, and units prelium. 

Bui the learned Heineccivs obſerves, that the unis prolium 


is not an ADOPTION. Elem. Juriſ. Germ. tom. i. ſect. 
161, 


ADHATODA, in Botany, the Malabar nut. Sce Jus- 
TICIA. oo 
Tournefort enumerates ſour ſpecies of this plant, which 
by Houſton and Linuzus is called 1uUs13iC14 ; but the 
above name is given to it in the Zeylanic tongue, from 


its virtue of expelling the dead ſtus, which it ſigniſics. 
See Tab. VIII. of Botanv, Claſs 3. 


ADHESION, ADHERENCE, in %s, the ſlate of two 
bodies which are joined or faitenec to each other, either 
by the mutual impreſſion of their own parts; or the com- 
preſſion of external bodies. See Conrsow, 

The word is compounded of ad, te, and herere, to „ick. 

Anatomiſts ſometimes obſerve proſphyſes, or «dhe/ions of 

the lungs to the fide of the thorax, the pleura, and dia- 
hragm, which give occaſion to various diſorders, 

e alſo read of adheftors of the dura mater to the cra- 
nium; of the ſtone to the bladder; though ſome combat 
this laſt as a chimera: at leaſt the inſtances of it appear 
to be rare. f 
We have alſo ſeveral caſes of adbe/ions of the inteſtines, 
mentioned in the Philoſophical 'Iran{aQions, Number 


— 
— - 


481. | 
1 he adbeſiens of two poliſhed planes, ard two hemis- 
2 Ipheres, 


ſpheres, are phenomena urged in behalf of the weight 
and preſſure of the ATMOSPHERE, a 
The argument drawn from the adheſten of two poliſhed 
planes, urged in behalf of the weight and preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, might be objected to, as this preſſure is not 
ſuſhcient to produce the effect, and that poliſhed bodies 
will adhere very ſtongly, even in an exhavſted reciever. 
However, it is ceitain, that the air contributes in part to 
this adh:fion. _ 8 
Dr. Deſaguliers has given experiments of the adheſiem of 
leaden bullets to each other: the cauſe of which is re- 
ſolved into the principle of A1 TR ACTION. Phil, Tranf. 
Ne 389. 

A - = in Logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds 
of certitude'; the one of ſpeculation, which ariſes from the 
evidence of the thing; and the other of adh, or at- 
tachment, which does not depend on the evidence, but 
on the importance of the matter, and the intereſt we 
have in its truth; 

ApnkEsion, or ADHERENCE, is alſo uſed for the perſiſting 
in a former opinion or reſolution. — After the free confe- 
rence between the two houſes, concerning the bill for 
preventing occaſional conformity, when the lords retired, 
and it came to the final vote of adhering, they were ſo 
equally divided, that in three queſtions put to different 
heads, the adhering was carried but by one vote in every 
one, and by a different perſon each time. The commons 
likewiſe adhered; and thus the bill was loſt. 

ADHIL, in Aſtronomy, a ſtar, of the ſixth magnitude, 
upon the garment of ANDROMEDA, uuder the lalt ſtar 
in her ſoot. | 

ADHOA, in Ancient Cu/toms, denotes what we otherwiſe 
call RELIEF. 

In which ſenſe we ſometimes alſo find the word written 
adhoa, adhoamentum, and adhegamentum. Du-Cange. 
ADJACENT, or ADJjo1iNnING, ſomething ſituate near, or 

alide of another; of ad, to, and jacere, to ie. 

ADIANTUM, Meaidenharr, in Botany, the name of a genus 

of plants, the charaQters of which are theſe : the flowers 

are not diſcovered; the feeds are contained in ſpherical 
capſules, placed in the ſinuſes and complications of the 
leaves, and ſurrounded each with an elaſtic ring, which 
contracting, bucſts the capſule, and ſcatters abroad the 
minute ſeeds: to this it is to be added, that the leaves 
of the maidenhairs have all one general appearance, by 
which they ate easily diſtinguiſhed at Gght from the 
other plants of the fern kind, See Tab. X. of Botany, 

Claſs 16. | 

Tournefort enumerates twenty ſpecies of this plant. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the general character 

of the adianta is, their having the fructifications in form 

of oval ſpots, diſpoled in cluſters under the reflected tops 
of the leaves; and they are claſſed with the cryptegamia 

CES, 
The adiantum is eſtcemed a great pectoral, and gives 
name to a ſyrup much in uſe for that intentign. It is alſo 
ſaid to be a remover of obſtructions, both of the kidneys 
andthe tenſes, though little uſed in thoſe intentions. 
its cflence is by ſome commended in hypochondriac and 
eric complaints. 

\DIANTUM aureum, called alſo muſcus capillaris, polytrichum 

dureum medium, C. B. polytr ichum nobile, vel primum, paly- 
trichum apulti aureum, & e. in Engliſh, golden maiden-Halk, 
is of the moſs kind. It grows in heathy and boggy 
ground. It is a good (udoritic, and its inſuſion drank hot 
is recommended againſt pleurifies. Camerarius gives a 
relation of this plant riſing ſpontaneouſly out of the ruins 
of a town burnt down in Germany; as the eriſymum dul. 
gare did from the ruins of London. 
The various ſpecies of this plant abound with a neutral 
ſaponaceous quality, approaching to nitrez with their 
mucilage they-impart all their virtue to boiling water. 
The belt preparation, therefore, of the plant, is a ſtrong 
infuſion made with boiling water, and ſweetened with 
liquorice- root The French make a fyrup of the adian- 
tum verum, and flavour it with orange- flower water; and 
a ſyrup is made in America of the adiantum Canadenſe, 
with maple ſugar, Our confeCtioners prepare a ſyrup of 
it, which they ſell under the name of capr/{aire. Theſe 
ſyrups are elteemed in diſorders of the breaſt; as they 
allay tickling coughs from defluxion of thin theum, and 
allilt the expeQoration of phlegm, 

AUDTAPHORISTS, AbiArHoRISTR, or ADIAPHORITES, 
a name given in the fixteenth century to the moderate 
LUTHERANs, who adhered to the ſentiments of Me- 
lancthon; and afterwards to thoſe who {ubſ{cribed the in- 
terim of Charles V. 

Ihe word is compounded of 
different. 

ADLAPHOROUS, 
Mr. Boyle to a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from tartar, and 
ſome other vegetable bodies; and which is neither acid, 


| 


the privative a, and apoęog, 


ADTAPNEUSTIA, fro 


A 


ADlAPHOROUS, is a name given by 


APDI 


vinous, or urinous; bit in many reſpects different 1 
any other ſort of ſpirit; 


m az Jia, and a, I breathe, ſig- 
nifies defective perſpitation, from denſe pores, &c. 


ADIAPTOTOS, the Greek word ſignifies firm; but it is à 


name given by phyſicians co a remedy for the colic, which 
is ſtore-parſley, henbane-ſeed, white pepper, &c. made 
into an eleCtary. 


ADIARRHOEA, from a, #14, and pe, L Au, in Medi. 


cine, ſigni ies a total ſuppreſſion of all 
cuations. 
DICE, ſee NETTLE. A 
ADJECTIVE, in G: ammar, a kind of noun joined with a 
ſubſtantive, either expreſſed or implied, to ſhew its qua- 
ities, or accidents. 
The word is formed of the Latin adjicere, to add to; 28 
deſigned to be added to a ſubſtantive, without which it 
has no preciſe ſignification. 
Father Buffer defines adje&ives in a manner ſomewhat 
different from other grammarians —Nouns, according to 
him, are ſubſtantives, when the objects which they re- 
preſent are conſidered ſimply, and in themſelves, with- 
out any regard to their qualities; on the contrary, they 
are adjeftives, when they expreſs the quality of an object. 
Thus, when | ſay, ſimply, a Heart, the word heart is a 
ſubſtantive, becauie none of its qualities are expreſſed z 
but when I ſay, a generous heart, the word generous is an 
adjeftive ; becauſe it adds a quality, or attribute, to the 
heart. Adjectives, then, appear to be nothing elſe but 
modificatives. 
In effect, the end of an agjefive being only to expreſs 
the quality of an object; it that quality be che object it- 
ſelf whereof we ſpeak, it becomes a ſubſtantive; e. gr. 
If I fay, this book 1s good; good here is an adjective; but 
if I lay, good is always to be choſen, it is evident good is the 
ſubject I ſpeak of, and conſequently good, there, is the 
ſubſtantive. 
On the contrary, it often happens in other languages, 
and ſometimes in our own, that a ſubſtantive becomes 
an a4jrtite; as, for inſtance, in theſe words: the king, 
hero as he is, remembers he is man, where the word bero, 
though ordinarily a ſubſtantive, is apparently an adzetive. 
From this idea of an ageet:ve, it appears that many of the 
noun*, which, in the common grammars, are accounted 
ſubſtantives, are really ageetives, and vice verſa: gtam- 
mar in this, and a thouland other inſtances, depending 
upon cuſtom. 
ADJECTIVEs, in Lygtc, are divided into four kinds; the 
nominal, the verbal, the numeral, and the pro-nominal, 
The nominal are thoſe which diſtinguiſh certain ſpecies 
by ſome inherent and permanent quality, which ariſes 
either from the nature ot the thing, or from its form or 
ſituation ; ſuch as good, black, round, external, &c. The 
verbal, are thoſe which denote ſome accidental or adven- 
titious quality, which appears to be the effect of an ac- 
tion which paſſes, or has paſſed, in the thing under con- 
ſideration, ſuch as rampart, domincer ing, careſſing, embel- 
liſhed, &c. Numeral adjectives are thoſe which rank an 
ſubject in numerical order, as, firſt, ſecond, laſt, &c. 
Pro-nominal are thoſe which do not concern either ſpecies, 
action, or arrangement, but are merely indications of 
individuality ; theſe adjectives are either perſonal, as mine, 
thine, &c. or they have a vague and indeterminate mean- 
ing, ſuch as ſome, one, many, &c. or laſtly, they ferve 
the purpoſe of mere indicauon, ſuch as, th15, that, ſuch, 
&c. 
Verbal and nominal adjectives, are alſo called CONCRETES. 
dome diſtinguiſh adje&ives into phyfcal and metaphyſical z 
the former being uſed to diſtinguith phyſical eſſencts, in 
conſequence of the immediate — they make upon 
us; the latter to denote thoſe which are — 
and abſtracted, in conſequence of ſome operation of our 
minds with regard to them. 
AD ISQUIRENDUM, a judicial writ, commanding in- 
quiry to be made of any thing touching a cauſe depend- 
ing in the king's court, for the better execution of juſ- 
tice ; as of baſtardy, or the like. Reg. Judic. 
ADJOINING is particularly uſed for the aſſociating of a 
perſon to another; or appointing him a colleague, or 
ADJUNCT, 
ADJOURNMENT, in Law, the putting off a courT, a 
N z and appointing it to be kept at another time or 
ace, 
The word is formed of the Latin ad, to; and the French 
jour, day, q. d. another day. | 
In which ſenſe, we meet with the phraſe adjournment in 
eyre, for an appointment of a day when the juſtices in 
eyre intend to lit again. | 
djournments in parliament differ from prorogations. 
And each houſe wa the privilege of adjourning itſelf, _ 
ADIPOSUS, fat, or fatty. The word is chiefly uſed in 
Anatomy, as an epithet of certain cells, ducts, membranes, 


* neceſſary eva · 


o 


I 


and 


ADJ 


and veſſels, e. g. MEMBRANA & VASA adipoſa, CELLUL = | 
adipeſæ, DUCTUS adipn/i, &c, See ApErs. | 

ADIPSON, from the primitive #, and Ja, thirſt; a name 
given by Hippocrates to oxymel ; who ſays alſo that the 
pti/Jana, by its glutinouſneſs,* prevents or cures thirſt. | 
Medicines adminiſtered for allaying thirſt are called by 
this name. | | . | 

ADIPSOS, fgnifies the Egyptian palm-tree, liquorice, and 
a pill, or catapotium, compoſed by Aſclepiades, and men- 
tioned by Galen. | I 

ADIRATUS, a price or value ſet upon things ſtolen or 
loſt, as a recompence to the owner. 

ADIRIGE, fignites ſal ammeniacum. 

ADITC, in a general fenſe, denotes the approach to, or en- 
trance of any thing. | 
The word is originally Latin aditus, formed from adire, 
fo go to. 

In which ſenſe, we meet with adit of a houſe, adit of a 
theatre, of a circus, &c. 1 

AIT of a MINZ, the hole or aperture, whereby it is en- 
tered and dug, and by which the water and ores ate car- 
ried away. 

Adit of @ mine, amounts to the ſame with cuniculus, or 
drift, and is diſtinguiſhed from AX t. Phil Tranſ. 
The 276 is uſually made on the ſide of a hill, towards the 
bottom thereof, about 4, 5. or 6 feet high, and 8 wide, 
in form of an arch; ſometimes cnt in the rock, and 
ſometimes ſupported with timber, ſo conducted, as that 
the ſole or bottom of the adit may anſwer to the bottom 
of the ſhaft, only ſomewhat lower, that the water may 
have a ſuſſicient current to paſs away, without the uſe of 
the pump. 

Damps and the impurity of the air are the great impe- 
diments againſt driving adits above 20 or 30 fathoms, by 
reaſon of the neceſſity, in this caſe, of letting down of air- 
ſhafts from the day to meet the adit, which are very often 
expenſive, both on account of the great depth of mines, 
and the harneſs of the mineral ſtrata to be cut through. 
The beſt remedy againſt this is that practiſed in the coal- 
mines near Liege, where they work their ad:ts without 
air - ſhafts: the manner of which is deſcribed by fir Robert 
Moray. Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne 5. 

Adit of a mine, is ſometimes uſed for the ATA DH itſelf, 
being a hole driven perpendicularly from the ſurface of 
the earth into ſome part of a mine, to give entrance to 
the air. 

In this ſenſe we ſometimes find it improperly written 

* addit. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 200. 

To draw off the ſtanding water in winter, in deep mines, 
they drive up an adit, or AIR Haft, upon which the air 
diſengages itſelf from the water, when it begins to run, 
with ſuch violence, as produces a noiſe equal to the 
burſting of a cannon, daſhes every thing in the way 
againſt the ſides of the mine, and looſens the very rocks 
at a diſtance. Ibid, NY 26. 8 

Aprr in ſhips, in Antiquity, was a ſpace in the upper part, 
where the ſhip was wideſt, at which people entered, an- 
ciently called geg. 

AviTs of a theatre, aditus theatri, in Antiquity, were doors 
on the ftairs, whereby perſons entered from the outer 
porticoes, and deſcended into the ſeats. 

ADJUDGING, in Law, the act of paſling a determinate 
ſentence in behalf of a perſon. | 

ADJUDICATION, the act of adjudging the property 
of a thing to a perſon by a legal ſentence, decree, ot judg- 
ment. 

Apjupic Arto is more particularly uſed for the addition, 
or conſigning a thing ſold by auction, or the like, to the 
higheſt bidder. | 

ADJUNCT, AnjunctuM, in Philoſophy, ſomething 
joined or ſuperadded to a being from without. 
JUNCTION, 

Or, an adjun# is an additament or acceſſion to a thing, 
not effentially belonging to it, but only accidental 
thereto, 

There are two kinds of adjunds; the one a ſubſtance 
{where ſpirit or body) accidentally ſuperadded to another, 
as its ſubject.— Such is water in ſponge, oc veſſel, and 
ſuch is the ſoul in the body. 

the fecond an attribute or mode, aecidentally likewiſe 
{uperadded to a ſubſtance, whether body or ſpirit. - Such 
is figure in a body, knowledge in the mind, &c. 

Some divide adjuns into abſolute; which agree to the 
whole things, without limitation: thus, paſhons are ab- 
ſolute adjun#ts, of a man :—and limited, which only agree 
to their ſubject in reſpect of ſome certain parts thereof: 
thus, man only thinks, conlidered as to his mind; only 
E as to his body, &c. 


n *thics, we uſually reckon ſeven adjunds, popularly, 
called c:roum/lances ; 


Vn 


See Ab- 


— - 41, guid, uli, quibus auxiitis, cur, 
omed?, gquand?, | 
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Apzvxcrs, in Rhetoric and Grammar, are certain words or 
things added to others; to amplify the diſcourſe, or aug» 

ment its force. 3 dy | 1 
Such are adjectives, attributes, and epithets, which are 
added to ſubſtantives, ſubjects, &c. to expreſs their na- 
ture, qualities, accidents, e. 1 
Arguments drawn from adjun#r, are ſupplements or en- 
forcements of the proof ariſing from the circumſtances of 

the fact. | | n 

ADJUNCT is alſo uſed in civil concerns, for a COLLEAGUE, 
or fellow- oſſicer, aſſociated to another, to aſſiſt him in his 
miniſtry. | 

ApJuncT gods, or ApJolNTs of the gods, in Mythology. 
among the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added 
as aſſiſtants to the principal ones, to eaſe them in their 
funQion. | | | 
"Thus, to Mars was adjoined Bellona and Nemeſis; to 
Neptune, Salacia ; to Vulcan, the Cabiri; to the Good 
Genius, the Lares ; to the Evil, the Lemures, &c. 

ApjuncTs, or ADJoINTSs, in the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, denotes a claſs of members, attached to the pur- 
ſuits of particular ſciences. See ACADEMY. 

ADJUNCTION, the act of joining, or adding, of one 
thing to another, | 
All ad junction implies a ſubordination. The adjun# is for 
the ſake of a thing it is joined to, not contrary-wiſe ; as 
the cloaths for the man, not the man for the cloaths. — 
Whatever is part of a thing, cannot fail to be an aunt? 
of it, 

There are various ſpecies of adjun#ion; viz. by adhrſion, 
by appeition, adjacency, accubation, incubation, impoſitien, 
aſſe/ſim, &C. 

AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king's clerk 
againſt him who. endeavoured to eject him, to the pre- 
judice of the king's title in right of his crown. 

ADJURATION, a part of exorciſm, wherein the devil 1s 
commanded, in the name of God, to depart out of the 
body of the poſſeſſed, or to declare ſomething. 

ADJUTAGE. See AJUTAGE. - 

ADJUTANT, in the Military Art, an officer in the army, 
whoſe buſineſs is to aid and aſſiſt the major, 

Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call aid- major. | 
In the cavalry, each regiment has an adjutant, and in the 
infantry, each battalion. 

The adjutant receives the orders every night from the 
brigade-major, which, after he has carried to the colonel, 
he delivers out to the ſe:jeants. Where detachments are 
to be made, he gives the number each company muſt 
furniſh, and aſſigns the hour and place of rendezvous. 
He alio places the guards, receives and diſtributes am- 
munition to the companies, and by the major's orders re- 
gulates the price of bread, beer, &c. See Agutant- 
GENERAL. 


ApjJuUTANT is ſometimes alſo uſed by the French for an 
ard de camp. 
The word is formed.of the Latin adjutare, to offift. 

ADJuTANT, among the Jui. The general ot the Je- 
ſuits had a ſelect number of fathers of that order reſiding 
with him, under the denomination of adjutant-general ; 
who had each their ſeveral province, or country, under 
their care, as France, England, &c. Their bubneſs was 
to inform the father-general of the occurrences of ſtate 
in ſuch counties; to which end, each of them had theic 
correſpondents, delegated emiſlaries, viſitors, regents, 

rovincials, &c. See JESUITS. 

ADJUTORIUM, in Anatomy, the humerus, or ſhoulder» 
bone. 
It is thus called from adjuvare, to help. 
Some authors uſe this word for a medicine intended only 
as auxiliary, or ſubſervient to another of great efficacy : 
in particular, after a due uſe of internals, for an external 
remedy applied to a part affected, to aſſiſt in, and com- 
plete the cure. | | 


ADLE egg, that which is not feeundified by the cock's 


tread. 
Aale egg is the ſame with that which is otherwiſe called a 
ſub ventanecus one. | 
Aale eggs, after incubation, are found te contain a ſhape- 
leſs, globoſe, aſh-coloured body, not unlike a mea. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 87. | 
ADLEGATION, in the Public Law of the German em- 
pire, a right claimed by the ſtates of the empire of adjoin- 
ing plenipotentiaries, in public treaties and negociations, 
to thoſe of the emperor, for the tranſacting of matters 
which relate to the empire in general. | 
In which ſenſe adlegation differs from legation, which is 
the right of ſending ambaſſadors on a perſon's own ac- 
count. | 
Several princes and ſtates of the empire enjoy the right 
of legation, who have not that of adizgation, and vice 
verſa. The biſhops, for iſtance, have the right of ad/e- 
gation in the treaties which concern the common intereſt, 


but 


R right of legation for their own private affairs. 
like had the duke of Mantua. 

The emperor allows the princes of Germany the privilege 
of legation, but diſputes that of adlegatien. They challenge 
it as belonging to them jure regn, which they enjoy in 
common with the emperor himſelf, Ludwig has a dif- 
ores on the ſubject, wherein the controverly is treated 
at large. : 
ADLOCUTION, ApLocuT1io, in Antiquity, is chiefly 
underſtood of ipecches made by Roman generals to their 
armies, to encourage them before a battle. We fre- 
quently find theſe adlecutions expreſſed on medals, by the 
abbreviature AD1i,OCVT. con. 

The general is ſometimes repreſented as placed on a tri- 
bunal; often on a bank or mount of turf, with the cohorts 
1anged orderly round him, in menipuli and inrme. 
The uſual formula in ad/ocutions was, feli eſſet ac fidus. 


Pitifc. Lex. Ant. tom. i. p. 27. Walk. on Coia. p. i. c. 
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| 
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ADMANUENSIS, in Ancient Law Books, denote perſons 
8 iwore by laying their hands on the book. Du- 

ange. 

The word is compounded of the Latin ad, te, and manus, 

hand. 

In which ſenſe, admanuenſes amount to the ſame with 

laymen, and {tand oppoſed to clerks, who were forbid to 

ſwear on the book, their word being to be reputed as 
their oath: whence they were alſo denominated fide 
deni. 

AD MEASUREMENT, Ap uENSsURAT To, in Law, a writ 

which lies ſor the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or mediocrity, 

who uſurp more of any thing than their ſhare, I his 
writ lies in two caſes; termed, 

ADMEASUREMENT of d. er, Admenſuratio dotis, where the 
widow of the deceaſed holds more trom the heit, or his 
guardian, on account of her dower, than ot right belongs 

io her. And, Pro 

Ap MEASUREMENT of paſture, Admenſuratio prſiure; this 
lies between thoſe who have COMMON of paltwes appen- 

dant to their frechold, or common by vicinage, in caſe 

any of them ſurcharge the common with more cattle than 
they ought. 

ADMINICLE, or ApMINICcuLE, ADMINICUL UM, a term 
uſed. in ſome ancient ſtatutes, for aid, help, or ſupport. 
Stat. 1 Edw. IV. cap. i. 

ADMINICULATOR, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, denotes an 
ancient officer of the church, wboſe buſineſs was to de- 
fend the cauſe of widows, orphans, or others deſtitute 

of help. The adminiculator is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called AbvOCAT H of the poor. Du-Cange, 

ADMINICULES, among Antiquories, are applied to the 
attributes, or ornaments wherewith Juno and ſome other 
figures are repreſented on medals. 

ADMINICULUM, in the Frence Furiſprudence, ſignifies 
the beginning of a proof; an imperfect proof; or a cir- 
cumſtance or conjecture, tending to form or fortify a 

proof. 

a ADMINISTRATION imports the government or direc- 
tion of affaics; and particularly the exerciſe of diltribu- 
tive juſtice, ; 

Indolent princes confide the admin ſiration of public affairs 
to their miniſters, — Civil wars are uſually raiſcd on pre- 
tence of male-adminiſiration, or of abuſes committed in che 
exerciſe of jultice, &c. 

The two criterions of a good admini/tretien in England, 

according to | renchard, are, the keeping the nation out 
of foreign broils, and paying oft the public debts; the 
latter of which depends on the former. 

ADMINISTRATION, in the Englith Law, ſignifies the att 
or office. of an adminiſtrator, in managing and difpoling 
of a man's goods, or eltate, that died inteſtate, or without 
any will; with an intent to give an account thereof. In 
this caſe, inſtruments, or powers, called leiters of admini- 

ration, are taken out in the prerogative court. 
Theſe letters muſt be granted, 1. to the huſband of the 
wife's goods and chattels; 2. to the wife, of the hul- 
band's goods and chattels; 3. if there is yo huſband or 
wife, to the children, ſons or daughters; 4. if there be | 
no children alive, to the father or mother; 5. then to a 
brother or filter of the whole b'ood, or of the half blood, 
(who for this purpoſe, are of equal degree with the 
whole blood) ; 6. aud if there are none ſuch, to the next 
of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin; 7. then to a creditor 
of the deceaſed; 8. and for want of all theſe, to any 
other perſon, at the diſcretion of the ordinary ; or the 


ordinary may grant to a ſtranger letters ad clligendum bona | 


defuntti, to gather up the goods of the deceaſcd ; or, 


may take them into his own hands to pay the deceaſed's | 


debts, in ſuch order as an executor or adminiſtrator 
ought to pay them. But it is ſaid he or the ſtranger, 
who hath letters ad colligendum, cannot fell them, with- 
out making themſelves executors of their own wrong, 


A 


* aQion lies only againft the ordinary, &c. Wood's 

nſt. 333- 

By 1 Hen, VIII. widows, and next of kin, are to be | 
appointed adminiſtrators, and a mother is to have admin- 

Aration of goods of a child, before a brother or filter, &c. 
But an admiftration may be granted to the father before 
the widow ; and a refiduary legatee ought to be preferred 
before the widow in an «dmini/tration cum teflamento an- 
rexo. 3 valk. 21. 

On granting admini/ration, bonds with ſureties are to be 
taken for the adminiſtrator, to make and exhibit an in- 
ventory of the goods of the deceaſcd, to render a juſt ac- 
count thereof, and to make a diſtribution of the ſurplu- 
ſage aſter the debts paid, according to law, &c. Stat. 22 
and 23 Car. II. cap. 10. Sce ADMINISTRATOR, Ex- 
ECUTOR, IN TFS T ATE, KINDRED. 

ADMIN1ISTRATI1ON is ſometimes alſo uſed for the direction 
of the affairs of a minor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the like. 

ADMINISTATION is alſo uſed in refpeCt of eccleſiaſtical 
funQtioh.—'The parſon has the admin;/tration of the ſacra- 
ments in his pariſh. — Adminiftratien of the euchatiſt is 
prohibited to perſons excommunicate. ; 
In beneficiary matters they diſtinguiſh two kinds of admi- 
niſtration ; temporal, which relates to the temporalities of 
a benefice, dioceſe, &c. and /p!/11tual, to which belong the 
power of excommunicating, &Cc. | 

ADMINISTRATION, in Anatomy, is uſed for the manner of 
diſſecting the parts of the body, particularly the MUsCLEt. 
In which fenſe, adminiſtration is ſynonymous with enchei- 
reſts, exerciſe, & c. 

Anatomical adminiſtrations are not io be learned by oral 
precepi, but require ocular inſpection.— Galen, Harvey, 

and others, have diſcourſes expreſs under the title of the 
anatomical admin:/trations. 

ADMINISTRATION, in Commerce, is alſo uſed for a Spaniſh 
{taple at Caiav in Peru, a city on the coaſts of the South 
Sca, where ail ſhips, allowed to trade on the coalt, are 
obliged to unload their Eutopean goods, and pay certain 
duties. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in Law, he to whom the ordinary 
commits the admini/{ration of the goods of a perſon de- 
ceaſed, in default of an executor, 

An action lies for, or againſt an adminiſtrator, as for, or 
againſt an executor z and he ſhall be accountable to the 
value of the goods of the deceaſed, and no farther :— 
unleſs there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him, 
If the admin'//rater die, his executors are not adminiſira- 
tors; but the court is to grant a new adminiſtration.— 
If a ſtranger, who is neither admin:/trator, nor executor, 
take the goods of the deceaſed, and adminiſter, be ſhall 
be charged, and ſucd as an executor, not as an admini- 
rater. 

The origin of admin Hrators is derived from the civil law. 
I heir eſtabliſhiment in England is owing to a ſtatute made 
in the thirty-firſt year of Edward III. Lill tnen no office 
of this kind was known, beſide that of executor: in caſe 
of a want of which, the ordinary had the diſpoſal of 
goods of perſons inteſtate, &c. 

There are divers forts of adminiſtrators. 

Adminiflrator durante minor etate, is where an infant is 
entitled tœ adminiſtration of the goods of an inteſtate ; 
in which caſe adminiſtration is granted to another, until 
he is of the age of twenty-one years. Though where 
the infant is made executor, ſuch adminift; ation, during 
his minority, ceaſes at his coming of the age ot ſeventeen, 
5 Rep. 29. 6 Rep. 27. | 

Adminiſtrator cum teſtam-nta annexo, is one to whom admi- 
niſtration, with the will annexed, is granted upon an 
executor's refuſal to prove the teſtament, or upen his dy- 
ing before the probate. 1 Inſt. 113. 

Aadminiflr ator de bonis non, &c. is one to whom adminiſtra» 
tion is granted of the goods of a teftator remaining un- 
adminiſtered, by reaſon of his executois dying inteitate. 
2 Roll. Abr. 90%. There is allo 
Aqdminiſirator pendente lite; and Aurante abſentia extra reg- 
num. 

If a woman have goods thus committed to her charge, or 
adminiſtration, ſhe is called adnini/tratrix; and is ac- 
countable, &c, in like manner as an adminftrutor. 

ADMINISTRATOR is allo uſed for the advocate of a church. 

ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to 
receive, manage, and diſtribute the revenues ot an hoſpi- 
tal, or religious houſe, . 

ADMINISTRATOR is allo uſed for a prince who enjoys the 

revenue of a ſeculariſed biſhoprick. 

Yet this title does not hold univerſally : the king of 

England, as clector of Brun(wick-Luncnburg, for in- 

ſtance, is not called adminiſirator, but duke of Bremen 

and Verden; and the king of Pruſſia is not ad uin Hra- 

2. but duke of Magdeburg, and princesef Halber- 
adt. 


- 


or 


| 
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ADMINISTRATOR4s allo uſed for the regent or protect 


of 
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of a kingdom, during the minority of its proper prince, | 


or even a vacancy of the throne. 

The pope pretends to the admini/ſration of the empire, 

during the vacancy, by cenſure, or ſuſpenſion. 
ADMINISTRATOR is ſometimes uſed for the preſident of a 

rovinces 

ADMINISTRATRIX, fee ADMINISTRATOR. 
ADMIRAL, ADMiuaLIus, ADMIRALLUS, a great officer 
| who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, 
and takes cognizance by himſelf, or officers appointed by 


him, of all maritime cauſes. 

ee divided about the origin and denomination 
this important officer, whom we find eſtabliſhed, with 

ſome variation, in moſt kingdoms that border on the ſea. 

Du-Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, and 


the Genoeſe the next after them, who gave the denomi- 


nation admiral to the commanders of their naval arma- 
ments; and that they took it from the Saracen, or Ara- 


bic amir, a general name for any commanding oflicer. | 


The firit admiral we read of in Engliſh hiſtory was 
under Edward I. But the firſt title of admiral of Eng- 
land conferred upon a ſubject, was given by patent of 
Rich. II. to the earl of Arundel and Surry in 1387. 
ADMIRAL of England, the lord high, in ſome ancient re- 
cords called capitaneus marinorum, is judge, or preſident, 
of the court of admiralty. 
He takes cognizance, by himſelf, his lieutenant, or depu- 
ties, of all ctimes committed on the ſea, or the coaſt there- 


of; and all the civil and marine tranſactions relating there- | 


to: as alſo of what is done in all great ſhips, riding in any 
great river, beneath the bridges thereof next the ſea. | 
Anciently, the admiral had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes 
of merchants and mariners ; not only on the ſea, but in 
all foreign parts.—We have had no high admiral for ſome 
years ; the office being put in CoM MISSION, or under the 
adminiſtration of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. 
ADMIRAL is alſo uſed for the commander in chief of a 
ſingle fleet, or SQUADRON ; and is diſtinguiſhed by a flag 
. diſplayed at his main- top-maſt-head. 
Thus, we ſay, the admiral of the red; the admiral of the 
white; and admiral of the blue. See Nav and SQUADRON. 
The term admiral is alſo applicd to all flag-ofhcers ; in 
which ſenſe it includes vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 
APMIRAL, Rear, is the admiral of the third, and laſt ſqua- 
dron of the royal flect, and carries his flag at the mizen- 
top-malt-head. | 
ADMmIRaL, Vice, is one of the three principal officers of 
the royal navy; who commands the fecond ſquadron, 
and has his flag ſet up at the fore-top-maſt-head. 
ApmiRAL, Vice, is alſo an officer appointed by the lord 


high admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges | 


and marſhals ſubordinate to him; for the exerciling of 
juriſdiction in maritime affairs, within his reſpective li- 


mits. There are upwards of twenty vice-admirals, From | 


their deciſions and ſentences, appeal lies to the court of 
admiralty in London. 

There are alſo admirals of the galleys. 

Monſtrelet makes mention of an admiral of the archers, 
or croſs-bow-men. See ARBALET. 

ADMIRAL is likewiſe the name of a principal veſſel of a 
fleet, on board of which is the admiral. 
When two ſhips of war, bearing the ſame colours, meet 

in the ſame port, that which arrived firſt, has the title and 
prerogative of admiral; and the other, though of greater 
ſtrength and rate, ſhall only be accounted vice-admiral,— 
It is pretty much the ſame with the veſſels in the cod and 
whale fiſhery. That which arrives firſt, in any harbour or 
creek of Newfoundland, takes the title and quality of ad- 
miral, which it retains during the whole fiſhing- ſeaſon.— 

Such ſhip may ſecure to herſelf, ſo much beech, or flakes, 
or both, as are neceſſary for the number of boats ſhe ſhall 
uſe, with an overplus of one boat only more than ſhe uſes. 
Ahe maſter. of the ſecond ſhip is vice- admiral; and the 
maſter of the third, rear-admiral. See FisHERY.. 

ADMIRAL's Court, or the High Court of Admiralty. See 
CouRT of ADMIRALTY. 

ADMIRAL, in Cencbology, the name given by authors to a 
very beautiful, and very precious hel}, of the veluta kind. 
See Tab, of Shells, NY 10. N „tes 
Of theſe the curious reckon four ſpecies. 1. The grand- 
admiral. 2. The vice-admiral, 3. The orange-admiral, 
And, 4. The extra-admiradl, | | 
The firſt of theſe is the muſt eſteemed, and a ſingle ſhell 
has been ſold, in Holland, for five hundred florins. It 
is of a very elegant and bright white enamel, and is va- 
riegated with bands of yeilow, repreſenting in ſome de- 

ec the colours of the flags of a man of war at ſea; 
ence it obtained its name. It is of a very curious ſhape, 
and formed with particular elegance about the head ; the 
clavicle being exerted, There runs along the centre of 

. the large yellow band in this ſhell, a fine denticulated 
line, which is its diſtinguiſhing character. | 
The vice-admiral, is an elegant ſhell, but its head is lefs 

Vor. I. N*6, ; 
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beautifully wrought than in the admiral, and its broad 
band wants the dentated line, ſo remarkable in that. 
ju - orange-admiral has more yellow than either of the 
others. 

The extra-admiral has the ſame bands with theſe, but they 
run one into another, and form a more mixed clouding. 
ADMIRATION, in Ethics, ſee Pass10Ns. 
ADMIRATION, in Grammar, a note or character, inti- 
mating ſomething-worthy to be admired, or wondered at. 
It is expreſſed thus (). See CHARAcTER. 7 

ADMISSION, ApM1ss10, in the Fcdefraftical Law, an 
act whereby a biſhop, upon examination, admits or allows 
a clerk to be able, or competently qualified for the office ; 
which is done by the formula admitto te habilem, All 
perſons are to have epiſcopal ordination before they are 
admitted to any parſonage ag benefice; and if any hall 
3 to be admitted, not having ſuch ordination, &c. 
e ſhall forfeit 100/. Stat. 14 Car. II. 
No perſon is to be admitted into a benefice with cure of 
3o/, per ann. in the king's books, unleſs he is a bachelor 


in divinity at leaſt, or a preacher lawfully allowed by 
ſome biſhop, &c. 


ADMITTENDO Clerico, is a writ granted to him who 
| hath recovered his right of preſentation againſt the biſhop 
in the common pleas, 

ADMITTENDO in Socium, is a writ for the aſſociation of cer- 
tain perſons to JUSTICES of 48818 E formerly appointed. 

ADMONITION, in Ecele/ioftical Affairs, a part of diſcipline 
much uſed in the ancient church. It was the firit act, 
or ſtep, towards the puniſhment, or expulſion of delin- 
quents. In caſe of private offences, it was performed 
according to the evangelical rule, privately : in caſe of 
public offence, openly before the church. If either of 
thoſe took effect, for the recovery of the fallen perſon, 
all farther proceedings, in the way of cenſure, ceaſed : 

if they did not, recourſe was had to EXCOMMUNICATION.. 
Bingh. Orig. Ecclef, tom. ii. lib. 16. cap. 2. < 6. p. 31. 
Calv. Init. lib. iv. cap. 12. 6 2. 

By the ancient canons, nine monitories, or admonitions, 
at due diſtance, are required before excommunication. © 

ADMONITION is alſo ufed, in writers of the barbarous age, 
tor the CITAT10N, or ſummoning a perſon to appear in 
a court of juſtice, See SUMMONs, &c. 

ADPMONITIO FuSTIUM, a military puniſhment, among 
the Romans, reſembling, in ſome reſpeCts, our whipping, 
or laſhing, but performed with a vine-branch. Sichter- 
man Dif. de Pœn Mil. Rom. cap. 12. | | 

ADMORTIZATION, among Feudal! Ifriters, the act of 
reducing lands to MOKTMAIN. 

| ADNATA, in Anatomy, a thick white membrane, inveſt- 
ing the ball of the eye; and making the outermoſt coat 
thereof: called alto c:rcum?ſſalts & circumcalualis, . 
It is the tunica adnata, that makes what we commonly call 
the white of the EXE; whence it is allo called the A1. 
BUGINEA, : 
'The adnata ſprings from the pericranium, and grows to 
the exterior part of the tunica cornea, ſerving to connect 
the whole eye both to the palpebre, and the adjacent 
bones, and thus keep it faſt in the ſocket ; whence it is 
alſo called conjunttiva, | 
To leave room for the viſible ſpecies to paſs through jt, 
a little round aperture is left in the fore-part, called the 
ſight, through which the 1x Is and puriLLA appear. 
The adnata abounds with veins and arteries, which, 
though ordinarily not viſible, are conſpicuous in ophthal- 
mies, which are properly inflammations of this pact, 
'The academiſts Nature Curigſi give the hiſtory of a dropſy 
of the adnata, and its cure. Ephem. Germ. Dec. 2. 
An. 3. Obſ. 3. p. 4. 8 

ADNATA, or ADNASCENTIA, among Gardeners, denote 
thoſe off-ſets, which by a new germination under the 
earth, proceed from the lily, narciſſus, hyacinth, and 
other flowers, and afterwards grow to tcue roots. The 
French call them cayeux, Hals. 

ADNATA is alſo a term uſedtorſuch things as grow upon anĩ- 
mal or vegetable bodies, whether inſeparably, as hair, wool. 
horns, Sc. or accidentally, as the ſeveral epiſtical plants. 

ADNOUN, ADNOMEN, or ADNAME,. is uſed by ſome 
Grammerians to expreſs what we molt uſually call an 
ADJECTIVE, 

AD OCTO, g. d. to the eighth number; a term uſed by 
ſomè ancient philoſophers, to denote the higheſt, or ſu- 
perlative degree: becauſe, in their way of diſtinguiſhing 
qualities, they reckoned no degree above the Gobeh. | 

ADOLESCENS fignibies the icon bars that ſupport the fire, 
in a grate or furnace. 15 

ADOLESCENCE, ApoLESCENTI1a, the ſtate of growing 
youth or that period of a perſon's age commencing from 

is infancy, and terminating at his full ſtature or manhood. 
The word is formed of the Latin adeleſcere, to grow. 
The ſtate of adoleſcence laſts ſo long as the fibres continue 


to grow, either in magnitude or firnneſs. 
| It is commonly computed tobe between 15 and 2 $5, Ob 
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even zo years of age ; though in different conſtitutions its 
terms are very different, —The Romans uſually reckoned 
it from 12 to 25 in boys; and to 21 in girls, &c,—And 


pet, among their writers, juvenis and adoleſcens are fre- 


uently uſed indifferently, for any perſon under 45 years: 
The fibres, being arrived at a degree of firmneſs and 
tenſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the paris, no longer-yield and 


ADONAI, one of the names of God in Scripture : this 


law which forbids them to pronounce the name of God. 


ADONIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſls, in honour of Ve- 


| 2608 to paſs half the year with Proſerpine, and half with 


time of 
Banier has a memoir on the hillory of the ADONIA. 


ADONIC, in Poetry, denotes a ſhort kind of verſe, con- 


ſtrophe of Sapphic verſe j or among Ariſtophanic ana- 


ADONIDES, in Botany, are thoſe writers, who have given 
ADONION, among the Ancient Beotanifts, a ſpecies of 


ADONIS, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh, of the 


Apon1s flos, ſee PHEASANT'S ee. 
AnON1s potio, an ancient beverage or drink made of wine, 


otherwiſe called Y EON. 
ADñONIS TS, a ſect or party, among Divines and Critics, 


2888 a collection of their writings on this ſubject. 
A 


ADOPTIANTI, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect in the eighth cen- 
tury, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that Chriſt, as to 


give way to the efforts of the nutritious matter, to extend 
em: fo that their farther accretion is ſtopped from the 
very law of their nutrition. 


word ſignifies properly my lords, in the plural number, 
as Aden ſignifies my lord, in the fingular number. The 
Jews, who either out of reſpect, or ſuperſtition, do not 
protounce the name of Jehivah, read Adonai in the room 
of it, as often as they meet with Jehovah in the Hebrew 
text. But the ancient Jews were not ſo nice; there is no 


Calmet. 


nus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis. 

They were begun by the women, who imitated the cries 
and lamentations of Venus, for the death of her pata- 
mour.— When they were weary of lamenting his death, 
they changed their note, and ſung his praiſes, and made 
rejoicings, as if he were raiſed to hfe again: or tatber, ac- 
cording to Meurſius, theſe two offices made two diſtin 
feaſts, which were held at different times of the year; 


the one fix months after the other; Adonis being ſup- 


enus. The Advnia were obſerved with great ſolemnity 

by moſt nations, Greeks, Phœnicians, Lycians, Syrians, 

Egyptians, &c, To theſe the prophet Ezekiel is ſup- 

=. to refer, chap. viii. ver. 14. Biſhop Patrick dates 

their origin from the ſlaughter of the firſt-born in the 
oſes. Patrick, Com. ad Joc. 

The Adnia were otherwiſe called Salambs. The abbe 


Mem. Acad, Inſcript. tom. iv. 


ſiſting of a dactyl and a ſpondee, or a trochee. As 
rara JuUntus. | 

It takes its name from Adonis; as having been origi- 
nally uſed, in the Threnæ, or lamentations for that fa- 


vourite. 
The chief uſe of the Adonic verſe is at the end of each 


ſts in the ancient tragedy. But we meet with Aonics 
a without Sapphics, as alſo Sapphics without 
Adonict. See an inſtance of Adonic verſes in Boethius, de 
Conſol. Philoſ. lib. i. p. 67. Gaudia pelle, &c. 


hiſtories, or catalogues of the plants cultivated in ſome 
particular place. Linnæus. 


ren according to Gorrzus, which uſed to be fer 
n pots, and ſerved as an ornament for gardens. 


anguilliform kind, ot a cylindric ſhape, and about fx 
inches long ; it is of a gold colour, mixt with a greeniſh 
hue in ſome parts, and in others with a reddiſh. It has, 
on each ſide, a white ſtraight line running from the gills 
to the tail. Its gills are remarkably ſmall, and many 
have ſuppoſed thence that it had none. It is remarkable 
for ſleeping on the ſurface of the water, and near the 
ſhores ; and Rondeletius affirms, that he bas ſeen them 
ſleeping upon the dry rocks. 
Mr. Ray ſuſpects this fiſh, which is alſo called exocetus, 


to be the ſame with the ExocoETvus of Bellonius, or the | 


GOTTORUGINE, 
mixed with flour of roaſted ader; the ſame with what was 


who maintain, that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed 
to the conſonants of the word Jehovah, are not the natu- 
ral points belonging to that word, nor expreſs the true 
pronunciation of it, but are the vowel-points, belonging 
to the words Adonai and El:him, applied to the conſonants 
of the ineffable name Ichovah; to warn the readers, that 
inſtead of the word Jehovah, which the Jews were fotbid to 
poop and the true pronunciation of which had been 

ng unknown to them, they are always to read Adonar. 
They are oppoſed to Fehow/?1 ; of whom the principel are 
Druſius, Capellus, Buxtorf, Alting, and Reland, who has 


OPTER, in Chemiſtry, ſee Receivzs. 


his human nature, was not the proper, or natural, but 
only the adoptive ſon of God. 


ADOPTION, AporT10, an act by which any one takes 


\ 
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another into his family, owns him for his fon, and ap- 
oints him for his heir. " 
he word is derived from adeptare; whence the Latin 
barbarous ad»bare, te make a knight, 
The cuſtom of adopting was very familiar among the an- 
cien ans, who had an expreſs formula ſor it, —They 
firſt learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was 
called viorng, filiation. 


2 


| 


As adoption was a ſort of imitation of nature, intended 
for the comfort of thoſe who had no children, cunuchs 


were not allowed to adopt; as being under an actual im- 


333 of begetting 1 
either was it lawſul for a young man to adopt an ; 
becauſe that would have "rs — to Ga hgh 
natute; but it was even required, that the perſon who 
adopted, ſhould be eighteen years older than his adoptive 
fon, that there might at leaſt appear a probability of his 
being the natural father. 
The Romans had two forms of adeptien; the one before 
the pretor z the other at an aſſe mbly of the people, in the 
times of the commonwealth, and afterwards by a reſcript 
of the emperor. 
In the firſt, the natural father addreſſed himſelf to the 
pretor, declaring that. he emancipated his fon, refigned 
all his authority over him, and conſented he ſhould be 
tranſlated into the family of the adopter, 
The latter manner of adoption was practiſed, where the 
party to be adepred was already ſree; and this was called 
@drogation, 
The perſon adopted changed all his names; afſuming the 
1 name, and ſurname, of the perſon who adopted 
im. 
Beſides the formalities preſcribed by the Roman law, di- 
vers other methods have taken place; which have given 
denominations to divers ſpecies of azoptions, among the 
Gothic nations, in different ages. As, 


ADoPT1ON by arms, was when a prince made a preſent of 


arms to a perſon, in conſideration of his merit and va- 
lour.—Thus it was that the king of the Heruti was 
a do ted by Theodoric ; Athalaric by the emperor Juſti- 
nian; and Coſtoes, nephew of the king of Perfia, by 
the emperor Juſtin. 
This method of adiption, practiſed in Germany, was 
called barbarous, by way of oppoſition to the Nomen 
The obligation here laid on th 

e obligation here laid on the adoptive ſon was, to pr 
tet and defend the father from heres »ffronts, — 
—and hence the ceremony of dubbing knights took its 
origin as well as name. Selden, Tit. of Hon. p. 865. 


ADOPTION by baptiſm, is that ſpititual aſſinity which is con- 


trated by god- fathers and god - children in the ceremony 
of baptiſm. 

This kind of adoption was introduced into the Greek 
church, and came afterwards into vſe among the ancient 
Franks, as appears by the Capitulars of Charlemagne. 
In reality, the god-father was fo far conſidered as adoptive 
father, that his god-children were ſuppoſed to be entitled 
to a ſhare in the inheritance of his eſtate. Du-Cange. 


ADOPTION by Hair, adoptio per capillum, or crinem, was per- 


foi med by cutting oft the hair of a perſon, and giving ic 
to the adoptive father. It was thus that pope John VIII. 
adopted Boſon king of Arles; which, perhaps, is the only 
inſtance in hiſtory, of adoption in the order of eccle- 
ſiaſtics ; a law that profeſſes to imitate natore, not darin 
to give children to thoſe in whom it would be thought a 
crime to beget any. 


ADOPTION by matrimony, is the taking the children of a wife 


or huſband, by a former marriage, into the condition of 

roper or natural children; and admitting them to in- 

erit on the ſame footing with thoſe of the preſent 
marriage, This is a practice peculiar to the Germans; 
among whom it is more particularly known by the name 
of eintindſchaft; among their writers in Latin, by that 
of umo prolium, or union of iſſues. But the more accurate 
writers. obſerve, that this is no adoption. Sce Apri- 
LIATION. , 


ADOPTION by teſtament, that performed by adopting a 


perſon heir by will, on condition of his aſſuming the 
name, arms, &c. of the adopter, 

Of which kind, we meet with divers inſtances in the 
Roman hiſtory. 

Adeption was allowed among the Greeks to ſuch as had 
no iflue of their oon; excepting thoſe who were not 
ul eayTwv, thur own maſters, e. gr. ſlaves, women, 


- madmen, infants, or perſons under twenty years of age; 


who being incapable of making wills, or managing their 
own eſtates, were not allowed to adept heirs to them. 
Foreigners being incapable of inheriting at Athens, if 
any ſuch were adopted, it was neceſſary firſt to make them 
free of the city. The ceremony of adeption being over, the 
adapted had his name inrolled in the tribe and ward of bis 
new father ; for which entry a peculiar time was allotted, 
viz. the feſtival day. | E 
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To prevent raſh and inconſiderate adoptions, the Lacedz 
monians had a law, that, adoptions ſhould be tranſacted, 
or at leaſt confirmed, in the preſence of their kings. The 
children adopted were inveſted with all the privileges, and 
obliged to perform all the duties, of natural children ; 
and being thus provided for in another family, ceafed to 
bave any claim of inheritance, or kindred, in the family 
which. they had left, unleſs they firſt renounced their 
adyption ; which, by the laws of Solon, they were not 
allowed to do, unleſs they had firſt begotten children, to 
bear the name of the perſon who had adopted them : thus 
providing againſt the ruin of families, which would 
otherwiſe have been extinguiſhed by the deſertion of 
thoſe who had been adopted to preſerve them. If the 
children adopted happened to die without children, the 
inheritance could not be alienated from the family into 
which they had been adopted, but returned to the rela- 
tions of the adepter. It ſhould ſeem that by the Athe- 
nian law, a perſon, after having adopted another, was 
not allowed to marry, without permiſſion from the ma- 
giſtrate : in effect, there are inſtances of perſons, who 
being ill uſed by their adoptive children, petitioned for 
ſuch leave. However this be, it is certain ſome men 
married after they had adopted ſons : in which caſe, If 
they begat legitimate children, their eſtates were equally 
ſhared between the begotten and adopted. 
Among the Turks, by the law of Mahomet, adoption is 
ho impediment of marriage. The ceremony of adoption 
is performed by obliging the perſon adopted to paſs through 
the ſhirt of the adopter. Hence, among that people, to adopt 
is expreſſed by the phraſe, to draw another through my ſhirt. 
It is ſaid that ſomething like this has alſo been obſerved 
among the Hebrews ; where the prophet Elijah adopted 
liſha for his Ton and ſucceſſor, and communicated to 
im the gift of prophecy, by letting fall his cloak, or 
mantle, on him. | 
But adoption, properly ſo called, does not appear to have 
been practiſed among the ancient Jews. 
Adoption is now in moſt countries ab6liſhed, though it has 
been ſaid to ſubſiſt in ſome provinces of France. 
AvorPT1oN is alſo uſed, in Theology, for a federal act of 
God's free grace; whereby thoſe that are regenerate by 
faith, are admitted into his houſhold, and intitled to a 
ſhace in the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. 
AnorTtoVl is ſometimes alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of the an- 
cient clergy, who had a cuſtom of taking a maid or wi- 
dow into their houſes, under the denomination of an 
adoptive or ſpiritual ſiſter, or niece. Du-Cange. 
ADoPT10ON is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the admiſſion of 
perſons into certain hoſpitals, particularly that of Lyons ; 
the adminiſtrators whereof have all the power and rights 
of parents over the children admitted, 
ADoPT10N is alſo uſed for the reception of a ne academy 
into the bedy of an old one, 
In which ſenſe, adoption amounts to much the ſame 
with incorporation. 
The French academy of Marſeilles was adepted by that of 
Paris; on which account, we find a volume of ſpeeches 
extant, made by ſeveral members of the academy of 
Marſeilles, deputed to return thanks to that of Paris, for 
the honour. 


In a ſenſe not unlike this, adoption is alſo applied by the | 


Greeks, to the admitting a monk or brother, into a mo- 
naſtic community; ſometimes called ſpiritual adoption. 
ADOPTIVE, ApoPTivus, or ADoPTITiUS, denotes a 
perſon adopted by another. 

Adrpted children, among the Romans, were on the ſame 
footing with natural ones ; for which reaſon, they were 
either to be inſtitured heirs, or expreſly diſinherited; 
otherwiſe the teſtament was null. 

The emperor Adrian preferred adoptive children to natu- 
ral ones; becauſe we chooſe the former, but are obliged 
to take the latter at random. 

M. Menage has publiſhed a book of eloges, or verſes ad- 
dreſſed to him; which he calls Lider Adoptivus, an adop- 
tive book ; and adds it to his other works. —Heinſius, 


and Furſtemburg of Munſter, have likewiſe publiſhed 


adoptive books. | : 
Aporrivg; in Eccleſiaſtical Writers we find adoptive wo- 
men, or liſters, adoptive famine, or ſorores, uſed for thoſe 
handmaids of the ancient clergy, otherwiſe called /ub:n- 
frodutle. | 
Aborrivg arms are thoſe which a perſon enjoys by the 
gitt or conceſſion of another, and to which he was not 
otherwiſe entitled, They ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
arms of alliance. 

Aporrivs is alſo uſed to expreſs a thing borrowed or taken 
from another. In which ſenſe we ſometimes meet with 
adoptive hair, by way of oppoſition to natural hair; and 
adoptive gods, by way of contradiſtiuction to domeſtic ones. 
The Romans, notwithſtanding the number of their do- 
meſtic, had their adepti ve gods, taken chiefly from the 


Egyptians : ſuch were Ifis, Oliris, Anubis, Apis, Har-/ 


pocrates, and Canopus, 


* 
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ADOPTIVI, in Church Hiftory. See Abo TIAxr. 
ADOR Nfenikies a ſpecies of corn calleꝗ sPELTA and zA. 
ADORATION, the act of rendering divine honours ; or 
of addreſſing God or a being, as ſuppoſing it a god. 
See WorsniP. 
The word is compounded of 41, te; and et, mouth; and 
literally ſignifies to apply the hands to the mouth; manum 
ad os admovere, q. d. to kiſs the hand; this bein „in the 
eaſtern countries, one of the great marks of reſpe@t and 
ſubmiſſion. 
The ceremony of adoration among the ancient Romans 
was thus: the devotee having his head covered, applied 
his right hand to his lips, the fore-finger reſting on the 
thumb, which was ere@, and thus bowing his head, 
turned himſelf round from left to right. The kiſs thus 
given was called eſculum labratum; for ordinarily they 
were afraid to touch the images of their gods themſclves 
with their profane lips, Sometimes, B they 
would kiſs their feet and even knees, it being held an in- 
civility to touch their mouths; ſo that the affair paſſed at 
ſome diſtance. Others pretend, that they firſt ſtretched 
out the hand, and afterwards drew it back to their lips; 
but it rather appears, that the contrary order was ob- 
ſerved. Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adered 
with the head bare; whence the worſhip of the laſt was 
called in/litutum peregrinum, and ritus Grecanicus, as de- 
parting from the Roman cuſtomary method, which was 
to ſacrifice and adore, with the face veiled, and the cloaths 
drawn up to the ears, to prevent any interruption in the 
ceremony, by the ſight of unlucky objects. 
Sometimes alſo proſtration, or falling on the face, and 
ſometimes kneeling, were practiſed; ſometimes they 
turned towards the ſun, and ſometimes to the caſt. 
Other circumſtances of adorationwere the putting crowns, 
garlands, and the like, on the ſtatues or images adored ; 
ſitting down by them, praying to them in ſoft trembling 
murmurs, to be favourable, . mihi. 
The Romans practiſed aderatien at ſacrifices, and other 
ſolemnities; in paſſing by temples, altars, groves, &c. 
at the ſight of ſtatues, images, or the like, whether of 
ſtone or wood, wherein any thing of divinity was ſup- 
poſed to reſide. Uſually there were images of the gods 
placed at the gates of cities, for thoſe who went in, or 
out, to pay their reſpects to. 
The Gauls, inſtead of turning about to the right hand; 
after the Roman manner, thought ic more — — to 
turn to the left. | 
In the ſymbols of Pythagoras, advration is enjoined to be 
performed in a fitting poſture, genuflexion being then 
unknown. _ 5 
The Jewiſh manner of adoration was by proſtration, bow- 
ing, and kneeling. Pinchon has a diſcourſe expreſs on the 
form of the Jewiſh adoration. The Chriſtians adopted the 
Grecian rather than the Roman method, and adored al- 
ways uncovered. 'The ordinary poſture of the ancient 
Chriſtians was kneeling, but on Sundays, ſtanding. In 
this they conformed to the heathens, that a peculiar re- 
gard was had to the caſt, to which point they ordinarily 
ditected their prayers ; which occaſioned a belief among 
the heathens as if they adored the ſun. Something of 
this uſage is ſtill retained, as appears by the poſition of 
our churches. A modern author has diſcovered an error of 
the builders in this reſpect; many of our ancient churches 
being found to vary feveral degrees from the true caſt and 
weſt. Plott's Hiſt. Staff. chap. ix. $ 55. p. 362; 
ADORATION is alſo uſed for certain extraordinary civil ho- 
nours, or reſpects, which reſemble thoſe paid to the 
Deity, yet are given to men. | | 
We read of adorations paid to kings, princes, emperors, 
popes, biſhops, abbots, &. Adorations paid to the pur- 
ple, to the perſon. Adoration by kneeling, by falling 
proſtrate, kiſſing feet, hand, garment, &c. 
The Perſian manner of adoration, introduced by Cyrvs, 
was by 2 the knee, and falling on the face at the 
prince's feet, ſtriking the earth with the forchead, and 
kiſſing the ground. The ceremony, which the Greeks 
called wpooxuvew, Conon refuſed to perform to Ar- 
taxerxes, and Caliſthenes to Alexander the Great, as re- 
uting it impious and unlawful. 
he adoration performed to the Roman and Grecian em- 
perors, conſiſted in bowing or kneeling at the prince's 
feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and preſently wich- 
drawing the hand, and clapping it to the lips. Some at- 
tribute the origin of this practice to Conſtantius. It was 
only perſons of ſome rank or dignity that were inticled to 
the honour. Bare kneeling before the emperor to deliver 
a petition, was alſo called aderation, 
It is particularly ſaid of Dioclefian, that he had gems 
faſtened to his ſhoes, that divine honours might be more 
willingly paid him, by kiſſing his feet. The like uſage 
wh . erwards adopted by the popes, and is obſerved to 
t 18 a o 
2 is alſo uſed in the court of Rome, for the ce - 
remony of kiſſing the popr's feet. | 
2 Theſe 
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Thefe prelates finding a vehement diſpoſition in the peo - 
ple to fall down before them, and kiſs their feet, pro- 
cured crucifixes to be faſtened on their Nippers ; by which 
ſtratagem, the adora/ion intended. ſor the pope's perſon, 
is ſuppoſed to be transferred to Chriſt, Divers acts of 
this adoration we find offered even by princes to the pope. 
We are told, that in the ancient church the ſame cere- 
mony was practiſed to all biſhops ; people kiſſed their 
feer, and faluted them with the phraſe wpogxuw os, 1 
adore thee. 
The practice of adoration may be ſaid to be (till ſubbſting 
in England, in the ceremony of kiſſing the king's, or 
queen's' hand, and in ſerving them at table, both being 
performed kneeling. : 
AnoRAT1ON is alſo particularly uſed for the ceremony of 
owning, or paying homage to a new elected pope. 
Adoration properly is paid only to the pope, when placed 
on the altar, in which poſture the cardinals, conclaviſts 
alone, are admitted to kiſs his feet. The people are af- 
terwards admitted to do the like at St. Peter's church ; 
the ceremony is deſcribed at large by Guicciardin. 
ADORATION is alſo uſed for a method of electing a pope 
without ſcrutiny, or voting. —In the election by adora- 
tion, the cardinals ruſh haſtily, as if agitated by ſome ſpi- 
rit, and fall immediately to the adoration of ſome one 
among them, and proclaim him pope. 
In the election by {crutiny, adoration is the laſt thing, and 


follows the election; as in the other it is the election it- 


ſelf, or rather ſuperſedes the election. 

ADO0RATION is more” particularly uſed for kiſſing one's 
hand in preſeuce of another, as a token of reverence. 
The Jews adored by kiſſing their hands, and bowing down 
their heads; whence in their language 4://ing is properly 
uſed for ad:ration. Calmet. 

ADORAT10N is alſo uſed, among Roman writers, for a high 
ſpecies of applauſe given to perſons who had ſpoken or 

performed well in public. The method of expreſſing it 
was, by riſing, putting both hands to their mouth, and 
then returning them towards the perſon intended to be 
honoured. 

ADORATION is of divers kinds and qualities; ſupreme and 
ſubordinate, mediate and immediate; abſolute and relative ; 
internal and external; ſecret and open. 

ADORATION, external, coincides with what is otherwiſe 
called ritual adaration. 

ADORATION, internal, coincides with ſpiritual adoration, 
called alſo adoration in ſpirit and in truth, 

ADORATION, /olemn, that performed in public, with ſtated 
ceremonies preſcribed by authority: in oppoſuon to pri- 
vate, or tacit, or implicit adoration. 

ADORATION, ſupreme, the higheſt degree of religious ho- 
nour or worſhip rendered to a being, as ſuppoſing him 
the ſupreme God; in oppoſition to ſubordinate worſhip 
given to inferior beings. 

ADORATION, abſolute, that rendered immediately to a being 
in conſideration of his own eſſential perfections, and ter- 
minating in himſelf. This coincides with immediate 
adoration, and ſtands oppoſed to relative or mediate ado- 
7ation, Olearius has an expreſs diſſertation on the ade- 
ration of the Father by the Son. 

Avon Arion, relative, is that worſhip paid to an object, 

as belonging to, or repreſentative of another. 
In which ſenſe the Romaniſts profeſs to adore the croſs, 
not ſimply or immediately, which they allow would be 
idolatry, but in reſpect of Jeſus Chriſt, whom they ſup- 
poſe to be on it. The Jeſuits in China carry an image 
of Chriſt under thei cloaths, and to this refer mentally 
the public aderations they offer to Chacinchoan. Vide 
Paſcal. Lettr, Provinc. 5. | 

ADORATION, perpetual, is a kind of ſociety or aſſociation 
of devout perſons eſtabliſhed in Romiſh countries, who 
take their turns to pray before the euchariſt, regularly re- 
lieving each other, ſo that the ſervice never ceaſes day 
nor night. 

The members of the perpetual adoration anſwer to the 
ACOEMIT1 in the eaſtern church, 

We find ſocieties under this denomination in France, 
Germany, Italy, &c. | 

ADORATION, barbarous, is a term uſed in the laws of king 
Canute, for that performed after the heathen manner, 
who advred idols, 

The Phanicians adored the winds, on account of the 

terrible effects produced by them; the ſame was adopted 

by molt of the other nations, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, 

& c. | 

The Troglodytes edored tortoiſes, as ſomething peculiarly 
" ſacred; ſeveral people adored weapons, and inſtruments 
of war. The Scythians, &. adored ſwords, the Romans 
' axes, the Arabs ſtones, the Indians adored vipers, the 

- Bengaleſe and Canadeſe the ſun ; the latter of which 
nations is alſo ſaid to adore the croſs, The Manta, a Pe- 
ruvian people in the iſland of Puna, anciently adored a 


_ , huge emerald, of the bigneſs of an oſtrich's egg, by of- 


- - + 


fering to it other emeralds of a lefſer ſize. All which 

the prieſts kept for their own uſe; the doctrine, as Gar- 

cilafſo obſerves, being founded on their avarice. 

Ihe Perſians chiefly paid their adorations to the ſun and 
fire, ſome ſay alſo to rivers, the wind, &c. The motive 
of adoring the ſun was the benefits they received ſrom 
that glorious luminary, which of all creatures, has doubt- 
leſs the beſt pretenſions to ſuch homage z the inſtitution 
of the fire- worſhip is uſually referred to Zoroaſtet. Ihe 
retainers to it ate called 1GN1COLZ ; by the Perſians, 

Ghebr, Areſch, Perch. 

De. Hyde reduces the Perſian fire-worſhip to a ſubordi- 

nate kind of honour, or ſervice, which he calls pyrodulia, 

defending that people from any charge of pyrolatria, or 
idolatry of fire. A late traveller into theſe parts, Ge- 
melli Careri, does the ſame, | 

The Greeks and Romans alſo.gdred fire under the name 

of VEsTA. Pliny mentions the method of adoring light- 

— which was by poppiſms, or gentle clappings of the 
ands. 

The Jews have been charged by heathens with adoring 

the vine, an als's head, &c. By Chriſtians, with adoring 

the book of the law; a Charge which one of their rab- 
bins, Manaſſ. Ben Iſrael, has been at the pains to remove. 

The advration of the golden calf, into which they fell in 

the wilderneſs, ſeems to have been borrowed, like many 

other of their ceremonies, from the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians are ſaid to have paid adoration to divers 

animals, plants, fiſhes, &c, the crocodile, the ibis, onions, 

&c. But thoſe were only ſymbolical, or relative acts of 

| homage; they adored the ſun in a more peculiar man- 
ner, under the name of Oſiris. 
It is diſputed, whether the Chineſe pay divine ar only 
civil honours to the ſtatues of Confucius, and their an- 
ceſtors. That people, however, appear to adore heaven; 
whence the inſcription in all their temples, and which 
even the Chriſtians are ſaid to have retained in their 
churches, king tien, i. e. adore heaven. 
The Indians are faid to adore the devil. Some charge the 
ſame on the Bramins. 

ADOREA, in Roman Antiquity, a word uſed in different 
ſenſes ; ſometimes for all manner of grain, ſometimes 
for a kind of cakes made of fine flour, and offered in 
ſacrifice; and finally for a dole or diſtribution of corn, 
as a reward for ſome ſervice ;z whence by metonymy it is 
put for praiſe or rewards in general. 

ADOS ſignifies water, in which red-hot iron has been ex- 
tinguiſhed, 

ADOSCULATION is uſed, by ſome Naturali/ts, for a ſpe- 
cies of copulation, or impregnation, by mere external 
contact between the genital part of the two ſexes, with- 
out intromiſſion. 

Such is that of plants, by the falling of the Farina fecun- 
dans on the piſtil, or uterus. | 

Divers kinds of biids and fiſhes are alſo impregnated by 
adeſculation. Grew. Anat. of Plants, chap. v. 9, h 

ADOSSEE is uſed, in Heraldry, to denote two bgures of 
bearings, placed back to back. 

The arms of the duchy of Bar are two bars 4d ce. 

ADOXA, in Botany, a name given by Linnæus to the ge- 
nus of plants, called by other writers M0SCHATELLINA. 
They are claſſed among the e&andria tegragynia, 

ADPERCEPTION, in the Leibnitzian ſtyle, denotes the 
act whereby the mind becomes conſcious to itlelf of a 
BNN 5 5 

AD PONDUS Omnium, to the weight of the whole; an 

abbrevation among Phyſicians, &c. ſignifying, that the 

| laſt preſcribed ingredient is to weigh as much as all the 
others put together. 

ADQUISITUS, in ſome Ancient Latin Friters of Muſic, 
is uſed for the note, or chord, which the Greeks calleu 
mpoo)auCavomurcg, Sec DIAGRAM. | 

AD QUOD Darinum, a writ directed to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to inquire what hurt may befal the king by 
granting a fair, or market, in any town, or place, 

The ſame writ alſo iſſues for an inquiry to be made of 
what the king, or other perſon, may futfer, by granting 
lands in fee ſimple to a convent, chapter, or other body 
olitic ; by reaſon ſuch lands fall into r MAIN. 
he writ Ad quod damnum is alſo had for the turning and 
changing of ancient highwaysz which may not be done 
without the king's licence obtained by this writ, or in- 
quiſition found that ſuch change will not be detrimental 
to the public. Vaugh. Rep. 341. Ways turned with- 
out this authority ate not eſteemed highways, ſo as to 
oblige the inhabitants of the hundred to make amends 
for robberies; nor have the ſubjects an intereſt therein 
915 going there. 3 Cro. 267. If any one change 
a highway without this authority, be may ſtop the way 
at his pleaſure. But ſee the ſtatute 8 and g W. III. cap. 
16, for e of highways by order of jultices of 


* 


peace, &. here any common way ſhall be encloſed 
aſter a writ of Ad quod damnum executed, any perſon ag- 


I grieved 
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| grieved by fuch encloſre, may c6ttiplaidi to the juſtices | 


at the next quarter ſeſſions; but if no ſuch complaint or 
appeal be made, then the inquiſition and return, re- 
corded by the clerk of the peace, ſhall be for over bind- 
ing. 8 and 9 W. III. | | 

ADRACHNE, in Berany, the ſtrawhetry-bay, It grows 
plentifully in the iſland of Candy, on the hills of Leuce, 
and in other places among the rocks, more like a ſhrub 
than a tree. It flowers and bears fruit twice in the year, 
as does the arbutus ſtrawberry-tree. It is alſo called 

| adracla, and ANDRACHNE; 

ADRACLA, another name for the preceding ſhrub. See 

| ANDRACHNE. 

ADRAGANTH, ſee TRAGACANTH, the ſame as gum 
DRAGANT. 

ADRAM, a name given to $AL gem. . 

ADRASTEA, or ADpRASTIa, in Antiquity, an epithet 
given to the goddeſs Nemeſis, or Revenge. 

R was taken Frodk king Adraſtus, who firſt erected a tem- 
ple ro that deity, 

ADRASTIA certamina, in Antiquity, a kind of Pythian 
games, inſtituted by Adraſtus king of Argos, in the year 
of the world 2700, in honour of Apollo, at Sicyon. 
Theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from the Pythian games 
celebrated at Delphi. 

ADRIANISTS, a branch of Anabapriffs, the diſciples of 
Adrian Hamſtedius, in the ſixteenth century, who taught 
firſt in Zealand, and afterwards in England. 

Ihe Adrianifts, beſides the common dogma of anabaptiſm, 
are ſaid to have had ſome peculiar nocions relating to the 


erſon of Chriſt. Theodoret mentions a more ancient | 


ſect of this name, who were followers of Simon Magus. 

ADRIFT; a veſſel broke from her moorings, and driven 
by the wind or waves, is faid to be adrift. 

ADRIUNE, in Botany, a name given by the Arabian 
writers to the plant known at this time by the name of 
cyclamen, or ſow- bread. 

AUDROBOLON, another name for the Indian BDOELLIUu. 

ADROGA TION, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of adoption, 

- whereby a perſon who was capable of chooſing for him- 
feif, was admitted by another into the relation of a ſon. 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and rogare, to oft; 
on account of a queſtion put in the ceremony of it, whe- 
ther the adopter would take ſuch a perfon for his ſon? 
and another to the adoptive, whether he conſented to 
become ſuch a perſon's ſon ? ; 

ADROP, among Alchemiſt, denotes either that preciſe mat- 
ter, as lead, out of which the mercury is to be extracted 
for the philoſophers ſtone ; or it denotes rhe philoſophers 
ſtone itſelf, inaſmuch as this is alſo called /aturn, and 
plumbum, or lead, azar, azqne, and lapis iþſe. 
DROTERON, ſee AL1Ca, 

ADSAMAR, ſee Uzine. | 

ADSCRIPTS is uſed by ſome Mathematicians, for the na- 
tural tangents, called alſo, by Vieta, profines. 

ADSIDELA, in Antquity, a table at which the flamens ſat, 
when they oifcred ſacrifice. 

AUDSIGNIFICATION, among Schoo/men, the act of noting 
or ſignifying a thing, with the addition of the time when 
it happened. p 

ADSTRICTCION, among Phyſicians, is uſed to denote the 
too great rigidity and cloſeneſs of the emunctories of the 
body; parti6ularly the pores of the ſkin; alſo to ſiguify 

the (typtic quality of medicines. Sce ASTRINGENTS. 
AD TERMINUM gui præteriit, is a writ of entry, which 

ies where a man, having leaſed lands or tenements for 
terms of life, or years, is, after the time expired, held 
from them by the tenant, or other ſtranger, who enjoys 
the lama, and deforceth the leſſor, — Che ſame writ alio 

lies ſor the leſſor's heir. 1 

ADVANCE, in Commerce, denotes money paid before goods 
are delivered, work done, or buſinels performed. Lo 

ay a note of haad or bill by advance, is to pay the value, 

CES it becomes due, in which caſe it is uſual to allow 
a diſcount for the ume it is pre-advanced. 

ADUAR, a kind of ambulatory village, wherein Arab fa- 
milies inhabit, in a fort ot tents, moveable on occaſion 
as forage and provilions ſuit. Some alſo write the word 
adouar, and adouvard, There are reckoned thirty thouſand 
aduars in the kingdom of Algiers. 

ADVANCE-FOSSE, or DiTcn, in Fortification, denotes 
a ditch of water round the e/planade, or GLACIS of a place; 
to prevent its being ſurpriſed by the beſiegers. See FossE. 

ADVANCE-GUARD, or Van-GUARD, in the Military Art, 
is the firlt line, or divifion of an army, ranged, or march- 
ing in baitle-array; or that part of it which is next the 
enemy, or which marches firſt toward them. 
The whole body of an army is divided into advance- guard 
reur- guard and matn-body. 

The word is ſometimes allo applied to a ſmall party of 
horſe, viz. 15, or 29, commanded by a lieutenant, be- 
yond, and in fight, ot the main-guard. 

ADVANCER, among Hunters, is one: of the ſtarts, or 

Vor. I. No 6. N ; 
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branches on'4 Butk' a atiie, been dig back ahtlet aud 

the palm. ; | 

ADVENT; AnvenTvs, in the cilendar, the time inirtie- 
diately preceding Cyriſtmas  anciently employed in pious 
preparation for the adventut, or coming on, of the feaſt of 
the Nativity. | | TA 
Advent includes four ſundays, or weeks; commenting 
either from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew's day, 
or that next befote or after itz i; e; from the Sunday 
which falls between the 27th of November, and the third 
of December incluſive —But it is to be noted, this rule 
has not always obtained —In the Ambtoſian oſſice, ther 
are ſix weeks marked for Advent; and St. Gregory in his 
Sacramentary allows five: 
The firſt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is 
that wherein it begins; but it was ancieutly otherwiſe 3 
the week next Chrittmas being reputed the firſt; and the 
numeration carried backwards. 

Great auſterity was practiſed in the ancient church dur- 
ing this ſeaſon. —At firſt they faſted three days a week; 
but they were afterwards obliged io faſt every day, whence 
the ſeaſon is frequently called in ancient writers, Lent, 
and Duadrageſimi S. Martini. 

The courts ot juſtice were at one time all ſhut; 

ADVENT is alſo one of the times, from the beginnin 
whereof, to the end of the octaves of the Epiphany, th 
ſolemnizing of MARRIAGE is forbid, without expreſs li- 
cence. 

ADVENTITIA n, in Antiquity, an entertainment made 
by the friends of a perſon who had been travelling, by 
way of welcome at his return. This was otherwiſe called 
cena adventoria. Pitiſcus. 

ADVENTIIOUS, ſomething accruing or befalling a per- 
fon, or thing, lrom without, 

Thus, adventitious matter is ſuch matter as doth not pro- 
perly belong to any body, but is caſually joined to it. 

ADVvENTIT41OuUs, in the Civ// Law, is applied to ſuch goods 
as fall to a man, either by mere fortune, or by the liber- 
2 of a ſtranger, or by collateral, not direct, ſucceſ- 
ion. 

In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to profetitious; by 
which are ſiguified ſuch goods as deſcend in a direct line, 
from father to fon, 


. 


ADVENTITIOUS foſſils, are foreign or extraneous ones, 


found incorporated with others, to which they do not 
properly belong. Such ate ſea-ſhells, &c. 

AD VENTREM in piciendum, in Lau. See VENTRE in- 

endl | | 

ADVENTURE, an extraordinary and ſurpriſing enterprize 
or accident, either real or fictitious. | 

The word is French, and literally denotes an event, or 
accident. 

Novels, romances, &c. are chiefly taken up in relating 
the adventures of cavaliers, lovers, &c. 

ADVENTURE, in Commer:e; a bill of adventure is a writing 
ligned by a merchant, atteſting that the property of goods 
ſhipped, or ſent away in his name, belongs to another, 
the atventure or chance whereof the ſaid perſon is to ſtand 
with a covenant to account to him for the produce of it. 

ADVENTURER, ſee MIS E-adventurer. 

ADVENTURER> Is particularly uſed for an ancient company 
of merchants and traders, erected for the diſcovery of 
lands, territories, trades, &c. unknown. 

The ſociety of adventurers had its rife in Burgundy, and 
its firſt eſtabliſhment from John, duke of Brabant, in 
1296; being ſince known by the name of the Brotherhood 
of St. Thomas d Becket. It was afterwards tranſlated into 
England, and ſueceſhvely confirmed by Edward III. and 
IV. Richard III. Heory IV. V. VI. and VII. who gave 
it the appellation of MERCHANT-adventerersz by Henry 
VIIL and queen Elizabeth, who, in 1564, formed it iato 
an Engliſh corporavion ; and by ſucceeding kings. l 
By our ſtatutes, adventurers making ſettlements in any 
part of America belonging to the enemy, may obtain 4 
charter from the king. Stat. 13 Geo, II. cap. 4. ſect. 13. 

ADVERB, ApvERBIium, in Grammar, a particle joined. 
to a verb, adjective, or participle, to explain their man- 
ner of aCting or ſuffering z or to mark ſome circumſtance 
or quality ſignified by them. 

"The word 1s formed from the fition ad, to, and 
verbum, à verb; and ligniftes literally a word joined to 
a verb, to ſhew how, when, or where, one is; does, or 
ſuffers z as, the boy paints neetly, writes i/{; the houſe 
ſtands there, &c. 

Not that the adverb is confined purely to the verbs; but 
becauſe that is its moſt ordinary uſe. Whence it be- 
comes ſo denominated x :zZoxny. We frequently find 
it joined to adjectives, and ſometimes even to ſubſtan- 
tives, particularly where thoſe ſubſtantives fignify an at- 
tribute, or quality of the thing ſpoken of; v. gr. he is 
very lick; he is rraly king. : 

An advers is likewiſe joined ſometimes to another adverb, 


to modify its meaning; v. gr. very devoutly, & e. Whence 
R ſomie 
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| fore gratumarians chuſe rather. to tall'adverbs modiſiea- 
tives; compriſing under this one general term, adverbs, 
- eonjunQtions, ptepoſitions, and even adjeQives- | 
. Adverbs are very numerous ; but they may be reduced 
. under the general-claſſes of aduerbs of time, of place, of 
order, of quantity, of quality, of manner, of interro- 
. gation, of afficmation, of denegation, of diminution, of 
_ doubting, of exception and of compariſon. | 
Adverb are denominated by Mr, Harris attributes of at- 
tributes, ot attributives of the ſecond order. Hermes, 
p. 192. 
ADVERBIAL, ſomething relating to adverbs, We lay an 
adverbial phraſe, - adverbial expreſſion, &c. 
ADVERBIAL numbers are ſometimes uſed to denote once, 
twice, thrice, &c. ; 
ADVERSARIA, among the Ancients, was uſed for a book 
of accounts, like our journal or day-book. 
Hence, ADVERSARIA is ſometimes allo uſed among us 
for a common place book. 
Adverſaria amounts to the ſame with oepi/thographia, 
bropumuata, or memoriale, and ſtands oppoled to codex ; 
the former being for occaſional matters which were taken 
down haſtily, from which they were afterwards tran- 
ſccibed into the latter, in a fair regular mannet, for ſtand- 
ing uſe. Morhof, Polyhiſt. lib. iii. cap. 1. 
ADVERSAR14 is alſo a title given to divers books, contain- 
. jog collections of miſcellaneous obſervations, remarks, 
Ke. | 
- In which ſenſe, adverſaria amounts to much the ſame 
with varie lefiomes, variæ obſervationes, commentarit,. lec- 
tiones antique, lou communes, geniales dies, veſpere, tletta, 
- miſcellanea, &c, 
ADvERSARIA is alſo uſed for a commentary on ſome text 
or writing, | 
This was ſo called, becauſe the notes were written on the 
adverſe or oppoſite page. | 
ADVERSARY. See ANTAGONIST. | 


The word is formed of the Latin prepoſition adver ſus, | 


. againſt, and vertere, to turn. 

ADVERSATIVE, in Grammar — A particle adverſative is 
- that which expreſſes ſome difference, or oppoſition, be- 
tween what goes before and what follows. 


Thus, in the phraſe ' he loves knowledge, but has ns appli-| 


cation z the word but is an adverſative conjunction: be- 

: tween which and a disjunctwe one there is this diſſer- 
ence, that the firſt ſenſe may hold good, without the ſe- 

. cond oppoſed to it, which is otherwiſe in regard to di/- 
junctiue conjunctions, 

Adver ſatives of this kind may be called ebſolute : beſide 

theſe, there are ſeveral others recited by Harris ; ſuch as 
- adverſatives of compariſon, expreſſed by the words than and 

2, which mark not only oppoſition, but that equality or 
exceſs which ariſes among ſubjects from their being com- 
pared ; ſuch likewiſe are adverſatives adequate and inade- 
gate, the former of which is expreſſed by the word un- 

leſs, and the latter by although. Hermes, p.,254, &c. 

ADVERSATOR, in Antiquity, a ſervant ſent to wait his 
maſter's returning from ſupper, and attend him home. 

The rich had ſervants in this quality, to apprize them of 

any danger. 

ADVER SEMENT, an intelligence or information given 
to perſons intereſted in an affair. 

The word is formed from advertere, to conſider. 

ADVERTISEMENT is more particularly uſed for the brief ac- 
count of articles of private concern, inſerted in the daily, 
or other public papers. 

By the ſtatute of 25 Geo. II. cap. 36. and 28 Geo. II. 
cap. 19. the penalty of 5o/. is inflicted on perſons ad- 
vertiſing a reward with no queſtions to be aſked, for 

the return of things loft or ſtolen ; and likewiſe on the 

rinter. 


ADñvICE-B.at, a ſmall veſſe! employed to carry expreſſes | 


or orders with diſpatch. 5 
ADULT, Abu ros, one who is arrived at years of diſ- 
cretion, and entered upon manhood, or the age of Apo- 
LESCENCE; and is old enough to have under 
diſcernment. 
The word is formed — the verb adoleſcere, to grow up. 
There is a notable difference between the proportion of 
infants and adults. m man, Mr. Dodart obſerves, formed 
like a fetus, would be a monſter, and would ſcarce be 
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acknowledged for one of the ſpecies.— The Anabaptiſts 


conſer the ſacrament of baptiſm upon none but aDVL rs. 
We find many things in authors concerning the diſeaſes, 
the regimen, the diet, &c. of adults. The Chineſe have 
. a peculiar ſchool of adults. 
Abu is alſo: uſed in Civil Law Writers, for a youth be- 
teen fourteen and twenty · ſive years of age. 
In which ſenſe adultus is ſynonymous with juwvenis, adole- 
;feens, or aduleſcens. ; 
ADULT plants, a modern author obſerves, differ from imma- 
"ture ones, in that they contain more oil, and leſs ſalt; 
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and the ſame he judges will hold of men; but this re- 
wr | 5 | : Us, 


| 


ADU 


aalen examination. . Terenzoni ap. Giorn, de 
tr. Hesl. tom, xxix.p. 319, Ke.. "48 
| eſnſe, the act of cor- 
by ſame im- 
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ADULTERATION, in a. genera 
rupting, or debaſing a thing that was pure, 
proper admixture. 

he word is Latin, ſormed of the verb adu{terate, io cor- 
rupt, by mingling ſomeching fareign. to any ſubſlance. 
We have laws againſt the adulterayen of coffee, tea, to- 
bacco, ſuuff, wine, beer, bread, wax, hair-powder, Rc. 
See Stat. 13 W. III. cap. 5,11 Geo. I. cap. 30.—1 
Geo. I. cap. 46.— 1 W. & M cap. 34+—23 El, cap. 8. 
For the method of detecting adulteration of liquors, ſee 
Ess ax, PRoor, &. | 

ADULTERATION of coin properly imports the making or 
ting of a wrong metal, or with too baſe or too much 
alloy. 

An of coins are effected divers ways, as by 

forging another ſtamp, or inſcription; by mixing im- 
purer metals with the gold or filver: moſt properly, by 
making uſe of a wrong metal, or an undue alloy, or too 
great an admixture of the baſer metals, with gold or fil- 
ver. Counterſeiting the ſtamp, or clipping and leſſening 
the weight, do not ſo properly come under the denomi- 
nation of adulterating. 

Evelyn gives rules and methods, both of adulterating and 
detecting adullerated metals, &c. 

Alulterating is ſome what leſs extenfve than deb ng, which 
includes diminiſhing, clipping, &c. 

To adulterate or debafe the current coin, is a capital 
crime in all nations,—The ancients puniſhed it with 
great ſeverity: among the Egyptians both hands were 
cut off; and by the civil law, the offender was thrown 
to wild beaſts. The emperor Tacitus enied that 
counterfeiting the coin ſhould be capital; and under 
Conſtantine it was made treaſon, as it is alſo among us. 
Ihe adulterating of gems is a curious art, and the methods 
of detecting it no leſs uſeful. Nichols, Lapid. p. 18. 

ADVULTERATION, in Pharmacy, denotes a fraudulent cor- 

ruption of drugs, or medicines, by ſubſtituting ingre- 
dients of leſs value, for the ſake of greater gain. 
This practice the dealers in all the parts of medicine are 
but too well acquainted with. Pharmaceutical authors 
give numerous inſtances of adu/terations, both in ſimple 
and compound mediciues. | 

ADULTERESS, a woman who commits aduitery. See 
ADULTERY. | | 

ADULTERINE, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing 

which has been adulterated, or that is ſpurious, or coun- 

terfeiced; and it is thus applied to a fraudulent balance, 
to debaſed and counterfeit coins, to a falſe key, and te 
ſuppoſititious writings. ; |; 

ADULTERINE, ia the Civil Law, is particularly applied to 
a child iſſued from an adulterous amour, or commerce. 
Adulterine children are more odiovs than the illegitimate 
offspring of ſingle perſons. The Roman law even refuſes 
_ the title of natural children; as if nature diſowned 
them. þ 
Adulterine children are not eaſily difpenſed with for ad- 
miſſion to orders. Thoſe are not deemed adulterine, who 
are begotten of a woman openly married, through igno- 
rance of a former wife being alive. | . 
By a dectee of the parliament of Paris, adullerine chil- 
dren are declared not legitimated by the ſubſequent mar- 
riage of the parties, even though a papal diſpenſation be 
had for ſuch marriage, wherein is a clauſe of legitima- 
tion. 4 

ADUL TERINE marriages, in St. Auguſtine's ſenſe 
ſecond marriages, contraſted after a divorce. 

ADULTERY, ADULTERIUM, (in Ancient Law Books 
called ADYOWTRY) a crime committed by married per- 
ſons, againſt the faith pledged to each othec in marriage, 
by having carnal commerce with ſome other; or even by 
a perſon nat married, who has the ſame intercourſe with 
another that is. x , 

Moraliſts, and canoniſts, and divines, have diſtinguiſhed 
ſeveral ſpecies of adultery; as, 

ADULTERY, manifeſt, that wherein the parties are caught 

er tp, in the fal, or, as ſome expreſs it, res in re. 
On ſuch occaſions, ſtrangers, or people not intereſted in 
the family, have been allowed to accuſe, and proſecute 
women for adultery, either if committed during a huſ- 
band's long abſence, or through his connivance. | 

ADULTERY, occult or ſecret, that kept conccaled from the 
knowledge of the world, and only divulged to a confeſ- 
ſor, or the like. In the canon law this is moſt favourabl y 
dealt with; perſons were admitted to penance for this, and 
abſolved, who.were refuſed it ſor the open kind, Du-Cange, 

ADULTERY, preſumptive, that which is only diſcovered or 
inferred from certain Ggns, or indications, Such arc the 
parties being found in bed together, nudus cum nuda. 

ADULTERY, interpretative, or reputed, denotes an att which 
though not properly included under the denomination, 


, denote 


yet is repated as equivalent to it, and puriiſhed as fuch. | 
Thus mixed marriages between Chriſtians and Jews, e. gr. 
between a Chriſtian man and a Jewiſh woman, are put 
by ms laws of Arcadius and Honorius, on the footing of 
adultery. | | 
So allo ſecond marriages are called by ſome, as Athena- 
goras, and St. Ambroſe, an honourable or better ſort of 
adulteries. Foe | | 
ApvuLTERY, improper, includes other extraordinary caſes 
and ſpecies; ſuch are the commerce with a woman only 
eſpouſed, not actually married; with a married woman, 
who lives as a common whore; with a married woman, 
taking her for ſingle ; with a putative wife, or concubine, 
taking ber for a real wife; and with a nun, who by her 
vows is deemed eſpouſed. | | 
ApuLTERy, figurative, that intended only to repreſent, or 
refigure another fact, or convey ſome other inſtruction. 
This coincides with typical, or allegorical adultery, and | 
ſtands oppoſed to actual. So the adultery of Mars and 
Venus is turned into an allegory by naturaliſts, mocaliſts, 
alchemiſts, &c. | 
ADULTERY, ſingle, is that where anly one of the parties 
is marrried, in contradiſtintion from double adultery, 
which is, where both partieFare married. 

ADULTERY, ince/luous, that wherein the parties are related 
within the third degree of conſanguinity. | 
ADULTERY, licit, that not prohibited by any expreſs or 

known law. ' 
It has been diſputed whether adultery be malum in fe, or 
only malum prohibitum, i. e. evil in itfelf, or only rendered 
evil, by virtue of poſitive laws and prohibitions. St. Am- 
broſe and ſome others have maintained, that adultery was 
not criminal before the Moſaic law. Hobbes de Civ. 
. 6. 6 16. Budd, Iſag. lib. ii, cap. 4. | 
* been controverted, whether adultery may be law- 
fully committed in war, with the enemies wives? The 
anſwer is in the negative, and the-authoriſed practice of 
civiliſed nations is agreeable to this. It has alſo been a 
famous queſtion, whether it be lawful for a woman to 
commit adultery with the conſent of her huſband, and 
for the procuring ſome great good to him? St. Auſtin 
apparently allows of it; at leaſt, does not condemn it. 
De Serm. Dom. in Mont. lib. i. cap. 16. $ 49. & De 
Civ. Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 25. 
It has likewiſe been a diſpute, whether it be lawful for one 
of the parties married to commit adultery, with the con- 
ſent of the other, for the ſake of having children ? Of 
which we have inſtances in Abraham, who, on this ac- 
count, converſed wich Hagar; and likewiſe among the 
Greeks and Romans. 
Pollman, a German profeſſor, has a diſſertation on the 
huſband's right to alienate his wife's body to another's uſe. 
AvDULTERYp illicit, that which is expreſly contrary to ſome 
obligatory law : ſuch, according to the generality of ca- 
ſuiſts, is all adu/tery, proper, improper, ſingle, double, 
en, and occult; becauſe of a natural baſeneſs or tur- 
pitude in the thing, as well as its heing a violation of 
conjugal faith, and injury to our neighbour. 
In effect, puniſhments have been annexed to adultery in 
moſt ages and nations, though of different degrees of ſe- 
verity. In many it hath been capital, in others venial, 
and attended only with flight pecuniary muldts. Some 
of the penalties are ſerious, and even cruel; others of a 
jocoſe and humorous kind. 5 
Among the Egyptians, adultery by conſent, was puniſhed 
in the man by a thouſand laſhes, given with rods; and 
in the woman, with the loſs of her noſe. - Nevertheleſs 
adulteries were not unfrequent among the Egyptians, 
The Grecian laws expreſs great indignation againſt adu/- 
tery, In the earlier times of Athens the puniſhment of 
adultery ſeems to have been arbitrary. In other parts of 
Greece, adultery was ſeverely puniſhed. | 
In the later times of Greece it was ordered by Draco, 
that he who catched an adulterer in the fact, might im- 
poſe on him any arbitrary puniſhment ; and this law was 
confirmed by Solon. Nevertheleſs it appeared to have been 
bighly impolitic, as it gave full ſcope to private revenge, 
inſtead of leaving the puniſhment to the ſtate. 
It was by the Grecian law farther ordered, that if any 
one was injuriouſly confined upon ſuſpicion of adultery, he 
ſhould _ his complaint by appeal to the T heſmothete, 
which, if they found juſtifiable, he ſhould be acquitted, 
and his ſureties diſcharged from their bail ; but in caſe 
he were found guilty, the judges were to inflict on him 
what puniſhment they would, death only excepted ; and 
the offender was obliged to procure friends to be reſpon- 
ſible for his future chaſtity. | e 
There were other remarkable puniſhments for adu/terers 
among the Grecians z ſuch, patticularly, as putting out 
their eyes. And the Locrians obſerved this cuſtom in later 
ages, being compelled to the obſervance of it by Zaleu- 
cus, their 6, op whoſe rigour in executing this law 


—__ 


is very remarkable ; for having caught his ſan in adattery, | 


ADU 


he reſolved to deprive” him of his slit, add remathed 4 


long time inexorable, not withſtanding the whole city was 


1 


to remit the puniſhment, and requeſted him to 


3 
ſpare the youth. At length, unable to reſiſt the pegplt's 


importunity, he mitigated his ſentence, and redeemed 
one of his ſon's eyes, by cauſing one of his oi to be 
put out; by this glorious at letting a memorable ex am- 
ple both of iure and of mercy, ' 

At Gortyn in Crete, they puniſhetl adulterers after another 
manner; they were covered with-wool, an emblem of the 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their diſpoſition, and in that 
dreſs they were carried through the city to the magiſtratt's 
houſe, who ſentenced them to ignominy, whey they 
were in a manner deprived. of all their privileges, and 


their ſhare in adminiſtering the public|buſneſs. 


The Spartans, indeed, may in one ſenſe be ſaid to have 
tolerated adultery, ſince they laughed at thoſe who thought 
the violation of the marriage-bed an unfupportableraf- 
front: they allowed other men the liberty of emhracing 
their wives, which freedom they took with others in 
their turn. Nay, even ſtrangers; as well as citizens of 
2 were allowed the ſame freedom with their wives. 
et we find that their kings were exempt from this cuſ- 
tom, that the royal blood might be preſerved unmixed, 
and the government remain in the ſame lineal deſcent; 
But, notwithſtanding this liberty, which was founded on 
mutual conſent, they accounted all other adulrerics the 
moſt heinous crime in the world; and while they ad- 
hered to their ancient laws, they were wholly ſtrangers 
to them. See Potter's Arch. lib. iv. cap. 122 | 
Plutarch tells us, that if any perſon diſcovered his ſiſter or 


daughter, while unmarred, in this crime, he was allowed 


by Solon's laws to ſell her for a flave. Adultreſſes were never 
after | pr age to adorn themſelves with fine cloaths; and 
in cafe they appeared ſo do to, were liable to have them 
torn off by any that met them, and likewiſe be beaten. 
The ſame liberty was permitted to any that ſound them in 
the temples, which were thought to be polluted by the 
admiſhon of perſons ſo infamous and deteſtable. Laſtly, 


their huſbands, though willing, were forbidden to cohabit 


any longer with them, upon pain of ignominy, 271 

but perſons who proſtituted women, che adjudged 10 de. 
There are various conjectutes concerning the ancient pu- 
niſhment of adaſtery among the Romans. | 
By a law of Romulus, of which Plutarch makes men- 
tion, a man had the liberty of turning away his wiſe, ei- 
ther for poiſoning his children, counterfeiting his pri- 
vate keys, or for adultery, Though ſome maintain 
that it was made capital, by a law of Romulus, and 
again by the Twelve Tables. Others, that it was firſt 
made capital by Auguſtus; and others, not before the 
emperor Conſtantine, The truth is, the puniſhment in 
ancient time was very various, much being left to the 
diſcretion of the huſband and parents of the adulterous 
wife, who excrciſed it differently, rather with the filence 
and countenance of the magiſtrate, than any formal au- 


_ thority from him. Thus we are told the wife's father 


, . 


was allowed to kill both parties when caught in the 
faft, provided he did it immediately, killed both toge- 


ther, and, as it were, with one blow. The ſame po 5 
pt t! 


ordinarily was not indulged the huſband, exce 
crime were committed with ſome mean, or infamous 
perſon; though, in other caſes, if his rage carried him 
to put them to death, he was not puniſhed as a murderer. 
On many occaſions, however, revenge was riot carried 
ſo far, but mutilating, caſtrating, cutting off the ears, 
noſes, &c. were deemed ſufficient. The puniſhment al- 
lotted by the ler Julia was not, as many have imagined 
death; but rather baniſhment, or ation, being * 
terdicted fire and water; though Oftavius appears, in 
ſeveral inſtances, to have gone beyond his on law, and 
to have put adulterers to death. But though the Julian 
law left the accuſation of adultery open to every body, 
yet ſtrangers were ſeldom ſuffered to proſecute, where 
the huſband made no complaint. But where the huſ- 
band made a trade of his wife's infamy, or having ſeen 
her ſhame with his own eyes, patiently. ſuffered the af- 
front: in — b. Sonny became a crime of 'public 
concern; and the Julian law provides a puniſhineat fc 
ſuch buſbands as well as for cheir wives. « ” 
UnderMacrinus adulterers were burnt at a ſtake. Conſtan- 
tine, it is ſaid by Noodt and others, firſt by law made the 
crime capital. UnderConſtantius and Conſtans, adulterers 
were burnt, or ſewed in ſacks and thrown into the ſea, 
Under Leo and Marcian, the penalty was abated to pet- 

tual baniſnment, or cutting off the noſe. t 

y the civil law, as altered by Juſtinian, who, at the in» 
ſtance of his wife Theodora, mitigated the ſeverity of 
the lex Julia, adultery is puniſhed with whipping, and 
ſhutting up in a convent: for two years: during which 
time, 1 the. buſband do not conſent to take her back 
again, dhe is haven, and (hut up for life. This is call 
authenticating, as having been eſtabliſhed by an authen 


* 


la France, however, the whipping is omitted, that the 
- huſband'-may- be | the leſs averſe to the taking her back 
- within the two 7 ' TY 
Under Theodoſius, women convicted of this crime were 
' puniſhed after a very ſingular manner, viz. by a public 
. conftuprationz being locked up in a narrow cell, and 
ſoteed to admit all jhe men to their embraces that would 
offer themſelves. This cuſtom was again aboliſhed by 
, : the ſame prince. | My | 
| i It was controverted whether, among the Romans, adultery 
ö was allowed to be compounded ? | 
By an edict of the emperor Antoninus, the huſband was 
not allowed to bring an action of adultery againſt his wife, 
unleſs he himſelf were innocent; the reaſon given ſor it 
is very natural, per iniquum enim videtur eſſe ut pudicitiam 
vir & uxore exigat, quam ipfe non exhibeat., 
By the Jewiſh law, adultery was puniſhed by death in both 
parties, where they ate both married; or only the woman. 
7 he Jews had a particular method of trying, or rather 
- purging an adultrefs, or a woman ſuſpeQed of the crime, 


; ſhe were guilty, made her (well; 
Among the Mingrelians, adu/tery is puniſhed with the 
forfeiture of a hog, which is uſually eaten in good friend- 
ſhip. betweent the gallant, the adultreſs, and the cuckold. 
Chardin. Voy. tom: i. p. 47. 2 
In ſome parts of the Indies, it is ſaid any man's wife is 
permitted to proſtitute herſelf to him who will give an 
elephant for the uſe of ber; and it is reputed no ſmall 
lory to ber, to have been rated fo high.  Montaigne's 
Eg lib. iii. cap. 4. 
Adultery is ſaid to be ſo frequent at Ceylon, that not a w 
man but practiſes it, notwithſtanding its being puniſhable 
with death. Bibl. Univ. tom. xxiii. p. 237. 
Among the Japoneſe, and divers other nations, adultery 
is only penal in the woman. Among the Abyſhnians, 


[ | the crime of the huſband is ſaid to be only puniſhed on | 


8 the innocent wiſe. In the Marian Iflands, on the con- 
| traty, the woman is not. puniſhable for adullery; but if 
the man go aſtray, he pays ſeverely; the wife and her 
relations waſte his lands, turn him out of his houſe, &c. 
Among the Chineſe there is reaſon to conclude, that adu!- 
_ tery is not capital; for it is faid that fond parents will 
make a contract for their daughters future huſbands to 
_ allow them the uſe of a gallant. 
In Spain they puniſh adultery in men by cutting off 
that part which had been the inſtrument of the crime. 
In Poland, before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, they pu- 
niſhed adultery and fornication in a very particular man- 
ner: the criminal they carried to.the market-place, and 
there faſtened him by the teſticles with a nail; laying a 
razor within his reach, and leaving him under a neceſſity 
either of doing juſtice upon himſelf, or of periſhing in 
that condition. | 
- By the old law of Scotland, notorious or double adultery is 
| puniſhed by death; fingle adultery by baniſhment, fining, 
- . Kee. though by che opinion of ſome Scotch lawyers, it 
may be puniſhed by death. | 
The Saxons formerly burnt the adultreſi, and over her 
. aſhes erecled a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged. 
ia che kingdom, like wiſe, aduitery by the ancient laws was 
ſevetely puniſned. King Edmund the Saxon, ordered 
Auultery to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as homicide; 
and Canute the Dane, ordered that a man who committed 
adultery ſhould be baniſhed, and that the woman ſhould 


it was puniſhed with the loſs of eyes and genitals. Lib. 

Hen. I. cap. 12. Doomſday, tit, Ceſtre. Civit. 
Adultery at preſent is only puniſhed by fine and penance 

in the ſpiritual court; or by an action at common law 

fot damages. Though ſome of our law-books ſpeak of 
adultery as a thing temporal againſt the peace. As to the 

adultereſs, by our law, the undergoes no temporal puniſh- 
ment whatever, except the loſs of her dower ; and ſhe 

2 does not even loſe that, if her buſband is weak enough to 

be reconciled to her, and cobabit with her after the offence 
committed. 13 Ed. I. cap. 34. 

But it is to be obſerved, that adultreſſes are ſuch either 
by the Canon, or Civil Law. 

0 


either being herſelf married, converſes carnally with an- 
other man; or being ſingle herſelf, converſes with a man 
that is married, 
According to.the latter, ſhe is not an adultreſi, if ſhe be 
not berſelt in the married ſtate, though ſhe converſes with 
a man that is. Ihe crime, ia this caſe, was more pro- 
cly called fuprum than aduiterium. 
\ 1 among the Romans, the word adultera, adultreſs, 
differed from pelle x, which denoted a ſingle woman, who 
. cohabited with. a married man: and pellex differed from 
. eoncubina, which ſignified her who had only intercourſe 
with an unmarried man. The former 
ſamous, and the latter innocent, 


by making her drink the bitter water of jealouſy; which, 


have her noſe and cats cut off; In the time of Henry I. 


cording to the former, a woman is an adultreſs, who 


way reputed in- 


4 


| It is much diſputed, whether adultery diſſolves the bond 


of matrimony, and be a ſufficient cauſe of divorce, ſo 
that the parties may marry again. This was allowed in 
the ancient church, ard is ſtill continued in the Greek, 
as well as the Lutheran and Calviniſt churches, Ro- 
maniſts, however, diſallow of it, and the council of 
Trent even anathematized thoſe who maintain it; 
though the canon of anathematization was mitigated in 
deference to the republic of Venice, in ſome of whoſe 
3 as Zant, Cephalonia, &c. the contrary uſage 
obtains. 

The eccleſiaſtical courts in England fo far agree with the 
papiſts, that they only grant a divorce a menſa & there, 
in cafe of adultery; fo that a complete divorce, to enable 
the parties to marry again, cannot be had without an act 
of parliament. | 

By a council of Nantes, marriage was declared diſſolved 
by adultery, but the innocent party was not allowed ſe- 
cond marriage. In after-times, leave was given to the 
innocent party alone; and afterwards: the ſame was al- 
lowed the criminal party. "93 8 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed in Ancient Cuſtoms, for the puniſh- 
ment,. or fine impoſed for that offence, or the privilege 
of proſecuting for it. " 2.8 
In which ſenſe, adullerium amounts to the ſame with what 
the Saxons called /egerwita, * | 

ADULTERY is ſometimes uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe 
for any ſpecies of impurity, or crime, againſt the victue 
of chaſtity : and ia this fenſe divines underſtand the ſe- 
venth commandment. | Cf 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, eſpeeially in Scripture, for idola- 
try, or departing from the true God, to the worſhip of a 
falſe one. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in Eceleſiaſticai M riteri, for a per- 

ſon's invading, or intruding into a biſhoprick, during the 
former bithop's life. The reaſon of the appellation is, 
that a biſhop is ſuppoſed to contract a kind of ſpiritual 
marriage with his church. 
The tranſlation of a biſhop from one ſee to another was 
alſo reputed a ſpecies of adultery; on the ſuppoſition of its 
being a kind of ſecond marriage, which, in thoſe days, 
was eſteemed a degree of adultery, This concluſion was 
founded on that text of St. Paul, Let @ bi/hep be the hu 
band of one wife, by a forced eonſtruction ot church for 
wife, and of biſhop for huſband. Du-Cange. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in Ancient Naturalifts, for the act 
of ingrafting one plant upon another. 

In which fenſe, Pliny ſpeaks of the adulterzes of trees, 
ar borum adulteria, which he repreſents as contrary to na- 
ture, and a piece of luxury, or needleſs refinement. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed by ſome fanciful A/fronomers and 
Afiralegers, for an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon, happen- 
ing in an unuſual, and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular man- 
ner: as in the caſe of horizontal eclipſes, where, though 
the ſun and moon be diametrically oppolite, yet they ap- 
pear as if above the horizon at the ſame time. f 

ADVOCARIA, in Middle Age Writers, a tax paid the lord 
for his protection; ſometimes alſo called /alvamentum. 

ADVOCATE, ApvocaTus, among the Romans, a per- 
ſon {killed in their law, and who undertook the defence 
of cauſes at the bar. | | 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and vecare, to call, 

d. I call to my aid or defence, © A 
The Roman advocates aniwered to one part of the office of 
a barriſter among us, viz. the pleading part; for as to the 
iving council, they never meddled with. it; that being 
So buſineſs of the juriſconſulii. 4 op 
The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, held the 
profeſſion of an advecate'in Feat honour; and the ſeats of 
their bar were crouded with ſenators and conſuls : they, 
whoſe voices commanded the people, thinking it an ho- 
nour to be employed in defending them. | 
They were ſtyled comites, hmnorati, clariſſimi, and even 
patron ; as if their CLIENTS were not leſs obliged io 
them, than freed-men to their maſters. See PATRON. 

The bar was not at that time venal.—Thoſe who aſpired 

to honours and offices, took this way of gaining an in- 

tereſt in the people, and always pleaded gratis. 

But no ſooner were luxury and corruption brought into 
the commonwealth, than the bar became « ſharer in them. 
— Then it was that the ſenators let out their voices for 
pay, and zeal and eloquence were (old to the higheſt bid- 
der.— To put a flop to this abuſe, the tribune Cincius 
procured a law to be paſſed, called from him Lex Crncia, 
whereby the advscates were forbid to take any money of 
their clients. —Fred. Brunerus has publiſhed an) ample 
comment upon this law. | "or 

It had before this been prohibited the advocates to take any 

preſent or gratuities their pleading.— The emperor 
Auguſtus added a penalty to it: notwithſtanding which, 
the advocates played their part ſo well, that the emperor 

Claudius thought it an extraordinary circumſtance, when 

he obliged them not to take above eight great ſeſterces, 
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which are equivalent to 64 pounds ſterling, or upwards, 
for pleading each cauſe. 
ApvocATE is ſtill uſed in countries, and courts, where, 
the civil law obtains, for thoſe who plead and defend the 
cauſes of clients truſted to them. 
In Scotland they have a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 
180 in number, appointed to plead in all actions before 
the lords of ſeſſion. —They have a dean, treaſurer, clerks, 
examinators, and a curator of their library. 
the articles of the union, none ate to be named ordi- 
nary lotds of ſeſſion, except thoſe who have been advo- 
cates, or principal clerks of ſeſſion for five years, &c. In 
France, they have two kinds of azivecates, viz. pleading 
advocates, avocats plaidants; and counſel advocates, avocats 
conſultants. 
This diſtinction was formed with a view to the two 
branches among the Romans, advocati, and jur iſconſulti. 
—Y et there is this difference, that the function ot the 


juriſconſulti, who only gave their advice, was of a dif-| 


ferent kind from that of the advocati ; being a ſort of 
private and perpetual magiſtrature, principally under the 
firſt emperors ; and the advocati never became juriſcon- 
fulti, Whereas, on the other hand, in France, after the 
advocates have attained to reputation, and experience 
enongh at the bar, they quit ſo buſy a province, and 
become à kind of chamber-counſel.—They have alſo 
their advocate general, and king's advocate, avocat au 
rey. 

Advorark; lord, in Scotland one of the officers of ſtate, 
whoſe buſineſs is to give his advice about the making 
and executing of laws; to defend the king's right and in- 
tereſt in all public meetings; to proſecute all capital 
crimes before the juſticiary 3 and to concur in all pur- 
ſuits before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace ; 
and allo in all matters wherein the king, or his dona- 
tor, has intereſt.—He intents no proceſſes of treaſon, ex- 
cept by warrant of privy- council. 

The {ord advocate is ſometimes an ordinary lord of ſeſſion ; 


in which eaſe he only pleads in the king's cauſes; other- | 


wiſe, he is at liberty to plead in all cauſes. 

ADVOCATE of @ city, or town, is a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral places of Germany, for the adminiſtration of 

jullice in that city, in the emperor's name. See Ap- 
VOWEB. Pe 

ADVvocarTrE is more particularly uſed, in Church Hiftory, 
ſor a perſon appointed to defend the rights and revenues 
of 2 church or religious houſe. | | 
The word advocatns, or advewer, is (till retained, for what 
we uſually call the patron, or him who has the advow ſon, 
or right of preſentation, in his own name. 

| The abbeys and monaſteries had alſo all their advocates, 
or adv;we'rs. See ADMINICULATOR, 

There are ſeveral other kinds of advocates ; as, 

Ab voc Ark, cof/tortal, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
whoſe buſinels it is to plead on the oppoſitions made to 
the PROVISIONS of benefices in that court. There are 
ten of theſe in number, =o 

AnvocATEs, el:five, thoſe choſen by the abbot, biſhop. 
or chapter, a particular licence being had from the king, 
or prince, for that purpoſe, The elections were ori- 
ginally made in the pretence of the count of the pro- 
vince. 

ADvocaTEs, fradel. Theſe: were of the military kind, 
who, to make them more zealous for the intereſt of the 
church, had latids granted them in fee, which they held 
of the church, and did homage, and took an, oath of 
fidelity to the biſhop or abbot. Theſe were to lead the 
yraſtals of the church to war, not only in private quarrels 
of the church itſelf, but in military expeditions for the 
king's ſervice, in which they were the ſtandard-bearers 
of their churches, | 

AvvocarTe, fiſcal, fiſci, Abvocarus, was an officer inſti- 
tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the cauſe and 
intereſts of the xiscus, or private treaſury, in the ſe- 
veral tribunals where that might be concerned. 

ADVocaTEs, juridical, in the Middle Age, were thoſe who 
from attending cauſes in the court of the comes, or count 
of the province, became judges themſelves, and held 
courts of their vaſſals thrice a year, under the name of the 

tria placita generalia. 

In conſideration of this farther ſervice, they had a parti- 
cular allowance of one third part of all fines, or mulCts, 
impoſed on defaulters, &c. which was called tertia ban- 
norum pars, tertius d:narius, tertia pars compoſitionum, ter- 
ira pars legum, or emendarum, &c. ; beſides a proportion 
of diet for themſelves and ſervants. 

Ab voc ts, matricular, were the advocates of the mother 
or cathedtal churches. 

ADvocaTEs, military, thoſe appointed for the defence of 
the church, rather by arms and authority, than by plead- 
ing and eloquence. 

Theſe were introduced in the times of confuſion, when 


every perſon was obliged to maintain their own propert 
Vol. I. N? 6. , | FOE 


by force ; biſhops and abbots not being permitted to beit 
arms, and the ſcholaſtic or gowned advocates being equally 
unacquainted with them, recourſe was had to knights, 
noblemen, ſoldiers, or even to princes, 

AbDvocaTEs, nominative, thoſe appointed by a king, or 
pope. Sometimes the churches petitioned kings, &c. to 
appoint them an advocate ; at other times, this was done 
of their own accord. - By ſome regulations, no perſon 
was capable of being elected advocate, unleſs he had an 
eſtate in land in the ſame county. | 

Abvocarzs, regular, thoſe duly formed and qualified for 
their profeſſion, by a proper courſe of ſtudy, the requi- 
ſite oath, ſubſcription, licence, &c. 

AnvocaArts, ſubordinate, thoſe appointed by other ſuperior 
ones, acting under them, and accountable to them. 
There were divers reaſons for the creation of theſe ſub- 
ordinate advocates ; as, the ſuperior quality of the princi- 
pal advocate, his being detained in war, or being involved 
in other affairs; but chiefly the too great diſtance of ſome 
of the church lands, and their lying in the dominions of 
foreign princes, ; 

ADVOCATES, ſupreme, or ſovereign, were thoſe who had 
the authority in chief, but acted by deputies, or ſubor- 
dinate advocates, Theſe were alſo called principal, greater, 
and ſometimes general advocates.—Such in many calcs 
were kings, &c. when either they had been choſen ad- 
vocates, ot became ſuch by being founders, or endowers 
of churches. - Princes had alſo another title to advocate- 
Hip, ſome of them pretending to be advocati nati of the 
churches within their dominions. 

ADVOCATIA, in the Feudal! Law, the procuration of 
ſome public buſineſs, committed by a ſuperior to his 
ſubſtiture. 

ApvocaTIA is alſo uſed for the patronage and protection 
of a church, college, monaſtery, and the like, 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the fame with Apvow- 
son. 

Abvocgr IA is alſo uſed for the protection and defence of 
lay perſons, eſtates, &c. 

ADVOCATION, Apyocar1o, in the Civil Law, the act 
of calling another to our aid, relief, or defence. 

ADVOCATION, letters %, in the law of Scotland, thoſe 
granted by the lords of ſeſſion, upon complaint of a per- 
ſon ſued before an incompetent judge. By theſe letters, 
the lords of ſeſſion advocate, that is, call that cauſe from 
the incompetent judge to themſelves, N 
If after letters of adt cation are intimated to that judge, 
he yet proceeds, his decree will be null, as given /prets 
mandato. Mackenzie, Inſt. | 

ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, 2 writ which lies for the 
claim of the fourth part, or upwards, of the tithes that 
belong to any church. Reg. Orig. 29. 

ADVOCATURA, in Writers of the Middl: and Barbarous 
Age, denotes an inferior kind of juriſdiction, exerciſed by 
advocates within the diſtricts of their reſpective churches, 
&c. The word is ſometimes uſed as ſynonymous with 
aDvocaTla. Du-Cange. | | 

ADVOWEE, in Ancient Cuſloms, and Law Books, denotes 
the advocate of a church, religious houſe, or the like. 
The word is otherwiſe written avouee, advoure, and 
avowee ; ſometimes advour z being derived from avour, 
to. own, or acknowledge. 

There are advetoces of cathedrals, abbies, monaſteries, 
&c. Thus Charlemagne had the title of advowee of St. 
Peter's; king Hugh, of St. Riquier; and Bolandus men- 
tions ſome letters of pope Nicholas, by which he conſti- 
tured king Edward the Confeſſor, and his ſucceſſors, ad- 
vowees of the monaſtery at Weſtminſter, and of all the 
churches in England. 

Theſe advowres were the guardians, protectors, and ad- 
miniſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
&c. and under their authority were paſſed all contracts 
which related to them. | 

It appears alſo, from the moſt ancient charters, that the 
donations made to churches were conferred on the per- 
ſons of the advowees. They always pleaded the cauſes 
of the churches in court, and diſtributed juſtice tor them, 
in the places under their juriſdiction. They alſo com- 
manded the forces furniſhed by their monaſteries, &c. 
for the war; and even were their champions, and fome- 
times maintained duels for them. 

This office is ſaid to have been firſt introduced in the 
fourth century, in the time of Stillico; though the Be- 
nedictiues do not fix its origin before the eighth cen- 
eury. 

| 58 men of the firſt rank were brought into it, 
as it was found neceſſary, either to defend with arms, 
or to protect with power and authority. In ſome mo- 
naſteries they were only called conſervators; but theſe 
without the name had all the functions of advowees. 
There were alfo ſometimes ſeveral ſub-advewees, or ſub- 
advocates, in each monaſtery, who officiated inſtead of 
the adunutes themſelves z _ however, proved the 

„ ruin 
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ruin of monaſteries; thoſe inferior officers running into 
" Ereat abuſes. . 

— alſo, hoſbands, tutors, and every perſon in gene- 
ral, who took upon him the defence of another, were 
denominated <duNwres, or advocates. Hence ſeveral ci- 


ties had their advbwees 3 which were eſtabliſhed long af- 


ter the ecclefiaſtical ones, and doubtleſs from their ex- 
ample. Thus, we read in hiſtory of the adyrwees of 
Augſburg, of Arras. &c. 

The viDaMEs aſſumed the quality of advowees; and 
hence it is, that ſeveral hiſtor:ans of the eighth century 
confounded the two functions together. 

Hence alſo it is, that ſeveral ſecular lords in Germany 
bear mitres for their creſts, as having anciently been 
advowees of the great churches. 

Spelman diſtinguiſhes two kinds of eccleſiaſtical ad- 
vowees, — The one, of cauſes, or proceſſes, advocati cau- 
ſarum; the other, of territory, or lands, ad vocat i ſeli. 
The former were nominated by the king, and were 
uſually lawyers, who undertook to plead the cauſes of 
the monaſteries. 

'The other, which till ſubſiſt, and are ſometimes called 
by their primitive name, odverwers, though more uſually 
PATRONS, were hereditary ; as being the founders and 
endowers of churches, &c. or their heirs. 
Women were ſometimes advowees, advocatiſſe, And, in 
effect the canon law mentions ſome who had this title, 
and who had the ſame right of preſentations, &c. in their 
churches, which the advowees themſelves had. 

In a ſtat. 25 Ed. III. we meet with advowee paramount, 
for the higheſt patron ; that is, the king. 

There are alſo advowees of countries and provinces— 
In a charter of the year 1187, Berthold duke of Zering- 
hen is called advowee of 'Thuringiaz and in the Notitia 
of the Belgic churches, publiſhed by Mirzus, the count 
of Louvain is ſtyled count and adurtoee of Brabant. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we alſo meet with 
the advowees of Alſatia, of Suabia, & c. 

ADVOWING, or Avow1iNG, ADVOCARE, in Law, fee 
AvoOWRY. | 
ADVOWSON, AnvocaTlaA, the quality or office of an 
advowee, or advocate. 

Abvowsox, or ADVOUZEN, in Common Law, ſignifies a 
right to preſent to a vacant benefice. | 
Advowſon is ſo called, becauſe the right of preſenting to 
the church was firſt gained by ſuch as were founders, 
benefactors, or maintainers of the church, viz ratione 
Aundationis, as where the anceſtor was founder of the 
church; or ratione donationis, where he endowed the 
church; or ratione fundi, as where he gave the foil 
whereupon the church was built: and therefore they 
were called advocati. I bey were alſo called patroni, and 
thereupon the advow/on is called jus patronatus. 1 lIuſt. 
119. Fleta, lib. v. cap. 14. 

Though the nomination of fit perſons to officiate in 
every dioceſe was originally in the biſhop, yet they were 
content to let the founders of churches have the nomi- 
nation of the perſons to the churches ſo founded, re- 
ſerving to themſelves a right to judge of the fiineſs of 


| 


ADVOWTRY. 
ADUST, AvpusTus, among Phyficians, &c. is applied to 


ADY, in Natural Hifi 


AE 


will in time require ſuch a ſtock, as to fruſtrate the de⸗ 


ſig: of theit foundatioh, (which is the education of 
youth), by creating too quick a ſucceſſion of fellows; ſo 
that th-re will not be in the colleges a ſufficient numbet 
of perſons df competent age, knowledge, and experience 
to inſtruct and form the minds of the youth. In ſome 
colleges the number of advetyſons is ſaid to be already 
two thirds, ot more, of the number of fellows, It is 
objected, on the other ſide, that the ſucceſſion of fellows 
may be too flow, as well as too quick z whereby perſons 
well qualified may be detained ſo long in colleges, ag 
not to have ſtrength or activity enough left for the diſ- 
charge of parochial functions. 

Colleges holding more adverſons in number than a moi. 
ety of the fellows, are not capable of purchaſing more. 
Grants of advow/ons by papiſts are void. 9 Geo, II. c. 
36. $5. 11 Geo. II. c. 17. 5. 

Advowſons are temporal inheritances, and lay fees; they 
may be granted by deed or will, and are aſſets in the 
hands of heirs or executors. 

Preſentations to advowſons, for money or other reward, 
are void. 13 Eliz. cap. 6. See Burn's Eccl, Law vol. i. 
See ADULTERY. 


ſuch humous, as by long heat become of a hot and fiery 
nature. 

The word is formed of the Latin adurere, to burn. 

Such is choler ſuppoſed to be, Melancholy is uſually 
conſidered as black and aduft bile, | 
Blood is ſaid to be adu/?, when, by reaſon of ſome ex- 
traordinary heat, its more ſubtile parts are all evaporated, 
— the groſſer, with all the impurities therein, half 
torrified. | 


ADUSTION, among Phyficians, is uſed for an inflamma- 


tion of the parts about the brain, and its membranes, at- 
tended with a hollowneſs of the /inciput and eyes, a pale 
colour, and dryneſs of the body; in which caſe the yolk 
of an egg, with oil of roſes, applied by way of cata- 
plaſm is recommended; as are the leaves of turnſol, 
the parings of a gourd, the pulp of a pompion, applied 
in the ſame manner with oil of roſes. 
„a name given to the palm-tree 
of the iſland of St. Thomas. It is a tall tree with a 
thick, bare, upright ſtem, growing ſingle on its root, of 
a thin light timber, and full of juice. 'The head of 
this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branches, which 
being cut off, or an inciſion being made therein, afford 
a great quantity of ſweet juice, which, fermenting, ſup- 
mo the place of wine, among the Indians. 

he fruit of this tree is called by the Portugueſe caryocer, 
and carigſſee; and by the black natives aBanGa. This 
fruit is of the ſize and ſhape of a lemon, and contains 
a kernel, which is good to eat. The fruit itſelf is eat 
roaſted, and the raw kernels are often mixed with man- 
dioc meal. Theſe kernels are ſuppoſed very cordial. An 
oil is alſo prepared from the fruit, which anſwers the 

urpoſe of oil, or butter, in Europe. | 
This oil is alſo uſed for anointing ſtiff and contracted 

arts of the body. Ray. 


the perſons ſo nominated. Cibſ. 2 ed. 756. 

Advowſons are of two kinds. 1. Advowſon in groſs, is a 
right ſubſiſting in itſelf, belonging to a perſon, and not 
adhering to any manor or lands as parcels thereof. 2. 
Advowſons appendant, which depends on a manor, as ap- 
purtenant to it. This Kitchen calls an incident, which 
may be ſeparated from its ſubject. 


ADYNAMIA, in Medicine, debility, weakneſs from ſickneſs; 
It is formed of the primitive a, and Jowvaws, ſtrength. 

ADYNAMON, among Ancient Phyficians, a kind of weak 
ſactitious wine, prepared from muſt boiled down with 
water; to be given to patients, to whom genuine wine 
might be 48 

ADY TUM, a ſecret or retired place in the pagan temples, 


Advowfons formerly were moſt of them appendant to 
manors, and the patrons were parochial barons : the 
lordſhip of the manor, and patronage of the church, 
were ſeldom in different hands, until adveuſens were 
given to religious houſes. But of late times the lord- 
thip of the manor, aud a«vewſon of the church, have been 
divided. F 

Adwowjons are alſo preſentative, collative, or donative : pre- 
ſentative, where the patron preſents or offers his clerk to 
the biſhop ot the diocele, to be inſtituted in his church : 
eoil.trve, where the beneſice je given by the biſhop, as 
original patron thereof, or by means of a right he has 
acquined by %% ,; donativ., as wherehthe king, or other 
patron does, by a ſingle donation in writing, put the 
clerk inio poſſeſlion, without preſentation, inflitution, or 
induction. 

Sometimes, anciently, the patron had the ſole nomina- 
tion ot the plate, abbot, or prior; either by inveſtiture 
(i. e. delivery of a palloral (tal), or by direct preſenta— 
tion to the dioceſan ; and it a frœe election was left to the 
religious, yet a conge d'elive, or licence of election, was 
felt to be obtained of the patron, and the perſon elected 
was confirmed by him. 

If the ſounder's family became extinct, the patronage 
of the convent went to the lord of the manor. Unleis 


the ſeveral colleges in the univerbiies be rettrained in the | 


number of advou/ons they may receive, it is argued they 


where oracles were given, and into which none but the 
prieſts were admitted, 

The word originally ſignifies inacceſſible ; being com- 
pounded of a, not, and Juw, or d, to enter. 

The Sandtum Sandterum of the temple of Solomon was 
of the nature of the Pagan adytum, none but the high- 
prieſt being admitted into it, and he but once a year, 


ADZE, or Abpick, a cutting tool, of the axe kind; hay- 


ing its blade made thin, and arching; and its edge at 
right angles to the handle, chiefly uſed for taking thin 
chips off timber or boards, and for paring away certain 
irregularities which the axe cannot come at. 


The adze is uſed by carpenters, but more b coopers, as 


being convenient for cutting the hollow ſides of boards, 
&c. It is ground from a baſe on its inſide to its outer 
edge; ſo that, when it is blunt, they cannot conveniently 
grind it, without taking its helve out of the eye. 


AE, or AE, a diphthong, or double vowel compounded of 


A and E. 
Authors ate by no means agreed as to the uſe of the « 
in Engliſh words.-vome out of regard to etymology, 
inſiſt on its being retained in all words, particularly 
technical ones, borrowed from the Greek and Latin; 
while others, from a conhderation that it is no proper 
diphthong in our language, its ſound being no other than 
that of the ſimple e, contend that it ought to be en- 
tuely diſputed ; and, in fact, the ſimple e has of late been 
| $54 adopted 
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adopted inſtead of the Roman & as in the word equa- 
for, &c. | 

ACEA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſts and combats, cele- 
brated in Zgina, in honour of ZFacus, who had been 
their king, and who, on account of bis ſingular juſtice 
upon earth, was ſuppoled to have a commiſſion given 
him to be a prince or judge, whoſe office it was to pre- 
fide over Elyſium, or the region of bliſs, 

ZACHMALOTARCHA, in Anti guity, a Greek term, fignify- 
ing the chief, or leader of the Jewiſh captives in Babylonia. 
The Jews who refuſed to follow Zorobabel, and return 
with him to Jeruſalem, after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
created an æchmalatarch to govern them, —Not that the 
Jews themſelves called them by this name, as ſome au- 
thors, have aſſerted, for that people ſpoke Hebrew, or 
Chaldee, not Greek. But Origen, and others, who 
wrote in the Greek tongue, rendered the Hebrew name 
mba WR ro/ch galuth, q. d. chief of the captivity, by a 
Greck name of the like import azuamurapxd,, formed 
from, aixuanruro;, captive, of aixun, point, ſpear, or 
war, and ax, commander, chief. 

However, the Jews ſeem to have had officers of this 
kind before the return from Babylon; witneſs the hiſ- 
tory of Suſannah 3 the two elders who condemned her, 
being ſuppoſed to have been æebmalotarchæ that year.— 
The Jewiſh writers aſſute us, that the @chmalotarche were 
only to he choſen out of the tribe of Judah, 

The eaſtern Jews had their princes of the captivity, as 
the weſtern Jews their patriarchs. "Che Jews are {till 
ſaid to have an @chmalotarcha at Babylon, but without 
the authority of the ancient ones. Baſnage Hiſt, Jews, 
and Prideaux's Connection. 

ADES, in Antiguity, a chapel or inferior kind of temple, 
diſtinguiſhed by this, that it was not conſecrated by the 
avgurs, as thoſe properly called TEMP LEs were. 

Such was the ærarium, or treaſury z called Zdes Saturn. 

ADILE, Av1urs, in Anitquity, a Roman magiltrate, veſted 
with divers functions, chiefly that of ſuperintending the 
buildings both public and private; as baths, aqueducts, 
roads, bridges, cauſe ways, &c. 

The word is formed of des, temple, or houſe, on account 
of their having the care of temples, houſes, &c. 
The ediles at Rome - correſpond to what the Greeks 
called agoranomi, and aſtynomi; they differed from occo- 
nomi and arcarii, who were rather receivers of the reve- 
nues ; alſo from lgifte, curatores & patres civitatis. 
To the ediles belonged the inſpection of the weights 
and meaſures. They fixed the rate of proviſions, and 
took care the people ſuffered no exactions. The in- 
quiry and cognizance of debauchees, and diſorders in 
public houſes, likewiſe belonged to them: they were 
alſo to reviſe comedies z and it belonged to them to treat 
the people with grand games and ſpectacles, at their 
own expence, They were likewiſe to attend on the tri- 
bunes of the people. | 
To the ædiles alſo belonged the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, 
and the cenſure and examinationvaf books. F hey had 
the power, on certain occaſions, of iſſuing edicts ; and, 
by degrees, they procured to themſelves a conſiderable 
Juriſdiction, the congniſance of various cauſes, &c.— 
This office ruined numbers, by its expenſiveneſs; ſo 
that in Auguſtus's time, even many ſenators declined it, 
on that account. 
All theſe functions, which rendered the ædiles ſo conſi- 
derable, belonged at firſt to the ediles of the people, 
ædiles plebii, or minores : theſe were only two in number, 
.and were firſt created in the ſame year as the trrounes: 
for the tribunes, finding themſelves oppreſſed with the 
multiplicity of affairs, demanded of the ſenate to have 
officers, with whom they might intruſt matters of leſs 
importance; and accordingly, two ædiles were created : 
and hence it was, that the @di/es were elected _ 
year, at the ſame aſſembly as the tribunes. But theſe 
plebeian ed:/es having refuſed on a ſignal occaſion, to 
treat the people with ſhews, as pleading themſelves un- 
able to ſupport the expence thereof, the patricians made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the 
honours of the ædilate. 
On this occaſion, there were two new ædiles created, of 
the number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388 
they were called ædiles curuies, or majores; as having a 
right to fit on a CURULE chair, enriched with ivory, 
when they gave audience; whereas the plebeian dies 
. ſat on benches. 
Beſides that the curule ediles ſhared all the ordinary func- 
tions with the plebeian, their chief employ was, to pro- 
cure the celebration of che grand Roman games, and to 
exhibit comedies, ſhews of gladiators, &c. to the peo- 
ple; and they were alſo appointed judges in all caſes re- 
lating to the ſelling or * 7 of eſtates. 
To eaſe theſe four firſt ediles, Cæſar created a new kind, 
called ediles cereals, as being deputed chiefly to take care 


of the torri, which was called danzm Cererisc; for the 
heathens honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who preſided 
over corn, and attributed to her the invention of agri- 
culture, 
order of patricjans. In the municipal cities there were 
ediles, with the ſame authority as at Rome. | 
We alſo read of an edilis alimentarius, expreſſed in ab- 
breviature by Adi. lim. whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have 
been to provide diet for thoſe who were maintained at 
= public charge, though others aſſign him a different 
office, | 
In an ancient inſcription we alſo meet with edile of the 
camp, ællilis caſtrorum. 
ADILATE, Zvitarvs, in Antiquity, the dignity or ma- 
giſtracy of the Roman zDiLEs. 
This is otherwiſe called ædilitas, edility, In inſcriptions 
we find it repreſented by the abbreviature =p. 
ADILITIUM ediftum, among the Romans, was that 
whereby a remedy was given a buyer, in caſe a vicious, 
or unſound beaſt, or flave, was fold him. It was called 
edilitium, becauſe the preventing of frauds in ſales and 
contracts belonged eſpecially to the curule ediles, 
ADITUUS, in Antiquity, the keeper of a ſacred manſion, 
who had the care ot the offerings and ornaments of the 
deity to whom it was peculiarly devoted. 
The word is compounded of ædes, and tucor, I defend, 


mus. 


The edituus is the ſame with what Scævola calls hiero- 
phylax, the Latins ſometimes edilis, and the Greeks 
vewxopog, anſwering to the ſexton among us. 


tion, being the depoſitaries not only of the treaſure, but 

of the public acts, or records.— The æditui had their ſe- 

veral cells, near the temples, the cuſtody of which was 
committed to them. Struv. Ant. Rom. 

The female deities had a woman officer of the ſame 

kind, under the denomination editua. 

ADOIA, the ſame as PUDENDA. 

AGAGROPILA, or AG AGroPILUs, in Natural Hiſtory, 

a ball generated in the (ſtomach of the rupicapra, or cha- 

mots goat, hard on the outſide, and conſiſting of a ſub- 

ſtance like hair. See BALLs, and Hair-Balls. 

The word is Greek, from auryaypo;, the rupicapra, or 

rock-goat ; and wines, a ball. The egagropilus is ſome- 

times called bezoar Germanicum, or the German be- 
zoard, 

AGELETHRON, in Botany, is a name uſed by ſome au- 

thors for the common mercurialis, or Engliſh mercury, 

an eatable wild herb. 

AGTIAS, in Ancient Greek Phyſicians, denotes a white 

ſpeck on the pupil of the eye, occaſioning a dimneſs of 

ſight, either riſing from an excrementitious humour, 
or from the relicts of the cicatricula of an ulcer on the 
art. 
his is the ſame with what others write ægis and æęlia. 

AGIDES, a diſorder of the eyes mentioned by Hippo- 
crates. It ſignifies ſmall white cicatrices in the eye, cauſed 
by an aftlux of corroſive humour. See ALBUGO, 
A GIDION, a name given to a col{yrium for inflammations 
and defluxions of the eyes. It is alſo called egeproſopen. 
AGILOPS, is a tumor, or rather ulcer, in the great 
angle of the eye; either with, or without an inflam- 
mation. 
The word is compounded of alt, goat, and , eye; 
as goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to this diſtemper. 
Authors frequently uſe the word ægilops, anchilops, and 
fiſtula lychrymalis, promiſcuouſly; but the more accurate, 
after Ægineta, make a difference. The tumor, betore it 
becomes ulcerous, is properly called anchilops; and, after 
it is got into the lachrymal paſſages, and has rendered 
the os lachrymale carious, fiſtula lachrymalis, | 

If the ægileps be accompanied with an inflammation, it 

is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from the abundance of blood, 

which a plethoric habic diſcharges on the corner of the 
eye, lf it be without an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from a viſcous pituitous humour, thrown upon 
this patt. The method of cure is the ſame as that of 
the ophthalmia. But before it has reached the lachrymal 

528 it is managed like other ulcers. 
into a FISTULA, which cats into the bone. 

EG1LOPs is alſo a name given to a kind of oat, called 
alſo cerris, and by the Latins FESTUCA, the flour of 
which, mixed with honey, has been reputed a remedy 
for this diſeaſe, | 
The egileps ſigniſies alſo avena /ilve/iris, the wild oat, 
common among corn, called BROMUS; a decoction of 
the root of which kills worms. See OAT. 

The ægilops is a genus of the polygamia monoecia claſs 


of plants : the corolla of the hermaphrodite flower con- 


ſiſts of a. bivalve glume, terminated by a double 2 
| triple 


q. d. 4 tuendis edibus; originally it was written di- 


Theſe ediles cereales were alſo taken out of the | 


The æditui, among the Romans, were officers of diſtinc- 


» 


the ægilops be neglected, it burſts, and degenerates 
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triple ariſta or avn ; the ſeed is ſingle and oblong ; the 
corolla of the male flower is alſo a bivalve, ariſtated 
glume, as in the hermaphrodite flower. 

Z611.0Ps is alſo uſed for the holm Oar, with great acorns ; 
the CERRUS mas majore glande, quereus calict ethinato, 

gland: majore, ay ideorum, afpris maurorumy cerrus 
latinorum. : 
At Venice they make cups of the acorns of this tree ; 
which is alſo uſed as we do oak-bark, to drefs leather. 
The cup of this acorn is an inch and an half diameter, 
and ſomewhat leſs in depth. Theſe cops are alfo uſed, 
inſtead of galls, to dye woollen cloth black. 

AGINETA, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to 
a genus of plants, belonging to the claſs of didynamia 
ang ioſpermia; the characters of which are theſe ; the 
cup is an oval, inflated, and coloured ſpatba; it is uni- 
valve, and opens longitudinally near the top. The 
flower conſiſts of one petal. Its baſe is large, round, 
and inflated. The tube is ſhort, cylindric, and open; 
and the mouth is ſmall, but expanded, and turns back 
at the edge. Fhe ſtamina are four crooked filaments; 
two of them are of the length of the flower, and the 
other two a little ſhorter, The antherz are oblong, and 
Rand cloſe to one another at their top. The germen of 
the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is ſubulated, and of the length 
of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is large, round, and 
bending. The Hortus Malabaricus is the only work 
in which we have a deſcription of the plant, 

A GIPAN, in Antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, and 
the Panes. : 
The ancients alſo give the name egipans to à fort of 
monſters mentioned by Pliny, Solinus, and Pomp. Mela. 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Solinus, takes ægipan to have 
fignified the ſame, in Lybia, with /ylvanus among the 
Romans. | f 
Voſſius rejefts the opinion, and ſhews that the egipans 
had not faces like men, as the ſylvans had; but like 

oats. In effect, the whole upper part of the body re- 

ſembled that animal; and as to the lower, they painted 
it with a fiſh's tail. Ihe monſter repreſented on ſome 
medals of Auguſtus, by antiquaries called Capricor nus, 
appears to be the true pan. 
The word is derived from alt, a goat; Pan being repre- 
ſented with rhe horns, feet, and legs of that animal. 

AGIS, in the Ancient Mythology, a name given to the ſhield 
or buckler of Jupiter and Pallas. | 
The goat Amalthea, which bad ſuckled Jove, being dead, 
that pod is ſaid to have covered his buckler with the ſkin 
thereof; whence the appellation git, from aut aryog, 
Se- geat. i 1 
Jupiter afterwards reſtoring the beaſt to life again, co- 
vered it with a new ſhgn, and placed it among the ſtars. 
As to his buckler, he made a preſent of it to Minerva; 
whence that goddefs's buckler is alſo called gig. 


the faculty of converting into ſtone all thoſe who looked 
thereon; as Meduſa herſelf had done during her life. 

Ochers take the gi, not to have been a buckler, but a 
euiraſs, or breaſt-plate; and it is certain, the ægis of 


have been a cuiraſs; fince that poet fays expreſly, that 
Meduſa's head was on the breaſt of the goddeſs. But 
the ægis of Jupiter, mentioned a little higher, ver. 354. 
- ſeems to have been a buckler : the words 
Cum ſæpe nigrantem 
A gida concuteret dexira, 


agreeing very well to a buckler; but not at all to a cuĩraſs, 
or breaſt-plate. 


Virgil; ſor on verſe 354, he takes the ægi for the buck- 
ler of Jupiter, made, as above mentioned, of the ſkin 
of the goat Amalthea; and on verſe 435. he deſcribes 
the ægis as the armour which covers the breaſt ; and 
which, in ſpeaking of men, is called cxerraſs; and ey, 
in ſpeaking of the gods. Many authors have overlooked 
theſe diſtinctions for want of going to the ſources. 
F.GUEFINTTS, in {chthyo/ogy, a name given, by the gene- 
rality of authors, to the haddock, called by others the 
ono, or ASINUS antiquorum. It is a well known hfh, and 
ſeems of a middle nature between the cod and the 
whiting. : * 
GLE US, in Botany, a term of diſtinction for the white 
chameleon thiſtle. It is derived from the Greek aiyanei; 
of Galen; by which word he diſtinguiſhes the white 
chamzleon, which was an eſculent and medicinal plant, 
from the erebennus, or 4peCevra;, which was what we call 
the black chamæleon-thiſtle, and was eſteemed poi- 
ſonous. R 
AGOBOLIUM, in Antigaity, the facrifice of a goat of- 
fered to Cybele. N. ; 
The ægobolium was an expiatory ſacrifice, which bore a 


Minerva, baving killed the Gorgon Meduſa, nailed her 
head in the middle of the ægis, which henceforth had | 


Pallas, deſcribed by Virgil, Zn. lib. viii. ver. 435. mult | 


Servius makes the fame diſtinAion on the two paſſages of | 
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near reſemblance to the taurebolium and criobolium, and 
ſeems to have been ſometimes joined with them. 

A.GOCEPHALUS, in Ornithology, the name by which the 
generality of authors call the bird, known in En land by 
the name of the GoDHw1T, or in ſome places the fone- 
PLOYER, the yarwhep, or yorwhip. Ray. 

A.GOCERAS, a name given to FENUGREER, and alſo to 

bouceras, becauſe of its corniculated fruit, the word 
originally ſignifying goat's-horn. 32 

AGOLETHRON, a plant deſcribed by Pliny ; which ap- 
pears to be the ſame with what 'Tournefort deſcribes un- 
der the name of chamærododendros pontica maxima meſpili 
folto, floreo Iuteo, The ancients attribute dangerous qua- 
lities to it. 

AGOMANTIA, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of divination per- 
formed by means of a goat. . 

AGONICHUS, in. Natural Hiſtary, a name mentioned 
by Pliny, as a ſynonym of the liths/permum, or cROM- 
WEL. 

It had this name given it, by the Greek writers, from 
the words aryog owt, the claw, or hoof of a poat. 

'The ancients had another name for this plant, of the 
ſame fort or origin, which was exonychon; by this they 
expreſſed its being like the exterior part of the human 
nails on the fingers. The hardneſs and ſcaly nature of 
_ — gave the idea of the reſemblance of a nail, or 

ook. 

A.GOPHTHALMUS, the goat's eye fone, a name given, 
by ſome authors, to thoſe pieces of agat, or other ſemi- 
pellucid gems which have circular ſpots in them reſembling 
= eyes of that animal in colour, and in their round 

gure. 

A GOPODIUM, covrt-weztD, in Bcrany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs of plants; the general corolla 
whereof are uniform; the ſingle flowers conſiſts each of 
five oval, concave, and nearly equal petals; the fruit is 
naked, ovato-oblong, ſtriated, and ſeparated into two 
parts; the ſeeds are two, ovato-oblong and ſtriated, con- 
vex on one fide, and plain on the other. 

A.GOPOGOMN, in Botany, a name uſed by Tragus, and 


ſome others, to expreſs the common MEADOW SWEET, 
Or ULMARTA. 


AGREFINUS. See ZcLEFinvs. 

A.GRITUDO bovina. See Bovina afefio, | 

AGYPTIACA fignifies the PArYRUS, 

AEGYPTIACUM, in Medicine, a name given to divers 
unguents of the detergent, or corroſive kind. 4 

We meet with a black, a red, a white, a femple, a com- 

pound, and a magiftral Afgyptiacum. 

The /imple Ægyptiacum, which is that uſually found in 

our ſhops, 1s a compoſition of verdegriſe, vinegar, and ho- 

ney, boiled to a conſiſtence: the preſcription is Meſue's. 

Alt is uſually ſuppoſed to take its name from its duſky 

colour, wherein it reſembles that of the natives of Ægypt. 

—]t is wn 096 called an unguent; as there is no oil, 

or rather fat, in it. Some chuſe to call it Mel Agyptia- 

cum. It is chiefly uſed in eating off rotten fleſh, and 
cleanfing foul ulcers; particularly venereal ones in the 
throat, &c. It alſo deſtroys thofe cancerous eroſions 
apt to grow in children's mouths. | 

'The German diſpenſaries have another compoſition called 

Agyptiacum compęſitum magiſirale, or Hildani, wherein 

treacle, mithridate, campher, &c. are ingredients. 

White Agyptzacum is a compoſition of lilly roots mixed 

up with aromatics ; it is mentioned by Hippocrates, and 

is the ſame with what other ancients call ciciuum. It 
was uſed by the ladies of thoſe days to ſmear over their 
faces, to preſerve their complexions. 

Hippocrates alſo ſpeaks of another unguent under the 

ſame name, compoled of the flowers of the Egyptian 

thorn. 

Farriers make a red, as well as a black kind, of much the 

ſame ingredients, only with ſome difference in the pro- 

portions ; uſed eſpecially to ſoften the hoofs of a horſe, 
when too hard. 

AGYPTILLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
deſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid, by ſome author$ to 
have the remarkable quality of giving water the colour 
and taſte of wine, 

A.GY PTION, the name of a topic uſed by the ancients in 
uterine diſorders. | 

AGYPTUM pharmacum ad aures. Aectius, Tetrab. ii. 
Serm. 2. cap. 83, ſpeaks of this as excellent for de- 
terging fortid ulcers of the ears, which he ſays it cures, 
though the patient were born with them. 

AHOITULLA, in Zoology, the name of an Faſt Indian 
ſpecies of ſerpent, found ao pong in the iſland of Cey- 
lon ; it is a very long and flender ſnake, ſometimes 
wholly of a fine green, ſometimes green and white, and 
lives principally on trees, and among buſhes. . Ray. 


A1ICHR.YSON is a name given to the SE DOM majus, called 
alſa &ithales. | | 


* 
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their ddliberattons on board a ſhip, far from ſhore, and 
till matters were reſolved upon, never returned to land. 
The word is Greek, acvay7a ; * d. ſemper nautæ, al- 
ways mariner. Plut. in Rom. f | 
AELQUAPPE, in Ichrhyotogy, the common name among the 
German nations; of a fiſh of the MUSTELA kind, the 
viviparous eelpout, called by Schonefeldt muftela vivipara, 
and in ſome places gel pute, aelmoder, and aelmutter. It is 
uſually of a foot long or more. Its ſkin is — 

, and the colour of its back and head a'browniſh 
yellow, marked with blotches of black j the colour of 
the back grows paler on the ſides, and on the belly is 
whitiſh, It has four gills on a fide, and the head is 
ſhaped like that of the eel; the back-fin reaches the 
whole length of the body, terminating near the tail. 
The belly-fin begins at the anus, and reaches to the ex- 
tremity of the ending in a fine; lender, and fome- 
what reddiſh tail. Beſides theſe, it has two pair of fins, 
one at the bottom of the gills, which are ſomewhat 
broad, and the other very fine and flender under the 
throat. The young of this ſpecies are often found alive, 
to the nuniber of three hundred in one individual : they 
are found of two fingers breadth long, and live ſome 
time after they 


% 


are taken out. 
AIZOON, ar:itwov, from amy always, and ton, life, fem- 
pervium, SEDUM, HOUSELEEK, 

ZALUROPO, a name given to a ſyrup made of the herb 
cats-foot, which is a ſpecies of GNAPHALIUM. 


preſented by the ancietit Egyptians, ſometimts as a cat, 
ſometimes as a man with atat's head. | 
AEM, Au, or Aux, a liquid meaſure ufed in moſt parts 


commonly contains 20 vertils, or 80 maſſes ; that of Hei- 
delbergh is equal to 48 maſſes; and that of Wirtembergh 
to 160 maſſes. See AAM. 

EMOBOLIUM, in Antiquity, the blood of a bull, or ram, 
offered in the ſacrifices, called taurobolia and criobolia. 

In which ſenſe the word occurs in ancient infcriptions; 
Reineſius and Vandale take it for a corruption, and alter 
it to ®GOBOLIUM, M. de Boze defends the æmobolium. 
ANEATORES, in Antiquiry, the muſicians in an army; 
including thoſe who played trumpets, horns, lituiz buc- 
cine, &c, 

The word is formed from æneus, on account of the bra- 
zen inſtruments uſed by them. 

ENIGMA, a propoſition put in obſcure, ambiguous, and 
generally contradictory terms, to puzzle, or exerciſe the 
wit, in finding out its meaning; or, an obſcure diſcourſe 
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mote and uncommon terms. 

The word is formed of auyrrl;v#fet, obſcure inuere, to 
hint a thing darkly ;, of av, an obſcure ſpeech, diſtourſe. 
The Latins ſometimes call it ſeirpas, frpuch or fcrupus. 
The populace with us name it iddle; from the Bapic 
raeden, or the Saxon araethan, to interprets 


or allegory ; and makes two kinds: the one greater, ren- 

dering the ſentence more intricate and knotty, by a mul- 

titude of words; the other leſſer, conſiſting of only one 

or two remote words, or alluſions ; as in Ifaiah, ch. xi. 1. 

where Jeſus Chriſt is called INA, ſurculus, rod, or branch. 

Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, defines an 

enigma, a diſcourſe, or painting, including ſome hidden 

meaning, which is propoſed to be gueſſed. 

ENIOMAS, painted, are repreſentations of the works of 
nature, or art, concealed under human figures, drawn 
from hiſtory or fable. Thus Jefus Chriſt, in the middle 
of the doctors, repreſents the Bible, &c. 

A verbal enigma is a witty, artful, and abſtruſe defcription 
of any thing. | | : 

The uſe of ænigmas was very great among the E ans. 

Gale thinks, they might borrow their cuſtom from the 

Hebrews, among whom, it is certain, emgmas were 

not leſs in uſe. Witneſs Samſon's riddle, Judges 

xiv, 12, 13. Till now put forth a riddle to you, &c. 

MIN, i. e. according to Vatable, an enigmatical pre- 

blem: the LXX. render it, w:oCanua. Solomon is ſaid 


us, that the Egyptians placed /phinges before their temples; 
to intimate that the doctrines of God and Religion were 
enigmatical and obſcure. See HiEROGLYPHIC. 
Some repreſent the @nigma as the ſame with gryphus : 
but the more exact writers make a diſtinction ; though 
wherein the difference lies is not agreed on. Some 
make it conſiſt in this, that the enigma properly imports 
ſomething merry or jocoſe, and grypbus 1 more 
3 and profound. Others reduce the difference to 
is, that in the gryphus there is ſomething captious, and 
capable of leading into a ſhare, which is not found in the 


enigma. 
| Fol. I. Ne 7. 


AINAUTE, in Antiquity, ſenators of Miletus, who held | 


of Germany; but different in different towns : the acm 


Fran. Junius defines an ænigma to be an obſcure parable, | 


1 


ALURUS, in Mythology, the god of the cats; he is re- 


| 


covering ſome common and well known thing, under re- 


to have been particularly ſkilful in the ſolution of i- 
mas. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 2. Clemens aſſures 


* 


The xnvs is alfo ranked by ſome in the number of 
nigmas. : | 
In a general ſenſe; every dark ſaying, every difficult 
queſtion, every parable. may paſs ſor an enigma. Hence 
e laws are called ænigmata juris. 
The alchemiſts are dealers in the znigmatic lan- 
guage; their proceſſes for the philoſophers ſtone being 
Naa, wrapped up in riddles; e: gr. Fac ex mare et 
emma circulum, inde quadrangulumy hine triangulum, fac 
crrculum et habebis laprdem philofophorum:. Barchuſen has 
publiſhed an explication of the riddles of chemiſts, alche- 
miſts, phyſicians, &c. 
Among the ænigmas of chemiſts, that called the ſibylline 
rnigma is famous, of which we had a copy in a MS. of 
St us Alexandrinus. Ex 
Ea veaupar” x, rig . ups, 
Ai ret t mpwras i veel Tywow indrny 
H xoiry N v Aon, ua tte afurz rd ver. 
Ti marr; & ag i τ 4 ae dg inrd, 
Ke rect Tels dhe nat Ng wolac Dre Boks ay 
Our 5 fon T5; rag id ping. 
Thus tranſlated by M. Leibnitz. 
Literulis naſcor quadriſyllabus ipſe novenis : 
Syllaba 122 . "a quod 1 ultima ter nas. 
VHocules quatuor, quinis non propria vox . 
Bis ſeptem vicibus numerum centuria totum 
Ingreditur, deeadeſque novem; tum bis tria. Si me 
Noveris, hinc aditus ad ſacra netra patent. 


Stephanus gives a myſtical ſolution of this enigma. Mo- 
ret will have it fignify the name Jehovah, which, ac- 
cording to him, comprehends the number 1696, abating 
one, the number contained in the enigma. Brentius 
maintains that the whole ſum amounts to 1711; and that 
« the word ;oopopog, The generality under- 
it of the word arſenic, or APEENIKON, M. Leib= 
nitz gow a very artful ſolution of it in this ſenſe, by 
only uppoſing the A to ſtand for a thouſand, and I for 
unity, as we ſometimes find them uſed by grammarians: 
F. Meneſtrier has attempted to reduce the compoſition 
and reſolution of qnigmas to a kind of art, with fixed 
rules, and principles, which he calls the philoſophy of 
enigmatic images; 
ENOCMA. ad a of an ænigma ſhould be ſomething 
eaſily conceived, and generally known. 
AEN1GMAs, the form of, conſiſts in the words; which, whe- 
ther they be in proſe or verſe, contain either ſome de- 
ſcription, a queſtion, or a proſopoperia; The laſt kind 
are the moſt pleaſing; inaſmuch as they give life and ac- | 
tion to things, which otherwiſe have them not. To make 
an ænigma, therefore, two things are to be pitched on, 
which — ſome reſemblance to each other; as the ſun, 
and a monarch; or a ſhip, and a houſe; and on this re- 
ſemblance is to be raiſed a ſuperſtructure of contrarietics 
to amule and perplex. It is eaſier to find great ſubjects 
for ænigmas in figures than in words; inaſmuch as paint- 
ing attracts the eyes, and excites the attention to diſco- 
ver the ſenſe. The ſubjects of £:;zmas in painting are 
to be taken either from hiſtory or fable; the compolition 
here is a kind of metamorphoſis, wherein, e. g. human 
ures are changed into trees; and rivers into metals. 
is converſion, however, does not depend merely on 
caprice ; there muſt be ſomething of ſuitableneſs, and 
even erudition, to authorize it. Thus the battle of Con- 
ſtantine againſt Maxentius may be taken for the ſubject 
of an engma, to repreſent the game of cheſs : the ſign 
which appeared in the heavens with the words, in hec 
ſigno vinces, may properly enough repreſent the ſecret of 
this game, which conſiſts in ſaving the king. It is much 
eaſier ſo turn mythology into æuig mas, than hiffory. Ac- 
conbngyy ſeveral have imagined, that the conqueſt of 
the golden fleece was no other than the tranſmutation 
of metals ; and' that the fable of Circe was the art of 
chemiſtry in ænigma. | 
Anicmas of pure invention are a kind of | goers and 
more ſubtle than thoſe drawn from mythology ; ſince 
here the matter itſelf is to be created : inſtead of adopt- 
ing ſome hiſtory or received fable, ſomething probable is 
feigned, the chief action wheteof is known, e. g. a 
ſhipwreck; a conflagration, an amphitheatre, or the like. 
It is eflential to ænigmas, that the hiſtory or fable under 
which they are preſented, be known to every body ; other- 
wiſe it will com nd two enigmas inſtead of one; the 
firſt of the hiſtory or fable, the ſecond of the ſenſe it is to 
be taken in. Another eſſential rule of the en:;gma is, that» 
it only admit of one ſenſe. Every enigma which is ſuſ- 


Sai of different interpretations, all equally natural, 
18 10 im T4 
ANIGMATICAL, ſomething that relates to, or partakes 


of the nature of æ nig mas. 
The philoſophy of the bxuips was altogether ænigmatical. 


| 


The ancient fages ip general affected = enigmatical way 
| | | of 


K OIL 


of writing to conceal their doctrines from the populace. 
The Romans in Nero's time were obliged to have te- 
courſe to the, like method, though for different reaſons. 
| The @nigmatical characters of the Egyptians were a ſpe- | 
cies of HIEROGLYPHICs, conſiſting of ſuch as bore no 
natural reſemblance to-the things they repreſented. Such 
was the beetle, uſed to expreis the ſun: the ſerpent, to 
repreſent the ſtars. | 


We read of an aniqmetice! medal preſented by the Hu- | 


Schott has publiſhed an explica- 
us, 


guenots to Henry 
tion of an ænigmatical coin of the emperor Au 
concerning which antiquaries have been long divided. 
ANIGMAT 

or explainer of ænigmas. | | 
Hardouin, Vander Hardt, &c. are great enigmati/ts. 
ANIGMATOGRAPHY, An16MATOGRAPHIA, the art 
of making and reſolving, or collecting ANIGMAS. 

The word is compounded of aiyua; and pape to 
* by, otherwiſe called ] be 
A niematography, otherwiſe e ænigmatolgy, may 
Gi in and particular. The firſt gives rules 
concerning the nature, kinds, compoſition, and uſe of 
ænigmas; the ſecond conſiders the enigmas in particular 
ſciences, or anguages, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, philo- 
logical, philoſophical, theological, &c. 

Nic. Reuſner has a treatiſe, under the title of Æuigmato- 


raphia. | 
AN ITTOLOGIUS, in Poetry, a kind of verſe conſiſting 
of two datyls, and three trochei. Such is, h 
Prelia dira placent truci juventæ. 
AOLIC, or AXoL1an, in Grammar, denotes 
five dialects of the Greek tongue. | 

It was firſt uſed in Bœotia; whence it paſſed into Æolia, 
and was that which Sappho and Alcæus wrote in. | 
The A olic dialect generally throws out the aſpirate or 
ſharp ſpirit, and agiees in ſo many things with the DokIc 
dialect, that the two are uſually confounded together. 


one of the 


The Zelic di gamma is a name given to the letter F, which | 


the Holians uſed to perfix to words beginning with 
vowels, as Force, for og; alſo to inſert between vowels, 
as (Fig, for cig. f 
ol ic verſe, carmen Molicum, a kind of meaſure conſiſt- 
iug firſt of an iambic, or ſpondee, then of two anape/ts,, 
divided by a ſyllable, and laſtly, a ſyllable common. 

This is otherwiſe called eu/ogic, and, from the chief poets 
who uſed it, Arehilochian and Pindaric. 


Its type is , | | - | 
E. gr: O feelliferi conditor orbis. " 
A.OLIPILE, ZoL1eila, an hydraulic inſtrument, con- 
fiſting of a hollow metalline ball, with a ſlender neck, 
or pipe, ariſing from it. This, being fjlled with water, 
and 71 expoſed to the fire, produces à vehement blaſt 
of wind. = | 

This inſtrument, Des Cartes, and others, have made uſe 


of, to account for the natural cauſe, and generation, of | | 


wind.— And hence its name, Molipila, q. d. pila A 0li, 
A olus's ball, or Au u the gates of olus; Kolus 
being reputed the god of the winds. 

Sometimes the neck is made to ſcrew into the ball, which 


is the moſt commodious way; becauſe, then, the cavity |. 


may the more readily be filled with water. If there be 
no ſcrew, it may be filled thus: —Heat- the ball red hot, 
and throw. it into a veſlel of water; the water will run 
in at the ſmall hole, and ful about two thirds of the 
cavity. . 


If, Je this, the olipile be laid on, or before the fire, 


— 


ſo that the water and veſſel become very much heated) 
the ſtrings; and within fide, at each end, under 34, 
glue two pieces of beech, about an inch ſquare, of length 


the water belng rareficd into a kind of momentary air, 
will be. forced out with very great noiſe” and violence; 
but it will be by fits, and not with a conſtant and uni- 
form blaſt. Great care ſhould be taken that the aperture 
of the pipe be net ſtopped, when the inſtrument is put 
on the fire, otherwiſe the Molipile will burſt with a vaſt 
_ exploſion, and may occaſion greet miſchief. 4 
Theſe phenomena the reader will be eaſily enabled to 
ſolve, from what is ſhewn under the articles, Alx, WATER, 
and RAREFACTION. | | 
The air or vapour iſſuing out of the A#olipile is found 
ſenſibly hot neat the orifice ; but, at a farther diſtance, 
cold ; like what we obſerve of our own breath ; the cauſe 
of which is controverted.— Ihe Corpuſcularians acceunt 
for it hence; that the FIRE contained in the rarefied va- 
pcur, though fufficient to be felt near the orifice, difen- 
gages itſelf in the progreſs. of the ſtream, and becomes 


inſenſible before it be arrived at the journey's end.— The 


mechanical philoſophers, on the other hand, hold; that 


the vapour, at its exit from the ball, is endued with that | 


peculiar ſpecies of circular motion which conſtitutes the 
quality HEAT ; and that the farther it recedes therefotm, 
the more is this motion deſtroyed, by the re- action of the 
contiguous AIR; till the heat, at length, becomes in- 
ſenſible. * | | #2. 2. 


OGRAPHER, or ENIOMAT IST, a maker 
| TAIN, 


room, if filled witch perfumed, inſtead of common 


Dy” ET. 


d 


X ON 
Chauvin ſuggeſts ſome farther uſes of the olipilæ.— 1. 
He thinks it might be applied, inſtead of a 1 to 


| blow the fire, were a very intenſe heat is required. Dr. 


Lewis condemns ſubſtituting the Aolipile inſtead of a 


bellows, and fays, that upon trial he always found that 


inſtead of exciting, it extihguiſhed the fire; Com. Phil. 
Techn. p.. 21.—2. If a trumpet; horn, or other ſonorus 


inſtrument, were fitted to its neck, it might be made to 


yield muſic. 3. If the neck were turned perpendicular! 
upwards, and prolonged by a tube or hollow oder 
fitted to it, and a hollow ball laid on the orifice of the 


tube, the ball would be blown up, and kept fluctuating, 


or playing up and down; as in the ſtream of a rouN- 
nd, 4. It might ſerve to ſcent or fumigate a 
ter. 
An olipile has been ſometimes. placed in a chimney, 
where it can be heated, the vapour of which ſerves to 
drive the ſmoak up the chimney. 3 
Dr, Plott gives an inſtance where the Æolipile is actually 
uſed to blow the fire: the lord of the manor of Efſington 
is bound by his tenure to drive a gooſe every new year's 
day three times round the hall of the lord of Hilton, while 
Jack of Hilton (a brazen figure having the ſti ucture of an 
ZE olipile) blows the fire. | 
In Italy it is ſaid, that the olipile is commonly made 
uſe of to cure ſmoaky chimnies ; for being hung over the 
fire, the blaſt ariſing from it carries up the loitering ſmoak 
along with it. | : 
F. Merſennus, and ſome others have made uſe of this 
machine, to meaſure the gravity and degree of rarefrac- 
tion of the air. But this method is liable to conſiderable 
objections. | 
Some late authors have diſcovered a ſtill more extraordi- 
— uſe, to which the frauds of the heathen prieſthood 
applied the /Z elipite viz. the working of ſham miracles. 
Beſides Jack of Hilton, which had been an ancient Saxon 


Image, or idol, Mr. Weber ſhews, that 22 a cele- 


brated German idol, is alſo of the Æolipile kind; and in 
virtue thereof, could do noble feats; being filled with a 
fluid, and thus ſet on the fire, it would be covered with 
ſweat; and as the heat increaſed, would at length burit- 
out into flames. 


AOLUS, in the Heathen Theology, the god of the winds, 


painted with ſwoln cheeks, like one who with main force 
endeavours to blow a blaſt; alſo with two wings on his 
ſhoulders, and high-coloured hery countenance. 


Solus alſo, in Mechanics, denotes a portable machine, not 


\ 


long ſince invented by Mr. Tidd, for refreſhing and chang- 


ing the air in rooms. 


This machine is adapted in its dimenſions to ſupply the 


place of a ſquare of glaſs in a ſaſh-window, and is ex- 
ecuted in ſo ſmall a compaſs, as to project but a little 
way from the ſaſh, and in ſo neat a manner, ſays the in- 


. ventor, as to be an elegant ornament to the place where 


* 


it is fixed. It works without the leaſt noiſe, requires 
no attendance, and occaſions, neither trouble nor expence 
to keep it in order. It throws in only ſuch a quantity of 
air is as agreeable ; and leaves off uns Foy of its on a- 
cord, whenever the door or window is opened. 


Kolus's Harp, an inſtrument ſo named, from its pro- 


tin deal as poſſible, Table Miſcellany, fig. 
of & 


ducing an. agreeable melody, merely by the action of the 
wind, It is thus conſtructed. —Let * be made of as 
18.) of the 
exact length anſwering to the width window in 
which it. is intended to be placed; five or fix inches deep 
and ſeven or eight inches wide. Let there be glued upon 
it at @ u, two pieces of wainſcot about half an inch high, 
and a quarter of an inch thick, to ſerve as bridges tor 


equal to the width of the box, which are to ſuſtain the 
pegs. Into theſe fix as many pins, ſuch as are uſed in a 
harpſichord, as there are to be ſtrings in the inſtrument, ' 
half at one end, and half at the other, at equal diſtances. 
It now remains to ſtring it with ſmall catgut, or blue firſt 


_ fiddle-ſtrings, fixing one end to a ſmall braſs pin, as at 


EON, AIS 


ee, (fig. 19.) and twiſting the other round the oppoſite 
in at 0. | | 
When theſe ſtrings are tuned uniſon, and the inſtrument 
laced with the ſtrings outward, in the window to which 
it is fitted, it will, provided the air blows on that win-. 
dow, give a ſound like a diſtant choir, increafing or de- 
creaſing, according to the ſtrength of the wind. 
The roſes in the middle only repreſent ſound-holes; the 
thinner the top is, the better will the inſtrument perform. 
Mr. Thompſon, in a note to his celebrated Ode on this 


inſtrument, aſcribes the invention of it to Mr. Oſwald; 


whereas it was known to Kircher above a hundred years 

ago; and the method of conſtructing and uſing it is de- 

cribed / him in a book intitled, Magia Phonotactica 

& Phonurgia. | | 

N, age, literally ſignifies the duration of a 
BY 1 


. 


thing. 
6 Some 


t and moved from place to place, in 
2 phyſician preſcribed. * It had therefore the advan- 


FRA, in Chronology, a fixed point of time, from whence 


© | lowed to have had its riſe in Spain. 


© the words, annus erat Aug ui, occaſioned by the Spaniards 
beginning their computation from the time their coun- 


letter A, without any diſcrimination, both for ann«s and 


AA amounts to the ſame with EPOCHA ; though ſome 


' 26th of February, 747 (abating fafty-ſeven days) before | 


the Chriſtian ra, may be ſaid to be the 2 of the æra 
ol Nabonaffar. Within this æra other 


Alexander, &c, But theſe cannot properly be called epechas | 
of the &@ra of Nabonaflar. Bibl. Ger 


Vallemont makes another difference, viz. that an epocha 
EY . " 


9 
Fo 


- 


* ly denominates ITpowr, Proon, thut is, pre-exiſlent; 
| . Ther names, the A uſual 9 pits at of 


alſo ſignifies ſpinal marrow. 
2 likewiſe, in the Phenician Theology, was the firſt cre- 


ORA, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, is uſed 


ARA 


have affixed another idea to the word en; in 
= to which, they have made uſe of the philoſophy of 
Plato, giving reality to the ideas which that . philoſopher 
had imagined in God; and even perſonifying them, and 

them diſtin from God, and to have been pro- 
duced b him; Tome male, others female. See PLA- 


feignin 


Theſe ideas they call ons; of an aſſembly whereof th 


compoſe their deity, calling it a>npupa, a Greek med, 


ſignifying fulneſs. 


Simon Magus is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of 


which were afterwards brought to perfection 
ur Maths 1 who, refining on thoſe who preceded 


in this way, produced a long genealogy of ons, to 
the deter of zo. The firſt, and moſt perfect, he par- 


Bubog, depth. N | 

N Bother? he fays, continued long alone with Eyyore, 
Ennea, Thought ; whom Valentinus alſo called Xapis, 
Grace, and Tiym, Silence. At length Bythos, with Sige, 
roduced Nous, Nac, Underſtanding ; and Aanbeua, Truth, 
— ſiſter. Nous, begat two on; Logos, Ac, Word ; 
and Zor, Zwn, Life; which begat two others; Anthropos, 
Avbpuno;, Man; and Exxanoia, Church. And theſe eight 
ons were the chief of all the reſt. 
The Nord, Aoyor, and Life, Zur, begat ten other Sons; 
Man and the Church, begat twelve more; among whom 
were, the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, the Perfect, 
Totes and Wiſdom, Topia. And thus were thirty eons 
made up; which, altogether, made the Pleroma, Ilay- 
payice, or ſpiritual and inviſible plenitude. See GGNOSTCS. 


ated woman. 


tation ; which ſort of exerciſe was often preſcribed 
b he phyſicians of thoſe days. Other exerciſes con- 
ſiſted principally in the motion of the body; but in the 


Sora the limbs were at reſt, while the . my carried 
uch a manner 


es of exerciſe, without the fatigue of it. | 
This exerciſe was promoted ſeveral ways : ſometimes the 
patient was laid in a fort of hammoc, ſupported by 
ropes, and moved backward and forward ; fometimes 
his bed run nimbly on its feet. And beſide theſe, the 
ſeveral ways of travelling were accounted ſpecies of the 
ora, whether in the litter, in a boat or ſhip, or on even 
d in a chariot, ; | IE 
Gclepiaden was the firſt who brought geſtation into 


practice, which was uſed as a means to recover ſtrength 
after a fever, &c. 


to begin a computation of the years enſuing. 
The word is alſo ſometimes written in ancient authors, 


era. Its origin is conteſted, though it is generally al- 


Sepulveda ſuppoſes 
it formed from A. E R. A. the not or abbreviatures of 


try came under the dominion of W that of 
their receiving the Roman calendar. a his opinion, how- 
ever ingenious, is rejected by Scaliger, not only on ac- 
count that in the ancient abbreviatures A never ſtood for 
'annus, unleſs when preceded by V for vixit; and that it 
ſeems improbable they ſhould put ER for erat, and the 


Ara, Spaniſh; otherwiſe called the 


—_ 


ARARIUM [lithie, or of 


Perhaps it might not be amiſs, if chronologers woiild 
keep to this difference, but it is certain moſt of them 
hitherto uſe the two words 


1 The parti- 
cular æras are mentioned under Epoch. 


troduced after a ſecond- diviſion of the Roman pro- 
vinces; between Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus, in 
the year of Rome 314: the 4676th =__ of the Julian 
period, and the 38th year before Chriſt. In the 447th 
year of this æra, the Alani, the Vandals, Suevi, Le. 
entered Spain. We ſind frequent mention of it in the 
Spaniſh affairs; their — and other public acts, 
being all dated according to it. Some fay it was abo- 
liſhed under Peter IV. king of Arragon, in the year of 
Chriſt 1358, and the Chriſtian æra ſubſtituted in its 
place. Mariana obſerves, that it ceaſed in the year of 


Chriſt 1383, under John I. king of Caſtile. The like 
was afterwards done in Portugal: 
If to the year of the Spaniſh. 


æra we add the number 
4675, the ſum is the Julian year; or if from the ſame 


year we ſubtract 38, the remainder is the of the 
Chriſtian ra. Strauchjus; Ny | 


Ra, Cbriſtian. It is generally allowed by chronologets, 


that the computation of time from the birth of Chriſt 
was not introduced till the ſixth century, in the reign of 
Juſtinian, and is commonly aſcribed to Dionyſius Exi- 


guus. This computation then came in uſe in deeds, &c. 


fore which time either the Olympiads, the 


| year of 
Rome, or that of the 


reign of the emperors, were uſed 
for thoſe ends. | : 
ERA is alſo uſed, in ſome writers of the barbarous age, for 


any year. 


In which ſenſe, we meet with entering down the æ ta, the 
eleven hundred and eighth &ra; &c: 


XR a ſignifies alſo cockle or darne!. 
ARARIUM, the public treaſury of the Roman ſtate. 


The temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great treaſury 
of the ſtate, was firſt called ærarium; from 25 tris, 


| —_ that being the only money in uſe before the year 


c 
of Rome 485, when the ſilver began to be coined. l "Wh 
It as firſt erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by 
a yearly voluntary contribution ; but that proving in- 
ſutficient, the twentieth of all legacies and inherit- 
ances except of ſuch as fell to the next of kin, or to the 
— were conſigned to this treaſury. 
or 


the cuſtody hereof, three of the emperor's life-guard 
were conſtituted præecti ærarii. 


ARARIUM differs from fiſcus, as the firſt contained the 


public money, the ſecond that of the prince. Yet the 


two are ſometimes uſed indiſcriminate y for each other. 
Calv. Lex. Jur. 


AERARIUM ſanttius was an appendage to the former, added 


on occaſion of the growth of the Roman 4 when there 


was not room enough for lodging all the pablic monies; 
and the public acts, which were depoſited with it. 

It was called /an&ins, becanſe placed in an inner and 
ſafer part of the temple ; or. becauſe in it was lodged 
the aurum vicgſimarium, or twentieth, which was k 


ept as 
a fund or reſerve, for extreme neceſſity of the 2 | 
On which account it was alſo called #rarium vice/ima- 
um. 0 5 


Juno Luc ina, was erected by 


Servius Tullius, fixth king of the Romans, and com- 


poſed of money paid in by parents, for the birth of each 
child. Dion Hal. lib. iv. 


ER ARIUN privatum, or the privy-purſe, contained the mo- 


ney and effects which the prince was maſter of before 


year of Cæſar, was in- 


Auguſtus. Voſſius nevertheleſs favours the conjecture, 
aut ages it at leaſt as probable as either that of Iſi- 
dore, Who derives &ra from @s, the tribute-money, 
wherewith Auguſtus taxed the world: or that of Scali- 
ger himſelf, who deduces it likewiſe from &5s, though in 
a different manner. As, he obſerves, was uſed ang 
the ancients for an article, or item, in an account; an 

hence it came alſo to ſtand for a ſum or number itſelf. 
From the plural era, came by corruption ra, æram, in 
the ſingular ; much as O/tia, O/tiam, the name of a place, 
from fia, the mouths of the Tyber, 


authors make a difference between them ; but wherein it 
conliſts, they do not agree. A late critic aſſigns this dif- 
ference, that in {trictneſs of ſpeech, cpocha is that fixed | 
point where an æra made uſe of commences. Thus the | 


x @smay be noted; 


as that of the death of Auguſtus, that of the death of 


erm. tom. v. p. 172. 


is a point fixed by chronologers, and an ra a like point, 


ARARIUs was alſo 
truck out by the cenſors from the album, or liſt of his 


mon- wealth. Liv. 


riting, of voting in 


his acceſſion to the empire. This was under the care of 
the COMES rerum privatarum. We meet alfo with æra- 
rium javentutis, Vener is, libitinæ, and other leſſer treaſu- 


tries, æraria minora, in the provinces. 


ERARIUS, in Antiqu 


ty an officer inſtituted by Alexan- 
der Severus, for the diſtribution of the' money given in 


largeſſes to the ſoldiery, or people. Pitiſc. Lex. Kine. 
uſed for a perſon whoſe name was 


century, and was only conſidered as a citizen ſo far as to 
make him ſubject to pay taxes, æra, without being en- 
titled to any 3 or advantages, from the com- 
„iii. lib. 9. een 
Hence the phraſes, ærarium facere, inter erarios referre, 
rariis eximere, &c. Not only plebeians, to whom ſome 
have reſtrained it, but alſo knights and ſenators were ſub- 
ject to this kind of degradation. fr 
he ærarii were incapable- of making a will, of inhe- 
aſſemblies, of enjoying any poſt 
r or profit; in e were only ſubje& to 
the burdens, without the benefits of. ſociet 


z 8 they 
retained their freedom, and were not uct 


to the 
condition of ſlaves. To be made an erarius was a 


puniſhment inflited for ſome offence, and reputed one 
degree more ſevere than to be e 


enly fixed by the popular uſage of, a country, or nation. | 


xpelled a tribe, tribu 
moveri. | | 


Ar arivus 


—» 


* 
- 


AER 


A Axtus is alſo uſed for a perſon employed in coining, 
or working braſs. 


Theſe are ſometimes called erarii fuſores: at other times 
erarius is diſtinguiſhed from fuſer ; the former anſwer- 
ing to what we now call copper-ſmiths, the latter to 


ers. 
#rarvs is alſo applied to a ſoldier who receives pay. 
FRATA aqua: See ZIMENT- water. | 
AREOLUS, anſwering to the Greek xaos was a weight 
according to Diodorus and Suidas equal to ith, and ac- 
cording to others equal to 4th of the opoLUs, which was 


gat rains. 
AER AL, Akkius, ſomething that conſiſts of, or has re- 
lation to air. 
The Eſſeni, the moſt refined and rational ſect among the 
ews, held that the human foul conſiſted of an aerial ſub- 


ce. 
And the Roficrucians, and other viſionaries, fill the at- 
moſphere with aerial inhabitants. 

AERIAL perſpectiues is that which repreſents bodies weak- 
ened and diminiſhed; in proportion to their diſtance from 
the eye. 

Aerial ſpeive chiefly reſpects the colours of objects, 

' whoſe force and luſtre it takes off more or leſs, to make 
them appear as if more, or leſs, remote. ; 

It is founded on this, that the longer column of air an 
object is ſeen through, the more feebly do the viſual rays 
emitted from it affect the eye. 

AERIANS, AzRIani, in Antiqufly, a religious ſect de- 
nominated from Aerius, an Armenian prieſt of the fourth 
century. 


The Aerians had much the ſame ſentiments, in reſpect | 


of the Trinity as the Arians; beſide which, they con- 
demned prayers for the dead, ſtated faſts, the cele- 
bration of Eaſter, and other rites of the fame nature ; 
and they held that there is no difference betwen prieſts 
and biſhops, but that the prieſthood and epiſcopate are 
abſolutely one and the ſame order, or dignity : an opi- 
nion ſince ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by many modern divines. 
Aerius built his doctrine chiefly on ſome $ in St. 
Paul; and among others, that in the Firſt Epiſtle to Li- 
mothy, chap. iv. ver. 14. where that apoſtle exhorts him 
not to neglect the gift he had received by the laying on of the 
hands of the preſbytery. Here, obſerves Aerius, is no men- 
tion of biſhops ; but Timothy evidently received his or- 
dination from the preſbyters or prieſts. 
Epiphanius zealouſly maintains the ſuperiority of biſhops, 
againſt the Aerians. — The word preſbytery, uſed by St. 
Paul . he obſerves, includes both bitbops and prieſts ; 
the whole ſenate, or aſſembly, of the eccleſiaſties of the 
place. 


RICA, or 


Erica, in Natural Hiſtory, a game given by 
Gaza, and others, to the common herring. 

ZERIRUSA, the ancient name for the ſky-coloured jas- 
PER. 

ARITIS is a name given to what is more commonly called 


ANAGALLIS. 

AEROGRAPHY, from ane, air, and ypapu, / 2 

a deſcription of the air, or atmoſphere, its limits, dimen- 
ſions, properties, &c. 
This amounts to much the fame with aecro/2gy, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe the latter to enter into the rational, and the 
former to confine itſelf to a deſcription of the more ob- 
vious affections thereof. 

AEROLOGY, from arg, and NO Yes, diſcourſe ; the doc- 
trine or ſcience of the air, and its phenomena, its pro- 
perties, good and bad qualities, &c. 

AEROLOGY, called alſo the acro/ogica, makes a part of the 
regimen, of health, or the branch of medicine called by 
ſome dzaſo/tica, or the NON-NATURALsS, which treats of 
air, its properties and uſe in the animal exconomy, 
its efficacy in preſerving and reſtoring health. 

AEROMANCY, AERQMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies of 
divination performed by the means of the air, and phe- 
nomena happening therein. | 
The word is compounded 
dination. 

AEROMANCY included the buſineſs of aucvury, and au- 
Kurie the rules of prediction from uncommon winds, 

orms, ſhowers, and other prodigies. 
Modern authors ſpeak of a more rational acromancy, mean- 


of ang, air, and wayruay FA 


ing by it, the art of ſoretelling the changes and variations | 


in the air and weather, winds, ſtorms, and the like. 


Morhof advances conſiderations for reducing aeromancy | 
to a certainty, by means, of a regular ſeries of meteoro- | 
logical obſervations. But though many ſuch have been | 


inſtituted with great care in many parts, this art has hi- 


therto made a very ſmall progreſs. Of this kind is Hux- | 


ham's book De Aere. 
Barometers, thermometers, h 
ters, are of conſiderable uſe in this kind of aeromancy. 
Mizoldus has publiſhed a body of rulcs for foretellin 
ſtorms, &c. drawn partly from vulgar obſervations, and 


and 


ES 


the experience of mariners, 1 aſtrological on · 
ſiderations; under the title 3 92 

AROMELL, a name given to honey, and alſo to Maxxa. 
See DROSOMELI, 

AEROMETRY, AtRoOMETR14 the art of meaſuring the 

AIR, its powers, and properties. 5 
The word is compounded of angy. air, 
meaſure: - 
Aerometery includes the laws of the 'motion, gravitation, 
preſſure, elaſticity, refraction, condenſation, &c. of the 
atmoſpherical fluid. | * 
The word aerometry is but little uſed: in lieu hereof, we 
commonly call this branch of philoſophy, PNEUMArics. 
C. Wolfius, profeſſor of mathematics at Hall, having re- 
duced many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical 
demonſtration, firſt publiſhed Elements of Aerometry, 
at Leipſic, 1709, in high Dutch, and afterwards more 
largely in Latin.—Thus is the doctrine of the air incor- 
porated into the mathematical ſciences; 


and berge, to 


AERONAUTICA, from ang, and yaurm'g, derived from 


| 


1 


| 


ometers, and anemome- | 


yavs, /hip, the pretended art of failing in a veſſel through 
the air, or atmoſphere, ſuſtained as a ſhip in the ſea. 

AEROPHYLACEA, in Natural Hiſtery, denotes ſubter- 
raneous receptacles of air or wind: 

The word is compounded of ang, air, and @uaaxn, cuſ- 
todia, * .—In which ſenſe aerophylacea ſtands contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from hydrophylaceaz pyrophylacea, &c. 
Kircher ſpeaks much of a-rophylacea, or huge caverns, re- 
plete with air, difpoſed ander ground, from whence, 
through numerous occult paſſages, that element is con- 
veyed either to fubterrancous receptacles of water, which 
are hereby raiſed into ſprings or rivers, or into the funds 
of ſubterranous fire, which are hereby fed and kept a- 
_— for the reparation of metals, minerals, | the 
ike. 

AEROSIS, among the Ancient Phyſicians, denotes the act 
whereby the blood is attenuated and converted into an 
aura for the ſupport of the vital ſpirits, and the main- 
tenance of the flame of life. | 

AEROSTATICA, from aw, and ratixes, from irnw, 
fatuo ;, is uſed by ſome authors for the ſcience called by 
others AEROMETRY. 

AEROSTATICA, is properly the doctrine of the weight, 
preſſure and balance of the Alx and ATMOSPHERE. 

ARUGINOUS, ſomething partaking of, or like to, the 
ruſt of copper. | 
Authors do not ſeem perfectly agreed about the colour 
to be expreſſed by this word, ſome expreſſing by it green, 
others brown. 

ARUGO denotes RUsT, eſpecially that of copper. 

Grew will have the TURCo1s ene to be only a kind of 
petrihed wrugo, 

Naturaliſts ſpeak of two kinds of &r1ygeo, one native, and 
the other fattitious. 

Xx8vuGo, native, is only the ſuperficial particles of the me- 
tal diſſolved; and intimately mixed with acid ſalt; in 
which form it is ordinarily found in copper-mines, and 
other moiſt places. 

ARUGo, artificial, is what we more vulgarly call ygrpi- 

GREASE. 
One ſpecies of natural erugo is a greeniſh marcaſite, like 
the drops of iron; it is found in copper-mines, but is of 
no uſe. There is alſo, on ſome mountains in Moravia, a 
fort of green grains, like fand, that is of a graſs green, 
when uted in painting. It is called the Hungarian, 
mountain, or ſea VERDIGREASE. 

ARvuGo raſilis, is a ruſt formed on copper, by hanging a 
plate of it over the ſtrongelt vinegar for ten days, with- 
out ſuffering it to touch it. 

AxrVuGo ſalis, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Pliny, 
and ſevetal other ancient authors, to a reddiſh ſlimy mat- 
ter, ſeparated from the Egyptian ſalt, called naTRuUm, 
in purifying it, We find this matter remain in the filter, 
on diſſolving and filtering the Egyptian nitre, at this 

time; it ſeems to be a mixture of bituminaus matter, 
and a red earth, which had mixed themſelves among 
the cakes of the ſalt, during the time of their concreting 
from the water, 

ARUSCATORES, in Antiquity, 4 kind of ſharping ftrolle 
ers, who got their living by tricks, telling fartunes, and 
the like, much like modern gypſies. Alſo, oppreſſive 
tax-gatherers. 

The word is formed from æruſcari, to beg, mump, &c. 
The Galli, or prieſts of Cybele, were called @ru/catores 
magnæ matrisz on account of their begging, or collecting 
alms in the ſtreets. To which end 2 had little bells 
whereby to draw people's attention to them, much like 
ſome orders of mendicants abroad. 1 

AERY, or AIRY, in (peaking of hawks, eagles, or the 

like, anſwers to the NEST of other birds, . 


FS, in Antiquity, has various ſignifications; but it pro- 


3 


perly denotes braſs or copper ; and as copper was the fi 
metal uſed in coinage by the Romans, c ic word &s 2 


2 uſed 


uſed in their language to ſignify money in general. It 
likewiſe denoted a particular coin made of that metal. 

Es caldarium, or caſt BR AS, otherwiſe called g olarium, 
or pot BRASS, is a ſpecies of braſs mentioned by Pliny, 
which was not capable of being hammered. This is 
likewiſe a term uſed by the German minerali/s, for a ſub- 
ſtance which ſometimes occurs to thoſe who work upon 
COBALT, and is uſed for making the fine blue colaur call- 
ed SMALT. 

Es candidum, among the Ancients, was different from that 
which we call wh:te BRASS; it is a purer and whiter 
kind of metal found, it is faid, under the veins of ſilver, 
ſomeyhat analogous to Venetian TALC. They had pro- 
bably a method of making CoPPER white as well as yellow, 

ual, if not ſuperior, to that now in uſe. The phraſes 
of trichalcum album in Virgil, and of xevxoy xpaua, among 
the Greeks, ſtrictly ſignify white BRASS, 

Es Corinthium, a precious metallic compoſition, of a much 
finer colour than common braſs, and for its beauty little 
inferior to gold, Pliny ſays, that this was an accidental 
mixture of metals at the ſack and conflagration of Co- 

rinth by L. Mummius, 146 before Chriſt ; when 

the geld, filver, and braſs ſtatues, and all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, melting and mingling together, formed this maſs. 
But ſome refiners, who have ſtrictly examined this me- 
tal, find no gold in it; a circumſtance which, if true, 
ſuggeſts one reaſon, among others, for concluding, that 
this account is fabulous. However, the fable has been 
interpreted by ſome to 17 that the art of making 
COPPER into BRASS was firſt diſcovered by the Corin- 
thians, who found the CALAMINE ſtone on the plains of 
Peloponneſus, or at leaſt that they brought this art to per- 
fection. 

As cor onarium is uſed by Pliny to denote ax Ass worked into 
thin plates. 

Es Cyprium was a kind of coryER produced in the iſland of 
Cyprus. 

Es 5 yellow copper. All the Roman authors have 
mentioned the method of making BN Ass with ca/amine and 
copper; but their fineſt kind, which they called or:cha/cum, 
or aurichalcum, they diſtinguiſhed from the inferior ſorts, 
which had only the name of g flavum. 

As grave denoted money among the Romans, which was 

paid by weight, and not by tale. In this ſenſe it is uſed by 

Buddeeus and Scaliger. 1 

But others by & grave underſtand large pieces of copper 

coined, containing, for inſtance, an as, or pound of that 

metal, ſuch as we find current in Sweden. Theſe they 


aſſert bore the title æ grave, till ſuch time as they were | 


reduced to a ſmaller ſtandard. —-Gronovius, on the contra- 
ry, maintains, that the as, or pound weight, did not 


acquire the appellation, &5 grave, till after their reduction. 


Phil. Tranſ. N 19. 

Kuſter reje&s all theſe opinions, and aſſerts, that the ex- 
preſſion is uſed to denote any kind of copper-money, 

compared with gold or filver ; which, with regard to the 

bulk and ſize of the pieces, was much lighter, though of 

reater value. 

Bur this ſyſtem, however plauſible, is rejected by ſeveral 

learned men, particularly Perizonius, and Mr. Ward. 

The former has au«difſertation on the ſubjet, wherein 


the opinion of Grovonius is farther examined and de- 
fended. 


s 2 was of a ſilveriſh colour, and probably what the 


moderns call BRONZE ; though ſome confound it with the 
&s Corinthium. | 

As pauperum is a name given to copper ore, diveſted of its 
filver, when it contains any. 

As rude, that unſhaped, or not faſhioned for any particular 
purpoſe. — Some will have this to be the ſame with #5 grave. 
he money during the firſt ages of Rome was all of this 
kind. 

Others, by #5 rude, underſtand metal unſtamped ; in op- 
poſition to &5 /ignatum, that ſtamped, or coined. 

Mis uſtum, among Chemi/ts, is the fame with what ſome 
called s Veneris, or ſaffron of Venus; others, &s crematum. 
If good, it is of an iron grey on the outſide, of a reddiſh 
grey within; and if two pieces are rubbed together, a 
vermillion red is produced ; it mutt alſo be brittle, and 

littering when broken. 
here are various ways of preparing &s Hum: the moſt 
frequent is, by expoling the plates to a reverberatory, or 
a potter's furnace, ſo Aong, till they will crumble into a 
powder. Another 3, by heating a long flip of copper 
in a vehement pre, till it ſparkles, then pulling it ſud- 
denly out, and applying a piece of ſulphur on it; this 
immediately liquifies the copper, which drops down into 
a veſſel of cold water, placed to receive it. 
by cutting thin plates of copper, which are put into 
a crucible with ſulphur and ſalt, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, and 
ſet in a hot charcoal fire, until the ſulphur be conſumed. 
A fourth is, by ſteeping the metal in a ſolution of ſalt, 
or ſtrong vinegar; then ſtratifying it with ſulphur, as 

Vor. I. Ne. . 


A 


A third is, 


above, After this, it is put in vinegar impregnated with * 
ſal ammoniac. 'The like is repeated till the plates are cons 
ſumed. The vindgar being diſtilled from it, what remains 
is &s uſtum. | | 
As uſtum is very drying and deterſive, and, on that ac- 
count, mixed with plaſters and unguents, for drying up 
fiſtulous ulcers, and the imbibing acrimonious humours, 
or ſanies. It alſo ſerves to eat off dead fleſh; to which 
end, it is Aid, they heat it red-hot in the furnace nine 
times, and quench it as often in linſeed oil. It is then 
called SAFFRON of COPPER. But it is apt to render the 
bones carious. It is likewiſe uſed for colouring glaſs. - 

As uxorium, in Antiquity, a ſum paid, by bachelors, as a pe- 
nalty for living fingle to old age. 

This tax for not marrying ſeems to have been firſt impoſed 
in — — of Rome 350, under the cenſorſhip of M. Fu- 
rius Camillus, and M. Poſthumus. | 4 
At the cenſus, or review of the people, each perſon was 
aſked, Et tu ex.amina ſententia uxorem habes liberum guæ- 
rendorem cauſd ? He who had no wife, was hereupon fined 
after a certain rate, called #s uxorium. 

As; flos Aris, called by the Greeks, xa abo (fome- 
times confounded by moderns with chalcanthum) 1s pre- 
pared of - coppER melted, and removed into other fur- 
naces, wherein being expoſed to a farther and greater 
heat, and vehemently agitated by bellows, it depoſits an 
infinite aumber of fall ſcales, like millet grains, which 
being ſeparated by lotion, make the flos #ris. The cold 
water 1s poured on the copper, as it runs out of the furnace 
- into the receiver. 

As; ſquama Axis properly denotes flakes of that metal 
{truck off by the hammer, in the operations of the forge, 
&c. Theſe, from the Cyprian copper-works, are called 
Helitis. 

Es; per Xs & libram was a formula in the Roman law, 

whereby purchaſes and ſales were ratified. 
Originally the phraſe ſeems to have been only uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of things ſold by weight, or by the ſcales; but it af- 
terwards was uſed on other — frog Hence even in 
ADOPTIONS, as there was a kind of imaginary purchaſe, 
the formula thereof expreſſed, that the perſan adopted was 
bought per £5 & libram. 

SALON, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of hawk of 
the long-winged kind, called in Engliſh the MERLIN. It 

is the ſmalleſt of all the hawk-kind, uſed in the diverſion 

of hawking. It is of about the ſize of the blackbird. 

Its beak is blue, and its eyes hazel ; it has a wreath of 

whitiſh yellow feather behind its head; its chin is white, 

and its back and wings of a duſky blackiſh brown. Its 
larger wing-feathers- are black, with brown ſpots ; and 
its tail long, and variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 

black and whitiſh brown ; its breaſt and belly are of a 

whitiſh brown, variegated with blackiſh brown ſpots ; its 

legs are long and yellow. It feeds on partridges and other 
birds. Ray. ; : 

AESCH, in I[chthyology, a name by which ſome have called the 
grapling, or tumbler, a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, called 
in Latin THYMALLUs: Willughby. 

ASCHNA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
water-fly, of an aſh-colour, with fourswings, and a long 
_ —_ near the tail. 

ASCHYNOMENE, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs of plants, the corolla of which is papiliona- 
ceous ; the fruit conſiſts of a long compreſſo-plane, articu- 
lated, unilocular pod, containing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. See SENSITIVE-Plant. ETA 

ASCHY NOMENOUS plants, among Botani/?s, are thoſe 

ularly called SENSITIVE PLANTS. 

ASCULAPII anguis, in Zootogy, the name of a harmleſs 


ſpecies of ſerpent, common in Spain and Italy, called alſo 
PAR XA, | 


ASCULAPIUS, the ancient name for the conſtellation 
Oenrvucus. | | 

ASCULUS, horſe-cheſuut, in Botany, a genus of the he p- 
tandria monogynia clals, See Cyesxur, 

ASNECY, in Law, priority of age among coparceners. 

AESPING, in Zoology, a ſpecies of COLUBER; 

ASTHPHARA, iricineration, or burning of the fleſh, or 
on other part of the body. 

ASTIMATIO Capitis, in our ancient law-books. 
WERE, and WERELADE. 
King Athelſtan, in a great aſſembly held at Exeter, de- 
clared what mulcts were to be paid pro tiene capitis, 
for offence committed againſt ſeveral perſons according to 
their degrees: the e/?imation of the king's head to be 3000 
thrymſe ; of an archbiſhop, or ſatrapa, or prince, 15000; 
of a biſhop, or a ſenator, 8000; of a prieſt, or a thane, 

. 2006, &6, 

ASTIVAL, or EsTivar, of or belonging to ſummer, 

Thus, we fay, th: 2/tiva/ SOLSTICE, &&. in oppoſition 
to brumal. | 

ESTIVAL point is that whereby the ſun's aſcent above the 


See 


equator is determined. 
| AsT1v ab 


* ＋ N 


s rIvAL ſigns are thoſe extended from the ſummer ſolſti- 


tial point, i. e. the ſun's greateſt declination northward, 
to the interſection of the ecliptic and equinoctial ſouth- 

Ward, including Canter, Leo, Virgo. | 

EST Us, a name given to a particular ſpecies of the BEETLE. 

ASTUARY, XsTuar1um; in Geo 3 5 an ARM of the 
SEA, running up a good way into the and. | | 
Such is Briftol channel, many of the friths of Scotland, 
&c, See Bay; . 

FsTUARY is ſometimes alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a vapour- 
bath, balneum vaporoſum. : | 

ZF£8Tvary, in the 8 Baths, was applied 2 occult 
paſſages, or openings from the hypocau/ium, or ſtove pe- 
— into the chambers. Poke 3- Ant. 

ASYMNETIC monarchy, among Ancient Writers on Go- 
vernment, denotes a limited elective monarchy. Ariſt. Pol. 
c. 10. The word is formed from aigvuraiw, regno, I go- 
vern.—An eſymnetic ſtate ſtands oppoſed to a barbaric, or 
hereditary one. | 

ZETATE probanda, in Law, a writ that lay to d whe- 
ther the king's tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, were 
of full age to receive his lands into his own hands. It was 

directed to the eſcheator of the county; but is now diſ- 
uſed, ſince wards and liveries are taken away by the ſtatute 
Car. II. Reg. Orig. 294. 

ATHALE, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to the cadmia fornacum, or TUTTY. 

It had this name from its being the concreted ſoot, or va- 
pour of the lapis calaminaris, and copper, melted toge- 
ther, in the making of braſs. 

A.'THER, in Phy/iology, is uſually underſtood of a thin, 
ſubtle matter, or medium, much finer and rarer than 
air; which, commencing from the limits of our atmo- 
ſphere, poſſeſſes the whole heavenly ſpace. 
The word is ſuppoſed to be formed from the verb aiflew, to 
burn, to 5 ſome of the ancients, particularly Anax- 
agoras, ſuppoſing it of the nature of fire. 

The philoſophers cannot conceive that the largeſt part of 
the creation ſhould be perfectly void; and therefore fill it 
with a ſpecies of matter under the denomination of ther. 
— But they vary extremely as to the nature and character 
of this #ther.—Some conceive it is a body ſi generis, 
appointed only to fill up the vacuities between the hea- 
venly bodies; and therefore confined to the regions above 
our atmoſphere. —Others ſuppoſe it of ſo ſubtle and pene- 
trating a nature, as to pervade the air, and other bodies ; 
and poſſeſs the pores and intervals thereof. —Others 
deny the exiſtence of any ſuch ſpecific matter; and 
think the air itſelf, oy that immenſe tenuity and expan- 
ſion it is found capable of, may diffuſe itſelf through the 
interſtellar ſpaces, and be the only matter found in them. 
In effect, ether being no object of our ſenſe, but the 
mere work of imagination, introduced only for the 
ſake of hypotheſis, or to ſolve ſome phenomenon, real 
or imaginary ; authors take the liberty to modify it how 
they — ſuppoſe it of an elementary nature, 
like other bodies, and only diſtinguiſhed by its tenuity, 
and the other affections reſulting from it; which is the 
philoſophical ther. — Others will have it of another ſpe- 
cies, and not elementary; but rather a ſort of fifth ele- 
ment, of a pure, more refined, and ſpirituous nature than 
the ſubſtances about our earth; and void of the common 
properties of matter, as gravity, &c. Such is the anci- 
ent idea of ther, or ætherial matter. 
The term æther being thus embarraſſed with a variety of 
ideas, and arbitrarily applied to ſo many different things, 
the later philoſophers chooſe to ſet it aſide; and accord- 
ingly, the Carteſians uſe the term materia ſubtilis, which 
is their ther; and fir Iſaac Newton ſometimes a /ubtile 
ſpirit, as in the cloſe of his Principia; and ſometimes a 
ſubtile or ethereal medium; as in his Optics. 
The truth is, there are abundance of conſiderations, which 
ſeem to evince the exiſtence of ſome matter in the air 
much finer than the air itſelf. There is an unknown 
ſomething which remains behind when the air is taken 
away; as appears from certain effects which we ſec pro- 
duced in vacuo.— HEAT, ſir Iſaac Newton obſerves, is 
communicated through a vacuum, almoſt as readily as 
through air; but ſuch communication cannot be 2s Gans 
ſome interjacent body, to act as a medium. And ſuch 
body muſt be ſubtile enough to penetrate the pores of 
glaſs ; and may be very well concluded to penetrate thoſe 
of all other bodies, and conſequently be diffuſed through 
all the parts of ſpace; which anſwers to the full character 
of an ether. | X 
The exiſtence of ſuch an ætherial medium being ſettled, 
that author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be 
not only rarer and more fluid than air, but exceedingly 
more elaſtic and active: in virtue of which properties, 
he ſhews, that a great part of the phenomena of nature 
may be produced by it.— To the weight, e. gr. of, this 
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medium he attributes gravitation, or the weight of all. 
ether bodies ; and to its elaſticity, the elaſtic force of the 


Ps; 


_ ſeems the 


Ate 


air, and of nervous fibres, and the emiſſion, re fraction 
reflection, and other omena of light; as alſo ſenſa- 
tion, muſcular motion, &c.— In fine, this ſame matter 
e primum mobile, the firſt ſource or ſpring, 'of 
| bay action in the modern ſyſtem. | 

e Carteſian ther is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, but 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of bodies; and thus to 
borer an abſolute plenum in the univerſe. See MATERIA 
HOTELS. * 
But fir Iſaac Newton overturns' this opinion, from divers 
conſiderations ; by ſhewing that the celeſtial ſpaces are 
void of all ſenſible reſiſtance : for, hence it follows, that 
the matter contained in them muſt be immenſely rare, be- 
cauſe the reſiſtance of bodies is chiefly as their denſity ; 
ſo that if the heavens were thus adequately filled with 4 
medium or matter, how ſubtile ſoever, they would reſiſt - 
the motion of the planets and comtts much more than 

uickfilver or gold. 1 

me repreſent the ther as 7200 times more rare than 
air. Others make it more denſe than gold itſelf, See 
farther concerning the exiſtence of ther, Boyl. Phil. 
Works abr. tom. Ii. p. 504. Vater, Phyſ. Exper. cap. 
ii. p. 72, ſeq. Its fluidity, circulation, elaſticity, &c. 
Vater, ib. 75, ſeq. Verdries, p. 2. cap. 3. F 1. p. 293. 
Hook, Poſth. Works, p. 171. Its being the primum mobile, 
or ſource of all motion, Verdries, p. 6. 63. & 107. Its in- 
fluence on the air, Hook, ib. p. 380. — to the 
moon's motion, Id. ib. p. 191. Its being the cauſe of the 
8 motions, Giorn. de Letter. d'Ital. tom. x. p. 6, 


ſeq. colours and refrangibility, &c. ib. tom. xxiii. 


'% 132. Of ſound, Ib. tom. ix. p. 315. and Mem, Acad. 
cienc. Ann. 1720, p. 50. Philoſ. Tranſl, N* 100. 
P- 15» 


ATHER, in Chemiſtry, called alſo ætherial ſpirits of Frobe- 


nius, dulcified ſpirit 4 vitriol, acidum vitroli vinoſum, by 
Pott, and /iquor anodynus mineralis, by Hoffman, is a ver 
ſubtile and penetrating fluid, produced by diſtillation 
from a mixture of rectified ſpirit of wine and the vitriolic 
acid. M. Macquer ſuppoſes, that, as ſpirit of wine con- 
fiſts chiefly of an oil, exquiſitely attenuated by fermenta- 
tion, and intimately combined with water, æther is no 
other than this ſubtilized oil, extricated by the vitriolic 
acid; which acid, having a ſtrong affinity or attraction 
to water, abſorbs the watery element of the ſpirit, and thus 
ſets the oily one at liberty. | - {1 
A ther is the lighteſt, moſt volatile, and moſt inflammable 
of all known liquors ; it ſwims upon the moſt highly 
rectified ſpirit of wine, as oil does upon water; and if 
dropped on a warm hand, it inſtantly exhales, diffuſing 
a penetrating fragrance, and leaving no moiſture behind. 
It takes fire on the approach of a candle, and goes off in- 
a flaſh like lightning. As it is the moſt volatile and eva- 
porable of all known liquors, it produces a proportionable 
degree of cold; inſomuch that M. Beaume has made the 
mercury of Reaumur's thermometer ſink to 40 degrees 
below the freezing point, by applying linens ſoaked in 
ther to the ball containing the mercury. 
Ather does not eaſily mix with water; ten parts of water 
being neceſſary to diflolve one part of ther. It diſcovers 
a remarkable attraction to gold, though it has no effect 
on other metals. A ther, mixed with a ſolution of gold 
made in acids, imbibes the gold from the acid, keeps 
it perfectly diſſolved and ſuſpended, and becomes of a yel- 
low colour. "This property renders it of great uſe in 
extracting gold from other metals, and in aſcertaining the 
ſmalleſt portions of it in liquids. Thus we may likewiſe 
very expeditiouſly obtain a tinctur2 of gold, or aurum 
otabile. 
Heber has been ſucceſsfully employed in medicine. Dr. 
Morris recites ſeveral inſtances, in which he has applied 
it externally as a remedy for head-achs, for the tooth- 
ach, and for rheumatic complaints; and he has likewiſe 
ee it 13 for the hooping-cough, and in 
yſterical caſes ; and he apprehends, that it may be ad- 
miniſtered in large quantities with ſafety, and prove a 
uſeful medicine in a /yncope and lethargy. He has given 
the following ſafe, eaſy, and certain proceſs, for prepar- 
ing it, | 
Take of rectified ſpirit of wine, three pounds; put it 
into a two-gallon fone bottle ; add to it by two ounces 
at a time, allowing the interval of a quarter of an hour 
between each addition, three pounds and fix ounces of 
the ſtrong vitriolic acid ; let the mixture digeſt without, 
heat for the ſpace of a night; in the morning decant it 
from one veſſel to another three or four times; convey 


it through a glaſs funnel, and long tube, into a retort, 


capable of containing three times the quantity; place it 
in an iron pot, with an inch of ſand at bottom; add 
more ſand round the retort, to the height of the mix- 
ture; ſet it over a quick fire; lute a large receiver to the 
retort, leaving a pin-hole in the luting, unleſs the re- 
ceiver is perforated ; continue the fire, till an ebullition, 
accompanied with large bubbles, is obſerved in the mix- 


u 


ture; then remove the fire entirely: the heat of the ſand 
will be ſufficient to complete the giſtillation of the ther. 

The diſtilled liquor muſt then be put into a clean retort, 
with two or three ounces of fixed alkaline falt ; about 
half the liquor ſhould be drawn off, by a very gentle 
heat, into a large receiver; and this being ſhaken with an 
equal quantity of pump-water, the pure ther will riſe im- 


177. 

The nature and uſe of this ſubſtance were very little known 
to the ancient chemiſts, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Ifaac Newton, 
indeed, were not entirely unacquainted with it ; but it firſt 
began to excite general attention, in conſequence of ſome 
experiments of Frobenius, the feigned name of a German 
chemiſt, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the year 1730; and it was by him denominated ther. 
See Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. viii. p. 744. ix. p. 372. 


Habe, though originally obtained from ſpirit of wine, 
by means of the vitriolic acid, has ſince been produced, 
by means of the other acids; and it has been found, that 
the acid of vinegar is effentially fitter to produce ther, 
than the vitriolic acid. The firſt diſcovery of this kind 
of æther was made by the count de Lauraguais. 
"Che marine acid unites with vinous ſpirits very ſlowly, 
and with great difficulty. Proceſſes for this purpoſe have 
been diſcovered by the marquis de Courtanvaux, M. 
Beaumè, and M. le Baron de*Bormes. The marquis 
employed the ſmoabing ſpirit of Libavius: but M. de 
Bormes uſe of zinc, as a medium for concentrat- 
ing the marine acid. M. Navier, in a proceſs commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences in 1742, ſhews how 
to procure ther by means of ſpirit of nitre, and ſpirit of 
wine, without diſtillation. He direQts to mix them toge- 
ther in a bottle, which is to be exactly cloſed and left at 
reſt, till the ether is formed, and collected like an oil 
upon the ſurface of the liquor. Other methods have been 
ſince publiſhed by M. Rouelle, and M. Beaumè. 

See more on this ſubject in Macquer's Dictionary of Che- 
miſtry, under the article ETHER. 
AE THERIA Herba, is a name given to ERINGO. 


es of the nature of ther. 
Thus, we ſay, the @therial ſpace, ætherial regions, Sc. 
Some of the ancients divided the univerſe, with reſpect 
to the matter contained in it, into elementary and therial. 
Under ther, or the ætherial world, was included all that 
ſpace above the uppermoſt element, viz. fire. This they 
ſuppoſed to be perſectly homogeneous, incorruptible, un- 
changeable, &c. See CORRUPTION. 
"The ancient Platoniſts and 4 ſuppoſe different 
bodies united with the human foul, viz. the groſs, or 
material one; a finer aerial one; atid, thirdly, the fineſt 
of all, which they call ztheria!, celeſtial, &c. Cudworth. 
Intell. Syſtem. c. 4. ” 
The Chaldees placed an ætherial world between the * 2 
reum and the region of the fixed ſtars. Beſide which, they 
ſometimes alſo ſpeak of a ſecond ætherial world, meaning 
by it the ſtarry orb: and a third @thrrial world, by which 
is meant the planetary region. Stanley Hiſt. Phil. 1040. 
ATHERIAL phoſphorus, is a name — given, by Ber- 
nouilli, to that otherwiſe called mercurial, or barometrical 
PHOSPHORUS, 7 | 
ZETHERIAL 021, is a fine, ſubtle, ESSENTIAL 01L, approaching 
neacly to the nature of a ſpirit. \ 
Thus, the pure liquor riſing next after the ſpirit, in the 
diſtillation of turpentine, is called the ætherial oil of tur- 
entine. 
— chemiſts diſtinguiſh two principles in URINE z the 
one a volatile urinous ſalt, reſembling ſpirit of nitre; the 
other, an ætherial oil, or ſulphur, partaking of the nature 
of ſpirit of wine. 
AETHERIAL Heaven. See HEAVEN; 
A THIOPIAN crown, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
ſhell-fiſh, of the genus of the dolium, or concha globoſa. 
It is of a brown 4 — but differs from the common ſhells 
of this genus in having the top, or head, dentated, fo as 
to repretent a crown. / 
A THIOPIS, ſignifies Ethiopian clary ; the decoction of its 
roots is commended in pleuriſies yo? rheumatiſms. 
ATHIOPS mineral, a preparation of 3 uſually made 
by grinding equal quantities of crude quiekſilver and flower. 
of Ffulphur, in a ſtone or iron mortar, till they become in- 
corporated into a black powder. | | 
It is preſcribed for the worms, and all crudities and acri- 
mony of the humours ; and is re infallible againſt 
the-itch, and other cutaneous diſeaſes. | 
A new preparation of thiops is given by Cruger, a Ger- 
man phyſician, which is white and fair; and, on that ac- 
count, called æthieps minerale ſanguine regis ablutum in 
oppoſition to which, he calls the dark, or vulgar kind, 
&thiops cum ſlercore ſub. 


| 


ETHERIAL, ZTreRIvs, ſomething that belongs to, or | 


mediately to the top. See Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 


| 
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| _ on the, contrary, and tome others, reject it as uſe- 
8. 
ATriops album in Pharmacy, quickſilver rubbed with a 
double quantity of crabs-eyes, or of ſugar=candy, till it 
is extinguiſhed. This has been taken by ſome, without 
any ſenſible effect: yet a very ſmall quantity of it has raiſ- 
ed a high ſalivation in others. 8 extinguiſhed in 
prunels, has operated much the ſame way. It is the ſame 
a merc. alkalizat. _ | | 
ETHIOPS antimonialis, is prepared by fluxing equal parts 
of antimony. and ſea-falt, in a crucible: for . * 
matter is then left to cool, and the ſcoria are obtained by 
breaking the crucible ; equal parts of the regulus thus 
made, and of mercury rubbed together, till they are in- 
corporated, will give the compoſition of this name. Dif- 
ferent preparations of the fame kind have been preſcribed, 
and highly commended by ſome phyſicians, in venereal and 
ſcrophulous diſorders. 


Erhlors martialis, is a preparation firſt introduced into 


lowing manner. Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, with water enough to riſe four inches above 
the filings ; tir it every day, and ſupply water as it ex- 
hales, ſo as to keep the filings always covered; and con- 
tinue to do this till a powder of an inky blackneſs be pro- 
duced, which powder is called martial æthiops. 
Arnioes * The ſea- weed, burnt in the open 
air, and reduced into a black powder, is called vegetable 
&thiops. It is ſometimes uſed to remove ſcrophulous twe!l- 


ings. \- 

KI Holes, in Phy/ic, derived ſeom abe, to infa me, 

is a name given to ſuperficial puſtules, or boils, in the ſkin, 
occaſioned by heat. - 

A,THUSA, in Botany, leſſer hemlock, or feoP's parſley, a 
ome of the pentandr:a digynia claſs. Sce HEMTOCE. 
A THYIA, in Zoology, a name by which the old authors 
have called one of the web-footed fowls, ſeeming to be 
the UTAMANIA of Crete, or the common AUK, or RA- 

ZOR-BILL., | ed 

AETIANS, AE TIANI, in Church\Hiftory, a ſect or branch 
of ARIANS, fo called from their leader Aetius, in the fourth 
century. 
that tae Son and Holy Ghoſt are in every reſpect diſſi- 

milar to the Father. 
Whence alſo they are called fnomei and Heterouſtani 
ſometimes pure Arians. 

A TIOLOGICAL, ſomething that aſſigns the cauſe of an 
effect, or appearance, 

ATIOLOGY, in Medicine, a rationale, or diſcourſe of the 
caufe of a diſeaſe. The word is compounded of aria, 
cauſe, and Y diſcourſe. In this ſenſe, we ſay, the 
etiology ff the ſmall-pox, of the hydrophobia, of the gout, 
the dropſy, &c. 

AET1OLOGY is uſed for a figure in Rhetoric, whereby, in re- 
lating an event, we aſſign alſo the cauſe of it. which 
ſenſe, etiology differs from color, as the former aſſigns the 
true cauſe, the latter only a feigned or ſpecious one. 

The ſceptics were profeſſed opponents of all &tiology, or 
argumentation from cauſes. 

A&TITES, or eagle-ftone, in Natural Hiſtiry, a flinty or 
cruſtated ſtone, hollow within, and containing a nucleus, 
which, on ſhaking, rattles within. It was ert, in 
repute for ſeveral . as well as medical 
powers; ſuch as preventing abortion, diſcovering thieves, 
and other ridiculous properties. 5 88 
The word is formed from aer, eagle; the popular tra- 


dition being, that it is found in the eagle's neſt, whither 
it is ſuppoſed to be carried while the female fits, to prevent 


her eggs from being rotten. 

The LAris ætites is found in ſeveral parts: near Trevoux 
in France, one can ſcarce dig a few feet, without finding 
conſiderable ſtrata or beds, of the coarſe, or feruginous 


ochre. | 

But the fineſt and moſt valued of all the eagle-ſtones, are 
accidental ſtates of one or other of our common PR- 
BLES. Theſe are ſo far from being a peculiar ſpecies or 
foſſil; though uſually accounted ſuch, that they are not 
determinately of any one fpecies of pebble. That, how- 
ever, which moſt uſually furniſhes them, is the brown- 
centered pebble, with whitiſh, bluiſh, and brown cruſts. 


— —„— 


| The plain hiſtory of this remarkable foſſil is this: the 


| central nucleus of many ſpecies of pebbles, peculiarly of 
this, is coarſer than reſt. of the ſtone, that is, it is 
made up of more earth and leſs cryſtal : the natural con- 
ſequence of which muſt be, that being of a more looſe 
| and rare texture, it is in drying more apt to ſhrink than 


matter. The central nucleus in this ſpecies is alfo ſur- 
rounded with a whitiſh cruſt, of a more looſe texture, 


| Authors are not agreed as to the merits of &thiops mine- 
Ea | 


— — 


and more ſubject to ſhrink in drying than even the uu 
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ral. Cheyne, and many more; commend it klghly, Boer- 


medicine by M. _ junior, and is made in the fol- 


The Aetians were of the ſtrifter kind of Arians, who helq 


kind They are originally ſoft, and of the colour of yellow 


ſuch maſſes as are compoſed of a harder and purer 


„mar and ſecon 
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theus itſelf; and being compoſed of more earth and leſs 
, is alfo more friable and ſoft. The outer circles 

this ſtone are of a much harder ſubſtance. When- 
ever the earthy matter in the nucleus, and firſt cruſt of 
this pebble, a little exceeds its juſt proportion, the con- 
fequence will be, that the ſtone will become an @t:tes : 
for the nucleus ſhrinking and contracting itſelf to a ſmall 
ſize on the evaporation, of its fluid matter, muſt feparate 
itſelf from its firſt cruſt, and that alſo ſhrinking, muſt 
be drawn backward toward the other cruſts ; whence the 
cavity will become larger between that and the nucleus, 
and conſequently, the nucleus will rattle in it when the 
ſtone is ſhaken. The pebble in this ſtate rae har af- 
terwards rolled about by waters, the nucleus has by rolltn 
broken to pieces all the inner cruſt, and is uſually foun 
in the hollow of the ſtone, buried in a large quantity of a 
whitiſh powder. : 
Theſe eagle-ſtones are not uncommon in our gravel-pits, 
but being by their hollowneſs rendered leſs ſtrong than the 
ſolid pebbles, we frequently find them broken. Hill. 
The e#tites is alſo known by the names eutocium, echites, 
lapis aguilæ, erodialis, aquileius, & lapis prægnans; ſome 
rank it under the claſs of precious ſtones, to which it has 
no title. Some think it may come properly enough under 
that of figured ſtones. 

TNA ſalt, sal tne, a name given by ſome authors to 
the ſal ammoniac, which is found on the ſurface and ſides 
of the openings of tna, and other burning mountains 
after their eruptions; and ſometimes on the ſurface of the 
ferruginous matter which they throw out. This falt 
makes a very various appearance in many caſes ; it is ſome- 
times found in and thick cakes, fometimes only 
in form of a thin powder, ſcattered over the ſurface of 
the earth and ſtones. Some of this ſalt is yellow, ſome 
white, and fome greeniſh. . 

This falt is a conCRETE of nitre, ſulphur, and vitriol, 
burnt and ſublimed together ; Borelli found once a vaſt 
quantity of this ſalt on mount tna, and tried many ex- 
periments on it; from whence he concluded, that this 
SALT is ſo far from occaſioning the exploſions of that 
mountain, as ſome have ſuppoſed, that it not exiſt in 
it, but is formed during the burning. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 


100. 

AFDELLES, in Icbihyology, a name given by the Cretans 
to the fiſh called at Rome, donzellina and zigurella. It is 
the julis of authors, and, according the Artedian ſyſ- 
tem, is a ſpecies of the LaBRUs. Artedi diſtinguiſhes 
it from the others, by the name of the palmar labrus, 
with variegated fides, and two large teeth in the upper 
aw. y | | 

AFF A, a weight uſed on the Gold Coaſt of Guinea, It is 

ual to an ounce, and the half of it is called eggeba. 
Mot of the blacks on the Gold Coaſt give theſe names 
to thoſe weights. 

AFF ATOMIA, in Ancient Law, a kind of donation made 
by thruſting a wand into the perſon's boſom, to whom it 
was made. Du-Cange. 

AFFECTIO bovina, js a diſeaſe incident to cattle, occaſion- 
ed by a little woRx , bred between the fleſh and the ſkin ; 
which works its way over all parts of the body. 

AFFECTION, in a proper ſenſe, denotes an ATTRIBUTE 
peculiar to ſome ſubject, and ariling from the very idea or 
eflence of it. 

The word is formed from afficere, to affect; the $UBJECT 
being here ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure affeted, or acted on, 
by the _ attributed to 5 85 4 

n this ſenſe, ,fection is ſynonymous wi operty, or 
with what the '. nw S ; ro _ quarto — ag . 
Philoſophers are divided as to 5 doctrine and diviſion of 
affeftions : according to Ariſtotle, they are either /ubord:- 
nating, Or ſubordinated ; under the firſt of which comes 


only mede ; and under the ſecond, finiteneſs, place, and time. | 


The generality of Peripatetics divide affefions into inter- 
nal, as, motion and finiteneſs ; and external, as place and 
time, According to Sperlingius, affettions are better di- 
vided into /imple or united, and disjuntt or ſeparate un- 
der the firſt come quantity, quality, place, and time; un- 
der the ſecond, motion, and re/?. 
Sperlingius then ſeems to reject finiteneſs from the num- 
ber of affefions; and Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, 
quantity and pale bub the difference is not irreconcile- 
able; ſince Sperlingius does not deny body to be finite, 
nor Ariſtotle, and his followers, that it has quantum and 
obs : Only they have not made peculiar heads and titles 
or theſe, 
Actions are alſo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of body, and 
thoſe of mind. 
AFFECTIONS of 
ſioned or i 
comes to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed. 
The affefions if body are ſometimes 
ary. ; 


body, are certain modifications of it ; occa- 


AFFECTIONS, primary, are thoſe whick ariſe either from | 


2 


uced by motion ; in virtue of which, a body 


ſubdivided into pri- | 


A'FF 


the idea of matter, as quantity and or from that 
of form, as quality and power; or both together, as mo- 
tion, place, and time. | f 

AFFECTIONS, ſecondary, or derivative, are thoſe which ariſe 
from ſome of the primary; e. gr. from quantity, as di- 
viſibility, continuity, contiguity, finity, impenetrability z 
from figure, as regularity and irregularityy from quality, 

| as health, ſtrength, &c. a; 

AFFECTIONS of mind, are what we more uſually call pas- 
SIONS, 

AFFECTIONsS, mechanical, See MECHANICAL afßfections. 

AFFECTION, in Phy/iology, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
that impreſſion which is made on our minds by ſubjects 
either within us, or without us; but affe#ion more com- 
monly denotes that lively ſenſe of pleaſure, or of aver- 
ſion, which we feel from certain objects. Thus a pic- 
ture repreſenting beings ſhocking to nature, is fd to 
affef us diſagrecably; and thus the relation of a generous 
or heroic action is ſaid to ace us ny 

AFFECTION is more peculiarly uſed, in Medicine, for a 
morbid, or preternatural ſtate of body, or ſome of its 
parts. Thus we fay, an HYPOCHONDRIACAL, an HY- 
STERICAL affeftien. And, in like manner, ſuch a 
of the body is 22 i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized with a 
DISEASE. The ſick are frequently miſtaken as to the 
place affected, by reaſon of the conſent between the ſeveral 

. parts, which often makes a diforder in one part to be felt in 

- another, 

AFFEERORS, AFFERATORES, in Law, perſons appointed 
in court-leets, and other plac :s, upon oath, to ſettle and 
moderate the FINEs of ſuch as have committed faults ar- 
bitrarily puniſhable. or which have no expreſs penalty ſet 
down by ſtatute. See ſtat, 25 Edw. III. cap. 7. 

The word is formed, according to Cowel, of the French 
offer to affirm ; by reaſon thoſe appointed to this office 

affirm, upon their oaths, what penalty they think, in 
conſcience, the offender hath deſerved. ers better 
derive it from affeurer, a word in the cuſtomary of Nor- 
mandy, rendered by the Latin interpreters, taxare, to ſet 
the price of a thing; as &/timare, indicare, &c,—Kitchin 
joins the three words as /ynonyma ; affidati, amerciatores, 
afferores. 

AFFERI, in Law, See AvERIA. 

AFFETTUQSO, or Con AFFETTO, in the Italian Mufic, 
is uſed te that kind of muſic, which muſt be per- 
formed in a very tender, moving, and affecting manner; 

and for that reaſon rather flow than faſt. 

AFFIANCE, in Law, the plighting of troth between a 
man and woman, upon an agreement in marriage to be had 
between them. 

AFFIDATIO Deminorum, ſignifies an oath taken by the 
_ in parliament : thus called in the Rot. Parl. Hen. 

AFFIDATUS, or AFF1DIATUs, in our Law Books, de- 
notes a tenant by 4 09a _ | 
Afidati are not properly vaſlals, but gu, vaſlals, or per- 
— who vow fealty 4 and put 2 * 

rotection of, another. N 
n this ſenfe they amount to the ſame with what are other- 
wiſe called commendati, and recommendati. - 

AFFIDAVIT, an oArk, in writing, ſworn before ſome 
perſon who hath authority to take ſuch oath ; and made 
uſe of, and read in court, upon motions ; though not al- 
lowed upon trials. | oi 
In the court of Chancery is an Ffidawvit-oFFICE, under 
the direction of a Mafter of CHANCERY. 

AFFILIATION, ApFiLiaTio, in Middle Age Writers, 
the ſame with adoption. 

22 the ancient Gauls, affiliation" was a fort of adop- 

tion only practiſed among the great. It was performed with 

military ceremonies : the father preſented a battle- axe to 
the perſon he was to adopt for his ban, as an intimation that 
he was to preſerve the effects he thus called him to ſucceed to, 


/ 


— 


by arms. 

AF FIN Ad E is ſometimes uſed, in Ancient Law Books, for 
the refining of metals. 

AFF INITY properly imports a relation contracted between 
one of two parties married, and the kindred of the other 


arty. | 

U he word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, tc, and 
finis, boundary, limit ; by reaſon, as the lawyers ſay, that 
one of the families here approaches to the bounds of the 
other: Puod duc cognationes per nuptias copulantur, & 
altera ad alterius cognationes — accedit. Or, as an- 
other expreſſes it, Quad utriuſque cognationis fines in unum 
locum conferuntur. bY, | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
conſanguinity, Which is a relation by blood. 
In the Moſaical Law there are ſeveral degrees of affinity, 
wherein marriage is expreſly prohibited, which yet ſeem not 
at all prohibited by the Jaw of nature, | 


The Canonifts diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of affinity. = The 
firſt, that contracted between the huſband and the rela- 


tions 


tions by blood of his wife; and between the wife and the 
relations by blood of her huſband. 
The ſecond, between the huſband and thoſe related to his 
wife by marriage; and the wife, and thoſe ſo related to 
her huſband. | | Is 
The third, between the huſband and the relations of his 
wife's relations; and the wife, and the relations of her 
huſband's relations. 8 a 
By the fourth council of Lateran, held in 1213, it was 
decreed, that none but the firſt kind was any real affinity; 
the reſt being mere refinements, which ought to be ſet 
aſide. | D EN 
e degrees are reckoned after the ſanie manner in affinity 
as in conſanguinity ; and therefore differently in the Canon 
Law from what they are in the C:vi/ Law. 
Whatever line or degree of conſanguinity the kindred of 
of one of the parties married are in, they are in the ſame 
line and degree of affinity to the other. And again, in 
whatever line or degree of affinity perſons are, in the firſt 
kind, they are in the ſame in the ſecond and third kinds 
of affinity. Hence ariſe what we may call a direct and 
collateral, an aſcending and a deſcending line of affinity. 
The Romaniſts talk of a /piritua/ affinity, contracted by 
the ſacrament of baptiſm and confirmation. In that 
church, a god-father may not marry with his god-daugh- 
ter, without a diſpenſation. | 
Affinity does not found any real kinſhip; it is no more 
than a kind of fiction, introduced on account of the 
cloſe relation between huſband and wife. It is even faid 
to ceaſe, when the cauſe of it ceaſes. Hence a woman 
who is not capable of being a witneſs for her huſband's 
brother, during his lite-time, is allowed for a witneſs, 
when a widow, by reaſon the affinity is diſſolved. Yet 
with regard to the contracting marriage, affinity is not 
diſſolved by death, though it be in every thing elſe. 
The degrees and terms of affinity are 23 father - in 
law, i. e. huſband's or wife's father, in Latin /zcer ; 
ſtep- father, i. e. mother's huſband, vitricus , mother-in- 
law, i. e. huſband's or wife's mother, /ocra ; ſtep-mo- 
ther, i. e. father's wife, y9verca ; ſon-in-law, gener ; 
daughter-in-law, nurus; ſtep-daughter, i. e. putbang's 
or wiic's daughter by another marriage, privigna ; ſtep- 
ſon, i. e. huſband's or wife's ſon by a former marriage, 
privignus ; which two laſt, contidered in relation to each 
other, are called comprivignt ; ſon-in-law, i. e. daughter's 
huſband ; brother-in-law, i. e. huſband's brother, or ſiſ- 
ter's huſband, /-vir ; wife's brother, brother's wife; ſiſ- 
ter-in-law, i.e. huſband's or wife's ſiſter. Calv. Lex. jur. 
AFFINITY, in the Civil Law, is divided into c:v1/, that be- 
tween free perſons ; and jervile, that between flaves. 
AFe:iiTY, legitimate, is that contracted by a proper and 
legal matrimony ; or, between ſlaves, by contubernium. | 
AFFINITY, illegitimate, that contracted out of legal mar- 
riage. 
Affinity may be contracted by an unlawful commerce: 
thus a perſon who has impregnated two ſiſters, is prohi- 
bited marrying either of them; thus an affinity may com- 
mence between huſband and wife, by his lying with her 
ſiſter. 
AFFINITY, true, is that ſubſiſting while the marriage be- 
tween the two parties ſubſiſts. . 
Arrixirv, guad, that ſubſiſting either after the diſſolution 
of the marriage, as between a huſband and his wife's 


Vox. I. N* 7. 
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daughter, begot by another after her being divorc:d from 
him ; or before the marriage is ſolemnized, as that be- 
"tween a father and a daughter, only eſpouſed, or betrotued 
to his ſon. | 
AFFINITY. is alſo uſed figuratively, for a conformity, or 
agreement, between one Song a another, 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to diverſity, va- 
ſition, &c. 


riety; op | 

Biſhop Wilkins gives tables, whereiri things are claſſed 

according to their affinities. Vide Real Charact. p- ii. 
22. | 


enckelius has a treatiſe on the af/inity between vegetables 
and minerals. 

AFFINITY is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the re- 
lation or ſimilitude between LaxGuaGes, occaſioned by 
their being derived from the ſame ſource. 

We uſe allo affinity of words, ſounds, &c. 

AFFINITY, in Chemiſtry, is a term which correſponds to 
attraction in the mechanical philoſophy, and denotes the 
tendency which the conſtituent parts of bodies have to 
unite, and the power by which they adhere when united. 
It is ſometimes called cle ve attration, or the power »f 
combination. | 

AFFINITY, /imple, is either that power of mutual union, 
which ſubſiſts between the integrant and homogen-ous 
parts of the ſame body, more properly called 4ttraion 
of coheſion 3; or that which produces the union and adhe- 
rence of the heterogeneous parts of two different bodies, 
from which reſults a new compound body, whoſe pro- 
perties are different from thoſe of the two principles 

. whereby it is formed: e. g. two bodies, each by itſelf 
very eaſily fulible in fire, as lead and ſulphur, ſhall form 
a compound very difficult of fuſion; and two which can- 
not ſeparately be made to melt at all, as pure clay and 
chalk, can melt with eaſe when joined together. This is 
ſometimes denominated 

AFFINITY of compoſition ; though this term is more gene- 
rally applied to the powers of union, which are diſco- 
verable in a number of heterogeneous bodies, whoſe diſ- 
ſimilar parts are blended together. Chemical union, and 
the properties _ thence 2 are exempt from all 
known mechaniſm; nor can the united bodies be ſepa- 
rated by any mechanical force. But a third body may 
have a ſtronger affinity to either of the component mat- 
ters than they have to one another ; in which cafe, on 
preſenting to the compound this third body, the former 
union is broken, and one of the firſt bodies coaleſces 
with the third, while the other is detached and ſeparated. 
And the refult of the combination will be very various, 
according to the nature and number of the ſubſtanc 
employed. 
M. Geoffroy, and M. Gellert, have given tables of the 
different degrees of affinity, between moſt of the bodies 
employed in chemi/{ry, combined in various ways; where=- 
by we may foretel the reſult of any mixture, what will 
be the iſſue of the combat, which will ſurmount, and 
which give way to the other. 
Some objections to theſe tables, with illuſtrations of them, 
are given in the Mem. Acad. Scienc. for the yeag 1720, 
p- 24. and in the Hiſt. p. 42. and likewiſe in an appen- 
dix to the jars a edition of Macquer's Chem. Dict. 


See alſo the tables, with two additional columns, in that 
of M. Geoffroy, by Dr. Black. 
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Theſe tables though in many reſpects inaccurate and 
defective, may be N conſiderable uſe. Each of them 
conſiſts of a number of columns. At the head of each 
column is placed the ſubſtance, the affinities of which 
are to be compared with the ſeveral ſubſtances placed be- 
low it in the ſame ＋ ; and they are diſpoſed in the 
order of their ſtrongeſt affrmes. 
It is likewiſe 2 that any ſubſtance in any 
of theſe columns may be ſeparated from the ſubſtance at 
the head of that column, by any of the intervening ſub- 
ſtances. For a farther explication of the nature and uſe, 
as. well as the defects of theſe tables, conſult the Die- 
tionary above cited. a L 
AFFION, is a name given by the Arabians to opium; and 
alſo to an electary, in which opium is an ingredient, 
AFFIRMATION, affirmatis, in Logic, 2 poſitive propo- 
ſition, alledging the truth or reality of ſomething. 
Affirmation is defined, by the Logicians, an act whereby 
we attribute one idea to another; as ſuppoſing it to be- 
long, or agree thereto.— As when, conceiving perfection 
to agree to the Deity, we ſay, (is perfect. 
This, on other occaſions, is called ENUNCIATION, PRo- 
| POSITION, COMPOSITION, and JUDGING, 
AFFIRMATION, in Law, ſignifies the ratifying or conſirm- 


ing a'former law, or judgment. 


A 


We fay, to affirm a judgment : the houſe of lords, on an 
appeal, affirmed the lord chancellor's decree. Ga 


AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed in Grammar, by ſome re- 


finers upon that art, for what is uſually called a vers ; 
becauſe the office of that part of ſpeech is to expreſs 
what we affirm or attribute to any ſubject. 


AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed for a ſolemen form of ——_ 


the truth, allowed to be uſed by the Quakers, inſt 
of an oath, which they hold abſolutely unlawful to take. 


See the form of the affirmation, &c. under the article 
QUAKER. 


AFFIRMATION is of divers kinds, tacit, by words, by a 


nod, or 2 &c. . 
In a civil law ſenſe, affirmation may be divided into /im- 
pie which is that from which no obligation ariſes; and 
valified, which infers an obligation. 
he requiſitcs of this latter are that it be, 1. deliberate 
and free; 2. ſincere; 3. certain and ſpecific ;. 4. clear 
and. perſpicuous. 


AFFIRMATIVE, in Logic. See AFFIRMATION. 


There are univerſal affirmative propoſitions ; and ſuch, 

uſually, are the firſt of sYLLoG18Ms, | 

In Algebra we have alſo affirmative or poſitive QUANnTI- 

TIES, which have their appropriated CHARACTERS. 

FFIRMATIVE /igr, or character. See Wr 
1 | FFIR - 
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AFFIRMATIVE, in Grammar. Authors diſtinguiſh afir-] and puniſhable by juſtices of peace in their ſeſſions, by 
mative particles; ſuch is, yes. , * ; fine and impriſoument; and it differs from As8auLT, in 
The term affirmative is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubfantively. | that it is a wrong to the public; whereas aflault is of a 
Thus we ſay, the affirmative is the more probable fide of | private nature. Lamb. lib. ii. A conſtable, or private 
the queſtion : there were ſo many votes, or voices, for the] perſon, may ſeize offenders where they are aflembled in a 
affirmative. Da. 3 | tumultuous manner. 3 Inſt. 158. H. P. C. 135. 
Arrmuarivt is particularly applied, in the Roman I- AFFREIGHTMENT), or AFFRETAMENT, AFFRETA- 
UISITION; to fuch heretics as own the errors and opi-“ MENTUM, in Law, ſignifies the FRIEGHT of a ſhip. 
nions with which they are charged; and maintain them] The word is formed from the French fret, which ex- 
in their examination with firmneſs and reſolution. refles the ſame thing. | 
AFFIX, in Grammar, a particle added at the cloſe of a AFF RONTE, in Heraldry, is underſtood of animals borne ' 
word, either to diverſify its form, or alter its ſignifica-] in an xscurchzow as facing, or with their heads turned 
tion. In Which ſenſe, affix is the fame. with ſuffix ; towards each other. 'This 1s otherwiſe called confronte z 
though affix is ſometimes, but leſs properly, applied more | and ſtands oppoſed to adeſſe. : 
enerally fo as to include prefix * I Fhe word is French, and literally ſignifies the fame. It 
The word is Latin, affixus, compounded of ad and g, is compounded of ad, tc, and frons, forehead. ; 
JI. a AFFUIAGE, affuiagium, in Ancient Cufloms, a right of 
We meet with affixes in the Saxon, the German, and] cutting fuel-wood in a foreſt, or the like, for maintaining 
other northern languages; but more eſpecially in the] family-fire. Du-Cange. 


—— — 


Hebrew, and other oriental tongues. The word is derived from affoer, q. d. affocare, to make 
The Hebrew affixes are ſingle ſyllables, frequently ſingle @ fire, of ad and focus. | | 
, letters, ſubjoined to nouns and verbs; and contribute not} AFFUSION, che act of pouring fome fluid ſubſtance on 


a little to the brevity of that 3 another body. 
The oriental languages are much the ſame as to the Ra-| Dr. Grew gives ſeveral experiments of the luctation 


DICALS; and differ chiefly from each other as to affixes| ariſing from the ai of divers menſtruums on all ſorts 
and PREFIXEs, Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. tom. ix. p.] of bodies. — 


334 Divines and church hiſtorians ſpeak of BAPTISM by affu- 
AF p LATUS, literally denotes a blaſt of wind, breath, or| en; which amounts to much the ſame with what we 
vapour, ſtriking with force againſt another body. It | now call fprinkling. | 


- ſometimes a the body with a diſeaſe, which is a ſpe- | AFLOAT, a ſhip is faid to be afloat, when ſhe is buoyed 
cies of the of - mag up by the water from the ground. | 
The word is formed from ad and flare, to blow. AFOBA, in Botany, a name given, by the natives of Gui- 
Naturaliſts ſometimes ſpeak of the 22 of ſerpents. nea, to a kind of plant, of the genus of the JD, or 
Tully ufes the word figuratively, for a divine INSPIRA-| kidney-bean. They uſe it pounded and mixed with oil, to 
— . TION. In which ſenſe, he aſcribes all great and eminent | cure the itch, and other cutaneous foulneſſes. It is more 
accompliſhments to a divine afflatus. hairy than the common kinds, and its leaves are very 
AFFLICTION is not itſelf, in propriety of medical ſpeech, ſmall. Phil. Tranſ. N* 232. 
i a diſeaſe, but it produces many; for -whatever excites | AFRA avis, in Natural Hiſtery. See PixTaADo. 
| | envy, anger, or hatred, produces diſeaſes from tenſe fibres; | AFRICAN company. See the article Company. 
as whatever excites fear, grief, joy, or delight, begets diſ- | AFRICANUS fes. Gerard mentions four ſpecies of this 
caſes from relaxation. flower; Miller enumerates and deſcribes thirteen ; but 
Many chronical diſeaſes, 7 — the thiſia, ipring they are of no repute in medicine. 
from affii#on. For a very remarkable hiſtory of the ef- | AFRICTA denotes a kind of wafers, which the ancients 
fect of affliftion, fee Hiſt. de Acad. Roy. des Scienc. | uſed in their facrifices. Arnob. lib. vii. | 
an. * | AFSLAGERS, perſons appointed by the burgo-mafters of 
AFFLUX, in E!-Aricity, is oppoſed to effiux ; and both] Amſterdam, to preſide over the public fales made in that 
terms were uſed by the abbe Nollet, and alſo by Dr. city. They muſt always have a clerk of the ſecretary's 
offic 


Watſon, previous to the diſcovery of poſitive and nega- e with them, to take an account of the fale. They 
tive electrics. They apprehended, that in ail electrical] correſpond to our BROKERS, or AUCTIONEERS« 
operations, there was both an afflux of electrical matter AFT, behind, or near the ſtern of the ſhip. 
to the globe and the conductor, and likewiſe an efflux of | AFTER-BIRTH, among Midwives, the coat, or mem- 

1 the ſame matter from them. Dr. Watſon ſoon corrected | branes, wherein the FoETVUS is incloſed in utero. | 

this miſtaken opinion; but the abbe Nollet was more te- It is thus called, becauſe it comes away ſome time after 

5 nacious; and he was confirmed in his attachment to] the fetus ; by way of a ſecond birth, or DELIVERY. 

| this favourite theory by obſerving, that bodies not infu- | Phyſicians uſually call it the s£cunDiNE. It alſo includes 
lated, lungef in ele&ric atmoſpheres, ſhewed ſigns of | the placenta uterina, popularly called the womb-cake. 
electricity ; not perceiving, that the electricity of ſuch] In brutes it is denominated the HEAm, or clcaning. See 
bodies was in its nature and effects different from, and | Collect. Acad. P. E. tom. iii. p. 464. 
directly oppoſite to that of the eleCtrihed body, in the] Authors ſpeak of a ſtrange kind of after-birth, of the 
atmoſphere of which they were involved. See ELegc-| mole-kind, frequent _ Dutch women, where it is 
TRICITY- | called /uyger, q. d. leech, naturaliſts mo/a wolatilis. 
AFFORAGE, in the French Cu/toms, a duty paid to the | The ſkeleton of one of theſe is deſcribed and repreſented 
lord of a- diſtrict, for permiſſion to fell wine, or other | by Thomas Bartholine. Ephem. Germ. dec. 1. ann. 2. 
liquors, within his ſeignory. | . 160. p. 255. "* 
Afforage is alſo uſed for the rate or price of proviſions laid | The after-births of tipe children are brought away more 
and fixed, by the provoſt, or ſherifts, of Paris. eaſily than thoſe of abortions. See Medic. Ef. Edinb. 
AFFORCEMENT,, afforciamentum, in ſome ancient char-] vol. ii. p. 212. | : | 


ters, denotes a FORTRESS, or work of FDRTIFICATION | AFTER-math, among Huſbandmen, the after-grafs, or ſe- 


and DEFENCE, * cond mowings of graſs; or elſe graſs or ſtubble cut after 
the word is derived from the barbarous Latin afforciare, | corn, | 
_ to ftrengthen, confirm. AFTER=-noon, the latter half of the artificial day, or that 
AFFORESTING, afforre/tatis, the turning ground into | ſpace between noon and night. 
FOREST. Ihe ancient Romans dedicated their aftern9915 to diver- 
In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſite to DEAFFOREST- | fion, as their forenoons to buſixe(s ; and their uſual di- 
ING. 


verſions were the game called pia, and other exerciſes 
of the body, eſpecially walking, or riding. "Theſe laſted 
till the eighth or ninth hour, anſwering -to our three 
o'clock, which was the time for the baths. After bathing, 
and denominations were brought to ſue for relief; which | they anointed and perfumed themſelves ; and, about the 
_ was, at length, obtained, and commiſſions were granted | tenth hour, went to c@na, ſupper, about three hours be- 
to ſurvey and perambulate the foreſt, and ſeparate all the | fore ſun-ſet; which done, the day was ended at the 
new aff »reſicd lands, and re-convert them to the uſes of | public ſpectacles, theatrical, or amphitheatrical ſports ; 
their proprietors, - under the name and quality of PURLigeu, | with muſic, ſinging, and the like. : 


or pavralle land, AFTER-/ails uſually comprehend all thoſe which are ex- 
AFFRANCHISEMENT. See Maxumiss10Nn. 


a tended on the mizen- maſt, and on the ſtays, between the 
AFFRAY, in Laus, is derived from the French word ef- | mizen and main-maſts. 


Hager, to affright, and it formerly meant no more; as | AFTER-pains, are pains felt in the loins, the groin, &c. 
where perſons appeared with armour, or weapons, not | after - birth is brought away. t 
uſually worn, to the terror of others. Stat, 2 Edw. III. They ſeem to ariſe from a diſtention of the ligaments of 
Cap. 3. But it now implies a ſkirmiſh or fighting be- | the uterus in time of DELIVERY, and are ſeldom dan erous, 
tween two or more, and there muſt be a ſtroke given or | unleſs aggravated by a detention of the lochia.—'T'o pre- 
offered, or a weapon drawn, otherwiſe it is not an af-] vent them, oil of ſweet almonds, ſpermaceti, ſyrup of 

_ fray, 3 Inſt. 158. It is inquirable in the court leet, | eapillus Veneris, &c. are uſually preſcriþed. . 


7 AFTER. 


"Che Conqueror, and his ſucceſſors, continued a refling 
the lands of the ſubject, for many reigns ; till the griev- 
ance hecame ſo notorious, that the people of all degrees 


Artex-/warms, in ſpeaking of bees, are ſecondaty or poſ- 
— 1 found to quit the hives within 
a fortnight after the firſt, 1 
Butler tells us, that the after-/warms differ from the prime 
in that the latter are directed by the vulgar, or crowd of 
bees, whoſe only rule is the fulneſs of the hive ; whereas 
the former are appointed by the ruling bees, and indi- 
cated by a noiſe or call; which theſe make for the 2 
of two or three as it were to give warning to the 
— herd das + for a wed | Within eight or 
ten days after the prime ſwarm is gone, if the princeſs 
next in order find a competent number fledged and ready, 
ſhe begins to tune her treble voice, in a mournful and 
begging note, as if ſhe prayed the queen-mother to let 
them go; to which voice, if ſhe vouchſafe a reply, by 
tuning her baſe to the other's treble, it marks her con- 
ſent ; in conſequence of which, within a day or two af- 
ter, if the weather allow, the new ſwarm appears. If 
the prime ſwarm be broken, the after will both call and 
ſwarm the ſooner, perhaps the next day; in which a 
third, ſometimes a fouth, ſucceeds in ſame ſeaſon : 
© but all uſually within a fortnight after the prime ſwarm. 
See SWARM. : b 
AF TO, in Botany, a name given by the natives of Guinea, 
to a plant of the ery/imum kind, which they grind to pow- 
der, and take as ſnuff, to cure the head-ach. Petiver has 
called this ptant the woody and wooly ery/imum, or hedge- 
muſtard, of the coaſts of Guinea. Phil. Tranf. N* 232. 
AGA, in the language of the Moguls, &c. ſignifies a great 
lord, or comms: . 
In this laſt ſenſe, the term is alſo uſed among the Turks: 
thus, the aga of the janizaries is their colonel ; and is the 
only perſon who is allowed to appear before the grand 
ſeignior, without his arms acroſs his breaſt, in the poſture 
of a ſlave. The capi aga, is the captain of the gate of the 
ſeraglio. 
The title aga is alſo Sued by way of courteſy, to ſeve- 
ral perſons of diſtinction, though not in any office, or 
command, to entitle them to it; as to the eunuchs of the 
ſeraglio. 
The chief officers under the KHAN of Tartary are called 
this name. And among the Algerines, we read of 
agas choſen from among the boluck baſbis (the firſt rank of 
military officers), and ſent to govern in chief the towns 
and garriſons of that ſtate. 
On ſome occaſions, in lieu of aga, they ſay aga/fi, or 
agaſſi. Thus the aga, or governor of the pages, is called 
capi agaſſi 3 and the age or general of the e, ſpahilar 
agaſſi. , ; : 
AGa"Creten/ium, ſignifies the Spaniſh milk-thiftle. 
AGAl, fee Adio. i f 
AGALAC TIA, in Phy/ic, ſignifies a deficiency of milk in 
a mother, who is therefore called by Hippocrates aſa- 


AAKXTO« F 
AGALLOCHUM, a medicinal wood imported from the 
Eaſt Indies, uſually in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant ſcent. 
The word is derived from the verb aſaxxzuai, I boaſt, in 
alluſion to the excellency of its odour, ' | 
AGALLOCHUM is otherwiſe called /ignum aloes and æyloaloe, 


3 d. aloe-wood, not that it is produced from the common 


oe- plant, which yields the inſpiſſated juice of that | 
name. It is the uce of a tree of very different 
kind, growing in the Eaſt Indies, particularly Sumatra 


and Cochinchina. Some call it likewiſe LIGNUM para- 
diſi, It yields a concrete oil. See its chemical hiſtory 
in Neumann's Works, p. 420. by 

It is of a bluiſh purple colour, marked with veins and 
ſpots, very heavy and bitter ; when burnt it yields K 
of an aſtringent liquor, and a ſweet aromatic fume. It 


is hot and drying, and efteemed a great ſtrengthener of | 


the nerves in general, but particularly of the head and 
ſtomach | 


The various names and accounts given of the agallochum 
are ſo very different, as well as the ſpecimens of it com- 
mon in our ſhops, that it does not ſeem to be properly 
known amongſt us. 
AGALMATA, in Antiquity, originally denoted the orna- 
ments of temples and ftatues; but came afterwards to be 
ularly uſed for the ſtatues and temples themſelves. 
AGAPES, or Acara, in Church Hiftory, à kind of reli- 
' gious feſtival, celebrated, in the ancient church, to keep 
up a harmony and concord —_ members. 
The word'is formed of the G alan, love. 
In the primitive days the agapes were held without ſcan- 
dal, or offence ; but in after-times, the heathens began 
to tax them with impurity. —This gave occaſion to a re- 
formation of theſe agape. 0 
The kiſs of charity, with which the ceremony uſed to 
end, was no | given between different ſexes ; and 
it was expreſsl forbidden to have any beds, or couches 
for the conveniency of thoſe who ſhould' be diſpoſed to 
eat more at their caſe. Notwithſtanding theſe precau- 


— 
— 


who, to remove all occaſion of 


AGAPIS api; in Natural Hiſfts 


AGARENI, or AGARENIANS, a name 


kinds; the male, the female, 


tions, the abuſes committed in them became ſo notorious, 
Vol. I. Ne 8. 
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that the holding of them (in churches at leaſt; was f- 
lemnly condemned, at the council of Carthage, in the 


r 397+. v 

dome authots imagine the agapæ to have been, not a 
commemoration of our Saviour, but a cuſtom borrowed 
from the heathens: Mos vero ille, ut referunt; ſays Sedu- 
lius, on the XIth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Corinth. de 
Gentili adhuc ſuperſtitione venicbat. And Fauſtus; the 

anichee; is repreſented, by St. Auguſtine; as reproaching 
the Chriſtians with converting the heathen facrifices into 


a gapæ. 


Ac AE ſignifies alſo an afternoon, or evening's meal. 
AGAPE T in Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, a name given to cer- 


tain virgins and widows, who in the ancient church, 
aſſociated themſelves with, and attended on ics, 
out of a motive of piety and charity: 
In the primitive days there were women inſtituted pz A- 
CONESSES ; who, devoting themſelves to the ſervice of 
the church, took up their abode with the miniſters, and 
aſſiſted them in their functions. 
In the fervour of the primitive piety, there was nothing 
ſcandalous in theſe ſocieties ; but they afterwards dege- 
nerated into libertiniſm: infomuch, that St. Jerom 
with indignation, unde agapetarum peſtis in eccleſias in- 
trout ? I his gave — to councils to ſuppreſs them 
—St. Athanaſius mentions a 2 named Leontius, 
uſpicion, offered to mu- 
tilate himſelf, to preſerve his beloved companion. 
„a name given by an- 
cient writers, to a ſtone of a duſky yellow, or the co- 
lour of a lion's ſkin; it was held in great eſteem in many 
nations, on account of its ſuppoſed virtues, as an ano- 
dyne and vulnerary. 
given by ſome to 
the followers of the religion of Mahomet. 
The word is derived from „ or Hagar, handmaid of 
Abraham, and mother of Iſhmael ; properly denotes 
the Arabs, called alſo Iſhmaelites, and more lately Saracens. 


AGARIC, in Pharmacy, a kind of fungous excreſcence, 


wing on the trunks and large branches of ſeveral trees ; 
ut, chiefly on the larch-trees and upon ſome kinds of 
oak, when old and decayed. Three fourths of it conſiſt 
of a reſinous ſubſtance, and the remainder is a ſlimy mu- 
cilaginous earthy matter, ſo tenacious, as ſcarcely, by any 
method, to be diſſolved by water. It comes forth on the 
tree in the beginning of the ſpring, and continues to in- 
creaſe till autumn. The beſt is eaſily cut with a knife, 
friable betwixt the fingers, and has no hard, or gritty, or 
coloured veins. It has no pedicle, and is internally of a 
ſimple uniform ſtructure throughout its whole fubllance. 
Agaric is an ingredient in the theriaca Andromachi, where 
it is admitted in quality of a cordial : though its cardiac 
virtue is excepted to as much as its purgative. 
Agaric was a purge in much eſteem 2 7 ancients, 
but has deſervedly fallen into diſrepute of later years, as 
it occaſions unſurportable nauſeas. | 
Tournefort enumerates eighteen ſpecies of agaric. Tour- 
nef. Inſt. 562. But it is more generally divided into three 


that called falſe, or ſpu- 
rious agaric. 


The male agaric, otherwiſe called the common or heavy 
agaricy is of a yellowiſh colour, and pretty ſolid. It is 
commonly uſed in dying black, and is reckoned amo 
the not-colouring drugs, which the dyers of the beſt 
woollen cloth and ſerges are obliged to uſe in France. 
It is called a not-co/ouring drug, becauſe it can produce no 
colour of itſelf, without being mixed with other ingredients. 
The fg agaric is the moſt eſteemed, becauſe it is 
much uſed in a medicine. To be good it . N 
white, large, light, and brittle, ſo as to be ealily pul- 
veriſed ; of a lively and penetrating ſcent, and of a bit- 
ter taſte. This was thought efficacious as a ſtyptic, to 
reſtrain not only venal, but arterial hæmorrhages, with- 
out the uſe of ligatures. Its reputation, however, did 
not long ſubſiſt; and after repeated trial, the fur of 
London were obliged to diſcontinue it as ine fficacious 
and unſafe See Neale on the uſe of fgaric. 
The falſe, or baſtard agaric, or oak agaric,.is that which 
ws on thoſe trees. It is commonly reddiſh, and very 
avy, and is very little eſteemed, which Oy ocea- 
ſtoned its being called the falſe agaric. _ druggiſts 
look only upon that which grows upon the larch-tree to 
be the right fort. | | 
Agaric is brought from different places ; the beſt- comes 
Dauphin | eſteemed. olland alſo ſupplies 
ſome, Bat ns is reckoned the worſt; becauſe it is 
rated, and whitened at top with chalk. By a chemical 
Stution it almoſt wholly into oil; it yields no vo- 
ktile ſalt, but abounds with a fort of flaky earth, and 
acid phlegm ; as to texture, it ſeems much to reſearble 
COLOCYNTH. 3 3 
The agaric is either brute, cleanſed, or in trochiſts. 
Pg AGARIC, 


. 
1 
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Acaric, brute, is juſt as it was taken from the tree, with- | 

out any other preparation than what it has received from 
nature. 

AGARIC, cleanſed, is that which being cleared and purified 

- from all its filth and imperſections, is fit for immediate 

uſe. : 

Acarrc, in Trochiſts, is commonly the female ſort, finely 
pulyeriſed, incorporated with ſome liquid, and made into 
a-maſs, of which cakes of different Th and figures are 
formed, which are dried in the air and ſhade, without 
coming near the hre. | 

Ac ARI There is alſo another ſort of agaric, which is 
called mineral agaric. This is a kind of ſtone, which is 
found in the cliffs of rocks, in different parts of Ger- 
many. It is very white and light, whence it is called 
milk of the moon. It is alſo named marrow of fone, or 
lithomagra 3 and others call it fenomagra. Some tell us 
that the calcination of this ſtone is performed by the va- 

urs of the metals within the rocks where it is found. 
his agaric is ſcarcely uſed at all, except in medicine. 
See LAC lung. 
It is uſed internally againſt hæmorrhages, the ſtrangury, 
ravel, and eſpecially enteries; externally, to dry and 
Real old ulcers, {top defluxions of the eyes, &c, See 
the chemical hiſtory of the agaric of the larch-tree, &c. 
Neumann's Works, p. 349- 

AGARICUS, in the N ſyſtem of Botany, called 
amanita by Dillenius, the term uſed to expreſs that genus 
of funguſes belonging to the r N fungi, which 

have no pedicle, but grow to trees, &c. by one ſide, and 
are therefore called horizontal funguſes, and are lamel- 
lated underneath: by this laſt character they are diſtin- 

guiſhed from the bo/et; of Linnæus, which are thoſe ho- 
rizontal funguſes which are porous underneath. 

AGASYLLIS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the ancient Greek writers to gum ammoniac 
and by Dioſcorides, to the tree which produces that gum. 
By their deſcription of this medicine, it appears not to 
have been the ſame which we know by this name. 

AGAT, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, partly tranſ- 
parent, and partly opake ; ufually diverſified with va- 
riety of colours, veins, ſpots, &c. and ſometimes exhi- 
biting figures, or appearances of natural objects. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written achat ; by the Greeks 
and Latins, axalng, and achates ; a denomination taken 
from that of a river in Sicily, on the banks of which it 

FE 
Apats are com of c , deba a large quantit 

earth and os formed, either by Repeated lneriiations 
round a central nucleus, or made up of plates laid evenly 
on one another, but are merely the effect of one ſimple 
conoretion, and variegated only by the diſpoſition which 
the fluid they were formed in gave to their differently co- 
loured veins, or matters. fs 
Theſe are a very numerous genus of foſſils, and ſubject to 
great variegations in their colours. They are, however, 
arranged into ſome order, according to the different co- 
lours of their ground. 
Of thoſe of a white ground, there are three ſpecies : 1. 
The DENDRACHATES, or Mocoa-/ione. 2. The dull 
milky-looking agat.. 3. The lead- coloured agat, called 
the PHASSACHATES, by the ancients. 
Of the agats with a reddiſh ground, there are four ſpe- 
cies: 1. An impure one of a fleſh-coloured white. 2. 
The ſecond of the _— — agat, is that ſpecies of a 
pure blood-colour, called H&MACHATES, or the bloody 
agat, by the ancients. 3. The third is the clouded and 
ſpotted agat, of a pale fleſn- colour, called the cornelian 
agat, or SARDACHATES, by the ancients. 4. And the 
fourth, the red-lead coloured one, variegated with yellow, 
called the coral agat, or CORALLO-ACHATSS, by the an- 

* cients. | 

Of the agats with a yellowiſh ground, there are only two 
known ele: 1. The one of the colour of yellow wax, 

called cerachates by the ancients. 2. The other a very 

elegant ſtone, of a yellow ground, variegated with white, 
black, and green; called the /conina, and LEONTESE RES, 
by the ancients. | 

Laſtly, of the agats, with a greeniſb ground, there is only 

one known ſpecies, which was the JASPACHATES of the 

ancients. ; 


Some have attributed great medicinal and imaginary | 


- virtues to the a gat. . 
Oriental agats are ſaid to be all brought from the river 
Gambay. | 
A mine of agats was lately diſcovered in Tranſylvania, of 
divers colours, ſome of a large ſize, weighing ſeveral pounds. 
Agats have been diſtinguiſhed by other names than thoſe 
before mentioned. Thus we find, | 
AGcar, vermilion, that of a deep vermilion colour. + 
AGAT, white-ringed, achates PERILEUCOs, diſtinguiſhed by 
black and white circles. Plott mentions this under the 
denomination of Crow-ſtone. 


AGAT, . white, LEUCACHATES, that altogether White, or at 
leaſt diverſified with white ſtrokes,” being frequently 
ſemi-tranſparent, and bearing a reſemblance to the white 
of an egg. | 

Adar, vitreous, or tranſparent, of thin ſtone- blue colour. 

Adar, leopardine, achates PAR DALIos, that ſpotted like the 
ſkin of à leopard. This is otherwiſe called pandalion, 
pantachates. 

AGAT, Japphirine, that of a ſky-blue golour, tranſparent ; 
8 60 found with lapis laxuli, and called alſo ſaphiro- 
achtes. 

AcaT, luminated, diſtinguiſhed by divers colours, as white, 
— yellow, brown, placed over each other, at equal 

iſtances. 


AGarTs are alſo divided, with regard to the obj pre- 
ſented on them, into, 1 | e N 
Adar, arboreſcent, DENDRACHATES, and DENDRITIS. | 
This ſeems to be the ſame with what ſome authors call 
the achates with roſemary in the middle; and others acha- 

tes with little branches of black leaves. 

AGAT, horned, CERACHATES, is faid by ſome to be that 
which, by lines and ſpots, repreſents the figure of a horn. 

AGAT, aphroedifian, achates APHRODISIUS, is a term given 
by Velſchius to an agat in his cuſtody, of a fleſh-colour, 
on one fide of which appears a half-moon, in great per- 
fection, repreſented by a milky ſemicircle ; on the other 

. tide, the phaſes of Veſper, or the evening ſtar ; whence 
the denomination aphrodi/rus. | 

12 * cor ſoid, repreſenting human hair. 

G Ar, arithmetica/, repreſenting the numbe 

, Sertla Mul. 81. e x 
GAT, aſtronomical, repreſenting the hemiſphere, with i 
ſeveral orbs, and the earth in = middle. To which a 
may be alſo referred an agat mentioned by Borrichius, 
repreſenting the five orbs in great perfection. Act. Hafn. 
1677. | 

AGAT, elementary, conſiſting of four colours; blue, ſup- 
poſed to expreſs water; White, the air; red, the fire; 
and brown, the earth. 

AGATS, anthropemorphous, thoſe wherein the figures of 

men or women are expreſſed. Such is that mentioned 
by Kircher, repreſenting a heroine armed ; whith many 
others of the anthropomorphous kind. 
To the claſs of authropomor pbous agats may alſo be re- 
ferred an Aas in the library of Francfort, repreſenting 
the heart, lungs, and part of the\veins of man. But 
the moſt celebrated of this kind, is that of Pyrrhus, re- 
preſenting the nine Muſes with their attributes, and Apollo 
in the middle playing upon the harp. Plin. hb. xxxvii. 
cap. 3. Hardouin, Not. | 

AGATS, Ney. thoſe repreſenting the figures of 
eyes. Such is that mentioned by Velſchius, which he 
calls ommatia, or . or thoſe by Cardan and 
others, repreſenting the eyes of birds, fiſhes, wol ves, called 
lycophthalmi ; of goats, egophthalmi; of oxen, boopthalmi. 

Among the more curious, we meet with Tiberian agat, 
achates Tiberianus, a name given by ſome to the famous 
agat in the treaſury of the F rench king's chapel, repre- 
ſenting the apothro/is of Auguſtus, and the ſeries and por- 
traits of the 1 of Tiberius and Julia, with divers 
foreign nations, ſubdued in war; concerning which, 
many different explications and conjectures have been 
advanced by the learned. | | 

AGAT, Vac, achates {fiacus annularis, is a curious antique 
agat at Rome, ſo called, as repreſenting the head of Iſis 
and being ſet in a ring. v7 r 

AGarTs are alſo divided with regard to the affinities they 
bear to other ſtones: hence the juſpachates, /ardachates, &c. 
We find alfo onychatgs, between an onyx and an agat, 
compoſed not of zones, or balls, but of plates perſpicuous 

and aſh-coloured. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. iii. p. 289. 

AGAT, oriental ſardonyx, of an oval figure, and a white co- 
Jour, in the middle of which appears a body of water, 

which, upon ſhaking, is perceived to move. This ſpecies 

is otherwiſe called coccus, um ſolis, coccus paragquanarum, 
venter cry/tallinus, ætites gemmata, &c. and may be refer- 

red to the ES kind. 3 

To this kind may alſo be referred the agar of Chili, which 

has cryſtals ſeen in it; and another called bery/oachate: 

containing pieces of beryls. : 

The ANTACHATES is that which in burning yields a 

ſmell of myrrh. This, though mentioned by Pliny a- 

mong agats, ſeems rather to belong to the head of am- 

bers, or bitumens, Others write it anchachates ; others 
flattachates. | ; 

Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman agats, Egyptian agats. 


The ancients mention a red azar, ſpotted with poi : 
gold, found in Candia, my Fs net 


Agat has always been eſteemed for ſeals; 

| ane no wax Wil ſtick to, | ARG _ 
The gold wire-drawers burniſh their 

Whence the inſtrument made uſe of 
alſo called an agar. | 


gold with an agat ; 
on that occaſion, is 


Mr. 


A G A 


Mr. Boyle takes agats to have been formed of ſeparate | 
beds, or ſtrata, of fine clay or earth, brought by a petri- 
fying liquor to a coagulate into a ſtone. Ihe ſame author 
obſerves, that the fire will purge away the colours of agar. 
He alſo mentions an agat with a moveable ſpot or cloud 
in it. 2 
See farther concerning the hiſtory of agats, Nicolſ. Lapid. 
cap. 26. p. 133. Grew, Muſ. p. 287. The figures of 
agats, Mercat. Melloth. p. 375. Their ſtructure, Wood- 
ward; Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Fofl. tom. ii. p. 16. Experiments 
on them in the buraing-glaſs, Giorn. de Lettre d' Ital. 
tom. viii. The commerce and anufacture of agats, 
Hought. Coll. tom. ii. The counterfeiting of agats in 
glaſs, Neri, Art. of Gaſs, lib. ii. cap. 37. NEE 
AGars may be ftained artificially, by a ſolution of ſilver in 
ſpirits of nitre, and afterwards expoſing the ſtone, for 
ſome hours, to the ſun. This operation ſucceeds beſt in 
whitiſh agats. See on this ſubject of ſtaining agats, Dr. 
Lewis's Com. P. Tech. p. 438, & ra. 
But it is to be obſerved, that no art has hitherto been 
able to imitate the fineneſs and beauty of the vegetable 
repreſentations, formed by nature, in ſome agars ; ſuch 
are as commonly called DENDRITES. And t ough art 
thould attain to ſuch a perfect imitation ot nature in this 
caſe as to deceive the eye, yet might the difference be 
otherwiſe diſcovered. 3 N 
For if any agat be coloured by art, it will Joſe a great part 
of its colour by heating it; and this colour may again 
be reſtored, by adding the ſolution of ſilver in ſpirit of 
nitre. Again, by E a little aqua fortis, in ſpirit 
of nitre, on the ſuſpected aga!, without expoſing it to 
the ſun, the artificial colours will diſappear in a night's 
time; and this colour may again be reſtored, by expoſ- 
ing the ſtone to the ſun for ſome days. Vide Du Fay, in 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1728. 

But Monſ. de la Condamine has ſince obſerved, that even 
natural agats, which, by the fineneſs of the lines repre- 
ſented upon them, were beyond all ſuſpicion of art, yet 
ſuffered a great change in their colours by the application 
of aqua forts. Vide Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1733. p. 35 
36. Edit. Amſt. . 

Agats, and other ſtones may be ſtained black, by apply- 
ing to them a ſolution of copper in aqua fortis, and mak- 
ing them red-hot in a crucible. To imitate Mocha ſtones 
moiſten the ſmooth ſurface of the agat with a ſolution of 
copper, and on the middle of it ſet an iron nail upright 
on its head; this abſorbs the acid from the copper, and 
the copper makes ramifications, which after the ſtone is 


a red heat. Theſe vegetations are not fixed in the ſtone 
which ought therefore to be covered with a plate of cry- 


Cd obſerves, that the electric ſparks will not be con- 


ſhewn that the agat was very early known to poſſeſs elect- 
rical powers. | 2 

Ag — Antiquar ies, denotes a ſtone of this kind, en- 
aven by art. , 
which ſenſe, agats make a ſpecies of antique gems; in 


greateſt 1kill and dexterity of the ancient ſculptors. Se- 


antique agats, with how much addr. ſs ſoever conducted, are 
become, at this diſtance of time, many of them obſcure 
and dubious, and their explication difficult enough; whence 
divers miſtakes have been committed, and numerous 
conjectures and diſputes raiſcd. Hiſt, Acad. R. Inſcr. 
tom. i. 
AGAT HA. See ACHATES. | 
AGATHODZMON, a beneficent Ns, or DAMON. 
The word is compounded of aſabog, good, and dall, 
8 hed, is a denomination 
Among ancient writers, agathodamon is 

iven — a kind of ſerpents, bred up and revered by the 
| Bla ns from an opinion of ſome ſanctity reſiding in 

em. ; 

They are alſo called dragons, Dracones, or dracunculi, 
and fabulouſly deſcribed as having wings. — They appear 


Lamprid. in Heliog. C | 
ed. 2. Bochart. Hiero. p. ii. lib. iii. cap. 14. 5 
AGATY, the name of a Malabar tree, hearing a fruit in 
taſte and ſhape like the kidney-bean. Ray's Hiſt. 
AGAVE, a genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs, a name 
given to the common American aloe. The characters 
are: the flower has no empalement, is funnel-ſhaped, 
and of one leaf, which is cut at the brim into ſix equal 
ſegments; the 24 germen is ſituated below the 
flower, upon which reſts the flender ſtyle, which is ex- 
tended for a conſiderable length beyond the petals, and 


»A 


carefully waſhed, may be rendered of a black colour, by | 


ducted by the ſurface of poliſhed agats ; and Mr. Boſe has | 


the workmanſhip whereof, we find eminent proofs of the | 


al agats of exquiſite beauty are preſerved in the cabinets |. 
. 1 The facts, or hiſtories, repreſented in 


to be the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called SIRENES, | 
cap. xxvili. Caſaub. Nop. in Suet. | 


is crowned by a three-cornered ſtigma; this is attended 


AGt 


by fix erect ſtamina, of the ſame length, crowned by nar- 

row ſummits ; after the flower is paſt, the germen be- 

comes an oblong three-corneted ſeed-veſſel, having three 
cells, which are filled with flat ſeeds. © Miller reckons 
eight ſpecies of this plant, The common great Ameri- 
can aloe generally riſes upwards of twenty feet, and 
branches on every fide in the ſhape of a pyramid. When 
this plant flowers it makes a beautiful appearance ; and 
if it is protected from the cold in autumn, a ſucceſſion of 
new flowers will be produced for near three months, in 
favourable ſeaſons. It has been a common error, that this 
plant doth not flower till it is an hundred yearsold; the truth 
is, chat its lowering depends on the growth of the plant; 
fo that in hot countries it will lower in a few years ; but 

in colder climates, the growth is flower, and the flowering 
leſs frequent. 

AGAUPE, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
common white wat'r-LILY., 

AGE, properly denotes the natural duration of 
man. 

The ordinary age of mankind has been occaſionally varied, 

in ſuch manner as to afford a fine inſtance of the wiſdom 

of Providence. Dr. Woddward holds, that the ages to 
which men arrive, are proportioned to the number of their 
lacteals. | | 
AGE is alſo uſcd, in Chronology, for a ENR Y; or a ſyſ- 

tem, or a period of a hundred years, 4 . 

In which ſenſe, age amounts to much the ſame with ſe- 

culum, and differs from generation. 2 

AGE is alſo underſtood of a certain ſtate or portion of the or- 
dinary life of man ; which is divided into four different 
ages; VIZ. infancy, youth, manhood, and old age: infancy, 
or childhood, pueritia, extends as far as the fourteenth 

ear, 

Youth, adoleſcence, or the age of puberty, commences at 

fourtcen, and ends at about twenty-five. 

Manhocd, or the virile age, terminates at fifty. 

Old age, * ſucceeds, which is the laſt: though 

ſome Thi e this into two; calling it dccrepit age after 

ſeventy- five. See Loxcevirty. | 

AGE, in e makes a conſiderable poĩnt of know- 
lenge; the horſe being an animal that remarkably ſhews 
the Le of his years, by correſpondent alterations in 
his body. 

We habe characteriſtics from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, 

and eyes. | 

The firſt year he has his foal's teeth, which are onl 

grinders and gatherers: the ſecond, the four fSremo 

change, and appear browner and bigger than the reſt ; 
the third, he changes his teeth next to theſe : leaving no 
appearent foal's teeth, but two on each fide above, and 
two below ; the fourth the teeth next to theſe are 
changed, and no foal's teeth are left, . but one on each 
fide, above and below : at five years, his foremoſt teeth 
are all changed, and the tuſhes on each fide are com- 
plete : thoſe which come in the places of the laſt foal's 
teeth, being hollow, and having a little black ſpeck in 
the midſt ; which is called the mark in horſe's mouth : 
this continues. till eight years of age.—At fix years, he 
puts out new tuſhes ; near which appears a little circle 
of young fleſh, at the bottom of the tuſh ; the tuſhes, 
withal, being white, ſmall, round, and ſharp. —At ſeven 
years, their teeth are all at their growth, and the mark 
in the mouth appears very plain. — At eight all his teeth 
are full, ſmooth, and plain, and the mark ſcarce diſ- 
cernible ; the tuſhes looking yellowiſh. — At nine, the 
foremolt teeth ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler, than 
before; and the tuſhes become bluntiſh.—At ten, no 
holes are felt, on the inſide of the upper tuſhes ; which 
till then are very ſenſible : add, chat the temples begin to 
be crooked hollow. —At eleven years, his teeth are 
very long, yellow, black, and foul; but he will cut 
even, and his teeth Rand directly oppoſite to one an- 
other. At twelve, the upper teeth hang over the nether. — 

At thirteen, the tuſhes are worn cloſe to his chops, if 

he has been much ridden, otherwiſe they will be black, 

foul, and long. | | 

2. As to the hoof, —If it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and 

well ſounding, it is a ſign of youth: on the contrary, if 

rugged, and as it were ſeamed, one ſeam over another, 
and withal dry, foul, and ruſty, it is a mark of old age. 

3. For the tail. — Taking him by the ſtern thereof, cloſe 
at the ſetting on to the buttock, and griping it between 
the finger and thumb; if a joint be felt to ſtick out more 
than the reſt, the bigneſs of a nut, the horſe is under ten: 
but if the joints be all plain; he may be fifteen. 

4. The eyes being round, full, and ſtaring, the pits that 
are over them filled, ſmooth, and even with his temples, 
and no wrinkles to be ſeen, either under or above, are 
marks of youth. | | 

5. The ſkin being plucked up in any part betwixt the fin- 

ger and thumb, and let go again ; it it return ſuddenly to 
| 1ks 


the LIFE of 


Ao of neat cattle, viz. the ox, cow, and bull, is known by 


- 


AGE 


its place, and remain without wrinkles, he may be believed | 


to be young. 25 | | 

6. A dark-coloured horſe, growing griſly above the eye- 
brows, or under the main; or a whitiſh horſe growing 
meanelled, either with white or black, all oyer ; may be 
infallibly concluded extremely aged. 

Laſtly, a horſe being young, the Bars of his mouth are 
ſoft and ſhallow ; otherwiſe they are deep, and feel hard 
and rough. . 

Act, oo ating is an article of conſequence. —Deer, 
and other beaſts of 
according to their age. | 
The age of s hart, Ke. is chiefly judged of by the furni-. 
ture of his head. 

The firſt zap, called, in fallow deer, broches ; and, in 
red deer, pricks, does not come till the ſecond of 
their age: the next year, they bear four or fix bran- 
ches; the fourth year, eight or ten; the fifth ten or twelve; 
the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen ; the ſeventh year they bear 
their heads beamed, branched, and ſumed, as much as ever 
will be. The huntſmen have ſeveral other marks, 
whereby to know an old hart without ſeeing him; as, the 


ſlot, entries, abatures, foils, fewmets, gate, and fraying 


, 


their teeth and horns. At the end of ten months they 
ſhed their firſt fore-teeth, which ate replaced by others, 
larger, but not ſo white; and in three years all the in- 
cifve teeth are renewed. Theſe teeth are at firſt equal, 
long, and pretty white; but as the animals advance in 
they wear, become unequal, and black. Ty 
ed their horns at the end of three years ; and theſe 


alſo 
alſo are replaced by other horns, which like the ſecond 
teeth, continue. The growth of theſe horns is not uni- 


| 


form z. at firſt, or in the fourth year of the animal's age, 


two ſmall pointed. horns make their appearance, neatly 
formed, ſmooth, and toward the head terminated by a 
kind of button. In the following year this button moves 
from the head, being impelled by a _ cylinder, which 
lengthening in the ſame manner, is alſo terminated by 
another button, and ſo on; for theſe horns continue 
growing as long as the animal lives. Theſe buttons be- 
come annular joints, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the 
horn, and by means of which the age of the animal may 
be eaſily known ; counting three years for the point of 
the horn, and one for each of the joints. Buffon. 
hanof Theſe animals in the ſecond year have two 
br . in their third year they have four broad teeth 
before; in their 


nm poor Ay broad teeth; and in their 
fifth year eight of the kind ; after which their age 
cannot certainly be known, in this , But the 

X the ram, eat horned ſheep, may be ways known by 
their horns, which ſhew themſelves in the firſt year, and 
often at the bi and continue to grow a ri 

to the laſt peri their lives. Ellis and Bu 


rth, 
od of 


Ack of goats, is known by the fame tokens as that of the | 


AGE of the moon, in Aſtronomy, is underſtood of the number 
of days elapſed fince the laſt conjunction, or new moon; 
called : alſo her QUARTER. The method for diſcovering 
her age is r the n 

AGE, in Chronolegy, ntiquity, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking 
&* the time * 4 ſince the 4 of the world. 

The ſeveral ages of the world may be reduced to three 

and epochas, viz. the ageof the law of nature, called by 

Hun the void age, from Adam to Moſes. — The age 

of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to Chriſt. — And the age 

of grace, from Chriſt to the preſent year. See IxcAk- 
NATION and EPOCHA. 


The Romans diftinguiſhed the time that preceded them 


into three ages : the obſcure or uncertain age, which reached | 


down. as low as Ogyges king of Attica; in whoſe reign 
the deluge 
age, which ended at the firſt a wt, vr and the hiftoxical 
age, which commenced at the building of Rome. 


og the poets, the four ages of the world are, the | 


olden, the filtver, the brazen, and the iron age. See the 
etamorphoſis of Ovid, lib. i. or rather Hehod, in his 
Egya xd. una, Opera Dies, ver. 108, & c 

e is the firſt that has deſcribed theſe four ages. 
The Eaſt Indians alſo reckon four ages fince the begin- 
ning. The firſt which ay repreſent as a ſort of golden 
age, laſted according to them, 1728000 years: In this 
the god Brahma was born, and the men were all giants; 
their manners were innocent: they were exempt from 
diſeaſes, and lived 400 years. —ln the ſecond age, which 
laſted 1296009, their rajas were born: vice now crept 
into the world; mens lives were fallen to 300 years, and 
their ſize retrenched proportionally.-Under the third 
age, Which laſted 806 years, vice being more in- 
creaſed, men only attained to 200 | 


game, have different denominations, | | 


A 


in Greece. — The fabulous, or heroic | 


already gone; and the life of man ſunk to one fourth of 
its original duration. : 
By the Roman law we find different ages aſcertained for 
different purpoſes ; as, 

Ack, conſular, or that wherein a perſon might regularly 

hold the conſulſhip, was the forty-third year, fo that he 

might ſue for it in the forty-ſecond. Where it is to be 
obſerved, that it was not neceſſary either of thoſe years 
ſhould be expired, but only begun : beſides, that men of 
extraordinary merits towards the republic, were in this 
matter exempt from the ordinary laws. Hence Corvinus 
was conſul at twenty-three Scipio Æmilianus at 
thirty-ſix, and Pompey at thirty-five : others broke through 
the laws by violence, as C. Marius the younger, and Octa- 
vius Czefar, who procured themſelves to be made consvLs, 
before twenty years of age. Macchiav. Diſc. in Liv. lib, 

i. cap 60. p. 210. : 

Ack, judiciary, or that wherein a 172 was capable of ſit- 

ing as judge, was not always the ſame ;; for by the Lex 
Servilia Glauciæ, none were allowed to be choſen under 
thirty years of age, or above ſixty. By ſome other laws 
that age ſeems to have been limited to thirty-five, but re- 
duced afterwards by Auguſtus to thirty; though Pitiſcus 
ſuppoſes a miſtake here in the text ; and that, inſtead of 
thirty-five and thirty, it ought to be ad twenty-five and 
twenty. Lex. Ant. tom. i. | 

AGE, military, or that wherein the Romans were obliged to 
enter themſelves in the army, was at ſeventeen years; at 
forty-five they might demand their diſmiſſion. Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. tom. i. 

Among the Lombards, the age of entry was between 
eighteen and nineteen ; among the Saxons at thirteen. 
AGE for holding offices in the city, as quæſtor, ædile, tribune 
of the people, &c. is not determined by the annual laws of 
Villius, but appears to have been the twenty-ſeventh year. 
For it was neceſlary that the perſon who claimed any ur- 
ban employment, had firſt ſerved ten years without inter- 
ruption in the army, commencing from the ſeventeenth 

Though ſome think the quæſtorſhip might have 
held at twenty-five years. Polyb. lib. vi. cap. 17. 

Act, pretorian, or that wherein a perſon might ſolicit for 
ad awe; Bred forty ; two years earlier than the 
age required for conful. | 

AGE, legitimate, denotes the age of twenty-five, ſo called, as 
ſome imagine, becauſe youth were then by law allowed 
to take the direction of their affairs into their own hands. 

MM. Select. Ant. ex Jur. Civ. lib. iii. c. 2. 

E, diſpenſation of, &tatis venia, is a right which a perſon 
Gba = 2 prince, or r of ſetting aſide a 
tutor or curator, and taking the adminiſtration of his 
affairs into his own hands, before the legitimate age. 

4 Calv. Lex. — * * 

GE, adoptive, uſo plena pubertas, requires the adop- 
3 oy eighteen — dar hun the perſon adopted, 

t may appear a ili is being a natural 
child. Piticſ. Las Aut. F See Revive. : 

We likewiſe read of other ages; as, 

AGF, rocky, or tony, in ſome ancient northern monum 
correſponds to the brazen age of Heſiod, and the Greeks ; 
being called rocky, on account of Noah's Ark, which refted 
on mount Ararat. 

Ack, a/hen, the fourth age of the northern poets ; ſo called 
from a Gothic kin adenis, or Mannus, who, on ac- 

— was faid to be made of afh ; or 


_— his great * 
auſe in his time people began to make uſe of weapons 
made of that wood. Phit. Tranſ, Ne r. 


AGE, hiflorical, that which commenced from the firſt Olym- 
piad, in the year of the world 3228, and ſtill continues. 
his diviſion, it is to be obſerved only holds with 
regard to the Greeks and Romans, who had no hiſtories 
earlier than the firſt Olympiad. The Jews, Egyptians, 
Phaznicians, Chaldees, not to fay the Indians and Chineſe, 
who pretend to much earlier monuments, will not be 
concluded by it. Bibl. Un. tom. i. p. 246. 
AGE, preſent, among Jewiſh Mriters, frequently den 
all the ſpace of time before the Mefliah, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from future age, or age to come, the time after the 
coming of the Methab. 

Ack, middle, denotes the ſpace of time commencing from 
Conſtantine and ended at the taking of Conſtantinople by 
the Turks, in the fifteenth century, I 
A late author chooſes rather to date the middle age from 
the diviſion of the empire made by Theodoſius, at the cloſs 
of the fourth century, and extended it to the time of the 
emperor Maximilian I. at the beginuing of the fixteenth 
Century, when the empire was | divided into circles, 
But this ſeems more accommodated to the ſtate of Ger- 
many in particular than of Europe in general. 

The middle is by ſome denominated the barbarous age, 
and the latter part of it, the loweſt age. Some divide it 


into 


_ 


* e laſt 4 
is that herein we now live, of which 4027213 years are 


4. non- academical, the ſpace or time from the ſixth 2 


1 


the ninth, century, during which ſchools or academies 
were loſt in Europe. MW; | Win! | 
Ack, academical, from the ninth century, when ſchools were 
and univerſities eſtabliſhed, chiefly by the care 
of Charlemagne. | . N 
Adr, milliary, or millenary, ſeculum milliarium, or mille- 
narium, on Medals, denotes the laſt year of a millenium, 
or thouſandth year. | „ FAAOL 
Several medals of the emperor Philip, ſtruck in the 
_ thouſandth year from the building of Rome, have this 
end. 
* new, on ancient medals, denotes the beginning or firſt 
year of a new ſeculum, or century of years, 


Ao is alfo uſed among ancient poets for the ſpace of thirty 


2 | 
ears. 

In which ſenſe, age amounts to much the ſame with gene- | 
ration. Neftor is ſaid to have lived three ages, at the time 

when he was ninety. | Mat 

Act is differently conſidered by naturaliſts from what it is 
by lawyers ; and even in each of thoſe profeſſions we find 
various ſyſtems and diviſions of age. e ö 

AGE of medals. See MEDAL. 

Ace, in Lawy is particularly underſtood of a certain ſtate or | 
time in life, wherein a perſon is qualified for certain offices 
of civil ſociety, which before, for want of years and dif- | 
cretion; he was incapable of. | COT | 
By the common law, there are two principal ages in a 
man: at fourteen, he is at the age of d;/erotion ; at twenty- 


one years, at fall age. | 
Wich ref to a woman, there were anciently ſix ages 
obſerved : at ſeven years, her father might diſtrain the te- 
nants of his manor for aid to marry her; for at thoſe years 
ſhe may conſent to matrimony.—At nine years old the is 
dowable ; for then, or within half a year after, ſhe is ſaid 
to be able promereri dotem, & virum ſuſtinere. At twelve 
ſhe is able finally to ratify and confirm her former 
conſent to'matrimony. —At fourteen, ſhe may take her 
lands into her own hands; and ſhould be out of ward, if 
ſhe were at this age at her anceſtor's death. At ſixteen, 
ſhe ſhould be out of ward, though at the death of her an- 
ceſtor ſhe was under fourteen : 


At twenty-one years, ſhe may alienate lands and tenements. 
As for a man: the age of twelve years binds to appearance 
before the ſheriff and coroner, for inquiry after robberies ; 
52 Hen. III. 14. at the age of fourteen he may chuſe his 
own guardian, and claim his lands held in ſocage. Though 
Bracton limits this to fifteen years; with Glan- 


ville agrees. At fourteen a man may conſent to mar- 


riage, as a woman at twelve. — At that age, likewiſe, he 
may diſpoſe of | perſonal eſtate by will, though not of 
lands until twenty-one : at fourteen alſo perſons may be 


witneſſes, though in ſome caſes they have been admitted | 


much younger. 2 Hawk. 434. Perſons under fourteen 
are not in general puniſhable for crimes ; but they muſt 
anſwer for any treſpaſs. 1 Inſt. 247. — At fifteen he 
ought to be ſworn to the peace, an. 24 Edw. I. ftat. 3. 
—_ ſeventeen he may be an executor. —At the age of 
twenty-one, 2 man was obliged to be a knight, if he had 
twenty pounds land per annum fee, or for term of life, 
anno 1 Ed. II. ftat. 1. But this ſtatute is repealed, 
16 Car. I. cap. 20. — The fame age alſo enables him to 
make contracts and manage his own eſtate ; which, till 
chat time, he cannot do with ſecurity of thoſe who deal 
with him. 
The age of twenty-four years enabled a man to enter into 
an order of religion, without conſent of parents, anno 4 
| Hen. IV. cap. 17. At thirty, he may be a biſhop. 
Though the age of twenty-one is the full age of either 
man or woman, yet they may under that age contract 
for neceſſaries ſuitable to their quality, and it ſhall bind 
them. If either man or woman do any act before 
the time preſcribed by law, they may retract it when 
they come to the proper age ; but if they do not, they are 


ſuppoſed to ratify it, and it ſhall be deemed valid. Thus 


if a mari marry before: fourteen, or a woman before 


twelve, they may cither agree or difagree to the mar- | 
_ riage, when they attain thoſe reſpective ages. But the | 


age of marriage has undergone divers modifications : in 
princes. it is allowed earlier than in private perſons ; in 


ſome countries than in others. In Perſia, girls are mar- |. 


ried at nine, boys only at thirteen : in , males 


are not allowed to marry without conſent of parents or | 


curators, before twenty-five z girls not before twenty : 
the Romans choſe to marry their wives young, for the 
advantage of having them innocent and tractable. Others 
declaim againſt premature marri Some have pre- 


forty-ſive; but this too. will be variable. in different con- 


e reaſon is, that then ſhe | 
- might take a huſband able to perform knight's-ſervice. — | 


A G E 
Various methods hive been in uſe for determining this a- 
One ſect of ancient Roman la wyers called Caſflani, fixed 
it by the ſtate of the body, which Juſtiman, and others 
after him, ſuppoſe to have been done by featth, or inſpec- 
tion 1 parts, at leaſt in the male ſex; for as 
to the female, it is pretended the twelfth year vas the only 
guide, though others alledge that the eruption of the 
menſes ſerved inſtead of it. The Proculianj, on the con- 
trary, determined the puberty of males by the expiration 
of the fourteenth year. Javolenus took' a middle coutſe, 
and made uſe of both methods. N40 1 
The Canon or Keoleſiaſtical Lawalſo notes divers aver, viz. 
df baptiſm ; of ordiration to prieſthobd, which/is not to be 
before twenty - four; and to epiſcopacy. | 
Act is alſo uſed for the duration of vegetable matters. In 
which ſenſe we ſay the age of roots, of leaves, of corn, 
of wine, &c. Mee þ 
Trees after a certain age, waſte. An oak at a hundred 
| Years old ceaſes to grow. The uſual rule for judging of 
the age of wood, is by the number of circles” which ap- 
pear in the ſubſtance of a trunk, or ſtock, cut perpendi- 
cularly, each circle being ſuppoſed the' growth of a ; 
though ſome reject this method as preearious, alledying, 
chat a ſimple circle is ſometimes the produce of ſeveral 
years; beſides that, after a certain age no new circles 
are formed. Phil. Tranſ. N- 43. Act. Erud. Lipf. 
1713. # WE: r CTY 10 "> 
Act is alſo uſed for the durztion of things inanimate, and 
of rage factitious. ** | ne! f 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the ge of a houſe; of a country, a 
ſtate, — 1 or the like. 72 
AGE pricr, ætatem procari, a petition or motion made in 
court, by one in his minority, having an action brought 
againſt him for lands coming to him by deſcent ; requeſt- 
ing that the action ma till he come to full ag. 
This the court, in moll caſes, ought to gtant.— But mi- 
nors, as purchaſers, ſnall not have it: nor intent of aſſiſe, 
dower, or partition; though they may in debt. Hob. 
2. D. Alr. 259. at Kan 122 


is otherwiſe in the Civil Laus which obliges children 
in their minority to anſwer to their TUTORS or CURA- 
Tons. See PAKOL DEMURRER. 5 | 
AGED of the mountain, is a title or denomination given to 
the chief or prince of the people called AssAsSINS. 
AGEM, in Botany, is à name given to the Perſian L1- 
LAC. W 
AGEMA, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of ſoldiery 
chiefly in the Macedonian armies. | 
The work is Greek, and literally denotes vehemence; to 
expreſs the ftrength-and eagerneſs of this corps. a4 
Some will rather have 'agema' to have denoted a certain 
number of picked men, anſwering to a legion among the 
Romans, which is authorized by a paſſage in Livy ; Ar- 
rian, on the c ſpeaks of the agema, as a wing of 
|... horſe; not but the term is alſo applied to foot. 3 
AGEMOGLANS; or AzAMOGLANs, children of tribute 
raiſed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among the 
Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his dominions. 
' The word, in its original, ſignifies a barbarian's child; 
chat is, a child not a 'Turk.— It is compounded of two 
Arabic words, 1. JN, agem, Which among the Turks 
ſignifies as much as barbarous among the Greeks ; the 
former people dividing the world into Arabs or Turks, 
and agen; as the latter into Grecians and barbarians. 
2. ND, child. JAY ic | £ 
The commiſſioners appointed for this levy take them by 
force even out of the houſes of Chriſtians ; always claim- 
ing one in three, and pitching ſuch as ſeem the 
handſomeſt, and promiſe to be the moſt ſerviceable, 
Thete are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli or Conſtan- 
tinople : where they are firſt circumciſed, then inſtructed 
in the Mahometan faith, taught the Turkiſh language, 
and the exerciſes of war, till ſuch time as they become of 
age to bear arms: and out of theſe the order of JaNn1za- 
RIES is formed. Fe | 3 4 10 
Such as are not judged proper for the army, employ 
in the loweſt . — ſervile offices of Weego; as in 
the kitchen, ſtables, &c. | | 
The'agemoglans only differ from the-reheg/ans, as the for- 
mer are bred up for the lower, and the latter reſerved for 
the higher offices of the empire. | 


. 


or performed, in conſequence; of a man's duty. 1 

The word is Latin, formed from agere, to — and di vines 
ſpeak of the agexda- of a Chriſtian, meaning the things to 
de practiſed, by way of contradiſtinction from credenda, or 
the things to be ieved; the former imports the articles 


AGENDA, is alſo uſed for a book containing notes or memo- 


- 
tended to limit the Other extreme of marriageable age to | of obedience, the latter. of faith. 
; 


ftitutions. We meet with inſtances of generation from 


ſixty to one hundred and four, or even one hundred and | In which ſenſe; 


randums of things neceſſary to be done. * 
avonda- amounts to much the ſame with 


twenty-one years of age. Plott. Nat. Hig. Staff. chap. 


viii. § 3. 
Vor. I. N 8. 


table- book, &c. An anonymous French author has pub - 
liſhed the agenda of a man of the world, containing 
| 4 . maxims 


AGENDA, in a general ſenſe, denotes things to be done 


A G E 


maxims or rules, for the conduct of life. Table ttes 
de l' Homme de Coſmop. 171. ent 
AGENDA is more particularly uſed, among Ecclefraſtical 
Mriters ſor the ſervice or office of the church. We 
meet with agenda matutina & veſpertina, morning and 
evening ** agenda diei, the office of the day, whether 
feaſt or day 3 agendu mortuorum, called alſo ſimply 
agenda, the ſervice for the dead. _ . 
AGENDA, is ied to certain church-books, compiled 
by public authority, preſcribing the order and manner to 
be obſerved by the miniſters and people, in the principal 
ceremonies and deyotions of the church. 
In which ſenſe agenda amounts to the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called ritual, liturgy, acalouthia, miſſal, for- 
.. mulary, directory &c. | 
AGENEFRIDA, in Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes own lord, or 


one who has the abſolute property and dominion of a | 


thing. TR 
The word is alſo written agenfriga, and agenfrie. It is 
derived from the Saxon agen, own, and frea, lord. 
AGENHINE, in our Old Mriters ſignifies a gueſt that has 
lodged at an inn for three nights, after which time he is 
accounted one of the family ; and if he offended the king's 
peace, his hoſt was anſwerable for him. It is alſo written 
' HOGENHINE and HOGENHYNE. 
AGENT, Acxs, in Phy/ics, that whereby a — is done, 
or effected; or that which has a power whereby it acts 
on another; or by its action induces ſome change in it. 
The word agent is uſed promiſcuouſly with EFFICIENT, 
and in contradiſtinction to PATIENT. 
The ſchools divide agents into natural and free. 
AGENTS, natural or  phy/ical, are thoſe immediately deter- 
mined by the Author of nature, to produce one . fort of 
effect; with an) incapacity to produce the contrary. 
AGENTS, natural, again, are ſubdivided into univocal; which 
are ſuch as produce effects of the fame kind and denomi- 
nation with the agents themſelves ; and equivocal, whoſe 
effects are of a different kind, &c. from the agents. 
The ſchoolmen reckon the following circumſtances ne- 
ceſſary to the being of an agent: viz. that it be contigu- 
ous to the obiect, diſtin from it, have a power over 
it, a ſphere of activity, and a proportion or rate of 


| 


4 


AGENT, free, or woluntary, is that which may equally do 
any thing, or its ite; as acting not from any 
termination, but from choice.—Such is the mind ſup- 
poſed to be; which has a ſpontaneous power of chooſing 
or refuſing. | | | h 
It is a 22 queſtion among philoſephers and divines, 
whether man be a free, or 3 agent? It * 

thus ſtated: man is a neceſlary agent, if all his actions 
are ſo determined by the cauſe each action, that 
no one e come to paſs, 
or have been otherwiſe than it was; not one future action 
can poſſibly not come to paſs, or be otherwiſe than it thall 
be. On the contrary, man is a free agent, if he be able 
at any time, in certain circumſtances, to do different 
things; or, in other words, if he is not ever unavoidably 
determined in every point of time, by the circumſtances 

he is in, to do that one thing he does, and not poſſibly 
to do any other. 

Which of theſe two definitions agrees to man, is a queſtion 
of fact to be determined by what we experience in our- 
ſelves, with regard to the operations of our own minds. 
See LIBERTY, NECESSITY, and WILL. | 
The term agent evidently implies a power of ſelf-determi- 
nation; the epithet neceſſary, applied to agent, forms 
a ſoleciſm both in ſenſe and language. Price's Review, 
&c. p. 315, &c. 4 

AGENT is more particularly uſed for the miniſter of a prince, 
or ſtate, at another court. : 
In which ſenſe, agents are commonly reputed a ſpecies 
of public miniſters, or AMBASSADORS ; but they differ 
eſſentially, as agents are not inveſted with any repreſenta- 
tive character, although entruſted with the affairs and 
intereſts of their princes. See Exvov. | 

AGENT is alſo uſed for a perſon intruſted with the manage- 
ment of affairs, either of a corporation, or private perſon. 
In which ſenſe, the word coincides with deputy, procurator, 
Hudic, factor, &c. | | 
Among the officers in 
agents for taxes. 

AGENTS of bank and exchange are public efficers, eſtabliſhed 
in the trading cities of France, to negociate matters be- 
tween merchants, relating to bills of exchange, and the 
buying and ſelling of goods. The ſame with thoſe who, 
among us, are called EXCHANGE-BROKERS, 

AGENTS of the vifualling office, are officers under the com- 

\ .  miſſioners, appointed to buy and contract for proviſions, 

Kc. Some of theſe are ſettled in the ports, where they 


the EXCHEQUER, there are four 


„ 


have much the ſame office and authority as the commiſ- 


ſioners,in London. | 
AGENT-vifgualler is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 


| 


age. on account of its lowers, which 
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AGENT is more particularly uſed in Medic ine, for a being 
which has motion within itſelf. þ Y 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to patient, which receives 
motion from another; thus medicines are conſidered as 
agents, Or as acting on the body; by way of contradiſtinc- | 
tion from aliments, which are ſuppoſed rather to. be acted 
on, than to act. | 

AGENT and patient, in Common Law, is where a perſon 
does, or gives, ſomething to himſelf; ſo that he is at the 

ſame time both the doer and giver, and the receiver or 
pry it is done to, —Such is a woman, when ſhe endows 

erſelf with part of her huſband's inheritance. 

AGENT, in Chemiſtry, is ſometimes attributed to menſtrua, 
or ſuch bodies as in mixture have the greateſt ſhare of 
activity and motion. 

That internal agent in man, whereby all the vital motions 

neceſſary to the preſervation and reſtoration of the body 

are managed, is by ſome called nature; by others archeus, 

2 innatum, animal ſoul, vital ſpirit, or principle, 
c. ; 

AGENT, is ſometimes alſo uſed in Chemiftry, for what we 
more uſually call n/trument. | 
In which ſenſe, fire, water, air, earth, and menſtrua, are 
chemical agents. | | 

AGENTES in rebus, one of the ranks of officers, in the court 
of the Conſtantinopolitan emperors, whoſe bufineſs was 
to collect and convey the corn, both for the army and 
houſhold ; carry letters and meſſages from court to all 
parts of the empire: regulate couriers, and their vehi- 
cles ; to make frequent journeys and expeditions through 
the provinces ; inſpe& any motions, diſturbances, ma- 
chinations tending that way, and give early notice thereof 
to the emperor. Aquin. 2 Mil. tom. i. Pitiſc. Lex. 

Ant. tom. i. Calv. Lex. Jur. 

The agentes in rebrs, are by ſome made ſynonymous with 
our poſt-maſters, but their function was of great extent. 
They correſpond to what the Greeks call mugopogo,, and 
the Latins veredarii. 110 
There were divers orders or degrees of agentes in rebut, as 
tribuni, primicerii, ſenatores, ducenarii, biarchi tircitores, 
equites, tyrones, &c. through all which they roſe gradatim. 

heir chief was denominated prince ps, which was a poſt 
of great dignity, being reckoned on a level with that of 

roconſul. | * | 

he princeps agentium in rebus reſided at Conſtantinople, 
others of them were ſettled in every part of the empire. 
They are alſo faid to have ſerved as interpreters. 

AGEOMETRIA, a deſect in point of GroMETRY, or a 
N from the ſtrict principles and concluſions of that 

cience. | | * 

_ This is otherwiſe called ageometrefia. 
Some have complained of the ageometr ia of the 
in reſpect 
&c. | | 

AGER veaigalis privatus, in Roman Antiquity, that whoſe 
property was granted to private perſons on the reſerve of 
a certain rent, or tribute. 3 

AGER vefigalis publicus, that whoſe property was reſerved 
to the public, and being let out to farm, the rents or pro- 
fits accrued to the public treaſury. 

AGER is alſo uſed for a certain 
anciently allowed in the Aiken of grounds to each ci- 
tizen. 1 9 
In the early days of the Roman ſtate, the ager was only 

two jugera, amounting to 1+ Engliſh acre. After the ex- 

alſo; of the kings, ſeven jugera were allowed a plea- 

— — Under the conſulate oft C, Lieinius Sfolo, in the 

year of Rome 376, a law was made to limit eſtates to co 

Jugera, or 330 Engliſh acres. Under Julius Czfar an- 

other AGRARIAN law was publiſhed, by which thoſe who 


enlarged 


* 


* 


Scriptures 
af the proportions of the brazea 2EA, ARK, 


1 
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4 


their pittance of land, were to pay 50 aurei to the 


public. 

AGER is alſo uſed in Middle Age Writers, for what we now 
call an ACRE, > 

AGER mineralium, among Chemiſts, denotes the element of 
WATER ; conſidered as the field, or foil wherein MIN E- 
RAL bodies have their firſt root, and from whence they 
ſhoot their branches upon the earth. | 

AGER natare, ſignifies the womb. 

AGERATUM, in Botany, the name of a mee of plants, 
of the Hyngeneſia polygamia equalis claſs, the rs of 
which are theſe : the flower 1s monopetalous, of the per- 
ſonated kind, and tubular in its lower part, and in the 
upper divided into two lips, the upper of which is bifid,, 
and the lower divided into three ſegments ; the piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and finally becomey an oblong membrana- 
ceous fruit, divided into two cells, which contain a num- 
ber of very fine ſeeds affixed to a placenta. | 

2 in Botany, an officinal plant, popularly called 
maudlin. 

The word is compounded of the primitive a, and yeede, old 

do not eaſily wither 


. 
— 


or grow old. | 
Ageratum 


rtion or meaſure of land, 


AG G 


ich it only differs, in that its flowers are formed into 
looſe umbels; there are divers ſpecies of it. The officinal 
is called ageratum foliis ſerratis, C. B 


Agcratum is of an aſtringent quality, and as ſuch recom- 

mended by Riverius, and others, 

urine : Geſner has alſo diſcovered a briſk purgative power 

in its roots. But it is rarely bel in the preſent 
actice. 


AGERATUS lapis, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, | 


the name of a ſtone mentioned by Galen and other writers ; 
and faid to be of the hature of the Phrygian ſtone, but 
more aſtringent; and as that was uſed in dying, this 
was in dreſſing of leather. We have no account of its 
external appearance, but probably it contained vitriol, and 
perhaps alum. 

The great uſe of vitriol or copperas in the management of 
leather is well known; and the ſtones which contain it, 
or pyrite, are every where common. The method uſed 
alſo in the preparation of the Phrygius lapis, which was 
the wetting and ſlightly calcinihg it, moſt be very proper 
to make the vitriol contained in this appear and exert itſelf 

in the working with it. This ſtone is uſed by ſhoemakers 

to poliſh women's ſhoes, 

AGERIUM. See AcrsTMENT, 2 

AGES, fignifies the palm, or hollow of the hand. 

AGGADA, in Fei Antiquity, an ingenious tale or 
of which kind there are many in the Talmud. 
There are ſeveral books extant among the Jews under 
this title. R. San ſrael Ben Juda has publiſhed Novella 

| Aggadarum, or new explanations of the ſtories and rela- 
© tions in the TAaLMvuD, diſcovering the hidden meanings 
thereof. 

AGGER, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes the middle part 
of a military road, raiſed into a ridge, with a gentle ſlope 
or either ſide, to make a drain for the water, and keep 
the way dry. _ 

AGGER is alſo uſed for the whole road, or military way. 
Where high-ways were to be made in low x} abs" as 
between two hills, the Romans uſed to raiſe them above 

the adjacent land, ſo as to make them of a level with the 
hills. Theſe banks they called aggeres. Bergier mentions 
ſeveral in the Gallia Belgica, which were thus raiſed, ten, 

fifteen, or twenty feet above ground, and five or fix 
leagues long. 

They are a alſo called aggeres calceati, and now 

generally known by the name CMAUSSES, or CAUSE- 
WAYS. | 

AGGER alſo denotes a work of fortification, uſed both for 
the defence and attack of towns, camps, &c. | 
In which ſehſe agger is the ſame with what was other- 
wiſe called vallum, and in later times agge/tum, and 
_ the moderns lines ; ſometimes cavalliers, terraſſes, 

The agger was uſually a bank, or elevation of earth, or 
other matter, bound and ſupported with timber; having 
ſometimes turrets on the top, wherein the workmen, en- 

gineers, and my were placed. It was alſo accompa- 
nied with a ditch, which ſerved as its chief deſence. 

The uſual materials, of which it was made, were earth, 
boughs, faſcines, ſtakes, and even trunks of trees, ropes, 
&c. variouſly croſſed, and interwoven ſomewhat in the 
figure of ſtars ; whenee they were called /ellati axes. 
here thefe were wanting, ſtones, bricks, tiles, ſupplied 
the office: on ſome occaſions, arms, utenſils, pack - ſaddles, 
were thrown in to fill up, What is more, we read of ag- 
ers formed of the carcaſes of the ſlain ; ſometimes of dead 
es mixed with lime ; and even with the heads of 
ſlaughtered citizens. For want of due binding, or ſolid 
materials, aggers have ſometimes tumbled down, with in- 
finite miſchief to the men. 
The beſiegers uſed to carry on a work of this kind nearer 
and nearer towards the place, till at length they even 
reached the wall. The methods taken, on the other ſide, 
to defeat them, were by fire, eſpecially if the agger were 
of wood; N if of earth; and, 
in ſome caſes, by erecting a counter agger. 
Thc height of the agger was frequently equal to that of the 
wall of 2. æſar tells us of one he made, which 
was. thi high, and three hundred and thirty feet 
broad, ſides the uſe of aggers before towns, the gene- 


ſtory; 


rals uſed to fortify their camps with ſuch work; for want | 


A have been ſurpriſed and 


ru 
There were vaſt aggers made in towns, and places on the 
ſea · ſide, fortified w towers, caſtles, &c. Thoſe made 
by Cæſar and Pompey at Brunduſium, are famous. Some- 
times aggers were even built acroſs arms of the ſea, lakes, 


and moraſles; as was done by Alexander before Tyre 
u by M. Antony and Ch. rb 


1 bears a near reſemblance to the coſtmary, from | 


| . ageratum luteum, | 
and is the fame with the eupatorium e ſo called on 
account of its virtue in diſeaſes and obſtructions of the 
hver. | 


1 4 incontinence of 
a bri 
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The wall of Severus, in the North of England, may be 
conſidered as à grand agger, to which belong ſeveral leſſer 
ones. Beſides the pong I agger or vallum, on the 
brink of the ditch, Mr. Horlley deſcribes another ag ger 
on the ſouth ſide of the former, about five paces diſtant 
from it, which he calls the ſouth agger ; and another 
larger agger on the north ſide of the ditch, called the 
north agger. This latter he conjectures to have ſerved 
as à military way; the former, probably, was made for 
an inner defence, in caſe the enemy ſhould beat them 
from any part of the principal vallum, or to protect the 
ſoldiers againſt any ſudden attack from the provincial 
Britons. 

AGGER Targuinii, Tarquin's aggers was a famous fence 
built by Tarquinius Superbus, on the eaſt ſide of Rome, 
to ſtop the incurſions of the Latins, and other enemies, 

| whereby the city might be infeſted. 

AGGER is alſo uſed for the earth dug out of a trench, and 
thrown upon the brink of it. 
In which ſenſe, the chevalier Folard thinks the word to 
be underſtood, when uſed in the plural number, fince we 
can hardly ſuppoſe they would raife a number of cavaliers, 
or terraſſes. 

| AGGER is alſo uſed for a bank, or wall, erected againſt the 
ſea, or ſome great river, to confine or keep it within 

bounds, 

In which ſenſe, agger amounts to the ſame with what the 

ancients call tumulus and moles ; the Dutch, dyke ; we, 

dom, ſea-wall. 


AGGER alſo denotes a heap of earth, raiſed over the graves, 
of the ancients. 


In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with tumulus; and 
is ſometimes alſo called agge/fum. | 
AGGLESTONE, otherwiſe called Stonc- Barrow, and vul- 
garly the Devil's Night Cap, is a remarkable monument of 
antiquity ſituated in the N. E. extremity of the iſle of Pur- 
beck. Its dimenſions are 60 feet in circumference at the 
bottom, in the middle $0, and at or near the top 90; and 
It is computed to contain 407 tons of ſtone. The name 
ſeems to have been derived from the Saxon ha/ig, or helig, 
holy, and tan, lone, which expreſſes its ancien. uſe : as it 
was probably a rock idol in the Britith age. 
AGGLUTINANTS, AGGLUTINANTIA, in Medici ne, a 

ſpecies of ſtrengthening medicine, whoſe office and effect 
are to adhere to the ſolid parts of.the body, and thus recruit 
and ſupply the place of what is worn off, and waſted, in 
the animal actions. | win 
Agglutinarts are moſt of them of the glutinous kind, or 
fuck as eaſily form themſelves into jellies, and gummy 
conſiſtences; whence the name agglutinant, which is 
formed of ad, te, and gluten, glue. 

For the operation and uſe of agg/utinants, ſee STRENGTH= 
EN ERS. 

The principal ſimples which come under this claſs, found 
in the ſhops, are, iſinglaſs, olibanum, Ep Arabic, dra- 
gon's * caſſia, ſago, vermicelli, pulſe, comfrey, plan- 
141 a 


n, &c. | 
AGGLUTINATIO Pilerum, a healing or reducing the 
hairs of the eye-lids, that grow inwards, to their natural 
order and ſituation. This may be done by maſtic applied 
with a probe, which bends the hair back into their pro- 
per order. Bitumen, the ſlime of a ſnail taken off with a 
needle, the juice of hawks-weed, the liquor of aggluti- 
| , nants, or ammoniac, produce the ſame effect. 
AGGLUTINATION, literally, denotes the act of joining 
or cementing two bodies together, by means of a proper 
luten, or GLUE. See CEMENT. | | | | 
n Medicine, the term is peculiarly uſed for the appoſition 
or adherence of a new ſubſtance ; or the giving a greater 
conſiſtence to the animal fluids, to fit them the more for 
nouriſhment. | "+ | 
Some aſſign a difference between agglutination and aſſimi- 
lation : in that ſpecies of leproſy called Aevxr, there is an 
adheſion, or agg/utination of the nutri ment, but no 4ſſimi- 
lation. In the anaſarcous dropſy, on the contrary, there is 
an ad junction, without any agglutiuation; i. e. there is an 
afflux of new matter, or nouriſhment, but this is ſo thin, 
and watery, that it wants the due ſtiffneſs aud tenacity to 
make it bind. . e e 
Some will have agglutination to be effected by a ferment : 
others aſſert, that by reaſon of the glutinous quality of the 
chyle, a mere contact ſuffices to make lt adhere to the 
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AGGLUTINATION is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote 
the meeting of two or more ſtars in the ſame part of the 
ZODIAC. | 

AGGLUTINATION is more peculiarly underſtood of the ſeem- 
ing condition of ſeveral ſtars, ſo as to form a NEBYLOUs 


AGGRAVATION, the a& of 


augmenting. .CR[MF, or 
the PUNISHMENT thereof. 


The word is compounied of ad, to, and gravis, heavy. . 
K Aggravatian, in the Romiſh Canen Law, is partic Nn 


n 4a. 
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* uſed for an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, threatening an EXCOM- 


' MUNICATION, after three admonitions uſed in vain. 
From aggravation they proceed to re-aggravation; which 
is the laſt EXCOMMUNICATION _. . * 
AGGREGAT A glandule, the ſmall glands in the cellular 
which is next to the villous coat of the inteſtines, are fo 
called. Rut as theſe glands are not viſible in an uninjected 
gut, many anatomiſts ſuſpect them to be only little bits of 
ſeparated wax. "ne 
AGGREG ATE, the ſum, or reſult of ſeveral things aggre- 
gated, or added together, | . | 
he word is formed of ad, to, and grex, gregis, a flock. 
Natural. bodies are aggregates,. or aſſemblages of particles, 
or corpuſcles, bound together by the principles of attrac- 
tion. Bodies politic are likewiſe faid to be agpragate ; 
ſuch as mayor and commohalty, dean and chapter, &c. 
in contradiſtinction to corporation e; ſuch as the King, 
a biſhop, &c. | 
AGGREGATE, in general, ſignifies a body reſulting from the 
union of others which are ſmaller, the whole fum of which 
combined is called the aggregate. It js particularly uſed by 
ſome modern chemiſts and naturali/ts, for a numerous col- 
lection of atoms, or minuteſt corpuſcles, whether homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous, joined * = by contiguity, 
without regard to the quality of ſuch atoms. In which 
ſenſe, aggregate differs from Mixx, as the former ſuppoſes 
no particular ſituation, or poſition, of the corpuſcles, other 
than what ariſes from their proportion, and the relation 
they bear to the ambient bodies, among which the coali- 
tion is formed. 5 | | 
Aggregate alſo differs from mixt, as the latter is formed im- 
rhediately out of the principles of matter, ſo firmly united, 
as that it was very difficult, ifnot impoſſible, to ſeparate them. 
Aggregate again differs from compound, as the latter is 
formed out of mixts, and is eaſily diſſolvable. | 
| Aegregates then, are the ultimate compounds, or the laſt 
eee of compoſition; they refolve into compounds as 
their next ingredients, theſe into mixts, and mixts into 
Gmples, or principles; though in * aggregates 
may reſolve alſo into mixts, and mixts into fimples, inaſ- 
much as they conſiſt of heterogeneous parts, 
This doctrine and diſtinction of aggregates, mixte, and 
eampounds, is the foundation of the chemical theory of Becher 
and Stahl; che laſt of whom has traced it with great ex- 
actneſs. Hence has ariſen a new doctrine of earths, me- 
tals, &c. which has ſince been illuſtrated and extended by 
the beſt modern chemiſts. _ | | 
AGGREGATE, in Botany, is a term uſed to expreſs thoſe 
flowers, which are compoſed of parts or florets, fo united 


by means either of the receptacle or calyx, that no one of 


can be taken away without deſtroying the form of 
the whole. They are oppoſed to fimple flowers, which 
have no ſuch common part, and are uſually divided into 
ſeven kinds, viz. the aggregate, properly fo called, whoſe 
receptacle is dilated, and whoſe florets are ſupported by 
foot - ſtalks; fuch are the blue daiſy, thrift, or ſea-pink, &c. 
the compound; the umbellati ; the cymaſe; the amenta- 
ceous z the glumoſe; and the ſpadiceous. 

AGGREGATE 88 See Fund. 

AGGREGATION, AcGREGaATIo0, in Phy/ics, a ſpecies 
of UNION, whereby ſeveral things, which have no na- 
tural dependence, or connection with one another, are 
colledted 1 
Thus, a heap of ſand, or a maſs of ruins, are bodics by 
aggregation. 

AGGREGATION, in 3 . See AGGREGATE. 

AGGREGATION is alſo uſe 8 for ASSOCIATION, 
We ſay, to be of a company, or community, by aggrega- 


tion.—An aggregation of ſeveral doctors to the faculty of | 


laws.—In Italy, aggregations are frequently made of houſes, 
ar families; — virtue whereof, they all bear the ſame 
AGGRESSOR, in Law, he, of two contending parties, 
who makes the aſſault or attack; or who began the quar- 
rel, encounter, or difference. n 
In criminal matters, it is always firſt inquired who was the 
aggreſſor. | 4 ET 
A&H ES, a kind of Turkiſh ſoldiery, employed in for- 
HDu -. API r 5 
AGIAHALID, the name of an Egyptian tree, called alſo 
' lycio and lycium ; it reſembles the wild pear. 3 
AGIASMA, from avig, holy,, among Ancient Writers, is 


_ ſometimes uſed for the whole church, ſometimes for the 
more ſacred part, or hema, wherein maſs was ſaid. Du- 


AGILD, or Actipt, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, A fo 
for his 
death. et ante TACIT LP 10-7 

” 2 word comes from the priv ative a, and the Saxon gil- 

MAS. nne, 

AGILENSZ; in Botany, à name uſed, by forhie, for the 

common hazel. 8 e W nun. 
11 p 


le, that whoever killed Him was to pay no m 


; 


together, ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one. 


tifying of camps, ſmoothing of roads, and the like offices. 


A I 
AGILITY, AGiLITAs, light, and active habitude, or 
| diſpoſition. of the members and parts deſigned for mo- 
tion. A 63 En: 2 
AGnairy. Some define Se the art or habit of direct. 
ing our ſtrength, i. e. of intending, or remitting it to ad- 
vantage. | & n 
The improving of agi/ity was one of the chief objects of 
the inſtitutions of games and exerciſes, "The athlete made 
particular profeſſion of the ſcience of cultivating and im- 


roving arility. | 

A ILLARIU in Ancient Law-books, a heyward, or keeper 
of a herd of cattle in a common held. bes 
The @zillarius, or heyward of a town, or village, was to 
ſuperviſe the greater cattle, or common herd of beaſts, and 
keep them within their due bounds ; and was otherwiſe 
called b»bu/cus, q. d. cow-ward, (whence the reproach- 
ful term catuard. If he were a cottager, or other ſervile 
tenant, he was exempted from the cuſtomary ſervices, as 
being preſumed to be always attending on his herd, as a 
— on his flock, who had therefore the like privi- 


*- 


The egillarius of the lord of a manor, Or a religious houſe, 
was an officer appointed to take care of the tillage and 
harveſt-work, to pay the labourers, and ſee there were no 
incroachments made, or treſpaſſes committed : the ſame 
in effect with what has been otherwiſe called field/man, 
and it hing-man; and among us BAILIFF. | | 
AGIO, in Commerce, an Italian word, fignifying aid, is a 
termed uſed chiefly in Holland, and at Venice, for the dif- 
ference between the yalue of bank money, and current 
money, | 8 
$6 that If a merchbin Why. Eile his incrchaniic; Hin- 
lated to be paid either 100 livres bank money, or 103 
caſh, or current money, in ſuch caſe the ago is ſaid to be 
5 per cents 
The bank 481% varies in almoſt every place. At Amſter- 
dam it is uſually from 3 to 5; per cent.; at Rome, near 25 
per 1 500; at Venice 20 per cent. fixed; at Genoa from 15 
to 16 per cent. | 
Adio is alſo uſed for the proſit ariſing from diſcounting a 
. bill, 2 Aar Al 
G10 is alfo uſed, though with ſome impropriety, for the 
rate of exchange of 4 Gaim negociated, 1 to profit 
or loſs. It is alſo ſometimes called AG Al. 


ACI of — is uſed, by ſome, for what we more uſu- 


ally cal 11 5 ASSURANCE. HY * 
 AGIOSYMANDRUM, a wooden inſtrument uſed by the 
Greek and other churches, under the dominion of the 
Turks, to call together aſſemblies of the people. 
The word is compounded of avis, holy, and oa, I 
dv no, 
e agioſymandrum was introduced in the place of bells, 
which the Turks prohibited their Chriſtian ſubjects the 
uſe of, leſt they ſhould make them ſubſervient to ſedi- 
tion, 

AGIS, a nar: for the THIGH. See Femun. 

AGIST, in La, ſignifies to take in and feed the cattle of 
ttrangers in the king's foreſt, and to gather up the money 
due for the ſame. Chart. de Foreſta, g Hen, III. cap. . 
The officers appointed for this purpoſe are called agi/cr5, 
or gi/takers, and are made by the king's letters patent 
there are four of them in every foreſt, wherein the king 
hath any pannage. Manw, For, Laws, 8vo. 

The time for this is fiſteen days before Michaelmas, and 
as many after, when the running of the cattle cannot pre- 
judice the game. þ 

AGISMEN T, ſuppoſed to be formed of the French gie, 
a bed, or lying place: though Kennet excepts to this ety- 
mon, and chooſes rather to derive it from eager, the feld, 
or feeding - place for cattie; imagining agi/ment to have 
originally been the ſame with agrarium, agerium, or agro- 
ticum, the profit of feeding cattle on ſuch a piece of 

_ ground, 5 

AGISTMENT, ag//tamentun is where other men's eattle are 
taken into any ground, at a certain rate per week. It is 

ſo called, becauſe the cattle are ſuffered agi/er, that is, to 

be Cot and Naa ; ing mary 925 farms are 
employed to this purpoſe. 2 Inſt. 643. Our iers 
call cattle, which they thus take in wt ** ; 
and ta giſc, or jxice, the ground, is when the occupier 
© thereof feeds it not with his own flock, but takes in the 

_ cattle of others, to exi/ or paſture it, Api/ment is like- 

"wile he broke of ſuch feeding in aground or field: and 

extends to the 3 6 75 of barren cattle of the owner, 

| for hieb tythes {hall be paid to the Aion. 0 

AGISTMENT is alſo uſed metaphorically for a charge, or 
F 

In this ſenſe we meer with (crra ad cuedion maris ggiſtata, 


4 "my 


in e., charged with @ tribute 4 keep out the / 


h 

ha: are lands. whols owners ae bg 
AG . duty and Jevy for rephiring the banks 
and walls in Romney-marſh yas particularly called agi- 


Hamentum : 


4 . 
4 - . , 


Namintum ; and the act of laying ſuch a proportion of 


this duty on the ſeveral eſtates, was called &g:/atio. | 


Spelman. . 
AGIS TOR, or Ac1sTATOR, ſee AG1sT and AGISTMENT. 
AGITATION, AcrraT1o, properly ſignifies ating ; or 
reciprocal MOTION of a body. _ 
The prophets, quakers, Pythian prieſteſſes, &. were ſub- 
ject to violent agitations of body, See INSPIRATION. 
Among phyſ.ologiſts, the term is ſometimes appropriated 
to that ſpecies of earthquake, called tremor, or artetatto, 
Among the philoſophers, it is chiefly uſed for an inteſtine 
commotion of the part of * natural body. 
Thus, fire is ſaid to agitate the minute particles of bodies. 
— Fermentation and efferveſcence are attended with a 
briſk agitation of the particles, | ; 
Heat is ſuppoſed by ſome to conſiſt in the agitation of 
the parts of the hot Body ; and ſound is produced by a 
tremulous agitation, excited firſt in the ſonorous body, 
and communacated thence to the ambient air. 
AGITATION is likewiſe uſed for a violent hurry or pertur- 
bation of ſpirits, occaſioned by ſome predominant paſſion. 
AGITATION is alſo uſed, in Mi dicinc, for a ſpecies of exer- 
ciſe, popularly called /winging ; and, in general, for any 
exerciſe which ſhakes the body. 
Bartholine mentions fits of the tooth-ach, deafneſs, &c. 
removed by vehement agitations of the body; and thi 
bave been found of eſpecial uſe for preventing and diſ- 
ſolving concretions. YE 
Dr. Sydenham attributes the great benefits of riding to 
agitation, Which is very efficacious in removing obſtruc- 
tions of the vi/cera. Yee onA. 
Sanguification is in great meaſure effected by the agitation 
of the parts of the blood and chyle, in their continual cir- 
culation. DIGESTION itſelf is only ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be an inſenſible kind of agitation. 
ActTATION of beaſts in the . anciently ſignified the 
DRIFT of beaſts in the foreſt. 
AGITATIVE, ſomething having power to agitate or ſhake 
another. 
AGITATIVE fo 
motion in it. 
The agitative force of the pendulum ariſes from three 
things; 1. The power of gravity. 2. The weight faſ- 
tened at the end of the rod. 3. The diſtance of that 
weight from the point of ſuſpenſion ; or, which amounts 
to the ſame thing, the length of the rod, or pendulum. 
Hiſt. Acad. Scien. 1714. | 
AGITATOR, in Antiquity, a charioteer ; or he who drove 
or directed a chariot, or horſes, in a race. 
In which ſenſe agitator amounts to the ſame with what 
the Romans called auriga, and we, a coachman, driver, &c. 
AGITATOR was more peculiarly uſed for him who drove in 
the public curule games in the circus. | 
The agitatirs were diſtinguiſhed by their habits, into 
ruſſati, albat!, praſini, and veneti, which give riſe and de- 
nomination to {0 many factions. Beſides which, they 
had other marks or enſigns of their family, correſponding 
to what we call arms. 
The conquerors, beſides the ordinary rewards, bravie, as 
crowns, &c, had ſtatues erected to them in the circus ; 
on the baſes whereof, their titles, atchievements, &c. 
were inſcribed; ſeveral of which are” ſtill found among 
ancient inſcriptions, drawn in che following formulæ: 
Vicit fejuge, [eptejuge, bigas, trigas, uns anno, alieno prin- 
cpi, duobus introjugis, &c. 
It has been diſputed, whether the agitatert were on the | 
m"_— of mimes and pantomimes, and by law held infa- 
mous? Briflon, Select. ex Jur. Civ. Ant. lib. i. cap. 10. 
AGITATORsS, miliarian, agitatores miliarii, were thoſe who 
drove in the forum at Conſtantinople, a- place adorned 
with ſtatues, &c. after the manner of the circus at Rome, 
having a milium, or miliarium, in the middle. 
AGITATORS, in our Engliſh affairs, were certain officers, 
created by the army in 1647, to take care of its intereſts, 
Cromwell leagued himſelf with the agitators, whom he 
found to have greater intereſt than the council of war, — 
The agitators undertook to make propoſals relating to the 
reformation of religion, and the ſtate. | 
AGLAIA, the name of the youngeſt of the three Graces, 
eſpouſed to Vulcan, 
AGLAOPHOTIS, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for 
PIONY. 
AGLECTS, Acts, or AGLEEDs, among Flori/ts, the 
APICES, or pendants hanging on the tip-ends or CHLVES, 
er STAMINA ; as in tulips, roſes, ſpike-graſs, &c, 
AGLIA, among Ancient Phyſicians, a whitiſh cicatrix, or 
ſpot in the * formed by a congeſtion of humours. 
A - OLE The Palmyrenes worſhipped the fun un- 
er this title. 


AGLITHES, uſed by Hip hs of enetiok 
I in Surgery, ſignifies a fracture. ar 


rce MH a pendulum, is that which produces 


AON. 


In which ſenſe, it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed: from ' ac12:, 
which denoted the army in battle array; though, on ſome 
occalions, we find the two words uſed indifferently for 
each other, 17 | 140 

The Roman armies, in their marches, were divided into 


primum agmen, anſwering to our van-guard; medium 


ag mon, our main-battle ; and pyſtremum agmen, the rear- 
he order of their march was thus: after. the fiſt ſignal 
with the trumpets, &. the tents were taken down, and 
the baggage packed up; at the ſecond ſignal, the baggage 
Was to be loaded on the horſes and carriages ; and at the 
third ſignal, they were to begin their march. Firſt came 
the extra: dinari; ; then the auxiliaries of the firſt wing, 
with their bagg:ge ;. theſe were followed by the legions, 
Ihe cavalry marched either on each ſide, or behind. 
ACMEN pilatum, that diſpoſed in a narrow oblong form, or 
column; being withal cloſe and compact; thus called as 
reſembling the figure of a pi/a, or pier. Vegetius com- 
pares it to that of a broach, or ſpit. Phis form was chiefly 
uſed in marching without their baggage, through bad 
ways and cloſe countries. A r l 
AGMEN quadratum, that ranged ſomewhat in a 1 form, 
being the method ordinarily obſerved in ihe Roman ar- 
mies. This was alſo called agmen grave, by he Greeks 
T:Tpayur; Taki, The three lines, or columns, in which 
the army uſually marched, were conſiderably more in 
length or breadth, than in depth; but as the baggage 
marched ſomewhat in the ſame order, the whole ap- 
proached to the figure of a ſquare, | 
AGMEN is alſo uſed for any number of perſons, or even ani- 
mals, moving or advancing in ſome regular order. 
AGNACAT, Secaligeri pi [pecies. In a country of America, 
beyond the Terra de Labrador, toward the iſthmus of 
Darien, there is a tree of the figure and ſize of a pear- 
tree, always covered with leaves, and of an extraordinary 
greenneſs and luſtre, It bears a fruit alſo like a pear; but 
— even when it is ripe; the pulp is of the ſame co- 
our, ſweet, fat, and taſtes like butter. It is a powerful 
— moter of venereal vigour. Ray's Hiſt. 
AGNANT HUS, i 


in Botany, the name given by Vaillant 
to a genus of plants, called afterwards. oN IA by 
Plumier and Linnæus. It is of no medical uſe, 
The word is formed of ayves, chaſte, and ane, a flower. 
AGNATT, in the Roman Law, the male deſcendants from 
the ſame father, fi 
AGNATION, in the Civ Law, the kinſhip, or relation 
between the deſcendants of the ſame father, being males, 
and iſſued only from males. n ably ; 
The word is formed from ad, te, and naſci, to be horn. 
Agnation differs from eoonation, as the latter is an univer-- 
fa name, under which the whole family, and even the ag- 
nati themſelves are contained; and agnation, à particular 
branch of cogxation, which onlytincludes the deſcendants 
in the male line. Again, agnation is properly only a civil 
name, as that of gens, or family; cognation, a natural name, 
or derived from blood. | 
By the law of the Twelwe Tables, males and females ſuc- 
ceed one another, according to the order of proximity, 
and without any regard to the fex : but the laws were 
afterwards changed in this reſpect, by the Lex Hoconia; 
and women were excluded from the privileges of agnation, 
excepting ſuch as were within the degree of conſangui- 
nity ; i. e. excepting the ſiſters of him who died abin- 
teſtate; and it was hence that the difference between ag- 


nati and cognati firſt took its riſe, 
But this 1 — was again aboliſhed y Juſtinian (Inſt; 
3. 10.) and the females were reinſtated in the right of 
agnation ; and all :he deſcendants on the father's ſide, 
whether males or females, were appointed to ſucceed 

each other indifcrimigately, according to the order of 
proximity. | 
Hence, cognation came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father, and agnation: to be reſtrained to 
thoſe of the father alone. 

Adoptive children enjoy the privileges of agnation ; which 
was called c/vi{ in their reſpect, in oppoſition to the other 
which was natural, | 

AGNEL, an ancient French gold coin, firſt ſtruck under 
the reign of St. Louis, worth about twelve ſols ſix de- 
niers. The agnel is allo called ſometimes mourn d ors 
and agnel d' or. The denomination is ſdppoſed to have 
_ from the figure of a lamb, or ſheep, {truck on one 
ide. 

AGNELET, an ancient French ſilver coin, firſt ſtruck un- 
der Philip le Bel, worth about twenty ſols. 

AGNIFER is an appellation applied, by ſome Eecle/iaftica! 
Writers, to John the Baptiſt, and uſed in the ſame fenie 
with precurſor, or fore-runner. 

AGNIL, ſee Inpvicun: 

AGNINA membrana, the ſame as the AuNios. 

AGNINA la&tuca, fee LACTUCA. 


in Antiquity, properly denotes a Roman army in 
march. __ 
; VoI. I. No 8. | 


tics, 
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AGNOETX, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of ancient here 
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who maintained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human 
nature, was 2 of certain things, and particularly 


of the time of the day of judgment. - 


The word is formed of alvow, ignore, to be i der qut of. | 


Eulogius, 2 of Alexandria, aſeribes this doctrine 


to certain 


Teſtament, and, among others, this of St. Mark, chap. 


Xiti, ver. 32. Of that day and hour knoweth no man; 1 
mot the x thi who are in heaven, neither the San, but the | 


'Vather only 


There ſcem to have been two kinds of aynocto, though 
they are uſually confounded. 


AGNOTA, a word uſed by Phyſicians, when a perfon in a 


fever does not know his acquaintance, When a rigor ac- | 


companies this ſymptom, Hippocrates ſays it is dangerous. 
AGNOMEN, u rex * 1 to a perſon, 
either by way of praiſe, or diſpraiſe, or am ſome remark- 
able event, which became, as it were, an additional name, 
but peculiar to the perſon, and not deſcendible to his iſſue. 
Thus, 'otie of the Scipios was named Africanus, and the 
other A/iaticus, from the brave atchievements which the 
one performed in Africa, and the other in Aſia. 
Ihe agnamenr was the third in order of the three Roman 
mames.—"Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the 


prænumen, Tullius the namen, and Cicero the @gnomen. 


Others think the ag to have been the fourth or ho- 
norary name, ſuperadded on account of ſome extraor- 
dinary action or virtue, Some imagine agnromen and cog- 
nomea to have been the ſame, as they generally are, ex- 
cept in caſes of ADOPTION. | 
It was'a cuſtom among the Romans, ſor a perſon, when 
adopted into another family, to lay aſide all his other names, 
and only retain” his hugh 2 to which he added the 
premomen, nomen, and cogromen of the adopter. 
— Fhus P. Cornelius Scipio, being adopted by Q. Crcilius 
Mletellus, laid aftde his prænamen PunLIius, and nomen 
CorxtLlivs, and was called Q. Cæcilius Metellus Scipio. 
AGNOS, in [chthyslogy, a name given by Athenzeus, and 
many other of the Greek writers, to that fiſh called cal- 
| Iyonymus or wransſcopus. It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, from the reſt of that pens, 
by the name of the trachinus with a great number of 
beards growing from the lower jaw. 
AGNUS Caſlus, the chafte. tree, in Botany, Its characters 
are theſe; the empalement of the flower is cylindrical, 
and indented in five parts; the flower has one ringent 
. petal, the brim plain, and divided into two lips, which 
arc bid, and the middle ſegment broadeſt in both; it 
has four hair-like ſtamina, two of them ſhorter than the 
bother, terminated by moveable ſummits ; and a roundiſh 
germen N a flender ſtyle, crowned by two awl- 
ſhaped ſpreading ſtigmas; the germen turns to a globu- 
lar berry with four cells, cach containing one oval ſced. 
This plant was famous among the ancients as a ſpecific 
forithe preſervation of chaſtity, and the preventing of all 
venercal deſires, pollutions, &c. 
The Greeks call it aſvzg, hie; to which has ſince been 
added the reduplicative cu, v. d. chaſte chaſte, 
"The Athenian ladies, who made profeſſion of chaſtity, 
lay upon leaves of agus cq/tus, during the feaſt of Ceres. 
Sec CEREALIA. 
The ſhrub is alſo called agnon, vitex, fometimes ecleagiton, 
1 14 amerina, Hg lygus. 
here are divers ſpecios of it, Pliny mentions two, the 
rente called alſo the t’, kind, and tbe Jer, or black. 
iller ſpeaks of four; only one of which, called viTex 
fol is anguſtioribns, canabis mods difpoſit is, is pretty common 
in Engliſh gardens ; the reſt are rare. Its ſeed is round, 
about the bigneſs of pepper, and having a pungent aro- 
matic taſte ; whence the French ſometimes call it wild 
epper. This ſced is faid to be more effectual than rue, 
in hardneſs of the liver or-ſpleen; it is of the ſize of a 
pepper-corn, It grows in waſte grounds about the banks 
of rivers, and contains a great deal of falt and oil, but 


:olour, and is eafily obtained by expreflion. It is a na- 
tive of Italy, The agnus caſtus is a ſpecies of vITEX in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem, 

Agxvs Dei, in the Romifh Church, denotes a cake of wax, 
ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, ſupporting the banner 
of the croſch conſecrated in the due form by the pope, to 
be diſtributed in preſents among the people, and ſuppoſed 
to have great virtues annexed to it, | 
"The name literally ſignifies Lamb of C; this being ſup- 


— phlegm. "The oil of it is infipid, and of a ſaffron- 


poſed an image or repreſentation of the Lamb of God, 


who took away the fins of the world. 
'I'hey cover it up with a piece of ſtuff, cut in form of a 
heart, and Carry it very d 

Ihe Romith prieſts, and religious, derive. conſiderable 
pecuniary advantage from ſelling theſe Aguus Dei's to 
ſane, and preſenting them to others. The pope provides 
a 88 85 ſupply, by conſecrating once in ſeven years : 


itaries in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, | 
who, in defence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New. 


voutly in their proceſſions, — 
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they are diſtributed by the maſter of the watdrobe : and 
received by the cardinals, and other prelates; with great 
reverence, in their caps and mitres. — This ceremon 
they pretend to derive fron an ancient cuſtom of the 
church, wherein part of the paſchal taper, conſecrated 
on Holy Thurſday, was diftribured among the people, 
to perfume their houſes, fields; & c. in order to drive away 
devils, and to preſerve them from ſtorms and tempeſts. 

Other imaginary virtues are likewiſe attributed to them. 

See concerning the origin of {p15 Dei” s, Jou. des Sgav. 
tom. xxxi. p. 252, Mem. de Trev. ann. 1722: p. 2010. 

Their virtues, Act. Erud. Lipf. Supp. tom. iv. p. 224. 
Their myſtic meanings, Du Pin. Bibl. Ecclef. tom. xviii. 
p. 68. The order & confecrating them, Magri. Notiz. 
de Vocab. Ecclef. in voc. ö 
Some authors alſo ſpeak of a kind of metalline Agnus Dei, 
hung to chaplets, or pater-noſters. | 

Ihe Agnus Dei is forbidden to be brought into England, 

under pain of incurring the promunire. 13 Eliz. cap. 2. 

Agxus Dei is alſo a name popularly given to that part of the 
maſs, wherein the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three times, 
rehearſes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the 
words Agnus Dei. 4 

Ihe Agnus Dei is ſaid to have been firſt brought into the 
miſſal by pope Sergius I, 

Acorus Seythicus, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of z2oophite, or 
plant- animal, faid to grow in 'Tartary, reſembling the 
figure and ſtructure of a lamb. See ZoorayTow, 

The Scythian lamb is alſo called agnis vegetabilis, agnus 
Tartaricus, and by the people of the country, borometz, 
boarametz, or byranctz. | 
Ihe uſual account given of this extraordinary production 
is, that the Lartars ſow in their ground a feed reſem- 
bling that of melon, but lefs oblong from whence ariſes 
a plant called by them boremerty i. e., lamb, growing al- 
molt to the height of three feet, and having, feet, hoofs, 
ears, and the whole head, excepting horns, reſembling 
that animal. In lieu of horns, it has a peculiar ſort of 
hair, not unlike horns ; it is covered with a fine thin ſkin, 
which being pulled off, is worn by the natives as a cover 
for the head, The pulp within reſembles that of the 
ammarus z and when wounded, a liquor ouzes out like 
lood, It lives as long as there is grafs and herbage around 
it: but when theſe are. conſumed, it waſtes and dies. 
They add, that wolves are fond of it, while no other 
beaſts will feed on it. 
Deuſingius ſeems to have been the firſt who ſuſpected 
this account to be fabulous; and Kempfer, when in the 
country, made diligent inquiry concerning it, but could 
hear of nothing like it. 
As to the plants ſhewn under this denomination, in fome 
repoſitories of rarities, they appear to be originally the 
roots, or ſtalks, of certain vegetables, probably of the 
capillary kind, covered with a woolly moſs, which natu- 
rally bearing reſemblance to the figure of a lamb, have 
been helped out and brought near to it by art, and the ad- 
dition of new parts. | 
Sir Hans Sloane, and Breynius, give us the figures and 
deſcriptions of ſuch borometzes in their collections. It is 
from theſe plants that the Indian moſs is gathered, fa- 
mous for its uſe in ſtaunching blood. Breynius and Li- 
bavius have written da- on the Aguus Scythicus. 

Phil. I'ranſ. N? 390. and N 287. 

AGOGA, in Natural Hiſt: y, a ditch or drain for carrying 
off the water from a mine. 

The word ſeems derived from afwyr, dutlus, of axe, ducts 
I draw. | | 

AGOGE, aſvyr, in the Ancient Mufic, a ſpecies of modu- 

lation, wherein the ſounds or notes proceed by continu» 

ous degrees of the ſcale, both riſing and falling. As 
when we ſing re, mi. fa, fol, la: la, ſol, fa, mi, re. | 

Agoge anſwers to what the Latins call eu, and the Ita- 

lians conduciments, and di grads : is ſtands contradiſtin- 

guiſhed from place, pettria, XC. 

Agoge makes the firſt part of the molopeia, or art of modu- 

lating. | | 

There are three ſpecies and caſes of this modulation; firſt, 

when the ſounds follow cach other trom grave to acute, 

i, e. riſing as in finging, BC DE. This the Latins call 

duttus reetnus, and the Italians conduciments tretto. 

"The ſecond, when they go from acute to grave, i. e. 

falling, as in the notes E D C B, called by the ancients 

duttus reverteusy.and by the modern Italians conduciments 
ritornaute. | 

"The third, when they rife by flats and fall by ſharps, as 

in D, E, F, har, G, or, vice ver/ay as in G, F, natural, 

E flat, D. This the ancients call duelus cirrumcurrens, 

and the Italians conduciments eryconcorrente. Euclid, Introd. 

Harm. p. 22. Atiſtid. Quintil. de Melop. lib. « 

Mem. Acad, Inſcr. tom. vii. Malcolm on Muſ. chap. 

xiv. ſec. 4. | | | 

AGOMPHIASIS, or Gomrentas1s,'a diſtemper of the 
teeth. It conſiſts in their being looſe in their ſockets, 

AGON, 
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AGON, in An/iquity, a diſpute or conteſt for the maſtery, 
either in ſore exerciſe of the body or of the mind. 
"There were agoncs on certain days, in moſt of the ancient 
feaſts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, of 
heroes. | Td 
There were alſo agones eſtabliſhed expreſly, and not at- 
tached to any other ſolemnity. - Such was the agon gym- 
nicus, at Athens; the agen Nemens, inſtituted by the Ar- 
gians in the 53d Olympiad ; the agon O/ * inſtituted 
by Hercules, 430 years before the firlt Mympiad ; the 
agon Adrianalis, inſtituted at Athens, by the emperor 
Adrian, called [lavahmwaia, Ilavrranmna; and ON 
gil. 


The Romans had alſo agoncs inſtituted after the example 


of the Greeks: the emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed the 
agen ſolis, agon of the ſun ; and Diocleſian, the agon capi- 
tolinus, which was held every fourth year, after the man- 
ner of the Olympic games. — Hence the years, inſtead 
of luſtra, are ſometimes numbered by agones. "The 
agon iſelaſticus, inftituted at Puzzuoli by the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, and held every fifth year, was a facred 
combat, and the victors at it were called hicronice the 
were to be received into the city, through a breach in 
the wall, made on purpoſe, "The agen muſicus was that 

wherein either poets, or muſicians, diſputed for the 
prize; ſuch was that dedicated by Ptolemy to Apollo 
and the Muſes, with rewards aſſigned to the writers 
who gained the victory, Of this kind were alfo found 
in the Pythian, Nemwan, and Iſthmian games; alfo 
in the Olympic games, after Nero's time, who firſt in- 
troduced a muſical ag here; others were founded b 
the emperor Domitian, and others at Rome, Naples, 
Alba, &c, Lhe agen Neronianus was a quinquennial 
combat, called alſo Nerorian, from the name of its in- 
ſtitutor, who here bore away the prize for playing on the 
harp, cih. 

AGoN is alſo uſed for a place near the T'yber, otherwiſe call- 
ed circus Flaminius, wherein curule games and combats 
were celebrated. 

Ado is alſo uſed by Phyicions for the ſtruggle of death. 

Ado was alſo a miniſter of ſacrifice, whoſe buſineſs was 
to ſtrike the victim. "The name is ſuppoſed to have been 

derived hence, that ſtanding ready to give the ſtroke, he 
aſked agony or agone, ſhall I ſtrike & 

The agen was allo called popa cultrarins, and vittimarius. 

AGONALES, in Antiquity, an epithet given to the SAL, 
conſecrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars, ſur- 
named (rradious. = 
"They were alſo called Ynirinales, from the Mons Duiri- 
nalis, where they officiated, Rofinus calls them Agencn- 
les Salit, 

AGONALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of Jauus ; or, as ſome would have it, in 
honour of the god _{gonius, whom the Romans uſed to in- 
voke upon their undertaking any buſineſs of importance, 
"They appear to have been held thrice in the year, viz. on 
the fiſth of the ides of January, on the tweltth of the ca- 
lends of June, and the- third of the ides of December. 
Struv. Ant. Rom. c. 8, 

AGONE. See HENNANE. 

AGONISMA, in Autiquity, the palm or prize given the 
victor in a game or combat. | 
AGONIS TARCHA, in Antiquity, ſeems to have been much 
the ſame with agongheta ; though ſome ſuggeſt a dif- 
terence, making it the office of the former to preſide at, 
and direct the private exerciſes of the ath/ct, which they 
went through by way of practice, . before they made their 

appearance on the public theatres or amphitheatres. 

AGONISTIC, agoni/tica, the ſcience of what relates to the 
combats or agones of the ancients. 

In which A agomiſtic amounts to much the ſame with 
athletic, and makes a branch of gymua/tics, 

AGONISTIC, aywnriey, is alſo uſed among Juctent Phy/ici- 

ans, for cold ſpring-water. 
The reaſon of the denomination is taken from the plen- 
tiful uſe of that element in the ſtate of an acute eryſipe- 
laceous fever, wherein water was ſuppoſed to combat 
and ſtruggle with the febrile heat. 

AGONIS ICI, in Antiquity, a name given by Donatus 
to thoſe of his ſect, whom he ſent into the neighbouring 
places, fairs, markets, &c. to preach his doctrine ; for 
which reaſon they were alſo called circuitores, circelliones, 
cutropitæ, coropite', and, at-Rome, munten/cs: 

They were called agni/tici, from aſvr, combat ; becauſe 


they were ſent, as it were, to fight, and ſubdue the peo- | 


ple to their opinion. 

AGONIUM, in Roman Antiquity, was uſed for the day 
whereon the rex ſacrorum ſacrificed « victim. Ihe ſame 
name was alſo given to the place wherein the games were 
anciently celebrated, 

AGONOTHE'TA, AGONOTHETES, in Antiquity, a magi- 
ſtrate choſen among the Greeks, to preſide, and have 
the ſuperintendency of the ſacred games, or combats : 


_ 


to defray the expences thereof, and to adjudge the prizes 
to the conquerors, Foy Hg id et e 

The word is compounded of ah, combat, and gerne he 
who diſpoſes: "= 3 , 3 
Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated de- 
. nett o, and MUuUNCYAYTIUS. 5 
Middle_age writers uſually confound agsni/tze, the com- 
batants at the games, with the agonothete, or preſidents 
of them. ; | 

The agonnthetie had the immediate charge of the manner 
of life, diſcipline, and morals of the athletz. They 
examined, and admitted, or expelled them the ſociety, 
or order. During the combats, the agonothete were 
clothed in purple, and rode in a triumphant manner through 
the circus, holding in their hands an ivory ſceptre with an 
eagle on it, | | 

Van Dale has an expreſs diſſertation on the agonothetce. 
The name agonotheta is ſtill retained in "OK. and acade- 
mies, for him who defrays the charge of the prizes di- 
ſtributed, The founders of prizes ate perpetual agonc- 
thetæ. 

AGONOS, in PY¹, a Greek word ſignifying barren. 
Hippocrates applies it to women who have no children, 
though they might have them, if the impediment were 
removed. | 

AGONUS, in Ichthys/ogy, a name uſed by the generality of 
authors, for the fiſh called by ſome /arachus, by others 
chalcis and by others ſardella. | 
It is in many particulars very like the alarſa, or ſhad, 
called the mother of herrings, but ſmaller, never arriv- 
ing at more than a foot in . and is always lean 
and lank in ſpring, and fat in autumn. But the diſtinc- 
tions between it and the a/au/a, if real, are fo very ſmall, 
that Mr. Ray, and many of the molt accurate naturaliſts, 
have ſuſpected it the fame fiſh, only in a different ſtate. 

AGONY), AGox14, denotes the extremity of pain, or a 
diſeaſe, when nature makes her laſt effort, or ſtruggle, 
to throw off the evil that oppreſſes her. 

The word is formed from the Greek aſwr, certamen, com- 
bat ; this being a kind of ſtrife between life and death. 

Much of the terror of death conſiſts in the pangs and 
convulſions wherewith the agony ſeems attended ; though 
we have reaſon to believe, that the pain in ſuch caſes is, 
ordinarily, not extremely acute; a courſe of pain and 
ſickneſs having uſually ſtupified, and indiſpoſed the nerves 
for any quick ſenſations. However, various means have 
been thought of for mitigating the agony of death. Lord 
Bacon conſiders this as part of the province of the phyſi- 


( cian, and that not only when ſuch a mitigation may tend 


to a recovery, but alſo when there being no farther hopes 
of a recovery, it can only tend to make the paſſage out 
of liſe more calm and eaſy. Accordingly, he ranks eu- 
thanaſia, or the art of dying cafily, among the de/iderata 
of ſcience : and does not even ſeem to ditapprove of. the 
courſe Epicurus took for that end. De Augm. Sc. lib. 
Iv. c. 4 

Opium has been applied for this purpoſe, with the applauſe 
of ſome, but the condemnation of more. 

Baglivi promiſed à treatiſe expreſs, De Medicina Agoni- 
zantium, or the method of treating thoſe in the agonics 
of death. But perhaps one of the beſt reccipts for this 
end, is that of Mr. Patin, viz. ab/tinerce fromall medicines. 

AGONYCLITA#, or AGoNYCLITES, in Antiquity, a ſect, 
in the ſeventh century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle it 
was never to kneel, but to deliver all their prayers ſtand- 
ing, Sec GENUFLEXION. 

Ihe word is compounded of the privative particle a, 
7 knee, and xxwe, ts bend. 

AGORAUS, in Antiquity, an appellation given to thaſe 
deities who had ſtatues in the public markets, or fora, 
The word is formed of ayoza, market. 

AGORANOMUS, in /rtiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens 
eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of good order and policy 
in the markets, ſettling the prices of proviſions, excepting 
corn, and deciding diſputes rclating to buying and ſelling, 
inſpecting the weights, meaſures, and the like. 

"The word is compounded of alopa, market, and vowor, 
law. | | 

The agoranomus among the Greeks was much the ſame 
with the cur/c &DILE among the Romans. 5 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of magiſtrates, the aggr- 
nomi, ho had the ſuperintendance of the markets; and the 
a{tynom!, who inſpected the buildings of the (acta) cities. 
"The agoranomi, at Athens, were ten in number, tive be- 
longing to the city, and as many to the Piræus; though 
others make them fifteen in all, of whom they aſſign ten 
to the city, lo theſe a certain toll or tribute was paid, 


* by all who brought any thing to ſell in the market. 


AGOSTUS, ayoro in Antiquity, ſignifies the part of the 
arm from the fingers to the elbow; alſo the, palm or hol- 
low of the hand. | t 

AGRA, a kind of ſweet-ſcented wood, found in the iſland 
of Hainan, on the coaſt of Chiau. 

ARA 


A GR 


Acta Caramba, is another ſweet-ſcented wood, which alſo 


comes from the iſland of Hainan. 

AGRARIMX /ationes, in the Ancient Military Art, corps of 
guards. poſted in the fields, and in the open air. 

AGRARIZ nauts was uſed for veſſels placed to keep watch, 
or guard. b ; 

83 28 in a general fenſe, ſomething relating to fields 
or lands. 

* word is originally Latin, agrariuss formed of ager, 
a field, 

AGRARIAN, in the Roman Turiſprudencey a denominatton 
given to ſuch laws as ftelate to the partition or diftribution 
of lands. 

There are fifteen or twent 
principal are, the Lex Caſſia in the year of Rome 268 ; 
the Lex Licinia, in 337; the Lex Flaminia, in 525 ; two 


Sempronian laws, in the year 620; the Lex Apulciay| 


in the your 653; the Lex Bebia, the Lex Cornelia, in 
673; Lex Servilia, in 690 ; the Lex Flavia, the Lex 
Julia, in the year 691; the Lex Alia Licinia, the Lex 
Livia, the Lex Marcia, the Lex Raſcia, made after the 
taking of Carthage; the Lex Floria, and the Lex Ti- 

7. 
By the laws of Licinius, no Roman was allowed to oc- 
eupy more than ſeven jugera of ſand; and by a ſimilar 
law of Romulus, every Roman was limited to two jugera. 
AGRARIAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abſolutely, and by way 
of eminence, ſo called, was a celebrated law, publiſhed 
by Spurius Caſſius, about the year 268, for an equal di- 
viſion of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and 
for limiting the quantity of ground poſſeſſed by each 
perſon to a certain number of acres. — Thoſe other two 
in the Digeſt, the one publiſhed by Cæſar, and the other 
by Nerva, only relate to the limits or boundaries of 
grounds ; and have no relation to that of Spurius Caſſius. 
Ihe Roman lands were of divers kinds ſome conquered 
from the enemies, and not yet brought to the public ac- 
count: others brought indeed to the public, but clandeſ- 
tinely ufurped by private great men: laſtly, others pur- 
chaſed with the public money, in order to be divided, 
Agrarian laws, either for dividing lands taken from the 
enemy, or the public lands, or thoſe purchaſed with the 
pw money, were eaſily paſſed without diſturbance ; 
t thoſe whereby private rich men were to be outed of 


their lands, and the common people put in poſſeſſion of 


what had been held by the nobility, were never attempted 
without mo diſturbances. 
Several have == for the neceſſity of agrarian laws 
among us. illiam Sprigge, or, as ſome fay, Fr. Of- 
horne, has written expreſly on this ſubject. See alſo the 
Supplement to Dr. Price's Obſervations on Reverſionary 
Payments, &c. p. 381. 
But the author who ſeems to have entered deepeſt into 
the nature and uſe of agrarian laws, is Harrington ; he 
ſhews that the balance of property in a ſtate cannot be 
fixed but by laws, and the laws whereby fuch a proviſion 
1s made are agrarian laws. Now theſe are neceſſary to 
the ſtability of government, becauſe governments will, 
according to the diverſe balance of property, be of di- 
verſe or contrary natures, that is, monarchical or popu- 
Thus monarchy requires of the ſtandard of pro- 
perty, that it be vaſt or great; and of agrarian laws, that 
they hinder receſs or 4 
is thereby entailed upon honour, But popular govern- 
ment requires, that the ſtandard be moderate, and that 
its agrarian laws prevent accumulation. 
"This author thinks, that in a territory not exceeding Eng- 
land in revenue, if the balance be in more hands than 
three hundred, it is declining from monarchy ; and if it 
be in fewer than five — 
a commonwealth. 
The fame writer defines an equal agrarian, a perpetual 
law eſtabliſhing and preſerving the balance of dominion 
by ſuch a diſtribution that no one man, or number of 
men, within the compaſs of the few, or ariſtocracy, can 
Tome to overpower the whole people by their poſſeſſions 
in Jands. | | 
He alſo obſerves, that the people of Rome, by ſtriving for 
an agrariun ſtrove to fave their liberty: and that com- 
monwealth, through want of ſuch a law, or the non-ob- 
ſervance of it, came to ruin. 
In the Grecian cities, the defect of an agrarian was ſup- 
lied by oftraciſm. | 
n Venice, the council of ten, and the officers of pomp, 
reſtrain thoſe who might be too powerful; and theſe two 
orders in a commonwealth, where the gentry have but 
ſmall eſtates in land, are as much as needs be in lieu of an 
agrarian. ; 
Some German republics have no more to ſupply the place 
of this law than that eſtates deſcending are divided 
among the children. — And the fame law would eſtabliſh 
an agrarjan in England. 
Agrarian laws may be framed different ways, as by in- 
| 2 


arrarian laws; whereof the 


iminution, at leaſt in ſo much as | 


hands, it is ſwerving from | 


AGR 


| failing the lands upon certain families, withoitt power of 
alienation in any caſe, as in Iſrael and Lacedæmon: org 
| except with leave of the magiſtrate, as in Spain. But 

this, by making ſome families too ſecure, as thoſe in poſ- 
| ſeſſion, and others too defpairing, as thoſe not in poſ- 
ſeſſion, may make the whole people leſs induſtrious. 


Therefore Harrin prefers a law On eſtates ſo 
ave above two thot pounds a year 


that no man ſhall 

in land; and that the eſtates of thoſe who exceed this 

proportion ſhall be divided in deſcending to their children, 
fill the greateſt ſhare do not exceed 20001, per annume 

This is the rule he lays down for his commonwealth of 

| Oceana, by which he means his ſcheme for the govern- 
ment of England. 
By this law, Harrington intendal that the property of 
land in England ſhould never fall into fewer hands than 
5000; as he computes the rents of this country to be 
ten millions. But if theſe rents, as is probable, amount 
now to twenty millions, it would follow that, by our 
author's rule, the land could never be in leſs tnan 10000 
hands, which, according to his ſyſtem, muſt effectually ſe- 
cure the liberties of the people. 

It would exceed the limits of our deſign, to enter into 
the full detail of all the reaſonings of this ingenious au- 
thor on the ſubject of agrur ian laws; we therefore refer 
to his works. See alſo GOVERNMENT, PRoPeRTY, &c. 

AGRARIUM. See AGI19$TMENT. 

AGREDULA, is a name given to a ſpecies of the FROG, 

AGREEMENT, ACR EAM EN ru, in Law, a joining, or 

putting together, of two or more minds in any thing done 
of to be done, 

Of this there may be three ſorts. — The firſt, an agree- 
ment executed at the beginning, mentroned in the ſtatute 
of 25 Edw. III. cap. 3. which fays, © That the goods 
« bought by foreſtallers, being thereof avtainted, ſhall be 
« forfeited to the king; if the buyer thercof have made 
« ee with the ſeller:“ where the word gree otherwiſe 
called agreement executed, ſignifies payment for the things, 
or fatisfa&ion. | 
The ſecond is an agreement aftrr an af, that is, where 
one does an act, and another agrees aud aſſents therets 

_ afterwards, —- The third is an agreement executory, which 

is, when both parties at one time are agreed that ſuch a 

thing ſhall he done in time to come. It is called execu- 

tory becauſe the thing is to be done afterwards, 

Agreements are to be in writing, by ſtat. 29 Car. II. cap. 
of frauds and perjuries. | 

ACRE: SES, or OGREsSsEs, in Hera/dry, the ſame as PEL- 
LETS, 

AGRESTA, in Medicine, an untipe grape; otherwiſe 
called 2mbax and uwa acerba, 5 the French verjus. 
Agreſtæ are held cooling, deterſive, and aſtringent; they 
temper the acrimony of the bile, and chear the heart. 
Eaten plentifully, they have been found to deſtroy 
worms, 

AGRESTA is ſometimes alſo applied to the juices of this fruit, 
more properly called «mphacium. 

AGRIA, a name given to HOLLY ; and alſo to a malignant 
puſtule, of which there are two forts. The one is mall, 

with a roughneſs, redneſs, and flight corroſion of the 

ſkin; it is of a round figure, its centre is ſmooth, and it 
ſpreads lowly. It is cured by rubbing it with faſting 
ſpittle. The other fort ulcerates with a violent redneſs 
and corroſion, ſo as to make the hair fall off; it is of an 
unequal form, and turns leprous. It is cured by poul- 
tices of PELLITORY of the wall. 

AGRIAX, in Natural Hiſtory, an order of quadrupeds, 
which have no teeth, but have a very long cylindric 
tongue, Of this order there are only two known genera, 
the myrmecophaga, and the manis. 

AGRIAMPELOS, the wi/4 vINE ; and, according to Ge- 
rard, the black BRIONY. 

'The word is formed of aſpivs, wild, and aunts, a 
Te. 


AGRICULTURE, the art of tilling or cultivating the earth 


in order to render it fertile, and make it bear plants, trees, 


fruits, &c. 
Ihe word is formed of the Latin 
tilliug, of colere, to til. | | 
The principal and moſt general operations in agriculture, 
are manuring, ploughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrow- 
ing; as alſo, reapipg and mowing. See the articles Ma- 
NURE, PLOUGHING, SEMINA'TION, &c. 
To the operations of agricu/ture do alſo belong the ma- 
nagement of the production of particular countries; as 
hops, hemp, vines, tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, &c. 
To the ſame art belong, planting, tranſplanting, pruning, 
engrafting ; the culture of foreſts, timber, copſes, &c. 
Sce ENGRAFTING, PLANTING, PRUNING, TIMBER, 
TREE, &c. | 
Even gardening, or horticulture itſelf, is only a branch 
of agriculture. See GARDEN. | 


ager, field, and cultura, 


| Agriculture, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, beſides tillage, 
ns | com- 
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doomprehends feeding and the management of cattle, and 
the rural ſports, hunting, fiſhing, &c. Some even in- 
clude under it the buſineſs of mines, coal-pits, and other 
ſubterraneous matter. 1 2 

Among the ancients, agriculture is frequently called 

corgica. 

This art has been cultivated by many of the greateſt men 
among the ancients, and has been treated of by their 
moſt celebrated authors. The _— of its rife and pro- 
greſs may be eaſily traced from the firſt period of time; 
and it has been more or leſs the ſubject of attention in 
every age and nation of the world. The ancient patri- 
archs, . bs principally devoted to a paſtoral liſe, were 
not altogether ignorant of this art; and their deſcend- 
ants, as ſoon as they were ſettled in Paleſtine, conſidered 
it as a very honourable employment. From them it was 
tranſmitted to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, to the 


Phoenicians and Carthaginians; and it was in ſuch re-“ 


pute among the latter, that Mage, their famous general, 
wrote twenty- eight books on the ſubject, which were af- 
terwards tranſlated into Latin by an expreſs decree of the 
Roman ſenate; and Servius obſerves, that theſe were 
adopted as a model by Virgil, when he wrote his Geor- 
gics. It has been ſaid, that agriculture was firſt intro- 
duced among the Europeans by Ceres queen of Sicily, 
in memory whereof ſhe was placed among the principal 
divinities : a fable which imports, that Sicily, famed 
ſor its fertility in corn, was the ſcene of conſiderable 
improvements. 'Phefirſt Greek writer on argriculture was 
Heſiod; and he was ſucceeded by Democtitus of Abdera, 
Xenophon, Ariſtotle, 'Theophraſtus, and many others. 
It is well known, that this art was in very high repu- 
tation among the Romans ; and that it was cultivated by 
their emperors, dictators, and conſuls. The firſt Latin 
treatiſe on the ſubject of agriculture was compoſed by M. 
Cato, the cenſor ; Varro likewiſe is the author of a very 
elaborate work on the ſame ſubject; Columella, in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, wrote twelve books on 
huſbandry; and in the reign of Conſtantine IV. a new 
work, as ſome ſay, collected by himſelf from the beſt 
writers, was publiſhed under the title of Geoponics, with 
a view of reviving this art,, which was now in a very de- 
clining ſtate. 


la England, the firſt perſon who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


his attention to the practical part of huſbandry was Fitz- 
herbert, who publiſhed two treatiſes on this ſubject ; 
one intitled the Book of Huſbandry, in 1534; and the 
ſecond, called the Book of Surveying and Improve- 
ments, in 1539. : 
In 1600, the French made conſiderable efforts to revive 
huſbandry, and ſeveral large works appeared for this 
purpoſe. It was likewiſe induſtriouſly cultivated about 
the ſame period by the Flemings, who, portioning out 
their lands in ſmall tenements, and diſcovering ſeveral 
new forts of manure, brought the ſoil hereby to a pro- 
per degree of cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs z ſo that 
they were able to raiſe the more delicate graſſes; ſuch 
as LUCERN, SAINTFOIN, &c. 

The moſt conſiderable Engliſh writers, previous to the 
Reſtoration, were fir Hugh Platt, who made many very 
important diſcoveries with reſpeC to the nature and qua- 
lities of manure; Gab. Plattes, and 8. Hartlib; and 
ſince that period, Evelyn, Nourſe, Mortimer, Bradley, 
Lawrence, Tull, Ellis, and Miller; not to mention many 
more among our contemporaries. The attention gene- 
rally given to this art both at home and abroad, and the 
numerous ſocieties eſtabliſhed for encouraging improve- 
ments in the theory and practice of it, both in Europe 
and America, promiſe a degree of perfection, of which 
none in former ages could have had any conception. 

In France, there are no leſs than thirteen ſocieties eſta- 
bliſhed by royal ſanction, beſide many ſubordinate aſſo- 
ciations, for promoting agriculture. It is likewiſe pub- 
licy taught in the Swediſh, Dariſh, and German uni- 
verſities. The ſpirit and example of Linnæus and his 
diſciples have very much conduced to the progreſs of this 
important and uſeful art ; and the emulation of improv- 
ing has ſpread through moſt of the nations of Europe, 
In England, the Royal Society, and the Society of Arts, 
&c. in particular, have been ſignally uſeful in this re- 
ſpect; and the other 'aſſociations, which are now eſta- 
bliſt.ed in many parts of the country, co-operate with 
them in forwarding their laudable deſign. 

Among the Japaneſe agriculture is in great repute ; and 
among the Chineſe, it is diſtinguiſhed and encouraged 
by the court beyond all other ſciences. The emperor of 
Chiya yearly, at the beginning of ſpring, goes to plough 
in perſon, attended by all the princes and grandees of 
the empire, The ceremony is performed with great ſo- 
lemnity; and is accompanied with a ſacrifice, which the 
emperor, as high prieſt, ofters to Chan-Ti, to enſure a 
; * crop in favour of his people 


The reader will find a conciſe abſtract of the principal 
Vor. I. NY g. 
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improvements in the various branches of agriculture diſ- 


poſed in the courſe of this work, under their proper 
heads, | 


AGRIEL AA, the wild oL1ve. 
AGRIFOLIUM, in Botany, the norLLy-tree. See Aqur- 

FOLIUM. 
AGRIGINTINE , in Natural Hiftery, a kind of eatable 

ſalt, famous among the ancients for its not crackling in 

the fire as common ſalt does. It might probably owe 

this quality to the fineneſs of the powder, in form of 

which it was generally uſed, a 
AGRIMONOID ES, in Botany, a fpecies. of A8 RIMONx. 

This plant ſſowers in April, and comes to perfection in 

May, and grows in fome mountainous parts of Italy; it — 

is ſometimes called pIMPINELL a folio agrimonia. = 
AGRIMONY, Acrimonia, in Botany, the name of a 

enus of plants, belonging to the caſs of dodecandria 

igynia; the characters of which are theſe: the flower 
is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of five petals, which 
are arranged in a circular form, indented at their extre- 
mity, and ſtand upon a cup, which finally becomes an 
oblong echinated fruit, containing two oblong ſeeds. 
In the centre ariſes a double ſtyle, reſting on the germen, 
attended by twelve ſtamina. 
Miller reckons five ſpecies, viz. 1. The common agri- 
mony, 2. The white agrimony. 3. The ſweet- ſcented 
ogrimony. 4. The eaftern agrimony, with narrow pinnated 
leaves, which are ſharply ſerrated, and a thick root. 5. 
Three-leaved agrimom, with ſmooth fruit. 'Tournefort 
enumerates only the three firſt ſpecies; Linnæus in- 
cludes the firſt, third, and fourth, under one ſpecies. 
The firſt ſpecies of this genus is frequent in dry paſtures, 
by the fide of hedges, and in woods, and flowers in 
June. The dried leaves make a very pleaſant infuſion, | 
in the manner of tea; and are eſteemed a very proper 
medicine in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. It is 
celebrated in the jaundice, and in cachectie caſes; and 
is given in coughs and catarrhs, and in ſuppreſſions alſo 
of the menſes. 
It uſed to be a very common ingredient in the baths of 
the ancients, prepared with the decoctions of detergent 
and emollient herbs. 


Agrimony is otherwiſe called eupatorinm veterum, or 
Græcorum. 
From Mr. Geoffroy's analyſis of agrimeny, it appears, 
that this plant contains very little ſalt of the ammoniacal 
kind, ſince no conerete urinous ſalt is got from it, but 
the acid ſalt wherewith it abounds, joined with earths, 
forms a concrete reſembling tartar, or ſalt of coral com- 
bined with a large proportion of ſulphur. 
Agrimony has a faline taſte, ſubaſtringent and acid; its 
juice turns the tincture of heliotropium to a faint red, ſo 
that its aſtringent and aperitive virtues ſeem both owing Fi 
to the ſame auſtere ſalt. For though theſe — 
contrary to one another, yet they often flow from one 
and the ſame principle, the ſtrengthening of the weak 
and lax fibres of the folid parts. Experience ſhews, ſays 
Geoffroy, that agrimony has the virtues ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from its compoſition ; for it is aſtringent, detergent, re- 
ſolvent, vulnerary, and aperient. 
The country people uſe the common or eſſential agrimony 
bruiſed, or its juice, in contufious, and freſh wounds. 
Etmuller ſays, it reſolves ſwellings and inflammations of 
the ſcrotum ; yet it is rarely found in ſhop-compoſitions, 
though frequently preſcribed by the ſurgeons, in diſcu- 
tient'and vulnerary fomentations. 
AGRIMONY, fave. melling, agrimonia edorata, is by ſome 
preferred, for medicinal purpoſes, to the former, as be- 
ing more grateſul to infuſe for pectoral decoctions. It 
may be infuſed in water, or in whey ; and is efficacious 
in diſeaſes from a lax habit. 
AGRIMONY, hemp, eupatorium, in Botany, a genus of the 
ſyngeneſia polygamia equalis claſs of plants. Its characters 
are theſe : it has a compound flower compoſed of her- 
maphrodite florets, included in one common ſcaly em- 
palement, whoſe ſcales are narrow, erect, and unequal ; 
and the florets have each five ſhort ſtamina. In the 
bottom 1s ſituated a ſmall germen, which becomes an 
oblong ſeed, crowned with down, ſitting in the empale- 
ment. There are ſeveral ſpecies. | 
The common hemp agrimony is recommended as an lie- 
atic and vulnerary, and has been alſo uſed in catarrhs ; 
bat 1s at preſent very little known in the ſhops. ' 
AGRIMONY, water-hemp, bidens, in Botany, belongs to the 
ſame claſs with the former. Its characters are theſe : it 
has a compound flower, the middle or diſh compoſed of 
hermaphrodite florets; theſe have five ſtamina, with an 
oblong germen. 'The female flowers which. compoſe the 
border are naked, and are all ſucceeded by a ſingle, an- 
gular obtuſe ſeed, having two or more briſtles or teeth. 
It grows in wet places, and flowers in Auguſt. Several 


ſpecies of this plant are common weeds; but there are 
five ours cents the gardens of the curious. 
| . | 
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This herb is accounted hepatic and vulnerary. 
AGRIOCARDAMUM, fee Can bAMINE. 
AGRIOCASTANUM, the ſame as EarTH-NUT, popu- 

_ larly calleil pig- nut, and arnot. 

AGRIOCINAKA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for that ſpecies of wild ARTICHOAK; the root of which 
is uſed inſtead of the u nigra. 

AGIOCOCCIMELA, or prunus fylveſiris. See PLUM-tree. 

AGRIOMELA, a name "4 the crab APPLE, 

A GGRIOMELANZANION, in the Botanical Writings of 
the Aucients, a word that has perplexed many of the later | 
writers. The Arabian writers, Avicenna and Serapion, 
uſed the word hedengian for the fruit 8f the pomum amoris, 
a kind of eſculent nightſhade, or ſelanum, called by the 
old Greek writers, as 'Theophraſtus, &c. /trychaus, and 
only diſtinguiſhed from the other frzchni, or nightſhades, | 
by its being deſcribed as wholeſome, not poiſonous. 
From this Arabic word bedengian, the Italians formed 
their word melanzana, and the late Greek writers their 
tnelanzanion, which they uſed as the name of the ſame 
fruit. This, when the plant was cultivated in gardens, 
was, probably , larger and fairer than when it grew 
wild; but, in this latter ſtate, was not leſs uſed, but was 
diſtinguiſhed by the term agriomelanzanion. If the Greeks, 
who uſe this word, or the melanzanion, would have ap- 
propriated them to the poamum amoris, and diſtinguiſhed 
theſe from the other nigbtſhades, they would have done 
fervice to the world. 

AGRION ognifies the rEUcEDAN UA, called alſo agriophyl/on. 

AGRIOPHAGI, in Antiquity, a name given to thole who 
ſed on wild beaſts, 

The word is compounded of aypieg, wild, and pays, 7 
eat. 

AGRIORIGANUM, in Botany, wild marjoram. 

AGRIOSELINUM, in Betany, fignifies wild PARSLEY, 

AGRIPALMA, in B:tary, -2 name given to MOTHER- 
WORT. 

AGRIPPA, a name applied, among the ancients, to chil- 
d:en born in an unuſual or icregular manner z parti- 
cularly ſuch as come with the feet foremolt, inftead of 
the head. 

They were called agrippe, according to Pliny, on ac- 

count of their being fægre parti) born with difficyliy. 
Salmaſius derives it from the Greek aypeiy, venari, and 

' inmog, equus, q. d. a hunter of horſes. 

Daventer has a particular chapter of agrippas, or infants 
coming with their feet foremoſt, which, according to 
him, is one of the molt convenient and ſafe ways for 
a mature birth. 

A;rippa gives the denomination to an unguent, deſcribed 
in the Antidetarium Nicelai, and in ſeveral other diſpen- 
ſatories, ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been invented by 
Agrippa king of Judza, but, as others ſuſpect, by Ju- 
lius Agrippa, a Roman phyſician. | 

AGHIEPINLIANS, in Church Hifdory, the followers of Agrip- 
pinus biſhop of Carthage, in the third century, who firſt 
introduced and deſcnded' the practice of rebaptization. 
Arnd. Lex. Ant. Eccl. p. 465. 


AGRIUM, in the AZateria Medica of the Anaents, a name | 


given to an impurer ſort of natrum. The purer ſort of 
this ſalt they call þa/myrhaga, and the coarſer and dirtier 
kind agrium. I he ſormer of theſe they had from Media, 
the latter from I hrace. 

AGROM, a difeaſe frequent in Bengal, and other parts of 
the Indies, wherein the tongue chaps and cleaves in ſe- 
veral places, being alſo extremely rough, and ſome- 
times covered with white ſpots. Ihe Indians are very 
ſearſul of this diſeaſe, which they attribute to extreme 
heat of the ſtomach, | 
"Their remedy is, to chew the black-ſeeded baſilica, drink 
ſome chalybeated liquor, or the juice of large mint. 

AGROSTEMA, in B-tany, the name given by Linnæus to 
a genus of plants of the decandria pertagynia clals, uſually 
confounded by other authors among the ſpecies of 
LYCHNIS, | 
Tue characters of the genus are theſe : the perianthium 
conſiſts of one leaf, which forms an oblong tube, of a 
coriaceous texture, and ribbed with ten rig. 
of this, which is of the ſame length with the flower, is 
divided into five ſegments, which are ſlender and perma- 
nent. The flower conſiſts of five petals, the ungues of 
which are as long as the tube of the cup; the limb is ob- 
tuſe and expanded. The ſtamina are ten ſubulated fila- 
ments affixed te the ungues of the flower. The anthere 
are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is oval. The 
{tyles are capillary, and five in number: they are erect, 
and of the length of the ſtamina, The ſtigmata are 
ſimple. The fruit is an oblong capſule covered by the 
cup, and contains only one cell, in which are a number 


— of ſpotted kidney - ſhaped ſeeds, in a looſe and free re- 


- ceptacle. 
AGROSTIS, of the triandria digynia, in the Linmean ſyf- 


AGROSTOGRAPHIA is alſo the title of a learned arid labo- 


AGRYPNIA, aygyrra, a privation of fleepz other- 


The limb 


N 


rem of Botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, of 


the graſs kind; the diſtinguiſhing charateriſtics of which 


are theſe ; the ealyx is a pointed bivalve glume, contain- 


each end, + 


AGROSTOGRAPHIA, in Phyfiolegy, the hi/fory, or de- 


A-GROUND expreffes the ſituation of a ſhip, whoſe bot- 


AGUAGUIN, in Botany, the name of a ſhrub among the 


AGUAPECACA, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird 


AGUARA-QUIYA, in Bztany, a Brafil plant, thought to 


AGUARA-PONDA, in Botany, a plant otherwiſe called 


-AGUE, 2 periodical diſeaſe, of the fever kind, conſiſting 


o* 


A G u 


ing only one flower. The flower is made of two pointed 
valves, ſhorter than the calyx, and has one of the valves 
larger than the other, and terminated by a beard or awn. 
The ſtamina are three capillary filaments longer than the 
flower; the antheræ are ſplit at their ends. The ger- 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyles are two, reflex 
and hairy; and the ſtigmata are of a like ſtructure. The 
flower cloſely ſhuts in the ſeed, and does not open to let 
it fall out. The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and pointed at 


Agreftis is commonly uſed for the ſpecies of graſs called 
uick-graſs, or couch-graſs. 

This plant is ſaid to diſſolve ſtones; eſpecially bilious ones, 

and hence to cure oxen and ſheep that feed upon it. 


{ſcription of grame»s, or plants of the grafly kind. 


The word is compounded of aypwric, graſs, and 
deler idtion. wu FO CU IDO een 


rious work of John Scheuchzer, containing an exact 
deſcription of about four hundred ſpecics of graſs ; par- 
ticularly dogs-tooth, cyperus, cyperoides, ruſhes, &c, all 
diſpoſed in a new method; yet the ry is far from 
being complete. 


tom, or any part of it, reſts upon the ground. 


wile called WATCHING, waking, vigilie, pervigilium, &c. 
In the Greek church, it is uſed for the vigil of any of 


the greater feaſt-days, obſerved by the monks and clergy. 
Du Cange. 


Africans, who eſteem it greatly as a balſamic and vul- 
nerary, The leaves of this ſhrub reſemble theſe of our 
common lilac; they grow alternately, and ſtand upon 
foot-ſtalks of half an inch long: and when held up to 
the light, they ſhew a fine texture of the ſmaller veins, 
Philoſ. "Tranſat. Ne 232. 


of the moor-hen Kind. It is of the ſize of a pigeon, 
very long legged, and has a beak like that of the galli- 
naceous kind. Its back, and the upper part of its wings, 
are brown, and in each wing they have a ſharp horn, or 
prickle, ſerving for their defence. Marcgrave. 


be the ſo/anum vulgare, or common nightſhade, by Ray. 


viola ſpicata Braſiliana. It grows to the height of a foot 
and an half, or more, with a ſmooth, round, green, and 
jointed ſtalk, At each joint come forth four, five, or 
more, narrow, ſerrated, pointed, green, and unequal 
leaves. Ihe top of the ſtalk bears an ear a foot long, 
ſmooth, and covered with flowers of a fine violent azure, 
or the colour of our via martia, conſiſting of five roundiſh 
leaves. The whole flower is not unlike the viola martin, - 
und has ſomewhat of its ſmell, The root is ſtraight, 
of a moderate thickneſs, and ſhoots out into abundance 
of leſſer ones, and theſe again into filaments. 

There is another kind, diſtinguiſheg by the wideneſs of 
its car of flowers, which repreſents a helmet of a green 
colour. It is marked with cubic pits, from whence pro- 
ceed azure flowers. 9 


in a cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one; aud go- 
ing off in a diaplioreſis, or iweating. 
If the coldneſs and ſhivering be inconſiderable, and only 
the hot fit felt, the diſeaſe is called an intermittirg fever. 
According to the periods or times of the returns of the 
fit, the diſeaſe is eitber a QUOTIDIAN, TERT IAN, or 
QUARTAN ague, or fever. 
The cauſe of agues ſeems to be, an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, or whatever, by overloading the juices, retards their 
motion, or occaſions a lentor in the blood. — The cauſa 
proxima ſeems to be a corruption of the humours of ths 
body.— The ſymptoms are, heavineſs, and reaching; a 
weak, flow pulſe; coldneſs and ſhivering ſelt firſt in the 
joints, thence creeping over the whole body; pain in the 
loins, and an involuntary motion of the under jaw. 
A vernal ague is eaſily cured 3 but an autumnal one is 
more obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cachectical per- 
ſons; and, particularly, if complicated with a dropſy, 
eripneumony, &Cc. 

hen an ogue proves fatal, it is uſually in che cold fit, 
through the oppreſſion of the ſpirits. 
The cure is uſually begun with an emetic of ipecacuanha, 
an hour before the acceſs, and completed with the cortex 
Peruvianus, adminiſtered in the interval between two fits ; 
and continued, at times, to prevent a relapſe. 
We meet with divers other methods of curing agues, be- 
fides that by the cortex ; as by means of tea, which taken 
an hour before the acceſs, is ſaid to remove the obſtruc- 


tion, 


tion, and cotrect the acidity ; by /al volatile, which aQs 
by attenuating the blood : in the ifland of Tino, by an 
infuſion of flowers of little centaury. See Phil. Tran. 
N 141. 
Riel et gives divers inſtances of agues cured by putting 
the patient in à fit of paſſion. Others have been effected 
by a fright, a fit of drunkenneſs, &c. Do we not of. 
cen ſee gu cured by amulets and pericarpia ? I myſelf, 
* ſays Mr. Boyle, was cured of a violent quotidian by 
applying to my wriſts a paſte made of bay-ſalt; new 
© hops, aud blue currants, which has alſo relieved many 
© others both of quotidians and tertians.“ Phil, Works 
abr. tom. i. p. 80. | 
Lord Bacon ſays, It is often tried, that juices of ſtock- 
« pilly-flowets, roſe-campion, garlick, and other things, 
« applied to the wriſts, and renewed, have cured long 
* agues,) He likewiſe recommends in the heats of agues, 
to hold eggs of alabaſter, and balls of cryſtal, in the 
hands. 
Sir John Piingle accounts for them by means of the prin · 
ciple of putrefaction. The heat of the body, he ob- 
ſerves, varies little; and therefore the corruption pro- 
duced in any of the humours muſt happen in a deter- 
minate time, If we ſuppoſe, that in the paroxyſm, the 
more corrupted particles of the blood do not at all paſs 
off through the ſkin witk the ſweat, but that ſome part 
of them is diſcharged with the bile ; their particles com- 


— 


ing into the inteſtines, and being from thence taken up | 


by the lacteals, and cartied into the blood, may there | 

act as a new ferment, and occaſion a return of the ht. 

Thus the corruption of the bile may be the cauſe of the 

firſt fit, as well as of thoſe that follow. He farther adds, 

that though all moiſt countries are ſubject to-agnes of 
ſome kind or other; yet if the moiſture is pure, and the 
ſummers are not cloſe and hot, they will moſtly be re- 
gular tertian gg¹e, and admit an eaſy cure. But if the 
moiſture ariſes from long ſtagnating water, in which 

lants, fiſhes, and inſects, die and rot, then the damps, | 
being of 2 putrid nature, occahon not only more fre- 
quent, but more dangerous fevers, which more com- 
monly appear in the form of quotidians, and double ter- 
tians, than that of ſingle ones. Accordingly they are 
found to vary with the ſeaſon, on which the degrce of 
putreſaction in a great meaſure depends. 

Though the bark be the moſt effectual remedy in this 
diltemper, yet it has been known to cauſe worſe diſor- 
ders. See PERUVIAN, N 

AGvuE-cate, the popular name for a hard tumor on the 
left-ſide of the belly, lower than the falſe ribs, ſaid to be 
the effect of intermitting fevers. 

Acue-free is a name given by fome to SASSAFRAS, on ac - 
count of its febrifuge virtue. 

AGUGLIA, ſee OBEL1$K. 

AGUGL14 is alſo the name given by the Italian fiſhermen 
to the Acus of Oppian, called in Engliſh the GAR-FISR. 
AGUILLANEUF, or AUG1LLANEUF, a form of re- 
joicing uſed among the ancient Franks on the firſt day 

of the year. | 
The word is compounded of the French a, to, gui, mi/- 
Alto, and Van neuf, i. e. the new year. | 
{ts origin is traced from a Druid ceremony: the prieſts 
uſed to go yearly in December, which with them was 
reputed a ſacred month, to gather miſsleto off the oak in 
great ſolemnity. The prophets marched in the front, 
finging hymns in honour of their deities; aſter theſe 
came a herald with a caducens in his hand; tleſe were 
followed by three druids a-breaſt, bearing the things ne- 
ceſſary for ſacrifice. Laſt of all came the chief, or arch- 
druid, accompanied with the train of people. 
The chief druid climbing the oak, cut off the miſsleto 
with a golden fickle, and the other druids received it in a 
white cloth. On the firſt day of the year it was diſtributed 
among the people, after having bleſſed and conſecrated it 
by crying au gi Pan neuf, to proclaim the new year. 
This cry is ſtiil continued in Picardy, with the addition 
of plantez, plantez, to with a plentiful year. In Bur- 
gundy, and ſome other parts, the children uſe the ſame 
word to beg a new year's gift. 
Of later times the name augulllaneuf was alſo given to a 
ſort of begging, practiſed in ſome dioceſes, for church 
rapers, on a new year's day, by a troop of young people 
of both ſexes, having a chief, &c. It was attended with 
divers ridiculous ceremonies, as dancing in the church, 
&c, which occaſioned the ſynods to ſuppreſs it. 

AGUILLES, or AvGviLLEs, cotton cloth, manuſactured 
at Aleppo. 

AGUL, in Botany, a [mal] ſhrub very prickly. 


* 


Its leaves 


k 


Manna is found on its leaves, as large as the graitis of 


coriander, of the ſame taſte and ſmell as ours, but it 
melts if the ſun ſhines upon it. The leaves of this plant 


are purgative. Lemery. 

AGURAH, in FJewi/h Antiquity, the twentieth part of an 
ancient ſilver $SHEKEL. 

The agurah is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ge- 
" and keſh tab. The Septuagint tranſlation renders it 
o 0A0ge £ 

AGUSADURA, in Ancient Cu/loms, a fee due from vaſſals 
to their lord, for ſharpening their plowing tackle, 
Anciently the tenants in ſome manors were not allowed 
to have their rural implements ſharpened by any but 
whom the lord appointed; . for which an les 
ment was to be paid, called 2 in ſome places 
aguſage, which ſome take to be the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe called reillage, from the ancient French reille, 
a plough-ſhare, Du-Cange. 

AGUTI, in Zoology, the name of an American animal, 

much reſembling the Guinea pig, as we. call it, having 
the characters of the rat-kind, with the voice and bair of 
the hog. 
The hairs are very hard, thick, and gloſly, and are of a 
mixt colour, of a reddiſh and brown, with more or leſs 
black.; thoſe on the belly however are yellowiſh; its 
head and whiſkers are like thoſe of the rabbit-kind, but 
that the noſe is ſharper, and the upper chop longer than 
the under one, as in the hog-kind ; the upper lip is ſplit 
as in the hare, and the legs are naked, or have at the 
utmoſt only a few ſcattering hairs on them; the fore-feet 
have four toes, and the hinder one fix, and theſe are 
much longer than the fore-legs; its tail is very ſhort, 
and its eyes prominent; its voice altogether reſembles 
the grunting of a hog. It is a very voracious animal, 
devouring its ſood with extreme eagerneſs and uſing its 
fore-feet for hands in the manner of the ſquirrel. It runs 
very ſwiftly, and is very expert at digging, ſo that it 
ſoon buries itſelf in the earth. When provoked, it 
raiſes all the hair of its back upright, and ſtrikes the 
earth with its hinder feet. Ray. 

Aguri TREva inſule Marignanæ, in Botany, a plant men- 
tioned by de Laet, It has the leaves of the orange-tree, 
only thinner, a dewy flower, a large fruit, with a greeniſh 
rind, which contains kernels like thoſe of the pomegra- 
nate, thin, ſweet, and not ill-taſted. 

AGUTIGUEPA bi Brafilienſibus, in Medicine, the name 
given by many authors to the arrow-coot, or /agittaria 
alexipharmica of the Weſt-Indies, 

AGYEI, in Antiquity, a kind of obeliſks conſecrated to 
Apollo, and placed in the veſtibules of houſes, for their 
ſecurity, | | 
The agyer were no other than huge ſtones, or perhaps 
ſometimes timber, having either a circular or ſquare ba- 
ſis, and terminating in a point at the top, ſacred to 
Apollo, or, as ſome ſay, to Bacchus, as protector of the 
high- ways. Others will have them to have been etected 
to both thoſe deities. Suidas & Pitiſcus. : 

AGYNIANTI, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect who condemned All 
uſe of fleſh, and marriage, as not inſtituted by God, but 
introduced at the inſtigation of the devil. 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and yu, 
woman. . They are ſometimes alſo called g,], and 
agynii ; and are faid to have appeared about the year 


4+ 

AGY RTE, in Antiquity, a kind of ſtrolling impoſtors 
running about the country, to pick up money by telling 
fortunes at rich men's doors, pretending to curc diſeaſes 
by charms, ſacrifices, and other religious myſteries; alſo 
to expiate the crimes of their deceaſed anceſtors by 
virtue of certain odours and fumigationsz to torment 
their enemies by the uſe of magical verſes, and the like. 
The word is formed of the verb ayupa, I congregate; al- 
luding to the practice of quacks, who gathered a crowd 
about them, See EARUCASTORES. | 

AHALOTH, in the Materia Medica, 2 name uſed by ſome 
writers for the lignum - aloes, or alaes wood, It is the He- 
brew name. 

AHANIGER, in [chthyology, a name given by Albertus, 
and others, to the fith called by authors acus wwulgarrs, 
and by us the GARFISH. The ſhape of this fiſh, which 
is very long and flender, has cauſed it to be confounded 
with the /yngnathus, or tobacco-pipe fiſh, called alſo acus, 
but they differ extremely when examined ; that being a 
true ſpecies of the ſyngnathus, and this of the Esox or 


pike. | 
A-HEAD, refers to any object that lies immediately be- 


are longiſh, and reſemble thofe of the knot-graſs. It 
abounds with flowers of a reddith colour. Theſe are 
{ucceeded by red huſks. Its root is long, aud of a pur- 
ple colour. | 
This plant is otherwiſe called albagi maurerum, by Rau- 
wolf: it grows in Arabia, Perſia, and Meſopotamia. 


fore a ſhip, or towards that point of the compals to 
which her ſtem is directed, 

AHICCYATLI, in Zoology, the name of an American ſer- 
pent, approaching to the nature of the hzmorrhus*and 
rattle-ſnake, but larger than the former, and wanting the 
rattle of the latter; it is as fatal in the effect of its poi - 
ſan as any known ſpecies of ſerpent. Ray. | 

AHIUS » 


A I D 


AHIUS, fee Sat T. tene. 
AHMELLA, in Botany, is a fpecies of bidens, or water- 


hemp-agrimony. Its flowers are large, and reſemble 
thoſe of the marygold ; they grow in large numbers on 
the tops of the ſtalk, and of the large branches, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, which have the ſame ſort of 
points at one end with thoſe of aur common bidens, and 
all the other plants of that genus. The talks ace ſquare 
and the leaves ſtand in pairs, and are. in. ſhape like thoſe 
of the common nettle. We have one ſpecies of it very 
common in all parts of England, about watery places, 
and eaſily known by its feeds, in autumn, ſticking to the 
cloaths and ſtockings of people who go near the plant, 
by means of the three points at the end, which are 
ſharp and bearded, It would be worth while to try whe- 


ther theſe ſeeds poſſeſs virtues worthy notice in phyſic, 


for at preſent they are neglected. | 

'This plant, and the others of the fame genus, are called 
by the name b:dens, from the teeth or prickles at the ends 
of the ſeeds ; but the word ſhould be tridens, for there 
are three of them. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 257. 


AHOUAl, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


A 


called by Linnzus CERBERA. 

The ſpecies of ahouai, mentioned by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The ahouai of Thevet, or the apple-leaved poi- 
ſonous ahouvar, And, 2. The nerium-leaved ahouai. By 


inciſion into the bark a milky liquor is produced, that | 


ſmells like garlick. 


-HULL, denotes the ſituation of a ſhip, when all her ſails 
are furled, on account of the violence of a ſtorm, and | 


when, having laſhed her helm to the lee-fide, the lies 
nearly with her ſide to the wind and ſea, her head being 


ſomewhat inclined to the direction of the wind. 
AIAIA, in COND the name of a Braſilian bicd, of the 


A 


platea, or ſpoonbill-kind, called by the Portugueſe celho- 
rado. It is exactly of the ſame ſhape, and much of the 
ſame ſize with the European ſpoonbill, and its beak is in 
the very ſame manner broad at the end. It is of a pale, 
but very bright and ſhining fleſh-colour, on the back and 
wings; the other parts of its body are perfectly white; 
it ts common about the ſhores of rivers, and its fleſh is 
very well taſted. Marcgraave. 

JAX, in Antiquity, a furious kind of dance, in uſe among 
the Grecians; intended to repreſent the madneſs of that 
hero, after his defeat by Ulyſſes, to whom the Greeks 
had given the preference in his conteſt for Achilles's 
arms. 

Lucian, in his treatiſe of dancing, ſpeaks of dancing the 
Ajax, There was alſo an annual feaſt called Ajantia, 
Atavina, conſecrated to that prince, and obferved with 
great ſolemnity in the iſland of Salamis, as well as in 
Attica; where, in memory of the valour of Ajax, a 


b'er was expoſed, ſet out with a complete ſet of armour. 
Potter, Archzol. 


AICHMALOTARCHA, fee AcnmaLlLOTARCHA. 
AID, or AvDE, AUXILiumM, literally denotes the help, 


A 


ſuccour, or aſſiſtance, which any perſon lends another, 
when too weak to do, or avoid, ſomething. 

The word is French; formed, according to M. Menage, 
from the Italian aitare ; and that from the Latin ure, 
to help or aſſiſt. PR a 

1D, or AYDE, in Law, is when a petition is made in 
court, for the calling in of help from another perſon in- 
tereſted in the matter in queſtion z who, it is probable, 
may not only ſtrengthen the party's cauſe who fue prays 
for aid, but alſo prevent a prejudice atiling to his own 
right. This is called aid prier; but this courſe of pro- 
ceeding is now much diſuſed. 

A city, or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the king, 
may pray in aid of him, if any thing be demanded of 
them relating thereto. 

The aid prier is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the king's behalf, 
to prevent any proceedings againſt him till his counſel 
be called, and heard what they have to ſay for avoiding 
the king's prejudice, or loſs. Jenk. Cent. 64. Terms 
de Ley, 35. Stat. 4 Edw. I. and 14 Edw. III. 


A1D de camp, an officer in the army, whoſe buſineſs is to 


attend the general officers, and receive and carry their 
orders, as occaſion requires. | 


When the king is in the field, he uſually appoints young 


volunteers of quality to carry his orders, who are called | 


the king's aids de camp. 


Alp major, or adjutant, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to 


eaſe the MAJOR of part of his duty; and to perform it 

all in his abſence. 

Some majors have ſeveral aid majors.—Fach troop of 
uards has but one major, who has two aid majors under 

3 or more, according as the buſineſs requires, 

Every regiment of foot * as many aid majors as it con- 

tains battalions.— When the battalion is drawn up, the 

aid major's poſt is on the left, beyond all the captains, 

and behind the lieutenant-colonel. | 


Alb, AUXILLUM, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes a ſubſidy 


o 


— 


„ 


Alps are alſo uſed in matters of polity; for any extraordi- 


* 


charge of a relief of the fee, of the ſuperior lord. 


ſane. 


A1p, royal, is a name frequently given to the land-tax. 
Alb, in Theology; the aids or aſſiſtances of divine favour, 


A1Dps, in the Manege, are helps, or aſſiſtances, which ſome 


or ſum of money due to the lord, from his tenants, on 
certain occaſions, 
It differed from a tax, which is impoſed at any time 


when wanted; whereas the aid could only be levied 
where it was cuſtomary, and where the particular occa- 
fion fell out. | ' 

Such was the aid de relief, due from the tenants-in fee, 
upon the death of the lord meſn, to his heir, towards the 


Such alſo. was the aid chevel, or capital aid, due by vaſſals, 
to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in 
CAPITE.—Of this there are three kinds. | 

The firſt, of chivalry ; or, as they call it, par faire fia 
chevalier, towards making his eldeſt ſon a knight, when 
arrived at the age of fifteen years: the ſecond of mar- 
riage, or par fille marier, towards marrying his eldeſt 
daughter.—Both theſe, with all charges incident thereto, 
are taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. See TEnnkrE, SER- 
VICE, &c.— Some will bave them to have been firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in England by William the Conqueror, and af- 
terwards transferred to Normandy ; but the more com- 
mon opinion is, that the Conqueror brought them with 
him.—The third was of a RansOM, due when the lord 
was taken priſoner by the enemy. 

In ſome provinces there was a fourth kind of ai; due 
whenever the lord ſhould undertake an expedition to the 
Holy Land. | 

We alſo read of aids paid the lord, when he was diſpoſed 
to pnrchaſe any new land, or tenement. Theſe were 
only granted once in his life.—Alſo aids for the repair- 
ing and fortifying of caſtles, ſeats, &c. 

Aids were at firſt impoſed by the lord, or king, at what 
rate he pleaſed ; but by the ſtatute of 3 Edw. I. a reſtraint 
was laid on common perſons being lo:ds, and they were 
tied down to a fixed proportion; and by a ſubſequent 
ſtatute, the ſame rate was extended even to the king. 
By the ſtat. 34 Edw. I. it is ordained that the king ſhall 
levy no aid or tax without his parliament. 

Aids ſeem to have been firſt eſtabliſhed with a view to the 
clients and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made pre- 
ſents to their patron towards his daughter's fortune, as 
alſo on his birth-day, and on other folemn occaſions.— 
Accordingly, Bouteiller relates, that in his time, theſe 
aids depended on the courteſy and good will of the vat 
ſals ; for which reaſon they were called, droits de complai- 


The biſhops alſo received aids from their eccleſiaſtics, 
called /ynodals, and pentecoſlals. They were to be paid at 
the time of their conſecration ; or when they had a 
king to entertain; or when called by the pope to his 
court, or to a council ; as alſo when they went to re- 
ceive the pallium. | 

Add, that the archdeacons alſo exacted aids from the 
clergy of their juriſdiction, See PROCURAT1ON. 


A kind of feudal aids are {till levied in Germany, &c. 
under the title of collefe. 


nary taxesz or impoſitions, occaſionly levied by the 
king and parliament, upon the ſubjects, to ſupport the 


charges of the government, when the ordinary revenue 
is deficient. 


which are offered to man, have been the ſubject of 
much diſpute betwixt Janſeniſts and Jeſuits; for the 
compoſing whereof, a celebrated congregation was etect- 


ed at Rome under the title of congregation of aids, 
congregatio de auxiliis. 


Some divines, aſter St. Auguſtine, diſtinguiſh two kinds 


of aids, viz. fine quo, and quo. 
Auxilium ſine quo, that which the mind is at liberty either 
to uſe or refuſe; ſuch is ſuppoſed to have been the aid 


miniſtered to man in the ſtate of innocency, while his 


mind and will were ſound and upright. 

Auxilium quo amounts to what is otherwiſe called eſſica- 
cious grace, which ſurmounts and ſubdues the will; 
ſuch, according to the Calviniſts and Janſeniſts, is ſup- 


poſed to be the aid miniſtered by grace, in the preſent 
fallen ſtate of human nature. 


call cheriſhings, by which the horſeman contributes to- 
wards the motion, or action, required of the horſe ; by 
a diſcrete uſe of the bridle, caveſon, ſpur, poinſon, rod, 
calf of the leg, and voice; and alſo by a juſt and welk 
timed motion of, the body, | 

Such a horſe knows his aids, anſwers his aids, takes his 
aids with vigour, &c.—The aids are made uſe of, to 


avoid the neceſlity of corrections.— The ſame aids, given. 


in a different manner, become corrections. | 

The aids uſed to make a horſe go in airs, are very dif- 

ſerent from thoſe required in going upon the ground. 

Newcaſtle. . 

The inner heel, inner leg, and inner rein, are called inner 
ö Aids. 
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— 
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AIR 


aids. The outer heel, outer leg, Wc. are outer aids. See 
Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. p. 92, &c. 
Alps, in the French Law, denote a duty paid on all goods 
ſold and tranſported either out of, or into the kingdom. 
In this ſenſe, aids anſwer to what the Latins call vecliga- 
lia, a vehendis mercibus, and are paid by all kinds of per- 
ſons; privileged or  non-privileged.z by which they dif- 
ſer from tailles, taxes, which are only paid by the pea- 
ſants, being a ſort of capitation, anſweting to what the 
Latins call tribatum. The farm of the aids was formerly 


diſtinct from, but now united to, that of the gabe'les, and | 


other impoſts. 


Alps, court of, in Frarice, is a ſovereign court, erected for | 
the cognizance of matters. relating to the taxes. Ap- | 
peals come to this from the court of elections, where | 
matters relating to the taille are ürſt heard. The court of | 
aids of a province is ſometimes ſeparated from the par- 

liament of the province, and fixed in another city, as at 


Montpelier, Montauban, &c. There are twelve courts 
of aids, of which the principal is chat at Paris. 


AIEREBA, in /chthyalogy, the name of a ſiſh of the paſtinacha | 


marina kind, but differing from all the others, in that the 
form of its body is regularly round, or oval, and its head 
placed far within the verge of its thin part. It is com- 
mon in the weſtern ocean; but it is not much eſteemed 
for the table, being more looſe and flabby in its fle(h 
than the other kinds. Marcgraave. | 
AIGEIROS, a name ſometimes given to black POPLAR. 
AIGHENDALE, a liquid meaſure in Lancaſhire, con- 
taining ſeven quarts, Ls it ad Te 
AIGIC f ALUS. ares, in Ornithology, a name by which 
ſome of the old authors call the PARKuUs, or TITMOUSE. 
AIGLETTE, in Heraldry. Sec EaGLET. 
AIGRETTA, in Ornithology, a name uſed by ſome authors, 
as the name of a diſtinct ſpecies of heron, but ſeeming 
to be no other than a r of the GAE A giovane, or 
AR DFA albg minor, the ſmall white heron. ging 
AIGUE marine, in Natural Hiftory. See Ach Ma- 
rina. h ; 3 ö 
AIGUISCE, AjGu1sse}, or Egu1sce', in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a cROSs, when its four ends are ſharpened, 
but ſo as to termimate in obtuſe angles. 
The croſs aiguiſei differs from the croſs #$1TCHE'E, in that 
the latter goes tapeting by degrees to a ſharp point 
whereas only the ends of the former are tapered. _ 
AILE, or A1BL, in Law; a writ which lies where the 
tand- father, or great grand-father, called beſaile, was 
ſeiſed of lands or tenements in fee-fimple, on the day 
he died; and a ſtranger abates or enters the ſame day, 
and diſpoſſeſſeth the heir or grand- child. See ABATE- 
MENT. 


The word is formed of the French aicul; avis, grand- 
father. | 
AILERONS, in Natural Hiſtory, petty wings, a French 
term, expreſſing two ſmall fleſhy ſubſtances, reſembling 
parts of wings, or young and juſt growing wangs, and 
found in the two-winged flies, fituated at the root of the 
larger wings. Reaumur. | ; ; 
The word is a diminutive of the French aile, wings 
AILES viertes, in Natural Hiftary, a French term uſed to 
expreſs the wings of a ſeries of inſeQs, which ſeem. of 
a middle nature, between the fly and the butterfly kind, 
and are therefore called PaP1L10N mouches by theſe wri- 
ters. The wings of theſe inſets are iu part covered 
with duſt, or ſcales, and in part free from it, and tranſ- 
parent. In theſe free parts they look glafly z whence 
their name, ſignifying glaſſy wings. | 
AIPIMIXIRA, in {chtbyotegy, the name of an American fiſh, 
more uſually known by the name of eupiano. It is a 
ſmall fiſh, of the of a pearch, *with a purple back, 
and yellow ſides and belly. Marcgraave. 
AIR, AkR, in Phyfcs, a thin, fluid, elaſtic, tranſparent, 
ponderous, compreſſible, and dilatable rug, $0 ſurround- 
ing the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable height. 
Air was conſidered by ſome of the ancients as an element; 
but then, by element, they underſtood a different thing 
from what we do. Sce ELEMENTS. 8 
It is certain, that air, taken in the popular Tenſe, is far 
from the ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance ; though 
ſome of its properties and uſes iu a ſtate of combination 
with various ſubſtances, from which it bas been extri- 
cated by modera analyſis, may entitle it to this appella- 
tion. Hence air may be diſtinguiſhed into preßer or 
elementary, and vulgar or heterogeneous. 
Al, elementary, or Ain properly ſo call-d, is a certain ſub- 
tile, homogeneous, elaſtic matter z the baſis, or funda- 


mental ingredient of the atmoſpherical air, and * . 


which gives it the denomination, 


In this ſenſe, it likewiſe enters into the compoſition of 


moſt, or perhaps all bodies, exiſting in them under a 
ſolid form, deprived of its elaſticity and moſt of its diſ- 
_ tinguiſhing properties, and {ſerving as their cement, and 


the univerſal bond of nature z but. capable, by certain 
Vor, I. No. 9» | 8 


* 


ſtradone: in which _ they make a very extenſive 
| „ ye 


AIR 


proceſſes, of being diſengaged from them, recovering lt: 
elaſticity, and reſembling the air of our atmoſphere: 
See Hales's Vegetable Statics, chap. vi. . 
The peculiar nature of this aeria/ matter we kiiow. but 
little of; what authors have advanced concerning it 
being chiefly conjectural. We have no way of altoge- 

er ſeparating it from the other matters with which in 
its pureſt ſtate it is more or leſs combined, and conſe- 
quently no way of aſcertaining, with ſatisſactory evi- 
dence, its 8 properties, abſtractedly from thoſe of 
other bodies. ply TK 
Dr. Hookez and ſome others, maintain, that it is the 
ſame with ther ether, ot that fine, fluid, active matter, 
diffuſed through the whole expanſe of the celeſtial re- 
gions 3- which coincides with fr I. Newton's ſubtile me- 
dium, or ſpirit. In this view it is ſuppoſed to be a body 


ſu generis, ingenerable, incorruptible, immutable, pre- 


ſent in all places, in all bodies. 
Others, conlidering only its property of elaſticity, which 
they account its eſſential and conſtituent character, ſuppoſe 
it to be mechanically producible; and to be ng other than 
the matter of other bodies ſo modified and altered, as to 
become permanently elaſtic. Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
that the particles of denſe, compact, and fixed ſub- 
ances, cohering by a ſtrong attractive force, ate not 
ſeparable without a vehement heat, or perhaps not with- 
out fermentation ; and ſuch bodies being at length ra- 
refled by ſuch heat or fermentation, become true perma- 
nent air; ànd diſtinguiſhable from vapour, which is only 
apparent or tranfient air, as is evident from the experi- 
ment with the æolipile. Optics, Qu. 31. p. 371, 372, 
ed. 3. See AIR, atmoſpherical and fixed. 


* 


Aix, vulgar or heterogeneous, is a coalition of corpuſcles of 


various kinds, which together conſtitute one fluid maſs, 
wherein we live and move; and which we are continu- 
ally receiving and expelling by reſpiration. The whole 
aſſemblage of this makes what we call the atmoſphere ; 
where this air, or atmoſphere, terminates, there ether is 
ſuppoſed to commence z which is diſtinguiſhed from arr 
by its not making any ſenſible refraction of the rays of 
light, as air does. | | 

Air, in this popular and extenſive meaning of the term, 
is acknowledged by Mr. Boyle to be the moſt heteroge- 
neous body in the univerſe ; Boerhaave ſhews it to be an 
univerſal chaos, or colluvies, of all kinds of created bo- 
dies. Beſides the matter of light or fire; which continu- 
ally flows into it from the heavenly bodies, and probably 
the magnetic effluvia of the earth; whatever fire can vo- 
latize is found in the air, 

Hence, for inſtance, 1. The whole foſſil kingdom mut 
neceſſarily be found in it ; for of all that tribe, as ſalts, 
ſulphurs, ſtones, metals, &c. are convertible into fume, 
and thus capable of being rendered part of the air. 
Gold itſelf, the moſt fixed of all natural bodies, is found 


to adhere cloſe to the ſulphur in mines; and thus to be 


raiſed along with it. Mr. Boyle obſerves, that beſide the 
faline ¶Muvia of the common fort, ſuch as the nitrous, 
vitriolic, marine, &c. there may be many gompounded 
kinds of ſalts in the air, which we have not on earth, 
ariſing from different ſaline ſpirits, fortuitouſly meeting 
and mixing together. Thus, the glaſs windows of an- 
cient buildings are ſometimes obſerved to be corroded, 
as if they had been worm-eaten ; though none of the 
ſimple ſalts above mentioned-have-the faculty of cor- 
roding glaſs. 

Sulphurs too muſt make a conſiderable ingredient of the 
air, on account of thoſe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, 
and other ſpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, dil- 
perſed through the globe. 

2. All the parts of the animal kingdom muſt alſo be in 
the air : for beſides the copious effluvia continually 
emitted from their bodies; by the rial heat, in the ordi- 
nary proceſs of perſpiration 3 by means of which an 
animal, in the courſe of its duration, impregnates the 
air with many times the quantity of its own body 
we find that any animal when dead, being expoſed to 


the air, is in a certain time wholly incorporated with 
1 


3 As to vegetables, none of that claſs can be ſuppoſed 


wanting; ſince we know that all vegetables, by putre- 
12 become volatile. 

he aſſociations, ſeparationis, attritions, diſſolutions, and 
othet operations of one ſort of matter upon another, may 
likewiſe be conſidered as ſources of numerous other neu- 
tral, or anonymous bodies, unknown to us. 
Air, in this general ſenſe, is one of the moſt conſider- 
able and univerſal agents in all nature: being concerned 
in the preſervation of life, and the production of molt of 
the phenomena relating to our world. Its properties and 
effects, including a great part of the reſearches and diſ- 
coveries of the modern philoſophers, have in a conſider- 
able degree been reduced to preciſe laws and demon. 
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| and important dranch of the mixed mathematics, called 


A 


I. Fluidity. 


anſwers alſo to that character: thus, in x darkened room, 
ſingle ray, they appear in a continual fluQuation ; and 


never to remain a moment at reſt. - 


of the heavenly bodies, the air is kept in a continual re- 


the air without. So, two ſmall hollow ſegments of a 


mercury will fall in proportion as the air is exhauſted 


ent heights of the places, the ſeaſons of making the ex- 


"philoſophers to the fire intermixed with it; without 


AIR 


PNEUMATICS. 


IR, mechanical properties and Fate. The moſt conſi- | 


derable of theſe are its fluidity, weight, and elaſticity. 

That the air is a fluid, is evident from the 
eaſy paſſage it affords to bodies through it ; as in the pro- 
pagation of ſmells, and other fuvia, and the eaſy con- 
ve vance it affords to ſounds : for theſe, and fimilar ef- 
feCts, prove it to be a body, whoſe parts give way to any 
force impreſſed, and, in yielding, ate eaſily moved among 


themſelves ; which is the definition of a fuid. Beſides, | 


it is certain, that no "degree 'of cold has ever yet been 


roduced; natural or artificial, ſtrong enough to deprive | 
it ol its fluidity. | f 


* 


They who, with the Cartefians, make Fuidity to conſiſt 
in a perpetual inteſtine motion of the parts, find that arr 


where the ſpecies of external objects are brought in by a 
thus even the more accurate thermometers" are obſerved 
The cavſe of this fluidity of air is attributed by ſome later 


which, they imagine, the atmoſphere would harden into 
a ſolid, impenetrable maſs. And hence, the greater the 
degree of fire, the more fluid, moveable, and pervious, 
is the air: and thus, as the degree of fire is continu- 
ally varying, according to the circumſtances and poſition 


ciprocation. See Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. Supp. vol. i 
Hence, in a great meaſure, it is ſaid, that on the tops of 
the higher mountains, the ſenſes of ſmelling, hearing, &c. 
are found very feeble. The increaſed rarity of the air 


at a conſiderable height may account for this effect; but | 


the above hypotheſis is contradifted by the more ſenſible 
experience of cold : the air near the ſurface of the earth 
deriving greater heat from the reflected than from the 
direct rays of the ſun. See MounTaiNns, 


. : | 
II. Height or gravity. Galileo firſt diſcovered that air 


had weight, Dial. I. but the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
was obſerved by his difciple Torricelli; and the vari- 
ations of it depending on different heights, by M. Paſcal. 
That the air is heavy, follows from its being a body ; 
weight being an eſſential property of matter. But we 
have many arguments to the ſame purpoſe from ſenſe, 
and experiment: thus, the hand, applied on the orihce 
of a veſſel empty of air, ſoon feels the load of the in- 
cumbent atmoſphere. Thus, glaſs veſſels, exhauſted of 
their air, are eaſily" cruſhed to pieces by the weight of 


ſphere, four inches in diameter, exactly fitting each 
other, being emptied of air, are preſſed together with a 
force equal to 188 pounds, by the weight of the ambient 
air; and that they are kept together by the preſſure of 
the air is evident, by ſuſpending them in an exhauſted 
receiver, where they will ſeparate of themſelves. Far- 
ther, if a tube, cloſe at one end, be filled with mer- 
cury, and the other end immerged in a baſon of the 
ſame fluid, and thus ereted, the mercury in the tube 
will be ſuſpended at the height of about thirty inches 
above the ſurface of that in the baſon. The reaſon of 
which ſuſpenſion is, that the mercury in the tube cannot 
fall lower, without raiſing that in the baſon; which be- 
ing preſſed down by the weight of the incumbent at- 
moſphere, cannot- give way, unleſs the weight of the 
mercury in the tube exceeds that of the air out of it. 
That this is the caſe, is evident; becauſe, if the whole 
apparatus be included in the receiver of an air- pump, the 


and on gradually letting in the air again, the mercury 
re aſcends to its former height. This makes what is 
uſually called the Torricellian experiment. 

To ſay no more, we can actually weigh air; for a veſſel, 
ſull even of common air, is found, by a very nice balance, 
to weigh more than when the air is exhauſted; a quart 
of air weighing about 17 grains; and the effect is pro- 
portionably more ſenſible, if the ſame veſſel be weighed 
full of condenſed air in a receiver void of air. 


The weight of air is continually varying, according to | 


the different degree of heat and cold, and the concur- 
rence of other cauſes. Ricciolus eſtimates its weight to 
that of water, to be as 1 to 1000; Merſennus, as 1 to 
1300, or 1 to 1356; Lana, as 1 to 640; Galileo only 
makes it as 1 to 400. Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate 
experiment, found it about London, as 1 to 938; and 
thinks, all things conſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 
may be taken as a medium; for there is no fixing an 


reciſe ratio, ſince not only the air, but the water itſelf, | 


s continually varying. Add, that experiments made in 
different places neceſſarily vary, on account of the differ. 


— 


periments, and the different denſities of air correſpond | 
ing to theſe circumſtances. It muſt be added, however, 


AN 


that by experiments made ſince, before the Royal So- 
ciety, the proportion of air to water was, firſt, found as 
1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852; and a third time, as 1 to 
860. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 181, And laſtly, by a very fim- 
ple and accurate experiment of Mr, Haukſbee, the pro- 

ortion was ſettled as 1 to 885. Phyſ. Mechan, Exper. 

ut theſe experiments being all made in the ſummer 
months, when the barometer was 294 inches high, Dr. 


Jurin thinks that at a medium between heat and cold, 


when the barometer is 30 inches high, the proportion 
between the two fluids may be taken as 1 to 805 ; which 
agrees with the obſervation of the honourable Mr. Ca- 


vendiſh, the thermometer being at 50, and the batome- 


ter at 294 inches. Phil. Tranf. vol. lvi. p. 152. 

Air, then, being heavy and fluid, the laws of its gravi- 
tation, or prefſure, may be inferred to be the ſame as in 
other fluids; and conſequently its prefſure muſt be as its 
perpendicular altitude. This is alſo confirmed by expe- 
riment. For removing the Torricellian tube to a more 
elevated place, where the incumbent column of air is 
ſhorter, a proportionably ſhorter column of mercury is 
ſuſtained. On this principle depend the ſtructure and 


office of the BAKOMETER. 


From hence, alſo, it follows, that the air, like all other 
fluids, muſt preſs equally every way. This is confirmed 
by obſerving, that ſoft bodies ſuſtain this preſſure with- 
out any change of figure, and brittle bodies without 
breaking z though the preſſure upon them be equal to 


that of a column of mercury thirty inches high, or a 


column of water of thirty-two feet. It is obvious, - that 
no other eauſe can preſerve ſuch bodies unchanged 
but the equable = ure on all fides, which reſiſts as 
much as it is reſiſted. And hence, upon removing or 
diminiſhing the preſſure on one fide only, the effect of 
the preſſure is ſoon perceived on the other. For the 
quantity and effect of this preflure of the atmoſphere on 
the human body, and on the ſurface of the earth, ſec 
ATMOSPHERE. 

From the gravity of the air, conſidered in connection 
—— its fluidity, ſeveral of its uſes and effects are dedu- 
cible. 

1. By means of its weight, & c. it cloſely inveſts the e 
with all the bodies upon it; and 9 hg — 
them down with a force amounting, according to the 
computation of M. Paſcal, to 2232 pounds weight upon 
every ſquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon every 
inch ſquare, Hence it prevents, e. g. the arterial veſſels 
of plants and animals from being too much diſtended b 
the imperus of the cireulating juices, or by the elaftic 
force of the air ſo plentifully contained in the blood. 
Thus, we ſee, in the operation of cupping, that, upon a 
diminution of the preſſure of the air, the parts of the 
body grow tumid; which neceſſarily alters the manner 
of the circulation through the capillaries, &c. 

The fame cauſe hinders the juices from ouſing and eſcarp- 
ing through the pores of their containing veffels: this is 
experienced by ſuch as travel up high mountains, who 
in proportion as they aſcend; tind themſelves more and 
more relaxed; and at length become ſubject to a ſpittin 
of blood, and other hzmorrhages ; becauſe the ay dock 
not ſuthciently conſtringe the veſſels of the lungs. Simi- 
lar effects are obſerved in animals that are encloſed un- 
der the receiver of the air-pump, who, as the air is taken 
from them, pant, ſwell, vomit, and diſcharge their urige 
and excrements. See VacuuM, 

2. The weight of the air promotes the mixture of conti- 
2 fluid bodies. Hence many liquids, as oils and 
alts, which readily and ſpontaneouſly mix in air, re- 
main, on the removal of it, in a ſtate of ſeparation. 

3. This gravity of air does in ſome caſes determine the 
action of one . upon another. | 

And 4. To the ſame principle are chiefly owing our 
winds, which are only air put in motion by ſome alter- 
ation in its equilibrium. 

III. Ela/ticity—or a power of yielding to an impreſſion by 
contracting its dimenſions; and upon removing or di- 
miniſhing the impreſſive cauſe, of teturning to its former 
ſpace or ſigure. This elaſtic force has been long ac- 
counted the diſtinguiſhing property of air; the other 
properties hitherto enumerated being common to it with 
other fluids; though, from late experiments, it appears 
more than probable, that the capacity of bein compreſled 
and expanded is not peculiar to air. See WATER and 
COMPRESSION, | 

This property of air was firſt aſcertained by ſome expe- 
riments of lord Bacon, who, upon this principle, con- 
ſtructed his vitrum calendare, the firſt thermometer. Ba- 
con. Nov. Organ. lib. ii. aph. 13. 

Of this power we have numerous proofs. Thus, a blown 
bladder being ſqueezed in the hand, we find the included 
air ſenſibly reſiſt; ſo that upon ceaſing to compreſs, the 
cavities or impreſſions, made in its ſurface, ate readily 
expanded again, and filled up. | 

OY On 


AIR 


icity, the ſtructure and office of * 


On this property of + 
the air-pump depend. 
Every particle of air always exerts this niſus, or endea- 
vour to expand, and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endea- 
vour of the ambient particles, whoſe reſiſtance happen- 
ing by no means to be weakened, it immediately diffuſes 
into an immenſe extent. Hence it is, that thin glaſs bub- 
bles, or bladders, filled with air, and exactly cloſed, bein 
included in the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump, burſt 
by the force of the included air. So a bladder quite 
flaccid,” containing only the ſmalleſt quantity of air, 
ſwells in the receiver, and appears quite full. The ſame 
effect is alſo found by carrying the flaccid bladder to the 
top of a high mountain, | Mo 14 

It has been queſtioned among philoſophers, whether this 
elaſtic power of the ar is capable of being deſtroyed or 
diminiſhed. Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments; with 
a view to diſcover, how long air, brought to the greateſt 
degree of expanſion to which he could reduce it in bis 
air-pump, would retain its ſpring; and could never ob- 
ſerve any ſenfible diminution. Deſaguliets found that 
air, after having been encloſed for half a year in a wind- 
gun, had loſt none of its elaſticity; and Roberval, after 
preſerving it in the ſame manner for ſixteen years, ob- 
ſerved, that its expanſive projectile force was the ſame 
as if it had been recently condenſed. Nevertheleſs, Mr. 
Haukſbee concludes, from a later experiment, that the 
_ Jpring of the air may be ſo diſturbed by a violent preſ- 
ſure, as to require ſome time to return to its natural tone. 
Dr. Hales inferred, from a number of experiments, that 
the elaſticity of the air is capable of being impaired and 
diminiſhed by a variety of cauſes. See Alk, fixed. 
The weight or preſſure of the arr, it is obvious, has no 
dependence on its elaſticity; but would be the ſame, whe- 
ther the air had ſuch a property or not. But the air, 
being elaſtic, is Vr affected by the preſſure, which 
reduces it into ſuch a ſpace, as that the elafticity which 
re- acts againſt the compreſſing weight, is equal to that 
weight. | 

In effect, the law of this e/afticity is, that it increaſes as 
the denſity of the arr increaſes; and the denſity increaſes 
as the force increaſes by which it is preſſed. Now, 
there muſt neceſſarily be a ballance between the action 
and re- action; i. e. the gravity of the air, which tends 
to compreſs it, and the elaſticity of the air, which endea- 
vours to expand it, mult be equal. 

Hence, the elaſticity increaling, or diminiſhing, univer- 
ſally, as the denſity increaſes, or diminiſhes, 1. e. as the 
diſtance between the particles diminiſhes, or increaſes, 
it is no matter whether the air be compreſſed, and re- 
tained in ſuch ſpace, by the weight of the atmoſphere, or 
by any other means; it muſt endeavour, in either caſe, 
to expand with the ſame force. And hence, if air near 
the earth be pent up in a veſſel, ſo as to cut off all com- 
munication with the external air, the preſſure of the en- 
cloſed air will be equal to the weight of the armo- 


ſphere. Accordingly, we find mercury ſuſtained to the | 


ſame height, by the e/o/{ic force of air encloſed in a glaſs 
veſſel, as by the whole atmoſpherical preſſure. 

On the ſame principle atr may be artificially condenſed ; 
and hence the ſtructure of the winD-gun. 

The utmoſt limits to which air, of the denſity which it 
poſſeſſes at the ſurface of the earth, is capable of being 
compreſſed, have not been aſcertained. Mr. Boyle made 
it thirteen times more denſe ; Dr. Halley ſays that he 
has ſcen it compreſſed ſo as to be 60 times denſer than 
in its natural ſtate, which is farther confirmed by M. 
Papin, and M. Huygens; Dr. Hales, by means of a 
preſs, condenſed it 38 times; and by forcing water in 
an iron ball or globe, into 1551 times leſs ſpace than it 
naturally occupies. 

However Dr. Halley has aſſerted, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions Abr. vol. ii. p. 17. that from the experi- 
ments made at London, and by the Academy del Ci- 
mento at Florence, it might be ſafely coucluded, that 
no force whatever is able to reduce air into 800 times 
leſs ſpace than that which it naturally poſleſſes on the 
ſurface of our earth. In anſwer to which, M. Amon- 
tons, in the Memoirs of the French Acadamy, main- 
tains, that there is no affixing any bounds to its con- 
denſation; that greater and greater weights will till 
reduce it into leſs and leſs compaſs; that it is only 
ela/lic in virtue of the fire which it contains; and that 
as it is impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire 
out of it, it is impoſlible ever to make the utmoſt con- 
denſation. 

The dilatation of the air, by virtue of its ela/tic force, is 


found to be very ſurpriſing ; and yet Dr. Wallis ſuggeſts, 


that we are far from knowing the utmoſt of which it 1s 
capable. In feveral experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it 
- dilated firſt into 9 times its former ſpace; then into 
31 timesz then into 60; then into 150. Afterwards, it 
was brought to dilate into 8000 times its ſpace; then 


| 


. others conceive them rolled up like 


into 10,000, and even at laſt into 13679 times its ſpace ; 
and this altogether by its own expanbive force, without 
the help of fire. 

On this depend the ſtruQture and uſe of the ManomeTtR, 
Hence, it appears, that the air we breathe near the ſur- 
face of the earth is compreſſed by its own weight into 
at leaſt the '13679th part of the ſpace it would poſſeſs in 
vacuo. But if the fame air be condenſed by art, the 
ſpace" it will take up when molt dilated, to that it poſ- 
ſeſſes when condenſed, will be, according to the ſame 
author's experiments, as 5 f, co to 1. 


We thence ſee how wild and erroneous the obſervation 


of Ariſtotle was, that air, rendered ten times rarer than 
before, changes its nature, and becomes fire, 
M. Amontons, and' others, we have already obſerved, 
attribute the rarefaction of the air wholly to the fire 
contained in it; and therefore, by incteaſing the de- 
gree of heat, the degree of rarefaftion may be carried 
ſtill farther than its ſpontaneous dilatation. Air is ex- 
— z of its bulk by boiling water. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 
1699. 
Dr. Hales found that the air in a retort, when the bottom 
of the veſſel was juſt heginning to be red-hot, was ex- 
panded through twice its former ſpace, and in a white, or 
almoſt melting heat, it occupied thrice its former ſpace ; 
but Mr. Robins found, that air was expanded by the 
heat of iron, juſt beginning to be white, to four times 
its former balk. 
On this principle depend the ſtructure and office of the 
THERMOMETER. | 
M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that air will expand, in 
proportion to its denſity, with the ſame degree of heat. 
On this foundation, * ingenious author has a diſ- 
courſe, to prove * that the ſpring and weight of the air, 
* with a moderate degree of warmth, may enable it to 
* produce even earthquakes, and other of the moſt ve- 
© hement commotions of nature.” 
According to the experiments of this author, and M, de 
la Hire, a column of air on the ſurface of the earth, 36 
fathoms high, is equal in weight to three lines depth of 
mercury; and it is found, that equal quantities of air 
poſſeſs ſpaces reciprocally proportioned to the weights 
with which they are preſſed ; the weight of the air, there- 
fore, which would fill the whole ſpace poſſeſſed by the 
terreſtrial globe, would be equal to a cylinder of mer- 
cury, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface of the carth, and 
its height containing as many times three lines, as the 
atmoſpherical ſpace contains orbs equal in weight to 36 
fathoms of that wherein the experiment was made.— 
Hence, taking the denſeſt of all bodies, e: gr. gold, 
whole gravity is about 14,630 times greater than that of 
air in our orb, it is eaſy to compute, that this air would 
be reduced to the ſame denlity as gold, by the preſſure 
of a column of mercury 14,630 times 28 inches high, 
i. e. 409,040 inches, ſince the bulks of air, in that caſe, 
would in the reciprocal ratio of the weights by 
which they are preſſed. Theſe 409,640 inches, therefore, 
expreſs the height at which the barometer muſt ſtand, 
where the air would be as heavy as gold, and the num- 
ber 25854943 lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 
36 fathoms of azr would be reduced in the ſame place. 
Now, we know, that 43,528 fathoms, which is the depth, 
where the above preſſure, and conſequent reduction take 
place, are only the 4th ꝙart of the ſemidiameter of the 
earth; and, therefore, beyond that depth, whatever matter 
exiſts, it muſt be heavier than gold. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that the remaining ſphere of 6,451,538 
fathoms diameter may be full of denſe air, heavier by 
many degrees than the heavieſt bodies which we know. 
Hence, again, as it is proved, the more air is compreſſed 
the more does the ſame degree of fire increaſe the force 
of its ſpring, and render it capable of a proportionably 
greater effect; we may infer, that a degree of heat, 
which in our orb can only produce a moderate effect, 
may have a very violent one in ſuch lower orb; and that, 
as there may be many degrees of heat in nature, beyond 
that of boiling water, it is probable there may be ſome, 
whoſe violence, thus aſſiſted by the weight of the air, 
may be ſufficient to tear aſunder the ſolid globe. Mem: 
de Acad. an. 1703. For the true cauſe of earthquakes, 
ſee EARTHQUAKES, | 
This ela/tic property of air is ſuppoſed by many philoſo- 
phers to depend on the figure of its corpuſcles, which 
they ſuppoſe to be ramous; ſome maintain -that they 
are ſo many minute flocewl!, 9 fleeces of wool z 
oops, and curled 
like wires, or ſhavings of wood, or coiled like the ſprings 
of watches, and i to reſtore themſelves in 
virtue of their texture : ſo that to produce air, mult be to 
proven ſuch a figure and diſpoſition of parts; and thoſe 
ies only are proper ſubjects, which are ſuſceptible of 
ſuch diſpoſition ; which fluids, from the ſmoothneſs, 
roundneſs, and {lipperineſs of their parts, are not. 
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But fir Iſaae Newton Optics, p. 371.) explains the 


matter otherwiſe ; ſuch a texture, he thinks, by no 


means ſufficient to account for that vaſt power of ela/ti- 
city obſcrved in air, which is capable of diffuſing into 
above a million of times mort ſpace than it before pol- 
fefſed. — But, as all bodies are ſhewn to have an attrac- 
tive and repelling power ; and as both theſe are ſtronger 
in bodies, the denſer, more compact, and ſolid they are; 
hence it follows, that when by heat, or any other pow- 
erful age-nr, the attractive force is ſurmounted, and the 


3 of the body feparated ſo far as to be out of the 


here of attraction; the repelling power commencing 
thence makes them recede from each other with a 
ſtrong force proportionable to that where with they before 
rohered;z and thus they become permanetit arr. And he 
has proved, that particles, endeavouring to recede from 
each other with forces reciprocally proportional ro the 
diſtance between their centres, witl compoſe an elaftic 
fluid, whoſe denſity ſhall be proportional to its com- 
preſſion. Hence, ſays the ſame author, it is, that as the 
particles of permanent air are grofſer, and rife from den- 
ſer bodies, than thoſe of tranſient air, or vapbur, true air 


is more ponderous than vapour z and a moiſt atmoſphere 


is lighter than a dry one, | 
The claſlic power ot the air above illuſtrated and evinted, 
is ihe ſecond great ſource of the effects of this impor- 
tant fluid. By means of this, it inſinuates into the pores 
of bodies, poſſeſſing this prodigious faculty of expand- 
ing, which is ſo eaſily excited, that it muſt neceſſarily 
put the particles of bodies into which it infinuates it- 
ſelf into perpetual oſcillations. Indeed, the degree of 
heat, and the air's gravity and denſity, and conſequently 
its elaſticity and expanſion, never remaining the ſame 
for the leaſt ſpace of time, there muſt be an inceſſant vi- 
bration, or dilat:tion and contraction of all bodies. 
We obſerve this reciprocation in ſeveral inſtances, parti- 
cularly in plants, the trechee, or air-veſſels, of which do 
the office of lungs; for the contained arr alternately ex- 
panding and contracting, as the heat increaſes or diminiſh- 
es, by turns preſſes the veſſels, and caſes them again: and 
thus promotes a circulation of their juices. See Al x- vgſſeli. 
Hence, we find, that no vegetation or germination will 
proceed in vacuo. Indeed beans have been obſerved to 
grow a little tumid therein; and this has led ſome to 
attribute that to vegetation, which was really owing to 
no other cauſe than the dilatation of the air within them. 
The air is very inſtrumental in the production and growth 
of vegetables, not only by invigorating their ſeveral 
juices, while in an elaſtic active ſtate, but, alſo, by 
eatly contributing in a fixed ſtate to the union and 
rm connexion of their ſeveral conſtituent parts. 
From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained in bub- 
bles of ice, by its continual action, burſts the ice; and 
thus glaſſes and other veſſels frequently crack, when 
their contained liquors are frozen. Thus, alſo entire co- 
lumns of marble ſometimes cleave in the winter time, from 
ſome little bubble of included air's acquiring an increaſed 
elaſticity. From the ſame principle ariſe all PUTRE- 
FACTION and FERMENTATION; neither of which will 
proceed, even in the beſt diſpoſed ſubjects, in vacuo. 
vince we find ſuch great quantities of eleftic air, gene- 


rated in the ſolution of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, | 


a good deal muſt conſtantly ariſe from the diſſolution of 
theſe elements in the ſtomach and bowels, which is much 
promoted by it. 

In reality, all natural corruption and alteration ſeem to 
depend on air; and metals, particularly gold, only ſeem 


to be durable and incorruptible, in virtue of their not 
being pervious to arr. 


Als, cfetts of the different ingredients of it. Air not only 


acts by its common properties of gravity and elaſlicity, 
but there are numerous other effects, ariling from the 
peculiar ingredients of which it conſiits. 
Thus, 1. It not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies b 
its preſſure and attrition, but as a chaos containing all 
kinds of menſtrua, and conſequently poſſeſſing powers 
for diſſolving all bodies. Ir is known that iron and cop- 
r readily diflolve, and become ruſty in air, unleſs 
well defended with oil, Bocrhaave afſures us that he 
has ſeen pillars of iron io reduced by air, that they 
might be crumbled to duſt between the fingers; and as 
for copper, it is converted by the air, inte a ſubſtance 
much like the verdigtiſe produced by vinegar. 
Mr. Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh colonies 
the great guns tuſt ſo ſaft, that after lying in the air for 
a ſew years, large cakes of crocus marti, may be ſeparated 
from them. Acoſta adds, that in Peru the arr diſſolves 
lead, avd conſiderably increaſes its weight. Yet gold is 
xeneraliy eltcemed indiſſoluble by ai; being never found 
to contract ruſt, though expoſed to it ever lo long. The 
reaſon may be, that ſea-ſalt, which is the ovly men- 


ſtruum capable of acting on gold, being very difficult to 


volatilize, there is but a ſmall proportion of it in the at- 
F I 
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moſphere, In the laboratories of chemiſts,” where aqua 
regia is prepared, the air becoming impregnated with an 
unuſual quantity of this ſalt, gold contracts a rult- like 
other bodies. | 
Stones allo undergo the changes incident to metals. 
Thus, Purbeck ſtone; of which Saliſbury cathedral con- 
fiſts, is obſerved gradually to become ſofter, and to 
moulder away in the vir ; and Mr. Boyle gives the ſame 
account of Blackington ſtone. He adds, that air may 
have a conſiderable operation on vitriol, even when a 
ſtrong fire could act no farther upon it. And he has 
found, that the fumes of a corrofive liquor work more 
ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain metal, when ſuſ- 
tained in the air, than the menſtruum jiſelf did, which 
emitted fumes, on thoſe parts of the metal, which 
it covered; referring to the effects of the uva of vi- 
ar on COPPER, 
The diſſolving power of air is increaſed by heat, and b 
other cauſes. It combines with water; and, by acceſs 
of cold, depoſits part of the matter which was kept 
diſſolved in it, by a greater degree of heat, Hence the 
water, by being depoſited and condenſed upon any cold 
body, ſuch as glaſs, &c. in windows, forms fogs, and 
becomes viſible. Air, likewiſe, by means of its diſſolving 
power, accelerates EVAPCRATION and DISTILLATION. 
2. Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus, ſea- ſalt, being firſt 
calcined, then ſuſed by the fire, and when fuſed expoſed 
to the air to liquify ; when liquified ſet to dry, and then 
fuſed again, repeating the operation, will, by degrees, 
be almoſt wholly evaporated; nothing but a little earth 
remaining. Helmont mentions it as an arcanum in che- 
miſtry, to render fixed ſalt of tartar volatile; but this is 
eaſily effected by air alone: for, if ſome of this ſalt be 
expoſed to the air, in a place replete with acid vapours, 
the ſalt draws the acid to itſelf, and when ſaturated with 
it, is volatile. | 
3. Air alſo fixes volatile bodies. Thus, though ſpirit of 
nitre, or aqua fortis, readily evaporates by the fire; yet if 
there be any putrefied urine near the place, the volatile ſpitit 
will be fixed, and fall down in form of Aqua sEcunDa. 
4+ Air brings many quieſcent bodies into action; i. e. 
excites their latent powers. Thus, if an acid vapour be 
diffuſed through the air, all the bodies of which that is 
the pgs menſtruum, being diſſolved by it, are brought 
into a ſtate proper for action. 
In the various operations of chemiſtry, air is a very ne- 
ceflary and important agent; the reſult of particular pro- 
ceſſes 2 on its preſence or abſence, on its being 
open or encloſed. Thus the parts of animals and ve- 
tables can only be calcined in open air; in cloſe veſ- 
els they never become any other than black coals. And 
theſe operations are effected by the changes to which the 
air is liable. Meny inſtances might be alledged to this 
purpoſe. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that it is very difficult 
to procure oil of ſulphur, per campanam, in a clear dry 
atmoſphere z but in a thick moilt air it may be obtained 
with greater eaſe, and in larger quantities. So pure 
well-fermented wine, if it be carried to a place where the 
air is repleniſhed with the fumes of new wine, then fer- 
menting, it will begin to ferment afreſh. * 
The changes in the air ariſe from various cauſes, and 
are obſerveable, not only in its mechanical properties, 
ſuch as gravity, denſity, &c. but in the ingredients that 
compoſe it. Thus, at Faſhlun in Sweden, noted for 
copper-mines, the mineral exhalations aſſect the air in 
ſuch a manner, as to diſcolour the filver coin in purſes ; 
and the ſame effluvia change the colour of braſs. In 
Carniola, Campania, &c. where are mines of ſulphur, 
the air ſometimes becomes very unwholſome, which 
occaſions frequent epidemic diſeaſes, &c. 


The effluvia of animals alſo have their eſſect in varying 


the air, as is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, 
murtains, and other mortalities, which are ſpread by an 
infected air. 

The ſudden and fatal eſſect of noxious vapours has ge- 
nerally been ſuppoſed to be principally, if not wholly, 
owing to the loſs and waſte of the wivifying ſpirit of air. 
But Dr. Hales attributes this effect to the 100 of a con- 
ſiderablejpart of the air's elgſticity, and to the groſſneſs and 
denſity of the vapours with which the air is charged. 
He found, by an experiment made ou himſelf, that the 
wah will not riſe and dilate as uſyal, when. they draw 
in ſuch noxious air, the elaſticity of which has been con- 
fiderably diminiſhed. For having made a bladder very 
ſupple by wetting it, and then cutting off ſo much of 
the neck as wouid make a hole wide enough to admit the 
biggeſt end of a large foſſet, to which the bladder 


was bound; and then having blown the bladder, he put 


the ſmall end of the foſſet into his mouth, and, at the 
ſame time, pinched bis noſtrils ſo cloſe, that no air might 
paſs that way, and he could only breathe to and fro 
the air contained in the bladder, which, with the foſſet, 


contained ſeventy-ſour cubic inches. In leſs than half 


A mi- 


AIR 


a minute, he found 4 conſiderable diſſiculty in breath- 
ing; and at the end of a minute, the bladder was be- 
come ſo flaccid, that he could not blow it above half full, 
with the greateſt expiration which he could make; and 
at the ſame time, he could plaivly perceive that his 
lungs were much fallen, in the ſame manner as when 
we breathe out of them all the air we can at once. 
Hence he concluded, that a conſiderable quantity of the 
elaſlicityof the air was deſtroyed; and that when the ſuffocat- 
ing quality of the air was the Ne it was with much dif- 
ficulty that he could dilate his jungs in a very ſmall de- 
ree. From this, and ſeveral other experiments, he infer- 
red, that the life of animals is preſerved rather by the 
elaſtic force of the air acting on their lungs than by its 
viviſying ſpirit; and that candles and matchey ceaſe to 
burn, aſter having been confined in a ſmall quantity 
of air; not becauſe they have rendered the air effete T7 
conſuming its vivifying ſpirit, but becauſe they have diſ- 
charged a great quantity of acid fuliginous vapours, 
which partly deſtroy its elaſticity, and retard the elaſtic 
motion of the remainder. He likewiſe found, that air, 
which paſſed through cloths dipped with vinegar, could 
be breathed to and tro as long again as the like quantity 
of air, which was not thus purified z ſo that ſprinkling 
the decks of ſhips with vinegar = refreſh the air ; and 
this is confirmed by experience. But where the corrup- 
tion of the air is much greater, as in cloſe priſons, &c. 
nothing can be an adequate and effectual remedy but a 
VENTILATOR. He obſerved likewiſe, that air is not 
diſqualified for reſpiration merely by the additional moi- 
ſture which it receives, but by ſome bad quality in that 
moiſture. See his Statical Eſſays, vol. ii. 
Pr. Prieſtley obſerves, that, when animals die upon be- 
ing put into air, in which other animals have died, af- 
ter breathing in it as long as they could, it is plain, that 
the cauſe of their death is not the want of any pabulum 
vite, which bas been ſuppoſed to be contained in the 
air; but becauſe the air is impregnated with ſomething 
ſtimulating to their lungs ; for they almoſt always die in 
convulſions, and are ſometimes affected ſo ſuddenly, that 
they are irrecoverable after a ſingle inſpiration. And he 
has found the ſame effect from any other kind of noxious 
air. He concludes, from ſubſequent experiments, that 
the air becomes phlogiſticated in its paſſage through the 
lungs, by means of the blood. Experiments and Obſerv- 
ations on Air, vol. i. p. 71. vol. ii. p. 31 vol. iii, p. 55 
See A1R phlogiſticated, BLoop, and RESPIRATION. 
Vegetables likewiſe produce a change in the ſtate of the 
air. Thus, when a great part of the clove-trees, which 
grow ſo plentifully in the iſland of Ternats, was felled 
at the ſolicitation of the Dutch, in order to heighten the 
value of that fruit, ſuch a change enſued in the arr, as 
ſhewed the ſalutary effects of the efluvia, or rather of the 
vegetation of the clove-trees, and their bloſſoms; the 
whole iſland, ſoon after they were cut down, being ex- 
ceeding ſickly. See AIR phlogifticated. 
The air is alſo liable to alterations from the ſeaſon of 
the year, 
in the winter, becauſe the pores are locked up by the 
froſt, or covered by ſnow ; the ſubrerraneous heat being 
at work, and preparing a heat to be 3 in the 
enſuing ſpring. Again, from the winter ſolſtice to the 
ſummer ſolſtice, the ſun's rays become more and more 
perpendicular, and their impulſe on the 
earth's ſurface more powerful; ſo that the glebe, or ſoil, 
is more and more relaxed, ſoftened, and putrefied, till he 
arrives at the tropic ; where, with the force of a chemi- 
cal agent, he reſolves the ſuperficial parts of the earth in- 
to their conſtituent principles, water, oil, ſalt, &c. which 
are all ſwept away into the atmoſphere. 


The bg and depth of the air produce a farther alter- 


ation z the exhalations not riſing high enough, in any 
great quantity, to aſcend above the tops of high moun- 
tains. 
ſhare, in varying the ſtate of the atmoſphere ; in Gui- 
nea, the heat, with the moiſture, conduces ſo much to 
putrefaction, that the pureſt white ſugars are often full 
of maggots; and their drugs ſoon loſe their virtue; and 
many of them grow verminous: it is added, that in the 


iſland of St. Jago, they are obliged to expoſe their ſweet- | 
meats daily to the ſun, in order to exhale the moiſture | 
contracted in the night, which would otherwiſe occaſion | 


them to-putrefy. | 3 
On this principle depend the ſtructure and uſe of the 
HYGROMETER., 1 eee. 

For the tefracting power of air, ſee REFRACTI1ON. 


After all, ſome of our more curious and penetrating na- 


turaliſts have obſerved certain effects of air, which do 


not appear to follow from any of the 7 or ma- 


- terials, above tecited. In this view, Mr. Boyle has com- 
poſed a tręatiſe of ſuſpicions about ſome unknown pro- 
perties of the air. f fire | 
in vacuo, ſeem, according to him, to argue Tome un- 


known vital ſubſtance diffuſed through the air, on ac- 


% Vole LN*g. 


Thus, few ſubterraneous effluvia are emitted | 


Nor muſt 2 and moiſture be denied their | 


* 


| Prieftley expelled by heat from exceedin 
centrated acid of vinegar. f 


þ __ - viſcid, almoſt to 
he phenomena of fire and flame | 


ALR 


count of which that fluid becomes ſo neceſſary to the 
ſubſiſtence of flame. Buffon ſuppoſes, that air is neceſ- 
ſary to the ſubſiſtence of fire, becauſe it is moſt adapted 
to acquire that expanſive motion, which is the principal 
property of fire. On this account fire combines with air; 
in preference to any other ſubſtance, and ina more intimate 
manner, as being of a nature moſt nearly approaching to 
its own and therefore air is the proper aliment and moſt 
powerful aſſiſtant of fire. Hiſt. Nat. Supp. vol. i. 

But Dr. Prieſtley has deduced, from experiments, a 
much more rational explication of this matter. The air 
is a menſtruum for the phlogiſton emitted by burning 
bodies; which muſt ceaſe to burn when that menſtruum 
is ſaturated with it. And he accounts in the ſame man- 
ner for the ſuffocation of animals in a confined ſpace. 
When the phlogiſtion, emitted by burning bodies and 
breathing animals, can no longer be abſorbed by the am- 
bient air, both life and flame are extinguiſhed; Exp. 
and Obſ. &c. vol. i. | 

Dr. Prieſtley, improving upon the experiments and in- 
veſtigations of Boyle, Hales, Brownrigg, Black, Mac- 
bride, Cavendiſh, and others, has diſcovered many ſpe- 
cies of air, extracted by various proceſſes from different 
kinds of ſubſtances; of which a ſummary account will 
be given in the following articles. See alſo his curious 
and valuable Experiments and Obſetvations on different 
Kinds of Air, in five volumes. And for a compendium 
of the hiſtory of diſcoveries on this ſubject, Lavoiſier's 
Eſfays Phyſical and Chemical, vol. i. See alſo Alx, fixed. 


AiR, acid, is a ſpecies of ſactitious air, which was firſt diſ- 


covered by Mr. Cavendiſh; but its nature and properties 
were afterwards more fully inveſtigated by Dr. Prieſtley. 
It was firſt produced from copper, by means of ſpirit of 
ſalt ; but Dr. Prieſtley expelled it by heat from ſpirit of 
ſalt only, without any metallic ſolution ; and he after- 
wards procured it by the ſame kind of proceſs, whereb 
ſpirit of ſalt is made. For this purpoſe he filled a ſmall 
phial with common ſalt, and poured upon it a ſmall 
quantity of concentrated oil of vitriol; the fumes diſ- 
charged in this proceſs were received in a veſſe! previouſly 
filled with quickfilver, and ſtanding in a baſon of quick- 
filver, and appeared in the ſorm of a perfectiy tranſpa- 
rent air; of ſuch a nature, that it is a permanent elaſtic 
ſubſtance, not liable to be condenſed by cold, like other 
vapours. This acid vapour extinguiſhes flame, which 
appears, before the candle goes out, and when it is firſt 
lighted again, of a beautiful green, or rather light- 
blue colour; and it is heavier than common air, though 
in what proportion is not yet determined. Water im- 
bibes this air, changes its aerial or elaſtic form, acquires, 
when thus impregnated, a very acid taſte, becomes a 
very active ſolvent of iron, and generates inflammable air. 
Two grains and a half of rain-water will abſorb no leſs 
than three ounce meaſures of this fluid, and thus ſatu- 
rated, will weigh twice as much as it did before. This 
acid air has a very ſtrong affinity with phlogiſton, and at- 
tracts it from other ſubſtances ; ſuch as inflamnuble ſpi- 
rits, expreſſed oils, oil of turpentine, charcoal, phoſpho- 
rus, bees-wax, and even ſulphur ; and it is hereby con- 
verted into inflammable air. : | 

The ſpecies of air now deſcribed may be called marire 
acid air, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the vitriolic acid 
air, which is obtained, by putting a ſmall quantity of 
common oil to oil of vitriol, and gently heating the phial 
which contains them, When this kind of air is gene- 
rated in great plenty, the top of the phial is filled with 
white vapours; it is equally tranſparent with the former, 


and has no greater afhnity-with quickſilver. It is as rea- 
dily abſorbed by the water as the other, and by its union 


forms tlie volatile or ſulphureons acid of vitriol. It has 
the fame property of extinguiſhing flame, and is hea- 
vier than common air. Ice is inſtantly diſſolved in both 
of them. The altaline air being mixed with this kind of 
acid vapour, produced a beautiful 'whire cloud, and evi- 
dently appeared to be the lighter of the two: the ſub- 


ſtance formed by this combination was the vitriolic /a/ 


ammoniac, which is fixed or volatile, upon being expoſed 
to the common air, according to the proportion of the 
two kinds of air in the compound. This ſpecies of air 
differs from the marine acid air, in not diſſolving or cor- 
roding iron, though it becomes, when combined with 


water, a vety powerful menſtruum for this metal: 


Another kind of acid air is the vegetable, which Dr. 
ſtrong con- 
| A quantity of olive-oil im- 
bibed ten times irs bulk of this air, and in conſequence 
of the union became coloutleſs like water, and leſs viſe d 
than before. In this reſpe& it differs from the other 
kinds Of atid air, which deepen the colour of every ſpe- 
cies of dil, making them brown; and at the ſame time 
e conliſtence of reſin. The vitrio/ic 
and vegetable acid air very much reſemble one another; 
and the only real difference, beſide the ſmell, which is 
very remarkable, is that juſt mentioned. ix 
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f fn nature and properties the flaor air acid very much 4 
ſembles the vitriolic acid air. It is fo called from the 
name of the ſubſtance from which it is extracted. 


Acid fluor. 


Alx, alkaline, is a ſpecies of factitious air extracted by heat 


and 2 of ſlaked lime. Large quantities of this vapour 


beautifully white, and in all reſpeAs, to appearance, 


AlR, artificial or factitiaus, was uſed by Mr. Boyle to ex- 
8 


Alx, atmeſpherical or common, conſiſts, according to Dr. 


Alk, dephl»giſticated, is a very extraordinary er of air 


* opple and tube; firſt without heat, and then 
Y 


Prieſlley to v whether the ſame kind might not be pro- 
r. 


can do it. It is heavier than inflammable ait, but lighter 


* 


AIR 


Dr. Prieſti ured this air by pouring oil of vitriol 
upon the bes. Gontaithd in a ſmall phial, fitted with a | 
applying a very ſmall degree of it; air was pro- 


duced in great plenty, perfectly tranſparent, and con- 
fined by quickſilver, like the other kinds already de- 


ſcribed. It formed a white cloud by Ar the 


tube, and attaching itſelf to the water that floats in the 
atmoſphere, and yielded a very pungent ſmell. The 
ſurface of water; as ſoon as it came into contact with 
this air, was rendered white and opake, by a ſtrong film 
or incruſtdtion, which made a ſeparation between the 
air above, and the water below it. When this cruſt is 
broken, and the water riſes ſo as to form a new ſurface, 
a freſh incruſtation takes place; and thus ſucceſſive layers 
will be produced, till every particle of air is united to 
the water. Theſe films, being collected and dried, yield 
a white powdery ſubſtance, uſually a little acid to the 
taſte, but when waſhed in much pure water, e 
inſipid. Dr. Prieſtley mentions another method, no leſs 
amuſing in its effect, of combining this air with water. 
The incruſtation is ſo quick, that in leſs than an bour, 
two or three ounce meaſures of water have been con- 
verted into this ſolid maſs; and in this way a very ſtrong 
acid liquor may be obtained. Theſe appearances are 
explained, by ſuppoſing that the vitriove acid, in uniting 
with the ſpar, is in part volatilized, by means of Tome 
pblogiſton contained in it, ſo as, to form a vitriolic acid 
air; and that there is alſo combined with this arr a por- 
tion of the ſolid earthy part of the ſpar, which conti- 
nues in a ſtate of ſolution, till, coming into contact with 
the water, the fluid unites with the acid, and the earth 
is precipitated. ; : 

'The effects of this vapour on fluids and ſolids are much 
the ſame with thoſe of the vitriolic acid air. There are 
two peculiar properties in which theſe two vapours agree ; 
they both contain phlogiſton, and in fuch a manner as 
to communicate it to the common air with which they 
are mixed, and to render it noxious. Ihe electric ſpar 
will alſo by a fingle exploſion incruſt the infide ſurface 
of a tube containing this kind of air with a deep-brown 
o: black matter, and it will at every ſtroke make the 
glaſs more and more opake. Some reflection on the na- 
ture of the ſpar which yielded this vapour, led Dr, 


cured from Canton's PHosPHORUS, by means of oil 
of vitriol; and the trial ſucceeded. 


from volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. This vapour, re- 
ceived into a veſſel of quickſilver, ſtanding in a baſon of 
the ſame fluid, became a tranſparent and permanent air, 
not at all condenſed by cold. But Dr. Prieſtley ſoon 
found; that the moſt expeditious method of procuting it 
was from a mixture of 4 of powdered ſal ammoniac, 


are readily imbibed and condenſed by water; and con- 
vert it into a volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, ſtronger, Dr. 
Prieſtley ſays, than he had ever ſeen, and than any, he 
apprehends, which can be made in the common way. 
The alkaline air, upon being mixed with nitrous air, oc- 
caſioned a whitiſh cloud, without producing auy neutral 
ſalt ; when water was admitted to this mixture, the a/ta- 
line air was abſorbed, and the nitrous air remained, poſ- 
ſeſſed of its peculiar properties. Alum undergoes a re. 
markable change by the action of this air. Its outward | 
ſize and ſhape remain the ſame, but the internal ſtruc- 

ture is quite changed; being hereby rendered opake, 


like alum which had been roaſted. The alkaline air is 


flightly iaſlammable; it diſſolves ice as falt as a hot fire 


. 


than marine acid air. 


preſs what the more ancient chemilts denominated gas, 
or ſpiritus filveſtris, and which is now more generally 
known by the name of fixed air. It comprehends all 
thoſe kinds of air, which are originally parts of ſome 
ſolid ſubſtance, and exiſt in an unelaſtic ſtate ; but which, 
by various analytical proceſſes, are capable of being diſ- 
engaged, and recovering their elaſticity. 


Prieſtley; of the nitrous acid and earth, combined with 
ſo. much phlogiſton as is neceſſary to its elaſticity, and 


likewiſe ſo much more as is requilite to bring it from a | 
tate of perſect purity, to the mean condition in which we 


find it. See Alt and ATMOSPHERE. 


lately diſcovered by Dr. Prieſtley, to whieh he has given 


this name becauſe it is much purer than any other kind 


of air, and of courſe contains leſs phlogiſton ; * 


- 


But in a healthful ſtate of the body, it might not be ſo 


on this hypotheſis, verified by a variety of experirtieh!s, 
renders air noxipus. is air was firſt extracted from 
mercurius calcinatus per fe, by means of a burning lens; 
and in a ſeries of ſubſequent experiments, it was pro- 
cured from a variety of other ſubſtances, ſuch as red 
recipitate, minivm, and ſeveral other preparations of 
Rd. and from all kinds of earths mixed with ſpirit of 
nitre z the advantage being on the fide of the metallic 
and calcareous earths. This pure air was alſo extracted 
from other ſubſtances, beſide mercurius calcinatus and red 
lead, without the addition of the ſpirit of nitre; vr. 
from ſedative ſalt, and Roman vitriol, flightly calcined. 
But the pureſt which Dr. Prieſtley ever obtained was 
ſrom flowers of Zinc, moiſtened with ſpirit of nitre, and 
pyt into a glaſs phial with a ground ſtopple and tube. 
his air is not imbibed by water, and appears to be a 
little heavier than common air. But the moſt remark- 
able property belonging to it is its ſuperior purity, which 
Dr. Prieſtley has evinced by a variety of indubitable 
teſts. A candle let down into a jar filled with this air 
burns with a very vigorous flame, and the heat produced 
by it in theſe circumſtances is remarkably great. The 
experiment is moſt pleaſing, when the air is only a little 
more than twice. as good as common air; for when it is 
more highly dephlogiſticated, the candle burns with a 
crackling noiſe, as if it was full of ſome combuſtible 
matter. A mouſe was put into a glaſs veſſel, contain- 
ing two ounce meaſures of the air, extracted from m- 
curius calcinatus, and, though it would not have lived in 
common «rr longer than Sour a quarter of an hour, it 
lived in this air a full half hour; and when it was taken 
out ſeemingly dead, it was only chilled by the extreme 
cold; for upon being held up to the fire it revived, and 
ſeemed to have received no injury. Another mouſe, in 
a ſubſequent trial, lived three quarters of an hour in leſs 
than the former quantity. But the moſt elegant and ac- 
curate telt of the purity of any kind of arr, is the nitrous 


air. Dr. Prieſtley put one meaſure of nitr vs air to two 


meaſures of the dephlogi/ticated air laſt mentioned; and 
he obſerved a greater diminution than common air 
would have received by the ſame treatment. A ſecond 
meaſure of nitrous air reduced it to two thirds of its ori- 
ginal quantity, and a third meaſure to one half; adding 
another balf meaſure, it was ſtill more diminiſhed, but 
not much ; and another half meaſure made it more than 
half of its original quantity : ſo that, in this caſe, two 
meaſures of this air took more than two meaſures of ni- 
trous air, and yet remained leſs than half of what it was. 
Five meaſures brought it pretty exactly to its original di- 
menſions. Now as common air takes about one half of 
its bulk of nitrous air, before it begins to 1eccive any ad- 
dition to its dimenſions from more nitrous air, and this 
air took more than four half meaſures before it ceaſed to 
be diminiſhed by more nitrous air, and even five half 
meaſures made no addition to its original dimenſions, 
Dr, Prieſtley concludes, that it was between fcur and 
five times as good as common air. This air then being 
capable of taking more phlogiſton from nitrous air, it mult 
originally contain leſs of this principle. | 

Dr. Prieſtley, in ſome farther proceſſes obtained air be- 
tween five and fix times as good as the belt common air 
be ever met with. Many experiments were made upon 
various ſubſtances, and upon red lezd in particular, in 
order to determine by what means this kind of air came 
to be ſo pure; and Dr. Prieſtley was convinced in the 
reſult that it was the nitrous acid which the red lead ac- 


_ quired from the air, that enabled it to yield this dep/lc- 
 giſticated air; and he obferves, that the red colour of 


mercurius calcinatus, and red lead, favours the ſuppoſition 
of their having extracted fpirit of nitre from the air. 
He farther remarks, that dephlogi/ticated air is purified by 
ſtanding in water; owing, probably, to its depoſiting 
more Feed air in thoſe circumſtances. He adds, that 
ſome mechanical contrivance may perhaps hereaftcr be 
thought of for conveying this pute air into rooms for 
the purpoſe of puriſying the noxious air contained in 
them. A mixture of one third of highly dephlogi/ticared 
air, and the reſt inflimmable air, in a phial, containing 
about an ounce meaſure and a half, will caufe a report 
as loud is that of a common piltol ; and judging by the 
ear, not leſs than forty or fifty times as loud as with 
common air, of which there muſt be about two thirds in 
quantity, to make »fammable air explode to the greatelt 
advantage. And it may be inferred, that, if it were poſ- 
ſible to fire gun - powder in this kind of air, a tenth part 
of the 51 would in all caſes ſuffice. The force of 
fire would be very conſiderably augmented, by blowing 
it with dephlogi/ticated air, inſtead of common air; and 
the prodigions heat which this air affords, may be uſe- 
fully applied by chemiſts in a variety of ways. It would 
likewile be very falutary as a medicine, in certain mor- 
bid caſes, when the common air would not be ſufficient 
to carry off the phlogiſtic putrid efluvium faſt enough. 


proper 


AIR 


proper ; for ch f . 
9 in common air, ſo we might live out too faſt, ſays 
Dr. Prieſtley, and the animal powers be too ſoon ex- 
hauſted in this pure kind of air. * Who can tell, he 
adds, but that in time pure air may become a faſtion- 
«© able article in luxury. Hitherto only two mice and 
© myſelf have had the privilege of breathing it.” From a 
late publication we learn, that Mr. Cavendiſh is of opi- 
nion, that dephlogi/ticated air is only WATER deprived of 
its phlogiſtion. Phil. Tranſ. vol: Ixxiv. part i. art. 13. 
Ain, fixable or fixed, may, in the largeſt ſenſe of the term, 
include all the different kinds of air, which are the ſub- 
jects of theſe articles; ſince they are all capable of being 
imbibed by ſome ſubſtance or other, and conſequetitly of 
being fixed in them, after they have been in an elaſtic 


common air, is found at the bottom of pits : it extin- 
uiſhes candles, &c. and kills animals that breathe it; 
and on this account has been called the chote-ddmp. 
However, the above appellation was firſt uſed by Dr. 
Black, profeſſor of chemiſtry at Edinburgh, to expreſs 
that particular ſpecies of fattitious air, which adheres to 
all calcareous earths, magneſia, and alkaline ſalts, with 
different degrees of lorce ; and which may be ſeparated 
from theſe ſubſtances, and again combined with tnem. 
This elaſtic matter was but very imperfeAly known to 
the ancient chemiſts before the time of Paracelſus. It 
was called by them piritus ſilvgſiris. Paracelſus, and his 
contemporaries, imagined, that this fluid is the ſame with 
the air which we breathe. Van Helmont, the diſciple 
of Paracelſus, made it the ſubject of particular inquiry, 
and gave it the name of gas, This ſubſtance, according 
to him, is diſcharged from fermenting bodies, and may 
be diſengaged from ſal ammoniac, and from vegetables. 
I: is this likewiſe which eſcapes from ignited gunpowder 
and charcoal. To the effluvia of this gas, he alſo aſcribes 
the fatal effects of the Grotto del Cani in Naples, the 
ſuffocarion of workmen in the mines, the accidents oc- 
caſioned by the vapour of charcoal, and that noxious arr 
which is found in cellars, where ſpitituous liquors are 
ſermenting. Van Helmont likewiſe obſerved, that a 
great quantity of this vapour is * from earths 
and metallic ſubſtances, by their efferveſcence with 
acids; and has applied his theory to the explication 


ſuppoſed, that the gas was different from the air which 
we breathe, and that it has a great affinity with water; 
and he appears to have been acquainted with ſeveral 
properties of this fluid, which are now more generally 
known and underſtood. Tractatus de Flatibus; and, Com- 
plexionum atque Mixtionum Elememtalium Figmentum. 
Mr. Boyle repeated Van Helmont's experiments in vacuo, 
in condenſed and in open air; and he gave the gas of 
the foreign chemiſts the new name of arzificzial or fadti- 
tious air. Both Van Helmont and Mr. Boyle obſerved, 
that this ſpecixs of air eſſentially differs from that of the 
atmoſphere ; as the latter is neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
animals, whilſt the other is noxious and fatal. Mr. 
Boyle demonſtrated, that artificial air ſeparated from 
vegetable ſubſtances, is not always the ſame; and that 
the air which is produced by the exploſion of gun- 
powder, exhibits phenomena pecuhar to itſelf; and he 
farther obſerved, that ſome bodies, ſuch as ſulphur, am- 
ber, camphor, &c. diminiſh the bulk of air in which 
they burn. Boyle's Works, vol. iv. | 
Dr. Hales purſued this inquiry with great induſtry, and 
with very conſiderable ſucceſs. He not only ſhewed, 
that air entered into the compoſition of moſt bodies, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral, but eſtimated the propor- 
tion which it bore to the reſt of the compound, He ob- 
ſerved, that certain ſubſtances and operations generate 
air, and others abſorb it: imagining, however, that the 
diminution of air was ſimply a compound from the com- 
mon maſs, without inducing any alteration in the pro- 
erties of the remainder. Dr. Hales likewiſe examined 
the mineral waters, and particularly thoſe of Pyrmont 
and to the great quantity of air which they contain, he 
attributed the ſpirit and brifkneſs of thoſe waters. But, 
though he _— many important diſcoveries, ſome of 
which are recited in the courſe of theſe articles, and for 
the reſt of which the reader muſt be referred to his 
works, and particularly to chap. vi. of his Vegetable 
Statics, be ſtil! apprehended, that the air ſeparated from 
bodies, as well as that which had been burned or re- 
ſpired from animals, was not different from that of the 
atmoſphere ; and that its particular effects were owing to 
ſome noxious vapours, whereby its elaſticity was im- 
paired or deſtroyed, foreign to its own nature, He like- 
wiſe attributes the abſorption of this kind of air by wa- 
ter, hot to the affinity which it bears to water in itſelf 
_ conſidered, but to the warmth of the water. 
It has already been obſerved, that Dr. Seip was the firſt 
who difcoyered the impregnation of the mineral waters 
by the * or fixed air : and that Dr. Brownrigg far- 


of ſeveral phenomena in the animal ceconomy. He 


as a candle burns out much faſter in this | 


ſtate. This kind of air, being ſpecifically heavier than 


| 


ther inveſtigated the nature of this principle which en- 
ters into their compoſition, and whence they derive their 
2 taſte arid effect. See AcrDuLE; 

r. Black farthet inveſtigated the chemical nature and 
eſfects of this principle, and explained many phenomena 
in this part of ſcience, which had been hitherto deemed 
uniccounitable; Suach was the efferveſcence of abſorbent 
earths, and alkaline ſalts, with acids, and the. change of 
the mild calcareous earths into quick-lime, by heat, 
whereby they became cauſtic; or acquire the property of 
corroding, and burning animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
in conſequence of the expulſion of the Fred air, which 
neutralizes them. Arid he has alſo informed us, that 
the lime-ſtone loſes nearly the ſame weight by diſſolution 
in acids as by calcination; and that it recovers its for- 
mer weight when it has been precipitated in the form 
of a calcareous earth, or with all its air. El and Ob. 
Phyſ. and Liter. vol. ji. 8 
For an account of the oppoſition which Dr. Black's theory 
met with in Germany, ſee Acibu u pingue. 

In 1764, Dr. Macbride publiſhed his Experimental Ef- 
ſays, containing a variety of curious facts and oblerva- 
tions relating to the nature and properties of fed at. 
From him we learn, that a conſiderable quantity of this 
air is diſcharged, not only from efferveſcing ſubſtances, 
arid fefmenting vegetables, but likewiſe from all putre- 
fying animal ſubſtances; and to the preſence of this fluid 
he aſcribes their coheſion and firmneſs. He advances a 
ſtep farther, aud obſerves, that fleſh which has begun to 
putrefy, by having loſt a portion of the fixed air, which 
entered into its compoſition, may recover its former 
ſweetneſs, by reſtoring to it the fixed air, of which it had 
been deprived. In the courſe of his experiments he dii- 
covered, that putrid diſeaſes, and the ſea-ſcurvy, owe 
their origin to the privation of that certain quaatity of 
air, which is neceflary to a ſtate of ſalubrity ; and that 
the beſt * antidote againſt theſe diſeaſes muſt be derived 
from ſubſtances and preparations capable of furniſhing 
an abundauce of fixed air. On theſe principles he re- 
commends the uſe of wort in the ſcurvy, The antiſep- 
tic quality of this fluid was a very important and uſeful 
diſcovery. Dr. Macbride was led to it by a previous ob- 
ſervation of fir John Pringle. 
Mr, Cavendiſh made ſeveral valuable additions to the 
knowledge which had been already gained on this ſub- 
jet. An account of his experiments may be found in 
the Philoſ. Tranſ. for 1766 and 1767, vol. lvi. vol. lvii. 
and vol. Ixxiv. part i. art. 13. He has accurately aſcer- 
tained the quantity of fixed air contained both in fixed and 
volatile alkali, according to their reſpective weight. He has 
alſo determined the ſpecific gravity of this fluid, as well as 
of inflammable air, ſhewing that the former is 14 heavier 
than common air, and the latter ten times lighter. He has 
likewiſe ſhewn, that fixed air may be mixed with water, and 
that it will abſorb a quantity more than equal to its own 
bulk; that the quantity imbibed by it is greater as the wa- 
ter is colder, and that it flies off again upon being heated 
and expoled to the common air. To him we owe the diſ- 
covery, that water acquires from this fluid the power of 
diſſolving calcareous earths; in conſequence of which 
Mr. Lane ſound, that it would diſſolve a conſiderable 
uantity of iron, and become a ſtrong chalybeat. Phil. 

ranſ. for 1769, vol. lix. 

The next ſtep in this department of ſcience was the in- 
vention of a convenient apparatus for generating f/x-4 
air, and for impregnating water with it; and this was 
effected by Dr. Prieſtley, in the year 1772, though be 
had made and uſed artificial waters impregnated by the 
ſame kind of air, arifing from fermenting wort, as carl 
as 1768. See PYRkMoOnT. | 
Having brought down the hiſtory of fixed aif to this pe- 
riod, the curious reader muſt be referred to Dr, Pricit- 
ley's Obſervations, &c. ſo often cited in theſe articles, 
for an account of his numerous and valuable experi- 
ments; obferving, that he has happily availed himſelf of 
every fact that had been previouſly diſcovered, and ex- 
tended our acquaintance with this principle in all its va- 
rious ſorms, and in the phenomena that attend it, far 
more than any of his predeceſſots in theſe inquiries. 
One obſervation, however, ſhould be mentioned, viz. that 
fixed air is capable of forming an union with phlogiſton, 
and in this ſtate, it is immiſcible with water. 

Mr. Bewley has proved, by very ſatisfactory experiments, 
that fixed air is an acid ſu: generis; and Dr. Prieſtley ap- 
prehends, that it is a modification of the nitrous acid, 
containing phlogiſton and earth. It has been ſince ſhewn 
by Mr. — to the conviction of Dr. Prieſtley, that 
fred air conſiſts of pure elementary or, reſpirable air and 
phlogiſton ; and that 100 grains of fixed air contain 14, 661 
of vhlogiſton and 85,339 of elementary air. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixxii. part i. art. 15. 5 

The preceding diſcoveries, and others, the recital of 


which the nature of this work will not admit, have been 


pro- 


already ſucceſsfully applied to medical purpoſes, and | 
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Alk, mephitic, is applied to 


AIR 


miſe to be of very conſiderable utility. Dr. Percival, 
Mr. Hey, and others, have wade various trials of this 
new medicine, as fixed air may be called, in putrid, and 
other diſorders, and found it efficacious and uſeful. No- 
tice ſhall be taken of the caſes to which it has been ap- 
plied, under ſubſequent articles, where it may be pro- 


rly introduced. . 

M. — in his Chemiſtry, condemns the general appli- 
cation of the term fixed air; and he thinks that the fluid ſo 
called ſhould retain the denomination given itby Dr. Hales, 
viz. detached or elaſtic air; and that fixed air is only common 
air impregnated with foreign ſubſtances, which it holds 
in ſolution, and that it ſhould be examined, only with reſ- 
pect to the nature and qualities of ſuch ſubſtances. * 


Arr, inflommatle, is that ſpecies of air, which, by being 


lighter than common air, occupies the upper parts of 
ſubterraneous places, and has been eommonly found in 
mines and coal- pits, where it is called the fire damp ; be- 
cauſe it is liable to take fire, and to explode like gun- 
It was little known, otherwiſe than as an ob- 
ject of curioſity, and by the fatal effects which it had 

often produced, till Mr. Cavendiſh began to make expe- 

riments upon it. We learn from him how to produce 

it in great abundance, by diſſolving zinc, iron, and tin, 

in the diluted vitriolic acid, or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. He has 

ſhewn, that it is eſſentially different from the mephitic, or 

fixed air, being only the tenth part of the weight of com- 
mon air; and produced a variety of inflammable mix- 

tures, by combining it with common air. Dr. Prieſtley 

has extracted it from other ſubſtances, animal, vegetable, 

and mineral; and obſerves, that it emits a very offenſive 
ſmell, according to the nature of the ſubſtance by which 

it is generated; and the more violent the efferveſcence 
producing it, ſo much the more inflammable will be the 
air, and the more offenſive the ſmell; and the 2 
obtained depends on the degree of heat employed in the 
proceſs. He ſhews how this kind of air may be mixed 
with water, and deprived of its inflammability. Diſtilled 
water imbibed about one fourteenth of its bulk of this 
air, but occaſioned no ſenſible difference of taſte. The 
electtie ſpark, which in fluid air is exceedingly white, is 
of a purple or red colour in inflommable air; and Dr. 
Prieſtley infers from hence, that the inflammable air may 
contain particles which conduct electricity, though very 
imperfetly. This air, he obſerves, conſiſts chiefly, if 
not wholly, of the union of the vitriolic or marine acid 
vapour with PHLOG1$TON: buthe has ſince found that in- 
flammable air and phlogiſton are the ſame ſubſtance. The 
refractive power of this air has been found by Mr. Warl- 
tire to be greater than that of common air. Water, in 
which it is agitated, imbibes as much of the phlogiſton as 
contributes to make it inflammable ; and in conſequence of 
this proceſs it becomes fit for reſpiration z and by a conti- 
nuance of it, at length extinguiſhes flame. See Dames. 
py air, to that which is in- 

flammable, and to many other kinds, ſince they are equally 
noxious when breathed by animals; but it is uſually ap- 
propriated to the former ſpecies of air. See ALR fixable. 


Ain, nitrous, a name given by Dr. Prieſtley to that kind of 


air which was fir{t produced by Dr. Hales from the Wal- 
ton pyrites, by means of ſpirit. of nitre. Dr. Hales ob- 
ſerves, that the mixture of this with common air occa- 
ſioned an efferveſcence, and was attended with a turbid 
red colour, and an abſorption of part of the common 
air. Dr. Prieſtley procured the ſame kind of air from 
the ſolution of iron, copper, braſs, tin, ſilver, quickſilver, 
biſmuth, and nickel, in the nitrous acid, aud of gold, 
and regulus-of antimony, in aqua regia. He aſcertained 
the phenomena taken notice of by Dr. Hales; and 
found, by many accurate trials, that upon a mixture of 
this air with common air, the latzer is conſiderably di- 
miniſhed in quantity; and that the former is wholly de- 
compoſed, when the quantity of it admitted to common 
air is ſuch as is merely ſufficient to diminiſh-.it to the 


utmoſt. He adds, that the diminution and decompoſi- 


tion to which nitrous air is ſubject, reſult from two dif- 
ferent cauſes: one is by ſubſtances, which ſcize upon its 
acid, and the other, thoſe which lay hold of the phlo- 
giſton which it contains. -One meaſure of nitrous air, 
applied to two meaſures of common air, will diminiſh 
the mixture above one ninth of the quantity of common 
air; and if both be very pure, the diminution will be 
gradual, and in a day or two, there will remain only one 
fiſth of the original quantity of common air; and yet 
this mixture retains very nearly the ſame ſ 
with common air. But the diminution of common air, 
by a mixture of nitrous air, is not more extraordinary 
than the diminution which nitrous air itſelf is ſubject to, 
from a mixture of iron filings and brimſtone made into 


a paſte with water. When this is put to a quantity of 


nitrous air, it diminiſhes it ſo-much, that .no more than 


one fourth of the original quantity will be left. The 
proportion of common air, ng nitrous air, above ſtated, 


ific gravity, 


— 


| an antidote to the 


— 


AiR, phlogiſticated. Under this 


ratives, which are provided for this purpoſe. 


forms the point of ſaturation between theſe two fluids ; 
and if more nitrous air be afterwards added to the mix- 
ture, no efferveſcence nor redneſs will be produced 
but it will make an addition equal to its bulk. Mises, air 
makes no change either with fixed or inflammable air, or 
with any other air that is noxious; but the efferveſcence 
and diminution are peculiar to common air, or ſuch as 
is fit for reſpiration, and very nearly, if not exactly, 
proportional to its ſalubrity. And hence Dr. Prieſtley 
was led to adopt this ſpecies of air as a teſt, by which 
to eſtimate the goodneſs of air, and the kind as well as 
degree of the injury which it ſuſtains. In order to ex- 
plain the peculiar effects produced by nitrous air on com- 
mon air, he made uſe of a green precipitate, procured 
by a ſolution of copper in nitrous acid, and extracted 
from it, by means of a burning lens, a quantity of ni- 
trous air. When any volatile alkali was added to a mix- 
ture of nitrous and common air, in a ſtate of effer- 
veſcence, the jar was filled with white clouds, which 
precipitating in the form of fine ſnow, made a beautiful 
appearance, and proved to be a nitrous atamoniac. 
This, he ſuppoſes, was formed by the acid of the nitrous 
air, let looſe in the decompoſition of it by common air, 
while the phlogiſton, which muſt be s conſtituent 
part of nitrous air, entering the common air, was the 
cauſe of its diminution ; as it is alſo the cauſe of a ſimi- 
lar diminution in a variety of other proceſſes; ſo that, 
in reality, phlogiſton is the teſt; and air is wholeſome, 
in proportion to the quantity of phlogiſton which it is 
able to take. See EUDI0METER. Mr. Kirwan has 
found, that 100 grains of nitrous air contain 16,792 of 
eg and 83,208 of nitrous acid. b 

itrous air is extremely noxious both to plants and 
animals. It is capable of being mixed with water; 
diſtilled water imbibing about one tenth of its bulk of 
this kind of air; and it communicates to the water a 
very acid and aſtringent taſte, It is alſo abſorbed in dif- 
ferent degrees by zther, oils, ſpirit of wine, and alkali 
the ſeveral forts of acids, and, in general, by any ſub- 
ſtance that has a near affinity either with its phlogiſton 
or with any other of its conſtituent parts, It is like. 
wiſe one of the ſtrongeſt antiſeptics; and Dr. Prieſtle 
ſuggeſts, that future preparations of it may be uſed with 
ſucceſs for checking or correCting 8 in the 
inteſtinal canal, or other parts of the animal ſyſtem. 
neral denominati | 
be included all thoſe different kinds of air, Es 4 
miniſhed and rendered noxious by the burning of can- 
dles, inſomuch that a common candle conſumes, as it is 
called, a gallon of air in a minute, the reſpiration of 
animals, the putrefaction of vegetable or animal ſub- 
ſtances, the efferveſcence of iron filings and brimſtone 
the calcination of metals, the fumes of charcoal the 
effluvia of paint made of white lead and oil, a mixture 
of nitrous air, or other ſimilar proceſſes. All theſe pro- 
ceſſes, Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, agree in this one circum- 
ſtance, and he apprehends, in no other, that the prin- 
ciple, which the cbemiſts call phlogiſton, is ſet looſe; 
and therefore the diminution of the air is in ſome wa 
or other the conſequence of the air becomin 4 
charged with it. Th 
common air. | 
Thus, we find, that many cauſes combine to produce 
very conſiderable alterations in the ſtate of the air, 


g oOver- 


is kind of air js rather lighter than 


whereby it becomes leis fit for reſpiration, and other pur- 


poſes of nature ; and if there were no proviſion for te- 
ſtoring its ſalubrity, it muſt, in time, become univerſal! 


injurious and fatal, Dr. Prieſtley, in the courſe of bY 


inquiries. on this ſubject, has diſcovered the great reſto- 
5 > One of 
theſe is vegetation. In order to aſcertaw' this fact, he 
put a ſprig of mint, in a vigorous ſtate, under a glaſs 
Jar, inyerted in water; and he found, contrary to his 
expectation, that this plant not only continued to live 
though in a languiſhing way, for two months; but that 
the confined air was ſo little corrupted by the eMuvia of 
the mint, that it would neither extinguilh a candle, nor 
kill a ſmall animal, which be conveyed into it. He 
found, likewiſe, that air, vitiated by a candle left in it 
till it was burnt out, was perfectly reſtored to its qua- 
lity of ſupporting flame, after another ſprig of mint had 
vegetated in it for ſome time, And, in order to ſhew, 


that the aromatic flavour of the plant had no ſhare i 
producing this effect, he obſerved, in a variet of cher 


experiments, that vegetables of an offenſive Il, and 
even ſuch as had ſcazce any ſmell at all, but =_ of A 
quick growth, proved the beſt for this purpoſe. Nay 
more, the virtue of growing vegetables was found to be 


; aneful ity of air, c t 
animal reſpiration and putre action 3 l , ben 


a number of ſimilar facts, that the injury, which is con- 


tinually done to the atmoſphere, by the reſpiration of ſo 
many animals, and the nend ue 24 . fo 


both 
*% 
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both vegetable and animal matter, is; in part at leaſt, re- 
paired by the vegetable creation; and, notwithſtanding 
the prodigious maſs of air that is corrupted daily by the 
above mentioned cauſes ; yet, if we conſider the immenſe 
profiifion of vegetables upon the face of the earth, 
growing in places ſuited to their nature, and conſequently 
at full liberty to exert all their powers, both inhaling and 
exhaling, it can hardly be thought, that the remedy is 
not adequate to the evil. Dr. Franklin, in a reflection 
on this diſcovery, expreſſes bis hope, that it will give 
ſome check to the rage for deſtroying trees that grow 
near houſes, which has accompanied our late improve- 
ments in gardening, from an opinion of their being un- 
wholeſome 3 adding, from long obſervation, that there 
is nothing unhealthy in the air of woods, * fince the 
Americans have their country habitations in the midſt 
© of woods, and no people on carth enjoy better health, 
© or are more prolific,” 

Dr. Priefiley has lately diſcovered that light is neceſſary 
to enable plants to putify air + however, pure air is not 
produced by light or plants, but only by the purification 
of the impure air to which the plants have acceſs. Obſ. 
and Exp. on Air, vol. v. p. 18, 24, &c. | 
'The ſea, and other large bodies of water, are the ſecond 
reſource, which nature has provided for reſtoring the 
ſalubrity of corrupted air. Dr. Prieſtley found, that all 
kinds of noxious air were reſtored by continued agitation 
in a trough of water; the noxious effluvia being at firſt 
imbibed by the water, and thereby tranſmitted to the com- 
mon atmoſphere. And he hence concludes, that the agi- 


tation of the ſea, and of large lakes and rivers, mult be | 


highly uſeful for the urification of the atmoſphere ; the 
utrid matter being abſorbed by the water, and imbibed 
* marine, and other aquatic plants, or applied to pur- 
poſes yet unknown. Exp. and Obſ. vol. i. ſect. 2. and 4. 
This ingenious philoſopher apprehends, that the agitation 
of water, and the vegetation of plants, purify noxious air, 
by abſorbing part of the phlogiſton with which it is load- 
ed; and that this phlogiſtic matter is the moſt eſſential 
part of the ſood and ſupport of both vegetable and ani- 
mal bodies. Ib. vol. i. p. 138, 139. 
For an account of Dr. Prieſtley's numerous experiments 
and obſervations on theſe ſeveral ſpecies of arr, the reader 
is referred to the excellent work already cited, which has 
furniſhed the greatelt part of the preceding articles, 
AiR, innate, in Anatomy, is a fine aerial ſubſtance, ſuppoſed, 
by ſome anatomiſts, to be inclofed in the labyrinth of 
the inner EAR, and to miniſter to the due conveyance 
of ſounds to the ſenſory. | 
But the exiſtence of ſuch innate air has been called in 
' queſtion, and rendered very improbable. See Ear. 
Alk, in Mieaicine, &c. makes one of the fix NON-NATUC- 
RALS. From obſervations on bleeding in rheumatiſms, 
and after taking cold, it is evident, the air can enter 
with all its qualities, and vitiate the whole texture of the 
blood, and other juices. 
From the palſies, vertigoes, and other nervous affections 
cauſed by damps, mines, &c. it is evident, that air thus 
qualified can relax and obſtruct the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem. And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and con- 
ſumptions produced by damp, moiſt, and nitrous arr, it 
is evident it can corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, &c. 
See ATMOSPHEKE, and preceding articles, 
Aix, in 14u/ic, ſignifies the MELODY, or the inflection of 
a muſical compoſition. . 
The word is alſo uſed for a tune, or ſong itſelf, that is, 
for a compoſition whoſe movements are jult and equal 
and the times, eſpecially the firit of ſuch meaſure, well 
marked, being uſually to be played pretty quick and 
lively, unleſs there be ſomething to indicate the con- 
trary; as, larga, or affettusſa, &c. 
Thus we fay an air of Lully: Handel's airs, with their 
| ſymphonies and accompaniments, are made into con- 
certos for the violin, &c. 
Alz, in dythology, was adored by the heathens under the 
names of Jupiter and Juno ; the former repreſenting the 
ſuperior and finer parts of the atmoſphere, and the latter 
the inferior and groſſer part. The augurs alſo drew pre- 
ſages from the clouds, thunder, lightning, &c. 
Alk, in Painting, &c. denotes the manner and very life of 
action; or it is that which expreſſes the diſpoſition of the 
agent, 
I is ſometimes alſo uſed in a ſenſe ſomewhat ſynonymous 
with geſture or attitude. 
Alk-bladder, a kind of we/icula found in the bodies of fiſh, 
by means whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves 
in any depth of water, and either to riſe or ſink at plea- 
ſure, The alr-Hladder is the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called the ſim, or ſwimming-bladder, 
Dr. Prieſtley conjectures that this is not the only uſe of 


theſe bladders; but that the air incloſed in them may an- 


ſwer ſome fartherpurpoſe in the animal ceconomy'(f fiſhes. 
The diſcovery of the uſe of the air-bladder took its riſe 
Vol. I. Ns 19. | 
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trom obſerving, that » bubble of 2;r in riſing from the 


bottom of a fluid, continually dilates till it reaches the 


top, by reaſon of the continual diminution of the weight, 
or preſſure, of the incumbent water. For the air in the 


bladder is like the bubble, more or leſs compreſſed, ac- 


cording to the depth the fiſh ſwims at, and takes up 
leſs or more ſpacez and conſequently the body of the 
fiſh, part of whoſe bulk this bladder is, is greater or leſs, 
according to the ſeveral depths, though it retains the 
ſame weight. The rule of hydroſtatics is, that a body 
heavier'than ſo müch water as is equal in quantity to 
the bulk of it, will ſink ; a body lighter, will ſwim; a 
body of equal weight will reſt in any part of-the water, 
by which rule if the fiſh in the middle region of the wa- 
ter, be of equal weight with an equal bulk of the water, 
the fiſh will reſt there, without any tendency either up- 
wards or downwards; and if the fiſh be deeper in the 
water, its bulk becoming leſs by the compreſſion of the 
bladder, and yet retaining the ſame weight, it will ſink, 
and reſt at the bottom: on the other ſide, if the fiſh be 
higher than the middle region, the air dilating itſelf, and 
the bulk of the 6h conſequently increaſing, without any 
increaſe of the weight, the fiſh will riſe and reſt at the 
top of the water. . LE hi 
Perhaps the fiſh by ſome action can emit air out of the 
bladder; and afterwards out of its body; and alſo when 
there is not enough, take in more air, and convey it to 
this bladder; in which cafe it will be no wonder, that 
there ſhould be always a fit proportion of arr in the bo- 
dies of all fiſhes, to ferve their uſe, according to the 
depth of water they live in: perhaps alſo by ſome muſ- 
cle, the fiſh can contract this bladder beyond the preſ- 
ſure of the weight of water; and perhaps it can by its 
ſides, or ſome other defence, keep off the preſſure of the 
water, and give the air leave to dilate itſelf. In theſe 
caſes, the fiſh will be helped in all intermediate diftances, 
and way riſe or ſink from any region without moving a 
fin. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 114. 

If the air-bladder of a fiſh be pricked or broken, the fiſh 
preſently ſinks to the bottom, unable either to ſupport oc 
raiſe itſelf up again. Flat filhes, as ſoles, plaiſe, &c. which 
always he groveling at the bottom, have no air-bladder. 
In moſt fiſhes there is a manifeſt channel, leading from 
the gullet, or upper orifice of the ſtomach, to the air- 
bladder, which doubtleſs ſerves for conveying air into it. 
In a ſturgeon Mr. Willughby obſerved, that upon preſſ- 
ing the bladder, the ſtomach preſently ſwelled; ſo in 
that fiſh it ſeems the air paſles ficely both ways. Poſ- 
ſibly the fiſh while alive may have a power to raiſe up 
this valve, and let out air on occaſion, 


All the cartilaginous kind want air-bladders: by what 


means it is they aſcend and deſcend in water, is yet un- 
known. The cetaceous kind, or ſea-beaſts, are alſo 
without the air-bladder : indeed, as theſe differ little from 
quadrupeds, but in the want ef feet, the air which they 
receive into their lungs in inſpiration, may ſerve to render 
their bodies equiponderant to water; and the conſtriction 
or dilatation of it, by the help of the diaphragm and muſ- 
cles of reſpiration, may poſſibly aſſiſt them to deſcend, or 
aſcend, in the water, by a light impulſe thereof with their 
fins. Moſt of the EEL-kind have bladders, yet they can 
hardly raiſe themſelves in the water, by reaſon of the 
length and weight of their tails ; the air-bladder being 
near their heads, may help them to lift up their heads 
and fore-part. Ray's Wiſd, of God, &c. P. i. p. 26. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 115. 

There is great diverſity in air-bladgers, in reſpect of figure, 
ſubſtance, ſituation, and connection, in different fiſh, 

In ſome, the air-bladder is divided into two, e. gr. in 
car ps; and in others, into three. Needham maintains, 
that all fiſh which have teeth in their jaws have only a 
ſingle air-bladder ; whereas thoſe without teeth have a 


double one, or, which amounts to the ſame, the air-blad- 


der of theſe laſt is divided into two cells. Sig. Redi re- 
futes this diſtinction; giving inſtances of fiſh with teeth, 
whoſe air-bladder is double; and of others without teeth, 
who have only a ſingle air-bladder. | 

The water-ſnake, in lieu of a bladder, has a! mem- 
branous air-bag on its back, which it empties and fills 
with air at pleaſure, by an aperture, which it can ſhut 
very cloſe, from without inwards, by means of a ſort of 
valve, fo that the leaſt globule of water cannot enter 


without its conſent. this artifice it can enlarge or 


leſſen the bulk of its „and inhabit all depths of the 
water ; though a conjecture has been advanced b 
Ray, that it is by the help of water which they take in, 
and let out, by two holes in the lower part of their abdo- 
men, near to the ventricle. They ſink in the water, bylet- 
ting in ſome of it at theſe holes; the orifices whereof are 
opened and ſhut at pleaſure, by means of proper muſcles. 
The water being thus received into the cavity of their 
abdomen, ſerves to make them preponderate the water, 


and deſcend 3 when they would aſcend again, a compreſ- 
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ſion is made by the muſcles of their abdomen, and the 
water forced out again, at leaſt ſo much as ſuffices to 
give the degrec of levity wanted. Ray's Wiſd. of God, 
p. ii. p. 345. 

lu the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 205. art. 29. an. 
1774, there is an account of certain receptacles of air in 
birds, which communicate with the lungs, and are 
lodged both among the fleſhy parts, and in the hollow 
bones of thoſe animals, by John Hunter, F. R. S. who 
does not minutely deſcribe all the particular communica- 
tions of this kind in birds; but mentions, however, a 
number of general facts, ſufficient for the introduction 
of this ſubje into natural hiſtory, and for opening a 
more particular enquiry ipto the final c:uſe of this pecu- 
liarity in the ſtructure of birds, hitherto unobſerved or 
uninveſtigated. 

Alx - chamber, is a name given by Dr. Henſhaw to a room 
contrived for obtaining the benefit of change of air, 
without going out of the houſe. According to his whim- 
fical propoſal, it is to be twelve feet ſquare, and aic- 
tight, furniſhed with a very large pair of organ-bellows; 
to or from which, air is to be conveyed through the 
wall by a copper-pipe, with valves for opening inwardly 
and outwardly,” as occaſion ſhall require. With theſe 
bellows, the air in the room is Either to be condenſed 
and made heavier, by forcing arr in, or lighter and rarer, 
by conveying air out of the room. See his Aero-Chali- 
nos, or Phil. Tranſ. NY 133. See VENTILATOR and 
Blowing WHEEL. 

A1R-gun, fee WIN PD-gun. 

Air-pump,*a machine, by means whereof the air may be 
exhauſted out of proper veſlels, 

The uſe and effect of the air-pump is, to make, what we 
popularly call, a vacuum ; but this, in reality, is only a 
degree of rareſaction ſuſhcient to ſuſpend the ordinary 
effects of the atmoſphere. 

By this machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, 
what our earth would be without an atmoſphere; and 
how much all vital, generative, nutritive, and alterative 
power, depend upon it. 

The principle on which the azr-pump is conſtructed, is the 
elaſticity of the arr; as that on which the common, or 
water-pump is founded, is the gravity of the ſame air. 
The ſtructure of the air-pump is, in itſelf, more ſimple 
even than that of the water-pump.— lhe latter ſuppoſes 


two principles, gravity and elaſticity likewiſe; ſo that 


the water-pump muſt firſt be an air-pump, i. e. it muſt 
rarefy the air before it can raiſe the water. In effect, 
water, being a dormant unelaſtic fluid, needs ſome ex- 
_ ternal agent to make it aſcend ; whereas air aſcends in 
virtue of its own elaſtic activity: its natural tendency is, 
to ſeparate, and leave a vacuum; and all that remains for 
art, is to prevent the ambient air from ſupplying the 
place of that which thus ſpontaneouſly flies away. 
Ta make water aſcend, the force wherewith it is preſſed 
downwards, is either to be diminiſhed or increaſed in 
one part more than another; like a balance in æguilibrio, 
one of whoſe ſcales may be made to riſe, either by dimi- 
niſhing its own weight, or increaſing chat of the other: 
the water, therefore, recedes from the common centre of 
gravity, by the very power wherewith it tends towards it, 
indirectly or ſecondarily applied; becauſe, two ſimilar 
centripetal forces being made to act contrary to each 
other, what in the one over-balances the other, muſt 
have the effect of a centrifugal force. —Whereas, the 
principle whereby air rarefics or diminiſhes, does not re- 
ſpect the centre of the earth, but the centres of its own 
particles; being no other than a certain implanted power, 
whereby they immediately tend to recede from each other. 
The invention of this noble inſtrument, to which the 
preſent age is indebted for ſo many fine diſcoveries, is 
aſcribed to Otto de Guerick, the celebrated conſul of 
Magdeburg, who exhibited his firſt public experiments 
with it, before the emperor and the ſtates of Germany, 
at the breaking up of the imperial dict at Ratiſbon, in the 
year 1654. 
Dr. Hook, and M. du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the inven - 
tion of it to Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author 
frankly confeſſes de Guerick to have been beforehand 
with him. In a letter which he wrote to his nephew, 
lord Dungarvan, at Paris, about two years aſter Schot- 
tus's book was publiſhed, he introduces the acknowledg- 
ment of his obligation, ſor the diſcovery of this uſetul 
machine, to what he had heard of it, though he had 
not then peruſed it, by that well- applied paſſage of Pliny, 
benignum eft et plenum ingenui pudoris fateri per quos pro- 
feceris. Some attempts, he affures us, he had made upon 
the ſame foundation, before he knew any thing of what 
had been done abroad: but the information he aſter- 
wards received from Schottus's Mechanica Hydraulico- 


Pneumatica, publiſhed in 1657, wherein was an account | 


of de Guerick's experiments, firſt enabled him to bring 
his deſign to any thing of maturity — From hence, with 
6 


the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hook, after two or three unſucceſs. 
ful trials, aroſe a new air- pump, more eaſy and manage- 
able than the German one; and hence, or rather from 
the great variety of experiments that illuſtrious author 
applied it to, the engine came to be denominated ma. 


china Boyliana, and the vacuum produced by it, vacuum 
Boylianum. 


Al Rump, ſtructure and uſe of the —The baſis or eſſential 


part in'the air-pump, is a metalline tube, anſwering to 
the barrel of a common pump, or ſyringe ; having a 
valve at the bottom, opening upwards ; and a moveable 
piſton, or embolus, anſwering to the ſucker of a pump, 
ſurniſhed likewiſe with a valve opening upwards.—The 
whole, duly fitted to a veſſel, as a recipient. 

The reſt, being only circumſtances chiefly reſpecting con- 
veniency, has been diverſified and improved from time 
to time, according to the ſeveral views and addreſs of the 
makers. —That of Otto de Guerick, being leſs artful, la- 
boured under ſeveral defects, in reſpeC of the force ne- 
ceſſary to work it, which was very great, and the pro- 
greſs very flow: beſides that it was to be kept under water; 
and aligwed of no change of ſubjects for experiments. 
Mr. Boyle, by degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe incon- 
veniencies, and alleviated others: but ſtill the working of 
his pump was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, a great part of which was to be removed at 
every exſuction, after a vacuum was nearly arrived at.— 
But this inconvenience has fince been removed by Mr. 
Ilawkſbee, who by adding a ſecond barrel and piſton to 
the former, to ile as the other fell, and fall as it roſe, 
made the prefſure of the atmoſphere on the deicending 
one, of as much ſervice as it was of diſſervice in the at- 
cending one. 

Some of the Germans have alſo brought the air-pump to 
do rhe oppoſite office of a condenter: but this is not to 
make the inſtrument ſo much the better, as more com- 
plex. The ſiructure of the dir pump, as now made among 
us, with all its advantages, 1s reprefented in Tab. Pneu- 
matics, fig. 16, 

It conſiſts of two brazen barrels or cylinders, repreſented 
by aaa az which communicate with each other by a 
canal paſſing between them at dd; and with the receiver 
0 0 00, by means of the hollow wire hh, one end where- 
of opens into the canal of communication, and the other 
into a like canal an; which penetrating the plate 7111, 
opens into the receiver. 

Within the cylinders are two emboli, or ſuckers, made 
of braſs, and fitted with cork and lcather to the cavities 
of the varrels, ſo as exactly to fill the ſame; each being 
furniſhed with its valve, and terminating at top in a rack 
cc, by which it is worked, 

At the bottom of either barrel is another valve, by which 
the air may paſs out of the communicating canal d d, 
and conſequently out of the hollow wire and the receiver 
itſelf, into the cylinder, below the piſton 3 from whence 
by the valves of the piſton it may proceed into the upper 
ſpace of the cylinder, and thus into the open arr. 

For the application of this mechaniſm The winch 6b b being 
turned upward and downward, its ſpindle 7, by catching 
by its teeth into the racks, will raiſe and depreſs the two 
piſtons, alternately. 

Mr. Vream, a late pneumatic operator, made an improve- 
ment in Hawkibee's air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. In 
his method, the winch is turned quite round, yet the 
piſtons are raiſed and depreſſed alternately : by which 
the trouble of ſhifting the hand backward and forward, 
as well as the loſs of time, and the ſhaking of the pump, 
are prevented, Hee the contrivance for this purpoſe de- 
ſcribed in Clare's Motion of Fluids, p. 154. 

Now the conſequence of depreſſing a piſton is, that the 
air before incloled between it and the bottom of the cy- 
lindcr, being thus crowded into a leſs compaſs, will, by 
its elaſtic force, which now exceeds the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, puſh up the valve of the piſton, and thus 


- eſcape ; till that little which remains be of the ſame den- 


lity with the external air incumbent on the valve. f 
This done, and the ſame piſton being again raiſed in its 
turn, from the bottom of the cylinder to the top, the 
little air being left, will of neceſſity expand itſelf, fo as 
to poſieſs the whole ſpace of the cylinder thus deſerted 
by the piſton: upon which, its force or preſſure upon 
the valve at the bottom of the cylinder being now incon- 
ſiderable, the other denſer air of the receiver, hollow 
wire, and canal of communication, by its ſuperior 
elaſtic force, will lift up the valve, and thus paſs into the 
cylinder of rarcfied air, till both be of the ſame degree of 
denſity. : 


And thus is the air in the receiver diminiſhed at each 


elevation of the piſton, by the quantity of a cylinder- 
full; abating for what little remained between the de- 


reſſed piſton, and the bottom; ſo that, by thus repeat- 
ing the operation again and again, the air in the receiver 
| is 
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is at length rarefied to ſuch degree, that its denſity does 
not exceed the thin air remaining in the cylinder when 
the piſton is raiſed; which done, the effect of the ar 
ump is at an end: the valve cannot now be opened, or, 
if it could, no air would paſs it; there being a juſt equi- 
librium between the air on each fide. 
To judge of the degree of exhauſtion, there is added a 
gage, 1 [; conſiſting of a tube, whoſe upper orifice com- 
municates with the receiver; the lower being immerged 
in a baſon of mercury, m m. — Hence, the air in the tube 
rareſying as faſt as that in the receiver, in proportion as 
the exhauſtion advances, the mercury will be raiſed by 
the preſſure of the column of external air, prevailing 
over that of the column of air included; till the column 
of ir, and mercury together, become a balance tg that 
of the external air. When the mercury is thus riſen to 
the fame height as it ſtands in the barometer, which is 
indicated by the ſcale of inches added to the gage, the 
inſtrument is a juſt Torricellian tube; and the vacuum 
may be concluded to be as petſect as that in the upper 
end of the barometer. 
To let air again into the exhauſted receiver, the cock » 
is to be turned, which makes a communication with the 
external air; upon which the air ruſhing impetuoully in, 
the mercury in the gage immediately ſubſides into the 
baſon. 
To the air- pump belongs a large apparatus of other veſ- 
ſels, accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. 
There are ſeveral inconveniencies attending air-pumps, of 
the common form, though much improved from what they 
uſed to be formerly. Theſe inconveniences are enumerat- 
ed, and a method {hewn to remedy them, by Mr. Smeaton. 
The principal improvements ſuggeſted by Mr. Smeaton 
reſpect the diſpoſition of the valves, of the piſton, and 
of the gage. Inſtead of one hole for the valves, he 
makes uſe of ſeven, all of an hexagonal ſhape, and of 
equal ſize ; one being in the centre, and the other fix 
round it; ſo that the valve is ſupported at proper di- 
ſtances by a kind of grating, made by the ſolid parts be- 
tween theſe holes. In order to remedy the inconven1- 
ence attending the piſton's not exactly fitting the barrel, 
the top of the barrel is ſhut up by a plate, having in the 
middie a collar of leather, through which the cylindrical 
rod works, that carries the piſton. His gage conſiſts 
of a bulb of glaſs, in ſhape reſembling a pear, and ſuf- 
ficient to hold about half a pound of quickſilver. It is 
open at one end, and the other is a tube hermetically 
ſealed at top. A ſcale divided into parts of about one 
tenth part of an inch, and anſwering to a 1000th part of 
the whole capacity, is annexed to it. The gage, during 
the exhauſtion of the receiver, is ſuſpended therein 
by a ſlip-wire, When the pump is worked as much as 
is thought neceflary, the gage is puſhed down, till the 
open end is immeiged in a ciſtern of quick6lver placed 
underneath. The arr being then let in, the quickſilver 
will be driven into the gage, till the air remaining in it 
becomes of the ſame denſity with the external; and as the 
air always takes the higheſt place, the tube being upper- 
molt, the expanſion will be determined by the number 
of diviſions occupied by the air at the top. See Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xlvii. See GaGE. 
Mr. Smeaton's air-pump has only one barrel. 
This ingenious artiſt has ſucceeded ſo well in his con- 
ſtruction of the air-pump, as to be able to rarefy air a 
thouſand times; whereas the beſt of the common air- 
pumps, eſteemed good in their kind, and in complete or- 
der, never rarefied it above one hundred and forty times. 
Mr. Smeaton's air-pump is worked with much more eaſe 
than any other, and acts alſo as a condenſing engine, by 
the very ſimple apparatus of turning a cock. So that 
this air-pump is an univerſal engine, for ſhewing any ef- 
tet ariling from an alteration in the denſity or ſpring of 
the air; and with a little addition may be made to ſhew 
the experiments of the a1R-fſountarn, WIN p- gun, &c. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 422. 
Alb-pump, portable, differs principally in ſize, and in the 
itruture of the gage, from that = Yr deſcribed. The 
gage conſiſts of a glaſs tube, bent in the ſorm of a ſy- 
phon, hermetically ſealed at one end, and open at the 
other. The longeſt leg is four inches, each of which is 
divided on an adjoined ſcale into twenty equal parts. 
After conſiderable exhauſtion, the gage begins to act; 
and whilſt the quick(ilver falls in one leg, it riſes in the 
other; and the quantity of air remaining will be deter- 
mined by the difference of the height at which it ſtands in 
both tubes. This gage is placed under a ſmall receiver 
on a plate, communicating by a pipe with the main pipe, 
that leads from the receiver, to . exhauſted to the bot- 
tom of the barrels. For an account of Mr. Cavallo's air- 
Pump, (ee Phil. Pranſ. vol. Ixxiii, part ii. p. 345. 
IR- rut, {aws of r arefattio in the receiver of it. —1, For 
the proportion of air remaining at any time in the re- 
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ceiver, we have the following general theorem.—* In 2 
* veſſel exhauſted by the air-pump, the primitive or na- 
* tural eir contained therein, is to the air remaining, as 
* the aggregate of the capacity of the veſſel and of the 
pump (i. e. the cylinder left vacant in an elevation of 
the piſton, with the wire and other parts between the 
cylinder and the receiver) raiſed to a power whoſe ex- 
* ponent is equal to the number of ſtrokes of the piſton, to 
the capacity of the veſſel alone raiſed to the ſame power.” 
M. Varignon gives an algebraical demonſtration of this 
theorem, in the Memoires de Acad. Roy. an. 1692, p. 


233, ſeq. Id. an. 1705, p. 307, ſeq. but it may be alſo 


demonſtrated pneumatically, thus: Calling the air re- 
maining after the firlt ſtroke, the firſt reſduol ; that after 
the ſecond, the ſecend re/idual, &c. and remembering that 
the air in the receiver is of the ſame denſity as that in 
the cylinder, when the piſton is raiſed; it, is evident, 
that the quantity of air in the receiver, is to the quantity 
of air in the cylinder, wire, &c. as the capacity of the 
receiver to that of the cylinder, and conſequently, the 
aggregate of the air in the receiver and the cylinder, i. e. 
the whole primitive air, is to the arr in the veſſel alone, 
i.e. to the firſt reſidual air, as the aggregate of the ca- 
pacity of the receiver and the cylinder, to the c:ipacity of 
thr receiver alone. After the fame manner it may be 
proved, that the quantity of the firſt reſidual air, is to 
the ſecond reſidual, as the aggregate of the capacity of 
the receiver and cylinder to the capacity of the veſſel 
alone. And the fame proportion does the ſecond reſi- 
dual bear to the third, and ſo of the reſt.— Hence, the 
product of the primitive air into the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, &c. reſiduals, is to the product of the brit reſi- 
dual into the ſecond, third, ſourth, fifth, &c. as the 
product of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to- 
2 multiplied as often into itſelf as the number of 
rokes of the piſton contains units, is to the factum 
ariſing from the capacity of the receiver alone, multi- 
plied ſo often by itſelf; that is, as the power of the ag- 
gregate of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to- 
gether, whoſe exponent is the number of (trokes of the 
piſton, to the capacity of the veilel alone, raiſed to the 
{ſame power. —Conſequently, the primitive «ir is to the 
laſt reſidual, in the ratio of thoſe powers. 
2. the number of itrokes of the piſton, together with 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, 
&c. being given; to find the ratio of the primitive air to 
the air remaining: 
Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, 
from that of the ſum of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder; chen, the remainder being multiplied by 
the number of ſtrokes of the piſton, the product will be 
a logarithm, whoſe natural number ſhews how oft the 
primitive air contains the remainder required, 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 6 ; 
the primitive arr will be found to the remaining air, as 
146,4 to 1, 
For, ſuppoſe the capacity of the veſſel = v, that of the 
cylinder and veſſel together = a; the number of ſtrokes 
of the piſton n, and the remaining air = 1, Since 
the primitive is to the remaining air as , to vw, the 
primitive air will alſo be to the remaining air, as a — 
vn to 1. Conſequently, if the remaining air be 1, the 
logarithm of the primitive air is @ — V X 2, 
3. The capacity ef the receiver and the barrel being 
given; to find the number of ſtrokes of the piſton re- 
quired to rarefy the air to a given degree. 
Subttact the logarithm of 1 remaining air from the 
logarithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the 
capacity of the receiver, from that of the aggregate of the 
capacity of the receiver and cylinder: then, dividing the 
former difference by the latter, the quotient is the num- 
ber of ſtrokes required. | 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be ſuppoſed 580, 
that of the receiver 460, and the primitive air to the te- 
maining air, as 146,4 to 1: the number of ſtrokes re- 
quired will be found to be 6. See Wolt. Elem. Mach. 
tom. ii. p. 289, &c. and Cotes's Hyd. and Pneum, 
Lectures, Lect. 13. 
Beſides the effects, and the phenomena of the air-pump, 
recounted under the articles Vacuum, AiR, &c. we 
may add ſome others; which, related at large, make the 
ſubſtance of Mr. Boyle's Phy6co-Mech. Exper. —— As, 
that the flame of a candle i vacuo uſually goes out in a 
minute, though it ſemetimes laſts two, but the wick 
thereof continues ignited after z and even emits a ſmoke, 
which aſcends upwards. That a kindled charcoal is to- 
tally extinguiſhed in about five minutes, though in open 
air it remain alive half an hour; tbat it goes out by de- 
grees, beginning from the top and the outlides. — That 
red hot iron is not affected by the abſence of, the air; 
and yet that ſulphur or gunpowder will not de Nees 
| thereby 
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hereby, but only fuſed, —That a match, after lying 
f-emingly extinct in vacus a long time, revives agai ei upon 
the re-admiſſion of the air. That a flint and ſteel ſtrike 
ſparks of fire as copiouſly in vacuo as out of it; and that 
the ſparks moye in all directions, upwards, downwards, 
&c. here as in the air. — That magnets and magnetic 


needles, are the ſame in vacuo as in air. — That ſmoke | 


in an exhauſted receiver, the luminary being extinct, 
gradually ſettles to the bottom in a darkiſh body, leaving 
the upper part clear and tranſparent; and that inclining 
the veilel ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes another, 
the fume keeps its ſurface horizontal, after the nature 
of other fluids. —'That the ſyphon does not run in vacuo. 
— hat water freezes in vacuo, — That heat may be pro- 
duced by attrition in the exhauſted receiver. — That cam- 
phor will not take fire in vacuo; and that gun-powder, 
though ſome grains of a heap be kindled by a burning- 
glaſs in vacuo, will not give fire to the contiguous grains. 
That glow-worms loſe their light in proportion as the 
air is exhauſted, and at length become totally obſcure ; 
but upon the re- admiſſion of air, preſently recover it all. 
That vipers and frogs ſwell much in vacuo, but will 
live an hour and half, or two hours; and though ſeem- 
ingly quite dead in that time, came to life again in ſome 
hours in the air. — That ſnails ſurvive ten hours; and 
efts, or ſlow-worms, two or three days; leeches five or 
ſix. —That oyſters will remain alive in vacuo twenty-four 
hours without harm. — That the heart of an eel taken out 
of the body, continues to beat in vacuo, more nimbly 
than in air; and this for a good part of an hour, —That 
warm blood, milk, gall, &c. undergo a conſiderable in- 
tumeſcence and ebullition 17 vacus.— That a mouſe, or 
other animal, may be brought, by degrees, to ſurvive 
longer in a rarefied air, than naturally it does. —That 
air may retain its uſual preffure, aſter it is become unfit 
for reſpiration. — And that filk worms eggs will hatch 7» 
vaculo. 


Alx-sHArrs, among Miners, denote holes or ſhafts let down 


from the open air to meet the adits, and furniſh freſh azr. 
The damps, want, and impurity of air, which occur, 
when adits are wrought 30 or 40 fathoms long, make it 
neceſſary to let down arr-/ofts, in order to give the arr 
liberty to play through the whole work, and thus diſ- 
charge bad vapours, and furniſh good air for reſpiration : 
the expence of which ſhafts, in regard of their vall 
depths, hardneſs of the rock, drawing of water, &c. 
ſometimes equals, nay exceeds, the ordiuary charge of 
the whole ADiT. 

Sir Robert Murray defcribes a method uſed in the coal- 
mines at Liege, of working mines without azr-fhafts. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 5. 


When the miners at Mendip have ſunk a groove, they | 


will not be at the charge of an air-/haft, till they come at 
ore; and for the ſupply of air have boxes of elm exactly 
cloſed, of about fix inches in the clear, by which they 
carry it down about twenty fathoms. They cut a trench 


at a little diſtance ſrom the top of the groove, covering | 


it with turf and rods diſpoſed to receive the pipe, which 
they contrive to come in ſide- ways to their groove, four 
feet from the top; which carries down the arr to a great 
depth. When they come at ore, and need an air://aft, 
they fink it four or five fathoms diſtant, according to the 
convenience of the breadth, and of the ſame faſhion 


with the groove, to draw as well ore as ar. Phih Tranſ. 
Ne 39. | 


A1R-THREADS of ſpiders. See THREADS. 
A1R-VESSEL, in Hydraulics, is a name given to thoſe me- 


talline cylinders, which are placed between the two 
forcing-pumps in the improved lice-engines. Ihe water 
is injected by the action of the piſtons through two 
pipes, with valves, into this veſſel; the air previouſly 
contained in it will be compreſſed by the water, in pro- 
portion to the quantity admitted, and by its ſpring force 
the water into a pipe, which will diſcharge a conſtant and 


equal ſtream; whereas in the common ſquirting engine, | 


the ſtream is diſcontinued between the ſeveral ſtrokes. 


Air-veſſels, in PLANTS, are Certain canals, or ducts, where- 


by a kind of RESPIRATION is effected in vegetable 
bodies. | 

Air-veſſels ſtand diſtinguiſhed from $4P-veſſels; the for- 
mer anſwering to the trachea, and lungs of animals; the 
latter to their lacteals, and blood-veſlels. 

Dr. Grew, in an enquiry into the motion and cauſe 
of the air in vegetables, ſhews, that it enters them 
various ways, not _— by the trunk, leaves, and other 
parts above ground, but at the root, For the recep- 
tion, as well as expullion of air, the pores are ſo very 
large in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better ſort of 
thick walking canes, that they are viſible to a good 
eye without a glaſs; but with a glaſs, the cane ſeems as 
if it were ſtuck full of large pin-holes, reſembling the 
pores of the {kin in the ends of the fingers, and ball of 
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AIRA, in Botany, a genus of the t iandria digynia claſs, 
AIRA 


AIRING, in the general ſenſe of taking, or going into the 
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the hand. In the leaves of the pine, thronch à gie 
they make an elegant ſhow, ſtanding almoil exaClly in 
tank and file throughout the length of the leaves. : 
But though the air enters in part at the trunk and other 
parts, eſpecially in ſome plants, yet its chief admit, 
is at the root: much as in animals, ſome part of the 5% 
may continually paſs into the body aud bod by th» 

ores of the ſkin ; but the chief drauglit is at the th. 

f the chief entrance of the air were at the trunk, be for- 
it could be mixed with ſap in the root, it mult accent - 
and ſo move not only contrary to its own' nature, but i 
a contrary courſe to the fap z whereas 5y its reception 
at the root, and its tranſition from thence; it hos a mom 
natural and eaſy motion of aſcent. See Cine Lay hs 
of ſep. 
The ſame is farther argued from the ſmenef, and fan 
neſs of the diametral apertures in the trunk, in comp 1= 
riſon of thoſe in the root; which nature has plainly de- 
ſigned for the ſeparation of the ar hom the ſap, after 
they are both together received thereiniv. Crew, Ani, 
of Root, chap. iii. p. 127. 

Air-veſſels are found in the leaves of ali plants, and are 
even diſcoverable in many without the help of glaſles; 
for upon breaking the ſtalk or chief fibres of a leaf, the 
likeneſs of a fine woolly ſubſtance, or rather of curious 
ſmall cob-webs, may be ſeen to hang at boch the woken 
ends. This is taken notice of only in fone few plauts 
as in ſcabicus, where it is more vihbie: but mav ale he 
ſeen more or leſs in molt others, if the leaves be very 
tenderly broken. This wool is really a fkein of e 
fels, or rather of the fibres of the air=ve/ols, looſed from 
their ſpiral poſition, and fo drawn out in length. ' Id. 
ibid. chap. iv. p. 155. 
That arr 1s inſpired by vegetables, has been fully proved 
by Dr. Hales in his Statical Efays ; and he has in many 
inſtances ſhewn, that air freely enters the veſſels of trees, 
and that it 1s in great abundance wrought into their ſub- 
ſtance, But as to particular air-v#//es in plants, he ſeems 
to ſpeak doubtfully. He ſays, by way of queſtion, may 
not the uſe of thoſe ſpiral wreaths, that are coiled round 
the inſides of thoſe veſſels, which are ſuppoſed to he a'r- 
veſſels, and which are maniſfeilly to be ſeen in ſeveral 
trees, as alſo in the leaves of the vine and ſcabious; may 
not theſe be deſigned by nature to promote the quicker 
aſcent of arr, by being in ſome mcaſure conformed to its 
elaſtic contortions ? For ſuch ſpiral wreaths ſeem to be 
altogether ufeleſs, for promoting the aſcent of any li- 
quor, as the ſap, which aſcends moſt freely through in- 
innumerable other capillary veſſels, having no ſuch ſpiral 
coils in them; not that we are to ſuppoſe the arr in 
its Elaſtic ſtate actually to touch, and thereby to be de- 
termined in the courſe of theſe ſpirals, as any liquor 
would be. But as the rays of light, when they are re— 
flected from a ſolid body, are ſound to be reflected, with- 
out actually touching the reflecting body in the point of 
reflection: fo it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ela- 
ſtic a:r may, like light, be diverted from one courſe, 
and ſo be determined to another, by the ſolid bodies it 
approaches, without touching them, but rebounding like 
light from thoſe ſolid bodies near the point of contact. 
Dr. Hales has obſerved, that theſe ſpirals are coiled in a 
courſe oppoſite to the courſe of the ſun, that is, from 
well to eaſt. Vide Static. Eſſ. vol. ii. p. 26c, 266. 


See DARNEL, 
, in Church Hiflory, a ſect of Arians, in the 4th 
century, who denied the couſubſtantiality of the Holy 
Ghoſt with the Father and the Son. 

They are otherwiſe called Airaniſtæ, and are ſaid to have 
taken their name from one Airas, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the head of this party, in the reigns of Valenti- 
nian and Gratian. 


hair-ergſ/s. 


freſh air, 1s too well known to need any explanation. 

The word is particularly uſed for exerciſing horſes in 
the open air; which is of the greateſt advantage to theſe 
animals, It purifies the blood, purges the body from groſs 
humours, and enures the creature to fatigue, ſo as not to 
be hurt by it, when much greater than on theſe occa- 
ſions; and it teaches him, as the jockies expreſs it, how 
to make his wind rake equally, and keep time with the 
other motions of his body, It alfo ſharpens the ſtomach, 
and keeps the creature hungry; which is a thing of great 
conſequence, as hunters and racers are very apt to have 
their ſtomach fall off, either ſor want of exerciſe, or 
ſrom the too violent exerciſe which they are often ex. 

oſed to. 

f the horſe be over fat, it is beſt to air him before ſun- 
riſe, and after ſun-ſetting ; and, in general, it is allowed 
by all, that nothing is more beneficial to theſe creatures 
than early and late airings. | 
Some of our modern managers, however, diſpu te * 

5 the; 
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they ſay, that the cold of theſe times is too great for the 

creature, and that if, in particular, he is ſubjeCt to ca- 
tarrhs, rheums, or the like complaints, the dews and 
cold fogs, in theſe early and late arrings, will be apt to 
increaſe all thoſe diſorders. Nature, we ſee, alſo points 
out the ſun-beams as of great ule to theſe animals ; thoſe 
which are kept hardy, and he out all night, always run- 
ning to thoſe places where the ſun-ſhine comes, as ſoon 
as it appears in a motniug. fo | 
This ſhould ſeem to diſcommend thoſe wp) 7 that are to 
be made before ſun-ſet, and a little time after ſun-riſe ; 
and as to the caution, ſo earneſtly inculcated by Mark- 
ham, of uſing theſe early and late airings for fat horſes, 
it is found unneceſſary by many; for they ſay, that the 
ſame effect may be produced by airings at warmer times, 
provided on y that they are made longer; and that, in 
general, it is from long airings that we are to expect to 
bring a horſe to a peifect wind, and found courage, 

AIRS, in Horſeman/hip, denote the artificial or practiſed 
motions of a manage! horſe. : 

Such are the demi-volt, curvet, copriole, croupade, balotade, 
lep, and /eap ; alſo, advancing, yer king, and bounding. ; 
Some anthors take airs in a more extenſive ſenſe z and di- 
vide them into /aw and high. 

The low ars include the natural paces, as walk:ng trotting, 
galloping, and ferra-a-tcrra, lo which may be added, 
prancing, /idling, flepping, and turning. 5 
The high, or raiſed airs, are all ſuch motions as riſe higher 
than the rerra-a-terra ʒ as the demi wolt, curvet, c. 

AIRY triplicity, among Aſirelogers, the ſigns of Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. Sce TRIPLICITY, 

AISIAMENTA, in Law. See EaSEMENT, 

AJUBATIPITA Br tenfrum, in Botany, a name given to 
a ſhrub that bears a black fruit like an almond, which 

ields a great deal of oil. 

AJUGA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of the 
didynamia gymnsſpermia claſs, according to Linnæus, which 
are called by Tournefort, and other authors, BUGULA. 

AJURU-CaTiNGA, in Ornithslogy, the name of a Braſilian 
parrot. It is of the ſize of a pullet, and all over of a 
very fine bright green ; its eyes are red, and the ſkinny 
circle about them is white ; its beak and legs are alſo 
white, Marcgrave. 

Ajosv CuRAU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian ſpe- 
cies of parrot, of the ſize and ſhape of the common green 
parrot, of which there are two kinds. The firſt an ex- 
tremely beautiful one with a blue crown ; the throat and 
fides of the head are of a fine yellow, and all the reſt cf 
the body of a chearful green ; the long-winged ſeathers 
are half black, and half of -a fine ſtrong yellow, and at 
their ends variegated with blue and green; and the tail 
edged with red, black, and blue. The other kind has 
the ſame colours differently diſpoſed ; its head is yellow, 
with a whitiſh caſt ; the throat and ſides of the head 
about the eyes are of a clearer yellow; and there 18 a 
ſea-green ſpot near tne head. : 
Beſides theſe, there is alſo yet another variety, the ſpecies 

of which have all the colours of the firſt kind, but have 
an admixture of black about the head, a yellow ſpot on 
the crown, another of the ſame colour below the eyes, 

and a blue one under the throat, Ray. 


Ajuru-PaRkA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian ſpe- 


cies of parrot of a ſmall ſize, all over of a beautiful green, 
and with white legs, a white beak, and white ſkinny cir- 
cles round its eyes, Marcgrave. 

AJUTAGE, or AvjuTaGE, in Hydraulics, part of the 
apparatus of an artificial fountain, or jet d eau; being a 
ſort of tube, fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the veſ- 
ſe]; through which the water is to be played, and by it 
determined into this, or that figure. 

[The word is formed of the verb ajouter, to adapt. 

It is chielly the diverſity iu the ajutages, tbat makes the 
different kinds of founteins.— And hence, by having ſe- 
veral ajutages to be ſnpplied occaſionally, one fountain 
comes to have the effect of many. 

Mariotte inquires into the beſt kind of ajutages, or ſpouts, 
for jets eau, aſſirming from experiment, that an even 
Poliſhed round hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a higher 
jet than either a cylindric, or a conical ajutage : of which 
yet the latter is the better. Vide Trait. du Movem. des 
Faux, part iv. Vhil. Tranſ. NO 181, 

The various ſorts of ajutages, their ſtructure, application, 
&. fee under FOUNTAIN, 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE waters, are volatile, ſulphureous, 
ſaponaceous, powerfully penetrating, reſolvent, and 
containing a portion of iron. The three met noted 
hot waters in Europe, are thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Bourbon, and Bath. Of theſe the firſt are the hottelt, 
the moſt naufeous, purgative, and abundant in ſulphur; 
the laſt is leaſt fo. 

AIZOON, in Betany, a name given by ſome authors to 
HOUSELE&EX. It is a diſtinct genus of the ico/andria 


pentagynia claſs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem; the calyx of 
OL: LL Nv 10. | 


| 
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ALA 


which is divided into five ſegments, without petals, and 
the caplule has five cells, with five valves. There arc 
three ſpecies. | 

AKOND, an oſpcer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cogni- 
rance of the cauſes of orphans and widows; of contracts; 
and other civil concerns. — He is the head of the ſchool of 
law, and gives lectures to all the ſubaltern oſſicers; he 
has his deputies in all the courts of the kingdom, who, 
with the ſecond /adra, make all contracts. 

AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or give 
them a more emphatical fignification.—As, in Akoran, 
Algebra, &c, 1 

AL, or Arp, in our Ancient IUritings, ſigniſies as much as 
old, ancient. — This being prefixed to the names of places, 


expreſſes their antiquity z as Aldborough, Aldgate, 
QC. 


ALA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying wings, uſed in 
Anatomy, ſor ſeveral parts of the body, which bear ſome 
reſemblance to the figure of a wing. 

Thus, the lobes of the liver are ſometimes called ale. 

The ſoft ſpongious bodie in the pudendum muliebre, uſu« 

ally called the nymphe, are denominated ale. 

The two cartilages of the noſe, which form the noſtrils, 
ate called ale, | 

And the ſame denomination is given to the tip of the 


AURICLE. It is alſo applied to the proceſs of the 9s 
ſpbenoidet. 


Al. A, in Botany, a name given by the Latin writers of A 


dicine, in the later ages; to the helenium, or ELEC Au- 
PANE, 

ALA is alſo uſed in Botany, for the angle which the leaves, 
or the ſtalks or pedicles of the LEavEs, form with the 
ſtem, or branches of the plant from which they ariſe. 
This angle is uſually acute, and always is directed up— 
wards, 

Al. A is ſometimes alſo applicd to the angle formed by the 
branches themſelves, with the ſtem; which is alſo ob- 
ſerved to be very regular and uniform, 

AL A has ſeveral other different ſigniſications. Ir moſt fre- 
quently is uſed to expreſs the hollow of the flalk of 2 
PLANT, which either the leaf, or the rEDicLE of the 
LEAF, makes with it; or it is that hollow turning, or 
ſiuus, placed between the ſtalk, or branch of a point, aud 
its leaf, from whence a new offspring is wont to put forth. 
Sometimes it is taken alſo for a little branch, as when we 
ſay, a ſtock, or ſtem of a plant, is armed with many al- 
becauſe theſe ſmall branches itand out from it, ia form 
of ſo many wings. 

ALx is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe petals, or leaves of the pa- 
pilionaceous flowers, placed between thoſe others which 
are called the vexillum and the carina, which make the top 
and bottom of the flower. Inſtances of flowers of this 
ſtructure are ſeen in the flowers of peas and beans, in 
which the top-leaf, or petal, is the vexil/um, the bottom 
the carina, and the ſide ones the ale. 

AL# is alſo uſed for thoſe extremely ſlender and membra- 
naceous parts of ſome ſeeds, which appear as wings placed 
on them, as in the plumeria, the fruit of the trumpet- 
flower, the fruit of the maple, and the like, which are 
called by botaniſts a/ated ſeeds. 

ALA, is finally, uſed alſo for thoſe membranaceous expan- 
ſions, which run all the way along the ſtems of ſome 
plants, and are therefore called alated ſtalks. 

ALx in Anatomy, is ſometimes applied to the arm-pits, 
otherwiſe called axi//z. Theſe parts abound with glands, 
and are great receptacles of humours; whence a rank 
ſmell ſometimes exhales, called fetor alarum. 

ALE, in the Military Art, the two wings or extremes of 
an army, ranged in form of battle. 

ALABARCHA, in Antiquity, a kind of magiſtrate among 
the Jews of Alexandria, whom the emperors allowed 
then to elect, to have, the ſuperintendency of their policy, 
and decide differences. and diſputes which aroſe among 
them. 

ALABARDA, the name of a ſpear anciently uſed by the 
Helvetians and Germans. 

ALABASTER, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of ſtone, ſofter 
than marble, yet harder rhan plaiſter of Paris: uſed for 
the making of figures and other ornaments of ſculpture. 
Some derive the word from allus, becauſe of the white- 
neſs of this ſtone.— Others, from f fe, which they 
form from the privative a, and aauCayu, capio, to take ; 
this ſtone being too ſmooth and ſlippery for the hand to 
faſten hold of it. 

It is found of all colours; ſome extremely white and 
ſhining, which is the moſt common; ſome reddith or 
tawny; and ſome is called onyx from its colour, which 
reſembles that of the oxyx, though very different from it 
in its nature. 

Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed 
among ſculptors, for little ſtatues, vaſes, and columns. 
They ſometimes alſo employ it as plaiſter of Paris : 
in order to which, they burn and calcine it; after which, 
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mixing it up with water to a thin conſiſtence, it is caſt into 
a mould, where it readily coagulates into a firm body. 
Alabaſter, Mr. Boyle obſerves, being finely powdered, 
and thus ſet in a baſon over the fire, will, when hot, aſ- 
ſame the appearance of a Lui, by rolling in waves, 
. yielding to the fmalleſt touch, and emitting vapour; all 
which properties it loſes again, on the departure of the 
heat, and diſcovers itſelf a mere incoherent powder. 
The fineneſs and clearneſs of this ſtone renders it, in 
ſome meaſure, tranſparent ; whence it has been ſome- 
times alſo employed for windows. There is a church at 
Florence {till illuminated by alaba/ter-windows ; inſtead 
of panes of glaſs, there are flabs of alaba/t:r near fiſtcen 
feet high, each of which form a fingle window, through 
which the light is conveyed. 
Naturaliſts alſo mention divers extraordinary kinds of a/a- 
haſler, ſoft, yellow, variegated, Indian, Caramanian, C- 
man, &c. Grew ſpeaks of a boſtard-ALABASTER, ſpotted, 
which he calls GyPsUM varigatum, whereof there are 
divers ſorts and colours in the repoſitory of the Royal So- 
ciety. Theſe all make a ſtrong effetveſcence with ſpirit 
of nitre. 'They are found in Burgundy, Miſnia, &c. 
Of theſe, lightly burnt, is made that which is popularly 
called PLAISTER of Paris. 
Ancient authors ſpeak much of the medicinal virtues of 
alabaſter, as a diſcutient. Some recommend it as a ſpe- 
Cilic in a dyſentery. But modern phyſicians ſcarce allow 
it in either of thoſe characters. Yet ſome diſpenſatories 
{till retain a preparation of it under the title of unguentum 
alabaſtrinum, preſcribed for the head-ach, 
The countries in Europe which abound moſt in alaba/icr, 
are Germany, towards Coblentz ; the province of Ma- 
connois, in the neighbourhood of Cluni, in France; 
Italy, towards Rome; where that of Montaiout is parti- 
cularly remarkable not only ſor its whiteneſs, but alſo for 
the bigneſs of its blocks, ſome of which are ſo large, that 
ſtatues as big as the liſe may eaſily be cut out of them. 
F. Labat, in his journey to Italy, obſerves, that there are 
quarries of alabaſter, in the neighbourhood of the viilage 
called de la Tofta, near Civita Vecchia: there is alſo / 
baſ/ler to be found in ſome places of Lorrain; but it is 
not much eſteemed. | 
Cornelius le Brun, in his Voyage to the Levant (tom. v. 
p. 284.) relates, that he has ſeen mountains of alabaſter, 
which are diſtant about one hundred aud ſiſty leagues 
welt from Archangel. 
A new manufacture of baſs reliewas, from a ſingular ſpe- 
cies of faQtitious alabaſter, has been lately eſtabliſhed by 
M. Letapie, at the baths of St. Philip, in Tuſcany. The 
ſtream at theſe baths depoſits a peculiar kind of ſand 
which, when colleQted and condenſed in the cavities of 
any body employed to oppoſe its current, acquires the na- 
ture, hardneſs, and colour of alabafter, and aflumes the 
forms of thoſe cavities in which it is thus lodged. See 
Abbe Rozier's Obſervations, &c. for June, 1776. 
ALABASTER is alſo uſed for a vaſe, wherein odoriſcrous 
liquors were anciently put. 
The reaſon of the denomination is, that veſſels for this 
purpoſe were frequently made of the a/aba/ter-itone, which 
Pliny and other ancients repreſent as peculiarly proper 
for this purpoſe. | 
Several critics will have the box mentioned in the Goſpels 
as made of alabaſter, to have been of glaſs, And though 
the texts ſay, that the woman broke it, yet the pieces ſeem 
miraculouſly to have been united, fince we are told, the 
entire box was purchaſed by the emperor Conſtantine, and 
preſerved as a relic of great price. 
Others will have it, that the name alaba/ter denotes the 
form rather than the matter of this box. In this view, 
they define. alabaſter, by a box without a handle, de- 
riving the word from the privative a, and >aCn, anſa, 
handle. 4 
ALABASTER is alſo ſaid to have been uſed for an ancient 
Sod meaſure, containing ten ounces of wine, or nine 
of oil. 
In this ſenſe the alaba/ter was equal to half the /extary. 
ALABASTRA, in a plant, are thoſ little herbaceous leaves 
which encompals the bottoms of flowers, particularly the 
roſe, Hee CALX, &c. 
Some, with Jungius, explain alabaſtra, by the globe or 
roundiſt bud of the roſe juſt peeping out. 


ALABASTRITA, alabaflers, in Natural Hiſlory, the name 


of a genus of foſſils allied to the marbles, aud defined to 
bi ſtones compoled of large ſeparate concretions, of great 
brightneſs, and an elegant, but ſliattery ſtructure, not 
very hard, not giving fire with ſteel, fermenting with and 
foluble in acids, and calcining in a flight fire. 


ALABASTRITES is often uſed as ſynonymous with ala- | 


baſtr. But Anſelmus Boetius diſtinguiſhes between a/a- 
baſtl r ar d alabaſtrites, in making the criterion of the for- 
mer to be lo loft, that it may 6 cut with a knife 3 and 
of the latter, that it is fo, hard that it cannot be 
cut. 9 


ALA 


' Grew ſpeaks of a ſort, of alabaſiriter, repreſenting the 
tranſverſe ſection of the trunk of a tree. 

' ALABASTRUM dend oide, in Natural Hiſtery, -a name 
given by authors to a ſpecies of alabaſter, tound in great 

abundance in the province of Hohenſtein, and famous 

for the elegant delineations of trees, and other fi 
deſcribed in it. See GyPsUM. 

| ALACUOTH, among Arabian Phyſicians, an infirmity of 

the nerves, whereby a perſon in the act of v 
, y a p e enery,, lets 
go at the ſame 1iime his /&ces. 

ALADINISTS, a ſect among the Arabs, anſwerſng to free. 
thinkers among us. 

The atadim/ts multiplied greatly under the two learned 
kings Almanſor and Miramolinus. 

ALAISEE, in Hera'dry, the ſame with humetty or RAC. 
COURCY, 

ALALCOMENICS, in Ancient Chronology, the Bceotian 
name for the Athenian mouth M A#MACTER10N, which 
was the fourth of their year, and anſwered to the latter 
part of our September and beginning of October. 

ALAMANNICUM, in Anrguity, a tribute impoſed on the 
people by the emperor Alexius Angelus, for raiſing the 
ſum of ſixteen talents of gold, to be paid the 4/amanni, 
on the conditions of a peace ſtipulated with them. 

The eccleſiaſtics themſelves were not exempted from this 
tax. 

ALAMIRE, or A-LA-MI-RE, amoi: Neficians, a note of 
the modern SCALE of muſic, See Note. 

ALAMODALITY, al/amedalitas, is defined by a late wri. 
ter, a ſtudy or endeavour to accommodate a man's ſelf 
in point of behaviour, dreſs, converſation, and other ac- 
tions of life, to the reigning taſte or cultom. from a mo- 
tive of complaiſance, and to avoid the imputation of iil- 
breeding. 

Al. AMODALITY of writing, alumodalitas ſeribendi, is de- 
fined by the ſame perſon, a particular ſtudy or endea- 
vour of learned men to adapt the productions of their 
minds, both as to the choice of ſubject and the manner 
of treating it, to the genius or taſte of the times, in order 
to render them more acceptable to the readers. 

A German writer, undec the name of Geamocnus, has a 
diſſertation on alamoda/ity in writing. 

ALAMODE, in Commerce, a thin, light, gloſſy black ſilh, 

not quilled or croſſed ; chiefly uſed for woman's hoods, 

and men's mourning ſcarves. 

The name, is French, though not given in the country to 

this fabric, ſor which they have no other name than zfetas 

noir luſtre. 

The importation of theſe ſilks is regulated by ſeveral aQs 

of parliament. See 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 5.— 5 and 

6 W. and M. cap. 20.— 6 and 7 W. III. cap. 18 --8 

and 9 W. III. cap. 36.—9 and 10 W. III. cap. 43-5 

Anne, cap. 10. 20. 


ALANA-GIEUA, a name given to the yellowiſh-white 
TRIPOLI, _ | | 
ALAN A-TIRRNA, Engliſh ter it is eſteemed drying and 

aſtringent; its principal uſe is to mix with ſalts in diſtil- 
lation, in order to keep them from melting. It is thought 
that this ſtone is what che ancients called the s AMIAN ene. 
ALANFUTA, in the Arabian Phy/ic, the name given to a 
vein between the chin and under lip, anciently uſed to be 
opened againſt a ſtinking breath. +, /, 7 
ALANORARIUS, in our Ancient Cuſioms, a keeper or 
manager of ſpaniels, or ſetting-dogs, for the ſport of 
hunting, hawking, &c. 
Ihe word is formed from the Gothic, alan, a grey*ound. 
AL APOULI, in Natural Hiftory, the name of an Eaſt 
Indian tree, a ſpecies of the bi/;zmbi, which is uſed in 


gures 


ſo 


medicine as a purge and vomit, mixt with the ſceds of 
muſtard. 

ALAQUECA, a medicinal ſtone brought from the Indies, 
in ſmall gloſſy fragments; much praiſed by ſome tor its 
eſſicacy in hæmorrhages, when applied externally. 

ALARAF, in the Mahometan Theology, the partition wall 

that ſeparates heaven from hell. 

Alaraf gives the denomination to the ſeventh chapter of 

the Alcoran, wherein mention is made of this wall. 

Some take it for a ſort of limbus for the patriarchs, pro- 

phets, &c. others place here ſuch whoſe good and evil 

works ſo exactly balance each other, that they neither 

deſerve reward nor punithment. 1 

LARES, in Antiquity, are ſuppoſed by ſome authors to 

have been a kind of militia, or ſoldiery, among the Ro- 

mans; ſo called from ala, a wing, becauſe of their light- 
neſs and ſwifneſs in the combat. 

Others make them a people of Pannonia; but others, with 

more probability, take @/ares for an adjective, or epithet, 

and apply it to the Roman cavalry ; becauſe placed in the 

two wings, or ale, of the army; for which reaſon, 3 

body of horſe was called ala. | 1 ä 

ALARES muſcult, in Anatomy. See PTERYGOIDEUS. 

ALARIS vena, the inmoſt of the three veins in the bend 


of the arm. 3 
; ALARM, 


A 


ALARM, properly denotes a ſudden apprehenſion, con- 
ceived from ſome noiſe, or report, which makes men 
run to their arms, and ſtand on their uard. 

Ihe word is French, formed from the Italian all' arme, t 
are whence er dure alÞ arme, q. d. ts call to arms. 
lurms are Either true, that is, ſouuded on juſt notice, or 
talle. : : 

Ar ans, falſe, are frequently given by an enemy. either 
to fatigue the other's army, or by way of diverſion; to 
keep themſcives ſaſe ani quiet from attacks, To remedy 
the inconveniencies of formal alarms, and prevent the 
horror and contulion of trumpets, and noiſe of warlike 
cries, the captains uſually give the alarm, by filent ad- 
vice, without noiſe. ; ; 

At aRMp7/7, is the ground appointed to each regiment, by 
the quarter-maſter-general, for them to march to, in caſe 
of an alarm. 8 
In a gatriſon, the 4e 18 the place where every re- 
giment is ordered to draw up; on ordinary occaſions. 

At ara, in H u,, denotes a ſtep, or ſtamp, made on 
the ground with the advancing foot, 

This coincides with what is otherwiſe called an appel, or 
chaltenge. I 

Atari, or rather At.knum, is alſo uſed for an inſtru- 
ment to awaken perſon ac a certain hour; one very ſimple 
contrivance of this kind, is that uſed by weavers. ſee 
WraveR's Alarm. 

ALARM bell, that which is rung to call the people together 
on ſome tuch occaſion as a tire, mutiny, or the appear- 
ance of an enemy. This is what the French call teen. 

ALASCANI, in Church Hiftory, a ſect of Antilutherans, 
whole diltinguithing renet, beſides their denying baptiſm, 
is ſaid to have been this, that the words, This is my body, 
in the intlitution of the eucharilt, are not to be under- 
{lood of the bread, bur of the whole action, or celebra- 
tion of the ſupper. 

They are ſaid to have taken the name ſrom one Joannes 
a Laſco, a Poliſh baron, ſuperintendant of the church of 
that country, in England. 

ALASTROB, among Alchemifts, denotes lead; though 
ſome will have it to ſignify CALx. 

ALATED quadruped, Sec QUADRUPED. 

ALATED leaves, among Brantfls, thoſe made up of ſeveral 
pinnated ones; as in the h, See Lear. 

ALAVERNOIDES, a name given by botaniſts to the 
CASSINE. 

ALATERNUS, in B»tany, the rhamnus of Linnæus. See 
BUCKTHORN, and PRIVET, 

ALAUDA, in Ornithology, a genus of the order of paſſeres, 
and claſs of aves, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Sce LARX. 

ALAuDA, in [chthyolovy, fee BLENNIUS. 

ALB, ALBA, ALBE, a robe, or veſtment, of white linen, 
hauging down to the ſect, and tied round the waiſt 
of the wearer with a girdle or ſaſh. It was anciently 
embroidered with various colours, ornamented with 
fringe, wherein the Romiſh prieſts performed divine 
ſervice. | 
The ub correſponds to the ſuplice among us—The ru- 
bric of Edward VI. diſtinguiſhes between them. It takes 
its name from its colour, aibur, white. p 
In the ancient church it was uſual with thoſe newly bap- 
tſed to wear an a, or white veſtment, for eight days; 
and the Sunday after Eafter was called Dyminica in albis, 
on account of the aibs worn by the neophytes, who were 

baptiſed on Eaſter«lay. The a!bs were alſo worn by lay- 
men living in monaſteries, f 

Arn. See AsPp ER. 6 

AlL. BAD AKA, ſignifies in Arabic the /eſamoide bone of the 
firſt joint of the great toe, which is about the ſize of a 
ſmall pea. Its uſe is to that joiut much the ſame as the 

atella is to that of the knee. 

ALBA Firma, or AL uu, was a yearly rent, payable to 
the chief lord of a hundred; ſo called, becauſe paid 
wholly in white money, or ſilver, and not in corn, which 
was called black mail, ; 

Al. BA TERRA, among Alchemiſts, denotes the philoſophers 


tone, compounded of mercury and ſulphur. 
ALBANENSES, ſee Ar.BIGENsEs. 
ALB ANI, in Midd'e dee [Friters, denotes ſtrangers or fo- 
reigners: anſwering to what we call aliens. | 
ALBAN1, in Antiquity, a college of 8aL11, or prieſts of Mars, 


inilituted by Tarquin, and denominated from mount Al- 
banus, the place of their reſidence. | 


ALBANUM, among Chemi/ts, denotes ſalt of urine. 
ALBARA, or AL BOKA, among Phy/rcians, a mixt ſpecies 


of malignant iich, compounded of the mor pbeto, ſer pigo, 
and ſepra. 


The albara 
ſome make 
PHE Ws 
POPLAR, 


ALBARAZIN, or Aipaz ARIN, a kind of Spaniſhwool, 


* 


partakes moſt, of the nature of the leproſy : 
it the ſame with the luce, VITIL1GO, Or Mok- 


Sec Alrilos. It ſignifies likewiſe the white 


S 
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ALR ARDEOLA, in Ornithologr,a name 


** 


| 


ALB 


iven by many «7 
thors to the PLATEA, or $POON+b21] ; 4 bird approachiuꝝ 
to the nature of the HERR ON. | 
ALBARII, in Antiquity, properly denoted thoſe who gave 

the whitening to earthen veſſels, & c. lu which ſenſe the y 
{ſtood conttadiſtinguiſhed from dea/batores, who whiter 
walls. ; | . 
ALBARIUM opus, in the Anciext Building, the incruſtation 
or covering of the roots of houſes with white plaitter, 
made of mere lime. The workmen were called bini, gr 
albarit. 
This is otherwiſe called ops album. It differs from te- 
rium, which is a common name given to all rooling or 
ceiling, including even that formed of ime and ſaud, or 
even lime and marb'e z whereas albar ium was reſt tained to 
that made of lime alone, B 
ALBATI equi, in Antiquity, was a denomination given to 
thoſe horſes in che games of the Circus, whitly were dil 
tinguiſhed by white cloths or furniture. 
In which ſenſe, albati ſtands conttadiſtinguiſhed from 
rufſ ti, praſini, and veneti. 
ALB A FROSSE, the name of a large ſea-bird, common 
about the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Horn, and in many 
other places. his is a thievilh creature, and principally 
feeds on the prey which another lea-bird, cailed the 
booby, proyides for itſelf. 
It is ſaid that the head of the albatrofſe changes from 
brown to a fine ſcariet, while it fits on its eggs, and af- 
terwards become s brown again. 5 
ATLBELEN, in /chth,ol/ogy, the name of a ſiſh of the tru'tu— 
ceous kind, called allo albu/a, and much reſembling the 
ferra. It is caught in the German and other lakes, aud 
is found from ive or hx to twelve pounds weight, but 
that more rare y. Its colour is a line filvery white, 

ALBELLUS, a ſpecies of anſeres, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 

belonging to the genus of MERGUs., 

ALBEOLA, a ſpecies of anas. 

ALBERNUD, a kind of cambvlet, or barrican, that come; 

from the Levant by way of Marſeilles. 

ALBERTISLS., a ſect of ſcholaſtics 

their leader Albertus Magnus. 

ALBES A, a kind of thieid ufed by the ancient Alben 

4 nation of the Marh. 
ALBICILLA, in Natural Hiftzry, a name given by ſome 
authors to that ſpecies of eagle commonly called » x - 
GARGUS, from the whiteneſs of part of its tail. 
ALBIGENSES, a ſect about Thoulouſe and Alb, in Lan- 
guedocy, whence they derive! their name; who, in the 
twelfth century, became remarkable for their oppoſnion 
to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of Rome. 
See REFORMATION. | 
They were alſo known by various other names; as, 
Petrobruſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, 
Tiſſerans, Bons-hommes, Paſſagers, &c. Some will 
have them to be the ſame wich the Albanenſes; and 
they who think them different, attribute the ſame opi- 
nions to both. They were a party of the Paulicians, 
who migrated from Bulgaria aud "Thrace into other 
countries. Their firſt ſettlement was in Italy, whence 
they ſeat out colonies into almoſt all the other provinces 
of Europe. It is ſaid that Peter Bruys was the firſt that 


* them into Languedoc, about the year 1126. 
See PETROBZRUSSIAN. 


The Romaniits tax the Alligenſes with abundance of he- 
terodox opinions; as, for inſtance, that there are two 
Gods, the one infinitely good, and the other infinitely 
evil ; that the good God made the inviſible world, and 
the evil one that which we live in; with the reſt of the 
Manichean tenets. _ 
But this ſeems to be one of thoſe pious frauds allowed 
particularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind of 
mo to blacken heretics, and thoſe whom mey chuſe to 
call 10, | | 
However this be, the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable in a 
little time, that a holy league, or croiſade, was agreed 
upon among the catholics ; and war denounced againſt 
them, the pope himſelf raiſing the firſt ſtandard. In 
1229, a peace was (truck up, and an inquiſition eſtab- 
liſhed at Tholouſe, from which time the Albigenſ/es 
dwindled by little and little, till the times of the Refor- 
mation ; when ſuch of them as were left fell in with 
the VaUDO1s, and became conformable to the doctrine 
of Zuiuglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. 

ALBINI, in ge See ALBARIUM ops, | 

ALBIREO, a ſtar of the third or fourth magnitude, in the 
conſtellation CYGxus. 

ALBOGALERUS, in Roman Antiquity, a ſacedotal cap,. 
or ornament worn by the amen dialis, which is other- 
wiſe called galerus. 

ALBORAK, in the Mahometan Thealogy, the beaſt on 
which the prophet is ſaid to have rode in his extraord'- 
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nary aerial journies. It is repreſented as of an interme, 
diat 
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ate ſhape and ſize between an aſs and a mule; and 
many fabulous accounts are given of it by the Arabian 
commentators. 

ALBORO, in /chthyology, a name by whichthetnyTHRINUS, 
a ſmall red fiſh, caught in the Mediterranean, is com- 
monly known in the markets of Rome and Venice. 

ALBUCA, in Botany a diſtint genus in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem, belonging to the claſs of hexandria monogynia. 

ALBUCUS, a name uſed by ſome for the white aſphodel. 

ALBUGINEA, in Anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or tegument, 
of the eye; otherwiſe called AN ATA, and cojunqtiva. 
It takes its name albuginea from its whiteneſs, it being this 
that forms what we call the a!bum, or white of the EYE. 
LBUGINEA is alſo applied to the third coat of the teſti- 

cles; ſo called from its colour, which is white. 
It is a ſtrong thick membrane, very ſmooth on the outer 
ſurface ; the inner, which adheres to the ſubſtance of the 
teſticle, being rough and uneven. Into its upper part are 
inſerted blood-veilels, nerves, and lymphatics, which 
from thence ſend divers branches into the ſubſtance of 
the teſticles. See TUNICA. 

ALBUGINEUS is applied, by ſome to denote the aqueous 
humour of the eye. | | 

ALBUGO, or ALBUM cui, the ſame with albuginea, or 
the white of the eye. 

AL nuGo is a whitiſh, denſe, opake ſpot, or film, grow- 
ing on the horny tunic, by which it loſes its native co- 
lour, and becomes white and opaque. 

The albugo is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
LEUCOMA. 

It is moſt commonly the conſequence of inflammations, 
by the extravaſation of humours, between the mem- 
branes of this tunicle ; and 8 in the ſmall- pox, 
by the ſuppuration of puſtules upon this part; but they 
ſometimes ariſe from ſcars left after punctures in the 
cornea, from ſwords, knives, glaſs, &c. from burns, or 
from cauſtic ſubſtances falling into the eye, or by a pe- 
culiar tunic growing to the eye itſelf. 

'The cure is various, according to circumſtances. If the 
diſorder ariſes from inſpiſſated humours, an attenuating 
diet and medicines, efpecially ſudorific decoctions and 
infuſions together with phlebotomy, ſcarifcations, bliſ- 
ters, and pediluvia, are uſeful. Cold and aſtringent col- 
lyria, eſpecially thoſe of white vitriol, are here perni- 
cious ; whereas warm applications are of the greateſt 
ſervice. But if theſe diſorders be of long ſtanding, there 
is little or no hope of a cure. 
If the diſorder proceeds from abſceſſes, or a ſuppuration 
of matter, after an inflammation, betwixt the /amin of 
the cornea, which they elevate like a pea, or pearl, 
whence they are ſometimes called pear's, an inciſion 
ought to be made into the cornea, to diſcharge the in- 
cluded matter. But neither this nor any other method 
will ſucceed, ſo as to preſerve the eye- ſight clear, if the 
matter be lodged deep. 

If the puſtules take their riſe from burns, or the ſmall- 


pox, the contained matter muſt be diſcharged, and the 
pellicle muſt be removed with alum. nſ?. cum facchar. cand. | 
& avor. teſt. pp. applied every day to the cornea. 

Spots in the cornea arifing from wounds, ſcars, or the 
abuſe of vitriolic col/yria, are feldom curable. 

Dr. Mead tells us of ſeveral cures of the allugo, per- 
formed by means of an eye-powder, which he recom- 
mends. Ihe receipt is thus: take of common glaſs any 
quantity, pound it in a mortar to a very fine powder ; 
then add an equal quantity of white ſugar-candy, and 
levigate the mixture till it becomes impalpable. 

A little of this powder put into the eye with a quill, every 
day, gradually wears off the ſpot. 

Another method of removing the ſpeck, is to have it 
pared by a ſurgeon every day with a knife: but this ſeems 
a doubtfuſ remedy. 

ALBULA, in IJchihyelogy, a genus of fiſhes of the trutta- 
ceous kind, having no teeth. | 

ALBULA LTndica, the name of a ſmall fiſh, reſembling a 
herring, caught about the ſhores of the Eaſt Indies, and 
called by the Dutch the wiT-fith. Ray. 

ALBULA nobilis, the name of one of the truttaceous fiſhes, 
caught in great plenty in the lakes of Germany, and other 

laces. 

2 is alſo a name given, by ſome naturaliſts, to mi- 
neral waters of the aluminous kind ; hence endued with 
an aſtringent quality, and of uſe in wounds, - 
The word is Greek, in which language it ſigniſies the ſame. 

ALBUM, in Literary Hiſtory, is uſed to denote a kind of 
table, or pocket-book, wherein the men of letters with 

whom a perſon has converſed, inſcribe their names, with 
ſome ſentence or motto, | | 
This is called by divers names and titles, as album amic 
rum, repofitorium amicorum, &Cc. | | 

The famous Algernon Sydney 75 in Denmark, s 


| ALCALIEST, ſee AIK Ausr. 


| times alſo alvacide. 


Manus has inimica tyraunit 
Euſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem. 

ALBUM, in Antiquity, denotes a white table, or the like; 
whereon names, or other matters, were to be inſcribe. 
or entered. 4 
Hence we meet with album 
album judicum, &c. 

The high-pricſt entered the chief tranſactions of ec 
r into an album, or table, which was hung up in his 
ouſe for the public uſe. | : 

ALBUM, in Natural Hiſiery, is uſed for the white of an 
egg; more properly called albumen. 

ALBUM among Chemiſts, is uſed for white lead 
called cer. 

ALBUM is alſo uſed, among Alchemiſis, 
tended to tranſmute metals 

ALBUM is alſo applied, in Pharmacy, as a title, 
of divers compound medicines, 
guentum album cum camphora, &c. 

ALBUM Gracum, dogs white dung, is a medicinal drup, in 
the preſent practice, uſed with honey, to cleauſe and 
deterge, chiefly in inflammations in the throat; and for 
the moſt part outwardly, as a plaſter ; but, as Ir. Quinc 
obſerves, ſeldom to any great purpole. Sce — 
Works, p. 585. 

Some ſpeak of its uſe internally, in the engine, and other 
inflammations z as alſo in the dyſentery, colic, &c. and | 
to prevent burns ſrom riling into bliſters, 

ALBUM migrum is uſed, among Medical IPriters, for mice. 
dung, by ſome alſo called mufcerda. 

ALBUM oculi, among Anatemi/ts, denotes the tica adnats : 
ſometimes alſo called albuge ; popularly the white ot the 
EYE. ” 

ALBUMEN od, in Natural Hiſtory, and in Afedi in- the 
white of an EGG. g 

ALBURN, or Aus URN co/our, a whitiſh brown, or mixt 
colour, partaking of red and white. 

ALBURNUM, in Phy:o/ogy, the exterior part of the wood 
of a tree, next the BARK, 

ALBURNUTS, in Tee, the name of a freſh water 6 
commonly known in Engliſh by the name of the BLEAK, 
It is common in our rivers, and in thoſe of Germany and 
elſewhere, and is eſteemed a well-taſted fiſh. It is moit 
in ſeaſon in September. It is a ſpecies of the cyprinus of 
Linnzus. 0 

ALBURNUS lacuſtyis, in Ich zelegy, a name given by the 
writers who have copied Geſner's errors, to the ballerns 
A the ancients, or the pallerus, or pley/ta, of the mo- 

erns. 

ALBUS id,, the white fiſh, in Zchthyology, a name by 
which Salvian has called the fiſh more uſually called the 
capito lacuſtris, and ſeeming the ſame with the blue chub, 
or, as it is more frequently called, the jExTLING. 
This fiſh is a ſpecies of the cy REIN Us, called by the 
Italians %a. 

ALCA, in Ornithology, ſee ALR A. 
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| or epithet, 
Thus we meet with 11 


ALCAICS, in the Ancient Poetry, a name common to ſe— 
veral kinds of veiſes ; ſo called trom the poet Alcæus, the 
inventor of them. 

The firſt ſpecies of Alcaics conſiſts of five feet, of which 
the firſt may be either ſpondee, or jambic; the ſecond, 
is an jambic; the third, a long fyllable; the fourth a 
dactyl; and the fifth, a dactyl, or amphimacer : as theſe 
of Horace. 
Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Ver 8 urna, ſerius, ocyus, 
ors exitura, 
The ſecond ſpecies of 4/caics conſiſts of two datyls, and 
two trochees; as. 

Exilivin impoſutura tymbe. | 
Beſides theſe two kinds of verſes, which are properly 
called da#tylic Alcaics, there is a third ſort, called ſimply 
Alcaic ; whereof the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and 
third are Chorzambuſes, and the fourth a Bacchius; as, 

Cur timet fla | vum Tiberim | tangere? cur | olivum? 

ALCaic Ode conſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which con- 
tains ſour verſes ; the two firſt are Alcaic verſes of the ſirſt 
kind: the third an iambic dimeter hypercataleCtic, i. e. 
of ſour feet and a long ſyllable; as, 

Sers exitura, & nos in eternum, 
The fourth is an Alcaic of the ſecond kind. —The entire 
Alcaic ſtrophe is as follows: 

Omnei eodem cogimur, omnium 

Ver ſatur urna, ſerius, ocyus, 

Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 

Eæilium zmpeſitura cymbæ. 

ALCAID, in matters of Policy, an officer of juſtice among 
the Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguele. 

The word is alſo written alcade, alcalde, and alcayd. Some- 


It is originally Arabic, compounded of the particle 4, 


by the univerſity of Copenhagen preſented with their 40. 
bum, whereupon he wrote theſe words: | | 


and the verb #ad, or atad, te rule, govern, _—_ 
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the emperot of Morocco's court conſiſts chiefly of ſeven | This is otherwiſe writen alchieram, and alchitram ; ſome 


or eight altaids, his devoted ſlaves. 
The alcaid; or governor of a city or caſtle in Barbary, 
| hath ſovereign juriſdiction in civil and criminal con- 
cerns; and all fines and puniſhments are inflited at his 
leaſure. 
In ſome places the alcaids are much the ſame with the em- 
peror's tax-gatherers. ed -- 
Alcaid; among the Spaniards, &c. is a kind of inferior 
judge, or miniſter of juſtice, who takes cognizance of 
cauſes in the firſt inſtance, and anſwers in good meaſure 
to the French preveſt, and an Engliſh juſtice of peace. 
They had alſo their alcaid of the whores, who took cog- 
nizance of caſes of whoredom, and adultery. This officer 
was otherwiſe called a/caid of honour. Du-Cange. 
ALCALI, ſee ALE ALI. p e 
ALCALIZATION, or ALK ALIZATIONH, which ſee. 
ALC ANNA, a coſmetic powder, much uſed in the Le- 
vant, made of the leaf of a ſpecies of ſhrub frequent in 
Barbary. | 
ALCANNA, or ALCANA, by the Turks called #nah, a dying 
drug, brought from Egypt and the Levant, being the 
leaves of a plant called by botaniſts /rgu/irum Egyptiacum, 
or the Egyptian privet. The Egyptians call it elle hanne. 
The colour drawn from theſe leaves is either red or yel- 
low, according to the manner of the preparation ; yellow 
when ſteeped in common water, and red when infuſed in 
vinegar, or alum water. 
The people of Cairo make a conſiderable traffic of theſe 
leaves; which they reduce to a powder called archenda, 
much uſed by the women to dye their nails and hair of 
a golden-yellow hue. From the berries of alcana an oil 
is extracted, of a very agreeable ſmell, and ſome uſe in 
phyſic, as a calmer, called oil of Cyprus, a name which 
is ſometimes alſo given to the plant. Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. x. ii. 741. 
ALCANNA is alſo a denomination given by ſome to ifinglaſs, 
or ICHTHYOCOLLA, and the ANCHUSA, 
ALCANTARA.—Order of ALCANTARA, an ancient mi- 
litary order. The precile year of its inſtitution is not ſet- 
tled among antiquaries. | 
The knights of Alcantara make the ſame vows as thoſe of 
Calatrava, and are only diſtinguiſhed from them by this, 
that che croſs fleur de lis, which they bear over a large 
white cloak, is of a green colour: they poſſeſs thirty-ſeven 
commanderies. 
By the terms of the furrender of Alcantara to this order, 
it was ſtipulated, that there ſhould be a confraternity be- 
tween the two orders, with the ſame practice and ob- 
fervances in both; and that the order of Alcantara ſhould 
be ſubjeCt to be viſited by the grand-maſter of Calatrava. 
But the former ſoon releaſed themſelves from this engage- 
ment, on pretence that their grand-maſter had — 2 
called to the election of that Calatrava, as had been like - 
wiſe ſtipulated in the articles. | 
After the expulſion of the Moors, and the taking of Gra- 
nada, the ſovereignty of the order of Alcantara, and that 
of Calatrava, was ſettled in the town of Caſtile, by Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella. a 
In 1540, the knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to marry; 
which was granted them. 
The hiſtory of this order was chiefly.taken up in expedi- 


tions againſt the Moors, and broils with their neigh- 
bours. 


ALCE, in Zzology, the El. k. 

ALCEA, in Botany, VERV AIN-MALLOW. 

Mr. Tournefort enumerates twenty ſpecies of this alcea, 
which is a medicinal herb, whoſe virtues are much the 
ſame with the mallow, but in leſs degree. It is uſed as 
an emollient, and is an ingredient in plaſters. Dioſco- 
rides mentions the root, drank with wine or water, as a 
remedy againſt dyſenteries and ruptures. | 

There is a ſpecies of this plant called alcea indica, the 
ſeeds of which the Egyptians dry, and of which they 
mix the powder in their coffee, to make it more effectual 
in ſtrengthening their head, ſtomach, &c. 

Al c EA veftcaria, the bladder alcea, in Botany, the name of a 
ſpecies of KR TMIA. 

ALCEDO wcalis, in Ornithology, a name by which Bellonius, 
Aldrovandus, and ſome others, have called the red ſpar- 
row. . | 

ALcEno, a genus of birds belonging to the order of pice, 
and 8 fifteen ſpecics. The characters are, 
that the beak is three=cornered, thick, ſtraight, and long; 
the tongue is ſhort, fleſhy, ſmooth, and acute, and the 
feet are formed for walking. | 

ALCHATA, in Ornithol2gy, a ſpecies of the TETR AO. 

ALCHEMIST, a perſon who proſeſſes AL HRM. 

ALCHIMELECH, the Egyptian melilot. Ray's Hiſt. Plant. 

ALCHIMELLA, ſee Lan1ts mantle. | 


ALCHITRAM, among the Alchamifts, denotes ſometimes 
the oil of juniper, 


» 


arſenic, prepared by ablution. 
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ſometimes liquid pitch, and ſometimes 
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times al/chytran, and*altytran. 
ALCHOLLEA, a kind of food in uſe among the weſtern 
_ being fleſhy meat, pickled, dried, boiled, and 
ted. | 
ALCHYMY, or Al cnkur, a higher, or more refined 
kind of CHyYMIsTRY, employed in the more myſterious 
reſearches of the art. 
The word ſeems compounded of the Arabic argumenta- 
tive particle al, and the Latin chymia, Egyptian 4emia, or 
Greek ynwia, chemiſtry. Though ſome object to this 
origin, and deny the Arabic any ſhare in the compoſition 
of the word; urging, that alchemia occurs in an author 
who wrote before the Europeans had any commerce with 
the Arabians, or the Arabians any learning, i. e. before 
the time of Mahomet. | 
The name alchymy, however, is really of no ancient 
ſtanding : the firſt time it occurs, is in Julius Firmicus 
Maternus, an author who lived under Conſtantine the 
Great, and who, in his Mathefis 3, 55. ſpeaking of the 
influence of the heavenly bodies, afhrms, * that if the 
© moon be in the ->uſe of Saturn, at the time a child is 
© born, he ſhall be . ed in alchymy.” 
The great objects or ends purſued by alchymy, were, 1. 
The making of gold, which is attempted three different 
ways; by ſeparation, by maturation, and by tranſmuta- 
tion ; which laſt is to be effected by means of what they 
call the philoſophers lone. 
With a view to this end, alchymy, in ſome ancient wri- 
ters, is alſo called wmomrun, poetice, and ypurerountinng 
chryſo=poetice, q. d. the art of making gold. — And hence, 
alſo the artiſts themſelves are called Tounrai, makers, and 
XpuronomTai, gold-makers. | 
2. An univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſeaſes. See 
ELIXIR. 
3. An univerſal diſſolvent, or ALKAHEST. 
4. An univerſal ferment ; or a matter, which being ap- 
plied to any ſeed, ſhall increaſe its fecundity to infinity; 
if, e. gr. it be applied to gold, it ſhall change the gold into 
the philoſophers ſtone of gold; if to filver, into the phi- 
lofophers ſtone of filver, i. e. into a matter which tranſ- 
mutes every thing into filver ; and if to a tree, the reſult 
is, the philoſophers ſtone of the tree, which tranſmutes 
every thing, to which it is applied, into trees. Sce a 
Hiſtory of Alchymy, and its principles, &c. Dr. Lewis's 
Commerc. Philoſoph. Techn. p. 199, & ſeq. and Pa1Lo- 
SOPHERS ens. 
The origin and antiquity of alchymy are much contro- 
verted.— If regard may be had to legend and tradition, 
it muſt be as old as the flood. But in effect, not one of 
the ancient poets, philoſophers, or phyſicians, from Ho- 
mer till four hundred years after Chriſt, mention any 
ſuch thing. The firſt author who ſpeaks of making gold, 
is Zoſimus the Panopolite, who lived towards the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſc, 
Iii T1; itpag ruxyng rug ru XpUGTs Xu TH Gpyups WINTEW;S 
Of the divine art of ' making gold and. filver, ſtill extant, in 
manuſcript, in the French king's library. 
Kircher aſſerts, that the theory of the philoſophers ſtone 
is delivered at large in the table of Hermes; and that 
the ancient Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but 
declined to proſecute it. They did not need to tranſmute 
Id ; they had ways of ſeparating it from all kinds of 
— from the very mud of the Nile, and ſtones of all 
kinds: however, he adds, theſe ſecrets were never writ- 
ten or publiſhed, but confined to the royal family, and 
handed down traditionally ſrom father to ſon. 
Kircher, inſtructed in all the ſecrets of chemiſtry, has 
fully expoſed the artifices and impoſtures of alchemi/fs. 


An alchemiſt puts into a crucible the matter which is to. 
be converted into gold; this he ſets on the fire, blows it, 


ſtirs it with rods; and, after divers operations, gold is 
found atithe bottom of the crucible, inſtead of the mat- 
ter firſt put in: this there are a thouſand ways of ef- 
fectipg, without any tranſmutation. Sometimes it is 
* dexterouſly. dropping in a piece of gold con- 
cealed between the fingers, 2 5.58: by caſting in a 
little of the duſt of gold, or ſilver, diſguiſed under the 
appearance of ſome elixir, or other indifferent matter; 
ſometimes a crucible is uſed which has. a double bottom, 
and gold put between the two; ſometimes the rod uſed 
to ſtir the matter is hollow, and filled with the duſt of 
the metal deſired ; at other times, there is metal mixed 
with the charcoal, the aſhes of the furnace, or the like. 
Mr. Harris very properly diſtinguiſhes alchemy from che- 
miſtry; and defines the formet to be ars ſize arte, cujus 
2 eſt mentiri, medium laborare, finis mendicare ; 
and the Italians have a proverb, non ti fidiare al alchemiſta 
pouero o medico amalato, The ruin which has attended this 
deluſion, has occaſioned ſeveral ſtates. to make. ſevere 
laws againſt pretences to alchemy. The Romans formerly 
baniſhed all ſuch as profeſſed it; and the, cred, canons 
likewiſe directed the thunder of their cenſure againſt 


2 G them. 
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them. Diocleſian and Cæſar directed all books which | 2. If any thing of an acid lies concealed in alcohol, a lit 
treated of this ſubject to be burnt. Rymer furniſhes us tle of it mixed with the alkaline ſpirit of ſal ammonia : 
with a licence for practiſing althymy, with all kinds of | will diſcover the acid by an efferveſcence ; for otherwic? 
metals and minerals, granted to one Richard Carter in | there would be only a ſimple coagulation, 7 
the year 1476. Rym. Fed. tom. xii, Nevertheleſs, we | 3. If there be any thing in an alkali intermixed, it will 
have had ſevere laws againſt alchymy, and multiplying of appear by the efferveſcecce excited by the affuſion of 
metals, as much as againſt coining itſelf. acid. As for other ſalts, they are ſeldom found in it an 
The beſt writers in alchymy, according to the judgment of 4. But it is a matter of greater difficulty to diſcover whe 
Boerhaave, are Geber, Morienus, Roger Bacon, Ripley, ther there be any water intermixed with it; and ther 1 
Raim. Lully, Bern. count Treviſanus, John and Iſaac fore chemiſts have contrived certain methods by Which 
Holandus. „ ws Baſil Valentine, Artephius, Pa- this may alſo be determined, of which the beſt is thi 
racelſus, Irenzus Philalethes, and Van Helmont. See] Take a chemical vial with a long narrow neck, the b k 
Petri Borelli, Bibliotheca Chymica, five Catalogus Li-“ of which will hold four or fix ounces of alcohol, Fin 
brorum Philoſophicorum Hermeticorum, Par. 1654, this two-thirds full with the ach you intend to Fan 
12mo. It contains an account of about four thouſand mine, into which throw a dram of the pureſt and arieft 


writers. ſalt of tartar, coming very hot out of the fire ; ; 
ALCHYMY is alſo uſed, in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the art of | them by ſhaking 1 actos, and ſet them 7 * 
common chem/try. fice till the alcohol! be juſt ready to boil, Being thus ſhaken 


In which ſenſe, Libavius has publiſhed a Practice of l. and heated, if the ſalt of tartar remain perfettly dry, with 
chymy, deſcribing the preparations of the chief chemi- out the leaſt ſign of moiſture, we are ſure that there i, 
cal medicines. And Libavii Praxis Alchemiæ, h. e. de] no water in this alcobol. 8 
Artificioſa Præparatione Præcipuorum Medicamentorum, | The internal uſe of alcohol is highly deſtructive to the 
Francof. 1604. 8vo. . animal frame, as, among other inconveniences, it dries 

ALCIBIADUM. See Ar.ci1p1UM. and contracts the nerves, and coagulates the Juices, Nl 
ALCIBIUM, in Botany, a word uſed ſometimes by the anci»| cchol, however, and fermented ſpirits in general, are of 
ents as an epithet for a kind of echium, or viper's bugloſs, good ſervice externally applied, in many caſes. Thus 
and ſometimes as the name of a peculiar plant. ſpirit of wine, eſpecially camphorated, is a very good ad 
ALCMANIAN, in the Ancient Poetry, a kind of lyric verſe, | dition to fomentations deſigned to reſolve 
or metre, conſiſting of two dactyls, and two trochees. | whether external or internal. ? 
Such e. gr. 1s Pure afcehol, likewiſe, according to Boerhaave, is the beſt 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. of ſtyptics. According to Juncker, it is a combination of 
. . 0 2 acid, phlogiſton, and water; but the ableſt 
e word is formed trom Aman, chemiſts are not vet agreed 7 3 
Greek poet, in great eſteem for his Erotics, or amorous | of this fluid. W 


| compoſitions. Alcohol in ſometimes alſo uſed for a —_ 
| — authors aſſign other Alemanian verſes, compoſed of | powder, which women in the Eaſt 3 A 
three dadyls, and a long ſyllable. | Fucus, Dr. Shaw, in his Travels, ſpeaking of the women 
E. gr. Munera latitiamque Dei. in ata A lays, * 3 905 ladies think themſelves 
Others give an Alcmanian, compoſed of a dachyl, ſprndee, | gampletelg drefled, until they have tinged their hair, and 
. . þ . p We fable. yl, 5 "ou of their eye-lids with al- la- Hol, the powder of lead- 
re. From this impalpable powder the name was tranſ- 
E. gr. Ne dubita, nam vera fides. ferred to other ſubtle powders, and afterwards to ſpirits 


ALCOHOL, or ALxooL, in Chemiſtry, an Arabic term, of wine, exalted to its higheſt purity and perfection. Sce 
chiefly underſtood of the pureſt ſpirit of wine, raiſed, or PORPHYRISATION. 
rectified by repeated diſtillations, to its utmoſt ſubulity ALCOnor, in the Arabian Aſtrology, is when a heavy ſlow- 
and perfection. paced planet receives another lighter one within its orb, 


The word is formed from the Arabic or Hebrew op, ſo as to come in conjunction therewith. 
taal, to attenuate, ſubtilize. ALCoHoL Martis, filings of ſteel reduced to an impalpable 
Alcchs! is the moſt complete production of vegetable fer- | powder, by turning it into ruſt with urine, then Jevigating 
mentation; and, when brought to its higheſt degree of | it, and mixing it with a large quantity of water; that is, 
perfection, is the lighteſt fluid next to air; perfectly about a gallon to two pounds and a half of filings. After 
tranſparent, very thin, moſt ſimple, totally inflammable, | it has ſtood a quarter of an hour, the upper part of the 
- without producing any ſmoke, or diffuſing any diſagree-| Water is to be poured oft, and evaporated to a dryneſs. 
able ſcent while it is burning; is exceeding volatile, | The powder at the bottom is to be put into a paper, in the 
without leaving any feces : abſolutely immutable in diſ- from of a ſugar-loaf, and waſhed, by gradually pouring in 
tillation, extremely expanſible by heat, very eaſily dif-] hot-water, till it is freed from the urinous fats With 
poſed to ebullition by fire, of a very pleaſant ſmell, and regard to the remaining groſs powder, the ſame proceſs is 
of a particular grateful taſte. All the humours of the | to be repeated. 
human body that we are acquainted with, it coagulates Muſgrave has a great opinion of this preparation, as a re- 
in an inſtant, excepting the pure water and urine ; whilſt| medy to bring back the gout from the nobler parts to the 
it hardens all the ſolid parts, and thus preſerves both Joints, He preſcribes it thus: take of alcabol martis from 
from putrefaction, or ſpontaneous colliquation. It pre- five to ten grains, theriaci Andromachi from half a ſcruple 
ſerves the bodies of inſets, fiſh, birds, and other ani-| to one dram, mix theſe with as much ſyrup of clove-july- 
mals that are put into it, from corruption, or alteration, flowers, as is ſufficient to make a bolus, 
for ages, if cloſely ſtopped. With water, vinegar, uy ALCOHOLIZATION, in Chemiſtry, the reQtification of a 
acid liquors, oils, and pure volatile alkaline ſalts, it ſuf-| vinous ſpirit. 
fers itſelf to be mixed, and that nearly of an equable| This is otherwiſe called alcolization. 
mixture; gummy and reſinous ſubſtances it diſſolves. 80 Alcalization, according to Starkey, denotes the circulation 
that we are acquainted with no liquid, produced either of a volatile ſpirit on a fixed alkali, till ſuch time as out 
by nature or by the art of chemiſtry, that is capable of of the two ariſes one neutral body different from 
being united with more bodies than alchobel; but in a par- both the former, Alcohelization is one way of volatilizing 
| ticular manner it proves an excellent vehicle for the ſpir;j-| Alkalis. 
| tus rector of vegetables, which, by uniting with it, may ALCOHOLIZATION is alſo uſed for FULVERIZATION. 
; be extracted from its proper body, retained, and applied | ALCOLA is uſed by alchemiſts, for the tartar of urine. 
; to medicinal and other uſes. Alcola is found in three different forms, viz. 1. Reſolved, 
| In the human body, by its ſmell, taſte, and vapour, it| or reduced into an impalpable ſubltance. 2. Sandy, or 
| wonderfully quickens, gratefully affects, and invigorates| voided under the appearance of ſmall grains of whiuth or 
| the animal, natural, and vital ſpirits, nerves, and brain, | reddiſh ſand. 3. Mucilaginous, or viſcous. 

h Flames ſed by alcohol of wine, though of the ſame bigneſs, ALCOR, in Aſtronomy, a ſmall ſtar adjoining to the large 
with other flames, cauſe different degregs of dilatation in | bright one in the middle of the tail of URsa mojor- 
metals. See Colle&. Acad. tom. 1. p. 113. The word is Arabic. It is a proverb among the Arabi- 
Since there are various, and ſometimes very inviting oc- ans, applied to one who pretends to ſee ſmall things, but 
caſions, in which chemiſts, and other artificers, ſtand in | overlooks much greater. Thou canſ{ ſee Alcor, and yet u 
need of the true and pureſt alcohol, the leaſt remainder of | ſee the full moon. 
water rendering the operation unſucceſsful, it is abſolutely | ALCORAN, or Ar Koran, the Mohemetan goſpel; or 
neceſſary we ſhould have ſome marks by which we may | revelations, doctrines, and prophecies, of the pretended 

be able to diſtinguiſh whether our alcohol be pure or not. | prophet Mahomet. | 
The principal of theſe are, : It is vulgarly called Alcoran; but the firſt ſyllable of the 
I. If the ſuppoſed alcohol contains any oil diſſolved in it, | word is nothing more than an article ſignifying the; and 
and ſo equally diſtributed through it, that it is no ways therefore the true orthography of the word is 4% Cor au, 
pefceptible than upon the pouring of water into it, the | or Al Koran, that is, the Koran. It is derived from the 
mixture will grow white, and the oil will ſeparate from Arabic word karea, to read, and ſignifying the reading, ot 
the alcohol. what ought to be read, Thus Mahomet gave it this _ 
ROY 1 
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þy way of eminence, in imitation of the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, who call the Old and New Teſtament Scripture ; 
and the Bible, i. e. the Book. 

It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, aſ- 
Gſted by one Sergius, a monk, compoſed this book; but 
the Muſſelmen believe it as an article of their faith, that 
the prophet, who, they ſays was an illiterate man, had 
no concern in inditing it; but that it was given him by 
God, who, tothatend, made uſe of the miniſtry of the 
engel Gabriel; that, however, it was communicated to 
him by little and little, a verſe at a time, and in different 
places, during the courſe of twenty-three years—* And 
© hence, ſay they, proceed that diſorder and confuſion vi- 
© Gble in the work;* which, in truth, are fo greats that 
all their doors have never been able to adjuſt them. For 
Mahomet, or rather his copyiſt, having put all the looſe 
verſes promiſcuoufly in a book together, it was impoſ- 
ſible ever to retrieve the order wherein they were deli- 
vered. f 
Thoſe twenty-three years which the angel e N in 
conveying the Alcoran to Mahomet are of wonderful ſer- 
vice to his followers: inaſmuch as they furniſh them 
with an anſwer to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring 
conttadictions wherewith the book is full: thoſe contra- 
ditions they piouſſy father upom God himſelf; alledging 
that in the courſe of ſo long a time, he * and al- 
tered ſeveral doctrines and precepts which the prophet 
had before received of him. 

M. D'Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the herefies 
of the Neſtorians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemned 
by cecumenical councils; many biſhops, prieſts, monks, 
&c. being driven into the defarts of Arabia and Egypt, 
furniſhed the impoſtor with paſſages, and crude ill- con- 
ceived doArines, out of the Scriptures; and that it was 
hence that the Alcoran became ſo full of the wild and er- 
roneous opinions of thoſe heretics. 

The Jews alſo, who were very numerous in Arabia, fur- 
niſhed materials for the Alcoran; nor is it without ſome 
reaſon that they boaſt twelve of their chief doctors to 
have been the authors of this work. 


The Alcoran, it is to be obſerved, while Mahomet lived, | 


was only kept in looſe ſheets : his ſucceſſor, Abubeker, 
firt collected them into a volume, and committed the 
keeping of it to Haphſa, the widow of Mahomet, in or- 
der to be conſulted as an original; and there being a good 
deal of diverſity between the ſeveral copies already dil- 
perſed throughout the provinces, Ottoman ſucceſſor of 
Abubeker, precured a great number of copies to be taken 


from that of Haphſa; at the ſame time ſuppreſſing all 


the others not conformable to the original. 

The chief differences, in the preſent copies of this book, 
conſiſt in the points, which were not in uſe in the time 
of Mahomet, and his immediate ſuccefſors; but were 
added fince, to aſcertain the reading; after the example 
of the Maſſoretes, who added the like points to the He- 
brew texts of Scripture, 

The work is divided into ſuras, or chapters; and the 
ſuras are divided into little verſes, in Arabic called 
ayat, ſigns or wonders, which are all compoſed in a broken 
interrupted ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe. — 
—'The diviſion into ſuras is but of a late ſtanding ; the 
uſual number of them is one hundred and fourteen. 
Beſide theſe unequal diviſions of chapter and verſe, the 
Koran is divided into ſixty equal portions, called ahzab, 
each of which is again ſubdivided into four equal parts. 
The chapters bear different titles, which are uſually taken 
from the firſt word of note that occurs in them. Under 
the title, at the head of every chapter, except the ninth, 
is prefixed the following ſolemn form, called- by the 
Mahometans the bi/millah, in the name of the moſt merciful 
G; which form, as well as the titles, are conſidered 
by ſome commentators of divine original, though others 
believe them to be human additions. 

There are ſeven principal editions of the Alcoran; two at 
Medina, one at Mecca, one at Cufa, one at Baſſora, one 
in Syria, and the common, or vulgate edition. The firſt 
contains 6000 verſes, the others ſurpaſſing this number 
by 200 or 236 verſes ; but the number of words and let- 
ters is the ſame in all; viz. 77639 words, and 323015 
letters, | 

The Alcoran is held not only of divine original, but eter- 
nal and uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, in the 
very eflence of God, The Sol tranſcript has been from 
everlaſting by God's -throne, written on a table of vaſt 
bigneſs, in which are alſo recorded the divine decrees, 
paſt and future. A copy from this table, in one volume, 
on paper, was ſent down to the loweſt heaven, in the 
month of Ramadan, on the night of power, From 
whence it was delivered out to Mahomet, by parcels, 
ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina; though he has 
the conſolation of ſeeing the whole once a year, and in 
the laſt part of his liſe twice. Ten new chapters were 


— 


was the chief end of his miſſion, 


* 
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delivered entire, the greater part only in ſeparate periods, 
which were written down from time to time by the pro- 
phet's amanuenſis, in ſuch a part of every particular chap- 
ter, as he directed. The firſt parcel that was revealed, 
was the firſt five verſes of the ninety-ſixth chapter, which 
the prophet received in a cave of mount Harah, near 
Mecca. 
The general aim of the Alcoran, was to unite the profeſ- 
fors of the three different religions, then followed in 
Arabia, idolaters, Jews, and Chriſtians, in the know- 
ledge and worſhip, of one God under the ſanction of 
certain laws, and the outward ſigns of ceremonies, 
partly of ancient, and partly of novel inſtitution, en- 
forced by the conſideration of rewaids and puniſhments, 
both temporal and eternal, and to bring all to the*obe- 
dience of Mahomet, as the prophetand ambafſador of God, 
who was to eſtabliſh the true religion on earth, and be 
acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpititual matters, The 
chief point therefore inculcated in the A'coran, is the 
unity of God, to reſtore which the prophet pretended 
The reſt is taken up in 
preſcribing neceſſary laws and directions, frequent admo- 
nitions to mortal and divine virtues,. the worſhip and re- 
verence of the Supreme Being, and reſignation to his 
will. One of their moſt learned commentators diſtin- 
guiſhes the contents of the Alcoran into allegorical and li- 
tetal; under the former ate comprehended all che ob- 
ſcure, parabolical, and ænigmatical paſſages, with ſuch as 
are repealed, or abrogated; the latter, ſuch as are clear, 
and in full force. 

The Muffelmen dare not ſo much as touch the Alcoran, 
without being firſt waſhed, or legally purified 3 to pre- 
vent which, an inſcription is put on the cover or label : 
Let none touch but they who are clean, It is read with 
great care and reſpect, but never held below the gir- 
dle. They ſwear by it, take omens from it on all 
weighty occaſions, carry it with them to war, write ſen- 
tences of it in their banners, adorn it with Gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, and knowingly ſuffer it not to be in the 
poſſeſſion of any of a different religion. Some ſay that 
it is puniſhable even with death in. a Chriſtian to touch 
it; others, that the veneration of the Muſiclmen leads 
them to condemn the tranſlating it into any other lan» 
guage as a prophanation ; but theſe ſeem to be aggta- 
vations. The Mahometans have taken care to have their 
Scripture tranſlated into the Perſian, the Javan, the Ma- 
layan and other languages; though out of reſpect to the 
original, theſe verſions are generally, if not always, in- 
terlineated. ä 

T he ſtyle of the Alcoran is generally allowed to be beau- 
tiful and fluent; eſpecially where it affects to imitate the 
8 manner, and ſcripture phraſeology; adorned 
with bold figures after the eaſtern manner, enlivened 
with flowery and ſententious expreſſions, and in many 
places, particularly where the majeſty and attributes of 
God are deſcribed, truly ſublime. On this miraculous 
cireumſtance Mahomet reſts the credit of his divine 
miſſion. To this pomp and harmony of expretlion 
ſome afcribe all the force and effect of the Alcoran; but 
others ſuppoſe that the ſenſual pleaſures of paradiſe 
which are ſo frequently diſplayed to the imagination 
of the reader, are che chief ailurements to which it owes 
its effect. 

The number of commentaries on the Alcoran is ſo large 
that the bare titles would make a huge volume. —Ben 
Oſchair has written the hiſtory of them, intitled, Tari#b 
Ben Oſchair. The principal among them are, Reidhaori 
Thaalebi, Zamalchſchari, and Bacai. 

Beſide the Alcoran, which is the %s of the Mahometan 
faith, they have alſo a book containing their traditions, 
which they call Sonna, 

The Mahometans have a poſitive theology, built on the 
Alcoran and tradition; as well as a ſchelaſlical one, built 
on reaſon, — They have likewiſe their caſuiſts, and a kind 
of canon law; wherein they diſtinguiſh between what is 
of divine, and what of poſitive right. 

They have their beneficiarics too, chaplains, almoners, 
and canons, who read a chapter every day out of the A.- 
coran, in the moſques; and have prebends annexed to 
their office.—The hatib of the moſque is what we call the 
parſon of the pariſh ; and the ſcheics are the preachers, 
who take their text out of the Alcoran. See Sale's Tranſ- 
lation of the Koran, and Preliminary Diſcourſe. 


ALCORAN is alſo uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for a portion 


or chapter of the Koran. 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with /ura. 


ALCORAN is alſo hguratively applied to certain other books 


full of impieties and impoltures. 
In this ſenſe we meet with the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, 
which has made a great noiſe ; wherein St. Francis is 


extravagantly magnified, and put on a level with Jeſus 


Chriſt. 
ALCORAN, 
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Alcea Ad, among the Perſians, likewiſe Gignifies a kind of 
tower, or ſteeple, very high, and narrow ; ſurrounded 
without by two or three galleries, one over another: 


whence the Moravites, a fort of prieſts, repeat their | 


a day, with a very loud voice; making the 


rayers thrice 
2 llery all the while, that they may be the bet- 


tour of the 

- ter heard all round, 

ALCORANSISTS, among Mahometans, thoſe who adhere 
ſtrictly to the letter or text of the Alcoran, from an opi- 

nion of its ultimate ſufficiency and perfection. I he 
Perſians are generally Alceraniſis, as admitting the Alco- 
ran alone for their rule of faith. The Turks, Tartard, 
Arabs, &c. beſides the Aleoran, admit a multitude of 
traditions: 
The Alcoraniſiu, among Mahometans, amount to mue 
the ſame with the textraries among the Jews. The Al- 
coraniſts can find nothing excellent out of the Alcoran ; 

are enemies of philoſophers, metaphyſicians, and ſcho- 
laſtic writers. With them the Alcoran is every thing. 

ALCOVE, in Building, a part of a chamber, ſeparated 
from the reſt by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, and 
other correſponding ornaments ; in which is placed a bed 
of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats, to entertain company. 
The word is derived from the Spaniſh e/coba, and that 
from the Arabic elcauf, a cabinet, or ſlecping place; or from 

. elcobat, a tent. | 
The word is popularly uſed to denote an incloſed garden- 
| feat. | | 

ALCYON. See Har.c you. | 

ALCYON, a name given by the ancients to the is IDA, or 
ki »fiſher. 8 

ALCYONIUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of 
ZOOPHYTEsS. See CORALLINES, &c. | 

Al cron tun, in {chthyol:gy, a ſpecies of AL c Do. 

ALCyYON1UM is alſo a name given by Lloyd to a peculiar 
Kind of foſſile cor Al, of the ASTROITES kind, found in 
Wales. It is very plentiful in that country, and puts on 
the appearance of a ſort of marble, being bedded in a 
marbly matter for its matrix. Phil. Tranſ. NY 252. 

ALDABARAM, in O/t:ology, a name given by ſome to the 
ſeſamoide bones in the great toe. 

ALDARU, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, Sera- 
pion, and other writers of the Arabian nation, to the 
LENTISK tree. | 

ALDEBAC, in the Materia Medica of the ancient Arabian 

hyſicians, the name by which they have called BIRD- 

| 5 They place this among the vegetable poiſons, 
ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name for a fixed ſtar, of the 
firſt magnitude, in the eye of the ſign, or conſtellation, 

Taurus, or the Bull; and hence popularly called the 

Bulls Eye. Its longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among the 

reſt of 2 conſtellation TAURUS. 

ALDER, alnus, in Botany, claſſed by Linnæus under the 
genus BETULA. Its charaQers are theſe : it has male 
and female flowers, which are produced at remote di- 
ſtances on the ſame plant; the male flowers are digeſted 
into a long katkin, which is looſe, imbricated, and cy- 
lindrical ; the female flowers are collected into a coni- 
cal, ſcaly head, and are ſucceeded by ſcaly cones ; the 

young fruit is of the ſquamoſe ſtructure, and loaded with 
embria-ſeeds; this finally increaſes in ſize, and becomes 
a regular fruit, containing a number of compreſſed ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies, the wood of which is much 
eſteemed by turners, and is of great uſe for pipes to con- 
vey water, as it will laſt a long time under ground. See 
Bo RING. | 
'The bark of the alder-tree is uſed by dyers in the prepa- 
ration of ſome colours. It is a ſtrong ſtyptic, though 
rarely or never uſed medicinally,. unleſs in fomentations 
and epithems, by the common people. 

ALDER, berry-bearing, or black, frangula, in Botany. This 
is ranged under the genus of rhamnus, in the claſs of pen- 
tandria monogynia, by Linnæus. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower has one petal, cut into five ſegments ; and 
it has five ſtamina, the length of the petal ; in the cen- 
tre is ſituated a globular germen, which becomes a round 
berry incloſing two plain roundiſh ſceds. There are two 

ICS, 

ALDERAIMIN, in A/tronomy, a ſtar of the third magni- 
tude on the right ſhoulder of the conſtellation of CE- 

ALDERMAN, among our ancient Saxon anceſtors, was 
the ſecond of the three orders or degrees of nobility. 
The word, in its original, is ealdorman ; compounded of 
eld, old, or elder, elder, and man, q. d. Elderman. 
Atheling was the firſt rank of nobility, alderman the ſe- 
cond, and thane the loweſt. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that yg our Saxon 
anceſtors, there were ſeveral magiſtrates who bore the title 
of alderman. Among them there were aldermannus totius 
Anglie, aldermannus regis, comitatus, civitatis, burgi, ca- 
fade, hungredi, ſive wapentachii, & novemdecimorum. 


| According to Spelman; the aldeymanms tetiug 


ſeems to have been the ſame officer who was 3 
ſtyled capitalis juſtitiarius Ang liæ, ot chief juſtice of En 
land; the aldermannus regis ſeems to have been an "4 
ſional magiſtrate, anſwering to our juſtice of aſſize: ra 
the aldermannus comitatus, a magiſtrate who held a midd] 
rank between what was afterwards called the earl, 3 q 
the ſheriff; he ſat at the trial of cauſes with the bit. © 
the latter proceeding according to eccleſiaſtical law a 
the former declaring and expounding the common law pr 
the land. 

ALDERMAN, in 1 _— Polity, an affociate to the 

mayor, or civil magiſtrate, of a tity or 
— adainifiration of his office, FF 
The aldermen are an order of magiſtrates, 
and moſt of the municipal or incorporate 
form a kind of council, and regulate thin 
the policy of the place. They ſometimes 
nizance of civil and criminal matters; 
rarely, and only in certain caſes. 
Their number is not limited; but in ſome 
in ſome leſs, from fix to twenty-ſix. 
Out of theſe are annually elected the mayors, or chief 
magiſtrates, of places; who, at the expiration of their 
mayoralty, return again into the body of the al. rm; 
__ eur" they were before. . 
e twenty-lix aldermen of London pres. 
twenty-ſix wards of the city. * 
When one of them dies or reſigns, the wardmote chuſe 
a ſucceſſor, who is admitted, and ſworn into oflice — 
the lord- mayor and court of alder men. = 5 
yy 1 waa are Juſtices of the peace, by a chatter of 
The alder men of London, &c. are exempted from ſervin 
inferior offices z nor ſhall they be put upon aſſizes, or — 
on juries, ſo long as they continue to be a/der men. 2 Cro 
85. Sce Cour. . 
ormerly there were alſo aldermen of the mer 
hoſpitals, of hundreds, &c. See SENATOR. 2 

ALDHAFERA, in the Arabian Aſtronon y, denotes a fixed 
ſtar of the third magnitude, in the Lion's mane. 

ALDII, in Antiquity, ſervants who attended their maſters 
in expeditions to the wars, 

Theſe were otherwiſe called aldiones, aldionii, and aldi- 
ndr. | 

ALDROVANDIA, in PBzteny, a genus of the petandria 
pentagyma claſs of plants; the calyx of which is divided 
into five ſegments, with five petals z the capſule has five 
valves, one cell, and ten ſeeds. 

ALE, a popular drink, made from malt. 

For the method of brewing ale, ſee BatwixG. 
This liquor is of ſuch antiquity in England, that we find 
mention of it in the laws of Ina, king of Weſſex. But 
_ _ aſſize of ole was fixed by the famous ſtat. 51 
zen. II. 
Ale is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from beer, another potable 
liquor made from the ſame ingredients, by the quantity 
of hops uſed therein; which is greater in beer, and 
_— ore renders the liquor bitterer, and fitter to 
deep. | 
The brewers alſo diſtinguiſh pale, or fine «le, brown «l-, 
&c, Their ſeveral properties, effects, &c. ſce under 
MaLT-Ltiguoer. 
The zythum, and curmi, mentioned by Tacitus, as the 
beverage of the ancient Germans, are ſuppoſed by Mat- 
thiolus to correſpond to our ale and beer. 
The duties on ale and beer make a principal branch of 
the revenue in ** They were firſt impoſed by 
the twelfth of Car. II. and have been continued by ſe- 
veral ſubſequent acts of parliament to 1 Geo. III. which 
lays an additional duty of three pence per barrel. In the 
whole, the brewer of ale and beer for ſale, ſhall pay eight 
ſhillings for every barrel of either, above fix ſhillings a 
barrel ; and for every barrel of ſix ſhillings, or under, 
the ſum of ſixteen pence. % 

ALE, cereviſia, is alſo a denomination given to divers medi- 
cated liquors, or diet-drinks, whereof ale is the baſis or 
vehicle, The medicated ales make a large article in our 
old diſpenſatories. Such are the cereviſia oxydorica, for 
the eyes; N anti- arthritica, againſt the gout; cere- 
vifia cephalica, for the head; cereviſia epileptica, &c. 

Arx, gill, is prepared by infuſing the dry leaves of hedera 
terrejtris, i.e. ground-ivy, in malt-liquor; which hereby 
becomes impregnated with the virtues of that ſimple; 
and is therefore reputed abſterſive and vulnerary; good 
in diſorders of the breafl, and againſt obſtructions ot the 
viſcera. | 
Gill is an Engliſh name of grouud-ivy. bn”, 

ALE, Dr. Butler's purging, is prepared of polopody, ſena, 
ſarſaparilla, anifeeds, ſcurvy-graſs, agrimony, and maiden- 
hair, put up in a bag, and hung in a veſſel of 4%. 
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We alſo meet in ſome diſpenſitories with ſyrup of ale, 


{ling that liquor to a conſiſtence: this is uſed 
_— Jen lens in * kidneys, and the fluor albus, 
ce BEER. , a 

2 ; is ate boiled with bread, and mace z ſweeten- 

ed, ſtrained, and drunk hot. 5 It 

ALE-CONNER, an officer in the city of London, whoſe 
buſineſs is to inſpect the meaſures of the public houſes. 
There are four of them : and they are choſen by the com- 
mon-hall of the city. IR 8 

Al E- bouſes mult be licenſed by juſtices of the peace, ho 
take tecognizances of the perſons licenſed, and of their 
ſureties, viz- 10ʃ. each, that they will not ſuffer unlaw- 
ful gaming; nor other diſorderly practices in their houſes. 
Every perſon, excepting thoſe who {ell ale in fairs, neg- 
lefting to procure a licence, is liable to a penalty of 40s. 
for the firſt offence, 4/. for the ſecond, and 6!. for the 
third, with all coſts. The licence is granted on the firit 
of September, or within twenty days after, at a general 
meeting of the juſtices for the diviſion to which he belongs, 
upon his producing a certificate to his character, un- 
leſs, by living in a city or town- corporate, this laſt cir- 
cumſtance is diſpenſed with, and continues in force for 
one year only. Ale-houſe keepers, ſelling ale in ſhort mea- 
ſure, are liable to à penalty not exceeding 4Os. and not 
leſs than 10s. and likewiſe to a fine of 10s. for permitting 
tipling, &c. 

NM See MEASURE. . 

AL F- Aber, a rent, or tribute, yearly paid to the lord-mayor 
of London, by thoſe who fell ale within the city. 

A1.8-rafter, is an officer appointed, and ſworn, in every court- 
leet, to take heed that there be a due ze, and goodneſs 
of bread, ale, and beer, fold within the juriſdiction of the 

" leet. 

ALEA, in Roman Antiquity, ſignifies, in general, games of 
chance. 

ALEA, in a more limited ſenſe, is applied by Roman writers 
to a particular game played with dice, in a pair of tables, 
ſomewhat aſter the manner of our back-gammon, or tric- 
trac. Inſtead of our men, they played with white and 
black ſtones, which were moved this way or that, as the 
dice directed, 

Alea in this ſenſe appears to have been the ſame game wich 
what the Greeks called pettia and chivia; the Romans 
ſometimes tabula, teſſara, aud XII. ſcripta. | 

ALEA, the ſurname of Minerva, given to her by Aleus king 
of Arcadia, 

ALEATORILUM, in Roman Antiquity, was the place where 
they played at alea. 

The atrium was near the /pherifterium ; that the ſportſ- 
men, when tired with the pila, or more robult exerciſes, 
might refreſh themſelves in the al-atorium. 

ALEC, in Ichthyo/22y, a name given by Gaza, in his com- 
mentaries on Ariitotle, to the ſiſh called by that author 
mainis, and by Ovid menerela, It is of the s ARS kind. 

ALECOST. See Tl axzr. TE, 

ALECTO, in Mythology, one of the three Furies; ſhe is re- 
preſented with vipers about her head and wings, and 
armed with vipers, ſcourges, and torches, Sce a fine 
deicription of this Fury in Virgil. tn. vii. 

ALECTORIA, in Natural Hi/tory, a ſtone ſaid to be found 
in the ſtomach, liver, or rather gall-bladder, of old 
cocks. | 
The word is derived from anne, a cock, 

It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and ſeldom ex- 
ceeds the bigneſs of a ben. It has abundance of virtues 
attributed to it; but moſt of them are fabulous. 

This is otherwile called aleorius lapis, ſometimes aleclo- 
rolithos, in Engliſh the cock-ſtone. 

Ihe more modern naturliſts hold the aleforius lapis to be 
originally ſwallowed down, not generated in the ſtomach 
or gizard of cocks aud capons. 

ALECTORICARDITES, in Natural Hiſtory. a name given 
by Plot, to a figured ſtone reſembling a pullet's heart, with 
the fat neat the baſis of it, and the coronary veſſels deſcend- 
ing from it. 

The word is compounded of the Greek aazx7wp, cock, 
and Ag d,], heart. | 

ALECTORIUS lapis, is uſed for a ſmall ſpecies of bufonites, 
or disjunct ſegment of a palate of a fiſh, approaching to 
the nature of the cheledonius lapis. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS. 4. 

ALECTOROMANTIA; an ancient kind of divination, 
performed by means of a cock. 

we word comes from aaw7ap, a cock, and pavrua, divi- 
nation. 
This art was in uſe among the Greeks; and the uſual 
manner of it was this.—A circle was made on the ground, 
and divided into twenty-four equal portions, or ſpaces : 
in each of which ſpaces was written one of the letters 
of the alphabet, and upon each of theſe letters was laid 
a grain of wheat, —This done, a cock was turned looſe 
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in the circle, and careful obſervation was made of the | 


grains he pecked.— The letters correſponding to thoſe 
grains were afterwards ſormed into a word; which word 
was to be the anſwer deſired. | 

It was thus that Libanius atid Jamblichus ſought who 
ſhould ſucceed the emperor Valens; and the cock anſwer- 
ing to the ſpaces © E O a, they concluded upon Iheo- 
dore, but by a miſtake, inltead of Theodoſius. 

There are alſo other ſpecies of a/e&9or:mantia ; in ſome the 
augury was taken from ihe crowing of the cock, wherein 
regard was had to the time of dav, whether before noon 
or after; to which ſome added the conſideration of the 
ſign the ſun was in, and the motion of the moon. Others 


{pcak of a kind of alefor;mantia performed by help cf a 
ring. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 162. 


ALECUTRUONURUS gramen, See FeEsSTUCA, 
A-LEE, the ſituation of the helm, when it is puſhed down 


to the lec-fide of the ſhip, in order to put the ſhip about, 
or lay her head to the windward. 


ALEGER, a name given to an inferior ſort of vinegar, made 


of ale, or malt liquor, inſt-ad of wine. 
a deſcription of the eels in aleger. 
Philoſ. Ob. 3+ P 32. 


Power has given 


V. Power, Exper. 


ALEHO OF, in Botany. See GROUND wy. 
ALE|PHA, from ax, I anint, in the Materia Medica 


of the ancients, a word uſed for all fatty bodies whatever, 
The otls of vegetables, and the fat of animals, were all 
called by this general name. But theſe ſimple ſubllances 
were not the only ones called by it, for it is very fle 
quently uſed to expreſs any ſort of medicated oil impreg- 
nated with aromatic vegetables; but its general acceptation 
in this ſenſe, was for ſuch compoſitions as were interided 
to anoint the body; and therefore they were properly only 
vegetable or animal fats impregnated with the l ghtet parts 
of plants, and not clogged with an addition of powders, 
nor with wax, or any thing of that kind, which might 
have given them the conſiſtence of ointments. The an- 
cient phyſicians were very fond of theſe compoſitions, 
which they applied either to ſome diſeaſed part only, or 
to the whole body, and af et they had made the patient 
uſe the warm bath to relax and open the pores. 


ALEVWBIC, or LinBEc, a chemical veſſel, conſiſting of a 


matraſs or body, fitted with a roundiſh head, terminating 
in a ſloping tube, for the condenſed vapours to paſs ibrough 
in diltillation, 

The word is formed of the Arabic particle al, and the 
Greek auc iE, a fort of earthen culinary veſſel, mentioned 
by Athenzus and Heſychius. Though Matthæus Sylva- 
ticus, in his Pandecta Medicine, afſerts the word alembic 


. to be Arabic, and that it literally denotes the upper pact 


of a diſtilling veſſel. 

Alembic is popularly underſtood of the whole inſtrument of 
diſtillation, with all its apparatus; but in the proper ſenſe 
of the word, it is only a part of it; viz. a veflel, uſually 
of copper, whereon a concave, globular, metalline head 
is cloiely luted; ſo as to ſtop the riſing vapours, and dis 
rect them into its roſttum, or beak. 

The heat of the fore railing the volatile parts of the ſub- 
ject expoſed in the bottom of the veſſel, they are received 
into its head, where they are condenſed, either by the 
coldneſs of the ambient air, or by water externally ap- 
plied, and become a liquor, which runs out at the beak 
into another veſſel called the RECIPIENT. 

The head or capital of the a/embic, is ſometimes incom- 
paſſed with a veſſel full of cold water, by way of refri- 
geratory; though this intention is now more commonly 
anſwered bya w OR M-1ub. | 
There are divers kinds of alembics; as an epen alembic, 
which is alſo called ro/tratus, where the head and cucurbit 
are two ſeparate parts; and a blind alembic, or blind head, 
where the capital is ſealed hermetically upon the cucurbit. 
But the inveution of RETORTS ſeems to have ſuperſeded 
the ule of alembics. 


ALEMBROTH, in the writings of the Alchemiſt, a word 


uſed for a ſort of fixed alkaline ſalt, which had the power 
of the famous alkaheſt, in diflolving bodies, opening the 
pores of molt or all known ſubſtances, and thence, as well 
as by deſtroying ſulphurs, promoting the ſeparation of 
metals from their ores, 

The word is ſaid to be of Chaldee origin, and its natural 
meaning to be c/avis artis, the key of art. 

Some ule the term alembroth de/iccatum, for ſalt of tar- 
tar, 


ALEMDAR, an officer in the court of the Grand Signiar, 


who bears the green ſtandard of Mahomet, when the ſul- 
tan appears in public on any folemn occaſion. 


ALENON, a word uſed by ſome of the old medical writers, 


as 2 name for the oil of ſweet almonds. 


ALEORE, axzwpy, a word uſed by the old medical writers, 


for an intermiſſion of eaſe, from the raging pains of any 
violent acute diftempec. 


ALERION, in Blaſonry. See ALLERION. 
ALIES, a name given to a compound ſalt ; it alſo ſignifies 


contracted, when uſed by pbylicians as an adjective. 
2 H ALETON. 


* 
* 
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ALETON, ſignifies meal, as Erotian and Heſychius explain 
it. It ſeems derived from ax, to grind, and to import 
the meal of any ſort of corn. The word is frequently 
uſed by Hippocrates. 

ALETRIS, ba/tard AL ox. 

ALEUROM ANC, aleuromantia, derived from aevpoy, 
meal, and hι⁰jt, divination, is the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe called alphitomantia, and crithomantia, and means 
an ancient kind of divination performed by means of meal 
or flour. 

ALEXANDERS, in Botany, a genus of umbelliferous 
flowers. See ALISANDERS. ; 

ALEXANDRIAN, in a partiular ſenſe, is applied to all 
thoſe who profeſſed or taught the ſciences in the ſchool of 
Alexandria. 

ALEX ANDRIAN is more particularly underſtood of a college 
of prieſts, conſecrated to the ſervice of Alexander Severus, 
after his deification. 

ALEXANDRIAN Copy, is a manuſcript, conſiſting of four 
volumes, in a large quarto ſize z which contains the whole 
Bible in Greek, including the Old and New Teſtament, 
with the Apocrypha, and ſome ſmaller pieces, but not 
quite complete. This manuſcript is now preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum. It was ſent as a preſent to king 
Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, by fir Thomas Rowe, ambaſſador from England 
to the Grand Signior, about the year 1628. * ory 
brought it with him from- Alexandria, where, probably, 
it was written. In a ſchedule annexed to it, he gives 
this account ; that it was written, as tradition informed 
them, by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen 
hundred years ago, not long after the council of Nice. 
But this high antiquity, and the 3 of the tradi- 
tion to which the patriarch refers, have been diſputed; 
nor are the moſt accurate biblical writers agreed about its 
age. Grabe thinks that it might have been written before 
the end of the fourth century; others are of opinion, that 
it was not writ till near the end of the fifth century, or 
ſomewhat later. Thoſe who are deſirous of further infor- 
mation concerning it, may conſult the Prolegomena of 
Mills, Wetſtein, and Grabe. 

ALEX &NDRIAN Library, was firſt founded by Ptolemy So- 
ter. Beſide the books which he procured, his ſon Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus added many more, and left in this 
library at his death a hundred thouſand volumes; and 
the ſucceeding princes of this race enlarged it ſtill more, 
till at length the books lodged in it amounted to the 
number of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes, Part of 

this library, conſiſting of four hundred thouſand vo- 
lumes, was deſtroyed in the war which Julius Cæſar 
waged with the inhabitants of Alexandria ; but it was 
again ſupplied anew by Cleopatra and others, and con- 
tinued, though frequently plundered, to be very conſi— 
derable and famous, till it was burnt by the Saracens in 
the 642d year of the Chriſtian ra. 

ALEXANDRIN, or ALEXANDRIAN, in Poetry, the name 
of a kind of verſe, which conſiſts of twelve, or of twelve 
and thirteen ſyllables, alternately ; the reſt, or pauſe, 
being always on the ſixth ſyllable. 

It is ſaid to have taken its name from a poem on the life 
of Alexander, intitled, the Alexandriad; written, or at 
leaſt tranſlated into this kind of verſe by ſome French 
poets; though others will have it ſo denominated from 
one of the tranſlators, Alexander Paris. 

This verſe is thought by ſome very proper in the epopea, 
and the more ſublime kinds of poetry; for which reafon 
it is alſo called Heroic Verſe, 

It anſwers in our language to the hexameters in the Greek 
and Latin; though, according to ſome, it rather anſwers 
to the ſenarii of the ancient tragic pocts.—Chapman's 
tranſlation of Homer conſiſts wholly of Alexandrians. 
Theſadvantages of the Alexandrranverle, are its keeping the 
rhimes from coming ſo near, and conſequently hindering 
them from being ſo much perceived. To this may be 
added, that coming nearer to the nature of proſe, it is 
fitter for theatrical dialogue, and ſupplies the oflice of the 
ancient iambics better than any other verſe in rhime. 

ALEXICACUS, ſomething that preſerves the body from 
harm or miſchief, The word is compounded of ange, 
I drive away, and xaxo, malum, evil. | 
Alexicacus amounts to much the ſame with alexiterial. 
Conſt. Rhodocanaces gives this name more peculiarly to 
the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, and has publiſhed a work under that 
title. 

ALEXICACUS, in Antiquity, was an attribute of Neptune, 
whom the tunny fiſhers uſed to invoke under this appel- 
lation, that their nets might be preſerved from the E;9:ag, 
or $w ORD-fiſh, which uſed to tear them, and prevent 
the aſſiſtance which it was pretended the dolphins uſed 
to give the tunnies on this occaſion. 


; ALEXIPHARMIC, in Medicine, expreſſes that property 


which a temedy, either {imple or compound, hath to re- 
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= JOY every thing of a poiſonous or malignant 
The word is derived from aa, arcs, I expel, and 
©ApMuaroy, poiſon. 
The ancients had a notion, that there was a poiſon in all 
malignant diſeaſes, and in the generality of thoſe whoſe 
cauſe was unknown, Whence alexipharmic became a de. 
nomination for all remedies and antidotes againſt malig- 
nant diſeaſes, and for AMULETS. &- 
Alexiterial, cardiac, antidote, alexiphas mic, and con 5 
ſon, are all terms nearly of the — ſignification. 6 8 
Aleximarphics are ordinarily divided into ſuch as are gene⸗ 
ral; and thoſe more particular, ſuppoſed only to combat 
ſome particular diſeaſe, But this diviſion is founded more 
on ſpeculation than experience. 
Alexipharmic medicines in general contain a great number 
of volatile parts, and ſuch as render the maſs of blood 
fluid. The greateſt part of them are aromatic and pun- 
gent to the taſte, —Among the reſt, it is true, there are 
ſome acid plants and juices; but theſe are only reckoneg 
in the number, on account of their uſe in malignant and 
colliquative fevers, 
Alexipharmics chiefly act by exciting, or increaſing a dia- 
horeſis, or perſpiration ; by which the noxious matter 
is thrown off. See SUDORIFIC, 
Alexipharmics, whether ſimple or compound, are alſo 
eſteemed preſervatives againſt malignant and peſlilential 
fevers : but they are to be uſed with caution ; ſcme of 
them being only proper in condenſations, and others only 
in colliquations of the blood. 
It is dangerous to adminiſter alexipharm'cs to young people 
of plethoric habits, without previous evacuations z and 
Celſus adviſes only to promote a ſweat, when the marks 
of one approaching are evident, 
Alezipharmics are deemed proper correctors of opium 
when it produces ſickneſs, nauſeas, &c. They are alfo 
ſerviceable in thoſe diſeaſes which proceed from external 
cold, and obſtructed perſpiration ; as catarrhs, rheuma- 
tiſms, fluxes, coughs, and glandular tumours. Alexi. 
pharmics make a large claſs of medicines; but the prin- 
cipal ones are theſe: 1. Of the animal kingdom, hart(- 
horn, bezoars, and the bones and teeth of different ani. 
mals. 2. Of the vegetable kingdom, the leaves and 
flowers of all the aromatic plants, eſpecially ſuch as are 
umbelliferous. 3. Of the mineral kingdom, the differ- 
ent preparations of antimony, the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol 
with alcohol. | 

ALEXITERIAL, in Medicine, a term of the ſame import 
with alexipharmic ; but chiefly applied to the milk-water 
of that name, and remedies againſt the poiſonous bites of 
animals. | 
But it is ſaid by ſome authors that alexiterials differ from 
alexipharmics : thus, alexipharmics ſigniſy medicines 
againſt poiſons taken internally; whereas alexitcrials are 
remedies againſt the poiſons of venemous animals in- 
flicted externally. 

ALFANDIGA, the name of the cuſtom-houſe at Liſbon. 

ALFAQUES, among the Spaniſh Moriſcos, were the 
clergy, or thoſe who inſtructed them in the Mahometan 

aith. 
The alfagues differed from the merabites, who anſwered to 
monks, or religious, among Chriſtians. 

ALFDOUCH, a name given by the Moors to a ſort of 
vermicell;, which they make of flour and water, and are 
very ſond of in their entertainments. 

ALFECCA, in Afronomy, a name given to the ſtar 
commonly called LUCIDA corona, It is alſo called 
alf ta. 

ALFET, anciently ſignified a large caldron, in which boil- 
ing water was put, for the accuſed to plunge his hand in 
up to the elbow, by way of trial or purgation. 

ALGA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
ſame kind wich the ſea FUC us, or zoſtera of Linnæus, but 
they are compoſed of very long and narrow grafly leaves, 
or of long capillaceous filaments. 'Tournefort enumerates 
three ſpecies. Tournef. Inſt. 569. 

The a/zas are ſome marine, or growing in the ſea; others 
fluviatile, or produced in rivers ; others fontal, growing 
in ſprings ; and ſome again grow on ſtones at the bottom 
of the water ; others on ſhells by the ſhore; others even 
float on the ſurface of the water, | 

One of the moſt conſiderable of the tribe of algas, is the 
common, called a/ga marina ; ſometimes allo alga angu- 
/iifolia vitriariorum, as being uſed in the glaſs-works like 
kali. 

Its aſhes afford great plenty of fixed ſalt. 

Some ſpeak of its medicinal properties as aperient, vul- 
nerary, and deficcative. 

It is ſaid that the a/ga marina put under the roots of col- 
worts, and other plants, will forward their growth. 

Alga is popularly known in Engliſh by the name of wreck, 


being generally conceived rather as excreſcences, than 
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lar plants; but this is unphiloſophical, and falſe. 
Ry oy form one of the ſeven families of plants in 
the Linnæan diſtribution. i 
ALG ALl, a name given, by ſome of the old chemical 


iters. to nitre- 
ALGAROT, or ALGAREL, in the Arabian Chemiſtry, a 
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a ſolid, or a rectangled parallelopiped, whoſe three di- 
mentions are expteſſed by the three letters abc; the 


length by a, the breadth by 5, and the depth by . 


ſo that by their mutual multiplication they produce the 
ſolid a he. | 


repared of butter of antimony ; being in reality 
2 the regulus of that mineral, diſſolved in 
acids, and ſeparated again by means of ſeveral lotions 
with luke-warm water, which imbibes thoſe acids. Some 
derive the name from Algaroth, a phyſician of Verona, 
who, they ſay, invented the preparation. 
This is alſo called mercurims vite, or ſimply emetic petuder. 
It purges violently both upwards and downwards z and 
is more properly called antimonium mortis. See BUTTER 
TIMONY. 
Fele all the lotions, and evaporating two third 
parts, what remains is a very acid liquor, called /prrit of 
phr'oſophical 57 tol. : ; 
There are divers ways of preparing algarot, as by preci- 
pitating the butter, or by diſtilling antimony, together 
with the ſweet ſublimate, or white precipitate of mer- 
ALGAT RANE, a ſort of pitch found in the bay formed 
by the peint of the cape of St. Helena, on the ſouth of 
the iſle of Plata. : 
ALGAVAREIA. the language anciently ſpoken by the 
Moriicos of Spain. 
The aloavureia was a ſort of Arabic, and ſtood contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the ahamera. 
ALGEBRA, a method of refolving problems, by means 
equations. 

Cane h ve given various etymologies of this word; but 
the molt pt bable 15 from geber, 2 word whence, by pre- 
fixing the particle al, we have formed agebra, which is 

ure Arabic, and properly ſignifics the reduction of 
— numbers to a whole number. — However, the 
Arabs, it is to be o»ſerved, never uſe the word aa 
alone, to expreſs what we mean by it; but always add i 
to the word macabelah, which ſignifies pt and com- 
pariſon. —Thus algebra aimocabelah, is what we properly 
call a/gebras ; 
Some authors define algebra the art of ſolving all problems 
capable of being ſolved : but this is rather the idea of 
analyſis, or the anzlytic art, | 
The Arabs call it, the arr of reſtitution and compariſon, or, 
the ort of reſolution and equation —Lucas de Burgo, the 
ſirit European who wrote ot «/gebra, cails it, the rule of 
reſtorition and ypþp;itton, — The Italians call it, regia re: 
& cenſus, that'i-, the rule of the root and the ſquare; 
the root with them being called yes, and the ſquare cen- 
ſus —Others call it /pecious arithmetic 3 others, univ ſal 
a 'thmet ic, 
Algebra is a peculiar kind of A8ITHMETTC, which takes 
the quantity 1ought, whether it be a number, or a line, or 
any other quantity, as if it were granted; and by means 
of one or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, 
till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at 
leaſt ſome power thereof, is found to be equal to ſome 
quantity or quantities which ate known, and conſequently 
itſelf is known. 
Algebra is of two kinds, numeral and literal. ; 
ALGEBRA, rumcral, or vulgar, is that of the ancients, 
which only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical 
queſtions. —In this, the quantity ſought is repreſented by 
ſome letter or character , but all the given quantities are 
expreſſed by numbers. This is thought by ſome to bave 
proved an introduction to the att of keeping merchants 
accounts by double entry. N 
ALGEBRA, /pecious, or literal, or the new algebra, is that 
wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the 
unknown, are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpecies, 
or letters of the alphabet. | 
This eaſes the memory and imagination of that vaſt ſtreſs 
or effort, required to keep ſeveral matters, neceſſary for 
the diſcovery of the truth in hand, preſent to the mind: 
for which reaſon this art may be properly denominated 
metaphyſical geometry. 
Specious algebra is not, like the numeral, confined to cer- 
tain kinds of problems; but ſerves univerſally for the in- 
veſtigation or invention of theorems, as well as the ſo— 
lution and demonſtration of all kinds of problems, both 
arithmetical, and geometrical, 
The letters uſed in a/g:bra do each ſeparately repreſent 
eicher lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical 
or geometrical z and together, they repreſent planes; ſo- 
lids, and powers, more or leſs high, as the letters are in 
a greater or leſs number.— For initance, if there be two 
letters, a, &, they repreſent a rectangle, whoſe two ſides 
are expreſſed, one by the letter a, and the other by &; 
lo that by their mutual multiplication they produce the 
plane ab, Where the ſame letter is repeated twice, as 
4 a, they denote a ſquare. Three letters @ 6 c, repreſent 


As the multiplication of dimenſions is expreſſed by the 
multiplication of letters, and as the number of thoſe 
may be ſo great as to become incommodious; the me- 
thod is, only to write down the root, and on the right 
hand to write the index of the power, that is, the num 
ber of letters whereof the power to be expreſſed does 
conſiſt ; as a*, 4, a*, a5; the laſt of which ſignifies as 
much as @ multiplied hve times into itſelf z and ſo of the 
reſt, 

For the e characters, &c. uſed in algebra, with 
their application, &c. ſee CHARACTER, and QUAN- 
TITY, &c. 

For the method of performing the ſeveral operations in 
algebra, fee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, and MULTI- 
PLICATION, 

The origin of this art is very uncertain and obſcure.— 
The invention is uſually attributed to Diophantus, a 
Greek author, who wrote thirteen hooks, though only 
ſix of them are extant, hrft publiſhed by Xylander, in 
1675, and ſince commented on and improve by Gaſper 
B. chet, of the French academy; and fince by M. F:rmat. 
And yet algebra ſeems not to have been wholly unknown 
to the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of 
Diophantus : we fee the traces and the effects of it in 
many places, though it looks as if they had deſignedly 
concealed it, Something of it there ſeems to be in Euclid, 
or at leaſt in Theon upon Euclid, who obſerves that 
Plato had begun to teach it. — Aud there are other in- 
flances of it in Pappus, and more in Archimedes and 
Apollonius. 

But the truth is, the analyſis uſed by thoſe authors is ra- 
ther geometrical than al-ebraical : as appears by the ex- 
amples thereof which we find in their works: ſo that we 
make no ſc:uple to ſay; that Diophantus is the firſt, and 
only author among the Greeks, who has treated of al- 
gebra prote fledly. This art, however, was in uſe among 
the Arabs much earlier than among the Greeks. And 
it is ſaid, that the Arabs too borrowed it from the Per- 
ſians, and the Perſians from the Indians. It is added, 
that the Arabs carried it into Spain z whence, ſome are of 
opinion, it paſſed into England, before Diophantus was 
known among us. 

The firit who wrote on the ſubject in this part of the 
world, was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a 
Cordelier ; whoſe book, in Italian, was printed at Ve- 
nice in 1494. This author makes mention of Leonar- 
dus Piſanus, and ſome others, of whom he had learned 
the art; but we have none of their writings. He adds, 
that algebra came originally from the Arabs; and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that 
this author was not then known in Europe. His al- 
gebra goes ne farther than ſimple and quadratic equa- 
tions, 


After Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a good author, but 
neither did he advance any farther. | 
After him came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartaglia, and 
ſome others; who reached as far as the ſolution of ſome 
cubic equations. Bombelli followed theſe, and went a 
little farther. —At laſt came Nunnius, Remus, Schoner, 
Salignac, Clavius, &c. who all of them took different 
courſes, but none of them went beyond quadratics. 
About the ſame time. Diophantus was firſt made public; 
whoſe method 1s very different from that of the Arabs, 
which had been followed till then. 

In 1590, Vieta entered on the ftage, and introduced 
what he called his /peczous arithmetic, which conſiſts in 
denoting the quantities, both known and unknown, by 
ſymbols or letters. — He alſo introduced an ingenious me- 
thod of extracting the roots of equations, by approxima- 
tions; ſince much facilitated by Raphlon, in his Analyſis 
Xquationum. 

Vieta was followed by Oughtred, an Engliſhman, who, 
in his Clavis Mathematica, printed in 1631, improved 
Vieta's method ; and has invented ſeveral compendious 
characters, to ſhew the ſums, differences, rectangles, 
ſquares, cubes, &c. 

Mr. Harriot, another Engliſhman, contemporary with 
Oughtred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; and among 
the reſt, an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was printed in 
1631, where Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill more 
commodious form; and this is much eſteemed to this 
day. 

bs b Des Cartes publiſhed his Geometry, wherein 
he made uſe of the literal calculus, and the algebraic 
rules of Harriot ; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and 
Marin Ghetaldus, in his books of Mathematical Com- 
poſition and Reſolution, publiſhed in 1650, applied Vieta's 
arithmetic to elementary geometry, and gave the con- 


9 ſtruction 
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ſtruction of ſimple and quadratic equations; ſo Des Cartes 
applied Harriot's method tothe highergeometry,explaining 
the nature of curves by equations, and adding the conſtruc- 
tions of cubic, biquadratic, and other higher equations, 
Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic and biquadratic 
equations was farther improved by Tho. Baker, in his 
Clavis Geometrica Catholica, ubliſhed in 1684, and the 
foundation of ſuch conſtructions, with the application of 
algebra to the quadratutes of curves, queſtions de maximis 
& minimis, the centrobaryc method of Guldinus, &c. was 
ou by R. Sluſius, in 1668, as alſo by Fermat, in his 
pera Mathematica ; Roberval, in the Mem. de Mathem. 
& de Phyſique; and Barrow, in his Let. Geomet.— In 
1708, algebra was applied to the laws of chance and gam- 
ing, by R. de Montmort; and fince by de Moivre, and 
James Bernouilli, and others. Thus much for the pro- 
greſs of algebra. The Elements of the Art were compiled 
and publiſhed by Kerſey in 1671, wherein the ſpecious 
arithmetic, and the nature of equations, are largely ex- 
plained, and illuſtrated by variety of examples: the whole 
ſubſtance of Diophantus is here delivered ; and many 
things added concerning mathematical compolition and 
reſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like has been ſince done 
by Preſtet in 1694. and by Ozanam in 1703, —But theſe 
authors omit the application of algebra to geometry; which 
defect is ſupplied by Guiſnee in a French treatiſe expreſly 
on the ſubje&, publiſhed in 1705, and L'Hopital in his 
Analytical Treatiſe of the Conic SeQtions, in 1707.—The 
rules of algebra are alſo compendiouſly delivered by tr 
Iſaac Newton, in his Arithmetica Univerſalis, firſt publiſh- 
ed in 1707, which abounds in ſelect examples, and con- 
tains ſeveral rules and methods invented by the author. 
This piece is rendered complete by Mr. Maclaurin's com- 
mentary on it, which is lately publiſked, and intitled a 
Treatiſe of Algebra. 
Other writers on algebra, are Dr. Pell, who reviſed and 
Publiſhed a piece of algebra, firſt publiſhed in Dutch. In 
this the doctor has given us a peculiar method of his own 
for applying algebra to problems of various kinds; and 
introduced the way of regiltering the whole proceſs in the 
margin. This method has been followed by Mr. Ward, 
and lr Hammond, in their treatiſes on this ſubject. Dr. 
Wallis publiſhed a treatiſe on algebra, both biftorical and 
practical, in the year 1664. There are many other treatiſes 
of algebra, of very various extent and value, that have been 
publiſhed fince. See particularly Ward's Mathematicians 
Guide to Algebra; Jones's Synopſis z Wolfius's Algebra; 
Simpſon's Algebra; Dodſon's Mathematical Repotitory; 
C:airaut's Elements of Algebra; and Dr. Saunderſon's 
Treatiſe of Algebra, in two lah, quarto, which is 
the moſt comprehenſive of any. 
Algebra has been alſo applied to the conſideration aud 
calculus of infinites; from whence a new and extenſive 
branch of knowledge has ariſen, called the do#rine of 
FLUXIONS, or analyſts of infinites, or the caltulus differen- 
tialis,—The authors on this ſubject ſee under ANALYS1S. 

ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to a/gebra, 

Thus we ſay, algebraical CHARACTERS, or ſymbols, curves, 
ſolutions, &c. 

ALGEBRAICAL curve, is a curve, wherein the relation of 
the abſciſſes to the ſemiordinates may be dehned by an 
algebraical equation. 

Theſe are alſo called geometrical lines, or curves. 
Algebraical curves ſtand contradiſtinguithed to MECH a- 
NICAL or TRANSCENDENTAL one3, 

ALGEBRAICAL ſolution, See RESOLUTION. 

ALGEBRAISM, or ALGEBRISM, is affeddedly uſcd, in 
ſome writers, for algebra itſelf. In which ſenſe, we read 
of the application of algebraiſm. 

ALGEBRAIST, a perſon {killed in a/gebra. 

ALGEDO, the name of an accident which ſometimes hap- 
pens in a gonorrhcea, by the ſtoppage of the running ſvon 
after it appears. Calomel repeated ſo as to purge, brinys 
back the running, and the difficulties and danger diſ- 
appear. | 

ALGENEDB, or ALGENIB, in Aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, on the right ſide of PEK SEUS. 

ALGIABARII, a Mahometan ſect of predeſtinarians, who 
attribute all the actions of men, good or evil, to the agency 
or influence of God. 

The Agiabarii ſtand oppoſed to the ALK ADARII. 

ALGOIDES, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant to a genus 
of plants, called by Micheli and Linnzus,zaNNICHELLIA. 

ALGOL, or Meduſa's Head, a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 
nitude, in the conſtellation PERSEUS. 

ALGONOUIN, one of the chief American languages, 
ſpoken eſpecially in Canada, or New France. The Algon- 

vin is one of the two principal languages ſpoken in the 
orthern America, the other is the Huron, 
It takes its name from an ancient people of the ſame deno- 
mination, now almoſt extinCt, the Iroquois being the only 
remains. 


The Aigonquin tongue is ſpoken, with ſome diverſity of 
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dialects, by moſt of the natives ſrom the tiver Si. Laurence 

to that of Miſſiſſippi. ; 
The baron la Hontan has given a little dictionaty cf the 
Algonquin language. Reland bas allo given a gloſs on le- 
veral words of the ſame, The firſt is entitled Mem. de 
Americ. Septent. Hag. 1703; the laſt is in his D. ff. 
Miſc. p. 3. Diff. 2. 

ALGOR is uſed, by ſome Medicinal Nyiters, to denote a 
preternatural coldnefs or chilneſs in a part. Muys ſpeaks 
in this ſenſe, of an alyor of the arm, auended with 22 
atrophy. 

ALGORAB, a fixed far, of the third magnitude, in the 
right wing of the conſtellation Cokvus. 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic term, which ſome authors, aud 
eſpecially the Spaniards, make uſe of to ſipniſy the prat- 
tical operation of the feveral parts of ſpre/cus arithmetic, 
or algebra. | 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the practice of common 
arithmetic, by ten numeral figures. 

Algorithm is properly the art of numbering truly, ang 
readily ; and comprehends the ſix common rules of arith.. 
metic.— It is ſoreumes called leviſita nume ai, 

We ſay, the a goritihm of integers, the aigorithm of frac. 
tions, the algorithm of ſurds, &c. 

ALGOSAREL, in B:t« uy, a name uſed by Avicenna, aud 
ſome other authors, for the common wild cairvt, or 
DAUCUS ſylve/ty 3s. 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spuniſh Policy, a ſerjeant ot official 
of a judge, or magiſttate, appointed to fee his decrees 
executed, 

ALHABOR, among the Arabian Afrenemers, is that tur 
commonly called SIR1vU 5s. > 

ALHAGI, the pen 1hrrny BROOM of Syria. The inhab;. 
tants of Aleppo gather from it a new kind of manna, th. 
grains of which are ſomewhat larger than . The 
leaves are of a hot drying nature, and the natives uſe the 
flowers as a purpative; one handful of which boiled in 
water ſuffices for a dole. 

ALHANDAL, a term in the Arabian Pharmacy, bgniſying 
colecynth,— The TROCHES, of athandal, trochijci alhandu!, 
are a kind of TROCHEs, compoſed ot colorynth, bdel{iurn, 
and gum tragacanth, 

The word is formed of the Arabic hendal, or handbal, x 
name for colocynthis, 


They are eſteemed good purgatives, and are uſed on divers 
occaßons. 

ALHEN, in Nature! Hiflory, a name by which Dr. Shaw, 
and others, have called a genus of plants, ſince named by 
Linnæus LawsoxnTA. 

ALHIDADE, or AL 1DADE, the index or label of an aſtro- 
nomical, or geometrical inftrument, for taking of heights 
or diſtances, 

The word is Arabic, and it ſignifies the ſame thing,—ln 
Greek and Latin, it is called $uzTga, dicpira, aid intra 
fiduciæ, fiducial line. 

Ihe alhidade is a kird of ruler, moveable on the centre of 
the inſtrument ; and carrying two SIGHTS, Which 418 
ereAed perpendicularly at the two extremities of it. 

ALHIRTO, in /4//ronemy, à fixed ſtar of the third magni- 
tude, in the conſtellation CarRiconn, This is other- 
wife called eu,, pailing. Near this flor, in ihe year 
Coo, appeared a new ſtat, which laſted twenty-one yeats, 
and then diſappeared again. 

ALI gives the denomination to a ſc, or diviſion, among 
the Mahometans, who adhere to the right of ſucceiſion 
of Ali, the fourth caliph, or ſucceilor of Mabomet, and 
the reform of 17 ffelmaniſm introduced by him. Salc's 
Prel. Diff. 

The ſectaries of A; are more particularly called Sites, 
and ſtand oppoſed io the Sanniics, or lect of Omar, vho 
adhere to the law, as left by Mahomet, Abubcker, and 
Omar. 
Ali was couſin of Mahomet, and ſon-in-law of that pro- 
phet, baving married his daughter Fatimah. After Ma- 
homet's death, great diſputes aroſe about the ſucceſſion; 
many ſtood for Ali, but Abubeker was preferred, and 
elected the ficlt kaliph. Ali took his turn, after the death 
of Othman. 
Ihe Perſians are the chief adherents to the ſect of Alt, 
whom they hold to have been the legitimate ſucct ſſor of 
Mahomet, and Abubceker an uſurper. On the contrary, 
the Turks are of the ſe of Omar, and hold Ali in ex- 
ecration, having raiſed a furious civil war among the 
Muſſe men. 
The Perſian emperors of the family of Sophi pretend to 
be the direct deſcendants from 4, but the deſcent is 
very darkly made out, 
The diſtinguiſhing badge of the followers of Ali, is 3 
red turban, which is won by the Perfians, who are 
hence called in deriſion, by the Turks, #//-bachi, q. d. 
red heads. | 
Ali is reputed the author of divers works, particularly 
a Centiloquium, in great repute among the Arabs and 
Perfians 3 


'A'LI 


Perfiars ; part of which has been publiſhed in Eagtih 
b 8888 * 
M rs | | 

9 d age the Spaniards. | 


Among other articles agreed on by the jonto, which was | 


_— the emperot Charles V. in 1326, in favour 
J Nen ers BS boon one, that the Moriſcoes ſhould 
no longer ſpeak Algavareia, i. e. Mooriſh, or Arabic, but 
ſhould all ſpeak Ahameia, 1. e. Spaniſh, as it was called by 
the Moors, and all their writings and contracts ſhould be 
in that language» Geddes's Miſc. Tracts, tom. i. p. 23. 
ALIARBUCHA, in Natural Hiftory, the Arabian name 
for a 


ſame as the ſchupban, mentioned in Leviticus, and there 
jean. Levit. xi. 5. 
NNW a ſecond or facther writ iſſued from the 
courts of Weſtminſter, after a capiat, &c. ſued out with- 
| Fea. 
ALIBI, in Law, denotes the abſence of the accuſed from 
the place where he is charge with having committed a 
crime ; or his being elſewhere, as the word imports, at 
ime ſpecified. | | 
ALICA, inthe Ancient Phyſic and Diet, a kind of food; 


but the various accounts given of it by authors, make it | 


_ uncertain what it was; ſome repreſenting it as a fort of 
rain, and others as an aliment made of grain. 
he Greek word for alica was YoyJpr, which term, and 
#71001, ſeem to have been general names for all ſpelt 
_ or hulled grain, beaten or round into a pulp. 

- Ray, in his hiſtocy, ſays the alica differs from the xer- 
Frog, a+ the genus from the ſpectes. | ; 
ALICARLA, in Ancient Hiſtory, a term ſynonymous with 

proſtitutes. 8 3 | 
ALL:ATICA, an Arabian weight. - 
ALICES, in Medicine, ſpots preceding the ſmall- pox. 
ALICULA, in Antiquity, a kind of pueriſe habit worn by 
the Roman children. ; 
The elicula was a fort bf chlamys : ſome explained it by 
tu nien manicata. 
ALIDES, in the Mahometan Hiſtory, the deſcendants of 
Ali, otherwiſe called Fatimites, a ; 
The Alides had a ſtrong ſtruggle with the Ommiades, for 
, the kaliphate, or ſucceſhon of Mahomet ; which is the 
ahometan a 
As wah name piven to a kind of ſea-ſnail, 
the hiſtory of which is given by Swammerdam. Bib. 
Nat. tom. i. p. 380. eee AO : 
ALJUMBUT, or as ſome write it, gembut, a name given 
by the Arabians, Avicenna, and others, to a ſpecies of 
Acacia, which they alſo call the Nabathæan pod, and 
ceration, or ſiliqua, and which ſome have ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with the common carob ; but they expreſsly dif- 
. . tinguiſh it, by ſaying that it is an aſtringent, whereas 
the other is gently purgative; and that the fruit of it was 
given in hemorrhages. Nay, Iſidore goes fo far as to ſay, 
that the acacia juice of the ſhops was made of its fruit, 
- white unripe. 
ALIEN, in Law, a ſtranger or perſon born out of the 
| king's allegiance ; or under the juriſdiction of ſome other 
ſovereign; and not naturalized, or made a denizen. 
Of thele there ate two kinds; viz. alien friends, who 
are of thoſe countries which are at peace and league 
with us; and alien enemies, Who are of countries at war 
with us; to which ſome add a third, viz, alien infidels. 
A man born out of the land, but within the limits of the 
king's obedience beyond the ſeas 3 or of Engliſh parents 
out of the king's obedience, provided the parents at the 
time of the birth be of ſuch obedience, is no alien, but a 
ſubject of the king, flat. 2. 25 Edw. III. commonly call- 
ed the ſtatute De natis ultra mare. | 
Add, that if one born out of the king's allegiance come. 
and dwell in England, his children begotten here are 
not aliens, but denizens. 
By the ſtat. 11 and 1 W. III. cap. 6. all perſons be- 
ing the king's natural born fubjects, may inherit as heits 
to their anceſtors, though their anceſtors were aliens. 
Children of un ambaſſador in a foreign country by a 
wife who is an Engliſh woman, are natural born fub- 
jects by the common law. 7 Rep. 11. And if an Eng- 
liſh merchant living beyond fea, marries a wiſe there, 
and hath a child by her and dies, this child is born a de 
nizen, and ſhall be heir to him, notwithſtanding the 
Vife bean alien. Cro, Car, bog. Perſons born in Eng- 
liſh plantations are natural born ſubjects. 
An alien can hold no land by deſcent or purchaſe, br be 
tenant by the courteſey, or in dower; and if he purchaſe, 
the king ſhall have itz but he may purchaſe a houſe for 
years ſor habitation, during his reſidence, as veceſſary; 
for trade, If an alien merchant leaves the kingdom, the 
king ſhall have the leaſe; if he be no merchant, the 
king (hall have his leaſe for years, though it were for his 
| habitation; and by the ſtat. 32 H. VIII. there is a pe- 
| Vor. I. Ne 11, 


which the Moriſeoes in Spain give | 


e kind of rat; common in that country, and | 
good 1 . according to Bochert; who thinks it the 


nalty for letting houſes to an. 5 Rep. £62, —y Rep. 
18.—1 Inſt, 2. 129.— 2 Inſt, 741. 
A deviſe of lands to an alien is void; and if à man be 
bound to an alien enemy in a bond, it is void to him, 
but the king ſhall have it. 
Aliem, however, may obtain goods and perſonal eſtate 
by trade, &c. and may bring actions for che ſame z but 
an alien enemy cannot maintain any action whatever, 
nor obtain any thing lawfully within the realm. 1 Bulft, 
124, Terms de Ley. 36. ; | 
Aliens are not to be returned on any jury; but where an 
alien is party in a cauſe, the jury are to be half denizens 
and half aliens, except in caſes of high treaſon. 2 Inſt. 
17. By the ſtat. 12 W. III. cap. 2. aliens are incapable of 
being members of parliament, or of enjoying offices; 
neither have they any vote for the election of members. 
Hob. 274. Aliens likewiſe are by ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment put under ſeveral other reſtriftions, with regard to 
exerciſing trades, taking apprentices, and are likewiſe 
diſabled from being factors in the plantations, &c, 
AL1ENS duty, an impoſt laid on all goods imported into 
| England, by aliens, or denizens, and even on certain 
goods imported by natural ſubjects, if they be brought 
on foreign bottoms, over and above what is paid for the 
ſame goods imported by Britiſh, and in Britith ſhipping. 
12 Stat. Car. II. 
= duty is otherwiſe called perty cuſloms, and naviga- 
tion duty. | 
Fiſh, dried or ſalted, and codfiſh, or herring, not caught 
in Britiſh veſſels, and cured by Britiſh, pay @ double 
aliens duty. 
Aliens duty outwards, is taken off by the ſollowing acts. 
12 Car. II. cap. 4.—25 Car. II. cap. 6.-5 Ann, cap. 
27.—b Ann, cap. 10.—7 Ann, cap. 7. —9 Ann, cap. 
6. —8 Geo. I. cap. 15.—11 Geo. I. cap. 59. 
Scavage, package, and balliage, payable to the city of Len» 
don, are properly alien duties. On what footing attens 
are permitted to import foreign commodities into Great 
Britain. See DuTyY. 
ALIEN is ſometimes uſed, in Middle Age mur iters, for er- 
empt. Du-Cange. 
AL1EN-amy, or alien friend. See ALIEN. F 
ALIEN prioriet, a ſubordinate kind of monaſteries in Eng- 
land, belonging to, and dependent on, other monaſteries 
in foreign countries. Vide Dudg. Monaſt. Abr. p. 44- 
ALIENATION, ALIEN ATI, in Law, the act of making 
a thing another man's; or the altering or transferring 
the property, and poſſeſſion of lands, tenements, or 
other things from one man to another. 
To alienate, or alien in MORTMAIN, is to make over 
lands or tenements to a religious community, or other 
body politic, 


To alienate in FE E, is to ſell the fee-fimple of any land, 
or other incorporeal right. 

All perſons who have a right to lands may generally 
alien them to others; but ſome alienaticns are prohibited: 
ſuch as alienation; by tenant for life, &c. whereby they 
incur a forfeicure of their eſtate. 1 Inſt. 118. 

By the ſtatute of Edward I. a bar was put to alienations 
by what we call entails, which is an expedient for pro- 
curing perpetuities in families; but counter-expedients 
were deviſed to defeat this intent, and a practice was in- 
troduced of cutting off entails by fines, and of barring 
remainders and reverſions by recovertes, | 

The ſtatute for alienations in Henry the Seventh's time, 
had a great effe on the conſtitution of this kingdom : as 
among other regulations of that reign, it tended to throw 
the balance of power more into the hands of the people, 
By the ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. fines for alienatrons are 
taken away. 


Crown lands are only alienable under a faculty of perpe- 
tual redemption. 
The council of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk 
to alienete his benefice, prebend, or the like. 
By the laws of the ancient Jews, lands could only be 
alienated for the ſpace of fifty years. At each return of 
the jubilee, all returned again to the primitive owners, 
or their deſcendants, to whom the lands were originally 
allotted, at the firſt diſtribution of Canaan. 
ALIENATIO a familia, See ABDICATION. 
ALIENATION office, is an offige to which all writs of cove» 
nants and entry, upon which fines are levied, and reco- 
veries ſuffered, are carried, to have fines for alienation 
ſet and paid thereon, 
ALIFORMES, muſcutt, à pair of muſcles ariſing from the 
pterygoid bone, and ending in the neck of the lower-jaw, 
towards the internal ſeat of the head, : 


They are thus called from ala, wing, and forma, ſhape, 
as refembling wings. * 
0 


| cur in our ancient records = 
2 4 


AL1FORMES proceſſus, in Anatomy, the pro ninences of 
8 which often oc+ 


0s CUNEIFORKME., 
ALI multi, AL11 de regno, are 

orians, Theit men- 
ing 


ALI 


Jug has oetafoned much diſpute. Dr. Brady will have 
them 5 ſigtiky only tenants in capite; which Mr. on. 
rel endeavours to refute, and ſhew that they denote the 
whole commons of the kingdom. Hiſt. of Eng. tom. i. 
Appen. 3 
ALtMA, among Miperali/?s, a kind of ſand found in gold 
mines, out of which lead is extracted. | 
ALIMENT, ALIMENTUM, in a phyſical ſenſe, is what- 
ever may be diſſolved, and turned into chyle, ſo as to 
be afterwards converted into blood, for augmenting the 
body, or repairing its continual waſte. 

The word is formed of alere, to nouriſh. See CHYLIF- 

CATION, DiGEsT1ioON, Foop, and NUTRITION. 

ALIMENT of plants, See PLANTS. | 
ALIMENTARY, AtimenTaAL, ſomething that relates 
© to aliment, or food. 
| The ancient phyſicians held, that every humour conſiſts, 
of two parts; an alimentary, and an excrementitious one. 
ALItMENTARY duet, duttus alimentalis is a name given by 

Dr. Tyſon, and ſome others, to that part of the body 

through which the food paſſes, from its reception into 

the mouth, to its exit at the anus; including the gula, 
ſtomach, and inteſtines. 

Dr. Morgan conſiders the whole alimentary tube (includ- 
ing the / ry inteſtines, and laQteals), as conſtituting 
one gland; of the like nature, ſtrufture, and uſe, with 

the other glands of the body. 

Every gland has its vaſa, Lfwentia, ſecretoria, and expur- 

gator ia, together with its common ventricle, where the 

matter brought thither is firſt prepared by digeſtion, &c. 

— In this grand primary concoCtive gland, the gula from 
the mouth of the @fopbagns to its vas deferens the ſtomach, 

is its common receptacle, the lacteals are its vaſa ſecr- 

tor ia, or recipient trainers, and the inteſtines from the 

Fylorus to the anus conſtitute its ves expurgatorium, or 

common expurgatory duct. The aCtions therefore, of 

this, as of every other gland, are principally four, viz. 
ſolution, ſeparation, glandular colature or — and 
- evacuation or expurgation. 

The whole dufus alimentalis, from its uſes, may be ordi- 
narily divided into four parts, 1, That which conveys 
the food, called the @/ophagus. 2. That which digeſts, 


or corrodes it, called the fomach. 3. That which diſtri- | 


butes the chyle, called the inte/lines. 4. That which 
empties the feces, called the rectum. Phil. Tranſ, N“ 
.. . and 33. | 1 
This duct is ſaid to be the true characteriſtic of an ani- 
mal, or proprium guarto modo; there being no animal 
without it, aud whatever has it, being properly enough 
ranged under the claſs of animals. Plants receive their 
nouriſhment by the numerous fibres of their roots, but 
have no common receptacle for digeſting the food re- 
ceived, or for carrying off the recrements. But in all, 
even the loweſt degree of animal life, we may obſerve a 
ſtomach and inteſtines, even where we cannot perceive 
the leaſt formation of any organs of the ſenſes, unleſs 
that common one of feeling as in oyſters. Phil. Tranſ. 
N 269. p. 776, ſeq. 
Dr. Wallis deduces an argument from the ſtrufture of 
the alimentary tube in man, to prove that he is not natural- 
ly carnivorous. To the cogency of which, Dr. Tyſon 
makes ſome N Phil. Tranſ. Ne 269. p. 777. 

ALIMENTARY dad, is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the 
thoracic duct. 

ALIMENTARY law, lex alimentaria, was an old law among 
the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find ſul- 
tenance for their parents. 

ALIMENTARI1 puri, &c. were certain children main- 
tained and educated by the munificence of the emperors, 

in a ſort of public places, not unlike our hoſpitals. 
Trajan was the firit that brought up any of theſe all- 
mentary boys. He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus 
Pius did the fame for a number of maids, at the ſolici- 
tation of Fauſtina; and hence, in ſome medals of that 
_ empreſs, we read PYELLAE FTANSTINIANAE.— 
Alexander Severus did the like, at the requeſt of Mam- 
mæa: and the maids thus educated are called Mam- 
mæanæ. 

ALIMENTATION is uſed by ſome naturaliſts, for what 
we more ordinarily called NUTR1TION. 

ALIMONY, AL1xox1a, properly ſigniſies nouriſhment, 
or maintenance: but in a modern ſenſe, in Law, it de- 
notes that portion, or allowance, which a married wo- 
man ſues for. upon any occaſional ſeparation from her 
huſband, wherein ſhe is not charged with elopement or 
adultery. | 
This 2 anciently called rationabile effoverium, reaſonable 
maintenance, aud wag recoverable onJv in the ſpiritual 

court; but now it is recoverable alſo in chancery. 
Where a woman is divorced a menſa & thro, ſhe may 
foe her huſband in her own name for alimony, or main- 


tehance, out of her huſband's eſtate, during the ſepara- | 


ALI 


und it will be allowed except in the take of 


and adultery, as aforeſaid, 1 Inſt, 235. _ n 
ALIMOS, in Botany, the name 
Greek writers to the comm 
been thus called, from its * of palling 
| wird ad making it inſen 
thirſt. 


rolled themſelves naked in the duſt. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written aeg. 
ALIOS baton, in chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle to 


the ſtrange fiſh called Artedi, Lorn 
others Rana piſcatrix. n oo ns by 


ALI|PANOS, in the Ancient 
to dry topical medicines, 
The word is f \ 

e word is ſometimes alſ6 written alipantos. It! = 
ly Greek, aura, compounded of the priediches? 44 224 
amaze, pingueſcere, fo fatten. In which ſenſe at; ana 
ſtands oppoſed to lipara, or plaſters, which have 15 in 
their compoſition; called alſo by Celſus, lenia. 
3 =. the _ 3 to 5 remedies applied to 
reſh wounds, to check the inflammati 

1 8 ny 2 2 8 

IPILARIUS, or ALiPiLus, in Autigui 
belonging to the baths, who, by means E — 
en plaſters, took off the hairs from the AL, or arm pits 
The women who performed this office were called 2 5 
trices, and partiltriæ. 5 * 
The allpilus anſwered to what the Greeks called pune 
The ncient Romans made i f clear 

e anci s made it a point of cleanli 

keep the arm-pits clear and 22 In 5 
went farther, and took off the hair from their arms, le 
and other parts, with pitch and roſin, and by the * 
an inſtrument for that purpoſe, _ 
 ALIPOW MoxT1s CRI, a kind of white turbith, which 
is a ſtrong purgative. It is to be found in ſeveral places 
of Languedoc, particularly near Cete, whence the mo- 
dern botaniſts have giveu it its name. It is ſometimes 
uſed inſtead of ſena; which, however, may be dangerous, 

ſince it is a much ſtronger purgative. 

ALIPTA, from aN, I anornt, in the Ancient Cymnaſtici 
an officer appointed to anoint the athlee. * 
In which ſenſe the aliptæ amount to the ſame with what 


Phyfic, an appellation gi 
or fuch as — no fat — 


are otherwiſe called un&ores, and Jatralipte, 

ALIpTa is ſometimes alſo uſed, in a Jeſs proper ſenſe, for 
_ or ſuperintendant of the exerciſes of the 
albleta, 


In which ſenſe, alipta is ſynonymous with gymna/? 
pedotriba. Hs CY 98 do 

ALIPTERIUM, rue, in Antiquity, a place in th 
ancient palgſiræ, where the adds wo — op; 
their exerciſes, 

The alipterium, or alipterion, was otherwiſe called Et. z 0+ 
THESION, and wnttuarium; ſometimes alſo crema. 
ALIQUANT part, is that which will not meaſure or di- 
vide any number exactly. Or an aliquant part is that 
which being taken any number of times, is always greater 
or leſs than the whole. See MeasurRE. 
Thus 5 is an aliquant part of 12; for being taken twice, 
it falls ſhort z and when taken three times, it exceeds 12. 

The aliguant parts of a pound, or 204, are, 


36 an aliguant part compoſed of a tenth and 20th. 
. of a 5th and a 10th. 


75. 
8. 
Gs. 

115. 

121. 

131. 

145. 

s 


of a 4th and a tenth. 
of two gths. | 
of a 4th and a 5th. 
of a half and a 20th. 
of a half and a 10th. 
of a half, a 10th, and a 20th. 
of a half and a 5th. 
18 of a half and a 4th. 
165. of a half, a Sth, and a 10th. 
175. of a half, a 4th, and a 1oth. 
18s, of a half and two 5ths, 
195. of a half, a 4th, and 5th, See MULTIPLICaTiON. 
ALIQUOT pert, is ſuch part of any number or quantity, 
as will exactly meaſure it, without any remainder, - 
Or, it is a part, which being taken a certain number of 
times, becomes equal to the whole, or integer. | 
The word is formed of aliguoties, any number of times. 
Thus 3.is an aliquot part of 12 ; becauſc, being take 
four times, it will juſt meaſure it. 
The aliquot parts of 201. ate, 1 


101. half of 20s, 25. 6d, an cighth, 

$5. a fourth, 15. 8d. a twelfth. 

45. a fifth, 15. 4d. a fiſteenth. 
238. a tenth. | 15s. 3d. a ſixteenth. 


15. a twentieth. 
| 6s. Sd. a third. 
35. 4d. a fixth., | 


10d. A twenty-fourth, 
84. a forty-eighth. 


gion, either in the chancery, or in the ſpiritual court; 


To 


AL K 


To multiply by the help of alignot parts, ſee Mor xrirri- 
ON. | bes 
We muſt not confoudd an aliguet part with that of a com- 
menſurable ; for every aliquot part is a commenſurable, but 
not vice verſa. Thus four is commenſurable with fix, but 
is not an al-quert part of it. Phil. Tran. Ne 41, 

ALIS ANDERS, myrnium, in Botany, 

tandria digynia claſs. charac thi 
e flower ; the principal umbel is unequa), the 
ſmall ones are ereCt ; they have no involucrum, and the 
empalement of the flowery are ſcarce diſcernible ; the 


have five ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are a little | 
— and five ſtamina the length of the petals, termi- | 


nated by ſingle ſummits; the germen is ſituate under 
the flower, ſupporting two ſtyles, crowned by headed 
ſtigmas ; the germen afterwards turns to an almoſt 
globular fruit, which ig ſtreaked, and ſplits in two, each 


containing one moon- ſhaped ſeed, convex on one fide, | 


marked with three ſtreaks, and plain on the other. There 
are five ſpecies. ; 
Aliſanders uſed to be ordered by the college for medicinal 
uſe, but is ſeldom now preſcribed ; and at preſent is ſel- 
dom cultivated in gardens, though formetly it was greatly 
uſed in the kirchen, before celery was ſo much cultivated, 
which hath taken place of a{anders, and entirely ſuper- 
ſeded the uſe of it, 
Tue ancient Greeks have plainly deſetibed two different 
lants under this name; the one the common aliſanders. 
the other the 1 ara Cilicium, or Cilician parſley. 
The former of theſe plants ioves moiſt and rich ground, 
and the other grows ne where but on rocky-hills, and 
in the drieſt and moſt barren places. Pliny not obſerving 
that the ancient writers knew two plants under this name, 
accuſes them of an error, in ſaying that the /mjrnizm loved 
dry and barren places, whereas the Romans, who cul'i- 
vated the ſnyr nium at that time, found it delighted only 
in rich moiſt ſoils ; but the anciemts, whom he cenſures 
thas, had ſpoke what he records of the petroſelinum, not | 
of the great water ſmyrnym, 
ALISMA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the plantago 
aquatica, or water PLANTAIN., In the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
it is a genus of the hezandrin polygynia claſs. * 
ALITE>, in Aw'iguity, a name given to thoſe birds which 
afforded auguries by their wings and flight. D FR 
ir 


In this ſenſe alites ſtand oppoſed to oscixxEs, or 
which gave auguries by their mouths, by ſinging, or 
croaking, &c. | 
To the claſs of alites, belong the buzzard, ofprey, &c. 
To that of esc1NXEs, the crane, raven, owl, &c. 
The word is Latin, formed from ala, a wing. 
ALKA, in Ornithology, the name of 2 water-bird, of the 
diver kind belonging to the claſs of an/eres in the Linnæ- 
an ſyſtem, and called, in different parts of England, the 
aul, the razor bill, and the murre. It approaches to the 
ſize of the common duck, and its head, neck, back, and 
tail, are all black; its belly and breaſt, and up half way 
of the throat, are white. The alt in Norway very much 
reſembles this in ſize, ſhape, and colour; though Pon 
topiddan repreſents the latter as peculiar to that country. 
It is found on the rocks on the {ea coaſts, and makes no 
neſt, laying its eggs in ſome hoilow of the naked rock. 
| c eggs are veiy large, and are white, wich black 
pots. 
ALKADARII, a ſect among the Mahometans, who deny 
any eternal, fixed, divine decrees; and are aſſerters of 
ree will. 

he word is formed from the Arabic, altadar, which 
* decree. | 

e Alkadarit are a branch of MoATAZALITESs. They 

ſtand oppoſite to the ALG1AaBAR11. 
ALKAHEST, or Al cAukEs r, in Chemiftry, a word coined 
by Paracelſus to ſignify a moſt pure and univerſal men- 
firuum, or diſſolvent, wherewith ſome chemiſts baye pre- 
tended adequately to reſolve all their bodies into their firſt 
matter, and to perform other extraordinary and unac- 
countable operations. | 
The word alcabeft is originally German, compounded of 
al and geeft, i. e. all ſpirit. 
The two eminent Ab Rs, Paracelſus and Helmont, ex- 
preſly declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, ca- 
pable of reducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homoge- 
neous as mixed, into their ens primum, or original matter 
whereof they are compoſed; or into an uniform equable 
and potable liquor, that will unite with water, and the 
Juices of our bodies; yet will retain its ſeminal vircues ; 
and if mixed with itſelf again, will thereby be converted 
into pure elementary water. Whence they alſo imagined 
it would at length reduce all things into water. 
This declaration, ſeconded by the aſſeyeration of Hel- 
mont, who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſe- 
cret, has excited the ſucceeding chemiſts and alchemiſts 
to the purſuit of ſo noble a men/iryum. Mr. Boyle was ſo 


a genus of the pen- | 
Its characters are theſe; it has an | 
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wrought on equinocti 


toud of it, that he frankly acknowledges be had rather 
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have been maſter thereof than of the philoſophers ſtono. 
The different conjectures of chemiſts, with relation to 
the matter of the altabeſt, are innumerable. Boerhaave 
cems to enpec it from ſea-ſalt, and mercury together. 
Te bodies but ſome alchemiſt or other has fred on, 
as the object of his reſearches after the alt abel. Some 
al dew; others on rain - water, 
others on talc, others on zinc, others on antimony itſelf, 
— Foterius and Glauber confined themſelves to nie 
Beguinus did the ſame, only concealing it under the 
name of hermaphrodite ſalt. Angel Sala, fir Kenelm 
Digby, and ſeveral others, preferred vitriol. The diſci- 
ples of Paracelſus, commonly chuſe ſea-ſalt: Sandivor 

gius, Tachenius, Beverovicius, Boyle, and ſome others, 
water, Pollemanus, Mullerus, &c. founded all their 
hopes on black lead ; others preferred flint: ſome, pot - 
ters varniſh. Helmont pretends, that the albahr/t is pre- 
pared. from common ſaſt and raddiſh juice, unleſs his 
words are to be taken figuratively. Becher will have it 
made of a moſt penetrating mercurial earth; others of 
2 ſoliated earth Tra and an urinous ſalt, combined, 
digeſted, and circulated together; others, of ſpirit of 
wane, and ſalt of urine, coupled in due form; others of 
ſublimate mercury, and vitriol ; others of the ſame mer- 
cury, and highly rectiſied ſpirit of wine, frequently co- 
hobated; others of the ſapa of urine, expoſed to the 
magnetiſm of the air, &c, 

The generality of chemiſts take the altabefs of Paracel- 
ſus and Van Helmont for the ſame ; ſome others con- 
clude them to be entirely different things. It is certain 
theſe two authors ſpeak of their reſpective altabe/ts, in 
terms very different. Paracelſus only ſpeakz of his as a 
medicine for the liver, which would prevent diſorders 
of that viſcus, or even ſupply, and reſtore it, if entirely 
gone. Van Helmont chiefly ſpeaks of his as a men» 
{truum which would diſſolve all bodies. Cnoeffelius, 
after an exact compariſon of the ſeveral paſſages of Van 
Helmont, wherein the a/kaheft is mentioned, concludes, 
that what he elſewhere calls ignis gebepne, is not the 
ſame liquor with that which Paracelſus calls by the name 
of allabe; but with that which Paracelſus calls his cor- 
rofve ſpecific, which appears to be a different thing 
from his alkaheft ; fince Patacelſus never uſed his ſpecific 
internally, nor does Helmont, in all his writings, men- 
tion one word concerning the internal uſe of his altabeſt, 
though he commends it externally for the leproſy, And 
it appears from Paracelſus himſelf, that it was only on 
account of its external application, that he ranked is 
among medicines, | 
Helmont is expreſs, tbat this merfiruum is entirely the pro- 
duct of art, and not of nature — Though, ſays he, a ho- 
* mogeneal part of elementary earth may be artificially 
© converted into water, yet I deny that the ſame can be 
done by nature alone; for no other agent js able to 
© tranſmute one element into another. And this he of» 
fers as a reaſon why the elements always remain the 
ſame — It may let ſome light into this affair, to obſerve 
that Helmont, as well as Paracelſus, took water for the 
univerſal inſtrument of chemiſtry, and natural philoſo- 
phy; and earth for the unchangeable baſis of all things; 
that fire was aſſigned as the efficient cauſe of all things; 
that ſeminal impreſſions were Jodged in the mechaniſm of 
caith z and that water by diflolving and fermentiog with 
this carth, as it does by means of fire, brings every thing 
forth ; whence originally proceeded the animal, veget- 
able and mineral kingdoms; even man himſclf being 
thus at firſt created, agreeably to the account of Moſes, 
The great character or property of the gabel, we have 
obſerved, is, to diſſolve and change all ſublunary bodies, 
water alone excepted. The changes it induces proceed 
thus. 

1. The ſubject expoſed to its operation, is converted into 
its three principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, and af- 
terwards into ſalt alone, which then becomes volatile; 
and at length is wholly turned into infipid water. The 
mauner of application is by touching the body propoſed 
to be diſſolved, e. gr. mercury, gold-ſand or the like, 
once or twice with the pretended alkabe/t ; and if che li- 
quor be genuine, the body will on this be conyerted jnto 
its own quality of ſalt, 

2. It does not deſtroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies 
diſſolved thereby. Thus, gold is, by its action, re; 
duced to a ſalt of gold; antimony to a ſalt of anti- 
mony ; ſaffron to a ſalt of ſaffron, &c. of the ſame ſe- 
minal yirtues ox characters with their original concrete. 
By ſeminal virtues, Helmont underſtands thoſe vir- 
tues Which depend upon the ſtructure or mechaniſm of 
a body, and which make it what it is, Hence an ac- 
tual and genuine gurum potabile "_ readily be gained 
by the aſkabeſ, as converting the whole body of gold into 
ſalt, retaining its ſeminal virtues, and being withal ſolve 
ble in water, 


3- Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile by a 
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nd. est; and if, after volatilizing che ſolytnd, * bes Wthe 


„ gdiftiifed therefrom, the body is leſt ety inſipid water, 
- Equal in quantity to its original ſelf. ut depgyed of its 
ſeminal virtuts. Thus, if gold be dfftredþ the altabe/?, 
the metal firſt becomes falt, which is po ble gold ; but 
when the menſtruum, by a farther Application to fire, is 
diſtilled therefrom, it is left mere elementary Witer, 
Whence it appears, that pure water is the laſt produc- 
tion or effect of the alkaheft. = 
4. It ſuffers no change or diminution of force by diffolv- 
ing the bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtdins no re- 


in nature. 

| 5: It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free 
From fermentation and putrefaction; coming off as pure 
from the body it has diflolved, as when firft put thereon „ 

without leaving the leaſt foulnefs behind. 5 ö 
Van Helmont had another mer/truum, which he called 
rirculatum minus, ſaid to be prepared by a circulation of, 

nine weeks, from equal parts of ſpirit of urine reCtifed 
three times, alcohol, or highty reQified ſpirit of wine, 
and vinegar twice rectified. Thoſe who are acquainted; 

with the great effects which may be produced by theſe; 

" ſeparately, will readily believe that theſe by an intimate 

union may be converted into a menſtruum capable of do- 

ing ſurpriſing things; eſpecially as we know that neutral 
menſirua, as this mult be, will act upon ſome very hard 
bodies, which are not otherwiſe diſſoluble by acid, alka- 
line, watery, or ſpirituous men/?rua. | 
There ate various procefſes deſcribed, whereby the alla- 
ben may be procured, yet many, nevertheleſs, doubt of 
the pollbility of ſuch a Nang Though we bave 
the expreſs teſtimonies of Paracelſus, Helmont, Phila- 
© Tethes, Starkey, Faber, and others, that they were ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of the ſecret, yet many among the later 

Writers, as Boyle, Wedelius, Major, Martini, and others, 

rfiſt in holding it impoſſible, and even to involve con- 

- traditions. 

Either ſuch a menſtruum does not exiſt, or elſe there is 
not any body in nature which may not become an alka- 
beſt. For although certain ſubſtances have not hitherto: 

been combined with others, the daily diſcoveries in che- 
miſtry of combinations formerly believed impoſſible, ſeem 

to prove, that by certain management, and certain cir- 
cumſtances, any ſubſtance may be combined with all 
others; or, in other words, that all bodies may be diſ- 
© ſolved by any fingle ſubſtance. 

Kunckel very well ſnews the abſurdity of -rching for 
an univerſal ſolvent, by aſking, * If it diuy.ves all ſub- 

" © ſtances, in what veſſel can it be contained?“ MY 
The illuſtrious Boeihaave, after collecting every thing 

which has been ſaid by Helmont, and other chemiſts, 

with regard to this wonderful liquor, concludes in the 

following manner. Perhaps, ſays he, you may now 
© © be willing to know my opinion of this matter, and whe- 
© © ther I believe that any ot the chemilts were ever maſters 

* of this grand arcanum. To this I freely anſwer : Van 

Helmont complains, that the bottle was once given him, 

© but that it is taken away again; and therefore he could 

* not make many experiments with that liquor. And 

© Paracelſus does not ſay ſo many, and ſo great things 

of his ſolvent; and therefore I really do not know 
hat to ſay to it. This, however, I will venture to 
© ſay, that if you examine ſea-ſalt and mercury, by every 

* chemical method poſſible, you will never repent of 
pour trouble.” | | 
ALKAHEST is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe ſo as to 

comprehend all fixed ſalts volatilized, and reduced into 

2 quinteſſence. | 

ALKAHESTIC is uſed by ſome to denote the quality of 
bodies which are powerfully ſolvent. 

In which ſenſe, a/kahe/tic amounts to much the ſame 
with the menſtruous; except that the former imports a 
greater degree of the ſolutive power than the latter. Sec 

" MexSTRUUM. 

ALKALESCENT, denotes a matter ſlightly alkaline, or 
which begins to turn to the alkaline and putrid fermen- 
tation. 

'ALKALI. See ALKALY. | 

ALXAL1, in Botany. See KALI and SAL T-wort. | 

ALKALINE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that has the 

properties of an ALKALY, 

n this ſenſe we ſay, alkaline 

line ſubſtances, &c. 
'ALKXALINE, in Chemiſtry, is more peculiarly applied to 
" SALTS which will perliſt in, and bear a ſtrong fire, with- 
out flying away and vaniſhing in the air. In which ſenſe 

theſe alkaline falts are ſaid to be fixed. 3 
ALKALINE acrimony, in Medicine, ſiguifies a morbid qua- 
* 'lity'in the blood, which is indicated by a deſire of and 
; -«thirt after four things, loſs of appetite, and averſion to 

alkaleſcent food, nidorous eructations, putrid ulcers on 
the lips, tongue, and other parts in the mouth, fickneſs 
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ſalts, alkaline ſpirits, alka- 
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ben Fecbent u, beet, = kente gt Neat, 

wud and general uneaſineſs, a diſſolution of the lex 

"Vie e blood, the urine bigh-edtoured and red, It 
produces A. putteſcency in the blood, Sc, and js to be 
remedigu by the Tame means as the ſea- ſcur vy, and other 
putrid Mſordercks. © 1 

AL x{+.182, or A KAL IZ AT batten wobk cen ate 
ſuch de have their pores naturally ſo formed, that the 
are ft d be pierced, and put into motion, by che '3 mp4 
of an acid 885 upon them. 

ALKALIZATION, ALK ALIEZAT 10, in Chemiſtry the 
act of impregnating a liquor with an altaline fat. 
This is done either to make it a better diſſolvent for 
ſome particular purpoſes; or to load the phlegm, 10 28 
it may not riſe in diſtillaion, whereby the fpitituous 
parts may go over more pute. , | 

ALKALIZATION, is a name applied to operations, by 
which allaline properties are communicated to bodies; or 
to thofe by which %u is extracted from bodies which 
contain it, or in which it may be formed ; e. g. fpirir of 
tine is ſaid to be altalized, when it has been digeſted 
upon alkalt z a part of which it difſolves, and thence ac. 
quires allaline properties. On the other hand, when a 
neutral ſalt is decompoſed, in order to obtain its allaline 

baſis, this ſalt is ſaid to be altalized. Vegetable ſubſtan. 
ces when reduced to aſhes, may alſo be ſaid to be a/ta- 
lized; becauſe the aſhes contained fixed alkali. 

ALKALY, ALxat1, or ALCALY, in Chemiſtry, a name 
originally given by the Arabians to a falt extracted from 
the aſhes of a plant called KA LI; and by us glaſi-wert ; 
becauſe uſed in the making of glaſs, ; 
Afterwards, the term aſtalj became a common name for 
the lixivious falts of all plants: that is for ſuch ſalts as 
are drawn by lotion from their aſhes. . 
And hence, again, becauſe the original albah was found 
to ferment with acids: the name his ſince become com- 
mon to all volatite ſalts, and all terreſtrial lubſtances, 
which have that property. | | 

ALKALY, then, in its modern extenſive ſenſe, is any ſub- 
ſtance, which, being mixed with an acid, occaſions an 
ebullition and efferveſcence. | 
And hence ariſes the grand diviſion of natural bodies 
into the two cppoſite claſſpg of adds and altaiits, ; 
Boerhaave ſcarce takes Yhis circumſtance.to be enough 
to conſtitute any determinate claſs of bodies. In effect, 
altalies are not of one fimilar homogeneous nature; but 
there are two ſeveral forts of them. 4 
The firſt are obtained from vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances, by calcination, diſtillation, putreſaction, &c. 
Such are ſpirits of urine, ſpirits of hartſhorn, ſalt of tar- 
tar, &c, The ſecond are of the terreſtrial kind; as 
ſhells, chalk, &c. | 
Theſe two ſpecies of allalies, Boerhaave obſerves, differ 

widely from each other; having ſearce any thing in com- 
mon, but their being efferveſcidle with acids. The one 
is a claſs of native, hxed, ſcentleſs, inſipid, mild aſtrin- 
gent bodies; the other, a ſet of ſuch as are volatile, odo- 
rous, ſapid, cauſtic, aperitive, and are procured by art. 
Hence, adds the ſame author, mere 1 with 
acids muſt be allowed to be of itſelf inſufficient to de- 
termine the nature of an altah; and that ſuch a name, 
which properly denotes a cavſtic fiery ſubſtance, ſhould 
not be affixed to any mild and gentle body, as chalk, &c. 
but other properties and conſiderations are to be taken 
in, and particularly their taſte, which is pungent, the 
manner of procuring, and the change ot colour they 
Rn in bodies, 
ith regard to this laſt circumſtance, thoſe liquors 
which, being poured on ſyrup of violets, change it to a 
green colour, are altalies; as thoſe which turn it red, 
are acids. I hus oil of tartar turns it of a kindly green; 
and oil of vitriol, of a carmine red; and if to the ſyrup 
thus made red by oil of vitriol, oil of tartar be poured, 
it turns that part, wherewith it comes in contact, green: 
leaving the reſt ed ; and the like holds of oil of vittiol, 
poured on ſyrup made green by oil of tartar. But this 
change of colour is not peculiar to alkalies ; ſince a ſolu- 
tion of quick lime in the marine acid changes the colour 
of ſyrup of violets to a green. 
To the like effect, M. Homberg obſerves, that * a mere 
heat and bubbling ariſing upon the admixtuce of a body 
© with an acid, does not ſeem an adequate criterion of the 
© alkaline nature; ſince diſtilled oils of all kinds are found 
© to do thus much; and that many of them with more 
© vehemence than alkalies themſelves; ſo as ſometimes 
even to take fire, which alhaltes never do.“ 
The opinion that alkalies ferment only with acids, ſeems 
too haſtily taken up; for the different allalies will fer- 
ment with one another ; ſpirit of harſtthorn, ſpirit of 
wine, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and other volatile ſpirits of 
the alkaline kind, when in the dry form of ſalts, all fer- 
ment with ſalt of tartar, or other fixed 4/lalie of the 
lixivial kind, Spirit of ſalt is an a/talt, in regard to . 
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erment with ſulphur. A ſpirit of ſulphur may be "og 
pared ſo concentrated, that it will ferment violently with | 
water, which will become hot, and as it were 1 
on mixing the one with the other; yet water 1s cestai / 
neither an acid nor an alkalr. 85 

To the definition and character of an altali, therefore, 
M. Homberg adds this circumſtance; * that after the 
action, the mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a falt, | 
« or ſaline matter. — This excludes the oils above men- 
tioned; which do not, after efferveſcence, unite with the 
acids into a ſaline ſubſtance, but rather compoſe a reſinous 
All xivious ſalts have theſe characters of alkali.— And 
not only lixivious, but alſo all urinous ſalts, which are 
conſtantly found to imbibe acids with great eagernels, 
and, after ebullition, to unite and cryſtallize with them. 
Hence we have two kinds of alta ſalts, viz. fixed or 
lixivious z and thoſe that are volatrie or urin. 

But beſide alkali ſalts, there is an infinity of other bo- 
dies, not ſaline, which anſwer to the characters of at- 
hali, i. e. which produce much the ſame effects with 
acids as the alkali ſalts above mentioned.—And theſe al- 
baline matters are, in other reſpects, of different natures. 
Some, e. gr. are merely EARTHY; as quick- lime, mar- 
ble, chalk, & c. Others are METALLINE; among which, 
ſome have their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on 
them, as gold, tin, and antimony, which only diſſolve 
with aqua regia; filver, lead, and mercury, with aqua 
fortis 3 and the others with other ſorts of acids, as iron, 
copper, zinc, biſmuth, 8&c. There are others of the 
ANIMAL claſs; conſiſting 1. Of ſtony matters found in 
the viſcera of certain ſpeciesz as the calculus humannus, 
bezoards, crabs-eyes, &c.—2. Teſtaceous matters and 
ſhells; as pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh bones, the 
ſhells or coats of lobſters, crabs, &c.—3. The parts of 
animals, which by length of time, or ſome other cauſe, 
are become ſtony, or even earthy; as the foſſile unicorn's 
horn, &c. And laſtly, almoſt all ſtony marine ſubſtances, 
as coral, &c. ö 

After all, the alkaline property in fixed ſalts does not ap- 
pear to be native, but rather producible Y art. This 
opinion ſeems to have been firſt ſtarted by Helmont; be- 
fore him, it was the ſtanding opinion, that fixed a/kalies 
pre-exiſted in mixed bodies; and were only ſeparated or 
extricated from the parts of the compound. Helmont 
advanced, that they did not thus pre-exiſt in their at 
line form, but were productions of the fire, by whoſe 
violent action, part of the ſalt, which in the concrete is 
all volatile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the 
ſame body : and both melting together, are fixed into an 
all; which fixation he exemplifies by this circumſtance, 
that, when falt-petre and arſenic, thongh both volatile, 
are expoſed to the fire, they are fluxed by the operation 
thereof, and made to fix each other, 

Some late chemiſts, and particularly M. Geoffroy, carry 
the point ſomething farther; and aſſert, that all a/#a/: 
ſalts whatever, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the ef- 
fect of fire; becauſe, before any action of the fire, they 
lid not pre-exiſt in the mixt, wherein they afterwards 
appeared. . = 
Notwithſtanding all the ſeeming oppoſition and hoſtility 
between acids and altalies, they may be converted into one 
another; at leaſt, acids are convertible into altalies ; as Is 
chen at large by M. Geoffroy, the elder, in the Mem. 
& PAcad. an. 1717, where the nature and origin of alka- 
lies are ingeniouſly explained, p. 226. Hiſt. 34. 

{fait ſalts, according to this author, are only acids con- 
centrated in little molecules of earth, and united with 
certain particles of oil, by means of fire. 

When an acid, which we conceive in the general as a 
mall, ſolid, pointed ſpitulum, happens to be abſorbed or 
concentrated in a proper portion of earth, the whole be- 
comes denominated a 22 compound, neutral, or inter- 
mediate ſalt; becauſe the acid, thus incloſed in a ſheath, 
cannot excite the ſame ſavour as when diſengaged there- 
from; and yet excites a ſaline taſte; and for this reaſon 


is compound, &c. | 


Now, fire is the only agent capable of diſengaging the 
acid from the earth with which it is thus inveſted, Upon 
this the acid, being lighter than the earth, riſes and eva- 
porates, leaving the earth at the bottom of the veſſel ; 
which for this reaſon is called FIXED, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the acid, which is VOLATILE. This earth, thus 
deprived of its acid, is left with its pores open and 
empty, which before were filled; and withal, in ful- 
taining the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of 
the particles thereof, which give it an acrimonious taſte, 
ſuch as mere earth could never have. From this taſte it is 
called ſalt; and from its pores being open, and thus dif 
poſed to admit and imbibe new acids, it is called a/tal: 
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Now, it is not to be imagined, that an earth, which has 
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once been impregnated with acids, can ever be perfectly 
diveſted of it; there will ſtill remain ſome, though much 
leſs than before. So that an a/kali may be conceived as 
only a too ſmall quantity of acid, incloſed in too large a 
quantity of earth, 
The viſible and ſenſible fire is not the only agent c:pable 
of ſeparating acids from their earth; fermentation bas 
the ſame effect, in virtue of that pure active fire produced 
or concerned therein. Alkalies, therefore, ate the produe- 
tion either of the one, or of the other file; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the acids diſengaged from them; it being 
the diſunion of the parts of the ſame ſalt occaſioned by 
fire that produces both, the acids as well as the a/taiies. 
All the difference is, that the a/kali imbibes and retains 
certain corpuſcles of the fire, whereas nothing foreign is 
ſuperadded to the acid. 
On this principle every acid is volatile, and every alka/; 
ſhould be fixed, if the a/kali were only earth ; but in re- 
gard the little acid ſtill remaining in the a/kali, may be 
united with a portion of oil, as well as a portion of 
earth, and oil 1s known to be volatile; the compound, 
that is, the a/halr, mult be volatile, in caſe the oil prevail 
in it, 
In this caſe, the alkali is found to have a ſtrong, pene- 
trating, urinous taſte and ſmell; and is what we call a 
volatile urinous alkali ſalt. | 
Theſe things well conſidered, it will be eaſy to aſſign what 
mult enſue upon the ſeparations, or new unions, of the 
parts of. a mixt. 


An acid, it is evident, may become an tali, becauſe, af- 


ter having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be re- 


ſtored in a ſmall quantity to another matrix, either 
wholly earthy, or earthy and oleaginou*. In the firſt 
caſe, it will become a fixed altali; in the ſecond, it may 
be a volatile altalr, if in the ſuppoſed matrix the propor- 
tion of oil prevail over that of earth; and in this cale it 
will be urinous. 

Again, what before was fixed alkali, may become vola- 
tile, and urinovs, by depoſiting or diſcharging part of its 
earth, and taking oil in its ſtead. 

Theſe tranſmutations are not found equally eaſy and 
practicable in the three diffcrent kinds of mixts, or the 
three kingdoms, by reaſon of the diverſity of circum» 
ſtances that muſt concur in the operation. They ere 
much the molt rare and difficult in the mineral realm; 
becauſe, without doubt, the parts of minera!s are more 
cloſely tied together, and have, as it were, leſs play. The 
only inſtance chemiſtry hath hitherto produced, of a mi- 
neral acid's being converted into a fixed aikali, is in the 
operation of fixing ſalt-petre. | 

The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furniſhes a very 
large quantity of fixed altali ſalt ; and very little volatile 
altait : the animal kingdom, on the contrary, affords 
much volatile altali ſalt, and but little fixed. The foſ- 
file kingdom affords a very little native ſixed tali ſalt, as 
the Egyptian natrum, and the ſalts produced by lotion 
from ſaline earth about Smyrna, and ſome other places 
of the Faſt; and the chemiſts have alſo found a method 
of converting nitre into a fixed ali; but nobody hath 
hitherto produced a volatile i from the acids of the 
mineral kingdom. And yet, if acid ſalts of the vegetable 
kind be convertible either into FIXED or VOLATILE Ha- 
lies, why may not mineral acids be ſuſceptible of the ſame 
change, ſince vegetable acids are originally no other than 
mineral ones; for, from whence but the earth ſhould 
plants derive their acid juice ? 

In effect, M. Geoffroy has at length ſhewn the operation 
ſeaſible, by an actual transformation of the fame acid ni- 
tre into a volatile urinous aii. Mem. de l' Acad. an. 
1717. 

By . way, it is to be noted, that the inſtance of Egyp- 
tian natrum, or nitre, furniſhes an ohjection againſt the 
general aſſertion of all altalies being artificial, or pro- 
duced by fire. Mr. Boyle, who had ſome ot this ſalt 
ſent him by the Engliſh ambaſſador, at the Porte, found 
that vinegar would work briſkly on it, even in the cold. 
© Whence, ſays he, it appears that the Egyptian nitre, 
acknowledged to be a native falt, and made only by the 
evaporation of the ſuperfluous water of the Nile, is 
yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt abourds with par- 
ticles that are ſo, though produced without any ptece- 
dent incineration, and the matter of it expoſed to 
the violence of the fire, to make it afford an altzli.” 
—He adds, * however, he does not know any other body 
in nature, except this, wherein the alkaline propertics 
© are not produced. And proceeds to give inſtances of 
alkalies being made from ſea-falt, and other acids; and 
ſhews, * how the ſame body, without the addition of any 
* other ſalt, may, by varying the manner of the fire's ap- 
© plication, be made either to afford little elſe than acitls 


or greater or leſs quantity of alkali.” Producib. of Chym. 
Princip. 
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ha Boe, followed by the tribe of —_ chemiſts, ſtrenu- | 


ouſly aſſert SAL alkali and acid to be the only univerſal 
principles of all bodies; and by means of theſe, they 
account for the qualities of bodies, and the reſt of the 
phenomena of nature; particularly thoſe in the animal 
economy, In a word, alkali and acid are ſubſtituted in 
the ſtead of matter and motion. 

Mr. Boyle and Bohnius attack this hypotheſis with great 
force of argument. In effect, it is at beſt but precarious 
to aſſirm, that acid and altaline parts are found in all bodies. 
When the chemiſts ſee aqua fortis diflolve filings of cop- 
per, they conclude, that the acid ſpirits of the menſtruum 
meet in the metal with an ai. upon which they work; 
but how unſafe a way of arguing this is, appears hence, 
that ſpirit of urine, which is allowed a volatile a'kal:, 
and accordingly makes a great conflict with aqua ſortis, 
readily diſſolves filings of copper, and that even more 
genuinely than the acid liquor. — So, when they ſce the 
magiltery of pearl or coral, prepared by dropping oil of 
tartar into the ſolution of thoſe bodies made with ſpirit 
of vinegar, they aſcribe the precipitation to the fixed al- 
kali of the tartar, which mortifies the acidity of the ſpirit 
of vinegar; whereas the precipitation would no leſs enſue, 
if, inſtead of the alia izate oil of tartar, that ftrong acid, 
oil of ſulphur per campanam, were uſed. 

It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, 
that when an acid is diſcovered in a body, the operation 
of that body on another, abounding with an /#alz, muſt 
be the effect of a conflict between theſe two principles? 
For an acid body may do many things, not ſimply as an 
acid, but on account of a texture or modihcaton, which 
endows it with other qualities as well as acidity. Thus, 
when the chemitlts ſee an acid menſtruum, as aqua fortis, 
ſpirit of ſalt, oil of vitriol, &c. diſſolve iron, they pre- 
ſenily aſcribe the effect to an acidity. in the hquors ; 
though weil dephlegmated urinous ſpirits, which they ho! 
to have a great antipathy to acids, will allo realiy qiſſolve 
crude icon, even in the cold, 

Farther, the patrons of this hypotheſis ſeem arbitrarily 
to have aſſigned offices to cach of their two principles, 
as the chemiſts do to each of their / prima, and the 
Peripatetics to each of their four elements. But it is not 
enough to ſay, that an acid, for inſtance, performs theſe 
things, and an elka/i thole ; and that they divide the ope- 
rations, and phenomena of natural budies between them ; 
aſſertions of ſuch moment ouyht not to be received with- 
ovt farther proof. 

Indeed, the very diſtribution of ſalts into acids and alia- 
lies, has ſomewhat arbitary in it; there being not only 
ſeveral things wherein the acids agree with alzalies, but 
alſo ſeveral things wherein each dilters from itſelf. Jo 
ſay nothing of the diverſity of fixed and volatile a/#4/:es 
above mentioned; ſome, as falt of tartar, will precipitate 
the ſolution of ſublimate into an orange- tawny ; others, 
as ſpirit of blood and hartſhorn, precipitate the ſame ſo- 
lution into a milky ſubſlance; and oil of tartar very 
ſlowly operates upon filings of copper, which ſpirits of 
urine and ha:tſhoin will readily diſſolve on the fire. And 
among acids themſelves the difference is no leſs; for 
ſome of them will difloive bodies which others will not; 
and this even where the menſtruum that will not difſolve 
the body, is reputed much ſtronger than that which 
does; as dephlegmated ſpirit of vinegar will difloive lead 
reduced to minute parts in the cold, which is an eſtect 
that chemiſts expeQed not from ſpirit of falt, Nay, one 
acid will often precipitate what another has diſlolved, 
and e contra; as, ſpirit of ſalt will precipitate ſilver out 
of ſpirit of nitte. Add, the properties peculiarto ſome par- 
ticular acids; as, that ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, diſ- 
ſolves camphor into an oil, and coagulates common oil into 
a conſiſtent ſubſtance like tallow z and though it will both 
corrode ſilver, copper, lead, and mercury, and kcep 
them diſſolved, it quickly lets fall almoſt'the whole body 
of tin. It is no wonder that the definitions given of acid 
and alkali ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial, ſince the 
chemiſts themſelves do not ſeem to have any determinate 
notion, or ſure marks, whereby to know them diltinctly. 
For to infer, that, becauſe a body diſſolves another, 
which is diſſoluble by this or that known acid, the ſol- 
vent mult alſo be acid; or to conclude, that if a body 
precipitates a diſſolved metal out of a confeſledly acid 
menſtruum, the precipitant mult be an ai, is preca- 
rious : ſince filings of ſpeltre will be diffolved by ſome 
alkalies, viz. ſpirit of fal ammoniac, &c. as well as by 
acids; and bodies may be precipitated out of acid men- 
ſtrua, by other acids, and by other liquors wherein there 
appears not the leaſt a{kalz, Add, that a ſolution of bil- 
muth, made in aqua fortis, would be precipitated both 
by ſpirit of ſalt, and by common water. Nor does that 
other criterion of acids and alfalies, viz. the heat, com- 
motion, and bubbles, excited upon their being put to- 
gether, appear more determinate; ſince almoſt any thing 
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fitted variouſly and vehemently to agitate the minute parts 
of a body, will produce heat in it. Thus, though wat 
be neither an acid, nor an alkali, it will grow . 
hot, not only with the highly acid oil of vitriol, but wit 
the altalizate fait of tartar, 

Neither is the production of bubbles on the mixture 
though accompanied with a hiſling noiſe, a certain fipn . 
ſuch production not being a neceflary effect of heat , 
cited by conflict, but depending on the peculiar diſpoſ- 
tion of the bodics put together, to extricate, produce, or 
intercept, particles of air.—-Hence, as oil of vitriol 
mixed in a due proportion with fair water, may * 
brought 10 make the water very hot, without exciting 
bubbles; ſo Mr, Boyle has found, that talizat- ſpirit 
of wine, drawn with ſome kinds of quick-lime, bein,r 
mixed with oil of vitriol moderately ſtrong, would Tx 
ford an intenſe heat, while it produced either no mani- 
felt bubbles at all, or ſcarce any; though the urinous 
ſpirit was ſtrong, and in other trials operated like an «. 
kali; and though, with the ſpiritof urine made per ſe, in 
the common way, oil of vitrivl will produce a great bing 
and a multitude of conſpicuous bubbles. On the ethics 
hide, ſome acid ſpirits, as that of verdegriſe made pure 
poured on ſalt of tartar, will frequently make a conflict. 
and produce a large ſroth, though not accompanied with 
any manifeſt heat. 

Many make the taſte the touchſtone whereby to try acid; 
and alkalies ; but there are a multitude of bodies, ' where. 
in we can ſo litile diſcern by the taſte which of the prin - 
ciples is predominant, that one would not ſuſpect there 
was a proin of either of them therein: ſuch are dia. 
monds, moſt gems, and many ignobler ſtones; pold, 
ſilver, mercury, &c. "There are alſo bodies abounding 
with aad or alktviznte falls, which either have no tate 
at all, or a quite dift-1ent one from that of theſe chemi— 
cal principles. — I bus, though glaſs be in great part com- 
poſed of a fixed au, it is infipid on the palate; and 
cryſtals of ſilver and lead, made with aqua fortis, and 
containing numerous acid particles of the menſtruum, 
manifeſt nothing of acidity in the mouth; the latter 
having a faccharine ſweetneſs, and the the ſormer an ex- 
treme bitternels. And even in vegetable ſubſtances of a 
manifeſt taſte, it is not eaſy to know by that, whether i; 
be the acid or the alkaline principle which predominates 
in them: as, in the eſſcntial oil of ſpices, and the grols 
empyreumatical oils of wood; and even in a/cohol of wine, 
which ſome contend to be an AC1tD, and others an alta“. 
Ihe peculiar properties of aikaltes and acids, and the cl- 
fects of their combination with each other, have been 
conſiderably explained by the modern diſcoveries of Dr. 
Black and others. Aſkaline ſubſtances yield a quantity 
of fixable air, by combining them with acids, and by 
other proceſſes. As their combination with this fluid is 
weaker than with acids, aitalies may be deprived of it by 
acids. Fire likewiſe will diſcharge it; and it may be ex- 
tricated by means of other a/ka/ine ſubſtances, with which 
it has a ſtronger afhnity. Thus mild volatile ati may 
be deprived of its air, or rendered cauſtic, by applying 
to it uncombined magneſia, fixed a,, or calcereous 
earth, while theſe ſubliances unite with the air, and we 
thereby rendered mild. Whea by any of theſe means, 
alkalies have been deprive! of their ſixabſe air, and are 
expoſed to an atmoſpherc in which particles of it coat, 
they readily abſorb it; unleſs they have been previouſly 
combined with ſome other ſubſtance as an acid, with 
which they preferably unite, and reſume their former 
ſtate. Calcareous carth, combined with fixable air, forms 
the ſeveral maſſes of lime-ftone, marble, chalk, Xe. 
When any of theſe ſubſtances are deprived of the air 
combined with them, they become pure calcareous earth 
or quick lime. Altaline ſubſtances combined with fix- 
able air, become capable of cryſtallization ; ſo that the 
extrication of this air deſtroys the uniform texture of 
marbles, calcareous ſpars, cryſtals of vegetable or of 
mineral altali. The conibivation of alkalies with fixable 
air diminiſhes their power of combining with other ſub- 
ſtances, which are incapable of expelling this air from 
them. Hence the power of a/kel:ne falts to diſſolve oil is 
leſlened, ſo that ſoap-boilers find it neceflary, in the 
preparation of ſoap, to deprive theſe ſalts by quick - lime 
of all the fixable air united with them. A.kaline lub- 
{tances combined with fixable air are called mild, aud 
when uncombined with it, cauſtic. In the former calc 
they efferveſce with acids, which they do not when rei- 
dered perfely caultic; the efferveſcence being occafioued 
by the diſcharge of the fixable air. Sce Neumann's Cbe- 
mical Works, by Dr. Lewis, and Macquer's Chem. Dict. 
See AIR, fable. 

Phyiciaus have various methods of adminiſtering ed «/- 
kaline ſults. When ſuch medicines are required, ſmall 
doſes are given warm every three or four hours, inter- 


poſing a purge now and then. When intermitting fe- 
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lets return, this method, for a few. days, is thought an ex- 


cellent preparation for the bark. The volatile aikaline (alt 

is either in a dry ot liquid form; when dry, it is called 

ſalt, when liquid, Hiri; the firſt is obtained by ſublima- 
fion, the ſecond by diſtillation, | | 

ALKANET, ſee Avitus, and LiTmosPERMUM. 

ALKEBLA, or ALK1B1.14. See KEBLA. 

ALKEKENGI, in Botany. See Winter CligrRyY. | 

ALKEKENGi, 4 medicinal fruit or berry, produced by the 
before mentioned plant, popularly alſo called the winter. 
cherry; of ſome uſe as an abſtergenr, diſſolvent, and 
diuretic. 5 "ep 
The ſruit is celebrated for its lithontriptic quality; and 
preſcribed to cleanſe the —_— paſſages of gravel, and 
other obſtructions. Its deterſive quality alſo recom- 
mends it againſt the jaundice, and other diſorders of the 

weir th. 

ALKERMES, in Medicine, &c. a term borcowed from the 

Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and 
confiltence of a confection: whereof the tre are the 
baſis. | 
The other ingredients are roſe-water, ſugar, ambergriſe, 
muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leaf gold, &c. 
but the ſweets are uſually omitted. 
'The crfefio alkermes is chiefly made at Montpelier, 
which place ſupplies moſt parts of Europe with it. 
Tt is ſaid to be better made there than it can be elſe- 
where; the reaſon of which doubtleſs is, that the drug, 
which gives it the denomination, is no where found ſo 
plentifully as there, 'The manner of preparing the grain 
for making the confection is deſcribed in the Phil. Tranf. 
N® 20. | 
It is much uſed as a cordial z eſpecially, ſays Dr. Quincy, 
among female preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them ; 
but that author decries its value in that intention, and 
thinks it ought only to be regarded as a ſweetener. 
Count Marfigli, in an inquiry into the compoſition of this 
medicine, ſfiews, that many of the ingredients wherewith 
the ancients ſo plentiſully loaded it, and which are till 
retained in it by the moderns, are not only uſeleſs, but 
burtſul ; more particularly the /aprs /azuli, by _—_ miſ 
takenly held cordial, on account of the appeatance of veins 
of gold in it; whereas, in reality, it is only a marcaſite of 
ſulphur and vitriol, and contains à great quantity of acid, 
directly repugnant to the alkaline nature of the KERMES, 
ard highly prejudicial in difeales where the blood tends 
to coagulation. 

ALEES, a tr in the conſtellation CRATER. 

ALKOHOL. See Ar.conoL. 

ALKORAN. See ALCORAN. | 

ALKUSSA; in Ichty:logy, a name given by the Swedes to 
a fiſh, which they alſo called /ake. It is a ſpecies of the 
SILURUS, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the /ilurus with only one cirrus, or beard, under the chin. 
The common /#/urus, which is the g/anus of the ancients, 
hasfour cirri. 

ALKY of lead, among Alchemi/ts, denotes a ſweet ſubſtance 
procured from lead. vs 

ALL Saints, in the Calendar, denotes a feſtival celebrated 
on the firſt of November, in commemoration of all the 
ſaints in general; which is otherwiſe called A!l-hallows. 
The number of ſaints being ſo exceſſively muitiplicd, it 
was found tov burthenſome to dedicate a fealt-day to 
each. ln reality there were not days enough, ſcarce hours 
enough, in the year for this purpoſe. Hence an expedient 
was had recourſe to, by commemorating fuch in combi- 
nation, who bad no peculiar days of their own. Boniface 
IV. in the niath century, introduced the fealt of All Saints 
into Italy, which was ſoon after adopted into the other 
churches. 

Al. L Souls, in the Calendar, denotes a ſcaſt- day held on the 
ſecond of November, in commemoration of all the faith- 
ful deceated, 

The feait of Al! Szuls was firſt introduced in the eleventh 

century, by Odilon, abbot of Cluny, who enjoined it on 

his own order; but it was not long before it became 
adopted by the neighbouring churches. 

ALLAH, or Al La, an Arabic word, and the name which 
all who profels Mahometaniſm give to God, and make fre- 
quent repetitions of in their prayers. 

ALLANTOIS, ALLaxToipts, otherwiſe called farcimi- 
ralis, in Anatomy, a thin, ſmooth, membranous ſubſtance, 
or velicle, inveſting the /z:us; of divers animals, and re- 
flow with urinous liquor conveyed to it from the ura- 
cbus, . 

The word is derived from A g, fareimen, a gut; and 
ex%0g, forma, ſhape z becauſe in many brutes it is in this 
form, though in ſome others it is round. 

The allantois makes a part of the SECUNDiNE.—lIt is con- 

ceived as an minary wnic, placed betwen the amnion and 

chor ion; which by the navel aud ur achus receives the urine 
that comes out of the bladder. | 

The allanteis appears differently in diftercnt animals. 


| 


ALL 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente will have "_ cats; a0 
the like animals which have teeth both in the upper an 
nether jaw, to be without it. It is moſt conſpicuous in 
the cow and ſheep kind. Its length in the former ex- 
tends to about twelve feet. It is very dilatable, and may 
be blown up to above a foot diameter. The inhabitants 
of Iceland make uſe of it, inſtead of glaſs for windows. 

It is a point controverted among anatomiſts, whether the 

allantois be found in the human ſpecies ?—M. Drelin- 

court, profefſor of anatomy at Leyden, in an expreſs diſ- 
ſertation on this membrane, maintains it peculiar to the 
ruminating kind, 

Several anatomiſts who diſpute the exiſtence of the human 

al'antots, allow of an intermediate membrane in the hu- 

man ſpecies, between the chorion and ammios, but deny it 
the appellation of an a//antz:s, as holding it to Aiffer from 
the allantordes of brutes, in ſtructure, as well as office. 

Neither artery nor vein can be diſcovered in this men- 

brane. See Mem. Acad. des Scienc. 1701. 

Dr. Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate deſerip- 

tion of the human oflantors ; and aſſigned the reaſon why 

even thoſe, who believed its exiſtence, had not beſore 
fully found it out; and alſo an anſwer to thofe who yet 

deny its reality. See Phil. Tranſ. N? 271. 

ALLAT, derived from the Arabic Allah, God, is the 
name of an idol among the Arabians and idolatrous 
Jews. | 

ALLAY. See A1.Lor. ; | 

ALLAZZEZIS, in the language of the Chemi/ts, denotes a 
philoſophical braſs, or copper, called alſo e album, aqua 
mercurit, and by divers other names. 

ALLE, a ſpecies of the alca. It is met with among ſrag- 
ments of ice, in the northern ſeas of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

ALLECTOR, a ſpecies of the AX. 

ALLEGATA, a word anciently ſubſcribed at the bottom of 

reſcripts and conſtitutions of the emperors, as //2nata, or 

teſtata, was under other inſtruments. | 

In this ſenſe, allegata imports as much as verified; verifi- 

cata. 

All-gata was a kind of ſubſcription, ſomewhat leſs uſual 

than data, propoſuum, aeccpta, ſubdita, ſuppoſita, or ſub- 

eripta. 

ALLEGATION, is uſed for the producing of acts, or in- 

{traments, to authorize a thing. | 

Allegation, in a literary ſenſe, denotes the act of citing or 

quoting an author, or paſſage of ſome book. | 

ALLEGEAS, or ALLEG1As, a (tuff manufactured in the 
Eaſt Indies. There are two ſorts of them; ſome are of 
cotton, and others of ſeveral kinds of herbs, which are 
ſpun like flax and hemp. Their length and breadth are 
of eight ells, by five, fix, or ſeven-eighths ; and of twelve 
ells by three fourths, or ſive-eighths. | 

ALLEGIANCE, the legal faith aud obedience, which every 
ſubject owes to his prince, 

This was anciently called ligeantia, or ligeance ; from the 
Latin „e, and aliizare, to bind; q. d. ligamen fidei. 
The oath of allegiance, taken by the people to the king, 
is only the counter- pact to the coronation oath, taken by 
the king to the people, and, as ſuch, partakes of the na- 
ture of a covenant; that is, is conditional, and ceaſes 
on a violation of the contract by the prinee; at leaſt 
this is the doctrine of ſome of the chief advocates for 
the Revolution. The anti-revolutioners, on the contrary, 
hold the oath of allzg:ance to be abſolute and uncondi- 
tional. 

The convention of eſtates having offered the crown to 
the prince and princeſs of Orange, who accepted of it, 
the old oaths of allegiance impoſed by the ſtat. 1 Eliz. 
and 3 James I. were abrogated; and a new oath was 
drawn up, to be taken by all the fubjects of England, 
on penalty of being deprived of all employments, civil, 
military and ecclefiaſtical, Sef 1. cap. 8. Stat. Abridg. 
tom. ili. p. 8. ſec. 8. | 
The form of the oath of allegiance by 1 G. ſtat. 2. cap. 13, 
is: I A. B. do fincerely promile aud (wear, that I will 
© be faithful, and bear true ailegiance to his majeſty king 
© George. So help me God.” | 

This oath is given to the king, in quality of temporal 
prince, or ſovereign; to diſtinguiſh it trom the oath given 
to him as primate, or ſupreme head of the church, which 
is called the Oath of Supremacy, 

Allegiance is either perpetual, where one is a ſubje& 
born, or where one hath the right of a ſubject by natu- 
ralization, &. Or it is temporal, by reaſon of refi- 
dence in the king's dominions. To {ubjects born it is 


an incident inſeparable z and as ſoon as born, they owe by 
birth-right obedience to their ſovereign ; and it cannot be 
confined to any kingdom, but follows the ſubject where- 


ſoever he goes. All perſons above the 


| 


[ 


"ge of twelve 
years are to be required to take the oath of allegiance in 


— 


courts-leet. 
The Quakers are excuſed from taking the oath of 
allegiance 


_ 
— 
: 
» 
} 
w 


| allegiance z, and, in lieu thereof, are only enjoined a de- 


ALLEGORICAL, ſomething containing an allegery. 


ALLEGORY, ALLEGOR14, a figure in Rhetoric, where- 


ALL 


claration'of fidelity. 8 Geo. cap. 6. 


The divines find divers ſenſes in ſcripture ; as a literal, a 
myſtical, and an allegorical ſenſe. Sec PROPHECY, and 
IE. 


by we make uſe of terms which, in their proper ſignifi- 
cation, mean ſomething elſe than what they are brought 
to denote; or it is a figure whereby we ſay one thing, 
expecting it ſhall be underſtood of another, to which it 
alludes. 

An allegory is, properly, a ſeries or ſtring of metaphors. 
Such is that beautiful allegory, in Horace, lib. i. Od. 14. 


O navis, referunt in mare te novi 
Fluctus, &c. 


Where the /hip is uſually held to ſtand for the republic ; 
waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord; ours, 
for ſoldiers; and mariners, for magi/iygtes. 

Allegory includes parable, apologue, v9og, or fable, and 
paremia, or proverbs; at leaſt, under allegories are com- 
prehended ſuch proverbs as are applicable to ſubjeCts of 
different kinds. 

Scaliger conſiders allegory as one part, or ſide, of a com- 
pariſon. It differs from irony, in that allegory imports a 
i militude between the thing ſpoken and intended; zrony, 
a contrariety between them. 

The Old Teſtament is ſuppoſed, by many, to be perpe- 
tual allegory, or typical repreſentation of the myſteries of 
the New. | 

In effect, allegories have entered into moſt religions.— 
The Jews, we know, abound with them. Philo Judzus 
has three books, of the allegeries in the hiſtory of the ſix 
days. 

Nor are the heathens without al/egorres in their religion; 


it may be even ſaid, that the uſe hereof is of a much 
earlier ſtanding in the Gentile than in the Jewiſh world. 


Some of their philoſophers, undertaking to give a ra- | 


tionale of their faith, and to ſhew the reaſon and ſcope 
of their fables, and the ancient hiſtories of their gods, 
found it neceſſary to put another conſtruction on them, 
and maintain, that they ſignified ſomething very differ- 
ent from what they ſeemed to expreſs. And hence came 
the word el/egory, or a diſcourſe that, in its natural ſenſe, 
aa aopevr, fignifies ſomething other than what ſeems 
intended by it. 


This ſhift they had recourſe to, in order to prevent peo- | 


ple from being ſhocked with thoſe abſurdities which the 
ts had introduced into their religion ; and to convince 

the world, that the gods of Greece had not been thoſe 
vile perſons which their hiſtories repreſented them to be. 
By this means the hiſtory, as well as religion, of Greece, 
was at once converted into allegory ; and the world left to 
ſeek for them both in a heap of fables, few of which 
have been ſatisfactorily ſolved, either by ancient or modern 
writers. X 
The Jews, finding the advantages of this way of ex- 
plaining religion, made uſe of it to interpret the ſacred 
writings, ſo as to render them more palatable to the 
Pagans. | 
The ſame method was adopted by the primitive writers 
of Chriſtianity. 
Allegories are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds: as, verbal, 
real, ſimple, allufive, phyſical, moral, political, theological, 
&c. 

ALLEGORY, /imple, according to ſome writers, is that which 
is taken from any kind of natural things. 

ALLEGORY, alluſive, is that which relates to other words, 
or things. 

ALLEGORY, verbal, is a thread, or ſeries of metaphors z or 
a continuation of the ſame trope, chieſly metaphor, 
through many words. Such is that in Virgil: 


Claudite jam rives pueri, ſat prata biberunt. 


Where the metaphor of watering the ground is carried 
on to the ſhutting of the ſluices, &c. 


ALLEGORY, perpetual, or continued, 15 that where the alle- 
gorical thread is purſued through all the parts of a con- 


ſiderable diſcourſe. Such are the books of Jonah, of 
Canticles, of Job, not to ſay the whole Old Teſtament, 


according to the hypotheſis of ſome divines. 
ALLEGORIES, phyſical, thoſe wherein ſome point of natural 


philoſophy is repreſented : ſuch in Homer, are Juno, who 


repreſents the air; Jupiter, the zther, &c. 


ALLEGORIES, medical, thoſe wherein ſome ſecret of phyſic 
is revealed: ſuch is Solomon's deſcription of old age, 
Eccleſ. xii. 1, &c. wherein, according to certain authors, 
the circulation of the blood is indicated : ſuch alſo, ac- 

cording to a modern writer, is the ſtory of the labours of 


Hercules. 
| 6 


ALL 


ALLEGORIES, chemical, thoſe relating to chemiſtry : ſuch 
» 


according to Suidas, and many moderns, is t 

the Argonautic expedition, =; the ck wh bo : 
gold is exactly deſcribed : fuch, alſo, according to Tollius 
is the name and title of Baſil, Valentine, BenediQine. 
Monk : under which are concealed the ſecret of the hi. 
lo ſophical mercury. * 


ALL EGON IES, moral, thoſe whereby ſome uſeful moral in. 


ſtruction is held forth: ſuch in Homer, is ' 

of Diomede over Venus, or fleſhly lust; Ar 
the Pythagorean metempſychoſis, and the ſtory of the 
judgment of Hercules, related by Prodicus. Io which 
may be added, the fables of avarice and luxury ; of the 


grotto of grief, and others in the Spectat 
rede M 52. Tal. N. 77. 


ALLEGORIES, pectical, thoſe wherein ſome maxim of good 


government is artfully wrapped up; ſuch i 
brated one of Menenius 1 whendy he — 
on the Roman people, who had withdrawn in diſcontent 
at the magiſtrates, to return into the city; to which 
1 N he related to them the parable of a war railed 
dy * ſeveral parts of the human body againſt the ſto- 
mach. | 

ALLEGORIES, theological, theſe wherein ſome truth relating 


A to the nature and attributes of God is couched. 


ALLEGORY is alſo uſed for the drawing of ſome wor in- 
ly and literally intended at firſt, from thei 1 
per meaning, to a foreign ſenſe; for the better inſtruct- 
ing of our minds in ſome point of ſaith or manners 
This coincides with what is otherwiſe called ACCOM- 
MODATION., 

ALLEGRO, in Me, a word uſed by th i 
note one of the . Fre en of A 8 Nen 
Allegro exprefles a ſprightly, quick motion, the quickeſt 
of all excepting preſto. 

The uſual diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the following 
order : grave, adagio, largo, vivece, allegro, and preſo. 

It is to be obſerved, that the movements of the ſame 
name, as adagio, or allegro, are (wifter in triple than in 
common time. Che triple 4 is uſually allegro, or vivace ; 
the triples 2, $,, , are moſt commonly allegro. : 

ALLEGRO, pz, in the Italian Mufic, intimates to play, or 
ling a little quicker, : 

ALLEGRO, poco piu, ſignifies, that the part it is joined to 
mult be played, or ſung, a little more briſk and lively, 
than alegro alone requires, | 

ALLELENGYON, in Antzquity, a kind of tax, or tribute; 
which the rich paid to the poor, when abſent in the 
armies. 

ALLELOPHAGTI, from ag, ene another, and gays, 
eat, in Natural Hi/lory, a term uſed by Mouffet, and 
other writers on inſects, to expreſs a peculiar genus of flics, 
which feed on one another. T!.ey are thus called in di- 
ſtinction from another claſs, called the h:terephagi, from 
e- feeding on diffecent ſubſtances, not on one an- 
other. 

ALLELUJA, in Botany, a name uſed by many ſor the 
common wood-SORREL. 

ALLELUJAH. See HaALLELujan, 

ALLEMAND, ALMAIN, a kind of grave, folemn muſic, 
originally invented by the Germans, wheie the mealure 
is good, and the movement flow. | 

ALLEMANNIC, in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to 
the ancient Germans. The word is alſo written Alamar- 
nic, Alemannic, and Alemanic. It is formed from Alemanni, 
Allemanni, or Alamanni; the name whereby the German 
nation was anciently known, 

In this ſenſe we meet with Allemannic hiſtory, Alemanxic 
language, Allemannic laws, &c. Goldaſtus, and others, 
have publiſhed collections of writers on Allemannic al- 
fairs: Allemanicarum rerum ſcriptores. 

Allemannic language was ſpoken throughout the ſouthern 
parts of Germany. It is divided into ſeveral dia- 
lects; the principal of which are the Suevic, and Hel- 
vetic. 

The Alemannie differed from the Francic, which was the 
language in uſe through the northern parts of Germany 3 
the chief dialeQts of this are the Palatine, Franconian, 
and Saxon. : 

ALLEMANNIC /aw, jus Allemannicum, is the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called the Suevic law, being that which ob- 
tained in the more ſouthern parts of the country, as the 
Saxon law did throughout the northern. 

Schilter has publiſhed the provincial Allemannic law, and 
alſo the code of the feudal Alemanunic law. 

ALLER goed, in our Ancient iter. The word all 
ſerves to make the expreſſion of ſuperlative ſignifcation- 
So aller goed, is the greateſt good. Sometimes it is Write 
ten alder. 

ALLERION, or ALER10N, in Heraldry, a ſoit of eaglet, 
repreſented without either beak, or feet. 

The name is French; and is ſaid to have beeu indroduced 


for the word get, it is, added, that the practice of 
calling 


ALL 


, allerions, and of re reſenting them ſpread, 

calling ee * books, is not * a hundred years old, 

2 is of French invention; introduced to repreſent the 

im naliſts as ſubdued. Hence, Menage derives the 
— from aquilario, a diminutive of rqui/a. 

The alleri0n, repreſented Tab. Heraldry, fig. 1. appears 

much the ſame with the martlet, except that the wings of 

he latter are cloſe, and it is repreſented, as it were, paſ- 

4; whereas the allerion is ſpread, and is repreſented in 

— Add, that among our heralds, the martlet has a 

ich the allerion wants. 
(beak, whic ALLODE, in our Ancient Cuſioms, See Al. 


LODIUM. 


p 


RE, the ſmalleſt copper coin that is ſtruck in 
f it is not worth quite two deniers Tournoit of 
France. 


ALLEVIARE, in O _— 

or compoſition. 

IIIa ION, — the art of making a thing lighter, 
and eaſier to bear or endure. 

The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to; 
, light. 
2 — alleviation is ſynonymous with lightening, 
oſed to aggravation. 

AY 9 : Rtraight parallel walk, bordered, 
or bounded on each hand with trees, ſhrubs, or the 
a word alley is derived from aller, to go; the ordinary 
uſe of an alley being — a walk, paſſage, or thoroughfare, 

ne place to another. _ 
„ Golly laid either with graſs or gravel. 
According to lord Bacon, * where alleys are cloſe gravelled, 
« the earth putteth ſorth the'firſt year knot-grals, and aſter 
c ſpire-graſs. The cauſe is that the hard gravel, or peb- 
« ble, at the firſt laying, will not ſuffer the graſs to come 
© forth upright, but turneth it to find way where it can; 
but after that the earth is ſomewhat looſened at the top, 
« the ordinary graſs cometh up. . 5 
An alley is diſtinguiſhed from a path in this, that in an 
ally there muſt be always room enough for two perſons, 
at leaſt, to walk a breaſt; ſo that it mult never be lels 
than five feet in breadih ; and there are ſome who hold, 
that it ought never to have more than fifteen. 

ALLEYS, counter, are the little alley: by the ſides of the 

eat ones. | 

A front, is that which runs ſtraight in the face of a 
building. 

ALLEY, tranſverſe, that which cuts the formeratright angles. 

ALLEY, diagonal, is that which cuts a ſquare, thicket, par- 
terre, &c. from angle to angle. 

ALLEY, /i;ping, is that which, either by reaſon of the low- 
neſs of the point of ſight, or of the ground, is neither 
parallel to the front, nor to the tranſverſe alleys, 

ALLEY, in the New Huſbandry, implies the vacant ſpace 


to LEVY or pay an accuſ- 


between the ou:termolt row of corn on one bed, and the 


neareſt row to it on the next parallel bed ; and it is uſu- 
ally about ſour feet in breadth, excluſive of the partitions 
between the rows of corn in the beds. The firſt hoeing 
of wheat is performed in the beginning of winter, and the 
earth is ploughed away from the rows into the intervals, 
which forms ſmall ridges in the middle between the double 
rows. The ſecond hoeing is in the ſpring, which turns 
it back to the rows, leaving a furrow in the middle of the 
allez. The third hoeing is from the rows, after the wheat 
has bloſſomed z this turns the earth into the intervals, 
forming ſmall ridges there, as at the firlt hoeing. "The 
fourth hoeing returns the earth to the ridges, which 
is performed a month or more after the third hoeing. 
This commonly finiſhes the horſe-hoeing, if the land is 
in good heart ; otherwiſe one or two more hoeings are 
neceſſary, 

ALLEY, in ziczac, is that which has too great a deſcent, 
and which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by 
floods ; to prevent the ill effe&t whereof, it has platbands 
of turf run acroſs it from ſpace to ſpace, which help to 
keep up the gravel. 


This laſt name is likewiſe given to an alley in a labyrinth, 
or wilderneſs, formed by ſeveral returns of angles, in 
order to render it the more ſolitary and obſcure, and to 
hide its exit, 

ALLEY, in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the en- 
trance than at the exit to give it the greater appearance 
of length, . | 

ALLEY of compartiment is that which ſeparates the ſquares 
of a parterres 

ALL-Goov, in Botany, chenopodium. See Goos E- foot. 

XLIII, Hercules, in Botany, a name given to 
WOUNDWORT. 

ALL-HeAL, clowns, flachys. See HoREHoOUND. 

ALLIANCE, the union or connection of two perſons, or 


two families, by means of 
AFFINITY, 


marriage z otherwiſe called 
% 


Yor. I. Ne 12. 


ALL 


The word ſeems formed of the Latin adligatio, q. d. a 
tying together. | 

1 he law of the Twelve Tables forbids all alliance between 
perſons of unequal rank and condition, And in Por- 
tugal, we are told, the daughters of the nobility are 
prohibited to ally with ſuch as have never been in the 
wars. 

ALLIANCE is alſo extended to the leagues or treaties con- 

cluded between ſovereign princes, and ſtates, for their 
mutual ſafety and defence; in which ſenſe they are the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call confederacy, league, &c. 
Alliances make a ſpecies of treaties ; which are uſually di- 
vided into treaties of peace, of commerce, and of alliance, 
properly ſo called. Theſe are ſometimes particularly de- 
nominated foreign alliances. 
Alliances are variouſly diſtinguiſhed, according to their 
object, the parties in them, &c. Hence we read of e- 
qual, unequal, triple, quadruple, grand, offenſive, de- 
enſive, &c. alliances. 

ALLIANCES wnequal, fædera intqualia, are thoſe wherein 
one of the contracting powers promiſes patronage, or 
protection, and the other fidelity and obſervance ; by 
which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from equal alli.ntes, 
wherein the ſeveral powers treat on a par. 

ALLIANCE, offenſive, that whereby the parties oblige them- 
ſelves jointly to attack ſome other power, This ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from defenſive alliances. | 
The triple alliance, between England, Holland, and Swe- 
den, is famous. 80 is the quadruple alliance, between 
England, Holland, the emperor, and the king of France. 
Thovgh the title of allzes, fort, of the Romans, was a ſort 
of ſervitude, it was much coveted. Ariarathes, we are 
told by Polybius, offered a ſacrifice to the gods by way 
of thankſgiving for having obtained this alliance. The 
reaſon was, that thenceforwards people were ſure not 
to receive any injuries except from them, 

There were divers ſorts of alizes : ſome only united to 
them, by a participation of the privileges of — as 
the Latini and Hernici; others by their very foundation, 
as the colonies; others by the benefactions they received 
from them as Maſſiniſſa, Eumenes, and Attalus, who 
owed their kingdoms to Rome; others by three treaties, 
which laſt, by a long alliance, became ubjects, as the 
kings of Bithynia, Cappadocia, Egypt, and moſt of the 
cities of Greece: laſtly, others by compulſive treaties, 
and the law of ſubjection, as Philip and Antiochus, For 
they never granted peace to an enemy, without making 
an alliance with bim; that is, they never ſubdued any 
people without uſing it as a means of ſubduing others. 
Ihe forms or ceremonies of alliances have been various 
in different ages and countries. Among us, ſigning and 
ſwearing, ſometimes at the altar, are the chief : anci- 
ently eating and drinking together, chiefly offering ſacri- 
fices together, were the cuſtomary rites of ratifying an 
alliance, Among the Jews and Chaldeans, heifers or 
calves ; among the Greeks, bulls or goats; and among 
the Romans, hogs were ſacrificed on this occaſion. 
Among the ancient Arabs, alliances were confirmed by 
drawing blood out of the palms of the hands of the two 
contracting princes with a ſharp ſtone, dipping herein a 
piece of their garments, and therewith ſearing ſeven 
ſtones, at the ſame time invoking the gods Vrotalt and 
Alilat, 1. e. according to Herodotus, Bacchus and Ura- 
nia. Among the people of Colchis, the confirmation of 
alliances is ſaid to be effected by one of the princes offer- 
ing his wife's breaſts ro the other to ſuck, which he was 
obliged to do till blood iſſued. 

It has been diſputed, whether the ſlates of the empire 
have a right of making alliances, without the emperor's 
participation, And whether the king of England be 
veſted with abſolute power of making alliances at diſ- 
cretion, without conſent of parliament. Dr. Davenant 
aſſerts the negative. According to him, the contrary opi- 
nion owes its iſe to the mere flattery of modern cour- 
tiers, having no foundation in the ancient laws and con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. King John and Richard II. 
were, according to this author, the firſt that attempted 
any thing like it. It is certain there occur numerous in- 
{tances in hiſtory, where the king Has aſked, or the par- 
liament have offered, their advice, concerning the alli- 
ances to be made; but there are many others, at leaſt of 
later times, wherein no footſteps of any ſuch conſulta- 
tion appear. 

There are inſtances likewiſe where the parliament have 


declined giving any advice concerning ſuch arduous 
matters. 


ALLIARIA, in Botany. See Dame ViolLEr. 

ALLIGATION, in Arithmetic, a rule or operation, where- 

by queſtions are reſolved, relating to the mixture of di- 

verſe commodities or ingredients together, with the va- 

lue, effect, &c. thereof in compofition. | 

The word is formed of _— to tie together, by reaſon 
2 


perhaps, 


ALL 


perhaps, of a ſort of vincula, or circular ligatures, ordi- | 
narily uſed to connect the ſeveral numbers together. 
Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate. . 
ALLIGATION medial is, when, from the ſeveral quantities 
and rates of diverſe ſimples given, we diſcover the mean 
rate of a mixture compounded out of them. 
The ſeveral caſes will come under the following 
rules. ; 
1. The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices of 
each, being given ; to find the price or value of ſome 
part of the mixture, : 
Rule. As the ſum of the quantities given, 

Is to the ſum of the ſaid products; 

So is one ounce of the mixture, 

To its value. 
Examp'e. A refiner, or goldſmith, hath 12 3 of gold at 
41. per 3, 8 3 at ql. 55. 3 J at 4. 6s. 8d. and 9 3 at 40. 
135. 4d. per 3; what is an ounce worth of all theſe 
melted together. 


3 of gold 4. . 4. a l. 

12 x by 4 © © the product is 48 

8 by 4 5 © 34 

$ 0 4 6 8 13 
0-0 4 13 4 42 

32 total 137 ſum. 


compound given, 
Ts to the whole quantity propoſed to be augmented or 
| leflened ; 
So is each particular quantity in the given compound, 
To the due proportion required of that ſpecie, fineneſs, 
&C. 
Example. The compound in the foregoing inſtance 1s 
required to be augmented to 48 J : that is, 16 is to be 
added to 32, how much of each ingredient muſt be taken ; 


12 1a 2 OF 
8 W . Pt. 
3 Then as 3%: 362: 3 7 7 
9 ä 9 : 4+ 
32 ſum. 16 ſum. 
E 
go that there muſt be 18 J of gold at 4 O oper; 
12 46 0 
45 4-08 
132 4 13 4 


— 
Sum = 48 for proof of the operation. 
4. The nature, quality, &c. of the ſeveral ingredients 
of a mixture being given, to find the temperament or 
degree of fineneſs reſulting from the whole. Place the 
ſeveral quantities of the mixture in rows; againſt which 
place orderly their ſeveral qualities or fineneſs ; and mul- 
tiply each quantity by its own quality or degree of fine- 
neſs: then, as the ſum of the quantities is to the pro- 
ducts, ſo is unity to the quality or ſineneſs of the mix- 
ture. 
5. The quantities of a mixture being given; to find the 
particular quantities of any ingredient in any part of the 
mixture, | 
Rule, As the total of the compoſition, 
Is to the quantity of any ſimple in that compoſition, 
So is the total quantity propoſed, to be proportionably 
compounded, 
To the quantity of each ſimple to be in that propoſed 
quantity. 
Example, How much of each ingredient (or price of 
gold mentioned in the firſt caſe) is in a pound, or 12 3 
of the 32, being the compound given; 


. 
* 41 at 4 © o per 3. 
1 : 3, 4.5 0 
As 32:12 :: 3 2 1+ at eq 8 
9 2 21 at 4 13 4 
12 proof. 


6. Given the total of a mixture, with the whole value, 
und the values of the ſeveral ingredients; to find the ſe- 
ral quantities mixed, though uncqually. 

This caſe admits of two varieties; firſt, where the mix- 
ture is of two ſimples; and ſecondly, when it confills 
of more than of two. For the firſt, the rule is—Mul- 
wply the total of = mixture by the leaft value, ſubtract 


ALLIGATOR Pear, a ſpectes of PEAK. 


the product ſrom the total value; and the remainter : 
the iirit dividend; then take the ſaid leaſt value trom Sx 
greateſt valued ingrecient, and the remainder. is the br | 
diviſor. The quotient of this diviſion ſhews the qua 1 
of the higheſt- priced ingredient, and the other r 
complement to the whole. Toms 
"Thus, {till referring to the fiſt example, 
the two firſt terms of it : 

Gold at 4. per 3 

Ditto at 4. 55. ; 
Total of the compoſition = 20 F. Total value 82 


and aluminy 


GM: —80 
80 by 21.) 
quantity of the higheſt- priced ingredient. % (8 he 


Secondly, when the quantities are more than two; 
number. in 
Theſe kinds of queſtions, as in thoſe of alligation alte 

nate, admit of various anſwers, all of them true ng 
are called INDETERMINATE problems, They 'Gik beſt 


done by parcel, two at time, as in the preceding ope- 
ration. : 


ALLIGATION alternate is, when the rates or qualities of 


divers ſimples are given; and the quantity of each is 
required, neceſſary to make a mixture of the given rate 
or quality. 
Alligation alternate ſhews the due proportion of ſever 1 
ingredients; and counterchanges the place of ſuch "ag 
ceſſes or differences as arife between the mean price and 
the extremes; aſcribing that to the greater extreme 
which proceeds from the leſſer : and contrarily, 
The rules which obtain in alligation alternate are as fol- 
low: every greater extreme is to be linked with one lefler 
It either of the extremes be ſingle, and the other 27 
tremes plural, the fingle extreme is to be linked to all 
the reſt. 
If both greater and leſſer extremes be not plural, the 
may be linked fo diverſly, that ſeveral differences may — 
taken and a variety of anſwers may be made to the quel. 
tion, yet all true; but if one of the extremes be ſingle 
there can be but one anſwer, f 
The numbers being linked, take the difference of each 
from the means or common price; and place this differ- 
ence againſt the number it is linked to, alternately. 
Every number, linked with more than one, muſt have 
all the differences of the numbers it is linked to, ſet 
againlt it. | 
Theſe differences reſolve the queſtion, when the price of 
every one of the ingredients is given without their quan- 
tities : and the demand ie, to mix them ſo as to 11 a 
certain quantity at a mean rate. 
But when the quantity of one, with the price of all the 
ingredients, is given, and the demand is to know the 
quantities of the other ingredients; then, the rule of 
three is to be uſed. 
And when the price of every ingredient is given, without 
any of their quantities, and the demand is to make up a 
certain quantity to be fold at a mean rate; then all the 
differences added together will be the firſt number in the 
rule of three; the whole quantity to be mixed, the ſe— 
cond number; and each difference apart, the ſeveral 
third numbers; and ſo many ſorts mixed, ſo many obe- 
rations of the rule of three. 
We ſhall add an example, wherein both the kinds of all- 
gation have place, Suppoſe a mixture of wine of a 119 
quarts, required to be made of wines of the following 
prices, 74. 8d. 14d. and 15d. per quart; and fo, as that 
the whole may be afforded at 12d. per quarr. 
Having linked 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and counterchanged 
their differences from the common price, 12d. the ſum 
of their difference is found to be 14; by which dividing 
119, the quotient is 877, or 8, or for convenience in 
operation . 

Quarts. 


J 122 2217 
1414 * * = 234 
743 3 X ZZ =253 
. * N 5 12424 


14 : 119 
Thoſe who are curious to have a fuller explanation of 


this rule, may conſult Ward, Wallis, Jaquet, Malcolm, 
and other books of arithmetic. 


ALLIGATI, in Antiquity, the baſeſt and worſt kind of 


ſlaves, whom they kept locked up, or with fetters on. 
The Romans had three degrees, or orders of ſlaves, or 
ſervants ; the firſt employed in the management of their 
eſtates, the ſecond in menial or lower functions of the 
family, the third called allizati above mentioned. 


ALLIGATOR, in Zocligy, a name given to the ſmaller 


kind of CROCODILE in the Welt Indies, 


An alligator imells ſo ftrong of muſk, as to affect the 
water and air at a conſiderable diſtance, 


ALLICNIA 


ALL 


IA, in Botany, a genus of the *e!randia menogynic 
aving the common calyx oblong, ſimple, and three- 
flowered ; the proper calyx obſolete; the corolſæ irtegu- 
lar, and the receptacle naked. There are two ſpecies. 
ALLIOTH, in Aſtronomy, a ſtar in the tail of the Great 
Bear, whoſe obſervation 1s much uſed at ſea. 
It js alſo written alliot, and aliot, and literally denotes a 
hirſe. The Arabs give this name to cach of the three 
{tars in the tail of the Great BEAR, on account of their 
appearing like three horſes, ranged for the drawing of a 
waggon. See URsaA major. ; 
To find the latitude or elevation of the pole, by this ſtar, 
ſee LATITUDE and POLE. ; | 
ALLIOTICUM (from aN, to vary,) a Galenical med:- 
cine, which alters and purifies the blood, conſiſting chiefly 
of the roots of dandelion, ſuccory, fennel, and raiſins ; 
with the herbs endive, common ox-eye, lettuce, forrel, 


fumitory, &Cc. 
ALLIUM, garlic, 
LIC, 

ASE CATION, ALLocAT1o, the admitting or allow - 
ing of an article in an ACCOUNT ; and paſſing it as ſuch, 

ALLOCATION is alſo an allowance made upon an account; 

in the exchequer. 

ALLOCAT 10 NE. facienda, a writ ditected to the lord- 
treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, upon the com- 
plaint of ſome accountant ; commanding him to allow 
him ſuch ſums as he hath in execution of his office law- 
fully expended. Reg. Orig. p. 206. 

ALLOCATO comitatu, 15 a new writ of exigent allowed, 
before any other county-court holden, when the former 
has not been fully ſerved, or complied with, &c. Fitz. 

Ali Spiat., in Ancient Cufloms. See ALLODIUM. 

ALLODIARIUS, che owner or proprietor of an allodium, 
or allodial lands; alſo uſed to denote a lord paramount of 

or. 
This is otherwiſe written alodiarius, alodarius, aloarius, 
alzer, alterius, and aleutier. | 

ALLODIUM, or ALLEuD, land held of a man's own 
right, without acknowledgement of ſervice, or payment 
of any new rent to another ; and this is a property in 
the bigheſt degree ; but feudum is ſuch land as is held of 
another for which ſervice is done, or rent 1s paid, as an 
acknowledgment thereof. All the lands in England, ex- 
cept the crown-lands in the king's own hands, in right 
of his crown, are of the nature of FEUDUM, or FEE ; 
for although many have lands by deſcent from their an- 
ceſtors, and others have bought land, it cannot come to 
any either by deſcent or purchaſe, but with the burden 
that was laid upon him who had nove-fee, or firſt of all 
received it from his lord; ſo that there is no perfon hath 
direddum dominium, 1. e. the very property or demeſne in 
any land, but the king, in right of his crown. 

The origin of the word is controverted. Caſſeneuve 
ſays it is almoſt as obſcure as the head of the Nile, 
There are few of the European languages, from which 
one etymologiſt or other has not derived it; yet ſome, 
not improbably, take it for a primitive French word with - 
out etymon. : x 
Bo'landus explains allodium, to be predinm, ſeu quevis 
poſſeſſin libera, juriſque proprit, & non in feudam clientelari 
onere accepta. 5 
Aſter the conqueſt of the Gauls, the lands were divided 
in two ways; viz. into benefices, bene ficia; and allodia. 
Benefices confilted in lands given by the king to his of- 
ficers and ſoldiers ; either for life, or for a time fixed. 
Allodia, or alleuds, were ſuch lands as were left in pro- 
perty to the ancient poſſeſſors.— The ſixty- ſecond title of 
the Salic law, is de allodiis ; where the word ſigniſies he- 
reditary lands, or thoſe derived from a man's anceſtors, 
Whence allodium and patrimonium are frequently uſed in- 
diſcriminately. , 

In the ancient capitulars of Charlemagne, and his ſuc- 
ceſſots, we find alladium conſtantly oppoſed to fee ; but, 
toward the period of the ſecond race of kings, it loſt the 
prerogative z the feudal lords obliging the proprietors of 
allioial lands to hold of them for the future. The ſame 
change alſo happened in Germany, &c. 

The uſurpation of the feudal lords over the al/odial lands 
went ſo far, that they were almolt all either ſubjected to 
them, or converted into fees 3 whence the maxim nulla 
terra fine domino, no land tiithaut a lord. 

In the cuſtomary laws of France, we find mention made 
of two kinds of allodiums, viz. 

ALLOD1UM nie, aleu ible, that to which yt or juriſ- 
diftion was annexed ; and which was allo free from all 
homage and ſervice. 

ALLODIUM villanum, aleu raturier, that to which no jutiſ— 
diction was annexed. 
ALLOGIA, in Antiquity, 

tor the ſoldiery; 


ALLION 
Fs :h 


a genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs, 


denote winter-quarters appointed 


| 


ALL 


Some will have the word of French origin from loge- 
ment; others, with mote probability, from the Italian 
alloggio, formed of locus, place. 

ALLOM. See ALLuu. 

ALLONGE, in Fencing, a thruſt, or vAss at the enemy: 
The word is French, formed of the verb allonger, le 
lengthen cut a thing. 

ALLOPHYLUS, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria mo- 
nogynia claſs, the calyx of which is a perianthium com- 
poſed of four leaves of an orbicular figure, and two oppo- 
ſite ones, ſmaller than the others; . corolla conſiſts of 
four petals leſs than the cup ; rhe germen is didymous, and 
the ſtigma divided into four patts. There is one ſpecies. 

ALL-SEED. See FLAX. 

ALL-SPICE. See PrukN ro. 

ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of grods, in matters of 
Commerce, is when a ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral 
parts, bought by divers perſons, whoſe names are written 
on as many pieces of paper, which are applied by an in- 
different perſon to the ſeveral lots or parcels ; by which 
means the goods are divided without partiality ; every 
man having the parcel which the lot with his name on is 
appropriated to. See Ix H of Candle. 

ALLOY, or ALLay, in matters of Cvinage, &c. a propor- 
tion of a baſer metal, mingled with a finer, or purer, 
The word ſeems derived from the French , law; in 
regard the alloy is fixed by law. 

Minters never ſtrike any gold or ſilver coin without alley, 
always mixing ſome copper with thoſe two metals, ac- 
cording to a certain proportion, ſettled by the rules of the 
MINT; which in France cannot be altered but by the 
king's edicts, proclamations or ordinances. 

Braſs coin is made of an alloy of co per, mixed with a 
few parts of fine ſilver, regulated alſo by the prince. The 
Jewellers, gold-wire drawers, gold-beaters, and gold and 
ſilverſmichs, are obliged to uſe alley in the gold and ſilver 
they work, but it ought to be leſs than that of coin, to 
prevent their melting it in order to uſe it in their works , 
called by the French billanage, which is an unlawful 
melting of gold or ſilver coin. The braſs-founders alſo 
have their alley of copper, pewter, and tin. This 40e 
differs according to what they defign to caſt, whether 
ſtatutes, guns, or bells, The pewterers in making their 
ſeveral veſſels, diſhes, plates, &c. alſo make uſe of an 
alley of red copper, regulus of antimony, and ſome other 
minerals. 

There are ſeveral kinds of alloy; ſuch as BRONZE, rou- 
BAC, BRASS, WHITE COPPER, &c. 

Metallic ſubſtances cannot unite directly with earthy 
matters, not even with their own earths when deprived 
of their inflammable principle, and conſequently of their 
metallic properties. But in general it may be ſaid, that 
all metals may be alloyed with each other, although more 
or leſs eaſily, and although ſome of them have not yet 
been made to unite, As metals are bodies naturally ſolid, 
the firſt condition for their union is that they be fuſed ; 
they then unite like all bodies that reciprocally diflolve 
each other ; and from theſe combinations new compounds 
reſult, which have the mixed properties of the component 
ſubſtances. 

In metallic alloys, as in almoſt all other metallic combi- 
nations, phenomena appear which depart from the ge- 
neral rules of combination; and ſome of the properties 
of metals forming an alley are altered, increaſed or di- 
miniſhed by their union. The ductility, for inſtance, of 
a metallic compoſition is generally leſs than the ductility 
of the component metals alone and pure, The denſity 
or ſpecific gravity of metals and ſemi-metals, is alto 
changed by alloying them with each other. Sometimes 
the ſpecific gravity of the compound is intermediate be- 
twixt the ſpecific gravity of the component metals ; ſome- 


times it is leſs, and frequently greater ; this depends upon 
the nature of the metal. 


ALLOYS, metallic, are either natural or artificial. 

ALLoys, natural, are thoſe made by nature, ſuch as moſt 
minerals containing ſeveral metals, alloyed with each other. 
Native gold is always more or leſs alloyed with ſilver; and 
native filver with gold. 

ALLOYS, artificial, are thoſe made expreſsly for different 
uſes, or for the ſake of examining their properties. 
There are two ſorts of alloys practiſed in the coinage of 
money : the one when gold and filver are uſed which have 
not yet been coined; the other when ſeveral ſpecies of 
coin, or ingots of different fineneſs are melted together 
to coin new money. The proportion of the alley with 
the finer metal is eaſy in the firſt caſe; ſince when once 
the fineneſs of the ſilver or gold isknown by refining, it 
is only adding to it the alloy of copper required by law, 
to bring it to the legal ſtandard. 

In England the ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine 
old, and 2 carats of alloy, in the pound troy : the French, 
Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold are nearly of the ſame fine- 


neſs 
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neſs. The pound weight is cut into 44 pieces and 4, 


each current ſor 21 ſhillings. | 

The ſtandard of filver is 11 oz. 2 pennyweights troy of 
filver, and 18 penny weights of alloy of copper. The alloy 
in gold coin is filver and copper, and in filver coin copper 
alone. Whether gold or filver be above or below ſtand- 
ard, is to be found by ASSAY. | | 
The chief reaſons alledged for the alloying of coin are, 
1. The mixture of the metals, which, when ſmelted from 
the mine, are not perfectly pure. 2. The ſaving of the 
expence it muſt otherwiſe coſt if they were to be refined. 
3. The neceſlity of rendering them harder, by mixing 


fome parts of other metals with them, to prevent the | 


diminution of weight by wearing, in pafling from hand 
to hand. 4. The melting of foreign gold or coin which 
is allyed. 5. The charges of coinage, which muſt be 
made good by the profit ariſing from the money coined, 
6. And laſtly, the duty belonging to the ſovereign on 
account of the power he has to cauſe money to be 
coined in his dominions. See GoLD, SILVER, RE- 
FINING, and AsSAYS. See a particular account of the 
alloy of gold, its uſefulneſs, and its proportion in differ- 
ent coins, in Dr. Lewis's Commerce. P. Techn. p. 144. 
&e ſeq. : : 
According to the different proportions of a/loy, money is 
of different degrees of fineneſs or baſeneſs; and is va- 
lued accordingly in foreign exchanges. 
The filver coin among the Romans was long kept to a 
reat degree of purity ; which was firſt broke in upon by 
* tribune Livius Druſus, who mixed with it an eighth 
part of copper. But the acts of his tribunate were after 
wards annulled, and the money reſtored to its ancient 
fineneſs. Thus things remained till the time of the em- 
peror Severus, who increaſed the alloy ſtill more; yet on 
his medals he took the title of re//rtutor monetæ. 


ALLUM, Ar Leu, or ALUM, a kind of mineral falt, 
of an auſtere taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of 
ſweetneſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringency. 

The word allum comes from 2x, ſalt; or perhaps from 
the Latin lumen, light; becaule it gives luſtre to co- 
lours. 

ALLUM is a cryſtalizable alt, compoſed of vitriolic acid, 


united with an argillaceous earth. It diſſolves ſufhciently 
well in cold, but in much Jarger quantity in boiling wa- 
ter. Neumann ſays, that allum requires ten times, and 
other authors ſay that it requires fourteen times its 
weight of water to diſſolve it. It retains half its weight 
of water in cryilallizing z of which cryſtallization. it 
is ſuſceptible by the evaporation and cooling of the wa- 


ter in which it is diſſolved, The figure of its cryſtals, 
like that of the cryſtals of other ſalts, varies according 


to the circumſtances concurring during the eryſtalliza- 


tion, 
In Italy this ſalt is obtained from a ſoft reddiſh ſtone, 


about Puteoli, from ſeveral kinds of earth; and in Eng- 


land from a whitiſh or bluiſh ſtone, called Iriſh ſlate. 


ALLUM, its generation and nature. 


As vitriol is produced from a ſulphureous mineral, ei- 
ther ſimple or compound, that is, of iron and copper, ſo 
allum, which is, as it were, a kind of white vitriol, is 


alſo generated of a kind of ſulphureous minerals, partly 


bituminous, partly luteous. Therefore the acid which is 
extracted from allum, called ſpirit of allum, ſeems to be of 
the ſame nature and properties with what is afforded by 
vitriol, whatever difference there is in the earths or recep- 
tacles in which both theſe kinds of ſalts are coagulated. 


For the caput mortuum of vitriel is of a metalline, that is to 
ſay, of an irony or copper - like quality; but the earth of 
allum ſeems to be a peculiar kind of BOLE, very ſpungy 


and ſubtle. iy 
Chemiſts are generally agreed in opinion, that the acid 


of allum is the pure viiolic ; but the preciſe nature of 


its earthy baſe has been a ſubject of diſpute. For a 
long time it was conlidered as a calcareous earth; but 


the late experiments of Pott, Margraaf and Baron, have | 
| ſhewn that calcareous carths, united with vitriolic acid, 


ſorm ſelenites, and not allum; and that theſe and the 
earth of allum have no common diſtinguiſhing proper- 


ties. M. Baron therefore conjeCtures, that the earth of 
allum is of a metallic nature. Others, on the contrary, | 


as M. Geoffroy, Hellot, and Macquer have urged ex- 
periments to prove, that the earth of allum is contained 
in clays. M. Macquer, in particular, in a Memoir read 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1702, expreſſes 
his full conviction that the carth of allum has an entire 


and perfe& reſemblance to the 22 clay; * how © 
oblervations in ſupport 


Cites a variety of experiments an 
of this opinion. 1 
Though vitriol and allum be produced, as it were, from the 
ſame matter, and from one ſulphureous matrix; yet 
each of them is endued with peculiar properties and 


| 


| 


| 
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virtues. For allum and vitriol are very different in taſle 
and the common v:rril leaves no ſuch aſtringency on the 
palate as is obſerved in aum. Again a ſolution of allum 
makes no commotion nor precipitation in a ſolution of 
gold or ſilver, which a ſolution of vitriol is known to effect 
or will a decoction of galls, or pomegranate flowers 
you black, and be converted to ink, by the mixture ang 
olution of allum, as with a ſolution of witriel, Laſtly 
in allum the acid may be readily ſeparated by the help 4 
fire, from its earthy principle, in which it is inherent 
but the caſe is otherwiſe with vitriol. a 
Allum and ſulphur are both formed from the ſame ſaline 
ſpirit, which if it meets with a ſtony ſubſtance, 
allum ; it with a bituminous one, ſulphur, 
Allum may eaſily be decompoſed by various intermediate 
ſubſtances, faline alkalies, calcareous earths, iron, and 
any matter containing phlogr/ton, treated properly, &c 
It is formed on the univerſal acid, or ſtuid falt combining 
with a chalky earth. —The fame acid with a mecurial 
earth ſorms common /-a SALT, and with a moiſt rocky 
or clay earth, SaL. gemmæ. : 
This ſyſtem is confirmed, by what naturaliſts have ob. 
ſerved concerning the origin of the native allum in the 
iſle of Chio. That ifland is a hollow ſpungy rock, pe- 
netrated on all parts by the fea water. M. Tournefort 
conſiders the whole as a natural laboratory, wherein the 
ſea-water undergoes much the ſame action in it as in 
our retorts. By this means, an acid ſpirit is {cparated 
from it, which penetrating the ſubſtanee of the rocks, 
diſſolves and incorporates with them, and ſorms mines of 
allum. This ſeems hardly to be doubted, inaſmuch as by 
pouring ſpirit of fait on common ſtones, or chalk, alu- 
minous concretions are readily formed. The fame. ſpi- 
rit mixing with a BLTUMEN under- ground, forms su- 
FHUR, 
Some attribute the original of a//um chiefly to a ſulphure- 
ous principle acting on, corroding of, and coagulating 
with a mineral ſubſtance, uſually of a terrene an ſtony, 
rather than metallic nature, though that metal be often 
contained in the allum ſtone. That the ſulphur is the 
chief efficient and material cauſe of this production, 
ſeems to appear hence, that many allum ſtones diſtiiled 
per deſcenſum, yield good brimſtone, and all allum ſtones, 
during calcination, emit a ſulphureous ſteam. An in- 
quiſitire naturaliſt gathered from the very ſame rock, 
and that within a few inches of each other, vitriol, 
allum, and ſulphur, all of them excellent in their kinds. 
Indeed thoſe three minerals are ſo nearly allied, that an 
ingenious chemiſt aſſures us, he can by ſome artifices con- 
veit allum into vitriol, or witrie! into allum, the fame to 
all intents and purpoſes, with the natural. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 104. | 
Ailum is ranked by Homberg, and others as an urinous 
neutral ſalt, on account of the urinoos ſmell it exhales 
by burning, and its uſe in the volatilization of fixed 
ſalts. Yet ſome deny allum to belong to the claſs of 
ſalts, and rank it rather among ſtony ſubſtances ; by rea- 
ion that after diſſolving allum, and precipitating the ſo- 
lution with oil of tartar per deliquium, the coagulation at 
the bottom reſembles a ſtony calx, and being expoſed to 
the fire, will neither melt nor ſublime. The ore of 41 
lum, if mature, yields its ſalts immediately, and without 
trouble; but if leis mature, it requires a previous cal- 
cination, as is the caſe in many of our Engliſh an 
ſtones ; and if very crude or immature, it mult not only 
be burnt, but a long time expoſed to the air before it will 
yield its ſalt. From this it appears, that the a/{um is not 
a genuine and native ſalt, but is compoſed by the acid of 
ſulphur corroding ſome peculiar earth or ſtone, as vitriol 
is by its corroding {ome metal; and that, in both theſe 
operations, this corroding acid can ſometimes perform its 
buſineſs, while it lies in the bowels of the earth; and 
ſometimes, when it lies in the open air, though it failed 
of it when buried. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 104, 
Allum diſtilled into an acid ſpirit, with copper, or iron, 
becomes good witriol; and vitriel freed from its metallic 
paris becomes aluminous; and being diſtilled, yields à 
{pirit not to be diſtinguiſhed by the taſte from that of 
allum, and even Tcarce by the molt accurate ſeru- 
tiny. 
Rectified oil of vitrie, or ſpirit of ſu/phur, of the ſame 
degree of ſtrength, will ſometimes concrete into a folid 
and trauſparent ſubſtance, reſembling cryſtallized allum; 
and this ſubſtance is no way different, Whether prepared 
by one or other of theſe ways, and in both reſembles the 
pureſt allum, ſo as not to he diſtinguiſhable form it unleſs 
by taſting it. Aqua fortis is as well made with allum as 
with vitriel and nitre. 
Allum ores generally contain vitriel as well as allum, and are 
capable of great fermentation, when expoſed to the air, 
though they would never have been ſubject to it while 
buricd in the earth. They will become fo hot in the 
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heap, that it is ſcarce poſſible to endure the hand upon 1 2 ingredients are to fortify and conſtringe: 
them; and ſometimes will break out into abſolute flame I It is Taid to be good in hæmorrhages of all kings; 
The acid and the ſulphur they contain are the occaſion | eſpecially uterine bhæmorthages; whether to correct the 
of this, as, according to Simpſon and ſome others, they frequent return of the menſes, or their too great abu 
are the cauſe of all ſubtecranean fermentations and dance z to ſtop the flooding to which women with child 
heats 3 and the whole is not badly explained by the fa- | are ſubjeCt, or to moderate the flow of the too plentiſul 
miliar inſtance of adding water to rectiſied oil of vitrio/. lochia. It is alſo ſaid to be efficacious in the caſe of a 
The acid and the ſulphur of that fluid are, as in theſe flour albus. Allum mixed with honey cures the aphihe, 


ores, ſo combined as not to exert their forces naturally and with the juice of &not-GRass is good for cxanthemata 4 
zeainſt one another, but all is quiet as in theſe ſtones and rheums in the ears; with cabbage- leaves and boiled 
while under ground, but the water does to the one what | honey it is eſſectual in the leproſy; and very good in \ 


the air does to the other; ſends in a third, which not | warm water to make a fomentation for the itch, pareny- 
agreeing with either of the others, diſturbs and ſets their chia, pterygia, and kibes ; to ſcour away all nits and lice, 
articles in motion, and the veſſel containing the * and to anoint ſcalds or burns, It is uſed outwardly alſo 
| as hot to the touch in the one caſe, as the ſolids | in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingredient in ſeveral den- 
themſelves are in the other. tifrices and coſmetics, 
Allum diſſolves in water; what remains undiſſolved at | It is a principal ingredient in dying and colouring, neither 
bottom is a ſort of calx, which ſoon diſſolves in oil, or in] of which can be well performed without it. Alt ſerves to 
ſpirit of vitriol 3 and hence ariſes ſome doubt whether bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, and has the ſame uſes 
allum, as it doth not leave an earth behind, does properly there, that gum water and glutinous oil have in painting. 
belong to the claſs of ſalts. Mr. Boyle aſſures us that It likewiſe diſpoſes ſtuffs to take the colour, and adds a 


allum ore, robbed of its ſalt, does, in tract of time, reco- degree of briſkneſs and delicacy to it; as we ſee viſibly 
ver it again from the air. in cochineal, and the ſcarlet grain, Without allum theſe 
ALLUM, the proceſs of making it. dyes would be only confuſed ſtains, which might be 


The proceſs of making allum at Whitby in Yorkſhire is | waſhed out by water. 
thus deſcribed by Mr. Ray, at the end of his colleQtion | This effect of allum ſeems alſo owing to its ſtyptic, or 
of Engliſh words not generally uſed. They take the aſtringent quality, by which it binds the finer parts of 
mine or ore picked from the deſſe or rock, and laying it | colours together, and prevents their exhaling. Hence 
in great heaps, burn it with whins or wood, till it be alſo it preſerves paper that has been dipped in its water, 
white, When it is ſufficiently burnt, they barrow it into] from ſinking when wrote upon. | 
a pit, ten feet long, {x broad, and ſeven fourths of a Vintners fine down their wines, &c. with allum ; fiſher- 
yard deep, where it is ſteeped in water during the ſpace of men uſed it to dry codfiſh with; and bakers have mixed 
eight or ten hours; then they draw out the liquor, which | it with the flour to make their bread compact and white; 
is only a lixivium impregnated with the allum mine, into] to this laſt uſe of it, great objections have been made, 
troughs, by which it is conveyed to the allum houſe, but unjuſtly, for it is entirely innocent, and now ſeldom 
into a deep ciſtern, about twenty yards of circumference, |. uſed, It is recommended from ten to twenty grains, 
and three yards and a half deep. After the firſt water | mixed with an equal proportion of ſugar, gum arabic, | 
is drawn off the mine into the pits, they do not preſently | or ſpermaceti, as a cure for colics. Dr, Percival adds, 1 
caſt away the mine, but pour freſh water on it a ſecond that in about fifteen caſes he has employed it with ſuc- | 
time; and aſter the ſecond water is drawn off, which is | ceſs. Percival's Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 194. 
much weaker than the firſt, they caſt out the mine, and | Naturaliſts ſpeak of divers kinds of aum, which may be 
put in new, and pour on freſh water as before, Out of | reduced to two, natzve and artificial. 
the ciſtern they convey the lixivium by troughs into the | ALLUMs, native, are thoſe prepared and perfected under 
pans, where it is boiled for the ſpace of twenty-four hours ground, by the ſpontaneous operations of nature, mixing 
ordinarily. Then they take the liquor out of the pans, the pro er ingredients, water, earth, and ſalt, or ſul- 
and examine it by weight, to know how much ley made phur. It is found in the coal mines near W hitchaven. 
of kelp, it will require, which for the moſt part is ſix | Theſe are either liquid, and ſo/id or concrete. 
inches of the pan's depth. This being put in, as ſoon | ALLUM, /iquid, appears to be the primitive kind, as being 
as the liquor boils or flows up, by the putting in of an that out of which the reſt is formed. 
iron coal-rake, or other iron inflrument, they draw it off | It is not uncommon to find liquid allum in the places 
into a ſettler, and let it ſtand about an hour, that the | where ſubterraneous fires have raged. It is a milky 
ſulphur and other dregs may ſettle to the bottom; which | thick liquor and is found lodged in cavities of the ſtrata 
being done, it is drawn off into coolers, where it con-] of ſtone, when the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac have been 
tinues about four days and nights. The cooler being | ſublimed away. The acid aluminous part of the matter 
drawn about half full, they pour into it a quantity of | will alſo eſcape with a great degree of heat, leaving in the 
urine, viz. about eight gallons into a cooler that contains | place of the liquor only a dry ſtyptic, and hard ſtony 
about two half tons. Having thus ſtood about four days | matter. The liquor itſelf is of a very ſtyptic taſte, and 
and nights, it is quite cool, and the allum cryſtallized to] will yield one half its weight of pure cryſtalline allum on 
the ſides of the cooler. Then they ſcoop out the liquor, evaporation. Phil. Tranſ. No 130. 
which they call the mother, into a ciſtern, and put it into | ALLUM, ſlid or concrete, is divided into ſciſſile allum, called 
the pans again with new lixivium, to be evaporated by | by the Greeks oyirn, as being ſoft and eaſily ſeparable. 
boiling, &c. The allum that is ſhotten and cryſtallized | This is faid to bear a near reſemblance to our plumoſe 
on the ſides of the cooler they ſcrape off, and waſh with allum, only differing in this, that the former inſtead of 
fair ſpring water, then throw it into a bing, where the whitiſh, is of a greeniſh bue. Some pretend to have 
water drains from it. Thence it is caſt into a pan, called done wonders with it againſt hzmorrhages, looſeneſs of 
the roching pan, and there melted; after which it is ſcoop- | the teeth, the itch, prerygium, per nos, &c. In ſome of 
ed out, and conveyed by troughs into tuns, in which it | which its aluminous or aſtringent quality might be ex- 
ſtands about ten days, till it be perfectly cool and con- pected to do more harm than good, 
denſed. Then they unhoop and ſtave the tuns, and tak- | ALLUM, round, alumen retundum, called allo frpoyſuan, is 
ing out the allum, chip it and carry it into the ſtore-houſe. | found ordinarily in roundilh maſſes, though ſometimes 
The exact proportion of kelp does not appear in this pro-] angular. 
ceſs; for though the workmen told Mr Ray, that the | ALLum, /c<iffile, or ſelſile, is either compoſed of thin flakes, 
ley was fix inches of the pan's depth, yet they did not tell very friable to the fingers, or of ſtriæ, or whitiſh hairs, 
him how deep the pans were, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 142. hence called capillary, uſually plume ALLUM. 
Sce DOGGERS. ALLum, rok, or roche, is prepared from pyritous ſtones 
At Soltatara, near Puzzuoli, there is a conſiderable oval | cut from the rocks of the quarry; and ſtands contradiſ- 
plain, the ſoil whereof is wholly ſaline z and ſo hot, that | tinguiſhed from the common aum, or that prepared 
theband cannot long endure it. — From the ſurface hereof, | from earths, It is ſometimes called ice-allum. The 
in ſummer time, there ariſesa ſort of flower, or ſaltiſh duſt; | method of making allum in Italy is ſomewhat different 
which being ſwept up, and caſt into pits of water at the | from that deſcribed above. 
bottom of K plain, the heat of the ground, i. e. of cer- | It appears that the names ice-allum, and rock-allum, are 
tain ſubterraneous ſpiracles, over which the coppers are | ſynonymous, and confounded in Commerce, becauſe there 
placed, without any othet fire, evaporates the water, and | is no difference in the price. There is this cemarkable 
leaves an allum behind. circumſtance attends the cryſtallization of allum, that 
Ailym is made at Cypſella in Thrace, by gently calcining | good cryſtals of this ſalt cannot be formed, unleſs an 
the ſtone, and letting it diflolve aſterwards in the air by | alkaline lixivium be added to the lixivium of allum, when 
the dews and rains; then boiling and cryſtalizing the | ſet to cryſtallize. 
impregnated waters, Mr. Geoffroy had an exact information in Italy of the 
ALLUM, its properties and uſes. method of making roche-a/lum, at Civita Vecchia. Near 
Allum is of ſome uſe in medicine, in quality of an aſtrin- that city are quarries of a greyiſh or reddiſh ſtone, pretty 
gent; but, being apt to excite vomiting, is not much hard, like the travertin. They calcine theſe ſtones in 
uſed inwardly, and rarely without ſome ſmooth atoma- kilns, and then boil the calx in water over a ſtrong fire, 
ne, as A correCtor, It is proper for diſeaſes where the [| U be water diſlolves all the ſalt contained in the ca/x, and 
Vol., I. Ne 2. 2 M those 
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there remains an inſipid earth. The water thus impreg- 
nated is left to cool, and the ſalt ſkoots into cryſtals like 


__ »* tartar, about the ſides and bottoms of the caſk, which is 


a ſpecies of the roche-allum, called Roman allum, the 
price of which is greater than that of common rocþ-alium, 

ALLUM, ſacchayine, bears a near reſemblance to ſugar. It 
is a compoſition of common allum with roſe-water and 
whites of eggs, boiled together to the conſiſtence of a 
paſte, and thus moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it 
grows hard as ſtone, It is uſed as a coſmetic. 

ALLUM, burnt, alumen uſlum, is prepared by melting the 
ſalt in a fire-ſhovel, or crucible, and letting it bubble till 
it comes to a white hard ſubſtance. his is uſed as an 
eſcharotic; it gently eats proud fleſh, but leaves ſuch a 
bardneſs on the part, as makes it little eſteemed in that 
intention. 

AlL uu, plume, alumen plumoſum, is a ſort of ſaline mine- 

ral, of various colours, moſt commonly white bordering 
on green, reſembling Venetian Tac, except that in- 
ſtead of ſcales, it riſes in threads or fibres, reſembling 
N of a feather; whence its name, from pluma, fea- 
ther. 
Some will have this to be the /apis amianthus of the an- 
cients. It is chiefly found in the iſlands of Rhodes and 
Crete, where there are whole mountains of it. Sec 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. art. 48. an. 1774. p. 489. 

ALLUMEN flumeſum, is alſo a name given by ſome che- 
milts to a peculiar kind of ſublimate of mercury, in- 
vented by Baſil Valentine, whoſe name it alſo bears. It 
is a compound formed of arſenic, united with vitriolic 
acid. 

ALLUMEN ſcagliolæ or ſcalolæ, a ſquamoſe or flaky ſtone, 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called api s EC- 
LARIS. 

Some take this for the ſame with what the ancients called 
SCHISTON, 

ALLUMEN catini is a name which ſome have given to the 
aſhes, or rather ſalt of the herb kali, uſed chiefly in the 
making of glaſs. 

In this ſenfe⸗ allumen catini amounts to the ſame with 
what is more frequently called AL KAL I. 

ALLUMEN fects is made of the lecs of wine, formed into 
round maſſes, dried by the ſun, and then burnt or torri- 

fied ſo long by the fire, as to turn white. Its chief uſe 

is among the women of Italy, to dye the hair of a yellow 
colour, much affected in that country. 

ALLUM, purified, is that prepared by diſſolving it in hot 


rain water, and evaporating it again, till it ſhoot into 


cryſtals. 

By repeating this operation divers time, the ſourneſs of 

the a//um is much abated. Us 
ALLUM, crude, is the ſalt, ſuch as produced at the allum- 

works, without farther preparation. 'This ſtands con- 

tradiſtinguiſhed from prepared aum. OF 

It is, by ſome, uſed as a no/frum againſt the itch and 

ſwelling of the feet ; but rather palliates than works a 

thorough cure. 


ALLUM, prepared, is of divers inds.—Under this claſs | 


come purified allum, jaccharine allum, burnt allum, allum 

maziſleries, tinttures of allum, water, ſpirit, dulcedo of 

allum. 
Al Luu, Roman, properly denotes a rock-allum, of a red 
colour, prepared in the country near Rome. 

In the genuine Roman allum, the red colour is not ſuper- 

{icial, but diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance wr, it; 

by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from the ſpurious, or 

counterfeit kind, which is only the common Engliſh 
allum dyed red. : 

Allum mines are ſaid to have been firſt found in Italy in 
the year 1460; and in 1506 king Henry VII. made a 
* monopolizing grant of this commodity to Augvſtine 

*Chigi, a merchat of Sienna. In the year 1608 the 
' manutaCture of allum was firſt invented, and ſucceſsfully 
practiſed in England, meeting with great encourage- 

ment in Yorkſhire, where it was firſt made, from lord 
' Sheffield, and other gentlemen of that county. King 

James I. by advice of his miniſtry, aſſumed the mono- 
poly of it to himſelf, and therefore prohibited the im- 
portation of foreign allum; and in 4 wp the importation 

of it was farther prohibited by the proclamation of 

Charles I. | 

All the allum which is in commerce, is extracted by dit- 

ferent operations from ſeveral pyritous, earthy, or ſtony 

matters, containing the vitriolic acid, and the earth pro. 
per for forming this ſalt. See PYAITEs. 

Autun WATER. See ALLUMINOUS waters. 

AlLUM WORKS, places where allum is prepared, and ma- 

nufactured in quantities for ſale. They differ from allum 
mines; as in the former an artificial aLLUM, and in the 
latter natural ALLUM, is produced, 

ALLUMINOR, from the French allumer, to Jighten, is 
uſed for one who coloureth or painteth upon paper, or 


parchment z and the reaſon is, becauſe he gives light and | 


2 
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ornament by his colours to the letters, oro ther fi 
Such ornaments are ſtyled iMluminations, The . 
uſed in ſtat. 1 R. III. cap. 9. But now ſuch a perſon is 


called a I1mner, 
ALLUMINOUS, any thing that contains a/lum 
takes of the nature and qualities of that 8aLT. ; 
Grew deſcribes ſome extraordinary kinds of alluming,; 
earths in the repoſitory of the Royal Society. 
ALLUMINOUS waters, are thoſe impregnated with the par- 
ticles of that ſalt. 


Alluminous waters make a ſpecies of thoſe called minetal 
or medicinal waters, 


Such is the Spa at Scarborough obſerved to be by Witty, 
Simpſon, &c. "a 
According to the laſt author, that which gives the ef- 
ſence to this water is an acid alluminous mineral al: 
preying on, and diflolving a flight mixture of iron. Dr. 

ighmore objects, that tuppoſing allum the principal in- 
gredients in theſe waters, the properties of allum bei 
dry, to aſtringe, and to incraſſate, how comes it to paſs 
that they are pretended to be ſo highly deoppilative, and 
ſo benehcial to hypochondriac and cachecical perſons 
where their aſtringency ſhould rather be noxious ? De. 
Witty anſwers, that they do not derive theſe virtues fron 
the allum, but from the other ingredients in them. It is 
diſputed whether or no the bath at Lucca be alluminey, 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 42, No 56, and N 160. 
We have alſo faQlitious waters, under the denomination 
of alluminous; ſuch is that called in the ſhops agua 
alluminoſa magiſterialis. 
Its preparation is thus: take of rock-allum, and white 
ſublimate, ana 3ii. boil them in roſe and plantain water 
ana fþ i. till half is conſumed ; filter the remainder and 
ke-p it for uſe. x 
This is preſcribed againſt deformities of the kin, and 
often for the itch ; but it is an uncertain remedy, aud 
not to be uſed without caution. 

ALLUSION, ALLus10, in Rhetoric, a hgure whereby 
ſomething is applied to, or underſtood of another, by 
reaſon of ſome ſimilitude of name, or ſound. 

The word is formed of ad, aud ludere, to play. 
Camden'defines allu/ion a dalliance, or playing with words 
alike in ſound, but unlike in ſenſe ; by changing, add- 
ing, or ſubtracting a Jeter, or two; whence words te- 
35 ain one another becomes applicable to different ſub- 
jects. 

Thus the, Almighty, if we may uſe ſacred authority, 

$ change ram, i. e: high*father, into Abraham, i. e. 
father of many.—Thus the Romans played on their tip- 

| _pling emperor Tiberius Nego, by calling him Bibetius 

Wew wag] thus is; the ſour fellow Placidus 
is called Acidus. 

Allufians cogge very tqy what we popularly call 
= ge Yer pat th popularly e 
ALLUVION, AT,Lvuv1o, in the Civil Law, a gradual ad- 
ditidn or accretioſ ade along the ſea-ſhore, or the banks 

of large rivers, 


A as ſorgaed ofiMus, [ waſh to, compounded of 
anaiaUo. 

vil law places alluvion among the lawful means of 
acquiſition ; and defines it to be a latent, imperceptible 
accretion, —Hence, where any conſiderable portion of 
ground is torn _ at once, by an inundation, and 
joined to ſome neighbouring eſtate, this is not acquired 
by right of alluvion, but may be claimed again by the for- 
mer Owner. 

Great alterations are made in the face and limits of 
countries, by alluvions of the ſea, rivers, &. Whole + 
plains are ſometimes formed by alluyioms, It is contro- 
verted whether @//uvions ſhould be conſidered as fruits, 
and as ſuch accruing to uſufruduarics. 

ALLY. See ALLIANCE. | 

ALMACANTARS, ALMACANTARAS, or ALMICAN- 
CHARATH, in A/tronomy. See ALMUCANTARS. 

ALMACANTARS ſtaff. See ALMUCAanTaRs HH. 

ALMADE, in S-a-language, a ſmall veſicl uſcd by the 
negroes of Africa, about four fathom long ; and made 
uſually of the bark of a tree. 
The ſame name is alſo given to the veſſels of Calicut in 
India, which are eighty feet long, and (ix or ſeven broad, 
and ſquare ſterned. 
Theſe are otherwiſe denominated cathuri. They go with 
great ſwiftneſs. Witſen ſays, that they are twelve or 
thirteen paces long, ſharp at head and ſtern, and that 
they are moved both by fails aud oars. In time of 
war, the king of Calicut fits out two or three hundred 
of theſe veſſels. | 

ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated book, compoſed 
by Ptolemy ; being a collection of many of the obferva- 
tions and problems of the ancients, relating both to geo- 
metry and aſtronomy. 


In the original Greek it was called ovyrats wnyirn, q d. 


or par- 


ng to 


greateſt conſtruction, or collettion: which laſt word * * 
| | joine pl 
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107 the particle al, gave occaſion to its being called 
N — 3 who tranſlated it into their 
tongue about the year 800, by order of the caliph Al- 
maimon.— The Arabic word is almagheſti. ; 
Ricciolus has alſo publiſhed a body of Aſtronomy, which 
he intitles, after Ptolemy, the new Almageſt : being a 
collection of ancient and modern obſervations and diſco- 
ries in that ſcience. 
We have alſo a botanical Amageſt, compoſed by Pluketiet, 
being a kind of pinax, or general index of plants, contain- 
ing the proper and deſcriptive names of upwards of fix 
thouſand. To which, in a ſupplement, ſince publiſhed by 
the ſame author, have been added above one thouſand 
others. Alnageſium Botanicum, five Phytographiz Pluc- 
netiane Onomaſticon, &c. Lond. 1696. fol. : 
ALMAGRA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given in later 
ages to an earth of the OCHRE kind, called fil atticum by 
the ancients. It is an ochre of a fine and deep red, with 
ſome admixture of purple, very heavy, and of a denſe yet 
friable ſtructute, and rough duſty ſurface. It adheres very 
6rmly to the tongue, and melts freely and eaſily in the 
mouth, and is of an auſtere and ſtrongly aſtringent taſte; 
ir ſtains the ſkin in touching it, and ferments very vio- 
lently with acid menſtruums ; by which ſingle quality, 
it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the il fyricum, to which 
it has in many reſpects a great aſſinity. It is found in 
immenſe quantities, in many parts of Spain; and in An- 
daluſia there are in a manner whole mountains of it. It 
is uſed in painting, and in medicine, being 2 very valuable 
aſtringent. 
ALMAGRA, in the cant of chemiſts, denotes red bole or 
RUDDLE; ſometimes a lotion, or waſh. 
ALMALECT, in Medical Hiftory, à celebrated work, con- 
taining a ſyſtem of the ancient Arabian phyſic. 
The word imports as much as the royal wert. 
Concerning the hiſtory, contents, &c, of the almaleci, ſee 
Freind's Hiſt. of Phyſ. p. ii. p. 36. 
ALMANAC, a calendar or table, wherein are ſet down the 
days, and feaſts of the year, the courſe of the moon, &c. 
for each month of the year. 
The original of the word is much controverted among 
grammarians.— Some derive it from the Arabic particle 
al, and manah, to count, Others, and among them Sca- 
liger, rather derive it from al, and wavaxes, the courſe 
of the months: which is contradicted by Golius, who 
advances another opinion. He ſays, that, throughout 
the Eaſt, it is the cuſtom for ſubjeCts, at the beginning 
of the year, to make preſents to their princes ; and, 
among the reſt, the aſtrologers preſent them with their 
ephemerides for the year enſuing 3 whence thoſe ephe- 
merides came to be called almanha, i. e. handſels, or 
new-year's gifts. To ſay no more, Verſtegan writes the 
name almon=at ; and makes it of Saxon original. Our 
anceſtors, he obſerves, uſed to carve the courſes of the 
moon, of the whole year, upon a ſquare ſtick, or block 
of wood, which they called al-monaght, q. d. all-moon- 
heed. | 


The modern almanac anſwers to the faſli of the ancient 
Romans. 

The neceſſaries for making an almanac, the reader will 

. hnd under the article CALENDAR. 

Henry III. of France very prudently decreed, by an or- 
donnance of 1579, that * no almanac-maker ſhould pre- 
* ſume to give predictions relating to civil affairs, either 
© of ſtates, or private perſons, in terms either expreſs or 
© covert.” 


In the Philoſoph. Collect. we have a perpetual almanac, 
deſcribed by Mr. R. Wood. 

Many forms of a head-almanac have been propoſed in 
ſome of our periodical publications ; but the following 
diltich will very well anſwer the purpoſe: 


At Dover Dwells George Brown, Eſquire; 
Good Chriſtopher Finch, And David Frier. 


The twelve words anſwer to the twelve months; the firſt 
letter of each word ſtands in the Calendar againſt the 
firit day of the correſponding month; and if the Domi- 
nical letter is known, it is eaſy to find on what day of 
the week any day of the month will fall throughout the 
year. In 1776, F being the Dominical letter, Dec. 25 
3 becauſe the firſt day denoted by F is 
unday. 
ALMANAC, nautical, is publiſhed annually, by anticipa- 
ton under direction of the commiſhoners of longitude. 


Beſide every thing efſential to general uſe that is to be | 


found in any aimanac hitherto publiſhed, it contains many 
new and intereſting particulars; more eſpecially, the 
diltances of the moon from the ſun and fixed ſtars for 
every thre@ hours of apparent time, adapted to the me- 


ridian of Greenwich, by com aring which with the di- 
ſtances carefully obſerv 
dily, 


tun ed at ſea, the mariner may rea- 
and with little danger of miſtake, infer his longi- | 


tude to 4 degtee of exaftneſy, that may be thought ſuf 
ficleut for moſt nautical purpoſes. And the publication 
of it is chiefly deſigned to faciliate the uſe of Mayer's 
lunat tables, by ſuperſeding the neceſſity of intricate cal- 


culations; in determining the longitude at ſea. It began 


with the year 1767, and has been continued ever fincez 
See LoXGLITUDE, 


ALMANAR, in the Arabian Afrology, denotes the pre- 
eminence, ot prevalence of one planet over another. 

ALMANDIN, or ALaBaNDin, a precious ſtone of the 
RUBY kind, ſomething ſofter than the oriental ruby; and; 


as to colour, partaking more of that of the granate than 
the ruby, 


Itis ranked among the richeſt of ſtones; and takes its name 


from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny ſays it was 
brought. 


ALMARIA, in our Ancient Records, the archives of a 
church, or the like. 


ALMEHRAB, among Mabometans, denotes a niche in 
their moſques, which directs to the kebla, that is, to the 
temple of Mecca, io which they are obliged to bow their 
faces in praying. 


The word is Arabic, where it is properly written al- 
mehrab. 


ALMEISAR, a celebrated game among the ancient Arabs, 


performed by a kind of caſting of lots, with arrows, ſtrialy * 


forbid by the law of Mahomet, on account of the frequent 
quarrels occaſioned by it. 
Ihe manner of the game was thus: a young camel being 
brought and killed was divided into a number of parts. 
The adventurers, to the number of ſeven, being met, 
eleven arrows were provided without heads or feathers ; 
ſeven of which were marked, the firſt with one notch, 
the ſecond with two, the third with three, &c. the other 
four had no marks. Theſe arrows were put promiſcu- 
ouſly into a bag, and thus drawn by an indifferent per- 
ſon. Thoſe to whom the marked arrows fell, won ſhares 
in proportion to their lot; the reſt to whom the blanks 
fell, were entitled to no part of the camel, but obliged 
to pay the whole price of it, 
Ever: the winners taſted not of the fleſh themſelves, 
more than the loſers; but the whole was diſtributed to 
the poor. | | 
ALMELILETU is uſed, by Avicenna, for a preternatural 
kind of heat, a degree more remiſs than that of a fever, 
and which ſometimes remains after a fever is gone. 
ALMENE, a name given, by ſome of the Arabian writers, 
to the prickly /otus of Africa, called by ſome of the an- 
cients lotus acanthos, and by Virgil acanthus only. 
ALMERICANS, were the followers of Almeric, or 
Amauri, in the thirteenth century. They maintained 
that the power of the Father continued no longer than 
the Moſaic diſpenſation ;z that the empire of the Son ex- 
tended only to the thirteenth century; and that then the 
reign of the Holy Ghoſt commenced, when all ſacraments 
and external worſhip were to be aboliſhed, and the ſalva- 
tion of Chriſtians was to be accompliſhed merely by inter- 
nal acts of illuminating grace. Their morals were as in- 
famous as their doctrine was abſurd. 


condemned by a public decree of the council of Sens, in 
the year 12 


ALMERY. "Yee AMBRY. 

ALMIGGIM wood, a word uſed in the Scriptures to ſig- 
nify a beautiful and light ſort of wood. It has been con- 
jectured to be ſeveral ſorts of woods now in uſe; 
others think it has been loſt long ſince - But Meibomius 
proves, from the accounts of Joſephus, that it was the wood 
of the Indian pine, or fir-tree. This was excellent for its 


whiteneſs, as well as remarkably light, and thereſore was 
uſed in muſical inſtruments, 


ALMIZADIR, among Alchemi/ts, is ſometimes uſed for ver- 


degriſe; ſometimes for the proceſs of the philoſophers 
{tone ; and ſometimes for the agua mercurialis, or aqua 
philoſophorum. See ALKAHEST. 

ALMOGIZA, among Arabian Myiters, denotes the limb, 
or circumference of the ASTROLABE. 

ALMOHARRAM, one of the ſacred months of the ancient 
Arads. | 
The word is Arabic, al moharram. It was the firſt month 
of the Arab year. - On ſome occaſions they put off the 
obſervance of this month to the following month Safar. 

ALMOIN, in Law. See FRANK-almoin. 

ALMOND, anygdala, a kind of medicinal fruit, the pro- 
duce of the ALMONUD-tree. 

ALMOND-tree, amygdalus, in Botany, the name of a genus 
of trees, of the icoſandria monogynia claſs, the charaCters of 
which are theſe : it hath a tubulous empalement of one 
leaf, which is cut at the brim into five obtuſe ſegments ; 
the flower hath five oval, obtuſe, concave petals, which 
are inſerted in the empalement. After the flower is palt, 
the germen becomes an oval compreſſed large fruit, with 


a thim tough, hairy covering, having a longitudinal 


furcow 1 
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furrow ; this opens and falls away, leaving an oval com- 


2 nut. 


is propagated by inoculating a bud of any of the ſpecies 
into = ſtock of a plum, peach, or almond, of another 
ſpecies, in the month of July. 
The ſecond year after their budding, they are to be re- 
moved to the places where they are to remain. 
The belt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them, if for dry ground, 
is in October; but for a wet ſoil, February is always 
found the propereſt ſeaſon. 
The fruit of this tree is of two kinds, the ſweet a!monds, 
and the bitter almonds, 
ALMONDS ſweet, are of a ſoft, grateful taſte ; and are re- 
puted cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive: they 
are much preſciibed in emulſions, and found of good 
effect in al diſorders from choleric and acrimonious hu- 
mours Neumann ſays, that when roaſted they are a 
ſuccedaneum to coffee. — The oil of ſweet alrondss drawn 
without fire, is a ſafe and uſeſul remedy in nephrinc 
pains : it is alſo of good repute ſor coſtiveneſs, and fo, 
gripes in children. 
or the manner of procuring it, ſee O1L. 
Half an ounce of it may be taken for a doſe, with thirty 
drops of the mineral anodyne liquor, Some reckon two 
kinds of ſweet almonds. 1. Jordan, which are the larger, 
longer, and dearer kind, chiefly ſold to be eat with raiſins. 
2. Valenti” and Barbary almonds, which are thoſe from 
whence the oil is procured, Hought. Collect. Ne 434- 
tom. ii. p. 76. 
The tree that bears them is called amyzdalus ſativa, Their 
chief medical uſes are to ſoften and obtund acrimony, 
and to render reſinous ſubſtances ſoluble in water, and in 
the animal fluids, Neumann's Works, p. 389. 
ALMONDS, bitter, ate held aperient, deterſive, and diuretic ; 
and, on thoſs accounts, they are recommended in obſtruc- 
tions of the liver, ſpleen, uterus, & c. Some eſteem them 
god to take off the effects of drunkenneſs. Accordingly 
lutarch relates, that Druſius's phyſician, a ſtout drinker, 


took down at every cup five bitter almonds, to allay the 


heat and fumes of tbe wine. 

The expreſſed oil of bitter almonds is as taſteleſs as that of 
the ſweet; it is much uſed to ſoften and deterge the wax 
out of the ear. Some affirm, that bitter almonds are poiſon- 
ous to birds particularly : and Neumann adds, to all ani- 
mals that come into the world blind. Ir is ſaid that bruiſ- 
ed, they ſtupify fowl, ſo that they may be eaſily taken 
with the hand : that this is a ſecret practiſed among the 
Bohemians; and that the huſks, remaining after the oil 
is expreſſed, have the ſame effect. 

The kernels of bitter almonds give much the ſame reliſh in 
diſtillation, as the kernel of the cherry; on which account, 
ſome practiſe the making a counterfeit cherry-brandy 
with them. They are allo frequently uſed inſtead of 
apricot kernels, in RATAFIA. See the chemical hiſtory 
of almonds, in Neumann, ut ſupra. 

AL MoONDs, ſwret and bitter, contain an expreſſible oil, and 

farinaceous earth; the bitter part of bitter almonds is not 
expreſſed with the oil, but may be diſſolved by digeſtion 
in aqueous, and ſpirituous liquors, and with theſe may 
be diſtilled, Waters diſtilled from bitter almonds, or from 
moſt other bitter vegetables, fruits, and flowers, which 
have a ſimilar flavour to them, are poiſonous to birds, to 
ſome animals, and have ſometimes been ſo to men. 
It is chiefly, if not ſolely, in the matter which ariſes in 
diſtillation, that the noxious qualities of the bitter a/monas 
reſide. Dr. Lewis. See more in Neumann's Works, 
p- 389, & n. | 
Almonds give the denomination to a great number of pre- 
parations in confectionary, cookery, &c, whereof they are 
the baſis; as almond cakes, almond cream, criſped almonds, 
almond milk, almond paſte, almond ſnow, &c.— With ſweet 
almonds blanched (that is, put into warm water a while, 
which makes them lip their ſkins) and water, is made al- 
mond milk, frequently uſed as a cooler in emulſions, &c. 
Vide Hought. Collect. NY? 434. 
There is a preparation alſo called almond-butter, made 
of cream and whites of cggs boiled ; to which is after- 
wards added, blanched almonds : the whole ſet over a flow 
fire, till it become thick. 

ALMONDS are alſo a fruit which ſerves inſtead of ſmall 
money, in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies; particularly 
where the ccxvries, thoſe ſmall ſhells which come from the 
Maldives, are not current. 

ADMONDs, dwarf, Sce PERSICA. 

ALMONDs, African. See BRABEJUM, 

Ar Mops, amygdalæ, in Anatomy, denote two glands of the 
fauces, more properly called the tor/els. 

Theſe are commonly called almonds of the ears; but ought 
rather to be denominated almonds of the throat. 


They are two rough glands placed on the ſides of the baſis 


of the tongue, under the common membrane of the fauces 
with which they are cove. rep 4 


i 


r. Miller enumerates four ſpecies of this tree; which 


Each of them has 4 large oval fins, which opens itits 
the fauces; wherein are Eontained a great number of 
lefſer ones, which diſcharge through the great Huus a 


mucous and flippery matter into the fauces, larynx 
&ſophagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating of 5 — 


ts. 

When the eſophagus muſcle acts, it compreſſes the ol. 
monds ;, and as they are ſubject to inflammations, they fre- 
quently are the occaſion of what the common pevple call 
a ſore throat. 

ALMOND, or AL MaN-furnace, is a peculiat kind of furnace 
uſed in refining ; to ſeparate all kinds of metals from cin 
ders, parts of melting pots, teſts, bricks, &c. 

The almond-furnace, called alſo the ſweep, is uſually ſix 
feet high, four wide, and two thick : it is boil: of brick: 
and having a hole in the middle of the top, eight inches 
over, which grows narrower towa'ds the bottom, where 
on the fore part, it ends in a point, encompaſſed with 4 
ſemicircle of iron, to keep in the melted metal.— Abquc 
the middle of the back, there is another hole, to receive 
the noſe of a pair of bellows, which require the continual 
ſtrength of two men to work. 

The matter, then, on which the operation is to be per- 
formed, being beat ſmall, they kindle charcoal in the 
furnace, to anneal it; and when hot, they throw in 
two or three ſhovels of coals to one of the forementioned 
ſtuff; and ſo proceed during the whole work, putting 
lay upon lay, of one and the other. After eight or ten 
hours, the metal begins to run; and when the receiver 
below is pretty full, they lade it out with an iron ladle, 
and caſt it in ſows, in cavities, or forms made with aſhes. 
In this furnace the refiners of ſilver cut of lead melt the 
flags of the LITHARGE left in this operation, and reduce 
them into lead again. See FuRNace. 

ALMOND, a meaſure in Portugal for oil. The Portugueſe 
ſell their oil by a/monds, twenty-ſix of which make a butt, 
or pipe. 

ALMONDS, amandes, Thus the French lapidaries and look- 
ing-glaſs makers, call thoſe pieces of rock cryſtal, cr 
calt cryſtal, which they cut with a wheel, giving them a 
figure ſomething like that fruit. They are uſed to adoin 
CE RY and other furniture made of glaſs or 
cry als 

ALMONER, anciently alſo written AMNER, an officer in a 
king's, prince's, or prelate's houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is 
to diſtribute alms to the poor. 

The {rd almoner, or lord high-almoner, of England, is an 
eccleſiaſtical officer, uſually a biſhop ; who is to viſit and 
relieve the ſick, poor widows, priſoners, and others in 
neceſſity : for which purpoſe, he has the forfeiture of all 
deodands, and the goods of Velos de fe, which he is to diſ- 
pole of to the poor. 
He has likewiſe, by an ancient cuſtom, a privilege to 
give the firſt dilh, from the royal table, to whatſoever 
poor perſon he pleaſes; or inſtead thereof, an alms in 
money. 
He alſo diſtributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated 
by the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the king's 
palace of relidence, to each four pence a day in money, 
and an alms of bread and ſmall beer; each perſon ficit 
repeating the Creed, and the Lord's prayer, in preſence 
of one of the king's chaplains, deputed by the lord «/- 
money, to be his ſub-almener 5 who is alſo to ſcatter new- 
coined two-pences in the towns and places through which 
the king palles in his progreſs. See MaunDy-Thurſ- 
ay. 
He has alſo the charge of ſeveral poor penſioners to the 
crown below ſtairs ; conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
youth, and become ſuperannuated, in the king's ſervice; 
or the widows of ſuch houſhold ſervants as died poor, and 
were not able to provide for their wives and children : 
whom he * pays. Chamberlayne's State of Great Bri- 
fain, p. 98. 
Under the lord almoner, beſides the ſub-almoner, there is a 
2 and two grooms of the a/monry, choſen by his 
ordſhip. 
The French kings have their great almoners, firſt a/moners, 
ordinary or quarterly almoners, &. 
Great aimoner, e aumonier, is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical 
dignity in that kingdom. Jo him belongs the ſuperin- 
tendency of all hoſpitals, and houſes 'of lepers. The 
king receives the ſacrament from his hand. He ſays 
maſs before the king, in all grand ceremonies and ſolem- 
nities. 

ALMONER is alſo applied in Ecclſfaſtical Mriters, to the 
DEACONS of churches. 

ALMONER is alſo uſed, in Hiſtorians of the Middle Age, for 
him appointed by a perſon to diltribute his alms to the 
poor. In this fenſe, @/moner amounts to much the ſame 
with what has been fince denominated cxccutor. | 

AL MONER is alſo ſometimes uſed for a perſen who left alms 


[ 


| to the poor, by his laſt will. 


ALMONER 


AL M 


At, oNnER is ſometimes alſo uſed for a legatee. 

[a this ſenſe, it is the rule, that the ſame perſon could 

not both be almoner and heir. 

ALMONER is alſo a more faſhionable title given, by ſome 
writers, to chaplains. _ 

In this ſenſe we meet with almoner of a ſhip, almoner of a 

regiment. 

ALMONRY, or AUMBRr, the office or lodgings of the 
almoner; alſo the place where the alms are given. See 
AMBRY- 1 a ; 

ALMS, eleemoſyna, ſomething given out of charity or pity 

to the poor. 
'The ecclefiaſtics anciently ſubſiſted wholly on alms. 
The alms of the primitive Chriſtians were divided into 
three parts; one whereof belonged to the biſhops, an- 
other to the prieſts, and a third to the deacons and ſub- 
deacons, Sometimes they divided them into four; the 
laſt of which went to the poor, and to the repairing of 
churches. | 

'The Romaniſts extend the term alms to that which is 

given to the church, or to other pious uſes, —Hence, 
what the church holds on this footing, is called tenure in 

alms. 

Alms are of divers kinds. | 
Aus, paſchal, eleemeſyna paſchales, were thoſe diſtributed 

at the folemnity of Eaſter, attended, in ſome places, with 

other acts of humility, as waſhing of feet, &c. 

AT us, r eleemeſyna rationalis, a certain portion of 

the effects of perſons dying inteſtate, ſer apart for the uſe 
of the church and the poor. 

AL ms of plough-lands, eleemaſyna carucarum, or eleemoſyna pro 
aratris, was a tax anciently paid for the benefit of the 
poor, at the rate of a penny for each plough- land. 

AiMs of the king, denote what was otherwiſe called Peter- 
Pence. 

Theſe were ſometimes alſo called alms of St. Peter. 

Al Mts are divided by MAHOMETAaANS, into voluntary and 

Legal. | 

atk s, voluntary, are thoſe leſt to every man's diſcretion, to 

ive more or leſs, as he ſees fit. 

The voluntary almsate properly denominated by the Arabs, 
ſerdectad. 
No religious ſyſtem is more frequent or warm in its ex- 
hortations to alnu- giving than the Mahometans. The 
Alcoran repreſents alm as a neceſſary means to make pray- 
er be heard. 

Lus, legal, thoſe of indiſpenſable obligation, as being 

commanded by the law, which direQts and determines 

both the portion to be given, and the kind of things it is 
to be given of, 

The /egal alms are properly called by the Mahometans, 

zacat, either on account of their increaſing a man's (tore, 

or of their purifying the remaining part of his ſub- 
ſtance. 

Some writers have given theſe the denomination of tithes, 

but improperly ; ſince, in ſome caſes they fall ſhort, and 

in others exceed the proportion of a tenth. 

AlL us, charter of, charta eleemoſynaria, that whereby a thing 
is given to the church. 

Alus, aumene, among the French, is alſo uſed for a com- 
pulſory payment, impoſed by way of puniſhment, to be 
converted to pious or charitable uſes. 

In all abjudications to the king's right, there is an ahn: 

reſerved, This amounts to what among us is uſually 

called forfeiture to the poor. 

ALMs-bex, or che, a {mall cheſt, or coffer, wherein an- 
ciently the ams were collected, both at church and at 
. houſes. This is alſo in common uſe in ſeveral 

aces. 
the elms-che/?, in churches, is a ſtrong box, with a hole 
in the upper part, having three keys, one to be kept by 

8 parion, or curate, the other two by the church-war- 

Cs. 

The erecting of ſuch alms-che/t in every church, was in- 

troduced by an act in 27 H. VIII. and it is enjoined by 

the Book of Canons, as alſo the manner of diſtributing 
what is thus collected among the poor of the pariſh, 


A 


AI MSFEOH, or ALMEsFEOH, among our Saxon anceſ- 


tors, alma- money; that is, PETER-PENCE, anciently paid 
in England on the firſt of Auguſt z called alſo romefeoh, 


romeſcot, and hearth-pening, 


AMS. HOUSE, a petty hoſpital ; or an edifice built by a | 


perſon ina private capacity, and endowed with a revenue, 


tor the maintenance of a certain number of poor, aged, 
or diſabled people. 


ALMUCAN FARS, in A/renomy, are circles parallel to 


ike HORIZON, imagined to pats through all the degrees 
of the MERIDIAN. : 


the word is formed of the Arabic almecantharat. 
As the meridians paſs through the ſeveral ＋ of the 


tquator, the almucantars paſs through thoſe of the meri- 
dian of any place. 
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The almucantars are the ſame thing with regard to the 
azimuths and horizon, that the parallels are with regard 
to the meridians and horizon. 

They ſerve to ſhew the height of - the ſun and ſtars; and 
are deſcribed on many quadrants, &c. being alſo called 
PARALLELS of altitude. 

ALMUCANTARS 4 is an inſtrument uſually made of 
pear- tree or box, aving an arch of fiſteen degrees z uſed 
to take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of its 
riſing and ſet: ing; in order to find the amplitude and con- 
ſequently the variation of the compaſs. 

ALMUCIUM, or ALMuTIUM, in Middle Age. Mriters, 
denotes a kind of cover of the head, part of it pendant 
over the neck and ſhoulders, worn chiefly by the ancient 
canons and monks. 

The word is alſo written almucia, aumucia, almucella, ar- 
mutia, and amecia. 

The almucium appears to have been much the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe denominated caputium. 

The almucium, though proper only to religious, was 
ſometimes alſo aſſumed by laymen, princes, and even 
women of quality. - 

The part which covered the lead was of a ſquare form, 
making, as it were, four horns, as may be ſeen from the 
ancient pictures of canons. Hence appears the origin of 
the ſquare caps, bonnets, &. ſtill retained in cathedrals 
and univerſities, which are no other than the upper part 
of the almucium, without the lower. 


ALMUCIA is alſo uſed, in ſome Ancient Mriters, for the furs 


or ſkins, worn by the canons, on their left arms, in the 
manner of muff. 

ALMUDHEBIS, in the Arabian Aſtrology, a kind of dig- 
nity, or pre- eminence accruing to a planet in ſome place, 

either from its diſpoſition or benign aſpect. 

ALMUG-trree, a kind of wood mentioned in Scripture, 
imported by Solomon from Ophir, and uſed in the mak- 
ing of rails, or pillars of the temple. 1 Kings, ch. x. 
ver. 11, 12. 2 Chron. ch. ii. ver. 8. 

ALMUGEA, in Afrel:gy, denotes a certain configuration 

of the five planets, in reſpect to the ſun and moon, cor- 
reſpondent to that which is between the hours of thoſe 
planets, and the ſun's and moon's hours. 
Thus Saturn would be in the almugea of the ſun, when 
diſtant from him the ſpace of five ſigns in ſucceſſion, or 
in the almugea of the moon, when he is at the ſame di- 
ſtance, only contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſign. 

ALMUTAZAPHUS, a magiſtrate of Arragon, whoſe of- 
hce is to ſearch houſes for ſtolen goods, weigh the bread, 
meaſure the wine, &c. 

ALMU THEN, in the Arabian A/relegy, the planet which 
has the diſpoſal of a place, that is, ſurpaſſes the reſt in the 
number and efficacy of dignities, regard being had to the 
eſſemial points, viz. exaltation, terms, trigon, and phaſes. 
This is otherwiſe called almuſteul:, 

ALNABATI, in the Materia Medica, a name given, by 
Avicenna and Serapion, to the SILIQUA dulcis, or carob- 
tree. They called both this and the acacia, by the 
common name charnub, or charub; but they ſuſſiciently 
diſtinguith this, not only by this appellation, but by 
telling us it was a gentle purge, whereas the other was 
aſtringent. 

ALNA GE, or AULNAGE, q. d: ell-meaſure; the meaſur- 
ing of woollea manuiactures with an ell, and the other 
functions of the LN ACER. 

The word is French, formed of aune, or alte, an ell. 

All the attempts which our forefathers made for regulat- 
ing manufactures, when leſt to the execution of any 
particular ofhcer, in a ſhort time reſolved into a tax on 
the commodity without reſpect to the goodneſs thereof. 
As is molt notorious in the caſe of au/raze, which was 
intended for a proof of the goodneſs of the commodity 
and to that purpoſe a ſeal was invented, as a ſignal that 
the commodity was made according to their ſtatute; 
which ſeals, it is ſaid, may now be bought by thouſands, 
and put on what the buyers pleaſe. Sir Jof. Child's 
Diſc. on Trade. 

It is probable that the abuſes here mentioned by fir Jo- 
fah Child did, among other reaſons, give occaſion to the 
clauſe 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 20. by which auluage du- 
ties are wholly taken away. 

ALNAGER, ALXEGtR, or AULNEGER, q. d. meaſurer 
by the ell; ſignifies a ſworn public officer, who, by him- 
ſelf, or deputy, is to look to the aſſize of woollen cloth 
made throughout the land, i, e. the length, width, and 
work thereof; and to the ſeals for that purpoſe ordained. 
The office of king's aulnager ſeems to have been derived 
from the ſtature of Richard I. A. D. 1197, which or- 
dained that there ſhould be only one weight, and one 
meaſure, throughout the kingdom; and that the cuſtody 
of the aſſize, or ſtandard of weights and meaſures, ſhould 
be committed to certain perſons in every city and bo- 
rough. lis buſineſs was, ** a certain fee, to meaſure 

2 all 
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' all cloths made for (ale, till the office was aboliſhed by the 
ſtatute 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 20. 

ALNAM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome, for ypExNY- 
ROYAL, 

ALNASI, in the Mahometan Law, the transferring the 
obſervation of a ſacred month to a profane month. 

ALNUS, in Botany, the ALDER, 

Artnus baccifera, the berry-beating alder, in Botany, a 
name given, by ſome writers, to the frangula. 

Al xus alſo denotes a part in the ancient theatres, at the 

reateſt diſtance from the ſtage. 

ALOA, in Antiquity, a Grecian feaſt, celebrated by the 
Athenian huſbandmen, in honour of Ceres, as inventreſs 

and protectreſs of corn and tillage. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written . It is formed 
of aeg, grange, or barn; it being in theſe places that 
much of the ſolemnity paſſed. 
Authors are not agreed as to the time or occaſion of the 

celebration of the aloa. Some ſuppoſe it to have been 
before the beginning of harveſt; others will have it to 
have been a rejoicing after harveſt, not unlike our HAR- 
VEsT-home. 

ALOE, a name applied to three different things. 1. To 

a very precious and ſcarce tree. 2. To a plant from 
the roots and leaves of which a drug, very uſeful in 
phyfic, is extracted. 3. To that drug itſelf, 

Moſt authors miſtake the plant and tree for each other; 
becauſe, no doubt, we have but little knowledge of the 
tree ; and the drug which the plant produces is much bet- 
ter known, and of much greater uſe. 

The aloe-tree grows in China, in the kingdom of Lao, 
and in Cochin-china, Champac, and Sumatra. It is 
about the ſame height and form as the olive-tree ; its 
trunk is of three colours, and contains three ſorts of 
wood: the heart is that of tambac, or calambac, which is 
dearer in the Indies than even gold itſelf; it ſerves to 

erfume cloaths and apartments, and is a ſovereign cordial 
in fainting fits and againſt the palſy. It deſtroys the 
tince and aſcarides in children. It is uſed at ſacrifices, as 
incenſe, by the Chineſe, and all the heathen Moors. Its 
is alſo uſed to ſet the moſt precious jewels that are work- 

ed in the Indies. 

The ales wood is very highly valued; and divers ſtrange 
fables have been invented as to the origin of the tree 
that yields it ; ſome feign that it grew in Paradiſe, and 
was only conveyed to us by means of the rivers over- 
flowing their banks, and ſweeping off the trees in their 
way. Others ſuppoſe it to grow on inaccefſible moun- 

tains, where it is guarded by certain wild beaſts, &c.— 
The Siameſe ambaſſadors to the court of France, in 
1086, who brought a preſent of this wood from their em- 
peror, firſt gave the Europeans any conſiſtent account of 
it. 

ALot-plant, The charaQters of this plant are theſe: the 
flower is liliaceous, and conſiſts of one petal, which is 
of a tubular form, and is divided into fix fegments at 
the edge. In ſome ſpecies of this genus, the cup, and 
in others the piſtil, finally becomes a fruit, or ſeed-vel- 
tel, of an oblong cylindric form, divided into three cells, 
and containing fat and ſemicircular ſeeds. Tournefort 
ranges this plant in his ninth claſs, and Linnzus in his 
lixth, called hexandria monogynia ; becauſe the flowers 
have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

Mr. Miller enumerates twenty-five ſpecies of this plant, 
v hich grows in divers parts of the Eaſt and Welt Indies; 
2nd are alſo found in ſpme countries of Europe, as Spain, 
and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morena.—lts 
leaves are green, very thick, hard, and prickly, yielding 
a kind ot ſtrong threads, whereof laces may be made, 
The foil in which theſe plants thrive beſt, is one half 
freih, light earth, from a common; and if the turf is 
raken with it, and rotted, it is much better; the reſt 
thouid be white ſea-ſand, and fifted lime-rubbiſh, each 
ot thete two, a fourth part; mix theſe together ſix or 
eight months at leaſt before it is uſed, obſerving to turn 
it over often in this time. The middle of July is a very 
proper ſeaſon to ſhift the plants; at which time you may 
take them out of the pots, and with your fingers open 

_ the roots, and ſhake out as much of the earth as poſ- 
Gule, taking off all dead or mouldy roots, without wound- 
ing the young freſh ones: then fill the pot about three 
parts full of the above mentioned earth, putting a few 
ones at the bottom of the pot to drain off the moiſture 
and after diſpoſing the roots in ſuch a manger as to pre- 
vent their interfering too much with each other, put in as 
much of the ſame earth, as to fill the pot almoſt to the 
brim, thaking the plant ſo as to let the earth in between 

the roots, and ſettling it cloſe to the roots with your hand 
to place it ſteady in the pot; then water them gently, and 
{et them abroad in a ſhady place, where they may remain 
lor three wecks, giving them gentle watelings, if the 
weather be hot and dry. | 
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Toward the latter end of September, in a dty day re- 
move them into the houſe again, obſerving to give them 
as much free open air as poſſible, while the weather 
continues warm; but if the nights are cool, you muſt ſhut 
up the glaſſes, and give them air only in the day; and as 
the cold increaſes, you mult decreaſe opening the glaſſes, 
only giving them gentle watering till the middle of Oc. 
tober, when you muſt abate them according to the heat 
of the houſe in which they are kept. For thoſe plants 
which are placed in a ſtove will require to be watered 
at leaſt once a week, moſt part of the winter, whereas 
thoſe which are kept in a green-houſe, without artificial 
heat, ſhould not be watercd in the winter oſtner than once 
in a month. 

The tender ſorts ſhould conſtantly remain in the ſtove, or 
be removed in the ſummer to an airy glaſs-caſe, where 
they may have free air in warm weather, but be protected 
from the rain and cold. With this management the 
plants will thrive and increaſe; and ſuch of them as uſual- 
ly flower, may be expected to produce them in beauty at 
their ſcaſons. 

Some alzes are arboreſcent, inclining to make large trees, 
breaking forth into branches; others are ſo ſmall that a 
whole plant does not exceed the bigneſs of a crown-piece. 
Some grow cloſe to the ground, others are more aſpir- 
ing, and have their crown of leaves taiſed upon a ſtem, 
ſomewhat above the earth. The kind moſt common in 
our gardens, with fome few other ſorts, are brought from 
America; but the greateſt varieties, and, as ſome think, 
the beſt kinds, come from Africa, chiefly from the Cape 
of Good Hope. | 
The two kinds moſt conſiderable, the one for its ie 
the other ſor its uſe, are the ae Americana, or flowering 
aloe, and the aloe A/ratica, or drug aloe. 

1 he American ale ſeldom flowers in cold climates. See 
AGAVE. 


ALOE, baſtard, aletris, in Botany, a genus of the Bexandria 


monogynia claſs; the corolla is funnel-ſhaped, and fur- 
rowed ; the ſtamina are inſerted-in the bale of the ſeg- 
ments; and the capſula bas three cells. | 


ALoE, water, /tratoites, in Botany, a genus of the po/yandyia 


hexagyma claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has but one 
flower incloſed in a compreſſed obtuſe ſheath, compoſed 
of two leaves; which are keel-ſhaped, and permanent ; 
the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, irifid, and 
erect; it has three almoſt heart-ſhaped petals, which 
are twice the ſize of the empalement, and about twenty 
ſtamina inſerted in the receptacle of the flower, termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits; the germen is fituated under 
the empalement, ſupporting fix ſtyles, divided in two 
parts, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the germen becomes 
an oval capſule, narrowed on every ſide, having ſix angles, 
and as many cells, filled with oblong incurved ſeeds. 
We know but one ſpecies, which is ſhaped like the ale, 
and grows plentifully in {ſtanding waters in the iſle of Ely, 
and other places. 


AL os, in Medicine and Pharmacy, the inſpiſſated juice of 


a particular ſpecies of the foregoing plant, much uſed as 
a purgative remedy, but very improper for ſuch as are ſub- 
ject to the piles. 

The juice, or extract, for Neumann thinks it is the true 
extract of aloer, is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three kinds. 
— "The firſt, which is called Socororine, as being brought 


from Socotoria is the pureſt and molt tranſparent ; be- 


ing friable, inodorous, black in the lump, but of a beau— 


tiful yellow colour when broken. It is brought in fxins 
from the Levant and Eaſt Indies. 
The ſecond is called hepatic, becauſe of its liver colour: 
it js reſinous, ſmells ſomewhat like myrrh, has a yellow 
colour when pounded, and is brought from China and 
Barbadoes. Come conſound this with the following fort 
as, in effect, there are bui two forts common) knows in 
our ſhops, 
The third is the moſt impure, the blackeſt, and the 
ſtrongeſt. It was formerly uſed by the Indiaus to pitch 
their veſſels with ; and is of little uſe among us, except- 
ing for horſes and cattie; for which reaſon it is called 
caballine, i. e. horſe-aloes. It is prepared in Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, and brought over in large gourds, 
A late writer deſctibes the preparation of alers thus: 
the lcaves being pulled from the roots of the tree with 
the hand, or an inſtrument, and preſſed, diſtil a juice, 
of which the thick part will ſubſide, and the thinner are 
poured off, and put in the ſun till it dries and hardens, 
in which time it gains a yellow colour. This is called 
aloe Socotor ina. "I he thicker part remaining is put into 
another veſſel, and by being inſpiſſated in the ſun, gains 
a liver-colour, and is called aloe hepatica. The tbickelt 
part is called caba/lina, or horie-alces. 
'The general nature of theſe three kinds is the ſame; 
their particular differences conſiſt in the different pro- 
portions of gum to their reſin, and in their _— 
Wie 
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which render them more or leſs diſguſtſul for internal 
uſe. Good alzrr, Neumann ſays, muſt be gloſſy, not 
very black, but brown ; when chewed, rubbed, or cut, 
of a yellow colour; compact, but eaſy to break; eaſily 
ſoluble, of an unpleaſant ſmell, and an extremely better 
taſte. Such as is black, firm, and hard to break, we may 
ſuſpect, he ſays, to be adulterated. ; 
From M. Boulduc's analyſis by extraction, it appears, 
that the Socotorine aloes contains ſcarce half the quantity 
of reſin or ſulphureous matter, and about a third more 
of ſaline. ſubſtance than the hepatic, As for the horſe- 
aloes, it is ſo impure, and contains ſo much earth in pro- 
portion to its ſulphur and ſalts, that it deſerves not to be 
regarded. ; 3 
The different proportion of the principles of the Socoto- 
rinz and hepatic alot, might well be the cauſe of their 
diſſerent properties. As the reſinous part of ales, con- 
trary to other cathartics charged with reſin, is little or 
nothing purgative z the Socetorine, which has the leaſt of 
that reſin, has been always preferred to the hepatic for 
inward uſes; and, on the contrary, the hepatic, which 
has more of it, excels as much the other in its external 
uſefulneſs, for cleanſing wounds, and cloſing the lips of 
recent cuts, &c. M. Boulduc equals it in that reſpeCt to 
the natural balſams. It is plain enough that theſe effects 
are the natural reſult of the reſinous and balſamic parts. 
The ſalts of the ales are very active, and corrode the ex 
tremities of the veins, where the fibres are fineſt ; whence 
proceed hæmorthages. Therefore it highly concerns us 
that the ſaline part, which wants to be reſtrained by the 
reſinous, be not ſeparated from it; and yet this is the caſe 
in ſeveral preparations of ales, when they have not been 
made by Kulla hands. They have rejected the reſinous 
part as too groſs and good for nothing, becauſe it kept at 
the bottom of the ſolution. Hiſt. de l' Acad. Roy. des 
Scienc. 1508.—It is very obſervable, that the eſſence of 
ales ſtains the glaſs wherein it has been kept for ſome 
time of a deep red colour, covering it as it were with a 
coat of fine tranſparent varniſh, which no other eſſence 
does. Neumann's Works, p. 307. 
Ales is extremely bitter, and purgative, whence ſome 
have called it fe! nature; externally applied, either in 
ſabſtance or tincture, it prevents putrefaction and gan- 
grene.—lts bitternefs makes it ſo nauſeous, that it is 
rarely uſed in liquid forms, but it is generally made into 
pills, whereof half a dram 1s an ordinary doſe.—Scarce 
any of the officinal purging pills are without this in their 
compoſition. 
Its cathartic virtue is beſt employed in watery, cold, and 
corpulent conſtitutions, as it heats and attenuates; being 
bad for thin and heCtic conſtitutions. It is accounted 
efficacious in promoting the menſes; and is alſo good to 
deſtroy worms. — Guy Patin decries a/2es as a * and 
noxious drug, which heats and dries the liver, diſpoſes 
towards a dropſy, cauſes the piles, &c. | 
The alves, as imported, is uſually too foul for medicinal 
purpoſes, as having a mixture of ſtraw, ſticks, or gritty 
matter. 'To purify it, they gently diſſolve it in water, 
enough to paſs it conveniently through a flannel cloth 
when warm, and afterwards evaporate it to a conſiſt- 
ence. Some for this purpoſe uſe ſpirit of wine, and others 
ſpiric of tartar, under the notion of better correQting the 
aloes; but that diſſolvent ſeems moſt ſuitable, which leaves 
the drug its native qualities, aſter refinement, referring 
it to the phyſician afterwards to correct it in preſcription 
as he pleaſes. 
This drug applied to ſores will cauſe a purging, Thus 
we bud in the Medical Eſſays, that a paitil made of 
myrrh, alzes, and honey, having been put every day 
into a cavity formed by an ulcer in the bone, the patient 
had a conſtant purging, which ceaſed the day after the 
alves was omitted. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol, v. art. 241. 
where it is alſo obſerved, that the tincture of alves ap- 
plied to ulcers and carious bones, frequently brings on a 
purging. 
Alaes is a prime ingredient in elixir proprietatis, and ſpecies 
bieræ picræ, with which the fixclura ſacra is made. 
Aloes was uſed among the ancients, in embalming, to pre- 
lerve bodies from putrefaction. Of this alces, interpreters 
underſtand that to have been which Nicodemus in the 
Goſpel brought to embalm the body of Chriſt. John, 
ch. xix. ver. 39. 

Several authors have treated expreſsly on alves ; as Bejer 
and Majorz Duroſtantis, on its ſubſtance ; Marquis, on 


its virtue; Martinez, on its choices; Fuchſius and Putea- 


nus, on its opening the veins. Many particulars alſo re- 
laring to alzer are given occaſionally by botanic and phar- 
maceutical writers. | 
ALOE »o/ata, is a preparation of the Socotorine aloes, made 
by diſſolving it in juice of damaſk roſes, and evaporating 
it to the conſiſtence of a paſte. Then, more. juice is 
added, and the evaporation repeated, again and again, — 


| 


( 
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This is held a gentler and ſaſer cathartic than the abet 
alone. If this be diflolved in a good quantity of the 
freſh juices of roſes, violets, borage, and bugloſs, mixed 
in equal proportions, and afterwards reduced by evapo- 
ration to its former conſiſtence, the extract, thus pre- 
pared, is called ALOE inſuccata, and with the addition of 
one third its weight of cream of tartar, ALOE inſuccata 
tartarixata. 

ALOE violata, is prepared by means of the expreſſed juice 
of violet lowers; and mixed with half its weight of cream 
of tartar; it is called aloe violata tar tarea. 

ALOE is applied by ſome writers, to a kind of mineral juice 
82 in Judea. 

is is called ſoſſile, mineral, or metalline ale. Some 
diſpute the exiſtence of any ſuch aloe. Others ſuppoſe it 
to bo no other than the ASPHALTUS. 

ALoEs, /ignum. This wood, of which we have ſpoken be- 
fore, by the Indians and Portugueſe is called ca/amba, or 
calambac, being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called by 
medical writers xy/oalces, and agallochum. 

Grew deſcribes a piece of lignum ales, with its own gum 
growing on it in the repoſitory of the Royal Society. 
ee Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. ii. c. i. p. 179. 

ALOEDARY, alcedarium, avonJapior, denotes a purging 
medicine, wherein ales is an ingredient. 

This amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
an ALOETIC. 


ALOEDARY is alſo uſed for a hiſtory of the claſs of plants, 
under the denomination of ALOEs. 


ALOETICS, medicines wherein a/ves is the chief, or ſun- 
damental ingredient. 

Aloetics open the orifices of the veſſels, and are on this ac- 
count found hurtful in caſes of hzmorrhages, particularly 
at the noſe; alſo in the teneſmus, hemicranium, &c. The 
immoderate uſe of abbetics tends to produce hzmorrhoids, 
hypochondriac pains, and inflations. 

Johannius has a treatiſe expreſs on alvetic pills. 

ALOEUS, a ſpecies of ſcarabeusr, or beetle, found in 
America. 

ALOGITANS, Ar o61, or ALoc1avr, a ſe& who denied 
that Jeſus Chriſt was the Logos, or eternal Word; and 
on this ground alſo rejected the Goſpel of St. John as 
ſpurious, 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and Ng, 
q. d. without Logos, or Word, | 

Some aſcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the 
ſet of Alogians, to Theodore Byzantium, by trade 2 
currier, who, having apoſtatized under the perſecution 
of the emperor Severus, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe 
who reproached him therewith, ſaid, that it was not God 
he denied, but only man. Whence his follovers were 
called in Greek exy:, becauſe they rejected the Word. 
But others with more probability, ſuppoſe the name to 
have been firſt given them by Epiphamus in the way of 


reproach. 1hey made their appearance towards the cloſe 
of the ſecond century. 


ALOGOTROPHIA, in Medicine, an irregular nutrition 
of ſome part, attended with a vicious 6gure or conforma- 
tion thereof, as in the rickets. 

If the bones of the wertebre of the back receive too much 
nutriment on one ſide, as ſometimes happens in children, 
an incurvation neceſſatily enſues, which, as Charleton 
expreſſes it, is produced by an «/ogetrophia, | 

ALOIDES, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the aloe pa- 
luflris, or freſh water ALoE, called in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, water-/o/duc; and by Linnæus, ftratiotes. 

ALOOF. See Lurr. 

ALOPECIA, in Medicine, à total falling off of the hair 
from certain parts, occaſioned either by the defect of 
nutritious juice, or by its vicious quality corroding the 
roots of it, and leaving the ſkin rough and colourleſs. 

The word is formed from axurye, vulpes, a for; whoſe 
urine, it is ſaid, will occaſion baldneſs; or becauſe it is 
a diſeaſe which is common to that creature. 

The alopecta properly differs from defluvium capillorum, as 
in the former, certain parts or patches are left entirely 
bald, whereas in the latter, the hair only grows immo- 
derately thin. It alſo differs from the ophigfts, as this lat- 
ter creeps in ſpires about the head, like windings of a 
ſerpent, whereas the former is not confined to any figure. 
See PLica Polonica. 

The cauſe as well as cure of the alepecia is the ſame ay 
that of the ophia/is ; though ſome would moke a differ- 
ence ; urging that the primary intention in the former, is 
to correct or carry off the vicious humour ; in the latter, 
to ſupply the want of nutriment to the cutaneous parts. 

The remedies which remove the proximate cauſe of this 
malady, are called uecragumpirina, metafyncritica, Here, 
firſt, if any corrupt hairs ſtill remain, they are to be 
drawn out either with tweezers, or by dropaci/m; or the 
place muſt be ſhaved by a razor. Then the head is to 
be waſhed every night at going to bed, with a ley pre- 

_ pared 
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pared by boiling the aſhes of vine- branches in red- wine. 
A powder made by reducing hermodactyls to fine flour, 
is alſo recommended for the ſame purpoſe, 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a quantity of the 
fineſt burdock-roots are to be bruiſed in a marble mortar, 
and then boiled in white wine, until there remains only 
as much as will cover them, This liquor, carefully 
ſtrained off, is ſaid to cure baldneſs, by waſhing the head 
every night with ſome of it warm. A ley made by boil- 
ing aſhes of vine-branches in common water, is alſo re- 
commended with this intention. A freſh-cut onion rub- 
bed on the part, until it be red and itch, is likewiſe ſaid 
ro cure baldneſs. 

A multitude of ſuch remedies are every where to be found 
in the works of Valeſcus de Taranta, Rondeletius, Holle- 
rius, 'Trincavellius, Celſus, Senertay, and other practi- 
cal phyſicians. 

AL oPECIA is alſo uſed, by Galen, for a change of the hair 
to another colour. 

ALOPECIAS, in {chthyology, a name of the vulpes marina, 
or Sea FOX, 

ALOPECOPITHECOS, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name de- 
rived from the. Greek, and given by Aldrovand and others 
to that ſtrange creature the 0poS$UM, 

ALOPECURUS. See Fox-tail GRass. 

ALOPEX, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the Canis, with a 
ſtrait tail, and black tip. It is commonly called the fieid- 


ox. 

al.o88, a ſort of fiſh, ſomewhat like the ſardine, or pil- 
chard, in ſhape, but much larger, Some will have it to 
be the ſhad, but it is quite another fiſh, and is very 
ſcarce in England, It is one of thoſe called paſſage-fiſh, 

or fiſh of a Cafon, becauſe it never ſwims out of the ſea 
into rivers, but in the ſpring. 
The roes of aloſes are as much valued in the Eaſt Indies, 
as thoſe of the ſturgeon in Ruſſia, and form a very lu- 
crative article of trade. 

ALOUCHI, a kind of ſweet-ſcented gum, which runs from 
the tree that produces white cinnamon. 

ALP, in Ornitbelogy, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome for the 
BULL-FINCH, 

ALPAGE, alpagium, in Ancient Mriters, denotes the pri- 
vilege of feeding catile the ALes or high mountains, 
or a ſum paid for the purchaſe of ſuch a right, 

This is otherwiſe called {pi cum. 

ALPAGNA, an animal much like the /lamus, and vigognas, 
except that its legs are ſhorter, and its muzzle thicker 
and flatter, fo that it ſometimes reſembles a human face. 
The inhabitants of Peru reckon this animal among the 
beaſts of burthen, and make it carry a hundred weight. 
Of its wool they make ſtuffs, ropes, and bags, and of 
its bones tools for weavers. They even make an advan- 
tage of its excrement, uſing it for fuel. 

ALP AM, is the filiguoſa Indica flore tripetalo filquis teretibus 
pulpa abſque ſeminibus repletis. 
The ſtem of this plant, which divides itſelf twice or 
thrice, is covered with a bark of an aſhy-green colour, 
inodorous, and of an acid aſtringent taſte. The branches 
are of a whitiſh wood, have a green pith running through 
them, and are diſtinguiſhed into joints. The root is 
red, compoſed of a great number of capillary fibres. The 
leaves are of a narrow, oblong form, terminating in a 
point, of a deep green on the outſide, but pale within, 
"They have a ſmell not ungrateful, and taſte ſomewhat 
acrid. The flowers, which are of a dark purple coloar, 
and inovdorous, grow on very ilender round pedicles, 
ſometimes two or three together. To the flowers ſucceed 
the pods, which are {harp-pointed, round, and full of a 
carnoſe pulp, without any diſcernible ſeeds. It bears 
flowers and fruit as well at the end of the year as at the 
beginning, and is always full of leaves. 
Any part of this ſhrub made into an ointment with oil, is 
a powerful remedy in caſe of the ſcab, and old ulcers. 
Fhe juice of the leaves, with calamus aromaticus, is good 
againſt the venom of ſerpents. 
ALÞ 


HA, the name of the firſt letter in the Greek alpha- 


bet, 

The word is originally Hebrew, formed from aleph, the 
name of the firſt letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

The Greek a/pha anſwers to what in Engliſh we call fim- 


Ply A. |: 

pha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of 
all the letters, becauſe in the Phoenician language, it de- 
notes an ox: which, with regard to uſe and ſervice, is the 
tirſt among beaſts. 

ALrHa, in Compoſition, denotes, ſometimes, privation, in 
the ſame ſenſe with ae, without ; lometimes augmen- 


tation, as ayayv, much; and ſometimes union, as aua, 6 


gether. Sce A. 

ALPH4, is alſo uſed as a letter of order, to denote the fir/ 
and of a number, to ſignify oe; but when it was a nu- 
merical letter, a littls ſtroke, or an acute accent, was 


| 


| 


drawn above it thus, A, to diſtinguiſh it from the mere 
A, which was a letter of order. 

Arn and Omega, in the Divine Writings, ſignify the be- 

ginning and the end, or the firſt and the laſt, (viz. before 
and after all things); and therefore the hieroglyphic of 

God is formed of theſe two letters A and g. 

Theſe two letters were made the ſymbol of Chriſtianity, 

and were accordingly engraved on the tombs of the ancient 

Chriſtians, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of idolaters. 

AL pHA is 1 uſed among Ancient Mriters, to de- 
note the chief, or firſt man of his claſs or rank. 

In this ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
beta, which denotes the ſecond perſon. 

Plato was called the alpha of the wits; Eratoſthenes, 
keeper of the Alexandrian library, whom ſome called a 
ſecond Plato, is frequently named beta. 

ALPHA is alſo a title given by ſome ancient writers to the 
Jewiſh legiſlator Moſes. The reaſon of the application 
is much controverted. 

ALPHABET, the ſeveral letters of a language diſpoſed in 
their natural or accuſtomed order, 

The word is formed from the names of the two firſt let. - 
ters of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta: which were bor. 
rowed from thoſe of the Hebrew, aleph, beth. 
In the Engliſh alphabet we reckon 26 letters, viz. abed 
efghijklmnopgr/tuvw xyz. See each under 
its proper article, A, B, C, &c. 
But as there is a much greatcr number of different ſounds 
in our language, it is not without reaſon that ſome gtam- 
marians maintain, that there ought to be a greater num- 
ber of letters: as alſo, that the double letters, x, y, and 
w, and the ſuperfluous ones, &, and g, ſhould be re- 
trenched. 
The French alphabet contains ouly 23 letters. Paſquier 
indeed maintains it to conſiſt of 25, becauſe he adds the 
two double letters & for et and“ for us; but thoſe are 
only abbreviations. The abbe &Angeav, on better 
grounds, reckons 34 different ſounds in the French 
tongue; and urges, that the alphabet ought of conſequence 
to conſiſt of 34 different characters, ſetting aſide the 
double letters x, and y, and the ſuperfluous one 
The difference between languages with reſpect to the 
number of letters, in their alphabets is very conſiderable : 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan a/phabets, 
have each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perfian 31; the 
Turkiſh 33; the Georgian 36; the Cophtic 32; the 
Muſcovite 433 the Greek 24 ; the Latin 22; the Sela- 
vonic 27; the Dutch 25; the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 
20; the Indians of Bengal 21 he Bramas 19. 
The Ethiopic has no leſs than 202 letters in its a/phaber, 
there being ſeven vowels, which they combine with each 
of their 26 conſonants ; to which they add 20 other aſpi- 
rated ſyllables. The like is ſaid of the Tartarian; each 
of their letters is a ſyllable, having one of their vowels 
joined to its conſonant ; as /a, le, li, &c. 
The Chineſe have no alphabet, properly ſpeaking ; ex- 
cept we call their whole language their alphabet ; their 
letters are words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in 
number about Sc, oo0. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. an. 
1769, Ne 66. 
In effect, alphabets were not contrived with deſign, ac- 
cording to the juſt rules of reaſon and analogy ; but have 
been ſucceflively framed, altered, & as occaſion ofter- 
ed. And hence many gricvous complaints as to their 
deficiencies; and divers attempts to eſtabliſh new, and 
more adequate ones in their places. Biſhop Wilkins 
charges all the o/phabets extant with great irregularities, 
with reſpeCt both to the order, number, power, figure, 
&c. As to the order, it appears inartificial, precarious, 
and confuſed; in that the vowels and conſonants are not 
reduced into clafles, with ſuch order of precedence and 
ſubſequence as their natures will bear. Even the Hebrew 
order is not free from this imperſection. 
As to number, they are both redundant and deficient ; 
redundant, either by allotting ſeveral letters to the ſame 
power and ſound; as in the Hebrew D and &, and the 
ordinary Latin c and 4, Fand ph; or by reckoning double 
letters among the imple elements of ſpeech ; as in the 
Hebrew Y, the Greek k and J, the Latin 9, ca, , c, 
and the / conſonant, or jod—Deficient in divers reſpects, 
eſpecially in regard of vowels, of which there are ſeven 
or eight kinds commonly uſed, though the Lao ap- 
bet only takes notice of five; whereof two, viz. i and # 
according to our Engliſh pronunciation, are not properly 
vowels, * diphthongs. 
Add, that the difference among vowels, in reſpeQ of 
long and ſhort, is not ſufficiently provided for ; the an- 
cients, we know, uſed to expreſs a long-vowel by doub- 
ling its character; as amaabam, naata, ree, ſcedes, ſanct i- 
ſamiis z though the vowel i, inſtead of being doubled, 
was frequently prolonged, as #vIL1s, plso, vivus. 
The ways uſcd in Engliſh for lengthening and abbre- 
; viating 
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yiating vowels, viz. by adding e quieſcent to the end of a 
word, for prolonging a ſyllable ; and doubling the follow- 
ing conſcnants, for the ſhortening of a vowel, as wane 
wang ware warr, &c. or elſe by inſerting ſome other 
vowel, for the leiigthening of it, as meet met, read red, 
gc. ace all improperz becauſe the ſign ought ever to be 
he ſound 18. 
120 powers, again, thoſe are not always fixed to 
the ſame bgnification: the vowels, for inſtance, are ge- 
nerally acknowledged to have each of them ſeveral 
founds : vorales omnes pluriſonz, ſays Liphus ; and Voſ- 
Gus aſſures us, the ancients uſed their vowels in very dif- 
ferent ways, aliquando ten s exilinſque, nunc craſſius, nunc 
intermedia ns. Thus the power of the vowel i is ex- 


prefſed in writing no Iecf+ than in fix ſeveral ways, viz. by 


e; as in he, me ſhe, ye; by ee, in three, free, aue; by ze, 
in field, yield, Sel ii chief ; by ca, in near, dear, hear ; 
by eo in 7eeple; by i in privilege. So is the power of 
the vowel 4; as in all, a, aw, fault, caught; which 
are only various ways of wiiting the ſame long vowel ; 
belles the other diſtinct ways of expreſſing the ſame 
vowel when uſed ſhort: again, the power of the vowel 
„is written five ways: e, as in to, who, move; oe, as in 
doe; 00, in ſhos, moe, noon; o, in could, would, wo, in 
tus; and fo of the reit. —Nor ate the conſonants of more 
determinate powers; witneſs the different pronunciation 
of the fame leiter c in the ſame word circo; and g in neg- 
ligence. To ſay no more, the letter c, /, 7, are uſed alike, 
to denote the ſame power; and the letter / is commonly 
uſed for z; and, which is yet worſe, ſome letters of the 
{ame name and ſhape, are uſed at one time for vowels, 
and at another for couſonants; as ,, v, w, y; which yer 
gicter from one another, ſays biſhop Wilkins, cut corpus 
& anima. 
om this confuſion in the power of letters, there ariſc 
divers irregularities z as, that toine words are diltinguilh- 
e4 in writing, which are the ſame in pronunciation, e. gr. 
cet and /eſfi2, &c. and others are diſtinguiſhed in pronun- 
cintion, which are che ſame in writing; as get, acgutrire, 
nd get, gagates, & . Hence allo the Latin male is a dit- 
{yilble, and the Engliſh male is a monoſyilable. 
"The names allo, in moſt a!phabets, are very improperly 
exprefled by words of divers ſyllables; alpha, beta, &C. 
in which reſpe&t, the Roman and our Englith alphabets, 
which only name the letters by their powers, have a grea: 
advantage over the reit. i 
Laſily, their figures are not well concerted ; there being 
nothing in the characters of the vowels anſwerable to 
the different degrees of apertion ; nor in the conſonants, 
analogous to the agreements or diſagreements thercot. 
Wilkins's EfT. towards a real Character, &c. b. i. c. 4. 
A!l thele imperfections are obviated in the unver/al aipha- 
lets, or characters, of M Lodwick, biſhop Wilkins, &c. 
dee Univerſal CHARACTERS. 
In the French kiag's liora'y, is an Arabic work, intitled 
Se hat Alacham , containing divers ſorts of imaginary al- 
phabets. which the author dill; 4butcs into prephetical, myſ- 
tica', philefophical, mas ical, taliſmanicul, &. 
Monticuf Leibnitz had in view to compoſe an Alphabet 
of Human Thoughts, Mem. de *Acad. Roy. an. 1716. 
It i» no wonder that the number of letters in moſt lan- 
guages ſhould be ſo ſmall, and that of the words ſo great; 
ince fiom a calculation made by Mr. Preſtet, it appears, 
that, allowing oniy e twenty-kour letters to an het, the 
ditf rent words or combinations that may be made out of 
the (venty-tour letters, taking them firſt one by one, 
then two bY two, three by three, &c. would amount to 
te toliowing number, 139 „24288,.887252,999425, 
I 8493.402200. Ste COMBINATION, 
Inis be here obſerved, that every combination may 
mac a word, even though that combination have not 
any vowel in itz becauſe the mute, or quieſcent, inſi— 
muas tel imperceptibly between the conſonants, or 
af er the conlonants, where they are but two, the latter 
ol winch would not be heard without it. —The uſe of 
this Hlent eis very remarkable in the Armenian, Welſh, 
ang Dach languages; wherein the generality of words 
have teveral coufonants together. 
Nu: mult it be omitted, that every ſingle letter may make 
a word; which is very apparent, where the letter is a 
vowel z words of that kind being ſound in molt languages. 
Thus, @ ande make words in the Greek; a, , in the 
Latin ; 4, 2,0, in Englilhz a, o, „, in French; az e, i, o, 
in Halian; a, y, in Spanich;: a, o, in the Portugueſe; e, 
in molt languages, and even in the Dutch and Swediſh, 
Any conſouant alſo becomes a word, by adding an e mute 
to It in pronunciation. | 
ln tae, though a conliderable number of the poſſible com- 
nations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet the 
number cemaining would {till be immenſe, and vaſtly ſu- 
Parior to that of the words in any language known. 
Ot all known languages, the Greek is looked upon as 
Vor. I. Ne 13, 


proceſſit, ſucceſſit, &c. 


ALPH : 
ALPHOS, in Medicine, a diſtemper deſcribed by Celſus, 


A 

one of the moſt copious, the radices only of which are 
eſteemed about 3244, but then it abounds exceedingly 
in compounds, and derivatives. Biſhop Wilkins thinks 
theſe may be moderately computed at about ten thouſand. 
Hermannus Hugo, indeed, afferts, that no language has 
ſo few as 100,000 words; and Varro is frequently quoted 
by learned men, as if he atfirmed that there are in the La- 
tin no leſs than 5,000,000; but upon enquiring into the 
ſcope of the paſſage, biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that this 
number is not intended by him to expreſs the juſt num- 
ber of words in the Latin; but the great variety made 
thereof, by the inflection and compoſition of verbs. To 
this purpoſe he lays it down, that there are above one 
thouſand radical verbs in the Latin; and that each verb 
admits of five hundred ſeveral varicties. He farther ſup- 
poſes, that each of theſe may be compounded with nine 
prepoſitions; as, t, recef/it, acceſſit, deceſſit, præceſſit, 
which amounts to tive millions. 
See WoRD 


Concerning the origin and progreſs of alphabetical writing, 
ſee LETTERS, 


ALPHABET, in matter of Polygraphy, is a duplicate of the 


key or cypher, which each of the parties correſponding 
are to keep by them, 

It is properly an a!phabet of the uſual letters diſpoſed in 
theit ordert; oppoſite, or underneath which, are the ſecret 
characters correſponding thereto, with the blank or uſeleſs 
letters, and the other ſigns or ſymbols ſerving to obſcure 
an render it difficult to decipher, See DECIPHERING. 


ALPHABET, among Merchants and Traders, is a kind of 


index, with the twenty-four letters in their natural order, 
in which are ſet down the names and ſurnames of thoſe 
with whom open accounts are kept; and which reſers to 
the ſolios of the ledger, where thoſe accounts are written, 
in the form of debtor and creditor; ſerving to find eaſily, 


and without any trouble, ſuch accounts as are neceflary to 
be turned to, 


ALPHABET, among the French, ſignifies alſo thoſe punches 


or. iron tools, which engravers upon metal uſ- to engrave 
the ſeveral letters, or charatters, which belong to their 
works, either for legends, or tor other inſcriptvns. The 
book- binders have alſo ſmall brals tools, which they call 
alphabets, and with which they put the titles, and the num» 
ber of the volume, on the back of books. 


ALPH ANTS, white barley-ſugar, to which is given an ex- 


traordinary name, to render it more valuable, This ſugar, 
which 1s thought good for colds, is made of common ſu- 
gar, which is boiled until it becomes ealy to crack, when 
they pour it upon a marble table, greaſed with oil of ſweet 
almonds, and mould it into various tigures with a braſs 
crochet, It is e«lily falſiticd with ſtarch, 


ALPHARD. See Con bydre. 
ALPHERATZ, in A4/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the the third 


magnitude in AQUAKIUS. 

This is otherwiſe called a/pharatz. Some alſo give the 
denomination en al{pharatz, and marchab alpharatz, to 
two other ſtars in the right ſhoulder of PEGAasUs, 


ALPHESERA, in B-tany, a name by which the Arabian, 


and ſome other authors, expreſs the white BRYoNY., 


ALPHESTES, in Ichebyelogy, the name of a fiſh, called by 


others CINZDUsS, ſceming to approach very much to the 
turuus, or wrafſe kind, but having the rays or nerves of its 
back-fin prickley all the way to the tail; whereas the turdi 
have only the anterior rays of that fin prickley, the reſt 
{mooth. It is a ſmall fiſh, and is always caught about 
the ſhores, and among rocks: its back is purple, and its 
ſides and belly yellowiſh. Its mouth is ſmall, and has 
thick and fleſhy lips, Geſner. 


ALPHETA, in A/tronomy, a fixed ſtar in the northern crown; 


otherwiſe called lucida coronæ. 


ALPHITIDON, in Surgery, a ſpecies of fracture, wherein 


the bone is broke into a great number of ſmall parts, or 
particles. 

The word is formed of aaguroy, Farina, flour; q. d. a 
bone ground to flour or powder. 


ALPHITIOMANTIA, in Antiquity. See ALEUROMANCY. 
ALPHONSIN, is the name ot a ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed 


in the extraction of butlets from the body. 

The Aliphanjan, ſo called from its inventor Alphonſus Fer- 
rier, a phyſician of Naples, conſiſts of three branches, 
which are cloſed together by means of a ring. he in- 
ſtrument thus cloſed, being conveyed into the wound to 
the bullet, the operator draws back the ring towards the 
handle, upon which the branches, opening themſelves, 
lay hold of the ball : aſter this he puſhes the ring again, 
from the haft, whereby the branches graſp the bullet ſo 
firmly, that it muſt needs come out with them. 

NSINE Tables. See 'DABLES.. 


under the name of vitilige; wherein the ſkin is rough, 
and becomes ſprinkled as it were with drops of white 
and thence denominated /euce, Where the ſpots are 


2 O black, 


ALS 


black, is alſo called nigra; amt is alſo called melane, It 
bears the ſame relation to the luce, as the ſcabies to the 
lepra; the firſt is ſuperficial and cutaneous, the ſecond 
ſinks deeper into the fleſh. The alphos melat, and leuce, 
are but one and the ſame diſorder, only differing in its 
degree of inveteracy. 

ALRIEU. Sce BassET. 

ALPINE. See Cis ALPINE. 

ALPINIA, in Botany, fo called from Proſper Alpinus, a ce- 
lebrated botaniſt, who died in 1616, agenus of the monan- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe; the flower 
has one „amen, and one ſtyle ; it is cut into fix parts at the 
top, and has a ſwelling tube, with three ſpreading lobes. 
We know but one ſpecies of this genus, viz. the white 
branching alpinia, with leaves like the flowering reed. 
This plant is a native of the Weſt Indies, from whence, 
it has been brought into ſome of the curious gardens of 
Europe, where it muſt be preſerved in a warm ſtove, and 
the pots plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, otherwiſe 
it will not thrive in this country. The leaves decay every 
winter, and are puſhed ont from the roots every fpring like 
the ginger and maranta. ſo ſhould be managed in the ſame 
manner as is directed for thoſe two plants; and may be 
propagated by parting the roots, when the leaves decay. 
It grows naturally in moiſt places in the Weſt Indies. 

ALPISTE, or ALPIA, a ſort of ſeed uſed to feed birds 
with, eſpecially when they are to be nouriſhed for breed- 
ing. The alpi/te ſeed is of an oval figure, of a pale yel- 
low inclming to an iſabel colour, bright and glofly. It is 
an article of the corn chandlers and ſeedſmen's trade. 

ALPS, in Geography, beſide its proper ſignification, by 
which it denotes a certain chain of mountains, which ſe— 
parate Italy from France and Germany, is ſometimes uſed 
as an appellative to denote any mountains of extraordi- 
nary height, 

In this ſenfe, Aufonius, and others call the Pyrenean 

mountains, At; and Gellius, the Spaniſh Alps, 4!pint 

Hiſpani. 

Sidonius gives the ſame appellation of Alps to mount 

Athos. Other authors ſpeak of Norman As, Alpes Ar- 

vennæ, Alpes Aſtoricenſes, Alpes Dofrine, Alpes Romaniæ, 

Alpes Baſternicæ. 
Johannes Villeneuf, Ap: D' Appennini, 

Ares is alſo uſed to denote paſtures on the mountains, 
wherein cattle are fed in the ſummer time; or rather in 
the vallies, and ſpaces between the mountain tops. Some 
will have this to be the primary ſigniſication of the word 
Alps, which is ſuppoſed by theſe authors literally to de- 
note the ſtreights or apertures between hills. 

Al. OUIER, which is alſo called cantar, a liquid meaſure 
for oil, uſed in Portugal. It contains fix cavadas, or ca- 
nadors. TWO Alquiers make an almeede, or almonde. 

ALQUIER is alſo a meaſure for grain, at Liſbon. 


a ſort of mineral lead, very heavy, eaſily reduced into 
powder, and hard to melt. When it is broken it parts 
into ſhining ſcales, much like the colour of needles of 
antimony. The potters uſe it to give their works a green 
varniſh. In England it is commonly called potter*s ore. 
It is found in Cornwall ; the potters mix manganeſe with 
it, and then the varniſh, or glazing, on their wares be- 
comes of a blackiſh colour. . 

ALRAMECII, or As Auen, in Aſtronomy, the Arabic 
name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called 
ARCTURUS. 


ALRATICA, among the Arabian Phyſicians, is where the 


wulva or vagina, of a woman is imperforate, or at leaſt, 


the foramen ſmaller than ordinary, wheiher naturally or 
by accident. 

ALRAUPE, in 1:/thyolpgy, a name given by the Germans, 
to the mu/ela fluviatilts, or eelpout, a ſpecies of the Abs. 

AELRUKAK, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by Avi- 
cenna, and others of his nation, for what was called by 
the Greeks /rptos libanotis, and manna thuris. This was 
the fragments of frankincenſe, which were broken off 
from the larger pieces in the collecting or packing up, 
and were molt eſteemed in medicine, as being the drieſt 
and pureſt kind, 

AL RUM, in the Botanical Writings of the Ancients, a name 
given to the tree which produces the bde/lium. This gum 
was Originally known to be the exſudation of a tree grow- 
ing in Arabia and the Ealt Indies, and well known to 
Avicenna, and others, and by all of them called by that 

name. 

ALRUNCES, a name given by the ancient Germans to ſmall 
figures of wood of which they made their LARES. 

ALSADAP, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
cenna and Serapio, to the ungurs aderatus, and alſo to the 
murex, or purple ſiſh, of the ſhell of which it was ſuppoſed 
10 be a part. 

ALSAHARATICA, a name uſed in Botany, by ſome, to 

ſignify the partbenium, or FEVERFEW, | 


'The Appennines are alſo called by | 


| ALT, in Mu/:c. 
ALQUIFOU, or ARQv1Fov, as the merchants ſpell it, is 


ALT 


ALSCHARCUR, in the Materia Medica, x name given bh» 
Rhaſes, and ſome others of the old writers, to the skins“ 
a [mall animal of the lizard kind, uſed in medicine is s 
cordial, and as a provocative to venery. 

ALSCNEFU, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome author; 
for WOK MWOOD. 

ALSEBON, a name given, by ſome of the chemical write: - 
to ſea- ſalt. br 

ALSIMBEL, in the Alateria Medica, a name given, by 
Avicenna and others, to the ſpikenard of India. it 
thus called from its having the appearance of a ſpike, o. 
ear, and alſo fembalath, a word which ſignifies its beine 
a congeries of many ſpikes, or ears, and ſuch is much of 
the nardus indica, or Indian ſpitenard, that we teteite 3. 
this day. 

ALSINASTRUM, in Botany, the clatine of Linnzyus ; a 
name given by Vaillant to a genus of plants, on accoc::: 
of their general reſemblance to the aue, or chickwweed:. 
The charaQters of the a//ina/tra are theſe : the flower aud 
ſruit are the ſame with thoſe of the % ; but the ſloucr- 
cup in theſe is compoſed only of one leaf, whereas in thoſe 
it is made up of ſeveral. Tournefort mentions two ſpecic; 
Inſt. 244. 

ALSINE, CH1CcKk WEED, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria trigynia claſs of plants, the calyx of which is a peri. 
anthium, conſiſting of five concave, oblong, and acumi- 
nated leaves; the corolla conſiſts of five equal petals, 
longer than the cup; the fruit is an oval covered capſule, 
containing only one cell, with three valves; the ſeeds acc 
numerous and roundiſh, There are three ſpecies. 

ALSINELLA, in Botany, the name by which Dillenius calls 
the plant /agina. 

ALSINOIDES, the bufonia and montia of Linnæus. 

ALSIRAT, in the Mahometan Theology, a bridge laid over 

the middle of hell, finer than a hair, and ſharper than 
the edge of a ſword, over which people are to paſs, after 
their trial on the day of judgment. 
To add to the difficulty of the paſſage, Mahomet aſſerts, 
that the a//rat, narrow as it is, is beſet with briars and 
thorns; none of which, however, will be any impedi- 
ment to the good, who ſhall fly over it like the wind; 
Mahomet and his Muffulmen lead the way; whereas the 
wicked by the narrowneſs of the path, the entangling of 
the thorns, and extinction of the light, which directed 
the former to paradife, will ſoon mits their footing, and 
tumble headlong into hell, which is gaping beneath to 
receive them. Vide Sale's Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec, 
iv. p. 90. See MAHOMETANS, 

ALSIROEMERIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
mongzynia claſs; the corolla of which hath fix petals, 
with two lower petals, tubulous at the baſe, and declining 

| ſtamina. There are three ſpecies. 

See DIAGRAM and SCALE. 

The word is formed of the Latin, a/tus, high. 

ALTAR, ALTARE, ARA, a place or pile whereon to of- 
fer ſacrifice to ſome deity. 

The Jews had their brazen altar, for burnt-oſſerings, and 
a golden altar, or altar of incenſe, 
Among the Romans, the altar was a kind of pedeſtal, 
either ſquare, round, or triangular z; adorned with ſculp- 
ture, with batlo relievos, and inſcriptions, whereon were 
burnt the victims ſacrificed to idols. | 
According to Servius, thoſe allars ſet apart for the ho- 
nour of the celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher claſs, 
were placed on ſome pretty tall pile of building; and for 
that reaſon were called altaria, from the word alta and 
ara, a high elevated altar. — Thoſe appointed for the ter- 
relſtrial gods, were laid on the ſurface of the earth, and 
called arex—And, on the contrary, they dug into the 
earth, and opened a pit for thoſe of the infernal gods, 
which they called BoJpo; anno, crobiculi, But this dif- 
tinction is not every where obſerved : the beſt authors 
ſrequently uſe ara as a general word, under which are 
included the altars of the celeſtial and infernal, as well as 
thoſe of the terreſtrial gods. Witneſs Virgil, Ecl. 5. 


En quatuor aras, 


| 


\ 
f 
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Where are plainly includes altaria; for whatever we 
make of Daphnis, Phoebus was certainly a celeſtial god. 
So Cicero, pro Quint. Aras delubraque Hecates in Græcid 
vidimus. 

The Greeks alſo diſlinguith two ſorts of allars; that 
whereon they facrificed to the Gods, was called Pup, 
and was a real altar, different from the other, whereon 
they ſacrificed to the heroes, which was ſmaller, and 
called goxaga. Pollux makes this diſtinction of altars in 
his Onomaſticon : he adds, however, that ſome poets 
uſed the word ta, for the altar whereon ſacrifice was 
offered to the gods, —The Septuagint verſion does ſome- 
times alſo uſe the word eoxaga, ſor a ſort of little low 
altar, which may be expreſſed in Latin, by craticula; being 
a hearth, rather than an altar. | The 


ALT 


The Jews alſo gare the name altars to a kind of tables 
occaſionally raiſed in the country or field, whereon to 
ſacrifice to God. In ſuch a place, be built an altar to the 
_ were of divers kinds, with regard to their qualities, 
uſe, matter, form, accidents, and the like, and were ſa- 
cred to gods, heroes, virtues, vices, diſeaſes, &c. Thus 
we read of inner and outer, ſtationary and portable, pub- 
lic and private altars, &c. ; i 

Altars are doubtleſs as ancient as ſaerificers themſelves; 
conſequently their origin is not much later than that of 
the world. Gen. ch. iv. 

Some atti ibute their origin, to the Egyptians 3 others to 
the Jews; others to the patriarchs before the flood. 
Some carry them as far back as Adam, whole altar 1s 
much ſpoken of by Jewiſh, and even Chriſtian writers. 
—Others are contented to make the partriarch Enoch the 
firſt who conſecrated a public altar. Be this as it will, 
the earlieſt altars we find any expreſs teſtimony of, are 
thoſe erected by Abraham, ; 

ALTAR of Adam, in Antiquity, is pretended, by ſome rab- 
bins, and otheis, to have been erected by the firſt man, 
ſoon after the fall; when being overwhelmed with ſor- 
row, a promiſe was made him, by the miniſtry of the 
angel Haziel, that a Redeemer ſhould be ſent. In gra- 
titude for this news, and for a perpetual remembrance | 
thereof, Adam is ſaid to have built an altar, and ſacri- 
ficed on it a heifer. i 

The reliques of this altar have heen mentioned by ſeveral 
writers of late ages. | 
ALTAR is ſometimes alſo uſed among Chriſtians, for a 
ſquare table, placed on the eaſtern fide of the church, 
raiſed a little above the floor, and ſet apart for the cele- 
bration of the euchariſt. 

Its form is not borrowed, either, from that of che heathen 
altars, or even from that of the Jews in the temple : but 
as the euchariſt was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, at ſupper, 
and upon a table, the modern altar is made in form of a 
table; whence it it more uſually, and even more ſigniſi- 
cantly, denominated Communion Table. 

In effect, the denomination altar is founded on this ſup- 
poſition, that the eucharilt is a proper ſacrifice ; which, 
though the ſtanding doCtrine of the church of Rome, is 
utterly denied by moſt of the reformed. 

In the primitive church, the altars were only of wood; 
as being frequently to be removed from place to place. 
But the council of Paris, in 5cg, decreed, that no altar 
ſhould be built but of ſtone. 

At firſt there was but one altar in each church ; but the 
number ſoon increaſed z and from the writings of Gre- 
gory the Great, who lived in the ſixth century, we learn, 
that there were ſometimes in the ſame church twelve or 
thirteen. In the cathedral of Magdeburg there are no lets 
than forty-nine altars, 

The altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a ſingle column, as 
in the ſubterraneous chapels of St. Cæcilia, at Rome, &c. 
and ſometimes by four columns, as the altar of St. Sebal- 
tian of Crypta Arenatiaz but the cuſtomary form is, to 
be a maſſive of ſtone-work ſuſtaining the a/tar-tab/e. 
Theſe altars bear a reſemblance to tombs: to this purpoſe, 
we read in church-hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtians 
chiefly held their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, 
and celebrated the myſteries of religion upon them. For 
which reaſon it is a ſtanding rule to this day in the church 
of Rome, never to build an altar, without incloſing the 
relics of ſome ſaint in it. 

In lieu of proper altars, the Greeks in proceſs of time 
made uſe of ANTIMENSIA. 

ALTAR of Protheſes, is a name given by the modern Greeks 
% a taller, preparatory kind of altar, wherein they bleſs 
che bread, before it be carried to the large altar where 
the folemn liturgy is performed. 75 

F. Goar maintains, that the table of prothe/is was anci- 
ently in the ſacriſty or veſtry ; which he makes appear 


irom ſome Greek copies, where ſacriſty is made uſe of in| 


lieu of prothefis. 

ALTAR is allo uſed, in Church Hiſlory, for the oblations 
or contingent incomes of the church. 

In ancient days they diſtinguiſhed between the church 

and the altar. The tithes, and other ſettled revenues, 


were called the church, eccleſia; and the other incidental 
mcomes, the altar. 


ALTaR, in Aſtronomy. See ARA. 

AL TAR-thane, in our Ancient Law Books, denotes a prieſt, 
or parſon of a pariſh. | 

In this ſenſe the word is ſynonymous with church-thane, 

ALTARAGE 


the altar, but alſo the profit that ariſes to the prieſt on 

account of the altar. 

ALTARIST, altariſta, properly denotes the vicar of a 
church, who ſerves the altar, and to whom the altarage, 


or produce of the altar, is aſſigned for his maintenance. 
u-Cange. 


„includes not only the offerings made upon | 


| ALTERATE. Sce SESQUIALTERATE. 
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The altari/t is ſometimes alſo called altararias, ſometimes 
altar prieſt. 


ALTARIS r is alſo uſed for chaplain. 
ALTASRIF, in Literary Hiſtory, the title of a medicina' 


book written in Arabic, deſcribing the method of prac- 
tice in ule among the Arabs. 


It was written by Alſabaravius, an author in the fifreent}: 


century, and trapſlated into Latin by P. Ricius, in 15 19. 
Concerhing the hiſtory and contents of the Al Tajrir, ice 
Friend, Hiſt, Phyſ. p. ii. p. 124, ſeq. 


ALTAVELA, in Ichthyelogy, the name of a flat cartilagi- 


nous hſh, of the aquila marina kind; but with its wings, 
as they are called, that is, its thin and flat ſides, broad and 
obtuſe towards their lower part, The fiſhermen, from 
the reſemblance theſe flat ſides have to winge, have an 
opinion that this filh can fly. The tail is very ſhort, ſcarce 
being of half the length of the body. Its fleſh is ſolid, 
and well taſted, and it always ſells well in the markets. 
It is caught in the Mediterranean; and is frequently 
brought to market at Rome, Fab. Columna. 


ALTE 6af:e, in Middle Age riters, denotes ſovereignty, 


or a thing done with the ſupreme power. Du Cange. 


ALTERANT, or ALTERAT1VE, in Medicine, a property 


or power, in certain remedies, whereby they induce an 
alteration in the body, and diſpoſe it for health and te- 
covery, by correcting ſome indiſpoſition, without occa- 
ſioning avy ſenſible evacuation. 

Alteratives, therefore, muſt generally be either ſuch re- 
medies as deſtroy ſome prevailing acrimony in the prime 
vie, or in the juiccs; or elſe ſuch as reſolve concretions 
in the blood-veflels, and diſpoſe them, when thus re- 
ſolved, to pals out of the body by perſpiration, or ſome 
of the leaſt remarkable evacuations. 

Alteratives are generally divided into ſour kinds, which 
are abſorbents for imbibing and blunting the acid juices ; 
temperating medicines for checking and mitigating the rage 
of the bilious intemperies z penetrating medicines for dil- 
ſolving and attenuating the thick and viſcid juices; and 
in fine, demulcents for ſheathing and mitigating their 
burning and cortolive acrimony. 

We meet with medicines of the purgative kind, repre- 
ſented by practical writers as alterants ; the colocynth par- 
ticularly by Helmont ; for all medicines which operate 
in the fartheſt paſſages, they frequently include under that 
appellation, Phil. Tranſ. N' 265. 

Dr. Woodward enquires into the efficacy of ſeveral of the 
moſt celebrated alterants, and endeavours to ſhew on 
what little foundation their gteat uſe is eſtabliſhed. Of 
this number, according to him, are the abſorbents, cor- 
tex Peruvianus, bitters, ſalts, ſteel, and its preparations, 
mineral waters, &e. 

The more efficacious and uſeful a/terants, according to 
the ſame writer, are cordials, ſtomachics, attenuants, 
mercurius als, vegetable oils, mucilages, certain abſorb- 
ents, and ſome preparations of opium. 

According to this learned phyſician, all that is commonly 
alledged concerning the change of the principles, or fer- 


ments of diſeaſes, by al/zrant remedies, is merely chime- 


rical and imaginary ; that there is no change made to the 
advantage of the human body, without a ſucceſſive reno- 
vation, and diſcharge of what is hurtful, and a ſupply of 
its place by ſomething innocent. 

The primitive and conſtituent elements of bodies never 
change their figure, magnitude, ſolidity, or gravity, but 
remain {till the ſame as at the creation. Hence ſome in- 
fer, 1. The vanity of all pretences to the tranſmutation 
of metals. And, 2. The folly of pretending to change 
the maſs of blood, by thoſe remedies called alterants. 
The mixtures and combinations of the primitive elements 
are almoſt infinite, and their alterations as to ſenſe and 
external appearances are ſo too, It may be added, that 
among aiterant medicines, there are ſeveral which change 
the ſcene of the ſymptoms; others ſuſpend the action of 
the morbiſic matter for a time; and others diminiſh the 
ſenſibility of the organs, But theſe remedies, which hold 
the morbilic principles captive for a time, ate only pallia- 
tives, and even, on ſome accounts, dangerous, fince they 
may as well captivate other principles neceflary to life. 
Woodward gives the preference to evacuauts, as being 
the only medicines capable of freeing the machine from 
that which incommodes it. 

Some take a contrary courſe, and aſcribe even the ſalu- 
tary effects of evacuants to their alterative nature. This 
has been alledged of mercury in the venereal diſeaſe ; 
the like is urged concerning minoratives, which ſome 
maintain do not work a cure by evacuation, fo much as 
by alteration. U he like is alledged of ipecacuanba in the 
cure of dyſenteries, and of divers other emetics, in cafes 
of apoplexies. In effect, evacuating medicines, as they 
do not ſeparate the good from the bad, ſeem indifferently 
diſpoſed either to do harm or good. See Woodward's 
State of Phyſic, paſſim. 
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5 nature and appearance remaining the ſame. — Or, 


be defined, the acquiſition or loſs of ſuch qualities as are 
not efſential to the form of the body. i 
Thus a piece of iron, which before was cold, is ſaid to 
be altered, when it is made hot; ſince it may (till be per- 
ceived to be iron, is called by that name, and has all the 
3 thereof. ehe 
y this, 'a/teration is diſtinguiſhed ſrom generation and cor- 
ruption ; thoſe terms expreſſing an acquiſition or loſs of 
the eſſential qualities of a thing. 
The modern philoſophers, after the ancient chemiſts and 
corpuſcularians, hold all alteration to be effected by means 
of local motion. Aecording to them, it always conſiſts 
either of the emiſſion, acceſſion, union, ſeparation, or 
tranſpoſition of the component particles. 
Ariſtotle makes a peculiar kind of motion, which he calls 
the motion of alteratron. 
ALTERATION is uſed, in Medicine, to denote a change in 
the ſtate and qualities of an animal body, in refpect of 
temperature or conſtitution, health or ſickneſs. 


In this ſenſe, alteration includes both evacuation and ac- | 


cretion. 
ALTERATION is more ſtrictly taken for a change in the 


quality of the body, contradiſtinguiſhed from evacuation | 


and appoſſtion. 

In which ſenſe, alteration is the effect of medicines called 
AETERANTS. 

Alteration is chiefly applied in reſpect of the fluids, or 
humours of the body. When applied to the ſolids, it 
is chiefly in reſpect of the humours, or the motions of 
them. 

ALTERATI1ON is ſometimes alſo applied in reſpect of the 
vital motions of the body. 

Thus ſpecifics are applied to alter and rectiſy eonvulſive 
and other diſorderly motions. The alteration of the hu- 
mours is either extrinſic, or intrinſic. 

ALTERATION, extrin/ic, is a change produced in the ſenſi- 
ble appearances, as colour, thickneſs, and the like. 

ALTERATION, intrinfic, is a change in the primitive craſis, 
or conſtitution of a fluid. 

ALTERATION in a ſenfe {till more tri, denotes that con- 
verſion which the food undergoes, to render it nouriſh- 
ment. 

In this ſenſe alteration both includes the digeſtion per- 
formed in the ſtomach, and the aſſimiliation in the habit 
of the body. 

It is difputed among phyſicians what the alteration is 
which the food undergoes, —Some reduce it to a mere 
comminution or trituration.— Others affert a total tran- 
ſubſtantiation. See DIGESTION. 

ALTERATION, in Alchemy, denotes the converſion of one 
body into another by ſimilitude. 

ALTERAT1ON of quantities, among Algebraiſis, denotes 
what we otherwiſe call variations, or permutations. 

ALTERATIVE, in Medicine, the ſame with ALTERANT. 

ALTERCATION, a debate or conteſt between two friends, 
or acquaintance. 

The word comes from altercari; which anciently ſigni— 
fied to converſe, or hold diſcourſe together, 

Thus, we ſay, they never come to an open quarrel ; bur 
there is continually ſome little altercation or other. 

ALTERCUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome of the 
old authors expreſs the hys/cyamus, or KENBANE, 

ALTERITY is uſed by ſome philoſophers for DIVERSITY. 
The word is formed of the Latin alter, another. 

Alterity amounts to the ſame with what others call a/rety, 
alietas. 

ALTERN baſe, a term in Trigonometry, contradiftinguiſhed 

- from true baſe, thus—In an oblique triangle, the true baſe 
is either the ſum of the ſides; in which caſe, the differ- 
ence of the ſides is called the altern baſe; or the true bale 
is the difference of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of 
the ſides is called the altern baſe. 

ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, is underſtood of ſe- 
veral things which ſucceed, or are diſpoſed after each 
other by turns, 

We ſay, an alternate, or alternative office, or truft, which 
is that diſcharged by turns; ſo, two general officers, who 
command each his day, are ſaid to have the command 
alternately. 4 | 

In Botany, the leaves of a plant are ſaid to be alternate, or 
placed alternatively, when there is a correſpondence be- 
tween the two ſides of a branch; the leaves of the one 
ſtandiog a little above thoſe of the other, not one oppoſite 
to the other, 5 

ALTERNATE, in Arithmetic. See ALLIGATION, 


ALTERNATE angles, in Geometry, are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the 


i 


— 


2 


oppoſite ſide of the cutting line; th 
aralle), and the other 4 . below the firſt 
bus x and x, aud Z andy Tab. II. 

I alternate angles. 1 ( . Geometry, Ag. 46.) 
here ate alſo two external angles, aller 

the internal ones. See Par . 3 natey oppoſite to 

we Ln we ratio or propertien, is where the antecedent of 

e ratio is o its conſequent, as the antecedent of angth 
to its conſequent; the very fame ratio, in this caſ- hu v4 

ing alternately in reſpett of the antecedents to each oth, 1 

and the conſequents to each other, er 

Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, A: C:: B: 

ALTERNATE, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpe& of the ly vi 
tions of the & ART ERS. e 1 85 

Thus in SDA ecariele, the firſt and fourth 

ö ity and tourt 

alternate; and are uſually of the ſame "det ery y ho 

like holds of the ſecond and third. 223 

13 ** ION, 1a its primary fenſe, denotes 2 ſucceſ- 
ion by turns. 

ALTERNATION is more particularly uſed among Civilin 
for disjunCtion, as in ſaying this or that. . 

ALTERNATIONS, a term ſometimes uſed to exprefs the 
divers changes, or alterations of orders, in any number of 

things p:opoled. 

This is alſo called permutation, & c. and is caſily found by 

a continual multiplication of all the numbers 

Thos, if tt be required, 6 b 

us, ut It be requirea | 

alterati:ns can bo rams Mere ee Hun or 

tiply the numbers 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the 

laſt produci gives the number of changes. 

ALTERNATIVE, is particularly uſcd for the choice ct 
two things propoſed. In this [ſenſe we ſay, to take 
alternative of two propolitions, 

ALTHAA, in Botny, a genus of the monadelphia pol, andria 
claſs. Sce MaRSUGMALLIOW. 8 

ALIIME TRX, ALTINdETAIa, the art of taking or mea- 
ſuring ALTiTUDES or heights, whether accellible or in- 
accellible. 

The word is compounded of altus, high, and uerpew, Pits 

bier, to meaſure, a 

Altimetria makes the fiſt part of geometry ; including 

the doctrine and practice of meaſuring bath perpendi- 

—_ and oblique lines; whether tn reſpect of beight, or 
ept 1, 

ALTIN, a money of account in Muſcovy ; worth three 
copecs, one hundred of which make a ruble, worth about 
four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling. 

ALTINCAR, among Afiner ali/ts, a ſpecies of faclitious (alt 
uſed in the fuſion and purification of metals. 

The altincar is a fort of flux powder. Divers wars of 
preparing it are given by Libavius. : 

ALTITH, in Betany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plant of which the aſa feiida of the ſhops. is the gum. 

ALTITUDE, ALTLITUPDO, in Geometry, the third dimen— 
Gon of body, conſidered with regard to its clevation above 
the ground—called allo height or d-pth. 

ALTITUDE of a figure, is the diſtance of its vertex from 
its baſe, or the length of a perpendicular Jet tall from the 
vertex to the baſe, | 
Thus, K L (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) being taken for the 
baſe of the reQtangle-tiangle, K LM: the perpendicular 

K M will be the a/titude ot the triangle. 
Triangles of equal baſes and altitudes are equal; and fe- 
rallelograms, whole baſes and altitude are equal to thole 
of triangles, ate juſt the double thereof, 

ALTITUDE, in Optics, is uſually conlidered as the angle 
ſubtended between a line drawn through the eye, paral- 
let to the horizon, and a viſual ray emitted from au 99- 
ject to the eye. 
For the laws of the viſion of altitugd-s. See V 15108. 
If through the two extremes of an object, S and 1 (7:4. 
Optics, fig. 13.) two parallels, IV and $ Q be drawn ; 
the angle 1 Vo, intercepted between a ray paſhng ihrovgh 
the vertex 8, and terminating the ſhadow thereof in V, 
makes, with the right line I V, what is called, by ſonic 
writers, the Altitudes of the Lumina: y. 

ALTITUDE, in Cofmegraphy, is the perpendicular height of 
an object, or its diſtance from the horizon, up wards. 
Allitudes are divided into acce{/ib/e and inacce//;vle. 

ALTITUDE, acceſſible, of an object, is that whoſe bale you 
can have acceſs to, i. e. meaſure the nearcit diflance be- 
tween your ſtation, and the foot of the object on the 
ground, 

ALTITUDE, inacceſſible, of an object, is that when the 
foot or bottom ot it cannot be approached, by realon e 

| ſome impediment ;z, ſuch as water, or the like, 

There are three ways of meaſuring allitudes, viz. ge e- 

trically, trigonometrically, and optical. The firſt is loc” 

what indirect and uuartful; the ſecond is performed by 
means of inſtruments for the purpole; and the third by 
ſhadows. 


„ beginning 


tlie 


The inſtruments chiefly uſed in meaſuring of a/titudes, 2 
the 


me quadrant, theodolite, geometric quadrat, or line of 
ſhadows, &c. the deſcriptions, applications, &c. whereof, 
ſee under their reſpeCtive articles QADRANT, THEO- 
'*DOLITE, and QUADRAT. | 
AL. TITUDES, fo toke acceſſible. To meaſure an acceſſible al. 
titude geometrically. — Suppoſe it required to , the alti- 
tude AB (Tab. IV. Geometry, 75 88.) plant a ſtaff D E per. 
pendicularly in the ground, of ch height as may be equal 
to the height of the eye. Then, lying proſtrate on the 
round, with your feet to the ſtaff; if E and B prove in 
the ſame right line with the eye C; the length CA is 
equal to the altitude AB, If ſome other lower point, as 
F, prove in the line with E, and the eye, you muſt re- 
move the ſtaff, &c. nearer to the objeCt; on the con- 
trary, if the line continued from the eye over E, mark 
out ſome point above the alritude required ; the ſtaff, &c. 
are to be removed ſarther off, till the line CE raiſe the 
very point required, —Thus, meaſuring the diſtance of 
the eye C from the foot of the objet A, the altitude is 
had; ſince CA = AB. 
Or thos: at the diſtance of thirty, forty, or more feet, 
plant a ſtaff DE (fig. 89.) and at a diſtance from this, in 
C, plant anotker ſhorter one, ſo as that the eye being in 
F. E and B may be in the ſame right line therewith, 
Meaſure the diſtance between the two ſtaves, GF; and 
between the ſhorteſt ſtaff and the object, HF; as allo, 
the difference of the heights of the ſtaves, G E.— Lo GF, 
GE, and HF, find a fourth proportional BH.—To this 
add the altitude of the ſhorter ſtaff, FC. The ſum is the 
altitude required, A B. ; 
o meaſure an acceſſible altitude, trigonomically.—Sup- 
poſe it required to find the altitude AB / Tab. Trigonom. 
fig. 23 ) chooſe a ſtation in E; and with a quadrant theo- 
dolite, or other graduated inſtrument duly placed, find 
the quantity of the angle of altitude AD C. Meaſure the 
ſhorteſt diſtance of the ftation from the object, viz, DC, 
and this of conſequence is perpendicular to AC, ; 
Now, C being a right angle, it is eaſy to find the line 
AC; fince, in the triangle ACD, we have two angles, 
viz. D and A its complement, and a fide oppoſite to one 
of them, CD, the fide oppoſite to the other may be eaſily 
found by this canon. As the fine of the angle A is to 
the given ſide oppoſite thereto D C. ſo is the line of the 
other angle I) to the ſide required CA. See TRIANGLE. 
To the fide thus found, adding BC, the ſun is the per- 
pendicular altitude * g. | 
The operation is beſt performed by logarithms. See 
LoGARITHM. 
If there happen an error in taking the quantity of the 
angle A (fig. 24+) the true altitude BD will be to the falſe 
one BC, as the tangent of the true angle DAB, to the 
tangent of the erroneous angle CAB, 
Hence, ſuch error will be greater in a greater altitude than 
inaleſs; and hence alſo, the error is greater, if the angle 
be lefler, than if it be greater. To avoid the inconveni- 
ences of both which, the ſtation is to be pitched on at a 
moderate diſtance ; ſo that the angle of altitude DAB, 
may be nearly half right. 
Again, if the inſtrument were not horizontally placed, but 
inclined, e. gr. to the horizon in any angle, the true a/ti- 
zude will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the 
true angle to that of the erroneous one. 
To meaſure an acceſſible altitude optically, by the ſhadow 
of the body, fee SHAnow, 
To meaſure an acceſſible altitude by the geometrical quad- 
rat. Suppoſe it required to findt he altitude AB (Jab. IV. 
Geom, fig. go.) chooſing a ſtation at pleaſure in D, and 
meaſuring the diſtance thereof from the object DB; turn 
the quadrat this and that way, till the top of the tower A 
appear through the ſights. 
It, then, the thread cut the right ſhadows, ſay, as the part 
of the right ſhadow cut off, is to the ſide of the quadrant, 
ſo is the diſtance of the ſtation D B, to the part of the a. 
tiiude AE. If the thread cut the verſed ſhadows, ſay, as 
the fide of the quadrant is to the part of the verſed ſhadow 
cut off, ſo is the diſtance of the {tation DB, to the part 
of the altitude AE. 
AE, therefore, being found in either caſe, by the rule-of 
three, and ihe part of the altitude BE added thercto, the 
ſum is the a/titude required. See QUADRAT. 
ALTITUDE, to meaſure an inacctſſible, geometrically. Suppoſe 
AB fig. 89.) an inacceſſible altitude, ſo that you cannot 
meaſure to the foot of it. Find the diſtance CA, or F H, as 
taught under the article DisTANCE ; then proceed with the 
reſt as in the article for acceſlible diſtances, See STAFF. 
Lo meaſure an inacceſſible altitude trigonometrically, — 
Chooſe two ſtations G and E (Tab. Trigenom. fa. 25+) 
in the ſame right line with the required altitude A, and 
at ſuch diſtance from each other, DF, as that neither 
the angle FAD be too ſmall, nor the other ſtation G 


ALTITUDE, meridian. The meridian bei 


0 near the object AB, With a 945 inſtrument take 
the quantity of the angles ADC, AFC, and CFB. See 


NGLE. And alſo nicaſure the interval FD. 
Vor. I. Ne 13, . 


_ 


\ LT 

Then, in the triangle AF D, we have the angle D, given 
dy obſervation * and the angle AF D, by ſubtracting the 
obſerved altitude AF C, from two right angles; and con- 
ſequently the third angle DAF; by f ubtracting the other 
two from two right ones; and alſo the ſide FD; from 
whence the fide AF is found by the canon above laid 
down, in the problem of accelſible altitudes. And again, 
in the triangle AC F, having a right angle C, an obſerved 
angle F, and a fide AF, the fide AC, and the other C F, 
are found by the fame canon. Laſtly, inthe triangle FCB, 
having a right angle C, obſerved angle CF B, and a fide 
CF; the other fide CB, is found by the ſame canon. 
Adding, therefore, AC, and CB, the ſum is the altitude 
required, AB. 

To find an inatceſſible alitude by the ſhadow, or the 
geometrical quadrat.——Chooſe two ſtations in D and H 
(Tab. IV. Geom: fig. 90.) and find the diſtance DH, or CG; 
obſerve what part of either the right or verſed ſhadow is 
cut by the thread. | 


If the right ſhadows be cut in both ſtations, ſay, As the 


difference of the right ſhadows in the two ſtations, is to 
the ſide of the ſquare; ſo is the diſtance of ſtations G C 
to the altitude E A.—If the thread cut the verſed ſhadow 
at both ſtations, ſay, As the difference of the verſed 
ſhadows marked at the two ſtations, is to the leſſer verſed 
ſhadow; ſo is the diſtance of the ſtations GC, to the 
interval AE.—Which being had, the altitude E B is alſo 
found by means of the verſed ſhadow in G; as in the 
problem for acceſſible altitudes. Laſtly, if the thread in 
the firſt ſtation G, cut the right ſhadows, and in the lat- 
ter, the verſed ſhadows; ſay, As the difference of the 
product of the right ſhadow into the verſed, ſubtracted 
from the ſquare of the ſide of the quadrat, is to the pro- 
duct of the fide of the quadrat into the verſed ſhadow; ſo 
1 = Wm of the ſtations G C, to the altitade requir- 
e . 

The utmoſt diſtance at which an object may be ſeen, be- 
ing given, to find its altitude. Suppoſe the diſtance D B 
(Tab. Geography, fig. 9.) turn this into degrees; by which 
means, you will have the quantity of the angle C: from 
the ſecant of this angle ſubtract the radius BC, the 
remainder will be AB, in ſuch parts, whereof B C, is 
10000000— Then ſay, as 10000000 is to the value of 
AB in ſuch parts, ſo is the ſemidiameter of the earth 
BC 19695539, to the value of the altitude AB in Paris 
feet. Suppole, e. gr. the altitude be required of a tower 
AB, whoſe top is viſible at the diſtance of five miles : 
then will DCB be 20%, from whoſe ſecant toooor68, 
ſubtracting the whole ſine, 10000000; the remainder AB 
is 168, which will be found 331 Paris feet. 

The method of taking conſiderable terreſtrial altitudes, of 
which thoſe of mountains are the greateſt, by means ot 
the BAROMETER, is very eaſy and expeditious. This is 
done by obſerving on the top of the mountain how many 
inches, &c. the mercury is Ellen below what it was at the 
foot of the mountain. When this is done, you will have 
its a/titude by the help of a table calculated for that purpoſe, 
A very accurate table of this kind may be found in the 
Hiſt. de PAcad. Roy. des Scien. 1703, and 1705, calcu- 
lated by M. Caſſini; and alſo in the Phil. Tranſ. Eames's 
and Martyn's Abr. vol. vi. p. 34+ 


ALTITUDE, determinative, in Mechanics, is ſometimes uſed 


for the height, whence a falling body acquires, by acce- 
leration, a certain velocity. Hermannus, Phoron, lib. i. 


ALTITUDE of the eye, in Perſpective, is a right line let fall 


from the eye, perpendiculac to the geometrical plane. 


ALTITUDE, in Aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar or other 


int in the mundane ſphere, from the horizon. 
This altitude may be cither TRUE or APPARENT, If it 
be taken from the rational, or real horizon, the altitude 
is ſaid to be true, or real; if from the apparent or ſenſi- 
ble horizon, the altitude is apparent. Or rather, the 
apparent altitude is ſuch as it appears to our obſervation ; 
and the true is that from which the fraction has been 
ſubtracted. 
The true altitudes of the ſun, fixed ſtars, and planets, 
differ but very little from theic apparent altitudes ; uſe 
of their great diſtance from the centre of the earth, aud 
the ſmallneſs of the earth's ſemidiameter, when compar- 
ed thereto. But the difference betweeen the true and ap- 
parent altitude of the moon is about 52˙ | | 
The altitude of a ſtar, or other point, is properly an arch 
of a VERTICAL circle, intercepted between the aſſigned 
point and the HoR12o0N. Hence | 
a vertical cir- 
cle ; a meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a point in 
the meridian; is an arch of the meridian intercepted be. 
tween it and the horizon. | 
To obſerve the meridian altitude of the ſun, of a ſtar, or 
other phenomenon, by means of the quadrant, ſee Mx- 
RIDIAN Altitude. 
To obſerve a meridian altitude by means of a gnomon, ſee 
GNoMON, ” 
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The ſun's altitude may Iſo be found without à quadrant, 
or any the like in rument, by ray a pin or wire 

rpendicularly as in the point C (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 

2.) from which point you have deſcribed the 07 
arch AF. Make equal to tlie beight of the pin or 
wire, and through E dtaw E D parallel to CA, and make 
it equal to CG, the length of the ſhadow; then will a 
ruler, laid from C to D, interſect the quadrant in B; 
and B A is the arch of the ſun's altitude, when meaſured 
on the line of chords. 


An irregularity has been obſerved in the apparent alti- | 


tudes of the ſtars near the MERIDIAN. On ſome occa- 


fions, when they are mounting towards the meridian, | 
they appear to fall, and after paſſing the meridian, to riſc. | 


Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1719. p. 


+ 
M. Parent ſuggeſts a new method of taking altitudes at | 
by a common watch. It is obvious, that in an ob- 
lique ſphere, the difference between the riſing and ſerting | 
two ſtars, in the ſame meridian, is greater, as they | 
are farther diſtant from one another. 
Now, the aſtronomical table furniſhing vs with tables of 


ſea, 


the right aſcenſions and declinations for the fixed ſtars, 
it is eaſy, after obſerving the difference of time between 
the riſing of two ſtars, to diſtinguiſh that part of the dif- 
ference which accrues from their different poſition from 
that which ariſes from the obliquity of the ſphere. —But 
ſuch difference is the preciſe height of the pole of the 
ace of obſervation. 
laderd, the ſhip not being immoveable, but changing 
place between the two obſervations, ſeems to lay the me- 
thod under ſome difficulty; but to this M. Parent an- 
ſweted, that a ſmall alteration either of the ſhip's longi- 


| tude or latitude, will make no ſenſible error; and that if 


ſhe have gone a large diſtance between the two obſerva- 
tions, it is eaſy reckoning how much it is, and accord- 
mgly allowing for it. See SAILING. 


ALTITUDE, the, of the Sun, may be computed by the fol- 


lowing rule, propoſed by Mr, Lyons for nautical pur- 
— By (ak in che Nautical Almanac, for 1771, 
find the logarithm ratio; ſubtract it from the rifing 
found anſwering to the given diſtance of time from noon, 
in the tables of the ſame Almanac; the remainder is 
the logarithm of a number, which ſubtracted from the 
natural ſine of the ſun's meridian altitude, leaves the na- 
tural ſine of the altitude at the required time. For find- 
ing the altitude cf the moon or a ſtar, he gives the fol- 
lowing rule. From the tables above mentioned, take out 
the riſing, correſponding to the horary angle in the di- 
ſtance of time from the ſtar's paſſing the meridian; add 
to it the logarithmic coſine of the ſtar's declination, and 
the logarithmic coſine of the latitude of the place; the 
ſum, abating twenty from the index, 1s the 1 of 
a number, which ſubtracted from the natural fine of the 


ſtar's meridian altitude, leaves the natural fine of the 
altitude at the given time. Theſe rules are of great im- 


portance in determining the longitude at ſea. See Naut. 


Alm. for 1778. 
In taking of _ altitudes from the viſible horizon, where 


great exaclneſs is required, an allowance is to be made 


| for refraction, and the beight of the obſerver's eye above 


the ſurface of the ſea. 


ALTITUDE of the pole, is an arch of the meridian, inter- 


cepted between the pole and the horizon. 

The altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of the 
place. : 

Jo obſerve the a'titude or ELEVATION of the pole, ſee 
POLE. 


ALf1TUDE of the equator, is the complement of the altitude 


of the pole to a quadrant of a circle. See ELEvAT10N, 
1 the equator. 1 

To find the altitude of the ſtars, &c, by the globe, ſee 
GLOBE. 


ALTITUDE of the tropics amounts to the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called the ſo//titial altitude of the ſun. 


by ſome, to 

be much greater than that of the earth; the Aa be- 

ing not leſs than e French leagyes. But the ex- 

iltence of this atmoſphere has been diſputed and denied 
by modern aſtronomers. See Moon. 

the alti- 


M. de la Hire propoſed a method of diſcaveri 
tuds of the earth's atmoſphere, the hint of which was firſt 


given by Kepler, viz. by the magnitude of the arch 


whereby the fun is ſunk below the horizon, when the 
CKEPUSCULOUM begins or ends. 


AL 11TUDE of, the aurora borealis in 1719, has been much 
. conteſted, viz. whether it were above the hg wy or 


within the limits of it: the former opinion 


ing de- 
ſended by Dr. 


Halley, the latter by Mr. Whiſton. The 


name meteor, which is given it, ſeems to favour the lat- 
ttt. —Belides, it appears not by any 3 to have 


| 


ALTITUDE of the horizon, or of ſtars ſeen in it, is variable 
by the refraion, according to the quantity of which 
che horizon is either elated or depreſſed more or leſs. 

ALTITUDE of the moon's as is thought, 


been above thirty-eight miles high. See A 
realts. Phil. Tranf, No 360. igh URORA By. 


AtTrruDt, in ſpeaking of fluids, is mote frequently ex. 


reſſed by the 5 N 8 
e ingenious Dr. Hales, in his Vegetable Statics 

poſed a method of meaſurin infothonrible ran A age 
the ſea; on the principles which Dr. Deſaguliers con- 
trived an inſtrument called a 8£a-GAGE, which was 
tried before the Royal Society ; and is deſcribed in the 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 405. A mote particular deſcription of 
this inſtrument by Dr. Hales himſelf is as follows, 
Suppoſe AB (Tab. II. Miſcellany, fig. 20.) to be an iron 
tube, or muſket-barrel, of any length, as fifty inches 
having its upper end A well cloſed ; if this tube be let 
down in this poſition about thirty-three feet into the ſea 
a column of water of that height is nearly equal to the 
mean weight of our atmoſphere, and, conſequent] 
from a known property of the air's elaſticity, it will be 
compreſſed into half the ſpace it took up we hy ſo that 
the water will aſcend half way up the tube; and if the 
tube be let down thirty-three feet deeper, the air will be 
compreffed into 3 of its firſt dimenſions, and fo on 4+ 
3» $2 Kc. the air being conſtantiy compreſſible in pro- 
portion to the incumbent weight; - whence by knowing 
to what height the water has aſcended in the tube; we 
may readily know to what depth the tube has deſcended 
into the ſea. 
Now to meaſute the depth of one of theſe columns of 
ſea- water: firſt, by a line let the iron tube, with a weight 
at its bottom, ſink about thirty-three feer, which depth 
in ſalt water will nearly anſwer to the weight of the air 
at a mean height of the barometer; then draw up the 
tube, and obſerve how far the water roſe. If rhirty-rhcee 
feet of water be equal to one atmoſphere, then will the 
water riſe ſo high as to fill exactly one half of the tube. 
But if the water riſes higher or lower than half-way, 
then by the rule of three fay, as the number to which 
the water riſes is to one, ſo is thirty-three to the num- 
ber of feet, meaſuring the depth of the column required, 
For example, ſuppoſe the water 'riſes, when the tube is 
let down thirty-three feet, only 9, of half-way, then ſay, 
9:10::33 : 364 feet the depth of each column, which 
being once known, the number of columns of water is 
to be multiplied by this number of ' feet, whereby the 
depth of the ſea in teet will be known. 
But ſince, when the inſtrument has deſcended to the depth 
of 99 columns, or 99 times 33 feet, the air will be com- 
preſſed into the ,+- part of 50 inches, that is, into half 
an inch, the diviſions both for ſome Tpace below and alſo 
above that will be fo very (mall, that the difference in depth 
of ſeveral columns of water will not be ſenfible. So that 
an inſtrument of no greater length than this would ſcarcely 
give an accurate eſtimate of half a mile's depth, that is 2640 
feet, or 80 columns depth of water. The lengthening 
of this inſttument to 4, 5, or 10 times this engl would 
obviate this defect, and make the difference of the de- 
grees of deſcent much more ſenſible. But ſince it 1s 
impracticable to make a metaline tube of ſo great « 
length, and if it were made, it would be ſo unweildy 2s 
to be eaſily broken, the difficulty may be obviated in the 
following manner. | 
Let there be a globoſe metalline body of iron or cop- 
per, nearly of this form (fig. 21.) K, L, M, N,Q, 
whole capacity within may be equal to nine times the 
capacity of the metalline tube, Z, K, L; let this glo- 
boſe body be firmly ſcrewed to the metalline tube, at K. 
L. with a leathern collar, well ſoaked in ſome unctuous 
matter at the ſhouider, or joining, thereby to ſecure that 
py in the moſt effetual manner. Let there be a ſmall 

ole at X for the ſea-water to enter freely in, and let 
ſome coloured oil be poured into the globoſe body, to 
fill it up to the hole 4 Let there be alſo provided 3 
lender rod 4, ſcrewed, or faſtened into the metal- 
line tube 3, which muſt alſo be made to ſcrew in 
and out, thereby to take out the rod at pleaſure; the 
rod muſt alſo have a ſmall buttop d faſtened to its upper 
end, which will prevent its deingauded by falling agaiult 
the ſides of the tube. 
The capacity of the tube muſt be eftimated by pouring 
water in, when the rod and metaline tube are hxed in 
their places. ; 
Now fince the lower veſſel is ſuppoſed to contain nine 
times as much ait as the tube Z L, which is the ſame 
thing as if the tube were nine times as long, therefore 
the air in the 1 veffel will not all be forced within 
the capacity of the tube, till the veſſel has deſcended to 
the depth of nine columns, or nine times 33 feet; for 
then the air will be I wer within one tenth of (he 
ſpace it firſt ok up. - SuppoBing, therefore, the inſtru- 
ment to have deſcended tc | 
watef, of 9 times 33 fort 3267: then the air will 
compreſſed within x44 part of 500 inches (the capacity 
of the whole veſſel being fuppoted equal to the tube nag 


the depth of 99 columns 
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th) that is, within five inches of the top of the 

. _—_— the rod 4% will be found tinged 
with the oil. within five inches of its top. 
Suppoſe again the inſtrument to have deſcended to the 
depth ot 199 columns, of 33 feet each, then the air 
will be compreſſed within +35 part of the whole, that is, 
nearly within 24 inches of the top of the tube. In this 
caſe, the inſtrumght will have deſcended 6567 feet; that 
is, one mile and a quarter, and 132 feet, 
Suppoſe again the inſtrument to have deſcended to the 
depth of 399 columns, then the air will be compreſſed 
into 2 part of the whole, that is, nearly within one 
inch aud a quarter of the top of the tube. In this caſe 
the inſtrument will have deſcended two miles and a balf, 
wanting 53 feet, which may probably be the greateſt 
depth of the fea. _ 

[he larger the capacity of the veſſel K, L, M, N, Q., 

the deeper will the gage be enabled to ok, the inſtru- 

ment being made ſtronger, and its joints being ſecured 
in proportion. ; 

Tho —— being thus prepared, a large buoy, i, 

mult be fixed to it, which ought to be a ſolid piece of 

light wood, well tarred, to prevent the water's being 
preſſed into the ſap- veſſels ; and as it may riſe at a con- 

Gderable diſtance from the ſhip, it may be adviſeable to 

fix on the top of the buoy broad fans of tin, properly 

zinted, ſo as to be eafily ſeen. ; 

Fr order to fink the inſtrument, a weight muſt be fixed 

to it in the following manner. See the diagram. W 1s 
2 weight of ballaſt, hanging by its ſheet ſhank I, in the 
tocket ff, which ſocket is ſcrewed faſt to NQ. The 
thank is retained in its place by the ketch 4 of the ſpring 
O, while the machine is deſcending ; but as ſoon as W 
touches the ground at the bottom of the ſea, the ketch 
O & ſinking by the deſcending force, a little below the 
upper part of the hole &, is therefore at liberty to fly back, 
aud ſo lets go the weight; then the buoy riſes up to the 
{arface of the water with the machine. Springs might alſo 
be fixed on the inſide of the ſocket ff, fo as to fly back 
m the ſame manner, when the weight touches the ground. 
It might be adviſcable to keep an exact account of the ſtay 
of the machine under water, which might be done by a 
watch, or by a pendulum vibrating feconds, As Dr. 
Hooke found upon trial, that a leaden ball which 
weighed two pounds, fixed to a wooden ball of the ſame 
weight, and both let down in ſourteen fathom water, 
reached the bottom in ſeventeen ſeconds, and the detach- 
ed wooden ball aſcended to the ſurface in ſeventeen more. 
See Phil. Tranſ. Lowthorp's Abr. vol. i. p. 258. So that 
if this machine deſcended and aſcended greater depths 
with the ſame velocity, it would reach to the depth of a 
mile in ſeventeen minutes, and reaſcend in the like time. 
"This, however, might be a vague citimate, until expe- 
rience has furniſhed a rule. 
This machine was tried in various depths in the Thames, 
und auſwered very well, always returning, and leaving 
the ballaſt behind. It was afterwards tried near the Ber- 
mudas, when ſeveral ſhips were in company; but though 
a good look-out was kept for three or font hours, it was 
not ſeen to return. Hales's Statics, vol. ii. p. 328. 

ALTITUDE of the ſed's foo is not every where the ſame, 
as appears from the drift 
out of one SEA into another. 

ALTITUDE of the mercury, in the BAROMETER, is marked 
by degrees placed on the face of that inſtrument, the 
variations of which are the chief objeQ of barometrical 
obſervations. | | 
Ihe mean attitude of the mercury at London is about 29 
inches. — The extreme alturudes are 274 inches, and 314 
inches. Some ſuggeitions have been made, as if the 
altitude of the mercury were regularly greater in the 
morning than in the evening; at lcait ſome:hing of this 

kind was obſerved to hold for a conſiderable time at Ber- 
lin, Hiſt. Crit, Rep. Lett. tom. xiv. p. 239. 

ALTITUDE of the pyramids in Egypt was meaſured ſo long 
ago as the time of Thales, by means of their ſhadow, 
which makes one of the firſt 
we have an exact account of. Plutarch has given an ac- 
count of the manner of this operation, which, according 
to this author, was done by ereCting a ſtaff perpendicular 
upon the end of the ſhadow of the pyramid; and by two 
triangſes made by the beams of the ſun, he demon- 
ltrated that there was the ſame proportion between the 
ſhadows as between the pyramid and the ſtaff. Stanl. 
Hiſt. Phil, p. i. } | 

ALTATUDE in A/trolegy, denotes 
clential dignities, which the 
the ligus they are found in. 
In this fenſe, altitude is otherwiſe called exa'tation. 

Ai.t.TubpeE of the nonage/amal, is the altitude of the goth 
degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the,orient, oi eaſt 
point, See NONaGESIMAL. © . 1 

Alpe, refraction of, is an arch of the vertical circle, as 


the ſecond of the five 
planets acquire in virtue of 


of CURRENTS ſetting ſtrong | 


cometrical obſervations | 
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Ss (Tab. Afiroromy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitade S E, 
of a ſtar or other body, is increaſed by means of the 
refraction. 8 2 

ALTITUDE, parallax of, is the difference CB (Tab. 4ftron. 
fig 27.) between the true and apparent place of a ſtar ; 
or the difference B C, between the true diſtance of a ſtar 
AB, and the obſerved diſtance AC, from the zenith A. 
The parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes 
its diſtance from the zenith.—To find the parallax of al- 
titude, &c, fee PARALLAX. 1 

ALTITUDE of notion, is a term uſed by Dr. Wallis for the 

| meaſure of any motion, eſtimated according to the line 
or direCtion of the moving force. 

ALTITUDE, circles of. See CircLts, 

ALTITUDE, parallels of. See PARALLELS. 

ALTITUDE, quadrant of. See QUaDRrant. 

ALTITUDE inſtrument, equal, is that uſed to obſerve a ce- 
leſtial object, when it has the ſame altitude in the eaſt 
and weſt ſides of the meridian, or in the morning and 
afrernoon. This inſtrument conſiſts of a teleſcope about 
thirty inches long (with two vertical, and three or five 
horizontal wires in its focus) ſupported on the end of an 
iron bar, or axis, thirty inches long, and about an inch 
in diameter; the axis being ſuſtained in a vertical poſi- 
tion by paſſing through a hole in one end of a brafs 
box, whoſe other, or lower end, ſuſtains the lower joint 
of the axis. The box, which is about twenty-one inches 
long, with ends about four inches ſquare, has only two 
ſides, which are fixed at right angles. From one of 
theſe ſides project four flat arms, with a hole in each, 
whereby the box is, by ſcrews, fixed in a vertical poſi- 
tion to an upright poſt. On the lower end of the box 
lies a braſs plate, which flides in grooves; and can, by 
means of a ſcrew, be gently moved forwards or back- 
wards ; in this plate is a Noe punched hole, to receive 
the ſmooth conical point, into which the lower end of 
the axis is ſormed. On the upper end of the box are 
two plates, which flide alſo in grooves; and, by the 
means of ſcrews, can be gently moved fideways, till 
their angular notches embrace the axis, which, in this 
part, is made perfectly cylindrical, and very ſmooth. 
To the upper part of the axis is fixed, by its radius, a 
a braſs ſextant (or arch of 60, to a radius of ſeven or 
eight inches) with the arch downwards, ſo that the cen- 
tre is juſt above the top of the axis: alſo a ſpirit-level is 
fixed at right angles acroſs the axis, juſt under the arch, 
ſo as to be clear of the upper end of the box. To the 
under part of the teleſcope is fixed a braſs ſemicircle, of 
the ſame radius with the ſextant, both arches having 
a common centre- pin. In the ſemicircle is a groove cut 
through the plate, parallel to its limb, to receive two 
ſcrew=-pins, which. go into the ſextantal arch, near its 
ends; by theſe ſcrew pins, the two arches may be preſſed 
cloſe, and the teleſcope fixed in any defired elevation ; 
which might be nearly aicertained, by graduating the ſe- 
micircle, and putting a Vernier's ſcale on the ſextant. 
When this inſtrument is uſed, the box is fixed to the 
poſt, and the axis put into the box, letting the conical 
point drop into the punched hole; the level is ſcrewed 
on, and the teleſcope is annexed, obſerving to inſert the 

centre and arch-pins; then, by the help of the ſcrew- 
plates at the bottom aud top ends of the box, the verti- 
cal poſition of the axis is cortected, ſo that the ſamo 
end of the aii-bubble in the level may ſtand at the ſame 
point through the whole revolution of the axis, which 
will thereby be known to be then truly vertical, ſo that 
the teleſcope will deſcribe a parallel of altitude, The 
tube, thus adjuſted, is to be directed to the ſun, or ſtar, 
and fixed at the deſired elevation, by preſling the two 
arches together with the two fcrew-pins. This inſtru- 
ment is very uſeful in adjuſting clocks, &c. and com- 
paring equal and apparent time. 

ALTO & Basso, or in ALTO & in Bass0, in Law, ſig- 
nifies the abſolute reference of all differences, ſmall and 
great, high and low, to ſome arbitrator, or indifferent 
perſon. — Pateat unive'/is per preſentes, guod Willielmus 
Tylar de Yetton, & Thomas Gower d Almiſtre, peſuerunt 
ſe in Alto & in Baſſo, in arbitrio quatuor hominum ; viz. 
de quadam querela pendente inter cos in curia—Nos & 
terram naſtram altè & balse iþ/ius d mii Regis ſuppoſuimns 
voluntati. | | 

ALTO relievo. See REL1EVO, 

ALTOLIZOIM, among ſome Chemi/ts, denote the lutum 
Paraceſſi, well, beaten, calcined, and boiled to the form 
of an oil, called alſo ft terre; becauſe it is a bitter ſalt. 

ALTUMAL, a term uſed to denote the mercantile ſtyle, 
or dialeCt. | 
In this ſenſe we meet with allumal cant, to denote the 
language of petty traders and tars. 

ALVAH, the wood wherewith Moſes ſweetened the wa- 
ters of Marah. Exod. ch. xv. ver. 25. 

The name of this wood is not found in Scripture, but 


the Mahometans give it that of alvab, and pretend to 
trace 
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trace its hiſtory from the patriarchs before the flood, 
Joſeplius, on 4. dontrary, ſays; that Moſes uſed the 
wood which he found next lying before him. 
ALVARID, among the Spaniſh Moors, denoted a judge. 
| word is alſd written afvarilts, in this ſenſe, alvaridus 
amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
ALCAID. 

ALVARISTS, iti Church Hiſtory; à ſect ot branch of mo- 
dern Thomifts, denominated from Altares; whoſe method 
and principles they follow. 

The Aluariſis differ from the ancient Thomiſts, in that 
the former are aſſertets of ſufficient grace, the latter of 
efficacious grace. The former come near to the Jeſtits, 
the latter to the Janſeniſts. 1 565 

ALUcr r, a ſubdiviſion of inſets belonging to the genus 
of eHALaNA and of the /epideptera order in the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem : compreheriding eight ſpecies. 

ALUCO, in Ornitbology; the name by which #uthors have 
called the common white ow, or, as we commonly call 
it, the barn-owl, or church- owl. 

ALU D ELS, in Chemiſtry, ſubliming pots, or veſſels uſed for 

the ſublimation of mineral flowers. Tab. CHEMICAL, 

&c. fig. 20. | 

Aludels, are a large range of earthen tubes, or pots, with- 

out bottoms ;z fitted one over another, and diminiſhing as 


they advance towards the top. The loweſt is adapted to 


a pot, placed in the furnace, wherein the matter to be 
ſublimed is lodged. And at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers which aſcend the highett. 
[he aludel, which terminates this tube above, ought to 
de cloſed in its upper part, or to have but a very ſmall open- 
ing, The tube compoſed of theſe a/uels is nothing but a 
kind of eapital, or head, that may be enlarged or length- 
ened at pleaſure, and adapted to a cucurbit. This appa- 
ratus is intended to collect and retain dry and volatile mat- 
ters, which may be reduced into flowers by $UBLtMA- 
tox. It may be erfiployed for the preparation of flowers 
of ſulphur,” of arſenic, of antimony, of benjamin, &c. 
ALVEARFUM, in Anatomy, the bottom of the concha, or 
hollow of the auricle, or outer EAR. 
The alvearium auricule is a cavity, terminating at the 


meatus auditorius, wherein that bitter yellowiſh excrement | 


is collected, called cerumen, or ear-wax, 

ALyEtaR1UM alſo ſigniſies a bee-hive. 

The word is formed of alveus, a channel, or cavity; in al- 
luſion to the alves/i, of cells, in bee-hives. 

Some of the ancients-uſe alſo the word alvearivm for a 
bee-houſe, more uſually called among us, APIARY, 

ALVEARIUM is ſometimes alſo uſed figuratively, to denote 
a collection. 

In which ſenſe, a/vearium amounts to much the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call theſaurus, cornucopia, or the like. 
Vinc. Boreas has publiſhed an a/vearium of law. 

 ALVEHEZIT, among Arabian Mriters, denotes what we 
ordinarily call fa/ling-flars, or STAR-SHOT, 

-ALVEOLI, in Anatomy, thoſe little ſockets in the jaws, 

wherein the teeth are ſet. 
The alveoli are lined with a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe, 
which ſcems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots 
of each tooth z from whence, and from the nerve, proceeds 
that pain called edontalgy, or tooth-ach. Of theſe alveoli 
there are uſually ſixteen in each jaw. 

ALvEOL1 is more eſpecially uſed, among Naturali/ts, for 
thoſe waxen cells in the combs of bees, wherein their 
honey is depoſited. 

ALVEOLUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a marine 
body, found frequently foflile, ſometimes lodged in the 
cavity, at the end of the be/emnite, and ſometimes looſe ; 
and in this laſt caſe, often ſo large, that we cannot ſup- 
poſe any belemnite ever to have exiſted ſo large as to have 
been able to contain it. We do not meet with theſe at 
this day in their recent ſtate, but what we find of them 
ſollile, are ever large at one end, and tapering to a point 
at the other, and are compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, 
like ſo many bee-hives jointed into one another, and having 
a /iphunculus, or pipe of communication, like that in the 
thick nautilus. Thefe are ſometimes found perfect and 
whole, but much more frequently truncated, or wanting 
a part of their ſmaller end. Klein. 

ALUESEN, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome, for the 
pucedanuin, or hog's- FENNEL, 

ALVEUS properly denotes a channel. 

Alveus is applied, by ſome Anatomiſis, to the tumid lacteal 


branches ariſing from the receptaculum chyli under the 


diaphragm. | 
ALvkus is alſo uſed in Antiquity, to denote a ſmall veſſel, 
or boat, made out of the trunk of a ſingle tree, by boting 
or cutting it hollow. 
Such was that wherein Romulus and Remus are ſaid to 
have been expoſed. 
AELVIDUCA, a term uſed by ſome writers for laxative or 
urgative medicines. 
The word is compounded of aluus and duco, J drato. 
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ALUM, AtuMek. See ALLU x. 

ALUMTA, in Botany, a name given by ſo 
Latin writers to the plant; otherwiſe called 1 
niola, and By the Greeks cymene, It was th 
otir 223 tinctoria, or dyers weed, 
the dyers, and by the ladies, to tinge their hair yellow 
the colour that was eſteemed moſt beautiful in thoſ, 
times. 2 

ALUN GU, in Natural Hiftery, is a wörd bf the Malabar 
language, arid the name glven to the Malabatians ts an 
animal reſembling a large lizard, except as to head aud 
tail, which are both pointed. It is a Germen ell, ang 
+ long, and irs breadth is half ati ell. It is a ſpecies of 
the Axis of Linnzus, and belongs to the family of 
ANT-eatert, which have no teeth, but a long * 
tongue, with which they catch the ants. Phil. Trans 
vol. lx. Ne 5. an. 1770. . 

ALUS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name 

| given to two different plants. 

ALUSMA Catamanich, in Botany, s tetm uſed ſometimes 
to expreſs a plant growing in Caramania, and ſometimes 
4 preparation of that plant, or pigment mate from it 
The word frequently occurs in the writings of Avicenna 
and Serapion. 

ALVUS, among Anatorhifts, is ſometimes 

the lower belly, or venter. 

ALvts is more uſually taken among Phy/icions for the 
ſtate and conditions of the feces, or exerements, containcd 
within that cavity: 

Thus, when a perſon is laxative, it is called alvus liquide; 
no ww coſtive alvus adſtrifta. f 
hey who are of a looſe belly in their youth are gene- 
rally coſtive in their old — and hey wh are bound 
in n rr tp old. A laxec ſtate in 
outh, and rather bound than looſe i i 
Jefirable, hers nA 9 
Binders of the belly are labour, ſitting in a chair, fullers 
clay laid over the body, diminution of food, eating once 
a day inſtead of twiee, little drinking, and that only 
after a full meal, reſt after meals. On the contrary, 
things which looſen the belly, are, walking and eating 
more than uſual, ſtirring after meat, intermixing draughts 
with eating, and it ought to be obſerved, that a vomit 
binds a looſe belly, and looſens a bound one; and that a 
yomit taken immediately after meat binds the belly, but 
mo until a conſiderable time aſter, looſens the ſame. 
elſus. | 

ALWAIDII, a ſect of Mahometans, who hold that all 
— crimes are unpardonable, and the criminals repro- 

ated to eternity. 
The altvaidii ſtand in oppoſition to the mWox giti. They 
attribute leſs efficacy to the true belief in the ſalvation of 
men than the reſt of the Mufſulmer. 

ALYPIAS, in the Materia Medica, a ſpecies of turbith, 
2 by ſome phyſicians for the purging of bite. 

ome write the word alypon, and define it by white turbith. 
Galen uſed alypum, aturoy, tor a minorative, or medicine 
that gently purges. | 

ALYPON Morris CETI, otherwiſe WITTE TURBIT 1, 
a plant which grows in ſeveral parts of France, parcicu- 
larly in Provence and Languedoc. It is a kind of ENA. 

ALYPUM, in Botany, a name given, by ſome authors, to 
a ſpecies of ſpurge, the TiTHYMALUs amygdaloides au- 
guſiifelius, or narrow-leaved almond ſpurge of Tourue- 
fort. See SPURGE. 

ALYPUM is likewiſe a name given, by ſome authors, to a 
ſpecies of D0G's-bane, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Tournefort, 
by the name of aFocyYNUM meritimum Venctum, ſalicis 
folio flore purpureo ; the purple-flowered ſea apocynum of 
Venice, with willow-like leaves. 

ALYPUM is alſo a name given to the globularia of Lin- 
nzus. 

ALYSSON, in Betany, a name given, by ſome authors, to 
the MYAGKUM, or gold of pleaſure. 

AL. ys$ON, rough-leaved, the SUBULARIA of Linnzus. 

ALLYSSUM, called aly/ſoides, by Tournefort. See MaD- 
WORT., 

ALY I ARCHA, in Antiquity, a prieſt of Antioch in 5Sy- 


me of the dd 


tum and cor. 
e ſame with 
and was uſed b 


. 


uſed to expreſs 


ria, whoſe office was to lead up the me/tigephori, or Ha- 
gelliphori, officers with whips in their hands, who at- 
tended at the games or combats of the athletæ, encou- 
raged them to behave ſtoutly, and on occaſion, ſerved to 
preſerve good order, and keep off the crowd. 

The officer who precided at the Olympic games was allo 
ſometimes denominated a!ytercha. 

Some will have the alytarcha to be the ſame with the he- 
lenodicus, of which opinion are Faber and Prideaux. 
Van Dale ſhews them to be different offices; not but 
that the alytarchi might ſometimes be ſubſtituted for the 
hellenodici, to perform ſome part of their ſunction. 

The alytarchi were the ſame with what were called, iu 
ſome other places, alyte. + 


ALZACHI, in the Materia Medica, the name given 15 
the 
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ian Phyſicians, 

he nay IT and by the people of ſome parts 
of Italy, the anguria. It is an oblong, and uſually crooked 
urd, and contains in its cavity a conſiderable quantity 
of water, which is drank by people of the places where 
the plant is common, to quench thirſt, It contains 
ſeeds of an oblong figure, flatted, and covered with a 


hard ſkin. 


ALZAGIAT, in the Materia M. dica, a name given, by | 


the Arabian writers, to all the vitriolic minerals. It is 

itten Zag!, or ZEGI. ; 

LZaRHAC, in 2 Materia Medica of the Arabians, a 
name given to a kind of CAMPHOR, Which was coarſe, 
and 4 a brown colour. It leems 10 have been the ſame 
with our rough 8 as imported from the Indies, 

ing purified. . 

142 " PE Mater ia Medica, a name given by Serepio 
and Avicenna to the roots of the 7. The word 21 
is the name of a river in Attica, according to Leo; and 
the roots probably had this name from their being found 
in great plenty on the banks of that river, the trat always 

rowing in wet places. wy 

ALZUM, in Botany, a name given, by the ancients, to 
the tree which produces the gum BDELLIUM. It is alſo 
written alrum and dum, which laſt teews the proper 
way. The gum of this tree was called, by the Arabians, 
molel, and the ſame word mokel is uſed as the name of a 
fruit of a palm-tree, ; : 

AMA, in Eeclefiaſtical Writers, denotes a veſſel wherein 
wine, water, or the like, were held, for the ſervice of 
the euchariſt. i : 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written amula ; ſometimes 
alſo hama and hamula. * | 
Ama is ſometimes alſo uſed for a wine-meafure, as a calk, 

ipe, or the like, 

41 Aux, or rather Au Es, «ung, a ſort of cake. Are- 
tzus uſed this word to expreſs the quantity of hellebore 
which is ſufficient for a doſe in ſtrong conſtitutions, when 

iven in a vertigo. : 

AMABYR, or Turan us, in ſome Ancient Cuſtoms, the 
price of a maidenhead; or a ſum of money to be paid 
the lord upon marrying a maid of his manor.— | his 
cuſtom is ſaid to have anciently obtained in Wales, where 
amabyr was paid to the prince: alſo in the honour of 
Clun belonging to the earl of Arundel, till earl Henry, 
in the times of queen Mary, in conſideration of hxty 
pounds, releaſed it to all his tenants by the name of the 
cuſtom of amaby and chevage. 


AMADOW, a kind of b/ac4-match, tinder, or touch wood, | 


which comes ſrom Germany. It is made of a fort of 
large muſhrooms. or ſpungy excreſcences, which com- 

. monly grow on old trees, eſpecially oaks, aſh, and firs. 
This ſubſtance being boiled in common water, and after- 
waids dried and well beaten, is then put into a ſtrong ley 
prepared with ſalt-petre, after which it is again put to 
dry it ali oven. The druggiſts ſell this match wholeſale 
in France, and ſeveral hawkers retail it. - 
Some give to the amadow the name of pyrotechnical ſpunge, 
8 of its aptneſs to take fire. - 

AMADOWRY, a kind 
Alexandia, by the way of Marſeilles. 

AMAIN, or AMAYN<&, a ſea term, uſed by a man of war, 
to his enemy; and ſignifying yield. 
Hence, to /irike amain, is, to lower, or let fall, the top- 
fails. 
"The word is alſo written amayne.— Waving amain, is to 
make a ſign to another veſſel, by waving a bright ſword, 
or other thing, as a demand for ſtriking its rop-fails. 


—This is commonly done either in the fore-top, or on 
the poop. 


Auai is alſo a term uſed in letting down a thing, by Y 


tackle, into the hold, or elſewhere, in the lowering a 
yard, or the like, to denote, that the ſailors are to let go 
that part of the rope which they held before, and let 
down the thing eaſily, and by degrees. 


AMALGAMA, or AMALGAM, in Chemiſtry, a maſs of 


MEPR.CURY, united and incorporated with a METAL. 

The word ama/gama is formed of the Greek dua, toge- 
ther, and yawtiy, 10 join; and is applied to the ALLAYS 
of metallic metals with mercury, which is capable of be- 


ing allayed more or leſs eafily with almoſt all metallic 
ſubſtances. 


The amalgama of mercury with lead, is a ſoft, friable | 


ſubſtance, of a ſilver colour. 


y waſhing and grinding this amalgama with fair warm 
watet in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will 


mix with the water z and by changing the water, and re- 


peaing the lotion again and again, the metal will be far- 
ther aud ſarther purified. —Boerhaave mentions it as one 
of the greateſt ſecrets in chemiſtry, to contrive to bring 
off the liquor, at lalt, as clear and unſullied as when Girl 


| Poured on the amalgamaz which, he ſays, might afford 
Vor. I. Ne 13, | 


to that kind of gourd called in 


of cotton which comes from 


AMA 


a method of making the nobler metals, or procuring them 
from the baſer. _ | | 
This philoſophical way of purifying metals, may be eaſily 
applied to all metals, except iton and copper. 


AMALGAMATION is either done in the dry, or in the 


humid way. 


AMAT.GAMATION #n the dryway, is performed in a mortar 
for the purpoſe, deſcribed by Becher and others. 


AMALCAMATION in the humid way, is when part of the 


metal is firſt diſſolved in its proper menſlruum,” and after- 
wards precipitated into an ama/gama, by the addition of 
MERCURY. | 


This operation is denoted by chemiſts by the letters 
AAA, . 
The amalgams of gold, filver, tin, lead, zink, biſmuth; 
and copper, with quickfilver, are all White; and when 
tae quantity of metal is large in proportion tb that of 
the mercury, they thicken into a kind of paſte. 

All METALS, except iron and copper, ſpontaneouſly 
unite and amalgamate with mercury; but gold with the 
greateſt facility ; filver the next; then lead; and tin; 
copper, and regulus of antimony, with difficulty, iron; 
and, as Mr, Gellet ſays, cot alt, ſcarce at all; but with 
all other metals and ſemi-metals, mercury may eaf| 
be amalzamated. The amalgamation of all metals with 
mercury is much facilitated by beat; but with reſpect 
to the metals which unite with difficulty with mer- 
cury, it cannot be effected without heat, All metals 
ought to be divided into very ſmall parts, when they 


are to be amalgamated by tyituration, without fuſion or 
heat. 


AMALGAMATION of copper. The æmalgamating mercury 


with copper is a very diſficult proceſs, mercury not mix- 
ing well with that metal unleſs when in ſuſion, and the 
heat ſuthcient to keep it in that ſtate being great enougli 
to evaporate the mercury. Triturati-n, however, may be 
made to ſupply the place of heat, firſt reducing the cop- 
per to an exceeding fine powder. This amalgama boiled 
in river water, and then diſtilled in a retort, and coho- 
bated twice, leaves the copper, in form of a new metal, 
of the colour of gold, and more ductile than before, 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 433. 
Amalgamation of copper may likewiſe be performed by 
diffolving the metal in agua fortis, diluting the ſolution 
with twelve times the quantity of pure water, then heat- 
ing, and putting into it poliſhed plates of iron: by this 
means the copper will be precipitated to the bottom, and 
the iron diſſolved. Pour off the liquor, and waſh the 
precipitated powder with hot water, till it become inſi- 
pid. The powder being well dried, and put into a glaſs 
mortar, with an equal quantity of hot mercury; an amea(- 
gama will be made. 
AMALGAMATION of go'd is uſually performed by heating 
the laminæ or plates of that metal red-hot ; after which, 
quickfilver, previouſly heated, is to be poured upon them, 
and the mixture is to be ſtirred with a little iron rod, till 
it begins to riſe in a ſmoke. It is then thrown into a 
veſſel full of water, where it coagulates; and becomes 
manageable. 
This amalgamation is in great uſe among goldſmiths and 
gilders; who, by this means, tender gold fluid and duc- 
tile for their purpoſes. Such mixture of amaigamsa being 
laid on any other metal, for inſtance copper; and this 
afterwards placed on the fire to evaporate; the gold will 
be left alone on the ſurface of the copper : which makes 
what we call GILDING. | 
The blackneſs adhering to the amalgama may be waſhed 
away with water; and a great part of the mercury may 
be preſſed out through a linen cloth; and the reſt being 
evaporated in a crucible, by a gentle and gradual heat, 
the gold remains behind in an impalpable powder, which 
admits better of being burniſhed, than that which is 
procured by grinding of gold-leaf. — Gold retains about 
thrice its own weight of mercury, See Tables of Ar- 
FINITY. 
The method of extracting gold by amalgamation is thus 
deſcribed by Dr. Lewis: the gold ſands, firſt cleared of 
groſſer pry by water, are dried, and a ſmall propor- 
tion, leſs than a hundredth part of their weight, of mer- 
cury, is poured on them; the whole is well kneaded to- 
gether, that the mercury may penetrate, as much as 
poſſible into all the interſtices between the grains; upon 
which it imbibes the atoms of gold it meets with, and 
the ſand is afterwards waſhed off with water. In the 
mines of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where the gold is 
bedded in ſtones, the ſtony matter is reduced to a very 
fine powder, that every atom of the gold may be laid 
open to the mercury. The powder is ſoaked for ſome 
time in a ſolution of common ſalt; the mercury is 
ſqueezed in through a linen cloth, fo as to fall like dew 
all over the ſurface ; and the mixture being well ſtirred 
and kneaded, a gentle heat is applied, by which the ac- 
2Q | tivity 
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tivity of the mercury is ſo far increaſed, that the incor- mercury mixt with it; t this time pour water on the 
poration of the gold with it, which in the cold requires | whole, and continue rubbing it with the peſtie for fome 
about thirty days, is effected by this method in five or | time; pour out the turbid water, and add ſteſh, till all 
fix days. the looſe powder is waſhed off; then dry the amalg ama 
There is another method of expediting the amalgamation, | with a ſpunge. Uramer's Art of Aſſaying. p. 232, 
deſcribed by Alonſo Barba. He puts the powder, with | To ſeparate the filver from this amalgama, ſpread a thin 
a ſuitable quantity of mercury and water, into a deep leather over a wide earthen or glaſs veſſel, fold it up in 
copper veſſel fixed in a furnace, and applies a fire ſuffi- the form of a bag, and put the amaſgama into it; tie the 
cient to keep the water boiling. He likewiſe employs a bag very firmly at the top, and ſqueeze it very hard 
ſmall wooden mill to aſſiſt the ebullition of the water in and the greateſt part of the mercury will be forced throu h 
giving motion to the earthy powder, which continually | into the veſſel placed underneath z untie the bag, and 
riſing and falling down again, is brought into frequent | all the filver and gold, if there be any there, will be 
contact with the mercury at the bottom, ſo as to give | found remaining in it, with about an equal quantity of 
out its gold to the mercury in as many hours as the com- the mercury mixed with it. Put this paſte into a glaſs 
mon proceſs without heat ræquites days. retort, ſet it in a ſand heat, adapt on a receiver, with a 
When the gold is judged to be united with the mercury, | quantity of water in it; let the noſe of the retort be im- 
the earthy powder is waſhed off by water, fo as to leave | merſed in the water, make a fire conſiderably [trong, and 
the amalgam clean. The gold-duſt, or filings, diſperſed | the mercury will all be driven into the receiver, fallin 
through the ſweepings of the goldſmiths thops, are re into the water with a hiſſing noiſe. If you hear a crack. 
covered alſo by amulgamation with mercury. Com, Phil. ling in the retort, diminiſh the fire a little; when no 
p. 193, &c. more quickſilver can be driven over by a great fire, let 
AMALGAMATION of iron, It is well known that this ope- | the retort grow cool, then take it away and fplit it þ 
ration has been reckoned extremely difficult, if not abſo- means of a thread dipped in brimſtone tied round the 
ſutely impoſſible. However, Mr. Navier ſucceeded in | belly of the retort, and then ſet on fire; take out the 
combining mercury with iron, by the following proceſs. | maſs, and in an open fire run it, with the help of bo- 
Having made ſtrong ſolutions of iron and of mercury | rax, into a maſs. Ibid. 
ſeparately in diſtilled vinegar, he put equl quantities of | AMALGAMATION of tin is made in the ſame way with that 
each into a mattraſs, which he placed in 5a/neo Marie. | of lead. This is uſed for tinning looking glafles, and 
As ſoon as the liquor became very hot, there began to] for making mercury-balls uſed in purifying water. Mr. 
be formed on its ſurface, and within it, an extremely | Canton firſt obſerved, that a ſmall quantity of this ama 
light, fine, white ſubſtance, reſembling ſnow, which evi- | gama, with a very little chalk or whiting, being rubbed 
dently contained mercury and Hon, in a faline form, in-] on the cuſhion of a glaſs globe, or on the oiled ſilk rubber 
timately united with each other. The liquor being fil- | of a tube, would contribute to increaſe the power of elec. 
tered, left behind this ſnowy ſubſtance, which, when | tricity ; fo that they might be excited by this means to a 
waſhed and dried, appeared to be a filvery maſs, made] very great degree by very little triCtion, eſpecially if the 
by the union of innumerable cryſtals in the form of thin rubbers be made more damp or dry, as occalien may re- 
plates, without acicity or acrimony. Mem, de Math. & quite. Phil. Pranſ. vol. lii. p. 461. 
de Phyſ. vol. vi. Mem. 2. AMAaLGAMATION is alſo applicd, in a leſs proper ſenſe, 
AMALGAMATION ef lead is thus performed. Melt a pro- to a ſolution of ſulphur with mercury. 
per quantity of pure lead in an iron crucible, remove the | In this ſenſe ama gamation amounts to the ſame with mol- 
veſſel ſrom the fire, and when the metal is a little cooled, | lification, or ſoftening; in which fente the wo d is uſed 
pour to it an equal weight of clean mercury, which will | by ſome ancient chemiſts. 
immediately enter the lead with a hiſſing noiſe. Stirthe | AMWALOZQUE, in O-ni:v9/ozy, a name under which Nie- 
mixture well together with an icon rod, and when cold, | remberg deſcribes a Mexican bird. The neck of this is 
it will appear in the form of a ſoftiſh brittle maſs, called | red; it is of the ſize of the turtle, and lives about the lakes 
the amalgam of mercury with lead. and rivers, but has not webbed feet ; the breaſt, belly, 
Biſmuth promotes the action of mercury upon lead in af and under-part of the wings are white; the tail is va- 
remarkable manner. Mercury impregnated with one | riegated with black and yellow, and it has two black 
ſourth, one eighth, one twelfth its weight of biſmuth, | circles, a finger's ſpace afunder, round the neck and 
diſtolves maſſes of lead, in a gentle warmth, without | breaſt, It has a very long and flender beak, and ſeeds 
the agitation, or triture, or comminution, or melting | on the inſects common in watery places. Ray, 
heat, necefiary for uniting lead with pure mercury. | AMAN, a fort of blue cotton cloth, which comes from 
Lewis's Ed. of Neumann's Works, p. 93. the Levant by the way of Aleppo. 
AMALGAMATION -f platina, Dr. Lewis rubbed together | AMANDAVAS, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the FRIN- 
one ounce of plating with fix ounces of pure quickfilver, | G1LLA, common in the Eaſt Indies. 
together with a little common ſalt and water, and a few AMANITA, ſce AG ARICGUS | 
drops of ſpirit of ſalt, in an iron mortar. After the | AMARACUS, among Anuent Naturaliſis, ſee Sau su- 
grinding had been continued for about fix hours, the] chus. 
grains of platina appeared to be coated with the quick- | AMARACUSs, in Botany, fee Baſtard FEYVERTEW. 
ſilver, ſo as to cohere together into a kind of imperfect | AMARADULUS, in &-tany, a name ſometimes given to 
amalgam. Aſter repeating the experiment ſeveral times, | the woody NIGHTSHADE. 
and evaporating the mixture, he always found, upon] AMARANTH, an order of knighthood, mſtituted in 
examining the dark- coloured powder, intermingled with] Sweden by queen Chriſtina in 1645, at the cloſe of an 
ſhinivg particles which remained, that a part of the pla-“ annual feaſt, cclebrated in that country, and called 
tina was diſſolved by the mercury, and that the undiſ-| JPrtſenaft. 
ſolved grains were coated with it. Com. Phil. &c. This featt was ſolemnized with entertainments, balls, 
p- 508. maſquerades, and the like diverſions, and held from 
AMALGAMATION of filucr is performed much aſter the] evening till che next morning. — That princeſs, thinking 
ſame manner with that of gold; or it may be previouſly | the name too vulgar, chavged it into that of the feaſt of 
diſſolved in aqua fortis, and then precipitated. Mr, Gel-] the gods, becauſe each perſon here repreſented ſome 
lert obſerves concerning this amalgarn, that its ſpecific | deity according as it fell to his lot. The queen aſſumed 
gravity is not only greater than the intermediate ſpecific | the name of Amarante, that is, unfading, or immortal. 
gravity of the mercury, and of the filver, but that jt is | The young nobility, drefled in the habit of nymphs aud 


even greater than the tpecific gravity of mercury, al-] ſhepherds, ferved the gods at the table. — At the end of 
though Gilver is much lighter. Metall Chym. tom. i. the feaſt, the queen threw off her habit, which was co- 
This amalgam is uſed in the operation of filvering, and | vercd with diamonds, leaving it to be pulled in pieces 
alſo is miking the Arbor Diane. | by the maſques, aud in memory of fo gallant a fealt, 


Method of extraQting ſilver by amalgamation is this: waſh | ſounded a military order, called, in Swediſh, geſct{chof?, 
the ores, carth, tones, ſand, &c. in which filver lies | into which all that had bcen preſent at the fealt were ad» 
hidden in its metallic form, and when well waſhed, in- mitted, including ſixteen lords, and as many ladies, be- 
fuſe them in very four vinegar, in a clean wooden, or ſides the queen. Their device was the cypher of ama- 
glaſs veſſel; about one tenth part of alum muſt alſo be | rante, compoſed of two A's, the one ditect, the other 
urtt boiled, and diſſolved in this vinegar; let the vinegar | inverted, and interwoven together; the whole incloſed 
entirely cover the ore, and leave it thus for one or two | by a laurel crown, with this motto, dolce nella memorid. 
days. Decant off the vinegar, and waſh the macerated Bulſtrode Whitlock, the Engliſh ambaſſador from Crom- 
powder in pure warm water, till the water becomes quite | well to the court of Sweden, was made a knight of the 
infipid, when jult poured upon it; dry the powder, and | order of amarante.— On which account it ſeems to be, 
put it into an iron mortar; then add mercury four times | that we ſometimes find him [ſtyled fir Bulſtrode Whit- 
the quantity of the dried powder, and with a wooden lock. 

; peſtle fitted to the ſize of the mortar, with a large round | AMaRAN'TH, AMARANTHUS. flow: r-gentle, or princes fe- 
. 


he ad, beat the whole till every part of the powder is ren- | ther, in Botany, a genus of the monoraa pentandrid claſs. 
dered af a blackiſh colour, by the minute globules of | The characters are (eſe: it hath male and female flowers 
Far | . , on 
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on the ſame plant; the flower had no petals, but the 
empalement conſiſis of three or hve leaves, which is com- 
mon to both ſexesz the male flowers have in ſome ſpe- 
cies three, in others five flender ſtamina ; the female 
towers have three ſhort ſtyles ; the ſced-veſſel hath one 
cell, in which is lodged a ſingle globular leed. There 
ſevetal ſpecies. | 
iced of this plant cultivated in gardens for their 
beauty, are raiſed on hot- beds; and in June or July may 
be planted into the borders of the pleaſure-garden, ſhad- 
ja them until they have taken new root; end in dry 
weather they ſhould be well watered, | 
All the ſpecies of this plant are drying and aſtringent, 
but heat not in a violent degree. Schroder recommends 
the flowers of the common large garden-kind diied and 
powdered, as good in diarrhoeas, dyſenteties, hzmor- 
thages of all kind*, and incontinence of urine z but they 
are very little uſed in the preſent practice. 

AvarANTH exprefles a colour inclining to purple, The 
name is dedved from the Power. 

AMARAN CHOIDES, in Bztany, gl:be amaranth, or oM: 

PHRENA of Linnzus. Eu 
The culture and propagation of theſe plants is, in all re. 
ſpects, the ſame with that of the AMARANTH , only that 
they muſt have a greater ſhare of heat, and muſt be for- 
warded more in the ſpring. 
The flowers of this plant are commonly known by the 
vame of ever ing flowers 3 and, if kept in a dry place, 
after having been gathered iu their full perfection, and 
before they begin to decay on the plant, they will retain 
their full beauty many years. 

AMARYLLIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Betam, the name 
of a genus of plants of the hrxanuria monogynia claſs, 
called in Engliſh doffodil-lily, and by other botamcal 
writers III IO narci/ſus; the corolla is bell-ſhaped, with 
fix petals ; the ſtigma is divided into three ſegments. 

AMATIDES, in Mota of Hiftory, a name given by Bar- 
tholomæus Anglus, and other writers of his time, to a 
lone, of which they recorded a wonderful virtue in re— 
ſiuing the bre. N 

AMaTORIINcali, in Anatomy, an appellation ſometimes 
given to thoie muſcles of the eyes which give them a 
caſt ſideways, and aſſiſt iu that particular look by ſome 
called egling. 

When the »ludtor and humilis act together, they give 
this oblique motion. 

AMAUROSIS, in ZAfedicne, a deprivation of ſight; the 
eye remaining fair, and ſeemingly unaffected, 

The word is formed of auzyp, I darken. 

Anauroſis is the fame with what the Latins more uſually 
Ca'l gutta ſer ena. 

A prfect amaurees is when the blindneſs is total; when 
there is {till a power of diſtinguiſhing light from dark- 
nels, the diſeaſe is called by M. de St. Ives an mer fee? 
amauroſii, here is a periodical fort which comes on 
inſtantaneoully, continues for hours, or days, and then 
diſappears. Uhe ny#alops is conſidered by ſome as a 
{ſpecies of this diſeaſe. This diſorder muſt be carefully 
diltinguiſhed from the glaucoma, or CATARACT, and a 
vertigo, whi. h require different methods of treatment. 
If the amaurs/is facceeds a fever, or comes upon the aged, 
or very infirm, a cure is not to be expected ; if one eye 
fails the other uſua'ly ſoon follows. But if the caſe be 
ſlight, and the habit of the body robuit, it it happens 
after the meaſles, or ſmall-pox, or in pubertine virgins, 
it is ſometimes cured. 

Mr. Hey, ſurgeon at Leeds, mentions ſeveral cafes of 
pitients affliftcd with the mau, who were relieved by 
being cleckrified. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. v. 

This diſtemper is ſometimes denominated /uffuſio nigra, 
the black cataract. | 

The amarrofis differs from the AuBLxO IA, this being 
in an inferior degree. For methods of cure, &c. ſee 
Heiſter, Hoffman, St. Ives, &c. 

AMA USA, a name by which the chemiſts have called the 
PASTES made of lead and cryltal with various adinix- 
tures, for imitating gems. | 

AM AXOBII, ſee HamaxoBi, 

AMAZON, in Antiquity, denotes a bold, courageous wo- 
man, capable of daring, hardy atchicvements. 

AMaZoNs, in a more peculiar ſenſe, denote an ancient 
nation of warlike women, who founded an empire in Alia 
Minor, upon the river 'Vhermodoon, along the coaſts of 
the Black Sea. 

The Amazon: are ſaid to have formed a ſtate out of which 
men were excluded, What commerce they had with 
that ſex, was only with ſtrangers ; they killed all their 
male children, and cut off tbe right breaſts of their fe 

males, to make them more fit for the combat. From 
which laſt circumſtance it is, that they are ſuppoled to 
take their name, viz. from the privative @ and waZo;, 
mamma, breaſl. 


It is a point controverted, even among the ancient writers, 
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whether ever there really were ſuch a nation of 41. 
Senf —Strabo, Palzphatu*, and others, ablolutely deny 
it: on the contrary, Herodotus, Pauſanias, Diodorus Si- 
culus, Trogus Pompeius, Juſtin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, 
&c. cxprelsly aſſert it. 

Hippocrates mentions a law among the Amazons, wheres 


by they were doomed to remain virgins, till ſuch time as 


they had flain three men of their enemies, = He adde, 
that the reaſon of their cutting off the right breaſt was, 
to make the right a:m the ſtronger; as ſuppoling this 
would now receive the whole nuttiment, which would 
otherwiſe have been divided between both, 

Some authors relate, that, inſtead of killing, they only 
twiſted the legs of their male children, to prevent their 
being able to contend with them for the maſtery. 

Dr. Bryaut, in his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, ex- 
plodes the above account of the etymology and eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Amazons as fabulous; and obſerves, that 
they were, in general, Cuthite colonies from Egypt and 
Syria, who formed ſettlements in different countries, 
and that they derived their name from zen, the ſun, 
which was the national object of worſhip, Vol. iii. 
p. 463. 

M. Pet. a French phyſician, publiſhed a Latin diſſer- 
tation, in 1685, to prove, that there was really a nation 
of Amazons ; it contains abundance of curious inquiries 
relating to their habit, their arms, the cities built b 

them, &c.— On medals, the Amazons buſt is uſually 
armed with a little ax, called bipenn#s, or fecuris, borne 
on the ſhoulder, and a buckler, in form of a half moon, 


by the Latirs called pelta, on the left am. Hence that 
of the poet: 


Non titia Amazonia ef! pro me ſumenda ſecuris, 
Aut x. iſa levi pelta gerenda manu. 
Ov. ex. Pont. 


We read of Scythian Amazons in Herodotus ; of Lybian 
Amazens, in Diodorus Siculus; and of German Amazons, 
in Lucius Florus. Later geographers and travellers alſo 
ſpeak of Mingrelian and Georgiati Amazns; Amazons 
in America, in Monomotopa, in the Philippine iſlands, 
in Denmark, &c. | 

The Amazons of South America, living on the banks of 
the great river which bears their name, make the greateſt 
figure in modern ftory. They are repreſented as go- 
verned and led to war only hy their queen, No men are 
ſuffered to live among them; thouzh thoſe of ſome 
neighbouring nations are ſuffered to viſit them, at a cer- 
tain ſcaſon, for the fake of procreation. The females 
iſſuing from this commerce are bred up with care, aud 
inſtructed in what relates to war and government; as to 
the males, they are fent away into the country of their 
fathers. | 

Some modern geographers and travellers mention Ama- 
Zons {till in being. — John de los Sanctos, a Portupueic 
Capuchin, in his deſcription of Ethiopia, ſpeaks of a 
race of Amazons in Africa; Eneas Silvius gives us a 
very preciſe account of a republic of real Aar =, in 
Bohemia, which Jaited nine years; founded by the cou- 
Taye of a maid named Valaſca. - 


AMAZON is alſo applied, in a figurative ſenſe, to bees, 


becaule among theſe infects the females alone ate com- 
monly ſuppoſed to bear ſway. | 

Ariſtotle, treating of the breeding of bees, profeſſes him- 
ſelt ignorant of their ſex ; and therefore, willing to keep 
up the prerogative of the males, calls their governor 
Sache, rex, in which he has been followed by the ge- 
netality of authors, 

An ingenious writer of our own country, takes the li- 
berty io {train the ordinary fignification of the word rex, 
and in ſuch places tranſlates it queen, this being aa 
Amazzman, oi female kingdom. 

Mr. Warder has a publiſhed a work under the title of the 
True Amazin, or the Commonwealth of BEEs. 


AMAZONIAN, ſomething relating to, or reſembling 


AMAZONS. 


AMAzZONIan Kingdom, is particularly uſed for a feminine 


one, or that whercin the females alone bear rule. 


AMAZUNIAN habit, in Autiquity, denotes a dreſs formed in 


imitation of the Amazons. 

Martia, the famous concubine of the emperor Commo- 
dus, had the appellation Amazonian, becaule ſhe charmed 
him moſt in a habit of this kind, Hence alſo that prince 
himſelf engaged in combat, in the amphitheatre, in an 
Amazzinian habit; and of all titles the Amazonius was 
one of thoſe he molt delighted in.—in honour either of 
the gallant, or his mittrefs, the month of December was 
alſo denominated Am2z9nius., 

Some allo apply Ancz nian habit to the hunting dreſs 
worn by many ladies among us, 


AMAZONIU> is an appellation given to a kind of paſtil, 
or treche, anciently uled againſt rings of the ſtomach, 


t- 


and vomitings. — The ingredieuts of which it is com- 
poledg 
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pofed, are ſmallage, aniſe-ſeed, wormwood, myrrh, pep- 
per, caſtorium, opium, and cinnamon. 

AMBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the manga Indica, or ManGo-tree, called alſo 

ambalam, and ambe. 2 * 

AMB ACHT, in Topography, denotes a kind of juriſdiction, 

or territory, the poſſeſſor whereof has the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, both in alto and baſſo; or of what is called in 
the Scotch law a power of pit and gallows, i. e. a power 
of drowning and hanging. 4; 
In ſome ancient writers ambacht is partieularly uſed for 
the jutiſdiction, government, or chief magiſtracy of a city. 
The word is very ancient, though -uſed originally in a| 
ſenſe ſomewhat different. Ennius calls a mercenary, or 
flave hired for money, ambaan:; and Cœſar gives the 
ſame appellation to. a kind of dependents among the 
Gauls, who, without being ſlaves, were attached to the 
ſervice of great lords. 

AMBAGES, circumlocution; an indirect diſcourſe, or phrafe, 
tending to expreſs or ſhew ſomething by a compaſs of 
words or ſentiments fetched from afar. | 

AMBAIBA, the name of a tree in Braſil, called by the | A 
Indians, pig. Ray's Hiſt. Plant. 

AMB ATTING A, the name of a tree, whoſe leaves are ſo 
rough that they may be uſed to poliſh hard wood. Ray's 

_ Hiſt, Plant. 

AMBAR ſeed, in the Materia Medica, a name by which | 
ſome have called muſk-ſeed. 

AMBARVALIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt, or ceremony, among | 
the Romans, celebrated annually, in honour of the god- 
deſs Ceres, in order to procure a happy harveſt. 

At theſe feaſts they ſacrificed a bull, a ſow, and a ſheep ; 
which, before the ſacrifice, were led in preceſſion thrice 
around the fields; whence the feaſt is ſuppoſed to have 
taken its name: from the Greek aut, about ; or the La- 
tin ambio, I go round; and arvum, field. Though others 
write it ambarbalia, and ambarbia, and deduce it from 
ambire urbem, to go round the city. 

From the beaſts offered in ſaariſice, the ceremony was 
alſo called SUOVETAURILIA, | 
Some will have the ambarvalia to have been held twice a 
year ; the firſt time towards the end of January, or, as 
others think, in April; and the ſecond time in July, or, 
as Roſinus imagines, in Auguſt ;, at the time when the | 
harveſt was ripe, maturis frugibus. Which opinion is the 
more probable, in that Ovid, who, in his Falti, deſcribes 
the feaſts of the fi:iſt ſix months of the year, from 
January to June incluſive, ſays nothing of the ambar- | 
valia. 
The ſacrifice offered on this occaſion was hence called 
ambervale ſacrum, and H, ambarvalis. 

The ambarvalia were of two kinds, public and private. 
The private were thoſe ſolemnized by the maſters of fa- 
milies, accompanied with their children and ſervants, in 
the villages and farms out of Rome.—They walked three | 
times round the grounds, every one being crowned with 
leaves of oak, and ſinging hymns in honour of Ceres. 
After the proceſſion, they went to ſaerifice. 

The ambervale carmen was a prayer preferred on this oc- 
caſion; whereof we have the formula preſerved in Cato. 
The public ambarvalia were thoſe celebrated in the boun- 
daries of the city; and in which the twelve FRATREs 
ervales officiated pontifically, walking at the head of a 
proceſſion of the citizens, who had lands and vineyards 
at Rome. 

The prayer, or formula, here uſed, was avertes morbum, 
mortem, tabem, nebulam, impetiginem, peſe/tatum. 

Some make a quinquennial as well as an annual ar- 
valid, the one performed once every. /u/{rum, the other 
once a year, 

The prieſts who chiefly officiated at the ſolemnity, were 
called fratres ARVALES, 

AMBARVALIS flor, in Botany, a name given, by ſome 
authors, to the polygala, or milkwort. 

AMBASSADOR, ſee EmBassaDoR. 

AMBE, in Anatomy, a ſuperficial jetting out of a bone. 

AMBE, in Surgery, is allo uſed as the name of an ancient 
inſtrument, with which they reduced diſlocated bones, — 
'The ambe, or commander, is mentioned by Hippocrates, 
and has its partizans among the moderns, eſpecially for 
eg the arm. 

It conſiſts of an horizontal lever, and a fixed point made 
of a piece of wood ſtanding vertically, to the extremity 
of which the lever is joined by a hinge. The patient 
fitting, and his arm that is hurt being raifed, the ma- 
chine is puſhed forward under the arm-pit, as far as can 
be, cwandum, ſays Hippocrates, ut quam penitiſſime alam 
ſubeat, The arm is tied to this horizontal piece, and then 
an aſſiſtant bears upon the ſcapula and the clavicula, 
whilſt another prefles down the lever, and thus makes 
the bone come into its place again, 

The capital defect of the ambe is, that it puſhes the head | 
of the bone into its cavity, before the extenſion and 
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counter extenſion are made; the dangerous conſeans; 

of which are, firſt, that the reduQion 1s very Accu 
becauſe the bone is not conducted by the ſame wa it 
took in luxating itſelf, and that one meets with obſtacles 
from the parts that ſurround it, even the ſeapula itſelf 
on which it articulates. Secondly, in making efforts . 
ſurmounting thoſe obſtacles, one runs the riſque of turn. 
ing inwards the cartilaginous edge of the cavity of the 


. ſcapula, or the capſula ligamentoſa. The third defect of 


the ambi of Hippocrates is, that it cannot mor 
luxated bone but from below upwards; conſequently — 
machine is only proper in luxations directly downwards ; 
and yet it is certain, that the arm luxates itſelf both out. 
wards and inwards, and luxations forward are very fre- 
quent. In thoſe caſes, the ambe is uſeleſs, and bein 
dangerous in luxatious downwards, it- follows, that this 
machine labours under very great defects. 

Mr. le Cat, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 469, has endeavonred 
to remedy theſe defects, by giving the deſcription and 
uſe of a new ambe, not ſubject to the inconveniencies of 
the old one. 

MBER, fuccinum, or Farabe, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. a 
yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of a gummous or bitumi. 
nous form or conſiſtence, of a teſmous taſte, and a ſmel} 
like oil of turpentine z chiefly found in the Baltic ſea 
along the coaſts of Pruſſia, &c. of uſe in medicine, and 
in divers arts. 


The word 1s originally Arabic, ambar, or anbar, which 
ſignißies the ſame. 
This ſubſtance has been of great repute in the world ſrony 
the very carlieſt times we have any knowledge of; many 
_ before Chriſt it was in eſteem as a medicine; and 
ato, Ariſtotle, and Herodotus, and among the poets, 
Aſchylus, and others, have commended its virtues. In 
the times of the Romans it became in high eſteem as a 
gem; and m the luxurious reign of Nero, immenſe 
quantities of it were brought to Rome, and uſed for or- 
namenting works of various kinds. Long after this, 
Theodoric king of the Goths ſhewed a high eſteem for 
it. However well known, and however highly eſteemed 
this ſubſtance was in theſe ages, its nature and origin 
yet remained unknown through a long ſeries of time, 
and various conjectures were made about it in the dit- 
ferent places where people were poſſeſſed of it among 
their gems. 
The generality of the falſe accounts of amber have been 
owing to the ignorance of the perſons who have taken 
upon them to give the hiſtory of it: they have, in gene- 
ral, taken upon hearſay what they have related, or bor- 
rowed it from books they were not able to underſtand. 
Thus we find the many places in Aſia and Africa cele- 
brated for producing large ſtores of amber, are taken 
upon credit from the old authors, who have mentioned 
ambra as being found there: theſe copiers not diſtin- 
guiſhing, that ambra in theſe places is not given as the 
name of ſuccinum, or amber, but that of the rich perſume 
called ambergr:is, which is found there, though the rcal 
amber never was, | 
The name of oriental amber, ſo common with ſome, 
ſeems to have been alſo owing to a miſtake, but of an- 
other kind; the GUM copal, brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, is very like amber, and ſome of the fantaſtic writers 
in chemiſtry have called this by the foreed name of ori- 
ental amber. Hence thofe who read their works, with- 
out perfectly underſtanding them, have ſuppoſed that 
amber was common in the Eaſt Indies, and as all the 
gems of that part of the world are ſuperior to thoſe of 
other places, they began to call all the fine pieces of this 
foſſil, by the pompous name of oriental amber. But it 
is certain, that we have no authentic account of its ever 
having been found in any of thoſe regions. All the 
intelligent perſons, who have reſided in the Eaſt In- 
dies, fay, that they never ſaw or heard of amber be- 
ing found there. And, upon the whole, it feems 
very rational to conclude, that oriental amber never 
exiſted, otherwiſe than in the error before mentioned, 
of calling COPAL by that name. This we are very 
well aſſured of, that the Chineſe, who are as cun- 
nivg a people as any in the world, expend annually 
with us vaſt ſums of money in buying European amber, 
and have done fo at all times ſince we have traſſicked 
with them; and it is by no means to be ſuppoſed that 
they would purchaſe it of us, if they had it nearer home. 
Europe ſeems the only region of the world where amber 
is produced: it ſeems alſo to be produced almoſt all over 
Europe, but not in equal plenty, nor perfection; the 
German dominions, and the country about the Baltic, 
claim the prerogative above all other places. Hartman, 
who has given the above mentioned account of the errors 
of the ancients, &c. in regard to the places of its origin, 
has been too free in cenſuring the moderns for giving it 
to ſome parts even of Europe: he ſcruples to believe 
that Italy, Spain, and even England, produce _— 
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za this he errs: he ſnppoſes that jet, which is called 
ao} boy er amber, being found in theſe places, has im- 
| Jed upon the authors of theſe accounts, and made them 
fa amber was found there; but nothing is more certain, 
dan that amber, and that of the fineſt kind in the world, 
5s found in England at leaſt, if not in the other places 
where he doubts of its production. 
Amber is at this time thrown on the ſhores of Yorkſhire, 
and many other places, and found even in our clay: pits; 
the pits dug for tile-clay, between Tyburn and Ken- 
fnoton Gravel-pits, have afforded my ſpecimens z and 
that behind St. George's Hoſpital, at yde-park Corner, 
has afforded fine ſpecimens, one of which has been 
wrought into a beautiful canc- head of three inches long; 
and if we mention Dr. Woodward, and the other authors, 
who have themſelves taakn it up, we ſhall have no room 


to doubt of its being real amber, not JET, as H => 


aku Sileſia, and Bohemia, are famous for the amber 
dug up there at this time. Germany affords great quan- 
tities of amber, as well dug up from the bowels of the 
earth, as toſled abodt on the thores of the ſea and rivers 
chere. Saxony, Miſnia, and Sweden, and many other 
laces in this tract of Europe, abound with it. Den- 
pi. has afforded at difterent times, ſeveral quantities 
of foſſile amber; and the ſhores of the Baltic abound 
with it. But the countries lying on the Baltic afford it 
in the greateſt abundance of all; and of theſe the moſt 
lentiful country is Fruſſia, and the next is Pomerania. 
Þruffa was, as early as the times of 'Theodoric the Goth, 
famous for amber; for this ſubſtance coming into great 
repute with this prince, ſome natives of Pruſſia, who 
were about his court, oftered their ſervice to go to their 
own country, where that ſubſtance, they ſaid, was pro- 
duced, and bring back great ſtores of it. They accord- 
ingly did fo ; and from this time Pruſſia had the honour 
to be called the Country of Amber, inſtead of Italy, which 
had before undeſervedly that title. 
The amber of Pruſſia is not only found on the fea coaſts, 
but in digging 3 and though that of Pomerania is gene- 
rally brought from the ſhores, yet people, who dig on 
different occaſions in the very heart of the country, at 
times find amber. Phil. T rant. N 248. p. 5. See Ma- 
RIX Succini. 
| Taker deſcribes, after Neumann, the Pruſſian amber- 
mines, which are the richeſt Known. 
Firſt, at the ſurface of the earth, is found a /ratum,of 
ſand. Immediately under this fand is a bed of clay, 
filled with ſmall flints of about an inch diameter each. 
Under this clay lies a /tratum of black earth, or turf, 
filled with foſſil wood, half decompoſed, and bitumi- 
nous; this ſtratum is extended upon a bank of minerals, 
containing little metal, except iron, which are conſe- 
quently pyrites. Laſtly, under theis bed the amber is 
found, ſcattered about in pieces, or ſometimes accumu- 
lated in heaps. ba 
Naturaliſts are greatly divided as to the origin of amber, 
and what claſs A bodies it belongs to; ſome referring it 
to the vegetable, others to the mineral, and ſome even to 
the animal kingdom. | 
mical analyſis, afford fomething in favour of each opi- 
nion. 
Pliny deſcribes it as, * a reſinous juice, ouſing from aged 
© pines and firs (others ſay from poplars, whereof there 
© are whole foreſts on the coaſts of Sweden), and diſ- 
© charged thence into the ſea, where undergoing ſome 
© alterations, it is thrown, in this form, upon the ſhores 
* of Pruſſia, which lie very low: he adds that it was 
© hence the ancients gave it the denomination ſuccinum, 
from ſuccus, juice. 
This opinion of the ancient naturaliſts ſeem confirmed 
by obſervations of many of the modern ones; particu- 
larly of the learned father Camelli. Phil. Lranſ. N* 
290. 
— ſuppoſe it a BITUMEN, trickling into the ſea from 
ſubterraneous ſources : and there concreted into this form, 
and thrown aſhore by the waves. But as good amber has 
been found in digging a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſea, as that gathered on the coait. 
Others ſuppoſe amber a compound ſubſtance — Pruſſia, 
lay they, and the other countries which produce amber, 
are moiſtened with a bituminous juice, which mixin 
with the vitriolic ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the 
points of thoſe falts fix its fluidity, whence it congeals, 
and the reſult of that congelation makes what we call 
amber; which is more or leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm, 
as thoſe parts of ſalt and bitumen are more or leſs pure, 
and are mixed in this or that proportion. 
Mr. Brydone, in his Tour to Sicily and Malta, ſays, 
that the river Gearretta, formerly celebrated b y the 
poets of Simetus, throws up near its 


Its natural hiſtory, and its che- 
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mouth great quantities of amber. Vol. i. Lett. 12, p. 


282. 


He mentions alſo a kind of artificial amber, not uncom- 
mon there, made, as he was told, from coral, but very 
different from the natural. Ib. p. 284. 

If the people, who collect amber on the ſhores of the 
Baltic, were more curious and particular in their obſerv- 
ations of the maſſes they find, we ſhould doubtleſs have 
much more lights into its true hiſtory and nature. There 
is no queſtion but that ſome pieces of it are toſſed up 
there ſo imperfectly formed, that the proceſs of nature 
may be ſeen in its different ſtages. Pieces have been 


ſometimes found ſo ſoft, as to receive the impreſſion of 


a ſeal ; theſe are always not only perfect amber in other 
reſpects, but they are obſerved to have a ſmell ſtronger 
than the common amber has. Theſe pieces ſometimes 
harden immediately, on being expoſed to the air, but 
ſometimes they retain this ſottneſs many months. We 
have an account of ſuch a piece, which had retain- 
ed this ſoftneſs a whole year, in which time it had 
lain among other pieces of amber; and of another 
maſs very ſoft on one fide, and hard on the other, and 
mg in the ſoft part a fly buried. Phil. Iranſ. 
57. 
Hartman has undertaken to prove that amber is formed of 
a BITUMEN, mixed with vitriol and other falts; and 
though this is allowed him in regard to the foſſil amber, 
many diſpute whether the ſea or ha]Nle amber, as they ex- 
preſs it, be ſo produced. It is, however, very evident, that 
all amber is of the ſame origin, and probably all the . 
tile amber is firſt waſhed into the ſea out of the cliffs; 
though Hartman thinks it very poſſible, that ſome of it 
mity be formed in the earth under the ſea, and be waſhed 
up thence. 'The hau/tile or ſea amber, is uſually finer 
to the eye than the Vile; but the reaſon is, that it is di- 
veſted of that coarſe coat with which the other is covered 
while in the earth. Hartman's Hiſt. Succini. 
The chemiſts are as much divided on this head as the na- 
turaliſts. Amber being found by diſtillation to yield an 
acid ſpirit, which precipitates into falr, is inferred by 
ſome to be of a mineral nature; this being a circum- 
{tance peculiar to that kingdom, and never found in the 
diſtillation of vegetables: to which may be added, that 
amber diſſolves in alcohol, not in water; and melts at the 
fire, and is inflammable ; which are characters that ſeem 
to refer it to the claſs of ſulphurs, or bitumens. 
Others, on the contrary, argue it to be of the vegetable 
kind, from its reſolving into the ſame principles with ve- 
etables, viz. water, ſpirit, ſalt, and oil. See MaTrx 
Fuccin; Boerhaave reſembles it to camphor, which is a 
concrete oil of the aromatic plants of hot countries, ela- 
borated by heat into a cryſtalline form. 
Amber, though fuſible with a ſmall fire, and concreting 
again when cold, yet differs from the metals, and other 
fuſible bodies of that kind, in this, that as ſoon as cold they 
are the ſame as before melting ; but amber, when it has 
once been melted, is nolonger amber, it loſes its beauty and 
hardneſs ; and the true reaſon of this is ſaid to be, that 
being compoſed of BITUMEN and falt, the falt flies off in 
the heating, and leaves the remainder little better than 
the ſimple re/idiuiom of an evaporated petroleum, or any 
other liquid bitumen. There have been people at differ- 
ent times, who have pretended to have an art of melti 
ſmall pieces of amber into a mals, and conſtituting large 
ones of them ; but this ſeems ſuch another undertaking 
as the making of gold; all the trials that have yet been 
made by the moſt curious experimenters, proving, that 
the heat which is neceſſary to melt amber, is ſufficient to 
deflroy it. Phil. Tranf. N 248. p. 25. 
Hartman indeed mentions an accident, which ſhews a 
poſſibility of many pieces of amber being combined into 
one by an operation of nature, though 1t never could be 
effected by art. A ſheep was once killed in Pruſſia, in 
whoſe ſtomach a large piece of amber. was found, which 
was compoſed of ſeveral other ſmaller pieces, the join- 
ings of al which might be ſeen, though as firm as the 
pieces themſelves. I his is a proof that the creature had 
ſwallowed the whole in ſmall pieces with its food, and 
that nature, by the heat and juices of its ſtomach, had 
ſoftened thoſe pieces without melting them, ſo as to make 
them unite firmly, though not ſo as tobe thoroughly blend- 
ed with each other. Could art arrive at this, which it is 
not probable it ever will, even this is far ſhort of what is 
pretended of melting amber, and caſting it into what form 
is deſired. | 
There are ſeveral indications which diſcover where am- 
ber is to be found. — The ſurtace of the earth js there 
covered with a ſoft ſcaly ſtone ; and vitriol in particular 
always abounds there, which is ſometimes. found white, 
ſometimes reduced into a matter like melted glaſs, and 
ſometimes figured like petrified wood. 
2R Amber 
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nan almond, a bar. &c. In amber there have been ſaid 


| have likewiſe been found leaves, infects, &c. included; 
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and ſilver in maſſes of amber; but as there are many 


cent pieces of amber, may be owing, like the particles | 


AMB 


Amber aſſumes all figures in the ground: that of a pear, 


to be letters found very well formed; and even Hebrew 
and Arabic characters. Within ſome pieces of amber 


which feems to indicate, either that the amber was ori- 
inally in a ſſuid ſtate, or that having been expoſed to 


ſun, it was once ſoftened, and rendered ſuſceptible 


of the leaves, inſets, &c. which came in its way. The 
latter of theſe ſuppoſitions ſeems the more agreeable ta the 
phenomenon, becauſe thoſe inſects, &c: are never found in 
the centre of the pieces of amber, but always near the 
ſurface. 
It is obſerved by the inhabitants of the places where am- 
ber is produced, that all animals, whether terreſtrial, 
aerial, or aquatic, are extremely fond of it; and that 


. they frequently find pieces of it in their excrements, and | 


in their bodies when opened. 

The bodies of inſe&s, found buried in amber, are viewed 
with admiration by all the world ; but of the moſt re- 
markable of theſe, many are to be ſuſpected as counter- 
feit, the great price, beautiful ſpecimens of this kind fell 
at, having tempted ingenious cheats to introduce animal 
bodies in ſuch artful manners into ſeemingly whole pieces 
of amber, that it is not eaſy to detect the fraud. The 
factitious curioſities in amber, which are pretended to be 
pieces of this foſſil, with inſects imb in it, are 
uſually no other than a hardened varniſh, not having the 


hardneſs, or other qualities of amber. Some few of them | 
are amber melted, into which the inſects have been put in 
chat ſtate, but theſe are very coarſe and brittle. Theſe two 


kinds of cheat are diſcovered by their want of hardneſs, or 
by obſerving the ſides of the piece, to find the joining 
where it had been ſplit. 

Many ſpecies of the fly kind, however, are obviouſly 
and indiſputably lodged by nature there. Among this 
tribe of animals, the ſeveral ſpecics of the ichneumon fly 
are found the moſt numerous ; the common houſe and 
fleſh flies are alſo frequently found thus preſerved ; and 
it is remarkable, that of thoſe ſome have preſerved, and 
others have wholly loſt their natural colours. "Theſe are 
ſometimes found in cloudy pieces of amber, but much 
more frequently in the Nebel, clear and fine ones; 
and in theſe many are ſeen plainly to be encruſted with 
—— coat of the matter of the amber, ſeparate from the 
Some of theſe, which are encloſed in it, are plainly ſeen 
to have ſtruggled hard for their liberty, and even to have 
left their limbs behind them in the attempt ; it being no 
unuſual thing to ſee in a maſs of amber that contains a 
ſtout beetle, the animal wanting one or perhaps two of 
its legs; and thoſe legs left m different places, nearer 
that part of the maſs from which it has travelled. This 
alſo may account for the common accident of finding | 
legs, or wings of flies, without the reſt of their bodies, 
in pieces of amber; the inſects, to which theſe have be- 
longed, having, when entangled in the yet ſoft and viſ- 
cid matter of the amber, eſcaped, at the expence of leav- 
ing theſe limbs behind them. Drops of clear water are 
ſometimes alſo preſerved in amber. Theſe have doubt- 
leſs been received into it while ſoft, and preſerved by 
its hardening round them. They are uſually contained 
in cavities too large for them, though ſometimes the 
holes are filled up. In ſome ſpecimens, the holes alone 
remain without any moiſture, Naturaliſts, who have 
been ſo curious as to examine this liquor contained in 
the amber, have found it to be of an auſtere taſte, like 
that in which vitriol had been diſſolved: others mention 
the having met with it wholly inſipid, and ſome taſting 
of ſea - ſalt. It is eaſy to account for a drop of water, of 
any of the three kinds, being found in amber, but the 
vitriolic water is the moſt natural there, as there is al- 
ways great plenty of vitriol where the amber is found. 
Beautiful leaves of a pinnated ſtructure, reſembling ſome 
of the ferns, or maidenhairs, have been found in ſome 
pieces; but theſe are rare, and the ſpecimens of great 
value. 

Mineral ſubſtances are alſo found at times lodged in 
maſles of amber. Some of the pompous collections of 
the German princes boaſt of ſpecimens of native gold 


ſubſtances of the marcaſite, and other kinds, that have 
all the glittering appearance of gold and ſilver, it is not 
to be too haſtily concluded that thoſe metals are really 
lodged in theſe beds of amber. Iron is found in various 
ſhapes immerſed in amber, and as it is often ſeen eroded, 
and ſometimes in the ſtate of vitriol, it is not impoſlible 
but that copper, and the other metals, may be alſo 
ſometimes immerſed in it in the ſame ſtate ; and that the 
bluiſh and greeniſh colours, ſometimes found in the re- 


— 


AMB 


of the colours, to thoſe metals; but as the o. 
by rub gra texture, always retain their ba month gms 
lighter and more lax bitumen uſually loſes what it — 
of this kind, by keeping ſome time. Small * * 
grains of ſand, and fragments of other ſtones, are not 
unfrequently alſo found immerſed in amber. | 
There is one very ealy way of diſtinguiſhing alſo whe. 
ther theſe are real and natura} curioſities, or whether art 
has been concerned in them ; which is by examining ar 
what depth in the maſs the cteature lies. InsxzcTs * 
rally embodied in amber are always found near its ſurface. 
or, at leaſt, there are few found otherwiſe, The artificially 
buried creatures are always lodged in or near the rom 
tre. The reaſon of this is plain; for the artiſt knows 
the deeper the creature lies, the better his art will be con- 
cealed ; and that if he had lodged it near the ſurface, the 
natural tranſparence of the thin plate of amber which 
lay over it, would have ſhewn the fallacy, by bringin 
the artificial hollow too near the eye. Phil. Tran N* 
248. pi 21. | 
The moſt remarkable property of amber is, that, when 
rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to it; and this 
it is obſerved, it does even to thoſe bodies which th. 
ancients thought it had an antipathy to; as oily bodies, 
of water, ſweat of human bodies, &c. 
Add, that by the friction it is brought to yield light pretty 
copiouſly in the dark ; whence it is reckoned among the 
native phoſphor. 
This property which amber poſſeſſes of attracting light 
bodies was very 1 obſerved. Thales of Mile. 
tus, ſix hundred years before Chriſt, concluded from 
hence that it was animated. But the firſt perſon, who 
expreſly mentions this ſubſtance, is Theophraſtus, about 
the year 300, before Chriſt. The attractive property of 


amber is likewiſe occaſionally taken notice of by Plin 


and other later naturalifts, particularly by Gaſſendus, 
Kenelm Digby, and fir Thomas Brown; but it was ge⸗ 
nerally apprehended that this quality was peculiar to 
amber and jet, and perhaps agate, ell Gilbert publiſhed 
his treatiſe De Magnete, in the year 1600. From en- 
rf the Greek name for amber, is derived the term 
ELECTRICITY, Which is now very extenſively applied 
not only to the powe of attracting light bodies inherent 
in amber, but to other ſimilar powers, and their various 
effects, in whatever bodies they reſide, or to whatever 
bodies they may be communicated, 
Some diſtinguiſh amber with regard to its colours, into 
ye lou white, grey, and black. But the two latter are 
hangers of a different nature and denomination ; the 
one called JET, the other AMBERGRIS. | 
The white is moſt valued for medicinal uſes, as being bet 
. digeſted, of the moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containin 
the greateſt quantity of volatile falt. The yellow is mot. 
E by thoſe who work it into beads, and other toys, 

reaſon of its tranſparency. 

here are two methods wt rendering amber tranſparent ; 
either by cementing lumps of it with ſand, during forty 
hours, in an iron pot; or by digeſting them, during 
twenty-four hours, in boiling * oil. : 


AMBER is the baſis of all varniſhes. For the method of 


diſſolving this ſubſtance into varniſh, fee VARNISR. 

But if amber could be diflolved without imparing its 
tranſparency, or one large maſs be made of it by uniting 
ſeveral ſnail ones, it is eaſy to ſee what would be the 
advantages of ſuch a proceſs. The art of embalming 
might poſſibly be alſo carried to a great height by this, if 
we could preſerve the human corpte in a tranſparent caſe 
of amber, as the bodies of flies, ſpiders, graſhoppers, 
&c, are, to a | gay perfection. Something of a Lab 
tute of this kind we have in fine roſin, boiled to a great 
hardneſs, and perfect tranſparence; this being diſſolved 
by heat, and the bodies of ſmall animals ſeveral times 
dipped in it, they are thus coated with colophony, that 
in ſome degree reſembles amber; but this muſt be kept 
from duſt, Shaw's Lectures, p. 425. | 

For the methods of diſſolving amber in oils, the advantages 
of ſuch ſolutions, and a farther account of its preparation 
for varniſhes the curious may conſult Dr. Lewis's Com- 
merc, Phil. Lech. p. 366, & ſeq. 


AMBER is reputed of ſome medicinal efficacy ; being uſed 


in ſuffumigations, to remove defluxions ; and in powder, 
as an alterant, abſorbent, ſweetner, and aſtringent. 

In times of the plague, thoſe who work in amber at Ko- 
nigſberg, are ſaid to be never infected; whence it is 
held a preſervative. It is alſo eſteemed a lithontriptic, 
diuretic, and promoter of the menſes. 

It is preſcribed in the Auer albus, in convulſions, and in 
all diſorders of the nerves. It is alſo given in coughs, and 
and diſeaſes of the lungs ; and is by ſome greatly recom- 
mended in inveterate head-achs, Its doſe is from one 
ſcruple to two. 


Its 


lis preparations are as T 
| 'rit of, is an acid liquor, procured from amber, 
og Lad lieg ie with 2 find heat, wit 
or without e addition of tobacco pipes, bricks, fan d, 
&c. 


and internally, in inveterate gleets, &c. 


l. procured after the ſpirit, by incteafing the degree of 
2 This, by rectiflcation, becomes a antihyſ- 


trative. 


unds of good brandy, one of ſea-ſalt, half a 
4+ of the oil; mix mand and difti] them together, 
and a large proportion will eome over very parent, 
and finely coloured. 9 the 
AwBzR, volatile ſalt of. — The principal chemical produc- | 
tion of amber, is a peculiar acid falt ; which riſes after 
the oil, and fixes in the neck of the retort, &c, Mr. Potts 
concludes from ſeveral experiments, that the acid of this 
faltis eſſentially different from the three mineral acids, 
and approaches neareſt to thoſe of the vegetable king- 
dom. See Ac1D of Amber. 

It is a good cephalic, and detergent ; and Quincy ſays, 
it extremely attenuates, and cuts, and penetrates, he 
moſt remote and minute receſſes; and thus ſcoursʒ as it 
" were, the whole nervous ſyſtem. Its chief tendency, 
he adds, is to ſecretion, and what it carries along with 
it, is by urine. It alſo contributes, with alexipharmics, 
to promote a 8 and is ſcarce ever omitted in 
reſcription for chronic caſes, as epilepſies, palſies, &c. 
he great conſumption of this medicine, and the ſmall 
proportion that amber yields of it, occaſions it to be fre- 
quently adulterated with fal ammoniac, nitre, cream of 
tar, alt of coral, &c. , I On8 
AMBER, tinure of, is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of 
wine with a ſand heat It is preſcribed with the ſame 
intentions as the ſalt of amber. 
AMBER, black, gagates. See JET. 
AMER, liquid, and balſam of. See BALSAM. i 
AMBER-SEED, or muſk ſeed, is a ſeed that is ſomewhat like 
the millet, of a bitteriſh taſte, and brought to us| 
from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyptians uſe it inter- 
nally, as a cordial, to fortify the heart, ſtomach, and 
head, and provoke luſt. —It gives a grateful ſcent to 
the breath, after eating; but it is not proper for thole | 
who are inclinable to vapours. 
AMBER-TREE, * in Botany, a us of the po- 
i gamia dioecia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male | 
and female in different plants, and the male flowers have 
no petals; the female flowers have the ſame ſtructure 
as the male, but have no ſtamina; an oval germen is 
ſituated in the bottom, which becomes a roundiſh cap- 
ſule having four cells, and containing ſeveral angular 
ſeeds, There is but one ſpecies. 
The beauty of this ſhrub is its ſmall evergreen leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as heath, and being bruiſed between 
the fingers emit a very fragrant odour. 
It is but of late that this plant could be propagated 
by ſeeds, no female plants being in our gardens ; = 
were, therefore, continued from cuttings, until ſ. 
were procured from the Cape of Good Hope, from which 
both kinds were raiſed. | 
AMBERBEI, in Botany, See CENTAURY. | 
AMBERGRIS, from amber and gris, grey, AMBER GREASE, 
AmBRA GRISA, a fragrant drug, that melts almoſt like 
wax; and is commonly of a greyiſh or aſh-colour, and is 
uſed both as a perfume and a cordial. 
It is found on the ſea-cofts, in ſeveral countries; as, 
dong the ſouthern and eaſtern parts of Africa, Mada- 
gaſcar, the Maldives, ſome parts of the Mediterranean, 
and in the Weſt Indies, about the iſlands of Bermudas 
and Jamaica; alſo on the coaſts of Carolina, and the 
weſtern coaſts of Ireland. It is likewiſe faid to be found 
on. the coaſts of Norfolk, and in the iſlands of Orkney. 
It is ſometimes whitiſh, browniſh, and ſtreaked with os 
lowiſh, blackiſh, &c. 
There is a great variety of opinions among naturaliſts 
with regard to its origin and production: to rehearſe 
them all, would make a volume. Klobius recites eighteen, 
to which we could add half as many more. The prin- 
Cipal may be reduced to theſe which follow. 
1. Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
Madagaſcar language aſchibobuch; which being melted by 
the heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the 
waves, they fay is ſwallowed up by whales, who return 
it back in the condition we find it. 
2. Others ſpeak of it as the excrement of a cetaceous 
fiſh; becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and 
lometimes in the feces themſelves, of ſuch animals. 
But to both theſe hypotheles it is objected, that we have | 


AMBER, oil of, is a fine, tranſparent; ponderous, yellow. 


teric, and emmenagogue ; being very ſubtile and pene- | 
To purify the dark muddy oil of amber drawn 2 ſe, take 


It is chiefly uſed externally in rheumatic pains and FI SON | 


2 


no inftance of any excrement capable of melting like 
wax. Beſides, the error of theſe opinions may be de- 
tected by chemical experiments ; the dung of all ani- 
mals —_— of a ſolution in aqueous menſtrua, but 
obſtinately reſiſting the moſt highly rectified fpirit of 
wine: Add, that if it were the excrement of a whale, 
it ſhould rather be found in ſuch places where thoſe ani- 
mals abound, as about Greenland; &c. thin about the 
Maldive iſlands, Soffala, Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. 
where no whales are found. 
3- Others take it for a kind of wax, or gum, which diſ- 
tils from trees, and drops into the ſea; where it congeals, 
and becomes ambergris. 
4. Others, and particularly many of the orientals, ima- 
— it ſprings out of the bottom of the ſea, as naphtha 
out of ſome fountains. — They add, that the only 
ſprings hereof are in the ſea of Ormus; between the 
Arabian and Perſian Gulfs. Edriſſa, who is of this 
opinion, in the firſt climate of his Geography, mentions 
pieces of ambrrgris on thoſe coaſts, weighing a full quin- 
tal. Paludanus and Linſchotten atfo ſpeak of it as a ſort 
of bitumen, gradually working up from the bottom of 
the ſea and hardening in the ſun. | 


5. Others take it for a ſea-muſhroom, torn up from the 


bottom by the violence of tempeſts ; it being obſerved, 
that ambergris is never found but during the ſouth-weſt 
monſoons, after ſtorms; | . 
6. Others affert that it is a vegetable production, iſſuing 
out of the root of a tree; whoſe roots alway ſhoots toward 
the ſea, and diſcharge themſelves into the fame; This 
account we have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from 
one of the Dutch factors at Batavia; and the fame is 
confirmed by Mr. Boyle. 
7. Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongious kind of earth, which 
the working of the ſea waſfles from off the rocks, where; 
being lighter than water, it floats. Others are of opi- 
nion, that it is a bituminous matter; that it is at firſt 
liquid, and runs into the ſea; and that it is there con- 
denſed, and reduced into a maſs. 
8. Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the ho- 
ney-combs which fall inta the fea from the rocks, where 
the bees have formed their neſts, This opinion ſeems to 
have ſomething of experience on its ſide; ſeveral per- 
fons have ſeen pieces that were half ambergris, and 
half plain honey-comb z and others, again; having found 
large pieces of ambergris, in the middle of which, when 
broken, they diſcovered both honey-comb and honey. But 
the error of this hypotheſis may be detected by chemical 
experiments; as honey likewiſe admits of a ſolution in 
aqueous men/?rua, but reſiſts the moſt highly rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine. 
9: Dr. Boylſton, and Mr. Dudley, in the Philoſophical 
ranſactions, aſſert, that the ambergris is a true, animal 
concrete, formed in balls, in the body of the male ſper- 
maceti whale, and _ in a large oval bag, over the 
. at the root of the penis, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 385. 
and . 
It is — 0 the whale-catchers have divers times found 
ambergris in their ſpermaceti whales, and that chiefly 
in the large and older fort; and it is from the in- 
formation of Mr. Atkins, and other whale-catchers, 
that Mr. Dudley chiefly drew his account. But is is 
added, that it is not one ſpermaceti whale in an hun- 
dred that is found to have ambergriss Mr. Neumann 
abſolutely denies it to be an animal ſubſtance, as not 
yielding, in the analyſis, any one animal principle. It 
may indeed, he fays, be found in whales ; but it muſt 
have been ſwallowed by them. 
Mr. Neumann, chemiſt to the king of Pruflia, after an 
ample recital of all the different opinions advanced by 
others, gives us his own; which is, that ambergris is a 


BITUMEN, iſſuing out of the earth into the ſea z at firſt 


of a viſcous conſiſtence, but hardening, by its mixture 
with ſome liquid * into the form wherein we find 
it, Phil. Tranſ. N* 
theuſer is of the ſame opinion. 
This opinion ſeems to be the beſt founded, and is 
ſtrengthened by this circumſtance, that ambergris is found 
in the greateſt quantities in the ſea, about the iſland of 
car, where the ſubterranean parts ate ſnppoſed 
to be impregnated with bituminous matter. 
The pieces are frequently ſeen compoſed of divers ftrata, 
laid one over another, with ſtones and other bodies in- 
cloſed therein, and the ſtrata are ſometimes full of little 
ſhells, which ſeem a ſpecies of concha — Woes whence 
it may be conjectured, that the ambergris originally 
been in a fluid ſtate, or, at leaſt, that it has been diſſolved 
and in that ſtate has formed itſelf afreſh, and inyel 
ſuch bodies as happened to be in its way. Dr. Swedi 
has lately proved ambergris to be of animal origin. Kir- 
wan's Elem. Miner. p. 221. k 37 
Ambergris is of conſiderable uſe among perfumers, who 
| melt 


433, N* 43% N 435. Mr. Car- 
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telt it over a gent! 
tinctures of it. It would be of more uſe in phyſic too, | 


* 


AMBERGRIsS, may be known to 


AMBERING is uſed, by ſome writers, to denote the giv- 


AMBIDEXTER, one who uſes both hands alike, the left 


houſe for ſome years. 


perfect ſmell of ambergris, inſomuch that any one would 


neceſſary. 


derns, who give inſtances of the conttary; though it is | 


found-in the other ſex. | 
It may be imputed to education and habit, that men as 


AMB 
e fire, and make extracts, eſſences, and 


were not its ſmell apt to occaſion vapours. 
There is a preparation, however; recommended by Hoff- 
man, which is ſaid not to be attended with theſe ill con- 
ſequences, "The preparation is made in the following 
manner. 

Let the fpirit of roſes, perfectly deph 
only once, but twice, at leaſt, drawn off from the falt 


of tartar, which is burnt, or calcined, into a vehement | 


fire- By this means there is produced a ſpirit, which, by 
its penetrating quality, enters into the inmoſt ſubſtance 
of the ambergris, and ſo ſeparates and reſolves its oleous 
contexture. 

This, we are aſſured, will not excite commotions and 
agitations in a weak body, as does the common prepa- 


ration of ambergris, which is made with a mixture of 
muſk or civet. Hoffman. Obfery. Phyſ. Chem. Itb. 1. | 


Cap. 18. | 

It enters into the compoſition of many cordial, ſudorific, 
and alexiterial waters. But its chief virtue conſiſts in its 
antiſpaſmodic and ſedative qualities, ſimilar to thoſe of 
muſk and caſtor, and its power of relieving certain hyſte- 
rical, convulſive, and other nervous affections. It may 
be taken inwardly from half a grain to ten or twelve 


grains, or more; for as to doſes, there can be no fixed | 


rules about remedies and diſeaſes of theſe kinds. 
Ambergris is very commonly counterfeited and adul- 
terated. The firſt generally conſiſts of muſk, civet, ſto- 
rax, laudanum, and aloes wood, mixed together ; the 
fatter of a large quantity of bullock's blood, duly fla- 
voured with mutſk and civet. It is one of the mot 
agreeable perfumes ; but muſt be proportioned ſo ſpa- 
ringly, as that while it improves the ſmell of what it is 
added to, its own may not be felt. 
Neumenn gives the chemical characters of this bitumen, 
and its analyſis, by diſtillation. He diſtinguiſhes the 
ſophiſtications of ambergris, and obſerves, that it 1s 
totally ſoluble in oils and vinous ſpirits, and that it 
ields the fame product as AMBER. Sce the particu- 
han and the proofs of this in Neumann's Works, p. 
2.39, & ſeq, | 
We have various inſtances in authors of vaſt pieces of 
this matter: one of the largeſt that has been known in 
Europe was brought by the Duch Eaſt India company, 
toward the cloſe of the laſt century, and kept in their 
It was almoſt round; meaſured 
two feet in diameter, and weighed a hundred and eighty- 
two pounds. "The great duke of Fuſcany offered fifty 
thouſand crowns for it. We are told, however, that one 
was taken up, near the Cape of Good Hope, which 
weighed three hundred pounds; and another, if we may 
credit the relation, fifteen thouſand pounds. Phil. Lianſ. 
Ne 263. N 232. | 
be genuine by its fragrant 
ſcent, when a hot needle or pin is thruſt into it, and its 
melting like fat, of an uniform conſiſtence. Whereas 
the counterfeit will not yield ſuch a ſmell nor prove of 
ſuch, a fat texture. 
One thing, however, is very remarkable, that this drug, 
which is the moſt ſweet of all the perfumes, ſhould be 
capable of being reſembled in ſmell, by the preparation 
of one of the moſt odious of all ſtinks. Mr. Homberg 
found that a veſſel in which he had made a long di- 
geſtion of the human feces, acquired a very ſtrong and 


have thought a great quantity of eflence of ambergr:is had 
been made in it. The perfume was ſo ſtrong and offen- 
ſive, that the veſſel was forced to be removed out of the 
elaboratory. Mem. Acad. Roy. 170. 


ing a ſcent, or perfume of amber to any thing. 

This is otherwiſe called ea,. Hooke, Phil. Collect. 
Ne 4. 

Dr. Hook mentions an extraordinary method of amber- 
ing in infinitum, i. e. with a tmall quantity of amber, and 
other requiſites, exambering a hundred or a thouſand 
pounds of ſugar, or the like, ſo as the firſt matter till 
remains undecayed, to be uſed again. Ibig, 


as well as right, or in cafes where only the uſe of one is 


The word is compounded of ambe, both, and dexter, right 

hand z by analogy to the Greek, ajpy:&vg which ſigni- 

fies the ſame, 

Women according to the obſervation of Hippoctates. 

are never ambidextrous. But this is denied by ſome mo- 


owned, they are but few in compariſon of thoſe that are 


ed, be, not | 


þ 


AMBIGENAL hyperbola. 
AMBIGU denotes a kind of mixed entertainment, where- 


AMsBIT, ambitus, was particularl 


| 


5 


well as brutes are not all ambidexters, there being no dif- 
ference of right and left in the nature of things, Nurſes 
are even forced to be at ſome pains to enure the infants 


under their care to forego the uſe. of their left hand. 
How far it may be our W to be deprived of half 


our natural dexterity, may be doubted, Tt is certain. 
there are infinite occaſions in life, when it would be bet. 
ter to have the equal uſe of both hands. Surgeons and 
oculiſts are of neceſſity obliged to be amberdexters ; bleed. 
ing, Ke. in the left-arm or left-ankle, and operations 
on the left-eyes, cannot be well performed but with the 
left-hand. ivers inſtances occur in hiſtory, where the 
uſe of the left-hand has been cultivated preferably to the 
right. But by the laws of the ancient Scythians, people 
were enjoined to exercife both hands alike, without par- 
tiality either for the right or left; and Plato enjoins 
ambidexterity to be obſerved and encouraged in his re. 
blic 
n the Grecian armies, their mort diftinguiſhed foldiers, 
their pikemen and halberdeers, as thoſe who formed the 
firſt line of their battalions, were to be able to fight in- 
differently with the left-hand or right. We find it men- 
tioned in Scripture, that, on an extraordinary occaſion 
the ſingle tribe of Gad produced 700 brave men, who | 
fought with the left-hand as well as the right. And the 
Roman hiſtorians aſſure us, that they had gladiators who 
were trained up to the fame exerciſe. An ingenious 
French writer is ſurpriſed, that among all the modern 
refinements in the art of war, none have thought of re- 
ſtoring the ancient practice of forming ambidexters, which 
it is certain, might be of conſiderable ſervice in the way 
of ſtratagem. 

AMBIDEXTER, in a legal ſenfe, denotes a perſon who takes 
mohey from both of the contending parties to farther 

them in their cauſe. In this ſenſe the word may be ap- 
plied to a judge, juror, a ſolicitor, or the like. The 
penalty on a juror, in ſuch a caſe, is to forfeit PERCIES 
AN ru, ten times as much as he receives. 

AMBIE GNA, in Autiquity an appellation given to a vic- 

tim, which was ſurrounded, or attended at the time of 
offering it with other leſſer ones. 
In this ſenſe the word is alſo written ambegui. We read 
of ambiegnæ oves uſed in ſacrificing to Juno, which were 
ſheep, having brought forth twins, and offered up with 
two lambs faſtened on either fide. 

AMBIENT, a term applied to ſuch things as encompaſs 
others round about. 

The word is formed of ambire, to encompaſs. 

Thus the bodies ſituate around another body, are called 
ambient, and often the CIKCUMAMBIENT bodies. The 
whole body of air, becauſes it encompaſſes all things on 
the face of the earth, is often by phyſical writers called, 
by way of eminence, the ambient, or ambicnt air. 

See HYPERBOLA, 


in both fleſh and fruit are ſerved together ; ſo that it 
ſeems doubtful whether to denominate 1t a mere collation, 
or a meal, 


AMBIGUOUS, ſomething dubious, obſcure, or which 


may be taken in different ſenſes. See EquivocaL. 

The word is formed of ambo, both, and age, I drive; 
q- d. that which keeps the mind wavering, or in ſuſ- 
pence z not knowing which fide to chooſe, 

The anſwers of the ancient oracles were always ambi- 
gugNSe 

An anonymous writer has publiſhed a dictionary of am- 
biguous words. Lexicon Philoſophicum de Ambigurtate 
Vocabulorum, Francof. 1597, 4te. 

Ambiguity is occaſioned either by a wrong choice of 
words, and the uſe of equivocal terms, or by an impro- 
per arrangement of them, Ambiguities of the laſt kinu 
are either where the arrangement leads to a wrong ſenſe, 
or where the ſenſe is left doubtful. Dr. Campbell ex- 
preſſes the former by the term equivocation, and appro- 
priates that of ambiguity to the latter, See Elem. of 
Criticiſm, vol. ii. p. 20, 54, and Campbell's Philoſo- 


hy of Rhetoric 4 Ii. p. 28, 38. 
AMBI 4 


I, AmsiTvs, of a figure in Geometry, denotes the 
perimeter 3 or the ſum of all the lines, that conſtitute, 
or include it. 

Iſaac Voſſius has a particular inquiry concerning the am- 
bit, or circumference of ancient Rome. That of the 
city he makes to be 604 miles, or mille paſſus, and that 
of the city and ſuburbs together 72 miles; exceeding an- 
cient Babylon, whoſe ambit was only 60 miles. 
uſed, in Antiquity, to 
denote a ſpace of ground to be left vacant betwixt one 
building and another. By the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, . houſes were not. to be built contiguous, but an 
' ambit, or ſpace of 21 feet, was to be left about each, 
for fear of fire, 
1 The 


ne ambitus of a tomb, of monument, denoted a certain 
number of feet, in length and breadth, around the ſame, 
within which the ſanctity aſſigned to it was limited. The 
whole ground wherein 4 tomb was erected, was not to be 
ſeparated from the common uſes ; for this reaſon, it was 
frequent to inſcribe the ambit on it, that it might be known 
ho far its ſanctity extended: thus, in fronte pedes tot, in 
arrum pedes tot. ; ; 
AMBITUS, among the ancient Romans, the act of ſoli- 
citing, or making intereſt, for offices, or honours. 
The candidates, in this caſe, went about the city, and 
into all public places and aſſemblies, to beg votes; which 
was called ambitus : am, in the ancient Latin, ſignifying 
circum, about, and irc, to go. 7p 
Among the Romans, it iffered from ambition, as the 
ſormer lies in the act, the latter in the mind. 
Ambitus was of two kinds, one lawful, and even laudable; 
the other infamous. 
The firſt, called alſo ambitus popularis, was when a per- 
ſon offered his ſervice to the public frankly, _— it to 
every body to judge of his pretenſions as they found rea- 
fonable. 
This kind was not prohibited by any law, but always ap- 

roved and vraftiſed by the beſt and greateſt men. 

he means and inſtruments here made uſe of were va- 
rious: 1. Amici, or friends, under divers relations, in- 
cluding cognat!, affines, neceſſarit, famil:aris, vicint, tribu- 
les, clientes, municipes, ſodales, college. 2. Nomenclatura, 
or the calling and ſaluting every perſon by his name; to 
which purpoſe the candidates were attended with an 
oficer, under the denomination of — or nomen- 
clator. 3. Blanditia, or obliging perſons by ſerving them, 
or their frfends, patrons, or the like, with their vote and 
| intereſt on any other occaſions. 4. Prenſatio, the ſhaking 
every! perſon by the hand, offering him his ſervice, 
friendſhip, &c. 5. Aſi:luitas. 6. The toga candida, 
worn looſe. 7. Beniznitas, the diſtributing largeſſes, 
congiaria, &c. 
The ſecond Kind was that wherein force, cajoling, money, 
or other extraordimry influence, was made uſe of, — 
This was held infamous, and ſeverely puniſhed, as a 
bource of corruption, and other miſchiets. | 
Tais kind of ambitus was at ons time the great trade of 
Rome, and demanded a conſtant ſupply of great ſums of 
money. Tully aſſigns this as tne cauſe of the high rate 
of intereſt, and tells us it had raiſed it from 4 to 8 per 
cent. — Bribery was come to the pitch of 80729/. per tribe; 
| and there being no leſs than thirty-five tribes, it is obvi- 
ous how expenſive this corruption was grown. It is alſo 
well known where it ended. 
Several laws were made againſt it, as the Lex Acilia, 
Calpurnia, Aufidia, Babia, AEmilja, Cornelia, Fulvia, 
Fabia, Julia Auguſti, Julia Caſaris, Licinia, Maria, 
Petclia, Pampeia, Tullia Vetus. a 
In the year of Rome 321, the uſe of the tg candida was 
prohibited. In the year 398, the candidates were forbid 
to go to the markets and meetings in the neighbouring 
towns. In 571, ſevere penalties were laid on the givers 
of largeſſes. In 594, this was made puniſhable by ba- 
niſhment. In 697, heavy fines were impoſed. By the 
Lex Tullia, made in the conſulſhip of Cicero, the candi- 
dates were forbidden to beſtow any combats of gladiators 
on the people, to make any public feaſts, or to cauſe them- 
ſeives to be followed by a crowd of clients, for two years 
before they put in for any place. 
A ſenator, who was guilty of a breach of this law, was 
puniſhed with ten years baniſhment ; others were fined, 
and rendered incapable of any dignity for ever. 
Amvi'1s was not only praftiſed at Rome and in the forum, 
but in the meetings and aſſemblies of other towns in Italy, 
where numbers of citizens were uſually found, on account 
ot trade and buſineſs. 
The praftice ceaſed in the city from the time of the em- 
perors, becauſe poſts were not then to be had by court- 
ing the people, but by favour from the prince. 
Perſons who had cauſ:s depending, practiſed the ſame, 
going about among the judges to implore their favour 
and mercy. 

hey who praiſed this were called ambitio/7, Hence 
we alſo meet with amb:tio/7 decreta, and ambitioſa juſa 
uſed for ſuch ſentences and decrees as were thus procured 
from the judges, contrary to reaton and equity, either gra- 
tuitouſly, or for money. 
Austrus, in Mb, a name ſometimes appropriated to 

ignify the particular extent of each tone, or modification 

of Frove and ſharp. 
AMB X, in _Ancicnt Writers denotes a veſſel of glaſs, or 
ſhell, | 
Hence the origin of the word alembic, which we ſome- 


times alſo find denoted by the word ambix. 
AMBLE, AuszrLixc, in 7 


cr/emanſhip, a p2culiar kind of 
pace, wherein 2 horke's two legs, of the fame fide, move 
at the ſame time. 


Vol. I. N 14. 
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| 
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The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove; twg 
legs of a fide being always in the air, and two on the 
ground, at the ſame time: an amble is uſually the firſt 
natural pace of young colts; which, as ſoon as they have 
ſtrength enough to trot, they quit. = There is no ſuch thin 
as an amble in the manege ; the ridinz-maſters allowing 
of no other paces beſide walk; trot, and gallop : their rea- 
ſon is; that a horſe may be put from a trot to a gallop, 
without {topping him; but not from an amble to a gallop; 
without ſtopping ; which loſes time,” and interrupts the 
juſtneſs and cadence of the manege. 
There are various practices and methods of diſcipline, for 
bringing a young horſe to amble; ſome chooſe to toil him 
in his foot-pace through new-plowed lands; which natu- 
rally inures him to the ſtroke required in the amble. But 
its inconveniences are, the weakneſs and lameneſs that 
ſuch diſorderly toil may bring on a young horſe. 
Others attempt it by (adden ſtopping; or checking him in 
the cheeks, when in a gallop; and thus putting him into 
an amazedneſs, between gallop and trot; ſo that loſing 
both, he neceſſarily ſtumbles upon an amble. — But this is 
apt to ſpoil a good mouth and rein, and expoſes the horſe 
to the danger of a hoof-reach, or ſinew-ſtrain, by over- 
reaching, &c, | 
Others prefer ambling by weights, as the beſt way ; and 
to this end, ſome overload the horſe with exceſſive heavy 
ſhoes, which is apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike ſhort, 
with his hind feet. — Others fold leaden weights about 
the fetlock paſterns; which are not only liable to the 
miſchiefs of the former, but put the horſe in danger of 
incurable ſtrains, cruſhing of the coronet, and breeding 
of ring-bones, &c. — Others load the horſe's back with 
earth, lead, or the like maſſy ſubſtance ; but this may oc- 
man a ſwaying of the back, over-ſtraining the fillets, 
©: 
Some endeavour to make him amble in hand, before they 
mount his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pail or 
rail, and by checking him in the mouth with the bridle- 
hand, and correcting him with'a rod on the hinder 
hoofs, and under the belly, when he treads falſe. But 
this is apt to drive a horſe to a deſperate phrenſy, be- 
fore he can be made to underſtand what they would 
have of him, and to rear, ſprawl out his legs, and to 
make other antic poſtures, which are not ealily quitted 
again, Others think to effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes, 
with long ſpurns or plates before the toes; and of ſuch 
length, that if the horſe offers to trot, the hind-foot 
beats the fore- foot. But this occaſions wounds of the 


back- ſinews, which often bring on an incurable lame- 


nels, 

Some attempt to procure an amble, by folding fine, ſoit 
liſt ſtrait about his gambrels, in the place* where he 1s 
gartered for a ſtiffle-ſtrain; and turn him thus to graſs 
for two or three weeks, and afterwards take away the 
liſt. — This is a Spaniſh method, but diſapproved ; for 
though 2 horfe cannot then trot but with pain, yet the 
members muſt be ſufferers; and though the amble be 
gained, it muſt be flow and unſightly ; becaufe attended 
with a cringing in the hind-part. —In effect, amb/ing by 
the tramel, as practiſed by us, appears the neareſt to na- 
ture, and beſt and moſt aſſured way. 

There are divers errors, however, uſually practiſed in 
this method : as, that the tramel is often made too long, 
and fo gives no ſtroke, but makes a horſe hackle and 
ſhuMe his feet confuſedly ; or too ſhort, which makes 
him volt and twitch up his hind feet ſo ſuddenly, that 
by cuſtom it brings him to a ſtring-halt, from which he 
will ſcarce ever be recovered. —Sometimes the tramel is 
miſplaced, and to prevent falling, put about the knee, and 
the hind-hoof. — In which caſe, the beaſt cannot give any 
true ſtroke, nor can the fore-leg compel the hind to follow 
it; or if, to evade this, the tramel be made ſhort and itrait, 
it will preſs the main ſinew of the hind-leg, and the fleſhy 
part of the fore-thighs ; ſo that the horſe cannot go with- 
out halting before, and cringing behind, 

As to the matter of the tramel; ſome make it all of lea- 
ther, which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ſtretch 
or break, and thus confound the certainty of the opera- 
tion. In a true tramel, the fide ropes are to be fo firm 
as not to yield a hair's breadth ; the hoſe ſoſt; and to lie 
ſo cloſe, as not to move from its firſt place; and the back - 
band flat, no matter how light, and to deſcend from the 
fillet fo as not to gall. 

When the horſe, by being tramelled on one fide; has at- 
tained to amble perfectly in the hand, it is to be changed 
to the other fide, and that is to be likewiſe brought to 
rule, | 

When by this changing from one fide to another, with 


a half-tramel, the horſe will run and amble in the hand 


readily and ſwiftly, without ſnappering and ſtumbling ; 
which is ordinarily done by two or three hours labour ; 
the whole tramel is to be put on, with a broad, flat, back- 
band, and both ſides tramelled alike, See TRAMEL. 
28 AMBLYGON, 
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AMBLYGON, or AmBLyYconum, in Geometry, denotes | 
* triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or conſiſting of 


more than ninety degrees. | 
The word is compoſed of aue obtuſe; aud v] 
le. 


an 
AMBLYOPY; AmBLYOPIA, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the | 


eyes, otherwiſe called G6UTTA ſerena, and amauro/is. 
The word comes from auGau, duil, and ontouai, I ſee. 

AMBO), or Amzon, a kind of pulpit or deſk, in the an- 
cient churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to 
read or ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to the people; 
called alſo analagium. 

The term is derived from avaiSaivzy, to mount. — The 
ambo was mounted upon two ſides ; whence ſome alſo 
derive the application from ambo, both. 
"The ambe was aſcended by ſteps ; which occaſioned that 
part of the office performed there to be called the 4 
The Goſpel was read at the top of the ambo ; the Epiſ- 
tle a ſtep lower. 
The modern reading deſks and pulpits have been gene- 
rally ſubſtituted inſtead of the ancient ambos, though, in 
ſome churches, remains of the ambos are ſtill ſeen, In 
that of St. John de Lateran, at Rome, there are two 
moveable ambos. M. Thiers inveighs againſt the diſuſe 
of the ancient ambo. — Thoſe by whom this innovation 
has been effected, he calls by a new word ambonociaſtes. 
It was in the ambo that publication was made of feaſts, 
faſts, proceſſions, &. Here were read the acts of the 
martyrs, the /an#ta ſan#is, the diptychs, or commemo- 
ration of the dead; the letters of peace and communion, 
which one church ſent to another. Here new con- 
verts made their public confeſſion of faith, and biſhops, 
their defence againſt accuſations brought againſt them. — 
ere treatics of peace were ſometimes alſo concluded, 
and coronations of kings and emperors, performed, 
&c. 
Divers antiquaries hold, that the ambo was anciently the 
place from whence the biſhops and preſbyters made their 
ſermons z pulpits for that purpoſe having only been intro- 
duced by the mendicants at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 
A late writer combats this opinion, and ſhews, that the 
uſual place from whence the ancients preached, was the 
ſteps of the altar; not but St. Chryſoſtom and St. Au- 
guſtin both appear to have preached from the ambs ; but 
this was looked on as a thing ſomewhat extraordinary. 

AMBONOCLASTES, a name given, by a late writer, fo 
the demoliſhers of the ambes uſed in the primitive 
church. 

AMBONUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, a term uſed, by ſome 
of the old writers, to expreſs the prominent tubercles on 
certain ſtones. 

AMBREADA, thus they call the falſe or factitious amber, 
which the Europeans uſe in their trade with the Negroes 
on the coaſt of Africa, and particularly on the river Se- 
negal. There are ſome large and red pieces of it, a thou- 
ſand of which making twenty ropes of ſtrings, weigh 
three pounds. There are others ſmall, and alſo red, 
which weigh but two pounds and a halt. 


AMB 


'AnBROSIA is alſo a ſplendid kind of title, given, by fou.: 
phyſicians, to certain alexiphatmic corpora 1 Tr 


traordinary virtue. | 

In this ſenſe, ambro/ia, auge, amounts to much the 
ſame with aflavacia, athanaſia, as being ſuppoſed to con. 
duce to immortality. _ | | 

This name was particularly given to a famous antidote 
of Philip of Macedon, againſt all poiſons, bites, and 
ſtings of venemous creatures, as well as many internal 
diſeaſes. 


AMBROSIA is Alſo uſed for a pure ſpirituous kind of medi. 


cine, artfully extracted from the groſs elementary parts 
of a body, and which being adminiſtered in the PA 
doſe is of conſiderable virtue, and may be taken without 
diſguſt, or inconvenience, | 

In this ſenſe, ambraſia amounts to much the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call QUINTESSENCE. 

Nic. Abr. Frambeſa has a treatiſe on the preparation cf 
theſe ambroſiæ. Ambroſiopœa, Ludg. Bat. 1628. 1 2mo. 
Francof. 1629. 4to. 


AMBROSIA, in Botany, the name of a you of plants be- 
S3 


longing to the menoccia pentandria claſs; the characters of 
which are theſe : it hath male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant; the male flowers are of one leaf, funncl- 
ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the brim ; the female 
flowers are placed under the male in the fame fpike ; 
they have no petals, but_ an oval germen placed in the 
bottom of the empalement ; the germen afterward be- 
comes an oval capſule with one cell, incloſing one 
roundiſh ſeed, There are hve ſpecies of this plant, 
which is perennial, and may be propagated by cuttings, 
or by eds if by the former, they ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady border, in either of the ſummer months. In a 
month or five weeks they will have good roots, and there. 
fore ſhould be then taken up and potted ; for when they 
are left longer in the full ground, they will grow very 


luxuriant, and will not ſo ſoon recover their removal as 


thoſe which are tranſplanted earlier. The plants are 
hardy, ſo may be expoſed to the open air in the ſummer ; 
and in winter, if they are ſheltered in a common green- 
houſe with myrtles, and other hardy exotic plants, they 
will live feveral years. 
The ſeed of this fort ſeldom come up the ſame year 
when they are ſown in the ſpring ; but thoſe which have 
fallen in autumn, have grown in the following year as well 
as thoſe ſown at the ſame ſeaſon. 

It revives the heart and brain; it ſtops fluxes; it reſolves 
and fortifies; and is preſcribed both internally and exter- 
nally, 


AMBROSIA is alſo uſed, by ſome of the Ancient Nyiters, ta 


expreſs what they judged to be the food of the BEES. 
This ſubſtance is, by ſome, taken to be a groſs or ſolid 
honey; and is nmr wes ge- from the liquid or purer 
ſort, which is denominated near. 

The ambrofia will not keep, and, if not ſpeedily ſpent, 
corrupts and turns ſour, making what is fometimes called 
coom, or ſtopping, or, after the Greeks, ſandarat; highly 
offenſive and pernicious to the hive. See Pain de 
Abeiles. 


AMBROSE.—S:. Ambroſe in the wood, by the Italians called | AmsRos1A, in Antiquity, denotes a feaſt celebrated by the 
al nemo, is an order of religious, confirmed in 14.31, un-] Aconians, in honour of Bacchus. | 
der the rule of St. Auguſtine. The ambro/ia were alſo denominated choa and lenæa. 
The monks of St. Ambroſe al nemo wear the image of the | They were held in the month called Lenzon. 
faint engraven on a little plate, and make uſe of the Am- | AMBROSIAN ite, or office, denotes a particular office or 
broſian office. formula of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan, which 
In the province of Berry, in France, the title fathers e,] is ſometimes alſo called the Ambro/ian church. 

St. Ambroſe is alfo given to the canons regular of St. Au-] The denomination takes its riſe from St. Ambroſe, arch- 
guſtine, becauſe their abbey at Bourges is dedicated to St. | biſhop of Milan, in the fourth century, who is uſually 


Ambroſe de Cahors. ſuppoſed to have been the author of this office, Yet 
AMBROSIA, in the Heathen Theology, &c. a delicious kind] ſome are of opinion the church of Milan had an office 
of food, whereon the gods were ſuppoled to feed. different from that of the Roman, and other churches ot 


The word is compounded of the primitive particle a, and Italy, before the time of that father. In effect, till the 
Bporog, morta!; becauſe it rendered thoſe who fed | time of Charlemagne, each church has its ſeveral office; 
thereon immortal, or becauſe it was the food of the] and when in after-days the pope took on him to impoſe 
immortals. the Roman office on all the other churches of the Weſt, 
Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tells us, that ambregſia] that of Milan ſheltered itſelf from the impoſition, under 
and nectar, of which one is the meat, and the other the | the name and authority of St. Ambroſe ; from which 
drink of the gods, were not ſo excellent as the poets | time, the phraſe 3 rite, has obtained, in contra- 
defcribe them; ſince theſe deities would leave them for diſtinction to the Roman rite. , 
blood and fat, which they come to ſuck from the altars | We alſo meet with the Ambro/ian chant, or ſong ; which 
like flies. | was diſtinguiſhed from the Roman, in that it was ſtronger 
But though the ambro/ia is commonly repreſented as the | and higher. 

ſolid food of the gods, by way of contradiſtinction from | The public library of Milan is alſo called the Ambro/iar 
the fluid, which was called near ; yet the appellations | Library. | 

are ſometimes inverted, and the name ambro/ia given to | AMBROSIN, in Middle Age Mriters, denotes a coin ſtruck 
the drink of the deities, as that of nectar to the meat. by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon was repreſented 
Wedelius has a diſſertation on ambro/ia and neQar, where- | St. Ambroſe on horſeback, with a whip in his right-hand. 
in he ſhews, that the term is ſometimes uſed to denote The occaſion of this coinage is faid to have been a viſion 
honey, ſometimes wine, ſometimes perfumes, and parti- | of that faint, who appeared to the Milaneſe general, in 
BEOS ambergris; ſometimes the method and 8 1339, during the time of a battle. 

for embalming and preſerving dead bodies from putrefac- | AMBROSINIA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria po!y- 
tion, and ſonietimes alſo for a ſtate of unchangeableneſs, | andria claſs of plants, with a ſingle-leayed and divided 


or immortality, | atha, 


A MB AM E 


Y, the place where the arms, plate, veſſels, and | ſpare in the cutting or burning, ſo as to leave any root 
an thing belonging to houſe-keeping, were formerly hehind, for then = jones will be renewed. When 
kept. ; | it is taken oft, the common ointment of hogs-lard and 
Hence, probable, the Ambry at Weſtminſter was ſo called, | turpentine will complete a cure. There are ſome cir- 
| becauſe formerly ſet apart for that uſe; or rather, from | cumſtances, however, in which the knife and cautery 
aumonery, A houſe adjoining to an abbey, in which the} may be both improper, as, if it grows in a ſinewy part, 
charities were laid up and diſtributed to the poor, The] or the like; in this caſe, the proper method is, to cat 
word is {till uſed in Scotland, in the ſame ſenſe, : out the core with oil of vitriol, or white ſublimate, and 
AMBUBAJZ, in Antiquity, a kind of wanton minſtrels] then ſtop the hole with flax dipped in honey, and lime 
about Rome, who lived by playing and dancing in places | unſlaked. Some for the firſt 2 two dip it only in 
of reſort, and proſtituting their bodies for hire. the white of an egg, and after that, in the mixture of 
Authors ſpeak as if there had been a regular college, or e y and honey; and this ſeems the better way. 
community of ambubaje, and that theſe were the ſame any of our farriers boaſt of a ſecret, which infalliably 
with what were otherwiſe called tihicinæ. Some ſu geſt cures all kinds of protuberances of this kind, the pre- 
that the ambubajæ were of the male kind, only dreſls in| paration of which is this: take three ounces of green 
the habit of women. vitriol, and one ounce of white arſenic, beat them to a 
Antiquaries have been 8 divided about the ambu- coarſe powder, and put them into a crucible; place the 
baje ; ſome will have them to have come to Rome out of | crucible in the midſt of a charcoal fire, ſtirring the ſub- 
Syria ; others ſuppoſe them to have been Roman women, | ſtance, but carefully avoiding the poiſonous ſteams ; 
though called by a name of Syriac origin. when the whole grows reddiſh, take the crucible out of 
Torrentius, Turnebus, and Pulmannus, derive the name | the fire, and when cool, break it and take out the mat- 
from ambu, or am, an old Latin prepoſition, denoting | ter at the bottom; beat this to powder in a mortar, and 
circums about, and baja, a delicious place near Naples; | add to four ounces of this powder five ounces of a/bum 
and maintain, that the ambubajæ were a kind of courte- rho/is : make the whole into an ointment, and let it be 
2ans, who frequented the baths of that city. Cruquius | applied cold to warts, rubbing them with it every day : 
is of a different opinion, taking the word ambubajæ to] they will, by this means, fall off gently and eaſily, with- 
have been uſed for ambubeja, and primarily to denote a] out leaving any ſwellings. It is beſt to keep the horſe 
ſeller of ambubeja, an herb mentioned by ancient natu- =_ and without working, during the cure. What 
raliſts. Theſe ſellers of ambubeja being a kind of empi- ores remain on the parts which the ſwellings fall off from, 
rics, their name became afterwards applied to all charle- | may be cured with the common application, called the 
tans, and quacks. counteſs*s ointment, | 
Hoffman has a diſcourſe on the ambubaje. AMBUSCADE, AmsusH, AMBUSHMENT, a body of 
AMBUBEIA, in Botany, a name given, by ſome authors, | men who lie in a wood, &c. in readineſs to ruſh out upon, 
to wild ſuccory. | or incloſe an enemy unawares. —- Or, the place wherein 
AMBULANT, or AMBULATORY ; they give in France | ſuch a corps hide themſelves. 
' the name of ambulant commiſſioners to thoſe commiſ- | AMBUSTIO, in Medicine, a BURN. 
ſioners, or clerks of the king's farms, who have no ſet- | AUBUTUA. See PAREIRA Brava. 
tled office, but viſit all the docs within a certain diſtrict, | AMEA, in Botany, a name given, by the natives of Gui- 
to ſee that nothing be done in them againſt the king's | nea, to a plant which they uſe in bleedings at the noſe, 
right, and the intereſt of the farm. drying and powdering the leaves, and ſnuffing up the 
AMBULANT is alſo uſed to denote thoſe brokers at Am- powder. It ſeems to be of the family of the plant called 
ſterdam, or exchange agents, who have not been ſworn 1 by ſir Hans Sloane, in his Jamaica Cata- 
before the magiſtrates. They tranſact brokerage buſi- ogue. Its leaves are large and alated, and of a beautiful 
neſs, but their teſtimony is not received in the courts of | green, even when dried. Phil, Tranf. N 232. 


juſtice. GT: | AMEDEI, Ameadecians, a congregation of religious in Italy, 
AMBULATION; or walking. Sce EXERCISE. inſtituted in 1400. | 
AMBULATION, in Phyfic, is uſed by ſome for the ſpreading } Their name is formed of the Latin, amans Deum, q. d. 


of a gangrene or mortification. lover of God, or rather of amatus Dec, beloved of God. 
AMBULATORY, a term anciently applied to ſuch courts, | The Amedei wore a grey habit, and wooden {hoes, had 
&c. as were not fixed to any certain place; but held ſome-] no breeches, and a girt themſelves with a cord. They 
times in one place, and ſometimes in anathcr,—In oppo- | had twenty-cight convents, and were united by pope 
fition to ſtationary courts, Pius V. partly with the Ciſtercian order, and partly with 
The word is formed from ambulare, to walk: that of the Soccolanti, or wooden- ſhoe wearers. 
The court of parliament was anciently ambulatory ; fo alſo | AMEIVA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 
were the courts of king's bench, &c. lizard, reſembling the taraguira in figure, but having a 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, in a legal ſenſe, a man's will is | bifid tail. This is Marcgrave's account of it; but Mr. 
ambulatory, to the time of his death; meaning, that he] Ray very judiciouſly queſtions the fact, not believing 
has it always in his power to revoke it. that there is in nature any ſuch ſpecies, Probably in- 
AMBULON, in Botany. See Sweet WILLI Ww. deed it is only an accidental variety of the TARAGUIR a, 
AMBURBIUM, or AMBURBIALE Sacrum, in Antiquity, a] or ſome other common lizard, perhaps from a wound, 
religious feaſt, or ceremony, practiſed among the Ro-] or other accident; perhaps from the egg; as we have 


mans, wherein they made proceſſions around their city, | lately ſeen from Barbadoes a ſnake with two heads, taken 
Hence alſo we have amburbiales victimæ, the victims car- | out of an egg of ſome common kind; for aſſuredly there 
ried along in the proceſſion, and afterwards ſacrificed. never was any ſuch ſpecies as a two-headed ſerpent. 


The word is compounded of ambio, I go round; or of | AMEL, fee Enamtr. 
amb, or ambu, an ancient prepoſition, Gnifping around, | AMELLUS, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome authors, to 
and wrbs, a city. expreſs the CALTHA palufiris, or mar/h-MARYGOLD ; 
Scaliger, inhis notes on Feſtus, followed by many others, | and by Virgil, for the ASTER atticus. | 
maintains the ambryrvia to be the ſame with amburvalia. | AMELLUS is uſed by Linnzus to denote a genus of plants of 
Servius, however, expreſly diſtinguiſhes between the | the /yngene/ia polygamia ſuper Hua claſs. 
amburvia and amburvalia, and ſays, the one was perform- | AMEN, a church term, ufed as the concluſion of all ſolemn 
ed in the city, and the other in the country. rayers, &c. and ſignifying, ſ be it, or fiat. 
AMBURY, or ANnBURY, a name given, by our farriers, he Hebrews had four kinds of amen. That juſt men- 
to a kind of ſoft and ſpungy ſwelling growing on the bo- tioned they called amen pat; which was accompanied 
dies of horſes, ſomewhat ſore to the touch, and full of | with the greateſt attention and devotion : in this ſenſe, the 
blood. The method of curing it is, to tie a horſe-hair | word has paſſed into almoſt all languages, without any al- 
very hard round it, at the root; in about a week after | teration. 
this, it will fall off, and the part is then to have ſome pow- Some authors are of opinion, that the word amen is 
der of verdigris ſtrewed upon it, to prevent the return of | formed of the initial letters of theſe words, Adlona Me- 
the complaint, and finally to be healed up with the common | lech Neeman, Dominus Rex Fidelus; an uſual expreſſion 
deen ointment, . among the Jews when they would give weight or ſanction 
This is the common method when the ambury is high | to any thing they ſaid. In effect, it is known, that to ex- 
and prominent; but ſometimes it is flat and low, with a] preſs the words g o TN Adonai Melech 
broad baſe: in this caſe, it is impoſſible to take it off by Neeman, in the ordinary way of abbreviatures ; the rab- 
ligature, and there is a neceſſity of having recourſe to] bins only take the initial letters 3 Which, joined together, 
a ſeverer operation. It muſt in this circumſtance be | are really the letters of the word t amen. 
taken away either by the knife or fire; if the former way | On the other hand, there are ſome of their Cabbaliſts, 
be agreed on, the method is this; the ſkin is to be drawn | who, according to their uſual manner of finding a hid- 
back tight, and then the whole ſwelling cut off cloſe to] den meaning in words, which they call notaricon, out of 
the common level of the reſt of the fleſh ; if in the the letters of the word amen form the whole phraſe, Ado - 
other way, an iron is to be heated red-hot, and applied | nai Melech Neeman. | 
to it, continuing it on till the whole is burnt down to| Yet it is certain alſo, that the word amen was in the He- 
the even fleſh, both caſes, care muſt be taken not to brew tongue before ever there were any ſuch _ 
Ca 
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Leadbbala bf cabbaliſts in the world; as appears from Deu- | 


A M F. 


teronomy, chap. xxvit. ver. 15. 

The primitive of the word amen is the verb aman, which, 
in the paſſive voice, ſignifies to be true, faithful, con- 
ſtant, &c,—Hence came the noun ON amen, which 
ſignifies truth. And, laſtly, of this noun amen they 
made a kind of affirmative adverb, which, when placed 
at the end of any phraſe, or propoſition, ſignifies, / be 
it, be it true, I acquieſce in it, &c. Thus, in the paſſage 
above cited from Deuteronomy, Moſes ordered the Le- 
vites to cry aloud to the people, Cur/cd is he that makes 
any graden or molten image, &c. and all the people ſhall ſay, 
amen, i. e. yes, may he be curſed, we deſire, we agree 
to it, — But at the beginning of a phraſe, as in ſeveral 
pes of the New Teſtament, it ſignifies, truly, verily. 
— When it is redoubled, or repeated twice together, as 
is always done by St. John, it has the effect of a ſuper- 
lative ; agreeably to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, 
and her two daughters, the Chaldee, and Syriac. —In 
this ſenſe we are to underſtand amen, amen, dico vobis, 
The Evangeliſts uſually preſerve the Hebrew word amen, 
in their Greek aum, though St. Luke ſometimes renders 
it by an, truly, or va, certainly. 

AMENABLE; or AMAINABLE, is applied in our law- 
books to a woman, who is ſuppoſed to be governable by 
her huſband. 1 
It is likewiſe uſed to ſignify a right or power of bringing 
perſons before a particular juriſdiction : thus, we fay, a 
perſon is amenable before ſuch a court, or magiſtrate. 

AMEND, or Amtnpe, in the French Cu/t»ms, a mult, 
or pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by a ſentence of the 
judge; for any crime, falſe proſecution, or groundleſs ap- 


pea). 
AMENDE HoxoRABLE donotes an infamous kind of pu- 


niſhment, uſed in France, &c. on traitors, parricides, ſa- 
crilegious perſons, and other heinous criminals. 

It conſiſts in this, that the offender is delivered up to the 
common hangman ; who having ſtript him to his ſhirt, 
and put a rope about his neck, and a wax taper in his hand, 
leads him to the court, where he is to beg pardon of God, 
the king, the court, and his country, 

Sometimes the puniſhment ends here; and ſometimes 
death, or the galleys, are added. 

The phraſe amende honorable is alſo uſed by way of allu- 
ſion, where a perſon is condemned to come into court, or 
into the preſence of ſome perſon injured, and make an op- 
en recantation, aſk pardon, &c. 

AMENDMENT, in a general ſenſe, a change made in a 
thing for the better. 

Amendment amounts to much the ſame with melioration, 
reformation, correction, &c. 

AMENDMENT is more particularly uſed for a MANURE laid on 
the ground, to fatten or enrich it. 

AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, is uſed to denote the 
corrections and other alterations made in the poſterior 
elitions of books. 

In this ſenſe, amendments are allo denominated emenda- 
tions. | 

AMENDMENT, in Law, the correction of an error committed 
in a proceſs, and diſcovered before judgment. | 
If the error be committed in giving judgment, viz. if a 
wrong judgment be given, there they cannot amend it; 
but the party aggrieved muſt bring his writ of error. — 
However, where the fault appears to be in the clerk who 
writ the record, it may be amended; chiefly if it be in 
matter of , not in point of /aw. 


— 


Original writs were not amendable at common law, for] AMETHYST, in Natural Hiſiory, a precious ſtone, of a 


if the writ be not good, the party may have another: 
judicial writs may and have been often amended. In- 
dictments of treaſon and felony, writs of appeal, &c. are 
excepted out of the ſtatutes of amendments z though ſome 
things in them are amendable at common law. Amend- 
ments are uſually made in affirmance of judgments ; and 
ſeldom or never to deſtroy them : and where amendments 
were at common law, the party was to pay a fine for 
leave to amend. 'Termes de Ley, 39. 8 Rep. 157. Pal- 
mer, 258. Mod. Caſ. 269. 3 Salk. 29. 

AMENDMENT of Bills in Parliament, means ſome alteration, 
made in the original draught ; and we read of amendments 
of amendments, amendments of returns of repreſentatives, 
&C, 
in caſes of moug returns, ſo reported by the committee 
of privileges and elections, and voted by the houſe of 
commons, it is uſually ordered, that the returns be amend- 

e by the returning officer, according to the directions of 
of the houſe, without iſſuing a new writ. | 
Amendments ought always to be in that houſe from whence 
the thing to be amended originally proceeded, though the 
directions for the amendments came from the other houſe. 
Hakew. Mann. of Paſling Bills, p. 167. 

AMENTACEOQUS, in Botany, a term applied to the flow- 


n 


AMENIUM, among Alchemiſis, denotes. alumen ſc; 
AMENTUM, in A a leathern thong faſtened about 


AMENTUM, in Botany, ſee CATKIN. 
AMERADE, a kind of officers among the Saracens, an- 


AMERCEMENT', or AMERCIAMENT, in Law, a 


AMERICIAN ſfea-ſun-crown 3 CORONA ſolis marina Ame- 


coloured quartz cryſtal. This ſtone may be imitated by 


the blue of the K and the green of the emerald, are 


ers of certain trees and plants, which are compoſed of a | 
| oy | - 


AME 
vaſt numbers of apices, of antheræ, han ing dawn Iz Bw 
of a rope, ſuch as the hazel, &c. 9 n form 
umi 


the middle of a dart, or javelin, whereby, after caſtin 
it at the enemy, it might be drawn back again to the 
owner. 

The amentum ſerved alſo to increafe the force of the 
ſtroke; for which reaſon, ſome of their great men refuſed 
to uſe it, as conhding wholly in the natural ſtrength of 
their own arms. 


ſwering to the governors of provinces among the Euro. 


peans. 
The name is originally the ſame with that of ni. 


niary puniſhment impoſed upon offenders, at the iſeretion 
of the court; frequently alſo called mi/ericordia. 
There is this ſtated lifference between fines and ame. 
ments; that fines are puniſhments certain, and determin. 
ed by ſome ſtatutes ; but amercements are arbitrary impo- 
ſitions, proportioned to the fault, and wholly at the 
mercy of the court, -Manwood, in his Foreft Law, makes 
another difference; as if an amercement were a more cat 
and merciful penalty, and a fine a more ſharp and grievous 
one. 

If amercements were too grievous, releaſe might be ſued by 
an ancient writ called moderata miſericordia. — x 
Fines alſo are impoſed and aſſeſſed by the court; amerc-- 
ments by the country: and no court can impoſe a fine, but 
a court of record; other courts can only amerce. 8 Rep. 
39. 41. A town ſhall be amerced for the eſcape of a 
murderer in the day- time: and if the town be walled, it 
is ſaid it ſhall be ſubject to amercement whether by day or 
night. 2 Init. 53. 

By the ſtatute of Magna Charta, a freeman is not to be 
amerced for a fr:all fault, but proportionable to the offence, 
and that by his peers. 9 Hen. III. c. 4. 
In the new Terms of the Law, amercement is ſaid to be 
properly a penalty aſſeſſed by the peers or equals of the 
party amerced, for an offence done ; for which he puts 
himſelf upon the mercy of the lord, 
Amer ciament royal, is uſed by ſome to denote a pecuniary 
puniſhment laid upon a ſheriff, coroner, or ſuch-like offi- 
cer of the king, by juſtices, for ſome offence or abuſe in 
his office, 


r:cana, a name given by John Andrew Peyſſonel, M. D. 
F. R. S. to a marine inſect, becauſe of the reſemblance 
it bears to the flower called corona ſolis. The curious 
may ſee a very particular deſcription of it in the Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. i. part ii. N 112. an. 1758. The gentle- 
man who deſcribes it, could not tell how it lived, or what 
its mechaniſm was, not being able, as he ſays, to diſtin- 
guiſh either a mouth or any vi/cera, nor Any other organ 
erving to its nouriſhment. 4 


AMERICIMA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies 


of lizard, very ſmall, being not above three fingers 
breadth long, and of the thickneſs of a ſwan's quill, Its 
body appears N its whole back is covered with deep 
grey ſcales, and its head, legs, and ſides, with brown ones, 
and its tail with blue. All of them are very gloſſy, and 
extremely ſmooth to the touch. Its feet are ſcarce thicker 
than hog's briſtles. It is generally eſteemed a poiſonous 
animal. See Tab. of Serpents, N* 35. 


violet colour, bordering on purple, frequently yellowiſh 
or reddiſh, | 
Plutarch ſays, the amethy/? takes its name from its colour; 
which, according to him, reſembles that of wine mixed 
with water ; — not from its preventing drunkenneſs; 
which, however, was a common opinion, and gave 
occaſion to its being hung about the necks of great drink- 
ers. Thoſe who aclibe this virtue to the amethy/t, derive 
its name from the privative a, and webuoxw, to inebriate. 
See GEM. 
There are divers ſorts of amethy/?s.— The oriental which 
is the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, and which 
is of a deep-purple colour; the German, which is of a 
violet colour; and the Spaniſh, which has the colour of a 
anſy. 

15 em is pellucid, the ſeventh in degree of hardneſs 
from diamonds, fuſible by fire which alſo deſtroys its co- 
lour. It is found among etz, and is probably only a 


adding to a frit of 2 glaſs eight parts of magneſia and 
one part of zaffre. he purple of che amethiſi as well as 


very periſhable, being all totally deſtroyed by a moderate 
* * of heat. Lewis. 
T: 


ere are ſome orientals alſo of a paler colour and woes 
| white, 


white, and like the diamond. There are alſo beautiful 

ones found in the Pyrencan mountains, and in thoſe of 

ergne. | : 

2 are dug in a hill named St. 1 17 two 

leagues from Vict, in Catalonia. They find the ſtones 

by ollowing a vein of reddiſh or black earth, or a vein in 
the rock 15 coloured. They are all hexangular, and 
inted like cryſtal. There are three ſorts : the beſt are 
he blackeſt, or deepeſt violet ; others are almoſt quite 
white ; and ſome few are tinctured with yellow. Some- 
times there is a great number found ſticking 3 
like the Briſtol diamonds ; but theſe are never good: the 
beſt are found looſe in the chinks of the rock, in a fat 
reddiſh or yellowiſh earth. They rake out this earth wi 
long narrow knives, which enter the chinks; and then 
crumble it with their fingers to feel for the ſtone. Ray's 
Trav. p. 402. : 
The occidental ametby/? is not extremely hard, but may 
be cut with a leaden wheel, ſmeared with emery moiſt- 
ened with water. It is poliſhed on a pewter wheel with 
tripoli. It is eaſily engraven on, either in CREUX or 
VO. 
Mi. Modn ſhewed Dr. Liſter a huge block of French 
amethy/?, two or three hundred pounds weight. Ray 
ſpeaks of a mountain of amethy/ts. Spars and cryſtals 
tinged red and yellow, &c: are ſold for amethy/?s. The 
falſe ones come from Germany, are tinged by vapours in 

the mines, and contain ſome lead. 5 
Amethyſis may be counterfeited by 8, to which the 
proper colour or ſtain is given. There were fine ones 
made in France, about the year 1690, which may even 
impoſe on connifſeurs, unleſs the ſtone be taken out of 

e collet. 
The method of giving this colour to glaſs is as follows : 
take cryſtal-frit, made with the moſt perfect and fine 
tarſo; then prepare a mixture of manganeſe in powder, 
one pound ; zafter prepared, one ounce and a half ; mix 
theſe powders well together, and add to every pound of 
the frit, an ounce of this powder. Let it be put into 
the pots with the frit, not into the already made metal, 
When the whole has ſtood long enough in fuſion to be 

rfectly pure, work it into veſſels, they will reſem- 
ble the colour of the amethy/?. 3 
Some phyſicians diſtinguiſh a particular claſs of medicines, 

under the denomination of ameihy/ia, auebvra, under 

which they comprehend all preſervatives from drunk- 
enneſs. | 

Among the medicinal qualities attributed to this ſtone, 
it is ſaid to be good to ſtop a looſeneſs, and to abſorb 
the acid particles, when too much abounding in the 
ſtomach ; which virtue it has in common with other al- 
kaline ſubſtances. | | 

AMETHYST, in Heraldry, ſignifies the purple colour in the 
coat of a nobleman, which in gentlemen's eſcutcheons 
below that degree, is called purpure; and in thoſe of 
ſovereign princes, Mercury. 

AMETHYSTEA, amethy/t, in Botany, a genus of the diandria 
monogynia Claſs. The characters are: the flower has one 
leaf, Which is cut into five equal pointed ſegments at the 
brim; it hath two ee which ſtand under 
the upper lip. After the flower is paſt, the germen be- 
comes four naked ſeeds, ſhut up in the empalement. 

We know but one ſpecies of this genus, viz, amethy/tca, 
Hort. Upſal. 9. Mountain upright amethy/t. is plant 
is a native of the mountains in Siberia, from whence 
— ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at Peterſ- 
urgh. | 
It is annual, and hath an upright ftalk, which riſes 
about a foot high, and towards 8 top puts out two or 
three ſmall lateral branches; theſe are garniſhed with 
ſmall trifid leaves, ſawed on their edges. and of a very 
dark green colour; at the extremity of the branches the 
flowers are produced in ſmall umbels; theſe are of a 
fine blue colour, as are alſo the upper part of the 
branches, and the leaves immediately under the umbel ; 
lo that though the flowers are ſmall, yet from their co- 
Jour with thoſe of the upper part of the ſtalks, the 
plants make a pretty appearance, during their conti- 
nuance in flower. If the ſeeds of this . are ſown in 
the autumn, or are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 


came up early in the following ſpring, and theſe will- 
flower the beginning. of June; but thoſe ſown in the | 


ſpring will not flower until July. 
When the plants come up, they will require no. other 
Care than to keep them clean from weeds, and where 
they are too cloſe, to thin them, for they do not thrive 
when tranſplanted ; the ſeeds, therefore, ſhould be ſown 
where 7 to remain, 4 | | 
AMETHYSTINE is applied, in Antiquaty, to a kind of 
purple garment dycd of the hue of amethy/2. 
this ſenſe amethy/tine differed from Tyrian, as. well as 
op Þyacinthine purple, being a kind of medium between 


both. 
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AMI 


AMGAILA, ot AMGarLaM, in the Materia Medicr f 

the Ancients, a name given by Avicenna, and others, 'to 
a plant ſometimes called ACAXTHA Arabica, and leuca- 
cantha by the Greeks ; the roots of which. were called 
bunkon, and much uſed in medicine by the Arabian phy- 
ſicians. 
The amgaila, called alſo ſucaba, or zuca bai, is deſetibed 
as a prickly herb, having roots like thoſe of the cyprus, 
formed of ſeveral joints, or knots. They were uſed in 
ſtomachic and cardiac compoſitions, and were choſen by 
their lightneſs and good ſmell. 

AMIA, in Ichthyology, the name of a very large ſea-fiſh, called 
by ſome alſo glaucus, and by others leccia. It grows to u 
vaſt fize, and in figure reſembles the ſalmon. Is is very 
common in the Mediterranean, and grows to four or five 
feet long. 

Aula is alſo the name of a fiſh called, by ſome authors, 
pelamys, but different both from the pelamys ſarda, more 
uſually called ſimply pelamys, and from the pe/amys of the 
ancients, which was no other than the thynnus, or tunny- 
fiſh, at a certain time of its growth. 

This is, in ſhape and figure, very like the mackerel; it 

is common in the Mediterranean, and is brought to the 

markets of Italy, &c. 

The amia is a ſpecies of the scompeR, in the Linnzan 

— and alſo the name of a genus of abd¼ iE 
es. 

AMIABLE numbers, denote numbers which are mutually 
equal to the whole ſum of each others aliquot parts. — 
Such are the numbers 284 and 220. See NumBtrs. 

AMIANTHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 

of foſſils, of the claſs of the FIER ARI; the characters 
of which are, that the bodies of it are flexile and elaſtic, 
and compoſed of ſhort and abrupt filaments. See Tab. 
of Foſſils, Claſs 1. 
t has been a common error to confound the ſpecies of 
this genius one with another, and all with the ſeveral 
ſpecies of the aſbe/{os, the conſequence of which has 
been the loſs of the art of ſpinning and working the 
As BESros into incombuſtible cloth. 
Dr. Grew, in his Coſmologia Sacra, printed at London, 
ia Engliſh, in the year 1701, obſerves, that the amianthus 
is full of parallel threads like filk ſtuffs; and that it 
ſeems that diamonds, amianthus, and talc, both on ac- 
count of their hardneſs, and becauſe fire cannot ſpoil 
them, are compoſed of earthy and ſtony particles properly 
ſo called; and that it may be inferred from hence, that 
theſe bodies being of regular figures, are compoſed of 
regular atoms. 
ith regard to its medicinal virtues, not to ſpeak of the 
fabulous properties attributed to it by Pliny, and others, 

it is faid to reſiſt poiſon, and to cure the itch. 33 

It is the lighteſt and ſofteſt of all ſtones; its fibres are 

ſo flexible, that cloth has been made of them. It is in- 

diſſoluble by acids, and was long thought unfulible by 
fire, till Monſ. d' Arcet diſcovered, that by violent and 
long continued heat it is fuſible, and forms a black glaſs. 

By ſtrong heat it is whitened and hardened ſo as to 

ſtrike fire with ſteel, and become brittle. This ſtony 

concrete is of the talcky kind, Bough diftering from talc 
in its external appearance. The ſhorter filaments that 
ſeparate in the waſhing of the ſtone, may be made into 
paper in the common manner. For the method of its 
preparation ior manufacture into cloth, ſee Phil. Tranſ. 
N 273, and Dr. Lewis, in his edition of Neumann, 


30. 

| The ſpecies of this genus, at preſent known in the 
world, are four, two of which are, compoſed of larger, 
and two of finer or ſmaller filaments. 

AMICABLE e amicabilia, in Antiquity, are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to denote the ſeats in the Roman coutts, 
whereon the advocates were placed. Some think that 
theſe had but little title to the denomination of -amicavle, 
and therefore will have the word to be here uſed for 
the benehes whereon the aſſe//ors, ar thoſe called judices 

pedanei, were placed, 

AMICABLE compounder, amicabilis compeſitor, is uſed by 
ſome ancient LAw-writers, for an ARBITRATOR. 
MICABLE, or amiahle compounder, among the French, is 

5 a perſon who acts the part of a common friend, to re- 
concile two merchants or traders who have diſputes, or 
are at law together. He differs from the arbite;, in that, 
in order to make the two diſputants agree, he often pre- 
vails upon both to give yo ome part of their right or 
claim, which an arbiter, who performs the functions of 2 
judge, is not, it ſeems, at liberty to do. 

AMICABLE ſociety. See ASSURANCE, 

AMICIA. Sec ALMucium. 

AMICITIA.—Texure in AMICITIA, is applied in 4» 

cient Writers, to land granted Toh and of niere 
| will, to be enjoyed at the diſcretion of the 

onor. 


| AMICTUS, in our Ancient Writers, the uppermoſt of the 


9 * tix 


fix garments, worn by prieſts; the others are alba, cin. 

gulum, ſtola, manipulus, and plancta. It was tied round 

the neck, Ne inde ad linguam tranſeat mendacium; and 

covered the breaſt and heart, Ne vantates eogitet. 

This garment is otherwiſe called anabolagium ; ſometimes 

ambolagium, anagolagium, and humerale- In ancient Eng- 
liſh writers it is called amitte. | 

The ami is alſo worn by deacons, ſub-deacons, and aco- 

luthi, when they officiate at the altar. 


The prieſt and deacons, in fome dioceſes, wear amis | 
on their heads from All-faints to Eaſter ; though, by the | 


canons, they be expreſly forbid to wear the ami# without 

ſome conſiderable occaſion, 
Mr. Thiers, afierts, that the uſe of amis was intro- 
duced into the Latin church before the twelfth century. 
Dom. de Vert. maintatns the contrary; chiefly from a 
figure of St. Fermin, firſt biſhop of Amiens, fuppoſed to 
have ſuffered martyrdom towards the beginning of the 
ſeventh century, whereon he is repreſented 1n his pontifical 
habit, with the am/# on his head. | | 

AmicTvs, in Roman Aatiquity, denotes any upper garment 
worn over the tunica, | 

AMICULUM, in Antiquity, denoted an upper garment 
worn by the women. "The amiculum is faid to have dif- 
fered from the pallu; but wherein the preciſe difference 
lay does not appear. An amiculum was alſo in uſe among 
the men. This ſeems to have been the fame with the 
chlamys, or paludamentum. 

AMIDA, a god worſhipped by the Japaneſe, who has _ 
temples erected to him in the iſland of Japan, of whic 
the principal is at Jeddo. The Japaneſe have ſuch a con- 
dence in their idol Amida, that they hope to attain eter- 
mal felicity by the frequent invocation of his name. One 
of the figures of this idol is repreſented at Rome. 

AMID-SHIPS, a nautical term, denoting the middle of a 

| ſhip, either with regard to her length or breadth. 

AMIESTES, cotton cloths which come froni the Eaſt-Indies. 

AMILICTI, in the Chaldaic Theology, denote a kind of in- 
tellectual powers, or perſons in the divine hierarchy. 

The amilidti are repreſented as three in number, and 
conſtitute one of the tryads, in the third order of the 
hierarchy. 

AMINEUM acetum, a name by which ſome of the medical 
writers have called white-wine vinegar, to diſtinguiſh it 

from other kinds. See AMMINEA Uua. 

AMIRANTE, a great officer in Spain, anſwering to the 

lord high-admiral in England. 

AMISS drawing. See DRAWING, 

AMISSA, lex. See Lex 

AMITTERE legem terre, a law-phraſe, ſignifying the for- 

ſeiture of the right of ſwearing in any court or cauſe; 
or the becoming infamous. 
This is the puniſhment of a champion overcome, or 
yielding in the eombat; of jurors found guilty ina writ of 
attaint ; and of perſons outlawed, Vide Glanvil. lib. ii. 
and ſee the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. q. againſt perjury. 

AM-KAS, in 222 a name given to a ſpacious ſaloon in 
the palace of the great Mogul, where he gives audience 
to his ſubjects: and where he appears on ſolemn feſtivals 
with extraordinary magnificence. His throne is ſupported 
by ſix large ſteps of maſſy gold, ſet with rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds ; and eſtimated at 60,000,000/. 

AMMA, or Hamma, from awupa, vinculum, a girdle or 
truſs uſed in ruptures ; to hinder the inteſtines from bear- 
ing down too much, 

Amma, in Middle Age HTiters, denotes a ſpiritual mother. 


In this ſenſe, the word was chiefly underſtood of an abbeſs, 


or ſuperiot of a nunnery. . 
AMMAN, in the German and Belgie Poli 
judge who has the cognizance of civil cauſes. 
he word is alſo written mant. Lhus it occurs in writers 
on the French officers, where it ſtands for a notary, or 
arochial officer, who draws acts or inſtruments. 
AMMANNIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monog ynia 
clafs, in the Linnzan Fi {tem ; the characters of which are 
theſe; it has a bell-thaped empalement, divided at the 
brim into four ſlender parts; the flower hath no petals 
it has four ſlender ſtamina, which are inſerted in the em- 
palement ; the empalement afterward becomes a round 
capſule with four cells, which are filled with {mall ſeeds. 
Linnæus mentions three and Miller two ſpecies of it; the 
firſt grows naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica, from 
whence Dr. Houſton ſent the ſeeds to England, It grows 
about a foot high, with an upright ſquare ſtalk, and Jon 
narrow leaves, ſet in form of a triangle, whoſe baſe half 


ſurrounds it: * The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Vir- 


ginia and Carolina; this is an annual plant, which riſes 
about a foot high, with red ſucculent ſtalks, putting 
out {ide-branches, which grow oppoſite : the flowers are 
e ſingle from the wings, on the lower part of the 
ranches. | 

AMMI, in Botany 


„called ammoides, by Boerhaave. See 
Bisnor's /Fed. | 


| Anwar, or Semen Auuzos, a kind of aromatic ſeed, of 


cy, denotes a | 


| 


AMM 


ſome * in medicine; the produce of the plant above men- 

tioned, 

This ſeed is brought from the Levant : it is found to con- 

tain a great deal of eſſential oil, and volatile falt : and 

to be attenuating, aperitive, hyſteric, carminative, ce. 

r and alexipharmic ; being one of the four leſſer 

ot ſeeds. It expels wind, provokes the menſes, &c 

It is alfo thought to have the property of reſiſting poiſon, 

and to be good againſt the bites of 1 According 

to Lemery, the — takes its name ammeos, from aue 

arena ; its ſeeds bein very like grains of ſand. , 
AMMINEA uwva, in 1 à name given by the old wri. 

ters, to the grapes of a wild vine, common in the hedpes 

of Italy, and ſome othet places. They uſed to make wine 
of the grapes, which they mixed with other richer wines 
and had in common uſe. 

Some write the word taminca; inſtead of amminea. 
AMMITES, in Mineralogy, a kind of figured ſtone, of 4 
looſe open contexture, formed of a number of ſmall globu- 
lar ſtones, . 
Ammites is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ammo- 
nites: "The word is derived from Ajajadcy fand 5 becauſe the 
ammites appear to the eye as a compoſition of large ſand. 
The ammites is found in divers countries of Germany, &c, 
of different colours, as well as different degrees of hard- 
neſs. It bears a near reſemblance to the coccopes, 
AMMOCCETUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by Geſner, 
and ſome others, to the aMMoÞYTEs, or ſand-eel; called 
alſo tebtanus, by Schoneveldt and others. 
AMMOCHOSIA, from awucy ſand, and xtw, I lay along, 

in the Ancient Phy/ic, a kind of a remedy, or operation for 
drying the body, by lying along on warm ſand, and hay- 
ing the body covered with it. Some prefer falt for this 
purpoſe to ſand. 

AMMOCHRYSOS, from auyo;, ſand, and Xpuog, gold, 2 
name given by authors to a ſtone very common in Ger- 

many, and ſeeming to be compoled ot a golden ſand. It 

is of a yellow gold-like colour, and its particles are all y 

loſſy, being all fragments of a coloured talc. It is uſual 

o ſoft as to be eaſily rubbed to a powder in the hand 

ſometimes it requires grinding to powder In a mortar, or 

otherwiſe. It is alſo 1150 as ſand to ſtrew over writing. 

The Germans call it katzengold ; and there is another 

kind of it leſs common, but much more beautiful, con- 

fiſting of the ſame ſort of gloſſy ſpangles, but thoſe not 
of a gold colour, but of a bright red, like vermillion. 

AMMOCHYSUS, in Natural H:ftory, a kind of gem, ſup- 
poſed to be the fame with the venturine. ü 

AMMODYTES, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 
pent, called alſo /erpens cornutus by ſome, from certain 
protuberances in the head. It is about the ſize of the 
viper, and is of a yellowiſh or fand colour. Its head is 
ſhaped like that of the viper, but its jaws are wider ; and 
in the upper part of its head, it has a fort of wart-like 

excreſcence, which is ſuppoſed to reſemble a horn; and 
thence its name of /erpens cornutus, as it has its other of 
ammodytes or ſand- ſnake, from its ſand-like colour, or 
from its quality of ſometimes running under the ſands, 

It is found in Lybia, and in ſome parts of Italy. 
AMMODYTES, in Ichthyelogy, the name of a genus of fiſh, 
the characters of which, according to Artedi, are theſe: 
the branchio/tege membrane contains og. each fide ſeven 
bones, but theſe are, in great part, hid by the lamine of 
the branchia. The head is compreſſed, the body oblong 
and ſlender, nearly cylindrical, but a little compreſled, 
and it has no belly-fins. The fiſh is of the malacoptery- 
geous, or foft-hnned kind; and the characters of the ſpe- 
cies, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe : the lower jaw is 
the longeſt ; the lateral lines ace double, or two on each 
ſide : the pectoral fins have each twelve rays z the back- 
fin has fifty-four ; that of the anus twenty-eight: the 
tail is bifd, and has fifteen long rays; the mouth is 
toothleſs; the anus is nearer to the tail than the head. 
We call this fiſh the /and-ee! : Schoneveldt, the fehl. 
The fiſh is commonly found at about half a foot deep 
under the ſand, when the tide has run out, and caught there 
with iron hooks, with which the fiſhermen pull them 
out, 
The name is formed of apwog, ſand, and Turys, @ divers 
expreſſing the 2 of this creature, to dive into, or bu- 
7 itſelf under the ſand. | 
This genus belongs to the order of apodes, in the Linnæ- 

an ſyſtem. 

AMMON, or Hammon, in Antiquity, an epithet given to 
Jupiter in Lybia ; where was a celebrated temple of that 
deity under the denomination of Jupiter Ammon. 

There has been a great diſpute about the origin of this 

name.—Some deriye it from aww, /and, becauſe the 

temple was ſituate in the burning ſands of Lybia ; others 
borrow- it from the Egyptian anam, a ram; as having 
been firſt diſcovered by that animal.—Others my have 

| | non 
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to ſignify the ſun, originally derived from Ham; 
22 "in l he is * the ſun- beams. 
Plutarch ſays, that of all the Egyptian names which ſeemed 
| to have any correſpondence with the Zeus of Greece, 
Amon or Ammon, was the moſt peculiar and adequate. 
Bryant's Mythol. vol. i. p. 5: ; 
However this be, Jupiter Ammon was uſually fepreſente 
under the figure ot a ram; though in ſome medals he ap- 
pears of a human ſhape, having only two rams horns grow- 
ing out bencath his ears. 25 N 
AMMONIAC. Gum AMMONIAC, or, as it is ſometimes, 
though improperly, called ARMONIAC, is a kind of gum, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, and is faid to ouſe from an 
lliferous plant. 
—— * it is the juice of a kind of ferula, grow- 
ing in Barbary and that the plant which produces it was 
aſyllis. 
_ again plant whence it flows, metepion; and ays, 
the gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mo, nigh which it grows. But it is much to be queſ- 
tioned whether we have at preſent the eum ammoniacum 
deſcribed by the ancients ; and indeed theit deſcriptions of 
that drug ſeem to evince that we have not. 5 
The good ammoniac ought to be in dry drops, white 
within, yellowith without, eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſome- 
what bitter, and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſome- 
hat like garlick. It ſhould alſo be of a pale colour, and 
not mixed with any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or fand ; 
this by the Greeks wae called Nang, fragment. The 
other, which is full of ſtone or ſand, was called pugapa, 
p & Malte. | 4 : 
— fay, this gum ſerved the ancients for incenſe in 
their ſacrifices. It is a gm refin, from an ounce of 
which fix drams may be diflolved by ſpirit of wine, or 
fix drams two ſcruples and a half may be diſſolved by wa- 
ter. Neumann. 5 
It enters ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, as an attenuant 
and detergent, againſt diſorders ariſing from vicidities and 
grumes. Outwardly applied, it is a reſolutive and ſup- 
purative ; and, as ſome fay, will of itſelf draw out ſplinters, 
&c. This gum contains plenty of eſſential, or volatile 
wil, ſome phlegm, and earth. 
Some diſſolve the gum in vinegar, and other liquors, and 
call theſe lac ammoniaci ; much uſed in aſthmas, and ob- 
ſtructions of the lungs. It is frequently alſo given in pills. 
It is often adulterated with —_— _ 
AMMONIAC, ſal, is natural and artificial. 
AMMONIAC, Ji natural, is a natural ſalt, compoſed of 
marine acid, and of volatile alkali ; combinations of 
other falts with volatile alkalies are alſo called, from 
the name of this ſalt, ſal ummoniac, more uſually written 
armoniac. | . 
Anmmoniac, /al, naturak, uſed by the ancients, was found 


in the fands of Lybia, near the temple of Jupiter Am- 


mon, from whence it derives its name. It was ſuppoſed 
to be generated in theſe ſands from the urine of camels. 
Nor will this appear ſtrange, if we ſuppoſe theſe ſands 
to be naturally impregnated with common falt ; for then 
the urine of theſe animals, by the intenſe heat of the 
ſun, muſt cauſe a fermentation, which will unite the 
acid of the common ſalt with the urinous falt, and con- 
ſequently produce /a/ ammoniac. What the ancients 
called by this name is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of /a/ gem. 
M. Lemery had a ſalt taken from mount Veſuvius, which 
they call natural ſul ammoniac: It was of a compact ſub- 
ſtance, pretty ponderous, very white, and the inſide eryſ- 
talline ; it would not attract much humidity from the air, 
had no ſmell, was of an acid faline taſte, and very much 
like that of /a/ ammoniac. Hitt. de I Acad, Roy. des Scien. 
1705. | 

1 8 true modern /al mmi is never found native, at 
leaſt in any tolerable pure ſtate, or in ſuch quantities as 
to anſwer the demands of artiſts. HEE 
AMMONIAC, /al, artificial, or common {@/ ammoniacy is 
chiefly brought from Egypt; and though there is hardly 
a more common drug, it 1s but very lately we have known 
in what manner it is made. M. Lemery, who was con- 
ſul at Grand Cairo, in the year 1720, has given us the fol- 
lowing account. of the method uſed by the Egyptians, in 
making /a ammaniac, | 

Concerning / ammoniac (ſays he), I ſhall obſerve, 1. 
the matter. 2. "The vellels that contain it. 3 'The 
* diſpoſition of the furnaces: 4. Ihe manner of work- 
© ing. 5. "The quantity and uſe of that ſalt. 

* 1. The matter is pure foot, and nothing elſe ; but ſuch 
* as is ſwept from chimneys, where they burn tufts of 
© the dung of animals fed with ſtraw, which is the com- 
mon fuel of the country. Theſe tufts, which are im- 
* pregnated with alkaline and urinous ſalts, communicate 
© to the ſoot certain properties, which it could not be ex- 
© pected to receive from the ſmoak of wood or coal, and 
* yet are abſolutely neceſſary for the production of f 


© ammoniac. 
'2 
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AMMONIAC, /al, properties of» 


2. The veſſels which contain the matter, are exactly of 
the figure of bombs. They are large tound glaſs bot- 
tles, a foot and a half in diameter, with a neck two 
fingers in height. They cafe over thoſe bottles with a 
fat earth, and fill them with ſoot to four fingers ſhort of 
their neck, which continues void and open. They con- 
tain each about ſorty pounds of ſoot, which at the end 
of the operation, yield fix pounds or more of ſal ammo- 
niac; according the goodneſs of the ſoot. 

3. Lhe furnaces are built like our common ovens, ex- 
cepting that their vaults are perforated with ſeveral 
longitudinal clefts ; upon each cleft are four bottles; 
placed in ſuch a manner, that the bottom of the bottle 
being ſunk in, and expoſed to the action of the flame, 
only the neck of the bottle continues expoſed to the 
air, the parts of the cleft contained between the bot- 
tles being ſtrongly cloſed with cement. Every furnace 
has four clefts, and conſequently contains ſixteen bot- 
tles, and a very great laboratory conſiſts of eight fur- 
naces, diſpoſed in two rooms 1 that there are at once 
an hundred and twenty - eight bottles employed. 

4+ In each furnace, for three days and nights ſuc- 
ceſſively, there is kept up a conſtant fire, made of the 
dung of animals, mixed with ſtraw. The firſt day the 
thick phlegm of the ſoot exhales in a thick fume 
through the neck of the bottle. On the ſecond, the 
acid and alkaline falts being ſublimed, coaleſce and 
harden near the necks of the bottles. The third da 
the coagulation continues, depurates, and is finiſhed. 
In the mean time, they make a ſmall hole in the ſide, 
a little below the neck of each bottle, to ſee if the 
matter be ſufficiently baked, and all the falt ſublimed. 
After making theſe obſervations, they carefully ſtop the 
hole with lute, and open it from time to time as they 
lee occaſion, When the operation is finiſhed, they 
take out the fire, break the bottles, and ſeparate the 
aſhes from the ſublimed maſs, or /a/ ammoniacy which 
is a round, white, tranſparent ſubſtance, three or four 
fingers thick, 

5. In two towns of the Delta, near each other, a 
league from the city of Munſore, there are twenty- 
hve large laboratories, and ſome ſmall ones, which 
make every year hfteen hundred, or two thouſand quin- 
tals of /al ammoniac. In all Egypt beſide there are but 
three laboratories more, two of which are alſo in the 
© Delta, and the other in Grand Cairo, which do not pro- 
* duce above twenty or thirty quintals of this ſalt.” Mem. 
de PAcad, Roy. des Scienc. 1720. 

Some, however, doubt, whether ſo prodigious a quan-' 
tity of ſoot can be furniſhed by ſuch a country as Per 
whoſe climate is ſo warm, that fires are only uſed for 
culinary purpoſes, and for bagnios. and therefore con- 
clude, that the Egyptians have had the addreſs to keep 
the proceſs a ſecret from the Europeans, and that they 
uſe ſome other materials than ſoot ; and it is ſaid, thar 
very good ſul ammoniac may be made without any foot at 


c 


Ammoniac ſalt is principally uſed by whiteners of copper- 
veſſels, and goldimiths; and is a noted drug with che- 
milts and phyſicians. F. Sicard, a miſſionary, and an 
eye-witnels, ſays, they add a little ſea-falt and urine of 
beaſts. M. de PAcad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720. 

See the method of making /a/ ammoniac in Egypt, as 
communicated by Dr. Linnæus, from his pupil Dr. Haſſel- 
quiſt. His account does not eſſentially differ from that 
above recited. Phil. Lranſ. vol. li. NV 48. ann. 1760, 


AMMONIAC is ſomctimes made by the chemiſts, of urine, 


ſea-falt, and wood-ſoot, boiled into a maſs, and then ſub- 
limed. 
We are told, that at the works carried on lately at New- 
caſtle, ſal ammoniac was made from bittern and urine g 
and it is farther ſald, that from one hundred weight of ſalt 
made from bittern, told under the name of Epſom ſalt, and 
three hogſheads of urine, hfty-fix pounds of /al ammoniac 
may be procured: 
It is foluble in four times 
its quantity of water; and if the ſolution be duly eva- 
porated, it ſhoots into thin fibrous ſubſtances, reſem- 
bling feathers. Sal ammoniac neither coagulates milk, 
nor changes the colour of a ſolution of ſublimate. It 
makes a conſiderable efferveſcence with the vitriolic acid, 
attended with a great degree of cold. Expoſed to a 
conſiderable heat, it totally ſublimes ; and it previouſly 
round with metallic, and certain other ponderous ſub- 
—— elevates ſome part of them along with itſelf, 
and concretes with the reſt into a maſs, which expoſed 
to a moiſt air, readily flows into a liquor. Mixed with 
a due quantity of alkaline falts, it yields, by a ſmall de- 
ree of heat, two-thirds its weight of pure volatile al- 
Elli what remains in the ſubliming vellel, being diſ- 
ſolved in water, and cryſtallized, readily aſſumes the 
form of cubical cryſtals, like thoſe of common ſalt, the 
properties of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes. Sal — 
mixe 
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mixed with nitre, and injected into a red-hot crucible, | 


boils up, and emits flaſhes of light, and thus betrays its 
animal origin. Sublimed in a retort, with double its 
icht of chalk, it is laid to be increaſed in its weight. 
See Mem. de l' Acad, des Scienc. 1735: 
In this operation, as M. Duhamel has obſerved, a true 
decompoſition of the /a/ ammoniac takes place by the in- 
tervention of the chalk ; which combining with the acid 
of the ſalt, diſcharges its fixable air. This again com- 


| bines with the volatile alkali of the ſal ammoniac, and 


occaſions that increaſe of weight, which Duhamel, and 
other chemiſts, erroneouſly aſcribed to a part of the cal- 
careous earth carried off during the operation. 

A mixtnre of quick-lime aud /a! ammoniac ſet to ſublime, 
affords an exceeding penetrating ſpirit, but gives nothing 
in the form of a ſolid falt : if the quantity of lime be con- 
ſiderable, a volatile alkaline part of the /a/ ammoniac will 
be almoſt totally abſorbed by it. 

The volatile alkali obtained by this proceſs is called vo- 
latile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac; as it is cauſtic, or uncom- 
bined with fixabls air, it is always in a liquid ſtate. 
Moreover, fixed alkali, either vegetable or mineral, and 
moſt metallic ſubſtances, are capable of decompoting /a/ 
ammoniac. 

Laſtly, of all falts, ſa! ammoniac moſt intenſely cools the 
water, in which it is diſſolved, whoſe coldneſs in hot wea- 
ther equals that of water ready to freeze. 

From what has been faid, it appears that /al ammoniac 
is a neutral falt, compounded of a volatile alkaline falt, 
and an acid. | 
The ſal ammoniac derives its name from the various kinds 
of acid forming the compoſition. And accordingly we 
have /al ammoniac anima nitrous, vitriolic, and vegetable, 
denoting the different combinations of volatile alkali with 
theſe acids reſpectively. That formed by volatile alkali 
and vinegar, is called ſprrit of Mindererus. 

But it muſt be. obſerved, that ſal ammoniac is a very dif- 
ferent ſubſtance from moſt of the preparations made from 
it; for when alkaline falts are mixed with the crude /. 
ammoniac, they abſorb the acid, which renders the /a/ 
ammoniac neutral ; and then the volatile urinous falts, 
being freed from the acid, riſe in diſtillation. 

Boerhaave ſays, that /a/ ammoniac preſerves all animal 
ſubſtances from putrefaction; that its brine penetrates 
into the moſt minute parts ; and that it is the nobleſt 
aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, ſtimulant, errhine, ſter- 
nutatory, diaphoretie, ſudorihc, antiſeptic, and diuretic, 
It is made uſe of in ſundry mechanic buſineſſes, by the 
dyers and glaſs-makers, but eſpecially by thoſe who work 
on metals, for the purpoſe of foldering. | 

There are ſeveral preparations of this ſalt made uſe of in 
the preſent practice of phyſic, as, | 


AMMONIAC, ſal, volatilc, made by ſubliming /a/ ammoniac, 


mixed with ſalt of tartar. It is uſed for pocket ſmelling- 
bottles; but Boerhaave, with the greateſt appearance of 


reaſon, condemns the cuſtom of ſmelling to theſe ſalts as 


highly pernicious. Some put aromatics into the retort, 
which give it a more agreeable ſmell. It is preſcribed in 
malignant fevers as a ſudorific. 


AMMONIACI, ex falisgſpirit of ſal ammoniac. This 


is a ſpirit diſtilled from /a/ ammoniac, mixed with falt of 
tartar, or pot-aſh, and diſſolved in a proper quantity of 
water. Some uſe lime inſtead of falt of tartar, in order 
to increaſe its volatility z but this ſhould never be uſed 
internally. 

The aqua regia, with which ſo many experiments are 
made, particularly in diflolving gold, is made from /«/ 
ammoniac and nitre. But the moit celebrated medicine 
now in the ſhops from this ſubſtance, is the 

Spiritus fob 5 volatilis _—_ 8 called al volatile, 
the oily ſpirit of volatile ſalt. This is a ſpirit diſtilled from 


ſal ammoniac, ſalt of tartar, and ſpirit of wine, impreg- 


nated with aromatic oil. I here is alſo the 


AMMONIACI, fpiritus ſalis, ſuccinatis, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, | 


with amber ; which is reckoned to be cephalic, and ex- 
ceedingly well ſuited to all nervous indiſpoſitions; its doſe 
is from ten drops to forty. 


AMMONIAC, fixed, is a name piven to the re/iduum formed | 


by decompoſing ſal ammoniac, with a calcareous earth. 
It is a falt compoſed of that earth, and marine acid. 


AMMONIACUM regeneratum, in Chemiſtry, a name given 


to a vers of ſal ammoniac, procured by chemiſtry from its 

nciples. 

he method of preparing it is this: take four ounces of 
alkaline ſpirit of /a/ ammoniec, dilute it with three times 
its weight of water, in a tall glaſs, and drop in ſpirit of 
fea-falt, till the alkali is ſaturated, and no more effer- 
veſcencc happens. The ſaturation being nicely hit, the 
liquor will be ſeentleſs, and of the taſte of /a/ ammo- 
»iac; let it be filtrated and evaporated, and it will ſhoot 


. out a fine any ſalt; or if it be evaporated to a dry- 


neſs, a white falt will remain, and either one or the 
other of theſe will be found * be true genuine /a/ am- 


— 
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moniac, capable of riſing in flower, and i 
wu of nv 1 ſal — ; der 1 
e volatile alkali of animal and vegetable 
which of itſelf 3 N 2 1 
determined, by the acid of ſea-ſalt, into a ſemi-volatile 
ſea- ſalt; hence the chemical rule, that acids are capabi 
of determining alkalies into their own nature, * hs 
receive confirmation, while the alkali either gives fixed 
neſs, or volatility, as itſelf is fixed, or volatile; ind 
therefore, as a large quantity of volatile alkali is conti- 
nually generated from putrefied animals and vegetables, if 
there was in nature a ſpirit of ſea- ſalt floating about in ſe- 
veral places, ſal ammoniac would, in theſe — be con- 
tinually produced; and the ſame ſpirit meeting with a 
fixed alkali, produced from the aſhes of vegetables, would 
immediately produce a true fixed ſea-falt, as appears b 
the proceſs of the bo np ſea-falt. a 
But though it is ealy to manifeſt theſe fixed alkalies b 
experiments, yet it is very difficult to ſhew the exiſtence 
of ſuch acids in nature, unleſs we had the ſecret of Mr 
Boyle, who, in his treatiſe of Mechanical Experiments, 
declares, that by a ſecret and long continued digeſtion, 
ſea-ſalt may be fo diſpoſed as to part with its vr. by a 
gentle heat, and that before its water, and without an 
— of any other ſubſtance, Boerh. Chem. part ii, 
201. 


or the chemical hiſtory of this ſubſtance, ſee Neumann's 
Works, p. 312. | 


AMMONIS, cornu, in Natural Hiſtory. See Cok uu Am- 


Mmonts. 


AMMONITZ, in Natura! Hiſtory. See SNAKE-/fone, 


and Phil. Lranſ. abr. vol. x. part ii. p. 641. 


AMMOSCHISTA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a —=_ of ſtones, 
0 


of a laminated ſtructure, and ſplitting 
or into flat plates. g 
The 9 are * harſh, and rough ſtones, ef 
a very looſe texture, appearing ſomethin rous. 
They are conſiderably heavy, and — of 1 
coarſe, and obtuſely angular RTT, ſurrounded, and in 
part held together, by a looſe earthy ſpar. They are 
very ſoft, and friable in the maſs, but much more fo 
_ reduced = oy __ They make a violent ef- 
rveſcence with aqua fortis, and will not eaſily ſtri 
3 9 85 ly ſtrike fire 
The ſpecies of ammoſchiſta are ſix. 


y horizontally, 


AMMUNITION, in general, ſignifies all forts of warlixe 


ſtores and proviſions, more eſpecially powder and ball. 
The word is amonitie, which, according to Du-Cange, 
72 uſed in the corrupt ſtate of that language for b 
ence. | | 
Ammunition, or gun-powder, may be prohibited to be 
- rted at the king's pleaſure, Xi 12 Car, [I. cap. 4. 
1% 
By 1 Jac, II. cap. 8. ſect. 2. ammunition, arms, utenſils of 
war, or gun- powder, imported without licence from his 
majeſty, are to be forfeited with treble the value, Such 
licence obtained, except for the furniſhing his majeſty's 
public ſtores, is to be void, and the offender to incur a 
premunire, and be diſabled to hold any office from the 
crown. 
Whoever is curious to know the quantity of ammunition 
neceſſary for the fiege of a place, may conſult the che- 
valier de St. Julian's treatiſe De la Forge de Vulcain ; 
and the quantity requiſite for the defence of a place, 
will be found, in Suireg. de St. Remy's Memoires d'Ar- 


tillerie. 


AMMUNITION-bread, ſhoes, &c. what is provided for, and 


diſtributed to, the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon. 


2 an officer has ſo many ratios of ammunition- breach 
C. 


AMNA, in Phyſcal Writers, denotes the water found ia 


limy foils, and which is conſequently tinged with a whitiſh 
colour, 2s in many places of England, 


In this ſenſe, Paracelſus ſpeaks of the medical virtues and 


uſes of amna. 


AMNESTY, or AmnisTyY, from a, not, and wacuat { 


remember, a kind of general pardon, which a prince grant> 
to his ſubjects, by a treaty or edit, wherein he declares, 
that he forgets and annuls all that is paſt, and promiſes 
not to make any farther enquiry into the fame. . 
The word is awnnriz, amneſtia; which was the name ©! 
an ancient law of this kind, paſſed by Thraſybulus upon 
the expulſion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens. An- 
docides, an Athenian orator, whoſe life is written Þy 
Plutarch, and of yoo we have an edition of the ye! 
1575, gives us, in his Oration Myſteries, a mu 
f the amneſty, and the oaths ſs 3 1 1 
Amneſties are uſually practiſed upon reconciliations of the 
ſovereign with his people, after rebellions, general defcc- 
tions, &c . ; | 
Amneſty is either general and unlimited, or particular and 
reſtrained, though moſt commonly univerſal, without 
condition or exceptions : ſuch as that which paſſed in 
1Crmany, 


AM O 


Germany, at the peace of Oſnaburg, in the year 
1648. 


Amneſty, in a more limited ſenſe, denotes a pardon granted | 


by a prince to his rebellious ſubjects, uſually with ſome 
exceptions : ſuch was that granted by king Charles II. at 
his reſtoration. 5 : 
Ammeſty alſo, in a military ſenſe, ſignifies the pardon 
granted by a ſovereign to deſerters, on condition of their 
rejoining their regiments. 2. 
AMNIMO DAR, in A/rology, the planet that rectifies a 
eniture, or rather a method of rectifying a nativity, and 
finding the preciſe degree in the horoſcope at the time of 
of an infant's birth, from the condition of the planet, 
which had the rule in the laſt preceding conjunction, or 
oppoſition of the luminaries. Vital. Lex, Math. 
AMNIOS, or Amn1on, in Anatomy, the innermoſt mem- 
brane wherewith the Fus in the womb is immediately 
inveſted. 
The word ſeems to be derived from aug, a lamb; q. d. 
is agnina, lamb's Min. 
* N is a nfl ſoft, thin, tranſparent membrane j 
making part of the ſecundine, and lying under the ch 
The exiſtence of the allantois in human ſubjects is queſ- 
tioned; but the amnios is found in all animals both vivi- 
parous and oviparous. Dr. Hunter ſays, that the am- 
1ios, viewed in the microſcope, appears to have blood- 
veſſels, but that _ are really lymphatics. ; 
It contains a limpid liquor, like a thin jelly-broth ; which, 
becauſe the ſtomach of the tus is always ſo and full of it, 
is ſuppoſed to be the matter of its nouriſhment. 
But authors differ widely as to the quantity and quality of 
the liquor of the amnios. 
The liquor of the amuios, according to Mr, Monro, ſerves 
to keep the fetus and its membranes ſoft and extenſible, 
hinders them from cohering, and defends the fetus from 
preflure and other violence, which it needs moſt to be 
rotected from, while its parts are very tender. 

t is a queſtion, however, whether the liquor of the am- 
nios be a proper food for the fatus. Mr. Monro is of 
opinion, that whether the liquor of the amnios be in a 
ſound or in a morbid ſtate, it appears to be very ill cal- 
culated for ſerving as food to be taken into the ſtomach of 
a fetns. 

17 is alſo controverted, whether the 2 2 of the amniss 
paſſes into the ſtomach of the tus. r. Monro aſſerts, 
that the liquor of the amines does not paſs into the ſto- 
mach of the fetus ; and anſwers the arguments _—— 
by ſeveral learned men for the contrary opinion. Medic. 

ſſ. Edinb. vol. i. and ii. 

On its outſide lies the u/lantois, or urinary membrane. In 
ſome ſubjects, the urinary membrane and chorion ſtick fo 
cloſe to one another, that they appear to be but one, 
The amnios hath all its veſſels from the ſame origin as the 
chorion. 

See ſome obſervations, proving that the fw7rs is in part 
nouriſhed by the /iquor amnit, by Malcolm Fleming, 
M. D. Philoſ. Tranſact. vol. xlix. part i. N 42. an. 


1755. 
AMNIS ataliſatus, among Chemiſts, denotes water impreg- 
nated with an alkalious quality, by ng through a 
limy or other alkaline ſubſtance under ground. 
This amounts to much the fame with what Paracelſus 
calls AMNA. 
AMNITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name uſed by ſome for 
the hammitcs, or ſpawn-ſtone, a ſtone ſuppoſed to be 
compoſed of the petrified ſpawn of fiſhes ; but they are 
— reality, a congeries of ſmall STALAGMIT #, or drop- 
ones. | 
AMOEBZEUM, in the Ancient Poctry, denotes a kind of 
poem, or compotition, wherein two parties ſpeak alter- 
nately in the fame number of verſes, but ſo as that the 
who anſwers, either goes beyond or contradicts the 
other, 
The word is auh, al, ſignifying mutual or alternate. 
Hence alſo we meet with epi/to/& amæbæ. Such, e. g. 
are thoſe of tos f and Trajan. | 


highly for its medicinal virtues. It is commonly claſſed 
among the /eeds. | | 
The commentators on Pliny and Dioſcorides, have ne- 
ver been able to agree upon the ancient amomum; the 
generality of them ſecł it in fruits different from our's. 
Some will have the roſe of Jericho paſs for it. —F. Ca- 
melli is poſitive he has diſcovered the real amomum of 
Dioſcorides, and that it is the tugns Or birao, Or caropi, 
growing in the Philippine iſlands z the grains or berries 
= are worn by the natives about their necks; 
both on account of their agreeable odour, and of their 
ſuppoled virtue in preſerving from infection, curing the 
fing of the ſcolopendra, &c. Phil. Tranſ. N. 248. 
Scaliger is confident, that the amomum of the ancients 
was not a truit, but the wood itſelf which bore ſome 
reiemblance to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly 
uſed in embalming of bodies; and hence, lays he, the 
term MUMMY was given to the body of Egyptians, em- 
balmed with it. On this account, likewiſe, all medi- 
cines and unguents uſed in the embalming and preſerving 
of dead bodies, were called amomia. 
Ihe ancient amomum was of divers kinds; but the Ar- 
menian was moſt eſteemed. It was a heater, drier, and 
aſtringent ; uſed as a narcotic, to appeaſe pain, cute 
poiſonous bites, inflammation of the eyes, &c. 
'The true amomum of the ancients reſembles the muſcat 
grape, and grows like it, in cluſters; it is about the big- 
neſs of a large chich-pea, round, membranous, and di- 
vided into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown an- 
gular grains ; of a very ſtrong aromatic taſte and ſmell ; 
and is of the cardomum kind. 
This fruit is brought from the Eaſt Indies ; and makes 
part of the compoſition of Venice treacle. It is of a hot, 
ſpicy taſte and ſmell. 
Beſides this, there is likewiſe another paler ſeed, which 
bears the name amomum ; but neither this nor the former 
are much uſed in phyſic. 
The modern amomum, uſed in the ſhops, under the de- 
nomination of amomum vulgare, or amomum officinarum, 
appears to be the ſeed of the % n or fium of the an- 
cients, anſwering to what in Engliſh we call baſtard-/tone 
PARSLEY. 
It is eſteemed a powerful diuretic, and is good in all ne- 
phritic caſes. It is alſo commended as an apperient in 
eneral, and preſcribed in obſtructions of the liver and 
— and in ſuppreſſions of the menſes. The people 
in ſome parts of England bruiſe the ſeeds, and give them 
in warm ale, in colics; but thoſe of caraway, or aniſe, 
are better. Sce SKIRRET. 


AMOR/ZEANS, from , 4:xit, a ſect or order of gemaric 


doctors or commentators on the Jeruſalem Talmud. 

The word is otherwiſe written amor&i, and amoraite, 
amwraim.— The amoreans are allo called, by Scaliger, 
ſophiſte ; by Alting, ywwuonoy, or, ſpeakers of /entences ; 


by Bartoloccius, d:centes, or diſceptantes, becauſe they 


conferred and diſputed together in a ſcholaſtic manner. 
The amor &ans ſucceeded the mi/chnic doctors, They ſub- 
liſted 250 years; and were ſucceeded by the /ebur ans. 


AMORE, in /chthyolcgy, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 


which there are three ſpecies. 1. The amore pixuma. 
2. The amore guacu. And, 3. The amore tinga. 

The amore pixuma has a very broad head, and a very large 
mouth, but has no teeth. Its body is oblong, and its 
back and ſides are of a duſky iron colour. *o belly, 
which is protuberant, is white. Its ſkin is ſoft; and it 
has ſeven fins, beſides the tail, which is rounded at the 
end. Its fleſh is firm, and well-taſted. 

The amore guacu is, like the former, of an oblong figure; 
but it grows to ſix inches in length. Its head is thick, 
its gills large, and its mouth is furniſhed with ſmall teeth. 
Its eyes are ſmall, their pupil black, and the iris yellow. 
It has ſeven fins beſides the tail, which is long, and 
rounded at the end. This tpecies is covered with ſome - 
what large ſcales, and is of a ruſty iron colour, but ſome- 
what paler on the belly than on any other parts. 

The amore tinga is of the fame ſhape with the former, 


AMOGABARI, à kind of ancient Spaniſh ſoldiery, in 
great repute for their bravery. — Theſe are otherwiſe de- 
nominated, by ſome writers, a/mugaveira. 

AMOGLOSSUS, in Ichthyology, a name of a peculiar kind 
of flat fiſh, ſomewhat reſemb ing the ſoal, and called in 
lome parts of England, the /antern. It is of a very ſlen- 
der, pellucid, and white body, never exceeds three 
inches in length, and is exceedingly ſmooth to the touch, 
being covered. only with a number of very thin ſcales, 
which fall off on touching it. Its fleſh is very finely taſt- 
ed, and requires very little dreſſing. 

Mol is uſed, by the Dutch — 2 far what we other- 
wiſe call Jamaica pepper. 

AMOMUM, in Betuny. See GinGeR, 

AMOMUM of Pliny. See SOLANUM, 

AMOMUM, in the Materia Medica, a ſmall and rich aro- 
matic fruit, growing in bunches like grapes, valued N 
Vor. I. N* 15, 5 | 


but is much ſmaller, and is covered with whitiſh ſcales 
all over, but ſpotted with brown ſpots. Its tail is brown, 
and waved with ditterent degrees of that colour. All the 
three ſpecies are eaten, but the firſt is eſteemed the beſt. 
They are caught about the American ſhores. Marcgrave's | 
Hiſt. Braſil. | | 
AMORPHA, hard indigo, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 4 
Bitanvr, a genus of plants belonging to the dad 
docandria clats, of which the characters are: the flowers are 
of the butterfly kind, having an oval concave ſtandard, 
but no wings, or keel ; this is inſerted between the two 
upper ſegments of the empalement ; the germen after- 
ward becomes a reflexed, moon-{haped pod, having one 
cell, in which are lodged two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, We 
know but one ſpecics of this genus. 
This ſhrub grows naturally in Carolina, where formerly 
the inhabitants made a coarſe fort of indigo from the 


2U | young 


AMP 
ng ſhoots, which occaſioned their giving it the title 


of baſtard indigo. 

It riſes with many irregular ſtems to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, with very long winged leaves, in ſhape 
like thoſe of the common AcActa. At the extremity 
of the ſame year's ſhoots, the flowers are produced in 
long flender ſpikes, which are very ſmall, and of a deep 
purple colour. After the flowers are paſt, the en 
turns to a ſharp pod, having two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds ; 
but theſe do not ripen in England. 

This ſhrub is become very common in all the gardens 
and nurſeries near London, where it is propagated as a 
flowering ſhrub; for the ornament of the ſhrubbery. It 
is generally propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which in one year will make good roots, an 
may then be taken off and planted, either in the nurſery, 
or the places where they are deſigned to remain. 

AMORTIZATION, or AMoRTISEMENT, in Law, the 
act of turning lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating 
or transferring them to ſome corporation, guild, or fra- 
ternity, and their ſucceſſors. 3 
The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguiſh. 
See EXTINGUISHMENT. 

'The term is alſo uſed for the licence or privilege which 
the king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch a corpo- 
ration, &c. thus to receive lands in MORTMAIN 3 which 
otherwiſe they cannot do.— There is always ſuppoſed to 
be ſome fine or acknowledgment paid to the king, or the 
lord, in conſideration hereof; to make them ſatisfaction 
for ſeveral incidental dues and profits, which would have 
fallen to them in the common way; which are hereby 
cut off. 

This practice was borrowed from the ancient Lex Pap:- 
ria, whereby it was forbidden to conſecrate any land to 
religious uſes without the conſent of the people. 

AMOS, or the Prophecy of Amos, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament. This prophet boldly remonſtrates againſt 
the crying fins that prevailed among the Iſraelites; and 
reproves the people of Judah for their ſenſuality and in- 
juſtice. He terrifies them both with frequent threat- 
nings, and pronounces that their ſins will at laſt end in 
the ruin of Judah and Iſrael. He begins with denun- 
ciations of judgment and deſtruction againſt the enemies 
of the Jews, and concludes with promiſes of reſtoring 
= - of David, and of erecting the kingdom of 

hriſt. 

AMOVING, the act of removing or expelling another 
from his place, office, or the like. We have ſtatutes for 
amoving papiſts out of London and Weſtminſter, and 
ten miles round the fame. 1 W. and M. cap. 9. 

AmMovING @ guardian, amodends cuftode. See CUSTODE. 

AMPANA, in Botany, a name given, in the Hortus Mala- 
baricus to a genus of plants, ſince deſcribed by Linnæus, 

under the name of hoRꝰssus. | 

AMPELIS, in Botany, the vine. See VINE, 

AMPELIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, the name 
of a genus of birds of the order of the paſſeres ; the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue is 
furniſhed with a rim, or margin, all round ; the beak 1s 
of a convex form, and ſtraight. . There are feven ſpecies. 

AmPELIs is alſo the name of a bird, of the magpye-kind, 
called by ſome GARRULUS Bohemicus, See ROLLER. 

AMPELITES, canal-coal, in Natural Hiſtory, a black bitu- 
minous ſubſtance, called allo FHARMACITIS, and nearly 
reſembling pit-coal, infomuch, that the difterence be- 
tween them is ſcarce ſenſible. Accordingly, Theophraſ- 
tus gives its deſcription under the claſs of theſe coals; 
and Dr. Woodward ſeems of the ſame opinion. The 
ampelites of the ſhops, according to him, is the fame 
with our canal coal found in Lancaſhire. 
It differs from the common pit coal, in that it is more 
friable and fat; and alfo leſs compact and folid; 

which, it muſt be owned, does not agree with Wood- 
ward's deſcription of canal-coal, which he repreſents as 
very fine and hard, ſo as to take a pretty good poliſh, 
The beſt, according to Dioſcorides, is that of a black 
colour, 8 {mall pieces of the /apis piceus, or pit- 
coal, equally gloſſy on all ſides, though when kneaded 
up with a little oil, it readily melts. 
It is found in many parts of England, in the fame places 
with pit-coal. It is alſo to be met with in a quarry near 
Alengon, in France. It is uſed by IA. &c. 
to ſmear their vines with, againſt vermin, and is endued 
with a drying diſcuſſive power; on which account it is 
alſo uſed for the dying of hair. 
It makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis. Being ap- 
plied to the belly, it is reputed good for killing worms. 
it is capable of a fine poliſh, and for that reaſon is 
2 into vaſt number of toys, as ſnuff-boxes, and the 
ike. 
Ampelites is by ſome called vine-earth, becauſe it kills the 


 AMPELOGRAPHIA, the natural hiſtory, 


AMP 


or deſcription 
of the vine, 


The word is originally compounded of aumtg a bin- 
Phil Jones Hache as publiſhed | 
il. James Sachs publi an Ampelo aphia ſeu 
Vitis viniferæ ejuſque partium con/ideratio - 
Ural? 166 1 10. 1 i a 65 
AMP ER, a local term uſed in Eſſex for a tumor or phleg- 
mon. In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written ampor. K 
AMPERES, from auen on both ſides, in Antiquity, a kindof 
veſſels, wherein each mariner wrought two oars at the ſame 
time, one with the right-hand, and the other with his left, 
anſwering to our (cullers. This is alſo called amphericum. 
AMPHIARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a neutral or dubious 
kind of articulation ; diſtinguiſhed from the diarthro/; 
in that it has no conſpicuous motion; and from the ,. 
narthrofis, in its not being without ſenſible motion. 
The word is derived from aug both, and aplpuorg, arti. 
culation, the amphiarthrofis being compounded of both 
the other ſorts. Whence ſome alſo call it diarthreſis h- 
narthroidalis. 
Of this kind is the articulation of the ribs with the ver. 
tebræ; and that of the carpus with the metacarpus. 
AMPHIBALUM, among Middle Age Writers. See Au- 
PHIMALLUM. 
AMPHIBIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the third claſs of ani. 
mals, whoſe eflential characters are, according to Lin- 
nzus, that they have either a naked, or elſe a ſcal body, 
with no grinders, or dentes molares, their teeth all ſharp 


and pointed, and without radiated fins; or, their heart 
— ut one ventricle, and they reſpire through their 
ungs. 


This claſs is divided into three others, viz. reptiles, ſer- 
pents, and the ſwimming amphibia, comprehending 24 
genera, and 289 ſpecies. | 
AMPHIBIOUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a term applied to a 
ſort of animals which live both on land and in the wa-' 
ter ; that is, which breathe the air, but paſs part of their 
time in the water, as affording them their chief food. 
The word comes fromapps, utrumgque, both ways and Fu, 
vita, life; as living in either place. | 
Such are the frog, caſtor, otter, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, crocodile, 
&c.—Moſt of the amphibious kind, the caſtor and otter 
excepted, have peculiar proviſions in their ſtructure, to 
fit them for ſo various a way of living; particularly in 
the heart, lungs, foramen ovale, &c. 
In ſome of theſe animals, as the frog, tortoiſe, &c. the 
heart has but one cavity, with an artery to receive the 
blood coming out of it, and a vein to convey it thither. 
in others, the foramen vale appears to be ſtill open for 
the paſſage of the blood from the vena cava to the arte- 
ria venoſa, without the help of breathing. 
In the ca/tor diſſected by the academiſts of Paris, though ' 
the foramen was not found actually open, yet the marks 
of it appeared; and the cauſe of its cloſure might well 
enough be accounted for, from the animal's having been 
detained a good while from the water, by which the 
part having been in diſuſe cloſed up. In the OrTER 
the caſe is difterent; there is no appearance of any 
thing like a foramen, and hence the neceſſity the creature 
is under of riſing, from time to time above water, to take 
in air. Phil. Tranſ. N? 124. 
The ſtructure of the feet of the casTor pronounces it 
amphibious at firſt ſight, the fore-feet being formed like 
thoſe of terreſtrial animals, who hold their food in their 
feet, e. gr. ſquirrels, while the hind feet are faſhioned 
after the manner of river-fowl, with webs or membranes 
between the toes, as the gooſe, duck, &c. 
A great part of the fly-kind may be faid, in one ſenſe, to 
be amphibious, Gnats drop their eggs in water, where 
hatching, the young live and breathe after the manner 
of fiſhes, till at length undergoing a metamorphoſis, they 
take wing, quit their native element, and become inha- 
bitants of the air, May not ſwallows alſo be ranged un- 
der this claſs, which have been ſometimes found to pals 
their winter aſleep under water, from which the warmth 
of the ring awakes, and calls them forth ? 
Elias Geiſsler has written expreſly concerning amp 
animals. M. Ottwald of Dantzick has left behind him 
anatomical obſervations on amphibious animals. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves that properly ſpeaking, there are 
no amphibious animals; for that fiſh cannot live long 
without air, though much longer than men. See two 
ingenious diſſertations on this ſubject by Dr. Parſons, in 
the Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. 1766. 
The term amphibious is ſometimes alſo extended to men, 
who have the faculty of living a long time undy 
water. 
We have divers inſtances of ſuch amphibious men ; the 
molt remarkable is of a Sicilian named the Fi/h-C/a5, 


worins that creep upon vines. 
Libavius has treated at large of the terra ampelites. 
2 : 8 


Kircher relates, that by a long habitude from his youll, 
he had ſo accuſtomed himſelf to live in water, that h 
nature ſeemed to be quite altered ; fo that he lived rather 

atter 


AMP 


he manner of a fiſh than a man, See Brydone's 
jth vol. i. p. 77.— The PEARL-fi/hers alſo arrive at a 
ſurpriſing art of this kind. 
AMPHIBIOUS plants. See PLANTS, 
AMPHIBIOUS bipes. Sce SIREN. ; 
AMPHIBLES ROIDES, in Anatomy, a tunic, or coat of 
the eye, more uſually called reting. 
The word is compounded of aug, fArnrgor, net, and 
11900 form 3 on account of its net-like texture ; whence 
the Latins alſo call it ret/formis. 985 
AMPHIBOLOGY, or AMPHIBOLIA, in Grammar, a fault 
in language, whereby it is rendered obſcure, and liable to 
be 22 in a double ſenſe. 
The word comes from aupiConrg, ambiguous, and aoyoe, 
ſcour ſes 
y — is chiefly uſed in reſpect of a phraſe, as equi- 
vocal is in reſpect of a word, , 
Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received 
from the oracle: Aio te, Macida, Remanos vincere poſſe 3 
where the amphibology conſiſts in this, that the words te 
and Romanos, may either of them precede, or either of 
them follow, the words peſſe vincere, indifferently. See 
ORACLE. | a 
The Engliſh language uſually ſpeaks in a more natural 
manner, and is not capable of any amphibologies of this 
kind: nor is it fo liable to amphilogies in the articles, as 
the French, and molt other modern tongues. 
AMPHIBRACHYS, the name of a foot in the Latin and 
Greek poetry; conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt and 
laſt whereof are ſhort, and that in the middle long. 
The word comes from au@t, circum, and Bpaxug, bre- 
©i5, q. d. a foot ſhort at both ends, and long in the mid- 
dle. Among the ancients it is alſo called jqanius, and 
ſcolius. Diom. iii. p. 475. 2 
Such are the words amart, abi, paternus, Ouugòs, 


Kc. 

AMPHICOME, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of figured 
ſtone, of a round ſhape, but rugged, and beſet with emi- 
nences, celebrated on account of its uſe in divination, 
The word is originally aw@pieun, q. d. utrinque comata, 
or hairy on all ſides. | | 

AMPHICTYONS, Aurnvcrvoxks, in Antiquity, the de- 
puties of the cities and people of Greece, who repre- 
ſented their reſpective nations in a 2 aſſembly; 
having a full power to concert, reſolve, and appoint, 
what they ſhould think fit, for the ſervice of the common 
cauſe. | 
Some ſuppoſe the word au@urivee, to be formed of 
auge about, and rte Or rigen, becauſe the inha- 
bitants of the country round about met here in council. 
Others, with more probability, derived it from Amphictyon, 
ſon of Deucalion, whom they ſuppoſe to have been the 
founder of this afſembly ; though others will have Acriſius, 
king of the Argives, to have been the firſt who gave a form 
and laws to ihis body. 

The amphifyones very much reſembled the ſtates-general 
of the United Provinces; or rather, what in Germany 
they call they DIET of the empire. 

Authors give different accounts of the number of the 
amphiftyons, as well as the ſtates who were entitled to 
have their repreſentatives in this council; according to 
Strabo, Harpocration, and Suidas, they were twelve 
from their firſt inſtitution, ſent by the following cities 
and ftates; the Ionians, Dorians, Perrhæbians, Bœo- 
tians, Magneſians, Achæans, Phthians, Melians, Dolo- 
pians, ZEnianians, Delphians, and Phocæans. AÆſchi- 
nes only reckons eleven, inſtead of the Achæans, ni- 
anians, Delphians, and Dolopians, he only gives theſe 
three, the Theſſalians, Etans, and Locrians. wat 
Pauſanias's liſt only contains ten amphiftyons 3 namely 
the Ionians, Dolopians, Theſſalians, /Enianians, Mag- 
neſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocians, and Lo- 
erians. 

In the time of Philip of Macedon, the Phocæans were 
excluded the alliance, for having plundered the Delphian 
temple, and the Lacedæmonians were admitted into 
their place; but the Phocæans, ſixty years after, having 
behaved gallantly againſt Brennus and his Gauls, were 
reſtored to their ſeat in the amphiftyonic council. Under 
Auguſtus, the city Nicopolis was admitted into the body ; 
and to make room for it, the Magneſians, Melians, 
Phthians, and AEnianians, who till then had diſtinct 
voices, were ordered to be numbered with the Theſſa- 
lians, and to have only one common repreſentative. 
Strabo ſpeaks as if this council were extin& in the times 
of Auguſtus and Tiberius; but Pauſanias, who lived 


mained entire in his time, and that the number of amphic- 
tyons was then thirty. 

he members were of two kinds; each city ſending two 
deputies, under different denominations, one called 
1422/141npwv, Whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been more im- 
mediately to inſpect what related to ſacrifices and cere- 
monies of religion; the other avazy9pas, charged with 


% 


many years after, under Antoninus Pius, aflures us it re- 


hearing and deciding cauſes and differences between pri- 
vate perſons. Both had an equal right to deliberate and 
vote, in all that related to the common intereſts of Greece: 
The hieromnemon was elected by lot; the pylagoras, by 

lurality of voices. | 

hough the amphifyons were firſt inſtituted at Thermo- 
pylæ, M. De Valois maintains that their firſt place of re- 
ſidence was at Delphi, where, for ſome ages, the tran- 

_ of the times found them no other employment 
than that of being, if we may fo call it, church-war- 
dens of the —_ of Apollo, In after-times the ap- 
proach of armies frequently drove them to Thermopylæ 
where they took their ſtation, to be nearer at hand to op- 
poſe the enemies progreſs, and order timely ſuccour to the 
cities in danger. Their ordinary reſidence, however, was 
at Delphi. 
Here they decided all public differences and diſputes be- 
tween us of the cities of Greece; but before they en- 
tered on bulineſs, they jointly ſacrificed an ox, cut into 
ſmall pieces, as a ſymbol of their union. Their deter- 
minations were received with the greateſt veneration, and 
even held facred and inviolable. 
The amphidtyons, at their admittance, took a ſolemn bath, 
never to diveſt any city of their right of deputation, 
never to avert its running waters; and if any attempt 
of this kind were made by others, to make mortal war 
againſt him; more particularly, in cafe of any attempt 
to rob the temple of any of its ornaments, that they 
would employ hands, feet, tongue, their whole power, 
to revenge it. This oath was backed with terrible im- 
precations againft ſuch as ſhould violate it; e. gr. May 
they meet all the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Minerva, 
&c. their ſoil produce no fruit, their wives bring forth no- 
thing but monſters, &c. 
The ſtated terms of their meeting. were ſpring and au- 
tumn ; the ſpring meeting was called Eapivi Tunaas 
that in autumn Meroonugin. On extraordinary occaſions, 
however, they metat any time of the year, or even conti- 
nued ſitting all the year round. 
Philip of Macedon uſurped the right of preſiding in the 
aſſembly of the amphictyons, and of firſt conſulting the 
oracle which was called Heouarree» 
The Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the meetin 
of the amphiftyons. Strabo informs us that th fubliſted 
in his time, Potter's Arch. Græc. Mem, Acad, Inſcr. 
tom. iv. & vii, Aſchin. Orat. 

AMPHIDROMIA, from auen and Jeong, a courſe, in An- 
tiquity, a feaſt celebrated the fifth day after the birth of a 
child, called dies /u/tricus, or LUSTRAL day. 

AMPHIDRYON, in Eccle/raftical Writers, a veil or cur= 
tain uſually drawn before the door of the BEMA in ancient 
churches. | 

AMPHIMACER, a foot in the Ancient Poetry, conſiſtin 
of three ſyllables ; the firſt and laſt whereof are long, and 
that in the middle ſhort. 

The word is derived from the Greek ani, circum, and 
lang eg, longus, by reaſon both extremes are long. 


Such are the words õmniũm, cãſtitãs, YEappraTtuy, &c. 
This foot is alſo called creticus, and ſometimes feſcennius. 
AMPHIMALLUM, from au, and ua, a 14 of woc 
whence covering or garment, in Ecclęſiaſtical Writers, is 
otherwiſe called amph:ibalum, and amphibolum, from angel, 
and fanxau, 
Magri ſuggeſts the amphimallum, ſpoken of by eceleſiaſti- 

cal writers, to have been a garment peculiar to biſhops. 

AMPHIPNEUMA, a u@:t7v2uua, among Ancient Phyſicians, 
a great degree or ſpecies of difficult reſpiration. 

AMPHIPOLES, from aug; and woxy, city, in Antiquity, 
archons, or chief magiſtrates of the city of Syracuſe. | 
They were firſt eſtabliſhed by Timo after his ex- 
pulſion of Dionyſius the Tyrant. They governed Syra- 
cuſe for the ſpace of three — years ; and Diodorus 
Siculus aſſures us they ſubſiſted even in his time. 

AMPHIPPI, in Antiquity, thoſe who practiſed riding on 

two horſes, by jumping trom one to the other. 
The word is Greek, appirna; they are ſometimes alſo 
called {7reywy, and ſometimes by corruption, anne. 
The appellation was given to a fort of cavalry in the 
Grecian armies, who, for their conveniency, had two 
horſes a-piece, on which they rode by turns, leading the 
other. 

AMPHIPRO RA, from aupty, and Tea, prow, in Ant:;- 
quity, were ſhips which had prows at both ends, that no 
time might be loſt in turning them, and alſo on account 
of the rapidity of ſtreams, and narrownels of channels. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, in the Ancient Arehitecture, a kind 
of temple, which had four columns in front, and as many 
behind. 


The word is derived from aw, abeut, wee, before, and 
rFuaegys column. | 

AMPHISBZ/ENA, from aug, and Gare, / ge, in Zoology, 
the name of a genus of ſerpents in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
It goes with equal eaſe, as its name imports, either for- 


ward or back ward, 
| Linnzus 
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Linnzeus enumerates two ſpecies, viz. the fuliginous, and 
white, They are both found in America. 
AMPHISBANA aquatica, a name given, by Bertrutius, Al- 
bertus, and ſeveral other authors, to that long and flen- 
der infect, called by others the /eta aquatica, and vermis 
ſetarins. It has the name amphiſbena from its going 
backwards or forwards with equal eaſe or celerity. The 
uſual ſize is four or five inches long, and the thickneſs of a 
large hair. 
Dr. Lifter accidentally found out the origin of this worm, 
in his reſearches into the hiſtury of a very different ſort 
of inſet. Diſſecting one of the common black heetles 
dug up in a garden, he found in its belly two of theſe 
hair-woms, or amphiſbene; and renewing the experi- 
ment on other beetles of the fame ſpecies, he found that 
they uſually contained one, two, or three of theſe worms. 
As ſoon as the body of the beetle is opened, they alwavs 
crawl out. When put into water, they will live a conſi- 
derable time, and ſwim nimbly about; but often put up 
their heads above water, as if endeavouring to make their 
eſcape, and ſometimes faſtening themſelves by the mouth to 
the ſides of the veſſel, and drawing their whole bodies af- 
ter them. 
Theſe creatures are not only found in the waters, but bu- 
ried in earth, and ſometimes on the leaves of trees, in our 
gardens and _ Phil. Tranf. N 83. 
AMPHISCII, in Geoyraphy and A/{ronomy, the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 
The word comes from aut, about, and oxi ſhadow. 
They are thus denominated, as having their $HAabow turn- 
ed ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, 1. e. at one 
time of the year to the north, and at another to the 
ſouth, 
The amphiſci; are alſo called Asc II. 
AMPHISMILA, or AMrPHI*MELA, an anatomical knife, 
edged on both ſides, | 
The word is formed from ap, utrinque, on both ſides, 
and THAYy Lui fe. | 
AMPHITANE, ay#tram, in Natural Hiſtory, a name of 
a ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid to have the power 
of the magnet, or load-ſtone; but with this remarkable 
difference, that as that ſtone attracts only iron, ſo this is 
ſuppoſed to exert its influence only on gold. For this fa- 
bulous property, however, there does not appear to be 
the leaſt foundation. 
AMPHITAPAA, in Antiquity, a kind of carpets, or clothing, 
having a ſoft warm nap on each ſide. 
AMPHITHEATRE, a ſpacious building of an oval figure, 
having its area or arena encompatted with ſeveral rows of 
ſeats, riſing gradually one over another ; with porticos 
both within and without- ſide. 
The word is derived from avg, about, and See pry, 
theatre, from $:a0ua, centemplan; fo that an amphitheatre, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is a place whence a perſon may fee all 
around him. 
Among the ancients, the amphitheatre was appointed for 
the exhibiting of ſpectacles or ſhews to the people ; as 
the combats of gladiators, thoſe of wild beaſts, and the 
naumachia, or ſca-fight. 
Amphithcatres were at firſt only of wood; and it was not 
until the reign of Auguſtus, that Statilius Taurus built 
one for the ficſt time of ſtone. The loweſt part was of 
an oval figure, and called arena, becauſe, for the conve- 
niency of the combatants, it was uſually ſtrewed with 
ſand; and round the arena were vaults, ſtyled cave, in 
which were confined the wild beaſts appointed for the 
ſhews. 
Above the cavee was erected a large circular periſtyle, 
podium, adorned with columns. 'T his was the place of 
the emperors, ſenators, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
The rows of benches were above the padlium. Their fi- 
gure was circular, and they were entered by avenues, at 
the end of which were gates called v9mitorice. 
Their theatre was built in form of a ſemicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one fourth part of the dia- 
meter; and the amphitheatre was nothing elſe but a double 
theatre, or two theatres joined together ; ſo that the long- 
eſt diameter of the amphitheatre was to the ſhorteſt as 1 
to I. 
"There are amphitheatres ſtill ſtanding at Rome, at Pola, 
at Niſmes, &. The amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, called 
the Coliſeum, and that at Verona in Italy, arc the moſt 
celebrated now remaining in all antiquity. Remains of 
umphitheatres are ſhewn alſo at Arles, Bourdeaux, &c. 
The amphithcatre at Pola, an ancient republic of Iſtria, is 
very entire: it conſiſts of two orders of Tuſcan pillars, 
one over the other. The lower have pedeſtals, which is 
extraordinary; this order having ſcarce ever more than 
haſes to ſupport them. 
Ihe amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been ca- 
pable of holding 85,000 ſpectators. That of Verona is 
the beſt preſerved : for, though moſt of the great and 
beit ſtones of the outſide are picked out, yet the great 
vault, on which the rows of the ſeats are laid, is entire; | 
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the rows alſo (which are 44 in number) are entire 
Every row is a foot and a half high, and as much in breadyh. 
ſo that a man fits conveniently in them ; and allowing * 
a ſeat a foot and a half, the whole will hold 23,000 per- 
ſons. f 
Pliny mentions an amphitheatre built by Curio, which 
turned on large iron pivots ; ſo that of the ſame amphithe. 
atre two ſeveral theatres were occaſionally made, whereon 
different entertainments were ſometimes preſented at the 
ſame time. 
Mr. Brydone mentions an amphitheatre at Syracuſe, the 
theatre of which is f entire, that the ęradini for ſeats 
{till remain; but it is a fmall theatre, he a „ in compari- 
ſon of that at 'Faurominum. Tour to Sicily, vol. i. p. 
295. 

1 is alſo uſed for a room formed with circu- 
lar ſeats above one another, for the convenience of thoſe 
who attend chirurgical experiments and operations. 

AMPHITHEATRE, in Gardening, certain diſpoſitions of trees 
and ſhrubs on the ſides of hilly places, which, if the 
hill or riling be naturally of a circular figure, alway; 
have the beſt effect. They are to be formed of evergrecu: 
ſuch as hollies, philleries, lauruſtines, bays, and ſuch planes. 
obſerving to plant the ſhorteſt growing trees in the front, 
and thoſe which will be the talleſt ind, ſuch as pines, 
hrs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. 
Amphitheatres are alſo fometimes formed of ſlopes on the 
ſides of hills covered only with turf, and, when well 
kept, they are a great ornament to large gardens. 

AMPHITHURA, in Eeeleſraftical Antiquity, a name given 
to the veil, or curtain, which divided the chancel from 
the reſt of the church, 
The word is au@i%pa, thus called, on account of its open- 
ing in the middle, aſter the manner of folding doors. 

AMpPpHITRITIE, aug uęirn, from ape: and Tpi{w, ſono, in the 
Heathen Mythology, the wife of Neptune, daughter of 
Nereus, and goddeſs of the ſea, ſometimes taken for the 
ſea, 

AMPHITRITE, in Zeolegy the name of a ſmall naked ſea- 
inſect, of an oblong figure, with only one tentaculum, 
reſembling a piece of thread. There are ſeveral ſpecies 
of this animal, ſome of which are marginated: and va- 
riouſly furrowed, ſo as to bear ſome reſemblance to a 

will. 4 

AMPHODONTA, in Zoology, a deſignation given to ani- 
mals which have teeth in both jaws, the upper as well as 
under. | 
The word is compounded of aug and od g, tooth. 

AMPHORA, in Antiquity, an earthen veſſel, which ſerved 
as a kind of liquid meaſure, among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 
It is called in Homer ayu@ipogevs, from aug and grew, and 
by /yncope, auPprs, on account of its two anſæ, or hun- 
dles, for carriage. It is the ſame with the quadrantale. 
But we meet with two kinds of amphoræ in ancient wri- 
ters, the Italic and Attic, 

AMPHORA, Italic, was that uſed by the Romans, and 
which is, therefore, ſometimes called the Roman amphora. 

The Italian amphora was allo called quadrantale, and 
ſometimes cadys. It contained 72 pounds of wine or wa- 
ter, 80 of oil, and 180 of honey. 
The amphora was equal to 2 hm, or 3 modit, 6 ſemodit, 
8 congit, 48 ſextaries, 96 hemine, 192 quartarii, and 570 
cyathi, amounting to about 7 gallons one pint, Englith 
wine meaſure. Arbuthnot. 
The ancient am, were either ſeſſile, i. e. ſuch as 
would ſtand, or non /-ſſile, terminating in a ſharp bottom. 
Of both which kinds, we meet with figures on ancient 
medals. 

The amphora capitolina was the ſtandard of this meaſure, 
which was kept in the Capitol, to adjuſt others by. 
Suetonius tells us of a man, who ſtood for the quiſtor- 
ſhip, and who drank an amphora of wine at one meal with 
the emperor Tiberius. 

Suppoſing the amphora to have been a cube of four feet 
each ſide, as Politian aſſerts it to have been, we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that ten of the greateſt drinkers on earth could 
not have emptied it. Buddeus's computation is much 
more reaſonable ; he makes the amphora of wine amount 
to about 44 gallons Paris meaſure. 

AmMPHORA, Attic, was that uſed by the Greeks, and there- 

fore ſometimes allo called the Grecian amphora. 
The Attic amphora was one-third part bigger than the 
Italic; ſo that as the latter contained 2 wrua, or 48 /ex- 
tarics, the former contained 3 wurna, or 72 ſextaricsy 
amounting to about ten gallons 5: pints Engliſh wine 
meaſure. This was called au@2pev;, ſometimes allo a- 
wor, and, by way of diſtinction from the Roman kind, 
{flpning. 

AMPHORA was ſometimes alſo uſed as a dry meaſure, con- 
taining three buſhels ; the ſtandard whereof was kept at 
Rome in the Capitol, to prevent falſe meaſures. . | 

AMPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the largeſt liquid mea- 
ſure in uſe among the Venctians, The amphora con- 
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rains four b:igots, ſeventy - ſix mu/tachi, or two boats, or | lime is ſometimes found in a ſingle thought; but amp! 


3 WE, _ cation cannot ſubſiſt, excepting in 9 | 
Aurnok A, in Aftronomy, a name given to the ſign more] There is likewiſe a difference between the amplification, 


| | P 
ually called AQUARIVUS. 51 : and the proof; becauſe the one ſerves to clear the point. 
A PHORARIU vinum, in Antiquity, denotes that which | and the other to heighten and exaggerate it. «Ih 
is drawn or poured into amphor #, or pitchers, by way of There are two general kinds of amplification ; the one of 
diſtinction from vinum doliare, or caſt wine. things, the other of words. The firſt is produced in di- 
The Romans had a method of keeping wine in amphore manners; as, 1. By a multitude of definitions: 
for many years, to ripen, by faſtening the lids tight down thus it is Cicero amplifies on hiſtory : Hiſtoria eſt teſtis 
with pitch or GYPSUM, and placing them either in. a temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriæ; magiſtra vita, nun- 
place where the ſmoak came, or under-ground: Column. tra vetuſtatis. 2. By a multitude of adjuncts; of which 
Re Ruſt, lib. i. cap. 6. Plin. Nat. Hiſt; tom: ii. lib. 23. . 2 a = inſtance in Virgil's lamentation for Cæ- 
ap. I. | Fg: ? ſar's d enumerating the m rodigies and 
AMPHOTEROPLON, 'among Civilians denotes a kind | monſters that Liter preceded or fucceed dt. | (ang 
of naval inſurance, where the inſurers run the riſque both | que per lucos vulga exaudita filentes ingens, & ſimulacra 
of the going out and return of a veſſel. 


modis palentia miris viſa ſub obſcurum notis ; pecudeſque 
In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to heteroplon, | locutæ, infandum ! 2 44 — terræ que, ere 
where only the voyage outwards 18 inſured; * meſtum illacrymat templis ebur, eraque ſudant. 3. By a 
AMPHOTIDES, in Antiquity, a kind of defence, or ar- detail of cauſes and effects. 4. By an enumeration of 
mour for the ears, worn by the ancient Pugiles, to-pre- | conſequences. 5, By comparifons, ſimilitudes, and ex- 
vent giving their adverſaries a handle by that part. amples, &c. 6; By the contraſt of antithets, and by ra- 
Authors have been in the dark as to the nature and of- tional inference. . 
fice of the amphotides. Some explain them as a fort of — 9 by words is effected ſix ways. 1: By uſing 
helmet for covering the noſe and ears. . | metaphors. 2, By hyperboles. 3. By /ynonima. 4. By 
Fabretti firſt 2 — — 9 h 1 „ers and magnificent terms; as that of Horace, Scan- 
of a Pugil, whic amphotides over its ears joined by t erdtas vitioſa naves enray nec turmas equitum relinquit; 
a — coming over the forehead, and tied with ſtrings | ocyor cervis, & agente nimbos ocyor euro. 2 By elbe e 
under the chin. . ot circumlocutions. 6. By repetition. To which may 
AMPLEXATIO, or Baſiatio, among Alchemiſis, denotes a | be added, by gradation. 
kind of union betwixt their phi/oſophical mercury, which AMPLITUDE of the range of a PROJECTILE, denotes 
they call the white female, and by which they mean re- the horizontal line ſubtending the path in which it 
gulus of antimony, and the red huſband, by which they moved, ox Het 
mean gold. This embracing, ſome of them expreſs in| Anpritibe, in Aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, inter- 
terms not very decent. i cepted between the true eaſt ot weſt point, and the cen- _— | 
AMPLIATION, is uſed by ſome writers; for the act of | tte of the ſun, or a ſtar, at its riſing oc ſetting ; ſo that the | 
enlarging the compaſs or extent of a thing. | amplitude is of two kinds; eaſtern; or ortive 3 and rn; 
On a medal of the emperor Antoninus Pius, we find the or geeidious, 
title ampliator civium given him, on account of his having | The eaſteth and weſtern amplitudes are alſo called northern 
extended the jus civitatis, or n to many and ſouthern, as they fall in the northern and ſouthern 
ſtates and people, before excluded from that privilege In uarters of the Horizon: 
effect, this prince is generally 5. to have made the he complement of the caſtern or weſtern amplitude to a 1 
famous conſtitution, whereby all the ſubjects of the em- quadrat, is called the azimuth. | | | 1 
pire were made citizens of Rome. M. Spanheim refutes To find the ſun's or ſtar's amplitude, either riſing or ſet- | 
this notion, and makes the emperor Caracalla to have | ting, by the globe, ſee GLose. | 1 
deen the author of that conſtitution. acts To find the fun's amplitude trigonometrically; having the 1 
AMPLIATION, in the Roman Law, denotes, the act of de- Jatitude and the ſun's declination, given: Say, as the co- 
ferring a judicial ſentence, either as the cauſe is not clear, fine of the latitude is to the radius, ſo is the ſine of the 
or in favour of him againſt whom it is to paſs,” * + preſent declination to the fine of the amplitude. Sup- 
Ampliation differed from comperendination, as the for-| poſe, e. gr. the latitude 15 300, and the declination 115 
mer was granted on the mere motion or pleaſure of the] 500; 


judge, the latter at the petition of one or both the par- Sine comp. 15 30' ſubtr. from radius, 0,0160895 
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ties. Beſides, the former was not limited to any cer- Sine of declin 11® 50", + 9,31 18926 
fain time, whereas the latter could not be exte be-| | 1 
yond the third day. Beſides, ampliation might be re- 943279824 


pealed, which comperendination might not. 22 Amplitude required 12 15 
The firſt introduction of ampliation was in favour of the | Auprirupe, magnetical, is an arch of the horizon, con- 
reh or perſons accuſed. But it was afterwards" uſed vn tained between the ſun at its riſing, and the eaſt or waſt 
ether occaſions; e. gr. when certain witneſſes were] point of the 3 or it is the difference of the tiſing 
wanting, or the crime or the fact had not been ſufficiently; or ſetting of the ſun, from the eaſt or weſt points of the 
proved for a final deciſion, or the kind or meaſure of pu-| compaſs. | | 
niſhment was not agreed on, &c. It is found by obſerving the ſun, at its riſing or ſetting, 
In theſe caſes, the prætor ſignified his intention, jk by an azimuth compaſs, If the compals had no varia- 
nouncing the word amplius, or the letters N. L. for non tion, the magnetical amplitude would be the ſame as the 
liquet, by which he denoted that the cauſe was not clear,, true one, | | 
but that the ſecond action muſt be brought. AMPOTIS, auxrorts, ſignifies properly the receſs or 
The perfon whoſe ſentence, whether of condemnation | ebb of the tide. But Hippocrates, who was of Cos, one 
or abſolution, was thus deferred, was faid to be am- of the Grecian iſles, and muſt have had many opportu- 
pliatus. nities of obſerving the tides, very elegantly applies this 
Hence the phraſes, bis ampliatus, tertis abſolutus eſt veus. word to the receſs of humours from the circumference 
AM?PLIATION is alſo uſed, among Schoolmem, to denote the of the body to the internal parts, 
acceptation of a term for a different time from that ſig- AMPTRUARE, in Antiquzty, denoted a kind of dancing 
niſied dy the verb in the propoſition, e. gr. juſtus pecavit, performed by the chief of the ſalii, and anſwered with a 
J 6. _— ne he was juſt. correſpondent motion by others in the chorus. 
AMPLIFICATION, in Rhetoric, part of a diſcourſe or This is ſometimes alſo called amburvare ; the anſwer of 
ſpeech wherein a crime is aggravated, a phraſe or com- the chorus was particularly called redamtruare. 
mendation heightened, or a narration enlarged, by an AMPULLA, in Antiquity, an oil-vial with a large belly, 
enumeration of circumſtances ; ſo as to excite the proper | uſed for unctions at the baths, | 
emotions in the ſouls of the auditors: - The word ampulla was alſo uſed for a drinking veſſel uſed 
Such is the paſſage in Virgil, where inſtead of faying| at table. | 
merely that Turnus died, he amplifies the circumſtances | AmeuLLAa, among Eccle/iafftical Mriters, denotes one of 
of his death. F e | the ſacred veſlels uſed at — altars. A 
3 : 8 The word is ſometimes alſo written in uh ampul. 
. Anpulle were allo uſed for holding the oll uſed in cht 
7 m gem:tu fugit indignata ſub umbras. h mation, conſecration, a wg, Tag 
The maſters of * make amplification to be the] Among the ornaments of churches, we find frequent 
foul of diſcourſe. onginus ſpeaks of it as one of the | mention made of ampuls, or vials. In the inventory of 


Principal means which contribute to the ſublime : but | the cathedral of Lincoln, we meet with ampuls of cryſtal, 
he cenſures thoſe who define it a diſcourſe which mag variouſly enriched with filyer fect and covers; one con- 
ruhes things ; this equally agreeing to the ſublime, taining a tooth of St. Obriſtopher, another a tooth of 
pathetic, &c. The ſame author diſtinguiſhes e St. Cecily, another a bone of the head of St. John Bap- 
Ser from the ſublime by this, that the latter conſiſts tiſt. Dugdale, Mon. tom. ill. p. 272. | 
y in the elevation of words and ſentiments, where- | AMPULLA, 05 hts 4 St. Ampulla, belong to an order 
as the former conſiſts alſo in their multitude ; the ſub-| inſtituted by Clovis king of France; at the coronation 
Ver. I. N- 15. | 8 VETO 2 X 9 they 
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yr bear up the tanopy, under which the ampulla is cat- 
ried in roceion. Koh ts 
AMPULLA, a ſpecies of bulla, in the Linnzan arrangement 
of worms. "FE 
AMPULLACEZ comche, in Natural Hiſlory, a name by 
which ſome authors have called a genus of ſhells, named 
by others conchæ globoſery, and dalia, and by the French 
naturaliſts tounes. See DoLium. 
AMPUTATION, in S»rgery, the operation of cutting 
off a limb, or other part of the body with an inſtru- 


ment. a 
"Phe uſual method of 2 it, in the inſtance of a 
leg, is as follows. — The proper part for the _ 
being four or five inches below the knee, the ſkin and 
fleſh are firft to be drawn very tight upwards, and ſe- 
cured from returning by a ligature two or three 5 wh 
broad; above this ligature another looſe one is paſſod, 
for the gripe ; which being twiſted by means of a ſtick, 
may de ftraitened to any degree at pleaſure. 
Then, the patient being Conveniently ſituated, and the 
operator placed on the inſide of the limb, which is to be 
held by one affiſtant above, and another below the part 
deſigned for the operation, and the gripe being ſuffici- 
ently twiſted, to prevent too large an hamorrhage, the 
fleſh is with a ftroke or two to * from the 
bone with the diſmembering knife. n the perioſteum 
being alſo divided from the bone with an inſtrument 
called a cataline, faw the bone aſunder with as few ſtrokes 
as poſſible. When two parallel bones are concerned, the 
fleſh that grows between them mult likewiſe be ſeparated 
before the uſe of the faw. | | 
This being done, the gripe may be lackened, to 2 
opportunity for ſearching for the large blood- veſſels, and 
ſecuring the hæmorrhage at their mouths, either by the 
actual cautery, the ligature, ſtitching them up, apply- 
ing vitriol buttons, or the like. After this a dry —_ 
of lint, or one dipped in ſpirit of wine, and ſprinkled 
with a diapente, may be applied to the ſtump: then looſen 
the firſt ligature, and pull both the ſkin and fleſh as far as 
conveniently may be, over the ſtump, to cover it; and 
fecure them with the croſs-ſtitch, made at the depth of 
half or three quarters of an inch in the ſkin. 
It remains to apply over the whole ſtump two large 
pledgets, dipped in oxycrate, dryed, and afterwards 
charged: with aftringents ; over theſe to apply a plaſter 
of the de minio, or ſimple diachylon; over all theſe, 
an ox-bladder, wetted in oxycrate ; and finally, over all, 
a croſs- cloth pretty tight, ſecured with rollers, 
After all this, the gripe may be ſlackened, fo as to be 
made eaſy to the patient, or even entirely taken away, 
after he is put to bed; in which he muſt lie with the 
ſtump ſomewhat raiſed ; an aſſiſtant for twelve or four- 
teen hours keeping faſt the dreſſing with his haud, to 
prevent any violent hzmorrhage. —In three or four days 
the dreſſing may be removed; and proper digeſtives 
mixed with aſtringents, applied; having an actual cau- 
tery, or ſome powerful ſtyptic, in readineſs, in caſe of a 
violent hæmorrhage at the firſt opening. M. Sabourin, 
furgeon of Geneva, is recorded in the hiſtory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, an. 1702, for an improve- 
ment in the method of amputation, propos to that aca- 
demy ; the whole ſecret conſiſts in ſaving a piece of fleſh 
and fkin, a little lower than the place where the ſection 
is to be, wherewith the ſtump is to be afterwards co- 
vered. The advantages hereof are, that in leſs than two 
days time, this flefh unites with the extremes of the di- 
vided veſſels, and fo faves the neceſſity either of binding 
the ends of thoſe veſſels with thread, or of applying 
cauſtics or aftringents ; which are methods very dan- 
gerous, or at leaſt very incommodious : and, that the 
bone thus covered up, does not exfoliate. This method 
of Meffrs. Sabourin and Verduin, is called Poperation de 


Pamputation a lambeau. © | 


Dr. Motherby, in his Medical Dictionary, fays, that in | 


the year 1674, Mr. Morrel, a French ſurgeon, intro- 
duced the tourniquet, as it is now uſed ; but the firſt 
mention of the inſtrument is in the Currus Triumphalis 
e Terebintho, Lond. an. 1679, from which book it alſo 
appears that the operation de amputation a lambeauz was 
_ the practice of the Engliſh ſurgeon, who pub- 
11ned it. 
In the year 1713, it is fajd in the Collect. Acad. tom. 
iti. p. 517. that M. Sabourin, a ſurgeon of Geneva, had 
diſcovered . the method of what is called amputation d 
lambeaux ; and that he came that year to Paris, to propoſe 
it to the academy, with a view of introducing it into 
ractice in the courſe of a war that was then beginning. 
is added, that he diſcloſed without reſerve or pre- 
ſumption, and in a manner that did him great honour ; 
but that the academy declined adopting the practice, ſuſ- 
pended its judgment, and walted for the additional re- 
commendation of experience. | 


According to this method, ſo oon as the digeſtion is 


AMSDORFIANS, in Church Hiſtory, a ſet of proteſtans, 


AMSEGETES, in Antiquity, thoſe whoſe grounds abutted 


AMTRUSTIO, in Ancient Charters, denotes a ſworn or 
kings. | 


ee. 
AL Er. AMULETUM, a kind of external medicament, 


Many and important improvements on the methods of 
* | | 


A M U 


amputation have been made in this century, in courſe 
of which the crooked needle, and mo EROS of 
the aparatus in this branch ot ſurgery, have either bee 
introduced or improved, The double-edged knife, called | 
the cateline, formerly uſed to clear away the perio 

is now laid aſide, as unneceſſary or hurtfill; it Ig 
been diſcovered, that in conſequence of ſcraping off * 
. an exfoliation ſometimes follows from the ſub. 

ent bone. - 
moſt amputations the operation ſhould | 
the breadth. of fin long above aber ſphacelated 
or otherwiſe injured part. "The trochar ſhould be fo an. 
plicd, as that it may preſs upon the Chief artery of " # 
imb to be taken off, , The practice of making a ſhort 
ſtump is moſt general 3 but others prefer amputating be- 
tween the calf of the leg and the ankle, in cafes that 
will admit of ſaving ſo much of the leg; and are con 
fident that the motion of the long ſtump is more eaſy 
than that of a ſhort one. Mr, bite and Mr. Bron! 
_ 2 2 of this opinion. 
ſponge as a part of the dreſſing, as 

ter the amputation as the * is begun in —— ; 
is recommended by Mr, Kirkland, to prevent the evil 
and ſometimes fatal conſequences, of an abſorption of 
the matter from the wound, after the inflammation is 
gone off, particularly when the digeſtion does not pro- 
ceed Wk See Lond. Med. Obſ. & Ing. vol. ii. art, 23. 
p. 278. 


complete, the wound is rſt covered with thin layers of 
2 over them pieces of fie ipange are applied, 
which imbibe the thinneſt of the. matter from the 
lint, and that which remains becomes too thick to be ab. 
ſorbed. Vide Eflays Phyſic. and Liter. Edinb. vol. iii, 
art. 22. See a general account of the cafes that are or- 
dinarily ſuppoſed to indicate and require amputation, and 
the various methods of amputating particular parts, &c. 
Med. Dict. Sharp's Operations of Surgery, and Crit. 
Ing. Heiſter's Surgery; Bilguer's Diſlbrt. on Amputa- 
tion; Le Dran's Operations, &c. | 
in the ſixteenth century ſo denominated from thei 
leader Amjdarf. _ 
Saunders repreſents them as maintaining, that good 
works were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and 
Pernicious to ſalvation, 


on the highway. Vide Felt. de Verb. Signif, in voc. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables decree, — v1am 


muniunts. 
liege tenant, or vaſlal, of the ancient French or German 


The word is alſo written axtru/izo. Spelman derives it 
from the German ampt, ice, bujineſs, and the Engliſh 


to be worn about the neck, or other part of the body, to 
event, or remove diſeaſes. | 
he word amulet is formed from amoliri, ts remove. 
Such are quills of quickſilver, or arſenic, which ſome 
hang on the neck, or wear under the ſhirt, againſt the 
plague, and other contagious diſcaſes ; as alſo the blood- 
ones worn by others againſt hæmorrhages; and that 
— by the women of the Eaſt Indies to bring the 
menſes. 
Amulets are alſo 2 no other than a ſort of ſpells, 
or. charms; conſiſting quaint words and characters, 
ure to have the virtue of warding off ill. Pliny 
makes frequent mention of them. 
The Greeks called this kind of remedies pf 
phylatteries ; WipianTa,periaptay GTA TINT PATH WEpIZ{UAAT I, 
Bgebia, and ryxoania. The Latins call them amulatu, 
appenſus pentacula, Wc. 
ome think this word derived from amwla, a ſmall vefiel 
with luſtral water in it, anciently carried in the pocket by 
the Romans, for the ſake of purification and expiation. 
I his laſt opinion appears the more probable, in that ſome 
amulets were made in the of little veſſels, as ap- 
pears from the teſtimony of Pliny, who obſerves, that 
pieces of amber, cut in form of little veſſels, were hung 
about children's necks for amulets. 
Amulets are by ſome confidered as a natural ſpecies of la- 
liſmgus, Others rather make taliſmans a ſpecies of amici. 
1 he bulla, worn by the ancients; the abraxas of the Bu- 
Widians, c. were alſo amulets, 5 
| The ancients made great uſe of gems for amu/ets : the 
whole Eatt, accoxding to Chiflet, wore a kind of jafper 
me 1 purpoſe. & | 3 
hat ſpecies of am/ets compounded of poiſons, uſed as 
preſervatives from the plague, are more 2 
nominated zenechta. | 5 * N OY 
Under amulets, ſome alſo include medical or „ ſub- 
ſtances 


AMY 


rtain difeaſes and rs. ven authors to a ſtone which re mbles the kernel 
— w . figur and numbers, of an almond in figure. It is no natural foſſil, but the 
make 2 large claß of antulets, to which the Turks are petrified. e of an ECINGS marinus, or fea-urchin, of 
nn) orcdfly devoted.  Theit bmuts/s, edfted thainm?l} are] the natdte d the LASTS Fudatcn;y biit wanting the pedicle 
te bits of paper of wo or thiee fingers readeh, rolled] Or ſtat af that pine. 
uo in pieces of fü, cbmaming ſhort prayers or ſehtences n in Botany; the ALNIOND-trees 
= of the Alcoran, with circles 1. in AMYLON, it Ancient Writers, a kind of aliment antwer- 
dann they inleribe the name of the figure of the „ as ſondt a wrehend, to our 8 ] I 
erofs, &c, They hang them about their riecks, or place e word is Greek ayuwncy, thus called, becauſe made 


theth under their arm- 


heats, and chpecially when they go to war, us 2 preferu- 
- ative againſt the tangers of it. JOY 
he pope #5 to have the virtue of making am- 


4 are now tuch fallen from the teptite they were 
| my in ; yet the great Mr. Boyle altedges them as an 
latauce of the ingrefs of external efiirvia into the habit; 
ier ordet to ſhew the 145 the human body. 
ie ads, that he is perſuaded ſome of theſe external 
dwedieines do anfwer: for that he bitnſelf, having once 
been ſubject to bleed at the noſe, and reduced to uſe ſe- 
veral remeckes to check it, found the mos of a dead 
man's ſkull, though T ſo as to touch the ſkin 
till the moſs was warm . the moſt effectual of any. 
The fame Mr. Boyle ſhews how the efftuvia, even of cold 
wmulets, may in tract of time, pervade the pores of a 
living animal; by fuppoſing an agreement between the 
of the ſkin, and the figute of the corpuſcles. 
Hela has demorſtrated the ity of the thing in 
his laſt propoſitions, De Febribus; and the like is done 
by Dr. Wamwright, Dr. Keill, &c, However, theſe are 
principally uſed at preſent by empirics, wotnen, and cre= 
daltons, fuperſtitious perſons. 
Anvxtr, in a more patticular ſenſe, is reftrained to ſuch 
medicines, as do not operate by any „ — virtue, or 
to thoſe wherein there is no proportion n the cauſe 
and effect. : 1 : 
In this ſenſe medicines, which operate by efuvia, 6dours, 
and the like, do not belong to the claſs of amulets. 
In this fenſe alſo thoſe Mence 
women on their breaſts, called by the Greeks zaphopv- 
24x/a, and by the Latins Jomus pectoris, were not pro- 
perly amulets. f | 
Amvizr is ſometimes alſo applied, in a more extenſive 
ſenſe, to all medicines, whether internal or external, 
whole virtue or manner of operation is occult. _ 
AnvLEt, ip Cookery. See OMELET. | | 
AMULETICS, in Medicine, is uſed by ſome writers for 
what is more frequently called an amulet. | 
Hmulctics amount to the fame with what are otherwiſe 
called dh thetics, and are chiefly uſed of late times to 
ſtop bleeding; fuch 
dried toads, &c. alſo againft warts, 
Sir Kenelm Digby's ſymparheric pos 
principal amuletics in of hæmorrhages; and with 
many the ancora ſacra. 


arcomas, &c. 


AMUND, in Ancient Hiters, denotes a perſon free or diſ- 


charged from tuition or wardſhip. | 
The word is alſo written aamund, amod, and amont ; and 
is compounded of the privative az and the Saxon munde, 
defence, tuition. ms 
AMURACORY, in ſome iter: 
notes a kind of Turkifh foldiery 


or order of jani 


onging to the corps 
1ZAries. 


"They ſeem to be the fame with thoſe otherwiſe called | 


Saraptarii and Pocillatores. : 
AMURCA, in Rath a medicine made of the refuſe or 
rectement of expreſſed OLIVES. 
Anurca being boiled in a copper veſſel to the confiſtence 
of honey becomes a drug of ſome ufe in medicine, bei 
teputed an aſtringent and drier; and as fuch ſometimes 
preſcribed in ulcers, as well as againſt difeaſes of the 
teeth, eyes, &c. „ no ped I 
Hippocrates applies the term amurcà to a crude, imma- 
ture, putrid ſtate of the liver. | bo 
Some authors have alfo given the name amurca to the 
juice or fluid found in the RENES /uccenturiati. 5 
AMY, in Law, the perfor: next of kin to an orpha 
infant, who is to be intruſted for him; propetly called 
PROCHEIN amy. EG . 
The word in French literally ſignifies friend. 
Amy, alien, is 4 foreigner here, ſubject to ſome prince, 
in friendly with-us. | | 
AMYGDALA, in Natura Hiftory, the name of à ſpecies 
of ECHINVS marinus, of the gehus of the gRISsoID Es. 
AMYGBDALZ, in Surgery, denotes ſupeffiuous fleſb growing 
A at the root of the . R | % 
MYGDAL x, in dnatomy. ' ALMONDS. 
AMxGDALE. See Atmowtd. 3 
AMYGDALATE, an artificlal' pit, ot eulſion, made 
of blanched alttionds, &c. e 


AMYRALDISM, a name given by 


— 


veſſels worn by hyſterical | 


AMYRIS, in-Botany, a genus of 


are the perfictiria, lapis hamatites, | 


wder is one of the | 


of the Middle Age, de- 


— or 


ANA 


5 #ola. 
AMYLOM. see Srazcty 
TA; in Literary Hiftory, 4 Beautiful a oral co- 
fd 8. model of 


medy, compoſed by Ta dramatic 
Pieces, wherein ſheperds are actors. e Peſtor Fido, 
and F'{!; di Sciro, are only copies of this excellent piece. 
CA emplaſtra, in armdty; defenkative or 
ſtrengthening plaſters. 3 
AMYNTOR, propetly denotes a perfori who defends or 
vindicates a cauſe. The word is auvrrory formed of the 


verb apo, 1 defend, or avenge: 
jo this ſenſe, Mr, Tolan antikes his N Mikea's 
e, Amyntor, as being a vindication of that work againſt 
Mr. Blackhall, and otherd, who had charged him withqueſ- 
tioning the authority of ſome of the books of the New 
Teſtament, and declaring his doubts that ſeveral pieces un- 
der the name of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, received now by 
the whole Chriſtian church, were fu poſititious, 
ome writers to the 
doctrine of univerfal grace, as explained and afferted by 
Amytaldus, of Moſes Amyraut, and others his followers, 
among the reformed in Frans towards the middle of 
_ 8 century. ta & mT 
is doctrine principal conſiſted of the following par- 
ticulars, viz. that ol 40 ds the happineſs of Fig = 
and none are excluded by à divine decree ; that none can 
obtain ſalvation without faith in Chriſt; that God refuſes 
ro none tlie power of believing, though he does not grant 
to all his aſſiſtance, that they may improve this power to 
faving purpoſes ; and that many periſh through their own 
fault. Thoſe who embraced this doRtine were called 
vNIvERSALISTS, though, it is evident, they rendered 
grace univerfal in m9 A but partial in Bc 5 and are 
chatgeable with greater inco ies than the SUPRA 
Laps Taid to have been a ſyſtem worked up, 
yraldiſm is Taid to have been a [ſyſtem wor to 
bring on a reconciliation with the Lutherans., _ ag 
AMYRBERIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors to 
exprels the BARBERRY-tree, SF - : 
oy oftandria menogynia 
. with 5 2 3 our oblong a 
our-cornered ſtigma, and a pulpy berry. _ 
AMZELL, in Ge "Ex. £ of a bird of the merula, 
or black- bird kind, of which there are two ſpecies ; the 
Tin Fe or merula torquata, and the merala montana, 
called ſimply the me! | | 
The ring amzell is a little larger than the common black- 
bird. back is of a aut blackiſh brown, and its 
throat and breaſt are l variegated with ſpots and 


ſtreaks of white, and the lower part of the thioat is adorned 
with a fine broad white ring; whence the bird has its name: 
this ring is of a lunated ſhape, the points ending at the ſides 
of the neck. The wings and. tail are blackaſh, but are 
ſonewhat variegated with white in the female; the white 
looks greyiſh. The female is faid alſo by ſome not to have 


the ring round its neck, and has by that maans been miſ- 
taken for the merula montana or common amze({l,. This 
feeds on inſets and on berries. It is common about the 
Peak in_Ietbyſhire, and is their called the reck-owze!. 
The common amzelt, or merula montana, differs from this, 
in that it has no ring round thorat, which is varie 
gated with a browniſh red, and with ſpots of black, and 
the belly with grey and black ſpots: It ſeems however 
not determined certainly, whether, this is any other than 
the female of the ring-amzell. Ray. See OuzglI. 
ANA, az, in Medicine, denotes an equal quantity of any 
things, whether in liquid, or in dry meaſure, _ 
Hence auatica proportic is uſed by ſome writers to ſignify 
the roy, or proportion of equality. 


Axay in Matters 4 Literatures a Latin termination, adopted 
into the titles of ſeveral books in other Languages: Anas, 


or hooks in and; are collections of the memorable ſayings 
of periqys. of learning and wit; much the fame with 
what we otherwiſe call TARLE-talt, . 

Wolfius has given the hiſtory of books in aua, in the 
preface to the Caſauboniana, there obſerves, that 
though ſuch titles be new, the thing itſelf is very old; 
that Xenophon's books af. the deeds and ſayings. of So- 
crates, as well as the: dialogues of Plato, are Socratiana ; 
hat the agophthegms of the philpſophere, collated by 
iogenes ertius; the ſentences of Pythagoras, and 
of: of, Epictetus; dhe works of Athenaqus, Gtobeus, 


tho 
and divers others, are ſo many anas. Even the Cemara 


tion of property, but 


ANA 


of the Jews, with ſeveral other oriental writings, ac- 
cording to Wolhus, properly belong to the ſame claſs. 


To this head of ang may likewiſe be referred the Orphica, 
the Pythagor ea, Æſopica, Pyrrhonea, & : 


Scaligerana was the firſt piece that appeared with a title in 


ana. It was compoſed by Iſan de V affan, a young Cham- 

ois, recommended to Jof. Scaliger, by Cau _ 
Being mich with Scaliger, who was daily viſited by the 
men of learning at "Leyden, De Vaſſan wrote down 


| whatever things of any moment he heared Scaliger ſay. 


And thus aroſe the Scatigerana, which was not printed 
till W. years after, at Geneva, in 1666. Patin. Let. 
431. Soon after came the Perroniana, Thuana, Naude- 
ana, Patintana, Sorberiana, Menagiana, Anti-Menagiana 
Furetiana, Chevr eana, Leibnitziana, Arlequiniana, Pog- 
giana, oc. | 


ANA is uſed 2 ſome occult philoſophers to denote the 
human mind. 


ence, according to ſome, is derived the 
word anaſapta, a dæmon invoked to the aſſiſtance of a 


fick . | 
ANABAPTISM, fee AxaraPTISTs, infra. 
ANABAPTISTON. See ABayr1STON. 
ANABAPTISTS, a name given to Chriſtians who main- 


tain that bapti/m ought always to be performed b im- 
merſion ; that it ought not to be adminiſtered to children 


before the age of diſcretion, or that at this age it ought 


to be re-adminiſtered to thoſe who have been baptized 
in their infancy, becauſe they ſay, the adminiſtration 
of this facrament is neither valid nor uſeful, if it be 
done by ſprinkling only, and not by immerſion ; or if the 
perſons who receive it, be not in a condition to give the 
reaſons of their belief. | | 

The word Anabaptiſt is compounded of ara, new, and 
garricys à baptiſt, and this general denomination has 
been indiſcriminately applied to people of very different 


principles and practices; though many of them object to | 


the name, and hold nothing in common, excepting ſome 
one or other of the above mentioned opinions concerning 


BAPTISM. 
The NovaTIans, the CATAPHRYGIANS, and the Do- 


NATISTS, may be conſidered as a kind of Anabaptiſis, in 
the earlier ages, though not then denoted by this name ; 
for they contended that thoſe Chriſtians of the catholic 
church, who joined themfelves to their reſpective par- 
ties, ſhould be rebaptized. But we muſt not claſs under 
the ſame denomination thoſe biſhops of Aſia and Africa, 
who, in the third century, maintained, that baptiſm, ad- 
miniſtered by thoſe whom they called heretics, was not 
valid; and therefore that ſuch of them as returned into 
their churches ought to be re-baptized. Nor does it ap- 
that there is ſufficient authority to affirm, that & 
Vaudois and the Albigenſes were predeceſſors of the modern 
Anapaptifts ; though ſome of them adopted the practice 
of adult baptiſm. | 
It was not till a little after the time when the Lutherans 


ſeparated from communion with the Romiſh Church, that | 


the Jnabapti/ts began to make a noiſe in Germany. Storck, 
Stubner, and Munzer, were the firſt diſciples of Luther, 
who, about the 1521, were ſtyled Anabaptiſts. But 
well knowing cha 1 their opinions were very different from 
Luther's doctrine, they availed themſelves of his abſence 
to diſſeminate them in Wittemburgh, and had the addreſs 
to over-reach'the piety of Melancthon. Their principal 

urpoſe was to gain over the populace, and to form a con- 
ſiderable party. To effect this, ſays Bayle, they were in- 
duſtrious and active, each in his own way. Storck want- 


ing knowledge, boaſted of inſpiration ; and Stubner, who | 


had both genius and erudition, laboured at commodious 
explications of Scripture. Not contented with diſcrediting 


the court of Rome, and decrying the authority of con- 
. ſiſtories, they taught, that men being entitled under the 


Goſpel to equal liberty, could not be juſtly ſubjected to 
any civil power, nor erect ſuperiorities over each other ; 
that, as all magiſtracy was an uſurpation on Chriſtian 
freedom, no true Chriſtian could be either magiſtrate, or 
ſubject, nor conſequently pay any impoſt, 41 any oath, 
or bear arms; that violence al arms ought never to be 
made uſe of, excepting againſt princes, and people in 


power, from whom they were permitted to revolt, as from | A 


ſo many uſurpers, who were to be pulled down, in order 
to erect the kingdomof God. They pretended that Chriſ- 


tians, being all free, equal, and independent, there ought | 


to be no tribunal u rn nor laws, nor any diſtinc- 

t every thing ſhould be in com- 
mon, nor any reſtraints with regard to the number of 
wives which they might marry. In other reſpects they 
affected ſingular 8 recommending macerations, 
faſtings, and the utmoſt ſimplicity of apparel. Their 
ſermons were, for the moſt part, declamations againſt the 
communion of the reformed; and they were inceſſantly 
exhorting every body to join with them, who, as they 
ſaid, wete ſent of God, to re-eſtabliſh the kingdom of 
his Son. They made high promiſes to all who would 


UW 


unite with them to exterminate the impious, if tl. 
maſſacre proved the epocha for the 3 — | 
of Chriſt's reign upon earth, when the juſt, meanj 
themſelves, were to reign alſo, inſtead of the ww, 
uſurpers of authority. They moreover affected to ſpeak 
with a kind of contempt concerning external worthip, 
the ſacraments, the miniſtry, and even the word of 
with a view to enhance ha merit of the extacies, yi. 
ſions, and inſpiration, to which ur pretended, and on 
which they valued themſelves. They dealt much in 
predictions, eſpecially concerning the nearneſs of the laſt 
judgment; and fi 7 to give a nter eclat to their 
party; ay — all * e them ; and to 
make their ice ſucc t that baptiſm 
miniſtered to infants was void. TO 12 
Munzer took the lead of this z and, in 1826, af. 
ſembled a numerous 2 of iates ; but this inſur- 
rection was ſoon ſuppret ed, and Munzer put to an ig- 
nominous death. of his followets, however, ſur. 
vived, and propagated their opinions through Germany 
Switzerland, and Holland, In the year 1533, they 
formed a new community at Munſter, under — direc- 
tion of two Anabaptiſt prophets, John Matthias, a baker 
of Haerlem, and John Blockholdt, a journeyman taylor 
of rr Having made themſelves maſters of the 
city, they depoſed the magiſtrates, confiſcated the eſtates 
of ſuch as had eſcaped, and depoſited the wealth they 
amaſled together in a public treaſury, for common uſc. 
They made preparations of every kind for the defence of 
the city, and ſent out emiſſaries to the Anabaprif?s in the 
Low Countries, 720 2 them to aſſemble at Munſter, 
which was now dignified with the name of Mount Sion, 
that from hence they might be deputed to reduce all the 
nations of the 3 under their dominion. Matthias, 
who was the firſt in command, was ſoon cut off in an 
act of phrenſy by the biſhop of Munſter's army; and 
was ſucceeded by Blockholdt, who was proclaimed, by a 
ſpecial. deſignation of heaven, as he pretended, king of 
ion, and inveſted with legiſlative powers, like thoſ: of 
Moſes. The extravagancies of Blockholdt were too nu- 
merous to be recited; it will be ſufficient to add, that 
the city of Munſter was taken after a long ſiege, and an 
obſtinate reſiſtance ; and Blockholdt, the mock monarch, 
was puniſhed with a moſt painful and ignominious death. 
The Baptifi in England and Holland or, as they are 
there called the Mennonites, are very different from 
| thoſe who firſt gave riſe and name to the ſe. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the firſt inſurgents in 
Germany kad been grieyouſly oppreſſed ; and that they 
took up arms principally in defence of their civil liber- 
ties; nor ſhould ſubſequent extravagancies of violence be 
attributed to their religious principles, much leſs charged 
© on their ſucceſſors. | 
The ſequel of their hiſtory, and diſtinguiſhing tenets, 
may be ſeen under the article ANTi-y &DO-BAPT1STs, 
BaeTisTs, MENNONITES, W ATERLANDIANS, &c. 
ANABASLII, in Antiquity, the couriers who travelled on 
bhorſe- back, or in chariots, for the greater expedition. 
The word comes from the Greek avaCaoy, mounting. | 
a wg avaCaoy, aſcenſion, derived from, a 
to aſcend. l 
Ax ABAslSs, in Medicine, the ſtate of a diſeaſe in its growth. 
ANABASIUS, a name given by Pliny to a plant, which 
he calls alio ephedra, and deſcribes as hanging down from 
the branches of large trees, in form of tufts of hair. The 
plant deſcribed by Pliny, and others of the ancients, un- 
der this name is the USNEA, or long hairy tree-mots. 
ANABATA, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a cope, or ſacerdotal veſt, 
to cover the back and ſhoulders of the prieſt. 
It is otherwiſe called anaboladium, formed of aa 
ba, to caſt over Or s0ver. 
word anabala, ſeems to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 
ANABATHRA, fromavaGaws, [ aſcend, in Ancient Writers, 
denote a kind of ſteps or ladder, whereby to aſcend to 
ſome eminence. In this ſenſe we read of the anaba:hr i 
of theatres, pulpits, &c. 
Anabathra appears to have been ſometimes alſo applied 
to ranges of ſeats riſing gradually over each other. 
NABATHRA is more particularly applied to a kind of ſtone- 
blocks raiſed by the highway ſides, to,affiſt travellers in 
mounting or alighting, 1 the uſe of ſtirrups was in- 
vented. N 
The firſt author of this contrivance, among the Romans, 
was C. Gracchus, brother of Tiberius. 
ANABIBAZ ON, in Afironomy, the DRA Ox 's 24. 
ANABLAT UM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors ſol 
the 0 uammaria, or tooth- wort, called Herd by others. 
ANA EPS, in the Artedian Sy/tem of Ichthyologyn the 
name of a new genus of fiſh, of the malacopterigious 
kind, the characters of which are theſe : the branchio/tege 
membrane contains ſix bones, and there is only one 
ſmall fin at the extremity of the back. There is a ſpe - 


| cimen of this fiſh, in the great collection of hom 
| 3 k ” of 


* 


ANA 


Sha in Holland. The anableps is a ſpecies of the cobitis, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. T0 | | 
ANABOLZUM, in Antiquity; denotes any kind of upper 
arment worn over the coat or tunic. | 
This is otherwiſe called anabole, from aa and . 
ANABOLEUS, among the Ancients, a ſervant whole office 
was to aſſiſt in mounting on horſeback. Theſe were in 
uſe before the invention of ſtirrups, or of thoſe ſtones called 
bathras 
— is alſo uſed by Euſtathius, to denote a ſmall 
piece of iron, whereon the foot was ſet; in order to mount; 
from which Buddæus infers, that the ancients had ſtir- 
rups, or foot- boards; to which Lipſius objects, that it 
does not appear this anaboleus was any pendent part fixed 
to the ſaddle, after the manner of our ſtirrups, but rather 
a portable engine brought by a ſervant, and placed by the 
horſe's ſide. 
ANABROCHISMUS, from an, upwards, and fporxcr, a 
loop, in the Ancient Phyſic, the operation of taking away 
offenſive hairs in the eye-lids. 
The manner of performing the anabrochiſmus is deſcribed 
by Gorrzus. Be 
ANABROSIS, in Medicine, otherwiſe called diabro/is, the 
iſſuing of blood at a hole worn in a vein by corroſion, 
The word is avzCootg, q. d. eri. | | 
ANACA, in Orn'tho/ogy, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 
PARROQUET. It is of the ſize of a lark; its beak is brown 
and crooxed; the crown of its head is covered with feathers 
of a liver- colour, and there are circles of brown ones near 
its eyes. Its throat 1s grey 5 the upper part of its neck 
and tides are green; its belly is of a reddiſh brown; its 
back green, with a pale brown ſpot, and its tail a pale 
brown. There is a deep blood-red mark at the top of each 
wing, the reſt of the wings green, except their extremi- 
ties, which are bluiſh. Its thighs are covered with green 
feathers, and its legs and feet are grey. 
ANACALYPTERIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated among 


the heathens on the day that the bride was permitted to | 


lay aſide her veil, and to be ſeen in public. 
They were thus called from avaxanunrew, to uncover, 
According to Suidas, it alſo means the preſents which 
were made to the bride by her huſband's relations and 
friends on that day. 
ANACAMPSEROS. See PURSLANE. ; 
ANACAMPTERIA, in Eccleſtaſtical Antiquity, denote lit- 
tle hoſpitals, or inns, for the entertainment of the poor and 
ſtrangers, built adjoining to the ancient churches. 
ANACAMPTIC, from ava and xaumnlu, Heco, I bent, ſig- 
nifies as much as refleing ; and is frequently uſed in re- 
ference to echoes, which are faid to be ſounds produced 
anacamptically or by reflection, ; 
Hence, alſo, anacamptics is by ſome uſed for the ſcience of 
reflecting rays ; otherwiſe called CATOPTRICS. 
ANACANDAIA, in Z-9/ogy, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 
pent found in the iſland of Ceylon, and very miſchievous 
among the cattle, whence it is called BUBALINUS. 
ANACARDIUM, in Botany, the caſhew-nut, or acajor, 
a genus of the enneandria monogynia claſs. For the cha- 
racters, . ſee ACAJOU. 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus, viz. 
ANACARDIUM, Hort. Cliff. 161. This tree grows to a con- 
ſiderable height in its native country, which is the Weſt 
Indies. But in England the plants are with great difficulty 
preſerved ; though by their fr ſhoots from the ſeeds they 
appear ſo ſtrong and vigorous, as to promiſe a much greater 
ptogrets than they are ever ſeen to make here. 
The milky juice of this tree will ſtain linen of a deep 
black, which cannot be waſhed out again; but whether 
tais has the ſame property with that of the eaſtern ana- 
cardinm, has not yet been fully experimented ; for the 
inſpiſſated juice of that tree is the beſt ſort of lack which 
is uſed for ſtaining of black in China or Japan. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. xlix. part-ii. p. 872, and Dr. Lewis's Com- 
mercium, Phil. Techn. p. 329, &c. | 
ANACARDIUM, in Medicine, the fruit of the above men- 
tioned tree, brought from the Eaſt Indies, anciently in 
great eſteem as a cephalic. 
The word is formed af ava and xag da, heart, on account 
of the figure of this fruit, which bears ſome reſemblance 
to a heart. 
'The pith or medullary part of the anacardinm is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious ; whence the ancients made great 
uſe of it in cold diſeaſes of the head, particularly to ſtrength- 
cn the memory; but the abuſe of it ſometimes making them 
ſtupid, delirious, or even mad, the moderns rarely venture 
on the uſe of it, at leaſt not without great correctives. 
ANACARDIUM antarqticum, is allo uſed by ſome for the cajou- 
fruit. This is alſo called by others anacardium occidentale, 
and is ordinarily uſed for the true, or eaſtern kind. 


gation by ſpitting ; in which ſenſe, it ſtands contradiſtin- 
B rom cathar/ts, or evacuation downward. 


n this ſenſe is the word uſed by Hippocrates and Ga- 
Vol. I. N/ $8, | E 


ANACATHARSIS, in Medicine, properly denotes a pur- | 


len; agrecably to this Blaſius reſtrains anacathar/is to 
expectoration. Only Blancard; on what authority does 
not appear, extends anacathartic medicines to all thoſe 
which work upwards, by the glands of the head; whe- 
ther vomitories, ſternutatories, or maſticatories. 
ANACATHARSIS is alſo a name given by civil lawyers to the 
Baſilicon repetitæ Prelectionis made by order of the em- 
pps Conſtantine Por hyrogenitus: 
t was thus called as being a review or correction of the 
Baſilicon. N | | 
ANACATHARSI$, among Divines, denotes the cleating up 
ſome obſcure paſlage, by a ſpiritual or anagogical inter- 
retation. | | 
ANACATHARTIC; is uſually underſtood of a vomit, or 
a purging medicine that works upwards, i 
he word comes from ava, upwards, and xabaugs, [ purge. 
ANACEIA, an Athenian feſtival in honour of the Dioſcuri. 
It took its name trom thoſe deities, who were alfo called 
Avaxs;, and honoured with a temple: called Avaxttov, 
Anaceum. 
The facrifices offered at that time were named Z:no uy 
becauſe thoſe deities were Eno or ſtrangers 3 and con- 
ſiſted of three offerings, which were called Tpi71ar. 
Athenæus mentions plays acted in honour of theſe deities. 
ANACEPHAL#OSIS, in Rhetoric, a recapitulation, or a 
ſhort and ſummary repetition of the heads of a diſcourſe; 
The word comes from ava, which in compoſition ſignifics 
a ain, and * , cad. : 
ANACHIS, in 1/;:hology, one of the four deities, to whom 
the Egyptians imagined the peculiar care of each perſon 
was committed at his birth: the other three were Dymo, 
Tyches, and Heros. They are alſo called Dynami , T;ches, 
Eros, and Ananche ; i. e. Power, Fortune, Charity, and 
Neceſſity. 

ANACHORESIS, denotes a withdrawing from ſociety, or 
retiring into ſolitude. | oy | 
The anachore/is was not allowed to perſons, before they 

had ſpent thirty years in the community. | 
ANACHORET, a hermit or devout perſon, living alone in 
ſome defart, to be farther out of the reach of the temp- 
tations of the world, and more at leiſure for meditation. 
Ls word comes from avaxwgrw, 1 retire into a ſolitary 
ace. 
Such were St. Antony, St. Hilarion, &c. Paul the Her- 
mit was the firſt of the tribe of anacherets. 
When many of the habitations of anachorets were placed 
together in the fame wilderneſs, at ſome diſtance from 
one another, they were all called by one common name 
laura, which, as Evagrius informs us, differed from a 
cænobiam, or convent, in that a laura conſiſted of many cells 
divided from each other, where every monk provided 
for himſelf; but a canobinm was one habitation, where 
the monks lived in ſociety, and had all things in common. 
Anachorets, popularly anchirets, were very numerous 
among the Greeks, conſiſting principally of monks ; who 


purchaſed a little ſpot of ground, with a cell, whither 
they retreat, and never appear in the monaſtery again, ex- 
cepting on ſolemn days. ITheſe are ſometimes alfo called 
aſcetæ and /olitarics. 

They have their chapel, and after prayers apply them- 
ſelves to the culture of their vineyards, olives, fig-trees, and 
the like, which afford them proviſion for the year. 

Theſe anchorets only differ from the conventual monks, in 
that they have leſs intercourſe with the world, and live but 
in ſmall bodics. 
The ancheorct; of Syria and Paleſtine retire into the moſt 
obſcure and unfrequented places; hiding themſelves under 
rocks and mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth. 

There have alſo been anchorets in the Weſt, Peter Da- 
mian, who was of the order of hermits, frequently ſpeaks 
of them with great praiſe. He repreſents them as by far 
the moſt perfect fort of monks; holding them in much 
higher opinion and veneration than the cœncbites, or monks 
reſiding in monaſteries. 

Many of theſe retire, with the leave of their abbots, and 
have an allowance from the monaſtery, The people, on 
account of their piety, 8 them with good ſums of 
money, which they carefully hoard up, and at their death 
bequeath to the monaſtery they had belonged to. 

ANACHORITA, in Eccleſiaſtical Hriters, a name ſome- 
times given to the cells of recluſes. 

By the ancient canons, no anacherita could be ereted 
without conſent of the biſhop. 

ANACHRONIXSM, in CH, an error in computation 
of time; whereby an event is placed earlier than it really 
happened. | | "a 
The word is compounded of ava, hi;her, and -.xpayos, 
fe. ; 

Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa, at the 
time of /Eneas ; though, in reality, ſhe did not come 


there till 300 years after the taking of 'I'roy. An error 
3 Ol 
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on the other ſide, whereby a fact is placed later or lower 
than it ſhould be, is called a parcheoniſm; though this 
diſtinction is not commonly obſerved, - | 

ANACLASTIC glaſſes, vitra ＋ of a kind of ſono- 

rous phials, or glaſſes, chiefly made in Germany, which 
have the property of being fexible, and emitting vehe- 
ment noiſe by the human breath. They are al called 
vexi afles, by the Germans vexicr glaſen on account 
2 the fright and diſturbance they ocraſion by their reſi- 
ition. 
The anaclaſtic glaſſes are a low kind of phials with flat 
bellies, reſembling inverted funnels, whoſe bottoms are 
very thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing the thickneſs of an onion-peel : 
this bottom is not quite flat, but a little convex. But 
upon applying the mouth to the orifice, and gently inſpir- 
ing, or as it were, fucking out the air, the Yortom gives 
way with a horrible crack, and from being convex, be- 
comes concave. On the contrary, upon expiring or 
breathing gently into the orifice of the ſame glaſs, the 
bottom with no leſs noiſe bounds back on its former place, 
and becomes gibbous as before. 
The anacla/tic glaſſes firſt taken notice of, were in the 
caſtle of Goldbach; where one of the academiſts Na- 
ture Curioſorum, having ſeen and made experiments on 
them, publiſhed a piece expreſly on their hiſtory and phe- 
nomena. Roſini Lentilii Oribaſi Sched. de Vitris Ana- 
clafticis. Vide Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. Ann. 3. 
p. 489, ſeq. Their figure may be ſeen in the book above 
cited. | 
They are all made of a fine white glaſs. It is to be ob- 
ſerve in theſe, 1. That if the bottom be concave at the 
time of infpiration, it will burſt, and the like will happen 
if it be convex at the time of expiration. 2. A ſtrong 
breath will have the ſame effect even under the contrary 
circumſtances. 

ANACLATICS, or ANnACLASTICS, that part of orrics 
which conſiders refracted light. The term is derived 
from ava, and #>aw, I break. 8 
Anaclatics is the ſame with what we more uſually call 

dlioptrics. | 

ANACLETERIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſts celebrated in 
honour of kings and princes when they came of age, and 
took upon them the adminiſtration of the ſtate, and made 
a ſolemn declaration thereof to the people. 

The word is formed of ava, and xaxto, voce, I call. 

ANACLETICUM, in the Ancient Art of Il ar, a particu- 
lar blaſt of the trumpet, whereby the fearful, and flying 

ſoldiers were rallied, and recalled to the combat. 

ANACLINOPALE, from ava, xavw, / recline, and oe, 

arms, in Antiquity, a kind of wreſtling, wherein the cham- 
pions threw themſelves voluntarily on the ground, and 
continued the combat by pinching, biting, ſcratching, and 
other methods of offence. 
The anaclinopale ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from the ortho- 
pale, wherein the champions were erect. In the anacli- 
nopale, the weaker combatant ſometimes gained the 
victory. 

ANACLINTERIA, in Antiquity, a kind of pillows on the 
dining-bed, whereon the gueſts uſed to lean. 

The ancient tricliniary beds had four tte, one at the 
head, another at the feet, a third at the back, and a fourth 
at the breaſt. That on which the head lay, was properly 
called by the Greeks, avaxavrngey, Or avaxav7poy z by the 
Romans, fulcrum, ſometimes pluteus. | 

According to other writers, anac/inicria is more properly 
underſtood of the backs of chairs whereon we lean. 

ANACOINOsSIS, from avs and xoyow, I communicate, com- 
municatio, a figure in Rhetoric, when we conſult the ad- 
verſary, or appeal to the judges what ought, or could have 
been Gore on ſuch an occaſion. | 
Such as that of Cicero, Ouæro, ſi te hodie domum tuam re- 
deuntemy coaeli homines et armati, non modo limine tectoque 
dium tuarumy ſed prime aditu veſlibuloque prohibuerint, 
quid afturis ſis ? Cicero pro Cecin. 

ANACOLLEMA, in Phy/ic, denotes a liniment or other 

medicine applied to the forehead, to ſtop or prevent de- 
fluxions of the eyes. * 
"The word is formed of avaxoanas, congluting. 
Anacollemata make a ſpecies of medicine called frontalia. 
The qualities required are, to be drying, cooling, thicken- 
ing, een conglutinant, &c. 
To the claſs of anace//ema belong bran, manna, myrrh, 
terra Samia, acacia, &C. | 
Junker deſcribes an anucs!lema frontale, for ſtopping hæ- 
morrhages at the noſe. 

ANACOLUTHON,from avaxonoubo;, incoherent, among An- 
cient Grammarian., denotes an incoherence, or a conſtruc- 
tion which does not hang together. This is uſually ſig- 
nified by the appellation of a figure which ought . to 

de denominated an'inaccuracy. _ 


ANACONDO, in Zoology, is a name given, in the iſle of 


Ceylon, to a very large and terrible rene, 


++ + 


which often devours the unfortunate traveller alive, and 
is itſelf accounted excellent and delicious fare. * 
ANACREON TIC, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, ſome- 
thing invented by Anacreon ; or in the manner and taſte 
of Anacreon, a poet of '] eivs, who lived upwards of 400 
years before Chriſt, famous for the delicacy of his wit 
and the exquiſite, yet eaſy and natural turn of his pbetry. 
We have ſeveral of his odes till extant; and there ate 
few of the modern poets who have not written Anacreont;.; 
in imitation of them. 'T hey are moſtly compoſed in verſes 
of ſeven ſyllables ; or rather of three feet and a half; ſpon- 
dees and iambics, though ſometimes anapzfts. Hence 
verſes in that meaſure are ſometimes called Anacreontic 
or Anacreontic verſes. : 
ANACRISIS, from ava and xgww, I judge, among the An- 
cient Grecks, is uſed for a kind of trial, or examination, 
which the archons, or chief magiſtrates of Athens, were 
to undergo, before their admiſſion into that office. 
The anacriſis ſtands diſtinguiſhed from the docimaſia, which 
was a ſecond examination in the forum. 
The anacri/is was performed in the*@nate houſe. The 
queſtions here propoſed to them were concerning their 
family, kindred, behaviour, eſtate, &c. 
Sone maintain, that all magiſtrates underwent the ana- 
criſis. 
ANACR1sS1s, in the Civil Law, denotes a ſearch 
into the truth by examination of witneſſes. 
ANACROSIS, in Antiquity, denotes a part of the Pythian 
ſong, 3 the combat of Apollo and Python are de- 
cribed. 


or inquiry 


The anacro/is was the firſt part, and contained the prepa- 
ration to the fight. 

ANACTON pædon, in Antiquity, a feſtival held at Am- 
phyſſa, the capital of Locris, in honour either of the Dio- 
ſcuri, or of the Curetes, or Cabiri, about which authors are 
not agreed. 

ANACYCLUS, in Botany, a genus of plants of the Vnge- 
neſia polygamia ſuper flua claſs of Linnzus, being the fame 
with the /anto/:nordes of other authors. It is a fort of ca- 
momile of little beauty, and of no known uſe. 

ANADAVAD AA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird 
of the Eaſt Indies, which has the beak of a chaffinch, 
and the feet of the lark. It is ſometimes brought over to 
= alive in cages, and will live here very comfort- 
ably. | 

ANADEMA, among the Ancients, denotes an ornament of 
the head, wherewith victors at the ſacred games had their 
temples bound. | | 
The word is formed of ava%ouc, to be bound round. 
Some confound the anadema with the diadema, worn by 
the ancient Perſian kings. 

Anademata are alſo mentioned by ancient writers among 
the ornaments of the heads of women. 

According to ſome, avaJtua anſwers to what the Latins 
call redimiculum. 

ANADIPLOSIS, ava%7>oi;, from ae, again, and n,, 
I double, denote a repetition of the laſt word of the former 
verſe or member in the beginning of the next ; e. gr. 


Addit ſe ſociam timidiſque ſupervenit A gle. 
Male Naiadum pulcherrima 
— —/equitur pulcherimus A/tur, 


Aſtur equo fidens 
If children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 


Hr ift. 
ANADIPLOSIS, in Medicine, denotes the redoubling or re- 
turn of the paroxyſm of a fever, chiefly of a ſemiter- 

tian. 
This is otherwiſe called epanalep/is and epanadiplofts. 

ANADOSIS, from ava and dit, I give, in the Ancien“ 
Medicine, denotes the diſtribution of the aliment by the 
veſſels of the body. | 
In this ſenſe, anado/is makes a part of nutrition or DI- 
GESTION, 

ANADROMOUS, in 1chthography, a term of diſtinction 
among fiſhes, denoting ſuch as have their times of going 
from the freſh water to the ſalt, and afterwards returning 
back to the freſh water again. 

The word is derived from av, back again, and Joys, 4 
courſe. The truttaceous fiſhes are many of them of this 
kind, and the method nature has appointed for their 
courſe of changes ſeems to be this : they are firſt produced 
from the ſpawn in freſh-water rivers ; they live there till 
they acquire ſome ſtrength and ſize, and then ſeek the 
ſalt-water, to feed more at large in, and grow to their full 

extent: at which period they return into the freſhes again 
to lay their ſpawn, that the young brood may have the 
ſame advantages which they had before, of being placed 
firſt in freſh water. Some uſe the word catanadrom: in 
the ſame ſenſe. 

ANADUOMENE Venus, in the Grecian Mythology, an- 

ſwered to the Sea-Venus in the Roman, . was the ap- 
: | pellation 


b 


pellation given to one of the chief deities of the ſc. 
The moſt celebrated picture in all antiquity was that of 
this goddeſs by Apelles ; and the famous Venus of Medici 
is a Sea-V ents. 

ANADYSIS, among Ancient Divines, denotes the ceremony 
of the emerſion in BAPTISM, 
In which ſenſe avadugs Rtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
Lala beige, Or meien. 

AN/ZEDEIA, in Antiquity, a denomination given to a ſilver 
fool placed in the ar&2pagus, on which the defendant, or 
erſon accuſed, was ſeated for examination. 
The word is avaiJr1a, which imports impudence ; but ac- 
cording to Junius's correction, it ſhould rather be ayairia, | 


d. noccunce. 
The plaintiff or accuſer, was placed on an oppoſite ſtool, 
called hybris, or injury; here he propoſed three queſtions 
to the party accuſed; to which poſitive anſwers were to 
be given. The firft, are you guilty of this fact? The 
ſecond, how did you commit this fact? The third, who 
were your accomplices ? 

ANAERETA, in AMHrelogy, a place in the heavens, at 
which the apheta rriving, an infant born at that time, 1s 
pronounced by aſtrologers in _—_ of death. 

The word is Greek, and literally imports a cutter off. 
In this ſenſe, anaereta ſtands oppoſed to aphera. 

ANAERETA, among the Greek 4/rologers, amounts to the 
fame with what the Arabs call ahaz. 

ANAESTHESIA, arair8nore, in Medicine, a privation of 
ſenſe, or of the faculty of perceiving external objects. 
The ſpecies or degrees of this are, /upor, hebetuds, de pra- 
watic, &c. a 

ANAGALLIDASTRUM. See CEYTUNCULUS. 

ANAGALLIS, in Botany. See PIMPERNEL. 

ANAGALLIS Aquatica, is called by Bytanifts, veronica aqua- 
tica, or becca bunga ; in Engliſh, BROOK-LIME. 

ANAGLYPHA, in Ancient IT riters, denote veſſels, or other 
things, adorned with ſcripture in buffs relicvc; and hence 
the anav/yphic art is the art of carving, chafing, engraving, 
or imboiling plate. 

ANAGLYPRICE, or ANnNAaGLyYPTICE, denotes that ſpecies 
of ſculpture wherein the ſtrokes or figures are prominent, 
or imboſſed; and is contradiſtinguiſhed from diaglyphice, 
where the ſtrokes are indented. 

The word comes from the Greek a:ayaupu, ex/culps. 

ANAGNOSES, or ANAGNOSMATA, from avs and yiywrxa, 
I kno», in the Greek Church, denotes an eccleſiaſtical 
book, containing the leſſons read at divine ſervice, in the 
ſeveral feaſts, &c. of the year. 

ANAGNOS TA, or ANAG NOSTES, among the Ancients, 
denotes a kind of ſervant retained in the families of per- 
ſons of rank, to read to them at meals. 

"Theſe are called by the Greeks ey2yv:5a and by the Ro- 
mans /efores ; ſometimes alſo a Htudiis. 

Even private families, who lived in any degree politely, 
were not without this kind of literary 8 Servius 
makes mention of a female anagngſta, under the denomi- 
nation of /e&trix. Sometimes the maſter himſelf per- 
formed the office of reader. The emperor Severus read 
himſclf at table. Martial mentions one Ligurinus, who 
ou own poems at dinner, to the great diſguſt of the 
gueſts, 

Among the Greeks there were alſo anagnaſtæ in their thea- 
tres for public reading of the poets. 

Some ſpeak of the anagno/te as a ſpecies of acroamata, 
from which, however, in propriety they differed. 
Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, that no acroama was 
ever heard at his meals, but an aragne/tes. He never 
tupped without reading, ſo that the minds of his gueſts 
vere no leſs agreeably entertained than their appetites. 
'The ſame * Eginhard obſerves was kept up by 
Charlemagne, who at table had the hiſtories and acts of 
ancient kings read to him. This cuſtom ſeems to have 
been a relique of that of the ancient Greeks, who had the 
praiſes of great men and heroes ſung to them, while at table. 
{he ancient monks and clergy kept up the like uſage, as 
we are informed by St. Auguſtine. Sidonius praiſes a man 
of quality in his time, who, in this reſpect, lived a clerical 
life, though he was no prieſt. _ 

Bilbergius, and Th. Raynaud, have diſſertations expreſs 
on anagnofla. 

ANAGNOSTIC, in Middle Age MH yiters is ſometimes uſed 
tor an epiſtle, or other writing. 

ANAGOGIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn facrifices to Venus at 
Eryx, in Sicily, where ſhe is honoured with a magnificent 
temple. c 
The name of this ſolemnity was derived, amo Tz ava- 
vegan i. e. gm returning ; becauſe the goddeſs was ſaid 
to leave Sicily, and return to Africa, at that time. 

ANAGOGICAL, tranſporting, ſomething that raiſes the 


mind to things eternal and divine ; the great objects of the 
next life. 


The word is derived from avayuſy, carrying awar, which | 


is fermed of the prepoſition a upwards; and a, 
leading. 


* 


ANA 


The term is principally uſed in ſpeaking of the divers 
ſenſes of ſcripture. —The /iteral ſenſe is the firſt and 
natural ſenſe ; the my/tical ſenſe is founded on the natural 
ſenſe, from whence it is taken by analogy or compariſon, 
by ſimilitude or reſemblance of one thing to another; and 
is divided into ſeveral kinds. 
Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it 
is called the a//egorical ſenſe, 
Where it regards our morals, it is called the tropo/ogical 
ſenſe. And where it regards eternity, or the life to come, 
it is called the anagogical ſenſe, 
ANAGOGY, AxaGoGx, a rapture or elevation of the foul, 
to things celeſtial and eternal. 
Anagegy, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the applica- 
tion of types and allegories of the Old Teſtament to ſub- 
jects of the New ; thus called becauſe the veil being here 
drawn, what before was hidden is expoſed to open fight. 
15A of the fathers place avayuly in oppoſition to ce. 
"tory. 
ANAGOGY, in Medicine, denotes a return of humours, or 
the rejection of a matter upwards, or by the mouth. 
Anagegy amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
anabole. 
ANAGOGY, avaywſia, in Ancient Hiſtory, denotes a looſe 
education or diſcipline. 
ANAGRAM, ANAGRAMMA, a tranſpoſal of the letters 
of a name, with a combination thereof in ſome new 
manner ſo as to exhibit one or more words, either to 
the advantage or diſadvantage of the perſon to whom it 
belongs. 


The word is formed from ara, backwards, and ypauua, 
letter. 

Thus the anagram cf Galenus is angelus ; that of Lo- 
gica, calige ; that of Alitedius, ſedulitas; that of fir Ed- 
mundbury Godfry, I find murdered by rogues; or, by 
Rome's rude finger die; that of Loraine, is alerion, on 
which account it was, that the family of Loraine, took 
alerions for their armoury.—Calvin, in the title of his 
Inſtitutions, printed at Straſburgh in 1539, calls himſelf 
Alcuinus, which is the anagram of Calvinus, and the 
name of an eminently learned perſon in the time of 
Charlamagne, who contributed greatly to the reſtoration 
of learning in that age. Barclay, in his Argenis, ana- 
grammatizes Calvinus by a leſs creditable name, Uſirulca ; 
and Rabelais, to be revenged of the fame Calvin, who had 
made an anayram of his name, found in that of Calvin, 


2 Cul. 
uch as keep cloſe to the definition of anagram, take the 
liberty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter 
only; but ſuch as ſtand up for the poetical licence, make 
bold ſometimes to uſe E for E, V for W, S for Z, and 
C for K; and wick ver/a. 
This way of writing was ſcarce known among the an- 
cients : Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles IX. 
is uſually faid to be the firſt that broached it; yet Lyco- 
phron, who wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 
years before Chriſt, appears to have been no ſtranger to 
the art of making anagrams. Canterus, in his Prolegomena 
to Lycophron, gives us two of his pieces in this kind ; 
the firſt on the name of king Ptolemy, Ilroaewarcg, in which 
he found anw wearog, of honey; to inſinuate the ſweetneſs 
and mildneſs of that prince; the ſecond was on queen 
Arſinoc, Apoiyor, of whom he made Iov *Hgag, Funs's 
violet. g | 
There are two ways of making anagrams : ſor, 1. 
Some only conſiſt in dividing a ſingle word into ſeveral : 
thus the znigma of the 2 Terminus, mentioned by 
Aulus Gellius, lib. xii. cap. 6. is founded on the ana- 
gram LER Minus: and thus * yields ſus tinea 
mus. This kind alone ſeems to have been uſed among the 
Romans. | 
The ſecond is where the order and ſituation of the letters 
is changed: ſuch are thoſe above mentioned; and alſo theſe, 
Roma, Maro, Amor; Julius, Livius; Corpus, Porcus, 
Procus, Spurco. 
'To find all the anagrams any name will admit of, a/ge- 
braically. See COMBINATION. 
The fineſt and happieſt of all the anagrams extant is that 
on the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt ; Quid eſt 
veritas ? Which anagramatically makes Eft vir qui ade/t : 
the anagram here, is the beſt and juſteſt anſwer that could 
oſſible be given. 
Beſides the ancient kind of anagrams, there have been 
new ones invented: as, the mathematical #nagram, in- 
vented in 1680, by which the abbot Catelan found, that 
the letters of the name Lewis XIV. made tra: heros, i. e. 
true hero. | 
We are now likewiſe furniſhed with the numerical ana- 
gram, more properly called chronogram; where the nume- 
rical letters (1. e. ſuch as in the cyphering ſtood 
for — taken together, according to their nume- 
rical values, expreſs ſome epocha: of which kind is that 
diſtich of Godart on the birth of Lewis XIV. in the 
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ANA 


year 1638, on a day wherein there was a conjunction of the 


cagle with the lion's heart. 
eXorlens DeLphIn ag VILeCorDI/ Ve Leonls 
Congreſs V ga LLiosſpe Letltlaq Ve refe Clt, 


ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compoſer of anagrams ; 


Thomas Billon, a Provingal, was a celebrated anagram- 
matiſt, and retained by Lewis XIII. with a penſion of 
1200 livres, in quality of ayagrammati/1 to the king. 
Lipenius gives ow liſ of anagrammati/ts. 

Thomas Bilton has given a ſet of propheſies in anagrams ; 
Gul. Blancus, the art of compoſing anagrams. 


ANAGROS, a meaſure for corn, uſed in ſome cities in 


Spain, containing ſomewhat more than the Paris mine, 
This is otherwiſe called anegros. 


Four anegros make a cabi, four cabis a tonega. 


ANAGYRIS, in Botany, ſtinking bean TREFo11, a genus 


of the decandria monogynia claſs. The characters are: the 
flower is of the butterft y kind ; the ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, 
and much longer than the empalement; the wings arc 
oblong, plain, and longer than the ſtandard, as is alſo the 
keel; the germen afterward becomes a large oblong pod, 
in which are lodged ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. We 
have but one ſpecies in England, viz. 

Anagyris foliis evatis floribus lateralibus : ſtinking bean 
trefoil, with oval leaves, and flowers proceeding from 
the wings of the ſtalks. This fort grows wild in the 
ſouth of France, as alſo in Spain and Italy. It is a 
ſhrub which uſually riſes to the height of 1 or ten 
feet, and produces its flowers in April and May, which 
are of a bright yellow colour, growing in ſpikes, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the LABURNUM. 

Tournefort, however, enumerates two ſpecies. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 647. 

The leaves of the anagyris are reſolutive, and its ſeed 
emetic. 


ANALECTA, the fragments, or offals of meat, which 


dropped from the table on the ground. 

Analefa was allo uſed for a ſervant appointed to gather up 
the offals of the tables. 

In this ſenſe the word is ſometimes alſo written ana/e#es. 
Satellius Quadratus, in the way of derifion, adviſed Cal- 
vinus Sabinus, a man of great wealth, and much affecta- 
tion of learning, but with little memory, and leſs genius, 
to keep analectæ, ut grammatices haberet analettas; a 
phraſe which has occaſioned much diſpute among critics and 
antiquaries. 


ANALECTA is likewiſe, in a literary ſenſe, uſed for a col- 


lection of ſmall pieces or compoſitions. 
The word is formed of avaxcſu, I gather. 


ANALEMMA, a planiſphere, or projection of the SPHERE, 


on the plane of the meridian, orthographically made, by 
ſtraight lines and ellipſes ; the 1 being ſuppoſed to be at 
an infinite diſtance, and in the eaſt or weſt points of the ho- 


rizon. 


The word is derived from avanuua, of avarnauCaru, reſi- 
ma, I take backwards. 

he analemma was invented by John de Royas, a Spa- 
niard. The advantage of this above the a/tro/abes of 
Ptolemy and Gemma Friſius, are, that all the lines pro- 
ceeding from the eye are parallel to each other, and per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection; conſequently not 
only the equator is a right line, as in the a/tro/abe of 
Gemma Friſius, but all the parallels to the equator are 
ſo too ; ſince, in virtue of tbe infinite diſtance of the 
eye, they are all in the ſame caſe, as if their plane paſſed 
through the eye ; for the like reaſon, the horizon, and 
its parallels are alſo right lines. On the other hand, 
whereas in the two former a/tro/abes the degrees of circles 
converted into right lines become very ſmall towards the 
centre, and large towards the circumference, they be- 
come here ſmall towards the circumference, and large to- 
wards the centre: ſo that their figures will be no leſs al- 


tered in this than in the others. Add that moſt of the 


circles here degenerate into ellipſes, which are often dif- 
ficult to deſcribe, 


ANALEMMA is alſo uſed for a gnamon or a/trolahe, conſiſt- 


ing of the furniture of the ſame projection, drawn on a 
plate of braſs, or wood: with an horizon, or cur /or fitted 
tO it. | 

Its uſe is for finding the time of the ſun's riſing and ſet- 
ting, the length of the longeſt day in any latitude, and the 
hour of the day. 

The analemma is alſo of conſiderable uſe among Dialli/ts, 
for laying down the ſigns of the zodiac, with the length 
of days, and other matters of furniture, upon dials, 


ANALEPSIS, the reſtoration of a body waſted by diſeaſe, 


by the uſe of a nutritious diet. 


ANALEPS18 is alſo uſed for the method of hanglng a broken 


or diſlocated member, eſpecially the hand, in a ſling. I his 
ration of the arm is called anale hi,; to the foot, the/(s. 


ANALEPTICS, in Medicine, reſtoratives ; or remedics gro- | 


per to reſtore the body, when waſted or emaciatec, either 
y the > Sn of a diſeaſe, or by want of food, 


ANA 


The word is derived of avanapCayr, I re-eſtabliſh, 
ANALOGICAL Hhyilogiſm. See SVILOGISM. 
ANALOGISM, in Mcdicine. See ANALOGY. 
ANALOGISM, among Logicians, the arguing from the cauſe 

to the effect. 

ANALOGISTA, among Civil Law JFriters, a tutor who 
is not obliged to give an account of his conduct. 

Perſons dying ſometimes appointed friends to be tutors 

to their children, with this clauſe, that they ſhould be au- 

logiſt e. 

Some lawyers hold, that this did not exempt a tutor guilty 

of glaring miſmanagement, from being called to account 

and — * accordingly. 7 
ANA OGIUM, in Kcelefraftical IT THEY s, denotes an amb: 

or reading- deſk. : 

ANALOGIUM is ſometimes alſo uſed for a martyrolopy, or th. 
ituary of a monaſtery. 4 

ANALOGY, in Philoſophy, a term denoting a certain re- 

lation, proportion, or agreement, which ſeveral things 
bear to each other in ſome reſpects, though different in 
others. | 2:00 
The word is Greek, which the Latins uſually render by 
comparatio, and „eee | 
The ſchoolmen define analogy to be a reſemblane, joined 
with ſome diverſity : its foundation, according to them, 
is laid in the proportion of ſeveral things, conſidered as 
that proportion proceeds upon difterent conſiderations. 
Thus a found animal, a ſound food, and a found pro- 
poſition, agreeing in this, that they have a common de- 
nomination, but the reaſon or quality whereon the de- 
nomination is founded, different, are faid to have an 
analygy, or to be analagius. Accordingly analagous things 
are defined to be fuck as have a common name, but the 
thing immediately ſignified by that common name dif- 
ferent ; yet with ſome correſpondence or relation diſcern- 
ible therein. | 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of analogy, 
viz. of inequality, where the reaſon of the common de- 
nomination is the fame in nature, but not in degree or 
order: in which ſenſe animal is analogous to man and 
brute.— Of attribution; where, though the reaſon of the 
common name be the ſame, there is a difference in its 
habitude or reſpect thereto : in which ſenſe, healthy is 
analayous both to a man and an exerciſe, = Of proportiona- 
{ity ; where, though the reaſons of the common name do 
really differ, yet they bear ſome proportion to each other: 
in his ſenſe, the gills of fiſhes are fail to be ura/agzus to 
the lungs in terreſtrial animals; and thus, tue eye 
and the underſtanding are ſaid to bear an ana/»gy to each 
other. 
Reaſonings by analogy may ſerve to explain and illuſtrate, 
but not to prove any thing; yet is a great deal of our 
philoſophizing no better founded. 
From a few data, a few points known and allowed, we 
reaſon by analog, and deduce a number of others. It 
is thus that moſt branches cf knowledge are extended to 
their preſent dimenſions. There are but few things ac- 
tually obſerved, few experiments made; and all the ob- 
ſervations and experiments we kave are only ſingular. 
Such an efte&t was found from ſuch an individual body, 
under ſuch and ſuch circumſtances. We infer, that 
what has been obſerved of one body under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, will, from the ana/ogy and uniforn.Ity in the 
works of the Creator, equally hold in all other bodies of 
the ſame ſpecies under the like circumſtances. Thus, 
without having recourſe to expe:iment, we never heſi- 
tate to conclude, that the fruit of trees of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, will have the fame taſte and properties. 'T his has 
many times drawn us into great errors; it continues 
every day to lead us into new ones, and may be ſaid to 
be the A of moſt of the miſtakes committed in pur- 
ſuit of ſcience. But nevertheleſs, while manki::d extend 
their thoughts toward unknown and inacceſſible objects, 
they have no other guide to direct their reſearches but 
tlie ſuppoſed correſpondence between the objects they are 
acquainted with, and thoſe which are the ſubjects of their 
inveſtigation, 
The analogy between the three kingdoms of plants, ani- 
mals and minerals, has been the ſource of a variety ef 
diſcoveries, either real or imaginary: hence it is we 
have learnt, that ſtones vegetate ; that plants breathe 3 
that the ſap circulates in them; that generation is pet” 
formed by eggs in the human kind ; that the planets 
have their atmoſpheres, their inhabitants, their trees, 
their ſeas, &c. Indeed, if we will follow whither ana- 
lan, real or imaginary, will lead us, there is no end of 
ſcience. 

As to divine and ſupernatural matters, it is aſſerted we 
know nothing of them, but by analogy; that is, by the 
mediation — ſubſtitution of thoſe ideas we have of our- 
ſelves and other natural beings. Our ideas. of God him- 
felf ariſe from this ſpring ; we have no direct and im- 
mediate perception of him. "The knowledge we have of 
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the Supreme Being, is only an obſervation of his works, | 
and a reflection of the mind, which ſhews what power, 
Com, &c. appear neceſſary to enable him to produce 
4 Having no proper ideas of his perfections, we 
+ thin the names of thoſe faculties of men, Which 
e judge neceflary. See an excellent treatiſe on the Ana- 

, of religion, natural and revealed, to the Conſtitution 
oo Courſe of Nature, by bifhop Butler: in which, by 
evincing the analogy or likeneſs that ſubſiſts between the 
ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation of Providence, which 
revelation informs us of, and that ſyſtem of things and 
diſpenſation of Providence, which experience and reaſon 
inform us of, i. e. the known courſe of nature, he is led 
to aſcribe both to the ſame author and cauſe. 

AxAaLoGY, in Grammar, denotes the ſuitableneſs or agree- 
ableneſs of a word or phraſe to the common rules, or 
forms of language. 

In this ſenſe, analegy ſtands oppoſe] to axvomaLy, = 
AXALOGY, in reſpect to language, denotes a conformity 
u ith otfier points alread eſtabliſhed, ſerving as a rule, 
or model, for the making of new words and phraſes 

Gmilar to thoſe already in uſe. 

Or, analogy may be conſidered as a general or eſtabliſhed 

uſage, applied in ſimilar caſes, to certain words, phraſes, 

br conſtructions not yet eſtabliſhed. Or, aralogy is only 

a particular wage which, in certain caſes, 1s inferred 

from a general uſage already eſtabliſhed, 

Grammarians are divided into two parties. Some, with 

Sanctius, contend, that the  ana/ogy, or reaſon, reigns 

through all the parts, all the phraſes and dictions of the 

Latin tongue. On the contrary, others with Perizonius, 

afſert, that there are many phraſes, contrary to analogy 

and reaſon, derived all originally from the populace. 

Such, e. g. are, Nemo homo, deorſum, verſum, &c. 

Vatro and Ceſar wrote expreſly on the analogy of Latin 

words, but their works are now Joſt, Jac. Operarius has 

endeavoured to ſupply that loſs, by tracing the analogy of 

20,000 Latin words. Fab. Bib. at. lib. i cap. 10. 
ANALOGY of conjugation, analogia conjugationts, 13 not only 

when a verb is conjugated like another, but agrees with 

it in the quantity of the ſyllables. 

Thus clams is conjugated like amo and clamabam pro- 

nounced like amabam. 

ANALOGY of declenſion, analogia declinationis is not on] 
when a noun, pronoun, or participle, is declined like 
another, but agrees with it in reſpect of the quantities of 
the ſyllables. 

Thus, e. g. mater is declined like pater, ſaltans as aman:, 

ſuus as tuns. So pennarum is pronounced as menſarum, 

and funcris as muneris. 

ANALOGY of dodtrire, among Critics, is one of the great 
rules to which regard is to be had in the interpretation of | 
authors. 

We are firſt to learn from the author himſelf, the gene- 

ral ſyſtem which he follows; and as no writer is to be 

eaſily ſuppoſed to contradict himſelf, our interpretation | 
is to be ſo conducted, as that nothing be admitted which 
is contrary to, or tends to overthrow this ſyſtem. 

Thus, in interpreting an author who follows the Platonic 

ſcheme, we are to prefer a ſenſe which is conii{tent with 

the Platonic doctrine, to another which is contrary to it, 
unleſs there be fome evident proof, that the author con- 
tradicts himſelf, or aſſerts things which are inconſiſtent. 

AxaLocy, in Rheteric. See Companion. 

AXALOGY, in Geometry, denotes a ſimilitude of ratios, or 
proportions, 

. ANALOGY of fait, among Dji:ines, denotes that relation 
which the ſeveral articles of faith bear to each other. 
Anolcgy of taith ſtands oppoſed to tradition and authority, 
which is the great rule of interpretation among catholics. 
By this it is required, that whether we interpret Scrip- 
ture, or explain the doctrines of Chriſtianity, all our 
politions and explanations be conſiſtent with the ana- 
logy of our faith, and thoſe evident propoſitions deduced 
from Scripture. 

Tortſchius, Antonius, Franckius, &c. have written ex- 

preſly on the ana/-gy of faith. 

ANALOGY, in Medicine, is a certain relation or reſem- 
blance between diſeaſes, in virtue whereof, we may rea- 
fon and conclude from one to another, and treat them 
all much in the ſame manner; e. gr. pleuriſy, being 
a ſpecies of inflammation, produced like inflammations 
of other parts, is to be treated like them, relaxing the 
folids, which are two much ſtretched, and giving free 
paſſage for the humours. 

1 his method of deduction was called, by the ancients, 

modicing rationalts, or dagmatica, in oppoſition to the em- 

Pirica, called alſo epilogiſm, which was conducted by ap- 

pearances only, without theory. 

ANALYSIS, in a me ſenſe, is the reſolution of ſome- 
thing compounded into its conſtituent parts.” 

AxALxsis in Logic, is a method of applying the rules of 
reaſoning, to reſolve. a diſcourſe into its principles, in 


order to a diſcovery of its truth, or falſhood. Or it is 
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an examination of ſome diſcourſe, propoſition, or other 


matter, by ſearching into its principles, and ſepatating 


and opening its parts; in order to conſider them more 
diſtinatly, and arrive at a more preciſe knowledge of the 
whole, | | 
The word is ava2vet;; which literally ſignifies reſolutlon; 
formed of a and zuw, feld, I ſolve. f 

Analyſis makes one great branch or ſpecies of method; 
called alſo RESOLUTION. 

It is particularly uſed for the reduction of ah imperfe&t 
ſyllogiſm to a perfect one. This Is otherwiſe called 
REDUCTION. 

Ihe order of the Hyntheſis is contrary to that of the ana- 
, one beginning where the other ends. The two 
methods cannot always be uſcd indifferently ; the anal 
is molt proper for the diſcovery of truth, and $yNTHE - 
51s for teaching and explaining it in a ſyſtematical way. 
Hence ſome call analy//s the method cf invention. 

ANAL sts, in Mathematics, may be divided into anticnt and 
modern. 

The modern analy/'s is what is often called algebra ; but 
they ought to be diſtinguiſhed, algebra being only a part 
of the analytic aft, | 

The moderns are at ſome loſs concerning the an i 
ly/ts, 1. e. concerning the art and method whereby the an- 
cients reſolved problems, and invented theorems. Some 
traces of their method are extant in Pappus, Apollonius, 
and Euclid; and Dr. Hooke ſuſpects, that their ana 
went backwards through almoſt all the ſame ſteps by 
which their demonſtrations went forwards. 2 

That this might often be the caſe, ſeems evident to any 
one who has ſtudied Euclid with care. They have in- 
deed left us no precepts of their art. This, like almoſt 
all others, muſt be acquired by imitation, and the excel- 
lent examples left us by the Greeks. Men of genius 
among the moderns, who had ſtudied the works of 
the ancient geometers, have been thereby enabled to imi- 
tate them, and penetrate into their methods : the works 
of Huygens and Newton, and of late the Treatiſe of 
Conic Sections by Mr. Simpſon, profeſſor of mathe na- 
tics in the univerſity of Glal>ow ; as alſo ſeveral parts of 
Mr. Maclaurin's Treatiſe oa Fluxions, are evident proofs 
of this. 

Weigelius has endeavoured fo retrieve the ancient anal vs 
of Ariſtotle, from Euclid atid other ancient geometri- 
clans. 7 

ANALI1s1s is divided by ſome authors into //>þ/e and compound. 

ANALYSIS, //mple, is that employed in ſolving problems re- 
ducible to ſimple EQUATIONS. 

ANALYSIS, compound, or complex, that which gives the ex- 
preſſions or ſolutions of problems in compounded EA:“ 
TIONS. 

ANALYSIS is farther divided, with regard to its object, into 
that of fen:tes, and that of infinites. 

ANALYSIS ef finite quantities, is what we otherwiſe call 
[pecious arithmetic, Of ALGEBRA, | 

ANALYSIS of infinites, called allo the new ANALYS1s, is 
particularly uſed for the net of ELUX1ONS, or the - 
ferential calculus. 

ANALYSIS of powers, denotes the reſolving them into their 
ROOTS. ; 

In this ſenſe analy//s amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call EVOLUTION. 

We find divers other kinds of anal treated of by ma- 
thematical writers, as the analy/*s of ;ndiviſibles, &c. M. 


Leibnitz poke of an analy/;s ſitus, different from the ana- 
ly/is of magnitudes, 


The analy/ts of geometrical curves ſhews their properties 

and internal conſtitution, their curyature, points of in- 
flexion, ſtation, retrogradation, variation, &c. In this 
analy/1s, curves are uſually confidered as polygons com- 
poſed of an infinite number of infinitely little ſides, but 
this ſuppoſition is neither accurate nor neceſſary, though 
it ſometimes affords convenient hints ſor invention. 
F. Renau of the Oratory has given a large ſyſtem of al- 
gebra under the title of ana/y//'s, F. Caitel cenſures tt as 
not ſufficiently methodical, or ſyſtematical. The great 
diviſions and members are loſt in the multitude of parti- 
cular rules and methods. 

ANALYSIS of ideas, that whereby an idea is reſolved into the 
ideas of its ingredients, and the ideas of theſe again into 
ſimple ones, till at length we arrive at the moſt ſimple. 


ANALYSI?, grammatical, is that employed about words, 


their etymons, homonymas, or various acceptations, ſy- 
nonymas, conſtructions, uſes, and the like. 

Paſor has given a grammatical 4na/;//s of the difficult 
words in Heſiod, &c. Sturmius has publiſhed a method 
of making the ana/y/is of Latin words. 

ANALYSIS, rhetorical, is that which examines the connec- 
tions, tropes, figures, and the like, enquiring into the 
propoſition, diviſion, paſſions, arguments, _ other ap- 
paratus of rhetoric. 

Several authors, as Freigius and others, have given ana- 


lyſes of Cicero's Orations, wherein they reduce them to 
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their grammatical and logical principles; ſtrip them of | 
all che ornaments, and additions of rhetoric, which 
_ otherwiſe diſguiſe their true form, and conceal the connec- 
tion between one part and another. The deſign of theſe 


authors is to have -thoſe admired harangues, juſt ſuch as 
the * diſpoſed them, without the help of imagina- 


tion; ſo that here we may coolly view the force of each 
roof; and admire the uſe Cicero made of rhetorical 

28 to conceal the week part of a cauſe. 

A collection has been made of the analy/es formed by the 


moſt celebrated authors of the ſixteenth century, in three 


volumes folio. — 


ANALYS15 is alſo uſed, in Chemiſtry, for the decompound- 


4 


into their principles; 


ing of a mixed body; or the ſeparation of the principles 
and conſtituent parts of the compounded ſubſtance. 
To analyſe bodies, or reſolve them into their component 
parts, is indeed the chief object of the art of chemiſtry. 
Chemiſtry furniſhes ſeveral means for the decompoſition 
of bodies, which are all founded on the differences of 
the properties belonging ts the different principles of 
which the body to be analyſed is compoſed, If, for ex- 
ample, a body be compoſed of ſeveral principles, ſome 
of which have a great, and others a moderate degree of 
volatility, and, laſtly, others are fixed, its molt volatile 
arts may be rſt ſeparated by a gradual heat, in diſtil- 
ling vellels, and then the parts which are next in vola- 
tility will paſs over in diſtillation, and laſtly, thoſe parts 
which are fixed, and capable of reſiſting the action of 
fire, will remain at the bottom of the veſſel. | 
There are two methods of analy/is which chemiſts make 
uſe of; analy/is by fire, and analy/is by mern/ſlrua. The 
laſt is at leaſt of as extenſive utility as the firſt, ſince it 
takes place in almoſt all the operations of chemiſtry. 
The operations called by chemiſts PARTING, ought to 
be conſidered as the true araly/is by men/{rua. It is true, 
that in many caſes, the analy/is by men/irua, as well as 
the analy/is by fire, is incomplete. Frequently it is ne- 
ceſſary, in order to make a perfect analy/is of bodies, to 
unite theſe two mm re and by men/{rua, ſo that 
the one can be made to aſhſt the other; and from theſe 
combined means a decompoſition reſults much more per- 
fe and more accurate than could have been obtained by 
either of them ſeparately. Nothing more need be ſaid 
here on analy/is in general ; the ſubject is ſo extenſive, 
that to make particular applications of it, we ſhould be 
obliged to conſider all the objects in chemiſtry. Thoſe who 
know the uſe of general principles, will 2 theſe to par- 
ticular operations, and longer details would be fatiguing 
and uſeleſs to others. It is nevertheleſs, proper to men- 
tion the general articles which relate to this. See there- 
fore ExTrRacTiOoN, DEComPosITION, DISTILLATION, 
SUBLIMATION, PRECIPITATION, and SOLUTION. 
All bodies by a chemical ae reſolve into water, 
earth, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, though every body 
does not afford all theſe parts; but ſome more, ſome 
fewer of them, — to the kingdom they belong to. 
The analy/is of vegetables is eaſy; that of foſſils, parti - 
cularly of metals, and ſemi-metals, difficult. 
The many analy/es that have been made of plants by Bour- 
delin, and others, have generally proved uſeleſs with re- 
gard to any diſcoveries of the propertics and virtues of 
the plants analyſed. The moſt falutary plants, in this 
way of treatment, oy much the ſame principles as the 
moſt poiſonous. e reaſon apparently is, that the too 
great action of the fire, in diſtillation, changes the plants, 
and their principles; on this account, inſtead of diſtilla- 
tion, M. Boulduc has made his analyhis by decoCtion only. 
Vide Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1734. p. 139. Hiſt. 63. 
Some bodies of the foſſil tribe conſiſt of particles ſo very 
minute, and fo firmly united, that the corpuſcles thereof 
need leſs heat to —_ them off than to ſeparate them 
o that the a/ is impracticable 
in ſuch bodies. Hence ariſes the difficulty of analy/ing 
ſulphur. | 


Analyſis of metals, and metallic minerals, conſiſts in 


what we call the MERCURIFICATION of them: the ana- 
ly/is of other bodies is performed by di/tillation, lixivi- 
ation, &c. 

The order of matters which ariſe in analyſing vegetable 
and animal bodies is different, according as thoſe bodies 
have been fermented or not; if they have, the ſpirits 
and volatile ſalts ariſe firſt, then aqueous liquors, then 
fœtid oil, after which a _—_ mortuum, which by calcina- 
tion and lixiviation, is reduced to a fixed ſalt, and inſipid 
earth, In bodies unfermented, the aqueous parts riſe 
firſt, afterwards the reſt ſucceed in the fame order as 
above. 

The anatomical diſſection of an animal, is alſo a kuid 


of analyſts. | 
ANALYSTS is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or table of 


the principal heads cr articles of a continued diſcourſe ; 
diſpoſed in their natural order and dependency. 


ANALYTICS, ANALYTICA 


ANA 


Analyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabetical ; 

but yo are leſs uſed, as being more 1 indexes; 
Analyſis is likewiſe nſed for a brief, but methodical illuſ 
tration of the principles of a ſcience ; in which ſenſe eu 
nearly ſynonymous with what we otherwiſe c * 


ANALYST), a perſon who analyſes a thing, all a Hnopſfs. 


of the analytical method, or makes uſe 


Some reſtrain the word more peculiarly to denote a 
thematician, who makes a great uſe of the algebraic — 


thod or calculus in geometry, in excluſion of 8 
or ſtrict geometritical . 1 of the Hnerbetie, 


In which ſenſe analy/? amounts to much th 
computiſt or calculator. * fame with 
In a ſenſe not unlike this, Dr. Berkeley, an in enlow 


writer, gives the title analyſt to a book againit the m 
dern geometry, or doctrine of FLUXIONS, pH 


ANALYTIC, ANALYTICAL, ſomething that belongs to, 


or partakes of, the nature of analyſis, 

Thus we ay, an analytical demonſtration ; analytical in 
uiry ; analytical table, or ſcheme ; analytical method Kc. 
he analytic method ſtands —_— to the ſynthetic. 


e ſcience, or doctri 
uſe of analy/ts. VEG 


The great advantage of the modern mathematici 
= I. , is in * of analytics. ee 
e authors on the ancient analytics are e 
Pappus, in the preface of his — book * 4 
collections; being, Euclid, in his Data, and * 
Apolloniue, De Secliene Rationis ; Apollonius in his C. ; 
nies, Inclinations, and Tattions; Atiſtæus De Lycis Solidis; 
and Eratoſthenes De Mediis Propertienalibus. But the 
ancient ara/y:ics were very different from the modern 
To the modern analy::cs principally belongs algebra : the 
hiſtory of which, with the ſeveral authors thereof f. 
under ALGEBRA. fs 
The chief writers upon the analyſis of infinites are, its 
inventor, fir Iſaac Newton, in his Analyſis per Duantita- 
tem Series, Fluxiones, & Differentias, cum Enumeratione 
Linearum tertii Ordinis ; and De Duadratura Curyarum :; 
and M. Leibnitz, in Act. Eruditor. an. 1684. The Mar- 
quis De I' Hopital, in his Analyſe des Infiniments petites 
1696. Carre, in his Methode pour la Meſure de; Surfaces, 
la Dimen/ion des Solides, &c. par Application du Calul. 
integral. 1700. G. Manfredi, in a poſthumous piece, De 
C onſiruttione A quationum differentialium primi gradus 
1707. Nic. ercator, in Logarithmotechnica, 1668. 
Cheyne, in Methedus Fluxionum inverſa, 1703. Craig, in 
Methadus Figurarum lineis retlis & curvis com prehenſurum 
Quadratur as deter minandi, 1685; and De Duadraturis 
Figurarum curvilinearum & locis, &c. 1693. 7 Gre- 
gory, in Exexcitatio Cecmetrica de Dimenſione Figurarum 
1664 ; and Nieuwenttit, in Cenſiderationes circa Hnaiyſeos 
ad Quantitates infinit* parvas ap licate principia, 1695. 
The ſum of what is found in! Hösel, Carre, Cheyne 
Gregory, and Craig, is collected into one volume, and ve- 
ry well explained, by C. Hayes, under the title of a Trea- 
tiſe of Fluxions, &c. 1704. And the ſubſtance of molt of 
the reſt in Pere Reyneau's Analyſe Demontrte, 2 vols. 
4to. 1728, De Moivre alſo, Maclaurin, and Mr. T. Simp- 
ſon, may be added to the numberr | 


ANALYTICS, in Literary Hiftory, is particularly uſed to de- 


note certain writings of Ariſtotle under this title. 
Ariſtotle's Analytics conſiſt of four books, two under the 
denomination of former AvaauTuxay wporepav, and as 
many under that of latter, br. They belong to the 
clais i his acroamatic works, Fabr. Bibl. Grzc. lib. iii. 
Cap. 6. 


ANALYTICS is alſo ufed by ſome for 2 of LoG1c, 


which teaches to decline and conſtrue r 


on, as grammar 
does words. 5 


ANAMNESEIS, from a and wuvaouai, 1 remember, in 


Ancient I riters, denote encomiums of perſons who had 
behaved well in war, or on other occaſions, rehearſed 
before the emperors of Conſtantinople, to put them in 
mind of beſtowing ſuitable rewards. | 


ANAMNESTICS, in Medicine, are uſed by ſome writers 


to denote thoſe ſigns which help to diſcover the paſt ſtate 
of a patient's body: in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
PROGNOSTICS, 

Theſe are otherwiſe called rememoratives. 


ANAMNESTIC is allo applied by Blancard to remedies pro- 


per for reſtoring or ſtrengchening the memory. 
Such, according to this author, are all ſpirituous things. 


ANAMORPHOSIS, in Perſpettive and Painting, a mon- 


ſtrous projection; or a repreſentation of ſome image, ei- 

ther on a plane or curve turface, deformed and diſtorted : 

which at a certain diſtance ſhall appear regular, and in 

. PB 

The word is compou of a and woppn, form. 

To make an anamorphe/is, or — rojection on a 

plane, Draw the ſquare ABCD Aus. Rape, figs 

10. Ne 1,) of a bignefs - „ ard Jubdivide it 
> ul | into 


:1to a number of areolas, or leſſer ſquares. In this 
ſquare, or reticle, called, the craticular prototype, let the 
image to be diſtorted be daun. Then draw the line a 5 
{fig. 19. N* 2.) equal to A B; and divide it into the ſame 
number of equal parts; as the ſide of the prototype AB; 
and in E; the middle thereof, erect the perpendicular 
EV, ſo much the longer, draw VS perpendicular to 
E V, ſo much the ſhorter, as the image is defired to be 
more diſtorted, From each point of diviſion draw right 
lines to V, and join the points à and 5, by the right 
line aS. Through the points 4 e fg draw lines parallel 
to a5; then will a b c @ be the ſpace which the monſtrous 
projection is to be delineated in; called the craticular 
celype. 

Lally, in every areola, or ſmall trapezium of the ſpace 

& b c draw what appears delineated in the correſpondent 
arcola of the ſquare AB CD : by this means you will 
obtain a deformed image, which yet will appear in juſt 
proportion to an eye diſtant from it the length E V, and 
raiſed above the height VS. 7 
It will be diverting to manage it ſo that the deformed 
image may not repreſent a mere chaos, but ſome other 
image : thus, we have ſeen a river with ſoldiers, waggons, 
&c. marching along the ſide of it, ſo drawn, that when 
viewed by an eye in the point 8, it appears to be the ſati- 
rical face of a man. 
An image alſo may be diſtorted mechanically, by perfo- 
rating it here and there with a needle, and placing it 
againſt a candle or lamp; and _ where the rays, 
which paſs through theſe little holes, fall on a plane, or 
curve ſuperficies ; for they will give the correſpondent 
points of the image deformed ʒ by means whereof, the de- 
formation may be completed, 

ANAMORPHOSIS, to draw the, of deformation of an image, 
upon the convex ſurface of a cone, It is manifeſt from the 
former caſe, that all here required is, to make craticular 
celype on the the ſuperficies of the cone, which ſhall appear 
to an eye duly placed over its vertex, equal to the craticu- 
lar prototype. 

Let the baſe, or periphery, ABCD, therefore, of the 
cone fa: 20.) be divided by diameters into any num- 
ber of equal parts; and let ſome one radius be like- 
wiſe divided into equal parts ; and through each point 
of diviſion draw concentric circles : thus will the crati- 
cular prototype be made. With double the diameter 
AB, as a radius, deſcribe the quadrant EFG (fig. 21.) 
ſo as the arch EG be equal to the whole periphery : 
then this quadrant, folded duly up, will form the ſuper- 
ficies of a cone, whoſe baſe is the circle AB CD. Di- 
vide the arch EG into the ſame number of equal parts 
as the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw 
radi: from each of the points of diviſion. Produce G F 
to I, ſo that FI FG: and from the centre I, with the 
radius I F, draw the quadrant FK H; and from I to E 
draw the right line IE. Divide the arch K F into the 
ſame number of equal parts as the radius of the crati- 
cular prototype is divided into ; and draw radii thraugh 
each of the points of diviſion, from the centre I, meet- 
ing EF, in 1, 2, 3, &. Laſtly, from the centre F, 
with the radii, FI, F 2, F 3, &c. deſcribe the con- 
centric arches. Thus will the craticular ectype be 
3 the arcolæ whereof will appear equal to each 
other. 

Hence what is delineated in every areo/a of the craticu- 
lar prototype, being transferred into the areolæ of the 
craticular ectype, the images will be diſtorted or deformed ; 
yet an eye being duly raiſed over the vertex of the cone, 
will perceive it in juſt proportion. 

If the chords of the quadrants be drawn in the craticu- 
lar prototype, and chords of the fourth part in the cra- 


ticular ectype, all things elſe remaining the ſame, you 


= have the craticular ectype in a quadrangular pyra- 

mid. 

And hence it will be caſy to deform any image, in any 
other pyramid, whoſe baſe is any regular polygon. 
Becauſe the eye will be more deceived, it from contiguous 
objects it cannot judge of the diſtance of the parts of the 
deformed image; therefore, theſe kinds of deformed 
images are to - viewed through a ſmall hole ; and when 
they are made to appear like the objects which they are in- 

tended to repreſent, by means of a mirror of any particular 
conſtruction, theſe anamorphoſes are laid to be reformed. 

MixROR. 

ANANAs, in Natural Hiftery, by ſome called nanas, by 
others jayama, and by us popularly the 22 on ac- 
count of the E it bears to the cones of pines 
and firs, is a fine Indian fruit, which grows on an her- 


baceous plant, with leaves like thoſe of the aloe. See 
PINE APPLE, 


ANAPAST, Axa zsTvs, a foot in the Greek and Latin | 


poetry, conſiſting of two ſhort, and one long ſyllable, be- 
„ Ip reverſe of the dactyl. 3 
e word is derived from aiaraiw, contra fer io, becauſe 


— 


in ng 2 meaſure, the gro 
trary order from what it was in the dactyl. Whence t 
Greeks called it acid Diom. iii. p. 74; 12 
Such are the words legbrent, ſapiens; x. 
ANAPZASTIC, or Axarzsr, is ſometimes uſed Iii a ſub- 
ſtantive ſenſe. | 
Such is the anapæſtus Ariſlephaneus; in Cicero; which is 
a verſe conſiſting of eight feet; as 
Axena ponti per freta colchos denique delarus edbeſe. 
Vide Cic. in Orat. cap. 56. Fabr: Theſ. in voc. Ano- 
ef/tus. | 
his is otherwiſe called enapeſtus octonarius. 
ANAPASTIC, in an adjeQtive ſenſe, ſomething relating to, 
or compoſed of anape/ts. | 
ANAPASTIC kind, genus anapeſ/ticum; is a ſort of verſe com- 
poſed of pure Ariſtophanic or Parthenaic anape/ts. 
Anapæſtic verſes are either Ariſtophantic or Pindaric. 
Anapeſlicus Ariſtophaneus, called alſo Parthenaicus, con- 
ſiſts of three anape/ts, and one long ſyllable, but ſo as that 
_— of the fell two anape/ts, as many ſpondees may be 
uſed, 


was ſtruck in a con- 


Its type ſtands thus : 


Venient cito fecula quum jam 
Socius calor ofſa reviſet 
Animataque ſanguine vivo 
Habitacula priſlina geſtet 


Lacrymas ſuſpendite cuncti 
Mors hec reparatio vita /t. Bona. 


Pindaric Anapæſt admits, in the firſt place, either of an 
ana pæſt or a ſpondee; in the ſecond, only of an anape/? ; 
in the third of an anapæſt or a ſpondee; in the fourth, ei- 
ther of a ſpondee or a troche. 

As in the following type : 
In ſuma pericula venturi 
ultos timor ipſe mali mittit, 

ANAPHORA, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby one or more 
words are repeated in the beginning of ſeveral fentences or 
verſes. | 
The word is avapopa, ſignifying repetition. 

Such, e. gr. is this of the Pſalmiſt : The voice of the Lord 
is powerful: the voice of the Lord is full of majeſty : the 
voice of the Lord ſhaketh the wilderneſs. 

ANAPHORA is uſed in the Ancient Medicine, for the rejection 
of matter by the mouth. 

Hence alſo we meet with the term anaphorici, ava@opixoi 
uſed for thoſe labouring under an h@moptoe, who bring up 
blood from the lower part of the mouth. 

ANAPHORA, among Eccleſiaſtical riters, denotes the hoſt, 
or ſpecies offered in the euchari/t. 

ANAPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the rehearfing a perſon's 
name from the DIPTYCHS in the liturgy. 

ANAPHORA is alſo a title given to thoſe little Syriac liturgies, 
wherein are contained the 22 after the o/culum pacis. 
Ignatius, patriatch of the Maronites, enumerates forty of 
theſe anaphoræ. 2 

ANAPHORA, in Aſtrology, denotes the ſecond houſe, or that 
part of heaven which is thirty degrees diſtant from the 
HOROSCOPE: | 
The term anaphora is ſometimes alſo promiſcuouſly ap- 
plied to ſome of the ſucceeding houſes ; as the ſecond, 
fifth, eighth, and eleventh. In this ſenſe anaphora a- 
mounts to the ſame with epanaphora; and ſtands oppoſed 
to cataphora. 

ANAPHORA is alſo applied by ſome to the oblique aſcenſions 
of the ſtars; 8 

ANAPHRODISIA, from ave and 1 Venus, denotes 

impotency in reſpect of venery. Some alſo uſe it for a 
want of deſire or inclination to the ſex, 
In this ſenſe the academiſts Nature Curioſe give an ex- 
traordinary inſtance of this kind, in a perſon otherwiſe 
healthy and robuſt. Eph. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. ann. 8. 
Obſ. 94+ 

ANAPHY SEMATA, from ava and ou I ſend forth, in 
ſome Ancient yiters, denote winds iſſuing from under 

round, at the clefts or apertures thereof. 
heſe are ſometimes called by latter writers apeg@:. 

ANAPLASIS, from aya and waaoow, I form, in Medicine, 
the complete reſtitution of a broken bone, ſo that the two 
ends meet and cloſe exactly together. This is the ſame 
with what is other wiſe called d:apla/is. 

ANAPLASIS allo ſignifies a renutrition of the extenuated 
fleſh; | g 


- 


ANAPLEROSIS, in the general ſenſe, denotes REPLETION. 


Anaplereſis is more particularly uſed to denote that part of 
pplied. = 


ſurgery whereby things wanting are ſu 
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In which ſenſe, anaplerofis amounts to the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call appoſition, or PROSTHESIS., 
ANAPLEROSIS, in the Civi/ Law, is a name which ſome 
ive to the four laſt books of Juſtinian's Code. 
ANAPLEROTICS, in Medicine, ſuch remedies as incar - 
nate and fill up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh. 
The word comes from avanacpon, I fill up.. 
« Anapler otics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Ix- 
CARNATIVES. 
ANAPOQDOPHYLLON, in Botany. See DucK's -f92t. 
ANARCHI, in Antiguity, a name given by the Athenians 
to four ſupefnumefary days in the year, during which they 
had no magiſtrates. 
he Attic year was divided into ten parts, according to 
© the number of tribes, to whom the preſidency in the ſe- 
nate fell by turns. | 
"Each divition conſiſted of thirty-five days; what remain- 
ed after the expiration of theſe, to make the lunar year 
complete, which, according to their computation, con- 
ſiſted of three hundred and fifty-four days, were employ- 
ed in the creation of magiſtrates, and called avagxo , 
"pa, and apxaigsi0. p 
ANARCHY, the want of government in a nation, there 
no ſupreme authotity is lodged, either in the prince, or 
other rulers ; but the people live at large, and all things 
are in confuſion, 
The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and 
cu, prine: altty. 
All kinds of ſtates are ſubje& to ararchies, We read of 


civil anarchies, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual anarch7es, and even | 


anarchies in the republic of letters. 
Anarchy is ſuppoſed to have reigned after the deluge, before 
the foundation of monarchies. We {till find it obtain in 
divers parts, eſpecially of Africa and America; e. gr. 
among the Itinois, who are obſerved by travellers to hive 
ina perfect independency of any ſuperior ; among the Ca- 
lifornians, where every fainily makes its own laws as well 
as religion ; in Chili, where every maiter of a family is a 
king; in the Marian iſlands, where neither prince nor law 
is known, but every perſon governs himſelt according to 
his own will; and to mention no more, among the Hot- 
tentots, where the only reſemblance of government 15, 
that in each neighbourhood, the eldeſt is the firſt in ho- 
nour, and his advice chiefly followed, not from any Civil 
authority he is veſted with, but on account of his ſuperior 
experience. | 
Some extent the idea of anarchy farther, ſo as to make it 
mprehend all the more popular governments. 
In this ſenſe, anarchy amounts to much the ſam2 with 
DEMOCRACY. | 
Hobbes, in this ſenſe, calls the Roman commonwealth an 
anarchy. 
It has ſometimes been controverted which of the two is 
beſt, a ſtate of anarchy, or of tyranny and arbitrary power. 
This controverſy, however, does not appear to be of 
any great uſe ; it is of little purpoſe to determine which 
is beſt, ſince a ſtate of av@rchy, naturally, nay neceſlarily, 
paves the way for deſpotiſin; and confuſion is always the 
parent of oppreſſion. 

ANARCHY is alſo applied to a certain troubleſome and diſ- 
orderly periods, even in governments otherwiſe regular. 
In Germany, the ſpace from the election of Richard, 
duke of Cornwall, to that of duke Rud. of Hapſburg, 
is commonly called the anarchy, or interregnum. 

In England, the period between the death of Cromwell 
and king Charles's Reſtoration, is commonly repreſented 
s an anarchy, Every month produced a new ſcheme or 
form of government. Enthuitaſts talked of nothing but 
annulling all the laws, aboliſhing all writings, records, 
and regiſters, and bringing all men to the primitive level. 
No modern nation is more ſubject to anarchies than Po- 
land : where every interval between the death of one 
king, and the election of another, is a perfect picture of 
confuſion, infomuch that it is a proverb among that peo- 
ple, Poland is governed by confuſion, 

he Jewiſh hillory preſents numerous inſtances of anar- 
chies in that ſtate, uſually denoted by this phraſe, that in 

' thoſe days there was no king in lſrael, but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes; which is a juſt pic- 

ture of an anarchy. The firſt anarchy we read of in that 
commonwealth, is that which enſued on the death of 
Joſhua, who leaving no ſucceſſor, the government de- 
volved to the elders of the tribes, who ba each accord- 
ing to his own will. After the death of theſe elders, the 


anarchy became complete, 


ANARGYRUS, from a and apyugior, money, in Ancient 


Writers, denotes a perſon without money, though otherwiſe 
ſufficiently accommodated with land, and other effects. 
In a like ſenſe, we fometimes alſo meet with the word 
enargyFia, uſed by lawyers for the condition of a perſon 
without ready money. 45 

Mart. Phil. Fabricius has a diſſertation expreſs De Ex- 


ceptione Anargyriæ. 


| 


ANA 


AN ARGYRI in E celefraſiical Hiſtory, is an appellation giren 
2 


to certain ſaints in the Greek church, who having been 

phyſicians, gave not only their advice but their remedies, 

ratis. They are alſo called argentinopcs. 

A (ARRHAPHE, from ava and page, ſuture, in Surgery, 

denotes a kind of ſuture or retraion of the upper eye-lid, 
when relaxed and hanging over the eye. 
This is by ſome alfo called ſutura blepharica, by others 
abbreviatic, contratt;o, collectio, or fuftenfr ſuperieris pul- 
peire. It is uſed in the phalango/ts, ptojis, or chalafis ; 
where the nght is obſtructed, by a protep/us of the part, 
or the eye- lid itſelf is too thick beſet with riſtly hairs both 
within and without, 

ANARRHICAS, in [chthys/ogy, the name given by Artedi 
to the fiſh called by others the Lupus MAYINUS: It is a ge- 
nus of the order of ap:d:s, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 

ANNARRHINON, in Bay, a name given by ſome of 
the ancients to the plant called by others LyCcHNts geria 
and by others an Pliny tells us, that this plant 
reſembled” flax; that it had ſcarce any root; that its 
flower was the colour of the hyacinth, and its fruit re- 
ſembled the noſe of a calf. It is from this reſemblance 
that we at this time call the plant calve's ſnout. Dioſco- 
rides ſays, that it was.like the anagallis. 

ANARTHRA, from a and ahh, j9int, a claſs of naked 
inſects, Ciſtinguiſhed from all others, by having neither 
wings nor limbs. Jo this claſs belong all kinds of worms 
and leeches, 

ANAS, duct, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornitholegy, the name 
of a large genus of birds, of the general order of Ax- 
SEKES, I he diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are, 
that the beak is convex, and ends in an obtuſe point. 
The birds of this genus are the ſwan, gooſe, widgeon, 
&, See DUCK. ; 

Axas campeſtris, in Ornithe/ogy, the name of a bird common 
in France, and uſually called TETRAXx, and cane pe- 
tiere. It is of the ſize of a pheaſant, and of the nature 
of the hard, having no hinder toe; it runs very ſwiftly, 
and fits on the ground as the duck does in the water, whence 
it has its name. 

ANASARCA, from ava and ragt, fed, in Medicine, a ſort 
of univerſal dropſy, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the 
body is ſtuffed or bloated with pituitous humours. 

This diſtemper is ſometimes alſo called tata/arca, ſome- 
times hypeſarcidium, ſometimes epi ſarcidium, ſometimes 
aqua inter cutem, or intercus, becauſe the pituitous hu- 
mour ſpreads itfelf through the fRleth. Screnus Samo- 
nicus elegantly calls it [ymphaticus errer 3 Albucaſis calls 
it a dropſy by infiltration. 
rota mg is a peculiar ſpecies of univerſal dropſy, diſter- 
ing both from the aſcites and tympanites. It differs from 
the a/c:tes in that, though it uſually ariſes from the fame 
cauſes, the waters in an aſcites do not poſſeſs the upper 
parts of the body, at leaſt while the patient keeps in an 
erect poſture, which they do in the anaſarca. 
Some diſtinguiſh between the ana/arca and the /eucophleg- 
matia, in that the latter comes from the pizvita, the for- 
mer from an ichorous ſeroſity diſcharged in the very habit 
of the body; apparently through the fault of the lympha- - 
tic veſſels. 
The ana/arca ſometimes ſtops at half its growth: in 
which caſe it is called by the ancients Haid, where 
the bloating is conſpicuous, yet foft and looſe. 
In an ana/arca, the legs ſwell at firlt, eſpecially towards 
night, and then pit remarkably ; the urine is pale, the 
appetite decays ; at length the ſwelling riſes higher, and 
appears in the thighs, belly, breaſt, and arms. Ihe face 
becomes pale and cadaverous ; the fleth ſoft and lax ; and 
a difficult reſpiration comes on, attended with a flow 
fever. 
The uſual method of cure among us is much the faine 23 
that of the aſcites. The ancients had a peculiar method 
adapted to it. | 
Aetius relates from Aſclepiades, the manner of curing 
an anaſarca. This is by making inciſions on the inlide ot 
the leg, about four fingers breadth above the ankle, 28 
deep as generally thoſe in bleeding are made. At-brit a 
little blood iſſues out, afterwards there is a continual diſ- 
charge of water, without any inflammation, ſo tlat the 
aperture cannot be cloſed, till the humour is ſpent, aud 
the ſwelling gone down: and this drain cures the diſtem- 

er without any internal medicine. 

eonides 2 farther, that if the inciſions in the legs do not 
make a diſcharge quick enough, ſome ought to be made in 
other parts of the body; in the thighs, in the arms, or 
in the ATM if ſwelled, by which mcans a great quan- 
tity of watery matter may be evacuated, - 
The operation itſelf is mentioned by Hippocrates, and 
had bcen practiſed from his time down to our days, with 
ſucceſs; though ſometimes mortifications have been 
known to enſue, | 


In fome caſes the ana/arca appears to have been advanta- | 


geous, infomuch that the cure of it has killed the pn 
| | b. 
7 


ANA 


Dover's cure for an anaſ« 
2 of ſteel prepared with ſulphur and crude antimony, 
each an ounce; diagridin ur ounces; make a fine 
powder of theſe ; then add as much of any ſyrup as will 
make a ſoft electary. | | 
ANASSAS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fruit very 


common in Guinea, and in ſome other parts of Africa. 


is very beautiful to the eye, and not lefs agreeable 
yy bs ths taſte and ſmell, and is ſome accounted 


the fineſt fruit in the world. The riptions we meet 
with of it are yer imperfect ; but as there is nothing in 
i 


them that contradicts its being the PINE-APPLE, it may 
be that fruit, and if fo, it deſerves all the praiſe that is 
iven it. x | | 
ANASTASIS, a Greek word adopted into the Engliſh 
language, which denotes a reſurrection. 
Chiflet has given us a diſſertation on Childeric's tomb 
under the title of Ana/ta/is Childerici. Truer has pub- 
liſhed the figure of a man and woman in the ancient 
German habit, as found in an ancient urn, under the title 
of Anaſtaſis veteris Germani Germaneque Fæminæ. 
AnasTASISs, among Ancient Phyficians, denotes a riſing up 
to go to ſtool. It likewiſe ſignifies a migration of hu- 
mours, when expelled from one place and obliged to re- 
move to another. 
ANASTATICA, ROSE of Fericho, in Botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia ſiliculoſa clals. Anaſlaticay Hort. Cliff. 328. 
The characters are : the flower hath four roundiſh petals, 
placed in form of a croſs; the feed-veflel in this is blunt- 
pointed, bordered, and crowned, and the valves open ob- 
lique to the ſtyle. 
This plant grows naturally on the ſands near the borders 
of the Red - Sea and in many parts of Syria. 
It hath had the epithet of % Marie given to it by 
the monks, who have ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed that the 
flowers open on the night that our Saviour was. born. 
But the truth is, that the woody plant being ſet for 
ſome time in water, will dilate ins open, ſo as to diſ- 
| cloſe the feed veſſels and ſeed. This has been done 
when the plants have been many years gathered; ſo that 
ſome curious perſons preſerve them in their repoſitories of 
curioſities, for the ſingularity of this property. 
This plant is propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown 
the beg:nning of April, on a border of light ſandy earth 
where it is deſigned to remain; for it will not bear 
tranſplanting. I the ſeaſon proves favourable the plants 
will flower in Auguſt; but unleſs the autumn proves 
_ and dry, they will not ripen their feeds in Eng- 
and. 
ANASTOMASIS, or AxNasTomos1s, in Anatomy, is ſome- 
times uſed to expreis ſuch aperture of the mouths of the 
veſſels as lets out their contents. 
"The word is formed of ara, through, and roux, month. 
Axasrouasis is more frequently uſed to denote the open- 
ing of two veſſels into one another; or the union and 
juncture or the mouths of two veſſels, whereby they come 
to communicate with one another, 
There are various ana/tomaces of this kind, e. gr. of an 
artery with an artery, a vein with a VEIN, and of a vein 
with an ARTERY. 
The circulation of the blood in the fetus is effected by 
means of the anaſtomaſes, or inoſculations of the vena 
cava with the pulmonary vein; and of the pulmonary 
artery with the aorta. 
The circulation is alſo performed in adults by the ana- 
ſtomajes, or continuation of he capillary arteries with the 
Veins. _ _. 
After the circulation of the blood through the heart, 
lungs, and large blood veſſels, was — adfer by Har- 
vey, it was only gueſſed how the extremities of the ar- 
teries tranſmitted the blood to the veins; till Leewen- 
hoeck's microſcopes had diſcovered the continuations of 
the extremities of thoſe veſlels, in fiſh, frogs, &c.— 
However, there were not wanting thoſe who doubted of 
tho uke continuations of the extremities of the arteries 
and veins in human bodies, and quadrupeds.; fince thoſe 
animals it had hitherto been chiefly ſeen in ſatisfactorily 
were either ſuch fiſh or amphibious kinds, as have but 
one ventricle in their hearts, and whoſe blood is actually 
cold; beſide that in them it does not circulate with ſuch 


Tap1 .1ty as in animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles. 


This difference in the principal organs of circulation 
moved Mr. Cowper to make experiments on animals 
whoſe organs differ only from the human in their groſs 
figure, and not in their intimate ſtruQture. — Lhe reſult 
was pla in diſcovery of the like inoſculations of the ar- 
teries and veins in the omentum. of a cat. 

George, Frederic Francus, of Frenkenau, a mY of 
Copenhagen, publithed, in the year 1705, a learned and 
copious work, intituled Auaſtomaſis Retecta. 


It is a queſtion among anatomi/ts, whether the uterine ar- 
teries and veins ana/fomaſe with the veins and arteries of 


the ſecundines. Mr. Alex. M negati d 
VoI. I. Ne 16. * wars ons * 


arca is an electary com- 
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he thinks that ſeveral inconveniences are avoided by the 
want 2 this ana/toma/is. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 
133) e 4% R842 þ e 

8 F OAGATICS, or Ax r medicines, are ſuc 
as have a faculty of opening dilatin _ cavities. 7 
the vellels ; and by rei Fo yo, — cir- 
culate the more freely. | x 
The word comes frow oyarouow, 1 un//op | . 

ANASTROUS /gns, in A/tronemy, an appellation given.'o 
the dubdecatimoria or the twelve portions of the eclipt e 
which the ſigns poſſeſſed anciently, but have deſ-rted by 
the preceſſion of the equinox. | 

ANASTROPHE, from oye and rpequ, T.turn, in the Au- 
cient Military Art, denotes the turn of a battalion to its 
—— ſation, after a turn or evolution either to the right 
or left, ; 

The ana/trophe ſtands oppoſite to the epi/trophe. 

ANASTROPHE alſo denotes a grammatical figure, whereby 
a prepolition, which regularly ought to precede, is placed 
after its caſe, e. gr. Saxa per et ſcopulos. 

ANASTROPHE, in Rhetoric, denotes a quaint inverſion of 
the order of the words in a ſentence, e. gt. ut ſcire poſſis 
ad quo te expediat loqai, for quo ad U Pry te loqui. 

ANATHEMA, from aye and 7iÞnys, { lay up, in Antiquity, 
_— a preſent offered to ſome god, and hutiig up in his 
temple. ä 
Making preſents to the gods was a cuſtom even from the 
earlieſt times, either to pacify them when angry, or to 
obtain ſome future benefit, or as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of ſome paſt favour. They conſiſted of crowns 
and garlands, garments, cups of gold, and other valuable 
metals, and any other things which conduced to the or- 
nament, or the enriching of the temples. 
Theſe were commonly termed ana, , and ſometimes 
evarcuga; from their being depoſited in the temple, 
where they ſometimes were laid on the floor, ſometimes 
hung upon the walls, doors, pillars, or the roof, or any 
other conſpicuous place. Sometimes the occation of the 
dedication was inſcribed either upon the thing itſelf, or 
when the matter of that couid not bear an inſcription, up- 
on a tablet hung up with it. ; 

When any perſon left his employment, or way of liſe, 

it b to dedicate the inſtruments belonging 

to it, as a gratetu] commemoration of the divine favour 

and protection, Thus in an ancient Greck epigram w- 

find a fiſherman makes a preſent of his nets to the nymphs 

of the ſea. Shepherds hung up their pipe to Pan, or 
ſome of the country deities, as we find done by one in 

Tibullus. So Lais, decayed with age; dedicates her mir- 

ror to Venus, Pauſanias has left us a particular deſcrip- 

tion of the anathemata, in the Delphian temple, wnicn 

was the richeſt of any in Greece. g 

The term anathema allo occurs in a like ſenſe, applied to 

Chriſtian offerings. 25 N | 

The anathemata or ornaments of the ancient churches, 

are otherwiſe called in eccleſiaſtical writers danaria. 

Such in particular were thoſe called cxTvrepatay an- 

ſwering to the votive tablets of the heathens. Alſo pic- 

tures, moſaics, inſcriptions; and at length images, ſta- 
tues, crucihxes, &c. | CM AR 

Cebes's beautiful Tablature of Human Life, is ſaid, in 

the introduction to it, to have been among the ayahuarr, 

in the temple of Saturn, 

ANATHEMA, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes an EXCON! - 
MUNICATION, attended with execrations and curſes, - 
In this ſenſe the word is uſually written in Greek a- 
6zwa, to diſtinguiſh it from an offering to the gods, 
called ara5nua ; though it is certain ſeveral of the Gre-x 

- fathers do not obſerve this diſtinction ; but uſe ayz's «a 
indifferently for either. 

There are two kinds of anathemas ; the one judiciary, the 
other abjuratory. ; 
The former can only be pronounced by a council, a pope, 
biſhop, or other qualified perſon; and differs from a 
ſimple excommunication in this; that an ExCOmmunuica-- 
tion only prohibits the criminal from entering within the 
church, or from holding commugion with the faithful; 
whereas an andthema cuts him off from the body, the 
ſociety, and even the commetce of the faithful, aud de- 
livers him over to the Devil. | 
The latter kind of anathema uſually makes a part of the 
ceremony of ABJURATION 3 the convert beiug obliged 
to anathematize the hereſy he abjures. 5 
The critics and commentators are divided about the man- 
ner wherein St. Paul wiſhes to be anathenta for his bre- 
thren. Romans ch. ix. 3. See ACCURSED. 
In ancient cenfures we meet with an extraordinary forma - 
la, called maranatha ; and authors are divided concerning 
its import and uſe. * | 
St. Chryſoſtom ſay it is a Hebrew word, ſignifying. the 
Lord is come; and he particularly applies it to the confu- 
ſion of thoſe who till abuſe rhe privilege of the Golpel, 
notwithſtanding that the wy was come among . 
2 t. 


' 
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It. jerom ſays it was more a Syriac chan an Hebrew | 
word, though it had ſomething in it of both languages, 


ſignifying our Lord is came. But he applies it againſt the 


* 


ing of Chriſt, making this the ſenſe of the apoſtle ; / any 
man love not the Lord Feſus Chrifh, let him be anathema, 
the Lord is come. . | 
According to this ſenſe, maranatha could not be any part 
of the form of excommuntcation, but uy a reaſon for pro- 
nouncing the anathema againſt thoſe who expreſſed their 
hatred againft Chriſt, by denying his coming, either in 
words, as the Jews did who blaſphemed him, and called 
Jeſus anathema or accurſed ; or elſe by wicked works, as 
thoſe who lived profanely under the name of Chriſtians. 
Others of the ancients interpret the word of the future 
coming of Chriſt, particularly St. Auſtin, who ſays, ma- 
ranatha'is a Syriac word, ſignifying the Lord will come. 
And he particularly applies it againſt the Arians, who 
could not be faid, as he uncharitably thought, to love the 
Lord, becauſe they denied his divine nature. Dr. Ham- 
mond and others will have anathema maranatha to have 
anſwered to the third and higheſt degree of excommuni- 
cation among the Jews called hammatha. 
Balduinus, Deutrohmannus, Durrius, Stevartius, and 
others, have written expreſly concerning anathemas. Hen. 
Labertus, a German writer, has given an Anathemato- 
log ia, or a diſcourſe on the church curſes. See a form of 
the anathema denounced againſt robbers in the middle 
ages, in Bouquet's Recueil des Hiſt. tom. x. p. 517. 
he Engliſh reader may ſce it in An. Regiſt. vol. xii. 
an. 1769. 


perverſeneſs of the Jews, and others, who denied the com- 
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cording. to che different manners of life they are intended 
for, that it is never ſafe concluding by mere analogy, 
7 fron the ſtructure of one to that of the other. Mal 
pight has been very large in the refutation of this ob- 
Jecuon. 
AnaToMY, himar, which is abſolutely and properly de- 
nominated ANATOMY, is that employed on the human 
body; by fome called alſo anthropology. 

The ſubject of anatomy, viz the body, is variouſly divided 
into parts; organical, and inorganical; fimilar, and diſſim;- 
lar; ſpermatic, &c. 25 

Its more obvious diviſion is into /o/ids and fluids, or into 
the containing and contained parts. 

Under the ſolids come the bones, muſtles, nerves, ar- 
teries, veins, cartilages, ligaments; membranes, &c.— 
Under the fluids come chyle, blood, milk, fat, lymph, 
+ &c. ſee each under its proper article. , 
But ſome divide anatomy, with regard to its objects, into 
OSTEOLOGY, and SARCOLOGY. 

The firſt treats of the bones and cartilages ; the ſecond 
is ſubdivided ino /p/anchnology, which comprehends the 
hiſtory of the internal parts, and more particulatly of the 
viſcera ; myology, or the doctrine of the muſcles ; and 
angetology, which treats of the veſſels, viz. the nerves, 
arteries, veins, and lymphatic veſſels. 

Others divide anatomy, with regard to its objects, into that 
of living bodies, and that of dead carcaſes. 

Herophlus and Eraliſtratus, we are told by Celfus; diſ- 
ſected living perſons ; condemned criminals were ſent to 
the former by princes, on purpoſe that they might have 
an opportunity of ſeeing the parts in their natural ſtate, 


147. 
ANATH EM ATISING, the act of pronouncing an anathe- 
ma. In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with excommu- 
nicating. The term is not only applied in ſpeaking of 


before any alterations induced in them by diſeaſes or 
death. | 


The bodies of perſons who have ſuffered a violent death, 
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rſons but of doctrines and opinions. 

ANATHEMATISM denotes the fame with anathema, or 
imprecation. 

ANATHREPSIS, in Medicine, amounts to much the ſame 
with ANALEPSIS, 

ANATICULA, a diminutive of ana, and uſed by the old 
Roman Authors, as a term of fondneſs, to expreſs the paſ- 
ſion of love. There is another of the ſame kind from a 
difierent bird, palumbula. | 
My little duck, my little dove, were the moſt endearing 
terms the lovers of thoſe times could uſe; nor was this 
the cuſtom of the Romans only, but the Greeks, as far 
back as Ariſtophanes have it. 

ANATIFERA concha, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe ; it is 
a ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve kind, being of a triangular 
figure, flat, and compoſed of five ſhells faſtened to a 
long pedicle, and furniſhed with fourteen hairs. Of this 

nus of ſhell- fiſn, the cabinets of the curious afford us 
— ſpecies. 
This genus of ſhells obtained this ſtrange name from an 
erroneous opinion, that they produced ducks, or a ſpe- 
cies of wild: fow! of that kind, the name ſignifying a ſhell 
roduciug ducks. | 

ANATOCISM, AnaTocismus, an uſurious contract, 
wherein the intereſts ariſing from the principal ſum are 
added to the principle itſelf, and intereſt exacted upon 
the whole. | 
The word is originally Greek, but uſed by Cicero in 

Latin; whence it is deſcended into molt other languages 
It comes from the prepoſition ava, which in compotition 
ſignifies repetition or duplication, and Toxcs, uſury. 
Anatociſm is what we properly call intereſt upon intere/?, or 
eompound intereſt. 

This is the worſt kind of uſury, and has been ſeverely 
condemned by the Roman law, as well as by the com- 
mon laws of moſt other countries. 

ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting, or artificially taking to 
pieces the ſolid parts of animal bodies; in order to an 
exact diſcovery of their ſtructure and ceconomy, 

The word 15 avzroun, . d. ſeclion Or cutting; formed of 
evzreuve, 4 cut aſunder, 

Anatomy makes a great branch of that diviſion of medicine 
called phy/r9/ogy. 

It is ſometimes divided, with regard to its end, into ſpe- 
eulative and prattica!; à diviſion of very little moment. — 
It is alſo divided, with regard to its ſubject, into human 

and comparative. i , 

ANATOMY, comparative, is that which conſiders brutes, 
and other animals, and even vegetables: chiefly with a 
view to illuſtrate the human ſtructure. 

There is ſome difpute among phylicians and naturaliſts 
concerning the uſefulneſs of comparative anatomy. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the parts leſs apparent in 
one animal, are found more diſtintt and conſpicuous in 
another; ſo that the knowledge of the ſtructure of the 
former, may be improved by analogy, from that of the 
latter. On the other hand it is objected, that the di- 
ty is ſo great between one animal and another, ac- 


among which thoſe who have been hanged, or loft their 
lives by ſtrangulation with a cord, are the moſt proper, 
and to be preferred before the reſt. It is for that reaſon 
that Riolan rejects thoſe dead cai caſes which have been 
ſuffocated in the water, as improper for anatomy: though 
Galen uſed moſt frequently to drown ſuch of his living 
creatures as he had choſen for his anatomical operations, 
Anatomy is by others divided into medicinal and phyſical. 

ANATOMY phy/ical, anatomia phyſica, is that employed in 
enumerating and deſcribing the ſeveral ſolid parts of the 
body, as bones, cartilages, membranes, mulcles, tendons, 
nerves, ligaments, arteries, veins, lympheducts, &c. de- 
ſcribing their figure, ſituation, connection, &c. 


ANATOMY, medicinal, anatomia medica, is that which, to 


the former inquiries, adds that of the office and uſe oi 
the ſeveral parts, and their concern in health or diſeaſes. 
Some give a particular ſpecies of this under the denomi- 
nation of chirurgical anatomy. 

Some conſiderable phyſicians have endeavoured to check 
a minute ſtudy of anatomy, as of no uſe in phyſic. It is 
in reality but a ſmall part of the ſcience, as it now 
ſtands, that falls under immediate conſideration in the 
medicinal practice. It ſeems enough for a phyſician to 
know the number, fituation, communication, and uſe ol 
the parts, without loſing time in a minute inveſtigation of 
their intimate ſtructure, not excepting the ſmalleſt fi- 
bres, of which they are compoſed. | 

Others again recommend an exact and curious know- 
ledge of anatomy, which does not barely include the ſitua- 
tion of one or other of the viſcera, or the magnitude, 
colour, figure, and order of the internal parts, but is ot 
very wide extent. For, ſay they, it is neceſſary to in- 
ſpect, with all our curioſity, the peculiar == == of 
each part, which we fee to be formed with the highe/! 
art and ſkill ; to find out its uſe, what function it per- 
torms in the body, what conection it has with the other 
members, and to comprehend what influence” it has, at- 
ter a wonderful manner, on different and remote parts. 
Such a knowledge of anatomy they eſteem as a moſt firm 
foundation, on which the whale body of medicine may 
ſecurely reſt. If this be removed, all rational explica- 
tions in medicinal matters muſt fail, practice is in dau- 
ger, and even medicine itſelf falls to ruin. "The ute of 
anatomy, in ſurgery, they add, is ſo undoubted, that none 
but ſuch as are little veried in the medicinal art, will have 
the raſhneſs to deny it. | 

Anatomy is not only of uſe in medicine, but alfo in pain: 
ing, defagning, ſtatuary, &c. Leonardo da Vinci, and al) 
the great maſters, ſtudied it with particular application. 
Titian took {o much delight in it, that he deſigned the 
figures for Veſalius's Anatomy. M. de Piles, under the 
fictitious name of Tortebat, and the Roſſii at Rome, have 
publiſhed books of anatomy particularly accommodated to 
this uſe. A tranſlation of this has been given in Eng- 
land, under the title of Anatomy improved and illuſtrated, 
with regard to the uſe thereof in deſigning. 


ANATOMY, its Hiſtory. — With reſpect to the antiquity of 


anatomy, it {cems ſcarcely poſſible, but that the laughter 
of beaſts for the uſe. of man, caſualties, murders, and the 
9 - accident® 
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ceidents of war, muſt have furniſhed mankind with a 
5 Nd knowledge of the ſtructure of the parts; in very 
early ages of the world. But it is not very certain at what 
riod it began to be cultivated as a ſcience. This however 
truſt have been very early; eſpecially if we pay any re- 
ard to Manetho, the famous Egyptian writer, who, ac- 
cording to the teport of Euſebius, relates that Athoris, 
an Egyptian king, wrote ſome treatiſes of anatomy. This 
king, if the Egyptian chronology was to be depended on, 
lived many ages before Adam. This, however falſe with 
reſpe& to time, amounts to a ſort of proof of the anti- 
uity of this ſcience. It is inferred that Solomon was no 
ficanger to the ſtructure of the human body, from ſome 
paſſages in the twelfth chapter of the book of Eccle- 
8. | 
* certain, however, that before, or at leaſt in the 
days of Homer, anatomy was much cultivated ; ſince this 
author appears to have had a competent knowledge of the 
parts, and to have been very well verſed in the enun- 
ciation of wounds, as the moderns call it, ſo as to give 
an accurate account of their effects in almoſt all the par ts 
of the body: 
But Hippocrates is the firſt author, at leaſt extant, who 
treated of anatomy ſcientifically, This writer, conſcious 
of his noble and exalted genius, publiſhed many anato- 
mical obſervations, which though disjoined and ſcattered 
here and there in his works, yet made up an entire bod 
of anatomy, when taken together ; but that he made it 
his principal bufineſs to underſtand and explain the 
bones of the human body, is plain from thoſe valuable 
books upon fractures, and the joints, which evidently 
diſcover his perfect knowledge of, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with, the bones ; and that his diligence, his 
induſtry, and ſkill in this way, might the more effec- 
tually be tranſmitted to future ages, he conſecrated, if 
we may believe Paufanias, a brazen ſkeleton to the Del- 
phian Apollo. | : 
The writings of this great man are interſperſed with 
many things relating to the blood, which ſeem to ſhew 
ſome knowledge of the circulation, and alſo of the ſecre- 
tion of the various humours. Dr. Douglas has pointed 
out ſome of them as ſeem to be the moſt glaring and un- 
exceptional proofs of this: b f : 
Galen, by general conſent of writers, is the prince of 
anatomiſts: By his early applications, his unwearied aſſi- 
duity; great ſagacity, and penetration of mind as wel 


as dexterity of hand, he not only carried the art infinitely | 


beyond what had been done by thoſe before him, but 
even to that perfection wherein we find it to this day, 
abating only ſome few diſcoveres made by modern ana- 
tomiſts, In reality, many of the diſcoveries with which 
late writers plume themſelves, are due to him. Dr. 
Douglas enumerates ſeveral of the diſcoveries made by 
Galen in the ſtructure and uſe of the parts of the human 
body. 

— Sh ſuffered with the other /c;ences by the invaſions 
of the Goths and Vandals, and at length funk into total 
barbariſm ; from which it was reſtored in the fourteenth 
century by Mundinus, a Milaneſe, who compoſed rudi- 
ments of that art in the year 1315, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the barbarous ſtyle wherein they were written, remain 
{till in eſteem, and are the only ſyſtem now taught in 
ſome of the principle ſchools in Italy. The ſtatutes of 
the univerſity of Padua expreſly enjoin the profeſſors to 
follow the text of Mundinus in their lectures and ex- 
poſitions. $65 8 : 

Some, with Fallopius, rather aſcribe the honour of the re- 
oration of anatomy to Jac. Berengarius, called alſo Car- 
pus or Carpenſis, who lived two hundred years after 
| Mundinus. He ſet out with commenting on that au- 
thor, but afterwards wrote a much better book on the 
ſubject, of his own; in order to which he diſſected 
above one hundred bodies. Some have even charged 
him with the crime of Herophilus. It is alledged that 
he bore an implacable hatred to the Spaniards 3 and that 
having got ſome of them into his cuſtody, he intended 
to have -proceeded to diſſection, but his deſign being diſ- 
covered, he was baniihed. Others deny the charge, and 
ive other reaſons for his exile. 

Phe honour of reforming anatomy, and wry a, to its 
preſent perfection, is commonly aſcribed to Veſalius, 
whole inclination to this ſcience was ſo great, that, when 
a boy, he could not forbear diſſecting moles, dormice, 
cats, and the like. As he grew up, his paſſion increaſed ; 
when bodies were wanting for ſkeletons, he would teal 
them from the gibbets; for which he was expelled 
Louvain, as he himſelf informs us. Bodies which he 
dug out of their graves, he would keep ſeveral weeks 
in his bed-chamber., Ile publithed his famous work 
on the ſtructure of the human body at twenty-eight 
vears of age. He was chief phyſician to the em- 
peror Charles V. and Philip II; of Spain; but growing 
_ weary of a coutt-life, he undertook à pilgrimage to Je- 


| 
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ruſalem, and died in his return. The motive of this ex- 
pedition is atttibuted to his opening the body of a young 
Spaniard of quality, ſuppoſing him dead; whereas, when 
he came to the heart, he found it ſtill beating. Others 
give a different account of his misfortunes, 
The writers of anatomy may be divided into ſuch as either 
treat on the ſubject profeſſedly, or occaſionally. 

Under the latter are comprehended phyſicians, natural 
hiſtorians, thoſe who treat of human nature, and of brutes. 
Among the profeſſed writers on anatomy, ſome treat of the 
whole ſubject, others only of a part. Ne 
The ancient writers in anatomy, Hippocrates, Derr.ocri- 
tus, Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, looked upon this as the 
moſt important part of phyfic, and that without which 
the uſes of the parts of a human fabric, and conſequently 
the caufes of diſeaſes incident to it, could no way be 
diſcovered. And yet this art, uſeful as it is; was entirely 
diſcontinued for ſeveral ages; till in the ſixteenth century 
it began to flouriſh afreſh.— The diſſection of a human 
body was looked upon as ſacrilege before that time; end 
we have ſeen a conſultation which the emperor Charles V. 
appointed to be held by the divines of Salamanca, in or- 
der to be ſatisfied, whether of no it were lawful, in point 
cf conſcience, to diſſect a dead carcaſe? We may add, 
that to this day the uſe of anatomy and ſkeletons is for- 
bid in Muſcovy : the firſt as inhuman, the latter as fub- 
ſervient to witchcraft : and Olearius affures us, that one 
Quirin, a German ſutgeon; being found there with a 
ſkeleton, hardly eſcaped with life; and the ſkeleton, af- 
ter being ſolemnly dragged about the itreets, was burnt 


in form. Boyle's Uſefulneſs of Philoſophy. 


After Veſalius, a Flemiſh phyſician, who died in 1564, 
ſucceeded Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelius, Fallopius, Eufta- 
thius, Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Kiola- 
nus, &c. | | TREE 

Theſe were followed by others, to whom ſome of the 
fineſt diſcoveries in anatomy are owing, — Aſellius in the 
year 1622, diſcovered the lacteal veins, though he mo- 
deſtly declines the honour of this diſcovery, and ſays, 
they were known to Hippocrates, Eraſiſtratus, and Ga- 
len; and in 1628, the immortal Harvey publiſhed his 
admirable diſcovery of the circulation of the blood —Pec- 
quet diſcovered the reſervoir of the chyle, and the tho- 
racic duct, in t651.—Rudbecks, a Swede, and Bartho- 
line, a Dane, found out the Iymphatic veſſels; in 1650, 
and 1651. Wharton, in 1655, diſcovered the lower ſa- 
lival ducts ; and Steno the upper ſalival duds, thoſe of 
the palate; the noſtrils, and eyes, in 1661. Wirtſungus, 
in 1642, diſcovered the -pancreatic duct. Willis, who 
came after him, publiſhed an anatomy of the brain and 
nerves, in a manner much more exact than had been 
done before him; yet he had omitted ſome conſiderable 
things, which were afterwards obſerved by Vieuſſens. — 
In ſhort, Gliſſon treated particularly of the liver; Whar- 
ton, of the glands; Havers, of the bones ; Graaf, of the 
pancreatic juice, and the parts of generation; Lower, of 
the motion of the heart; Thurſton, of the reſpiration ; 
Peyer, of the glands of the inteſtines ; Brown, Cowper, 
and Douglas, of the muſcles; and Drelincourt, of- the 
conception of the ova in women, the placenta, and the 
membranes of the Fetus; Dryander, of the head; Hoff- 
man and Rudius, of the uſe of the parts; Rufus, Epha- 
ſius, and Camerarius, of the names of the parts; Ga- 
len, Cappivaccius, Hippolitus, Boſcus, and Lacuna, of 
the art of difiecting ; Horſtius, on the art of preſerving 
carcaſes ; and Monro of o/teo/ogy, andcomparative anatomy. 
Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thoſe to whom 
anatomy owes the molt :' he made a great number of diſ- 
coveries in the lungs, brain, liver, ſpleen, glands, and 
lymphatics by the help of the microſcope, &. Nor muſt 
it be omitted, that Ruyſch, who died in 1727, has let 


great light into many of the finer and more intricate parts 


of the human frame, particularly the glands, by means 
of his injections. | . 


* . 0 1 
An account of the later diſcoveries controverted between 
Monro, Hunter, and Hewſon, who all claim the merit 


of firſt making them, thall be given under the articles 
LyMPHATICS and LacTEALs. The reader may-find a 
particular information about them, and the pretenſions 
of the different claimants, in Monro's Inaugural Difſer- 
tation. 1 5 
Among thoſe who treat of the whole ſubject of anatomy, 
Winſlow is moſt deſervedly eſteemed. This author's works 
have been tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. George Douglas. 
We have alſo an excellent compendium of anatomy by 
Heifter: The merits of Albinus's Tables, and of his 
writings, is well known; as is that of Mr. Cheſelden ; 
ſo that after reading Heiſter, Winſlow, Monro, and 
Cheſelden, conſulting the Tables of Veſalius and Albi, 
nus, a ſtudent may; we believe, conſider other books ra- 
ther curious than neceſſary. 9 
Manget and Le Clerc, two phyſicians of Geneva, have 
given us a Bibliccheca Anatomica, containing all the new 
* WI diſco- 
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many miſtakes, the detecting of which have been under- 


ANATOMY is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of 


ANATOMY is ſometimes uſed to denote the ſubject to be 


ANATOMY is alſo uſed, in an improper ſenſe, for the Ax A- 


ANATOMY is alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe, to denote the 


ANATOMY is alſo uſed, figuratively for an exact ſearch or 
i 


AxArouv of plants may be conſidered as a branch of com- 


The parts of PLANTS which come under anatomical con- 


ANATRIPSIS, from ava and rc, I wear, in the Ancient 


ANATRON, or NaTRov, a kind of native falt-petre, or 


Ax ATRON is alſo uſed for the ſalt and ſcum of the compo- 
g | 


what others call fel vieri, or gall of g/, | 


ANA 
diſcoveries that have been made in this art, but with | 


taken by Morgagni, who has publiſhed ſeveral volumes 
with that view, under the title of Adverſaria Anatomica. 


the ſtructure and parts of the human body in metal, 
plaiſter, wax or the like, —In this ſenſe, we ſay, the 
wax-work anatomy. R. Dickenſon, ſtatuary, finiſhed an 
human anatomy in plaiſter of Paris, repreſenting a man 
ſanding upright with his ſkin flayed off, 

There is likewiſe a wax-work anatomy, ſaid to have been 


invented by Gaetano Giulio Zumba, a Sicilian of Syra- | 


cuſe. Yet M. des Noues, who learnt it of him, and 
robably made ſome improvements in it, bringing it to 

aris, arrogated the chief honour of it to himſelf. Some 
prefer before all the reſt, for public lectutes and courſes, 
the uſe of real parts of dead bodies, prepared by injec- 
tion. Anatomical injections are either of mercury, or mix- 
tures of equal parts of biſmuth, lead, and tin. Neumann. 
The inconveniencies that attend the diſſecting of dead 
carcaſes, have occaſioned the invention of another clean- 
lier and more durable kind of ſubjects. Reiſelius con- 
trived a human ſtatue, wherein the circulation of the 
blood was repreſented to the ſight, and ſomething of 
the like kind was ſhewn by M. Chovet; and more lately 
Kill by Madam Bacheron, who has brought this art to 
great perfection. See her obſervations on the artificial 
anatomy, in the Memoirs of the Acad. des Scienc. an. 
1759. Hiſt. 94. 


anatomized. Thus (by 39 Hen. VIII. cap. 22.) the com- 
pany of barbers and ſurgeons may have and take yearly 
four perſons condemned, adjudged, and put to death for 
felony, for anatomies; and to make inciſion of the ſame 
dead bodies. 

And by 25 Geo. II. cap. 37. the bodies of felons con- 
victed of murder, in the county of Middleſex, or city 
of London, are, after execution, to be delivered to the 
hall of the ſurgeon's company, to be diſſected and ana- 
tomized; and in caſe ſuch conviction and execution 
ſhall happen to be in any other county, or place, in 
Great Britian, then the body of ſuch murderer ſhall be 
delivered by the ſheriff, &c. to ſuch ſurgeon as the judge 
ſhall direct. . 


LYS1$ of mixt bodies. 

In this ſenſe the chemiſts ſometimes call their art ſpagy- 
rical anatomy, anatomia ſpagyrica. 

In which ſenſe we ſometimes fay the anatomy of vitriol, 
the anatomy of ſulphur, the anatomy of Rheniſh wine, &c. 


art of reſolving compound bodies into ſimple ones. 

In this ſenſe *any kind of compound body may be conſi- 
dered as the object of anatomy; that is, any body, where- 
in there are divers parts joined together ; even the tak- 
ing aſunder an artificial, political, or moral being, may, 
in this ſenſe, come under anatomy. 


examination of the parts of a diſcourſe, buſineſs, or the 
like: in which ſenſe, we ſay the anatomy of a book, a doc- 
trine, or the like. | | 


parative anatomy, otherwiſe called dendronatomy. 


fideration are, the root, wood, bark, pith, fruit, leaves, 
flowers, &c. | 

The anatomy of vegetables is chiefly owing to the induſtry 
of Malpighi and Dr. Grew, though conſiderably pro- 
moted alſo by Ruyſch, who, by a peculiar method of in- 
jection, has produced divers ſkeletons or ſyſtems of veſſels 
of fruit, leaves, and the like. Something of the ſame } 
kind has alſo been done by Thummigius. | 

Some pretend to make F. Fabri the father of this /cience ; 

and allege that Malpighi took many of his diſcoveries from 

him. Dr. Highmore in his book of Generation, Dr. Shra- 
rock on the propagation' of plants, and Dr. Hook in his 

Micrographia, have alſo given ſome obſervations tending 

this way, though only collaterally. 


Medicine, denotes friction. | 
The word is ſometimes alſo written ſimply TR1Ps15. 


nitre, found in Egypt. It is of a cineritious colour, and 
bitter taſte, NN to ſal ammoniac. 

It is the produce of a huge lake, on the ſurface of which 
it is gathered, in form of a ſcum. 


ſition of glaſs, when in fuſion. 


When pounded it yields a kind of powder; which be- 
ing diſſolved in the air, or in a proper liquor, becomes 


common falt, after coagulation. 
The anuatron ſkimmed from glaſs in fuſion is the ſame with 


5 
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ANATRON is ſikewife the name of a nitrous juice, which 
condenſes in vaults, arches, and other ſubterraneous 

laces. ; 

Auzracn is alſo uſed by ſome writers, for a compound 
ſalt, made of quicklime, alum, vitriol, common ſalt, 
and nitre; uſed as a flux to promote the fuſion and purifi- 
cation of metals. 

AxATRO&, laſtly, is uſed for the TERRA Saracenica ; of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, black, red, and blue. 

ANATROPE, avarponn, from avatgens, to ſubvert; a 
ſubverſion literally, or relaxation of the ſtomach, attend. 

ed with the lbſs of appetite, vomiting, and nauſea, 

ANAUDIA, among Naturalifts, denotes dumbneſs, or a 
want of the uſe ot ſpeech. | 
Anaudia is, by ſome, made to differ from aphonia, as the 
former is owing to a defect of the nerves of the tongue 
the latter to that of the nerves of the larynx. : 
Infants and mutes are anaudi, ara not aphoni, apuy::. 

ANAVINGA, in Butany, a tree of middle fize, that grows 

in Malabar, in the Eaſt Indies, eſpecially about Cochin. 
It is * evergreen, and its fruits or berries are ripe in 
Auguſt. 
The juice of the berries drank, excites ſweat, cures ma- 
lignant diſtempers, and keeps the body ſoluble: A de- 
coction of the leaves in water makes a fit bath for ſuch as 
are afflicted with pains in the joints, 

ANAUMACHION, from a, vans, hip, and 0 
fight, in Antiquity, the crime of ON: . 
The puniſhment aſſigned for this offence was infamy. 

ANAX, in Ancient Writers, denotes a hero, or god. 

The word ſeems formed of the Hebrew anacim, or enacim 
which ſigniſies the ſame. 

Some will have it originally to import giants, called alſo 
ymyeverg, earth-born. Cicero aſſures us, that the three 
eldeſt fons of Jupiter, called Aiogzzpo;, were alſo denomi- 
nated anaces. 

ANAXAQORIA, in Antiquity, a &ftival obſerved in he- 

nour of Anaxagoras. 
The occaſion of its being inſtituted was this: A 0- 
ras dying at Lampfacus, the magiſtrates of that city aſked 
him, whether he defired any thing to be done for him? 
He replied, that on the anniverfary of his death the boys 
ſhould have leave to play. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, a name given by ſome writers to 
the followers of Anaximander. Theſe. are otherwiſe de- 
nominated hy/opathiz ; and ſtand oppoſed to the atem! ts. 
The Anaximandrians make the moſt ancient ſect of pbila- 
fophical atheifts ; they allow of nothing in nature but bo- 
dies. Theſe bodies, they aflert, admit of qualities which 
produce and deſtroy each other, in a circle without be- 
un or end. | 

ANBER I'KEND, in the Ea/ftern Language, a celebrated 
book of the Brachmans, wherein the Indian phi/ofophy 
and religion are contained. 

The word in its literal ſenſe denotes the ciſtern, wherein 
is the water of lite. 

The anbertkend is divided into fifty beths, or difcaurſes, 
each of which conſiſts of ten chapters. 

It has been tranſlated from the original Indian into Ara. 
bic, under the title of Morat al Maani, q. d. the marrow 
of intelligence. | 

ANBLATUM, in Botany. See APHYLLON. 

It is alſo named by Linnæus LATHR &A, &c. 

ANBURY, in Farriery. See AMBURY. 

3 in Middle Age Writers, denotes the thigh or hind- 
eg. 
which ſenſe, the word is alſo written ANCUs. 

ANCES TORS, progenitors, are thoſe from whom a perſon 
is deſcended, excluſive of his immediate parents. 

The word is derived from the Latin anceſſor, written, by 
contraction, for anteceſſor, q. d. goer before. 
Moſt nations have payed honour to their ance/7ors. 
It was properly the departed ſouls of their fore-fathers 
that the Romans worſhipped under the denomination of 
lares, lemures, and houſhold gods. | 
Hence the ancient tombs were a kind of temples, or ra- 
ther altars, wherein oblations were made by the kindred 
of the deccaſed. | 
The Ruſſians have ſtill their anniverſary feaſts in 2 
of their ance/tor;, which they call roditali 2 q. d. 
kinsfolk*s ſabbath, herein they make formal viſits to the 
dead in their graves, and carry them proviſions, eatables, 
and preſents of divers other kinds. They interrogate 
them, with loud lamentable cries, What they are doing? 
how 40 ſpend their time? what it is they want? and 
the like. 

The Quojas, a people of Africa, offer facrifices of rice 

and wine to their ance/tors, before ever they undertake 

any conſiderable action. The anniverſaries of their deaths 
are always kept by their families with great ſolemnity. 

The king irtyokes the foul of his father and mother to 

make — flouriſh, and the chace ſucceed. ; 

The Chieneſe ſeem to have diſtinguiſhed themſclves hore 
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all other nations in the veneration they bear their anceſ- 
tors. By the laws of Confucius, a rug the 3 2 


childfert owe gn Fae rar pegie h makes es Cone 


when dead; This ſervice, 

part of the natural religion of the Chineſe, is ſaid to 

have beer. inſtituted by the emperor Kun, the fifth in 

eder ſeven the ſrxindation of i aricient empite. - 

The Chinefe have both a folemn and werkip 

e The ſormer is held re- 
in 


. 3 ta- 
rs, and flowers. There were three mi and be- 
ad them two young avolites ; he chat Was 


aged mx,” and x" new Chetan: Rn 


went with a profound filence, and frequent 2 1 
towards the — out wine: 


52 tg oy * A Ke 
foot of the altar, half bowed” down, they ſald their 
prayers with a low voice. That being finiſhed; the thirce 
minifters went to the altar, the prieſt took up @ veſſel Full 
of wine, and drank 3 thin" kd lifeod un the tend of a 
re — afeer Wich taking fire from the altar, they 

r eee eee 
nies turning towards people; ſaid, with a high voice 
r wif Kenn T6: as name of choir, aveefer's 


he promiſed 
fruitful ive, 
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ancefters anothe 
chis end they hv | 
place, where they put * — deceaſed ſa- 
thers, and make prayets, and -offerings of perfumes and 
ſpices to them at Sertain-titties, with bowing, &e. They 
TEES mg, 

t has a queſtion a | 
whether the worſhip which the Chineſe pay their ance/- 
fer; de religious, or only of a civil, nature. The Jeſuits 
who not only allow their neophytes, or new converts, to 
join in it, but even afliſt in it themſelves, are neceſſita 
to maintain the latter, th ſcrecn themſelvos from 

charge of idolatry; the Dominicans, and other miſlion- 
-aries 1 former, au -prohibit the ſervice as 
une 0 

The Jefve argue, that with relation to the firſt inflitu- 
tion, thoſe honours might be given to our ancgſters, ſince 
at firſt th . e ee even though 
they ſhould - _, through -the 'ſuperſtitiaus diſpoſition 
of the peopley'ha nr gre & idolatry. But it is 
anſwered, that, b ment, the molt groſs worſhip 
of idols might - tape — Bd, becauſe al all idolatry - ap- 
pears at firſt only to Have been eivil worſhip, as is main- 
fained in the book of Wiſdom; Kal xiv. ver. 15. 

The Jews ſettled in China are tu worſhip their an- 
ceſtors like the heathens, and with the fame: ee 5p 
except that they offer not ſwine's fleſh. Near their (| 
nagogue they have a hall, or court of ance/tors, — 
are niches for Abraham, Iſaac, &c.— The Jeſuits; alſo 
conformed, and were permitted by · their · general to con- 
form to this, and many other ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of 
the Chineſe, See che proof ef this in Paſchal's Provin- 
cial Laters, paſſim, © 

1 here is one peculiarity of another -kigd, wherein the 
Chineſe thew-their- regard" for their ance/fers ; in propor- 
tion as. any of their deſcendants are prefetred to a higher 
degree or dignity, their dead anceſtors are at the you 
time preferred and enobled with them. The kin Ven, 
Van, Veu, Van, Cheu, and Cum, who were dekcend ded 
from vaſlal kings, when 'they mounted- the —_— 
throne, raiſed their ance/tor5 from the vaſfal- or depen 
ing kate wherein theſe. had lived, to the dignity-of em- 
perors; fo that the ſame honours: were for-/ +futuje 
rendered them as if they/ had! been emperors of: China, 
The ſame example was followed' by the ſubſequent-kin 
and now obtains among 'the Tante and Titeratiz all 
; —_—— thetr; ance/for's,* EC to the: rank which 
they themſelves hold in the world. the ſon-be a man- 
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is that of their ſons. 


Tne law Aſtinguiſhes between anc or and pre 
the former being applied applied to 4 natu ee 


corporate, as a biſhops and hit 
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ls . ſignibes, q homage tai to — done 


or performed by one s anceſto 
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them | AscksrREI, alien See 9 i bins | 
ANCHILOPS; in Medicines. denoteg an e of col- 
lection of matter be 


and the. the gien angle of che ce; 


noſes 
The ſame A When broken; 's ns longer denominat: 
eld enchileps,; hut es. 
| Striftly ſpeakings che anchilogy, is olily. a. tw not yet 
exulcerated; nor is the tumor always within > ſaccus 
Herymalie but ſometimes only near it: 
| 1 be ſuffered to remain tas. long; or be un. 


ſkilfully- managed, it degenerates, the ſtaguatiog humour: 


Dane yoga rigs" 


It makes a ſpecies, or rather a degrer; of the £15TVULA 


lacrymalis. 

Care mult be had 19 amine frat, holes the 
s opens into lacrymal bag, ar Whether it be only 

ſuperficial, between che ſkin and che ort — 

In the latter caſe, there is no occιon to fear its cli; 

ts a fiſtula, if the matter be not lodge ee; © bag 

and the muſcle. -. 

When the tums is poke, and the tears flow 3 

tarily, while the as lac is not cart 

lops ; but when the uleer is of a cats ij 5 2 

fetid, and the os loryrmale becomes carigus 13 i Þ. s- 


TULA. 


— 2 is ſometimes attended. with an ibfsurma- 


reſembles a FKLEGMAON ; but whey. not 
1 approaches nearer to thoſe tumętꝭ Sed 
ne fteatomats, eee. 1 
Its eure is hy reſtrictjon and exci 
on the glandula lis; and; when reagy, cutting it off 


|ANCHIROMAC in Midale Age | 
kind of vellel, 'whinh « on count of 5 


In this ſenie, the word. is.alfo written, ancyromaghty. apc bi- 
romachus, — — andren lud 


udn 
AN 5 — an infirument vel at for and in 


rivecs, ($o,reain-and-faſten. a veſſel by. 
The ward. comes from the Latin ancgra,. ot gehe, of 


ted] the Greek au, e eee 1 
| crooked. 


| 2 apabor ;ia 


blo hook ; and. faſtened. at, che other e 


e cad, ad e ino ter ts ne e . 
The goadaeſs of the anchor, is a. 


ance; the ſafety and conſervation 4 #4 vel 
| ing principally, upon it. — gare is to be ae A 


2 is. made of be; neither too ſoft nor too brit- 
tle; the lattet rendering i liable to break, and the for- 


mer to ſtraiten. 


ANCHORS, , method 2 making The ſh k, arms, and flukes; 


are firſt forged { then the hole is made at one 
end of ow for the ring, which. being alſo pre- 

vioully forged, is put. into thay el of the ſhank, 

two ends 4 N frer which the arms are ſhue, 
to the ſhank, other, and the anchor is 

wats Es | 


Proof is, made 7 2 by, by ing them to 4 aheat 
height, then letting | again on a kind ot 
iron block, placed acgols for * be — To try whe- 
ther — * will turn to, the bott 1 ler 

the ground, they * the ee on 2 op ſurface, 
with the- cud of one of N 
of the ſtock reſting on the ſurfsce; in caſe the anchor 
turns, pou) the point of the, fluke riſes upwards; the an- 


2 de. us of in the Indies Who make at: 
2 1 7 0 in theit eren ation ; The inhabitants 
IF 5 of ers, Act huge 

other it anchors are 4 

* 8 1 ſtones: Some - 
Ay —_ uſe of, but theſe 


chor i is good. 


In En pegs deren ale of 
i | coppers and likewiſe (DE 4 the South 7. 
darin, and the father only- a door, the Mitter is buried | | T 

as a doctor, but ſacriſeed to: as- 4 mandarin, „ The The like | | 


holds in degradations, where the. con of tho fatheſs | 
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The contrivance was completed by Eupalamius, who. 
made them fluked both ways; though ſome aſcribe the 
honour of this to Anacharſis the Scythian. 
All anchors have now two arms; not but they might til} 
be uſed with only ore arm, which ſtructure would have 
this advantage, that _ would be lighter, and = m 
fine weather would hold equally firm with the double 
kind, The reaſon of having two arms is, that the an- 
thor may always take, in order to which it is neceſfary 
that it be very heavy; beſides, that anchors with a ſingle 
arm would require more preparation for ſervice. 
For the proportions of anchors according to Manwaring, 
the ſhank is to be thrice the length of one of the flukes, 
and half the length of the beam. According ' to Au- 
bin, the length of the anchor is to be four-tenths of the 
greateſt breadth of the ſhip ; ſo that the ſhank, e. gr. of 
an anchor in a veſſel thirty feet wide, is to be twelve feet 
long. When the ſhank is, for inſtance, eight feet long, 
the two arms are to be ſeven feet long, meaſuring*them 
according to their curvity. as to the degree of curvity 
given the arms, there is no rule fox it; the workmen 
are here left to their own diſcretion. | 


Aubin, in his Marine Dictionary, gives a table from a 


" Flemiſh writer, wherein the lengths of the ſhanks of an- 


cCbors, for veſſels of all widths, is computed, as well as the 


weights of the anchors, from a veſſel eight feet wide within, 
which requires an anchor 3+ feet long, weighing thirty- 
three pounds ; to a veſſel forty-five feet wide, which de- 
mands an anchor eighteen feet long, and weighing 5832 
unds. 
e likewiſe- obſerves, that the anchor of a heavy 
veſſel is ſmaller, in proportion, than that of a leſſer 
and lighter one. The reaſon he gives, is, that though 
the ſea employs an equal force againſt a ſmall veſlel as 
inſt a great one, ſuppoſing the extent of wood upon 
hich the water acts to be equal in both, yet the little 
veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperior lightneſs, does not make 
fo much reſiſtance as the greater; the defect whereof 
muſt be ſupplied by the weight of the anchor. | 
From theſe and other hydroſtatic principles, the follow- 
ing table has been formed; wherein is ſhewn, by means 
of the ſhip's breadth within, how many feet the or 
ſhank "ought to be long, giving it , or + of the ſhip's 


* 


breadth within: by which proportion may be regulated 


the length of the other parts of the anchor. In this table 
is repreſented likewiſe the weight an anchor ought" to be 
for a ſhip from 8 feet broad to 45, increaſing by 1 foot's 
breadth ; ſuppoſing that all axchors are ſimilar, or that 
their weights are as the cubes of the lengths of the 


Feet. Pounds. 


$8 8. — 


2 
— 
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Ware; 439 
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Breadth of the Veſſel 
3 
2 
Weight 


45 4 L a 


NI. Bouguer directs to*take the length of the ſhank in | 


inches, and to divide the cube of it by 1160 for the weight. 


The reaſon is obvious; becauſe the quotient of the cube 

. of 201 pee which is the length of an anchor weigh- 
vided by the weight is 1160, and there- 

fore by the rule of three, this will be a common diviſor 


ing 7000lb. 


9 


— cube of any length, and a ſingle operation wil 
uffice. | ” 4 
Mr. Bouguer, in his Traitẽ de Navire, gives the following 
dimenſions of the ſeveral parts of an anchor. The two 
arms generally form the arch of a circle, whoſe centre 
is three ei hehs of the ſhank from the vertex, or point 
where it is ned, to the ſhank ; and each arm is equal to the 
ume length or the radius z ſo that the two arms together 
make. an arch of 120 degrees: the flukes are half the 
length of the arms, and their breadths two fifths of the 
ſaid lengths With reſpe& to the thickneſs, the circum- 
ference at the throat, or vertex of the ſhank; is enerally 
made about the fifth part of its lengthy and the nal end 
two thirds of the throats the ſmall end of the arms of the 
flukes, three fourths of the eircumference of the ſhank 
at the throat. Theſe dimenſions ſhould be bigger, when 
the iron is.of a bad quality, eſpecially if caſt icon is uſed in- 
ſtead of forged iron. | 
Veſſels that fail on rivers have at leaſt. one anchor ; thoſe 
which ſail on; the canals of Zealand, have two anchor: 5 
but thoſe which go to ſea. have always three, four, or 
! 8 | 
There are three kinds of - anchors commonly uſed ; the 
kedger, the grapnely and the ftream-anchor. | 
The diſtinctions of, anchors are taken from their uſe, and 
the proportions they bear in the ſhip. where they are em- 
ployens. for that which in one 9 would be called but 
a #edgery ot kedge-ANCHOR,y in a leſſer would be a /heet- 
ANCHOR, «rr a2 |} '' BEL | 
AnCHoR, kedge is the finalleſt, 'which by ;reafon of its 
lightneſs, is firſt to ſtop the ſhip'in tedging a river, | 
This is what the Dutch ſailors call wer Þ- ANCHOR, the 
French ancre @ tower» It ought to weigh 450 pounds, 
The grapnel is an anchon fbr a ſmall ſhip or boat. 
ANCHOR, /tream, is a ſmall anchor faſtened to a ſtream- 
cable, wherewith to ride in rivers, and gentle ſtreams, 
and to ſtop a tide withal in fair weather. 
ANCHOR /heat, or ects is the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt, being 
that which the ſeamen call their laſt hope; never to bc 
uſed-but in great extremity. oy | 
This what the Romans call anchora ſacra; the Dutch 
plegi-ankter, and ſtopanter ; the French maiirgſe-ancre, or 
and ancre. l. 
be other anchors are called by the name of the firſt, ſc- 
cond, and third anchar; by any of which the ſhip may 
ride in any ſeaſonable weather, ſea-gate, or tide.— Theſe 
are ſomething bigger ne than another, and uſually when 
they fail in any ſtreights, or are near a port, they carr 
two of theſe at their bow; in which reſpect they are 4110 
called by the name of firſt and ſecond bowers. | 
ANCHOR, ſecond, called by the Dutch borg-anker, or daage- 
lyks-anker,, is that ordinarily made uſe of. 
ANCHOR, ,crofs, called by the Dutch tuy-anker, or vertuy- 
anker, and by the French ancre 4affourche, is a middling 
. anchor thrown acroſs or oppoſite to another. —This ought 
to 2 1500 pounds, or near as much as the ſecond 
anchor. 
ANCHOR, riding at, in the Sea Language, the ſtate of a 
veſſel moored and fixed by her anchors at ſome proper 
Ration, _. 
Where a great number of veſſels are moored in the fame 
port, care is to be taken by the pilets, or thoſe who have 
the command, that each ſhip be at a due diſtance from 
the reſt, to prevent their running foul of each other; 
| alſo that they be neither too near, nor too far from land. 
The proper ſpace betwixt veſlels is, from twp to three 
cables length. , | | | 
ANCHOR, dropping, or let fall the, otherwiſe called caſting 
, anchor, imports the letting it down into the fea. 
In ſome caſes it is neceſſary to drop two anchors oppoſite 
to each other, one of them to keep the ſhip firm againlt 
the tide, or flow, the other againſt the ebb. 
ANCHOR, weighing, imports the act of withdrawing, or 
recovering the anchor into the vellel, in order for failing. 
The anchor is ordinarily weighed, or recovered by means 
of a CAPSTAN or WINDLAS. | 
 ANCHGR, dragging, is when the anc/h4r gives way, or loſes 
its hold in the ground by the force of the wind, or ſea, 
and the veſſel drives from the place. | 
ANCHOR, clearing the, ſignifies the getting the cable off the 


: 


Generally alſo, when they let fall the anchor, they uſe 

| this term, to ſee that the buoy-rope, nor any other ropes, 

hang about it. | . 

ANCHOR, fetching, or bringing home the, denotes the weigh- 
ing it in the boat, and bringing it aboard the ſhip. 
The anchor is ſaid to come home, when the ſhip drives 
away with the tide or ſea.—This may happen, either be- 
cauſe the anchor is two ſmall for the burden of the ſhip, 
or becauſe the ground is ſoft, and oozy ; in ſuch places 
ſhoeing is uſed. 


ANCHOR, /hoeing the, denotes putting boards on the fluxes, 


in the form of flukes themſelves, to make it broader than 
betore, 


defore, uſed when are obliged to anchor in bad 
round to prevent the ſhip from * 

"This is what the French mariners call breder Pancre, and 
the Dutch r' aner bekleeden. | 

In ſome caſes they have been known to tallow the an- 
chors, where the | Here being ſoft, the ordinary would 
not hinder them fr 

an inſtance of tallowing the anchor in Porto Tareen by 
Tunis. The reaſon of the advantage is hard to aſſign; 
he ſuppoſes it to be, that the tallow ſinks deeper into the 
voze, and finds ſome harder ground at the bottom than 


the other. , 
Other terms and words of command relating to the an- 


chors are; the anchor is a peeke, that is, when heaving up | 
the anchor, the cable is right perpendicular betwixt the 


hawſe and the anchor: the anchor is cock-ball, when the 
anchor hangs right down by the ſhip's fide : this word is 


iven by the maſters, when they are ready to bring the 
ſhip to an anchor : the anchor is foul, that is when the 


| cable, by the turning of the ſhip, is hitched, or got about | 
the fluke : which will not only cut the cable aſunder, but 


hinder the anchor from holding. | Y 
On this account, when they come to an anchor where 
there is a tide, they lay out two anchors, by which means 
on the turning of 4 tide the ſhip winds up clear of either. 
Axchok, in Architecture and Sculpture, denotes an orna- 
ment in form of an anchor, or arrow's head; frequently 
carved on the ovolo of the capital, in the Tuſcan and 
Ionic orders, as well as in the bed- moulding of Ionic 
and Corinthian corniches.—See Tab. Archit. /ig. 10. 

The anchors are uſually intermixed with repreſentations 
of eggs; whence the echinus or ovolo itſelf is popularly 
called eggs and anchors. 

Axchok, anchora, in Literary Matters, the figure of an an- 


chor repreſented in ancient books; which is of two | 


kinds, ſuperior and inferior. The ſuperior, Sc. is where 
the crooked part is uppermoſt, uſed to denote a thing or 
paſſage ſtrongly expreſſed. | 85 
The inferior is where the crooked part is at the bottom, 
to denote a thing poorly or meanly ſet forth. 
ANCHoR is alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe, for any thing 
that holds another thing faſt, to prevent its driving. 
In this ſenſe, ſea-muſcles are ſaid to ride at anchor, by a 
ſort of threads the thickneſs of a large hair, which they 
emit out of the body, to the number ſometimes of a 
hundred and fifty, which 1 to the ſtones and 
other adjacent bodies, keep them firm in their place. — 
The ſame is done by tthe PIN NA marina. 
Axchox, in Heraldry, is the emblem of Hope; and is 
taken for ſuch in a N as well as in a temporal ſenſe, 
ANCHOR, a meaſure. See ANKER. 
ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a ſhip's anchor, ſo that 
ſhe may ride ſaſely. 
The beſt 3 for a ſhip to anchor in is ſtiff clay, or 
hard ſand; and the beſt riding at anchor is when a ſhip 
is land-locked, and out of the tide. | | 
ANCHORAGE, in Lau, denotes a duty taken of ſhips for 
the pool of the haven, where they caſt anchor. 
The ground in all ports and havens being the king's, no 
man can let an anchor fall in any port, without paying 
for it to the king's officer appointed by patent. 


ANCHORED, or ANKERED, in Heraldry.— A croſs an- 


chared, or ancree, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe 
the four extremities reſemble the luke of an anchor, 
This croſs is ſo like the ROSS molin, that the reſemblance 
has occaſioned many miſtakes in heraldry. | 
ANCHOVY, in Matters of commerce, &c. a little ſea-fiſh, 
much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. 

The word is derived from the Spaniſh anchova, or rather 
from the Italian, auchioe, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Scaliger deſcribes the anchovy as of the herring kind, 
about the length of a finger, having a pointed fnout, a 
wide mouth, and no teeth, but gums as rough as a ſaw. 
— Others make it a fort. of fardine, or -pilchard : but 
others, with better reaſon, , hold it a peculiar ſpecies, 
very different from either. 

The anchovy is caught in the months af May, June, and 
July, on the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which 
kalon, it conſtantly repairs up the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
into the Mediterranean. Collins ſays, they are allo 
found in plenty on the weſtern coaſts of England and 
Wales. 

The fiſhing for them is chiefly in the night-time z when 
a light being put on the ſtern of their little fiſhing!veſ- 
ſels, the anchovies flock round, and are caught in the 
nets. But then it is aſſerted to have been found by ex- 
perience, that anchovies taken thus by fire, are neither ſo 
good, ſo firm, nor ſo proper for keeping, as thoſe which 
are taken without fire. 


Vhen the fiſhery is over, they cut off the heads, take | 


out their gall and guts; and then lay them in barrels, 
and falt them. — The common way of eating anchovies is 
with oil, vinegar, &c. in order to which they are firſt 


bt 


om coming home. Manwaring faw |. 


boned, and the tails, fins, &c.' ſlipped off = Being pit 
on the fire, they diſſolve almoſt in m_ 0 the 
are made into ſauce by mincing them with pepper, &c. 
Some alſo pickle anchovies in ſmall delf, or earthen pots, 
made on purpoſe, of two or three pounds weight, mote 
or leſs, which they cover with plaiſter, to keep them the 
better. Anchovies ſhould be choſen ſmall, freſh- pickled, 
white on the outſide, and rod Within. They muſt have 
a round back for, thoſe which are flat or large, are of- 
222 but 1 * theſe noe, the 
pickle, on openi e pots or ba muſt be of a 
taſte, and not have loſt 4 5 ” Sn 2 

ANCHUSA, in Botany, called alſo buglo/s- and alkaner; 
a plant of the pentandria monogynia..claſs, of which the 
characters are: the flower, is of one leaf, having a cy- 
lindrical tube, at the brim it is cut into five obtuſe ſeo 
ments, which ſpread. open; the germen., afterwards be- 
comes four oblong, blunt ſeeds; ſhut up in the empale- 
ment, - 


It grows with us only in gardens, and flowers in June. 


The roots _ are uſed. Parkinſon highly commends 


the infuſion of the bark in 2 as excellent in freſh 
cuts and green wounds. At preſent it is very little uſed. 
The common alkanet, anchuſa offic. is brought from 
Languedoc and Provence ; being the root of the buglo/- 
fum radice rubra, five anchuſa- vulgaticr. The root is 
aſtringent, and proper in hæmorrhages of all kinds; it 
is employed to colour ointments, &c. It muſt be boiled 
in oil ; for it does not readily communicate its tincture 
to water. The ancients uſed it as a coſmetic, See its 
hiſtory, as a colouring drug, in Neumann's Works, p. 
337+ . 1 Hed! 
ANCHYLOBLEPHARON, in PY; a diſtemperature of 
the eye · lids, wherein they ſometimes cohere to each 
other, and ſometimes to the globe of the eye itſelf. 
This is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the ſlight glewing up of 
the eye-lids occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, or other the like 
cauſes. This diſorder is ſometimes brought with an in- 
_ fant into the world; fometimes it comes upon adults by 
a fleſhy excreſcence from the angies of the eyes; and 
' ſometimes it happens from accidents, as blowing up of 
gun-powder, and the like. This is always dangerous, 
and difficult of cure, but moſt ſo when the eye- lids grow 
to the. cornea. They are to be divided by a blunt- pointed 
pair of ſciſſars, and when , ſeparated | ak each other, 
it muſt be tried whether they adhere to the eye 5 if they 
do, they muſt be ſeparated with great caution with a 
blunt-pointed ſcalpel ; but there is, in this caſe, great dan- 
ger of injuring the ſight : when ſeparated, they 'mggſt be 
kept from touching one another, to prevent their coher- 


ing again, by lint or a plate of lead. 

ANCHYLOPS, in Medicine. See ANCHILOPs. 
ANCHYLOSIS, AxcyLe; or ANCYLosts, in Phyſic, is 
when a juncture or articulation becomes immoveable. 

The word is derived from aſxuan, a hardneſs or contrac- 

tion of a joint. 

Anchylefts bears an affinity to contractutes, ſhrinkings, or 
. witherings of the parts. 

This ſymptom ſometimes happens in fractures near the 

joints, where the nutritious juice oozes into the cavities 

thereof. | 

This diſeaſe, when once formed, is incurable; but while 

yet freſh, is ſometimes removed by motion, friction, and 

the uſe of diſcutient medicines. | | 
| ANCI, in Greek yaaaſuuve;, weaſel-e(bywed, from var, 

a weaſel, and aſxwy, an elbow. So Hippocrates calls 

thoſe who from ſlipping the head of the os humeri into 
into the ala, have an arm ſhorter and ſmaller than it ought 
to be, and the cubit or elbow of a weaſel ; whence they 
are called by fome muy/telaniy which fully expreſſes the 
Greek _ or barely anci. The diſorder that, gives 


occaſion for the name, happens either in the womb, + 


where the os humeri ſuffers a laxation, from too much 
moiſture ;z or in tender years by means of an abſcels 
deeply ſeated about the head of the os humeri.. 
ANCIENT, or ANTIENT, in its uſual ſenſe, denotes a 
thing which exiſted in tumes long ago. 
The word comes from the French. aneien, of the Italian 
rem and chat of the Latin antiquus, which denotes the 
ame. , 901 d? 
In which ſenſe ancient ſtands oppoſite to modern. 
Ancient differs from antique as the genus from its /þec;es. 
wi oy . nations, ancient architecture, — wort 
ilo 5 c. ancient manners, ceremo ies, Oe h — 
ä MERE FT 
ANCIENTS, in Church Diſcipline. See ELDERS. 
ANCIENTS, in Inn of. Court, imports a diſtinction of a 


— 


certain degree. Thus, the ſociety of Gray's Inn conſiſts 


of benc her s ancients, barriſters, and ſtudents under the bar: 
here the ancients are the elder barriſters. 

In the inns of chancery there are only ancient, and ſtu- 
dents, or clerks; aud among the ancients, one is yearly 


the principal, or treaſurer, In the Middle Temple, 
ancients 
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| unclents are ſuch as have gone through, ot are paſt their ſAxcor, in Archit- Huge, is uſed to denote the cornets. of 
reading. b. | ,quoins of walls, croſs ; or rafters. | | 

ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo wſedy in à military ſenſe, for | Ax cos is alſo uſed in the Ancient Architecture, to denote the 
the colburs, or an ZNSIGN; | . two parts or branches of a ſquare, which meet in a. 

Ancient n the Naval drmament; is the rA or| angle — the letter L. | 
ftreamer borne in the ſtern of a ip; + [ Axcov is alſb uſed by Vittuvius, to denote a kind of nen- 

ANCIENT demeſtie br deniding in Law; is a Tixens;! fulz, or, tables before doors; bent ſomewhat after the 
whereby all maners ing to the crown in William | manner of velutes} fo as to tefemble the letter 8. 
the Conqueror s ard St. 4's time were held. | In this ſenſe ayconcs amount to the fame with what the 
The number; names, &c: hereof; were eritered by the | Greeks call wpovup.Jegy 28 rides. | | 
Conqueror; in a Book called Domeſday Book, yet remain-|ANcoN is particularly applied in the Ancient Architofure to 

ing in the Exchequer ; fo that ſach latids as by that book] the brackets; or ſhouldering-pieces, called cox gol Es 

red to have belonged to the crowh at that time ate] and CoRBELLs by the moderns; 

called ancient demieſne: |  {Ancox was alſo uſed by the ne os to denote a 
The tenants in ancient demeſue ire of two ſorts; one wh dark prifon or dungeon: Suidas tions ohe of this 
hold their lands frankly by charter ; the other by copy kind; in which Gelimer uſed to put all who difpledſed 
court-roll; or by the verge, at the will of the lord, ac-} him; from which Belifarius delivered many merchants 
cording to the cuſtom of the trianor: of the Eaſt; whom the tyrant intended to put to death, 
The advantages of this tenure are; i. That tenants | Axcox ts alſo applicd to the angles or flexures of rivers ; 
holding by charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of ſometimes alſo to the tops of mountains; 

their manor ; and when they are; they 'miy abate theJANCONZEUS Muſculus in Anatomy, the fixth muſcle of 
writ by pleading the tenufe; 2: are free from] the elbow fo called, as ſituate behind the folds of 
toll 'for al things relating to theft five and huſ- the ancon 5 or elbow: Sec Tab. Anar. (Aye!) Fe. 7. n. 

; nor can be impanelled on any inqueſt. | 2 5 | [7-652 

Theſc tenants held originally by plowing the kirig's land, t arifes from the back 7 beg the exttemitics of the hu- 
plaſhing his hed and the like fervice, for the main-] fnerus; pales over the elbow; and is inferted in the la- 
tenance of his Doaſnold; and it was on this account] teral and internal part of the cubitus abotit three or four 
that ſuch liberties were given them, for which they may] fingers breadth above the #fecranumi—Its'ufe is to fit 
have writs of monſtruver unt to ſuch às take the duties of | in extending the arm. . | 
toll, &c. : Sorne anatomiſts make the following diſtinCtions, accard- 
No lands are to be accounted ancient demeſue, hut ſuch as | ing to Winſlow, | 

are held in . Whether land be ancient demeſne of | Ax cou; externmusy a long muſclez lying on the outer 
not, ſhall be tried by the Book of Domtspav. part of the backſide of the os haumeri; from its neck to 

ANCTENT differences, in Heraldry. See BokDUREsS. the external condyle. 

ANCIENTY, in ſome Ancient Statues, is uſed for elder- | Axnconzus internus, a tnufcle ſhortet, and more fleſhy 
ſhip or ſeniority. then the anconeus externus, afd lying towards the inner 
The elder ſiſter can demand no more than her other ſiſ- part of the lower half of the os humer:: 
ters, beſide the chief meſne by reaſon of her ancienty. | ANCON AUS major, a long fleſby muſcle lying on the back- 
This word is uſed in the ſtatue of Ireland, 14 Hen. | fide of the os humeri. 

III. | Axcox us minor, a ſmall muſcle obliquely triangular, 

ANCLABRIS, in the Religion of the ancient Romans, de- lag hs the oblong foſſula on the outſide of the olecramdn. 
noted a table in temples, whereon the prieſts eat their ANCONY, in the iron mines, a bloom wrought into the 
portion of the ſacrifices and obiations. | figure of a flat ix oN bar, about three fect long, with'two 

ANCLE, luxated, in Surgery.—The ancle is ſubject to be | ſquare rough knobs, one at each end. 

Juxated, either in running, in jumping, or even in walk- he s for bringing the iron to this ſtate is this: 
ing ; "and chat in all four directions, either inward or] they firit melt off a piece from a ſow of caſt iron, of 
outward, backward or forward. When the anc/e is lux- | the proper fize ; this they firſt hammer at the forge into 

"inward, the bottom of the foot is turned outward; | a mals of two feet long, and of a ſquare ſhape, which 

4 on the contrary, when it is luxated outward, the | they call a hem; when this is done, they ſend it to the 
bottom of the foot is turned inward, which latter caſe | finery, where, after two or three heats and "workings, 
is indeed much more frequent than the others. If it is | they bring it to this figure, and call it an a»cony. The 
diſlocated forward, the heel becomes ſhorter, and the | middle part beat out at the finery is about three fect 
foot longer than it ſhould be; and if backward, the | long, and of the ſhape and thickneſs the whole is to be; 
contrary ſigns to theſe will appear. The ancle however | this is then ſent to the chafery, and there the ends arc 

ſearce poſſibly be luxated outwards, unleſs the fibu/a| wrought to the ſhape of the middle, and the whole made 
e from the tibia, or elſe quite broken, Which] into a Bar. 
may happen to the external antle 3 nor is it uncommon [ANCREE, in Hera/dry, the fame with Axchtok En. 
for a luxation of the ancle to be attended with very griev- |ANCTERES, in the Ancient Medicine, ſeem to have been 
ous *. — eſpecially when occaſioned by ſome great the fame, at leaſt to have anſwered the fame uſes, as our 
e violeuce. Nor can it indeed well happen other- | SUTUREs. | 

wiſe in this caſe, ſince the diſtortion of the foot muſt | Some alſo ſpeak of, a ſtrong kind of ſticking plaſter un- 

neceſſarily overſtrain the adjacent ' tendons, ligaments, der this denomination. 

and nerves, and thence excite very violent pains, and | ANCTERIASMUS, in Medicine, the operation of applying 


other bad ſymptons : or the veins and arteries may alſo 
be very eakl lacerated, which will occaſion a large ex- 
travaſation 'of blood about the whole foot, and too often 


a fibula to cloſe the two patent lips of wounds. 
This is alſo called by Latin writers, infibulatio. 
ANCTERIASMUS is more particularly uſed to denote the 


give riſe to à gangrene. paſſing a fbula through the prepuce of the ancient ſtage- 
t is however neceſſary to obſerve, that the ancle is not | players and buffoons. 
always luxated, after it has been violently ſtrained by ANCUBITUs, among Ancient Phy/icians, denotes a diſeaſe 
' teaping, or turning the foot on one ſide; for it ſome- of the eyes, wherein there is an appearance of fand, or 
times Roſie that the ancle is not diſlocated on theſe | little ſtones ſprinkled on them. 
'oceafions, ' but only the parts violently contuſed and | This is otherwiſe called PeTRIFICATION. 
ſtrained- The uncle, when truly luxated, is more or leſs |ANCUS, a name for fuch as have an arm bent crooked, ſo 
difficult to be reduced, . violence of the | that they cannot extend it. 
force by whieh the accident was occaſioned, The moſt [ANCYLE, in Antiquity, denotes a ſmall kind of brazen 
ready way, however, of reducing a laxation of the an- ſhield, ſaid to have fallen from heaven into the hands of 
cle is to place the r a bed, ſeat, or table,, Numa Pompilius, at the fame time that a voice was 
letting the leg and foot be extended in oppoſite direc- | heard, that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the world while 
tions by Vero aſſiſtants, while che ſurgeon replaces the ſhopreſerved that ſhield. 
bones with his hands and fingers in their propet ſituation. | Though there was but one aucyle that fell from heaven, 
When the foot is by this means reſtored to its proper po- yet there were twelve preferved ; Numa, by the advice, 
fifion, it is to be well 'bathed"with 'oxycrate and falt, and | as it is faid of the 'nympb Egeria, having ordered clcvcn 
then carefully bound up -with a proper bandage. The | others, perfectly like the firſt, to be made by Veturius 
patient muſt be enjoined to keep his bed for a'conſfider- | Mamurius, that if any ſhould attempt to ſteal it, 45. 
able time, till the ſyn 4 are' 1 and the ancle | Ulyſſes did the Palladium, they might not be able to dit- 
has recoyered its bo far as to bear the weight of | |tinguith the true aucyle from the falſownes. 
che body, without any uneaſineſs.or danger. Thefe ancylia were preſerved in the __ of Mars; and 
We have in account of the morſes 1 pmnny 6 were committed to the care of twelve prieſts or / 
They were carried every year; in the month of March, 
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an ulcer of the ancle, in the Medic. Eff, Edinb. vol. iii. inftituted for that purpoſe. 1 


Art. 9. ; ; 
1 ANCON, in Anatomy, denotes e eurvation or flexure of in pfoceſſion all round Rome ; and the thirtieth day cf 
I the arm, whereon we reſt in Taning. | mat month they were again depoſited in their place. 
| This is otherwiſe called 0Lzex annum. Axe vxx, ſee ANCHYLONS. . 


ANCYLO- 


7 


AND 
ANCYLOBLEPH ARON, inviſcatio, or adglutinatio pal. 
brarum, a diſeaſe wherein the eye-lids are ſtuck- faſt, 
or glued together. The cure is by manual opera- 


on. Te . 
ANCYLOGLOSSUS, 1Yku).oy/wroog, from aytuncs, cro0k- 
ed, and yawooa, tongue, one that is tongue-tied, or has 
an impediment in his ſpeech, ariſing from a contraction 
of the fr enum of the tongue. 


This diſeaſe is alſo called ancylegloſſum, which is either | 


natural, i. e. born with the infant, or accidental, occa- 
ſioned uſually by ſome ulcer under the tongue, which 
leaves behind it a hardneſs, or eſchar. It is the com- 
mon opinion of midwives, that none are, born without 
this infirmity ; and hence, one of the firſt things after a 
birth, is to cut the ſtring of the infant's tongue. | 
The effect of the ancylogleſſum is not only to hinder the 
uſe of ſpeech, but in children it alſo diſables them from 
ſucking. The cure is performed by a careful ſection of 
the frænum, ſo as not to hurt the nerves, or other veſſels. 
This operation is never to be perſormed where the in- 
fant is able to thruſt its tongue ſtraight out of the mouth. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, complains ſeverely of the 
officiouſneſs of midwives, who, without ever examining 
the condition of the frenum, ptactiſe the operation pro- 
miſcuouſly on all infants, from an opinion, that with- 
out it the child would never be able to ſpeak. But ac- 
cording to this author, there is ſcarce one child in 
100,000 in whom this ligament needs any cutting at all. 
In ſome parts of Italy the midwives nouriſh a long nail 
on their right thumb, which is faſhioned, after the man- 
ner of a kniſe's point, wherewith, as ſoon as the child 
is born, they cut the ligament. In other places, from a 
vain opinion that there is ſomething malignant in the 
nail, the operation is performed with the edge of a piece 
of money. 

The operation is painful to the infant, and is ſometimes 
followed by inflammations, and even death itſelf. _ 
ANCY LOMELE, aYHKUNOWUNNT,, from KRUG; crooked, and 
pran, a prote: a ſurgeon's crooked probe, or a probe 

with a hook. 

ANCYLOSIS, fee AXCHYLOSISs. 2 

ANCYROIDES, ayxvporions, is uſed by ſome writers in 
Anatomy, for the proceſs ot ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder- 
bone, in form of a beak 5 otherwiſe called ceracoides. 

ANDA, G. Pifon, is a tree of Braſil, the wood of which 
is ſpungy and light; the leaf longiſh, fibrous, and 
pointed; the flower large and yellow ; and the fruit a 
grey nut, which encloſes, under a double rind, two ker- 
nels of the taſte of cheſnuts. The fruit is ſaid to be 
purgative, and a little emetic : two or three of the ker- 
nels are a doſe. They extract oil by expreſſion from 
theſe kernels, with which the natives anoint their limbs. 
The rinds of the fruit are eſteemed proper to ſtop a looſe- 
neſs; thrown into ponds, they kill the fiſh. 

ANDABATLZ, in Antiquity, a kind of GLADIATORS, who 
fought hoodwinked ; having on a fort of helmet that co- 
vered the eyes, and even the face. 

They were called andabatæ, qunfi av ral, aſcenſores, 
becauſe they ſought mounted on horſeback, or out of 
chariots. Others derive the word from ayla, againſt, 
and Baww, I go. 

Some ſay, the aradabate fought in the dark, or late at 
night, after the circenſia were over. There were two 
men in the chariot, viz. the driver, or auriga, and the 
TaaCarn;, who was alſo called avafarys, q. d. ad/cexſor, 
or mounter; whence, by corruption, the Latins formed 

the andabata. 

It has has been diſputed among critics, whether the anda- 
batz were a people who actually fought blindfold in their 
wars, or a ſet of combatants who only practiſed this me- 
thod of fighting for exerciſe ſake. | 

ANDELANGA, in Middle Age Writers, occurs as part of 
the formula of divers donations. | 
In this ſenſe, we meet with donare per andelangam & fe/- 
tucam, vendere & tradere per andelingam, &c. Some will 
bave the term properly to denote what we call an and- 
en; others a long ſtaff, or rod, which it is known was 
much uſed in the act of putting into poſſeſſion. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written andelangus, andelago, 
andilago, or andalagus, &c. 

ANDENA, in Ancient Meiters, denotes a ſwath in mowing. 
The word is likewiſe uſed to ſignify as much ground as a 
man can ſtride over at once. 

ANDEREN A, /al, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given, by 
many of the old writers, to the nitre of the ancients, or 
NATRON. Some have, ſince their time, applied it to 
our common nitre; and it bas been wondered at, that 

e accounts do not agree with the ſubſtance. But it is 
to be obſerved, that the nite, or natron, of the ancients, 


is a fixed ſalt, approaching to the nature of por-0/b, and | 


not at all inflammable with ſulphur, as our nitre is. It 
is, therefore, no wonder if the things related of the one 


mould not be found to agtee with the other. 
Vor. I. No 1. | 


AND 


ANDIRA, or AxGE1 yn, in Botany, G. Piſon; a tree in 
Brazil, the wood of which is hard and proper for build- 
ing., Its berk is of an aſh colour; its fruit is of the 
ſhape and ſize of an egg, green at firſt, | but growing 
blacker by degrees. It is covered with a hard rind, in- 
cloſing a grain, or yellowiſh kernel, of a bitteriſh, aſtcin- 

ent taſte, 1 8 TINS 2 oh $6 457 HE 

They pulverize this nut, and give it ſor worms; but not 
more than one ſcruple; ſor more than this is ſaid to be 
poiſonous, 8 3 | 

Ax DIA, in Zoology, is an animal called alſo andira-guacu, 
a kind of bat in Brazil; the largeſt of which are as big 
as our, pigeons : they call them horned bats, from a ſort 
of excreſcence, or pliant body, above their beak. Stic 
of theſe are very dangerous; for they get into cham- 
bers in the night, and ſo ſubtilly open the veins in the 
feet of thoſe who are in bed, that they are not perceive! 
but by the flowing of the blood, which is difficult to 
be ſtopped. The inhabitants reckon the tongue and heart 

of that animal among poiſons. 

ANDIRIAR, in Botany, the name by which Rhaſes, and 
ſome others, expreſs the FaBaco. _ 

ANDORINHA, in Ornithology, a name by which the Pottu · 
gueſe in the Braſils ca l the Braſilian ſwallow, more uſu- 

ally known by its Braſilian name tapera. 

ANDRACHNE, in Botany. See Baſtard Ok pIxx. 

ANDRACHNE is alſo a name given, by the ancients, ſome- 
times to a tree of the AKH sͤ or ſtrawberry tree kind, 
and ſometimes to the herb rpunxsLAIN. Some of the 
later Latin writers have alſo called it porcala, and ſome 
of the later Greeks have called it cairobotann. 

ANDRAPODISMUS, in Ancient //riters, the ſelling of 
perſons for ſlaves. 72 | 
Hence allo andrapodiſtes, avIpano%irn;, a dealer in ſlaues, 
more particularly a u r, who ſteals men or children, 
to ſell them; a crime the Theſſalians were noted for. 

ANRAPODOCAPELI, in Antiquity, a kind of dealers 
in ſlaves. The andrapodocapeli had a particular proceſs 
of taking off moles, and the like disfigurements on the 
faces of the flaves they kept for ſale, by rubbing them 
with bran, | 
At Athens ſeveral places in the forum were appointed 
for the ſale of ſlaves. Upon the firſt day of every 
month, the merchants brought them into the market, 
and expoſed them to fale, whilſt the crier ſtanding 
upon a ſtone erected for that purpole; called the people 
together. 

ANDREW, Rnights of St. Andrey, or the thiſtle; 
THISTLE. 

Knights of St, Andrew, is alſo an order inſtituted dy 
Peter the Great of Muſcovy, in 1698; the badge of 
which is a golden medal, on one ſide of which is repre- 
ſented St. Andrew's croſs, and on the other, are theſe 
words, Czar Pierre, monarque de tout la Ruſſia. This 
medal being faſtened to a blue ribbon, is ſuſpended from 
the right ſhoulder, 

AnDpREW's Creſs, is a badge worn in the hat, by the peo- 

le of Scotland, on the day of the feaſt of that ſaint. 

t conſiſts of blue and white ribbands, diſpoſed into a 
croſs, or ſaltier; and is intended as a commemoration 
of the crucifixon of St. Andrew, the tutelary faint of 
Scotland. 

ANDRIA, in Antiquity, a name given by the Cretans to 
the public entertainments, at which whole cities, tribes 
or other bodies of men, were preſent, 
The hall, or place of eating, where theſe entertainments 
were held, was denominated andrion, in the uppermolt 
part of which was a conſtant table ſet apart for {trangers, 

ANDRIA, is alſo uſed by ſome naturaliſts, to denote a ſpe- 
cies of hermaphrodite, wherein the female ſex ltas the 
predominancy. | : 

ANDRODAS, in Ancient Mriters, denotes the ſixty-third 
year of man's liſe. | 
This is otherwiſe called, annus Æaęyptius, and climacter 
mag nus. | TS 

ANDROGYNA, in Botany, plants bearing male and fe- 
male flowers on the ſame root, 

ANDROGY NUM, in £ccl:/ta/itcal Writers, is uſed to de- 
note matrimony, or even one of the parties married. 

ANDROGYNUM balneum, denotes a bath common to both 
ſexes. 

ANDROGYNUS, or ANnDRoOGYNOUs, an HERMAPHRO- 
DITE, or one born with two ſexes, being male and le- 
male in the ſame perſon. 

The word comes from &y/poyur:;, a compound of args 
man, and vun, woman, q. d. man-woman. * 
The altrologers alſo give the appellation androgynoxs to 
ſuch of the planets as are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes 
cold; as Mercury, which is reputed hot and dry 
when near the ſun, and cold and mviſt when near the 
moon. 

ANDROIDES, an av TOMATON, in the figure of a man 
which, by virtue of certain ſprings, &c. duly con- 

C | trived 


See 


trired, walks, and performs other external functions of | LIKES | | 2 
a man. Situation of fle 2 5 2% Latitude] 93 
The word is compounded of ng, avIpog, man, and ed os, tuation of flars. 2 Longitud. * e|'2. 
or m. © : 
Albertus Magnus is recorded as having made a famous Z 8. 
androides. . 2 2 In the train 2 5 49 4 SM 
ANDROLEPSY, ANDROLEPSIA, in Antiquity. Tf an In the left ham, northerly " 16 of " 30 551 5 
Athenian were killed by a citizen of any other place, 5 + 7128 58 © th 
and ſuch city reſuſed to deliver u the criminal to pu- | In the right foot S. of Perſeus | , 8 8 3605 2 
niſhment, it was held lawful to take three inhabitants of In the train i 6 14 26147 + 45 5 
that city, and puniſh the homicide in them. This the | In the left ham, ſoutherly 5 A. K 47 
Greeks called androlep/ia, and the Romans CLAR1GATIO, | In the right N. foot of Ferſeus g 10 18 13036 y 4 : 
The word is formed of amę, man, and daha, capio, 1 I 7 9 45 k 4 , Nb 
take. . 
zome authors alſo uſe androlepſia for REPRISALS. LE | 613 5|:339 146 
\ ANDROMACHI theriaca, * of ANDROMACHUS, Above the left fot Y 9 55 44027 40 A. 
4 in Pharmacy, is a capital alexipharmic compoſition; called | ; 5 * 23 18 114] 6 
44 alſo Venice treacle. ; LIENS 24 13 '4 6 
. ANDROMEDA, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the _ 52 35) 6 
Wi northern hemiſphere, repreſenting the figure of a woman 5 % 480-4 3d 6 
| chained. 1 15 * oth. 
if It is ſuppoſed to have been formed in memory of Andro- F - 33 4 - ; 4 1 
1 meda, daughter of Cepheus and Caſſiopeia, and wife of 17 1 $833 28 27 6 
I Perſeus, by whom ſhe had been delivered from a ſea- 7 52 1963 38 54) 
+1 monſter, to which ſhe had been expoſed to be devoured 65. | | | 
1 for her mother's pride. Minerva tranſlated her into the $113 4 41033 47 3406.5 
| heavens. 


ANDROMEDA, in Batony, a genus of the decan 
claſs. We have no Englilh name 
f. «atk characters are, that the empalemeh 


Dr. Hook thinks he has diſcovered the hidden meaning 
of the ſtory of Andremeda. Vide Poſt. Works, 


dria monogynia 
for this plant. The 
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| The ftars in the conſtellation Andromeda, in 2 into five ſmall acute ſegments; the * maar 3 
catalogue are twenty-three, in Tycho's was op pe tn oval, and bell-ſhaped, and is divided into five parts at the 
| Hevelius's forty-ſeven, in Mr. Flamſteed's no leſs than brim, which are reflexed ; it hath ten ſtamina : the ws 
| | ſixty-ſix. They are as follow: men afterwards turns to a round pentagonal veſſel . 
3 EE = ing five cells, which are filled with jmall round ſeeds. 
F E 02 Mr. Miller enumerates five, and Linnæus ten ſpecies 
4 Situation of ſtars. = i Aud Latitude.“ S moſt of which are natives of Ametica. A 
8 Q Longitud. : & j ANDROMEDA, in Middle Age Il ritcrs, denotes a kind of 
In P . rent made of ram-ſkins, 
the] ANDRON, or AxDpRUM, in Antiquity, an apartment in 
tt Preceding thoſe in the right ap : 20 17 43 45 38 3-4 houſes aligned for the uſe of the men. This was other- 
4 and ol 6 wiſe denominated androna and and onitis, 
e 3.57 223144 3 The andren ſtood oppoſed to the NEC RUN. o G 
\ (iP 7 21 10149 83 29 : ment of the women. ork ca 
| gfe 5 4. 908 38 a 6 The Greeks alſo gave their dining- rooms the title anden, 
| N | becauſe the women had noadmittance to feaſts with the wen. 
55 6 15 11143 567 5 6 ANDRONA, in Ancient Writers, denotes a ſtreet or public 
11 26 45148 34 115.6 place, where people met and converſed together. 
| 12 8 2947 45 17] 6 In ſome writers androna is more expreſly uſed for the 
6 36 2041 39 54] 6 ſpace between two houſes. In which ſenſe the Greeks 
7 8 12141 46 3266.7 alſo uſe the term ar vas, for the way or paſſage between 
10. two apartments. 


The word is ſometimes alſo written andra, andrion, and 
andronium. 
ANDRONA is alſo uſed, in Eccltſiaſtical Writers, for that 
part in churches deſtined for the men. Anciently it was 
the cuſtom for the men and women to have ſeparate 
apartments in places of worlhip, where they performed 


theic devotions aſunder; which method is Kill religioully 


15. 
In the rigbt hand 4 
17 32 35 46 55 32 2 obſerved in the Greek church. 
4 
6 


The av%gwy, or androna, was on the ſouthern fide of the 
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g church, and the women's apartment on the northern. 

PIE | ANDRONION, in Phe, the name of a paſtil invented 
In head, and navel of Pegaſus | « 9 53 53125 41 2 by an ancient phyſician named Andro, ſaid to have been 
of great efficacy againſt the carbuncle and ERES. 
Its ingredients, according to Mgineta's preſcription, are 


. 6 a g 
In the right arm enen 1 5 the /quame of copper, @s u/?um, ſal ammoniac, alumen re- 


1 „% 3 5231 35 805 tundum, ſhavings of verdipriſe, and frankincenſe, all 
zo 14 33 36128 54 15] 6 wrought up with wine. Celſus gives another recipe, 
17 16 colz2 23 11 and Aetius a third, 
14 59 3124 11 * & | ANDROPIHAGI, from ang, man, and Pays, J eat, among 
In the right ſhoulder [= 13 19 47j27 8 284.5 Ancient Geogrephers, denoted man-eaters. | 
In the left ſhoulder s| [10 37 23 © 57] 4 . Theſe are more uſually called anthropophagi. 
30. . Herodotus and Pomp. Mela, ſpcak of a nation of andre- 
Between the two ſhoulders 3] 17 28 14/24 20 8 3 bag i, in Scythia. | 
rp * x 3 4 9 44 Neb A DROPOGON, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia mo- 
: 16 16.2000 4 noecia claſs. Its characters are, that it has hermaphrodite 
In the on hy 24 48 52 = 22 , | 4 and male flowers; the calyx of the former is an unifforous 
Under the girdle s + glume, and the corolla a glume bearded at its baſe ; the 
35* 17 40 58016 19 35 6 ſtamina are three, the ſtyles two, and the ſeed ſingle: 
i [24 48 45129 39 294 3 ny calyx, e 4. ſtamina of the male are the lame. 
w of the left arm |» 18 805 55 1944+5 There are eighteen ſpecies, 
e 27 35 23131 40 g 6 ANDROSACE, in Botany, We have no Engliſh name 
22 54 41023 3 47] 6 for this plant. 1 he characters are, that the flowers 
40» grow in an umbel ſet in an involucrum, and divided into 
dl 29 58 uf 3 33 13 five parts; it hath five ſmall ſtamina within the tube; 
my 2. 2 5 „ eee 81 the empalement aſterward becomes a round capſule of 
nder the gir 


one cell, which is ſull of round ſeeds. It is of the fen- 
tand ia monog ynia claſs. 


Mr. Miller enumerates three, and Linnwzus fix ſpecies. 


The Androſaces approach much to the nature of the auti— 
oli. ö ; 
323 4433 47 5045 cula, but differ from the ſtructure of the flower. 


4 28 45133 17 310 5 Androſace is ſo called, from its bringing relief to men, 
: (}. 0. 
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d. ardel aug Proven, It is aperitive, and good for the 
Trends, for retention of urine, and for the gout. 
ANDROSAMUM, in Botany. See St. Jonx's Wort. 
ANDROTOMY, or ANDRATOMY, from amp, many, and 
ru, I cut, the anatomy or DIs8ECTION of human bo- 
dies. It is thus called in oppoſition to zt, which is 
uſed to denote that of brutes. re os 
Anatomy is the genus, and comprehends all difſeCtior.s in 
general, whether of men, beaſts, or plants; and andro- 
tomy and Zootomy are the ſpecies, Ts 
ANDRUM, in Phy/elogy, a local diſeaſe, epidemical among 
the people of Malabar, being a peculiar ſpecies of hydro- 
tele, or watery tumor of the ſcrotum, | ; 

The andrum, in the language of the country, is alſo 


called perical ; ſometimes paraphraſtically, andu wajaku, |. 


q. d. a popular water rupture. : 
[ts origin is derived from the vicious quality of the coun- 
try waters, impregnated with corroſive muriatic ſalts, the 
ſource of moſt other diſeaſes that affect the Malabarians. 
Its ſigns, or ſymptoms, are an eryſipela of the /crotum, 
returning every new moon, by which the lymphatics 
being eroded, pour a ſerous ſaline humour into the cavity 
of the ſcrotum. | | 
The andrum is incurable ; thoſe once ſeized with it, have 
it for life; but it is not dangerous, nor very troubleſome 
to thoſe uſed to it; though ſometimes it degenerates into 
a hydroſarcocele. 2 
The means of prevention is by a heap of ſand fetched 
from a river of the province Mangatti, and ſtrewed in the 
wells. This is practiſed by the rich. As to the cure, 
they have only a palliative one, which is by inciſion, or 
tapping and drawing off the water from the /crotum, once 
in a month or two. 
ANDRYALA, downy ſow-thiflle; in Botany, a genus of 
the Hyngeneſia polyg. @qual. claſs. The characters are, that 
it hath a ſhort round hairy empalement ; the flowers are 
compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which are 
uniform and of one leaf, ſtretched out like a tongue on 
one (ide; the germen is ſituated at the bottom of each 
floret; and becomes afterwards a ſingle oval feed, crown- 
ed with a down. 
Mr. Miller enumerates two, and Linnzus three ſpecics, 
which are natives of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
ANECDOTES, ArecporTa, a term uſed by ſome au- 
thors, for the title of Secret Hiſleries; but it more pro- 
perly denotes a relation of detached and intereſting par- 
ticulars. | 
The word is Greek avix%ra, q. d. things not yet known, 
or hitherto kept ſecret. | 
Procopius gives this title to a book which he publiſhed 
againſt Juſtinian and his wife Theodora; and he ſeems 
to be the only perſon among the ancients, who has re- 
preſented princes ſuch as they are in their domeſtic rela- 
tion. Varillas has publiſhed Anecdotes of the houſe of 
Medicis, 
ANECDOTES is alſo an appellation given to ſuch works of 
the ancients as have not yet been publiſhed. 
In which ſenſe, M. Muratori gives the name Anecdota 
Graca to ſeveral writings of the Greek fathers, ſound in 
the libraries, and firſt publiſhed by him. F. Martenc 
has given a Theſaurus Anecditarum Novus, in folio, 5 vols. 
ANEE, in Commerce, denotes a corn-meaſure, uſed in ſome 
provinces of France, particularly in Languedoc and Ma- 
connois. 
It is otherwiſe called aſnee. | 
The anee is not ſo properly a meaſure, as the denomina- 
tion, or aſſemblage of a certain number of other meaſures. 
The anee at Lyons conliſts of fix bichets, equal to one 
ſeptier and three buſhels, Paris meaſure. At Macon, the 
ance is ſomewhat more. 
ANEE is alſo uſed for a quantity of wine, ſuppoſed to be 
an aſs's load; and is fixed to eighty pots. 
ANELE, or ANi1L, the ſame with :»digo. 23 El. cap. 9 
ANEMIUS furnu, among Chemiſts, a wind- furnace; uſed 
to make fierce fires for melting, &c. 
The word is formed of avtuo;, wind, 
ANEMOMACHIA, from as,, wind, and yaxia, fight, 
in ſome Ancient Mriters, denotes a whirlwind, or hurri- 
cane. In which ſenſe, we ſometimes alſo meet with ane- 
mozale, anemotaraxis, &c. 
ANEMOQMETER, a machine wherewith to meaſure the 
ſtrength of the wind. 


The word is compounded of aveuog, wind, and usTpor, 


meaſure. 


The anemo meter is variouſly contrived. In the Philoſo- 
phical Prautactions we have one deſcribed, wherein the 
wind bein iuppoſed to blow directly againſt a flat ſide, | 
or board, which moves along the graduated limb of a 
quadrant, the number of degrees it advances ſhews the 
comparative force of the wind. 

Wolfius gives the ſtructure of another, which is moved 
by means of ſails, AB CK (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 17), 
like thoſe of a windmill ; which caiſe a weight, L, that, 


Q 
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ſtill the higher it goes, receding farther from the centre 
of motion, by fliding along a hollow arm K M. fitted 
on to the axis of the ſails, becomes heavier and heavier; 
and prefles more and more on the arm, till being a coun- 
terpoiſe to the force of the wind on the ſails, it tops the 
motion thereof. An index, then, MN, fitted upon the 
fame axis at right angles with the am, by its riliog or 
falling, points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a . 
divided like a dial- plate into degrees. 3 | 

It is objceled to this machine, however, that it requires 
a conſiderable wind to make ic work. Leutmannus has 
contrived another, wherein the fails are horizontal, and 
are more cafily driven about, and will turn what way ſo- 
ever the wind blows. | 

Mr. d'Ons en Bray invented a new anemmeter, which of 
itſelf expreſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral winds that 
have blown during the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and 
at what hour each began and ended, but alſo the differ- 
ent ſtrength and velocities of each. Vide Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. an. 17 24. p. 169. See WI SD Micbine. 


ANEMONE, in Botany, wind-flow-r, a genus of the po- 


lyandria p:lygynia clals. Its characters are, that the flower 
is naked, I:wing no empalement, and conſiſts of two or 
three orders of leaves, or petals which are oblong, and 
diſpoſed in three ſeries over each other; it hath many 
germens collected into a head, which afterwards become 
ſo many feeds incloſed with a down, which adhere to tac 
toot-ſtalk, and form an obtuſe cone. 

Mr. Tournefort enumerates 168 ſpecies; Linnzus 23 
Mr. Miller, however, mentions no more than 6. | 
The proper ſoil and culture of many varieties of this 
beautiſul flower are theſe : for the ſoil, take a quantity of 
frelh lig4t ſandy loam, or bazel-carth, from a common, 
or dry paſture, not dug above eight or ten inches deep; 
mix this with a third part its quantity of rotren cow- 
dung, and lay it up in a heap; turn this over at leaſt 
once a month, and every time pick out the ſtones and 
break the clods. After this mixtwie has been twelve 
months made, it will be fit ſor uſe. 

The beds of this earth muſt be prepared in September, 


and ſhould be made cight inches deep, if it be in a wet 


ſoil; but if in a dry one, three or ſour inches will be 
ſufficient; three weeks after this has been laid in, ſlir it 
for ſix inches deep with a ſpade, and then with a {tick 
draw lines each way of the bed, at four inches diſtance, 
ſo that the whole may be in ſquares; then make a hole 
three inches deep in the centre of each ſquare, and plant 
a root in each; and when all are planted, rake the earth 
of the whole bed ſmooth, ſo as to cover the roots two 
inches thick, The ſeaſon of planting theſe roots for for- 
ward flowers, is the middle of September, and for the 


later in October: this is beſt done at a time when there 


are gentle rains. Some roots ſhould zo be ſaved to be 
planted after Chriſtmas, ſor ſear of accidents to the for- 
mer from very hard weather. 

Theſe uſually flower three weeks aſter thoſe planted in 
autumn. In the beginning of April the early planted 
roots will begin to flower, and they will keep in flower, 
near a month, if the weather prove favourable, and they 
are properly ſhaded with mats, laid over hoops in the 
greateſt heat of the day: the ſecond, and laſt planted ones, 
will toliow theſe; and, in the whole, there will be at 
leaſt two months fine flowering. 

Toward the latter end of May the ſirſt planted roots will 
loſe all their leaves, aud they mult be then taken up and 
waſhed clean, and laid to dry on mats inthe ſhade ; alter 
which they are to be put up in paper bags, and hung up 
till the time of planting them comes on again. The later 
planted ones are to be taken up allo as ſoon as their leaves 
are decayed, and not ſuffered to remain to make new 
ſhoots; for then it is too late to remove them. 


They are propagated two ways, either by dividing the 


roots, or by ſowing. The roots ate to be divided as ſoon 


as they are taken up out of the ground : they will ſucceed 
if broken into as many parts as there ate eyes or buds in 
them; but they flower mott ſtrongly, if not parted too 
ſmall, 

The way, by ſowing, is this : chooſe firſt ſome good kinds 
of anemenes, plant theſe ear:y, and they will produce ripe 
ſeed three weeks after the flower fult blows. This muſt 
be carefully gathered, and in Auguſt it ſhould be ſowed 
in pots or tubs, or a,very well prepared bed of light carth, 
rubbing it between the hands with a little dry land, to 
prevent ſeveral of the feeds from clinging together, and 
ſpreading them as even as pollible all over the bed; after 
this a light hair-bruſh ſhould be Cravn many times over 
the ſurface of the bed, to pull afunder any lumps of feed 
that may yet have fallen together; obſerving not to 
bruſh off the ſeed, and as much as poſſible not to bruſh 
it into heaps. When this is done, ſome light earth, a- 
bout a quarter of an inch deep, ſhould be fitted over the 
bed. If the weather be bot, the bed muſt be at times 
covered with mats laid hollow, and gently watered. 


In 
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X Inn about two months after ſowing, the plants will appear, 
if the ſeaſon has been favourable, and they are to be care- 
fully defended from the hard froſts by proper covering, 
and from the heat of the ſun afterwards by a moveable 
reed-fence. As the ſpring advances, if the weather be 
dry, they muſt be gently watered, and when their green 
leaves decay, there mult be a quarter of an inch more 
earth ſiſted over them, and the like again at Michaelmas ; 
and the bed muſt be kept clear from weeds, and the fol- 
lowing ſpring they will flower, 

The anemones are good for pains of the head, and for in- 
flammations ; help diſeaſes of the uterus, and procure 
milk into the breaſts. Taken in ptiſan, or applied to the 
part in wool, they provoke the menſes. The root, 
chewed in the mouth, draws out phlegm, and makes the 
teeth ſound; and the decoCtion thereof cures inflamma- 
tions in the eyes. 

All the anemones are acrimonious and deterſive, drawers, 
and endued with the faculty of opening the mouths of 
the veins. 

ANEMONES, ſea, a ſpecies of the acTix1A, the hiſtory 
of which has been lately elucidated by the abbe Dicque- 
marre. He has already diſcovered four or five different 
ſpecies of them. They vary in their ſize, ſhape, and 
colour; but are generally found to reſemble a truncated 
cone, and many of them are of an uniform colour, 
whilſt others are ſpotted either in regular ſtripes, or in a 
more irregular manner. They are, found adhering to 
rocks or ſtones, in the ſand, or in oyſter-beds : and they 
are obſerved to ſtretch out their limbs and mouth, in or- 
der to lay hold of any thing that touches the ſurface of 
the ſand, &c. where they lie. This accurate obſerver 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh theſe animals from plants by 
their progreſſive motion, by the means they make uſe of 
to ſeize their prey, and to defend themſelves, by their 
deglutition, digeſtion, and evacuations, and alſo by the 
propagation of their ſpecies. He accordingly claſſes them 
among ſpontaneous animals. 

The anemones have a wonderful faculty of reproduCtion; 
for, by many experiments, M. Dicquemarre aſcertained 
this property, and he conjeCtures that it is owing to 
their gelatinous texture. I heir limbs budded out ſuc- 
ceſſively after ſeveral amputations. Nay, ſome of them 
were diſſected through the body; and the baſis, together 
with that part of the ſtump which was left, ſurvived, 
8 new limbs, and the animal moved and eat 

its of muſcles, which are its uſual nouriſhment. They 
appeared to bear a conſiderable degree of heat, and to 
live in a vacuum, at leaſt in a very rare air; and they, 
require, for a very conſiderable time, no other food than 
what they find diſſeminated in ſea- water. 
Anemanes are irritable to ſuch a degree, that light very 
much affets them, though to appearance they have no 
eyes; and by means of this property, the abbè has made 
uſe of them for indicating the different changes of tem- 
perature in the atmoſphere; and he gives the following 
account of this new kind of barometers. "The ſea-water, 
in which the anemones are placed, muſt be renewed 
every day, and this muſt be their only nouriſhment ; 
and the obſervation ſhould be made at intervals equally 
diſtant from the renewals of the water. If the anemones 
be ſhut and contracted, there is reaſon to apprehend an 
approaching ſtorm ; that is, high winds, and a rough, 
: = ſea. When they are all ſhut, but not remark- 
ably contracted, they forbode a weather ſomewhat leſs 
boiſterous, but ſtill attended with gales, and a rough ſea. 


If they appear in the leaſt open, or alternately and ſre— 
quently opening and cloſing, they indicate a mean ſtate 
both of winds and waves. When they are quite open, 
tolerably fine weather, and a ſmooth ſea, may be ex- 
pected, And laſtly, when their bodies are conſiderably | 
extended, and their limbs divergent, they ſurely prog- 
noſticate fixed, fair weather, and a very calm ſea. The | 
glaſs in which they are depoſited may be ſwung at fea, 
in the ſame manner as the compals, ſo that the rolling 
of the ſhip may agitate the water as little as poſſible. 
"Theſe animals are viviparous ; for ſeveral of them brought 
fourth eight, ten, and twelve young ones, in the hand. 
They feed upon wandering nettles, or ſea-jellies; and 
they are all fit for food, Upon being removed in freth 
water, they acquired a pale colour, their coat becomes 
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ii. vol. Ixv. part ii. and vol. Ixvii. part i. See Ac iN IA, 
ANIMAL flower, URTiCA Marina, &e. 
ANEMOSPERMOS, in Betany. Sec AkcToOT1Ss, 
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to foretel the changes of the wind. 

. The word is derived from ayzjuog, wind, and oxemrouar, 1 
conſider. . 
It has been obſerved, that HY GROSCO PES made of cat's- 
gut, &c. prove very good anemoſcopes; ſeldom failing, by 
the turning of the index about, to foretel the ſhifting of 
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flabby, and they ſoon die. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1xiii. part |: 


ANEMOSCOPE is ſometimes uſed for a machine invented | 
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the wind. Sex an account of two different anemo/copes ; 
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one by Mr. Pickering, Phil. Tranſ. vol. .xliti. part ii, 
p. 9. the other by Mr. Martin, in his Philoſ. Brit. vol 
li. p. 211. Sce ANEMOMETER, and WinD machine,” 
The anemeſcope uſed by the ancients ſeems, by Vitruvius's 
deſcription of it, to have been intended rather to ſhew 
which way the wind actually blew, than to ſorgiel into 
which quarter it wou'd change. 

Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title anemoſcope to a machine 
invented by him, to foretel the change of the weather 
as to fair and rain. : 
It conſiſted of a wooden little man, who roſe and fell 
in a glaſs tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs heavy 
— Accordingly, M. Comiers has ſhewn, that this enz 
ſcope was only an application of the common Barowy. 
TER. Sce Wind, | 
The anemeſcope of Væroe is famous, It is made of the 
bird lunde, whoſe feathers are picked, the ſkin [ltiipped 
off, viſcera taken out, and the ſkin in this ſtate drawn a- 
new over the bones; this being hung up in the chimney 
is ſaid always to direCt its bill to the point from whence 
the wind is like to blow. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. +, 
An. 9. App. p. 245. 5 


5 
ANETHUM, in Botany. See DIL I. 
ANETUUM, es of, cinis anetbi, are procured by mere 


conflagration. They are commended by Galen in bumid 
ulcers, eſpecially about the pudenda. 


ANETHUM, water of, aqua anethi, is procured from the 


leaves, while in flower, by diſtillation in an A 


riæ. It is accounted ſtomachic, carminative, and ano- 
dyne. 


ANETHUM, ie,, is either procured by infuſion, or diſtil- 


lation. The former kind is preſcribed by Dioſcorides, 
as a proper emollient for diſorders of the privities; alſo 
a warm diſcutient, digeftive, &c. The latter is held to 
be aromatic, {tomachic, &c. 


ANEURYSM, ANEURYSMA, in Surgery, a ſoft, chrob- 


bing, ruddy tumor, occaſioned by a dilatation, or by a 
wound of an artery. 

The word comes from avtvpeva, diiato, I dilate. 
Surgeons diſtinguiſh two kinds of aneuriſm, which they 
call the true and the ſpurious. The true aneuriſm, is 
formed by a dilatation only of the artery, either all 
round, or only on one fide, much in the manner of the 
varices, or tumors of the veins; this has always a pul- 
ſation. 

This kind of aneuriſm is ſeldom fatal; though reckoned, 
when large, incurable; the chief inconveniences ate, 
the magnitude of the tumor, and the pulſation. 

Mr. Littre gives us the hiſtory of an aneury/ma of this 
kind, in the aorta; the cauſe whereof he attributes to 
an extraordinary diminution of the cavity of the axillary 
and ſubclavian arteries. Hiſt. de Acad. Roy. an. 
1712. . 


Another hiſtory of an aneuri/ma of the ſame part we 


have, by Mr. Lafage, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
It was occaſioned by ſome violent ſhocks the patient re- 
ceived on the breaſt, which threw him into ſpitting of 
blood, and ſoon after formed the tumor, whereof he 
died. Upon diſſection, the aneury/ma was found fo big, 
that it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the right 
ſide. 

There is another remarkable hiſtory of an aneuriſm in 
the London Medical Obſervations. There is alſo a te- 
markable caſe of the fame kind, with.an account of the 
uncertainty of diſcovering the ſymptoms of the diſeaſc, 
by Joſ. Warner, F. R. 8. Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part i. Ne 
44. an. 1757. : 
The ſpurious aneuriſm is, when the artery having been 
opened, by puncture or inciſion, or other accident, the 
blood is extravaſated between the muſcles and integu- 
ments, and the limb appears ſwelled and livid, and there 
is little or no pulſation, The moſt common ſeat of an 
aneuriſm is in the brachial artery, aud its moſt common 
occation a puncture of that artery in bleeding; but the 
ſame accident may happen to any aitery, and from v2- 
rious caulcs, and is often the caſe in the internal aric- 
ries, from falls, blows, and violent ſtrains; in the arm, 
it Otten happens om the outer coat only of che artery 
having been cut in bleeding, and the inner one giving 
way by degrees, as not of ſtrength to bear the impulſe 
of the blood. Theſe are at firit very ſmall, and diſte- 
garded by the patient, but they grow at length to the 
lize of an egg, and ſometimes evcn to that of a man's 
head, 

The anenri/ms of the great internal arteries ate the moſt 
fatal of all; thoſe of their external branches are often 
remedied, but thoſe in the arm frequently after the 
operation are attended with a waſling of ths atm, and 
an amputation becomes «gceflary. Ihe natural burikng 
of an aneuriſm is very dangerous, as the paticnt may be 
loſt in a minute's time, if the artery be not comprefſed 
above; ſometimes ſurgeons have alto opened the Jarger 
aneuriſms, miſtaking them for abſceſſes. 
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The method of curing a ſlight aneuriſm in the arm, or 
elſewhere, is either by delegation or compreſlion, or by 
inciſion 3 the firſt ought always to be firlt tried, and is 
done either by flrait bandages with compreſſes, or by an 
engine invented for that rar 0 Small aneuri/ms are 
often thus cured z but when large and dangerous, the 
operation by the knife muſt be uſed, In this the firſt 
care is to {top the courſe of the blood by the tournequet ; 
the ſecond to denudate the artery, and free it from the 
adjacent integuments, and the laſt to contract or con- 
ſtringe it either by medicine or ligature, 
The ipurious ancuri/m is often produced by the burſting 
of the true kind, under the integuments; and in this 
caſe is to be treated as the true, and cured by the opera- 
tion with the kniſe, and by ligature, or cauſtics: but in 
all theſe caſes, the ligature ſeems the beſt method. 
When auy part of an artery has loſt its ſpring, it is leſs 
capable than before to refilt the impulle of the blood, 
Titus part of a canal, which is continually puſhed by the 
blood, muſt therefore become gradually more and more 
dilated z and by degrees there becomes formed in the 
part that ſort of tumor which ſurgeons and anatomiſts 
call an aneuriſm by dilatation, or the true aneur!jm, and 
this dilated part of the veſlel is, properly ſpeaking, a 
kind of bag through which the blood that firſt formed it 
is continually paſſing. 
When an aitery has bcen by any means wounded, the 
blood which eſcapes through the orifice cauſes another 
ſort of tumor; and this is called an aneuri/m by wound- 
ing, or a ſpurious arzeuriſm. Heiſter. 
The molt common aneui%/ms by wound happen from 
bleeding in the arm; in theſe, if the artery be but 
flightly wounded, and the bandage and compreſs pro- 
perly applied the cure is often performed, lo that no 
tarther miſchief enſues; but if the wound is larger or 
the compreſſion leſs regular, bad ſymptoms come on 
ſooner or later, and there often is a neceſſity at laſt of 
ſubmitting to the operation of opening the ſkin, diſ- 
perſing the blood, and cloſing the veſſel. Mem. Acad, 
Scienc. Par. 1736. 
Dr. Hunter, who has treated largely on this ſubject, di- 
vides ancuriſms into four kinds, the true, the fulſe, the 
mixed, and the varicofe. The true aneuriſm is formed by 
adilatation of the artery, and may happen in any part of 
the body. The falſe ancuriſu is formed by a rupture, | 
or wound in the coats of the artery, and may be either 
di fuſed or circumſcribed. The mixed aneuriſm is formed 
partly by wound, or rupture, in the artery, and partly by 
dilatation. | 
The varicoſe aneuriſm is owing to the wound of an 7 
through a vein, ſo that the blood paſſes from the trun 
of the artery into the trunk of the vein, and ſo back to 
the heart. See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. art. 26. 
vol. ii. art. 30 and 36. vol. iii. art. 37. 12. 
If an artery happens to be cut, the blood guſhes out im- 
petuouſly by ſtarts, and is not eaſily ſtopped ; and an 
inflammation and diſcoloration of the part ſucceed, 
with a tumor, aud inability to move the part. 'Ihe 
ſymptoms are mearly the ſame in caſe of a corroſion of 
the coats of the artery; only in this caſe they are leſs 
violent, he 
If the blood ceaſe to flow from the wounded artery, and 
pour itſelf between the interſtices of the muſcles, re- 
courſe is had to manual operation; which being neg- 
leted, ' the extirpation of the limb frequently becomes 
unavoidable, See caſes of ancuri/ms, with remarks by 
Dr. Donald Monro, in the third volume of Eff. Phyt. 
and Liter, Edinb. 1771. art. 12. p. 178. 
ANFELDTYHDE, or ANFEALTHILE, in Law, a Gmple 
accuſation z for the Saxons had two ſorts of accuſation, 
viz. /:mplex and triplex. That was called ſingle, when 
the oath of the criminal, and of two more, were ſufh- 
cient to diſcharge him: but his own oath, and the oaths 
of five more, were requued to {ice him @ triplice accu- 
ſatione. 
ANG ARI, or Ax GARNI, in Antiquity, denote public cou— 
riers, appointed for the carrying of meſſages. 
The ancient Perſians, Budzus obſerves, had their ay- 
yapzioy Frounus, Which was a ſet of couriers on horſe- 
back, poſted at certain ſtages or diſtances, always in rea- 
dineſs to receive the diſpatches from one, and forward 
them io another, with wonderful celerity, anſwering to 
what the moderns call poſts, q. d. ii, as being poſted 
at certain places or ſtages, Herod. lib. viii, 
The angari were alſo called by the Perſians a/lande ; by 
the Greeks n+poJgoyor, on account of the long journies 
they made in one day, which, according to Suidas, 
amounted not to Jeſs than 1500 ſtadia. 
Axc ARI is alſo applied figuratively to porters, and others 
employed in laborious offices, as bearing burdens. 
ANGARIA is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any burden, 
or incumbrance, forcibly impoſed on perſons, 
Some define angariæ, by perſonal ſervices, which a party 


is compelled to diſcharge in his own perſon, or to ſcrve | 


Vor. I. Ne 27. 


ANG 


at his on expence.—Or, ſuch ſervices irtipofed ori 
lands, whereby a perſon is obliged to work for another, 
either with his horſe, his aſs, or the like. 1 44 

Ax ARI, in the Civil Lou, denotes a duty required of 
the ſubjects to ſurniſh out horſes and carriages ſor con- 
veying of corn for the ſoldiers, arid ſuch things as be- 
longed to the fi/cns. 

This duty goes by the name of curſus publicus, angarie; 
parangariz, tran/latio, and eveftio. The horſes uſed in 
this ſervice are particularly called paravered, and equi 
curſtoles, ; 
Angarie are generally underſtood as excluſive of ſhips ; 
though on ſome occaſions, theſe were preſſed into the 
ſervice for tranſporting proviſions and the like. 

Angarie differ from parangarie, in that the former are 
confined to public or main roads, the latter to oblique or 
croſs roads. | 
In the Book of Feuds; the performance of angariz and 
parangarie is ranked in the number of royal ſervices, 
Lib. ii. tit. 56. | 
The clergy were exempted from this ſervice by.two laws 
of Conſtantius; but he revoked this privilege in 360. 
The privilege was reſtored in 282, and confirmed by Ho- 
norius in 412 ; but was taken away again in 440. Bingh. 
Orig. Eccleſiæ, lib. v. cap. 3. f 10. 

ANG HA, is alſo uſed, in Aucient Military Mriters, for a 
guard of ſoldiets poſted in any place for the ſecurity of it. 
Veget. lib i, cap. 3. lib. ii. cap. 19. lib. iii. cap. 8. 

ANGEIOGRAPHIA, the knowledge, or deſcription, of 
all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenſils, 
both domeſtic, military, and nautical. 

The word is compounded of ayſue, vas, veſſel, and 
Yp27w, ſeribo, I deſcribe, 

Angetography alſo includes the conſideration of the 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c, uſed by the ſeveral nations. 

ANGEI|OLOGY, AxGE1010G14, in Anatomy, the hiſtory 
or deſcription of the veficls in a human body; e. gr. the 
nerves, veins, and lymphatics.—Sce Tab. Anat. part. II 
The word is derived from ayſziovr, a veſſel, and avyag; 
diſcourſe, 

Angerolooy is a branch of sanRcoloGgy. 

ANGEIOTOMM, in Surgery, is uſed by ſome to denote an 
artificial ſection of the veſſels, as in bleeding. 

The word is formed of ayſtuo, weſſe!, and Truveo, ſeco, 1 
cut, 

In this ſenſe angerotomy may be divided intq PHLEBO- 
TOMY and ARTERIOTOMY. 

ANGEL, a ſpiritual intelligent ſubſtance ; the firſt in rank 
and dignity among created beings. 

The word angel, ayyeacg, is not properly a denomination ot 
nature but of office; denoting as much as nuncius, meſ 
ſenger, a perſon employed to carry one's orders, or de- 
clare his will — Thus it is St. Paul repreſents angels, 
Heb. i. 14. where he calls them mini/tring ſpirits; and 
yet cuſtom has prevailed ſo much, that angel is now 
commonly taken for the denomination of a particular 
nature. 
The exiſtence of angels is ſuppoſed in all religions, though 
it is incapable of being proved a priori. - Indeed, the 
ancient Sadducees are repreſented as denying all ſpirits : 
and yet the Samaritans and Caraites, who are reputed 
Sadducees, openly allow them: witneſs Abuſaid, the 
author of an Arabic verſion of the Pentateuch; and 
Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his comment on the Penta- 
teuch ; both extant in manuſcript in the king of France's 
library. 
In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of angels.— 
The Muſſulmen believe them of different orders or de- 
grees, and to be deſtined for different employments both 
in heaven and on earth. They attribute exceeding great 
power to the angel Gabrielz as to be able to deſcend in 
the ſpace of an hour from heaven to earth; to over- 
turn 2 mountain with a ſingle feather of his wing, &e. 
The angel Aſrael, they ſuppoſe, is appointed to take the 
ſouls of ſuch as die; and another angel, named Eſra- 
phil, they ſay, ſtands with a trumpet ready in his mouth 
to proclaim the day of judgment. 
The heathen philoſophers and poets were alſo agreed as 
to the exiſtence of intelligent beings, ſuperior to man; 
as is ſhewn by St. Cyprian, in his treatiſe on the yn þ 
of idols, from the teſtimonies of Plato, Socrates, I'ril- 
megiſtus, &c, 
Authors are not ſo unanimous about the nature as about 
the exiſtence of angel. —Clemens Alexandrinus believed 
they had bodies; which was alſo the opinion of Ori- 
en, Czfarius, Tertullian, and ſeveral others. Athana- 
— St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nicenc, St. Cyril, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, &c. hold them to be mere ſpirits. 
Eccleſiaſtical writers make an HIERARCHY of nine orders 
of angels. 
By the ancient councils, men are forbid to frame or give 
particular names to angels ; the only names owned by the 
church are Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, to which is 
ſometimes added Uriel, Du-Cange. | 
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Before the Babyloniſh captivity the 2 did not know 


the name of any angel; at leaſt we find none mentioned 
in the books written before this event. Calmet. Dict. Bib. 
Authors are divided as to the time of the creation of 
angels z ſome will have it to have been before the crea- 
tion of our world, or even before all ages, that is, from 
eternity this was Origen's opinion, who, according to 
Leontius, held that all ſpirits, ange's, devils, and even 
human fouls were from eternity. 

Others hold anzels to have been created before the world, 
yet not from eternity; of which opinion are Nazianzen, 
and others. Others again maintain, that they were cre- 
ated at the ſame time with our world, but on what day is 
diſputed. Theodoret and Epiphanius hx their date from 
the firſt day. | 
Good angels are called angels of light, and guardian an- 
gels; and thoſe on the contrary, who are the devil mi- 
niſters, angels of darkneſs, and fallen angels. 

AXGEL is more particularly underſtood of a ſpirit of the 
ninth and loweſt claſs, or order of the HIERARCHY, or 
heavenly choir. 

'There was an officer of the Synagogue, among the 
Jews, who had the name of angel; and he was called TN, 
or epi/copus, becauſe he overlooked the reader of the law. 

In the Apocalypſe, the denomination angel is alſo given 
to the paſtors of ſeveral churches : who arc called, the 
angel of the church of Epheſus, the angel of the church 
of Smyrna, &, Du-Cange adds, that the ſame name 
was anciently given to certain popes and biſhops, by 
reaſon of their ſingular ſanctity, &c. 

ANGEL is alſo uſed in Commerce, for an ancient gold coin 
ſtruck in England; ſo called from the figure of an angel 
impreſſed upon it. 

Its value in 1 Hen. VI. was 6s. 8d. in 1 Hen. VIII. 
75, 6d. in 34 Hen. VIII. 8s. in 6 Edw. 6. it was 105. 
in 2 Eliz. it was 10s. and in 23 Eliz. the ſame.— And 
the half angel, or, as it was ſometimes called the angelot, 
was the moiety of this; and the guarter angelot, propor- 
tionable. 

The angel now ſubſiſts no otherwiſe than as money of 
account, denoting 105. 

The French have alſo had their angels, demi-angels, and 
angelots; but they are now diſuſed. 

ANGEL=fi/h, in 1chihyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 
called by the generality of. authors the sQUATINA, and 
by ſome the sQUaTUs and KHINE. It is alſo called the 
MONK=-fiſh, and is, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a 
ſpecies of the ſqualus, diſtinguiſhed from the others of 
that genus by the name of the /qualus with no pinna aui, 
and with the mouth placed on the top of the head. 

ANGELIC, or AxNGEL1CAL, ſomething belonging to, or 
that partakes of the nature of angels. 

We ſay an angelical life, &c. —St. Thomas is ſtyled the 
angelical doctor. The angelical ſalutation is called by the 
Romaniſts Ave Maria; ſometimes ſimply angelus. 

ANGEL1C garment, ANGELICA veſ/lis, among our Anceſtors, 

was a monkiſh garment, which laymen put on a little be- 
fore their death, that they might have the benefit of the 
prayers of the monks. 
It was from them called angelical, becauſe they were 
called angeli, who by theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurre- 
bant.— Hence, where we read the phrale monachus ad 
fuccurrendum in our old books, it muſt be underſtood of 
one who had put on the habit when he was at the point of 
death, 

ANGELICA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs, a medicinal plant, of which the characters are, that 
it is urabelliferous, the greater umbel being compoſed af 
many ſmall ones; the empalement of the flowers is in- 
denied into live parts; the flowers of the whole umbel 
are uniform. The germen is ſituated below the flower, 
which afterward becomes a roundilh fruit, ſplitting into 
two, and compoled of two ſeeds, which are plane on one 
fide, convex on the other, and are bordered. 

Mr. Mil er eaumerates live ſpecies. 

It grows in gardens, and flowers and ſceds in June and 
July; the root periſhing after the ripening of the ſeed, 
which is in the fecond year of its growth. It is of a 
wert ſmell, of an aromatic taſte, and is loaded with a 
highly exalted oil, and volatile ſalt. 

"The roots of the garden angelica are of conſiderable uſe 
in medicine; the leaves alſo are ſometimes uſed, and 
the feeds. It is a ſtomachic, a cordial, a ſudorific; it 
is good in flatulencies, aud is by many ranked among 
the vulnerary berbs. It is preſcribed in maliguant diſ- 
eaſes of all kinds, againſt the effects of poiſon, and in 
the plague. 

It has been a cuſtom with ſome phby licians, in the time 
of contagion of this kind, to make a paſte of the freſh 
roots beaten with vinegar, and to carry this in a box 
«| out them, readily to be applied to the noſe occalionally ; 
others prefer the holding a piece of the dry root in the 
mouth, and others the drinking a glaſs of ſtrong vinegat, 
in which it has becn_intuled, lalling. 


— 
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It has alſo been a cuſtsm to ſprinkle the powdet of the 
root over the cloaths of perſons who go among the in. 
wy _—_ an 8 it * them from 
imbibing the effluvia, which otherwiſe they mi 
elſewhere. Sram Wed 
A dram of the powder of the root alone, or half that 
quantity, with a dram of Venice treacle, are recommended 
to be given as a remedy in the plague, to be repeated ever 
ſix hours, and a gentle ſweat to be kept up all the time. 4 
The root is uſed in many of our ſhop compoſitions, as in 
the plague-water, &c. and the dried leaves are a princi- 
E 172 in the ladies red- powder, famous in Eng- 
and for the cure of ſevers. 
The Laplanders are extremely fond of angelica, and uſe 
it in great abundance, both in meat and medicine. The 
uſe only the ſtalks, never meddling with the roots or 
ſeed, in which we find the higheſt flavour, and greateſt 
virtue. They gather the large ſtalks, beſore the plant is 
run to ſeed, and roaſt them or bake them till they are 
„ Wiki tender, and then eat them as a delicate 
uns 
When they are ſick, they boil either theſe ſtalks or the 
roots of the moſs, which they call jerth, in water, and 
in worſe caſes, in whey made of rein-deer milk, and 
give large draughts of this decoCtion to keep up a breath. 
ing ſweat. 


ANGELICA, berry-bearing. See ARALIA. 
ANGEL1CA, wild. See £G60P0DIUM, 
ANGE1.1CA water is one of the compound waters of the 


ſhops; thus called from the angelica root, which is the 
chief ingredient in the compoſition, and the moſt active 
part of that plant. Neumann. 


ANGELICA grana, a technical name given to Anderſon's 


Scots-pills. 


ANGEL1CA was alſo a celebrated dance among the ancient 


Greeks, performed at their feaſts. 

It was thus called, from ane, nuncgus, meſſenger ; be- 
cauſe, as Pollux aſſures us, the dancers were dreſſed in 
the habit of meſſengers. 


ANGELICI, an ancient order of knights, inſtituted in 


1191, by Iſaacus Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of 
Conſtantinople. 

They were divided into three claſſes ; but all under di- 
rection of one grand-maſter.—The firſt were called er- 
guati, from a collar which they wore, and theſe were 
fifty in number. — The ſecond were called the knights of 
Juſtice, and were eccleſiaſtics, - And the third were called 
knights ſervitors. | 
Juſtiniani will have this order to have been inſtituted in 
the year 313, by Conſtantine; and ſuppoſes the occaſion 
thereof to have been the appearance of an angel to that 
emperor, with the ſign of a croſs, and theſe words, In 
hoc figno vinces; but that there was ſuch a thing as any 
military order in thoſe days, is a mere fable. 


ANGELICI1 were alſo a ſect of ancient Chriſtians.—St. Au- 


guſtine ſuppoſes them thus called from their yielding an 
extravagant worſhip to angels, and ſuch as tended to 
1DOLATRY ; though Epiphanius derives the name from 
their holding that the world was created by angels. 


ANGELINA zanoni ac;/te, in Botany, This is a tree of 


valt ſize, ſometimes above ſixteen feet thick, growing on 
rocky and ſandy places in Malabar, in the Eaſt Indies. 
It bears ripe fruit in December, and continues bearing 
for a whole century. 

'Che dried leaves heated, alleviate pains and ſtiffneſs in 
the joints, and diſcuſs an intumeſcence of the tees, oc- 
caſioned by a contuſion, or any external violence; as alſo 
an hydrocele, or pncumatocele. It is efficacious likewiſe in 
ſome venereal complaints, and hxmorrhoidal fluxes. 


ANGELITA, Angelites, in Ecclefraſtical Hiſtory, certain 


Chriſtians, thus denominated from Angelium, the name 
of a place in Alexandria, where their firſt aſſemblies 
were held. 

The Angelites appear to have been the ſame with what 
are otherwiſe called Severites, ſometimes Theodofian: and 
Damian'ſti, from the names of their leaders: ſometimes 
alſo N 

They made their firſt appearance in the time of the em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, and pope Symmachus, about the year 
of Chriſt 494. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Angelitæ were, that the 
ſeveral perſons of the Trinity had no diſtin& eſſence, 
ſubſtance, or deity ; but only a ſubſiſtence or deity in 
common, or indiviſible among them. 


ANGELOLATRIA, from aylzxog, angel, and aahpevs, J 


wor/hip, the ſuperititious worſhip, or adoration of angels- 
Ta, from ayſtao; and Aeg, diſcourſe, the 
doArine or ſcience of angels, their nature, office, &c+ 
Gerhard has publiſhed a ſacred Ange/o/ogia, Muſæus an 
apoſtolical Angelolegia. 
Some uſe the term Angeloſophia in a ſenſe much the ſame. 
A. Varenius has given an 4ngeloſophia. i 
HIA, from ayſeaog and vga, 1 deſcribe, a 


deſcription of angels, their orders, names, diſcipline, Les 
| 1 
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This amounts to much the ſame with what others call 
ia. 

_—— and Manitius have publiſhed Angelographies. 
ANGELOT, an ancient Engliſh gone coin, {truck at Paris 
while under ſubjection to the Engliſh, ny 
It was thus called from the figure of ah angel ſupporting 
the ſcutcheon of the arms of England and France. 
There was another coin of the ſame denomination ſtruck 
under Philip de Valois. | 
ANGELOT is alſo uſed in commerce to denote a ſmall, fat, 
rich ſort of checſe, brought from Normandy. 
Skinner ſuppoſes it to have been thus called from the 
name of the perſon who firſt made it up in that form, 
and perhaps ſtamped it with his own name. Menage 
takes it to have been denominated from the reſemblance 
it bears to the Engliſh coin called angelot. 
It is made chiefly in the Pays de Bray, whence it is alſo 
denominated angelet de Bray. 
It is commonly made in vats, either ſquare or ſhaped 
like a heart. 
ANGELUS, in the Chureb Hiftory of France, denotes a 
rayer to the Holy Virgin, eſtabliſhed by Louis XI. to 
be rehearſed three times a day, at the ſound of a bell 
rung for that purpoſe. 
The angelus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
Ave ys or the angelic ſalutation. 
ANGER.—Hutchinſon defines anger, a propenſity to occa- 
Gon evil to another, ariſing upon an apprehenſion of an 
injury done by him. . 

Anger is either deliberative or inſtinctive; and the latter 
kind is raſh and ungovernable, becauſe it operates blindly, 
without affording time for deliberation or foreſight. Bi- 
ſhop Butler very jultly obſerves, that anger is far from 
being a ſelfiſh paſſion, ſince it is naturally excited by in- 
juries offered to others, as well as to ourſelves; and was 
deſigned by the Author of nature not only to excite us 
to act vigorouſly in defending ourſelves from evil, but to 
intereſt us in the defence or reſcue of the injured and 
helpleſs, and to raiſe us above the fear of the proud and 
mighty oppteſſor. Butler's Sermons, ſerm. VIII. 

Anger is of ſuch a nature, that it quickly throws the 
whole nervous ſyſtem into preternatural commotions, by 
a violent {trifture of the nervous and muſcular parts; and 
ſurprizingly augments not only the ee of the heart, and 
of its contiguous veſſels, but alſo the tone of the fibrous 
parts in the whole body. It is alſo certain, that this paſ- 
tion, by the ſpaſmodic ſtricture it produces in the parts, 
exerts its power principally on the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
which are highly nervous and membranous parts; whence 
the ſymptoms are more dangerous, in proportion to the 
greater conſent of the ſtomach aud inteſtines with the 
other nervous parts, and almoſt with the whole body. 
The unhappy influence of anger likewiſe, on the biliary 
and hepatic ducts, is very ſurpriſing ; ſince by an intenſe 
conſttiction of theſe, the liver is not only rendered ſcit- 
rhous, but ſtones alſo are often generated in the gall- 
bladder, and biliary ducts; theſe accidents have ſcarcely 
any other origin than an obſtruction of the free motion 
and efflux of the bile, by means of this violent ſtrictute. 
From ſuch a ſtricture of theſe ducts like wiſe proceeds 
the jaundice, which in proceſs of time lays a founda- 
tion for calculous concretions in the gall-bladder, Lally, 
by increaling the motion of the fluid, or the ſpaſms of 
the fibrous parts, by means of anger, a larger quantity of 
blood is propelled with an impetus, to certain parts 
whence it happens that they are too much diſtended, 
and the orifices of the veins diltributed there, opened. It 


is evident from experience that anger has a great ten- | 


dency to excite enormous hæmorrhages, either from the 
noſe, the aperture of the pulmonary artery, the veins of 
the arms; or in women, from the uterus; eſpecially 
in thoſe previouſly accultomed and diſpoſed to ſuch eva- 
cuations. 

For the influence of this paſſion on the perſpiration and 
urine of human bodies, ſee PERSPIRATION, &c, 
ANGERONALIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held by the 
Romans, the 21ſt of December, in honour of Angerona, 
or Angeronia, the goddeſs of patience and ſilence. 
Feſtus and Julius Modeſlus, quoted by Macrobius, Sa- 
turn. lib. i. cap. 10. derive the name from angina, /qui- 
nancy; and ſuppoſe the goddeſs to have been thus de- 
nominated, becauſe ſhe preſided over that diſeaſe, — 
Others ſuppoſe it formed from anger, grief, pain; to 
intimate ſhe gave relief to thoſe afflicted therewith, 
Others deduce it from angeo, I prefs, I cleſe; as being re- 
puted the goddeſs of ſilence, &c. | 
ANGETENAR, in the Arabian Aſtronomy, denotes a fixed 


[tar of the fourth magnitude, in the body of CR Tus, or 
the WHALE, 


ANGIGLOSSLI, from ayxo, conſtringo, and yawooa, lingua, | 


denotes. thoſe who ſpeak with difficulty, heſitation, or 


even ſtammering. 


ANG 


| ANGILDUM, in out Old HPriters, denotes a ale aud, 


that is, the ſimple value of the man, or other thing. 

The word is compounded of the Saxon; an, one; and gitd, 
yment, price, ot compenſation. — 25 
n this ſenſe, angildum ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 

twigildum, a double compenſation; trigildum, a triple come 


enſation. | 
ak INA, in Medicine, an inflammation about the muſ- 


cles of the /arjnx or pharynx, attended with an acute 
fever, difficulty of ſwallowing, and danger of ſuffoca- 
tion. 

The word is derived immediately ſrom the Latin ang, / 
tex, formed of aſyu, ſuffoco, ſtrangulo. 

The angina is the ſame with what we popularly call 
QUINZY, or /quinancy. It is an inflammation in the parts 
of the throat ſubſervient to reſpiration, ſpeech, and de- 
glutition. When the diſorder is epidemic, it is uſually 
between ſpring and ſummer, after a long continuance 
of cold and rainy weather; The true quinzy is an acute 
inflammatory diſorder ; the baſtard guinzy is a lymphatic, 
catarrhal diſorder ; and the fever that accompanies it is 
not acute, but rather chronical. See Quixzy. 


ANGINA gangrena, or aquoſa, the ulcerated, malignant, pu- 


trid, ſore THROAT 3 on which there are various treatiſes 
by Fothergil, Huxham, Northcote, &c. 


ANGINA lint, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome of the later 


Greek writers to expreſs what the more ancient writers 


of this nation called linezeſlis, and the Latins epilinum ; 


this was the ciſcuta or dodder growing on the flax, as 
that on the thyme was called epichymum., It was called 


angina lina, the quinzy of flax, from its choaking that 
plant. 


ANGINA pecſoris, in Medicine, a name given to a diſeaſe, 


dangerous, and not extremely rare, firſt deſcribed b 
Dr. W. Heberden, and ſo called from the ſeat of the 
diſorder, and the ſenfe of ſtrangling and anxiety with 
which it is attended. The doCtor's account of it is in 
the ſecond volume of the London Medic. Tranſ. p. 50, 
&c. See alſo Medic. and Phil. Comment. vol. ii. p. 95. 
The patient while walking, eſpecially it foon after eat- 
ing, is affected with a painful ſenſation in his breaſt; at 
firit it is removed by his ſtanding ſtill, but afterwards 
it does not go off fo ſuddenly; it comes on in bed, ob- 
liges the patient to get up, and continues ſor an hour or 
more; ſometimes, though rarely, it attacks the patient 
ſtanding or fitting ſtill, It is brought on by trivial acci- 
dents, coughing, &. or any light diſturbance. In ſome 
it is worlt in winter, in others in ſummer. The pulſe, 
ſometimes at leaſt, is not diſturbed, conſequently the 
heart is not affected by the pain. People affected with 
it often die ſuddenly, but ſome continue ſubject to it for 
twenty and odd years. 'The ſeat of it ſeems to be in 
or about the os ſternum, towards the left fide, and a pain 
in the middle of the left arm ſometimes accompanies it. 
The cauſe is probably a ſpaſm, or cramp, or an ulcer, 
or both. Wine, or other cordials, taken at bed time, 
prevent or weaken night-fits, but opium is the moſt ef- 
fectual relief; ten, fifteen, or twenty drops of the the- 
baic tincture, taken at bed - time, may be ſafely continued 
as long as requiſite. 

This diſeaſe has been ſince accurately deſcribed, and 
ſuitable preventives or remedies propoſed, by Dr. Fo- 
thergill. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. v. p 233. 252. 


ANGIOSPERMIA, in Botany, a term uſed by Linnzus, 


to expreſs a certain ſeries of the DIDYNAaMIaA or plants 
of the verticillate kind, which have their ſeeds not lodoed 
naked within the cup. They are by this diſtinguiſhed 
from the gymnoſpermia, which have them ſo; whereas 
the angioſpermia have them incloſed in a capſule, and 
adhering to a placenta placed in the middle of that cap- 
ſule. The claſs of DIDYNAMLA contains the labiated 
and perſonated plants. The angio/permia are the per- 
ſonated, the others the labiated kind. This order, or 
ſeries, contains ſixty-three genera, comprehending thoſe 
that have a ſimple ſtigma, and perſonate corollæ; thoſe 
with a ſimple ſtigma, and ſpreading corollæ; thoſe with a 
double ſtigma, and ſuch as have many petals. 


ANGLE, ANGULUSs, in Geometry, the aperture or mutual 


inclination of two lines, which meet and form an angle 
in their point of interſection. 
Such is the angle BAC (Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 91.) form- 
ed by the lines AB and AC, meeting in the point A.— 
The lines AB and AC, are called the /egs of the angle; 
and the point of the interſection, the VERTEX. 
Angles are ſometimes denoted by a ſingle letter affixed 
to the vertex, or angular point, as A: and ſometimes 
by three letters, that of the vertex being in the middle, 
as BAC. | 
The meaſure of an angle, whereby its quantity is ex- 
preſſed, is an aRcn, DE, deſcribed from its vertex A, 
with any radius at pleaſure, between its legs, AC and 
AB, See MgazuRe. . 

Hence 


Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches | 
which they thus ſubtend, to the CIRCUMFERENCE of 
the whole circLE.—And thus an angle is ſaid to be of 
ſo many degrees, as are the degrees of the arch DE. 
Hence alſo, fince ſimilar arches AB and DE, fig. 87. 
have the ſame ratio to their reſpective circumferences z 
and the circumfſerences contain each the ſame number 
of degrees; the arches AB and DE, which are the 
meaſures of the two angles ACB, and DCE, are equal; 
and therefore the angles themſelves mult be fo too. — 
Hence, again, as the quantity of an angle is eſtimated 
by the ratio of the arch, ſubtended by it, to the peri- 
phery, it does not matter what radius that arch is de- 
ſcribed withal : but the meaſures of equal angles are al- 
ways either equal arches, or ſimilar ones; and con- 
trarily. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of the anghs re- 
mains {till the ſame, though the legs be either produced 
or diminiſhed. And thus in ſimilar triangles, and in 
ſimilar figures, the homologous or correſponding angles 
are alſo equal. 

The taking of angles is an operation of great uſe and ex- 
tent in ſurveying, navigation, geography, altronomy, &Cc. 
The iuſtruments chie!!y uſed for this purpoſe are quad- 
rants, theodolites, circumferentors, &c, 

Mr. Hadley has invented a new and excellent inſtrument 
for taking angles, uſeful where the motion of the object, 
or any circumſtance cauſing the unſteadineſs in the com- 
mon inſtruments, renders the making obſervations difh- 
cult or uncertain. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 420, ard N 425. 
Mr. Dollond has likewiſe contrived an inſtrument for 
meaſuring ſmall as Phil. 'CranC. vol. xlviii. NY 74. 
Sce MICROMETER, 

In the practice of ſurveying, no ales leſs than thirty 
degrees thou'd be taken: nor ſhould any be aſſumed but 
ſuch as are actually meaſured, See Hiit. Acad. Scienc. 
1740. 

AXGLE, t9 meaſure the quantity of an. 1. On paper. Ap- 
ply the centre of a protractor on the vertrex of the angle 
O, Hab. III. Survoing, fig. 49.) fo that the radius OB lie 
on one of the legs: the degree ſhewn in the arch, by the 
other leg of the angle, will give the angle required. —To 
do the ſame with a line of chords, ſee SECTOR. 

2. On the ground, Place aſurveying inſtrument, e. gr. 
a ſemicircle . 50.) in ſuch a manner as that a radius 
thereof CG may lie over one leg of the angle, and the 
cenire C over the vertex.—The firſt is obtained by look- 
ing through the fights F and G, towards a mark fixed 
at the end of the ley; and the latter by letting fall a 
plumbet from the centre of the inſtrument. —Then, the 
10veable index HI being turned this way and that, till 
through irs ſights you diſcover a mark placed at the ex- 
treme of the other leg of the angle; the degree it cuts 
in the limb of the inſtrument ſhews the quantity of the 
ang le. 

To take the angle with a QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, 
PLAIN TABLF, CIRKCUMFEKENTOR, COMPASS, &c. fee 
the ſeveral articles. 

To plot or lay down any given angle, i. e. the quantity 
of the angle being given, to deſcribe it on paper. See 
PLOTTING and PROTRACTOR. 

Jo biſect a given angle, as HIK, (Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 
92.) from the centre I, with any radius at pleaſure, de- 
ſcribe an arch LM. From L and M, with an aperture 
oreater than half LM, ſtrike two arches, mutually inter- 
{efting each other in N. Then drawing the right line 
IN, we have HIN = NIK. 

Jo triſect an angle, ſee 'TRISECTION. 

ANGLES are of various kinds and denominations. 

With regard.to the form of their legs, they are divided 
into rectil near, curvilinear, and mixed. _ : 

ANGLE, refilinear, or right lined, is that whoſe legs are 
both right lines: as BAC, (Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 91) 

ANGLE curvilinear, is that whoſe legs are both of them 
curves. 

ANGLES mixt or mixtilineay, is that, one of whole ſides is 
a right line, and the other a curve. 

With regard to their quantity, angles are again divided 
into right, acute, obtuſe, and oblique, 

ANGLE, 7ight, is that formed by a line falling perpendi- 
cularly on another; or that which ſubtends an arch of 
90 degrees. Such is the angle KLM fig. 93.) 

The meaſure of a right angle, therefore, is a quadrant 
of a circle 3 and conſequently all right angles are equal 
to each other, 

ANGLE, acute, is that which is leſs than a right angle, or 
than 90% = as ALEC (Hg. 86) 

ANGLE, lie, is that greater than a right angle, or whoſe 
meaſure exceeds go%—as AED. 

ANGLE, oblique, is a common name both for acute and ob- 
tuſe angles. 

With regard to their ſituation in te ſpect of each other 


3 


** 


ANG 


angles ate divided into contiguous, adjacent, vertical, aller. 
nate, and oppoſite. 5 

ANGLES contiguous, are ſuch as have the ſame vertex; and 
— 3 to both. — Such are FG H and HGI 

g. 94. 

ANGLE adjacent, is that made by producin 
legs of another angle. Such is the angle AEC (fig. 86 
made by producing a leg, ED, of the ange AED, to C. 

Two adjacent angles, x and y, or any other number of 
angles made on the ſame point E, over the ſame tight 
line CD, are together equal to two right ones; and con- 
ſequently to 189%, And hence one of two adjacent 
angles being given, the other is likewiſe given z as 
the complement of the former to 180®. 

Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceſſible angle in a field 
taking an adjacent acceſſible angle, and ſubtcaQting the 
quantity thereof from 1809, the remainder is the angle 
required, 

Again, all the angles, x, y, e, E, &c. made round a 
given point E, are equal to four right ones; and there- 
fore all make 3609, 

ANGLES, vertical, or oppoſite, are thoſe whoſe legs are 

continuations of each other. Such are the angle e and 
x, (fig. 86.) 

If a right line AB, cut another, CD, in E, the vertical 
angles x and o, as alſo y and E, are equal. And hence, 
if it be required to meaſure in a field, or any other 
place, an inacceſſible angle, x; and the other vertical 


angle e, be acceſſible z this latter may be taken in licu of 
the former. . 


ANGLE, alternate. Sce ALTERNATE. 
gles x and 5, (fig. 46.) 

The alternate angles y and x ore equal. 
ANGLES, external, are the angles of any right lined figure 
made without it, by producing all the ſides ſeverally. 

All the external angles of any figure, taken together, are 
equal to four right anger; and the external angle of a 
triangle 18 equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones, 
as is demonſtrated by. Euclid, lib. i. prop. 32. 
ANGLES, internal, are the angles made by the ſides of any 
right-lined figure within. 
The ſum of all the internal angles of any right-lined 
| figure is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure 
hath ſides, excepting four. Ihis is eaſily demonſtrated 
from Euclid, prop. 32. lib. i. 
The external angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the in- 
ternal oppoſite one; and the two internal oppolite ones 
are equal to two right ones. 
ANGLES, homologens, are ſuch angles in two figures, as re- 
tain the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures. 
ANGLE at the periphery, is an angle whoſe vertex and legs 
do all terminate in the periphery of a circle. Such is 
the angle EFG (Tab. IV. Gem. fig. 95.) | 
ge” 6: in the SEGMENT, is the ſame with that at the pe- 
riphery. 
It is 3 by Euclid, that all the angles in the 
ſame ſegment, are equal to one another; that is, any an- 
gle EH G, is equal to any angle EFG in the ſame ſeg- 
ment EFG. 
Ihe angle at the periphery, or in the ſegment, is com- 
prehended between two chords EF and FD, and ſtands 
on the arch ED. See Chnorp, &c. 
The meaſure of an angle without the periphery X (Vs. 
96.) is the difference between half che concave arch LM, 
whereon it ſtands, and half the convex arch NG ur- 
cepted between its legs. 
ANGLE in @ ſemicircle, is an angle in a ſegment of a circle, 
{ whoſe baſe is a diameter thereof, 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the angle in a ſemicir- 
cle is a right one; in a ſegment greater than a ſemicir- 
cle, it is leſs than a right one; and in a ſegment leſs 
than a ſemicircle, is greater than a right one. 
Since an angle in a. ſemicircle ſtands on a ſemicircle, its 
meaſure is a quadrant of a circle; and therefore is 3 
right angle. 
ANGLE of a ſemicircle, in Geometry, the angle which the 
diameter of a circle makes with the circumference. 'The 
| chief property of this ang/e is, that it is leſs than a right 
angle, and greater than an acute right-lined angle. 
ANGLE at the centre, is an angle whoſe vertex is in the centre 
of a circle, and its legs terminated in the periphery 
thereof. Such is the angle CAB (fg. 95.) 
The angle at the centre is comprehended between two 
radii, and its meaſure is the arch BC. | 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the centre BAC is 
double of the angle BDC, ſtanding on the fame arc 
BC. And hence half of the arch BC is the mealure 
of the angle at the periphery. # | 
Hence, alſo, two more angle/ HLI, and HMI (Ie. 


97.) ſtanding on the ſame, of equal arches, are always 
equal, ' 


one of the 


being 


Such are the one 


| ANGLE without the centre KI, is that whoſe vertex K is 
; not 


not in the centre, but its legs HK and IK are terminated 

; tiphery. | 
2 of an angle without the centre is half of 
the arches HI and LM, whereon it and its vertical O do 

7 3 cp” conta@t is that made by the arch of a circle and 
"I tangent in the point of COXTACT.—Such is the ang le 

M, * 

The 5 4 ** we in a circle, is proved by Euclid to 
be leſs than any right-lined angle; but from hence it 
does not follow, that the angle of contact is of no quan- 
tity, as Peletarius, Wallis, and ſome others, have ima- 
gined. V. Wall. Algeb. p- 71, &c. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton ſhews, that if the curve HAE ( fig. 97.) be a cubic 
parabola, where the ordinate DF is in the ſubiriple 
ratio of the abſciſſe AD, the angle BAF, contained 
under the tangent A B in its vertex, and the curve. 
is infinitely greater than the circular angle of contact 
BAC; and that, if other parabolas of higher kinds 
be deſcribed to the ſame axis and veitex, whoſe ab- 
ſciſſes AD are as the ordinates D F+, D Fs, D Fe, &c. 
you will have a ſeries of angles of contact going on in- 
finitely, of which any one is infinitely greater than that 

next before it. f 

ANGLE of a ſegment is that made by a chord with a tan- 
gent, in the point of contact. Such is the angle MLH 


10. 
It * . by Euclid, that che angle ML H is 
equal to any angle Ma L in the alternate ſegment 
M a L. 

ANGLES, for the effefts, properties, relations, Sc. of, when 
combined into trianzles, quadrangles, and e figures, 
fee TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLE,SQUARE, PARALLELO- 
GRAM, POLYGON, FiGURE, &Cc. 

 AXGLES are again divided into PLANE, SPHERICAL, and 
$OLID. 

ANGLES, plane, are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking 
of; which are defined by the inclination of two lines in 
a plane, meeting in a point, 

ANGLE, ſphericel, is the inclination of the planes of two 
great circles of the ſphere. 

For the properties of ſpherical angles, ſee SPHERICAL 
Angle. | 

ANGLE, ſolid, is the mutual inclination of more than two 
planes, or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not con- 
tained in the ſame plane, For the meaſure, properties, 
&c. of ſolid angles, fee SOLID Angle. 

We alſo meet with other leſs uſual forts of angles among 
ſome geometricians ; as, 

ANGLE, horned, angulus cornutus, that made by a right line 
whether a tangent or ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. 

AnGLe, lunular, angulus lunuiaris, is that formed by the 
interſection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the 
other convex, 

An, cid, angulus ciſſiides, is the inner angle made 
by two ſpherical convex lines interſecting each other. See 
C1S$01D. 

AxGLE, A reid, angulus ſiſiroides, is that in figure of a 
SISTRUM, : 

ANGLE, pelccoid, anguius PELECOIDES, is that in figure of 
a hatchet. 

ANGLE, in Trigonometry. See TRIANGLE and Talgo- 
NOMETRY, | 
For the fines, tangents, and ſecants of angles, ſee SINE, 
TANGENT, and SECAN Tr. 

Ax dE, in Mechanics. Angle of DIRECTION, is that com- 
pichended between the lines of direction of two conſpiring 
forces. | | 

AxXGLE of ELEVATION is that comprehended between the 
line of direction ot a projectile, and a horizontal line. 
Such is the ange RAB (Tab, IV. Mechanics, fig. 47.) 
which is compreheaded between the line of direction of 
the projectile A R, and the horizontal line AB. 

ANGLE of incidence is that made by the line of direction of 
an impinging body, in the point of contact. Such is the 
angle DC A (fig. 66.) | 

ANGLE of »efleftion, is that made by the line of direction of 
the reflected body, in the point of contact from which it 
rebounds. Such is the angle E CF. 

ANGLE, in Optics. Viſual, or optic angle, is the angle in- 
cluded between the two rays drawn from the two ex- 
treme points of an object to the centre of the pupil. — 
Such is the angle ABC (Tab. IV. Optics, fig. 69.) com- 
prehended between the rays AB and BC, 

Objects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal angle, mult al- 
ways appear equal. : 
The leaſt vi/ib/e angle, according to Dr. Houk, is one mi- 


nute; though Dr. Jurin ſhews, that at the time of his 


debate with Hevelius on this ſubject, the latter could 
probably difcover a ſingle ſtar under ſo ſmall an angle as 
* 3 — Jurin ſtates the grounds of this controverſy, 
and diſcuſſes the queſtion at large in his Eſſay upon dil- 

Vox. I. No 17. . : Er 
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tint and indiſtin viſion, publiſhed in Smith's Optics, 
p. 148, &c. 

ANGLE of the interval, of two places, .is the angle ſubtended 
by two lines directed from the eye to thoſe places. 

ANGLE of incidence, in Catoptrict, is the leſſer angle made 
by an incident ray of light, with the plane of a ſpecu- 
lum; or, if the ſpeculnm be concave, or convex, with a 
tangent in the point of incidence. Such is the 45g le 
ABD (fig. 26.) Or, as ſome define it, it is the angle 
which a ray of light makes with a perpendicular to that 
. of the ſurface of any medium on which it falls. 

very incident ray, AB, makes two angles, the one 
acute, A BD, the other obtuſe, A BE; though ſometimes 
both right. The leſſer of ſuch angles is the ange of inci- 
dence. Sce INCIDENCE. 

ANGLE of incidence, in Dieptrics, is the angle ABI (firs 

© 56.) made by an incident ray, AB, with a lens, or other 
refracting ſurface, H I. 

ANGLE of inclination is the angle A BD, contained between 
an incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, D B. 
Sce AXIs, &c. 

Ax GLE of re fection, 

ANGLE reflected, 

— eee in Dioptrics. See RxrR ACTION. 


ANGLE, in Aſtronomy. ANGLE of commutation, See Cou- 
MUTATION. 


ANGLE of elongation, or ANGLE at the earth. See ELox- 
GATION, 

ANGLP, paralladtic. See PARALLACTIC angle. 

ANGLE at the Sun, is the angle RSP (Tab, Aftronomy, firs 
25.) under which the diſtance of a planet P, from the 
ecliptic PC, is ſeen ſrom the ſun. 

ANGLE of the Eaſt See NoNnaGESIMAL. 

ANGLE of obliquity, of the ecliptic, or the angle of incli- 
nation of the axis of the earth, to the axis of the eclip- 
tic, is 239 28/; and remains the ſame in all points of 
the earth's annual orbit, By means of this inclina- 
tion, ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 459 
of latitude have more of the ſun's heat, taking all the 
year round; and thoſe who live within 45 have leſs 
of his heat, than if the earth always moved in the 
equinoctial. See OBLiqQuviTy and ECL1PT1C. 

ANGLE of longitude is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's 
longitude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

ANGLE of right aſcenſion, is the angle which the circle of a 
ſtar's right aſcenſion makes with a meridian at the pole 
of the world. See Right ASCENS1ON, 

ANGLE, in Navigation, — ANGLE of the rhumb, or loxodro- 
mic ANGLE. See Run, and Loxop Roux. 

ANGLES, in Forti cation, are underſtood of thoſe formed 

by the ſeveral lines uſed in fortifying, or making a place 
defenſible. 
Theſe are of two ſorts; real and imnginary.— Real an- 
gles. are thoſe which actually ſubſiſt and appear in the 
works. Such are the fHanked angle, the angle of the ep aule, 
angle of the flank, and the re-enter ing angle of the counter - 
ſcarp. Imaginary, or occult angles, are thoſe which are 
only ſubſervient to the conſtruction, and which ſubſiſt 
no more aſter the fortification is drawn, Such are the 
angle of the centre, angle of the polygon, flanking ange, [aliant 
angle of the counter ſcarp, &c. 

ANGLE of, or at, the centre, is the angle formed at the cen- 
tre of the polygon, by two ſemidiameters drawn thither 
from the two neareſt extremities of the polygon. Such 
is the angle C K F (Tab. Forti fication, fig. 1.) 

ANGLE of the circumference is the next angle made by the 
arch drawn from one gorge to the other. | 


in Cateptrics. See REFLECTION» 


ANGLE of the counterſcarp is that made by the two ſides of 


the counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of the 
CURTIN. 

ANGLE of the curtin, or of the flank, is that made by, or 
contained between, the curtin and the flank ; ſuch is the 
angle BAE. 

ANGLE of the complement of the line of defence, is the angle 
arifing from the interſeCtion of the two complements one 
with another. | 

ANGLE, diminiſbed, is the angle which is made by the meet- 
ing of the exterior (ide of the polygon with the face of 
the BASTION. Such is the angle BCF. 

ANGLE of the polygon is the angle GHM, intercepted eitlier 
between the two internal ſides GH and H M, or the 
two external ſides. 

ANGLE of the epaule, or ſhoulder, is that formed by the flank 
and the face of the baſtion. Such is the angle ABC. 

ANGLE of the interior figure is the angle GH M, made in 
H, the centre of the baſtion, by the meeting in the in- 
nermoſt ſides of the figure GH, and H M. 


ANGLE of the tenaille, or flanking ANGLE exutward, is that 


made by the two rafant lines of defence, i. e. the two 
faces of the baſtion when prolonged. 
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ANGLE flanking inward, is the angle CI H, made by the 
flanking line with the curtin. 

ANGLE, flanked, by ſome called the ANGLE of the ram 
is the angle BCS, made by the two faces of the baſtion, 
BC, CS ; being the outermoſt part of the baſtion, and 
that moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and there- 
fore by ſome called the point of the baſtion. 

ANGLE of the flank is that formed by the flank and the 
curtin, 

ANGLE farming the flank is that conſiſting of one flank, and 
one DEM i-gorge. 

Ax forming the face, is that compoſed of one flank and 
one face. 

ANGLE of the triangle, in Fortification, is half the angle of 
the polygon. 

ANGLE of the moat is that made before the curtin, where it 
is interſected. i 
NGLE, re-entering, or re-entront, is that whoſe vertex is 
turned inwards, towards the place. 

ANGLE, ſaliant, is that which advances its point towards 
the ficld. 

ANGLE of the tenaille, or the outward flanking angle, called 
alſo the angle of the moat, or the dead angle, is made by the 
two lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtions, ex- 
tended till they meet in an angle towards the curtin.— 
This always turns its point in towards the work. 

ANGLE of a wall, in 1 is the point or corner 
where the two ſides or faces of a wall meet. 

ANGLES of a battalion, in the Military Art, are thoſe ſol- 
diers placed where the ranks and files terminate. Sec 
BaTTALI1ON. 

The angles of a battalion are ſaid to be blunted, when the. 
ſoldiers at the four corners are removed, ſo that the 
ſquare battalion becomes octagonal; this was an evo- 
lution very common among the ancients, though now 
diſuſed, | 

Andres, in Anatomy, are underſtood of the canthi or cor- 
ners of the eye, whete the upper eye- lid meets with the 
under. 

That next the noſe is called the great or internal, and 
that towards the temples, the 4%, or external angle, or 
CANTHUS, 

ANGLES, in MAfrology, denote certain houſes of a figure, or 
ſcheme of the heavens. Thus the Hereſcope of the firſt 
houſe is termed the angle of the eaſt. 

ANGLER, a fiſherman, or other perſon, who practiſes 
ANGLING. 

Anglers are to be diſtinguiſhed from poachers. Some 
make the ſame difference between them that is between 
the fair trader and ſmuggler. According]y the legiſlature 


has made the latter penal, but laid no reſtraint on the | 


former. Angling can do no prejudice to the fiſh of a ri- 
ver. Anglers fiſh for their recreation, not for Jucre ; 
whereas poachers make it their livelihood. 
The tackle neceſſary for an angler is various, according 
to the branch of the art he applies himſelf to. He mult 
be equipt with variety of hooks, and a competent quan- 
tity of every ſort z he muſt not be without wax, ſilk, a 
pair of ſciſſars or pen- knife, a baſket or bag, and landing- 
net, plummets, ſhot, and floats of every kind, needles 
and thread, lines, hair, Indian-graſs, variety of feathers, 
more particularly thoſe taken from the neck of a mallard, 
the wing of a partridge, a capon's neck, the top of a 
plover, or the hackle of a red cock. He muſt likewiſe be 
furniſhed with twiſt, and bedding for dubbing his artifi- 
cial flies ; he muſt have a landing hook, reels for his 61k 
lines, a pouch or book for his hair-lines, a convenient 
place wherein to repoſit his ſmall craft, viz. flies, hooks, 
wax, ſhot, filk, &c. a bag for his worms, a tin-box for 
his gentles. | 
When he takes his ſtand, he is to ſhelter himſelf under 
ſome buſh, or tree, or ſtand ſo far from the brink of the 
river that he can only diſcern his float; becauſe fiſh 
are timorous, and eaflly frighted. The beſt way of an- 
gling with the fly is down the river, and not up; neither 
need the angler ever make above half a dozen of trials in 
one place, either with fly or ground-bait, when he angles 
for trout : by that time the fich will either offer to take, 
or refuſe the bait and not ſtir at all. 

ANGLICANZ guttæ. Sce GUTT. 

ANGLICANUS ſuder. See SWEATING /ichneſs. 

ANGLICISM, a word, or phraſe, in the Engliſh 1D10m ; 
or manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh tongue. 

ANGLING, the art of catching fiſh, by means of a rod, 
with a line, hook, and bait, fitted thereto. 
'There are ſeyeral prudential rules obſerved by thorough 
anglers ; ſuch as, not to wear any white or ſhining ap- 


parcel, but be cloathed in a dark ſky colour: to invite the 


fiſh to the place intended for angling, by caſting in, from 
time to time, proper foods, as boiled corn, worms, and 
parbage to keep them together in the time of angling 

y throwing in grains of ground malt: or ſinking a box 


ANG 


of worms with ſmall holes for them to creep lowly out 
at, &c. To draw ſalmon or trout together, englers uſe a 
compoſition of fine clay incorporated with blood, and 


| ground malt. 


To learn what bait is beſt for any fiſh at any time; after 
having caught one, they lit his gills, and take out the 
ſtomach ; and thus find what he laſt fed on. 

The ſeveral methods of angling for falmon, trout, ca 
tench, perch, 2 dace, gudgeons, roach, flounder. 
&c. ſee under Sa/mon-FiSH1NG, Trout-Fisn1NG, &c. x 
The angler's firſt buſineſs is to prepare for catching the 
fiſh by inviting them about him; the method of doin 
this in ſtanding waters, by throwing in grains, choppe 
worms and the like, is well known; but the chief dif. 
culty is in running rivers and brooks. The method in 
this caſe is to prepare a tin-box capable of holding ſome 
hundred of worms, bored on all ſides, and full of holes 
of ſuch a ſize as they may be juſt able to crawl out at : 
there muſt be a plummet faſtened to this box to fink it, 


and a line to draw it back at pleaſure; in this caſe it is 


to be thrown into the water at a proper place, above 
which the angler may ſtand under cover. The worms 
will lowly and gradually crawl out of this box, and the 
fiſh will be gathered about to feed on them; the baited 
hook is to be thrown in higher up, and carried down by 
the ſtream. If this method does not bring the fiſh about 
the place in a little time, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that 
ſome pike lies lurking thereabout, and deters them; in 
this caſe, it is proper to throw. out a baited hook, and 
he will generally be taken: after this the attempt will 
ſucceed. 

The angling rod muſt be kept in a moderate ſtate neither 
too dry nor too moiſt; in the firſt caſe it will be brittle, 
in the other rotten. When paſtes are uſed, it is proper 
to mix a little tow with them, and rub them over with 
honey; finally, a ſmall anointing them with butter is of 
great uſe to keep them from being waſhed off the hook. 
'the eyes of any fi ſh that is taken ace an excellent bait for 
almoſt any other kind of fiſh. 

In a pond, the beſt place for the angler to take his ſtand 
is ny where the cattle go into the water; in ri- 
vers, if breams are fiſhed for, it ſhould be in the deepeſt 
and moſt quiet places; if eels, under the banks of rivers 
that hang over; pearch are to be expected in clean places, 
where the ſtream is ſwift ; and chub in deep-ſhaded holes: 
roach are moſtly found where the pearch are, and trout 
only in ſwift and clear ſtreams. Places where there are 
many weeds, or old ſtumps of trees, harbour fiſh in great 
numbers, and they uſually bite freely there, but there is 
danger of entangling the line, or faſtening the hook to 
the weeds. | 

In caſe of this accident, recourſe is to be had to a ring 
of lead, of about ſix inches round, faſtened to a ſmall 
pack-thread ; this ring is to be thruſt over the rod, and 
let to fall into the water. It will deſcend to the place 
where the hook is entangled, and then by pulling the 
pack-thread gently, the hook will be ſoon diſengaged, or 
at the worſt it can only be broke off near the end of the 
line; whereas when this is not employed, the rod itſelf 
is ſometimes broken, or the line nearer its upper end. 
Deep waters are beſt for angling in, for the ſiſh do not 
love to be diſturbed by wind and weather. 

The beſt ſeaſon is from April to October, for in very 
cold ſtormy weather the fiſh will not bite; the beſt times 
of the day are from three till nine in the morning, and 
from three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, 

In an ealterly wind there is never much ſport for the ang- 
gler; the ſoutherly winds are the beſt for his purpoſe, 
and a warm but louring day is moſt of all to be choſen; 
a gentle wind after a ſudden ſhower to diſturb the water 
makes a very good opportunity for the angler; the cooler 
the weather in the hotteſt months, the better, but in 
winter on the contrary the warmer the day the better. A 
cloudy day after a bright moon-light night is always a 
good day for ſport, for the fiſh do not care to go after 
prey in the bright moon-ſhine, and are therefore hungry 
the next morning. 

The openings of ſluices and mill-dams always bring fiſh 
up the current to ſgek for the food which is brought 
with the ſtream, and ang/ing in theſe places is uſually 
ſucceſsful. 

Thoſe who are fond of angling might ſave themſelves ſome 
fruitleſs trouble, by obſerving when ſmall fiſh in a jar take 
or refuſe food. | 

It is very good angling a little before the fiſh ſpawn, for 
then their bellies being full, they frequent ſandy fords, 
to rub and looſen their bellies ; at which time they will 
bite freely. In waters which ebb and flow, it is belt 


angling at the ebb; but if the tide be not ſtrong, the 
flood is to be preferred. ' 


ANGLING, grownd,' the art of catching fiſh under water 


without a float, only with a plumb of lead, or a * 
is 
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from the baited hook ; the top of the tod is to be very 
entle, that the fiſh may more eaſily run away with the 
bait, and not be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of it. The an- 
ler in this way is not to ſtrike as ſoon as he feels the 
iich bite, but ſlacken his line a little, to give the fiſn an 
opportunity to ſwallow the hook. N 
Tze tackle here is to be fine and ſſender, ſtrong and big 
lines being apt to fright the fiſh. Morning and evening 
are the chief ſeaſons for the ground- line for trout, but in 
a cloudy day, or a muddy water, you may fiſh at ground 
from morn to night. a 
ANGLING, night, a method of catching large and ſhy fiſh 
in the night. Trout, and many other of the beſt ſorts 
of fiſh, are naturally ſhy and fearful ; they therefore 
prey in the night, as the ſecureſt time. 
The method of taking them on this plan is thus: the 
tackle mult be ſtrong, and need not be fo fine as for day- 
fiſhing, when every thing is ſeen; the hook muſt be bait- 
ed with a large earthworm, or a black ſnail, and thrown 
out into the river; there muſt be no lead to the line, fo 
that the bait may not ſink, but be kept drawling along, 
upon, or near, the ſurface, 
Whatever trout is near the place will be brought hither 
by the noiſe, and motion of the water, and will ſeize the 
worm or ſnail. The angler will be alarmed by the noiſe 
which the fiſh makes in ring, and is to give him line, 
and time to ſwallow the hook, when a flight twitch 


ſecures him. The beſt and largeſt trouts are found to 


bite thus in the night, and they riſe moſtly in the ſtill and 
clear deeps, not in the ſhallow ſwift currents. Some- 
times, though there are fiſh about the place, they will not 
rife at the bait; in this caſe, the angler muſt put on ſome 
lead to his line, and fink it to the bottom. 

AXGLING fly, See FisHING fy. | 

ANGLING hook. See FISHING hook. 

ANGLING line is either made of hair twiſted, or of ſilk, 
or of the Indian weed. The beſt colours are the ſorrel. 
white, and grey; the two laſt for clear waters, the firſt 


for muddy ones, Nor is the pale watery green deſpiſable : 


this colour is given artificially, by ſteeping the hair in a 
liquor made of alum, foot, and the juice of wallnut- 
leaves, boiled together. Sce angling LINE. 

ANGLING ved. Fee FiSHING rod. 

In angling, they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large fiſh, 
to keep the rod bent; which will hinder him from run- 
ning to the utmoſt length of the rod-line, by which he 
would be enabled to break his hold, or the hook. 

ANGLO-CALVINISLTS, a name given by ſome Eccle/raſ- 
tical Hiſtorians to the members of the church of Eng- 
land, becauſe their doctrinal articles are built on the ſyſ- 
tem of Calvin; though ſome modern writers, without 
ſufficient reaſon, pretend that the doCtrinal ſyſtem of 
the Engliſh church is Arminian. | 
The Anglo-Calviniſis make one of the four branches or 
diviſions of Calviniſts ; and as ſuch ſtand diſtinguiſhed 
from the pure CaLvinisTs, the PiscaToRIaNs, and 

the ARMINIANS, 

ANGLO-SAXON language, that ſpoke by the ancient An- 

gl or Saxons, who ſettled in England. 

t was thus called from the people, who were partly 
Angli, parily Saxon. 

It is otherwiſe denominated ſimply Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxon, or Engliſh Saxon, is properly the ori- 

ginal Engliſh ; being the language which our Saxon an- 

ceſtors firſt eſtabliſhed in this iſland. —It is now called 

x IgM to diſtinguiſh it from the modern or preſent 
ngliſh, 

ANGON, in the Ancient Writers on Mechanics, denotes a 
military engine of the bow-kind. Others again ſpeak of 
it as a kind of javelin uſed by the French, the iron head 
of which reſembled a fleur de ys. It is the opinion of 
ſome writers, that the arms of France are not fleurs de 
ly:,- but the iron points of the angon, or javelin of the 
ancient French. "OO — 

ANGON AUS, in Anatomy, a name given b 
and others, to a muſcle called by the — 
writers ancenæus, and cubitalis minor. 

ANGOR is uſed by ſome phyſicians to denote a ſhrinking 

inwards of the native heat of the body, or its retiring to 
the centre; upon which enſues a pain, and palpitation 
of the heart, attended with ſadneſs and melancholy. 

In this ſenſe, anger amounts to much the ſame with 
what the Greeks call angonia. 
The anger is reputed a bad fymptom, 

In the beginning of an acute ſever. 

ANGSANA, or AnG8Ava, in Botany, names by which 
ſome authors have deſcribed the vx Aco arbor, or dragon- 
tree; one of the trees ſaid to afford the ſanguis draconis,| 
or dragon's Pond of the ſhops. 


It is elleemed : | 
the btb. an allringent, and " excellent remedy in 


Riolanus, 
ty of other 


when it happens 


This method is moſt expedient in cold weather, when the 
5h ſwim low. The bullet is to be placed nine inches 


* 


ANGURIA, in Botany, ſee 
ANGUSTICLAVIA, or AxGusTus CLavvus, in Anti- 


ANGUELLA, in 1:hthyolegy, a name given by ſome authors 
to the fiſh more uſually called HEsPETUs, and ATHE- 


RINA, a ſmall fiſh caught about the ſhores of the Medi- 


terranean, and ſome other places, and eſteemed a delicate 
taſted one. 


ANGUILLA, in Ichthyolygy. See Er. 
ANGUILLIFORM, anguilliformis, in Ichthyology, the term 
for a very large claſs of filhes, which arc ſoft and lubri- 
cous like the eel, and have no ſcales. 
The word is derived from anguilla, an eel, and forma, 
Hape, or appearance, Moſt of the 61h comptiſed in this 
claſs are long-bodied alſo like the eel. Some of them 
have neither fins at their gills nor belly, as the murss 
and lampetra; others have fins at their gills, but none 
on their bellies, as the ſea-ſerpent, ecl, conger, opbi- 
dion, and ammodytes. And others have both, as the tenie, 
muſtelæ, alaudæ, and the like. 
ANGUILLIFORM is ſometimes alſo applied to land animals, 
which bear a reſemblance to eels, but do not properly 
belong to that claſs. 
In this ſenſe, we read of anguilliform worms. G. EI- 
ſerus maintains that eels are viviparousz having found 
in ſome of them certain menbranes full of anguillifor in 
worms. 
ANGUINA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
ſcribed by Micheli, and mentioned by Plumier, and in 
the Malabar Garden. It is the ſame genus with the TR1- 
CHOSANTHES of Linnzus, deſcribed in his Genera Plan- 
tarum, P. 466. | 
ANGUINEAL byperbola. See HyprRBOLA and CURVE. 
ANGUINEI verſus, in Poetry, thoſe which may be read 
backwards. 


Theſe are otherwiſe called recurrent verſes. Such, e. g. 
are, 

Optimum jus, lex amica, vox diſerta. 

Diſerta vox, amica lex, jus rfAtimum 

ANGUINUM vum, among Ancient H iters, denotes an 
extraordinary ſort of an egg, ſaid to be produced by the 
joint ſaliva of a cluſter of ſnakes; being toſſed up on 
high by the hiſs, and thus caught in the air by the 
druids. It was endued, they ſaid, with many marvellous 
virtues. 

ANGUIS, the sNAKXF, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
makes a diſtin and large genus of the order of ſer- 
pents, and claſs of amphibious animals; the character 
of which is, their having no feet, and a ſcaly body of a 
cylindric figure. See SNAKE. 

ANGvuis A/culapii. See COLUBER, 

ANGUIUM l/aptis, a name given to a ſuppoſed ſtone in 
Germany, which is of a cylindric figure, and has a ca- 
vity capable of admitting a finger, and of a yellow co- 
lour, with a great many variegations. The vulgar call 
it duchanech, and have an idle opinion of its having its 
origin in ſome manner from a ſerpent-ant. De Boot, 
who had ſeen many of them, declares them to be ſicti- 
tious, and made of glaſs tinged with two or three colours. 

ANGULAR, ſomething that relates to, or hath, angles. 

Angular objects at a diſtance appear round; the little in- 
equalities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtance than the 
bulk of the body. | 

ANGULAR motion is a compound kind of motion, wherein 

the moveable both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 

Such is the motion of the wheel of a coach, or other 

vehicle, 

Ihe phenomena, &c. of ſuch motion, ſee accounted for 

under the article RoTa Ari/totelica. 

ANGULAR, acute, ſection, ſee ACUTE, 

ANGULAR, capital, ſee Ca PIT AI. 

ANGULAR column, ſee COLUMN. 

ANGULAR niche. See NICHE. 

ANGULAR motion, in Aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the di- 

{tance between any two planets, revolving round any 

body as the common centre of their motion. 

The quantity of this motion is expreſſed by two right 

lines, drawn from the ſaid centre to the revolving bodies; 

which will open wider, and conſequently the angle 
will grow greater, as the revolving bodies part ſarther 
and farther from one another. 


ANGULARIS apud, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 


flow, and ſome others, to the muſcle of the ſhoulder ge- 
nerally called the LEVATO N 
ater-MELON, 


quity, a tunica, embroidered with little purple ſtuds, worn 
by the knights. 

The word is compounded of angu/{us, ſmall, and clavus, 
ſtud; becauſe thoſe ornaments were ſmaller in this gar- 
ment thau in the /aticlavia, which was worn by the ſe- 
nators. 


ANHALDIN, anhaldinum, an epithet given to various me- 


dicines, formerly kept as ſecrets in the family of Anhalt. 
Three of the molt celebrated medicines under this deno- 


mination are a corroſive, a water, and a ſpirit. 
The 


ANI 


The corroſtve, as deſcribed by Burgràve, is compounded 
of calcined antimony, ſublimate mercury, fal ammo- 
niac,. and calcined tartar, diſtilled and rectiſied. 

The deſcription of the Anhaltin water is given in the 
common diſpenſatories, and that of the ſpirit may be 
ſound in De Spina. 

ANHELITUS Ggnifies a ſhortneſs and thickneſs of breath 
as in an ASTHMA. Sce RESPIRATION, 

The word is Latin, formed of the verb anhels, I breathe 

. with difficulty. 

ANHIMA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
ſomewhat reſembling the crane-family, but not regularly 
of it. It is diſtinguiſhed in a very ſingular manner from ali 
other birds, having a long fingle horn on its head, in- 
ſerted a little above the origin of the beak, and ſtanding 
ſorwards, and a little bent downwards. This is of two 
or three fingers breadth long, and is lender and round, 
as if nicely turned, and is of a bony ſubſtance, and 
fine white colour ; and on the front of each wing it has 
two other ſuch horns growing from the ſubſtance of the 
bone, It is found about waters, and 1s a very vora- 
cious bird, but feeds only on vegetables. It is longer 
than a ſwan; and is of a mixed colour of black, grey. 
and white, with a very little yellow in ſome places. It 
is always ſeen male and female together; and the male is 
twice as large as the female, which is here deſcribed, 
and is larger than our ſwan. It makes a very loud noiſe, 
often repeating the notes, vyhu, h. Marcgrave's Hilt. 
Braſil. This, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of pa- 
lamadea. See SCREAMER, 

ANHINGA, in Ornithology, the name of a very elegant 
Braſilian water fowl. It is about the ſize of our common 
duck; its beak is ſtraight, very ſharpyg not thick, and 
about rhree fingers breadth long, and has all along the 
middle, as well above as below, long ſeries of hooked 
prickles all bending backwards; its head is ſmall, and 
its neck {lender and long, not leſs than a foot in length; 
its legs are ſhort, and its toes connected by a mem- 
brane, as in the cormorant and duck-kind ; its tail 1s 
ten fingers breadth long; its wings, when folded, reach 
not more than half the length of the tail ; its head and 
neck are yellowiſh, and covered with extremely ſoft vel- 
vet-like feathers its breaſt, belly, and thighs, are of a 
ſilvery white; the upper part of its back is brown 
ſpotted with yellow, and the reſt all black; it is com- 
mon on the Brafilian ſhores, and feeds on fiſh. Marc- 
grave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

ANHLOTE. in Law, a ſingle tribute or tax. The words 
anhlote, and anſcat, are mentioned in the laws of William 
the Conqueror; and their ſenſe is, that every one ſhould 
pay, — to the cuſtom of the country, his part 
and ſhare, as icot and lot, &c. Leg. W. I. cap. 64. 

ANHUIBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


call the SASSAFRAS tree, the wood of which is fo much 


uſed in medicine. 
ANHYDROS, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks, and from them copied by the Romans in the 
time of Pliny, to expreſs one of thoſe kinds of the 
STRKYCHNA, or night-thades, which, when taken inter- 
nally, cauſed madneſs. 
ANI, in Ormth.logy, the name of a Brafilian bird, ſomewhat 
allied to the PARROQUET kind. It is about the ſize of 
a thruſh, and is all over black. It is very common in 
the woods, but is not eaten. Marcrgave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
ANIL, in Natural Hiftery, the ſhrub from whoſe leaves 
and ſtalks inD1GO is prepared. It is alſo called N1L. 
For the method of preparing indigo from it, ſee INDI1- 
GO, | 
ANIMA, a soul; whether rational, ſenſitive, or vegeta- 
tive, 
The word is pure Latin, formed of auen, breath, 
AN1MA is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians to denote the prin- 
ciple of life in the body. 
In which ſenſe Willis calls the blood a bruta/is. 
ANIMA is alſo figuratively uſed by chemiſts for the volatile 
principles in bodies, whereby they ace capable of being 
raiſed by the fire. 
In which ſenſe we meet with anima jaſpidis, the ſoul of 
JASPER, &c. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 74. p. 2233. 


ANIMA is more particularly applied to ſimple medicines, 


artfully exalted by ſolution and extraction to a high de- 
greg of power. 
In which ſenſe, we meet with anima albes, anima rhabar- 
bari, anima veneris, &c 
Sometimes alſo it denotes medicines which are peculiarly 
ſalutary to particular parts of the body. Thus we meet 
with _ ; 
ANiMa articulorum, which is a denomination ſometimes 
given tO HER MODACTYLSz on account of their efficacy 
in diſorders of the joints. a 
ANIMA Hepatis, foul of the liver; a term applied by the 
chemiſts to the ſal martis, ſalt of iron or ſteel; on ac- 


ON 


count of its uſe in diſtempers of that part. 


ANI 


hy more uſually preſcribed under the name of ien 

tis, 

ANIMA pulmm-mum, uſed for cyorus, or ſaffron ; by r 
its ſuppoſed great uſe in difeaſes of the N re 

ANIMA mund, q. d. fcrl of the world, or of the unit ey / 
denotes a ceriain pure ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit dif. 
fuſed, according to many of the ancient philoſophers 
through the maſs of the world, informing, aQuatin 
and uniting the divers parts thereof into one great - 
ſect, organical, and vital body or animal. FN 
Plato treats at large of the Yuxn T% noc, in his Ti. 
mzeus z and is even ſuppoſed to be the author of the 
dogma; yet are 3 much at a loſs about his 
meaning. Ariſtotle, however, taking it in the common 
and obvious ſenſe, ſtrenouſſy oppoſes it. 
The modern Platoniſts explain their maſter's anima nundi 
by a certain univertal ethereal ſpirit, which in the hea. 
vens exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper nature; 
but on earth, pervading elementary bodies, and inti. 
mately mixed with all the minute atoms thereof, it af. 
ſumes ſome what of their nature, and becomes of a pe. 
culiar kind. So the poet: 


Syiritus intus alit, toteſque inſuſa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe cor pare miſcet. 


They add, that this anima mundi, which more immedi- 
ately reſides in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſeat 
moves and governs the heavens in ſuch manner, as that 
the heavens themſelves firſt received their exiſtence from 
the fecundity of the fame ſpirit : for that this anima, be- 
ing the primary ſource of life, every where breathed a 
ſpirit like itſelf, by virtue whereof various kind of things 
were framed conformable to the divine ideas. 

The notion of an anima mundi is rejected by moſt of the 
modern philoſophers z though M. du Hamel thinks 
without any great reaſon, ſince the generality of them 
admit ſomething very much like it. Thus the Peripa- 
tetics have recourſe to celeſtial influxes, in order to ac- 
count for the origin of forms, aud the ſecret powers of 
bodies. 

The Cartefians have their ſubtle matter, which anſwers 
to moſt of the uſes and intentions of Plato's anima mundi; 
being ſuppoſed to flow from the ſun, and the other hea- 
venly bodies, and to be diffuſed through all the parts of 
the world, to be the fource or principle of all motion, &e. 
Some later philoſophers in the place of theſe ſubſtitute 
fire; and others a ſubtle elaſtic ſpirit, or medium, diffuſed 
through all parts of ſpace. 

The principal thing objected, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
againſt Plato's doctrine of the anima mund!, is, that it 
mingles the Deity too much with the creatures; con- 
founds, in ſome meaſure, the workman with his work, 
making this, as it were, a part of that, and the ſeveral 
portions of the univerſe ſo many parts of the godhead. 
Yet is the ſame principle aſſerted by Seneca, Epiſt. 92. 
Totum hoc quo continemur, & unum eſt, & Deus, Et ſccii 
ejus ſumus, & membra—— 

Anima gemmarum, a term uſed by Beccher, and ſome others 
to expreſs that principle, to which the gems, and othcr 
beautiful ſtones, owe their colours. 

This anima lapidum is no more than the metalline ſulphur 
to which theſe ſtones and gems, naturally colourleſs, 
owe their tinges; and, like other metalline ſulphurs, it 
may be raiſed and cvaporated by fire. Beccher, Phyſ. Scot. 

ANIMA ſaturni, the ſoul of lead, a preparation of lead, ſerv- 
ing to many purpoſes in the enamel work. The method 
of making it is this : put litharge, powdered fine, into 
a glazed earthen veſſel, and pour diſtilled vinegar upon 
it to the height of four fingers ; let it ſtand till the vi- 
negar is of a white or milky hue : pour off this coloured 
vinegar, and put on freſh, and ſo do till the vinegar will 
no longer be coloured by the litharge ; then ſet theſe li- 
quors together in open glazed earthen veſlels, that the 
white powder may ſubſide, and the vinegar be poured of 
clear. This white ſubſtance is the arima ſaturni. Some- 
times this white matter will not precipitate without the 
addition of water; and ſometimes it is neceſſary to eva- 
porate the liquors ; but by that means, it is always pre- 
pared, Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 184. : 

ANIMADVERSION ſometimes ſigniſies correction; and 
ſometimes remarks or obſervations made on a book, &c. 
and ſometimes, a ſerious conſideration aud reflection on 
any ſubject, by the rules of criticiſm. 
The word is formed of animus, the mind; and adverte, J 

turn to. 

ANIMAL, a being, which, beſides the power of growing, 
| increaſing, and producing its like, which vegetables like- 
wiſe have, is farther endowed with ſenſation, and ſpon- 
taneous loco-motion. 

The word is derived from anime, ſoul, and literally de- 

notes ſomething endued with a foul. 

An animal, reſpect being only had to the body not the 

ſoul, may be defined, with Boerhaave, to be an m__— 

2 , 


| 


„ 


ANI 


matter of its nutriment by a part called the mouth ; whence 
it is conveyed into another called che inteſlines, into 
which it has roots implanted, whereby it draws in its 
nouriſhment, after the manner of plants. 

gome have defined animals from their loco- motion, as be- 
ing capable of 2 from place to place; and plants, 
from their ſticking faſt to the ſame ſubject: but on this 
principle, oyſters, muſcles, cockles, & c. would be al- 
moſt excluded from the claſs of animals, inaſmuch as 
they uſually adhere, or grow to rocks, &c. yet it is cer- 


' tain that thoſe creatures are real animals, as they have 


mouths and ſtomachs to take in their food, and lacteals 
and meſcnteric veins to receive it, and ſometimes can 
even move from place to place on occaſion, Indeed, 
muſcles ſeem an exception from the former definition : 
if, as it is ſaid, that anomalous creature breathes, and re- 
ceives its nouriſhment, not at the mouth, but by the 
anus; the part which we account its head, though with- 
out either eyes, ears, or tongue, or any other apparatus, 
ſave a hole, which we may call its mouth, is an im- 
moveable part; being faſtened to one of the ſhells, ſo 
that it cannot ſcek for food, but the ſood mult come to 
ſeek it. [his ſood is water, which, as the ſhells opens, 
enters in at the anus of the muſcle, which opens at the 
ſame time; aud paſſing thence into certain canals, be- 
tween the inner ſurface of the ſhell, and the outer ſur- 
face of the animal, is ſaid to be conveyed thence into its 
mouth, by a certain motion, which the animal can pro- 
duce at pleaſure. 

We may, therefore, with Dr. Tyſon, fix the criterion of 
an animal in a dudbus alimentulis, i. e. a gula, ſtomach, 
and inteſtines ; all which make but one continued canal. 
All animals, according to the moſt probable and received 
opinion, come from eggs, and are there incloſed, as it 
were, in epitome, till the ſeed of the male penetrate their 
covering, and ſtretch them ſo that they become ready for 
hatching. 

There then enters, into their veſſels, a chylous juice; 
which being puſhed forwards by the ſpirits, circulates 
through the whole habit of the little body, nouriſhes and 
dilates it by little and little, aud thus produces what we 
call gretuth. 

This circulation repeated ſeveral times, refines and at- 
tenuates the juices, ill at length they become of a red 
colour, and are converted into what we call Sed. This 
natural operation bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral 
chemical proceſſes, by which, in attenuating and diſ- 
ms oily or ſulphureous ſubſtances, they aſſume a red 
colour. 

The philoſophers comprehend man under the ſpecies 
of animals and define him a reaſonable animal; though 
among naturaliſts, &c. the term animal is uſually re- 
{trained to irrationals. 


Man, tays Liſter, is as very an animal as any quadruped . 


of them all; and moſt of his actions are reſolvable into 
inſtinct, notwithſtanding the principles which cuſtom 
and <ducation have ſuperinduced. 


ANIMALS are ordinarily divided into terreſtrial, aquatic, 


| 


— 


volatile, amphibious, inſetts, &c, 

Terreſtrial animals are either quadrupeds, or reptiles,— 
Quadrupeds have either the feet cloven, as the bullock ; 
or entire, as the horſe ; or divided into ſeveral toes or 
claws, as the dog, lion, &c. The other diviſions will be 
found under the words Frs, Bix p, &c. 

For a general account of the various kinds of animals, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's ſcheme : 


Animals are either, 


FSanguinerns, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe 


either by 
Lungs, have either | 
wo ventricles in the heart, and thoſe either 


iviparous, 8 
| U Aquatic, as the whale kind. See WHALE. 


Terreſtiial, as quadrupeds. 
Oviparous, as birds. : ca 


But one ventricle in the heart, as ſrogs, tortoiſes, and 
ſerpents. A of 


Gills, as all ſanguincous ges, except the whale-K ind. 
xſanguineous, or without blood, wbich maybe divided into 
reater z and thoſe either | 


Naked, 
| Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails. 


Aquatic, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c. 
Covered with a tegument, either 


I Cruſtaceous, as lobſters, and cray-fiſh. 
Tete, Ne oe z 5 ay 


| { Vuivalve, as limpets, 
| Brat, as Oyſters, muſcles, cockles, &c. 
1 urbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &c. 
Leſſer as inſects of Ml ets. 


ag Vor. I, Ne 18. 


|] they are 


ANI 


* body conbiſting of veſſels and juices, and taking in the Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are cithet 


Hoofed, which are either 
Whole-footed, or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs: 
Cloven-footed, baving the hoof divided into 
Two principal parts, called 5i/ulca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine. | 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud, divided into 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns : 
Beef-kind, 


Sheep-kind, 

Goat-kind, | |; 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous horns; 
as the deer kind. 
Four parts, or qradriſulca, as the rhinoceros and hip- 
popotamus. 
Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 

ut parts or toes, having no nails, as the camel 


kind. 
Many toes or claws, either 
Undivided, as the elephant. 
> Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes. 
Narrower and more pointed nails, which, in 
reſpect of their teeth, are divided into ſuch 
as have 
| Many fore-teeth or cutters in each jaw: 


The greater, which have 
4 ſhorter ſnout, and rounder head, as the cat-kind. 
A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 

The leſſer, the vermin or weazel kind. | 
Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which arc 
phytivorous, and are called the hare-kind. 

Some have objected to Ray's diviſion of animals, that all 

animals are ſanguineous, ſince all have a vital fluid cir- 

culating through veins and arteries, thouzh it be not of 

a red colour in all, the eſſential character of the blood 

lying not in its crimſon colour, but in its office: in 
| which view every fluid, by whoſe motion through veſ- 

ſels the life of an animal is ſuſtained, may be denominated 
BLOOD. 
But this is rather a diſpute about words than things. 
The celebrated Linnzus has diſttibuted animals into fix 
claſſes, viz. mammalia, aves, amphibia, piſces, inſecla, ver- 
mes, Fach claſs is divided into a certain number of or- 
ders, and each order is again ſubdivided into genera, or 
kinds, each of which contains a variety of ſpecies. The 
ſyſtem of this ingenious naturaliſt includes 354 kinds, 
and near 6000 known ſpecies. Syſtema Naturz. 

For particulars relating to animals, their numbers, ana- 

logous ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, &c. ſee CREATION, 

ARK, HEAD, NEck, Tail, Foor, Horn, Hoor, 

STORGE, INSTINCT, &c. 

ANIMALS conſiſt of ſolids, or firm parts, as fleſh, bones, 

membranes, &c. and fluids, as biood, &c. Of an in- 
termediate kind may perhaps be reckoned fat, &c. 
The ſolid are mere earth, bound together by ſome oily 
humour; and accocdingly they are reducible by fire into 
ſuch earth again. 
Thus a bone, being perfectly purged of all its moiſture 
by calcination, is found a mere earth, which the leaſt 
force will crumble into duſt, for want of the natural 
gluten : yet the ſame bone, by immerging it in water or 
oil, becomes firm and ſtrong again; and more fo in oil 
than in water. And thus cupels are made of animal 
earth, which will ſuſtain the utmoſt effect of fire. 

The fluid parts of: animals are the cruder as they are leſs 

diſtant from the lacteals, and abſorbent veſſels. Thus 

chyle is little elſe but a vegetable juice: but in its far- 
ther progreſs, it gradually lays aſide its vegetable cha- 

racters, till after a number of circulations it becomes a 

perfect animal juice under the denomination of blood, 

from whence the humours are all derived. 

Auimal ſubſtances have been diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of ve- 

getables ; ny circumſtances : the firſt, that when burnt 

ound perfectly inſipid; all animal ſalts being 
volatile, and flying off with heat: the contrary of which 
is found in vegetables, which conſtantly retain ſome fixed 
falt in all their aſhes, 

The ſecond, that no pure acid is contained in any ani- 

mal juice ; nor can any acid ſalt be extracted from the 

ſame : the contrary of which is found in all vegetables. 

See ACID. | 

| Yet are animals converted into their vegetable nature, by 

putrefaction. 


T ANIMALS, oviparous, See OviIPAROUS., 


ANIMALS, Yapacious. See RAPACIOUS, 

ANIMALS, generation of. See GENERATION. 

ANIMALS make the ſubject of that branch of natural hiſ- 
tory called Zoology, 

The ſtructure of animals, with their diſorders, remedies, 
Kc. make the ſubject of anatomy, medicine, &c. 
ANIMALS make the principal figures in heraldry ; both as 

bearings, and as ſupporters, &c. 
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A%1MAL is alſo uſed adjeCtively, to denote ſomething that 
belongs to, or partakes of, the natute of an animal body. 
Thus we fay animal food, animal cetonomy, &c. 

Moraliſts frequently oppoſe the animal patt, which is the 
ſenſible, fleſhy part of a man, to the rational part, which 
is the underſtanding. 

ANIMAL ations are hoſe peculiar to animals; or which 
belong to animals, as ſuch, | 
Such are SENSATION, and muſcular MOTION. 

ANIMAL flower, in Zoology, a name given by Mr. Griffith 

ugbes, to an animal, or zo-phyton, ſomewhat reſembling 
the flower of the marygold, but of a paler yellow. 
This name ſeems well adapted to the enimal; for its 
claws, or tentacles, being diſpoſed in regular circles, and 
tinged with a variety of bright lively colours, very nearly 
tepreſent the beautiful petals of ſome of our moſt ele- 
gantly fringed and radiated flowers ; ſuch as the carna- 
tion, marygold, and anemone, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. 
p. 110. 

AN1MAL functions, among Phyſicians, See FUNCTION. 

ANIMAL glue, ſee Grve. OR 

ANIMAL gadi, dii animales, in Mythology, thoſe into which 
human fouls are converted by means of certain religious 
ceremonies. : 

Labeo has written expreſly on the animal gods. 

ANIMAL beat. See HEAT. 

ANIMAL hunger, See HUNGER. 

ANIMAL liquors, —The common opinion is, that all the 
animal liquors, excepting chyle and milk, are of an alca- 
leſcent nature; but M. Queſnay, in his book Sur POec- 

nomie Animale, affirms, that our gelatinous liquors con- 
tain a very aceſcent ſalt, capable of reſiſting a heat of 
two bundred degrees. The proof of which, ſays he, of- 
fers itſelf daily to every one. Who is it that has not re- 

marked, that broth made with fleſh well freed'from fat, 

when corrupted, becomes as ſour as verjaice? The 

foundation on which M. Queſnay builds his doctrine 

concerning animal liquors, is the ſeparation of milk into 

— oily, cheeſy, and watery ſubſtances. Med. Ef. 
« in. | 

ANIMAL motion is the ſame with what we call muſcular mo- 
tion. 

It is divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, 
and ſpontaneous. 

AN1TMAL oveconomy, ſee Okcoxour. 

ANIMAL ei ſee Oil. 

ANIMAL ſecretion is the act whereby the divers juices of 
the body are ſecreted or ſeparated from the common 
maſs of blood, by means of the glands. See SECRE- 
TION, , . 

ANIMAL ſpirits are a fine ſubtile juice or humour in ani- 
mal bodies; ſuppoſed -by many to be the great initru- 
ment of muſcular motion, ſenſation, &c. 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſpirits into three kinds, viz. 
an mal, vital, and vegetative: but the moderns have re- 
duced them to one ſort, viz. animal; about the nature of 
which, and the matter whence they are formed, great 
diſpures haye ariſen among anatomiſts, though their very 
exiltence has never been fairly proved. 

In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, an. 1759, there is an ingenious memoir on this 
ſubject by M. Bertin. He undertakes to prove that the 
nervous fluid, or animal ſpirits, circulate ; that if they 
depart from the brain they return to it by the nerves. 
In ſhort, he propoſes to form the courſe of this fluid 
into a ſyſtem of circulation, leſs demonſtrable, indeed, 
to the ſenſes than that of the circulation of the blood, 
but in other treſpects, grounded on equally ſolid rea- 
ſons. | 

As it is hard to define what could never yet be brought 
under the judgment of our ſenſes, all that we ſhall here 
offer concerning them, is, that they muſt needs be ex- 
tremely ſubtile bodies, which eſcape all manner of exa- 


mination by the ſenſes, though ever ſo well affiſted; | 


and pervade the tracts of the nerves, which yet have no 
diſcovery of cavity or perforation ; nor could ever by 
any experiment be collected; yet are conſtantly moving 
in vaſt quantities, as they muſt of neceflity be, to per- 
form all thoſe mighty operations which are aſcribed to 
them. However, the antiquity of the opinion claims 
them ſome reverence. 

By the help of thefe ſpirits we are furniſhed with a vaſt 
number of precarious ſolutions of great phenomena ; and 
without them we muſt leave a great chaſm in the philoſo- 


ſophical hiſtory of animal bodies; but after all, the phe- | 


nomen that would in this caſe be unexplained, are, it 
may be, to us inexplicable. e | 
They are ſuppoſed to be ſeparated in the brain, from the 
ſubtileſt parts of the blood; and thence carried, by the 
nerves, to all the parts of the body, for the performance 
of all animal and vital functions. 


ANIMAL Vile ſabſiances, thoſe found buried in the earth 


ANIMAL ſubſlances, fermentalive quality of, See Fr MENT, 


ANtMAL ſyſtem imports the whole claſs of beings endowed 


ANIMAL is alſo ſometimes applied, in a figurative ſenſe, 


| ANIMALCULE, AntMALCULUM, .a diminutive of ani- 


Water animals. 


ANIMALCULES, vijſible, thoſe which may be diſcerned by 


ANIMAL ſubſtances comprehend all the component parts of 
animals, of what uſe or intention ſoever they may be. 
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at various depths, and embodied among various frata, 

Theſe are principally of four kinds: 1. Sea-ſhells. 2 

The teeth, bony palate, and bones of fiſhes. 3. The 

bones of land animals. And, 4. Complete fiſh, See 

Hail Boxts, Feſſile SHELLS, MARINE remains, and 
offile Ivokr. 


and FERMENTAT(ON, 


with animal life. hn 
In which ſenſe animal fy/kem amounts to the ſame with 
what chemiſts and others call the animal kingdom. e with 


to artificial — moral things. 

Hobbes conſiders government as a huge complex an; 
under the deset ihe of Zola pl I 
The reaſon of the appellation is founded on the anal 
between an animal and a political body. The ſovereica 
or legiflative power anſwers to the ſoul ; the magiſtrates 
to the limbs or members ; rewards and puniſhments are 
the nerves; riches, the ſtrength z counſellors, the facul. 
ty of memory; equity, reaſon ; ſedition, ſickneſs; civil 
war, death. 


mal ; expreſſing ſuch a minute creature as is either ſcarce 
or not at all diſeernible by the naked eye. q 
Such are thoſe numerous inſets which crowd the water 
in the ſummer months; changing it ſometimes of a 
deep or pale-red colour, ſometimes of a yellow, &c. 
Theſe often ſeem to be of the dump. kind, and the 
moſt common one is called by Swammerdam, pulex agua- 
ticus arboreſcens. The cauſe of their concourſe, at this 
time, Dr. Derham obſerves, is to perform their colt. 
He adds, that they afford a comfortable food to many 
he green ſcum, on the top of ſtagnant 
waters, is often nothing elſe but prodigious numbets of 
another ſmaller order of animalcules ; which, in all pro- 
bability, ſerve tor food to the pulices aguatice. 
The M1croscC'PE diſcovers legions of animalcules in moſt 
liquors, as water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew, &c. In 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have obſervations of 
the animalcules in rain water, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, 
infuſions of pepper, bay berries, oats, barley, wheat, &c. 
The human ſeed has been obſerved by divers authors to 
contain great numbers of animalcules. 

Thoſe who have made the moſt minute reſcarches, and 
the moſt accurate enquiries, into the natures of the ſe- 
veral objects ſubjected to their ſenſes, have ſound, that 
the ſubſtances upon which they employed their curioſity, 
were often quite different from what at firſt view they 
appeared to be. Thus for inſtance, the whole earth 
has been found repleniſhed with an inexhauſtible ſtore 
of what we ſhould leaſt of all ſuſpect: that is, an in- 
finite number of animalcules floating in the air we breathe, 
ſporting in the fluids we drink, or adhering to the ſe- 
veral objects we ſee and handle, The conjectures and 
hypotheſes relating to the production, generation, ſtrue- 
ture and uſes of theſe animalcules, have been as various 
as were ever contrived by caprice, or embraced by cre- 
dulity. Not to bewilder ourſelves, however, in theſe 
labyrinths, bat to confine our afferiions to actual diſco» 
veries; by the aſliſtance of the M1icroscoPe we not 
only perceive that ſuch animalcules exiſt, but are allo 
enabled, in ſome degree, to determine their ſhapes, and 
various peculiarities of their motion. 

The contemplation of animalcules, has made the ideas of 
infinitely ſmall bodies extremely familiar to us. A mite 
was anciently thought the limit of littleneſs; but we are 
not now ſurpriſed to be teld of animals twenty-ſeven 
millions of times ſmaller than a mite. 
Minute animals are ſound proportionably much ſtronger, 
more active and vivacious than large ones. The ſpring 
of a flea in its , how vaſtly does it out-ſtrip any 
thing greater animals are capable of? A mite, how 
vaſtly faſter does it run than a race borſe? M. de! Iſle 
has given the computation of the velocity of a little 
creature ſcarce viſible by its ſmallneſs, which he found 
to run three inches in half a ſecond ; ſuppoſing now its 
feet to be the fifteenth part of a line, it muſt make 500 
ſteps in the ſpace of three inches ; that is, it muſt ſhift 
its legs 500 times in a ſecond, or in the ordinary pulſa- 
tion of an artery, Hiſt. Acad. Stienc. 1711. p. 23. 
Dr. Hill, in his Hiſtory of Animals, has arranged an- 
malcules under three claſſes: 1. Such as have no tails, 
nor any viſible limbs. 2. Thoſe which have tails, but 
no viſible limbs, And, 3. Thoſe which have viſible 
limbs: and each claſs is fbaivided into ſeveral diſtin 
genera, Hiſt. Anim, p. 1, &c. 
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the naked eye. | 

Such, e. gr. are mites, divers ſpecies of inſets, reptiles, 

and other vermin, | 
AN1MAL*® 


ANI 


 AxtiiatcoiEs, e. Naturaliſts ſippoſe another [þe- 


cies or order of inviſible animalcules, viz. ſuch as 4 
the cognizance even of the beſt microſcopes, and give 
many probable conjectures in relation to them. Reaſon 
and analogy give ſome ſupport to the exiſtence of infinite 
imperceptib:e animalcules, 
The naked eye, ſome ſay, takes in from the elephant to 
the mite ; but there commences a new order reſerved 
only for the microſcope, which comprehends all theſe 
from the mite, to thoſe twenty-ſeven millions of times 
ſmaller; and this order cannot be yet ſaid to be ex- 
hauſted, if the microſcope be not arrived at its laſt per- 
fetion. 
AXIMALCULES, microſcopical, thoſe only diſcoverable by the 
belp of a large magnifier. Theſe, according to ſome, 
come under the denomination of zxvi/ible animalcules. 
The exceſſive minuteneſs of theſe animalcules conceals 
them from the human eye unarmed. One of the won- 
ders of the modern philoſophy is, to have invented 
means for bringing creatures, to us ſo imperceptible, 
under our cognizance and inſpection. An object a thou- 
ſand times too little to be able to affect our ſenſe, ſhould 
ſeem to have been very ſafe. Yet we have extended our 
views over animals, to whom theſe would be moun- 
tains, In reality, moſt of our microſcopical animalcules 
are of ſo ſmall a magnitude, that through a lens, whoſe 
focal diſtance is the tenth part of an inch, they only ap- 
pear as ſo many points; that is their parts cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed, ſo that they appear from the vertex of that 
lens under an angle not exceeding a minute. If we 
inveſtigate the magnitude of ſuch an object, it will be 
found nearly equal to rue of an inch long. Sup- 
oſing therefore theſe animalcules of a cubic figure, that 
1s, of the ſame length, breadth, and thickneſs, their 
magnitude would be expteſſed by the cube of the fraction 
TEES that is, by the number rere Fan oo 607» 
that is, fo many parts of a ſquare inch is each animalcule 
equal to. It is ſtrictly true of theſe anmalcules, that 
many thouſands of them may dance on the point of a 
ſmall needle. 
There are in ſome liquors animalcules ſo ſmall, that upon 
calculation the whole magnitude of the earth is not found 
large enough to be a third proportional to theſe minute 
floating animals, and the whales in the ocean, 
With regard to their ſtructure and ceconomy, animalcules 
are found of divers ſorts ; ſome formed like fiſh, others 
reptile, others hexapedal, ſome horned, &c. In ſeveral 
kinds however ſmall, it is eaſy to diſcover the form of 
their mouths, their proboſcides, horns, &c. the mgtions; 
of their hearts, lungs, and other parts. . 
Every animalcule being an organized body, how delicate 
and ſubtle muſt the parts be, that are neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute it, and to preſerve its vital actions It is hard to 
conceive, how, in ſo narrow a compaſls, there ſhould be 
contained a heart to be the ſountain of life, muſcles ne- 
ceſſary to its motions, zlands for the ſecretion of its 
fluids, ſtomach and 2 to digeſt its food, and other 
innumerable members, without which an animalcule can- 
not ſubſiſt. But ſince every one of theſe members is 
alſo an organical body, they muſt likewiſe have parts ne- 
ceſſary to their actions. For they conſiſt of fibres, mem- 
ranes, coats, veins, arteries, nerves, and an almoſt in- 
finite number of fine tubes like thoſe, whoſe ſmallneſs 
ſeems to exceed all efforts of imagination. But thece 
are ſome parts that ought always an, infinitely leſs than 
theſe, as the fluids that flow along theſe fine tubes, the 
blood, lymph, and animal ſpirits, whoſe ſubtilty, even in 
large animals, is incredible. | 
Leewenhoeck calculates that a thouſand millions of ani- 
malcula, which are diſcovered in common water, are not 
altogether ſo large as a common grain of ſand. This 
author, upon examining the male ſperm of various ani- 
mals, diſcovered in many infinite numbers of anima!- 
culg, not larger than thoſe above mentioned. In the milt 
of a ſingle cod-fiſh, there are more animals than there 
are men upon the whole earth; and yet 2 grain of. fand 
is bigger than four millions of them. The white mat- 
ter alſo, which ſticks to the teeth, abounds with animal- 
cules of various figures, to which vinegar is fatal; and it 
is known that vinegar contains animalcules in the ſhape of 
cels, In ſhort, according to this author, there is ſcarce 
any thing which cortupts, without producing animalcules. 
Animalcu'a are ſaid to be the cauſe of various diſorders. 
The itch, from ſeveral experiments, is affirmed to be a 
diſorder ariſing from the irritation of a ſpecies of ani- 
malcula found in the 2 of that ailment; whence 
the communication of it by contact from one to another 
is eaſily conceived, as alſo the reaſon of the cure being 
effected by cutaneous applications. On this foundation 
ſome have attributed the ſmall-pox and meaſles, and in- 
feftious diſeaſes : others the epilepſy, &c, to animalcules, 
Langius goes farther, and pretends to reduce all diſeaſes 
uu general to the ſame principle. A late writer at Pa- 


tis, who affumed the title of in Engliſh phyſiciati; ha 
done more. He not only accounts for all diſeaſes, but 
for the operations. of all medicines, from the hypotheſis 
of animalcules, He has peculiar animals for every diſ- 
caſe : ſcorbutic animalcules, podagrical animaleulrs, vario- 
lous animalcules, Sc. all at hib ſervice. Journ. des Sgav- 
tom. Ixxxil. p. 535. &c. 

But as moſt diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, have laid 4 
foundation for the warm imaginations of ſome men to 
form viſionary theories, to the great prejudice of real 
knowledge: ſo thoſe relating to animalcnla have been 


drawn in, however improperly, to ſupport the moſt 
whimſical and chimetical ſyſtems. 
See a variety of microſcopical objects, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, delineated in table, Micreſcepica! Objects 
and Diſcover igs. 

ANIMATE, Av#1MATED, ſomething endued with life, ot 
a living ſoul. 


In mechanics, animate power is uſed to denote a man, or 


” 9 . * 


clude brutes themſelves, 
Some of the philoſophers have held all nature to be ani 
mated; that the ſun, the earth, the planets, rivers, trees, 
ſtones, &c. are ſo many animals; others, that the whole 
ſyſtem is only one huge animal, informed with a ſoul, oc 
anima mundi. Plato, in Timzo. Morhoff. Polyh. Phil. 
lib. ii. p. i. Cap. 11. 

ANIMATED hor ſe hairs, See HossE hairs. 

ANIMATED is alſo uſed to denote a thing impregnated 
with vermio or ANIMALCULES. 
In this ſenſe the whole earth may ſeem to be animated; 
ſince in every part of it we meet with an infinite num- 
ber of animals, either viſible or inviſible ; they are found 
in air, water, earth, plants, and even in the hardeſt 
ſtones : and there is perhaps no animal known, which 
does not breed numbers of others in the different parts 
of its body. | | 

ANIMATED mercury, among Chemiſts, ſignifies quickſilver, 
impregnated with ſome ſubtle and ſpirituous particles, 
ſo as to render it Capable of growing hot when mingled 
with gold. | 


ANIMATED needle, a needle touched with the load-ſtone, or 
MAGNET, 


ANIMATION, fignifies the informing of an animal body 
with a ſoul. 
Thus the fta of the womb is ſaid to come to its am- 


mation, when it begins to act as a true animal: or after 
the female that bears it is quick, as the common way of 
expreſſion is. a 
The learned are not agreed about the time when the fe- 
male becomes quick; ſome compute it at forty days after 
conception; others fix it about the middle of the term of 
GESTATION, | 
T. Fienus Gardinius, Verde, Fort. Licetus, F. de Bon- 
nonia, have written expreſly on the animation of the 
FOETUS; Fr. Zanellis on the animation of the 88 U. 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed by ſome mechanical philoſophers, 
for the act of ſoliciting the deſcent of a body ſo as. give 
it continually new degrees of ACCELERATION, 8 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed by Alchemiſis for the operation of 
fermenting a white foliated earth, with a kind of philo- 
ſophical or celeſtial water or ſulphur. 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed in a moral or figurative ſenſe, for 
the act of giving life and force to a diſcourſe, or the like. 
AN1MNAT1ON is alſo uſed by hermetic philoſophers, to denote 
a certain ſtate of perfection to which a body is brought 
by ſome appropriate proceſs, in virtue whereof it becomes 
capable of producing ſome extraordinary 2. 
ANIME, Ax IuE & cancamum, in Pharmacy, a kind of re- 
fin, whereof there are two kinds, the weſtern, and eafterh. 
This refin is the produce of an American tree, of which 
we have no certain account. 
The we/iern flows from an inciſion of a tree in New 
Spain, called courbaril ; it is tranſparent, and of a colour 
like that of frankincenſe ; its ſmell is very agreeable, and 
it eaſily conſumes in the fire. 
The eaſtern gum anims is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; 
the firſt is White; the ſecond blackich, in ſmell like 
myrrh : the-thicd pale, reſinous, and dry. 
Anime, according to Neumann, is a reſin totally ſoluble. 
in ſpirit of wine. It is called improperly gum anime. 
Other authors mention two ſubſtances, to which this 
name is given, one of which is brought from India, and 
is reſinous; the other is brought from Braſil, and is ſimi- 
lar in appearance and inſolubility in ſpirit of wine, or 
in water, to the ſubitance called gum copal. All the 
anime which is to be found in ſhops of druggiſt is of 
this latter kind; and if it does not proceed from the 


ſame tree as gum copal, is ſearcely diſtinguiſhable ow — 
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ANI 


The ſmall tears are the pureſt ; it has little taſte, bat an 
agreeable ſmell; it eaſily breaks between the teeth; but 
it chewed for tome time it ſoftens, and becomes adhe- 
five. Laid on red-hot iron, it melts immediately, catches 
flame, and burns quickly away, leaving a little white 


aſhes. In our ſhops we have only the American forts of 


this reſin. 

The beſt gum anime ought to be white, dry, friable, 

clean, of a good ſmell, that ſoon conſumes when thrown 

into the fire; and that contains a great deal of oil and 
eſſential ſalt. | 

It is proper to diſcuſs, to ſoften and diſſipate cold hu- 

mours, and is therefore good for the head-ach ; to 

ſtrengthen the brain they apply it to the top of the head, 
and perfume night-caps with it: it is alſo uſed for cleanſ- 
ing and cicatriſing wounds. 

Its principal uſe in medicine is external; in cold, pain- 

ful; rheumatic, flatulent affections bf the head, nerves, 

and joints: palſies, contractions, relaxations, contuſiont, 

&e; It is an ingredient in plaſters and cerates, for 

theſe purpoſes, | 

IME, in Heraldry, is where the eyes, &c. of a rapa- 

cious creiture are borne of a different colour from the reſt 

of the creature. 

The French fay anime, the Engliſh incenſed, the Latins 

incenſus, of ſuch or ſuch a colour, 

ANIMELLA, the glands under the ears, 8&c. called alſo 
lafticineas | 

ANIMETTA, in Ecclgſaſtical Nyiters, denotes the pall or 
cloth wherewith the cup is covered in the euchariſt, 

ANIMI deliguium. See LiFOTHYMIA and SWOONING, 

ANINGA, in C:mmerce, a root growing in the Caribbee 
iſlands, of uſe in the refinement of ſugar. 

The decoction of this root is found a more certain, as 
well as more innocent means of clarifying. ſugar, than 
ſublimate and arſenic uſed for this purpoſe, before the 
diſcovery of the aninga. 

ANISATUM, a name given to ANISE-SEED water. 

ANJOU cabbage, in Bytany. See CABBAGE. 

ANISCALPTOR, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
LATISSIMUS do: ft, 

ANISE-SEED, a medicinal ſeed, produced by an umbel- 
liferous plant of the ſame name, common in ſome gar- 
dens, of the pentandria digynia claſs. 

The outer thin ſkin of the ſeeds of this plant contains 
an eſſential oil; and the kernel itſelf contains an in- 
odorous expreſſible oil. It can only operate as a mere 


A 


reſinous ſubſtance, and may therefore be, not improperly, 


ſupplied by cheaper reſins. Neumann, p. 397. 
The plant which produces it, is a ſpecies of pimpinella, 
or Burnet BAXIFRAGE. It is a ſmall tender plant, pro- 
ducing one ſtalk, ſeldom ariſing above two feet high. 
It flowers and ſeeds in July, the root dying every year 
aſter it has yielded ſeed. It is cultivated in Germany ; 
but the beſt feed, which is a ſmaller ſort, comes from 

Spain. The ſeed only is uſed, being one of the four 
greater hot ſeeds. | 
Aniſe-ſeed is carminative, expelling wind out of the 
ſtomach and bowels, both given at the mouth, and in 
clyſters regu 
It is frequently put into children's victuals for the gripes 
and wind. It is very uſeful againſt cold affections of 
the lungs, diſſiculty of breathing, and aſthma. Some 
commend it much to be taken c uently by nurſes to 
increaſe their milk. It is often uſed as a corrector of 
the ſtranger.purgative medicines. The oil diſtilled from 
the ſeed is uſed tor the ſame purpoſes; and is often ap- 
plied outwardly in carminative and anodyne liniments 
1 for the pleuriſy, and other pains in the 

de. | | 

AN1ISE-SEED, ftarry, aniſum ſiellatum, is a ſeed brought 
chiefly from Tartary ; thus called from the affinity it 
bears in ſmell to the common aniſe- ſeed, and the ſtar-like 
figure of its capſula ſeminalis. 
It was ficſt brought into Europe from the Philippine 
illands by an Engliſh mariner, named Thomas Candy, 
in his return from a voyage round the world in the year 
17601.— The natives call it damor and zingi; the Eu- 
ropeans ſometimes FOENICULUM Sinen/e, or Chineſe 
FENNEL; botaniſts, AN Is UM Indicum, ANIS UM peregri- 
num, ANISUM exoticam Philippinarum inſularum, CAR“ 
-DAMOMUM Siberienſe, BADI ANUM, &c. 
Its virtues are of the ſame kind with thoſe of the com- 
mon aniſe-ſeed, only that it is ſweeter, more grateful, pe- 
-Netrating, and aromatic. It is reputed a general cordial 
and ſtrengthener. 
The Chineſe-uſe it in the preparation of their tea; and 
after their example the Dutch alſo uſe it in this liquor, 
pretending it makes it more pleaſant. . 

The wood is alſo imported into Europe, where it is em- 

ployed in works of marquetry and moſaic. It is alſo 

called AN11., 

In diſt;lling the aniſe-ſeed forth oil, there is procured a 
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limpid water, called aniſe-ſeed water; which bas much 
the ſame virtues with the oil, 

See Neumann's chemical hiſtory of theſe plants, and his 
account of their chemical differences from each other 
and of the peculiarities of the eſſential oil of aniſe-ſeed:, "a 
his Works, p. 393, & ſeq. | 

ANKER. Axcnor, a liquid meaſure chiefly uſed at Am. 
ſterdam, &c. 

The anker is the fourth part of the awn, and contains two 
ſiekans; each „elan conſiſts of ſixteen mengles; the mengle 
being equal to two Paris pints. 

ANNALEL in ſome Middl: Age IT riters, denotes a day held 
every year in commemoration of the dead. 

In which ſenſe annale amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called anniverſarium. 

ANNALE is more particularly applied to the maſſes cele- 
brated during the ſpace of a year for the dead. 

ANNALIS adio, in the Civil Law, denotes an aQion 
which may be put in practice any time within the year, 
In the like ſenſe we meet with annale decretum, or uega- 
tum, annalis reſciſio, &c. 

ANN ALIS clavus, in Raman Antiquity, the nail which the 
pretor, conſul, or dictator, fixed every year in the wall 
of Jupiter's temple, 6n the ides of September, to ſhew 
the zra or number of years from the building of Rome, 
This cuſtom was afterwards changed, and the years were 
reckoned by the consuts. 

AnNAL1s exceptio, a kind of privilege anciently granted the 
people of Italy, that whoever had made a contract could 
not be compelled to the performance, or payment of 
what had been agreed on within the year. me extend 
this privilege ſo as to render it ſtill more grievous, by 
computing the year excluſive of all holidays. 

AMNNALES libri, in the Civil Law, denotes book wherein 
the acts, and proceedings of a whole year, were con- 
tained. 

In which ſenſe aas ſtand oppoſed to ſemrfires libri, 
wherein the aQts and conſtitutions of fix months were 
contained. 

ANNALES bacnl;, denote a kind of wooden almanacs uſed 

among our anceſtors, called alſo runſto:#s or clegs. 

ANNALES, in Midale Age IFriters, denote yearlings, or 

young cattle of a year old, or under two. 

ANNALES alſo denote a kind of rent, or annual rere— 

nue. 

ANNALS, an hiſtorical account of the affairs of a ſtate, 

digeſted in the order of years. 

The difference between annals and hiftory is variouſly aſ- 

ſigned by various authors, Some ſay that hi/tory is pro- 

perly a recital of things which the author has ſeen, or 
been a by-ſtander to. What they build upon is, the 
etymology of the word; hiſtory, in the Greek, bgnifying 
the knowledge of things preſent, and, in effect, irogcw 
properly ſignifies to ſce. On the contrary, annals, tay 
they, relate to the tranſactions of others, and ſuch as the 

writer never ſaw. : 5 

Of this opinion the great ai, Tacitus himſelf, ſeems 

to have been; becauſe the firſt part of his work, which 

treats of former times, he calls annals; but when he 
comes down to his own times, he changes his title, and 
calls it h:/tory. | 

According to Sempronius Aſellio, annals are a bare re- 

lation of what paſſes each year; whereas hi/lory relates 

not only to the tranſactions themfelves, but alſo the 
cauſes, motives, and ſprings of them. The annali/ts 
merely ſtates his ſacts, but the hiſtorian reafons and de- 

ſcants on them. 15 

Of this laſt opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when ſpeaking 

of annaliſis, he ſays, Unam dicendi laudem putant / 

brevitatem, non ex natores rerum, ſed tantum narratores- 

He adds, that hi/tory, in its original, was the compolition 

of annals, 

Cicero relates the origin of annals : to preſerve the me- 

mory of tranſactions, the pontifex maximus, ſays he, wrote 

what paſſed each year; and expoſed it on a table, in his 
own houſe, where every one was at liberty to read it. — 

This they called annales maxim: ; and this cuſtom was 

kept up till the year of Rome 620. 

Annales maxim: conſiſted of eighty books, They were 

2 of them deſtroyed in the burning of the city by the 
auls. 

The like annals were kept from the earlieſt ages by the 

Egyptians, Babylonians, Perſians, Chaldeans, &c. f 

Several other writers, in imitation of theſe, adopted this 

ſimple and naked way of relating fact: and were hence 

denominated annali/}s,—Such were Cato, Pictor, Pilo, 

Antipater, &c, 

The Annals of Grotius is a book finely written, and con- 

tains excellent materiale. He is not ſo particular as 

Strada, but more profound, and comes much nearer to 

Tacitus. 

ANNATES, AN N Ar, in Ecclefiaſtical IM iters, denotes a 


year's income, due anciently to the pope upon the * 
ä 0 


MS 


\ NN 
of ay biſhop; abbot, or piriſh-prieſt 3 and to be paid by 
his ſucceſſor. f 
Aunates are alſo called from the Latin annus, year, be- 
raufe their rate is after the value of one year's purchaſe. 
Annates are the ſame with what of later days are called 
primitie, or firſt fruits with this only difference, that 
firſt-fruits with us ate paid to the king. 7 
The invention of annates is aſcribed by a late writer, to 
Anthonin biſhop of Epheſus, who exatted from all bi- 
ſhops conſecrated by him, a ſum proportionate to the an- 
noal revenues of their ſees. The council of Epheſus, 
held in 400, condemned this exaction, but not till An- 
thonin was dead. It was long after that annates got foot- 
ine in the weſtern church. The time when they were 
&rſt introduced is very obſcure; ſome refer it to the pon- 
tificate of Alexander IV. others to that of John XXII. 
who, in the firſt year of his papacy, obtained a year's reve- 
nue of all the cathedral benefices. Clement V. is ſaid to 
have been the firſt pope who impoſed annates on England. 
In 1399, during the ſchiſm of the antipopes, Benedict 
IX. exaQted a year's revenue of all the archbiſhopricks, 
bithopricks, and abbies. But in the time of theſe popes, 
the annat-s were not fixed; and the clergy often refuſed 
to pay them. 'There were even popes who condemned 
aunates; and the ſeculir princes frequently objected to 
the payment of them, forbidding any money to be car- 
ried out of their dominions on this account, 

' Nic, de Clemangis, A. Maſſa, Galleſius, Campegius, 
and Fernandus Cordubenſis, have written expreſly con- 
cerning annales. 

Matthew Paris, in his Hiſtory of England, for the year 
746, relates, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in vir- 
tue of a grant or conceſſion of the pope, received annates 
of all the benefices that became vacant in England. Be- 
fore this time, among the laws of king Ina, who began 
his reign in the year 712, there is an order for the pay- 
ment of them. But in aſter-times, the holy ſee thought 
fit to take theſe away from the biſhops and archbiſhops, 
and appropriate them to themſelves: and from the 
popes the parliament under Henry VIII. took them, and 
gave them to the crown. 25 H. VIII. cap. 20, Finally, 
queen Anne reſtored them to the church, by appropriat- 
ing them to the augmentation of poor livings. 

ANNEALING, or, as it is propularly called, nealing, ſee 
N EALING. 

ANNEXATION, in a legal ſenſe, the act of joining or 
uniting ſome leſs conſiderable thing to a greater. 

ANNEXED, ſomething joined to, or dependent on another. 
Thus we fay, ſuch a farm, ſuch an advowſon, is annexed 
to ſuch a ſee, ſuch a manor, &c. Charles VIIL. in the 
vear 1486, annexed Provence to the crown of France. 

ANNIENTED, or rather ANIENTED, a term ſometimes 
uſed in law-books, in the ſenſe of fruſtrated, or an- 
nulled. : 
It is formed of the verb anneanter, to bring to nothing, or 
to annihilate, 

ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing a ſubſtance into no- 
thing; orof totally deſtroying and taking away itsexiſtence. 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and nil, nothing, 
Annihilation ſtands oppoſed to creation : the one ſuppoſes 
ſomething made out of nothing, the other ſomething re- 
duced to nothing. | 
All annihilation muſt be metaphyſical or ſupernatural : 
bodies naturally admit of changes and alterations in their 
form, but not of annihilation. 

The ancient philoſophers in effect denied all annihilatiov 
as well as creation, reſolving all the changes in the world 
into new modifications, without ſuppoſing the production 
of any thing new, or deſtruCtion of the old. 

By daily experience they ſaw compounds diſſolved, and in 
their diſſolution nothing periſhed but their union or con- 
nection of parts : when in death the body or ſoul were 
ſeparated, the man they held was gone, but the ſpirit re- 
mained in its original, the great ſoul of the world, and the 
body in its earth from whence it came; theſe were again 
wrought by nature into new compoſitions; and entered 
new ſtates of being, which had no relation to the former. 
According to ſome, nothing is ſo dithcult as annihilation; 
it requires the infmite power of the Creator to effect it; 
ſome go farther, and ſeem to put it out of the power of 
God himſelf. According to others, nothing is ſo eaſy; 
exiſtence is a ſtate of violence; all things are continu- 
ally endeavouring to return to their primitive nothing; 
it requires no power at all: nay, what is more, it requires 
an'infinize power to prevent it. 

The Talapoins hold it the ſupreme degree of happineſs 

to have the ſoul totally ee, and freed from the 
burden and ſlavery of tranſmigrations. | 

Some Chriſtians maintain, that God will annibi/ate the 
fouls of the damned, after a certain term of puniſhment ; 
and this annihilation, they ſay, is the ſecond death. Ire- 
nzus, according to M. du Pin, was of this opinion. 

ANNIMILATION is alſo uſed, in Political Arithmetic : 
Vor. I. Ne 18. 
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thus, | 


ANN 


when the capital ſtock of any public ſund is reduced; fo 
much as is reduced is ſaid to be annihilated. | 

ANNI nubiles, among Law Writers, the legal age at which 
a maid becomes fit for marriage; which is at twelve 
years, RE 

ANNIS communibus. See Co uMuxtzus. 

ANNISEED. Sce Axis E-sEED. | 

ANNIVERSARY, is properly the yearly return of any re- 
markable day ; anciently alſo called a year-doy, or mind- 
day, that is, a memorial-day. 

The word is formed from annus and verto, on account of 
its returning every year. | 
ANNIVERSARY days, dies anniverſarii, among our anceſtors, 
more particularly denote thoſe days wherein the martyt- 
doms of the ſaints were yearly celebrated in the church 
as alſo days whereon, at every year's end, men were 
wont to pray for the ſouls of their deceaſ:d friends,— 
* dies ideo repetitur defunqtis, quoniam neſcimus 
qualiter eorum cauſa habeatur in alia vita. This was the 

reaſon given by Alcuinus in his Divine Offices. 

ANNIVERSARY winds, are thoſe which blow conſtantly at 
certain ſeaſons of the year. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called Eteſian winds : ſuch are the 
TRADE winds and MONSOONS, 

ANNIVERSARY is more particularly uſed for the annale, or 
maſs, rehearſed daily for the ſpace of a year alter a pet- 
ſon's death. | 

ANNO Domini, q. d. in the year of our Lord; the com- 
putation of time from the EPYOCHA of the incarnation of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

ANNOISANCE, in Law. See Nusaxce. 

ANNOMINATION, annominatio, in Rhetoric, the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called PaRoNomMas1Aa, 

ANNONA, in Botany. See Cuſtard APPLE, 

ANNONA, in Ancient Mriters, denotes victuals or proviſion 
of corn for a year. 

ANNONA civilis, the corn with which the granaries of cities 

- were filled every year, for the ſubſiſtence of the citizens. 

ANNONA militaris, the corn and other proviſion laid up in 
the magazines, for the ſubſiſtence of an army during the 
campaign, 

In ancient writers we alſo meet with the phraſes /ingulz 
annone, bine annonæ, terne annome; with regard 10 
which Salmaſius lays down this rule, that when annona 
occurs in the ſingular number, it includes not only corn, 
but fleſh, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries; whereas; 
when it is uſed in the plural number, it imports bread 
alone. Aquinus is not contented with this rule, but in- 
ſtead of it advances another, viz. that annona in the 
ſingular number includes all kinds of proviſions ; and, in 
the plural, imports ſo many rations or pittances of bread, 
fleſh, and the like, diſtiibuted to ſo many men. 

In this ſenſe, ſoldiers are ſometimes ſaid to have riſen to 
the benefit of five or more annone, that is, were entitled 
to ſo many rations. The emperors Arcadius and Hono- 
rius took great pains to reduce this profuſion. Hence we 
read of annone prefettus, or curator, who ſuperintended 
the ſale of corn; annone ſiructor, who managed the mi- 
litary proviſions; annonarius, an officer appointed to diſ- 
tribute proviſious to the ſoldiers; and annonarii, denoting 
monopoliſts. 

ANNONAGE, annonagium, a tax on corn. 

ANNONAGE is much the ſame with /frumentage. 

ANNOTATION, a ſuceinct commentary, or mark on a 
book, or writing; in order to clear up ſome paſſages, or 
to draw ſome induction, or conſequence from it. 

The word is formed of ad, and nota, note. 

ANNOTATION, in Medicine, denotes the very beginning of 
of a febrile paroxyſm, when the patient grows chill, ſnud- 
ders, yawns, is drowſy, and the like. 

It is alſo uſed for a ſymptom peculiar to heRic fevers, when 
the patient, an hour or two after eating, finds himſelf 
hot, his pulſe quickened, &c. without any ſhuddering. 

ANNOTATION, in the Civil Law, denotes a kind of reſcript 
or grant of the emperor, ſigned with his own hand. But 
this annotation differed from a mere reſcript, and a prag- 
matic ſanQion, 

It took its name from the note or ſubſcription at the bot- 
tom, which was in red letters. 

ANNOTTO, in Commerce, a kind of red dye, brought 
from the Weſt Indies. This is otherwiſe denominated 
anate and attole. 

It is procured from a red flower, produced by a ſhrub, 
which grows ſeven or eight feet bigh. This flower be- 
ing thrown into tubs and ciſterns, for the purpoſe, is 
treated much after the manner of INDIGO; and the red 
maſs is extracted by this infuſion and fermentation from 
the pellicles of the tree. 
The annotto is now only prepared by the Spaniards. The 
Engliſh had formerly a manufacture at St. Angelo, now 
ruined. The drug is preferred 0 the dyers to indigo, 
and ſold one fourth deater. The double Glouceſter 
cheeſe is coloured with this dye, not wich marygolds. 
3G Dk. To 
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To water it gives only a pale brownfſh yellow colour, 
and js very little ſoluble to that liquid. It readily diſ- 
ſolves in ſpirit of wine, and gives a bright orange co- 
- four; hence it is uſeful as an ingredient in varniſhes and 
lacquers. Wool and ſilk, boiled in a ſolution of it by 
alkaline ſalts in water, acquires a deep, but not a dur- 
able orange dye; for though it is not changed by alum 
or acids, it is diſcharged by ſoaps, and deſtroyed by ex- 
poſure to the air. It is ſaid to be an antidote to the poi- 
ſonous juice of mannihot, or caſſada. 
See more of this artificial preparation, and the manner 
of making it, in Dr. Lewis's Commercium Phil: Tech. 
p. 224, Rc. or Neumann's Works, p. 433, &c. 
ANNUAL, ſomething which returns every year, or cloſes 
at the end of the year. 
Thus we ſay, an annual, or yearly feaſt, office, commiſ- 
fon, rent, revenue, income, 8c. 
The annual motion of the earth, ſee proved under EARTH, 
ANNUAL is ſometimes uſed. for the yearly rent, or income 
of a prebendary, &c. 
In which ſenſe annale amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwiſe call annat. 


ANNUAL is alſo uſed, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, to denote a | 


yearly office, ſaid for the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed on the 
day of his obit, or anniverſary. 

ANNUAL, in the Scottiſh Lato, denotes any yearly revenue, 
or due, paid at certain times, either legal, as Martinmaſs 
and Whitſuntide, or conventional, as the parties agree. 
In the acts of parliament, made by queen Mary, men- 
tion is made of groun4-annuel, fuerannuel, and top-annucl 
the meaning whereof is ſomewhat uncertain. 

ANNUEL, ground, according to Skene, is when the pro- 
perty of any land, whether built or unbuilt, 15 Jer or 
ſold for a yearly rent, to be paid either to the proprietor, 
or to ſome chaplain, or prieſt. 

ANNUEL, fue, is either when the mail or due is diſpoſed 
of, as a yearly revenue ; or, when the land or tenement is 
let in fee-farm hereditary, for a certain yearly ſum to be 
paid under the denomination of Vr fir ma. 

AMNUEL, 1, is a due given or aſſigned out of houſes or 
buildings, where the property remains with the former 
owner, only with the addition of his paying the faid 
annuel. 

ANNUEL of Norway, of which mention it made in the 
acts of parliament of king James the Third, was an annua! 
payment of a hundred marks ſterling, which the kings 
of Scot'and were obliged to pay to the kings of Norway, 
in ſatisfaction for ſome pretenſions which the latter had 
to the Scottiſh kingdom, by virtne of a conveyance made 
thereof by Malcolm Kanmuir, who uſurped the crown 
after his brother's deceaſe. 

This annuel was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1266; in conſidera- 
tion whereof the Norwegians renounced all title to the 
ſucceſſion of the iſles of Scotland, It was paid till the 
year 1468, when the annuel, with all its arrears, was 
renounced in the contract of marriage between king 
James the Third, and Margaret daughter of Chriſtian the 
firft, king of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, See 
Skene de Verb. Signif. | 

ANXUAL argument of longitude. See ARGUMENT. 

ANNUAL epatts. See EyAcr. 

ANNUAL equation of the mean motion of the ſun and 
moon, and of the moon's apogee and nodes. See EGA“ 
TION, wh 

ANNUAL leaves, are ſuch leaves of plants as come up 
afreſh in the ſpring, and periſh in winter.—Theſe ſtand 
oppoſed to ever-greens. 

AvR UAL plants, called alſo ſimply annuals, are ſuch as only 
live their year, i. e. come up in the ſpring, and die 
again in autumn; and accordingly are to be recruited 
every year. 

AnNUaL meadow-graſs, called in ſome parts of England 
Suffolk graſs, is a ſpecies of graſs, which makes the 
fineſt turfs, and ſeems well adapted to dairy-farms. 

ANNUALIA, yearly oblations anciently made by the rela- | 
tions of deceaſed perſons on the day of their death. | 


This day they called year-day, &c. and on it maſs was | 


celebrared with great ſolemnity. 

ANNUENTES muſculi, in Anatomy, a pair of tranſverſe 
muſcles at the root of the vertebræ of the back, called 
alſo by Mr. Cowper RECTI interni minores, becauſe they 
lie under the RECTI majores. 


They are called annuentes, from annuere, to nod towards, 


becauſe they help to nod the head, or draw it directly 
downwards and forwards. 


ANNUITIES fignify any intereſt of money, rents, or pen- 


ſions, payable from time to time, at particular periods. 

The moſt general diviſion of annuities is into annuities 
certain; and amnuities, the payment of which depends on 
a contingency ; ſuch, in particular, as the continuance of a 


life. 


- Annuities have been alſo divided into annuities in poſſeſſion | 


ANN 


and annuities in reverſion; the former meaning ſuch 
cither have commenced, or are to commence immediat 7 
1 ſuch R will not commence till ſome — 
ticular future event has happened, or ti i 
2 of time has expired. = : e ae 80 
nnuities may be farther conſidered, a 
yearly, or 3 ly. 5 enn 4 
The preſent value of an annuity is that ſum which, b 
ing improved at intereſt, will be ſufficient to pay tho 
annuity. aw 
The preſent value of an annuity certain, paya 
and the firſt payment of which is to n 
of a year, is calculated in the following manner. a 
Let the annuity be ſuppoſed to be 100/. the preſent valy 
of the firſt payment of it, or of a hundred pounds to be 
received a year hence, is that ſum in hand, which * 
put out to intereſt, will increaſe to 1001. in a year. ] 
like manner, the preſent value of the ſecond payment, 
or of 1col. to be received two years hence, is that ſun, 
in hand, which being put out to intereſt, will increaſe 
to 1001. in two years. The like is true of the value of 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, &c. payments; and the ſum of the ya. 
lue of all the payments is the value of the annuity, 
Let the intereſt be ſuppoſed to be 4 per cent. The ſum 
which improved at 4 per cent. intereſt for a year will 
produce 1c. at the end of the year, is the ſum which 
bears the ſame proportion to 1004. that 100. bears to 
100l, with 4 added to it, that is to 104/. Say then 
as 1040. is to 1000. fo is 100¼. to a fourth proportional 
which will be 96. 15, or g6/. 3s. which is the value of the 
firſt payment. 
Again, the ſum which improved at 4 per cent. for two 
years will produce 1001 at the end of tus years, is the 
ſum which being now put out to intereſt, will produce 
in a year that ſum which in one year more will produce 
ol. that is, it is the ſum that will produce in a year 
961. 3s. for it has been juſt ſhewn, that 96/, 3s. will in 
a year produce 100/, Say then, as 104/. is to tool. ſo is 
96/. 35. or 96.15, to a fourth proportional, which will 
be 92.45, or 927. 9s, The value therefore of the ſecond 
payment is 921. gs. 
By proceeding in this method it will be found, that the 
values of the zd, 4th, 5th, &c. payments, are (88. 89, 
185.48, 482.19, &c. The ſum of 10, 20, or 100 of 
theſe values, is £811, £1359, £2450, reſpectively, or 
the preſent value of an annuty ot 100/. payable for 10 
20, or 100 years. The ſum of an infinite number of 
theſe values is 2 5000. or the value of a perpetual annuity 
of 100!l, at 4 per cent. 
In general: ſuppoſe r to denote 11. increaſed by its in- 
tereſt for a year, or the amount of 1/. in a year. Then 
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_— will be the preſent value of 11. to be received a year 


bence : for 7 is to1as1 is to —, Alſo LE will be 
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the value of 14. to be received at the end of two years 
: Hr I b 

for r is to I, as — is to —, In like manner, 5. 

if r ri, * 


1 : 
* &c. will be the values of 10. to be received at 


the end of 3 4s 5» &Cc, years reſpectively; and _ 


will be the valne of 1/. to be received at the end of n 
years. The value, therefore, of an annuity of 1/. for n 
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PLIES WY + = + 75 + 77 &c. continued to x terms. 


And the value of the perpetuity is the ſeries continued in 
infinitum. 


In order to find the ſum of n terms of this ſeries, put 
S equal to i a — —.— 
equal to it, or 8 = + — + — &. + — 

Then, | 


S iA = s Ge. + == And 
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Sr — 182 8— — And conſequently 
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This is the general theorem for finding the ſum of any 


$r—S=1——, andS= 


given number of the firſt terms of the ſeries += 


4+ — & c. that is, for finding from the rate of intereſt 


given, the value of an annuity certain, payable yearly for 
any number of years. If the annuity is a perpetuity, it 
2 is 
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* 1 | Hee 
fs plain, that 48 the laſt term vaniſhing, — | A BL 
| | — ad 1 
R alſs vaniſhes ; and, conſeque ok Shewing the amount of 1/ 5 , 
75 , quently, that the ex-|| 2 |t 3 ul ny It principal. 
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preſſion becomes S= ==: from whence it reſults that 


the value of a perpetuity is alwa i 

. ways unity divided by th 
intereſt of 1. fo 70 the 
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22,968 54920,893773019,1191 24 16,266470 
65 28,452891 25,5617849 22,0406*2 20,950979)19, 161070 16,289123 


ANN 


66128,59 50 25,02111cÞ-3,121510]2 1,005 722[19,201019 16,310493 
-128,733040|2 54720879 23, 194048]: 1,758 107 19,239066|16,330654 
68 28,86 7038 25817275 235163507 21,1632 36 19,275301116,349673 
69 28,9971 24 2575010411 2 3,330296 21,156207 194309819 16,2457616 
29,12 3421 204050397}: 3339451 5]<1,20210102 194342677, 16,384544 
— — — 


70% 240,874 
29,365087 26,171343 


20,1826 26, 40668, 23,680 21, 403634], 840 


, 23-456264121,246040119,37 3978 19,40051 3 
: 239515639]: 1,288077119,403753,16,415 578 
3129,48066;7 26,252505|23,572730[21,328 3031[19,432179 16,429791 

54/29,392881[26,33092 3 2 3462 762 5ſ21,366797]19,459213[16,443199 
8 16,485848 


30,00999<]26,013957]2 3, 8268881, 504896 


8o{z0,200763 


:9;907595[26,479892]23,731162[21,4358840194503495116,467781 
7 7129,910290 26,550621 23z7 79962 21,47261 6 19,532853 16,4799 
7 19,5550 86,4896 59 
9 ih 26,6$49%3]2 2,872c07[21,535785119,576284115,499679 

26,748776023,91 5 29227, 505 345 19,596460 16, 809131 


$1130,292003)26,810411]2 3,957 108]21,593632119,215077116,515048 
82| 30, 380536125,86996 3]23,997219]2 1,620700[19,633978]16, 526460 


88030. 860454 


31262330 


30, 466588 
30, 60086 
30,631151 

3,7098 55 
30,7 80267 


597932479 
9; t, 024 

— ꝑD— 
3157029 5 
31, 136212 
31, 200206 


27,32 301 
165227 
2 7,406017 
274445427 


31,322556127,4% 3504 


26,927 500124493575; 
26.983892 

27, 36804 
25,088699 
27138840 
27,187285 
27234002 
27, 270276 


244175757 


4.267278 


21,0466 3119,65 140766, 534390 
24, 0728722, 671 39019, 50800 7t6, 5841383 
24,108 531]21,695110[19,68 3816J16,54304 7 


24314258 18]21,”7 178094 19,698875]16,555610 
21,7 39530119,713212116,561896 
24429748:]: 1,7603 16]19,726869 16,567827 
244237969]: 1,7802077 19,7397 3[16,57342 1] 
!1,799241119,752262]16,5 78699 


14,3977 5621, 8828 


:44295459]21z$174551199764055116,553679 
4,3225571, 83488 5119,775294116,538376 
24,348612]21,851565[14,785994116,5925c 8 
24 3753666]21,967526[r9,796185]16, 596988 
19, 8058976, 600922 


Fee 
Simple 


— 


* 


31,351219 
35438857 
31,493-79 
31,546872 
z, cos 


275520294 
277555839 
274590193 
27,623365 
27688425 
— — — 


3375333333ʃ28, 571429 


24,443191 


24,420919}214>S97417]I9,S151 24}16,60465 2 
21,911403}t9,323937j16,608163 
24,464C071:1,924788}19,832321116,611475 
24,43 51991]21,937596{19,$40306{16,614590 
24,504099]21,9495 53], 8479 7000,84“ 


2 5,00000022,222222]20,000000]16,666666| 


Conſtruction of Table III. 


The 2d,. 3d, 4th, &c. numbers in this table are the 
ſums of the firſt 2, 3, 4, &c. numbers in the ſecond ; 


- 1 1 1 1 
that is, the ſums e of we? A 


— 0 
11 
1 
1 &c. 
177 


Uſe. To find the preſent worth of any annuity. Multiply 
the preſent value oppoſite to the given number of years, 
and under the rate of intereſt, by the given annuity, and 
the product will be the anſwer. If the annuity is in re- 
verſion, multiply the number oppoſite to the time of re- 
verſiou in the 2d table, the number oppoſite to the time 
of continuance in this table, and the annuity together: 
or, when the ſum of both theſe times does not exceed 
1c0, from the number in this table oppoſite to that ſum 
take the number oppoſite to the reverlionary tinie, and 


multiply the remainder by the annuity. 


At ; per 


Examples. 


1. What is the preſent value of an annuity of 40l. to 
continue 20 years at 4 per cent? Anſ. 13.590326, mul: 
tiplied by 40, is 5431. 125. nearly. 
2. What is the preſent value of 
continue 20 years, but not to commence- till the end of 
5 years, at 4 per cent? Anſ. . 821927, multiplied by 
13.590326. multiplied. by 40, is 446ʃ. 16x. 
4.451822, ſubtracted from 15.02208, and the remainder 
multiplied by 40, is 446/. 10s. as beſore. 


1 1 
The amount of an annuity of 11. at compound intereſt. 


IV. 


s per 


At 3 per 11 ' 

14 37 per 4 per Cent. [44 per Cent.| 5 per Cent.] 6 per Cent. 
25150, 1] 20,971039] 214524531] 22,719337] 23.565749. 254072525 
2143761588 22,705016| 23,697512] 24,57417:0;| 25,84536t] a28,2125%8c 
23414435] 244499991] 25,6453413] 26,8;508g] 2% 132385} 35,995653 
25116365] 26,357180] 27,671229] 29,0 302] 30,5 390004] 334759992 
20,5"0374] 28,279682} 20, 778079 $1,37142 3} 334005954 30.7858 
25,7480 3, 2094710 31,y69202] 33.783137 355719252] 39.,9½727 
30,5367 80 32,3289c2] 34,4797 3,3033780 35,505214\ 43,3229 
32,452884] 34,460414| 30, 178890 38,9370 0 4,4364756] 40,828 
34,6470 364666528] 39,082604] 4,89% 445501999] 50,815577 
36,459264]. 38,9493 5” 41,045908 44,365215} 475727099 5344364512 
33,553042] 41,313102} 444311745] 47,579945| 514113454] 59,1 5-353 
40,709634] 43,7 500bo] 47, 842144 509711324] 545669126 62,7057:66 
424910922] 46,290627] 409675831 $53,993333] 549883] 68.528115 
4592158 5c 48,9 10 79% $2,96628'] 57,42 3033} 024322712 73.5399 
47,7541 51,6226 50,0849 38[ 61,00:;07c 66,433%47 29,95%186 
50, 0267 54,429471] 594325335] 4.752385 70% 607yoh 84,2165, 
525502751 57,3345 62, 70140% 6$8,%6624;] 75,293829] 99,897 
$5,077841 60,341210] 66, 2095271 72,755226] E£0,0637 71 97,2431iG5 

74730177] 624453152] 69,8379 77,035256] 85, 66959 154,15 37 55 

5! 00,462052] 66,674012] 73652225] $1,496615} 9043853957 1,4347857 
031275944 70007603] 77,595314] 6,19 3g0t] 9583430 11,1287 

5174223 73487859 $1,70224" 01,041344 Ic1,62S1 34 127,2681t9 

69,159449| 77,0288 15 85,978 3388 95,133205| 10%, 00 135,9904206 

| 724234233] $0,724906] 95,01 50 101,464424) 114,9 5023] 1458457 
282401260 84.5 0278 95,025516Þ 1-7,03032 24 120,7997 74] 14.696“ 
789063298] 88,5095 37 944820536} 112,54665>] 127,83370:] 155,047634 
82,023196 92, 023710 1944819592} 118,92478g] 135,231751] 175,95054: 
43 $5,433892 96,348629] 110,012382] 125,276404) 142 9932 2 187550757: 
44] 89, 38409 tot, 2383310 115,412877] 131,913842] 151,14300t] 199,7 58232 
MS. 9227 19861 1059781673 121,0293921 135,54496 | 159,70156] 212,743514 
407, 990,5014571110,484031} 126, 870508 145,0942 14] 195,5551i6,} 222450512: 
71 <©,3965011115,350973] 132,945390] 153467 263:| 173,11942.] 241,-95012 
4$1104,408 396120, 368257 139,263206 161,58-902] 138,02 5342} 256,564525 
491108, 540648[125,5601846} 145,833734) 169,359 35;0 198,42 662 272,95540! 
go112,996867|r30,0979 10} 182, 6% 4“ 194, 50302} 2994347994 | 2990, 335905 
$1]317,1507731n36,552837| 159, 773707 187, 35600:| 220,153 30% 75605. 
52[121,696197]142,3653226| 167,154718] 196,97476:| 232,%5516:] 325281422 
$53]126,347082[148,345950j 174,851 300 250, 5 38634] 245,49897. | 248, 7830 
een 154.838538 182,84 5259 21,1463] 28,7739 2 ] 37, oo 
551136,0716204160,9468 0 I91,159t73! 227,91795+} 272,7126153] 304172927 


56/141, 837680167, 58003 199,805 549! 239,174205] 257,24524 | 415,822 24" 
7114$,35838111744445332 208,797 7621 280493711] 3927 1566.| 444,95 168% 
58151,78003, 181, 580,19] 218,149672! 262.2:623 8c 318, 5144 472,4 c 
5911574333434|188,905201] 227,87 56 59 276, 74897 33579401: | £22,00771% 
— — 17 196,6 1688 3 237, 090686] 29,4% f] 353,837 | 530412818, 


61008, 9450 % C204, 394974} 248, 510313 
62]175,013391 212,54 708 259,450725 
6 1812637953 220,988 279828754 
641187,701707 229,722586] 2$2,66190z 
65]19443327581235,762376\ 294,968 38c 


661291,162741[245,119577] 305,767116 


566,118872 
501082824 
6355147795 
677,436 
71052861 


7634227832 


303, 8253062 27 242029C., 
215,154003 391,8 5604 
3234592253] $12,40g851 
349,8 29886 434,993 344 
396,237831] 45%z75%Yor!1 


39 3,715532] 4592,037942 


671203,19762 3]257,803762| 321,077S0c| 41,98 586% 525,60g80;} $10,921592 
68/2154435511207,826894| 334,920912] 421,075232] 5319953295} 5599022792 
69/222, 05 580278, 200835 3494317745] 441,92 3617] 55955996 zþ 912,20016c 


70 2 39,544064 28$8,9435$65] 364. 200 40% 461,86 368: 
71 35,511386[300,050690| 379,502077] 453,05 3515 015,954936|1027,005100 
721:40,6672421311,552464| 396,05656c 506,41823:| 650,90268 [1089,28 586 
7355. 672 59]323,456300 412 898825 53c,20705;] 684,447 /17{1156,006301 
741293,7192771335,777788 2 555/0663750 719.670203}!1226,366679 


8 58,2831 957,922170 


280272, 5308 56348. 5 300 11] 443,631 3654 531,044362Þ 255,L053218T 32948585 


© 7o[281,809781 3614728561] 40,1562 1 6-8,19135>] 795,459404\1 352,06 5601 
77(+91,264075[3759389061| 485,798“ 536,559905, $36,262725/t463-803937 
781391,0219974389,527678, 59737703744 696,203 162] 5704973791]! 552,634293 


759]311,232057[404, 161147] 529z0$1708$} 697,184401 
800321, 36 010410, 0678 551,244977 3 

— autcd 1 «rin Bonnet 3 WE AL 
$1 3 32,00390y 4344382524) 5744294776] 703,387795[1929,790262 
82]342,964020[451,206913} 598, 2005 798,749246]1972,82977 519044539038 
83135492 529471427,999155} 023,197230] 835,68355 [127471264 2.8 34412016 
841395,58053%1435,379125) 649,125119] 874,23931-|(184,84482 -[:209,416737 
$51377,8569521503,36739g] 656,090124] 914,632 33' [124 5,08700c[2342,95 1741 


924, 27449/1640, 7923 50 
o 7t, 2882174, 500801 


1852,395883 


$6]399,1920669]521,9585253 


g0[443, 363004[603,205027] 827,953 334|1145,26900 


an annuity of 40l. to 


7044133723] 955,799791] 398, 3414222454. 5 ο 
733.2990780, 84637 374, 53493[2534,03425;5 
763,63104111046,884464| 1444,4954181279 3,712 342 
795,17628211094,99426:]1517,7212 39]2962,335952 
1 594,657 301[3141,075157 
911457,049371]025,317203] $62,122667[1197,$06112[1675,337660 33555539698 
926472, 378852648, 203305] 897, 58677401 fa, 0738751760, 104540 3531,372080 
931457,5502171671, |. 421] 9345490245[1310,079219|1549,10477 71374442 54405 
94{303,176724{696, 306 5800 972,86985411 370,032 784|1942,365265[3953,92996% 
g951519,272026[]721;7$0816{r012,784649|1432,6342 :9]2040,693 52 914209, 104% 5© 


$71492,5934401541,2 54737 
881415,955333[561,19$65z 
89142 9,4649351531,340006 


Or 


96]535,550186748,043145|1054,296035[1498,155051[2143, j2520514402,959525 


71552,92 56921775,22465511097,407876j1566,572028[2251,9146151}47 31499535 
98 570,51 3463 303,35751711142,366591]1638,0677702365,51034615016,294t07 
991588,623867]$32,475031]1189,061255{[t712,780819]2434,785854[5315,271753 


100[607,2877331}862,611657|1237,62370511790,$55556[2610,025157 $638, 3650< | 


ConſtruQion of Table IV. 


The firſt number of each column in this table, is unity: 
The ſecond is the firſt number in this table added to the 
ficſt number in the firſt table. The third number is the 


3} per 


Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 


4 per | Gere 


840 


1,0co000| 1000009, 1, oc oo 
2,030009| 2,035000| 2,040000] 2,045000; 2,050000 2,060000 
3-290gco| 3,1062251] 3, 121600 3,137025] 3,152500 3,18 300 
47183627 4.214943] 4,2404064 44278191 4.310125 44374016 
$3291.36 $,362466| 5©,416323] 5,470710 5,5258631] 5,037033 


1,000009] 1,0092008; 1,000.0 


— 


N 


„4084 10 6, 5501 82 632975] 6,7106892 rotors 6,975319 
74662462] 7,779408 
$,892336 51687 


9,8974 


52 14226 9, 380014 9,549 109 


the rate of intere 
is the anſwer. 


* 


ſecond in this table added to the ſecond in the firſt ta- 
ble, and ſo on : that is, the numbers of this tab 
Ir, I+r+72, 1+r +r*+r), &c. 
Uſe. To find the amount of an annuity forborn any number 
of years not exceeding 100. Multiply the amount in the 
table oppoſite to the given number of years, and under 
it, by the given annuity. The product 


le are 1, 


Oe acer jun Þ ww » » 


ICy1 59106,10, 368496 10, 582795 
11,463879 11,3139 3]12, 00107 


7,398294] 8.019182 1225 8,393838 


10,802114;11,026564(11,491316 


12, 288209112, 7803/1 3150795 


Examples. 
1. What will an exnuity of 501. amount to in 15 years, 


4245-79013 3, 141992|13:480351 13,341 179j144200787{14,97 1047 
1214, 19293014, 60196201 5, 3805[15,464032[15,917127]16,*69941 
13!15,617750!16,113030|10,626838[17,159913.17,71298 3j18,352130 
14 17,036324117,676986|18,2y1911]18,932109!19,59S632|21,015066 
t $113, 598914,19,295681]2c,023585120,7 34054,21,578504 23,2 75476 


Vor, I. No 18, 


2H 


at 31 per cent. compound intereſt ? /n/. 19.295081, 
multiplied by 504. is 964“. 153. 8d. | 
2. What js the amount of an annuity of 20. in 28 
years ar 4 per cent“ Anf. 49.9675, multiplied by 20, 
is 1000. nearly. 


3. A 


ANN 


2. A perſon is poſſeſſed of a 1000!. principal, bearing 


4 per cent. intereſt, and in order to increaſe his income, 
reſolves to take out of his principal 20/. the firſt year, 
and afterwards as much more as will be neceſſary to 
make a conſtant income of 601. per ann. in what time 
will he reduce his principal to nothing? Anſ. In the 
ſame time that an annuity of 207. would increaſe at 4 
per cent. compound intereſt to 1000). that is, in 28 years, 
by the preceding queſtion. | 
The PR obſervations, rules, and tables, contain 
all that is moſt important in the doctrine of annuities cer- 
tain, He that would gain farther information ſhould 
conſult Malcolm's Arithmetic, from page 595 to the 
end; Simpſon's Algebra, ſect. 16. Mr. Dodſon's Ma- 
themitical Repoſitory, p. 298, &, Jones's Synopſis, 
ch. 10. Phil Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 109, &c. 

For an explanation of the docttine of annuities on lives, 
ſee A8$URANCE, COMPLEMENT, EXPECTATION, LtFE 
Annuities, REVERSIONS. 

ANNULAR, ANNnULaR1s, ſomething that relates to, or 
reſembles a ring, by the Latins called annulus. 

ANNULAR cartilage, or ANNULARIS, 1s the ſecond carti- 
lage of the /arynx, being round, and inveſting the whole 
larynx; called alſo cricoides. | 

ANNULAR ligament, ligamentum ANNULARE, is a ſtrong 
ligament, encompaſſing the ca RUS or wrilt ; after the 
manner of a bracelet. 

Its uſe is to conneCt or bind the two bones of the arm 
together; and alſo to reſtrain the tendons of the ſeveral 
muſcles of the hand and fingers, and prevent their fly- 
ing out of their places, when in action. | 
The ligament of the TARSUS is alſo denominated annu- 
lar ligament. 

Add, that the ſphincter muſcle of the aut is alſo called 
annularis, or annular muſcle, from its figure. 

ANNULAR proceſs, or protuberance, is a proceſs of the ME- 
DULLA eblongata; thus called by Dr. Willis, becauſe it 
ſurrounds the ſame much like a ring. 

ANNULAR is alſo an epithet given the fourth finger; po- 
pularly called the ring FINGER. 

ANNULATA, in Zoology, fee Col ub R. 

ANNULET, little ring, in Heraldry, is a DIFFERENCE or 

mark of diſtinction, which the fifth brother of any fa- 
mily ought to bear in his coat of arms. 
Annulets are alſo part of the coat armour of ſeveral fami- 
lies. They were anciently reputed a mark of nobility 
and juriſdiction ; it being the cuſtom of prelates to re- 
ceive their inveſtiture per baculum & annulum. 

ANNULETS, in Architeure, are ſmall ſquare members, in 
the Doric capital, placed under the quarter round.—See 
Tab. Architect. fig. 25. n.17. They are alſo called fillets, 
liſtels, &. 

ANNULET is alſo uſed for a narrow flat moulding, common 
to other parts of a column ; viz. the baſes, &c. as well 
as the capital; ſo called, becauſe it encompaſſes the co- 
lumn acound. In which ſenſe annulet is frequently uſed 
for baguette, or little a/tragal. 

ANNULUS, a ſpecies of the voLUTA, 

ANNULLING, the aboliſhing of an act, procedure, ſen- 
tence, or the like. | 
The word is compounded of ad and nullus, none; q. d. 
undoing. | 


ANNUNTIATE, Ax NUN TIAD4A, or ANNUNTIATA, a 


denomination common to ſeveral orders, both religious 
and military; inſtituted with a view to the. Annunciation. 
The firſt religious order of this kind was inſtituted in 
1232, by ſeven Florentine merchants. —T hele are alſo 
called Servites, q. d. Servants. 
The ſecond was a nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan, 
queen of France, after her divorce from Lewis XII. 
Tbe third was alſo a nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe 
lady in 16c0.—The fourth was a friery, ſounded by car- 
dinal Torrecremata, at Rome, in 1460; which laſt are 
grown ſo very lich, that they give fortunes of Gixty Ro- 
man crowns to above four hundred girls, on the anni- 
verſary of the Annunciation. | 
ANNUNCIATA, or #nights of the ANNUNTIADA, was a 
military order, inſtituted in 1362, by Amadeus VT. duke 
of Savoy; in memory of Amadeus I. who defended the 
iſle of Rhodes againſt the Turks. 
It was at firſt called the order of the 'True Lovers Knots; 
in memory of a bracelet of hair preſented to the founder 
by a lady; but, upon the election of Amadeus VIII. to 
the pontificate, it changed its name for that of the An- 
nunciate, in 1434. The great collar of the order, which 
the knights wear on public occaſions, weighs 250 crowns 
of gold, and the following letters are engraven on it: 
F. E. R. Z. ſigniſying Fortitudo ejus Rhagdum tenuit. 
ANNUNCIAT ICN, the tidings which the angel Gabriel 
brought to the Holy Virgin, of the myſtery of the incar- 
nation. 
The word is compounded of ad and nuncio, 4 declare. 


* 


The Greeks call it evayſrao god tidins: 
gereEỹ,è falutation, e an 

ANNUNCIATI1ON is alſo the name of a feaſt, celebrated 
annually on the 25th of March, popularly called Lad. 
day, in commemoration of that wonderful event. 4 
Some authors are of opinion, that the feaſt was orio; 
nally ſolemnized in honour of our Saviour; and that te 
holding it in the name and honour of the Virgin is of ; 
much later ſtanding. 

Several of the eaſtern churches celebrate the Annurciaticy 
at a different ſeaſon from thoſe of the Weſt.— The 8. 
rians call it Baſcarach, q. d. ſearch, enquiry ; and mark i 
in the calendar for the firſt day of December, The 
Armenians hold it on the fifth of January : thus antici. 
pating the time, to prevent its falling in Lent ; but the 
recks make no ſcruple of celebrating the feſtival even 
in Lent. 
The Jews alſo give the title Annunciation to part of the 
ceremony of their paſſover ; viz. that, wherein they ex. 
plain the origin and cccafion of that ſolemnity.— This 
explanation they call TAN, Haggada, q. d. the Aunun- 
ciation, 
H_ by gig in the one Church, an officer whoſe 
uſineſs is to give notice of the feaſts, and hol 
be obſerved. : i {ng 

ANOCHUS, an imaginary name of a medicine, concerning 
which many fruitleſs conjectures have been made. The 
word occurs only in Gaza's tranſlation of the account 
which Theophraſtus has left us of the EVvoxnymus of 
thoſe times. The author ſays, that the goats which eat 
the leaves and fruit of the evonymus were killed by it 
and that they died of a ſtoppage of the bowels, which 
he has expreſſed by the word avoxw, derived from the 
verb aveoxev, which ſignifies a retention of the ſtools. 

It is to be obſerved by the way, that the evonymus of the 
Greeks could not be the ſame plant known at this time 

by that name, ſince the cattle eat our evonymus or Fus - 
Nus whenever they can get it, and that without any dan- 
ger; but the deſcriptions of theſe plants in the ancient 
_ modern authors ſhew alſo that they were very dif- 
erent, 

ANOCTORON, in Feecle/iaftical Antiquity, a name uſed by 
ſome writers for a church. 

Anoctora properly import Roman halls, divers of which 
were converted into churches. 

In which ſenſe anoctera amounts to much the ſame with 
BASILICE. 

ANOCYSI1, in Natura! Hifory, the name of. a claſs of 
the ECH1N1I marini, which have an aperture of the ara; 
at the top of the hell. 

Some of theſe approach to a hemiſpheric or ſpheroidal 
1 flatter, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling 
a ineld., 

ANODUS is uſed by ſome Chemical IV: :;ters to denote a 
pre matter ſeparated by the kidneys. 

n this ſence anodus ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
N part, that is the urine. 

ANODYNE, in Phyſic, is underſtood of ſuch remedies, as 
calm and affuage pain. 

The word is derived from the privaitive a, and wu, 
doleo, to be in pain. 


Anodynes are of two kinds ; the firſt proper, called alſo 
paregorics. 

Ihe ſecond ſpurieut, or improper, which rather ſtupefy 
than alleviate ; acting only by inducing a ſtupor, drow- 
ſineſs, or ſleep. 


Theſe are more properly called narcotics, hypnatics, or 
opiates. 
The true anodynes are applied externally to the part af- 
fected.— Such, among the olafs of ſimples, are, the 
onion, lily, root of mallows, leaves of violets, elder, &c. 
Camphor is the beſt anodyne in nervous caſes, and at the 
decline of fevers, 
Anodynes ſhould not be given without great caution, nor 
on a full ſtomach, nor in dropſies. Remlock procures 
eaſe and ſleep, without cauſing that head-ach next mor#- 
ing, uſually complained of after taking opium. If the 
pulſe be ſlrong a larger doſe is ſafe ; if weak, a leſs doſe 
mult be given. | 
We have allo certain compound medicines in the ſhops, 
r with this intention, and called by this name. — 
uch is the anedyne balſam, made of Caſtile ſoap, cam- 
ano ſaffron, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted in a ſand- 
eat. It is recommended not only for procuring caſe in 
the moſt racking extremities of pain, ah alſo tor aſſiſl- 
ing in diſcharging the peccant matters that occaſioned it. 
This balſam is much the ſame with the modern op:decldece 
A ready way of preparing an uſeful, ſafe, and eflicacious 
anodyne, is as follows : take half an ounce of opium, dil- 
ſolve it in a gentle heat in three ounces of water, itrain 
the ſolution, and evaporate it to a dry ſubſtance. Grind 
this to powder in a glaſs mortar with twice the quantity 
o! 


of loaſ-ſugar, and you have an excellent preparation of 
opium, to be given three or four grains for a doſe. 
Shaw's Lect. p. 233. ; : 
By diſſolving the opium thus in water, we get rid, not 
only of its groſs and foul parts, but alſo of its reſinous, 
which are found much more pernicious than the reſt ; 
and by dividing its parts afterwards with ſugar, the me- 
dicine is rendered more uniſorm, reſoluble, and miſcible 
with animal fluids. 
But however opium is prepared, it ſtill muſt be acknow- 
ledged that it retains qualities that make it little leſs than 
a poiſon in a very large doſe; whence it were much to be 
wiſhed ſomething could be found that would be more inno- 
cent, and yet anſwer the ſame purpoſe. And this camphor 
and nitre will do on many, though not on all occaſions. 
ANOINTED. See CnRr1sT and MEss14H. 
ANOIN TERS, a religious ſect in ſome parts of England, 
ſo called from the ceremony they uſed in anointing all 
rſons before they admitted them into their church. 
hey founded their opinion of anointing upon the fifth 
of James, verſes 14 and 15. See Plott's Oxfordſh. 208. 
ANOLE, in Zozlegy, the name of a ſpecies of lizard com- 
mon in the Welt Indies, about houſes and plantations. 
It is of the ſize of the common lizard of Europe, but its 
head is longer, its {kin of a yellowiſh colour, and its 
back variegated with green, blue, and grey lines running 
from the neck to the tail. They creep into holes for the 
night, and there make a continual and very diſagreeable 
noiſe ; in the day time they are always in motion. 
ANOLY MPIADES, in Antiquity, a name given by the 
Fleans to thoſe Olympic games, which had been cele- 
brated under the dire&ion of the Piſzans and Arcadians. 
The Eleans claimed the ſole right of managing the 
Olympic games, in which they ſometimes met with 
competitors. The hundred and fourth Olympiad was 
celebrated by order of the Arcadians, by whom the 
Eleans were at that time reduced very low ; this, as well 
as thoſe managed by the inhabitants of Piſa, they called 
unlawful Olympiads, and left them out of their annals, 
wherein the names of the victors, and other occurrences, 
were regiſtered. Potter, Arch. Græc. | 
ANOMALISTICAL year, in Aftronomy, called alſo perio- 
dical year, is the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes 
through her orbit. | 
The anomali/tical, or common year, is ſomewhat greater 
than the tropical year; by reaſon of the yRECEs$S10N of 
the equinox. 
ANOMALOTS, irregular, ſomething that deviates from 
the ordinary rule and method of other things of the ſame 
kind. 
The word is not compounded of the privative à and vous, 
law, as is uſually imagined : for whence, on ſuch ſup- 
poſition, ſhould the laſt ſyllable al, ariſe? But it comes 
from the Greek avuwuancs, uneven, rough, irregular, formed 
of the privative à and owanog, plain, even. 
ANOMALOUS verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as are irregular 
in their conjugations; deviating from the rules or tor- 
mulas obſerved by others. | _ 
There are anomalous verbs, or irregular inflexions of verbs, 
in all languages.—ln the Engliſh, all the irregularity in 
our anomalous verbs lies in the formation of the preter 
tenſe, and paſſive participle; though this only holds of 
the native Teutonic or Saxon words, and not of the fo- 
reign words, borrowed from the Latin, French, &c. 
The principal irregularity ariſes from the quickneſs of 
our pronunciation, whereby we change the confonant 4 
into t, cutting off the regular ending ed. 
Thus for mixed, we wiite mixt or mix d; for dwelled, 
dwelt, or dibell' 4; for ſnatched, fnacht, &c.—But this pro- 
perly is rather of the nature of a contraction than an ir- 
regularity; and is complained of by ſome of our politer 
writers as an abuſe, to the diſadvantage of our language, 
tending to disfigure it, and turn a tenth part of our 
ſmootheſt words into cluſters of conſonants ; which is 
the more inexcuſable, becauſe our want of vowels has 
been the general complaint of the beſt writers, 
Another irregularity relates to the preter tenſe, and paſ- 
ſive participle. — Thus give, if it were regular, or formed 
according to the rule, would make gived, in the preter- 
tenſe, and the paſſive participle; whereas it makes gave 
in the preter tenſe; and given in the paſſive participle. 
ANOMALY, in Grammar, denotes an irregularity in the 
accidents of a word, whereby it deviates from the com- 
mon rules of paradigms whereby other words of the like 
kind are governed. 
ANOMALY, in M/tronomy, is the diſtance of a planet from 
the APHEL1ON or APOGEE; Or it is an irregularity in 
the motion of a planet, whereby it deviates from the 
aphelion or apogee. 


Kepler diſtinguiſhes three kinds of theſe anomalics z mcan, 


excentric, and true. 


ANOMALY, mean or imple, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, is the | 


diſtance of a planet's * place from the apogee: 


OE re — —ꝛ—ͤ—ñ— 


In the modern aſtronomy, it is the time wherein the 
planet moves from its aphelion A, to the mean place or 
poiat of its orbit I. (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 1.) 

Hence, as the arch, or the angle, or the elliptic area 
ASI, is proportional to the time wherein the planet, de- 
ſcribes the arch AI ; that area may repteſent the mean 
anomaly. Or thus, the area SKA, found by drawing a 
line LK, through the planet's place, perpendicular to 
the line of the apſides PA, till it cuts the, circle DA, 
and drawing the line 8 K, may repteſent the mean ano- 
maly ; for this area is every where proportional to the 


former area SIA, as is demonſtrated y Dr. Gregory, 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 447. 


ANOMALY of the excentric, or of the centre, in the New 


Aſtronomy, is an arch of the excentric circle AK (fig. 1.) 
included between the aphelium A, and a right line KL, 
drawn through the centre of the planet I, perpendicu- 
larly to the line of the apſides AP. Sec EXCENTRIC. 

In the ancient A/ronomy, it is an arch of the zodiac, 
terminated by the line of the apſides, and the line of the 
mean motion of the centre. See the methods of find- 
ing the anomaly of the excentric, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 447. 


ANOMALY, true or equated, is the angle at the ſun ASI; 


which a planet's diſtance from the aphelium Al, appears 
under; or it is the angle or area, taken proportional to 
the time in which the planct moves from the mean place 
b to its aphelion A. 


nd hence, in the ſun's motion, it will be the diſtance 
of his true place from the apogee. 


The true anomaly being given, the mean one is eaſily 


found: but it is difficult to find the true anomaly from 
the mean one given. 


The geometrical methods of Wallis arid Newton, by the 


protracted cycloid, are not fit for calculation; nor yet 
the method of ſeries, as being too laborious. Hence 
altronomers ate forced to have recourſe to approxima- 
tion. Ward in his Aſtronomia Geometrica, takes the 
angle ASI, at the focus where the ſun is not, for the 
mean anomaly z which will nearly repreſeat it, if the or- 
bit of the planet be not very excentric : and thus eaſily 
ſolves the problem. But this method does not hold of 
the orbit of Mars, as being more excentric than thoſe of 
the otber planets. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to effect even this; and 
when his correction is made, and the problem ſolved ac- 
cording to Ward's hypotheſis, fir Ifaac affirms, that, 


even in the orbit of Mars, there will icarce ever be an 
error of above a ſecond. 


ANOMOEANS, AnoMoE1, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of 


Chriſtians who denied any ſimilitude between the eſſence 
of the Father and that of the Son, See Trinity. 
The word is compoſed of the privative a, and owoiog, /i- 
milar, reſembling ;, q. d. different, diſſimilar. 

Anomeans was the name whereby the pure Arians were 
diſtinguiſhed in the fourth century, becauſe they not 
only denied the conſubſtantiality of the Word, but 
even aſſerted, that he was of a nature different from that 
of the Father; in contradiſtinAaion to the Semi-Arians, 
who indeed denied the conſubſtantiality of the Word, 


but who owned, at the ſame time, that he was like the 
Father. 


ANOMIA, a genus of worms; ranged by Linnzus under 


the order of t-/tacea z including twenty-ſeven ſpecies. 


ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of ſpars, 

The word is derived from arvwpanc, irregular, and pou 
Cordng, a rhamboidal figure. 

The bodies of this genus are pellucid cryſtalline ſpars of 
no determinate regular external form, but always break- 
ing into regularly rhomboidal maſſes ; eaſily fiſſile, and 
compoſed of plates runuing both horizontally and per- 
pendicularly through the maſſes, but cleaving more rea- 
dily and evenly in an borizontal than in a perpendicular 
dire tion; the plates being ever compoſed of irregular 


arrangements or rhomboidal concretions. 


Of this genus there are five known ſpecies, which have 


all, in ſome degree, the double refraction of the Icetfnd 
cryſtal. | 


ANONIS, in Betany, ſce ResT- Harrow. 
ANONYMOS, ſee CHELONE, 


ANONYMOUS, ſomething that is nameleſs, or to which 


no name is athxed, 

It is formed of the privative a, and ovoway name. 

The term is chiefly applied io books which do not ex- 
preſs their author's name, and to authors whoſe names 
are unknown. Decker, advocate of the imperial cham- 
ber of Spires, and Placcius of Hamburgh, have given 
treatiſes of anonymous books. — Burc. Gotth. Struvius 
treats of learned men who have endeavoured to inveſt:- 
gate the authors of anonymous books: 


ANoxvuous, in Haatomy, à name ſometimes given to parts 


newly diſcovered, or firſt taken notice of. 


ANONYMOUS is allo an agpellation anciently given to the 


ſecond 


ANT 


fecond cartilage of the throat, by later writers called cri- 


coides, or annuliformis. 


Anonymous, in Commerce. Partnerſhips in trade in 


France are ſtyled anonymous, when they are not carried 
on under any particular name, but wherein each of the 
partners trades viſibly on his own account, and in his 
own name ; after which all the partners give one another 
an account of their profit or 23 in trade. Theſe ſorts 
of partnerſhips are concealed, and known only to the 
parties themſelves. 

ANONYMOUS partnerſhips in trade, are alſo in France ſuch, 
wherein perſons of fortune and quality depoſit fums of 
money, in order to ſhare of the profits and loſs. To 
this end thoſe who furniſh the capital have no trouble in 
carrying on the trade, nor do their names appcar to be 
any way intereſted therein. 

ANnoNnyYMoOvus, in Law, the ſending anonymors letters de- 
manding money, &c. is felony by the BLACK AZ, 9 
Geo. I. cap. 22. | 

ANOREXY, ANokEXTA, in Medicine, an inappetency, or 
loſs of appetite. 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and ogg ſo, 


appeto, I deſtre. 


Anorexia is properly a longer continuance than is natural 


without a defire to eut, 

If the thought, or the fight, of proper food create a ſick- 
neſs in the ſtomach, or a tendency to vomit, the caſe is 
more properly called a nauſca. 


Anorexia is chiefly conſidered as a ſymptom of ſome other 


diforder, from Which the curative indications are to be 
taken, and afterwards ſtomachics uſed. 

ANOTTA, in Botany. See Brix A. 

ANPITS, in the Military Art, in ſome Middle Age Writers, 

| denotes a breaſt-work, anſwering to what is otherwiſe 
called barharan. 

ANS E, AnsEes, in A/ronemy, thoſe apparently prominent 
ow of the planet Saturn's ring, diſcovered in its open- 

ng, and appearing like handles to the body of that planet. 
The Latin word literally Ggnifies handles, or cars, of di- 
vers utenſils. 

ANSARIUM, in the Civil Law, a duty impoſed on all 
proviſions carried in veſſels with anſe. This was other- 
wiſe called anſurium, and the collectors of it aii. 

ANSATUM #te/um, according to ſome, denotes a dart or 

javelin, with an amentum faſtened to it. 
Others rather take the anſæ of a javelin to be thoſe two 
eminences about the middle of the cu, or point, 
which hinders the weapon from piercing through the 
whole body. | 

ANSCOTE, in our Ancient Law Bveks, the ſame with 
anblote. See SCOT. 

ANSEL weight. See, AUNCEL Night. 

ANS ELM's art. See ART. 

ANSER, in Air onomy, a ſmall ſtar, of the fifth or ſixth 
magnitude, in the Milky Way, between the Swan and 
Eagle, firſt brought into order by Hevelius. 

ANSER Americanus. See TOUCAN. 

ANSERES comprehends one of the ſix orders of birds in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhed by a ſmooth beak, 
covered with a ſkin, gibbous at the baſe, and enlarged to- 
wards the apex; the iaw is denticulated, and the tongue 
fleſhy ; the feet are formed for ſwimming, having thin 


toes connected by a membrane; the legs are thick and 


ſhort; the body is bulky, and covered with a thin ſkin and 
feathers» This order of birds is analogous to the belluz, 
in the claſs of mammalia. See Goosk. 

ANSES. See ANs x. 

ANS PESSAD ES, or LaNsPEsSSADES, a kind of inferior 
officers in the foot, below .the corporals, and yet above 

the common centinels. 

The word is formed of the Italian lancia ſpezzata, q. d. 
broken lance; which was occaſioned hence, that they 
were Originally diſbanded gendarmes, who, for want of 
other ſubſiſtence, ſued for a place of ſome diſtinction 
in the infantry. 

There are uſually four or five in each company. 

ANSWER, in a law-ſenſe, &c. See REJOINDER. 

ANT, fermica, a genus of inſeQs belonging to the order 
of hymeneptera, famous in Natural Hiſtory. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other genera of this order, by having 
an erect /quama, or ſcaly body, placed between the tho- 
rax and abdomen. The male 'and female ants have 
wings, but the neutral have none. The ſting of the 
female and neutral is concealed. There are hve ſpecies 
common in England. 1. The hill ant, called alſo the great 
hyppamyrmex, or hot ſe- ant. 2. The jet ant. 3. Ihe red ant. 
4. Ihe common yellow ant. 5. The ſmall black ant. 'Theſe 
{ſeveral ſpecies poſſeſs, in common, a double ſaw, a mouth, 
a pair of articulated antennæ, or horns, two eyes, and a 
neck, which connects the head with the breaſt. They 
are viſibly diſtinguiſhed with teſpect to both their colour 
and ſize, The hill ants take their name from their uſual 

I 


habitations, which are the ſunny banks of hills, ſor the 
advantage of bringing their young to maturity. They 
are allo fond of the decayed roots of trees, where .the 
may with greater eaſe form their apartments. Theſe are 
conſiderably larger than any of the reſt; their head 
and body are a ſine brown, and their breaſt a faint red. 
The jet and red onts are of equal ſize, and they derive 
their name from their reſpective colours. The former 
uſually ne{t at the bottom of old trees, and the latter 
under broad ſtones, and other rubbiſh. The common 
yellow and ſmall black ants are about half as big as the 
jet or red o#its 3 and moſt IT chuſe their habita- 
tion in thoſe eminences caſt up by moles, which, on 
account of the uſe they make of them, are called ant-hil:s, 
Nevertheleſs, ants of different ſpecies may take up their 
reſidence in any of the ſituations above mentioned, but 
they never aſſociate with each other. Ants of a particu- 
lar ſpecies never go into any neſt but their own; the 
conſequence of an attempt of this kind would be in- 
ſtant death; even when purſued, they will never fl 
into another hole for ſhelter, except in the Jaſt extre- 
mity, and will ſometimes rather ſuffer themſelves to be 
taken. They do not ſeem to know what hoſpitality is. 
Sir Edmund King aſſures us, that if a red ant be put 
into a black ant's bank, war immediately ariſes; the 
black ſeize their gueſt, and never leave pinching him on 
the head with their forceps, or claws, till they have de- 
ſtroyed him; aſter which they drag the dead body out 
of the verge of the bank. If a black ant be put into a 
red ant's bank, he immediately ſeeks his ſafety by flight: 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 23. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 789. 

Ants of each ſpecies form ſeparate colonies ; and they 
adapt the fituation and Aruckore of their cells to the 
ſealons of the year. In winter they dig deep, and in 
ſummer riſe nearer to the ſurface of the ground. Their 
ſubterraneous habiration is divided into a number of dif- 
ferent cells of an oval figure, all communicating with 
one another by circular and ſmooth paſſages, for the 
convenience of draining off the water, and furniſhing 
entries into their different apartments. The hill and jet 
ants, being protected by the trees under which they 
lodge, are not at the trouble of digging theſe channels 
for carrying off the water. They take great care in 
keeping their apartments clean, and remove any of their 
colony that dies, out of their ſettlement. Pliny relates, 
that the ants of his country buried their dead; but that 
circumſtance has not been obſerved among us. 

Each colony is uſually compoſed of a large ſemale, which 


Mr. Gould, for diſtinction fake, calls the queen, and 


various companies of workers. Beſide theſe, they are 


joined by a number of winged ants, which are com- 


monly known by the name of ant-flies. The common 
ants are of neither ſex, but ſeem entirely deſtined to 
take care of the young which are committed by the 
queen to their protection. The queen is the mother of 
the whole brood, and is diſtinguiſhed from them by het 
ſuperior ſize and particular colour, as well as by the re- 
ſpect that is ſhewn her by her ſubjects. The colour of 
the queen is different in the ſeveral colonies. Her head 
is furniſhed like thoſe of the common ants. She has 
likewife three lucid ſpecks on her front, placed in a 
triangular form, which ſeem to be eyes of the ſame 
ſtructure with thoſe of the ſpider. Ihe queen of the 
red colony is provided with a ſting, in whick ſhe differs 
from thoſe of the other ſpecies. The queen, as ſoon as 
ſhe has depoſited a parcel of her eggs, leaves them to 
the affection and care of the workers, and withdraws 
to a ſeparate apartment. Two or three yellow queens 
have been ſometimes found in the ſame colony; and in 
the red colony there arc ſeldom fewer than two; and in 
this reſpect they differ from the hill and ſmall black ants, 
which have only one, 

Mr. Gould made a great number of experiments and ob- 
ſervations in order to evince this fact, that the queen 
alone ſupplies every particular colony with its inhabit- 


ants; and he adds, that ſhe lays three different ſorts of 


eggs, the male, female, and neutral. The two firſt arc 
depoſited in the ſpring, and the laſt in July and Auguit. 
When the queen has furniſhed an apartment with eggs, 
the common ants diſcover the greateſt tenderneſs and 
care in brooding over them, and preſerving them from 
moiſture. After the eggs have continued ſome time 
in this ſtate, cheriſhed and protected by the workers, 
they begin to loſe their tranſparency ; they are covered 
over with a number of ſmall hairs ; they are extended 
with ſeveral rings, and appear in the ſhape of vermicles, 
or little worms. In proceſs of time a black ſpeck is ob- 
ſervable in them, which Mr. Leewenhoeck, and Mr. 
Gould, take ro be their digeſted food. Theſe ant-yer- 
micles grow very flowly in the firſt ſummer; and in the 
ſucceeding winter they ſeem not to increaſe at all: but 
from April to June in the ſecond year they grow very 


fait, 
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faſt, and are * for another change into the 
nymph, or aurelia ſtate. They are previouſly transferred 
by the workers to a proper ſituation near the ſurface of 
the colony, where they weave in the manner of ſilk- 
worms, and infold themſelves in a kind of filken tiſſue; 
and in this ſtate they are vulgarly denominated ant-eggs. 
The proceſs from this ſtate to that of arts is gradual 
and flow, and not uſually completed in leſs than a 
month. But the manner of their transformation cannot 
be accurately obſerved, becauſe they will not arrive, like 
moſt other aureliæ, to maturity under glaſſes. The fe- 
male aureliz are generally the Ard which transform, aud 
ate thoſe that make their appearance in the ſhape of 
large flies. Theſe give birth to new colonies, and in- 
title themſelves to the dignity of queens. Ihe male, or 
ſmall ant Hies, appear next, and early enough to be con- 
temporary with the others. Laſt of all, the neutral au- 
reli change into common ants, or workers, without 
wings, but not till moſt or all the flies have forſook the 
ſettlement. The male ants are furniſhed with two or 
more {mall hooks near their extremities, like thoſe of 
other inſects of the fly kind, which are the external parts 
of generation, whereby they faſten to the ſemales; they 
have likewiſe a triangle of eyes in the ſame poſition 
with thoſe of the large flies. Theſe ant- flies, both large 
and ſmall, are of very ſhort duration ; they feldom con- 
tinue above three weeks. Thoſe of the ſemale kind, 
which are not neceſſaty for the propagation of new co- 
Jonies, together with the male, are deſtroyed either by 
a worm, which is generated in their bodies, or by fur- 
niſhing a repaſt for other creatures, 
The labouring art; are inceſſantly employed by night as 
well as by day, in preparing and carrying materials ſor 
their reſpective cells. The horſe ants make their neſts 
of large quantities of ſticks, ſtraws, and fragments of 
leaves, which they place together in heaps, for the con- 
venience of ſuddenly ſecreting themlclves on the ap- 
proach of an enemy, as well as for promoting the ma- 
turity of the young nymphs. 'The common ants build 
only with ſmall pieces of dry earth, which, after it is 
cut by their double faw, they incruſt with blades ot 
graſs, and form into conical mounts about half a foot 
high, for the purpoſe of favouring the growth of the 
vermicles, and the transformation of the nymphs, An- 
other part of the employment of the labouring ants re- 
ſpects the young; in every ſtage of their progreſſion 
from. eggs to perfect ants, the workers remove them 
every day into different parts of the colony; in the 
morning they transfer them to cells nearer the ſurface, 
for the benelit of the ſun's influence, and in the even- 
ing to ſuch as are more remote and guarded, They are 
likewiſe employed in collecting the juices of various 
ru!'s and infects for the nutriment of the vermicles ; 
which they convey firlt into their own alvus, and then 
into the bodies of the vermicles, or maggots. Another 
part of their employment is that of diſmantling the 
nymphs at the time of their transformation. 
It bas been mentioned by many naturaliſts, ancient and 
modern, from the time of Solomon to our own, that 
, provide for winter; that accordingly they lay up 
mag.zines Or granaries of corn, and other prov:tions ; 
and that, to prevent the ſprouting of corn, they cut 
oſf all the buds beſore they lay it up; and, in order to 
p:cterve it from rotting, ir has been ſaid, that they bring 
it out of their hoards in the middle of the day, and 
ſpread it on dry earth at the entrance of their nelts, ſor 
the benefit of the air and ſun, But this theory has been 
contradicted by later experiments and obſervations. Lee- 
wenhoveck is of opinion, that they do not eat at all in 
the winter, but ſpend that ſeaſon, like dormice, and 
many other forts of animals, in a ſtate of fleep; and 
that the proviſion they colle& together ſeems intended 
tor pictent uſe ; and not fo much for themſelves as for 
their young. Mr. Gould confirms this opinion by a 
great variety of obſervations. He never could diſcover 
any reſervoirs. of corn, or of other aliment; and for 
tarther ſatisfaction, he placed in ſeveral flower-pots, and 
other convenient receptacles, difierent colonies of yel- 
low, ſmall black, red, and hill ants, with their reſpee— 
tive queens, attendants, and verwicles. They continued 
in this Gcuation through the whole ſummer, autumn, 
and winter; they carried on their operations as in other 
ſeitlements; formed, their apartments, nouriſhed their 
young, and brought them to perſection. Had it been 
ther uſual cuſtom, he preſumes that thev thonld have 
laid up their proviſiens; but upon gradually removing 
the earth, and ſearching the lodgments, there was no 
appearance of magazines, corn, or any fort of coliected 
to 3 and he conciudes frem a number of trials, that 
Engliſh ants have no ſtorehouſe for their corn, nor re- 


quire any other food in the winter than Water. In ex- 


ceſs of cold, he fays, they are half benumbed; and at. 
other times they arc content 
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the common moiſture of the earth. However, he intt- 
mates, that the cuſtoms of foreign ants may, in this and 
various inſtances, deviate from ours; though the con- 
trary opinion has never been clearly and demonſtratively 
aſcertained. 

In 1749 M. Carre publiſhed a Diſſertation on the Po- 
licy of Ants, the reſult of above thirty years obſervation 3 
in which he concurs with Mr. Gould in rejeQing the 
whole theory of their ſorecaſt and ſtorehouſes as fabu- 
lous; and M. Soriniere likewiſe, after having paid par- 
ticular attention to the oeconomy of ants for twenty 
years, adopts the ſame opinion. 

It has been a vulgar notion, that ants bite; but they 
have not ſtrength enough in their jaws and teeth to pe - 
netrate the cuticula, However the red ants have a ſting 
in the polterior part of their bodies, which they thruſt 
out, and plunge into any thing that offends them, by a 
kind of vibratory motion, which injects an acrid, corro- 
ſive ſort of liquor, that occaſions a ſmart but momentary 
pain, and raiſes an inflammation. The othe? ants have 
no ſting. 
Ants furniſh ſuſtenance for many ſpecies of animals; 
and particularly for young pheaſants and partridges; if 
the latter be bred under a hen, and ſupplied with ant- 
hills and freth water, and at proper intervals a mixture 
of millepedes and ear-wigs, they will not fail to come to 
maturity. Ants alſo ſupply a refin, an oil and an acid, 
which have been deemed of conſiderable ſervice in the 
art of phyſic. | 

Theſe ſmall animals are very injurious to gardens and 
paſture lands; as well by feeding on the fruit as by mak- 
ing hills for their habitation. Ia the hotter countries, as 
Italy, Spain, and the Weſt-Indies, ants are the great peſt 
of the fields and plantations: and no method has yet 
been diſcovered for effeAually deſtroying them. "Trees 
may be preſerved from them by incompaſſing the ſtem 
for four fingers breadth, with a roll of wool newly pulled 
from the theep's belly; or by laying ſaw duſt all around 
the ſtump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which 
has the fame effect, but then tar is prejudicial to the tree. 
In Dr. Hawkeſworth's Account of the Voyages for mak- 
ing Diſcoveries in the Southern Hemiſphere, mention is 
frequently made of black, white, and green a»ts; their 
{tings were ſharper than thoſe of the common biting ant. 
The white as reſemble thofe of the Eaſt Indies, which 
are the molt pernicious of all animals; and their neſts were 
ot a pyramidal form, from a few inches to fix feet high. 
Sec TERMES. Profeſſor Kalm, in his North- American 
Travels, ſpeaks of a ſmall ant in Penſylvania, whoſe length 
1s one geometrical line, and colour either black or dark-red. 
Theſe live in fwarms under ground and in walls: and, 
as Mr. Franklin apprehends, have a peculiar method of 
communicating their thoughts and deſires to one another. 
Neumann obſerves, that ants may be made uſe of for 
obtaining ſkeletons of ſmall animals, ſuch as mice, 
frogs, &c. exquiſitely beautiful and perfect; far ſurpaſſ- 
ing any thing that can be executed by artificial anatomy. 
The ſubject is for this purpoſe to be incloſed in a wooden 
box, and properly diſtended, to prevent the parts from 
collapſing, or being cruſhed together by the earth. The 
box 1s to be penetrated with a number of holes, through 
which the ants will preſently find their way. 
See more on this ſubject in Swammerdam's Bib. Nat. 
vol. i. Ray's Hiſt. of InfeQs, p. 70. Bibl. Univ. t. ix. 
Melange's D'Hiſt. Nat. t. i. Gould's Account of Eng- 
liſh Ants, 12mo. 1747, paſſim. 
See ANT-eaters. 


the creature called by others, the tamandua-guaci, or ant- 
bear. 

The name is derived from the Greek guru, an ant, and 
cave, !o cat. The creature is ſo called becauſe his food 
is ants, which he eats by thruſting his long tongue into 
neits, and drawing it back into his mouth when covered 
with them. 

This, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoclegy, is a diſtin ge- 
nus of animals, the characters of which are that they 
have no teeth; have feet formed not for climbing, but 
walking, and have eight abdominal paps, ſix on the 
belly, and two on the breaſt. 

There are two ſpecies, one of them covered with hair, 
the other with ſcales. The firſt is called by Linnzus 
Alyrmocophage, and the other Manis; of this latter ſpe- 
c:es there are two ſorts; the firſt, having hve toes on 
both hind and fore feet, is called Manis pentadattyla ; 
the other with four toes, is called Manis tetradactyla. 


AN regt is a name popularly given to a kind of little white 


balls tound in the banks or neſts of ati, ordinarily ſup— 
poſed to be the ova of this infect, 


Sir Ed. King opened ſeveral of thoſe vulgarly reputed 


eggs, in ſome of which he found only a maggot in the 

circumſtances as above deſcribed; while in another the 

maggot had begun to put on the ſhape of an ant about 
| | 1 
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the head, having two little yellow ſpecks, where the 
eyes were to be. And in others, a farther progreſs was 
obſerved, the included maggot being furniſhed with 
every thing to complete the ſhape of an ant, but whol- 
ly tranſparent, the eyes only excepted, which were as 
black as bugles. Laſtly, in others, he took out every 
way perfect and complete ants, which immediately crept 
about among the reſt. 

The true ants-eggs are the white ſubſtance which upon o- 
pening their banks, appears to the eye like the ſcatterings 
of fine white ſugar, or ſalt, but very ſoft, and tender. 
Examined by a microſcope, it is found to conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral pure, white appearances in diſtin&t membranes, all 
figured like the lefler ſort of bird eggs, and as clear as a 
fiſhes bladder. 

The ſame ſubſtance is found in the bodies of the ants 
themſclves.—This ſpawn, when emitted, they lye in 
multitudes on, to brood ; till in ſome time it is turned 
into little vermicles, as ſmall as mites, commonly called 
ant eggs. 

ANT-h1/!s are little hillcocks of earth, which the ants throw 

up for their habitation and the breeding of their young. 
They are a very great miſchief to diy paltures, not only 
by waſting ſo much land as they cover, but by hinder- 
ing the ſcythe in mowing the graſs, and yielding a poor 
hungry food, pernicious to cattle. 
The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them into four 
parts from the top, and then dig into them ſo deep as 
to take out the core below, ſo deep that when the turf 
is laid down again it may lay ſomewhat lower than the 
level of the reſt of the land; by this means it will be 
wetter than the reſt of the land; and this will prevent 
the arts from returning to the ſame place, which other- 
wiſe they would certainly do. The earth that is taken 
out mult be ſcattered to as great a diſtance every way 
as may be, otherwiſe they will collect it together, and 
make another hill juſt by. Some collect the hills toge- 
ther in heaps, and burn them for manure. ; 
The proper time for doing this is winter; and if the 
Places be left open, the fioit and rains of that time of 
the year will deſtroy the reit; but in this cafe care mult 
be taken, that they are covered up early enough in the 
ſpring, otherwiſe they will be leis fertile in graſs than 
the other places. Human dung has been tound a more 
eſtectual remedy than any other. . 

Ants are likewiſe deſtroyed by ſcattering a good quantity 
of unſlaked lime about their hills. Some make uſe of 
quickſilver as a general poiſon to infects. 

AN r- lian. See FoRMICA-Leo. | 

Ax r, miſt, the name given, by Liſter and Ray, to a pe- 
culiar ipecies of ant, which is of the number ol the per- 
ſumed inſects. It is found on dry banks, and is ſo 
much ſmaller than the common ant, that it needs no 
other diſtinction. Thoſe of this ſpecies which are with- 
out wings are of a yellowiſh colour, and when bruiſed 
or cruſhed emit a ſharp and acid ſmell, as the common 
art does; but thoſe which have wings ate coai-black, 
and theſe, inſtead of the four ſmell of the others, emit 
a perfume not to be endured for its ſtrength. The ſmell 
of all the perfumed inſects goes off in keepiog; aud 
theſe little cicatures, after they had been dead and dry 
ſome time, are found to ſmell lefs ſtrongly, but much 
more agreeably. Phil. Tranf. N 77. or Abr. vol. ii. 
p. 792. | 

AxT, ing. At Paramatibo, a Dutch colony in the pro- 
vince of Surinam, there are ants, which the Portugueſe call 
viſiting-ants; they march in troops; and as ſoon as they ap- 
pars all the coffers and chelts of drawers arc laid opcu, 
which they clear of rats, mice, and a peculiar fort of inſect 
in that country called cacker/acs, and of other noxious 
animals, It any one chance to moleſt them, they fall 
upon him, and tear in pieces his ſtockings and thoes. 
"Their viſits are rate: and they do not ſometimes appear 
ſor three years. Templeman's Obſ. vol. i. p. 36. 

ANT A, in the Aucient Architetture, a ſquare column, or 
pilaſter, placed at the corners of the walls of temples, 
and other ediices. 

Theſe tock their name, according to M. Perrault, from 
the prepoſition ante, before; becauſe placed before the 
walls and coins of buildings, to ſecure or ſtrengthen them. 
"The ante Nlood out of the wall, with a projecture equal | 
to one eighth cf their face, provided there were no or- 
nament that Had a greater projectute; but it was a rule, 
that the projecture of the ante ſhould always equal that 
of the ornaments. 

There are allo ante at doors and gates. 
{ics their uſe to this lait place. 


Feſtus con- 


Vitiuvius calls thoſe that have but two faces out of the | 


wall angular ante, to diſtinguith them from others which 

ave three faces diſengaged, and which are placed at the 

ents of the walls of porticos. 
AN TE. See ANTICUM. 
ANTACAZ US, in lchthys 02); a 
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Greek writers /Elian and Strabo to the ;chthyocolla piſcis, 
the iſinglaſs-fiſh, or nuso; and afterwards, by Wit 
ſton and others, not only to this fiſh, but to the common 
STURGEON, 

ANTACHATES is uſed by ſome naturaliſts, for a kind 
of bituminous ſtone, of the nature of amber, though 
of a different colour, which in burning yields a ſmell 
like myrrh. | 

ANTACIDS, is uſed by ſome writers to denote medicines 
proper to qualify and reſiſt acid humours. 

Antacids are chiefly of the alcalious kind. 

Under the claſs of antacids come, 1. Abſorbents, as chall: 
coral, ſea-ſhells, hæmatites and ſteel-filings. 2 Obtun. 
dents, as oils, and fats. 3. Immutants, as lixivious ſalts 
and ſoaps. 

ANTAGONIST, ANTAGONISTA, among the Ancients, 
denotes an adverſary in battle. 

The word is formed from arri, contra, againſt; and 
ayun{a, T contend, 

In this fenſe the word is rather uſed in ſpeaking of 
ſportive combats, or games, than of ſerious fighting. 

ANTAGONIST alſo denotes one of the parties in literary 
diſputes, 

ANTAGONIST muſcles, in Anatomy, are thoſe which have 
oppoſite functions. 

Such are the flexor and extenſor of any limb, the one of 
which contracts it, and the other ſtretches it out. 
Solitary muſcies are thoſe without any antagoni/?s ; as the 
heart, &c. | 

ANTALGIC, from av, and ay, pain, an epithet given 
by ſome writers to medicines proper to abate pain, 


In this ſenſe antalgics, antalgica, amount to the ſame with 
ANODYNES. 


ANTALIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall ſea-ſhell of a 
tubular form, whence it is alſo denominated TUBULUs 
marinus. 

The antalium, otherwiſe written antale, and antalus, is 
about an inch and half long; the thickneſs of a large 
quill at one end, and of a ſmall cne at the other; fluted 
from end to end, of a white or greeniſh-white colour, and 
is found on rocks, and at the bottom of the ſea. Du- 
Cange. 

It is an alcali, and ſaid to be of ſome medicinal uſe as 2 
retolyent and dryer; atleaſt by the ancients. 

The anta/ium bears a near aflinity both in origin, ſtruc- 
ture, and uſe, with the DENTALIUM. 

ANTANACLASI, a figure in Rhetoric; wherby the 
ſame word is repeated but in a different, and ſometimes 
double fignification.—As, Let the dead bury the dead. 
The word comes from ar, and ayaxaaw, repercutio, J 
Arie again. 

ANTANAGOGE, from ayr;, and ayayoyn, retortion, 2 
hgure in Rhetoric z when not being able to anſwer the 
acculation of the adverſary, we return the charge, by 
loading him with the ſame or other crimes; which is 
uſually called RERCRIMI NATIONS. 

AN TANISOPHYLLUM, in Botany. See HoG-wEED. 


| ANTAPHRODISIAC, from ash, and Agppulin, Venus, an 


epithet given to medicines, which diminiſh the ſeed, and 
extinguiſh the ſtimula or incitements to venery. 

ANTPAFPOC HA, in the Civil Laww, denotes one's acknow- 
ledgment in writing of money paid, in the way of tent, 
penſion, intereſt, or the like incumbrance. Such inſtru- 
ment, or antapecha, the debtor gives upon making pay- 
ment to the creditor, to ſerve as a proof of the charge 
or incumbrance for futurity, and exclude any claim of 
preſcription againſt the payment of it. The antapocha 
differs from the apocha, in that this latter is given by the 
creditor to the debtor, the former vice ver/a. 

ANTARCTIC pole, denotes the ſouthern poLE 
the earth's axis. 

The word is compoſed of ar, contra; and agxreg, ur/a, 
bear ; as being oppolite to the arctic pole. 

The ſtars near the axtardic pole never appear above our 
horizon. 

ANTARCTIC circle is one of the leſſer circles of the ſphere, 
parallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 deg. 39 
min. from the ſouth pole. 

It takes its name from its being oppoſite to another cic- 
cle, parallel likewiſe to the equator, and at the ſame 
diſtance from the north pole, called the Axcr ic circle. 

ANTARES, in 4/tronomy, the ſcorpion's heart; a fixed 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Scox pi. 

ANTASTROPHE, from alt and vt, 1 n, in Nhe— 
toric, a ſpecies of ANTEPOSI TION. 

ANTEAMBULONES, from ante, before, and ambulo, 1 
walk, in Antiquity, a kind of ſtate-ſervants, who walked 
before their malter to clear the way, and keep off the 
crowd. | 
The /ormula uſed by theſe was Date locum domine meo- 

AN'TECANIS is uſed, by ſome A/tronemers, to denote the 
conſtellation otherwiſe called canis minor, or the ſtar 
FRCCYON, It is thus Cenominated as preceding, or be- 


or end of 


name fic{t given by the 


| ing 
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ing the forerunner of the can1s major, and riſing a little 
before it. | 

ANTECEDENT, in the ſchools, ſomething that precedes, 
or goes before, another, in reſpect of time. 

'The word is compounded of ante, before, and cedere, to 
go. In which fenie it ſtands oppoted to ſubſequent 

ANTECEDENT, in Grammar, the word which a rclative re- 
fers to. 

ANTECEDENT, in Logic, denotes the firſt propoſition of 
an enthymeme, or of an argument which only conlfiſt> of 
two members. | 
In oppofition to this, the latter is called the conſequent. 
Thus, in the argument, cogito, ergo ſum, I think, and 
therefore T exiſt ; cogito is the antecedent : being thus called, 
becauſe it precedes the ergo, or the copula of the argu- 
ment. | | 

AxXTECEDENT of aRAT10, in Mathematics, denotes the firſt 
TERM, or that which is compared with the other. 

Thus, 1f the ratio be a: b, or of atob; a is ſaid to be 
the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT /figns, in Medicine, are ſuch ſymptoms of 
diſorder as appear before a diſtemper is fo formed as to 
be reducible to any particular claſ>, or proper denomi- 
nation. 

ANnT+CEDENTS, in Rhetoric, are ſuch things as being once 
allowed, others neceflarily. or very probably follow. 
This is one of the ſixteen topics or common places enu- 
merated by Cicero and Quintilian. 

ANTECEDENT decree, in Theology, is a decree preceding 
ſome other decree or ſome aCtio. of the Creator, or the 
prevition of action. It is a point much controverted, 
whether predeſtination be a decree antecedent to faith, or 
ſublequent to it, 

ANTECEDENT will, or deſire, is that which precedes ſome 
other will or deſire, or ſome knowledge or previſion. Thus 
ſome divines ſay, God by a ſincere, but antecedent deſire, 
wills all men to be ſaved ; that is, this ſincere deſire of 
God precedes, and docs not ſuppoſe, the knowledge of 
their faith and repentance. 

ANTECEDENT neceſſity. See NECESSITY, 

ANTECEDENCY, ANTECEDENCE. See ANTECEDENT, 
and ANTECEDtNTIA, 

AN i :CEDENTIA, among Aftronomers. When a planet 
appears to move weltward, contrary to the order or 
courſe of the hgns ; as from Taurus towards Aries; 1t 1s 
ſaid to move in antecedentia. 

Oa the contrary, when it goes eaſtward, or forward, 
from Aries towards Taurus; it is ſaid to move in conſe- 
uentia. 

AN TECESS()R, one that goes before, or that leads an- 
other. Sce PERCURsSOR, PREDECESSOR, &Cc. 

The term is particularly ufed in ſome univeclities for a 
public profetior, who teaches or lectures the civil law. 
ANTEctSsOKks, in the ancient art of //ar, is an appellation 

wen to a party of horſe, diſpatched before the agmen or 
body of an army, partly by way of intelligence, and 
partly to choo'e out a proper place for encamping on, as 
well as the moit convenient roads for the loldiery to 
travel in. 
Theſe are alſo denominated antecuy /oves. ; 
They amount to the ſame with what the Greeks call 

' odr ome. 

ANTE: HAMBER, or ANTicHAMBER, an outer cham- 
ber, before the principal chamber of an apartment; 
where the ſervants wait, and where ſtrangers ſtay, till 
the perſon to be ſpoken with is at leiſure, &c. 

The word is formed of ante, before, and camera, a 
CHAMBER. 

AN IFECHRIS T. See ANTICHRIST. 

AN I ECUKSORES, See ANTECESSORS. 

ANTEUATE, a ſpurious date, prior to the true date of a 
wriling, inſtrument, act, deed, or the like. 

Auledates, in Commerce, are of very dangerous conſequence 
in matters of trade, To antedate is to (et down a falle 
date ; to date from a day prior to that on which the bu- 
ſineſs is tranſacted, the note or bill drawn, or letters 
written, &c. 

In France it was formerly the ill cuſtom to have blank 
orders on the backs of bills of exchange, that is, to in- 
dorſe them merely with a name, ſo that they could eahly 
be antedated ; which in caſe of failures was liable to caule 
very great abuſes. But by the regulations for commerce 
of 1683, it is ordered that the Ggnatures on the backs of 
bills of exchange ſhall not ſerve for orders, unleis dated: 
and antedates are punithed as forgery. 

ANTEDILOVIAN, or ANnTiDiLuvIan, ſomething that 
exiſted or happened before the DELUGE, | 
In this ſenſe, thoſe generations from Adam till Noal''s 
flood, are called Antediluvians; and thole hnce deſcended 
tiom Noah to the preſent time, are called Po/{g:/uvians. 
Ir. Burnet, and Dr. Woodward, differ very widely 
about the Autediluvian world; the former imagines its 


face and appearance to have becu ſmooth, equable, aud | 


in all reſpects different from what we now find it to bes 
The latier, on the contrary, endeavours to prove, that 
the face of the terraqueous globe b:fore the deluge was 
the ſame as it is now, viz. unequal, diſtinguiſhed into 
mountains, and dales, and baving hkewife a ſea, lakes; 
and rivers; that the ſea was ſalt, as ours is; was ſubject 
to tides; and poſſeſſed nearly the ſame ſpace and extent 
that it now does; and that the Arntidiluvian world was 
ſtocked with animals, vegetab'es, minerals, &c. that it 
bad the ſame poſition, in reſpect of the ſun, which ours 
now hath, its axis not being perpendicular, but inclined; 
as at preſent, to the plane of the ecliptic ; conſequently, 
that there were then the ſame ſucceſlion of weather, and 
the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, as now. 

ANTTIJURAMEN TUM, from ante, before, and uramen— 
tum, vath, or PREJURAMENTUM, by our anceſtors alſo 
called, juramentum calumnie; an oath which both the 
accuſer and accuſed were anciently obliged to make beſote 
any trial or purgation. | 
The accuſer was to ſwear, that he would proſecute the 
criminal; and the accuſed was to make oath on the very 
day that he was to undergo the ordeal, &c. that he was 
innocent of the fact with which he was charged. 

If the acculer failed, the criminal was diſcharged ; if the 
accuſed, he was underſtood 10 be guilty, and was not to 
be admitted to purge himſelf by the ordeal. 

ANTEJUSTINIANEAN, an appellation ſometimes given 

to the ancient Roman law, as it ſtood before the time of 
the emperor Juſtinian. 
Tribonian has been often condemned for ſuppreſſing the 
writings of the Antejuſtiniancan lawyers. Schulting, a 
celebrated profeſſor at Leyden, has a diſſertation on the 
equity of this cenſure. Fabricius gives a c1ralogue of the 
ancient Antejuſtiniancaniawyers. Schulting has publithed 
a collection of the Ante: /{iniancan writers. 

ANTELIUS, or ANTHEL 1Us, in Ancient [/riters, denotes 
an idol placed over the. doors of houſes, ſuppoſed to 
have the guardianſhip, or proteCtion of them. 

The word is originally avlnaog, q. d. againſt the ſun, as 
being expoſed thereto. 

ANTELOPE, gagella, in Zool;gy, the name of an anime! 
of the goat kind, of which there are three known ſpecies, 
1. The gazeila Ajricana jirepficheros Plinii. This is the 
ſpecies we uſually ſee under the name of the antelope z, it 

is called the addace in Africa, and is the dercas Lybica of 
Z& lian. Its horns are fl-nder and erect, black, tranſ- 
verſely radiated, and twiſted into the appearance of 
ſpiral lines; though theſe are in reality ſo many annular 
circles, they are toward the middle bent a little outwards, 
and thence they turn in agein, ſo that they in ſome mea- 
ſure repreſent the ancient lyre. 

2. The gagella Indica, or Indian antelope, with very long 
ſtraight horns, which are annulated only in that part near 
the head. The horns of this creature are ſometimes three 
feet long, and are perfectly {mouth and gloſſy, except 
near the head, and black. The creature is of the ſize of 
our common deer, and is of a greyiſh colour; its tail is 
a foot long, and has longer hairs on it than thoſe on the 
reſt of the body. The horns of this ſpecies are very com- 
mon in the muſeums of the curious. This creature feems 
to be the animal which produces the bezoar ſtone ſo much 
valued in medicine. 

3. The Afcican kind, which has flat horns annvlated to 
the very top, and crooked near the middle; this has been 
ſeen alive ſometimes in England. It was much ſmaller 
than our deer, and of a ſandy colour; its belly is white, 
and its ſides where the white and ſandy colour met, of a 
duſky appearance. Its tail is blacker and longer than 
that of the deer, is covered with a ſmaller number of 
hairs than thoſe of our deer, and is white on that part 
next the body. Its horns grow out of the middle of the 
forehead near the eyes, and are very long, ſharpening at 
the ends, and all the way marked with tranſverſe Hi 
or furrows, anda little bent upwards. Its ears are large, 
and its legs very flender. 

The hoofs and horns are uſed in medicine, being eſteem- 
ed good againſt the epilepſy and hyſterics. 

ANTELUCAN, from ante, and luæ, light, in Eccle/ta/tica! 
[riters, is applied to things done in the night or before 
day. g 
We find frequent mention of the antelucau aſſemblies, 
cœtus antelucgni, of the ancient Chriſtiaus in times of per- 
ſecution for religious worſhip. 

AN TELUDIA, from ante, and /udus, game, in Antiquity, 
a day of ſhow or parade preceding the circenſes, wherein 
the preparations made for thoſe ſolemnities were expoſed 
in great form and pomp. 

ANTEMURALE, from ante, and murus, wall, in Ml. 
Age Writers, denotes a kind of outer wall environing the 
other walls and works of a place, and preventing the too 
near accels of the enemy to them, 

This is alſo called by Iſidore, promurale, as being pro mu- 
nitione muri, for the defence of the wal!, 


Is 


ANT 


In ſome writers we find it denominated antepectoralis 
muris, in others anpits. 

ANTEMURALE is alſo uſed to denote any work without 
fide the rampart or wall of the place. | 
In this ſenſe, antemurale amounts to the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call ouTwoRK. 

ANTEMURALE is alſo uſed in Eccleſiaſtical IT'riters for the 
veſtibule or entrance of the E or BEMA. 

ANTENATUS is uſed in ſome Law ///riters for the firſt- 
born, or eldeſt ſon, anſwering to what we call au. 


ANTENATUS, from ante, and natus, born, is alſo fometimes | 


uſed for a ſon, the iſſue of a former marriage. 


In which ſenſe, antenatus amounts to the ſame with | 


privignus. 

ANTENAT1, in the modern Exgliſb Hiſtory, is chiefly un- 
derſtood of the ſubjects of Scotland, born before king 
ng the Firit's acceſſion to the Engliſh crown, and alive 
after it. 

In relation to theſe, thoſe who were born after the acceſ- 
fion were denominated POSTNATI. 


The antenati were conſidered as aliens in England, where- |. 


as the poſtnati claimed the privilege of natural ſubjects. 
ANTENCLEMA, alu,, in Oratery, is where the 
whole defence of the perſon accuſed turns on criminating 
the accuſer. 
Such is the defence of Oreftes, or the oration for Milo, 
Occiſus eft fed latro. Exſectus ſed raptor. 
See RECRIMINA TION. 
ANTENICENE, in Eccle/ra/tical Mitters, denotes a thing 
or perſon prior to the firſt council of Nice. 


We ſay the Antenicene faith, Antenicene creeds, Antenicene | 


fathers. 

ANTENNZ, in Natura! Hiſtory. See FEELERS. 

AN TENUPTIAL, ſomething that precedes marriage. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay antenuptial promiſes, antenuptial pre- 
fents, antenuptial covenants, antenuptial fornication, &e. 
Neoſtadius has a treatiſe De Padtis Antenuptialibus. 

AN CEPAGMENTA, or Au THPAGMENT A, in the Ancient 
Architecture, the jams of a door, or lintels of a window. 
The word is alſo uſed for the intire chambranle, i. e. the 
door-caſe, or window frame. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, or ANTEPENULTIMATE, in 
Grammar, the third fyllable of a word, reckoning from 
the latter end; or the laſt ſyllable except two. 

The word is compounded of the prepoſition ante, before 
and penultimate, laſt but one, or pene ultimam. 
It was upon this ſyllable, that the Greeks placed their 


acute accents, and alſo on the laſt and laſt but one; but | 


they never placed the accent before the antepenultima. — 
The antepenultimate of a dactyle is always long. 


ANTEPILANI, among the ancient Romans, denote the | 


haſtati or principes of a legion 

They are ſuppoſed to have been thus called becauſe rang- 

ed before the triarii, who were alſo called plan, 

Some will have the word to be a corruption of ante:/agnan:. 
ANTEPILEPTIC, in Medicine, denotes a quality in bo- 

dies, whereby they reſiſt or oppoſe the epilepſy and con- 

vulſive motions. 


The chief antepileptics from the vegetable kingdom are, 


the roots of pxony, valerian, the flowers of the lime tree, 
miſletoe of the oak, hazel, and lime. 

The animal kingdom affords a great number of anteil. 
tics either real or imaginary. Such are elks claws, ca/t9- 
reum, divers parts of the deer, {wallows-hearts, the hu- 
man cranium, blood, ſecundines, &. the hippomanes, 
lizards, frogs aud moles liver and ſpine, lions and pea- 
cock's dung, earthworms, &Cc. 

The mineral kingdom affords hyacynths and ſmaragds 
prepared, alſo tincture of luna. 

ANTEPOSITION, from ante, and poo, I place, a gram- 
matical figure, whereby a word which by the ordinary rules 
of ſyntax ought to follow another, comes before it. As 
when in Latin the adjeQive is put before the ſubſtan- 
tive, the verb before the nominative caſe, &c. 
Antepoſition ſtands oppoſed to po/?po/ition. One caſe or 


ſpecies of this figure is called by a particular name, | 


antaſlrophe. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, ANTEPRADICMMENTA, in 
Logic, certain previous matters, requilite to a more caſy 
and clear apprehenſion of the docttine of PREDICA- 
MENTS, Or CATEGORIES, 


Such are definitions of common terms; as equivocals, þ 


univocals, &c. See DEFENITION, Division, &c, 
They are thus called, becauſe treated by Ariſtotle, before 
the predicaments : that the thread of the diſcourl: might 
not afterwards be interrupted. 

AN CERIDES, in the Ancient Architecture, denote but- 
treſſes erected to ſupport a wall. 
Theſe are ſometimes called antes, ſometimes criſme, and 
by the Greeks epn/go para. 


Auterides anſwer to what the modern builders call counter- 


forts, archbutants; the Italians barbicane, and fpcron:, or 
ſpurs. nl 


ANT 


ANTERIOR, or Ax Tr ERNIOUR, 
chiefly in reſpect of place. 
The word is ſormed of the prepoſition ante, Before. 


ſomething before another, 


In which ſenſe the term amounts to the ſame 
and ſtands oppoſed to poſterior, 

ANTER1OR Ramus, See the article Ramvs. 

ANTEROS, in Mythology, one of the two cupids who 
were the chief of the number. "They are placed at the 
foot of the Venus of Medici; this is repreſented with a 
heavy ſullen look, agreeably to the poetical deſcrip- 

tion of him, as the cauſe of love's ceaſing. The other 
| =_ called Eros, Ovid. Rem. Amor. V. verſe 549 to 

570. - 

| ANTEROTES, a name given by ſome of the ancient 
writers on gems to a fpecies of the amethyſt. Some have 
imagined they meant by it a fort of opal; but Pliny ex- 
preſly contradicts this, waking the anterotes the fifth kind 
of AMETHYST in value. 

ANTES, in Architecture, ſee ANTE. 

ANTESIGNAN(I, in the Roman armies, a kind of ſoldi- 
ery poſted before the eagles, and other enſigns of the 
legions, whence their appellation. 

The ante/ignani ſtand contradiflinguiſhed from the f- 
/1gnant, who were ranged in the ſame line with the enfign; 
and from the po///rynani, who were placed behind them. 

AN TESTATURE, in Fortification, a ſmall retrenchment, 
made of pallifadoes, or ſacks of earth, fet up in haſte, to 
diſpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of ground, 
part whereof hath been already gained. 

AN THALIUM, among the Ancients, a root growing in 
dry places, and about the bigneſs of the fruit of the 
medlar; it was dug up for food, and eſteemed very 

| Pleaſant and wholeſome. 

ANTHELION, from ar and 5a1zg, lun, in Phyſics, ſig- 
nifies a mock or ſpurious ſun, and denotes a meteor, not 
very common, of a luminous appearance, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the ſun, ſeen through clouds, bigger, ſometimes 
four or five times, than the ſolar diſk. In its molt reful- 
gent ſtate, it is as yellow as the ſun ; but the lucid tract 
ſurrounding it is of a paler yellow, or whitiſh caſt, inter- 
ſperſed ſometimes with a few reddiſh or ſubfuſcous ſpots. 
Ihe molt received opinion relative to the formation of this 
kind of meteor, attributes the phynomencn to a multitude 


with prior, 


of minute icy or ſnowy particles ſuſpended in the air, and 


either refracting or reflecting the ſolar rays in ſuch a 
manner, as to multiply the image of the ſan. But the 
theory of anthelia, for want of a proper number of obſerv- 
ations, ſeems not yet to be brought to ſuch a degree of 
ſatisfaction, as by every lover of phyſiology could be 
defired. The inſtances of them are but rare. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. lii. Part i. N 16, An. 1761. Sce 
Haro and PARHEL 10N, | | 

ANTHELIX, in Anatomy, the inner circuit of the auricle; 
thus called from its oppoſition to the outer circuit, called 
the HELIX. 

ANTHELMIA, Indian PIRk. 

ANTHELMINTICS, medicines good to deſtroy worms. 
The word is compounded of ayr;, contra, againſt, and 
EALLIVGy TWOY N. 

Purgatives ſeem to be the only proper anthelmintics. 

ANTHEM, from ar and vurg, a hymn, a church-ſong, 
performed in cathedral and other ſervice, by the choriiters, 
divided for that purpoſe into choruſes, who ling alternately. 

The word was originally uſed both for plalms and hymns, 

when thus performed. 
Socrates repreſents St. Ignatius as the author of this way 
of ſinging among the Greeks; and St. Ambroſe among 
the Latins.— Ihœodoret attributes it to Diodorus and 
Flavian. 

- Amalarius Fortunatus has written expreſly of the order of 
Anthems, De aniiphonarum ovdine | 
At preſent the term is uſed in a ſomewhat narrower 
ſenſe ; being applied to certain paſſages taken out of the 
plalms, &c. and ofren accommodated to the pariicular 
lolemnity in hand, 

Anthems were ſirſt introduced into the reſormed ſervice 
of the Engliſh church in the beginning of the reign ot 
queen Elizabeth. 

ANTHEMIS, fee CHAMOMiL FE. 

ANTHERZE, in Botany, a term uſed by ſome authors 
for the yellow, or cuddy globules in the middle of certain 
flowers, as of lilies, ſaffron, &c. 

Some covfine the anther to the yellowifh globules in the 
middle of roſes, -—'Cheſe are held more aſtringent than the 
reft of the plant. ; 

Others apply the name AXTHERZ to thoſe little tufts or 
knobs which grow on the tops of the //armina of all other 
flowers; more ulually called AP1CEs. | 

The antherg or apex of the ſtamen, in the Linnzan ſyl- 
them, is a prineipal part of the male organ of generation 
in plants, and contains within it a fine powder called 
pollen or farina fecundans, dellined lor the impregnation 


— 


2 


of the germen, and which, when come to maturity, it 
diſcharges» 

AN [HERICUM, in Botany. See SpIDERWo Rr. 

AN THESPHORIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt celebrated in 
Sicily, in honour of Proſerpine. 

The word is derived from avfog, flower, and peru, [carry ; 
in relation to Pluto's having torced away that goddeſs, 
when ſhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Yet Feſtus 
does not aſcribe the feaſt to Proſerpine; but ſays it was 
thus called, becauſe ears of corn were carried on this 
day to the temples, 

Antheſphoria ſeems to be the ſame thing with the Horiſer- 
tum of the Latins; and anſwers to the harve/?-hime 
among us. 

ANTHESTERIA, in Antiquity, was a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

The moſt natural derivation of the word is from as, 
los, a flower ; it being the cuſtom of this ſeaſt to offer 
garlands of flowers to Bacchus. 

Some are of opinion it took its name from the month 
Anthc/terion, in which it was celebrated. Others pretend, 
that this was not the name of any particular feaſt, but 
that all the feaſts of Bacchus were called anthefteria. 
The anthe/teria laſted three days, the cleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth" day of the month; each of which days 
had a name ſuited to the proper office of the day. The 
firſt day of the feaſt was called i,, 1. e. opening 
the veſſels, becauſe on this day they tapped the veſſels, 
and taſted the wine, The ſecond they called xoog, con- 
gii, the name of a meaſure, containing the weight of 
about ten pounds : on this day they drank the wine pre- 
pared the day before. The third day they called xulpor, 
kettles : on this day they boiled all forts of pulſe in ket- 
tles, which, however, they were not allowed to taſte ; 
as being all to be offered to Mercury. 

ANTHESTERION, in Ancient Chronology, the fixth month 
of the Athenian year. It contained ewenty-nine days, 
and anſwered to the latter part of our November and be- 
gioning of December. The Macedonians called it De/ion 
or Deſion. 

It had its name from the feſtival a8THESTERIA kept 
in it. 

ANTHIA, in Zoolegy, a name by which ſome improperly 
call the ul Veneterum, or ſickle- fiſn, a long anguilliform 
fiſh of the TNA kind. 

ANTHIAS, in Zoolagy, the name of a fiſh ſeeming to ap- 
proach to the TURDUS or wraſſe kind, of which Rondele- 
tius and ſome other authors have deſcribed four ſpecies. 
Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of the IAG RUS. 

ANTHINE, among Ancient Naturalifs, is an appellation 
given to certain ſpecies of wine and oil. . 

In this ſenſe the word is alfo written anth:nos. 

Vinum anthinos, etvos Arbung, was that prepared with 
certain fragrant flowers to give it the more agreeable 
odour. 


Oleum anthinum is alſo denominated /:l:acerm, ſometimes 
ſuſinum. a 
Some alſo give the appellation anthine to the compoſition 
otherwiſe called CYCEON. 

ANTHOCEROS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the cryptogamia algæ, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
The name was given by Micheli; and Linnzus cha- 
racteriſes it, as having male and female flowers: the 
calyx of the male is ſeſſile, cylindric, and entire; the 
anthera is ſubulated, very long, and furniſhed with two 


valves: the calyx of the female is divided into fix | 


| ſegments, and contains three ſeeds. 
ſpecies. 


ANTHOLOGION, a church-book in uſe among the 
Grecks. 


It was called avfcaoyrer, q. d. florilegi tm, or a collection 
of flowers. | 

The anthologion is a ſort of breviary or maſs-book, con- 
tainfhig the daily offices addreſſed to our Saviour, the 
Virgin, and the principal faints ; with other common of- 
ſices of prophets, apoſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, and con- 
feſſors, according to the Greek rite. Sce BREVIARx, 
Mass, and OrxtcE. 

ANTHOLOGY, AnTRoLOGIA, a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
of flowers; or of beautiful paſſages from any authors. 
Thus called from avg, los, a flower, and ds, ſermo, 
diſcourſe. Though others chooſe rather to derive it from 
avlog, flos, a flower, and x, I gather; and uſe it to 
ſignify a collection of flowers. 65 

ANTHRo1.06Y is frequently uſed for a collection of epigrams 
of divers Greek poets. 

ANTHOLYZA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria mono- 
nia clafs ; we have no Engliſh name for this plant. 
The characters are, that it hath an imbricated ſheath, 
which is permanent; the flower is of one leaf, and opens 


above with compreſſed jaws, The under lip is trifid and 
Vol. I. Ne 19, 


* 


He reckons three 


| 
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ſhort ; the middle ſegment turns downward. Under the 
flower is ſituated the germen, which afterward becomes a 
roundiſh three-cornered veſlel having three cells, in 
which are lodged many triangular ſeeds. Mr, Miller 
enumerates two ſpecies, 

They are a great ornament to the green-houſe when they 
are in flower; and as they require but little culture, they 
deferve a place in every good garden. 

ANTHON Y—Knights of St. Anthony, an order of knight- 
hood, eſtabliſhed in 1382, by Aibert of Bavaria, &c. 
N then taken a refolution to make war againſt the 

ur ks. 
The knights of this order wore a collar of gold, with a 
hermit's girdle, to which hung a crutch, and a little bell. 
Some authors mention another order of St. Anthony in 
Ethiopa, inſtituted in 370, by Preſter John. 
St. Anthony alſo gives the denomination to an order of 
religious founded in France about the year 1095, under 
the pontificate of Urban II. to take care of thoſe afflicted 
with St. Anthony's fire, 
The Anthonins, or monks of St. Anthony, are by ſome 
ſaid to be of the begging kind. 'Their founder was Gaſton 
Frank, who etected a monaſtery for them at La Motte, 
near Vienne, where the general ſtill lives; they follow 
the rule of St. Auguſtine, Others give a different ac- 
count of their origin, and ſuppoſe them thus called, not 
on account of St. Anthony's 2 but becauſe inſtituted by 
a St. Anthony, prior of a monaſtery in that neighbour- 
hood, The friers of this order came into England in the 
reign of king Henry III. and had one houſe at London, 
and another at Hereford. 

It is ſaid in ſome places, theſe monks aſſume to them- 

ſelves a power of giving, as well as removing the gn: 

facer, or ERYSIPELAS, a power which is uſefully em- 


ployed for keeping the poor people in ſubjection and 
extorting alms. 


ST. ANTHONY's Fire, ſee ERYSIPELAS. 

ANTHOPHYLLI, a denomination given to the larger 
ſpecies of cloves. ; 

The word is otherwiſe written antophal:. 

ANTHORA, a medicinal plant, of the acon1TE kind, 

having yellow flowers, reſembling helmets; growing 
chiefly on the mountains in Switzerland and Savoy. 
This is otherwiſe called antithera, as being reputed an 
antidote againſt the thera ;z ſometimes acoxntTUM /aluti- 
ferum, in Engliſh the HELMET-fower. 
The root, anthoræ radix, has been chiefly in uſe. It 
holds a place in the catalogues of the Materia Medica, 
but is not kept at this time in the ſhops. It is of a 
duſky brown without and whitiſh within, of a warm 
bitteriſh taſte, and is reputed a cardiac and alexi- 
pharmic, muck of the ſame qualities with conTRA- 
YERYTA root; on which account ſome alſo denominate 
it the German contrayerva, though it now only obtains 
in a few officinal compoſitions. 

ANTHORISMUS, in Rhetoric, denotes a counter deſini- 

tion or deſcription of a thing. 
Thus, if a plaintiff urge, that to take any thing away 
from another, without his knowledge or conſent, is a 
theft; this is called og, or definition. If the defendent 
reply, that to take a thing away from another, without 
his knowledge or conſent, provided it be done with de- 
ſign to return it to him again, is not theft ; this is an 
avopio moe 

ANTHOS, in its original Greek, ſignifies flower; but by 
way of excellency is appropriated to roſemary, ſo as to 
expreſs only that plant. | 

ANT Hos, in Chemu/try, is uſed to denote the quinteſſence 
or elixir of gold; and ſometimes for a medicine extracted 
from peatls. 

ANTHOS ph1i/o/ophorum is more particularly uſed, to denote 
a method of tranſmuting metals by means of vitriol. 

ANTHOSMIAS, in ſome Ancient Naturaliſts, denotes a 
rich odoriferous kind of wine. | 
In this ſenſe anthi/mias differs from anthinos, as the latter 
imports a medicated wine ſcented with odoriferous herbs, 
wher&hs the former derived its fragrancy from the native 


rapes. | 

A HOSPERMUM, in Botany. See AMBER=tree. 

ANTHOXANTHUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, 
the name of a ſort of graſs which makes a diſtin genus 
of plants, of the diandria digynia claſs. The characters 
of this are, that the ca/ix, or flower-cup, is compoſed of 
two glumes, the exterior containing one flower compoſed 
of two valves of an oval figure, pointed, hollow, and 
the one larger than the other; the interior glume is 
compoſed of two valves of the ſame length with the exte- 
rior large vale, and each ſending out a fine beard or 
acorn from its hinder part: this alſo contains one flower, 
which is compoſed ot two unequal-lized valves, and is 
extremely thin in its whole ſtructure, and quickly falls 
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off. The /amina are three capillary filaments; the au- 
thera are long, and ſplit at their ends; the ger men of the 
pi/ſtillum is oblong z the ſtyles are capillary, two in num- 
ber and hoary; the figmata are ſimple; the interior 
glume grows firmly to the ſeed, which is ſingle, oblong, 
and pointed at each end, | 
ANTHRACIS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a word uſed for a gem 
by the ancients, but in ſeveral different ſenſes: all 


which ſeem evidently to refer to the cat's eye, or aſteria | 


kind. 


Mavy of the ancients alſo have called the Hz MATITES, 
or blood-ſtone, by this name, anthracitis, becauſe of its 
being of the colour of a burning coal. 

ANTHR ACOSIS, a &ifeaſe of the eyes, occaſioned by a 
corrolive ulcer, either in the bulb of the eye, or the eye- 
lids, covered with fkin, and attended with a general 
ſwelling of the parts adjoining. 

The word denotes an inflammation reſembling a coal; 
«y0pat ſignifying a coal. 
ANTHRAX, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, was 
a word uſed by the moſt early writers for the ſubſtance we 
now call pit-coal and /ithanthrax. Theophraſtus plainly 
tells us, that the ſubſtance ſtrictly and properly called 
anthrax (for they alſo knew a gem by the ſame name, 
uſed in a metaphorical ſenſe} was an earthy ſoſſile ſub- 
| ſtance, which was broken in pieces to be uſed, and kin- 
dled well, and burnt almoſt like weod-coals, and was 
uſed by the ſmiths. 

ANTHRAX, Arbeag, in Medicine, means Hguratively, a 

ſcab or blotch, made by a cortoſive humour, which, as 
it were, burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking 
Pains. 
The anthrax is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denomi- 
nated carbo and carbunculus. 
Home pretend to make a diſtinction between the anthrax 
and CARBUNCLE, limiting the latter to the glandular 
parts, and the former to all the others. But the diſlinc- 
tion is ſcarce worth the making. 
Rivettus, Toſius, Gemma, and Meurerus, have diſ- 
courſes expreſsly on the anthrax. 


ANTHROMETRICA machina. See ANTHROPOME TRICA. 


ANTHROPOD AMON, in Ancient Writers, a demon 
concealed under the figure or appearance of man. 
ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, in Natural! Hiſtory, ſomething 
that has a tongue, or ſpeech reſembling that of a man. 
The parrot kind are denominated anthrepoglotti, on ac- 
count of their broad, thick, and muſcular tongues, by 
which they are enabled to ſpeak, and to roll their meat 
ixom fide to ſide under the edges of their bills. 
ANTHROPOGRAPHIA, a deſcription of man; more 
particularly of the ſtruEture of his body, and the parts 
thereof. | | 
ANTHROPOLATRE, a title given to the Neſtorians, on 
account of their believing Chriſt to be a mere man, yet 
paying him the honour of a God. | 
ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine worſhip or ho- 
nours to a man. Anthropolatria is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been the moſt ancient ſpecies of 1DOLATRY. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe, upon man, 


2 human nature; confidered as in a ſound, or healthy 
itate. 


It is compounded of aripuwog, man, and Nes, diſ- 

cour ſe. 

Anthropology includes the conſideration both of the human 

body and toul, with the laws and effects of their union; 

as ſenſation, motion, &. 

It is particularly uſed, in Theology, for a way of ſpeaking 

of God, after the manner of men; by attributing human 
parts and paſſions to him; as eyes, hands, ears, anger, 

Joy, &c. 

We have frequent inſtances of anthropology in holy ſcrip- 

ture; by which we are only to underſtand the effect, or 

the thing which God does, as if he had hands, &c. 
ANTHROPOMANCY, a method of divination, perform- 

ed by inſpecting the viſcera of a perſon deceaſed. 


The word is compounded of azfpoweg, man, and Hane, 
di vi nation. 


ANTHROPOMETRIA, a deſcription of the human body, 


with its ſeveral parts and members according to the three 

dimenſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs, both conſi- 

dered in themſelves, and comparatively to each other. 
ANTHROPOMETRICA machina, a name which SanQo- 


rius gave to his weighing chair, contrived for meaſuring 


the quantity of in/en/ible PERSPIRATION. 
ANTROPOMORPHA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of na- 


ture, a claſs of animals in ſome degree reſembling the 
human form. | 


'The word is derived from aubgo weg, a man, and woppn, 
R a | 
This author makes it comprehend the monkey, the 


:gnavus or ſloath, and the tamandua gracu, or ant-bear, 
as it is uſually called, 
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ANTHROPOMORPHITE, in a general ſenſe, ohe who 
attributes to God the figure of a man. 

The word comes from the Greek arbęuwog, man, and 
popen, ſhape. : 
NTHROPOMORPHITES were a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who, taking every thing ſpoken of God in the ſcriptures 
in a literal ſenſe, imagined he had real hands, feet; &c. 
The paſſage they chiefly inſiſted on was that in Geneſis, 
where it is ſaid, that God made man after his own 
image. | 
Even philoſophers, for want of a better acquaintanee 
with metaphyſics, feem to have fallen into anthropomor- 
phiſm, nog God much after the manner of a 
human ſoul, without conſidering the difference between 
a finite and an infinite being, limited and abſolute per- 
ſections. Wolfius has laboured hard to avoid this rock, 
by having the difference ſtill preſent to his mind, and 
proceeding according to the ancient rule, Quæ de Deo 
dicunter avipunomatug, ea intellige Qconmpemug. 

The whole ſeC of Stoics held God to be corporeal ; and, 
not to mention Tertullian and others among the fathers, 
Hobbes and his followers aſſert the ſame among ourſelves. 
Leibnitz charges Sir Iſaac Newton and his followers with 
repreſenting God under the conditions of a man: but 
with what juſtice it would be hard to ſay. 

Thoſe who hold the contrary, viz. that God is incorpo- 
real, and without any bodily form, the Anthropomorphites 
branded by the name of Orgine/ts, becauſe Origen taught 
how to allegorize thoſe expreſſions. 

Epiphanius calls the Anthropomerphites, Audiani, or Odi- 
ani from Audius, the ſuppoſed founder ot the ſet; who 
lived about the time of Arius, in Meſopotamia. St. 
Auguſtine calls them Yadtan:. 

This ſyſtem was revived in the year 939. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, ſomething that bears the fi- 
gure or reſemblance of a man. Naturaliſts give inſtances 
of anthropomorphous plants, anthropomerphous minerals, &c. 
Theſe generally come under the claſs of what they call 
luſus nature, or monſters. 

Anthropomorphous ſtones make a ſpecies of thoſe called 
figured ſtones. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS is an appellation more peculiarly 
given to MANDRAGORA, Or mandrake. 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure, expreſſion, or diſcourſe, 
whereby ſome paſſion is attributed to God, which pro- 
perly belongs only to man. 

It is compounded of aybpwro, man, and æaleg, paſſion. 
Anthropopathy is frequently uſed promiſcuouſly with an- 
thropology; yet, in ſtrictneſs, they ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, as the genus from the ſpecies.—Anthropology 
may be underſtood of any thing human attributed to 
God; but anthropopathy, only of human affeCtions, pal- 
ſions, ſenſations, &c. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, people who feed on human fleſh. 
Compounded of the Greek abe, man, and payer, 
edere, to eat. 

The Cyclops, the Leſtrygons, and Scylla, are all repre- 
ſented in Homer as anthropophagi, or man- eaters; and 
the female phantoms, Circe and the Syrens, firſt be- 
witched with a ſhew of pleaſure, and then deſtroyed. — 
This, like the other parts of Homer's poetry, had a 
foundation. in the manners of the time preceding his 


own. It was ſtill in many places the age ſpoken of by 
Orpheus. 


When men devour'd each other like the beaſls, 
Gorging on human fleſh, —— 


Some remains of the uſage ſubſiſted much longer, even 
among the moſt civilized nations, in the praclice of of- 
fering human ſacrifices. 


Hiſtory gives us divers inſtances of perſons driven by ex- 
ceſs of hunger to eat thejr own relations. Others com- 
mence anthropophagi out of revenge and hatred; there 
are many inſtances of ſoldiers who in the heat of battic 
have been carried to ſuch exceſs of rage, as to tear thei- 
enemies with their teeth. 
The violence of love has ſometimes produced the ſame 
effect as the excels of hatred. The Tapuii eat the bodics 
of their friends and neareſt relations to-preſerve them 
from worms and putrefaCtion, thinking they do not only 
hereby afford them an honourable grave, but even a new 
life, a kind of revivification in themſelves. Artemiſia 
did ſomething like this, when ſhe fwallowed the aſhes ol 
her dead huſband, Mauſolus. Among the Eſſedonian 
Scythians, when a man's father died, his neighbours 
brought him ſeveral beafts, which they killed, minced, 
Nl mixed up with the fleſh of the deceaſed, and made a 
eaſt. 
Among the Maſſageti, when any perſon grew old, they 
killed him and eat his fleſh; but if the party died of ſick- 
neſs, they buried him, eſteeming him a | 
olatry 
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fdolatry and ſuperſtition have occaſioned the eating more 
men, than both love and hatred put together. There 
are few nations but have offered human victims to their 
deities; and it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to eat part of 
the ſacrifices they offered. 

The Jagos and the ſubjects of the great Macoco, are ſaid 
to be anthropophagi. This prince is very powerful, hav- 
ing ten kings for his vaſlals ; his court is ſo numerous, 
that there are two hundred men butchered every day to 
ſupply the table; part of this number are criminals, the 
reſt ſlaves, furniſhed in the nature of tribute. 

It appears pretty certain from Dr. Hawkeſworth's Ac- 
count of the Voyages to the South Seas, that the inha- 
bitants of the iſland of New Zealand, a country unfur- 
niſhed with the neceſſaries of life, eat the bodies of their 
enemies. It appears alſo to be very probable, that both 
the wars and antropophagy of theſe ſavages take their riſe, 
and owe their continuance, to irreſiſtible neceſſity, and 
the dreadful alternative of deſtroying each other by vio- 
lence, or of periſhing by hunger. See vol. iii. p. 447, 
& ſeq. and vol. ii. p. 389, &c, 

M. Petit has a learned diſſertation on the nature and 
manners of the anthropophagi. Among other things, he 
diſputes whether or no the anthropophagi act contrary to 
nature? The philoſophers, Diogenes, Cryſippus, and 
Zeno, followed by the whole body of Stoics, beld it a 
very reaſonable thing for men to eat each other. 
According to Sextus Empiricus, the firſt laws were thoſe 
made to prevent men from eating each other, as had been 
done till that time. The Greek writers repreſent anthro- 
pophagy as univerſal before Orpheus. To ſhew farther, 
that anthropophagy is not contrary to nature, a modern 
author urges, that cats, dogs, rabbits, and other ani- 
mals, feed on each other. Pliny, after Ariſtotle, af- 
firms, that ſwans cat each other; and the bees alſo eat 
their nymphe, which are their young. The Dutch in 
Nova Zembla ſaw bears deyour each other, and the like 
has been obſerved in the fiſh kind: the izburones, accord- 
ing to Ovid, are caught with a hook baited with their 
own fleſh. Leonardus Floroventius having fed a hog with 
hog's fleſh, and a dog with dog's fleſh, found a repug- 
nancy in nature to ſuch food : the former loſt all its 
briſtles; the latter its hair; and the whole body broke 
out in blotches. The origin of the venereal diſeaſe is 
by ſome attributed to the eating of human fleſh. 

It may be ſaid, that whether the dead body of an enemy 
be eaten or buried, is a matter perfectly indifferent ; 
but whatever the practice of eating human fleſh may 
be in itſelf, it certainly is _—_— and in its conſe- 
quences, moſt pernicious. It manifeſtly tends to eradi- 
cate a principle, which is the chief ſecurity of human life, 
and more frequently reſtrains the hand of the murderer, 
than the ſenſe of duty, or the dread of puniſhment. It 
even this horrid practice originates from hunger, til] 
it muſt be perpetuated from revenge. Death mult loſe 
much of its horror among thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
eat the dead; and where there is little horror at the ſight 
of death, there muſt be lefs repugnance to murder. See 
ſome farther obſervations on this ſubject, equally juſt and 
ingenious, by Dr. Hawkeſworth, ut ſupra. 

It may be aſked, whether the uſe which is made of cer- 
tain parts of the human body in phyſic, come under the 
denomination of anthropophagy ? How oſten have tombs | 
been violated on this occaſion ? To ſay nothing of mum- 
mies and the like. Pliny aſſures us, that in his time the 
phyſicians ordered their epileptic patients to apply their 
lips to the wounds of gladiators, and ſwallow the blood 
as it ſtreamed from them. 

Some carry their reſpect for dead bodies a great length. 
M. Petit does not think it lawful for anatomiſts to diflect 
buman bodies, in order to learn their ſtructure, except 
thoſe of condemned criminals, and ſuch as are denied 
the rites of burial. The Arabs went farther z notwith- 
ſtanding all their curioſity and deſire to be acquainted 
with the human ſtructure, they could never be induced 
to make one diſſection; but were contented to borrow 


all their knowledge of this kind from the Greek phy- 


ficians. 
Some maintain it impoſſible, whatever precaution is 
uſed, to prevent the ingreſs of the parts of dead bodies 
with our food and drink. Add, that if we do not feed 
on our own ſpecies, we ſeed on plants and animals, 
which derive a great part of their nutriment from us. 
Whence the impoſſibility of the RESURRECTION of the 
fame body has been inferred. | 
ANTON AGIA, the act or habit of eating human 
eſh. 
This is pretended by ſome to be the effect of a diſeaſe, 
which leads people affected with it to eat every thing 
alike. Some chooſe only to conſider it as à ſpecies of 
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The annals of Milan furniſh an extraordinary inſtance 
of anthropophagy. A Milaneſe woman, named Elizabeth, 
from a depraved appetite, like what women with child, 
and thoſe whoſe men/es are obſtructed, frequently expe- 
rience, had an invincible inclination to human fleſh, of 
which ſhe made proviſion by enticing children into her 
houſe, where ſhe killed and ſalted them; a diſcovery of 
which having been made, ſhe was broken on the wheel 
and burnt in 1519. | 
Some phyſicians vainly think they have diſcovered the 
principle of anthropophagy; and that it conſiſts in an acritl 
atrabiliary humour, which being lodged in the coats of 
the ventricle, produces this voracity. And they give 
ſeveral inſtances of this inhuman hunger, even among 
their own patients. 

ANTHROPOSCOPTA, the art of judging or diſcovering a 

man's character, diſpoſition, paſſions, and inclinations, 

from the lineaments of his body. 

In which ſenſe; anthropoſcopin 5 of ſome what greater 

extent than PHY$10GNOMY, Or METOPOSCOPY. 

Otto has publiſhed an ANTHROPOSCOPIA, five judicium 

hominis de homine ex lineamentis externis. | 

AN FTHROPOSOPHIA, the ſcience of the nature of man, 

and his ſtructure and compoſition, both internal and 

external, N 

In this ſenſe, anthrepoſophia amounts to much the ſame 

with the medical phy/io/ogy or anatomy. 

The word is uſed by Charleton, but with no great pro- 

priety 3 ſince /oph;n or wiſdom imports the ſcience of uſing 

means to obtain an end, which is foreign to Chacleton's 
intention. | 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA, in Ancient Writers, denotes the 

offering of human victims. 

The anthrepothy/ia was a frequent practice among the 

ancients. Some have imagined that the ſacrifice of 

Abraham was the firſt inſtance. Many reaſonings and 

diſquiſitions have been founded on this ſuppoſition ; by 

which the ſeverity of Abraham's trial is thought by ſome 
to have been ſomewhat exaggerated. Human ſacrifices 
were in uſe among the Gentiles before that time; 
practiſed by kings as well as by private perſons ; nay 
by entire nations, as the Egyptians, Phenicians, Ca- 

naanites, &c. 

ANTHU MON, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 

name given to the EPITHYMUM, or dodder, growing 

upon THYME. 

ANTHUS, in Zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and 

ſome other authors have called that ſpecies of the 

OENANTHE, known in England by the name of the 

WHIN-CHATT. 

ANTHYLLIS, in Botany. See Lapr's finger. 

ANTHYPOMOSIA, in Ancient Mriters, an oath taken by 

a proſecutor or accuſer, declaring that the abſence of the 

party accuſed is not for any juſt cauſe, and therefore de- 

manding that judgment may no longer be delayed on that 
account. 

ANTH YPOPHORA, in Rhetoric, a ſigure whereby we 

covertly obviate a reaſon or objection. 

In this ſenſe anthypophora ſtands oppoſed to hypophora, 

e. gr. If the HY Or HORA be, grammar is very difficult 

to obtain; the anthypophora may be, grammar is indeed 

a little difficult to attain, but then its uſe is infinite. 

ANTI, Arr, is a prepoſition uſed in compoſition with ſe- 

veral words, both in Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. in 

different ſenſes. In Engliſh, it ſometimes ſignifies be- 
fore; as in antichamber, a place before the chamber,-— 

In which caſe it has the ſame meaning with the Latin 

ante, before. FT 

Sometimes, again, it ſignifies contrary, or oppoſite 3 and 

is then derived from avri, coniray againſt. 

In this latter ſenſe, the word makes part of the name of 

various medicines, to denote ſome peculiar or ſpecific 

virtue in them againſt certain diſeaſes : ſuch, e. gr. ate 

antivenereals, antiſcorbutics, antinephritics, &c. 

The prepoſition is frequently, however, omitted on theſe 

occaſions, without any alteration of the ſenſe; as in 

nephritics, arthcitics, aſthmatics, &C. 

ANTI, in Matters of Literature, is a title given to divers 

pieces written by way of anſwer to others, whoſe names 
are uſually annexed to the anti. 
See the Anti of M. Baillet; and the Anti-Baillet of M. 
Menage : there are alſo Anti Menagini, &c. Cæſar the 
dictator wrote two books by way ot anſwer to what had 
been objected to him by Cato, which he called Anti- 
Catones ; theſe are mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, & c.— 
Vives aſſutes us, he had ſeen Cæſat's Ant:-Catones in an 
ancient library. 

ANTIADES, a term uſed by ſome writers for the glands 
ules, and kernels, more commonly called ToNs1Ls, 


PICA. 


and ALMONDS of the cars. 


ANTE 
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ANTIADIAPHORISTS, Ax rA DAT HORtSsT, oppoſite 
to the ADIAPHORISTS. 
The word is compounded of ar-, contra, againſt, and 
adixpopos, indifferent. | 
This name was given, in the fourteenth century to the 

rigid Lutherans, who diſavowed the epiſcopal juriſdie- 
tion, and many of the church-ceremonies, retained by 
the moderate LUTHERANS., 

ANTIBACCHIUS, in the Ancient Poetry, a ſoot conſiſting 
of three ſyllables ; the two firſt whereof are long, and 
the third ſhort. 


Such are the words cantare, viria:?, EAAquE; 
It is ſo called as being contrary to the Baccnrvs, 


the firſt ſyllable whereof is ſhort, and the two laſt | 


Jong. 

Aron the ancients, this foot is alſo denominated Palim- 
hacchius, and Saturnins; and, by ſome proponticus, and 
Thiſſalius. Diom. III. p. 475. 

ANTIBARBAROUS, a title given to ſeveral works le- 
velled againſt the uſe of barbarous terms and phraſes, 
chiefly in the Latin tongue. 4 
Eraſmus, Nizolius, and Cellarius, have publiſhed Anti- 
barbare. Noltenius has given us a Lexicon Anti-barba- 
um, conſiſting of obſervations made by the gramma- 
rians of late ages in relation to the purity and corrup- 
tion of Latin words. 

Sixt. Amama has given an Artibarbarus Biblicus, where- 
in he pretends to have diſcovered ſeven ſources of the 
barbariſms which have got footing of late ages in the 
BrBLF. 

Peter du Moulin uſed the title Antibarbarus for a book 
againſt the uſe of an unknown tongue in divine fer- 
vice. 

ANTIBIBLOS, in the Civ Law, an inſtrument or ſig- 
nature whereby the defendant owns he has received the 
libel, or a copy of it, and notes the day whereon he 
received it. This is uſually done on the back of the 
LIBEL, 

ANTICADMIA denotes a ſpecies of mineral A DMI4A, 
ſometimes alſo called pſeudo-CADMIA, 

It takes the denomination anticadmia, not as being oppo- 
ſite in quality to the cadmia, but becauſe it is uſed as a 
ſubſtitute for it. 

ANTICARDIUM, in Anatomy, &c. that hollow part un- 
der the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart, commonly called 
the pit of the Nomach : called alſo ſcorbiculus cordis. 
The word is compounded of ay7:i, contra, againſt ; and 
Aeta, cor, heart. 

ANIICATARRH AL, an epithet given to medicines 
preſcribed for catarrhs. 

ANTICATEGORIA, in Oratery, denotes a recrimination 
or mutual accuſation ; where the two parties charge 
cach other with the ſame crime. 

Apollodorus conſiders the anticategoria as two ſeveral 
cauſes or actions, 

ANTICAUSOTICS, among PH denote medicines 
againſt burning fevers. 

In this ſenſe Juncker has given the deſcription of anti- 
cauſotic ſyrup. 

ANTICHAMBER, ſee ANTECHAMBER. 

ANTICHORUS, in Botany, a genus of the efandria mo- 
nogynia Claſs, which has à four-leaved calyx, four petals, 
an awl-ſhaped, four-celled capſule, with four valves, and 
tnany ſeeds. . 

ANTICHRESIS, in the Civil Law, a covenant or con- 
vention, whereby a perſon borrowing money of another 
engages, or makes over his lands or goods to the credi- 

tor, with the uſe and occupation thereof, for the in- 
tereſt of the money lent. This covenant was allowed 
of by the Romans; among whom uſury was prohibited: 
it was afterwards called MORT-GAGE, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſimple engagement, where the fruits of the 
round were not alineated, which was called viF-gage. 

ANTICHRIST, in a general ſenſe, denotes an advertary 
of Chriſt, or one who denies that the Meſfliah is come. 
The word is compounded of ayri, contra, againf{ ; and 
Xęicog, Chriſt. F 
In this ſenſe, Jews, infidels, &c. may be ſaid to be An- 
tichrifts. 

ANTICHRI1ST is more particularly uſed for a tyrant who is 
to reign on earth toward the end of the world; to 
make the ultimate proof of the elect; and to give a 
ſhining inſtance of the Divine vengeance, before the laſt 
judgment. | 
The Bible and the fathers all ſpeak of Antichriſt as a 
fingle man; though they aſſure, withal, that he is to 
have divers precurſors, or fore-runners. — Yet many 
Proteſtant writers apply to the Romiſh chureh, and the 


ANT 


ſingle perſon : or, rather, a certain power or govern. 
ment, that may be held for many generations, by a 
number of individuals ſucceeding one another. The 
Antichriſt mentioned by the apoſtle John, 1 Ep. ii. 18. 
and more particularly deſcribed in the book of Revela. 
tion, ſeems evidently to be the ſame with the Man of 
Sin, &c. chatacteriſed by St. Paul in his ſecond Epiſlic 
to the Theflalonians, ch. ii.. And the whole deſerip- 
tion, literally applies to the exceſſes of papal power. Had 
the right of private judgment, ſays an excellent writer 
been always adopted and maintained, Antichri/? could 
never have been; and when that ſacred right comes to 
be univerſally aſſerted, and men follow the voice of 
their own reaſon and conſciences, Antichriſt can be no 
more, 
However, the point having been maturely debated at 
the council of Gap, held in 1603, a reſolution was taken 
thereupon, to inſert an article in the confeſſion of faith, 
whereby the pope is formally declared to be Antichri/t,— 
Pope -Clement VIII. was ſtung to the life with this de- 
ciſion ; and even king Henry IV. of France was not a 
| little mortified, to be thus declared, as he ſaid, an imp 
of Antichriſt. 
The learned Grotius maintains, that Caligula was Anti- 
chriſt; others have affirmed the ſame of Nero; but theſe 
do not agree with his appearance at the end of the 
world. 
F. Malvenda, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, has publiſhed a large and 
learned work, De Antichriſſo, in thirteen books. In the 
firſt, he relates all the opinions of the fathers with re- 
gard to Antichriſt, In the ſecond, he ſpeaks of the time 
when he ſhall appear; and ſhews, that all the fathers, 
who ſuppoſed Antichri/? to be near at hand, judged the 
world, alſo, was near its period. In the third he dif- 
courſes of his origin and nation; and ſhews, that he is 
to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan : this he founds on the 
authority of the fathers ; that paſſage in Geneſis xlix. 
Dan /hall be a ſerpent by the way, &c. on that of Jeremy 
viii. 16. where it is ſaid, The armics of Dan ſhall devour 
the earth ; and on the Apocalypſe, chap. vit. where St. 
John, enumerating all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no 
mention of that ot Dan, In the fourth and fiſth books, 
he treats of the ſigns of Antichri/t. In the ſixth, of his 
reign and wars. In the ſeventh, of his vices. In the 
eighth of his doctrine and miracles. In the ninth, of 
his perſecutions; and, in the reſt, of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the converſion of the Jews, the reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the death of Antichrift, after his 
havuig reigned three years and a half, | 
Hippolitus, and others, held that the devil himſelf was 
the true Antichriſt, that he was to be incarnate, and make 
his appearance in human ſhape before the conſumma- 
mation of things. | 
How endleſs are conjectures ! Some of the Jews we are 
told actually took Cromwell for Chriſt, while ſome others 
have laboured to prove him Antichriſt himſelf. Pfaflius 
aſſures us he faw a folio book in the Bodleian library, 
written on purpoſe to demonſtrate this latter poſition, 

ANTICHRISTIANISM, a ſtate or quality in perſons or 
principles, which denominate them antichriſtian, or op- 
poſite to the kingdom of Chriſt, and the genius and ſpi- 
rit of His religion. ; 

ANTICHRISTIANS properly denote the followers or 
worſhippers of Antichri/7. 

ANT1ICHRISTIANS are more particularly underſtood of 
* who ſet up, or belicve in a falſe Chriſt, or Mei- 
ſiah. 

ANTICHTHON, in its primitive aſtronomic ſenſe, de- 

notes a kind of globe or earth refcmbling our's, and like 

it ſuppoſed to be moving round the ſun, but inviſible to 
us, becauſe on the oppotite ſide of the ſun, that luminary 
is ſtill exactly interpoled betwecn this other earth and 
out's. | | 

In this ſenſe it is, that Pythagoras and his diſciples aſ- 

ſerted an antichthen; for which we have the teſtimonics 

of Ariſtotle, Plutarch, &c. 

By reaſon of the perſection of the number ten, they 

concluded there muſt be juſt ſo many ſpheres ; and as 

our ſenſes only diſcover nine, viz. the ſeven planets, the 

ſphere of the fixed ſtars, and our earth, they imagined a 

tenth oppoſite to our's. | 

Some of the fathers, who endgavoured to accommodate 

the doctrine of the heathen 3 to thoſe of 

Chriſtianity, aſſert that this Pythagorean earth is no other 

than the heavens of the righteous. | 

Thomaſius has a diſſertation on the Pythagorean an- 

tichthon. | 

' ANTICHTHONES, in Geography, are thoſe people who 


* 


pope, who is at the head of it, the ſeveral marks and] inbabit countries diametrically oppoſite to each other. 


fignatures of Antichriſt enumerated in the Apocalypſe ; 


which would rather imply Antichriſi to be a corrupt ſo- 


ciety, or a long ſeries of perſecuting pontiffs, than a 


The word is compounded of ar, contra, and xbþuy, 


terra, earth. They are ſometimes alſo called, by Latin 


writers, entigenæ. 
In 
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In which ſenſe, antichthenes amount to much the ſame 
with what we more ulvilly call antpodes, 

ANTICHTHONES is allo uted in Ancient [Priters, to denote 
the inhabi auts of contrary hemiſpheres, 

In which ſenſe antichihones miters from antoect, and anti- 
des. 

The ancients conſidered the earth as divided by the equa- 

tor into two hem ſphere , the northern and fourhern; and 

all thoſe who nhabited one of theſe hemifpheres, weic 

reputed Antichthones to thoſe of the other. 

ANTICIPA ITON, from ante. b:fore, and capin, I take, the 
act of preventing, or being before hand with a perſon, or 
thing; or of going a thing before the time, 

Anticipating a payment denotes the diſcharging it before 
it falls due. Such a debt was not yet become due; he 
anticipated the time of payment. 

Ax ricir arion is alſo vſe in a logical ſenſe, for a pre- 
ſumption, prejudice, or preconcrived opinion. 

'This is alſo denominated preconception, preſentation, or 
inſtinct, 

ANTICIPATION, in a medicinal ſenſe, is applied to diſeaſes, 
wherein ſome of the ſy y ptoms which regularly belong to 
ſome future period. appear in the beginning; or the 
word may be unde ſtood of thoſe diſeaſes, which having 
their acceſſes and remiſhons at {tated hours, gain in point 
of time, and finiſh their period ſooner than ordinary. 

In this ſenſe anticipation, or anticipated diſeaſes, by the 
Greeks calle4 g22nmrun ſtands oppoſed to hyſteretic, 
vreprtien, which come after the time. 

ANTicieaTLON, in the Epicurean Philoſophy, denotes the 
firſt idea, or definition ot a thing, without which we can 
neither name, think, doubt, or even enquire, concern- 
ing it, | 
This is otherwiſe denominated PRENOTION. 
Anticipation, in this ſenſe, makes the ſecond of Epicutus's 
criterions of truth. 

ANTiciPATION is alſo uſed by Shafteſbury, in ſpeaking of 
painting, to denote the expreſſion of ſome future action, 
reſolution, or the like. 


An11ciPaTION, in Ryetcric, a figure otherwiſe called 
PROLEPSIS. 
ANTICK, in Sculpture and Painting, denotes a fantaſtical 
compoſure of figures of different natures, ſexes, &Cc. as 
men, beaſts, birds, ?owers, fiſhes, and even things merely 
imaginary, or which have no exiſtence, in the nature of 
things, 
Antick amounts to much the ſame thing with what the 
Italians call gratefca, and the French groteſque. 
ANTICLIMAX, from ar, and xt, graduation, in 
Rhetoric, is a figure, whereby the progreſs of a diſcourſe 
deſcends from great to little; and this is ſometimes ren- 
dered peculiarly agreeable by ſuch a concord between the 
ſenſe and ſound as may contribute to make diminutions 
appear (till more diminutive. Horace affords a ſtriking 
example. 
— Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
ANTICNEMION, from ars, and xynuun, tibia, the ſhin- 
bene, in Anatomy, denotes the ſhin ; or the fore prominent 
part of the 71a. 
This is otherwiſe called anaba, by the Latins prima tihia, 
or anterior tibia, and ſtands oppoſed to the ſura, or calf of 
the leg, ſometimes called ocrea. 
ANTICOR, from ar and cor, the heart, ANTICOEUR, 
or avant ceur, among Farriers, is uſually deſcribed as a 
preternatural ſwelling, of the ſize and figure of an apple, 
occaſioned by a ſanguine and bilious bumour, and ap- 
pcaring in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite to his heart. A late 
writer aſfirms, that the generality of authors on that ſub- 
ject have been miſtaken as to this diſeaſe, attributing it to 


the pericardium : whereas it is reaſiy an inflammation in the 
gullet and throat; and is the ſame that, in human bodies, 
is called the angina, or Huinaucy. | 

The cure of this diſeaſe ſhould be attempted by copious 
bleedings, in order to reduce the inflammation. Emol- 
hent clyſters ſhould alſo be injected twice or thrice a day, 
with an ounce of fal prunella in each. The (ſwelling 
ſhould be bathed with marſhmallow ointment : and an 
opening poultice, with onions boiled in it, ſhould” be 
daily applied to it. If the inflammation be hereby re— 
moved, the ſwelling ſhould be brought, if poſſible, to 
maturation ; for this purpoſe the poultice mult be conti- 
nued, and two ounces of Venice treacle, diſſolved in a 
pint of beer, muſt be given to the horſe every night. 
When the ſwelling is ſoftened, it muſt be opened with a 
knife and dreſſed with turpentine digeſlive. But if the 
ſwelling cannot be brought to matter, and ſhould endan- 
ger ſutfocation, Solleylel, and others, adviſe opening the 
ſkin, in order to introduce a piece of black bellebore- 
root ſteeped in vinegar, and to confine it there for twenty- 
four hours. In order to ſtimulate and promote a dif- 
charge, the adjacent parts ſhould be fomented, and 


bathed with ointment of marhhmallows, 
Vol. A N 19. 


the heart; whence it is by Solleyſel called the fwelltng of 
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ANTICUMI, in ArchiteFrure, a porch before a door; alſo 
that part of a temple, which is called the outer temple, 
and lies between the body of the temple and the portico, 
Tr is ſometimes called antæ. 

AN VICUS, /erratus miner. Se SrRRATUS; 

Ax rie os, per nets Sce PE NONE US. 

AN Tics, tibialis. See PIBIAL is. 

\NFIDACLYLUS, om avri, and Taxturs, dattyle, a 

name given by tome to a kind of poetical foot, which is 
the reveric of a dactyl, as conſiſting of three ſyllables, 
whereot the firſt two are ſhort, and the laſt long. 

AN PID ZEMONICI, from arti, and Jae, demon, in Ece 
clefraſtical Hiflor y,a ſect who denied the exiſtence of devils, 
or evi {piris; alſo all ſpectres, incantations, witch 
crafts, &ec. 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, from aviitu:;, adverſary, 
and Maps, Mary, a fect of ancient Chriſtians, who 
thought that the Holy Virgin did not pr-ferve a perpe— 
tual virginity, but that ſhe had ſeveral children by Joſeph 
aſter our Haviour's birth. 

Thete are otherwife called an!idicomarite, and antidicomb- 
rites, and antidicomarianiſts; ſometimes alſo antimarian;. 
The opimon was grounded on ſome exprettons of our 
Saviour, wherein he mentions his brothers, and his fif- 
ters; and on that text of St. Matthew, wherein he ſays, 
that Joſeph knew not Mary till the brought forth her firſi- 
born ſon. 

The antidicomarianites were the diſciples of Helvidius and 

Jovinian, who appeared in Rome towards the cloſe of the 
fourth century, 

AN {IDISMA, in Betany, a genus of the dioecia pentandria 
claſs, without any Engiith name 

AN IIDORON, in Eccle/ra/iico! Hruers; a name given by 
the Greeks to the confecrated bread, out of which- the 
middle part. marked with the croſs, wherein the conſe- 
cration reſides, being taken away by the prieſt, the re- 

1ainder is diltributed, after maſs, to the poor. 
On the. ſides of the antidoren are imprefied the words 
Te lus Chr:iftus wicit 
'Fhe word 1s formed from ger, donum, a gift, as being 
givell away eee mne, Or 17 char. 


* 


The aulideren is allo called pas preſandificatus. 

Some {uppole the antidaren to be diſtributed in lieu of the 
ſacrament, to uch as were prevented from attending in 
perſon at the celebration; and thence derive the origin 
of the word, the cuchariſt being denominated deren, gigi, 
by way of eminence. 

ANTIDOSIS, from ar-, and ddt, I give, in Antiquity, 

denotes an exchange of eſtates, practiſed by the Greeks 
on certain occations with peculiar ceremonies, and firit 
inſtituted by Solon. 
When a perſon was nominated to an ofhce, the expence 
of which he was not able to ſupport, he had recourſe to 
the antido/:s, that is, he was to ſeek ſome other citizen 
of better ſubſtance than himſelf, who was free from 
this, and other offices; in which caſe, the former was 
excuſed. In caſe the perſon thus ſubſtituted denied him- 
ſelt to be the richeſt,- they were to exchange eſtates, af- 
ter this manner; the doors of their houtes were cloſe 
ſhut up and ſealed, that nothing might be conveyed away; 
then both took an oath to make a faithful diſcovery of all 
their effects, except what lay in the ſilver mines; which 
by the law was excuſed from all impoſts; accordingly, 
within three days, a full diſcovery and exchange of eltates 
was made. Potter, Archeol. lib, 1. cap. 15. 

ANTIDO TARY is uted by ſome writers for what we more 
uſually call a DiSPENSATORY, 

We have ant/dctarics extant of ſeveral authors, as thoſe of 
Ticolaus, bleuſe, Myreptus, Rhatis, &c. 

ANTIDO TE, a remedy taken either to prevent, or cure, 
ſome contagious, malignant, or other dangerous diſeaſe. 
The word is borrowed from arri, again/t, and didnt, 
{ give; as being ſomething given againit poiſon, either by 
way of cure or preſervative, 

ANTIDOTE, is allo uſed to ſignify a medicine taken to pre- 

vent the ill effects of ſome other; for inſtance, poiſon. 
In which ſenſe the word has the fame ſignification with 
alexipharmic, alexiterial, and counter-poiſon. 
The Indian phyſie conſiſts much in the uſe of antidetes; 
viz. the root mungo, and the viper-ſtone; both held ſo- 
vereign againſt the bite of the cobras de capello, and other 
venomous Creatures. 0 

ANTIDOTE 1s alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for any 
compounded medicine. | 
In which ſenſe Peter Damian ſpeaks of a perſon who in 
his whole lite never took an ariidote. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed in a lets proper ſenſe for any re- 
medy againſt any diſcaſe, chiefly if it be inveterate, and 
ariſe from ſome ulcer or abcels. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed for a perpetual form of medicines, 
otherwiſe called opiates, or more properly CONFECTIONS. 

ANTIDOTE isalſo -y/{ica//yapplicd to the philoſopher's ſtone. 

ANTIENT. See AxciENrr. 
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ANTIGRAPETE, from ar, and ypago, I bite, in Anti- 
quity, denotes a lau- ſuit about kindred, wheteby a perſon 
claimed relation to ſuch or ſuch a family. 

The an:icraphe appears to have been the ſame with the 
TFH ta. 

AN'UIGRAPHUS, in Antiquity, an officer of Athens, who 
kept a counterpart of the apoef; or chiet treaſuter's ac- 
counts, to prevent miſtakes, and keep them from being 
falſified. Potter Arch. lib. 1. cap. 14. 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo uſed, in Middle Age //riters, for a 
ſecretary or chancellor. He is thus called, according to 
the old gloflariſts, on account of his writing anſwers to 
the letters ſent to his maſter. The antigraphrs is ſome- 
times alſo called archioraphus; and his dignity antigra- 
phia, or archigraphia. Du-Cange. 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo ufed in Iſodorus for one of the notes 
of ſentences, which is placed with a dot to denote a diver- 
ſity of ſenſe in tranſlations. 55 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo applied in Eecleſſaſtical HN riters to 
on APBREV1IATOR of the papal letters. 

In which ſenſe the word is uſed by pope Gregory the 
Great in his tegiſter. . 
Of late days the oſlice of antigraphus conſiſts in making 
minutes of bulls from the petitions agreed to by his ho- 
linefs, and renewing the BULLS after engroſſing. 

AN FIGUGLER, is a crooked tube of metal, fo bent, as 
eaſily to be introduced into the necks of bottles, and 
uſed in decanting liquors, without diſturbing them. For 
this purpoſe the bottle ſhould be a little inclined, and 
about half a ſpoonful of the liquor poured out, fo as to 
admit an equal quantity of air; let one end-of the bent 
tube be {topped with the finger whilſt the other is thruſt 
into the body of the liquor near to the bubble of air al- 
ready admitted. When the finger is taken oft, the bottle 
will have vent, and the liquor will run out ſteadily and 
undiſturbed, See SIPHON. 

ANTIHECT!CS, remedies againſt heCtical diſorders. 

ANTIHECTICUNM PD, in Pharmacy, a celebrated che- 
mical preparation, made of equal quantities of tin and 

chalybeated regulus of antimony, by melting them 1n a 
large crucible, and putting to them, by little and little, 
three times the quantity of nitre: the DETONAT10N be 
ing over, the whole is to be waſhed with warm water till 
no ſaltneſs remains. 
This has been formerly eſteemed as a very penetrating 
medicine, making way into the minuteit paſiages, and 
ſearching even the nervous cells whence its ule in 


heQic ditordets, from which it derives its name. It has 
been accordingly recommended in heavineſs of the 


head, giddineſs and dimneſs of fight, from whence pro- 
ceed apoplexies, and epilepſics; and in all affections and 
foulneſles of the viſcera of the lower belly: and alſo in the 
jaundice, dropſies, and all kinds of cachexies. Quincy 
adds, that there is ſcarce a preparation in the chemical 
pharmacy ot greater ethcacy in molt obſtinate chronic 
diſtempers. But Neumann obſerves, that it has no claim 
to antthectie virtues, nor indeed to any ſalutary opera- 
tion; and it is now generally diſregarded, See Neumann's 
Chem. Works, p. 89, and 138. 
It is alſo called antimoninm diaphoreticum jouiale. 
There are divers methods of preparing it, given by We- 
delius, Ermuiler, &c, 
A learned author ſpeaks of it as fatal 
perſons. 
ANTILEXIS, from ar , I contradift, in Antiquity, 
granted in the Atheman judicatorics, 
ad before paſſed againſt a party for 


to conſ umptive 


denotes a new trial 
where judgment 
non-appengrange. 

ANTILOGARTETHIM, the comMPLEMENT of the LO GA- 
RITH A of a fine, tangent, or fecant. 


| 


| 


ANTILOGY, a contradiction between two expreſſions, or | 
paſſuges in an avihor. 13 
The word is avr412, q. d. contrary ſayi ug. 
Tirinus has publithed a large index of the ſeeming an— 
tilovics in the BIBLE, i. e. of texts which apparently con- 
tracict each other, but which are all explained and recon- 
ciled by him, in his comments on the Bible. Dom. Ma- 
gi, a Malteſe of the Oratary in Italy, has attempted the 
like; but he bes done little more than rehearte what 
occurs of that kind tn the principal commentators. 

ANTILUTHER ANS, a fect or party among the ancient 
Reformers, who maintained opinions, chielly in relation 
to the cuchariſt, different from thoſe of Luther. 
Sch were Carolottadius and his followers, called alſo 
Sy rram marians; and thoſe of Zuinglius denominated 
Zuinglians. 
The 1-6 of Antilutberans, at firſt confined within narrow 
bounds, in a few years time ſubdivided into fix or ſeven 
inferior ſects, and ere long into an infinite number more 
variouſly denominated, 

* ANIILYSSUS puts, in Medicine, is compoſed of equa] 

patts of the LICHEN cinerews der! & piper niger. It is 


| ARNTIMISIUM, in Antiguity, a table placed before the No- 


AN TIMONARCHICAL, from am, and woraxemag, of 


ANTIMONARCHIST, a perſon who maintains antinm« 


ANTIMONARCHOMACHI, from av]uworzpxog, and naxn, 


| ANTIMENSIUM, a kind of conſecrated table-cloth, cc. 


ANTIMENSIA is alſo applied to other tables, uſed in offices of 


ANTIMENSIUS, an ancient officer in the Greek church, 


— » — 


ANTIMERIA, from ati and wepg, a part, in Grammar, 


ANTIMERIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is a ſigure where- 


ANTIME'TABOLE, in Rheteric, a figure which ſets two 


ANTIME FATHESIS, from ay, and perarihrui, I tron /- 
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reckcned uſeful in preventing the RA HE; caring. 
Tranſ. N“ 448. 
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caſionally uſed in the Greek Church, in places where 
there is no proper altar. 
F. Goar obſerves, that in regard the Greeks had but ſew 
conſecrated churches, and that confecrated attars are not 
things eaſy to be removed, that church has, for many apes, 
made uſe of certain conſecrated ſtuffs, or linens, called 
antimenſ/ia, to ſerve the purpoſes thereof. 
ANTIMENSIUM, in the Greek Church, anſwers to the glare 
periabile, or portable altar, in the Latin Church. They 
are both only of late invention, though Habertus would 
have them as old as St. Baſil. But Durant and Bona do 
not pretend to find them in any author before the time cf 
Gregory and Charlemagne. 


religion, beſides thoſe whereon the euchariſt is adminiſtes.. 
ed: ſuch, e. gr. are thoſe whereon the hoſt is expoſed 
&c. the origin of the antimenſ/ra is deſcribed by Meurſius 
when the biſhop had confecrated a church, the cloth which 
had been ſpread on the ground, and over the communion 
table, was torn in pieces, and diſtributed among the prieſts, 
who carried each a fragment away, to ſerve to cover their 
tables in their churches and chapels. Not that # was ne- 
ceſſary that ſuch cloths thould be laid on all tables: but 
only on thoſe which either were not conſecrated, or at 
leatt whoſe conſecration was doubted of. 


whole buſineſs was to introduce and place to the communi- 
cants at the euchariſt. 

Some have imagined that he had the care of the . 
zut this rather belonged to the oſſice of great ſcevophylax. 
He is otherwiſe called chief of the antimen/;. 


a figure where one part of ſpeech is uſed for another ; 
e. gr velle ſunm cuique et, for voluntas ſui cuique e; allo 
populus late rex, for prpulus late regnans. 


by the noun is repeated inſtead of the pronoun. 
The an!imeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is ſome- 
times retained in our verſion of the Old Teſtament ac- 
cordingly: e. gr. Hear my Voice, ye wives of Lamech, for 
My <Cies, Gen. Ch. iv. ver. 23. 


things in oppolition to each other. 
The word is compounded of avr: again/t, and yeraCuny 
from ycrabanae, I ſhift, or transfer; i. c. a ſhifting, or 
ſetting two things ovet-againſt each other. 

This tigure is twice exemplified in an apothegm of Mu- 
ſonius; which, on account of its excellence, is called au- 
reum monitum, the golden maxim or precept. 
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Eee. 
In Engliſh thus: 
Allowing the performance of an honourable action to be 
attended with labour; the labour is ſoon over, but the 
honour immortal: whereas, ſhould even pleaſure wait 
on the commiſſion of what is diſhonourable, the pleaſure 
1s ſoon gone, and the diſhonour eternal. 


fer, in Rhetoric, is the inverhon of the parts or members 
of an ANTITHESIS. ouch 1s that of Cicero, in Verrem, 
lib. iv. cap. $2. * Compare this peace with that war; 
the arrival of this governor with the victory of that ge- 
* neral; his profligate troops with the invincible army of 
the other; the luxury of the former with the tempe— 
rance of the latter: you will ſay that Syracuſe was 
lounded by him who took it; and taken by him, who 
© held it when founded.“ 


y-: 


man tribunal, or judgment-ſeat. 
What relation this has to the ien in the Greek 
church dees not appear. Some writers confound them 
together 4s the ſame thing. | 


paves, alone, and apxyy dominion, lomething that oppoles 
or flands againſt, monarchy, or kingly government, 

Aniimonarchical is frequently uſed in the ſenſe of re. 
lit (Ws 


narchical principles, 
Buchanan, Milton, Hottoman, Languet, Ludlow, Syd- 
ney, and others, are celebrated antimonarchi/ls. 


conteſt, antimonarchomachi/!s, is uſed by ſome political 
writers to denote maintainers of monarchical or abſolute 
power veſted by divine right in the perſons of princes. 
In which ſenſe, azitimonarchomachi ſtand oppoſed to 
monarcyumach:, 
_ 
King 
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King James the Firſt, Salmaſius, Peter du Moulin, bi- 
ſhop Bramwell, Albericus Gentilis, Ziegler, William and 
George Barclay, Bochart, &c. have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the claſs of antimonarchomach!fis. Acker has 
treated profeſſedly of the menarchomachifts and antimonar- 
chymachijts. 

AN {LMONIALS, in /e/icine, denote preparations of an- 
timonyz or remedies whereot aztimony is the baſis, or 
principal ingredient. 

Antimonials are chiefly of an emetic tendency ; though 
they may be {o qualified, as to become either cathartic, 
or diaphoretic, or even only alterative, See WakrD's 
Pill. 5 ; 
Quincy aſſures us, that there are no medicines in phar- 
macy to be compared with theſe in maniacal affections ; 
for that there are no emetics or cathartics, of any other 
tribe, that are ſtrong enough for ſuch patients, unleſs in 
an over-doſe ; which might be dangerous. 

An an!imonial cup, made either of glaſs of antzmony, or 
of antimony prepared of ſalt-pette, though a lubſtance 
indi. luble by the ſtomach, will give a ſtrong cathartic, 
or emetic quality to any liquor poured into it, without 
any diminution of its own weight. ; : 
Beſides thoſe numerous preparations which take their de- 
nominations from antimony, the chief of which are enu- 
merated under that article, there are ſeveral other anti- 
mont medicines. Such are the crocus metallorum, Poie— 
rius's cordial, the TINCTURA metallorum, mercurius vita, 
or powder of ALGAROT, bemoardicum minerale, Sulphur 
11etallorum, the Carthuſian powder, or KERMES mine- 
ral, &. Os 
L.emery deſcribes ſeveral other preparations of this mi- 
reral. 

ANTIMONIATED, ſomething tinged with the qualities, 
or reſembling thę appearances, of ant:mony. 

Dr. Woodward ſpeaks of a kind of ſtriated, or antimo- 
niated, lead-ore, 

ANTIMONY, in Natural Hiſtory, a mineral ſubſtance of 
a metalline nature; having all the ſeeming characters of 
a real metal, excepting only malleability, Iris of a thin- 
ing lead colour, and its maſſes have no determinate figure, 
but are compoſed of long brittle parallel needles, It is 
made up of a ſemi-mctallie ſubltance, called its rcou/ns, 
united with ſulphur, as molt metallic ſubſtances are in 
their mineral itare. 

There are two kinds of aniimony; 1. Antimony native 
or mineral, which is in the ſame ſtate as when dug out 
of the” catth. 2. An:imony Fuſed, fo called, becauſe it 
has been actually uſed, wo teparate it from adhering 
to tones and earth. This operation, which ought rather 
to be called /;quation than fu/ron, conlidering theſe words 
in their metallurgic ſenſe, is made in great perfection 
upon the grounds whence a7timony is dug. The procels 
is very imple and ealy. It conſitts in placing the mine- 
rals in earthen pots, pierced in their bottoms with {mall 
holes, and put into a furnace, where they reccive the 
neceſiry heat for the %% of the antimony; As it is 
very fre, for it melts before it is red, this heat is 
much lets than is necetTary for the fuſion of the earthy 
and Lony matters mixed with it; when it is thus melted, 
it runs tiroach the holes above mentioned, into other 
pots below, detended from the heat as much as poſſible. 
In thete receivers the antimony is allowed to cool and fix, 
aud irom them it takes the {orm of cakes, in which it is 
fold. 

Hungary and Auvergne furniſh moſt antimony, though 
it is allo found in other countries, and in different 
forms, 

Antimony is the Hibium of the ancients; by the Greeks 
Called, u αι. — the reaſon of its modern denomination, 
entiinoy, is uſuaily reterred to Basil Valentine, a Ger- 
man monk, who, as the tradition relates, having thrown 
lome of it to the hogs, obſerved, that, after purging 
them violently, they immediately grew fat upon it. 
This made him think, that, giving his ſellow-monks 
a like doſe, they would be the better for it. Ihe expe- 
riment, however, ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died of 
it; and the medicine, thenceforward, was called anti- 
muy, q. d. au- monk. 

It> hagular properties and effects have occaſioned it va- 
rious other denoininations; as Protects, by realon of its 
various toms and appearances, {ups deuoratir, HATURN 
of the philofaphers, balneum ſolis, lavacrum, leproforum ras 
lie mctallorum, magne/ia Saturni, & e. all chiefly reſpect- 
ing its faculty of deſtroying and diilpating whatever me— 
tals are tuſcd along with it, except gold; whence its great 
uic in rehning and purifying. 

Antimony is found in mines of all metals; but chiefly 
in thoſe of ſilver and lead: that in gold mines is uſually 
held the beſt. lt has alto its own peculiar mines, 
Aniimnly is found in clods of ſeveral ſizes, bearing a 
near retemblance to black lead; only that it is lighter 
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and harder; whence alſo it is called marca/i le of lau; 
and its metalline part has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be of 
the ſpecies. 

Its texture is ſomewhat particular, being full of little 
ſhining veins or threads like needles, brittle as glaſs.— 
Sometimes there are veins of a red, or golden colour 
intermixed, from which it is called male antimony; that 
without them being denominated female, 

Antimony ores are found in hſures and veins at different 
depths, and often near the very ſurface, and variouſly 
accompanied with ſpars, cryſtals, ſulphurs, and other 
lubſtances. Sometimes the veins of it are every way 
ſurcounded by a tolerable pure yellow native ſulphur ; 
ſometimes with a more debaſed matter. made of a mix- 
ture of ſulphur, earth, and ſpar, differing according to 
the different diſpoſition and admixture of theſe bodies; 
Antimony is found in great abundance in England and 
Germany; we have leveral mines of it in Cornwall; 
and many other parts of the world afford it in very great 
abundance. 

ANT1MONY, ore of. The way of running down antimony 

out of its ore by the afſayers, is as follows. Take a cru- 
cible that wili hold ſome pounds of autimeny ore broken 
into pieces of the ſize of a hazle-nut, and bore at the 
bottom of it a few ſmall holes with a common gimblet ; 
place this bottom in the mouth of another {maller cru- 
cible, put in the ore, and cover the orifice with a tile; 
then lute all the junctutes, and place this on the pave- 
ment of the hearth, making a circle of ſtones all round 
it, at fix inches diſtanee; fill this intermediate ſpace 
with aſhes fo high, that the lower pot may be covered 
up to its rim, then put freſh burning coals upon the 
whole, and blow the hre ſtrongly with a pair of hand- 
bellows, to make the upper veſſel red-hot : when it has 
been ſo a quarter of an hour, take away the fire, and 
when the vellels are cold, open them, and the antimony 
will be found in form of a regulus in the under veſſel. 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 350. 
The molt ready method of fubng antimony, yet known, 
is by means of that mineral ſubſtance called cawk. A 
lump ot this, of the bigneſs of a wallnut, thrown red- 
hot into a pound of a in fuſion, converts almoſt 
the whole ſubſtance of it into glaſs, fifteen ounces of 
clear and fine glaſs being thus produced; and what is 
very remarkable, the cawk itſelf never melts in the 
metal, 

ANTIMORY, texture of, M. de Reaumur gives the follow- 
ing account of the contexture of at, or /tibium. 
Nothing is more common, than to obſerve on the ſurface 
of broken atme long and ſhining needles, as it were; 
and that aur/mony, on which theſe are moſt diſtin and 
viſible, is <{teemed the belt. Sometimes theſe ſtreaks 
are ranged with ſo much order, and branch out fo regu=- 
larly in certain directions, that thoſe who are ever fo 
converſant with it, cannot but admire its beauty. The 
figures of the conſtituent molecules of this mineral may 
poſſibly contribute ſomething to the formation of theſe 
necdles, but the texture, and configuration of. the con- 
ſlituent parts, will not alone account tor the diſpoſition 
of theſe {treaks, and their arrangements, in regard to 
one another; ſince upon breaking different lumps of the 
ſame antimony, and thoſe of the fame ſhape, we fre- 
quently obſerve quite different configurations of the nee- 
dles. Jet us take, for inſtance, equal maſſes of antimony, 
ot a regular conic figure, theſe being moſt frequent, 
from the ſhape of the veſſel they cool in, which reſem- 
bles a funnel, or inverted cone; let ſeveral of theſe co- 
nical mailes be broken into different parts, and we ſhall 
ſce the needles in very different directions in theſe ſeve- 
ral parts. Notwithſtanding, however, all theſe varieties 
in form, the cauſe of all the appearances is wholly the 
fame, and 1s no other than that refrigeration, by which 
the maſs is changed from a fluid into a ſolid ſtate; and 
to the progreſs of this the needles plainly owe their dif- 
ferent directions. 

All melted metals cool firſt at the tops and ſides, and 
thence by degrees through the whole body of the maſs : 
the particles at the ſides and top, which firſt cool, be- 
coming fixt to thote which are neareſt them, affix thoſe, 
and they are the next that cool, and fo on, in ſucceſſive 
order; now meleculæ, of whatever ſhape, thus athxed 
ſuccetively to each other, form a kind of threads or 
needles, the ſeveral directions of which ſhew the order 
in which the refrigeration has been carried on. 

It the crucible, or other veſlel, ja which the melted 
aniimony is luſfered to cool, were in the ſhape of a hollow 
bowl; if its tides were every where equally thick, and 
equally warm, and acted equally upon by an air equally 
cold; and it the melted ſubſtance were of the ſame uni- 
form nature, alſo, in all its parts, all the needles or 
libres would be then ſo many rays, terminating in the 
centre of the bow]; and if the ſubſtance were ſuch, that 
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its fixed particles were naturally all of a length, we 
ſhould find ſo many concentrical beds of needles, form- 


ed by parcels of each ray, and lying at equal diſtances 


from the centre. | 

But ſo many regular circumſtances do not concur in the 
cooling of melted ant/mony; and hence the before men- 
tioned irregu/arities mult neceſſarily ariſe. In melting 
antimony in conicle crucibles, and ſuffering it to cool in 
then, the needles may be determined ieveral ways, to 
any direction one may choole. 

Lead, when heated to a certain degree, ceaſes to be 
ductile, and is brittle, and broken at this juncture is 
ſound to be granulated, appearing like broken ſteel; 
there is no reaſon to doubt, but that this is alſo the caſe, 
when the metal is perfectly cold, but that the force te- 
quired to ſeparate, or break it, deſtroys its proper ſtruc- 
ture. 

NMI. Reaumur melted lead in a conical crucible, and ſuf— 
fering it to cool to a certain degree only, he broke the 
maſs into ſeveral large lumps by à ſmart blow of a ham- 
mer, and in theſe found the ſame needles as in antimony, 
the granules having cohered in long trains, juſt as the 
molecule of the antimony; and the diſpoſitions of the ſe— 
veral groups of needles in the lead, in regard to the 
ſides and bottom of the crucible, were the very ſame 
with thoſe of aziimony. But there is this maniteſt dif- 
ference between the needles of lead, and thote of antr- 
my, that whereas the latter are flat and extremely gloſ- 
ſy, the former are vißbly round, and much lets bright. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1724. 

Antimony is ſuppoſed, by many of the chrmr/fs, to con- 
tain the ſeminal principles of all kind of metals; and 
accordingly the character whereby it is denoted in their 
writings, is the ſame with the character of the eaith; 
to denote that is a kind of mierocoſm. 

There have not been wanting perſons, who have pre- 
tendled to extract mere running Mercury from antimony, 
and Mr. Boyle believed it might be donc; but this 1s 
one of the many great things pretended to by chemiltry, 
of which we have yet no ſutficient proof. 

The ules of a are very numerous, and important. 
It is a common ingredient in {pecula, or burning CON» 
CAVES, leiving to give the compolition a ſiner texture. 
It makes a part in B#LL meal; and renders the found 
more clear. It is mingled with TIN to make it more 
hard, white, and ſounding; and with LEAD, in the 
caiiing of printers letters, to render them more {ſmooth 
and. ürm. It is allo a general help in the melting of 
metals, and eſpecially in the caſting of cannon balls. 
The purification of gold, by means of antimony, is per- 
formed in this manner. Before you enter on the pro- 
cls, it is neceſſary to puels, as nearly as may be, at the 
alloy of the gold, by the TOUCH needles, or othetwiſe. 
If the quantity of gold in the mals is not lefs than three 
quarters, that is, eighteen carats, the maſa mult be 
melitcd in a wind-furnace, and the crucible muit be co— 
vered, to prevent coals falling in; this done put into 
it, at {ſeveral times, double the quantity of crude ant:- 
nion) in line powder, as foon as one portion of the 
antimony is meited, putting in another: let the, whole 
continue in tuhon a few minutes, then pour it into a 
melting cone, warmed,” and rubbed with taliow, aud 
rike with a hammer on the floor, near where the cone 
ſtands, that the heavier part may fink to the bottom. 
When all is cold, invert the cone, and ſtrike it, and a 
maſs will tail out, having at bottom a rezulus, more Or 
lets yellow, according to the quanuty of tat gold in the 
mixture; this will with a few blows be ſeparated from 
the ſulphuceous cruſt, which is at top. Malt in a 
imaller ft: this Feguitts, and when in fuſion adi to it a 
double quantity of crude antimony in powder, and pour 
it out into the cone again a little atterz ſeparate the 
regulus om the antimony at top, and then repeat this 
opc tation once more. When this is done, put the lepa- 
rated regis into a thick good teſt, place this in the tur- 
nace immediately belore the bellows, put coals found 
it, and one or two picces of wood upon them, and make 
a middling fre, fuch as is fulicient to melt the regulus, 
the reguline part of the ai/moury will vaniſh in a_thick 
ſmoak; then increafe the fire, and keep it fo, till the 
ſumes are over, and the ſurface of the yold is of a fine 
green and atterwaris give the gold another fuſion with 
botax and nitre, and it will be perfectly pure. But gold 
cannot be ſeparated from p/ating in this way; and ſome— 
times a little filiver will remain, which has been deſend- 
ed by the gold trom tne action of the autimony. 

When the gold to be puriſicd by this proceſs is impure, 
to au alloy of eight carats, it is not proper to perform 
the precipitation of 4a#//;mouy alone, but there ſhould be 
aden as many times two Carats of common ſulphur, as 
alloy of the gold is lo many Carats lels than eighteen. 
Cramer's Art ol Atazing, p-. 276. 
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Mr. Homberg being well aſſured, that water was 4 
meon//runm capable of diſſolving all the metals, if proper. 
ly applied, uſed it, in ſeveral different ways, in his 
analhſis of antimony. He made an. infuſion of antimony in 
water, putting into ſeveral glaſs vellels crude antimony, 
coarſely powdered, five pounds into each veſlel, and to 
cach of theſe quantities he added two pints of rain- 
water; after the antimony had ſtood thus for ſix months, 
the ſeveral parcels were uſed on different occaſions, one 
only excepted, which had been forgotten, and had at 
length ſtood two winters and a fummer; having at 
length found this veſſel, he obſerved that its inſide was 
every where coated over with configurations of leaves; 
he at firſt ſuppoſed this to be owing to ſome ſalts of the 
antimony, which had been difſolved in the water, and 
had afterwards cryſtallized themſelves in this manner, 
as the Sutter of antimony is ſometimes known to do in 
ſublimation ; but on rubbing the ſides of the veſſel with 
a finger, and afterwards ſcraping them with a knife, he 
found that they were covered with a yellowiſh pellicle, 
without the leaſt appearance of ſalt, and that the confi- 
gurations of the leaves were not raiſed upon this pellicle, 
but ſunk, as if graved by a tool. The water taſted 
ſomewhat acid, and being tried on turnſel, and on dif- 
ferent metallic ſolutions, it turned the turnſol to a light 
red, and turned a ſolution of filver white; whence it 
appeared to be an acid, and of the nature of that of 
ſea falt. "The ſunſhine had turned this water ſour, had 
made it act upon the antimony, and taken up a part of 
its ſalt. This ſalt, in the winter, was probably after- 
wards concreted into hgures of leaves, formed upon 
the mud depoſited by the water on the ſides of the veſ- 
fe]; and thele falts being afterwards diſſolved again in 
ſome hotter weather, had eaten their way into this ſedi- 
ment of mud, in the form of the leaves, &c. in which 
they had concreted. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
Antimony, at firſt, was of ſervice only in the compoſi- 
tion of paint. Scripture deſcribes it to us as a ſort of 
paint, with which the women blacken their eye-brows. 
Jezebel underſtanding that Jehu was to enter Samaria, 
painted her eyes with antimeny, or, according to the 
Hebrew, “ put her eyes in antimony.” 

As large black eyes were thought the fineſt, they of both 
ſexes, who were careful of theic beauty, rubbed their 
eyes, eye lids, and round the eyes, with a needle dipped 
in a box of paint made of an:;mony, with a deſign of 
blackening them. 

At this day the women of Syria, Arabia, and Babylonia, 
anoint and blacken themſelves about the eyes; and both 
men and women put black upon their eyes in the Deſert, 
to preſerve them from the heat of the ſun, and the 
piercing of its rays. M. Darvieux tells vs, that the 
Arabian women border their eyes with a black colour 
made of tutty, which the Arabians call rebel. They 
draw a line of this kind of blacking without the corner 
ol their eyes, ro make them appear larger. Iſaiah, in 
his enumeration of the ſeveral ornaments belonging to 
the daughters of Sion, has not forgot the needles which 
they made uſe of in painting their eyes and eye-lids : 
nor has this practice cſcaped the laſh of Juvenal. 


Ille ſupercilium madida fuligine inddum 
Ooliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Aitollens oculss. 


Ezekiel, deſcribing the irregularities of the Jewiſh na- 
tion under the idea of a debauched woman, ſays, that 
ſhe bathed, and perſumed herielf, aud that ſhe anointed 
her eyes with ant/mony. Job ſhews ſuflicientily bow 
much antimony was in eſteem, by calling one of his 
daughters a veſſel of antimony, or a box to put paint in, 
cornu /libit, Tertullian and St. Cyprian have declaimed 


ery warmly againſt this cuſtom ot painting the eyes and 
eye-brows. 


century, antimony had no place in Acdicine. But, about 
that time, Baſil Valentine, having found a method of 
preparing and correcting the dangerous qualities of its 
ſulphur, publiſhed a book, intituled Currys triumphats 
Antimonit, wherein he maintained it a ſure remedy tor al! 
diſcaſes.— But, in ſpite of all he could ſay in its behalf, 
though conſirmed by experience, antimony remained in a 
general neglect upwards of an hundred years : till about 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when it was 
brought into vogue by Paracelſus.—The parliament of 
Paris, immediately upon this reſtoration, condemned 
the uſe of it in form; and a phylician, named Beſnier, 
having been found delinquent herein, was expelled the 
faculty. It ſeems, a great deal of miſchief had been 
done by it, for want of knowing the proper ways of giv- 
ing it; ſo that the arret of parliament repreſents it as a 

mere 
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mere poiſon, incapable of being -correfted by any me- 
thod of preparation, and not to be taken inwardly, 
without the utmolt damage. 

Several learned men complained of fo ſevere and unſuſt 
a prohibition; and, by, a courſe of happy experiments, 
at length brought it into eſteem again; whence, in ſpite 
of all the invectives made againſt antimony by divers au- 
thore, it was a: length replaced, in the year 1637, by 
public authority, among the number of purgative drugs ; 
and was inſerted, accordingly, in the Pharmacopcia, 
publiſhed by the faculty that ſame year. 

Patin did all he could to decry antimony : in his letters 
we find an unuſual vehemence exprefled againſt it.— 
He had even compiled a large regiiter of perſons whom 
the phyſicians had killed by itz which he called zh 
Martyrelagy of Antimny. 1 
Antimony, in Medicine, &. is not only given in ſubſtance, 
but many preparations of it are*uſed ; which ate either 
emetic, cathartic, diaphcretic, or ſudorithc. Crude an- 
/iimory in powder is found good for diſſolving viſcidities, 
in cutaneous diſeaſes, and, as ſome very confidently aſ- 
{ert, in convulſions and epilephes. 

Crude antimony is recommended in palſies, pains and 
numbneſs, which come on after a ſalivation, and is ſaid 
to have cured ſeveral who were paralytic from other 
cauſes. Ihe method of giving it, is to begin with three 
grains, increaling the doſe wich three grains every day, 
to half a drachm; after which the doſe is diminiſhed 
three grains every day, till it comes down to the quantity 
of the firlt doſe, Externally, in ointments, it is com- 
mended for drying up ulcers, curing the itch, and in 
plaſters for refolving of tumors. 

There appears no reaſon for people's being aſraid of giv- 
ing crude antimbny internally z experience ſhews it to be 
a ſaſe medicine, unleſs by accident the acid of the ſtomach 
thould be ſufficient to act as a menſtruum to it. 

The preparations of Autimenyare, 1. Sulphur precipitatum 
antimonti. 2. Crocus antimonit, called allo crocus metalls- 
rum. 3. Crocus antimonit lotus. 4. Calx antimonii, calied 
witimonium diaphoreticums 5. Tartarum emeticum. b. Can- 
flicum antimoniale. 7. Cinnaba' is antimonii. &. Regulus 
antimonii martialis. q. Tinttura antimonit. 10. 
Kermes mineral, or Carthu/itan powder. See thele arti- 
cles ſepatately. 
The virtues of antimony, in the diſcaſes of animals, are 
very great, and very evident on any trial. Pigs that have 
the meaſles are at all times recove:d by it, which proves 
it a great purifier cf the blood. Hortes who have run- 
ning heels, that cannot be cured by the common me- 
tods uſed by the ſarriers, will generally be cured by this 
medicine in alittle time. The manner ot uſing it is this: 
mix one drachm with every feeding of oats which the 
horſe has in a morning ; it is beſt put together in one 
place, buried under a tew oats, and the hoiie's head be- 
ing with-held a little, and then let go juſt againſt that 
place, he will take it all in at a mouttitul, Some horſes 
do not diſlike it, others obſtinately refuſe it, but to theſe 
it may caſily be given in balls. The virtues of this drug, 
in tattening of cattle, have by many been thought imagi- 
nary, but experiment proves it to be a real truth. 
that is lean and ſcabby, and not to be fatted by any other 
means, will become fat on taking a doſe of antimony every 
morning, for two months together. A boar ted for brawn, 
and having an ounce of antimony given him every morn- 
ing, will become fat a fortnight ſooner than others put into 
the ſtye at the fame time, and fed in the ſame manner, but 
without the antimony. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 39. 

I; is generally ſuppoſed, that the vapours of antimony are 
poiſonous when raiſed by fire, but it appears otherwiſe 
rom the operations M. Geoffroy made on it; he having 
once gone through ſixty calcinaiions of twelve ounces of 
antimony, without receiving any harm from it; whence 
it is very evident, that the common opinion of the fumes 
of antimony containing an arſenical ſulphur, is an errone- 
ous one; and it may be added, that one great mark of 
antimony's being good, is, that it loſes a great deal of-its 
weight in calcination. It bas more ſulpbur in this caſe, 
which the fire ariſes in a vapour, and leſs of the terrel- 
trial matter or ſpar, which are uſually very abundant in 
it, Mr. Geoffroy, by theſe nice obſervations and expe- 
riments, diſcovered that antimony contained much leſs 
common ſulphur, than had been generally ſuppoſed, ſince 
it can be made to loſe, at the utmoſt, only three ounces 
and five drachms in the pound in calcination. The 
emetic quality of the vegulus proves, however, that it 
yet contains a very large thare of ſulphur, though of an- 
other kind: this Mr. Geoffroy diſtinguiſhes from the 
common ſulphur, by the name of the metallic SULPHUR. 
Mem. Acad. Sciene. Par. 1736. | 


It is evident, that whatever acid antimony contains, muſt 


be of the natvre of 


ſpirit of ſulphur, fince ſulphur ſo 
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greatly abounds in the compoſition of that mineral, and 
its ſulphur is wholly the lame with the common brim - 
ſtone. Whatever acid, therefore, of this kind could be 
produced, would be wholly the produce of the common 
ſulphur in that mineral, and not of the reonline part, 
which alone is properly antimony. Experiments prove 
the truth of this opinion, the acid of antimeny, truly ſepa- 
rated from it, being no way dilfcrent, in auy pafticul.r, 
from that of crude ſulphur. 

There are ſeveral ways by which itmay be made; however, 
it is but little that can be obtained, and then it is aſured- 
ly the pure acid of the ſulphur of antimony. The opera- 


tion, however perfect, is of little value. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1700. 


ANTiMONny, buttcr of, is a white and thick liquor; other- 


wiſe called icy oi, of antimony ; compoſed of marine acid 
united to the reguline part of antimony, whence its pro— 
perty of attrafting moiſture from the air; and its caulti- 
city. It is uſually prepared of crude? (though ſometimes. 
of regulus of) antimony, and corroſive ſubli mate, by pul- 
verihng, mixing, and diſtilling them by a gentle heat: 
upon which the butter riſes into the neck of the retort : 
from which, when full, it is to be melted down into a 
receiver, by the applicition of live coals. 

It is a very fiery, cbrroſive, metallic ſalt, and a poiſcri 
when uſed internally. Externally it is applied as a cau- 
itic to ſtop gangrenes, and cure carieſes, cancers, &c. 
This butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo 


 redified butter of antimony, by gently diſtilling it a ſecond 


time; which renders it more fluid, ſubtile, volatile, and 
efhcacious, 

This, digeſted with thrice its weight of alcohs/, makes 
the purple tinctute of antimony; a tzcrct highly valued by 
M. Boyie, as an excellent vomit. 

Of butter of antimdiy, are alſo prepared the B:zoAr mine 
ral, and powder of ALGARUT. 

The operation of making butter of antimony furniſhes an 
inſtance of the power ot the Newtonian principle of at- 
traction. When mercury ſubli mate is ſublimed from anti- 
mony, or from regulus ot antimony, the ſpirit of ſalt lets go 
the mercnry, and unites with the artimonial metal, which 
attracts it more ſtrongly, and ſtays with it till the heat 
be great enough to make them both aſcend together, and 
then carries the metal with it in the form of a butter of 
antimony ; though the ſpirit of ſalt alone be almoit as 
volatile as water, and the antimony alone as fixed as lead. 


AXTIMONY, colx of, is obtained ty expoſing crude anti- 


meny, groſly powdered, in a flat and ſhallow earthen 
veſlel, to the action of a moderate fire, taking care to 
ſtir it conſtantly. During this calcination the ſulphur, 
being leſs fixed than the metalline part, is gradually eva- 
porated, and the ca/cination is continued, till no more 
tulphureous vapour ariſe. What remains is the metallic 
partz ſeparated from the mineral ſulphur, and even de— 
prived ot part of its own inflammable principle. This 
ſubſtance is more fixed and leſs fuſible than antimony, as 
in general all metallic earths are, becauſe deprived of 
more of their inflammable principle. It is cailed caLx 
of antimony, and is of a grey aſh colour. This is violent- 
ly emetic, and purgative. The native calx of antimony was 
lately diſcovered by Mr. Mongez ; it conſiſts of à group 
of white cryſtallized filaments diverging from a common 
centre: urped with a blow-pipe or charcoal, it will be diſ- 


ſipated; which togethet with its infolubility in nitrous a- 
cid, is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh'it; Kirwan's El. Min. p. 


325. GW 
ANTIMONY, crruſe of, is the regulus diſtilled with ſpirit of 


nitre, in a ſand-furnace ; what remains after the fumes 
are all ſpent, is a white powder; which, being waſhed 
ſweet, is the cera/e required, — It is diaphoretie; and by 
many, is ſet on a footing with the mineral bezoar. 


ANTIMONY, cinnabar of, is prepared of mercury, ſulphvr, 


and antimony, mixed and ſublimed in a luted bolt-head, and 
a naked fire; —It is a good diaphoretic and alterative. 
There is alſo a cinnabar of antimony procured after the 
butter df antimony has done riſing, by increaſing the de- 
gree ot fire, — This, ſublimed a {ctond time, makes yer 
a better cinnabar. 


ANTIMONY, clyſſus of See Ci. vss us. 
ANT1MONY, eyocus of, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


call crocus metallorum; excepting that this latter is more 
mild and Jeſs emetic ; being made by repeated lotions 
of the former, in warm water, and then drying it again 
to a powder. See CROCUs metallor in, 

It is alſo called opaline magneſta, terre lantta Rulandi, terra 
aurea, terra rubra, &c. 13 


ANTIMONY, crude, or antimony in ſub/?ance, is the native 


mineral antimony, melted down and caſt in cones a- 
above mentioned. —It is much uſed in diet-drinks, and 
decoctions of the woods, and in compolitians againſt the 
ſcurvy, as a diaphoretic, and deobſtruent, 
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 AnT1xtony, diuphoretic, is prepared of an) powder- 

ed, and mixed with three times the quantity of nitre 3 
and the mixture thrown, at ſeveral times, into an 1g- 
nited crucible : upon which a detonation enſues. What 
remains, being kept in fuſion a quarter of an hour, 
turns into a white maſs, called antimenium diaphareticum 
nitratum, or diaphorctic antimony with uitre; the antimeny 
being hereby bereaved of its emetic and purgative virtue, 
and rendered only diaphoretic. ; 
If the air have acceſs to it, it will again become emetic. 
There is alſo a kind of ſweet diaphoretic antimony, made 
of the former, by pulverizing, boiling it in water, and 
filtrating the deeoction : upon which a white powder 
will be left in the filtre 3 which being waſhed by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and dried, is the dulcifted dia- 
phoretic antimony, — This is given as an alexipharmic in 
malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. particularly in caſe of 
deliriums. It is alſo applicd in ſcorbutic and venereal 
diſorders : but the learned Boerhaave abſolutely decrics 
it, as a mere metallic calx, deſtitute of all medicinal vir 
tue, and only fit to load and choak up the body, by its 
inactivity and weight. 

Ax TI MON, diaphoretic ite of, is made by exhaling the 
ſolution of the preceding preparation over a gentle fire 
to a dryneſs ; vpon which, there remains a {alt compoled 
of nitre, and the /u/phur of the antimony, called n:trum 
antimeniatum.—It is no other than a ſort of SA pruncl/e, 
or SAL pelychreſinm; and accordingly is found ape- 
ritivz, cooling, diuretic; and good in inflammatory 
fevers, &c. : 

Ax AN , e/jence of. An emetic wine made with gla/s 
of antimony ;; to which is ſometimes added a ſpicy 1to- 

. machie, | 
Dr. Huxham ſays, he never found any antimonial pre- 
paration better, ſafer, and more elſicacious than this 
ſimpie infuſion of the glaſs of antimony in a generous 
white wine, with a little ſpice to render it more grateful 
to the ſtomach. This medicine given to twenty or thirty 
drops, operates by gentle ſweats, and purges in Jarger 
doſes very mildly. The judicious phyſician, here men- 
tioned, recommends it in obſtinate rheumatilms. 

AxTinNoxY, flower , is antimony pulveriſed, and ſublimed 
in an aludel : the volatile parts whereof then fick to the 
ſubliming pot. 
This is alto a powerſul vomitive; and is of ſingular eſſi- 
cacy in maniac caſes ; being the Herculean remedy, by 
which ſome have gained ſo much reputation. 
Another fort of flowers are made of the regulus of anti- 
miny, with SAL ammoniac, lublimed as before z which 
make a remedy ſomewhat gentler than the former — 
Heimont alſo gives us a preparation of purging flowers of 

ut1mGny. 
Ax TIMoNx, 2/aſs of, witriim antimonii, is crude antimony, 
ground and calcined by a vehement fire, in an earthen 
crucible, till it ceaſe to fume ; which is a proof, that its 
talphur is evaporated. 'The calx is then vitrified in a 
wind-ſurnace ; upon which it becomes. tranſparent, 
ruddy, and ſhining, and of a more or leſs deep hyacin- 
thine colour. |» "Mtg | 
This is the ſtrongeſt emetie of any preparation of an!:- 
many. Yet, if diflolved ju {pirit, of nitre, it eeaſes to be ei- 
ther eee or catharticy even though the menſtruum be at- 
terwards Crawn from it. dee VITRYM antimonit ceratum. 
ANS TINMN Y, ivr of, The cala, when fuſed and cooled, 
ſometimes becomes an opake brown. mals, which is 
called by this name. ' his is ſtrongly emetic. 
AxXTINMOSY, magificry of, is erude antimciy digeſted with 
aqua regia eight or ten days; to which water is then put, 
but poured off again ere it ſettle: this to be repeated till 
there remain nothing behind but a yellowiſh powder; 
which, being ſuffered to fettle,, and the water decanted 
off, becomes by repeated ablution, an infipid. magiſtery. 
Us operation is rather cathartic than emetic, though 
ſometimes only ſudorific. 
ANT1IMONY, V ard's pill of. See Ward's pill. 
ANTIMONY, powder of, is a mixture of two grains ot 
emetic tartar, huely pulveriſed, with half a dram of any 
of the teftaceous powders. 
'T'bis is a ſubllitute fos Dr. James's febrifuge powder; 
and has the ſame virtues with the antimonial wine above 
deſcribed, and ME TIC tartar. 
ANTIMONY, reyguius of. Hee REGULUS. 
Antimeny, purified by fimple fuſion, is called regulus of 
wh menys or regulus aniimonii phileſophorum. — But the 
moe common way of reducing it into a regulus, is with 
the addition of FLUX powders, as tartar and nitre, 
Je curicus may fee in the Arts & Afrticrs, an account 
of the fabricatien of the regulus and of the glaſs of aunti- 
25 ny, under the Art du Diftillutenr des Laux fortes, p. 141, 
& leq. Sc ibid. a farther account ot antimony, and of 
the utcuuls proper far its fabrication, p. 136. 
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AxTimony, martial regulus of, is made by a mixture of 
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The /c:ria found at the top of this regulus is violenfly 
emetic, as well as the egulus itſelf, whereof if cups of 
drinking-veſlels be caſt, the wine put into them will be- 
eome ſtrongly vomitixe. 

Of this rcgulus calt in moulds are made thoſe commonly 
called the antimmial pills, weighing about eight or ten 
grains each, one of which being ſwallowed, will opetute 
conhderably more. by vomit and ſtool. 
Theſe pills having thus performed their office, and 
having bern diſcharged from the body, will ſerve the 
ſame purpoſe again and again: whence they have ob- 
tained the name of perpetual pills. — The virtue of this 
regulus is not however inexhauſtible, as has been ima- 
gined; for by repeated infuſions in wine, though 
the liquor be made violently emetic at firſt, yet by 


degrees it loſes its force, and at length ceafes to be 
vomitive. 


little bits of tron, as the nails of horſes ſhoes melted with 
the regulus, 
In this operation, the iron diſſolving and abforbing the 
ſulphurcous parts of the axtimeny more ſtrongly than the 
fluxes in the former caſe, and turning it into a erocvs, 
the antimony is hereby brought to a greater degree of 
purity, and rendered more efficacious than in the com- 
mon regu/us, 
This vegulus is ſometimes farther purified by repeated 
fuſions and detonations, with the addition of freſh anti- 
rin, and more nitre, alternately z in which caſe it be- 
comes regulus antimoni: ſlellatus, or the ftarry regulus of 
anlt1mony. 
Mr. Geoffroy has been the inventor of a new method of 
treating this mineral, by which it yields much more 
regulus than according to thoſe preſcribed by Kunkel and 
Stahl, and is purified without the addition of ſalts, and 
with very little loſs. Y 
ANT1MONY, golden ſulphur of, is made of the ſcoria which 
ariſes in preparing the REGULUS ; by boiling it, fi trating 
the hot decoction, and adding diſtilled vinegat: upon 
which the whole coagulates, changes into a brown co- 
lour, emits a flercoraceous odour, and precipitates a red 
powder. The whole mafs being waſhed by repeated ef- 
fufons of water, till the liquor come away ſcentleſs and 
infipid, and then dried, it becomes a red powder, called 
the galden ſulphur, or precipitate of antimony, either on ac- 
count of its own cclour, or the yellow one it gives to 
glaſs, metals, &c. e 
This is alſo called the panacea ef antiniony, and is faid to 
be the balis of Lockyer's pills. —It either proves emetic, 
cathartie, diuretic, or ſudoritic, as its force happens to 
be determined. 
ANTIMONY, prepared, is either crude antimony levigated, 
or. that which has undergone ſome chemical proceſs, 
whereby its nature and powets are altered or abated ; 
and this differently, according to the circumftances of 
the preparation, - 
Antimony, ſays Mr. Boyle, alone, or aſſociated with one 
or two other ingredients, by a variety of operations and 
compoſitions, might be brought to furniſh a whole apo- 
thecacy's thop : it will anſwer the phyſician's intention, 
whether he wants to employ a cathartic, or an emetic, 
a diuretic, diaphoretic, deobſtruent, bezoardic, or cor- 
dial, 4 
ANTIMONY, revivified, antimonium reſuſcitatum, is prepared 
of flowers of antimony and SAL ammoniac, digeſted in 
diſtilled vinegar: then exhaled, and the remainder 
ſweetened by ablution. It is emetie, and ſometimes allo 
ſudorific, and is good in maniacal cafes, &c. 
ANTIMONY, tindure of. See TiINCTURE., 
All theſe preparations of antimony, how fevere ſoever 
. alone, may yet be fo managed as to operate little or 
nothing at all in the prime vie, ror be perceived till they 
are got into the ſmalleſt veſſels.— And then it is they are 
qualilied to combat the gout, pox, evil, &c. See Neu- 
mann's Chemical Works, p. 128, &e. And Macquer's 
| Chemical Dictionary, under Antimony. | 
ANTINOEIA, in Antiquity, annual ſacrifices, and quin- 
quennial games, in memory of Antinous the Bithynian. 
They were inſtituted at the command of Adrian the Ro- 
man emperor, at Mantinea, in Arcadia, where Antinous 
was honoured with a temple and divine worthip. 
ANTINOMIANS, in Church Hiſtory, denote thoſe who 
maintain the law of no ule or obligation under rhe goſpel 
diſpenſation, or who bold doctrines that clearly fupeiſede 
the necellity of good works and a virtuous life. 
The Axtinamians took their origin from John Agricola 
about the year 1538, who taught that the law is no ways 
neceſſary under the goſpel ; that good works do not pro- 
mote our falvation, nor ill ones hinder it ; that repent- 


ance 15 not to be preached from the decalogue, but only 
from the goſpel. 
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of Oliver Cromwell; and extended their ſyſtem of liber- 
tiniſm much farther than Agricola, the diſciple of Lu- 
ther. Some of their teachers expreſly maintained, that 
as the elect canndt fall from grace, nor forfeit the di- 
vine favour, the wicked actions they commit are not 
really ſinful, nor are to be conſidered as inſtances of 
theic violation of the divine law; and that confequently 
they have no occalion either to confeſs their fins, or to 
break them off by repentance. According to them, it 
is one of the eſſential and diſtinctive characters of the 
elect, that they cannot do any thing which is either diſ- 
pleafing to God, or prohibited by the law. 
Lucher, Rutherford, Schluſſelburg, Sedgwick, Gataker, 
Witſius, Bull, Williams, &c. have written refutations ; 
Criſp, Richardſon, Saltmarſh, &c. def:nces of the Au- 
tinomians; Wigandus, a compariſon between ancient 
and modern Antineomians. 
The doctrine of Agticola was in itſelf obſcure, and 
perhaps repreſented worſe than it really was, by Luther, 
who wrote with acrimony againſt him, and firſt ityled 
him and his followers Antinomians. Agricola ſtood on 
his own defence, and complained, that opinions were 
imputed to him, which he did not hold, Nicolas 
Amſdorf fell under the fame odious name and impu- 
tation, and ſeems to have been treated more unfairly than 
even Agricola himſelf. It is rather hard to charge upon 
2 man all the opinions that may be inferred from things 
that have haſtily dropped from him, when he himlelf 
difavows ſuch inferences. 
ANTINOMY, AxTiNoMia, a contradiction between two 
laws, or between two articles of the ſame Law. 
The word is derived from arri, contra, and yours, lex. 
AxTixoOMyY, ſometimes alio Ggnihes an oppoſition to all 
law. Whence a fect of enthuſiaſts, who are for carry- 
ing goſpel liberty above all moral regards, and who flight 
the motives of virtue as inſufficient to ſalvation, are called 
Antinomians z and ſometimes Anomicns. 
ANTINOUS, in A/ronomy, a part of the conſtellation 
AQU11.a, or the eagle. 
AN LIIOCHIAN /e, or academy, a name given to the fifth 
academy, or branch of acadennes. 
It took the denomination from its being founded by An- 
tiochus, a philoſopher, contemporary with Cicero. 
"The ntiochian academy ſucceeded the Philonian. — As to 
point of doctrine, the philoſophers of this ſect appear to 
have reſtored that of the ancient academy, except that 
in the article of the terien of truth, Antiochus was 
really a Stoic, and only nominally an Academic. 
AnTIOCKIAN chef, a method of computing time from 
the proclamation of liberty granted the city of Antioch, 
about the time of the battle of Pharſalia. 
ANTIEP/ADO-BAPTISTS, derived from ar, avain/t, 
mag, wa og, child, and PaniCu, baptize, whence f:7- 
r. rg, is a diſtinguiſhed denomination given to thoſe 
who object to the baptiſm of infants z3 becauſe, they ſay, 
infants are incapable of being inſtructed, and of making 
that proſclhon of faith, which entitles them to this ordi- 
nance, and an admiſfon into church communion, See 


AxnaBarTtisTs and BAPTISTS. al 
ANTIPAGMEN LES, Autipagmenta. Set ANTEPAGMEN- 
Ta: 


AN VIPAPINIANU'S, ail.rawiynayg;, a title given by the 
Sreck lawyers to the fourth part of the Digeſt, inciud- 
ing tour books, beginning with the title De pignortbus. 
Tuis is otherwiſe called antipapiants. 

The Antipapinian was thus denominated, not as being 
intended in oppoſition to Papinian, but becauſe it was to 
{-1ve in the ichoois of the civil law in lieu of the books 
of that lawyer, purſuant 10 an edict of the emperor 
Juſtinian ; ſo that the Antipa pinian was ſo far from being 
a refutation of Papinian, that it was only a ſubſlitute ſor 
his writings, which were not fo proper for the uſe of the 
vounger fort of {tudents. 
ANTIPARALELS, in Geometry, are thofe lines joining 
the two legs of an avgle, which make the fame angles 
lie parallel lines, but in oppolite directions. NM. 
Leibnitz, however, calls thoſe lines antiparallets, which 
cut two parallels fo, that the outward angle being added 


to the iuward one, the ſum may be equal to a right 
angle. 


ANTIPARAST A818, from arr: and wapaoari, of wa- 
tent, I exhibit, in Rhetoric, a reply made to an oppo- 

nent, by allowing part of his argument, and denying 

the reſt, e. gr. you may paint whatever you pleaſe, pro- 

vided the public ſuſfer no prejudice from it; but you 

mut not, if it does. | 

AN PIPASCHA, in Fecle/taſtical Iiriters, denotes the firſt 

nunday after Kalter. 

Tin» is otherwile called DOMINICA in albis. 

AN PIPATHES, among the 4ucient Naturali/?s, was uſed 

o xprele any ons or gem, Mhich, according to their 


This fect ſprung up in England during the ptotectorateꝰ 


ANT 


ſuperſtitious ideas of the virtues of gems at that time} 
was ſuppoſed to have a power cf reſiſting the force of 
enchantments. Pliny mentions a very valuable gem, 
called by the ancients antipathes for this very reaſon ; 
and the black coral had the ſame name, on the lam! 
account, 

ANTIPATHES, a ſpecies of the gergenia, in the order of 
zh5phytcs. 

ANTIPATHY, a natural enmity or averſion of one body 
to another. —In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to 
SYMPATHY, 

The word is compounded of arri, contra, againſt, and 
wa bog, paſſion. | | 

Such an averſon is commonly ſaid to be between the 
ſalamander and the tortoiſe, the vine and the elm, the 
toad and the wezſel, the ſheep and the wolf, the olive 
and the oak, &c. Phil. Tranſ. NY 339. 

The peripatetics account for antipathics, from certain oc- 
cult qualities inherent in the bodies. 

Some think that the term antipathy can only be applied 
to any certain purpoſe, when uſed with the reſtriction 
of modern philoſophers; among whom it ſignifies no 
more than agi centrifuge, or repelling power. 

A large part of the inſtances of antipathies are, perhaps, 
no better than fables, and a ſevere examination would 
leave them on no other footing than vulgar errors. 

ANnTIPATHY is ſometimes alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, to 
denote a conteſt between the mind and the body, or be- 
tween reaſon and inclination. 


ANTIPATHY 1s uſed in Painting, ſor an oppoſition between 
the qualitics of colours, | 
This antipathy is chiefly obſerved between colours, 
which endeavour, as it were, to predominate over each 
other, and which by their mixture deſtroyed each other, 
e. gr. Mltramarine and vermilizn. This does not obtain 
in the c/aro acute; for, though there be nothing more 
oppolite to each other than black and white, as the one 
repreſents light, and the other aku of be they each 
| preferve themſelves in the mixture, and form together 
a prey which partakes of both, 
ANTIPELARGIA, among the Ancients, a law, whereby 
children are obliged to furniſh neceſlaries to their aged 
parents. 
The ciconia, or ſtork, is a bird famous for the care it 
takes of its parents when grown old. 
Hence, in ſome Latin writers, this is rendered LEX 
ciconiaria, or the ſtorks law. Paſſavant has publiſhed a 
diſſertation De Autipelurgia. Baſil, 1672. 4to. 
ANTEPERISTALFTIC, in Anatomy, a motion of the in- 
teſtines contrary to the PERISTAL TIC motion. 
The word is derived from an, again/t, tei, about, and 
radlixcg, that which haih the power of compreſſing. 
As the per:i/ta/tic motion is à contraction of the fibres 
of two inteſtines from above, downwards; the antipe- 
ri/taltic motion is their contraction from below, up- 
wards. | 
Phyſicians, ancient as well as modern, have uſually had 
recourſe to the notion of an entiperi/?altic motion, to ac- 
count ſor the action of vomiting, and the phenomena of 
the miſercri met, or ilide paſſion. In behalf of the former 
Mr. Littre alledges, that as the &/ophayus, the ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, are but one and the ſame continued canal 
every where lined with the ſame fleſhy fibres, and as it 
is allowed, that the inteſlines, beſides their natural or 
PERISTALTIC motion (whereby, being ſucceſſively con- 
tracted from above downwards, they expel their con- 
tents in this direction) have alſo an antiperi/iaric or pre- 
ternatural motion, whereby they contract from below 
vpwards, and thus eject their contents; it is highly 
probable that the other members of the ſame canal, viz. 
the ſtomach, and &/ophagus, are allo ſometimes ſubject 
to the like autiperi/taltic motion; and return their con— 
tents to the mouth. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1700. 
The cauſe of the axtiperi/altic motion is uſually aſſigned 
to be a ſtoppage of ſome of the inteltines, but chiefly of 
the iu, | | 
Some late ingenious authors ſeem to have over-turned 
the whole antzperiftaltic ſyſtem, and thewn this motion 
imaginary, as Well as unneceſſary for accounting for theſe 
diſorders. Mel, Chirac and Du Verney have endea- 
voured to prove this in teſpect of vomiting; and M. 
Haguenot, and after him M. St. Audre, in the iliac 
paſſion. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1713. Phil. Trauſ. 
8 
ANTIFERISTASIS, in Phi!2/ophy, the action of two con- 
trary qualities; one whercol is ſuppoſed, by its oppoſi- 
tion, to excite and heighted the force of the other, 
The word is formed of «yr, contra, againſt, and e- 
ficht, to fland rennd, or to refirain,; q. d. circumob- 
//eritin, or the renitency againſt any thing that ſurrounds 
or beſets another. | 


Antiferi/tafis is uſually delined, the oppoſition of a 


* contrary 


f 


: 
* 
! 


ANT 


&« contrary quality, whereby the quality it oppoſes be- 
« comes heightened, or intended: or the action where: 
& by a body attacked by another, colleCts itſelf ; and 
« becomes ſtronger by ſuch oppoſition : or it is an in- 
te tention of the afivity of one quality, cauſed by the 
« gppoſition of another.” ; 

Thus cold, ſay the ſchool-philoſophers, on many occa- 
ſons, exalts the degree of heat, and dryneſs that of 
moiſture. 

Thus it is, that quick-lime is ſet on fire by the affuſion 
of cold water: and lo water becomes warmer in winter 
than in ſummer, by antipcri/2afts and to the fame cauſe 
it is owing, that thunder and Jightning are excited in the 
middle re ion of the air, which is continually cold. 

This antiperi/ia/i5 was a principle of great uſe and extent 
in the Peripatetic philoſophy. 

Mr. Boyle has carvatſed this doctrine thoroughly, in his 
Hiſtory of Cold.—It is certain, that @ przorz, or conſider- 
ing the reaſon of the thing abſtracted from the experi- 
ments alledged to prove an antzpecri/tnfes, it appears highly 
abſurd ; fince, according to the courfe of nature, one 
contrary ought to deſtroy, not to ſtrengthen another. 

It is commonly, indeed, alledged, as a proof of a power 
nature has given bodies of flying their conttaries, that 
drops of water, falling on a table; collect into little glo- 
bules, to avoid the coritrary quality in the table, and 
kerp themſelves from being ſwallowed up by the dry 
wood ; but this we can account for on more intelligible 
principles, viz. the power of ATTRACTION and RE- 
PULSION. 

In effect, hot on!y reaſon, but experiment alſo, con- 
cludes againſt the notion of an auti eri taſis: the leading 
argument urged in behalf of it is, the heating of quick- 
lime in cold water ; now how aſtoniſhing the lazineſs 
and credulity of mankind, who heve fo long and gene- 
rally acquieſced in what they might ſo caſily have found 
to be falſe ! for if, inſtead of cold water, the lime be 
quenched with hot water, the ebullition will always be 
far greater than if the liquor were cold. 

Again; in freezing a baſon to a joint-ſtool, with a 
mixture of ſnow and ſalt, by the ſire-ſide, it is pretended, 
that the fire ſo intends the cold, as to enable it to con- 
geal the water that ſtagnated upon the ſurface of the 
{tovl, betwixt that and the bottom of the veſſel. But 
how littie need there is of an antiperiſtaßs in this expe- 
riment, appears hence, that Nr. Boyle has purpoſcly 


* 


made it with good fuccels, in a place where there nci- 


ther was, nor ever, probably, had been, a fire. 

As to the refreſhing coldneis which ſubterraneous places 
afford in ſu-1mcr, it may be denied, chat they are then 
realiy colder than in winter, though, if the contrary 
wore allowed, it would not neceflarily infer an ant;- 
perinaſis. The 22 cf waters drawn from deep 
plates in frolly weathef, does not neceſſarily infer ſuch 
water to be waimer than at other times when it does not 
ſmoke, ſince that effect may proceed, not from the 
greater warmth of the water, but from the greater cold- 
neſs of the ait. For a man's breath in a cold ſumtter, 
or in mild winter weather, becomes very viſible ; the 
cold ambient air ſuddenly condenling the fuliginous 
{teams diſcharged by the lungs; which in warm wea- 
ther are readily diffuſed in imperceptible particles through 
the air. See Col and EFFLUuvia. 


AN TIPHERN A, among the ancient Greeks, denoted a | 


kind of ſettlement made on a wife in caſe of ſurviving 
her huſband, as an equivalent for her dowry, 

This word ſeems to anſwer what in our law is called a 
JOINTURE. 

ANTIPHONALLY, from aur, and pom, voice, in reſpect 
of church mulic, imports as much as alternately, or an- 
them-wile. 

The Greeks have a method of ſinging antiphonally, anti- 
phonatim, called by them Nafaso, wherein two 

erſons ſing together, and then are ſilent, and ſucceeded 
by two others, who ling a while and then are ſilent, and 
ſo on. | 

ANTIPHONARY, antiphonarium, a ſervice book which 
contained all the invitatories, reſponſoties, collects, and 
whatever elſe was ſaid or ſung in the choir, except the 
leſſons. 

'This is otherwiſe called re/por/arium, from the treſpunſes 
therein contained. 

The author of the Roman antiphonary was pope Gregory 
the Great. | 


We alſo find mention of nocturnal and diurnal antipho- | 
narics, for the uſe of the daily and nightly offices; 


ſummer and winter antiphonartes ; alſo antiphonaries for 
country churches, &c. By the provincial conſtitutions 
of «rchbiſhop Winchelſca, made at Merton, A. D. 1305, 
it is required that one of theſe ſhould be found in every 
church within the province of Canterbury, 


"Che uſe of theſe, and many other popiſh books, was 


forbid by tne zd and 4th of Edward VI. c. 10. 


ANT 

ANTIPHONY, AxTiPHoONA, the anſwer made by one 
choir to another, when the pſalm or anthem is ſung be- 
tween two, _ 
ANTIPHONY, ſometimes denotes a ſpecies of pſalmody, 
wherein the congregation being divided into two parts, 
repeats the pſalms, veiſe for verſe, alternately. | 
In this ſenſe, hen ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
is wheie the whole congregation ſings toge- 
ther, 
Antiphony differs from reſponſorium, becauſe in this latter 
the verſe is only ſpoken by one perſon, whereas in the 
former, the verſes are ſung by the two choirs alternately, 
The original of antiphonal ſinging in the weſtern churches 
is referred to the tine of St. Ambroſe, about the year 

74. That father is laid to have firſt introduced it into 
the church of Milan, in imitation of the cuſtom of the 
eaſtern church, where it appears to be of greater anti- 
quity, though as to the time of its inſtitution, authors 
are not agreed. It was moſt probably introduced at An- 
tioch, between the year of Chriſt 347 and 356. 
ANTIPHONY, is alſo uſed to denote the worus given out 
at the beginning of the pſalm, to which both the choirs 
are to accommodate their ſinging. 
ANTIPHONY, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a kind of 
compoſition made of ſeveral verſes exttacted out of dif- 
tcrent pſalms, adapted to expreſs the myllery ſolemnized 
on the occaſion, 


ANT1PHONA ad introitum, that anciently ſung in the in- 
troit of the maſs. 


ANTIPHONA 71v/tatoria, that repeated at the pſalm Yonite 

exultemus. | 

ANTIPHUNZ mayores, thoſe ſeven uſed to be ſung in the 

time of Advent, at the Magnificat, and during the ſeven 

days before Chriſtmas. 

 ANTIPHONZ proeceſſionales; thoſe ſung at proceſſions. 

ANTIPHONZf rogationes, thoſe rehearſed ar rogations. 

ANTIPHRASIS, a fort of figurative exprelhon, which 
has a contrary meaning to what it carries in appearance. 
Or, a kind of irony, whercin we ſay oue thing, and 
mean the contrary. 
The word is derived from arr: and oęacig, of padus 
{ ſpcaks 
dancdius defines axtiphrafis to be a form of irony, where- 
by we ſay a thing, by denying what we ought rather to 
athrm it to be: as when we lay, it did not diſpleaſe me; 
or, he is no fool; meaning, { was pleaſed with it; or, he 
:5 a Man of jenſe.— On this principle, the antiphraſes ought 
to be ranked among the figures of ſcreuces, and not 
among thuſe of works: ; 

Ii a common error, to make antiphraſcs confiſt in ſingle 

Words; as when we fay, that the Parc are thus called 
by antiphraſes, becauſe they ſpare nobody, PAR R, 9% 
nemini parcunt. — St. Jerom, in his epiltie to Riparius 
againſt Vigilantius, fays, he ought rather to be called 
Dormitantius per antiphraſin, than Vigilantius, becauſe 
he oppoſed the Chriitians holding wakes at the tombs ot 
the martyrs. | 
Sanctius holds it improper to call theſe antiphraſes ; be- 
caule phraſis is not applicable to a ſingle word, but ſig- 
nifies orationem, aut laquendi modum. 

ANTIPODES, in Geography, a relative term, denoting 
ſuch inhabitants of the carth as live diametrically oppo- 
fite to one another, | 


The word comes from av7i, againſt, and wz;, woos, 4 
901. 
The Autipodes are thoſe who live in parallels of latitude 
equally diſtant ſrom the equator, the one toward the 
north, the other to the ſouth ; and under the fame me— 
ridian, though 180“, or juſt half of that meridian, di- 
{tant from one another. | 
The Antipodes have nearly the ſame degree of heat and 
cold; and the fame length of night and day; but at 
contrary times: it being midnight with one, when it 15 
noon with the other: and the longeſt day with one, when 
it is the horteſt with the other. 
Again, as the horizon of any place is 909 diſtant from 
its zenith, the Anti hodes have the fame Hor1tzoN. And 
hence, when the ſun tiſes to one, he ſets to the 
other. 
Plato is ſaid to have firſt ſlarted the notion of Antiportrs ; 
and likewiſe to have given them the name: as he con- 
ceived the earth to be of a ſpherical figure, it was eaſy for 
him to infer, that there mult be Ani/podes. 
Many, and particularly Lactantius and Auguſtine, 
laughed at the notion.—The latter of theſe fathers is 
ſlrangely perplezed to think how men and trees ſhould 
hang pendulous in the air, with their feet uppermoſt, as 
he thought they mult do in the other hemiſphere. 
Aud if we may belicve Arentine, Boniface, archbitho 
of Menz, and legate of pope Zachary, in the eighth 
century, declared a bithop ot that time, called Virgilius, 


heretic, for maintaining that there was ſuch a thing as 
Antipedscs 
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But this piece of hiſtory is controverted by the authors of 
the Mem. de Trevoux; as having been made uſe of, it 
ſeems, by ſome perſons, to ſhew, that the church has been 
miſtaken in its deciſions. | 

As to the ſentiments of the primitive Chriſtians with re- 
gardto the Antipodes,ſome,rather than admit theconcluſions 
of the philoſophers, abſolutely denied the whole, even the 
demonſtrations of the geometricians relating to the ſpheri- 
city of the earth: which is Lactantius's way. Inſtit. lib. iii. 
cap. 24. Others only called in queſtion the conjectures of 
the philoſophers ; which is St. Auguſtine's method, De 
Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 9.—After putting the queſtion, 
whether there ever were nations of the cyclopes, or pigmies, 
or of people whoſe feet ſtood outward, &. he comes to 
the point of Antipodes, and aſks, © whether the lower part 
« of our earth be inhabited by Antipodes?” He made no 
doubt of the earth's being round, nor of there being a part 
diametrically oppoſite to ours; but only diſputed its being 
really inhabited. And the conſiderations he ſuggeſts for 
that purpoſe are juſt enough; as that they who aſſerted 
Antipodes had no hiſtory tor it ; that the lower part of the 
earth may be covered with water; and that to place An- 
tipodes there, of a different origin from us (as muſt have 
been the opinion of the ancients, ſince they thought it im- 
poſſible to go from our world to theirs), is to contradict 
ſcripture, which teaches, that the whole race deſcended 
from one man. Such are the ſentiments of that father. 
It may be added, that the Chriſtian ſathers were not the 
only perſons who diſputed the truth of the Antipedes. Lu- 
cretius had done it before them, at the end of his firſt book, 
v. 1063, &c. See allo Plutarch, lib. De facie in orbe lu- 
nz; and Pliny, who refutes the opinion, lib. ji. cap. 5. 
ANTIPOPE, a falſe or pretended pope; or, one that is, 
or is pretended to be, irregularly elected in oppoſition to 
another. 

Geddes gives the hiſtory of no leſs than twenty-four 
ſchiſms in the Romiſh church, cauſed by antipopes z ſome 
took their riſe from a diverſity of doctrine of belief, which 
led different parties to elect each their ſeveral pope; but 
the greater part from dubious controverted rights of elec- 
tion, the fruits of chicane and ambition. | 
ANTI-POR IICO is uſed by ſome for a veſtibule, or porch, 
at the entrance of an edifice. | 
ANTIPRAXIA, from avi: and mrarre, I perform, in the 
Ancient Phyſic, denotes a contrariety of functions, tempera- 
ments, &c. in different parts of the body; invented to ac- 
count for that contrariety of ſymptoms which ſrequently 
concur in hypochondriac cafes, when, e. gr. the liver is 
charged with being immoderately hot, and the ſtomach 
exceſſively cold. | 

The moderns, particularly Etmuller, refute the notion of 
an antipraxia, on this principle, chat the blood circulating 
duly through the whole body, warms all the parts, as well 
the ſtomach as liver proportionably. To which ſome ad- 
vocates for the ancient ſyſtem object, that this is confound- 
ing the preternatural ſtate with the natural, 
ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in Logic. See ANTEPREDI- 
 CAMENT. 

ANTIPROBABILISM, the doctrine or ſyſtem of thoſe 
who hold it unlawful to follow the leſs probable opinion, 
in oppolition to the more probable one. 
There have been vigorous advocates for antiprobabilihm ; 
for even among its greateſt enemies, the Jetuits, F, Gil- 
bert has a treatiſe expreſly in favour of antiprebabili/m, viz. 


ANT1IPROBABILISMUS, ſeu tractatus theologicus fidelem. | 


tot1us probabiliſmi ſtatetam continens, &c. Par 1703. 4to. 


ANTIPROBOLE, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the de- 
ſendant adopts or admits the charge brought againſt him | 


by the proſecutor. | 


E. gr. ſuppoſing the proſecutor's wpeGexe to be, Titus has 
killed Caius; the defendant's antiprobole may be, I have 

. killed him, but unde/ignedly. 

ANTiPROPEMPTICON, in Poetry, a poem wherein a 
perſon going a journey addreſſes himſelf to his friends. 
duch is that of Ovid, lib. i. Triſt. 

Cum ſubit illius triſtiſima noctis imago, &c. 

It is oppoſed to PROPEMPTICON. 5 

ANTIPROTASIS, iu Rhetcric, a ſolution of the yRo- 

TASIS. „ | | 

ANTIPSORA, from ain: and Joa, itch, in Pharmacy, re- 

- medies proper againſt the itch. 

ANTIPTOSIS, a $gure in Grammar, whereby one caſe is 
put for another. | | | | 

The word comes from ar, pro, and. wluoigy. caſus. 

ANIIPYRETON, from ant and Tvg, fire, among Phyſcci- 

ans, an 59 given to the medicines againſt fevers. 

ANTIQUARE, among Roman lawyers, properly denotes 
the teſecting of a new law, or refuſing to paſs it. 

In which ſenſe, antiquating differs from abrogating 3 as 

the latter imports the annulling an old law, the former 

the rejecting a new one. See A. 

NTIQUARE is allo uſed for a law's growing obſolete, or 

into diluſe, either by age or non-obſcrvance. 


— 
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ANTIOUARIUM, among the Ancients, denoted a place or 


1 wherein their antique monuments were pre- 
erved, ' 


. 
. 


ANTIQUARTIUM is uſed by ſome modern practitioners, 


for a {pecific againſt the quartan ague. 

Hence ſome call the Jeſuits bark antiquartium Peruvianum. 
Wedelius alſo ſpeaks of an eſſentia antiquartias 

The antiquartan of Riverius is a preparation of mr curius 


dulcis, aurum fulminans, (ſulphur of antimony, and ſcam- 
mon y. | 


ANTIQUARY, AnTiquarivs, aperſon who gudies and 


ſearches after monuments and remains of the ancients; 
as, old medals, books, ſtatues, ſculptures, and inſcriptions: 


and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any 


light into antiquity. | h 

Formerly there were ſeveral other kinds of antiquaries: 
The LIBRARII, or copiſts, i. e. thoſe who tranicr.bed in 
fair legible characters, what had been before written in 
notes, were called by this name. They were alſo deno- 
minated calligraphi. They were alſo employed in repair- 
ing books injured by age. 

In the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were other 
perſons of diſtinction, called antiquaries, whole buſineſs 
it was to ſhew ſtrangers the antiquities of the place, to 
explain the ancient inſcriptions, and to give them all the 
aſſiſtance they could in this way of learning. . 
This was; doubtleſs, a very curious and uſeſul inſtitu- 
tion; and might well deferve to be re- eſtabliſhed.— 
Pauſanias calls theſe antiquarics, EZyyilai. The Sici- 
lians call them myſfegegi. ; 
There was an ancient college of antiquaries erected in 
Ireland by Ollamh Fodhla, 7 oo years before Chriſt, for 
compoſing a hiſtory of that country. And to this, ſay 
the Iriſh hiſtorians, it is owing, that the hiſtory and an- 
tiquities of that kingdom may be traced back beyond 
thoſe of moſt other nations. 15 0 
Foundations of this kind have oſten been wiſhed ſor, and 
ſometimes alſo attempted in England. 

Sir H. Spelman ſpeaks of a ſocicty of antiquaries in his 


time, to whom his treatiſe of the terms, wiitten in the 


year 1614, was communicated, he himſelf being one of 
the number. | | 
The ſociety was formed by archbiſhep Parker, Camden, 
ſir Robert Cotton, Stowe, and others; in 1598, R. 
Carew was admitted into it. Application was made to 
queen Elizabeth for a charter and houſe, wherein they 
might bold their meetings, erect a library, and the like. 
Bur by the death of that princeſs, their application proved 
abortive. Her ſucceſſor, king James I. was far from la- 
vouring their deſign. 
In the year 1717, this ſociety was revived again, ſince 
which time no interruptions having happened, it is at pte- 
ſent in a very flouriſhing condition; conſiſting of many 
learned and ingenious men, of the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
&c. whoſe buſineſs, as members, is to diſcover the anti- 
uities of their own, as well as thoſe of other nations. 
his ſociety was incorporated by the king's charter in the 
year 1751, by the name of the Preſident, Council, and 
Fellows of the Society of Anti gusries of London; their 
council conſiſts of twenty-one perſons, ten of whom are 
annually changed: the election of members is by ballot, 
a certificate ſigned by three or more fellows being previ- 
ouſly exhibited for ſix ordinary ſucceſſive meetings, ex- 
ceptin the caſe of peers, members of the privy council, and 
judges, who may be propoſed by a ſingle member and 
balloted ſor the ſame day; and the choice is determined 
by a majority of two-thirds. Every member pays an ad- 
miſſion-fee of five guineas, and two guineas a year, or an 
additional ſum of twenty-one guineas. 'Fhey have weekly 


meetings on Thurſday, from ſeven of the clock in the 


evening till nine. This ſociety began to. publiſh its diſ- 


, Coveries, &c. in 1770, under the title of Archeelogia. 
ANTIQUARY is alſo uſed, by Ancient IVriiers, for the keeper 


of the antiquarium, or cabinet of antiquities. 

This oſſicer is. otherwiſe called arch&0ta or antiquary of a 
king, a prince, a ſtate, or the like. 

Henry VIII. gave John Leland the title of his antiquary, 
a title which, ſays the author of his lile, no body ever 
enjoyed beſides himſelf. But the reſtriction, we ſup- 
poſe, was only intended to be underſtood in reſpect of 
the kings of England ; M, Schott, we find, had the title 
of antiquary to the king of Pruſha ; P. Pedtuzzi, that of 
antiquary of the duke of Parma; M. Galland refided fome 
time in Turkey, under the title of antiquary of the king 
of France. 

The univerſity of Oxford have ſtill their autiquary, under 
the denomination of cuftus archivorum. 

The kings of Sweden have been at great expences in 
order to illuſtrate the o21quity of their country, baving 
eſtabliſhed an academy of antiquaries with this üngle 
view. 

The office of the ancient Iriſh antiguaries was to preſerve 
the genealogies of = kings of Ireland, to correct the 
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regal tables of ſucceſſion, and deliver down the pedigree 
of every collateral branch of the royal family. 

P. Labbe and Petavius bave publiſhed pieces expreſly 
concerning the apparatus of ant iquaries. 


AN TIQUATED, AnT1QUATUS, ſomething obſolete, or 


grown out of date, or uſe. 


ANTIQUE, AnT1qQuus, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 


that is ancient. | 


AwT1QUe is chiefly uſed among architects, ſculptors, and 


painters: who apply it to ſuch pieces of buildings, ſculp- 
ture, painting, &c. as were made at the time when the 
arts were in their greateſt perfection, among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; viz. from the age of Alexandec 
to the time of the emperor Phocas, about the year of 
Chriſt 600, when Italy became over-run by the Goths 
and Vandals. 

In this ſenſe the word flands oppoſed to modern. Thus 
we ſay, an antique building, or a building after the an- 
ine; an antique buſt, or bas-relievoz the antique mane 
ner, taſte, &c. | 

The ſcience of antiques is alſo called by Spon ARCH Z0- 
GRAPHIA, ; i 
Under this is included the knowledge of ancient coins, 
medals, inſcriptions, buildings, ſtatues, ſculptures, MSS. 
veſſels, weights, meaſures, &c. 


Ax rig is ſometimes alſo contradiftinguiſhed from g- 


cient, which denotes the leſſer degree of antiquity, when 
the art was not in its utmoſt purity. : 

Thus antique architeAure is frequently diſtinguiſhed from 
ancient architecture. | 
Some writers alſo uſe the compound, ANTIQU 0-MO- 
DERN, in reſpect of the old Gothic churches, and other 
buildings; to diſtingniſh them from thoſe of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


ANTIQUITY, ANT1QvITAs, is uſed to denote the times 


cr ages palt long ago. 
Thus we (ay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks or Toot- 
{teps of ax!iqn/ty, monuments of an!iquity, &. 


ANTIQUITY 1s alſo uſed to denote the works or remains 


of ancient times. See MoNuUMENT, REMAINS, Rois, 
&c. 8 

Thus we ſay, a fine curious piece of antiquity ; Italy, 
France, and England, abound in antiquztzes. 


ANT1Qu1TY is alfo uſed to denote the great age of a thing, 
or its duration from times of old. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a cuſ- 
tom, or the like: moſt nations lay claim to an antiquity 
much greater than they can truly warrant. The preſent 
age may be ſaid to be the antiquity of the world; which 
was but new in what are commonly called the ancient 
days, according to the revived chronology. 

There are great diſputes concerning the ant/quzty, or age 
of the world. 


| Ariſtotle carried it even to eternity; and Parmenides, 


Pythagoras, and the Chaldeans, were of the ſame opi- 
nion: but the generality of philoſophers, as well as 
divines and hiltorians, have always held an origin of it; 
though where to fix that origin, is the difficulty. The 
different ſyſtems of the chronology of the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Hebrew text, and the Septu- 
agint verſion, of Scaliger, of Pezron, of fir Iſaac New- 
ton, &c. to ſay nothing of the Chineſe annals, leave the 
point infinitely embarraſſed. 

Dom. Pezron thinks he has merited well of the public 
by adding 2000 years to the age of the world, which 
had been taken from it by Scaliger and others ; but this 
did not hinder F. Martianay from entering a proſecution 
againſt him in the archbiſhop's court of Paris, for hereſy. 
— His crime was following the heathen rather than rhe 
Hebrew chronology, in which however he was preceded 
by the generality of the fathers, and primitive writers of 
the churchz among whom it appears to have been a 
common practice, to make 5 500 years between the cre- 


ation and the incarnation. In reality, the Jews. are 


charged with having corrupted their chronology; by 
which the moderns have been miſled. 

Some have propoſed to trace out the antiquity of the 
earth, by an obſervation of the ſaltneſs of the ſea ; others 
by obſerving the elevation of the bottom of the ſea, or 
the growth of its ſtrata. — One mark or proof of antiquity 
has been ſtarted by Rudbeck, which he ptetends to have 
carried to a demonſtration ; it is taken from the thick- 
neſs of a certain black cruſt, called in the Swedith 
tongue, mot-iordlen, and ſwart-myllan, which covers the 
Turface of the earth, being formed of a mixture of rot- 
ten graſs, and other herbs, with duſt and a kind of mud, 
which the melted ſnow leaves behind it. According to 
this antiquary, there are at leaſt 500 years requiſite to 
form an inch thick of this cruſt, which in many places 
of Sweden is found to be upwards of ſeven inches thick, 
where urns have been dug up full of bones and aſhes, 
From whence it follows, according to this author, that 
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it is upwards of 2500 years ſince burning the dead wag 
ractiſed in Scandinavia, 
3 the hiſtotiographer of Mtna, ſuggeſts an ar- 
gument in favour of the antiquity of the earth from the 
{everal ſtrata of lava, that have iſſued at different times 
ſrom this mountain. A ſtream of lava, which Diodorus 
Siculus relates to have burſt out in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, is covered at this day only with a very ſcanty 
ſoil; and in digging pits and wells, ſeveral ſtrata of lava 
has been diſcovered with earth to a conſiderable thick- 
neſs over the ſurface of each ſtratum; in one inſtance, 
ſeven diſtinct ſurfaces of this kind were pierced 3 and al- 
lowing 2000 years for the interval between two erup. 
tions, the Java that compoſed the firſt ot loweſt ſtratum, 
muit have flowed from the mountain above 14000 years 
ago. Brydone's Tour, &. vol. i. p. 131. 
But this argument is very fallacious, becauſe we learn 
from ſir William Hamilton's remarks on the ſoil of Na- 
ples, that, ſince the firſt eruption of Veſuvius, which de- 
ſtroyed the ancient town of — — in the year 79, 
there have been fix eruptions of lava, forming as many 
different ſtrata, with veins of good ſoil between them. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. Ne 1. 
1 here is ſcarce a nation under heaven but lays claim to a 
greater degree of antiquity than the reſt of its neighbours z 
the Scythians, the Phrygians, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Chineſe, &c. pretend each to have the honour 
of being firſt inhabitants of the earth; ſeveral of theſe 
nations, leſt they ſhould be outſtripped in their- preten- 
hons by any of the reſt, have traced up their origin to ages 
long before the received account of the creation. Hence 
the appellation aborigines, indigene, terrigine, antelunares, 
&c. The Athenians were not aſhamed to pretend to be 
autochthones ; and what is moſt remarkable; Socrates him- 
ſelf gives them this ridiculous appellation, which, as ſome 
others of the philoſophers have wiſely obſerved, only put 
them on a level with ants and graſhoppers. Mem. Acad. 
Inſcr, tom. vii. p. 498. . 
The Chaldeans pretend to aſtronomical obſervarions of 
470,000, or 47 3,000 years; they mention the preciſe king 
who reigned over them at the time of the deluge, whoſe 
name was Xiſuthtus, and attribute to him ſeveral things 
which we aſcribe to Noah. | 
The Chaldaic antiquities of Beroſus are loſt, except a few 
fragments which have bern collected by Joſ. Scaliger, 
and ſince more fully by Fabricius. Annius of Viterbo, 
a Dominican monk, towards the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century, would not ſuffer us to want ſuch a treaſure, 
but officiouſly went to work, and forged a Beroſus out 
of his own brain, which he publiſhed at Rome in 1498. 
The monk went farther ; and from the ſame mint ſoon 
after produced Manetho's ſupplement to Beroſus, from 
the time of /Egyptus king of Egypt, to the origin of the 
Roman ſtate. The miſchief is, Manetho lived before 
Beroſus; this anachroniſm alone had ſuſſiced to betray 
the cheat. | 
St. Auguſtine laughs at the folly of the Egyptians who 


pretend to obſervations of the ſtars above 100,000 years 


old; in effect, no people appear to have been warmer in 
the conteſt for antiguity than thoſe of Egypt. They pre- 
tend two periods of time ; one ſhorter, during which the 
throne of Egypt had been filled by men, the other almoit 
infinite, wherein gods and demi-gods had wore the 
crown, From Ifis and Oſiris to Alexander they reckon- 
ed a ſpace of 23000 years, the time before that, while 
the gods reigned, made 42984. years more; the whole 
duration from the beginning of their monarchy amount- 
ing to 65984. De Civ. Dei, lib. xviii. c. 14. 

The computation of their dynaſties as given by Mane- 
tho, a writer of their own (of whom we have extracts 
in Syncellus, taken from Julius Africanus and Euſebius), 
extends to 5550 years before Alexander's time; and the 
Egyptian chronicle, cited by the ſame Syncellus, goes 
farther, reckoning 36525 years. Diogenes Laertius 
makes no leſs than 48863 years from the reign of Vui- 
can. Yet the Scythians, the Phrygians, the Ethiopians, 
and ſome others, ſtill inſiſted on their priority to the 


Egyptians; and in the judgment of many ſeem to have 


carried their point, Juſtin, after Trogus, gives the pre- 
cedency to the Scythiaus; and affirms, that they were al- 
ways allowed to have been before'the Egyptians. 
It is no wonder that their catalogues ſhould be ridicu- 
louſly incredible, when the Egyptians made their firſt kings 
reign 1200 years a- piece, and the Aſſytians theirs about 
4000, | 
But the Chineſe is eſteemed the moſt ancient monarchy 
in the univerſe; having cultivatcd the ſeiences from the 
earlieſt ages, and ſubſiſted at leaſt theſe 4000 years with 
the ſame laws, manners, and uſages. 
Some indeed have called in queſtion the truth and au- 
thenticity of the Chineſe annals ; yet we find them con- 
firmed, at leaſt as high as 660 years before Chriſt, by 
| | the 
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the annals of Japan. At worſt the Chineſe antiquitic; 
ſtand on as good a footing -as thoſe of either Greece or 
Rome. Their annaliſts both for order and chronology 
are not inferior to any of thoſe ancients ſo much admired 
among us; but far ſurpaſs them in point of antiguity, 
and have a better Gitle to be credited, as having written 
by public authority, which can be ſaid of few Greek or 
Roman pieces, except perhaps the Capitoline Marbles, 
which are not properly a hiſtory. 

We have no inconſiderable confirmation of the truth of 
the Chineſe account, from an ancient obſervation of a 
grand 7 of the planets under Chuen-Hio, em- 
peror of China, related by Martinius. That prince lived 
2513 years before Chriſt. M. Kirchius has defended the 
obſervation againſt Caſſini, and ſhewn a conjunction muſt 
really have happened at the time mentioned by the Chi- 
neſe annals. | | 
But the authenticity. of this obſervation, and the whole 
of the Chineſe CHRONOLOGY, has been lately attacked by 
an ingenious author, Mr, Coſtar. | 

Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus has traced the Roman aniiqui- 
ties, Joſephus the Jewiſh antiquities, Beroſus the Chaldaic 
antiquities, Sanconiathon the Phoenician antiquities, Mane- 
tho and Marſham the Egyptian antiquities. | 

The Phoenician ant:qu7t:e; of Sanconiathon are preſerved 
in part by Euſebius. We have an Engliſh tranſlation of 
Sanconiathon, with notes, by biſhop Cumberland, and a 


continustion from the canon of Eratoſthenes. Lond. 
1720, 8v0. 
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Aurtautrirs, Chriſtian, thoſe which relate to the ancient 


ſtate of the Chriſtian church. 


Theſe are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call -c-/e/fa/?7- 
cal antiquities. ; 

The Magdeburg centuries are looked upon by proteſtants 
a3 a library of Chriſtian antiquities. 


Mr. Bingham has publiſhed a learned ſyſtem of Chriſtian 


antiquities. 


sa principal branch of Chriſtian antiquities, we may 
reckon, 


AxTIQU1TIEs, Biblical, the notices of ancient laws, cere- 


monies, events, &c. occurring in the Scriptures. 

Theſe make a branch of er-/eftaftical antiquities, and bear 
a near relation to the Jewith, &c. antiquities. 

Some pretend to deduce moſt of the heathen antiquities 
from the Bible; others, as Spencer, &c. take the contra- 
ry courſe, and deduce the antiquities of the Bible from thoſe 
of Heatheni jm. | 
To interpret Scripture it is abſolutely neceſſary regard 
be had to the heathen antiquities alluded to in them, and 
theſe not only ſuch as are directly aimed at, or approved, 
but alſo ſuch as are purpoſely oppoſed. 

Dr. Cave has publiſhed a treatiſe of apoſtolical antiqui- 
ties, Antiquitates Apoſtolice ; or the Lives, Acts, & c. of 


the Apoſtles, Evangeliſts, &c. Lond. 1674; fol. . 1684, 
and 1686. : 


ANT1QUITIES, civil, all that belong not to the head of 


eccle/raſiical. 


ANTiqQuiT1Es, political, thoſe relating to the origin of 
| ſtates, governments, magiſtrates, and laws. 
AxT1iQUITIES, national, thoſe emloyed in tracing the ori- 


Dionyſius gave his book the title of Roman 4ntiquities, on 
account of the curious inquiries he had made concernivg 


the origin of the Romans, by tracing them back to the 
remoteſt ages. For fidelity as well as inſtruction he is 
generally preferred to Livy ; his accounts are more am- 
ple, and his facts deſcribed with more particulars z he 
gives a full idea of the Roman ceremonies, the worſhip 
of their gods, ſacrifices, manners, cuſtoms, diſcipline, po- 
licy, courts, Jaws, &c. ; 
To the claſs of ſuppoſititious antiquities belong the Hetru- 
rian antiquities, pretended to have been found by Scor- 
nelli near Volaterra, and publiſhed in 1636 by Curtius 
Ingbiramus, who is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
forger of them. A great number of fititious names of 
ancient authors are cited in this book to give the better 
face to the cheat ; but the ſtyle betrayed it. Allatius 
and Ernſtius early detected the impoſture. Fabr. Bibl. 
Lat. lib. iv. cap. 13. 
The Britiſh antiquities before Cæſat's invaſion are utterly 
dubious, not to ſay fabulous. Od chronicles ſpeak of 
Samothes, the ſon of Japhet, as the founder of the Bri- 
tiſh monarchy ; Albion, a deſcendant of Cham, invaded 
it three hundred years after; and about 6co years after 
this, Brute, grandſon of Æneas, came and took poſſeſſion 
of the iſland in the year of the world 2880, giving it the 
name which it ſtill retained when Cæſar made his attempt. 
This is Geoffry of ' Monmouth's ſyſtem of the antiquities 
of the Britiſh nation, which the generality of our hiſto- 
rians admit, for want of a better. It has been defended 
by A. Thomſon of Queen's College, in the preface to his 
Engliſh tranſlation ot that writer. 
It muſt not be forgot that the Iriſh alſo pretend to be the 
molt ancient of all nations ; they trace their origin with- 
out interruption up to Japhet. But the Scots ſtill diſ- 
pute their priority with them, holding themſelves to be 
an elder branch of the Scythians, the firſt of men. 
The antiquity of religion has been often urged as a proof 
of the truth of it. Jews, Gentiles, Chriſtians, Proteſt- 
ants, Papiſts, have all in their turns made uſe of the ar- 
gument from antiquity. It is indeed of the inartificial 
kind; and comes rather under the denomination of a 
preſumption than a proof ; on the whole it ſeems to have 
ſerved the cauſe of error as much, if not more, than that 
of truth, . 
ANTIQUITY is more peculiarly uſed to denote the cere- 
monies, cuſtoms, and uſages, which obtained in ancient 
times, either with regard to perſons, places, or things. 
Antiquities, in this ſenſe, are uſually divided into ſacred, 
Political, military, literary, and domeſtic z ſometimes 
only into civil and eccleſialtical: .. | 
ANTiQuiTIEs, ſacred, thoſe relating to the religious wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and belief of ancient times and people. 
Theſe may be ſubdivided into heathen, Chriſtian, and 
Mahometan, &c. 
Reland has a treatiſe expreſly on the ſacred antiquities of 
the Jews; Struvius on thoſe of the Romans; e 
cher on thoſe of the Greeks ; and Stillingfleet on thoſe 
of the Britiſh churches. | 
Fabricius has given two plans of a theſaurus or body of 
antiquities z the one of Hebrew antiquities, after the man- 
ner of Grezvius and Gronovius ; the other of eccleſiaſti- 
cal antiquities, divided into twelve books. He gives the 
names and titles of 156 authors to be included in the 
ficlt, and 101 authors for the ſecond. 


| 


gin, ancient actions, uſages, monuments, remains, &c. 
of ſome nation or people. 

Gronovius has given a collection of the chief writers on 
the Greek antiquitiz: ; Rouſe, Pfeiffer, Bos, and biſhop 
Potter, have given ſhorter ſyſtems ; the laſt is the beit 
eſteemed, though found too ſhort by ſome in what-relates 
to the religion, the gods, vows, and temples of Greece. 
The beſt ſyſtem of Roman antiquities yet extant is that of 
Roſinus, with Dempſter's notes. 

We have compendiums and introductions to the Roman 
antiquities by Hocptner, Nieuport, Godwin, Cantelius, 
Baſ!, Kennet, &c. 
Heineccius has given a collection of Roman antiquities 
for illuſtration of civil law ; and Briſſonius another, drawn 
from the books of the civil law. Gravina's Origines Ju- 
ris Ciuilis is excellent on this ſubject. 

A body of the writers on the Roman antiquities hath 
been publiſhed by Grævius, and another of thoſe on the 
Greek antiquities by Gronovius, both under the titles of 
Theſauri, | | : 
A ſupplement to tle ſormer has been publiſhed by Sal- 
lengre, and Polenus. Danet and Pitiſcus have alſo pub- 
liſhed lexicons of the Roman antiquities. Varro's books 
of Roman antiquities are entirely loſt excepting ſome frag- 
ments, preſerved by St. Auguſtine. 


ANT1QUITIES, parochial, thoſe confined to the limits of 


one or more pariſhes, and converſant chiefly in what te- 
lates to the tithes, revenues, &c. of the churches. 

Dr. Kennet has. publiſhed a learned and curious work 
under the title of Parechial Antiquities, attempted in the 
hiſtory of Ambroſden and Burcheſter, and other adja- 
cent parts in the counties of Oxford and Bucks. Oxf. 
1695, 4to. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 220. 


AxNTIQUITIES, Literary, thoſe relating to matters of learn- 


ing and ſtudy ; a principal branch of theſe, are 


ANT1QUITIES, academical, the origins, uſages, &c. of the 


ancient academies, ſchools, colleges, and other literary 
ſocieties. "Theſe bear a near relation to ſcholaſtic e- 
ties, and make a branch or diviſion of literary anr741#7tirs. 
Herm. Conringius has given a body of academica/ 
antiquities, Urſinus a treatiſe of the Cie antiquities of 
the Hebrews. 


ANTI-RATIONALISTS, a name ſometimes given to di- 


vines, who in matters of religion are for humbling reaſon, 
and making it bend to faith, aſſerting that the abſurdity 
of a thing is no reaſon for rejecting it. 

In this ſenſe, the rigid Calviniſts and adherents to the ſy- 
nod of Dort are denominated antirational;/?s, on account 
of the doctrine of abſolute predeſtination. &c. The Ro- 
man catholics are alſo entitled to the ſame appellation, 
on account of the dectrine of tranſubſtantiation.— NM. 
Bayletook ſhelter in the ſyſtem of the 9227-7 ationgl;/?s, the 
better to combat the Chriſtian doctrines of the origin ot 
evil, providence, &c, 


ANTIRRHETICUN), from arri and ftw, Lſpcat, in Literary 


Hifory, denotes a refutation of ſome book, author, or 
opinion. 


In this ſenſe, we alſo meet with the word antirrhe/7s. 


ANTIRRHIN UM. in Botany. Sce SNAp-Dk aGoN, 
ANTI-SABBATARIANS, a modern religious ſect who 


pole the obſervance of the Chriſtian Sabbath. 
The great principle of the anti- ſabbatariaus is, that the 
Jewiſh 
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' ANTISAGOGE, in Rhetoric, a figure differing little from 


Jewiſh ſabbath, was only of ceremonial not moral obli- 


gation : and conſequently is aboliſhed by the coming of 
Chriſt, 


that called concess10N. The following paſſage from 
Cicero is an inſtance of it: Difficilis ratio belli gerendi; at 
plena fidei, plena pietatis; et fi dicas, magnus labor, multa pe- 
ricula praponuntur; at gloriaexhis immortalis eff conſecutura. 
ANTI-SCEPTIC, ſomething oppoſed to the reaſonings and 
ſyſtem of Pyrrhoniſts, or ſceptics. 
ANTISCII, in Geography, denominates people who dwell 
in the oppoſite hemiſpheres of the earth, and whoſe 
ſhadows at noon fall in contrary directions. | 
The word is compounded of a, againſt, and ena, 2 
adow. 
Th the people of the north are antiſcii to thoſe of the 
ſouth. The one project their ſhadows at mid-day to- 
wards the arctic pole, and the others towards the an- 
tarctic pole. N 
The antiſcii are very often confounded with the Ax TR, 
though the former term is more general than the latter. 
The antiſcii ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from periſcii, &c. 
ANT1sC11 is ſometimes alſo uſed, among A/trologers, for 
two points of the heavens, equally diſtant from the tro- |. 
pics. Thus the ſign Leo and Taurus are held antiſcii to 
each other. 
ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for the cure of 
the ſcurvy. _ | 
ANTISCEPTIC, from avr!, and onzTec, putrid, of anna, 
to putrify, an appellation given to ſuch ſubſtances as reſiſt 
PUTREFACTION. 
We have ſome curiousexperiments in relation to anti 
ſubſtances by fir John Pringle, who has aſcertained their 
ſeveral virtues. Thus, in order to ſettle the anti/eptic 
virtue of ſalts, he compared it with that of common ſea- 
ſalt ; which being one of the weakeſt, he ſuppoſes equal 
to unity, and expreſſes the proportional ſtrength of the 
reſt by higher numbers, as in the following table. 


Salts, their antiſeptic virtue. || Salts, their antiſeptic virtue. 
„ = 06 Saline mixture - 3 
Sal Gemmæ 1 + Nitre 4 + 
Tartar vitriolated 2 Salt of hartſhorn 4 + 


Spiritus Mindereri 2 | Salt of wormwood 4 + 
Tartarus Solubilis 2 | Borax = = 12 + 
Sal diureticns = 2 + Salt of amber - 20 + 


Crude Sal Ammoniac 3 Alum + 30+ 


In this table the proportions are marked in integral num- 
ers; only to ſome there is added the ſign +, to ſhew, 
that theſe ſalts are poſſeſſed of a ſtronger antiſeptie virtue 
chan the number in the table expreſſes, by ſome fractions; 
unleſs in the three laſt, where the ſame ſign imports, 
that the ſalt may be ſtronger by ſome units. 
Some reſinous and other ſubſtances even exceed the an- 
tiſeptic virtues of the neutral ſalts ; thus myrrh, a- Ffæ- 
tida, terra Japonica, and aloes, are at leaſt twelve times 
more anti/epticthan ſea ſalt. Two grains of camphor are 
equivalent to fixty grains of that ſalt. An infuſion of a 
few grains of Virginia ſnake root, in powder, exceeds 
twelve times its weight of ſea-ſalt. Chamomile flowers 
have nearly the ſame extraordinary quality. The Jeſuits 
bark has it alſo. Beſides theſe, pepper, ginger, ſaffron, 
contrayerva-root, are twelve times more antiſeptic than 
ſea-ſalt. Dried ſage, rhubarb, the root of the wild va- 
lerian, mint, angelica, ground-ivy, ſena, green-tea, red 
roles, wormwood, muſtard, and horſe-radiſh, were like- 
wiſe found more anti/eptic than the ſtandard. 


To the claſs of antiſeptic medicines may likewiſe be added | 


fermented liquors, acids, ſpirits, and even thoſe plants 
called anti-acids, and erroneouſly ſuppoſed haſteners of 
putrefaction, particularly horſe-radilh, Now, vegeta- 
bles, poſſeſſing this virtue are the more valuable, in that, 
being uſually free of acrimony, they may be taken in 
wk. greater quanties than either ſpirits, acids, reſins, 
or even the neutral ſalts. 
Antiſeptics ate preſcribed in all putrid, malignant, and 
peſtilential caſes. It is to be remarked, however, that 
different kinds of them are to be given in different diſ- 
eaſes, and even in different ſtages of the ſame diſeaſe. 
Thus, the bark is a ſpecific in a gangrene, when the 
veſſels are relaxed, and the blood reſolved or diſpoſed to 
utrefaction; but will fail, if the veſſels are too full, 
or the blood be too thick. With the ſame caution is the 
bark to be uſed in wounds, viz. chiefly in caſes of ab- 
ſorbed matter, when it infects the humours, and brings 
on a hectic fever. 
By the great antiſeptic virtue of alum, the bark, and 
== aſtringents, it ſhould ſeem, that aſtriction had no 
' fmall ſhare in the cure of putrid diſorders z and, indeed, 
the very nature of putrefaction conſiſts in a ſeparation 
or diſunion of the parts. But as aſtringents are impro- 
per to be adminiſtered in many caſes, contrayerya-root, 


though highly aui, bie, have very little, or any, of an 
aſtringent quality. Pringle's Obſ. on the diſeaſes of the 
Army. See Dr. Macbride's Eſſay oa the teſpective 
Fowers, &c. of Auti/eptics. | 
ANTISIGMA, among the Ancient Grgnmarians, fignifies 
one of the notes or ſentences affixed to thoſe verſes 
whoſe order was to be changed. ge 
ANTISPASMODICS, or medicines proper for the cure 
of ſpaſms and convulſions. Opium, balſam of Pery, 
and the eſſential oils of many vegetables, are the princi- 
al in this claſs of medicines. Opium excels, for its 
immediate effects. Peruvian balſam, in many inſtances, 
produces more laſting benefit than opium, and ſome- 
times ſucceeds where opium fails. As anti/paſmodics, the 
efſential oils differ in this from opium, that they act 
more on a particular part than on the ſyſtem in general, 
and have no ſoporific effect. Some medicines remove 
ſpaſms by immediate contact, as aſſes milk, cream, oil 
of almonds ; others by repelling heat, as gas, ſulphur, 
nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. And where the ſtrictures are 
produced by inanition, and a defect of vital heat, ſpaſms 
are removed by thoſe medicines that reſtore the vis vite, 
ſuch as valerian, caſtor, muſk, &c, 
ANTISPASTUS, a poetical foot, conſiſting of four ſylla- 
bles, whereof the firſt is ſhort, the ſecond and third 
long, and the fourth ſhort. x 
ANTISPODIUM. See Srobiv u. 
ANTI-STANCARIANS, a ſect of German proteſtants 
who oppole the doctrine of Stancarius, who aſſerted that 
juſtification was the ſole effect of Chriſt's human nature, 
excluſive of his divinity. 
ANTISTASIS, in Oratory, a defence of an action from 
the conſideration that had it been omitted worſe would 
have enſued. 
This is called by Latin writers comparativm argumentum; 
ſuch, e. gr. would be the general's defence, who had 
made an inglorious capitulation, that without it the whole 
army mult have periſhed. 
ANTISTASIS, in Antiquity, denotes the gibbous part of the 
liver in the Grecian victims. 
ANTISTES, from ante, before, and fo, I fland, in Ecclr- 
aſtical Writers, a title uſually given to biſhops, though - 
ſometimes allo to priells or preſbyters. Among the an- 
cient Romans, anti/les was an appellation given to the 
chief or firſt orders of the prieſts in the provinces. 
In which ſenſe, anti/tes ſtands diſtinguiſhed from patre 
and magi/tri,—In the more uſual ſenſe, notwithſtanding 
anti/tes denotes the ſame with ſacerdos. 
There were alſo females of this quality under the title of 


. 

ANTISTITIUMI,. is a term uſed in ancient chronicles for 

an abbey or monaſtery, 

ANTISTCECHON, from art, and geixtior, letter, a gram- 

matical figure whereby one letteris uſed inſtead of another. 

This is otherwiſe called anri;/tichon, by ſome writers. 

ANTISTROPHE, a kind of dance in ufe among the an- 
cients ; wherein they ſtepped ſometimes to the right and 
ſometimes to the left, ſtill doubling their turns or con- 
verſions. 

The motion towards the left they called anti rope; from 
alt, againſt; and Sen, of getgo, I turn. 

It was cuſtomary among the . on ſome occaſions, 
to dance round the altars, whilſt they ſung the ſacred 
hymns, which conſiſted of three ſtanzas, or parts; the 
firſt of which called /rophe, was ſung in turning from 
eaſt to welt ; the other, named antiſi ophe, in returning 
from weſt to eaſt. Then they ſtood betore the altar, and 
ſung the epode, which was the laſt part of the ſong.— 
Hence 

ANTISTROPHE is alſo uſed, n Lyric Poetry, in ſpeaking of 

the op, which is uſually avidc into the frophe, anti- 

firophe, and epode. 

The antiſirophe is a kind of echo, or replication to the 

1 25 and the epode is a launching out from them 
otn. 

ANTISTROPHE is allo a figure in Crammar, whereby two 
terms or things, mutually dependent one on another, ard 
reciprocally converted. 

As if one ſhould ſay, the maſter of the ſervant, and the 
ſervant of the maſter, 

ANT1STROPFHE, in Rhetoric, the ſame with what is more 
commonly called EPISTROPHE. 

ANTISYLLOGISM, in Legic, a ſyllogiſm, which infcrs 
a contrary conclufion to that of another 8YLLOG1SM. 
ANITITAC TA, or ANTITACTIC1,in Antiquity, a kind ot 
Gnoſtics, who owned that God, the Creator of the uni- 
verſe, was good and juſt z but afferted, alſo, that one 
of his creatures had created evil, and had engaged us to 
follow it, in order to ſet us in oppoſition to God the 
creator; and that it becomes our duty to oppoſe this 

author of evil, in order to avenge God of his enemy. 
Henee the name; which is derived from av:7arls, / 


ſnake-root, camphor, &c, may ſupply their place; which 
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ANTI THEN AR, in Anatomy, a name given to divers muf- 
cles, otherwiſe called avDHucToRs, or adducent muſcles. 
The word is compounded of arri, againſt, and Sevap, 
becauſe theſe muſcles act as amel to the thenars, 
or abduttors- R791 | 

ANTITHENAR is likewiſe a muſcle called alſo the ſemi- in- 
teroſſeus pollicis. It is ſmall, flat, and _—_ and is fi- 
tuated obliquely between the firſt phalanx of the thumb, 
and firſt bone of the metacarpus ; it is fixed by one end 
towards the baſis of the firſt metacarpal bone, near the 
Grit bone of the ſecond row of the taypns ; from thence 
it runs obliquely toward the head of the firſt phalanx of 
the thumb, and is inſerted in the lateral external part of 
that bone, or on that ſide which is turned to the firſt 
metacarpal bone. It croſſes over the ſemi-interroſſens inlli- 
eis; this muſcle lying toward the back of the hand, the 
antithenar here deſcribed is toward the palm 

ANTITHENAR pedis, a ſmall compound muſele lying ob- 
liquely under the metatarſal bone, fixed poſteriorly on 
the lower parts of the ſecond, third, and fourth of theſe 
bones, near their baſes; in the ligaments of theſe bones, 
and thoſe of the tarſus, and in a lateral apontur of the 
hypothenar, all theſe portions contracting into a ſmall 
compaſs, are inſerted in the outſide of the external ſeſa- 
moide bone of the firſt phalanx of the great toe. 

ANTITHESIS, from arri, I oppoſe, in Rhetoric, a ſet- 
ting two things together by way of oppoſition to each 
other, that the different qualities of each may appear the 
more ſtrongly. 

Such is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catalinarian t © On 
the one ſide ſtands modeſty, on the other impudence ; 
on the one fidelity, on the other deceit; here piety, 
© there ſacrilege; here continency, there luſt,” &c. — 
Such alſo is that of Auguſtus to ſome ſeditious young 
men z—audite, judencs, ſenem, quem juvenent ſenet audi» 
dere Such again is that of Seneca: Cure leves lbquun- 
tur, ingentes ſiupent. And that of Virgil: 
Flefters fi nequeo ſuperes, Acheronta motieho. 
St. Auguſtine, Seneca, Salvian, and many other ancient 
writers, ſeem greatly to affect antitheſes; but among the 
moderns they are — deſcried. Deſmaretes repre- 
ſents them as the favourites of young writers. 

AN rITRHESsIös is ſometimes uſed for controverſy. 

In this ſenſe we meet with autithetic method, antithetic 
diſcourſes, & e. | 

ANT1THESI1S is alſo a figure in Grammar, whereby one let- 
ter is ſubſtituted in the room of another; as % for li. 

ANTITHETARIUS, a term occurring in the title of a 

— in the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter 
itſelf. 
The meaning of the word is, a man who endeavours to 
diſcharge bichſelf of the fact of which he is accuſed, by 
recriminating, i. e. by charging the accuſer with the 
ſame fact. | 

ANTITHETON, in Rhetoric, a figure whetein contraries 

are ſet in oppoſition to each other. 
Some diltinguiſh between the antithe/fis and antitheton. 
Voſhus thinks that in the ant:theton nouns and verbs are 
oppoled, but in the antithe/rs epithets only. Others com- 
prehend the antitheſis under antitheton. 

ANTITHORA. See ANTHORA-. 

ANTITRAGICUS, in Anatomy, a name piven by Albinus 
to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini and 
others muſculus antitragt. 

ANTITRAGUS, in Anatomy, is the thicker part of the 

anthclix, or that ridge juſt above the TRaGvs. 
A ramiſication of the hard portion of the auditory nerve, 
running on the back of the antitragus, is ſometimes ſuc- 
ceſsfully cauteriſed in the tooth-ach. Phil. Tranſ. No 
299, p. 1981. 

ANTITRINITARIANS, thoſe who deny the Trinity, and 

ond that there are not three perſons in the God- 
cad. 

Thus the Samoſatenians, who do not believe the diſtinc- 

tivn of perfons in God, the Ariansz who deny the di- 

vinity of the Word, and the Macedonians, who deny 

that of the Holy Spirit, are all properly Antitrinitarians. 

Among the moderns, Artitrinitarians are particularly 

underſtood of Socinians, called alſo Unitariauns. 
Phe Bibliatheca Antitrinitariorum, or Antitrinitarian Li- 
brary, is a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher Sandius, an 
eminent Antitrinitarian ; wherein he gives a liſt, digeſted 
in order of time, of all the Sociniau or modern Antitri- 
mtarian authors, with a brief account of their lives, 
and a catalogue of their works. See URTHTARIAN. 

AN ITTYPE, a Greek word, properly ſignifying a type or 

* correſpondent to ſome other type. Bees 

he word antitype occurs twice in the New Teſtament; 

V2. in the epiltle to the Hebrews, ix. 24. and in St. 

eter, 1 Ep. tit. 21. where its genuine import has been 
much controverted.— The former ſays, that © Chriſt is 
© not entered into tlte holy places made with hands, 


* which are 
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true now to appear in the preſence of God for us. 
Now tore, as is elſewhere obſerved, ſignifies the pat- 
tern by which another thing is made; and as Moſes was 
obliged to make the tabernacle, and all things in it ac- 
cording to the pattern ſhewed him in the Mount; the 
tabernacle ſo formed was the antitype of what was ſhewri 
to Mofes : any thing, therefore, formed according to a 
model, or pattetn, is an antitype. | 

In the latter paſſage, the Apoſtle, ſpeaking of Noah's 
flodd, and the deliverance only of eight perſons in the 


ark from it, ſays, *M' war Hung avriTooy wy oe fan- 


Tha, baptiſm, being an antitype to that, now ſaves us; 
not putting away the filth of the fleſh, but the _—_— a 
Foo conſcience towards God, &c. The meaning is, that 
righteouſneſs, or the anſwer of a good conſcience towards 
God, now ſaves us by means of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, as formerly righteouſneſs ſaved thoſe eight per- 
ſons by means of the ark, during the flood, e word 


antitype, therefore, here ſignifies a general ſimilitude of 


circumſtances z and the particles 4, <vherennto, refers, not 
to the immediate antecedent, Faro, water, but to all 
that precedes. | | 


ANTITYPE; among the Antient Greek Fathers, and in the 


Greek Liturgy, is alſo applied to the ſymbols of 'bread 
and wine in the Sacrathent, * 

Hence it hath been urged; by many proteſtants, that 
the Greeks do not really believe the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation z becauſe they call the bread and wine an- 
titypes, arriruma, q. d. figures, ſimilitudes, and this even 
after the conſecration. | | 


ANTLER, among Hunters, the firſt of the pearls that 


row about the bur of a deer's horn: 
here are alſo ſur- antlers, brow-antlers, &c. 


AN TLIA, an ancient machine, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 


with the pump. 
Hence the phraſe, in antliam condemnari, according to 
the critics, denvtes a kind of puniſhment, whereby cri. 


minals were condemned to drain ponds, ditches, or the 
like. ; 


ANTCECI, in Geography, thoſe inhabitante of the earth 


who live under the {ame meridian, and at the ſame di- 
ſtance from the equator ; the ohe toward the north, and 
the other toward the ſouth. 

The word is formed of arri, contra, and onto, I inha- 
bit. . The Antec are contradiſtinguiſhed from the Pe- 
riæci. 

Hence the Antec! have the ſame longitude, and equal 
latitudes, only of a different denomination. 

The inhabitants of Peleponneſus are nearly Antæci to 
the Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope. — Antec: are 
frequently confounded with anNTISC11. 

The Antæci have preciſely the ſame hour of the day and 
night, but oppoſite ſeaſons: when it is 12 o'clock in the 
longeſt ſummer's day with one, it is 12 o'clock of the 
ſhorteſt winter's day with the other; and hence the night 
of the one is equal to the day of the other. 


ANTOMOSIA, from ay7: and owrw, I ſwear, in Antient 


Writers, an oath taken by both the parties in a criminal 
accuſation ; whereby the accuſer charges the other with 
the fact, and the accuſed in his turn denies the ſame. 

In which ſenſe antom/ra amounts to the ſame with die- 
mi/ia, though ſome diſtinguiſh between the two, reſtrain- 
ing antomo/ia to the oath of the perſon accuſed, whereby 
he engages to make no other bas a fair defence; and 
diomo/ia to the proſecutor's oath, whereby he ſwears 
that his accuſation is juſtly founded, 

Others will have antomo/ia properly to denote a law-ſuit 
about things to which there are no witneſſes, and which 
can only be decided by the oaths of the parties. Others 
again will have it to be, where the Barred party alledg- 
ing ſickneſs for his non-appearance, the proſecutor takes 
an oath, that the ſickneſs is only feigned, upon which 
the judges proceed to ſentence. 


ANTONIAN «water, in the Materia Medica, the name of 


a medicinal water of Germany, remarkably pleaſant to 
the taſte, and of ſervice in many caſes as a medicine. 
This water, if mixed with any acid liquor, raiſes 2 con- 
ſiderable efferveſcence, and when mixed with Rheniſh 
wine and ſugar, which is a common way of drinking it, 
makes a great hiſſing and bubbling, and becomes turbid 
and milky. If powder of galls be added to ir, it ſuffers 
no change, but remains limpid and colourleſs ; whence 
it is plain that it contains no iron, nor vitriol. Syrup 
of vitriol mixed with it, turns the whole green, whence 
it is plain that it contains an alkali; and if oil of tartar 
be added to it, it becomes turbid and milky, and pre- 
cipitates a white ſediment, whence it appears that there 
is either common ſalt, or a calcareous earth in it. If it 
be expoſed ſome time to the air in an open veſſel, it, 
like all the other mineral waters, loſes its pungent taſte 
and pellucidity, becoming turbid and vapid. A quart 
of it evaporated with a very gentle heat, leaves two ſeru- 
ples of a very dry ſediment, which being ſeparated by 
| 30 another 
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another folution, is found to be one half of an alkaline 
ſalt, and the other a calcareous earth, Oil of vitriol 
mixed with the ſalt, produces a great efferveſcence, and 
a penetrating ſcent ariſes like that produced by the mix- 
ing of oil of vitrtol and common falt. . Hence it appears, 
that theſe waters contain a ſmall portion of an alkaline 
ſalt, a larger portion of ſea- ſalt, and a yet larger of. a 
calcareous earth, and with theſe a very conſidetable 
uantity of a ſubtile and penetrating mineral ſpirit. 

t 1s a very temperate water, not too {ttongly operating 
either by ſtool or urine ; and hence it is a very proper 
drink for perſons in chronic and in many acute caſes, 
either alone, or mixed with wine, to ſupply the place of 
malt liquor, which is proper but in very few illneſſes. 


A long uſe of jt alone may alſo prove of conſiderable | 


ſervice in hypochondriac caſes. 

ANTONINE column. See Cor umn. | 

ANTONOMASIA, 4 figure in Rhetoric, whereby a noun 
appellative is uſed inflead of a proper name, or vice 
ver ſa. | 
The word is compounded of arr, for, and owya, name. 
Thus we ſay, the Philoſopher, inſtead of Ariſtotle; the 
Orator, for Cicero,; the Apoftle, for St. Paul; the pro- 
phet, for Moſes, &c.— Thus alſo we call a voluptuous 
perſon, a Sardanapalus, &c. And thus the French ſay, 
Henry the.Great, meaning Henry IV. of France, 


| 


ANTOPHYLLUS, in Botany, ſignifies the fruit of the | 


CLov E, tree. 16 
ANTOSIANDRIANS, a ſect of rigid Lutherans, who 
oppoſe the doctrine of Ofander relating to juſtification. 


Theſe are otherwiſe denominated O/randro-maſtiges. 


"The Antofiandrians deny that man is made juſt, with that | 


Juſtice wherewith God himſelf is juſt ; that is, they af- 


ſert, that he is not made eſſentially, but only imputa- | 


tively joſt; or, that he is not really made juſt, but only 
ronounced ſo. 1 
ANTRUM buccinaſum is uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the 
COCH LEA of the ear. 
ANTRUM gene, a large cavity in the fourth bone of the 
upper jaw, communicating with the feramina narium. 
It was thus called by Cafferius, but by Dr. Highmore 


antrum maxille ſuperioris. 


The antrum gene is near two inches long, and above an | 


inch in depth, ſeated between the lower margin of the 
orbit of the eye, and dentes molaret of the ſame ſide. 
Backwards the thin bony parts of this cavity, with the 
65. [pheno:idcs, make the foramen lacet uni externum ; its lower 
furtace makes a thin covering to all the roots of the 
dentes molares, as well as the dens caninus of the ſame fide, 
It is very thin, and, on drawing any teeth to which it 
ſticks, is frequently taken along with them, whereby this 
cavity is opened into the alveolus, and conſequently into 
the mouth, to the great terror and ſurpriſe of the pa- 
tient. 
The antrum genæ appears to be the chief ſeat of the 
gen. Dr. Drake mentions an operation which he put 
ia practice for the cure of that diſeaſe ; taking out the 
foremolt dens molarts, and not finding any aperture from 
its alvco/us, as is frequently obſerved, he bored a hole 
through the alveslus into the antrum gene, whereby the 
pus, which before lay in the antrum, run out, and the 
medicines daily injeted by this aperture paſſed into the 
noſtrils, whereby the patient was cured. 
AnTRuM Highmorianum is a cavity diſcovered within the 
ſinus of each axillary bone. 
Surgeons ſometimes miſtake this for a car:-s of the bone; 
tinding they can penetrate ſo deep into it with a probe. 
ANTRUM pylori, a large cavity at the bottom of the Y 
LORUS» 
Antrum Pylori was thus denominated by Willis, who af- 
ſigned it the office of keeping the firit digeſted chyle, 
üll that which was later taken into the ſtomach be di- 
geſted; though if what Dr. Wharton ſuggeſts, that 

there are lacteals at the bottom of the ſtomach, be true, | 
ſuch a proviſion ſeems unneceſlary. 

ANTY LION, inthe Ancient Pharmacy, a kind of altringent 
MAI. AG MA, deſcribed by Algineta. 

ANT IX, from avj;#, in Antiquity, the outermoſt round 
or circumference of a ſhield. | 

ANVIL, a ſmith's utenſil, ſerving to place the work on, to 
be hammered or forged, Its ' 
The face, or uppermoſt ſurface of the anvil, muſt be 
very flat and ſmooth, without flaws; and ſo hard, that 
a file will not touch it. At one end there is ſometimes 
a pike, bickern, or beak-iron, for the rounding of hol- 
low-worck. The whole is uſually mounted on a firm 
wooden block. | 
Forged anuii; ate better than thoſe of caſt work ; and 
the beſt, have the upper part made of ſteel. Lockſmiths 
have a ſmaller kind of anvil, called the $TAKE, which 
is moveable, and placed ordinarily on their work bench. 
Its uſe is for ſetting ſmall cold work ſtraight, or to cut or 
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ANU 


ANUBIS, one of the deities of the Egyptians, painted 
with a dog's head, holding in one hand, a branch of 
2 — and a caduceum, or Mercury's wand, in the 
other, 20 | 

ANUS, in Anatomy, the lower extremity of the inteſtinun: 
reftum; or the orifice of the fundament. See Tab. Anar. 
( Splanch.) fig 9. litt. u. | | IN 
The Philiſtines ſent gu emerods back with the ark to 
be cured! of a diſeaſe which afflited them in the ans. 
1 Sam. ch. vi. | . 2 

Anus, muſcles of the, are the ſphindter, levator, and ſcalp- 
tor, or letifſimus dorſic ? 
The anus is found to have various uſes in different animals. 
In the pond muſcle the ſame aperture ſerves indiffer- 
ently for mauih and anus. It fowl the anus has appa- 

| rently ſome concern in the action of reſpiration ; there 

ate found many veſicles extended from the bronchie 
through the abdomen to the anus of fowls ; which ma 

de the cauſe of its conſtant motion, the air having both 
ingreſs and egreſs there. Whence it is that they are alſo 
found to have an attractive power, and fach are ufed 
by ſome to draw out the poifon and malignity in certain 
diſeaſes. It may be added, that a kind of alternate l 
and diaſtole is perceived, at leaſt on many occaſions, in 
the anus of divers quadrupeds, as cows, mares, &c. 
Hilt, Acad. Scienc. 1710. 

The ani of fowls, applied in malignant diſtempers to 
draw the infection out of the body, act like cupping- 
glaſſes; inſomuch that the fowl has often ſtuck by its 
anus to the part till it died. Mr. Temple affirms he has 
ſeen ſeven chickens thus applied to the groin of one 
perſon ſeized with the plague, which all ſtuck till they 
died. The eighth went quickly off and lived. Phil. 
Tranſ. N' 86. p. 331. and Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 
2 An. 9. Obſ. 138. 

1 he anus of birds and 1 ng is generally conſtant 
and regular as to the place it occupies in the body; in 
fith it conſiderably differs it the various kinds, and makes 
one of their marks of diſtinction. 

Some authors ſpeak of attempts made not without ſuc- 
ceſs, for conveying nouriſhment to the human body by 
nutritive elyſters conveyed up the ans, where the com- 
mon canal by the gu/a has been rendered impaſſable. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1716. p. 237. 

It may be added, that we have inſtances of births or de- 
liveries by the anus; dead fætuſes long retained in tere, 
finding no other out-let, have been frequently voided 
piece-meal at the anus. Dr. Wallis's and Halley's caſe 
is much more extraordinary, who ſpeak of a female 
greyhound delivered of an entire whelp the ſame way. 
For calculi or ſtones, inſtances of their being voided by 
the anus are frequent. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 385 and 380. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1702. 

Anus, diſeaſes of the, are a fiſtula, and the procidentia, or 
prolapſus ani; to which may be added the hzmorrhoids, 
or piles. 

Anus, imperforate—When children are born without an 
anus, it is very difficult to hit on the right part for mak- 
ing a perforation in the rcfum, becauſe the extremity 
of the gut is generally formed into a knot. For per- 
forming ſuch a perforation, M. Petit recommends a 
trocar, the cannula and circular plate of which are ſo lit 
open, as to ſerve as a groove for a biſtoury to be run in, 
to enlarge the aperture after the trocar has been puſhed 
into the gut. See Mem. de V Acad, de Chirurg. tom. i. 
Affections about the anus are diflicult to be cured for 
many reaſons, The part is endued with a very tender 
ſenile, and therefore is eaſily irritated by acrimonious 
and auſtere medicines. Beſides, the ſuperfluities of the 
aliment in their paſſage, are not only acrid in them- 
ſelves, but much more ſo on account of the bilious, 
and ſometimes ſerous humours, which paſs along with 
them. Moreover, the phyſician can fix no certain time 
for attending his patients, who ſometimes eaſe nature 
this way at very inconvenient ſeaſons. The humidity 
and heat of the place alſo, which requires drying as well 
as cooling remedies, are no ſmall obſtacles to the cure 
of ulcers in thoſe parts; for aſtringents are acrid, which 
the place, by reaſon of its exquiſite ſenſe, is not able to 
bear. Wherefore ſuch remedies agree with them as 
are aſtringent without aſperity; of this quality are 
principally metals, which are neither acrimonious nor 
extremely rough ; theſe, waſhed, anſwer the intention 
eſfectually, without mordacity. Vegetables, and draſtic 
purges, ſuch as the oil of caſtor, &c. are beſt ; and aloes 

| exceedingly hurtful to thoſe that are ſubject to the piles, 
and the 38 „ 

um. See SPECULUM. 

Anus is alſo uſed for a ſmall hole in the third ventricle of 
the brain, which leads into the fourth ventricle of the 
cerebellum, 


It is properly the poſterior orifice of the canal called 


punch on with the cold chiſſel, or cold punch. 


aqueduttus ſyluii. 
ANUS 
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Anxvs, in Botany, denotes the poſterior opening of a mo- 


nopetalous flower. | 


Anvs, a ſpecies of murex in the claſs of worms. 
AONIDES, in Mythology. See Musk. 
AORISTIA, in the Sceptic Philoſophy, denotes that tate of 


the mind, where we neither aſſert nor deny any thing 
oſitively, but only ſpeak of things as ſeeming or appear- 
ing to us in ſuch a manner. . 
The aoriſtia is one of the 2 points or terms of ſcepti- 
ciſm, to which the philoſophers of that denomination 
had continual recourſe by way of explication, or ſubter- 
fuge. Their adverſaries, the dogmati/ts, charged them 


with dogmatizing, and afſerting the principles and pob- | 


tions of their ſect to be true and certain, 


AORISTUS, in the Greek Grammer, in indefinite and in- 


determinate kind of tenſe, which ſometimes expreſſes 
the preſent, ſometimes the future, but moſt frequently 
the paſt time. KG 7 
The word is compounded of à privative, and epd, to 
mit. 271 
150 Greeks have two aori/ti ; the Latins have none. 


AORTA, in Anatomy, the great Ax TER proceeding from 


the left ventricle of the heart; from which all the other 
arteries either mediately or immediately proceed, and by 
which the whole maſs of blood is conveyed to all parts 
of the body. V. Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 1. and 
fg. 3. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. r. and o. and fig. 1. lit. u. 
and Angeiol. fig. 1. u. 28. 5 ; 

Tbe word is formed of avprn, which ſignifies a bag, 
cheſt, &c. 

Anatomilts ſpeak of the ſtructure of the aorta, compteſ- 


fion of the aorta, valves, coats, ramifications, &c. of | 


the aorta. Vieuſſens alſo ſpeaks of a kind of veſicular 
glands in the parietes of the aorta. Dr. Keil gives a com- 
utation of the velocity of blood in the aorta. DES 
The aorta iſſuing from the heart by only one trunk, is 
furniſhed with three ſemi-lunar-yalves, to prevent the 
blood's regurgitating : immediately above theſe it ſends 
out to the heart two arteries called coronarie ; and after- 
wards bending down in form of a bow, divides itſelf 


into what they call its aſcending and deſcending parts. | 


Phil. Tranſ. N 280. 


AoRTA, aſcending, or rather trunks of the aorta, are thoſe 


which take their courſe towards the upper and Jateral 
parts of the body. Such are the two cardtids, the ſub- 
clavian, cervical, ſcapular, upper intercoſtal, mediaſti- 
nal, upper diaphragmatic, mammary, axillary, and bra- 
chial arteries. 


AORTA, deſcending, or trunk of the aorta, ſometimes alſo 


called imply aerta, is that which takes its courſe down- 
wards, through the thorax and abdomen to the os ſacrum. 
From this ariſe Ruyſch's bronchial artery, the lower in- 
tercoſtals, œſophageous, lower diaphragmatic, cæliac, 
epiploic, emulgent, ſpermatic, meſenteric, and hypo- 
gaſtric arteries. 

The diviſion of the gorta into aſcending and deſcending 
trunks, though generally received by anatomilts, is ex- 
cepted to by Heiſter as leſs natural; and ſuited rather to 
the ſtructute of quadrupeds, as dogs, calves, and the 
like, from which it ſeems to have been originally taken, 
than to that of the human body. In reality the aſcend- 
ing aorta is not one ſingle trunk, as the name ſhould 
Import, but conſiſts of three large branches or trunks : 
in ſome inſtances there have even been four obſerved, 
ſcarce ever only two, and never one; which, however, 
1s uſually the caſe in quadrupeds. 

The flexure of the aorta, after its quitting the heart, and 
before irs diviſion into aſcending branches, is noted by 
Dr. Lower as an inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creator, 
to effect a more equable and gentle diſtribution of the 
blood to the ſeveral parts of the body. For whereas the 


_ orifice of the heart opens right upwards, if the aorta, 


which receives the ficlt impulſe, were continued in a 
ſtraight line up to the region of the head, the blood 
would be poured too ſwiftly and plentifully on the 
brain, and the inferior parts be defrauded of their vital 
liquor. To obviate this, the aorta is ſo diſpoſed, that 
the blood does not run directly into the aſcending 


branches, the axillaries and carotids, but fetches as it 


were a compaſs by means of the flexure, which ſuſtains 
the firlt effort of the ejected blood, and directs the 
greateſt torrent towards the. deſcending trunk. 

The diſpoſition of the aorta is varied according to the 
kinds of animals, theif different poſtures, and other oc- 
Caſions : in man, by reaſon of his erect ſituation, the 
blood tends to flow faſter, and more plentifully by the 
deſcending, than by the aſcending trunks; in brutes, 
which bend downwards, the contrary ; in both, proper 
proviſions are made for an equable diſtribution. In the 
male ſex of our ſpecies, Dr. Pitcairn aſſures us, the de- 
ſcending ata has fewer ramifications, and conlequently 
the blood will flow flower. proportionably, than in that 
of the female ſex, where there are more ramifications, 


APA 


and conſequently the blood finding leſs reſiſtance will 
flow more largely to the lower parts of women than mett, 
from which cauſe ariſe the menſes. £ 

The deſcending abrta is liable to compreſſions from the 
ſtomach and inteſtinal tube, and that either ordinarily or 
extraordinarily. The firſt happens whenever the / fto- 
mach, Ke. is full; the ſecond, when it is dilated beyond 
meaſure, by the plrth;ra and ebullition excited in fevers. 
The eſſect in either caſe” will be an interruption” or 
diminution of the flux of Blood to the lower parts 
of the body; and an increaſe of that to the head, and 
higher parts. The ordinary, according to Dr. Wooa- 
ward, is neceffary to ſupply the buſineſs of cogitation, fur- 
niſh matter for Arr ſpirits,” &c. Tbe extraordinary 
ſerves M. Sylva to account forthe violent head<iichs; de- 
liciums, and other fymptoms of fevers. © 775 


” 


The aorta is found in divers ſtates, natural, motbid, of- 
Ghed, cartilaginous, aneuriſmatical, poly poſe, culculoſe, 
&c | " TOP” fun 


Oſſifications or petriſactions of the coats of the aorta, as 


it riſes from the heart, are ſo 2 that ſome think 


it a conſtant caſe.— Mr. Cowper, however, has an expreſs 
diſcourſe to ſhew, that whenever ſuch offifications happen 
in man, they are a difeaſe, and incommode the part in 
the due execution of its office. © Fare! 

Of this he gives us feveral inſtances: one, in which an 
intermiſſion of pulſe was produced; in another, à cold- 
neſs of the extremes, with a gangrene, &c. Phil, Tranſ. 


Ne 299. 


Some will have offifications of the aortq one of the great 
cauſes of ſudden deaths. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1701. 
Ia an old man who died at the age of 140, Dt. Keil found 
the aerta in the abdomen and iliacs to be for the greateſt 
part cartilaginous, which apparently was one cauſe of his 
death. Phil. Tranſ. No 306. | 

The academiſts Naturæ Curioſi give an inſtance of ſix 
nail-like ſtones, or calculi, found in a prominence of the 
aorta, under the kidneys of a perſon who had died of a 
moſt acute pain in the region of the loins. At each 
pulſation of the artery, theſe would be driven againſt the 
membranous fibrillz of the coat of the veſſel, and hence 
thoſe ſhooting pains; the cauſe of concretion is attri- 
buted to the too frequent uſe of the viperine powder, 
taken for an ulcerated breaſt. Ephem. Acad. N. C. 
Cent. 9. 

For diſorders of the azta, ſee AxeEURISM and S1Nu-, 


AOUTA, the name of the paper mulberry tree at Ota- 


heite, in the South Sea, from which a cloth is manu- 
factured, that is worn by the em inhabitants. "The 
bark of the trees is ſtripped off and depoſited to ſoak in 
running water; when it is ſufficiently ſoftened, the 
fibres of the inner coat are carefully ſeparated from the 
reſt of the bark; they are then placed in lengths of 
about eleven or twelve yards, one by the ſide of another, 
till they are about a foot broad; and two or three layers 
are Jaid one upon the other. This is done in the even- 
ing: and by the next morning the water is drained off, 
and the ſeveral fibres adhere together in one piece. Ir 
is afterwards beaten on a ſmooth piece of wood with 
inſtruments marked lengthways, with ſmall grooves. of 
different degrees of finenefs ; and by means of this ope- 
ration, becomes as thin as muſlin; and after bleaching 
it in the air, in order to whiten it, it is fit for uſe. If 
the cloth breaks in' the beating, it is eafily repaired by 
paſtiug on a patch with a gluten that is prepared from 
the root of the pea, which is done ſo nicely that it can- 
not be diſcovered. This cloth is cool and ſoft, but as 
liable to be rent as paper. The colours with which it is 
dyed are principally red and yellow. "The'red is a beau- 
tiful ſcarlet, and produced by mixing the juices of two 
vegetables, viz. the fruit of the fig called matle, and the 
leaves of the cordia ſebe/tina, or etou. The yellow is made 
of the bark of the root of the marindacitrifolia, called no, 
by ſcraping and infuſing it in. water. The inhabitants of 
the iſland alſo dye yellow with the fruit of the tamanu. 
Hawkſeworth's Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 210, &c. 


APADUSIA, ſrom @ and xasdgta, in/trufion, denotes 


ignorance or unſkilfulneſs in what relates to learning 
and the ſciences. 


Hence alſo perſons uninſtructed and illiterate are called 
apedente. 
The term apedeute was particularly uſed among the 
French in the time of Huet; when the men of wit at 
Paris were divided into two factions, one called by way of 
reproach, apedeute, and the other -#udit:. | 
The apedeutæ are repreſented by Huet, as perſons who, 
finding themſelves either incapable or unwilling to un- 
dergo a ſevere courſe of ſtudy, in order to become truly 
learned, conſpired to decry learning, and turn the know 
ledge of antiquity into ridicule, thus making a merit of 
their own incapacity. ' 
The apedeute, in effect, were the men of pleaſure ; the 
eruditi the men of ſtudy. ET 
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APAGMA, a term uſed, by ſome writers in Chirurgery, for | 


the thruſting of a bone, or. other part, out of its proper 
place. But it is more properly uſed for a fracture of a bone 
at or near the part whereby it is articulated with another. 
APAGOGE, from are, and ays, I draw, or. bear, in the 
Athenian Lato, the carrying a criminal taken in the fact, 
to the magiſtrate. If the accuſer was not able to bring 
him to the magiſtrate, it was uſual to take the magiſtrate 
along with him tothe houſe where the criminal lay con- 
cealed, or defended himſelf. > 
\p AGOGE, in Logic, ſee ABDUCTION. 


Arco, in Mathematics, is ſometimes uſed to denote a 


progreſs or paſſage from one propoſition to another ; 
when the fiſt | having been once demonſtrated, is after- 
wards employed in the proving of others. 


APAGOGICAL demon/tration, is ſuch as does not prove 
the thing directly, but ſhe ws the impoſſibility and abſur- 
dity which ariſes from denying it. | 
Hence it is alſo called, redudtis ad impoſſibile, or ad ab- 


ur dum. 


ALACHINE, .in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the ſhrub caſſine vera Floridanorum of other writers. 

This plant is uſed as tea, and celebrated for many virtues. 

APANAGE, APENAGE, APPANAGE, APANNAGE, Or 
APENNAGE, in the French Laws, the fortune of a king's 
younger ſon ; or a ſettled portion of land, &c. aſſigned 
for the - ſubſiſtence of the cadets, or younger ſons of a 
ſovereign prince. | 8 
Nicod and Menage derive the word from panis, Bread; 
which frequently includes all other ſorts of proviſion ne- 

_ ceſfary for ſubſiſtence. . 

Some will have the apanages, at the firſt inſtitution, to 
have been only penſions, or annual payments of a cer- 

tain ſum of money. — The younger ſons of England have 

no certain apanages, as in France; but only what the good 

* pleaſure of the king beſtows upon them. 

Eren in France, during the firſt and ſecond races of 

kings, the right of primogeniture and apanages were un- 

known ; but the domains were divided pretty equally 
among all the children. 

Great inconveniencies ariſing hence, it was at length 

found proper to put off the younget-born with counties, 

duchies, or other diſtrits ; on condition of their paying 
homage and fealty for the ſame, and of their reverting, 
in defeet of heirs male, to the crown. 

This has happened, accordingly, to the firſt and ſecond 

branch of the dukes of Burgundy. = The duchy of Or- 

leans is the apanage of the ſecond ſon of France. 

The apanage is unalienable : collateral branches do not 

inherit it. The eldeſt ſon alone is heir to the whole 
apanage; but is to allow the younger an honourable main- 

tenance. . ; 

In France, Tes Ca are of two kinds, royal and cu/- 
tomary ; the firſt only granted to males the king's bro- 
thers, excluſive of the females. Theſe are not fo 

properly alienations of the king's demeſnes, as diſmem- 

ring of them. : 

— — apanages are thoſe granted to women, the king's 

iſters. 

Joach. Meierus has publiſhed a body of all the writers on 

apanage and parage, in one volume in folio. 

APARINE, in Botany, ſee CLEAVERS. 

APARITHMESIS, from awapihueo, 1 number, or enu- 

meration, in Rhetoric, is a figure, whereby that which 
might be expreſſed in few words is branched out into 
ſeveral particulars, to enlarge the idea and render it 
the more affecting; and ſometimes it denotes the an- 
ſwer to the prota/is or propoſition itſelf. Thus if the 
protaſis be appellandi tempus non erat, the aparithmeſis is 
at tecum anno plus viæi. 

APARTISMENUS, in the Ancient Poetry, an appellation 
given to a verſe, which comprehended an entire ſenſe 
or ſentence in itſelf. 

This is ſometimes alſo written apartemenus, i. e. ſuſpend- 

ed, as not needing any following verſe. 

APARTMENT, a portion of a large houſe, wherein a per- 
ſon may lodge ſeparately; having all the conveniences 
requiſite to make a complete habitation. 

The word comes from apartimentum, of the verb partiri, 

to divide; or, as ſome imagine, a parte manſionis, making 

part of a dwelling. 


A complete apartment muſt conſiſt of a hall, a chamber, 


an antechamber, a cloſet, and a cabinet or wardrobe. 
APATHY, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an inſenſibility; or 
- a privation of all paſſion, all emotion, or pertubation of 
mind. | | 
The word is formed of the privative a, and wados, 
ton. 


e Stoics affected an entire apathy their wifdom was to 


enjoy a perfect calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, inca- 
pable of being ruffled, and above the reach of any ſenſe 
either of pleaſure or pain. 

In the firſt ages of the church, the chriſtians adopted the 


| 


APE 


term apathy to Expreſs a contempt of all earthly concerns ; 
a ſtate of mortification, ſuch as tbe goſpel preſcribes, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it ex- 


ceedipgly in vogue ; thinking, hereby, to draw the phi- 


nd a" to Chriſtianity, who aſpited after ſuch a ſublime 

itch of virtue. 

Quietiſim is only apathy diſguiſed under the appearance 

of devotion, 

APATURIA, in Antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

The word is uſually derived from attary, fraud. 
It is ſaid to have been inſtituted in memory of a frau- 

; dulent victory obtained by Melanthus, king of Athens, 

over Xanthus, king of Bceotia, in a fingle combat, which 
they agreed upon, to put an end to a debate between 
them relating to the frontiers of their countries. Hence 
Buddzxus calls it h deteptionis, the feaſt of deceit, 
Other authors give a different etymology of this feaſt, 

from what we have now related: they tell us, that the 
young Athenians were not admitted into the tribes on 
the third day of the Apaturia, till their fathers had firſt 
ſworn that they were their own children ;- and that, till 
that time, they were ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure, to be 
without fathers, amaroge;z whence the feaſt, they ſay, 
took its name. | | / 
Xenophon, on the other hands informs us, that the re- 
lations and friends met on this occaſion, and joined with 
the fathers of the young people who were to be received 
into the tribes; and that from this aſſembly the feaſt 
took its name: that in agarvgia, the a, far from being a 
privative, being here a conjunctive, ſignifies the ſame 
thing with ous, together. 
This feaſt laſted four days: the firſt day, thoſe of the 
ſame tribe made merry together; and this they called 
Jopwin. The ſecond day, which they called ara}þuor;, 
they ſacrificed to Jupiter and Minerva. The third day 
which they called xsprwris, ſuch of their young men and 
maids as were of age were admitted into their tribes. 
The fourth day they called wiegng. 

APAULIA, in Antiquity, the third day of a marriage ſolem- 

nity. 
It AH thus called, becauſe the bride returning to her 
father's houſe, did awavui{;obai 7w wupr, lodge apart 
from the bridegroom. Some will have the aparlia to 
have been the ſecond day of the marriage, viz. that 
whereon the chief ceremony was performed ; thus called 
by way of contradiſtinction from the firſt day, which 
was called agoguna. On the day called amanua, 
(whenever that was) the bride preſented her bridegroom 
with a garment called awavarrngs. | 

APE. See S1MIA. 

APECHEMA, Arena, in Medicine, the ſame with cox- 
TRAFISSURE., 

APEDIA, a ſpecies of ape. 

APEIBA of the Braſilians. See SLOANE A. | 

APELLA, among Phy/icians, a name given to thoſe whoſe 
prepuce is either wanting or ſhrunk, ſo that it can no 
longer cover the glans. 

APELLA, a ſpecies of ape found in America. 

APELLITA, in the Primitive Church, denote thoſe who 
taught in the ſecond century, that Chriſt left his body diſ- 
ſolved in the air; and ſo aſcended into heaven without it. 

APENE, amnmn, chariot, in Antiquity, a kind of chariot 
wherein the images of the gods were carried in proceſſion 
on certain days, attended with a ſolemn pomp, ſongs, 
hymns, dancings, &c. | 
bo apene, ot ſacred chariot of the Greeks, is called 
tenſa. 

It was very rich, made ſometimes of ivory, or of filver 
itſelf, and variouſly decorated. 

APENNAGE. See AyrANAGE. 

APENNIS, in Ancient Laws, a deed or inſtrument made 

in favour of a perſon, who has loſt the title-deeds to his 
houſe or land by fire. Du-Cange. 
In ſuch cafe, an aſſembly of the people of the neighbour- 
hood being called, and an exact enquiry made before the 
judge, another inſtrument was framed to confirm and 
ſecure the unhappy perſon's right. 

APEPSY, in Medicine, denotes crudity, or a want of 
digeſtion. | 
'The word is formed from the privative particle a, and 
. r, 41 concodt. 

Ape fia may be deſined a defect in the ſtomach, which 
prevents the aliment taken in from affording a proper 
chyle for ſupplying the blood, and nouriſhing the body. 
Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike cauſes of indigeſtion. 
The method of treatment in the apep/y, is the ſame as in 
the anorexy. The coluuno root is particularly uſeful, 
when the ſtomach is languid, and digeſtion difficult, &c. 
It may be given in ſubſtance with any grateful aromatic, 
or in Madeira wine, now and then interpoſing gentle 
doſes of rhubarb in tincture. A mixture of muſtard ſee 
with the co/umbo root, is of great utility in caſes of this 

nature, 


nature, where acidity and flatulence prevail much in the 
rime vie. See Percival's Eſſays, &c. | 
APER, boar, in Zoology. See Boar and Hog. 
Arx is alſo uſed for the name of a ſea-fiſh, called by ſome 
rivale and riondo. It approaches very much in ſhape to 
the faber or DOREE, but is much ſmaller. See Tab, II. 
iſh, NY 19- 3 
4 a cbffrru, a. name by which many authors have 


i{tis, a name by which ſome authors have called the 
2 more alually called the CAPRISCUS, ; 
APEREA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall American animal, 
of the rabbit kind, and ſeeming to be of a mixt nature be- 
tween the rabit and the mouſe, having exactly the ſhoct 
roundiſh ears of the mouſe-kind, and all the other parti- 
culars of the rabbit. It grows, at its full ſize, to ten or 
twelve inches long, and its hair is juſt of the colour of our 
hares on the back and ſides, and whitiſh on the belly. 
APERIENS O,, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome writers 
to a muſcle of the mouth, called by Albinus b:venter max- 
ille inferioris, and by others DIGASTRICUS, : 
APERIENS palpebram rectus, in Anatomy, is a muſcle, which 
riſing in the orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the 
optic nerve, paſſes over the attollent muſcle of the eye, 
and is at laſt inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of the 
upper eye- lid, which it ſerves to open. : 
APERIEN LS, or APERIT1VE medicines, from aperio, I open, 
are ſuch as open the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſ- 
ſels, glands, and pores; and, by that means, promote a 
due circulation ot the contained Juices. : 
Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwiſe call 
openers, ANASTOMATICS, and DEOBSTRUENTS. 
The five leſſer aperient, or opening roots, are graſs, 
madder, eryngo, capers, and chammoc. 
The greater aper ient, or opening roots, are ſmallage, 
fennel, aſparagus, parſley, and butchers-broom. : 
 APERIENS, crocus martis, opening ſaffron of iron, is a pre- 
paration of iron-plates or filings, made by expoſing them 
to the rain or dew, till they contract a ruſt ; which is the 
medicine required. It is a good aperient. See CRocus. 
APERISTATON, from a, without, and reeiraoy, unfa- 
vourable circumſtance, in the Ancient Phyfic, denotes an 
ulcer of a mild, or benign kind, and not attended with 
any ſevere ſymptom. . n 
APERTIONS, in Architecture, are the openings in a build 
ing; as doors, windows, ſtair-caſes, chimneys, outlets 
and inlets for light, ſmoke, &c. BY 
The apertions ſhould be as few as may be; it being a 
rule, that all openings are weakenings : and they ſhould 
not approach too near the angles of the walls. 
APERTOR oculi, in Anatomy, à name given by Spigelius 
and others to the muſcle called the APERIENS paipebram, 
and LEVATOR palpebre ſuperioris by others. 
APERTURE, the opening of any thing; or a hole, cleft, 
or vacant place, in ſome otherwiſe ſolid or continuous 
ſubject. It comes from aperire, to onen. 
In Geometry, aperture is uſed for the ſpace left between 
two lines, which matually incline towards each other to 
form an angle. : 
In Optics, aperttre is the hole next the objeQt-glaſs of a 
teleſcope, or microſcope; through which the light and 
image of the object come into the tube, and are thence 
carried to the eye. : 
APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that part of the objeQ- 
glaſs itſelf which covers the former, and which is left 
pervious to the rays. See TELESCOPE. 
A great deal depends on having a juſt aperture. — To find 
it experimentally ; apply ſeveral circles of black ſmutted 
paper, each bigger than the other, upon the face of the 
glaſs, from the breadth of a ſtraw to ſuch as leave only 
a ſmall hole in the glaſs; and with each of theſe, ſepa- 
rately, view ſeveral diſtinct objects, as the moon, ſtars, 
&c. that through which they appear the moſt diſtinctly 
is to be pitched upon. 
M. Auzout affirms, that he found, that the apertures of 
teleſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
their lengths: but Huygens, who firſt introduced the 
uſe of apertures, aſſures us, he found by experience, that 
the aperture of an obj<Ct-glaſs, e. gr. of 30 feet, is to be 
determined by this proportion; as 30 to 3, that is, as 
10 to 1, ſo is the root of the diſtance of the focus of any 
glaſs multiplied by 30 to its aperture: and the focal 
diſtances of the eye-glaſles are to be proportional to the 
aper turen. — A table of apertures for teleſcopes of various 
lengths, &c. ſee under the article TELESCOPE. 
The greater or leſs aperture of an objeQ-glals, it is to 
be noted, does not increaſe nor diminiſh the viſible area 
of the object; all that is effected by this is, the admit- 
tance of more or fewer rays, and conſequently, the 


the largeneſs of the aperture or focal diſtance, cauſes the 
irregularity of its refraQtions. See ABERRATION. 
Hence in viewing Venus through a teleſcope, a much 


leſs aperture is to be uled than for the Moon, Jupiter, 
Vol. I. NY 21. | 


called the TA ANU of America. | 


more bright or obſcure appearanee of the object; but | 


APH 


or Saturn, becauſe her light is ſo vivid and glaring. — 

Which conſideration does a little invalidate and Ailtury 

M. Auzout's propottion, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook, 

Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 4. : 

APERTURA tabularum, in Ancient Law-Books, ſigniſies the 

breaking open a laſt wIL L and TESTAMENT, 

APERTURA feidj denotes tlie loſs of a feudal tenute, by 
— iffue to him to whom the feud or ER was firſt 

ranted, \ 

APETALOUS, or ArtTALOS® plants, are ſuch as are 
without, or have an imperfect or ſtamineous flower. 

They are fo called becauſe not compoſed of thoſe tender 

fugacious, coloured leaves called yETAr A; but only of 

a calyx or cup, and of ſtamina or capillaments of ſtyles. 

_ Tranſ, N“ 186. 1 

The word comes from the privative particle a, and 

wilanxoy, folium, a leaf. 95 of | * 

The apetalous kind is ſubdivided by Ray, 1. Into ſuch 

whoſe fruits are not contiguous to their flowers, as iti 

hops, hemp, nettles, ſpinach, mercury, palma Chriſſi, 
the American phyfic nut, &c. 2. Such as have a tri- 
quetrous or triangulat ſeed; as the docks, forrels, 
arſmarts, knot-graſs, ſnake-weeds. 3. Thoſe which 
have round, comprefſed; and — figured ſeeds, 
as the pond-weeds, oraches, fea-purſlane, the blites, 

the amaranthi, the beets, ſome kalics, &c. See Tab. x, 

of Botany, ** 15 and 18. See LEAF, 

APEUCTIC, from amTwxoua, I deprecate, in the Arcient 
Poury, denotes a kind of poem or prayer preferred ts God 
for the averting ſome evil. 

In which ſenſe apeucricum ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from proſenfticum carmen, which begs for ſome good, 

e. gr. dii prohibete minas, dii talem avertite caſum, et placidi 
er vate pros, 

APEX, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. 

APEX is peculiarly uſed in Antiquity, for a kind of cap or 

covering of the head, worn by the flamens, or prieſts 
of Jupiter. This was otherwiſe denominated pileus epi- 
roticus or albanus, | 
The apex is deſcribed as a ſtitched cap in form of an hel- 
met, with the addition of a little ſtick fixed on the top, 
and wound about with white wool, 
The other flamens only wore the aper, in time of 
performing divine ſervice; the flamen diatis always 
wore it out of doors; for within it was allowed him to 
be bare-headed. See APICULUM-. 

APEX was alſo uſed among Romans for the cteſt of a 
helmet. 

APEX is alſo uſed by Grammarians, for 2 long accent or 
mark, to denote that a ſyllable is to be ptonounced long. 
Quinctilian condemns the practice of putting the apex 
on all long ſyllables; yet in — caſes he allows the apex 
neceſſary, e. gr. where the different lengths of a ſyllable 
diſtinguiſh the different ſenſes of a word as in malus, 
which as long, or ſhort, denotes an i// man, or an apple- 
tree. See ACCENT. 

APHERESIS, from apaigru, I take away, in Grammar, 
a figure, whereby ſomething is taken away from the be: 

inaing of a word. 
Thus ciconia by aphereſir, is written conia; contemnere, 
temnere; omittere, mittere & e, 

A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called 
APOCOPE, 

APHERESIsS, in Medicine, denotes a neceſſary taking away 
or removal of ſomething that is noxious. 

In Surgery, it ſignifies an operation whereby ſomething 
ſuperfluous is taken away. 

APHANES, parſley-piert, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, 

the name ofa genus of plants, of the tetrandria digynia claſs ; 
| the characters of which are theſe: the cup is a tubular 
perianthium, remaining till the ſeeds are ripe ; it conſiſts 
of one leaf divided at the extremity into eight ſegments, 
which are extremely ſmall, and alternately different in 
ſize, There are no petals; the ſtamina are four ere, 
pointed, and very ſmall filaments, inſerted on the rim 
of the cup; the antberæ are roundiſh, The piſtillum 
has two germina of an oval figure, and two ſtyles of the 
ſame length with the ſtamina inſerted on the balis of 
theſe germina; the ſtigmata are headed. The cup ſap- 
plies the place of fruit, ſhutting together at its mouth, 
and containing two oval, pointed compreſſed ſeeds, of 
the length of the ſtyles. 

APHASIA, from a, and @yui, I ſpeak, in the Septic. 
Philoſophy, denotes a ftate of donbt, wherein a perſon 
not knowing what t6 determine on, it is beft for him 
to be ſilent. | 
In this ſenſe, aphaſia ſtands oppoſed to phaſis, under which 
are included both aſſertion and negation. 

APHELIA, from agen, /imple, in Rhetoric, is uſed to de- 
note ſimplicity of Dic rio. 

APHELION, in Aſtronomy, that point of the earth's or a 


planet's orbit, in which it is at the greateſt diſtance from 
the fun. | 


The word comes from amo, from, and jag, ſun. 
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Thus a planet being in A (Tab. Aſiron. fig. 1. ), its ut- 
molt diſtance from the ſun 8, is ſaid to be in its ahelion. 
In the ſyſtem or ſuppoſition of the ſun's moving round 
the . the point in which he appears when the planet 
is in its pellen, is called apogee, The aphelion ſtands 
oppoled to tlie perihelion. , 


The aphelia ot: all the primary planets are at reſt 3 ex- 


cepting that thoſe planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars, being acted upon by Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, their aphe/ia move a ſmall matter in con- 
ſequentia with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, and this in 
the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the diſtances of thoſe planets 
from the ſun. 


Hcuce if, the aphelion of Mars move 35 minutes in con- 


ſequentia in reſpeCt to the fixed ſtars in 100 years; the 
aphelia of the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, will move, 
in 100 years, 18 min. 36 ſec. 11 min. 27 ſec, and 4 
min. 29 ſec. | = 
The method of finding the place of the apbelion is, by 
obſerving ſeveral of the greater digreſſions of the planet 
from the ſun; till by two or three repeated obſervations 
it be found to remain at a ſtand.—lu the Phi). Tranſl. 
Ne 128, we have a geometrical method of finding the 
aphlelia of the planets, given by Dr. Halley. 
Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn for the year 1700, 
in 28» 3 44“ of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in 290 
14 41”.—The aphelion of Jupiter in 8? 10' 40“ of 
Libra: De la Hire in 10% 17” 14”. —The aphelion of 
Mars in o 51“ 29“ of Virgo: De la Hire in o 
35 25 — The aphelion of the Earth in 89 25“ 30” of 
Cancer.—The aphelion of Venus in 30? 24“ 27“ of 
Aquarius: De la Hire in 6“ 56“ 10“. And the aphe- 
lion of Mercury in 155 44% 29“ of Sagittarius: De la 
Hire in 13 3“ 40“. 
The anuual motion, according to Kepler, of the aphelion 
of Saturn is 1” 10% of Jupiter 47, of Mars 1 7”, 
of Venus 1' 18”, and of Mercury 1' 45”. Accord- 
ing to De la Hire, that of Saturn is 1' 22“, of Jupiter 
1' 34”, of Mars 1' 7”, of Venus 1 26”, and of Mer- 


cury 1” 


$8 ; : 3 | 
APHERNOUSLYL, a ſpecies of pine growing wild on the 


Alps. The timber is large, and the planks made of it 
are of a finer grain, and more beautifully variegated 
than deal; and may therefore be applied to many ules. 
It grows in bleak and barren ground, and molt reſembles 
that which is called in England the Weymouth PiNE 
APHESIs, from epmui, { remit, in the Athenian Laws, 
was applied to the caſe of a perſon deeply indebted, who 
defired the people to remit part of the debt, on account 
of his dilability.to make payment. 
Voetius has a diſſertation expreſs on the words apheſis 
and pare/is, and their difference. 


APHETERIA, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of en- 


gines uſed in the beſieging of towns. 

Suidas does not mention their particular form or ſtruc- 
ture. Aquinus takes them to have been of the projec- 
tile kind. 

APHILANTHROPY, ſrom a, es, fr end, and aba reg, 
man, among Phyſicians, denotes the ſtate or diforder, 
wheiein a perſon has an unnatural difreliſh for mirth 
and ſociety, and indulges ſolitude and melancholy. 

APHIOCENM, a compoſition made principally of the buds 
of hemp before they flower. It is much in ufe among 
the Arabs, and has the intoxicating quality of 0p1UM. 

APFHIS, in the hiſtory ot intects, the name of a genus of 
animals, otherwiſe called pediculus arboreus, and in En- 
liſh the trec-louſe. Ihe aphis belongs to the hemiptera 
inſecta of Linnæus. 

The trunk of the apbis is reflex; the body terminates in 
two horns behind; the wings are four, and erect, or 
altogether wanting; and the legs are formed for walk- 
ing, not leaping. 
Ot this genus there are a great many ſpecies, denomi- 
nated from the trees or buthes on which they are found. 
According to Dr. Richardſon's obfervations, the aphide; 
are at one time of the year viviparous, and at another 
unde ovipatous. Lhole of the roſe-tree came immedi- 
ately under his notice; and of ten generations of them, 
which he oblerved regularly to ſucceed each other in the 
cuuric of une ſpiing, fummer, and autumn, the firſt 
yroceeds {rom eggs laid during the preceding autumn 
the cight following are all produced viviparous, and 
conſills entirely of temales, as docs likewiſe the firſt. In 
the teuth generation, which uſually comes forth before 
the middle of September, a few male inſeCts appear. 
Theſe arrive at their full growth in about three weeks, 
and have an intercourle with the females, who. ſoon af- 
terwards lay thoſe eggs which are hatched in the ſpring. 
Phil. Trauf. vol. Ixi. N“ 22. 


AbHLAS TUM, from « and @az5o;, /rangible, in the 4 | 


cient Navigation, @ wooden inſtrument, ſhaped like a 
plume uf ſeathers, faſtened on the goole's or ſwan's neck 


uſcd by the ancient Greeks in the hcads of their ſhips. | 


| 
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The aphlaſium had much the ſame office and effect in a 
ſhip that the creſt had on a helmet. It ſeems alſo to 
have had this farther uſe, viz. by the waving of a party. 
coloured ribband faſtened, to it, to indicate from what 
quarter the wind blew. in Fees s 
The aphlaſtum was the proper ornament of the head, az 
the acro/tolium was of the ſtern, 
The Greek aphlo/ium' anſwered to, and was probably 
the origin of the Latin aply/tere. . 
APHONIA, in Medicine, the ſtate of a perſon who is de- 
prived of voice. | 
The word is compounded of the privative à, and ann, 
voice ʒ qe d, a loſs of ſpeech or voice. 
Hippocrates, lib, de Rat. Vict. in Morb. acut. ſays, « a 
„ {top' put to the circulation of the blood and fpirits, 
© cauſes a ſudden loſs of voice.“ Here Galen obſerves, 
that by this one ſymptom aphonia are denoted the epi- 
lepſy, appolexy, and cardiacal /yncope, He adds, that an 
aphonia in ſick perſons is ſometimes cauſed by a diſorder 
affecting the organs of voice or reſpitation, with a reſo- 
lution, or by ſome other depravation of the-faculty. An 
aphonia ſometimes proceeds from a diſorder of the brain, 
a refrigeration of the natural heat, and total ceſſation of 
the loco-motive powers; when the organs of voice are in 
| ſuch a ſtate of reſolution that the patient can neither 
cry, groan, nor utter any ſound, It is more accurate, 
therefore, to render x@wyog, deprived of viite (wore defec- 
tus ac privatus), rather than dumb (mutns) : fince Hip- 
pecrates,, mee: Eagwy, and Ariſtotle, lib. iv. Hiſt, Anim. 
attribute voice to the dumb. Foeſius. 
Among other cauſes which contribute to an aphonia are 
the wanton abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, and frequent ſur- 
feitss The prognoſtics vary, according to the reſpeQtive 


cauſes from which they proceed. That ſpecies which 


owes its origin to worms, hyſteric diſorders, or a dif- 
ferent eruption of the men/es, is eaſily cured ; whereas, 
that kind of it which proceeds from a palſy of the tongue, 
either entirely fruſtrates the uſe of all means, or being 
cured, eaſily returns, and proves the direful harbinger 
of a more terrible diſorder of the brain. 

The method of cure muſt be varied according to the 
— ſpecies or cauſes of the diſorder. 

enjotius has a diſſertation expreſs de Aphenia. 

APHORISM, a maxim, general rule, or principle of a 
ſcience; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great 
deal of matter in a few words, 

The word comes from apo, I. ſeparate, q. d. a choice 
or ſelect ſentence. . 

The term is chiefly uſed in Medicine and Law. We ſay, 
the aphariſms of; Hippocrates, of Sanctorius, of Bocr- 
haave, &c. aphoriſms of the civil law, &c. 

APHORISM is uſed in Eccleſiaſtical Writers for the lefler ex- 
communication, by which the delinquent was cut off 
from the benefit of the ſacrament and the prayers of the 
faithful; but allowed to bear a part in the reſt of the 
ſervice. 

Ar hots is alſo uſed for a kind of figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby ſomething that bas been ſaid is limited or cor- 
rected. This is otherwiſe called dior:/mus, 


APHORISTIC, ſomething relating to, or partaking of the 


nature of - aphoriſm:s, 
The apbor i/tic method ſtands contradiſtinguifhed from the 
ſy/tematic, or methodical, as alſo from the dirxedic, or 
diſcurſive way. 
T he. apboriſtic method has great advantages, as contain- 
ing much matter in a ſmall compaſs; ſentiments are 
here almoſt as numerous as expreſſions; and doctrines 
may be counted by phraſes. Every thing is clefe and 
pertinent, no room for uſeleſs diſcuſſions; or for lan- 
guiſhing conneQtions, and tranſitions ; there is hardly a 
word to' be loſt. 

APHRACTI, from a and geaxJog, incloſed, in the Ancient 


Mlivtary Art, denotes open veſſels, without decks or 


hatches, furniſhed only at head and ſtern withcroſs planks, 
whereon the men ſtood to fight. | 

The aphradti, or open veſſels, ſtood contradiitinguiſhed 
from cataphradti, or covered ones. 

APHRODISIA, in Antiquity, feſtivals in honour of the 
goddeſs AgegodiTn, or Venus, There are ſeveral of 
theſe aphrodiſia obſerved in divers parts of Greece; the 
moſt remarkable was that at Cyprus, firſt inſtituted by 
Cinyras, out of whoſe family certain prieſts of Venus 
were elected, and for that reaſon named KwugaJzi. At 
this ſolemnity ſeveral myſterious rites were practiſed : all 
who were initiated to them offered a piece of money to 
Venus as a harlot, and received as a token of the god- 
deſo's favour a meaſure of ſalt, and a gag; the former, 
becauſe falt is a concretion of ſea-water, to which Venus 
was thought to owe her birth; the latter, becauſe ſhe 
was the goddeſs of wantonneſs. | 

APRHRODISIA, of APHRODISIASMUS, in Medicine, denotes 
the uſe of venery, or the act of copulation between male 
and female, 


APHRODISIA 
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A P H 
ArnRoprsfA is. alſo uſed for the age of venery, more fre- 


quently denominated puberty. | 
APHRODISIACS, in Pharmary, denote medicines proper 


to increaſe the ſeed, and promote luſt, or an inclination |. 


to venery. | 

In which ſenſe aphradiſiacs ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
antaphrodiſiacs. s. ; 

Some authors give the appellation aphrodiſiaca to the 
EPILEPSY. | 

APHRODISIACE, in the writings of the ancients, a name 
given to a en ſuppoſed, according to the idle tradi- 
tions of thoſe times, to have a power of procuring love 
to the perſon who wore it about him; all the deſcription 
we have of it is, thas it was of a pale fleſh-colour ; but 
the ſtone, as well as its virtues, are wholly unknown to 
the world at preſent. 

APHRODISIUS, in Chronology, denotes the eleventh 
month in the Bithynian year, commencing on the 25th 
of July in our's., | 

APHRODITA, in the Hiftory of Inſes, a genus of ſea- 
inſets about two inches in length and one in breadth, of 
an oval figure, and aculeated; it has alſo a perforation 
in the middle of the back, and is called in Engliſh the 
ſea-mouſe, It is one of the gymnarthrodia, or inſets with 
naked bodies, and may be met with in great abundance 
on the Kentiſh coalts among rocks. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of it. It belongs to the order of mollyſca, in the 
Linnzan arrangement of worms. | 
Columna calls it pudendum regale; Bartholine, vermis au- 
reus; others, eruca marina ęr iſco-ſuſca; and ſome mus 
marinus, or the ſea-mauſe. | 


APHRODITARIUM, in the Ancient Pharmacy, denotes a | 


A P I 


theſe white ſpecks are inflammatory exudations, and not 
ulcers, which appears probable; from their dropplug off 
in ſucceſſion to each other. | 8 
hen they happen in grow perſons, they are owing to 
thin, ſerous, and ſharp humours, turned Rom the ſeve. 
ral parts of the body to the mouth. 
External cauſes alſo ſrequently concur to the production 
of aphtbhæ; and eſpecially a neglect of keeping the tongue 
and fauces clean; the pernicious. and prepoſterous me- 
thod of curing fevers and other inflammatory. diſeaſes, 
by hot medicines; and expoſing the bodies of children, 
when over-heated, to a cold air, which, by checking 
perſpiration, has an almoſt unavoidable tendency to ac- 
cumulate arid hoard up ſaline and ſulphureous ſordes in 
the, maſs cf humours. Nor ought we on this occaſion to 
exclude other cauſes, which have an immediate and di- 
rect influence on the lax compages of the /auces; ſuch 
as crumbs of bread or ſugat wrapt up in a piece of linen 
cloth in form of a tent, as alſo a piece of bread dipped 
in ale, and given to children td be ſucked. 
A lineament of mel roſatum and oil of vitriol is eſteemed 
a good remedy for the aphthe: plantane-water is alſo in uſe 
on the ſame occaſion, Dr. Cativance recommends the 
oleum ricint as a purge in this diſorder, for infants, and the 
ipecacuanha in the interval of purging, as a perſpitative. 


APHTHARTODOCET-Z, a ſect, ſwotn enemies to the 


council of Chalcedon, i 

The word is derived from apbaglog, incorruptible, and 
Goxtw, I imagine; and was given them, becauſe they 
imagined the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible and 
impaſſible, and not capable of death. 

They aroſe among the Eutychians; and made their firſt 


kind of dry medicine, compounded of frankincenſe, the | N in the year 535. 
A 


ſcales of copper, ceruſs, ſtarch, and pomegranates, mixed 
in equal quantities, 


The name is alſo given to a kind of c//yrium, mentioned | 
by Galen. | 
APLHRODITE, in Mythology, a name of Venus, derived 

from aPpog, froth, becauſe, according to the poets, Venus 
is ſuppoled to be produced from the froth or foam of the ſea. 
APHRODITES, in Natural Hift;ry, a name given by ſome 
authors to the fineft ſpecies of amethyſt. See GEMMA 
Veneris. | 
APHROGALA, from ages, froth, and yaaa, milk, in the 
Ancient Phyſie, denotes a kind of whipt cream, or milk 
agitated till it be cpnverted wholly into froth. 
The aphrogala is direcled by Galen as proper againſt hot 
diforders of the ſtomach. | | 
APHROLITRUM, in the Ancient Phy/ic, denotes the ſpume, 
or froth of litrum. 
In which ſenſe, aphrolitrum ſeems to amount to the ſame 
with aphronitrum. Hoffman affirms, that the nitron and 
litron only differ in dialect. It appears, however, there 
was a great difference between the two medicines, aphro- 
litrum reſembling meal, or farina, and being of a kind 
of intermediate virtue between aphronitrum and ſalt. 
APHRONITRE, a kind of nitte, mentioned by. the an- 
cients ; ſuppoſed to be the ſpume, or the lighteſt and 
ſubtileſt part thereof, emerging to the top. 
The word is compounded of ago, froth, and wigov, nitre. 
Some modern naturaliſts rather take the ancient aphronitre 
to have been a native ſalt- petre, gathering like an effloreſ- 
cence on old walls, &c. now called /alt-petre of the rock. 
Greek authors exprefied two different ſubſtances by the 
word aphronitrum ; the one only a particular appearance 
of the NATRUM, or native nitre of thoſe ages; and the 
other a fictitious ſubitance, the froth or ſpume of the 
veſſels in which they boiled or purified their nitre. The 
earlieſt authors, however, diſtinguthed theſe. two, call- 
ing the faQtitious ſubſtance hre, nitron, and the native 
aphronitron; and Galen plainly tells us, that theſe were 
two different ſubſtances. 
APHROSELENOS, among Ancient Naturaliſts, a denomi- 
nation given to the SELENTTES, of lapis ſpecular is. 
APHTHA, in Medicine, little ulcers or pimples riſing in 
the mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the 
tongue; attended with inflammation, and a difficulty of 
Wege, The word ſcems derived from pb, I cer- 
rupt, or from ara, [ kindle, 
Hippocrates applies the word to ulcers in the pudenda: of 
women, alſo to thoſe in che «/pera arteria ; and Galen 
peaks of the tellicles 4s ſubject to the ſame diſeaſe. 
ucking children arg particularly ſubje& to aphthe, when 
Either the nurſe's milk is corrupted, or the child's ſtomach 
becomes unſit for digellion ; for, in theſe caſes, the ſharp 
acrimonious parts of the milk rifing up, eaſily exulcerate 
Hoſe tender and delicate parts, 
here are ſome appthe white, others red, others livid ; 
and blackiſh : the white aud red forts are the leaſt dan- 
gerous, and the moſt eaſily cured; the livid and black 
often prove mortal. The black TwRugsa very rarely 
occurs; but when it does, it is always a putrid ſymp- 
tom, and not an original diſcaſe. Dr. Hunter thinks 
3 


UA cobites, in Ichthyology ,the name of a ſmall fiſh com- 
mon in the Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, and 
called by us the ſea-loach. It never exceeds three or four 
inches in length, its body is round, and flatted a little on 


the back ; its colour is white variegated with black ſpots. 
Rondeletius. | 


PHYLLANTHES, in Botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, of the hexandria monogynia claſs, the characters 
of which are theſe: the flower is of the liliaceous kind, 
and is compoſed of ſix petals, which ariſe from the cen- 
tre of a ſquamoſe, and in ſome degree tubular cup; the 
piſtil atiſes alſo from the cup, and finally becomes a tri- 
gonal turbinated fruit, which when ripe burſts into three 
parts or cells, which contain round ſeeds. 

There is only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is 


the Montpelier aphyllanthes, called by ſome the blue 
Montpelier pink. 


APHYLLION, in Botany, See Broom RAE. 
APIARIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by authors 


to a fly found only in autumn, and frequently met with 
on parſley ; it is a two-winged fly, of a deep and ſhining 
black, and gathers wax on its legs in the manner of the 
bee. It is a ſpecies of the ATTELABUs. 


APIARY, bee-houſe; a place where bees are kept; and fur- 


niſhed with all the apparatus neceſfary for that purpoſe. 
The word comes from api, a bee. 

The apiary ſhould be ſcreened from high winds on every 
fide, either naturally or artificially ; and well defended 
from poultry, &c. whoſe dung is offenſive to bees. 
Columella gives ſeveral directions reſpecting the ſitu- 
ation of an apiary. He recommends a ſouth aſpect, and 
a proper medium between extreme heat and extreme, 
cold: he prefers a low ſituation to an eminence, that the 
loaded bees may more eaſily. deſcend to their habitation. 
The apiary ſhould likewiſe be near the dwelling-houſe, 
that the bees may be more conveniently watched ; and 
they ſhould be provided with water, if they are not ſit u- 
ated near a running ſtream ;z and the garden, in which the 
apiary ſtands, ſhould be well furniſhed with ſuch plants 
as afford a proper ſupply of food, Of theſe he ſpecifies 
thyme, the oak, the pine, the ſweet-ſmeling cedar, and 
all fruit-trees. Furze, broom, muſtard, - clover, heath, 
buck wheat, &c. are excellent for this purpoſe. 

Celſus adviſed that bees ſhould. be removed; as occaſion 
required, to places abounding with autumnal flowers : 
and this method was praCtiſed by conveying the bees 
from Achaia to Attica, from Fubcea and the Cyclad 
iflands to Scytus, and alſo in Sicily, where they were 
brought to Hybla from other parts of the iſland. The 
ancient inhabitants of Lower Egypt, likewiſe, obſerving 


that plants bloſſomed, and fruits ripened; about fix 


weeks ſooner in Upper Egypt than with them, availed 
themſelves of this circumſtance, and removed their bees 
thither, that they might reap the benefit of the more 
forward vegetation : and the ſame practice is continued 
in that countty to the preſent day. About the end of 
ORober, hives of bees are embarked upon the Nile, and 
conveyed into Upper Egypt, where they arrive juſt as 
the inundation ſubſides, and the flowers begin to bud. 


When they have remained for ſome time at their fartheft 
f | tation 
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down ; and thus they are ſucceſſively removed, as the 
vegetation advances, from one ſtation to another, col- 
lefting, as they journey, the rich produce of the banks 

of the Nile, and return home about the beginning of 
February. 'This method of tranſporting bees from place 
to place, for the convenience of paſture, is practiſed in 
France, and might be adopted with great advantage 
this kingdom. See BRE and Hive. ee 

APIASTELLUM, in Botany, the name of two different 
ſpecies of plants with different authors; Dodonæus ex- 
preſſing by it the common baum, and Apulcius the black 
bryony. 

APIASTER, in Zoolegy, a name given by ſome authors to 
the bee-eater, called by the generality of authors MEROP5s. 

APIASTRUM, in Botery, a name given by the ancients 
to two different plants, of ſuch contrary form and quali- 
ries, that it is unlucky they ſhould have given occaſion 
of confounding them together, as miſtakes about them 
might be of fatal conſequence, The one of theſe plants 
was the poiſonous water-CRow FOOT; which they called 
apigſtrum, becauſe of its having leaves that ſomewhat re- 
ſembled ſmallage. The other apia/{rum is the common 

rden baum, ſo called by theſe writers, from their having 
obſerved that the bees were very fond of it. Beſides this, 
they have in ſome places called the $ELINUM by this 
name, from its reſembling parſley, which they alſo called 
apium; and ſome of them have extended the name even 
to the animal world, and given it to a ſort of bird that feeds 
on bees. 

APICES, /ummits, in Botany, little knobs growing on the 
tops of the famina or chives in the middle of flowers. 
The word is the nominative plural of apex, the top or ſum- 
mit of any thing. f 
They are commonly of a roundiſh figure. — By the mi- 
eroſcope they have been diſcovered to be, as it were, a 
fort of capſule ſeminales, or ſeed-veſſels, containing in 
them ſmall globular, and often oval particles of various 
colours, and exquilitely formed; called the FARINA 
fecundans. : 
Theſe particles are a kind of male ſperm, which, falling 
down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the ſeed. 
Sec Generation of PLANTS. | 

APICULUM, in Antiquity, a kindof thread orfillet which the 
flamens wore, in the heat of ſummer, in lieu of the APEX. 
Feſtus ſpeaks of the apiculum, as a cover for the apex ; but 
the paſſage ſeems to be corrupt. 

APINEL, the name of a gentleman given to an American 
root, called by the natives Yabacany. See Hiſt. de Acad. 
Roy. an. 1724. Hiſt. 19. 

APIOS, in Botany, a name given by many authors to thoſe 
ſpecies of the TITHYMAL, or ſpurge, which have tube- 
roſe or knobby roots. 

Ap10s is alſo the name given by Boerhaave to ſome of the 
leguminous plants, compriſed by Linnzus under the 
name GLYCINE, 

APIS, muſca, the bee, or fly, in Aftronomy, a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation, containing the following ſtars: 


Situation of the Stars, 2 Longit. Latitude. F 
= - 
; G v.40 

In the head, m | 16 20 41 | 55 11 10] 4 

Io the right wivg, 16 36 29 | 56 29 5004 

In the left ditto, 32-23-16 6 43 $7 | £ 

In the tail, | | 20 14 18 | 58 47 43 5 


Aris, or Ap Es, in Zoology, a genus of for wind inſects 
with wings entirely membranaceous, and their tails fur- 
niſhed with a ſting ; comprehending the BEE, HORNET, 
WASP, aud HUMBLE-BEE, 
This genus is ranged under the hymeneptera of Linnæus, 
and includes a great variety of ſpecies. | 

Aris, in Mythology, a divinity worſhiped by the ancient 
Egyptians at Memphis. It was an ox, having certain 
exterior marks; in which animal the ſoul of the great 
Oſiris was ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. This animal had the 
prieferenee to all gthers, as being the ſymbol of agricul- 
ture, the improvement of which that priace had ſo much 
at heart. 
The Egyptians conſulted him as an oracle. If he accepted 
what was preſented bim to eat, it was a good preſage; 
his refufal was a bad omen. Dr. Bryant apprehended that 
the name of apis was an Egyptian term for a father; that 
it reſerred to the patriarch Noah; and that the creſcent 
which was uſually marked on the fide of the animal, 
was a repreſentation of the ark. Ancient Myth. vol. ii. 

420. 
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kinds are aſtringents, have a grateful ſourheſs, ate good 
for the ſtomach, and reſtrain inward fluxes, Dioſcorides 
lib. v. cap. 32. | 


APIUM, rPARSLEY, in Botany, a genus of the pentandF}g 


digynia claſs. The characters are, that it is a plant with 
an umbelliferous flower; each flower has five ſtamina, 
Under the flower is ſituated the germen, which aftet- 
wards becomes an oval channelled fruit, dividing into 
two parts, having two oval ſeeds chanelled on one fide, 
and plain on the other. 

There are ſeven ſpecies; 1, Common parſley. 2. Curled 
parſley. 3. Large-rooted parſley. 4. Smallage, or water 
parſley. 5. Upright celery. 6. Celerias, or turnep-rooted 
celery. 7. Greatej! Portugal parſley, with a leaf having three 
lobes and a yellowiſh flower. Bee CELERY, PARSLEY, &c, 
ApiumM antarficum. See CELERY, wild. © 
ArtuM Macedonicum. See BuBON. 

APluUM aniſum diffum. See ANISE. 


APIVORUS Bu To, in Ornithology, the name by which au- 


thors call the bird known in England by the name of the 
honey-BUZZARD. It is ſomewhat larger than the com- 
mon buzzard ; its beak is black, very much hooked, and 
protuberant in the middle, and covered to the noſtrils 
with a black wrinkled ſkin ; its mouth opens very wide, 
and is yellow within. It builds its neſt with ſticks cov- 
vered with wool, and ſometimes uſes the deſerted neſt of 
a kite to Jay and breed its young in, which it feeds prin- 
cipally with the nymphs, or maggot worms of bees and 
. waſps; and it is common to find pieces of honey-combs 
in the neſts. It feeds on newts, frogs, and other ſmall 
animals, and is remarkable for running very ſwiftly on 
the ground : the female is larger than the male, as in moſt 
other birds of prey. Ray. 
APLUDA, in 
claſs of plants. 
The calyx is a common bivalve glume, with a female floſ- 
culus, and male peduncles. | 
APLUSTRE, or AMPLUSTRE, in the Ancient Naval Ar.* 
chitecture, a carved tablet, ſomewhat after the manner of 
a ſhield, fixed by way of decoration to the extremity of a 
ſhip's head. 
The reſtra or beaks of ſhips were ſometimes alſo called 
apluſtria. 
But ſome think that the ap/u/ire anſwered to what we call 
the flag, or enſign. 
APNOE, from « and rw, I breathe, in Medicine, denotes 
a want of breath, or loſs of reſpiration. 
In this ſenſe is the word uſed among the ancients, not as 
importing a total 2 of breath, which would only 
be another name for death; but to denote the reſpiration 
very ſmall, and flow, ſo as to ſeem quite gone, as is the 
caſe in ſuffocations of the uterus, apolexies, ſyncopes, 
lethargies, &c. 
APOBAMINA, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a liquor 
wherein pieces of gold, or chains, 3 red hot, have 
been extinguiſhed, in order to fortify the ſpirits and prin- 
cipal members, 
APOBATERION, from areas, I depart, among the 
Ancients, a farewell ſpeech, or poem, made by a perſon on 
his departure out of his own country, or ſome other place 
where he had been kindly received and entertained. 
Such is that of AZneas to Helenus and Andromache, Zn 
lib. jii.— The apobater;on ſtands oppoſed to the EP1sa- 
TERION» 

AbOBAT HRA, in Antiquity, a kind of little bridges, or 
ſtairs joining the land to ſhips, or one ſhip to another. 
APOBEE, in Botany, a name given by the natives of Gui- 

nea to a ſpecies of corn-marygold, called by Petiver 
CHRYSANTHEMUM acaulon Guineenſe foliis longis anguſtis, 
from its having long and narrow leaves, and no ſtalk to 
ſupport the flower. The people of the place uſe this in 
the imall- pox, and other eruptive fevers, boiled in water, 
and the liquor drank warm. Phil. Tranſ. N®2 za. 
APOBOMIOT, from amo, below, and goes, altar, in An- 
tiguity, ſacrifices offered on the bare earth, without altars. 
APOCALYPSE, Revelation: the name of the laſt book in 
the canon of Scripture. 
The word is formed of amToxaaunſu, I reveal. 
The Apocalypſe contains diſcoveries or revelations made to 
the apoſtle St. John, in the iſle of Patmos, during his 
baniſhment there, under the perſecution of Domitian. 
This of all the books of the New Teſtament, is that about 
which the ancient fathers, and the practice of the church, 
were the moſt, and the longeſt, divided. — When it was 
firſt univerſally received as canonical, it is not eaſy to 
decide. St. Jerom relates, that the Greek church doubt- 
ed of its authenticity, even in his days; St. Baſil and 


otany, a genus of the polygamia monoecia 


APITES, Aerrts Vino, from ani, the pear-tree, perry, 
wine of pears. Ir is thus prepared by ſome: 
Cut and pound che pears, and having preſſed out the 
juice, to every twelve pints thereof add one pint of ho- 
ne, and let it ſerment.— After the ſame manner are 


Gregory Nazianzen abſolutely reject it; and the council 
of Laodicea never mention it in their canon of the ſa- 
cred writings. 

Some attribute it to Cerinthus; and others, to another 
John, difciple of St. John. Dionyſius Alexandrinus 
cenſutes it as written in bad Greek, though he allows 


picpared wines of carcbs, med/ars, and Jer vices, All theſe | 
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even where he does not underſtand it. | ; 
On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Irenzus, Theophilus An- 
tiochenus, Melito, Apollonivs, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Tertullian, make no doubt of its being canonjcal. 
The third council of Carthage, held in 397» placed it in 
the canon of the New 4 row and the chutches both 
of the Eaſt and Weſt have acknowledged it ever fince,, 
The Alogians are repreſented, by ecclefiaſtical writers, 
as great declaimers againſt the pocal pſe, many of the 
flights whereof they turned into ridicule; particularly 
the viſions of the ſeven trumpets, the four angles bound 
on the river Euphrates, &c. St, Epiphanius defends it 
againlt ther : the book, he Sbſerves, is not a mere hiſ- 
tory, but a prophecy : ſo that it is no wonder the author 
ſhould expreſs _— after the manner of the prophets, 
whoſe ſtyle is uſvally figurative. 1 
Of all 2 objeQions againſt the authority of this bock, 
that ſeems the beſt grounded which is drawn from thoſe 
words in chap. ii. ver. 18. IT rite to the angel of the church 
of Thyatira : there was nat, ſay they, any Chriſtian 
church at Thyatira at that time. St. Epiphanius, who 
grants them this point, is forced to have recourſe to, the 
rophetic ſpitit : as if St. John had föreſeen there would 
be a church there in courſe of time. RS 
Some late authors have made a . amendant to Sc. 
Eniphanius's anſwer : it is probable, in the time of that 
father, the catalogue of the biſhops, with other acts, 


which fhew that there had been a church eſtabliſhed | 


there from the time of the apoſtles, might not be known. 
Grotius adds, that though there was not, indeed, any 
church of Gentile converts at Thyatira when St. John 
wrote; yet there was one of Jews, as there had been 
another dt Theſſalonica b#Fdre St. Paul preached there. 
Several orthodox writers have reſected the Apocalypſe, as 
a book which countenanced the reveries of Cermthus, 
touching the carnal reign of Chriſt on earth. | | 
Though Dionyſius Alexandrinus (ap. Eufeb, Hiſt, Eccl. vii. 
25.) allowed the Apocalypſe for an inſpired writing; yet he 
k it for the work of another John, different from St. 
John the Evangeliſt; which he endeavours to make ap- 
pear from the diverſity of ſtyle. But we all know how 
precarions the arguments are which are drawn from the 
mere conſideration of ſtyle. It is true, in molt of the 
ancient Greek copies, both printed and manufcript, we 
find the name Fohn the Divine; but they who put this 
title, meant no more thereby than to denote the apoſtle 
St. John, whom the Greek fathers call the Divine, by way 
of eminence, to diſtinguiſh him from the other Evangeliſts. 
There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed under the 
title of Apecalypſes. Sozomen mentions a book uſed in 
the churches of Paleſtine, called the Apocalypſe, or Re- 
velation of St. Peter. He alſo mentions an Apocalypſe of 
St. Paul; which the Cophtæ retain to this day. Eu- 
ſebius alſo ſpeaks of both theſe Apocalyp/cs. St. Epipha- 
nius mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam; Nicephorus, an 
Apocalypſe of Eſdras; Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apoca- 
lypſe ot Moſes, another of St. Thomas, and another of 
St. Stephen; St. Jerom, an Apocalypſe of Elias. 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention of the 
Apocalypſes or revelations of Zoroaſler, Zoſtrian, Nico- 
theus, Allogenes, &c. 
APOCARITES, from a,, I cut off, in Eccle/iaflical 
Hiftary; denote thoſe who aſſerted that the human ſoul is 
part of, or derived from, the ſubſtance of God. 
The Apocarite are ranked as a branch of the Manicheans. 
APOCARPASUM, in Natura! Hi/ttry, a name given by 
the ancient Greeks to a poiſonous drug, called alſo 
lometimes ſimply car paſum; it was the exudation of a 
free growing in the couritry of the Abyſſines, and was 
fo like the fineſt myrrh, tht it was often mixed with 
it, aud many lives were loſt by adminiſtering it as myrrh. 


is to contain a myſtic ſenſe, which he ſays, he admires, 
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az,, a denomination ſcemetimes given to what we 
otherwiſe call ſimply CATHARTICS. | "oF 

APOCHA, ſrom a and ex, 1 have, in Civil Law, de- 
notes an acquittance, or reccipt given by the creditor to 
his debtor for money paid: in which ſenſe, the word 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from antapocha, which is given 
by the debtor to the creditor. Reuſner and Zieglerus 
have diſſertations d- a. 

APORTALISMA 


* 


| from ao and xvnle, lextrat? the Juice, 
in Pharmacy, denotes an inſpiſſated vegetable juice; an- 
1 7 to what is called in the ſhops a ROB. 
APOCOPE, a figure in Grammar, wherein part of the end 
of a word is cut off; as in die for dice, N for face, 10 
for nihil, Þyp for hypa for hypechindriacal. | 
The word is compounded of the prepoſition av, and the 
verb X9FTW, Fees | 
A like retrenchment a 
1 4 IF BE 
When the &pocopaticn is marked with a ſuperior comma 
(called an apo/trophus), the word is ſaid to be aper 
hated : as thro for through. | 
APOCRISIARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer appointed to 
carry or deliver, the meſlages, orders, and anſwers, of a 
rince or emperor. | 
e word is formed from amoxprou, re/ponſum, anſwer 
Hence he is uſually called re/ponſalis, q. d. anſwerer. 
The apocrifiarius afterwards became the emperor's chan- 
potter, and kept the ſeal. In the barbarous Latin we 
ometimes meet with aſecrata, ſecretary, ſor apocriſiary, 
Zoſimus defines apocriſßar ius, lecretary for foreign af - 
fairs; being the ſame with what Vopiſcvs, in the life of 
Aurelian, calls notarius ſecratorum. 
The title of apocrifiary became at length appropriated, as 
it were to the pope's deputy, or agent, who reſided at 
Conſtantinople to receive the pope's orders, and the em- 
peror's aorware. 3 : 
St. Gregory was apdcri/rary of pope Pelagius, at the time 
when he compoſed his morals on Job. The opocri/tary did 
the office of the modern xuxT10. Sometimes, however, 
he held the rank and quality of the pope's LeGaTr. 
The inſtitution of apa ſeems to haye been in the 
time of Con!tanitine, cr not long after, when, the em- 
perors being become Chtiſtians, foreign churches had 
more-occaſion to promote their ſuits at court than for- 
merly ; at leaſt we find the ollice eſtabliſhed by law in 
the time of Juſtinian. In one of the Novels, it is ordered, 
that as no biſhop was to be long abſent from his church 
without ſpecial command from the emperor, if any one 
had occaſion to negociate any eccleſiaſtical cauſe at court, 
he ſhould prefer his petition either by the apecr//carius of 
his church, appointed for ſuch purpoſe, or by the œco- 
nomus, or ſome of his clergy ſent expreſs. In imitation 
of the apocraſiari; of churches, almoſt every monaſtery 
had their apocri/tarius likewiſe, whoſe buſineſs was not 
to refide in the royal city, as the former did, but to act 
as proctors for their monaitery, or auy member of it, 
when they had occaſion to enter any appearance at law, 
before the biſhop, under whoſe juriſdiction they were. 
This appears from another of Juſlinian's Novels, which 
requires the Alcetics in ſuch caſes to anſwer by their 
ap3crifiarii or reſponſales. Du-Cange. Bingham. Orig. 
Ecclef. lib. iii. cab. 13. ſect. 6b. | - 
The hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of 
the Iconoclaſts, broke off the cuſtom of having a papal 
apocrifiary at Conſtantinople. EO 
APOCKISIS, awoxprors, literally denotes an anſwer. Under 
this denomination were anciently included, not only the 
reſcripts of the emperors to the petitions of parties, but 
all kinds of decrees and mandates _ 
We have ſeveral books extant under the title of Apocriſes, 
and ſomę inoppoſitionto theſe under the title of Autapecriſes. 
APOCRUSTICS, in Medicine, remedies endued with a 


t the begirning of a word is called 


The wood of the tree whic produced it was allo poi- } repelling and aſtringent power, whereby they prevent the 


lonous, though iti a leſs degree, and was called by the 
ſame writers apocarpaſum, as the wood of the balm of 
Gilead tree is 4 obalſamum. 9 ; 
APOCATASTASIS; froth aFotalifniut, I re/fore, denotes 
the entire reſtitutioi, or redintegration of a thing. 
In this ſenſe, we read of the apocata/tafis of the world, or 
of all things. | | 
ArocArAsTasts, among A/tronoincys, dendtes the period 
of a planet, or the time wherein it returns to the ſame 
point of the zodiac from which it ſet out. PT 
APOCATASTA818 is alfo uſed in Medicine, to denote the 
ſubliding, or ſinking of a thing. | 1 
In this ſenſe, we read of the apocataſta/is of urine, the 
aporataftaſis of tumors; and other difeafes. Pu 
APOCAT HARSIS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the ſame 
with cathar/is, or expurgation. | 5 
In this ſenſe we read of apdaithaſis of bile, a ſymptom 
mentioned by Thucydides in the plague of Athens. 
Quincy defines apocatharſis a pu 


wards, but without ſufficicat 20 9a $, Hence alſo ap;- 
Vorl. I. Ne 21. | 


ing upwards and down- 


„ 


too great aſflux of humours to a part diſeaſed. | 
The word is derived from amoxpsu, pulſe, pello, I drive., 
Apacruſlics are uſually cold and aſtringent, and conſiſt of 
lacge particles, wherein they differ from drawing medi- 
eines, which are hot, and conſiſt of more ſubtile parts. 
APOCRYPHAL, ſomething dubious ; or that comes from 
an uncertain author, on which much credit cannot be re- 
poſed. We ſay, an apocrypha! book, paſſage, hiſtocy, &c. 
meaning, ſuch as are of ſuſpected authority. 
Voſlius obſerves, that, with regard to the ſacted books, 
none are to be accounted apocryphal, except ſuch as have 
neither been admitted into the 9 nor the church, 
ſo as to be added to the canon, and read in public, 
For this reaſon, alſo, the books of Sibyls were ancientl 
called apocryphal, as being committed to the truſt of the 
decemviri alone; and for P. like reaſon the annals of the 
Egyptians and Tyrians were called-by the ſame name. 
efore the Septuagitit verſion, the books of the Old Teſ- 
tament were all apocrypha/ in this ſenſe. But in proceſs of 
time, the ſenſe of the word was changed, and thoſe books 
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alone were called 2pocrypha!, which were of doubtful or 
ſuſpected authority. 

In the original meaning of the word, all the writings | 
depoſited in the temple were called apocrypha/ : becauſe 
they were kept ſecret from the people. 

When the Jews publiſhed their ſacred books, they only 
gave the appellation of canonical and divine to ſuch as they 
thus made public; and ſuch as were (till retained in their 
archives they called ap»cryphal, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe they were not public; ſo that they might be 
really ſacred and divine, though not promulged as ſuch. 
Thus, in reſpect of the Bible, all books were called apo- 
cryphal, which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon of 
Scripture; and it is in this Tenſe that St. Epiphanius 1s to 
be underſtood, when he ſays, that the apocrypha! books 
are not put in the ark among the other inſpired writings. 
There has been a great 'diſpute between the Romaniſts 
and the Reformed, about the authority of thoſe books, 
now called by the latter, apocryphal; and by the former, 
Hentero-canonical z -as Judith, Tobit, Eſdras, Maccabees, 
gcc. the one having the opinions of many of the primitive 
fathers for their vouthers, and the others, the tradition 
of their church. 

The word is derived from aworpuareiv, td hide; becauſe 
the origin of ſuch books was unknown, or becauſe they 
contain ſome myſteries not fit to be known. 

M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read in 
Greek, even by the apollles themſelves ; which he infers 
from divers paſſages in their writings. He adds, that 
the church reccived them, with the other books of Scrip- 
ture, from the Helleniſt Jews; and that if the churches 
of Paleſtine never admitted them, it was not for their 
accounting them apocryphal in the ſenſe the word is now 
uſed, but becauſe they read none but what was written 
in Hebrew. | 

To this may be oppoſet! the authority of the greateſt part 
of writers in all ages, till the council of Trent ; which 
makes a preciſe diſtinction between the books now called 
apecryphal, and thoſe contained in the jewiſh canon. 
This council, ſeſſ. 4. declared fix of them to be canoni- 
cal, viz. Tobit, Judith, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, and the 
1ſt and 2d of Maccabees but joined Baruch with Jere- 
miab, which makes in all ſeven. 

The apc yphal books are alſo called ecanenical, and by 
ſome writers, zccleſfa/fica! books, becauſe though not 
held of divine authority, they were allowed to be read in 
churches, as containing many things tending to edilica- 
tion, and godly inſtruction; on which account they con- 


tinue ſtill in uſe in the church of England, though for- 


hidden in the other reſormed churches, 

Wolfius gives the literary hiſtory of the ap5cryphal books, 
their various editions, tranſlations, commentaries, &Cc. 
We mcet with numerous apzcryphal, or ſuppoſititious 
books, publiſhe:!! under the names of patriarchs, pro- 
phets, evangeliſts, apoſtles, primitive fathers, ſaints, mar- 
tyrs, &c. Apocrvpral propheſies, apocryphal goſpels, a po- 
cryphalepiſtles, apocryphalaQts, «pocryphalapocalypſes &c. 
The writing of books under ſpurious names, and ob- 
truding them for the works of inſpired authors, though 
once reputed laudable, and conſecrated under the name 
of pious fraud, was condemned very early by an apoſto- 
lical canon, in the inſtance of a prieſt, who was depoſed 
ſor forging the acts of Paul and Thecla. Bing. Orig. 
Eccleſ. lib. xvii. cap. 5. 

Fabricius has publiſhed the fragments and remains of the 
1pscryphal books both of the Old and New Teſtament. 
Fabric. Codex Pſeudepigraphus Veteris Teſtamenti Hamb. 
1722 & 1723. 8vo, 2 vol. Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Teſtamenti, 2 vol. Hamb. 1719, &c. 8vo. 

APOCYMA, from ans, and x, wave, in the Materia 
Medica of the Ancients, a name given by the Greek au- 
thots tb a ſort of cement, uſed to daub over the bottoms 
of their ſhips, to preſerve them from injuries by the wa- 

ter; they called this alſo by the name of ZOPISSA, and 
Avicenna and Serapion call it ketran, kitran, or alkitran. 
It was a mixture of bees-wex and pitch melted together, 
aud after it had been ſoaked ſome time in the ſea-water, 
it was ſuppoſed to have peculiar virtues, and was uſed in 
many ee 

APOCYNUM, in Botany. See DoGs-BANE. 

APODACRYTICA, from amy and agu, a tear, in Phar- 
macy, medicines proper to excite tears. ; 12 
Some alſo uſe the term apodacrytica, for remedies proper 
to ſuppreſs tears. 

APODECTA, from an0%xopai, 1 receive, in Antiquity, 

a denomination given to ten general receivers, appointed 
by the Athenians, . to receive the public revenues, taxes, 
debts, and the like. 
The apodectæ had alſo a power to decide controverſies 
ariſing in relation to money and taxes, all but thoſe of 
the moſt difficult nature and higheſt concern, which were 
reſerved to the courts of judicature. 

APODECTA/EL, in the Athenian goverriment, officers ap- 
pointed to ſec that the meaſures of corn were juſt. 


| AÞoDEs, is one of the four orders of fiſhes in the Linnzan 


APODOSIS, from aro, T apply, in Rhetoric, makes 


APO 


The opoderi were nearly related to the agoranomi. 
APODEMICA, ſrom amodnyuru, 1 travel, the doQtrine or 
ſcience of travelling, whether for knowledge or devo- 
tion's ſake. | 

Jo. Meraker has publiſhed an Apodemica. Ranzovius 1 
Methodus apodemica. 

APODES, in a general ſenſe from à and cus, denotes 
things without leet. Zoologiſts apply the name to a fa- 
bulous fort of birds laid to be ſound in ſome of the 
iſlands of the new world, which being entirely without 
feet, ſupport themſelves on the branches of trees by their 
pp bills. PO TO 

e Germans and Dutch have alſo their -podes 

birds ſomewhat like ſwallows, whoſe legs — 13 fo 


very ſmall, that they ſeem rather formed for creeping 
than running. 


diſtribution of animals, comprehending eight genera 
20 ſpecies. Their character is that — "ht — belly ans. 
APODICTICAL argument, or SYLLOGISM, ſignifies a 
clear convincing proof, or demonſtration, of a thing. 
The word is formed of awodeimyuui, I demonſirate. 
AyoDICTICAL method is uſed by tome writers, to denote 
the ſyſtematical or ſcientifical method of teaching or 
writing. | 
APODIORXIS, from awi%azw, 7 exclude, in Rhetoric, a 
figure whereby we either paſs over a thing lightly, or 
refer treating of it to ſome other time or place. 
This is alſo called by Latin writers, »je&tis, e. gr. Buid 
ego ſenatum defendam, judices ? Fquidem debeo, &c. Again, 
Did ego ſenatum hec loco defendam, judices ? Fiat id rec- 
tius, tum quum, c. 
AroD1oxis, in Logic, the rejection of ſuch things as do 
not 8 belong to the queſtion to be couſideted. 
APODIXI8S, rom aTedepvuu, in Rhetoric, denotes an 
evident proof, or demonſtration of a point. 
We have ſeveral books extant under the names of apy 
dia, and ſome by way of anſwer to theſe, under that of 
antapodixes. 
AyopixIs, in Widdle.ars Miiters, denotes a receipt for 
money paid. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with apecha. 


APODIX1S is allo ſometimes uſed for a ſpecimen or proof of 
a thing. 


the third part of a complete ex9 dium, being proper 
application, or reftriftion of the protaſis, CET Os 
The apode/rs is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
a, and ſtands oppoſed to protafis ; e. gr. prota/is, all 
branches of hiſtory are neceſſary for a ſtudent ; cataſceuc 
To that without theſe he can never make any conſiderable 
ligure; apodofts, but literary hiſtory is of a more ſpecial 
uſe, which recommends it, &c. 

AyoD031s is alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of ſimiles, ſor that part 
which makes the application of them. 

Aroposis is alſo uſed in a rhetorical period, for the con- 

. ſequent to a pretafis, or antecedent preceding. | 

APODOSIS is allo uſed fora return to ſomething antecedent, 
or that went before. 

This is otherwiſe called anti/trophe. 

Ne in Antiquity, a ſtripping- room, o. 
apartment at the entrance of herei 3 
2 TS baths, wherein perſon: 
This was otherwiſe denominated coriceum, gymnaſteriun:, 
and ſpsliarium. 

Some will have the apodyterium to have been the ſame 
with the coni/ferium ; but Voſhus ſhews they were two 
different places. 81 
The word is formed of awyury, to rndreſs. 

APOGEE, ApoG&um, in 4/trenomy, that point in the 
orbit of the ſun, or a planet, which is farthett diſtan: 
from the earth. | 
The word is formed of awe, Yum, and vn, earth. 
In the corrupt Latin, epogee lometimes ſigniſies a grotto, 
or ſubterraneous vault. 

The apogee is a point in the heavens at the extreme of the 
line of the apſides; in which the ſun, or a planet, is at 
the gicateſt diſtance that it can be at, from the earth, in 
its whole revolution. 

Ihe oppoſite point to this is called the FERIGEE. 
The ancient aſtronomers, regarding the earth as the 
centre of the ſyſtem, chiefly confidered the apogee aud 
perigee; the moderns, making the ſun the centre, change 
the apogee and perigee for APHELION and PERIHELION- 
See SYS TEM, 

The quantity of the motion of the ap2gee may be found 
by comparing two oblervations thereot made at a great 
diltance of time; converting the difftrence into minutes, 
and dividing it by the number of years elapſed between 
the two obſervations: the quotient gives the annual mo 
tion of the apogee. Thus, from an obſervation made by 
Hipparchus in the year before Chriſt 140, whereby the 


ſun's apoget was found 52 30 of u; and another 
made by Ricciolus, in the year of Chriſt 1646, wherein 
it 
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 ApoLtysts is alſo a denomination of a ſpecies of apoplexy, 


APO 


it was ſound 7 26“ of es; the annual motion of the 
apogee is found to "8 7 i 

APOGEE of the moon. See Mvoov. 

APoGER of the equant, is its fartheſt diſtance from the earth; 
or that point where the circumference of the EQUANT 
is interſected by the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt 
part of the diameter. 8 ? 

So the perigee of the equant is the oppoſite point, or the 
neareſt part of the diameter. | 

The mean apogee of the epicycle is a point where the 
epicycle is cut above, by a right line drawn from its 
centre to the centre of the equant, or the point of the 
epicycle molt remote from the earth. WET? 

APOGRAPH, a copy of tranſcript of ſome book or writing. 
The word is formed of «mo, ab, from, and yoapu; I write, 
In this ſenſe, apograph ſtands oppoſed to autograph; as a 
copy to an or! inals | | | 

APOGRAPH „in the Antient Law; was, when a perſon 
being ſued for money ſuppoſed due to the public, plead- 
ed that the charge was unjuſt, and withal produced all 
the money he was poſſeſſed of, and declared by what 
means it came to his hands. ; 
guidas adds, that it is ſometimes taken for an action againſt 

| ſuch as neither paid the fines laid upon them before the ninth 

| prytanea following their ſentence, not were able to give ſuf- 
ficient ſecuritytothecity. Potter Arch. Græc. lib. i. cap. 23. 

ArodRA HE, in the Roman Lato, denotes à catalogue, or 
inventory of goods. : 

APOLEPSIS, from ammiunu, I cave, in the Athenian 
Lav, an action of divorce z; brought when a woman had 
fled from her huſband. by 

AyOLEPS1s, from awokapucary, 1 retain, in the Ancient Phy- 
ic, denotes a retention of the urine, or any other matter 
which ought to be evacuated, | 

APOLEPS1s is allo underſtood bf an interception of the blood 
or ſpirits, or an extinction of the native heat of the veins. 


wherein the ſpeech, ſenſe, motion, &c, _—_— fail. 
This ſeems to coincide with what is otherwiſe called a 
CATALEPSIS. 

APOLIDES, from a and , city, in Antiquity, thoſe con- 
demned for life tothe public works, or exiled into ſome iſland, 
and thus diveſted of the privileges of Roman citizens. 

APQLLINARIANS, AevoLLixaRIsTs, called alſo by Epi- 
phanius Dimarite, ancient heretics, who denied the pro- 
per humanity of Chriſt, and maintained that the body 
which he aflumed was endowed with a ſenſitive, and 


APO 


The men, who were ſpectators at theſe games, wore 
garlands on their heads; the women performed theit 
devotions in the temples at the ſame time, and at Jaſt 
they carouſed together in the veſtibules of their houſes, 
the doors ſtanding open. 
The tradition reports, that, at the firſt celebration hereof, 
the people were ſuddenly invaded by the enemy, and 
obliged to take to their arms: upon which occaſion a 
cloud of darts and arrows falling upon their enemies, the 
Romans ſoon returned victors to their ſports. 
The Apollinarian games were only ſcenical; and at firſt 
only obſerved with ſinging, piping, and other ſorts of mu- 
ſic; but afterwards there were alſo introduced all kinds 
of -mountebank-tricks, dances, and the like, yet ſo as 
that they ſtill remained ſcenical, no chariot races, wreſt- 
lings, or the like laborious exerciſes of the body, being 
ever practiſed at them. Danet, and others, confound 
the /nd: Apollinares with the AcTIAC1,. 

APOLLINARES Jud; was alſo a general name given to all 
SCENICAL games, 
Theſe were alſo called /ud; /iberales, and ſcenici. 
They differed from the ludi theatralet, in that the former 
were celebrated with all forts of plays, farces, poems, re- 
citations, &c. the latter only by danciug and muſic. 
This kind of Apollinarians had their ſhare in almoſt all 
the ſolemn games. 


APOLLINARIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to henbane. | 

APOLLO, in Mythology, a pagan deity worſhipped by the 
Greeks and Romans. He was the God of light and 

. poetry ; and was regarded as the inventor and patron of 

the fine arts. He had a famous temple at Delphos, where 
his oracles were in great eſtimation. 
Apollo is principally diſtinguiſhed in ancient ſtatues by 
the beauty of his face, and the gracefulneſs of his figure. 
Accordingly Virgil calls him, the beautiful ; and 'Tibul- 
lus, the well-ſhaped god. An. iii. ver. 119. Tibullus, 
lib. ii. El. iii. ver. 11. 

APOLLO Belvidere, one in the firſt claſs of the ancient ſtatues. 
The excellence of this ſtatue conſiſts in the expreſſion of 
ſomething divine, whereas the reſt excel only in things 
that are common to men. This ſtatue may, perhaps ju 
ly enough, claim the preference, even in the ſuperior and 
diſtinguiſhed claſs of the beſt remains of all antiquity. 
There are about twenty ancient ſtatues, which the moderns 
have diſcovered, that are referred to the firſt claſs ; and 
conſidered each as the chief beauty in its kind. 


not a rational ſoul, but that the Divine Nature ſupplied | APOLLONIA, in Antiquity, featts ſacred to Apollo at 


the place of the intellectual principle in man. 


Egialea. 


This ſect derived its name from Apollinaris, biſhop of | APOLLONIAN -yper59/a and parabola. See HYrERBOL a; 


Laodicea, in the fourth century. 


&c. 


The Appollinarians have been charged with other opi- | APOLOGETIC, ArvoroGeTICar.,, ſomething ſaid or 


nions, ſuch as, the Millenurian and Sabellian, tlie pre- 
exiſtence of the body of Chriſt, and the paſſion of his 
Deity z but eccleſiaſtical writers are not agreed with re- 
ſpect to theſe and other particulars. Their doctrine was 
urſt condemned by a council of Alexandria, in the year 
362, and afterwards in a more formal manner by a 
council at Rome in 375 3 and by another council in 37g, 
which depoſed Apollinaris from his biſhoprick. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe cenſures, his doCtrine ſpread through moſt | 
of the churches of the Eaſt; and his tollowers were ſub- 
divided into various ſects. In 388, the emperor Theodoſius 
enactcd a law, forbidding them to hold aſſemblies, to have 
any ecclehaſties or biſhops, or to dwell in cities. The ri- 
gorous execution of this law, in concurrence with the de- 
crees of different councils, reduced them to a very ſmall | 
number, and their doctrine. hail no long duration. | 

APOLLINARIAN games, Apellinares ludi, in Antiquity, | 
games at Rome, celebrated yearly in honour of Apollo, 
on the fifth day of July, under the direction of the prætor, 
in the Circus maximus. | 
The occaſion was a kind of oracle delivered by the pro- 
phet Marcus, after the fatal battle at Cannz;: declaring 
that, to expel the enemy, and cure the people of aw infec- 
tious difeaſe, which then prevailed, ſacred games were to 
be annually performed in honour of Apollo, And that 
the prætor was to have the direction of them; and the-de- 
cemviri were to offer ſacrifices after the Grecianirite, | 
Ihe ſenate, ordered that chis oracle ſhquld be obſerved, 
becauſe another of the fame. Marcus, wherein he had 
foretold the overthrow of the Cannm, had been verified; 
for this reaſon they gave the prator twelve thouſand 
aſſes out of the public caſh to defray the ſolemnity. 
There were ſacrificed an ox to Apollo, as alſo two white | 
goats, and a cow to Latona ; all with their horns gilt. | 
Apollo had alſo a collection made for him, beſides what 
the people, who were ſpectators, gave voluntarily. The 
firſt prætor hy whoni. they were held was P. Cornelius 
Jylla. For ſome time they were moveable and indictive, 
but at length were fixed, wider P. Licinius Varus, to the 
bfth of July, and made perpetual. 
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written; by way of excuſe or apo/ogy for any action or 
perſon. 
The Apologetic of Tertullian is a work full of ſtrength and 
ſpirit. He there vindicates the Chriſtians ſrom all that 
had been objected tg them ; particularly from the abo- 
minable crimes ſaid to be perpetrated at their meetings, 
and their want of love and fidelity to their country. 'The 
ground of this laſt accuſation was, their refufing to take 
the accuſtomed oaths, and ſwear by the tutelary gods of 
the empire. Tertullian addreſſes his Apologetie to the ma- 
giſtrates of Rome; the emperor Severus beiug then abſent. 

APOLOGUE, AroLoGvs, a moral FABLE ; or a ſeigned 
relation intended to inform and amend the manners. 
Jul. Scaliger derives the name av ſov, inaſmuch as the 
apologue means ſomething more than what at firſt ſight 
it expreſſes. ich 
Such are the fables of ſop: whence, moral fables arc 
uſualy denominated Mſopic Fables. 
F. De Colonia makes it eſſential to the ap2/ogue, that it 
contain what paſſes among brutes; and diſtinguiſhes it 
from the parable by this, that the latter, though feigned, 
conſiſts of poſlible circumſtances, which the former does 
not, ſince beaſts cannot ſpeak. There is this farther dif- 

ſerence between them, that the latter is a ſimilitude drawn 
from natural, moral, or any other branches of knowledge; 

the former only from moral topics. 
Apologue, acording to ſome, differs from FABLE, as the 
former is uſed in ſpeeches and harangues, to perſuade; 
the latter in tragedies, comedies, and other pieces of 
poetry, to inſtruct” and correct the manners. Apologue 
alſo differs from æuus, as the latter is only calculated for 
the uſe of men, and carries a graver and weightier ad- 
monition; whereas 'apo/ogues are propoſed to children. 
We find many things in authors concerning the origin 
of apologues, the diſtinguiſhing characters of apologues, 
the iſe and advantages of the way of teaching by apc- 
logues. See Bayle, Pier. Crit. in voe. & Shafteſb, Cha- 
ract. tom. iii. | 

APOLOGY, AeoLoGia, defence; a diſcourſe or writing 
in vindication of a perſon. 


The 
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a he. principal ancient apologics in favour of the Chriſtians 


we 
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The word is formed of amooſeuv, to refute. 

act; thoſe of Quadratus, written about the - 124, and 
addrefled to the emperor Adrian ; of Ariſtides, written 
ſoon after the former; two of Juſtin Martyr, one of 
which was written in the year 150, and addreſſed to An- 
tonine, and the other in 166, addreſſed to the Roman ſe- 
nate ; one of Athenagoras, in 166, to the emperors M. 
Aurelius, and Lucius Vetus; the APOLOGET1C of Ter- 
fullian ; and the dialogue of Minutius Felix, called Octa- 
, Written in the third century. 

APOLYSIS, from ano wo, I releaſe, in a general ſenſe the 
ſolution, or reſuluticn of any thing. Thus we read of th: 
apelyis of a diſcaſe, the apoly/is of a bandage, or the like. 

APOLYS1s, in a more particular fenſe, denotes the exclu- 
ſion of any thing. Thus we read of the apoly/1s of the 
fetns, the ſecundines, and the like. 

APOMELI, in Medicine, a kind of decoction prepared of 
honey, or a honcy-comb mixed with vinegar, and boiled 
a ſhort time, till the qualities of both be united, and the 
acrimony of the vinegar allayed. 

The apomeli is repreſented as a kind of medium between 
mulſe and oxymel. It was anciently of great uſe among 
the Greeks, as a detergent, promoter of ſtool, urine, &c. 

APOMYOS Deus, from aw, and pun, fly, in the Heathen 

Aythology, a name under which Jupiter was worſhiped at 
Lis, and Hercules as well as Jupiter at the Olympic games 
Iheſe deities were ſupplicated under this name, to deſtroy 
or drive away the vaſt number of flies which always at- 
tended at the great ſacrifices z and in thoſe which accom- 
panied the Olympic games, the firſt was always to the Apo- 
myos, or Myiagrus Deus, that he might drive away the 

flies from the reſt. The uſual ſacrifice was a bull. 

APONEUROSIS, among Anatomi/ts, the ſpreading or ex- 
panſion of a nerve, or teridor, breadth-wiſe ; in manner 
of a membrane. 

'The word is compounded of ew", from, and yeupoy, a Herbe. 

Aroxeuros1s fometimes alſo ſignifies the cutting off a 
nerve; or tendon. = Ant! in ſome writers we find it uſed 
ſor a TEN DV itſelf, SE 

APOSEUROTICUS mu/.ulus, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Spigeljus, and ſume others, to a muſcle of the thigh, 
called by Cowper and Winſlow the mu/culns lati tendinis, 
and muj/culus /u/cia late. Winſlow has called it, wich more 

_ propriety, the muſculus vagine femoris. | 

APONIA, from a, aud orc, labour, among Phyſicians, a 
ſtate of indolence, or the abſence of pain. In which ſenſe, 
the word amounts to the ſame with anodynia. Hence alſo 
apoma is uſed by ſome for medicines which do not excite 
Pain. 

APONOGETON, in B:tany, a name given by Pontedera 
to a genus of plants, called by Micheli and Linn#vs 

ZANNICHELLIA. : | 

APOPEMTIC, from azowiue, 1 diſmiſs, in the Ancient 
Peetry, a hymn addreſſed to a ſtrauger on his departure 
from a place to his own country. 

'The ancients had certain holy days, wherein they took 
leave of the gods with apopemptic ſongs, as ſuppoſing them 
returning each to his own country. 

APOPEHASIS, from &zoguut, I declare, and I deny, in the 
Civil Law, an anſwer or reſcript of the prince. 

Among 1.9; icians the word is alſo uſed for a negation or 
denial. : 
AvorHas1s was alſo uſed for the account given of eſtates, 
at the exchange of them Tor the avoiding public employ- 
ments. When any man would excuſe himſelf ſrom any 
troubleſome and chargeable truſt, by caſting it on another 
ticher than himſelf, the perſon produced had power to 
challenge him to make an exchange of eſtates, and thereby 
compel him to undergo the office he had before refuſed. 

AyorHas1s, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we really ſay or 
adviſe a thing, under a ſeigned thew of paſſing over, or 
diſſuading it. | 

vintilian makes the apophaſis a ſpecies of irony. Scaliger 
holds it the ſame with what is otherwiſe called occupatis. 


APOPHLEGMATISM, in Medicine, the operation of 


- purging phlegm or p/:#ita of the head. 
APOPHLEGMATIZAN I's; denote medicines proper to 


purge the head and brain of ſuperfluous phlegm; or ferous | 


humours. | : 
'Theſe are alſo, by many writers, denominated apophieg- 
matiſm;, The word is compounded of aue, from, and 
SN, phlegm« | l a 
popHhlgmatixauts ate of two kinds, one adminiſtered by the 
way of the mouth, and intended to operate by ſpitting; 
the other given by the noſtrils, to operate by ſneezing, &c. 
APOPHORETA, from a gef, I tarry away, in Antiquity, 
preſents made to the gueſts at a feaſt, or other entertain- 
ments, which they carry away with them. 
APOPHRADES, from ewogpas, unfortunate, derived again 
from «To, and gage, I ſpeak, in Phy/ic, denote a ſort of 


A 
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APOPHTHECM, ſrom aws, and goryſouar 1 ſpeak, a ſhort, 

wiſe, and pithy ſaying. 

Such is that of Cyrus: He is unwerthy to be a magiſtrate, 
who is not better than his fubjefts. Or this: He that will 
nat take care of his own buſmeſs, will be forced to takecare of 
that of others. Or that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when 
reduced to hunger by the loſs of his baggage : How much 
pleafure have I hitherto lived a flranger to? Or that of 
Cato, Homines nihil agendo diſcunt male agere. Or, finally, 
that of Auguſtus, rina lentr. The apephthegms of Plu- 
tarch are well known. . | 

APOPHYGE, in Architefure, that paxt of a column where 

it begins to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards. 

The word in its original Greek ſignifies fight ; whence 

the French alſo call it */cape, conge, Kt. and we, ſome- 

times, the /in of the column; | OS: 

The apophyge, in its original, was no more than the ring 

or ferril heretofore faſtened at the extremities of woodert 

pillars, to keep them from ſplitting 3 which afterwards 

was imitated in ſtone-work. * 

It is properly a large concave or arched member, ſerving 

either to connect two flat members together, or to join 

a flat member to another not flat. 

In this ſenſe we may diſtinguiſh two apophyges, the upper 

and lower. 1 

APOPHYGE, upper, is that part, or ſweep, whereby a large 

flat member of the upper part of an order is connected 

to the lower. 

This is alſo called by the French le cong# d' enhant, and 

by the Italians 7/ cave di ſepra. 

APOPHYGE, lower, apophygis inferior, is a concave member, 

which connects two flat parts in the lower part of an order. 

This the French call Je conget d embas, and the Italians, i/ 

cavo di baſſo, ſometimes alſo i! vive di baſſo. 

APOPHYSIS, in Anatomy, a protuberance of a bone; or a 
part eminent, and jutting out beyond the reſt. 
The word literally denotes a production outwards ; ſorm- 
ed from ao Tx amc@ueo 30, to ariſe from. 

It is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call proceſs, emi- 
nence, probole, projecture, protuberance, ecphyſis, head, 
and the like. 

Apophy/is differ from epiphy/es, as theſe latter are only ap- 
pendages adhering or contiguous to a bone ; whereas the 
former are productions or continuations of the bone it- 
ſelf, ſhooting out from it-like branches from the trunk of 
a tree. 
Apophyſes, with regard to figure, may be reduced to two. 
kinds, round and long. 
The former are called by the general name of Head,. 
Theſe may be ſubdivided into two ſorts: if the head be 
large, oblong, and very prominent, it is called ſimply, 
cuput; if flat and low, condylus. 
'The long kind are alſo ſubdivided into acute and obtuſe ; 
the acute, terminating in a point, is called corona, There 
are divers ſpecies of this, diſtinguiſhed according to 
their figure, by different names. The ebtuſe kind, ter- 
minating in a head, is called cervix, collum, or neck. 
The general uſe of apephyſes is, 1. For the greater conve- 
niency of articulation, whether it be with or without 
motion. 2. To afford a more commodious origination 
and inſertion to the muſcles; and 3. To defend other 
parts. Heiſter; Their particular uſes will be indicated 
under the proper articles of each bone, &c. 

APOPHYSES mammullares are the beginnings of the olfaQtory 
nerves, as far as the 25 cribreſum, where they divide into 
little fibres, which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread 
themſclves through the upper part of the noſe. 

| APOPHYS1S mammillaris, or maſtoidea, alſo denotes one oi 
the external eminences of the os petroſum. 4 

APOPHYSIS raviana denotes the larger proceſs of the AI- 
LEUS of the ear, into which the muſcles of the bone are 
inſerted. | 

ArOPHYSES is alſo applied by Hippoctates to certain fleſhy 

| excreſcences found in moles, and ſemale fetuſes of ſe- 

ven months, av-appearing rather proceſſes, and orlgins of 
members than diſtin members, ſuch as he ſays may be 
found in male fFetwfes | 

' AFOPHYSES, in Botany, an excrefcence from the receptacle 

of the muſci. | | 

\ APOPLANESIS, from antowavtu, I dettive, in Oratory, 
a kind of fallacious defence, and flurring over, darkening, 
and concealing things, in order to blind the judges, or 
the audience. 

APOPLANESTS, in a more particular fenfs, denotes a fort 
of confutation, wherein the ſpeaker. promiſes to anſwer 
what the adverſary objects in ahother place, but which 
being too difhcult to anſwer, is afterwards forgot and left 
to paſs unanſwered. | | 

APOPLECTIC, relating to an apoplexy, Thus we ſay, an 
apoplettic fit, an apopletiic water, &c. | 

ApOPLECTIC veins, a name ſometimes given to the jugu- 
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unhappy days, wherein either no criis, or an ill ons is 
to be expected. 


| lars. Theſe are ſometimey alſo denominated among an- 
cient writers, ſoperales. oo 
| Some 
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Some writers reſtrain apopleic to the internal jugular 
aſcending by the fide of the trachea. 

APOPLECTICA, apoplefical medicines, a name uſed by 
ſome for what we more-properly call RENTS 

APoPLECTICAL hams, is a name given by ſome writers to 
a ſort of ſweet-ſcented balms, prepared of diſtilled oils, 
and uſed by way of 1 

APOPLEXY, in Medicine, a ſudden 81 of all the 
ſenſes, and all the ſenſible motions of the body, except- 
ing thoſe of the heart and lungs; attended with a great 
depravation, or ſuſpenſion of the principal faculties of 
the ſoul. 
The word comes from amomeooety, to Hri te, or aſtoniſb; 
this diſtemper ſtriking ſuddenly ; and, as it were, like a 
thunder · bolt. 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes two kinds of apoplexies ; the 
one 42485 the other weak z only ditfering in the greater 


or leſs difficulty of reſpiration, and pulſation : in the for- | 


mer the pulſe and breath ſeem almoſt entirely ſtopped ; 
in the latter there are conſiderable remains of them. 
The more modern authors diſtinguiſh apoplex:es from 
their cauſe, in ſanguineous and ſerous, to which may be 
added the ſpaſmodic, ſymptomatic, &c. 
The fit of an apoplexy is uſually preceded by a violent pain 
in the head, a dimneſs and loſs of fight or memory : 
ſometimes by an univerſal indolence; and ſometimes by 
a flux of pituitous matter by the noſe and mouth, —It is 
attended with a ſnorting and difficulty of breathing; 
ſometimes with a fever, rarely with a foaming at the 
mouth, frequently with a ſweat, hæmorrhoids, or diar- 
rhea | 
A multitude of the moſt accurate obſervations have made 
it appear, that this diſorder ariſes from any cauſe that is 
capable of preventing either totally or in part, the in- 
flux of the nervous fluid, ſecreted in the cerebrum, to the 
organs of ſenſe and voluntary motion; and the reflux of 
the ſame fluid from the above mentioned organs to the 
common ſenſory in the brain: whilſt the progreſs, and 
perhaps the return of the fluid, ſupplied by the cerebellum 
to and from the heart and organs of reſpiration, is pre- 
ſerved in a degree ſufficient to ſupport in ſome meaſure 
their functions. 
All theſe cauſes, as obſerved and dellvered by authors, 
may for the greater perſpicuity be reduced to claſſes; in 
the firſt of which may be reckoned. 
1. The natural make of the body : thus when the head 
is naturally large, the neck ſhort, and as it ſometimes 
happens, conſiſting only of ſix vertebræ, whereas there 
ought to be ſeven; this ſtructure diſpoſes to an apoplexy, 
as it favours the congeſtion of blood and humours in the 
head. 'Thus alfo, if the body is corpulent, the capillary 
arteries will in general be ſubject to compreſſions; and 
in conſequence thereof a greater quantity of blood and 
humours will flow into the veſſels which convey them 
to the brain. Thus alſo a plethoric habit, and a redun- 
dancy of pituitous humours in the blood, lay a founda- 
tion for a ſtagnation of the juices, and a ſubſequent rup- 
ture of the veſſels of the brain, 
2. To the ſecond claſs belong all thoſe cauſes which in- 
duce ſuch a change in the dlood, lymph, and nervous 
fluid, as to render them incapable of circulating freely 
through their reſpective veſſels in the bran: among 
which are—polypous concretions in the carotrd or ver- 
tebral arteries, whether formed originally -about- the 
heart, or within the cranium ; theſe are diſcovered by a 
palpitation of the heart, an unequal pulſe, a vertigo, 
and temporary loſs of fight often recurring, and which 
are increaſed by motion or heat: an inflammatory ſizineſs 
of the blood, which may be known by an acute conti- 
nual fever, an inflammatory pain in the head, eyes, &c. 
Ea thick, glutinous, pituitous, and fluggiſh: diſpoſition 
of the whole maſs of blood ; whence old people, thoſe 
who are much ſubject to catarrhs, whoſe conſtitutions 
are cold and moiſt, and who are pale and leucophleg- 
matic, are very ſubject to apoplexies. It is not difficult 
to preſage an apoplexy from this cauſe, as it is generally 
preceded by an univerfal liſtleſſneſs, and dulneſs of the 
ſenſes, unuſual flowneſs of ſpeech, tremors, ſtertors, 
incubi (night mares), frequent diſcharges of pituitous hu- 
mours by vomit, vertigoes, ſhortneſs of breath on the leaſt 
25 wich a compreſſion of the cartilages of the 
noſe. . 
To the third claſs belongs whatever compreſſes the 
arterics themſelves, or the nervous veſſels of the brain, 
as to prevent a free circulation of the fluids through 
them. People who are plethoric and bloated are much 
ſubject to this ſpecies of apoplexy; eſpecially if extraor- 
dinary motion or heat increaſe the velocity of the circu- 
lation, To ſuch, therefore, high feeding, ſpirituous li- 
nz acrid medicines, intenſe and long - continued 
thought, are pernicious. All humours arifin within 
the cranium properly belong to this claſs; as alſo a too 


great velocity of the blood in the veſſels of the head, 
Vor. I. Ne 21. 
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determined by ſome impediment to the circulation in the 
arteries of the inferior parts, which may ariſe from an 
infinite number of cauſes. Hither alſo may be referred 
all compreſſions from whatever cauſe, of the veins with- 
out the head, which convey the refluent blood from the 
contents of the cranium towards the heart; as alſo effu- 
ſons of blood, pus, ichor, or lymph, which preſs exter- 
nally on the dura or pia mater. 

4. To the fourth claſs belong all thoſe cauſes, which by 
any means ſo diffalye the texture of the arteries, veins, 
or lympheducts, belonging to the internal parts of the 
cerebrum, as to cauſe an extravaſation of their reſpective 
fluids, which then preſs upon and injure the medullary 
origins of the nerves of the cerebrum. 

5. Some ſorts of poiſons, which are ſuddenly delete- 
rious, may be ranked in the fifth claſs: but theſe may 
either be reduced to the ſecond, third, or fourth, or 
may be more pouy ſaid to act on the lungs than the 
brain. Among theſe are the ſumes of mineral ſulphurs, 
of charcoal, or that gas /ylveftris, or incoercible ſpirit 


which exhales from vegetable juices during fermenta- 


tion. 


The anatomical inſpection of bodies which have died of | 


apoplexies, and the hiſtorical obſervations of ſuch circum- 
ſtances as occur in the treatment of theſe caſes, furniſh 
us with a knowledge of their cauſes; and a due reflec- 
tion upon theſe naturally leads us to a diſtribution of 
them into the preceding claſſes, which are admirably 
adapted to the inveſtigation of the beſt methods of cure. 
The part affected in a perfect apeplexy is the entire com- 
mon ſenſory of the brain; but in a parapoplexia thoſe 
parts only of the common ſenſory which are more com- 
preſſed than the reſt; whilſt the cerebellum, and its de- 
pendencies, remain in the beginning of the diſorder un- 
affected. Boerhaave. 

As to the prevention and cure of an apoplexy, no invari- 
able rules can be laid down; for as the prediſpoſing and 
exciting cauſes, together with the parts — af- 
ſected, are various, the method of relief mult alſo vary; 
and muſt be attempted before the diforder grows invete- 
rate; otherwiſe ſucceſs will be very precarious, 

In general, however, to prevent an apoplexy, wine, hard 
labour, exceſs of eating, and ſleeping after dinner, are 
to be avoided : exerciſe is to be kept up, and care and 
chagrin to be reſtrained. To cure an apbplexy, medicines 
mult be uſed that occaſion large evacuations, and no- 
thing of the opiate or aſtringent ſhould be taken. — 
During the fit, if the apoplexy be e ſanguineous kind, 
copious bleeding in the jugulars is to be uſed, and the 
patient laid on Ris back 3 applying ſtrong volatiles to the 
noſe; alſo blow up ſtrong ſternutatories, and rub the 
temples with cephalic mixtures. A mixture of common 
ſalt diſſolved in a pint of water, has been ſometimes 
adminiſtered as the means of recovery. A hot iron may 
alſo be applied near the vertex or occiput 5 and an epi- 
ſpaſtic to the neck; to which are to be added powerful 


- purgatives, clyſters, &c. Cupping and ſcarifications on 


the head are recommended by ſome, in lien of vene- 
ſection. In the /erous kind of apoplexy, bleeding ſhould 
rarely be admitted. 
Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning for the cure of 
apoplexies, Med. Muſ. vol. ii, p. 300, &c. 

he diſcaſe ſometimes degenerates into a paraly/is. And 
ſometimes only half the head is affected; in which caſe 
the diſeaſe is called ſimply a Hemipligia. 
Apoplexy differs from carus, /:thargy, and coma, as in thoſe 
three diftempers the /?upor is not ſo profound, nor is all 
ſenſation quite deſtroyed. 
It differs from ſyncope, in that there is no ſenſible pulſe in 
this laſt; whereas in an apoplexy, the pulſe is perceptible 
almoſt till death. 
It differs from an ep:lep/y, becauſe all motion is not 
aboliſhed in that, as in this; and it differs from the 
palſy, inaſmuch as the palſy is not attended with any 
flupor, nor does it deprive the patient of ſenſe and per- 
ception. 


APOPLEXY is alſo reckoned among the diſeaſes of hawks, 


being a diſtemper which ſeizes their heads, occaſioned 
by too much greaſe and blood, or their having ſtood too 
long expoſed to the heat of the ſun, and having taken too 
long flights in the heat of the day. 


Horſes are alſo ſaid to be ſubject to apoplexies oceañ ou 


by want of exerciſe, or too plentiful feeding. 
The diſtemper thews itſelf by a giddineſs, ceeling, trem- 
bling, and ſometimes falling ſuddenly down, without 
ſenſe or motion. The cure is by taking a large quan- 
tity of blood from the neck, and applying volatile ſpirits 
to the noſttils. 


APOLIST-E, from are, and oxaoy, arms, in Ancient Laws, 


a ſort of officers in the country appointed to diſarm all 
private perſons, or thoſe not entitled to have arms; for 
the prevention of miſchief and violence. 


APOPOMPZE, in Antiquity, _— days in which ſacti- 
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fices were offered to the gods called pompæi. Who theſe 
deities were, is doubtſul. | 

. APOPSYCHIA, from amnihuxuw, I expire, is ſometimes 
underſtood of efluvia, emitted from the ſun, moon, ang 
other heavenly bodies ; to which their influence on ſub- 
lunary things was aſcribed by aſtrologers. 

APORIA, from emozew, I doubt, in Rhetoric, denotes a ſtate 
of doubt or wavering, wherein the orator appears unde- 
termined whether to ſay any thing or not: e. gr. £/oquar 
an fileam ? Shall I ſpeak out, or hold my tongue? 

APORON, or Arox ru, a problem difficult to reſolve, 
and which has never been reſolved, though it be not, in 

itſelf, impoſſible. | 
The word is derived from ares, which fignifies ſome- 
thing very difhcult and impracticable; being formed 
from the privative a and mpeg, paſſage. 
Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle z the dupli- 
cature of the cube; the triſection of an angle, & c. 
When a queſtion was propoſed to any of the Greek phi- 
loſophers, eſpecially of the ſect of academiſts; if he 
could not give a ſolution, his anſwer was, aTogew, . d. 


I cannot ſee through it. 


This word is alſo uſed by ſome law-writers for an inex- 
plicable ſpeech or diſcourſe. 

APORRHOEA, AyrorrBnots, in Phileſophy, ſulphureous 
effluvia, or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and ſub- 
terraneous bodies. 

The word is formed from anogpra, defluo, to flow from. 

ArorRrHorA, in Phy/ic, is ſometimes particularly uſed for 
morbid or contagious Mita, or effluvia from unwhole- 
ſome bodies. The word is alſo uſed to denote a ſhedding 
or falling of the hair. See ALorEcia. 

APOS, in Ornithology. See Sea SWALLOW. 

APOSCEPARNISMLUS, a ſpecies of fracture of the ſkull 
or other bone, whetein a plece is taken clearly off, as if cut 
out with a hatchet ; from ox:Tapyoy; an ax, or hatchet. 

APOSIOPESITS, in R/c:oric, otherwiſe called recitency, and 
ſuppreſſion ;, a figure, by which a perſon really ſpeaks of 
a thing, at the ſame time that he makes a ſhew as if he 
would ſay nothing of it. See PRETER1TION, 

The word comes from anorwnaw, I am ſilent. 
It is commonly uſed to denote the ſame with ELLIPSIS. 
Jul. Scaliger diſtinguiſhes them. The latter according 
to him, being only the ſuppreſſion of a word ; as me, me : 
adſum qui feci; the former the omitting to relate ſome 
part of the action; as * 

Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 

Collapſam adſpiνt 

Where the poet does not mention how Dido killed herſelf. 


This figure is of uſe to keep up the grandeur and ſubli- 


mity of a diſcourſe. 

APOSITION, from amv, and ces, food, in Medicine, an 
averſion to food. It amounts to much the ſame with ane- 
cia; though ſome make a difference; alledging that the 
latter imports, no other than an inappetency, or want of 
defire to cat; the former an averſion or loathing of it. 

APOSPASMA, from ac , I tear off, in Medicine, de- 
notes a ſolution of continuity in ſome organical part, as a 
membrane, ligament, or the like. : 

ArosPASMA is alſo applied to metalline recrements, as u- 
tia, melanterta miſy, ſory, or the like. 

APOSPHACELISIS, from amoogpareurl wu, d ,, morti- 
fication, & c. in the Ancient Phyſic, denotes a mortification 
ol a flelby part, happening in caſes of wounds, and ſrac- 
tures, from too tight a ligature, 

APOSPHRAGISMA, ſrom ane and opgalitu, T ſeal, in 
Aitquity, the figure or impreſſion of a ſeal. 

It was forbid among the ancients to have the figure or 
image of God on their rings and ſeals. To this purpoſe 
the precepts of Pythagoras, E Saxtyaiw gore Oe un 


mepifexery! But in proceſs of time, this was little re- 


E it was uſual enough to have the figures of 
Egyptian and other deities, & well as of heroes, mon- 


ſters, friends, anceſtors, and even brutes, on their gac- |' 
tyli, or ring-feal, Thus Cæſar had the image of Venus, 


Pollio of Alexander, Auguſtus of the hn, Pompey of 
a frog, Lentulus of his grandfather, &c. 
APOSPONGISMUS, among Ancient Phy/icians, the ap- 
plication of a ſponge, whether dry or ſoaked with water, 
either to cleanle the filth from a part, or to eaſe pains, 
allay itching, or refreſh the ſpirits, 
| 1 A, from awogatu, I diſtil, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the mull or juice which ruus from the grapes before they 
are trodden or prefed. : 
This is otherwiſe called apaflalag ma. | 
APOSTASB, from ,ap:5nur, 1 depart, &c. in Phy/ic, uſu 
ally ſignifics the ſame with ablcels. See IMPosTHUY- 
MATION, | 
In which ſenſe, the word is uſed by Hippocrates and 
others, promiſcuouſly with an tut, ap2/iems 
AvosTATIs in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a departure 
or removal of the morbid matter, in the criſis or ſolution 
of a dilcale, ( >: 4 3” / 


APO 


AroOsTAS1s is alſo uſed by Hippocrates for a fracture of a 
bone, wherein ſome part is entirely ſeparated or broken 
oft. | 
APOSTACY, a deſerting or abandoning of the true reli- 
ion. 
The word is borrowed from the Latin apo/{atare, or apo- 
flare, to deſpiſe, or violate, any thing. Hence apo/tatare 
leges anciently (ſignified to tranſgreſs the laws. Qui leges 
apo/tabit terræ ſue reus fit apud regem. LL. Edw. Conteſl. 
The Latin ape/tatare, again, comes from amo, from, and 
irnu, 1 and. 
Among the Romaniſts apr/acy alſo ſigniſies the forſaking 
of a religious order, whereof a man had made profeſſion; 
without a lawful diſpenſation. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed three kind of apoftacy : the 
firſt, @ /upererogatione, i committed by a prieſt, or reli- 
gious, who abandons his profeſſion, and returns to his 
lay ſtate ; the ſecond, à mandatis Dei, by a perſon of any 
condition, who abandons the commands of God, though 
he retains his faith z the third, a fide, by him who not 
only abandons bis good works, but alſo the faith. 
There is this difference betwixt an ape/tate and a Heretic 3 
that the latter only abandons a part of the faith, whereas 
the former renounces the whole. | 
Apoſtacy is ſaid to have been anciently puniſhable, in 
England, by burning and tearing to pieces by horſes, 
Thus Fleta, lib. i; cap. 37. $ 2. Apeſlati & ſacrilegi, 
& hujuſmodi, detrattari debent et comburi, And, $ 4: Ss 
inde convincanttry, detraftentur, & ſuſpendantur, Where 
Du-Cange interprets, detra#art, by tirer a quatre chevaux. 

APOSTATA capiendo, a writ which anciently lay againſt 
one, who, having entered and profeſſed ſome order of 
religion, broke out again, and wandered the country, 
contrary to the rules of the order. 

APOSTATE, in a general ſenſe, fignifies a deſertet from 
the true religion, 
In which ſenſe apeſtate amounts to much the ſame with 
lapſed, perverted, &c. 

APOSTERIGMA, from amo and creibe, I ſupport, in the 

Ancient Phy/ic, denotes a reſt or ſupport for a diſeaſed part, 
without binding. 

Such are pillows, cuſhions, and the like, | 
'The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed by Hippocrates 
for a ſtoppage, or obſtruction of ſome vaſcular part. 

A POSTERIORI. Demonſtration @ poſteriori, See DE- 
MONSTRATION. 

APOSTHUME, or APosTEM, APOSTEMA, in Medi- 
cine, a preternatural tumor; called alſo aBSCEss, aud 
IMPOSTHUME, 

The word comes from aprnur, ab/cedo, I depart from one 
place and fix in another, alluding to the manner wherein 
the tumor is uſually formed of a tranſlated humour, 

APOSTHUME is particularly uſed for a diſeaſe of hawks, 
which occaſions ſwellings in the head, ariſing from a 
redundancy of humours, and a preternatural heat of that 

art. 
The apo/ihume diſcovers itſelf by a ſwelling of the eyes, a 
2 iſſuing from the ears, and their wings extremely 
ſlothtul. 

APOSTIL, apeſtilla, in Matters of Literature, à marginal 
addition, or note to a book, paſſage, or the like. 

APOSTLE, avere, one of the twelve diſciples of 

Jeſus Chriſt, commiſſioned by him to preach his goſpel, 

and propagate it to all the parts of the earth. They 

were limited to the number twelve, in alluſion to the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. 

The word originally Ggnifies a perſon delegated, or ſent; 

from awer, mitte; in which ſenſe it occurs in He- 

rodotus, and other profane authors. Hence, in the 

New Teſtament, the term is applied to divers ſorts of 

delegates ; and to the twelve diſciples by way of emis 

nence. 

St. Paul is frequently called the apo/t/e, by way of emi- 

nence; and the apo/te of the Gentiles, becauſe his mi- 

niſtty was chiefly made uſe of for the converſion of the 

Gentile world, as that of St. Peter was for the Jews, 

who is therefore ſtyled the Apoſtle of the Circumcifton.— 

The ſeveral apeſtles are uſually repreſented with their re- 

ſpeQive badges or attributes: St. Peter with the keys; 

St. Paul, with a ſword; St. Andrew, with a croſs or 

ſaltier; St. James minor, with a fuller's pole; St. John, 

with a cup, and a winged ſerpent flying from it; St. 

Bartholomew, with a knife ; St. Philip, with a long 

ſtaff, whoſe upper end is formed into a croſs ; St. 

Thomas with a lance; St. Matthew, with a batchet 

St. Matthias, with a battle ax; St. James major, with a 

pilgrim's ſtaff, and a gourd bottle; St. Simon with a faw 

and St. Jude, with a club, | 

This appellation was alſo given to the ordinary travelling 

miniſters of the church. Thus St. Paul, in the epiſtes 

to the Romans, xvi. 7. ſays, Salute Andronicus and Ju- 
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nia my kinſmen and fellow-priſeners, who are of nate N 
the APOSTLES | 


APO 


It rannte 4 title given to thoſe ſent by the churches 
to carry th alms to the poor of other churches. This 
uſage they borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called 
thoſe whom they ſent on this meſſage, by the ſame name; 
and the function or office itſelf aro5o2n, apo/tole, q. d. miſ- 
Hon. Thus St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells them, 
that Epaphroditus, their ape, had miniſtered to his 
wants, ch. ii. 25. It is applied in like manner to thoſe per- 
ſons who firſt planted the Chriſtian faith in any place. 
Thus Dionyſius of Corinth is called the aps/tle of France ; 
Xavier the apofite of the Indies, &c, In the Eaſt Indies, 
the Jeſuit miſſionaries are alſo called apo/?les, 
In ſome ages of the church, the pope was peculiarly de- 
nominated the ape. 
ApoSTLE is alſo uſed among the Jews, for a kind of of- 
ficer anciently ſent into the ſeveral parts and provinces in 


ſee that the laws were duly obſerved, and to receive the 
monies collected for the reparation of the temple, and 
the tribute payable to the Romans. 

The Theodoſian code, lib. xiv. De Judæis, calls thoſe 
ap, qut ad exigendum anrum atque argentum à pa- 
triarcha certo tempore diriguniur. Julian, the Apoſtate, 
remitted the Jews the apo/7olc, arrorany ; that is, as he him- 
=o it, the tribute they had been accuſtomed to ſend 

im. 

Theſe ales were a degree below the officers of the ſy- 

nagogues, called patriarchs, and received their commiſ- 
ſions from them. Some authors obſerve, that St. Paul 
had borne this office ; and that it is this he alludes to in 
the beginning of the Epiſtle to the Galatians : as if he 
had ſaid, Paul, no longer an apeſtle of the ſynagogue, 
nor ſent thereby to maintain the law of Moſes, but now 
an apo/ile and envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. St. Jerom, 

though he does not believe that St. Paul had been an 
apsſile of this kind; yet imagines, that he alludes to it, 
in the paſſage juſt cited. 

AyrosTLE, in the Greek Liturg), is partictlarly uſed for a 

book containing the Epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the 

order wherein they are to be read in churches, through 

the courſe of the year. Another book of the like kind, 

containing the Goſpels, is called Evaſyzxov, Go/pet. 

The ape, of late days, has alſo contained the other ca- 

nonical Epiſtles, the Acts of the Fps/?!:5, and the Revela- 

tions, Hence it is alſo called, 42s of the Apo/iles, Upag- 
eno502% ; that being the firſt book in it. 

ArosTLE is alſo thought by many to have been the original 

name for biſhops, before the denomination b;/5op was ap- 

propriated to their order. Thus Theodoret ſays expreſly, 
the ſame perſons were anciently called promiſcuouſſy 

both biſhops and preſbyters, whilſt thoſe who are now 

called biſhops were called a es. 

In the arſenal of Bremen, there ure twelve pieces of 

cannon, called the Twelve Apeſiles, on a ſuppoſition, that 

the whole world muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in 
the preaching of ſuch LN 

ArosTEs'“ Creed, See CREED. 

APOSTOLAUM, or ArosToLiuM, in Fccle/raftical 

Writers, denotes a church dedicated to, and called by, 
the name of an @po/tle. | | 
Sozomen ſpeaks of the apeolæum of St. Peter at Rome, 
and the apo/iolzum of St. Peter and St. Paul at Quercus, 
near Chalcedon. 8 12 
In this ſenſe apHlæum ſtands diſtinguiſhed from prophe- 
teum, martyrium, &c. 

APOSTOLARE, AposTOL.1CARE, apo/{olizing, in ſome 

Middle Age Miriters, denotes the being preferred to the 
dignity e erl. 
APOSTOLA'TE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for miſſion. 

In this ſenfe, Olearius has a diſcourſe concerning the 
apoſtolate of Chriſt. Lipſ. 1681. 4to. | 
PUSTOLATE more * 7 denotes the dignity or office 
of an apoſtle of Chriſt ; 45 it is alſo uſed, in ancient 
writers, for the office of a biſhop. ti, 

In this ſenſe, we meet with ſeveral letters, petitions, re- 
queſts, &c. directed to biſhops under the title of your 
apoſiclate, or apoſialatus u eſter. "* 
But as the title apo/o/icu:s had been appropriated to the 
Pope, ſo that of apo/tolate became at length reſtrained to 
the ſole diguity of the popedom. F 1 52 

Every biſhop's fee was anciently dignified with the title 
of /edes apo/tolica, an apoſtolical ſee, which is now the 

eculiar denominatior, of the ſee of Rome. 

5 FOLI, in Law, denote thoſe letters miſſive, which 
are demanded in cafes of appeal. 

APOSTOLIC, Artos'TOLICAL, ſomething that relates to 


the apo/{les or deſcends from them. | 
Thus we fay,'the heal age, apo/tolical doctrine, aps/- 
tolical character, conſtitutions, traditions, &c. a 
ArosTOLIC, iu the Primitive Church, was an appellation 
given to all ſuch churches as were founded by the 45% 
tes; and even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being 
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their juriſdiction, by way of viſitor, or commiſſary ; to 
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fined to four, viz, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jes 
ruſalem, 
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cil of Rheims in 1049 declared that the pope was the ſole 
aps/tolical primate of the univerſal church. 

And hence a great number of apo/tolicals : apotolical ſee, 
apofiolical nuncio, apo/i»lical notary, apo/tolical brief, 
apoſtolical chamber, apoſtolical vicar, &c. 


APOSTOLIC clerks, fee JESUATES, 
AposSTOLICAL con/ttutions, ſee CONSTITUTION, 


APOSTOLICAL traditions, fee TRADITION. 

APOSTOLICAL fathers is an appellation uſually given to the 
writers of the firit century who employed their pens in 
the cauſe of Chriftianity. Of theſe writers, Cotelerivs, 
and after him Le Clerc, have publiſhed a collection in 
two volumes, accompanied with both their own anncs 
tations, and the remarks of other learned men. 

APOS'TOOLIANS, a ſect of the Mennonites, which firſt 
ſprung up in the year 1664, and derived its name from 
Apoſtool, one of the Mennonite miniſters at Amſter- 
dam. They concurred with them in doEtrine, and ad- 
mitted to their communion thoſe only who profeſſed to 
believe all the ſentiments which are contained in their 
public confeſſion of ſaith. 

APOSTOLICI, APosToL1, or APOSTLES, was a name 
aſſumed by three different ſects, on-ageount of their pre- 
tending to imitate the manner and practice of th&apolles. 
The firſt Apoſtolici, otherwiſe called Apotatitz, and Apotace 

- tical, roſe out of the Encratitæ, and Cathari, in the third 

century. They made profeſſion of abſtaining from mar- 

riage, and the uſe of wine, fleſh, money, &c. 

Gerhard Sagarelli was the founder of the ſecond ſet: he 
obliged hisfollowersto go from place to place as the apo/{/cs 
did, to wander about clothed in white, with long beards, 
diſhevelled hair, and bare heads, accompanied with wo- 
men, whom they called their ſpiritual ſiſters. They 
likewiſe renounced all kinds of property and poſſeſſions, 
inveighed againſt the growing corruption of the church 


— 


— 


| of Rome, predicted its overthrow, and the eſtabliſhment 


of a purer church on its ruin. Sagarelli was burnt alive at 
Parma in the year 1300, and was afterwards ſucceeded 
by Dulcinus, who added the character of an apoſtle 
thoſe of a prophet and a general, and carried on a 
bloody and dreadful war for the ſpace of more than two 
years againſt Raynerius, biſhop of Vercelliz he was at 
length defeated, and put to death in a baibarous man- 
ner, in che year 1307. Nevertheleſs, this ſect ſubſiſted 
in France, Germany, and in other countries, till che be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, when it was totally ex- 
tirpated under the pantificate of Boniface IN,  * 
The other branch of Appelle were of the twelfth cen- 
tury>, Theſe alla, condemned marriage, preterring ce- 
libacy, and calling "themſelves the chaſte brethren aud 
ſiſters ; though each was allowed a ſpiritual filter, with. 
whom he lived in a domeſtic relation; and on this ac- 
count they have been charged with concubinage : they 
held it unlawful to take an oath; they ſet aſide the uſe 
of baptiſm z and in many things imitated the Manichees, 
Bernard wrote againſt this ſect of {p»/7o/1ci. 


APOSTOLICUM is a peculiar name given to A kind of 


ſong or hymn, anciently uſed in churches. 

The Apnfalicum is mentioned by Greg, Thaumaturgus as 
uſed in his time. Vothus underſtands it as ſpoken of 
the apoſtles creed. Suicer thinks this impoſſible, be- 
cauſe this creed was then unknown in the churches of the 
Eaſt. 

APOSTOLORUM wmunguentum, the apoſtles cintme , in 
Pharmacy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing unguent, 
compoſed of twelve drugs, the number of the apoſtles ; 
whence its name. | 
It was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwiſe called In- 


the reputed ſuccellors of the 47% les. — Theſe were con- 


- guentum veneris, The principal ingredients are turpens 


tine, 
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©  APOTELESMATICA, the ſcience of apoteliſs, or the art 


tine, refin, wax} gum ammoniac, birth-wort roots, oli- 
banum, bdellium, myrrh, and galbanum, opopanax, ver- 
degris, litharge, oil of olives, and vinegar. 
APOSTROPHE, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his diſcourſe 
from the audience, and directs it to ſome other perſon, 
preſent or abſent, living or dead, or to inanimate nature. 
The word is formed of we, ab, from; and cpepo, verto, 
to turn. 
Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf 
to the great patriots who had ſhed their blood for the 
public; and calls them to the defence of his client. 50 
the ſame orator in his firſt Catalinarion directs himſelf to 
Jupiter the protector of the city and empire, and be- 
ſeeches him to repel the parricide, &c. 
The apoſtrophe is alſo frequently addreſſed to inanimates, 


as tombs, monuments, defuncts, & e. Cicero's apoſtrophe 


to Tubero, in his oration for Ligarius, is judged one 0 
the fineſt paſſages in his works. 

That apo/trophe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the Greeks ſlain at the battle of Marathon, is alſo 
famous; Cardinal Perron ſays, it has procured the orator 
as much glory as if he had raiſed them from the dead. 

APOSTROPHE, or APOSTROPHUS, in Grammar, alſo de- 
notes a note or character placed over a letter, in lieu of 
a vowel, to denote that the vowel is cut off, and not to be 
pronounced, 

As ev'n for even; th'angelic hoſt, for the angelic, &c. 
The affectation of frequent apoſtrophes, ſo uſual among 
ſome late Engliſh writers, is a great abuſe, 

In proſe, apoſtrophes are indefenſible, and tend to vitiate 
the language; their uſe in poetry is to reduce a line to 
the proper meaſure. | 

ArosTROPHE, in Medicine, denotes a loathing or averſion 
for food. | 
in which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with Apo- 
SITION. 

APOSYRMA, from amvgvew, I take off, in Medicine, de- 
notes a diſquammation or ſcaling of the ſkin, 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to much the ſame with 
ABRASION. 

Greek writers uſe the word apo/yrmata, for what the La- 
tins call abraſa, viz. a ſuperticial kind of exulcerations, 
which raiſe the ſkin, 

APOTACTITEA, or AroTAcTIC1, an ancient ſect, who, 
affecting to follow the evangelical counſels of poverty, 
and the examples of the apoſtles, and primitive Chriſti- 
ans, renounced All their effects and poſſeſſions. 

The word is formed from amoragow, eawotaylu, to 
renounce. 

It does not appear, that they gave into any errors during 
their firſt ſtate ; ſome eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure us, they 
had divers holy virgins, and martyrs, under the perſe- 
cution of Diocleſian, in the fourth century; but they 
afterwards fell into the opinion of the Encratitz, and 
taught, that the renouncing of all riches was not only a 
matter of counſel and advice, but of precept and neceſlity. 
And hence the ſixth law in the Theodoſian Code joins the 
Apotaftite with the Eunomians and Arians. 

APOTEICHISMUS, from awor«x:tu, derived from awo, 
and 7eiy il , I raiſe a wall, or vt, in the Ancient Mi- 
litary Art, a kind of line of circumvallation drawn round 
a place, in order to beſiege it. 

This was alſo called peritelthiſmus. - 

The firſt thing the ancients went about when they de- 
ſigned to lay cloſe ſiege to a place, was the apoterchiſmus; 
which ſometimes confiſted of a double wall, or rampart, 
raiſed of earth; the innermoſt to prevent ſudden ſallies 
from the town; the outermoſt to keep off foreign ene- 
mies from coming to the relief of the beſieged, This 
anſwered to what we call lines of contravallation and 
circumvallation, among the moderns. 

APOTELESMA, from awdlaew, 4 m, in a general 
ſenſe, denotes an effect of ſome cauſe. It is alſo uſed for | 
a prognoſtic, or natural prediction of an event. 

In which ſenſe, Scaliger ſpeaks of the apoteleſmata of 
Hippocrates. The anſwers of aſtrologers deduced from 
the conſiderations of the ſtars are particularly called apo- 
teliſins, or apoteleſmata ; which were the expreſſions they 
uſed, to denote the effects of the ſtars and planets on ſub- 
lunary bodies. 

In which ſenſe apoteleſmata amount to the ſame with in- 
fluences. 


„ 


of foretelling future events, from the aſpects and con- 
figurations of the heavenly bodies. 

In this ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call judicial aſtrology. 

Sozomen denominates this apotele/matical aſtronomy. 
Hence alſo aſtrologers are called apotele/matici, as ſynony- 
mous with mathematici, geuethliaci, Chaldæi, &c. 


It is ſtrange, to what an height apothecaries have found 


APOTHECARY, apothecarius, in Writers of the Middle Age, 


APOTHECARIVS is alſo uſed to denote a ſtore-keeper, or 


APOTHEOSIS, in Antiquity, a heathen ceremony, where- 


APOTHECARY, a perſon who profeſles the practice of 


APO 


pharmacy, or that part of phykc which i in the 

reparation and compoſition of medicines. 

he word is derived from awobwen, ſhop, the place where 
he makes up and expoſes his medicines to ſale. 
The apothecaries in England are obliged to make up their 
medicines according to the formulas preſcrided in the 
College Diſpenſatory. | 
Their ſhops are ſubject to the viſitation of the cenſors of 
the college; who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch medi- 
eines as they think not good. 
The company of 2 were incorporated by char- 
ter from James I. procured at the ſolicitation of Dr. 
Mayerne and Dr. Atkins; till that time they only made 
a part of the grocers company; plums, ſugar, ſpice, 
Venice-treacle, mithridate, &c, were ſold in the Way 
ſhop, and by the ſame perſon. The reaſon of ſeparat- 
ing them was, that medicines might be better prepared, 
_— 3 to — perſons who impoſed un. 
wholeſome remedies on the people. Obſerv. on 
Will. Roſe, ſect. 2. * 3 
In the year 1712, the 1oth of queen Anne, an 
paſſed for reviving and continuing ſeveral acts the 
mentioned, one whereof was for exempting the apothe. 
caries from ſerving the offices of conſtable and ſca- 
vengers, and other pariſh and ward offices, and from 
ſerving upon juries ; which act was made perpetual in 
the ninth year of George I. 
They have a hall in Black-Friars, where there are two 
fine laboratories, out of which all the ſurgeons cheſts 
are ſupplied with medicines for the royal Britiſh navy. 
To his majeſty belong two apothecaries : the ſalary to the 
firſt, 320/. to the ſecond, 275/. To the houſhold belong 
— — | 

artholin complains of the too great numbers of apor 
caries in Denmark; though oe are but two — 
all Copenhagen; and one in every other conſidera 
town. 
In Muſcovy, we are told, there are no apethecaries at all: 
but then there are no phyſicians, except two or three 
retained by the court, and thoſe rather for ſtate than 
Travellers ſpeak of a 

ravellers ſpeak of a famous apothecary's ſhop at Dreſ- 
den, furniſhed with four 2 4 vets, all fled 
with the choiceſt drugs. | 


means to carry their favourite polypharmacy, conſiderin 
what a few ſimple eaſ medicines wil —2 all the — 
poſes of their vaſt ſhops. The phyſicians of Paris, 
toward the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, be 

to oppoſe the growing evil. Patin was one of he 
warmeſt, They went ſo far, as at length to exclude the 
miniſtry of the apothecaries in almoſt all caſes. A valet, 
or chambermaid, prepared and adminiſtered the purges 
clyſters, &c. The bookſeller of the Maedicin Charitable 
(which they had procured to be written for the purpoſe) 
made up and fold moſt of the medicines directed in it; 
and even the phyſicians, when they wanted, ſent to him 
for them. Patin, Lett. 17. a Berlin. 

The charitable diſpenſation of medicines by the Chineſe 
is well deſerving notice. They have a ſtone, which is 
ten cubits high, erected in the public ſquares of their 
cities; and on this ſtone are engraven the name of all 
ſorts of medicines, with the price of each; and when 
the poor ſtand in need of any relief from phyſic, they 
go to the treaſury, where they receive the price each me- 
dicine 1s rated at. 


denotes a . — or ware-houſe-keeper. 


officer appointed to have the direction of a magazine 
GRANARY, &c. rs 
In which ſenſe apothecarit is ſometimes rendered by Her- 
rearii and rationar ii. 


2 their emperors and great men were placed among the 
8. 
The word is derived from awo and Steg, God. 
After the apothegſis, which they alſo called deification, and 
conſecration, temples, altars, aud images, were erected to 
ry __ deity; — &c. were offered, and colleges 
of prieſts inſtituted, Dio 6, 59. Suet. Aug. 
Tib. 40. Paterc. 1. One for. 2? ah hit 
Images were erected to them, with the attributes of di- 
vinity (Lucan 7. Dio 53. Capitolin. Antonin). And to 
demoliſh them was deemed treaſon (Venul. lib. vi. D. 
ad. Leg. Jul. Mal.) And even the ſenate decreed that oaths 
ſhould be taken in their names (Dio 44, 59, 60. Tac. 
Ann. 1.) Vide Kirchm. de Fun. Rom. 4. 14. 
It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he had 
borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous perſons, after 
their death, were raiſed into the order of gods. 
And hence the ancients deiſied all the inventors of lags 
uſe 


APO 


| Uſeful to mankind ; and thoſe who had done any import- 
ant ſervice to the commonwealth. Tiberius propoſed to 
the Roman ſenate the apother/is of Jeſus Chriſt, as is re- 
lated by Euſebius, Tertullian, and Chryſoſtom. Juvenal, 
rallying the frequent apotheoſes, introduces poor Atlas, 
complaining that he was ready to link under the burden of 
ſo many new gods as were every day added to the heavens. 
Seneca ridicules the apother/is of Claudius with admirable 
humour. Herodian, lib. iv. in ſpeaking of the apotheofis 
of Servius, gives us a very curious deſcription of the ce- 
remonies uſed in the apotheoſes of the Roman emperors. 
Aſter the body of the deceaſed emperor, ſaid he, had 
been burnt, with the uſual ſolemnities, they placed an 
image of wax, perfectly like bim, but of a ſickly aſpect, 
on a large bed of ivory, covered with cloth of gold, in the 
veſtibule of the palace. The greateſt part of the day, the 
ſenace ſat ranged on the left ſide of the bed, dreſſed in 
robes of mourning ; the ladies of the fitſt rank fitting on 
the right ſide, in plain and white robes, without any or- 
naments. This laſted for ſeven days ſucceſſively, during 
which, the phyſicians came from time to time to viſit the 
ſick, always making their report, that he grew worſe ; 
till at length they publiſhed it, that he was dead, 
This done, the young ſenators and Roman knights took 
the bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it through 
the Via Sacra to the Old Forum, where the magiſtrates 
were uſed to diveit themſelves of their offices. There 
they ſet it down between two kinds of amphitheatres, in 
the one whereof were the young men, and in the other the 
maidens of the firſt families of Rome, ſinging hymns ſet 
to ſolemn airs, in praiſe of the deceaſed, The hymns 
ended, the bed was carried out of the city into the Campus 
Martius, in the middle of which place was erected a kind 
of ſquare pavilion, the inſide whereof was full of combuſ- 
tible matters, and the outſide hung with cloth of gold, and 
adorned with figures of ivory, and various paintings. 
Orer this edifice were feveral others, like the firſt in 
form and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing aud 
growing ſlenderer towards the top. On the ſecond of 
theſe was placed the bed of ſtate; and a great quantity 
of aromatic perfumes, and odoriferous fruits and herbs, 
were thrown all around; after which, the knights made 
a proceſſion or cavalcade in folemn meaſures around the 
pile ; ſeveral chariots alſo ran round it, thoſe who con- 
ducted them being clad in purple robes, and beating the 
images of the greateſt Roman emperors and generals. 
This ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the 
«atafalca, or pile, with a torch in his hand; and, at the 
ſame time, fire was ſet to it on all ſides the ſpices and 
other combultibles kindling all at once. | 
While this was doing, they let fly from the top of the 
building, an eagle, which, mounting into the air with 
a fire-brand, carried the ſoul of the dead emperor along 
with it into heaven, as the Romans believed ; and thence- 
forward he was rauked among the gods. It is for this 
reaſon, that the medals, wherein apethesfes are repreſented, 
have uſually an altar with fire upon it; or elſe an eagle 
taking its flight into the air, and ſometimes two cagles. 
APOTHERAPIA, from arb, I cure, in Phyſir, 
properly denotes a complete or tiniſhed cure. 
ArOTHERAPIA is allo uſed, in the Gymnaſtic Art, for the 
laſt part of all regular exerciſe, viz. friction or unction 
with oil, before, as well as after bathing. 
The deſign of this was partly to cleanſe the ſkin from 
any filth or duſt it might have contracted ducing the 
exerciſe, and partly to remove wearineſs. 


iriters, a ſharp kind of ſauce, like that prepared of 

muſtard, oil, and vinegar, or of vinegar alone. 

APO TOME, in Mathematics, the remainder or difference 

of two incommenſurable quantities. 

The word is derived from amnoluo, I cut off. 

A An apotome, in Geometry, is an irrational reſidue, as 
CB, arifing, when from a rational line AC, called a, 
you cut off a rational part AB, called b, only com- 

I menſurable in power to the whole line AC. It may be 
expcelled thus, a . Such is the difference be- 
tween the fide of an equilateral triangle, and perpen- 

C dicular, ſrom the vortex to the baſe. 

Euclid makes fx ſorts of apotomes. 


APOTOME prima, is when the greater number is a rational 
bers is a ſquare number, e. g. 3—=v/5. 
APOTOME /ecunda, is where the feder number is a rational 

number, and the ſquare root of the difference of the 
ſquares of both numbers has a ratio expreſſible in num- 
bers to the greater number; ſuch is 4/ 18—4, fince 
the diffcrence of the ſquares 18 and 16 is 2, and „ 2 is 
to 15 as one to 3, becauſe IS S SZVZ. 


ſubtracted from each other ate irrational numbers, and 


the ſquare root of the difleience of their ſquares has a 
Ver. . Ne 22. ; # | 


APOTHERMUM, from aro, and $2pwes, hot, in Ancient | 


number, and the difference of the ſquares of both num- 


AeOTOME tertia, is when both the numbers which are | 
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ratio in numbers to the greater. This holds in 4/24 - 
18, for the difference of their ſquares 24 and 18 is 6, and 
Vb is to V4 as is to 2, for /24=24/6. a 

AroTOME guarta, is when the greater number is a rational 
number, and the ſquare root of the difference of the 
ſquares of both numbers has no ratio to it in numbers, 
Such is 4—y/ 3, for the difference of the ſquares 16 and 
3; is 13, but the ſquare root of 13, viz. 4/13 has no nu- 
merical ratio to 4. 

APOTOME quinta, is when the leſſer number is a rational 
number, and the ſquate root of the difference of the 
ſquares of both numbers has no ratio in numbers to the 
greater number, Such is /6—2, for the difference of 
the ſquares 6 and 4, is 2, and 4/2 has to Vb no ratio in 
numbers. 

Aroroux ſexta, is where both numbers are irrational, and 
the ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares has no 
ratio in numbers to the greater. Such is the caſe in 
6 =, for the difference of the ſquares 6 and 2 is 4, 
and the root thereof 2 has to the Vs no ratio in numbers. 
Peter Ramus cenſures Euclid's docttiue of apctomes, and 
even all the reſt delivered in the tenth book concerning 
irrational lines, 

Arorour, in Mufir, is the difference of the tone major 
and LIMMA, exprefled by 24534. 

The Greeks thought, that the greater tone could not be 
divided into two equal parts; for which reaſon they 
called the firſt part aTo7&py, and the other aiupa; in 
this imitating Pythagoras and Plato. 

The apotome is by ſome authors, as Boethius, called 
hemitonium majus ; and the limma, hemitonium minus. He 
alſo calls the difference of theſe two, comma. The in- 
terval of two ſounds expreſſed by 44j, was called by the 
ancients apeteme major, and that exprefſed by 3224, ape- 
tome minor. 

APOTRAGOPOGON, in the Materia Medica, a name 
given by ſome of the old authors to the LADANUM. 

APOTROPAA, from amndlenw, I avert, in the Ancient 
Poetry, verſes compoſed for averting the wrath of incenſed 
deities; and the deities invoked for averting any threatened 
misfortune were called Apotrepeans they were alſo called 
Alexiaci, from ane, I drive away; and averrunci, from 
averrunco, which denotes the ſame. 

APOZEM, in Medicine, a form of remedy, otherwiſe 
called a DECOCTION, 

The word is derived from are, fervefacio, I make hots 
Apozems are a claſs of liquid medicines, compoſed of the 
juices of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, 
fruits, and ſeeds, drawn out by bailing in water and 
ſweetened and clarified. An apozem differs from a ſyrup, 
in thickneſs and conſiſtence; the frup being more denſe 
and viſcous than the apozem, from the quantity of ſugar. 
It differs from a julap, in that it is thicker, and more 
viſcous; and is not made with diſtilled water, as julaps 
are, but only with common water. 

There are purging apozems, cephalic aegems, hepatic apo- 
Zems, anrarthritic, diuretic, ſtyptic, &c. apozems. 
Apezem differs from infuſion, on account of the greater 
degree of heat made uſe of in preparing the former, 
whereby the apozem becomes more ſitly impregnated with 
thoſe parts ot the ſubject which are readily ſoluble in 
boiling water. 

Apozems are medicines of the extemporaneous kind, and 
therefore the leſs uſed, becauſe that which it once made 
up will not keep. What is directed in this form, is gene- 
rally ſent to the patient in the quantity of a quart at a 
time, to be drank off plentifully as common drink. 

APPANAGE;, or ApPENAGE. See APANAGE. 

APPARATOR. Sce APPARRITOR, 

APPARATUS, from appare, I prepare, properly ſignifies 2 
formal preparation for ſome public and ſolemn action. 
We ſay, the apparatus of a feaft, coronation, &c. The 
prince made his entry with great apparatus and magni- 
hicence. | 

APPARATUS is alſo uſed for the utenſils and appendages 
belonging to ſome more conſiderable machine. As the 
furniture or apparatus of an air-pump, microſcope, &c. 

APPARATUS is ſometimes alſo uſed in Chirurgery, for the 
bandages, medicaments, and dreſſings of a part ; or the 
ſeveral matters applied for the cure of a wound, ulcer, or 
the like. 

Thete is no judging of the quality of a hurt, till after tak- 
ing off the tirſt apparatus. | : 
APPARATUS is frequently uſed fox the operation of cutting 

for the ſtone. 

For this there are three forts of apparatus, viz. the ſmall 
(r), great (2), and bigh apparatus (3): which fee de- 
{ſcribed under the article L1THOTOMY. 

APPARATUS is alſo uſed as a title of ſeveral books compoſed 
in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, dictionaries, &c. for 
the eaſe and conveniency of ſtudy. 

The apparatus to Cicero, is a kind of concordance, or 
3 8 collection 
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collection of Ciceronian phraſes, &c. The appararus 
ſacer of Poſſevin, is a collection of all kinds of eccleſiaſtical 
authors printed in 1611, in three volumes, —Gloflaries, 
comments, &c. are alſo frequently called apparatuſes. 

APPARENT, from appares, { appear, that which is viſible, 
or evident to the eye, or the underſtanding. 

APPARENT conjund1on of the planets is, when a right line, 
ſuppoſed to be drawn through the centre of two planets, 
does not paſs through the centre of the earth, but through 
the eye of the ſpectator. 

APPARENT Altitude, Diameter, Diſtance, Hair, Horizon, 
Magnitude, Mition, Place, Time, &c. See the ſeveral 
ſubltantives. 

APPARITION, in Aftronomy, denotes a ſtar's or other 
luminary's becoming viſible, which before was hid. 


| 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to OCCULT A- 


TION, 
The HELI1ACAL riſing is rather an apparition than a pro- 
per riſing. 

ArrARITIOx, circle of perpetual. See CI xc LE of perpetual 
apparition. 

ArrARITIOx, in a general ſenſe, is the appearance or 
ſemblance of a thing. 

APPARIT1ON is alſo uſed to denote a ſpectre, or ptæter- 
natural appearance of ſome ſpirit, or the like. 

We read of apparitions of angels, genii, dæmons, fairies, 
witches, departed ſouls, &c. apparitions of God, of 
Chriſt, the Virgin, ſaints, prophets, and of the devil 
himſelf. 
Many of the apparitions, we are told of by writers, are 
doubtleſs mere deluſions of the ſenſe; many others were 
ſeen but in dreams or deliquiums ; many others are fic- 
tions contrived merely to amuſe, or anſwer ſome pur- 
poſe. Apparitions, it 1s certain, are machines that on 
occaſion have been of good ſervice to generals, to mi- 
niſters of ſtate, to prieſts, and others. It has been con- 
troverted whether an apparition be any proof of a future 
ſtate, 
The abbe de St. Pierre has a diſcourſe expreſsly on the 
hyſical method of ſolving or accounting for apparitions ; 
be makes them the effect of feveriſh dreams, diſturbed 
imaginations, &Cc, 

APPARITOR, or Ar PARITOUR, or APPARATOR, a 
DEA DLE in an UNIVERSITY, who carries the mace be- 
fore the maſters, and the faculties. 

ArPARITOR is alſo uſed in ſome ancient Engliſh laws, for 
a judge or juſtice. 

APPARITOR czmitatut, There was formerly an oſſicer 
called by this name, for which the ſheriffs of Bucking- 
hamſhire had a conſiderable yearly allowance}, and in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, there was an order of court 
for making that allowance, But the cuſtom and reaſon 
of it are now altered. 

APPARITORS alſo denote meſſengers, who cite men to an- 
pear in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 

Among the Romans, appariters were the ſame with ſer- 
jeants or tipſtaffs among us; or rather apparitor was a 
general term, and compriſed under it all the miniſters 
and attendants of the judges and magiſtrates, appointed 
to receive and execute their orders. And hence, they 
lay, the name was derived, viz. from apparere, to be pre- 
fent, to be in waiting. 
Under the name apparitores were compreheaded the /cribe, 
accenſi, inter pretes, precores, viatores, lictores, ſtatores, and 
even the carnifices or hangmen. 
They were uſually choſen out of the freedmen of the 
magiſtrates, and their condition: was held in ſo much 
contempt, that, as a mark of ignominy, the ſenate ap- 
pointed a city that had revolted from them to furniſh 
them with apparitors. 
There were alſo a kind of appariters of cohorts, called 
cohortales, or conditionales, as being attached to a cohort, 
and doomed to that condition. The apparztors of the 
prætots, prætoriani, were thoſe who attended the praetors, 
or ggvernors of provinces; and who, on their maſter's 
birch-day, were always changed, and preferred to better 
poſts. Add, that the pontifices had allo their appar ztors, 
as appears from an inſcription of an ancient marble in the 
Via Appia: 

APPARATORI 

PONTIFICVM 

PARMVLARIO. 


APPAUMEE, from the French paume, palm of the hand, in 
Heraldry, denotes one hand extended with the palm ap- 
pearing, and the thumb and fingers at full length. 

APPEAL, in Law, ſignifies the removal of a cauſe from 
an inferior judge to a ſuperior; or the having recourſe 
to a ſuperior judge to rectify what is amiſs in a ſentence 
paſſed by an inferior. N FE 
Appeals to Rome were firſt introduced into England in 
the reign of king Stephen; and though they were not 
ſtrictly regarded in the ſucceeding reigns, they continued 
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till the time of king Henry the Eighth, when they were 
finally aboliſhed by the 24th H. VIII. c. 12, and 25 fl. 
VIII. c. 19. 

Appeals lie from the archdeacon or his official to the 
biſhop, and again from the biſhop or his commiſſaty to 
the archbiſhop z and by the 25th H. VIII. c. 29. for lack 
of juſtice in the archbiſhop's courts, the party may l 
to the king in chancery, where commiſſioners are named, 
and by reaſon of this appointment they are called die- 
gates; and after the deciſion of this court, a commiſſion 
of review has been ſometimes appointed. 

Appeals hie from all the ordinary courts of juſtice to the 
houſe of lords, who judge en dernier reſſort; i. e. no ap- 
peat lies from them. 

There are appeals from eccleſiaſtical juſtice to ſecular. 
The firſt inſtance of this is that of Paulus Samoſatenus ; 
who bring condemned and «depoſed by the ſecond council 
of Antioch, refuſed to ſurrender the epiſcopal houſe to 
Domnus, who had been elected his ſucceſſor ; and ap- 
pealed to the emperor. 


accuſatio among the Civilians, For as, in the Civil Low, 
cognizance of ciiminal caſes is taken either upon ingui/+- 
tion, accuſation, or denunciation ; to, in ours, it is taken 
either upon indiftment, or appeal. 

[1diftment comprehends both inqui/ition and denunciation, 
Appeal or accuſation is a lawful declaration of another 
man's crime (which, by Bratton, mult be felony at the 


name to the declaration, and undertakes to make it good 
on the penalty that may otherwiſe enſue. 

An appeal is commenced two ways; either by WRIT, or 
by BILL, 

APPEAL by writ is, when a writ is purchaſed out of chan- 
cery by one to another; to this end, that he appeal a third 
of ſome felony commirted by him, finding pledges that 
he ſhall do it, and deliver this writ to the ſheritf to be 
recorded. 

APPEAL by bill is, when à man of himſelf gives up his ac- 

cuſation in writing to the ſheriff or coroner ; offering to 
undergo the burden of appealing the perſon therein 
named, 
This practice is drawn from the Normans, as appears 
from the Grand Cuſtomary, wherein is a ſotemn diſcourſe 
both of the effects of this appeal, viz. the order of the 
combat, or the trial by inqueſt ; which, by our law, was 
in the choice of the defendant. 

APPEAL of mayhem is an accuſing one that hath maimed 
another, But this being heretofore no felony, the appeal 
thereof was but in manner of an action of treſpaſs ; ſo 
that there was nothing recovered but the damages. 
Bracton calls this, appellum de plagiis mahemio, and has a 
whole chapter of it. In king John's time, there is re- 
corded an appeal againſt a Jew, gui fecit ementulari quendam 
nepotem ſuum. 

APPEAL of rape lies where a rape is committed on the body 
of a woman. | 

APPEAL of robbery is a remedy given by the common law, 
whereby a perſon robbed of his goods may obtain re- 
ſtitution of them. But the three laſt kinds of appeal are 
now much out of uſe, becauſe of the intricacy of the 
pleadings, and the charge of proſecution : and the me- 
thod of indictment is generally adopted. 

APPEAL of wrong impriſonment is uſed by Bracton for an 
action of wrong or falfe impriſonment. 

APPEAL 1s more particularly uſed for a private accuſation 
of a murderer, by one who had intereſt in the murdered 
party 3 or of any felon by one of his accomplices in the 

act. 

An appeal of death, which is now chiefly in uſe, is a 
vindictive action, which the law gives to a wife during 
widowhood, againſt. the murderer of her huſband, or to 
the male heir at law, againſt one who kills his anceſtor. 
The appeal muſt be lodged in a year and a day aſter the 
death of the perſon murdered. If the perſon appealed be 
acquitted, the appellant ſhall be impriſoned for a year, 
reltore damages to the party, and pay a fine to the king. 
13 Ed. I. ſt. 1. c. 13. 

It an appeal of murder or felony be uſed by any common 
perſon againſt a peer, he ſhall be tried by commoners, 
and not by his peers. 

The perſon who brings an appeal is called the appellant ; 
and the perſon appealed, the appellee. | 

In an appeal, the king cannot pardon, 

APPEARANCE, the exterior ſurface of a thing; or that 
which firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe, or the imagination. 

The Academics maintain, that the ſenſible qualities of 
bodies are only appearances ; and the like doctrine is held 
by ſome later philoſophers. 

Our errors ariſe chiefly from a too haſty and precipitate 
aſſent of the will, which acquieſces too ealfly in the ap- 
pearances of truth. | 


APPEARANCE, in Lab, is the defendant's engaging to 
| | 
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APPEAL. is alſo uſed in Common Law, in the ſame ſenſe with 


leaſt) before a competent judge, by one that ſetteth his 
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anſwer a cauſe or action entered againſt him in ſome 
court of judicature. 

Appearance, in the King's Bench, is the defendant's 
filing either of common or ſpecial bail, if the action be 
by bill. If it be by original, the appearance muſt be 
with the PHILAZER of the county where the arreſt was. 
Appearance, in the Common Pleas, mult be entered with 
the PHILAZER there; but if it be by bill, with the Ro- 
THONOTARY. 

AvPFARANCE, in Perſpective, is the repreſentation or pro- 
jection of a figure, body, or like object, upon the per- 
ſpective plane. ; 
'The appearance of an objective right line is always a right 
line. See PERSPECTIVE. The appearance of an opake 
body and a laminary being given, to find the appearance 
of the (ſhadow, fee SHADow. 

APPEARANCE of a ſtar or planet. See APPARITION, 
APPEARANCES, in Aſtronomy, &c. are more uſually called 
phenomena and phaſes, : 

In Optics we uſe the term dire appearance for the view 
or ſight of any object by direct rays ; without either re- 
traction or reflection, 

APPEARANCES, fo ſave, is to diſcharge one's duty ſeem- 
ingly, or acquit himſelf of the formalities and externals 
thereof; ſo as to ſave his character, and avoid giving 
ſcandal or offence. 

APPEARANCES, in Phy/izlogy. See PHASMATA-. 
APPEASING rem: dies, in Medicine, are thoſe which aſ- 
ſuage the pain in a diſeaſe, and give the patient ſome reſt, 
or reſpite: and at the ſame time contribute to the cure. 
'heſe amount to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
PAREGORICS, ANODYNES, &c. 

APPELLANT. See APPEAL. 

APFELLANTS is particularly uſed in our time, for thoſe 
among the French clergy, who refuſed to ſubſcribe the 
conſtitution or bull wi#»enitus, iſſued by Clement XI. in 
1713, and appeal from it, either to the pope better in- 
formed, or a general council, 

The French biſhops, prieſts, monks, and even nuns, are 


and their followers are generally appellants. 
AVFPELLATIVE, or Noun APPELLATIVE, in Grammar, 
a common name; or a name which belongs or is appli- 
cable to things of a certain kind. 

The word is formed of appellare, ta name a thing. 

Such are the names, man, angel, horſe, plant, tree, &c. 
Appellatives ſtand oppoſed to PRUPER names, which 
belong only to individuals; as Peter, Gabriel, Bucepha- 
lus, &c. 

APPELLEE, in the Common Law. See APPEAL. 

In the Civil Law, appellee, appellatus; properly belongs 
only to the judge betore whom an appeal is brought. 
APPENAGE. See APANAGE. 

APPENDANT, from appendo, I hang by, in Law, is un- 
derſtood of ſuch things as by time of preſcription have 
belonged, appertained, and been joined, to ſome other 
principal thing. 

Thus an hoſpital may be appendant to a manor; à com- 
mon of fiſhing, to a freehold ; a feat in a church, to a 
houſe; or the like. 

APPENDANT, advewſon. See ADVOWSON. 
APPENDANT, common. See COMMON. 
APPENDICULA denotes a little or diminutive APPEN- 
Dix. 

Ihe word is ſeldom uſed, except by anatomiſts, in the 
following phra'e : 

APPENDICULA vermiformis, in Anatomy, a name given by 
tome to the inteſtine cacum, which they conſider only as 
an appendage of the colon, and not as the true cæcum of 
the ancients. 

AvPENDICUL@ afteriarum, wires of aſteriæ, a name given 
by the writers on Natural Hiſtory, to certain ſmall branches 
which are placed in a circular order at different diſtances 
upon the column of the afterie. | 
APPENDIX, or APPENDAGE, a thing neceſſary to, or 
dependent on another. 

The term is chiefly uſed in matters of literature, for an 
additional diicourle, placed at the end of any piece, or 
writing; tv explain or proſecute ſomething there left 
deficient, or to draw concluſions therefrom. In which 
tenſe the word coincides with SUPPLEMENT. 
PPENDIX, in Anatomy, is a part, in ſome meaſure, de- 
tached from another part, to which however it adheres, 
or is contiguous. 

here are membranous appendices, of various Hgures, in 
moſt of the inner parts of the body. 

The cæcum is by ſome writers called appendix, or appen- 
dicula vermiformis. 

Mr. Monro aflurcs us, he never ſaw the appendix vermi- 
/4rms of any of the human fetuſes which he diſſected, 
attended with meconium, and therefore he cannot allow 
as a reſervoir of the feces during geſtation, From the 
i UMCTOUS MUCOUS lacune in the human appendix, and 


divided into appellants, and non-appellants. The Janſeniſts | 
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the like ſtructure in the cca of brutes, its uſe ſeems to 
be to furniſh mucus to lubricate the interna! ſurface of the 
great ſac of the con, and to moiſten the ces in it, that 
they may be more eaſily puſhed forward out of this part 
of the gut, where there is the greateſt difficulty in their 
progreſs, and where by ſtagnating too long, they may 
bring on troubleſome ſymptoms. Witneſs the diſeaſe 
called PLACENTA inte/tinalis, Med. Ef, Edinb. vol. iv. 
art, 12, 

APPENDIX is more particularly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
EPIPHYSIS, 

| APPENSA, or APPENDED remedies, ſuch as are outwardly 
applied, by hanging about the neck. 

The word comes from ad, and pend?, I hang tv. 
Such are divers amulets, necklaces, phylaCteries, &c. 

APPERCEPTION, or ADPERCEPTION, is uſed by Leib- 
nitz and his followers, for an attribute of the mind, con- 
ſidered as conſcious of, or refleCting on its own percep- 
tions. 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with what 
Des Cartes and others call coxscteExNCE or CONSClOUS- 
NESS, 

APPERTINANCES. See APPURTENANCES. 

APPETITE, AyrPETITus, APPETENCY, in Philaſep hy, 
a defire of enjoying ſomething wanted; or a complacency 
in the fruition of a thing preſent. 

The word is formed of ad, te, and pete, I crave. 

Some philoſophers define appetite, more generally, an 
inclination of the ſoul towards ſome object conſidered as 
good; or a propenſity to an object, in reſpe&t of the 
good that is apprehended in it. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh apperite into voluntary and na— 
tural. 

The firſt is the will itſelf, acting under a competent 
knowledge or information of the thing in hand : ſuch is 
the appetite or deſire of being happy. Ihe fecond is a 
kind of inſtin&, whereby we are mechanically driven to 
conſult our own preſervation. 

8 appetite is ſubdivided into cencupiſcible, and ira/- 
cible. 

Others again divide it into /er/:ive and rational. 

APPETITE, ſenſitive, is that which ariſcs ſtom a notion of 
goodneſs in the object, as impreſſed by the impulſe of 
the /en/es. | 

APPETITE, rational, is that which ariſes from an appre- 
henſion of good in the object, as conceived by the under- 
ſtanding. 

APPETITE is reſtrained, by Hutcheſon, to ſuch of our 
deſires gs have a previous painful and uneaſy ſenſation, 
antecedently to any opinion of good in the object; nay, 
ſo as that the object is often chicfly eſteemed good only 
for its allaying this pain or uneafineſs, or if it give alſo 

| poſitive pleaſure, yet the uneaſy ſenſation is previous to, 
and independent of this opinion of good in it. 

APPETITES are paſſions directed to general objects, in 
contradiſtinction to paſſions directed to particular ob- 
jects, which retain their proper name. Thus we ſay, 

an appetite for fame, for glory, for conqueſt, for riches ; 
but we ſay the paſſian of love, of gratitude, of envy, &c. 
Appetite may be alſo diſtinguiſhed from paſſion, ſince the 
latter has no exiſtence till a proper object be preſented; 
whereas the former exiſts firſt, and then is directed to an 
object. Elem. Crit. vol. i p. 44. 

APPETITE, in Medicine, is more particularly uſed to de- 
note a natural periodical call or deſire to eat and drink, 
in order to repair what had been waſted by the ſeveral 
excretions of the body. 

A loſs or proſtration ot appetite is called ANOREx1A. 
A prepoſterous appetency of things not proper for food is 
called PICA. 

An immoderate appetite is called BULIMIA, or fames ca- 
nina, Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the gn 
way, and canine appetite; making it the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the latter, that it is attended with a lientery, 
or other cceliacal flux. 

APPETITE, exce//wve, See OREx1s. 

APPETITE, defeftive. Phe defect of appetite is of two 
kinds, and is uſually divided, by medical writers, undec 
two names, the anorexia and nauſea. 

The anorexia is a too great abſtinence from ſoods, which 
ſometimes has its origin from depravation of the ſtomach 
ſometimes from other cauſes more remote. 
The nauſea is defined to be a plenary abſtinence from 
foods, being a complaint of the ſame nature and origin 
with the anorexia, but differing in degree. 
The ſigns are very obvious ſo far as a diſtaſte to food, 
which is common to both; but there is this difference, 
that in an anorexia the patients uſually eat ſomething, 
though without appetite, and are troubled always with a 
pain and uneaſineſs in the ſtomach after it; but in the 
nauſea there is a greater diſreliſh of food of all kinds, and 
frequent ſtraining to vomit. Men of idle lives, and 
| ſuch as drink too freely of ſtrong liquors, are ſubject to 
idiophatic 
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>diopathic de ſects of appetite, from actual injuries in the | 
ſtomach z others labouring under the different diſeaſes 
= mentioned, are as often ſubject to the ſymptomatic. 
cople of a ſanguine habit, when afflicted with a loſs of 
ppetite, always find great relicf in acids of the milder 
ind; and thoſe of a leucophlegmatic habit are often 
cured by taking ſmall doſes of elixir proprietatis every day 
before dinner. Some perſons are very fond of external 
applications to the ſtomach in thoſe caſes, but theſe are 
rarely found to be of any great ſervice. The beſt of 
them is a plaſter of tacamahaca, with oil of maſtic. 
APPIADES, in Mythology, five divinities fo called becauſe 
their temples were at Rome near the fountains of Appius, 
viz. Venus, Pallas, Veſta, Concord, and Peace: 

. APPIAN May, a great Roman highway, paved by Appius 
Claudius, cenſor of Rome, in the 444th year of that 
city. It commenced at the gate Capenna, now called 
St. Sebaſtian's, and paſling ovet the mountain called St. 
Angeli, croſſes the plain of Valdranus, the Palus Pontina, 
and ends at Capua: | 
Caius Gracchus placed the ſmall columns called ter mini, 
which marked the miles. 

APPLAUSE, properly ſignifies an approbation of ſome- 
thing, witnelled by clapping of hands. 
The word comes from the verb plaudere, to clap the hands. 
The ancient way of applauding by clapping the hands, is 
ſcarce retained any where but in colleges and theatres. 
Such a tragedy was acted with great applauſe ; fuch a 
ſtudent maintained a theſis with applauſe, &c. 
There were three ſpecies of applauſe, denominated from 
the different noiſes made in them, viz. bombus, imbrices, 
and teſtæ; the firſt a confuſed din, made either by the 
hands or the mouth ; the ſecond and third by beating on 
a ſort of ſounding veſſels placed in the theatres for this 
_ purpoſe. 
Perſons were inſtructed to give applauſe with ſkill z and 
there were even maſters who profeſſed to teach the art. 
The proficients in this way let themſelves out for hire to 
the vain-glorious among the poets, actors, &c. and were 


properly diſpoſed to ſupport a loud applauſe. Theſe they | 


called laudicoeni. 
At the end of the play, a loud peal of applauſe was ex- 
peed, and even aſked of the audience, either by the 
chorus, or the perſon who ſpoke laſt. The formula was 
ſpectatores plaudite, or valete & plaudite. 
The — or applauders, were divided into chori, 
and diſpoſed in theatres oppoſite to each other, like the 
choriſters in cathedrals; fo that there was a kind of con- 
cert of applauſes. , 
APPLE-tree, malus, in Botany. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
this is a ſpecies of pyrus, and belongs to the genus of 
icoſandria pentagynia, The characters of it are, that the 
branches ſpread, and are more depreſſed than thoſe of 
the pear-tree. The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which 
expand in form of a roſe. The fruit is hollowed about 
the foot-ſtalk, and is for the moſt part roundiſh, and 
umbilicated at the top ; is fleſhy, and divided into five 
cells or partitions, in each of which is lodged one ob- 
long feed. There are three ſpecies: the wild apple, 
with a very ſour fruit, commonly called crab: the wild 
crab of Virginia, with a ſweet - ſcented flower: and the 
dwarf apple, commonly called Paradiſe apple. 
Abples ate no natural fruit, but the mere creatures of art. 
The way of propagating them, is by ſowing kernels in 
the ground which would produce crabs or wildings, dif- 
ferent in figure and taſte from the patent fruit. "To 
turn theſe to apples of any particular kind, is the buſi- 
neſs of engrafting. A cyon of an app/e-tree inſerted into 
a crab- ſtock, occaſions the crab-tree from that time to 
produce apples of the ſame quality with thoſe from 
whence the cyon was taken. r. Ray lays it down as a 
rule, that the fruit always follows the cyon. 
In the nurſeries, there are three ſorts of ſtocks generally 
uſed to graft apples upon; the firſt are called free-/tocts, 
which are raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples 
indifferently, and by ſome theſe are alſo termed crab- 
ſtocks; for all thoſe trees which are produced from the 
ſeeds before they are graſted, are termed crabs without 
any diſtinction. But ſuch ſtocks ſhould always be pre- 
terred, as are raiſed from the kernels of crabs, where 
they are preſſed for verjuice; and ſeveral old writers on 
this ſubject are of the ſame opinion. Auſten, who 
wrote a hundred years ago, ſays, ** 'T he ſtock which he 
accounts beſt for ape grafts is the crab, which is better 
than ſweeter apples to graft on, becauſe they are uſually 
free from canker, and will become very large trees, and 
1 conceive will laſt longer than ſtocks of ſweeter apples, 
and will make fruits more ſtrong and hardy to endure 
froits.” —It is very certain, that by frequent grafting 
ſome ſorts of apples upon free-ſtocks, the fruits have 
been rendered larger, Co leſs firm, poignant, and of 
thorter duration, he ſecond ſort of ſtocks is the Dutch 
creeper z theſe are defigned to ſtint the growth of trees, 
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and keep them within compaſs for dwarfs or eſpaliert; 
The third fort is the Paradiſe apple, which is a very low 
fhrub;z ſo only proper for trees which are kept in pots 
by way of cotiolity; for theſe do not continue long. For 
the method of grafting, fee ENGRAFTING, 
For the method of planting orchards to the greateſt profit; 
the ſoil and fituation are of great importance. The belt 
ſituation is the aſcent of gentle hills, facing the ſouth or 
ſouth-eaſt z but thiz aſcent muſt not be too ſteep, leſt the 
earth ſhould be waſhed down by heavy rains. 
The ground intended to be planted ſhould be well pre. 
pared the year before, by tho: ough ploughing : when, if 
ſome dung be laid on, it will be of great ſervice to the 
trees. lf, in the preceding ſpring, a crop of peaſe or 
beans is planted on the ground, fo as that the ground 
between the rows may be horſe-hoed; it will deſtroy the 
weeds; looſen the ground, and prove a good preparation 
for the trees; for the earth cannot be too much wrought 
or pulverized for this purpoſe. Theſe crops will be off 
the ground betore the ſeaſon for planting the trees, 
which is to be performed when they begin ro ſhed their 
leaves. 
In chufing the trees, ſuch as re but of two years growth 
from the graft are to be preferred; old trees, or ſuch as 
are grafted upon old ſtocks, ought never to be planted. 
The diſtance they ſhovld be planted at, where the ſoil is 
good, mult be fifty or ſixty feet; though forty feet may 
be ſufficient where the land is not ſo good: nothing can 
be of worſe conſequence, than the crowding trees too 
cloſe together 
When the trees are planted, they ſhould be ſtaked, to 
prevent their being ſhaken or blown out of the ground 
by ſtrong winds. But in doing tis, particular care 
ſhould be taken to put ſtraw, hay-bands, or woollen 
cloth between the trees and the ſtakes, to prevent them 
from being rubbed or bruiſed by the ſtakes ; for it their 
bark ſhould be rebbed off, it will occaſion wounds 
which will not heal in ſeveral years, if they ever recover 
from them. If the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it 
will be proper to cover the ground about their roots 
with ſome muck, to prevent the young fibres from being 
injured. 
It is common practice in many parts of England, to 
lay the ground down for paſture, after the trees are 
grown pretty large in the orchards; but this is by no 
means adviſeable, for trees of above twenty years grow:h 
have frequently been almoſt deſtroyed by horſes in the 
compaſs of one week : and if ſheep are put into the 
orchards, they will conſtantly rub themſelves againſt 
the trees, and their greaſe ſticking to the bark, will ſtint 
their growth, and finally ſpoil them. Therefore, where- 
ever orchards are planted, it will be much better to keep 
the ground in tillage; but whatever crops are ſown, ſhould 
not be too near the trees, leſt the nouriſhment ſhould be. 
drawn away from them : nor ſhould the plough come too 
near the ſtems, leſt the roots and bark ſhould be injured. 
But it will be of great ſervice to dig the ground about the 
trees, where the plough does not come, every fpring and 
autumn, for five or ſixy ears after planting, by which time 
the roots will have extended themſelves to a greater dif- 
ance. 
In pruning orchard trees, nothing more ſhould be done. 
but to cut out all thoſe branches which croſs cach other, 
and which if left would rub and tear off the bark from 
each other; as alſo decayed branches: but never to 
ſhorten any of their ſhoots. Branches broken by the 
wind, ſhould be cut off, either down to the diviſion at 
the branch, or cloſe to the item from which it proceeds 
all ſuckers or ſhoors from their ſtems ſhould be entirely 
taken off: the beſt time for this work is in November, 
for it ſhould not be done in froity weather, nor when the 
ſap begins to be in motion. 
In the planting efpaliers, if there is an extent of ground 
in the kitchen-garden, it will be proper to plant in this 
manner not only fuch ſorts as are for the uſe of the 
table, but alſo a quantity of trees to ſupply the kitchen. 
Where the kitchen-garden is but ſmall, the latter mult 
be ſupplied from the {tandard-trees; but as many ot 
theſe kitchen apples are large and hang late in the au- 
tumn, they are much more expoſed to ſtrong winds on 
ſtandards than in eſpaliets; for which reaſon, where 
the ground will admit of it, eſpaliers are to be preferred- 
The proper dittauce for theſe trees are nor leſs than 
twenty-hve or thirty feet, for ſuch ſorts as are of a mo- 
derate growth (if upon ciab or free ſtocks) ; but tic 
larger growing torts ſhould not be allowed leſs room that 
thirty-five feet ; which will be found near enough, if the 
ground 15 good, and the trees properly trained : for, as 
their branches ſhould not be ſhortened, but trained at 
tbeir full length, in a few years they will be found to 
meet, 
The next thing to be obſerved, is the making proper 
choice of ſuch ſorts of fruit as grow nearly alike, 0 
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plant in the ſame eſpalier. This is of great conſequence 
in the diſtance to be allowed them; otherwiſe the eſpa- 
lier will make an irregular appearance. 

The choice of trees is the next article, which ſhould be 
but one, or at moſt but two years old from the graft. 
The ſtocks ſhould be young, ſound, and ſmooth, free 
from canker, which have not been cut down in the 
nurſery : when taken up, all the ſmall fibres ſhould be 
entirely cut off ſrom their roots, which, if left on, would 
turn movldy, decay, and obſtruct the new fibres in 
their growth; the extremities of the roots ſhould be 


ſhortened, and all bruiſed and miſplaced roots ſhould 


alſo be cut away. As to pruning the heads of theſe 
trees, nothing more need be done, than to cut off thoſe 
branches which cannot be trained to the line of the 
eſpalier. In planting, the roots ſhould rot be placed too 
deep in the ground, eſpecially if the ſoil be moiſt, but 
racher elevated on a little hill, which it will not be ne- 
ceſſary to allow for the raiſing of the borders afterward. 
Theſe: trees ſhould be ſtaked like thoſe in the orchard, 
until the eſpalier is put to them. i 

In pruning thele trees, the chief point is, never to 
ſhorten any of the branches, unleſs there is an abſolute 
want of ſhoots to fill the eſpalier z for where the knite is 
much uſed, it only multiplies uſeleſs ſhoots, and pre- 
vents their fruiting : ſo that the beſt method to manage 
theſe trees, is to go over them three or four times in the 
growing ſeaſon, and ub off all ſuch buds and ſhoots as 
are irregularly produced, training the others down to 
the ſtakes where they are to remain. If this is carefully 
minded in the ſummer, there will be little left to be done 
in the winter. The diſtances at which theſe branches 
ſhould be trained from each other, are, for the larger 
ſorts of fruit ſeven or eight inches, and for the {matler, 
five or fix. If, contrary to theſe plain inſtructions, the 
trees are ſuſſered to grow rude in ſummer, there will be 
much diſſiculty to bring down the ſtubborn ſhoots after- 
ward, without breaking. All the forts of apple; produce 
their fruit upon curſons or ſpars, ſo that theſe thou!d ne- 
ver be cut off, as they will continue fruitful for ſeveral 
years. Ihe method of making ESPALIERS 15 exhibited 
under that article; it need only therefore be obſerved, 
that it will be beſt to defer making the eſpalier, till the 
trees have had three or four years growth: ſor before 
that time, the branches may be ſupported by a few up- 
right ſtakes, until there is a ſufhciency of them to fur- 
niſh the lower part. : 

The belt method of preſerving apples for winter uſe, is 
to let them hang upon the trees until there is danger of 
ſroſt, to gather them in dty weather, and then to lzy 
them in large heaps io ſweat for a month or ſix weeks. 
They ought then to be carefully looked over, all which 
have the leaſt appearance of decay raken out, the found 
fruit wiped diy, and packed up in large oil jars, which 
have been thoroughly ſcalded and diy, and then flopped 
cloſe, to exclude the air. If this plan is duly obſerved, 
the fruit will keep a long time ſound, and their fleth 
remain plump; whereas when expoſed to the air, their 


ſkins will ſhcivel, and their pulp ſoften. See CYDER, 


and ORCHARD. 

Among the various kinds of apples, ſome are uſed for the 
deſert, ſome for the kitchen, aud ſome for cyder-making. 
"Thoſe uſed for the deſert, are the following, placed as 
they lucceſlively ripen after one another: the white jun- 
cating, the margaret apple, the ſummer pearmain, the 


ſummer queening, the embroidered apple, the golden | 


rennet, the ſummer white calville, the ſummer red 
calville, the ſilver pippen, the aromatic pippen, Ja reinette 
griſe, ia haute bonte, the royal rufleting, Wheeler's tuſſet, 
Sharp's ruſſet, the ſpine apple, the golden pippen, the 
nonparcil, the “p, or pomme d' api. 

Thoſe for the kitchen ule, in the order of their ripening, 
are theſe: the codling, the ſummer marygold, the ſum- 
mer red pearmain, the Holland pippen, the Kentiſh pip- 
pen, the courpendu, Loe u's pearmain, the French rennet, 
the French pippen, the royal ruſſet, the monſtrous ren- 
net, the winter pearmain, the pomme violette, Spencer's 
pippen, the ſtone pippen, and the oaken pippen. 

Thoſe molt eſteemed for cyder are, the Devonſhire royal] 
wilding, the redſtreak ahple, the whitſour, the Hereſord- 
ſhire under-ieal, and the John app'e, or deux annes, 
everlaſting hanger, and genuet moyle. Miller, 

The apple is compoſed of four diſtinCt parts, viz. the 


pill, the parenchyma, the rages and the core. The 


pill or (kin, is only a dilatation of the outermoſt ſkin or 
rind of the bark of the branch on which it grew. The 
parenchyma or pulp, as tender and delicious as it is ſound, 
is only a, dilatation, or, as Dr. Grew calls it, a ſwelth 
or ſuperbience of the inner part of the bark of the branch. 
This appears not only from the viſible continuation ot 
the bark from the one through the pedicle or (talk to the 


other, but alſo from the {ſtructure common to both. 
Voi. I. Ne 24. 
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| The branchery or veſſels, are only ramifications of the 
woody part of the branch, ſet e cg all the parts 


of the parenchyma, the greater branches being made 10 
communicate with each other by inoſculations of the 
leſs. Grew's Anat. of Veget. lib. i, Cap. 6. lib. iv, 
cap. 1. 
The apple core is originally from the pith of the branch ; 
the ſap of which hnding room enough in the paten- 
chyma, through which to diffuſe itſelf, quits the pith, 
which by this means hardens into core. 
The j uice of apples is a menſtruum for iron. A ſolution 
of non in the gue of = apples called golden rennets, eva- 
porated to a thick conſiſtence, proves a | - 
beate, which keeps well, * * 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the young ſhoots of monk's 
rhubarb in the ſpring, approach in talte to ſome ſorts of 
apples, and that of late they have been employed in that 
early ſeaſon, as a /uccedaneum to apples for culinary pur- 
poſes. Neumann's Works, p. 361, w. 

Mr. Boyle has given ſeveral experiments on apples in the 
—— = A production of air, &c. chereby. 

ide Phil. Works abridg. tom. ii. p. 567, ſeq. 600. 

. 8 p. 507, leq. 609. 630, 

APPLE is alſo a name given to divers fruits, bearing ſome 
reſemblance in figure, rotundity, and the like, to the 
orchard apple. 

APPLE, Adam's. Sce CiTRoOXN, and Pomum ADAwm, 

APPLE, bitter, a name ſometimes given to the ſruit of the 
CorocyNTHIS. 

AFPLE, blad, caftus. See Melon This TLt, 

APPLE, cuſtard, annona, in Botany; a genus of the polyandria 

folyeynia claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : the flower hath 
in ſome ſpecies three, in others ſix petals, three large, 
and three alternately ſmaller. The germen becomes an 
oval or oblong fruit, having a ſcaly rind and one cell, 
in which are lodged many oval ſmooth ſeeds. There are 
eight ſpecies, 
Theſe plants, which are natives of the warm parts of 
America, are too tender to produce ſruit in this country, 
2 they are only preſerved for the beauty of their 
CAVES. 

APPLE, dwarf, See Dw ARF-trces. 

ArPLE-fy, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by authors 
to a ſmall green fly found ſometimes within an apple, 
and hatched of a worm or maggot, very frequently found 
infeſting that fruit. | 

APPLE, love. See LYCCPERSICON, 

APPLE, mad. See MAb apple, 

APPLE, male balſam, momordica. See Male Bal sAM apple. 

APPLE, marthaſite, ſo called by Dr. Grew, on account of 
its figure, as being round except on one ſide, where it 
falls in, and has a ſtalk like a young applies. Mu. Reg. 
Soc. P. 3. 5 2. cap. 3. 

Among the ancient ornaments of churches, we read of 
golden apples, poma aurea; by which it ſhould ſeem, we 
are to underſtand the globular parts of candleſticks. Du- 
Cange. 

Some ancient cuſtomaries alſo ſpeak of apples of wax, 
POMA de cera. | 

APPLE, May. See Duck's fort. 

APPLES, oak, are a kind of excreſcences or exudations of 
the nutritious juice of that tree, joined with ſome degree 
of putrefaCtion. 

The like are ſometimes alſo found on willows, 

APPLE, of the eye. See PUPIL, 

APPLE, pine. See PINE apple. 

APPLE, prickle, is remarkable for the ſeveral tuſſucks or 
bunches of thorns, with which it is armed all around; 
each bunch conſiſting of ſix or eight thorns, ſome erect, 
others couched a little, and crooked outwards, of ſeveral 
lengths, from one inch to above two. 

APPLE, ſoap, ſapindus. See SOAP berry tree. 

Arrrk, lar, chryſephylum, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogyma claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 
hath a bell ſhaped flower, cut at the brim into ten ſeg- 
ments, which are alternately ſpread open; and five 
ſhort ſtamina, with a roundiſh germen, which becomes a 
pulpy fruit with teg cells, in four or five of which is 
lodged a ſingle ſeed. There are two ſpecies, natives of 
the Weſt Indies. | 

APPLE, thorn, See TIIoRN apple. | 

APPLICATE, ArPLticaTa, Ordinate APPLICATE, in 
Geometry, is a right line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to be 
biſected by the diameter thereof. 

Applicateis the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Ordinate. 

APPLICATE number, See CONCRETE. 

APPLICATION, the act of applying one thing to another 
by approaching or bringing them nearer together, 
Motion is defined by a ſucceſſive application of any thing 
to different paits of ſpace. 

The application of a veſicatory to the neck, or other party 


| produces an irritation of the bladder, 
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The true and great ſeetet in phyſic is, how to epply 2 
medicine, not how to make it. 


APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the adjuſting, accommodat- 
ing, or making a Dug quadrate to another. 
I 


Thus we ſay, the application of a fable, &c, 

APPLICATION, in Theology, is particularly uſed, by ſome 
divines, for the act whereby our Saviour transfers, or 
makes over to us, what he had earned or purchaſed by 
his holy life, and death. 

Accordingly it is by this application of the merits of 
Chriſt, that we are to be juſtißed, and intitled to grace 
and plory, 

The ſacraments are the ordinary means, or inſtruments, 
whereby this application is effected. 

APPLICATION is ſometimes alſo vſed in Geometry, for 
what in Arithmetic we call DIVISION. 

AePLICATION alſo ſignifies the fitting or applying of one 
1 to another, whoſe areas, but not figures are the 

ame. 
Thus Euclid ſhews how, on a right line given, to apply 
a parallelogram that ſhall be equal to a right-lined figure 
given. 

APPI.Y, among Mathematicians, ſometimes ſignifies to 
transſer a liue given into a circle, moſt commonly, or 
into any other figure; fo that its ends may be in the peri- 
meter of the figure. 

Avrry denotes alſo. as much as divide, eſpecially among La- 
tin writers; who, as they ſay, duc. AB in CB, draw AB 
into CB, when they would have AB multiplied by CB; or 
rather when they would have a right-angled parallelogram 
made of thoſe lines: ſo they fay, applica AB ad CB, ap- 
ph AB to CB, when they would have CB divided by 
AB; 
which is thus expreſſed, 2 

APPOGGIATURA, in Muſic, acecrding to Graſſineau, 
is when in any part of a ſong, there are two notes at ſome 
diſtance from one another, as a third, or fiſth, and in 
ſinging ſuch a paſſage, the muſicians. put in ſmall inter- 
mediate notes, aſcending, or deſcending ; as in the 
example A. 
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But the appogriatura is not always intermediate, unleſs it 

be in the order of time (ſce the examples B and C); nor 

is it confined to diſtant notes. It may be uſed in paſling 

from a note to the neareſt ſound either above or below it. 

See the examples D, E, and F. 

The appozgiatura is commonly marked by a ſmaller kind 

of note, as in the examples before given, and is cſſential 

to muſical tafle and expreſſion. 

The word is derived from appopgiare, to lean on, 
APPOINTEE, a foot ſoldier in the French army, &c. 

who for his long ſervice, and bravery, receives pay above 

ftivate ſentinels. | 
heſe have been ſuppreſſed in France, except in the 

regiment of French guards, where forty appointees are 

{till retained to each company of 150 men. 

Till the year 1670, they had alſo captains and lieutenants 

under the appellation of appointers, who without refiding 

in the regiment, received their pay. See AN5PESSADES. 
AyPOINTEE, in Heraldry, is when two or more things ace 

placed touching each other at the points or ends. 


APPOINTMENT), a penſion or falary given by great lords 


and princes to perſons of worth and parts, in order to re- 
tain them in their ſervice, 

The term is chiefly uſed among the French. —The king 
of France gives large appointment, to ſeveral of the officers 
in his ſervice. 

Appointments differ from wages, in that the latter are 
fixed and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary trea- 
ſurers; whereas appintments are annual gratifications 
granted by brevet for a time uncertain, and are paid out 
of the privy purſe. 

APPORIIONMENT, or APppoRcioNMENT, ApPoR- 
TIONAMENTVUM, in Law, a dividing of arent into two 
or more parts, or portions, according as the land whence 

it iſſues is divided among two, or more proprietors. 
Thus if a-man, having a rent-ſervice iſſuing out of land, 
purchaſe a part of the land ; the rent ſhall be apportioned, 
according to the value of the land,—So if a may let 
lands for years, reſerving rent, and a ſtranger afterward 
recover part of the land; the rent ſhall be apportioned. 
But a rent charge cannot be apportioned, nor things that 
are entire z as if one hold land by ſervice, to pay to his 
lord yearly at ſuch a feaſt a horſe, or a roſe; there, it 

the lord purchaſe a part of the land, this ſervice is to- 
tally exſtint; becauſe ſuch things cannot be divided 
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of which a rent-charge iſſues, deſcends to the grantee 
of the ren', this ſhall be apportioned. —A man purchaſes 
part of the land where he hath common appendanr, th 
common ſhall be apportioned : of common appurtenant it 
is otherwiſe; and if by the act of the party, the com- 
mon is extintt. Common appendant and appurtenant 
may be app:rizoned on alienation of part of the land to 
which it is appendant or appurtenant.— Conditions ge- 
nerally are entire, and cannot be apportioned by the ach of 
the party z a contract may not be divided or apporticned, 

ſo as to ſubject a man to two ations. Dany, Abr. 508. 

1 Inſt. 149. | 

APPOSAL ef ſPeriffs, is the charging them with money 

received on their account in the exchequer, 22 & 23 

Car, II. 

APPOSER fgnifes an examiner, In the court of exche- 

quer, there is an officer called rhe foreign app. /er. 

In the ofhce of confirmation, in the fiſt liturgy of 

Edward VI. the rubric directs the biſhop, or ſuch as he 

ſhall appoint, to appeſe a child; and a biſhops examining 

chaplain was anciently called his poſer. 

APPOSIIION, from ad, te, and porn, I put, the act of 
putting or applying one thing to another. 

AyPO<1TION is uſed in Phy/ics, in ſpeaking of bodies which 
derive their growth from the adjunction or union of 
neighbouring bodies. 

Moſt bodies of the foſſile or mineral kingdom are formed 
by Juxta- paſitions, or the oppoſitions of parts, brought to 
join and adhere to each other, 

ArPosITION, in Grammar, denotes the putting two or 
more ſub{tantives together in the ſame cafe, and without 
any copulative conjunction between them. 

Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible ſcene of war; 
love, enemy of human quiet; peace, parent of riches, 
ſource of ſation, &c. 

APPOSITORIUM, in Chemi/iry, denotes a veſſel made of 
earthen-ware or glaſs, of a conical figure, whoſe bigger 
end receives the neck of a retort, while the narrower is 
inſerted into the receiver. 
Its uſc is, where a ſtrong open fire is required, to prevent 
the red-hot retort, by the immcdiatc contact of its neck, 
ſrom burſting the receiver. 

APPRAISER, from ad, to, and pretium, valve, one who 
rates, or ſets a value upon goods, &c. He muſt be 2 
ſkitful and honeſt perſon. It is not a buſineſs ot itſelt, 
but is practiſed by brokers of houſehold furniture, to 
which ſet of men the word is chiefly applied. Yer up- 
holſterers. and other brokers are employed, or even any 
perſon or peifens who are ſuppoſed to be ſkilled in the 
commodities to be appraifed or valued. They are em- 
ployed in cafes of death, executions brought in upon 
goods, or of lock to be turned over from one perſon to 
another, or divided between copartners; and are called 

fern appraiſers, from their taking an oath to do jultice 
between party and party. 4 0 
They ſometimes appraiſe on behalf of both ſides, each 

Party agreeing to hare the fame approiſer or appreters; 
ſometimes in oppoſition, each party chuſing one or more 
of a {ide ; and ſometimes by commiſſion or deputation of 

- truſtees, maſters in'chaneery, &c. 

APPREHENSION, in Logic, denotes the ſimple attention 
of the mind to an object preſented either to our lenſe, or 
our imagination, witlcut paſſing a judgment, or making 
any inference. 

"The word literally denotes the action of the hand, where- 
by it takes hold of, and pgraſps any thing; being formed 
ot ad, and prebendo, I catch, 

In this ſenſe, apprehen/ion differs ſrom notion, as the act of 
the mind, whereby a tien is formed, differs from an act 
of the mind, whereby we attend to a nen alceady formed. 

AyPREHUENSION is likewiſe uſed to expreſs an inadequate 
and imperſect idea: and thus it is applied to our know- 
ledge of God, in contradiſtinction to comprehen/zon, 

APPEEHENSION, in Law, ſigrifics the ſeizing a criminal, 
in order to bring him to juſtice, See AkAEST. 

APPRENDRE, in our Ancient Law- Books, a fee or profit to 
be taken or received. 

APPRENTICE, from apprendre, to learn, one, who is 
bound by covenant to ſerve a tradeſman or artificer 4 
certain time, uſually ſeven years, upon condition of the 
maſter's inſtructing him in bis art or myſtery, 

Apprentices may likewiſe be bound to hutbandmen, or 
even to gentlemen ; and they, as well as tradeſmen, arc 
compellable to take the children of the poor, whom the 
overſeers, with the conſent of two juſtices, may bind 
till the age of twenty-four years. Apprentices may be 
diſcharged on reaſonable caule ; but if any, whole pre- 
mium has been leſs than ten pounds, run away from 
their maſters, they are compellable to ſerve out the time 
of abſence, or give ſatisfaQtion ſor it, at any period 
within ſeven -years after expiration of the original con— 
tract. Apprentices gain a fettlement in that patiſh whe'e 
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without hurt to the whole, —But if part of the land, out 


they laſt ſerved ferty days; ard by the zth of Elizabeth, 
| 6 4. 
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| they have an excluſive right to exerciſe the trade in 
9 have been inſtructed, in any part of England. 
However, the refolutions of the courts have in general 
rather confi ned than extended the reſtriction of this ſta- 
tute. Sce Blackſtone's Com. vol. i. p-. 426, &c. 
In France, the ſons of tradeſmen, living in their father's 
houſe till ſeventeen years of age, are reputed to have 
ſerved an apprentice/hip. In that country, the times of 
ſerving are different in the different profeſſions. from 
three years to eight. - Aſter ſerving out an apprenticeſhip, 
the perſon becomes what they call an ſprrant, or candi- 
date for maſter-ſhip, and is to be examined by proper 
officers as to his fkill and proficiency, and allo to exhibit 
a chef d œuure or maſter-piece in the art he has been bred 
to, before he be ſuſfered to ſet up to practiſe for himſelf. 
And the cuſtom of France in regard to apprentices is not 
unworthy the imitation of other nations. 
Anciently, benchers in the inns of court were called 
#7 prentices of the LAW, in Latin apprenticit juris nobiltor es; 
as appears by Mr. Selden's note on Forteſcue ; and ſo the 
learned Plowden ſtyles himſelf, See BEXCHrR, 
Sir Henry Finch, in his Nomotechnia, writes himſelf, 
apprentice de ley: Sir Edward Coke, in his Tnit. ſays ap- 
prentict legis, in pleading, are called, Hhamire. confiliarit, 
& in lege periti; and in another place, apprentices, aud 
other counſellors of Jaw. 
APPROACH. See Acckss and APPROXIMATION. 
The curve of equable approach, acceſſus equabilis, hrit pro- 
poſed by M. Leibnitz, has given the annaliſts ſome 
trouble. - The buſineſs is to find a curve, wherein a 
body deſcending by the ſole power of gravity ſhall ap- 
proach the horzion equally in equal times, — | his curve 
has been found by Bernouilli, Varignon, Maupertuis, 
and others, to be the ſecond cubical parabola ſo placed 
as that its point of regreſſion is uppermoſt. Vide Hilt. 
Acad. R. Sciences, an. 1699. p. 82. Idem, an. 1730. 
p. 129. Mem. p. 333. ; | 
AryRoAcH, in Gardening, is uſed in ſpeaking of the me- 
thod of inarching of INOCULATING, which is called 
GRAFTING by approach. =o ; 
Some phy ſicians alſo ſpeak of a method of curing diſcaſes 
by touching or approach. Sce APPROXIMATION, 
APPROACHES, in Forufcation, the ſeveral works made 
by the beſiegets ſor advancing or getting nearer to a for- 
treſs, or place beſieged. See Tab. Fortiſ. fix. 21. 
Such are trenches, mines, ſaps, lodgmeut, batteries, 
galleries, epaulments, &c. 
ArPROACHES, or Lines of APPROACH, are particularly 
uſed for trenches dug in the gronud, aud their earth 
throwa up on the ſide next the place beſieged ; under 
ſhelter or detence whereof the befiegers may approach, 
without loſs, to the parapet of the covered way; aud 
plant guns, &c. wherewith to cannonade the place, 
The lines of approach are to be connected by PARALLELS, 
or lines of communication. | k 
The befieged frequently make COUNTER=-@pproaches, to in- 
terrupt and defeat the enemies approaches. 
'The ancients made their approaches towards the place 
balleged, much after the ſame manner as the moderns, 
M. de Folard ſhews, that they had their trenches, their 
ſaps, parallels, &c. which, though uſually held of modern 
invention, appear to have been practiſed lang before, by 
the Greeks, Romans, Aſiatics, &c. In Poylb. t. ii. p. 161. 
APPROACHING, in Fewling, a term uſed to expreſs 
ſuch devices as ate contrived for the getting within ſhot 
of (hy birds, It is priacipally uſed in marſhy low places. 
The belt method of approaching is by means of three 
hoops, tied together at proper diſtances, according to 
the height of the man that is to uſe it, and having 
boughs of trees tied all round it, with cords to hang it 
over his ſhouldersz a man getting into this, conceals 
himſelf, and approaches by degrees towards his game in 
the form of a moving buſh. g 
Geeſe, ducks, and teal, quit the waters in the evening, 
and paſs the night in the fields, but at the approach of 
morning they return to the water again, and even when 
on the water they will retire to great diſtances, on the 
approach even of a hotſe or cow, ſo that the buſinels of 
the ſtalking horſe is of little uſe; but this device of 
approaching by the moving buſh, ſucceeds tolerably well 
with them, 


APPROBATION, a ſtate or diſpoſition of the mind 


| 
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wherein we put a value upon, or become pleaſed with, | 
ſome perſon or thing. Moraliſts are divided on the 
principle of approbation, or the motive which determines 
us to approve and diſapprove, 'The Epicureans will 
bave it to be only SELF-iztere/t; according to them, that 
which determines any agent to approve his own aCtion, 
is its apparent tendency to his private happineſs; and 
even the approbetion of another's ation flows from no 
other cauſe but an opinion of its tendency to the happi- 
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ciple of benevolence, by which we are determined t6 


approve every kind affection either in 
and all publicly uſeful actions, 
from ſuch affection, 
happineſs. | 
Dr. Adam Smith thinks it needleſs to introduce any new 
power of perception, in order to account for the prin- 
ciple of approbation ; and apprehende, that ſympathy is 
ſufficient ro account for all the effects atrived to this 
peculiar faculty, This ſyſtem places virtue in utility, 
and accounts for the pleaſure with which the ſpeQator 
ſurveys the utility of any quality from ſunpathy with the 
happineſs af thoſe who are affected by it. This ympathy, 
he obſerves, is different both from that by which we 
evter into the motives of the agent, and irom that by 
which we go along with the gratitude of the perſons 
who are benefited by his actions: and he ſays, it is the 
ſame principle with that by which we approve of a well- 
contrived machine. 
According to others, reaſon or the underſtanding, the 
ſame faculty by which we diſtinguiſh berween truth and 
talichood, enables us to diſtinguiſh between what is fit 
and unfit, amiable and odious, both in actions and af- 
ſections: and they argue, that ſuch are the natures of 
certain actions, that when x ceived, as they are, by a 
1eaſonable being, there we © reſult in him certain emo- 
tions and affections. An excellent writer adds, that in 
ENG the actions and affections of moral agents, 
we have both a perception of the underſtanding and a 
feeling of the heart; and the latter, or the effects in us 
accompanying our moral perceptions, are deducible from 
two ſprings. -They partly depend on the poſitive conſti- 
tution of our natures; but the molt ſteady and univerſal 
ground of them is the eſſential congruity between the 
object and the faculty, 

Hutcheſon's Inquiry, &c. tract. 2. ſect. 4. and Eſſ. on 

Pall, p. 207. Smith's Iheory of Mor. Sent. Parts 4, 

and 6. Cudworth's Immut. Mor. B. I; Price's Review; 

&c, ch. 2. 

APPROBAT1ON, in Civil Law. It is a maxim among ci- 
vilians, Approbare dicitur qui nan improbat. He is judged 

to approve u h does not diſapprove. 

By the civil law, a mere approbation of a crime after 

commilhon, docs net make a perſon guilty, but an ap- 

probation attended with ſact, is equivalent to a com- 
mand. 

APPROPATION is more particularly uſed, in ſpeaking of 
recommendations of books, given by peiſous qualitied 
or authorized to judge of them, 

Thoſe appointed to grant licenſes, and jimpijmaturs, . 
frequently expreſs their approbation of books. 

Books were formerly ſubjected to a licenſer in England, 
ſee. 13th Car. II. c. 33. which act is long ſince expired; 
and being incompatible with the noble principles of the 
REVOLUTION, has uever ſince, and we hope never will 
be, revived. 

APPROPRIARE ad honorem, in Law, ſignifies to bring a 
MANOR within the extent and liberty of ſuch an Ho- 
NOUR, | ; 

APPROPRIARE communam, in Lato, ſignifies to diſcommon, 
i. c. to ſeparate and in: loſe any parcel of land, which be- 
fore was open common. | 

APPROPRIATE, APPROPRIATED, in Phil:ſephy, is un- 
deritood of ſomething which is indeed common to 
ſeveral; yet, in ſome reſpects, is peculiarly attributed to 
one. | 

APPROPRIATE, in Law, is underſtood of a church or be- 
neſice, the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome church- 
dignitary, who appoints a vicar to ſerve the cure; the 
patron receiving the chief produce of it. | 
There are computed to be in England 3845 churches ap- 

ropriate and impropriates 

APPROPRIATION, the act of appropriating, i. e. of ap- 
plying a church-beneſice, which of its own nature is 
Juris divini, and no perſon's pattimony, to the proper 


aud perpetual uſe of ſome religious community, to enjoy 
for. ever. 
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This contrivance ſeems to have ſprung from the inte- 
icited policy of the monaſtic orders, who begged and 
bought, for maſſes and obits, and ſometimes even for 
money, all the adu-w/ons within their reach, and then 
apprepriated the benelices to their own corporation. By 
a clauſe in the ſtatutes of the 27th of Hen. VIII. c. 28. 
and the 31ſt of Hen. VIII. c. 13. which diſſolved the mo- 
naiteries, the appropriations of the ſeveral parſonages were 
given to the king, in as ample a manner as they were 
before held by the abbots, &c. The ien PRIORIES had 
in ſormer reigns been diflolved, and aſſigned to the 
crown; and from thele two ſources have ariſen all the 
lay appropriations or ſecular parfonages now in the king- 
dom; theſe having. been aiterwards granted from time to 


ourſelves or others; 
which we imagine to flow 
without any view to our own private 


” 


nels of the approver, either immediately or remotely. 
Others refolve approbation into @ moral ſenſe, or a prin- 


| 


time by the crown. | 
Appropriation is where the advowſon of a parſonage is 
given 
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piven or belongs to any biſhoprick, religious houſe, eol- | 


lege, &c. and to their ſucceflors; ſo that the houſe or 
body is both patron and parſon, and ſome one of the 
members officiates as vicars 
It is called appropriation, becauſe the profits of the living 
are appropriated to the uſe of the patrons ;, ſo that par- 
ſons, thongh they are not ordinarily accounted domini. 
uſufi uctnar ii, having no right of fee-ſimple; yet, by 
reaſon of the perpetuity of their ſucceſſion, are here 
reputed owners of the fee-ſimple, and are therefore called 
proprietarit. 
Lo make an appropriation, after licenſe obtained of the 
king in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, 
and incumbent, is neceſſary, if the church be fall; if 
it be void, the dioceſan and the patron, upon the king's 
licenſe, may conclude it. 

To diſſolve an appropriation, it is enough to preſent a 
clerk to the biſhop, and for him to inſtitute and induct 
him : for, that once done, the benefice returns to its for- 
mer nature. This is called bis APPROPRIATION. See 
Blackſtone's Com. vol. i. p. 385, &c. ed. 4. 

APPROVEMENT, APpPROVEAMENTUM, or Ar PRO“ 


VIAMENTUM, is ſometimes uſed in ancient writers for | 


an improvement, or riſe of the VALVE and worth of a 
thing. | | 
Thus to approve, approbare, is to make the beſt benefit 
of a thing, by increaſing the rent, &. Cum omnibus 
approviamentis, & aliis pertinentiis ſuis, Wc. 

Hence, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, bailifts of lords in their 
franchiſes are called their appr overs. 

A bailiff is not to think it below him to approve, approbare, 
his maſter's goods; but of his barl.y to make malt, of his 
wool to make cloth, &c. ; 

APPROVEMENT is more particularly uſed where a man 
hath common in the lord's walte, and the lord incloſeth 
part of the waſte for himſelf ; leaving ſuſhcient common, 
with egreſs and regreſs for the commoner. Reg. Jud. 


„9. 

APLROVER, in our Laws, one who, confcfling felony in 
himſelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of his 
accomplices. 
He is fo called from the French approuver, comprobare, 
becauſe he muſt prove what he hath alledged in his ap- 
peal. This proof was anciently either by battle, or by 
the country, at the choice of the appellee : and the form 
of this accuſation may be found in Cromp. Juſt. 250. 
See alſo Bratton, lib. iii. Staundf. Pl. Cor. 52. | 

ArPPROVERS of the king, are thoſe who have the letting of 
the king's DEMESNEs in ſmall manors, &c. 

In the ſtatute of the iſt of Ed. III. c. 8. ſneriffs are called 
the king's approvers. 

It being in the diſcretion of the court to ſuffer one to be 
an approver, this method of late hath ſeldom been prac- 
tiſed. But we have in cafes of burglary and robbery on 
the highway, what ſeems to amount to the ſame by ſta- 
tute; it being ordained, that where perſons charged 


with ſuch crimes out of priſon, diſcover two others con- 


cerned in the crime, they ſhall have a pardon, &c. Stat. 
Sth Anne, c. 31. 

ArPROVER is particularly uſed in Ancient Law riters, for 
a bailiff or land ſteward, appointed to have the care of a 
manor, franchiſe, or the like, and improve and make 
the moſt of it for the benefit of his 1 4 
In this ſeuſe, the word 1s alſo written appruare. 

ArTPROYVERS are called, in Middle Age Writers, probatores 
and approbatores. | 

APPROXIMATION, from ad, and proximus, near to, in 
Arithmetic and Algebra, a continual approach ftill nearer 
and nearer to a root or quantity ſought, without a poſſibi- 
lity of ever arriving at it exactly. 

We have divers methods of approximation delivered by 
Wallis, Raphſon, Halley, &c. all of them being no other 
than ſerieſes infinitely converging, or approaching (till 
nearer to the quantity required, according to the nature 
of the ſeries, 

It is evident, that if a number propoſed be not a true 
ſquare, it is ia vain to hope for a juſt quadratic root 
thereof, explicable by rational numbers, integers, or 
fractions z whence, in ſuch caſes, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with appr ovimations, ſomewhat near the truth, 
without pretendiny to accuracy: and ſo for the cubic 
root, of what is not a perfect cube; and the like for ſu- 
perior powers. | 
This the ancients were aware of, and accordingly they 
had their methods of approximation, which, though 
ſcarce applied by them beyond the quadratic, or perhaps 
the cubic root, are yet equally applicable, by due adjuſt- 
ments, to the ſuperior powers alſo, as is ſhewn in the 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. N“ 215. or Ph. Ir. ab. vol. i. p. 98. 
19. vol. iv. p. 89. 

If there be a non-quadratic or non-cubic number ; the 
former being expreſſed by aa + b, and. the latter by 


a , where ag and aaa are the greateſt ſquare and 
I 


AFP 


W. Ga ie numbers; then \//aa+3=q + 


gan +6 3a za* 
— A ae expeditious approximations to the ſquare and 


To extract the root of an equation 
by APPROXI — 
For a quadratic . ppl the — * . 
bi let the root be 8+ y, ſo that y may c. the 
'acuon, whereby the aſſumed number either exce d 
comes ſhort of the root: then 22 
4 64 + 16y + 5* 
—5x=—40—5y 
2 31 — 31 


3 

po the 3 of "oof (Yoke are continual! 
nd we on ere want a root nea 

upon which, FE TOEN 


Pao >. 4 ITy=0 


y decreaſing 
is calt away; 


Y=xiD=rs nearly = 
Wherefore x= 8+ 2 8 


Suppoſe x=8.6+y. Then 
4 373.90 + 11.25 + * 
N 
—31 82 —31 


73.96—43—31 + 17.2y—5y=0 
— 0.04 + fe ung 2 


1 — 


12. 27 . o4 


yY=0.04—12,2=0.00J2 
Therefore =8.64-0.0032=8.65;2 
Suppoſe x==8.6032 +y; then will 
x*=74-01505024+17.2064+y* 
—$x=—43-0160—5y 
— 31 =—J1.00000000 


—0.00094976—1 2.200 0 


y=0.000094976 = 12. 2064000 
| ==0.000077808 
Therefore x=8.6032+0.00007; 808 = 8.603277 805 
Suppoſe, again, the root of a cubic equation 2 
23x—70=0 be required by approximation ;, here let the 
root be 5=y, ſince the terms are omitted wherein and 
are found; there is no neceſſity for expreſſing them in 
he. transformation of the equation, Wherefore, we 
n 


#"=125+75) . .. 
+2x*=50+20y... 
—x=—115—23y 
—70=—70 | 


—10+72y=0 . 


y=32=0.1 nearly. 


Therefore x= 5 +01 * 
Suppoſe x=$5.1+y: Then will 
* 2132.651478. 
+ 2x* = 52.02+20.4y 
— A r=—117.3-23y 
—70=-—70 


—2.629+75-43y=0 
75-43y=2-629 


y=2.269=75-43=0.0348 

Wherefore x=5.1 +0.0348=5-1348. | 
And after the ſame manner might one proceed to infinity, 
approximating by every ſuccellive operation nearer to the 
exact value of the root of the propoſed equation. 

The re#ification and quadrature of the circle, together with 
many other problems boch in geometry aud algebra, afford 
inſtances of approximation. Sce EQUATION. 

APPROXIMATION, in Medicine, denotes a magnetical kind 
of cure, or method of tranſplanting a diſeale into ſome 
other ſubject, whether animate or vegetable, by bringing 
it in immediate contact with the patient. 

APPUI, in the Manege, q. d. reſt or (tay upon the hand, 
is the reciprocal effort between the horſe's mouth and the 
bridle-hand ; or the ſenſe of the action of the bridle on 
the hand of the horſeman. 

A juſt appui of the hand is the nice bearing up or ſtay of 
the bridle; ſo that the horſe, being awed by the ſcuſi- 
bility and tenderneſs of his mouth, dates nor reſt too 
much upon the bit- mouth, nor check or beat upon die 
hand to withſtand it. 

A dull appui, is when a horſe has a good mouth, but 
his tongue is ſo thick, that the bit cannot work, or bear 


upon the bars; the tongue not being ſo ſenſible 3 
ars 
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APPURTENANCES, or APPERTINANCES, in Common 


APRICOT, Armeniaca, or Præcotia mala, in Botany, a; 


by GRarxrTiNG them on plum ſtocks, and will readi y 


APR 


bars : though the like effect is ſometimes owing to the | 
thickneſs of his lips. A horſe is ſaid to have no appui, 
when he dreads the bit-month, is too apprehenſive” of 
the hand, and cannot bear the bit. He is ſaich to have 
too much appiti, when he reſts, or throws himſelf too 
too much, or too hardily, upon the bit. Horſes deſigne! 
for the army ought to have a full appui upon the 
d, 
2 LSE, from ad, and pulſo, T ad? on, in a general ſenſe, 
a thing's being brought to, or in contact with another. 
Articulation is either by appulſe, i. e when one of the 
moveable organs, touches and reſts on ſome of thoſe 
which are immoveablez or without apprulſe, only by in- 
clination of the moveable organ to the immoveable. 
pPULSE of cattle, apptl,us pecoris, in the Civil Law, the 
right of driving them to water. | 
PpULSE, in Aſtronomy, the approach of any planet to a 
conjunction with the ſun, or a ſtar. ; : 
It is a ſtep towards a tranſit, occultation, conjunction, 
eclipſe, &c. : 
Mr. Flamſtead, M. de la Hire, and others, have given 
obſervations of the moon's appuljes to the Pleiades. 


Phil. Tranſ, Ne 56. p. 361. M. Acad. Scienc. an. 


1708. 
The appul/es of the planets to the fixed ſtars have always 
been of great nſe to aſtronomers, in order to fix the places 
of the former. The ancients wanting an eaſy method 
of comparing the planets with the ecliptic, which is not 
viſible, had ſcarce any other way of fixing their ſituations, 
but by obſerving their tract among the fixed ſtars, and 
remarking their appulſcs to ſome of thoſe viſible points. 
Hiſt Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. p. 417. 3 
Dr. Halley has publiſhed a method of determining the 
places of the planets, by oblerving their near appulſes to 
the fixed ſtars Phil. Tranſ. Ne 369. 
The beſt method of diſcovering the longitude at ſea, is 
by obſervations of the appulſes of the mooa to the fixed 
ſtars. Sce LONGITUDE, 
Of all the celeſtial obſervations hitherto made, none are 
capable of ſo perfect an exaQtneſs, as the near appulſes 
of the moon and planets to the fixed ſtars; for though 
the places of the ſtars have not as yet attained their ulti- 
mate preciſion, yet ſuch obſervations are ever good, the 
places of the planets being thereby aſcertained in propor- 
tion to the correctneſs of any catalogues that may be 
made hereafter. But the ordinary number of ſtars, with 
which the planets may be thus compared, being ſmall, 
the opportunities of obſerving are conſequently rare; 
whence appears the great uſe of a full catalogue of all the 
teleſcopal ſtars within the zodiac, viz. that thereby op- 
ortunities of obſerving appulſes may be more frequent. 
Yince the royal obſervatory at Greenwich was put under 
Dr. Halley's care, he endeavoured to put himſelf in a 
condition to ſupply the many and great vacancies to be 
met with in the preſent zodiac; and for the ſervice of 
aſtronomy, publiſhed a map, or planiſphere of the ſtarry 
zodiac; wherein are accurately laid down all the ſtars 
to which the moon's appulſe has ever been obſerved in 
any part of the world. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. p. 


170, 


Law, ſignify things belonging to ſome other as their 
principal. | | 
The word is formed of ad, to, and pertinere, to belong. 
Appurtenances may either be things corporeal, as hamlets 
belonging to a chief manor; or incorporeal, as liberties 
and ſervices of tenants. See APPENDANT« 


well-known fruit. The characters of this tree are, that 
the flower is compoſed of five large roundiſh petals, 
which ſpread open, whoſe baſe is inſerted in the em- 
palement In the centre is placed a round germen, at- 
tended by upwards of twenty awl-ſhaped ffamina, The 
g'rmen afterwards becomes a roundiſh pulpy fruit, having 
a longitudinal furrow, encloſing a roundilh nut, which is 
a little compreſſed on the (ides. The ſpecific title given 
by Linnæus to the apricot is prinus floribus ſubſefſilibus fo- 
lis ſubcordatis: and he ranges it in the clats of plante, 
intuled icoſandria monogynias : 

There ate ſeven varieties; the Maſculine, Orange, Al- 
gier, Roman, Turkey, Breda, and Bruſſels, apricots : and, 
they ripen in the order here enumerated. 
The method of cultivating and propagating the ſeveral 
ſorts of this fruit, is this: they are all to be propagated 


take with almoit any ſpecies of plum, provided that the 
ſtock be in a thriving condition. 
The Breda and Bruſſels apricots, are beſt to be made 
Itaridard trees ; all the reſt are to be propagated againſt 
walls, and ſhould have an eaſt or weſt aſpect. The 


borders under theſe walls ſhould be fx feet wide at leaſt, 
Vor. I. N 22. 
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and ſhould be two feet deep in earth; If the place 
where they are planted he a loamy ſoil, the beds are to 
be raiſed pretty high above the level of the ground, arid 
if chalk or gravel; it mult be removed to a/confiderable 
widthz to make toom for Freſh ſoil to be put in, but it 
need not be dug more than two feet deep. The beit foil 
for them is freſh earth from a paſture ground, taken to 
ten inches deep, and laid with the turf among it to rot 
together, for a twelvemonth before it is uſed, 
Such trees ſhoultl be choſen for planting as are but of 
one year's growth from the budding; and where the 
ſoil is dry, or moderately ſo, October is the beſt ſeaſon 
for planting. For the manner of planting, ſee PLAxT- 
ING. | 1 
No part of the head ſhould be cut off at this time, unleſs 
there are ſome foreright ſhqots which will not come 
near the wall. In a good ſtrong ſoil, or againſt -a low 
wall, theſe trees (ſhould be planted at eighteen feet aſun- 
der; the ſtem is to be placed four inches from the wall, 
and the head inclined toward the wall; the branches 
ſhould be then nailed up toward the wall, and the ſurface 
of the earth muſt be covered with rotten dung, to 
keep out the froſts. In February the dung is to be re- 
moved, and the tree being held very ſtrady, the top is 
to be cut off to about three eyes above the bud, leaving 
the ſloping fide towards the wall. If the weather proves 
dry after this, they muſt be gently watered, and ſome 
turf or mulch laid round the root to keep off the ſun's 
heat, and what branches are prodticed muſt be nailed 
up, except ſuch as are produced foreright, which mult 
be cut off, | 

At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, 

the branches mult be again unnailed, and cut off to a 

proper length, the ſtronger ſhoots being left of nine or 

ten inches long, the weaker five or fix inches. Aſter 
they are thus ſhortened, they muſt be again nailed vp, 
and that as much in an horizontal direction as poſſible. 

The ſecond and third ſummer the ſame rules muſt be 

obſerved, all the foreright ſhoots muſt be diſplaced as 

they are produced, nailing in the others horizontally to 
the wall; ſo that the middle of the tree may be kept 
open; and never ſhorten' any of the ſhoots in ſummer, 
unleſs to furniſh branches-for ſome vacant ſpaces on the 
wall; and this ſhould never be done later than April. 

The apricot produces its bloſſom buds not only on the laſt 
year's wood, but alſo on the curſons or ſpurs from the 
two years old wood; great care mult therefore be taken 
not to injure or difplace theſe. 
The Bruſſels and Breda apricots being planted for ſtand- 
ards, require very little management, only in autumn or 
ſpring cut away all the dead wood, and ſuch branches 
as croſs one another. The Bruſſels apricot is the fineſt 
of all the kinds: it is ripe in the middle of Augult. 
Miller. 

APRICOT water. To a quart of water, put ſix or eight 
apricots ſliced, and the kernels bruiſed; boil the whole, 
to extract the taſte; and when cold, add four or five 
ounces of ſtigar. When that is diſſolved, ſtrain it. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the YEar, according to the 
common computation ; but the ſecond, according to that 
of the aſtronomers. | 
The word is derived from Aprilis, of aprrio, I open; 
becauſe the earth, in this month, begins to open her 
boſom for the production of vegetables. 

In this month the ſun travels through the ſign Taurus. 
A PRIORI, Demonſtration. See DEMONSTRATION. 
APRON, in Naval Architecture, is a piece of curved timber 

fixed behind the lower part of the ſtern, immediately 

above the foremoſt end of the keel. 

APRON is alſo a name given to a platform or flooring of 
plank, raiſed at the entrance of a dock, againſt which 
the dock gates are ſhut. 

APRON, in Gunnery, a piece of lead which ca 
the vent or touch-hole of a great gun. 

APSINTHATUM, in Phyjic, a kind of potion to ſtre 
the ſtomach. See AB$SiNTHITES. 

APSIS, or Assis, ſignifies the bowed or arched. roof of a 
houſe, room, or oven, &c. as alſo the ring or compats 
of a wheel. 

Arsis, in Ecclefia/lical Hriters, denotes an inner part in 
the ancient churches, wherein the clergy ſat, and where 
the altar was placed. 2 
It is ſuppoſed to have been thus called, becauſe covered 
wich an arch or vault of its own, by the Greeks called 
«\i;, and by the Latins %s. Ifidore, witli leſs proba- 
bility, imagines it ſo called, as being the molt luminous 
part; from anten, to give light. 

Apfis, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with what is 

otherwiſe called choir, concha, camera, and pre/byte- 

rium; and ſtands oppoſite to the wave or body of the 


ps or covers 


ngthen 


church. A 
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Apsis is more pany” cond" uſed for the biſhop's ſeat, or 


throne, in ancient churches, 

This was more peculiarly called ap/is gradata, becauſe 
raiſed on ſteps above the ordinary ſtalls. It was alſo 
denominated exzdra, and in later times tribune. 

Ars15s is alſo uſed for the reliquary, or caſe, wherein the 
relics of ſaints were anciently kept. 

It took the name ah, from its being round; or arched 
at the top; or perhaps from the place where it was 

ept. 

The apſis was commonly placed on the altar: it was 

uſually of wood, ſometimes alſo of gold and ſilver, with 
ſculptures, &c. | 

Asp1s, in Aſtronomy, is applied to two points in the orbits 
of planets, wherein they are at the greateſt, and the leaſt, 
diſtance from the ſun, or earth. ; 

The ap/is at the greateſt diſtance is called the higher or 
ſumma apſis ; that at the leaſt diſtance, the lower, ima 
apſis, or inſima. 

'The two apſides are alſo called auge. 

The higher ap/is is more particularly denominated the 
helion, or apogee, the lower, the peribelion, or perigce. 
he diameter which joins theſe two points is called the 

line of the apſidet, and this. paſſes through the centre of the 

orbit of the planet, and the centre of the earth or fun. In 
the modern aſtronomy this line makes the longer axis of 
the elliptical orbit. —Such is the line AP (Tab. Aſtron. 

fig. 1.) drawn from the aphehion A to the perihelion P. 

The eccentricity is reckoned in the line of the ap/ides; 

being the diſtance between the centre of the orbit of the 

planet C, and the centre of the ſun or earth, 8, ac- 
cording as the Copernican, or the Ptolemaic ſyſtem is 
followed. For the motion of the line of the ap/ides, ſee 

APOGEE. 

The motion of a planet from one ah to another, e. gr. 

of the moon, from apogee to perigee, and back again 

from perigee to apogee, is conſidered by mechanical 

— hers as oſcillations, and accounted for from tlie 

aws of the pendulum ; conſequently they muſt one day 

ceaſe, when the equilibrium ts reſtored, Vide Horreb. 

Clav. Aſtronom. cap. 20. 

Others apprehend ſomething immechanical in the mo- 

tion; and propoſe, as infoluble queſtions, How the equi- 

librium was firſt deſtroyed why not reſtored again; 
and whence the breach is continually renewed ? Vide 

Mem. de Trev. Avril, 1730. p. 709, ſeq. But theſe are 
rſons unacquainted with the ſecrets of the Newtonian 

Philoſophy. Vide Newt. Prin. lib. i. ſeq. 9. Herman. 

Phoron. lib, i. cap. 4. See alſo DisTAaNCB, GRAVITA- 

Tilo, OrBiT, PERIOD, and PLANET. 

APSYCHIA, from a privative, and qu, ſoul, in Medicine, 
a ſwooning or fainting away, called alſo /ypopſychia and 
apopſychia. 

APSVYTOsSS, from a, and Juxa, / cool, a word uſed by 
.the ancients, as the name of a ſtone found in Arcadia, 
and of the colour of iron, the quality of which they 
ſay was, that when once heated red-hot, it would never 
grow cold again. It is eaſy to ſee that this is an im- 
poſhbility ; and that ſome errors among the ancients, and 

miſunderſtandings of their works by later writers, have 
given the occaſion for propagating ſo idle an opinion. 

We have ſome ſtones indeed in England, that when once 
heated, will retain a warmth a long time, but all the 
other accounts ſeem groundleſs; our warming ſtone, 
uſed in Cornwall and Yorkſhire to lay at the feet of 
people's beds, will retain warmth eight or ten hours; 
and there is a fort of red ſtone cut out of the ſalt moun- 
tains near Cordova, and formed into broad tiles called 
ruggiolos by the Italians, which being once well heated, 
will retain a ſenſible warmth twenty-four hours; but 
theſe do not all come up to the qualities of this imaginary 
ſone of the ancients. See AsBEsT0S. 

APSYRTUS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
name given to the common marrubium, or horehound, a 
plant at that time as well as now eſteemed very good, in 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt. 

APTERA, from a, and rege, wing, in the Hiſtery of 
Inſecis, a claſſical name, comprehe: ding all thoſe 1N- 
SECTS which have no wings. | 
They are of the ſeventh order in the claſs of inſects in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, comprehending fourteen genera and 
two hundred and ninety-feven ſpecies. 

This ſeries is divided by Hill into two claſſes : 1. Such 
as have neither wings nor limbs, called aPTERA ANAR- 
THRA. And, 2. Such as have limbs, but no wings, 
called, APTERA PODARIA, / 

AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility in 
Scotland. : See THANE, 

AP TICUDE, from aptus, fir, the natural diſpoſition! 
thing hath to ſerve for of or ſuch a purpoſe. Thus ol | 
hath an aptitude to burn, and water to extinguiſh fire. 

Arrirupe, or APTNEs9, is often uſed in ſpeaking of the 


AU 


talents of the mind, for a promptitude, or diſpoſition 
to learn things with eaſe and expedition. 

In which ſenſe aptneſs amounts to the ſame with what 
the Greeks call cou20,a, and the Latins bona indiles, and 
we ſometimes deci/tty, 

Charlton divides apt neſi into theſe parts, viz. acutene/;, 
ſagacity, and memory. 

APTOTE, in Grammar, a noun indeclinable, or which is 
without any variation or caſe. 

The word is derived from the privative , and atv; 
caſus. 
— are the words fas, nefas, &c. 

APUA, in {chthyology, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh, ſuppoſed 
by many to be produced by the flime and mud of the 
ſhores, But all ſuch opinions are groundleſs. There 
are two ſpecies of this fiſh, 1. the apua era, 2. the apue 
phalerica. 

Aru membras, in [hthyology, a name by which ſome 
have called the PICCHARD. 

APUS, Aris Indica, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere placed near the pole, between the 
triangulum aufirale and the chameleon, ſuppoſed to re- 

reſent the bird of paradiſe. 
he apus is ſuppoſed one of thoſe birds called aropes, 
as having no feet. 

Tbe ſtars contained in this conſtellation, according to 
Sharp's catalogue, annexcd to the Britiſh, ate the follow. 
ing eleven. | | 

| 


Y. . a . 
95 Longitud. Latitude 
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Situation of the Stars, 


E 
| Ky 
t 3 
In the head 4121 6 3544 32 55 5 
In the neck 21 24 4946 52 22 6 
In the root of the tail, northern 1 2 e 7 
Middle 17 31 2155 59 9 5 
Southern 18 43 3250 © * 4 
In the northern LAM of the tail, 1ſt. 9 45 052 2 56 
2d. 10 44 10 51 51 53 
In the middle of the tail, northern 10 26 44 |58 18 84 
| Middle 9 53 26159 45 2; 6 
Southein 10 48 290 32 10 5 
10. 
Nearer the pole. 4 28 24]62 4 45 4 


Arvs, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the ſwallero, 

Aevus likewiſe denotes a ſpecies of the monoculus genus of 
inſets. 

APUTTASY, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a tree, a decoction of which is in great uf 
among them for waſhing the mouth to cure the ſcurvy 
in the gums, and preſerve the teeth. Phil. Tranf. N? 


237. | 

APYCNI, in the Ancient Muſic, was ufed for ſuch chords 
or ſounds of the ſcale, as could never enter the $P185UM, 
They were fixed, or STABILES. 

APYCNON, ſrom à, and wuxyog, nen ſpiſſimum, rarum, 
in the Ancient Muſic, was applied to thoſe two conjunct 
intervals of a tetrachord, which taken together werde 
greater than the third. | 
This happened only in the two diatonic genera. | 

APYRENOS, properly ſignifies without kernels. The 
Greek writers, however, did not always kcep up rigidly 
to the ſenſe of this word, but ſometimes applied it to 
ſuch fruits as had ſewer and ſofter kernels than others of 
the ſame kind. | 

APYREXY, in Medicine, the intermiſhon of a fever, or 
ague. . 
de word is formed of the privative a, and vp, ignit, 

eat. 

APYROI, in Antiquity, a denomination given to ALTARS 
whereon ſacriſice was offered without fire. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
empyroi. 1 

APYROMETALLUM, in Metallurgy, a name by which 
ſome authors have called gold, from its reſiſting the force 
of fire. | 

APYRON, ſomething that has not undergone the fire. 
In this ſenſe, ſu/phur vivum, or native ſulphur, is par- 
ticularly denominated apyren. | 
Some authors alſo give the denomination apyron to 2 
modern proceſs for making thios mineral without fire, 
by tritutation alone. 

APYROUS, in Chemiſtry, is a word applied to denote that 
property in ſome bodies, by which they reſiſt the moſt 
violent fire, without any ſenſible alteration. 

Apyrous bodies ought to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which 
are refrattory. "1 

Refrattery ſubſtances, are thoſe which cannot by violent 
heat be fuſed, whatever other alteration they may ſuſtain. 
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AQUA, in Natural Hiftery, Phy fics, Chemiſtry, Medicine, 
WATER, &c. which ſee. | 
| 116 TH 
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The word is Latin, and ſuppoſed to be compounded of 
a a and quia, q. d. from which; alluding to the opinion that 


water is the baſis, or matter of all bodies. 
Aqua alexiteria fimplex, the name now given in the Lon- 


don Diſpenſatory to the ſimple water commonly called 
milk water, It is ordered to be made in the following 
manner: take mint, a pound and a half; tops of ſea- 
wormwood, and leaves of angelica, all freſh and green, 
ol each a pound; add as much water as is neceflary to 
preventing burning, and diftil off three gallons. 

Aqua alexiteria ſpiritueſa, the name of a compound or cor- 
dial water, brought into uſe by the London Diſpenſatory. 
It is ordered to be made of half a pound of green mint, 
arid four ounces of angelica leaves, with the ſame quan- 
tity of tops of ſea-wormwood, and a gallon of proof 
ſpirit; adding water enough to prevent burning, and 
diſtilling off a gallon. : . 

This, with a double portion of the angelica, and the 
addition of a pint of vinegar after the diſtillation, makes 
what is called the AQUA alexiteria ang cum aceto, 
which is intended to ſupply the place of the treacle- 
water, of the former diſpenſatories,  _ 

Aqua alumineſa bateana, a form of medicine in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopœia, compoſed in the following man- 
ner: take alum and white vitriol, of each half an ounce; 
water, a quart; boi! the whole together, that the ſalts 
may be diſſolved; aud then letting it ſettle, filtre it 
through paper. ; | 
Quincy gives another proceſs for making alum water; 
as alſo its uſe in medicine; for which fee ALLUM1- 
NOUS. 

Aqua chryſulca, a ſubtle kind of agua regia, called alſo agua 
pugilum. Three parts of ſal ammoniac, and two of nitre, 
inſected into a tubulated retort made red-hot, yield this 
acid compound ſpirit. Neumann, p. 225. g 

Aqua fortis is a corroſive liquor prepared from nitre and 
vitriol; and ſerving as a menſtruum wherewith to diſ- 
ſolve ſilver, and all other metals, except gold; whence 
its name. See ACID, mtrous. a 

Aqua fortis is made by diſtilling purified nitre with cal- 
cined vitriol, or tectiſied oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat: 
the liquor, which arifes in blood-red fumes, being col- 
leed, is the aqua fortts. 


In preparing compound agua fortis, ſome mix either ſand,” 


or clay, or aſhes, with the calcined vitriol and nitre, in 
order to hinder their melting too readily ; and thus pre- 
vent the too haſty evaporation : when the fuſion is thus 
prevented, the parts of the ſalts receive more violent 
impreſſions ſrom the fire, and are better converted into 
a volatile ſpirit, which is the agua forts. 
If to the ſpirit of nitre, &c. thus diſtilled, ſca-ſalt, or 
\ ſal ammoniac, be added, it commences aqua regia ; and 
will no longer diſſolve filver, but will now diſſolve gold. 
Hence, to try whether or no aqua fortis be pure: put a 
grain of a ſolution of ſilver in agua fortis, into a like 
quantity of the water in queſtion : and, if the ſolution 
remains without either rhe water's turning milky, or the 
„ver precipitating, the aqua fortis is pure, If theſe con- 
-qu£cnces happen, the agua fort:s is bad. 
'The fault of ſuch aqua fortis happens either from the uſe 
t too violent and ſtrong continued fire, or becauſe the 
mixture of the vitriol and the nitre have been careleſsly 
made, or too large a proportion of the former uſed ; in 
this caſe, when the diſtillation draws toward the end, 
there appear white milky fumes in the recipient ; theſe 
are vitriolic; and this phenomenon plainly ſhews the 
fault of the menſtruum, and might ſerve to prognoſti- 
cate the before mentioned precipitation. This calx of 
filver ſeldom proves fluid in the fire, but runs into a kind 
of luna cornea, and ſhews that the nitre has been impure, 
and has contained ſome portion of ſea-ſalt. Cramer. 
It is a liquor of various and extenſive uſe. It is very 
ſerviceable to refiners for parting or ſeparating of ſilver 
from gold. To the workers in moſaic, for ſtaining and 
colouring their woods. See MaRQuETRY. To dycrs, 
in their colours, and particularly in ſcarlet. To other 
artiſts, for the colouring of bone and ivory; which is done 
by ſteeping the matter therein, after firſt tinging it with 
copper and verdigrife, &c. | | 
Agua fortis converted into aqua regia, by diſſolving 
in it a fourth of its weight of ſal ammoniac, is uſed 
for ſtaining ivory haſts, and bones, of a fine purple 
colour. Bookbinders throw it on leather, and there- 
by make marbled covers for books. Diamond-cutters 
uſe it to ſeparate diamonds from metalline powders. It 
is, farther, of ſervice in etching copper, or braſs plates. 
See ETcuixG. | AE eee 
Silver is very nicely and finely purified by means of this 
menſtruum in the following manner: diſſolve ſilver that 
has been copelled in a clean glaſs body, with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of agua Jertis if the ſolution is at all 


| 
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AU 
turbid, filtre it through paper into zuother cleah glz's ; 
pour into this ſolution by little and little ſpitit of ſalt, ot 
a ſolution of common ſalt, or ſal ammoniac, enough to 
produce a perfect agua regia. The limpid ſolution will 
now immediately become milky ; let it reſt for ſotne 
hours, and alt the filver will ſubſide to the bottom in 
form of a white powder, which may be ſooner effected, 
by pouring a large quantity of pure water on the ſolu- 
tion if highly charged. Waſh the powder with matiy 
freſh waters, or with the phlegm of ſpirit of ſalt or 
aqua fortis, till the calx and water are both perfectly it- 
ſipid ; then ſeparate the remaining water by a filtring 
paper, and dry the calx. Put this into a crucible well 
rubbed over the inſide with ſoap, and cover it with 
about one half of any fixed alkaline falt, very dry and 
beaten to a fine powder; ſqueeze the whole well down 
with a finger; cover the crucible with a tile, and ſet it 
in a wind-furnace ;* make at firſt a middling fire, only 
to make the veſſels grow red-hot, and then increaſe it to 
a Higher degree; when the fuſion is completed take out 
the crucible, and let the ſilver either cool in it, or elſe 
pour it into an ingot. Cramer. 
The beſt agua for!is is often tinged with a greeniſh co- 
lour, which happens, if to agua fortis, having been ex- 
poſed ſome days to the air, and having loſt its red fumi:: 
ſpirit, there be poured ſome ſreſh ſtrong aqua. fort: l 
emitting its fumes, or if aqua fortis be diluted with wa- 
ter. As this colour may however proceed from copper 
diſſolved in it, to be certain that it does not, a little is to 
be poured into a cucurbit, and as much of ſome alka- 
line liquor to be added to it as will ſaturate the acid. 
Then it there be ever ſo little copper in it, the colour 
becomes à deep blue, and there is a cloudy precipitation 
made, becauſe the nitre has been regenerated by 'this 
proceſs, and does not diſſolve copper ſo much as agua 
fortis does; but if there be no copper in the aqua fertig, 
the colour diſappears. ED 
The nice aſſayer, after having carefully proved his aqua 
Fortis, muſt concentrate it to a certain degree: for, if too 
weak, it often retards the ſolution, and ſometimes does 
not even affect the ſilver : but this concentration is only 
to be in a certain degree ; for, if it be carried too far, 
and the agua fortis be made too ſtrong by it, it vaniſhes 
into fumes, which ruſh violently out of-the receiver, or 
veſſel, in which the ſolutions are made, though ſufficiently 
high, and carries away a part of the ſilver with it in va- 
pours ;. and if there is any thing of gold in the ſilver, it 
will be corroded into a fine duſt, which is very difficult 
afterwards to colle ct together. 5 
When agua fortis is tod weak, it is to be put into a deep 
cucurbit, and the watery part is to be drawn from it, by a 
gentle fire, till yellow fumes begin to riſe. To find out 
whether it be too ſtrong, the following method is to be 
uſed ; melt together one part of gold, and four parts of 
ſilver ; of this make a flat plate, which cut into three or 
more paris: roll up each part, that it may be conveni- 
ently put into the neck of a crucible ; when rolled up, 
and gently heated at a fire, put it into a cucurbit, and 
pour upon it three times its weight of aqua fortis, ſetting it 
in a gentle heat: if the filver is eroded from the gold, 
and the gold retain the ſame ſigure of a piece of plate 
rolled up, and there appear no reddiſh duſt at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, then the agua fortis has its proper de- 
gree of ſtrength: but if the diſlolution has been made 
with ſo much violence, that the gold was eroded, or the 

late almoſt broken, then the agua fortis was too ſtrong. 

t mult then be diluted with a tenth, or an eighth part, 
of agua fortis phlegm, or, if that is not at hand, with 
the ſame 2 of common water. This done, the 
trial is to be repeated by the diſſolution of a like plate 
rolled up; and this ſeveral times over, till the ſilver be 
dillolved, without the leaſt diminution of the gold. By 
this the aſſayer is aſſured of a due degree of ſtrength ia 
bis menſtruum, for all the purpoſes he requires; 
Aqua fortis is better than in the common ſtate, when it 
is recovered by fire from a metal which had been diſ- 
ſolved by it. It may be almoſt entirely recovered by fire 
from ſuch ſolutions. Lemery, in his curious account of 
the arbor martis, obſerves, that the experiment fucceeds 
much better with agua fortis, drawn once from a diflolu- 
tion of iron, than with the common kind; and Cramer 
gives a very accurate and ready way of obtaining ſuch a 
revived agua fortis, in any quantity, in this manner : put 
into a glaſs alembic, a pound or more of any metalline 
ſolution in aqua fortis; diſtil it into a large recipient, 
over a gentle tire, ſo that the drops may follow one an- 
other, at the interval of ſome ſeconds. When the li- 


quor of this quantity is thus drawn off, let ſuck another 
quantity be put warm into the ſame cucurbit, to the re- 
ſiduum of the former; let this be diſtilled in the ſame 


manner, till all its liquor is dtawn off, and then more 
added, 
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24ded, till the whole quanttty intended to de diſtilled is 

thus diveſted of its liquor. After all this, when the 

yellowiſh vapours begin to appear from the remainder, | 

a dram of ſuet muſt be put into the veſſel, leſt the diſ- 
ſolved metal ſhovld. when dried up, adhere fo faſt to 
the fides of the veſſel, as to give great trouble in ſepa- 
rating it; and when, at laſt, the calx ſhall be quite dry, 
let it be ſeparated and fuſed with pot-aſhes j thus will 
the metal be recovered, and the receiver will contain the 
aqua fortis revived from it. 

AQUA marina, AQUE marine, in Natural Hiftory, a gem, 
or precious ſtone, of a ſea- green colour z whence its 
name, 

It is of the ſame hardneſs with the amethyſt, 

Some of the critics contend for its being the ſixth ſtone 
in the rationale of the Jewiſh high-prieſt. Others will 
have this ſtone a turquoiſe; and Leo de Juda, and Hut- 
terus, tranſlate it Hyacinthus. 

Several of the lapidaries take it, however, to be the 
BERYL ; which coincides with the firſt opiſſoß ; the 
bery/ being only another name for the agua Marina. — 
Pliny repreſents this as related to the ſmaragdus, but of 
a colour leſs briſk, and imitating a pure ſea-water green. 
This gem may be imitated, by adding at ſeveral different 
times to twenty pounds of iy ow glaſs, made with- 
out magneſia, and well purified from gall-glaſs, bx ounces 
of calcined braſs or copper, and a quarter of an ounce of 
prepared zaffre. 

Aqua mercurialis, a preparation of aqua regia, and ſublitnate 

of mercury, with a little mercury, placed in a ſand-heat, 
till thie ſolucion of the mercury be made. 

It is a mark of perfection of the aqua mercurialts, if it 
turn a piece of copper caſt into it, of a ſilver colour. 

It is by this water that the alchemiſts pretend, all me- 
talline bodies may be retluced to their firſt matter, or 
mercury. 

Aqua naphe, is a name given to the diſtilled water of 
orange-flowers. 

AQUA omnium florum, in Pharmacy, ſignifies the diſtilled * 
water of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. Some alſo 
call cows urine by this name: and, in Engliſh, al 
fiower - water. 

Agua pugiium. See AQUA chryſulca. 

Adu A regia, or AQUA regalis, an acid corroſive ſpirit, or 
water, ſerving as a menſtruum to diſſolve gold. 

It is thus called, . becauſe it diſſolves gold, which is vul- 
garly eſteemed the king of metals. It is ſometimes alſo 
called aqua cbryſulca, and flygia. The baſis, or eſſential 
ingredient of aqua regia is common, or ſea-ſalt; which 
is the only ſalt in nature that will operate on gold. 

By mixing nitrous and marine acids in various ways, 
agua regia is made, and a menſtruum is obtained, capable 
ot acting upon certain bodies, which no pure acid can 
diſſolve, or but imperfectly. ö | 
In making common aqua regia, the falt ſhould be pre vi- 
ouſly pulveriſed, in a glaſs vr ſtone mortar, and a gentle 
warmth applied to promote its folution in the ſpirit. 
Neumann, p. 220. 

GOLD and PLA'TINA, in their aggregated ſtate, cannot 
be diffolved by any other acid; and TIN and REGULUS 
of antimony are better and more eaſily diſſolved by it. 
The only difference between the ſeveral forts of aqua 
regia prepared in different manners, is this, that when 
it is made by merely diſſolving ſa! ammoniac, or common 
ſalt, in nitrous acid, it then contains ammoniacal, or cu- 
bie nitre; but theſe neutral ſalts do not exiſt in the 49 
regia made by the mixture of the twoacids, or by dil- 
tillation. 
The diſſolving power of aqua regia is not injured by its 
containing theſe neutral ſalts; and as the agua regia in 
which they remain is moſt eaſily and moſt cheaply pre- 
pared, it is more generally uſed than any of the other 
preparations of it. 

It is neceila:y, however, to obſerve, that the ammoniacal 
nitre in the aqua regia may occaſion conſiderable dif- 


ferences in the nature of the precipitates made from ſo- 


lutions of metals in this meuſtruum, by ſeparating from 
theſe precipitates any of thoſe metallic ſubſtances, which 
it is capable of diſſolving, and alſo by a portion of it ad- 
hering to PRECiPITATES. For inſtance, gold precipi- 
tated by a fiixt alkali from an aqua regia made by mixing 
the pure nitcous and marine acids, does not fuuminate ; 
but if it be precipitated from an agua regia made by 
_ . diſſolving /a ammoniac in nitrous acid, it does frelminate. 
dee AURA fu e. 
As to the proportions of nitrous and marine acids, or of 
fal ammoniac, which ought to be employed in the prepa- 
ration of aqua regia , there ate no eſtabliſned rules. Com- 
mon 4q«a regia is made by diſſolving four ounccs of %% 
 ammamiac in ſixteen ounces of nitrous acid; but theſe 
; Proportions ought to be varied, according to the nature 


's 


Aeva ſecunda. 


Aqua ficca philiſ phorum, a cant term, invented by ſome 


Aqua ſulphurata, ſulphur water, a new name for whatwas 


As. 
Aqua vitæ is commonly underſto 


of the folutions intended. To diſſolve, for example, the 
greateſt quantity of regulus of antimony, the aqua regia 
ought to be compoſed of four parts of nitrous acid to one 
of marine. To diflolve the greateſt poſſible quantity of 
PLATINA, the belt proportion is equal parts of the two 
acids. In general, the greater proportion of marine acid, 
or of ſol ammoniar, that there is in aqua regia, the im- 
perfect metals, and TIN in particular, are the lefs cal. 
cined and precipitated by it. 
An agua regia compoſed of two parts of ſpirit of nitr 
and one part of ſpirit of fal, or of / ammeniac, makes 
a clear ſolution of nearly an equal weight of TiN, with- 
out forming any precipitate z but for this purpoſe, the 
operation muſt be performed flowly, and heat muſt be 
avoided as much as poſſible. 
The mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, in order 
to make aqua regia, preſents a very ſingular and remark- 
able phenomenon, For the vapours of this mixture ate 
more expanſive and more difficult to be confined than 
the vapours of either of the acids, before mixing them; 
which proves a reaction of theſe acids upon each other. 
This phenomenon is but very little ſenſible, when the 
acids employed contain much ſuperabundant water, but 
is more manifeſt in proportion as theſe are more concen- 
trated, M. Macquer obſerved, that upon mixing mode- 
rately ſmoaking nitrous and marine acids, which had re- 
maincd without occaſioning any diſturbance in their bot- 
tles, an aqua regia has been formed infinitely more ſmoak- 
ing, and which has made the ſtopprr fly out of the 
containing bottle, particularly in weather ſomewhat 
warm. Mr. Bavme, when diltilling a pretty ſtrong ni- 
trous acid upon /al ammoniac,.oblcrved, that the vapours 
which paſſed were ſo elaſtic, that notwithſtanding ever 
precaution, it was impoſſible to continue the diſlilla- 
tion, 
Aqua regia does not diſſolve filver ; but when the quantity 
of marine acid contained in the aqua regra is very ſmall, 
the acid of nitre does then diſſolve ſilver, which is im- 
mediately afterwards attacked by the marine acid, with- 
out which it forms the metallic ſalt called LUNA cornea, 
and is N An exact ſeparation of gold and ſil- 
ver is therefore better made by agua fortis than by this 
acid ;, as the former can, never diflolve gold, whereas the 
latter may, and very frequently does, more or leſs, cor- 
rode and diſſolve ſilbver. Aqua regia diflolves a greater 
quantity of lead than marine acid, All the other metals 
it perfectly difſolves. _ | 
According to Gellert's Table, the ſubſtances which agua 
regia diflolves, are placed in the following order, begin- 
ing with thoſe with which it moſt powerfully unites. 
Phligiſten, zinc, iron, regulus of cobalt, copper, tin, arſenic, 
biſmuth, mercury, lead, regulus of antimony, gold. 
In this Table copper is etioncouſly placed before tin, as 
the latter metal readily precipitates the former, Mac- 

ver's Dict. ny | 

r. Prieſtley has found, that an agua regia, of much 
greater power in the ſolution of gold than the common 
ſort, may be prepared by the impregnation of ſpirit of 
ſalt with the nitrous vapour, Exp. and Obſ. on Air, 
vol. iii. p. 219. | 
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This is nothing elſe but agua fortis diluted 
with much pure water. Ic is An: ee f {everal arts, 
to clean che furface of metals, aud of certain ſtones, and 
for various other purpoſes. 


alchemiſts for the flowers of zinc, called by ſeveral other 
as unmeaning names, by thelg writers ; as ſericum, philo- 
ſophic cotton, and TAL | 

A preparation of theſe flowers, by means of vinegar, 
has alſo been called oil of talc, and many great proper- 
ties aſcribed to it; but it is truly no other than the oil of 
the grape, from which the vinegar was made, and has no 
title to any thing that has been ſaid of it. 


originally called gas ſulphuris by Van Helmont. 
It is water impregnated with the ſumes of burning ſul- 
phur; and is convenicntly prepared in the following 
matnerT: take a quart of water, and half a pound of 
brimſtonez put the water into a large glaſs receiver; 
place it with its mouth ſideways, a 0 then let the ſul- 
phur be ſet on fire, in an iron Jadle fixed to a wooden 
plug, made to go freely into the heck of the receiver, 
which ſhould be pretty Jong, This plug will then keep 
the ladle up horizontally, that it ſhall not dip into the 
water, and a cloth is to be thrown ſlightly over the 
mouth of che receiver, to confine the fumes. Let the 
burning of the ſulphur be repeated as often as the fumes 
from the laſt ſubſide, till the whole is burnt away. See 
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f underſtocd of what we other. 
iſe call brandy, or the diſtilltd pit of tine, either 
. umple, 


ſimple, or prepared with aromatics, differently, accord- 
ing to the different intentions. 
Some, however, diſtinguiſhed between them; appropriat- 
ing the term brandy to what is procured from wine, or 
the grape; and aqva vite to that drawn after the ſame 
manner from malt, &c. 
The common aqua vitæ is made by diſtilling wine in 
large copper ſtills, firred with worms, ſo that the liquor 
flows out of the beak of the ſtill in a conſtant ſtream, 
and the diſtillation is continned till the liquor ceaſes to 
be inflammable. To make pure ſpirit, it ſhould be again 
diſtilled and rectified. 
Aqua vitris/ica cerulea, a form of medicine in the London 
Pharmacopoeia, made in the following manner: take blue 
vitriol, three ounces ; alum and ſtrong ſpirit of oil of vi- 
triol of each two ounces; water, a pint and a half; boil the 
ſalts in water till they are diſſolved, and then add the oil 
of vittio!, and finally ſtrain the whole through paper. 
Neuman gives a different account of the aqua cerulea, 
or {applirina of the ſhops, He ſays, that ſal ammoniac, 
quick-lime, and water, kept for a night in a copper or 
bra(s veſle!, or along with pieces of copper, diſſolve a 
part of the metal, by which the liquor is tinged blue, 
and is called aqua cerulea. In this compoſition the cop- 
per is diſſolved by the volatile alkali of the /al ammoniac, 
extricated by the quick-lime, Neuman's Works, p 220. 
Agua © :gn's interdifli9, See INTEROICTION, 
Adu “/ das, an ancient name tor the clerk oſſicisting 
under the chief miniſter, whole buſineſs was to aſſiſt 
him in carrying the hoiy water. The office correſpond- 
rag to it at preſent is that of the PARISH clerk, 
Adu bauſtus, in the Civil Law, a right-of drawing wa- 
ter, and carrying it through another's ground. 
Ad gr is uled by ſome to denote the hydrophobia. 
Phil Tranſ. N? 137. 
AQU DUCT, Aqu zDpveTvs, q d. dufus aque, 4 con- 
duit of water, is a conſttuction of ſtone or timber, built 
on an uneven ground, to preſerve the level of water, and 
convey it, by a canal, from one place to another. There 
are aguadutts under ground, and others raiſed above it, 
ſupported by arches.—The Romans were very magnih- 
cent in their agucduets ; they had ſome that extended an 
huncred miles, Frontinus, a man of conſular dignity, 
and who had the direction of the aqu-du4s under the 
emperor Netva, tells us of nine that emptied themſelves 
through 13,594 pipes, of an inch diameter. Vigenere 
has oblervec, that, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 
Rome received from theſe aguadus no leſs than five 
hundred thouſand hogſheads of water. — The three chief 
agu] now in being are thoſe of the Aqua Virginea, 
Aqua Felice, and Aqua Paulina. The firit was repaired 
by pope Paul IV. The ſecond was conſtructed by pope 
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before he was exalted to the papal throne. The third was 
repaired by pope Paul V. in the year 1611. — The aque- 
duct built by Lewis XIV. near Maintenon, for carrying 
the river Bure to Verſailles, is perhaps the greateit in 
the world, ft is 7000 ſathoms long, and its elevation 
25%0 fathoms; containing 242 arcades. Vide Phil. Tranſ. 
ap. Lowth. Abr. vol. i. p. 594- 
Awzpvucr, AqQu #bucTtus, in Anatomy, denotes a bony 
kind of cinal, or paſſage, in the 0s petroſum, ſuppoſed to 
contribute to the purpoſes of hearing. It is called agu- 
duct not only on account of its form, but, as ſome allo 
mgine, f:om 1s ſerving to diſcharge any foreign matters 
collected in the inner cavities of the eat. It is ſome— 
tnes afo called agua dutins Fallopii, from the name of its 
belt diſcoverer, —Several authors confound it with the 
tba Enftachiana. 
be aqueduttus Fallapii is ſometimes alſo called meatus 
cc,; by others meatus c:ch'earis, and meatns capreolaris ; 
by others, canalis articularis, menus audilorius inter nus, 
auc foramen auditorium interuum, Called allo bydrepara- 
ales 
AQU/ZMANILIS, from aqua, water, and manus, hand, 
1s particularly uſed, in Zcclefraſtical ters, for a kind of 
balon or laver, anciently placed in the veltibules of 
churches, ſerving to wath the hands in. 
Aqnemanilis (tood contradiſtinguiſhed from urceolus, as the 
ormer was placed under the hands, the latter above 
them, from whence the water trickled down by a cock. 
The prielt allo, aſter celebrating mals, waſhed his lingers 
in an gu mai. 
In the inventories of church plate, we frequently find 
mention of aquemanites, aquamin:lia, aguiminalia, of Glver 
gilt, wiought, &c. Du-Cange. 
AQUAGE, a Mater coufle. 


AQUALICULUS, in Anatomy, 2 name given by ſome to 
the region of the body, 


| wherein the trunk terminates, 

and the thighs commence, and in which alſo the privities 

are placed, | | 

T3 agqualiculus is the ſam 

others the hypoga/irium 
Vol. II. Ne 4 a 
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e with what others call puBEs, 
ſumen, imus venier, &c. 


Sistus V. and is called from the name which he aſſumed | 


| 
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| AQUARIANS, Aqu art, a ſed toward the cloſe of the 
ſecond century, who, inſtead of wine, uſed nothing but 
water in the ? holy 
It is ſaid the occaſion of the abuſe was owing to the 
perſecution which prevailed in thoſe times : for the Chriſ- 
tians, being then obliged to celebrate the ſacrament in 
the night, found it neceſſary to make uſe of water, leſt 
the ſmell of the wine ſhould betray them to the hea- 
thens, But they afterwards went farther, and actually 
forbad the ufe of wine in the cuchariſt, even when it 
might be uſed with ſafety. 
Epiphanius tells us, the Aguarians were the followers of 
Tatian; and were ſo called from the word aqua, water, 
becauſe they abſtained wholly from wine, and did not uſe 
it even in the euchariſt. 
AQUARITUS, in Afronomy, the eleventh ſign in the zo- 
Hic, reckoning from Aries; from which alſo the ele- 
venth part of the ecliptic takes its name. 
The ſun moves through Aquarius in the month of Ja- 
nuary ; it is marked thus, 2. 
The poets feign, that Aquarius was Ganymede, whom 
Jupiter raviſhed under the ſhape of an eagle, and carried 
away into heaven, to ſerve as a cup-bearer, in the room 
of Hebe and Vulcan; whence the name. —Otbers hold, 
that the ſign was thus called, becauſe, when it appears 
in the horizon, the wezther uſvaily proves rainy. 
Ine ſtars in the conſtellation Aquarius, in Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue, are 45; in Tycbo's 41; in Hevelius's 473 in 
Flamſteed's Britannic Catalogue 108 ; the longitudes, la- 
titudes, &c. whereof, according to the former, are given 
by Herelius: according to the laſt, they are as follows; 
to which are added the nformes. 
[# | |= 
Names and ſituations of the 2 Longitud.| Latitude. S 
ſtars. ee” 3 
2 * 
Preced. in the handkerchief } | | _|2 „ „ 8 4 1. 
againk the hand. os 28 5 Ye 3802 = 77 
8 38 46112 24 42N.l- 
9 22 2811 34 51N 47 
9 34 34111 38 54N-{6 
Subſeq. in handkerchief. w 8 44 13] 8 16 10N. 4.5 
9 32 59} 7 17 ö; N. 
| 9 19 20] 3 51 52N.16.7 
| 9 28 11] 3 19 zoN. 
10. 11 37 44111 05 oN. 
11 51 3%11 49 coN. 
15 23 $410 39 14N. 
In the preced hand. y 1204 134 47 48N. 
14 18 30] 6 21 43N. 
| 10 12 10/10 41 41N. 
1 16 53 1 25 12N. 
15 30 33} 5 45 41N- 
15 01 16] 2 17 03N. 
16 14 35] 5 11 33N.[6 
18 10 2 11 14 10N. 
as 18 13 15111 03 19N.|6 
[n the preced. ſhoulder. 8| |19 04 22] 8 38 43N-13 
Under the ſhoulder as in armpit.|£ | 1 47 16 5 59 14N- 
2 50 57113 12 25N. 
In the head, d\ ss 33 27115 21 47N- 
25s 23 56 3c|14 13 55N. 
25 39 3915 07 14N- 
28 15 2111 58 21N 6 
22 24 57] 4 37 29546 
26 15 22] 5 04 48N. 
o. 
Low. in the nad ſhoulder, c 127 47 19] 9 10 58N. ; 
28 35 40010 13 14 N. 6 
South in the ſore hip. ; 24 24 01 2 03 15 8.4 
Right one in the hind ſhoulder.] a] [29 02 16]ro 40 38N. J; 
23 19 51] 6 37 47 8.6.9 
35» 
(27 04 33] 2 59 45N. 
26 24 14] 0 26 43 N. 
North in the preced. hip. c| 126 og 58] o 15 37 8.6 
25 38 49] 2 52 39 546 
| 126 40 30] 6 49 12 8.1.8 
40. | 
23 34 221 9 27 45 846 
27 07 35] 1 59 02 8. 
Preced, of two in the poſter, fide.|0| 28 55 44] 2 43 N. 
HED | [9 51 55] 4 5e 30 
27 27 46] 2 36 5 8.6 
45» | 
| 29 42 07] 2 23 30 N. 5.6 
Subſeq. of the ſame. s] [24 59 3810 33 45 8.5.6 
That in the hind arm. VN 2 23 11 8 14 49 N. z 
* 14 11 $413 39 11 8. 
| 2 57 Og! 3 17 42 8. 
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cerning whom we have an inſcription in Reineſius, xe. 
TVNNO ET DIS AQVATILIBVS. 


To this claſs belonged the Tritons, the miniſters of Nep. 
tune, | 


| 2 * | AQUATIC inſeffs, See IvsEcTs. 
AQUATIC read. See Roap. 
AQUATIC ſpider, in Zoology, See SPIDER; 


& | | | > 
— — 
; — 1 3 a | 
8 72 2 . 92 
Names and ſituations of the | «*| = |Longitud.} Latitude, | . 
ſtars. C|* = 
2 3 
0 , i / 


* 
* 
— 
[A 
* 


| | 4 
North of three in the hind. hand.] 7 4 16 51010 29 08N. 5 
6 


— — 


$a Sv cat 
* 4 


Followins that to the ſouthward. | g 
Lower of the northern ones * 
the hind. leg. 


een 5 58 81x # 86 — water. Hence aquaticum in foreſa, &c 
n gol * : 3431 51 3 N. | AQUA'TUM, in ſome Phe II riters, denotes a thing 
— 29 32 41] 4 48 12 8. 6 diluted with water. 
That in the hind buttock. o|X| 103 54] 1 12 33 8. 5 AQUATUM everum is uſed, by ſome naturaliſts, for what is 
| 113 10] 1 30 408.6 otherwiſe called GRANDO, but more uſually CHaLaza, 
South of two in the fore ley. v (1:8 11 42/0 51 405.5 | AQUEOUS, Aqvosvs, ſomething that pariakes of the 
* 12 26] 6 55 47N.6 nature of WATER, or abounds therewith. 
| 60. * | Thus milk is ſaid to conſiſt of an aguezus or ſerous, and 
| a = 2 43 15 7 58 11850 a butyrous part. 
= Subſeq. of z in the hand. " [| © 04 53] 8 09 Ar The chemiſts ſeparate the aqrecus part or phlegm from all 
N Preced. iu the pouring out of water. 5 06 13] 4 07 47 N. 5 bodies by diſtillation. 
| : - 29 x 15 pr * AqQuEoOus bath. See BATH, 
6 | 65. AqQuEous humeur, is the firſt or outermoſt, and the rareſt, 
= North in the fore leg: 2 o 54 55] 9 56 248.6 of the three humours of the eye. 
| 5 20 9 1 cs 6N.6 It lies immediately above the tunica aranea and ciliary 
| | 1 
| 


AQUATICUM, in Middle Age VV iters, denotes a thing 


ligament, and under the cornea, , which it cauſes to pro- 
tuberate a little; and is ſuppoſed to be furniſhed by cer. 
tain duCts provided for the purpoſe. —Irt is found fo ſpi- 
rituous, that it will not freeze in the ſevereſt froſt. 


X 70. : Anatomi vided about the origi 
n Amit ae died abou the origin ad commer 
5 3 lentiful inaſmuch as, if by any accident the it 1 
| i : \ | coats it 
"aw 3 2 0 FA 7 14 41] © 23 0058.14 Hema a, in be ended, lo that the humour ens whe, 
5 54 23] 4 10 188.16 and the cornea collapſes, the wound readily heals, by 
5 49 58] 4 45 248.7 only cloſing the eye, and the humour recruits : of which 
| 75. we have numerous inſtances among phyſicians. | 
South in the hind leg. —Schrat. | 5 4 33 49] 8 11 175.13 Dr. Nuck thinks he has diſcovered the ducts in the ſele- 
| 4 25 11] 8 37 01 6 rotica, whereby this humour is furniſhed, | 
7 50 34| © 12 440. Others, denving the reality of thoſe duNs, ſuppoſe it 
Laſt in the water,—-Fomalhault. Ny x No 4 21 04 nd immediately derived from the arteries. Dr, Drake ad- 
4<..901.4 -41 2907 mits the ducts, and takes them to be only branches of 
80. 28 1 168. the excretory ducts of the glandula innominata, and 
- 56 * 0 = 08 4 lachrymalis ;; which piercing the tunics of the eye, deliver 
f 4 heir liquor by ways hitherto unknown. 
Firſt of the contig. in the flex- | 8 | 6 q 7. oP . : 
4 100 1 40 148.6 Mr. Warner obſerves, that this humour is ſ. d 
f the water, , : ecreted b 
Seca 4 þ] 119 04 59] 1 44 15 8.7 the extremities of the molt minute lymphatic arteries KA 
39, and fourth of the contig. h 10.08 41] 1 57 45 8.0 the iris; and that a proper quantity of it is received, and 
85. | occaſionally returned again, into the larger veins, and 
Preced. in the laſt flex ure. c 3 59 4416 34 34 8.06 coutſe of genera] circulation, by means of minute lym- 
: 10 37 30| 1 52 34 2.0 phatic, or abſorbent veins, correſponding to thofe ar- 
e e 8 c : - - _ 3 578405 5 © — 
ubſeq. and ſouth of three. c 2 58. o. Us ung 10 
In wo ans” flexureof the water, @ 12 48 67] 1 Ol 258 5 2 6 ape 33 
90. ander VIII 
North of 3 contig. in the water.| 1 57 280 3 58 038.5 : 
Firit behind the lecond flexure. 13 43 56| 2 49 51 8. AQUIFOLIUM. See HoLLy, and BIB p- Lime. 
e | 2 24 15] 4 15 458.5 AQUILA, in Natural H. toy, dc. See EAGLE. 
Single one more ſouth than thoſe. 10 58 04] 8 18 02 8.0 AQUILA, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
South of the contig. | j12 28 16] 4 45 398.5 miſphere ; utually joined with Antinous. 
42 | e ſtars in the conſtellation Ayia an ntinous, i 
95 The ſtars in th ſtellation A9! d A Ss, in 
4 22 281 0 33 1486.7 | Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 15; in Tycho's, 19; in He- 
i | 11 08 02110 07 578.0 velius's 42; in the Britannie Catalogue, 71 : the lon— 
North bot the three following | þ 9 8 42114 46 26845 gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, according 
Middle g in the laſt flexure, b | 9 4: - 18 — 48 8.5 to the two firſt, are given by Hevelius; according to the 


laſt, chey are as follow. 


| 100. | 
South of thoſe three, þ | 11 04 1916 30 21 s., El — 
ih Over the laſt flexure but one. b 15 20 30/11 01 468,5 2 @ 5 
| g's); ory eee in — al 14 0g 42114 40 56 8.6 Names and ſituations of the| = Longitud. Latitude. Z. 
a Second. A Unknown|Unknown S. ſtars, 9 ; Notth,  ® 
Following it. w| |i15 52 17111 36 208.6 7 by 
155. P:eced. . 
8 Middle, in the ſame flexure. a| 14 48 24/15 10 178.6 auth of three inform. to- || 4 49 57114 59 %% 
4 Contiguous to that, 44 14 51 4ojls 42 309.6 Subſen wards Sagittary. 0 6 26 14]14 02 30 

| Subſeq. in the laſt flexure but one. a 18 58 2 js 26 598.16 I 15 - 2 3214 40 $7 5 
| iddle . . 19 26 16119 14 068. 3 00!2c o 261. 
| 1 e of inſormes behind 12 © 12115 18 03812 8 14 0522 Ky. 2015 
1 the lalt flex ure. 2118 45 648. 5. 
1 South X [21 12 12 45 549.05 breced. of three inform. be- } 8 18 1 
| , < tore Antinous's tuut, c M 1.13: 77s 

i AQUARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monzgy- 9 14 o7l19 47 161 
| ma Claſs; with a bell-ſhaped calyx, and a round corolla, 9 17 24/19 33 220 
with linear ſegments, and a many-ſecded berry. There Mid, of 3 before Antinous's ſoot. 4 10 30 35/16 54 110.04 
þ is one ſpecics. | 13 30 29036 28 5116 
AQUATIA, in Middle Age Writers, a right of fiſhing three 10. 

0 days in the year. Du-Cange. I . 13 33 35]36 11 4516 
j1 n ancient deeds we find divers grants of this privilege — ** fame. ; : & 28 ” 0 53 33]4 
q of aquatia, or aquatura, ſometimes alſo called aquaria. n=" = 2 eagle s _ 0 = i 5 7 30 +3]3+ 4 
if In ſome writings aquatia ſeems alſo to have ſigniſied a fee, Sub + 1. Ain RCCL, 1 rk 5 5119 52 3 6 
4 or other ſervice, paid for the, privilege of fthing. ety 2 D 40 59/ts 29 266 

| 8 AQUATIC, ſomething which lives, breeds, or grows, in Bright one in N foots [a| 3 02 15|17 30 36ſ;. 4 
1 or about the water, hy Fe | Subſeq. in the eagle's tail, [6] |15 28 34/36 13 48 ; 

1 Thus we have aquatic plants, and aquatic animals. | 5 27 45133 2+ 3216 

' Trees which grow peculiarly on the banks of rivers, or in | 15 14 46|:8 23 4800 

| - marſhes, &c. are alſo called aguatics. 14 10 37/4 22 17];, 

The ancient Romans had alſo their aquatic, or aquatile, 20. | | | 


gods, dii aquatiles, called by Catullus, di liitoraler; con- 


AQU 


' 


2 


| 


Hence ſome of the heathen gods were called dis aguiir, 
q. d. nigri. 
Aqvirus, in Orniths/ogy, a ſpecies of pelican. 
AQUiIMINARIUM, in Antrquity, a kind of luſtral veſſel, 
wherein the Romans carried their holy water for expia- 
tion, and other religious oſſices. 
AQUIQUI,.in Natural Hiftory, the name of 4 particular ſpe- 
cies of monkey, called by the people of Braſil, the kings 
monkey, as being much larger than all the other monkies, 
AQUO, in /chthyo/ogy, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the AGONUSs, a fiſh much approaching to the nature 
of the ALAUSA, or SHAD. 


AQUOSE des, duflus Aquos Nuckii. 
Humnur. 

AQUULA, the name of a diſorder of the eyes, called alſo 
hydatts 

ARA thuribult, the Altar of incenſe, in Afrmomy, a ſouthern 
conſtellation, nor viſible in our hemiſphere, conſiſting. 
according to Ptolemy, of ſeven ſtars and according to 
Sharp's Catalogue, annexed to that of Mr. Flamſteed, of 
nine ſtars, as in the following table. 


Sce AQUEOUS 


K 5 
| 2 — 
Situation of the ſtars. E Longitud.) Latitude, | 2. 
. | = 
| 5 
' 0" jw 18 : 
- In the baſe, the northern. | 7 21 36 5202 G 26 g 
The ſouthern. | {27 18 20020 30 <£ 
. a . | / . | 3 - 5 
In the middle of the altar. | j21 5 56/26 29 300 4 
In the fire- place, northern. 15 47 20/10 13 34] 3 
Southern, 20 27 32.33 2 4404 
5 | | | 
Middle, 20 22 43/32 11 43! 4 
In the middle of the flame, 16 2 2131 1 46] 4 
In the top of ditto, 1ſt, 15 6 17836 19 32| 4 
2d, 21 44 30137 17 24] 4 


ARA parva, the liitle altar, a denomination, in the Ancient 
Surgery, given to an elegant kind of BaNDAGE, ſaid to 
have been invented by Soſtratus 

ARAB, or ARABLAN horſe, is ſaid to be nurſed with ca- 

 mels milk: there are many ſtrange reports of this beaſt, 
T he duke of Newcaltle aſſures us, that the ordinary price 
of one is 1000, 2000, or 3000 pounds; and that the 
Arabs are as diligent in keeping the genealogics of their 
horſes, as princes of their families. They ſtrike medals 
on every occaſion to keep up the pedigree. The ſortune 
the Arabians give their ſons, when arrived at manhood, 
is, two ſuits of arms, with two ſcimetars, and a horſe ; 
which always lies in the next room to them: Yet of 
thoſe of the breed brought into England few have proved 
very extraordinary. See HoRsE. | 

AR ABANT, from aro, I plough, in Law, ad curiam domini, 
was intended of thoſe who held by the tenure of plough- 

ing and tiiling the lord's lands within the manor. 

RABESQUE, or ARABESK, ſomething done after the 

manner 6t the Arabians. . 

Araveſgue, GROTESQUE, and Mok ESQUE, are terms 2ppli- 

ed to ſuch paintings, ornaments of freezes, &c. wherein 

there are no human or animal figures, but which conſiſt 

wholly of imaginary foliages, plants, ſtalks, &c. 


A 


4 1 
Names and ſituations of the * 22 Longitud. Latitude. = 
ſtars. 25 North. 2 
* 4 
9 1 - 4 
13 58 34/24 48 4515 
17 08 30/26 54 1105 
17 or 49/23 05 4806 
8 17 03 3422 21 5807 
Preced. of 3 in the root of the tail | 18 42 1833 31 5316 
25. 
In Antinous's FEY . * 6 36 61016 36 o9 6 
South in br wor 4117 20 65021 04 16 
1 h in root of the tail. A I 2 3134 13 27 
_— I. D 
From right ſhould, toward 8. W. [19 17 21124 50 5434 
30. | 
20 48 0433 32 0516 
ö 6 
From right ſhould. towards South | » 13 bo ppl 8 8 
19 27 21118 22 4606 
e120 03 35 23 34 0016 
35. 5 
inous's belly. 19 39 55/18 49 1016 
1 knee. x 19 29 2410 58 21[6 
North in the preced. ſhould. 4 2 27 as 4 304 
Againſt Antinous's hind knee. 2 31 7 14 2 25 5 
| 1 f Antinous | 21 30 Fo 02 5 
In the hind, fide of Antinous. * 00" 6-40 895 ; 
21 52 21119 46 295 
; : | 8 8626 30 44j6 
South in the preceding ſhoulder. | e 73 50 . . 3 
45* * 52 03133 o2 0806 
- ; 1 ine, IX [25 52 20032 39 21j6 
_ in begin. of the hind wing Nai 3 39 of 
orth. : a 3 2 
That immediately preced. Lucida | ® | 25 44 15129 22 
Preced. of two in the hind ſnould. 7 26 37 08031 16 523 
oy 23 18 26|10 og 20ſ5 
Subſeq. of the ſame. T| |27 39 29132 19 49;6 
Between the ſhoulders, gr «| |27 23 24029 19 1111.2 
Lucida Aquila. . N 
That over the Lucida. 0 7 $3 0150 5 5 
In Autinous's hind, ſhoulder, |" 25 06 54021 33 2313 4 
55" 24 33 02012 og 115 
24 44 542 24 1006 
26 32 oojzo 43 4316 
. : 28 17 56028 46 12j5 
RE * 06 44j20 44 2033-4 
8 
60. 
In the verge of the wing = @| |29 36 57131 32 1716 
hind the ſhoulder. 28 co 17]19 16 oſs 
T\-| © 42 27127 03 16/6 
In the middle of the head. 7529 47 36 ' 95 276 
—— 011 a 
In Antinous's hind, hand. $5] 2.35 3 45 35/3 
65. 1 02 33118 28 075.6 
the hi : S{ | 5 47 33134 C 1215 
Laſt of the hind. wing. 4 17 401 16 500 
4 43 44,75 39 395 
6 35 1415 31 495 
70s N 
7 24 03116 48 5604 


AQUILA, in Chemiſtry, has ſeveral ſigniſications, according 
to the epithets joined with it. 

Aquir a alba is a name given to a combination of corroſive 
ſublimate, with freſh mercury, called mercurius dulcis, 
AguiLz# arbor, in Botany, a name given, by ſome authors, 

to the tree whoſe wood is the aga/lochum, or lignum aloes 
of the ſhops. : 
AQUILEGIA, in Botany. See CoLumnine, 
AQUILICIUM, or AqQu&LIcium, in 4rtiquity, a ſacrifice, 
celebrated among the Romans, in time of excellive 
droughts, to obtain rain of the gods. 
Danet calls this aquiliciana. The prieſts who officiated at 
it were denominated aquilices, quia aquam eliciebant, be— 
cauſe they brought down water: but where he finds this 
new order of prieſts, he does not tell us, 
AQUILIFER, from agaila, eagle, and fero, Ihr, among 
the Romans, an enſign-bearer, who carried the (ſtandard 
on which the eagle was repreſented. 
AQUILINE, Aquitixus, ſomerhing belonging to an 
eaple. Hence, aguiline noſe denotes a hooked noſe, or 
ſuch as is like the beak of an eagle; called alſo a hawk's 
note. 
AQUILO, is uſed by Vitruvius for the north-eaſt wid p ; 
or that which blows at 45% from the north towards the 
ealt po1N'T of the horizon. 
The pocts gave the name a 
dreaded by the marinets. 
AQUILUS, among the Ancients, 
approaching to black, 


,uilo to all ſtormy winds| 


a dark, or dulky colour, | ö 


The words take heit riſe from hence, that the Moors, 
Arabs, and others Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds of orna- 
ments; their religion forbidding them to make any 
images or figures of men, or other animals, 

Arabeſc is uſed by Stephen Riou, eſq. in his book on Archi- 
tecture, to denote that ſtyle of buiiding which is vulgariy 
called Modern Gothic, which he allo terms Saracenic and 
Areſc; the introduction of which he aſeribes to the Moors, 
or, which he lays is the ſame thing, to the Aarbians or Sa— 
racens, who have expreſſed, he adds, in their architecture, 
the ſame taſte as in their poeſy, which ars both falſely de- 
licate, crowded with fuperiluousomaments, and often very 
unnatural. This manner of building, he ſays, was intro 
duced into Europe through Spain. "The Cruſades gare 
the Chriltans an idea of Saracenic architecture, which 
they aiterwards imitated, Sit C. Wren diſtinguiſhes the 
heavy Cetbic as Anglo-Saxon, the lighter as Arabe/c. 

ARABIC, or ARABILAN, ſomething that relates to Arabia, 
or the Arabs, 

ARABIC figures or characters, are the numeral characters 
commonly made uſe of in arithmetical computations, 
Che Arabic charactets ſtand eontradiſtinguiſhed to the 
Roman. 

The learned are generally of opinion, that the Aralic 
figures were firlt taught us by the Saracens, who bor- 
rowed them from the Indians. —Scaliger was fo tatisticd 
of their novelty, that he immediately pronounced a ſilver 
medallion he was conſulted about, modern, upon his 
being told that the numeral hgures 234, 235, wete upon 
it. The common opinion is, that Planuies, who lived 
towards the cloſe of the 13th century, was the Grit 

Chriſtian who made uſe of them. Father Mabillon even 
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ARaBic, gum. See GUM. 
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ARA 


aFures us, in his work de Re Diplomatica, that he has not 
found them any where earlier than the fourteenth century. 
Yet Dr. Wallis iaſiits of their being of a much older 
ſtanding; and concludes they muſt have been uſed in 
England, at leaſt as long ago as the time of Hermannus 
Contractus, who lived about the year 1050, if not in 
ordinary affairs, yet at leaſt in mathematical ones; and 
particularly ju the aſtronomical tables. Vide Wall. 
Algebr. c. 4, 
The ſame author gives us an inſtance of their antiquity 
in England, from a mantle-tree of a chimney, in the 
parfonage-houſe of Helmdon in Northamptonſhire, 
wherein 1s the following inſcription in baſs relieve, N 
133, being the date of the year 1133+ Philoſ. TranſaQ. 
Ne 154, 
Mr. Lufkin furniſhes a yet earlier inſtance of their uſe, 
ia the window of a bouls part of which is a Romau 
wall, near the market-place in Colcheſter z where be- 
tween two carved lions, ſtands an eſcutcheon, contain- 
ing the figures 1090. Philoſ. Tranſat. No 255. 
Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe characters were 
not borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks; 
and chat they were originally no other than the Greek 
letters, which we all know that people made ule of to 
expreſs their NUMBFRS by. 


ARABIC, or ARABIAN Kar ning, is divided into two ſtates, 
or periods, viz. Ante-Mahometan, and Mahometan. 
The Arab learning in this firſt period, conſiſted, accord- 
ing to Abulpharagius, in the knowledge of their lan- 
guage, the propriety of diſcourſe, the compoſition of 
verſe, and the ſcience of the ſtars : but their chief atten- 
tion ſeems to have been directed to oratory and poetry. 
Hiſt. Dynaſt. Renaudot de Barbar. Arift, verf. Fabric 
Bibl Græca, lib. vi. cap. 5. { 6. 

The ſecond period is more diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt from 
the time of Al Mamon, the ſeventh caliph of the family 
of the Abaſſides, who flouriſhed about the year 820, and 
has the honour of being the founder of the modern 

Arabian learning. He ſent for all the beit books out of 
Chaldea, Greece, Egypt, and Perſia, relating to phyſic, 
aſtronomy, coſmography, muſic, chronology, &c. and 
penſioned a number of learned men, ſkilled in the ſe- 
veral languages and ſciences, to tranſlate them into 
Arabic. By this means, divers of the Greek authors, 
loſt in their own country and language, have been pre- 
ſerved in Arabic. Elmac. Hiſt. Sar. lib. ii. cap. 8. Leo 
Africanus de Vitis illuſt. ap. Arabes, cap. 1. Fabricii 
Bib. Græc. lib. vi. cap. 9. Grev. in Præf. ad Tab. 
Geog. Voll. de Scct. Phil. cap. 3. $ 17. 

From that time Arabia became the chief ſeat of learning; 
and we find mention by Abulpharagius, Pococke, D*Her- 
belot, and Hottinger, of learned men, and books with- 
out number. | 

The revival of learning in the tenth century, by Gerbert, 
known after his elevation to the pontificate by the title of 
Silveſter II. and afterwards among the Europeans in ge- 
neral, may be aſcribed to the inſtructions and writings 


of the Arabian doCtors and philoſophers, and to the |. 


ſchools which they founded in ſeveral parts of Spain and 
Italy. And in the twelfth century, the inquiſitive of 
dillerent countries frequented the ſchools of the Saracens 
in Spain, and diſſeminated the Khowledge which they 
obtained there after their return. At this time, many 
of the learned productions of the Arabrans were tranflated 


into Latin, which facilitated the general progreſs of ſci- 


ence. 

ARABIC, or AR ABIAN logic, was that of Ariſtotle, as ex- 
plained by Avicenua and Averrhoes. 

Ar ABI morble, Arabicum marmor, a name given by the 
ancient Greeks to a ſpecies of marble brought from 
Egypt and Arabia, and remarkable for its beautiful 
whiteneſs, 

ARAI, or ARABIAN-oratory, according to Renaudot, con- 
filed in a luxuriancy of quaint, bigh-flown words, epi- 
thets, and deſcriptions, 

ARABIC, or ARABI1AN philoſophy, before Mahomet, was Sa- 
bian, and included the ſyſtem and ceremonies of that ſect 
of idolaters. This it was that Mahomet ſet himſelf to de- 
cry; and he is even faid by ſome, to have carried his 
oppoſition ſo far as to prohibit, if not puniſh, all ſtudy 
of philoſophy. But his followers, by degrees, got over 
this reſtraint ; the love of learning increaled ; till, under 
the memorable caliphate of Al Mamon, Ariſtotle's phi- 
liſoply was introduced and eſtabliſhed among them; and 
from them propagated, with their conquelts, through 
Igypt, Africa, Spain, and other parts. 
As they choſe Ariſtotle for their maſter, they chiefly ap- 
plied themſelves to that part of philoſophy called gie, 
and thus became proficients in the knowledge of words, 
rather than things. Wheuce they have been ſometimes 


denominated, Maſters of the wiſdom of wirds; ſometimes 
the Talking ſect. Their philoſophy was involved in quaint 
arbitiary terms and notions, and their demonſtrations 
drawn from thence, as from certain principles, &c. 
Walch Hiſt. Logic. lib. ii, ſec. 2 $ 1, 
ARABIC, or ARABIAN phy/t and phyſi. tans, ſucceeded the 
Grecian, and handed down the wt to us, having made 
conliderable improvements, chielly in the pharmaceutical 
and chemical parts. 
It is certain we owe to them moſt of our ſpices and ato- 
matics, 25 nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other matters 
of the produce of India. We may add, that moſt of the 
gentler purgatives were unknown to the Greeks, and 
lirſt introduced by the Arabs, as manna, ſena, rhubarb, 
tamarinds, cafſha, &. They likewiſe brought ſugar in- 
to uſe in he, where, before, only honey was uſed. 
'They alſo tound the art of preparing waters and oils, of 
divers ſimples, by diftillation and ſublimation. 
The firſt notice of the ſmall-pox, and the meaſles, is 
likewiſe owing to them. Laſtly, the reſtoration of Hie 
in Europe took its riſe from their writings. : 
M. Le Clerc has given a ſketch, aud Dr. Freind, an 
ample hiſtory of the Arabian phyſic., We have allo a 
notitia of all the Arabian phyficians, by Fabricius. 
ARABIC, or ARAEIAN poetry, may be divided into two ages. 
The ancient, according to Voſhus, was no other than 
rhyming ; was a ſtranger to all meaſure, and rule; the 
verſes looſe and irregular, confined to no feet, number 
ol ſyllables, or any thing ele, fo that they rhymed at the 
end; oftentimes all the verſes in the poem ended with 
the ſame rhyme. It is in ſuch verſe that the ALCORAN 
is ſaid to be written. 
The modern Arabian poetry takes its date from the 
caliphate of Al Raſchid, who lived toward the cloſe of 
the eighth century. Under him po-rry became an art, 
and laws of freſody were laid cown. Clark, Proſod. 
Arab. cap. 1. 
Their compariſons, in which they abound, are taken, 
with little choice, from tents, camels, hunting, and the 
ancient manners of the Arabs. 


ARAI, or ARABIC fengue, is a branch or dialect of the 

Hebrew. | 

F. Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaks much of the beauty 

and copiouſneſs of the Arabic. He afjures vs it has no 

leſs than a thouſand names for a ſword; five hundred 
for a lion; two hundred for a ſerpent; and eighty tor 
honey. 

ARABIC verfions, See BIBLES. 

ARABIC. dee YEAR, | 

ARABICI, a fect who ſprung up in Arabia, about the 
year 207, whole diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the ſoul 
died with the body, and allo xoſe again with it. 
Euſcbius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates that a council was called 
to ſtop the progreis of this riſing ſet ; and that Origen 
aſſiſted at it ; and convinced them fo thoroughly of their 
error, that they abjured it. 

ARABACUS ces. See CosTrs., 

ARABIS, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filiguoſe j 
baflard tower MUSTARD. 

ARABISM, AKraBisMUs, an idiom, or manner of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. 
R. Martin mainteins, that the ) ſometimes expreſſes an 
oath in the Hebrew as well as the Arabic. 

ARABIST, a perſon curious of, and ſkilled in the learning 
and languages of the Arabians: ſuch were Erpenius and 
Golius. The ſurgeons of the 13th century are called 
Arabiſis by Severinus. Freind. Hiſt. Phyſ. tom. ii. p. 

O1. 

ARABLE land, anciently called ARAL 1A, is ſuch as is fit 

ſor tillage, or ploughiug ; or which is actually ploughed 

up from time to time. 
It is thus called from the Latin arare, of aratrum, a 
PLOUGH. : 

ARABUM l/epra. See LEyRosy. 

ARABUM ſandaracha. Sce BANDARACHA, | 

ARAC, or ARRAC, a ſpirituous liquor, imported from the 
Laſt Indies; chiefly uſed by way of dram, and in punch, 
The nature and compolition of this celebrated liquor 
have been much controverted. — 'The name arac, Mr. 
Lockyer aſſures us, is an Indian word for ſtrong waters 
of all kinds; for that they call our ſpirits and brandy, 
Engliſh arac,—Bur what we underſtand by the name 
arac, is really no other than a ſpirit procured by diſtilla- 
tion, from a vegetable juice called tddy, which flows by 
incihon out of the cocoa-nut tree, and fome other trees, 
like the birch- juice procured among us. | 
The teddy, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleaſunt drink of it- 
ſelf, when new, but purges thoſe not uſed to it; and, 
when ſtale, is heady; and finally makes good vinegar. 


The Evglith at Madras uſed it as leaven to raiſe their 
bread with. 
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of opinion, that the arac or aryac, is.2 vinous 
Dick obtained bs diſtillation, in the Eaſt Indies, from 
rice or ſugar, fermented with the juice of cocoa 
The Goa arac is made from the toddy, the Batavia arac 
from rice and ſugar. ” xs is likzwiſe a kind of ſhrub 

ich arac is made. 
2 * Batavia are the chief places for arac —At Goa 
there are divers kinds; ſingle, double, and treble diſ- 
tilled. The double diſtilled, which is that commonly 
ſ-nt abroad, is but a weak ſpirit in compariſon with 
Batavia arac; yet on account of its peculiar and agree- 
able flavour, is preferred to all the other aracs of India. 
This is attributed to the earthen veſſels which they uſe 
at Goa to draw the ſpirit; whereas at Batavia they uſe 

ſtills, 
The Parier arac, made at Madraſs, and the Columbo, and 
Quilone arac, at other places, being fiery hot ſpirits, are 
little valued by the Europeans, and therefore rarely im- 
ported ; though highly prized among the natives. In 
the beſt Goa arac, the ſpirits of the cocoa juice do not 
make above a ſixth or eight part. b 5 
The manner of making the G-a arac is this. The 
juice of the trees is not procured in the way of tapping, 
as we do; but the operator provides himſelf with a par- 
cel of earthen pots, with bellies and necks like our ordi- 
nary bird- bottles: he makes faſt a number of theſe to his 
girdle, and any way elſe that he com modiouſſy can 
about him. Thus equipped, he climbs up the trunk of 
2 cocoa tree; and when he comes to the boughs, he 
takes out his knife, and cutting off one of the ſmall } 
knots, or buttons, he applies the mouth of the bottle to 
the wound, faſtening it to the bough with a bandage ; 
in the ſame manner he cuts off other buttons, and 
faſtens on his pots, till the whole number 1s uſed : this 
is done in the evening, and deſcending from the tree, 
he leaves them till the next morning; when he takes 
of the bottles which are moſtly filled, and empties the 
juice into the proper receptacle. 'This 15 repeated every 
night, till a ſufficient quantity is produced, and the whole 
being then put together, is left to ferment, which it ſoon 
does. 
When the fermentation is over, and the liquor or 
waſh is become a little tart, it is put into the ſtill, 
and a fire being made, the till is ſuffered to work as 
long as that which comes over has any conſiderable taſte 
of ſpitit. 
The liquor thus procured is the low wine of arac, and 
this is ſo poor a liquor, that it will ſoon corrupt and 
ſpoil, if not diſtilled again, to ſeparate ſome of its 
phlegm; they therefore immediately after pour back 
this low wine into the ſtill, and rectify it to that very 
weak kind of proof ſpirit, in which ſtate we find it. 
The arac we meet with, notwithſtanding its being of a 
proof-teſt, according to the way of judging by the 
crown of bubbles, holds but a fixth, and ſometimes but 
an eighth part of alcohol, or pure ſpirit : whereas our 
other ſpirits, when they ſhew that proof, are generally 
elleem to hold one halt pure ſpirit. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diſtilling. 12 
There is a paper of obſervations on arac, in the Melanges 
d'Hiſtoire Natur. tome v. p. 302. By fermenting, 
diſtilling, and rectifying the juice of the American 
maple, which has much the ſame taſte as that of the 
cocoa, the author ſays, he made arac not in the leaſt 
inferior to any that comes from the Eaſt Indies; and he 
thinks the juice of the ſycamore and of the birch trees 
would equally anſwer the end. 
Beſide the common ſorts of Goa and Batavia arac, there 
are two others leſs generally known: theſe are the bitter 
arac, and the black ærac. : 
By ſtat, 11 Geo. I. c. 30. arac on board a ſhip within 
the limits of any port of Great Britain, may be ſearched 
for and ſeized, together with the package; or if found 
unſhipping or unſhipped before entry, may be ſeized 
by the officers of exciſe, in like manner as by the officers 
ot the cuſtoms. 
Upon an exciſe officer's ſuſpicion of the concealment of 
dvar, and oath made of the grounds of fuch ſuſpicion, 
before the commiſſioners, or a juſtice of peace; they may 
empower him to enter ſuch ſuſpected places, and ſeize the 
liquors, with the catks, &c. If the officers are obſtruct- 
ed, the penalty is 100/. 
Arac is not to be ſold but in warehouſes, entered as di- 
rected in the 6th of Geo. I. c. 21. upon forſeiture, and 


the caſks, &c. If permits are not returned which are 


granted for the removal of arac, or if the goods are nct 
lent away within the time limited, the penalty is treble 
the valne, If the permits are not returned, and the 
decreaſe is not found to be ſufficient,” the like quantity 


is forfeited, Permits are not to be taken out but by 
Vol. I. Ne 23. 


| 


direction in writing to the proprietor of the ſtock, or 
his known ſervant, upon forſeitute of 507. or three months 
impriſonment. 

By ſtatute 9 Geo. II. c. 35: if rac is offered to ſale 
without a permit, or by any hawker, pedlar, &c. with 
a permit; the perſon to whom it is offered, may ſeize 
and carry it to the next warehouſe belonging to the 
cuſtoms or exciſe, and bring the perſon offering the 
ſame before any juſtice of the peace, to be committed 
to priſon, and proſecuted for the penalties incurred by 
ſuch offence. The perſon ſeizing ſuch goods may pro- 
ſecute-in his own name; and on recovery is irititled to 
one third part of the groſs produce of the ſale: and the 
commiſſioners are, if deſired, upon a certificate from 
the juſtice of the offender's being committed to priſon, 
to advance to the ſeizer 158. per gallon for the arac ſo 
ſeized, 

Arac (except for the uſe of ſeamen, two gallons each) 
found in any ſhip or veſſel arrived from toreign parts, at 
anchor, or hovering within the limits of any port, or 
within two leagues of the ſhore; and not proceeding on 
her voyage (unleſs in caſe of unavoidable neceſſity and 
diſtreſs of weather, notice whereof muſt be given to the 
collector or chief ofhcer of the port, upon the ſhip's ar- 


rival) is forfeited ; with the boxes, caſks, or other pack- 
age, or the value thereof, 


ARACARI, in Ornthology, the name of a Brafilian bird 
of the wooDPECKER kind. It is of the ſze of our com- 


mon green woodpecker, and has a very large, ſharp, and 
ſomewhat hooked beak. Marggrave. See Prevs, and 
Tab, II. Birds, Ne 14. 


ARACHIS, in Botany, arachidna. arathinoides, and arachid- 


noides. See FARTH-NUT. 


ARACHNOIDES. in Anatomy, a fine, thin, tranſparent 


membrane, which lying between the dura and pia mater, 
is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain, 
meduila oblongata, and the ſpinal marrow. | 

The word is borrowed from apaxm, a ſpider, or fpider*s 
web, and «Id, form; in regard to the fineneſs of the 
part, which is ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a ſpidet's 
web. 

Many anatomiſts deny the exiſtence of ſuch third me1inx, 
or membrane; and contend that it ought rather to be 
regarded as the external /amina of the pia mater, which 


ſends its internal lamella between the folds of the cortical 
part of the brain, 


ARACHNOIDES, or ARANEA tunica, is likewiſe uſed ſor a 


ine flender tunic, wherewith, the cryſtalline humour is 
encompaſled. 

This, others call cry/alloides, and tunica cryſtallina, or 
capſula cryſtallina.— Many have even doubted of its exiſt- 
ence; which is the more extraordinary, ſince Galen 
ſpeaks of it, and compares it to a pellicle of an onion : 
Veſalius repreſents it as reſembling fine tranſparent horn. 
It is eaſily found in quadrupeds, eſpecially the ſheep, 
ox, and horſe; and though it be a little more difficult to 
diſcover in man, yet after a perſon has once been ſhewn 
it, he will readily find it. | 

What is ſurpriſing, Briggs ſays not a word of it; and 
ſo able an anatomiſt as Ruyſch, was long in ſuſpenſe 
about it; it was only by means of his injections that 
he diſcovered it in man; though ſo eaſy to diſcern in a 
ſheep. 

x 3 adheres by its poſterior part to the vi- 
treous tunic. In man it is about twice as thick as a ſpi 
der's web, at leaſt the fore-part of it; in an ox it is as 
thick again as in man; and in a horſe it is thicker than 
in an'ox. 

It has three uſes: firſt, to retain the cryſtalline in 
the collet of the vitreous humour, and prevent its 
changing ſituation : ſecondly, to ſeparate the cryſtal- 
line from the aqueous humour, aud prevents its 
being continually moiſtened therewith : thirdly, the 
lymphatics furniſh a liquor which they diſcharge into 
its cavity, wherewith the cryſtalline is continually re- 
freſhed, and kept in right order: inſomuch that when 
this liquor is wanting, the cryſtalline ſoon dries, grows 
hard, and opake, and may even be reduced to powder. 
Vide Petit, in Mem. Acad. R. Scicnc. an. 1730. p. 622g 
ſeq. 


ARACHNOIDES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of 


the genera of the ECH1N1 marini ; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafters of which are, that it is of a circular cirrumfe- 
rence, but variouſly broken in at the edges. The mouth 
is round, and placed in the centre of the baſe, and the 
aperture for the anus is quadrangular, and ſituated in 
one of the ſides, on the upper ſuperſices, but near the 
edge. Klein. See Tab. of Teſtaceous nd Cr uſtaceous Ani- 


mals, Ne 8. 


AR ACUS, in Betam, firangle TARE, or wild VETCH : 


a plant which grows in hedges, on banks, and among 
3 coin. 


ARA 


botn, It is an herb in uſe, and has the fame qualities 
with the other ſpecies of the vIctA. 

' Aracvs aromaticus, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
| by ſome authors to the VANILLA ufed in chocolate mak- 


ing. 

AHA bos, in Hippocrates, ſignißes that perturbation 
which is excited in the ſtomach by concoCting meats 
of different qualities. Arados alſo ſigniſies any internal 
pertutbation cauſed by purging medicines, vebement 
exerciſes, or other cauſes. 

ARATOMETER, AR&uvMETRUM, an inſtrument where- 
with to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids; 

The word is formed of ate, thin, and elo, meaſure. 
The aræemeter, or water-poile, is uſually made of glaſs ; 
conſiſting of a round hotlow ball, which terminates in 
a long Leader neck, hermetically ſealed at top; there 
being firſt as much running mercury put into it, as will 
ſerve to balance or keep it ſwimming in an ereCt poſition. 


The ſtem is divided into degrees (as repreſented Tas. | 


\ Preumaticsz fig. 18.); and by the depth of its deſcent 
into any liquor, the lightneſs of that liquor is concluded; 
for that fluid in which it ſinks leaſt, mult be heavieſt; 
and that in which it ſinks loweſt, lighteſt. 

M. Homberg has invented a new ar ometer, deſcribed in 
Philoſ. Tranſat. NY 262. thus: A (fig- 19.) is a glaſs 
bottle or matraſs, with fo lender a neck, that a dr 


inch. Near that neck is a ſmall capillary tube D, about 
ſix inches long, and parallel to the neck. — To fill the 
veſſel, the liquor is poured in at the mouth B (which is 
widencd to receive a tunnel), till it run out at D ; that 


3s, till it riſe in the neck to the mark C, by which means | 


you have always the ſame bulk or quantity of liquor; and 
conſequently, by means of the balance, can cafily tell, 


when different liquors fill it, wbich weighs moſt, or is 


moſt intenſely heavy. 

'Some regard, however, is to be had in thefe trials to the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the degree of heat and cold in the 
weather: becauſe ſome liquors rarefy with heat, and 
condenſe with cold, more than others ; and accordingly 
take up more or leſs room. | | 
By means of this inſtroment, the ingenious author has 
made a table, to ſhew the different weights of the ſame 
bulk of the moſt conſiderable chemical liquors, both in 
ſummer and winter, as follows: 


Weighed in ſummer. In winter. 

The araometer ſull of oz. dr. gr. 02. dr. gr. 
Quick-filver, 11 00 06 11 ©00 32 
Oil of tartar - - 01 03 08 - »- 01 03 31 
Spiit of urine, - ol o 32 - =- Ol co 43 
Oil of vitriol, - - O01 03 58 - - al 04 03 
Spirit of nitre - - ot 01 40 - - or 01 70 
— ——ſalt, - .- 001 ©0 39 — 01 oo 47 
Aqua fortis, - - 01 01 38 - - or 01 55 
Vinegar, | - - 0 07 55 R 00 G7 60 
Spirit of wine, - o 06 47 - - 00 06 61 
River water, = - ©0 07: 53 - - oo 07 57 
Diſtilled water, - o 07 50 - - co 07 54 
The inſtrument itſelf weighed, when empty, one drachm 


twenty-eight grains. See HYDROMETER, 

AR FOPAGUS. See AREOPAGUS. 

AK AOPAGITIC. See AREOPAGUS, 

ARAOSTYLE, ArzosTYLos, in the Ancient Architec- 
ture, a ſort of INTERCOLUMNIATION, wherein the 
columns were placed at the diſtance of eight, or, as ſome 
25 ten modules from one another. See Tab. Archit, 

Ag. 40. 
In che aresftyle, the columns were the wideſt and openeſt 
they were ever planted at; whence the name - from the 
Greek apaiog, rarus, and rug, column, 
The aræoſiyle is chiefly uſed in the Tuſcan order; at the 

Fe 2 - 1 and fortreſſes. 

, in Medicire, ſuch remedies as tend r 
the pores of the ſkin, and render them large onthe 
the morbific matter's being carried off by ſweat, or in- 
ſen6ble perſpiration. ; 
2 the claſs of areotics belong diaphoretics, ſudorifics, 
e. 

ARAF; or Al-AR Ar, in the Mahometan Theology, a kind 
of ſeparation or partition-wall between paradiſe and hell 
Sale's Koran. : 

ARAHUM, or Haranum, in Ancient Writers, de- 
notes a place conſecrated or ſet apart for holy purpoſes. 
Du-Cange. 

Hence the phraſe, in araho jurare, or conjurare, to make 


oath in the church; becauſe, by the Ripuarian we! 


of 
water takes up in it about five or fix lines, or half of an 


A R B 


| all caths were to be taken in the church, on the relics of 


the ſaints. 

ARAIGNEE, in Fortification, ſometimes denotes a branch 
de allery of * 2 T4 

ARA „the name of a ſmall plough uſed ! 
and Languedoc, in France. e 

ARAIS Alxit, in Botany, the name given b 
of vpn. to the faba Agypria, or heads 

An AL ia, in” Z., berry-be 

„ in Botany, berry- bearing anpelira 

the pentandr ia digynia lat, The character 42 4 a 
is an umbelliſerous plant with a globular umbel, havi 1 
a ſmall involucrum; the flower hath five oval rk 

and five ſhort ſtyles; the germen afterwards turns to 7 
roundiſh channelled berry, having five cells, each co . 
taining one oblong hard ed. There are three 8 
the Canada berry- bearing angelica; the berry-bearins ; 
lica with a naked ſtalk z and the angelica-tree, y 
The inhabitants of Canada, and thoſe of Virginia, call 
the firit ſpecies of aralia by the name of far ſaparilla be 

cauſe its roots bave almoſt the ſame figure and vintues. 
M. Sarrazin writes from thence, that he had a pati nt 
who had been cured of an angſarca, about two years . 
fore, by a drink made of theſe roots: and aflures us 
that the roots of the ſecond ſpecies, well boiled and ab. 
plied by way of cataplaſm, are very excellent for curin 

old ulcers as alſo the decoction of them, with which 
they bathe and ſyringe wounds: und he does not at atl 
doubt but the virtues of the third ſpecies are the fame 

2 thoſe 1 the — Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. v. 

RALIA, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes a 
any gk , rable or plougli- 
This is otherwife denominated arateria, araturia. 
In Domeſday for Eſſex, we meet with decem acras prati 
duos runcal guatuor aralia.— Where aral a ſeems to denote 
land fit for ploughing or tillage, by way of contradiſ- 
tinction to runcalia, which was over-tun with briars and 
thorns. Du-Cange. 

ARALIASTRUM, in Botany, ſee GinsENG. 

ARANEA, a genus of the aptera inſects of Linnæus. See 

1 
R AN EA concha, in Natural Hiſlory, the name of a ki 
ſea-ſhell, of which there = ſeveral ſpecies: E 
them in Logliſh the ſpider-ſhells ; they are of the family 
of the MUREX, and their peculiar character is the havin 
digitated lips. The ſeveral ſpecics have different — 
ot fingers, from the lip of the ſhell, as four, five, fix 
ſeven, or eight. — 

ee tunica, ſee ARACHNO1DES. 

RANEUS marinus, the ſea-ſpider, a name by whi 
authors have called the bl more ENA 
name of DRACO merinus, and ſuppoſed to have ſomething 
venomous in the ſpines of its back-ftin, Aldrovand, 

ARANEA, a filver ore found only in the mines of 
Potoſi, or in the ſingle mine there of Catamito. It 
owes its name to ſome reſembiance it bears to a cobweb 
being compoſed of threads of pure ſilver, which to the 
ſight appear like a filver lace when burned to ſeparate 
the ſilk frum it. It is the richeſt of all kinds ot filver 
ore. 

ARAPABACA, a name given by Plumier to the ſpigelia of 
of Linnæus, or the worm GRASS. 

ARARAUNA, in Ornithe/ogy, the name of a Braſilian bird 
of the Macaw kind. Marggraave. ; 

ARATEIA, in Antiquity, a yearly feſtival celebrated at 

Sicyon, on the birth-day of Aratus, wherein divers ho- 
nours were paid by a prieſt conſecrated to this ſervice 
who for diſtinction's fake wore a ribband beſpangled with 
3 and purple 2 
The arateia were ſolemnized with much pomp of 
the choiriſters of Bacchus attending. 8 5 
lib. ii. cap. 20. ; i 

ARATO-BAFABEN, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude 
in the head of the DRAGON. 

ARATUM terre, in our Ancient Law Books, as much land 
as can be yearly tilled with one plough.—Hec manerium 
% 30 aratrorum, 

ARAL URA terre, an ancient ſervice which the tenant was 
to do his lord, by ploughing his land. 

ARBALET. See Bow, and BaLLisTa, 

ARBITER, in the Civil Law, a judge nominated by the 
magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by two contending 
parties, on whom they confer a power by compromiſe 
of deciding their diffe;ences according to law. ; 
The Romans ſometimes ſubmitted to a fingle arbiter ; 
but ordinarily they choſe ſeveral; and thoſe always in an 
uneven number. 

In matters wherein the public was concerned, as crimes 
marriages, affairs of ſtate, &c. it was not allowed to 
have recourſee to arbiters.—Nor was it permitted to ap- 


peal 


y the people 
of the 24 


Ange- 


pea] from an arbitral ſentence; the effect of an appeal 
being to ſuſpend the authority of a juriſdiction, not of a 
mpact. 
Among the moderns, there are properly divers kinds of 
arbiters; ſome obliged to go . rigour of the law; 
and others are authorized b e contending parties to 
relax, or give way to natural equity; theſe are properly 
called aKBITRATORS. | 
ARBITRARY, in a general ſenſe, that which is not de- 
fined, or limited by any certain, expreſs law, or conſti- 
tution, but is left ſolely to the judgment and diſcretion 
of another. —The puniſhment of ſuch a crime is arb:- 
trary,— Arbitrary fines or mulCts are uſually called amerce- 
ents. 
Tue word is formed from arbitrium, will; whence alſo 
arbiter, arbitrator. * 
AKBITRARY power, See DespoTISM, MONaRCHY, &c. 
ARBITRATION, or ArB1TRAOE, the referring of a 
cauſe or quarrel to the deciſion of one or more indifferent 
perſons, under the quality and denomioation of arbiters 
or arbitrateri. 
An arbitration is either general, that is, including all 
actions, quarrels, and demands; or ſpecial, which in- 
cludes one or more matters, or facts ſpecified. 
By ſtatute 9 and 10 W. III. cap. 15. ſeQ. 1. after May 
lich, 1698, all merchants and others defiring to end 
any controverſy, for which there is no remedy but by 
perſonal aCtion, or ſuit in equity, by arbitration, may 
agree that their ſubmiſſion of the ſuit to the award or 
umpirage of any perſons, ſhall be made a rule of any of 
his majeſty's courts of record, which the parties ſhall 
chuſe; and may infert ſuch their agreement in their 
ſubmiſſion, or the condition of the bond or promiſe : 
and upon producing an affidavit of ſuch agreement, and 
upon reading and filing ſuch affidavit in the court fo 
choſen, the ſame may be entered of record in ſuch court, 
and a rule of court ſhall be thereupon made, that the 
parties ſhall ſubmit to, and finally be concluded by, 
ſuch arbitration or umpirage ; and in caſe of diſobedience 
thereto, the party neglecting or refuſing, ſhall be ſubject 
to all the penalties of contemning a rule of court, and 
proceſs ſhall be ifſued accordingly ; which ſhall not be 
ſtopped or delayed by any order, &c. of any other court, 
either of law or equity, unleſs it appear on oath, that 
the arbitrators or umpire miſbehaved themſelves, and that 
inch award was corruptly or unduly procured, 
Sec. 2. Any arbitration or umpirage procured by cor- 
ruption or undue means ſhall be void, and ſet aſide by 
any court of law or equity, ſo as ſuch corruption or un- 
due practice be complained of in the court where the 
rule is made for ſuch arbitration, before the laſt day of 
the next term after ſuch arbitration made and publiſhed 
to the parties. 
'The power of arbitrators is to be regulated by the com- 
promiſe between thu parties, as to what concerns the 
differences they are to determine ; and whatever they de- 
cree beyond that, is of no effect. 


ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge or commiſſioner, | 


in one or more cauſes between party and party, choſen 
by their mutual confent. | 
Among us, two arbitrators are uſually choſen by the con- 
tending parties: and in caſe theſe cannot agree, a third 
is added, and is called an umpire; in whoſe deciſion both 
fides are bound to acquieſce. 

The civilians make a difference between arbiter and 
arbitrator : though both ground their power on the con- 


promiſe of the parties, yet their liberty is diverſe : for 


an arbiter is tied to proceed and judge according to the 
forms of law; whereas an arbitrator is permitted wholly 
to uſe his own diſcretion, without ſolemnity of proceſs, 
or courſe of judgment, to hear and accommodate the 
controverſy committed to him; ſo it be juxia arbitrium 
boni viri. See EP1TROPUS. 

ARBITREMENT. See ARBITRATION. 

ARBOR, in Natural Hiſtory, Botany, &c. See TREE. 
ARBOR, in Chemiftry.—ARBOR philoſophica is a name com- 


mon to ſeveral metalline cryltallizations; thus called 


from their ramifications reſembling a tree. 

Of this kind, is the Ax BOR Diane, ſometimes alſo called 
ARBOR Lune, a kind of effloreſcence or cryſtallization, 

in which agua fortis incorporated with ſilver and mer- 

cury, being put in water, expands and ſhoots itſelf into 
an appearance of a tree, with branches, leaves, and 

flowers. | 

The arbor D1anz is properly a precipitation of ſilver 

with mercury: the operation of making it belongs to the 
head of AMALGAMATION. It has its name from the 

filver which chemiſts call Diana, or the Moon. The ex- 

periment is geuerally confidered merely as curious and 

amuſing. 

Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have produced a tree before 

tac King of France, _ he ſat at dinner: this paſſed 


at that time for à palingeneſia, or reſuſcitation ; but i! 
may more naturally be referred to the ſpecies of germi- 
nations we are ſpeaking of, | 
The method 2 preparing the arbor DAN x, according 
to Lemery, is as follows. Diffolve an ounce of fine 

« ſilver in a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre, very 

„ pure and moderately ſtrong; mix the ſolution in a 
„ matraſs, with about twenty ounces of diſtilled water, 
add two ounces of mercury; and let the whole remain 
c at reſt. In about forty days, a kind of ſilver tree will 
de formed on the mercury, with branches reſembling 
vegetable ramifications.” 

This proceſs is very long; the following, by Mr. Hom- 
berg, is much ſhorter. ** Make an AMALGA without 
heat, of four drams of filings of ſilver, or rather of 
* filver-leaf, and of two drams of mercury; diffolve 
* this in four ounces, or a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of 
„ nitre, pure and moderately ſtrong z dilute this ſo- 
*« Jution in about a pound and a half of diſtilled water; 
* ſhake the mixture, and preſerve it in a bottle with a 
« glaſs ſtopper. When the preparation is to be uſed, 
an ounce of it is to be put in a phial together with 
about the ſize of a pea of an amalgam of gold, or of 
* filver, which ought to be as ſoft as butter, and the 
„Whole is to remain at reſt. Some ſmall filaments are 
* to be ſeen ifſuing from the ſmall amalgam, which 
« quickly increaſe, branch out on both fides, and take 
« the form of ſhrubs.” 

Another kind of artificial vegetation may be produced, 
ſays Dr. Lewis, by ſpreading a few drops of ſolution of 
filver upon a glaſs plate, and placing in the middie a 
{mall piece of any of the metals that precipitate ſilver, as 
particularly of iron. The ſilver quickly concretes into 
curious ramihcations all over the ſurface of the plate. 
Neumann's Works, p. 47. 

ARBOR Martis is a germination of iron, reſembling a na- 
rural plant, 

The arbor Martis is but of late invention; we owe it to 
the younger Lemery. 

The manner of the diſcovery was this: on a diſſolution 
of iron filings in ſpicit of nitre contained in a glaſs, he 
poured oil of tartar per deliguizm : upon this the liquor 
ſoon ſwelled very conliderably, though with very little 
fermentation; and was no ſooner at reſt than there 
aroſe a ſort of branches adhering to the ſurface of the 
glais, which, continuing to grow, at length covered it 
all over. 

The form of the branches was ſo perfect, that one 
might even diſcover a kind of leaves and flowers thereon ; 
ſo that this vegetation has as good a title to the appellation 
of arbor MaRrT1s, as the former has to that of arber 
DraNz. Ste Hiſtoir. Acad. Royal. an. 1706. 

ARBOR genealogica, tree of conſanguinity, fignifies a lineage 
drawn out under the figuie or reſemblance of root, ſtock, 
branches, &c. 

ARBOR porphyriana, among the ſchoolmen, denotes a ſcale 
of beings; or a figure conſiſting of three rows or co- 
lumns of words; the middlemoſt whereof contains the 
ſeties of genera and ſpecies, and bears ſome analogy to 


the trunk; and the extremes, containing the differences, 
to the brauches of a tree, 


SUBSTANCE 
Thinking Extended 
BODY 
Inanimate » Animate 
ANIMAL | 
Irrational Rational 
MAN 
This That 
PLATO. 


The arbor porphyriana is otherwiſe called ſcaia predi- 
camentalis. | 

ARBOR is alſo figuratively uſed in Meabanici, for the prin- 
cipal part of a machine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt. — 
It is alſo uſed for a ſpindle, or axis, whereon a ma- 
chine turns; thus, arbor of a CRANE, a MILL, a wind- 
mill, &c. 

ARBOREOUS, ArBokEvs, is applied by ſome natu- 
raliſts to ſuch excreſcences, funguſes, moſſes, and other 
paraſites, as grow on trees; in contradiſtintion to 
ſuch as grow on the ground z ſuch are the lichenoides and 
agarics. 

ARBORESCEN T, a term uſed to denote any thing that 
ſhoots or grows up in form of a tree. 

Botaniſts ſpeak of arboreſcent ſhrubs and plants; the 
SEDUM arboreſcens, &c. Mineraliſts treat of arboreſcent 
metals, arboreſcent ſilver, arboreſcent iron, arboreſcent 
ſtones, &c. The fungus marinus is ranked by ſome in 
the claſs of arbere/cent fluors; the chemiſts produce ar- 


bore/cent 


ARC 


byreſcent cryſtallizations, which they call philoſophical 
trees. Phil. Tranſ. N 198. No 111. and N“ 129, 
Zoologiſts give inſtances of arboreſcent animals, particu- 
larly fiſhes. ; 

The aboreſcent $TAR-fiſh, ſtella arboreſcens, is one of the 
curioſities of nature found in ſeveral cabinets of natural 
rarities. 

ARBORIBONZES, in Modern Hiſtory, prieſts of Japan, 
who live an erratic life, and ſubſiſt on alms. They 
dwell in caverns, and cover their heads with bonnets 
made of the bark of trees. 

ARBORIS pe#ten. See PECTEN. 

ARBORIST, ARrBoRIsTA, a perſon ſkilled in trees, their 
kinds, forms, natures, &c. 

A. boriſ is an appellation of leſs extent than botaniſt. | 
ARBOR /izntie, a general diſtribution or ſcheme of ſcience 
or knowledge. 
ARBOR vine. See 

ARBOR vite. See THUYA., . 

ARBOUR, among Gardeners, &. a kind of ſhady bower 

or cabinet, contrived to take the air in; yet to keep out 
the ſun and rain. 

Arbour: are now gone much into diſuſe ; being apt to be 
damp and unwholſome. — They are diſtinguiſhed into 
natural and artificial. 

ARBOURS, natural, are formed only of the branches of 

trees, interwoven artfully, and borne up by ſtrong 
lattice-work, poles, hoops, &c. which make galleries, 
halls, porticoes, and green viſtas, naturally covered. 
The trees wherewith theſe arbours are formed, are uſu- 
ally the female elm, or lime- tree; becauſe they eably 
yield, and, by their great quantity of ſmall boughs, 
form a thick bruſh wood; the lower parts are uſually 
filled up with horn beam, or the like. 

ARrBouRs, artificial, and cabinets, are made of lattice-work, 
borne up by ſtandards, croſs-rails, circles and arches of 
iron. For theſe arbours, they make uſe of ſmall fillets 
of oak, which being planted, and made ſtraight, are 
wrought in chequers, and faſtened with wire. 

ARBUSCULA is uſed by Bradley, to denote a little, or 
dwarf tree, above the rank of ſhrubs, but below that of 
trees, ſuch, e. gr. as the elder. 

ARBUSTIV A, in Botany, an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta Methodi Naturalis of Linnæus. 

ARBUSTUM implies a number or multitude of trees, 
planted for the fruit. ſake. 

Such are oliveta, avelianeta. vineta, &c. 

The word was more peculiarly applied to a place planted 
with trees for faſtening vines to, which are hence called 
by Columella ai. 

ARBUSTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote an orchard, 
or field wherein trees are planted at ſuch diſtance, that 
there is room for ploughing, and growing corn between, 

ARBUT US, in Botany, the STRAW BERR Y-tree ; a genus 

of the decandria monogynia claſs. Ihe characters are, that 

the flower has a ſmall obtuſe empalement, which is cut 
into five parts, upon which the germen ſits. The flower is 
of one leaf, ſhaped like a pitcher ; at the bottom of the 
flower is ſituated the globular germen, which afterward 
becomes an oval or round berry, having five cells, 
which are filled with bard ſeeds, There are hve ſpecies. 

The common ſtrawberry-tree is one of the greateſt orna- 

ments in the months of October, November, and fre- 

quently great part of December ; that being the ſeaſon 
when the trees are in flower, and the fruit of the former 
year is ripe; for the fruit is a whole year growing to 

erfection. 

he beſt method to propagate the arbutus, is from ſeeds : 
therefore when the fruit is perfeCtly ripe, they ſhould be 
gathered and mixed with dry ſand, to preſerve them till 
the middle or latter end of March, which is the-proper 
ſeaſon for ſowing them, in order to have ſtrong plants 
before winter. "They muſt be ſown in pots, which 
ſhou!d be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
greatly forward their vegetation; and if they are pro- 

erly managed, they will grow eight or ten inches high 

fore winter. | 

Theſe trees are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom hurt, 
except in extreme hard winters, which many times kill 
the young aud tender branches, but rarely deſtroy the 
trees; therefore, however dead the trees may appear 
after a hard winter, yet they ſhould be ſuffered to remain 
till the ſucceeding ſummer has ſufficiently demonſtrated 
what are living and what are dead. 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting the arbutus is in Sep- 
tember, at which time the bloſſoms are beginning to 
appear; and at that ſeaſon, if they ſhould prove very 
dry, and they are kept moiſt, they will take root very 
ſoon : but toward the beginning of November their roots 
ſhould be well covered with mulch, to keep out the 
froſt. Miller. | | 

ARC, ſee ARK. 


ConvoOLVULUs, 


ARCA, in Zool gy, a genus of the te/lacea worms in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem; comprehending ſeventeen ſpecies, lis 
animal is a tethys; the ſhell bivalve and equivale: and 
— teeth of the hinge numerous, inſerted between each 
other. 

ARCA cordis is uſed by ſome anatomiſts, to denote the PE 

ARCADE, in Architedure, is uf 

; „ in Architecture, is uſed to denote an j 
in the wall of a building formed by an aca, See T.. 
Archit. fig. 40. 

ARCADIANS, a literary fociety eſtabliſhed at Rome in 
1690. See ACADEMIES. 

ARC cu/tos, a title anciently given to the archdeacon, on 
account of his having the cuſtody of the church's cheſt 
or treaſure, ; 

ARCANGIS, in the Turki/h Armies, an inferior kind of in- 
fantry, which ſerve as enfans perdus, and to harraſs and 
pillage the enemies frontiers. 
The Arcangis are an order inferior to the Janixaries; and 
when any of them diſtinguiſh themſelves, are uſual) 
preferred in the Janizaries order. — They have no pa 
but are to ſubſiſt on their plunder. 2 

ARC ANNA, a kind of red chalk, called by phyſiologiſts 
rubrica ſabrilis, as being uſed by capenters, to colour 
their lines, for marking timber, &c. 

ARCANUM literally ſignifies a ſecret, and is therefore very 
pertinently applied by quacks and impoſtors in medicine 
who conceal their ignorance and fraud under a Pretence 
of ſecrecy.— Hence a multitude of arcana. 
There are alſo ſtanding oflicinal compoſitions, under the 
denomination of arcana. Such are the 

ARCANUM corallinum, a preparation of red precipitate ; 
made by diſtilling it with the ſpirit of nitre, and repeat. 
ing the diſtillation again and again, till a fine red powder 
be procured. This powder is boiled in water, and the 
water poured off, and tartarized ſpirit of wine put to the 
powder: two or three cohobations are made; which 
leave a powder, much like the prince's powder, and (aid 
to be of good uſe in the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, &c. It 
operates chiefly by ſtool. lt is therefore, in fact nothing 
elſe but red PRECIPITATE, on which ſpirit of wine has 
been two or three times burnt, with an intention of ren- 
dering it milder, 

ARCANUM duplicatum is prepared of the caput mortumm of 

aqua fortts, by diſſolving it in hot water, filtrating, and 
evaporating it to a cuticle z and then leaving it to ſhoot. 
It is entirely the ſame in compoſition and effect with 
wvitriolated TARTAR : and is ſometimes called ſal cathc- 
licum, and ſal de duabus. 
The arcanum duplicatum, or panacea duplicata, is extolled 
as a diuretic, and ſudorific.—'The recipe was purchaſed 
at the expence of 500 dollars, by that great virtuoſo the 
duke of Holſtein. Schroder, that prince's phyſician, 
writes wonders of its great uſes in hypochondriacal caſes, 
and in continued and intermitting fevers, ſtone, ſcurvy, 
&c. Mixed with the paſte employed in binding books, 
it ſecures them effectually againſt all injury from that 
miſchievous inſect, the BoOK-worm. 

ARCANUM duplicatum catholicum, in Medicine, a name given 
by Wedelius, to a compound medicine adminiſtered by 
him and others of the ſame time, with great ſucceſs, in 
a peſtilential fever, attended with dyſentery, which raged 
for many years in Germany, and yielded ſo well to nothing 
as to this medicine. It was compoſed of bezoar, plan- 
tane-root, and the root of colchicum. This laſt root has 
generally been eſteemed a poiſon of late times, though 
the authors of the greateſt antiquity have ſhewn a much 
greater reſpect for it, and called it the ſacred root, or 
bierobulbus. 

ARCANUM Fovzale, is made of an amalgama of mercury and 
tin, digeſted in ſpirit of nitre; the ſpirit being drawn 
off, the remaining matter is wetted with ſpirit of wine, 
and the ſpirit burnt away; and this for ſeveral times, 
till the pungent taſte is wholly gone: what remains is 
uſed much with the ſame intentions as the antih-dicum 
Pater, and is recommended by ſome as a ſudorific. 

ARCANUM fartari, is a neutral ſalt ſoluble in water and 
ſpirit of wine, formed from the combination of vinegar 
with fixed alkalies, 

ARC-BouTaxT, in Puilding, a kind of flat arch, or part 
of an arch, abutting againſt the feet of an arch, or reins 
of a vault, to ſupport, and prevent their giving wav. 
The name is French; formed of arc and beuter, 19 abt. 
Arc-boutants are only arched BUTTRESSES, 

ARCEUTUM js uſed in ſome Ancient Lau- riters, for 
a procuration due to a biſhop, abbot, or archdcacon, 
from their clergy, in time of entertainment. 

ARCH, Arc, Axcvs, a part of any curve line; e. gt. of 
a circle, an ellipſis, or the like. 

ARca of a circle is a part of the circumference therec!, 
jeſs than a half, or ſemicircle. —Such is A E B (2%. 


'The words are formed from arcus, à bow. 


Geometry, fig. 6.). 
The baſe or line A B, that joins the two extremes of (he 
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och, is called the chonp; and AD half of the chord 
biſected by the diameter at right angles, is the SINE of 
half the ſaid arch, viz. AE. ; | 
All angles are meaſured by arches —To know their quan- 
tity, an arch is deſcribed, having its centre in the point 
of the NLE. 3 
Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees; 
and an arch is eſtimated according to the number o thoſe 
degrees it takes up. Thus an arch is ſaid to be of 30, 
of 89, of 100 degrees. Sce DEGREE. 
ArcueEs, concentric. See CONCENTRIC. 3 
ARCHES, cqual, are ſuch arches of the ſame or equal circle, 
as contain the ſame number of degrees. See EqQUAL.— 
e 
* fame or equal circles, equal chords ſubtend equal 
arches. —And hence, again, arches intercepted between 
1rallel chords are equal. 
* — CE, fg. 6. which biſects the cord in D, does 
alſo biſect the arch in E; and is perpendicular to the 
chord ; and on the contrary. And hence the problem, 
to bi an arch, is ſolved, by drawing a line CE from 
the centre perpendicular to the chord in D. 
AnchkEs, /imilar, are thoſe which contain the ſame num- 
ber of degtees of unequal circles. See S1MIL AR, and 
Lix k. Such are the arches AB and DE, fig. 87. 
Two radii being drawn from the centre of two concen- 
tric circles, the two arches intercepted between them bear 
the ſame ratio to their reſpeCtive peripheries; and alſo 
the two ſectors to the areas of their reſpeCive circles. 
See ANGLE. * : 
To find the center of gravity, of an arch of a circle, 
ſee CENTER F gravity, &c, 
For the fines, tangents, &c. of arches, ſee SINE, TAx- 
GENT, &C» : 
Arcn, in Aftron»my.—Diurnal ARCH of the ſun is part of 
a circle parallel to the equator, deſcribed by the ſun in 
his courſe betwixt riſing and ſetting. See Day, DivR- 
Al., &c. N 
His nocturnal arch is of the ſame kind; excepting that it 
is deſcribed between his ſetting and riſing. See NiIior, 
NocTURNAL, RISsIN O, &c. 
The latitude and elevation of the pole are meaſured by 
an arch of the meridian; and the longitude, by an arch 
of a parallel circle, See ELEVATION, LATITUDE, Lox- 
GITUDE, &c, : 
Ach of progreſſion, or direction, is an arch of the eclip- 
tic, which a planet ſeems to paſs over, when its mo- 
tion is according to the order of the ſign. See Direc- 
TION, 
Asch of retrogradation is an arch of the ecliptic, deſcribed 
while a planet is retrograde, and moves contrary to the 
order of the ſigns, See RETROGRADATION. 
ARCH of ſtation, See STATION, and STATIONARY« 
ARCH between the centres, is an arch, as AI (Tab. Aſtronomy, 
fo. 35+) paſſing from the centre of the moon's ſhadow, 
A, perpendicular to her orbit, OB. See EcL1PsE. 
If the aggregate of the arch between the centres Al, and 
the apparent ſemidiameter of the moon, be equal to the 
ſcmidiameter of the ſhadow, the eclipſe will be total with- 
out any duration; if leſs, total with ſome duration; and 
if greater, yet leſs than the ſum of the ſemidiameters of 
the moon and the ſhadow, partial. 
Arcn of vifion is the ſun's depth below the. horizon, at 
which a (tar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear 
again. 


TABLE exhibiting the Arch of Vifion of the PLANETS 
and FIXED STARS. 


Planets. Fixed Stars. 
Magnitude, 2 
E.:.-# I - 12 
Mercury, - 10 © 2 - 13 
Venus, 8 80 3 « 14 
Mars, - 11 30 4 - 15 
Jupiter, = 10 © 5 — 16 
aturn, 1 8 6 — 17 


However, the quantity of this arck is not always the 
ſame; but varies with the latitude, declination, right 
aſcenſion or deſcenſion, and diſtance of any planet or ſtar. 
Ricciol. Alm. v. i. p. 42. See Poetical Ris1NG. 
ARCH, in Architeure, is a concave ſtructure, raiſed with 
a mould bent in form of the arch of a curve, and ſerving 
as the inward ſupport of any ſuperſtructure. —See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 40. E. | 
An arch, ſays fir Henry Wotton, is nothing but a nar- 
row or contracted waultz and a VAULT is a dilated arch. 
Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious 
buildings; in porticos, both within and without temples; 
in public halls, as cielings, the courts of palaces, cloil- 
ters, theatres, and amphitheatres. 

Vox. I. Ne 23. 


They are alſo uſed as buttreſſes aud counter-ſorts, ts 
| ſupport large walls laid deep in the earth, for ſoundations 

of bridges and aqueducts, for triurphal arches; gates; 

windows, &c. 

Arches are ſuſtained by piers, impoſts, &c. 

Arches are cither circular, elliptical, or ſtraight. 

ARCHES, circular, are of three kinds; viz. 

ARCHES, ſ-micircular, thoſe which make an exact ſemi— 
circle; and have their centre in the middle of the chord 
of the ar; called alſo by the French builders, perfect 
arches and arches en plein centre. 

ARCHEs, ſcheme, from the Italian ſumo, imper fest;: thoſe 
which are leſs than a ſemicircle, and conſequently are 
flatter arches; containing ſome go degrees, others 70, 
2 others only 60; called alſo imperfef and diminiſhed 
arches, 

ARCHES of the third and fourth point, as ſome of our work- 
men call them, though the Italians call them di rterzo 
and quarto acuto, becauſe they always concur in an acute 
angle at top, —Theſe conſiſt of two arches of a circle 
meeting in an angle at the top, and are drawn from the 
diviſion of the chord into three or four, or more parts, 
at pleaſure, Of this kind are many of the arches in old 
Gothic buildings; but on account both of their weak- 
neſs and unſightlineſs, they ought, according to fir 
Henry Wotton, to be for ever excluded out of all 
builllings. 

ARCHEs, eliptical, conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipſis; and were 
formerly much uſed inſtead of mantle-trees in chimneys. 
kde og have commonly a key-ſtone, and chaptrels or im- 

oſts. 

AKONES, firaight, are thoſe whoſe upper and under edges 
are ſtraight ; as in the others they are curved : and thoſe 
two edges alſo parallel, and the heads and joints all point=- 
ing towards the centre. —T heſe are principally uſed over 
windows, doors, &c. 

The doctrine and uſe of arcuts are well delivered by 
fir Henry Wotton, in the following theorems.—Firſt ; 
all matter, unleſs impeded, tends to the centre of the 
earth in a perpendicular line, 
Secondly; All ſolid materials, as bricke, ſtones, &c. 
in their ordinary rectangular form, being laid in numbers, 
one by the ſide of another, in a level row, and their 
extreme one ſuſtained between two ſupporters; thoſe in 
the middle will neceffarily fink, even by their own gra- 
vity, much more if preſſed down by any ſuperincumbent 
weight. To make them {tand, therefore, cicher their ſi- 
gure or their poſition muſt be altered. 
Lhirdly ; Stones, or other materials, being figured cu- 
neatim, 1. e. wedge-wiſe, broader above than below, 
and laid in a level row, with their two extremes ſup- 
ported as in the preceding theorem, and pointing all to 
the ſame centre; none of them can ſink, till the ſup- 
orters or butments give away, becauſe they want room 
in that ſituation to deſcend perpendicularly. But this is 
a weak ſtructure; becauſe the ſupporters are ſubject to 
too much impulſion, eſpecially where the line is long: 
for which reaſon the form of ſtraight arches is ſeldom 
uſed, excepting over doors and windows, where the line 
is ſhort. —In order to ſortify the work, therefore, we mult 
not only change the figure of the materials, but alſo their 
poſition. 
Fourthly; If the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and 
be diſpoſed in form of a circular arch, and pointing to 
ſome centre; in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid 
arch can ſink downwards, for want of room to deſcend 
perpendicularly; nor can the ſupporters or butments ſuf- 
fer much violence, as in the preceding platſorm: for the 
convexity will always make the incumbent weight rather 
reſt upon the ſupporters, than heave them outwards : 
whence this corollary may be fairly deduced, that the ſe- 
cureſt of all the arches above mentioned is the ſemi- 
circular; and of all vaults, the hemiſpherical. 
Fifthly; As femicircular vaults, raifed on the whole 
diameter, are the ſtrongeſt; ſo thoſe are the moſt beav- 
tiful, which, keeping to the ſame height, are yet dif- 
tended one fourteenth part longer than the ſemidiameter : 
which addition of width will contribute greatly to their 
beauty, without diminiſhing any thing conſiderable of 
their ſtrength. 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that, according to geo 
metrical ſtrictneſs, to have the ſtrongeſt arches, they muſt 
not be portions of circles, but of another curve, called 
the CATENARIA, whoſe nature is ſuch, that a number 
of ſpheres diſpoſed in this form will ſuſtain each other, 
and form an arch, 
Dr. Gregory even ſhews, that arches, conſtructed in 
other curves, only ſtand, or ſuſtain themſelves, by vir- 
tue of the catenaria contained in their thickneſs ; G that 
were they made infinitely ſlender or thin, they muſt 
tumble of courſe ; whereas the catenaria, though infi- 
| nitely flender, muſt ſtand, becauſe no on: point thereof 
3 4 tends 
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tends downwards more than any other. See Philoſoph. 

- Tranſat. No 231.—8dee farther of the theory of arches, 

under the article VAULT. | 

Anch is particularly uſed for the ſpace between the two 
iers of a bridge. : 

The chief or maſter- arch is that in the middle ; which q 


wideſt, and uſually highelt, and the water under i. 
deepeſt : being intendetl for the paſſage of boats, or other 
veſſels. We read of bridges in the Eaſt, which conbil 
of 300 arches, 
Ax c- See KE Vene, and Vouss01R, 
ARCH, triumphal, is a gate or paſſage into a city, built of 
ſtone or marble, and magnificently adorned with archi- 
teQture, ſculpture, infcriptivns, &c. ſerving not only to 
adorn a t:iunph, at the return from a victorious expe- 
dition, but alſo to pielerve the memory of the conqueror 
to poitericy, 
The molt celebrated rriumphal arches, now remaining of 
antiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and 
of Conitantine, at Rome, of which we have figures 
given us by Des Godetz.—One of the gates of Orange is 
a trium;/ha! arch of C. Marius — The gates, Peyro at 
Montpeiier, and of St. Denis, St. Martin, and St. An- 
toine, at Paris, may alſo be reckoned triumphal arches 
of the moderns, 
Ach, murcl. See MURAL, 
ARCH, in the ſcripture ſenſe. See ARK. 
ARCH, or AkCHI, is alſo a term without any meaning of 
itſelf, but which becomes very ſignificant in compolition 
with other words: as it heightens and exaggerates them; 
and has the ſorce of a ſuperlative, to ſhew the preateli 
degree, or eminence of any thing. 
The word is formed of apyn, beginning; whence ages, 
rinceps, chief. 
Thus we ſay, arch-treaſurer, arch-angel, arch-biſhop, arch- 
heretic, &c to denote ſuch as have a pre-eminence over 
cthers. 80 alſo arch-fool, ach- rogue, &c. to expteſs 
folly, and Knavery, in the utmoſt degree. 
In £1glith, we ulvally cut off the final i, from archi, 
though with very ill effect; as the words with which it is 
joined, ſound much harſher on that account, than they 


would do, were it preſerved entire, as it is in molt other 
languages. 
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There are now two «rchbiſlopricks in England; viz, of 
Canterbury, and York ; the prelates whereof ate called 
primates, and metrepolitansz with this only difference 
that the former is called primate of all England, and the 
latter ſimply, primate of Enzland. 
The archbi/hop, beſide the inſpection of the biſhops and 
inferior clergy in the province over which he preſides 
exerciſes epilcopal juriſdiction in his own dioceſe, He 
is guacdian of the ſpiritualities of any vacant ſee in his 
province, as the king is of the temporalities; and exer. 
ciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in it. He is entitled to 
preſent by lapſe to all the eccleſiaſtical livings in the 
diſpoſal of his dioceſan biſhop, if not filled within fx 
months. He has likewiſe a cuſtomary prerogative upon 
conſecrating a biſhop, to name a clerk or chaplain to be 
provided for by ſuch biſhop ; in lieu of which it is now 
uſual to accept an OPT1ON, He is ſaid to be inthroneg 
when veſted in the archbiſboprict; whereas biſhops are ſaid 
to be in/la:le. 
The arehbiſbop of Canterbury had anciently, viz. till the 
year 1152, juriſdiction over Ireland as well as Kugland 
and was ſtyled a patriarch, and ſometimes alterius orbis 
Pap, and orbis Britannica pmitifix, Matters were done 
and recorded in his name thus, anno portif atus noir; 
primo, &. The firſt archo;/hop of Canterbury was Auſlin 
appointed by king Ethelbert, on his converſion to Chriſ- 
tianity, avout the year 598. | 
He was alfo lgatus nuts. See Lx GATT. 
He even enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks of royalty; as to 
be patron of a biſhoprick, which he was of Ro. helter ; 
and to make knights, coin moneys, &c.—He is ſtill the 
fieſt peer of England and the next to the royal family; 
having precedence of all dukes, and all great officers of 
the crown. It is his privilege, by cuſtom, to crown the 
kings and queens of this kingdom. He may retain and 
quaiify eight chaplains; whereas a duke is by ſtatute al- 
lowed only fix. 
He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills 
and teſtaments, and granting letters of adminiſtration, 
He has alſo a power to grant licences and diſpenſations 
in all cales formerly ſued for in the court of Rome, and 
not repugnant to the law of God. He accordingly iſſues 
ſpecial licences to marry, to hold two livings, &c. and 


ARCH EUS. Sree ArcnEvs. he exetciſes the right of conferring degrees. 
ARCHANGEL, an intellectual ſubſtance or angel, placed He is addreſſed with the title of Grace, and Mot 
in the ſecond order among the bleſſed ſpirits which com-“ Reverend Pather in God; and writes himſelf by Diuine 


oſe the ccleſtial HIERARCHY. | 


The word is compounded of the Greek apyo;, prince, 
and ay, ange. 

ARCHANGEL, dead NETTLE, lamium, in Botany, a genus 

of the didynamia gymnoſper mia claſs. The characters are, 
that the lover hath a permanent empalement, which is cut 
into five equal ſegments at the top, which ends in beards; 
the flower is of the lip kind, with one petal, ſwollen 
at the chops, and compretle:! ; the upper lip is arched, 
obtuſe, and entire ; the under is heart-(haped, and in- 
dented at the end; it bath four awl-ſhaped flamina, two 
of which are longer than the other; it hath a four- 
cornered germen, which af:erwards becomes four three- 
cornered ſeeds, litting in the open empalement. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies; but as many of them are weeds, 
there are few who care to admit them into their gar- 
dens. 
The common ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
England, under hedges by the ſides of bighways : it 
is alſo a troubleſome weed in gardens ; but as it lands 
in moſt diſpenſarics as a medicinal plant, it is therefore 
inſerted. Its flowers are reputed ſoft and lubricating, 
and as ſuch adminiſtered in ſome female weaknefles, as the 
whites, and difficulty of urine. A conſerve of them is 
alſo made in the ſhops, but ſeldom preſcribed. 

ARCHANGEL, baum-leuved, See MEL.TT1s. 

ARCHANGEL, yellow. Sce GALEOPSIS, 

ARCHBISHOP, ArCHIEePisCOPUs, a metropolitan pre— 
late, having ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops under hum. 
Archbiſhaps were not known in the Eaſt, till about the year 


320; and though there were ſome ſoon after this, who | 


had the title, yet that was only a perſonal honour, by 
which the biihops, of conliderable cities were diltin- 
guiſhed. It was not till of late that archbiſhips became 
metropolitans, and had ſuffragans under them, 
Athanaſius appears to be the {1:{t who uſed the title arch- 
bi/hap, which he gave o:cafionally to his predeceflor ; 
Gregory Nazianzen, in like manner gave it to Athana- 
lius z not that either of them were entitled to any juriſ- 
diction, or any precedence, in virtue of it. | 


Among the Latins, ifidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that 


ſpeaks of archbiſbops, He diſtinguiſhes four orders or de- 


grees in the eccl-taſtical hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, arch- | 


biſh:ps, metropolitaus, and biſhps. 
England is divided into two archbiſhopricks, or provinces. 


ARCHBISHOPRICK, ARCHIEPISCOPATUS, the dignity 


of archbijhyp ; or the province under his juriſdiction. 


P. ovider.ce; whereas biſhops only uſe by Divine Per- 
m:*/ſtun. 
He alſo holds ſeveral courts of judicature; as court of 
arches, court of audience, prerogative court, and court 
of peculiars. 
The archbi/>op of York has the like rights in his pro- 
vince, as the archbiſhop of Canterbury. He has prece- 
dence, of all dukes not of the royal blood ; and of all 
oſſicers of ſlate, except the lord high chancellor. He 
has alſo the right of a count palatine over Hexhamſhire. 
The firſt archb;/hop of York was Paulinus, appointed by 
pope Gregory about the year 622. He had formerly 
juriſdiction over all the biſhops of Scotland; but in 
the year 1470, pope Sextus IV. created the biſhop of 
A archbiſhop and metropolitan of all >cot- 
land. 
ARCH-BUTLER, ARcniPixcERN4, the great butler or 
{kinker of the empire. 
The king of Bohemia is arch-but/er : and his buſineſs as 
ſuch is to preſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertain- 
ment; but he is not obliged to officiate with his crown 
on. He has for vicar or deputy the hereditary prince of 
Limbourg. | 
ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN, ARCHICAMERAR1US, an oſſi- 
cer of the empire; much the ſame with what in England 
we call great-chamberldin, 
The elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlain of the 
empire, being ſo appointed by the golden bull; and, in 
that quality, he bears tlie ſceptre before the emperor, 
walking on the left hand of the eleftor of Saxony. At 
ſome ſolemnities he alſo ſerves on horſeback like other 
electors, carrying a baſon with a towel in his hands: 
which, alighting, he ſets for the emperor to waſh, —He 
has his vicar, or ſub-arch-chamberlain, who is prince of 
Hohenzollern, of the houſe of Brandenburg. 
ARCH-CHANCELLOR, ARCHICANCELLAR1US, a great 
chancellor who anciently preſided over the notaries, that 
is, the ſecretaries of a court. 
This office chiefly obtained in France, under the two 
firſt races of their kings; aud afterwards under the em- 
pire: as they have three ſeveral territories, Germany, 
Italy, and Arles; they had three arch-chancellors: and 
heuce the three arch-chancellors ſlill ſubſiſting in Germany; 
the archbiſhop of Mentz being arch chancellor of Germany», 
the archbiſhop of Cologn of Italy, and the archbiſhop of 
Treves of Arles. h | 
Bern. de Mallincrot, in an expreſs treatiſe de Archi- 
. cancellari 
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Vuncellar iii Imperii Romani, ſhews that theſe three | 


archbiſhops were arch-chance/lors before they were 
eletors, —We aiſo read of arch-chance!lors of Burgandy, 


&c. | 

ARCH-CHANTOR, ArcricnanToR, the chief or preſi- 
dent of the chantors of a church. 

ARCHDEACON, Azcninpiaconus, a church-officer 
veſted with the juriſdiction over the lajty and clergy, next 
after the biſhop, either through the whole dioceſe, or 
only a part of it, 

Tue archdeacon, ſometimes alſo called arch-levite, was 
originally the firſt and eldeſt of the deacons who at- 
tended on the bithop : whence his name. 

But as the archdeacons, in their original inſtitution, had 
no relation to the dioceſe, but only to the epiſcopal ſ-e, 
ſo it was by ſeveral ſteps and degrees that they MANNER | 


to the power they now enjoy, At their firſt inſtitution, 
their proper buſineſs was, to attend the biſhop at the 
altar, to direct the deacons and other inferior officers in | 
their ſeveral duties, for the orderly performance of di- 
vine ſervice, to attend the biſhop at ordinations, and to 
alliſt him in the management of the revenues of the 
church; but without any thing that could be called ju- 
riſciction in the preſent ſenſe of the word, either in the 
cathedral or out of it. Gibſon. 

An archdea:on was not known before the council of Nice; 
his function is ſince become a dignity; and even ſet 
above that of prieſt: though ancientty it was quite other- 
wiſe. The archdeacon was the biſhop's chief miniſter for 
all external concerns, and particularly the adminiſtra- 
tion of the temporalities. He took care that order and 
decency were obſerved in divine ſervice; looked to the 
ornaments and utenſils of the church; had the direQion 
of the poor, and inſpection of the manners and be- 
haviour of the people: for which reaſon he was called 
the b:i/hop's heart and eye; oculus epiſcopt, & cor epiſcopi. 
Theſe advantages ſoo gained him ſuperiority over 
pricſts, who had only ſpiritual functions. But he had 
no juriſdiction over them till the ſixth century; thoogh 
by ihat time he was become ſuperior to the archiman- | 
drite, or rural dean, | 
In the tenth century, archdeacons were conſidered as 
having juriſdiction in their own right, or attached to 
their office; with a power of delegating it to others. 
But from that time meaſures were taken to leſſen their 
power, by increaſing their number.—He whoſe diſtrict 
lay in the capital city, took the quality of great-arch- 
deacon, 

We have fixty arch2eacons in England: their office is to 
viſit every two years in three, to inquire into the repa- 
rations and moveables belonging to the church, reform 
abuſes in eccleſiaſtical matters, and bring the more 
weighty affairs before the biſhop; beſides which they 
have alſo a power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in 
many places to prove wills, and in ſome to inſtitute to 
ben<hces. 

It is one part of the archdeacon's office to induct all clerks 
into their benefices within his juriſdiction 3 and by the 
act of uniformity, he is now obliged to be in prieſts 
orders. | 

Many archdeacens, in old foundations, have, by preſcrip- 
tion, their courts and officials, as bilhops have. 
Archdeacanries are commonly given by biſhops, who do 
therefore prefer to the ſame by collation ; but if an arch- 
deaconry be in the gift of a layman, the patron doth pre- 
ſent to the biſhop, who inſtitutes in like manner as to 
another benefice; and then the dean and chapter do 
induct him, that is, aſter ſome ceremonies, place him 
in a ſtall in the cathedral church to which he belongeth, 
whereby he is ſaid to have a place in the choir, 

ARCH-ſubdeacen, archiſubdiaconus, the ficſt or chief among 
the ſubdeacons, as the archdeacon is among the deacons. 
In ſome copics of the Roman ordinal, he is called /- 
archidtaconus. 

ARCH-DRUID, ArcauiDRU1D 4, the chief or pontiff of 
the ancient DRUIDS in a nation. 

ARCHDUKE, ArcniDux, a duke veſted with ſome qua- 
lity, pre-eminence, and authority, above other dukes. 
The archduke of Auitria is a very ancient title. There 
have alſo formerly been archdutes of Lorrain and Brabant. 
Auſtria was erected into a marquiſate by Otho, or Hen- 
ry I. and into a duchy by Frederic L in 1156; but we 
do not well know when, or why, the title archduchy was 
given it, —lt is commonly held that duke Frederic IV. 
firlt aſſumed the quality: others ſay it was firſt given 
by the emperor Maximilian I. in 1459, and ample pri- 
vileges annexcd to it. 


The principal privileges of this ſtate are, that the arch- | 


duke (hall diſtribute juſtice in his own dominions, ods, 
out appeal; that he ſhall be judged to have received the 
inveſtiture of his ſtates, after having demanded it three 


times; and that he cannot be deprived of his countries, | 
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even by the emperor, and the ſtates of the empite: that 
no affair of the empire can be concluded without this 
participation; and that he have a power of creating 
counts; barons, and gentiemen, throughout the whol- 
empire z which are privileges to which the other dukes 
of the empire are entire ſtangers, 

ARCH-rount, archicumet, a title auciently given to the earl 
of Flanders, on accouut of his great power and riches. 
ARCH-menaſtery, ar himonaſierium, an appellation ſometimes 

given to the greater monaſteries and abbies. 
\RCH-ntary, archiuotarius, the primicerius, or chief of the 
notaries. 
This office is ſuppoſed by ſome to have differed from 
the arch. chancellor, though wherein the difference ccu- 
ſiſted does not appear. 
ARCH EOGRAPHIA, the art of deſcribing or explain- 
ing ANTIQUITIES. See ANTIQUE. 


| ARCH ZAZOTA, a keeper of ancient records. 


ARCHAISM, properly denotes a phraſe or dition now 
obſolere aud out of uſe, though anciently deemed good, 
or paſſable. 

RCHALSM, etymologic, archdiſmus eius gicus, is when either 
an obſolete word, declenſion, or conjugation is uſes. 

ARCHAISM, ſyntattir, archaiſmus ſyntacticus; is an unuſual 
and obſolete conſtruttion in diſcourſe, 

ARCHARD, in commerce, a kind of green fruit, pickled 
in vinegar, much valued throughout the Eaſt Indies. 
'The beſt are thoſe brought from Perſia, in bottles, much 
like ſmall cucumbers among us, 

ARCHE, azxn, is a Greek word, importing the beginning: 

ARCHE, among Phy/i.ians, is the beginning or firſt period 
of a diſeaſe, 

ARCHED fountain. See FouwnTain, 

ARCHED ſkrne, or ſcheme, in Architecture, is uſed to denote 
a fl.t arch, leſs than a ſemicircular one. 

ARCHED legs, is an imperfeQtion in a horſe, when, being 
in his natucal poſition, he as his legs bent forwards; ſo 
that his whole leg makes a kind of arch or bow. 
bis uſually ariſes from exceſſive labour, whereby the 
back-finews are made o ſhrink up, ſo that the legs re- 
main arched, and naturally tremble after a little riding; 
though the diſorder is natural to ſome horſes. 

ARCHEMY, archemta, is uſed by ſome to denote the art 
of tranſmuting leſs perfect metals into the more perfect. 
In which ſenſe archemy differs from alchemy, as a part 
from the whole. 

ARCHENDA, in the A-cient Phyſic, a kind of powder 
prepared of allannd and leaves of the Egyptian LiGus» 
TRUM, wherewith the people ſmeared their feer after 
bathing, as a preſervative againſt ſweraing and ſtench. 

ARCHERS, a kind of militia or foldiery, armed with 
bows and arrows. | 
The word is formed of arcus, a bow ; whence arcuarius; 
and even arguis, and arguites, as they are alſo denomi— 
nated in the corrupt ſtate of the Latin tongue. 

Archers were much in uſe in former times; but they are 
now laid aſide, excepting in Turkey, and ſome of the 
ealtern countries; where there are companics of archers 
ſtill ſubſiſting in their armies; and with which they did 
terrible execution at the battle of Lepanto. 

The name a cher, however, is (till retained even where 
the thing is loſt: thus in France, the othcers who attend 
the lieutenants de police, and provoſts, to make cap- 
tures, ſeizures, arreſts, &c. are called arch-rs; though 
their arms be only halberds or cartabines.—In this ſenſe 
they fay, the archers of the grand prevat de Photel; of the 
prebet des marchands; the city archers; the archers du guct, 
or of the watch, &c.—gmall parties of archers, called 
alſo gens de marechaujſee, are continually patrolling on the 
great roads, to fecure them againſt rubbers, —The 
carriages of Lyons, &c. are always eſcorted by a party 
of archers. 

To the diligence of theſe archers, or marſhal's men, it is 
partly owing, that perſons now travel in ail parts of 
France in the utmolt ſecurity; there being fewer rob- 
beries on the highway in that whole kingdom in a year, 
than about London in a week. 

They have alſo the ir archers des pauvres, archers of the poor : 
whoſe oſſice it is to ſeize ſuch beggars as they find in the 
ſtreets, and carry them to the hoſpitals. 

ARCHERY, the art or exerciſe of ſhooting with bow and 
arrow. | 
Archery, was greatly encouraged among our anceſtors, 
and many ſtatutes were made for the regulation thereof: 
whence it was that the Englith archers became the beſt 
in Europe. See 3 H. VIII. c. 3. 6 H. VIII. c. 2. 33 
H. VIII. c. 9. 8 Eliz. c. 10. 

It was forbid, by ſtatute, to ſhoot at a ſtanding mark; 
unleſs it be for a rover, where the archer is to change 
his mark at every ſhot.— Any perſon above twenty- 
four years old is alſo forbid to ſhoot with any ore 


ſhaft or flight, at a mark of eleven ſcore yards or 
under. 
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under. 33 H. VIII. c. 9.—The former was a proviſion 
for making good markſmen at ſight; the latter for giv- 
ing ſtrength and finews. a 5 

ARCHERY, in our ancient cuſtoms, a ſervice of keeping a 
bow for the uſe of the lord to defend his caſtle. 

ARCHES, or Court of ARCHEs. See CouRT of Arches, 

ARrCHEs, among Navigators, is particularly uſed for the 
Archipelago. . | 

ARCHETYPE, ArcutTyYPvUus, the firſt pattern or mo- 
del by which any work is formed, or which is copied 
aficr, to make another like it. 

The word is compounded of apyn, beginning, and TvTog, 
tyße. 

I this ſenſe the word coincides with original, or proto- 
type; and ſtands oppoſed to copy, 

Among minters, &c. Archetype, is peculiarly uſed for the 
ſtandard or original weight, by which the other weights 
are to be adjuſted and examined. 

Philoſopehts, particularly the Platoniſts, talk of an arche- 
typal world ; meaning the world ſuch as is it exiſted in 
the Divine Mind, or in the idea of God, before the 
viſible creation. 

ARCHEUNUCH, ARrcniEUNUCHUS, the chief of the 
eunuchs. 

The archeunuch was one of the principal officers in Con- 
ſtantinople, under the Greek emperors. 

ARCHEUS, an obſcure term, uſed chiefly among the 
Ancient Chemiſts, to expreſs ſome occult principle of life 
and motion, the cauſe of all the effects which we ob- 
ſerve in nature. 

The word is derived from apxy, principle. 

As the chemiſts differ in their ideas of a vital cauſe ; the 
term archeus becomes applied to very diftcrent things: 
though moſt of them conceive it of the nature of bre. 
Some uſe archeus, to denote the fire lodged in the centre 
of the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of 
metals and minerals, and which they believe to be the 
principle of life in vegetables, | 
Others. by the word archeus, mean a certain univerſal 
ſpirit, diffuſed throughout the whole creation, the aCtive 
cauſe of all the phenomena in nature. 

Others, inſtead of archeus chooſe to call this the an ma 
munai; and others, the Vulcan or beat of the earth. 
They add, that all bodies have their ſhare of this orchens ; 
and that, when this is corrupted, it produces diſcaſes, 
which they call archeal diſeaſes. 
They likewiſe attribute ideas to it; which for this rea- 
ſon they call archeal ideas. 
Helmont in a great aſſerter of the dogma of an archeus. 
It is likewiſe uſed to ſignify that peculiar fluid among the 
vegetable claſſes, which determines every particular 
lant to its odour, taſte, and other qualities. 
The ſruit of a plant is the part in which the ſeed is con- 
ceived and formed, the ſeed is the embryo of the plant, 
with a placenta or cotyledon, to which it is faſtened by an 
umbilical ſtring. The cotyledons uſually contain a 
balſam, which appears to be the laſt and higheſt prepa- 
ration of the moiſt kind, which nature here lays up for 
the uſe of the offspring. In this is an oily tenacious 
matter, which repels all other moiſt things, defends the 
embryo, and, by its tenacity, retains and fetters the 
thin pute ſpirit, which is the ultimate bounds and object 
of the action of nature in plants, and which would elſe 
eaſily fly away; this the chemiſts call the archeus and 
[pirius recter; the oil is too groſs ever to enter the fine 
vetlels of the embryo. But this ſpirit being invigorated 
by a vegetable power, breathes, it is ſaid, a vital princi- 
pie, and impreſſes the ſpecific character on the food 
deitined for the embryo, by which means every thing 
afterwards turns to the proper nature of the plant; in 
this ſpicit the fragrant: odour, and peculiar taſte of the 
plant is lodged, and even its colour has a near depend- 
ance on it. Boerhaave's Chem. 

ARCHUIACOLYTHUS, an ancient dignity in cathedral 
churches : the minifters whereot were divided into four 
orders, or degrees, viz. prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, and 
aco!yihi; each of which had their chiefs. The chief of 
the acoythi was called archiacolythus. Du-Cange. 

ARCHIA TER, ArCwHlaTRUs, properly denotes the chief 

phyſician of a prince who retains leveral. 

Ihe word is formed of aęxn, principium, chief; and 
reg, medicus, a phiſtctan. 

AKCHIDAPIFER, or chief ſewer, is a great officer of the 
empire, 

ThE elector of Bavaria is archidafifer,—The palatine of 
the Rhine at one time pretended this office was annexed 
to his palatinate; but he has ſince deſiſted. 

ARCHIEROSYNES, in the Grecian Anyuquity, a bigh- 
pricit veſted with authority over the reſt of the prieſts, 
and appointed to execute the more ſacred and myiterious 
riglits of religion. 


ARCHIGALLUS, in At:quity, the high- prieſt of Cybele, 


or the chief of the eunuch-prieſts of that goddefs, caked 
ARCHIGERONTES, in 22 the chiefs or maſters 


ARCHIGUBERNUS, ARrCHIiGUBERNETA, or Arcni- 


ARCHIL, Archilla, Rocella, or Orſeille, is a white moſs, 


| lefs than 2600 quintals, or 130 ton weight of it, is an- 


ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in Poetry, applied to a ſort of 


ARCHI-LUTE. See ARCILEUT®. 
ARCHIMAGUS, in the Ancient Per/ian Religien, the chief 


ARCHIMANDRITE, the ſuperior of a monaſtety; 2 


ARC 


Gall's 


of the ſeveral companies of artificers at Alexandtia. 
Some have miſtaken the archigerontes for the arch-prieſts 
appointed to take the conelſſions of thoſe who were con. 
demned to the mines. 


GUBERNITES, in Antiquity, the commander of the im- 
pow ſhip, or that which the emperor was aboard of. 
ome have confounded the office of archiguberrus, with 
that of prefefus claſſis, or admiral; but the foimer was 
under the command of the latter. 

Potter takes the proper office of the archiguberneta to have 
been, to manage the marine affairs, to provide commo- 
dious harbours, and order all things relating to the ſail- 
ing of the fleet, except what related to war. 


which grows on the rocks in many parts of the Atrchi- 
pelago, and in the Canary and Cape de Verd iſlands; 
and, according to Linnzus's account, on the weſtern 
coaſt of England. It belongs to the third of Dillenius's 
genus uf coralloides, and to the [chenes fruticuliſ, of Lin- 
næus. This mols is imported as it is gathered, and the 
demand for it is fo great, that, as M. Hellot informs us no 


nually collected in diflerent places. Thoſe who prepare 
it for the uſe of the dyer grind it betwixt ſtones, ſo as to 
bruiſe it thoroughly without reducing it to powder, 
and then moiſten it occaſionally with ſtrong ſpirit of 
urine, or urine itſelf, mixed with quicklime. In a few 
days it acquires a purplith red, and at length a blue co- 
lour. The dyers ſeldom uſe this drug by itſelf, becauſe 
of its dearneſs, and the periſhableneſs ot its beauty; but 
they chiefly employ it to give a bloom to other colours, 
as pinks, &c, and this is done by paſſing the dyed cloth, 
or filk, through hot water lightly impregnated with the 
archil. However, the bloom, thus communicated, ſoon 
decays upon being expoſed to the air; though, M. Hel- 
lot ſays, that by adding a ſmall quantity of the ſolution 
of tin, the colour obtained from this drug changes to- 
wards a ſcarlet, and gives a durable dye. Prepared ar- 
chil will readily yield its colour to water, to volatile ſpi- 
rits, and to ſpirit of wine; and it is accordingly uſed 
to colour the ſpirits of thermometers; but being confined 
from the air, the ſpirits loſe their colour, and, as M. 
Abbé Nollet obſerves, regain it, upon being again ex- 
poſed to the air. He 1epeated the experiment ſeveral 
times with ſucceſs. A ſolution of archi/ in water gives 
a durable ſtain of a beautiful violet, or purpliſh blue co- 
lour, to marble. M. du Fay informs us that he has ſcen 
pieces of marble ſtained with it, that preſerved their 
colour for two years, without any ſenſible change. It 
ſinks deep into the marble, and makes it more brittle, 
'The dye yielded by this ſubſtance, it is ſuppoſed, was 
known as early as the days of Theophraſtus, Linnæus 
apprehends, that there are ſeveral other common moſſes, 
from which valuable colours might be extradted. The 
French dyers uſe a cruſtaceous moſs growing upon rocks 
in Auvergne, and prepared with lime and urine, as 2 
ſuccedaneum to the Canary archil. Dr. Lewis's ed. of 
Neumann's Chem. Works, p. 438. Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. 
p. 652. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 1. p. 74. Micheli Nova 
Plant. p. 78. See Licht. 


verſes, whereof Archil:cus was the inventor. 
Theſe conliſt of ſeven feet; the four firſt whereof are 
ordinarily da#ty/s, though ſometimes ſpondees; the three 
laſt rrechees : for inſtance : | 
Soluitur acris byems grata vice veris & Faveni, Hor. 
It is uſual to mix iambic verſes of fix feet, abating a (yl- 
lable, with 4rchilechian verſes; this Horace himſelf has 
done in the ODE now cited. 
Theſe verſes are called dachlic, on account of the dady!s 
at the beginning. 


prieſt or head of the order of magi. 
'The archimagus anſwered to the high 
Jews, or the pope now amongſt the K 
head of the whole religion. 

The archimogus reſided in the fire temple, a place held in 
the ſame veneration among them as the temple of Mecca 
among the Mahometans ;z every perſon of the ſect be- 
ing under a kind of obligation to make a pilgrimage to 
it once in their lives. Zoroaſter is ranked as the fir 
archimagus. 


prieſt among the 
omanilts, being the 


mounting to what we now call aBBoT. 

Covarruvias obſerves, that the word literally denotes the 

chief or leader of a flock ; in which ſenle it may be ap- 

plied to any eccleſſaſtical ſuperior, and accordingly, we 
|; li 
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find the name ſometimes attributed to archbiſhops. But 
among the Greeks, by whom it is chiefly uſed, it is 
always reſtrained to the chief of an abbey. _ 
ARCHIMEDES's ſcrew. See SCREW of Archimedes. 
ARCHIMEDES's burning-glaſs. See BURNINGe=glaſs. ; 
ARCHIMIME, ARrcHiMimus, from apxn, and uu, mi- 
mic, is the ſame thing in effect, with archbuff.on, or 
mimic. | 
The archimimes, among the Romans, were perſons who 
imitated the manners, geſtures, and ſpeech, both of peo- 
le living, and thoſe who were dead. 
At firſt they were only employed on the theatre; but were 
afterward admitted to their feaſts, and at laſt io their fu- 
netals; where they walked aſter the corpſe, counterfeiting 
the geſtures and behaviour of the perſon who was carried 
to the funeral pile; as if he were ſtill alive. 
ARCHIPELAGO, in Geography, a ſea interrupted by a 
reat number of iſlands. 
be word is formed by corruption of Ægęeopelagut, q. d. 
Agean ſea, which again is formed of Aryawy IIR, 
a name originally given it by the Greeks; but for what 
reaſon is not agreed on, 
The moſt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which the name 
is in ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between Greece, 
Macedonia, and Aha; wherein are the iſlands of the 
Agean ſea; which is called the Ihite Sea, in contradif- 
tinction to the Euxine, which they call the Black Sea, 
All theſe iſlands lie between the 35th and 40th degrees of 
north latitude. Some of them are called Cyclades, becauſe 
they form, as it were, a crown and circle round the iſle of 
Delos; the others are called Sporades, as being diſperſed, 
without any order, between Aſia and the ifle of Candia. 
The modern geographers mention other Archite/ag953 as 
that of Lazarus, near the coaſts of Malabar and Malacca ; 
the Archipelago of Mexico; and that of the Carribees, 
wherein are many iſlands; that of the Philippines, called 
by ſome, the great Archipelage, containing ſeveral iſlands z 
and ali thoſe of the Moluccos, of Celebes, &c. 
ARCHIPHERACITZYE, miniſters in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
appointed to read and interpret the Perakim, or titles and 
heads of the law, and the prophets. 
The archipheracita was not the ſame with the archi/yna- 
ogus, as Grotius and others have miſtakingly imagined ; 
— rather the chief or principal of theſe appointed to 
read explain, and profels the law, in their ſchools.— 
And hence the name which is formed of agxog, c/1ef, 
and the Hebrew or Chaldee, PD, divi/ion, or chapter. 
- ARCHIPRESBYTER. See AKCH-PRIEST. 
ARCHISTRATEGUS, the generaliſſimo, or captain-ge- 
neral of an army. See STRATEGUS, 
ARCHISYNAGOGUS, in the Few! Hiſtory, the chief 
or ruler of the ſynagogue. 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo called the angels or princes of the 
ſynagogues: the Jews called them chachamin, i, e. wiſe, 
Archiſynagegues were perſons of authority in each ſyna- 
gogue, who preſided in aſſemblies held therein, invited 
thoſe o ſpeak whom they judged capable of it, and de- 
cided all diſputes relating to money, &c. They had a 
power to have thoſe whipped who were convicted of act- 
ing contrary to the law; alſo a right of excommunicating, 
or caſting out of the ſynagogue, thoſe whom they found 
to merit this puniſhment. Their number was different 
according to the extent of the city, or the number of 
perſons that came to the ſynagogue 3 in fome there were 
leventy, in others eight or ten, and in others not above 
one. Vitinga de Synagog. 

ARCHITECT, a perſon (killed in architecture, or the art 


of BU!LDING 3 who forms plans and deſigns for edifices, 


conducts, the work, aud direCts the ſeveral artificers em- 
ployed in it, 
The word is derived from apxog, princeps, and TexTey, 
faber, werkman;z q. d. the principal workman, 
The moſt celebratod architef1s are Vitruvius, Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, 
Viola, Inigo Jones, De Lorme, Perrault, S. Le. Clerc, 
fir Chriſtopher Wren, and the carl of Burlington. 
Vitruvius envmerates twelve qualities requiſite to conſti- 
tute a good architect; that he be docile and ingenious z 
well educated ; ſkilled in deſigning, in geometry, optics, 
arithmetic, hiſtory, philoſophy, muſic, medicine, law, 
and aſtronomy, 
Cloſe application to the fludy of ancient maſters, and the 
remaining works of the ancients, together with judg- 
ment and taſte to ſelect, and properly to apply the hints 
which ſuch examples afford, joined to a peculiar genius 
for the ſtudy of this att, ate abſolutely neceſſary to tender 
an architec} eminent in his profeſſion. 
ARCHITECTOGRAPHIA, the deſcription of ancient 
buildings, temples, theatres, arches, pyramids, baths, 
gates, eee tombs, and the like. 
AKCHITEC TONIC, that which builds a thing up regu- 
_ larly, according to its nature and intentions. | 
ARCHITECTURE, AxcHnliTECTURA, the art of BUILD- 


ING, 1.e, of erecting edifices, proper for habitation or 
Vor. I. NY 24. 


defence, as houſes ;, for domeſtic concerns, as ſtabling; 
barns, and all out-offices ; for devotion, as temples, 
churches, &c. for ſtate, as public offices, halls, theatres! 
&c. for monuments and mauſoleums, and for trade. 
Architeflure is ſcarce inferior-to any of the arts in point 
of antiquity, Nature and neceſſity taught the brit in- 
habitants of the earth to build themſelves huts, tents; and 
cottages; from which, in courſe of time, they gradually 
advanced to more regular and lately habitations, with 
variety of ornaments, proportions, &c. See Vitruvitis's 
account of the origin of archite#ture, under Order, 
The ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt 
among whom architefure was carried to any tolerable 
pitch z and hence it was that Solomon had recourſe chi- 
ther for workmen to build his temple. 
To what a degree of magnificence the Tyrians and Egyp- 
tians carried ar hiteAure, before it came to the Greeks, may 
be learned from Iſaiah xxiii, 8. and from Vitruvius's ac- 
count of the Egyptian Oeci; their pyramids, obeliſks, &c. 
Yet, in the common account, archltecture ſhould be almoſt 
wholly of Grecian original; three of the regular orders of 
manners of building are denominated from them, viz. Co- 
rinthian, Ionic, and Doric; and there is ſcarce a ſingle mem- 
ber, or moulding, but comes to us with a Greek name. 
Be this as it will, it is certaia the Romans, from whom we 
derive it, borrowed whatthey had entirely from the Greeks 
among whom it was · in its greateſt glory under Pericles. 
Under Auguſtus, architecture arrived at its higheit perfec- 
tion. Tiberius neglected it, as well as the other polite arts. 
Nero, amongſt a number of horrible vices; (till retained an 
uncommon paſſion for building; but luxury and diſſolute- 
neſs bad a greater ſhare in it than true magnificence.— 
Apollodorus excelled in architecture under the emperor 
Trajan, by which he merited the favour of that prince; 
and it was he who raiſed the famous Trajan column, 
ſubſiſting to this day though robbed of its ornaments; 
in order to decorate the arch of Conſtantine. 
After this, archite&ure began to decline again; and though 
the care and magnificence of Alexander Severus ſup- 
ported it for ſome time, yet it fell with the weſtern em- 
pire, and ſunk into a corruption, from whence it was not 
recovered for the ſpace of twelve centuries. 
The ravages of the Viſigoths, in the fifth century, de- 
ſtroyed all the moſt beautiful monuments of antiquity z 
and architefure thenceforward became fo coarſe and art- 
leſs, that their profeſſed architects underitood nothing at 
all of juſt deſigning, wherein its whole beauty conſiſts ; 
and hence a new manner of building took its riſe, which 
is called the Gothic. 
Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore architecture; and 
the French applied themſelves to it with ſucceſs, under 
the encouragement of H. Capet : his ſon Robert ſucceeded 
him in his deſign; till by degrees the modern architecture 
was run into as great an excels of delicacy as the Gothic 
had before done into maſſiveneſs. To theſe may be add- 
ed the Arabeſk and Moriſk, or Mooriſh architecture, 
which were much of a piece with the Gothic, only brought 
in from the ſouth by the Moors, and Saracens, as the 
former was from the north by the Goths and Vandals. 
The church built by Helen over the ſuppoſed ſepulchre of 
our Saviour, 1s in this ſtyle, ornamented with foliage and 
figures of angels in the capitals, and on the impoſts. This 
ſeems to have been the firſt corruption of the ancient ar- 
chitecture; and it was ſucceeded by the Gothic, which 
ſtyle of building has a fine effect in places of devotion ; 
ſuch are many of our cathedrals and old churches. 
The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, who 
had ſome knowledge of ſculpture, ſeemed to make per- 
feCtian couliſt altogether in the delicacy and multitude of 
ornaments, which they beſtowed on their buildings, with 
exceſhve care and ſolicitude; though frequently without 
any conduct or taſte. 
In the two laſt centuries, the architects of Italy and France 
were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive ſimplicity 
and beauty of ancient architecture; in which they did not 
fail of ſucceſs: inſomuch that our churches, palaces, &c. 
are now wholly built after the antique. 
The rules of architetlure require, that in a fabric judi- 
ciouſly and elegantly erected, there ſhould be ſolidity, 
conveniency, and beauty; to which, according to the 
taſte of ſome of the molt retined maſters, ate added order, 
diſpolition, proportion, decorum, and ceconomy. Theſe 
eight requiſites are eſteemed by the beſt judges, to con- 
ſtitute the neceſlary parts of architecture. 
Solidity implies the choice of a good foundation, and 
good materials to work with, properly applied. Conve- 
nience conſiſts in ſo diſpoſing the various parts of a 
ſtructure, that they may not croud and embarraſs each 
other, or appear diſagreeable to the inſpeQor. Beauty 
is that engaging form, and pleaſing appearance, which 
captivate at one glance, as it were, the light of the ſpec- . 
tator. Order gives each part of the building a propor- 
tionate extent, adapted to the magnitude of the whole. 
Diſpoſition is the due ranging, and agreeable union of 
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all the parts, in order to render the whole agreeable at 
all times, and, in general, means the proper conve- 

nient arrangement of the apartments. Proportion 15 
the relation that the whole work has to its conſtituent 
parts; and which each part hath to the complex idea of 
the whole: for among buildings that are petfect in their 
kind, from any particular part we may form a judgment 
of the taſte of the whole. For example, the diameter of 
a column, or the dimenſions of a triglyph, give us a 
right idea of the whole with which they have connection. 
To expreſs the relation which many things have to each 
other, as to their magnitude, and the variety of their 
parts, Vitruvius, the great architect, indifferently uſes 
the words proportion, eurythmy, and ſymmetry z the 
two laſt whereof are nearly ſynonymoue with the firſt, 
Decorum, or decency, conſiſts in making the whole aſpect 
of the fabric ſo correct, that nothing ſhall appear but 
what is founded on the principles of geometry, and de- 
licacy of judgment. Theſe have regard to deſign, cul- 
tom, and natare. Deſign induces to chuſe other diſpo- 
ſitions for a church than a palace. The regard we pay 
to cuſtom inclines us to decorate the elevations of ſuc 
houſes which are ſumptuous and magnificent within. 
'Che regard we have to the nature of places, from an in- 
herent taſte, perhaps natural to mankind, makes us pitch 
upon different proſpects, for different parts of an edifice. 

hus we chuſe to expoſe bed-chambers, and libraries, to 
the morning ſun ; winter apartments to the weſt; and 
galleries of paintings to the north; as they require an 
equal light. Oeconomy inſtructs the artiſt to have regard 
to the expence to be made of his deſign, the quality of the 
materials near the place where he builds; and to take his 
meaſures Fudiciouſly for the order and diſpohtion. 
Architecture is commonly divided into civil, military, and 
naval or marine. . 

ARCHITECTURE, civil, is the art of deſigning ediſices of 
every kind for the uſes of civil life in every capacity; as 
habitations for dwellings, churches, meetings, ſynagogues, 
colleges, halls, palaces, &c, 

Civil architeflure may be diſtinguiſhed with regard to the, 
ſeveral periods, or ſtates thereof, into the antique, Ge- 
thic, modern, &. 

Another diviſion of civil architefure ariſes from the dif- 
ſerent proportions which the different kinds of buildings 
rendered neceflary, that we might have ſome proper for 
every pu'poſe, according to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, 
richneſs, or ſimplicity required. 

Hence aroſe five orders or manners of building, all in- 
vented by the ancients at different times, and on dif- 
ferent. occaſions, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 


and Compoſite; the hiſtory, characters, &c. of each where- | 


of, ſee under their reſpective articles, Comeos1TE, Co- 
RINTHIAN, Dog ic, Ionic, and TusCaN. 
W hat forms an order is, the column with its baſe and 
capital; ſurmounted by an entablature, conſiſting of ar- 
chitrave, frieze, and cornice ; and ſuſtained by a pedeſtal. 
For a general view of the elements of architecture, with the 
rules which obtain with reſpect to the manner, form, pro- 
portion, fituation, foundation, diſtribution, covering, 
apertures, &c. ſee BuiL DISG. 
For particulars, ſee CEKILING, Door, FouxnpaTion, 
Roor, WALL, Winvow, &c. 
There are ſeveral arts ſubſervient to architefure, as carpen- 
try, maſonry, paving, joinery, ſmithery. glazing, plumb- 
ing, plaiſtering, gilding, painting, &c. Sce CarRPEnTRY, 
GILDING, JOINERY, MasSoNRY, PAINTING, PaviNG, 
PLUMBING, SCULPTURE, &c. See alſo Brick, GLass, 
Leap, MokTaR, STUNE, TILE, TiMBER, &c. 
We have no Greek authors at this time extant on archi- 
tecture. The firſt who wrote of it was Agatharcus the 
Athenian, who was ſeconded by Democritus and T heo- 


mpg Among the Latins, Fuſſitius, Terentius, Varro, | 


ublius Septimius, Rufus, and Epaphroditus, all wrote 
De Re Architectonica. 
But, of all theſe ancients, Vitruvius is the only entire 
author, whoſe works we have; though Vegetius relates, 
that there were 700 architects at Rome in his time. — 
He lived in the reigns of Julius Cæſar and of his ſucceſſor 
Auguſtus, and compoſed a complete ſyſtem of architecture, 
in ten books, which he dedicated to that prince. 
M. Perrault has extracted all the rules out of Vitruvius's 

rolix work, and has methodized and publiſhed them in 
a little abridgment, Several authors have alſo endea 
voured to explain the text of Vitruvius, particularly Phi- 
lander, Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in notes added to their ſe- 
veral Latin editions; Rivius and Perrault, in the notes 
to their German and French verſions ; and Baldus, in his 
Lexicon Vitruvianum, enlarged by De Lact. The ſame 


M. Perrault has alſo compoſed an excellent treatiſe of the 
five orders, which may be eſteemed a ſupplement to Vi- 
truvius, who left the doctrine of the orders defettive. 
The authors upon architecture, ſince Vitruvius, are, Leon 
Baptiſta Alberti, who, in 1512, publiſhed ten books of 
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ARrCniTECTURE, ceunterfeit, is that which has its projec- 


ARCHITECTURE, military, is the art of ſtrengthening and 


| the azt of building, in Latin, deſigned to outrie Vitru— 
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vius; in which, however, he has not ſucceeded. His 
work has abundance of good things ; but it is deficient 
in the doctrine of the orders. Seb. Serlio, who wrote 
ſeven books of architecture, five of which, concerning the 
five orders, were made public in 1502, throughout all 
which he ſtritly adheres to Vitruvius's rules: the ſe- 
venth was fince publiſhed in 1575; but the fixth, con- 
cerning private buildings, has not yet appeared. And, 
Palladio, who wrote four books of architecture, contain- 
ing the fundamental rules of the art, with various in- 
ſtances of all the kinds of works, publiſhed in Italian in 
1575: the two firſt books are rendered into High Dutch, 
and enlarged with annotations by Boeckler. Phil. de 
Lorme, who publiſhed nine books of architecture in 
French, in 1567 ; J. Barozzi de Vignola, who, in 163r, 
made public his rules of the five orders, in Italian ; this 
work has been ſince tranſlated with large additions, by 
Daviler, under the title of Cours d' Architecture, &c. and 
ſince alſo in High Dutch, with notes. 
To theſe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, in his Idea 
of Univerſal Architecture, publiſhed in 1615, in Italian; 
Car, Phil. Dieuſſart, in his Theatre of Civil 4 chitec- 
ture, publiſhed in High Dutch in 1697, wherein he not 
only delivers the rules of architecture, but explains and 
compares the five orders, as laid down by Palladio, Vig. 
nola, Scamozzi, and others; which ſame deſign was al. 
ſo executed in French by R. Freart de Cambray, in a 
Parallel of the ancient Architecture with the modern, 
publiſhed in French in 1650, and fince tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with additions by Mr. Evelyn. Fr. Blondel, 
director of the Royal Academy of Architefure, 1698, 
gave a Courſe of Architefure, in French; being a col- 
lection from all the celebrated writers upon the ſubject of 
the orders, &c. Nic. Goldman, in a treatiſe De Stylome- 
tris, publiſhed in Latin and High Dutch, in the year 
1661, has done good ſervice, by reducing the rules and 
orders of architecture to a farther degree of perfection, 
and ſhewing how they may be caſily delineated by means 
of certain inſtruments invented by him. 
Laſtly, the elements of Architecture are very ingeniouſly 
laid down by fir H. Wotton. The ſame are alſo reduced 
by Sturmius, and Wolfius, to certain ru'es and demon- 
ſtrations: and thus is architecture brought into the form 
of a mathematical art; by the firſt, in his Matheſis Ju- 
venilis, and by the ſecond, in his Elementa Matheſcos, 
tom. ii. an. 1715. 


tures painted either in black or white, or coloured after the 
manner of marble; as is ſeen practiſed in the frontiſpieces 
and palaces in Italy, and in the pavilions of Marly. 
This painting is done in freſco, upon plaiſtered walls; 
and in oil, on walls of ſtone. 

Under the name of ceunterfeit architefure, which we 
otherwiſe called /cene-work, is likewiſe comprehended that 
painted on flight boards or planks of wood, whereon the 
columns, pilaſters, and other parts of building, ſeem to 
ſtand out with a relievo: the whole being coloured in 
imitation of various marbles, metal, &c. and ſerving in 
the decorations of theatres, triumphal arches, public en- 
tries, funeral pomps, &c. : 


fortifying places, to ſcreen them from the inſults of enc- 
mies, and the violence of arms. 

This we more uſually call Fox TiF1cAaT10N, 
The bubneſs of m/{itary architecture is to erect forts, caſtles, 
and other fortreſſes, with ramparts,” baſtions, &c. Thoſe 
who have excelled in military architecture, are Cochorn, 
Pagan, Vauban, Scheiter, and Blonde] ; from whom all 
who have wrote ſince have chiefly derived what they have 
communicated to the world. See FoRTIFICA TION. 

ARCHITECTURE, navel, ur Ship BUILD, is that which 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, gallies, and other float- 
ing veſſels for the water; with ports, moles, docks, &c. 
on the ſhore, 
How it was eſteemed in the days of Homer, may be ſcen 
in his Odyſſ. v. 244. See SH1y, and the articles there 
referred to. 

ARCHITECTURE, in perſpective, is a fort of building, 
wherein the members are of different meaſures and mo- 
dules, and diminiſh in proportion to their diftance ; to 
make the work appear longer and larger to the view than 
really it is. 

Such is the celebrated pontifical ſtair-caſe of the Vatican 
built under pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier Bernino. 

ARCHITHALASSUS in Conchyliology, a name given by 
ſome authors to a very beautiful and precious ſhell of the 
voluta kind, called by us the admiral. 
The curious in Holland have three ſpecies of this ſhell, 

which they call archithalafſus primus, ſecundus, and auran- 
tius, the admiral, the vice-admiral, and the orange ad- 
miral. . 

ARCHITRAVE, in Building, that part of a column, or 
order of column, which lies immediately upon the capital. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 25, 20, 27, 28. Th 
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The Greeks call it iHyle. | 


The architrate is the loweſt member of the entablature. 
The architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 
in timber buildings; whence the name, which is formed 
of axe, chief, and trabs, beam. 
he architrave is different in the different orders. In the 
Tuſcan it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with a 
fillet z and is half a module in height. 
In the Doric and Compoſite, it has two faces or faſcie 
and three in the Ionic and Compoſite ; in which laſt order 
it is 45 of a module high, og but half a module in the 
reſt, Sce a table of the meaſure of the ſeveral parts of 
the architrave in the different orders, under CoLUMN. 
Architects, however, allow themſelves a great latitude in 
this part; ſome uſing more members than others; and 
many of them having two or three forms of architraves. 
The proportions here laid down are taken from Vignola. 
Architraveis ſometimes alſocalled the reaſon piece, or maſler- 
beam in timber-buildings, as porticos, cloiſters, &. In 
chimneys it is called the mantlet piece, and over the jaumbs 
of doors, or lintels of windows, the HYFERTHYRON, 
ARCHITRAVE corniche, See CORNICHE. 
ARCHITRAVE doors, are thoſe which have an architrave on 


the jaumbs, and over the door upon the cap-piece, if | 


ſtraight; or on the arch, if the top be curved. 

ARCHITRAVE windows, of timber, are commonly an OGEE 
raiſed out of the ſolid timber, with a lift over it; though 
ſometimes the mouldings are ſtruck, and laid on; and 
ſometimes they are cut in brick. 

The upper Faſcia is called the header, or heading archi- 
trave; and the lower the jack. 

ARCHITRICLINUS, in Antiquity, the maſter, or director 
of a feaſt, charged with the order and ceconomy of it, 
the covering and uncovering of the tables, the command 
of the ſervants, and the like. 

The word architriclinus, properly imports the chief or ma- 
ſter of a triclinium, or dining- room. His office properly 
differed from that of modimperator, or arbiter bibendi, as 
the latter was appointed by the gueſts, the architriclinus 
by the perſon who gave the ſeaſt. 

The architr iclinus was ſometimes alſo called ſervus triclini- 
archa, and by the Greeks wpoyturng, i. e. preguſtator, or 
fore-taſter. Forms alſo takes the architriclinus for the ſame 
with the $SYMPOSIARCHA. 

ARCHITYPE. See ARCHETYPE, 

ARCHIVAULT, in Architecture, the inner contour of an 
ARCH; or a band or frame adorned with mouldings, 

running over the faces of the arch-ſtones, and bearing 
upon the impoſts. See this repreſented in the lines that 
bound the arch over E. See Tab. Archit. fig. 40. 
The word is French, archivolte; where it ſignifies the 
ſame thing; formed of arcus volutus. 


It is different in the different orders.—In the Tuſcan, it 


has only a ſingle face; it has two faces crowned, in the 


Doric and Ionic; and the ſame mouldings with the Ak- 


CHITRAVE in the Corinthian and Compoſite, 

ARCHIVE, or AR&cHnives, a chamber or apartment where- 
in the records, charters, and other papers and evidences, 
of a (tate, houſe, or community, are preſerved, to be 
conſulted occaſionally. 
The word comes from arca, a cheſt ; or the Greek age,, 
which Suidas uſes in the ſame ſenſe. In ſome Latin 
writers we meet with archarium. | 
We fay the archives of a college, of a monaſtery, &c. 
"The archives of ancient Rome were in the temple of Sa- 
turn; the archives of the court of chancery are in the 
roll's oſſice. In the code we meet with archivum publi- 
cum vel armarium publicum, ubi ac & libri exponebantur, 
Cod. de fid. infſirum. auth. ad hæc. XXX. q. i. 

ARCHIVIST, archivi/ia, a keeper of an aRCHIVE. 
Under the emperors, the archiviſt was an officer of great 
dignity, held equal to the proconſuls, veſted with the 
quality of a count, ſtyled clariſſimus, and exempted from 
all public offices and taxes. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Perſians, the truſt was committed to none but men 
of the firſt rank; among the Franks, the clergy, being the 
only men of letters, kept the office among themſelves, 
vince the ereCtion of the electoral college, the archbiſhop 
of Mentz has had the direction of the AxcHivEs of 
the erapire. | 

ARCHIZUPANUS, a title given to the prince or deſpot 
of Servia. 
The word is compounded of apxi and cena, governor. 
7 an epiſtle of pope Innocent III. he is called Magnus 
Jupanuis, 

ARCH-MARSHAL, ARCHIMARISCALLUsS, the grand 
marſhal of the empire. 
The elector of Saxony is arch-mar/hal of the empire; and 


in that quality he goes immediately before the emperor, 
bearing a naked ſword, | 


ARCH-MINISTER, the prime miniſter of a prince, or 
ſtate. Charles the Bald having declared Boſon his viceroy 
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in Italy under the title of duke, made him alſo his firſt 


miniſter under that of arch-miniſler. 


The word is derived from the Greek apxo;, and the Latin 
miniſter. 


ARCHON, in Antiquity, the chief magiſtrate of the city 


and commonwealth of Athens. 
The word is Greek, ax, which literally ſignifies a 
commander. 
After the Athenians had aboliſhed monarchy, they 
created archons, who were obliged to render an account 
of their adminiſtration to the people. 
Some of theſe were annual, and others perpetual. Me- 
don, the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of the latter, and 
Cleon of the former, who entered upon his charge in the 
third year of the twenty-fourth Olympiad. The occaſion 
of their inſtitution was this: Codrus, king of Athens, 
having devoted himſelf for the good of his people, in the 
war with the Heraclide; his tons, Medon and Nileus, 
diſputed the crown betwixt them : the Athenians took this 
occaſion of diſſolving their monarchy, and, in lieu of 
kings, created perpetual governors, under the name of 
archins. Medon, ſon of Codrus, was he who firſt had 
this charge; and his deſcendants (from him called Medon- 
tide) enjoyed it for 287 years. But a perpetual magiſtracy 
ſeemed to this free people too lively an image of royalty, 
the very ſhadow whereof they were reſolved to aboliſh. 
Accordingly, the adminiſtration of an archen, which had 
before been perpetual, they reduced, in the firſt year of 
the ſeventh Olympiad, to ten years, and, about ſeventy 
years after, to one year; with a view of recovering, as 
oft as poſſible, the authority into their own hands, which 
they never transferred to the magiſtrates, but with regret. 
The chief magiſtrates of Athens, diſtinguiſhed by this 
common appellation, were nine in number; though the 
name a*chon belonged, by way of eminence, to the chief 
of the nine, who was alſo called eponymus, enuwpg, be- 
cauſe the year was denominated from him. His jurifdic- 
tion comprehended both eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs. He 
determined all cauſes between men and their wives, pa- 
rents and children, and diſputes, relating to wills, dowries, 
and legacies : he had the charge and direction of orphans, 
minors, tutors, and guardians. He was puniſhed with 
death if convicted of drunkenneſs, during the time of his 
office. The ſecond archen was called Paomug, or king, 
To him pertained the ſuperintendence of the religious ce- 
remonies and feaſts : he had alſo ſome concern in ſecular 
affairs. The third was the pclemarchet, ſo called from vo- 
de, War, and apxeiy, to command : to him belonged the 
care of ſtrangers and ſojourners, and the conduct of war, 
The other ſix were called theſmothete, from Seauog, law, 
and rin, I eftabliſh. They formed a tribunal for judg- 
ing concerning ſeductions, calumnies, bribery, &c. and 
for ſettling diſputes between the citizens and ſtrangers, 
and all controverſies in trade. They ratified all contracts 
and leagues, directed and guarded the eſtabliſhment of 
laws, and formed a kind of barrier between the other 
magiſtrates and the people. The whole body had the 
power of life and death; and they were exempted from 
all taxes and contributions ſor building ſhips of war, in 
recompence of their ſervice. They were elected by lots, 
and previous to induction into their office, they under- 
went a twofold trial, one in the forum, and the other in 
the ſenate-houſe. An oath was required of them, that 
they would adminiſter juſtice without partiality, and 
never be corrupted by brides. This cuſtom was eſtabliſh- 
ed by Solon. Potter's Arch. Græc. vol. i. p. 71. 
Under the Roman emperors, ſeveral other Greek cities 
had two archons, for chief magiſtrates; which were the 
ſame with the duumviri in the colonies, and municipia. 


ARCHON is alſo applied, by ſome authors to divers officers, 


both civil and religious, under the eaſtern or Greek empire. 
Thus, biſhops are ſometimes called archontes; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of the lords of the emperor's court. 
We alſo read of the archon of the antimenſia, archon of 
archons, grand archon, archon of churches, archon of the 
goſpel, archon of the walls, &c. 


ARCHONTICI, in Church Hiftory, a ſect which aroſe to- 


wards the cloſe of the ſecond century ; thus called from 
the Greek apxovres, q. d. principalities or hierarchies of 
angels; becauſe they held the world to have been created 
not by the ſupreme God, but by certain ſubordinate 
powers, called archontes, or angels. The Archentici were 
a branch of VALENTINIANS. 


ARCHONTTUM, agpxoyTioy, denotes a dignity of the 


Greek church. 


ARCHPRIEST, ARCHPRESBYTER, a prieſt, or preſbyter, 


eſtabliſhed in ſome dioceſe, with a pre-eminence over 
the reſt. 

Anciently, the arch-prie/? was the firſt perſon after the 
biſhop : he was ſeated in the church next after the bi- 


ſhop ; and even acted as his vicar, in his abſence, as to 


all ſpiritual concerns, 


there were found ſeveral areh.priefts 
from which time ſome will have 


them to have been called deans. 
In the ninth century, they diſtinguiſhed two kinds of 


fn the fixth century, 
in the ſame dioceſe ; 


cures or pariſhes : the (ſmaller governed by limple prieſts; 
and the baptiſmal churches by 4 who, beſide 
the immediate concern of the cute, had the inſpection 
of the other inferior prieſts, and gave an account of them 
to the biſhop, who governed the chief, or cathedral 
chuich in perſon. 

There are archpreſbyters ſtill ſubſiſling in the Greek 
church, veſted with moſt of the functions and privi- 
leges of cherepiſcopi, or rural deans, | 

ARCH-PRIOR, was a name ſometimes given to the maſter 
of the order of TEMPLARS. 

ARCH-TREASURER, ar#chitheſaurarius, the great trea- 
ſurer of the German empire. 

This office was created with the eighth electorate, in fa- 
vour of the eleftor of Palatine, who had loſt his former 
electorate, which was given to the duke of Bavaria, by 
the emperor Feidinand II. who took it away from 
Frederick V. elector Palatine, after the battle of Prague, 
where he was defeated in maintaining his election to the 
crown of Bohemia. 

The dignity of arch-treaſurer was conteſted between the 
elector of Brunſwic, now king of Great-Britain, who 
claimed it in virtue of his deſcent from the elector Fre- 
deric, and the elector Palatine. 

ARCILEUTO, Arc+#iLUTE, a long and large lute, hav- 
ing its baſs ſtrings lengthened after the manner of the 
theorbo, and each row doubled either with a little oc- 
tave or an uniſon,—lIt is uſed by the Italians for playing 
a thorough baſs. 

ARCION, in Bany, a name given by ſome of the ancient 
writers on medicine, to the plant we call TUSSLLAGO, 
or COLT's FOOT. 

ARCIVA aves, in Antiquity, birds which gave bad omens, 
either by their flight, noiſe, or manner of eating. 

They were called arcive, ſometimes alſo arculz, quia arce- 
bant ne quid fieret, prevented or forbad things being done. 

ARCTAPELIOTES, in Coſmegraphy, the wind which 
blows at the 45 from the north toward the eaſt. 

In this ſenſe, ar Fapeliotes amounts to the ſame with what 
we call the north-eaſt wind. 

ARCTATIO, a ſtraightneſs; in particular, it is applied to 


the inteſtines conſtipated from an inflammation ; and to | 


a preternatural ſtreightneſs of the muliebre pudendum, or 
uterus, It is alſo called ar;tuds. 
ARCIIC, in A/tronemy, an epithet given to the noth pole, 
or the pole raiſed above our horizon. 
It is called the aric pole, on occaſion of the conſtella- 
tion of the Little Bear, in Greek called aęrrog, the laſt 
{tar of the tail whereof nearly points out the north POLE. 
ARCTIC dice is a lefler circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and 239 300 diſtant from the north pole, from 
whence its name. 


This, and its oppoſite, the antarfic, are called the two 


polar circles; and may be conceived to be defcribed by the 
motion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles of 
the equator, or of the world. 

ARCTIUM, in Botany, Sec BURDOCK, 

ARC'TOMYS Palaſbinorum, in Zoology, the name of an 
animal of the rat kind, but very large, being of a middle 
ſize between the rat and the rabbit: it lives in caves, and 
feeds on vegetables, and is a fierce and bold creature, It 
uſes its fore-feet as hands, and has a cuſtom of fitting 
on the buttocks, and in this poſture looks very like a 
bear. Ray. | 


ARCTOPHY LAX, from aqzro;, Bear, and uu, I guard, | 


in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation, otherwiſe called BooTEs, 


ARC 1 OPUS, in Botany, a genusof the polygamia dicecia claſs. 
' ARCTOTIS, or ARCTOCTHECA ANEMONOSPERMOS, in ö 


Botany, belongs to the ſpngensfra pilygamia neceſſar ia claſs. 


The characters are, that the common empalement is ſcaly | 


and ſilvery; the flower is compoſed of many female florets, 
which are ranged round the border; the germen afterwards 
becomes a ſingle roundifh ſeed, covered with a ſoft down, 
1 he middle or diſk of the flower is compoſed of herma- 
phrodite florets; in the centre is placed a {mall germen, 
ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle with a ſingle ſtigma. T hele 
flowers are abortive. Linnæus enumcrates twelve, and 
Miller eight ſpecies. 
Theſe plants are natives of the country about the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence they had been brought to 
ſome curious gardens in Holland and England. | hey 
' ſhould be frequently renewed by cuttings, becauſe the old 
plants are ſubject to decay in winter; therefore, if young 


plants are not annually raifed, the ſpecies may ſoon be loſt. | 


ARCUURUM infra, a ſmall ſtar of the ſeventh or eighth 

magnitude, to the ſouth of arfurus, obſerved by Mr. 
Flamſtced, and ſo named by him, whoſe place is not de- 
termined in the Britiſh Catalogue. 

ARCTURUS, in A/ironomy, a fixed itar of the firſt magni- 

wdc, in the conſtellation of ARCTOrHYLAX, or BouTEs. 


| 


i. 


ARD 


The word is formed of apxrog, and be, 
bear's tail; as being very near it. 
This ſtar was known to the ancients, 
verſe of Virgil : 
Artturum, pluviaſque Hyades, geminoſque Tries, 
See alſo Job ix. 9. xxxviii. 32, 
Mr. Hornſby concludes, that arurus is the neareſt ſtar t 
our ſyſtem viſible in the northern hemiſphere, becauſe Fo 
variation of its place, in conſequence of a proper motion of 
its own, is more remarkable than that of any other of the 
ſtars; and by comparing avariety of obſervations reſpectin 
both the quantity and direction of the motion of this ſtar 
he infer> that the obliquity of the ecliptic decreaſes at the 
rate of 58” in one hundred years; a quantity which near] 
correſponds to the mean of the computation framed b 
Mr. Euler and M. de la Lande, upon the rinciples of 
attraction. Phil, Tranf. vol. Ixiii. p. i. Nv I4. 
ARCIUS, apxrog, in Aftronomy, a name given by the 
Greeks to two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere ; 
by the Latins called UzsA major and minor, and by us the 
Greater and Leſſer BEAR. 
ARCUALIA ofa, in Anatomy, a name uſed by ſome for the 
ofſa ſyncipitis, by others ſor the of/a temporum. 


ARCUALIS futura, among Surgeons, denotes the coronal 
SUTURE. 


ARCUATION, from arcus, a bow, is uſed by ſome writers 
in Surgery, for an incurvation of the bones; ſuch as we 
ſee in the caſe of rickets, &c. 


ARCUAT10N, in Gardening, denotes a method of raiſing 
trees by layers.. 
This, Switzer, obſerves, is now the general method of 
railing ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from ſeeds; as the 
platanus, elm, abele, lime, alder, willow, &c. 
The firlt thing here done is, to procure large and ſtron 
mother-plancs, called ſtools. Theſe, being planted in a 
trench, will throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
plants a-piece; which may be begun to be laid about the 
Michaelmas following; at which time if the ſtools have 
been rm? managed, they will have ſhot five, fix, or 
more, main branches out of the root; and on every one 
of theſe, as many fide or collateral branches. 
Theſe main branches are to be bent down to the ground ; 
and, when thus laid quite round the ſtool, and pegged faſt 
down, the ſmall ones may be ſerved in the ſame manner : 
thus the main branches are to be covered over, all except 
the top; and the ſmall, or fide branches, to be covered 
over two or three inches thick upon the joints. This done, 
they may be treaded, to make them nals root the better. 
About the middle of September they may be opened: 
when, it is probable, they will have taken root: other- 
wiſe they may lie till next ſpring ; and then. taking them 
up they are to be planted in the nurſery. Miller. 

ARCUBALISTA, in the Military Art, a kind of baliſtay 
probably made after the faſhion of a bow. 
It is mentioned by Vegetius; but the deſcription of it 


omitted by him, as too well known then, though 
hard to be gueſled at. „ 


Thoſe who ſought with this wea 
liflarii, ſometimes manubali/tarit. 
ARCUCCIO, ArcuT1o, a machine made of a board, co- 
vered with pieces of hoops like the tilt of a waggon : uſed 
in Italy to prevent children from being overlaid and 
ſmothered by nurſes, or others. 
Every nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an 
arcutie, under pain of excommunication.—See a figure 
and deſcription of the arcutio, given by Mr. St. John, in 
Phil, Tranſ. Ne 442. Abridg. vol. vii. part iv. p. 40. 
ARDAMN, or ARDAMA, from apdw, [ water, in Anti- 
| guity, a veſſel of water placed at the door of a perſon de- 
ceaſed till the time of burial, as a token that the ſamily 
was in mourning, and to ſerve to ſprinkle and puriſy per- 
ſons as they came out of the houte. 
 ARDASSES, in Commerce, the coarſeſt of all the ſilks of 
Perfiaz and, as it were the refuſe af each kind. In 
this ſenſe, they ſay, the legis, the houſes, the choufs, and 


the payat ard lſes, to fignify the woilt of thoſe four ſ 
of Perſian ſilk. f l Ole tour Lonts 


ARD ASSINES, in Commerce, called in France ablaques ; a 
very fine ſort of Perſian filks, little inferior in fineneſs to 
the ſourbeſtts, or rather cherbaffs, and yet it is little uſed 
in the filk manufactures of Lyons and Tours, becauſe 
that kind of Gilk will bear hot water in the winding. 

ARDEA, in Ornithology, a genus of the order of grallæ, bee 
longing to the claſs of aves, in the Linnæan lyitem; its 
characters are, that the beak is (trait, acute, long, and com- 
preſſed ; and that a ſurrow paſſes from the noſtrils, which 
are linear, to the apex, The feet have four toes. Linnæus 
enumerates 26 ſpecies. See CRANE, HERON, and>TORK- 

ARDENT, Au bens, from ardere, to burn, ſomethiog hot, 
and as it were burning. 


ARDENT ever, is @ violent burning FEVER, otherwiſe 
called CAUSUS. 


tail, q. d. 


as in the following 


pon were called arcuba- 


ARDENT ſpirits are thoſe diſtilled from fermented veget- 
ables; thus called, becauſe they will take fire, and burn. 
I duen 


guch are brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrack, ccc. ; 

ARDENTES, in Middle Age Writers, an appellation given 

to thoſe afflicted with the ignif ſacer, or ERYSIPELAS. 
They are thus called, as ſeeming to be ſcorched or burnt 
with the diſeaſe. ' 
Hence alſo the abbey of St. Geneviere at Paris is called 
Yomus ardentium, becauſe, as it is ſaid, great numbers 
were cured of that diſtemper at the ſhrine of this ſaint, 
in the reign of Louis VI. . ; 

ARDEOLA, in Ornithology, the name of a very beautiful bird, 
ofthe Braſils, of the heron kind, but no larger than a pipeon. 

ARDERS, fallowings, or ploughings of grounds. dee FaL- 
low, PLOUGHING, &c. 

ARDESIA. See [ri/þ SL ATE. 

ARDOR ventriculi, a heat of the ſtomach, uſually expreſſed 
by the term HEAR T- n, or CARDIALGY. 

ARDUINA, baſtard LyciuM, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs: the corolla of which has a 
lingle petal; the * is bifſid; and the fruitis a double- 
celled berry with a. ſingle ſeed. * There is one ſpecies. 

ARE, or A-LA-M1-RE, one of the eight NOTES in the ſcale 
of mulic. ; 

AREA, in general, denotes any plain ſurface, whereon we 
walk, &c. ; 
The word is Latin, importing more properly a threſhing- 
floor; and is derived from arere, to be dry. 

Anza, in Architecture, denotes the ſpace or ſcite of ground 
on which an edifice ſtands. It is alſo uſed for inner 
couits, and thoſe portions of ground. 

AREA, in Geometry, denote the ſuperficial content of any 
FIGURE, 

Thus, if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, and 
its fide be 40 feet long, its area is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare 
ſeet : or it contains 1600 little ſquares, each a ſoot every 
way. Hence to find the area of a triangle, ſquare, parallel- 
ogram, rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or 
other figure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof 
in ſquare meaſure.—To do which, ſee the article 'FR14N- 
GLY, &e. To find the area of fields, and other incloſures, 
they lirſt ſurvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them 
on paper, and thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, 
ccc. atrer the uſual manner of other plain figures. 

The law by which the planets move round the ſun, is 
this; that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the 
ſun to the centre of the planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes 
elliptic areas proportional to the. times Thus, the fun 
being ſuppoſed in 8, and a planet in A (Tab. Aſtronomy, 
fig. 61. Ne 2.) and letting it proceed in any given time, 
to B; in ſuch progreſs, its radius AS will have deſcribed 
the area ASB. Suppoſe, again, the planet to be arrived 
to P; then the elliptic ſpace PS D being drawn equal to 
the other ASB, the planet will move through the arch PD 
in the ſame time as through the arch AB. 

Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do ob- 
ſerve ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do 
gravitate towards ſuch body. 

AREA is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes 
the hair fall. ö | 
'The area is a general kind of depilation ; and 1s diſtin- 
guiſhed into two ſpecies, ALOPECIA, and OFHIASIS, 

Ax EA, in Optics. See FIELD. . 5 

AREB, a kind of imaginary money, uſed in the dominions 
of the great mogul. 

Four arebs are equal to one croy, Or 100 lacs; one lac to 
100,000 voupces. 

ARECA, or ARECK, a fruit of the Eaſt Indies, wherein 

they drive an incredible trade, and of which they make 


a prodigious conſumption; there being ſcarce any perſon | 
{com the richeſt to the pooreſt, who does not make ule of 


it. See Table of Aﬀicroſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. 
The tree which bears the arech, is tall, {traight, thin, and 
round, 
but its leaves are beautiful to the ſight, they form a 
round tuſt on the top of the trunk, which is as ſtraight as 
an arrow. It grows ſometimes to the height of thirty- 
hve feet, and is a great ornament in gardens, 
The ſhell which contains the fruit is yellowiſh, ſmooth 
without, but rough and hairy within, in which it pretty 
much reſembles the ſhell of the cocoa-nut. Its ſtze is 
Equal to that of a large walnut; its kernel is as big as a 
nutmeg, to which it bears a great reſemblance without; 
and when cut, has the ſame whitiſh veins within, In the 
centre of the ſtuit, when it is ſoft, is contained a greyiſh 
and almoſt liquid ſubſtance, which grows hard, in pro- 
portion as it ripens, The fruit when ripe is aſtringent, 
but not unpalatable. _ 
'The chief uſe that is made of arech, is to chew it with 
leaves of betle, mixing it with a chalk in a red pate, 
made of ſea-thells. ln order to chew it, they cut the 
a»eck into four quarters, and take one quarter of it, which 
they wrap in a leaf of beetle, over which they lay a little 
of that chalk : afterward they tie it by twiſting it round. 
This bit thus prepared is called pinang, which is a Ma. 
Vol, I. NY 24. | 


It is of the palm kind, and has no branches; 


ARE 


layan word uſed all over the Faſt Indies. The pinang 
promotes ſpitting very much; the ſpittle is red, which 


colour the areck gives it: 'Lhis maſtication cools the 
mouth, and faitens the teeth and gums. Some pretend 
that arec> ſtrengthens the ſtomach, when the juice of it 
is ſwallowed, and moſt of the Indians dv ſwallow it. 
Another property aſcribed to it, is the curing, or carrying 
off, all that might be unwholeſome or corrupt in the gums. 
Of chis fruit the extract is made, which in our ſhops is 
called ter ra Feponica, To this extract they ſometimes join 
that of another plant named Hcium, and alſo calcined 
ſhells z it is generally adulterated. Geoffroy. 

AREM, or Al.-An u, a vaſt mound or dam, which formed 
a ſtupendous reſervoir above the city Saba, whoſe rup- 
ture cauſed an inundation, famous in eaſtern writers. 
Sale's Prel. Diſc; 

The word atem is Arabic, and literally ſignifies any 
mound, or dam, for the containing of water. 

ARENA, among the Romans, ſometimes ſignified the ſame 
with an amphitheatre ; viz. a place where the GLAD1a- 
TORS had their combat. 

The word is Latin and ſignifies ſand; becauſe the place 
was always ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal from the view 
of the people the blood ſpilt in the combat. 

Properly ſpeaking, arena was only the pit or ſpace in the 
middle of thoſe places where the athletæ and gladiators 
performed. 

The arena was the ſame thing, with regard to the gla- 
diators, that the campus, or field, was to foldiers and ar— 
mies; Viz. the place were they fought.——He who fought 
in the arena, was called arenarius. Nero is {aid to have 
ſtrewed the arena with gold-duſt. 

ARENA, in Architecture, is the middle or body of a temple, 
and comprehends the whole ſpace between the ante and 
the extreme wall of the building. 

ARENARIA, in Botany. See Sea-CHICK wrED. 

ARENARIA, in Ornthology, the name of a bird, called in 

Engliſh the ſander ling, and in ſome places, particularly 
in Cornwall, the curwillet. 
It is a water-bird, of the long-legged, and open ſooted, 
not webbed, kind, and is a little larger than the tringa 
mine, or ſund PIPER. —Theſe birds are common about 
rhe ſea-ſhore, and generally fly in large flocks. 

ARENARIA, in Aucient Mriters, is uſed for ſand-pits, or 
ground out of which ſand is dug. Vitruvius. 

ARENARII, in Antiquity, gladiators who combated with 
beaſts in the arena, or amphitheatre. The arenarii were 
ſlaves of the loweſt rank, ſo that though manumitted, 
they were not capable of being Roman citizens, They 
were the ſame with what wereotherwiſe called BEST1AR11. 

ARENARIUM, in Eccle/in/tical Mriters, denotes a cemetery 

or burying ground, 
The arenaria were properly 2 kind of pits, or holes, un- 
der ground, wherein the ancient Chriſtians not only bu- 
ried their dead, but held their religious aſſemblies, in 
times of perſecution. Baron. Annal. and Du-Cange. 

ARENATION is uſed, by fome Phyficians, for a kind of dry 
bath, in which the patient only ſits with his feet on hot ſand. 

AREOLA, or AREvLA mamiliaris, in Anatomy, the coloured 
circle which ſurrounds the nipple. See BREAST, 

AREOPAGUS, or AR #OPAGUS, in Antiquity, a ſovereign 
tribunal at Athens; famous for the jultice and impar= 
tiality of its decrees: to which the gods themſelves ate 
ſaid to have ſubmitted their quarrels. 

Authors are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the 
name: ſome imagine areopagus the proper name of the 
court of juſtice, which was ſituate on a hill in Athens; 
and that in this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city af. 
ſembled.— Others ſay, that are-pagus was the name of the 
whole ſuburbs of Athens, wherein ſtood the hiil on 
which the court was built; and the name are:pagus ſeems 
to countenance this laſt opinion; for it ſignifies literally, 
the hill or rock of Mars; from waſc;, hill, and Epelc;y 
belonging to Mars, In effect, the denomination might 
either ariſe hence, that the areopagus was built in a place 
where had been a temple of Mars: or, becauſe the fir(t 
cauſe pleaded there was that of this god, who was ac- 
cuſed of killing Halirrhotius the ſon of Neptune, and 
tried here before twelve gods, and acquitted by a ma- 
jority of voices; or, finally, becauſe the Amazons, whom 
the poets feign to have been the daughters of Mars, when 
they beſieged Athens, pitched their tents, and offered ſa- 
crifices to the god of war in this place. 

'This tribunal was in great reputation among the Greeks ; 
and the Romans themſelves had ſo high an opinion of it, 
that they truſted many of their difficult cauſes to its de- 
ciſion. Authors are not agreed about the number of 
the judges who compoſed this auguſt court. Some reckon 
thirty-one, others fifty-one, and others five hundred; in 
effect, their number ſeems not to have been fixed, but 
to have been more or leſs in different years. — By an in- 
ſcription quoted by Volaterranus it appears, they were 
then three hundred, 
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At firſt this tribunal only conſiſted of nine perfons, who 
had all diſcharged the office of archons, had acquitted 
themſelves with honour in that truſt, and had likewiſc 
given an account of their adminiſtration before the - 


giſtie, and undergone a very rigorous examination. Their 
ſalary was equal, and paid out of the treaſury of the re- 
public: they had three hi for each cauſe, 

The areopagites were judges ſor life.— They never fat in 
judgment but in the open air, and that in the night time; 
to the intent that their minds might be more preſent and 
attentive ; and that no object, either of pity or averſion, 
might make any impreſſion upon them. However, fome 
maintain, that the building in which the arcopagites al- 
ſembled, was not wholly uncovered ; and they obſerve, 
that among the ruins, large ſtones have been found, 
whoſe joints are in the fame angle with the pediment 


that muſt have been uſed for a covering, —All pl-adinys | 


beſore them were to be in the (impleſt and moſt naked 
tetms; without exordium, epilogue, or appeal to the 
paſhons, F 
At firit they only took cognizance of criminal cauſes ; 
but in courſe of time their juriſdiction became of greater 
extent, Mr. Spon who examined the antiquities of that 
illuſtrious city, found {ome remains of the areopagus ſtill 
exiſting in the middle of the temple of 'thefevs, which 
was heretofore in the micdle of the city, but is now 
without the walls. — The foundation of the areopagus is 
a ſemicircle, with an eſplanade of 140 paces rouni it, 
which properly made the hall of the areopagrys. There 
is a tribunal cut in the middle of a rock, with ſeats on 
each ſide of it, where the arcpagites ſat, expoſed to the 
open air. 
This court by ſome is ſaid to have been inſtituted by So- 
lon; but others carry it much higher, and aſſert it to 
have been eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, about the time that 
Aaron died; viz. in the year of the world 2553, main- 
taining withal, that Solon only made fome new regu- 
lations in it, increaſcd its power and privileges, and made 
it ſuperior to the t, another celebrated court inſti— 
tuted by Draco.—ln efte&t, Demoſthencs himfelf, in his 
oration apaintt Cteſiphon, owns himſelf at a lots on the 
point: The inflitrtors of this tribunal, ſays he, ae 
thy wire, whether gras or here, RC. 
AREOMETER. Sce ARZOMETER, 
AREOSTYLE. Sec Ax Z0STYLE. 
AREOTICS. See Ax Orics. 
ARES, a term framed by Paraceiſus, to expreſs a hidden 
diipoſer, in the three principles of things, from which 
each being receives its proper form and ſubſtance, and 
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aſſumes its own ſpecific nature, not that of any other being. | 


Paracelſus diſtinguiſhes the ares into archeical, which 1s 
natural; and chemical, which is art/fiaal. Sec ARCHAUS. 

AREVALOGI, in Antiquity, a ſort of philoſophers, chiclly 
of the Cynic or Stuic tribe, who, having no {ſchool or dit- 
ciples of their own, haunted the tables of great men, and 
entertained them in their banquets with diſputations 
on virtue, vice, and other popular topics. Pitiſcus Lex. 
Theſe are fometimes alſo denominated circulatores r hilo— 
ſophi Calvin. Lex. Jur. 

ARETHUSA, in Bean), a genus of the gynandria diandria 
claſs; with a tubular ne&arizm within the bottom of the 
corolla, and a ſtyle connected with the lower lip. There 
are three ſpecies. 

ARETIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs, the coroila is ſhaped like a ſalver, and divided into 
tive ſegments, with an oval tube; the ſtigma is depreſl- 
ed above, and the capſula is globular and fingle celled. 

AREVOLOGY, ARETOLOGI1A, that part of moral philo- 
lophy which treats of virtue, its nature, and the means 
of arriving at it. | 

ARGAL, or ARGEL, the hard lees ſticking to the ſides of 
wine-veſſels; more frequently called TARTAR. 

ARGEA, or ARG Ef, in Antiquity, human figures made of 
ruſhes, thrown annually by the Vellals into the river Ti- 
ber, on the day ot the ides of Nay. | 
T his ceremony we learn from Veltus and Varro; the lat- 
ter of whom, however, ſays, they were caſt by the 
prieſts, unleſs by ſacerdotibus we ſuppoſe he meant prie/t- 
efJes. He adds, that the number of figures was thirty. 

lutarch, in his Roman queſtions, enquires, why they 
were called argea ? There are two reaſons aſſigned: the 
firlt that the barbarous nation, who firſt inhabited theſe 
parts, caſt all the Greeks they could meet with into the 
Tiber; ſor Argians was a common name for all Gre- 
cians; but that Hercules perfuaded them to quit ſo in- 
human a practice, and to purge themſelves of the crime, 
by inſtituting this ſolemnity.— The ſecond, that Evander, 
an Arcadian, and a ſworn enemy of the Argians, to per- 
petuate that enmity to his potterity, ordered the figures of 
Argians to be thus caſt into the river, 

ARGEMON, or ARGEMA, in Medicine, an ulcer about 
the iris of the eye, comprehending part of the white, 
and part alſo of the black. 
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The argemon appears of a red colour, on the outſide of 
the iris, and white within it. When it ſpreads far, and 
eats deep, it ſometimes occaſions the UyEa to fall. 

ARGEMONE, in Zetany. Sce Prickly Poppy. 

ARGEMONION, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
late Greek writers, to the plant called SARCOCOLLA I 
the other writers of their times. J 

ARGENT, in #Hera/dry, ſgnifies the white colour, uſed in 
the coats of gentlemen, knights, and baronets, 

Barons, and ail nobles, have the white colour called pearl; 
and ſovereign princes have theirs called luna. — Without 
either gent or or, the heralds ſay, there can be no good 
armory. 

Av gent is expreſſed, in engraving. by the parts being leſt 
plain, without any ſtrokes from the graver. i 
'The word is French, derived from the Latin argenium 
SILVER this colour being ſuppoſed the repreſentation of 
that metal: whence the Spaniaids call this field campo de 
p ata, ſi. ver field. 

In che doubling of mantles, where the white is ſuppoſed to 
repreſenta fur, and not a metal, it may be blzzoned whit: 

ARGEN | ARIA coreta, filver chalk, in Natrral Hiſlery " 
name given to an earth, not properly a chalk, but a kind 
ot TRIPELA. It is a very beautiful earth, of a looſe 
friable texture, and perfectly pure white. It is dug in 
Pruſſia, and is much c{tecemed for cleaning plate. It has 
alſo been found in France, and of late in Ireland. 

There are many white chalks of various hues, which ate 
dug in Germany, America, ltaly, and other countries, 
that dug in the duchy of Mantua, in Italy, is much uſed 
ty painters, and at Rome vulgatly called go. 

ARGENTARIUS is frequently uſed, in Roman iter, 
for a money- changer or banker, : 
The argentari; were monicd people, who made a profit 
either by the changing, or lending of money at intereſt. 
Thete had their aber næ, or offices, in the forum Rmanum, 
built there as emily as the reign of L. Farquinius Priicus. 
The agentur and Zaneratores were much hatedon account 
of ther covetouinels and extortion. Du-Cange and Pitiſcus. 

AGENTARIUS, in V ters of the Middle Ave, an oflicer 
entruſted with the cuſtody of money. 

In this ſenfe 4 gentarius amounts to the ſame with the 
Greek apyogc@unzt, and our wa//'rr. Du-Cange. 

ARGENTARIUs miles, in our Od //7:ters, an officer of the 
exchequer, whole buſineſs it was to carry up the bag of 
money from the lower exchequer to the higher, iu order 
to its being examined or told.  5peiman, 

ARGENTARII is alſo applied in tue Ci Law, to thoſe 
who acorned military arms with filver or gold. 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to 
BARICARIH. 

ARGENTATI milites, in Aatiquity, —Livy, lib. vi. ſpeaks 
of argentuti milites. as diſtinguiſhed trom aurati. Aquinas 
ſuppoſes theſe to have beenſimilar tothe ARGYRASPiDES 
and CHRYSALPIDES; but the delcriptions do not qua= 
drate. Livy only repreſents the argentati as clothed in 
white linen coats. Aquin. Lex. Mil. 

ARGENTEUM as, in Natura! Hin. See Os argenleum. 

ARGENTICOMUS, among Ancient Atrelopers, de notes a 
kind of filver-haire4 comet, of uncommon luitre, ſuppoſed 
to he the caule of great changes in the planetary ſyſtem. 

ARGEN TIL, an old En; liſh name for the plant called jr» 
ciprer Anglirum; in Englith, PARSLEY picrt, or PARSLEY 
break flone. dee APHANES. 

ARGENTINA, in /chthys/cgy, the name of a genus of fiſh, 
of the MALACOPTERYGIQOUs kind; and in the Linn gan 
ſy{tem, of the order of abdominales: the characters of 
which, according to Artedi, are theſe : the body is ob- 

long am cylindric ; the teeth are placed on the tongue 
and palate. Artedi mentions only one ſpecies of this 
genus ; this has large eyes, and the tail is forked. It is 
caught about the ſhores of Italy. 

Mr. Ray deſcribes the argentina to be a ſmall fiſh of the 
harengiform kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and 
common in the markets of Rome. | 

ARGENTINA, a medicinal plant, nearly reſembling c1N- 
QUEFOIL, of ſome ule as a cooler and aſtringeut. 

ARGENTUM. Sce SILVER. 

ARGENTUM album, mentioned in Domeſday Book, figni- 
hes, according to Spelman, bullion, or filyer ancoined. 
In thoſe ancient days, ſuch metal paſſed as money from 
one to another in payment. Sumiur pro ipfo hoc metaila 
penſili non fignato. 

ARKGENTUM Dei, God's penny, anciently ſigniſied earnc/t- 
money, or money given to bind a bargain; in ſome places 
called eres, or ares, and by the civilians and canoniils, 
ARRHZ#. Et cepit de predifto Henrico tres denarios de ar- 
genti Dei pre manibus. 

ARGENTUM Alaſuicum, or muſivum, is an amalgam or 
metalline paſte, which may be cally bruiſed into filver- 
like flakes of powder, and is uſed for colouring plaiſter 
figures, and for other purpoſes, as a pigment. It con- 
ſiſts of equal parts of tin, biſmuth, and mercury, melted 
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together. The powder is mixed with white of eggs, or = | 12 
ſpirit varniſh, and then applied to the intended work, ; 37 | FI 
which is afterwards burniſhed. See GiLDbiXxG and SiL-| Situation of the ſtare. 212 [Longitud.|Latitude, | 3. 
VERING. 8 7 2 

ARGESTES, is uſed by Vitruvivs for the wind which = TOW ONT: ta 
blows from that quarter of the horizon, which is 759 In the keel. 1-0 33 958 31 $513 
from the ſouth, and weſtward. At] 5 17 56j58 25 505 
Ricciolus u'es the term to denote the wind which blows In the tr 75 16 "7 . 44 (+ 
at 229 3% ftom the welt towards the north, coinciding £5 * 1 2755 
with that which is otherwiſe called , e-Nerth-I e. 30. S 
Aſt. Reform. 11 19 21099 42 38 

AR GET EN AR, in Aſtronomy, a ſtar of the fourth magni- | At the bottom of the maſt. 29 54 6657 = Sole 
tude, in the flexure of the conſtellation ERIDANUs. 28 16 24158 14 4805 

ARGILLA, or AROIL, c/ay, a general name for all earths ; NI 3 42 25160 7 5:15 
uſed in pottery, brick, and tile-making, and for the like In the middle of the malt, 2 45 38661 2 1715 

urpoſes, See CLay. 35. 

ARGILLACEOUS -zerths, ſuch as form with water a te- F ah £3 ez 58 26066 9 5214 
nacious palte, or foſt ſtones; they burn herd, are cor- W 22 4) 8,8 55 161344 
roded by ſtrong coction in the concentrated mineral fa the con of the trau om. bye 3 270.3 18 22/4 
acids, but not acted upon by moderate digeſtion. hey * 3 9 2 915 
ate the baſis of carthen wares, They vitrify with fait F 0 ne LA i 
with arſenic, with gypſum, and dilhcultly with lead. Sec | KY Fi Ae x8 c 
Neumann's Works, and Dr. Lewis's Additions, p. 21, &ſeq.] In the keel, "A 59 1 29 ö 15 2 

AR G0, in Antiquity, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated among the 23 34 7 "$4 1 $1 3 
poets 3 being that wherein the Argonauts, of whom Below the keel. 119 20 46 72 38 502 
Jaſon was the chief, made their expedition, in queit of 11:0 58 39170 17 393 
the golden fleece. 45- | | | 
The occaſion of this expedition, is thus repreſented by [M15 6 2667 10 36;2 
Greek writers. Phryxus, flying with his ſiſter Helle | [12 56 10166 15 44/4 
from the rage of their ſtepmother Ino, the daughter of [45 3 13403 5 13. 
Cadmus, went on board a ſhip, whoſe enſign was a *| ofa. 19+ 3.334 
golden ram, and ſailed to Colchis (vow Mingrelia, part go. R 
of Georgia.) Helle was drowned by the way, in that : 1 32 216 3 
ſca which from her was called the Helleſpont, now t!:2 | | 29 3 olds 2 2. 1 
Dardanelles. This was the ground of the poetica! S 29 53 19/50 0 50 5 
fable, that a ram with a gldin fleece fwam away with : - ALS 14169 27 315 
them to Colchis; and that the Argonauts undertcok 2 8 50052 56 64 
their famed expedition, in order to find that fleece. | 35* | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton thinks that this expedition was really | , [3 13 59/66 17 165 

boy 3 ; : - Inu the helm. pu | 

an embaſſy ſent by the Greeks, during the inteſtine di- 13 24 32100. 1 19,3 
viſions of Egypt, in the reiyn of Amenophis, to per ſuade Canobus F125. $0 $4195 16 30/3 
the nations upon the coaſt of the Euxine and Mediter- | 2 5 5 2225 bot 
ranean ſeas, to take that opporiunity of ſhaking off the — 23 88 28 72 51 143 
yoke of Egypt, which Sctoſteis had laid upon them: is 30 11 2 = 

and that fetching the golden fle:ce was only a preten-c Between Canobus and the 2 "Us © 80 
to cover their true deſigu. Flying Fiſh, a K 2 37 4993 i 394 
Jaſon, having happily accompliched his enterp'ize, con- 110 6 2251 16 

ſecrated the ſhip 2 to Neptune; or, as ölen ay, = | Between the Ship andCentaur, 23 11 20'48 13 pH 


Minerva, in the Iſthmus of Corinch; where, hey add, 


it did not remain long before it was tranſlated into ARGOL, the ſame with TarTan. 
heaven and made a conltellation. ARGOL. See ARCHIL, 
The generality of authors repreſent the ſhip A g as of ARGONAUTA, a genus of worms of the races order; 
a long make, reſembling the modern galleys ; and fur. | de animals a {epia, and the thell univalve, pal, mem- 
niſhed with thirty benches of rowers. It could not branaceous, and fingle celled. There are two ſpecies. 
however be of any great bulk, fince the Argonauts were ARGONAUTIC, ſomething belonging to the ArGo- 
able to carry it on their backs from the Danube to the | . Us: : 
Adriatic ſca. Phe fgrnautic expedition is one of the greateſt ep9has, 
ARGo navis, or the Ship, in Afrovomy, is a conſtellation of or periods of hiſtory, which fir Iſaac Newton enden 
fixed ſtars, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in | V's to ſettle, and from thence to rectify the ancient 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 453 in Tycho's, 11; in the CHRONOLOGY, This he ſhews, by ſeveral authorities, to 
Britannic catalogue, and Sharp's Appendix, Eg; the | have been one generation, or about thirty years earlier 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereol arc as than the taking of troy 3 and foity-three years later 
follow : than the death of SDL MON, | 
| = | 2 Dr. Bryant rejects the hiſtory of the Argonautic expedi- 
ey = || 2 tion as a Grecian fable, founded indeed on a tradition 
Situation of the lars. * E Longitud. Latitude. 5 derived from Egypt, and ultimately referring to Noal!'s 
* 3 E preſervation, &c. in the ark. Anc. Myth. vol. ii, p. 473. 
= FOR”. # FRI os AEGONAUTICA, in Literary [1iſtory, denotes poems on 
* 0 30 1.46 +5 Ne 6 the ſubject and expedition of the ARCO NAU Ts. We 
3 2,27 20 2635 18 36 have the Anugonantics of Orpheus in epic verſe, publiſhe 
Under the ſhield in the fern. * 1 £ 11 19119 14 5875 by H. Stephens ; the Argononticen , Wende Plageug 
by - 20032 2 "I in eight books of Latin heroics, in imitation of Apollo- 
5 | 54 1 nius, with reſpect to which Burman obſerves, that the 
: 2 29 22 18037 32 355 imitator has often ſurpaſſed the original; the Augenautics 
Under the northen ſhield, Ef 44 14044 58 49374 of Apollonius Rhodius, an heroic poem, conliiting of 
28 43 17 33 8 535.8 tour books, opus, as Quintilian calls it, non contemnendums. 
29 2 9034 9 45/4 ARGONAUTS, in Autiguity, a company of fiſty-one, ac- 
In the top of the ſtern, 29 26 605 3 166 cording to Valerius Flaccus, or, according to Apollonius 
10. | Rbodius, forty-four heroes, who embarked along with 
elN| 3 20 43042 36 40/4 Jaſon in tbe ſhip Argo, for Colchis, with a deſign to 
4 10 24142 53 F070 ob'a:n a golden fleece. 
1275S... 7907 48 27/4 Hercules, Theſeus, Cattor, Orpheus, &c. were of the 
1-434 30739 Js number of the Argonauts, 
115 7 5 3143 18 46 ARGONAUTS of St. Nich, was the name of a military 
5 39 6138 29 40 order, 1 8 by Chacles III. king of Naples, in the 
3 56 19032 30 17/6 year 1382, for the advancement of navigation, or, as 
4 22 52/32 59 1016 ſome ſay, merely, for preſetving amity among the 
| 4 15 47/32. 6 27.6 nobles. 3 
4 49/34 44 15. They wore a collar of ſhells, encloſed in a ſilver creſcent, 
20. | | | whence hung a ſhip with this device, Nen cred? temper, 
7 20 934 57 006 I do not truſt time. Hence theſe Argonaut knights came 
We Ban 7 "= 995 29 126 to be called Knights of the Shell. They received the order 
In the middle of che fhietd, A 5 74 75 "15 of St. Baſil, archbiſhop ot Naples and held their aſſem- 
In the ue, als * 55 8 153 blics in the church of St. Nicholas, their patron. 
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ARGOS, agb, from a negative, and epſy, work, or buſineſs; | 
as if it were atpſeg. So aple; apſups; is filver not worked , 
ap ſot Wopoty in Hippocrates, is crude wheat, not prepared, 
but ſuch as it is taken from the floor. i 

ARGUMENT, in Rhetoric, is ſome reaſon, vr ſeries of 
reaſoning, by which we eltabliſh the proof, or ſhew the 
probability, of ſome given propoſition. 

Logicians, ſomewhat more ſcientifically, define argument, 
a medium, from whoſe connexion with two extremes, 
the connexion of the two extremes themſelves 1s in- 
ferred. : 

Arguments are termed gramatical, logical, phyſical, meta- 
Phyſical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. according to 
the art, ſcience, or ſubject, from whence the middle 
term is borrowed. Thus, if we prove that no man 
ſhould ſteal from his neighbour, becauſe the ſcripture 
forbids it, this is a theological argument; if we prove it 
from the law of the land, it is political; but if we prove 
it from the principles of reaſon aud equity, the argu- 
ment is meral. 

Arguments are either certain and evident, or doubtful and 
merely probable. Probable arguments are thoſe whoſe 


concluſions are proved from ſome probable 1 
Evident and certain arguments, ate thoſe which prove 


their concluſions by clear media and undoubted prin- 
ciples: theſe are called demonſtrations. 
In reaſoning, Mr Locke oblerves, that men ordinarily uſe 
four ſorts of arguments. I he firlt is to alledge the opinions 
of men, whole parts and Icarning, eminency, power, or 
ſome other cauſe, have gained a name; and ſettled their, 
reputation in the common cſtcem, with ſome kind of 
authority: this may be called orgumentum ad verecundiams 
Secondly, another way is to require the adverſaties to 
admit what is alledged, as a proof; or to aflign a better: 
this he calls argumentum ad ignerantiam. A third way, is 
to preſs a man with conſequences, drawn from his own 
principles or conceſſions : this is known by the name of 
argumentum ad hominem. Tourthly, the uſing proofs 
drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge 01 
probability: this he calls argumentum ad judicium; and 
obſerves, that it is the only one of all the four, that 
brings true inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
way to KNOW LEDGE. For, 1. it argues not another 
man's opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of reſpect, or 
any other conſideration but that of conviction, will not 
contradict him. 2. It proves not another man to be in 
the right way, nor that I ought to take the {ame with 
him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, 
that another man is in the right way, becauſe he has 
ſhewn me that I am in the wrong: this may diſpoſe me 
perhaps for the reception of truth, but helps me not to 
it. That muſt come ſrom proofs and arguments, and 
light ariſing from the nature of things themtelves ; not 
from my ſhamefacedneſs, ignorance, or error. Sce 
REASON and REASONISG. 
Beſide theſe, there are other arguments enumerated by 
diſferent writers, as the argumentum ab amore, which 1s 
uſed to engage the reaſon by the affections ; the argu- 
mentum ed ignaviam, called by the Greeks apyos Ns, 
which always concludes in favour of inaCtion ; the ar- 
gumentum ab invidia, which is made uſe of to render an 
adverſary's opinion odious ; M. le Clerc has a diſſerta— 
tion on this «7gument as applied to theology; and alſo 
the argumentum a tute, drawn from the conlideration of 
its being ſafer to chooſe one fide of the queſtion than 
the other, when the evidence is equal on both ſides. 
This has been much uſed againſt atheiſts and inſidels; 
it was br(t ſtarted by Arnobius, and adopted by ſeveral 
advocates for Chriſtianity, as Paſchal, Tillotſon, Gaſtrel, 
&c. Lord Shafteſbury and others have endeavoured to 
explode ir: Clarke and Leibnitz only allow it a moral 
force. Moſheim has a diſſertation on this argument, viz. 
De Vi Argumenti quod @ fte dicitur in Theologia. 
Wolſem. 1723. 4% 
Logicians divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into Hlligiſins, enthymemes, induttions, &c. 
An argument in form, is a fyllogi/m framed according to 
the ſtrict rules of /ogic.—According to Ariſtotle, the 
entlymeme is the argument of rhetoric, as the ſyllogiſm is 
that of logic.—Rhetoric is defined by ſome, the art of 
-5" Mi arguments adapted to perſuade, or gain be- 
ief. 
Rhetoricians divide arguments, with reſpeCt to the places 
they are drawn from, into intrinfic or artificial z and ex- 
trin/ic or inartificial, or remote, 

ARGUMENTS, artificial, or intrinſic, by the Greeks called 
s1Texva, by Cicero inſita, are the proper invention of 
him who ſpeaks: or hey are thoſe which are taken 
from the ſubjeCt treated of; of which there are ſeveral 
xinds, viz. genus and ſpecies, form, cauſe, and effect, 
&c. See each in its place, GENUs, &c, 


| as far as the ocean; for a monument of his glory, or- 
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To theſe fome add two other places of argument, viz, the 
manners, and the paſſions. 

ARGUMENTS, inartifictal, or extrinſ/:c, aTtyva, by Cicero 
called aſſumpta, are thoſe which are borrowed from 
abroad, and are only applied by the orator to the point 
in hand ; ſuch are laws, common report, books, oaths 
torture, and witneſſes, s 
The places, or general heads of arguments, with regard 
to their end, may be divided into, 1. Thoſe intended 
to perſuade or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn from 
the conſiderations of profit, honour, aud equity ; 2 
"Thoſe intended to praife, or diſpraiſe ; and, z. Thoſe 
intended to accuſe and defend. 

ARGUMENT, dialedical. See DiALECTICAL, 

ARGUMENT is alſo afed for a ſyllabus, or abridgment of 
the ſubjeCt of a book, hiſtory, comedy, or the like. 

We have almoſt loſt the original uſe of prologues, which 
was to give the argument of the play. 

ARGUMENT, in A/trozomy, is an arch whereby we ſeek an- 
other unknown arch proportional to the firſt, 
Hence ; 

ARGUMENT of inclination is an arch of a planet's orbit in- 
tercepted between the aſcending node, and the place of 
the planet from the ſun, numbered according to the tue— 
ceſſion of the ſigns. See INCLINAT10N, 

ARGUMENT, mnſtrual, of latitule, is the diſtanc» of 
moon's true place from the ſun's true Pract, 

By this we find the quantity of the real obfſcurition 1 
eclipſes, or how many digits are darkened ia any place, 
Sce ECLIPSE, 

ARGUMENT of the mo:n's menſ/rual latitude, or Menſtrual 
ARGUMENT of the loigitude, is an arch of her eccentric, 
LP (Tab. Aſtron, fig. 32.) intercepted between her 
true place once equated L, and a right line PO, drawn 
through the centre of the eccentiic B, parallel to the 
men{lrual line of the apſides. 
The annual argument of longitude is repreſented by the 
angle D AH. 

ARGUMEN'TATION, the act of inventing or framing 
arguments, of making inductions, and diawing conclu- 
ſions. See INDUCTION, &Cc. 

Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering or 
unfolding of an argument,—The matter of ar gumenta- 
tion is piopolitions: the form, their due diſpoſition, 
with regard to one another, ſo that a concluſion may be 
drawn from them. Sce ENTHYMEME, PRoPosIT1oON, 
RAT1OCINATION, SORITES,: SYLL.OGISM, &c. 

ARGUS, a kind of animal full of eyes, called in Iceland 
oſcabicorn: of which Wormius has given a deſcription, 
and Jacobus has given an account. It is of the teſta- 
ceous kind, ot an oblong form, reſembling a cral's tail, 
and about two fingers breadth in length. 

ARGUs, a ſpecies of pheaſant in the Chineſe Tartary, 

ARGUs-/hell, in Conchyliclogy, a ſpecies of porcelain-ſhell, 
beautifully variegated with ſpots, teſembling in ſome 
meaſure thoſe in a peacock's tail. 

Ak GUTIA, witty and acute ſayings, which commonly 
ſigniſy ſomething farther than whac their mere words at 
ſirſt ſight ſeem to import. 

Writers on rhetoric fpeak of divers ſpecies of argutic, 
VIZ, 

Ax GUT ab aliens, when ſomething is ſaid, which ſeems 
repugnant either to the nature and property of a thing, 
or to common cuſtom, the laws, &c. which yet in 
reality is conliſtent therewith ; vr when ſomething is 
given as a reaſon of another, which yet is not the reaſon 
of it. For inſtance, f Caius nihil gidiciſſet, erraſſct minus 
again, aureum hac ſæculum e, quia plurimus jam aura bonds 
vent. 

ARGUT1ZX ab allu/rone, thoſe wherein alluſion is made to 
ſome hittory, fable, ſentence, proverb, or the like; 
e. gr. multi umbram captant & 6arnem amitunt. 

AKGUTIZ a comporatis, when two things are compared 
together, which yet at firſt ſight appear very different 
ſrom each other, but ſo as to make a pretty kind of 
ſmile, or diſſimile ; e. gr. par efl pauper nil cupiens peincipi 


omnia habentt. 
ARGUT1# a repugnantibus, when two things meet in a 
ſubject, which yet regularly cannot be therein; or when 
two things are oppoſed to each other, yet the epithet 
of the one is attributed to the other; e. gr. dum tacent 
clamant. | 
ARGYRASPIDES, or ARGYROASPIDES, in Antiquity 
perſons armed with filvgr bucklers, of BUCKLERs ſil- 
vered, 
The argyraſpides, according to Quintius Curtius, made 
the ſecond corps of Alexander's army; the firſt was the 
phalanx, 
According to Juſtin's account, lib xii. cap. 7. Alexander 
having penetrated into India, and extended his empire 


dered 


dered the armour of bis ſoldiers, and the houſings of his 
horſes to be adorned with ſilyer. And hence commanded 
them to be called argyraſpides, from the Greek apyupos, 
ver, and acrig, buckler. 


By this author in ſhould ſeem, that Alexander's whole 
army were called argyraſpides —After that prince”s death, 


the argyraſpides deſpiſed all other chiefs of the army, | 


diſdaining to obey any other, having borne. arms under 
Alexander. : 
ARGYRITEZ agonis, in Antiquity, games in which money 
was the prize. Potter. 
ARGYRITIS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
ancients to a ſubſtance reſembling ſilver. 

In this ſenſe, argyritis was uſed to ſignify ſuch litharge 
as was of a white colour, by way of diſtinguiſhing it from 
that which was yellow, which they dignified with the 
name chrytiſis, as we do at preſent with that of litharge of 


old. 

The argyritis of late writers, ſeems to have been the 
ſame with the —_ magnetis of the ancients, mention- 
ed by Theophraſtus, and diſtinguiſhed from the G- 


NET. | 
ARGYRODAMAS, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of ſilver- 
coloured TALC, which bears the fire, and neicher burns, 
melts, nor changes its hue, Plott's Hiſt. Staff. 

Hence its denomination among the ancients of argyroda- 
mas, quaſi argentum indomitum. 

ARGYROGONIA is uſed by ſome alchemiſts for a kind 
of argentific, or filver making ſeed, of a white colour, 
pretended to be procurable from a ſolution of that metal 
perfectly concocted. 

Argyregonia ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from chryſego- 


Nd. 
ARGYROLIBANUS, in the Materia Medica of the An- 


cient Greets, a word uſed to expreſs the white kind of 


oliban vm. 
ARGYROPOEIA, in Alchemy, the art of making ſilver, 
out of other more imperfect metals. | 
The word is formed of agyvp@, ſilver, and , 1 
make, 
ARIADNIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals held at Naxos, 
in honour of Ariadne. 
"Che Ariadnia are ſaid to have been 1 Theſeue, 
in atonement for his cruelty in expoſing Ariadne, big 
with child, on that coaſt. They were of a mournful 
caſt ; one part of the ceremony was for a young woman 
to lie down, and counterfcit all the angonices of a woman 
in labour. Plut. in Theſ. and Potter's Arch. 
ARIANS, followers of Arius, a preſbyter of the church 
of Alexandria about the year 315 ; who owned Chriſt 
to be God, yet maintained him inferior to the Father 
even as to his deity, and his eſſence to be different from 
that of the Father, and that he was neither co-eternal 
_ co-equal with him: alſo that the Holy Ghoſt was not 
od. 
The Arians owned that the Son was the word, but de- 
nied that word to have been eternal; aſſerting, that it 
had only been created before all other beings. —They 
held, that Chriſt had nothing of man in him, but the 
fleſh, with which the aoy:s or word was joined, which 
ſupplied the reſt. 4 
The Arians were firſt condemned and anathematized by 
a council at Alexandria in 320, under Alexander, biſhop 
of that city z who accuſed Arius of impiety, and cauſed 
him to be expelled from the communion of the church : 
and afterwards by 380 fathers in the general council of 
Nice, aſſembled by Conſtantine in the year 325. But, 
notwithſtanding that, Arianiſin was not extinguiſhed : on 
the contrary, it became the reigning religion, eſpecially 
in the Eaſt, where it obtained much more than in the 
Weſt. Arius was recalled from baniſhment by the em- 
peror Canſtantine, in two or three years after the 
council of Nice; and the laws that had been enaCted 
againſt him were repealed. In the year 335, Athanaſius, 
his zealous opponent, was depoſed and baniſhed into 
Gaul; and Arius and his followers were reinſtated in 
their privileges, and received into the communion of the 
church: in little more than a year after this, he fell a 
victim to the reſentment of his enemies, and died a tra- 
gical death, occaſioned probably by poiſon, or ſome 
other violence. The Arian party found a protector in 
Conſtantius, who ſucceeded his father in the empire of 
the Eaſt; and the zeal with which he abetted them, 
provece many animoſities and tumults to the time of 
is death, in the 'year 362. They underwent various 
revolutions, perſecuting and oppreſſed, under ſucceeding 
emperors, according to the degree of intereſt they had 
in the civil power; till, at length, Theodoſius the Great 
exerted every pollible effort ro ſuppreſs and diſperſe 


them, 
The Arians were divided into various ſets, of which 
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ancient writers give an account under the names of - 
Semi- Arians, Euſebians, Attians, Eunomians, Acacians, 
P/athyrians, and others. But they have been commonly 
diſtributed into three claſſes, viz. the genuine Arians, 
Semi- Arians, and Eunomians. 0  _ | 
Arianiſm was carried in the fifth century into Africa 
under the Vandals; and into Aſia under the Goths. 
Italy, the Gauls, and Spain, were alſo deeply infected 
with it: and towards the commencemeat of the fixth 
century, it was 1 in many parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and Europe. But it ſunk almoſt all at once, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and the 
Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Juſtinian. However, 
it revived again in Italy under the protection of the 
Lombards, in the ferench century. 
Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed, in ſome meaſure, to re- 
ſtore Arianiſm, at the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, in his commentaries on the New Teſtament: ac- 
cordingly, he was reproached by his adverſaries with 
Arian interpretations and gloſſes, Arian tenets, &c. To 
which he made little anſwer, ſave that there was no 
hereſy more throughly extinct than that of the Arians : 
Nulla herefis magis extinfla quam Arianorum. But the face 
of things was ſoon changed : Servetus, a Spaniard by 
nation, - publiſhed, in 1531, a little treatiſe againſt the 
Trinity: which once more ſet the hereſy of the Arians 
on foot in the Weſt, —Indeed he rather ſhewed himſelf 
a Photinian, than an Arian; only that he made uſe of 
the ſame paſſages of ſcripture, and the ſame arguments 
againſt the divinity of our Saviour, with the proper 
Arians. 
It is true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeaking, any diſ- 
ciples; but he gave occaſion, after his death, to the 
forming of a new ſyſtem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much 
more ſubtil and artful than his own; and which did not 
a little perplex Calvin, -From Geneva, the new Arians 
removed to Poland, where they gained conliderable 
2 but at length became SociN1ans. 

e appellation Arian has been indiſcriminately applied, 
in more modern times, to all thoſe who conſider Jeſus 
Chriſt as inferior and ſubordinate to the Father ; and 
whoſe ſentiments cannot be ſuppoſed to coincide exactly 
with thoſe of the ancient Ar:ians. Mr. Whiſton was one 
of the firſt divines, who revived this controverſy in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He was followed 
by Dr. Clarke, who publiſhed his ſamous book, entitled 
«© The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” &c. in 
conſequence of which, he was reproached with the title 
of Semi- Arian. He was alſo threatened by the convo- 
cation, and combated by argument. Dr. Waterland, who 
has been charged with verging towards Tritheiſm, was 
one of his principal adverſaries. The hiſtory of this 


controverſy, during the preſent century, may be found 


in a pamphlet, intitled, © An Account of all the conſi- 
« derable Books and Pamphlets that have been wrote 
“ on either Side, in the Controverſy concerning the 
« Trinity, from the Year 1712; in which is alſo con- 
&© tained, an Account of the Pamphlets written this laſt 
« Year, on each Side, by the Diſſenters to the end of 
« the year 1719.“ Publiſhed at London, 1720. 


ARIANISM, the doctrine of Arius, who lived in the be- 
ga of the fourth century. See UNITARIAN. 
A 


IDED, in A/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude, in the extremity of the Swan's tail. 
This is alſo called HiEREZz1M, ADIGEGE, and ARIDEF. 


ARIDELOSIS, apiwmwsiy, in Rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed 


for the figure commonly called sYNONY MIA. 


ARIDULLAM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſoſſile 


ſubſtance, uſed in the Eaſt Indies in intermittent fevers. 
It is of a roms yellow colour, and coarſe texture, 
and, when burnt, emits fumes ſmelling like arſenic. It 


is properly of the zaRnic kind, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from: all the European kinds. 


ARIDURA, in Phi, a dryneſs, or want of juice and 


moiſture of the parts. 


AR1DURA is alſo uſed by ſome for an aridity, or conſump- 


tion. 


AR1IDURA is more particularly uſed to denote a hectic 


fever. 


AR1DURA, is more frequently uſed, by Modern IWriters, to 


denote a particular atrophy, or waſting of ſome ſingle 
member of the body. ; 


In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call WiTHERING. 


ARIES, or the Ram, in Aſtronomy, the firſt of the twelve 


ſigns of the zodiac ; from which alſo a twelfth part of 
the ecliptic takes its denomination. | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aries, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are 18; in Tycho's, 21; in Hevelius's, 27; in 
the Britannic catalogue, 66: the longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow : 
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AR1ES allo denotes a battering ram; or a military engine 
with an iron head, much in uſe among the ancients, to 
batter and beat down the walls of places beſieged. 

Of this there were three kinds; the firſt rude and plain, 
the other artificial and compound. 

he firit ſeems to have been no more than a great beam, 
which the ſoldiers bore in. their arms, and with one 
end of it, by main force, aſſailed the walls, This re- 
quired a great force to work it; yet produced but a ſmall 
cliect, | 


| 


| 


ARI 


The ſecond or compound ram is deſcribed by ſoſenhus 
(De Excid. Hieroſol. F) thus: © The ram is 4 Joſephs . 
„beam, like the maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened at one en 
with a head of iron, ſomething reſembling that of a 
ram, whence it took its name. This is hung by the 
middle, with ropes, to another beam, which lies acroſs 
a couple of poſts; and hanging thus equally balanced 
is, by a great number of men, violently thruſt forward 
and recoiled backward, and fo ſhakes the wall with jg 
iron head, nor is there any tower or wall ſo thick or 
ſtrong, as to reſiſt the repeated aſſaults of this forcible 
4% machine.” 
The third only differed from the former, in that it was 
covered with a x:aum, or ſcreen, to guard the ſoldiers 
whence it alſo called te/iudo arietaria. : 
Mr. Felibien deſcribes a fourth ſort 6f battering ram, which 
ran on wheels; and was the moſt perfect and effeQual 
of them all. Vitruvias affirms; that the battering ram 
was firſt invented by the Carthaginians, while they laid 
ſiege to Cadiz: theirs was the ſimple kind firſt men- 
tioned : Pephaſmenos, a Tyrian, afterwards contrived 
to ſuſpend it with ropes: and finally, Polydus, the 
Theſſalian, to mount it on wheels at the ſiege of 
Byzantium, under Philip of Macedon. Yet Pliny aſſures 
us, that the ram was invented at the ſiege of Troy; and 
— it was this that gave occaſion to the fable of a wooden 
orſe. 
The engine appoſed the ram was called lupus, the wolf. 
Plutarch tells us, that Mark Anthony, in the Parthian 
war, uſed a ram of 80 feet long; and Vitruvius aflures 
us, they were ſometimes made 106, and ſometimes 120 
feet long ; to this great length, perhaps, the force of the 
engine was in great meaſure owing. 
The ram was managed at once by a whole century of 
ſoldiers ; ſo that it played continually, and without in- 
termiſſion; being uſually covered with a vinea, to protect 
it from the attempts of the enemy. 
ARIETATION, Sce EARTHQUAKE, 
ARIETUM /evatro, an ancient kind of ſportive exerciſe, 
probably the fame with what of later times is called run- 
ning at the quintain. 
ARILLUS, in Botany, the exterior coat or tunic of the 
ſeed, which comes off of itſelf. 
ARIMANIUS, one of the chief deities of Perſia. This 
deity, according to the philoſophy of Zoroaſter revived 
by the Manichzans, is the principle of evil, which at laſt 
will be totally vanquiſhed by Oroſmades, the author of 
good. | 
ARINGA, in +chthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius 
and others to the HERKING. | 
ARIOLI, in Antiquity, a kind of prophets, or religious 
2 who by abominable prayers, and horrid (:- 
crifices at the altar of idols, procured anſwers to their 
queſtions concerning future events. Iſid. Orig. I. viii, 


c. . 

Theſe are alſo called Harieli, and their operation, Haricla- 
It. 

Sometimes they were denominated aruſpices, or haryſpices. 
The arioli were diſtinguiſhed by a flovenly dreſs, diſor- 
derly and matted beards, hair, &c. 

ARISARUM, or ARuM, in Botany, See WAKE rolin, 

ARISE—Licence to ARISE. See LICENCE, 

ARISH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing 3197 Engliſh 
feet. Arburth. Tab. 32. 

The Perſian ariſh, according to Mr. Greaves, is a long 
meaſure equal to 38 122 Engliſh inches. 

ARISI, rice, an Indian word, which does not properly ſg- 
nify the plant which produces the rice, but the ſeed it- 
ſelf when cleanſed from its huſk, and rendered fit for 
uſe. The Indians call it ri in this ſtate z but in the 
buſk, and upon the plant, they call it nean. 

ARISTA, in /chthyology, fee ArHERINA.— In Aſtronomy, 
the ſame as SPICA VIRGINI1s, 

AR1STA, in Botany, a long needle-like beard, that grows 
out from the huſk of corn, or graſs; called alſo the «wr. 

ARISTARCHUS, in its original Greek, ſignifies 5% prince; 
but in its ordinary uſe among the learned, denotes a very 
ſevere critic ; there having been a learned grammarian of 
that name, who criticiſed on the verſes of the very belt 
poets, as Homer, &c. 
Hence we derive the title of ſeveral books; as Ari/tarchus 
ſacer, the name of Heinſius's notes on the New Telta- 
ment; Aiftarthus Anti- Bentletanus, &c. 

ARISTIDA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs : the calyx of which is a bivalve ſubulated glume, 
of the length the corolla; the corolla is a glume of 
one valve, opening longitudinally, hairy at the baſc, 
and terminated by three ſub-equal patulous ari//z ; the 
fruit is a connivent glume, containing a naked filiforn 
2 ſeed, of the length of the corolla. There are three 

ecies. 

ARISTOCRACY, in Politics, a form of govenment, 
where the ſupreme power is lodged in the bands of ihe 

optimates, 


A R 1 


es, i. e. of a council, or ſenate, compoſed of the 

— perſons of a ſtate, either in reſpect of nobility, 
ity, or probity. ; 
The — Þ derived from apt5og, optimus, and xpdlew, 
1 I govern. ; 
The . writers of politics prefer the ariſlocratica 
from of government to all others, —The republic of 
| Venice is an ari/tocracy, ; ; 
Ariſtocracy ſeems to coincide with oligarchy ; which, how- 
ever, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption of 
an ari/tocratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in the 
hands of too ſew; or where ſome one or two uſurp the 
whole power. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, popularly called BiRxTHwoRT ; a me- 
dicinal plant, uſed as an ingredient in Venice treacle, 
and many other compoſitions. _ ; 
Cicero derives its name from its 1nventor Ariflolochus : 
others from its virtues. —Theſe laſt ſuppoſe it formed 
from egirocy optimus, and Na, lochia, or purgations, 
becauſe it is found of excellent uſe in bringing down the 
lochia, or diſcharges of women newly delivered. 
Some alexipharmic qualities are alſo aſcribed to them; 
on which account they have a place in the compoſition of 
the theriaca, and ſome other medicines of the ſame tribe. 
Externally applied, they are reckoned detergent and ſup- 
purative, and, for that reaſon, make a part of the ſtyptic 
plaſters of Crollius and Paracelſus. Taken internally, 
they are great reſolvers of viſcidities, and therefore much 
recomended againſt the gout, aſthma, &c. They al- 
lay the exceſſive pains after child-birth, and are very 
ſerviceable for the neceſſary purgations on that occaſion. 
Some of the ſpecies are uſed in America, particularly one 
in Virginia, whoſe roots are uſed againſt the bites of ve- 
nomous beaſts, in malignant fevers, and the ſmall pox. 
Its alexipharmic virtue has occaſioned it to be called 
Viperinum Virginie, and Serpentaria Virginiana, otherwiſe 
$NAKE=ro0t. ; 
ARISTOPHANEUM, in the Ancient Phy/ic, a name given 
to a kind of emollient plaſter, prepared of pitch, wax, 
anax, apochyma, and vinegar. 

ARISTOTELIA, "ls Antiquity, annual feaſts, celebrated 
by the citizens of Stagiris, in honour of Ar:fotle, who 
was born there; and in gratitude for his having pro- 
cured from Alexander the rebuilding, and re-peopling of 
that city, which had been demoliſhed by king Philip. 
Ammon. in Vit. Ariflot., Stanley's Hiſt. of Philo. 
P. vi. c. 8. 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the philoſo- 
pher Arifetle.—Thus we ſay, an Ariſtotelian dogma, the 
Ariſtotelian ſchool, &c. FS f 
The philoſopher from whom the denomination ariſes, 
was the ſon of Nicomachus, phyſician of Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia, born in the year of the world 3566, be- 
fore Chriſt 348, at Stagira, a town of Macedonia, or, 
as others ſay, of Thrace; whence he is alſo called the 
Stag trite. ; oY 
At ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a diſciple of 
Plato, and attended in the Academy till the death of 
that philoſopher. Repairing afterwards to the court of 
king Philip, at his return he found that Xenocrates, 
during his abſence, had put himſelf at the head of the 
Academic ſe& ; upon which he choſe the Lyceum for 
the ſuture ſcene of his diſputation. : 
It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got the 
appellation Peripateticus ; whence his followers were alſo 
called Peripatetics. 
In the (hGols. Ariſtotle is called the Philsſzpher ; and the 
Prince of Philoſophers. Such was the veneration paid to 
him, that his opinion was allowed to ſtand on a level 
with reaſon iCſelf ; nor was there any appeal from it ad- 
mitted, the parties, in every diſpute being obliged to 
ſhew, that their concluſions were no leſs conſormable to 
Ariſtotle's doctrine than to truth. : 
Laertius, in his life of Ariſtotle, enumerates his books, 
to the number of 4000; of which, ſcarce above 20 have 
ſurvived to our age: they may be reduced to five heads; 
the firſt, relating to poetry and rhetoric ; the ſecond, to 
phyſics; the third, to ethics and politics; the fourth, to 
phyſics; and the fiſth, to metaphyſics. In all which, as 
there are many things excellent, particularly what relate 
to poetry, rhetoric, and the pallions ; ſo there are others 
which the improvements of later ages have taught us to 
explode and deſpiſe. 15 8 
ARISTOTELIAN phileſophy, the philoſophy taught by 
Ariftetle, and maintained by his followers. 
The Ar:/otelian is otherwiſe called the Peripatetic phils- 
ſopby; the riſe and fate whereof, ſee under PERIPA- 
TETICS. 
ARISTOTELIANS, a ſect of philofophers, otherwiſe 
called Peripatetics. 


The Ariſtotelians and their dogmata prevailed for a long 


while, in the ſchools and univerſities ; even in ſpite of 
all the efforts of the Carteſians, Newtonians, and other 
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corpuſculatiaus. But the ſyſtems of the latter have at 
length gained the pre-eminence ; and the Newtonian 
82 in particular is now very generally received. 

he er r of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the learned agree, 
are c 


iefly laid down in the four books de Cœlo: the * 


books of Phyſical Auſcultation, OuUTIXNG a poct c cοe, 2 
longing rather to logics, or metaphyſics, than to phyſics. 
Inſtead of the more ancient ſyſtems, he introduced 
mater, form, and privation, as the principles of all 
things; but he docs not ſeem to have derived much 
benefit from them in natural philoſophy. His doQtines 
are, for the moſt part, ſo obſcurely expreſſed, that it 
has not yet been ſatisfactorily aſcertained what were his 
ſentiments on ſome of the moſt important ſubjects. He 
attempted to refute the Pythagorean doctrine concerning 
the twofold motion of the earth; and pretended to de- 
monſtrate, that the matter of the heavens is ungenerated, 
incorruptible, and ſubject to no alteration : and he ſup- 
_ het the ſtars are carried round the earth in ſolid 
orbs. 
The reader will find a diſtin and candid account of 
the logical part of his philoſophy, by Dr. Reid, Profeſſor 
of Moral Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, in 
the ſecond volume of Lord Kaimes's Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man. Edinb. 4to. 1774. p. 165. 

J. Harris, eſq. has publiſhed a ſenfible commentry on 
his Categories, under the title of Philoſophical Ak- 
RANGEMENTS, 

See a more particular account of the principles of the 
Ariſtotehan philoſophy, under the articles AccrotxT, 
ANTIPERISTASITS, ELEMENT, Fuca vacui, For, 
PRINCIPLES, QUALITY, SYMPATHY, &c. 

ARISTOTELICA rota, See ROA. 

ARISTOTUS, in {chthyology, a name given by Albertus 
and others, to the fiſh which we call the sH4D, or the 
mother of herrings. See Tyr1s8A and CLUPEA, 

ARITHMANCY. See ARITHMOMANCY. 

ARITHMETIC, AzxtTHMETICA, the art of numbering z 
or, that part of mathematics, which conſiders the pow- 
ers and properties of numbers, and teaches how to come 
pute or calculate truly, and with expedition and eaſe. 
Some authors chooſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of 
diſcrete quantity. 

Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the four great rules or opera- 


tions of ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICA= 
TION, and DIVISION, 


tations, mercantile, aſtronomical, &c. divers other uſe- 
ful rules have been contrived ; as, the rules of proportion, 
of alligation, of falſe poſition, extraction of ſquare and 
cube roots, progreſſion, fellowſhip, intereſt, barter, re- 
bate, reduction, tare and tret, &c.—But theſe are only 
applications of the firſt four rules. See theſe rules un- 
der their ſeveral heads, ApDITion, &c. 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and 
invention of arithmetic : hiſtory neither fixes the author, 
nor the time.—In all probability, however, is muſt have 
taken its riſe from the introduction of commerce; and 
conſequently it ſhould be of Tyrian invention. 
From Aſia it paſſed into Egypt (Joſephus ſays, by means 
of Abraham.) Here it was greatly cultivated and im- 
proved; inſomuch that a large part of the Egyptian phi- 
loſophy and theology ſeems to have turned altogether 
upon numbers. Hence thoſe wonders related by them 
about unity, trinity; the numbers ſeven, ten, four, &c. 
In effect, Kircher, in his Oedip. Egypt. tom. 2. p. ii. ſhne ws, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers; 
Pythagoras himſelf affirming, that the nature of numbers 
goes through the whoſe univerſe ; and that the know- 
ledge of numbers is the knowledge of the Deity, 
From Egypt arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, 
who handed it forward, with great improvements, which 
it had received by the computation of their aſtronomers, 
to the Romans ; from whom it came to us. | 
The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of that 
of the moderns : moſt of what they did, was to conſider 
the various diviſions of numbers ; as appears from the 
treatiſes of Nicomachus, written in the third century of 
Rome, and that of Boethius, ſtill extant. A compen- 
dium of the ancient arithmetic, written in Greek, by 
Pſellus, in the ninth century from our Saviour, was 
given us in Latin by Xylander, in 1556.—A more am- 
ple work of the ſame kind was written by Jordanus, in 
the year 1200, publiſhed with a comment by Fabec 
Stapulenſis in 1486. A treatiſe of arithmetic was alſo 
written by Johannes de Sacro Boſco, who died about 
tle year 1256, 
Aruhmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly divided 
into different kinds; theoretical, practical, in/lrumental, 
logarithmical, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, dynamical, te- 
tractical, duodecimal, ſexage/imal, &. 

ARITHMETIC, theoretical, is the ſcience of the properties; 
relations, &c, of numbers, conſidered abſtratedly z 


| with 


Ir is true, for the facilitating and expediting of compu- 
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Welch the reaſons and demonſtrations of the feveral rules, 
Tuclid furniſhes a theoretical ARITHMETIC, in the ſe- 
venth, eighth, and ninth books of his Elements. — 
Barlaamus Monachus has alſo given a theory for demon- 
ſtrating the common operations, both in integers and- 
broken numbers, in his Logiſtica, publiſhed in Latin by 

. Chambers, an Engliſhman, in 1600.—To which ma 
added, Lucas de Borgo, who in an Italian treatiſe 
publiſhed in 1523, gives the ſeveral diviſions of numbers 
om Nicomachus, and their properties from Euclid ; 
with the algorithm, both in integers, fractions, extrac- 

tions of roots, &c. 

AriTHMETIc, practical, is the art of numbering or com- 
puting; that is, from ceftain numbers given, or finding 
certain others, whoſe relation to the former is known. 
As, if a number be required equal to two given numbers 
6 and 8. 

The firſt entire body of practical arithmetit, was given by 
Nic. Tartaglia, a Venetian, in 1556, conſiſting of two 
books; the former the application of arithmetic to civil 
uſes; the lattet, the grounds of algebra. Something 
had been done before by Stifelius, in 1544, where we 
have ſeveral particulars concerning the application of ir- 
rationals, coſſics, &c. no where elſe to be met with. 
We omit other mere practical authors, which have come 
ſince, the number whereof is almoſt infinite; as Gemma 
Friſius, Metius, Clavius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Re- 
cord, Wingate, Cocker, Leyburn, Malcolm, &c. &c. 
The theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, and 
even improved in ſeveral parts, by Maurolycus, in his 
Opuſcula Mathematica, 1575; by Heneſtius, in his 
Arithmetica Perſecta, 1609, where the demonſtrations 
are all reduced into the form of ſyllogiſms; and by 
Tacquet, in his Theoria & Praxis Arithmetices, 1704 

ARITHMETIC, harmonical, is ſo much of the doctrine of 
numbers, as relates to the making the compariſons, re- 
ductions, &c. of muſical intervals. 

ARITHMET1C, inſtrumental, is that where the common 
rules are performed by means of inſtruments contrived 
for eaſe and diſpatch ; ſuch are ſeveral ſorts of ſcales, 
and fliding-rules ; ſuch, more particularly, are Napier's 
bones, deſcribed under their proper article: fir Sam. 
Moreland's inſtrument, the deſcription whereof was pub- 
liſhed by himſelf, in 1666; that of M. Leibnitz, de- 
ſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin. and that of Polenus, 

ubliſhed in the Venetian Miſcellany, 1709. 
Che Chineſe have little regard to any rules in their cal- 
culations z inſtead of which they uſe an inſtrument al- 
ready deſcribed. See ABAcUs and SH WAN-PAN» 
To theſe may be added, 

AxITHMETIC, Hogarithmetical, performed by tables of 
logarithms. 

The beſt piece on this ſubject is Hen. Brigg's Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, 1624. 

To this head may alſo be added, the Univerſal Aritkme- 
tical Tables of Proſthaphzreſes, publiſhed in 1610, by 
Herwart ab Hohenburg ; whereby multiplication is ca- 
ſily and accurately perſocmed by addition, and diviſion 
by ſubtraction. 

ARITHMETIC, logiſtical. See LOGISTICAL. 

ARITHMETIC, numerous, is that which gives the calculus 
of numbers, or indeterminate quantities; and is per- 
formed by the common numeral, or Arabic characters. 

ARITHMETIC, ſpecious, is that which gives the calculus of 
quantities ; uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures, 
to denote the quantities. 

Specious arithmetic coincides with what we uſually call 
algebra, or literal arithmetic. | 

Dr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal cal- 
culus; and by means hereof, demonſtrated the rules of 
fractions, proportions, extractions of roots, &c. a com- 
pendium ot ich is given by Dr. Wells, under the title 
of Elementa Atithmeticæ, an. 1698. | 

AP.1ITHMETIC, decimal, or decadal, is that performed by a 
ſeries of ten charaCters, ſo that the progreſſion is from 
10 to 10. 

Such is the common ariibmetie among us, which makes 
uſe of the ten Arabic figures, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7, 
8, 9; after which we begin 10, 11, 12, &c. 

This method of computation is not very ancient, being 
utterly unknown to the Greeks and Romans.--It was 
introduced into Europe by Gerbert, who was afterwards 
pope, under the name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it 
from the Moors of Spain.—No doubt it took its origin 
from the ten fingers of the hands, which were made uſe 
of in computations before arithmetic was brought into an 
art, 

The eaſtern miſſionaries aſſute us, that to this day the 
Indians are very expert at computing on their fingers, 
without any uſe of pen and ink. Let. Edif. & Cur. — 
Add, that the natives of Peru, who do all by the dif- 
ferent arrangement of grains of maize, outdo any Euro- 


pebn, both for ſureneſs and diſpatch, with all his 

rules, 

ARITHMETIC, decimal, is alſo uſed for the doctrine of 
decimal fractions. 

ARITHMETIC, binary, or dyadic, is that wherein only two 
figures, unity, or 1, and o, are uſed. See BIN AR 

rithmetic, 
M. Dangicourt, in the Miſcell. Berol. gives us a ſpecimen 
of the uſe hereof in arithmetical 1 1 where he 
ſhews, that the laws of progreſhon may be more eaſily 
diſcovered hereby than in any other method where 
more characters are uſed. i 

ARITHMETIC, tetractic, is that wherein only the figures 

I, 2, 3, and o, are uſed, 
We have a treatiſe of this arithmetic, by Erhard Weigel; 
but both binary, and this, are little better than curioſities, 
eſpecially with regard to practice; inaſmuch as the num. 
bers may be much more compendiouſly expreſſed by ge. 
cadal arithmetic than by either of them. 

ARITHMETIC, vulgar, is that converſant about integers 
and vulgar fractions. 

ARITHMETIC, 3 or ſexagenary, is that which 
proceeds by fixties; or the doctrine of ſexageſimal 
fractions ; fuppoſed to have been invented by Ptolemy, 
in the ſecond century. In this notation the integral 
numbers from 1 to 59 were expreſſed in the common 
way; then /ixty was called a /exagena prima, and marked 
I” ; twice ty, or 120, II“; and fo on to 59 times 60, 
or 3540, which is LIX'. Sixty times /ixty, or 3600, 
was called ſexagena A and marked with two daſhes, 
I” ; twice 3600, II“; and ten times 3600, X“, &c. 
And in this way the notation was continued. But if a 
number leſs than /ixty was joined with any of the /exage- 
/imal integers, their proper expreſſion was annexed with- 
out the daſh; e. gr. four times 60 and 25 is IV XXV; 
the ſum of twice 60, ten times 3600, and 15, is 
XVII XV, &c. So near did the inventor of this me- 
thod approach to the Arabic notation : inſtead of /exage- 
ſimal progrefhon, he had only to ſubſtitute decimal; to 
make the ſigns of numbers from 1 to 9 ſimple charac- 
ters, and to introduce a character which fignifies no- 
thing by itſelf, ſerving only to fill up places. The 
ſexagenæ integrorum were ſoon laid aſide, after the intro. 
duction of the Arabic notation z but the /exage/imal frac- 
tions continued till the invention of decimals. See 
SEX AGESIMAL, | 
Sam. Reyher has invented a kind of ſexagenal rods, in 
imitation of Napier's bones, by means whereof the ſex- 
agenary arithmetic is eaſily performed. 

ARITHMETIC, political, is the application of arithmetic to 
political ſubjects; as, the ſtrength and revenues of 
princes, number of inhabitants, births, burials, &c. 
See PoLITICAL Arithmetic, —To this head may be re- 
ferred the doctrine of CHances, Gamins, &c. 

ARITHMETIC of infinites, is the method of ſumming up a 

ſeries of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms; or of 
finding the ratios thereof, 
This method was firſt invented by Dr. Wallis ; as ap- 
pears from his Opera Mathematica, where he ſhews its 
uſe in . in finding the areas of ſuperficies, and 
the contents of ſolids, and their proportions—But the 
method of FLUX1ONs, which is an univerſal arithmetic of 
infinites, performs all this much more eaſily ; and 
we of other things, which the former will not 
reach. 

ARITHMETIC of rational: and irrationals. See RATIONAL, 


&c. 

ARTTHMETIC AL compliment of a logarithm, is what the 
logarithm wants of 10,0000000, 

Thus the arithmetical compliment of 7. 
2.8920946, where each figure but the laſt 
from q, and that from 10. 

Ir is ſometimes alſo uſed in trigonometrical calculations, 
when radius or 10.00090000 is the firſt term, to ſave the 
labour of ſubtraction. It is diſtinguiſhed by placing a 
point before, and another after the index; thus, 
2. 8920946. 

ARITHMETICAL medium or mean. See Mxpruu. 

ARITHMETICAL progreſſion. See PROGRESSION, 

ARITHMETICAL proportion. See PROYOR TION, 

ARITHMETICAL ratio. See RATIO. 

ARI THMOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method ot 
foretelling future events, by means of numbers. 
The word is compounded of ap;huog number, and 
uaylua, divination, 

The GEMATRIA, which makes the firſt ſpecies of the 
Jewiſh CABBALA, is a ſort of arithmomancy. 

ARK, or ARC, arcus, in Geometry, Aſironomy, &c. See 
ARCH. | 
ARK, ARC4, in the ſcripture-language. denotes a kind 
of floating veſſel built by Noath, for the preſervation of 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals from the deluge. Th 
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The a+þ has afforded ſeveral points of curious enquiry 
among the critics and naturaliſts, relating, to its form, 
capacity, materials, time of building, place of reſting 
aſter the flood, &c. 
Noah is computed to have been one hundred years in 
building the ark, viz. from the year of the world 1555, 
to the flood, which happened in the year 1656; at lealt 
this is the common opinion of the learned, | Origen, lib. 
iv. contra Celſ. St. Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. 
and contra Fauſtum, lih. xii. c. 18. and in his Queſt. 
5. and 23. on Gen. Rupert, lib. iv. in. Gen. xx. aſſert 
5s much ; and are followed by Salian, Torniel, Sponde- 
lletier, &c. 
NS ems. that Noah only begun to build the 
ark ſeventy- eight years before the flood: Solomon Jarchi, 
on the other hand, will have it to have been an hundred 
twenty years in building, Tanchuma fifty-two and the 
Mahometans only two years, See the texts, Gen. vi. &c. 
F. Fournier, in his Hydrography, gives into the opinion 
of the fathers ; noting, that the hands employed in it 
were only Noah and his three ſons. To this purpoſe he 
alledges the inſtance of Archias of Corinth, who, with 
the help of three hundred workmen, built Hiero's great 
ſhip in one year. Add, that Noah's eldeſt fon was not 
born till about the time when the art was begun, and 
the younger after ; ſo that it was a long time before they 
could do their father any ſervice, However, for ſo large 
a building, a prodigious number of trees muſt have been 
required, which would employ a great number of work- 
men to fell and hew, were it poſſible for three men to 
have laid them. . ; ; 
The wood whereof the ark was built, is called in ſcrip- 
ture DJ Ny etſe gopher, gopher wood : and in the 
LXK. tuna meſpaywy, ſquare timbers. Onkelos and 
Jonathan render gopher by DYTTP» kedros, cedar ; St. 
Jerom, in the Vulgate, by /'gna /evigata, planed wood ; 
and elſewhere, ligna bituminata, q. d. piiched word. 
Kimchi tanſlates it wood moſt proper to float ; Vatable, 
light wood, which ſwims in the water without 2 ; 
Junius Tremellius, and Buxtorf, a kind of cedar, by the 
Greeks called xp Avenarius and Munſter, pine; 
Fuller and Bochart, cypreſs ; others, ir; Caſtalio, tur- 
pentine, &c.— Pelletier prefers the opinion of thoſe who 
hold the ark made of cedar : his reaſons are, the incor- 
ruptibility of that wood; the great plenty thereof in 
Alia, whence Herodotus and Theophraſtus relate, that 
the kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets of it 
ig lieu of deal; and the common tradition throughout 
the Eaſt imports, that the ar# is preſerved entire to this 
ay on mount Ararat. 
Thc dimenſions of the ar, as delivered by Moſes, are 
three hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and 
thirty in height; which, compared with the =_ number 
of things it was to contain, ſeem to many to have been too 
ſcanty. And hence an argument has been drawn againſt 
the authority of the relation. Celſus long ago laughed 
at it, calling it x analy, the ab urd ark, To 
ſolve this difficulty, many, both of the ancient fathers 
and later critics, have been put to very miſerable ſhifts. 
Origen, St. Auguſtine, and others, maintain, that by 
the cubit here ſpoken of, we are to underſtand the 
Epyptian geometrical cubit, equal, according to them, 
to fix vulgar cubits, or nine feet. But the truth is, it 
does not appear there ever was any ſuch meaſure as a 
cometrical cubit, either among Egyptians or Jews. — 
thers account for it, by aſſerting the ſtature of man- 
kind it the firſt ages to have been much greater than 
in our days; and conſequently, the cubit, which is 
taken for a part of the human body, proportionably 
larger. But this does not avail, fince the ſame reaſon 
will infer an equal augmentation of the ſize of other 
animals. Others ſuppoſe the ſacred cubit to be that here 
ſpoken of, which was a hand's breadth longer than the 
civil one: but this only affords a ſmall ſupply ; beſide, 
the ſacred cubit does not appear to have been ever uſed, 
except in ſacred edifices, as the temple and tabernacle, 
This difficulty is much better ſolved by Buteo and 
Kircher, who, ſuppoling the common cubit of a foot 
and a half, prove geometrically, that the ark was abun- 
dantly ſufficient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged 
therein, The capacity of the ark will be doubled, if we 
admit, with Cumberland, &c. that the Jewiſh cubit 
was 21.888 inches. —Snellius computes the ar+ to 
have been above half an acre in area. Cuneus, and 
others, have alſo calculated the capacity of the ark, — 
Dr. Arbuthnot computes it to have been 81062 tuns.—. 
Father Lamy ſays, that it was an hundred and ten feet 
longer than the church of St. Mary at Paris, and ſixty- 
four feet narrower ; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds, 
that it muſt have been longer than St. Paul's church in 


London, from weſt to eaſt, broader than that church is 
high in the inſide, and about fifty-four feet in height, 
of our meaſure. 


The ings contained in the ark were, beſide eight per- 
Ne 25. 
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ſons of Noah's family, one palr of every ſpecies of unclean 
animals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean animals, 
with 1328 for them all, uring the whole year.— 
The former appears, at firſt view, almoſt infinite; but 
if we come to a calculus, the number of ſpecies of ani- 
mals will be found much ſmaller than is generally iam- 
gined ; out of which, in this caſe, are to be exempted 
ſuch animals as can live in the water; and biſhop 
Wilkins imagines, that only ſeventy-two of the quadru- 
ed kind needed a place in the ark. 

t appears to have been divided into three ſtories; and it 
is agreed on, as moſt probable, that the loweſt ſtory 
was deſtined for the beaſts, the middle for the food, and 
the upper for the birds, with Noah and his family; each 
ſtory being ſubdivided into different apartments, ſtalls, &c. 
Though Joſephus, Philo, and other commentators, add 
a kind of fourth ſtory, under all the reſt ; being, as it 
were, the hold of the veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and 
receive the filth and feces of ſo many animals. 
Drexelius makes three hundred apartments; father 
Fournier, three hundrd and thirty-three; the anomy- 
mus author of the Queſtions on Geneſis, four hun- 
dred: Buteo, Temporarius, Arius Montanus, Wil- 
kins, Lamy, and others, ſuppoſe as many partitions as 
there were different ſorts of animals. —Pelletier only 
makes ſeventy-two, viz. thirty-ſix for the birds, and as 
many for the beaſts: his reaſon is, that if we ſuppoſe a 
greater number, as three hundredand thirty-three, or four 
hundred, each of the eight perſons in the ark muſt have 
had thirty-ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and 
cleanſe daily, which he thinks impoſſible. But there is 
not much in this; to diminiſh the number of ſtalls, 
without a diminution of the animals, is vain; it be- 
ing, perhaps more diſſicult to take care of three hundred 
animals in ſeventy two ſtalls, than in three hundred, 
Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the 
ark could not be equal to five hundred horſes ; he even 
reduces the whole to the dimenſions of fiſty-ſix pair of 
oxen. Father Lamy enlarges it to fixty-four pair, or 
an hundred and twenty-eight oxen ſo that ſuppoſing 
one ox equal to two horſes, if the ark had room for two 
hundred and fifty-ſix horſes, there muſt have been room 
for all the animals. And the ſame authors demonſtrates, 
that one floor of it would ſuffice for five hundred horſes, 
allowing nine ſquare feet to a horſe. 

As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by 
Buteo from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of 
hay ordinary ſuffices an ox for a day ; and that a ſolid 
cubic of hay, as uſually preſſed down in our hay-racks, 
weighs about forty pounds; ſo that a ſquare cubic of hay 
is more than enough for one ox one day. Now it ap- 
pears that the ſecond ſtory contained 150,000 ſolid 
cubits; which, divided between two hundred and fix 
oxen, will afford each more hay by two thirds than he 
can eat in a year. ö 

Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous animals 
equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and their 
food, to. twenty-ſeven wolves; and all the reſt to two 
hundred and eighty beeves. For the former he allows 
the ſuſtenance of 1825 ſheep, and for the latter 109,500 
cubits of hay: all which will be eaſily contained in the 
two firſt ſtories, and much room to ſpare.— As to the 
third ſtory, no body doubts of its being ſufficient for 
the fowls, with Noah, and his ſons and daughters. 
Upon the whole, the learned biſhop remarks, that of 
the two, it appears much more difficult to aſſign a 
number and bulk of neceſſary things to anſwer the capa- 
city of the ark, than to find ſufficient room for the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals already known to have been there, — 
This he attributes to the imperfections of our liſts of 
animals, eſpecially thoſe of the unknown parts of the 
earth; adding, that the moſt expert mathematician ar 
this day could not aſſign the proportions of a veſſel 
better accommodated to the purpoſe than is here done; 
and hence finally concludes, that “ the capacity of the 
* ark which had been made an objection againſt ſerip- 
* ture, ought to be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine 
“authority; ſince, in thoſe rude ages, men being leſs 
« verſed in arts and philoſophy, were more obnoxious 
& to vulgar prejudices than now; ſo that had it been a 
human invention, it would have been contrived ac- 
& cording to thoſe wild apprehenſions which ariſe from a 
„ confuſed and general view of things; as much too 
„big, as it has been repreſented too little.”, 


ARK of the Covenant, in Scripture, denotes a kind of cheſt, 


wherein, by God's command, Exod. xxv. 16. were 
kept the two tables of ſtone, whereon God had engraven 
the ten commandments, given to Moſes on the mount, 
and held in high veneration among the Hebrews. Ir 
contained likewife the golden pot that had manna and 
Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant. Heb. ix, 4. 


The art was repoſited in the hotieſt place of the taber- 
nacle.— It was taken by the Philiſtines, and detained 
twenty, ſome ſay forty years, at Kirjath Jearim; but 
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the people being afflited with emrods on account of it, 
returne it with divers preſents. —It was afterwards 
laced in the temple. 
The lid or covering of the art, was called the proprti- 
atory, or mercy-ſeat z over which were two figures 
placed, called ubim, with expanded wings of a pe- 
culiar form. Here the Schechinah reſted both in the 
tabernacle and temple in a viſible cloud; hence wete 
iſſued the divine oracles by an audible voice; and the 
high prieſt appeared before this mercy-ſeat once every 
year on the great day of expiation z and the Jews, 
wherever they worſhipped, turned their faces towards 
the place were the ark ſtood. In the ſecond temple 
there was alſo an ar, made of the ſame ſhape and di- 
menſions with the firſt, and put in the ſame place, but 
without any of its contents and peculiar honours. It 
was uſed as a repreſentative of the former, on the day 
of expiation, and a repoſitory of the original copy of the 
holy ſcriptures, collected by Ezra and the men of the 
great ſynagogue, after the captivity. And in imitation 
of this, the Jews, to this day, have a kind of ar# in 
their ſynagogues, wherein their ſacred books are repo- 
ſited. This they call aren. Leo of Modena gives a 


deſcription thereof, in his account of the cuſtoms and 


ceremonies of thoſe of his nation: The Jews, ſays 
« he, in the eaſtern ſides of their ſynagogues, have an 
« ark, or armory, called aron; in memory of the ark of 
te the covenant. In this are preſerved the five books of 
© Moſes, written on vellum, with ink made on pur- 
4% poſe,” &c. Some have ſuppoſed that the figure of 
this or4 is ſtill remaining on the triumphal arch of Titus 
at Rome ; though Villalpandus and others, with greater 
reaſon, are of opinion, that it is the table of ſhew-bread. 
Prideaux's Conn. vol. i. p. 209. 
Tertullian calls this ark, Armarium Judaicum; whence 
the phraſe, to be in the armory of the ſynagogue, q. d. in 
the number of canonical writings. 
A cheſt or coffer very nearly reſembling the Jewiſh 
ork, and called the houſe of the God, was found in 
Huaheine, one of the iſlands in the ſouthern ſea, Mr. 
Banks could obtain no other information concerning it 
than what the name imports. Hawkeſworth's Account, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 252. 
ARK is uſed for a large cheſt, in which corn and fruit 
are depoſited, 
ARLYNG, in Ornithology, a name by which the common 
OENANTHE is called in many parts of England, 
ARM, brachium, a part of the human body, terminating at 
one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand. 
Among Phyſicians and Anatomiſis, ARM only includes 
that part between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reſt 
from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the greater 
HAND by others call the fore-arm. 
The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large 
bone, called the HUMERUs, or ſhoulder-bone. 
It has five ſorts of motions, which are effected by five 
pair of muſcles; upwards, by the deltoides, ſupraſpinatus, 
and coracobrachialis; downwards by the teres rotundus 
major, and latiſſimus dorſi; forwards, by the pectoralis; 
backwards, by the 1 and circularly, by the 
tranſuerſalis, fu capularis, and infraſpinatus, See each 
muſcle deſcribed under its proper article. 
The other part conſiſts of two bones, called Focirs ; 
viz. the radius and cubitus, or ulna. 
The muſcles whereby this parc is moved, are the biceps, 
brachiæus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, anconæus, 
pronator radii teres, and quadratus; ſupinator longus, and 
brevis. See each in its place. The uſual venæſections 
are in the arm. 
We have an account of a man whoſe arm, with the 
ſcapula, was torn off by a mill, and who was cured 
without any hzmorrhage. Philf. Tranſ. N 449. ſec. 5. 
ARM, in the Manege, is applied to a horſe, when he en- 
deavours to defend himſelf againſt the bit; to prevent 
obeying, or being checked thereby, | 
A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he preſſes down his 
head, and bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of 
the bridle upon his briſket; in order to withſtand the 
effort of the bit, and guard his bars and his mouth. 
A horſe is ſaid to arm yy with the lips, when he covers 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the 
bit. This frequently happens in thick-lipped horſes. — 
The remedy is 2 a bit- mouth, forged with a cannon 
or ſcratch-mouth, broader near the bankers than at the 
lace of its prefſure, or reſt upon the bars, | 
For arming againſi the bit, the remedy is, to have a 
wooden ball covered with velvet or other matter, put 
on his chaul; which will ſo preſs him between the jaw- 
bones, as to prevent his bringing his head ſo near his breaſt. 
AR u, in Geography, is uſed for a branch of a ſea, or river. 
Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm of the ſea. — 
Sr. George's arm, in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian 
Boſphorus. | 


ARM 


Arm, among Gardeners, is ſometimes uſed in reſpeQ of 


cucumbers and melons, in the ſame ſenſe as branch of 
other plants. 


ARM is alſo uſcd figuratively for power.—-The ſecular 


arm is the lay or temporal authority of a fecular j 

to which recourſe is had for the — of the 2 
tences paſſed by eccleſiaſtical judges, g 
The church ſheds no blood; even the judges of inqui— 
ſition, after they have found the petſon guilty, — 
him to the ſecular arm. 

'The council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that re. 
courſe be had to the ſecular arm to repreſs thoſe who 
refuſe obedience to the church ; for ſecular arm, the 
here uſe exterior power. a pe 


Arm, in the Military Art, Heraldry, &c. See Arms and 


ARMOUR. 


ARM, in Sea-Langnage.—A ſhip is ſaid to be armed, when 


fitted out, and provided, in all reſpects, for war. 
Armed ſhip more peculiarly denotes a veſſel that is occa- 
ſionally taken into the ſervice of government in time of 
war, and employed to guard ſome particular coaſt, or 
attend on a fleet. All ſhips of this ſort are commanded 
Dy an officer of the navy, and are upon the ſame eſta. 
bliſhment with the king's ſloops. 

Alſo a croſs-bar ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome 
rope-yarn, or the like, rolled round about one end of 
the iron bar which runs through the ſhot, both that the 
ſhot may be the better rammed down into the gun, and 
leſt the ſharp end of the bar ſhould catch into any honey. 
combs within the cylinder of the piece. _ 


ARM, yard. See YARD. | 
ARM, in reſpect of the Magnet.—A loadſtone is ſaid to be 


armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron or ſteel: 
in order to make it take up the greater weight; and alſo 
to diſtinguiſh readily its poles. 

It is ſurpriſing, that a little iron f<ſtened to the poles of 
a MAGNET, ſhould improve its force to ſuch a degree, as 
to render it 150 times ſtronger than when naked. Mr. 
Butterfield told Dr. Liſter, that ſome load-ſtones would 
gain much more, and others much leſs, by arming, than 
one would expect; and he has obſerved, that there are 
ſome magnets, which ſeem to act more powerfully un- 
armed than armed. Whether the magnetic force of 
ſome paſſes more eaſily through icon than that of others; 
or whether the effect depends on the different quality of 
iron, experiments have not yet aſcertained, —A ſtrong 
load-ſtone ought to have thick irons, and a weak one but 
thin ones: fo that a ſtone may be eaſily overſhod. 

The uſual armour of a LOAD Hane, in form of a right- 
angled parallelepipedon, conſiſts of two thin pieces of ſteel 
or iron, of a ſquare figure, and a thickneſs proportion- 
able to the goodneſs of the ſtone : if a weak (tone have a 
ſtrong armour, it will produce no effet ; and if the 
armour of a ſtrong load- ſtone be too thin, its effect will 
not be ſo conſiderable as when thicker. —The proper 
thickneſs is found by filing it thinner and thinner, till its 
effect is ſound at the gieateſt poſſible ſtrength. 

The armour of a ſpherical Loao-/tone, conſiſts of two 
ſteel ſhells faſtened to one another by a joint, and cover- 
ing a good part of the convexity of the ſtone. This alſo 
is to be filed away till the effect is found the greatelt. 
Kircher, in his book de Magnete, tells us, that the beſt 
way to arm a loadſtone, is, to drill a hole through the 
ſtone from pole to pole, and in that, to place a (tcel rod 
of a moderate length ; which rod, adds he, will take up 
more weight at the end, than the ſtone itſelf, armed the 
common way, can do. 

Gaſſendus and Cabæus preſcribe the ſame method of 
arming a load-ſtone z but Muſchenbroek has found, by 
repeated trials, that the uſual armour already mentioned 
is preferable to that obtained in his way, and he gives 
the following directions for preparing it. When the 
poles of the magnet have been diſcovered, by means of 
ſteel filings and a ſmall needle, he directs that thoſe parts 
where the poles lie ſhould be rubbed or ground into pa- 
rallel planes, without ſnortening the polar axis; and the 
magnets may be afterwards ſhaped into the figures of 
cubes or patallelpipeds, or any other that may. be found 
moſt convenient. Plates of the ſofteſt iron ſhould then 
be prepared, of the ſame length and breadth with the 
whole polar ſides of the propoſed magnet, "The thick- 
neſs of theſe plates, ſo as that they may admit and convey 
the greateſt quantity of the magnetic virtue, is to be 
previouſly determined by experiment, in a manner 
which he preſcribes for * purpoſe : a thicker piece of 
iron 1s to be annexed at right angles to theſe plates 
which is called pes armature, the foot or baſe of the 
armour : the plates, accurately ſmoothed and poliſhed, 
are to be applied and tirmly tied to each of the polar 
fides, whilſt the thicker part or baſe is made cloſely to 
touch the lower part of the magnet. In this way, be 
ſays, almoſt all the magnetic virtue ifluing from the 
poles enters into the armour, is directed to the baſe, 


and 
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ARM 


and condenſed by means of its roundneſs, ſo as to ſuſtain 


Diſſert. 1729. p 131. See MAGNET, armed. 

ARMA dart, to give arms, in ſome ancient charters, ſig- 
nifies to dub, or make a knight. . | 

Ax MA deponere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment an- 
ciently enjoined when a man had committed an offence. 
Leg. En. I. 

Anu mutare, q. d. to change arms, was a ceremony uſed 
to confirm a league or friendſhip. 

Ax MA moluta, were ſharp weapons: Fleta calls them arma 
emolita. k = 

ArMA reverſata, inverted arms, was a puniſhment when a 
man was convicted of treaſon or felony. 

ARMADA, a Spaniſh term ſignifying a fleet of men of 
war. The armada which attemped to invade England 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, is famous in hiſtory ; it 
was partly ſcattered by the wind, and partly ſubdued by 
the Engliſh fleet. On which occaſion a medal was 
ſtruck with this motto, Afflavit Deus, et diſſipantur. 

ARMADILLA, in the Spaniſh America, denotes a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, to the number of ſix or eight, from 
twenty- four to fifty pieces of cannon, which the king 
maintains, to prevent foreigners from trading with the 
Spaniards and the Indians, both in time of war and 


eace. 
The veſſels of this armadilla are thoſe that have been ſo 
much talked of, under the name of guarda coſtas. 
They have even power to take all Spaniſh merchant- 
ſhips they meet with on the coaſts, that have not licences 
from the king. 
The South ſea has its armadilla as well as the North ſea. 
The ordinary abode of the former are at Calao, a port 
of Lima; that of the latter, at Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO, in Zoology, the name of an animal ſome- 
what approaching to the hedge-HoG kind, and called by 
the Latin authors the Echixus Bræſilienſis. It is alſo 
called taten; and by Linnzus, daſypus cingulis nevem, 
palmis tetradottylis, plantis pentadaciylis. See Taru. 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this creature deſcribed to us 
but the moſt uſual is of the figure and ſize of a large 
pig, and has a bony covering, which extends over the 
whole body, the head and the tail. This is compoſed 
of a number of very elegant ſcales, which have two 
junctures near the hinder part of the head, by means of 
which the creature is able to move its neck. On the 
back there are ſeven diviſions, with a thick membrane 
between; and in all other parts of the body the ſhell is 
whole. The legs, fo far as they come in fight, are in 
the ſame manner fended by a bony covering. The 
feet are made like hands; each have five toes, and the 
nails are round. Its colour is a fort of reddiſh tawney. 
It digs up the ground wirh its noſe, in the manner of a 
hog, but much more nimbly ; the rail is thick at the 
inſertion and tapers to the extremity. The creature 
feeds on roots and fruits, as potatoes, melons, and the 
like, but will eat meat alſo if it comes in its way, It 
is uſually found in dry places. Ray. 

"This creature gathers himſelf up, when he pleaſes; 
head, feet, and tail, within his ſheil, and becomes as 
round as a ball; and this he does, not only when pur- 
ſued, but every time he fleeps. He is fo good at dig- 
ging, that, unleſs tied up, he will make his way out 
under the walls of a houſe. He is extremely valued a- 
mong the Braſilians, for the whiteneſs and delicacy of 
his fleſh, and furniſhes a principal diſh at their beſt feaſts. 
The plates of his ſhell, powdered and given in a doſe of a 
dram, are eſteemed a ſudorific ;and as a remedy for the 
lues venerea. See Tab. of Duadrupeds, NY 21. | 

See a deſcription and drawing of one of theſe animals, 

in Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. No 97. 

ARMAMAXI, in Antiquity, a kind of Scythian chariots, 
or carriages, compoſed of two wheels, varioully adorned 
with crowns, ſhields, breaſt-plates, and other ſpoils, car- 
ried in proceſſion after the images of the gods and great 
men. The word is compoſed of the Latin arma, and the 
Greek auaZa, plauſirum, carriage. | 
Theſe were ſometimes called amaxi, or amaxæ. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. 

ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raiſed and provided 
with the furniture of war, either for land or ſea ſervice. 

ARMAN, among Farriers, a confection of great efficacy 
to prevent a total loſs of appetite in horſes, 

ARMARIUM wmwnguentum, among Hermetical Philoſophers, 
a SYMPATHETIC ointment, or weapon-ſalve, whereby 
wounds are ſaid to have been cured at a diſtance, by 
only dreſſing the weapon. 

ARMATIUM, in Ancient Phyſic, a deterſive kind of co!ly- 
rium, of great value in remaving aſperites of the eye lids. 
Its chief ingredients were &s u/tum, gum ammoniac, and 
the roots of the tree thus. The preparation is deſcribed 
by Galen, Aectius, Paulus, and Scribonius. 

ARMATURE, Au uxATURA, in a general ſenſe, is the 
fame with what we otherwiſe call armour, 


ARM 


ARMATURA is more particularly uſed in the Ancient Ali. 
the greateſt weight of iron. Phyſ. Exper. and Geom. | F. J ! 71 


tary Art, for a kind of exerciſe, performed with miſlive 
weapons, as darts, ſpears, arrows, and the like. 

In this ſenſe, armatura ſtands contradiſtinguiſhetl from 
paralia; the latter being the exerciſe of the heavy- 
armed, the former of the light- armed. 
The armatura was practiſed with great diligence among 
the Romans ; they had their camprdediores, on purpoſe to 
inſtruct the tyrones, or young ſoldiers, in it. Under it 
were included the throwing of the ſpear or javelin, 
ſhooting with bows and arrows, &c. 

ARMATURA is alſo an appellation given to the ſoldiers 
who were light-armed. 

Aquinus ſeems, without reaſon, to reſtrain armatura to 
the tyrones, or young ſoldiers, under diſcipline or tu- 
torage in the exerciſe above mentioned. 

ARMATURAa is alſo a denomination given to the ſoldiers 
in the emperor's retinue. Du-Cange. 

Of theſe we find two ſchools, mentioned in the notitia 
imperii, called the armature ſeniores, and armature Jumores, 
Their commander was entitled Tk1BUNUs armaturarum, 

ARMED, in Sea- Language: See Arm. 

ARMED, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 
tuſks, are of a different colout from the reſt. —He bears 
a cock, or a falcon, armed, or, &c. 

ARMENA, in Botany, a name given by Pliny to a kind of 
wild aſparagus ; but the ancient Greeks have uſed the 
ſame word to expreſs the young ſhoots of the common 
aſparagus, at the time when they are eaten; and not 
only theſe, but the young ſprouts of the cabbage, and 
of all other eſculent plants. 

ARMENIACA, in Botany. See APRICOT. 

ARMENTIAN bole. See Box. 

ARMENIAN /tone, lapis ARMENUS, amineral cupreous ſtone, 
or earth of a blue colour, ſometimes ſpotted with green, 
black, and yellow, It is a very ſcarce foſſil, anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but is now found very pure, 
though in {ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goſlelaer 
in Saxony. 

The Armenian tone, in its harder ſtate, bears a near re- 
ſemblance to /apis lazuli, from which it ſeems only to 
differ in degree of maturity : they are diſtinguiſhed by 
this, that the apis armenus is ſofter, and inſtead of ſparks 
of gold, is often ſpeckled with green. 
Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi-metals ; and ſuppoſes it 
compoſed of a metal and earth. Woodward ſays, ic 
owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Mr. Kirwan ſays, that it conſiſts of calcareous earth or 
gypinm, penetrated with the blue calx of copper : hence it 
ometimes efferveſces with acids, ſometimes not; but ne- 
ver gives fire with ſteel; it loſes its colour when heated. 
Elem. of Mineral. p. 262. 
Its chief uſe is in Mofaic work, though it has ſome place 
alſo in phyſie. It is a very valuable ſubſtance in painting, 
being a bright and florid blue. It was in ſo high eſteem 
as a paint, among the ancients, that counterfeits were 
continually attempted to ſerve in its place. 
Both this and the /apis lazuli are oxes of copper. 

ARMENIANS, in reſpect of religion, a diviſion among 
the eaſtern Chriſtians; thus called from Armenia, the 
country anciently inhabited by them. 

Some have ſuppoſed, that Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in 
Armenia by the apoſtle St. Bartholomew ; but this is 
certain, that in the beginning of the fourth century the 
Armenian Chriſtians were in a flouriſhing Kate. 
The Armenian church, in the fixteenth century, was. 
governed by three patiiarchs, the chief of whom reſided 
in a monaſtery at Echmiazin. There were other bi- 
ſhops among them, who aſſumed the title of patriarchs, 
without prerogatives annexed to it; though, by autho- 
rity derived from the chief patriarch, they were allowed 
to conſecrate biſhops, and every third year to make and 
diſtribute the holy chriſm, or ointment, which is the 
privilege of the patriarchs alone. Re 
The Armenians, ſince the conqueſt of their country by 
Scha Abbas king of Perſia, have had no fixed place of 
habitation, but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia, 
Turky, and Tartary, and even ſome parts of Europe, 
particularly Poland. —Their chief employment is mer- 
chandize, in which they excel.-The cardinal de 
Richlieu, we are told, had a deſign to make an eſta- 
bliſhment of them in France, for promoting the .com- 
merce of that country. And the chancellor Seguier 
ranted them a printing-houſe at Marſeilles. 
With regard to religion, there are two kinds of Arme- 
nian; the one catholics, and ſubject to the pope, having 
a patriarch in Perſia, and another in Poland. The other 
make a particular ſe, having two patriarchs in Natolia. 
The Armenians are generally accuſed of being Monophy- 
ſites, and only allowing of one nature in N Chriſt. 


As to the euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except 
in this, that they mix no water with theit wine, and 
uſe unleavened bread after the manner of the Latins. 


They 
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They abſtain very rigorouſly from eating of b vod, and 


meats ſtrangled, and are much addicted to taſting; in- 
ſomuch that from their diſcourſe, one would conclude 
that almoſt their whole religion conſiſted in faſting: 

The monaſtic order is in great repute among them, 
ſince one of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Basil; 


but part of them, which have united with the church | 


of Rome, have changed their ancient rule, for that of 
the Dominicans. 

As UuENIAN Bibles, ſee BiBLEs, 

ARMERIUS, ſee DianTHUS, 

ARMIGER, armour-bearer, in Modern Writers, denotes a 
title of dignity, rendered in Engliſh by Eſquire. 

ARMILAUSA, in Antiquity, a ſhort military coat, reach- 
ing down only to the knee. Aquin. and Pitifc. Lex. 
Ant. 

It was thus called, as being divided both before and be- 
bind, and only cloſe about the ſhoulders, in armos lan- 
tum clauſa, quaſi armiclauſa. Iſid. Orig. I. xix, c. 22. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written, armelauſe, armelauſia 
armicaſia, and armilcaſia. 

ARMILAUSA is alſo applied, in Eccle/iaftical I ritert, to 
the ſcapular of monks and canons; thus called on ac- 
count of its hanging from the arms, or ſhoulders. 
Schmid Lex. Eccleſ. p. 73. 

The ſame habit is vulgarly called patience. 

ARMILLA membranoſa is a name given by ſome ana- 
tomiſts to the annular ligament. 

ARMILLARY, AxMILLARIS, in Afronomy, an epithet 
given to an artificial ſphere, compoſed of a number of 
metalline circles, repreſentative of the ſeveral circles of 
the mundane ſphere put together in their natural 
order. 

The word is formed of the Latin armilla, a bracelet. 
Armillary ſpheres eaſe and aſſiſt the imagination to con- 
ceive the conſtitutions of the heavens, and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Such is that repreſented (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 21.)—Where 
P and Q repreſent the poles of the world, AD the 
equator, EL the ecliptic and zodiac, PA G D the meri- 
dian, or the ſolſtitial colure, T the earth, F G the tro- 
pic of cancer, H T the tropic of capricorn, MN the 
arctic circle, O V the antarctic, N and O the poles of 
the ecliptic, and RS the horizon. 

The armillary ſphere not long ſince conſtrued by Dr. 
Long, in Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, is eighteen feet 
in diameter; and more than thirty perſons may conve- 
niently fit in it. The lower part of the ſphere inviſible 
in England is cut off; the whole apparatus is ſo con- 
trived, that it may be turned round with as little labour 
as it takes to wind up a jack. 


ARMILLAR trigonometer, an inſtrument firſt contrived by | 


Mr. Mungo Murray, and improved by Mr. Ferguſon, 
conſiſting of five ſemicircles ; viz. meridian, vertical 
circle, horizon, hour circle, and equator; ſo adapted 
to each other by joints and hinges, and ſo graduated 
and divided, as to ſerve for expeditiouſly reſolving many 
problems in aſtronomy, dialling, and ſpherical trigono- 
metry. For the drawing, deſcription, and method of 
uſing it, ſee Ferguſon's Tracts, p. 80, &c. 
ARMILLATI mziztes, thoſe who wore bracelets on their 
left arms beſtowed on them by their generals, or em- 
perors. Though the term is more frequently applied to 


ſoft and effeminate ſoldiers, who wore bracelets on | 


their arms, not as the rewards of their proweſs, but 
marks of their foppery. Aquin. Lex. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in Antiquity, a feaſt held among the 
Romans; wherein they facrificed, armed at all points, 
and with the ſound of trumpets. 
Some defined armiluſirium to have been a ſeaſt, wherein 
a general review was made of all the forces in the 
Campus Martius.—But this does not come up to the 
1 for Varro does not derive the word from the 

atin arma and luſtrare, to make @ review ; but from the 

cuſtom of holding this feaſt in the place where the re- 
views were uſed to be made, or rather from their going 
round the place armed with bucklers. 
The ſacrifice was intended for the proſperity of the 
arms of the people of Rome ; and was celebrated on the 
fourteenth of the calends of November. | 

ARMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with wa/?-cloths, be- 
ing red cloths, hung about the outſides of the ſhip's 
upperworks, ſore aud aft : and before the cubbridge- 
heads. -:_-. 
There are ſome alſo kung round the tops, and called 
top-armings. See Toy. 

ARIMNIANISM, the doftrine of Arminius and of his 
followers. See ARMINIANS., 

ARMINTIANS, the followers of Arminius, a celebrated 
miniſter of Amſterdam, and afterwards profeſſor of 
theology in the univerſity of Leyden. Arminius, 


though educated at Geneva, and having imbibed the | - 


. doctrines concerning predeſtination and grace, maintain- 
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ed by Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, &c. began to expreſs 
his doubts concerning them in the year 1591 3 and upon 
farther enquiry, adopted ſentiments more nearly reſem. 
bling thoſe of the Lutherans than of the Gale ind. 
After his appointment to the theological chair, at Leyden 
he thought it his duty to avow — vindicate the princi. 
ples which he had embraced; and the freedom with 
which he publiſhed and defended them, expoſed him to 
the reſentment of thoſe who adhere to the theological 
ſyſtem of Geneva, which then prevailed in Holland : 
but his principal opponent was Gomer, his colleague. 
The controverſy which was thus begun, became more 
general after the death of Arminius, in the year 1609 
and threatened to involve the United Provinces in civil 
diſcord. 'The Arminian tenets gained ground under the 
mild and favourable treatment of the magiſtrates of 
Holland, and were adopted by ſeveral perſons of merit 
and diſtinction. The Calviniſis, or Gomarifts, as they 
were now called, appealed to a national ſynod ; accord. 
ingly the ſynod of Dort was convened by order of the 
States General, in 1618, and was compoſed of eccle- 
ſiaſtical deputies from the United Provinces, as well as 
from the reformed churches of England, Heſſe, Bre- 
men, Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The principal 
advocate in favour of the Arminians was Epiſcopius 
who at that time was proſeſſor of divinity at Leyden. 
It was firſt propoſed to diſcuſs the principal ſubjects in 
diſpute, and that the Arminians ſhould be allowed to 
ſtate and vindicate the grounds on which their opinions 
were ſounded: but ſome difference ariſing as to the pro- 
per mode of conducting the debate, the Arminians were 
excluded from the afſembly ; their caſe was tried in their 
abſence z and they were pronounced guilty of peſtilen- 
tial errors, and condemned as corruptets of the true re- 
ligion. In conſequence of this deciſion, they were treat- 
ed with great ſeverity ; they were deprived of all their 
poſts and employments; their miniſters were ſilenced 
and their congregations were ſuppreſſed. However, af- 
ter the death of prince Maurice, who had been a violent 
partizan in favour of the Gomariſts, in the year 1625, the 
Arminian exiles were reſtored to their former reputation 
and tranquillity z and under the toleration of the ſtate, 
they erected churches and founded a college at Am- 
ſterdam, appointing Epiſcopius to be the firſt theological 
profeſſor. The Arminian ſyſtem has very much prevailed 
in England ſince the time of archbiſhop Laud, and its 
votaries in other countries are very numerous. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Arminians may be com- 
prized in the following five articles; relating to predeſ- 
tination, univerſal redemption, the corruption of man, 
converſion, and perſeverance. With reſpect to the firſt 
they maintained, “ That God, from all eternity, deter- 
% mined to beſtow ſalvation on thoſe, who he foreſaw 
* would perſevere unto the end in their faith in Chriſt 
« Jeſus; and to inflict everlaſting puniſhments on thoſe 
„% who ſhould continue in their unbelief, and reſiſt, 
© unto the end, his divine ſuccours; fo that eleftion 
« was conditional, and reprobation in like manner the 
s reſult of foreſcen infidelity, and perſevering wicked- 
* . 
On the ſecond, the Armznians taught, © That Jeſus 
« Chriſt, by his fufferings and death, made an atone- 
* ment for the fins of all mankind in general, and of 
« every individual in particular; that, however, none 
© but thoſe who believe in him, can be partakers of 
their divine benefit.“ 
On the third article, they held.“ That true faith cannot 
«© proceed from the exerciſe of their natural faculties and 
powers, nor from the force and operation of free 
© will, fince man, in conſequence of his natural cor- 
“ ruption, is incapable either of thinking or doing any 
“ good thing; and that therefore it is neceſſary, in or- 
% der to his converſion and ſalvation, that he be rege- 
* nerated and renewed by the operation of the Holy 
* Ghoſt, which is the gift of God through Jeius 
10 Chriſt.“. 
Fourthly, “ That this divine grace, or energy of the 
« Holy Ghoſt, begins and perfetts cvery thing that 
* can be called good in man, and conſequently all 
* good works are to be attributed to God alone; that 
% nevertheleſs, this grace is offered to all, and does not 
& force men to act againſt their inclination, but may be 
“ reſiſted, and rendered ineffectual, by the perverſe 
« will of the impenitent ſinner”, Some modern Armi- 
nians interpret this and the laſt article with a greater 
latitude. 
Fifthly, © That God . to the truly faithſul, who 
« are regenerated by his grace, the means of preſerv- 
« ing themſelves in this ſtate ;” and though the firſt 
Arminians made ſome doubt with reſpect to the cloſing 
part of this article, their followers uniformly maintain, 
“ that the regenerate may loſe true juſtiſying faith, for- 
& feit their ſtate of grace, and die in their figs,” 

| The 
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The modern ſyſtem of Arminianiſm likewiſe, ſounded on 
a comprehenſive plan projected by Arminius himſelf, as 
appears from a paſſage in his laſt will, extends the limits 
of the Chriſtian church, and relaxes the bonds of fra- 
ternal communion in ſuch a manner, that Chriſtians of 
all ſets and denominations, whatever their ſentiments 
and opinions may be, papiſts excepted, may be formed 
into one religious body, and hve together in brotherly 
love and concord. But, in order to avoid the reproach 
of being altogether unconnected by any common prin- 
ciples, Foifcopivs drew up a confeſſion of faith, expreſſeq 
for the moſt part in words and phraſes of Holy Scripture, 
which the Arminians have generally adopted, though not 
enjoined upon them by any authoritative obligation. 
The Arminians are alſo called — from an 
humble petition intitled their Remonſ{rance, which, in 
the year 1610, they addreſſed to the Sates of Holland, 
Their principal writers are, Arminius, Epiſcopius, 
Vorſtius, Grotius, Curcellzus, Limborch, Le Clerc, and 
Wetſtein ; not to mention many others, of more modern 
date. Brandt's Hiſt. of the Reformation inthe Netherlands; 
and Moſheim's Ecclef. Hiſt. by Dr. Maclean, vol. v. 
ARMISTICE, AR ulis Tirion, from arma fare, or Ai 
tere, a ſhort truce, or a ceſſation of arms for a ſmall time. 
ARMOISIN, in Commerce, a ſilk ſtuff, or kind of taffery, 
of an indifferent goodneſs; made at Lyons, and at fe- 
veral places in Italy. There are half armo//ins, made at 
Avignon, which are of inferior quality, and leſs price 
than the others, Some pretend that the word armoiſin 
comes fiom the Italian arm-/ino; or that thoſe ilks were 
thus called, becauſe there were coats of arms delineated 
on the cloths in which they were wrapped. 
There is alſo a taffety of this name manuſaQuured in the 
Eaſt Indies; but of an inferiorquality to thoſe made in 
Europe. 
ARMONIAC See Sal AM woNIAC. 
ARMONICA, from apuzz, harmony, is a name which Dr. 
Franklin has given to a muſical inſtrument conſtructed 
with drinking-glaſſes. It is well known, that a drinking- 
glaſs yields a ſweet tone, by paſſing a wet finger round 
its brim. Mr. Puckeridge, of Ireland, was the firſt who 
thought of playing tuncs tormed of theſe tones. He col- 
jected a number of glaſſes of different ſizes, fixed them 
near each other on a table, and tuned them by putting 
into them water, more or lefs, as each note required. 
Mr. Delaval, F. RS. made an inſtrument in imitation of 
that which was contrived by Mr. Pucketidge; and from 
this inſtrument Dr. Franklin took the hint ot conttruct- 
ing his ar menica. : s 
The glaſſes for this muſical inſtrument, are blown as 
near as poſſible in the form of hemiſpheres, having each 
an open neck or ſocket in the middle. The thickneis of 
the glaſs near the brim is about one tenth of an inch, in- 
creating towards the neck, which in the largeſt glafles is 
about an inch deep, and an inch and a half wide within ; 
but theſe dimenſions leſſen, as the ſize of the gi-fſes di- 
miniſhes, only obſerving that the neck of the ſmalleſt 
ſhould not be ſhorter than half an inch. 'The diameter 
of the largelt glaſs is nine inches, and that of the ſmalteſt 
three inches: between theſe there are twenty-three dif 
ferent ſizes, differing from each other a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. For making a ſingle inſtrument, there 
ſhould be at leaſt fix glaſſes blown of each ſize, and out 
of theſe, thirty-ſeven glalſes (which are ſufficient tor 
three octaves with all the ſemitones) may be found, 
that will either yield the note required, or one a hitie 
ſharper, and fitting ſo weil into each other, as to taper 
regularly from the largeſt to the [malleſt. The glaſſes 
being choſen, and the note for which each glaſs is in- 
tended being marked upon it with a diamond, they are 
to be tuned by diminiſhing the thickneſs of thoſe that 
are too ſharp, which is done by griading them round 
from the neck towards the brim, comparing, by means 
of a well-tuned harpſichord, the tone drawn from the 
glaſs by your finger, with the note you want, as founded 
by the correſponding ſtring of the harpſichord. | he 
largeſt glaſs in the inſtrument is G, a little below the reach 
of a common voice, and the higheſt G, including three 
complete octaves: and they are diltinguithed by painting 
the apparent parts of the glaſſes within fide, every ſemi- 
tone white, and the other notes of the octave with the 
ſeven priſmatic colours; fo that glaſſes of the ſame colour 
(the white excepted) are always octaves to each other. 
When the gallen are tuned, they are to be fixed on a 
round ſpindle of hard iron, an inch in diameter at the 
thickeſt end, and tapering to a quarter of an inch at the 
ſmalleſt. For this purpoſe, the neck of each glaſs is 
fitted with a cork, projecting a little without the neck 
theſe corks are pertorated with holes of different diame- 
ters, according to the dimenſion of the ſpindle in that 
part of it where they are to be fixed. The glaſſes are all 


placed within one another; the largett on the biggeſt 


end of the ſpindle, with the neck outwards ; the next in 
Vol. I. No 25. 
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ſize is put into the other, leaving about an inch of its 
brim above the brim of the firſt; and the others are put 
on in the fame order. From theſe expoſed parts of each 
glaſs, the tone is drawn, by laying a finger upon one of 
them, as the ſpindle and glaſſes turn round The ſpin- 
dle thus prepared, is fixed horizontally in the middle of 
a box, and made to turn on braſs gudgeons at each end. 
A ſquare ſhank comes from its thickelt end through the 
a box, on which ſhank a wheel is fixed by a ſcrew : this 
will ſerve, like a fly, to make the motion equable, 
when the ſpindle is turned by the ſoot like a ſpinning- 
wheel. The wheel is eighteen inches in diameter, and 
conceals near its circumference about twenty-five pounds 
of lead, and may be made of mahogony. An ivory pin 
is fixed in the face of the wheel, about four inches 
from che axisz over which is put the loop of the ſtring, 
that comes up from the moveable ſtep to give it motion. 
The box is 2 three feet long, eleven inches wide at 
the biggeſt end, and five inches at the ſmalleſt end: it 
is made with a lid, which opens at the middle of its 
height, and turns up by back-hinges. The inſtrument, 
thus completed, ſtands on a neat ſrame with four legs. 
This inſtrument is played upon by ſitting before it, as 
before the keys of a harpſichord, turning the ſpindle 
with the foot, and wetting the glaſſes now and then 
with a ſpunge and clean water. 'The fingers ſhould be 
firſt ſoaked in water; and rubbed occaſionally with fine 
chalk, to make them catch the glaſs, and bring out the 
tone more readily. Different parts may be played toge- 
ther, by uſing both hands; and the tones are beſt drawn 
out when the glaſſes turn /rom the ends of the fingers, 
not when they turn 79 them, 

The advantages of this inſtrument, ſays Dr. Franklin, 
are, that its tones are incomparably ſweet beyond thoſe 
of any other; that they may be ſwelled and ſoftened at 
pleaſure by ſtronger or weaker preſſures of the finger; 
and continued to any length: and when it is once well 
tuned, it never again wants tuning. Franklin's Letters, 


&c. on Philoſophical Subjects, p. 428. See Mujical 
GLASSES, 


ARMOR, or Ax Mob, a defenſive habit, wherewith to 


cover and ſecure the body from the attack of an enemy. 
In ancient ſtatutes this is frequently called Harwtss, 
Paits of amor are, the buckler, cuiraſs, helmet, coat of 
mail, gantlet, &c. 

A complete armer anciently confiſted of a caſque or 
helm, a gorget, cuiraſs, gantlets, taſſes, braflets, cuiſhes, 
and covers for the legs, to which the ſpurs were faſten- 
ed. — This they called armor cap-a-piez and was the wear 
of the cavaliers, and men at arms. 

The infantry had only part of it; viz. a pot or head- 
piece, a cuiraſs, and taſſes; but all light. —Laſlly, the 
horſes themſelves had their armor, wherewith to cor == 
the head and neck. 

Of all this furniture of war, ſcarce any thing is now 
retained, except the cuiraſs; the gorget or neck-piece, 
worn by officere, being at preſem only a badge of ho- 
nour, and of no defence.. 

The gallantry ot going to the battle naked, without any 
defenſive armour, prevailed ſo far, that the French, during 
the reign of Lous XIV. were obliged to be continually 
iſſuing ordonnances to reſtrain it; in conſequence of 
which, the general officers, and thoſe of the cavalry, 
were obliged to refume the cuiraſs, which yet has been 
but ill obſerved. 


ARMoR, Coat, is the eſcutcheon of any perſon, or family, 


with its ſeveral charges, and other furniture; as man- 
tling, creſt, ſupporters, motto, &c. 

Thus we fay, a gentleman of coat-ar mor; meaning one 
who bears arms, 


ARMORACIA, in Botany, a name given by the ancients 


to a kind of RaDisn. Pliny mentions it, but his ac- 
count is very unſatis/aCtory, 


ARMORIAL, ſomething that relates to arms, or heraldry. 


In this ſenſe we ſay an armorial figure, armorial bearing, 
armorial enlign, the armorial lily of France, armorial lion 
or leopard ot England, &c. 


ARMORIAL is alſo a title given to ſeveral books, which 


contain the arms of a number of perſons of quality. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with the French armerial, the 
Spaniſh armorial, &c. 


ARMORIC, or AREmoric, ſomething that belongs to 


the province of Bretagne, or Britany, in France. 

The name America was anciently given to all the 
northern and weſtern coaſt of Gaul, from the Pyreneans 
to the Rhine; under which name it was even known in 
Celar's time. Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. lib. vii. cap. 14. 


ARMORIC, abſolutely uſed, denotes the language in WY 


among the inhabitants of Britany. 

The French uſually call this anguage Bas-breton ; com- 

pounded, ſays M. Menege, of ar, upon, and mer, fea, 

he Armeric is 2 dialect of the Welch, and filter of the 

Cornith language. | 
= 1 85 4 E The 


The inhabitants of Britany, of Cornwall, and of Wales, 
formerly underſtood each other's ſpeech ; though conſi- 
derable diverſities have crept in between theſe languages, 
ſince their ſeparation from each other. 

The inhabitants of Britany, Mr. Lluyd obſerves, by 
their intercourſe with the French, have much altered 
their ancient orthography ; beſides that there are ſeveral 
words in the Armoric which have no affinity with the 
Welch: and that boththe Armoric and Corniſh retain ſeveral 
ancient words and phraſes which are loſt in the Welch. 
Julian Manoir, a Jeſuit, has publiſhed an Armeric gram- 
mar and vocabulary, in French, which has been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Mr. Williams, and publiſhed with 
notes by Mr. Lluyd. In Archzol. tit. 3. & 4. p. 180, 
&c. Before him, Yvon Quillivere had publiſhed an 
Armoric vocabulary at Paris, 1521. 

Toland has given a catalogue of ſeveral Armoric words, 
which prove to be Iriſh ; alſoa vocabulary Armoric and Iriſh. 
ARMOURER, a maker of arms, or armour. 

The Roman armourers were diſpoſed in certain places in 
the empire, it being forbid either to ſell, to buy, or make 
arrns elſewhere. They were exempt from all offices, 
and taxes, and received a falary from the public. 

When once they had taken the employment on them- 
ſelves, neither they, nor their childten, were allowed to 
quit it. To prevent this, they had a kind of note, or 
ſtigma, impreſſed on the arm, whereby they might be 
known. If any of them fled, or ſecreted their ware, 
the reſt were obliged to anſwer for him; on account of 
which, the effects of ſuch as died without a legal heir 
went to the college. 

There were fifteen armamentaries, or repoſitories of arms 


in the Eaſtern .empire,. placed near the frontiers, and 
nineteen in the Weftern. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 


that the arms be in a condition fit for ſervice. 
ARMORY, or AKMOURY, a ſtore-houſe of arms or a 


place where military habiliments are kept, to be ready for 
uſe, 


nals, citadels, caſtles, &c, 
ARMORY, is alſo uſed for a branch of yErar.ory : being 
the knowledge of coat-armors, as to their blazons, and 
various intendments. 
ARM pit. See AXILLA, 
ARMS, ARMA, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of 
weapons, whether for defence, or offence. 
Nicod derives the word from the Latin phraſe, quad 
operiant armes, becauſe. they cover the ſhoulders or ſides ; 
but Varro derives arma, ab arcende, e quod arceant h:ſtes, 
It is ſuppoſed, that the firſt artificial arms were of wood, 
and were only employed againſt beaſts ; and that Belus, 
the ſon of Nimrod, was the firſt that waged war; 
whence, according to ſome, came the appellation bel- 
lum. —Diodorus Siculus takes Belus to be the ſame with 
Mars, who firſt trained ſoldiers up to battle. 
Arms of flone, and even of brafs, appear to have been 
uſed before they came to iron and ſteel—Joſephus aſ- 
ſures us, that the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe of 
iron arms in Egypt, arming the troops of Pharaoh with a 
caſque and buckler. 
What contributed moſt to render the Romans maſters 
of the world, was, that having ſucceſſively warred 
againſt all nations, they conſtantly renounced their own 
methods, arms, &c._ whenever they met with better.— 
Thus Romulus, during his war with the Sabines, a bold 
and warlike nation, adopted their broad buckler, in lieu 
of the ſmall Argian buckler, which he had uſed till that 
time. Monteſq. Conſid. fur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des 
Rom. chap. i. p. 2, ſeq. ; 
The principal arms of the ancient Britons were hatches, 
. ſcythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers: the Saxons, &c. 
brought in the halberd, bow, arrqws, arbalets, &c «+ 
By the ancient laws of England, every man-was obliged | 
to bear arms, except the 22 and clergy. 
Henry VIII. it was expreſly enjoined on all perſons to 
be regularly inſtructed, even from their tender years, in 
the exerciſe of the arms then in uſe; viz. the long bow 
and arrows; and to be provided with a certain number 
of them. 33 H. 8. 
ARus, ARMA, in Law, are extended to any thing which 
a man takes in his band in his wrath, to caſt at, or ſtrike 
another. So Crompton.—Armorum appellatio non ubique 
ſcuta, & gladios, & galeas ſigni ficat, ſed & fuftes & lapides. 
See Vi &armis. 
By the common law, it is an offence for perſons to go 
or ride armed with dangerous weapons : but gentlemen 
may wear common armour, according to their quality, 
&c. 3d Inſt. The king may prohibit the force of arms, 
and puniſh offenders according to law; and herein every 
ſubject is bound to be aiding. Stat. 7 Edw. I. None ſhall 
come with force and arms before the king's juſtices, nor 
ride armed in affray of the peace, on pain to forfeit their 


armour, and to ſuffer impriſonment, &c. 2 Ed. III. c. 3. 


ARMOURER of a /hip, a perſon whole office is to take. care | juſt, and tournament; which were commonly unthod 


There are armories in the Tower, and in all arſe- | 


Under} 


The importation of arms and ammunition is prohibited, 
by 1 Jac. II. c. 8. and by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. c. 2. 
roteſtant ſubjects may have arms, for their defence. 80 
likewiſe, arms, &c. ſhipped after prohibition, are for- 
feited, by 29 Geo. I. c. 16. ſec. 2. 
Arms of offence in uſe among us at preſent, are, the ſword, 
piſtol, muſquet, bayonet, pike, &c. 
The arms of the Highlanders are, the broad ſword, tar. 
et, poniard, and whinyar or dirk, &c. 
here are ſeveral acts of parliament for diſarming the 
Highlanders ; ſee 1 Geo. l. c. $4. 11 Geo, I. c. 26. 
19 Geo. II. c. 39. 21 Geo, Il. c. 34. 
22. and 29. 

ARMS of defence. See ARMOR. 

Vire-Ak us are thoſe charged with powder and ball ; ſuch 
are cannon, mortars, and other ordnance; muſquets, cara- 
bines, piſtols, and even bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, &c. 
For the rebound or relilition of fire-arms, ſee RerounD. 
In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, 
we have an account of ſome experiments made with 
fire-arms differently loaded, by M. Callinii Among 
other things he oblerves, that by loading the piece with 
a ball which is ſomewhat leſs than the calibre; and 
only laying a little gunpowder below the ball, and a 
good deal above it, it will yield a vehement noiſe, but 

ave no ſenſible effect or impulſe on the ball. 
This he takes to have been all the ſecret of thoſe people 
who pretended to ſell the art of rendering cne's ſelſ in- 
vulnerable, or ſhot-proof. 


Akus, Paſs of, was a kind of combat in uſe among the 
ancient cavaliers, See PAss. 

ARMs, ſtand of. — A fland of arms ſignifies a muſquet, a 
bayonet, a ſword, belt, and cartridge-box. 

ARMS V parade, or courteſy, were thoſe uſed in the ancient 


26 Geo, II. c. 


lances, ſwords without edge or point, wooden ſwords, 
and even canes. 

Arms denote the natural weapons, or parts of defence, of 
beaſts: asclaws, teeth, tuſks of elephants, beaksot birds, &c. 

Ak us are alſo uſed hgurateiy for the profeſſion of a ſol- 
dicr.—Thus we fay, he was bred to arms.—See FRA- 
TERNITY, LAW, PLACE, SUSPENSION of arms. 

ArMs, or /ARMORIES, are alfo uſed, in Heraldry, ſor 
marks of dignity, and honour, regularly compoſed of 
certain figures and colours, given or authorized by ſo— 
vereigns, and borne in banners, ſhields, coats, &c. for 
the diſtinctions of perſons, families, and ſtates; and 
paſſing by deſcent to poſterity. 
They are called arms, in regard they are borne principally 
on the buckler, cuiraſs, banners, and o lier appar atus of 
war.—They are alſo called coats of arms, COAT-arn:r, 
&c. becauſe anciently embroidered on ſur-coats, &c. 
Some will have the name to have been firſt occaſioned 
by the ancient knights, who in their juſts and tournaments 
bore certain marks (which were frequently their miſ- 
treſs's favours) in their armour, i. e. their helms or 
ſhield, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
"There has been a great diſpute, among the learned, 
about the origin of arms. —Favyn will have them to have 
been froin the beginning of the world; Segoin, from 
the time of Noah; others from that of Ofiris, which is 
ſupported by ſome paſſages in Diodorus Siculus. Some 
again, from the example of the Patriarch Jacob, who, 
when he bleſſed his ſons, gave them marks of diſtinction, 
which the twelve tribes bore on their enſigus; others, 
from the times of the Hebrews, becauſe arms were given 


x to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve tribes, David, &c. 


Others will have them to have taken their riſe in the he- 
roical age, and under the empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, 
and Perſians; building upon the accounts of Philoſtratus, 
Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius. 
Some pretend that the uſe of arms, and the rules of 
BL Azox, were regulated by Alexander. — Others will 
have them to have had their original under the empire of 
Auguſtus; others, during the inundations of the Goths; 
and others, under the empire of Charlemagne. 
Chorier obſerves, that, among the ancient Gauls, each 
man bore a mark on his buckler, by the ſight whereof 
he might be known to his fellows; and hence he refers 
the original of the arms of noble families. Camden has 
obſerved ſomething like this of the ancient Pits, and 
Britons, who, going naked to the wars, painted their 
bodies with BLAZONS, and figures of divers colours, 
which he ſuppoſed to have been different in different 
families, as they fought divided by kindreds. Yet 
Spelman ſays, that the Saxons, Nanes, and Normans, 
firſt brought arms from the North into England ; and 
rhence into France. 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that, from time imme- 
morial, there have been ſymbolical marks in uſe among 
men, to diſtinguiſh them in armies, and to ſerve as 0r- 


naments for ſhieids and enſigns; but theſe marks were 
uſed arbitrarily as devices, emblems, hieroglyphics, &. 


— 


aud 
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and were not regular armories, like ours, which are he- 
reditary marks of the nobility of a houſe, regulated 
according to the rules of HERALDRY, and authorized by 


riNCes. 
Beſore Marius, even the eagle waz not the conſtant 
enſign of the Roman armory; but they bore in their 
ſtandards a wolf, leopard, or eagle, indifferently, according 
to the fancy of the generals. 


The ſame diverſity has been obſerved with regard to the | 


French and Engliſh; on which account, authors are 
divided when they ſpeak of the ancient arms of thoſe 
countries.—In effect, it appears, from all the beſt au- 
thors, that the armories of houſes, as well as the double 
names of families, were not known before the year 
1000. And ſeveral have endeavoured to prove, that the 
uſe of arms did not begin till the time of the firſt croiſades 
of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt. 

The truth is, it appears to have been the ancient tourna- 
ments that occaſioned the fixing of armories, 

Henry the Fowler, who regulated the tournaments in 
Germany was the firſt who introduced theſe marks of 
honour, which appear to be of an older ſtanding in Ger- 
many than any other part of Europe.—lIt was then that 
coaTs of arms were firlt inſtituted ; which were a kind 
of livery compoſed of ſeveral bars, fillets, and colours; 
whence came the fe/s, bend, pale, chevron, and lozenge ; 
which were ſome of the firſt elements of ARMORIEs, 
See BEnD, Cross, FEss, &c.— Thoſe who had never 
been concerned in any tournament, had no arms, though 
they were gentlemen. 

Such of the nobility and gentry as croſſed the fea, in the 
expeditions to the Holy Land, alſo aſſumed theſe tokens 
of honour to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 

Before theſe times, we find nothing upon ancient tombs 
but croſſes, with Gothic inſcriptions, and repreſentations 
of the perſons deceaſed. The tomb of pope Clement 
IV. who died in 1268, is the firſt whereon we find any 
arms; nor do they appear on any coins ſtruck before 
the year 1336. We meet with figures, it is true, much 
more ancient, both in ſtandards, and on medals ; but 
neither cities nor princes ever had arms in form: nor 
does any author make mention of 4/azoning before that 
time. . 

Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing 
arms; but king Charles V. having ennobled the Pariſians, 
by his charter in 1371, he permitted them to bear arms: 
from whoſe example the more eminent citizens of other 
places did the like. 

Camden refers the original of hereditary arms in Eng- 
land, to the time of the firſt Norman kings. He ſays, 
their uſe was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of king Henry 
III. and inſtances in ſeveral of the molt confidecable fa- 
milies in England, wherein, till that time, the ſon al- 
ways bore diiferent arms from the father. - About the 
ſame time it became the cuſtom here in England, for 
private gentlemen to bear arms; borrowing them from 
the lords of whom they held in fee, or to whom they 
were the moſt devoted. See BEARINGS. 

AR Ms, at preſent, follow the nature of titles, which be- 
ing made hereditary, theſe are alſo become ſo, being the 
ſeveral marks for diitinguiſhing of families and kindreds, 
as names are of perſons and individuals. 

Arms make the object of the art of HERALD&rY. 

Au us are variouſly diſtinguiſhed by the Heralds. 

ARMS of alliance, are thoſe which tamilies, or private per- 
ſons, join to their own, to denote the alltances which 
they have contracted by marriage. | 

Ak us aſſumptive, are ſuch as a man has a right to aſſume of 

himſelf, in virtue of ſome gallant action. 
As, if a man who is no gentlemen of blood, nor has 
coat armour, takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, pri- 
ſoner in any lawful war, he becomes entitled to bear 
the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, and enjoy it to him and his 
heirs.—The foundation hereof is that principle in Mili- 
zary law, that the dominion of things taken in lawful 
war, paſſes to the conqueror, 

AR us, canting, are thoſe wherein the figures bear an allu- 
lion to the name of the family. - Such are thoſe of the 
family of La 'Vour in Auvergne, who bear a tower; that 


of the family ot Prado in Spain, whoſe field is a 
meadow . 


Moſt alt ors hold theſe the moſt noble and regular, as | 


is ſhewn by an infinity of inſtances produced by father 
Varenne and Menetrier.— They are much debaſed, when 
they come to partake of the KE Bus. 

Ars, charged, are ſuch as retain their ancient integrity 
and value, with the addition of ſome new honourable 
CHARGE Or BEARING, in conſideration of ſome noble 
action. ü 

ARMs of community, are thoſe of biſhopricks, cities, univer- 
ſities, and other bodies corporate. > 


Aus of conceſſion, or augmentation of honour, are either 


ARM 


entire arms, or elſe one or more figures given by princes 

as a reward for ſome extraordinary ſervice. 

Arms of Dominion, are thoſe which emperors, kings, and 
ſovereign ſtates bear ; being annexed to the territories 
which they poſſeſs. Thus the three lions are the arms 
of England; the feurs de ys thoſe of France, &c. 

ARMS of family, or paternal arms, are ſuch as belong to a 
particular family, and which no other perſon has a right 
to aſſume. | 

Ak Mus, full, or entire, are ſuch as retain their primitive 
purity, integrity, or value, without any alterations, di- 
minutions, abatements, or the like. 

It is a rule, that the ſimpler and leſs diverſified the arms, 
the more noble and ancient they are. Fot this reaſon, 
Garcias Ximenes, firſt king of Navarre, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, for ſeveral ages, bore only GULEs, without any 
figure at all, 

The arms of princes of the blood, of all younger ſons, 
and junior families, are not pure and full; but diſtin- 
quiſhed and diminiſhed by proper differences &c. See 
DieFERENCE, &c. 

ARMS of patronage, are thoſe which governors of provinces, 
lords of manors, &c. add to their family arms in token 
of their peculiar ſuperiority and juriſdiction, See alſo 
PATRONAGE. 

ARMS of pretenſion, are thoſe of ſuch kingdoms or territories 
to which a prince or lord has ſonic claim, and which he 
adds to his own, though the kingdoms or territories be 
poſſeſſed by a foreign prince, or other lord, Thus the 
kings of England have quartered the arms of France 
with their own, ever fince the claim of Edward III. to 
that kingdom, in 1330. 

Ax us of ſucceſſion, are aſſumed by thoſe who inherit eſtates, 
manors, &c. by will, intail, or donation, and which 
they either impale or quarter with their own arms, 

Ax us are alſo ſaid to be parted, couped, quartered, &c, See 
PARTI, &c. 

Arms are ſaid to be falſe and irregular, when there is 
ſomething in them contrary to the eitabliſhed rules of 
HERALDRY.—As, when metal is put on metal, or co- 
lour on colour, &. 

The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the cognizance 
of offences committed therein, belong, among us, to 
the earl-marſhal, and coliege of arms. See CIVLLEGE 
of arms. | 

Ak us, in Falconry, denote the legs of a hawk, from the 
thigh to the foot. Sce HawKinG, 

Ak Mus, king at. See KING at arms. 

ARMS, herald at. See HERALD. 

ARMS, pourſuivant at, See POURSUIVANT. 

ARMY, a large body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of horſe and 
foot, under the command of a general, with ſeveral ranks 
of ſubordinate officers under him. 2 
An army conſiſts of ſquadrons and battalions, and is uſu- 
ally divided into three corps; which ate ranged in three 
lines. The firſt line is called the van-guard; the ſecond, 
the main body; and the third, the rear-guard, or body of 
reſerve.— The middle of each line is poſſeſſed by foot; 
the cavalry forms the wings on the right and left; and 
ſometimes they alſo place ſquadrons of horſe in the in- 
tervals between the battalions. 

When the army is ranged in order of battle, there are 
five feet diſtance between the horſes, and three between 
the foot. But in the ſhock the file contracts, and its front 
leſſens almoſt to one half. 

In each line the battalians are diſtant from each other 
about 180 feet, a diſtance about equal to the extent of 
their front ; and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which 
are about 300 feet diſtant, the extent of their own front. 
Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons and battalions 
of the ſecond line, to range themſelves againſt the in- 
tervals of the firſt line; and thoſe of the third line, 
againſt the intervals of the ſecond; that both the one 
and the other may march more readily through thete 
ſpaces to the enemy. 

There are uſually 300 feet left between the fiſt line and 
the ſecond, and 600 between the ſecond line and the 
third; that there may be room to rally when the ſqua- 
drons ang battalions are broke. Sauv. Nouv, Ecol. Milit. 
. 260. 

8 experience has ſhewn, that in Europe, a prince, 
with a million of ſubjeQs cannot keep an army of above 
ten thouſand men, without ruining himſell. It was 
otherwiſe in the ancient republics: the proporiion of 
ſoldiers to the reſt of the people, which is now as about 
one to an hundred, might then be as about oae to eight. 
The reaſon ſeems owing to that equal partition of lands, 
which the ancient founders of commonwealths made 
among their ſubjects ; ſo that every man had a conſider- 
able property to defend, and had means to defend it 
with. Whereas, among us, the lands and riches of 
a nation being ſhared among a ſew, the reſt have no way 


of lubſiſling, but by trades, arts, and the like: and 
have neither any free property to defend, nor means to 
enable them to go to war in defence of it, without ſtarv- 
ing their families. A large part of our people are either 
artiſans or ſervants, and ſo only miniſter to the luxury 
and effeminancy of the great. While the equality of 
lands ſubſiſted, Rome, though only a little ſtate, being 
refuſed the ſuccours which the Latins were obliged to 
furniſh after the taking of the city in the conſulate of 
Camillus, preſently raiſed ten legions within their own 
walls: which was more, Livy affures us, than they were 
able to do in his time, though maſters of the greateſt 
part of the world. A full proof, adds the hiſtorian, 
that we are not grown ſtronger; and that what ſwells 
our city is only luxury, and the means and effects of it. 
Vide Liv. Dec. 1: lib. vii. and Confid. ſur des Cauſ. de la 
Grand. des Rom. chap. in. p. 24. 
Our armies anciently were a ſort of militia, compoſed 
chiefly of the vaſials and tenants of the lords. 
When each company had ſerved the number of days or 
months enjoined by their tenure, or the cuſtoms of the 
fees they held, they returned home. See TENURE, 
FEE, &c, 
The armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of 
troops, furniſhed by the ſeveral circles. See EMPIRE, 
and CIRCLE. 
The grots of the French armies, under the Merovingian 
race, conſiſted of infantry. Under Pepin and Charle- 
magne, the armies conſiſted almoſt equally of cavalry 
and foot : but ſince the declenſion of the Charlovingian 
line, the fees being become hereditary, the national 
armies, ſays Le Gendre, are chiefly cavalry. 
The armies of the Grand Signior conſiſt chieſly of Jaxi- 
ZARIES, SFAHIS, and TIMARIOTS. . 

ARMY, naval, is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and 
manned with ſailors and marines, under the command of 
an admiral, with other inferior officers under him, 

AR MY of ob/ruation, is employed by befiegers, to prevent 
relief being brought into a place, or the ſiege being raiſed 
by the enemy. 

ArMy, royal, is an army marching with heavy cannon; 
capable of beſieging a ſtrong, well fortified city. 

For the diſeaſes incident to armi-s, fee DisEaSE, Ca Mur, 
GaRrR1isON, HOSPITAL, SOLDIER, &c. 

ARNABOS, in the Materia Medica. a name of an aroma- 

tic drug, deſcribed by Paulus A:gineta, and other of 
the Greek phyſicians, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the zarnab of Avicenna, that is, with the CARPESI1A of 
the more ancient Greek writers. 
This was a drug much ufed as an aromatic and cordial, 
and allowed in many caſes to be a good ſubſtitute for 
CINNAMON. It was the young ſhoots of the cuBEs- 
tree, or ſomething of that kind, 


ARNALDIA, in Phy/c, a flow malignant kind of diſeaſe, | 


frequent formerly in England; the molt diſtinguiſhing 
ſymptom whereof was a falling of the hair. 

Authors are much at a loſs for the nature and kind of 
this diſeaſe, which appears to have been peculiar to our 
country. From the deſcription given of it in an ancient 
chronicle, Mollerus concludes it to have been a ſpecies 
of the venereal diſeaſe, as that diſtemper appeared in 
thoſe days in this country. 

ARNICA, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/ra polygamia ſu- 
perflua claſs. Its characters are, that it hath a compound 
flower; the borders or rays being compoſed of many 
female florets, which ſpread open; the diſk or middle 
bath many hermaphrodite flowers, which are tubulous, 
and have each five ſhort famina. In the hermaphrodite 
flowers, the germen is ſituated below the flower, which 
afterwards become a fingle oblong ſeed, crowned with 
long ſlender down. There are two ſpecies ; which grow 
on the Alps, and in the northern parts of Europe. 
There is another arnica, which Neumann calls ſchwee- 
denſis, that is, a ſpecies of the aſter. P. 361. 

Dr. Bruckner recommends the decoction of arnica vera, 
or PLAVIENSIS, in feveriſh diſorders, accompanied with 
hemorrhages, effloreſcentiæ, &c. 

Neumann fays, the flowers and leaves are emetic, or 
purgative; and it is ſaid, he adds, that an infuſion of 
them is remarkably ſerviceable for reſolving coagulated 
blood from falls, &c. and in obſtructions of different 
kinds. He gives alſo the chemical hiſtory of this ſpecies 
of DORONICUM. P. 356. 

ARNO Dl, in Antiquity, the ſame with RHaPsoDI. 

The word is compounded of , a lamb, which was 
their uſual reward; and n, ſong, or ſinging. 

ARNOLDISTS, ARNALD1sTs, in the twelfth century; 
ſo called from their chief, Arnold of Brefle, who was 
a great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the 
clergy z and who is alſo charged with preaching againſt 
baptiſm and the euchariſt. 

After raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he 
was burnt at this latter place in 1155, and his aſhes caſt 
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into the Tiber.—His diſciples were alſo called Pallicax, 


or Poplicant. 


ARNOTTA, in Betany, a name given by the peaſants of 


Burgundy, and many other places, to certain roots 
which they frequently turn up, from five or fix inches 
depth, in plowing the ground. They carefully colle& 
theſe, and eat them, after roaſting in the aſhes, or 
otherwiſe; by which fort of cooking they acquire the 
taſte of a cheſnut, and are found to be a very wholeſome 
and nouriſhing food. They are blackiſh on the outfde 
and white within, and are of the ſize of a ſmall walnut. 


They are common in the north of Scotland, and called 
arnote, 


ARNULPHIN, Arnulphinus a coin of the value of a ducat 


and a half, current in ſome parts of France in the 1 5th 
century. Du-Cange. 


AROBE, by ſome ſpelt and pronounced uryobe; in 8 aniſh, 


arroba; in the language of Peru, arrou : a weight uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, Goa, Brazil, and throughout all 
Spaniſh America. All theſe arobes are ſcarcely like 
each other but in name, being very different in weight 
and in their proportion to the weights of other countries, 
The arobe of Madrid, and almoſt all over Spain, weighs 
twenty-five Spaniſh pounds, 


AROLEC, the name of a weight, in uſe in ſome parts of 


America, and in quantity equal to twenty-five pounds of 
our weight. 


AROMA is, by ſome authors, particularly applied to de- 


note MVRRH. 


AROMA Germanicum, a denomination given by Platerus to 


ELECAMPANE. 

Some writers give the title aroma Germanicum to ju xt- 
PER- berries, on account of the great eſteem they are in 
among that people, for their ſpicy, warm qualities; in 


which reſpect they are by many preferred to ginger 
itſelf, 


ARomMa philoſpphorum, is uſed by ſome for sAFERON. 


Others give the appellation of aroma 


phileſopharum to 
Paracelſus's AROPH. 


AROMATIC, ARroMaTICUs, is underſtood of a drug, 


plant, or the like, which yields a briſk fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm ſpicy taſte. 

The word is formed of apwpa, which is compounded of 
ai, very, and od,un or eoun, /mell. 


AROMATICS, or AROMATIC med:cines, are Either /imple or 


compound. — Lo this claſs belong molt cardiac, cephalic, 
and carminative remedies, with many ſtomachic ones. 
Of this kind are frankincenſe, ftor-*, benjoin, cinna- 
mon, mace, cloves, nutmeg, pepper, &c.— Such alſo are 
lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, roſemary, &c. 

The peculiar qualities of aromatics reſide in their eſſential 
oils, and reſinous parts. The more eſſential oil any ve- 
getable affords, the weaker the oil is, and vice verſd. 
The taſte and pungency of ſome of them reſide in the 
oil, and of others of them in a fixt gummy reſinous 
matter. | 

Powders which have aromatic, or other acrid particles in 
them, not only abſorb liquors, but give more or leſs 
ſtimulus; and as the effect of all irritation is ſome de- 
gree of inflammation, which in ſores is principally te- 
moved by a ſubſequent increaſed ſuppuration, theſe 
powders may aſſiſt to ſeparate corrupted from ſound 
parts. Such of them as have balſamic particles in their 
compoſition, encourage the ſuppuration moſt. 

Several of them reſiſt the putrefaCtion of animal ſub- 
ſtances, and thereof may preſerve a carious bone, or 
the matter coming from it, from ſuch a high degree of 
putrefaCtion as they might otherwiſę attain, 

Beſide theſe effects on the ſore, regard muſt always be 
had to their operation, if any of their particles are ab- 
forbed by the blood-veſlels, for ſome of them produce 
a fever in a greater or leſs degree, others become purga- 
tives. &c. Med. Efl. Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. 

Aromatics ate of particular ſervice in cold cachectic ha- 
bits, where the load of humours has been forced away 
by ſtrong detergents and catharticsz; as they tend to 
ſtrengthen the fibres, and prevent a rclapſe.—Hence 
alſo they become of neceſſary uſe aſter purging, and 
22 off the waters of a dropſy, or in the interval:, 
to fortify the ſprings, and prevent a Gilling again. 


AROMATICUM ro/atum, is a compound oflicinal powder, 


made of red roſes, liquorice, aloes-wood, yellow fan- 
ders, cinnamon, cloves, mace, gum tragacanth, nut- 
megs, cardamoms galangals, ſpikenard, ambergriſe, 
and muſk, all mixed together. It is chiefly preſcribed 
in cordial and cephalic boluſes and eleCtaries, to ſtrength- 
en the ſtomach and head, whuch all aromatics have a 
tendency to do, ; 


AROMATICUM @inum. See VINUM. 
AROMATICUS calamus. 


AROMATITIS, in Ancient Phyſiolagy, a kind of bitumi- 


See CALAMUS. 


nous ſtone, by ſome repreſented as a gem, both in ſmell 
and colour reſembling myrrh, 
It 
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It is ſaid to have been found in Arabia and Egypt, and 
to hive been in great uſe among ladies, as a perfume, 
ARONDE, in F. tification. Sce DovETarL, and QUeve 

4 Aronae. 

ARO ORCHIS, in Bztany. See GALANGAL. 

AROPH, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to denote a medi- 

cine endued with a power of breaking or diſſolving the 
{tone in the human body, 
In which ſenſe, areph amounts to the ſame with /ithontriptic. 
Van Helmont aſſures us, that he was poſſeſſed of the aroph z 
and from his account, it ſeems to have been a preparation 
of ſaffron and rye-bread, digeſted with ſpirit of wine, in 
a horſe-dung heat, and at length diſtilled. Vide Cnoeffel. 
in Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. An. 4. Obſ. 109. 

AroPH Paracel/i, is alſo a name given to a kind of chemical 
flowers, elegantly prepared by ſublimation, from equal 
quantities of lapis hamatitis, and ſal ammoniac; ſaid to be 
of great efficacy in quartan agues, the plica Polonica, and 
hypochondriac diſeaſes, 

This is alſo called aroma philoſophorum. 

AROPH is alſo ufed to denote MAKDRAGORA., 

ARORNOS, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the JUNIPER, 

AROURA, a Grecian meaſure, of fifty feet. 

AROURA was more frequently uſed for a ſquare meaſure, 
the half of the plethron. 

The Egyptian arovra was the ſquare of a hundred cubits. 
Arbuth. Tab. 9. 

ARPAGIUS, or rather HaryAGtvs, in ſome ancient in- 
ſcriptions, ſignißes a perſon who died in the cradle, at 
lealt in early youth. 

The word is formed from Arab, rapio, I ſnatch, 
The Romans made no funerals for their arpagize.— They 
neicher burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, 
or epitaphs for them, which occaſioned Juvenal to lay, 
———Terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne ropt. 
In aſter-times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had 


lived to the age of forty days, aud had cut any teeth , 
though theſe they alſo called apraxra, or aprayuty:i, 
q. d. rapti, raviſbed. The uſage ſeems to have been 
borrowed from the Greeks; among whom, Euſtathius 
aſſures vs, it was the cuſtom never to bury their chil. 
dren either by night or full day, but at the firſt appear- 
ance of the morning ; and that they did not call their 
departure by the name of death, but by a ſofter appella- 


tion, #,4::a; aprayn ; importing, that they were caviſhed 
by Aurora, or taken away to her embraccs. 

ARPENT. See ACRE. 

ARQUA'TA, in Orn:thalogy, the name of a bird, called alſo 
by ſome XUMenIus, and commonly known in England 
by the name of the CURLEW, 

The male in this ſpecies is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
female, and is called the jack-curlew. 
It is well known to be a very delicately taſted bird, Ray. 

ARqQUATA minor, in Ormthology, the name uſed by authors 
for the bird called by our ſportſmen the W1MBREL. 

ARQUEBUSADE, in Medicine, is a name given to a 
kind of water originally of French invention, recom- 
mended as uſeful in caſes of gun-ſhot wounds, from 
whence it derives its name. The compoſitian of it is not 
generally known, but it is ſaid to be made from mint, 
ſage, mugwort, &c. and lime-water diſtilled in wine. 

It is alſo called aqua vulneraria, aqua ſclepetar ia, and aqua 
catadultarum. 

ARQUEBUSS, a large hand-gun, ſomething bigger than 
our muſquet; and called, by ſome, a caliver. Sc Hak- 
QUE BUSS. 

ArxQueBuUSS a Croc, is a ſort of ſmall ſoit- arm, which car- 
ries a ball of about thice half ounces ; now only uſed in 
Old Caltile, and ſome garriſons of the French. 

ARRACHEEFE, in EHeraldy, is underſtood of reprefenta- 
tions of plants forcibly torn up by the roots, with their 
roots hanging at them. 

In this ſenſe, arrachee amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called eradicate or eraſed. Niſb. Her. 

ARRACK, ſee ARAC. 

ARRAIA'TIO peditum, the ranging or arraying of foot- 
ſoldiers, 

ARRAIGN, or ARAa1GN, in Law, ſignifies to ſet a thing 

in order, or in its place. a 
It is derived from the French arrarſoner, i. e. ad rationem 
ponere, to call a man to anſwer in form of law ; which 
comes from the barbarous Latin adrationare, i. e. placi- 
tare, —In which ſcnſe, to arraign a criminal, is ponere 
en ad ratinem. 
Thus he is ſaid to arraign a writ of novel deſſeiſin, who pre- 
pares and fits it for trial before the juſtices of the circuit, 
1o arraign the allize, is to cauſe the demandant to be 
called to make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch 
order as the tenant may be forced to anſwer thereto, 


A prifoner is alſo ſaid to be arrazgned, when he is in- 
dicted, and brought forth to TRIAL. f 
Vor. J. N 25» 
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But no man is properly arraigned, except at the ſuit of the 
king, upon an inditment tound againſt him, or other 
record, wherewith he is to be charged: and this ar- 
raignment requires that the priſoner appears to be tried, 
and holds up his hand at the bar, for the certain'y 
of the perſon, and makes a ſufficient plea to the indict- 
ment. 1 Inſt. 262, 263. The priſoner is to hold up 
his hand only in treaſon and felony; but this is only a 
ceremony: if he own that he is the perſon, it is ſufſſi- 
cient without it; and then upon his arraignment his fet- 
ters are to be taken oft, and he is to be treated with al! 
the humanity imaginable, 2 Inſt. 315. 3 Inft. 35. 
The pleas upon arraignment ate either the general iſſue, 
not guilty ; plea in abatement, or in bar; and the pri- 
ſoner may demur to the indictment ; alſo he may con- 
feſs the fact, but then the court has nothing more to do 
than to proceed to judgment againit him. Ill lately, if 
he ſtood mute, and did not put himſelf upon ti ial, he muſt 
have ſuffered the penance pain fort & dure, in caſes of 
felony, &c. 3 Inſt. 217. But now, by 12 Geo. III. c. 20. 
ſtanding mute in felony or piracy is made a conviction. 
In indictments of high reaſon, of peck larceny, ſtanding 
mute was always equivalent to a conviction, and the 
criminal ſhall receive the ſame judgment and execution. 
For the ſolemnity of the arraignment and trial of a pris 
ſoner, ſee Dalt. c. 185. p. 515. 

ARRANGEMENT, or RAxGEmEXT, the diſpoſition of 
the parts of a whole, in a certain order. 

The modern philoſophy thews us, that the diverſity of 
the colours of bodies depends entirely on the ſituation 
and arrangment of the parts, which reflect the light dif- 
ſerently; the diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on the different 
arrangement of the pores, which render them different'y 
ſenſible; and the general diverlity of bodies on the dif- 
ferent arrangement of their parts. 

The happy arrangement of words makes one of the greateſt 
beauties of ditcourſe. 

ARRANGEMENTS, philoſephical, This title is given by 
the ingenious J. Harris, efq, to 2 moſt excellent com- 
mentary on the CATEGORIES of Ariltotle : it is juſt as 
happy a ſimplification of Logic, as his Hermes is of 
Grammar. Both thele valuable books, ſo well calculated 
to convey ſenſible and preciſe notions of logic and gram- 
mar, might be very uſefully and compendiouſly exlibited 
in the forms of a logical and grammatical tiee, after the 
manner of genealogical tables. 

ARRAS HaNGixGs, a fort of rich TAPESTRY, made at 
Arras, 1n the county of Artois, in Flanders, 

ARRAY, in Law, the ranking or ordering a jury or in- 
queſt of men impauclled on any cauſe. 

The word may be derived either from the obſolete 
French, array, order; or from rays, a line, firoke, &c. 
Hence to array a pannel, ann. 3 Hen. V. &c. is to ſet 
forth the men impanelled one by another.—By the 
ſtatute, every array in aſhze ought to be made four days 
before. 

ARRAYERS, or ARRAJERs, ARRAITORES, is uſed, in 
{ome ancient ſtatutes, tor ſueh officers as had care of the 
ſoldiers armour, and ſaw them duly accoutred in their 
kinds. Statute 12 R. II. c. ©. 

In ſome reigns commiſſioners have been appointed ſor 
this purpoſe. Such were the commillioners of array ap- 
ointed by king Charles I. in the year 1642. 

AAR EAR. AKREARAGES, ARRERAGIUM, or AR RIE- 
RAGIUM, the remains of an account; or a ſum of mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accomptant. 
the word is derived from the French arrerages, which 
is ſormed from arriere, behind. 

ARREARS is allo uſed more generally for a remainder of 
rents or monies unpaid at the due time; whether they 
be rents of a manor, or any other thing reſerved : called 
alſo, in ſome writers, arrieragium ſirmarum. | 

ARRENTATION, in the Fere/? Low, the licenſing an 
owner of lands in the foreſt, to 1::clofe them with a low 
hedge, and ſmall ditch, in coolideration of a yeatly tent. 
Saving the arrentatiens, denotes a power teſerved to give 
ſuch licences for yearly rent. 

ARREST, in Common Law, the apprehending or reſttuin- 
ing of one's perſon, in execution ot the command of 
ſome court or othcer of jultice, | 
The word arreft is French, and is uſed in that language 
for a decree or determination of a cauſe debated to and 
fro: in which ſenſe it ſeems derived from ageroy, pla- 
citum, the pleaſure of the cut. 

Hence when a perſon is legally ſtopped, apprehended, 
and reitrained of his liberty, for debt, &c. he is ſaid to 
be arreſled, or put under an arr, which is the begin- 
ning of impriſoument. | 
None ſhall be arre/ted for debt, treſpaſs, &c. or other 
cauſe of action, but by virtue of a precept or command- 
ment out of ſome court: but for treaſon, felony, or 
breach of the peace, a man may ærreſt without ptecept 
or warrant. Termes de Ley, 54. Perſons preſent at the 
4 F commitung 
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committing a felony, muſt uſe their endeavours to ap- 
prehend the offender, under penalty of fine and im- 
priſonment. 3 Inſt, 117. 4 Inſt. 177. The king can- 
not command any one by word of mouth to be arrefted ; 
but he muſt do it by writ, or order of . his courts, ac- 
cording to law: nor may the king arreſt any man for 
ſuſpicion of treaſon or felony, as his ſubjects may; be- 
cauſe if he doth wrong, the party cannot have action 
againſt bim. 2 Inſt. 186, If a bailiff lays hold of one 
by the hand (whom he hath a warrant to arre/t) as he 
holds it out at the window, this is ſuch a taking of him, 
that the bailiff may juſtify the breaking open of the 
houſe to carry him away. 1 Vent. 306. When a per- 
ſon has committed treaſon or felony, &c, doors may be 
broke open to arreſ the offender ; but not in civil caſes, 
except it be in purſuit of one arre/ted, or where a houſe 
is recovered by real action, to deliver poſſeſhon to the 
perſon recovering. Plowd. 5. Rep. 91. Action of 
treſpaſs &c. lies for breaking open a houſe to make 
arreſt in a civil action. Mod. Cul. 105. But if it ap- 
pear that a bailiff found an outer door, &c. open; it is 
faid he may open the inner door to make an arreft. 
Comber. 327. An arreſt in the night, as well as the 
day, is lawful. 9 Rep. 66. By ſtat. 29 Car. Il. c. 7. 
arreſt ſhall not be made on a Sunday, except in caſes of 
treaſon, felony, or for breach of the peace. But a per- 
ſon may be retaken on a Sunday, if arreſted the day be- 
fore, &. Mod. Caf. 231. 

To m:ve or plead in arref! of judgment, is, to ſhew cauſe 
why judgment ſhould be ftayed, though there be a ver- 
dict in the cauſe. 

Judgment may be arreſted for good cauſe in criminal 
eaſes, as well as civil; if the indictment be inſufſicient, 
& c. 3 Inſt. 210. Four days are allowed to move in 
arreſt of judgment. 

To plead in arre/? of taking the inqueſt, is, to ſhew cauſe 
why an inqueſt ſhould not be raken. 

ARRESTANDIS bonis ne difjipentur, a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, 
during the controverſy makes, or is likely to make away 
with them, and will hardly be able to give ſatisſaction 
for them afterwards. 

ARRESTANDO ipſum, qui pecuniam recepit ad proficiſcen- 
dum in obſequium regis, &c. is a writ which lies for the 
apprehenſion of him that hath taken preſs-money to 
ſerve in the king's wars, and hides himſelf when he 
ſhould go. 

ARRESTO fats ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum, &c. 
is a writ which hes for a denizen againſt the goods of 
ſtrangers, or perſons of another country, found within 
this kingdom, in recompence of poods taken fram him in 
that country, after he hath been denied reſtitution there. 
This anſwers to what among the ancient civilians was 
called clarigatio, now barbarouſly REPRISALIA. 

ARRETED, ARrRECTaAcvUus, is ſometimes uſed in our 
ancient La W-books for imputed, or laid to.— As, no folly 
may be arreted to one under age. 

ARRETS, among Farriers, denote a ſort of mangy tu- 
mors on the ſinews of the hind legs of a horſe, be- 
tween the ham and the paſtern ; called alſo ret-tazls. 
The name is taken from the reſemblance they bear to 
the arretes, or back-bones of fiſhes. 

ARRH ABONARII, in Ecclefia/iical Hiftery, a ſet, in the 
ſixteenth century, who held that the euchariſt is neither 
the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet the ſign of 
them, but only the pledge or earneſt thereof. 

The word is derived from appaCov, arrha, earneſt, 

ARRHZ, or Argentum Dei. See EARNEST, &c, 

ARRAPHON, denotes a ſkull without ſutures, found to 
be the cauſe of incurable CEPHALALG1#. 

ARRHENOGOGON, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
to the parietaria, or PELLITORY of the wall. 

ARRHEPHORIA, a feaſt among the Athenians, inſtituted 
in honour of Minerva, and Herſe, daughter of Cecrops. 
The word is compounded of afþy]ov, myſtery, and pig, 1 
carry; on account of certain myſterious things which 
were carried in proceſſion at this ſolemnity. 
Boys, or, as ſome ſay, giils, between ſeven and twelve 
years of age, were the miniſters that aſſiſted ar this feaſt, 
and were denominated gen p. 
This feaſt was alſo called Herfiphoria, from Herſe, the 
daughter of Cecrops, on whole account it is ſaid to have 
been firſt eſtabliſhed. 

ARRIAGI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
authors, particularly by Serapion and Avicenna, to a 
fine kind of CAMPHOR, 

ARRIERE-BAN, or ARiERE-baon, in the French Cuſtoms, 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king ſummons 
to the war all that hold of bim; both his vaſſals, i. e. the 
nobleſſe, and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. 
M. Caſeneuve takes the word to be compoſed of arriere 
and ban : the ban, according to him, denotes the con- 


diately of the king; and arriere, thoſe who only hold of 
the king immediately. 
To the provoſt of Paris belong the convoking and com- 
manding of the arriere ban. 
ARRIERE fee, or fief, is a FEE dependent on ſome other 
ſuperior one. 
Arriere-fees commenced at the time when the counts 
and dukes, rendering their governments hereditary in 
their families, diſtributed to their officers certain parts of 
the royal domains which they found in their provinces ; 
and even permitted thoſe officers to gratify the ſoldiers 
under them with parts thereof. 
ARRIERE-guard, See REAR-guard. 
ARRIERE-vaſ/al, or tenant, the V ASSAL or tenant of another 
vaſſal or tenant. 
ARRUBAS, or ARopas. See AROBE, 
ARROGATION, ſee ApROGATION. 
ARRONDIE, in Heraldry. Cross-arrendie, or rounded, 
is that whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a circle, 
not oppvlite to each other, ſo as to make the arm bulge 
out thicker in one part than another; but both the ſec. 
tions of each arm lie in the ſame way, ſo that the atm is 
every where of an equal thickneſs ; and all of them ter- 
minating at the edges of the cſcutcheon, like the plain 
croſs, 
ARROW, a miſſive weapon of offence, flender, pointed 
and barbed, made to be caſt or ſhot with a bow. Sec 
ARCHERY. 
We ſay, a flight of arrows: arrows are allo called ſhafts. 
ARrRow-makers are called frtchcrs, who were formerly, 7g 
well as bowyrrs, perſons of great conſequence in the com- 
mon weaith. — Frrew-hbeads and quarrels were to be well 
boched or braſed, and hardened at the points with ſt--!; 
the doing of which ſeems to have been the buſineſs of 
the a&rrow-ſmith. Vide Stat. 7 H. IV. c. 7. 
Arrow, in 4/7 onomy, Tr igenemetry, &c, vee SAGITTA. 
ARROW, in Foriifi.ation, is a work placed at the faliarnt 
angles of the glacis, and conhils of two parapets, each 
forty toiſes long. The work has a como fication with 
the covert-way, of about twenty-four or thirty feet 
broad. called caponier; and a ditch before it, of fire or 
fix toiſes. 

ARROW, in Surveying, is uſed for ſmall ſtraight ſticks abc 

two feet long, ſhod with iron ferrils. Their uſe is © 

ſtick into the ground, at the end of the cyain. 

ARROW, elf. See ELF-ar rows. 

ARrROw, magical, a ſoit of weapon very common among 

the barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, and many other of 

the northern climates; and ſuppoſed to pollels very 
ſtrange virtues. | | 

ARROw, wildfire, See WILDFIRE. 

ARROw-head, ſagittaria, in Botany, a genus of the monrecia 
polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male flowers 
have a permanent empalement of three concave leaves 
they have three roundiſh petals, which ſpcead open, 
and many awl-ſhaped famina, collected into a head 
terminated by erect ſummits. The female flowers are 
ſituated below the male; theſe have a threc-lewed em- 
palement, and three petals as the male, but no /amnaz 
they have many compreſſed germina colledted in a head, 
ſituated upon very ſhort ſtyles, and have permanent acute 
fiigmata. The germina afterwards become oblong com- 
preſſed ſeeds, having longitudinal borders, and are col- 
lected in globular Aer. There are two ſpecics. Sce 
SAGITTARIUM alexipharmacun. 

ARRow-headed graſi. See TRIGLOCHIN. 

ARROW -roet, Indian, maranta, in Botany; a genus of the 
monandyia monogyna claſs. Its characters arc theſe : the 
flower hath one petal of the grinning kind, with an ob- 
long compreſſed tube cut into (ix ſmall. ſegments, repre- 
ſenting a lip-flower. It has one membranaccous ſtamen, 
appearing like a ſegment of the petal, and a roundith ger- 
men ſituated under the flower, which turns to a roundith 
three-cornered capſule with three valves, containing one 
hard rough ſeed. 'There are two ſpecies, natives ot the 
warm parts of America. 
It is eſtcemed a ſovereign remedy againſt the bite of 
waſps, and the poiſon of the MAN CHVNEKEL tree. 

ARS Notaria. See ART. 

Ars Theſſalica, Theſſalian art, is uſed by Ancient Millers, 
for a ſpecies of MAGIC, whereby it is pretended, they 
could draw the moon and ſtars out of heaven. 
It was denominated T he//a/zan from its ſuppoſed invent- 
ors, the people of Theſlaly. 

ARSCHIN, a long meaſure uſed in China, to meaſure 
ſtuffs; of the ſame length with the Dutch ell, which 18 
two feet eleven lines. 

ARSE-ver/e, in Antiquity, a term, or formula, inſcribed on 
doors, to prevent fire. 

It is ſaid to be of Tuſcan origin, where the word arſe 
ſigniſies avert, and verſe, fire. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
 ARSELLA, in Butany, a name given by ſome of the 


* 


vening of the nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees imme— 
| 5 


Greek 


ARS 


Greek writers, to the argemone, a kind of wild poppy; 
and by others to the common agrimony. Both one 
and the other of theſe plants they alſo ſometimes called 
SARCOCOLLA- | 
ARSENAL, a royal or public magazine, or place appoint- 
ed for the making and keeping of arms, neceſſary either 
for defence or aſſault, | 

The arſenal of Venice is the place where the gallies are 
built and laid up.—The arſenal of Paris is that where 
the cannon or great guns are caſt, It has this inſcrip- 


tion over the gate: 


Hina hac Henrico vulcania tela miniſtrat, 
Tela Gigantess debellatura Jurors. 


There are ar/enals, or ſtore-houſes appropriated to na- 
val furniture and cquipments.— At Marſeilles is the 
arſenal ſor the galliesz and at Toulon, Rochefort, and 
Breſt, are thoſe for the men of war, 

ARSENIC, Aas eNIcuM, in Natural Hiſtory, a ponderous 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflammable, which 
gives a whitenels to ſeveral metals in fuſion, and proves 
extremely cauſtic, or corroſive, to animals, fo as to be- 
come a violent poiſon. 

The word is compounded of anf, man, or atem, male, 
and nan, I kill, alluding to its poĩſonous quality. 
Arſenic is dug out of mines in Saxony, near Goflarz in 
Bohemia, in the valley of Joachim; and in England, in 
the Mendip hills, in great quantities. It has ſo ſtrong a 
corroſive quality, as ſometimes to burn and ulcerate the 
hands and feet of the miners ; and is a deadly poiſon for 
ali known animals. All the three kinds of arſenic are 
extracted from it; and it likewiſe ferves to make z2ffera, 
uſed by potters in giving a blue colour to their veſſels; 
aud the enceuſtum caruleum, or that kind of blue ſome- 
times uſed by painters; and often by women, to mix 
with their ſtarch for whitening and fliffening linen. 
The way to make all theſe is taught by Kunkel, in his 
Art of making Glaſs. 

Arſenic is made by ſublimation from corar.T : the me- 
thod of which, as practiſed in Hungary, is given us by 
Dr. Krieg, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 293. 
—The coBaLT being beat to powder, and the light 
ſandy part wathed off, by a current of water, they put 
what remains into the furnace; the flame of which 
paſſing over the powder, takes along with it the arſenical 
part, in form of a ſmoke; which being received by a 
chimney, an] carried thence into a cloſe wooden chan- 
nel, ſticks by the way to the ſides; and is ſcraped off, 
in form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh powder. —From what 
remains of the cobalt, they proceed to make SMALT. 
Arſenic conſiſts of an acid falt, and a kind of mercurial 
metallic ſubſtance, which diſcovers itſelf when it is diſ— 
tilled in a retort, mixed with ſoap, ſuct, oil, or any fat 
ot Gily ſubſtance: for with a ſtrong degree of fire, the 
arſenic will be raiſed into the neck of the retort in a me- 
tallic foim, like antimony. "The fulphur contained in 
arſenic is in ſo ſmall a proportion, that it does not flame 
when caſt on burning coals; though coba/t contains a 
great quantity of ſulphur, which confequenily has been 
ſeparated from the ar /enical parts in the calcination and 
deflagration, and ſo evaporated ; but the ſmell of arſenic 
proves, that ſome ſulphur (till remains in it. 

Arſenic is very volatile; for if auy quantity of it is put 
into a crucible, and fer over a fire, it neither burns, 
nor perfectly meits, but it will preſenily evaporate in 
white fumes, without leaving any remainder. Geoffroy. 
This poiſonous mineral, though not found native in its 
perfect form, but buried in ores of vorious kinds, yet is 
capable of being ſeparated, and raiſed out of that ore, by 
the vapours continually paſſing through the earth; and, 
in this caſe, is carried up into the air, and occaſions 
many of the epidemical and fatal diſeaſes, to which 
the countries, where minerals are found in the earth, 
are ſubject. Delafont does not ſcruple to attribute the 
plague itfe!f to the air's being infected with theſe arſe- 
nical exhalations, entering the human body, either by 
the pores, or by reſpiration, or both. 

Arſenic is attracted wich a difterent force by different 
metals, and attraCts them reciprocally : of all metals, it 
abſorbs iron moſt greedily ; aſter this, copper, tin, lead, 
flver, and gold, in this order of ſucceſſion; therefore, 
all metals may be ſreed from the foulneſs of arſenic by 


iron. "The ſcorie may be. uſcd for this purpoſe in fuſion, | 


in an open fire; for though they do not produce this 
effect as ſcorie, yet here being reduced to iron again, 


they act in the ſame manner as if pure iron had been 


ut in. 
E mixed with arſenic, and expoſed to the fire, is, in 
great part, immediately carried away in form of a thick 
tmoke z the remainder is a glaſs of a hne ſaftron colour. 
Silver is alſo penetrated by arſenic in the ſame manner, 
and loſes its mallcability; but the ar/enic vaniſhes from 


it in a firong fire, in the form of a ſmoke, Gold, | 


penetrated by arſenic, becomes very brittle, and loſes its 
colour; and, being ſuddenly thrown into a violent fire, 
port of it is ſublimed. | 

The ſmalleſt quantity of cy/aline arſenic, being mixed 
with any metal, renders it friable, and abſolutely de- 
ſtroys its malleability. 

Hence the refiners dread nothing ſo much as arſenic in 
their metals; nor could any thing be ſo advantageous 
to them, were ſuch a thing to be had, as a menſlruum 
that would abſorb, or act on arſenic alone; for then 
their metals would be readily purified, without flying 
off, or evaporating. 

A ſingle grain of arſenic will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful white metal, called alchemy, looking like 
ſilver. This hint many perſons have endeavourcd to 
improve on, for making ſilver, but in vain, as the 
mixture could never be brought to ſuſtain the ham- 
mer : ſome have been hanged ſor coining ſpecies of this 
ſpurious ſilver. 

The chemiſls furniſh ſeveral preparations of arſenic, 
which all turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, 
to blunt its corroſive ſalts, and change it into a ſafe 
medicine, after the manner of ſublimate. —Such are 
ruby of arſenic, &c. But it ſcarce appears worth the 
pains. | 

Arſenic, though a virulent poiſon, has been introduced 
into medicine. Mr. Boyle mentions a balſam made of 
it, with nitre and ſpirit of wine, or vinegar, as eſſica- 
cious in the cure of venereal ulcers. 

Dr. Cheyne mentions pills made of ar/enic, as uſed for 
the cure of obſtinate quartans. 

Arſenic is applied to many mechanical purpoſes. It is 
uſed by dyers, as an ingredient in their compoſition for 
ſcatlets, and other fine red colours; by goldſmiths, for 
enamelling; by makers of glaſs, for promoting the fu- 
fon of frit, and tranſparency of glaſs; by potters for 
a white glazing, by aſlayers, in form of glaſs, for 
promoting the ſcorification of ores which contain tin 
and antimony, for the preparations of compound metals, 
and for whitening copper and braſs. Neumann obſerves, 
that a beautiful metal, like the fineſt ſteel, may be made 
by melting caſt iron with ar/enic, glaſs, and a little tin 
and that a metal reſembling ſilver may be made from 
iron, tin, arſenic, and perhaps a little copper. Mr. 
Brandt (Ad. Upſal. 1733.) propoſes to make a varniſh 
foi: ſhips of ar/enic, with pitch, ſulphur, or rofin, to 
preſerve the timber from rotting, and from worms. 
See Neumann's Natural Hiſtory of this ſubſtance, and 
his account of its various kinds, eſſects, uſes, &c. in 
Dr. Lewiz's edition of his Works, p. 140, & ſeq. 
Arſenic is by ſome ranked in the claſs of /ulphurs, 

There are divers kinds of arſenics; viz. yellow, red, and 
cryſtaline or white. 

ARSENIC, native, is called ORPIMENT. It is of a yellow 

or orange colour; whence it is alſo denominated auri- 
pigmentum. It is chiefly found in copper-mines, in a 
ſort of glebes or ſtones, of different figures and ſizes. 
Its colour, though always yellow, yet admits of dif- 
ferent ſhades and mixtures, as a golden yellow, reddiſh 
yellow, greeniſh yellow, &c. It is found to contain a 
portion of gold, but ſo little, as not to quit the coſt of 
ſeparating z but there is, beſides this, a yellow factitious 
arſenic, made of the white arſenic and ſulphur. 
Our yellow and red ar/rnics are artificial, being only 
white arſenic mixed with different proportions of ſulphur. 
The white is the ſtrongeſt, the yellow is weaker, and 
the red weakeſt. White arſenic, ſublimed with one 
tenth of its weight of ſulphur, 1s yellow; and with one 
fifth it is red. Both the yellow and the red ſoſſil arſe- 
nics, when of a ſmooth texture, are called zarnichs ; 
but when compoſed of ſmall ſcales or leaves, they are 
called auripigmenta. | 

ARSENIC, regulus of, is the moſt fixed and compact part 
thereof, prepared by mixing it with pot-aſhes and ſoap, 
then fuſing the whole, and caſting it into a mortar z 
upon which the heavieſt part falls to the bottom. 

ARSENIC, cauſtic oil of, is a butyrous liquor, like butter of 
antimony, prepared of arſenic, and corroſive ſublimate, 
being a combination of marine acid with the arſenic. — 
It ſerves to cat off fungous fleſh, and to cleanſe carious 
bones, &c. f 
Some recommend rock cryſtal reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, as an antidote againit arſenic; but * 
quantities of milk, oils, or fat broths, are more to be 
depended on, while the poiſon remains in the prime, 
vie: but after it has got into the blood, alexiterial me- 
dicines are to be uſed, ſuch as Venice treacle, mithri- 
date, bezoar, powder of vipers, contrayerva root, and 
ſuch like, and afterwards a milk diet. Geoffroy. 

ARSENICAL magnet, magnes arſenicalis, is a preparation of 
antimony, With ſulphur and white arſenic. 

ARSENOTLHELYS, among Ancient Naturaliſis, the ſame 
with hermaphrodite. 


The 


ART 


ART 


The Grecks uſe the word both in ſpeaking of men and] ART is alſo uſed ſor ſcience, or knowledge reduced into 


beaſts —It is formed from atem, and Ss, male and 


emalc. 
{ManT, Ven in Botany. Its charaQers are 
theſe : the flower hath no empalement ; it hath one pe- 
ral, which is permanent, and cut into five ſegments, 
which ſpread open; it has in ſome ſpecies five, and in 
others ſix ſhort ſtamina, terminated by roeundiſh ſummits, 
and a three-cornered germen, ſupporting two or three 
ſhort ſlender ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the 
germen afterwards becomes a roundilh, acute-pointed 
ſeed, wrapped up in the petal of the flower. 

This, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, belongs to the genus 
POLYGONUM.— There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

The common arſmart without ſpots, is by ſome efteemed 
a good diuretic, but it ſcems too acrid to be given inter- 
nally without great cautlon. Externally it is ufed by 
many. in cataplaſms againſt indurated tumors, and in 
invetetate ulcers ; that with ſpotted leaves has no virtues. 
Arſmart, by its heat and pungency, becomes almoſt in- 
tolerable to the tongue; and hence it obtains in fcor- 
butic, hypochondriac, and other diſorders, arifing from 
a Nuggith circulation of the fluids. 

Several value its diſtilled water for its efficacy in the ſtone 
in the kidneys or bladder. Some alſo uſe the plant in 
external applications, particularly to diſſipate bruiſed 
blood: others for the tooth ach, &c. 
ARSITS and th-/is, in Projody, ate names given to the two 
proportional parts into which every FOOT or RHYTHM 
1s divided. 
By 4. ſis and theſis are uſually meant no more than a pro- 
portional diviſion of the metrical feet, made by the hand 
or foot of him that beats the time. 
And in meaſuring the quantities of words the hand is ele- 
vated, as well as let fall; that part of the time which is 
taken up in meaſuring the foot, by lifting the hand up, 
is termed a, or elevatis: and the part where the hand 
is let fall, thejis, or poſitio. Vide Augultin. de Muſica, 
lib. ii. cap. 10. In plaudendo enim quia elevatur & ponttur 
manus, partem pedis ſibi elevatio vendicat, partem peſt io. 


ol 


N Ker ARSIN & theſin. See FUGUE. 
ARSON, ab ardends, in the law of England, a felony at 


common law, in maliciouſly and voluntarily burning the 
houſe, or out-houſes, of another by night or by day. 
Sec Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown, book i. chap. 39. 


As to the punilhment of an, it ſeems now clearly fet- | 


tled that the principal, not being in holy orders, is ex- 
cluded from the benefit of clergy. Sec Hawk. lib. cit. 
book ii. chap. 3 3. ſect. 107. 

In ſome places this crime is puniſhed by burning the of- 
-fender. And this was the old Roman law. 
DIARY. 

ARSURA, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a term uſed for the melting 
of gold or ſilver, either to refine them, or to examine 
theic value. Spelman, 

'The method of doing this is explained at large in the 
Black Book of the Exchequer, aſcribed to Gervaife, in the 
chapter De Officio Militis Argentarii, being in thoſe days 
of great uſe, on account of the various places, and dif- 
ferent manners in which the king's money was paid. 

ARSURA is alſo uſed for the loſs or diminution of the me- 
tal in the trial. In this ſenſe, a pound was ſaid tot ardere 
denar ios, to loſe ſo many penny-weights, 

ARSURA is alſo uſed for the duſt and ſweepings of filver- 

' ſmiths, and others, who work in filver, melted down 
Du-Cange. 

Ar$URA is alſo uſed, in ſome writers, for the diſeaſe call- 
ed ERYSIPtLAS, CT 1GN1S ſacer. 

ART, is defined to be a habit of the mind preſcribing rules 
for the due production of certain effects; or the intro- 
ducing the changes of bodies from ſome fore-knowledge 
and deſign in a perſon endued with a principle or faculty 
of acting. 

The word art is derived from apo;, utility, preſit; and is 
found in that ſenſe in Aſchylus. 


According to lord Bacon, it is a proper diſpoſition of | 


the things of nature by human thought and experience, ſo 
as to make them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind. 
Nature, according to that lee is ſometimes free, 
and at her own diſpoſal; and then the manifelts herſelf 
in a regular order; as we fee in the heavens, plants, ani- 
mals, &c. Sometimes ſhe is irregular and diſorderly, ei- 
ther through ſoine uncommon accident, or depravation 
in matter, when th- reſiſtance of ſome impediment per- 
verts her from her courſe; as in the production of mon- 
ſters.— At other times ſhe is ſubdued and faſhioned by 
human indultry, and made to ſerve the feveral purpoſes 
of mankind. — This laſt is what we call art.—In which 
ſenſe, art ſtands oppoſed to nature. 

Hence the knowledge of nature may be divided into the 
hillory of generation, of pretergeneration, and of arts, — 
The firſt conſiders NATURE at liberty; the ſecond, her 
errers; and the third, her reſtraints. 
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Sec INCEN- | 


| 


| 


pra lice. 
Several of the ſchoolmen hold logie and ethics to be 971, 
in as much as they do nut terminate in mere theory . 
tend to fr aftice. 155 
In this ſenſe ſome branches of the mathematics alſo are 
arts; others, matters of didrine, or ſcience.— Stutics is 
wholly ſcientifical, as it compicheuds the mere contem. 
plation of motion : mechanics, on the contrary, is an ar. 
as it reduces the doctrine of ties into practice. ; 

ART is more commonly uſed to denote a certain ſyſtem or 
collection of rules, precepts, and inventions or experi- 
ments, which being duly obſerved, make the things a 
man undertakes ſucceed, and render them advantageous 
ard agreeable. 
In this ſenſe, art is oppoſed to ſcience, Which is a collec. 
tion of ſpeculative principles and concluſions. 
The nature and origin of art, and its diſtinction from 
ſcience, are conſidered more at large in the preface to 
this work. 
Arts, according to the foregoing definition, may be di- 
vided in ative and effeftive.—Such as leave no external 
effect aſter their operation, as dancing, fiddling, &c. ate 
called ave or practical ars: thoſe which do leave an 
effect behind them, as painting, &c. are called eue 
arts. 
Farther, with reſpeCt to their ſcope and object, they may 
be divided into human, as medicine; and divine, as theelooy, 

ARTS, human, again may be ſubdivided into civil, as low, 
Politics, & c. military, as fortification, &c. phyſical, as a- 
griculture, ch miſiry. anatomy, &c, metaphy/1-a!, as logic, 
pure mathematics, &c. philological, as grammar, eriticiſ1, 
&c. mercontile, to which belong the mechanical arts and 
manufatlurez, See each in its place. 
A axe more properly divided into /:beral and mechanico/ 

ARTS, liberal, ate thoſe that are noble, and ingeniout ; or 
which are worthy of being cultivated without any imme- 
diate regard to the Jucre ariſing from them. Such are 
puetry, muſic, painting, grammar, rheteric, the mulitey us, 
architefure, and uavigetion. 

ARTS mechanical, are thoſe, wherein the hand and bo/'y 

are more concerned than the mind; and which gie 
chiefly cultivated for the ſake of the probt attending 
them. — Of which kind are mott of thoſe which ut- 
niſn us with the neceſſaries of life, and are popularly 
known by the name of trades —Such are weaving, th - 
nery, brewing, maſonry, clock-making, carperitry, juner), 
foundery, printing, &c. _ | 
The mechanical arts take their denomination from urya;n, 
machine; as being all practiſed by means of ſome machine 
or inſtrument. 
With the /tberal arts it is otherwiſe ; there being ſeveral 
of them which may be learnt and practiſed without aur 
inſtrument at all; as 4 ic, eloguence, medicine, properly lo 
called, &c. 
The arts which relate to the fight and hearing, lord Ba- 
con obſerves are repw'ed liberal, beyond thoſe which re- 
gard the other ſenſes, and are chiely employed in ma- 
ter» of luxury: theſe are uſually called the fine arts; ſucli 
are poetry, painting, ſculpture, muſic, gardening, and archi- 
teclure. 
It has been well noted by philoſophers, that, during tle 
rite and growth of ſtates, the militery arts chiefly flouriſh; 
when atrived at their height, the /beral arts; and when 
in a declining ſtate, the valuptuary arts. 
There are alſo divers particular arts; the art of memory, 
the art of deciphering, the art of ſwimming, art of divix., 
&c, 
Democritus maintained, that men learnt all their arts 
from brutes; that the /p:der taught them weaving z the 
frall;w, buiiding, the nighiingale, mic, and ſeveral kinds 

of medicine. 

Auer, term of, See TERM. 

ARTS, dackelor of. See BacHELOR, 

ARTS, maſter of. See MasTER, DEGREE, FACULTY. 

ART is allo applied to divers imaginary, and even ſuperſti— 
tious doctrines and inventions. — Such are, Lully's ART, 
or the tra/cendental Ax r. Ibis is an art by means 
of which a man may diſpute whole days on any topic iu 
nature, without underitanding the leaſt rittle of the thing 
in diſpute ; thus called from its inventor Raymond Lully. 
It conſiſts chiefly in diſpoſing the ſeveral forts of beings 
imo divers ſcales or climaxes, to be run down in a de— 
ſcending progrethon. — Thus, whatever was propoſed as 
the ſubject of difcourfe, they would ſay, firſt, it is a be- 
ing, and conſequently, one true, good, perfect : then, 
it is cither created, or uncreated. Again, every Created 
being is either body or fpirit, &c, 

ART, notorza is a pretended mannct of acquiring ſciences by 
ivfaſion, without any other application than a little fall - 
ing, and perſorming a few ceremonies. It was ſolemuly 


* 


condemned by the Sorbonne in 1320. 
AkT, St. Auſelm's, is a ſuperſtitious manner of curing 


wounds 


ART 

wounds, by barely touching the linen wherewith thoſe 
wounds had been covered, 
Delrio, in his Diſquſitiones Magicz, obſerves, that ſome 
Italian ſoldiers, who practiſed this art, attributed the ſin- 
vention thereof to St. Anſelm; but he aſſures us withal, 
that it was really invented by Anfelm of Parma, a cele- 
brated magician. 
Arr, St. Paul's, is a branch of the arts notoria, ſo called as 
being ſuppoſed to have been taught by St. Paul, after his 
being taken up into the third heaven. 
Ak r and Part, is a phraſe uſed in the north of England, 
and in Scotland. When any one is charged with a crime, 
they lay he is art and part in committing the ſame; that 
is he was concerned both in the contrivance and in the 
execution of it. 
The facts inferring art and part need not to be particu- 
larly laid in the libel or indictment, for theſe general 
words, as terms of ſtated ſignification, are folkicient. 
Yet theſe facts may be ſet forth, and it is proper ſo to do, 
if the proſecutor chooſes to conhde in the court rather 
than in the jury. Vide Mackenz. Crim, Law. 
de may be art and part, 1. By giving counſel to perpe- 
trate, without diſtinction, whether the crime would have 
been committed without ſuch counſel or not : this being 
what can never be perfectly known. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in the more atrocious crimes, he that gives 
counſel! is equally puniſhed as he that commits them; 
but in the leſs atrorious, leſs ſeverely. 
reaſons of mitigation are taken from the age, the man- 
ner of adviſing, &c. ; 
2. By aid and aſſiſtance, and that either previous, or 
concomitant, or ſubſequent, to the commiſhon of the 
crime. | 
3. By aclear and explicit mandate to commit the crime, 
or to do ſomewhat unlawful in itſelf, which with great 
probability might produce it, if executed by the hand of 
the mandatory, and not that of another. 
Ar, hermetical. See HERMETICAL. 
AxrT, hyſſopic. See Hyssopic. 
ARTABA, an ancient meaſure of capa city uſed by the 
Perſians, Medes, and Egyptians. 
The Perſian artaba is repreſented by Herodotus as bigger 
than the Attic medimnus by three Attic chenixes; from 
which it appears, that it was equal ro 64 Roman mod ; 
conſequently that it contained :66; pounds of wine or 
water; or 1262 pounds of wheat 
The Egyptian artaba contained five Roman modzr, and fell 
ſhort ot the Attic med:mrus by one modius ; contequently 
held 1335 pounds of water or wine, 100 pounds of 
wheat, or 60 of flour. 
The Babylonians allowed their god Belus twelve artabas 
of fine flower for his daily ſuſtenance ; which will amount 
to 60 Roman modi, and conſequently 720 pounds of 
flour. . 
The Median artaba was of the ſame content with the 
Attic medimnus, and conſequently equal to fix Roman mo- 
dit, held 160 pounds of water, or wine, and 120 of 
wheat. Beverin. de Pond & Menf. part ii. p. 125. 
ARTADA, or ARTADAR, is uſed by ſome writers for 
REALGAR burnt, or calcined ; commended by Paracel- 
ſus in malignant ulcers, and by Forelius for the cure of 
the POLYPUS. | 
ARPTANITA of the ancients. See LEONTOPETALON, 
ARTEDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandriadicynia claſs. 
We have no Engliſh name for this genus. The characters 
are, that it is an umbelliferous plant; the rays of the 
large umbel are difform, the flowers of the ſmall ones in 
the diſk are male, and the rays are hermaphrodite, 
theſe have cach five ſlender ſtamina; thoſe flowers 
that compoſe the rays have a ſmall germen at bot- 
tom, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh compreſſed 
fruit, with a leafy border; this ſplits into two, and 
contains two oblong ſeeds with ſcaly borders. There are 
two ſpecies, natives of the Eaſt. 
ARTEIMSIA, in Antiquity, yearly feſtivals obſerved in di- 

vers cities in Greece, particularly Delphi, in honour of 
Diana, ſurnamed Artemis. "253k 0 
In the Artemi/ia, a mullet was ſacrificed to this goddeſs, 
as being thought to bear ſome reſembance to her, be- 
cauſe it is faid to hunt and kill the SE A- Hare. Athen. lib. vii, 
ARTEMI1$S1A, in Botany, See MUuGworkT. 
ARTEMONITES, in Church Hiftory, Chriſtians in the 
third century who denied the divinity of Chriſt, aſſerting 
him to have only had a human nature, though divinely 
ſent, and more excellent than the prophets. Prateol. 


Elench. Hier; I. i. n. 70. 

ARTENNA, in Ornithology, the name of a water bird, of the 
lize of a hen, of a browniſh colour on the back, and 

white on the belly; having a hooked bill, and irs three 

fore-toes connected by a membrane, but the hinder one 

looſe, It is found on the iſland Tremiti in the Adriatic 


lea, and is ſuppoſed to be the avis DIOMED1s of the an- 
cients. Ray. 
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And ſometimes | 
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ARTERIA aſpera. Ser ' AsvBRA . 
ARTER1A facra. See Sacra © 
ARTER1 A venoſa, a name given by the ancients to what 


we call the pulmonary vein, or that veſſel whereby the 
blood is conveyed from the lungs to the left ventricle of 
the heart. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 54. | 

The denomination was anciently given it, on a ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being an air-veſſel, and that it ſerved for the 


SING of the vital aura from the lungs to the 
eart. | 


ARTERIACS, ARrTERIAca, medicines proper for diſor- 


orders of the trachea, and the voice. 

Arteriacs are reduced by Galen into three kinds: 1. Such 
as are void of all acrimony, ſerving to mollify the aſpe- 
perities of the part; to which kind belong, gumtragacanth, 
aſter ſamius, amylum, or ſtatch, milk, &c. 2. 'Thoſe of an 
acrimonious quality, whereby they ſtimulate even the 
ſound parts; ſuch are honey, turpentines, bitter almonds, 
iris root, &c, 3. 'Thoſe of an intermediate kind, ſoft 
and mild, yet detergent; ſuch are butter, and divers 
preparations made of almonds, milk, honey, &c. 


ARTERIA, or Ax rrRIOUs, in Anoromy, ſomething that 


relates to the arteries. See ARTERY. 


The arterial blood is ſuppoſed more warm, florid, and 
ſpirituous, than the venal. | 


ARTERIOSA vena, or arterial vein, a denomination given 


to the pulmonary artery, or that veſſel whereby the blood 


is conveyed from the right ventricle of the heart to the 
lungs. | 


ARTERIOSUS canalis, is a tube in the heart of the fetus ; 


which, with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain the 
circulation of the blood, and to divert it from the lungs. 


AR TERIOTOMY, in Chirurgery, &c. the operation of 


opening an artery; or of letting blood with a lancet by 
the arteries, practiſed in ſome extraordinary caſes. 

'The word is formed of eprypia, and Teupw, ſeco, J cut. 
The word orterietomy, according to its etymology, ſig- 
nifies that chirurgical operation, by which, ſor the ſafety 
of the patient, che arteries are opened almoſt in the 
ſame manner with the veins, in order to procure a diſ- 
charge of blood. But though in our own days this ope- 
ration is not fo frequently attempted as in former ages, 
for fear not only of too great an effuſion of blood, but 
alſo of an ANEURISM yet if it is cautiouſly performed, 
it has the ſuffrage of the greateſt phyſicians in its favour ; 
as being a practice of ſingular ule, and unattended with 
any bad conſequences. Accordingly we read that the 
more ancient phyſicians opened arteries in various parts 
of the body. 

Arteriitomy, however, being a bazardous operation, is 
ſeldom uſed with deſign, except in the forchead, the 
temples, and behind the ears, where the arteries are eaſily 
cloled again by means of the cranium underneath, which 
would be very difficult to effect in any other part. In 
the other parrs it uſually proves fatal ; and we have nu- 
merous inſtances of perſons killed in bleeding, by the 
opening an artery inſtead of a vein. 

Opening an artery is much more difficult than the open- 
ing a vein, as the veſſel ſeldom appears plainly through 


the ſkin, and there is no guide but its vibration under 
the finger. 


In the operation of arteriotomy, the patient muſt be placed 


in a good light, and the ſurgeon mult place two fingers 
of his left-hand, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
both on the artery. He muſt then obſerve the courſe of 
the veſſel, and cut down into it deeper than in phleb:tomy, 
and raiſe the point of the Jancet, ſo as to make a ſufficient 
orifice : in this he need not fear the cutting of the veſſel 
quite through, for even that is attended with no ill con- 
ſequences after deligation. If now the blood follows the 
lancet in a very florid and ſalient ſtream, you may be ſa- 
tisfied the artery is well opened: if this is not the caſe 
it muſt be cut again; but as in this operation, the fine 
point of a lancet is apt to be broke againſt the bone, the 
uſe of a ſmall ſcalpel is preferable. A pound or a pound 
and half of blood ſhould be taken by this operation : 
when the ſuſſicient quantity of blood is taken, the deli- 
gation. muſt be made with three compreſſes, each larger 
than the other, laying on the ſmalleſt firſt, in which 
muſt be included a farthing, a bit of lead, or of chewed 
paper, to compreſs the artery againſt the bone, and the 
head, muſt continue tied up with a proper bandage eight 
days. Heiſter, 

Fernelius, Severinus, Tulpius, and Catherwood, have en- 
deavoured to introduce arteriotomy in apoplectic caſes, as 
much preferable ro veneſection. | 


ARTERY, in Anatomy, a hollow fiſtulous canal, appointed 


to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, and 
diftribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the neceſſary nu- 
triment. — See Tab. Ant. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. 

The word is, ſome imagine, derived from ane, aer, the 
air, and Typew, ſervo, to keep; but others, who under- 
| 4 G | ſtand 
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ſtand the uſe of the part better derive it from 4ipw 7 
lift, becauſe of its continual throbbing or beating. 
The arterits are ordinarily compoſed of three coats or 


membranes. The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendi- 


nous; being a thread of fne blood-veſſels with netves, 
for nouriſhing the other coats. The ſecond muſcular, and 
made up of circular, or rather ſpiral fibres; of which there 
are more or fewer ſtrata, GY to the bigneſs of the 
ortery : theſe fibres have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they 
contract themſelves with force, when the power by 
which they have been ftretched out ceaſes. The third and 
inmoſt coat is a fine, denſe, tranſparent membrane, keep- 
ing the blood within its channels, which otherwiſe, 
upon the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily ſeparate the 
ſpiral fibres from one another. As the erteries grow 
ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner. 
All the arteries are conical, i. e. they begin with the trunk, 
and, growing leſs and narrower, end. in branches fo mi- 
nute, that they eſcape the fight, unleſs aſſiſted with mi- 
croſcopes; by which, in the tails of tadpoles, and very 
ſmall eels, the extremities of the arteries ſeem, by the 
ſwift uninterrupted courſe of the blood, to be inoſculated, 
or continued to the originations of the veins : though by 
the tranſparency of thoſe veſſels, the actual continuation 
be not viſible. 
The coats of the arteries are of a very denſe, cloſe con- 
texture; by which means the blood not being viſible 
through them, they generally appear white. Add, that 
the blood, proceeding from a greater capacity to a lels, 1s 
thereby ſomewhat obſtrycted in its paſſage 3 but being 
forced on by the motion of the heart, it diſtends the coats, 
and thereby occaſions a ſalient motion, called the eUL SE! 
—By this thickneſs and whiteneſs of the arteries, with 
the pulſation obſerved therein, arteries are diſtinguiſhed 
from veins. 
The pulſe of the arteries, like that of the heart, conſiſts 
of two reciprocal motions, a /y/tole or contraction, and a 
diaſtle or dilatation ; but they keep oppoſite times; the 
Mole of the one anſwering to the diaftcle of the other. 
All the arteries of the body, we have obſerved, ariſe in 
two large trunks, from the two ventricles of the heart. 
That from the right ventiricle is called the pulmonary ar- 
tery, ſerving to carry the blood into the lungs : that from 
the left, the aorta, or great artery; which, by its nume- 
rous ramifications, furniſhes all the reſt of the body, as 
far as the remoteſt ſtages of CIRCULATION. 
The great artcry, after it leaves the heart, divides into two 
large trunks, called the aſcending, or upper, and deſcend- 
ing, or lower trunks. 
The aſcending trunk, or aꝛrta aſcendens, conveys the blood 
to the head, and other upper parts of the body, and is 
ſubdivided into three branches. — The firſt, the right 
ſubclavian, whence ariſe the carotid, vertebral, cervical, 
right axillary, &c,—The ſecond, is the left carotid. — The 
third, the left ſubclavian; whence ariſe the left cervical, 
vertebral, and axillary. —See each deſcribed in its proper 
article, AXILLARY, CAROTID, CERVviCal, SUBCLA- 
VIAN, VERTEBRAL, &c. 
The deſcending trunk, or aorta deſcendens, carries the blood 
to the trunk, and the lower parts of the body. 
Out of this ariſe the bronchial, intercaſtals, cœliac, phrenic, 
meſenteric, emulgent, ſpermatic, iliac, umbilical, epigaſlric, M- 
pogaftric, crural, &c, with their leveral ramifications, — 
See cach in its place. | 
Mr. Weitbrecht concludes, from the ſmall quantity of 
blood thrown out of the heart into the arteries, aud the 
great reſiſtance in the capillary arteries, that all or much 
the larger ſhare of what is ſent out of the heart, is re- 
tained in the arteries during the /y/ole of the heart, and 
is ſent forward into the veins, by the contraction of the 
arteries, but fo, that the veins can have no pulſation, 
becauſe ſo much as is received from the veins is thrown 
into the heart at the ſame time. The ſmallneſs of the 
quantity of blood thrown out of the heart makes him 
think, that the pulſation of the arteries cannot be ſu much 
owing to their diſtenſion, as to their change of place; 
and he ſays he perceived, upon trial, that all the arteries 
of the body are not dilated or contracted at the ſame 
i me. 
The auricles alſo, according to him, ſerve to give an im- 
p2tus to the blood in the veniricles.of the heart; for the 
blood moves fo {low in the veins, that its momentum would 
not be ſufficient to diſtend, and to give a ſpring great 
enough to the ventricles. The pulmonary blood acquir- 
ing conliderable velocity by the motion of the lungs re- 
quires a much leſs auricle from the blood of the vena cava, 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. tom, vi. & vii. 


| 


A 04s" 22 of the ſeveral arteries, with their diviſions and 


ſubdivihons, in their natural order and poſition, as taken 
from the life, fee in plate Anatamy, (Angeicl! fig. 6.) 
ARTERY is alſo applied to that fiſtulous tube, compoſed of 


caitilages and membranes, which deſceads from the 


I 
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mouth to the lungs, for the conveyance and reconvey« 
ance of the air, in reſpiration. 

This is particularly called the aſpera arteria, or trach&a. 
and popularly the wI N D- pipe. 4 

ARTERY, wounded, See ANEURISM. | 

ARTHANITA, in Botany. See CYCLamen, and Sow. 
BREAD. 

ARTHEL; ſomething caſt into a court, in Wales, or its 
marches ; whereby the court is letted or diſcontinued for 
the time, —The caſting of arthel is prohibited, 26 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 6. 

ARTHRITIC //aters. See WATER. 

ARTHRITICA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 
PRIMROSE, and by others to the greund- PIN E. 

ARTHRITIS in /Zeadicine, a diſcaſe better known under 
the name of the Go. 

The word is formed from aper, artiulus, joint; in re- 
gard the chicf ſeat of that diſtemper is in the joints, 

ARTHRO DIA, in Anatomy, a ſpecies of ARTICULATION 
wherein a flat herd of one bone is received into a hal. 
low ſocket of another. 

The word is formed from apJpoy, articulus, and Sexopar, 
recipis, I receive. 

49 is the articulation of the bumerus, with the /ca- 
pulg. 4 

ARTHRODIA, or ARTHRODIUM, in Natural History, the 
name of a genus of cRYSTAL, of which there are five 
ſpecies. See Tab. Foſſils, Claſs 3. 

ARTHRODIA, in Zoology, a lately eſtabliſhed claſs of ani- 
malcula, containing thoſe with viſible limbs. 

ARTHROSIS, in Anatery, a juncture of two bones, de- 
ſigned for motion; called alſo articulation, 

The word is formed from apfpey, articulus, 

ARTICHOKE, in Botany, called by the Latins cynaza, 
of the fyngene/ia polygamia equalis claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: it hath a compound flower made up of many 
hermaphrodite florers, included in one common ſealy 
empalement. The florets are tubulous, equal, and uni- 
form, divided at the top into five narrow ſegments; and 
— have five ſhort, hairy ſtamina. At the bottom of 
each is fituated an oval germen, which afterward be- 

comes a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, four-cornered ſeed, 

crowned with long hairy down, 

We have two ſorts of artichotes that are cultivated in 

the Engliſh gardens, which we ſhall diſtinguiſh here, 

only by the names whereby they are generally known 
among gardeners. 

The belt ſort is what the gardeners call the globe arti- 

chike, This hath large heads, with broad brown ſcales, 

which turn inward; the fleſhy part at the bottom of the 
fcales is very thick, and is therefore much preferred to 
the other, called the French artichoke ; the ſtalks of 
which do generally grow taller, with ſmaller heads, 
formed more conical than thoſe of the globe; the ſcales 
are nariower, of a greencr colour, and frequently turned 
outward. The fleſhy part, or bottom, is not near ſo 
thick, and hath a diſagreeable perfumed taſte. This was 
almoſt totally rooted out of the Englih gardens before 
the hard frolt in 1739-40, when the greateſt part of the 
roots of the other fort were deſtroyed ; many perſons 
were ſupplied the following ſpring with plants from 

Guernſey, where they cultivate only the latter fort; but 

Gnce the other has been increaſed again, this green ſort 

has been rooted out of moit gardens, to make way tor 

the globe ar: hehe. | 

The manner of propagating this uſeful plant, is from 

ſlips or ſuckers taken from the old plant in February and 

March; theſe, it planted in a good foil, wiil produce n 

good fruit the autumn following. The old artichoke 

ſtocks are to be dreſſed in the latter end of February, or 
beginning of March ; this muſt be thus performed ; with 

a ſpade remove all the earth from about the ock; down 

below the part from which the young ſhoots. ace pro- 

duced. Then make choice of two of the cleacett and 

{traighteſt, and molt promiling plants which are pro- 

duced from the under-part of the ſtock ; let theſe be leit 

for a crop: then with a thumb force. off all the other 
buds and young ſhoots clole to the head of the ſtock 
from wheuce they are produced, and with the ſpade 
draw the earth about the two plants which are leſt, 
cloſing it faſt with the hands to each of them, and ſcpa- 
rating them afunder, as far as can be without breaking 
them, then crop off the tops of the leaves which hang 

down. . 

When this is done, a crop of ſpinach may be ſowed be- 

tween the flocks, which will be gathered off before they 

come to'ripen ; in the beginning of May, when the r- 

chokes begin to fruit, all the young plants produced ſince 

the drethng muſt be removed, and all the ſuckers taken 
off, leaving only the one principal fruit; and when the 
artichoke is fit to gather, the ſtock muſt be cut down cloſe 
to the ground, that it may ſhoot out new ſprouts before 
yo Ociober, 
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October, which is the ſeaſon for cantilng | 
the gardeners call it, landing the artichoke ſtocks. Miller. 
The earthing them is thus done; cut off all the ſprouts 
cloſe to the ground, then dig trenches between the rows, 
covering up the ſtocks with the earth in ridyes; thoſe 
artichokes which are planted in a moiſt rich ſoil will al- 
ways produce the largeſt fruit, but the roots will not live 
through the winter in a very moiſt one. 

The artichoke is a pleaſant wholeſome, and very nouriſh- 

ing food ; the roots are reckoned to be aperitive, cleanſ- 

ing, and diuretic ; good for the jaundice, and to provoke 
urine. 

The French and Germans eat not only the heads, but 

alſo the young ſtalks boiled, and ſeaſoned with butter 

and vinegar. The Italians ſeldom boil the heads, but eat 
them raw, when young, with ſalt, oil, and pepper. 

Artichokes have the reputation of promoting venereal in- 

clinations to a very great degree ; the (talks, preſerved in 

honey, are ſaid to be an excellent peQoral; but they 
ſhoutd firſt be blanched, like celery. 

The common leaves, boiled in white wine whey, are 

much commended in the jaundice, as is alſo the juice of 

theſe leaves. James. | 

ARTICHOKE, Jeruſalem, is the root of a ſpecies of the he- 
lanthus; or $UN- flower of the perennial kind, which is 

ropagated in many gardens for the uſe of the kitchen; 
it is a very agreeably taſted root, but watery, and windy, 
and therefore at preſent generally diſregarded. 
It is propagated by planting out the ſmaller roots, or even 
pieces of the larger, which have buds to them, in- the 
ſpring or autumn; they muſt be allowed a very conſider- 
able diſtance for they ſpread immoderately, and multiply 
very quiek. Inthe autumn following, when their ſtems 
decay, the roots may be taken up for uſe, They are but 
unſightly plants, though very tall, and are commonly 

aced in obſcure corners of a garden. Miller. 

ARTICLE, ArTICULUSs, a little part or diviſion of a book, 
writing, or the like. — Aquinas divides his ſum of theology 
into ſeveral queſtions; aad each queſtion into divers ar- 
ticles. Such an account conſiſts of ſo many articles. 

ARTICLE is alſo applied to the ſeveral clauſes or conditions 
of a contract, treaty of peace, or the like. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, articles of marriage, articles of capi- 
tulation, preliminary articles, &. 

ARTICLES, of the clergy, ARTICULI cleri, are certain ſta. 
tures touching perſons and caules eccleſiaſtical, made un- 
der Edward II. and III. 

AR&TiCLE of faith is by ſome defined a point of Chriſtian 

doctrine, which we ate obliged to believe, as having been 
revealed by God himſelf, and allowed and eſtabliſhed as 
ſuch by the church. 
The thirty-nine aaticles were founded, for the moſt part, 
upon a body of articles compiled and publiſhed in the 
reign of Edward VI. They were hiſt paſt in the con- 
vocation, and conarmed by royal authority in the year 
1562. They were afterwards ratified anew in the year 
1571, and again by Charles I. The law requires a ſub- 
ſcription to theſe articles of all perſons ordained to be 
deacons or prieſts, 13 El. cap. 12. of all clergymen in- 
ducted to any ccclefialtical living, by the ſame ſtatue, 
and of licenſed lectuters and curates. 13 El. cap. 12. 
aud 13 and 14 Ch. II. cap. 4. of the heads of colleges, 
of chancellors, olſicials, and commiſlaries, and of ſchoo]- 
maſters, By 1 Wil. III. cap. 18. diſſenting teachers are to 
ſubſcribe all except the 34th, 35th, and 36th, and part 
of the 20th (and in the caſe of Anabaptilts, except allo 
part of the 27th); otherwiſe they are exempted from the 
benefits of the act of toleration. 

ARTICLE, articulus, in Anatomy, denotes a joint, or junc- 
ture, of two or more bones of the body. — _ 

ARTICLE of death, articulis mortis, the laſt pangs or agony 
oi a dying perſon. 

The pope uſually ſends his benediction to the cardinals, 
&c. in articulo moriis. | 

ARTICLE, in Arithmetic, ſignifies the number 10, or any 
number juſtly diviſible into ten parts; as 20, 30, 40, &c. 
— Theſe are ſomctimes called decads, and ſometimes 
round numbers. | 

ARTICLE, in Grammar, denotes a particle uſed in mo 
languages for the declining of, nouns, and denoting the 
ſeveral caſes and genders thereof. : 

The uſe of articles ariſes chiclly hence, thet in languages 

which have ng different terminations, to expreſs the dif- 

ferent ſtates and circumſtances of nouns, there is ſome- 
thing required to ſupply that oſſice. 

Phe Latins have no articles; but the Greeks, and moſt 


of the modern languages, have had recourſe to them, for | 


fixing and aſceriaining the vague ſignification of common 
and Nee N 
The Greeks have their 7, the eaſtern tongues their he 


emphaticums the Italians their 11, lo, and /a.— The French | 


| their /e, la and les, — The Germans their der, das, dat. 


them, or, as | 


ART 


The Engliſh hare alſo two articles, a and the; which be- 
ing perfixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general Ggnifi- 
cation to ſome particular things, See letter K. 
Some grammarians make the article a diſtin& part of 
ſpeech ; others will have it a pronoun; and others a 
noun adjective. See SPEECH and PRoxouN, - ,., 
Articles are of great ſervice in. a language, as they con- 
tribute to the more neat and preciſe expreſſing of ſe- 
veral properties and relations, which muſt otherwiſe be 
loſt. And hence one great diſadvantage of the Latin, 
above other languages which have articles ; in that the 
article being either expreſſed, or left out, makes an alte- 
ration in the ſenſe, which the Latins cannot diſtinguiſh. 
—'Thus when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, / tu es Filius 
Dei, it may either be underſtood, if thou art a Son of 
Ged, or, if thou art the Son of God. —Scaliger, ſrom the 
want of articles in the Latin, has concluded them uſeleſs. 
The Italians even prefix articles to proper names, which 

. do not, naturally need any, becauſe * them- 
ſelves ſignify things individually.— Thus they ſay, i 
Ariofto, il Taſſo, il Petr archa. Even the French join the 
article to the proper names of kingdoms, provinces, &c. 
as la Suede, la Nermandie.— And we likewiſe annex it to the 
names of certain mountains and rivers; as the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Alps, &c. | 

AKETICLE, indefinite., The article à is ſaid to be indefinite, 
becauſe applied to names taken in their more general and 
confuſed fignification z as, he travelled with the port and 
equipage of à prince; where the words, @ prince, may be 
underſtood of any prince in general. Or, a reſpects cur 
primary preception, and denotes individuals, as unknown. 

ARTICLE, definite. The article the is ſaid to be definite, or 
de monſtrative, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put be- 
fore, to one individual thing. Or te reſpects our ſe- 
condary preception, and denctes individuals as known. 
See DEFINITIVE, 

Fa. Buffier, diſtinguiſhes a third kind of articles in French, 
which he calls intermediate, or partitive; ſerving to de- 
note part of the thing expreſſed by the ſubſtantives they 
are added to: as, des ſcavants ont cru, ſome learned men 
have ſuppoſed, & c. I want de la lumiere, ſome light, &c. 
The uſe and diſtinction of the definite and indefinite ar- 
ticles le or la, and de or du, make one of the greateſt dif- 
ficulties in the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, 
and only to be acquired by practice. —We may add, that 
in the Engliſh, though the articles be ſo few, yet they 
are of ſuch frequent uſe, that they eaſily diſcover any 
ſtranger, from a natural Engliſhman. 

ARTICULARIS, Ax ricurax, in Medicine, an epithet 
applied to a diſcale, which more immediately infeſts the 
articuli, or joints. 8 | | 
The morbus articularis is the ſame with the Greek apbpirts, 
and our our. | 

ARTICULATE ſounds are thoſe which expreſs the letters, 
ſyllables, &c. of any alphabet; or language, Ste INAR- 
TICULATE. 

Brutes cannot form articulate ſounds, or they cannot ar- 
ticulate the ſounds of their voice ; excepting ſome few 
birds, as the parrot, pye, raven, ſtarling, &c. 

ARTICULATED libel, l/ibellus articulatus, that wherein the 
parts of a fact are ſet forth to the judge in ſhort, diſtinct 
articles. | 
This amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called lilellus poſitianalis. . 

ARTICULATED lcaf. See LEAF. 

ARTICULATED radius, in Natura! Hiſtory, Ste RABivus 
articulatus. | | 

ARTICULATION, in Grammar, a diſtinct pronunciation 

of words and ſyllables. 
Articulation is that part of grammar, which treats ſirſt of 
ſounds and letters; then of their combinations, for the 
compoſing of ſyllables and words. Hence he who pro- 
nounces his words clearly and diltinEtly; is ſaid to pro- 
nounce them articalatzly. 

ARTICULATION, apdpocig, in Anatomy, the juncture or 
connexion of two bones. The bones cannot ſerve the 
intended purpoſes, except the ſeveral pieces are fitly ad- 
juſted, and then kept together in diffetent ways. The 
moſt ancient oſteologilts (ſpeaking only of the perfect 
bones of an adult) called the firit of theſe articulation, 
and the other SYMPHYSIS. | . | 
Articulation thus underſtood is of two kinds, one move- 
able, by which the bones are allowed a certain degree of 
motion ; the other immoveable, by which they are fixed 
together without motion. The firſt is commonly called 
DIARTHROSIS; that is (according to the Expreſſion of 
Carolus Stephanus, an ancient phybcian of the faculty at 
Paris) an articulation ſeparated ; the other ynarthrofit, or 
an articulation conjoined. There is ſtill another ſpecies 
of ariiculation, which cannot well be reduced to eicher bf 
the two former, as pattaking of both: this, therefore, 
may be eſtabliſhed as a third kind, by the name of a u- 

; . | FP IAR. 


PHIARTHROS18, which agrees better to this ſort than | 
to the other articulations, to which it has ſometimes been 
apphed. | 
AR IFICERS, thoſe who work with the hands, and ſell 
things faſhioned by them into other forms. 
Artificers amount to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
handicrafts and mechanics: ſuch are ſmiths, carpenters, 
taylors, ſhoemakers, weavers, and the like. 
The Roman artificers had their peculiar temples, where 
they aſſembled and choſe their own patron, to defend 
their cauſes : they were exempted from all perſonal ſer- 
vices, Taruntenus Paternus reckons thirty-two ſpecies 
of arificers, and Conſtantine thirty-five, who enjoyed 
this privilege. The artificers were incorporated into di- 
vers colleges or companies, each of which had their tu- 
telar gods, to whom they offered their worſhip, ſeveral 
of theſe, when they quited their profeſſion, hung up their 
tools, a votive offering to their gods. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
Artificers were held a degree below merchants, and ar- 
gentarii, or money-changers, and their employment more 
ſordid. Some deny, that in the earlieſt ages of the Ro- 
man ſtare, artificers were ranked in the number of citi- 
zens: others, who aſſert their citizenſhip, allow that they 
were held in contempt, as being unfit for war, and ſo 
poor that they could ſcarce pay any taxes. For which 
reaſon they were not entered among the citizens, in the 
cenſor's books; the deſigu of the cenſus being only to ſee 
what number of perſons,were yearly fit to bear arms, and 
to pay taxes towards the ſupport of the ſtate. It may be 
added that much of the ariificers buſineſs was done by 
ſlaxes, and foreigners, who left little fot the Romans to 
mind but their huſbandry and war. Dion. Hal. lib. ii. p. 98. 
By means of the arts, the minds of men are engaged in 
inventions: beneficial to the whole community; and thus 
prom the grand preſervatite' agatnit*the- barbarz{q. and 


rutality, which ever attend on an indolent and inattive. A 


ſtupidity. | 

By the Engliſh laws, artificers in wool, iron, ſteel, braſs, 
or other metal, going out of the kingdom into any fo- 
reign country without licence, are to be impriſoned three 
months, and fined in a ſum not exceeding one hundred 
pounds. And ſuch as going abroad, and not returning 
on warning given by our ambaſladors, &c. ſhall be dii- 
abled from holding lands by deſcent or deviſe, from re- 
ceiving any legacy, &c. and be deemed aliens. Stat. 5. 
Geo. 7. cap. 27. By 23 Geo. II. cap. 13. Q 1. penalty 
is allo inflicted on ſeducing artificers to go abroad. 
Ramazini has a treatiſe on the diſeaſes of arti ficers, 


ARTIFICER by fire, a denomination ſometimes given to 
chemiſts, and workers in metal. 


ARTIFIC!AL, ſomething made by art; not produced na- 
turally, or in the common courſe of things. 
ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently uſed for factitiaus. 
Thus we have artiſicial ſal ammoniac, artificial borax, &c. 
ARTIFICIAL fire-works are compolitions of inflammable 
materials ; chiefly uſed on ſolemn occaſions, by way of 
rejoicing, See Sav. Etr. tom. iv. p..66. : 
ARTIFICIAL ligbtaing. See ELECTRICITY and LiGcnT- 
NING. | 
ARTIFICIAL lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are certain lines 
- fo contrived, as to repreſent the logarithmic fines and 
tangents; which, by the help of the line of numbers, 


will ſolve. all queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, &C. 
pretty exactly. 


ARTIFICIAL magnets. See MAGNETS. 

ARTIFICIAL — that which is according to the rules of 
art; or executed by inſtruments invented by art. It is 
- allo uſed, in another ſenſe, for ſome artful contrivance in 
muſic z as when a piece is ſung in two parts; one whereof 


is by B molle, or flat, and the other by B ſharp. See 
Artificii Muſicali del dignor Vitali. 


ARTILLERY, the heavy equipage of war; comprehend- 

ing all ſorts of great fite · arms, with their appurtenances ; 
as cannons, mortars, bombs, petards, muſquets, car- 
bines, &. 8 4 

In this ſenſe, the word artillery coincides with what we 

. otherwiſe. call ordnance. 157 | 

_ The Perhans,- we are told in the embaſly of Figueroa, 
- would never, in 1518, have either artillery or infantry in | 

their armies, becauſe they hindered their charging and 
retiring with that nimbleneſs wherein their chief military 
addreſs and glory lay. 

The term,ertiilery is ſometimes alſo applied to the ancient 


inſtruments of war, as the catapultæ, battering rams, 
&c. | | 


ARTILLERY, park of, is that 
the artillery, or large fire-arms. 


ARTILLERY, traile, or train , is a ſet or certain number | 


of pieces of. ordnance,” mounted on carriages, with all 
their furniture, fit for marching, To this frequently be- 
long mortar-pieces, with bombs, carcaſes, &c. It is un- 

der the direction of the maſter of the artillery. © 
Their are trains of artillery in moſt of the kiug's maga- 


place in a camp ſet apart for | 


1 


zines; as in the Tower, at Portſmouth, Plymouth, 
Windſor, &c. 

ARTILLERY guard is a detachment from the army to ſecure 

the artillery. This corps is in the front, and the cen- 
tries are round the park. Upon a march they go in the 
front and rear of the artillery, and muſt be ſure to leave 
nothing behind. If a gun or waggon break down, the 
captain is to leave a part of his guard to aſſiſt the gunners 
and matroſſes in getting it up again. 
The writers upon artil/ery are, Caſimir Semionowitz, a 
Pole, Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, 8. Remy in his Me- 
moires d' Artillerie, M. Belidor, M. le Blond, and Mul- 
ler on Artillery, which contain an accurate deſeription 
of all the machines and inſtruments of war now in uſe, 
with every thing that relates to them. 

ARTILLEKY company of London, is a band of infantry, con- 

| (ſting of about four hundred men. 
Their officers are a leader, two lieutenants, two enſigns 
three gentlemen of arms, two ſerjeants, and a provoſt- 
marſhal. 

ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call pyro- 
technia, or the art of fite- works, with the inſtruments and 
apparatus belonging thereto. 

ARTISAN. See ARTIST. 

ARTISCUS, from aplog, bread, in Medicine, denotes a 
troche, but more particularly that prepared of viper's 
fleſh, mixed up with bread, to be uſed in the compoſition 
of Venice treacle. 


Theſe are more particularly called artiſci theriaci, or the- 

riacal troches. 

They were formerly in great vogue, and brought with 

much parade from Venice; but Zwelfer diſcovered 

their vanity 3 fince which time, viper's powder has been 

* *peherally ſubſtituted for them, in the preparation of the 
treacle. | 


R'11ST, in general ſenſe, a perſon Killed in ſome art; 


A 


f, according to Mr. Harris's definition, a perſon pol- 


leſſing an habitual power of becoming the cauſe of ſome 
effect, according to a ſyſtem of various and well- ap- 
roved precepts. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, an excellent, a curious arti. The 
pre-eminence is diſputed between ancient and modern 
arti/ts, eſpecially as to what relates to ſculpture, painting, 
and the like. At Vicenza, we are told of a privilege 
granted to art, like that of clergy in England; in vir- 
tuc of this, criminals adjudged to death fave their lives, 
if they can prove themſelves the moſt excellent and con- 
ſummate workmen in any uſeful art. This benefit is al- 
lowed them in favorem artis, for the firſt offence, except 
in ſome particular crimes, of which coining is one. The 
exception is juſt, ſince here the greater the artiſ, the 
more dangerous the perſon. Evelyn's Diſc. of Medals, 
ch. vii. p. 237, &c. | 
ARTIST, artiſta, in an academical ſenſe, denotes a philo- 
ſopher or proficient in the faculty of arts. 


ART1ST is more peculiarly underſtood of a chem'/? or al- 
chemiſt. 


In which ſenſe it is, that Paracelſus 
uſe the word. 


ARTIZOOS, from ach, ſhort, and ton, fe, is uſed by 
ſome ancient phyſicians for an infant ſhort-lived, by 
reaſon of a difficult birth, whereby he was long de- 
tained in the paſſage from the womb. 

ARTOMELI, from aplog, bread, and we, honey, in An- 
cient Pharmacy, a kind of cataplaſm, prepared of bread and 
honey, applied chiefly to the præcerdia. 

ARTOTYRITES, or ARTOTYRITZ, a branch of the 
ancient Montaniſts, who firſt appeared in the ſecond cen- 
tury ; chiefly in Galatia. 
They uſe bread and cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or perhaps 
bread baked with cheeſe.— Their reaſon was, that the 
firſt men offered to God not only the fruits of the earth, 
but of their flocks too. 

Hence, according to St. Auguſtine, came their name, 
which is compoſed of apres, bread, and Tupog, cheeſe, 

ARVALES fratres were prieſts in ancient Rome, who al- 
ſiſted in the ſacrifices of the Ambarvalia offered every 

year to Ceres and Bacchus for the proſperity of the prin- 

cipal fruits of the eaith, viz. the corn and wine. 

They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in 

number; all of them perſons of the firſt diſtinction; the 

founder himſelf having been of the body.— They made 

a college, called collegium fratrum arvalium. 

The mark of their dignity was a garland, compoſed of 

ears of corn tied with a white ribband: this Pliny ſays, 

was the firſt crown in uſe at Rome. 

According to Fulgentius, Acca  Lavrentia, Romulus's 

nurſe, was the firſt founder of this order of prieſts: ſhe 

it ſeems, had twelve ſons, who uſed to walk before ber 
in procefſion to the ſacrifice ; one of whom dying, Ro- 
mulus, in favour of his nurſe, promiſed to take his place; 
and hence, ſays he, came this ſacrifice, the number 
twelve, and the name of brother. —Pliny (lib. xvii, cap. 


2. 


and other ADpEPTS 


, 
* 


2.) ſeems to indicate the ſame thing, when he mentions, 
that Romulus inſtituted prieſts of the fields, after the 
example of Acca Laurentia his nurſe. 

ARVIL-ſuppers an entertainment made at funerals in the 
northern parts of England; and arvz{-bread is the bread 
delivered to the. poor on ſuch occaſions, 

ARUM, African. See CALLA, 

Anun, fliating. See ORonTIUM, = 

Aru, in Betany, See WAKkE-Rebin. 

ARUNCUS, greater meadow ſweet, in Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, called by Tournefort, and others, 
BARRA copre ; and by Linnæus SrIRÆA. ; 
This plant has been ſuppoſed to be of the ſame genus with 
the flipendula; but, by the examination of the flowers, 
they appear to be extremely different. ; 

ARU NDELIAN Marbles, MARMORA Arundeliana, or Ox- 

ſord MARBLES, are ancient ſtones, whereon is inſcribed 
a chronicle of the city of Athens, engraven in capital 
letters in the iſland of Paros, one of the Cyclades, 263 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. 
They take their name from Thomas earl of Arundel, 
who procured them out of the Eaſt, or from Henry his 
g1andſon, who preſented them to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. An account of all their inſcriptions was publiſhed 
in 1676, by Dr. Prideaux. | 

ARUNDO, in Betam. See REED. 

AkUx po Indica, in the Materia Medica, the name of the 
ARUNDO ſanguinem dracenis manans of Moriſon. This is the 
plant from the fruit of which, by maceration in warm 
water, they get a kind of dragon's blood, which makes 
the fine red of the Indian varniſhes, Dale. 

ARURA, in Antiquity. See AROURA. 

Anu A, in Middle Age Mriters, denotes a field ploughed 
and ſowed. + : 

ARUSPICES, an order of prieſts among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who foretold things to come, chiefly by in ſpect- 
ing the enttails of beaſts which were killed in ſacriſice. 
The word ſeems more properly written haruſpices ; as 


being derived from haruga, which ſignifies the entrails of | 


victims; and «ſptcere, to view or conſider. 

The doctrine or diſcipline of the aruſpices, was formed 
into a preciſe art, called arrſpicina, 

C-to, who was an augur, uled to ſay, he wondered how 
dne aruſpex could look at another without laughing in his 
face, By which we learn what opinion he had ot the ſo- 
lidity of the aruſt icina. I 

ARUSPICI i-, a kind of ſacred writings among the an- 
cient Hetrurians, wherein the laws and diſcipline of the 
aruſpices were deſcribed. ; 8 
Theſe were alſo called vituales, ſometimes fulgurales libri, 
as directing how to take indications from thunder, light- 
ning, &. 

&ARV UM, in Ancient Agriculture, properly denoted ground 
ploughed but not ſowed. 

Though the word is alio ſometimes extended to all arable, 
or corn land, in contradiſtinction from paſture. 

ARX, in the Ancient Military Art, a town, fort, or caſtle, 
for defence of a place. 3 
The @'x, in ancient Rome, was a diſtinct edifice from 
the capitol, though ſome have confounded the two. Ac- 
cording to Ryckius, the aræ, properly. ſpeaking, was a 
place on the kigheſt part of the Capitoline Mount, 
ſtronger and better fortified than the reſt, with towers 
and pinnated walls; in which was alſo the temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. Struv. Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 11. p. 522. 

ARx alſo denoted a conſecrated place on the Palatine Mount, 
where the augurs publicly performed their office. 

Some will have the ar.x to have been the angural temple 
but Varro expreſly diſtinguiſhes between the two. 

Ax x was particularly uſed for a public place in Rome, ſet 
apart for the operations of the AUGURS. e 
In which ſenſe, arx amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called auguraculum, and auguratorium, and in 
the camp augurale. : 

Out of this aræ it was that the Veciales, or heralds, ga- 
thered the graſs uſed in the ceremony of making leagues 
and treaties. Liv. i. C. 24. 

ARYTA:NOIDES, in Auatemy, the third and fourth car- 
tilages of the LARYNY, ſituate under the thyroides, called 
alſo guitales ; thus called on account of the figure of an 
arava, cwerz which, together, they ſomewhat reſemble : 
and the name is compounded of that word, and «dS, 
Shape, or figure. . 

ARY T AZNOIDEUS, in Anatomy, one of the muſcles ſerv- 
ing to cloſe the LAKYNX ; otherwiſe called little arytænoi- 
deus, and aryartænoideut, as deriving its origin from the 
poſterior and inferior part of the arytænoides. . 

The arytæneideus has its head in one aνtænoid cartilage, 
and its tail in the other; and ſerves to bring them toge- 
ther, and ſhut the rima or g/ottis. 

ARYTHMUS, or AxuyTuMus, in Medicine, is uſed by 
ſome for a linking, or failure of the pulſe, ſo that it can 
no longer be felt; but it more properly denotes an itre- 

Vor. I, N 26. ; | 


| 
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| gularity, or want of due order and proportion of the 


9 


The word is formed from the privative a, and gu-, 
modulus, or meaſure, 
AS, among Antiquaries, ſometimes ſignifies a particular 


weight; in which ſenſe the Roman as is the ſame with 
the Roman libra, or pound. 


The word is by ſome derived from ai, which, in the 


Doric dialect, is uſed for 26, one, q. d. an entire thing; 
though others will have this money named as, quaſi es 
becauſe made of braſs. —Budzus has written nine books 
de ofſe, & jus partibus, of the as, and its parts. 

. he as had ſeveral diviſions. See the table under As, 
an integer. 

As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, which was made 
of different matters and different weights, in different 
ages of the commonwealth. 

Under Numa Pompitlius, according to Euſebius, the Ro- 
man money was either of wood, leather, or ſhells.—In 
the time of Tullus Hoſtilius, it was braſs, and was 
called as, libra, libella or ponds, becauſe actually weigh- 
ing a pound, or twelve ounces. The Romans reckoned 
by 1 before they coined ſilver, in the 485th year of 
the city, and afterwards they kept their accounts in $E- 
STERCES, 

When the firſt Punic war had exhauſted the treaſury, 
they reduced the as to two ounces. In the ſecond Punic 
war, Hannibal preſſing hard on them, the ais were far- 
ther reduced to an ounce a piece.—Laſtly, by the Papi- 
rian law, they took away half an ounce more, and re- 
duced the as to a bare half ounce : and it is generally 
thought, that it reſted here all the time of the common- 
wealth, and even till Veſpaſian's-reign. | 

This laſt was called the Papirian as, becauſe the law juſt 

mentioned was paſſed in the year of Rome 563, by C. 

Papiriug Carbo, them tribune of the people. Ihus, there 
were ſour different en the time of the commonwealth. 
The figure ſtamped on the as, was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or 
ſow; and from the time of the kings, a Janus with two 
faces on the one fide, and the 2] or prow of a ſhip 
on the reverſe. . 
The triens and quadrans of copper had the figure of a 
ſmall veſſel called ratis, on the reverſe. Thus Pliny : 
Nota æris, (i. e. affis) fuit ex altera parte Janus geminus, 
ex allera reſtrum navis : in triente vero & quadrante rates. 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxili. cap. 3.— Hence theſe pieces were 
ſometimes called ratiti. 

As was alſo uſed to denote any integer, or whole.—Whence 
the Engliſh word ace. 

Thus, as ſignified the whole inheritance ; whence heres 
ex ai, the heir to the whole eſtate. 

So the ſugerum, or Roman acre of land, being reckoned 
the integer, was called as, and divided, like it, into twelve 
unc ic. 


The as, and its parts or diviſions, ſtand thus: 


1 | As | 12Unci@ XZ | Semis | 6 Uncie 
iz | Deurs | 11 | x£ | Puincunx | 5 

5 | Dextans | 10 + | Triens 4 

2 | Dedrans | 9 + | Quadrans | 3 

3 | Bes 8 6 | Sextans 2 
12 | Septunx | 7 rz | Uncia [ 


ASA, among Naturaliſis, The writers of the later ages 
have fotmed this word aſa from the /a/ar of the ancients, 
and attributed it to a gum very different from that anci- 
ently known hy the name they have thus corrupted. 

The a/a of the ancients was an odoriferous and fragrant 
gum ; and the aa of the after-ages bad ſo little title to 
this epithet, that they diſtinguiſked it by one, expreſling 
its being of an offenſive or ſtinking ſmell, 

The Arabian writers, according to this diſtinction, de- 
ſcribe two kinds of a, the one /{inking, the other aro- 
matic; and the modern Greeks preſerved the name 4e 
or laſar, to the ſtinking gum the Latins called by that 
name, but added a diſtinctive epithet to expreſs its ſmell, 
and called it ſcardolaſarum, 

As A dulcis, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the benjamzn, or BENZOIN of the ſhops. 
Dale. 

ASA ſatida. See Ass A fetiaa. 

ASAPHEIS, azapeis, from a, negative, and oa@ng, clear, 
open: in Hippocrates, in Prorrh. & Coac. are ſuch pa- 
tients as do not utter their words in a clear manner. The 
deſect is occaſioned, as Galen ſays, Comm. 2. in Prorih. 
either by ſome hurt which the organs of ſpeech have 
© contracted from a diſorder of the nerves, or elſe by a 
&« delirium.” 

ASAPPES, or Az AES, an order of ſoldiers in the Turkiſh 
army, whom they always expoſe to the firſt ſhock of the 
enemy; to the end that the enemy being thus fatigued, 
and their ſwords blunted, the ſpahis and janiſſariez may 

fall on, and find an eaſy conqueſt. 


The word is derived from the Turkiſh /aph, which fig- 


4 H nifies 
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nifies rant, from whence they have formed aſpaph, 10 


range in battle. | 

The aſappes are ſaid to be held of ſo little value, that they 
frequently ſerve as bridges for the cavalry to paſs over, in 
bad roads, and as faſcines to fill up the ditches of places 
beſieged, —The greateſt part of them are natural Turks; 
they travel on foot, and have no pay, but the plunder 
they can get from the enemy. 


ASARABACCA, or As$ARA-BACARA, in Botany, a plant 


ſuppoſed to be mentioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides, un- 
der the name of baccharts, or nar dus ruſtica ;, by us called 
ASARUM ; of the dodecandria monogyma claſs. 

Its characters are, that the flower hath no petals, but a 
thick coloured empalement, and twelve ſhort ſtamina. 
At the bottom of the empalement is inclofed a thick 
germen, which afterward turns to a thick capſula, hav- 
ing three cells containing ſeveral oval feeds. 'There are 
three ſpecies. 

Among the ancients it was much in uſe as an emetic and 
cathartic. Ir is chiefly uſed among us as a ſternutatory, 
in order to which, it is dried and reduced to a powder, 
to be taken as a ſnuff; in which quality it drains the head 
of mucous humours. It is alſo a powerful emmenagogue, 
and has been recommended by authors in the gout, drop- 
ſy, and many other chronic diſorders. 


ASARIAN, in Betany, baſtard ASARUM, a ſpecies of the 


ANTIRRHINUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters 
are, that the flower is of one leaf, of the grinning kind, 
divided at the top into two lips, the -upper one divided 
into two parts, the lower one lightly divided into three 
obtuſe parts. The two lips join cloſe together, ſo as to 
form a kind of ſnout. It hath four ſtamina; in the cen- 
tre is placed a round germen, which afterward turns to a 
round huſk, divided into two cel:s, full of roundiſh ſceds. 
There are two ſpecies. 


ASAROTA, avcapura, from a and gate, [ ſtoeep, a kind 


of painted pavements in uſe before the invention of mo- 
ſaic work. The moſt celebrated was that at Pergamus, 
painted by Seſus, and exhibiting the appearance of 
crumbs, as if the floor had not been ſwept after dinner, 
whence, according to Pliny, the denomination. Per- 
rault ſuppoſes them to have been a black kind of pave- 
ments of a ſpongy matter. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxvi. 
cap. 25. Perrault ad Vitruv. hb. vi. cap. 5. 


ASARUM, in Botany. See ASARABACCA, and ASARINA. 
ASASI, in Botany, a name given, by the people of Gui- 


nea, to a tree, the leaves of which being boiled in wa- 
ter, and held to the mouth, cure the tooth-ach. This 
tree, in its form and manner of growing, reſembles the 


| laurel ; the leaves are very hard and ſtiff, and grow al- 


ternately on the ſtalks : they have ſhort pedicles, and 
the branches are blackiſh and rugged, but they are va- 
riegated with ſmall reddiſh ſpangles, or ſcaly protuber- 
ances. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 232. 


ASBESTINE, ſomething incombuſtible, or that partakes 


of the nature and qualities of the lap aſbetos. Such as 
aſbeſtine paper and cloth, See ASBESTOS, 


ASBESTOS, a mineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh, or ſilver 


colour, and a woolly texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads, 
or delicate fibres, endued with the wonderful property 
of reſiſting fire, and remaining unconſumed in the in- 
tenſeſt heat. 

The word properly ſignifies an incumbuſtible body; it is 
formed of the privative a, and oCeyvup, extinguo. 

This lanuginous mineral is ſometimes alſo called amian- 
thus, and ſometimes ſalamandra, or ſalumander's wool, from 
the candle-wicks ſaid to be made anciently of it. From 
a pungent quality, which Agricola ſays it has on the 
tongue, though without Ys it has been by ſome 
called alumen, having the epithet of plumeum added to it, 
taken from ics downy filaments, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other alums; though it is to be obſerved, the true plume- 
alum is another ſort of body, being a real effloreſence 
of alum. 

From its light grey colour, it is called polia and corſoides ; 


and from its likeneſs to the hoary fibres of ſome ſorts of 


mat-weed, ſpartapolia. From the capacity it has of be- 
ing ſpun into thread, it is called linum, with ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhing epithet, taken either from its quality, as Ji. 
num aſbeſtinum vivum, or incombuſt:bile; or from the place 
where it is found, as linum foſſile, linum Indicum, Creticum, 
Cypricum, and Carpaſium, or Caryſ/lium. Beſides the places 
whence it borrows its names, it is alſo found in Tartary, 
at Namur, in the Low Countries, in Thuringia among 
the mines, in the Old Noricum, in Egypt, in the moun- 
tains of Arcadia, at Puteoli, in the iſland of Corſica, in 
the iſland of Angleſey in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire 
in Scotland, at Montauban in France, and in the king- 
dom of Siberia. 


Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the ſtones, whence 
its appellation of Japis aſbeſto, & c. But Dr. Plot rather 
| Judges it a terra lapideſa, or middle ſubſtance, betwean 


_ cording to Dr. Liſter, were alſo made of it; and ſome 
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ſtone and earth. As to its generation, the ſame avthor 
takes it to be a mixture of ſome ſalt, and a pure carth 


without ſulphur, coagulated in the winter, and hardened 


by the heats in ſummer, The ſalt, Ja. Heſſius pretends, 
is a liquid alum of a milky ſubſtance, inclining to yel- 
low, that ſweats out of the earth, and ſmells like rotten 
cheeſe. 

The aſbeflos, or lapis aſbeſtos, is really a fort of native, fiſ- 
file ſtone, which one may ſplit into threads or filaments, 
very fine and brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of 
a greyiſh ſivery colour, not unlike the talc uf Venice. Acids 
have no effect upon it. 

It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water; and, 
expoſed to the ſire, it neither conſumes nor calcines, — A 
large burniog-glaſs, indeed, reduces it into little glaſs 
globules, in proportion as the filaments ſeparate ; but 
common hre only whitens it. 

ITheſe filaments are of different lengths, from one inch to 
ten — The ſtone is uſually found incloſed within other 
very hard ſtones; though ſometimes growing to the ſur. 
faces of them, and ſometimes detached or ſeparate from 
any. | 

The proprietor of a forge in France ſound great quanti. 
ties of a ſubltance, which anſwered all the common .uſes 
of native «/b-//os, Upon a farther inquiry into the na- 
ture of it, he concludes, that both the one and the o her 
are calcined iron deprived of its phlogiſton; and by re- 
uniting the phlogiſton with them, he can reſtore both to 
their primitive ſtate of iron. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ii. part 2. 
NY 72. 

The aſbeſtos, applied to ar y part of the body, excites an 
itching; and yet we read of it as anciently preſcribed for 
diſeaſes of the ſkin ; and particularly for the itch : unleſs 
it were rather the alumen plumeſum that was meant heie— 
by; for even at this day, they are frequently confounded. 
'The induſtry of mankind has found a method of working 
this untoward mineral, and employing it in divers manu— 
factures, chiefly cloth and paper. 

be manufacture is, undoubtedly, difficult enough. Pliny 
calls the «ſbe/tos, inventu rarum, texiu diffic li mum: Wor- 
mius aſſures us, that the method of making cloth of «/- 
beſiss is vow entirely unknown: in reality, one would 
ſcarce imagine the thing practicable, without the mixture 
of ſome other pliant matter, as wool, hemp, or flax, 
along with the o/beſtos, the filaments of this latter ap— 
pearing too coarſe and brittle, to make any tolerable fine 
work, However this be, Bapt. Porta aſſures us, that, in 
his time, the ſpinning of o/b-/t25 was a thing known to 
every body at Venice. 

Sig. Caſtagnatta, ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, 
is ſaid to have carricd the manufacture to ſuch perfection, 
that his aſbeſtos was ſoſt and tractable, much reſembling 
lamb-ikin dreſſed white : he could thicken and thin it at 
pleaſure, and thus either made it into a very white {king 
or very white paper. | 

This kind of linen cloth was chiefly eſteemed by the an- 
cients; though then better known, and more common, 
than amoug us, being held equally precious with the 
richelt pearls: nor is it now of mean value, even in the 
country where it is moſt generally made, a China cover 
(i. e. a piece of twenty-three inches and three quarters 
long) being worth eighty tale, i. e. 36/. 13s. 44. Pliny 
ſays, he himſelf had feen napkins thereof, which, being 
taken foul from the table, aſter a feaſt, were thrown into 
the fire, and by that means wete better ſcoured than if 
they had been waſhed in water, &c. But its principal 
uſe, according to Pliny, was for the making ot ſhrouds 
for royal funerals, to wrap up the corpſe, ſo that the aſhes 
might be preſerved diſtinct from thoſe of the wood, &c. 
whereof the funeral pile was compoſed : and the princes 
of Tartary, according to the accounts in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, {till uſe it at this day in burnipg their 
dead. Some of the ancients are ſaid to have made then- 
ſelves cloaths of it, particularly the Brachmans, among 
the Indians. The wicks for their perpetual lamps, 2c- 
to this day uſe it for the wicks of ſuch lamps as they 
would not have any trouble with; becauſe the %%, 
never waſting, there is no occaſion tor ſhifting the wick: 
Septella, canon of Milan, had thread, ropes, nets, and 
paper, made of the aſbe/tes. A handkerchicf or pattern 
of this linen was long ſince preſented to the Royal! So— 
ciety, a foot long, and half a foot broad. This gave two 
proots of its reſiſting fire; though, in both experiments, 


it loſt above three drachms in its weight. When taken 


out red-hot, it did not burn a picce of white pape, on 
which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his la!ye 
burning concave uſually vitriſies the aſÞe/?2x. 

The method of preparing the incombuſtible paper ard 
cloth is thus deſcribed by Ciampini. The. ſtone is laid 
to ſoak in warm water, then opened and divided by the 
hands, that the earthy matter may be waſhed out. The 
ablution 


ablution being ſeveral times repeated, the flax- like fila- 
ments are collected and dried; and they are moſt con- 
veniently ſpun with an addition of flax. Two or three 
filaments of the aſbeſlos are eaſily twiſted along with the 
flaxen thread, if the operator's fingers are kept oiled. 
The cloth alſo, when woven, is beſt preſerved by oil 
from breaking or waſting. On expoſure to the fire, the 
flax and oil burn out, and the cloth remains pure 
and white. Probably from the diſſipation of ſome ex- 
trancous matter of this kind proceeded the diminution 
of weight in the handkerchief juſt recited; for pure a/- 
belles leaves nothing. The ſhorter filaments which ſepa- 
rate in waſhing the ſtone, may be made into paper in the 
common manner. Phil. Tranſ. N® 273. 
It is firſt neceſſary to obſerve, that in the ſearching after 
this ſubſtance, the diſtinftion between the a/b-oſes and 
amianthi is carefully to be obſerved, the one of theſe 
being compoſed of the long threads, and the other of 
very ſhort and abrupt ones; this is their great diſtinc- 
tion, and all the aſbe/toſes, or long-threaded ones, wy | 
more or leſs fitted for this work, and none of the ami- 
anthi, or ſhort-threaded ones, are at all fo. Beſides, the 
aſbeſtos is ſomewhat heavier than the amianthus. 
AsBESTOS, falſe, is a name given to plume-alum. See 
Plume ALUM. 
ASCARIDES, in Medicine, a ſlender ſort of worms, found 
in the inteſlinum rectum, chiefly of children, and fre- 
quently voided with their feces; ſometimes alſo adhering 
ro the fundament, or even pendent from it. 
They are thus called from aoxagigu, I leap, on account 
of their continual troubleſome motion, cauſing a moſt 
intolerable itching. They are ranged by Linnzus among 
the vermes inteſtinæ. 
The aſcarides are worms not ſo dangerous as ſome others, 
but more difhcult to be expelled, and that for ſeveral rt a- 
ſons. The firſt is, becauſe thoſe creatures are remote 
from the ſtomach ; ſo that remedies loſe their virtue be- 
fore they can come where the worms are, the ſecond 
is, becauſe the aſcarides are wrapt up in viſcous humours, 
which hinder the operation of medicines. The third is, 
becauſe theſe worms aſcend ſometimes into the cacum. 
Now that gut being like the bottom of a ſack, the aſca- 
rides keep themſelves as it were intrenched in that place. 
However, it be, it is better to attack them below. 
The beſt known remedy for them js Harrowgate water, 
at the ſpring; the flower of brimſtone taken with trea- 
cle, in ſuch a quantity as to purge the patient gently 
every day, is perhaps the next moſt efficacious remedy. 
The fumes of tobacco, injected in form of a clyſter, 
have been fucceſsfully uſed for expelling aſcarides. Med. 
Obſ. and Inq, vol. ii. p. 307. 8 
Aſcarides are ſaid to be often the occaſion of a prolapſus 
ani. See PROCEDENTIA., 
The name aſcarides is alſo given by M. Reaumur to a 
ſort of [mail worms or maggots, bred from the eggs of 
winged animals; which bury themſelves between the 
membranes of the leaves of plants, and there eat away 
the parenchymatous ſubſtance. 
As ſmall as theſe aſcarides in general are, they do not 
fail to ſhew the proper charaQeers, by which they may be 
reduced to regular claſſes: thoſe which have had their 
origin from the eggs of butterflies, are truly and proper- 
ly caterpillars in miniature; the others are maggots from 
flies; and if from beetles, they are hexapode worms. 
Of the little caterpillars, ſome have ſixteen feet, ſome 
only fourteen; and ſome of them are perfectly ſmooth 
and equal all over their body; others have a number of 
rings or annular diviſions, like the larger caterpillars; 
their ſeveral changes in arriving at the fly- ſtate are the 
ſame with thoſe of the common filk-worm, and other 
* of large caterpillars. | 

he ovu/a of the parent butterfly are depoſited ſingly, 
only one being placed on a leaf; for the little caterpillar 
is of the nature of the ſolitary, not the gregarious ani- 
mals. Theſe eggs are ſo ſmall, as to be ſcarce viſible, 
except to an obſerver ſo accurate as M. Reaumur; but 
he not only diſcovered them lying upon the leaves of 
plants, but traced them to the time of their hatching ; 
and obſerved this curious particular, that the caterpillar 
never enjoys the light or free air, but as ſoon as ever it 
is hatched eats its way thiough the integument of the 
leaf; and, under the cover of its ſhell, buries itſelf a- 
mong the paienchymatous matter, whence it never comes 
out again till it arrives at the fly ſtate, 
The worms which are hatched of the eggs of flies, make 
their way as ſpeedily into the ſubſtance of the leaf : but 
with this difference in the manner of doing it, that as 
the caterpillar eats its way through with its teeth, the 
worm ſtrikes its head forcibly againſt it ſeveral times, 
and by repeated blows at length breaks a hole in it, large 
enough to admit its little body; and then feeds on the 
parenchyma of the leaf, in the ſame manner with the 
caterpillar, Theſe finally change into their chryſalis 
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the right @/cer/ions mechanially by the globe, ſee GLOBE. 


ſtate, within the covert of the membrane of the leaf, 
The laſt kind of aſcarides which are to become beetles; 
make their way into the (abſtance of the leaf in the ſame 
manner; and when they have fed their deſtined time 
upon its parenchyma and juices, they ſometimes change 
in the covering of the membrane; and ſometimes come 


out of their holes, and chooſe the ſurface of the leaf for 
the ſcene of this great catraſtrophe. 


ASCENDANT, in Genealogy, is underſtood of anceſtors, 


or ſuch relations as have gone before us: ſuch are fa- 
ther, grandfather, &c.—They are thus called in contra- 
diſtinction to deſcendants, or the deſcending line. It is 
a canon in law, that inheritances never lineally aſcend. 


Marriage is always forbid between the aſcendants and de- 
ſeendants, in a direct line. 


ASCENDANT, in A/trolopy, denotes the h:roſcope : or the de- 


gree of the ecliptic which riſes upon the horizon, at the 
time of the birth of any one. 

This is ſuppoſed to have an influence on the perſon's life 
and fortune, by giving him a bent and propenſity to one 
thing more than another. 

In the celeſtial theme, this is called the fir? houſe, the 
angle of the Eaft, or Oriental Angle, and the /ienificator of 
life.—>uch a planet ruled in his aſcendant.— Jupiter was 
in his aſcendant, &. 


Hence the word is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a cer- | 


tain ſuperiority which one man hag over another, from 
ſome unknown cauſe. i 


ASCENDENS c ;quus. See OBL1QUUs, 
ASCENDING, in A/tronony, is underſtood of thoſe ſtars, 


or degrees of the heavens, &c. which are riſing above 
the horizon, in any parallel of the equator, 


ASCENDING /atitude is the latitude of a planet when going 


towards the north pole. 


ASCENDING node is that point of a planet's orbit, wherein 


it paſſes the ecliptic, to proceed northward. 
This is otherwiſe called the northern node, and is repre- 
ſented by this character q. Sec Nope, &c. | 


ASCENDING /:2ns, among A/trelogers, are thoſe which are 


upon their aſcent, or rile, from the nadir, or loweſt part 
of the heavens, to the zenith, or higheſt. 


ASCENDING, in Anatomy, is applied to ſuch veſſels as carry 


the blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the 
body. The aſcending av ta, aorta aſcendens, is the ſuperior 


- trunk of the artery, which turniſhes the head. 


The aſcending cava, vena cava aſcendens, is a large vein, 
formed by a meeting or union of the iliacs of one ſide, 
with thoſe of the other. See Tab. Anat. ( Splanch.) fig. 1. 
lit. o. ¶ Angeiol. fig. 6. lit. cc.) 

Many of the ancient anatomiſts called this the deſcending 
cave; as imagining that the blood deſcended from the 


liver by this vein, to ſupply the paris below the dia- 


phragm. But the moderns have ſhewn, that it has a 
quite contrary uſe, and ſerves for the conveyance of the 


blood from the lower parts to the heart; whence its ap- 
pellation aſcendont. 


ASCENSION, AscrNs10, a riſing or moving vpward. 
ASCKNS1ON, in The-logy, is particularly uſed for that mi- 


raculous elevation of yur Saviour, when he mounted to 
heaven in the ſight of his apoſt les. 


AsckxsiON-day, pepularly called Holy Thurſday, a feſtival 


of the church, held ten days before Whitſuntide, in me- 
mory of our Saviour's aſcenſion. 


ASCENSION, in Mirenomy, is either right or oblique. 
ASCENSION, right, of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is that degree of 


the equinoCtial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, 
which riſes with the ſun, or ſtar, in a right ſphere. 
Or, right aſcenſion, is that degree and minute of the 
equinoCtial, counted as before, which comes to the me- 
ridian with the ſun, or ſtar, or other point of the hea- 
vens. 
The reaſon of thus referring it to the meridian, is, bea 
cauſe that it is always at right angles to the equinoctial, 
whereas the horizon is only ſo in a right, or direct 
ſphere. 
The right aſcenſion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcen/ion. 
Two fixed ſtars, which have the tame right aſcenſian, i. e. 
are at the ſame diſtance from the firſt point of Aries in a 
right ſphere ; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the 
ſame meridian, rife at the ſame time.—lf they be not in 
the ſame meridian, the difference between the time when 
they riſe is the preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion, 
In an oblique ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the 
meridians obliquely, ditterent points of the meridian ne- 
ver riſe or ſet together; ſo that two ſtars, on the ſame 
meridian, never riſe or ſet at the ſame time; and the 
more oblique this ſphere, the greater is the interval of 
time between them. 
To find the right «/cen/ions of the ſun, ſtars, &c. trigono- 
metrically, ſay, As radius is to the coſine of the ſun's 
reatelt declination, fo is the tangent of the diſtance from 
| dove to Libra, to the tangent of right . o find 
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The arch F right aſcenſion is that portion of the equator 

- Intercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the 

point of the equator which is in the meridian : or, it is 
the number of degrees contained therein. —This coin- 
| 'cides with the right aſcenſſon itſelf.— The right aſcenſion is 
the ſame in all parts of the globe, 
We ſometimes aiſo ſay, the right aſcenſion of a point of the 
ecliptic, or any other point of the heavens. a 
The difference between the right and oblique aſcenſins is 
called the ASCENSIONAL difference. 
AsCENS10N, angle of right. Sec ANGLE. 
AscEnsS10N, oblique, is an arch of the equator intercepted 
between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the 
equator, which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. in an ob- 
lique ſphere. 
The oblique a/cen/fon is numbered from weſt to eaſt ; and 
is more or leſs, according to the different obliquity of 
the ſphere. 
To find the oblique aſien/ions of the ſun, either trigono- 
metrically, or by the globe, ſee GLOBE. ET 
The arch of oblique aſcenſion, is an arch of the horizon in- 
tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point 
of the equator, which riſes with a ſtar, or planet, in an 
oblique ſphere. —This coincides with the obiique afcenſton 
itſelf, —The ob/ique aſcenſions change according to the la- 
titude of the places. 

AsCENSION and deftenſion, refrafion of. See REFRAC- 
TION. 

ASCENSIONAL difference is the difference between the 
right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point on the ſuc- 
face of the ſphere. 

To find the #-/cenfional difference trigonometrically ; hav- 
ing the latitude of the place, and the ſun's declination 
given, ſay, As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo 
is the tangent of the ſun's declination to the ſine of the 
aſcenſional difference, 

If the ſun be in any of the northern ſigns, and the a/cen- 
fional difference, as D O, be ſubtracted from the right 
aſcenſion reckoned at D (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 63.) the te- 
mainder wil! be the oblique afcenfron at O. — It he be in 
a ſouthern ſign, the aſcen/ional difference being added to 
the right aſtenſin, the ſum is the oblique aſcenen; and 
thus may tables of oblique aſcex/ions be conſtructed for 
the ſeveral degrees of the ecliptic, under the ſeveral elc- 
vations of the pole. The ſun's aſcenſtona! difference con- 
verted into time, is juſt ſo much as he riſes beſote or 
after (ix o'clock. | 

ASCENSORIUM ſometimes occurs in our ancient writers 
for a ſtair, or ſtep. 

ASCENT), Asctxsvs, the motion of a body tending from 
below upwards; or the continual receſs of a body from 
the earth, 

In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to deſcent. 
The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous aſcent of bodies 
to a principle of levity, inherent in them. 
The moderns deny any ſuch thing as ſpontaneous levity, 
and ſhew, that whatever aſcends, does it in virtue of ſome 
external impulſe, or extruſion. Thus it is that ſmoke, 
and other rare bodies, aſcend in the atmoſphere ; and 
oil, light woods, &c. in water: not by any external 
principle of Jevity, but the ſuperior gravity, or tendency 
downwards of the parts of the medium wherein they 
are, | 
The «ſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums is produced 
after the ſame manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcale of 
a balance. It is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal prin- 
ciple, whereby it immediately tends upwards ; but it is 
impelled upwards by the preponderancy of the other ſcale; 
the excels of the weight of the one having the ſame et- 
fect by augmenting its impetus downwards, as ſo much 
real levity in the other: becauſe the tendencies mutually 
#* oppoſe each other, and that action and reaction are al- 
ways equal. See this farther illuſtrated under the articles 
SpEC1Fic Gravity, and FLUID, 

ASCENT of Bodies on inclined Planes. Sce the docttine and 
laws of them under Inclined Pl. ANE, 

ASCENT of fluids is particularly underſtood of their rifing 
above their own level, between the ſurfaces of nearly 
contiguous bodies, or in ſlender capillary glaſs tubes, or 
in veſſels filled with ſand, aſhes, or the like porous ſub- 
ſtances, 5 
This effect happens as well in vacuo, as in the open air, 
and in crooked, as well as ſtrait tubes. Some liquors, 
as ſpirit of wine, and oil of turpcitine, end ſwifter 
than others; and ſome rife after a difterent manner from 
others. Mercury does not aſcend at all, but rather ſub- 
hdes. | 
The phenomenon, with its cauſes, &c. in the inſtance of 

capillary tubes, will be ſpoken of more at large under cA- 

ILL AR tube. | 
As to planes. Two ſmooth poliſhed plates of glaſs, me- 
tal, itone, or other matter, being ſo diſpoſed as to be al- 
moſt contiguous, have the effect of ſeveral parallel ca- 
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| pillary tubes; and the fluid riſes in them according] : 
the like may be ſaid of a veſſel filled with ſand, &c. the 
divers little interſtices whereof form, as it were, a kind 
of capillary tubes. So that the ſame principle accounts 
for the appearance in them all. And to the fame ma 
probably be aſcribed the aſcent of the ſap in vegetables. 

I hus br I. Newton. © If a large pipe of glaſs be filled 

« with ſifted aſhes, well preſſed together, and one end 

« dipped into ſtagnant water, the fluid will aſcend ſlowly 

*in the aſhes, ſo as in the ſpace of a week or fortnight 

&© to reach the height of thirty or forty inches above the 

* ſtagnant water. This aſcent is wholly owing to the 

&* action of thoſe particles of the aſhes which are upon 

te the ſurface of the elevated water; thoſe within the 

« water attracting as much downwards as upwards : it 

follows, that the action of ſuch particles is very ſtrong ; 

though being leſs denſe and cloſe than thoſe of the glaſs, 

* their action is not equal to that of glaſs, which keeps 

e quick-filver ſuſpended to the height of ſixty or ſeventy 

„ inches, and therefore acts with a force which would 

„ keep water ſuſpended to the height of about ſixty feet. 

| © By the ſame principle, a ſponge ſucks in water, and 
ce the glands in the bodies of animals, according to their 
&* ſeveral natures and diſpoſitions, imbibe various juices 
* from the blood.” Optics, p. 367. 

If a drop of oil, water, or other fluid, be laid on a glaſs 
plane, perpendicular to the horizon, ſo as to ſtand with- 
out breaking, or running off; and another plane, in- 
clined to the former fo as to meet a-top, be brought to 
touch the drop, then will the diop break, and aſcend to- 
wards the touching end of the planes; and it will a/cen4 
the faſter in proportion as it is higher, becauſe the di- 
ſlance between the planes is conltanily diminiſhing.— 
After the ſame manner, the drop may be brought to any 
part of the planes, either upward or downward, or ſide- 
ways, by altering the angle of inclination. 

Laftiy, it the ſame perpendicular planes be ſo placed, 2s 
that two of their ſides meet, and form a ſmall angle, the 
other two being only kept apart by the interpoſition of 
ſome thin body; and thus immerged in a fluid tinged 
with ſome colour; the fluid will aſcend between the 
planes, and this the higheſt where the planes are nearell; 
fo as to form a curve line, which is found to be a jult 
hypervolu, one of the aſymptotes whereof is the line of the 
fluid, the' other being a line drawn along the touching 
ſides. — The phyſical cauſe, in all theſe phanamena, is the 
ſame power of ATTRACTION, 

ASCENT of vapour. See CLOUD and VayPouR, 

ASCENT, in Aflronomy, &c. See ASCENSION. 

ASCENT, in Logic, denotes a kind of argumentation, 
wherein we riſe from particulars to univerſals. 

As, when we ſay, this man is an animal, and that man 
is an animal, and the other man, &c. therefore, every 
man is an animal. 

ASC ESIS, properly denotes exerciſe of the body. It is 
formed from the verb agxuy, uſed by the ancients in 
ſpeaking of the ſports and combats of the athlete. 

ASCESIS is alſo uſed by philoſophers, to denote an exerciſe 
conducive to virtue, or to the acquiring a greater degree 
of virtue. Buddzus has a dilſertation on this philoſo- 

hical aſce ſis. 

ASCETERIUM, in Ecclefiaftical Mriters, is frequently uſed 

for a monaſtery, or place ſet apart for the exerciſes of 
virtue and religion. 
The word is formed from aſce/is, exerciſe, or aſcatra, one 
who performs exerciſe. Originally it ſiguified a place 
N the aibiue, or gladiators, performed their exer- 
ciſes. | 

ASCETIC, an ancient appellation given to ſuch perſons as, 
in the primitive times, devoted themſelves more immedi- 
ately to the exerciſes of piety and virtue, in a retired 
life; and, particularly, to prayer, abſtinence, and mor- 
tiſication. | 
The word is derived from aoxew, exerceo, 1 exerciſe. 
Afterwards, when the monks came in faſhion, this title 
was beſtowed upon them; eſpecially upon ſuch of them 
as lived in ſolitude. 

ASCETIC is alſo a title of ſeveral books of ſpiritual excr- 
ciſes. — As, the Aſcetics, or devout treatiſes of St. Baſil, 
archbithop of Czlarea in Cappadocia. 

We alſo ſay the aſcetic life, meaning the exerciſe of 
prayer, meditation, and mortification. 

A SECREITS. Sce SECRETARY. h 

ASCHARIOUNS, or AscHaRIans, followers of Aſcha- 
rius, one of the moſt celebrated doctors among the Ma- 
hometans. 

ASCHIA, in Jchthy;logy, See GRAYLING, 

ASCIA, in Antiquity, an inſtrument ſuppoſed of the ax- 
kind, uſed in the fabric of the Roman tombs, and fre- 

quently repreſented on them. 

The formula ſub aſcia dedicare, is frequently found in- 
ſcribed on ancient tomb-ſtones. We alſo meet with ra- 
gum afcia ne poleito, among the antique laws of the Twelve 

3 Tables. 
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Tables. Theſe . and the figure of the aſtia, 
as ſeen on the tombs, have puzzled ſeveral antiquaries, 
who have formed very curious conjectures concerning it. 
F. Martin rejects all their opinions; and with conſiderable 
probability affirms, that the /c was a hoe, or ſort of 
pick-ax for digging up the ground, which is to this 
day called fades, or afſaidos, in Languedoc. This aſcia 
he pretends was not ah inſtrument of common uſe, but 
conſecrated and employed only for digging of graves ; 
and that it is the ſame with what Sidonius Apollinarius 
calls raſlrum funcbre, where with the Gauls digged their 

ves. Lib. iii. ep. 12. 
This, be thinks, appears plainly to be the ſignification of 
the word, from the Latin proverb, ipſe mihi aſciam in crus 
impegi ; which often happens to thoſe who work with 
this inſtrument. | 
On this footing the ſamous law of the Twelve Tables, 
wherein the % is mentioned, and the explicaton of 
which has puzzled all our antiquaries, contained only a 
prohibition to dig graves with an inſtrument of iron or 
copper, ſuch as the aſcia. In reality it was a tradition 
obſerved by the remoteſt antiquity, that no inſtrument 
made of choſe metals ſhould be uſed in ſepulchres. 
Dom. Martin has given a diſſertation concerning the fu- 
neral monuments of the Romans, conſecrated ub aſcia. 
La Relig. des Gaul. rom. ii. liv. 5. 

AsciA is alſo uſed in Surgery, for a kind of bandage, 
{ſomewhat oblique, or crooked z whoſe form and uſe are 
well deſcribed by Scultetus, in his Armam. Cbiturg. p. 
1. tab, 54. fig. 3. 

ASCII, in Geography, are thoſe inbabitants of the globe, 
who, at certain times of the year, have no ſhadow, 

The word is formed of the privative a, and oxia, umbra, 


8ach are the inhabitants of the torrid zone; becauſe the 
ſun is ſometimes vertical to them. To find on what days 
the people of any parallel ate ai, fee GLOBE, 

ASCIDIA, a genus of the order of molluſca worms, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. 

ASCINDOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a ſhrub, which they uſe in medicine, boiling 
it in water, and giving the decoction in gonorrhœas, and 
the like complaints. Petiver has named it the prickly 
Guinea ſhrub, with roundiſh crenated leaves, and fila- 
mentous flowers. The leaves are about an inch wide, 
and about an inch and a half long ; they ſtand on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; and at the ends of the branches, there ſtand 
cluſters of ſtamineous flowers. The thorns on the large 
branches are very ſtrong. Phil. Tranſ. NA 232. 

ASCITA, in Autiguity, a ſect, or branch, of Montaniſts, 
who appeared in the ſecond century. 

The word is derived from an, a bog, or bottle. 

The Aſcitæ were fo called, becauſe they introduced a kind 
of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, who danced round a 
bag or ſkin blowed vp ; ſaying, theſe were thoſe new 
bottles filled with new wine, whereof Jeſus Chriſt makes 
mention, Math. ix. 17. —They are ſometimes alſo called 
Aſcodrogitæ. 

ASCITES, in Medicine, a ſpecies of DRoPsY, affecting 
chiefly the abdomen, or lower belly. 

The word is borrowed from aoxo;, utcr, bag, or bladder. 
The aſcites is the ordinary WATER-DROPSY. 

ASCLEPIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated through Greece 
in honour of Bacchus. 

ASCLEPIAD, AsSCLEPIADEUS, a Greek or Latin verſe 
of four feet, containing a ſpondee, a choriambus, and 
wo dactyls ; or, which amounts to the ſame, a ſpondee, 
two choriambuſes, and a pyrrhichius. 

Such is the verſe, *s 
Mæcenas atavis edite regibus. 
And, Sublimi feriam ſedera vertice. 


ASCLEPIAS, in Batany, Vinſeioxicum, Hirundanaria. Sce | 
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ASCODRUTZ, in Antiquity, a ſect in the ſecond century, 
who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and ſacraments, on this 
principle, that incorporeal things cannot be communi- 


cated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries by any 
thing viſible. 


ASCOGEPHYRUS, in Middle Age IVriters, denotes a 
bridge ſupported on bags made of leather, or bullocks 
hides, Such bridges appear to have been in uſe among 
the ancients, and to have given the denomination to a 
tribe of Arabs, hence called Aſcitæ. 

Hence allo the appellation aſcomanni, given to pirates, by 
reaſon of their uling bridges, or rather boats made of 
leather. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vi. c. 9. Du-Cange. 

ASCOLIA, in Antiquity, a ſeaſt, which the peaſants of 
Attica celebrated in honour of Bacchus. N 
They ſacrificed a he-goat to him, (as being the deſtroyer 
of vines); and of A victim's ſkin mad a foot-ball, 


which they blew up, and anointed with ſome unctuous 


matter zor, as Potter thinks, they made a bottle of it, 
The young people 


which they filled with oil and wine. 
Vor. I. No 26. 
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playing at this, and keeping themſelves always oh one 
foot, whilſt the other was ſuſpended in air; by their fre- 
gent falls, gave occaſion of diverſion to the ſpectators. 

le that held the ſport longeſt, and made the largeſt 
hops, was the conqueror. Hence the game called aſc:- 
liaſm, Pitiſcus. 

ASCRIPTI, or ApscxiyTi, in Antiquity, thoſe who en- 
tered their names in the colonies, and became coloni. 

ASCRIPTITH, or ApscariyTiTit, a kind of villains 
who coming from abroad, ſettle in the lands of ſome 
new lord, whoſe ſubjects or ſervants they commence z 
being ſo annexed to the lands, that they may be tranſ- 
ferred and ſold with the ſame. 

The aſcriptitii are annexed to the land they hold, ſo 

that they cannot ſtir from it; beſides ,that whatever they 

{equire accedes to the benefit of the lord of the land. 
u-Cange, and Caly. Lex. Jur. 

ASCRIPTIT1 is ſometimes allo uſed in ſpeaking of aliens 
or fcreigners, newly admitted to the ficedom of a city 
or country. : 

ASCRIPT1T11 was alſo uſed in the Military Laws, for the 


recruits appointed to ſupply the lofles of the legions; 
called alſo accuns1 


ASCRIP1TIVI, in Antiquity. See Asckir rr iI. 

ASCUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a word uſed by De Laet, as 
the name ot that pouch or bag which nature has given to 
the 0PpOSSUM, or POSSUM, as out common people in 
America call it, for the receiving the young ones into it 
in time of danger. 
This aſcus is a ſkinny bag, ſeparate from the reſt of the 
body, and only adhering by a membrane to the bottom 
of the belly, It is a vulgar error to ſuppoſe that tte 
young of this animal ate taken back again into the womb, 
in time of danger, they being only at liberty to creep into 


aud out of this bag, prepared on purpoſe for them. 
ASCY RUM, in Botany. Sce St. PETER's-wort. 


ASEKI, or As KAI, the name which the Turks give to 


the favorite ſultaneſſes, who have brought forth ſons, 
Theſe are greatly diſtinguiſhed above others in their 
apartments, attendants, penſions, and honours. They 
have ſometimes ſhared the government. The ſultana 
who firit preſents the emperor with a male child, is 
reckoned the chief ſavourite, is called t ofekt, and 
ranks as a legitimate wife: though, from the time of 
Bajazet I, the ſultans are forbid to marry by a public 
law, which Solyman II. violated in favour of Roxalana, 

ASELLI, two fixed ſtars of the fourth magnitude, in the 
conſtellation CANCER, 

ASE1.L1 is ſometimes uſed for MILLEPEDES. 

ASELLII Pancreas. See PANCREAS. 

ASELLUS, in Jchthyology, the name of a genus of fiſh, 
including the cd and whiting ; of which writers enume- 
rate ſeveral ſpecies. See Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 160. 
See Cop and FiSHERY, 

ASEMOS, aoyug, from à negative, and onua, a /fgn, is 
an epithet applied to events that fall out contrary to all 
appearance, and without any manifeſt cauſe. 

ASEPTA, in Medicine, aont7G, from „ negative, and ov7w, 
to putrefy ; ignites any thing unputreſied, or unconcocted. 

AS H-tree, fraxinus, in Betany, a genus of the pohgamia 
diovecia clals. Its characters are, that it hath herma- 
phrodite and female flowers on the ſame tree, and fome- 
times on different trees. The hermaphrodite flowers 
have no petals, but a ſmall empalement including two 
erect ſtamina. In the centre is ſituated an oval com- 
preſſed germen, which afterwards becomes a comp: efſed 
boidered fruit, ſhaped like a bird's tongue, having one 
cell, incloling a ſeed of the ſame form. The female 
flowers are the ſame, but have no ſtamina. Linnæus 
enumerates three, and Miller fix ſpecies. 

Theſe trees are now propagated in plenty in the nurſeries 
jor ſced, as there have been of late years a great demand 
jor all the hardy plants of trees and ſhrubs which will 
live in the open air ; but all thoſe trees which are grafted 
upon the common 4%, are not ſo valuable as thoſe which 
are raiſed from ſeede, becauſe the ſtock generally grows 
much faſter than the grafts z whereby the lower part of 
the trunk, to far as the ſtock riſes, will often be twice 
the ſize of the upper; and if the trees ſtand much ex- 
poſed to the wind, the grafts are frequently broken off to 


the ſtock, after they are grown to a large ſize, which is 


a great diſappointment to a perſon, after having waited 
ſeveral years, to ſee their trees ſuddenly deſtroyed. Be- 
fide, if the wood of either of the ſorts is valuable, it can 
be of little uſe when the trees are ſo raiſed. | 

The common afþ propagates itſelf in plenty by the feeds 
which ſcatter in the autumn ; ſo that where the ſeeds 
happen to fall in places where the cattle do not come, 
there will be plenty of plants come up in the ſpring. 
But where any perſon is deſirous to rai a quantity of 
the trees, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are 
ripe, and then the plants will come up the following 
ſpring : but if the ſceds are kept out of the ground till 


41 ſpring, 
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Fpring, the plants will not come up until the year after, 
which is the ſame with all the forts of 4%. 


ASH 


When the plants are come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds during the ſummer; and if they make any 
good progreſs in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit to tranl- 
lant by the following autumn ; therefore there ſhould 
0 ſome ground prepared to receive them, and as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to fall, they — be tranſplanted, In 
taking them up, care ſhould be taken not to tear off any 
of their roots; to prevent which, they ſhould be taken 
up with a ſpade, and not drawn up as is frequently 
practiſed. For, as many of the plants which riſe firit 
from ſceds, will outſtrip the others in their growth, ſo 
it is frequently practiſed to draw up the largeſt plants, 
and leave the ſmaller to grow a year longer before they 
are tranſplanted : and to avoid hurting thoſe - which are 
left, the others are drawn out by hand, and thereby 
many of their roots torn off or broken. The better way 
therefore is to take ap all, tranſplanting the larger ones 
together in rows, and the ſmaller by themſelves. 'The 
rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the plants a foot 
and a half diſtant in the rows. In this nurſery they may 
remain two years, by which time they will be ſtrong 
enough to plant where they are to remain; for the 
younger they are planted out, the larger they grow: fo 
that where they are deſigned for uſe they ſhould be 
planted very young; and the ground where the plants 
are raiſed ſhould not be better than that where they are 
deſigned to grow. 
If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it will turn 
greatly to the advantage of its owner ; for by the under- 
wood which will be ready for cutting every eight or ten 
years, there will be a continual income, more than ſul- 
ficient to pay the rent of the ground, and all other 
charges; and ſtill there will be a ſtock preferved for 
timber, which in a few years will be worth forty or 
fifty ſhillings a tree. 
'The belt ſeaſon for ſelling theſe trees is, from Novem- 
ber to February ; for if it be done too early in autumn, 
or too late in the ſpring, the timber will be ſubject to 
be infeſted with worms, and other inſects: but for lop- 
ing of pollards, the ſpring is preferable for all ſoft woods. 
his timber 1s of excellent uſe to the wheelwright and 
cartwright, for ploughs, axle-trees, whecl-rings, har- 
rows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, aud many other 
purpoſes, Miller's Gardener's DiCt. 
SH, mountain, ſee SkRVICE-tree. 
Asu, poijon, fee PoriSON-word. 
ASHES, cineres, the terrene or earthy part of wood, and 
other combuſtible bodies, remaining after they are burut 
or conſumed with fire. 
This name is generally applied to the ſubſtance remain- 
ing of bodies containing an inflammable matter, after 
they have been deprived of it by burning, or calcina- 
tion in open air, Pewterers, for example, give the 
name of tin-9/hes to the earth of this metal, which in 
fuſion has been deprived of its phlogiſton and metallic 
properties, | 
A/jhes are properly the earth and fixed ſalts of the fuel, 
which the fire cannot raiſe; all the other principles 
being gone off in the ſmoke. 
The chemiſts frequently call the a/es of a body its calx. 
— Aſhes, if well burnt, are uſually pure white, becauſe 
the oil to which they owe their blackneſs when in a 
coal, is ſuppoſed quite evaporated. The afhes of kali, 
| fern, or the like, are a principal matter in the compo- 
ſition of glaſs. 
The hes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, 
inſomuch, that M. Geoffroy, makes it a chemical prob- 
lem, which he propoſes to the public, % find a without 
any particles of iron therein. — Whether the metal exiſted 
in the plants themſelves, or is produced in them by the 
operation of calcination, is a point very ingeniouſly 
controverted between Meſſ. Geoffroy, and Lemery the 
younger, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, Sce 
the ſubſtance of the diſpute wider METAL. 
Aſhes are of conſiderable * in making lixiviums, or 
leys, for the purpoſes of medicine, for bleaching, and 
for ſugar-works, &c. | 
White aſbes were forbid to be exported, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. 
c. 26. on account of their neceſſary uſe in the making 
of ſoap and ſaltpetre; as well as ſor the whitening of 
linen, and the dying and ſcouring of woollen cloth. 
In the bills of entry, we find divers forts of he imported 
from abroad: as PoT-afheis, PEARL-oſhes, from Ger- 
many; wood or $SOAP-afhes, and W EED-afhes, See 
PoT-afhes, &c. 
The ancients preſerved the aſhes of their dead anceſtors 
with great care and piety, in urns made for the purpoſe. 
See URN, &c, » 
The 4/hes of all kinds of fuel make a fine manure for 
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the rain may not waſh out their ſalts. One load of dr 
aſhes are found by the farmers to go 28 far as two loads 
that have been more careleſly kept. The wetting them 
moderately ſometimes with urine, or ſoap-ſuds, adds 
to their virtue. Six loads of common aſbes are generally 
allowed to an acre; but two loads of thoſe preſerved in 
this manner, will be ſuſſicient for the ſame quantity of 


round, | 

The advantage that vegetable bet are of to land, is 

abundantly ſeen in the profit of the farmer, by burnin 

his flubble, &c. But ſea- coal aſhes are the beſt for cold 
lands, and their virtue is found to be the moſt laſting of 
that of any kind. 

Aſhes are a great improvement for graſs-ground, as well 

as ploughed lands. On the former they are to be ſtrewed 

in April, and on the latter, as ſoon as the corn is ſown, 

Soap-aſbes, aſter the ſoap-boilers have done with them, 

are found alſo to be of very great advantage to cold and 

ſour lands. The worſt fort of land we have, which is 
naturally over-run with furze and heath, has been tricd 
with this manure, in large quantities, and vaſt crops-of 
wheat have been obtained from it for ſix years together, 
Kiln-2/'s, ſuch as are made of ſtraw, furze, &c. are 
as good as any, but they are very light, The malſters 
in the Weſt of England fift theſe over their -corn and 
graſs, but being very light, this muſt by no mcans be 
done in windy weather, and ſucceeds beſt of all when 
done juſt before rain or ſnow. 

Pot-aſhes, after the pot-aſh men have done with them, 

ate allo of great ſervice ;z but as they have been, in a 

great meaſure, deprived of their ſalt, they are to be laid 

on in conſiderable quantity, 

Turf-aſhes are very good for all forts of land, but eſpe- 

cially tor clay land ; but theſe are much the better, when 

mixed fir(t with lime. 

Asurs, pet, fee Pot-a/Zes. 

ASHLAR, a term uſcd among Builders; by which they 

mean common or free- ſtones, as they come out ok >: 

quarry, and of diflerent lengths and thickneſſes, 

ASHLERING, amoug Builders, ſignifies quartering, to 

lath to, in garrets, about 24, or 3 feet high, perpendi- 

cular to the floor, up to the underſide of the rafters. 

ASH Wroxksoax, the firſt day of Lent, ſuppoſed to 
have been ſo called from a cuſtom in the church of iprink- 
ling aſhes that day on the heads of penitents then ad- 
mitted to pennance. 

ASIARCHA, in Antiquity, the ſuperintendant of the ſacred 
8. in Aſia. Montfaucon. Pal. Græc. lib. ii. c. b. 
p. 101. ; | 
The 4/rarcha differed from the Galatarcha, Syriarcha, &c, 
Some will have the, 4/zarchs to have been perſons of rank, 
choſen in the way of honour, to procure the celebration 
of the ſolemn games, at their own expences. 

ASIATIC he, fee STYLE, 

ASIICTOS, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſtone, deſcribed to have been of a black co- 
lour, variegated with ſpots and veins of «red. See An- 
SYNTHUS, 

ASILUS, in Ornithology, the name uſed by many for the 
LUTEOLA, or regulus non chr iſtatus, an extremely {mall 
bird, common among willous. 

As ius, in Zeolagy, the name of a genus of inſets, be- 
longing to the diptera of Linnzus, called in Evglith the 
HORNET-fy, or was P-. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are theſe; 
they are of the two-winged kind, with a ſtyle or oblong 
body, terminated by a protuberance or head, and called 
a ballancer, under each wing: to this add, that the 
head is furniſhed, by way of mouth, with a ſnout of 3 
ſubulated figure, which is ſimple and very ſharp at the 
extremity; horny and bivalve, They are among the 
largeſt of the FL Y-kind. Linnæus enumerates ſeven— 
teen ſpecies. 
Authors have called theſe inſets by the names of 
muſcæ crabroniſor mes, muſcæ rapaces, and muſee veſpiforme*. 

ASINARLII an appellation given, by way of reproach, to 
the ancient Chriſtians, as welkas Jews, from a miſtaken 
opinion, among hcathens, that they worſhipped an als. 
The appellation was originally given to the Jews, an 
only became applied to the Cluiſtians : the Jews were 
charged with keeping a golden afs's head in the ſanctu- 
ary of the temple, to which on certain occaſions, they 

paid adoration ; in memory of a herd of aſſes, which in 
their paſſing through the wilderneſs, ſhewed Moſes the 
way, under a diſtieſling want of water, to a fprivg- 

Tacit. Hiſt. lib. v. 

Some had even the impiety to repreſent Chtiſt with an 
aſs's cars, and one foot hoofed, holding a book, with 
the inſcription Deus Chriſtianorum ove; ug. Ciinit. de 
Honeſt. Diſcipl. lib. i. c. 9. ; 

ASINIUS lapis, a name given by ſome writers of the mid- 


lands. They are the moſt proper for cold and wet lands, 
and ould be kept dry till the time of uſing them, that 


dle ages, to a ſtone, ſaid to be found in thoſe places 
frequented by the wild aſs. Sce BE Z OAR. ; 
ASINU> 


ASP — 


| 1 F _ characters are, that the flower is naked, having no em- 
ASINUS piſcis, in /chihyology, a name given by ſome au-] palement, and is of the bell-ſhaped kind, ſpread open, 
thors to the =GLEFINUS, or common haddock, called | and reflexed on the top. Theſe are male and herma- 
alſo wos. Willughby. . phrodite, ſometimes on different plants, and at other 
ASIO, in Ornith»logy, a name given by Aldrovandus, and | times on the ſame ſtalks. The hermaphrodite flowers 
others, to the os, or leſſer horn- owl. | have a germen, which afterwards becomes a round berry, | | 
ASKER, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the | having three cells; in each of which is lodged one or 
water-newt, or EFT. f two ſeeds. The male flowers have ſix ſtamina, but no 
/,5LANI, in Commerce, a name given to the Dutch dollar, germen or ſtyle ; nor are ſucceeded. by any berries. 
current in molt —— the Levant. 50 BOY There are ten ſpecies, according to Mr. Miller; the 
The word is alſo written corruptly, aſſelani. It is ori- firſt of which is the common ps few, which is culti- 
ginally Turkiſh, and ſignifies a lion, which is the figure | yated for the uſe of the table, and may probably have 
jtamped on it. The Arabs, taking the figure of a lion | been brought by culture to its preſent degree of perfec- 
ſor a dog, called it abuſketh, 3 tion, from the wild fort which grows naturally in the 
The aſlaui is filver, but of a baſe alloy, and oftentimes | fens of Lincolnſhire, where the ſhoots are no longer 
counterfeit, It is current for 115 or 120 aſpers. See than ſtraws. 
ASPER. . This aſparagur is propogated by ſeeds, in the procuring 
ASMODAI, the name given by the Jews to the prince of | which particular care ſhould be taken to get them from a 
demons ; and, according to R. Elias, the ſame with 


perſon of ſkill and integrity. But where a perſon is in 

Sammael. a poſſeſſion of ſome good beds of aſparagus, it is much the 

ASOTUS, in /chthyo/ogy, a ſpecies of the s1LUrus. beſt way to fave them himſelf; in order to which, a ſuſſi- 

ASP, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall poiſonous kind of ſer- cient number of the faireſt buds ſhould be marked early 
pent, whoſe bite gives a ſpeedy, but eaſy death, 


d ER in the ſpring, and be permitted to run up to feed ; be- 
it is ſaid to be thus denominated from ae, /hie'd, in cauſe thoſe which run up after the ſeaſon for cutting 
regard to its manner of lying con volved in 4 circle, in the aſparagus are generally ſo backward, as not to 
the centre of which is the head, which it exerts, or ripen the ſeeds, unleſs the ſummer is warm, and the 
raiſes, like the mo or umbilicus of a buckler, autumn favourable. | 

This ſpecies of ſerpent is very frequently mentioned by ; There are ſome perſons who plant the ſeeds of aſparagus 
authors, but ſo careleſly deſcribed, that it 18 not caly ro in the place where the roots are to remain, which is a 
determine which, if any of the ſpecies known at preſent, very good method, if it is performed with care. The 
may properly be called by this name. way is this; after the ground has been well trenched 
Naturaliſts mention three ſpecies of ahr; the ſirſt called; aud dunged, they lay it Jevel, and draw a line acroſs the 
eherſaa, the ſecond chelidonia, and the third pryas, the 


ground, in the fame manner as is practiſed in planting 
moſt fatal of all. Jef the young plants. With a dibble make holes at a foot 
It is with the aſp the Cleopatra is ſaid to have diſpatched | qigance, into each of which are to be dropped two ſeeds, 
herſelf, and prevented the deſigns of Auguſtus, who in- for fear one ſhould miſcarry ; which holes ſhould not 
tended to have carried her captive to adorn his ttiumpha! 


be more than half an inch deep. Then cover the ſecds, 
entry into Rome. But the fact is conteſted : Brown | and remove the line a foot back for another row; and 
places it among his Vulgar Errors. The indications of | after four rows are finiſhed, leave ſpace for an alley be- 
that queen's having uſed the miniltry of the aſp, were | tween the beds. If it is to be taken up for hot beds, 
only two almoſt inſenſible pricks found in ber arm. In| there may be fix rows planted in each bed, nine inches 
reality, Plutarch fays, it is unknown of what death ſhe} iſtance between the rows. This ſhould be performed 
diad. - © : by the middle of Febcuary, becauſe the ſeeds: lie long 
Lord Bacon makes the 4% the leaſt painful of all che] in the ground: but if onions are intended to be ſown 
in{truments of death : he ſuppoſes its poiſon to have an upon the ground, that may be performed 4 fortnight or 
affinity to opium; but to be leſs diſagreeable in its | three weeks after, provided the ground be not ſtirred fo 
Operation ; which does not ſo well quadrate with the deep 45 to diſturb the aſparagus feeds, in taking the 
deſcription of the ſymptoms given by Dioſcorides and onion ſeeds into the ground. 
others. Immediately aſter the bite, the ſight becomes A month after this, the aſparagus will come up; the 
dim, a ſenfible tumor ariſes, and a moderate pain is crop of onions mult then be thinned, and the weeds 
{-it in the ſtomach, carefully cleared away. About Auguſt the onions will 
Matthiolus adds, that the bite is followed by a ſtupor of] be fit to pull up. In October following, cut off the 
the whole body, paleneſs, coldneſs of the forehead, ſhoots of the aſparagus within two inches of the ground, 
continual yawning, nictitation of the eye-lids, inelination clear well all weeds away, and throw up the earth upon 
of the neck, h2avineſs of the head, finking into a pro- the beds, ſo as to leave them five inches above the level 
found fleep, and laſtly convulſons. i of the alleys. A row of coleworts may be planted in the 
The bite of the aſp is (aid by Ariſtotle to admit of no | middle of the alleys, but nothing mult be now ſown on 
remedy, Pliny and Zyineta allow of no cther cure] the beds. In the ſpring, the weeds muſt be hoed up ; 
but to cut off the wounded part. Others recommend and all the ſummer, the beds kept clear of weeds. In 
burning the part, with the internal uſe of hot alexi- October, they muſt be turned up, and earthed again, as 
pharmic medicines. in the preceding ſeaſon. 
The ancients had a plaſter called 4 agmiHoy, made of | The ſecond ſpring after planting, ſome of the young 
this terrible animal, of great efficacy as a diſcutient of aſparagus may be cut for the table. The larger thoots | 
firume, and other indurations, and uſed likewiſe againſt | fliould only be taken, and theſe mould be cut at two | 
pains of the gout. The fleſh and ſkin or exuvia of the] inches under ground, and the beds every year managed 
Creature, had alſo their ſhare in the ancient Materia as in the ſecond year. 
Medica. It is proper to take notice of a common error that has 

ASPALATH, A8PALATHUM, in Pharmacy, the wood long prevailed with molt people, which is that of not 
of a forcign tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat - ſharp dunging the ground for aſparagus, believing that the 
and bitter to the talte, and of a ſtrong ſmell, and purple dung communicates a ſtrong rank taſte to it; which is 
colour. 8 N a great miſtake, for the ſweeteſt aſparagus is that which 
The aſpalath is otherwiſe called lignum Rhodium, or grows on the richeſt ground, the poor ground occaſion- 
ROSE-woed ; and by ſome, Cypreſs-woed the former on ing that rank taſte ſo often complained of. 
account of its ſweet {mell, or growth in the iſland of "Phe quantity of ground neceſſary to be planted with 
Rhodes; the latter from its being alſo found in the aſparagus to ſupply a ſmall family, ſhould be at leaſt 
ifland of Cyprus, Though ſome will have aſpalathum a| five or ſix rods ; leſs than which will not do, for if there 
different wood from the lignum Rhodium. cannot be a hundred cut at a time, it will be ſcarcely 
Ajpalath was anciently in much repute, as an aſtringent, worth while to plant it. Miller, 
ſtrengtbener, and drier z but it is now much diſuſed in| ggparacus isa medicinal plant, which furniſhes one of 
internal practice. a thoſe called the five opening roots. It is a known diu- 
In virtue, taſte, ſmell, and weight, it reſembles the reic ; its top, or head, taken in the way of food, readily += 
ugnum altes; and in phylic they are frequently ſubſtituted diſcovers itſelf in the ſmell of the urine ; but its root is | 
the one for the other. {till more ſtrongly endued with that quality, as con- | 
Aſpatathum affords an oil of an admirable ſcent ; reputed taining more of the ſalt from which it is derived, Hence | 
one of the beſt perfumes ; it is chiefly uſed in ſcenting } jt becomes, among us, an ingredient in all compoſitions, | 
pomatums, and liniments. : intended to cleanſe the viſcera, and guard againſt jaun- 

ASPALATHUS, African Broom, in B:tany, a genus of the dices, dropſies, &c. It is alſo of ſome ule as a pectoral; 
diadelphia decandrra claſs z the calyx of which conſiſts of and makes a chief ingredient in the ſyrup of marſhmal- 
a ingle leafed perianthium, divided into five ſegments ; lows, againſt the ſtone. Though foreign phyſicians 
the corolla is papilonaceous; the fruit is a roundiſh, tur- ſpeak more ſparingly of the ule and virtues of this 
gid, unilocular, bivalve pod; the ſeed is ſingle, and fre-] medicine. 
quently kidney-ſhaped. There are nineteen ſpecies. ASPARAGUS was alſo uſed by the ancient Greeks, to ex- 

ASPARAGUS, in Botany, vulgarly called 5PARROW-{ preſs not only the young ſhoots of the plant of that 
graſs; a genus of the bexandria monogynia claſs. Its* | name, 
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name, but any other young ſprouts of an eatable plant, 
The ſprouts of the ſeveral kinds of cabbage were parti- 
cularly expreſſed by this word, or ſometimes by the com- 
pound term cramba/paragus, 

ASPASIA, among Ancient Phyſicians, a conſtriftive medi- 
cine for the pudenda muliebra. It conſiſted only of wool, 
moiſtened with an infuſion of unripe galls. Caſtell. 
Lex. Med. . 

ASPASTICUM, in Ecclefiaftical IVriters, a place or apart- 
ment adjoining to the ancient churches, wherein the 
biſhop and preſbyters ſat, to receive the ſalutations of 

the perſons who came to viſit them, defire their bleſſing, 

or conſult them on buſineſs. 
This is alſo called aſpaticum, diaconicum, receptorium, me- 
tatorium, or meſatorium, and ſalutaterium; in Engliſh, 
greeting- hon e. 

ASPECT, AsPEcTvs, in Gardening, is uſed for what we 
otherwiſe call expoſure. 

Asrrer, in A/ironemy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, 
or planets, in reſpe& of each other; or, in A/trology, it 
denotes a certain configuration, and mutual relation be- 
tween. the planets, ariſing from their ſituations in the 
zodiac, whereby their powers are ſuppoſed to be mutu- 
ally either inc;eaſed or diminiſhed, as they happen to 
agtee or diſagree in their active or paſſive qualities. 

Though ſuch configurations may be varied and com- 

bined a thouſand ways, yet only a few of them are con- 

ſidered, Hence Wolfius more accurately defines a/ 

the meeting of luminous rays emitted from two planets 

to the carth, either ſituate in the ſame right line, or in- 
cluding an angle which is one or more quota parts of 
four right augles. 

The doctrine of aſpefs was introduced by the aſtrolo- 

ers as the foundation of their prediQtions. Hence, 

Kepler defines o/pett an angle formed by the rays of two 

planets meeting on the earth, able to excite ſome natu- 

ral power or influence. 

The ancients reckoned five aſþefs, viz. conjunction, de- 

noted by the character & ; oppoſition, by 8 ; tine, by 

A; quadrate, by ; and /extile, by &. 

Conjunction, and oppeſition, are the two extremes of the 

2 the firſt being the beginning, and the ſecond 

the higheſt or ultimate term. dee COR j UN cT ION, and 

Opros trio. | 

Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the angle 

meaſured by AB (Tab. Aſfiron. fig. 3) 

Tetragon, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the 

angle meaſured by the quadrant A D. Sextile, which is 

the ſixth part of a circle, or angle, is meaſured by the 

ſextant AG. See Tr1GoN, &c. 

The aſpecls are divided, with regard to their ſuppoſed 

influences, into benign, malign, and indifferent. 

The quadrate aſpe and oppoſition are reputed malign, 

or malific ; trine and ſextile, benign or friendly ; and con- 

junction, an indifferent aſpect. 

To the five ancient ajpeds, the modern writers have 


added ſeveral more : as decile, containing the tenth part | 


of a circle; tridecile, three tenths; and brquintile, four 
tenths, or two fifths.—Kepler adds others, as he tells 
us, from meteorological obſervations : as the ſemi- ſextile, 
containing the twelfth part of the circle; and quincunx, 
containing five twelfths.—Laſtly, to the aſtrological 
phyſicians we owe, ole, containing one eighth; and 
trioctile, containing three eighths. Some have alſo added 
quintile, containing a fifth part of the circle; and biquin- 
tile, or two fifths, 

The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſpe# 
of conjunction is o; in the ſemi-ſextile /pef, bf 
in decile, 36“; in octile, 45? z in ſextile, 60“; in 
quintile, 729; in quartile, 90 in tridecile, 108“; 
in trine, 1209; in trioctile, 135; in biquintile, 144%; 
in quincunx, 150; in oppoſition, 180. 


Theſe angles, or intervals, are reckoned on the ſecon- | 


dary circles ; or according to the longitudes of the pla- 
nets : ſo that the aſpes are the ſame, whether a planet 
be in the ecliptic, or out of it. 

The aſpe#s are uſually divided into partile and platic. 

AsPECTS, partile, are when the planets are juſt ſo many 
degrees diſtant, as is above expreſſed, Theſe alone are 
the proper aſpetts. 

ASPECTS, platic, are when the planets do not regard each 
other from theſe very degrees; but the one exceeds as 
much as the other comes ſhort.— So that the one does 
not call its rays immediately on the body of the other, 
but only on its orb or ſphere of light. 

ASPECT, double, is uſed in painting, where a ſingle figure 
is ſo contrived, as to repreſent two or more different 
objects, either by changing the poſition of the eye, or 
by means of angular glatſes. —luſtances hereof, ſee un- 
der the articles ANAMOzPHOSIS, CATO?eTRIC, Cis- 
TULAys and MIRKOR, 

ASPEN-tree, fee POPLAR» 


N 


AS PE k, in Grammar. Spiritus As PER, a character, or 


| ASPERGILLUM, in Antiquity, a long bruſh made of 
5 


ASP 


accent, in form of ac; placed over certain letters, in 
the Greek tongue, to ſhew they are to be ſtrongly aſpi- 
_ and that the breath is here to ſupply the place of 
an h. 
As r R, ot As PRE, alſo ſignifies a little Turkiſh filver coin 
wherein moſt of the grand Ggnior's revenues ate paid. 1 
The aſper is worth ſomething more than an Engliſh half- 
penny.— The only impreſhon it bears, is that of the 
prince's name under whom it was ſtruck. —The pay of the 
janizaries is from two to twelve ert per diem. 

ASPER; in Ichthyology, a ſmall fith caught in the Rhone, 
ſo called from the roughneſs of its ſcales. Its head js 
large, in proportion to its body, and of a pointed ſhape. 

It has no teeth, but its jaws are ſharp to the touch, It js 
of a dark red colour, with large black ſpots. It is good 
to eat, being eſteemed aperitve. Lemery. 

ASPERA Arteria, in Anatomy, the WIN D- pie; otherwiſe 
called the TRACHEA, | 
The aſpera arteria is a canal ſituate in the middle and 
fore-part of the neck, before the eſophagus : its uppet 
end is called the LARYXX ; from whence it deſcends to 
the fourth vertebra of the back, where it divides, and 
enters the lungs. —See Tab. Anat. Angeoil. fig. 2. & lit. c. 
Splanch. fig. 12. litt. tt. & f. 

It is formed of annular cartilages, ranged at ſmall and 
equal diſtances from one another, and growing ſmaller 
and ſmaller as they approach the lungs; thoſe of the 
bronchia being fo cloſe to one another, that, in expira- 
tion, the ſecond enters within the firſt, and the third 
within the ſecond, and the following always enters the 
eng. | 

etwixt the /arynx and the Jungs, theſe cartilages make 
not complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not fi- 
niſhing the whole circle, but repreſenting the figure of 
the ancient Greek figma : whence they are alſo denomi- 
nated /fgmo:des.—Lheir hind part, which is contiguous to 
the &-/ophogus, is membranous, that they may better 
contract and dilate, and give way to the food as it paſſes 
down the gullet. 
The cartilages of the bronchia are completely annular; 
yet their capillary branches have no cartilages, but in- 
ſtead of them, ſmall circular ligaments, which are at 
pretty large diſtances from one another.—'Phe uſe of the 
cartilages is to keep the paſlage for the air open; but in 
the capillary bronchia, they would hinder the ſubſiding 
of the veſſels. ; 
Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, 
external and internal : the external is compoſed of cir- 
cular fibres, and covers the whole trachea exrernally ; the 
internal is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilages 
internally: it is compoſed of three diſtinct membranes ; 
the firſt woven of two orders of fibres; thoſe of the 
firſt order being longitudinal, for ſhortening the trachea ; 
theſe make the cartilages approach, and enter one an- 
other: the other order is of circular fibres, for contract- 
ing the cartilages. 
When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together 
with the external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, 
and in altering the tone of the voice, 
The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous ; and the 
erage veſſels of its glands, opening into the cavity of 
the trachea, ſeparate a liquor for moiſtening the ſame, 
and defending it from the acrimony of the air.—The laſt 
is a net of veins, nerves, and arteries; the veins are 
branches of the vena cava; the nerves of the recurrent; 
and the arteries are ſprings of the carotid. 
Tranſverſe ſections of the a/pera arteria have been com- 
monly reputed mortal. Yet in the modern praQtice we 
find many inſtances to the contrary. In ſome dangerous 
caſes of quinſies, & c. they are even obliged to cut open 
this part. \ This operation is called BRONCHOTOMY, or 
LARYNGOTOMY. 
In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. is a letter by Mr. John Keen, 
recommending the more frequent uſe of bronchotomy, 
or opening the wind- pipe, upon preſſing occaſions 3 
which he urges from a remarkable caſe of a perſon who 
had the trachea, or wind-pipe, cut quite through beneath 
the pomum Adami, cured by ſlitching the wound, and 
uling proper medicines. 
There are curious obſervations on ſome peculiar advan- 
tages in the ſtructure of the aſperæ arteriæ, or WIND= 
pipes of ſeveral birds, and of the land tortoiſe, in the 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. Ne 24. an. 1766. The birds 
reſerred to are the wild ſwan, colum, ſerat, crane, Indian 
cock. and demoiſelle, Hee each, and TORTOISE. 

ASPERGELLOUS, in Botany, the name given by Micheli 
to that genus of moſſes, called by Dillenius, and others, 
Mu. Linnzus pieſerves the name of us to theſe 
plants, but he removes them out of the claſs of moſles, 
and places them under the general ſeries of funguſes, 


defining them to be ſunguſes compoſed of diſtinct capil- 
lary fibres, without knots. | 


hol ſe- 
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horfe-hair, fixed to a handle, wherewith the luſtral 
water was ſprinkled on the people in luſtrations and 
urifications. Horſley Brit. Rom. lib. ii. cap. 1. 
This is alſo denominated aſpergile, and aſper ſorium. 
The ancients, inſtead of a bruſh, made uſe of branches 
of laurel and olive. 
It is alſo ufed, in Eccleſaſtical Mriters, to denote the 
inſtrument in Romiſh churches, wherewith holy water 
is ſprinkled. | 3 
ASPERIFOLIOUS, in Botany, one of the diviſions or 
claſſes of plants in the Fragmenta Mcthodi Naturalis of 
Linnzus; ſo denominated, becauſe uſually rough-leaved. 
According to Mr, Ray, theſe plants make a diſtinct genus, 
the characters of which are, that the leaves ſtand alter- 
nately, or without any certain order, on the ſtalks : the 
flowers are monopetalous, but they have the margin cut 
into five diviſons, ſometimes deep, ſometimes thallow ; 
and the apper ſpike or top of the plant is often curved 
back, r like a ſcorpion's tail. h 
In the place of each flower, there uſually ſucceed four 
ſeeds; Mr, Ray ſuppoſes the " 27 the only plant of 
this genus that hath leſs than Wur ſeeds at the baſe of 
each flower: this indeed hath but wo. 
To the claſs of herbe afperfoliz belong the pulmonaria 
maculoſa, cynogleſſa, borago, buglſſa, anchuſa, echium, 
linum umbilicatum, helitropium majus, aparine major, 
conſolida major, lithoſpermum, echium ſcorpicides, and 
cerinthe. | 
They all poſſeſs the ſame general virtues, and are ſub- 
aſtringent, and uſeful both internally and externally, as 
agglutinants. 7 
ASPERITY, implies the inequality or roughneſs of the 
ſurface of any body; whereby ſome parts of it do fo 
ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the hand, &c. 
from paſling over it cafily and freely. 
Aſperity, or roughneſs, ſtands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, 
evennels, politure, &c.—From the aſperity of the ſur- 
faces of contiguous bodies, ariſes friction. 
According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind man 
ſo famous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it 
ſhould appear, that every colour has its particular degree 
and kind of aſperity. He makes black the roughelt, as 
it is the darkeſt of colours; but the others are not 
ſmoother in proportion as they are lighter; i. e. the 
rougheſt do not always reſleck the leaſt light: for, ac- 
cording to him, yellow is two degrees rougher than blue, 
aud as much ſmoother than green. See COLOURS. 


Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, where antiently ſtood the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. —lt is caſt up from time to 
time, in the nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth 
which lies under this ſea; and being thrown upon the 
water, it there ſwims like other fat bodies, and con- 
denſes by little and little, through the heat of the ſun, 
and the ſalt that is iy it: it burns with great vehemeace z 
in which it reſembles naphiha ; but is firmer as to con— 
ſiſtence. The genuine aſphaltum has no [meil, and is 
not ated upon by water, nor highly reftified ſpirit of 
nitre, nor olive oil, not the eſſential oils of aniſeed or 
turpentine, 
The Arabs uſe it for pitching their ſhips, as we do 
common pitch. —hBeſides this uſe, it was frequently em- 
ployed in the embalming of the ancients. In a fluid 
ſtare, it is uſed for burning in lamps, and for varniſhes. 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify the conſtitution, and refifl putre- 
faction; and to reſolve, attenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize 
wounds: but is little ufed among us, either externally of 
internally, 
It is uſual to ſophiſticate the a/pha/tos, by mixing com- 
mon pitch with it; the refult whereof makes the 
factitious piſſaſphaltum, which the coarfeneſs of the 
black colour, and the fetid ſmell, eaſily diſcover. Moſt 
of that which is ſold in the ſhops under the name of 
Fews-pitch, is of the ſophiſticated kind. There is, 
however, beſide this, a 1 7 piſſaſphaltum:. 


ASPHALTUM alſo denotes kind of bituminous ſtone, 
found near the ancient Ba »ylon, and lately in the pro- 
vince of Neufchätel; which, mixed with other matters, 
makes an excellent cement, incorruptible by air, and 
impenetrable by water ; this was ſuppoſed to be the 
mortar fo much celebrated among the ancients, wherc- 
with the walls of Babylon, and the temple of Jeruſalem, 

were cemented. 

It yicids an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, 
& c. much better than the ordinary compoſition ; and 
which is alſo of good ſervice for the cleaning and heal- 
ing of ulcers, &c. 

ASPHODELUS, in B-tany. See KixG's-ſpear. | 

ASPHYXIA, is uſed by Ancient Phy/icians, to denote a 
privation, or ceſſation of the pulſe, through the whole 
body, and all its artcries. 
The word is derived from a, and cęugis, a pulſe. © 
In ſtrictneſs, no ſuch ceſſation can ever happen, except 
in cafe of death; but in ſome other caſes, the pulſe :s 
found fo remiſs and languid, as not to be perceivable by 


ASPERJULA, a mevic;ual plant, reputed warm, ang, the touch. 


drying, recommended as an hepatic, and detergent, 
This is alſo called ASPERGULA odorata, and rubcola mon- 
tana odorata; in Engiith, w00DRUFFE. 
The ancients directed it externally in cataplaſms, to 
aſſuage and diſculs tumours, and applied it to the feet 
to promote delivery. But the moderns own no fuch 
qualities in it; nor do they much uſe it internally. 
ASPERSION, the act of ſpriakling with water, or ſome 
other fluid, 1 
The word is formed of the Latin aſpergere, to ſprinkle ;* 
of ad, ts, and ſpargo, T1 ſcatter. 
Some contend for baptiſm by aſper/ion, others by immer/#9n. 
ASPERUGO, in Botany; ſmall wild BuGLoss, or gooſe- 
graſs; a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs z the 
characters of which are, that the flower is of one leaf, 


in the centre, with four compreſſed germina, which after, 


Hence the aſphyxic is conſidered as an attendant of deep 
taintings, or deliquiums; and amounts to much the ſame 
with what is otherwite called /ypop/ychia or ſyncope. 
Mr. Sage has lately publiſhed a treatiſe, recommending 
the volatile alkali fluor as the molt elfectual remedy in 
aſphyxies. See SUFFOCATION. 
ASPHYXIA is allo uſed by fome for a privation of pulſe in 
ſome one part of the body, e. gr. in the arm, &c. 
ASPIC, in Botany, a plant which grows in plenty in 
Languedoc, in Provence, and eipeciaiiy on the moun— 
tain of St. Baume, in France. It is a kind of lavender, 
nearly like what grows in our gardens; both with re- 


The botanilts call it male lavendar, lavendula mas, or 
fpica nardi, pſeudo nardus, &. 


ancients, the name ot a ſtone, famous for its victucs 


with x tort cylindrical tube, and bath five ſhort dane AdSPILATES, or ASPLENILTES, in the writings of the 


wards become four oblong ſeeds, encloſed in the em- 


palement, We have but one ſpecies, which alſo gocs |. 


by the name of great gooſe graſs, or German maduwort. 
This is an annual plant, which is found wild in ſome 
parts of England, as near Newmarket, at Boxley in 
Suſſex, and in Holy Ifland. It is preſerved in the bo- 
tanic gardens for variety, and may be easily propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn; and when 
the plants come up, they require no other culture than 
to keep them clcar from weeds. 'They flower in May, 
and their feeds ripen in June, 

ASPERULA, in Botany. ges WooDRUFrFe. 

ASPHALA'TUS, in Bata See RoBINIaA., 

any ALITES, in Anatomy, the fifth vERTEBRA of the 
oins. 

It ie thus called, becauſe conceived as the ſupport of the 
whole ſpine of the loins; from the privative a, aud 
opanu, I ſupplant. 

ASPHALTOS, or AsPHALTUM, a ſolid, brittle, black, 
inflamumable, bituminous ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, 
brought from the Eaſt, and particularly from Judea; 
whence it is alſo called Fews-p:tch, 

The aſphaltos of the Greeks is the bitumen of the Latins. 
Modern naturaliſts, who make a clafs of bitumens, ge- 
nerally place aſphaltos at the head of it, as being the 


conſiſting of the ſame Gmple principles as the reſt. 


molt matutated and concocted of the whole tribe; 4 


Ir is chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the Lacus 
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againſt the ſpleen, and many other vilorders; it was 10 
be applied extervally, and faitened on to the part with 
camel's hair. "aa 
ASPINY, or AxGL1aRvy-thern, a drug uſed in medicine; 
on which particular duties are impoſed, by the tariff of 
the cuſtomshouſe at Lyons. 
ASPIRATYL, Asr1RATIO, in Grammar, a character uſed 
to denote an aſpiration. 
'The a/pirate, by the Greeks called */piritus aſper, and 
marked over their vowels, ſeems to be of a very difterent 
nature from the letters; but is nevertheleſs a true letter, 
as well as the relt, and a real conſonant.— By letters we 
do not mean the characters % the alphabet, which are 
changeable according to the languages and the people, 
and among the ſame people, according to time and cul- 
tom; and even according to the fancy of particular per- 
ſons.— Thus, lome, for inſtance, write the a/pirates, cr 
letters aſpirated z which, by others, are omitted; though 
both the one and the other pronounce alike ; as in hyoms, 
huominty an Italian word frequently written u, ui. 
But, by letters, we mean articulate founds, marked by 
them, and formed by the organs of ſpeech, viz. che 
throat, mouth, tongue, palate, teeth, &c. 
'Fhele ſounds art of two kinds, the one fimple, and the 
other compound, or modified. Simple are thoſe pro- 
nounced by 4 {ingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the 
vowels. 
Compound ſounds are 33 ſame ſimple ſounds modiſte 
A £ 


gard to the figure and colour ot its leaves and flowers. © 


ceſſaty to pronounce the ſimple ſound ;; of which kind 


«ASPIRATION, the act of aſpirating, i. e. of pronouncing 


A 


ASPLENIUM, in Botany; ſee ML T-waſte. | 
ASS, a/inus, in Zoology, a quadruped of the horſe kind, 


* 


ASS 


Ly a motion of the organ, ſuperadded to the motion ne- 


are the conſonants. 

Now an aſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion 
made by ſome of the organs of ſpeech ; and therefore 
it muſt either be a vowel, or a conſonant.— The former 
it cannot be, as not being a ſimple ſound, or a ſound 
that may be pronounced by itſelf. It muſt therefore be 
a modificative, or conſonant ; and in effect it has all the 
properties of one. 

For, 1ſt, It reſults from a motion of the organ, which, 
of itſelf, produces no ſound. Thus the /piritus of the 
Greeks, our / dpi,, as well as that of the French, 
and other people, has no more ſound of itfelf, than , c, 
d, & c. and the ſame thing may be obſerved of the aleph, 
bheth, and caph, of the Eaſtern languages. 

2dly, On the contrary, our h, the /pir:tus of the Greeks, 
and the other aſpiratcs jult mentioned, are pronounced 
with all the vowels, in the fame manner as conſonants 
are.—They modify thoſe vowels, and are effects of a 
motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary 
to form the vowel. Thus, to pronounce ba, two mo— 
tions of the organ are required as well as for ba, or ca, 
&c. one for a, which itſelf is a ſound; the other for þ, 
which yields no ſound, no more than þ ;, but adds ſome- 
thing to a which modibes it, and makes that he is not 
mere a, nor ba, nor ca, &c. And this muſt bold till 
more ſenlibly in the ſtrallger a/ pirates, as thoſe of the 
oriental tongues N, U, N. IN, 1N, 5, 2, &c. in all 


which, there are evidently two motions, the one to 
expreſs the vowel, and the other to modify it: now this 
being the nature and eſſence of a conſonant, it follows, 
that let them be denoted in what manner they will, 
whether as our h, as the Orientals do, i. e. by prope? 
charaQters in the courſe of the words themſelves 3 Ory/as 
the Greeks do ſome of their's, by a ſign of aſpiration 
placed over the vowe!, it matters not. The a/ſpirate Is 
no leſs a conſonant in d %,, than in xa; in ww, than 
in x; in 6 than in yo; and ſo of others. 

The third and laſt reafon urged by ſome, is, that the 
Eaſtern languages, which, according to them, do not 
expreſs the vowels, do yet expreſs the aſpirates. This 
kind of argument ſeems, however, to be grounded on a 
miſtake z ſince it is more than probable, that the N, N, 
„ V of thoſe languages, ſhould be ranked among the 
vowels, and were fo uſed. 

Add, that the aſpirate is frequently changed into a con- 
fonant, and expreſied by a conſonant. Thus, of it is 
made ſex ; of ta, ſeplem; of iameges, veſperus, &c. of 
the Hebrew J, s, and thence vinum, &. Nay 
even in the ſame language, Heſiod, ſpeaking of Her- 
cules's buckler, uſes *Hynpguy for Onpouy 3 making no dif- 
ference between a © and an aſpirate. 

Hence it follows, that aſpirates are real conſonants ; and 
that we ought not to exclude the / in our language, out 
of the number of letters. 

Other grammarians contend, that the + is ſounded only 
by a ftrong emiſlion of the breath, without any con- 
formation of the organs of ſpeech, and conſequently is 
no letter. See H. 


any ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly z with a good deal of 
breath, and vehemence. 

This we do, ſor inflance, in thoſe words which have 
the letter Y before them; as harangue, hook, Holland, 
hero, &c. whereas the like ſyllables are ſounded much 
foſter and eaticr without the Y; as in the ear, eat, &c. 
See H. 

SPIUS, in /chthyology, a ſpecies of the cyprinus, belong- 
ing to the abdcminal order. It is met with in the lakes 
of Sweden. 


. 


with a long head, long cars, a round body covered with 
a ſhort and coarſe fur, of a pale dun colour, with a 
{treak of black running down its back, and acroſs its 
ſhoulders, and a tail not hairy all the way, as in a horſe, 
but only at the end. As to his qualities, he is flow, 
lazy, and dull; but patient, proper to work hard, and 
to carry or drag heavy weights. The largeſt and ſtrong- 
eſt of theſe animals are choſen for ſtallions to leap mares, 
which are deſigned in fluds for the breeding mules; and 
ſome of thoſe mules are ſo highly valued, as to be fold 
even dearer than the fineſt horſes. 
Though the % agrees with the horſe in many reſpects, 
it neverthelels has but a men reſemblance to that noble 
animal; being not ouly ſmaller, but wanting the ſym- 
metry aud beauty, ſo conſpicuous in che horſe. 
The afs's ears ſeem much over-proportioned in length to 
the head. Its eyes axe large, but have nothing bright or 
KAriking in them ; and the neck is long, but lank; and 
the tail is very long. ; | - 
#80 nearly allicd Ach the horſe and aſs kind, that they will. 


copulate together, the produce of which commixtute is 


a MULE, 


cathartic, and was frequently directed by Hippocrates 


Ass, cucumber; ſee MoMoRDiCA. 
ASSES, order of, 


ASSA-DuLcis; ſee As Aa-dulcis. 
Ass a- fætida, or AsA-fetida, a gum, or reſin, brought 


flercus diaboli, or devil's dung. 


dient in the ceratum de galbano, and is ſometimes tied to 


ASS 


This animal is originally a native of Arabia, and other 
parts of the Eaſt ; its ſize and ſpirit decline as it advances 
into the colder regions. It was loſt in England durin 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; and prob «bly Introduces 
again in the ſucceeding reign. We find mention of it 
in the hiſtory of this country, as early as the time of 
king Ethelred, and afterwards in the reign of Henry III. 
Pennant's Zoology, vol i. p. 14. | 
The fleth of animals which have ſolid hoofs is very bad 
food ; but of theſe, the beſt and lighteſt (as they lay who 
have travelled over Aſia) is the fleſh of wild aſſes. 
The blood of the aſs is ſaid to be ſudorific, and that of a 
young a/s to cure the jaundice. 
Aſs's milk is very nouriſhing and abſtergent, and is 
therefore oboe: | ood in a conſumption, in diſorders 
of the ſtomach, abſceſſes of the kidneys, the ſtone in 
the bladder, and arthritic pains. It is eſteemed gently 


as a purge in large quantities. As a topic, it makes the 
gums firm, eaſes arthfitic paing, and gives the face an 
agreeable whiteneſs, if waſhcd with it, Sce Milk. 
The urine of an /i is a powerful remedy, as is ſaid, in 
diforders of the kidneys, cures the itch, takes away 
warts and callous excrefcences, relieves in atrophies, 
pales of the limbs, and pains of the gout. 

The dung of this animal alſo is of uſe in medicine, 
We have known, fays Actius, the juice of afs's dun 
highly beneficial in a dyſentery, eſpecially if the beait 
has been fed upon the mountains, or has had an aſtrin- 
gent paſture. If the juice be inſufficient, let the dung 
be moittened with the juice of plantain, which muſt at- 
ter wards be expreſſed and infuſed. 

The hoofs of 40 es, calcinzd and drank every day, are 
ſaid to cure the epilepſy ; and mixed and worked with 
oil, to diſcuſs (trumous ſwellings: alſo the aſhes of the 
ſame, well beaten in woman's milk, and reduced to a 
collyrium, are ſuppoſed to deterge cicatrices in the eyes, 
if rubbed thereon together with milk, 

Wild affes are plentiful in many warm countries, parti- 
cularly in Africa, See ZEBRA. 


rom ordo, a denomination given to the 
Mathurins, or Trinitarians, becauſe they were anciently 
obliged, in travelling, to ride on af/es, not horſes. This 
obligation was ſet aſide, by a new rule given the order 
by pope Clement, in 1267. Du-Cange. 


from the Eaſt Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, 
and a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell; whence it is alſo called 


The goodneſs of aſſa fætida is known by its colour and 
ſmell; a tolerable ſcent, and a clear colour, are the 
ſigns of its good quality; as a black colour, and a great 
itench, are proofs of the contrary. The ſtrong {cent of 
this gum is much like that of garlick. 'The Engliſh and 
Dutch import it from Surat. 
Geoffroy gives the following account of aſſa fœtida. 
Many authors, ſays he, have doubted whether our aſja- 
f@tida be that of the ancients, which was by them called 
the food of the gods. But when we conſider the de- 
ſcription of Dioſcorides, and the relations of travellers, 
who ſay that the Perſians, Indians, and other Eaſtern 
nations uſe it in ſauces, and call it alſo the food of the 
gods ; there can be no reaſon to queſtion, but that our's 
is the ſame with the ancients. 
Aſſa-fetida, ſays he, is a gum reſin, brought to us in 
lumps of different colours; white, yellowiſh; blue, or 
brown; which laſt is the worſt colour of all. It has a 
very ſtrong fœtid ſmell z and we are obliged to Kzmpler 
for an exact hiſtory of the tree which 2 it, and 
of the manner of gathering it, &. In general, this 
tree, or large plant, is of the umbelliferous kind, grow- 
ing plentifully in the province of Lahir, in the domi- 
nions of the Great Mogul; and in that of Chorazen, in 
Perſia, In the months of Jaly and Augult, the country 
people make inciſions in the roots of thele trees, through 
which the juice drains. It is whitiſh and thin at firſt, 
but by drying ſoon becomes thicker, and of a brown co- 
jour; in which form it is gathered, and preſerved for 
uſe. The root of the plant reſembles a large parſnep, 
and is externally black. hs 
Aſſa-fetida is an excellent remedy in all hyſteric diſot- 
ders, whether only ſmelled to, or mixt in what is taken 
internally. It is alſo eſteemed a good ſudorific, and 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach. The doſe is from twelve 
grains to half a dram: but with a view to the ſtomach 
only, it muſt be given in ſmaller doſes. Externally, it 
is a good diflolvent, and in that intention is an ingre- 


the bits of horſe's bridles. ' 
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The af/a-fetida plant is recommended by Mer. Lawrence ſion of the kings, the law was formal and ſolemn, and 


to be cultivated in our fields, for the ſood of cattle, in- 
ſtead of clover, ſaintfoin, or other ſuch herbs as we ſow 
among corn, and.gpake into hay in the ſucceeding ſum- 
mers, and uſed 
This gentleman is of opinion, that the ſheep, fed on this 
plant, would afford mutton of a much finer flavour than 
any that we are at preſent acquainted with, But it 
ſeems ſtrange, that this ſhould be the effect of theſe 
creatures feeding on a plant of fo ſtrong a ſcent, that, 
as the ſame author obſerves, one dram of the freſh root 
ſmells more than a hundred weight of the drug, as kept 
by the druggiſts, and that the whole air is ſtrongly and 
very diſagrecably ſcented with it, wherever it grows. 
Upon the whole, it ſeems probable, that though this 
plant, or the cytiſus, or ſeveral others, might be culti- 
vated in England for the food of catile, yet not any one 
would be ſo eafily raiſed, or make fo great an advantage 
to the farmer, as the SAINTFOIN, 7 ' 
ASSABA, the name given by the people of Guinea to a 
ſhrub which they are very fond of, for its medicinal vir- 
tue; they boil it in water, and rub it on a bubs, and it 
proves a cure. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 
ASSAC, or Ass Ax, inthe Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
the name given by the Arabians to the gum ammoniac of 
the Greeks ; but by many of the qualities attributed to 
this drug, it does not appear to be the ſame that is now 
called ſo, 
ASSACH, or As$ATH, a kind of purgation, anciently uſed 
in Wales, by the oaths of three hundred men. 
ASSAILANT, one that aſſaults, or ſets upon another. 
See ASSAULT. 
ASSAPOOR Y, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the 
ople of the Eaſt Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of late, 
which they uſe in medicine, reducing it to powder, 
and ſtrewing this on burning coals, that the ſick perſon 
may receive the fumes of it. It is principally uſed for 
children, when they are diſordered by taking cold.. The 
ſmell of it, while burning, is very offenſive. 
ASSARABACCA. See ASARABACCA. 7 
ASSARIUM, denoies a ſmall copper coin, being a part or 
diminutive of the as. | 
The word is uſed by Suidas indifferently with oCoxog, 
and vowoux, to denote a ſmall piece of money; in which 
he is followed by Cajacius, who defines aogagtor, by mi- 
nimus æris nummus. 
We find mention of the aſſurion in the goſpel of St. Mat- 
thew, chap. x. ver. 29. 
ASSARON, an ancient Jewiſh meaſure of Gpacity, equal 
to the tenth part of the ErHAH. 1 
The aſſaron is the ſame with what is more frequently 
called met, or gomer. , 
Joſephus calls it e&ooapey ]; in the Hebrew it is alſo written 
aſſarith. Calmet and Arbuthnot. ; 
ASSART, Ass Ax ru, in Law, an offence committed in 
the foreſt, by pulling up, by the roots, woods which 
ſerve as thickets and covert for the deer, and making 
them plain as arable land. 
This 1s the greateſt treſpaſs that can be committed in 
the foreſt, being more than a waſte. For whereas waſte 
of the foreſt is but the felling and cutting the coverts, 
which may grow again; aſſart is a tptal extirpation. 
What we call afſartum, is elſewhere termed Dis Bos- 
CATIO. 


ASSART was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. See 
Ess ARr. — 
Ass AKr- reuts were thoſe formerly pad to the crown for 
foreſt-lands aſſarted. See RENT. . 
ASSASIN, or As$AssIN, a perſoh who kills another with 
the advantage either of an inequalitygn the weapons, or 
by means of the ſituation of the pHce, or by attacking 
bim at unawares. Ns 
The word aſſaſſin is ſaid, by ſome, to have been brought 
from the Levant, where it took its riſe from a certain 
priace of the family of the Arſacidæ, popularly called 
A//a/{jir's, living in a caſtle between Antioch and Damalco, 
and bringing up a number of young men, ready to pay 
a blind obedience to his commands; whom he employed 
in murdering the princes with whom he was at enmity. 
Phe 4/aſjins, or Afſufinians, Aſſaſinii, above mentioned, 


poſſeſſed eight or twelve cities about Tyre; they choſe | 


themſelves a king, whom they called the / man of the 
mountain. In 1213, they aſſaſſinated Louis of Bavaria, 
They were Mahometans, but paid ſome tribute to the 
Knights Templars.—The favourers of the Aſaſſins were 
condemned by the council of Lyons, and under [nnocent 
IV. in 1231.— Tue Tartars overcame them, and killed 
their ſenior of the mountain in 1257, upon which the 
taction became extinct. 

There was a certain law of nations, an opinion received 
in all the republics of Greece and Italy, whereby he that 
a/Jaſſinated an uſurper of the ſupreme power, was declared 


a vittuous man. At Rome, eſpecially after the expul- | 


the hand of any citizen, and created him magiltrate for 
that moment. Conſid. ſur les Cauſ, de la Grand. des 


* for cattle at other ſeaſons. - 4 Rom. chap. xi. p. 121. 


ASSATION, the preparing or dreſſing foods, or medica- 
ments, in their own juices, by an external heat, without 
addition of any foreign moiſture. _ 

Aſſation, in reſpe& of culinary matters, is more fre- 
quently called roafting ; and, in pharmacy, len, or 
torrefatlion. "#5; 

The word is formed of the Latin aſſare, to ra. 

ASSAULT, in the Art of Far, an attack made upon a 
camp, fortreſs, or poſt, in order to carry or become 
maſter thereof. | | 
An aſſault is properly a general furious attack, wherein 
the aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any works. 
We ſay, to give an aſſault, to be commanded to ihe 

| aſſault, to ſtand an aſſault, to tepulſe an aſſault, to carry 
by aſſault, &c. 

While an aſſault lafts, and both parties are mixed, the fire 
of the batteries ceaſes; and there is no uſe of cannon on 
either (ide ; for they are afraid of deſtroying their own 
men thereby. _ 

A governor was ſormerly obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults 
before he gave up the place. It is very diflicult ſaving a 
town from pillage that is carried by aſſault. 

Few places, of late years, ſtand aſſaults : M. de Feu- 


haſel in 1683, commanded by the Turkiſh baſhaw : 
it was taken, as moſt others mult be, becauſe the co- 
lumn of infantry that marched to the breach, conſiſted 
of more ranks than that of the infantry which defended 
it, - The ſecond was Buda, the bathaw of which was 
killed in the attack. He had ſome flanking works re- 
amiining, whoſe fireFhad not been entirely ruined by 
{> the artillery of the beſiegers.— The third was the caſtle 
| of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers; which was not 
carried, becauſe the column of infantry which attacked 
the breach, marched too far off unſhelteted.— We may 
add Bergen- op- zoom, taken by the French in 1747. — And, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to carry a place by aſſuul! or 
ſtorm, when the breach may be defended by the fires 
of works not yet deſtroyed. In reality, it ſhould be de- 
fended by no other fires, but thoſe. which are oppoſed to it 
in front, or from the breach itſelf. Feuq. Mem. chap. xcix. 
Such obſtinacy in defending places to the laſt extremity 
is no longer found, except among the Turks; with 
whom it is a point of religion not to ſurrender to the 
Chriſtians, by capitulation, any place where they have 
once had a moſque. —Though of late they have ſome- 
times departed from this maxim. | 
ASSAULT, ASSULTUS, or Iuſullus, in Law, an offer, or 
attempt, to hurt the perſon of another. 
Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a 
larger extent than battery, becauſe it may be committed 
by only offering to give a blow; or even, according to 
ſame, by a threatening ſpeech, by preſenting a piltol, 
or the like. Though ſome, it is to be obterved, deny 
that words can amount to an aſſault. 
To rebuke a collector with foul words, fo that he depart 
for fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged 
an aſſault; and to ſtrike a man, though he be not hurt, 
or ſometimes not even hit with the blow, is reputed the 
| ſome. For, in treſpaſs for «a//au/t and battery, a man 
may be found guilty of the e, and excuſed of the 
battery. 25 Ed, III. c. 4. But every battery includes 
an aſſault. 
The aſſaulting a perſon with offenſive weapons, with a 
deſign to rob (though no robbery enſues), is puniſhed 
with tranſportation for ſeven years. 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 
Aſſaulting in the ſtreet or highway, with intent co ſpoil 
people's cloaths, and ſo ſpoiling them, is felony and 
tranſportation, by 6 Geo. I. c. 23. ſec. 11. And % 
faulting a privy counſellor in the execution of his office, 
is felony without benefit of clergy, by q Ann. c. 16. 
ASSAY, Ess AY, or SA, in Metallurgy, the proof or 
trial of the goodneſs, purity, value, &c. ot metals, and 
metalline ſubſtances. 
| In ancient ſtatutes, this is called touch; and thoſe who 
had the care of it, keepers of the touch. Under Henry 
VI. divers cities were appointed to have tuch for 
wrought ſilver-plate. 2 Hen. VI. c. 14. —By this, one 
might imagine they had no better method of af/aying 
than the ſimple one, by the touch-ſtone 3 but the caſe is 
far otherwiſe. In the time of king Henry II. the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, then treaſurer, conſidering that though the 
| money paid into the king's exchequer for his crown» 
rents, did anſwer numero & pordere; it might neverthe- 
leſs be mixed with copper or brats : wherefore a conſti- 
tution was made, called the trial by combuſtzon ; which 
difters little or nothing from the preſent method of af/ay- 
ing ſilver. See a deſcription of it in the Black Book - 
t 
8: 


inſtances of it admitted. The commonwealth armed 


quiere finds but three in his time. The firſt was Neu- 


ASS 


the Exchequer, written by Gervaſe of Tilbury. e. xXi.— | 
T's trial is allo there called cſſaium, and the officer who | 
it is named fuſor. Vids Lownd. Eff. Amend. Silv. 
Com. p. 5. & 156, ; q 
ie 1-thod 07! in uſe of aſſaymg gold and flyer, was firſt 
cab ne ky an act of the Englith parliament, in 1354 
Anderſo:,'s Com. vol. i. p. 187. | 
A3SATING, ars 1c: 1inſtica, in its extent, comprehends par- 
ticular manners of cxamining every ore, or mixed metal, 
according to its nature, with the heft adapted fluxes; ſo 
as to difcover, not only whit metals, and what propor- 
tions of metal, are contained in ores , but likewiſe how 
much ſulphor, vitriol, alum, arſenic, ſmalt, &c. may 
be obtained from every one reſpeCtively. 
Aſſaying is mot e particularly uled by moneyers and gold- | 
ſmiths, for the meking a proof or trial by the cuppel. or | 
teſt, of the fineneſs or purity of the gold and filver to be 
uſed in the coining of money, and manufacture of plate, 
& or that have been already uſed therein. 
T here are two kinds of aſſaying ; the one before metals 
are melted, in order to bring them to their proper fine- 
neſs; the other after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the ſpe- 
cies be ſtandard, 
For the firſt afay, the aſſayers uſe to take fourteen or fif- 
teen grains © gold, and balf a dram of ſilver, if it be 
for money; and eighteen grains of one, and a cram of 
the other, if for other occaſions. f 
As to the ſecond of/ay, it is made of one of the pieces of 
money already coined, which they cut into four parts. 
The quantity of gold for an af/ay among us, is ſix grains; 
in France, nearly the ſame; and in Germany, about 
three times as much. | 
In order to the due ſeparation of metals from metals, or 
of a confuſed mixture of metals, ſuch as thote commonly 
called e/-&rums, or ſuch as the Corinthian braſs was ſup- 
poſed to be, we muſt obſerve, that experience has taught 
us a certain effect of lead, which could not be well con- 
ceived a priori. ; 
A3sAY1NG gold. In order to the aſſaying of gold ores, it 
mutt be obſerved that the method varies, according to 
the nature and diſpoſition of the mineral matters along 
with which the metals happen to be mixed; whether it 
be tony, earthy, ſulphureous, arſenical, &c. The art 
of bing aſſays with diſpatch upon gold and filver ores, 
dep- apon the fcorification or vitrification of thoſe 
heterupe! © 08 follile ſubſtances which may be mcorpo- 
rated ther with; lead and the glaſs of lead, and anti- 
mony and ids gl, being great ſcorificators or vitrifiers, 
they become (+ ural agents on ſuch occaſions. 
Silver is ſeparate from gold by means of aqua fortis, 
which diffolves the ülver, and leaves the gold entire be- 
hind ; but in order to the ſucceſs of the operation, the 
mix: ina's ſhould contain conſiderably more filver than 
gold, otherwiſe the particles of filver will be defended 
by cheſe of the gold from the action of the acid. The 
writers on aſſaying generally direct three parts of ſilver 
to one of gold; but Dr. Lewis obſerves, that leſs is ſuf- 
ficient, and ſhould therefore be made uſe of—The ſe- 
paratio! of baſer metals is effected by keeping the maſs 
in fuſion for ſoms time upon a cuppel, with the addition 
of lead. The lead with all the metals, ſilver and platina 
excepted, turns into a ſc: /2 or ofs, which riſcs to the 
ſurface, and is no longer miicible with any metallic body 
in its perfect ractallic ſtate. 
For various other proceſſes of aſſaying, the curious are 
reſcried to Dr. Lewis's Phil. Tecin. who has treated this 
ſubjeck very copioufly and very accurately. 
'The method of a//aying gold by coppelling, is thus per- 
formed. The aſjayer, having weighed the gold he in- 
ten ds to make the trial in, very exactly, with ſcales that 
will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and noted 
down the weight, he adds twice as much fine filver 
thereto; though this ſhould be in proportion to the fine- 
neſs the gold ſeems to be of, the baſeſt gold requiring 
the leaſt iilver. The gold and filver, thus weighed and 
mixed, are wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent 
their loſing any thing of their weight, which would 
diſturb the accuracy of the . 
While the o/ſayer is weighing his materials, a reverheratory 
fire is lighted in a furnace, furniſhed with a muffler, and 
u cuppel, or teſt, ſet therein to heat: this done, a little 
bullet of lead is put into the cuppel, of a weight propor- 
tionable to the quantity and quality of the gold to be 
efayed The quantity of lead ſhould be at leaſt three or 
our times that of the gold ; if the gold is very impure, 
ten or twelve times its quantity will be neceſſary, When 
copper and gold lie mixed in equal quantities, the cop- 
per will not be ſeparated from the gold with leſs than 
twenty times its quantity of lead; and if the copper be 
in very (mall proportion, as a twentieth or thictieth part 
of the gold and Glver, upwards of ſixty parts of lead are 
neceſlaty for one of the copper. When the lead is well 


proceſs, in Dr. Lewis's Phil. Techn. p. 156; upen 


ASSAYING /ilver. — The proceſs is much the ſame as in 
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melted, and appears very ctean and bright, they put; 
the mixture ot gold and filver, and let be fuſe all k a 
pear of an opal colour, and have fixed itſelt, in a lin 
lump, to the bottom of the cuppel. 

This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace itſelf 
ter which, the lump is ſeparated very exactly Ran 
the place where it ſtuck to the veſſel, and beaten br 
hammered on the anvil ; heating it again and again 
on the coals, to promote the ſtretching. It is likewiſe 
made to paſs ſeveral times between poliſhed ſteel rollers 
ſcrewed gradually cloſer and cloſer, till it is extended 
into a very thin plate. 
When ſufficiently hammered, &e. they roll it up in 
form of a cornet, or coffin; and thus put it in a glaſs 
matraſs, capable of containing four ſpoonfuls of water; 
and, having added to it a quantity of aqua fortis, well 
corretted, that is, mixed with near one 10 of the 
quantity of river- water, they boil it over a wood fire, till 
luch time as the agua fortis yields no more red fumes. 
This firſt water being poured off, and the corner left alone 
at the bottom of the matraſs, they fill-the matraſs again 
but with pure agua fortis ; which, after boiling, is pour. 
ed off in its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are become 
white. — This done, they fill up the matrafs with river. 
water, to wail: the cornet. 

When waſhed they put it dry into a crucible, with a 
cover over it, and heat it till it become of a cherry. 
coſour. But the uſe of a crucible is attended with this 
inconvenience, that ſmall particles of the earth are apt 
to adhere imperceptibly to the gold, and thus render the 
aſſay leis certain. * 

This done, the aſſay is finiſhed ; and there remains no- 
thing but to weigh it againſt the ſame weight of fine gold 
as was uled at firſt, before the %% for by comparing 
the hrit weight of the gold, before it was put in the fire 
and the agra fortis, With what it retained after it bad 
thus undergone the teſt, they judge, from the greater or 
lets loſs it has ſuſtained, of the quantity of alloy mixed 
with it. 

By the above defcribed proceſſes, gold may be ſeparated 
from all the known metallic bodies, platina excepted, 
dee PLATIN. 
The ultimate refinement of gold, is thought to be that 
procured by fuſing it thin along with antimony z whercin 
the antimony tears away and imbibes the ſubſtance of all 
the other metals, but leaves the gold untouched ; which 
therefore, as the heavier body, falls like a regulus to 
the bottom of the melting cone. See an account of the 


which he obſerves, that platina cannot thus be ſeparated 
from the gold ; that fome of the filver will remain ; and, 
in general, that gold cannot be fo effectually purified 
by ſubſtances which operate upon the alloy, and not 
upon the gold, as by thoſe which act on the gold itſelf, 
ans not on the alloy. 

The alley of gold is eſtimated by carats, that of filver by 
penny-weights. The carat with us is divided into four 
grains ; among the Germans, into twelve parts; and by 
the French, into thirty-two. The Chineſe reckon oy 
touches, of which the higheſt number denoting pure 
gold, and correſponding to our tweity-four carats, is 
one hundred. 
Gold without an alloy, is ſaid to be twenty-four carets 
fine. According to the proportion of pure geld, to 
that of the alloy in an ounce, the mixture is ſaid to be 
lo many carats fine, If there be two carats of alloy, to 
twenty-two of pure gold, it is ſaid to be twenty-two 
carats fine : if four of alloy, to twenty of gold, twenty 
carats fine, &c. 


gold; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter, The filver is 
weighed, as before; and the ſame ſurnace, and muffler, 
the fame fire, the ſame cuppel, uſed. Add, that lead is 
likewiſe put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quantity 
and quality of the ſilver to be afſayed. : 
The lead being well melted, and clear, the filver is put 
in; and after it is brought to an opal colour, aud fixed 
in a Jump at the bottom of the cuppel, which happens ia 
about half an hour; they let it cool, and cleanfe it: and, 
laſtly, weigh it again, as in gold. And, from its dimi- 
nution, they eſtimate the quantity of alloy. 
The alloy of filver with copper, may be examined by 
the cuppel ip the following manner : firſt, have ready a 
touch-ſtone, and a ſet of touch-needles ; wipe carefully 
both the touch-ſtone, and the metal to be examined, and 
rub the metal on the ſtone; compare its mark with the 
needles, and by that means make a gueſs at the quan- 
tity of copper contained, and of courſe know how much 
lead will be neceſſary for conſuming that quantity. But 
as the lead neceſſary for confuming the copper is not in 
a quantity proportionable to that of the copper, when 
this is mixed with filver, we ſhall here give, from 
Lazarus 
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' Lazarus Erker, the quantity to be added in every caſe. 
We hall take for our examples a ſeries of touch-needles, 
made according to the mark, divided into half-ounces | 
and grains. See ToUCcH-NEEDLES. 
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Every body may reduce this table to the needles, made 
according to the mark of the avoirdupoile, or that of 
carats: nor is it neceſſary to proportion the quantities of 
lead to be added, ſo far as one half centner. Cramer. 
In the mean time, let the metal to be tried with the 
needles undergo the operation of cuppelling, together 
with the quantity of lead indicated by the touching; and 
the fire muſt be made the gentler, as the ſilver is alloyed 
with a greater quantity of copper; and on the contrary, 
the ſmaller the quantity of the alloy of copper is, the 
ſtronger muſt be the fire to be uſed in the operation. 
When the lead, which muſt be firſt put into the cuppel, 
begins to ſmoke and boil, then che metal to be examined 
is to be added, and the fire continued til! the copper is 
all conſumed, and reduced to a yellow ſcoria; and the 
bead of ſilver left in the centre of the cuppel muſt be 
weighed, which, ſubtraQting the known quantity of 
filver in the lead uſed in the operation, will ſhew the 
quantity of ſilver, and conſequently that of the copper in 
lloy. 
A — of lead. — The aſſay of gold and ſilver being per- 
formed by means of lead, it is of the utmoſt importance 
the lead be free from any mixture of either of the two 
metals; otherwiſe the 5 will be falſe, becauſe the gold 
and filver mixed with the lead will not evaporate like 
other kinds of alloy, but unite with the metal under 
13 this diſorder, and aſſure the operation, 
there is no way but firſt to aſſay the lead itſelf. : 
This aſſay is performed in the ſame furnace, and with 
the ſame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and filver ; but the 
proceſs is incomparably more ſimple : all here required, 
when the cuppel is heated, being to put in the piece of 
lead to be aſſayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is 
fit for the purpoſe : on the contrary, if there remain any 
little grain of ſilver, &c. at the bottom, it muſt be ſet 
aſide. 
ASSAYING of tin. See TIN. : 
As8ay-MASTER, an officer, under certain corporatrons, 
entruſted with the care of making true touch, or aſſay, of 
the gold and filver brought to him; and giving a juſt 
report of the goodneſs or badneſs thereof. 
Such is the a//ay-maſter of the mint in the Tower, called 
alſo aſſayer of the king. "Wh ; 
The Aa- mater of the goldſmith's company is a fort of 
aſſiſtant- warden, called alſo a touch-warden, appointed to 
ſurvey, aſſay, and mark all the filver work, &c. com- 
mitted to him. There are alſo aſ/ay-maſters appointed by 
{tatute, at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, 
Newcaſtle, and Birmingham, for aſſaying wrought plate. 
The a//ay-maſter is to retain eight grains of every pound 
Troy of Glver brought to him; four whereof ate to be 
put in the pix, or box of deal, to be re-aſſayed the next 
year; and the other four to be allowed him for his walte 
and ſpillings. 12 and 13 W. III. c. 4. 1 An. c. 9. 
Note, The number of penny-weights ſet down in the 
a/ſay-maſter's report, is to be accounted as per pound, or 
ſo much in every pound of twelve ounces Troy. —For 
every twenty penny-weight, or ounce 'Troy, the filver 
is found by the aſſay to be worſe than ſtandard, or ſter- 
ling, fix pence is to be deduCted ; becauſe every ounce 
will coſt ſo much to reduce it to ſtandard goodneſs, or to 
change it for ſterling. | 
In geld, for every = 2 it is ſet down to be wor/e than 
ſtandard, you muſt account that in the ounce Troy it is 
worle by ſo many times 3s. 84. And for every grain it 
is ſet down worſe, you muſt account it worſe by ſo many 
times 114. in the ounce Troy. And for every half 
grain 5d. f; for ſo much it will coſt to make it of 
{tandard goodneſs, &c. Touchſtone of Gold and Silver 
Ware, &c. p- 41, &c. | 
ASSAY-balance. The flat pieces of glaſs often placed un- 
der the ſcales of an aſſay- balance, ſeem, by their power 
of electricity, capable of attracting, and thereby making 
the lighter ſcale preponderate, where the whole matter 
weighed is ſo very ſmall. See Phil. Tranſ. NY 480, 
p. 245 5 
Vor. I. No 27. 
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The electrieity of a flat ſurface of about three inches 
ſquare has been known to hold down one ſcale, when 
there were about two hundred grains weight in the 
other. See BALANCE and ELECTRICHTY. | 

Assa Y of weights and meaſures, ſignifies the trial or exa- 
mination of common weights and meaſures, by the 
CLERK of the mar ket. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the joining, or uniting, of ſeveral 
things together; or, the things themſelves ſo joined, 
or united. | 


The aſſemblage of two bones for motion, is called art1- 
CULATION, 

Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of 
aſſemblage z as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove- 
tails, &c. See DovE-Tair, Mokrisr, &c. 

The Europeans admire the carPENTRr of ſome Indians, 
where the aſſemblage is made without either nails or pins. 
Herrera. . 

ASSEMBLAGE is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for a 
collection of ſeveral things, fo diſpoſed together, as 
that the whole has an agreeable effect. It is with diC- 
courſe as with bodies, which owe their chief ex- 
cellency to the juſt emblage and proportion of their 
members. | | 

ASSEMBLY, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame 
place, and with the ſame common deſign. 

The word is formed of ad/imulare ; compounded of ad, 
to, and /amul, together. 

Aſſemblies of the clergy are called convocations, ſynods, 
councils ; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 
retains the name General Aſſembly, &e. The aſſemblies 
of judges, &. are called courts, &c, The aſſemblics of 
the Roman people were called comitia. — The af/embly of 
a preacher, &c. is his audience, — The academies have 
their aſſemblics, or days of aſſembly. 

Under the Gothic governments, the ſupreme legiſlative 
power was lodged in an afjemb/y of the ſtates of the king- 
dom, held annually for the like purpoſes as our parlia- 
ment, 

Some feeble remains of this uſage ſtill ſubſiſt in the an- 
nual aſſemblies of the ſtates of Languedoc, Bretagne, and 


than ſhadows of the ancient aſſemblies. It is only in 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Poland, that ſuch aſſemblies 
retain their ancient powers and privileges. 

ASSEMBLIES of the campus Martii, or Maii, of the field 
of Mars, or May; ſee FIELD of Mars, 8&c.—Rebeilious 
affembly, ſee REBELL1oOvs., = Unlawful aſſembly, ice 

NLAWFUL. 

ASSEMBLY is particularly uſed in the Beau-monde, for a 
ſtated and general meeting of the polite perſons of both 
ſexes ; for the ſake of converſation, dancing, and play. 

ASSEMBLY is allo uſed in the Military Art, for the fecond 
beat of the drum, being that before the march. 

On hearing this, the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll them 
up, and then ſtand to their arms. —The third beating is 
called the march, as the firſt is called the general, 

ASSENSU, ine, Capituli. See Sint, &c. 

AssENSU Regio, ſee REG10. | 

Dower ex AssENS!¹ Patris, ſee Dower. 

ASSENT, Asskxsus, an agreement or acquieſcence of 
the mind to ſomething propoſed, or afhrmed. —- Thes, 
to aſſent to any propoſition, is to allow it to be true, or 
to perceive 1ts truth, a 
A ent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into imp/;cit, or Lind: 
and explicit, or ſeeing, &c,— Others diſtinguiſh it into 
attual and habitual. 

ASSENT, actual, is a determination of the mind, ariſing 
from the perception of the truth of any propoſition. 

ASSENT, habitual, conſiſts in certain habits of believing or 

acquieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated acts. 
To this belongs faith, which is an aſſent ariſing from the 
authority of the perſon who ſpeaks. — Such alfo is opi- 
nion, which is defined an afſent of the mind cum formi- 
dine oppeſiti, &c. 

Ass Nr, for the meaſures and degrees of, ſee DEMon- 

STRATION, EvIDENCE, PRoBaBILITY, &c. 
Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or prin- 
ciple of method, never to allow any thing for truth, 
from which we can forbear our a//#nt without ſome ſecret 
reproach of our own reaſon. 

ASSENT, royal, ſee Royar, 

ASSERAC, among the Turks, ſee Ass1s. 

ASSERIDA, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a kind of ſhrub, the leaves of which being 
chewed are a cure for the colic; to which that people 
are very ſubject. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232, © 

ASSERTION, Ass ER TIo, in the language of the ſchools, 
a propoſition which a perſon advances, and which he 
avows to be true, and is ready to maintain in public. 


ASSESSOR, A$$£880UR, an inferior or ſubordinate officer 
4L 
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of juſtice, chiefly appointed to aſſiſt the ordinary judge 
with his opinion and advice. | 
The word is formed of ad, to, and ſedio, I fit. | 
* this ſenſe the maſters in chancery are aſſeſſors of the 
rd chancellor. | 
There are two kinds of aſſeſſors in the imperial chamber, 
ordinary and extraordinary.—The ordinary are now in 
number forty-one, whereof five are elected by the em- 
peror, viz. three counts or barons, and two juriſconſulti. 
or civil lawyers. The electors appoint ten, the fx cir- 
cles eighteen, &c. They act in quality of counſcllors 
of the chamber, and have ſalaries accordingly. 
Ass Esso is alſo uſed for a perfon who aſſeſſes or lays «/- 
ſeſſments of taxes, and other public duties. 
In this ſenſe, afſzſors, among us, are inhabitants of a 
town, or village, eleQted by the community to aſſe/5, 
or ſettle the taxes, and other impoſitions of the year, to 
fix the proportion which each perſon is to bear, accord- 
ing to his eſtate, and to ſee the collection made. — 
Theſe are alſo called in our law aſſiſores. — By the ſtat. 16 
and 17 Car, II. two inhabitants in every pariſh were 
made aſſeſſors for the royal aid. : 
ASSETS, (Fr. , i. e. ſatis, enough) in Law, ſignifies 
goods enough to diſcharge that burden which is caſt 
upon the executor or heir, in ſatisfying the debts and 
legacies of the teſtator or anceſtor. Bro. tit. Aſſets: 
fſſets are real or perſonal; where a man bath lands in 
fee ſimple, and dies ſeiſed thereof, the lands which 
come to his heir, are aſſets real ; and where he dies poſ- 
ſeſſed of any perſonal eſtate, the goods which come 
to the executor, are «ſits perſonal. Aſſets are alſo di- 
vided into aſſets per deſcent, and aſſets inter maines ; aſſets 
by deſcent, is where a perſon is bound in an obligation, 
and dies ſciſed of lands which deſcend to the heir, the 
land ſhall be 4% ls, and the heir ſhall be charged as far as 
the land to him deſcended will extend: afſets inter maies, 
is when a man indebted makes executors, and leaves 
them ſufficient to pay his debts and legacies; or where 
ſome commodity or profit ariſeth to them in right of the 
teſtator, which are called 4% ets in their hands. Terms 
de Ley, 56, 77. 
Leaſes are aſſets to pay debts, notwithſtanding the aſſent 
of the executor to the deviſe of them. 1 Lill. abr. 99. 
Aſſets in the hands of one executor, are afſets in the 
hands of others; and if an executor hath goods of the 
teſtator in any part of the world, he ſhall be charged in 
reſpe& of them. 6. Rep. 47. In actions againlt execu- 
tors, the jury muſt find the value of the acts; for the 
plaintiff ſhall recover only according to the value of the 
aſjets found. 1 Rol. Rep. 58. A ſpecial judgment 
againſt a/Jets only ſhall have relation to, and bind the 
lands fiom the time of the filing the original writ or 
bill. Carth. Rep. 245. | 
ASSEVERATION, an earneſt affirmation, or avouching. 
ASSIDEANS, or rather Has|iDEANs, in Antiquity, a lect 
among the Jews; thus called from the Hebrew 
pn, hhafidim, merciful, righteous. 
The Aſſideans are recorded as holding works of ſuperero- 
gation neceſſary, They were the fathers and prede- 
ceſſors of the PHARISEES; and from them likwiſe aroſe 
the Es$tN1. 
ASSIDENT /ign, fgnum aſſidens, in Medicine, a ſymptom 
which uſually attends a diſcaſe, but not always. 
Thus a dry rough tongue, thirſt, and watching, are 
aſſidents e. in an ardent fever. 
In this ſenſe, aſſidents differ from pathognomonics, which 
are inſeparable trom the diſeaſe. 
ASSIDUUS, or Avps1Duvus, among the Romans, denoted 
a rich or wealthy perſon. 
The word in this ſenſe is derived from as, aſſis, q. d. a 
monied man. 
Hence we meet with affiduous ſureties, afſidui fidejuſſores, 
anſwering to what the French now call city ſureties or 
ſecurities, cautions bourgeoiſe. 
When Servius Tullius divided the Roman people into 
five claſſes, according as they were aſſeſſed or taxed to 
the public; the richer fort who contributed assEs, 
were denominated af/idui; and as theſe were the chief 
people of buſineſs, who attended all the public con- 
cerns : thoſe who are diligent in attendances came to be 
denominated af/iduz. 15 
Assipul was alſo uſed for volunteers, or thoſe who ſerved 
in the army at their own expence. | 
ASSIENTO, or Ass EN TA, in matters of Commerce, a 
contract or convention between the king of Spain and 
other powers for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions in 
America with negro flaves. 
The term is originally Spaniſh, and ſignifies a bargain : 
accordingly the firſt a//iento was a treaty or contract 
made with the French Guinea company whereby they 
were put in poſſeſſion of this privilege, in conſideration 
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of a certain duty which they were to pay to the king of 
Spain's farms, for every negro thus furniſhed. 
he Spaniards, having almoſt deſtroyed the natural 
inhabitants of Spaniſh America, have been man 
years, and ſtill are, obliged to perform the work of their 
mines, and other laborious buſinels, by negroes, of 
whom they could ſcarce ever obtain the number they 
have wanted : and it is certain, if they were fully ſup- 
plied, they would get yearly above twice the filvec 
rhaps they now do, or have done for many years paſt. 
t mult be confeſſed, they have uſed variety of meatu;es 
to obtain them. Ihe Genoeſe undertook to ſupply them 
at a concerted price between them; for which end they 
ſormed a company called the afrento, who had their 
factors at Jamaica, Curaſoa, and Bralil ; but by their 
ill management made nothing of this conttact; nor 
aid their ſucceſſors the Portugueſe. After them it tell 
into the hands of the French, who made ſo much of it, 
that they were enabled, by a computation made from 
the regiſters of Spain, to import into the French domi- 
nions, no leſs than 204,000,000 of pieces of eight. Yet 
they at length overglutted the market, and became ſuf- 
terers towards the concluſion. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, Vhilip V. being declared king 
ot Spain by the allies; it was one of the articles of the 
peace between England and France, that the affients 
contract thould be transfered to the Engliſh. Accord- 
ingly a new inſtrument was ligned in May 1713, to laſt 
thirty years; and the furniſlung of negroes to the Spa- 
niſh America was committed to the South. ſea COMPANY, 
jult then erected : though the firſt convention for this 
put poſe was made in or about the year 1689. 
In virtue whereof they were yearly to furaiſh 4800 ne- 
groes ; for which they were to pay at the fame rate as 
the French, with this condition, that during the ficlt 
twenty-hve years, only half the duty ſhall be paid for 
luch as they ſhall import beyond the ſtated number. 
The laſt article gives them a farther privilege not en- 
joyed by the French; which is, that the Engliſh aſjienti/ts 
{hail be allowed, every year, to fend to the Spaniſh 
America a ſhip of five hundred tons, loaden with the 
lame commoduics as the Spaniards uſually carry thither ; 
with a licence to ſell the lame, concurrently with them, 
at the fairs of Porto Bello, Carthagena, aud Vera Cruz. 
This additional article was ſuppoted as advantageous to 
the company, as the whole contract befides ; being 
granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh policy, which has 
ever lolicitouſly preſerved the commerce of their Ame- 
rica to themſel ves. ; 
Some new articles have been fince added to the ancient 
Mente; as, that the Engliſh ſhall ſend their regiſter-ſhip 
yearly, even though the Spaniſh flota and gallevns do 
not go; and that, for the firit ten years, the ſaid ſhip 
may be of 650 tons. 
Finally, as the South-ſea company had on the whole 
becn loſers by their trade, and as at the time of the 
ticaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, they had only four 
years more of their ay/ienio term remaining (che war 
between Spain and Eugland having commenced in 1739, 
and interrupted the continuance of it), which Spain 
was determined not to renew, at leaſt not on any pro- 
miſing terms; for theſe and other reaſons, it was con- 
cluded by the Britiſh court, to initruft her miniſter at 
Madrid, to obtain the belt equivalent that could be pro- 
cured for the remaining ſhort time of the company's 
aſſiento contraCt. 
The manner of valuing the negroes,. in order to ſetds 
the king of Spain's duty, is the {ame as delivered undec 
NEGRO. 
ASSIGN, in Common Law, a perſon to whom a thing is 
aſſigned, or made over. 
1 he word afſign is ſaid to have been introduced in favour 
of baſtards; who, becauſe they caunot pals by the name 
of heirs, are comprized under that of afizns. 
ASSIGNABLE Magnitude, in Geometry, is uſed for any 
finite magnitude. And, 
ASSIGNABLE Katie, for the ratio of any finite quantities. 
ASSIGNEE, iu La, a perſon to whom a ching is ap- 
pointed, or af/igned, to be occupied, paid, or done. 
An allignec ditters from a deputy in this, that the aſſignee 
poileties or enjoys the things in his owa light; and a 
deputy in the right of another, 
Aſſignee may be ſo either by deed, or by law. 
ASSIGNEE by deed is, when a leſſce of a term ſells and aſſigns 
the ſame to another: the other is his A ſiguce by deed. 
ASSIGNEE by lau, is he whom the law io makes, without 
any appointment of the perſon. 
Thus, an executor is nee by law to the teſtator, who 
dies poſſeſſed of a leaſe made to him and his affigns. 
A$SSIGNEES under a commiſſion of bankruptcy, are perſons 
to whom the bankrupt's eſtate is aſſigned, tor the Warn 
of 
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- of the creditors : they are choſen at one of the three 
meetings appointed by the commiſſioners, and publiſhed 
in the Gazette, by the major part, in value, of the 
creditors, who ſhall then have proved their debts ; but 
they may de originally appointed by the commiſſioners, 
and afterwards approved or rejected by the creditors : 
and no creditor ſhall be admitted to vote in the choice 
of aſſignees, whoſe debt does not amount to ten pounds. 
The ain may purſue any legal method of recovering 
the property veſted in them, by their own authority 
but cannot commence a ſuit in equity, nor compound 
any debts owing to the bankrupt, nor refer any matters 
to arbitration, without the conſent of the creditors, or 
a major part of them in value, obtained at a Gazette 
meeting. | 
The aſſignces muſt, within twelve months after the com- 
miſhon 1ffued, give one and twenty days notice to the 
creditors of a meeting for a dividend ; and within 
eighteen months, a ſecond and final dividend ſhall be 
made, unleſs all the effects were exhauſted by the firſt. 

ASSIGNING is uſed for the act of appointing a deputy ; 
or the making over a right to another. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, ſuch lands or eſtates were af/zgned or 
made over to ſuch perſons for ſuch uſes, &c.—In the 
ſtat. 20 Edw. I. we read of juſtices aſſigned to take aſ- 
Gzes, &c. | 

AsSS1GNING alſo ſignifies pointing out, or ſetting forth.— ' 
Thus we ſay, to af/ign the real cauſe of ſuch an event, 
&c. 
To aſſign error, is to ſhew in what part of a proceſs at 
law an error is committed. 
To aſſign falſe judgment, verdif, &c. is to declare how 
and where judgment, verdict, or the like, is unjuſt. 
To aſſign waſle, is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the waſte 
is committed, 

ASSIGNMENT, the act of afjigning, or transferring the 
intereſt or property a man has in any thing; or of ap- 

ointing or ſetting over a tight to another. 
No eſtate of frechold or term of years ſhall be aſſigned, 
but by deed in writing ſigned by the parties, except by 
operation of law. Stat. 29 Cat. II. cap. 3. If leſſee for 
years en, all his term in his leaſe to another, he can- 
not reſerve the rent in the a//iznment ; for he hath no in- 
tereſt in the thing by reaſon of which the rent reſerved 
thould be paid; and where there is no reverſion, there 
can be no diſtreſs; but debt may lie on it as on a con- 
tract. 1 Lill. abr. 99. If an aſſignment is made by an 
ailignee, the firſt aflignee is not ſuable for the rent; for 
if be be accepted by the letior, the admiſſion of one aſ- 
2 is the admiſhon of twenty. Comp, Attorn. 491. 
onds, &c. are aſſigned by power of attorney, to receive 

and ſue in the aſſigners name: but bills of exchange are 
aihgnable by indorſement ; and the aſſignees may reco- 
ver in their own names, by ſtat. 3 and 4 Ann. c. 9. 
The aſſignment of a dower, is the ſetting out of a woman's 
marriage-portion by the heir. 

Ass iN MEN T, novel, See NoveEL. 

ASSIMILATION, the act of i milating; an act whereby 
a thing is rendered ſimilar, and like to another. 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and /imilis, like. 

ASSIMILATION, AsS$IMILAT10, in Phyfics, is properly a 
motion whereby bodies convert other duly diſpoſed bo- 
dies into a nature like, or homogeneous to their own. 
Inſtances of this a//imi/ation we ſee in flame, which con- 
verts the oily or other particles of fuel into its own fiery 
and luminous nature. The like alſo appears in air, 
imoke, and ſpirits of all kinds. 88 
The like we ſee in vegetables, where the watery juices 
imbibed from the earth, being farther prepared and di- 
gelted in the veſſels of the plant, become of a vegetable 
Nature, and augment the wood, leaves, fruit, &c. 
So alſo, in animal bodies, we ſee the food aſſimilated or 
changed into an animal ſubſtance, by digeſtion, chylifi- 
cation, and the other operations neceſſary to nutrition. 

ASSIMILATION, in Rhetoric. See SIMILE. 

ASSIRATUM, in 2ntiquity, a bloody draught, where- 
with treaties were ratified. 
It was made of wine and blood, called by the ancient 
Romans 7555 

ASSIS, in Phy/iology, either denotes opium, or a powder 
made of hemp-ſeed, which being formed into boles 
about the bigneſs of cheſnuts, is ſwallowed by the 
Egyptians, who are hereby intoxicated, and become 
ecitatic, and full of the wolf agreeable viſions. 
This is alfo called by the Turks aſſerac. | 

ASSISA, or As$1S1A, ſee the articles Ass18E, and 
TALLAGE, | 


yo 3 to fall from the ꝗſſiſe, in Law, is to be non- 
uited, 
AS8Isa cadit in juratum, is where the thing in controverſy 


YE doubtful, that it muſt neceſſarily be tried by a 
"2; * 


| 


ASS 


Ass rs A capi in modum aſſiſe, is when the defendant pleads 
directly to the aſſiſe, without taking any exception to 
the count, declaration, or WRIT. 

Assis A continuanda, is a w k1T directed to the juſtices, to 
take an aſſiſe for the continuance of the cauſe, where cer- 
tain records alledged cannot in time be procured by the 
party. 

Assis A nocumenti, is an affiſe of nuiſance. 

Assis A pants & cereviſiae, denotes the power or privilege 
of aſſigning, and adjuſting the weight and mcature of 
bread and beer. 

Assis x judicium, in Law, ſignifies a judgment of the 
court, given either againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
for default. 

Ass 184 proroganda, is a WRIT directed to the juſtices of 
aſſiſe, for the ſtay of proceedings, on account of the 
king's buſineſs, wherein the party is employed. 

ASSISE, or Ass1ze, 7 in Law, a ſitting of 
Judges, or juſtices, for the hearing or determining of 
cauſes, 

The word is French, aſſiſe, or aſſis, ſcated; formed of 
the Latin afideo, I fit by; which is compounded of a, 
to, and ſedes, I /it, 

ASSISE, clerk of. See CLERK. 

Asstsk, or As81sSEs, was anciently uſed for certain ex- 
traordinary fittings of ſuperior judges, in the inferior 
courts depending on their juriſdiction ; to enquire whe- 
ther the ſubaltern judges and officers did their duty; to 
receive the complaints preferred againſt them; and take 
cognizance of appeals from them. Theſe are alſo called 
mercurial aſſiſes. 

Assisk was alloa COURT or afſembly, compoſed of ſeveral 
great perſons of the realm; held occaſionally in the 
king's palace, for the final deciſion of all affairs of im- 
pottance. 

1 dis is more uſually called, among our writers, placita 
malla publica, or curiæ generales, Vet there is ſome dif- 
ference between aſſiſes and placita.— The viſcounts or 
ſheriffs, who originally were only lieutenants of the 
comites, or counts, and rendered juſtice in their place, 
held two kinds of courts, the one ordinary, held every 
day, and called placitum; the other extraordinary, 
called afſiſe, or placitum generale; at which the count 
himſelf aſſiſted, for the diſpatch of the more weighty 
affairs. 
Hence the term aſſiſe came to be extended to all grand 
days of judgment, at which the trials and pleadings 
were to be ſolemn and extraordinary. 
The modern conſtitution of a//i/es is pretty different from 
that hitherto ſpoken of.—Our afſi/e may be defined a 
court, place, or time, where and when writs and pro- 
ceſſes, either civil or criminal, or both, are conſideted, 
diſpatched, decided, &c. by judges and jury. 
In this ſenſe we have two kinds of af/i/cs ; general and 
ſpecial. . 

AssisEs, or ASSIZES, general, are thoſe held by the judges 
twice a year, in their feveral circuits. 

The nature of theſe aſſiſes is explained by lord Bacon, 
who obſerves, that all the countics of the kingdom are 
divided into fix circuits; through each of which two 
learned men, aſſigned by the king's commithon, ride 
twice a year, called Juſtices or judges of aſſiſe, who have 
ſeveral commiſſions by which they ſit; viz. 
1. A commiſſion of oyer and terminer, directed to them, 
and many others of the beſt account in their reſpective 
circuits. In this commiſſion, the judges of aſſiſe are of 
the quorum; ſo that without them there can be no 
proceeding, This commiſſion gives them power to 
tranſact matters relating to treaſons, murders, felonies, 
and other miſdemeanors. | 
The ſecond is of paol-delivery, which is only to the judges 
themſelves, and the clerk of the afz/e aſſociate. —By this 
commiſſion, they have concern with every priſoner in 

aol, for every offence ſoever. 

he third is direCted to themſelves and. the clerk of the 
aſſiſe, to take writs of poſſeſſion, called alfo aſſiſes; and 
to do right and juſtice thereupon. 
The fourth is to take the Nis f PrIVs, directed to the 
Juſtices, and the clerks of afſiſes; whence they are alſo 
called juſtices of niſi prius. | 
The fifth is a commiſſion of peace, in every county of theic 
circuitz and all the juſtices of the peace, having no 
lawful impediment, are bound to be preſent at the afſiſes, 
to attend the judges. 
The ſheriff of every ſhire is alſo to attend in perſon or 
by a ſufficient deputy allowed by the judges who may 
fine him if he fail. | : 
This excellent conſtitution of judges, circuits, and 
a. iſes, was begun in the time of Henry II. though ſome- 
what different from what it is now. 
The grand aſſiſe, or trial by jury, inſtituted by Henry II. 


as an alternative inſtead of judicial combats, is Wand 
tarly 


ASS 


larly deſcribed by Glanvil, who was probably the adviſer 
of the meaſure. _ 2 | 

For this purpoſe, a writ De magna aſſiſa eligenda was di- 
reed to the ſherift,, to return four knights, who were 
to elect twelve others to be joined wich them: all theſe 
together formed the grand aſſiſe, ordained to try the mat- 
ter of right. 

The judges of aſſiſe came into uſe in the room of the an- 
cient juſtices in cyte, jnſtitiarii in itinere; who were ap- 
pointed by the great council of the realm, A. D. 1170, 
22 Hen. II. with a delegated power from the king's 
great court ; and they made their circuit round the 
kingdom once in ſeven years, for the purpoſe of trying 
cauſes. They were afterwards directed by Magna Charta, 
c. 12. to be ſent into every county once a year. Black- 
ſtone's Com. vol. in. 

Assis E ſpecial, is a particular commiſſion granted to cer- 
tain perſons to take cognizance of ſome one or two 
cauſes, as a diſſeiſin, or the like.— This was very fre- 
quently praCtiſed among our anceſtors. Bracton, lib. 
nu. C. 12. \ 

Assis is alſo uſed for a writ directed to the ſherift, for 
the recovery of poſſeſſion of things immoreable, whereof 
a man's ſelf, or anceſtors, have been diſſeiſed. 
Lyttleton, and others, ſuppoſe theſe writs of aſjiſe to 
have given the denomination to the aſſi/es, or courts ſo 
called, and they aſſigu ſeveral reaſons of the name of 
the writ: as, 

1. Becauſe ſuch writs ſettle the poſſeſſion, and right, in 
him that obtains by them. 2. Becauſe originally they 
were executed at a certain time and place appointed; 
for by the Norman law, the time and place mult be 
known forty days before the judges fit ; and by our law 
there muſt be üfteen days preparation, except they be 
tried in the ſtanding courts at Weſtminſter. — But it is 
more natural to ſuppoſe the writs denominated from the 
courts; and that they were called ies, becauſe an- 
ciently tried at ſpecial courts of es, ſet and appointed 
tor that purpoſe. — Though of latter days, theſe are diſ- 
patched at the general aſ//es, along with the commiſſion 
of oyer and terminer, &c. 

'This writ is ks well of things corporeal, as incorporeal 

rights, being of four forts, viz. 

As81$E of novel diſſeiſin, alſiſa nove diſſciſme, which lies 
where a tenant in fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for life, is 

lately diſſeiſed of his lands and tenements, rent-ſervice, 
rent-ſec,. or rent-charge, common of paſture, common 
way, &c. 

To this may be added, the bill of freſh force, directed 
to the olhcers or magiſtrates of cities or towns corporate: 

being a kind of afſi/e for recovery of poſſeſſtion in ſuch 
places, within forty days after the force, as the ordinary 
affiſe is in the county. 

Assis E of mort d' aunceſtor, afſiſa mortis anteceſſorts, lies 
where a father, mother, brother, uncle, &c. dies 
jeiſed of lands, tenements, rents, &c. held in fee- 
ümple; and, after their death, a ſtranger abates. It 
is good as well againſt the abator, as any other in 
polleſſion. | | 

AssisE of darrein preſentment, aſſiſa ultimæ preſentatiouis, 
lies where a perſon, or his anceſtor, have preſented a 
clerk to a church; and after the church becomes vacant 
by death, or otherwiſe, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to 
the ſame church, in diſturbance of them. 

"Theſe three aſſiſes were inſtituted by Henry II. in the 
place of duels; which, till then, had obtained on theſe 
occaſions. See DUEL. 

Ass isE of utrum lies for a parſon againſt a layman, or for 
a layman againſt a parſon, for a land or tenement, 
doubtful whether it be in lay-fee, or fee-alms. Sce 
TITHE. 

Assist is alſo uſed, according to Lyttelton, for a jury.— 
This, that author ſuppoſes to be by a metonymia Nals 
the jury being ſo called, becauſe ſummoned by virtue of 
the writ of 4%. 

\ Yet it mult be obſerved, that the JURY, ſummoned 
upon a writ of right, is likewiſe called the a//i/e; but 
this may be ſaid to be x@7axpnrizus, Or abulively fo 
termed. —4/ſiſe, iu this ſigniucation, is divided into 
magna & par va. 

Ass 18E is farther uſed, according to Lyttelton, for an or- 
dinance, or ſtatute, regulating the weight, ſize, or di- 
menſions of certain commodities. —Thus the ancient 


ſlatute of bread and ale, anne 51 Hen. III. is termed the 


aſfiſe of bread and ale, aſſiſa pants, & cereviſie. 

ASSISE 15 farther uſed for the ſcantling or quantity itſelf, 
preſcribed by the ſtatute.— When wheat is of ſuch or 
iuch price, BREAD hall be of ſuch affije. | 
We have divers ſtatutes for fixing the a//i/e of fiſh, cloths, 
wood, billets, faggots, and the like. Vide 34 & 35 
Men. VIII. c. 3. 2 Ann, c. 15. 10 Ann, c. 6. 19 
Car. II. c. 3. 4 Jac. I. c. 9. 1 Geo. I. ſtats 2. c. 18. 
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Fixing any afſiſe of cloth, or preſcribing what length 
breadth, weight, &c, it ſhall have, Sir Joſiah Child 
thinks, does more hurt than good. As the faſhions and 
humours of mankind are variable, to ſupply all markets 
at all times, we muſt have all ſorts, cheap and light 
as well as heavier and better. —Stretching with tenters 
is eſſential to our drapery, and the preciſe degree or 
quantity of it cannot without injury be preſcribed by any 
law; but muſt be left to the vendei's or exporter's dil. 
cretion. 

ASSISE H the foreſt, is a ſtatute or condition containing 

orders to be obſerved in the king's foreſt. —lIt is called 

an af/iſe, becauſe it ſets down and appoints a certain 
meature, rate, or order, in the things it concerns, 

Ag51SF, again, is uſed for the whole proceſs in court, 
founded on a writ of 4%; and ſometimes for a part of 
It, viz. the iſſue, or verdict of the jury. 

Thus we read, that “ ies of novel difſeifin ſhall not 
. * be taken but in their ſhires; and after this manner, 

* &c.” Mag. Chart. cap. 12.—80 in Merton, cap. 4, 
Hen. III. we meet with, “ certified by affiſe, quitted by 
© affife, &c.” 

Assis E, continuance of, See CONTINUANCE.=— Juſtices of 
aſſiſe, ſee Jus rick, — Limitation of aſſiſe, ſee Lina. 
TON. —Rents of /e, ſee RENT. 

ASSISER, or Ass Iz EKR, „ weights and meaſures, is an offi- 

cer who has the care and overſight of thule matters, 

ASSISIL, in Eeclefraflical IÞriters, denote perſons beneficed 

in a cathedral church, not in a rank below that of canons. 

1 he aſ/i/z: perhaps anſwered to our minor canons. 

They were thus called, either becauſe they were al- 

lowed an affi/ia or penſion, or from affiduns, diligent, 

2 the ſame with AssFSSOR. 

n Scotland, %%% e, are the ſame with our JUkRoxs. 
ASSISTANCE ga. Atv. 11 5 
ASSISTANT is uſed for a pcrſon or officer appointed to 

attend another principal officer, for the more eaſy and 
regular diſcharge of his function. =Such a biſhop or 
prieſt had ſevex or eight af/iNants. 

ASSISTANT, in Roman Catholic countries, is particularly 

applicd to a kind of counſellors, or coutrollers, added 

to the generals or ſuperiors of monalteries, &c. to take 
care of the affairs of the community. 

The general of the Jeſuits has five af/ants, of conſum- 

mate experience, choſen by him out of all the provinces 

of the order, and denominated from the kingdoms or 
countries to which they belong, i. e. Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, France, and Portugal. 

In a like ſenſe, moſt of our trading companies havg 

their courts of ,. 

ASSISTANTS are allo thoſe condemned to %% in the exe- 

cution of a criminal, 

ASSISUS, in Ancient Law If iters, denotes a thing de- 
miſed, or farmed out for ſuch an aſſiſe, or certain rent, 
In money or proviſions. Hence terra affiſa was com- 
monly oppoſed to terra dominica ; this lait being held in 
DEMESNE, or occupied by the lord, whereas the former 
was let out to tenants. - Hence alſo redditus aſſiſus de- 
notes the ſet or ſtauding rent. 

ASSITHMENT), or As$YTHMENT, in the Law of Scot- 
land, is a compenſation for a man flain, 

Aſſthment is the ſame with what, in the Eng///b Law, 
is called man-BO'TE. | 

ASSIUS Lapis, in Phy/ology. See Lars Aus. 

ASSOCIATE, an Ap) NC, partner, or member. 

The word is compounded of ad, and /ocius, companion. 
ASSOCIATION, As$0CIATIO, the act of aſſociating, or 

torming a ſociety or company. 

Aſſociation is properly a contract or treaty of partnerſhip, 

whereby two or more perſons unite together, either tor 

their mutual aſſiſtance, or for the joint carrying on of an 
affair ; or eyen fora more commodious manner of life, — 

The cloſeſt of all af/oc:ations is that made by the band of 

matrimony. 

ASSOCIATION of ideas, is where two or more ideas con- 
ſtantly and immediately follow or ſucceed one another 

in the mind, ſo that one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce 
the other; whether there be any natural relation be- 
tween them, or not. 

Where there is a real affinity or connexion in ideas, it is 
the excellency of the mind, to- be able to collect, com- 
pare, and range them in order, in its inquiries: but 
where there is none, nor any cauſe to be aſſigned for 
their accompanying each other, but what is owing to 
mere accident or habit; this unnatural afſeciation be- 
comes a great imperfection, and is, generally ſpeaking, 

a main cauſe of error, or wrong deductions in realoning- 

Thus, the idea of goblins and ſprights has really no 

more affinity with darkneſs than with light; and yet let 

a ſoolith maid inculcate theſe ideas often on the mind of 

a child, and raiſe them there together, it is poſſible he 


* 


| ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he 
f lives, 


ASS 


lives, but darkneſs ſhall ever bring with it thoſe friglit- 
ful ideas. Let cuſtom, from the very childhood, have 
joined the idea of figure and ſhape to the idea of God, 
and what abſurdities wilt that mind be liable to, about 
the Deity ? 

Such wrong combinations of ideas, Mr. Locke ſhews, 
are a great cauſe of the irreconcileable oppoſition be- 
tween the different ſets of philoſophy and religion: for 
we cannot imagine, that all who hold tenets different 
from, and ſometimes even contradictory to one another, 
ſhould wilfully and knowingly impoſe upon themſelves, 
and refuſe truth offered by plain reaſon : but ſome looſe 
and independent ideas are by education, cuſtom, and the 
conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together : theſe they can 
no more ſeparate in their thoughts, than if they were but 
one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This 
gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, con- 
ſiſtency to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, 
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This term comprehends any verbal promiſe ; and is va- 
riouſſy expreſſed by the civilians; according to the nature 
of the promiſe: ſometimes by padtum; ſometimes by 
promiſſin, pollicitatis, or conſlitutum. 

Where a man ſells goods to another the law makes the «/- 
ſumpfit; and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them. f 


ASSUMPTION, a feaſt celebrated in the Romilh church, 


in honour of the miraculous aſcent of the ioly Virgin, 
as they deſcribe it, body and foul, into heaven. 


ASSUMPTION was alſo, among our Anceſtots, uſed for the 


day of the death of any faint: Quia ens anima in celum 
afſuritur. See ANNIVERSARY, 


Assur To, in Logic, is the minor, or ſecond propoſi- 


tion, in a categorical ſyllogiſm, 


ASSUMPTION is ſometimes alſo uſed for a consrQUENCE 


drawn from the propoſitions whereof an argument is 
compoſed. 


Thus we ſay, the pREM1SEs are true, but the a/51/mption 
is captious. 


and almoſt of all, the errors in the world. See Inga | As8UmMPTIVE arms, in Heraldry, See ARMS. 
and ABSTRACTION. ASSURANCE, policy of. See PorLicy. 
Aſſeciation forms a principal part of Dr, Hartley's me- ASSURANCE, in Commerce. See INSURANCE, 


chanical theory of the mind. He diſtinguiſhes it into 
ſynchronous and ſucceſſive ; and aſcribes our {imple and 
complex ideas to the influence of this principle or habit. 
Particular ſenſations reſult from previous vibrations con- 
veyed through the nerves to the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain; and theſe are ſo intimately a/ſoc:ared together, 
that any one of them, when impreſſed alone, ſhall be 
able to excite in the mind the ideas of all the reſt. Thus 
we derive the ideas of natural bodies from the afſ9ctation 
of the ſeveral ſenſible qualities with the names that ex- 
preſs them, and with each other. The ſight of part of 
a large building ſuggeſts the idea of the reſt inſtanta- 
neouſly, by a ſynchronous aſſ9c:ation of the parts; and 
the ſound of the words, which begin a familiar fentence, 
brings to remembrance the remaining parts, in order, by 
ſucceſſive aſſociation. Dr. Hartley maintains that ſimple 
ideas run into complex ones by aſ/;ciation; and appre- 
hends that by purſving and perfecting this doctrine, we 
may ſome time or other be enabled to analyſe thoſe com- 
plex ideas, that are commonly called the ideas of reflec- 
tion, or intellectual ideas, into their ſeveral component 
ports, i. e. into the ſimple ideas of ſenſation of which 
they conſiſt 3 and that this doctrine may be of conſider- 
able uſe in the art of logic, and in explaining the various 
phenomena of the human mind. Obfervations on Man, 
vol. i. paſſim. See ViBRATIONS and VIBRATIUNCLES. 
ASSOCIATION, in Lat, is a patent by the king, either of 
his own motion, or at the ſuit of a party plaintiff, to the 
juſtices of aſſiſe; to have other perſons ociated to them, 
in order to take the aſſiſe. 
Upon this patent of @/55ciation, the king ſends his writ to 
the juſtice of the aſliſe, thereby commanding them to 
admit fuch as are ſo ſent. 
The c/erb of the ASSISE is uſually affociate of courſe; in 
other caſes ſome learned ſerjeants at law are appointed. 
AsS0C1ATION , parliament, In the reign of king William 
III. the parliament entered into a ſolemn aj ion to de- 
fend his majelty's perſon and government againſt al] 
plots and conſpiracies : and all perſons bearing offices 
civil or military, were enjoined to ſubſcribe the aſ5oc:a- 
tin to ſtand by king William, on pain of forfeitures and 
penalties, &c. by ſtat, 7 and 8 W. III. c. 27. 
ASSOILE, in our Ancient Law- Books, ſignifies to abſolve, 
deliver, or ſet free ſrom an excommunication. See An- 
$0LU TION. 
ASSONANCE, in Rhetoric and Poetry, a term uſed where 
the words of a phraſe, or verſe, have the ſame ſound or 
termination, and yet make no proper rhyme. 
Theſe are uſually vicious in Engiilh; the Romans 
ſometimes uſed them with elegancy : as Mililem compa= 
ravit, exercitum ordinavit, aciem luſtravit. 
The Latins call it /1/iter de/inens; and the Greeks Icio 
TYAEUTLY. 
ASSON ANT rhymes is a term particularly applied to a kind 
of verſes common among the Spaniards, where a re- 
ſemblance of ſound ſerves inſtead of a natural rhyme. 
Thus, [vera cubicrta, tierra, meſa, may anſwer each other 
in a kind of a/50ant rhyme, becauſe they have each ane 
in the penultimate Tyllable, and an a in the laſt. 
ASSRUMINA, in Botany, the name given by the people 
of Guinea to the {hrub whoſe leaves they uſe as a cure 
for the long worms, which are found in their fleſh in 
thoſe parts of the world ; they only bruiſe the leaves, and 
apply a large lamp of the maſs to the part where the 
worm is, and they are eaſed at once, without the pain 
and hazard of drawing it out. Pail. Tran. N“ 232. 
ASSUMPSIT, in Law, a naked CONTRACT ; or a volun- 


tary promiſe by word of mouth, by which a man aſsumes | 


| 5 % 
aud takes upon him to perform, and pay any thang to 
another, 


Vol. I. Nè 27. 


— 


We have ſeveral offices of aſsurance from fire. As the 
Roya!-Exchange a/s1rance; the Sun - fire- oſſice; the Hand- 
in-hand fire-ofthce ; the London aſsurance, &c. ſome tor 
houſes, others for goods, and ſome for both, 

We hare alſo a/5urances for life, in virtue whereof, when 
the perſon aſſured dies, a ſum of money becomes payable 


to the perſon in whoſe behalf the policy of aſurance was 


granted. 


ASSURANCES on lives. — By ASSURING a life is meant ob- 


2 ſecurity for a ſum of money to be received ſhould 
the life drop, in conſideration of ſuch a payment made 
to the aſ5urer, as is a ſufficient compenſation for the 
loſs and hazard to which he expoſes himſelf—The ſum 
at which this compenſation ſhould be valued depends 

1. On the rate of intereſt at which money is improved : 
And 2. On the probability of the duration of the life to 
be aſſured. —If intereſt is high, and alſo the probability 
high of the duration of the lite, the value of the a/zurance 
will be proportionably 4% On the contrary, if the rate 
of intereſt is /ow, and the probability of living alſo te, 
the value of the a/surance will be proportionably high. — 
In order to explain this: let 100/, be fuppoſed to be aſ- 
ſured on a life for a year to come; that. is, let 1001. be 
ſuppoſed payable a year hence, provided a life of a given 
age fails in that time. Were the intereſt of money at 5 
per cent. and the life ſure of failing, the value of the a/- 


ſurance would be the ſame with the preſent value of 1004. 


payable at the end of the year, reckoning intereit at 5 
per cent. that 1s, it would be that ſum, which being now 
put out to interett at 5 per cent. would produce 100/. at 
the end of the year, or y;/ 43. 8d. See ANNUITIES. 

On the contrary, it it be an even chance, or the odds 
are equal, whether the life does or does not fail in the 
year, the value of the a/surance will be half the former 
value, or 471. 125. 44.—lf the odds again/? its falling are 
two to one, that is, it it is to be expected, that ſome n 
of three lives, at the age of the given life, will fail in the 


year, the value of the a/s2rance will be a third of the firſt 


value, reckoning the ſame intereſt ; or 31/7. 155. —If the 
odds are 19 to 1, or if it may be expected, that ſome 
one out of twenty lives, at the age of the given life, wiil 
fail in a year; the value of the a/s1rance will be a twen- 
tieth part of the firſt value, or 4/. 165. — If the odds are 
49 to 1, or only one out of fifty ſuch lives as the given 
lite can be expected to fail in the year, the value ot the 
aſsurance will be a fiftieth part of the firſt value; that is, 
it will be 1/. 185s.—Now the odds of 3 to 1 are, accord - 
ing to Dr. Halley's Table of Obſervations {ſee Mox ra- 
LITY), the odds that a life aged 87, will not drop in a 
year. The odds of 19 to 1 are the odds, according to 


the ſame table, that a lite aged 64, will not drop in a 


year. And the odds of 49 to 1 are the odds that a life 
aged 39 will not drop in a year. It follows, therefore, 
that the value of the @/2wrance of 1007 for a year, on 2 
life aged 87, is 31/. 155. on a life aged 64, 4/. 165. on 
a life aged 39, 1/. 185. reckoning iutereſt at 5 per cent. 
If interelt is reckoned at 3 per cent. theſe values will be 
321. 75.—4l. 17s.—11,/18s. 10d. 

The af/urances molt commonly practiſed are ſuch a/surances 
as theſe on ſingle lives for fngle years; but private al- 
furers, and alſo ſome aſluring Nen, being ignorant of 


the principles of calculation in this caſe, it has been the 


cuſtom among them to pay no regard to any difference of 
ages, but to demand 5/. from all ages indiſcriminately, 
for the a/surance of 100. for one year. Nothing can be 
more abſurd or inequitable; for it appears that this is 
more than the value of the «/31rance of a life at the age 
of 64 and that it is more tban double the value of the a/- 
ſurauce of a life aged 39, allowing the a/sured to make 5 
per cent, of the money he advances, 


4 M When 


ASS 


When a life is aſſured for any number of years, the va- 
lue may be paid either in one /ingle preſent payment; in 
conſequence of which the ſum aſſured will become pay- 


able without any farther compenſation, whenever, within 
the given term, the life ſhall happen to drop. Or the 
value may be paid in annual payments, to be continued till 
the failure of the life, ſhould that happen within the 
term; or, if not, till the determination of the term. 
"The method of finding theſe values cannot be eaſily un- 
det ſtood by thoſe who are not acquainted with the doc- 
trine of life-annuities, as it has been taught by mathe- 
maticians ; but the following obſervations may be of uſe 
to give ſome general idea of the ſubject. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that a perſon at 39 years of age wants 
to aſſure 100. on his life for 26 years, or till he is 65 
years of age; and that he chuſes to advance the 4 * 
compenſation for it in a fixed annual payment; the fieſt 
is to be made immediately, and to be continued till either 
the term ends, or his life drops.—The value of the a/- 
ſurance for the fit year is by what has been already 
ſhewn, 1/. 185. reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. The va- 
lue of the a/5urance for the laſt year of the term, ſup- 
ſing him to have lived to the beginning of it, or to 
Gove completed 64, is likewiſe, by what has been already 
ſhewn, 44. 16s. reckoning all along the fame intereſt. — 
If, therefore, the value of the aſ/s:rance for the whole 26 
years is to be one conſtant ſum payable at the beginning 
of every year, that ſum ought, it is obvious, to be greater 
than the fr, and /eſs than the 4a; or a ſum, which is 
ſome mean between 11. 18s. and 4/. 16s. — The rule for 
finding this mean, in all caſes, is the ſollowing. 
« From the value of an annuity certain for the given 
« term, found by Table III. under the article of AN- 
«« vUITIES, ſubtract the value of the life for the given 
« term, found in the method explained under the article 
« Lire- Annuities, and reſerve the remainder. — Mul- 
« tiply the value of 1/. due at the end of the given 
« term (ſaund by Table I. under the article Annuzties) 
by the perpeturty (ſee PeRPETUITY); and alfo by the 
* probability (fee MORTALITY) that the given life ſhall 
„fail in the given term. The produ# added to the re- 
« ſerved remainder, and the total multiplied by the annual 
<< intereſt of the ſum to be aſſured, and afterwards di- 
« vided by 1/. increaſed by its intereſt for a year, and 
ce alſo by the value already mentioned, with unity added, 
of the life for the given term, will be the required 
« yalue of the aſsurance in a fixed annual payment, till 
« either the life fails, or the term ends.” 


EXAMPLE. 


Let the term be 26 years, the life aged 39, the ſum 
1001. and the intereſt 5 per cent. 


SOLUTION. 


The value of the life of a perſon whoſe age is 39 for 
26 years, is (reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent, and taking 

M. De. Moivre's valuation of lives 11-113. See LiIr E- 
Annuities. This value ſubtracted from 14.375 (the 

value of an annuity certain for 26 years) (ſee Table 

III. under Annuities) leaves 3.262. the remainder to be 

reſerved. | 

The value of 11. to be received at the end of 26 years is 
2812 by Table II. under the article ANNuITIEs, The 

probability that the life of a perſon aged 39 ſhall fail in 

26 years, is, by Dr. Halley's Table of Obſervations, (ſee 

MorTALITY) 431. And the perpetuity is 20, Theſe 

numbers multiplied by one another, and 3.262 added to 
the product, make 6.508, which multiplied by 5/. the 

annual intereſt of 100/. gives £32.54+ This laſt ſum 

divided by 1.05, or 1/. increaſed by its intereſt for a 

year, gives 31J. And 31. divided by 12.113. the value 
of the life for 26 years, with unity added, gives (2. 56, 
or 2/. 11s. 2d. 2; which is the required value, in fixed 
annual payments, of the aſsurance of 1004. on the given 
life for 26 years, reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. 

The value of the ſame aſsurance, in one preſent payment, 
is, evidently, that ſum which is the value of an an- 
nuity (equal to the annual payment juſt determined) on 
the life for the given term. That is, it is the ſum which 
is the value of an annuity of 2/. 11% 24. 4 for 26 years 
on a life aged 39, the firſt payment of whiztCis To be 
made immediately. The product, therefore; 'of-the. va- 
lue of the life for 26 years, with unity added, into ( 2.56, 


It is, therefore, 31/. or the ſum ariſing in the foregoing 


operation, before the diviſion by the value of the life for | 


the given term. 
If the aſſurance is to be made for the whole poſſible du- 


ration of the life, the method of finding the value will“ 


be more ſimple, and the rule for this purpoſe is as follows. 
„ From the perpetuity ſubtract the value of the given 


* life, and multiply the remainder by the product of the | 
| f 
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te civen ſum into the intereſt of 1co/. for a year: and 
& this lalt product, divided by 100/. increaſed by its in- 
« tereſt for a year, will give the value in a fimgle pre. 
« ſent payment. And this payment divided by the value 
«of the life, will give the value of the aſſurance in au- 
«© Hu, payments during the continuance ol the life,” 


Let the age of the life be, as in the laſt example, 39; 
the ſum to be aſſured for its whole duration, 1007, and 
the rate of intereſt 5 per cent. | 
The interelt of ioo for a year is 5/.—100/. increaſed 
by this intereſt is 105/. and the value of the life is ac- 
cording to Mr. De Moivre's (ſee Lirt- Annuitics) vas 
luation of lives, 11.966.—'The value of the life ſub. 
trated from the PERPETUITY (that is, from 20) gives 
£ 8.034, which multiplied by the product of 1007. into 
7 or dy 500, gives 4017; and this divided by 105 (or 
y 1co/. increaſed by its intereſt for a year) Z 38.25, 
which is a value in the fngle payment of the e/5urance of 
100/. for the whole duration ot a life aged 39, reckon- 
ing intereſt at 5 per cent. And this payment divided by 
£11.966 is (3.196, the value of the lame afrurance in 
annual payments during the continuance of the life. 


Ra MA KR KK: 0 


If the value of the a/urance is defired in annual pay- 
ments, this rule ſuppoſes the % not to be made till the 
end of a year. If the firſt payment is to be made imme- 
diately, as was ſuppoſed in the former queſtion, the va- 
lue in a. ſingle payment (found as directed by the rule) 
mull be divided by the value of the life increaſed by unity ; 
that is, in the preſent inſtance, by Z 12.965, which will 
make the required value of the @/3urance £2.95, inſtead 
of 3.197, or 2/. 19s. inſtead of 30. 35. 114. 

The reaſon of direGing that unity ſhould be added to 
the values of lives taken from the tables, in order to nd 
the values of aſsurances in annual payments, beginning im- 
mediately, is that, in all the tables, the values of an- 
nuities on lives are given on the ſuppoſition that the firit 
payment is not to be made till the end of a year. If, 
therefore, the hrit yearly payment is to be made imme- 
diately, the value muſt exceed that in the tables one 
year's purchaſe. 

R EM AM K II. 


The PERPETVITY means the value of the fee - ¶mple of 
an eſtate found by dividing 1004. by the rate of intereit. 
For example : if the rate of intereſt is 5 per cent. the per- 
petuity is 20; for 100/, divided by 5 gives 20.—In like 
manner, 25, 28.57, 33-333, may be found to be the 
perpetuity, when the rates of intereſt ate 4, 34, and 3 
per cent. 
R E MAR K III. 


If inſtead of a gre/ /um, an cute, or a perpetual annuity 
is to be aſſured for the whole duration of a life, the va- 
lue in a ſingle payment, will be © the value of the life 
„ ſubtracted from the perpetuity, and the remainder 
« multiplied by the annuity, or by the rent of the eſlate.” 
And the value, in annual payments beginning immediately, 
will be“ the fingle payment divided by the value of the 
life increaſed by unity.” —Univerſally. It ought to be 
remembered, that the aſſurance of an Hate or annuity at- 
ter any given life or lives, is worth as.much more than 
the aſſurance of a correſponding ſum, as 100/. increaſed 
by its intereſt for a year, is greater than 1007. — Thus, 
the preſent values, in /ingle and annual payments, of the aſ- 
ſurance of an eſtate of 5/. per ann. tor ever, and of a 
100. in money, on the whole duration, or on any part 
of an aſſigned life, are to one another (intereſt being at 
5 per cent.) as 1051. to 100/.— The reaſon of the difference 
is, that the algebraical calculations, by which theſe va- 
lues are determined, ſuppoſe that the grefs fum, and the 
firſt yearly payment of the annuity are to be received at 
the ſame time, after the extinction of the lives. It is 
eaſy to ſee, that this is a circumſtance which muſt make 
the latter of moſt value. 

This ſpecimen is ſuſſicient to explain the general nature 
and principles of aſſurances on ſingle lives; and to teach 
the method of finding, in all caſes, the values of ſuch a= 
ſurances. Thoſe who may wiſh to know more on this 
ſubject, and to ſee the matheniatical demonſtrations of 


the rules we have here given, may conſult Dr. Price's 
is the value of the aſſurance in a ſingle preſent payment: 


treatiſe, entitled, Obſervations on ceverfionary Payments; 
(on the Method of calculating the Values of Aſſurances 
on Lives, &. chap. 1. 
Aſſurances may be made on any number of joint lives, or 
on the /onge/7 of any lives: that is, an aflurer may bind 
himſelf to pay any ſums at the extinction of any ſoiut 
lives, or the /onge/t of any lives, or at the extinction of 
any one ot two of any number of lives. Rules for find- 
ing the values in all tuch caſes, as far as two lives are 
concerned, 
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concerned, may be found in the treatife juſt referred, to. 
There are farther a/surances on ſurvivorſhips; by which 
js meant an obligation for the value received, to pay a 
given ſum or annuity, provided a given life ſhall ſurvive 
any other given life or lives. The method of finding 
theſe values will be given under the article sURVIVOR- 
SHIP» 
All theſe different kind of aſturances are of the greateſt 
uſe ; and the offices for making them are a particular ad- 
vantage to the public. The principal of theſe offices in 
England are the London and the Royal Exchange a/- 
urance offices; the Amicable Society, incorporated for 
u perpetual aſsurance officez and the Society for equitable 
Aſsurances on lives and Survivorſhips, near Black-Fryars 
bridge. 
The two firſt of theſe offices, having chiefly in view a/- 
ſurances of ſhips and houſes, they do little in the way of 
aſsurances on lives; and all the buſineſs they tranſact in 
this way is at 5/. for every 100/. aſſured on a ſingle life 
for a ſingle year, without paying any regard to the ages 
of the lives aſſured. 
The Amicable Society at Serjeant's Inn requires-an an- 
nual payment of 5/. from every member during life, pay- 
able quarterly. The whole annual income hence ariſing 
is equally divided among the nominees, or hcrrs, of ſuch 
members as die every year; and this renders the dividends 
among the nominees, in different years, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the number of members who have happened 
to die in thoſe years. But this ſociety engages that the 
dividends ſhall not be leſs than 150/. to each claimant, 
though they may be more.—None are admitted whoſe 
ages are greater than 45, or leſs than 123 nor is there 
any difference of contribution allowed on account of dif- 
ference of age. — This ſociety has ſubſiſted ever ſince 
1706, and its credit and uſefulneſs are well eſtabliſhed. 
Its plan, however, is liable to ſeveral objections.— Firſt 
it is evident, that regulating the dividends among the ns- 
Minces, by the number of members who die every year, 
is not equitable ; becauſe it makes the benefit which a 
member is to receive depend, not on the value of his 
contribution, but on a contingency ; that is, the number of 
members that ſhall happen to dic the ſame year with him. 
—Secondly, its requiring the ſame payments from all 
perſons under 45, is alſo not equitable; for the payment 
of a perſon admitted at 12, ought not to be more than 
half the payment of a perſon admitted at 45.— Thirdly, 
its plan is ſo narrow, as to confine its uſefulneſs too much. 
It can be of no ſervice to any perſon whole age exceeds 
45. Ir is, likewile, by no means properly adapted to 
the circumſtances of perſons who want to make 4½ 
furances on their lives for only one year, or a ſhort term 
of years. For example: the true value of the aſſurance 
of 150/. for five years, on the life of a perſon whoſe age 
is 39, may be found, by the firſt rule, to be nearly three 
guineas per aun. ſuppoling intereſt at 3 per cent. and the 
probability of the duration of human life, as they are 
given in Dr. Halley's Table of Obſervations. Bat ſuch 
an aſſurance could not be made in this ſociety without an 
annual payment of 5/. 
Neither is the plan of this ſociety at all adapted to the 
circumſtances of perſons who want to make aſſurances on 
particular ſurvivorſhips. For example: a perſon poſ- 
te ſſed of an eſtate or ſalary, which muſt be loſt with his 
life, has a perſon dependent upon him, for whom he 
deſires io ſecure a ſum of money payable at his death. 


But he deſires this only as a ſecurity againſt the danger 


of his dying , and leaving a wife, ot a parent, with- 
out ſupport. In theſe circumſtances he enters himſelf 
into this ſociety 3 and, by an annual payment of 5. en- 
titles his nomince at his death to 150/. In a few years, 
perhaps, his »ominee happens to die; and having then loſt 
the advantages he had in view, he determines to forfeit 
his former payments, and to withdraw from the ſociety. 
The right method in this caſe, would have been to 
have taken from ſuch a perſon the true value of the ſum 
aſſured, “on the ſuppoſition of non-payment, provided 
* he ſhould ſurvive.” —In this way, he would have 
choſen to contract with the ſociety; and had he done 
this, he would have paid for the aſſurance (ſuppoſing in- 
tereſt at 3 per cent. his age 30, the age of his nominee 30, 
and the values of lives as given by Mr. De Moivre) 


3/. 85. in annua! payments, to begin immediately, and | 


to be continued during the joint duration of his own life, 
and rhe life of his nominee. 

None of theſe objections are applicable to the plan of the 
fociety which meets at Black-Fryers Bridge, and which 
has juſtly ſtyled itſelf the Equitable Society for Aſſurances 
on Lives and Survivor/hips. The buſineſs tranſacted by 
this ſociety is ſo extenſive, and it is governed ſo entirely 
by calculations, founded on the beſt rules and obſerva- 
8 that it cannot but prove one of the greateſt public 

eneuts. 


It was eſtabliſhed in the year 1762, in conſequence of 


— at a. 4 


— 
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propoſals which had been made, and lectures recom⸗ 


mending ſuch a deſign, which had been read by Mr. 
Dodſon, the author of the Mathematical Repoſi:ory. I: 


aſſures any ſums of reverſionary annvities, on any life or 


lives for any number of years, as well as for the u 
continuance of the lives; and in any manner that may be, 
beſt adapted to the views of the perſons afſure\l : that is, 
either by making the aſſured ſums payable certainly at the 
failure of any given lives; or on condition of ſurvivorſhip ; 
and alſo, cither by taking the price of the aſſurance in 
one preſent payment, or in annual payments, during any fin- 
gle or joint lives, or any terms, leſs than the whole poſ- 
ſible duration of the lives. Any perſons, for inſtance, 
who depend on incomes which mult be loſt when they 
die, or who are only tenants for life in eſtates, may, if 
they want to borrow money, be enabled to give ſuſhcient 
ſecurity, by aſſuring ſuch ſums as they want to borrow 
in this ſociety, and aſſigning the policy; in conſequence 
of which, the lender will, during the term of the «/- 
ſurance, be guarded againſt all danger of loſing his prin- 
cipal by the death of the borrower.—In the ſame way, 
clergymen, counſellors, perſons holding any places of 
proht, traders, and others, who have families, whoſe 
ſubſiſtence depends on the continuance of their lives, 
may here be enabled to make ſome proviſion for their fa- 
milies after their deceaſe, All perſons who enjoy an- 
nuities for the lives of others, may here ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt the loſs they would ſuſtain, ſhould they 
ſurvive the perſon on whoſe lives the annuities depend, by 
making aſſurances which ſhould entitle them to any ſums, 
payable on condition their ſurvivorſhip ſhould take place. 
Any perſon entitled to an eſtate, annuity, legacy, or of- 
fice, after another perſon, provided he ſurvives, may 
here ſecure ſome equivalent for his family at his deceaſe, 
provided he does not ſurvive. —Huſbands may, in this ſo- 
ciety, fecure annuities for their wives, provided they 
ſhould leave them widows.—Parents, by aſſuring the 
lives of their children when infants, till they attain a 
given age, may ſecure for them, ſhould they live to that 
age, ſuch ſums as may be neceſſary to put them our to 
apprenticefthips, or to make capitals or fortunes for them, 
with which to ſet out in buſineſs, or to marry.—Any 
perſons, apprehenſive of being left without ſupport in old 
age, when incapable of labour, may, in this ſociety, 
purchaſe an annuity, to commence at any future year of 
bis life, and to continue during the remainder of his life: 
and he may do this at a very ſmall expence, if he is 
young, and willing to wait for the commencement of his 
annuity, till he is 55 or 60 ycars of age. 
In ſhort, there are no kinds of aſurances on lives and 
ſurvivorſhips, which this ſociety does not make. In do- 
ing this, it follows the rules which have been given by 
the belt mathematical writers on the doctrine of Li/+ 
Annuities and Reverſions, particularl» Mr. Simpſon ; and, 
in order to gain ſuch a profit as may render it a permanent 
benefit to the public, and enable it to bear the expences 
of management, it takes the advantage of making its 
calculations at ſo low an intereſt as 3 per cent. and, from 
tables of the probabilities and values of lives in London, 
where (as in all great towns) the rate of human morta- 
lity is much greater than it is in common among mankind. 
This ſociety has lately made a particular enquiry into its 
own (tate, as to profit and 4%, by all the buſineſs it has 
tranſacted from its firſt inſtitution. This enquiry was 
made in three different methods, propoſed to the ditec- 
tors by Dr. Price, the author of the Treatiſe on Rever- 
fionacy Payments; and the refult has been, that it ap- 
pears, that a much ſmaller portion of the perſons aſ- 
ſured have died, than /ou/4 have died, according to the 
tables for London, from which the calculations have been 
made, or even according to Dr. Halley's tables for Bref. 
law ; that, for this reaſon, the claims have been much 
leſs than they /ould have been; and that the ſociety has 
for many years been enjoying an income, ſome thou- 
ſands per aun. greater than it wants, and a ſurplus oct 
of near 40,000/. over and above what is neceſſaty to 
enable it to make good all its engagements. 
In theſe ciccumitances, the ſociety finding itfelf well ſe- 
cured agaiaſt future hazards, and being unwilling to take 
ſrom the public an extravagant profit, have determined 
to reduce all the future payments for aſſurances one tenth ; 
and alſo to return to the petſons now affured one tenth ot 
all the payments which they have made. And there is, 
it ſeems, reaſon to expect that this will be only a prepa- 
ration for farther reductions. Nor need the public, we 
are informed, be apprehenſive of their going too far in 
making reductions; for in conſequence of the enquiry 
they have lately made, and of the order into which this 
enquity has thrown their accounts, they will have it in 
their power to determine exactly from year to year what 
they are able to do, and always to keep under their view 
a clear ſtate of their own circumſtances. 
From che preceding account of this Society it is manifeſt, 
that 
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that its buſineſs is ſuch, that none but fkilful mathema- 

ticians are qualified to conduct it. The intereſt of the 
ſociety, therefore, abſolutely requires, that it ſhould 
make the places of thoſe who manage its buſineſs ſo ad- 
vantageous, as to induce rhe ableſt mathematicians to 
accept them; and this will render it the more neceflary 
for the ſociety to take care, on any future vacancies, to 
pay no regard, in filling them up, to any other conſide- 
rations than the ability and integrity of the candidates. 
The conſequence of granting good pay will be a mul- 
titude of ſolicitations on every vacancy, from perſons 
who, however unqualified, will hope for ſucceſs from 
their connexions, and the intereſt they are able to make; 
and ſhould the ſociety, in any future time, be led by 
ſuch cauſes to truſt its buſinets in the hands of perfon+ 
not poſſeſſed of ſufficient ability, as ca/culators and mathe- 
maticians, ſuch miſtakes may be committed as may prove, 
in the higheſt degree, detrimental. We have realon to 
know, that at preſent the ſociety is in no danger of this 
kind ; and one of the great public advantages attending 
it is, that it has eſtabliſhed an ice, where not only the 
buſineſs we have deſcribed is trauſacted with faithfulnels 
and kill ; but where alſo all who want ſolutions of any 
queſtions relating to life-annvities and teverſions may 
apply, and be ſure of receiving juſt anſwers} 


Tat x of the rates of aſſurance on ſingle lives in the So- 
ciety for equitable Affurances near Black-Fryars Bridge. 
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Theſe rates are 10 per cent. lower than the true values, 
according to the decrements of life in London, reckon- 
ing intereſt at 3 per cent.; but at the ſame time, for all 
ages under fiſty, they are near a hid higher than all the 
true values, according to Dr. Halley's Table of the de- 
ctements of liſe at Breſlaw, and Dr. Price's Tables of 
the decrements of life at Northampton and Norwich. — 
As, therefore, this ſociety has lately found that the de- 
crements of life among its members have hitherto been 
lower than even thoſe given in theſe laſt Tables, it may 
be reafonably expected, that they will in time reduce 
their rates of e to the true values, by theſe Tables. 

Ass ux Axor, collateral. See COLLATERAL. 

ASSURGENT leaves, in Botany, denotes ſuch as are firſt 
bent down, and then riſe erect towards the apex. 

ASSUROR, a merchant or other perſon, who affures, or 

makes out a policy of aſſurance for a ſhip, houſe, life, 
or the like. 
Aſſurors are not anſwerable for what damages ariſe through 
the negligence, or other fault of the maſter or ſeamen ; 
or even thoſe which ariſe from any vice or defect in the 
thing aſlured. 

ASSURRITANI, or AssuRKANt, a branch of Donati/?s 

in the middie of the fourth century. The A/urritan: 
maintained, the Son inferior to the Father; they rebap- 
tized their converts from the catholics, and aſſerted that 
the church is not compoſed of good and bad, but of the 

ood alone. 

ASSYRIAN Vetters, litere Aſſyrie, a denomination given 
by ſeveral Rabbins, and 'Talmudiſts, to the characters of 
the preſent Hebrew alphabet, as ſuppoſing them to have 
been borrowed from the Aſſyrians during the Jewiſh cap- 
tivity in Babylon. Montfaucon. 

ASTAEUS, a ſpecies of the crab inſect. 

ASTAKILLOS, a denomination given by Paracelſus to a 
malignant gangrenous ulcer in the legs, occaſioned by a 
mercurial ſalt in the blood. This is alſo called by him 
araneus, and ulrus araneum, the ſpider's ulcer. 

ASTALIN, in Ancient Writers, the ſame with aftanda. 

ASTANDA, in Antiquity, a royal courier or meſſenger, 
the ſame with ANGARUS. 

King Darius of Perſia is ſaid by Plutarch, in his book on 
| the fortune of Alexander, to have formerly been an 
altunda. 
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| ASTRARILA, ASTHARITA, or As THAROTHI T, a 


name given by ſome of the Jews, who fell into the worſhi 
of Aſtaroth, or Aſtharoth, the goddeſs of the Sidonians, 
ſuppoſed the ſame with Aſtarte, or the moon, 
ASTAROTH, in Mythology, an idol of the Philiſtines, 
which the Jews deſtroyed at the command of Samuel, 
It was alſo the name of a deity of the Sidonians, which 
was worſhipped by Solomon in his idolatrous days, 
ASTATI, in the ninth century, the followers of one Ser. 
gius, who renewed the errors of the MAN ICRHEESs. 
The word is derived from the privative a, and ict, Vs, 
to land, and ſignifies any thing unſtable and inconſtan, 
They prevailed much under the emperor Nicephotus; 
but his ſucceſſor, Michael Curopalates, curbed ther with 
very ſcvete laws. | g 1 
ASTEISM, in Rhetoric, a genteel way- of irony, or hand- 
ſome way of deriding another. Such is that of Virgil : 


Dui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mavi, &c. 

ASTER, in Botany. See STAr-woRT. 

ASTER, in Mineralogy, a denomination given to a ſpecies 
of Samian earth. 

ASTER thalaſſius, the fella marina, or SARAH. 

ASTER is alſo a denomination, in the Auclent Pharmacy, 
given to a kind of medicine, invented by Andromachus, 
againſt defluxions, and divers other pains, 

ASTENA, a genus of worms of the m:/!uſ.a order, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. | | | 

ASTERIA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome authors hare 
called the acc:piter palumbarins, or GOSHA WK. 

ASTERIA is alſo the name of a gem, uſually called the car's 

eye, or ocu/ns catr; Ithas only two colours, a pale brown 
and a white, the brown ſeeming the ground, and the 
white playing about in it, as the Gre-colour in the opa!. 
It is confiderably hard, and will take a fine poliſh, bur 
is uſually worn with its native ſhape and ſmoothneſs. 
It is found in the Eaſt and Welt Indies, and in Europe, 
The ifland of Borneo affords ſome very fine ones, but 
they are uſually ſmall ; they are very common in the 
ſands of rivers in New Spain: and in Bohemia they are 
not unfrequently found immerſed in the ſame maſics of 
jaſper with the ovaL. 

ASTERIA is alſo the name of a figured ſtone. See STar- 
one. 

AsrERIA. See STAR-fi/h, 

ASTERION, in 4/ronemy, one of the CANFsS VENATICi, 

ASTERISCUS, afteroides buphthal/mum, in Botany. See 


Ox exe. 


1 ASTERISK, a character in form of a ſmall ſtar, ſet over 


any word, or ſentence, to make it the more conſpicu- 


ous, or to refer to the margin, or elſewhere, for a quo- 
tation, explanation, or the like. 


The word is a diminutive of ace, a far. 

ASTERISM, AsTRRIs Ms, in 4fironomy, the ſame with 
CONSTELLATION. 

The word comes from acnp, V, Har. 

AS FERN, denotes any diſtance behind a ſhip, 

ASTEROPHYTON, in Natural Hife, the name given 
to a kind of STaR-fiſh, which is compoſed of a great num- 
ber of 22 rays, each branching out into ſeveral 
others, ſo as to repreſent the branched flalks of a very 
intricate ſhrub. 

ASTEROPODIUM, in Natura! Hiſtery, the name given 

by authors to a kind of extraneous ſoſſil, of an imbri- 
cated texture, compoſed of a number of ſmall convex or 
concave plates, and ſerving, when entire, as a baſe, oc 
root, to the a/7eria, or STAR-/{one. 
It is very plain, that this is the remains of ſome animal 
body, probably of the ſtar-fiſh kind, to which the afer ia 
have alſo once belonged ; but our imperſect knowledge 
in the animal hiſtory, has not yet aſcertained us of the 
particular creature; the moſt probable conjecture is, that 
it is the Magellanic sTaR-f/þ, the rays of which nicely 
_ repreſent ſome of the molt perfect eue 
p9aln. 

ASTHMA, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the lungs, accomp3- 
nied with a ſhortneſs and difficulty of reſpiration. 

An aſthma is a difficulty of breathing, ariüng from a dif- 
order of the lungs; and uſually attended with violent mo- 
tions of the diaphragm, abdominal and intercoſtal mut- 
cles, to the very ſcapula, and the pinne of the noſtrils ; 
as alſo with a rattling in the throat. 
If reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 
ſymptoms, it is called a dy/pr&a.—And if it be ſo intenſe 
as to occaſion a violent motion of the muſcles of the tho- 
rax, ſo that the patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, except 
in an erect poſture, it is called an orthopuwa. 
The a/thma is ufually divided into moi/t and dry, or mani- 
feſt and occult, or pneumonic and convul/ive + the firſt is at- 
tended with an expectoration of purulent matter; the 
latter is without. | 
The true or prenumonic aſthma is occaſioned by an abun- 
dance of ſeroſities, or of groſs, viſcous or purulent hv- 
mours, 


mours collected in the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop | 
up or ſttaiten the paſſages of the air, and compreſs the 
bronehia. | 
Althmas may alſo be owing to empyemas, phrhiſes, po- 
Iypuſes, crudities in the ſtomach, cachexies, &c. 
Dr. Mead obſerves, that whatever occaſions the ambient 
air to enter the lungs with leſs freedom than uſual, brings 
on this diſeaſe. Hence it may ariſe, iſt, From an im- 
ediment to the action of the diaphragm, or of the 
intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles. 2dly, From an ob- 
ſtruction of the free paſſage of the air into the aſpera 
arteria, or its ramifications, whether it ariſes from a 
tumor, or from viſcid humours. 3dly, The air itſelf 
may be a cauſe, if it be much heavier or lighter than 
uſual. Athly, The tenderneſs of the lunys may ſome- 
times occaſion this diflemper, as appears from thoſe 
who are ſubject to a difficulty of breathing upon re- 
moving from the thick air of the town into the clear air 
of the country. 5thly, Che aifficult paſſage of the air 
through the lungs may be reckoned among the cauſes of 
difficult reſpiration. And this may happen either from 
the weakneſs of the heart, or the too great thickneſs of 
the blood. 
That kind called the convulſive a/{hma is ſuppoſed to be 
occaſioned by an irregular motion of the animal ſpirits ; 
and happens when the ſpirits do not flow faſt enough, or 
in ſufficient quantity, into the muſcles of the breaſt, ei- 
ther by reaſon of an obſtruftion, or of ſome other ob- 
{tacle : the neceſſaty conſequence whereof is a violent and 
painful refpiration, in which nature's effort ſeems to be 
the relieving herſelf from the load of a plethora, by a 
ſpitting of blood, though ſhe fails in the attempt. The 
convulſive aſthma reſembles the incubus, or night-mare, in 
many particulars ; but it never ſeizes any body, unleſs they 
are awake, whereas rhe other uſually attacks them when 
between fleep and waking; and this is a much more laſting 
complaint, and more frequent, in the return of its fits 
than the other. The incubus alſo prevents reſpiration in 
ſo violent a degree, that the perſon can form no articu- 
late ſound. But the convul/ive aſthma ſuffers a ſomewhat 
more free reſpiration, and the uſe of the voice. The in- 
cubus is a diſeaſe of very little danger, the convulfrve aſthma, 
on the contrary, is a very dangerous, and often fatal, diſ- 
order. Juncker, Conſp. Med. p. 364. 
ASTHMA, convul/ive, ſigns of it. Theſe are a terrible ſhort- 
neſs of breath, which difters from that of the ſuffocative 
catarrh only in this, that it is ſomewhat leſs violent, and 
is not attended with the ſame ſenſation of a ſtuffing 
up of the breaſt: a uumbneſs of the limbs, and a 
general laſſitude of the whole body; there is a vi- 
olent compreſſion felt in the breaſt, and about the ſhoul- 
ders, with a great palpitation of the heart. The face 
is red in ſome parts, and ſeems tumid, and the tem- 
poral arteries are diſtended. The bowels are uſually coſ- 
tive, and there is a dimneſs often in the eyes, and ſome- 
times an alienation of the mind. Theſe ſymptoms uſually 
come on in an evening, and laſt an hour or two. Often, 
however, the fits are of much longer duration, and ſome- 
mm they obſerve regular periods, at different diſtances 
of time. 
ASTHMA, convul/ive, perſons ſubjeA to it. Thoſe of plethoric 
habits are much more ſubject, than any other people, to 
this diſeaſe. It does not often ſeize yuung perſons, ex- 
cept in conſequence of other diſeaſes, and in that caſe it 
wually is a very bad omen. It is moſt common to peo- 
ple of a middle age, and with them, fomerimes returns 
with frequent, but leſs violent fits, for many years toge- 
ther z ſometimes it is more violent, and takes them off in 
a very little time. People often fall into this diſeaſe, 
from having been uſed to periodic bleedings, or cuppings, 
and having afterwards neglected them ; thoſe who change 
a buſy or laborious life, for an idle or fedentary one, allo 
often fall into it; as do thofe who have bad the gout, 
thrown back by improper medicines. Women allo ſome- 
times fall into it from ſupprefſions or imminutions of the 


menſes; and men of hypochondriac habits, from ſuppreſ\- | 


Gons of habitual evacuations of blood from the hæmor- 
rholdal veins, The cauſes of this diſeaſe are very va- 
rious, and it is ſometimes an idiopathic, ſometimes a 
ſymptomatic, complaint; it very often attends malignant 
fevers, and arthritic complaints, and joins itfelf with other 
diſtemperatures of the breaſt. | 
ASTHMA, convulfive, prognoſtics in it. This, though not 
immediately deſtructive, is often a very dangerous com- 
plaint, and in a ſhorter or longer time, proves fatal to the 
patient. In middle-aged people it uſually brings on either 
acute fevers, or ſpitting of blood ; and in old people, 
patties, apoplexieg, or ſuffocative catarrhs. Juncker. 
The a/thma, again, is either continual, or periodical, and 
intermitting ; Which alt returns chiefly when a fober 
regimen is not obſerved. | 
The aſthma is found to be the more violent when the pa- 
tient is in bed, and in a prone pofture ; the contents of 
You, I. Ne 28. * -# 
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the lower belly, in that caſe, hearing againſt the diaphragm 


ſo as to leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, and to leave the 
lungs leſs room to move. 


ASTHMA, method of treatment. The cure of the true or 


pneumonic ama is by bleeding; after which emerics 
may be uſed; and if the paroxyſm returns, epiſpaſtice, 
with glyſters inſtead of purfge . Linctuſes alſo give ſome 
relief, millepedes, ſpirit of gum ammoniac, with ſal am- 
moniac, coffee, tinctuſ e of ſulphur, &c. are alſo greatly 
commended in aſthmatic caſes. "7 

Sir John Pringle obſerves, that coffee made freſh and 
ſtrong, allowing about an ounce for one diſh, and te- 
peated every quarter or half an hour, is the beſt abater of 
the paroxyſms of the periodic a/thma, which he has evec 
known. 

For the convulſive kind, the cute is attempted by anti- 
epileptics, antihyſterics, antiſpaſmodics, opiates, &c.— 
Externally, ſpirit of wine and camphor may be rubbed 
on the breaſt and ſhoulders, eſpecially where the patient 


| has been uſed to cupping, and has negleQed it; rubbing 


the ſhoulders with a flannel, often has a good effect alſo; 
and fumigations may be uſed of aber, ſtorax, and mal- 
tich, with flowers of citrine ſtœchas. When the fit is 
off, the patient ſhould uſe frequent waſhing the feet in 
warm water, and ſhould be always blooded in the ſoot in 
ſpring and fall; he ſhould alſo take gentle purges at times, 
and if the neglect of habitual cuppings, or ſuppreſſions 
of the hzemorrhoids, or, in women, of the menſes, have 
concurred, great care is to be taken to bring ail back to 
their old ſtate again, otherwiſe no radical cure can be ex- 
pected. Beſides, a mixture of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and 
tincture of ſalt of tartar, ſhould be given to promote an 
equal diſtribution of the blood to all parts of the body. 

Bleedings in the time of the fit, though they always give 


relief, yet are as much to be avoided as poſſible, fince 


they ſubject the patient to frequent returns, and make it 
always neceſſary to repeat them at the time; for as na- 


ture intends, by this me, the relieving herſelf from a 


plethora, by a diſcharge of blood, where the finds this in- 
tent anſwered by the opening a vein, ſhe will always af- 
tet wards bring on this diſeaſe, when at all moleſted by a 
plethora, and will never ſuffer it to go off but by the ſame 
means. In a firit attack of this diſeaſe, bleeding is not 
abſolutely neceſſary, and is therefore always to be care- 
fully avoided ; but in caſes where cuſtem has made it ne- 
ceſſary, it muſt be done, and a large quantity always 
taken away. Bleeding in the arm is found molt ſervice- 
able in the time of the fit, and in the foot, by way of 
prevention. Vomits, in theſe caſes, are often very hurt- 
ful, and the more violent ones always dangerous, in con- 
fideration of the ſpitting of blood, which there is al ways 
a greater or leſſer tendency to; yet, in caſes where a full 
meal has juſt preceded it, and where there is no imme- 
diate reaſon againſt it, a ſmall doſe of ſome gentle vomir 
may be properly given, after bleeding, and a glyſter. Dr. 
Akenſide recommends an emetic of ipecacuanha, to be 
uſed as ſpeedily in the fit, as attending circumſtances will 
admit, A ſweat very often ſuccceds the more violent fits cf 
this diſorder,andis alwaysobterved to do the patient good; 
this is promoted by the nitrous and cinnabarine medi- 
cines. When this diſeaſe is attended with hypochondriac 
complaints, the mixtura fimplex, well camphorated, is 
found of great ule, as it diſpels the flatulencies, which, 
in this caſe, are joined with, and always greatly exaſpe- 
rate, the diſeaſe, The volatile ſalts arc to be avoided in 
the time of the fit, and all anodynes, if given while the 
bowels are in a coſtive itate, bring on miſchief. The 
giving, in this caſe, the expeCtorating medicines, which 
are ſerviceable in other has, is not only uſeleſs, as 
there is in this caſe, nothing to be expeCtorated, but it 
is alſo dangerous. Finally, iu cafes where there arc hy- 
pochondriac complaints joined with this diſeaſe, the ap- 
plication of leeches to the hzmorrhoidal veins is attended 
uſually with great ſucceſs, Juncker & Med, Tran. 
Lond. vol. i. | 

The method of cure in this diſtemper, ſays Dr. Mead, 
muſt vary with its cauſes. Blood-lcuing is, generally 
ſpeaking, uſeful in every ſpecies of it. Vomits are ufe- 


ful, if the ſlomacli or lungs be loaded with tough phlegm. 


The body muſt be kept open with gentle cathartics. Pla- 


tulent food and drink ſhould be avoided ; exerciſe uſed 


till wearine(s: and friction, till a ſweat is ready to break 
out. 
Oxymel of ſquills, and ſimple cinnamon water, or garlic, 


are good in caſe of viſcid and tough humours. But if the 


faulclie in the nervous juice, the ſtrong ſmelling gums are 


proper, eſpecially the milk of gum ammoniac, Anodynes 


are very hurtful in the firſt caſe, but ſerviceable in this, 
if joined with volatile ſalts or ſpirits. The paregoric 
elixir is one of the beſt of this tribe. 

As every ſpecies of this diſeaſe is attended with more 0: 
leſs efferveſcence in the blood, the bark will be tound 
uſeful; and there have been inſtances where it has done 
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vaſt ſervice, mixed with the cinnabar of antimony. Mead, 
Mon. & Pract. Med. cap. 8. 

Bliſters on the back give relief during the fit ; and by keep- 
ing them open as long as poſſible may prevent returns. 
In general, all ales, and eſpecially that prepared of wheat, 
are in this diſorder to be avoided. In a/{hmatic caſes, the 
moſt proper liquor is old Rheniſh wine, mixed with three 
or four parts of pure ſpring water, or the Seltzer wa- 
ters. Beſides infuſions by way of tea, prepared of hyſ+ 
ſop, Paul's betony, garden crow foot, ground-ivy, liquor- 
ice root, the trayus (ſea-grape), and the flowers of the 
daiſy, are higbly beneficial in all a/thmas, from whatever 
cauſe they may ariſe. Such ſubſtances as are too ſweet, 
or prepared with ſugar or honey, are in every ſpecies of 
the a/{hma, but more eſpecially thoſe of the ſerous, or 
hypochondriacal kind, to be carefully abſtained from. 
Hoffman. 

ASTIPULATOR, in the Roman order, he by whoſe con- 
ſent and leave a nun takes the religious habit. Du Cange. 

ASTORCHA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the yellow nc has, and others the purple, commonly 
called the Arabian. 

ASTRAA, from arp, /tar, in Aftronomy, a name which 

ſome give to the ſign Virgo, by others called Erigone, and 
ſometimes Iſis, 
The poets feign that Juſtice quitted heaven to reſide on 
earth, in the golden agez but, growing weary of the ini- 
quities of mankind, ſhe left the earth, and returned to 
heaven, where ſhe commenced a conttellation of ſtars, 
and from her orb (till looks down on the ways of men. 
Ovid. Met. lib. 1. ver. 149- 

ASTRAGAL, in Anatomy, a bone of the heel, having a 
convex head, articulated with the ty, by ging/ymus. Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Ofler.) fig. 7. u. a. fig 3. u. 25. 25. 

The aftrazalns, called alſo talus, and popularly es La, 
is the brit bone of the tor /115, and the higheſt of all thoſe 
that belong to the foot. 
This bone may be divided into two portions, one large 
and pg/erior, the other ſmall and anterior; the firſt is, as 
it were, the body of the bone, the latter an apophy/r5, 
though commonly called, the anterior portion. The body, 
or po/icrior portion, has four ſides, one /perzor, two la- 
teral, and one inferior. The upper fide is the largeſt; it 
is covered all over with a cartilage, and is cylindticaliy 
convex from before backward, with a depreſſion running 
through the middle of its breadth, which repreſents half 
a pulley, and is continuous with the two lateral cartila- 
ginous ſlides, of which the external is broader than the 
other. The upper fide is articulated with the lower fide 
of the baſis of the tibia, the internal lateral ſide with the 
inner ankle, and the external lateral fide with the outer 
ankle ; below the lateral internal fide there is a great de- 
preſſion without a cartilage, and ſeveral other inequali- 
ties. The lower fide is likewiſe cartilaginous, and ob- 
liquely concave, for its articulation with the os ca/cis. At 
the very lowclt and pe rie, part of the body of the aftra- 
galus, on the edge of the lower fide, is a {mall oblique 
{mooth notch, or channel, for the paſſage of the tendons. 
The apophy/is, or interior part of the 22 is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the body, by a ſmall depreſſion on che up- 
per part; and on the lower part by a long oblique un- 
equal notch, very broad toward the outhde, The ante- 
rior fide of this is is all cartilaginous, and obliquely 
convex, for its articulation with the os /caphaides. The 
lower fide, which is likewiſe cartilaginous, is parted in 
two, and articulated with the os calcis, being diſtinguiſhed 
from the lower ſide of the body of the bone, by the long 
oblique notch already mentioned. Beſide thele two car- 
tilaginous ſides, there is a third below the anterior to- 
wards the inner part, which, in the dried ſkeleton, 
touches nothing. Winſlow. 
Some alſo apply the name a/tragalus to the vertebiæ of the 
neck. Homer, in his Odyiley, uſes the term in this ſenſe. 

ASTRAGAL, in Architecture, from the Greek as gaſazog, the 
hone of the heel, is a little round member, in form of a 
ring or bracelet : ſerving as an ornament at the tops and 
bottoms of columns. —Sce Tab. Architect. fig. 40. lit. E. 
& fig. 2. 24. 25. 27. 

It is alſo uſed both above and below the liſtel, adjoining 
immediately to the ſquare or die of the pedeſtal. It is 
frequently carved with hearts and olives, which the 
French call pater-19/ters. | 

ASTRAGAL, in Gunnery, is a kind of ring or moulding on 
a piece of ordnance, at about half a foot diſtance from 
the mouth; ſerving as an ornament to the piece, as the 
former does to a column. 

ASTRAGAL tyles» See 'IYLE. | 

ASTRAGALOIDES, in Botany, the phaca of Linnzus. 
See Baſtard Milk V ETCH. | | 

ASTRAGALOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination performed 
by throwing ſmall pieces, with marks correſponding to 
the letters of the alphabet; the accidental diſpoſition of 
which fermed the anſwer required, This kind of givi- 
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} nation was praftiſed in a temple of Hercules at Achais 


Hiſt. de VAcad. Inſcrip. tom. i. p. 122. 
The word is derived from argayan, and yarreia, dit 
nation. 

ASTRAGALOTE, in Natural Hiftory,. a ſpecies of ſoſſile 
alum, thus called, from its reſembling a talus, or ankle. 
bone; whence it is alſo denominated zalare. 

ASTRAGALUS, in Botany, a genus of the diade!phia de. 
candria claſs, wild liquor ice, liquorice vetch, or milk vetch. 
Its characters are, that it hath a butterfly flower; the 
ſtandard, or vexi/{um, is upright, blunt, and reflexed on 
the ſides; the wings, which are oblong, are ſhorter 
than the ſtandard : and the heel, which is bordered, is 
of the ſame length with the wings; at the bottom of 
the flower is ſituated a taper germen, which afterward 
becomes a pod having two cells, with a row of kidney. 
ſhaped ſeeds in each. Miller enumerates twenty ſpecies. 
The root of this plant, drank in wine, ſtops a looſeneſs 
and provokes urine. Dried to a powder, it is, with good 
eſfect, ſprinkled on old ulcers, and ſtops bleeding. Le- 
mery. 

3 to ſome, it is good to increaſe the milk in wet- 
nurtes. 

 ASTRAL, ſomething belonging to the ſtars, or depending 

on the ſtars. 

Ihe word comes from rum, of the Greek aryz, /tar. 

ASTRAL, or ſidetial year. Hee YEAR. 

ASTRANTIA, in Botany. See MasTER- Fort. | 

ASTRAPAEA, in Natural Hilary, a name given by the 
ancients to a ſtone, fince called, improperly, a/trapia, 
and by ſome rah... The deſcription we have of it, is 
that it was of a blue, or blackiſh ore, with white * 
riegations, running in the form of waves and clouds in 
it. Some ſpecimens of the Perſian /apis /azut; are of this 
kind, but they are rare. It is probable that the ancients 
meant theſe, by the name, but as they were not a dif. 
tinct ſpecies, they ought not to have confounded the 
ſame (tone under two names. 

ASTRARI, in Middle Ave M iters, the ſame with man- 
ſionarii, thoſe who live in the houſe, or family, at the 
time, for inſtance, when a perſon dies. Du Cange. 
Faw are allo denominated «/tro-addiF/, q. d. tied to the 

eart?n. 

ASTRARIUS heres is uſed in our Old JF iters, where the an- 

ceſtor, by conveyance, hath ſet his heir apparent, and 
his family, in a houſe, in his life-time. 
Spelman carries the import of the word farther, as if it 
denoted an heir to whom the inheritance was given by 

| his predeceſſor in his own life, by a writing in form. 
The word is formed from re, an ancient French term 
for the hearth of a chimney. 

ASTRICTION, ad/tri-7io, in Medicine, an operation in- 

tended partly to conſtringe the parts and pores of the 
body, when too looſe, and partly to reſtrain the courſe of 
the humours, when too fluid. 
Aſirition, with regard to the object, is of two ſorts; the 
firſt employed on the roo much relaxed /olids; the ſe- 
cond on the fuizs, chiefly in hæmorrhages; intended to 
moderate or reltrain the flux of the blood through the 
cultomary paſſages, as the noſe, men/es, lochia, and the 
like; and ſometimes allo to {top extraordinary and un- 
uſual hæmorthages, ariſing from violent cauſes. 

ASTRICTOR togg. See Toca, 

ASTRICUS laps, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of ſigured 
ſtone, broken or cut from the ena/?ros, after the ſame. 
manner as the trochitæ from the entrochi. : 

ASTRILD, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the Lox 14 

AS'TRINGENS crecus martis. See Crocus, 

ASTRINGENTS, in Medicine, binding remedies ; or ſuch 
as have the power of contracting the parts, and dimi- 
niſhing the pores thereof. 

Aſlringents chiefly act either by the aſperity of their par- 
ticles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and make 
them draw up cloſer; or by thickening the fluids, where- 
by they cannot run off ſo faſt as before. 
ence, a/tringents are of the claſs of ſtrengtheners, or cor- 
roborants; the nature and operation whereof, ſee under 
the article STRENGTHENER, 
Aftringents naturally ſtand oppoſed: to laxatives. They 
2 differ from what are called /yptics, in degree of et- 
cacy. 
Among ſimples, mint, red roſes, nettles, ſanicle, barber- 
ries, quinces, pomegranate, ſloes, cinnamon, blood-ſtone, 
alum, chalk, boles, coral, &c. are theprincipal a ringents. 
Aſtr ingent medicines are to be avoided in all inflammatory 
cales, for they diſturb nature in the effort ſhe is making 
to relieve herſelf from a congeſtion of blood in the part; 
and prevent that fice paſſage which the blood ought to 
have, and which alone can make a cure, or break through 
the obſtruQtion that is the real diſeaſe. 
Mr. Petit concludes, from a great many experiments he 
made in covering pieces of fleſh with the different ſorts 
of aſtriugents employed in hzmorrhages that foms act 
| 7 only 
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only as abſorbents z ſuch are earthy ſubſtarices, moſt of 
the aftringent plants, ſome gums, reſins, and animal ſub- 
ſtances. Other a/tringents abſorb, and at the ſame time, 
their ſaline and ſulphureous particles, inſinuating them - 
ſelves into the fleſh, preſerve it from corruption. Vitriol 
and alum, which are acknowledged to be among the 
ſtrongeſt a/tringents, appeared, by bis experiments, to 
abſorb moſt humidity. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1732. 
Aſtringents are beſt adminiſtered in ſmall doſes, with a 
large quantity of ſome p:opzr liquid. Extracts made 
from aſtringent vegetables do not keep long. Dr. Perci- 
val, in his Medical Eſſays and Experiments, obſerves, 
that a/tringents, acid and vegetable; neutralize each 
other ; that vegetable acids leſſen their aſtriction exter- 
nally ; but that mineral acids increaſe it both internally 
and externally. Vegetable a/tringents are the moſt pow- 
erful, as medicines ; and of theſe one of the ſtrongeſt is 
alls. 
From the infuſions of certain a/{ringent vegetables, mixed 
with green vitriol, commonly called copperas, is pro- 
duced a deep black liquor, of moſt extenſive uſe for dy- 
ing and ſtaining black; to woollen and ſilk it gives a per- 
manent colour, although from linen, and other vegetable 
bodies, this blackneſs is diſcharged by waſhing. Of ſach 
aſtringent vegetables, the principal are, the excreſcences 
from the OAK, called GALL Ss, proceeding from the juices 
of the tree, iſſuing through ſmall wounds made by cer- 
tain inſeAs, not found in this climate. Other kinds of 
excreſſences are found upon our oaks, occalioned, per- 
haps, by inſects of another kind. Thete are many other 
vegetable ſubſtances that have a like eſfect in different 
degrees; all, in general, that are auſtere, a/triagent, or 
corrugating to the taſte, inſomuch, that turning a ſoſu- 
tion of vitrio! black, is looked upon as a ſure teſt of 
aſtringency in vegetables. This power, by which they 
produce this BLACKNess, and their a/tringency, or that 
quality by which they contract animal fibres, and by 
which they contribute to the TANNING of leather, ſeem 
to depend upon one and the ſame principle, and to be 
proportional to another. This a/tringent and colour- 
ing matter is diſſolved and extracted from galls, acorns, 
the leaves, the bark, and wood of the oak; from the 
leaves, ſmall branches, and flowery cluſters of the ſu- 
mach tree, balauſtine flowers, pomegranate peel, alder 
bark, biſtort root, &c. both by water and ſpirit of wine, 
and it does not exhale in the evaporation of liquors by heat. 
There are differences in the phanomena produced by dif- 
ferent aſlringents. Commercium Phil. Techn. p. 344, 
382, 418. | 
See Neumann's chemical hiſtory of a/{ringent vegetables, 
his account of their antiſeptic nature, of the methods of 
extracting their a/tringency, of their ſtriking colours with 
chalybeate vitriol, of their uſe in tanning, of their giv- 
ing ſome durable dyes, and of their fxing others, in Dr. 
Lewis's edition of Neumann's Works, with his own ad- 
ditional obſervations, 4to. an. 1759. p. 362, & ſeq. 
ASTROBOLISM, the ſame with /phacelus; though pro- 
perly applied to plants which are deſtroyed in the dog- 
days, as if blaſted by that ſtar. 
The word is derived from arp, /tar, and Bana, I ſtrike. 


. ASTRODICTICUM, an allronomical inſtrument invented 


by M. Weighclius, by means of which many perſons 
ſhall be able at the ſame time to behold the ſame (tar. 


AS TROGNOSIA, from ac ep /tar, and yivwoxn, 1 know; 


the art of knowing the fixed ſtars, their names, ranks, 
lütuations in the conſtellations, and the like. 
ASTROITES, /apis AsTRO1TES, ASTROCHITES, or As- 
TERIA. See STAR one. 

AS TROLABE, AsTkOL aBIUM, was originally uſed for 
a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, 
* their proper order and ſituation with reſpect to each 
other. 

T he ancient aſtralabes appear to have been much the ſame 
with our armillary ſpheres. 

The firſt and moſt celebrated of this kind was that of 
Hipparchus, which he made at Alexandria, the capital 
of Egypt, and lodged in a ſecure place, where it ſerved 
for divers aſtronomical operations.—Ptolemy made the 
fame uſe of it; but as the inſtrument had ſeveral in- 
conveniencies, he contiived to change its figure, 
though perfectly natural, aud agreeable to the docttine 
of the ſphere ; and to reduce the whole aſtrolabe upon a 
plane ſurface, to which he gave the denomination of the 
PLANISPHERE, Hence 

ASTROLABE is uſed among the moderns for a PLANI- 
SPHERE; or a ſtereographic projection of the circles of 
the ſphere upou the plane of ſome great circle thereof. 
The uſual planes of projection are that of the equinoc- 
tial, the eye being ſuppoſed in the pole of the world; 


that of the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed in the point 


of interſection of the equinoctial and horizon; and that 
of the horizon, 


Stoller, Gemma Friüus, and Clavius, have treated at 
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large of the a labe For a farther account of the tid. 
ture and kinds thereof, ſee PLanisPneRE. 
ASTROLABE, or Sea ASTROLABE, more particularly de- 
notes an inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of 
the pole, the ſun, or ſtars, at ſea. 
The word is formed from arnp, lar, and daugavb, cape, 
I take. — The Arabs call it in their tongue u,; a 
word formed by corruption from the common Greek name. 
The common &/tro/abe, repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 
22. conliſts of a large bra's ring; about fifteen inches in 
diameter, whoſe limb, or a convenient part thereof, is 
divided into degiees and minutes; fitted with a moveable 
index, or label, which turns upon the centre, and car- 
ries two ſights. —At the zenith is a ring A, to hang it by, 
in time of obſervation; 
To uſe the a/trolube, turn it ſo to the ſun, as that the 


rays may pals freely through both the ſights Fand G, 


in which caſe the edge of the label cuts the altitude in 
the divided limb. 

The ajtro/abe though now grown into diſuſe, is at leaſt 
equal to any of the other inſtruments uſed for taking the 
altitude at ſea; eſpecially between the tropics, when the 
ſun comes near the zenith.—There are a great many 
other uſes of the a/tro/abe; whereof Clavius, Hention, 
&c. have written entire volumes. 

ASTROLOGICAL fate. See Fare. 

ASTROLOGY, the art of foretelling future events, from 
— aſpects, poſitions, and influences of the heavenly 

odies. 
The word is compounded of age, far, and neſts, di/- 
courſe; whence, in the literal ſenſe of the term, a/trolozy 

. ſhould ſignify no more than the dadrine or ſcience of the 

flars ; which we read was its original acceptation, and 
made the ancient a/trology; though, in courſe of time, 
an alteration has ariſen; that which the ancients called 

_ «ſtrology, being afterwards termed a$TRONOMY, 
Aſtrology may be divided into two branches, natural and 
judiciary. 

To the former belongs the predicting of natural effects; 
as, the changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, 
thunder, floods, earthquakes, &c. 

This art properly belongs to PHYSTOLOGY, or natura! 
philo/sphy ; and is only to be deduced 4 prfteriori, from 
phenomena and obſervations. 

Its foundation and merits the reader may gather from 
what we have ſaid under Alk, ATMOSPHERE, and 
WEATHER. : 

For this a/tro/;gy, Mr. Boyle makes an apology, in his 
Hiſtory of the Air. 

ASTROLOGY, judiciary or judicial, which is what we com- 
monly call imple a/trol;gy, is that which pretends to fore- 
tell moral events; i. e. ſluch as have a dependence on the 
free will and agency of man; as if they were directed 
by the ſtars. This art, which owed its origin to the 
practices of knavery on credulity, is now univerſally ex- 
1 by the intelligent part of mankind. 

be profe ſſors of this kind of a/?ro/9gymaintain, © That the 
heavens are one great volume or book, wherein God has 
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man may read his own fortune, and the tranſactions ot 
his time, — The art, they ſay, had its riſe from the ſame 
hands as aſtronomy itſelf : while the ancient Aſtyrians 
whoſe ſerene unclouded ſky favoured their celeſtia! 
obſervations, were intent on tracing the paths and pe- 
riods of the heavenly bodies, they diſcovered a con- 
ſtant ſettled relation of analogy, between them and 
things below ; and hence were led to conclude theſe 
« to be the Parcæ, the Deitinies, ſo much talked of, 
„ which preſide at our births, and diſpoſe of our future 
«fate. 
© The laws therefore of this relation being aſcertained, 
« by a ſeries of obſervations, and the ſhare each planet 
« has therein; by knowing the preciſe time of any per- 
“ ſon's nativity, they were enabled, from their know- 
« ledge in aſtronomy, to erect a ſcheme or horoſcope of 
* the ſituation of the planets, at that point of time; and 
« hence, by conſidering their degrees of power and in- 
&© fluence, and how each was cither ſtrengthened or tem- 
% pered by ſome other, to compute what mult be the rc- 
« ſult thereof.” 
Thus the a/trologers—But the chief province now re- 
maining to the modern profefiors, is the making of ca- 
lendars or almanacks. 
Judicial aſtrology is commonly ſaid to have been invented 
in Chaldza, and tbence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans; though ſome will have it of Egyp- 
tian origin, and aſctibe the invention to Cham, But it is 
to the Arabs that we owe it. At Rome the people were 
ſo infatuated with it, that the «/7ro/ogers, or, as they were 
then called, the mathematicians, maintained their ground 
in ſpite of all the edits of the emperors to expel them 
out of the city. See GENETHLIACH, 
| Add, that the Bramins, who inirodaced and practiſed this 
: art 
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written the hiſtory of the world; and in which every 
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art among the Indians, have hereby made themſelves the 
arbiters of good and evil hours, which gives them great 
authority: they are conſulted as oracles ; and they have 
taken care never to ſell their anſwers but at good rates. 
The ſame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more modern ages 
and nations. "The French hiſtorians remark, that in the 
time of queen Catherine de Medicis, aſtrolegy was in fo 
much vogue, that the molt inconſiderable thing was not 
to be done without conſulting the ſtars. And in the 
reigns of king Henry III. and iv. of France, the predic- 
tious of aſtrologers were the common theme of the court 
converſation. : 
This predominant humour in that court was well rallied 
by Barclay, in his Argenis, lib. ii. on occaſion of an aſtro- 
lager, who had undertaken to iuſtruct king Henry in the 
event of a war then threatened by the faction of the Guiſcs. 
ASTROLUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a white and ſplendid ſtone, ſmall in fize, and of a 
roundiſh figure, reſembling the eyes of fiſhes. _ 
ASTROMETEOROLOGIA, the art of foretelling the 
weather, aud its changes, from the aſpects and configu- 
rations of the moon and planets. : 
This makes a ſpecics of a/?r9/2zy, diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
under the denomination of metcorological aſtrology. 
AS'TRONIUM, in Bz2tany, a genus of the divecra pentan- 
dria claſs ; the calyx of which has five leaves, and the 
corolla five petals. 
ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething that relates to a/ronomy. 
ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, Characters, Column, Horigax, 
Hours, Month, Quadrant, Ring- Dial, Settor, Tables, Te- 
leſcope, Time, Tear. See the teveral ſubſtantives. 
ASTKkONOMICAL Obſervations. See COELESTIAL Obſer- 
vatious. 
The a/ironomical obſervation of the ancients, among which 
thoſe of Hipparchus make a principal figure, are Care- 
fully preſerved by Ptolemy in his Almagelt. 8 
In the year 880, Albategui, a Saracen, applied himſclf 
to the making of obſervations: in 1457, Regiomontanus 
undertook the province at Norimberg; and his diſciples, 
J. Wernerus, and Ber, Waltherus, continued the lame 
trom 1475 to 1504. Their obſervations were publiſhed 
together in 1544.—In 1509 Copernicus, and after him 
the landgrave of Heſſe, with his affiſtants Rothmannus 
and Byrgius, obſerved ; and after them Tycho, at Ora. 
niburgh, from 1582 to 1601, — All the obſervations 
hitherto rehearſed, together with Tycho's epparatus of 
in(truments, are contained in the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis, pub- 
liſhed in 1672, by order of the emperor Ferdinand. — 
Soon after, Hevelius, with a till more magnificent and 
better contrived apparatus of initruments, deſcribed in 
his Machina Cceleitis, began a courſe of obſervations. It 
is objected to him, that he only uſed plain fights, and 
could never be brought to take advantage of telefcopic 
ones; which occafioned Dr. Hook to write animadver- 
ſions on Hevelius's inſtruments, printed in 1674, where- 
in he too raſhly * them, on account of their inac- 
curacy: but Ur. Halley, who, at the inſtance of the 
Royal Society, went over to Dantzick in the year 1679, 
to inſpect his inſtruments, approved of their jultneſs, as 
well as of the oblervations made with them. SeeSIGHTS. 
Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own coun- 
rrymen, ste famous for their obſervations from the years 
1635 to 1645.— They were followed by Flamſteed, Cai- | 
ini the father aud fen, Halley, de la Hire, Roemer, and 
Kirchius.—See farther under OBSERVATORY, CATa- 
LOGUE, &c. 2 
ASTRONOMICAL place of a ſtar or planet, is its longitude 
or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from che beginning of 
Aries in conſequentia, or according to the natural order of 
the ſigus. : 
ASTRONOMICALS, a name uſed by ſome writers for 
ſexageſimal fractions; on account of their uſe in a/{0- 
mica! calculations. 
ASTRONOMICUS Radius. See Ranivs. 
ASTRONOMY, AsTRONOMIA, the doctrine of the bea- 
vens, aud their phenomena. 
Ahe word is compounded of age /tar, and , law, rule. 
Aſtronomy is properly a mixed mathematical ſcience, 
whereby we become acquainted with the celeſtial bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipfes, &c. 
Some underitand the word aſtronomy in a more exteuſive 
{cnſc, including under it the theory of the univerſe, and 
the primary laws of nature ; in which ſenſe it rather 
ſeems a branch of pbybcs than of mathematics. 
he heaveus may be conſidered two ways; either as they 
appear to the naked ſcuſe, or as they are diſcovered by 
the underſtanding; aud hence % οj,¹νu is divided into 
two branches, SYHERICAL and THEORETICAL, 
Tune invention of a/tronamy has been variouſly aſſigned; 
aud fcycral perſons, ſeveral nations, and ſeveral ages, 
have laid claim to it. From the accounts given us * the 


ſome few of his followers eontinued to cultivate a/tr0- 
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ancient hiſtorians, it appears that kings were the fir 
ventots and cultivators of it: thus, Belus, king of Af- 
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ſyria ; Atlas, king of Mauritania; and Uranus, king of 
the country ſituate on the ſhore of the Atlantic ocean; 
are ſeverally recorded, as the perſons to whom the world 
owes this noble ſcience; to whom we may add, Fohi, 
Taut, and Zoroaſter, as ſome of the moſt ancient of all 
the a/{ronomeys, whoſe names are recorded. g 
This at leaſt is pretty evident, that it was known to 
thoſe nations long before it came into Greece : agreeab! 
to which Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian who firſt ob- 
ſerved the heavenly motions ; to which he was led by 
the clearnels of the weather in the ſummer ſeaſon ; as 
in Egypt and Syria, where the ſtars are conſtantly ſcen, 
there being no rain or clonds to interrupt the proſpect. 
And the want of this clearneſs of atmoſphere the ſame 
author lays down as the reaſon why the Greeks came ſo 
late to the knowledge of aſtronomy. 

The genemlity of writers fix the origin of aſtronomy and 
altrology in Chaldza; and accordingly among the an- 
cients we find the word Chaldean frequently uſed for 
aſtronomer. — Some chooſe, however, to attribute the in- 
vention to the ancient Hebrews ; and ſome, even to the 
firſt men; building on the authority of Joſephus, and 
what he mentions about Seth's pillars, 

It may be worth noting, though there are no hiſtorical 
facts to ſupport it, that Rudbeck, in his Atlantica, main- 
tains a 0n9my to have been invented by the Swedes; his 
reafons are, the great diverfity in the length of the days 
in that country, which muſt naturally lead the people to 
conclude the earth round, and that they lived near one-of 
its extremes. 

By Porphyry's account, a/{ronomy muſt have been of a 
very auctent ſtanding in the Eaſt; for he tells us, that 
when Babylon was taken by Alexander, there were 
brought thence celeſtial obtervations for the ſpace of 
193 years, which therefore muſt have commenced within 
115 years after the flood, or within fifteen years after 
the building of Babel.—Epigenes, according to Pliny, 
affirmed that the Babylomans had obſervations of 720 
years engraved on bricks. —Achilles Tatius afcribes the 
invention of aſtronomy to the Egyptians z and adds, that 
their knowlege therein were engraven on columns, and 
by that means tranfmitted to poſterity. 

M. UJailey, in lus ctahorate Hiſtoire de l' Aſtronomie 
Ancienne, &c. endeavours to trace the origin of aro- 
nomy among the Chaldzans, Egyptians, — In- 
dians, and Chineſe, to a very eatij period. He main- 
tains, that it was cultivated in Egypt and Chaldza 
2800 years before the Chriſtian zra; in Perſia, 3209; 
in India, 3101; and in China, 2952 years before this 
ra: he alſo apprehends, that aſtronomy had been ſtudied 
long before this diſtant period, and that we are only to 
date its revival from thence. 

From the Egyptians, a/tronomy is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed to the Greeks ; Laertius tells us, that Thales, 
firſt about the nineteenth Olympiad, and after him 
Eudoxus and Pythagoras, travelled into Egypt, to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſcience; and that this laſt, in particular, 
living in a cloſe community with the Egyptian prieſts for 
ſeven ycais, aud being initiated into their religion, was 
inſtructed in the true ſyſtem of the univerſe ; which he 
afterwards taught in Greece and Italy.-He was the 
firlt, among the Europeans, who taught that the earth 
and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands immove- 
able in the centre; that the diurnal motion of the ſun 
and fixed ſtars is not real, but apparent, ariſing from 
the earth's motion round its own axis, &c,— Diogenes 
Laertius ſays, that Pythagoras taught that the world 
was round, containing the earth in the middle of it; 
and that Philolaus firſt maintained, that the earth moved 


in a circle. 


Yet Vitruvius repreſents the introduction of 4½lronomy 
into Greece, ſomewhat differently: maintaining, that 
Beroſus, a Babylonian, brought it thither immediately 
from Babylon itſelf ; and opened an aftronemicgl ſchou! 
in the iſland of Cos. Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 37. adds, that 
in conſideration of his wonderful predictions, the Athe- 
nians erected him a ſtatue in the gymnaſium, with a 
gilded tongye—lIf this Beroſus be the fame with the 
author of the Chaldee hiſtories, he muſt have been be- 
fore Alexander. e 

After Pythagoras, a/tronemy ſunk into neglect; moſt 
of the celeſtial obſervations brought from Babylon 
were loſt; and it was but a very ſmall number that 
Ptolemy, in his time, was able to retrieve, However, 


nomy; among whom were Philolaus and Ariſtarchus 
Samius ; the latter of whom expreſly afficms, that the 
fixed ſtars and the fun remain immoveable z and that the 
earth is carried in a Circle round the ſun, placed in the 
middle of its courſe, Nor is there any ſatisfactory evi- 
dence, though many claims have been ſet up, that the 
true ſyſtem was underſtood or propoſed before his time. 
Archimed. Aren. cd. Oxon. 1676, | 7 
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kings of Egypt, founding an academy of 4ſfronomy at 
Alexandria, there aroſe "ſeveral eminent aſironomers 
from it; particularly Hipparchus, who, according to 
Pliny, undertook what would have been a great work 
sven for a god to atchieve; viz; to number the ſtars, and 
leave the heavens as an inheritance to poſterity : he 
totctold the eclipſes both bf the Tun and moon for 6co 
cars; and on his obſervations is founded that noble 
work of Ptolemy, intitled Meſax Ewiladrs. 
The Saracens, on their conqueſt of Egypt, got a tinc- 
ture of a/tron2my, which they carried with them out of 
Africa into Spain : and by this means, aſtronomy, aſter 
a long exile, was at length introduced afreſh into 
Europe. 
From this time, aſtrenomy began to improve very conſi- 
derably, being cultivated by the greateſt geniuſes, and 
atronized by the greateſt princes. — Alphonſus, king of 
Fattile, enriched it with thoſe tables which {till bear his 
name. See TABLE. | 
Copernicus re-eſtabliſhed the ancient Pythagorean ſyſtem ; 
and lycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 770 fixed ſtars, 
from bis own obſervations, 
Kepler, from *I'ycho's labours, ſoon aſter diſcovered the 
true theory of the world, and the phyſical laws by 
which the heavenly bodies move. 
Galileo firſt introduced teleſcopes into aſtronomy, and by 
their means diſcovered the ſatellites of Jupiter; the va- 
rious phaſes of Saturn, the mountains ot the moon, the 
ſpots in the ſun, and its revolution about its axis. Sce 
SATELLITE, and 'TELESCOPE, 
Add, that Hevelius, from his own curious obſervations, 
furniſhed a catalogue of fixed ſtars, much more com- 
plete than Tycho's. Huygens and Caſſini diſcovered 
- the ſatellites of Saturn, and his ring. And Gaſſendus, 
Horrox, Bullialdus, Ward, Ricciolus, Gaſcoign, &c. 
each contributed very conſiderably to the improvement of 
33 
The immortal Newton firſt demonſtrated, from phyſical 
conſiderations, the great law that regulates all the hea- 
venly motions, ſets bounds to the planet's orbs, and de- 
termines their greateſt excurſions from the ſun, and 
their neareſt approaches to it. It was he that firſt taught 
the world whence aroſe that conſtant and regular pro- 
portion obſerved by both primary and ſecondary planets, 
in their circulation round their central bodies; and 
their diſtances compared with their periods. He has 
alſo given us a new theory of the moon, which accu- 
rately anſwers all her inequalities, and accounts for 
them ſrom the laws of gravity and mechaniſm, See 
NEw TONIAN, and ATTRACTION, 
Dr. Halley obliged the world with the a/tronomy of co- 
mets, and with a catalogue of the ſtars in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere ; and was a very great benefactor to a/tr- 
nomy, by his obſervations: to which may be added, 
that he printed a new ſet of aſtronomical tables, more 
accurate than any before publiſhed. 
Mr. Flamſteed upwards of forty years watched the mo- 
tions of the ſtars; and has given us a great number of 
| curious obſervations of the ſun, moon, and planets; 
beſides a noble catalogue of 3000 fixed ſtars which is 
more than double the number in that of Hevelius.— 
Nothing ſeemed wanting to a/tronomy, but an uni- 
verſal and complete theory of the celeſtial phenomena, 
explained according to their true motions, and phyſical 
cauſcs, which has been performed by Dr. Gregory. 
ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided, with reſpect to its 
dilferent ſtates, into new and old, 
ASTRONOMY, ancicnt, is ſuch as the art ſtood under Pto- 
lemy, and his followers 3 with all the apparatus of ſolid 
orbs, epicycles, excentrics, deferents, trepidations, &c. 
The ancient aſtronomy is delivered by Claud, Ptolemy, 
who died A. D. 147, in his Mgſaan Yurrati tranſlated, 
in $27, into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into 
Latin. An epitome of it for the uſe of learners, was 
made by Purbachivs, and bis ſcholar Regiomontanus, 
in 1550, containing the whole doctrine of the heavenly 
motions, their magnitudes, eclipſes, &c,—On the model 
hereof Albategni, the Arab, compiled another werk, 
on the knowledge of the ſtars, publiſhed in Latin in 
1575. 5 | 
AsSrkoxnoMy, new, is ſuch as the art has been ſince Co- 
pernicus ; by whom thoſe fictitious machines were 
thrown out; and the conttitutions of the heavens reduced 
to more ſimple, natural, and certain principles. 
The modern aftr:n2my is delivered by Copernicus, in his 
ſix books ot Celeſtial Revolutions, publiſhed in the 
* 1566, Wherein, by retrieving Pythagoras's and 
hilolaus's dg of the motion of the earth, he laid the 
foundation vt a julter ſyſtem: in Kepler's Commentaries 
of the motions of Mars, publiſhed in 1609, wherein, 


ui lieu of the circular orbits admitted by all former aſtro- 
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At length, thoſe patrons of learning, the Ptolemies | 
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nomers, he propoſed the elliptic theory; which, in his 
Epitome of the Copernican a/?ronomy, publiſhed in 1635, 
he applied to all the planets : in Iſh. Bullialdus's Aſtrono- 
mia Philolaica, publiſhed in 1645, wherein he endea- 
voured to amend Kepler's theory, and renter the calcu- 
los more exact and geonietrical : ſome errors committed 
by Bullialdus were pointed out by Dr. Seth Ward, in 
Ins Inquiry into the Philolaic Aſtronomy, Inquiſitio in 
Aſtronomiæ Philolaicz Fundamenta, publiſhed in 1653; 
and corrected by himſelf in his Foundations of the Phi- 
lolaic Aſtronomy more clearly explained, in 1657 : 
in Ward's Aſtronomia Geometrica, publiſhed in 656, 
wherein a geometrical method is propoſed of "computing 
the planets' motions z though not conſiſtent with the truc 
laws of their motions eſtabliſhed by Kepler. Ihe ſame 
was propoſed the year following by the count de Payan, 
The truth is, Kepler himſelf does not ſeem to have been 
22 of it; but he rather choſe to ſet it aſide, as 
nding it contrary to nature: in Newton's Aſtronomia 
Britannica, publiſhed in 1657, and Street's Aſtronomia 
Carolina, in 1661, both upon Ward's hypotheſis: in 
Vin, Wing's Aſtronomia Britannica, publithed in 1669, 
wherein, ptoceeding on Bullialdus's principles, he gives 
Joſt examples of all the precepts in practical ren], 
well accommodated to the capacity of learners. : 
In Ricciolus's Almageſtum Novum, publiſhed in 1651, 
we have the ſeveral hypotheſes of all the aflronomers, 
ancient as well as modern. — And in Dr. Gregory's 
Elementa Aſtronomiæ Phyſicæ & Geometricz, in 1902, 


the whole modern altronomy, «s ſounded on the difco- 


veries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir Iſaac Newton, — 
The Marrow of the old a/tronomy is given by Tacquetsz 
and of the new a/ronomy by Whilton, in bis Prælecti- 
ones Aſtronomicæ, in 1707, For novices in the art, 
Mercator's Inſtitutiones Aſtronomieæ, publiſhed in 1676, 
which contains the whole doctrine, both according to 
the ancients and moderns; and Dr. Keill's IntroduQio 
ad veram Aſtronomiam, in 1718, which only takes in 
the modern, are the beſt calculated : to which might be 
added, Long's and Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, of more 
modern date. 

ASTROPECTEN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors, to a ſpecies of sTAR-f/h, compoled of a 
body, or central #uc/cus, furrowed in the manner of the 
ſhells of the common ſcallop, and parting into five 
principal rays, from each of which there iſſue ſeveral 
tranſverſe procetles, covered with a hairy down. 

ASTROPODIA, ſee AsTER1A, STN n. 

ASTROSCOPE, As rROScor iu, a kind of aſtronomical 
inſtrument, compoſed of two cones, on whoſe ſurface the 
conſtellations, with their ſtars, are delineated, by means 
whereof the ſtars may eafily be known. 

The aftro/cope is the invention of Wil. Schukhard, form- 
erly profeſlor of mathematics at Tubingen, who publiſh- 
ed a treatiſe expreſly on it, in 1698. 

ASTROSCOPIA, from arg, /far, and cxomtu, I conſiders 
the art of obſerving, and examining the itars, by 
means of teleſcopes, in order to diſcover their nature 
and properties. | 
Huygens improved this art conſiderably, in his Aſtro- 
ſcopia Compendiaria FTubi Optici molimine liberata ; 
where he ſhews how to manage the largeſt glaſſes without 
help of a tube. See TELE SCORE. 

ASTROTHEMATA, in 4/tro/:gy, the places or poſitions 
of the ſtars in a theme of the hcavens. Vital. Lex. Math. 

AS FROTHESIA, from arp, and , place, is uſed 
by ſome for a conſtellation, or image in the heavens, com- 
poſed of ſeveral itars. 

AS'TRUM, or As r O, a conſtellation; or afſemblage of 
ſtars. . In which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from 4%, 
which denotes a ſingle ftar. 

Some apply the term in 2 more particular ſenſe, to the 
Great Dog, or rather to the great bright ſtar in his 
mouth. Vital. | 

ASTURIS, in Zeo/ogy, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the accipitet PALUMBARIUS, or GOSHAWK. Ray. 

AS'TYNOMI, jee AGORANOMUS. | 

ASYLUM, a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, where a cri- 
minal who ſhelters himſelf is deemed inviolable, and 
not to be touched by any officer of juſtice. 

The word is compounded of the privative particle a, 
and oviaw, I hurt; becauſe no perſon could be taken 
out of an a/y/xm without SACRILEGE, 
The firſt aun was eſtabliſhed at Athens, by the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, to ſhelter themſelves from the 
fury of his enemies. | __ 
The temples, altars, ſtatues, and tombs of heroes, 
were, anciently, the ordinary retreat of thoſe who found 
themſelves aggrievcd by the rigour of the laws, oc 
oppreſſed by the violence of tyrants : but temples wers 
held the moſt facred and inviolable refuge. It was 
ſuppoſed, that the gods took upon them to priniſh the 
40 criminal 
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criminal who thus threw himſelf upon them; and that 
it would. be a great impiety in man to take vengeance 
out of the hands of the immortals. | 

The Ifraelites had their cities of refuge, which were of 
God's own appointment; where the guilty, who had 
not committed any deliberate crime, found ſafety and 
protection. As to the heathens, they allowed refuge 
2nd impunity even to the vileſt and moſt flagrant ol- 


ſenders, ſome out of ſuperſlicion, and others ſor the | 


fake of peopling their cities; and it was by this means, 
and with fuch inhabitants, that Thebes, Athens, and 
Rome, were firſt ſlocked. We even read of ahm at 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls ; and there 
are ſome cities in Germany which {till preſerve the an- 
cient right of lum. | 
Hence, on the medals of feveral ancient cities, particu- 
Jarly in Syria, we meet with the inſcription, ALT AOL, 
to which is added, IEKPAI. This quality of aum was 
given them, according to M. Spanheim, in regard to 
their temples, and of the gods revered by them. 
The ſame qualities have alſo been given to deities : thus 
Diana of Ephefus is called aovaS-. Add, that the camp 
formed by Romulus and Remus was called afy/um, and 
afterwards became a city, in which. was a temple erefted 
to the god Aſylæus, Orog Aguaatioge ; 
The emperors Honorius and Theodoſius granting the 
like immunities to churches, the biſhops and monks laid 
hold of a certain tract or territory, without which they 
fixed the bounds of the ſecular juriſdiction: and ſo well 
did they manage their privileges, that convents, in alittle 
time, became next akin to fortreſſes; where the molt 
notorious villains were in fafety, and braved the power 
of the magiſtrate. 
Theſe privileges, at length, were extended not only to 
the churches and church-vards, but alſo to the biſhops 
houſes, whence the criminal could not be removed 
without a legal aſſurance of liſe, and an entire remiſſion 
of the crime. The reafon of the extenſion was, that they 
might not be obliged to live altogether in the churches, 
&c. where ſeveral of the occaſions of life could not be 
decenily performed. 
But, at length, theſe /, or fanQuaries, were alſo 
{tripped of molt of their immunities, becauſe they ſerved 
to make guilt and libertiniſm more bold and dating. In 
England, particularly, they were entirely aboliſhed, See 
SANCTUARY. 
ASY LUS, in the Hiſtory of Inſets. See Gap fly. 
ASYMMETRY, a want of proportion, or correſpondence 
between the parts of a thing. See SYMMETRY, 

The word is derived from the privative a, ouy, with, and 
pry, meaſure, q. d. without meaſure. + * 
In Mathematics, the term is particularly uſed for what 
we mote uſually call incommenſurability; which is when 
between two quantities there is no common meaſure : as 
between the ſide, and diagonal of a fquare. In numbers, 


ſurd roots, as 4/ 2, &c. are incommenturable to rational 


numbers. 
ASVMPTOTE. in Geometry, a line which continually ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to another; yet will never 
meet with it, though indefinitely prolonged, 
LixE. 
"Che word is compdunted of the privative , gur, with, 
and h, from wile, + fall; q. d. incoiucident, or 
which never meet. Some Latin authors call theſe lines 
intacfæ. 
Bertinvs enumerates divers forts of aſymptotes; ſome 
ſtraight, others curve; ſome concave, others convex, &c. 
and farther, propoſes an inſtrument for deſcribing them. 
Though, in {tritueſs, the term aymptotes ſeems appro- 
: priated to right lines. 
A3ymPTOTEsS, then are properly right lines, which ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to ſome curve, of which they 
are ſaid to be the afymptotes; but which, though they 
and their curve were indefinitely continued, would never 
meet. 
Aſymptotes may be conceived as tangents to their curves 
at an infinite diſtance. ; 
Two curves are allo ſaid to ve aſymptetical, when they 
thus continually approach, without a poſſibility of meet- 
ing. ; 
Thus two parabolas, whoſe axes are in the ſame right 
line, are amp u to one another. | 
Of curves gf the ſecond kind, that is, the conic ſections, 
only the hyperbola has a/ymprotes, which are two in num- 
ber, long ago demonſtrated by Apollonius Pergæus. 
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All curves of the third kind have at leaſt one aſymptote ; 


- but they may have three; and all curves of the fourth 
kind may have four a/y/mptotes. 

The conchuid, ciſſoid, and logarithmic curve, though 
not reputed geometrical curves, have each alſo one 
aſymptote. 


Ihe nature of aſympcies will be calily conceived in the 
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ASYMPTYOTE of @ logarithmic curve. If MS 
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inflance of the aſymprete of a conchoid. Suppote 
MM AM, &c. (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 1.) be a part of a 
conchoig, C its pole, and the right line BD, ſo drawn 
that the pars QAM, EA, OM, &c. of right lines 
drawn from the pole C, are equal to each other; then 
will the line BD be an a/ymptote of the curve ; becauſe 
the perpendicular MI, &c. is ſhorter than MO, and 
MR than MQ, &ec. ſo that the two lines continually 
approach; yet the points M. &c. and R, &. can 
never coincide, ſince there is ſtill a portion of a line to 
keep them aſunder; which portion of a line is infinite! 


divilible, and confe quently mult be diminiſhed infinitely 
belore it becomes nothing. ; 


ASYMPTOTES of the HYPERBOLA are thus deſcribed. 


Suppoſe a right line DE (74. Conics, fig. 20.) drawn 
through the vertex A of the hyperbola, parallel to the 
ordinate Mm, and equal to the conjugate axis, viz, 
the pat DA, cr AE to the ſemi-axis: then, two right 
lines drawn from the centre C of the hyperbola, through 
the points D and E, viz. the right lines CF and CG, 
are aſymptotes of the curve. 

Tf the hype:bola GMR (Vg. 12. Ne 2.) be of any kind 
whoſe nature with regard to the curve, and its a/ymprore, 
is expreſſed by this general equaticn, a" e a =; 


and the right line P M be drawn any where parallel to 


the a/ymprote C'S, and the parallelogram PC OM, be 
completed: this parallelogram is to the hyperbolic ſpace 
PM G B, comained under the determinate line P M, the 
curve of the hyperbola G M indefinitely continued to- 
wards G, and the part PB of the a/ymptote indefinitely 
continued the ſame way, as = is ton: and ſo if m 
be greater than u, the ſaid ſpace is ſquareable ; but 
when hn, as it will be in the common hyperbola, the 
ratio of the foregoing parallelogram to that ſpace is as o 
to 1: that is, the ſpace is inſinitely greater than the pa- 
rallelogtam, and ſo cannot be obtained: and when m is 
leſs than », the parallelogram will be to the ſpace as 


a negative number to a politive one, and the ſaid ſpace is 
ſquareable, 


33.) be 
the logarithmic curve, P R en ahmptote, Lu 1 
tangent, and MP an ordinate; then will the indetermi- 
nate ſpace RPMS=PM x PT; and the ſolid, gene- 
rated by the rotation of this curve about the a/ymptote 
V P, will be half of a cylinder whoſe altitude is equal to 


the length of the ſubtangent, and the ſemidiameter of 
the bale equal to the ordinate QV. 


AsYMPTOTES, by ſome, are diltinguiſhed into various 


orders. 
An aſymptote is ſaid to be of the fir? order, when it co- 


incides with the baſe of the curvilinear figure: of the 


ſecend order, when it is a right line parallel to the baſe : 
of the third order, when it is a right line oblique to the 
baſe : of the Fourth order, when it is a common parabala, 
that has its axis perpendicular to the baſe : and, in ge- 
neral, of the order r+2,- when it is a parabola, the or- 
dinate of which is always as a power of the baſe, whoſe 
exponent is 7. 

The aſymptote is oblique to the baſe, when the ratio of 
the firit fluxion of the ordinate to the fluxion of the baſe, 
approaches to an aſlignable tatio, as its limit; but it is 
parallel to the baſe, or comcides with it, when this limit 
is not alhgnable. 

1 be determination of the a/ymprotes of curves, is a curi- 
ous part of the higher geometry. Mr. de Fontenelle has 
given ſeveral theorems relating to this ſubject, in his 
Geometrie de VInfini. But this matter is treated of 
with greater accuracy by Mr. Maclaurin, in his Fluxions, 
book i. chap. 10. where he has been careful to avoid the 
modern paradoxes concerning infinities and infinitefimals. 
The areas bounded by curves, and their a/ymptotes, tho? 
indefinitely extended, ſometimes have limits to which 
they may approach, ſo as to differ leis from thole limits, 
than by any given quantity. This happens in hyperbolas 
of all kinds, except the firſt, or Apollonian. The ſame 
is alſo true of the area, compriſed between the logarith- 
mic curve and its a/ymptete. See LoOGARITHMIC cures 
Thoſe who do not {cruple to ſuppoſe the curve and its 
ahmptote to be infinitely produced, ſay, that the infinite- 
ly extended area becomes equal to its limit. 

The aſymptotical area in the common or Apollonian hy- 
perbola, and in many other curves, has no limit; and 
it is uſual to ſay, theſe areas are infinitely great; by 
which, however, no more is meant, than that the curve, 
and its aſymptote, may be extended, till the ſpace com- 
prehended between them exceeds any given magnitude. 
Some authors, and Dr. Wallis among the reſt, have 
talked of ſome of theſe areas, as if they were more than 
infinite. This happened from an analogy they imagined 
between politive, nothing, and negative, and what is 
finite, inflate, and more than infinite, See HyPeER- 


BOL 4. | 
Solids 
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Zolids generated by hyperbolic areas, tevolving about 
their a/ymptotes, have ſometimes allo their limits; and 
ſometimes they may be produced, till they exceed any 
given ſolid. See Art. 307, 309, of the above mentioned 
author. | 

When a curve, and its aſymptote, are ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced infinitely, and the area, compriſed between them, 
to revolve about the aſymptote, the ſurface generated will 
be finite, or infinite, according as the acea of the generat- 
ing figure is finite or infinite, 

For the aſymptotes of curves, deſcribed by the interſections 
of right lines revolving about given potes, ſee Mr. Mac- 
laurin's Fluxions, art. 313, ſeæq. 

ASYMPTOTE, parabolic; ſee PARABOLIC alymptote. 
ASYMPTOTIC /paces ; fee HYrERBUL A. 
ASYNDETON, a figure in Grammar, implying a defect, 
or want of conjunctions in a ſentence, 

The word is derived from the privative a, and owt, 
colligo, I bind together. 

As, in the inſtance, veni, vidi, vici, I came, I ſaw, I 
conquered; where the copulative et, and, 1s omitted : or 
in that of Cicero concerning Catiline, ablit, exceſſit, evaſit, 
erupit : or in that verſe of Virgil, 


Ferte citi flammas, date velu, impellite remos. 


Ahindeton ſtands oppoſed to poly/yndeton, where the copu- 
latives are multiplied. 

ATABULUS, in Phy/iology, a kind of wind in Apulia, of a 
dry pinching quality, and very noxious in its effects. 
"The ancient naturaliſts ſpeak, of the atabulus in terms of 
horror, on account of the ravage it made among the fruits 
of the earth, which it ſcorched, or withered up. 
ATAIR, fee ALA. 

A'CAMASCO ih, in Botany, ſee AMARYLLIS. 
ATANTA, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a kind of /umach, called, by Petiver, xis 
Gruincenſe trifoliatum ſerratum ſcabium, from its being tri- 
foliate, and having rough and ſerrated leaves. bis 
ſomewhat reſembles the hoary trifoliate African /#umach 
of Pluckenet; but it differs in this, tht its leaves are 
edged with prickles, whereas thoſe of Pluckenet's kind 
are only deeply Gnuated. The people of Guinea are 
very fond of this, for its medicinal virtues; they give it 
as a reſtorative, boiled in water. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 
ATARAXY, a term much uſed by the Sceptics and Stores, 
to denote that calmneſs and tranquillity of mind, and 
that firmneſs of judgment, which ſets us freer from any 
agitations or emotions ariſing from ſelf-opinion, and the 
knowledge we imagine ourſelves poſſeſſed of. 

The word is compounded of arag, but, and Tatis, order. 
In this ataraxy, they ſuppoſed the ſovereign good, or 
higheſt bliſs in this life to conſiſt. 
ATAXY, a want of order or regularity. 
The word is compounded of the privative a, and ats, 
order. 

Ataxia is chiefly uſed in Medicine, where the order of 
the critical days, or other phenomena of a diſeaſe, are 
inverted. 

The phyſicians have frequent recourſe to an ataxy, or 
irregularity of the ſpirits, when at a loſs to account for 
any diſorder in the body. The ſpirits, Dr. Drake ob- 
ſerves, being always at hand, are forced to bear the 
blame of a thouſand things they are innocent of. 


of the Engliſh penny. a 

The atche is the ſmalleſt coin uſed in Turkey; where 
there is no copper money Current, except in the pro- 
vince of Babylon. 

Some call the ae the little aſper : it is ſtamped like the 
para, with Arabic characters. T hree or four atches are 


commonly given in exchange for the para. 


perſon, or family, duly marſhalled, with its external or- 
naments, or ſupporters, helmet, wreath, creit, and motto. 
'The word is ſormed of the French, .achcvement, finif/hing, 
conſummation, perfection. 

Such are thole utually hung out on the fronts of houſes 
atter the death of ſome conſiderable perſon, now cotrupt- 
ly called HATCUMENTS. 

AVTEGAR, a weapon among the Saxons, which ſeems to 
have been a hand-dart. The word comes from the 
Saxon deten, to fling, or throw, and gar, a weapon. 
ATELLANZE, in Antiquity, a kind of comic and ſatiric 
pieces preſented on the Roman theatre ; fomewhat leſs 
ludicrous than the. farces on the Engliſh (tage, and yet 
teis grave and ſerious than the Greek and Latin come- 
dies and tragedies. | 

Phe ftellane, or fabulg Ate/lane of the Romans, an- 
[wered to the fh ͤ among the Greeks. | 

1hey were thus called from 4tellay a city of Tuſcany, 
where they were firſt repreſented ; and from whence, on 
arccunt of their mirth and humour, they were introduced 


ATCHE, in Commerce, a [ſmall [{ver coin, current in the | 
ſtates of the Grand Seignor, equal to about a third part | 


— — 


ATCHIEVEMENT, in Heraldry, the coat of arms of any 


AT. H 


into Rome. But they became at length ſo licentioul 
— impudent, that the ſenate was obliged to ſuppreſs 
them. 


ATELETA, denotes an exemption from tribute, taxes, or 
other burdens. 
AToxua MiTe&pynualoy, is particularly uſed, in ſome 
Ancient Laws, for an exemption from offices, granted the 
| Egyptian clergy by Conſtautius. 
ATERGATIS, in Afythology, a goddeſs of the Syrians, 
{uppoled to be the mother of Semiramis. She was repre- 
ſcented with the face and breaſts of a woman, but the'"reſt 
of her body reſembled a fiſh. Voſſius ſays the term ſig- 
nihes without fiſh, and conjectures that the votaries of this 
deity abſtained from fiſh. i 
ATH, ATHa, or ATHE, among our Anglo-Saxon an- 
ceſtors, ſignifies an oath, eſpecially that taken by way of 
_ purgation, 
In this ſenſe we meet with breaking of ath, privilege of 
ath, atha, and ordela. . 
ATHAMADULET, or ATHEMaADaULET, the prime 
or chief miniſter in the Perſian empire. 
The athamadulet is much the ſame with the grand viſier 
in Turkey : excepting that he has not the command of 
the army, which the viſier has. 
The athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, pre- 
ſident of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances 
and has the charge of all foreign affairs. He is in effect 
viceroy or adminiſtrator of the kingdom: he iſſues the 
king's mandates, or orders, in this ſtyle. Bende derga 
ali il alia etmadanlet, that is, I. who am the ſupport of the 
potver, the creature of this port, the higheſt of all ports, &c. 
ATHAMAN LA, in Botany, ſee SP1GNEL. 
ATHANASIA, among the Ancient Phyjicians, an epithet 
given to a kind of antidotes, ſuppoted to have the power 
of prolonging life, even to immortality. 
In the Auguſtan diſpenſatory we {till find a medicine 
under the appellation of athanafia magna, commended 
againſt dyſenteries and h:emorrhages. 
ATHANASIA, in Botany, is uſed by ſome authors for 
TANZY. 
ATHANASIAN Creed. Sce CREED, TRINITY, and 
TRrRINITARIANS. 
ATHANATI, an order of ſoldiers among the ancient. 
Perſians. 
The word is Greek, and ſigniſies immortal; being com- 
pounded of the privative a, and 3azar2;, death. 
The athanati were a body of cavalry, conſiſting of ten 
thouland men, always complete, becauſe, when any 
one of them died, another was immediately put into 
his place.— It was for this reaſon that they were called 
athanati by the Greeks, by the Latins :immertales. 
ATHANOR, in Chemiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, 
| built of brick and earth, and covered with a tower at 
the top; proper to maintain a temperate and equal degree 
of heat, for a conſiderable time. 
The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call 
an oven tanncron, from the Hebrew ), tannour, ar 
| oven, Or furnace: whence, with the additional particle 
al, DN. «itannour, &c, — Others chooſe to derive 
the name trom abavar &, immortal, becauſe of its dur- 
able fire. . 
The heat of the athaner is increaſed or diminiſhed by 
opening or ſhutting a regiſter. It is made to communi- 
cate its heat by tubes, or apertures, at the fide of the 
hearth, or fre-place, to ſeveral adjacent veſſels, by which 
means different operations are carried on at the ſame 
time. 
The athanor is alſo called piger Henricus, flow Harry; 
becauſe chiefly uſed in the flower opcrations; and be- 
cauſe, when once filled with coals, it keeps burning a 
long time; whence the Greeks call it anus, q. d. 
giving no trouble, as it does not need to be continually 
attended. It is allo called the phils/ophical furnace, or 


| furnace of arcana; ſometimes uterus chymicus, or ſpagiri- 


cus, and popularly, the tower furnace, furnus turritus. 

The /amp FURNACE, which is a true athanor, may be 

(on ully uſed in which operations do not require much 
eat, 

ATHEIST, a perſon who does not believe the exiſtence 
of a God, nor a Providence; and who has no religion, 
true or falſe. 

Th word is derived from the privative a, and @og, 
od, 
In general, a man is ſaid to be an athei/t, who owns no 
being 2 to nature, that is, to men, and the other 
ſenſible beings in the world. 
In this ſenſe, Spinoſa may be ſaid to be an atheiſt, and 
it is an impropriety to rank him, as the learned com- 
monly do, among des; ſince he allows of no other 
God belide nature, or the univerſe, of which mankind 
makes a part; and there is no athei/t but allows of the 
exiſtence of the world, aud of his own exiſtence in 
particular. ns 15 


Plato 
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Plato diflinguiſhes three kinds of athzi/7s. Some, who 
deny, abſolutety, that there are any gods ö. others, who 
allow the exiſtence of — but maintain that they 
do not concern themſelves with human affairs, and 
ſo deny a Providence ; and others, who believe there 
are gods, but think they are eaſily appeaſcd, and that 
they may remit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſup- 
plicarion. | 
Some diſtinguiſh ſpeculative atheiſts, or thoſe who are ſo 
from principle, and theory from practical atheiſts, whole 
wicked lives lead them to believe, or rather to wiſh, that 
there were no God. 
Cicero repreſents it as a probable. opinion, that they 
who apply themſelves to the fludy of philoſophy believe 
there are no gods. —This muſt, doubtleſs, be meant of 
the acadrmic philoſaphy, to which Cicero himſelf was 
attached, and which doubted of every thing: on the 
contrary, the Newtonian philoſophers are continually re. 
curring to a Deity, whom, they always find at the end 
of their claim in natural caufes. Some foreigners have 
even charged them with making too much uſe of the 
notion of a God in philoſophy, contrary to the rule of 
Horace, 


Nec Deus interſity uiſi dignus vindice nodus. 


Among vs, the philoſophers have been the principal ad- 
vocates for the exiſtence of a Deity. Wirnels the writ- 
ings of Sir Iſaac Newton, Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, Nicu- 
wentyt, &. To which may be added divers others, 
who, though of the elergy (as was alſo Ray), yet have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their philoſophical pieces, in 
behalf of the exiſtence of a God z e. gr. Detham, Bent- 
ley, Whiſton, Samuel and John Clarke, Fenelon, &c. 
So true is that ſaying of lord Bacon, that though a 
ſmattering of philoſophy may lead a man into atheiſin, 
a deep draught will certainly bring him back again to the 
belief of a God and Providence. 

ATHELING, among our Saxon anceſtors, was a title of 
honour properly belonging to the heir apparent, or pre- 
ſumptive, to the crown. 

"The word is formed from the Saxon ætheling, of æthel, 

noble. It is ſometimes alſo written ade, cdling, ethling, 

and ctheling. : 1 

King Edward the Conſeſſor, being without iflue, and 

intending to make Edgar, to whom he was great uncle 

by the mother's fide, his heir, tult gave him the honour- 
able appellation of Atheling. 

Antiquaries obſerve, that it was frequent among the 

' Saxons to annex the word /ing or ing to a Chriſtian name, 

to denote the fon, or younger: as Edmundling, ſor the 

ſon. of Edmund; Elgaring, for the fon of Edgar: on 

which footing ſome have thought Atbeling might pri- 

marily import the ſon of a nobleman, or prince. — But, 

in reality, Atheling, when applied to the heir of the 

crown, ſeems rather to denote a perfon endowed with 

nobler qualities than the ſon of a nobleman; and cor- } 
reſponds to the nis Cefar among the Romans. 

ATHENA, in the Ancient Phy/ic, a plaſter, or liniment, 
commended againſt wounds of the head and nerves, of 
which we find deſcriptions given by Oribaſius, Mlius, | 
and Agineta. 

ATVHENZEA, a feaſt of the ancient Greeks, held in ho- 
nour of Minerva, who was called Ayn. 

"Cheſe were afterwards called PANATHENAX A. 

ATHENAZUM, in Antiquity, a public place wherein the | 
profeſlors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the 
rhetoricians declaimed, aud the poets rchearſed their 
vetles. | 
The word is derived from Athens, a learned city, where 
many of theſe aſſemblies were held ; or from the name 
of Pallas, Ab nu, goddeſs of Science; imimating, that 
Atheneum was a place conſecrated to Pallas, or ſet apart 
for the exerciſes over which ſhe preſides. 

The 4thenza were built in form of amphitheatres; and 
were all encompaſſed with ſeats, which Sidonius calls | 
(n 

The three moſt celebrated 4thenza were thoſe at Athens, 
at Rome, and at Lyons; the ſecond of which, accord- 
ing to Aurelius Victor, was built by the eniperor 
Adrian. 

ATHENATORIUM, among Chemiſis, a thick glaſs cover, 
placed on a cucurbit, having a flender umbo, or promi- 
nent part, which enters like a ſtopple, within the neck 
of the cucurbit. 

A VHENIPPUM, in the Ancicnt Phyfic, a collyrium, com- 
mended agaluſt divers diſeaſes of the eyes; thus denomi- 
nated from its inventor Arhenippus. 

Its deſcription is given by Scribonius Largus, and by 
Gorius after him, 

Galen mentions another athen;ppum, of a different com- 
poſition, by which it appears, this was a deaomination 


| 
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ATHERIN A, in 1chthyo/ogy, a name given by Rondeletius; 


and ſome other authors, to the e or anguella, a 

ſmall ſiſh, common on the ſhotes of the Mediterranean : 

but by Bellonius appropriated to a fiſh of a different genus, 

It is of the order of abdominalcs in the Linnæan arrange. 

ment, and comprehends two ſpecies, viz, the hepſetns 
and menidia; the latter of which is found ja the 
freſh waters of Carolina, and is calted by Garden, 
filver-fih. 

ATHEROMA, in Medicine, a kind of tumor, of a pappy 
conſiſtenee, wühout pain, or diſcolouring the ſkin. 

The atheroma is contained in a cy/tis, or membranous 
bag; and does not give way when touched with the 
finger, nor retain any dent after preſſure. 

The atheroma is thus called from afypa, a kind of pap, 
or pulp, which the matter of this tumor reſembles.— 
It is near akin to the meliceres and /teatoma ; and is cured, 
like them, by ſection. 

ATHLETE, in Antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and agility, 
di{ciplined to perform in the public games. 
The word is formed from aflaryg, certamen, combat; 
kr: waa allo abnoy, the prize, or reward, adjudged the 
victor, 

Under athletæ were eomprehended wreſtlers, boxers, 
runners, leapers, throwers of the diſk, and thoſe prac- 
tiſed in other exerciſes, exhibited in the Olympic, 
Pythian, and other ſolemn ſports; for the conquerors 
in which, there were eſtabliſhed prizes. | 
From the five uſual exerciſes, the athlete were alſo deno- 
minated u, and by the Latins quingquertiones 3 at 
leaſt ſuch as profeffed them all, 

ATHLETIC crown, fee CRow 8. 

ATHLETIC habit, denotes a ſtrong hale conſtitution of 
body, which was the object the athlete aimed at, and to 
which their diet eorre ſponded. 

ATHLETIC weight, ſee WEIGHT. 

ATHLIPTOS, in AMcdicine, from a negative, and Sg, 
to preſss Uncompreſſed ahninics cen, as Galen fays, 
is an expreſſion uſed by ſome to hgnify the approach of 
a feverith paroxyſm without compteiſions. 

ATHLO THETA, in Antiquity, an officer appointed to 
luperintend the public games, and adjudge the prizes. 
The athlotheta was the fame with what was otherwiſe 
called &f/ymneta, brabeuta, agonarcha, agonotheta, &c. 

ATHNACH, the name of one of the principal of the 
Hebrew ACCENTS, which. ferves not only to regulate 
the voice, but to diſlingviſh the members of a ſentence, 
whence its name athnach, i. e. refþiratio: on this ac- 
count it is called (ig and parſe, and anſwers to ous 
colon, and ſometimes to a note of interrogation : it is 
marked under a letter thus (). 


; 
; 


* 


ATHWART, in Navigation, is ſynonymous with acroſs 


the line of the courſe, N 

ATHWART the fere. foot, is a phraſe that denotes the flight 
ot a cannon- ball from one ſhip acrofs the courſe of an- 
other, to intercept the latter, and oblige her to ſhorten 
ls that the former may come near enough to examine 

er. 

ArnwaR r. Hauſe, expreſſes the ſituation of a ſhip, when 

| the is driven by wind or tide, or any other accident, 
acroſs the fore-part of another. 

ans ART hi ps, reaching acroſs ſhips from one ſide to the 
other, 

ATIA: fee Opto « AT. | | 

ATIBAR : thus the inhabitants of the kingdom of Gago, 
in Africa, call gold-dult ; from which word the Euro- 
peans, and eſpecially the French, have compoſed the 
word tiber, which alfo ſignifies gold-duſt among thoſe 
who trade in that commodity. | 

ATINGA Gvuacu Mveu, in Zoology, the name of a Bra- 
ſilian bird of the ftarling kind. It reſembles the thrufh 
in ſize. See Tab. III. of Birds, NY 31. 

ATIZOE, in the writings of the Ancient Naturaliſis, a 
name of a ſtone uſed in the conſecration and anointing 
of kings. Pliny deſcribes it to have been of a lenticular 
hgure, and of the ſize of three fingers, of a bright (1- 
very colour, and of a pleaſant ſmell, He ſays it was 
found in India, and in ſome other places. Agricola is 
of opinion it was a kind of bitumen. 

ATLANTIC Ocean, fee Oct an. | 

ALILANTIDES, in Afronomy, a denomination given to 
the Pleiades, or feven ſtars, ſometimes alſo called vir- 
giliæ. They are thus called, as being ſuppoſed by the 
E to have been the daughters either of Atlas, or his 

rother Heſperus, who were tranflated into heaven. 

ATLANTIS, in Antiquity, an iſland ſpoken of by Plato, 
and many other writers, under ſome extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances ; and rendered famous by a controver(y 
among the moderns, concerning its place and exiſtence. 
The Atlantis took its name from Atlas, Neptunc's eldeſt 
ſon, who, they tel} us, ſucceeded his fathes in the go- 


common to ſeveral collyriums. 


| 


vernment of it. 
The 


AT L. 


The moſt diſtinct aceount of this celebrated country is 
given us in Plato's Timeus and Critias ; which amounts, 
in a few words, to what follows. The Atlantis was a 
„large iſland in the Weſtern ocean, ſituate before or 
„ oppoſite to, the ſtreights of Gades. Out of this 
6 1 there was an eaſy paſſage into ſome others, 
« which lay near a large continent, exceeding all Eu- 
c rope and Alia. Neptune ſettled in this iſland, which 
« he diſtributed among his ten ſons: to the youngeſt 
« ſell the extremity of the iſland called Gadir, which in 
« the language of the country ſignifies fertile, or abun- 
« dant in ſheep. The deſcendants of Neptune reigned 
« here from father to ſon, for a great number of gene- 
« rations, in the order of primogeniture, during the 
„ ſpace of gooo years. They alſo poſſeſſed ſeveral 
„Other iſlands; and paſſing into Europe and Africa, 
« ſubdued all Lybia as far as Egypt, and all Europe to 
« Aſia Minor. At length the iſland ſunk under water; 
« and for a long time afterwards, the ſea thereabouts 
* was full of flats and ſhelves.” 

The learned Rudbeck, profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Upſal, in an expreſs treatiſe, intitled, Atlantica, five 
Manheim, maintains, very ſtrenuoufly, that Plato's 
Atlantis is Sweden and Norway; and attributes to his 
country, Whatever the ancients have faid of their Atlantis, 
or Atlantic ifland. = Others will have America to be the 
Atlantis; and hence infer, that the new world was not 
vnknown to the ancients: but what Plato ſays, does by 
no means ſupport this ſuppoſition, America thould ra- 
ther ſeem to be the vaſt continent b-yond the Atlantis, 
and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato. 

Kircher, in his Mundus Subterraneus ; and Beckman, 
in his Hiſtory of Iſlands, chap. v. advance the moſt 
probable opinion. The Atlantis, according to them, 
was a large iſland which extended from the Canaries to 
the Azores; and theſe iſlands are the remains thereof not 
ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
ATLANTI1S, New, is the name of a fiQtitious, philoſophical 

commonwealth, of which a deſcription has been given 
by lord Bacon. 
he New Atlantis is ſuppoſed to be an iſland in the 

South-ſea, to which the author was driven, in a voyage 
from Peru to Japan. The compoſition is an ingenious 
fable, formed after the manner of the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, or Campanella's City of the Sun. Its 
chief deſign is to exhibit a model or deſcription of a col- 
lege, inſtituted for the interpretation of nature, and the 
production of great and marvellous works, for the bene- 
fit of men, under the name of Solomon's houſe, or the 
college of the fix days work. Thus much, at leaſt, is 
finiſhed ; and with great beauty and magniſicence. The 
author alſo propoſes a frame of laws, or of the belt ſtate 
or mould of a commonwealth. But this part is not exe- 
cuted. Bac. Works, tom. iii. p. 235. 
ATLAS, in Geography, a celebrated mountain in Africa, 
which is ſo high, that it ſeems to bear the heavens. 
Hence the fable, in which Atlas, the king of this coun- 
try, is ſaid to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders: thus 
he is repreſented in the famous ſtatue at the Farneſe pa- 
lace at Rome, | 
ATL4s, in ArchitcFure, is a name given to thoſe figures, or 
halſ- figures of men, ſometimes uſed inſtead of columns, 
or pilaſters; to ſupport any member of architecture, as 
a balcony, or the like. 
"Theſe are otherwiſe called TELAMONES. 
ATLAs, in Anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, which ſupports the head. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
The atlas has no ſpinal apophyſes; becauſe the motions of 
the head do not turn on this vertebra, but on the ſecond. 
As it is obliged to turn about as often as the head moves 
round, had there been any fpinal apophy/es, it would 
have incommoded the motion of the muſcles in the ex- 
tenſion of the head. 


ture than the other vertebræ; and differs farther from 


them, in that thoſe receive at one end, and are received | 


at the other ; whereas this teceives at both extremes ; for 
two eminences of the occiput are inferted within its two 
upper cavities, which makes its articulation with the- 
head : and, at the ſame time, two other eminences of the 
ſecond vertebra are received within its two lower cavities, 
by means of which they are articulated together. 
ATLas is alſo a title given to books of univerſal geogra- 
phy, containing maps of the known parts of the world ; 
as if they were viewed from the top of that celebrated 
mountain, which the ancients eſteemed the higheſt in 
the world; or rather on account of their holding the 
whole world like Atlas. | 


ATLAs, in Commerce, a ſilk fattin manufactured in the 
Laſt Indies. : 
It muſt be owned that the manufacture of theſe ſilks is 


W — of the flowered atlaſes ; in which 


Ir is alſo of a finer and firmer tex- | 


"—_— 


ATMOSPHERE, the electricity of it. 


the gold and (lk are worked together in ſuch a manner, 
as no workman in Europe can imitate : yet they are far 
from having that fine gloſs and luſtre, which the French 
know how to give their ſilks. 

In the Chineſe manufaQtures of this fort, they gild 
papers on one hide with leaf gold, ther cut it into long 
Tips, and weave it into their ſilks; which makes them 
with very little coſt look very rich and fine. The fame 
long flips are twiſted or turned about filk threads ſo arti- 
ficially, as to look finer than gold thread, though it be 


of no great value. 


ArT1. as, a ſpecies of beetle, 
ATMOSPHERE, an appendage of our earth; conſiſting 


of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubitance, called air, which 
ſurrounds the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable height, 
gravitates towards its centre, on its ſurface, is carried 
along with it round the ſun, and partakes of all its mo- 
tions both annual and diurnal. : 

By atmoſphere is uſually underſtood the whole maſs, or 
aſſemblage of ambient air: though, among ſome of the 
more accurate writers, the atmo/phere is reſtrained tu that 
part of the air next the earth, which receives vapours aud 
exhalations, and reſtacts the rays of light. 

The farther or higher ſpaces, though perhaps not 
wholly deſtitute of air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeiT:d by a 
finer ſubſtitute called ether, and are hence called ctherial 
regions. 

The word is formed of eo, vapour, and opaipa, a 
ſphere. See ETHER and HEaveNs, And for the nature, 
conſtitution, properties, and different ſtates and uſes of 
the atmoſphere, ſee the article Alx. 

A late eminent author conſiders the atmoſphere as a large 
chemical veſſel, wherein the matter of all the kinds of 
ſublunary bodies is copiouſly floating ; and thus expoſed 
to the continual action of that immenſe ſurface the ſun ; 
whence proceed innumerable operations, ſublimations, 
ſeparations, compoſitions, digeſtions, fermentations, pu- 
trefaCtions, &c. 

We have a large apparatus of inſtruments, contrived for 
indicating and mealuring the ſtate and alterations of the 
atmoſphere ; as ANEMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, ur- 
GROMETERS, MANOMETERS, THERMOMETERS, &. 
The atmoſphere infinuates itſelf into all the vacuities of 
bodies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of moſt of 
the mutations here below; as GENERATION, CORR UP=- 
TION, DISSOLUT10N, &c. 

It is one of the great diſcoveries of the modern philoſo- 
phers, that the ſeveral motions attributed by the ancients 
to a fugi Vacut, are really owing to the PRESSUKE of the 
atmoſphere. | 
Galileo, having obſerved that there was a certain ſtand- 
ard altitude, beyond which no water could be clevatcd 
by pumping, took an occaſion from thence to call in 
queſtion the docttrine of the ſchools, which aſcribed the 


© aſcent of water in dane to the fuga vacui, and in the 


room thereof he happily ſubſtituted rhe hypotheiis of the 
air's preflure and gravitation. It was to him, indeed, 
little better than an hypotheſis, fince it had not then 
thoſe confirmations from experiments, which were after- 
wards found out by his ſcholar Torricellius, and other 
ſucceeding philoſophers, particularly Mr. Boyle. 
Beſide thoſe large 
quantities of che eleQtcic matter, with which the clouds 
are charged in a thunder-ſtorm, it has been obſerved, 
firſt by Mr. Monnier in 1752, and afterwards repeatedly 
and with peculiar attention by others, that the atmo/pher# 
is ſcldom or ever wholly deſtitute of the electrical fluid ; 
but the quantity is moſt conſiderable, and may moſt ea- 
fly be drawn from the air, when it is in its drieſt ſtate. 
A perſon eleQtrified negatively may ſatisfy himſelf of 
this, by extending his arm in tbe open air, and preſent- 
ing a long ſharp needle with its points upwards ; for the 
eleftric matter collected from the remoter air will ap- 
ear luminous, as it converges to the point of the needle, 
r. Canton's balls are likewiſe an excellent contrivance 
for the ſame purpoſe, and may be made uſe of, not 
only for determining the electticity of the atmoſphere in 
general, but the politive or negative quality of it. But 
there is no cleArician, whoſe obſervations in this way 
have been conducted with greater accuracy, and farther 
purſued, than 8. Beccaria. From him we learn, that 
the atmoſphere diſcovers no ſigns of electricity in windy 
and clear weather, nor in moiſt weather without rain, 
nor when the ſky is covered with diſtin and black 
clouds with a ſlow motion; but he always obſerved a 
moderate, though interrupted electricity, for the moſt 
part of the poſitive kind, in a clear ſky when the wea- 
ther was calm, and in rainy weather without lightning, 
a little before the rain fell, and during the continuance 
of it, till the rain was almoſt over. And the electricity 
was ſtronger, as his rods were higher, and the ſtrings 
which were extended and inſulated in the opeu air were 


4 P longer. 


ATMOSPHERE, figure of it. 


ATMOSPHERE, weight of it. Organical bodies are peculi— 


our bodies, is preſſed by a weight of air equal to 35 cu- 


che air which pteſſes upon the whole ſurface of the earth. 


* 


the atmoſphere would be exactly ſpherical, according to 


fies both the one and the other round their axis. 


ment to weigh 624 pounds, the compaſs of a foot 


ATM 


longer. 's E 
annexed to the Engli 
Elect. p. 421, &c. See LIGHTNING, 
"POURS, &c. 


tranſlation of bis Artificial | 


The atmoſphere envelopes all 

the ſurfac if therefore both 
parts of the ſurface of our globe; if therefore | 
the one and the other continued at reſt, and were not 


endowed with a diurnal motion round their axis, then 


all the laws of gravity; for all the points of the ſurface 
of a fluid in a ftate of reſt, muit be equally removed 
from its center. But the earth and the ambient at- 
moſphere are inveſted with a diurnal motion, which - 
the different parts of the earth have a centrifugal rorce, 
the tendency of which is more conſiderable, and that of 
the centripetal leſs, as the parts are more remote ſrom 
the axis; the figure of the atmoſphere muſt become an 
oblate ſpheroid, becauſe the parts that correſpond to the 
equator, are farther removed from the axis, than the 
parts which correſpond to the poles. 
Beſides, the figure of the atmeſphere muit repreſent a 
ſpheroid, becauſe the ſun ſtrikes more directly the ar 
which encompaſſes the equator, and is comprehended 
between the two tropics, than that which pertains to the 
polar regions. Whence it follows, that the _ of 
air, or part of the atm?/phere, adjoining to the poles, 
being leſs heated, cannot expand fo much, nor teach ſo 
high. Naevetrthcleſs, as the ſame force which coutti 
butes to elevate the air, diminiſhes the preſſute on the 
ſurface of the earth, higher columns of it at or nea: the 
equator, all other circumſtances being the lame, may be 
no heavier than thoſe that ate lower at or near the poics. 


arly affected by this preſſure : to this, in part, plants 
owe their VEGETATION ; and animals their RE5PIKA- 
TION, CIRCULATION, NUTRITION, &C. ; 

To this alſo we owe ſeveral conſiderable alterations in 
the animal cxconomy, with regard to health, life, dil- 
eaſe, &c. See AIR. ; i 

And hence, a calculation of the preciſe quantity of this 


preſſure becomes a point worthy of attention. — Our bo- 


dies, then, are equally preſſed on by the incumbent ar- 
moſphere; and the weight they ſuſtain is equal to a cylin- 
der of air, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſuperfices of our 
bodies. Now, a cylinder of air of the height of the at- 
moſpherc, when greateſt, is known to be equal to a cylin- 
der of water of the ſame baſe, and 35 feet high; or a 
cylinder of mercury 301 inches, as appears from the 
Torricellian experiment; as alſo from the height to 
which water aſcends in pumps, ſyphons, &c. 

Hence it follows, that every foot ſquare of the furface of 


bical feet of water, or 394 cubical inches of mercury 
and a cubical foot of water being found by expert- 


ſquare upon the ſurface of our bodies, ſuſtains a quan- 
tity of air equal to 2187! pounds; for 623 Xx 35 is 
2187 : and ſo many feet ſquare as the ſurface of our 
bodies contains, ſo many times 2187 pounds does that 
body bear. : | 3 

Hence, if a man's body contain 15 ſquare feet, which is 
near the truth, he will ſuſtain a weight equal to 32812, 
pounds; which is above 145 tons for the greatett load, 
or the weight of the air when it is the heavieſt. 

Mr. Cotes has given us a computation of the wei of all 


He finds this weight to be equal to that of a globe of lead 
of ſixty miles diameter. The computation proceeds on 
theſe principles: that the weight of a column of air, 
reaching to the top of the atmoſphere is moſt commonly 
equal to a column of water, having the ſame baſis, and 
the altitude of 34 feet; that the femi-diameter of the 
earth is equal to 20,949,655 feet ; and that the ſpecific 
gravity of water is to that of lead as 1000 to 11,325. 
Cotes Hydroſt. Leck. p. 112. 

By an eaſy calculation, ſuppoling a column of mercury 
29% ſeet high at the mean denſity of the atmoſphere, and 
one inch thick, to weigh 15 pounds, there will be a 
preſſure on every ſquare foot of 144 x 15 =2160 pounds: 
on the ſurface of a body of 15 ſquare feet, 32400lb. or 
more than 141 tons. And as the earth's ſurface contains 
in round numbers 200,000,000 ſquare miles, and every 
ſquare mile 27,878,400 ſquare feet; there muſt be 
5,575,080,000,000,000 ſquare feet on the earth's ſur- 
tace ; which multiplied by 2160 pounds, the preſſure 
on a ſquare foot, gives 12,043,468,800,000,000,000 
pounds for the preflure or weight of the whole atmo- 


r ierence of the weight of the air which our bodies 
ſuſtain at one time more than at another, is alſo very 


Beccaria's Eſſey on Atmoſpheric EeQricity, | 
Raiv, Va 
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The whole weight of air which E. upon our bodies 
when the mercury is higheſt in the barometer, is equal 
to 348121 pounds, Whence the difference between the 
greateſt and the leaſt preſſure of ait upon our bodies, 
may be proved to be equal to 32804 pounds; 

The diflerence of the air's weight, at diſſerent times, is 
readily meaſured by the different height to which the 
mercury is raiſed in the barometer: and the greateſt va- 
riation of the height of the mercury being three inches, 
a column of air ot any aſſignable baſe equal to the weight 
of a cylinder of mercury of the ſame baſe, and of the al- 
titude of three inches, will be taken off from the preſſure 
upon a body of an equal baſe, at ſuch times as the met- 
cury is three inches lower in the barometer ; ſo that every 
inch {quare of the ſurface of our bodies is preſſed upon 
at one time more than another, by a weight of air equal 
to the weight of three cubical inches of mercary. 

Now a cubical foot of water being 62% pounds, a cubical 
foot of mercury is 875 pounds =5040000 grains; and 
as 5040000 grains are to a cubical foot, or 1728 cubical 
inches, fo ate 2916 grains to one cubical inch; therefore 
a maſs of mercury of a foot ſquare = 144 ſquare inches, 
and three inches high, muſt contain 432 cubical 
inches of mercury, which multiplied by 2916, the 
number of graivs in a cubical inc of mercury, gives 
1259712 grains. And this weight does a foot ſquaie of 
the {urface of our bodies ſuſtain at one time more than 
at another. 

Suppole again the ſurface of the human body = 15 feet 
ſquare, then would the houy ſuſtain at one time more 
than at another a weight == 15 X 1259712 grains = 
15595680 grain, = 3280 pounds 6 ounces, which is 
near 11 ton. | 

Hence, it is {o far from being a wonder, that we ſome- 
times fuſter in our health by a change of weather, that it 
is the greateſt wonder that we do not ſuffer oftener and 
more by ſuch changes. For when we conlider, that our 
bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a ton and a 
half weight more than at another, and that the variation 
of the additional prefſure of many pounds, is often veiy 
ludden ; it is ſurpriſing that every ſuch change does not 
entirely break the frame of our bodies to pieces. 

In effect, the veſſels of our bodies being much ſtrait- 
enced, by an increaſed preſſure, would ſtagnate the 
blood, and the circulation would quite ceaſe, if nature 
had not wilely contrived, that, when the refiſtance to 
the circulating blood is greateſt, the impetus by which 
the heart contracts ſhould be ſo too. For, upon an in- 
creaſe of the weight of the air, the lungs will be more 
forcibly expanded, and thereby the blood will be more 
intimately broken and divided, ſo that it becomes fitter 
for the more fluid ſecretions, tuch as that of the nervous 
fluid ; by which the HEART will be more ſtrongly con- 
tracted. And the blood's motion towards the ſurface of 
the body being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater quan- 


| kity to the brain, where the preſſure of the air is taken off 


by the craxium ; upon which account alſo, more ſpirits 

will be feparated, and the heart on that account too be 

more enabled to Carry on the CIRCULATION, through 

all paſſable canals; whilft ſome others, towards the ſur- 

face, are obltruced. 

The moſt conſiderable alteration made in the blood, up- 

on the air's greater or leſſer preſſure on the ſ{ur{.cc of our 

bodies, is its rendering the blood more or leis con pitt, 

and making it croud into a leſs, or expand into a greater 

{pace, in the veſſels which it enters. —For che air con- 
tained in the blood always keeps itielf in eg1iibrio with 

the external air that prefles upon our bodies; and this 
it does by a conltant ni/us to unbend itſelf, which is al- 

ways proportionable to the compreſſing weight by which 
it was bent: fo that if the compreſſion of weight of the 

circumambient air be ever ſo lictle abated, the ait con- 

tained within the blood unfolds its ſpring, aud forces 
the BLOOD to take up a larger ſpace than it did be- 


The reaſon we are not ſenſible of this prefſore is ex- 
plained in the following manner by Boreilus, De Mor. 
nat. a grave. fac. prop. 29, &c, After aging chat ſand, 
perfectly rammed in a hard veſſel, is not capable, by 
any means, of being penetrated or parted, not even 
by a wedge; and likewiſe that water, contained in a 
bladder compreſſed equally on all Gides, cannot yield or 
give way in any part: he proceeds, © In like manner, 
within the ſkin of an animal ate contained a diverſity 
« of parts, ſome hard, as bones; others ſoft, :5 mul 
« cles, nerves, membranes, &c. others fluid, 4 blood, 
« fat, &c. Now it is not poſlible the bones ſhould be 
broke or diſplaced in the body, unleſs the weight lay 
« heavier on one part than on another, as we ſome- 
© times ſee in porters. If the preſſure be ſubdivided, 
« ſo that it lie equally all around, upwards, downwards, 


and ſideways, and no part of the ſkin be exempt 


„ there- 


there from; it is evidently. impoſſible any fracture or 
de juxation ſhould follow. The ſame may be obſerved 
« of the muſcles and nerves; which though ſoft, yet 
« being compoſed of ſolid fibres, do naturally ſuſtain 
« each other, and reſiſt the common weight. The 
« {ame holds of blood, and the other humours ; and as 
« water does not admit any manifeſt condenſation, fo 
ﬆ the animal humours contained in their veſſels may 
« ſuffer an attrition from an impulſe made in one or 
« more particular places, but can never be forced out 
« of their veſſels by an univerſa! compreſſion. lt ſol- 
« lows, that as none of the parts undergo either ſepara- 
4% tion, luxation, contuſion, or ny other change of (i- 
© tuation; it is impoſſible any ſenſe of pain ſhould en- 
4% ſue, which can only be the effect of a folvtion of 
© continuity. This is confirmed by what we fee in 
« HIVERS, Kc. ; 

The ſame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle; who, in- 
cluding a young frog in a veſſel half ſull of water, and 
intruding ſo much air as that the water might ſuſtain eight 
times the weight it otherwiſe would; yet the animalcule, 
notwithſtanding the great tenderneſs of its ſkin, did not 
ſeem to be at all affected thereby. 

For the effects of the removal of the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, ſee Arx-pump.—For the cauſe of the variations 
in the weight and preilute of the atmoſphere, ſee BaRo- 
METER, 

ATMOSPHERE, height of it. The height of the atmoſphere 
is a point about which the modern naturaliſts have been 
very ſolicitous.— Had not the air an elaſtic power, but 
were it every where of the ſame denſity, from the ſur- 
face of the earth to the extreme limit of the armo/phere, 
like water, which is equally denſe at all deprhs ; it be- 
ing above obſerved, that the weight of the column of 
air, reaching to the t5p of the atmoſphere, is equal to the 
weight of the meroury cenraired in the barometer; and 
the proportion of weig it lik-wife being known between 
equal bulks of air and mercury ; it were caly to hnd the 
beight cit ſuch column, and conſequently that of tac ute 
moſphere itſelf. — Fo; a colrmn of an one meh bigh, be- 
ing to an equal column of mercury 2s 1 10 11200; it is 
evident, that 11200 'nc[) eons of air, that is, a co- 
Inmn of 933 feet high, is equzi in weight to one inch of 
mercury: and conſequently the 20 inches of mercury 
ſuſtained in the Haromerer, requie a column of air 
27990 feet high; whence the acight of ihe atmoſphere 
would only be 27990 ſec, or little more taun five 
Engliſh miles high. ; 

But the air, by its elaſtic property, expands and con- 
tracis; and it being found by repeated experiments in 
England, France, and Italy, that the ſpaces it takes up, 
when compreſied by different weights, ate reciprocatily 
proportional io thoſe weights themſelves ; or, that the 
air takes up the I-fs ſpace, the more it is preſſed : it fol- 
lows, that the air in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, 
where the weight is ſo much leſs, muſt be much rarer 
than nearer the ſurface of the earth; and, conſequently, 
that the height of the atmo/phere muſt be much greater 
than is above aligned. 

Mr. Cotes, in his Hydroſtatical Lectures, lect. ix. has 
demonſtrated, in @ very familiar and intelligible man- 
ner, that, if any number of diſtances from the ſurface ol 
the carth be taken in an arithmetical progreſſion, the 
denſities of the air at thoſe diſtances will be in a geo- 
metrical progreſhon. Let xaax ( Tab. Pneumatics, 
fig. 22.) repreſent a veſſel reaching from the ſurface ot 
the earth aa to the top of the atmoſphere x x ; and let the 
fide a x be divided into inches ab, bc, cd, &c. and let 
the lines, 5 K, c 1, dm, &c. be drawn parallel to aa. It 
is evident that the air contained between theſe parallel 
lines become rarer as we aſcend, becauſe every aſcend- 
ing parallel ſucceſſively is preſſed by a leſs column of 


ſuperincumbent air than the next below it. Suppoſe 


then that the ait a& is every where unifotm, but denſer 
than the air b /, and ſo upwards. Let the air / be re- 
duced into a leſs ſpace by g 4, fo as to become of equal 
denſity with the air a k, by making the ſpace  q leſs 
than 6 7, in the proportion that the air 5 / is leſs denſe 
than the air 44. And let a ſimilar conſtruction be con- 
tinued, ſo as to reduce every inch breadth of air to the 
ſame denſity with the air a k. The ſpaces ak, bg, ar, 
&c. will evidently be as the denſities of the ſeveral 
inches of air, ak, b, cm, &c. and the 8 or 
weight of the ſuperincumbent air belonging to each of 
theſe ſpaces, and reaching to the top of the atmoſphere, 
will always be as the ſum of all the ſpaces fituated above 
any ſpace propoſed ; the quantity or weight, being, by 
the conſtruction of the figure, as the ipace which it 
poſlſefles. Since then the denſity of the air is as the 
force which compreſſes it, and this force is the quantity 
of ſuperincumbent air, the denſities of the air between 
aa and bh, bk and , cl and dm, &c. are to each 


} 
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other as the quantities of air above'a a, bh, el, &c; vp 
to the extremity of the atmbſphere. But theſe denſitics, 
by what we have already ſhewn, are as the ſpaces a 4; 
by, cr, &c. and the quantities of ſuperincumbent air 
are as the ſpaces x t,, xcyr5tux dd gtx, &c.; 
therefore the ſpaces ak, 54, cr, Ke. are to each other 
reſpectirely as the ſpaces x 16 gr SIOUX, XCYTSHU x, 
x dos tux, &:, Now the former ſpaces ak, bg, cr, 
being the differences of the latter, and mutually pro- 
portional; are, by a well-known theorem in proportion, 
in a geomet::ical prop reſſion; as the diſtances ab, ac, ad 
are in an anthmetical progreſſion. And thus the denſi- 
ties of the air belonging to every one of the inches, con- 
tinu-d to the extremity of the atmo/phere, decreate in the 
ſame geometrical progreifion z and every the leaſt varia- 
tion of altitude will cauſe the ſame proportionable varia- 
tion of denſity in the air. As the ratity of the air is re- 
ciprocally as its denſity, we may conclude that if the 
diſtances from the earth increaſe in an arithmctical pro- 
grefſion, the different degrees of rarity of the air increafe 
in a geometrical progte lion. Whence it is obvious, 
that the diſtances are every where proportional to the 
logarithms of the correſponding rarities. 

This law was firſt obſerved, and demonſtrated by Dr. 
Halley, from the nature of the hyperbola: and after- 


wards by Dr. Gregory, by means of the logarithmic - 


line. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 181: or Abr. ibid. vol. ii. 
p 12. and Grey. Aſtron. lib. v. ptop. 4. 

y this propoſition, having made two or three barome- 

trical obſervations of the rarity of the air at two or three 
different heights, it is eaſy to find its rarity at any other 
height, or the height correſponding to any rarity z and 
conſequently the altitude of the whole atmoſphere, ſup- 
poſing the utmoſt degree of rarity known, beyond which 
the air cannot go. 
Upon theſe principles the ſollowing table is calculated ; 
ſuppoſing firit as a mean of the obſervations at the Puy 
de Domme in France, and thoſe on Snowdon-hill in 
Wales, that at the altitude of ſeven miles, the air is four 
times rarer than at the ſurface of the cacth. 
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It might eaſily be ſhewn, by purſuing the calculation in 
this table, that 4 cubic inch of the air we breathe would 
be ſo much tarified at the altitude of 500 miles, that 
it would fill a ſphere equal in diameter to the orbit of 
Saturn. 

But it is to be obſerved that theſe computations of the 
rarity of the atmoſphere, at different heights are founded 
on this principle, that the denſity of the air is every 
where proportionable to the ſuperincumbent weight. 
And this rule holds true only upon the ſuppoſition, that 
the heat is uniforni, at different diſtances from the 
earth; for if the air be hotter in one part than in an- 


other, the air will be more tarified in the hotter part, 
than it will be in the cooler, although preſſed by. the 


— weight, or at the ſame altitude above the earth's 
urface. 

It muſt not be here omitted, that ſome obſervations made 
by Caſlini, aud his aſſociates, ſeem to render this me- 
thod precarious. —In continuing the meridian line of the 
obſervatory at Paris; they meaſured the altitudes of ſe- 
veral mountains with great accuracy; noting the height 
of the barometer at the top of each; and found, that 
the rarefactions of the air, as you aſcend from the level 
of the carth, are much greater than they ought to be, ac- 
cording to this * 

, therefore, the juſtneſs of the experiments, 
the Royal Academy made divers others, under great di- 
latations of air, far exceeding the rarities ſound on the 
tops of the mountains; the reſult whereof was, that they 
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all exaQtly anſwered the portion of the incumbent 
weights, Whence it ſhould follow, that the higher air 
about the tops of mountains is of a different nature, and 
obſerves a different law from that near the earth. 
The reaſon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
groſs vapours and exhalations here, more than there ; 
which vapours being leſs elaſtic, and not capable of ſo 
much rarefaftion as the pure air above, the rarefattions 
of the pure air increaſe in a greater ratio than the 
weights diminiſh, M. Fontenelle, however, from ſome 
experiments made by M. de la Hire, accounts for the 
phenomenon in a different manner; alledging, that the 
elaſtic power of air is increaſed by the admixture of hu- 
midity therewith; and conſequently, that the air near 
the tops of mountains, being moiſter than that below, 
becomes thereby more elaſtic, and rarefies in a greater 
ratio than naturally and in a drier ſtate it would —But 
Dr. Jurin ſhews, that the experiments produced to ſup- 
Port this ſyſtem are by no means concluſive. Append. 
ad Varenii * 
M. Bouguer li 
Academy of Sciences at Paris for the year 1753, inti- 
mated his opinion, that the condenſations of the at- 
moſphere did not obſerve the ſame law at different 
heights : and endeavoured to account for the variation, 
by ſuppoſing that particles of air at different heights are 
poſſe td 88 unequal degrees of elaſticity. If this were 
the caſe it would be impoſſible to apply the barometer 
to the menſuration of heights with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But M. De Luck has ſhewn, by bis more accurate 
experiments, that this pretended inequality of ſpring in 
the particles of air does not ſubſiſt; and that its conden- 
ſations and dilatations follow the ſame law uniformly at 
all heights and in all climates, excepting only the differ- 
ences that are cauſed by heat, and other local circum- 
ſtances, He has alſo given a rule for the meaſurement 
of heights by the barometer, deduced from a greater 
number of experiments, and much more accurate than 
any hitherto publiſhed. In order to give the reader a 
juſt idea of the method which he purſued in inveſtigating 
and applying his rule, it is neceflary to obſerve that the 
difference of the elevation of any two places, will be as 
the logarithm of the ratio of the denſities of the air at 
each; and ſince the denſity is every where as the com- 
reſſing force, and this again as the length of the co- 
few of quickſilver ſuſtained by it in the barometer, the 
difference of elevation will be as the logarithm of the 
ratio of the altitudes of the quickſilver at the ſame time 
in the two different ſtations, or as the difference of the 
tabular logarithms of the numbers by which theſe alti- 
tudes would be expreſſed in any given meaſure. This is 
an obvious conſequence of the law of rarefaQtion already: 
demonſtrated, waving the conſideration of the accelera- 


tive force of gravity, which may be conſidered as uni- | 
form at any diſtances ſubject to obſervation and experi- 


ment. Premifing this theorem, M. de Luc prepared a 


barometer of the ſyphon kind, as beſt adapted to correct | 


the error ariſing from the repulſion of the quickfilver by 
the glaſs tube, by boiling the quickſilver after it was put 
into the tube, and by other precautions, in order to 
purge it of air and moiſture ; and in order to make pro- 
per allowances for the variations of the denſity of quick- 
tilver by heat and cold, he provided two thermometers, 
one attached to the frame of the barometer itſelf, and 
the other made for being expoſed to the open air, in 
order to ſhew its degree of heat. That he might be 
able to judge of the allowance requiſite ro be made for 
any variation of heat or cold, he heated the air in his 
room, in the winter ſeaſon, to as great a degree as poſ- 
ſible, and noted the riſe of the barometer, owing go the 
diminution of its ſpecific gravity by heat; and he alſo 


obſerved the height of the thermometer, both before } 


and after the room was heated. Ihe barameter in this 
experiment was at 27 French inches ; and he infers from 
it, that an increaſe of heat from freezing to that of boil- 
ing water, will raiſe the mercury in the barometer 6 
lines, or Ith part of the whole. If the baromcter is 
Higher than 27 inches, the variation will increaſe in the 


ſame proportion; therefore calling the height of the 


baiometer B, the whole riſe for an 1gcreale of heat from 
ſreezivg to boiling water, it will be— ; and as it will be 
leſs for a leſs difference of heat, if the number of de- 


grees ou the thermometer between boiling and freezing | 


water be called K, and the riſe of the thermometer 


from any given point be called NM, the correſpondent | 


riſe of the barometer will be 4 E by the increaſe of 


heat from the given point by the number of degrees H. 
If the heat decreaſed, then H would fignify the degrees 
ol decreaſe in beat, and the barometer would Guk by 


ewiſe, in the Memoirs of the Royal | 


| 
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K. M. De Luc made the fixed temperature of 


4 
heat, by means of which he reduced his obſervations 
of the barometer, jth of the interval from freezing to 
boiling water above the given point; and if the thermo. 
meter was higher than this degree, he ſubtracted 


5 x UP if it was lower, he added it to the obſerved 


— — 
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altitude of the barometer; and thus obtained the exact 
height of the barometer, ſuch as it would have been, if 
the denſity of its quickſilver had been the fame as au- 
ſwers to the fixed degree of temperature. He thus cor. 
rected the heights of his barometer, at the bottom and 
at the top of a hill, for the particular degree of heat in- 
dicated by the thermometer attached to the barometer 
at each ſtation z and theſe correQed heights he made 
uſe of in his ſubſequent calculations. The two altitudes 
of the barometer are repreſented by B and 6, and the 
logarithms of theſe quantities are taken in the four fixſt 
places of figures after the charaCteriſtic, or by conſider- 
ing the remaining figures as decimals; is C affumed to 
repreſent the mean height of a thermometer, expoſed to 
the air at the top and bottom of the hill, the — 
point being o, and that of boiling water 80; and M. De 
Luc finds, by his experiments, that the height of the 
hill will be given in French toiſes, when C is 164, by 
ſimply raking the difference of the logarithms of the 
heights of the barometer, or it will be equal to log. B 
—log. 6; and in any other degree of heat, it will be 
greater or leſs in proportion as the rarity of the air is 
greater or leſs than in the fixed temperature; or, 
greater or leſs by y4zth part of the whole for every de- 
gree of the thermometer reckoned from the fixed tem- 
perature 164. Aud therefore the height of che hill 
will be expreſſed in French meaſure by this formule, 


log. B — log. 5 + log. B- log. 4 x <1... 
at”) 


— — 


3 C164, 
log. B—log, b x 1 + => 


Mr. Maſkelyne and Dr. Horſley have reduced this 


formula to Engliſh meaſure, to the ſcale of Fahrenheit's 


thermometer, and likewiſe to thermometers of different 
ſcales, Dr. Horſley has evinced the agreement of M. 
De Luc's concluſions with the geometrical theory of the 
atmoſphere founded on the law of gravitation, The rule 
reſulting from the formula adapted to Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, is thus expreſſed by Mr. Maſkelyne in com- 
mon language: take the difference of the tabular lo- 
garithms of the obſerved heights of the barometer, at 
the two ſtations, conſidering the four firſt figures exclu- 
ſive of the index as whole numbers, and the remaining 
figures as decimals ; ſubtrat or add 452;th of the dif- 
ference of the altitude of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
attached to the barometer at the two ſtations, as it was 
bigheſt-at the lower or upper ſtation ; and thus you will 
have the height of the upper ſtation above the lower, in 
Engliſh fathoms, nearly. This height may be correfted 
by the following proportion : as 449 is to the difference 
ot the mean altitude of Fahrenheit's thermometer ex- 
pred to the air at the two ſtations from 40®, ſo is the 
eight of the upper ſtation found nearly to the correc- 
tion, which is to be added or ſubtracted, as the mean 
altitude of the thermometer was higher or lower than 
40%; and the ſum or difference will give the true 
height of the upper ſtation above the lower in Engliſh 
— and multiplying by 6, it will be had in Engliſh 
cet. 
The rule adapted to particular ſcales will be as follows : 
from or to the difference of the tabular logarithms, as 
in the former caſe, ſubtract or add the difference of the 
altitude of the thermometer of a particular ſcale, at- 
tached to the barometer, at the two ſtations, as it was 
higheſt at the lower or upper (tation ; the difference or 
ſum will give the height nearly, in Engliſch fathoms : 
then fay, as looo is to the ſum of the altitudes of the 
thermometer of a particular ſcale expoſed, to the air at 
both ſtations, ſo is the height of the upper ſtation above 
the lower, already found, to a fourth quantity; which 
added or ſubtracted, as the aforeſaid ſum of the alti- 
tudes of the thermameter is poſitive or negative, will 
give the true height in fathom ; and multiplying by 6, 
in Engliſh feet. 
M. De Luc found that the height of the atmoſphere, ſup- 
poling its limits where tbe mercury in the barometer, 
would ſtand only at one line, and the thermometer indi- 
cating o in his ſcale, 17% in that of Reaumur, and about 
70 in Fahreoheit's, is 25105,450 toiſes, or 11 leagues 
and 3 toiſes: and in the ſame circumſtances, if the 
mercury inthe barometer ſunk to a of a line, the height 
of that part of the @;mo/phere, would be 35105,450 _ 
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Fl. De Luc's Recherches fur les Modifigations de 1 [ 


Atmoſphere, vol. ii. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiv. part i. N“ 20 
and 20. See BAROMETER. | | 
M. De 1a Hire, after Kepler, has recourſe to the more 
ancient method of aſcertaining the height of the at- 
moſphere, viz. from theconſideration of the ExntruUSCULA. 
It appears, from the obſervations of aſtronomers, of the 
duration of twilight, and of the magnitude of the ter- 
reſtrial ſiadow in lunar eclipſes, that the effect of the 
' atmoſphere to reſlect and intercept the light of the ſun, is 
" ſenſible to the altitude of between 40 and 50 miles. So 
far then we may be certain that the atmoſphere reaches ; 
and at that altitude we may collect, from what has been 
already ſaid, that the air is above 10,000 times rarer than 
at the ſurface of the earth, How much farther the at- 
moſphere may extend, we are altogether ignorant. Cotes's 
Hydroſt. Leck. p. 123. and 125. 
It is allowed by aſtronomers, that when the ſun is 18? 
below the horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the Tw1- 
LIGHT ; now the ray whereby we ſee it can be no other 
than a horizontal line, or a tangent to the earth in the 
lace where the obſerver is ; but this ray cannot come 
directly from the ſun, which is under the horizon; and 
muſt therefore be a ray reflected to us by the laſt inner. 
and concave ſurface of the atmoſphere, We are to ſup- 
poſe that the ſun, when 18 below the horizon, emits 
a ray which is a tangent to the earth, and ſtrikes upon 
this laft ſurface of the atmoſphere, and is thence reflected 
to our eye, being ſtill a rangent, and horizontal. If 
there were no atmoſphere, there would be no CREPUSCU- 
Lunz; and conſequently, if che atmoſphere were not ſo 
bigh as it is, the crepuſculum would begin and end when 
the ſun is at a laſs diſtance from the horizon than 18“, 
and contrarily, — Hence we gather, that the largeneſs of 
the arch, by which the ſun is depreſſed when the cre- 
puſculum begins or ends, determines the height of the 
atmoſphere, We are to note, however, that 34 mult be 
ſubtracted from the arch of 18 for the refraction which 
raiſes the ſun ſo much higher than he would be; and 10 
more for the height of the upper limb of the ſun, which 
is ſuppoſed to ſend the ray above his centre, which is ſup- 
poſed to be 18* low. The remaining arch, therefore, which 
determines the height of the atmo/phere, is only 179 10. 
Two rays, one direct, and the other refleted, but both 
tangents to the earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in the at- 
jou at the point of reflexion, and comprehend an 
arch between them of 179 10", whereof they are tan- 
gents.— Hence it follows, from the nature of the circle, 
that a line drawn from the centre of the earth, and cut- 
ting the arch in two, will go to the point of concurrence 
of thoſe two rays; and as it is caly to find the exceſs of 
this line above the ſemi-diameter of the earth, which is 
known, it is caſy to find the height of the atmoſphere, 
which is only that exceſs. See CREPUSCULUM. 
Oa this principle M. De la Hire diſcovers the height of 
the atmo/phere to be 37223 fathoms, or near 17 French 
leagues. 'The ſame method was alſo made uſe of by Kep- 
ler, who only rejected it, becauſe it gave the height of the 
atmoſphere 20 times greater than he otherwiſe allowed it. 
It muſt be added, that in this calculus, the direct and re- 
flected rays are ſuppoſed to be right lines; whereas, in 
fact, they are curves, formed by the perpetual refraction 
the rays undergo in paſſing through a ſeries of different 
denſities of air. Computing then upon them, as two ſi- 
milat curves, or rather as a ſingle curve, one extreme 
whereof is a tangent to the earth; its vertex, equally 
diſtant from both the extremes, determines the height of 
the atmoſphere; which, therefore, will be found ſome- 
what lower than in the former caſe ; the point of con- 
currence of two right lines, which are here only tan- 


gents to the curve, the one at one end, and the other at 


the other, being higher than the vertex of the curve. 
In this way, M. De la Hire finds the atmoſphere 30362 
fathomg, or 16 leagues. Hiſt. de Acad. Roy. de Scien. 
an. 1713. p. 71. See REFRACTION, &Cc. 

The atmoſphere has a reſtactive power, which is the cauſe 
of many, phenomena. Alhazen the Arabian, who lived 
about A. D. 1100, ſeems to have been more inquiſitive 
into the nature of refraction than the preceding writers. 
But neither Alhazen, nor his follower Vitellio, knew 
any thing of its jult quantity, which was not known to 
any tolerable degree of exaCtneſs, till Ticho Brahe, 
with incredible diligence, ſettled it. | 

Neither did Tycho, nor Kepler, diſcover in what manner 
the rays of light were refracted by the atmoſphere. Tycho 


thought the refraction was chiefly cauſed by denſe va- 


pours, very near the earth's ſurface. Kepler placed the 


4 


| 


cauſe wholly at the top of the atmoſphere, which he took | 


to be uniformly denſe; and thence he determined its al- 

tude to be little more than that of the higheſt mountains. 

But the true conſtitution of the denſity of the atmoſphere, 

deduced afterwards from the Torricellian experiment, 

atforded a juſter idea of theſe refractions, eſpecially after 
Vol, J. No 29. 
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it appeared by a repetition of N. Lowthorp's experiment; 
that the air's tefractive power is proportionable to its den- 
ſity. By this variation of the aic's denſity, a ray of light, in 
paſſing through the a:m1oſphere, is continually refracted 
at every point, and thereby deicribes 4 curve, and not a 
ſtraight line, as it would have done were there no atmo- 
He or were its denſity uniform. | 

The refractive power of the utmo/phere increaſes the alti- 
tude of the ſtars, and contrafts their intervals; it alſo 
cauſes the Tun ud moon to appear of an oval figure, 
when near the horizoh. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the horizontal moon appears oval but rarely, efpecially 
ln the evenings of warm weather, the reſtactions being then 
ſmaller, Vide Smith's Optics. See alſo RexracTiON. 
T he atmoſphere, or air, has alſo a refleQtive power; and 
this power is the cauſe that enlightens objects ſo uni- 
formly on all ſides. The abſence of this power would 
occaſion a ſtrange alteration in the appearance of things ; 
their ſhadows would be ſo very dark, and their ſides en- 
lightened by the ſun ſo very bright, that probably we 
could ſee no more of them than their bright halves; fo 
that, for a view of the other halves, we muſt turn them 
half round, or, if immoveable, muſt wait till the ſun 
could come round upon them. Such a pellucid unre- 
fleAive atmoſphere would indeed have been very commo- 
dious for aſtronomical obſervations upon the courſe of 
the ſun and planets among the fixed {tars, (viſible by day 
as well as by night; but then ſuch a ſudden tranſition 
from darkneſs to light, and from light to darkneſs im- 
mediately, upon the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, with- 
out any twilight, and even upon turning from or to the 
ſun at noon day, would have been very inconvenient 


and offenſive to out eyes. 


Thus, though the atmeſphere is greatly aſſiſtant to the il - 
lumination of objects, yet it muſt alſo be obſerved that 
it ſtops a great deal of light. By M. Bouguer's experi- 
ments, it ſeems that the light of the moon is frequently 
2000 times weaker in the horizon, than at the altitude 
of 66 degrees; and that the proportion of her lights at 
the altitudes of 66 and 19 degrees, is about 3 to 2. The 
lights of the fun muſt bear the ſame proportion to each 
other at thoſe heights z which M. Bouguer made choice 
of, as being the meridian heights of the fun, at the 
ſummer and winter ſolſtices, in the latitude of Croific 
in France. Smith's Optics, Rem. 95. 

It has been ſaid that a ray of light, paſſing through the 
atmoſphere, deſcribes a curve. M. De la Hire took prea: 
pains to demonſtrate, that, ſuppoſing the denſity of the 
atmoſphere proportional to its weight, this curve is 4 
cycloid : and he ſays, that if the ray be a tangent to the 
atmo/ph#re; the diameter of its generating circle will be 
the height of the atmoſphere; and that this diameter in- 
creaſes, till at laſt, when the rays are perpendicular, it 
becomes infinite, or the circle degenerates into a right 
line. This reaſoning ſuppoſes that the ſurface of the 
atmoſphere is a plane; but ſince it is a curve, he obſerves 
that theſe cycloids became in fact epicycloids. Her- 
mannus has detected the error of M. De la Hire, and 
ſhewn that this curve is infinitely extended, and has an 
aſymptote : and Dr. Brook Taylor obſerves, that this 
curve is one of the moſt intricate and perplexed that can 
well be propoſed. Method. Increm. p. 168, &c. 

This ingenious author computes the refractive power of 
the air, to be to the force of gravity at the ſurface of the 
earth, as 320 millions to 1. | 
F. De Lana thought he had contrived an arronantic ma- 
chine for navigating the atm?/phere: Sturmius, who 
examined it, declared it not to be impracticable: but 
Dr. Hooke was of a different opinion, and detected the 
fallacy of the contrivance. Roger Bacon long beſore 
propoſed ſomething of the fame kind. The great ſecret 
of this art, is to contrive an engine fo far lighter than 
air, that it will raiſe itſelf in the azmo/phere, and together 
with itſelf, buoy up and carry men with it. The prin- | 
ciple on which it is to be effecked, is by exbauſting the 
air of a very thin and light, yet firm, metalline veſſel, 
with an air pum 


But the hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch an enterprize will ap- 


pear very ſmall, if it be confidered, that if a globe were 
to be. formed of braſs, of the thickneſs only of r of an 
inch, that globe mult be above 277 ſeet in diameter to 
ſwim in the air; and if, as De Lana ſuppoſes, the dia- 
meter of the globe were but 25 feet, the thickneſs of 
the metal could not exceed 3 of an inch. Vide Herman. 
Phoronom. p. 158. 


The method now practiſed is that of filling a globe, form- 


ed of taffety, &c. with au air or vapour rarer than com- 
mon air. Inflammable air, produced from zine, by the 
acid of vitriol, which is about twelve times lighter than 
common air, is generally uſed for this purpoſe in the 
conſtruction of modern balloons. 


ATMOSPHERE, /unar.—'The moon was formerly thought 


to be ſurrounded, like the earth, with a changeable ge- 
4 Q. no ſphere; 


AT O 


. moſphere ;, but this is juſtly denied by modern aſtrono- 
mers, who, in watching the moon's appulſe to any ſtar 
in her way, have found that the ſtar retains its full bright- 
neſs till the inſtant of its being hid by the edge of the 
moon : whereas, if the moon were ſurrounded with an 
al moſphere, the ſtar (ſeen through it) would appear to 
grow dimmer and dimmer, as the moon came nearer 
and nearer to it, becauſe it would be gradually ſeen 
through parts of her 1 6: more and more denſe, as 
they mult be, the nearer they are to the moon. 

For the reality of the atmoſpheres of the other planets, 
ſee PLANET. ; 


For the atmoſpheres of comets, and the ſun, ſee COMET, | 


SUN, MacuLa, and ZODIACAL light. 
ATMOSPHERE of /olid or conſiſtent bodies, is a kind of ſphere 
formed by the eſfluvia, or minute corpuſcules emitted 
from them. | 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſhew that all bodies, even the 
hardeſt and moſt coherent, as gems, &c. have their 
atmoſpheres. See GEM. | | 
ATMOSPHERL, in Electricity, denotes that medium which 
was conceived to be diffuſed over the ſurface of electri- 
fied bodies, and to conſiſt of efluvia iſſuing, from them; 
whereby other bodies immerged in it became endued 
with an electricity contrary to that of the body to which 
the atmy/phere belongs. a was firlt taken notice of at 
a very early period in the hiſtory of this ſcience, by 
Otto Guericke, and afterwards by the academicians del 
Cimento, who contrived to render the electric atmoſphere 
viſible, by means of ſmoke aitratted by, and uniting 1t- 
ſelf to a piece of amber, and gently riſing from it, and 
vaniſhing as the amber cooled. But Dr. Franklin exhi- 
bited this clectric atm/phore with great advantage, by 
dropping rolin on hot iron plates held under bodies 
electrifked, from which the fmoke roſe and encom- 
paſſed the bodies, giving them a very beautiful appear- 
ance. He made other obſervations on theſe armo/prheres ; 
he took notice that they and the air did not feem to cx- 
clude one another ; that they were immoveably retained 
by the bodies from which they iſſued ; and that the 
ſame body, in different circumſtances of dilatation and 
contraction, is capable of receiving or retaining more or 
leſs of the electric fluid on its ſurface. However, the 
theory of electrical atmoſphcres was not faſficicutly ex- 
plained and underſtood for a conſiderable time; and the 
inveſtigation led to many very curious experiments and 
obſervations. Mr. Canton took the lead, and was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Franklin; Mell. Wilcke and Epinus proſe— 
cuted the iuguiry, and completed the diſcovery. The 
experiments of the two former gentlemen prepared the 
way for the concluſion that was afterwards drawn from 
them by the latter, though they retained the common 
opinion of electric atmoſpheres, and cindeavoured to ex- 
plain the phenomena by. it. The conclulian was, that 
the electric fluid, when there is a redundancy of it, in 
any body, repels the electric fluid in any other body, 
when they are brought within the ſphere of each other's 
influence, and drives it into the remote parts of the 
body, or quite out of it, if there be any outlet for that 
purpoſe, By atmoſphere, M. Epinus fays, no more is 
to be underſtood than the ſphere of action belonging to 
any body, or the neighbouring air electrified by it. 
Sig. Beccaria concurs in the ſame opinion, that electri- 


fied bodies have no other atmoſphere than the electricity 


communicated to the neighbouring air, and which goes 
with the air, aud not with the electriſied bodies. And 
Mr. Canton likewiſe, having relinquithed the opinion 
that electrical aame/pheres were compoſed of efftuvia from 
excited or electrified bodies, maintained that they only 
reſult from an alteration in the Nate of the electric fluid 
contained in, or belonging to the air ſurrounding theſe 
boudics to a certain diſtance; for inſtance, that excited 
glaſs repeis the elictric fluid from it, and conſequently, 
beyond that diſtance makes it more denſe ; whereas ex- 
cited wax attracts the, electric fluid exiſting in the air 
neater to it, making it rarer than it was before. In the 
courle of experiments that were performed on this occa- 
ſion, Mel. Wilcke and Epinus, ſucceeded in charging a 
Plate of air, by tuſpending large boards of wood covered 
with tin, with the flat ſides parallel with one another, and 
at ſome inches aſunder; for they found, that, upon 
clectrifying one of the boards poſitively, the other was 
always negative; and a ſhock was produced by forming 
a communication between the upper and lower plates. 
Beccaria has largely conſidered the ſubject of electric 
atmoſpheres, in his Artificial Electriciqy, p. 179, &c. 
Eng. edit. 
fect. 5. See CONDUCTUR, lumindus. 

A TOCION, aroxioy, from @ privative, and Tixlo, I bring 
farth, in Ancient Naturaliſts, denotes an abortive me- 
dieine, or a nedicameut proper to expel the fetus after 
CO cepiion. 


ATOLLLNS o, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 


— 


De Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. ii. 
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to one of his quatuor ref; muſeuli oculi. This is the mulls 
called by Molinett, and others, the ſuperbus, and by 


Cowper, the elevator oculi. 


ATOM, in Philoſophy, a part or particle of matter, ſo 


minute as to be indiviſible. 
The word is formed of the 
divide. |; 3 
Atoms ate properly the minima natura, the laſt or ultimate 
particles into which bodies are diviſible; and are con- 
ceived as the firſt rudiments, or component parts of all 
phyſical magnitude; or the pre-exiſtent and iucorrupt- 
ible matter whereof bodies were formed. | 

The notion of atoms arifes hence, that matter is not di- 
viſible in infiutum.”” i | 

And bence the Peripaterics are led to deny the reality of 
atoms, together with that of mathematical points: an 
atom, Tay they, either has parts, or it has nome: if ir 
hath none, it is a mere mathematical point; if it hath, 
then do theſe parts alſo conſiſt of others, and ſo on to 
infinity. ts | | 

But this is to recede from the genuine character of atoms, 
which are not eſteemed indiviſible, becauſe of their 
want of bigneſs, or parts (for all phyſical magnitude 
muſt have three dimenſions, length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs, and all extenſion is diviſible) ; but they are indivi- 
hble on account of their ſolidity, hardneſs, and impene- 
trability, which preclude all divifion, and leave no va- 
cancy for the admiſſion of any foreign force to ſeparate or 
diſunite them. 

As atoms are the firſt matter, it is neceſſary they ſhou'd 
be indiffolvible, in order to their being incortuptible.— 
dir Iſaac Newton adds, that it is alſo required they be 
immutable, in order to the world's continuing in the 
ſame (tate, and bodies being of the ſaine nature now as 
formerly. 

Hence the ancients were alſo led to maintain aten, etet— 
nal: becauſe what is immutable, mult be eternal. 

They alſo added gravity z and, in conſequence thereof, 
motion to their atoms: and farther, obſerving that 
«/oms thus falling perpendicularly, could not join or 
unſie together; they ſuperadded à fortuitous or fide mo- 
tion, and furnifked them with certain hooked parts, in 
order to enable them to catch and hang the better together. 
And from a caſual and fortuitous jumble of theſe atoms, 
they ſuppoſe the whole univerſe to be formed. 


privitive 4, and rc, I 


ATOMVICAL philc/ophy denotes the doCtrine of atoms; or 


a method of accounting for the origin and formation of 
all things, from the ſuppoſition of atoms, endued with 
gravity and motion. 

The atomical philoſophy was firſt broached and taught 
by Moſchus, a Sidonian, ſome time before the Trojan 
war,—Leucippus and Democritus probably learnt it 
from him. — But it was molt cultivated and improved by 
Epicurus ; whence it became alſo denominated the Ep:- 
curean philoſophy. 

It has 0 — ſince retrieved by Gaſſendus, and others; 
and is now eſpouſed and adhered to by a great part of 
the philoſophical world, under the denomination of the 
CoRPUSCULAR philoſophy. 


ATOMOS, a ſpecies of the crab infect. 
A'TTONEMENT. 


See EXPIATION, LusTRAT1ON, PRo0- 
PITIATION, and SACRIFICE. 


ATONICS, in Grammar, words unaccented, Sce Ac- 


CENT. 


ATONY, in Medicine, &c. a want of tone or TENSION; 


or a relaxation of the soLIips of a human body; occa- 
fioning a loſs of ſtrength, faintings, &c. See FiBRE, 
RELAXATION, &c, 
The word is compounded of the privitive a, and Tes, 
tone, of Tem, tendo, I ſtretch, 

ATRABILARIÆ capſules. See Carsvi xm. 

ATRABILIS, in Ancient Medicine, black or aduſt bile. 
Airabilis was one of the great humours of the ancient 
phyſicians, whence aroſe the atrabiliary, one of their 
TEMPERAMENTS; anſwering to what we call MEL a N» 
CHOLY. vSce Birk, and HumovR, 
The ancients, ſays Dr. Percival, ſuppoſed the atra bilis 
to be derived either from the dregs of the blond, or 
ſrom yellow bile highly concoCted. A celebrated mo— 
dern anatomiſt thinks it is blood which, having lodged 
fome time in the inteſtinal canal, bas acquired blackneſs 
and putridity, Is it not more probable that, in general, 
it is no other than gall become acrid by ſtagnation of the 
veſica fellea, and rendered viſcid by the abſorption of its 
fluid parts? When diſcharged into the duodenum in this 
Nate, it occaſions univerſal diſorder, till evacuated by 
vomiting or purging. EM. vol, ii. p. 110. 

ATRa dies, in Antiquity, denotes a fatal day, whereon the 
Romans received ſome memorable defeat. 
The word literally imports a b/ack day; a denomination 
taken from the colour, which is the emblem of death, 
and mourning, Whence the Thracians had a cuſtom: 
of marking all their happy days with white ſtones, or 


calcali 7 


ATR 


kuli, and their unhappy days with black ones, which 
they caſt, at the cloſe of each day, into an urn. At the 
rſon's death, the ſtones were taken out, and from a 
compatiſon of the numbers of each complexion, à judg- 
ment was made of the felicity or infclicity of his courſe: 
ol life. | 
The dies ple or atri 
i, and pater. | | Nn 
800 in — was the day when the tribunes were 
defeated by the Gauls, at the river Allis, and loſt the 
city; allo that whercon the battle of Cannz was fought : 
and ſeveral others marked in the Roman calendar, as ar, 
or unfortunate. | N | 
ATRACTYLIS, in Botany. See Diſiaff THISTLE. 
ATRAGENE, the name by which the 219rnag or travellers 


; 
were afterwards denominated | 
3 


joy, a ſmall winding ſhrub, common in hedges, is known | 
in the ſhops. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of 


the polyandria poi claſs of plants, with'a four-leaved 
calyx, twelve petals, and tailed ſeed. EA 
ATRAMENTA, ſee Inxs, | 


ATRAPHAX Is, in Botany, a genus of the hexanadria |. 


digynia claſs. We have no Englith. name for this plant. 
Its characters are, that the flower hath a permanent em- 
palement, with two roundiſh ſinuated petals larger 
than the empalement which are permanent; it bath 

ſix capillary ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated a com- 
preſſed germen, which afterward becomes a roundith 
compreſſed ſeed, ſhut up in the empalement. Miller 
and Linnzus mention two ſpecies. 

ATRESIA, from à and ra, whence via, to perforate, 
in Medicine, imperforation, or the ſtate of thote perſons 
who want ſome natural aperture. a 

ATRE TI, thoſe perſons, of cither ſex, in whom the anus, 
or genitals, are impertorate, or cloſe, whether naturally, 
or occaſioned by ſome accident, or diſcaſe, as the 
growth of ſome fleſhy excreſcence, or a membrane which 
ſtops the orifice, 


ATRICAPILLA, in Ornithology, the name of a little bird, 


commonly known by the name of the black-cap, and 


called, by ſome other authors, ficedula, ſycalis, or melan- 
choryphus, and by the Italians coponegro. See MELAaN- 
CHORYPHUS. 

A'TRICES, or ATTRICEs, in Medicine, ſmall tubercles 

about the anus, which ſometimes diſappear, and then 
return again, at leaſt while in their early ſtate, 
The atrices are ranked in the number of condy/omata, or 
fici. Some aathors allo give the denomination atrici to 
a kind of latent wounds in the extremity ot the retfum, 
which however do not perforate the fame. 

ATRICILL A, in [chthyology, a ſpecies of the Larvs. 

ATRIENSES, in Antiquity, a kind of ſervants, or officers, 
in the great families at Rome, who had the care and in- 
ſpection of the atria, and the things lodged therein. 
Theſe are otherwiſe called atriarii, though ſome make a 
diſtinction between atrienſes and atrarii; ſuggeſting 
that the latter were an inferior order of ſervants, per- 
haps aſliſtants of the atrienſes, and employed in the more 
ſervile offices of the atrium, as to attend at the door, 
ſweep the area, &c, ; 
The atrienſes are repreſented as ſervants of authority and 
command over the reſt ; ny acted as procurators, or 
agents, of their maſter in ſelling his goods, &c. To 
their care was committed the ſtatues and images of 
the malter's anceſtors, &c. which were placed round 
the atrium; and which they carried in procethon at 
tunerals, &c. 7 
In the villas, or country-houſes, the atrienſes had the 
care of the other furniture, and utenſils, particularly 
thoſe of metal, which they were to keep bright from 
raſt. Other things they were to hang from time to time 
in the ſun, to keep them dry, &c. They were clothed 
in a ſhort white linen habit, to diſtioguiſh them and 
prevent their loitering from home. 

ATRIP, in Nautical Language, is applied either to the an- 
chor or ſails. The anchor is atrip, when it is drawn out 
of the ground in a perpendicular direction, either by 

the cable or buoy-rope. The top-ſails are atrip, when 


they are hoiſted up to the maſt-head, or to their utmolt | 


extent. 
ATRIPLEX, in Botany, ſee Okacu, 
ATRIUM, in Ecclgſiaſi ical Antiquity, denotes an open place 
or court, before a church, making part of what: was 
called the narthex, or ante-temple. 
The atrium in the ancient churches was a large area, or 
ſquare plat of ground, ſurrounded with a portico or 
cloyſter, ſituate between che porch or veltible of the 
church, and the body of the church. 
Some have miltakenly confounded the atrium with the 
porch or veſtible, from which it was diſtinCt ; others 
with the nartheæ, of which it was only a part. 
e atrium was the manſion of thoſe. who were not 


luffered to enter farther into the church, More parti- | 


\ 
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cularly, it was the place where the firſt claſs of | enitents 
ſtood, to beg the prayers of the faithful, as they went 
into the church. | ; 


ATRUM is alſo uſed, in the Cancn Law, for 
or chiurch-yatd. | * 
In this ſenſe we find a law, prohibiting buildings to be 
raiſed in trio ecele/ize, except for the clergy z which the 
gloſſary explains thus: id eſt in cameterio, which in- 
cludes the ſpace of forty paces around a large church; 
or thirty round a little church or chapel. 

ATROPA, in Botany, ſee Deadly NichTSHADE. 

ATROPHY, a diſeaſe, wherein the body, or ſome of its 
parts, q not receive the necefſary nutriment, but dwin- 
dle-or waſte inceſſantly. 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and vg, 
I nenrifh, q. d. privation of uur hm nt. | 
— atrophy is either nervous, or the effect of evacua- 
tions. | | 

A nervous atrophy or conſumption, is that which owes 
its original to a bad and morbid ſtate of the lpirits; and 
to the weakneſs or deſtruction of the tone of the nerves ; 
from whence an imibecility, and an univerſal conſump- 
tion in the whole habit of the body, ultimately proceeding 
ſrom a want of due aſſimilation of the nutritious juice? 
ſo from the beginning of the diſeaſe, there is to be found 
a want of appetite, and a bad digeſtion in the ſtomach, 
from an imperfeCt elabocation and volatilization of the 
chyle. Which fort of atrophy may jultly be reckoned 
one of the fatal ſymptoms of the ſcurvy. 

An atrophy from inanitibn, is that which derives its ori- 
ginal from a preternatural defect or ſubtraction of the 
nutritious juice, and that long and habitual z which 
differs according to the variety of the outlets formed in 
the body, either by nature or art, by which this precious 
liquor either has, or may run off and be waſted. 

There is alſo a ſpecies of ſymptomatical conſumption, 
which though it immediately proceeds from a preternatu- 
ral and ill {tate of the blood and ſpirits, yet has a me- 
diate dependence upon ſome ether preceding diſeaſe; 
which impreſſed that morbid difpoſitiou on the tpirits and- 
humours. 

ATROPHY, /ions of it. An atrophy is known by a general 

languor both of body and mind; a depraved and un- 
healthy look of the face; a light and unſettled ſleep; 
an uncertain appetite, ſometimes voracious, ſometimes 
nauſcating all things, but uſuaily molt delirous of cold 
foods; a ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, and an uneaſineſs after 
cating z great internal heat, and dryneſs of the tongue. 
The bowels are uſually lubricous and moiſt, and throw 
out the food half undigeſted; in ſome caſes, however, 
they are obſerved to be dry and coltive. The urine often 
appears to be a chylous matter : the abdomen is tumid 
and hard in the firſt ſtages of the diſeaſe, but afterwards 
it becomes more flaccid, and then on feeling it there 
may be ſeveral nodes and lumps perceived. The body 
oy degrees waltes away, and there is a continual fever— 
ichneſs and thirſt, and that eſpecially in the night- 
time: and theſe ſymptoms often increaſe to that violence, 
as plainly to reſemble a hectic, and bring on an equal 
loſs of ſtrength and ſpirits. | 

Sometimes the atrophy ariſes from worms, and then the 
whole face is always pale ; the noſtrils are full of a mu- 
cous matter, and ſometimes become excoriated ; the ap- 
petite is voracious, and the paticnt feels an inſufferable 
reſtleſſneſs when hungry, which goes off, and general- 
ly becomes inclined to fleep after a full meal. When 
this is the caſe in young ſubjects, the rickets and ſwell- 
ings about the joints uſually ſucceed the other ſymptoms, 
and crookednels of the legs, gibboſity of the back, and 
various diſtortions of the ſpine, follow it : theſe often 
put an end to the atrophy ; but as they continue and 
become laiting deformities, they are a very unhappy 
remedy. 

ATROPHY, perſons ſubjze to gtrophics. Children, while 
young, are very ſubject to this diſeaſe, and often fall 
into it from improper food: the uſe of heavy and fæcu— 
lent malt liquors, and of acids which coagulate the 
milk, that ufually makes a large part of their nutrimenc. 
The ſuppteſſion of their ſweats is another frequent cauſe 
of atrophics, eſpecially when occaſioned by large draughts 
of cold liquors when they are hot in the night, and 
ſometimes by an improper uſe of altringents to itop thoſe 
diarrhwas to which they are frequently ſubject. Youths 
mote grown up are often thrown into an atrophy by 
eating voracioully of crude, thick, heavy, and obitruent 
diet, or from the drinking ſpirituous liquors : ſome- 

times from their having been injudiciouſly treated in 
fevers, and ſometimes from their being violently infeſted 
with worms in their bowels, Men+in more mature age 
uſually fall into it after being debilitated by otber ill- 
- neſles, and by the remains of the cauſes of thoſe illneſſes 


- 


the cemetery, 


being left-in the body; and by nothing oftener are 
| reduced 


ATT 


reduced to this diſtemperated ſtate, than by inordinate 

* hemorrhages, Perſons who are ſerophulous, or have in- 

farctions of the external glands, are aWo uſually at one 
time or other afflicted with this infarction of the internal 
ones, and few eſcape it that labour under any other 
violent concretions of the internal parts. | 

Arroyetty, prognoſtics. A recent atrophy is not diſſicult of 
curez and even the moſt inveterate one, though ſtub- 
born enough, is always much leſs dangerous and dilſi- 

cult of cure than an heftic. The more complicated this 
diſeaſe is, the more difficult it always is in the cure; 
and it is hence that grown perſons are not ſo eaſily or fo 
often cured as children, becauſe with them it is uſually 
complicated with many other diſorders ; and, in gene- 
ral that atrophy which is brought on by þ-morrhages, or 
by ill-treated illneſſes, is much more difficult of curc 
than that which ariſes from a wrong diet. And, finally, 
in atrophics ariſing from worms, when they are deſtroyed 
the diſeaſe uſually ceaſes, | | 

ATrorny, method of cure. All ſymptomatical conſump- 
tions are evidently incurable, unleſs a particular reſpect 
be firſt had to the diſtempers upon which they depend; 
but if theſe are once removed by art, this kind of con- 
ſumption ceaſes of conſequence ; and therefore the cure 
of this conſumption is to be ſought for in the cure of 
thoſe diſtempers which are the cauſes of it. 

The firſt thing to be done in general is, to thoroughly 
abſterge and cleanſe the prime vis by gentle purges, 
among which nothing is ſo proper as calomel, aſſiſted by 
ſyrup of rhubarb, or the like; and theſe purgatives are 
afterwards to be repeated at different intervals, during 
the conrſe of the cure. After the firſt purges, reſolv- 
ent and attenuating medicines are to be given; and, ſi- 
nally, the preparations of ſteel, decoctions of arum and 
pimpernel root, with ground-ivy, are very beneficial, 
as is alſo the juice of ground-ivy given alone; and the 
reſolvent ſalts, as tartar of vitriol, nitre, and the like, 
with ſome of the aperient tinctures of ſteel. 
An atrophy differs from a heQtic in this, that there is in 
it only an infarction of the meſenteric glands, whereas 
in the other caſe they are generally ulcerated ; and in 
degree the difference alſo is manifeſt, all the 1 
being more violent in the heQtic than in the ſimple 
atrophy. 
It ſhould alfo be diſtinguiſhed from leanneſs, the rickets, 
and that weakneſs and conſumption of children, who 
pine away only for want of a due ſupply from the 
breaſt. 
Dr. Thomas Short, in his New Obſervations, Moral, 
Natural, Medical, &c. recommends milk and cyder in 
the atrophy. 

ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in Law, the taking 
or apprehending a perſon or thing, either by command- 
ment, or writ. 

The word is formed of the French attacher, to faſten, 
tie; and that from the corrupt Latin attachiare, of at- 
texerc, to weave to; or rather, as others think, from the 
Celtic tach, a nail; and tacha, to nail; or the Saxon 
fwean, to take. 4 5 

Lambard makes this difference between an arre/? and an 
attachment; that an arre/t proceeds out of an inferior 
coutt by precept only, and an attachment out of a higher 
court, either by precept, or writ; and that a precept to 
arreſt hath theſe formal words, duct facias, &c. and a 
writ of attachment theſe, precipimus tibi quod attachies 
talem, & habeas cum coram nobis. 

By this it appears, that he who arrefts carries the party 
arreſted to another higher perſon, to be diſpoſed of forth- 
with: whereas he that attaches keeps the party attached, 
and preſents him in court at the day aſſigned in the 
attachment. | 

Tbere is this farther difference, that an arreſt lies only 
upon the body of a man ; and an attachment ſometimes 
on his goods too: for a man may be attached by an hun- 
dred ſheep. 

Moreover, attachment is a kind of proceſs by which 
courts of law proceed againſt their own officers and 
others, in caſes of contempt, &c. 

ATTACHMENT by writ, differs from diſtreſs in this, that an 
attachment does not reach lands, as a di/tre/s does; and 


that a di/treſs does not touch the body, which an attach- 


ment docs. — Let the two are frequently confounded 
together. 
In the moſt common uſe, an attachment is an apprehen- 
ſion of a man by his body, to bring him to anſwer the 
action of the plaintiff.— A diſtreſt, with a writ, is the 
taking of a man; a diftreſs, without a writ, is the taking 
of a man's goods for ſome real cauſe ; as rent, ſervice, 
Ke. | 5 | 
ATTACHMENT out of the Chancery is had of courſe, upon 
an affidavit made that the defendant was ſerved with a 
| ſubpena, and appears not; or it iſſueth upon not per- 
- lorming ſome order or decree. - 
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After the return of this attarbment by the (heri ff, uod non 
et inventus in balliua ſua ; another attachment, with pro- 
clamation, iſſues: and if he appear. not thereupong a 
commiſſion-of rebellion. 1 7h 

ATTACHMENT of the Fereft, is one of the four courts held 
in the foreſt. 

'The loweſt court is called the court of attachment, or 
wood mote- court, the ſecond is the court of regard, or 
ſurvey of dogs, the third is that of ede we ue highs 
eſt, the juſtice in eyre's feat. See Cours Foreſt, &c. 
The court of attachments ſeems ſo called, becauſe the 

verdetets of the foreſt have therein no other authority, 
but to receive the attachment; of offenders againſt vert aud 
veniſon taken by the foreſters, and to inrol them, that 
they may be preſented or puniſhed at the next juſtice. 
eat. | 

This attachment is by three means: by goods and chat. 
tels, by body, pledges, and mainprize ; or by body 
only. Ibis court is held every forty days throughout the 
year; whence it is alſo denominated forty days court. 

ATTACHMENT of privilege is, by vittue of a man's priviz 
lege, to call another to that court whereto he himſelf 
belongs, and in reſpect whereof he is privileged to an- 
ſwer ſome action. | 

ATTACHMENT, foreign, is an attachment of goods dr mo! 
ney found within a liberty or city, to fatisfy ſome cre- 
ditor within ſuch city or liberty, | 
By the cuſtom of ſome places, particularly of London, a 
man may attach money or goods in the hands of a 
ſtranger ; as, if A owes B 10. and C owes A rot. 
8 atrach the 100. in the hands of C, to ſatisfy him- 
elf. 

ATTACHIAMENTA- bonerum, in our Ancient Lato- boots, 
denotes a dillreſs taken upon the goods or chattels of 
any perſon ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the 


legal attachiators or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the 
action. 


ATTACHIAMENTA de ſpinis & baſes, ſignifies an ancient 


privilege granted to the other oflicers of foreſts, to take 
to their own uſe, thorns, bruth, and windfalls, within 
their own precincts or liberties. 

ATTACK, an attempt upon any perſon or thing 
act of beginning a combat or diſpute. 

ATTACK, in the Military Art, is an attempt or engage- 
ment to force a poſt, a body of troops, or the like. 
We ſay to begin, to make, ſuſtain an attack, &c. Several 
authors have written of the art of attack and DEFENCE. 

ATTACK of a fiege, is an effort made by the beſiegers with 
trenches, mines, galleries, &c. to make themſelves 
maſters of a fortreſs, in attacking one of its ſides. See 
FoR TIFICATION, and SIEGE. 

It is a rule always to attack on the weakeſt fide unleſs 
there be ſuperior reaſons for the contrary—as was the 
caſe at the ſiege of Liſle : in which the part where prince 
— 2 made his attack, was the ſtrongeſt in the whole 

ace. 

In ſieges there are ſometimes one, ſometimes two, or at 
moſt three attacks.— The attacks, where they are ſeveral, 
ought to have a communication. 

ATTACK, fal/e, is that which is not ſo vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted ; ſerving only to make a diverſion among the be- 
ſieged, and to oblige them to divide their forces, that 
the true attack may be carried on with grearer ſucceſs. 

ATTACK in flank, is to attack both fides of the baſtion. 

ATTACK, line of, ſee Live. | 

ATTAGEN, aja gas, or arlaym, in Ornithology, an Aſiatic 
partridge, called by ſome a francelin : a bird which is 
repreſented both by Martial and Ariſtophanes, as the 
ſweeteſt which was dreſt at the public feaſts. From 
theſe circumſtances, the attagen appears to be the ſame 
with our gor-cock, mogr-cock, or red. game. 

Trallian recommends this bird in a ph; Galen, in 
nephritic complaints; and Avicenna believed it increaſed 
the ſeminal ſecretions. — The inſide of the gizzard of 
this bird is extremely fragrant when freſh kilted. 

The red. game lives chiefly on vegetables, and uſes but 
little exercile, n ever on the wing, unleſs 
to avoid danger. nce it does not abound with highly 


—_ ſalts. It is a very agreeable and wholeſome 
ood. 


A'TTAINDER, in Law, is when a man has committed 
felony, treaſon, or other crime, and judgment is paſſed 
upon him for the ſame. 

1 he children of a perſon attainted-of treaſon cannot be 
heirs to him, or any other anceſtor; and if he were 
noble before, his poſterity are hereby degraded, and 
made baſe : nor can this corruption of blood be ſalved 
but by an act of parliamEnt, unleſs the judgment be re- 

verſed by a writ of error. 
Our ancient laws make this difference between attainder 
and, convictien, that a man was faid to be convifted pre- 
ſently upon the verdict ; but not attainted till it appeared 
he was no clerk, or being a clerk, and demanded ” 
is 
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his ordinary, could not purge himſelf, Add, that at- 

tainder is more extenſive. than conviction; conviction be- 

ing only by the jury, ,whereas attainder may alſo be by 

'  outlawry, confellion of the party, or the like. | 

A man is attainted two ways; by appearance, or by 
roce/s. 26 5 | . 
2 by appearance is either by confeſſion, by battle, 

or by verdict. Confeſſion, from Which attaint proceeds, 
is twofold ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
priſoner, upon his indictment read, owns himſelf guilty, 
never putting. himſelf upon his jury. The other is before 
the coroner, in ſanctuary ; where he, upon his confethon, 
was in former times conſtrained to abjure the realm ; 
which is alſo called attainder by abjuration. | 
Attainder by battle is when the party appealed by another, 
chooſing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, 
3s vanquiſhed, , | | - | 
Attainder by verditt, is when the priſoner at the bar, an- 
ſwering not guilty to the indiftment, hath an inqueſt of 
life and death paſſed on him, and is by the verdict of the 
jury pronounced guilty. - | 

* Attainder by proceſs, otherwiſe called attainder by default, 

or attainder by outlawry, is where a party flies, or does 
not appear, after being five times publicly called in the 
county-court, and at laſt, upon bis default, is pronounced 
or returned outlawed. 

ATTAINDER): bi// of, is a bill brought into parliament for 

attainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for high | 
treaſon. 

ATTAINT, ATTixcT4, in Law, a writ which lies after 
judgment, * a jury that hath given a falſe verdict, 
contrary to the evidence, in any court of record, be the 
action real or perſonal, if che debt or damages exceed 


5. 
If the verdict be found falſe, the judgment anciently 


was, that the jurors meadows ſhouid be ploughed up, their | 


houſes broken down, their woods grubbed up, their 
lands and tenements forfeited to the king, their goods 
and chattels forfeited, their bodies be caſt into gaol, and 
that they ſhould become for ever infamous. But by the 
ſtatute 11 Hen. VII. c. 24. revived by 23 Hen. VIII. 
c. 3. a more moderate puniſhment was inflicted u 
attainted jurors; viz. perpetual infamy ; and if the. cauſe 
of action were above go/. value, a forfeiture of 201. a- 
piece by the jurors; or if under 40“. then 5. a- piece; 
to be divided between the king and the party injured. 
If it paſſed againſt him that brought the attaint he ſhall 
be impriſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the king's 
will, - But the practice of ſetting aſide verdicts upon 
motion, and granting new trials, has ſo far ſuperſeded 
the uſe of attaints, that no inſtance of it occurs later than 
1593 oY | 
TTAINT, among Farriers, ſignifies a knock or hurt in a 
horſe's leg; proceeding either from a blow with another 
| horſe's foot, or from an over-reach in froſty. weather, 
when a horſe, being rough · ſhod, or having ſhoes with 
long calkers, ſtrikes his hinder-foot againſt his ſore- leg. 
The farriers diſtinguiſh upper attaints, given by the toe of 
the hind foot. upon the ſinew of the fore-leg; and 
nether attaints, or over-reachers on the paſtern-joint, 


Which are little bladders like wind-galls, coming either 


by a wrench, a ſtrain, an over-reach, or the like. The 
uſual place is in the heel or fruſh. 

ATTAINTED, ATTainTvus, or. ATTINCTUS, in Law, 
is uſed for a perſon found guilty of ſome crime or of- 
. particularly of felony or treaſon, by due courſe 
of law. 

Yet a man is ſaid to be attainted of perjury, attainted of 
diſſeiſin; and ſo it is uſed in French; as, e/tre atteint, & 
 VAINCU en aucun cas, is to be caſt in any cauſe. 

ATITELABUS, a genus of inſects belonging to the order 
of coleoptera in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 

_ ATTALICLA: weftes, in Antiquity, garments made of a kind 

of cloth of gold. 

They took the denomination ſrom Attalus, ſurnamed 

Philometer, a wealthy king of Pergamus, who was the 


firſt, — to Pliny, who procured gold to be woven | 


into cloth. Hiſt. Nat. lib. iii. cap. 48. 
ATTALUS, and ATTaLicus, in the Ancient Phy/ic, epi- 


thets given to certain medicines, deſcribed by Galen, but 
no out of ule. _ 


ATTELLANZ, ſee ATELLAN K. | 


A PVEMPERATION, in Rhetoric, &c. the caſting a re- 
ſtriction, or ſoftening, on ſomething ſaid by the formulas, | 


. Fama. eſt, ut perhibent, &c. | 
TTENDANT, or ATTENDENT, in. a general ſenſe ; 
lee ASSISTANT, RETINUE, aud SATELLITES. 

ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in Law, ſigniſies one that 


owes duty, or ſervice to another, ot depends in ſome | 


manner upon him. 


1 


Tuus if there be, lord meſne and tenant; and the tenant 


hold of the meſne by a penny; and the meſne hold over |. 


by two peace: if the meſne releaſe to the teuaut all Ris 
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right in the land, and the tenant die, his wife ſhal! be 
endowed of the land; and ſhall be artendant on the heir, 
of the third part of the penny, not of the third part of 
the two pence; ſhe being to be endowed of the beſt 
poſſeſſion of her huſband. E bude | 
Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, ſhe ſhall be 
attendant to the guardian, and to the heir at his full 


age. 15.08% Bb Ba ti + | 
ATTENTION, ATTeNnT1o, a due application of the ear, 


or the mind, to any thing ſaid, or done, in order io ac- 
quire a knowledge thereof, © © © © 
The word is compounded of as, to, and tendo, I flretch. 
Attention of mind is not properly an act of the un- 
derſtanding, but rather of the will, by which it calls 
the underftanting from the confideration of other ob- 
jects, and directs it to the thing in hand. Nevertheleſs, 
our attention is not always voluntary: an interreſting ob- 
ject ſeizes, and fixes it beyond the power of controul. . 
Attention, in reſpect of hearing, is the ſtretching or 
ſtraining of the membrana tympant, ſo as to make it more 
ſuſceptible of ſounds, and better prepared to catch even 
a feeble * of the air. Or it is the adjuſting the 
tenſion of that membrane to the degree of loudneſs or 
lowneſs of the ſound to which we are attentive. 
ATTENUANTS, or ATTENUATING medicines, are ſuch 
as ſubtilize and break the humours into finer parts; and 
_ diſpoſe them for motion, circulation, excretion, 
c. 
Attenuants ſtand oppoſed to incraſſants, or thickeners, 
medicines which condenſe, inſpiſſate, & c. 
Theſe medicines are of the utmoſt importance in the 
practice of phyſic, as a little reflection upon their na- 
tures, qualities, and manner of operation, will eaſily 
convince us. To this claſs belong the roots of arum, 
aſarabacca, acorus, elecampane and florentine orris; the 
leaves of brook-lime, fcurvy-graſs, warter-creſs, Indian 
creſſes, dittander, fumitory, marſh-trefoil, ſmall cen- 
taury; all the ſpecies of garlic, onion, and leek, and 
the wood and bark of guatacum'; among the ſpices, pep- 
per, and ginger; among the ſeeds, thoſe of multard, 
ſcurvy-graſs, and creſſes; among the gums, galbanum, 
ammoniacum, myrrh, and benjamin. Among the che- 
mical preparations, the moſt powerful attenuants are ca- 
lomel, æHhiops, flower of brimſtone, the fixed alkaline 
ſalts, the ſalts of the purging waters, vitriolated tartar, 
regenerated tartar, and ſolution of crabs eyes, nitre, 
and /al ammoniac ; the volatile ſalt and the urinous ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniae alſo; to which may be added, oxymel cf 
{quills, and the acid ünctute of antimony. Medicated 
ſprings alſo belong to this claſs of medicines, becauſe 
they, beſide their diluting and aperient natures, are alſo 
bigbly attenuating. Infulions in form of tea, from the 
quantity of warm water they conſiſt of, are alſo 7 
eſſicacious attenuants, and are very powerful in the diſ- 
uniting coaleſcent molecules. Of this claſs alſo are 
ſweet whey, and a multitude of other leſs uſed and leſs 
werful medicines. 
Of theſe, ſome act upon the fluid, and others upon the 
ſolid parts of the human body. Thoſe which act upon 
the fluids, by mere contact, are very few in number, 
being only the watery diluents which are of fngular 
efficacy in colliquating the viſcid and glutinous humours. 
All the other medicines mentioned as attenuants act only 
on the ſolids, by increaſing their tone, augmenting their 
ſtrength, heightening their contractile force, and adding 
to the elaſticity and ſyſtolic motion of the vellels ; by 
which means they preis and impel more vigorouſly their 
contained fluids, and by that means divide and break 
them, by driving them forcibly through ſmall paſſages. 
Attenuating and inciding medicines are of very extenſive 
uſe in phylic, and come under different denominations, 
according to the diſlerent effects they produce. Thus, 
when tenacious and viſcid juices not only ſtagnate in the 
cavities of the veſſels, but obſtruct the minute ducts of 
the vi/cera and emunctories, theſe medicines, by their 
inciding and attenuatins quality, diſcharge the humours, 
and remove the obſtructions ; for which reaſon they are 
not improperly called aperients ; and they deſerve allo, 
in theſe cafes, the names of antiſcorbutics, and ſweetercys 
of the blood. 4” 
Attenuants produce fo great a variety of effects, that it is 
2 we ſhould be well acquainted with their feveral 
inds, as appropriated to the ſeveral diforders, and know 
which will prove moſt ſerviceable in each. The diſſolv- 
ing and attenuating of viſcid crudities in the ſtomach and 
prime vie is well anſwered by the roots of arum, acorus, 
pepper, ginger, and the like; as alſo by /al ammoniac, 
vitriolated tartar, the fixed alkaline ſalts, and the fimple 
or dulcified ſpirit of ſalt. When crude and unconcoct- 
ed humours are to be evacuated by ſtool, this intention 
is very well anſwered by tbe neutral ſalts, as the ſalts of 
the purging water, and the /a/ polycreſium, with a ſuſb - 
cient quantity of a watery vehicle. 
R When 
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When viſcid humours, occaſioning diſorders of the | 


breaſt, are to be attenuated and expectorated, the inten- 
tion is moſt effectually anſwered by elecampane and 


© orris roots; and by gum ammoniacum, myrrh, or benja- 


min, and balſam of Peru; or by regenerated tartar, 
oxymel of ſquills, a ſolution of crabs eyes in diſtilled 
vinegar, and the ſyrups of tobacco, and the like. 

When the mals of blood is tainted by thick and tena- 
cious ſordes, and the emunRories are by that means ob- 
firuted, and the humours contaminated by a ſaline ſul- 
phuteous and ſcorbutic dyſcracy, the moſt efficacious of 
the attenuants, are the horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, water 
and garden-crefles, muſtard, gum ammoniacum, benjamin, 
myrch, the oil of fixed nitre, oil of tartar per deliguium, 
ſolutions of nitre, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, ſalt of worm- 
wood with lemon juice, and the ſalts of the medicinal 
waters. 

When grumous or coagulated blood, occaſoned by con- 
tuſions or. blows, is to be attenuated, and again diſſolved, 
the intention is admirably anſwered by che roots of So- 
lomon's ſeal, vinegar, and crabs eyes, the regenerated 
tartar, and nitre prepared with antimony». 

And in caſes where the lymph has acquired a preterna- 
tural thickneſs and viſcidity, eſpecially if from a venereal 


taint, the curative intention is molt effectually anſwered | 


by guatacum, the acrid tinAture of antimony, calomel, 
xthiops mineral, and the like; which when fkilfully 
uſed, are of ſingulat efficacy in diflolving and attenuating 
the viſcid juices, impacted in the glauds of the liver. 
Hoffman. 

ATTENUATION, the act of attenuating ; that is, of 
making any fluid thinner, and leſs contiltent, than ic 
was before. 

The word is compounded of ad, and tennis, thin. 

Attennation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the 
dividing or ſeparating of the minute parts of any body, 
which before, by their mutual nexus ot implication, 
formcd a more continuous maſs.— Accordingly, among 


Alchcriljts, we ſometimes find the word uſed tor pulve- | 


rization, or the act of reducing a body into an impalp- 
able powder, by grinding, pounding, or the like. 

ATTERMINING, iu our O/d Hr :ters, is uſed for a time, 
or term granted for payment of a debt, according to 
Blount, 

ATTESTATION, the giving teſtimony, or evidence, of 
the truth of any thing; eſpecially in writing. 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and teſtis, witneſs. 
M1KkACLES need be well atte/ted, to gain credit. 

ATTIC, ſomething relating 10 Attica, or the city of 
Athens.-—In matters of Philc/ogy we uſe, Attic (alt, ſales 
Altici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and hu- 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian writers. —AHitic witneſs, 
was a witneſs incapable of corruption; ſo an Attic mulc 
was an excellent one, &c. 

Ar ric is alſo uſed in Archiiefure for a kind of building, 
wherein there is no roof or covering to be ſeen ; thus 
called becauſe uſual at Athens. 

ATTIC, or ATTic Order, is alſo a kind of little order, 
after the manner of a pedeſtal, raiſed upon another 
latger order, by way of crowning, or to ſiniſh the 
building. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 40. (C.) which extibus 
an Attic order with pilaſters. 

An Attic is ſometimes alſo uſed for the conveniency of 
having a warcrobe, or the like; and inflead of regular 
columns, has oaly pilaſters of a particular form; and 
ſometimes no pilaſters at all. 

There are alſo Attics uſed for high altars.— The order 


takes its name from Athens, where it was firſt prac- | 


tiſcd. 

ATTic of a roof, is a little ſtory or pedeſtal, either of (tone 
or wood covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of parapet 
to a terrace, platform, or the like. 

Arric Baſe, is a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the Ancient 
Architects, in the Doric order; and which Modern Ar- 
chitces have given to the Doric column. 

The Attic baſe is the ſame with Palladio's Tonic baſe. 
The Attic is the molt beautiful of all the baſes. See 
BASE. 

ATTIC centinued, is that which encompaſſes the whole 
circumference of a building, without any interruption 
following all the jets, the returns of the pavilions, &c. 

ATTIC interpe/cd, is that ſituate between two tall flories, 
ſometimes acorned with columns, or pilaſters. 

ATtric Year, fee YEAR. 

AT1ILUS, a river-fith, of the srURGEON-kind, called 
by lome adello, adano, and adeno. It grows to a very 
large ſize, and when full-grown, calls its ſcales, and 
never has any freth ones in their place, but remains per- 
fely (mooth; in which it differs from the common 
/lurgein. But it ſeems not to differ in any efſential point 
from the HU$0 Germanorums. 
is greatly iufcrior in taſte to the ar geen. Willughby. 


It is an. eatable fiſh, but | 


ATT 


Arman a ſpecies of the diodon in the order of 
NANTES. x | 45 
ATTIRE, in Botany, is uſed by ſome to denote the thirg 
art or diviſion of the flower of a plant; the other two 
ing the empalement and the foliatron. 
The attire is of two kinds; ſemiform, and florid—The 
ſemifurm attire conſiſts of two parts; chives, or [taming 
and ſummits, or apices; one upon each /amen. ; 
| The florid attire is uſually called the rhrums, as in the 
flowers of marygold, tanſy, &c,—Thoſe thrums are 
| called fuits, which conſiſt of two, but moſt times of three 
ieces.— And the outer part of the ſuit is the forer, whoſe 
y is divided at the top like a cowſlip-flower, into five 
parts, or diſtinct leaves. 

ATTIRE, in Hunting, denotes the HEAD or horns of a deer, 
The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts of bur, pearls 
beam, gutters, antler, fur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and 
croches.—Of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow-antler 

TUB i Fee re * 

„in Painting and Sculpture, the poſture, o 
geſture, of a figure, or ſtatue; * the diſpoition of is 
parts, by which we diſcover the aQtion it is engaged in 
and the very ſentiment ſuppoſed to be in the mind of the 
perſon repreſented. | 
Ihe word comes from the Italian attitudine, which 

2 the ſame ; and that from the Latin aptitudo, 
meſs, 

'The repreſenting of this ation and ſentiment in 2 

ſtrong and lively manner, makes what they call a goed 

expreſſion. 

ATTrOLLENS, in Anatomy, x name common to ſeveral 
muſcles, whofe office or action is to raiſe the parts they 
belong to. 

777 word is compounded of the Latin ad, te, and tolls, 
it. 
The attollens, or attollent muſcles, are otherwiſe called 

levators and elevators. | 

ATTMELLA, fee AHMELLA. 

ATTORNARE, ia the original ſenſe, fignified to turn over 
money and goods, that is, to aſſign and appropriate them 
to certain perſons, or uſe. This is properly called atior- 
nare rem. 

ATTOKNARE perſenam, denotes to depute a repreſentative, 
or proxy, to appear and ct for another. 

Thus in trials at Commen Law, the plaintiff, or deſend- 
ant, retained attornatum ſuum pofitum in loco ſuo a dlu crn- 
dum vel perdendum. 

ATTORNATO faciendo wel recipiendo, in the Common + 
Law, a writ to command a ſheriff, or ſteward, of county- 
court, or hundied- court, to receive and admit an attorney 
to appear for the perſon that oweth ſuit of court. 
F. N. B. 156. Every perſon that owes ſuit to the county- 
court, court-baron, &c. may make an attcrney to do his 
ſuit. Stat. 20 H. III. c. 10. | 

ATTORNEY, ATTURNATUS, or ATTORNATUS, in 
Law, a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething in 
his (tead, particularly to ſolicit and carry on a lau-, ſuit. 
The word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to; and the 
French tourner, to turn ; . d. to turn a buſineſs over to 
another. — The ancient Latin name, aceording to Bracton, 
is reſponſulis. 

Attorneys, in Common Law, are much the ſame with pro- 
curators, proctors, or ſynodics, in the Civil Law. 
Attorneys are properly thoſe who ſue out writs or proceſs, 
or commence, carry on, and defend actions, or other 
proceedings, in the names of other perſons, in any of 
the courts of common law.—They are diſtinguiſhed 
fram /c/icitors, who do the like buſineſs in courts of 
equitys as the chancery, equity-court in the exchequer, 
chamber-court of the duchy, or the like. 

None are to be admitted to act either as the one or the 
other, without having ſcrved a clerkſhip of five years, 
taken the oath provided in that caſe, and been enrolled. — 
Judges of the ſaid courts of law are to examine into the 
capacity of the attorneys; and thoſe of the courts of 
equity, into the capacity of the /o/icitors, 2 G. II. 
c. 23. 

Anciently, thoſe of authority in courts had it in their 
power whether or no to ſuffer men appear or ſue by 
another chan themſelves; as appears from Fitz. de Nat. 
Brev. in the writ, Dedimuspoteſtatemde atturnatofaciends ; 
where it appears that men were driven to procure the 
king's writs, or letters patent, to appoint attorneys for 
them: but it is ſince provided by parliament, that it 
ſhall be lawful to appoint an attorney without any circu- 
ition : as appears by ſeveral ſtatutes. 20 H. III. c. 10. 
6 Eg. I. c. 8. &c. 

There is a great diverſity of wris in the table of the re- 
gilter, wherein the king commands che judges to admit 
of attorneys 3 wheteby there aroſe ſo many unſkilful at- 
tapneys, and ſo many miſchiefs n that for reſtrain4 


jog them, it was enacted, 4 H. IV. c. 18. that the 
+ | 7 | Wydges 


ſhould examine them and diſplace the unſxilful; 
and again, 33 H. VI. c. 7. that there ſhould be but a 
certain number of attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk. And 
many fubſequent ſtatutes have brought them under far- 
ther regulations. 3 Jac. I. c. 7. 12 G, Le. 29. 2. G. 
II. c. 23. 22 G. II. c. 46. 23 G. I. c. 26. 
Attorney is either 2 or ſpecial. 

ATToRNEY-general, is he who is appointed to manage the 
affairs, or luits of a community; or rather, he who is 


appointed to conduct all the ſuits in general, whether of 
a community, or a particular perſon. 


jad 


Such is the attorney-general to the king, who is the ſame 


as the procurator Ceſaris in the Roman empire. See 
PROCURATOR. 
To him come warrants for making out patents, par- 
dons, &c. | 
He is at the head of managing all law-affairs of the 
crown, either in criminal profecutidns, or otherwiſe z 
eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition, &. In all 
courts he pleads within the bar; but when a privy 
counſellor, he cannot plead in any court, but on the king's 
affairs, without obtaining a privy-ſcal for ſo doing. 
ATTORNEY-/pecial, is he who is employed in one or more 
cauſes particularly ſpecified. ; 
Attorneys are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the 
courts, into attorneys at large, aud attorneys ſpecial, be- 
Jonging to this or that court only. No man can practice 
as an attorney in any particular court, unleſs he is admit- 
ted and ſworn an attorney of that court. 4 
ATTORNEY of the duchy court of Lancaſter, atturnatus curie 


ducatus Lancaſtriæ, is the ſecond officer in that court; | 


being there, for his {kill in law, placed as aſletlor to the 
chancellor of the court. | 

ATTORNEY, Letter of. See LETTER. 

 ATTornery, V arrant of. See WARRANT. 

ATTOURNMENT, or Ar roRRMRNT, in Law, a ttanſ- 

ferring of duty and ſervice to another lord; or an ac- 
knowledgment which a tenant makes of homage and ſer- 
vice to a new lord. 
Thus, when one is tenant for life, and he in reverſion 
grants his right to another, it is neceſſary the tenant for 
life agree thereto, which is called attournment z and with- 
out which nothing paſſes by the grant. —lf the grant be 
by fine, in court of record, the teuant ſhall be com- 
elled to attourn. Stat. 27 H. VIII. 
he words uſed in attournment are theſe: I ugree to the 
grant made to you 3 Or, more commoniy, I attourn to you 
by force of the ſame grant ; or I become your tenant ;, or de- 
liver to the grantee a penny by way of attournment. Lyntel. 
lib. = 
3 is either by word or by act; voluntary, or 
compulſory ; by the writ per gue ſervitia, or by diſtteſs. 
It may be made to the lord himſelf, or to his ſteward, 
in court. 
There is alſo attournment in deed and atiournment in law. 
Attourument in law is an act, which, though it be not an 
expreſs attournment, yet, in intendmeut of law, is of 
equal force. 
This was a large topic in our Common Law ; but now 
rauch of this learning is out of uſe : and by a late ſtatute 
it is enacted, that all grants and conveyances of manors, 
lands, rents, reverſions, by fine or otherwiſe, ſhall 
be good without the attournment of the tenants of ſuch 
lands, or of the particular tenant upon whoſe eſtate any 
ſuch reverſion, &c. ſhall be expectant or depending. 
But notice muſt be given of the grant to the tenant ; be- 
fore which he ſhall not be prejudiced by payment of any 
rent to the grantor, or for breach of the condition for 
non-payment. Stat. 4 and 5 Ann. c. 16. And atourn- 
ments of lands, &c. made by tenants or ſtrangers, ſhall 
be void, and their landlord's poſſeſſion not affected 
thereby. Though this ſhall not extend to vacate any 
attournment made purſuant to a judgment, at law, or with 
conſent of the landlord; or on a forfeited mortgage, &c. 
by 11 G. II. c. 19. 

ATTRACTION, ATTRacTto, or TRACT10, in Mecha- 
nics, the act of a moving power, whereby a moveable is 
drawn, or brought nearer to the mover, 

The. word is compounded of ad, to, and trabo, I draw. 
As ACTION and RE-ACTION are always equal, and con- 
trary; it follows that, in all attra#:on, the mover is 
drawn towards the moveable, as much as the moveable 
towards the mover. ö 
ATTRACTION, or ATTRACT1V& force, in the Ancient Phy- 
/ics, denotes a natural power ſuppoſed to be inherent in 
certain bodies, whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, 
and draw them toward themſelves. 
This the Peripatetics call the motion of attradtion ; and 
In many occalions, SUCTIONy and produce various in- 
ſtances where they ſuppoſe it to obtain. —Thus the air | 
in reſpiration, is taken in, according to them, by at- 


| 


ernction in ſuctian; ſo is the ſmoke through a pipe of to- | 


 (olid content, and conſequently muſt ariſe from 


bacto ; and the milk out of the mother's breaſt : thus 
alſo it is that the blood and humours riſe in a cupping- 
glaſs, water in a pump, and ſmoke in chimneys; fo va- 
pours and exhalations are attracted by the ſun, iron by 
the magnet, ſtraws by amber, and electrical bodies, &c. 
Bot the later philoſophers generally explode the notion 
of attraction; afſertingy that a body cannot act where it 
is not; and that all motion is performed by a mere im- 
pulſion.— Accordingly, moſt of the effefts which the 
ancients attributed to this unknown part of attra&ion, 
the moderns have diſcovered to be owing to more ſenſible 
and obvious cauſes; particularly the preſſure of the AIR. 
To this are owing the phenomena of inſpiration, ſmoak- 
ing, ſucking, cupping-glaſſes, pumps, vapours, exhala- 
tions, &c. 

The power oppoſite to attraion is called KRyULSsion; 
which is alſo argued to have ſome place in natural things. 


ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE power, is more particu- _ 


larly uſed, in the Newtonian Philoſophy, for a power, or 
rinciple, whereby all bodies, and the particles of all 
dies, mutually tend towards each other.—Or, more 
juſtly, attradtion is the effect of ſuch power, whereby 
every particle of matter tends towards every other 
particle, | 
Attraction, its laws, phenomena, form the chief ſubject 
or fir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy. See New ToN1laN 
Philoſophy. 
The principle of attraion, in the Newtonian ſenſe of it, 
ſeems to have been firſt ſurmiſed by Copernicus. As 
« for gravity,” ſays Copernicus, ** I conſider it as no- 
thing more than a certain natural appetence ſappetentia⸗ 
e that the Creator has impreſſed upon all the parts of 
« matter, in order to their uniting or coaleſcing into a 
« plobular form, for their better preſervation; and it is 
&© credible that the ſame power is alſo inherent in the 
« ſun and moon, and planets, that thoſe bodies may 


- * conſtantly retain that round figure in which we be- 


« hold them.” De Rev. Orb. Ccœliſt. lib. i. cap. g. 
And Kepler calls gravity a corporeal and mutual affcc- 
tion between limilar bodies, in order to their union. 
Aſt. Nov. in Introd. And he pronounces more poſi- 
tively, that no bodies whatſoever were. abſolutely light, 
but only relatively fo; and conſequently, that all matter 
was ſubjected to the law of gravitation. Ibid. 

The Girl in this country who adopted the notion of at- 
tration, was Dr. Gilbert, in his book de Magnete; and 
the next was the celebrated lord Bacon, Nov. Organ. 
lib. ii. aphor. 36. 45. 48. Sylv, cent. i. exper. 33. In 
France it was received by Fermat and Roberval ; and in 
Italy by Galilzo and Borelli. But till fir Iſaac Newton 
appeared, this principle was very imperfectly defined 
and applied. 

It muſt be obſerved, that though this great author makes 
uſe of the word atirafion, in common with the ſchool 
philoſophers; yet he very ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween the ideas.— The ancient attrattion was ſuppoſed a 
kind of quality, inberent in certain bodies themſelves ; 
and ariſing from their particular or ſpecific forms, 

The Newtonian attract ien is a more indefinite principle ; 
denoting, not any particular kind or manner of action, 
nor the phyſical cauſe of ſuch action; but only ton- 
dency in the general, a conatus accedendi, to whatever 
cauſe, pbyſical or metaphylical, ſuch effect be owing ; 
whether a power inherent in the bodies themſelves, or 
to the impulſe of an external agent. 

Accordingly, that anthor, in his Philoſoph. Nat. Prin. 
Math. notes, that he uſes the words attraftion, impulſe, 
« and propenſion to the centre, indiflerently ; and cautions 
« the reader not to imagine, that by attrad4ion he expreſſes 
4 the modus of the action, or the efficient cauſe thereof; 

„ag if there were any proper powers in the centres, 


_ « which in reality are only mathematical points; or, as 


« if centres could attract,” Lib. i. p. 5.—80 he con- 
% ſiders centripetal powers as a:tra#tons ; though phy- 
&« ſically ſpeaking, it were perhaps more juſt to call them 
« impulſes.” Ib. p. 147. He adds, that what he calls 
« attraction may poſſibly be eſſected by impulſe, though 
© not a common or corporeal impulſe; or after ſome 
% other manner unknown to us.” Optic. p. 322. 
Attraction, if conſidered as a quality ariſing from the 
ſpecific forms of bodies, ought, together with ſympathy, 
antipathy, and the whole tribe of occult qualities, to be 
exploded. But when we have ſet theſe alade, there will 
remain innumerable phenomena of nature, and particu- 
larly the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency 
to a centre, Which argue a principle of action ſeemingly 
diſtin from impulſe ; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible 
impulſion concerned. Nay, what is more, this aQtion, in 
ſome reſpeCQts, differs from all impulfon we know of ; inn» 
ulſe being always found to act in proportion to the ſur- 
— of bodies; whereas gravity acts according to _ 
ome 


caule 


really ariſe from ſome power or efficacy 


ATT 


tanſe that penetrates or pervades the whole ſubſtance 
thbreof.—This unknow principle, unknown, we mean, 


in reſpect of its cauſe, for its phenomena and effects ate 


moſt- obvious, with all the ſpecies and modifications there- 

of, we call att#aion; which is a general name, under 
which all mutual tendencics, where no phyſical impulſe 
appears, and which cannot, therefore, be accountet for 
from any known laws of nature, may be ranged. 


And henee ariſe divers particular kinds of attra#73on ; as 


GRAVITY, MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, &c.which are 
ſo many different principles, acting by different laws; 


and only agreeing in this, that we do not fee any phyli- 


cal cauſes thereof: but that, as to our ſenſes, they may 
in ſuch bodies, 
whereby they are enabled to act, even upon diſtant bo- 
dies ; though our reaſon abſolutely diſallows of any ſuch 
action. 

Aitratiion may be divided, with reſpect to the law it ob- 
ſerves, into two kinds. 1. That which extends to a fen- 
ſible diſtance. —Such are the attraction of GRAVITY, 
found in all bodies: and the artra#ion of MAGNETISM, 
and ELECTRICITY, found in particular bodies. The fe- 
veral laws and phenomena of each, ſee under their reſpec- 
tive articles. Seb 
The attra#tion of AVT, called alſo among mathema- 
ticians the centripetal force, is one of the greateſt and molt 
univerſal principles in all nature. We fee and feel it 
operate on bodies near the earth, and find, by obſerva- 
tion, that the fame power (i. e. a power which acts in 
the ſame manner, and by the fame rules, viz. always 
proportionably to the quantities of matter, and as the 
ſquares of the diſtance reciprocally) does alſo obtain 
in the moon, and the other planets primary and ſecondary, 
as well as in the comets : and even that this is the very 
power whereby they are all retained in their orbits, & c. 
And hence, as gravity is found in all the bodies which 
come under our obſervation, it is eaſily inferred, by one 


of the ſettled rules of philoſophizing, that it obtains in | 


all others; and as it is found to be as the quantity of 


matter in each body, it muſt be in every particle thercof; | 


and hence, every particle in nature is proved to attract 
every other particle, *c. Sec the demonſtration hereof 
laid down at large, with the application of the principle 
to the celeſtial motions, under the articles CEN TRI u- 
GAL, CENTRIPETAL, ComET, Moon, NE w TONIAN 
Philoſophy, PLANET, SATELLITE, SUN, &c. 

From this attra#ion ariſes all the motion, and conſe- 
quently all the mutation, in the great world. —By this, 
heavy bodies deſcend, and light ones aſcend 7 by this pro- 
jectiles are directed, vapours and exhalations riſe, and 
rains, &c. fall. By this rivers glide, the air preſſes, the 
ocean ſwells, &c. In effect, the motions ariling from 
this principle make the ſubject of that extenſive branch of 
mathematics, called MECH AN1Cs or STATICS; With the 
parts or appendages thereof, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMA- 
Tics. See MaTHEemaTics, PHIL 05SOPHY, &c. 

2. That which does not extend to ſenſible diſtances.— 


Such is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof | 


bodies are compoſed, which attract each other at, or ex- 
tremely near, the point of contact, with a force much 
ſuperior to that of gravity; but which at any diſtance 
from it decreaſes much faſter than the power of gra- 
vity.— This power, a late ingenious author chooſes to 
call the attra#ion of COHESION ; as being that whereby 
the atoms or inſenſible particles of bodies are united into 
ſenſible maſſes. 
This latter kind of attraction owns fir Iſaac Newton for 
its diſcoverer ; as the former does, for its improver.— The 
laws of motion, percuſſion, &c. in ſenſible bodies under 
various circumſtances, ag falling, projected, &c. aſcer- 
tained by the later philoſophers, do not reach to thoſe 
more remote, inteſtine motions of the component parti- 
cles of the ſame bodies, whereon the changes of the tex- 
ture, colour, properties, &c. of, bodies depend: ſo that 
our philoſophy, it it were cnly tounded on the principle 
of gravitation, and carried fo far as that would lead us, 
would neceſſarily be very deficient. 
But beſide the common laws of ſenſible maſſes; the mi- 
nute parts they are compoſed of are found ſubje& to 
ſome others, which have been but lately taken notice of, 


and are even yet very imperſectly known. Sir Iſaac New- | 


ton, to whoſe happy penetration we owe the hint, con- 


tents himſelf to eſtabliſh, that there are ſuch motions in | 


the minima nature, and that they flow from certain powers 


or forces, not reducible to any of thoſe in the great world, | 
— In virtue of theſe powers, he ſhews, “ That the ſmall 
« particles act on one another, even at a diſtance; and | 


« that many of the phenomena. of nature are the reſult 


thereof. Senſible bodies, we have already obſerved, | 


s aft on one another divers ways; and as we thus per- 


« ceive the tenor and courſe of nature, it appears highly | 
= 22 that there may be other powers of the like 
Ry 


ad; nature being very uniform and conſiſtent with 


— 


- 


— 


A T 


00 herſelf. Thoſe juſt mentioned reach to ſenſible di- 


4 ſtances, and fo have been obſerved by vulgar eyes: but 


there may de others, which reach to fuch ſmall di- 
„ ſtances as have hitherto eſcaped obſervation ; and it is 


«© probable electricity may reach to ſuch diſtances, even 
% without being excited by friction“ * 
The great author juſt mentioned proceeds to confirm the 
reality of theſe ſuſpicions from a great number of phe- 
nomena and experiments, which plainly argue ſuch powers 
and act ions between the particles, e. gr. of ſalts and wa- 
ter, oil of vitriol and water, aqua Veri, and iron, ſpirit 
of vitriol and falt-peire. He allo ſhews that theſe powers, 
&c. are unequally ſtrong between different bodies; 
ſtronger, e. gr. between the particles of ſalt of tartarand 
thole of aqua fortis, than thoſe of ſilver ; between aqua 
fortis and lapis ealaminaris, than iron, between iron than 
copper, copper than filver, or mercury. So ſpirit of vitriol 
acts on water, but more on iron or copper, &c. 
The other experiments which countenance the exiſtence 
of ſuch principle of aitra#on in the particles of marter, 
are innumerable z many of them the 1eader will find enu- 
merated under the articles Ac ib, MarTtEtr, Max- 
STRUUM, SALT, &, | 
Theſe aCtioris, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies 
above-mentioned, tend towards eachother, the author cails 
by a general indehnite name, attraction, which is equally 
applicable to all actions, whereby diſtant bodies tend to- 
wards one another, whether by impulſe, or by any other 
more latent power : and from hence he accounts for an 
infinity of phenomena, otherwiſe-inexplicable, to, which 
the principle of gravity is inadequate. Such ate CoHE - 
SIUN, DISSOLUTION, COAGULATION, CRYSTALLIZA- 
T1ON, the ASCENT of fluids in capillary tubes, animal 
SECRETION, FLUIDITY, FIXITY, FERMENTATION, 
&c. Sce BPHEKICITY, &c. | 
Thus (adds our immortal author) will nature be found 
very conformable to herſelf, and very ſimple; per- 
„forming all the great motjons of the heavenly bodics, 
« by the attraftion of Avr, which intercedes thoſe 
bodies, and almoſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, by 
* ſome other attractive power diffuſed through the pat- 
« ticles thereof.— Without fuch principles there never 
* would have been any motion in the world; and with- 
out the continuance thereof, motion would ſoon perith, 
there being vtherwiſe a great decreaſe or diminution 
* thereof, which is only ſupplicd by theſe active princi- 
« ples.” Optics, p. 373. 
We need not ſay how unjult it is in the generality of fo- 
reign philoſophers, to declare againſt a principle which 
furniſhes ſo beautiful a view; for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe they cannot conceive how one body ſhould act on 
another at a diſtance. —It is certain philofophy allows of 
no action but what is by immediate contact and repul- 
lion (for how can a body exert any active power there, 
where it does not exiſt ? to ſuppoſe this of any thing 
even the Supreme Being himfelt, would perhaps imply 
a contradiction) : yet we ſee effects without ſeeing any 
fuch impulſe: and where there are effects, we can eaſily 
infer there are cauſes, whether we ſee them or no. But 
a man may conſider ſuch effects, without entering into 
the conſideration of the cauſes; as, indeed, it ſeems the 
buſineſs of a philoſopher to do; for to exclude a number 
of phenomena which we do ſce, will be to leave a great 
chaſm in the hiſtory of nature; and to argue about ac- 
tions which we do not ſec, will be to build caſtles in the 
air. —It follows, therefore, that the phenomena of attrac- 
tion, ate matter of phyſical conſideration, and as ſuch in- 
titled to a ſhare in the ſyſtem of urs ies; but that the 
cauſes thereof will only become ſo, when they become 
ſenlible; i. e. when they appear to be the effect of ſome 
other higher cauſes (for a cauſe is no otherwiſe ſeen than 
as itſelf is an effect, 1o that the firlt cauſe mult from the 
nature of all things be inviſible) : we are therefore at li- 
berty to ſuppoſe the cauſes of attractions what we pleaſe, 
without any injury to the effefts. — Ihe iiluitrious author 
higiſelf leems a little irreſolute as to the cauſes, inclining, 
ſometimes, to atiribute gravity to the action of an imma- 
terial cauſe ; Optics, p. 343, &c. and ſometimes to that 
of a material one. Ibid. p. 325. 
In his philoſophy, the reſearch into cauſes is the laſt thing 
and never comes under conſideration ull the laws and pe- 
namena of the effect be ſettled; it being to theſe phenomena 
that the cauſe is to be accommodated.— The cauſe even 
of any, the groſſeſt, and moſt ſenſible action, is not ade- 
quately known : how impulſe or percuſſion itlelf produces 
its effect, i. e. how motion is communicated by body to 
body, confounds the deepeſt philoſophers; yet is im- 
pulſe received not only into philo/ophy, but into mathe ma- 
tics: and accordingly the laws and phenomena of its effects 
makg the greateſt part of common mechanics. 
The other ſpecies of attra&ion, therefore, in which no 
impulſe is remarkable, when their phenomena are ſuſſici- 
ently aſcertained, have the ſame title to be promated 
rom 


from phyſical to mathematical conſideration; and this, with- 
out any previous inquiry into their cauſes, which our 
conceptions may not be proportionate to: Jet their cauſes 
be occult, as all cauſes, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are, ſo that their 
effect, which alone immediately concern us, be but ap- 
parent. Sce CAUSE. 


Our noble countryman, then, far from adulterating phi- 
loſophy with any thing foreign, or metaphyſical, as many 


have reproached him with doing, has the glory of having | 


thrown every thing of this kind out of his ſyſtem, and 
of having opened a new ſource of ſublimer mechanics, 
which, duly cultivated, might be of infinitely greater ex- 
tent than all the mechanics yet known : it is hence alone 
we mult expect to learn the manner of the changes, pro- 
ductions, generations, corruprions, &c. of natural things; 
which all that ſcene of wonders opened to us by the ope- 
tions of chemiſtry. . 
— of our 3 nde en have proſecuted the diſco- 
very with laudable zeal : Dr. Keil, particularly, has en- 
deavoured to deduce ſome of the laws of this new action, 
and applied them to ſolve divers of the more general 
phenomena of bodies, as cohe/ron, fluidity, elaſticity, feftneſs, 
fermentation, coagulation, & c. And Dr. Friend ſcconding 
him, has made a farther application of the fame princt- 
ples, to account at once for almoſt all the phenomena that 
chemiſtry preſents, So that ſome philoſophers are inclined 
to think that the new mechanics ſhould feem already 
raiſed to a complete ſcience; and that nothing now can 
occur, but what we have an immediate ſolution of, 
from the attraftve force. 3 
But this ſeems a little too precipitate; a principle ſo ſer- 
tile ſhould have been farther expiored; its particular laws, 
limits, &c. more induſtriouſſy detected, and laid down, 
before we had proceeded to the application. Attraction, in 
the groſs, is ſo complex a thing, that it may ſolve a thou- 
ſand different phenomena alike : the notion is but one de- 
gree more ſimple and preciſe than action itielf z and till 
more of its properties are aſcertained, it were better to 
apply it leſs, and ſtudy it more.—lt may be added, that 
ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's föwers have been charged 
with falling into that error, which he indultriouſly avoid- 
ed, viz. of conlidering attra#t:on as a cauſe or active pro- 
perty in bodies, not merely as a phenomena or effect. 
As a ſpecimen of the extent of the principle, and the 
manner of applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the princi- 
pal laws and conditions of it; as deduced by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Dr. Keil, Dr. Friend, &c, 
"Theor. I. Beſides that attractive power whereby the pla- 
nets and comets ate retained in their orbits, there is an- 
other, by which ſeveral particles whereof bodies con- 
ſiſt, attract, and are mutually attracted by, each other. 
This theorem, we have already obſerved, is demon- 
{trable from a great number of phenomena.—We ſhall 
here only mention a few eaſy and obvious ones: as, 
the ſpherical figure aſſumed by the drops of fluids, 
which can only ariſe from ſuch principle : the uniting 
and incorporating of two ſpherules of quickſilver into 
one, upon the fir{t touch, or extremely near approach, 
of their ſurfaces; the riſing of water by the ſides of a 
glaſs bubble immerged therein, higher than the level of 
the other water, or of mercury up a ſphere of iron, or 
the like. 
As to the juſt law of this attra&ion, it is not yet deter- 
mined : only this we know in the general, that the force 
in receding from the point of contact, is diminiſhed in a 
greater proportion than that of the duplicate ratio of the 
diltances, which is the law of gravity. Becauſe, if the 
diminution were only in ſuch duplicate ratio, the attrac- 
tion at any ſmall a{lignable diſtance would be nearly the 
fame as at the point of contact; whereas experience 
teaches, that this atiration almolt vaniſhes, and ceaſes to 
have any effect, at the ſmalleſt aſſignable diſtance, —But 
whether to nx on a triplicate, quadruplicate, or ſome 
other proportion to the inereaſing diſtance, is not aſcer- 
tained by experiment. : 
II. The quantity of attra&#ion, in all bodies, is exactly 
roportional to the quantity of matter in the attracting 
y; as being in reality the reſult or ſum of the united 
forces of the attra#ions of all thoſe ſingle particles, of 
which it is compoſed z or, in other words, attracſion in 
a bodies is, ceteris paribus, as their ſolidities. | 
ence, 1. At equal diſtances the attractions of homoge- 
neal ſpheres will be as their magnitudes. —And, 
2. At any diſtance whatever the attraction is at the ſphere 
divided by the ſquare of the diſtance, 
This law, it muſt be noted, only holds in reſpeCt of atoms, 
or the ſmalleſt conſtituent particles, ſomerrmes called par- 
ticles of the laſt compoſition; and not of corpuſcles or com- 
poſitions made up of theſe z for they may be ſo put toge- 
ther, as that the molt ſolid corpuſcles may form the 
lighteſt particles, i. e. the unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for 


intimate contact may occalion ſuch great interſtices, 28 
Vor, I. Ne 29. 
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will make their bulbs large in proportion to their matter. 
III. If a body conſiſt of particles, every one of which has 
an attractive power decreaſing in a triplicate, or more 
than a triplicate ratio of their diſtances z the force where- 
with a particle is attracted by that body in the point of 
contact, or at an infinitely little diſtance from the contact, 
will be infinirely greater, than if that particle were placed 
at a given diſtance from the body. 

IV. Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, if the attra#ive force, at 
any aſlignable diſtance, hath a finite ratio to its gravity, 
this force in the point of contact, or at an infinitely 
ſmall diſtance, will be infinitely greater than its power 
of gravity. 

V. But if in the point of contact the artrafive force of 
bodies hath a finite ratio to their gravity z this ſotce in 
any aſſignable diſtance is infinitely leſs than the power of 

ravity ; and therefore it becomes nothing. 

I. 'The attractive force of every particle of matter, in 
the point of contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the power 
of gravity, but is not infinitely greater than that power; 
and therefore, in a given diltance, the atirafive force 
will vaniſh to nothing. 

This attrafive power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to mat- 
ter, only extends to ſpaces extremely minute, and va- 
niſhes at great diſtances; whence, the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, which are at a prodigious diſtance from 
each other, cannot be diſturbed by it, but will continu- 
ally go on, as if there were no ſuch power in bodies. 
Where this attrafing power ceaſes, there, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, does a repeliing power commence z or 
rather, the aztrafing does thence forward become a repe!= 
ling power, | | : 
VII. Suppoſing a corpulcle to touch any body, the force 
whereby that corpuſcle is impelled, that is, the force with 
which it coheres to that body, will be proportionable to 
the quantity of contact; for the parts, farther removed 
from the point of contact, contribute nothing towards 
its COHESION. 

Hence, according to the difference in the contact of par- 
ticles there will be different degrees of cohefion ; but the 
powers of coheſion are greateit when the touching ſur- 
faces are planes; in which caſe, ceteris paribus, the force 
by which one corpuſcle adheres to others, will be as the 


parts of the touching ſurfaces. 


Hence it appears why two perfectly poliſhed marbles, 
Joined together by their plain ſurfaces, cannot be forced 
aſunder, but by a weight that much exceeds that of the 
incumbent air, 

Heace alſo may be drawn a ſolution of that famous pro- 
blem concerning the cohefion of the parts,of matter, 
VIII. The power of attradiion in the ſmall particles in- 
creaſes, as the bulk and weight of the particles diminiſhes. 
For, the force only acting at or near the point of contact, 
the momentum mull be as the quantity of contact, that is 
as the denſity of the particles, and the largeneſs of their 
ſurfaces: but the ſurfaces of bodies increaſe or decreaſe 
as the ſquares, and the ſolidities, as the cubes, of the 
diameters. Conſequently the ſmalleſt particles, having 
the largeſt ſurfaces in proportion to their ſolidities, are 
capable of more contact, &c. Thoſe corpuſeles are moſt 
eaſily ſeparated from one another, whoſe contacts are the 
feweſt and the leaſt, as in ſpheres infinitely ſmall, 
Hence we have the cauſe of r1.UrbiTyY. 

IX. The force whereby any corpuſcle is drawn to another 
nearly adjacent body, ſuffers no change in its quantity, 
let the matter of the attra#ing body be increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed ; ſuppoſing the ſame denſity to remain in the body, 
and the diſtance of the corpuſcle to continue the ſame. 
For ſince the attrafivepowers of particles arediffuſed only 
through the ſmalleſt ſpaces, it is manifeſt, that the re- 
moter parts at C, D, and E, (Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 22.) con- 
tribute nothing towards a?tra#ting the corpuſcle A: and 
therefore the corpuſele will be aitrated with the ſame 
force towards B, whether theſe parts remain, or be taken 
away; or, laſtly, whether others be added to them. 
Hence, particles will have different attrafive forces, ac- 
cording to their different ſtructure and compoſition z thus 
a particle perforated will rot attract ſo ſtrongly as if en- 
tire. So, again, the different figures into which a parti- 
cle is formed, will occaſion a diverſity of power; thus a 
ſphere will attract more than a cone, cylinder, &c. 

X. Suppoſe a body of ſuch texture as that the particles 
of the laſt compoſition, by an external force, ſuch as a 
weight compreſſing them, or an impulſe given by another 
body, may be a little removed from their original contact, 
but ſo as not to acquire new ones; the particles by their 
attractive force tending to one another, will ſoon return 
to their original contacts. But when the ſame contaQs 
and poſitions of the particles which compoſe any body 
return, the ſame figure of the body will allo be reſtoreds 
and therefore bodies which have loſt thcir original figures, 
may recover them by attra&:o1. 
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Hence appears the cauſe of ELAsTICITY.—PFor, where 


the contiguous particles of a body have by any external vio- 
lence been forced from their former points of contact, to 
extremely ſmall diſtances as ſoon as that force is taken off, 
the ſeparated particles muſt return to their former con- 
tat; by which means the body will reſume its figure, 
&c. 

XI. But if the texture of a body be ſuch, that the par- 
ticles, by an impreſſed force being removed from their 
contacts, come immediately into others of the ſame de- 
gree, that body cannot teſtote itſelf to its original figure. 
Hence we underſtand what texture that is, wherein the 
SOFTNESS of bodies conſiſts. 

XII. The bulk of a body heavier than water may be fo 
far diminiſhed, that it ſhall remain ſuſpended in water, 
without deſcending by its own gravity. 

Hence it appears why ſaline, metallic, and other ſuch-like 
particles, when reduced to ſmall dimenſions, are ſuſpended 
in their men/irua. 

XIII Greater bodies approach one another with a leſs 
velocity than ſmaller. — For the force with which two 
bodies A and B ( Tab. Nat. Hi/t. fig. 23. No 2.) approach, 
reſides only in the-neareſt particles; the more remote 
having nothing to do therein, No greater force, there- 
fore, will be applied to moye the bodies A and B, than 
to move the particles c and 4; but the velocities of bo- 
dies moved by the ſame force are in a reciprocal ratio of 
the bodies : wherefore the velocity with which the body 
A tends towards B is to the velocity with which the par- 
ticle c detached from the body would tend towards the 
ſame B, as the particle c is to the body A; conſequently 
the velocity of the body A is much leſs than would be 
the velocity of the particle c detached from the body. 
Hence it is, that the motion of large bodies is naturally 
ſo flow and languid, that an ambient fluid and other cir- 
cumjacent bodies generally retard them : whilſt the lefſer 
go on more briſkly, and produce a greater number of ef- 
fects: ſo much greater is the attrafive energy in ſmaller 
bodies than in the larger. — Hence again appears the rea- 
fon of that chemical axiom: ſalts do not act till they are 
diſſolved. 

XIV. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be equally attracted 
every way by the circumambient particles, no motion of 
the corpuſcle will enſue, —But if it be attracted by ſome 
particles more than others, it will tend to that part where 
the atttactiou is greateſt : and the motion produced will 
correſpond to the inequality of the attra#ton ; viz. the 
greater the inequality, the greater the motion, and vice 
ver ſa. 

XV. Corpuſcles floating in a fluia, and attracting each 
other more than the particles of the fluid that lie between 


them will force away the particles of the fluid, and ruſh 


to one another with a force equal to that by which their 
mutual attra#ion exceeds that of the particles of the fluid. 
XVI. If a body be immerged in a fluid whote parts more 
ſtrongly attract the particles of the body than they do one 
another; and if there be a number of pores or interſtices 
in the body pervious to the particles of the fluid: the 
fluid will immediately diffuſe itſelf through thole pores. 
And if the connexion of the parts of the body be not ſo 
ſtrong, but that it may be overcome by the force of the 
particles ruſhing within it; there will be a diſſolution of 
the body. | 


Hence, for a menſiruum to be able to diſſolve any given 


body, there are three things required. 1, That the parts 
of the body attract the particles of the men//ruum more 
ſtcongly than theſe attract each other. 2. That the body 
have pores or interſtices open and pervious to the parti- 
cles of the menſiruum. 3- That the coheſion of the par- 
ticles, which conſtitute the body, be not ſtrong enough 
to relilt the irruption of the particles of the MEN“ 
STRUUM. 

XVII. SALTS are bodies endued with a great mtractive 
force, though among them be interſperled many inter- 
{tices, which lie open to the particles of water; thele are 
thereſore ſtrongly attracted by thoſe ſaline particles, ſo 
that they forcibly ruſh into them, ſeparate their contacts, 
and diflolve the contexture of the ſalts, 

XVIII. If the corpuſcics be more attracted by the parti- 
cles of the fluid than By each other, they will recede from 
each other, and be diffuſed through the whole fluid, 
Thus, if a little ſalt be difſolved in a deal of water, the 
particles of the ſalt, though ſpecifically heavier than wa- 
ter, will evenly diffuſe themſelves through the whole wa- 
ter, ſo as to make it as ſaline at top as bottom. — Does 
not this imply, that the parts of the falts have a centrifu- 
gal, or repulſive force, by which they fly from one an- 
other ; or rather, that they attract the water more ſtrongly 


than they do one another? For as all things aſcend in | 


water, which are leſs attracted than water by the gravity 


of the carth, ſo all the particles of ſalt floating in water, 
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ter, muſt recede from the particle, and give way to the 
more attracted water. Newt. Opt. p. 363. 
XIX. Corpuſcles, or little bodies, ſwimming in a fluid; 
and tending rowards each other; if they be ſuppoſed 
claſtic, will fly back again after their congreſs, till, ſtrik- 
ing on other corpuſcles, they be again reflected towards 
the firſt ; whence will ariſe innumerable other conflicts 
with other corpuſcles, and a continued ſeries of percuſ- 
ſions and reboundings. —But, by the attradlive power, 
the velocity of ſuch corpuſcles will be continually in- 
crealed; fo that the inteſline MOTION of the parts will at 
length become evident to ſenſe. 

Add, that in proportion as the corpuſcles attract eachother 
with a greater or leſs force, and as their elaſticity is in a 
greater or leſs degree, their motions will be different, and 
become ſenſible at various times, and in various degrees. 
XX. If corpuſcles that atira& each other hap n mutually 
to touch, there will not ariſe any motion, becauſe they 
cannot come nearer. If they be placed at a very little 
diſtance from each other, a motion will ariſe ; but if fat- 
ther removed, the ſorce wherewith they attract each other 
will not exceed that wherewith they attract the particles 
of the intermediate fluid; and therefore no motion will 
be produced. 


On theſe principles depend all the phenomena of fer men- 
tation and EBULLITION, 

Hence appears the reaſon why oil of vitriol, when a little 
water is poured on it, works, and grows hot ; for the ſa- 
line corpuſcles ate a little disjointed from their mutual 
contact, by the infuſed water; whence, as they attract 
each other more ſtrongly than they do the particles of 
water, and as they are not equaily attracted on every ſide, 
there mult of neceſſity ariſe a motion. 

Hence alſo appears the reaſon of that uncommon ebulli- 
tion, occaſioned by adding ſteel-filings to the aforeſaid 
mixture. For the particles of itcel are extremely claſtic; 
whence there mult arile a very ſtrong teflexion. 

Hence alſo we ſee the reaſon why ſome menſtrua act 
more ſtrongly, and diſſolve bodies ſooner, when diluted 
with water. | 
XXI. If corpuſcles mutually atrafing each other have 
no claſtic power, they will not be reflected back from each 
other ; but will form a congeries, or little maſſes; whence 
a COAGULUM will ariſe, 

It the gravity of the particles thus amaſſed exceed the 
gravity of the fluid, a PRECIPITATION will ſucceed. — 
Precipitation may alſo ariſe from an increaſe or diminu- 
tion of the gravity of the men/?ruum wherein the corpul- 
cles are immerged, 

XXII. If corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and mutually 
attracting each other, have ſuch a figure, as that in ſome 
given parts they have a greater attractive power than in 
others, and their contact greater in thoſe parts than in 
others; thoſe corpulcles will unite into bodies with given 
hgures ; and thence will ariſe CRYSTALLIZATION, 
XXIII. Particles immerged in a fluid moved with a ſwift 
or ſlow progrellive motion, will attract each other in the 
ſame arg wh nc 4 ms fluid were at reſt; but if all the 
parts of the flui not move equall 
pace. of WE qually, the attractions 
Hence it is, that many falts will not cry/allize, till the 
water wherein they are diſſolved is cold. 

XXIV. It between two particles of a fluid there happen 
to be a corpuſcle whoſe two oppoſite ſides have a ſtrong 
attracl ige power, that intermediate corpuſcle will aggluti- 
nate or faſten the paiticles of the fluid to itſelf. And ſe- 
veral ſuch corpuſcles diffuſed through the fluid will fix all 
its particles into a firm body; and the fluid will be frozen, 
or reduced into ice. 

XXV. By the ſame principle of attra&ion and repulſion, 
molt of the phenomena of ELECTRICITY may be ac- 
counted for, 

It will in ſome degree appear in the courſe of this work, 
under the various articles referred to, or compriſed in it, 
how far the principles, contained in theſe ſeveral theo- 
rems, are well founded; where they will properly ap- 
ply to the explication of the phenomena of nature, and 


how far any of them are confirmed and illuſtrated b 
later obſervations and diſcoveries. 


ATTRACTION, centre of. See CENTRE. 
ATTRACTION of mountains, According to the Newtonian 
theory of attradon, this principle pervades the minutelt 
particles of matter, and the combined action of all the 
parts of the earth, forms the attraclion of the whole. 
For the ſame reaſon, therefore, that a heavy body tends 
downwards in a perpendicular tothe earth's ſurface, con- 
ſidered as imooth and even, it muſt be attracted towards 
the centre of a neighbouring mountain, by a force pro- 
portional to the quantity ot matter contained in it; and 
the effect of this aon, or the accelerative force pro- 
duced by it, mult depend on the nearneſs or diſtance of 


— 


— 


* 


which ale leſs attracted by any particle of ſalt than wa- the mountain from the gtavitating body, becauſe this 


force 
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free increaſes as the ſquares of the diſtances decreafe. | 


pon theſe principles it is obvious, that the plumb-line 
of a quadrant, or of any other aſtronomical inſtrument, 
muſt be deflected from its proper ſituation, by a ſmall 
quantity, towards the mountain, and the apparent alti- 
tudes and zenith diſtances of the ſtars, taken with the 
inſtrument, be altered accordingly : e. gr. if the zenith 
diſtance of a ſtar on the meridian were obſerved at two 
ſtations under the ſame meridian, one on the ſouth ſide 
of a mountain, the other on the north; and the plumb- 
line of the inſtrument were attradted out of its vertical 
poſition by the mountain, the [tar muſt appear too much 
to the north, by the obſervation at the ſouthern ſtation, 
and too much to the ſouth by that at the northern ſta- 
tion; and conſequently the difference of the latitudes of 
the two ſtations reſulting from theſe obſervations would 
be greater than it really is. If then the true difference 
of their latitudes be determined by meaſuring the di- 
ſtance between the two ſtations on the ground, the excels 
of the difference found by the obſervations of the ſtar 
above that found by this meaſurement, muſt have been 
produced by the attract ion of the mountain; and the half 
of it will be the effect of ſuch attraction on the plumb- 
line at each obſervation, provided that the mountain at- 
tracts equally on both ſides. 
The firlt hint for determining the quantity of this attrac- 
tion was ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac Newton in his Treatiſe 
of the Syſtem of the World; and the firſt experiment 
for this purpoſe was conducted by M. Bouguer, and M. 
de la Condamine, in the year 1738. Whulſt they were 
employed in meaſuring three degrees of the meridian, 
near Quito in Peru, they endeavoured to aſcertain the 
effect of the attradtion of Chimboraco, a mountain in 
that neighbourhood, which, by a rough compuration, 
they ſuppoſed ro ve equal to about the 2000th part of the 
attraction of the whole earth. Ey obſerving the altitudes 
of fixed ſtars at two ſtations, one on the ſouth ſide of 
the mountain, and the other on the welt, they found the 
quantity of 7 in favour of the attradtion of the moun- 
tain by means of their obſervations; whereas the plumb- 
line, according to the theory, ſhould have declined from 
the true vertical line 1 43“. However, though the ge- 
neral reſult is favourable to the Newtonian doctrine, the 
experiment was performed under fo many diſadvantages, 
as not to afford the ſatisfaction which was to be wiſhed, 
And M, Bouguer terminates his account of their obſerva- 
tions, with expreſſing his wiſhes, that the experiment 
might be repeated under more favourable circumſtances 
either in France or in England. Figure de la Texre. 
Nothing was afterwards done, till Mr. Maſkelyne, the 
altronomer royal, made a propoſal to the Royal Society 
for this purpole in the year 1772; and in 1774 he was 
deputed to make the trial, accompanied with proper aſ- 
ſiſtants, and furniſhed with the moſt accurate inſtru- 
ments. He made choice of the mountain Schehallien, 
in Scotiand, for the ſcene of hiz operations : the direc- 
tion of which is nearly from eaſt to weſt, its mean height 
above the ſurrounding valley about 2000 feet, and its 
higheſt part above the level of the ſea 3550 feet. Two 
ſtations for obſervations were ſelected, one on the north 
and the other on the ſouth fide of the mountain. Every 
circumſtance that could contribute to the accuracy of the 
experiment was regarded; and from obſervations of ten 
ſtars near the zenith, Mr. Maſkelyne found the apparent 
difference of the altitudes of the two ſtations to be 54”,6; 
and from a meaſurement by triangles, formed from two 
baſes on different Gdes of the mountain, he found the 
diſtance of their parallels to be 4364 feet, which, in the 
latitude of Schehallien, viz. 567 40%, anſwer to an arch 
of the meridian of 43”, leſs by 11,6 than that found 
„ ſector. Its halt, therefore, or 5//,8, is the mean 
effect of the attracdtion of the mountain. From this ex- 
periment, conducted with great aſſiduity and accuracy, 
and terminated to the eſtabliſhment of the Newtonian 
theory, Mr. Maſkelyne infers, that the mountain Sche- 
hallien exerts a ſenſible attradtion; and therefore that every 
mountain, and every particle of the earth, is endued with 
the ſame property, in proportion to its quantity of mat- 
ter. The law of the variation of this force in the inverſe 
Tatio of the ſquares of the diſtances is likewiſe confirmed 
by it; for if the force of the attraction of the hill had 
been only to that of the earth, as the matter in the hill 
to that of the earth, and had not been greatly increaſed 
by the near approach to its centre, the attraction mult 
have been wholly inſenſible. And he infers alſo, that 
the mean denſity of the earth is at leaſt double of that at 
the ſurface, and conſequently, that the denſity of the in- 
ternal parts of the earth is much greater than that of 
thoſe near the ſurface ; and the whole quantity of matter 
in the carth will be at leaſt twice as great as if it were 
com poſed of matter of the ſame denſity with that at the 
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raliſts, who ſuppoſe the earth to be only a great hollow 
ſhell of matter, is groundleſs. And finally, that the ſen- 
ſible defleCtions in the plumb-lines of aſtronomical in- 
ſtruments, by the denſity of the ſuperficial parts of the 
earth, muſt cauſe apparent inequalities in the menſura- 
tions of degrees in the meridian. He candidly acknow- 
ledges, after all, that a ſingle experiment is not ſufficient 
to aſcertain a matter of ſuch importance, and recom - 
mends other experiments of a ſimilar kind to be repeated 
in various places, and attended with different circum- 
ſtances. Schehallien may differ in its external conttitu— 
tion from other mountains, as there is no appearance of 
its ever having been a volcano, which is the caſe of many 
others. Phil. iranf. vol. Ixv. part ii. Ne 48 and 49. 


ATTRACTIVE power, or force, See POwER and Ar- 


TRACTION. 


The attraftive virtue in loadſtone is communicable, by 
touching, to iron or ſteel. 


ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE remedies, denote me— 


dicines which are to be externally appiicd, and which by 
their aCtivity and warmth penetrate the pores, and mix 
with and rarefy any obſtructed matter, ſo as to tender it 


fit for diſcharge, upon laying open the part by a cauſtic 
or inciſion, 


Attrahents are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
drawers, ripeners, maturants, and digeſtives. 

The principal ſimples belonging to this claſs are, the ſe- 
veral kinds of fats or adipes, the dungs of pigeons and 
cows, bran, yeſt, herring, melilot, tobacco, oil, pitch, 
_ frankincenſe, &c. See cach under its proper ar- 
ticle. 

In many inſtances, as the matter rare fies and grows more 
fluent by means of ſuch medicines, the refluent blood is 
apt to waſh it back into the common maſs ; which ſome- 
times does great miſchief; or by making it take up 
more room upon its rarefaction, it occaſions it to diſtend 
more the parts in which its is contained; upon which a 
ſenſe of pain is excited, and thereby a great concourſe 
of fluid, and conſequently an increaſe of the tumor. = 


So that medicines under this denomination require the 
moſt careful management. 


ATTRIBUTE, from attribuo, in a general ſenſe, that 


which agrees to ſome perſon, or ching: or a qua- 
lity, which determines ſomething to be aſter a certain 
manner. ; 

Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of mind; figure, an 
attribute of body, &c.—Spinoza makes the foul and the 
body to be of che ſame ſubitance ; with this only differ- 
ence, that the ſoul is to be conceived under the attribute 
of thought, and the body under that of extenſion. 

Of the ſeveral attributes belonging io any ſubſtance, that 
which preſents uſelf firſt, and which the mind conceives 
as the toundation of all the reſt, is called its eential at- 
tribute. 

Thus, extenſion is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, made 
the eſſential attribute of body or matter. | 

The other {attributes are called accidental ones: e. gt. 
roundneſs in wood, or learning in a man, —Me, Locke en- 
deavours to prove, that thinking, which the Carteſians 
make the eſſential attribute of the mind, is only an acci- 
dental one. 


ATTRIBUTE, in Logic, is an epithet given to any ſubject; 


or it is any pcedicate thereof; or whatever may be al- 
firmed or denied of any thing. | 
Every propoſition conſiſts of a ſubject, an attribute, and 
a copula, or conjundtive particle. See PROPOSITION. 
Attributes are uſually divided into poetive, which give 2 
thing ſomewhat z as when we ſay of a man, that he is 
animate : and negative; as when we fay of a ſtone, that 
it is inanimate. 

Others, again, divide them into common, which agree to 
ſeveral different things; as animal, which agrees both to 


man and brute; and proper, as thought, &c. which agrees 
only to ſpirit, rationality to man, &c. 


ATTRIBUTES, in Theology, denote the ſeveral qualities, 


and perfections, which we conceive in God; and which 
conſtitute his proper eſſence; as juſtice, goodneſs, wil- 
dom, &. 

The heathen mythologiſts divide the deity into as many 
diſtin beings as he has attributes : thus the power of God 
was called Jupiter; the wrath of God, Juno; the abſo- 
lute will ot God, Fate, or Deſtiny, to which even his 
very power is ſubject. 


ATTRIBUTES, in Painting and Sculpture, are ſymbols added 


to ſigures and ſtatues, to denote their particular office aud 
character. 

Thus the c/ub is an attribute of Hercules; the palm is an 
attribute of victory ; the peaceck of Juno; the eagle of Ju- 
piter 3 the trident of Neptune ; the balance of Juſtice; 
the olive of Peace, &c. 


| | ATTRIBUTIVES, in Grammar, are words which are ſig- 
iurface ; and therefore that the hy potheſis of thoſe natu- 


nificant of attributes; and thus includes adjeCtives, _ 
| an 
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and participle, which are attributes of ſubſtances, and 
adyerbs, which denote the attributes only of attributes, 
Mr. Harris, who has introduced the diſtribution of words, 
denominates the former attributives of the firſt order, and 
the latter atiributives of the ſecond order. Harris's 
Hermes. 

ATTRITION, triture, or fri191, expreſſes ſuch a motion 
of bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off ſome ſuper- 
43 particles ; whereby they gradually become leſs and 
els. 

The word is formed of atterere, to wear. 

Ihe grinding and poliſhing of bodies is performed by at- 
Iritio0. 

The effects of attrition in exciting heat, light, electricity, 
&c. ſee under ELEcTkicitTY, FIRE, HEeaT, and 
Licuhr. 

ATTR1T10N is alſo frequently uſed for the friction or rubb- 
ing of ſuch ſimple bodies one againſt another, as will not 
wear out, but will occaſion ſome particular- determina- 
tions of the fluids they contain. | 
Thus the various ſenſations of hunger, pain, or pleaſure 
are ſaid to be occaſioned by the attritzzns of the organs 
formed for ſuch imprefiions, 

ATTRIT1ON, among Divines, denotes a ſorrow or regret 
for having offended God; ariſing from a ſenſe of the 
odiouſneſs of fin, and the.apprehcnfions of puniſhment ; 
i. e. of the loſs of heaven, and the pains of hell. 
Attrition is eſteemed the loweſt degree of repentance, be- 
ing a ſtep ſhort of conuition, which ſuppoſes the love 
of God an ingredient or motive of our forrow and re- 

entance. See CONTRITION. 

ATTROW, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 

nea to a plant which they uſe in caſes of ſwellings, boil- 
ing the leaves in water, and uſing the decoction by way 
of a fomentation. 
It is a ſpecies of KaL1, and is called by Petiver 4/1 Cu:- 
neenſe foliis polygoni, floribus verticilli in modum 1ijpeſtt: 5, 
from its leaves reſembling the common knot-grats, and 
its flowers growing in rundics round the ftaiks. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 232. 

ATTRUMMAPHOC, in Botany, a name given by the pco- 
ple of Guinea to a ſhrub which they uſe in medicine; 
they boil it in water, and give the decoction in the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe. The juice of it, when freſh pteſſed out, 
is alſo uſed, ſnuffed up the noſtrils, to promote ſucezinꝑ, 
and cure ſeveral diſorders of the head and eyes. Phil. 
'Tranſ. NY 232. 

It is a ſpecies of COLUTEA, called by Petiver COLUTEA 
ſanuginoſa floribus parvis filiquis pileſis deor ſum tenden- 
thus; and Dr. Herman calls it an a/tragalus. 

A'TVTURNATO faciendo vel recipiendo; fee ATTORNATO, 
&C, 

ATYPOS, from a, negative, and Turog, form or tenor, en- 
ratic, ot irregular, a word uſed by the old writers in 


medicine, for ſuch diſeaſes as did not obſerve any regu- | 


larity in their periods. 

Others have alſo uſed the ſame word in a very different 
ſenſe, namely, for deſormitics and irregularities in the 
limbs; and others, for perſons, who from ſome defects 
in the organs of ſpeech, cannot articulate certain particu- 
lar ſounds. 

AVA AVA, a plant fo called by the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, in the South Sea, from the leaves of which they 
expreſs an intoxicating juice. It is drank very freely by 
the chiefs, aud otlier conſtderable perſons, who vie with 
each other in drinking the greateſt number of draughts, 
each draught being about a pint: but it is carelully 
kept from their women. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. 
ii. p. 200. | 

AVANIA, in the Turki//> Legi/lature, a fine for crimes, and 
on deaths, paid to the governor of the place, In the 
places where ſeveral nations live together under a Turkiſh 
governor, he takes this profitable method of puniſhing all 
crimes among the Chriſtians, or Jews, unleſs it be the 
murder of a Turk. Pococke's Eg. vol. ii. part ii, p. 30. 

AVANT, a French prepoſition, ſignifying before, or any 
priority either in reſpect of time, or place; lometimes 
uſed, in compoſition, in our language, but more uſually 
contracted, and wrote vaunt, or vant, or even VAN. 

AVANT ae, & c. See VAN foſſe. 

AVANT guard, &c. See Van GUARD, &c. 

AVANTE, among the O/d4 Mriters in Phy/ic, a name given 
to a diſeaſe, ſeeming, from their accounts of it, the ſame 
we call hypocondriaſm. 

AVANTURINE, in Natural H:i/tory, a yellowiſh ſtone ſull 
of ſparkles, reſembling gold, very common in France. 
An artificial imitation ot it is made by mixing ſparkles 
of copper with glaſs, whillt it is in tufion, which js uſed 
by enamellers, and to ſprinkle as ſand upon writing. 

AVAROMO TEM, in Botany, the name of a ſiliquoſe 
tree, which grows in the Braſils. The bark is externally 
of a cineritious, and internally of a deep red colour; and 
is he ouly part of the plant uſed by the ſkilful for me- 
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dicinal purpoſes; though the ſame aſtringent qualities 
are by ſome applied to the leaves; for the bark, which 
is of a bitter taſte, whether reduced to a powder, or 
boiled and uted by way of fomentation, happily cures in- 
veterate and obſtinate ulcers, and, as it is ſaid, has been 
found to cure cancers themſelves, by means of its re« 
markably cleanſing and drying nature. | 

Beſide theſe purpoſes, it is alſo made uſe of on 2c. 

count of its effectually aſtringent quality, for baths de- 

ſigned to ſtrengthen and invigorate the muſcular parts of 
the body, when weakened, or too much relaxed. Ra 
ſays it is much uſed by courtezans for contracting the 
prdenda. 

AVARIA, in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, a ſum 

of money exacted from the Chriſtians or Europeans, to 

N of _ falſe accuſation framed on purpoſe, 

SL, a term frequently uſed on board a ſhi ifvi 
to ſtop, hold, or > ay F Ps bgnilying 

The word is formed of the Italian va ti 

enough, it ſuffices. e eee 

AV AUNCHERS, among Hunters, the ſecond branches of 

a hart's horn. 

AUBAINE, in the French Cuſoms, a right veſted in the 
king, of being heir to a foreigner, who dies within his 
dominions. 

The word is formed of aubain, a foreigner; which Me. 
nage derives farther from the Latin, alibi natus; Cujas 
from advena, which is the name foreignersbear in the Che 
pitularies of Charlemagne; Du-Cange, from 4!banus, a 
Scot, or Iriſhman ; becauſe theſe were anciently teh 
given to travelling and living abroad, 

The king of France, by the right of aubaine, claims the 
inheritance of all foreigners in his dominions ; excluſive 
of all other lords, and even of any teſtament the deceaſed 
could make. An ambaſlador, though not naturalized, is 
not ſubject to tne right of oubaive. The Swiſe, Saroy- 
ards, Scots, and Portuguc te, are alſo exempted ſtom the 
aubaine, as being reputed natives and regnicoles. 

AU BIER, anciently AUBous. Thus the French call that 
ſolt and whitiſh ſubſtance, which lies all round the tree 
between the bark and the ſolid wood; and for which we 
have no particular name in Engliſh. Mr. Barkley thinks 
it performs the oſſice of veins. It may be conſidered as 
a third bark, and fo ſome call it, whoſe fibres are leſs 
cloſe or compact than thoſe of the former; and is pro- 
perly the lard or fat of the tree. It bardens by means of 
the juice that diſcharges itſelf there, and of the ſa 
which flows in it, ſo that it becomes by little and little 
as it were, imperceptibly a part of the woody ſubſtance 
of the tree ; that is to ſay, it is converted into folid wood. 
There are few trees but have ſome of that aubier, or 
whitiſh ſubſtance, which is more or leſs thick, according 
to the ſituation in which the trees happen to be planted; 
for the more they are expoſed to the hot rays of the ſun, 
the leſs of that ſubſtance will be found in them. In the 
oak it is ſeldom above an inch, or an inch and a half 
thick. It has been obſerved that when a tree is cut down, 
or dies in the ground, the aubier remains always of the 
= conſiſtency, without ever being turned into ſolid 
wood. 

That ſubſtance is liable to rot; and therefore merchants, 
who cauſe timber to be ſquared, ought to be very careful 
that as little ambzer be left upon it as poſſible. | 

AUBIN, in Herſemanſbip, a kind of broken gait, or pace, 
2 an amble and a gallop; reputed a defect in a 

orſe. 

AUCTIO, AucT1oN ; this was originally a kind of ſale, 
among the ancient Romans, performed by the public criet 
ſub haſta, that is, under a ſpear ſtuck up on that occaſion, 
and by ſome magiſtrate, who made good the ſale by deli- 

ery of the goods. 
This was termed aud770, q. d. increaſe ; becauſe, accord- 
ing to Sigonius, the goods were told to him, qui plurimum 
rem augeret, who would bid moſt for them. 

AUCT1oN by inch of candle. See CANDLE, 

AUCTORATI, in Roman Antiquity, an appellation given 
to ſuch as entered the liſt as gladiators, and who received 
wages z or who hired themſelves, for money, to perform 
in the games, or ſpectacles. 7 
The auttorati degraded themſelves by the act; and be- 
came ſervile and infamous. 

AUCTORATI milites allo denoted ſoldiers bound by oath, 
and the receipt of wages, to ſerve in war. 
In chis ſenſe au#orati ſtand oppoſed to exautorati, who 
were diſbanded. 58 
The ſtipend they received for their ſervice was deno- 
minated auttoramentum. ' 

AUCTORITAS /enatus, in the Roman Antiquity. See SE- 
NATUS auttoritas. 

AUDIANBM, the ſyſtem or ſentiments of Audius, and 
his followers ; particularly as to the belief of the human 
figure of the deity. See ANTHROPOMOR PHITES. 


AUDIENCE, in a general ſenſe. See HEARINS. 


The word is formed from audire, to hear. . | 
AvuDIENCE is alſo uſed for the ceremonies praQtiſed in 
courts, at the admiſſion of ambaſſadors, and public mi- 
niſters, to a hearing. | 
Such an ambaſſador ſent to demand audience; took his au- 
Zience of leave to depart,” &c. : 
In England, audience is given to ambaſſadors in the pre- 
- ſence chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, clo- 
ſer, or any place, where the king happens to be. 
At their admifſhon, the way, in all courts, is to make three 
bows after which they cover, and fit down, the king 
firſt covering, and Gtting down, and giving them the 
fign to put on their hats. — When the king cares not to 
have them be covered and fit, he continues uncovered 
himſelf, and ſtanding all the while; which is taken as a 
ſlight and an affront. —After the firſt audience, it does not 
look well to be too haſty in demanding another. 
At Conſtantinople, miniſters uſually have audience of the 
prime vizir; in his abſence the caimacan admits them to 
udlience. ; 
Avviexce is alſo a name of a court of juſtice eſtabliſhed 
by the Spaniards in America; anſwering in effect to the 
parliaments of France. 8 
They judge without appeal, and have each a certain diſ. 
trict, which ordinarily takes in ſeveral provinces, called 
alſo audiences, from the names of the tribunal to which 
they belong. 
Hence Sanſon divides Spain into as many of theſe au- 
diences as there are of thoſe tribunals. —New Spain com- 
prehends three audiences, thoſe of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
and Guatimala. ; 
AUDIENCE is'alſo the name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts 
in England, which is held where ever the archbiſhop calls 
a cauſe to his own hearing. 
The two archbiſhops bave their courts of audience. That 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury is under the direction 
of the dean of the arches, who is official of the audrence, 
and keeps his court in the hall of Doctors Commons. 
The court of audience is chiefly concerned in differences 
ariſing upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, mar- 
riages, &c. 
Aupikxcks, chamber of. See CHAMBER. 
AUDIENDO & terminando, a writ, or rather commiſſion, 
directed to certain perſons, when an inſurreCtion or great 
miſdemeanour is committed in any place, for the appeaſ- 
ing and puniſhmeut thereof. 
AVUDIENTS, or AupiTOREs, in Church Hiſtory, an order 
of catechumens; conſiſting of thoſe who were newly in- 
ſtructed in the myſteties of the Chriſtian religion, and 
not yet admitted to baptiſm. 8 
AUDIT, a regular hearing and examining of an account, 
by officers appointed for that purpoſe. See AupiToR, 
AUDITA querela, a writ which lies againſt him, who has 
taken a ſtatute-merchant, or a recognizance in the nature 
of a ſtatute · ſtaple, or a judgment, or a recognizance of 
another; and has aſked, or obtained, execution of the 
ſame from the mayor and bailiffs, before whom it was en- 
tered; at the complaint of the party, who entered the ſame, 
upon ſuggeſtion of ſome juſt cauſe why execution ſhould 
not be granted ; as a releaſe, or other exception. 
To writs of execution the defendant cannot plead ; 
ſo that if there be any matter fince the judgment to 
diſcharge him of the execution, he is to have audita 
querela : upon which the juſtices ſhall hear the complaint, 
and do right; and audita querela cannot be brought on a 
releaſe, until judgment is entered of record. 1 Mod. 


111. 
This writ is granted by the lord chancellor, upon view of 
the exception ſuggeſted,” to the judges of either bench, 
willing them to grant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county 
where the creditor is, for his appearance at a certain day 
before them. 
But the indulgence now ſhewn by the courts in granting 
a ſummary relief upon motion, in caſes of evident op- 
preſhon, has almoſt rendered uſeleſs this writ, and driven 
it quite out of practice. | 

AUDITIONALIS /cholafticus, in Middle Age Writers, is 
uſed for an advocate who pleads caules ſor his clients in 
audiences. Du-Cange. 

1 „a hearer, one who liſtens or attends to any 
thing. 

Avotrtors, in Church Hiſtory, See AUDIENTS. 
The auditors formed one branch of the Manichean ſect, 
whith was divided into ele and auditors z correſponding, 
according to ſome writers, to cfergy and /aity; and ac- 
cording to others, to the fa:thful and catechumens among 
the catholics. By the Manichean rule, a different courſe 
of life was preſcribed to the clect from that of the aud;- 
ters. The latter might eat fleſh, drink wine, bathe, 
marry, traſhc, poſſeſs eſtates, bear magiſtracy, and the 
like; all which things were forbidden to the blech. The 
auditors were obliged to maintain the cee, and kneeled 
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down to aſk their bleſling. Beauſobre obſerves, that the 
ele were eccleſialtics, and in general ſuch as made pto- 
feſſion of obſerving certain counſels, called evangelic 
ſuch as the clergy and monks ;z and they were called the 
perfect by Theodoret. The auditors were the laity, and 
ſo denominated, becauſe they heard in the church, whilſt 
others taught and inſtructed, 

AUDITOR is alſo ufed for ſeveral officers, appointed to 
audit, to hear accounts, pleadings, &c. 

Anciently the word auditor was alſo uſed for a judge, and 

even for an inguiſitor, appointed by judges to examine, 

and find out the truth of ſome matter in conteſt. Nota- 
rie are alſo frequently called auditories. 

AUDITOR, in our Law, is an officer of the king, or ſome 
other great perſon, who yearly, by examining the accounts 
of under officers accountable, makes up a general book, 
with the difference between the receipts in charge, and 
their allowances or allocations. i 

AUDITORS of the revenue, or of the exchequer, are officers 
who take the accounts of thoſe who collect the revenues, 
taxes, &c. raiſed by parliament; as alſo of the ſheriffs, 
eſcheators, collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers; and ſet 
them down, and perfect them. | 

AUDITORS of the preſt, or impreſt, are officers in the ex- 
chequer, who take and make vp the great accounts f 
Ireland, Berwick, the mint, cuitoms, ward-robe, fir{t- 
fruits, naval and military expences, and of all moneys 
impreſſed to any man for the king's ſervice. 

AUDITOR of the receipts is an officer of the exchequer who 

files the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, and 
gives the lord treaſurer a certificate of the money received 
the week before ; who preſents the eſtimate or balance 
to the king. 
He makes debentures to every teller, before they receive 
any money, and takes their accounts. He keeps the 
black book of receipts, and the treaturer's key of the trea- 
ſury (where the ancient leagues of the realm, and many 
records of the king's bench, and common-pleas, are re- 
poſited) ; and fees every teller's money locked up in the 
new treaſury. 

There are alſo auditors of the firſt fruits; of the princi- 
ality of Wales; of the duchy of Cornwall, &c. Sec 
IRST-fruits, &c. | 

AUDITOR of the rota, the apoſtolic chamber, the chatelet, 
&c. See RoTa, CHAMBER, &c. 

AUDITORS, conventual, collegiate, &c. were officers for- 
merly appointed among the religious, to examine and 
paſs the accounts of the houſe. 

AUDITORY, in an adjeQtive ſenſe, ſomething belonging 
to the ſenſe of HEARING. 

AUDITORY, AUDIENCE, is alſo a collective name, denot- 
ing an aſſembly of perſons, hearing or attending to a per- 
ſon who ſpeaks in public. 

AUD1TORY is alſo uſed for the ſeat ot bench where 

giſtrate, or judge, hears cauſes. 
At Rome, the ſeveral magiſtrates had auditories, or ſeats 
of juſtice, according to their dignity, —'Thoſe of the ſupe- 
rior officers were called :ribunals ; thoſe of the inferior, 
ſubſellia. 
The pedanci had their benches or auditories in the portico 
of the imperial palace. — Thoſe of the Hebrews, at the 
gates of cities. — The judges appointed by the ancient 
lords diſtributed juſtice under an elm, which was uſually 
planted before the manor-houſe, and ſerved them for an 
auditory. | | 

AvupiToRY, AUDITORIUM, in the Ancient Churches, was 
that part of the church where the audientes ſtood to hear, 
and be inſtructed. 

The auditorium was that part now called navis eccle/ie. 

See NAVE. | 

In the primitive times, the church was ſo ſtrift in keep- 

ing the people together in that place, that the perſon who 

went from thence in ſermon-time was ordered by the 
council of Carthage to be excommunicated. 

AUDITORIUS, meatus, or AUD1TORY paſlage, in Anatomy, 
called alſo aurium alveare, on account of the cerumen col- 
leted in it. See MEArs auditorins. 

AUDITORY nerves, in Anatomy, a pair of nerves ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed, the one to the ear, 
the other to the tongue, eye, &c. See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. pp. | 
The ſoft and ſpongy branch of the auditory nerve, being 
diffuſed through the labyrinth and rymparum of the ear, 
is the immediate organ of the ſenſe of hearing. 

The auditery nerves make the ſeventh conjugation, ac- 

cording to the way of reckoning of the moderns; and 

the fifth, according to the ancients. | 

Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular mark of the wiſdom and 

contrivance of the Creator, in the auditory nerves being 

thus diſpatched to different parts; an admirable and uſe- 
ful conſent being hereby eſtabliſhed between them. — 

Hence it 1s, that moſt animals, upon hearing any uncouth 


a ma- 
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found, are found to ereCt their ears, and prepare them to 
catch it; to open their eyes; to ſtand * the watch ; 
and to be ready with their mouth to call out, or teſtify 
their danger : accordingly moſt animals, when ſurpriſed 
or terrified, ſhriek or cry out, & c. 

Dr. Willis (Anat. Cerebr. cap. 17.) obſerves a farther uſe 
of this nervous communication between the ear and the 
mouth z which is, that the voice may correſpond with the 
hearing, and be a kind of echo thereof; that what is 
beard with one of the two nerves, may be readily ex- 
preſſed with the voice by the help of the other, 
AVELLANA, in Botany. See CoRTLus and HAZLE-nut- 


AVELLANA purgatrix, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of | 


a ſpecies of Ric1XUs. See PiNE1 Nuclei. See allo CA. 
TAPUTIA and BEN. ; 

AVELLANDA, in Botany, a name given by the Spaniards 
to the roots of the TARs1, or ſweet cyPERUS. Theſe 


are eſculent, and of a very delicious taſte z they ſeem to 


have had the name from their likeneſs to the ave/lana nw», 
or hazel-nut. Garcias, and ſome others, have thought 
that the cuRCas of Malabar was the ſame with the ave/- 
Janda of Europe. But this does not ſeem to be the caſe ; 
for the curcas is 2 fruit probably the ſame with the fruit 
BEL, deſcribed by the Arabians; and though of the ſame 
ſize and ſhape with the avel/anda, has a hard coat like the 
common filbert. The curcas of Egypt is indeed a root, 
but it is very different from theſe, being as long and as 
thick as a man's arm. 
AVELLANE, or cr AVELLANE, in Heraldry, a form of 
croſs, which reſembles four filberds in their buſks or cates, 
joined together at the great end. See CRoss. 
Hence its name; a filberd in Latin being nu avellana— 
Syl. Morgan ſays, it is this croſs which enfigns the mound 
of authoriry, or the ſovereign's globe. 
AVE-MARIA, or Ave-Maxr, the angel Gabriel's ſalu- 
tations of the Virgin, at his bringing her the tidings of 
the incarnation; thus called, as beginning with theſe 
words, Ave, Maria, q. d. Hail, Mary. 
"The ave-mary is a prayer or formula of devotion very uſual 
in the Romith church. It was added to their prayers by 
order of pope John XXII. in the fourteenth century. — 
Their chaplets and rofaries are divided into ſo many ave- 
marys, and ſo many pater- naſters; and hence the beads 
themſelves, which indicate them, are alſo called aves, or 
ade marys. 
AVN A, in Botany. See OaT. 
AVENS, in Botany. See HERB-Bennet. 
AVENAGE, in Law, a certain quantity of oats, paid to a 
landlord, in lieu of ſome other duties; or, as a rent, 
from the tenant. : 
The word is formed of the Latin, avena, oats. 
AVLENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe ; who, 
by order or warrant from him, ſwears in all the officers 
belonging to the royal ſtablgs. See MASTER of the hor ſe. 
he avenor alſo makes up the accounts of the ſtables, and 
lues debentures for paying the officers and ſervants. 
In a ſtat. Car. II. we find the avenor mentioned, as an of- 
ficer who provides oats for the ſtables.— In the Rot. Parl. 
Edw. III. we alſo read of avener of the queen, of the 
prince, &c. 
AVENTURZE, in our Ancient Mriters, fignify TOURNA- 
MENTS, or military exerciſes on horſeback. 
AVENTURE, or rather ADVENTURE, in our Law Books, 
a miſchance, cauſing the death of a man, without felony ; 
as, when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burnt by an acci- 
dent or miſchance, falling into the water or fire. See 
MtSAVENTURE, and CHANCE» MEDLEY. 
AVENUE, in Fortification, an opening or inlet into a fort, 
| ballion, or the like place, or the paſſes and ways to and 
fiom it. See FORT and BASTION. 
The word is formed of avenir, or advenir, to arrive at. 
AVENUE, in Gardening, is a walk planted on each ſide with 
trees, and leading to tome place. 
All avenues, Mortimer ſays, ſhould lead to the front of a 
houſe, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and termi- 
nate in a proſpect.— In an avenue to a houſe, whatever 
the length of the walk is, it ought to be as wide as the 
whole breadth of the front; and if wider it is ſo much 
the better ; and avenues to woods and proſpects ought not 
to be leſs than ſixty feet wide. 
Tbe trees molt proper tor avenues with us, are the Engliſh 
elm, the lime, the horſe-cheſnut, the common cheſnut, 
the beech, and the abele. 'The Engliſh elm will do in all 
grounds, except ſuch as are very wet and ſhallow ; and 
this.is preferred to all other trees, becauſe it will bear 
cutting, heading, or lopping in any manner, better than 
moſt others. 'The rough or ſmooth Dutch elm is ap- 
proved by ſome, becauſe of its quick growth; this is a 
tree which will bear removing very well; it is alſo green 
almoſt as ſoon as any plant whatever in ſpring, and con- 
tinues ſo as long as any, and it makes an incompatable 
| Kedge, and is preferable to all other trees for loſty eſpa- 
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| liers. The lime is valued for its regular growth, and fine 
ſhade : the horſe-cheſnut is proper for al! places that are 
not too much expoſed to rough winds. I be common 
cheſnut will do very well in a good ſoil, and riſes to a 
conſiderable height, when planted ſomew hat cloſe, though 
when it ſtands bngle, it is rather inclined to ſpread than 
to grow tall. The beech is a beautiful tree, and naturally 
| grows well with us in its wild ſtate, but it is leſs to 
be choſen for avenues than the before mentioned, becauſe 
it does not bear tranſplanting well, but is very ſubje& io 
— Laſtly, the abele is fit for any ſoil, and is the 
quickeſt grower of any foreſt tree. It ſeldom fails in 
tranſplanting, and ſucceeds very well in wet ſoils, in 
which the others are apt to fail. The oak is but little 
uied for avenues, becaule of its flow growth. 
The old method of planting avenues was with regular rows 
of trees, and this has been always kept to till of late ; bur 
we have now a much more magnificent way of plant- 
ing avenues; this is by ſetting the trees in clumps, or 
{ platoons, making the opening much wider than before, 
and placing the clumps of trees at about three hundred 
feet diſtance from one another. In each of theſe clumps 
there ſhould be planted either ſeven or nine trees; but it 
is to be obſerved, that this is only to be practiſed where 
the avenne is to be of ſome conſiderabſe length, for in 
ſhort walks this will not appear ſo ſightly as fingle rows 
of trees. 'The avenues made by clumps are fitteſt of all 
for parks. The trees in each clump ſhould be planted 
about thirty feet aſunder, aud a trench ſhould be thrown 


up round the whole clump, to prevent the deer from 
coming to the trees to bark them. 


AVER-/and, in our Old Miriters, ſeems to have been ſuch 
lands as the tenants did plough and manure, cum averiis 
ſuis, -: the proper uſe of a monaſtery, or the lords of 
the ſoil, 

AVERA, in Doemſday- Boot, denotes a day's work of a 
ploughman, or other labourer, which the king's tenants 
in his demeſne lands were obliged to pay the ſheriff. 

AVERAGE, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers in 
many parts of England, for the breaking of cotn- ſieldo, 
eddiih, or roughings. 

I;: this ſenſe, it may be derived from haver, an Engliſh 
name for oats, or from averia, beaſts, being as much as 
feeding for cattle or paſturage. Ray. 

AVERAGE, AVERAGIUM, in Law, that duty or ſervice. 
which the tenant is to pay the king, or other lord, by his 
beaits and carriages. 

The word is derived from the baſe Latin averia, catt!: 
or gcods ; or the French euvre, work. 

AVERAGE, or AVERIDGF, in Navigation and Commerce, 
is uſed to denote the damage which happens to ſhips and 

{ their cargoes, from the time of their loading and failing, 

till their return and unlading. It is divided into three 
kinds. 1. The ſimple average, which conſiſts in the ex- 
traordinary expences incurred for the ſhip, ſuch as the 
loſs of anchors, maſts, and rigging, by common accidents 
at ſea; or, for the merchandiſe; ſuch as the damages 
which they have ſuſtained by ſtorms, capture, ſhipwreck, 
wet, or rotting z all which mult be defrayed by the thing 
that ſuffered the damage. 2. The large and common 
average, being expences incurred, and damage ſuſtained, 
for the common ſecurity, both of the merchandiſe and 
ſhip, which are to be borne by the ſhip and cargo: ſuch 
are ranſom-money, goods thrown overboard, expences 
of unlading, or entering into a river or harbour, and the 
proviſions and hire of the ſailors, when the ſhip is detained 
by embargo. 3. The ſmall avergges, which are charges of 
towing and piloting the ſhip, one third of which muſt be 
charged to the ſhip, and two thirds to the cargo. 

AVERAGE is more particularly uſed for the quota or pro- 
portion which each merchant or proprietor in the ſhip or 

| loading is adjudged, upon a reaſonable eſtimation to 
contribute to a common average. 

Such ſum ſhall be divided among the ſeveral claimers, by 
way of average, in proportion to their reſpeCtive interelts 
and demands. 10 Ann. cap. 17. | | 

AVERAGE is allo a ſmall duty, which thoſe merchants who 
ſend goods in another man's ſhip pay to the maſter thereof, 
for his care of them, over and above the freight. 

Hence, in bills of lading it is expreſſed. Paying ſo much 
freight for the ſaid goods, with primage and average ac- 
cuſtomed. 

AVER-CORN, in Ancient Writings, ſuch corn as by cuſtom 


is brought by the tenant's carriages, to the lord's granary- 
AVERDUPOIS pound. See Poux. 


AVERDUPOIS weight, See WEIGHT. 
AVERIA, in our Law Books, properly Ggnify oxen or 


4 uſed for the plough; but, in a general ſenſe, any 
Cattle. 


When mention is made of one beaſt, they ſay, quidam 
equus, vel quidam bos: when of two or more, they do not 
ſay, £qui or boves, but averia. F 

' x . AVER14, 
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Avena, replegiare de AvERtIs. See REPLEGIARE. 

AVERIIS captis in M ithernam, a writ for the taking of cattle 
to his uſe, who hath cattle unlawfully diſtrained by an- 
other, and driven out of the country where they were 
taken, fo that they cannot be replevied by the ſheriff. Reg. 
Orig. 82. If the cattle are put into any ſtrong place in 
the fame county, the ſheriff may take the poſſe comitatus, 
and break inio it, to make the replevin. But when they 
are driven out of the county, he hath no authority to 
purſue them. 

AVERMENT, in Lau, uſually fignifies an offer of the de- 
fendant to make good or juſtify an exception, pleaded in 
abatement or bar of the plaintiff's action. 

The word alfo ſometimes ſignifies the act, as well as the 
offer, of juſtifying the exception. 
Averment is two-fold, general and particular. 

AvERMENT, general, is the concluſion of every plea to the 
writ, or in bar of replications, or other pleadings, (for 
counts, or avowries in nature of counts, need not to be 
averred) containing matter affirmative z and ought to be 
with theſe words, hoc paratus eft verificare. 

AvrRMENT, particular, is, when the life of a tenant ſor 
life, or tenant in tail, is averred, &c.—An averment con- 

" tains es well the matter as the form thereof. 

ERNI, among the Ancient Naturaliſts, certain lakes, 
grottoes, and other places, which infect the air with poi- 
ſonous ſteams or vapours ; called alſo mephirrs. 

The word is formed of the privative a, and opvig, bird, 
as intimating that birds could not fly over them, but 
dropped down dead. Avernus, q. d. aornus locus, fine 
avibus. 
Averni are ſaid to be frequent in Hungary, on account of 
the abundance of mines therein. 
The Grotta del Cani, in Italy, is a famous one. 
But the moſt celebrated avernms was, a lake near Bair, in 
Campania, by the modern Italians called Lago di I riper- 
gola.— The fumes it emitted are repreſented by the an- 
cients as being of ſo malignant a nature, that birds could 
not fly over it, but ſunk down dead; which ſome later 
writers have choſen to attribute to this, that the ſulphu- 
reous efluvia hereof not being of conſiſtence to ſuſtain 
the birds, they dropped by their own weight. This cir- 
cumſtance, joined with the great depth of the lake, oc- 
caſioned the ancients to take it for the gate or entrance 
of bell; and accordingly Virgil makes Aneas deſcend 
this way into the infernal regions.—Vibius Sequeſter 
ſays, there is no bottom to be found of it. See HELL. 
Next to the Baiæ, ſays Strabo, lies the Lucrine bay; and 
within it the lake Avernus; which is a deep darkſome 
lake, with a narrow entry from the outer bay: it is ſur- 
rounded with ſteep banks, that hang threatening over it, 
and is only acceſſible by the narrow pafſage, through 
which you fail in. Theſe banks were anciently quite over- 
rown with a wild wood, impenetrable by a human foot. 
ts gloomy ſhade impreſſed an awful ſuperſtition upon 
the minds of the beholders; whence it was reputed the 
ſeat of the Cimmerians, who dwelt in perpetual night. 
Whoever failed hither, firſt did ſacrifice; and endea- 
voured to propitiate the infernal powers, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome prieſts, who attended upon the place, and 
directed the myſtic performance. Within, a fountain of 
pure water broke out juſt over the ſea; but no creature 
ever taſted of it, believing it to be a vein of the river Styx: 
ſomewhat near this fountain was the oracle; and the hot 
waters, frequent in theſe parts, made them think they 
were branches of the burning Phlegethon. 


AVERPENNY, q. d. AvERaGE-PENNY, money Contri- 


buted towards the king's averages; or money given to be 
freed thereof, See AVERAGE. 

AVERRHOA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
of the decandria pentagynia claſs, the charactets of which 
are theſe: the perianthium is ſmall, erect, and com- 
poſed of five leaves. The flower is compoſed of five lan- 
ceolated petals, which ſtand erect on the lower part, and 
are expanded at the top. The ſtamina are ten ſetaceous 
filaments, half of which are of the length of the flower, 

and the other half ſhorter; theſe ſtand alternately toge- 
ther, and are terminated by roundiſh apices, or antherœ. 
The germen of the piſtil is oblong, and faintly pentangu- 
lar; the ſtyles are five in number, and are ſetaceous 
and etect; and the ſtigmata are ſimple. The fruit is a 
turbinated pomum, obtuſely pentangular, having five 

| cells, and in each of them ſeveral ſeeds of an angular 
form, ſeparated by membranes. 

AVERRHOISTS, a ſect of Peripatetic philoſophers, who 
appeared in Italy ſome time before the reſtoration of learn- 
ing, and attacked the natural immortality of the ſoul, 

They took their denomination from Averrhoes, a cele- 
brated interpreter of Ariſtotle, born at Cordova in Spain, 

in the twelfth century, from whom they borrowed their 
diltinguiſhing doftrine. The founder of this ſect, Aver- 
rhoes, is fometimes called the Commentator, by way of 
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eminence, 3s being fuppoſed to have entered beſt of all 
the commentators into 1 ſentiments of the philoſopher; 
inſomuch that ſome have pretended the ſoul of Ariſtotle 
had migrated into the body of Averrhoes. 
AVERRUNCIATION, from averrunce, 7 prune, in Agri- 
culture, the act of cutting or lopping off the ſuperfluous 
branches of trees. Sec PRUNING, | 
AVERRUNCI, from averrunco, F avert, in Antiquity, an 
order of deities among the Romans, whoſe peculiar of- 
fice was to avert dangers and evils. 
The Egyptians had alſo their di averrunci, or apotropei, 
who were piCtored in a*menacing poſture, and ſometimes 
with whips in their hands, =I6s was a divinity of this 
kind j - is ſhewn by Kircher. See Ocdip. Agypt. tom. 
It. p. 487. 
AVERSION, abhorrence, diſlike, See AN TP ATH. 
The word is compounded of a, from, and vertere, to turn. 
AVERSIONE venire, or lecare, in IM iters of the Civil Law, 
ſeems to denote the ſelling, or letting things in the lump, 
without fixing particular prices for each pic ee. 
AVERTI, in Hor ſeman/hip, is applied to a regular ſtep or 
motion enjoined in the leſſons. 
In this ſenſe they fay, pas averti, ſometimes pas ecouts, 
and pas d'ecele, which all denote the fame. 
'The word is mere French, and ſignifies advi/ed. 
AVERY, a place where oats, or provender, are kept for the 
king's horſes. . See AvERIA. 
AUGES, in A/?ronomy, two points in a planet's orbit, other- 
wile called aides. See APs18. 
One of the auges is particularly denominated the apogee; 
the other perigee. 
AUGIIES, among Ancient Naturaliſts, a kind of gem, of a 
pale green colour, inferior in value to the topaz. 


though this was diſputed even in Pliny's time. 
AUGMENT, in the Greek Grammar, an accident of cer- 
tain tenſes ; being either the prefixing of a ſyllable, or an 
increaſe of the quantity of the initial vowels. There 
are two kinds of augments. — Temporale, or of a letter; 
when a ſhort vowel is changed into a long one; or 4 
diphthong into another longer one: thus called, becauſe 
the time of its pronunciation is now lengthened, 
Augmentum ſyllabicum, or of a ſyllableg is when a letter, viz. 
e, is added at the beginning of the word; ſo that the num- 
ber of ſyllables is increaſed. 


AuGMENTS, in Mathematics. See FLUxX1toNs and Mo- 
MENTS.o 


| AUGMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of aug- 


menting ; that is, of adding or joining ſomething to an- 
other, to render it larger, or more conſiderable. 

The governors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, by virtue 
of the ſeveral acts of parliament, made for that purpoſe, 
are empowered to augment all livings not exceeding 50ʃ. 
per annum ; and the number of livings following were cer- 
tied to be capable of augmentation. 


1071 Livings not exceeding 10/7. per anmum, which 
may be augmented (with the bounty alone) 
ſix times each, purſuant to the preſent rules \ 6426 
of the governors, which will make 6426 { 
augmentations. 

1467 Livings above 101. and not exceeding 20ʃ. 
per annum, may be augmented four times, 
each, which will make 5868 avgmentations. 

1126 Livings above 20. and not exceeding 3o/. per 
annum, may be augmented three times each, 
which will make 3378 augmentations. 

1049 Livings above 30l. and not exceeding 40/. per 
annum, may be augmented twice cach, which 
will make 2098 augmentations. 

884 Livings above 4o/. and not exceeding 50. per 
annum, may be each once augmented, which 
will make 884 augmentations. 


97 — 
wy Total number of avgmentations, which maſt 
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884 
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bo made (by the bounty alone) before the 


livings already certified will exceed 50. per 
annum. 


Computing the clear amount of the bounty to make 5 5 
augmentations yearly, it will be 339 years, from the yeac 
1714, (which was the firſt year in which any livings were 
augmented) before all the ſmall livings above certified can 
exceed 50. per annum; and if it be compated, that one 
half of ſuch augmentations may be made in conjunction 
with other bene factors (which is very improbable) it will 
require 226 years before all the livings above certified 
will exceed gol. per annum. 

AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed ſor the a nent, i. c. for the 
additament, or the thing added. Such a miniſter peti- 


ö 


tioned the king ſor an augmentation of ſalary, wages, &c. 
£8 | AUGMENe 


It is uſually ſuppoſed the ſame with the callais, or calais, 
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AUGMENTATION, court of. See CouRT, &c. 

AUGMENTATIONS, in Heraldry, are additional charges to 
a coat 2rmour frequently given as particular marks of ho- 
nour, and generally borne, either on an eſcutcheon, or a 
canton,--Such are the arms of Ulſter, borne by all the 
baronets of England. 


 AUGRE, or Awo, a carpenter's and joiner's inſtru- 


ment, ſerving to bore large, round holes. 
The augre confiſts of + wooden handle, and an iron blade, 
terminated at bottom with a'ſteel bt, 

AUGSBURG confeſſion. Sec AUGUSTAN. 


AUGUR, in Antiquity, a miniſter of religion among the 


Romans, appointed to take augurics or preſages concern- 
ing futurity from birds, beaſts, and the appearances of the 
heavens. 

The word is by ſome derived from avis, bird, and 
garritus, chattering; whence the original office of the 
qugurs is ſuppoſed to have been to obſerve, and take 
indications from, the noiſe, calling, finging, chirping, 
and chattering, of birds. Agreeably to which, angur is 
commonly diſtinguiſhed from ausyEx, as the latter was 
ſuppoſed employed in obſerving the flight of birds. —Pez- 
ron derives it ſrom the Celtic au, liver, and gur, man 
fo that according to him an augur was properly a perſon 
who inſpected the entrails, and divined by means of the 
liver. On which principle, augur would have been the 
fame with ARUSPICES. 

The augurs made a college or community, which at firſt 
conſiſted of three perſons (one for each tribe); then of 
four (when Servius Tullius increaſed the tribes to that 
number) ; then of nine (four of them patricians, and five 
plebeians): laſtly, Syila made the number fifteen. Cato 
was of the college of augrs. 

They bore an argural ſtaff, or wand, called Iituus, as the 
enſign of their office and authority. No affair of moment 
could be reſolved on, without firſt conſulting them; and 
their advice, be it what it would, was, by a decree of the 
ſenate, appointed to be exactly and religiouſly obſerved. 

AUGURAL, ſomething relating to the auGuRs. 

The eugural inſtruments are repreſented on ſeveral an- 
cient medals. Evelyn on Medals, chap. ii. 

AuGURAL ſupper, cæna auguralis, that given by a prieſt on 
his firſt admiſſion into the order, called alſo by Varro ad- 
Jicialis. De Re Ruſtic. lib. iii. cap. 6. 

AuUGURAI. becks, libri augurales, thoſe wherein the difci- 
pline and roles of augury were laid down. Cic. de Di- 
vin. lib. i. cap. 33- f 

AUGURAL E, the place in a camp where the general took 
auſpicia. This anſwered to the “tor ium in the city. 

AUGURALE is alſo uſed, in Seneca, for the enſign or badge 
of an augur, as the /ituus. De Tranquil. ap. Xii. 

AUGURATORIUM, a building on the Palatine mount, 

where public avguries were taken. 

This is alſo called auguraculum, and arx, 

AUGURY, the diſcipſine of the augurs, or the practice of 

conſulting the gods, and learning their will, by divers 
kinds of omens. ; 
The obſervation of aguries is very ancient, as having been 
prohibited by Moſes in Leviticus — The cup put in Ben- 
jamin's ſack, in Egypt, is ſaid to have been that uſed by 
Joſeph to take avgnries by. 

AUGURY, in its more general ſignification, compriſes al] 

the different kinds of divination ; which Varro dittin- 
guiſhes into ſour ſpecies of augury, according to the four 
elements. Pyromancy, or augury by fire; a Ze, or 
augury by the air; bydromancy, or augury by the water; 
and geamancy, or augury by the earth. 
The particular branches are, elcctromancy, anthropomancy, 
belomancy, catsptromancy, capnomancy, gaſiromancy geo- 
mancy, aruſpicina, libanomancy, lecanomancy, necromancy, 
& c. Ses cach deſcribed under its proper article. 

AUGIo'T, AuGusSTUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
majeſtic, venerable, or ſacred. 

The title Auguſtus was firſt given by the Roman ſenate to 
OQarvius, after his being conlirmed by them in the ſove- 
reign power. It was conceived as expreſſing ſomething 
divine, or elevated above the pitch of maukind, being 
derived from the verb augeo, 1 increaſe, tanguam ſupra 
humanam ſ41 tem auctus. 

The ſucceilors of Octarius aſſumed the ſame quality; ſo 
that thenceforward EMPEROR and Auguſtus were the fame 
thing: they became ſynonymous terms. 

The preſumptive licir of the empire, or he who was de- 
{tined to ſuceged to the dignity, was firſt created Cæfar; 
which was a (tep neceſlary to arrive at that of Auguſtus or 


emperor.— Vet F. Pagi maintains the reverſe ; viz. that 


it was neceſlary to be Auguſtus previoully to the being 
CXSAR. | 

Le EMPERESSES alſo took the quality of Auguſtæ; and 
even ſonic ladies of the imperial family, who had never 
been wives of emperors, but mothers or daughters. 

On mcdals and coins, ſome of the ancient kings of France 
are allo found with the appellation Auguſt; ; particularly 


| 
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Childebert, Clothaire, and Clovis, add, that the wife of 
this laſt, Chrotechilda, is alſo called by Herrjc, in bis 
book of the miracles of St. Germain, indifferently, ei- 
ther Auguſſa, or queen. 


AUGUST, in reſpect of Chronology, denotes the eighth month 
of the Julian year. | 
This was called in the ancient Roman calendar, /extilis 
as _ the (ixth from March, from which the Romans 
began their computation. The emperor Auguſtus changed 
the name, and gave it his own; not that it was the 
month in which he was born, but becauſe it had been 
prong to him, by ſeveral victoties which he had gain- 
ed in it. 
Our Saxon anceſtors called it Feod-monath, that is weed- 
month, on account of the plenty of weeds in this ſeaſon. 
Spelman. 
This month is eſteemed one of the richeſt in the whole 
year, becauſe of the harveſt of the ſeveral ſorts of grain 
which 1s produced in that ſeaſon. Hence is to be derived 
the French proverb, a man has made his Auguſt z which 
proverb is much uſed among merchants to bgnify that a 
man has been ſucceſsful in trade, and got an eltate. 
AUGUST is alſo uſed, in 1:ddle Age Writers, for a power, 
or licence, of going out of a city in harveſt-time, to 
reap, &c. Du-Cange. * 
AUGUSTA, Hz:/ttria, is the hiſtory of the Roman empe- 
rors from the time of Adrian to Carinus, that is, ſrom 
the year of our Lord 157, to 285, compoted by fix Latin 
writers, Al. Spartianus. Julius Capitolinus, Al. Lam- 
pridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, 'I rebellius Pollio, and 
Flavius Vopiſcus. Fabr. Bibl. Lat. cap. b. 
AUGUSTALLS, or Sodales AuGU STATES, or Flumines 
AVUGUSTALES, were the pricits of Auguſtus, appointed 
after the deitication of that emperor by Tiberius, w per- 
furm the ſervice of the new god. 
AUGUSTFALIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt inſtituted in honour 
of che emperor Auguſtus, 
I his feſtival was hilt eſtabliſne d inthe year of Rome 835, 
being the fourth after he had ended all his wars, and ſei- 
tled the affairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the 
Parthians. The day whereon he made his entry into 
Rome, being the 4th of the ides of Oftober, was ap- 
pointed to be kept a ſcaſt; and was called Augiſtalis. 
5 was * ＋ a name given to the games cele- 
rated in honour of the ſame prince 
9 prince, on the 4th of the 
AUGUSTALIS, or Prafefus AuGusTAL 1s, a Roman 
magiltrate who was appointed to govern Egypt, with a 


power much like that of a proconſul in other provinces. 


AUGUSTAN, relating to Auguſtus, or Augulta, 

AUGUSTAN a. See ACTIAN, 

AUGUSTAN confeſſion denotes a celebrated confeſſion of 
faith, drawn up by Luther and Melancthon, on behalf of 
themſelves, and other ancient reformers, and preſented 
in 153210 the emperor Charles V. at the diet of Auguſta 
or Auyiburgh, un the name of the evangelic body. This 
confeſſion contains twenty-eight chapters, of which the 
greatelt part 15 employed in repreſenting, with perſpicuity 
and truth, the religious opinions of the protellants, and 
the. reſt in pointing out the errors and abuſes that occa- 
honed their ſeparation ſrom the church of Rome. 

AUGUSTATICUM, in AMA. Age IT riters, denotes a 
_— or donative, of an emperor, to the people, or ſol- 

iery. g 

AUGUSTEUM marmer, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Au- 
cients, a name given to the common green and white 
marble, ſo frequent in uſe with us for tables, &c. and 
called by our artificers Egyptiau marble. 

AUGUSTINE, Aus usrisus, of Jancenius, is a celebrated 
treatiſe of that author, biſliop of Ypres, intituled, Cor- 
nelii Janſenii, Epiſcopi Iptenſis, Auguſtinus, in three 
volumes, folio, printed at Louvain iu 1640; the firſt 
tome whereof contains a diſcourſe againſt Pelagianiſm; 
and the ſecond, divers treatiſes of reaſon; the uſe of 
authority in theological matters; the ſtate of innocence z 
fall of nature by fin; grace, &c,—From theſe ſeveral 
treatiſes were collected the five famous propoſitions, 
enumerated under the article JIANSENIS. | 

AUGUSTINS, or AUGUSTINIANS, an order of religious ; 
thus called from St. Auguſtin, whoſe rule they obſerve. 
The Auguſtins, properly alſo called Auſtin friers, were 
originally hermits, whom pope Alexander IV. firſt con- 
es into one body, under their general Lanfranc, in 
1256, 

Soon after this inſtitution, this order was brought into 

England, where they had about thirty-two houſes at che 

time of their ſuppreſſion. 

The Auguſtins are clothed in black, and make one of the 

four orders of mendicants. : 

From theſe aroſe a reform, under the denomination. of 

bare foot Auguſiins, or Minorites, or Friers Minor. 

There are alſo canons regular of St. Auguſtin, who ate 

clothed in white, excepting their cope, Which is black. 
: * At 


r 
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At Paris they are known under the denomination of, re- 


ligious of GENEVIEVE ; that abbey being the chief of the 
order. 
There are alſo nuns and canoneſſes, who obſerve the rules 
of St. Auguſtin, s : 
AUGUSTINIANS are alſo thoſe divines who maintain, on 
the authority of St. Auguſtin, that grace is effectual from 
its nature, abſolutely and morally, and not relatively and 
radually, See ErF1CAaciovs, 
hey are divided into rigid and relaxed, 
AU-GUY-L'AN-NEUF, or AUGILLANKEUF. See 
M1$SLETO. 


AVIARY, a houſe or apartment Kept ſor the keeping, 


feeding, and propagating of birds. 
The word is formed of atis, bird. 

AVICENNIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ang io- 
ſpermia claſs, the calyx of which are divided into five ſeg- 
ments, the corolla is bilabiate, the capſule 1s coriaceous 
and rhomboidal, containing a ſingle ſeed. 

AVIGNON-berry, called alſo French berry, is the fruit of a 

ſhrub by ſome authors called LVC IU; growing plenti- 
fully near Avignon, and other parts of France. 
The berry is ſomewhat leſs than a pea ; its colour is green, 
approaching towards a yeHow z and it is of an aſtringent 
and bitter taſte. —It is much uſed by the dyers, who ſtain 
a yellow colour with it; and by the painters, who alſo 
make a fine golden yellow of it. See Box-thorn. 

AVIS, bird, in Zoology. See BirD. 

Avis Indica. See Aus. 

Avis longa, a name given by Nieremberg to the ho:tlattot! 
of the Americans, a bird very remarkable for the twilt— 
neſs of its running. 

Avis nivea, a name under which Nieremberg has deſcribed 


an American bird of the fize of a thruſh, brown and 


black on the back, and yellow under the belly; it imitates 
the human voice, and is called by the natives, CEOAN. 

Avis pennipu!chra, the name of an American bird, deſcribed 
by Nieremberg, and called by the Indians quetzaltototl, 
I: is ot the ſize of a pigeon, and is all over its body of the 
mote beautiful colours of the peacock. There are, be- 
fide this ſpecies, three or four others. Mr. Ray has. 
however, :anzed all theſe under the number of birds, the 
accounts of which he is cither dubious about, or ſuſpi- 
cious of the truth of. 

Avis ſcica. See HoaAcTL i. 


| 
Avts tropicorum, the name of a bird, commonly called alſo, 


in Laglith, the TROPIC vird, of the ſize of the common 
duck. 

It is ſound only about the tropics, and thence has its name. 
Sec Tab. of Birds, Ne 52. 

Avis wventt, the bird of the wind. See HEATOTOTL. 

Avis Paridifi. See PARADISE. 

Avis, knights d. Avis, an order of knigbthood in Portugal, 
eſtabliched about the year 1162. 
When the city of Evora was taken from the Moors, in 
the reign of the firſt king of Portugal, it was garriſoned 
by ſeveral perſons who e the title of knights of St. 
Mary of Evora, which was ſoon after changed for that 
of knights d Avis, which the king gave them, and whi- 
ther they removed from Evora. The badge of the order 
is a green croſs flory, and they obſerve the rule of St. 
Benedict. 

AVISO, an advice, piece of intelligence, or advertiſement, 
to notify ſome event or matter worthy of knowledge. 
The word is Italian, adviſe; and is chiefly uſed in mat- 
ters of commerce. 

AUK, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to a bird called the 
ALKA in Latin, and more commonly known among us 
by the name of the RAZOR- LI, a web-footed fowl, 
wanting the hinder toe. 

AUL. See AwL. | 

AULA, in our Ancient Law Books, fignifies a court baron. 
Aula ibidem tenta quarto die Auguſt, &c. 

Aula ecelgſiæ is ſometimes uſed for what we now call navis 
eccletœæ. See Na vk. | 

AULA regia, or regis, a court eſtabliſhed by William the 
Conqueror in his own hall, compoſed of the king's great 
officers of ſtate, who reſided in his palace, and were 
uſually attendant on his perſon. This court was regu- 
lated by the article which forms the eleventh chapter of 
Magna Charta, and eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter-hall, where 

it hath ever ſince continued. See CouRT of King's Bench, 

AULETES, avantng, in Antiquity, denotes a flute-player. 
One of the Piolemies, kings of Egypt, father of Cleo- 
patra, bore the ſurname, or denomination of Auletes. 

AULIC, Aurica, an act which a young divine maintains 
in ſome foreign univerſities, upon the admiſſion of a new 
doCtor of divinity. 

It is ſo called from the Latin ala, a hall; it being in tbe 
hall of the univerſity that this act is uſually held. 


The perſon who preſides at the diſputation, is the ſame 


that is to take the doctor's cap. 


AULIC, AULICUs, is alſo an appellation given to certain 
Vor. I. Ne 30. 


AUR 


officers of the emperot, who compoſe. a ſuperior court of 
council, which bas an univerſal joriſdiction, and without 
appeal, over all the ſubjects of the empire, in all pro- 
ce ſſes entered therein. | 

We fav, aulie council, the aulic court ot chamber, aulic 

counſellor, &c. 
The aulic council is eſtabliſhed by the emperor, who no- 
minates the officers ; but the elector of Mentz has a right 
of viſiting it. —It is compoſed of a preſident, who is a 
catholic; a vice-chanceltor, prefented by the ele&tors of 
Mentz, and of eighteen affeſſors, or counſellors, nine 
whereof are Proteſtants, and nine Romaniſts. 
They are divided into two benches, one whereof is taken 
up by nobles, and the other by lawyers. —They hold their 
alſemblies in the preſence of the emperor; and ſor that 
reaſon are called ju/{itium imperatoris, the emperors ju/- 
tice and aulic council, becauſe theirs follows the empc- 
ror's court, aula, and has its rehdence in the place where 
he is. — This court claſkes a little with the imperial cham- 
ber of Spires z in that they are preventive of cach other; 
it not being allowed to move any cauſe from the one to 
the other. 

Nor can the emperor himſelf hinder or ſuſpend the de- 
ciſions of either court; much leſs call any cauſe before 
bimſelf, which has been once before them, without the 
conſent of the ſtates of the empire. Yet, in ſome caſes, 
the ſame council forbears making any peremptory con- 
cluſion, withont the emperor's participation; and only 
decrees thus, Fiat votum ad Cæſarem; that is, make a re- 

ort hereof to the emperor in his privy- council. 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGEkt. See ALNAGER. 

AULO, a Grecian long meafure. See ME a$SURE. 

AULOS, in Zolegy, a name by which feveral of the an- 
cient writers have called the $0LEN, or RA 20A. 

AUMON E, or Alus. See Arms. 

AUNCE Leight, quaſi Handſal-weizht, an ancient kind of 
balance, conſiſting of icales hanging on hooks faſtened 
at each end of a beam or ſtaſf, which a man lifts up ori 
his hand or fore-finger, and fo diſcovers the-equality or 
difference between the weight and the thing weighed. 
There being great deceits practiſed in theſe weights, they 
were prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes ; and the even balance 
alone commanded. 

The word is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of England, to ſig- 
nify meat ſold by poiſing in the hand, without putting it 
into the ſcales. | 

AUNCESTOR. Aſiſcef Miert d' AuxcesTOR. See Assisk. 

AUNCESTRAL homage, See HomaGe, | 

AUNE, in Commerce, a long MEASURF, uſed in France, 
and other countries; of different lengths in different 

laces. See ELL. 

AVOCADO, a name given to a ſpecies of bay. See Bar- 
frees 

AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Germany, 
ditected to ſome prince or ſubject of the empire, to ſtop 
his unlawful proceedings in any cauſe brought by way of 
appeal before him, | 

AVOIDANCE, in Law, has two ſignifications : the one 
when a benefice becomes void of an incumbent: the 
other, when we fay in pleadings of chancery, confeſſed 
or avoided, traverſed or denied, &c. See Voip Ack. 

AVOIRDUPOTS, or AvERDUPo1s weight, a kind of weight 
uſed in England; the pound whereot contains ſixteen 
ounces. See WEIGHT. 

The proportion of a pound avoirdupeis to a pound troy, is 
as 17 to 14; or the avoirdupsis pound contains 7000 
grains, and the troy pound, 5760. | 

All the larger and coarfer commodities are weighed by 
avoirdupois weight; as groceries, cheeſe, wool, lead, 
hops, &c. 


| AVOSETTA, in Ornithology. See RECURviROsTRa. 


AVOWEE, AnvocaTus. See ADVOWEE, and ADvo- 
CATE. 

The avowee is he to whom the right of advowſon of any 
church belongs, ſo that he may preſent thereto in his own 
name: he is thus called by way of diſtinction from thaſc 
who ſometimes preſent in another man's name, as a guar- 
dian, who preſents in the name of his ward; as alſo from 
thoſe who only have the lands whereto an advowlon be- 
longs for term of life or years, by intruſion or diſſeiſin. 

AVOWRY, in Law, is where one takes a diſtreſs for 
rent, or other thing; and the other ſues replevin. In 
which caſe the taker fhall juſtify, in his plea, for whac 

| Cauſe he took it; and if he took it in his own right, 
he is to ſhew it, and fo avew the taking ; which is 
called his avowry. If he took it in the right of another, 
when he has ſhewed the cauſe, he is to make conuſance 
of the taking, as being a bailiff, or ſervant to him in 
whoſe right he did it. 

AU-PIS-ALLER, a French phraſe, ſometimes uſed among 

Engliſh writers, ſignifying, at the wor/?, 

AURA, among Phy/io/og:/7s, an airy EXHALATION or va 
POUR. | 
iv 
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The word is derived from the Greek arp, gale. 
Auna, in Chemiſtry, a certain fine and pure * found 


in every animal or vegetable body ; but ſo ſubtle, as only 
to be perceptible by its ſmell and taſte, or other effects, 
not found in any other but that body. This aura exhi- 
bits the proper character of the body, and is lodged in 
the oil of the body, to prevent its being diſſipated and 
thrown off; and hence it is that all the ancient alche- 
miſts ſay ſpirit reſides in ſulphur. Boerhaave Ch. p. 168, 


AuRA, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of VULTUR. 
Aur , in Mythology, a name given by the Romans to the 


nymphs of the air. They are moſtly to be found in the 
ancient paintings of cielings ; where they are repreſented 
as light and airy ; generally with long robes, and flying 
veils, of ſome lively colour or other, and fluttering about 
in the rare and plraſing element affigned to them, They 
ace ſportive and bappy in themſelves, and well-wiſhers 
to mankind. 


AURANTIUM, in Botany. See ORANGE-?tree. 
AURANTIVUS piſcis, in [chthyslogy, a name given by Nie- 


remberg to the DoRAD0, or dolphin, a ſpecies of the 
CORYPHANA, diſtinguiſhed from the others by its forked 
tail. 


AURARIA funitio, pen/io, or preflatio, a tax or tribute to 


be paid in gold. 
The collector hereof was denominated ſuſceptor aurarius, 
or chryſopodectes. 


AURA TA, in Zoclogy. See G1LT-head. 
AURATUS eques. See Eques. 
AUREA Alexandrina, in orgs.” a kind of opiate, or an- 


tidote, compoſed of a great number of ingredients, which 
was in great fame among the ancient writers. 

It is called aurea, from the gold (aurum) which is an in- 
gredient in its compoſition z and Alexandrina, as baving 
been firſt invented by a phyſician named Alexander, It 
is reputed a good preſervative againſt the colic and apo- 


lexy. 
AURELIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of that ſtate, o- 


therwiſe called chryſalis, in which butterflies and ſeve- 
ral other animals paſs the time between their caterpillar 
er other creeping ſtate, and their winged ones. 

In this ſtate no creature afford ſo beautiful a variety as 
the butter-fly kinds; and they all paſs through this mid- 
dls ſtate, without one exception. | 
The figure of the aurelia or chryſalis, generally, ap- 
proaches to that of a cone, or at leaſt the hinder part of 
it is of this ſhape; and the creature, while in this ſtate, 
ſeems to have neither legs nor wings, nor has any power 


of walking. It ſeems, indeed, to bave hardly ſo much | 


as life. It takes no nouriſhment in this ſtate, nor has it 
any organs for taking any; and indeed its poſterior 
part is all that ſeems animated, this having a power of 


giving itſelf ſome motions. The external covering of 
the chryſalis is cartilaginous, and conliderably large, and | 


is uſually ſmooth and gloſly ; but ſome few of them have 
a few hairs, ſome are alſo as hairy as the caterpillars 
from which they are produced, and others are rough or, 
as it were, chagreened all over, 

In all of theſe there may be diſtinguiſhed two ſides; the 


one of which is the back, the other the belly of the ani- | 


mal; and on the anterior part of the latter, there may 
always be diſtinguiſhed certain little elevations running 
in ridges, and reſembling the fillets wound about mum- 
mies. The part whence theſe bave their origin, is 
eſteemed the head of the animal; the other fide or back 
is ſmooth, and is of a rounded figure in moſt of the chry- 
ſaliſes ; but ſome have ridges on the anterior part and 
ſides of this part; and theſe uſually terminate in a point, 
and make an ang::!ar appearance on the chryſalis. 

From this difference is drawn the firſt general diſtinction 
of theſe bodies. 'I'bey are by this divided into two claſſes ; 
the round and the angular kind. The firſt kind are by 
the French naturaliſts alſo called ſeves, from the com- 
mon cuttom of calling the chryſalis of the filk worm, 
which 1s round, by this name. 

here is ſomething more regular in this diſtinction alſo 
than might be at firſt conceived ; for the diviſion is con- 
tinued from the fly-ſtate : the rounded chryſaliſes being 
almolt all produced by the phalene or moths ; and the an- 
gular ones by the papilios, or day- flies. There are ſeveral 
jubordinate diſtinctions of theſe kinds, but in general 
they are leſs different from one another than the cater- 
pillars from whence they are produced. 

The head of theſe of the firſt claſs uſually terminates it- 
ſelf by two angular parts, which ſtand ſeparate one from 
the other, and reſemble a pair of horns. On the back, 
eminences and marks are diſcovered, which imagination 
may form into eyes, noſe, chin, and other parts of the 
human face. | 
There are a great variety, and a great deal of beauty in 
the figures and arrangement of the eminences and ſpots 
on the other parts of the body of the chryſalis of dif- 
ferent kinds. It is a geucral obſervation, that thoſe chry- 


| 


ſaliſes which are terminated by a ſingle horn 
butterflies of the kind of thoſe which have u n 
tennæ, and whoſe wings, in a ſtate of reſt, cober the * 
det part of the body, and which uſe all their ſix legs in 
walking, thoſe of many other kinds uſing only four of 
them. Thoſe chryſaliſes, which are ene by two 
angular bodies, and which are covered with a great num 
ber of ſpines, and have the figure of a human face A 
their back in the greateſt gerte Rien, afford butterflies of 
the day-kind, and of that claſs, the characters of which 
are, their walking on four legs, and uſing the other two 
that is, the anterior part, in the manner of arms or hands, 
The chryſaliſes, which have two angular bodies on their 
heads, but ſhorter than thoſe of the preceding, and 
whoſe back ſhews but a faint ſketch of the human face. 
and which have fewer ſpines, and thoſe leſs ſharp a= 
ways turn into that ſort of butterfly, the u per wings of 
which are divided into ſegments, one of which is ſo lon 
as to repreſent a tail, and whoſe under-wings are folded 
over the upper part of the back. A careful obſervation 
will eſtabhſh many more rules of this kind, which are 
not ſo perfect as to be free from all exceptions, yet are 
of great uſe, as they teach us in general what fort of fl 
we =_ to _ „ chryſalis, of which we know 
not the caterpillar, and therefore can j 
„ r l e 
Theſe are the principal differences of the angular chr 
ſaliſes; the round ones alſo have their di 1 
leſs regular than thoſe. ä 
The greater number of the round chryſaliſes 
hinder part of their bodies of the Ks of a x = 
the upper end, which ought to be its circular plane baſe 
is uſually bent and rounded into a ſort of knee : this 1 
uſually called the head of the chryſalis; but there are 
alſo ſome of this kind, the head of which is terminated 
by a nearly plane ſurface : ſome of the creeping ten- 
iegged 9 give chryſaliſes of this kind, which 
ave each of them two eminences tha 
them towards the angular kind. e 
Among the angular chryſaliſes there are ſome whoſe co- 
lours ſeem as worthy our obſervation as the ſhapes of 
the others. Many ot them appear ſuperbly clothed in 
gold. Theſe elegant ſpecies have obtained the name 
of chryſalis and aurelia, which are derived from Greek 
and Latin words, ſignifying gold; and from theſe all 
other bodies of the ſame kind have been called by the 
ſame names, though leſs or not at all entitled to them. 
As ſome kinds are thus gilded all over, fo others are or- 
namented with this gay appearance jn a more ſparin 
manner, having only a few ſpots of it in different places 
on their back and belly. Some ſpecics alſo have filver in 
the place of gold, either extending itſelf all over them 
or forming ſome particular ſpots upon their back and 
belly. Theſe obvious marks, however, are not to be 
depended upon as certain characters of diſtinction, for 
accidents in the formation of the chryſalis may alter 
them; and thoſe which naturally would have been gilded 
all over, may be ſometimes only ſo in part, and either 
theſe or the others may by accidents be ſo formed as to 
ſhew nothing of this kind at all, but be only of a duſky 
brown. 'Thoſe, however, which have neither Glver nor 
gold to recommend them to your eyes, do not want other 
colours, and thoſe beautifully variegated. Some of them 
are all over of an elegant green, as 1s the chryſalis of the 
fcnnel-caterpillar ; others of an elegant yellow, and ſome 
of a bright greeniſh tinge, variegated with ſpots of a 
ſhining black; we have a very beautiful inſtance of this 
laſt kind in the chryſalis of the elegant cabbage - cater- 
pillar. The general colour of the chryſalis of the com- 
mon butterflies, however, is brown. 
Some alſo are of a fine deep black, and of theſe many 
are ſo ſmooth and gloſſy, that they are equal to the fineſt 
Indian japan. The common caterpillar of the $g-tree 
gives an inſtance of one of theſe beautiful gloſſy ones; 
the caterpillar of the vine affords another of theſe fine 
black chryſaliſes. > . 
The rounded chryſaliſes do not afford any thing of that 
variety of colouring ſo remarkably beautiful in the an- 
gular ones; they are uſually of a duſky yellow, in dif- 
ferent ſhades, and are often variouſly ſpotted with black: 
but theſe, as well as all other chryſaliſes, before they ar- 
rive at their fixed colour, paſs through ſeveral other tem- 
porary ones, ſome being of a different colour when firſt 
produced from the caterpillar, from what they are a few 
days afterwards; and ſome varying ſo greatly, though 
only in degree, as not to be diſtinguiſhable, by the moſt 
converſant eye, from what they ate when firſt produced. 
The green rough caterpillar of the cabbage has a chryſa- 
lis which is green at firſt, and from that gradually goes 
through all the ſhades of green to a faint yellow, which 
is its laſting colour; and one of the oak caterpillars yields 
a chryſalis beautifully ſpotted with red at its firſt appear- 


ance, but theſe ſpots change to brown for their fixed 


colour: 
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colour: the third day from their formation uſually fixes 
their laſting colours; and if they are obſerved to turn 
black in any part after this time, it is a ſiga that they are 
dead or dying. 


The ſeveral ſpecies of inſects, as a fly, ſpider, and an 


ant, do not differ more evidently from one another, in 
regard to appearance, than do a catterpillar, its chryſalis, 
and a butterfly produced from it; yet it is certain that 
theſe are all the product of the ſame individual egg: 
and nothing is more certain than that the creature which 
was for a while a catterpillar, is, after a certain time, a 
chryſalis, and then a butterfly. Theſe great changes pro- 
duced in ſo ſudden a manner, ſeem like the metamorphoſes 
recorded in the fables of the ancients; and indeed it is 
very probable that thoſe fables firſt took their origin from 
ſuch changes. : 5 : 

The parts being diſtinguiſhable in the chryſalis, we eaſily 
find the difference of the ſpecies or claſs of the fly that 
is to proceed from it. 'The naked eye ſhews whether it 
be one of thoſe that have, or of thoſe that have not a 
trunk, and the aſſiſtance of a microſcope ſhews the an- 
tenne ſo diſtinctly, that we are able to diſcern whether it 
belongs to the day or night claſs; and often to what ge- 
nus, if not the very ſpecies ; nay in the plumoſe horned 
kinds, we may fee by the antennæ whether a male or fe- 
male phalena is to be produced from the chryſalis, the 
horns of the female being in this ſtate evidently nar- 
rower, and appearing leſs elevated above the common 
ſurface of the body, than thoſe of the male, 

All theſe parts of the chryſalis, however, though ſeen 
very diſtinctly, are laid cloſe to one another, and ſeem to 
form only one mals ; each of them is covered with its 
own peculiar membrane in this ſtate, and all are ſur- 
rounded together by a common one, and it is only through 
theſe that we ſee them, or rather we ſee on theſe the 
figures of all the parts moulded within, and therefore it 
requires attention to diſtinguiſh them. The chryſalis is 
ſoft when firſt produced, and is wetted on the front with 
2 viſcous liquor; its ſkin, though very tender at firſt, 
dries and hardens by degrees ; but this viſcous liquor, 
which ſurrounds the wings, legs, &c. hardens almoſt 
immediately, and in conſequence faſtens all thoſe limbs, 
c. into a maſs, which were before looſe from one an- 
other; this liquor as it hardens loſes its tranſparence, and 
becomes brown ; ſo that it is only while it is yet moiſt 
that theſe parts are to be ſeen diſtinct. 

It is evident from the whole, that the chryſalis 1s no other 
than a butterfly, the parts of which are hid under certain 
membranes, which Aten them together, and when the 
limbs are arrived at their due ſtrength they become able 
to break through theſe membranes, and then expand and 
arrange themſclves in their proper order. a 

The firſt metamorphoſis therefore differs in nothing from 
the ſecond, except that the butterfly comes from the body 
of the caterpillar in a weak ſtate, with limbs unable to 
perform their offices ; whereas it comes from the chry- 
falis perfect. ; : 

M. Reaumur has given us many curious obſervations on 
the ſtructure and uſes of the ſeveral coverings that attend 
the varieties of the caterpillar kind in this (tate. 

The creatures in general remain wholly immoveable in 
this ſtate, and ſeem to have no buſineſs in it but a pa- 
tient attendance on the time when they are to become 
butterflies 3 and this is a change that can happen to them 
only as their parts, before extremely ſoſt and weak, are 
capable of hardening and becoming firm by degrees, by 
the tranſpiration of that abundant humidity which be- 
fore kept them ſoft; and this is proved by an experiment 
of M. Reaumur, who inclofing ſome chryſaliſes in a glaſs 
tube, found, after ſome time, a ſmall quantity of water 
at the bottom of it, which could have come there no 
other way but from the bottom of the incloſed auimal. 
This tranſpication depends greatly on the temperature of 


the air: it is augmented by heat, and diminiſhed by cold, 


but it has allo its peculiaricies in regard to the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of butterfly to which the chrytalis belongs. 

According to theſe obſervatious, the time of the duration 
of the animal in the chryſalis (tate muſt be in different 


ſpecies very different; and there is indeed this wide dif- | 


ference in the extremes, that ſome ſpecies remaia only 
eight days in this ſtate, and others eight months. 


We know that the caterpillar changes its ſkin four or five. 


times during its living in that ſtate ; and that all theſe 

eins are at firſt produced with it from the egg, lying 
cloſely over one another. It parts with or throws off all 
theſe one by one, as the butterfly, which is the real ani- 
mal all this time within, grows more and more perfea 
in the ſeveral firſt changes. When it throws off one it 
appears in another {kin of exactly the ſame form ; but at 
its final change from this appearauce, that is, when it 
throws off the laſt ſkin, as the creature within is now 
arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection as to need uo far- 


ther taking of nouriſhent, there is no farther need of 
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teeth, or any other of the parts of a caterpillar. The 
creature in this laſt change proceeds in the very ſame 
manner as in all the former, the ſkin opening at the back, 
and the animal making its way out in this ſhape. If a 
caterpillar, when about to throw off this laſt ſkin, be 
thrown into ſpirits of wine, and left there for a few days, 
the membranes within will harden, and the creature may 
be afterwards carefully opened, and the chryſalis taken 
out, in which the form of the tender butterſly may be 
traced in all its lineaments, and its eyes, legs, &c. evi- 
cently ſeen. It is not neceſſary however io ſeize upon 
this exact time for proving the exiſtence of the chry- 
{alis or butterfly in the caterpillar; for if one of theſe ani- 
mals be thrown into ſpirit of wine, or into vinegar, ſome 
days before that time, and left there for the fleſh to harden, 
it may afterwards be diſſected, and all the lineaments of 
the butterfly traced out in it; the wings, legs, antennæ, 
&c. being as evident here, and as large as in the chryſa- 
lis. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſect. vol. i. p. 2. 28. 

It 1s very plain from this, that the change of the caterpil- 
lar into a chryſalis is not the work of a moment, but is 
carrying on for a long time before, even from the very 
hatching of the creature from the egg. The parts of the 
butterfſy are not however diſpoſed in exactiy the ſame 
manner while in the body of the caterpillar, as when 
left naked in the form of the chryſalis; for the wings are 
proportionably longer and narrower, being wound up in- 
to the form of a cord, and the antennæ are rolled up on 
the head; the trunk alſo is twiſted up, and laid upon 
the head; but this in a very different manner from what 
it is in the perfect animal, and very different from that 
which it lies in within the chryſalis ; ſo that the firſt for- 
mation of the butterfly in the caterpillar by time arrives 
at a proper change of the diſpoſition of its parts, in or- 
der to its being a chryſalis. The very eggs, bereafter to 


be depoſited by the butterfly, are alſo to be found not only 


in the chryſalis, but in the caterpillar itſelf, arranged in 
their natural, regular order. They are indeed in this 
ſtate very ſmall and pellucid ; but after the change into 
the chrylalis, they have their proper colour. 

As ſoon as the ſeveral parts of the butterfly therefore are 
arrived at a ſtate proper for being expoſed to the more 
open air, they are thrown out from the body of the ca- 
terpillar, ſurrounded only with their membranes; and as 
ſoon as they are arrived after this at a proper degree of 
{trength and ſolidity, they labour to break through theſe 
thinner coverings, and to appear in their proper and na- 
tural form. The time of their duration in this ſtate of 
chryſalis is very uncertain, ſome remaining in it only a 
few days, others ſeveral months, and ſome almoſt a year 
in appearance. Burt there is a fallacy in this, that many 
2re not aware of. It is natural to think, that as ſoon as 
the creature has incloſed itſelf in its ſhell, be that of what 
matter it will, it undergoes the change into the chryſalis 
ſtate. And this is the caſe with the generality; yet there 
are ſome which are eight or nine months in the ſhell be- 
fore they become chryſaliſes, ſo that their duration in 
the real chryſalis ſtate is much ſhorter than it naturally 
appears to be. M, Reaumur carefully watched the au- 
riculated caterpillar of the oak into its ſeveral changes, 
and particularly from its chryſalis, which is of this 
laſt kind, into the fly; and has given an account of the 
method of this as an inſtance of the general courſe of 
nature in theſe operations | 

The membranes which envelope the creature in this chry- 
ſalis ſtate are at firſt tough and firm, and immediately 
touch the ſeveral parts of the incloſed animal ; but by 
degrees, as theſe parts harden, they become covered, 
ſome with hairs, and others with ſcales. Theſe, as they 


continne to grow, by degrees fall off the ſeveral particu- 


lar membranes which cover the parts on which they are 
placed, to a greater diſtance, and by degrees wholly 
looſen them from the limbs. This is one reaſon of thoſe 
membranes drying and becoming brittle. 


The middle of the upper part of the CORCELET is uſually 


marked with a line, that runs in a longitudinal direc- 
tion; and this part is always more elevated than the reſt, 
even in the conic kinds, which are no otherwiſe angular. 
This line is in ſome very bold and plain, in others it is ſo 
faint as not to be diſtinguiſhable without glaſſes; but it 
is always in the midſt of that line that the ſhell begins 
to open. The motion of the head of the butterfly back- 
wards firſt occaſions this crack, and a few repetitions of 
the ſame motions open it the whole length of the line. 

The clearing itſelf however entirely is a work of more 
time in this caſe, than is the paſſing of the chryſalis out 
of the body of the caterpillar. In that caſe there is a 
crack ſufficiently large in the ſkin of the back, and the 
whole chryſalis being looſe comes out at once. But in 
this caſe every particular limb, and part of the body, has 
its ſeparate caſe ; and though theſe are almoſt inconceiv- 
ably thin and tender, yet it is neceflary that every part be 
drawn out of them before it appear naked to the open 


air 
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air. As ſoon as all this is effected, and the animal is at 
full liberty, it either continues ſome time upon the te- 
mains of its covering, or creeps a little way diſtant rom 
it, and there reſts, The wings are what we principally 
admire in this creature. "Theſe are at this time lo ex- 
tremely folded up, and placed in fo narrow a compals, 
that the creature ſeems to have none at all; 


a quarter of an hour, or half an hour at the utmolt, 
they appear at their full ſize, and in all their beauty. 
The manner of this ſudden unfolding of the wings 15 
this: the ſmall figure they make when the creature firſt 
comes out of its membranes, does not prevent the ob- 
ſerving that they are at that time conſiderably thick. This 
is owing to its being a large wing folded up in the niceſt 
manner, and with folds ſo arranged, as to be by no means 
ſenſible to the eye, for the wing is never ſcen to unfold ; 
but when obſerved in the moſt accurate manner, leems 
to grow under the eye to this extent. When the crea- 
ture is firſt produced from the ſhell, it is every where 
moiſt and tender; even its wings have no {trength or 
ſtiſſneſs till they extend themſelves; but they then ary 
by degrees, and with the other parts become rigid and 
firm. But if any accident prevents the wings from ex- 
panding at their proper time, that is, as ſoon as the crea» 
ture is out of its ſhell, they never afterwards ate able to 
extend themſelves, but the creature continues to Wear 
them in their contrated and wholly uleicts {tate ; and 
very often when the wings are in part extended before 
ſuch an accident happens, it ſtops them in a partial ex- 
tenſion, and the creature muſt be contented to pals its 
whole life with them in that manner. 

M. Reaumur has proved that heat and cold make great 
differences in the time of hatching of the butterily from 
the chryſalis ſtate: and this he particularly tried with 
great accuracy and attention, by putting chem iu vellets 
in warm rooms, and in ice-houſes z and it feemed wholly 
owing to the haſtening or retarding the evaporauon of 
the abundant humidity of the animal in the chrylalis 
{tate, that it ſooner or later appeared in the butterfly 
form. He varniſhed over ſome chrytaliſes, in order to 
try what would be the effect of thus wholly preventing 
their tranſpiration ; and the conſequence was, that the 
butterfly came forth from theſe two months later than 
their natural time. Thus was the duration of the ani— 
mal in this ſtate lengthened, that is, its exiſtence was 
lengthened, but that without any advantage to the crea- 


ture. ſince it was in the time of its ſtate ot inaction, and | 


probably of inſenſibility. 

"Though this was of no conſequence, M. Reaumur de- 
duces from it a hint that ſeems to be of ſome ule, He 
obſerves that hen's eggs, of which we make ſo many 
uſes, and eat in ſo many forms, are properly a fort of 
chryſalis of the animal z their germ, after they are im- 
pregnated by the cock, containing the young animal 
alive, and waiting only a due * of warmth to be 
batched and appear in its own form. Eggs tranſpire, 
notwithſtanding the hardneſs of their ſhells; and when 


they have been long kept, there is a void found near | 


one of their ends, between the ſhell and the internal 
membrane; this is a mark of their being ſtale, and is the 
effect of an evaporation of part of their humidity : and 
the ſame varniſh that had been uſed to the chryſaliſes, 
being tried on eggs, was found to preſerve them for two 
years, as freſh as if laid but the ſame day, and ſuch as 
the niceſt palate could not diſtinguiſh from thole that 
were ſo, See EGGs. | 

It is not yet known how much farther this uſetul ſpecu- 
lation might be carried, and whether it might not be of 
great uſe even to human life, to invent ſomething that 
thould act in the manner of this varnith, by being rubbed 
over the body, as the athletæ did of old, and the ſavages of 
the Welt Indies do at this time, without knowing why. 


But to return to the inſets which are the ſubjects of 


this article: their third ſtate, that in which they are 
winged, is always very ſhort, and ſeems deſtined for no 
other action but the propagation of the ſpecies. See 
GENERATION, and PaPILIO. 


AURELIANA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to a 


ſpecies of panax. See GINSENG, 


AUREOLA, the crown of glory, given by painters and 
ſtatuaries to ſaints, martyrs, and conletiors, as a mark 


of the victory which they have obtained, 

F. Sirmond ſays, this cuſtom was borrowed from the 
heathens, who uſed to encompaſs tend of their 
deities with ſuch rays. | 


AUREUS, the Roman gold coin, equivalent to 25 DE- 


N ARII, or 100 ſefterces. Suet. in Och. c. iv. 'Facit. 


Hiſt. lib. i. Beverin. de Ponder. p. 33, ſeq. 


In Modern and Middle Age Writers, its called /olidus, 


or /olidus aureus. | 
The aureus, according to Arbuthnot, generally weighed 
double the DENaRIUS: whence it mult have been 


but they by | 
degrees expand and unfold themiclves, and, finally, in 


— ts Os 


worth, according to the firſt proportion of coinage men- 


tioned by Pliny, 1/7. 4s. 3244 lterling. —Accoiding to 
the proportion that now obtains among us, 1. 0s. 9d. 


'in. üb. xxxitt. c. 3. Arbuth. Tab. 25.—Ainfworth, 


however, makes the aurei (denarii) of the higher empire, 
weigh only five penny-weights; aud under the lower 
empire, little more than halt ſo much. 

The weight of the aureus was gradually diminiſhed by the 
emperors. The conſular aureus weighed at a mean 126 
troy grains, 40 of them being contained in the Roman 
POUND: the imperial ayers, being 45 to the pound, 
weighed 112 grains, and the /o/id4us, being 72 to the 
pound, weighed 70 grains. Phil. 'Cranf. vol. Ixi. part ii, 
art. 42. See COIN, and DENARIUsS. 


AURICHALCUM ; fee OrxIcnaLlcum. 
AURICLE, AuRicuLAa, in Anatomy, the external ear; or 


that part of the ear which is prominent from the head. 
The word is a diminutive of auris, car; q. d. little car. 
For the ſtructure and variety of the auricle, with the ſe. 
veral parts thereof, their names, &c. ſee EAR. 


AURICLE is allo applied to two appendages of the heart; 


being two mulcular caps, covering the two ventricles 
thereot z thus called from the reſemblance they bear to 
the external ear. 

They move regularly, like the heart, only in an in- 
verted order; their /y//ole correlponding to the ie, of 
the heart, and vice ver/a. See Tub. Anat. (Splanch.) fir, 
12. /:t. d. Sce allo farther of their ſtructute aud othce 
under the art:cle HEART. 


AURICULA, or Auricura wy, in Botany, BEAR's tar, 


a ſpecies of PKIMULA in the Liu nean lyitem. Jo 
enumerate the varieties of this plant, would be almott 
endicls and impoſlible: for every year produces vatit 
quantities of new flowers, vittecing in ſhape, uze, and 
colour: in the leaves of thele plants allo, there is as 
great a variety, fo that the icilful floritt is often Capablc 
ol diſtinguiſhung the particular ſorts thereby. 
But as ut teldom happens that ſuch of theſe flowers as are 
at one ume in great eſteem, continue to be regarded a 
few years after (there being (till finer or larger tlowecs 
produced trom tceds, which arc what the fioriits chieſſy 
leck after) it would be needieſi to mention any of theni, 
Suffice it therefore to give the characters of a good di- 
cula. 1. Ihe item of the flower thould be lofty and 
ſtrong. 2. Ihe footſtalk ot the ſingle flower thould be 
ſhort, that the umbel may be regular and cloſe. * Ike 
pipe or neck of each flower thould be thort, and th: 
flowers large and regularly ſpread; being no ways in- 
@inable to cup. 4. The colours ſhould be very brigh: 
and well mixed. 5. The eye of the flower ſhould be large, 
round, and of a good white or yellow: and the tube 
or neck not too wide. 
All the flowers of this kind that want any of the above 
mentioned properties, are now rejected by every good 
florilt : tor as che varieties every year increate from ſeeds, 
ſo the bad ones are turned out to make room for better. 
The time for ſowing the ſeed is commonly in Auguſt; 
but if it be ſown before Chriſtmas, it will be time 
enough. The belt foil for it is a good light freſh ſandy 
mould, mixed with very rotten neat's dung, or very rot- 
ten dung from the bottom of an old hot-bed. 
The manner of propagating thele flowers when obtained, 
is from off-ſets or flips, taken from the old roots in April, 
when the flowers are in bloom. Thoſe plants which 
have ſtrong fingle heads, always produce the latgeſt 
cluſters of flowers; therefore the curious floriſts pull off 
the off-ſets, as ſcon as it can be done with lafety to the 
plant, to encourage them to flower the ſtronger. 
Theſe are the rules for propagating theſe plants; but 
in order to have them flower in perfection, the follow- 
ing rules mult alſo be obſerved. 
1. The plants muſt be preierved from too much wet in 
winter, and mult have free air, and not too much ſun. 
2. In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
the carth in your auricu/a-pots mult be taken off as far as 
may be, without diſturbing the roots, and new freſh 
earth laid in its place. 3. The pots mult be covered 
with matting in the night, to detend them from froits 
while the plants are budding. 4. When the talk be- 
gins to be long, they mult be defended from halty rains, 
yes not kept tov much under cover, which draws up the 
italk too long, and makes it weak; and they mult bc 
watered frequently, a little at a time, and none of the 
wet mult be ſuffered to fall on the plant. Laſtly, when 
the flowers begin to open, the pots ſhould be removed 
to a (tage of ſhelves, one over another, placed under 
cover, open to the morning-ſun, but ſheltered from the 
mid-day's fun, Here they may remain till their flowers 
are paſt, and then they mult be ſet out to have the benc- 
fit of the rains and free air, for the ripening of the ſeed, 
which mult be ſaved carefully, and ſpread on papers, 
and laid to dry. Miller. 
Though this herb is ſeldom kept in the ſhops, it never- 
| | theleis * 


theleſs ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, and as ſuch 
is found of ſervice, both for internal and external pur- 
poſes. Mixed with ointments and plaſters, it is reckon- 
ed good in ruptures. Four or fix ſpoonfuls. of the water, 
in which it has been boiled, taken every morning, is ſaid 
to cure coughs and ulcers of the lungs. The juice of its 
{lowers removes ſpots of the face, and beautifies the ſkin; 
and with the ſame intention ſome diſtil a water from it. 
James. 

Ab RicLA, in'Zoology, fee Earwic, 

AuRICULA Judæ, AS wrt ear, a kind of fungus, or muſh- 

room, ſomewhat reſembling, in figure, a human ear. 
It grows on old elder-trees, the tree on which, as ſome 
pretend, Judas hanged himſelf ; and hence, they think, 
the name is derived, 
This fungus ſteeped in water, and applicd to the eyes, is 
fiid to free them of inflammations : but its chic uf is 
under the form of a gargle in decoctions, againſt inflam- 
mations of the throat, or ſwelling of the tonſils. 

AURICULZ alvearium, fee ALVEARIUM. 

AuURiCULZ primus muſculus, in Anatomy, the name given by 
Fallopius to one of the muſcles of the head, called by Al- 
binus the attollens auriculam, and by Winſlow the sUPE- 
RIOR auricule. a 

Avic ſecundus muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius, and others, to the muſcles of the ear, called 
by Albinus retrahentes auriculam. "Theſe are three in 
number, and ſo like one another, that they are eaſily 
miſtaken for one. Riolanus calls them the proprii auris 
extern. 

AURICULAM retrahens, See RETRAHENS. 

AURICULAR, ſomething that relates to the ears. 

Thus we ſay, an auricular witneſs, auritis teſtis, a witneſs 
by hearſay. 

ACkICULAR confeſſion, is that made in the ear privately. 

AURKICULAR medicines, are ſuch as are ſuited to the cure of 
the diſtempers of the ear, 

AURICULARIS abduZor, fee ABDUCTOR. 

The finger next the little finger is alſo called auricularis, 
by rhe Greeks rue, becauſe uſed in picking the ear. 
AURICULATED leaf, in Botany, is a leaf which has a 

lobe on each fide towards the baſe. 3 

 AURIFLAMMA, in the French Hiſtery, properly denotes 
a flag, or ſtandard, belonging to the abbey of St. Dennis, 
ſuſpended over the tomb ot that ſaint, which the reli- 
gious, on occaſion of any war in defence of their lands, 
or rights, took down, with great ceremony, and gave it 
to their protector, or advocate, to be borne at the head of 
their forces. Du-Cange. 

AURITLAMMA Is alſo ſometimes uſed to denote the chief 

flag, or ſtandard, in any army. 

AURIGA, in Aſtronomy, the Waggoner; a conſtellation of 

ſtars in the northern hemiſphere : whoſe ſtars, in Ptole- 

my's catalogue, are 143 in Tycho's, 27; in Hevelius's, 

40 3 in the Britannic catalogue, 66 : the names, ſitua- 


tions, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof 
are as follow: 


— 


= 2 ö 
e 
Names and ſituations of the | * Longitud. Latitude. Z. 
ſtars, Q North. | = 
8 9 
0 
Preced. over the north. foot. F |U}i1 22 22 14 52 35 G 
Middle and ſouth. over the foot. g [i1 49 45/14 1 4715.6 
In the heel of the north. foot. |; 12 19 33110 24 5314 
Lalit of three over the foot, w | [13 18 41l|i5 04 0005 
| 13 41 4716 32 23j}6 
5» 
: 13 44 35/16 48 0606 
In the preced. cubit. 8 14 31 10020 54 2404 
Againſt che hand, preced. Hœdus. 2 14 18 58118 10 1004 
| 16 20 04/28 33 2906.5 
Subſeq. Hœdus. 15 06 $2118 15 14ʃ4 
10. 
South of three in the loins, 4116 15 16j15 23 185 
; 17 32 35/23 1c o8[6 
Bright one of the fore-ſhoul- ? 1 
der, Cape lla. i *| 17.37 EP. $3 4918; 
: 16 10 5 606 
Middle one in the loins. A 17 28 54 8 38 3 5 
15. 
Nebuloſæ ant met South 16 49 17ho 13 20 6 
hips. Middle 16 53 0410 35 4476 
Northern ones in the } Preced. 17 07 1010 48 418 
fame. : Subſeq. 17 15 23110 46 26 
North. of three in the loins. 9 18 10 5818 34 2316 
20. 
Subſeq. in the hip. a | [18 26 48/14 07 318.6 


B:1ght one in the ſouth foot. 
la the fore-thigh, 


In the fore-knee. 
25. 
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ames and ſituations of the Þ& [5x 9 
ſtars, | > [Longitud.|Latitude, 2, 
Ql- North. | =. 
> 7 
Þ * 
T”, CES 4-6 
21 02 46] 7 oc 2416 
In the neck, 0 23 09 55 28 41 5 6 
; 23 26 4016 
Preced. in the hind arm. T x. 30 1 * 7 + / 
North. in the head. E 24 50 9532 13 32 7.6 
zo. 
In the hind thigh. 423 80 3 6 
Subſeg. in the hind- arm. * 4. - + a, 4" — 5 
South of two in the head. 3] [25 36 23070 49 0214 
Brighter one in the hind. ſhoulde r. 8 25 35 3121 28 2112 
A lefler one contiguous to that. l 25 40 12122 27 52 6 
35˙ 
25 52 2 6 
In the wriſt of the hinder hand.] 6 2 36 * +: 4 " 4 
126 19 oghtg 31 4806.7 
: 26 40 O6j19 31 1416.7 
Inform. followingtheeaſtern arm.] fn oo og 15 30 5916 
40. 
. 27 48 43]25 15 32/6 
28 59 02122 59 3216 
29 Og 52 6 6 
Inform. under the hind-knee, | » . — 4 6 80 —— 4.8 
29 27 23130 c2 5716 
45» 
28 © 12 4025 54 200% 
1 17 303 20 646 
2 1 52 17] 7 ©9 306 
Al. of Gemini 22d. 3 28 Ry 4 46 265.6 
3 30 23j19 16 345.5 
50. 
3 26 46/16 10 3515.6 
f 3 26 25116 40 445 
Al. of Gemini 25th, 4 16 29; 5 46 50/6 
Al. of Gemini 27th, 4 24 45| 5 04 33'6 
3 55 921 21 2205 
$30 
| | 4 29 14/20 26 3204 
4 18 57125 40 0006 
5 38 34118 45 084.5 
a ; 6 21 56015 52 476 
Inform. behind Auriga towards } |. | 
Gemini, and the hither feet 6 26 15/15 28 07/6 
of Uſa major. 
60. 
| 6 35 28015 31 2206 
7 40 2315 11 336.7 
10 02 53116 43 3514.5 
11 06 34118 26 35/5 
| | 12 30 02/14 28 1105 


12 20 5318S 24 2105 

AURIGRAPHUS, from aurum, gold, and ypagu, T write, 
in Middle Age Mriters, a copiſt, or calligrapher, who 
wrote in gold letters. 


AURIPIGMENTUM, called alſo 0RP1MENT. 
AURIS, the ear. See Ear. 


AURIUM ab/ciſſio, cutting off the ears, was a puniſhment 
inflicted, by the Saxon law, on thoſe who robbed 
churches; and, afterwards, on every thief; and, at 
length, on divers other criminals. 

AURIS ui, @ſs's ears, a name given, by Naturaliſts, to a 


ſpecies of ſea-ſhell, ſuppoſed to reſemble the ear of an 
aſs. See MUREX. 


Avals marina. See EaRr-/bell. 

Avis porct, heg's ear, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
authors to a lea-ſhell, a ſpecies of the MUREX kind. 

AURIs elevator, lee ELEV ATOR.—Auris externus, fee Ex- 
TERNUS.—Aurts obliguus, ſee OBLIQUUs.— Auris tinni- 
tus, fee TINNITUS, | | 

AURISCALPIUM, an inſtrument wherewith to pick and 
cleanſe the ear from wax ; and ſerving alſo for ſome other 
operations relating to diſorders of that part. 

The word is compounded of aurit, ear, and ſcalpo, 1 
ſcratch, or prick. 

AURORA, the morning twilight ; or that ſaint light which 
begins to appear in a morning, when the ſun is within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

The poets have perſonified, and even made it a goddeſs ; 
repreſenting her with a chariot, roſy fingers, &c. 
Accordingly Aurora is the daughter of Titan and Terra. 

AURORA Borealis, or AURORA Septentrionalis, the northern 
dawn, or light, is an extraordinary METEOR, or lumi- 
nous appearance, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, in the 
northern part of the heavens. 

It is uſually of a reddiſh colour, inclining to yellow, and 
ſends out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which 
ſeem to 1iſe from the horizon in a pyramidal undulating 
form, and ſhoot, with great velocity, up to the zenith. 

The Aurora borealis appears moſt commonly in form of an 
arch; chiefly in the ſpring and autumn; after a dry 
year. — The arch is parily bright, partly dark ; but gene- 
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rally tranſparent. And the matter of which it conſiſts is | 
alſo found to have no effect on the rays of light which 
paſs through It. Dr. Hamilton obſerves, that he could 
plainly diſcern the ſmalleſt ſpeck in the Pleiades through 
the denſity of thoſe clouds which formed part of the 
Aurora borealis in 1763, without the leaſt diminution of 
its ſplendour, or increaſe of twinkling. Phil. Eflays, 
EN. iii. p. 106. 
Sometimes it produces an iris. M. Godin judges, that 
moſt of the extraordinary meteors and appearances in the 
ſkies, related as prodigies by hiſtorians, e. gr. battles, 
and the like, may be probably enough reduced to the 
claſs of AURORA boreaies. Vide Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 1762. p. 405. 
This kind of METEOR never appears near the equator, 
and was ſo rare in England, that none are recorded in 
our annals ſince that remarkable one, November 14, 
1574, till the ſurpriſing Aurora borealis, March 6, 1716, 
which appeared for three nights ſucceſſively, but by far 
more ſtrongly on the firſt. —Indeed, in the years 1707, 
and 1708, five ſmall ones were obſerved in little more 
than eighteen months, 
Hence it ſhould ſeem, that the air, or earth, or both, 
are not at all times diſpoſed to produce this phenomenon, 
for though it is poſſible it may happen in the day-time 
in bright moon-ſhine, or in cloudy weather, and fo pals 
unobſerved ; yet that it ſhould appear fo frequent at 
ſome times, and ſo ſeldom at others, cannot well this 
way be accounted for.—That in March 1716, was viſible 
to the weſt of Ireland, and the confines of Ruſſia, and 
to the eaſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 30“ of 
longitude, and from about the goth degree in latitude, 
over almoſt all the north of Europe; and in all places 
at the ſame time, it exhibited the like wondrous appear- 
ances. 
Many attempts have been made to aihgn the caufe 
of this phenomenon.— Dr. Halley imogines the watery 
vapours, or efffuvia, rareſied excecdingly by ſubter- 
raneous fire, and tinged with ſulyphureous ſtreams, 
which many naturaliſts have ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of earthquakes, may alſo be the cauſe of this 
appearance : or that it is produced by a kind of ſub- 
tile matter, ſreely pervading the pores of the earth, 
and which, entering into it nearer the ſouthern pole, 
paſſes out again with ſome force, into the ether at the 
ſame diſtance from the northern; the obliquity of its 
direQtion being proportioned to its diſtance from the pole. 
This ſubtile matter, by becoming ſome way or other 
more denſe, or having its velocity increaſed, may be ca- 
pable of producing a ſmall degree of light, after the 
manner of Muvia from electric bodies, which, by a 
ſtrong and quick friction, emit light in the dark: to 
which ſort of light this ſeems to have a great affinity. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 347.—See Mr. Cotes's deſcription of 
this pheromenon, and method of explaining it, by ſtreams 
emitted from the heterogeneous and fermenting vapours 
of the atmoſphere, in Smith's Optics, p. 69, &c. or 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. part ii. 
The celebrated M. de Mairan, in an expreſs treatiſe on the 
Aurora borealis, publiſhed in 1731, aſſigns its cauſe to be 
the z0 DIACAL light, which, according to him, is noother 
than the ſun's atmoſphere : this light happening, on ſome 
occaſions, to meet the upper parts of our air, on the 
ſide of the limits where univerſal gravity begins to act 
more forcibly towards the earth than towards the ſun, 


falls into our atmoſphere, to a greater or leſs depth, as 
its ſpecific gravity is greater or leſs, compared with 
the air through which it paſſes. Vide Tract. Phyſ. & 
Hiſt. del Aurore Boreal. Suite des Mem. de PAcad. R. 
des Scienc. ann. 1731. p. 3, ſeq.— There is an abſtract 


f Mr. Mairan's Phyſical and Hiſtorical Treatiſe of the 


Aurora borealis, in the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 433. or Abridg. 


vol. viii. p. 540. 


Mr. Fuler thinks the cauſe of the Aurora borealis not 


owing to the zodiacal light, as Mr. de Mairan ſuppoſes ; 
but to particles of our atmoſphere, driven beyond its li- 
mits by the impulſe of the light of the ſun. On this 
ſuppoſition, he endeavours to account for the phenomena 
obſerved concerning this light. He ſuppoſes the zodi- 
acal light, and the tails of comets, to be owing to a ſi- 
milar cauſe. See 'TA1L of comets, and ZoDIACAL light, 
This light ſometimes appears remarkably red, as it it hap 
pened Dec. 5, 1737, of which we have very ful! accounts 


from divers parts of Europe, in the Phil. Tranf. Ne 459. 


ſect. 7. p. 583—606. 
Ever ſince the identity of lightning, and of the eleQuic 
matter, has been aſcertained, philoſophers have been 
naturally led to ſeek the explication of arcrial meteors in 
the principles of electricity; and there is now no doubt 
but molt of them, and eſpecially the Aurera bereatis, arc 
electrical phenomena, Beſide the more obvious and 
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known appearances which conſtitute a reſemblance -be- 
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tween this meteor and the electtie matter whereby ligbt- 
ning is produced, it bas been obſerved, that the Aurora 
occaſions a very ſeuſible fluctuation in the magnetic 
needle; and that, when it has extended lower than uſual 
into the atmoſphere, the flaſhes have been attended with 
various ſounds of rumbling and hiſſing, taken notice of 
both by ſig. Beccaria and M. Meſſier. Mr. Canton, ſoon 
after he had obtained electricity from the clouds, offered 
a conjecture, that the Aurora borealis is occaſioned by the 
daſhing of electric fire from poſitive towards negative 


clouds at a great diitance, through the upper part of the 


atmoſphere where the reſiſtance is leaſt. And he ſup- 
poſes, that the Aurora, which happens at the time 
when the magnetic needle is diſturbed by the heat of the 
earth, is the electricity of the heated air above it; and 
this appꝛars chiefly in the northern regions, as the alter- 
ation in the heat of the air in thoſe parts will be the 
greateſt : nor is this hypotheſis improbable, when it is 
conſidered, that electricity is the cauſe of thunder and 
lightning; that it has been extraCted from the ait at the 
time of an Aurora borealis; that the inhabitants of the 
northern countries obſerve it to be remarkably ſtrong 
when a ſudden thaw ſucceeds very ſevere cold weather ; 
and that the zzurmoalin is known to emit and abſorb the 
electric fluid only by the increaſe or diminution of its 
heat. Poſitive and negative electricity in the air, with a 
proper quantity of moiſture to ſerve as a conductor, will 
account for this and other meteors, ſometimes ſcen in a 
ſerenc ſky. Mr. Canton has fince contrived to exhibir 
this meteor by means of the Torricellian vacuum, in a glaſs 
tube about three feet long, and ſealed hermetical'y, 
When one end of the tube 1s held in the hand, and the 
other applied to the conductor, the whole tube will be 
illuminated from end to end; and will continue lumi- 
nous without interruption for a conſiderable time, aſter 
it has been removed from the conductor. If, after this, 
it be drawn through the hand «cicher way, the light will 
be uncommonly intenſe, and without the leaſt interrup- - 
tion {tom one hand to the other, even to its whole 
length. And though a great part of the electricity is 
diſcharged by this operation, it will {till flaſh at inter- 
vals, when held only at one extremity, and kept quite 
(till; but if it be graſped by the other hand at the ſame 
time iQ a different place, ſtrong flaſhes of light will 
hardly ever fail to dart from one end to the other, and 
theſe will continue twenty-four hours and longer, with- 
out any freſh excitation. An arched double barometec 
of a conſiderable height is an improvement of this con- 
trivance, for exhibiting the appearance of an Aurcra 
borealis, by means of the electric hire. Signior Beccaria, 
wha has purſued his obſervations on atmoſpherical elec- 
tricity farther than any of his aſſociates in theſe inquiries, 
conjectures that there is a conſtant and regular circula- 
tion of the electric fluid from north to ſouth ; and he 
thinks, that the Aurora borealis may be this eleCtric mat- 
ter performing its circulation in ſuch a ſtate of the at- 
moſphere as renders it viſible, or approaching nearer 
the earth than uſual, Dr. Franklin ſuppoſes, that the 
electrical fire diſcharged into the polar regions from 
many leagues of vaporiſed air raiſed from the ocean be- 
tween the tropics, accounts for the Aurora berealis; and 
that it appears firſt, where it is ſirſt in motion, i. e. in 


the moit northern part, and the appearance proceeds 


ſouthward, though the fire really moves northward. 
Franklin's Exper. and Obſ. 1769. p. 49. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xiviti. part i. p. 358. part ii. p. 784. Ib. vol. li. 
ul i. p. 403. Lettere dell' Ellettriciſmo, p. 269; or 
Prieitley's Hitt. of Electricity, vol. i. See alſo an inge- 
nious ſolution of this phenomenon, on the ſame princi- 
ets by Dr. Hamilton, Phil. Eflays, EN, iii. 

e read of an Aurora Auſtralis, a kind of light ſeen in 
the ſky, towards the ſouth, tomewhat reſembling thoſe 
often {een towards the north. See Phil. Ttanſ. NY 46:. 
ſect. 23, 24, and 25.and vol. liv. No 53. | 


AURORA /ur gens, a phraſe uled by Alchemi/ts, to expreſs the 


multiplicative vi:tue of the philoſophers ſtone, 


AURUM, in Natura! Hiſiory, denotes gold. See GOLD. 


The word is chiefly uſed among us as applied to certain 
chemical preparations, whereof gold is the baſis, or 

principal ingredient. —Such are the auraum potabile, aura 
ulminans, &c. 


AVRUM fulminans is 2 preparation of gold; thus called, 


becauſe when caſt in the fire, it produces a violent noiſe, 
like thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved in agua regia, 
ant precipitated by oil of tartar per deliguium, or volatile 
ſpiric of / ammoniac. The powder being waſhed in 
warm water, and dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is 
afterwards formed into little grains of the bigne(s 0! 
hemp-lced. 
It is inflammable, not only by fire, but allo by a gentle 
warmth; and gives a report much luder than that of 
gun-powder, | 
| Its 


Its eſfect is commonly ſaid to be principally downwards; 
in oppoſition to gun-powder, which is chiefly upwards : 
but this rather ſeems a vulgar error. | 
A ſcruple of this powder acts more forcibly than half a 
pound of gun-powder : a ſingle grain laid on the point of 
a knife, and lighted at a candle, goes off with a greater 
noiſe than a muſquet,—It is ſaid to conſume even to the 
very laſt atom. — Dr. Black attributes the increaſe of 
weight, and alfo the exploſive property of this powder, to 
adhering fixable air. 
This is a very dangerous preparation, and ſhould be uſed 
with great caution. a 

AurRuM myſaicum, muſicum, or muſivum, a preparation in 
Pharmacy; thus called from its golden colour and ap- 
pearance. It is made of mercury, tin, ſa! ammoniac, and 
flowers of ſulphur ; by grinding, mixing, and then ſet- 
ting them three hours in a ſand-heat. — The dirty ſubli- 
mate being taken off, the aurum moſaicum is found at the 
bottom of the matraſs, as the re/iduum. 
It is recommended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes ; 
and particularly convulſions of children. —lIts doſe is 
from four grains to a ſcruple. 
Aurum 2 is tin ſublimated by means of mercury, 
which receives its golden colour merely by the degree of 
heat proper for the operation. No other metal is ſub- 
limated in this manner, except zinc, which may be ſub- 
ſtituted in place of the tin, and which led Mr. Homberg 
to ſay, that zinc contains tin. 
Aurum moſaicum weighs about one-twelfth more than the 
tin originally employed, It is uſed as a pigment, and 
for mixing with glaſs, to imitate the ſpangles of the 
LAPIS /azuli ; for which laſt purpoſe, ſhining tale is alſo 
made uſe of. — The aurum moſaicum is alſo called aurum 
mu/ivum. See ſome very curious experiments to ſhew 
the nature of this preparation, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ixi. 1771+ Ne 15. where the curious may find various 
recipes for making it, and a deſcription of the cheapeſt 
apparatus. i 

Auku u potabile, or tindture of gold; a medicine formerly 
in great requeſt, but at preſent rarely if ever uſed. It 
is prepared by mixing eſſential oil of roſemary with a 
ſolution of gold in aqua regia; and after ſhaking the 
veſſel, the gold will be retained in the oil, ſwimming 
on the top. This oil is ſeparated by inclination, and 
afterward digeſted for a month, in highly-reQified ſpirit 
of wine. | 
But after all, this is not a genuine tinCture of gold, be- 
ing only the gold divided into very ſmall parts by the 
ſpiculæ of the aqua regia, ſwimming in the oil of roſe- 
mary. Nor can there be any radical tincture of gold, 
which may not, by evaporating the oil, be reduced to a 
powder ; and the powder, by melting, be reduced into 

gold. The virtues of this tiaCture are entirely owing to 
the oil of roſemary. 
The very name of potable gold impoſes on a great many 
people, and gives an opportunity to empirics to cheat 
them with impunity ; for they draw tinCtures from ſome 
ingredients whoſe colours come near to that of gold, 
and ſell them at an exorbitant rate, under the title of 
aurum potabile. This fort of deceit is what generally 
ſucceeds beſt ; for patients are prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
ſuch medicines as coſt much, carry great names, and 
have a ſpecious appearance. It often happens that theſe 
tinctures, which go by the name of aurum potable, pro- 
duce ſome good effects, becauſe they can make them 
with ſuch ſpirituous men/irua, as comfort the heart, and 
expel ill humours by perſpiration : then the effect is ex- 
tolled for a miracle, and attributed to the imaginary 
gold. 

AURUM regine, ſee QUEEN-z2old. 

AURUM ſophiſticum, mimic gold, a chemical preparation, 
made as follows: take fine diſtilled verdigris eight 
ounces; crude Alexandrian tutty, four ounces ; borax, 


twelve ounces; ſalt-petre, one ounce and a half; pul- 


verize and mix them all together, tempering them with 
oil to the conſiſtence of a plaſter ; then put a German 
crucible into a wind-furnace, heat it red-hot, and put- 
ting your mals into it, let it be covered, and the furnace 
filled with coals over the crucible. When the maſs is 
melted, let it cool of itſelf, then break the crucible, and 
you will find at the bottom a fine regulus, like gold, 
weighing about four ounces, which being malleable, may 
be wrought into any form, 

AURUM vegetabile, a name given to SAFFRON. 

AUSCULTARE, in Ancient Cuſtoms, — Becauſe the read- 
ing of prayers with a graceful tone, or accent, makes 
ſome impreſſion on the hearers; there was anciently a 
perſon appointed, in monaſteries, to hear the monks 
read and ſing, who inſtructed them how to perform, be- 
fore they were admitted to read or chant publicly in the 
church, or before the people. — This was called auſcultare, 
q. d. to hear, or liſten, | 


AUT 


AUSPEX, a name originally given to thoſe who were af- 
terwards denominated AUGURS. 
In which ſenſe the word is ſuppoſed to be formed ſrom 
avis, bird, and inſpicere, to inſpec; auſpices, q. d. aviſ- 
prices. 
Some will therefore have auſpices properly to denote thoſe 
who foretold future events from * flight of birds. 

AUSPICIUM, Absriev, the fame with auGuRy. 
Servius, indeed, diſtinguiſhes between auſpicy and augury; 
making a»ſpicy comprehend the conſideration of all things; 
augury only of certain things : he adds, that the former 
was allowed a man any where abroad, whereas the latter 
might only be performed in his native place. And it is 
certain, that conſuls, generals, and others, who took 
omens out of Rome, were properly ſaid auſpicari : ne- 
vertheleſs, cuſtom appears to bo over-ruled this diſtinc- 
tion. 

AUSTERE, implies a rough aſtringent taſte ; ſuch as that 
of vitriol, alum, &c, 
The word comes from auen, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Auftere things differ from acerb, or ſor ones, in that 
they conſtringe the mouth and tongue ſomewhat leſs, and 
are devoid of acidity, 

AUSTERITY, AusTERENEss of te, that which deno- 
minates a ſapid body AUSTERE. 

AUSTERITY, among Moral Miriters, ſometimes denotes 
rigeur in the inflicting of puniſhments. 
We fay, aufterity of manners; the au/lerities of the mo- 
naſtic life, The au/{erity of the Roman cenſors kept the 
people in their duty. The greateſt auferity of the Cac- 
thuſans is perpetual ſolitude, 

AUSTIN Friers, fee HERuITs. 

AUSTRAL, AuTSRAL1s, the ſame with ſouthern, 
The word is derived from au/ter, ſouth wind. 
Thus auftral figns are the fix laſt ſigns of the zodiac; ſo 
called, becauſe they are on the ſouth fide of the equi- 
noctial. 

AUS TRALIS Corona, ſee Corona Auſtralis. 

AusrNALISs Piſcts, is a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, not viſible in our latitude; whoſe ſtars in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 18; and in the Britannie ca- 
talogue, 24: the longitudes and latitudes, &c. of which 
ate as follow: 
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AUSTRIACA SyDER A, a name given by Maupertuis to 
the ſpots in the ſun, as ſuppoſing them to be ſmall itars 
between the fun and us. 

AUSTRO AFxRicuUs, the ſouth-ſouth-weſt point, or wind. 

AUSTROMANCY, AusTROMANTIA, properly denotes 
ſoothſaying, or a vain method of prediQing ſuturity, 
from obſervations of the winds. 

AUSTURCUS, and Os TUrRCus, a GOSHAWK; from 
whence we uſually call a falconcr, who keeps that kind 
of hawks, an ringer. In ancient deeds there has been 
reſerved as a rent to the lord, nnum anu/{tr rem. 

AUTER dreit, in Law, is where perions ſue, or are ſued, 
in another's right ; as executors, adminiſtrators, &c, 
AUTER vie; a perſon who holds an citate by the life of 

another, is uſually called tenant pry auer wie, Lyrt, 


ſea. $56, 
AUTER- 
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 AUTERFOITS acquit, in Law, a plea by a criminal, that 


he was heretofore acquitted of the ſame treaſon or felony. 
For one ſhall not be brought in danger of his life, for 
the ſame offence, more than once. 3 Inſt. 213. But 
by ſtat. 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. this plea ſhall be no bar to the 
proſecution of any appeal, ; 

AUTERFOLITS attaint, a plea of former attainder, which 
is a good plea in bar, whether it be for the ſame or any 
other felony, under ſome exceptions z ſo that this plea 
is never good, but when a ſecond trial would he quite 
ſuperſſuous. 

AUTERFODITS convif, a plea upon a former conviction for 
the ſame identical crime, though no judgment was, or 
ever will be given: and this is a good plea in bar to an 
indictment. 

AUTHENTIC, ſomething of received authority. It alſo 
ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; clothed in 
all its formalities; and atteſted by proper perſons to 
whom credit has been regularly given. 

AUTHENTICATING, the puniſhing an adultreſs, by 
public whipping, and ſhutting her up in a convent for 
two years; after which, if the huſband be not willing 
to take her back, ſhe is ſhaven, veiled, and ſhut up for 
life. 

It is thus called, as being the puniſhment preſcribed in 

the authentics, 

If the huſband die within the two years, ſhe ſeems to 

have a right to petition the court for her liberty; at leaſt, 

another man, willing to marry her, may petition, and 
robably obtain it. 

AUTHENTICS, AUTHENTI1CZ, in the Civil Law, is a 
name given to the Novels of Juſtinian. See NoveEr, 
The reaſon of the denomination is not well known,— 
Alciat will have it to have been firſt given them by Ac- 
curſius. The Novels were originally compoſed in Greek, 
and afterwards tranſlated into Latin by the patrician Ju- 
lian, who alſo reduced them into fewer words, and leſs 
compaſs, And in the time of Bulgarus, there was a ſe- 
cond verſion made, more exact and literal, though not 

uite ſo elegant as the former. 

his tranſlation, ſays the author juſt cited, being pre- 
ſerred by Accurſius, he called it authentica, by way of 
preference to that of Julian, as being more conformable 
to the original. They are hereby diſtinguiſhed from 
ſome other publications of later imperial conſtitutions, 
which are not regarded as of much authority. 

AUTHOR, AycToR, properly denotes one who created 
or produced any thing; and is applied, by way of emi- 

nence, to the firſt cauſe ; viz, God. R | 
The word is formed of àureg, ip/e; or rather from the 
Latin participle aus, or augeo, I increaſe. 

We ſay, the Author of nature; Author of the univerſe, 
EC, 

The term author is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
inſtitutor or inventor. —Polydore Virgil has wrote eight 
books of the authors or inventors of things, &c. See IN. 
VENTION.— Pythagoras is held the author of the dogma 
of metempychoſis. 

AUTHOR, in matters of Literature, denotes a perſon who 
has wrote or compoſed ſome book or writing, 

We ſay, the ſacred authors 3 anonymous authors; ancient 


and modern authors; the Latin anthors pillaged the | 


Greeks, &c, — An original author, is he who firit treated 
of any point or ſubject; who did not follow any other 
perſon, imitate any model either in the matter or the 
manner of what he has wrote. See ORIGINAL. 
AUTHORITY, AvcTokiTaAs, in a general ſenſe, de- 


notes a right or power to command, and make one's ſelf. 


obeyed. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the ſupreme or ſovereign authority; 
abſolute or deſpotic authority; the royal authority; the 
epiſcopal authority; the authority of the church, of a 
father, &c. The authority of Scripture, of a creed, 
confeſſion, or the like. 

AUTHORITY is allo uſed fox the teſtimony of an author 

or writing. 
The word is alſo particularly underſtood of an apoph- 
thegm, or ſentence of ſome great or eminent perſon, 
quoted in a diſcourſe, either - way of proof, or em- 
belliſhment. 
Authority alſo includes rules, laws, canons, decrees, de- 
ciſions, &c. alledged in conformation of a matter in diſ- 

ute. 

Padsges quoted from Ariſtotle were of great authority in 
the ſchools : texts of Scripture are of deciſive authority. 
Authorities make a ſpecies of arguments called by rheto- 
rici ans inartificial or extrinſic arguments. ; 
For the uſe and effect of authorities, fee EviDENCE, 
FairH, PREJUDICE, PROBABILITY, REASON, REvE- 
LATION, &c. | 

AUTHORITY, in Law, is a power to do ſomething, con- 
veyed by word or writing ; as alſo by writ, warrant, 
commilſion, letter of attorney, &c. and ſometimes by law. 
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AUT 


AuUTnoriTY, or AUTHORITIES, likewiſe denote the 
treatiſes of ancient authors, ſuch as Glanvil, Bracton, 
Britton, the author of the book Fleta, Lyttelton, Fitz. 
herbert, Coke, and others, which are cited as authority; 

and furniſh evidence that caſes have formerly happened 
in which particular points were determined, which arc 
now become ſettled and firſt principles. 

AUTO aa fe. See ACT of Faith. 

AUTOCABDALL, in Antiquity, an order of muſicians, 
who wore an ivy crown, or garland, 

Scaliger ſeems to rank them in the number of mim. 

AUTOCEPHALUS, a perſon who is his own ruler 6: 
maſter, and who has no other over him. 

The word is compounded of aulo;, ipſe, and x:2ax,, 
caput, head, 

This denomination was given, by the Greeks, to certain 
archbiſhops, who were exempted from the juriſdiction 
of patriarehs. Such were the archbiſhop of Cyprus, by x 
general decree of the council of Epheſus, which freeq 
him from the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch. 
There were ſcveral other biſhops in the Eait, who were 
autecephali; and in the Welt, thoſe of Ravenna pre- 
tended to the ſame right, — The ſixth council, canon 
39. ſays, that the autocephal; have the ſame authority 
with patriarchs ; but this is not to be underſtood in the 
full latitude of the words; but only as intimating, that 
the autocephali have the ſame authority over their biſhops 
that patriarchs had over their archbiſhops: in which 
ſenſe, only, they are equal to patriarchs. 

AUTOCHTHONES, from aulog, ipſe, and xb, terra; 
an appellation aſſumed by !ome nations, importing, that 
they ſprung, or were produced, from the ſame ſoil which 


- they ſtill inhabited. 


In this ſenſe, autechthones amounts to the ſame with 
aborigines. 

In this ſenſe it was that the Greeks, and eſpecially the 
Athenians, pretended to be autechthones, and, as a badge 
thereof, wore a golden graſshopper woven in their hair, 
an inſect ſuppoſed to have the {ame origin. 

AUTOCRATOR, from avec, and xpalos, petber; a per- 

ſon veſted with an abſolute independent power, by 
which he is rendered unaccountable to any other for his 
actions. : : 
The power of the Athenian generals, or commanders, 
was uſually limited; ſo that, at the expiration of their 
office, they were liable to render an account of their ad- 
miniſtration. But, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
they were exempted from this reſtraint, and ſent with a 
full and uncontrolable authority : in which caſe, they 
were ſtyled aul:xpalopeg. 
The ſame people alſo applied the name to ſome of their 
ambaſſadors, who were veſted with a full power of de- 
termining matters according to their own diſcretion, 
and reſembled our p/enrpotentraries. X 

AUTOCRATOR was allo a title given to the Roman empe- 
rors, firſt to Julius, and afterwards to his ſucceſſors, like 
that of Cæſar, or Auguſtus. | 

AUTODIDACTUS, from aeg, and 8Jaorw, I teach; 

a perſon ſelf-taught. 
It is uſed in divers ſenſes, ſometimes to denote a perſon 
who received his knowledge immediately ſrom heaven, 
without any help or ſtudy. In which ſenſe the word 
occurs in Homer, and Clemens Alexandrinus. — Some- 
times for him who acquires his knowledge without ei- 
ther inſ{truftion by word of mouth, or reading of books. 
Such were the inventors of ſciences and laws. —Some- 
times, and that moſt uſually, for him who arrives at 
learning by the uſe of books alone, without the aſſiſtance 
of any maſter, or inſtruction v/vd voce, 

AUTOGLYPHUS l/apis, a ſtone, mentioned by Plutarch, 
and ſome other of the ancients, as having naturally im- 
ny on it the figure of Cybele. It is ſaid to have 

en found in Sagaris, a river of Perſia. Doubtleſs, it 
any ſuch ſtone ever exiſted, the prieſts had got it made 
to deceive the people. 

AUTOGRAPHUM, the very hand-writing of any perſon; 
or the original of a treatiſe, or diſcourſe. — The word is 
uſed in oppoſition to a copy. 

The word is formed of ar, and ypagu, cribs. 

AUTOLITHOTOMUS, he who cuts himſelf for the 
ſtone. See LiTHoToMy, 

Of this we have a very extraordinary inſtance given b+ 
Reiſelius, in the Ephemerides of the Academy, Nature 
Curioſorum, an. 3 obſ. 190. 

AUTOMATON, or AUuToMATUM, a ſelf moving en 
bine; or a machine which has the principle of motio:: 
within itſelf. 

The word is compounded of ar, ie, and 70m, 
J am eacited, or ready; whence auvrouaro;, ſpontaneius. 

Such were Archytas's flying dove, mentioned by Aulus 
_ Gellius, Noct. At. lib. x. c. 12. and Regiomontanus's 
wooden eagle, which, as hiſtorians relate, flew forth 


from the city, met the emperor, ſaluted him, and remrn- 
f ed ; 


AUX 


ed; as alſo his iron fly, which, at a ſeaſt, New out of his 
hands, and, taking a round, returned thither again. 
Hakew. Apol. c. x. ſcct. 1. | | 
Among automata are alſo reckonet! all mechanical engines 
which go by ſprings, weights, &c. included within them: 
ſach are clocks, watches, &c. Vide Bapt. Port. Mag. 
Nt. c. 19. Scalig. Subtil. 326. 

AU CONOMIA, from ave, /e!f, and vet, law, a power of 
living or being governed by our own laws and magiſtrates. 
The liberty of the cities which lived under the faith and 
protection of the Romans, conſiſted in their autonomia, 
Ii. e. they were allowed to make their own laws, and 
ele their own ͤ magiſtrates; by whom juſtice was to 
be adminiſtered, and not by Roman preſidents or judges, 
as was done in other places, which were not indulged 
the autenomia. : 

AU TOPHOSPHORUS, is, by ſome, uſed to denote 

Loſph:rus, on account of its kindling as it were of itſelf. 

AUTOPRACTI, from ales, and wpzils, I cxat??, in the 

Civil Lato; thoſe indulged this privilege, that they 


ſhould not be ſummoned or compelled to pay taxes, or | 


tributes, by the collectors, but ſhould be left to their 
own free will. Du-Cange. 
Of this vumber were men of dilinguiſhed dignity, and 
thoſe eminent ſor their probity and honour. 
AUTOPSY, ocular inſpection of the tecing a thing with 
one's own eyes. 
The word is compounded of aur:;, one”s ſclf, and Is, ig ht. 
AUTOPYROS, ' from arleg, and woes, wheat, in the 
Ancient Diet, an epithet given to a ſpecics of bread, 
wherein the whole ſubſtance of the wheat was retained, 
without retrenching any p rt of the bran. 
Galen deſcribes it otherwiſe, viz. as bread where only 
the coarſer bran was taken out, —And thus, it was a 
medium between the fineſt bread, called /milaniners, 
and the coarſelt, called furfuracets. 
This was alſo called artopyrites, and ſ[yncom/lus. 
AUTOUR, in Natural H:flory, a ſort of bark which re— 
ſembles cinnamon, but is paler and thicker ; it is of the 
colour of a broken nutmeg, and full of ſpangles. It comes 
from the Levant, and is an ingredient in the carmine dye. 
AUTUMN, thc third ſeaſon of he year; being that wherein 
the harvelt, and the fruits of the ſummer, are gathered. 
Autumn begins on-the day when the ſun's meridian di- 
tance from the zenith, being on the decreaſe, is a mean 
between the greateſt ana the (eaſt ; which in thoſe coun- 
tries is ſuppoſcd to h ppen when the ſun enters Libra. 
Its end coincides with the beginning of <vixter. 
Divers nations have computed the year by art mns; the 
Engliſh Saxons, by winters. — Tacitus tells us, the an- 
cient Germans were x quainted with all the otter ſeaſons 
of the year, but had no notion of autumn. 
Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy ſeaſon. 
Tertullian calls it tentator wvaletudinum ; and the ſatirilt 
ſpeaks of it in the ſame light. 


Autumnus Libitinæ queſtus acerbæ. 


AvTvuwN, in A/chymy, the time or ſeaſon when the opera- 
tion of the philotopher's ſtone is brought to maturity aud 

erfection. 

AUTUNNAL, ſomething peculiar to Autumn. 

AUTUMNAL point, is one of the equinocti-l points; being 
that from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the 
ſouth pole. 

AuTUMmNAL equinox, is the time when the fun enters the 
autumnal point, Hee EQUINOS. 

AUTUMNAL flowers. Sec FLOWER. 

AuTUMNAL /izns, are thoſe through which the ſun paſſes 
during the ſcaſon of AUTUMN ; Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius. 

AUVERNAS, a very deep- coloured heady wine, made 
of black raiſins ſo called, which comes from Orleans. It 
is not ht to drink before it is above a year old; but if 
kept two or three years, it becomes excellent, 

AUX, in 4/1ronemy, fee AUGES. 

Some ule aux to denote the arch of the ecliptic, inter- 
cepted between the firit point of Aries, and the point 
wherein the ſun, or a planet, 1s at its greatelt diltance 
from the earth. Wolt. Lex. Math. p. 222. 

AUXESIS, in Mythology, a goddeſs worſhiped by the in- 
habitants of Egina, and mentioned by Herodotus and 
Pauſanias, 

AUXES15S, avtnorg, increaſe, in Rhetoric, a ſigure whereby 
any thing is magnified too much. Sce AMPLIFICA- 
TION, and INCREMENT. 

AUXILIARY, AUX1L1aR1s, any thing that is helping or 
aſliſting to another. 

We lay, auxiliary books ; a prince is ſaid to truſt more 
to his own loldiers than to the auxiliary troops, &. 

AUXILIARY verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as hglp to aſcer- 
tain or limit the ſenſe of others; that is, are prelixed to 
them to form or denote their mo ds or tenſes. 

Such, in Engliſh are have, am, or Le; in French, (re, 
Vol. I. N 31. 
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and aver; in Halian, bo, and /e, &e —The arnilinry 
am ſupplies the want of PpASSIVES in our language. 

All the modern languages we know of muke uſe of 
auxiliary Verbs. The reaton is, that the verbs thereot do 


not change their terminations or ending: thoſe of 
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moods ot manners of their figniſying : fo that, to {upply 

txiliary verbs. 
Beſides the peifect auxiliary verbs. we have ſeveral de- 
ſective ones; as ds, will, hall, may, cen and haves 
which, by changing the terminations, ſave the neccſ- 
ſity of changing thoſe of the verbs they 
Thus, inſtead of ego ure, tu tris, i/le urit, Wc. we lavy 
I ds burn, thou %% burn, he 45:þ burn, &c. 

AUXILIUM, in Law. See Atv. 

AUxIL1UM curiæ, ſignifies an order of 
moning of one party at the ſuit of another. 

AUXILIUM ad filitm militem faciendum wel filiam maritane 


are added toe 


court, for the ſum- 


was a writ directed to the therif? of every county, 

here the King or ather lord had any tenants, to levy of 

them reaſonable aid, towards the knighting of his eldeit 
ſon, or ihe marriage of bis eldeſt daughter. 

AU XO, in AZy:h-/>7y, the name of one of two GRA&CT3 
worſhipped by the Athenians. Sce Hr GEMOXE, 

AUXY; the French give the name of anxy wool to that 
which is ſpun in the ncighbourkool 
thoſe workmen who are called j, s. 
and beautiful wool, 
the fineſt Rockin +8, 

AWALT, in our od Statutes, is uſed to ſignify what we 
now call <varlaying, of lying in wazt, to execute fome 
miſchief. In flat. 12 R. it is ordained, tht 


* 
>, 
no charter of pardon { be allowed before any juſtice, 


3 
wher 


of Abbeville, by 
It is a very fine 
which 15 commonly uſed to make 


— 
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AWARD, in Law, the judgment af ſome perſon who is 
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neither aſligurd by law, nor appointed by che judge, lor 


* 
malice pre- 


ending a matter in COntroveriy; but is cheſen UY the 
parties themſelves that are at variance. 
AWEIGH. Sce Ar RIP. 
AWK. See AUK: | 
AWI. or Abr, a ſhoemaker's implement, 
holes are bored in leather, to facilitate the flitching cr 
ſewing the ſame.— The blade of the av! is uſually a little 
flat, and bending ; and the point ground to anacute angle. 
A WIE, or AUME, a Dutch MEASURE of capacity for 
liquids z containing eight 


By 

tec taus, or twenty < eres, OC 
vertecls: anſwering to what in England is called a 
TIE ECE, or one ſixth of a en of, France, or one ſeventh 
of an Eugliſh ten. Arbuth. Tab. 33. 

AM N, in Botany, AR Is TA; the beat growing out of the 
huiks of corn or graſs. It is ſomctines uſed wo ſignify a 
ſhirp point terminating a leaf. 

AWNING, on board a ſhip, is when a ſail, a tarpaulin, 
or the like, is hung over any part of the thip, above the 
decks, to keep off the ſun, rain, or wind. 

In the long boat they muke an awning, by bringing the 
ſai] over the yard and ſtay, and boonunrg it out with the 
boat- hook. 

AX, a carpentei's inſtrument, ſcrving to hew wood. — 

The ax difters from the join:r's hatchet, in that it is 

made larger, and heavier, as ferving to hew large Huff; 
and its edge tapering into the middie of its blaze. —lt is 
furnihed with a long handle or helve, as being to be 
uted with both hands. | 

AXAMENTA, in Autiguity. a denomination given to the 
verſes, or longs, of the J, which they tung in honour” 
of alli men. 

The word is formed, according to ſome, from axqgre, 
q. d. iominare. Others will have the carmina {aliariato 
have been denominated axamenta, on account ot theic 
being written in aaibus, or on wooden tables. 
The axamenta were not compoſed, as tone have aſſerted, 
but only ſung by the /ali. The author of them was 
Numa Dompilius ; and, as the Kyle might not be alter- 
ed, they grew mn time to. obtcure, that the /alii theme 
ſelves did not underſtand them. Vatro fats they were 
ſeven hundted years old. Quint. Init, Or. lib. 1. c. 11. 

Ax AukN TA, or Ass AuEN TA, iu Hucieut AIluſie, hymus 
or ſongs performed wholly with human voices. 

AXILLA, or ALA, in 2uatomy, the cavity under the 
upper-part of the arm; commonly called the Ak M- 
lhe word is a diminutive of axis, q. d. /{tile axis. 
Abſceiles inthe exile are uiuaily vangerovs, on account 
ot the many bicod-veflels, lymphatics, nerves, &. there « 
about, which form ſeveral large PLEXUS — hy the ans 
cient laws, criminals were to be hanged by the @x:/. it 
they were under the ape of puberty. 

AxILLA, in Betauy, is the {p.ce comprehended bet 
the ſtems of plants and their leaves. 

Hence we ſay, thote flowers grew in the ax; 
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leaves; i. e. at the baſe of the leaves or juſt within the 
angles of their pedicles. 

AXILLARY, in Anatomy, ſomething that belongs to the 
axille, or lies near them. 

AXILLARY artery, is a ramification of the trunk of the 
ſubclavian artery; which paſling under the arm-pits, 
changes its name, and 13 called ax://ary. 

ASILLARY Sein, is one of the ſubclavian veins z which, 

aſſing under the arm-pits, divides itſelf into feveral 
Coaches, ſuperior inferior, external, internal, & c. which 
are ſpread over the arm.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Angeio!./ 
fig. G. lit. m. 

Ax LLARV nerve, called alſo the auricular nerve, ariſes 
from the laſt rwo cervical pairs; runs into the hollow of 
the axi!/a, behind the head of the os humeri, between the 
muſculus teres major & minor, &c. 

The ſecond vertchra of the back is ſometimes alſo called 
the axi//ary vertebra ; becauſe it is neareſt to the arm-pits. 

AxILLARY glands, See Hikcus, and GLANDS. 

AxXILLARY leaves, in Botany, expreſs ſuch as grow out of 
the angles formed by the branches of the ſtem. 

AXINOMANCY, AxI1NnoMANTIA, from atm, ſecuris, 

and Halzia, divinatio, an ancient ſpecies of divination, 
or a method of foretelling future events by means of 
an ax or hatchet. 
This art was in conſiderable repute among the ancients; 
and was perfoimed, according to ſome, by laying an 
agate-ltone on a red-hot: hatchet; and alſo by fixing a 
hatchet on a round ſtake, ſo as to be exachly poiſed ; 
then the names of thoſe who were ſuſpeAcd were re- 
peated, and he at whoſe name the hatchet moved was 
pronounced guilty, 

AXIOM, Ax10Ma, from at, 1 am worthy, a ſelf- evident 
truth; or a propoſition whole truth every perſon receives 
at firſt fight. 

Thus, that the whole is greater than a part; that a 
thing cannot be and not be at the ſame time ; and that 
from nothing, nothing can ariſe, are axioms. 
By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all com- 
mon- notions of the mind, whoſe evidence is fo clear 
and forcible, that a man cannot deny them without re- 
nouncing common ſenſe, and natural reaſon. 
'The rule of axioms is this, that whatever propoſition ex- 
preſſes the immediate clear compariſon of two idea“ 
without the help of a third, is an axiom.—On the other 
hand, a truth which does not ariſe from an immediate 
compariſon of wo ideas, is an aviom. 
Axioms in effect, ſtrictiy ſpe:king, are no other than 
identic propoſitions — Thus, to fay that all right angles 
are equal to each other, is as much as to ſay, all right 
angles are right angles: ſuch equality being implied in 
the very, definition, or the very name. 
Lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 
axioms under the denomination of philoſyphia prima. 
For the reaſon of the evidence of the axioms, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that knowledge being only the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; where that agree- 
ment or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 
our knowledge is ſelf-evident : which being ſo, not only 
thoſe uſually allowed for ax/-ms or maxims, but an infi— 
nite number of other propolitions, partake equally with 
them in this ſelf-evidence. Thus, that a circle, is a cir— 
cle, or that blue is not red, are as ſelf-evident propo- 
ſitions, as thoſe general ones, what is, is; and it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Nor 
can the conſideration of thoſe propoſitions add any thing 
to the evidence or certainty of our knowledge of them. 
As to the agreement or diſagreement of co-exiſtence, the 
mind has an immediate perception of this but in very 
few. And therefore in this fort we have very little in— 
tuitive knowledge; though in ſome few propoſitions we 
have. Two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a 
ſelf-evident propoſition ; the idea of fitting a place equal 
to the contents of its ſuperſicies, being annexed to our 
idea of body. 
As to the relations of modes, Mathematicians have framed 
many axioms concerning that one relation of equality: 
as, that <quals being taken from equals, the remainders 
will be equal, &c. which, however received for axis, 
yet have not a clearcr ſelf-evidence than theſe, that one 
and one are equal to two; that if from the five fingers 
of one hand you take two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be 
equal. As to real exiſtence, ſince that has no con- 
nexion with any other of our ideas, but that of ourſelves, 
and of a firſt being; who have not ſo much as a demon- 
ſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge, concern- 
ing the real EXISTENCE of other beings, 
For the influence of arioms or general maxims on the 
other parts of our knowledge; the rules eſtabliſhed in 
the ſchools. that all reaſonings are ex precognis & pro 
-enceſſis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other kuow- 
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ledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be pro. 
cegnita; Which implies wo things, viz. that theſe 
axioms are thoſe truths firſt known to the mind; and 
that on them the other paits of our knowledge Gde- 
pend.— But, fiſt, that theſe ax/oms are not the truths 
firſt known to the mind, is evident from experience: 
for who knows not, that a child perceives that a {tran- 
ger is not its mother, long before he knows it impolſible 
for the ſame thing to be and not to be ? And how many 
truths are there about numbers, which the mind is per- 
fectly acquainted with, and fully convinced of, before it 
ever thought on thoſe general maxims. 

Hence it follows, that theſe magnified axioms are not the 
principles and foundations of all our other knowledge z 
for if there be a great many other truths as ſelf-evident 
as they, and a great many that we know before them, it 
is impollible that they thould be the principles from 
which we deduce all other truths. —Thus, that one and 
two are equal to three, is as evident, and caſier known 

than that the whole is equal to all irs parts. —Nor, after 
the knowledge of this ax/om, do we know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more certainly than we 
did before. For if there be any odds in theſe 1deas, the 
ideas of whole parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt 
more diflicult to be fetrled in the mind, than thoſe of 
one, two, or three. Either, therefore, all knowledoe 
docs not depend on pracognita, or general maxims, called 
principles; or elſe ſuch as theſe, that one and one ate 
two, that two and two are ſour, &c. and a great part of 
numeration, are au/o/ms, Lo theſe, if we add all the 
ſelf-evident propolitions that may be made about all our 
diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite; and a 
great many innate principles many men never Come to 
know all their lives. 

General maxims, or ax/9ms, then, may be of uſe in diſ- 
putes, to ſtop the mouths of wranglers ; but they are of 
little in the diſcovery of unknown truths. Several ge- 
neral maxims are no more than bare verbal propoſitious, 
and teach us nothing but the reſpect and import of names 
one to another; as the whole is equal to all its parts: 
what real truth does this teach us more, than what the 
ſigaification of the word totum, or whole, does of itſelf 
import f If rightly conſidered, we may ſay that where 
our ideas are clear and diſtinct, there is little or no uſe 
at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or ditagteement 
of any of them, He that needs any proof to make him 
certain, and give his aſſent to this propohtion, that two 
are equal to two, or that white is not black; will aiſo 
have need of a proof to make him adaiit, that what is, 
1-3 or, that it is impoſſihle for the ſame thing to be and 
rot to be, But as maxims are of little uſe, where we 
have clear ard diſtin ideas; ſo they are of dangerous 
uſe where our ideas arc contuied, an where we ule words 
that are not annexed to clear and diſtin ideas. Locke. 


AX10M 1s alſo an eſtabliſhed Principle in ſome art or ſcience. 


Thus, it is an axiom in Phyſics, that nature does nothing 
in vain ; that <tF-cts are proportional to their cauſes, &c. 
So it Is an axiom in Geometry, that things equal to the 
ſame third are aiſo equal to one another; that if to equal 
things you add equals, the ſums will be equal, &c. 
It is an ax/om in Op:1cs, that the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection, &. It is an 41 in 
Medicine, & c. that there is no ſinccte acid in the human 
body, &c. 

In this ſenſe the general laws of motion are called ax:-ms : 
as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action and reaction 
are equal, &. 

Theſe particular axioms, it may be obſerved, do not im- 
mediately ar iſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but are de- 
duced from ceitain hypotheſes :; this is perticularly ob- 
lervable in phylical matters, wherein, as ſeveral Experi- 
ments contribute to make one hypotheſis, to ſeveral hy- 
potheles contribute to. one axioms 


i EYE: 
Ax10M, in Rhetoric, is uſed by Hermogenes to denote gran- 


deur, dignity, and ſublimity of ſtyle. 


AXIOS, a form of acclamation, ancicutly uſed by the peo- 


ple in the election of biſhops. When they we: e all una- 


as, they cried out a5 >, he is worthy, or av. U- 
wortr Vo 


AXIOSIS, in Rhetoric, denotes a third part of an exordi- 


um; lometimes alſo called a ,, and containing fome 
new propoſition more nearly relating tothe matter in hand, 
than the Tp "a7 1% 

Thus in Cicero's oration pro Miloue, the pr otaſ's is, No 


700 in Hon timere, judices, Viſa hdc nowvagudici! forma 3 the 
ua]adroune Nec enim ca corona confilſus veſter cintins 0/t 
qua foledat the atiwrt, Sed me rect eat Pombei conſilium, 
cujus ſupientiæ non fue it, quem ſcuteutiis judicum trudlidit, 
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telis militum dederc ; the balls, Bao OO Uamoor em ade. le 
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animis judices, & timarem, ſi quem habits, deponite 
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AXIS properly fignihes a line, or a long picee „hon Ot 


wood palling through the centre of a there which is 
moveable upon the fame. 


In 
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In this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe; the 
axis, or axle-tree of a Wheel, &c. 

There is now a ſort of improved iron ax/e-trees made 
for coaches and chaiſes, which will go in all roads, 
wider or narrower. Some ſcrew to the end, after the 
French manner. 

Axis, in Anatomy, is the ſecond wertebra of the neck, 
reckoning from the ſkull. See Tab. Anat. Ofteol. fig. 9. 
It is thus called becauſe the firſt vertebra, with the head, 
move thereon, as an axis. See CA Do. 

Axis, ſpiral, in Architecture, is the axis of a twiſted co- 
lumn drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolu- 
tions without. See COLUMN, ned. 

Axis of the world, in Aftronomy.—The axis of the world is 
an imaginary right line, which is conceived to paſs 
through the centre of the earth, and terminating at cach 
end in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere. 

About this line as an axis, the ſphere in the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem, is ſuppoſed daily to revolve, 

This axis is repreſented by the line PQ, Tab. A/trom. fig. 
52.—The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface of 
the ſphere, viz. P and Q, are called its po/es. 

Axis of the earth, is a right line upon which the earth 
performs its diurnal rotation from welt to eaſt. 

Such is the line PQ, Tab. Geog. fig. 7.— The two ex- 
treme points hereof are alſo called pe. 

The axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the world. 
It always remains parallel to itſelf, and at right angles 
with the EQUaTOR. See ANGLE, INCLINATION, and 
PARALLELISM. 

Axis of a planet, is a line drawn through the centre there- 

of, about which the planet revolves. 
The ſun, moon, and all the planets, except Mercury 
and Saturn, are known, by obſervation, to move about 
their ſeveral axcs; and the like motion is caſily inferred 
of thoſe two. 

Axis of the HORIZON, the EQUATOR, ECLIPTIC, 70- 
DIAC, &c. are right lines drawn through the centres of 
thoſe circles, perpendicular to their planes. See CIRCLE. 

Ax1s, in Botany, a taper column placed in the centre of 
ſome flowers, or katkins, about which the other parts are 

. diſpoſed. 

Axis, in Geometry — Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, is 

an imaginary right line, about which any plane figure is 
conceived to revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. 
Thus, a ſphere is conteived to be formed by the rotation 
of a ſcmicircle about its diameter or axis, and a right cone 
by that of a right angled triangle about its perpendicular 
leg, which is here its axzs 

Axis of a circle or ſphere, is a line paſſing through the centre 
of the circle or ſphere, and terminating at each end, in the 
circumference thereol. 

The axis of a circle, &c. is otherwiſe called the diameter 
thereof. Such is the line A E, Tab. Geom. fig. 27. 

Axis is yet more generally uſed for a right line proceeding 
from the vertex of a figure to the middle of the baſethercof. 

Axis acylinder, is properly that quieſcent right line, about 
which the parallelogram turns, by whoſe revolution 
the cylinder is formed. 

Though, both in right and oblique cylinders, the right 
line joining the centres of the oppolite bales is alſo called 
the axis of the cylinder. 

Axis of a cone, is the right line, or ſide upon which the 

right-angled triangle forming the cone makes its motion. 
Hence it follows, that only a right cone can properiy 
have an axis; becauſe an oblique. one cannot be gene- 
rated by any motion of a plane figure about a right line 
at reſt. 
But becauſe the axis of a right cone is a right line drawn 
from the centre of its bale to the vertex; in analogy 
hereto, the writers of conics do likewiſe call the like line, 
drawn from the centre of the baſe of an oblique cone to 
the vertex, the axis thereof. 

Axis of a conic ſection, is a right line paſſing through the mid- 
dle of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right au- 
gies, and into two equal parts. 

Thus if AP, Tab. Conics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicu- 
larlytoVF E, ſo as to divide the ſection into two equal parts; 
it is called the axis of the ſection. 

Axts, tranſverſe, called allo the fit or principal axis of 
an e/lip/is, is the axis AP, laſt defined: being thus 
called in contradiſtinction to the conjugate or ſecondary 
axis, 

The tranſverſe axis in the ellip/is is the longeſt; and in 
yr hyperbola it cuts the curve in the points A and P, 
Hg. 32. 

Ax1s, conjugate, or ſecond Axis of the ellipfis, is the line 
FF, fig. 31, drawn through the centre of the bgure C, 
parallel to the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the 
trauſverſe axis AP; being terminated at each extieme 
by the curve. | 
The conjugate is the ſhorter of the two axes of an Ii 
and is not only ſound in the %s, but in the. 
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| Axis, conjugate, or ſecond Axis of an hyperbola, is the tiglit 
line FE, fg. 32. drawn through the centre parallel to 
the ordipates MN, MN, perpendicularly to the tranſ- 
verſe axis A P.—The axis of a parabola is of an inde- 
terminate length; that is, is infinite, = The axis of the 
ellipfis is determinate. The parabola has only one avis 3 
the ellipſis and hyperbola have two. 

Axis of a magnet, or magnetical Axis, is a line paſſing 
through the middle of a magnet, lengthwiſe ; in ſuch 
manner, as that however the magnet be divided, pro- 
vided the diviſion be made according to a plane, wherein 
ſuch line is found, the load-ſtone will be made into two 
load- ſtones. 

The extremes of ſuch lines are called the poles of the ſtone. 

Axis, in Mechanics. — The axis of a balance is the line upon 
which it moves or turns. 

Axis of oſcillation, is a right line parallel to the horizon, 
paſling through the centre, about which a PExDvULUM 
vibrates. 

Axis in peritrechis, or wheel and axle, is one of the five 

mechanical powers, or ſimple machines; contrived 
chiefly for the raiſing of weights to a conſiderable height. 
It confiſts of a circle, repreſented A B Tab. Mchanics, 
fig. 44) concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and 
moveable together with it, about its axis E F.— This cy- 
linder is called the axis; and the circle, the PER1TRO- 
CHIUM and the radii, or ſpokes, which are ſometimes 
htted immediately into the cylinder, without any circle, 
the ſcytaſæ. — Round the axis winds a rope, whereby the 
weights, &c. are to be raiſed. 
The ax:s in peritrochis takes place in the motion of every 
machine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed about 
a fixed ais, concentric to the plane of a cylinder, about 
which it is placed; as in CRANE-wheels, MILL-wheels, 
CAPSTANS, &c. 

Axis in peritrocht9, the doftrine of it. — 1. If the power, p. 
plicd to the a in peritrochio, in the direction A L, Hg. 7. 
perpendicular to the periphery of the wheel, or to the 
ſcytala or ſpoke be to a weight G, as the radius of the 
axis CE is to the radius of the wheel C A, or the length 
of the ſpoke z the power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, 1 e. 
the weight and the power will be in equilibrio, 

2. If a power applied in F, poll down the wheel, ac- 
cording to the line of direction F D, which is oblique to 
the rad:us of the wheel, though paralicl to the perpendi- 
cular direction; it will have the ſame proportion to a 
power which acts according to the pe: pendicular direction 
AL, which the whole.line has to the line of the angle of 
direction D F C, 

Hence, ſince the diſtance of the power in A is the radius 
C A; the angle of direction DF C being given, the di- 
{tance D C is eabtly found. . 

3. Powers applied to the wheel in ſeveral points, F and 
K, according to the directions F D and K I, parallel to 
the perpendicular one AL, are to each other as the 
diſtances from the centre of motion CD and CI, re- 
ciprocally. | 

Hence, as the diſtance ſrom the centre of motion in- 
creaſes, the power decreaſes; & vice verſa, — Hence alſo 
ſince the radius AC is the greatelt diſtance, and agrees 
to the power acting according io the line of direction 
the perpendicular power will be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe 
able to ſuſtain the weight G, according to the ſeveral lines 
of direction. 

4+ If a power acting according to the perpendicular A L, 
raiſe the weight G, the ſpace paſſed through by the power 
will be to the ſpace palled through by the weight, as the 
weight to the power. 

For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paſſes 
through its whole periphery ; and in the ſame time the 
weight is raiſed a ſpace equal to the periphery of the aa: 
the ſpace of the power, therefore, is to the ſpace of the 
weight, as the periphery of the wheel to that of the axis : 
but the power is to the weight, as the radius of the axis 
to that of the wheel. Theretore, &c. 

5. A power and a weight, being given, to conſtruct an 
AX18 72 periirochio, whereby it ſhall be ſuſlained aud raiſed : 
let the radius of the axis be big enough to ſupport the 
weight without breaking. Then, as the power is to the 
weight, ſo make the radius of the wheel, or the length of 
the ſpoke, to the radius of the di. 

Hence, if the power be but a {mall part of the weight, 
the rad:us of the wheel mult be vaſtly great. E. gr. Sup- 
poſe the weight 3000, and the power 50, the radius of the 
wheel will be to that ot the ani, as 60 to 1. 

This inconvenience is provided againlt by increaſing the 
number of wheels and axes ; and making one turn round 
another by means of teeth or pinious. 

Ax Is of a veſſel, is that quieſcent right line palling through 
the middle thereof, perpendiculatly to its baſe, aud equaliy 
diſtant from its (ides , 

Axis, in Optics,--Optic axis, or viſual axis, is a ray pallivg 


through the centre of the eye; or Ic 13 that ray, which, 
| proceeds 
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proceeding” through the middle of the luminous cone, 
falls perpendicularly on the cryſtalline humour, and con- 
ſequently paſſes through the centre of the eye. : 
Axts, common, or mean, is a right line drawn from the point 
of concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the middle 
of the riglit line, which joins the-extremity of the lame 
optic nerves. TY | ks 8 8 
Axis of a (ens, or laſs, is a right line paſſing along the al 
of that folid, whercot the ens is a ſegment. 

Thus, a ſphericel convex lens being a ſegment of ſome | 
ſphere, the a of the lens is the lame with the axzs of the 
ſphere ; or it is a right line paſſing through the centre thereof. 
Or, the axis of a glaſs, is a right line joining the middle 
points of the two oppoſite ſurtaces of the glats. 

Axis of incidence, in Diaptrics, is a right line drawn through | 
the point of SEN CE, perpendicularly to the refract- 
ing ſurſace. —Such is the line DB, Tab Optics. fig. 50. 
Axis of reſradi91, is a right line continued from the point 
of incidence or refraction perpendicularly to the re- 
frating ſurface, along the farther medium. Such is 
the line B E 
Or, it is that made by the incident ray, perpendiculatily | 
prolong-d on the fide of the ſecond medium. | 
Axis, in Zoslonv, the name of a very remarkable animal. 
of the deer kind in all reſpects, except that neither the 
male nor female have hotns ; the tail is conſiderably long, 
and the whole ſhape and make extremely like thoſe of 

the fallow deer. Ihe female is ſmaller than the male, 

and both are of a reddiſh tawney colour, variegated with. 
ſpots of white ; the belly is white. The voice is much 
more loud and fhrill than that of the deer. It 1+ very 
pl:in that this creature is neither of the red nor faiiow de 

kind, whence Bellonius, who ſaw it at Cairo in Egypt, was | 
induced to call it the axis. Ray. 

AXLE tree See AXIS 

AXOLO II, in 1ch5p:/ory, a fingular ſiſh found in the lake 
of Mexico, 
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It has four feet ſike the lizard, no fcales, a 
matrix like a woman, and the menſtrual flux. It has the 
taſte of an cel. 


AXUNGIA, a kind of fat, the hardeſt and drieſt of any 


in the bodies of animals. 


The word is ſuppoſed to be formed ab axe rerum quad | 


wnguntur, from its being uſed as the greale of wheels. 
The Latins diſtinguiſh fat into pinguedo, and adeps, or 
ſcdum; which laſt, when old, is particularly called ar- 
; 17:4 : but many of our modern writers confound them. 
Phy /icians make vie of the @>1ng/a of the goole, the dog, 
the viper, aud fome others, efpccially that of man, which 
is hel by ſome to be of extravrdinary ſervice in the draw- 
ing and ripening of tumors, &c. 

AxUxGIla / 344%, called alſo the gall, and ſalt of g 
ſcum taken from the top of the matter of glats betore it 
be thoroughly vit:ificd. It is uſed in cleanſing the teeth, 
and by farriers for clearing the eyes of horſes. 

AXUNGIA lun, an affected name given by the German 
chemiſts to the terra GOLTBERGENSIS, from their 1ma- 
giniig that it contains ſome patticles of filver, and owes 
to them its virtues in medicine. 

Axu CIA lis, is uſed for the TERRA Sr/e/raca, and ſaid 
to be good againſt the plague, pettiiential fevers, &c. 
Bovle. 
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zarics, when any one is made a ſerbajre, It is laying A 
alide, and he is no farther advanced, Pocock:'s L.gypt. 
ZABE-KAEEN, from der, ſepulchre, and azab tor ment ; 
denotes a temporary puniſhment, which as the Malice 
ractans lay, the wicked mult tuffer after death. Their 
crimes are hereby expiated, and Mahomet opens the gate 

of paradiſe to ail who believe in him. 

in Bata, American upright haneyfuckle, 1 
genus of the prrtundria monogynia Clals z the characters 
are, that it hath a coloured empalcment, which is perma- 
nent, cut into hve acute Parts at the tops that the lower 
is funncel-thaped, having a long naked tube, cut into 
five parts; the two upper legments being reflexed back- 
ward, the two fides bent wward, and the lower one 
turned downward : that it bath five flender faming of un- 
equal lengths, vi ha round zermen, Which aſterwards be- 
comes a roundifh capſula, having five cells filicd with 
roundith [mall [ eds. I ere are two pcie s which grow 
naturaily on molt grounds in North America, 

vet AGEMOGLANS. 


AZAYES, Sce ASAPPES. 
F 5 "AS - p 12 ' \ * 911 144 
AUZARECAN, a fect of heretical Muſſu'mans, who acknow. 


AXYRIS, in Bz:tany, a genus of the monoecia triandria clafs | 


of plants. 
thium, compoicc 
into three ſeymentis, without a corolla; in the female 
flowers the calvx is compoled of five obtuſe, concave. 


! 


The calyx of the mate flowers is a perian- 
ol four patent, obtuſe leaves. divided 


i 


connivent, and permanent leaves, with the two exterier | 
ones ſhorter than the teſt, without a corolla or perivare 


er 


dium; the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, 


and contained in tlie cu. 


AXEL, Fr. in Law, a writ which lies- where the grand- 


compreſſed, obtulc, | 


father was ſeized in his demelne on tae day he died, a 


{tranger CNITTrS the {; me day and dilpoticties the heir. 
AYENIA, in Botany, a genus of the gynaridria pentandr ia 
claſs, with a live-icaved calyx ; the petals form a ftar with 
long ſhoots, under which are five ayther@;z the capiule 
has five cells. 
AYGULA, in Zeclony, a ſpecies of ape. 
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AYRY, or AtRY of HAV Ks, a neſt or company of hawks : | 


ſo called from the old French word @ 
the lame. 
AYSIAMENTA, or Ay71aMENTA. See EASEMENT., 
AZ Ah. in the Military Order of the Turks, ſiguiſies a par- 
ticular body. of the tuldiery taken in, or added firft to the 
Janizar ies, but now become a leparate body from them. 
The word, in the Oriental languages, bgmbes an unmar— 


re, which bgnibes 


ricd perſon, and the original oider ot thete was, that they 


ſhould be fingie men. 

The azubs in Egypt bave been great rivals to the janiza— 
ries, and {omen mts they have got the better. Their 
inſtitution and othcers are the ſame with thoſe of the 


jJanizariesz but with this difference, that from 9d--ba/hres 


they are made_/e: bajees, and from that office caias, and 
come into the d:van, Ou the coutiary, among the au- 


loge no pumthmetit, temporal or Ipiritual, 

See DERVICE=-tree. 
f L | - \ ! \ — — — 

AL ARLM, a ſmall, dry, blackith, Hringv, medicinal root, 
much used in France as a ſprcitic fur the farcy in hortes 
I he azar um, called al'o rardus fue is, grows in the 
Levant, Canada, and about Lyons in France. The arſt is 

reputed the belt. It is gen in powder, from the quan- 

tity of an ounce to ; 
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| ed, a name given by the Ara- 

Di 11 Write 18 L 4 Ki To i { as amp! Or, wh, 4 they make t 
r 1 1 - * . 

third in value, placing it atter che altas ſuri and G hriagi. 

Ine fit of thefe was the ſineſt of all the kinds of cam 
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Thor, and was col cad tolcrahly pure from the tree, as 
it grew in Caniur, the place whence it was named. The 
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ag: Was tic tame Camphor, rendered vet more pure 
by | 


luohhmatons this was a oifcove ry of one of the 

kings of that countiy, and the camphor was named from 

him. Llthe third kind, or azed, was the ſame with what 
we now receive from the Indies, under the name of crude 
or tough camphor. The word aged fignities only Arge, 
and was uled to expreſs the camphor formed into ich 
large C:kes, as it is allo at this time. Avicenna lays this 
camphor was groſs, of a duſty colour, and much less 
bright and pchucid than the other kinds. 

AZ DARACH, in Botany. Hee BEAD-trre. 


A Lb OE, in 4/7705, a fixed {tar of the ſecond mage 
nitude, in the SWAN's tall. 

AZIMU TH, in AHrenomy. The atimut) 

AZLNT in Ajironomy. e gu, of the ſun, or a 


Te: ' a 5 
1 r 15 an arch of the HORIZON, comprehended between 
18 X 3 N 8 * 2 . . 
the METIGIAN Of the place, aud any given vertical, in 
W1:icn the tun or ito is 
he word 15 pure Arabic, which Goanifics rhe ſame thine, 
F231 3 _— 7 } : : a a . : 4 6 
1 tie aznmutn 18 02.4 COMPIEment O! the caltcrn or weitern 
amplitude to a qua!irants 
| he «2 muth is 10610 trigonomettically, by this propor- 
tien; as IRAs 15 0 thy tanrent of the latitude, {o 18 the 
tangent cl the fans altituck to the coline of the 2 . 
from the ſouth, at the time of the equinox. J 0 finde the 
atiamuth b. the 910.1 ©, { — (31 OBE. 
AZIMUTH, magnitical. 
between the lun“ a 
ridian; Or t is Tit 4 TCnT Httance ot the tun from the 
north or iouth pour of rhe compals. 
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18 al} 41e Oi the horizon contained 
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It is ound, by obferving the fun with an azimuth comp , 
!  » - , * | — . 11 0 | a N 
when he is about 16 or 15 Geprecs high, cither in the tore - 
noun or altiernoon, 
AzZIMUTHR chase, is an inſttument vſcd at ſea for Minding 
the fuiis magictical azimzih, 


0 4 


Tue de! r;ption and ute of the azimuth com ba /s, ſee under 
Azimuth COMPASS. : 

AZIMUTH diallis a DIAL. whoſe ſtyle or (929m 15 at right 
angles tothe plane of the HOR170N, . 

AZIMUTHS, called alſo vertical circles, are great ciicles in- 
terlecting cach other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at right angles in all the points thereof. Ihe 

HOKIZON belug divided 11.t9 360% there are uſual! 

1e. koned Jt O azunuths. I he 4 are [EPIEtente 

by the hiymbs on common ſea-charts. 

On the glove thele Circles are reprelunted b 

of altitude, when fcrewed in the 20 11th, 

On theie agimuths is reckoned ihe height of the ſtars, avd 

the ſun, when he ts not inthe meridian z that is, the 42. 


y 
4 
y the quadrant 


HI {he w-what diltauc » thee ane hom the HORIZO XK. 
* 5 . 1 1 af 4. 8 

AGOURA ih, are hole Spanith ſhips commonly called 
the quiekt/loer ſhips trom their car; ying quickliiver to 
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Spauiſh Welt Indies, in order to extract the bleer oat of 
, . . } 1 14 : * i 
the mines in Peru and Nexico. But it ts a great miſtake 
. a i ' ” " 3 1 
to image that tliele 14s Te. nabſotuicly laded with 
: . * 1 . 1 A i I 1 ad —4 : g . . 1. ; . 
quick hee Out * 1+ . Ul G)\ by riet Pe 1 ng, tit V Are 
to Carry 110 8 As unlels On (A K a! Sp 118 Account, 
they are gencratiy full leiden, notwichlabdins this revue 
. & + } 42 EET ESE, —— » 


lation, 
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lation, by reaſon that the merchants procure ſpecial li. 


cences of the king to load, upon paying a conſideration 
for ſuch licences. | 25 ; 
AZONI, in Mythology, a term anciently applied to ſuch of 
the gods as were not the private divinities of any par- 
ticular country or people; but were acknowledged as 
gods in every country, and worſhipped by every nation. 
et 6800. 
The word is derived from the privative a, and Corn zone, 
country. f 
Theſe azoni were a degree above the viſible and ſenſible 
gods, which were called zone: ; who inbabited ſome 
particular part of the world, and never ſtirred out of the 
diſtrict or zone that was aſſigned them. Such in Egypt 
were Serapis, Ofiris, and Bacchus; and in Greece, the 
Sun, Mars, the Moon, and Pluto. They were called by 
the Romans di: communes. 
AZOOPHAGUS, from a, (wor, animal, and payw, I cat, 
in Natural Hiſtory, a term uied by authors to expreſs ſuch 
inſets or animals as feed on herbs, never eating the fleſh 
of any living creature. 
AZOTH, among the Ancient Chemiſts, ſignified the firſt 
matter of metals; or the mercury of the metal, more par- 
ticularly that which they call the mercury of the philoſo- 
phers, which they pretend to draw from all forts of me- 
tallic bodies. j 
Paracelſus's azoth, which he boaſted of as an univerſal] 
remedy, is pretended to have been a preparation of gold, 
ſilver, and _— a quantity of this he is ſaid to have 
always carried with him in the pommel of his ſword. 
AzOTH is allo a name given by ſome to the r . 
one. When the Arabs began to cultivate the ſtudy of 
chemiſtry, the metaphorical and hieroglyphical manner 
of writing, which obtained among them, ſeems to have 
iven riſe to a practice of calling the means made uſe of 
for bringing metals to perfection, by the name of medi- 
cines, and imperfect metals by the name of ſick men, 
and gold by that of a ſound and lively perſon. From 
hence the ignorant fall into the error of ſuppoſing, that 
theſe were to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, eſpecially 
upon finding the impurities of the baſer metals called by 
the name of leproſics, the moſt incurable of all diſcaſes; 
and heuce roſe that opinion, which has ſince ſpread it- 
ſelf far and wide, that the imperfe&t metals might be 
turned into gold, and the bodies of ſick men into ſound 
ones, by the ſame preparation, To this preparation 
they gave the name azoth, or the philoſopher's ſtone, and 
28 poſſeſſors the name of ADEPTs, Bocthaave's 
em. 
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Azure is employed to colour sT A Ne; hence it has alſo 


been called farch-BLUE, 


It is uſed for painting with colours, and for a blue en- 
amel. See ZAFFRE. 


AZURIUM, a hard chemical maſs, produced from two 


parts of mercury, a third part of ſulphur, and a fourth 
of SAL ammoniac. 


AZY GOS, in Anatomy, a vein ariſing out of the cava, other- 


wiſe called vena ine pari, becauſe ſingle, whence its 
name. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch ) fig. 12. litt. Hh, and 
alſo ſee VEIN. 

The vyENA azygos is the third branch of the aſcending 
trunk of the cava It deſcends through the right fide of 
the cavity of the thorax, and at its arrival at the eighth 
or ninth vertebra begins to keep the middle, and ſends 
forth on each fide intercoſtal branches to the interſtices 
of the eight lower ribs; and there is divided into two 
branches, the larger of which is inſerted ſometimes into 
the cava, but oftener into the emu/pgent; the other enters 
the cava, commonly a little below the cmulgent; but is 
ſeldom joined to the emulgent itſelf. 


Morgagni gives this name to a muſcle of the palate, which 
is uſually called STAPHYLINUS. 


AZYMITES, they who communicate in bread not leavened, 


or fermented. See AzYMUs. 
This appellation is given by Cerularius to thoſe of the 
Latin church, upon his excommunicating them in the 
eleventh century. Du-Cange. 

The Armenians and Marionites do alſo make uſe of azy- 
mus, or unleavened bread, in their office; on which ac- 
count ſome Greeks call them azymites. 


AZY MUS, ſomething not fermented, or that is made with- 


out leaven. 

The word is compoſed of the privitive à and CZyun, 
ferment. 

The term azymus is much uſed in the diſputes betwixt 
thoſe of the Greek, and Romiſh church; the latter of 
whom contend, that the bread in the maſs ought to be 
azymus, unleavencd, in imitation of the paſchal bread of 
the Jews, and of our Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacra- 
ment on the day of the paſſover; and the former ſtrenu- 
ouſly maintaining the contrary, from tradition and the 
conſtant uſage of the church. 


This diſpute was not the occaſion of the rupture between 


the Greek and Latin churches ; Photius having broken 
with the popes 200 years before : though it is urged that 
before the time of Photius, A. D. 866, azymus was uſed 
in the Romiſh church; and that it was more generally 


uſed through the Weſt, for which the authority of Alcuin, 

| who died 794, is alledged. 
St. Thomas, in 4 Sent. diſt. 2. q. 11. art. 2. quzſtiunc. 
3. relates, that during the firſt ages of the church, none 
but unleavened bread was uſed in the euchariſt, till ſuch 
time as the Ebionites aroſe, who held, that all the ob- 
ſervances preſcribed by Moſes were {till in force : upon 
which, both the eaſtern and weſtern churches took to 
the uſe of leavened bread ; and, after the extinction of 
that hereſy, the weſtern church returned to the azymus z 
the eaſtern pertinaciouſly adhering to the former utage. 
This account is controverted by father Sirmond, in a diſ- 
fertation on the lubject ; whereih he thews, that the Lating 
had conſtantly communicated in leavened bread, till the 
tenth century. And cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgic. c. 
23. p. 185. greatly diſtcults what St. Thomas alledges.— 
In the council of Florence it was decreed, that the point 
lay at the diſcretion of the chuch ; and that either leaven- 
ed or unleavened bread might be uſed: the weſtern church 
has preferred the latter. 

AZZALUM, in the Ancient Phyſiolegy, a ſpecies of iron, 
repuced the moſt excellent of all, iuppoſed to have been 
brought from Inilia, whence it was called Indicum, but, 
in reality, according to ſome, brought from China, Pliu. 
lid. Nat. lib. xxxiv. c. 14. 


AZURE, the blue colour of the ſky. 

AZURE, in Heraldry, ſignifies the blue colour in the coats 
of arms of all perſons under the degree of a baron. 

In the eſcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called ſapphire ; 
and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, Jupiter. In engraving 
it is repreſented by ſtrokes, or hatches drawn horizon- 
tally, as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 3. 

The French prefer this colour to all others, becauſe the 
field of the arms of their kings is azure. 

AZURE is alſo uſed for a mineral colour, better known by 
the name of ultramarine this is prepared from the 
LAPIS lazuli. 

In propriety, however, azure ſhould rather denote a bright 
blue colour, made from the /apis Armenus ; by our paint- 
ers more uſually called LamBERT's blue, 

AZURE is alſo generally applied to the blue glaſs made from 
the earth of COBALT, and vitrifiable matters. 'Uhis glaſs, 
which is called $MALT when in maſſes, is called azure, 
only when it is reduced to a fine powder. Several kinds 
of azureare diſtinguiſhed according to its degree of beauty, 
by the names of fine azure, powdered azure, and azure 
of four fires. In general, the greater the intenſity of 


colour, and the fineneſs of powder, the more beautiful | 
aud dear it is, 


Var. 1. No 31. 


B, 


B AA 


B. 


The ſecond letter of our alphabet, and of moſt 
others. 

This obſervation fails in the ancient Iriſh alpha- 
bet; where B is the firſt, and A the ſeventeenth ; 
and in the Abyllinian, where A is the thirteenth. 

B is the firſt conſonant, and firſt mute, and in its pronun- 
ciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the bleating of a ſheep ; 
upon which account Pierius tells us. in his Hieroglyphics, 
that the Egyptians repreſented the found of this letter by 
the figure of that animal. 

B is alſo one of thoſe letters which the eaſtern gramma- 
rians call /abial, becauſe the principal organs employed in 
its pronunciation are the lips. It has a near affinity with 
the other /abials P and V, and is often uſed for P, both 
by the Armenians, and other Orientals; as in Betrus for 
Petrus apſens tor abſens. & c. and by the Romans for V, 
as in amabit for amavit, berna ſor verna, & whence aroſe 
that jeſt of Aurelian on the emperor Bonoſus, Non ut vivat 
natus eft, ſed ut bibat. See V. 

B requires an entire cloſure and preſſure of the lips, and 
is pronounced by forcing them open with a ſtrong breath 
This letter alſo, if it pais through the noſe, becomes an 
M; as appears by thoſe who have the noſtrils ſtopt by a 
cold or otherwiſe, when they endeavour to pronounce 
the letter M; for inſtance, many men, is by ſuch a one 
ſounded bany ben. See M. 

With the aucicnts, B ſtood for 300, as appears by this 
verſe: 


E: B trecentum per fe retinere videtur. 


— — 


When a line was drawn above it, B, it ſtood for 3000: 
and with a kind of accent below it, for 200; but among 
the Greeks, as well as Hebrews, this letter fgnibed 
only 2, 

B. F. in the preface to the Decrees, or Senatus-conſulta of 


the old Romans, ſigni fied bonum fattum. It is oſten found 


B 


on medals, to maik the epocha or year. 

Plutarch obſerves that the Macedonians changed & into 

B, and pronounced Bilip. Beronice, &c. for Philip, Phe- 

ronice, & c. and that thoſe of Delphos uſed B, inſtead of 

Il; as gabe or wah, Bixpo for mixp:y, & c. See P.— 

'The modern Greeks call the beta, vita. 

The Latins ſaid /uppono, oppono, for ſub pono, ob pono, and 

pronounced optinuit, though they wrote cbtinuit, as 
Zuintilian has obſerved. 

PH; thus, in an ancient inſcription, mentioned by 

* OBERNDARIO is uſed for OFRENDARIO. Sc 
&. 

In Mi ſic b is uſed to denote a flat, or the lowering of a 

ſound by a femi-tone minor. Thus Ab or ÞA is the flat 

of A, or the ſemitone- minor below A. | 

B, b, quadro, or a, in the ſcale of muſical notes, ſig- 


nifies the ſound which is a tone above A, and a ſemi-tone 
below C. 


In the works of the muſicians of former ages, we often 


meet with the mark E alone to ſignify the ſame ſound 
as b. The letter B, among them, ſignified what we 
now call B flat: but among modern muficians, B is more 
commonly uſed for the ſound which is a tone above A ; 
and to denote E flat, or the ſemi-tone major above A, 
Bb or bB is uſed, 

B is allo uſed as an abbreviation of baſſo or baſs. Hence 
B. C. ſtands for Vale continuo, or the thorough bas. 

B, in the chemical alphabet, denotes mercury, according 
to Raymond Lully. 

B on ſome French coins denotes that they were ſtruck at 
Rouen. 

B is alſo uſed as a contraction for Bachelor; as B. A. 
Bachelor of Arts; B. LL. and B. D. | 
AAL, in Antiquity, the ſupreme Being among the Pheœ— 
nicians. 


They alſo uſed B for F or 


| 


BAB 


The deſcendants of Ham firſt worſhipped the ſun under 
this ticle, which they afterwards aſcribed to the patciarch 
who was the head of their line; making the ſun only an 
emblem of his influence and power. See Damon. 

BAALIM, in Antiquity, inferior deities among the Pliceni- 
cians. See DEMON. | 

BAALTIS, a goddeis among the Pheœnicians. Some 
ſuppoſe that the was the ſame with the Diana of the 
Greeks. 

BAAL-BErrITH, in Ancient Mythology, derived from baal, 
ſovereign, and berith, covenant; a deity acknowledged 
under this title by the Carthaginians and Phcenicians in 
their alliances. 

BAAl.-Gap, Bacap, or BEcap, in Arcient Mythology, 
an idol of the Syrians whoſe name was compoſed of aul, 
lord, and gad, chance or fortune; the god of chance or for- 
tune. After the god of thunder, the god of chance was one 
of the firſt worſhipped by mankind. See Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ivi. N“ 2. an. 1766. | 

BAANITES, the followers of Baanes, who adopted and 
diſſeminated the Manichean notions in the ninth ceatury, 
about the year 810, | 

BAARAS. or BAHARASs, or BACHARAsS, an extraordinay 
kind of root, faid to grow on mount Lebanon, in a val- 
ley called Baaras (whence the name), near the city 
Machcron. | 
By the account which Joſephus gives of it, it ſeems to be 
a fort of vegetable phoſphorus ; for he repreſents it as of 
a flame coluur, emitting rays of light in che night, and 
diſappearing by day. 

BAAT, in the language of the Siameſe, anſwering to tical 
in that of the Chincle, denotes a weight and coin 
current in thoſe kingdoms, It weighs about half an 
ounce. 

BABBLING, among Hunters, is when the hounds are too 
buſy after they have found a good ſcent. 

BABOON, in Zoo/2gy, a large kind of ape, common in the 
Eaſt and Weit Indies. The head is large, and the 
mouth in a particular manner turniiked with whiſkers: 
the face is naked, but the back part of the head hairy. 
It has a very ſhort tail, and is of a dark olive colour. Sce 
Papio and S1M1IA. 

BABYLONIAN, Baryrovwic, or Baryr.onrsH epochay 

gemara, hour, &c. Hee EPOCHA, GEM AAA, Hou, &c%. 

The Babylonian monarchy, hiſtory, &c. is the ſame 

with What is otherwile denominated the Chaldcan, or 

Aſſyrian, &c. 

In Ancient Writers, we find frequent mention of Baby- 

lonica texta, a rich ſort of weavings, or hangings, denomi- 

nated from the city of Babylon, where the practice of inter- 
weaving divers colours in their hangings tictt obtained, 

Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. viii. c. 48. 

Hence alſo Babylonic garments, Babylonic ſkins, Babylonic 

carpets, houſings, &c. 

Babylonica ſolana, coverings laid over couches, &c. painted 

with gold, purple, and other colours. 

BaBYLONIAN, Babylonius, is allo uſed in ſome Avcient 
Writers for an altrologer, or any thing relating to 
a\tcology. 
Hence Babylonia cura, the art of caſting nativities z and 
numeri Bubylonii, the computation of aſtrologers. Hor. 
lib. i. od. 12. 

BABYLOXNICs, in Literary Hiſtory, a fragment of the ancient 
hiſtory of the world, ending at 267 years before Chrilt ; 
and compoſed by Beroſus or Beroſſus, a prieſt of Babylon, 
about the time of Alexander, Stanley Hilt, Phil. 

The Babylomes were very conſonant with Scripture, 
as Joſephus and the ancient Chriſtian chronologers 
allure us; whence the author is uſually ſuppoſed to have 
conſulted the Jewiſh writers. There now remain 
only a few imperfect extracts, preſerved chiefly by 

| Joſephus 
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Joſephus and Syncellus. .They were forged by Annius 


of Viterbo. Fabr. Bib. Grzc. 

BABY ROUSSA, in Zoology, the name of an animal called 
by ſome porcus Indicus, or the Indian hog. It is of the 
ſze and thape of a ſtag. Its head and tail reſemble thoſe 
of a boat; and its legs and feet, the gost's. But beſides 

all theſe ſingularities, there is another thing in which it 
differs from all the other known animals, which is, that 

it Has four dentes exerti, or long and crooked tuſks, two of 
which arife from the lower jaw, and the other two from 
the upper, making their Way through the fleſh. Some have 
choſe to call them horns, but they are certainly more pro- 
perly diſtinguithed by the name of teeth, as they have each 
their alveolus, from which they grow juſt in the mannec 
of teeth, and are of the ſubſtance of ivory, not of horn. 
The creature is found in the iſland of Borneo. 
This animal is a ſpecies of the sus in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

BAC, in Navigation, is uſed for a PR AAM, or ferry-boat. 
The word is French. 

Bac, in Brewing. See BACK. n 

BACAN [TBI, in Ecclefraſtical Antiquity, wandering clerks, 
who {trolled from church to church. Bingham. 

The word ſeems formed by corruption from vacantivi. 
BACCZ, Ber mudienſes, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
the fruit or berries of the ſapindus, or ſcapberry-tree. 
BACCALARIA, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a kind of 
country-farms, conſiſting of ſeveral manſes. Du-Cange. 
BaccalLARIA deominicar ia, or indominicata. was more parti- 
cularly uſed for a farm belonging to the lord, and kept in 
his own hands. 
BAC CH, in Antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, who 
cclebrated the orgra, or myſteries of that god. 
The word was allo uſed for the ivy crowns and garlands 
worn by the prieſts of Bacchus, in offering ſacrifices to 


him. 

BACCHANALLIA, a religious feaſt, in honour of Bacchus, 
celebrated with much ſolemnity among the ancients, par- 
ticularly the Athenians, who even compured their years 
thereby, till the commencement of Olympiads. 

The bacchanalia are ſometimes alſo called org:a, from the 

Steck egſn, fury; on account of the madnels and enthu- 
fiaſm wherewith the people appeared to be poſſeſſed at 
the time of their celebration. 

They were held in autumn, and took their riſe from 
Egypt; whence, according to Diodorus, they were 
brought into Greece by Melampus. 

The form and diſpoſition of the ſolemnity depended, at 


Athens, on the archon, and was, at firſt, exceeding fim- 


ple; but, by degrees, it became incumbered with a 
number of ridiculous ceremonies, and attended with 
much diſſoluteneſs and debauchery ; inſomuch that the 
Romans, who grew aſhamed of them, ſuppteſſed them by 
a ſenatus-conſultum throughout all Italy. 

The women had a great ſhare in the ſolemnity, which is 
ſaid to have been inſtituted on their account: for a great 
number of them attended Bacchus to the conquelt of the 
Indies, and carrying in their hands the thus, i. e. a 
little lance, covered with ivy and vine leaves, ünging his 
victories and triumphs wherever they went; the cere- 
mony was kept up after Bacchus's deifcation under the 
title of Bacchanalia, and the women were inſtalled prieſt- 
eſſes thereof, under that of Bacchæ, or Bacchantes. 
Thele prieſteſſes, at the time of the feaſt, ran through the 
ſtreets, and over the mountains, covered with tyger's 
ſkins, their hair diſhevelled, their thyrſus in one hand 
and torches in the other, howling and ſhrieking Eys: 
Sac ew Baxxe, or Iv Iaxxe, or Io Baxxe. 

Men and women met promiſcuouſly at the feaſt, all per- 
fectly naked, except only for the vine-leaves, and cluſters 
of grapes, which bound their heads and hips; here they 
danced and jumped tumultuouſly, and, with itrange geſ- 
ticulations, ſung hymns to Bacchus, till, being weary, 
and giddy, they tumbled down. 

BaccHAaNnaALla, bacchanals,is alſo a name given to pictures, 
or baſſo relieves, whereon the feaſt is repreſented, confilt- 
ing chiefly of dancings, nuditics, and the like. 

There are antique bacchanals, ſtill ſeen on ſeveral an- 
cient friezes, The bacchanals painted by Pouſin are 
excellent, 


Some writers call the Romiſh CARNAVAL, the Chriſtian 

Bacchanalia. ; 

BACCHARACH wine, a name of a particular kind of wine, 
by ſome eſteemed a kind of Rheniſh; but Portzius, who 
has written expreſly on the ſubject, obſerves that it dif- 
fers from all the common Rheniſh wine, in colour, 
odour, taſte, and virtue. 

BACCH ARIS, ploughman's ſpikenard, in Botany, a genus of 
the Lianzan /yngeneſia polygamia ſuper flua claſs, Its cha- 
racters are, that the flower is compoſed of many herma- 
phiodite and female florets, which are included in one 
common cylindrical ſcaly empalement : that the herma- 
phrodite flowers are funnel-ſhaped, and have five flender 
Aamiua with an oval germen, which afterward becomes a 


ſingle ſhort ſeed crowned with a long down; that the 
female flowers have no /amina, but-in other reſpeAs are 
the ſame. There are two ſorts, which grow naturally in 
North and South America. 

Though this plant is but ſeldom uſed, yet ſome account 
it a good vulnerary, and uſeful in bruiſes, contuſions, 
ruptures, and inward wounds, pains in the (ide, and dif- 
ſiculty of breathing. 

BACCHARIS was alſo the name of a ſweet ointment among 
the ancients, ſo called perhaps from this herb's bring a 
principal ingredient in it. 

BACCHI. in Mechanics, a kind of ancient machines, in 


form of goats, uſed by Jupiter in his wars againlt the 
giants | 


Rudbeck deſcribes two kinds of hee, one made like the 
battering-ram, wherewith Jupiter demoliſhed the enemies 
fortifications z the other contrived to caft fire out of, from 
whence the Greeks are conjectured to have framed their 
idea of chimera. 

BACCHIC, ſomething relating to the ceremonies of 
Bacchus. 

The celebrated intaglio, called Michael Angelo's ring, is a 
repreſentation of a hee feaſt. 

Baccnic ſong, is ſomciiines uſed for a chanſon a hoire, or 
compoſition to inſpire jollity. But in a more proper ſenſe, 
it is reſtrained to a dithyrambic ode, or hymn. 

BACCHICA, in Botany, is uſed for hedera, 1vy. 

BACCEIUS, in the Latin Poetry, a kind foot, conſiſting 

of three ſyllables ; whereot the ſirſt is thort, and the two 
latter long; as eggs. 
The bacchins is the reverſe of a dactyl, and takes its name 
from that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed in ge 
hymns compoſed in his honour. It was alto s 
among the ancients, @notrius, tripodius, ſaitans ; and by 
the Greeks, -7ariaut og. 

BACCHUS, in Mythology, the name of two gods artong the 
ancients: that in Egypt the fon of Ammon, and th- 
ſame with Oſiris; and that of Thebes, the ſon of Jupiter, 
and Semele. The latter is the god of wine; and is re- 
preſented under the figure cf a jolly beardleſs youth, 
crowned with ivy and vine ieaves; a ſpear wrapped with 
the ſame, in one hand; and with grapes, or a cup, in 
the other. See BaccHaNnALiA. 

BAcchus, in Ichthvo/cgy, a rame given by ſome to the 
MYXON, a fiſh of the mullet- kind, remarkable tor the red 
colour of its lips, and the extremity of the covering of 
the gills. See Musi. 

BACCIFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as bear berries, i. e ſruit, 
covered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a 
pulp, which grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and incloſes 
the ſeed within its ſubſtance. 

The bacciferous trees Mr. Ray divides into four kinds, 1. 
Such as bear a ca'iculate, or naked berry z the flower and 
calix both failing off rogether, and leaving the berry bare, 
as the ſaſſafras-tree, &c. 

2. Such as have a naked monopyrenous ſruit, that is, 
containing in it only one ſeed ;; as the arbutus, the tere= 
b:nthus, lentiſcus, &c. 

3. Such as have a naked, but a polypyrenous fruit, that 
15, containing two or more kernels or tceds within it; as 
the jaſminum, ligu/lrum, &C. 

4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many alcin;, or 
round ſoft balls, ſet cloſe together, like a bunch of grapes 
as the uva marina, the rubus vulgaris, rubus Idæus, and 
the rubus minor frudtu caruleo. 

BACCINIUM, or Bacciva, a baſon or veſſel to hold 
water to waſh the hands. — The holding the baſon, or 
waiting at the baſon, on the day of the king's coronation, 
was an ancient tenure in ſerjeantty. Lib. Rub. Scaccar. 
f. 137. 

BACCOFOE, in Botany, the name of a fruit very common 
in Guinea. It is like the banana, except that it is whiter, 
thicker, and ſhorter. The taſte aud ſmell are both very 
agreeable z and ſome pretend, that on cutting it through 
tranſverſly, there is the figure of a crucifix on each ide 
of it, Phil. Tranſf. Ne 108. 

BACHELOR, or BaTCuELor, BACCULAUREVS, in Mid- 
dle Age Mriters, was a denomination given to thoſe who 
had attained to knighthood, but were not richggpough, 
or had not a ſufficient number of vaſſals to have Mir ban- 
ner carried before them in battle ; or, if they were of the 
order of bannerets, were not yet of age to diſplay their 
own banner; but obliged to march to war under the ban» 
ner of another. 

Camden and others define bachelor, a perſon of a middle 
degree, between a knight and an eſquite; ot leſs age and 
ſtanding than the ſormer, but ſuperiot to the latter. 

Others will have bachelor to have been a common name 
for all degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron. — 
Thus we find the lord admiral, when he was neither an 
earl, nor baron, denominated a bachelor. — “ Ant it is to 
„ weet, that when the admiral rideth to aſſemble a ſhippe 


«of war, or other, for the buſineſs and affairs of the 
s realm, 
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de realm, if he be a bachelor, he ſhall take for his day- 
« wages four ſhillings ſterling ; if he be an earl, or baron, 
© he ſhall. take wages after his eſtate and degree,” 
BacuELoR was more peculiarly a title given to a young 
cavalier, who made his firſt campaign, and received the 
military girdle accordingly. 

BAacHeELOR was alſo a denomination given to him who 
had overcome another in a tournament, the firſt time he 
ever engaged. 

BacHELoRs, Knights, were anciently ſo called, quaſi bas 
chevaliers, as being the loweſt order of knights, and in- 
ferior bannerets, &c. 

At preſent theſe are called equites aurati, from the gilt 
ſpurs that are put on them at the time of their creation. — 
The dignity was at firſt confined to the military men, but 
afterwards was conferred on the men of the long robe. 
The ceremony is exceedingly imple; the candidate 
kneeling down, the king touches him lightly with a 
naked ſword, and ſays, Seis chevalier, au nom de Dieu; 
and afterwards, Avance, chevalter. 

BACHELOR is alſo uſed, in a college-ſenſe, to denote a 
perſon poſſeſſed of the baccalaureate, which is the firit 
degree in the liberal arts, or ſciences. 

The degree of bachelor was firſt introduced inthethirteenth 
century by pope Gregory IX. but it remains ſtill un- 
known in Italy. At Oxford, before a perſon is intitled to 
the degree of bachelor of arts, he muſt have ſtudied there 
four years; three years more to become ma/ter &/ arts; 
and ſeven more to commence bachelor of divinity. 

At Cambridge, to commence bachelor of arts, he muſt 
have been admitted nrar four years; and above three 
years more before he commence mater and ieven moe 
ſtill to become bachelor of divinity. He may commence 
bachelor of law after having ſtudied it fix years. 

At Paris, to paſs bachelor in theology, a peifon mult have 
ſtudied two yearsin philoſophy and three years in tneviogy, 
and held two acts of examination is the So bonne. — 
Bachelors inthecanon law are admitted after two years ſtudy 
in the ſame, and ſuſtaining an act according to the forms. 
A bachelor of phyſi mult have ſtudied two years in medi- 
cine, after having been four years maſter of arts i" the 
univerſity, and having ſtood an examination; after which 
he is inveſted with the fur, in order to be licenſed 

In the univerſity of Paris, before the foundation of divi- 
nity-profeſſorſhips thole who had ſtudied divinity fix 
years were admitted to go through their courſe, whence 
they were called baccalar:i curſores; and as there were two 
courſes, the firlt employed in explaining the Bible, during 
three ſucceſſive years, the ſecond, in exp'aining the 
maſter of the ſentences for one year : thoſe who were in 


their Bible courſe were called baccalarii Biblici; and thole | 


arrived at the ſentences, baccalarii ſententiarii. And, 
laſtly, thoſe who had gone through both, were denomi- 
nated baccalarii for mati, ee bachelars. 
At preſent. formed bachelor denotes a perſon who has taken 
the degree regularly after the due courſe of Rudy and 
exercilcs, required by the ſtatutes; by way of oppoſition 
to a current bacheler, who is admitted in the way of grace, 
or by diploma. 
We alſo find mention of bachelors of the church, baccalari 
eccle/ig. — The biſhops with bis canons and baccalarit, cum 
confilio & conſenſu omnium canonicorum ſuorum & bacca- 
lariorum. 
There is ſcarce any word whoſe origin is more contro- 
verted among the critics than that of buchelor, baccalarins, 
or baccalaureus: the two different acceptations of the 
word, literary and military, above recited, have each of 
them their advocates, who aſſert each to be the primitive 
ſenſe, and derive the word accordingly. 
Among thoſe who hold the military bachelor to he the 
more ancient, are Cujas, who derives the word from buccel- 
larius, a kind of cavalry, anciently in great eſteem. Du- 
Cange deduces it from baccalaria, a kind of fees, or farms, 
conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of ground, each whereot con- 
tained 12 acres, or as much as two oxen would plough ; 
the poſſeſſors of which haccalaria were called bachelors. 
Caſencuve, and Altaferra, derive bachelor from baculus, 
or bacillus, a ſtaff, becauſe the young cavaliers exerciſed 
_ themſelves in fighting with ſtaves. Martinius derives it 
Wender i. e. baccd laured donatus, in alluſion to 
the Meient cuſtom of crowning poets with laurels, baccis 
lauri, as was the caſe with Petrarch at Rome in 1341. 
Alciat and Vives ate of the ſame opinion: nor is this 
etymology improbable. | 
BAchELoks, in the livery companies in Loadon, are thoſe 
not yet admitted to the livery, 
Theſe companies generally conſiſt of a maſter, two 
wardens, the livery, and the bachelors, who are yet but in 
expectation of dignity in the company, and have their 
function only in attendance on the malter and wardens : 
they are alſo called yeomen, 
BACHELOR is allo a name given in the ſix companies of 
merchants at Paris to the elders, and ſuch as having ſerved 
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the offices, have a right to be called by the maſters and 
wardens to be preſent with them, and aſſiſt them in ſome 
of their functions, particularly in what relates to the 


chef-d euvres, or maiter-picces of ſuch as are candidates 
for being admitted maſters. 


BACHELOR is alſo particularly uſed for a man not married, 


or who is yet in a ſtate of celibacy, 

The Roman cenſors frequently impoſed fines on old 
bachclors. Dion Halicarnaſſeus mentions an old conſtitu- 
*tion, by which all perions of full age were obliged to 
marry. But the moſt celebrated law-of this kind was 
that made under Auguſtus called the lex Julia de mari. 
tandis ordinibus; by which bachelors were made incapable 
of legacies or inheritances by will, unleſs from their near 
relations. | | | 

The Rabbins maintain, that, by the laws of Moſes, 
every perion, except ſome few, are obliged in con- 
ſcience to marry at twenty yrars of age: this makes one 
of their 613 precepts. Hence thoſe maxims ſo frequent 
among their caſuiſts. That he who does not take the ne- 
ebſſary meaſures to leave heirs behind him, is not a man, 
but ought to be reputed a homicide. Lycurgus was not 
more favourable : by his laws bachelors ate branded with 
infamy, excluded from all offices civil and military, and 
even from the ſhews and public ſports. At certain feaſts 
they were forced to appear, to be expoſed to the public 
deriGon, and led naked round the market-place. At one 
of their feaſts, the women led them in this condition to 
the altars, where they obliged them to make amende ho- 
norable to nature, accompanied with a number of blows, 
and laſhes with a rod at diſcretion, To complete the 
affront, they torced them to ling certain ſongs compoſed 
in their own deriſion. 

The Chriſtian religion is more indulgent to the Bachelor- 
ſt:te: the ancient church recommended it as preferable 
to, and more perfect than the matrimonial ſtate. 

In tne Canon Law, we find injunctions on bachelors, when 


arrived at puberty, either to marry or turn monk, and 
profeſs chaſtity in carneſt. 


BACILL1, or BacuLi, in Medicine, ſuch compoſitions as 


are,made up in a cylindrical figure, like a ſtick; thug 
called from the Latin baculus, a ſtaff. See LozEN OE. 


BACK. See Dogsuu. 
Back bone. 


BACK, in the Manege, and among Farriers. A borſe's back 


See SPINE, 


ſhou'd be ſtraight, not hollow, which is called ſaddle- 
backed ; hoi ſes of this kind are generally light, and carry 
their heads high, but want ia ſtrength and ſervice. A 
horſe with a weak back is apt to ſtumble. ' 
In the French riding ichools, to mount a horſe a dos, is to 
mount him bare backed, without a ſaddle. 


BACK, in Brewing, a large flat kind of tub or veſſel, wherein 


the wort is put to ſtand and cool before boiling. 
Ihe ingredients of beer paſs through three kinds of veſſels. 


They are maſhed in one, worked in another, and cooled 


in a third, called backs or coolers. 

To gauge a Brewer's BACK. Molt backs have their ſides 
{traight ; in caſe, however, they be not, but make either an 
atute or obtuſe angle with the bottom, the true length 
and breadth muſt be carefully taken in the middle of every 
inch in depth; from whence the area may be found upon 
For finding the area of the back, this rule 
mult be obferved, to multiply the length by the breadth, 


and divide by 282; which gives the contents in ale 
gallons. 


To find the true dip of a Back. Becauſe backs are not 


placed level, but ſloping, for conveniency of drawing off 


the wort; therefore, were the dip taken in too deep 3 
place, the ſuhject would be wronged z; as would the king, 
if it were taken in too thallow a part; to guard againſt 
which, as many dips as are thought convenient mult be 
taken; thele being added together, and divided by the 
number of dips, will give a mean depth. When this is 
done, trial being made in different parts of the back, uotil 
one is found which anſwers exactly to the mean depth; 
let a mark or notch be made at the {ide of the back, to 
point it out as the true dipping place for the future, 

The bottom of large backs ought to be every where equally 
and well ſupported, to ſecute them from warping, 


which elſe they will do, more and more as they grow, 


older. 


Back, in the D:/i/ery, a veſſel in which liquor is put to 


be fermented. 


BACK of the poſt, in Sea-Language. See STERN-poft. 
BACEK- Har d m Maritime Afairs, is of a ſemicircular hgure, 


placed tranſverſely in the after-part of a boat, like che 
back of a chair, to recline againſt while fitting in the 


flern> ſheets | 


Back the /ails, to put them in a ſituation that will occaſion 


the (ip to retreat or move aſtern. 


Back-painting, is uſed by ſome for the art of paſting of 


prints and other deſigns on glaſs. 
The art conlilts chictly in jaying the print upon a piece of 
: crown 
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erown-gliſs; of ſuch a ſize as fits the print. Ia order to 
do this, the print muſt be ſoaked in clean water for forty- 
eight bouts, if it be on very ſtrong, cloſe, and hard 
gummed paper; but if on a ſoft, ſpongy paper, two hours 
will ſometimes be ſufficient. + The picture being well 
ſoaked, muſt be laid between four ſheets of paper, two 
over and two under it, that the moiſture may be drawn 
out of it. In the mean while, let the glaſs upon which 
the print is to be laid be warmed at the fire; then with a 
hog's-hair bruſh dipped in melted Straſburg turpentine, 
ſpread the turpentine ſmoothly and evenly on the glaſs. 
Then lay the print upon the glaſs, rubbing it gently from 
one end to the other, that it may lie cloſe, With the 
finger, rub off the paper from the back fide of the print, 
till nothing can be ſeen but the print, like a thin film 
left upon the glaſs, and ſet it aſide to dry. When it is 
dry, varniſh it over with ſome white tranſparent varniſh, 
that the print may be ſeen through it, which is now fit 
for painting. ; : 
Having prepared a variety of oil colours, which muſt 
be ground very fine, and tempered very ſtiff, lay ſuch 
colours on the tranſparent print as each particular part 
requires, the maſter-lines of the print guiding the pencil ; 
and thus each colour will appear fair to the eye on the 
other ſide of the glaſs, and look almoſt as well as a painted 
piece, if it be done neatly. The chief care to be uſed in 
this part of the work, is that of laying the colours on 
thick enough, that they may be ſtruck plainly through 
the glaſs. 

Back ; Iren BACK is a large plate of caſt iron, frequently 
adorned with figures in low relievo, intended to preſerve 


the ſtone-work of a chimney-back, and to reflect the heat | 


of the fre. 

BACKBEROND, or BAcKBEREND, in Law Writers. 
denotes a criminal caught carrying off ſomething on his 
back. 

In this ſenſe, Bracton uſes it for a ſpecies of what the ci- 
vilians call manifeſt theft, furtum manifeſtum. 

In the Foreſt Laws, backberond is one of the four circum- 
{tances, or caſes, wherein a foreſter may arreſt the body 
of an offender againſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt. The 
others are /table-ſtand, dog-draw, and bloody-hand. | 

BACKING a colt, the operation of breaking bim to the ſad- 

dle, or bringing him to endure a rider. 
To back a colt, they uſually take him into ploughed ground, 
trot him a while, to rid him of his wantonneſs ; then 
having one ſtay to his head, and govern the chaffing rein, 
the maſter mounts his back, not ſuddenly, but by degrees, 
firſt making ſeveral offers, or half riſings: when he bears 
theſe patiently, he mounts in earneſt, and ſettles in bis 
place, cheriſhing him, &c. 

BacxinG Warrants, in Law, denotes the ſigning of ſuch 
as have been iſſued by a juſtice of the peace in one county, 
by a juſtice of the peace in another county, which, is ne- 
ceſſary before they can be executed there. This practice 
8 authorized by ſtatutes 23 Geo. Il. c. 26. and 24 Geo. 

Le. 

BACKS among dealers in leather, denote the thickeſt and 
beſt tanned hides, uſed chiefly for ſoles of ſhoes. 

Backs of a hip. See Hir. 

BACK-gammon, a game played with dice and tables, to be 
learned only by obſervation and practice. 

BaCk-heaver, a machine long uſed in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Suffex, 
for winnowing corn. An improved conſtruction of this 
machine, illuſtrated by a figure, was propoſed by Dr. 
Hales, in the yeac 1747, which, he ſays, will not only 
render it fit for winnowing corn ſooner and better than by 
any other means hitherto uſed, but alſo for clearing it 
of the very ſmall corn, ſeeds, blacks, ſmut- balls, &c. to 
ſuch perfection, as to make it proper for ſeed-corn, Sec 
Hales's Uſes of Ventilators, part ii. p. 247, &c. 

BaCK-nails, See NAIL. - 

Back-/taff, in Navigation, an inſtrument, by the French 
called the Eng/i/þ quadrant - it was invented by Capt. 
Davis; and is of good uſe in taking the ſun's altitude at 
ſea.—It conſiſts of three vanes, A, B, and C, and of two 

_ arches (Tab. Navigation, fig. 6.) The vane at A, called 
the Horizon vane; that at B, the  ſhade-vane ; and that at C, 
the fight-vane. The leſſer arch B is of 60 degrees, and 
that of C (or F G) of 30 degrees. 

Touſe the Back Haff. The ſhadow-vane B is ſet upon the 


60 arch, to an even degree of ſome latitude, leſs by 10 


or 15 degrees than you judge the complement of the ſun's 
altitude will be; the horizun-vane is put on at A, and 
the light-vane on the 30 arch FG: the obſerver's back 
being then turned to the ſun (whence the name of back- 
Haff, or back-quadrant), he lifts up the inſtrument, and 
looks through the ſight-vane, raifing or falling the qua- 
drant, till the ſhadow of the upper edge of the ſhade-vane 
fall on the upper end of the flit of the horizon-vane ; and 
then if he can ſee the horizon through the ſaid flit, the 


oblervation is well made: but if the ſea appear inſtead of the. | 


Vor. I. Nę 31. | 


| 


BACK-worm, a name given by Spor:tſm 
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horizon, the ſight vane muſt be moved lower towards Pik 
the ſky appear, it muſt be moved upward towards G, and 


thus tried till it comes right: then he obſerves how many de- 


grees and minutes are cut by that edge of the ſight-vane 
which anſwers to the ſight- hole, and to them adds the de- 
grees cut by the upper edge of the ſhade-vane: the ſum is 


the ſun's diſtance from the zenith, or the complement of his 


altitude. To find the ſun's meridian, or greateſt altitude on 
any day, continue the obſervation as long as the altitude is 
ound to increaſe, which you will perceive by the appear - 
ance of the fea, inſtead of the horizon, removing the 
ſigbt-vane lower; but when you perceive the ſky appear 
inſtead of the horizon, the altitude is diminiſhed ; there- 
fore, deſiſt from farther obſervation at that time, and add 
the degrees upon the 60 arch to the degrees and minutes 
upon the 3o arch, and the ſum is the zenith diſtance, or 
co-altitude of the ſun's upper limb. 

And becauſe it is the zenith diſtance, or co-altitude of 
the upper limb of the ſun, not the centre that is given by 
the quadrant, in obſerving by the upper end of the ſhade- 
vane, add 16 minutes, the ſun's ſemidiameter, to that 
which is produced by your obſervationy and the ſum is 
the true zenith diſtance of the ſun's centre. If you ob- 
ſerve by the lower part of the ſhadow of the ſhade-vane ; 
then the lower limb of the ſun gives the ſhadow ; and; 
therefore, you muſt ſubtract 16 minutes from what the 
inſtrument gives: but confidering the height of the ob- 
ſerver above the ſurface of the ſea, which is commonly 
between 16 and 20 feet, you may take 5 or 6 minutes 
from the 16 minutes, and make the allowance but of 
10 minutes, or 12 minutes, to be added inſtead of 16 
minutes. . 

Mr. Flamſteed contrived a glaſs lens, or double convex, 
to be placed in the middle of the fhade-vane, which 
makes a {mall bright (pot on the {lit of the horizon-vane, 
inſtead of the thade; which is a great improvement, if 
the glaſs be truly made; for, by this means, the initru- 
ment may be uſed in hazy weather, and a much more 


accurate obſervation made in cltcar weather than could be 
by the ſhadow. F 


BaCK-/tays of a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the main-maſt 


and tore-maſl, and the maſts belonging to them, ſerving 
to keep them from pitching forwards, or ovet- board. — 
See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. u. 105. 63. 25.— They ate divided 
into brea/?-back-flays, and after-back ſtays. 

72 en to a diſeaſe very 
common to hawks, and called alſo the flander. Ihe 
worms are lodged between the ſkin and the fl-ſth, and 


grow to a great length, ſome of them not being leſs than 


half a yard long. They are very troubleſome to the bud, 
and will at length kill it, if they be not deſtroyed in time. 
Their uſual place is under the ſkin of the lower part of 
the back, towards the rump. . 

There are ſeveral ſymptoms which diſcover the bird to be 
troubled with this diſeaſe ; the principal are the ſtinking 
of its breath, the croaking and muurning m the night, 
ruſlling and writhing the tail, and the [mallneſs of the 


dung. 


The beſt method of cure is this: ſqueeze out the juice of 
ſome ſtrong and well- grown wormwood, put into it as 
many cloves of garlic as it will conveniently cover ; let 
the cloves be well cleaned of all ſkins, and pierced with 
holes: this is to ſtand a few nights, and afterwards one 
of the cloves is to be given, freſh taken out of the liquor, 
every evening, for four nights together, and after a reſt 
of a few days, the ſame number given again, and fo on 
till the diſeale is removed. Others give a ſcouring of 
waſhed aloes, muſtard-feed, and agaric, of each equal 
quantities, 


BACOBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 


the banana-tree, or muſa fruftu breviori. Pilo. 


BACON, ſwine's fleſh falted and dried in the chimney. 


Writers on this brauch of ceconomics give rules for the 
hanging, the ſalting, and curing of baton, larding with 
bacon, &c. X ; 

'This appears to be in general an extremely improper and 
unwholeſome aliment, eſpecially for people who do not 
ule great exerciſe ; for thoſe who do, may almoſt eat any 
thing without injury. Swine's fleſh contidered as an ali- 
ment is none of the beſt : and when hardened by alt, 
and dried by ſmoak, it is rendered more indigeſtible, and 
in conſequence of that, productive of obſtructions in a 
very great degree, We may add, that the fat of Sage 
frequently becomes rancid and acrimonious, and often 
even excoriates the mouth and throat. 


BacoNn-/ward, denotes the thick outer ſkin taken off the lard 


or fat. Oid hiſtorians and law writers ſpeak of the /ervice 
of the baton, a cuſtom in the manor of Whichenovre in 
Staffordſhire, and priory of Dunmow in Lffex; in the 
former of which places, by an ancient grant of the lord, 
a flitch of bacon, with half a quarter of wheat, was to be 
given to every married couple, who could ſwear, that 
having been e a yeer and a day, they would never 
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within that time have once exchanged their mate for any 
other perſon on earth, however, richer, fairer, or the like. 
But they were to bring two of their neighbours to ſwear 
with them, that they believed they ſwore the truth. On 
this the lord of another neighbouring manor, of Rudlow, 
was to find a horſe ſaddled, and a ſack to carry the bounty 
in, with drums and trumpets, as far as a day's journey 
out of the manor : all the tenants of the manor being 
ſummoned to attend, and pay ſervice to the bacon. Plott's 
Hiſt. Staff. c. x. | 

The bacon of Dunmow, firſt erected under Henry III. was 
on much the ſame footing z only the tenor of the oath 
was, that the parties had never once repented, or wiſhed 
themſelves unmarried again. Ib. c. x. ſect. go. 

BACTRIANUS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the caMEL. 

BACTROPERATA, an ancient appellation given to philo- 
ſophers by way of contempt, denoting a man with a ſtaff, 
and a budget, 

The word is alſo written ba&ropereta, It is compounded 
of gap, /taff, and mypa, bag, or budget 

BACULARES, a ſect of ANaBarT1sTs, lo called, as hold- 
ing it unlawful to bear a ſword, or any other arms, be- 
ſides a ſtaff. 

BACULARIUS, in Writers of the Middle Age. an eccle- 
ſiaſtical apparitor, or verger ; who carries a ſtaff, baculus, 
in his hand, as an enſign of his office. 

BACULE, in Fortification, a kind of portcullis, or gate, 
made like a pit-fall with a counterpoiſe, and ſupported by 
two great ſtakes. It is uſually made before the corps du 

ward, advancing near the gate, 

BACULLI, fee BaciLLi. 

BacuLi S, Pauli, or batoons of St. Paul, a kind of figured 
ſtones, of the ſame ſubſtance with thoſe reſembling the 
briſtles of ſome American echinz, called by Dr. Plott 
lapides Fudaict. 

BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring acceſſible and in- 
acceſſible diſtances, by the help of bacu/z, ſtaves, or rods. 
Schwenter has explained this art in his Geometria Prac- 
tica ; the rules of it are alſo laid down by Wolfius, in his 
Elements; Ozanam alſo gives an illuſtration of the prin- 
ciples of baculometry. 

BACULOSUS eccle/raſticus, in ſome Ancient Laws, is uſed 
for a biſhop, or abbot, dignified with the paſtoral ſtaff, or 
crozier, 

BACULUS divinatorius, or virgula divina, a branch of 
hazle-tree, of a forked figure, uſed for the diſcovery of 
mines, ſprings, &c. See VikGULA d vinas 

BADGE. in Naval Architecture, ſigniſies a fort of ornament 
placed on the outſide of ſmall ſhips very near the (tern, 
containing either a window, for the convenience of the 
cabin, or a repreſentation of it. It is commonly deco- 
rated with marine figures, martial inſtruments, or ſuch 
like emblems. 

BADGER, Melis, or taxus, in the Linnean lyſtem of 
Zoology, is a ſpecies of the ur/us, or bear, with very long 
fore claws. 

The badger is called in ſome parts of England, the brock, 
the gray, and the pate. The Greeks had no name for this 
animal, unleſs their HY ANa was the ſame creature. 

The body of the badger is ſhort and thick; its neck very 
ſhort ; and its hairs long, and very rigid, and ſtiff like 
hog's brifiles. Thoſe on the back are of a pale yellow 
near the root, brown or black in the middle, and at the 
extremities yellowiſh again; ſo that che creature appears 
upon the whole, of a mixt colour, or what we call grey, 
on the back. The ſides and belly are covered with bairs, 
which are all over of a pale yellowiſh hue; and the legs 
and ſhoulders, as alſo the belly, are wholly black. It has 
a broad white line from the top of the head to the nole ; 
and on each fide of this a very regular pyramidal black 
mark reaching up to the ears; and below theſe the jaws 
are whitiſh, ſo that the creature's face looks very oddly va- 
riegated. Its eyes are ſmall, and its ſnout wholly like a 
dog's. The teeth are like thoſe of a dog allo ; and the 
legs ſhort ; its fore-feet have ſharp claws, with which it 
digs itſelf burrows in the earth, Its face is very like that 
of the fox, being broad at the top of the forehead, and 
tharpening to a point at the noſe, ſo as to-appear triangu- 
lar in ſhape; and its cheeks are tumid, and furniſhed 
with ſtrong muſcles, whence it bites very hard. It feeds 
on inſects and ſmall animals, and on the roots of veget. 
ables. We have them in many parts of England, par- 
ticularly in the counties of Effex, Suſſex, and Warwick- 
ſhire. 

This animal has a very ſtrong ſmell, and like the dor- 
' mouſe, grows fat by ſleeping. Under the tail it has a bag 
of ſecreted matter, which is very fcetid. 

The badger's ſkin is of ſome uſe in commerce. Their fat 
is ſold by the druggiſts, as a remedy againſt diſorders of 


| 


the kidneys and the /ciaticaz and their hair, for the. 


making pencils for painters and gilders, 
BADGER, from bajulo, 1 carry; a licenſed huckſter, or per- 
ſon privileged to buy corn, or other proviſions, and to 
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carry them ſrom one place to another to make 
without being reputed an engtoſſer. 

In the ſtatutes be is alſo called a Lider, or lader of corn 
5 and 6 Ed. VI. c. 14. 5 Kl. c. 12—We allo jcad of 
badgers, or retailers of ſalt, 9 W. III. c. 6. 

BaADbokx- Hunting, fee HunTinG. 

BADIAGA, in the Materia Metica, the name of a ſort of 
ſpungy plant, common in the ſhops in Moſcow, and 
ſome other northern kingdoms. 

The uſe of it is the taking away the livid marks from 
blows and bruiſes, which the powder of this plant is ſaid 
to do in a night's time. 

We owe the knowledge of this medicine, and its hiſtory, 
to the accurate Buxbaum. He obſerves, that the plant is 
always found under water, and is of a very ſingular and 
Coy nature, 

t ſome what reſembles the alcyeniumt, and ſomewhat the 
ſpunges, but differs greatly from both, in that it is full 
of ſmall round granules, reſembling ſeeds. It is of a looſe, 
light, and ſpungy ſtructure, and is made up of a number 
of fibres of an kerbaceous matter, and is dry, rigid, and 
friable between the fingers. 

This may ſerve as the generical chatacter of the badiaga, 
of which this accurate obſerver has found three different 
ſpecies. —Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of ſpunge. 

BADIAN, or BADIANSA, the ſeed of the aniſe tree that 
grows in China. : | 

BADIGEON, a mixture of plaiſter and free-ſtone, well 
ground together, and ſifted; uted by ſtatuaries to fill up 
the little holes, and repair the defects in ſtones, whereof 
they make their ſtatues and other work. 

The fame term is alſo uſed by joiners, for ſaw-duſt mixed 
with ſtrong glue, wherewith they fill up the chaps, aud 
other defects in wood, after it is wrought. 

BADOUCE, in Natural Hi/iory, the Eaſt Indian name of a 
fruit, very common in that part of the world. It is round, 
and of the ze of one of our common apples; it is yellow 
on the outhde, and white within. It reſembles the 
mangouſtan ; but its pulp is more tranſparent ; its taſte is 
very agreeable, and has ſome reſemblance to that of our 
gooleberries. 

BALCKEA, Botany, a genus of the ofandria monogynia 
claſs of plants; the calyx of which is a permanent peri- 
anthium, conſiſting of a ſingle funnel-ſhaped leaf, cut 
into five ſegments at the brim ; the corolla conſiſts of five 
roundiſh ſpreading petals inſerted into the cup; the peri- 
carpium is a globoſe capſule, made up of four valves, 
and containing four cells, in which are a few roundiſh 
angular ſeeds. 

BET OS, in Ichtbyelagv, a name given by Ariſtotle, and 
other of the ancieut Greeks, to the ſiſh called by the 
Latin writers certus; Particularly to that ſpecies of it 
which we call the bul/-head, or the m:llers-thumb. 

BAZTYLOS, or BaTyYL1oN, in Antiquity, a kind of ſtones 

worſhipped among the Greeks, Phrygians, and other na- 
tions of the Ealt; ſuppoſed by modern naturaliſts to be the 
ſame with our ceraunia, or thunact-{tone. 
The prieſts of Cybele carried a b#tylos on their breaſt, re- 
preſenting the mother of the gods. But it is a miſtake to 
ſuppoſe, that this was the only repreſentation of the gud- 
defs that they carried about with them. 

BAFETAS, or BaFTas, a cloth made entirely of coatſe 
white cotton thiead, which comes from the Eat Iudics. 
Thoſe of Surat are the beſt. 

BAG, in Commerce, a term uſed to ſignify different quanti- 

ties of certain commodities, 
A bag of almonds, tor inſtance, is about 3 hundred 
weight; of aniſeeds, from 3 to 4 hundred; of pepper, 
from 14 to 3 hundred ; of goats-bair, from 2 to 4 hun- 
dred; of cotion-yarn from 2+ to 44. &c. 

BaG, /acculus, in Medicine and Pharmacy, denotes a kind of 
fomentation, prepared of proper ingredients, incloſed in 
a bag, to be applied externally to a part diſcaſed, for pre- 
ſent relief. i 
Diſpenſatory writers deſcribe cordial bags, uſed in deli- 
quiums ; bags for the fide, for the ſtomech, in weakneſles 
of the ſtomach; anodyne bags to eaſe pain in any part. 
Wines and ales are frequently medicated by putting into 
them bags full of proper ingredients. 

Sweet bags, are compolitions of perfumes, ſcented pow- 
ders, and the like, incloſed in bags, to give a ſragrancy 
to cloaths, &c. * 

BAG, in Farriery, ſee Chewing BALLs. 

BAG, ol, lee Oil... | 

BAG, petty, ſee PETTY, 

BaGs, /and, ſee SAN. | 

BAGADAT, a name by which ſome call the CARRIER 
pigeon, the co/umba tabel/aria of Moore, This name 15 
probably a corruption of the word Bagdat, the name of 
the city from whence they are ſometimes brought to 
Europe; being originally brought thither from Bazora. 

BAGA PINS, or couriers, a name given to the pigecn 


CARRIERS. | 
BAGAUDZ, 
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BAGAU D, of Bac Aub, an ancient faction of peaſants, 

or malecontents, who ravaged Gaul. 
The Gauls being oppreſſed with taxes, roſe about the year 
of Chriſt 290, under the command of Amand and Elian; 
and aſſumed the name bagaude, which, according to ſome 
authors, ſignified, in the Gallic language, forced rebels , 
according to others, tribute; according to others, rob- 
bers; which laſt ſignification others allow the word had, 
but then it was only after the time of the bagaude, and 
doubtleſs took its riſe from them. Du-Cange. 

BAGAUZE is the name which is given, in the Antilles 
iſlands, to the ſugar-canes, after they have paſſed through 
the mill. They are dried, and uſed for boiling the 

ugars : 

BAGGAGE, is particularly uſed in the Military Art, for 
the neceſſaties, utenſils, apparel, &c. of the officers and 
ſoldiers. The baggage includes alſo women, children, 
ſuttlers, &c. : : 

The baggageis well called by Roman writers, imprdimenta, 
on account of the great trouble and expence attending it. 
Unleſs {tri diſ. ipline be kept, great inconveniences may 


ariſe ſrom it; whence ſeveral military laws and ordinances - 


relating to the baggage. | 

The baggage-waggons beſore a march are appointed a ren- 
dezvous, where they are marſhalled by the waggon- 
maſter-general, according to the rank the ſeveral regi- 
ments bear in the army. On a march, they are ſome- 
times ordered to follow the reſpeCtive columns of the 
army, ſometimes to follow the march of the artillery, and 
ſometimes to make a column of themſelves. The gene- 
ra!'s baggage is generally firſt. If the army march ſrom 
the right, the baggage of that wing has the van; if from 
the left, the aggage of the left has the van. Each 
waggon has a diſtinguiſhing flag, to ſhew to what regi- 
ment it belongs. : 

Packing up the BAGGAGE, vaſa colligere, was a term among 
the Romans, for p:eparing to go to the war, or to be 
ready for an expedition, : 5 
The formula whereby the ſoldiers declared they were in 
readinels, was, vaſa conclamare. 

'The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of baggage, a greater 
and /e/s : the leſſer was carried by the ſoldier on his back 
and called farcina; conſiſting of the things molt neceſſary 
to life, and which he could not do without. Hence co//:- 
gere farcinas, packing up the baggage, is uſed for decamp- 
ing, caſtra movere. : : 

The greater and heavier was carried on horſes and vehi- 
cles, and called nera. Hence onera vehiculorum, ſarcinæ 
hominum. The baggage-horſes were denominated /agmen- 
tar; egui. 


The Koman ſoldiers in their marches were heavy loaden, | 


inſomuch that they were called by way of jeſt, muli, 
mariana, and erumne. They had four forts of luggage, 
which they never went without, viz. corn, or buccelatum, 
utenſils, Valli, and arms.—Cicero obſerves, that they 
uſed to carry with them above half a month's proviſions ; 
and we have inſtances in Livy, where they carried provi- 
fions for a whole month. Their utenſils comprehended 
thoſe proper for gathering fuel, dreſſing their meat, and 
even for fortification, or intrenchment; and what is 
more, a chain for binding captives. 

For arms, the foot carried a ſpear, ſhield, ſaw, baſket, 
rutrum, hatchet, lorum, falx, &c. Alſo ſtakes or pales, 
valli, for the ſudden fortifying a camp; ſometimes ſeven, 
or even twelve of theſe pales were carried by each man, 
though generally, as Polybius tells us, only three or four. 
On the Trojan column we ſee ſoldiers repreſented with 
this fardle of corn, utenſils, pales, &c. gathered into a 
bundle, and laid on their ſhoulders. | 
'Thus inured to labour, they grew ſtrong, and able to 
undergo any fatigue in battle; the greateſt part of which 
nevertired them, or put them out of breath, In after-times, 
when diſcipline declined, this luggage was thrown on 
carriages, and porters ſhoulders, 

The Macedonians were not lels inured to hardſhip than 
the Romans : when Phillip firſt formed an army, he for- 
bid all uſe of carriages; yet with all their load, they 
would march in a ſummer's day, twenty miles in military 
rank. 

BAGGING of hops. See Hors. 

BAGNIO, an Italian term ſignifying a bath: it is uſed by 
us for a houſe with conveniences for bathing, ſweating, 
and Otherwiſe cleanſing the body; and often for worſe 
purpoſes. 

BaGNro is alſo become a general name in Turky for the pri- 
ſons where their ſlaves are incloſed ; it being uſual in thoſe 
priſons to have baths. | 

BAGNOLENSES, or BaGNOL1ANS, a ſect in the eighth 
century, who were thought Manichees, though they de- 
nied their errors. — They rejected the Old Teſtament, and 
Part of the New; held the word to be eternal; and af- 
firmed, that God did not create the ſoul when he infuſed 
it into the body, | 


BAY 


They derive their name from Bagnols, à city in Langue? 
doc, where they were chiefly found. | 
BAGOl, among the Ancient Perſians, were the ſame with 
thoſe called by the Latins, ſpadones, viz. a ſpecies of 
eunuchs, in whom the canal of the penis was fo contorte 
by a tight vinculum, that they could not emit the ſemen. 
BAGPIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the wind-kind, chiefly 
uſed in country places, wpecially in the North. It con- 
ſiſts of two principal parts; the firſt a leathern bag, which 
is blown up like a foot-ball, by means of a port vent, or 
little tube, fitted to it, and ſtopped by a valve. 
The other part conſiſts of three pipes, or flutes ; the firſt 
called the great pipe, or drone, and the ſecond the little 
one, which paſs the wind only out at the bottom: the 
third has a reed, and is played on by compreſſing the bag 
under the atm when full, and opening or ſtopping the 
holes, which are eight, with the fingers. The little pipe 
is ordinarily a foot long, that played on thirteen inches, 
and the port vent fx, 

Ihe bagpipe takes in the compaſs of three oftaves. 
This inſtrument was called by the Romans utricularis 
tibia, and the players thereon, utricularii. The invention 
of it is derived by ſome from Tubal ; others aſcribe it to 
Pan ; others to Mercury, to Faunus, to Marſyas, and to 
the young Sicilian ſhepherd Daphnis, who firſt compoſed 
paſtorals, 

An anonymous French author has publiſhed a treatiſe of 
the baypipe, traite de la muſette, with a new method of 
learning to play on it without a maſter. Fol. Par. 1672. 

BAGRE, in /chthy:{zvy, a (mall bearded fiſh of the anguilli- 
form kind, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. It has nd 
ſcales, but is covered over the whole body with a ſoft 
mucous ſkin of a ſilvery whiteneſs, and thg beard, the 
head, and fins, ate all of the ſame colour; the eyes are 
large, the mouth ſmall, and without teeth. It is caught 
in the American fleas, and is caten; but if any body is 
wounded by its thorns, it generally gives great pzin, and 
is difficult to cure, 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this fiſh is a ſpecies of the 
SILURUS, | 

BaGRE de Ris, a name by which ſome call the fiſh more 
frequently known by the name of NHAaMDIa, 

BAGUETTE, in Architefure. a little round moulding, leſs 
than an aſtragal ; ſometimes carved and enriched with fo- 
liages, pearls, ribbands, laurels, &c.—See Tab. Arthit. 
fig. 2. and 11. 

According to M. le Clerc, when the baguette is enriched 
with ornaments, it changes its name, and is called CH A+ 
LET; and unornamented, it is a bead. 

BAHAR, or Baks, a weight uſed at Ternate, Moca, in the 

Moluccas, Achem, and divers other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies. 
There are two kinds, the gy eat, where with ſpice is weighed, 
equal to 524ib. g oz. averdupoiſe. The /itr/e bahar ſerves 
for the weighing quickſilvet, vermilion, ivory, ſilk, mulk, 
and other precious wares, equal to 4371b. 9 oz. averdu- 
poiſe weight. 

BAHIRA, among the Ancient Arabs, a name given to one of 
the four kinds of camels or ſhcep, which for ſome reaſons 
of their religion were turned out at liberty with an ear- 
mark, no longer to be uſed for ſervice like other cattle. 
The babira, with the /abati, wa/tta, and hami, were abo- 
liſhed by Mahomet, as no ordinance of God. 

Authors are not agreed as the characters of the bahira. 

BAIL in Lav, the ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or impri- 
ſoned upon an action either civil or criminal, under ſureties 
taken for his appearance at a day and place aſſigned. 

It is called hai, becauſe hereby the party confined is Saile 
from the Greek Baxauy, delivered into the hands of thoſe 
who bind themſelves for his forthcoming : or from bail, 
uſed inthe ſenſe of a guardian, into whole hands the party 
is put for ſecutity ſake. 

Monwood diſtinguiſhes between bail and mainpriſe thus: 
he that is mainpriſed, is ſaid to be at large, and to go about 
at his liberty, without ward, till the time of appearance ; 
whereas he who is let to ba:/to two or more men, isalways 
accounted by law to be in their ward and cuſtody for the 
time: and they may, if they pleaſe, actually keep him in 

riſon. 
In civil caſes every defendant is bailable : but in criminal 
matters it is otherwiſe, By the ancient common law, be- 
fore and ſince the Conqueſt, all felonies were ba:labe till 
murder was excepted by ſtatute. But the ſtat. Weſtm. 1. 
3 Edw. I. cap. 15. takes away the power of Cin tre a- 
ſon, and divers inſtances of felony. And the ft .te1 and 
2 Ph. and Mar. cap. 13. farther regulates this matter: fo 
that now, no juſtices of the peace can bail, upon an ac- 
cuſation of treaſon, ef murder, of manſlaughter, if the 
priſoner be clearly the ſlayer, or an indictment be found 
againſt him; nor of ſelony, againſt thoſe who have broken 
priſon, Outlawed peiſons, and thoſe who have abjured 
the realm, approvers, and perſons accuſed by them, per— 
ſons taken with the ma;/z0ur, or in the fact of felony, per- 
lons 
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fons charged with arſon, and excommunicated perſons, are | 
alſo inadmiſſible to bail. Thoſe who muſt be bailed, on 
offering ſuthcient ſecurity, are perſons of good fame, 
charged with a ſuſpicion of manſlaughter, or inferior ho- | 
micide ; ſuch perſons, charged with petit larceny, or any 
felony, not before ſpecified, or with being acceſſory to any 
felony. Moreover, it is agreed that the court of king's 
bench (or any judge thereof, : time of vacation) may H 
for any crime whatſoever, be it treaſon, murder, or any 
other offence, according to the circumſtances of the caſe ; 
ſuch perſons only excepted, who are committed by either 
houſe of parliament during the ſeſſion, or ſuch as are com- 
mitted for contempt by any of the king's ſuperior courts 
of juſtice. 
The refufal or delay of bail to perſons bailable, is an of- 
fence by the common law, as well as by the ſtatute Weſt 
1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 15. aud the habeas-corpus act, 31 Car. 
II. cap. 2. And it is expreſly declared by ſtatute 1. W. 
& M. ſtat. 2 cap. 1. that exceſſive bail ought not to be 
required; though it is left with the courts to determine 
what bail is exceſſive. If the magiſtrate takes inſufficient 
bail, he is liable to be fined, if the criminal does not ap- 
pear. 
Bail is either common or ſpecial. 

BatL, common, is that given in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 
ſlight proof; in which caſe any nominal ſureties are taken; 
as John Doe, and Richard Roe: this being no other than 
a form of appearance. 

Bail, ſpecial, is given in caſes of greater moment, where it 

is required that the ſureties be — at the leaſt, and 
according to the value of the matter in queſtion. 

It was enacted a few years ago in compaſſion to the poor, 

that no perſoris ſhould be held co ſpecial bail in any action 
bronght for lefs than ten pounds. —This is obſerved as to 
writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall : and 
extended to all inferior courts by 19 Geo. III. c. 70. 

Bair. above, or BAIL to the action, ſuccceds the return of the 
writ, or the appearance of the perſon bailed. The per- 
ſons, who put in this H/, muſt be at leaſt two in number, 
and enter into a recognizance, whereby they do jointly 
and ſeverally undertake, that if the defendant be con- 
demned in the action, he ſhall pay the coſts and condemn- 
nation, or render himſelf a priſoner, or that they will pay 
it for him; which recognizance is tranſmitted to the court 
in a flip of parchment, called the bai/-piece. And if re- 
quired, the hai mult juſtify themſelves by ſwearing that 
they are houſckeepers, and each of them worth double the 
ſum for which they are bail, after payment of all their 
debts. 

Bart-bond, is a bond or obligation entered into by one or 
more ſureties, upon putting in h to the ſheriff, inſuring 

the defendant's appearance at the return of the writ. 

B41 L in error, expreſſes the bail given by a perſon who 
brings a writ of error after verdict, or who is plaintiff in 
error. | 

Ba1L piece. See BAIL above, | 

Balls, clerk of the, is an officer belonging to the court of king's 
bench. He files the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 
attends for that purpoſe. 

BAILE, or BALE, in the Sea Language. — The ſeamen call 
lading or caſting the water by hand out of a boat or ſhip's 
hold with bucket, cans, or the like, bailing. 

When the water is thus baziled out, they ſay the boat 15 
Freed. They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the tilt of 
the boat, its bales. 5 | 

BAILEMENT, a term in Law, ſignifying the delivery of 
things, whether writings or goods, to another; ſometimes 
to be delivered back to the bailor, that is, to him who de- 
livered them ; ſometimes to the uſe of him to whum they 
are delivered, and ſometimes to a third perſon. 

This delivery may be ſimple, as to keep for my uſe; or 
conditional, to be redelivered, when money 1s paid, &c. 


Upon bailement, or delivery of goods, theſe things are to 


be obſerved : if they are delivered to a man to be ſafely 
kept; and after, thele goods are ſtolen from him, as he 
undertook to keep them ſafely, this ſhall not excuſe him; 
but if he undertook to keep them as his own, he ſhall be 
excuſed. 2. Inſt. 89. 4 Rep. 83. 1 Rol. abr. 338. 
BAILLIAGE is uſed for the office of a bailiff, for the place 
where he keeps his ſeat, and for the tercitory ſubject to 
his juriſdiCtion ; which laſt is alſo denominated bath wick. 
BAILLIAGE, water, or BAILIAGE, is an ancient duty re- 
ceived by the city of London, for all goods and mer- 
chandiſes brought into or carried out of the port. 
BAILIFF, in a general ſenſe, denotes an officer appointed 
for the admipiſtration of juſtice within a certain diftti, 
called bailiwick. | | 
The word 1s alſo written Haile, baily, bayly, baylie, and 


baillif, in Latin bailivus.—lt is formed from the French | 


baillif, of bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or go- 
vernor of a youth, originally derived from the Latin baju- 

lus, which ſignified the ſame. 

Palquicr maintains, that bai/iffs were orignally a kind of 
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commiſſioners, or judges delegate, ſent into the provin#es 
to examine whether or no juſtice were well diſtributed by 
the counts, who were then the ordinary judges, Loyſeau 
with more probability, refers the origin of bailiff to the 
uſurpation and idleneſs of the great lords, who, having 
por the adminiſtration of juſtice into their own hands, and 
eing weary of the burden, turned it over to their depu- 
ties, whom they called bailifs. | 6.8 1% 
The bailiſ had at firſt the ſuperintendenee of atms, of 
juſtice, and of the finances; but abuſing their power 
they were by degrees ſtripped of it, and the greateſt part 
of their authority transferred to their licutenats, who 
were to be men of the long robe. It is true, in France 
they have (till ſome prerogatives, as being repute he 
heads of their reſpective diſtricts: in their name juſtice is 
adminiſtered, contracts and other deevs paſſed, and to 
them is committed the command of the militia, 
From theſe it was that the Engliſh 4ai/if5 originally took 
both their name and their office : for as the French have 
eight parliaments, which are ſupreme courts, whence no 
appeal lies, within the precinCts of the ſeveral parliaments, 
or provinces, and in which jultice is adminiltered vy hi- 
J Gs, at leaſt by their lieutenants: ſo in England are ſeve- 
ral counties wherein juſtice was adminiſtered by a viſcount 
or ſheriff, who appears likewiſe to have been called 644/;/; 
and his diſtrict or county, ba:/1twick. Farther, the countics 
were again ſubdivided into hundreds ; within which it is 
maniſcit juſtice was anciently rendered by othcers called 

. bailiffs But thoſe hundred-courts are now twallowed up 
by the county-courts, certain franchiſes alone excepted 
and the bar/iffs name and olſice growa into ſuch cons 
tempt, at lealt theſe bail/iffs of hundreds, that they are now 
no more than bare meſſengers, and mandatories within 
their liberties, to ſerve writs, and ſuch mean offices, 
Bailiffs are of two kinds, viz. bailiffs errant or itinerant 
and bai, of franchiſes. | * 

BAiLIFFs errant, are thoſe whom the ſheriff appoints to go 
up and down the country ſo ſerve writs and warrants. ſuin- 
mon county-courts, ſeſſions, ailizes, &. The ſheriff 
being anſwerable for the miſdemeanour of theſe baili/; 
they are uſually bound in an obligation for the due execu- 
tion of their office, and thence called bound-bail;f; 
which is vulgarly corrupted into a much more homely 
appellation. | 

BAILIFES of franchiſes are thoſe who are appointed by every 
lord within his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein, as the 
bailiff errant does at large in the county. | 
There are alſo hai of the firefts, and bailiffs of maners 
who direct the hutbandcy, fell trecy, gather rents, pay 
quit-rents, &c. 
The word ba:liff till retains ſome of its ancient Ggnificancy ; 
being applicd alſo to the chief mayiltrates of ſeveral corpo- 
rate towns, as Ludlow, Leomintter, &c.— And again the 
government of tome of the king's caſtles is committed io 
perions called ba:1;ff5 ; as, the ba f of Dover caſtle. 
We alſo meet with divers other ſpecies and denominations 
of bail:ff5 in theſe and the neighbouring countries; as pre- 
vincial, royal, itinerant, and heritable bailifſs; bailiff; of 
France, of the empire, of boroughs, of courts baron, ma- 
nors, &c. ; 

BaillFF, provincial, bailirus provincialis,among the French 
was an officer appointed to adminiſter juſtice in certain 
province, or county, with an authority ſomewhat like that 
of our juſtice of atze, iuſtituted by the dukes and counts 
in their ſeveral territories, aſter they had procurcd the in- 
heritance of them. 'Thele acted in the name, and by au- 
thority, not of the King, as juſticiaties, but of the dukes, 
or counts, who appointed them, and u hole deputies they 
were. Spelman takes them to be the ſame with whit, a- 
mong our Saxon anceſtors, were denominated rin of 
counties, and graves or reves, which afterwards becaiue 
Vicecomites, and ſheriffs. 

Appeals lay fiom theſe to the bailiff5 of France, Bali 
Francia, who were thoſe appointed over the provinces 
originally belonging to the crown. 

BAILIFFS, royal, bailivi regii, were thoſe over provinces af- 
rerwards annexed to the crown. Something like thele {till 
ſubſiſts in Scotland, under the title of high or heritable 
bailiffs ; as thoſe of Cunningham, Carrick, and Kyle; the 
ficlt in the families of the ear's of Eglington, the ſecond 
of the earl of Caſſils, the third, of the ear] of Loudon. 

BALLIFFS of boroughs, bailivi burgorum, were magiſtrates an- 

cientſy in cities and towns, anſwering, in ſome meaturc, 
to what of later times was calied portgrave, mayor, &c. 
Canterbury was a barliff town tive hundred years before 
it was made a mayor town, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
Scarborough, &c. are ſtill governed by bailif#5. 
Balli. differ in this from mayors, that the latter are al- 
ways ſingle in one place, whereas there were ulually two 
bailiffs to a city, as formerly at London, and ſomctimes 
four, as at Norwich. | 

BAIL1FF of theempire was anciently the vicar or regent of the 
empire: as appears from a letter of Henry of Flanders to 


| 


pope 


a 


pope Innocent III. wherein he ſays, the princes, barons, 
and knights have elected me bailiff of the empire; bailt- 
dug imperits OS ; 
BA1LIFF, water, is an officer anciently eſtabliſhed in all 
port-towns, for the ſearching of ſhipsz as appears from 
28 Hen. VI. —_ 
There is ſuch an officer {till on foot in the city of London, 
who ſuperviſes and ſearches all fiſh brought thither z and 
gathers the toll ariſing from the river of Thames. He at- 
tends alſo on the lord-mayor in his expeditions by water, 


and hath the principal care of marſhalling the gueſts at the 
table—He alſo arreſts men for debt, or other perſonal or 


criminal matters, on the river of Thames, by warrant of | 


his ſuperiors. ; 

BAILIWICK, BariLYwick, or BaYL1w 1CK, the territory 
of a bailiffz or the place within which his juriſdiction is 
terminated, | 

BAILO, or BAL fo, a name given at Conſtantinople, to the 

ambaſſador of Venice reſiding at the Porte; who alſo 
does the office of conſul of his nation. 
The word is doubtleſs the remains of the word bajults, 
which the modern Greeksand Turks have formed into hai. 
The Venetian conſuls at Aleppo, Alexandria, Smyrna, and 
other parts of the Levant, are alſo denominated bail. 

BAIOCCO, a money in modern Rome, equivalent to a tenth 

art of the julio, or a hundredth part of the ducat. 
The baiocco is worth about nine deniers, French money. 

BAIRAM, a name given to the great annual feaſt of the. 
Mahometans. 

The word is alſo written, by ſome authors, more conform- 
ably to the oriental orthography, beiram. It is originally 
Turkiſh, and ſignifies literally, a feaſt- day, or holiday. 
The Mahometans have two bairams, the great and the /:t- 
tle, which Scaliger, Erpenius, Rycaut, Hyde, Chardin, 
Bobovius, and other European writers, commonly inter- 
change, giving the appellation great to that which the 
Turks call little, and vice verſa. 
This feaſt commencing with the new moon, the Maho- 
metans are very ſcrupulous in obſerving the time when the 
new moon commences; to which purpoſe, obſervers are 
ſent to the tops of the higheſt mountains, who, the mo- 
ment they ſpy the appearance of a new moon, run to the 
city, and proclaim muzodaluk, welcome news ; as it is the 
ſignal for beginning the feſtivity. 

e ceremonies are deſcribed at large by Rycaut and 
Tournefort. 

Ba1RAM, the little, is properly that held by the pilgrims at 
Mecca, commencing on the tenth of Dhu Ihajia, when the 
victims are ſlain, and laſting three days. This is called by 
the Arabs, id al adha, that is, the feaſt of the ſacrifice, as 
being celebrated in memory of the ſacrifice of Abraham, 
whoſe ſon God redeemed with a great victim. By Euro- 
pean writers it is called the leſſer bairam, as being leſs 
taken notice of by the generality of the people, who are 
not ſtruck with it, becauſe the ceremonies attending it are 
performed at Mecca, the only ſcene of the ſolemnity. 
Sale's Prel. Diſc. 

The little bairam laſts for three days, during which no 
work is done; but preſents paſs from one to another, with 
many other manifeſtations of joy. If the day after Rama- 
dan ſhould prove fo cloudy, as to prevent the fight of the 
new moon, the bairam is put off to the next day, when it 
begins, though the moon be {till obſcured. When they 
celebrate this feaſt, after numerous ceremonies, or rather 
ſtrange mimickries, in their moſque, they end it with a 
ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, to root out Chriſtian 
princes, or to arm them one againſt another,. that they 
may have an opportunity to extend the borders of their law. 

BAIT, white, in {chthyology, a ſmall fiſh, which is caught 
in great plenty, from Auguſt 1. to October 1. by ſtat. 30. 
Geo, II. c. 21, in the river Thames, near Blackwall, and 
which is eſteemed very delicious. Theſe are the fry of 
ſome fiſh, and have been variouſly attributed to the ſhad, 
the ſprat, the ſmelt, and the bleak fiſh. Pennant ob- 
ſerves, that this belongs to the genus of cyprinus, becauſe 
it has only three branchioſtegous rays, and one dorſal fin; 
its body is compreſſed like that of the bleak; its uſual length 
is two inches; the under jaw is the longeſt ; the irides are 
ſilvery, and the pupil black; the dorſal fin conſiſts of 
about fourteen rays ; the ſide line is ſtrait; the tail forked, 
and the tips black. Zoology, vol. iii. p. 372+ 

Barr, in Fiſhing. Baits make a capital article in angling ; 
on the choice whereof much of the ſport depends; dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, and different game, having their appro- 
priate baits. The red, or earth-worm is good for the ſmall 
fry moſt of the year round ; and ſmall fiſh are good baits 
for pikes at all times; ſheep's blood and cheeſe are good 
bait in April; the bobs, dried waſps, and bees, are for 
May; brown flies for June; maggots, hornets, waſps, 
and bees, for July; ſnails in Auguſt; graſshoppers in 
September; corn, bramble-berries, and ſeeds, at the fall 
of the leaf; aitificial paſtes are ſor May, June, and July, 
and frops for March. 


Baits are either natural or artificial. 
Vor. I. Ne 32. 


Biirts, natural, inelude all kinds of worms, as the ted worm; 
maggot, &c. allo frogs, graſshoppets, hornets, bees; 
ſnails, roaches, bleak, gudgeon, and loaches, &c; 

Theſe $aits are to be kept each ſort ſeparate; and fed with 
thoſe things which they like bet. | 
The red worm is to be kept in tich black mould; with a 
little fennel chopped among it; a little ox or cow dung 
| newly made, is alſo a very acceptable thing to them. 
They may be kept in a box, with ſmall holes in it; or in 
a bag, Red worms, and all other ſotrs, ſcour quickly, 
and grow very tough and bright, on putting them into a 
thin clout, greaſed with freſh buttet, or greaſe, before 
they are put into moſs. 
This is the beſt of all things to keep them in; but the 
moſs muſt be firſt very well waſhed, and the water ſqueezed 
out again. As to food, a ſpoonful of cream, dropped 
into the moſs once in three or four days, is better than any 
thing elſe. 'The moſs is to be changed every week, and 
kept in a cool place, 
White large maggots are an excellent bait for many ſorts 
of fiſh, and they are to be kept on ſheep's ſuet and liver, 
chopped ſmall. 
Frogs aand graſshoppers ate to be kept in. wet moſs, and 
long graſs ; and, on moiſtening this afreſh every evening, 
it will keep a long time. They are to have their legs and 
wings cut off when they are uſed; 
Live flies muſt be uſed as they are caught; but waſps, 
bees, hornets, and humble-bees, may be preſerved dry. 
The beſt method of drying them, is putting them in an 
oven after the bread is drawn. Care muſt be taken that 
they are not ſcorched ; and when they are taken out they 
are to have the heads dipped in ſheep's blood. This is to 
be ſuffered to dry on, and then they are to be preſetved 
in a box. They will keep for three or four months. 

BaiTs, artificial, are flies of all kinds and ſhapes, made 

of ſilk, feathers, and the like. The variety of which is 
very great; there being not only different ones for every 

— 2 and month in the year, but almoſt for every 
There are ſeveral artificial baits, for intoxicating of fowl, 


and yet without tainting or hurting the fleſh, ſo as to make 
it unhit to eat. | 


| Barrs, dead, are 2 of divers ſorts, made of corn, cheeſe, 


fruits, waſps, ſheep's blood, boiled beans, &c. 

Bair, /edger, is that which remains fixed in one certain 
$575 while the angler may be abſent; eſpecially in 

ſhing for pike. a 

Bair, walking, is that which the angler attends, while he 
keeps moving frotn place to place, in queſt of the fiſh, 

BaiTs of hemp, denote buudles of that plant, pulled and tied 
up, ready for ſteeping in water. Sce FL y-FiSHING. 

Ba1TING, or rather BATING, in Falconry, is when a hawk 
flutters with her wings, either from perch or fiſt, as if it 
were ſtriving to get away. 

BaiTING allo denotes the act of ſmaller or weaker beaſts 
attacking or harraſſing greater and ſtronger ones, 
In this ſenfe we hear of the baiting of bulls and bears by 
maſtiff or bull- dogs, with ſhort noſes, that they may take 
the better hold. Whales are baited by a kind of fiſh called 
oi, or killers; tenor twelve of which will attack a young 
whale at once, and not leave him till he is killed. Philo- 
ſoph. Tranſat. No. 287. p. 265, 
Houghton gives us the hiſtory of bu// baiting, a ſport pecu- 
liar to England, and favouring, like ſome others, of our 
ancient Gothiciſm. Some of our countrymen ate ſaid to be 
fond enough of it, to buy bulls on purpoſe, and travel 
with them, at great charge, to all the chief towns around. 
The baiting of this animal makes his fleſh tender and more 
digeſtible. In reality, it diſpoſes it for putrefaction, fo 
that, unleſs taken in time, baited fleſh is ſoon loſt, 

BAJULATIO, the office of a bajulus, or bailiff. 

BAJULUS, an ancient officer in the court of the Greek 
emperors; whereof there are ſeveral degrees: as the 
grand bajulus, who was preceptor of the emperor, and the 
{mple bajuli, who were ſub-preceptors. 
Hence the Italians uſe the word bajulus of a kingdom in 
the ſame ſenſe with protector of a kingdom among the 
Engliſh. The word is derived from the Latin verb bajulares 
to carry, or bear a thing on the arms or on the ſhoulders. 
Children, and ee thoſe of condition, had anciently, 
beſide their nurſe, a woman called gerula, as appears from 
ſeveral paſſages of Tertullian; when weaned, or ready to 
be weaned, they had men to carry them about to take 
care of them, who were called geruli, and bajula, d ge- 
rando & bajulando. 1 

BAJULUS is alſo uſed by Latin writers in the ſeveral othec 
ſenſes wherein hai, is uſed among us. 

BajuL us was alſo the name of a conventual officer in the 
ancient monaſteries, to whom belonged the charge of ga- 
thering and diſtributing the money and legacies left for 


maſſes and obits; whence he was alſo denominated bas 
julus obituum novorum. 


BAIZE, in Commerce, See Bays, 
BAKER's central rule, See CENTRAL rule, 
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BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing meals | BALAM PULLI, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authbry 
of any kind, whether imple or compound, into bread. for the tree whole ſruit is the tamarind of the ſhops, 
| be forms of baking among us may be reduced to two; | BALANCE, or BaLLaNCE, /ibra, one of the fix ſimple 


the one for unleavened, the other for leavened bread. 

The learned are in great doubt about the time when baking 
firſt became a particular profeſſion, and bakers were intro- 
duced. It is generally agreed they had their riſe in the Eaſt, 
and paſſed from Greece to Haly after the war with Pyr- 
rhus, about the year of Rome 583. Till which time every 
houſewife was her own baker : for the word pi/tor, which 
we find in Roman authors before that time, fignified a per- 
ſon who ground or pounded the grain in a mill or mortar 


to prepare it for baking, as Varro obſerves. According to 


Athenzus, the Cappadocians were the moſt applauded 
bakers, after them the Lydians, then the Phcenicians, 
To the foreign bakers brought into Rome, were added a 
number of freed-men, who were incorporated into a body, 
or, as they called it, a college ; from which neither they 
nor their children were allowed to withdraw. — They held 
their effects in common, and could not diſpoſe of any part 
of them. Each bake-houſe had a paironus, who had the 
ſuperintendency thereof; and theſe patron; elected one 
out of their number each year, who had the ſuperintend- 
ence over the reſt, and the care of the college. Out ol 
the body of the bakers every now and then one was ad 
mitted among the ſenators. 

To preſerve honour and honeſty in the college of bakers, 


they were expreſly 1 all alliance with comedians |. 


and gladiators ; each had his ſhop or bakehouſe, and they 
were diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. They 
were excuſed from gaardianſhips, and other oſſices, which 
might divert — their employment. : 
By our own ftatutes, bakers are declared not to be handi- 
crafts. —No man for uſing the myſteries or ſciences of 
baking, brewing, ſurveying, or writing, {hall be inter- 

reted a handicraft. 22 H. VIII. cap. 13. 

he bakers of London make the nineteenth company. 
They were incorporated about the year 130), and conſiſt 
of a maſter, four wardens, thirty aſſiſtants, and one hun- 
dred and forty-nine on the livery, beſides the commonalty. 
The bakers of London are under the juriſdiction of the 
lord-mayor and aldermen. 
A penalty is inflicted on bakers ſelling at a higher price 
than is ſet by the lord- mayor. See 3 Geo. II. cap. 29. 
and by 22 Geo. II. cap. 46. bakers are to ſet their marks 
on their bread. The aſſize of bread is regulated by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes. See 8 Ann. cap. 18. 31 Geo, II. cap. 29. 
22 Geo, II. cap. 18. 3 Geo. III. cap. 6. and 11. 
The manner of baking at Otaheite, and in many iſlands of 
the South Seas, is as follows. They make fire by rubbing 
the end of one piece of dry wood upon the fide of an- 
other, juſt as the carpenters whet a chiſſel; they then dig 
u pit in the ground about half a foot deep, and two or 
three yards in circumference ; they pave the bottom of it 
with large pebble ſtones, which they lay very ſmooth and 
even, and then kindle a fire in it with dry leaves, and the 
huſks of the cocoa- nut. When the ſtones are properly 
heated, they take out the embers and rake out the aſhes on 
every ſide, then cover the ſtones with a layer of gieen 
cocoa-nut tree leaves, and wrap up the animal that is to 
be drefled, in the leaves of the plantain. If it be a ſmall 


hog, or dog, they wrap them up whole; if large, they 


ſplit them. When placed in the pit, they cover it with 
hot embers, and lay upon them bread-fruit and yams 
wrapped up in like manner in the leaves of the plantain. 
Over theſe they ſpread the remainder of the embers, mix- 
ing among them ſome of the hot ſlones, with more cocoa- 
nut tree leaves, and then cloſe up all with earth, ſo that 
the heat is kept in. After a time proportioned to what is 
dreſſing, the oven is opened, and the meat taken out, ten- 
der, full of gravy, and, as captain Wallis thought, better 
in every reſpect than when it is dreſſed any other way. 
Having no veſſels in theſe iſlands that could bear the fire, 
the inhabitants of them had no idea of hot water, or its 
effects, and therefore always roaſted or baked their meat 
in the manner above related. Hawkeſworth's Account of 
Voyages in the Southern Hemiſphere, vol. i. p. 484. 


BAKING is uſed for the expoſing a ſubſtance, incloſed in a 


cruſt, to the fire. 

This makes an operation in pharmacy, uſed in the making 

of an oil of earth-worms, commended againſt arthritic, 

ſhooting pains. The worms having ſtood ſome time to 
utrefy, are covered up, together with the veſſel they are 

in, with a wheaten cruſt, and ſet in the oven: by which 

they are converted to a thick yellow oily liquor. 


BAKING porcelain. See PORCELAIN, 
BALA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


muſa, or plantain tree, called alſo the banana and ficoides, 
by others. | 


BALAAMITES, the name of a ſect in the firſt age of Chriſ- 


tianity, of the ſame import in the Hebrew language with 
Nicolaitans, in the Greek. See NicoLaiTtans. 


BALAENA. See WHALE, 


powers, in Mechanics, uſed principally for determining the 
equality, or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and 
conſcquently their maſſes or quantities of matter. 

The balance is of two kinds, viz. the ancient and dern. 
The ancient or Roman, called alſo ſlatera Romana, or /leel. 
yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a centre, 
and ſuſpended near one of its extremes : on one ſide the 
centre are applied the bodies of the weighed, and their 
weight is meaſured by the diviſion marked on the beam ; 
on the other fide is the place where a weight moveable 
along it keeps the balance in equilibrio, 

The modern balance, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of 3 
lever, or beam ſuſpended, exactly by the middle; to the 
extremes whereof are hung ſcales, or baſons. 

In each cafe, the beam is called the zugum, and the two 
moieties thereof on each fide the axis, the brachia, or arms ; 


and the handle whereby it is held, trutina; the line on 


which the beam turns, or which divides its brachia, is 
called the axis; and, when conſidered with regard to the 
length of the brachia, is eſteemed but 2 point, and called 
the centre of the balance; and the places where the weights 
are applied, the points of ſuſpenſion or application. That 
ſlender part perpendicular to the jugum, whereby either 
the equ1/:brium, or preponderency of bodies is indicated, is 
called the tongue of the balance. 

In the Roman balance, therefore, the weight uſed ſor a 
counterbalance 1s the fame, but the points of application 
are various; in the common balance, the counterpoiſe is 
various, and the point of application the ſame. 

The principle on which each is founded is the ſame, and 
may be conceived from what follows. 


BALANCE, dot/rine of the, —T he beam AB(Tab. Mechanics, 
fig. 9.) the principal part of the balance, is a lever of the 


firſt kind, which (inſtead of reſting on a fulcrum at C, its 
centre of motion) is ſuſpended by ſomewhat faſtened to 
C its centre of motion. So that the mechaniſm of the 
balance depends on the ſame theorem as that of the lever. 
Hence, as the known weight is to the unknown, ſo is the 
diſtance of the unknown weight from the centre of mo- 
tion, to the diſtance of the known weight, where the two 
weights will counterpoiſe each other; conſ-quently, the 
known weights ſhew the quantity of the unknown. 

Or thus: the action of a weight to move a balance is by ſo 
much greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is more 
diſtant from the centre of the ba/ance ; and that action fol- 
Jows the proportion of the diſtance of the ſaid point from 
that centre. When the balance moves about its centre, the 
point B deſcribes the arch Big. 10.) z whillt the point 
A deicribes the arch A @, which is the biggeſt of the two: 
therefore in the motion of the balance, the action of the 
ſame weight is diflerent, according to the point to which 
it is applied: hence it follows, that the proportions of the 
ſpace gone through by the point at A is as A a, and at B 
as Bb, but thoſe arches are to one another, as C A. CB. 


BALANCE, varieties in the application of the. If the brachia 


of a balance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied 
to the ninth diviſion from the centre, will equiponderate 
with three ounces at the third; and two ounces at the ſixth 
diviſion act as ſtrongly as three at the fourth, &c. 

Hence it follows, that the action of a power to move a ba- 
lance is in a ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and its 
diſtance from the centre: for that diſtance is as the ſpace 
gone through in the motion of the palance, 


It may be here obſerved, that the weight equally preſſes 


the point of ſuſpenſion at whatever height it bangs from 
it, and in the ſame manner as if it was fixed at that very 
point: for the weight at all heights equally ſtretches the 
cord by which it bangs. 

A balances (aid to be in equilibrio; when the actions of the 
weights upon the brachia to move the balance, ate equal, ſo 
as mutually to deſtroy each other. When a balance is in 
equilibrio, the weights on each ſide are ſaid to be equi- 
ponderate : unequal weights may alſo equiponderate ; but 
then the diſtances from the centre mult be reciprocally as 
the weights. In which caſe, if each weight be multiplied 
by its diſtance, the products will be equal; which is the 
foundation of a {teel-yard, 

'Thus in a balance whole brachia are very unequal, a ſcale 
hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divided into equal 
parts: if ſuch a weight be applied to it, as at the firſt di- 
viſion (hall equiponderate with one ounce in the ſcale ; and 
the body to be weighed be put in the ſcale, and the above 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeſt brachinn, till 
the equilibrium be ſound; the number of diviſions between 
the body and the centre thews the number of ounces that 
the body weighs, and the ſubdivifions the parts of an ounce. 


On the ſame principle alſo is founded the deceitful butance, 


which cheats by the inequality of the brachia : for inſtance, 
take two ſcales of unequal weights, in the proportion of 
9 to 10, and hang one of them at the tenth diviſion of the 


balaiice 


BAL 


zalauer above deſcribed, and another at the ninth diviſion, 
ſo that there may be an eguilibrium; if then you take any 
weights, which are to one another as 9 to 10, and put 
the lirſt in the firſt ſcale, and the ſecond in the other ſcale, 
they will equiponderate. | 
Several weights, hanging at ſeveral diſtances on one fide, 
may equiponderate with a ſingle weight on the other fide : 
to do this it is required, that the product of that weight, 
by its diſtance; from the centre, be equal to the ſum of the 

roducts of all the other weights, each being multiplied 
by its diſtance from the centre. 

To demonſtrate which, hang three weights of an ounce 
each, at the ſecond, third, and fifth diviſions from the 
centre, and they will equiponderate with the weight of 
one fingle ounce applied to the tenth diviſion of the other 
brachiumy and the weight of one ounce at the ſixth divi- 
ſion, and another of three ountes at the fourth divifion, 
will equiponderate with a weight of two ounces on the 
other fide at the ninth diviſion. | 
Several weights unequal in number, on either ſide, may 
equiponderate : in this caſe, if each of them be multiplied 
by its diſtance from the centre, the ſums of the products 
on either hde will be equal ; aud if thoſe ſums be equal, 
there will be an equilibrium, 

To prove which, hang on a weight of two ounces at the 
fifth diviſion, and two others, each of one ounce, at the 
ſecond and ſeventh; and on the other fide hang two 
weights, each alſo of one ounce, at the ninth and tenth 
uivilions; and .theſe two will cquiponderate with thoſe 
three. A balance of this kind, the arms of which are 
equally divided, has been ſometimes called an arithmerical 
balance; becauſe the arithmetical operations of addition, 
ſubt traction, multiplication, diviſion, and the rule of three, 
may be caſilj performed by it. s'Graveſande, Phylices, 
Elementa Math. vol. i. p. 50. 

To the juſtneſs of a balance it is required, that the points 
of ſuſpenſion be exaCtly in the ſame line as the centre ol 
the balance; that they be preciſely equidiſtant from that 
point on either fide ; that the brachia be as long as conve- 
niently they may; that there be as little friction as poſ- 
ſible in the motion of the beam and ſcales; and laſtly, 
that the centre of gravity of the beam be placed a littic 
below the centre of motion. 

Mr. Ludlam has contrived a balance of a new conſtruction 
for the woollen manufactutes. Their thread is made into 
ſkains of the ſame length; and the fineneſs of it is deno- 
minated from the number of ſkains which go to a pound; 
the coarſeſt being about twelve to the pound, and the 
fincſt near ſixty. This machine is deſigned. for weighing 
the ſkains, in order to determine their reſpective fineneſs. 
It reſembles the beam of a common pair of ſcales; at one 
end of it is fixed a weight, called the counterpoiſe, and 
at the other end a hook; in ſorting, the ſkain to be exa- 
mined is put upon the hook, and ſinks down more or leſs, 
according to its weight, till the counterpoiſe, by ribng, 
balances it: and then the index or cock of the beam, 
points out on a gradual arch the number of ſkains of 
that ſort which goes to the pound. 

A ſcale, inſtead of the hook, might be uſed for weighing 
money, if the arch were properly divided for that pur- 

- poſe. See a drawing of this machine, and the explanation 
of the theory of it, iu Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. Ne 25, p. 205. 

BALANCE of the air, is uſed to denote the weight of that fluid, 
whereby, according to its known property, it preſſes where 
it is lealt reſiſted, till it be equally adjuſted in all parts. 

BALANCE, eſſay, is a nice balance uſed in determining the 
exact weight of minute bodies. Its ſtructure is very little 
different from that of the common ſort ; except that it 1s 
made of the beſt ſteel, and fitted for moving with the 
ſmalleſt weight. | 

BALANCE, in Aſtronomy. See LIBRA, 

BALANCE of a clock or watch is that part of either, which by 
its motion regulates and determines the beats. — The eir- 
cular part of it is called the rim, and its ſpindle the verge : 
there belong to it alſo two pallets or nuts, which play in 
the fangs of the crown-wheel; in pocket-watches, that 
ſtrong ſtud in which the lower pivot of the verge plays, 
and in the middle of which one pivot of the crown-wheel 
runs, is called the potence: the wrought piece which covers 
the balance, and in which the upper pivot of the balance 
plays, is the cock: the ſmall ſpring in the new pocket- 
watches is called the REGULATOR. 

BALANCE, hydreflatical, is an inſtrument for determining 
the ſpecific gravities of bodies. See HYDROSTATICAL. 

BALANCE, in the Accounts of Merchants, is, when the debtor 
and creditor ſides of any diſtin account are equal. In 
ſuch caſe the account is (aid to be balanced. 

Balance of a merchant, or trader's books. This is a branch 
of the art of accountantſhip. In the method of keeping 
the books of traders, according to that excellent art of 
charge and diſcharge by double entry, ſuch books, if cor-- 
rectly kept, will always be fit for a general balance. For 


ſuch is the excellency of that method, that the books of | 


BAL 


| themfelves muſt neceſitily balance on the whole, height 


not in every diſtinct account, throughout the ledger. 


BALANCE, among Painters. See EQuUiLIgRIUM. 
BALANCE of Power, in the Political Sy/tem, originates from, 


and is maintained by the alliances of different nativhs, as 
their circumſtances and intereſt may require. 


BaLANCE of trade denotes an equality between the value of 


commodities bought of foreigners; and the value of the 


native productions tranſported into other nations. 


It is neceſſary that this balance be kept in trading nations; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it muſt in ſpetie. 
Hereby it is, that we know whether a nation gains or loſes 
by foreign trade, or any branch thereof; and conſe- 
quently, whether that nation grows richer or pborer. 
There are divers methods of arriving at this knowledge. 

1. That moſt received is, by taking a ſtrict ſurvey of what 
proportion the value of the commodities exported bears to 
thoſe imported. If the exports exceed the imports, it is 
concluded that nation is in a gaining way, it being ſuppoſ- 
ed that the overplus is imported in bullion, and ſo increaſes 
the treaſure of the nation. —But this merhod is very un- 
certain: by reaſon of the difficulty of obtainiug a true 
account either of the exports or imports. (1.) Cuſtom- 
houſe books are no rule in this caſe; by reaſon of the run- 
ning of goods, eſpecially many fine commodities of ſmall 
bulk, bur great value: as point, lace, ribbands, filk, jew- 
els, fine linens, &c. alſo wines, brandies, teas, and the 
like. 2. To which add various accidents which affect 
the value of the ſtock either ſent out or brought in; as 
loſſes at fea, markets, bankrupts, ſeizures, &c. (3.) 
Then, as to particular trades, there are divers countries to 
which the manufactures we ſend out are inconhderable, 
yet the goods we import are necefſary to the carrying on 
our trade in general; as the trade to Norway, &c. for 
timber and naval ſtores. Alſo the Eaft India company, 
whoſe imports much exceed iheir exports; yet is their trade 
highly advantageous to the nation: as we ſell much of theſe 
imports to foreigners, and wear others, e. gr. callicoes, 
and ſilks, in lieu of linens. and ſilks from other countries, 
which would coſt us dearer. 

2. The ſecond method is, by obſerving the courſe of ex- 
change, which, if generally above the intriuſie value or par 
of the coins of foreign countries, ſhews that we not only 
loſe by ſuch exchanges, but that we loſe by the general 
courſe of our trade.—But this method is impertect; 
ſince we trade to many countries, with which there is no 
ſertled courſe of exchange. 

3. A third way is, by obſerving the increaſe and diminu- 
tion of our coin and bullion. — But this is the leaſt obvious 
and palpable of any; for the money ſeems to vulgar eyes 
molt plentiful when there is the leaſt occaſion ſor it ; and 
more ſcarce as the occaſions for employing it are more nu- 
merous and advantageous : by which means we ſeem to 
have moſt money when we have leaſt trade. Thus, e. gr. 
when the Eaft India company have a great ſale to make, 
money is generally found to be ſcarce in London; becauſe 
the occaſion engages people to employ quantities which 
they had provided for that purpoſe. So, a high rate of in- 
tereſt will make money ſcem ſcarce, becauſe every man as 
ſoon as he makes up a ſmall ſum, employs it in the 
purchaſe of ſtock, 

4. The fourth method (which is fir Joſ. Child's) is derived 
from the increaſe, or the diminution, of our trade and 
ſhipping in general: for if theſe diminiſh, whatever profit 
particular men may make, the nation loſes ; and vice verſa. 
He lays it down as an infallible rule, that in all parts of 
the world wherever trade is great, and continues ſo, and 
grows daily greater, and the ſhipping increaſes for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, that trade muſt be nationally profitable. 
Even in the caſe of a merchant, who, by driving a great 
trade, ruins himſelf; though he loſe, what a multitude are 
gainers by him, as the king, and cuſtom-houle officers z 
belides ſhiprights, butchers, brewers, bakers, ropemakers, 
porters, carmen, manufacturers, mariners, &c, 


BALANCE, te, in Sea Language, ſignifies to contract a ſail 


into a narrower compals, in a ſtorm, by retrenching, oc 
folding up a part of it at one corner. 


BALANCE of the boom-main-ſail, is performed, aſter all its 


reefs are taken in, by rolling up a ſimilar portion of the 
hindmoſt, or aſtmoſt lower corner called the cine, and 
faſtening it ſtrongly to the boom, ſecuring it from being 
fretted by the cord that faſtens it. | 


BALANCE of the mizen is thus performed; the mizen-yard ig 


lowered a little, a ſmall portion. of the fail is rolled up at 
the peet, or upper corner, and faſtened to the yard, about 


a filth inward from the outer end, or yard-arm, towards 
the malt. 


BALANCE, in Tchthyalogy, an Engliſh name for the fiſh 


called the zyge@na by authors, and by ſome the hammer- 
headed ſhark, or libella. It is, according to the new Arte- 
dian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the /qa/us, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by that author, by the name of the /qualus with a very 
broad and tranſverſe head, reſembling a hammer, 
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BALANCERS, in Natural Hiſtory, are two ſmall oblong 
bodies, placed under the wings of the two-winged flies, 
and, in ſome meaſure, ſupplying the office of the two 
other wings, which thoſe of the ſour-winged claſs are 


ſſeſſed of. ; 
BAL ANCIER, a machine uſed in the ſtriking of coins, me- 
dals, counters, and the like. See COINAGE, 
BALANI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh, belonging to the claſs of multivalves, approaching to 
the ſhape of an acorn (Sa. and uſually growing to the 
ſhells of the larger ſort of ſea ſhell-fiſh : they are com- 
monly called in Engliſh, centre ſhells. See the Egure in 
Table III. of Shells, Ns 26. 
It is a very common error to miſtake the names of the mul- 
tivalve ſhells ſo far as to confound the balani and conche 
antiſer&, as they are called, together; though they be ex- 
tremely different. 
The balani are found affixed in cluſters to a thouſand dif- 
ferent ſubmarine things; ſuch as the harder ſea- plants, all 
ſorts of teſtaceous, and cruſtaceousſea-animals, rocks, and 
timber. They may be arranged under the two ſubdiſtinc- 
tions of wide and narrow mouthed,including ſeveral ſpecies. 
The ſmall fiſh which nature has covered with this ſhell, is 
of a vety admirable ſtructure. Lee wenboeck acknowledges, 
that he never met with any animal, in which ſo many ob- 
jects of wonder lay open to the naked eye as in this, It has 
twelve legs or arms which are crooked, and garniſhed 
with a great number of hairs: theſe twelve they elevate 
on all occaſions ; and, beſide theſe, they have eight others, 
which are much ſmaller, and ſtand lower. Their body is, 
in all reſpeAs, like that of the concha antiſera. It is car- 
tilaginous, and mucous, and of an ill taſte. The ſhell 
ſhapes itſelf, at the baſe, to the figure of the ſurface of 
whatever it grows to, and ſticks very firmly to it. 
The balanus,in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a ſpeciesof theLEPAS. 
BALANITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſtone, ſeeming to have been of the ſemipel- 
lucid gems. They deſcribe two ſpecies of it ; the one of 
which was yellow, and the other green, but each having 
veins of a flame colour. Their deſcriptions are too ſhort 
for us to be able to aſcertain what ſtones, among thoſe 
known at this time, they meant. 

Some think the balanites to have been the lapis 3 
on account of its acorn- like figure and ſize. Flin. Nat. 
Hiſt lib. xxxvii. cap. 10. Ed. Hardouin. 

BALANUS, gaxavos, or GLANs, is ſometimes uſed by 
anatomiſts for the nut of the yard. Sometimes alſo the 
clitoris is ſo called. 

BALANUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a sUPPoSITORY, 

BALANUS MyYREPSICA, in the Materia Medica, the oily 
acorn. The whole nut is of a purging quality; and the 
dry preſſing or powder after the oil is taken out is of a 
cleanſing and drying nature. | 

BALASS, or BALLAs, a precious ſtone, of the ruby kind; 
whence it is alſo denominated Salas ruby. 

BALATTII, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, by the 
flight of which they divine the event of things. 

BALAUSTINES, BALAUSTIA, from Banavyeiuy, in Phar- 
macy, the flowers of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica 

- ſhlveftris, which are very rough to the tongue and palate, 
and very aſtringent z and on that account are frequently 
uſed in diarrhœas, and other fluxes, hernias, &c. 

BALBUSARDUS, in Ornithology, the name uſed by authors 
for the bird called in Engliſh the bald buzzard. It is of 
the long-winged and hawk-kind, and has been deſcribed 
by Aldrovandus, and fome other authors, under the name 
of the haliætus and morphnus, two kinds of the eagle. 
It frequents the ſhores of ponds and rivers, and ſometimes 
of the ſea, where it preys on fiſh. It builds on the ground 
among reeds, and lays three or four large white eggs, lit- 
tle leſs than hen's eggs. 

BALCONY, from the French balcon, in Arichitedlure. Bal. 
conies are a kind of open galleries without the walls of 
buildings, contrived chiefly - the convenience of looking 
around, ſeeing ptoceſſions, cavalcades, and the like. 
Where there is but one, it is uſually in the middle of the 
front of the edifice, and level with the firſt floor: ſome- 
times they are made of wood, ſometimes of caſt iron ; the 
former ſurrounded with a rail, or balluſtrade, the latter 
wrought in various figures in demi-relievo. Some are alſo 
made of bar iron, faſhioned in crail-work, or flouriſhes of 
divers fancies. 

BALcos v, in a ſhip, denotes a gallery either covered or 
open, made abaft, eicher for ornament, or convenience 
of the captain's cabin. | 

BALDACANIFER, corruptly alſo written balcanifer, de- 
notes a ſtandard-bearer ;z chiefly in the ancient order of 
knights Templars. 


BALDACHIN, or BALDAQUIN, a piece of architecture in 


fotm of a canopy, ſupported with columns, and ſerving 
as a Crown Or covering to an altar. 


BAL 


BALDAcHin, or BAL DAK I, or BAT DEIN, popularly 
BAU DEK IV, in Middle Age Mriters, denotes s rich kind 

of cloth made of gold watp and ſilk woof, variouſly figured, 
It took the denomination from its being formerly brought 
into theſe countries from Baldacio, or Babylon. 

BALDMONIE, an old Engliſh name for gentian, the root 

of which is uſed in medicine ; ſome allo have called the 

meum, or ſpignel, by this name. | 

BALDNESS, CaLviTi1Es, in Medicine, a falling of the hair, 
eſpecially that of the fincipur, without being able to 
grow again; the moiſture of the head, which ſhovld feed 
it, being dried up by ſome diſeaſe, old age, or the im- 
moderate uſe of powder, &c. | 

It differs from ale peſia, area, ophiafis, and tinea, as theſe all 
ariſe from ſome vice in the nutritious humour baldneſs, 
from the defect of it. But the diſtinction is not always 
obſerved by modern phyſicians. 

When the eye-lids ſhed their hair, it is called a'prilo/s, 
Among the cauſes of baldneſs, immoderate venery is re- 
put one of the chief: old age uſually bring it on of 
courſe. Some will have the proximate cauſe of baldneſs to 
be the dryneſs of the brain, and its ſhrinking from the cra- 
nium ; it having been obſcrved, that in bald perſons there 
is always a Vacuity or empty ſpace between the ſkull ard 
the brain. | | 
Calvus, Bald. pate, was a frequent term of reproach among 
the Romans; among whom this defect was in great dif- 
credit. Hence divers arts to conceal it, as falſe hair, a ga- 
lericulus contrived on purpo'e. 

Ide later Romans, however, ſeemed to have been recon- 
ciled to baldneſs; for we find among them a kind of oſſi- 
cers, or ſervants, called g/abrateres, or glabrarii,whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was to take off the hair from all parts, even from the 
head. In an ancient inſcription, there is mention of one 
Diophantus, Ti, CASAR1S. ORNATOR. GLABR. that is, 
ornator glabrarius. See ALOPECIA. 

BALDWIN'S phoſphorus, Sce ProsrnoRvUs, 

BALE, in Commerce, a term denoting a quantity of merehan- 
diſe wrapped or packed up in cloth, and corded round 
very tight, after having been well ſecured with hay or 
ſtraw, to keep it from breaking, or to preſerve it from 
the weather. Moſt of the merchandiſe, capable of 
this kind of package, that are ſent to fairs, or intended 
for exportation, ought to be in bales; and too much care 
cannot be taken in packing them, to ſecure them from 
damage. | 
To ſell goods in the bale is to ſell them in the lump, on 
ſhewing a ſpecimen, without unpacking or taking off the 
were gg Thus it is the Eaſt India company lell their bale- 
goods. . 

BALE-goods, in the Eaſt India Trade, the bulky goods, as 
ſaltp-<tre, pepper, red-earth, tea, &c. | 
The bale goods ſtand oppoſed to piecc-goods, 

BALES of camlet, at Smyrna, ate called tables, on account 
of their flat quatre figure. | 
A bale of cotton yarn is from three to four hundred weight: 
of raw ſilk, it is from one io ſour hundred; of iockram or 
dowlas, either three, three and a half or four pieces, &c. 

BALE of paper, denotes a certain number of reams packed 
together in a bundle. | 
There are bales of more and fewer reams. "Thoſe ſent from 
Marſeilles to Conſtantinople uſually contain twelve reams. 
A bale or ballon of crown paper, manufactuſed in ſome 
part» of Provence, conſiſts of fourteen ream:, and is ſold 
in the Levant for Venice paper. 

BALE of dice, denotes a little packet, or paper, containing 
ſome dozens of dice for playing with. 

BALENGER, BALENCGARIA, in Middle Age Mi iters, akind 

of veſſel of war, but what in particular ſeems not well 

known. Blount ſays, that by the ſtat. 28 Hen, VI. cap. 5. 
balenger ſeems to have been a kind of barge. 

BALESTRA, in [chthyology, a name by which Salvian and 
ſome other authors have called the fiſh more uſually 
known by the name of capr1SCUSs. 

BALISTA. Sce BaLLisTA. 

BALISTES, in Zeology, a genus of the ſwimming amphi- 
bia comprehending eight ſpecies. 

BALIVI>, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iflands to the common duck of that part 
of the world ; this is ſomewhat ſmaller than our wild-duck, 
and much more beautifully coloured. 

BALIVO amovendo, a writ to remove a bailiff from his oſſice, 
for want of ſufficient land in the bailiwick. 

BA LKS, in Agriculture, are ridges or banks between two 
furiows, or pieces of arable land: the word is ſometimes 
alſo uſed for the poles or rafters over out- houſes or barns ; 
and among bricklayers for great beams, ſuch as are uſcd 
in making ſcaffolds. 


BALKs, among Builders, large pieces of timber brought 
from abroad in floats. | 


3ALKS are a fort of beams imported, from five to twelve 


The word comes from the ltaliau $aldacchino, which fig- 
nifics the ſame. | | 


inches ſquare. | 


The greater balks are accounted timber, if above eight 
wuchcs ſquare, 
In 
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In ſome parts of England, balk, or bawk, denotes the ſum- 

mer beam of a building. 

Bal ks, or bawks, alſo denote poles laid over a ſtable, or 
other building, for the roof. 

BALKERS, inthe F;/Þery, perſons placed on rocks, and emi- 
nences at ſea, to ipy the herring droves, and give notice 
to the fiſhermen by waving boughs, what way they go, 
and where they may be found. 1 Stat, Jac. 1. cap. 23- 

BALL gives the denomination to a ſpecies of game or ſport 
frequent among the ancients. 

The Romans had four kinds of pilæ, or balls; the firſt 
called trigon, or trigonalis, becauſe the three gameſters 
at it were placed in a triangle: theſe caught and toſſed the 
ball, taking great care not to let it fall to the ground. 
The ſecond called alis, made of leather, blown up like 
our foot-balls : the largeſt ſort of theſe were ſtruck with 
the arm, the ſmaller with the fiſt : the former ſeem to 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation paganica, as be- 
ing much uſed in country villages: the fourth was the har- 
paſt, a kind of ſmall ball, fo called, becauſe the gaieſters 
endeavoured to ſnatch it from each other. 

Galen has an entire treatiſe on the exerciſe of the er 
ball. 

Bat, pila, is alſo the denomination of a form of medicines. 
We meet with balls for the tooth-ach; ſpitting-ba//s uſed 
to promote a diſcharge of ſaliva, &c. 

BALL is alſo uſed in Cornwall, &c. for a tin-mine. 

In this ſenſe Godolphin's ball is ſaid to be the moſt fa- 
mous of all the balls or mines in Cornwall, for quantity 
of metal. Phil. Tranſ. N® 138. p. 9561. 

BAL. is alſo uſed, in a well-known tenſe, for an aſſembly of 

both ſexes, who dance to the ſound of inſtruments. 


BaLLs, in Architecture, are repreſented at C. fig. 40. (Tab. | 


Archit.) and are uſed tor ſupporting Attic pedeſtals. - 

BaLLs, billiard, are ivory balls uſed in the game of billiards, 
Moxon deſcribes the method of turning hollow ivory balls, 
one within another. Mechan. Exerc. p. 219. 

BaLLs, in Brewing. They are either brown or pale, and 
uſed to fine, ſeed, preſerve, and colour malt- drinks, 
wines, and cyders. See the compoſition of them de- 
ſcribed under BREwiNG. 

BaLt.s, chewing, are thoſe which the horſe is to keep 

champing or maſticating in his mouth, a conſiderable 
time, without ſwallowing. Theſe are chiefly uſed for 
loſt appetite ; a thing very incidental to horſes, 
They are uſually made of afſa-fetida, liver of antimony, 
Juniper, bay-wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten and in- 
corporated into a maſs with verjuice. The method of ad- 
miniſtration is to wrap one of the balls in a linen cloth, 
and having a ſtring faſtened to it, make the horſe chew it 
two or three hours at a time. 

BaLLs, cry/talline. There are two ſorts of foſſile bodies men- 
tioned in authors by this name, and diſtinguiſhed into the 
echinated, and concave. | 

The firſt are roundiſh nodules of ſtrong matter, covered 
over with points of cryſtal ; and the other, flints and other 
ſtones, having cavities in their middles, which are lined, 
or cruſted over with theſe cryſtals. 

BALL of the foot of a dog, is the prominent part of the mid- 
dle of the foot, called by Latin writers of the middle age, 
pelota, which is to be taken away in EXPEDITATION. 
Du-Cange Gloff. Lat. 

Bal Ls, in Electricity. Mr. Canton's balls are two pieces of 
cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a lathe, to the ſize 
of a ſmall pea, and ſuſpended by fine linen threads : in- 
tended as ELECTROMETERS, and of excellent uſe to diſ- 
cover ſmall degrees of electricity, to obſerve the changes of 
it from py/itive to negative, and vice verſa : and to eſtimate 
the force of a thock before the diſcharge, ſo that the ope- 
rator ſhall always be able to tell very nearly before the 
diſcharge, by knowing how high he has charged his jars, 
what the exploſion will be. Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Elect. 
3d edit, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 101. 

BAL. Ls, fire, are bags of canvas filled with gunpowder, ſul- 

phur, ſaltpetre, pitch, &c. to be thrown by the ſoldiers, 

or out of mortars, -in order to fire houſes, incommode 
trenches, advanced poſts, or the like. 

The Greeks had divers kinds of fire-balls made of wood, 

ſometimes a foot, or even a cubit long; their heads being 

armed with ſpikes of iron, beneath which were bemp, 
pitch, and other combultibles, which being ſet on fire, 
were calt among the enemy. 

'Fhe preparations of fre- balls, among the moderns, conſiſts 

of ſeveral operations, viz. making the bag, preparing the 

compolition, tying, and laftly dipping the bal. 

Ihe bags for this purpoſe are either oval or round. 

Thecompoſition, wherewith fire-balls are filled, is various. 

To ten pounds of meal-gunpowder, add two of ſaltpetre, 

one of ſulphur, and one of colophony : or, to fix pounds 

of gun powder, add four of ſaltpetre, four of ſulphur, one 
of powdered glaſs, half a pound of antimony, as much 
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camphor, an ounce of ſal ammoniac, and four of com- | 


mon ſalt, all pulverized. Sometimes they even 611 Fre- 
balls with hand granadoes. | 

For tying the fire-balls, they prepare two iron rings, one 
fitted around the aperture, where the ball is to be lighted, 
the other near its baſe. A cord is tied to theſe rings in 
ſuch mannet᷑ as that the ſeveral turns repreſent ſemicireles, 
or meridians of the ſphere, cutting the globe through the 
poies : over the cords, extended according to the length 
of the ball, others are tied, cutting the former at right an- 
gles, and parallel to each other, making a knot at each 
interſeCtion. Laſtly, putting in a leaden bullet, the reſt of 
the ſpace is filled with tow or paper. Thus completed, 
the fire-ball remains to be dipped in a compoſition of 
melted pitch, colophony, and linſeed-oil, or oil of tut- 
pentine; after dipping, they cover it round with tow, and 
dip again, till it be brought to the juſt diameter required. 

BALLS of fire in the air, are meteors ſometimes (cen paſling 
over countries, and computed by philoſophers to be often 
at leaſt, thirty miles high. They ſometimes burſt at that 
height; and though the air mult be exceeding rare there, 
yet the exploſion is heard at that diſtance. and for ſe- 
venty miles round on the ſurface of the earth, & c. Does 
not this look as if a rare atmoſphere, almoit a vacuum, 
was no bad conductor of found ; Dr. Franklin's Works, 
p. 437 

BALLS, glaſs. See GLass-balls, 

BALLS. Zoologiſis [peak of a fort of balls of hair covered over 
with a ſmooth, ſhining coat, or ſhell found in the ſto- 
machs of oxen, cows, calves, horſes, ſheep, and goats, 
particularly the chamois, or rupicapra. See A.GAGRO» 
PILUS, 

Some alſo have been found in the uterus, and ovaries of fe- 
males. Sir Hans Sloane gives the hiſtory of a ba// tound in 
the inteſtines of a man, much afflicted with the colic, fix 
inches in circumference, of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and which 
when viewed with a microſcope, appeared made up of 
ſmall tranſparent hairs or fibres, wrought together like the 
tophus bovinus : in the middle was a common plumſtone ; 
which made, as it were, the core or nuc/cs. around which 
the fibrous matter had gathered /ratum ſuper ſtratum. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 309. p. 2387. Sloan, in Phil. Tranſ. 
No 282. p. 1283, ſeq, See HAIR. 

Others have been found. with plum- ſtones, and cherry- 
ſtones, in the centres. Bezoars have uſually ſome ſced for 
a nucleus. The origin and formation of theſe balls are con- 
teſted. Bartholin, and after him Dr. Plott, and others, 
attribute them to the creatures licking themſclves, and 
ſwallowing the hair, which being elaborated in the reticu- 
lum, becomes compacted together much after the manner 
that the wool of a hat is by the hand of the workman z 
and lying long in the ſtomach, have a thick tough coat, 
ſuperinduced by the plenty of ſlime it there meets with. 
Plott, I. c. $ 71. 

The Royal Academyof Sciences at Paris ſubſtitute another 
origin. In diſſecting the chamois, a Hal was found in the 
third ventricle, which did not ſeem compoſed of hair, but 
of woody fibres, as appeared from their inequality, which 
were neither uniform in figure and ſize, as hairs are. Add, 
that the like balls are found in horſes, which are not ani- 
mals that lick themſelves, and where of conſequence they 
mult be formed of ſomething elſe than hair. Hence the 
generality of naturaliſts, particularly Geſner and Camera- 
rius, take theſe balls to be formed of the reſidue of the 
plants, which the animals bave eaten, the harder fibres 
whereof remain undigeſted. ' hoſe of the rupicapra, in 
particular, are ſuppoſed to be the ftbres of the plant doro- 
nicum, reputed by ſome a ſpecies of ACONITE. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 189. p. 373. 

BAL LS, or BALLETS, in Heraldry, make a frequent bearing 
in coats of arms, though never ſo called; but having ac- 
cording to their ſeveral colours ſeveral names; as beſants, 
when the colour is ; plates when argent; hurts when 
azure; torteaux when gules ; pomeis when vert; pellets or 
agreſſes when ſable: golpes when purple; orenges when 
tanne; and guzes when e 

BALL, Hero's, pila Heronis, is a kind of artificial fountain, 
whercin the water is made to ſpout out of a hollow ba!!, 
or globe. 

It takes the denomination from the inventor Hero of 
Alexandria, who has left the deſcription of it in his Spi- 
ritalia. See FOUNTAIN, 

BAL Ls, horſe, among Furriers, a kind of cordial medicines 
adminiſtered in form of balls, ſuppoſed of great virtue tor 
feeding and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as healing and 
raiſing unſound horſes, 

BaLLs, Martham's horſe, are a preparation of aniſe-ſeeds, 
carthamus, elecampane, and oiher ingredients, wrought 
into a ſtiſf paſte, and thence formed into ba/!s. They are 
cleanſing and emollient, efficacious in colds, ſurfeits and 
hard labour, and eſpecially uſeſul where any of the chief 
viſcera are decayed: nothing railes a lean jade fo ſoon, 
being partly ſood, partly phyſic. 

| 88 BaLLs, 
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Bats, land, thoſe which being thrown out of a mortar, 
fail to the ground, burn and burſt there. The ingredients 
are much the ſame as in the water halli, only the ſpecific 
pravity is not attended to, | 

BaLLs, light, are ſuch as diffuſe an intenſe light around; 
or they are balls which being caſt out of a mortar, or the 
hand, burn ſor ſome time and illuminate the adjacent 
parts. 

Thoſe for the hand are made of ground powder, ſalt- 
petre, brimſtone, camphor, and borax, all ſprinkled with 
oil and mouldered into a maſs with ſuet, common and 
Greek pitch, to the ſize of an ordinary granado : this is 
wrapped up in tow, with a ſheet of ſtrong paper over it. 
To fire it, a hole is made into it with a bodkin, into 
which is put ſome priming, that will burn ſlow. Its uſe 
is to caſt into any works that are to be diſcovered in the 
night time. | 

For the larger light balls, or thoſe to be.thrown to a greater 
diſtance, they are prepared by melting equal quanties of 
ſulphur, turpentine, and pitch; and by dipping in this 
compoſition an earthen, or ſtone hall, of a diameter much 
leſs than that of the mortar out of which the fire-ba/l is 
to be caſt : then rolling it in gun-powder, and covering 
it round with gauſe, the dipping is repeated till it comes 
to fit the cavity of the mortar: laſtly, it is ſprinkled a- 
round with gun-powder. This, being once kindled, will 
ſtrongly illuminate all round the place where it is thrown, 
and give opportunity for examining the ſtate and condi- 
tion thereof. 

BaLrs, martial, in Chemiſtry, a mixture of filings of iron, 


| ſkred, and GI! the bag with this compolitian, and dip it 


and cream of tartar, formed into a ſolid conſiſtence, and 


the form of a ball, uſed to impregnate water, or other li- 
. with iron, diſſolved by the turtareous acid. 

hey are of the ſame nature as the TINCTURE ef Mars 
tartariſed ; and therefore theſe preparations may be ſubſti- 
tuted for each other. 
To make martial halls, take one part of filings of iron, and 
two parts of powdered cream of tartar; mix them well 
together, and put them into an earthen or iron veſſel with 
ſome water ; ſtir the mixture from time to time, till it be- 
comes almoſt dry; add more water, and ſtir it as before, 
till it acquires, when nearly dry, ſomewhat of the con- 


ſiſtence and tenacity of ſoftened roſin; then it is rolled 


into the form of a hall, generally kept tied up in a rag, and 
when it is uſed, infuſed into water, till it gives ſome co- 
lout to that liquid. Mac. Chem. Dict. Eng. Ed. 

Bal Ls, mercurial, in Chemiſtry, an amalgam of mercury and 


tin, ſufficiently ſolid to be moulded, and to preſerve a 


ou form. 


o make mercurial balls, add mercury to melted tin, and | 


our the fluid maſs into a round and hollow mould. 

heſe balls are ſaid to purify water in which they are 
boiled; for which purpoſe travellers often carry ſome along 
with them. Macquer. 

BALL, in the Military, and Pyretechnial Arts, is a compoſi- 
tion of divers ingredients, generally of the combuſtible 
kinds, ſerving to burn and deſtroy, give light, ſmoak, 
ſtench, or the like. 

In this ſenſe we read of fire-balls, light-balls, ſmoak-balls, 
ſtink- balls, ſky-bal/s, water-ba!ls, land-balls, &c. 

Balls are likewiſe uſed for all ſorts of fire-arms ; thoſe for 
cannon are made of iron, and thoſe for muſkets, &c. of 
lead. 

BALL of a pendulum, the weight at the bottom. In ſhorter 
pendulums, this-is called the cb. 

BALL, among Printers, a kind of wooden tunnel ſtuffed with 
wool, contained in a cover of ſheep's ſkin, which 1s nailed 
to the wood; with which the ink is applied on the forms, 
to be wrought off. 


The preſſman holding one of theſe balls in either hand, | 


ficſt daubs them on the ink-block, then working them on 
each other, he applics them afterwards on the forms, 
which retain the ink neceſſary to make an impreſhon, 

BALL, puff. See LyYCOPERDON. 

BALLS of /ilk-wormsand ſpiders, ate little caſesor cones woven 
of ſilk, wherein thoſe inſects depoſit their eggs. See SILK, 
Spiders are extremely tender of their Bals, which they 
carry about with them, adhering to the papillæ about their 
anus, Grew ſpeaks of balls or bags of a ſpecies of ſilk- 
worms in Virginia, as big as hens eggs, and containing 
each four aurelig. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 362. p. 1037. 

BaL Ls, /ky, thoſe caſt on high out of mortars, and which, 
when arrived at their height, burſt like rockets, and afford 
a ſpectacle of decoration. Sky-ba/ls are made of a wooden 
ſhell, filled with various compoſitions, particularly that 
of the ſtars of, rockets. 
Theſe are ſometimes intermixed with crackers, and other 
combuſtibles, making rains of fire, &c. 

BALLs, /moak, or dark, thoſe which fill the air with ſmoak, 
and thus darken a place, to prevent diſcoveries. To pre- 
pare a darkening ball, make an oval, or ſpherical bag; 
melt roſiu over the coals, and add an equal part of falt- 
petre not purified, alſo of ſulphur, and a fifth part of char- 

coal. The whole being well incorporated, put in tow firlt 
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after the lame manner as a fire-ball, 

BALL-ſoap. See SOAP. " 

BALL and ſocket, a machine contrived to give an inſtrument 
full play, and motion every way. 

It conſiſts of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fitted within a con. 
cave ſemi globe, ſo as to be moveable every way, both ho. 
rizontally, vertically, and obliquely. It is carried by an 
endleſs ſcrew, and is principaliy uſed for the managing of 
ſurycying inſtruments z to which it is a very neceſſary ap- 
pendage. 

The ancient balls and ſockets had two concaves, or chan - 
nels, the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertical 
direction. 

BaLLs ſtink, thoſe which yield a great ſtench where fired 
to annoy the enemy. 4 
Their preparation is thus: melt ten pounds of pitch, ſix 
of roſin, twenty of ſaltpetre, eight of gun powder, and four 
of colophony ; to theſe add two of charcoal, fix of horſe. 
hoofs cut ſmall, three of aſa fetida, one of ſtinking ſara- 
cen, and any other offenſive ingredients. Then proceed 
as in making /moak and fire-balls, | 

{ BALL, tennis, is a little globe, made and covered with cloth 
or leather, uſed in playing at the game of tennis. 

BALLS, treacle, ſometimes allo called in a moreeſpecial man- 
ner, cord:al balls, are made of juniper-berrics, beaten, 
boiled, preſſed, and ſtrained ; then the liquor boiled up 
a ſecond time to the conſiſtence of broth, and mixed with 
the cordial powder known among farriers, made of aniſe, 
fennel, hiquorice, &c. adding to the whole ſome of the 
grains of kermes powdered. The maſs being made into 
balls, is commended againſt diforders of the ſtomach, 
breast, wind, &c. and is by ſome called the treacle of the 
Germans, 

BALL s, vegetable, in Natural Hiſtory and Botany, a very par- 
ticular kind of plant of a decp green colour, of an irre- 
gularly ſpherical ſhape, hollow within, and of different 
ſizes, from-an inch and a half to three inches in diameter, 
It probably belongs to the conNFERvYA genus, in the claſs 
of moſſes; though Mr. Ray has ranged a fimilar plant 
under the genus of ALCYONIUM. See CoRALs Phil. 
Tranſl. vol. xleii. art. 83. an. 1752. 

BaLtL-vein, in Mineralogy, a name given by the miners in 
Suſſex to a ſort of iron ore, common there, and wrought 
to con ſiderable advantage. It yields not any great quantity 
of metal, but what it has runs freely in the Gs it is uſu- 
ally found in looſe maſſes not in form of ſtrata, and is oſ- 
ten covered with one or more'cruſts. It general'y con- 
tains ſome ſparkling particles, and is uſually of a circular 
form in the perfect maſſes; thickeit in the middle, and 
gradually thinner as it approaches the ſides. The ores of 
Suljcx in general are poor, but they require very little 
trouble in the working, fo that a conſiderable profit is an- 
nually made from them, 

BaLLs, water, thoſe which ſwim and burn a conſiderable 
time in the water, and at length burlt therein, 

Theſe are made in a wooden ſhell, the cavity of which is 
filled with a compoſition of refined ſaltpette, ſulphur, ſaw- 
duſt boiled in water of ſaltpette, and dried; to which ſome- 
times other ingredients axe added, as iron-filings, Greek 
pitch, amber duſt, glaſs powdered, and camphor. The 
ingredients are to be ground and mixed up, and moiſtened 
with linleed-o1i}, nut- oil, olire- oil, hempſeed- oil, or petrol. 
At the bottom is placed an iron coffin, filled with whole 
gun powder that the ball may at lait burſt with a great 
noiſe ; and laſtly, the ba! is, by the addition of lead, or 
otherwiſe, made of the ſame ſpecific gravity with water. 

BaLLs, wool, See Wool. 

BALLAD, or BALLET, a popular ſong containing the re- 
cital of ſome action, adventure, or intrigue, | 
The French cqyhne their ballads to firifter terms. A 
ballad, according to Richelet, is a ſong conſiſting of three 

ſtrophes, dr ſtanzas, of eight verſes each, belides a half 
ſtrophe; the whole in thime, of two, three, or four vetles, 
with a burthen repeated at the end of cachittophe, as well 
as of the half ſtrophe. 

In the old Engliſh verfign of. the Bible, the book of Can- 
ticles is intitled the ba/let of ballets; which has given ſcan- 
dal to ſome Romith writers as countenancing the opinion 
of thoſe who hold that book a ballet of love, or a recital - 
of the amours between Solomon and his concubine, as 
Caſtalio and fome others bave conceived it to be. 
Some have ſuggeſted that a collection of ballads is neceſ- 
ſary to a miniſter, in order to learn the temper and incli- 
nations of a people, which are here ſrequently uttered 
with great ſimplicity. The great Cecil, chief miniſter to 
queen Elizabeth, is faid to have made a moſt ample col- 
leftion of ballads, on this account. 
A very ingenious political writer, Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
. ſays, that if he could but make the ballads of a nation, he 
would care very little who made the religion of it, Thiere 
is a very Curious collection of oid Engliſh and Scottiſh 
Ballads, publiſhed in 3 vols. 8vo. by Dr, Percy ; in which, 
and in a diflertation prefixed to Aikin's Collection of 
Songs, 
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; Gs 
gongs, Ke. the curious in this way may find abundance 
of entertainment and information concerning old ballads, 
and ballad-makers. 


BALLAST, in Navigation, any heavy matter uſed to ſink 
a veſſel to its proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt | 


weight and counterpoiſe, and enable it to bear ſail up- 
right, without overturning. 

Ide word comes from the Flemiſh bela/?, formed of be, 
and /aff or left. The French call it imply 4%. In the Me- 
diterranean, quartelage. In Latin writers of the lower age 
it is denominated /a/tagium. 

The ordinary ballaſt is ſand or ſtones, ſtowed in the bot- 
tom, or hold, next the falſe keel of a veſſel : ſometimes, 
lead, corn, or other heavy goods, ſerve for hallaſt. The 
ballaſt is ſometimes one half, ſometimes a third, and ſome- 
times a fourth part of the burden of a veſſel. Flat veſſels 
require the moſt 1 are ſaid to be in Ha, 
when they have no other loading. 

Maſters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quantity of 
ballaſt they bear, and to unload it at certain places. 'They 
are prohibited unloading their ba/l/aſtin havens, roads, & c. 
the neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. 
See 19 Geo. II. cap. 22. 

That balla/t is beſt which is heavieſt, lies cloſeſt and faſteſt, 
and drieſt, both for the ſhip, bearing a ſail, ſtowing of 
goods, health of the company, and ſaving of caſks and 
other goods, If a ſhip have too much balla/?, he will 
draw too much water; if too little, ſhe will bear no ſail. 

BALL AST,to trench the, denotes, to divide the balla/t,into two 
ſeveral parts, or more, in the ſhip's hold, commonly done 
to find a leak in the bottom of a ſhip, or to undock her. 

BALLAST, the, /hoots, that is, runs over from the one ſide 
to the other. Hence it is that corn, and all kinds of grain, 
is dangerous Jading, for that is apt to oor. To prevent 
which, they make poucles, that is, bulk-heads of boards, 
to keep it up faſt, that it may not run from ſide to ſide, 
as the ſhip heels upon a tack. 

BALLASTAGE. See LasTaAGSE.. 

BALLA COONS, large, heavy luggage-boats, carrying 

oods by the river from Aſtracan and the Caſpian fea to 

olſcow. Theſe will carry from a hundred to two hun- 
dred tun ; and have from a hundred to a hundred and ten, 
or twenty men employed to row, and tow them along. 

BALLERUS, in [chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
to a ſpecies of freſn- water ſiſh of the leather mouthed kind, 
which appears to be the ſame with the CakCAss1Us, or, 
as authors call it, the carcaſſi tertium genus. 

BALLERUS, is alſo a name given by Ariltotle to that ſpecies 
of cyprinus called blicca and pley/ia, and pallerus, by the 
modern writers. 

BALLET, or BAL ET. BaLETTo, a kind of dramatic poem, 
repreſenting ſome fabulous action or ſubject, divided into 


ſeveral entries; wherein ſeveral perſons appear, and recite | 


things under the name of ſome deity, or other illuſtrious 
character. 

BALLETT, from gan, to caſt, is more particularly uſed for 

a kind of comic dance, conſiſting of a ſeries of ſeveral 
airs of different kinds of movements, which together re- 
preſent ſome ſubject or action. 
F. Meneſtrier has a treatiſe expreſs on ancient and modern 
ballets, according to the rules of the (ſtage ; wherein he ex- 
plains the nature of dancing according to Ariltotle and 
the ancients. 

BALLET, in Engliſh Poetry, &c. See BALLAD. 

BALLIAGE, a ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, for certain commodities ex- 
ported by them ; which they claim by their charter, dated 
the 5th of September, in the ſixteenth of Charles II. con- 


firmed by the twentieth rule of the Book of Rates; and | 


by 2 W. and M. cap. 8. | 
BALLISTA, a military engine in uſe among the ancients, 
ſomewhat like our croſs-bow, though much larger, and 
more forcible; it was uſed in the beſieging of cities, to 
throw in ſtones, and ſometimes darts-and javelins. - 
The word is alſo frequently written, leſs conſiſtently with 
its etymon, balifta, ſometimes bali/tra. It is formed from 
the Greek Ba, jacere, being chiefly uſed in caſting of 
darts and arrows, in which it differed from the caTa- 
PULTA, which was uſed only for caſting ſtones; in other 
reſpects they were alike, and were each bent in the ſame 
manner. 
Marcellinus deſcribes the ba/li//a thus; a round iron cylin- 
der is faſtened between two planks, from which * a 
hollow ſquare beam placed croſs wiſe, faſtened with cords, 
to which are added ſcrews ; at one end of this ſtands the 
engineer, who puts a wooden ſhaft with a big head, into 
the cavity of the beam, this done, two men bend the en- 
gine, by drawing ſome wheels: when the top of the. head 


is drawn to the utmoſt end of the cords, the ſhaft is driven 
out of the balliſta, &c. 


The generality of authors confound the balli//a with the 
catapulta, attributing to the one what belongs to the other. 


According to Vitruvius, the 54% %% was made after divers 


\ 
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manners, though all uſed to the ſame purpoſe : one fort 
was framed with levers and bars; another with pullies j 
another with a crane ; and others with a toothed wheel: 
The balliſta is ranked by the ancients in the ling kind, and 
its ſtructure and effect reduced to the principles of the 
ſling; whence it is called by Hero, and others funda and 
fundibulus, Guntherus calls it Balearica machina, as 4 
fling' peculiar to the Balearic iſlands. 

Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, gives a new contri- 
vance of a like engine for throwing bombs without gun- 
powder. | 


BaLLISTA, in Practical Geometry, the geometrical croſs, 
called alſo Jacob's aff See Cross-/taff. 

BALL1STA, or Os BALLISsTx, is a denomination. given by 
ſome anatomilts to the firſt bone of the tarſus, otherwile 
called ta/us and a/ſtragalus, 

BALLIS T ARII, or BALLISTRAR11, in Antiquity, ſlingers 
in the ancient armies, or ſoldiers who ſought with the 
balliſte. 

There are two kinds of bali/arii milites ; the tormer caſt 
ſtones, and other miſſive weapons, with the hand, called 
manuballiſtarii; ſometimes ſimply, manuballifie. The latter 
called carrobalijtarii; ſometimes only carroballiſtæ, made 
ule of a machine. Some ſpeak of a third kind, called ar- 
cuballifiarit, but theſe ate better reduced to the ſecond. 
The bal;/tarii were ſcarce heard of before the age of Con- 
ſtantine. 

BALLIsrARIVUs is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for a 
crois-bowman, or arbaletier, 

BALLIS LES, in /chihyology. See BaL1STES. 

BALLISTEUM, or BATTLE A, in Antiquity, a military 
ſong or dance uſed on occaſions of victory. 

The balliſtæ were a kind of popular ballads, compoſed by 
poets of the lower claſs, without much regard to the laws 
of metre, 

BALLISTICA, Barr 1sT1cs, is uſed for the art of throw- 
ing heavy bodies. F, Merſennus has publiſhed a treatiſe 
on the projeCtion of bodies, under this title. 

BALLOON, or BALLow, in Chemiſtry, denotes a large 
round ſhort-necked matraſs, or veſſel, uſed in chemiſtry 
to receive what is diſtilled or drawn off by means of pre. 
They are generally round like hollow ſpheres, or like foot- 
balls, called in French balons, whence they derive their 
name, When chemiſts have occafon to drill holes in their 
balloons, or glaſs veſſels, the oper:tion is beſt performed 
by à copper drill and emery; a ſteel inſtrument makes 
vibrations which are apt to break the glats. 

BaLLOON is alſo uſed, in Architecture, tor a round ball, or 
globe, placed on the top of a pillar, or the like, by way 
of acroter, or crowning. That on the top of St. Neuere 
at Rome is of braſs ſuſtained by an iron arming within; 
and, being at the height of üxty-ſeven fathoms, is above 
eight feet in diameter, 


BALLOON allo denotes a kind of game ſomething reſembling 

tennis. 
The balloon is played in the open field, with a great round 
ball of double leather blown up with wind, and thus. 
driven to and from with the ſtrength of a man's arm, ſot- 
tified with a brace of wood. 

BaiLoon, or BALLOEN, is more particularly uſed among 

V oyagers, for the ſtate barges of Siam. 
The balloons are a kind ot brigantine, managed with oars, 
of very odd figures, as ſerpents, fea-horſes, &c. but by 
their ſharpneſs and number of oars, of incredible ſwiftneſs. 
The balloons are ſaid to be made of a ſingle piece of timber, 
of uncommon length; they are raiſed high, and much de- 
corated with carving at head and ſtern : ſome are gilt over, 
and carry a hundred and twenty, or even a hundred and 
fifty rowers on each fide; The oars are either plated over 
with ſilver, or gilt, or radiated with gold; and the dome 
or canopy in the middle, where the company is placed, is 
ornamented with ſome rich ſtuff, and furniſhed with a bal- 
luitrade of ivory. or other coſtly matter, enriched with 
gilding. The edges of the Aalloon juſt touch the water, 
but the extremities riſe with a ſweep to a great height. 
Some ate adorned with a variety of figures, made of pieces 
of mother of pearl inlaid : the zicher fort, inſtead of a 
dome, carry a kind of ſteeple in the middle; fo that con- 
fidering the flenderneſs of thg veflel, which is ufually a 
hundred, or a hundred and twenty feet long, and ſcarce 
ſix broad, the height of the two ends, and of the ſteeple, 
with the load of decorations;' it-is a wonder they are not 
overlet, 

BALLOON, a name lately given to an aeroſtatic, machine, 
employed for the purpoſe of acrial navigation. Some at- 
tempts of this kind, formerly praCtifed, are recited under 
the article Artificial FLy1nG, For a further account of 
theſe and alſo of other contrivances, ſee the Appendix. 

BALLOPFADES in the Manege, the leaps of a horſe be- 
tween the pillars, or upon a ſtraight line; fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he only ſhews his hind ſhoes, 
without yerking out. | 
A horſe naturally takes to balletades, after putting him on 

| caprioles; 
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caprio'es; when the fire and mettle of the caprioles is over, 
he falls of courſe to ballotades, and then to CROUPADES, 
unleſs a poinſon in a hard hand make him yerk out, aud 
continue the air of CAPRIOLES. 

BALLOTE, in Botany. See Black HonFHounD. 

BALLOTING, a method of voting at elections, &c, by 
means of little balls, which are utually of diffetent colours, 
by the French called ba/lctes ; which are put into a box 
privately, 5 

BALLUS TER, or BAT lis TER, a ſmall kind of column or 

illar, whereof BALLUSTRADES are formed. 
The word is French, baluſtre, which fignibes the ſame, 
formed from the Latin ba/uftrum or haluſirium, a place 
among the ancients where the baths were railed in. 
Balluſtres are of divers forms, as well as matters, accord- 
ing to different occaſions, and different orders of archi- 
tectute. 

BatLtvsTER of the Tonic capital, denotes the lateral part of 
the volute, anſwering to what Vitruvius calls pr/vinata on 
account of its reſemblance to a pillow. 

BALLUSTRADE, in Architecture, an afſemblage of one or 
more rows of balluſters, high enough to reſt the elbow on, 
fixed upon a terrace, or the top 8 building, by way of 
ſecurity ; ſometimes alſo to make a ſeparation between one 
part and another, as thoſe around altars, fonts, & c. Sce 
Tab. Archit. fig. 40. (G). 

BALM, or BaLsam. Sce BaLsam. 

BALM. See BAUM. 

Bal Mm of ſulphur, See SULPHUR. 

BALMING. See EMBAaLMING. 

BALNEARI /ervi, in Antiquity, ſervants or attendants be- 
longing to the baths, | 
Spme were appointed to heat them, called ferricatories; 
others were denominated capſarii, who kept the cloaths of 
thoſe that went into them; others aliptz, whole care it 
was to pull off the hair; others un&uar:t, who anointed 
and perfumed the body. 

BALNEAR1US fur, in Antiquity, a kind of thief who prac- 
tiſed ſtealing the cloaths of perſons in the baths ; ſome- 
times alſo called fur batnearium. 

The crime of thoſe thieves was a kind of ſacrilege; for 
the hot baths were ſacred : hence they were more ſcvercly 

unithed than common thieves ; who ſtole out of private 
Ls The latter were acquitted with paying double the 
value of the thing ſtolen ; whereas the former were pu- 
niſhed with death. 

BALNEUM, is a word much uſed by chemiſts, generally 
ſignifying a veſſel fitled with ſome matter, as ſand, water, 
or the like, in which another is placed that requires a more 
gentle heat than the naked fire. 

BALNEUM feni, a hay bath, is when a body is laid to digeſt 
in moiſt hay, whoſe heat is likewiſe directed by the ap- 
plication of water. 


BALNEUM Marie is by ſome ſo called, as being ſuppoſed. 


to have been firlt invented by the bleſſed Virgin; but by 
others, with more propriety, it is called ba/neum maris, or 
ſea bath, in regard the veſſel here floats as it were in a ſea, 
Here the cucurbit is placed in hot water, which warms the 
matter contained, and diſpoſes it for riſing, or exbalation. 
A ſand heat is ſometimes allo called balreum ficcum, or 
arenoſum. See BATH. 

Bal NxEUM mincrale, or mineral bath, is uſed by ſome che- 
miſts for aqua regia. 

BALNEUM roris, or roritum, is a furnace where the cucur- 

bit, or diſtitling veſſel, is only ſuſpended over the vapour 
of water, and not in contact with the water itſelf. 

This is alſo denominated balneum vaporarium, Or. a Va- 
por-bath. 

BALNEUM ventris equini, or a horſe-dung bath, is when a 
body is laid to digeſt in horſe-dung, the heat whereot is 
managed by the effuſion of hot water. 

BALONICH, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
name given by Avicenua, A verrhoes, and others, to a kind 
of camphor, which they deſcribe as coarſe, brown, and of 

| Jeſs value than the other ſorts. This is probably the ſame 
with our rough camphor, as brought over to us from the 
Eaſt Indies. 

BALSAM, BaLsamum, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, 
and odorous ſubſtance, ouſing from inciſions in certain 
plants; of ſovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and 
divers other diſorders. They are liquid, but ſomewhat 
thick, and flow ſpontaneouſly from certain trees. If pure 
balſam be dropped on a woollen cloth, it may be wathed 
off without leaving the leaſt ſtain, but adulterated bal/am 
ſticks to the place. Pure balſam coagulates with milk, but 
zdulterated bal/am will not. True hm dropped into wa- 
ter diſcovers its genuineneſs by ſpreading on the ſurface, 
imparting its talte and ſmell; it is ſo thick, that the groſs 
pafts at the top may be taken off with a needle. Theſe 
are called natural ba/ſams, to diltiuguiſh them from com- 
poſitions of the lame name. | 
Balſams are only RESINS in their liquid ſtate which, when 
combined with any conliderable proportion of gum, are 
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called gummy RESINS. They are ſoluble. in vinous (pirtty 
and oils, not ated upon by water, nor volatile in the 
heat of boiling water, fuſiblz in a {mall degree of neat 
and readily inflammable on the contact of any flaming or 
ignited body, | | 


Balſams by yolk of eggs are rendered ſoluble in water; 


more elegantly {till by ſugar; and moſt elegantly, as eſſen- 


tial oils allo are, by the intervention of gums and muci- 
lages ; the ſolutions thus prepared are molt permanent. 
Gum is the medium employed by nature herlelf to unite 
= reſinous and balſamic with the watery juices of veget- 
ables. 
Of themſelves they have no ſmell ; but they often retain 
or have perſevercd in them induſtriouſly, a part of the 
odorous principle, and are nevertheleſs looked upon as 
pure RESINS, | 
They derive both their liquidity and ſmell from a greater 
or leſs quantity of effential oil, which they contain, and 
which may be extracted by diſtillation. 
Balſams may even be conſidered as true e//ential 0115 
winch have loſt ſome of their odoriferous principle, and 
of their fineſt and moſt volatile part. When they are de- 
prived of their remaining part of volatile /, their re 
exactly reſemble thofe which remain after the rectifica- 
tion of e//eniial 0I1Ls. Theſe re/adua are true RESINS, from 
the anaiyſis of which the ſame principles are obtained, as 
from natural reſins, which are themſclves nothing elſe but 
balſams exhauſted by time, or by the action of the air and 
of the ſun, of all their odoriferous and volatile parts. 
Neumann. Lewis. Macquer, | 
Balſamic medicines ate oſ a nature ſomewhat hot and acrid, 
Under this denomination come what we commonly call 
cepbalic, nervous, apopleCtic, and antiparalytic medicines, 
as alſo ſpirituous cordials, and other ſubttances of ſimilar 
natures and properties. But of all the medicines belonging 
to the balſamic claſs, the moſt noted and efficacious ate 
alocs wood, together with its reſin and eſſence; yellow 
ſaunders with its efſence, reduced to a liquid balſam ; am- 
bergriſe ; liquid amber; balm of Gilead; amber; benzoinz 
ſtorax, with its reſin; the ladaniferous ſhrub, with its reſin; 
the halſams of Peru, and Tolu; balſam of Caſour ; and that 
called the red American halſam; the true Peruvian bark; 
the bitter cu; Indian bark; cinnamon; cloves ; carda- 
moms; cubebs; mace ; nutmegs; ſavory; thyme; rue; 
mother of thyme ; lavender; our origanum, and that of 
Crete; marjoram z our own, and Turkiſh baum; Roman 
chamomile z Syrian herb maſtich; baGl; ſouthernwood ; 
ſpikenard; camel's hay; bay, and myrtle leaves; together 
with the genuine fragrant and unadulterated oils diſtilled 
from chem. The compound balſamics are, the apoplectic 
bal/am ot Crollius; the bal/ſamum cellerſe ; that of Scherze- 
rus, and the liquid balſam of life; ſpirit of Peruvian ba/- 
ſam ; ſpirit of amber aud maſtich; the apopleQic water 
of deunertus; the aqua Anhalting ; true eſſence of amber, 
and volatile oily ſpirits, impregnated with oil of cinna- 
mon, mate, and cedar. 
Balſams are of great ſervice in medicine and ſurgery. To 
uſe them, they are commonly liquified with ſpirit of wine, 
or vil, and ſometimes mixed up with the yolk of an eggs 
They are to be uſed cautiouſly and in moderate doſes by 
young pcople, aud patients of choleric and delicate conſti- 
tutions, as allo in caſes where the body abounds with 
blood and humours. | 
Balſamics labour under this defect, that they muſt make a 
vaſt progreſs in moſt inſtances, before they can arrive at 
the intended ſcene of action; by which means they not 
only come ſlowly, and in ſmall quantities, but much al- 
tered, and variouſly modificd, by the action of the blood- 
veſſels, and the intermixture of its humours. 
In the intentions where balſamics ate chiefly given, the ſeat 
of the diſorder is generally in the viſcera; where a medi- 
cine can only arrive by the common conveyance of the 
blood; and how long, from its being taken into the ſlo- 
mach, muſt ſuch a medicine be, and how many alterations 
mult it undergo in the divers parts of the body it paſſes 
through, before it comes to the place defired ? Though the 
lungs are, by their ſituation, fo near the ſtomach, a medi- 
Cine cannot arrive there, till it has taken its courſe through 
the lacteals, paſſed all the meanders of the meſentery, gone 
up with the chyle into the ſubclavian vein, and there en- 
tered the blood : and, after all, it has only the chance of 
coming to the part in ſuch a quantity, as, with regard to 
the whole medicine.which entered the blood, bears the 
ſame proportion, as the blood in the pulmonary artery 
bears to all the blood in the other arteries. 
Hence nothing is to be expected from balſamics, in a ſhort 
time, or a tew days : they mult be repeated, and followed, 
till the animal juices are ſuſſicicuily charged therewith, to 


afford a continual ſupply, 


Add, that balſamics generally load and clog the ſtomach 3 
and hence, have often bad effects. This conſideration led 
the bithop of Cloyne to prefer tat- water to all other ba//a- 
Mics. 

| BaALSsAM, 


Bals AM, ang of Gilead, is in the greateſt eſteem, though 
there are fome who hold that of Peru equal to it in virtue, 
It is drawn by incifion from a tree of the ſame name grow- 
ing in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix, and 
which is held ſo precious, that it makes part of the ſpe- 

| cial revenue of the grand ſignior, without whoſe permiſ- 
lion none are allowed to be planted or cultivated: See 
Dr. Lewis's Mater. Medic. p. 422. 
Its ſmell is agreeable, and very briſk; its taſte bitter, 
ſharp, and aſtringent; it eaſily diſſolves in the mouth, 
and leaves no ſtain on woollen cloth. 
Ac preſent there are three ways of obtaining it, and ac- 
cording to theſe there are three kinds of the hm. The 
' firſt kind is that obtained from the natural cracks, or 
wounds made in the bark, as by the ancients, which is 
the beſt and moſt precious kind. But there is ſo little pro- 
cured this way, that it ſcarcely ſupplies the ſeraglio, and 
the great officers; and hardly a drop of it is ever ſent out 
of the country. The ſecond kind is called by ſome the 
Conſtantinople balſam ; this alſo rarely comes to us, un- 
leſs in ſmall quantities preſented by the great men of the 
Porte, and is prepared by boiling» They fill large veſſels 
with the young twigs and leaves of the 4a//am ſhrub z and 
adding a large quantity of watef, they boil them gently. 
During the boiling, there ariſes to the ſurface of the liquor 
an oily and balſamic matter, which they ſkim off and pre- 
ſerve for uſe. After all this fine matter is raiſed, they in- 
creaſe the fire, and a large quantity of ſomewhat thicker 
balſam riſes more like turpentine ; this they alſo ſeparate, 
and preſerve by itſelf; and this is principally what is 
brought into Europe. 
It is unqueſtionably a very noble detergent and balſamic; 
is of the ſame uſe with capivi in gonorrhceas, and is ex- 
cellent in ulcers of the kidneys and bladder. It is by ſome 
eſteemed a cure for conſumptions ; and though it does not 
abſolutely deſerve thar title, yet with proper management 
it may do great ſervice in them. Externally it has been 
always deſervedly famous for curing wounds of all kinds; 
where the wound is indeed a {imple ſolution of continuity, 
and there is no bruiſe with it, the cures with balſams of 
this kind are very ſudden. 

For internal uſe it may be either given in boluſſes, or 

dropped in ſugar; or finally diſſolved, by means of the 

yolk of an egg, into emulſions. 

There is likewiſe a bal/am of Mecca, which is a dry, white 
um, reſembling white copperas, eſpecially when old. 
t is brought from Mecca, by the return of the caravans 

of pilgrims and Mabometan merchants, who travel thither 
out ot devotion to the birth-place of their prophet. It has 
all the virtues of the ba/m of Gilead, or Judea ; and is pro- 
bably the ſame, only hardened, and its colour altered. 
Bals Au, Luccatellus's, is compoſed of oil, two parts, and 
turpentine and wax, each one part; the red ſanders only 
contributing to its colour and ſmell. 
BALSAM of Peru is of three kinds; or rather, it is one and 
theſame bal/am, having three ſeveral names, viz. balſam «of 
inciſion. which is a white glutinous refin, oozing at an inci- 
fon in the tree, and afterwards thickened and hardened. 
This is excellent for green wounds, and much reſembles 
the opobalſamum, excepting in ſmell, which diſtinguiſhes 
it. — Dry balſum, which is diſtilled from the tips of branches 
cut off, to which are faſtened little veſſels to receive the 
liquor, which at farſt is like milk, but reddens by being 
expoſed to the ſun. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of 
the lac virginale, which is made much better with this, 
than with ſtyrax or benzoin. — Laſtly, the bal/am of lotion, 
which is blackiſh, and is drawn from the bark, roots, and 
leaves of the tree, minced and boiled together. This is 
uſed in wounds like the white bal/am ; and, on account 
of its excellent ſmell, by the perfumers. 
The virtues of this ba!ſam as a cordial, pectoral, and diu- 
retic, are very great, It is given with ſucceſs from four 
to eight drops for a doſe, in conſumptions, aſthmas, ne- 
pbritic complaints, obſtructions of the vi/cera, and ſup- 
preſſions of the menſes. It has alſo. externally all the vir- 
tues of the balm of Gilead, and conſolidates wounds in 
the ſame remarkable manner. It is beſt taken dropped on 
ſugar; the yolk of an egg will indeed diſſolve it, and it 
may that way be made into an emulſion, but it is more 
acrid in that ſorm than when taken ſingly. It is often 
made an ingredient in boluſes and electaries; and is in 
ome of the officinal compoſitions. 

Bars of Capahu, or Copaiba, vulgarly Capivi, comes from 

Braſil, in earthen bottles. There are two ſorts, the one 
bright and thin, the other thick ; the firſt white, of a re- 
nous ſmell; the other a little more on the yellow: both 
are admirable for wounds the Jews ule this ba//am after 
circumciſion to (top the blood. 

Many of the Americans call all odorifcrous reſins, and 

ſweet-ſcented gums, copal; and the word iba, or iva, is 


the name for a tree ; by which the etymology of copaiva 
ealily appears. 


It is a great cleanſer of the urinary paſſages ; on which 
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account it obtains much in gonorrhceas, and all obſtruc⸗ 
tions and ulcerations in thole parts. It is efficacious in 
the fluor albu, and in gleets. It is alſo reputed a power- 
ful balſamic, and, as ſuch; uſed in many diſtempers of 
the breaſt. St 

But its heat and acrimony render it hurtful in inflammas 
tory caſes, phthi/rs, diſorders of the kidneys, &c. 

The balſam of Copaiba is ſrequently adulterated with oil of 
ſweet almonds, and oil of turpentine ; the near reſem- 
blance it bears to this laſt, has occaſioned them to be 
ſometimes confounded. They may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
conſiſtence as well as by colour; turpentine being thicker; 
and of a vitreous caſt, but the ba/ſam whiter, and more 
inclining to a yellow: add, that it is more odorous, as 
well as ſharper and bitterer to the taſte. 

Beſide the common uſes of this bal/am, the art of the mo- 
dern chemiſts has found a new and very profitable one; 
that is, the debaſing and adulterating the dearer eſſential 
oils with it, as the ſmell, in its oil is much ſweeter than 
that of turpentine or deal wood. 

This ba!/am yields a very large proportion of effential oil; 
by diſtillation with water, even to the quantity of five or 
ſix ounces from a pound; and the chemiſts who know this, 
adulterate their oils, either by mixing them with the oil of 
Copaiba, or more artfully, by putting a proper quantity of 
this bal//am with the ingredients into the (till, and fo draw- 
ing off the oil of both mixed intimately together. There 
ſeems no eaſy way of detecting this fraud: the nice uſe 
of a hydroſtatical balance indeed would do it; and it is 
worth obſerving, whether the oils thus adulterated will not, 
on long keeping, diſcharge the ink of their written label, 
as the eſſential oils, adulterated with the oil of tarpentine, 
are known to do, on account of the acid vapour which 
continually exhales from that oil. See CoParpa. 


BALSZM of Tolr, is at firſt a liquid reſin, which, as it grows 


old, becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders 
glue. It comes by inciſion from ſome trees growing in 
New Spain; where the inhabitants receive it in little veſ- 
ſels of black wax: in taſte and ſmell it refem\les balm of 
Gilead; as it grows old, it takes the conſiſtence of a dry 
balſam. It is an excellent balſamic, and reſtorative; and 
good in all decays, eſpecially of the lungs. It ſoftens and 
thickens the blood, and cures catarrhs, and coughs, ſrom 
tickling defluxions, &c. Its healing virtues extend even to 
the ſeminal parts, where it is good in old gleets, &c. 
There is a ſyrup of it in the ſhops; but the beſt ſorm of 
adminiſtering it is in pills, or in a ſolution of {ome fpiri- 
tuous menſiruum. 

It takes its denomination from a place called Tolu, ſitu- 
ated between Carthagena and Nombre de Dios. 


BAL$SaM, Hungarian balſamum, is a ſpecies of oil, or liquid 


reſin, oozing irom a coniferous tree growing on the Car- 
pathian mountains, to which the Hungarians attribute 
many virtues. Vide Ephem. Acad. N. C. Cent. 7. Obſ. 
2. p. 4. | 

Tte virtues of this ba//am, internally taken, or extetnally 
applied, are ſaid to be very great, and not inſerior to thoſe 
of the oriental balſam. But whether either deſerve the 
commendation beſtowed on them, and how far they excel 


the common turpentine, 1s a queſtion that mult be left to 
impartial practitioners, 


BALSsA M of liquid amber, is a clear liquid reſin, produced 


by a tree in New Spain, called by the natives o/o/e/; in 
ſome degree reſembling ambergriſe in ſmell, wheace its 
name. This bal/am is liquid; in which ſtate it is called 
oil of liquid amber, and when old, balſam of liquid amber; 
it comes from both the Spains, in barrels, but the genuine 
is very rare among us. 


BALSAM, new, reſembles ba!/am of Tolu in ſmell and colour, 


and is procured in the manner of oil of bays, from a red 
fruit in the iſland of St. Domingo. It is found excellent 
for wounds and ulcers, eſpecially for fiſtulas in ane. 


BALSAM is alſo applied to a mineral ſubſtance, of a fragrant 


healing quality, extracted from a kind of ſtones diſcovered 
in a mine near Bergamo in Italy, Vide Phil. Tranſ. N*79. 
3059; or, Abridg. vol. ii. p. 460. 

Fnis is more particularly called, by way of diſtinction, 
the mineral balſam. | 

The diſcoverer was Sig. Caſtagna. Its chief uſe is in diſ- 
orders of the uterus z on which account it is in great eſteem 
among the Genoeſe, to reſtore women after labour. Some 
have alſo found it of great benefit in the phthiſis. Phil. 
'Tranſ. NY 127. p. 674. 


BALs Au is alſo applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, made 


by chemiſts and apothecaries, chiefl of balſamic and heal- 
ing ingredients, in imitation of the native ba//ams. 
'Theſe are called, by way of diſtinction, fa#:tious, or, ar- 
tificial balſams. | 

We have two different compoſitions of balſams, in imita- 
tion of the true, or Egyptian balſam ; one by Matthiolus, 
the other by Euricus Cordus. Pomet has alfo given a me- 
thod of imitating one of the native Cams. 


| BALSAMs, artificial, are, by ſome, divided into ſimple and 


5 cum- 
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compound: to the claſs of imple belong the rectified 
oils of wax, turpentine, linfeed, hypericam, roſes, ſola- 
num, ard trifoliatum adoratum; to which Boerhnave adds 
freſh butrer. 

Barsams compound, are numerous; the difpenſatory writ- 

, ers furniſh a great number of forms, as magiſterial cha- 

Iybeat, paralyric, nephritic, and polychreſt ba/ſams: red, 
green, Spanith, and Samaritan ba'/ams; balſams of Ar- 
ceus, of amber, of pitch, &c. 
Beſides theſe, chemiſts and alchemiſts ſpeak of halſams / 
antimony, of life, Ec. Sce ſome remarks on the ule of bal- 
ſams in the cure of conſamptions, Lond. Med. Obſetv. &c. 
vol. iv. p. 231. by Dr. Fotheryill, who is of opinion that 
all medicines pofiefied of heating, ſtimulating qualities, are 
in general improper in the treatment of this diſorder, 

BALsaM of antimony, a famous medicine deſcribed by Baſil 
Valentine in his Currus antimonii triumphalis. This au- 
thor has related many incredible things in its praiſe z but 
Kerkring, in his commentaries on that work, declares, 
that all he has ſaid of it, is ſhort of its real praiſe ; and that, 
in particular, cancers were to be cured by it; himſelt hav- 
ing, as he informs us, performed a perfect cure on a breaſt 
condemned to be cut off, by anointing it with this ba//am, 
and giving the common internals, 

BaisaM of life. 'Vhe firft medicine known by this pompous 

name, was the preparation of antimony, fo highly ex- 
tolled by Bafil Valentine, and, after him, by Kerkring. 
Theſe gentlemen are very cautious of giving the proceſſes 
for this and the like medicines, in inteiligible terms; but 
they acknowledge, that it contains all the virtues of anti- 
mony, and all that can be done by the ſpagyric art. 
The ſamous Frederick Hoffman ſpeaks of a bal/am of life, 
of his own invention, to which he aſcribes great virtues , 
but we know not if ever he publiſhed the procefs for 
making it. That given in the Straſburg and Ratiſbon dif- 
penſa!ories, under the name of Bol/amum wvite Hoffmanni, 
1s taken from the notes on Poterius, and is not the fame 
with that ba/ſam which the late learned Fred, Hoffman 
prepared in his own houſe. 

Ba1l$aw is alſo applied to certain preparations of ſpirit of 
wine, with balſamic and aromatic ſpices, fragrant reſins, 
and the like. Theſe are otherwiſe called elixirs. Among 
theſe the elixir balſamicum Hoff manni, other wiſe called his 
balſamum vitæ, is famous; but its preparation ſcems not 
known, 20 85 

B LSA Ms, odoriferous, are a ſragrant kind of unguents, ge- 
nerally of a thick conliſtence, compoſed of ſome fatty, 
denſe juice, joined with ſome diſtilled oils of divers kinds. 
Theſe are alſo called ſweet-ſcented or apopleic balſams. 
Theſe bal/ams are prepared as rich perfumes, to raife the 
languid ſpirits; and the nobleſt and richeſt of the eſſen- 
tial oils ſhould therefore be uſed in them. The oils prin- 
cipally directed by Boerhaave to this purpoſe, are thoſe oi 
baum, calamus aromaticus, cinnamon, cedar, cicron, cloves, 
jaſmine, lavender, white lilies, marjoram, mace, nurmeg, 
or izanum, oranges, both thoſe of China and Seville, roſes, 
rhodium, and yellow ſanders ; to which may be added, the 
natural ba/fams of Peru and Gilead; theſe two being ſpon- 
taneouſly fragrant without diſtillation. 

BaLs Aus, di/tilled, are only etherial oils diſtilled in ſpirit 
of wine. 

Barsams, unruentareous, are, properly, unguents, compoſed 
of divers relins, gums, and oils, fuled into one maſs with 
ſpicit of wine, oil of turpentine, or the like; intended to 

cleanſe, preſerve from putteſaction, heal, mitigate, re- 
ſolve, &c. | 5 

BAar.$aM is alſo uſed in Pharmacy, as the name of one of the 
forms of medicines ; of a coniiltence ſomewhat greater 
than that of oil, but leſs than that of an unguent. | 

Bals Au UM /amech, of Paracelſus, is a ſalt of tartar dulci- 
fied by diltiiling ſpirit of wine from it, till the ſalt be 
ſufficiently ſaturated with its ſulphur, and till it ſuffer the 
liquor to be drawn off, as (ſtrong as when it was poured on. 

BALSAM of ſulphur, is a ſolution of the flowers of fulphur in 

ſome oil: it is made by boiling the two together over a 
ſoft fire the ſpace of an hour, or till the ſulphur be to- 
tally incorporated with the oil into a red balſam. 
The ba!ſams of ſulphur are named from the particular oils 
which enter into their compoſition, Thus if it be made 
with the eileatial oil of turpentine, it is called terebinth;- 
nated balſam of ſulphur z if made with the eſſential oil of 
aniſced, it is called the bal/am of ſulphur with oil of ani- 
ſeed; theſe are the two moſt in uſe, When it is made 
with the oil of nuts, it is called Rlland's balſam of ſulphur. 
It is recommended both for external and internal cafes, 
as being warm and mollifying in caſes of wounds, ſanious 
ulcers, üſtulas, &c. and curative even of ulcers of the 
lungs. 


Helmont, its inventor, extols it for all diſeaſes of the | 


breaſt 3 yet Boerhaave rejects all internal ufe of it, as too 
hot and acrimonious. Bartholin allo obſerves, that it 
ſometimes cauſes a cardialgy. 

BALSAM of Saturn, is a ſalt, or ſugar of lead, diſſolved in 
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oil or ſpirit of tutpentine, juniper, or the !ikezdipeſtel ri} 
the matter hath acquired a red tincture. This is found to 
reſiſt the putteſaction of humours, and is good to cleatile 
and cicatrize ulcers, 

BaLsAm of BATLM, among Hlebemiſtt, ſometimes denotes 
the ſpirits of common falt extracted in a partienlar manner, 
The preparation is thus : they diſſolve the ſalt, and place 
the ſolution cf it, well clarified, in hotle-duny, to putre- 
fy, for the ſpace of two or three months, and then diſtill 
it ſtrongly with a fand heat; vpon which there atiſes a 
ee unctuoſity, wherein things the moſt corruptible 

eing lleeped, are ſaid to remain entire, eterna'ly, 

It is (aid, that it was by this means ſome of the ancients 
preferved dead bodies entire, without reducing them to 
mummy: ant particularly that of the woman mentioned 
by Volaterranus to be found in a manſolenm near Albano 
in the time of pope Alexander VI. which was by his order 
thrown ſecretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry ; the 
being found as freſh as when alive, though ſhe had been 
dead 1200 years. 

We read of a h of this kind, called 

BAarsAm, dead, a liquor prepared with myrrh and aloes, dif- 
ſolved in a ſpirit of wine, chicfly uſed for drying and ab- 
ſorbing the humours of dead bodies. 

BALSAM of the philo/of bers, balſamum p hiliſophor um, is one 
of thoſe ænigmatical terms, whereby they expreſs aurum 
petabile. 

BALs Ant is alſo ſometimes uſed, in Ecclgfaſticalſ H riters, ſor 
the ſacred chryſm. | 
This is otherwiſe denominated ba//ameleum 

BALSAMUM fraumaticum, culutrary balſam, a form of medi. 
cine preſcribed in the London Diſpenſatoty, intenged to 
ſupply the place of the tincture commonly called the Fri- 
ar's balſam, fo famous for curing freſh wounds. It is 
made thus: take of benjamin ch ee ovnces, ſtrained botax 
two ounces, balfam of Tolu one ounce, Succotorine 
aloes half an ounce, rectifed ſpirit cf wine a quart: di- 
gelt them together, till as much as may be of the gums 
are diſſolved, and then ſtrain off the ſpirit. 

| BALSAM apple, male, momordica, in Botany, a genus of the 

moncecia ſyngengſia clals. Its charactets are theſe: it bath 
male and lemale flowers upon the ſame piant; and the 
male flowers have an open concave empalement of one 
leaf. It has three ſhort awl-thaped ſtamina, which are 
compreſſed in a body, and have a reflected line containing 
the farina. The female flowers have the fame empatic- 
ment and petal as the male, but fit upon the germen : 
theſe have three ſhort filaments, without ſummits. The 
germen ſupports one taper trifid ſtyle, crowned by three 
oblong, gibbous ſtigmas, and afterwards turnsto an oblong 
fruit, opening with an claſtieitv, having three membra- 
naceous cells filled with compreſſed feeds. Lipugus 
enumerates eight, and Miller four ſyecies, one of which 
is known by the name of the wild, or fparting cucumher, 
from its caſting out its feeds, together with the viſcid juice 
in which they are lodged, with a violent force, if touched 
when ripe; and from hence it has ſometimes obtained 
the name of neli me tangere, or touch me not. 

This plant grows naturally in ſome of the warm parts of. 
Europe; but in England it is cultivated in gardens, for the 
fruit, which is uſed in medicine, or rather the ſecula of the 
Juice of the fruit, which is the elaterium of the ſhops. 

BALSaAu tree. See TURPENTINE-tree, 

BALSAMATION, Bars AMAT10, is uſed by ſome writers, 
for the art or act of EMBALMI1NG dead bodies. 

Dr. Hook ſpeaks of an univerlal bal/amaticn, or method 
of preſerving all kinds ot bodies trom corruption, inveutcd 
by Dr. Eithor. 

BALSAMEL AGON, in the Afaterja Medica, a name given 
by ſome authors to the balm of Gilead, or true S 
7 u1darcums 

BALSAMIC, a term in phyſic, ſignifying chat property in 
a medicine whereby it is rendered ſoft, gently atten uat- 
ing, and ſome what agglutinant; aud is often applied to 
things healing and vulnerary. 

In this ſenſe, phyſicians ſpeak of the ba!ſumic virtues of 
iron; hence alſo the denomination, S, Py; tic, given 
to Dr. ELaton's liquor, Mem. Acad. Scicnc. 1713 p. 247» 

Phil. Tranf. NY 283. p. 110. 1 

BAL sAMies ate medicines endowed with a balſamic, that 
is a reſtoring, healing, and cleaning power, 

The chief remedies in the cla(s of amtes, are the native 
balfams which give the denomination to all the rel. 

BALSAMices ate divided into emolhents, reftoratives, vulnc- 
raries, and detergents, 

BaL$SAMICS, again, are either internal or external; hot and 
acrid, or mild and temperate. The acrimonious kind arc 
dangerous internally, and not to be given without the 
greateſt caution, where there is any diſpoſition to inflam- 
mation or fever; as in phthi/es, vomicas, gonorchccas, uri 
nous diforders, ſtone, cephalæu, &c. 


e ſcaudens, a name given to the large- 
| 


txuited white briony of Ceylon. 
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BALSAMINE, female, BaLUsAMIN A, or balſam, in Botany, 
the name given by Tournefort to a genus of plants, called 
by Linnzus impatiens, and belonging to the claſs. of /ynge- 
neſia monogamia z the charactets of which are theſe: the 
flower has a two-leaved ſmall empalement ; it hath five 
petals, which are unequal, and ſhaped like a lip-flower ; 
it hath a nefarium at the bottom of the flower, ſhaped like 
a hood or cowl, which is oblique to the mouth, rifing on 
the outfide, whole baſe ends in a tail or ſpur, and tive 
ſhort ſtamina, which are incurved ; in the bottom is Gtu- 
ated an oval, ſharp pointed germen, which afterward be- 
comes A capſula with one cell, opening with an elaſticity 
in five valves, which twiſt ſpirally, and contain ſeveral 
roundiſh ſeeds fixed to a column. Linnzus deſcribes 
ſeven, and Miller three ſpecies. The varieties of this 
plant, kept in the gardens, are all raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
on hot beds in the ſpring, and afterwards planted out 
into pots and borders ; though there are two or three of 
the hardier kinds, as the common white, red, and pur- 
ple kinds, which will come up in common ground, 
without any artificial heat, and will be ſtronger, and 
flower better ſo than if raiſed on hot-beds. But the 
fine double large kind, or immortal eagle-flower, as it is 
called, requires to be ſet on a freſh hot-bed, after it has 
been raiſed on one, in order to bring it forward ; elſe it 
does not get into flower till late in the year, and will not 
ripen its ſeeds. There are two kinds of this beautiful 
ſpecies; one brought from the Welt Indies, known by the 
name of the cock's ſpur : this produces large and ſtrong 
plants, but flowers very late. The other is from China, 
and is what is moſt commonly called the immortal cagle- 
floxwer, and is one of the fineſt annual plants we have, 
producing very large double flowers, and continuing a long 
time in flower, if ſheltered from violent winds and rain. 
This produces ſeeds very well with us; but theſe are apt 
to degenerate, after a few years, into ſingle flowers. 
When the young plants are raiſed in a hot-bed, and are to 
be plented out into pots, ſuch are always to be preferred 
as have ſtalks finely ſpotted with red; for theſe always 

roduce red and double flowers. Miller. 

BAL SAMITA, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of 
TANZY. 

BALTAGT, among the Turks, porters, and hewers of wood, 
in the court of the grand fignior ; who alſo mount on 
horſeback, when the emperor rides out. Part of them alſo 
who, for that purpoſe, mult be caſtrated, keep watch at 
the gates of the firſt and ſecond courts of the ſeraglio. 
Theic laſt are called capigi, and their commander capis: 

alcha. 

BALTHEUS Orionzs, belt of Orion, in Aftronomy, a part of 
the conltellation of OR10N, conſiſting of three bright 
ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, placed neariy in a right 
line in Orion's girdle. . 

BAMBELE, in Zoology. See RuriLus. 

BAMBO, in Commerce, an Eaſt India meaſure, containing 
hve Englith pints. 

BAVBOE, in Natural Hiſtory. See REED. 

The Indian bamboe isthelargeſt kind of cane that is known, 
It is of an extraordinary height and bigneſs, when it bears 
no bloſſom : each cane is often, toward the bottom, of the 
ſize of a man's thigh, decreaſing gradually to the top, 
where it bears a bloſſom or flower like our reeds in their 
proper ſeaſon. The bamboe grows in all the maritime 
countries iu the Eaſt Indies. 

With thele canes of bamboe the Indians build their houſes, 
and make all forts of furniture in a very ingenious man- 
ner. The wood of theſe canes is ſo hard and ſtrong, that 
they ſerve very well to make piles for ſupporting theit lit- 
tle houſes built over rivers, which have a gentle courſe. 
They alſo make with this wood all forts of utenſils for 
their kitchens and tables. They ſerve to make the ſticks, 
or poles, with which the ſlaves carry thoſe fort of litters 
called paianguins, Which are fo common in all the Eaſt. 
They likewile make of them a kind of pails, in which the 


water keqgps extremely cool. The ſmall ſhoots of them 
Herve to make walking canes. | 
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A decoction is made of the leaves, of uſe for diſperſing 
coagulated blood; and of the pithy part in the middle 
they alſo make a medicine againſt the ſtrangury. 

BAMBOO Habit, a Chineſe.invention, by which a perſon 
who cannot {wim, . may caſily keep himſclf above water. 
Four bamboo, two before, and two behind their bodies, 
are placed horizontally, and project about twenty-eight 
inches. They are crofled on each ſide by two others, and 
the whole properly ſecured, leaving a ſpace for their body, 
1s put over their heads, and tied ſecure in two minutes. 
Its ſhape as here repreſented, | 
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BAN, a fort of ſmooth fine muſlin, which the Fnglifh ima 
port ſrom the Eaſt Indies. The piece is a yard broad, and 
runs about twenty yards and a half. 

Bax and Bans. See BaxnNand Bans: 

Ban, Arriere. See ARRIERE, 

BANANA, a name uſed by many authors ſor the av 34, of 
plantain-tree, of the common kind ; but more frequently, 
with us, underitood to mean another ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, which the Portugueſe call paceclrca, and we pars 
ticularly, the banana tree. 

The difference between the two is this: the rinſe has a 
green ſtalk, aud a long, crooked, angular iruit, reſeme 
bling a crooked cucumber ; the banana, a ſpotted talk, 
and a round fruit. 

The fruit of this tree is ſaid to be nouriſhing, to excite 
urine, and to be a provocative to vencry. 

The abbe Poyart deſcribes two trees under the name of 
bananas, which he met with in Africa. The one, which 
is rather a plant than a tree, riſcs to the height of between 
twelve and fifteen feet, on a (talk or trunk of cight or ten 
inches in diameter. The fruit ſhoots forth from theo trank 
in a cluſter, containing between one and two hu dre lo 

nanas, each an inch thick, and eight or nine inches in 
length. As ſoon as one cluſter is produced the plant dies, 
and teveral new plants ſpring up in the room of the old 
one. The trunk of the tree is encompaſſed with ſeveral 
ſprigs, of the rind of which the vegrocs make cords. The 
leaves of this plant are ſeven or eight teet long, ana twenty 
inches broad; as ſtrong as parchment, and are uled tor 
umbrellas, and other purpoſes. The other tree is the hg- 
bananas, or ſig-tree of Adam, and differs from the former 
only in the nature and qualities of its fruit. The produce 
of the former is a kind of bread, which is dry and mealy z 
that of the latter a delicious fruit, which is ſolt and moiſt. 
Hiſtoire de Loango, &c. vol. i. 1776. Paris. 

BANC, Bancus, or BaxKk, in Law, 
bench of judgment. See Count. 
Baxci, jus, or the privilege of having a bench, was anci- 
ently only allowed to the king's judgrs, gut fummum a dmi- 
niftrant jiſtitiam. Interior courts, as couvits baron, hun- 
dred courts, &c, were not allowed that pricopative z and 
even at this day the hundred court at Freibridge in Nor— 
ſolk is held under an oak at Gey- wood; and that of 
Wooltry;z in Herefordſhire, under an cak, near Aſhton in 

that county, called Hundred-vak. 

BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow ligament, 
wherewtth a thing 1s ticd, or faſtened. 

We fay, a //ay-band, a brew-bond, a hat- land, &c, 

BAN D, in Architecture, denotes any flat, low member, or 
moulding. | 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otkerwiſe called 
face, from the Latin faſcia, which Vitruvius uſes for the 
ſame thing, and ſometimes #!let, plinth, &c. 

BAN DSA columns, properly denote a kind of emboſiments 
ſurrounding ſhafts of ruttic columns, at certain di— 
ſtances, by way of decoration. 

Theſe are ſometimes plain, ſometimes picked or vermicu- 
lated, and ſometimes carved with decorations of low ic 
lievo, which are different in every different band 


denotes a feat, or 
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' Columns enriched with theſe bands, are ſometimes called 
banded columns. 

BAND, in Surgery, denotes a fillet, ſwath, or piece of linen 
cloth, wherewith either to cover or turround certain parts, 
that (tand in need of aſſiſtance. 

Bands are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called eg. 
A band or roller, when applied, becomes a BANDAGE. 
PAN PD, bandum, is uſed, in Middle Age N iters, for a flag or 

banner. 

BaxD alſo gives the denomination to a military order in 
Spain, inttituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, in the 
year 1332. | 
It takes its name from the banda. band, or red ribband, 
which comes acrols over the right ſhoulder, and under the 
left arm, of the knight. : 

This order is for none but the younger ſons of nobles; the 
eldeſt ſons of grandees are excluded; and, before admit- 
tance, it is requiſite to have ſerved at leatt ten years, ci- 
ther in the army, or at court. They are bound to take up 
arms for the catholic faith againſt the infidels. 
The king himſelf is grand-maſter of the order. 

BAND oldies, fo many as fight under the fame, flag, or 
enſign. g 
Thus Romulus called thoſe who ſought under the fame 
manipule (a handful of hay being then uſed for a flag) ma- 
nipulus militum. 

Formerly bands eſpecially denoted bodies of ſoot ; and the 
French {till call their intantry Landes Franget/es. 

BAND of penſioners, is (till retained, to denote'a company of 
gentlemen, who receive a yearly allowance of 1Co/. ior 
attending the king on ſolemn occaiions, 

BaNnns, aged. Sec "TRAINED bands. 

BAND, in matters of artillery, denotes a hoop of iron uſed 
about the carriage of a gun. | 


| Such 
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Such are the nave bands, which are iron hoops binding the 
nave at both ends. 

BANDS of a ſatdle, denote two flat narrow pieces of iron, 
nailed on each fide the bows of the ſaddle, to retain thoſe 
bows in the ſituation which makes the form of a ſaddle. 
Band, to put a Sow in the, is to nail down the two ends of 
each band to each fide of the bow. 

Beſides the two great bands, the fore-bow has a ſmall one, 
called the wwither-band, and the hinder-bow another to 
ſtrengthen it. 

BANDAGE, in Surgery, the application of a band, ſwath, 
roller, or fillet, to a part of the body; or the act of rolling 
or tying a ſwath or band, round a part affected, and the 
parts adjacent, with compreſſes, plaſters, and the like. 
Of bandages there are two ſorts ; whereof one ſort are re- 
medies of themſelves. — The other, being intended only to 
keep the medicaments on the part, are called more parti- 
cularly content:'e bandages. 

Bandages are a very neceſſary part of the apparatus in dreſſ- 
ing and binding up of wounds. They are not only of 
greater ſervice than compreſſes and plaſters, in ſecuring 


the other dreſſings, but are alſo of excellent uſe in reſtrain- | 


ing dangerous hzmorrhages, and in joining fractured or 
diſlocated bones. 

Almoſt all bandages, uſed in dreſſing of wounds, ulcers, 
or fractured or diſlocated bones, ſhould be made of clean 
linen cloth, ſoftened. by wearing, but ſtrong. 

They are to be made of a proper length and breadth for 
the occaſion; and, that they may be ſtrong, examine the 
courſe of the threads, and tear the cloth lengthways. 
Darns, ſeams, and large hems in the cloth, are, as much 
as poſſible, to be avoided, that no inconvenience may be 
brought on by the roughneſs and irregularity of the 
roller. 

There are different ſorts of bandages, for different uſes. 
Some are common; others are proper. Theſe laſt are on- 
ly to be applied to particular parts; the others may be ap- 
plied to any. 

Bandages may be diſtinguiſhed alſo into imple and com- 
pound ; the ſimple are thoſe which are formed of one en- 
tire piece of linen; the compound, of ſeveral pieces ſewed 
together, in different manners, 

The molt ſimple of all bandages, is that uſually not rolled 
up, but left looſe, and uſed in phlebotomy. 

The next to this, is that called the /ingle-headed bandage, 
which is rolled up at one end only. Next to that, the dou- 
ble-headed bandage, or that rolled up at both ends. 

After theſe come thoſe bandages, which are made out of 
one piece of linen, but are divided at both ends, almoſt 
as far as the middle ; theſe are uſually called, by the ſur- 
 geons, foureheaded bandages. 

Another ſort is ſomewhat ſhorter, and narrower, than the 
laſt deſcribed, and is divided at one end, and perforated 
at the other. It is uſually employed in dreſſings to the pe- 
nis, or to one of the fingers. | 
Another kind is, from its uſe, called the uniting bandage; 
it is a double-headed bandage, divided about the middle, 
and ſerves to unite the wounds that are made Icngthways, 
without requiring the ſuture, 

There is allo another bandage, provided with an opening 
in the middle, through which the head may ealily paſs ; 
the extreme parts of the bandage hanging, one over the 
breaſt, the other over the back. The chief uſe of this Lan- 
dare conſiſts in this, that, in dreſſing wounds of the thorux 
or abdomen, it is capable of ſupporting another bandage, 
iomething wider, made of a cloth four or (ix times doubled 
and bound round the breaſt or belly. 

There remains {till to be conſidered, a compound bandage 
made of two pieces of cloth, almoſt in form of the letter T. 
'The upper part of this is to be brought round the belly, 
and fattened by the knot ; but the lower part paſles under 
the body, between the thighs, and, being, brought up 
again, is faſtened to the upper part upon the back, This 
bandage plainly appears to be deſigned for the ſecurity of 
ſuch dreſſings, as thall be thought proper to be applied to 
the anus, or parts of generation. Some, from the inven- 
tor, call this Heliodorus's bandage. Others, from its ſhape, 
denominate it the T bandage; and, from the diviſion that 


is frequently made at the lower part of it, it is ſometimes | 


called the double 'T. 

As to bandages for the head, notwithſtanding that ſurgeons 
have formerly invented different kinds of them, ſor every 
wound that could be inflicted on that part, yet there is but 
one form that ſeems neceſſary ; and this alone will anſwer 
all the ends that can be propoſed from this kind of appli- 
cation. It is made in the following manner : take a 
handkerchief, napkin, or any ſquare piece of linen; dou- 
ble it up ina triangular form, and apply it as we frequently 
do in hot weather, when we lay alide the uſual coverings 
of the head, | | 

But there is another method of bandage in uſe, called creep- 
ing bandages, and, in the French ſchools, rampants. Theſe 
creeping, or, as we ſometimes call them, /erpentine lan- 
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dages, ate uſed to ſecure cataplaſms, or compreffes, upon 
a diſeaſed part. | 

The place of beginning and ending theſe bandages is alſo to 
be determined. When the arm is to be drefled, the begin- 
ning is formed by two or three circular windings on the 
wriſt, aſcending, by looſe ſpires, up to the cubit or 
ſhoulder, as the nature of the caſe ſhall require. But when 
the beginning is to be on the ſoot, it is to be formed b 
three or four circular windings of the bandage, round the 
tarſus, and metatarſusz then proceeding, in a ſerpentine 
courſe, up to the knee; or, if the cafe requires it, up to 
the head of the thigh, and then, as it ſometimes happens, 


deſcending again. 


We ſhould not omit to mention, that the beginning of the 
bandage is ſometimes applied to the diſeaſed part, as in 
ſeveral kinds of fractures; ſometimes near it, above it, 
or below it ; and ſometimes at a great diſtance from it, 
according to the diſpoſition of the wound. On the con- 
trary, the extremity of the bandage is icarce ever faſtened 
on the diſeaſed part, but rather on a ſound one, to avoid 
iving pain. 
Pelides the double and four-headed bandages, ſurgeons 
ſometimes make uſe ot the eighteen-headed bandage, Its fi- 
gute may be learnt from Heifter's Surgery, Tab. IX. 


Ag. 4 


Bax DAC E, knotted, a bandage for the head, called nette, 


from its many crellings on the temples; and /fellar, or 
ſolar, from its directions in radii. It is a very uſeful bau- 
dag e, when the temporal artery is divided, either in arte- 
riotomy, or by an accidental wound, and hardly ever fail. 
ing ot ſuccels in ſuppreſſing the hzmorrhage. For the 
application vide Heiſt. Surg. p. 3. c. 2. $ 7. 


BAN DAO E, incar native, is the fame as the uniting bandage, 


Vide Heiſter's Surgery, p. 3. e. 2. 


BAaNDAGES, expul/ive, ſuch as are uſed to reduce, and 


prevent the enlargement of tumors. They are frequently 
applied with this intention, to ſwelled legs, and alſo to 
dilcharge the offenfive matter in uu and ſinuous ulcers, 
Vide Heiſter's Surgery. 


BaNDAGE, retentive, is proper for the neck, as it ſerves to 


keep on the dreſhings, and topical remedies, applied to the 
neck after bleeding, &c. This bandageis generally com- 
poſed of two imple bands, one of which is about a Paris 
ell, and the other an ell and a half in length; the firſt be- 
ing of a thumb's breadth, and the laſt of three fingers. 
As to the application, vide Heiſter's Surgery. | 
ANDAGE for Trachcotomy. Vide Heiſtei's Surgery, p. 2. 
02 


BANDAGE, Arnaud”s, is a bandage contrived by Mr. Arnaud 


of Paris, for fi//u/# and abſceiics of the anus, and is, by 
Garengeot, highly commended, But Heiller thinks, that 
the common I bandage has the ſame advantages, provided 
the ſcapulary be made ſtrong. 

Few of the common bandazes are capable of reſtraining a 
profuſe hezmorrbage, aſter cutting for the Hula of the 
anus, or for the ſtone. What Heiiter has contrived for 
this purpole, may be ſeen in his Surgery, p. 3. c. 5. 
Belides Heiſter, there are many other writers on bardages. 
1 hat author, in his introduction, < 28. mentions Galen, 
tranſlated by Vido Vidius, with figures; Verduc on bau- 
dages, in French: and Solingen: but he thinks the bett 
writers of all, are Le Clerc, iu his Appareil commude, aud 
Baſſius, in High Dutch. For other bandages, as the ſpica, 
ſcapulary, & e. fee them in their alphabetical places. 

I here is a diſſertation on the manner of ſtopping blood iu 
bemorrhages, with the deſcription of a machine, or han- 
dage, for conlolidating veſſels after amputations, by com- 
prethon only, by M. Petit, in the Mem. of the A. D. 5. 
an. 1751. p. 85. dec allo obſervations on a new bandage, 
by Helvetius, and on a compiethve bandage for the cure of 
the lachrymal tumor, Ibid, an. 175%. Hiſt. 153, and an. 

p- 152. 


1745. 
BANDALEER, or BANDELEER, a large leathern belt, 


thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging down under 
the left arm; worn by the ancient muſqueteers both for 
the ſuſtaining of their fire-arms, and for the carriage of 


their muſquet-chargesz which being put up in the hitthe 


wooden caſes, coated with leather, were hung, to the 
number of twelve, io each bandalcer. 

The word is originally French, bangorui!ler, formed appa— 
rently from bandeater, a kind of banditti particularly in- 
feſting the Pyreneans, who were formerly diſtinguithed 
by this piece of furniture; and were themſelves fo deuo— 
minated, guaft ban de walicres, a knot of robvers. 

The French foldicry (till retain the San t; their horſe, 
their muſquereers, and common guards, wearing it indit- 
ferently ; excepting for ſome difference in its garniture. 


BANDELET, or Ba N DLE, in Architeclure, any littie band, 


or flat moulding, encompalkag a column, like a ring; 4s 

that which crowns the Doric archittave. See Tab. Ai chit. 
25. Ne 1. and 11. 

It is alſo called za@nia, which Vitruvias uſes for the ſame 

thing; ſometimes fillet, diadema, &. 

t 
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It is ſomerimes uſed for the * parts which compoſe the 
8. 


architrave, called by Vitruvius. faſcie; and which are 
ſometimes alſo denominated bands or plat- bands. 

BANDERET, the name appropriated to the commanders 
of the militia of the canton of Bern. | 

BANDEROLL, a little flag, in form of a guidon, extended 
more in length than breadth, uſed to be hung out on the 
maſts of veſſels, "RG 

BANDITTI, from the Italian bandits, perſons proſcribed, 
or, as we call it, outlawed ; ſometimes denominated ban- 
niti or forts banniti. 

BANDITTI or BANDIT1, is alſo a denomination given to 
highwaymen, aud robbers, who infelt the roads in troops, 
eſpecially in Italy and France. 

The term is alſo applied to a fort of freebooters, who 
pillage in the iſlands of the Archipelago, 

BANDOLEERS, from the French bandouliers, in the Mili- 
tary Art, denotes ſmall wooden caſes covered wirh leather; 
each of which contains a ſufficient charge of powder for 
a muſket. 

BANDORE, the name of a muſical inſtrument with ſtrings, 
reſembling a lute, and ſaid to be invented in the fourth 
year of queen Elizabeth, * xr Roſe, a citizen of Lon- 
don. See a figure of it in Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, 
vol. iii. p. 3755 EEE 

BANDY-legs, from the French bander, to bend, a diſtortion 
of the legs, when they turn either inward or outward, on 
either ſide ; ariſing from ſome defect in the birth, or im- 
prudence of the nurſe, endeavouring to make a child ſtand 
or walk before its legs are ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the 
weight of his body. 

Beſide the uſe of emollients, it is proper to apply a kind 
of ſtrong boots proportioned to the limbs. 

BANE-berry, See HerB Chriſtopher, 

BANGLE ears, an imperfecti on in a horſe's ears, remedied 
in the following manner: place his ears in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as they are wanted to ſtand ; bind them with two 
ſmall boards, ſo faſt as not to ſtir; and then clip away 
the empty wrinkled ſkin cloſe by the head. 

BANGUE, a ſpecies of opiate, in great uſe throughout the 
Eaſt for drowning cares, and inſpiring Joy: 

This, by the Perſians, is called beng ; by the Arabs, eſrar, 
corruptly aſſeral and 2 by the Turks, bengitic, and vul- 
garly ma/tack; by the European naturaliſts, bangue or bange. 
The Indians, ſays Acoſta, eat the feed and leaves to in- 
creaſe their vigour, and to excite an appetite to their food. 
The nobles, and chief military officers, when they are diſ- 
poſed to forget their toil, and to fleep in perfect eaſe and 
ſecurity, take of the powder of the ſeed and leaves, as 
much as they think ſufficient ; and thereto add an arcea, 
or green Indian bazel-nut ; with as much opium as they 
think fit, and eat them all together with ſugar. If they 
defire to be entertained with variety of ſcenes, and images 
of things in their ſleep, they add ſome of the choiceſt 
camphor, cloves, nutmegs, and mace. If they have a 
mind to be merry, witty, and to indulge their amours, 
they add ambergiſe and muſk, and make them all into an 
electary with ſugar. It is by many affirmed that the ſeed 
and leaves promote luſt ; whence ſays J. Bauhine, it ap- 
ears that this herb has no affinity with hemp, though it 
be very mych like it ; fince hemp, according to Dioſco- 
rides, is of a hot and dry nature, aud extinguiſhes amor- 
ous deſires. 
Ray, ſrom whom this account is taken, ſays, he learned 
from fir Hans Sloane, that it is a different plant from 
hemp. It grows in Indoſtan, and other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, where it is 8 in ule. | 
Bangue, in reality, is a ſuccedaneum to wine, and obtains 
in thoſe countries where Mabometaniſm is eſtabliſhed ; 
which prohibiting the uſe of that liquor abſolutely, the 
poor muſſelmen are forced to have recourſe to ſuccedanea, to 
rouſe their ſpirits. The principal are op;um, and this bangue. 

BANIAN-days, in Marine Lauguage, a cant term among 
ſailors, to ſignify thoſe days in which they have no fleſh 
meat. It ſeems to be derived from the practice of the 
people mentioned in the following article. 

BANIANS, a religious ſect in the country of the Moguls, 
who believe a metempſychoſis, and will therefore eat no liv- 
ing creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endeavour 
to releaſe them, if they ſee them in the hands of others. 
The Banians are ſaid to be ſo fearful of having communi- 
cation with other nations, that they break their cups, if 
one of a different religion have drank out of them, or even 
touched them: and empty the water out of a pond where 
he has waſhed himſelf. It is added, that if they happen 
to touch one another, they muſt waſh and purify them- 
ſelves before they eat, or enter their own houſes. They 
carry, hanging at their necks, a ſtone called tamberan, as 
big as an egg, and perforated in the middle, through 
which run three ſtrings: the ſtone, they ſay, repreſents 
their yon god, and upon this account they have great 
reſpect ſhewn them by all the Indians. 

The proper Banians are called, in the SHASTER, or beck 
Vor. I. Ne 33+ 
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of their law, by the name of Shuddery, under which ate 
comprehended all ho live aſter the manner of merchants, 
or that deal and tranfaQ for others, as brokers ; exclulive 
of the mechanics, or attificers, who make another caſt; 
called wyſe. Theſe Banians have no peculiar ſect or reli- 
gion, unleſs it be, that two of the eight general precepts 
given by the legiſlator, Bremaw, to the Indian nation, ate, 
on account of the proſeſſion of the Ba»ians, ſuppoſed 
more immediateiy to relate to them, viz. thoſe which en- 
Join veracity in their words and dealings, and avoiding all 
ractices of circumvention in buying and ſelling. 
The Banians and the Chineſe, are the greateſt traders in the 
Indies, to whom mult alſo be added the Jews and Arme- 
nians who are greatly diſperſed over thoſe parts. But the 
moſt conſiderable trade is carried on by the Baniam, in 
the whole peninſula on this fide the Ganges. They are 
extremely ſkilful and cunning in commerce, Moſt of them 
follow brokerage, and moſt of the brokers of the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French companies are of that nation. For 
the reſt, they ate very honeſt, and have almoſt conſtantly 
in their hands the ſtock and caſh of thoſe companies. 
T wy are likewiſe bankers ; and there are few places in 
the Eaſt Indies for which they cannot furniſh bills of ex- 
change. They have alſo a fort of ſtanding caſh or bank 
where perſons may depoſit their money, and take it out 
again whenever they pleaſe. 
he form of contract, in buying and ſelling, is rematk- 
able ; being done in the profoundeſt ſilence, only by touch- 
ing each others fingers : the buyer looſening his pamerin, 
or girdle, ſpeads ir on his knee ; and both he and the 
ſeller having their hands underneath, by the intercourſe of 
the fingers, mark the price of pounds, ſhillings, &c. de- 
manded, offered, and at length agreed on. When the 
ſeller takes the buyer's whole band, it denotes a thouſand 
and, as many times as he ſqueezes it, as many thouſand 
pagods, or roupees, according to the ſpecies in queſtion, 
are demanded : when he only takes the five fingers, it de- 
notes five hundred, and when only one, one hundred ; 
taking only half a finger, to the ſecond joint, denotes 
fifty ; the ſmall end of the finger, to the firlt joint, ſtands 
for ten. See CEURAWATH. 

BANILLIA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome for 
thevanillia, or vanilloes, uſed inmaking the ſcented chocolate; 

BANISHMENT, Ex1LE, among us, is of two kinds: the 
one voluntary, and upon oath ; the other by compulſion, 
for ſome offence or crime. 

The former, properly called abjuration, is now ceaſed; the 
latter is chiefly enjoined by judgment of parliament, Yet 
outlawing and ranſportation may alſo be conſidered as a 
ſpecies of exile. 

By Magna Charta, none ſhall be outlawed or baniſhed his 
country, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or accord- 
ing to the law of the land. 9 Hen, III. cap, 29. And by 
the common law no perſon ſhall be baniſhed but by au- 
thority of parliament ; or in caſe of ABJURATION 4 fe- 
lony, &c. But this is taken away by ſtatute, 3 Inſt. 115. 

Stat. 21. Jac. I. cap. 28. 

BANISTERIA, in Botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the decandria trigynia claſs of Linnæus; the characters of 
which are theſe. 'The flower hath five petals, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the papilionaceous tribe, but ſpread 
open; having in ſomes ſpecies one, in others two, and in 
ſome ſeveral nectarious glands, with ten ſhort ſtamina. 
There are in ſome ſpecies three, and in others but one 
germen, which afterwards become ſo many winged fruit, 
like thoſe of the maple z each containing a ſingle ſeed. 
Linnzus enumerates ſeven ſpecies of this genus. 

"Theſe plants are all of them natives of warm countries, 
and therefore cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs in 
a bark ſtove. 

BANK, in Commerce, is a denomination given to certain ſos 
cieties, or communities, who take on them the charge of the 
money of private perſons to improve it, or tokeep it ſecure, 
The word bank, in this ſenſe, comes from the Italian banca, 
formed of the Spaniſh banco, a bench, whereon the ancient 
money-changers fat in the public markets; or, as others 
think, a table whereon they told their money; for che Spa- 
niſh banco ſignifies a table, as well as a bench; as among 
the Greeks the word Teanga ſignified a bench, as well as 
a table; whence the word Teamittn; for a bencher. 

It cannot be doubted bur that the beginning of trafic was 
by exchanging one commodity for another, as men could 
beſt ſuit each others occafions. But the neceſſities of men 
being fo various and different, in reſpect to the quantity 
and quality of requiſites, money was inſtituted as the molt 
convenient medium for commerce; whereby people might 
procure whatſoever they ftood in need of, in quantities 
according to their exigencies. 
This changed the term of battering into that of buyin 
and ſelling ; yet all trading at length reſults into a bo 
barter. For he who ſells any thing to receive money for 
it, purchaſes what he requiies with the ſame money. Mo- 
ney then becoming * principal engine for circulating the 
| | ulk 
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bulk of commerce, its application to trade is proper to be 
conſidered, 
Money is uſed in the minuter kinds of dealings, as retail- 
ing, &c. when it is commuted for all kinds of labour, and 
to furniſh the neceflary proviſions ſor daily uſe. This te- 
uires its being divided into the ſmalleſt denominations of 
the pieces, as into ſhillings and pence : ſo that this way 
of dealing is not capable of being tranſacted by bills and 
affignments. 
Money is alſo employed in the more extenſive and whole- 
ſale way of trade, wherein large ſums are negociated ; and 
this occaſions frequent payments from one tradeſman to 


another. In which payments, although ſtrictly fpeaking 


ready caſh be required, as often as contracts are made, yet 
as commerce in general conſiſts in the mutual dealings | 


and tranſactions of many traders, it may often ſo fall out, 
by means of interchangeable debts and credits, that divers 
traders may ſatisfy each other's occaſions, without mak- 
ing any payments in ſpecie, by transferring their debts to 
each other. 


But when ſuch mutual conveniences do not occur, traders 


uſually receive their money in ſpecie, and ſo pay it from 
one to the other. Yet this way of payment is attended 
with many inconveniences, as the trouble in counting the 
money, hazard in ſecuring it from the attempts of rob- 


bers, and loſs from truſting it with unfaithful ſervants : 


for the prevention of all which, cities of large commerce 
have very naturally introduced the ufe of banks. 

A bank then may be properly defined a common repoſi- 
tory, where many perſons agree to keep their cafh, to be 
always ready at their call, or direction. 

'There are ſeveral of thefe banks eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral 
principal trading cities in Europe; as in Venice, Genoa, 


London, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Paris, &c. But of all 


others chat of Venice is the molt conſiderable, as being 
the molt ancient, and that whereon the others are mo- 
delled. 


BANK is alſo applied, in a more particular manner, to ſoci- 


eties inſtituted for lending money on pledges. Of theſe 
there are ſeveral in Holland, particularly at Amſterdam, 
where it 15 called the bank wan leening, or bank of loan, 
Private perſons are here furniſhed with money, on the de- 


| profit of effects as ſecurity, and on payment of a certain 


intereſt, regulated by the burgo-ryaſters. This bank is 
otherwiſe called the Lambard huis, or Lombard-houſe, or 
ſimply Lombard; which is the name it is moſt commonly 
known by, in moſt of the towns in Holland. 


Bixx, or Baxco, of Venice, commonly called banco del 


guira, was eſtabliſhed in the middle of the twelfth century, 
and is properly a board of public credit and intereſt ; or a 
general and perpetual purſe for all merchants and traders; 
eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn edict of the commonwealth, which 
enacts, that all payments of wholeſale merchandize, and 
letters of exchange, ſhall be in banco, or bank notes; and 
that all debtors and creditors ſhall be obliged, the one to 
carry their money to the bank, the other to receive their 
payments at banc? z ſo that payments are 88 by a 
ſimple transfer from the one tothe other: he who was be- 
fore creditor on the bank books, becoming debtor as ſoon 
as he has reſigned his right to another, who is entered 
down as creditor in his place; ſo that the parties only 
change name, without any effective payment being made. 
Indeed there are ſometimes actual payments made, eſpe- 
cially in matters of retail, and when foreigners are diſ- 
poſed to have ready money to carry off in ſpecie ; or when 
particular traders chooſe to have a ſtock by them to nego- 
ciate in bills of exchange, &c. The neceſſity of theſe eſ- 
ſective payments has given occaſion to the opening a fund 
of ready money: which is found ſo far from diminiſhing 
the lock, that this liberty of withdrawing money at plea- 
ſure rather augments it. By means of this ban#, the re- 
public, without incroaching on the freedom of commerce, 
or without paying any intereſt, 1s miſtreſs of 5,000,000 
ducats, to which the capital of the bank is limited, to be 
in readineſs on any preſſing occaſion ; the republic being 
ſecurity for the capital. 


BANK of England was firſt eftabliſhed in the year 1694, 


partly for the convenience of commerce, and partly allo 
ſor the emolument of the proprictors. The ſcheme was 
projected by Mr. W. Patterſon, a merchant, and debated 
for a long while in the privy council, till at length, by an 


act of 5 and 6 William and Mary, cap. 20, it was enact- 


ed, that their majeſties might grant a commiſſion to take 
particular ſubſcriptions for 1, 200, cool. of any perſons, na- 
tives or foreigners, whom their majeſties were hereby 


empowered to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of 


100,000). viz, 9, ooo. or 8 per cent. for intereſt till re- 
deemed, and 400. to be allowed the intended bank for 
management. The corporation was to have the name of 
the governor and company of the bank of England ; their 
faid fund to be redeemable upon a year's notice, after the 
tirſt of Auguſt, 1705, and payment of the principal, and 
then the corporation to ceaſe. The company was enabled 
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by this act to purchaſe lands, &c. unlimitedly, and to en- 
joy the other uſual powers of corporations ; their ſtock 
was to be transferable. They were reſtricted from bor. 
rowing more than 1,200,0009/, except ou parliament fu nds, 
and from trailing in any merchandize, except in bills of 
exchange, and in bullion, and in the ſale of ſuch goods 
as were the produce of lands purchaſed by the corpora. 
tion: and all bills obligatory under the ſeal of the ſaid 
corporation, were made aſſignable by indorſement. The 
charter of incorporation was executed July 27, 1694 ; 
which directs, that there be a governor, deputy-govenor 
and twenty-four directors; and fpecifies the qualifications 
of voters and of direCtors, together with ather regula. 
| tions, which have been farther amended and enlarged by 
ſubſequent ſtatutes. 
The Puſneſs of the bank is, for the moſt part, that of 
dealing in bullion of gold and ſilver, diſcounting bills, ad- 
vancing money to the public on the credit of acts of par- 
liament, circulating their own notes, &c. and exchequer 
bills for the government ; beſide the management of thoſe 
funds which are immediately under its care, and which 
conſtitute a principal part of the national DEBT. 

BANK, agents of. See AGENT, 

BANK bills, See BILL. 

BANK, days in. See Day. 

Baxk of France wes firit projected by Mr. Law, a native of 
Scotland, wich a view of paying off the public debts of 
France, by drawing its creditors into the newly projected 
Miſhſhppi and India companies, and erected in the year 
1716. It was taken into the king's hands in 1718, and 
denominated the Raya Bank; and by its union with both 
the companies above mentioned, formed a bubble, which 
occaſioned great confuſion and diſtreſs in the year 1720. 

BANK, million, derives its name from king William's million 
lottery in the year 1695 ; the proprietors agreed in part- 
nerſhip to purchaſe tickets in this lottery, They after- 
wards purchaſed many reverſions of the 14 per cent. an- 
nuities, and admitted many proprictors of annuities to 
purchaſe their joint ſtock, which amounted and till a- 
mounts to 5c0,000/. They are a partnerſhip by deed en- 
rolled in chancery, in the year 1721, They divided 5 per 
cent, till Lady-day, 1728, when they reduced their annual 
dividend to 4 per cent. and it was again taifed to 5 per 
cent. which is {till continued, 

BANK of Scotland was erected by act of pailiament in 1695. 
Its capital ſtock is 101,0c0/, ſterling. 

BANK, rozal, of Scotland, was incorporated by charter of king 
George I in the year 1727. Its capital is 151,000/ ſter- 
ling; and the public revenues of Scotland are paid into 
this bank, 

BANK, or BENCH, in Law: See BANC, 

BANK, fort, See BANQUETTE, 

Bax k, in Natural Hiſtory, denotes an elevation of the 
ground, or bottom of the ſea, ſo as ſometimes to ſur- 
mount the furface of the water, or, at leaſt, to leave the 
water fo ſhallow, as uſually not to allow a veſſel to re- 
main afloat over it. 


In this ſenſe, bank amounts to much the ſame with flat, 
ſhoal, &c. 5 
There are banks of ſand, and others of ſtone, called allo 
ſhelves or rocks. In the north ſea, they alſo ſpeak of 
banks of ice, which are large pieces of that matter floating. 
Vapours at ſea occaſion ſometimes ſuch a deceptio viſits, that 
mariners imagine they ſee land with trees, &c. They 
call ſuch deception fog-bants. See a remarkable decep- 
tion of this kind related in Dr. Hawkſworth's. Account 
of the Voyages to the Southern Hemiſphere, vol. i. p. 10, 
A long narrow bank is ſometimes called a 216. 
The bank abſolutely ſo called, or the main bank, or great 
bank, denotes that of Newfoundland, the ſcene ot the 
cod-fiſhery, | 

- It is called the great bank, not only by reaſon of its vaſt ex- 
tent, being, according to the Engliſh computation, two 
hundred miles long, and, according to the French, one 
hundred leagues, or three hundred miles; but alſo on ac- 
count of ſeveral leſſer banks rear it, where cod are alſo 
caught. Theſe laſt the French call banquezeaux. 
This is one of thoſe banks which have water enough to float 
a ſhip, and which, on this account, are not dangetous. 
Banks are uſuallydiſtinguiſhed by a buoy, poſt, or the like. 
On charts, ſand-banks are uſually marked by little dots, 
and banks of ſtone by croſſes. Ihe colours of the buoys 
are alſo varied accordingly ; ſand-banks being denoted by 
light-coloured buoys, and rocks by black ones. 
In large rivers, as the Elbe, &c. ſand-banks, by high tides 
and inundations, are liable to change places; care is 
therefore taken to ſhift the buoys from time to time, to 
ſhew the true channel of the river. 
An exact knowledge of the banks, their extent, and the 
depth of water on them, makes the moſt eſſential part of 
the ſcience of a pilot, and a maſter of a ſhip : if the veſ- 
ſel be large, and draw much water, great attention will be 
neceſſary to keep clear of the banks on the contrary, * 


4 
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be ſmall, the ſame banks afford a ſure alum, where it 
may brave the largeſt and ſtouteſt veſſels, which dare not 
follow it here. By means of this barrier, many a ſmall 
has eſcaped its enemy. 
bin in veſſels which go with oars, is uſed for the bench 
where the rowers are ſeated ; popularly called, by our 
amen the thought. | 
in this ſenſe road of banks of gallies, of 
galliots, of brigantines, and the like, | | 
The Venetian gondolas have no banks; for the watermen 
ſtanding. 
The I gallies havetwenty-five banks, thatis, twenty- 
five on each ſide, in all fifty banks, with one oar to each 
bank, and four or five men to each oar. The galeaſſes have 
thirty-two banks on a (ide, and fix or ſeven rowers to a bank. 
Sce DouBLE-banked. | | 
Bank alſo denotes an elevation of earth, ſtones, ſtakes, or 
other materials in form of a wall, or cauſeway, to ſtop 
the waters, and prevent inundations, 
Theſe, on other occaſions, are denominated dams; and ſea- 
wwalls, &c. and by the ancients aggeres: thoſe on the 
coaſts of Holland are more particularly denominated dykes. 
The beſt bank, in the opinion of Dr. Hales, is that con- 
trived by Dr. Wark, of Scotland. A quantity of furze is 
fixed to the bottom of the channel of ſuch a breadth as is 
proportioned to the force which it is to reſiſt. The ſand, 
or ſlime, will ſoon ſettle in the furze, and when this is 
covered, another bed of furze is to be laid on as before, 
and ſo on till the bark is raiſed to a ſufficient height. 
Bars is alſo uſed in ſeveral games, for the ſtock or fund 
of him who undertakes the game. ; 
BANK at baſſet, a ſum of money laid down by the tailleur, 
before the gameſters, to anſwer all the winning cards that 
ſhall turn up in his courſe of dealing. Yet it 1s to be ob- 
ſerved, that what the bankers gain per cent. of all the mo- 
ney adventured at pharo, is greater than that at baſſet; it 
being two pounds nineteen ſhillings and ten pence per 
cent. in the firſt, and but fiſteen ſhillings and three pence 
in the ſecond. Vide De Moiv. Doctr. Chanc. p. 93. 
BANKER, in Commerce. The hiſtory of private banks is as 
follows. The royal mint in the Tower of London had for 
ſome years, beſore the year 1640, been made uſe of as a 
kind of bak, or depoſit, for merchants to lodge their caſh 
in. But king Charles the Firſt having in that year made 
free with their money, the mint loſt its credit. After 
this, the merchants and traders of London generally 
truſted their caſh with their ſervants, until the breaking 
out of the civil war, when it was very cuſtomary for their 
apprentices and clerks to leave their malters and go into 
the army. Wheteupon in ſuch unſetcled times, merchants 
not daring longer to conſide in their apprentices, began 
firſt, about the year 1645, to lodge their neceſſary caſh in 
goldſmiths hands, both to receive and pay for them; un- 
til which time the whole and proper buſineſs of London 
goldſmiths was to buy aud ſell plate, and foreign coins of 
gold and ſilver, to melt, and cull them, to coin ſome at the 
mint, and with the ret to ſupply the refiners, plate- 
makers, and merchants, as they found the price to vary. 
This account of the matter we have from a ſcarceand molt 
curious ſmall pamphlet, publiſhed in 1676, entitled the 
Myſtery of the new-faſhioned Goldſmiths, or Bankers 
l in only eight quarto pages. 
Bankers on their firſt eſtabliſhment allowed to thoſe who 
entruſted their money in their hands a moderate intereſt 
for the ſame, and hereby their buſineſs was very conſider- 
ably increaſed, and roſe to great reputation in the year 
1667, when the Dutch burnt our ſhips at Chatham; but 
this event cauſed a run on the bankers, which hurt their 
credit; and in the year 1672 king Charles II. ſhut up the 
exchequer, and ſeized the money which the bankers had 
lent him at 8 per cent. intereſt, the whole ſum amounting 


galeaſſes, of 


pay © per cent, intereſt for this debt out of his hereditary 
exciſe, but the principal was never paid. However, the 
parliament of 12 William, cap. 12. provided for a large 
arrear of intereſt, and ſettled an intereſt of 3 per cent. tor 
the future, The debt was hereby made redeemable, on 
paying one moiety of the principal ſum, viz. 664, 263“. 
farther confirmed by an act of 2 and 3 Anne, cap. 15. 
which moiety now became the proper debt of the public: 
and being reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. in 1717, was ſi- 
nally ſubſccibed into the South-ſea capital ſtock in the 
year 1720. ; i 
Bankers now allow no intereſt, and by inveſting a certain 
proportion of it in the funds, or laying it out on other 
ſufficient ſecurity, and traſſicking with it in the ſtocks, in 
diſcounts, &c. reap very conliderable advantage from it ; 
and by negociating bills, &c. on the part of their credi- 
tors, greatly coutribute to the convenience and difpatch 
of bulineſs, TER 

In Italy the employment of a banker, eſpecially in repub- 
lics, does not derogate from nobility; and hence it 18, that 
molt of the cadets, or younger ſons of perſons of condi- 
tion, undertake it for the ſupport of their family. 


to 1, 328,5 261. The king was aſterwards neceſſitated to 
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The ancient bankers were called argentarii, and nummila· i 
Their chief buſineſs was to put out the money of private 

| Perſons to intereſt ; they had theit boards and benches for 
this purpoſe in all the markets and public places, where 
they took in the money ſrom ſome to lend it to others. 
The Romans had two kinds of bankers, though their office 
was much more extenſive than that of the bankers among 
us, theirs being that of public officers, in whom were unit- 
ed the funQions of a broker, agent, banker, and notary 5 
managing the exchange, taking in money, aſſiſting in 
buying and ſelling; and drawing the writing neceſſary on 
all thefe occaſions. | 

BANnKRRs in the court ef Rome, are perſons authorized, ex- 
cluſive of all others, to ſolicit and procure by their cor- 
reſpondents at Rome, all bulls, diſpenſations, and other 
acts diſpatched at the papal dataty, or in the legateſhip of 
Avignon; they are diſperſed in all the cities of France, 
where there is a parliament, or a preſidial; and wer: 
erected in a regular and hereditary office, by an edict in 
1673. | | 
They owe their origin to the Guelphs, who took ſhelter at 
Avignon, and in other cities within the obedience of the 
pope, in the time of the civil wars in Italy. The favour 
they were in with the pontiffs, for having eſpouſed the 
papal cauſe, occaſioned their being employed in procuring 
expeditions of the court of Rome. But the heavy extor- 
tions they practiſed towards their clients, ſoon rendered 
them odious, and occaſioned ſeveral denominatious of re- 
proach, as cercini, caturcini, caurfini, corfini, &c. ſrom 
the city Cahors, the native place of pope John XXII. in 
whoſe pontificate they were in their higheſt power. 

BANKER, in Bricklaying, a piece of timber whereon they 

cut the bricks. 
The banker is ſix ſeet long or more, according to the num- 
ber of men to work at it, and nine or ten inches ſquare ; 
it is to be laid on two piers of timber, three feet high 
from the floor they ſtand on. 

BANKER, in Sea Language, ſignifies a veſſel employed in 
the cod-fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland. 

BANKING, the making of bans to oppoſe the force of the 
ſea, rivers, or the like, and ſecure the land from being 
overflowed therby. | 
With reſpeCt to the water which is to be kept out, this 
is called banking; with reſpect to the land; which is here- 
by to be defended, imbanting. 

BANKING, in a ſalt-work, the raiſing a fence againſt the 
ſea, whereby its waters may be kept out, excepting ſo 
much as is neceſſary for the preparation of the ſalt. 

BANKRUPT, a dealer, who having gotten other men's 
goods, or money, in his hands, abſconds to defraud his 
creditors z or being ſo reduced or involved, that he can 
conduct his buſineſs no longer, is deſirous of being legally 
diſcharged from farther demands and trouble. 

The word is formed from the ancient Latin bancus, a 
bench, or table, and ruptus, broken. 

Bank, we have elſewhere obſerved, originally ſignified a 
bench, which the firſt bankers had in the public places, in 
markets, fairs, &c. on which they told thetr money, wrote 
their bills of exchange, &c. Hence, when a banker failed, 
they broke his bank, to advertiſe the public, that the per- 
ſon to whom the bank belonged, was no longer in a con- 
dition to continue his buſineſs. As this practice was very 
frequent in Italy, it is ſaid, the term bankrupt is derived 
from the Italian banco rotto, broken bench. 

Cowel rather chuſes to deduce the word from the French 
banque, table, and route, veſtigium, trace, by metaphor 
from the ſign left in the ground, of a table once faſtened to 
it, and now gone, On this principle he traces the origin 
of bantrupts from the ancient Roman menſarii, or argen- 
tarii, who had their tabernæ or menſe in certain public 
places; and who, when they fled, or made off with the 
money that had been truſted to them, left only the ſign 
or ſhadow of their former ſtation behind them. | 
And it is obſervable, that the title of the firſt Engliſh 
ſtatute concerning this offence, 34 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 
*© againſt ſuch perſons as do make bankrupt,” is a literal 
tranſlation of the French idiom, gui ſont bangue route. 

By ſtat. 1 Jac. I. cap. 15. a bankrupt is thus deſcribed. 
All and every perſon who ſhall uſe the trade of merchan- 
diſe by way of bargaining, exchange, bartering, or other- 
wiſe in groſs, or by ſeeking his or her living by buying and 
ſelling, who ſhall depart bis houſe, or abſent himſelf, or 
ſuffer himſelf to be arreſted for any debt, or other thing, 
not grown due for money delivered, wares fold, or other 
good conſideration; or ſhall ſuffer himſelf to be outlawed, 
or go to priſon, or fraudulently procure himſelf to be ar- 
reſted, or his money or his goGs attached; ot make any 
fraudulent conveyance of his land, goods, or chattels, 
whereby his creditors may be defeated in the recovery of 
their juſt debts ; or being arreſted for debt, ſhall lie in 
priſon ſix months or more, upon ſuch arreſt or detention, 
ſhall be adjudged a bankrupt. . | 
There are ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatutes relating to bankrupts, 
viz. 21 Jac, I. cap, 19.—4 Anne, cap. 17.—5 Anne, 
6 | f | cap. 
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Geo. II. cap. 30. See 


Cap. 22.—7 Geo. I. cap. JL = 
0 1 ᷑· IVIDEND, 


ASSIGNEES, CERTIFICATE, 

SUPERSEDING, &c. 

In ſome 22 bankrupts are condemned to wear a green | 

cap; at Lucca, an 12 cap. | 

BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinquiſh- 
ing of trafke in a merchant, a banker, or any other trader. 
The French make this difference between a bankruptcy 
and a fatlure; that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and 
fraudulent, aud the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by 
means of accidents, &c. 

A failing, breaking, or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes 
the merchant's credit; but does not note him with in- 
famy, as bankruptcy often does. 

When a merchant, &c. fails to appear at the exchange, | 
&c. without apparent reaſon, it is called a foe of pre- 
ſence; the bankruptcy becomes open from the day he ab- 
ſconds, or when the ſeal is affixed. to his effects. | 

BANKRUPTCY, commiſſion of. See COMMISSION. X 

BANLEUGA, or BN NILEUGA, or BaNLigv, in Mid- 

dle Age Writers, the territory within which the juriſdic- 
tion of municipal magiſtrates, or ordinary judges of a 
city, town, or the like is confined. 
It is thus called, becauſe within this tract they may make 
their proclamations, prohibitions, and other acts of juſtice 
and policy, compriſed under the name of BAN, or BAN- 
NU. ; 

BANN, or Ban, Baxnvm, or BanNus, in the Feudal Law, 
a ſolemn proclamation, or publication of any thing. 

The origin of the word is uncertain: ſome deduce it from 
the Britiſh ban, clamour, noiſe z others from the Saxon pan, 
a thing ſpread ; whence ban, and band, uſed for a flag, 

racton mentions bannus regis for a proclamation of ſi- 
lence ancientiy made by the court, before the encounter 
of the champions in a combat. 

BANN is alſo uſed for a ſolemn convocation of the nobility 

of a province, to attend the king in his army, conſorm- 
ably to their ſeveral tenutes. 
Bann, in this ſenſe, differs from rear-bann ; as the former 
reſpects thoſe who hold mediately of him. But the words 
are now confounded ; and bann, and rear-bann, denote a 
ſummons to all the feudal tenants, mediate and immedi- 
ate, to go to war in the king's ſervice. 

BANN alſo denotes the aſſembly, or body of nobility and 
gentry thus convocated. 

n this ſenſe, they ſay, the bann, and rear-bann is long in 
etting into the field; the bann and rear-bann was aſlem- 
led, &c. 
'The French nobility appear to have ſerved the king, in the 
way of bann and rear-bann, from the beginning of the 
monarchy ; though the uſage was not regularly ſettled 
till the time of the inveſtiture of feuds, 
BANN is more particularly uſed to denote a proſeription or 
baniſhment, for a crime proved; becauſe anciently pub- 
liſhed by ſound of trumpet : or, as Voſſius thinks, becauſe 
thoſe who did not appear at the above mentioned fum- 
mons were puniſhed by proſcription. 

Hence, te put a prince under the bann of the empire, is to 
declare him diveſted of all his dignities. 

The ſentence only denotes an interdict of all intercourſe, 
and offices of humanity, with the offender, the form of 
which ſeems taken from that of the Romans, who baniſhed 
perſons, by forbidding them the uſe of fire and water. 
Sometimes alſo cities are put under the imperial ann: 
that is, ſtripped of their rights and privileges. 

BANN alſo denotes a pecuniary mulct, or penalty, laid on 
a delinquent for offending againſt a hann. 

BANNS of marriage, are certain ſolemn notices of matrimo- 
nial contracts made, in the patiſn- church, before the mar- 
riage; that if there be any objections to either party as to 
prior engagements, &c. there may be an opportunity of 
making them. The publication of banns (popularly called 
gſeing in the church) was intended as an expedient to pre- 
vent clandeſtine marciages: but a licence or diſpenſation 
is now eaſily procured, ſo that their uſe is defeated. — By 
the laws of the church, banns are to be publiſhed thrice, 

on three diſtant days, in the places where the parties live, 
on pain of nullity of marriage; and excommunications are 
threatened againſt thoſe,” who knowing impediments con- 
ceal them. But ſee 26 Geo. II. cap 33. and MARRIAGE. 
The uſe of matrimonial barns is ſaid to have been firſt in- 
troduced in the Gallican church, though ſomething like 
it obtained even in the primitive times; and it is this Ter- 
tullian is ſuppoſed to mean by trinundina promulgatio. 

BANN is alſo uſed for a ſolemn anathema, or excommunica- 
tion, attended with curſes, &c. 

In this ſenſe, we read of papal banns, &c. 

BANN of God, bannus Dei, or the judgment of God. Spel- 
man takes it for excommunication. 

BanN is alſo uſed for a prohibition. 

In which ſenſe, the bann of harveſt, or vintage, &c. in 
the French cuſtoms, imports a prohibition to reap, or ga- 


ther the grapes without the leave of the lord. 


* 
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The former is now taken away, and the peaſant may reap 
his corn when he pleaſes; but the latter ſtill remains, per- 
ſons not beipg allowed to open the vintage till publication 
is made by the officers of the place for that purpoſe. 

Bax R- uin, in the French Cuſtoms, a privilege enjoyed by 
lords, of ſelling the wine of their own growth, during 
a certain time, excluſive of all othen perſons within the 
compaſs of their fees or lordſhips. 

The ſame right, in ſome places, extends alſo to other li- 
quorsz and even to hogs, cows, and other animals. 

BANNALIS mola, or bannal-mill, a kind of feudal ſervice 
whereby the tenants of a certain diſtrict are obliged to 
carry their corn to be ground at a certain mill, and to be 
baked at a certain oven, for the benefit of the lord. 

BANNER propetly denotes a ſquare flag, faftened like a 
cornet to a lance. 

Menage derives the word from the Latin bandum, a bang, 
or flag; and ſuppoſes banniere to have been firſt written 
for bandtere; which is confirmed by this, that we meet 
with the word banderia, uſed, in the fame ſenſe, by Latin 
writers of the barbarous age. 

A banner differed from a penon, or guidon, which had a lor 
tail or train; the cutting off which, in the ceremony of 
creating a BANNERET, Converted it into a banner. 
Moſt of the ancient lords are repreſented, on their ſeals 
with banners in their hand; in which guiſe they entered 
the liſt in rournaments, 

Arms BANNER-wiſe, or en banniere, are thoſe borne ſquare; 
{til] uſed in e to denote families deſcended from 
BANNTRETS. Favyn ſuppoſes the uſage to h 
brought thither from . : 9 
It was reputed more honourable for a perſon to bear his 
arms in a banner than in an eſcutcheon, 

BANNER is alſo uſed to denote the flag under which all the 
tenants of the ſame fief were to muller themſelves, when 
their ſervice was required in the army. 

BANNER is alſo uſed for the chief flag, or ſtandard of a 
prince, lord, baron, or the like, 

BANNER, the, of France, was the largeſt and richeſt of all the 
flags borne by the ancient kings, in their great military ex- 
peditions. St. Martin's cap was in uſe fix hundred years 
as the banner of France; it was made of taffety, painted 
with the image of that ſaint, and laid one or two days on 
his tomb to prepare it for uſe. This was ſucceeded by the 
famous AURIFLAMMA, or oriflamme. Though ſome 
make a difference between the banner of France and the 
ori flamme; making it the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
former, to be hung out at the window, wherever the 
king was; whereas the latter was only uſed in extraordi- 
nary wars. 

About the year 1100 was introduced a more pompous appa- 
ratuszthe mode of which was borrowed from italy; the 6ar- 
ner royal was faſtened to the top of a maſt, or ſome tall tree 
planted on a ſcaffold, borne on a chariot drawn by oxen, 
covered with velvet houſings, decorated with devices, ot 
cyphers of the reigning prince. At the foot of the tree 
WAS a prieſt, who ſaid maſs early every morning, len 
knights mounted guard on the ſcaffold, night and day, and 
as many trumpets at the foot of the tiee, never ceaſed 
flouriſhing to animate the troops. This cumberſome ma- 
chine, the mode of which was brought from Italy, con- 
tinued in uſe about a hundred and thirty years. Its pot 
was in the centre of the army. And here it was the chicf 
feats were performed, to carry off and defend the royal 
banner: for there was no victory without it; nor was an 
army reputed vanquiſhed, till they had loſt this banner. 

BANNER is allo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for any flag 
or enſign. | | 
But the word is out of uſe in this ſenſe, except in ſpeak- 
ing of former times, or foreign nations. In the Levant 
they {till ſay the Engliſh banner, the Venetian banner, &c. 
The French alſo retain the denomination banner, in 
ſpeaking of eccleſiaſtical proceſſions; where the people, 
bearing each a croſs, march under a banner, repreſent- 
ing the church militant; to denote themſelves ſoldiers 
of the church. | 

BANNERS of the Romans. See SIGNA, 

BANNERETS, an ancient order of knights, or feudal 
lords, who, poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals 
to battle, under their own flag, or banner, when ſum- 
moned thereto by the king. 

The word ſeems formed from banner, a ſquare flag, or from 

band, which anciently alſo denoted a flag. — Bannerets ate 

alſo called in ancient writers, militeg vex/{liferi, and vexil- 

larii, bannerarii, bannarii, banderiſii, &c. 

Anciently there were two kinds of knights, great and 

little; the firſt whereof were called BANNEKETS, the 

ſecond BACHELORS; the firſt compoled the upper; the 

ſecond, the middle nobility. 

The banneret was a dignitary allowed to march under his 

own flag, whereas the bachelarius eques followed that of 

another. | 

To be qualified for a banneret, one mult be a gentleman of 
© family, 


BAN 


and muſt have a power to raiſe a certain Meer 
of armed men; with eſtate enough to ſubſiſt at leaſt twenty- 
eight or thirty men. This muſt have been ay Bgrs. af 
able in thoſe days, becauſe each man, beſides his ſervant, 
had two horſemen to wait on him, armed, the one with 
a croſs-bow, the other with a bow and hatchet. 
As he was not allowed to be a baron who had not above 
thirteen knights-fees, ſo he was not admitted to be a ban- 
neret, if he bad leſs than ten. ; 
Banneret, according to Spelman, was a middle order be- 
tween = baron, and a ſimple knight; called ſometimes alſo 
vexillarius minor, to diſtinguiſh him from the greater, that 
is, from the baron, to whom alone properly belonged the 
jus vexilli, or privilege of the ſquare flag. | 
Hence the banneret was alſo called bannerettus, i baro mi- 
nor, a word frequently uſed by Engliſh writers in the ſame 
ſenſe, as bamneret was by the French; though neither of 
them occur before the time gf Edward II. 
Some will have banneretsto have originally been perſons who 
had ſome portion of a barony aſſigned them; and enjoyed 
it under the title of bare proximus, and that with the ſame 
prerogatives as the baron himſelf. 
Some again find the origin of bannerets in France; others 
in Brittany; others in England. Theſe laſt attribu: e the 
inſtitution of bannerets to Conan, lieutenant of Maximus, 
who commanded the Roman legions in England under the 
empire of Gratian, in 383. This general, ſay they, re- 
volting, divided England into forty cantons, and in theſe 
cantons diſtributed torty knights, to whom he gave a power 
of aſſembling on occaſion, under their ſeveral banners, as 
many of the effective men as were found in their reſpec- 
tive diſtricts: whence they are called bannerets. 
However this be, it appears from Froifſart, &c. that an- 
ciently ſuch of the military men as were rich enough to 
raiſe and ſubſiſt a company of armed men, and had a right 
to do ſo, were called bannerets. Not, however, that theſe 
qualifications rendered them knights, but only bannerets ; 
the appellation of knight being only added thereto, be- 
cauſe they were (imple knights beſore. 
Bannereis were ſecond to none but knights of the Garter ; 
they were reputed the next degree below the nobility; and 
were allowed to bear arms with ſupporters, which none 
elſe may, under the degree of a baron. In France, it is 
ſaid, the dignity was hereditary; but in England it died 
with the perſon that gained it. The order dwindled on 
the inſtitution of baronets by king James I. and at length 
became extint. The laſt perſon created banneret was br 
John Smith, made ſo after Edghill-fight, for reſcuing the 
itandard of king Charles I. 
The form of the bannere!'s creation was this: on a day of 
battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king or gene- 
ral,who,cutting off i train, or ſkirt thereof, and making it 
a ſquare, returned it again, the proper banner of bannerets ; 
who are hence ſometimes calied knights of the ſquare flag. 
There ſeems to have been bannerets created, either in a dif- 
ferent manner, or by others than the ſovereign ; ſince king 
James, in the patent of baronets, gives them precedence 
to all knights bannerets, except ſuch as are created by the 
king himſelt in the field; which implies, either that there 
are ſome of this order created out of the field, or by in- 
ferior perſons. 
BANNERET is alſo the name of an officer, or magiſtrate of 
Rome, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, 
The people of that city, and throughout the territory of 
the church, during the diſputes of the antipopes, had 
formed a kind of republican government ; where the whole 
power was lodged in the hands or a magiſtrate, called ſe- 
nator, and twelve heads of quarters, called bannerets, b 
reaſon of the banners which each raiſed in his diſtrict. 
BANNIMUS, q. d. we baniſh, from the obſolete bannio, the 
form of expulſion of any member from the univerſity of 
Oxford, by aſſixing the ſentence up in ſome public place, 
as a denunciation or promulgation of it. * 
BANNOCK, in Food, is an oat- cake kneaded only with wa- 
ter, and baked in the embers. Theſe are common in Lan- 
calhire, and ſome other counties. 
BANNUS, or Bax us, a title anciently given to the gover- 
nor or viceroy of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Sclavonia. 
BaNnNus epi/copalis, was a mulCt paid to the biſhop by thoſe 
guilty of ſacrilege, and other crimes. 
ANNUM capitis, was a mulct paid in cattle. 
BANOY, the name given, by the people of the Philippine 
iſlands, to a kind of hawk, "£7.98. a9 larger than our ſpar- 


s a 


fimily, 


wings, and white under the belly. It is the molt common 
of all the kinds of bawk in that part of the world, and is 
a very voracious animal, | 
BANQUET, in the Manege, denotes that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle under the eye, which, being rounded 
like a ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extremities of the 
bit to the branch, in ſuch a manner, that the banquet is 


not ſcen, but covered by the that it 
uext the branch. n * * od hs | 


Vor. I. Ne 33. 


row-hawk, and of a yellowiſh colour on the back and 


| 
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| Bangmer-line, is an imaginary line drawn by the bit-make 


along the banguet, in forging a bit, and prolonged upwards 
and downwards, to adjuſt the deſigned force or weakneſs 
of the branch, in order to make it Ritf, of eaſy. For the 
branch will be hard and ſtrong if the ſevil-hole be on the 
outſide of the banquet, with reſpe& to the neck; and it 
will be weak, and eaſy, if che ſevil-hole be on the infide 
of the line, taking the centre from the neck. 
BANQUETING-room, or houſe. See XEN1A, SALOON, & e. 
The ancjent Romans ſupped in the atrium, or veſtibule, of 
their houſes ; but, in after-times, magnificent ſaloons, br 
banqueting-rooms, were built, for the more commodious and 
ſplendid entertainment of their gueſts. Lucullus had ſe- 
veral of theſe, each diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſome 
god; and there was a particular rate of expence appropri- 
ated to each. Plutarch relates with what magnificence he 
entertained Cicero and Pompey, who went with defign to 
ſurprize him, by telling only a flave who waited, that the 
cloth ſhould be laid in the Apollo. The emperor Clau- 
dius, among others, had a ſplendid banque:i-g-r00m, named 
Mercury. But every thing of this kind was outdone by 
the luſtre of that celebrated banqueting-houſe of Nero, called 
domus aurea ; which, by the circular motion of its parti- 
tions, and cielings, imitated the revolution of the heavens, 
and repreſented the different ſeaſons of the year, which 
changed at every ſervice, and ſhowered down flowers, eſ- 
ſences, and kr? e on the gueſts, Heliogabulus, ne- 
vertheleſs, is ſaid to have improved as much upon Nero, 
as the latter had done on Lucullus. Senec. Ep. 90. 
BANQUETTE, in Fortifica'ion, is a little foot- bank, or an 
elevation of earth forming a path which runs along the in- 
fide of a parapet ; by which the muſqueteers get up, to diſ- 
cover the counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemies in the 
moat, or in the covert-way. F 
Thebanguette is generally between two and three feet bigh, 
and three feet broad, and four feet and a half lower than 
the parapet, having two or three ſteps to mount it by.— 
Where the parapet is very high, they make a double bau- 
quette one over the other. 
BANS TICELE, in /chthyslogy, a name given by us to the 
GASTEROSTEUS. 
The ban/lickle is otherwiſe calledpricłle- bag, or prickle-back. 
BAN FAM- work, a kind of Indian painting, and carving on 
wood, reſembling Japan work, only more gay, and deco- 
rated with a great variety of gaudy colours. 
Bantam-work is of leſs value among connoiſſeurs, though 
ſometimes preferred, by the unſkilful; to the true Japan 
work. Formerly it was in greater uſe, and eſteem, than 
at preſent ; and the imitation of it much practiſed by out 


apanners. 

There are two ſorts of Bantam as well as of Japan work; 
as, in the latter, ſome are flat, lying even with the black, 
and others high, or emboſſed ; 0 in Bantam- wor, ſome 
is flat, and others in- cut, or carved into the wood, as we 
find in many large ſcreens ; with this difference, that the 
Japan artiſts work chiefly in gold and other metals, aud 
the Bantam generally in colours, with a ſmall ſprinkliug 
of gold here and there. a ; 

For the flat Bantam-work, it is done in colours, mixed 
with gum water, proper for the thing deſigned to be imi- 
tated. For the carved, or in-cut kind, the method of per- 
ſorming it is thus deſcribed by an ingenious artiſt. 1. The 
wood is to be primed with whiting and fize, fo often till 
the primer lie near a quarter of an inch thick; then it is 
to be water plained, i. e. rubbed with a fine wet cloth, 
and, ſome time after, bruſhed very ſmooth, the blacks laid 
on, varniſhed up with a good body, and poliſhed well, 
though with a gentle hand. This done, the deſign is to 
be traced out with vermilion, and gum-water, exactly in 
the manner wherein it is intended to be cut ; the figures, 
trees, buildings, &c. in their due proportions. Then the 
graver 1s applied, with other tools of proper ſhapes, dit- 
fering according to the workman's fancy. With theſe he 
cuts deep or ſhallow, as is found convenient, but never 
deeper than the whiting lies; the wood being never to feel 
the edge of the inſtrument. Lines, or parts of the black, 
are (till to be left, for the draperies and other out-lines, 
and for the diſtinction of one thing from another; the rule 
being to cut where the white is, and leave the black un- 
touched, The carving being finiſhed, they then uſe the 
pencil, with which the colours are laid into the cut-work. 
Aſter this, the gold is to be laid in thoſe places which the 
deſign requires; for which purpoſe, a ſtrong, thick gum- 
arabic water is taken, and laid with a pencil on the work ; 
and, while this remains wet, leaf-gold is cut with a ſharp 
ſmooth-edged knife, in little pieces, ſhaped to the bigneſs 
and figure of the places where they are to be laid. Theſe 
being taken up with a little cotton, they dab them with 
the ſame clofe to the gum-water, which affords a rich 
luſtre. The work thus finiſhed, they clear up the black 
with oil, taking care not to touch the colours. The Eu- 
ropean workmen, in lieu of leaf-gold, ordinarily uſe braſs- 
duſt, which is leſs bright and beautiful. Park. Treat. oſ Japan. 


BAOBAB, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an Africatt fruit 


. ſugar to it, to correct its acidity. -It is a great covler, and 


- Cinal uſe, as it is good in contagious arid peſtilential fevers. 


The doſe is a drachm, taken either in common water, or 


grey, greaſy to the touch, bright and very ſmooth; the 


| ley from the aſhes, and boiling it with palm-oi 


B 
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Called, from their ſtated dippings and waſhings, by way of 


with the lels ceſerve; for their rites were performed in the 


 BAPTES, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the ancients | 


BAP 


deſcribed by Proſper Alpinus. It is of the ſize of a lemon, 
but it reſembles a gourd, and contains ſeveral black ſeeds, 
whole extremities are a little crooked. Its ſubſtance alſo 
much reſembles that of the gourd; and, when firſt pulled 
off, is moiſt, red, and of a grateful acid taſte. Ihe peo- 

le of Zthiopia, where it is plentiful, are very fond of it, 
in the ſcorching heats of ſummer ; and the richer ſort add 


very agreeably quenches thirſt ; and has alſo ſome medi- 


The people of Cairo, where the freſh fruit is not to be had, 
uſe its pulp dried and powdered; and it is ſo uſed at Sc- 
negal in peſtilential fevers, the dyſentery, and bloody flux. 


in an infuſion of the plantain. 

The bavbab tree has been lately very minutely and accu- 
rately deſcribed by Mr. Adanſon, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. It is found at Senegal in 
Africa; and its bulk is ſo enormous, that it has more the 
appearance of a foreſt than of a ſingle tree. Its trunk, 
which ſeldom exceeds twelve feet in height, meaſures be- 
tween ſeventy and eighty feet in circumference, and is 
crowned with a number of branches, remarkable for their 
thickneſs and their length, which is from fifty to ſixty feet. 
They moſtly ſhoot out in an horizontal direction, and give 
to the trunk the appearance of an hemiſphere from ſixty 
to ſeventy feet high, and about a hundred and forty feet 1n 
diameter, The bark is an inch thick, of an aſh-coloured 


outſide is covered with a varniſh, and the infide is green, 
ſpeckled with red; the wood is whice and ſoft ; the leaves 
are oval, pointed at the end, and about five inches long, 
and two and a half broad: ſeven of theſe are generally at- 
tached to one pedicle. The tree produces flowers much 
larger than any hitherto known; the calyx of the flower 
conſiſts only of one piece, tbe lower part of which forms 
a ſhort tube, which ſpreads into the ſhape of a ſaucer, hav- 
ing its edge divided into five cqual parts of a triangular 
figure. The petals are five in number, of the ſame length 
with the calyx. From the ſame centre, and within the 
petal, riſes a cone, which ſpreads into about ſeven hundred 
filaments, each having a {mall ſubſtance in form of a kid- 
ney at the end of it, the convex part of which opens into 


two cells, which ſhed a duſt, conſiſting of ſmall white | 


tranſparent particles. The piſtil riſes from the centre of 
the calyx, and conſiſts of an ovary, a ſtylus, and ſeveral 
ſtigmata, in number from ten to fourteen. The ovary be- 
comes a very conſiderable fruit. The tree flowers in july, 

and. the fruit ripens in October and November. The bark 
and leaves are dried, and powdered by the negroes of Se- 
negal, and uſed like pepper and ſalt. Mr. Adanſon uſed it 
as a preſervative from the epidemic ſevet of the country, 
and found it of great benefit in promoting perſpiration, and 

attempering the exceſſive heat of the blood. The woody 
bark of the fruits and the fruit itſelf, ſupply the negroes 

with an encelleul 5p. which they prepare b drawing a 

(24584 
to be rancid. The decaying trunks are hollowed out into 
burying places for perſons moſt eftcemed by the negroes ; 
ſuch as poets, muſicians, and buffoons; and their Podies 
ſhut. up in theſe trunks become perfectly dry, without rott- 
ing, and form a kind of mummies, without the help of 
embalment. The African beotat has been ſomeumes con- 
founded with the American CALABASH. 

APHE, in the Mritings of the Ancients, a word uſed to ex- 
preſs that fine red colour, with which they uſed to illumi- 
nate the capital letters in manuſcripts, at the beginning of 
chapters, It is alſo called, by ſome, encauſtum ſacra, and, 
by ethers, coccus and cinnabaris. It was a very elegant co- 
Jour, and is ſaid to bave been prepared of the purple co- 
lour taken from the murex, and ſome other ingredients. It 
was called encauſium from its reſembling very much the 
fine bright red uſed in enamels. 


APT A, in Antiquity, an effeminate voluptuous kind of | 


prieſts at Athens, belonging to the goddeſs Cotyttus; thus 


purification. It ſeems, they were to be made very clean 
and pure, that they might wallow, and defile themſelyes, 


night, and conſiſted chiefly cf laſcivious dances, 
Eupolis having compoſed a comedy to expoſe 3 enti- 
tled ga r, they threw him ge ſea, to be revenged ; 
and the fame fate is alſo faid to have befallen Cr, 

other Athenian poet, who had, written a comedy againſt 
the baptæ, under the ſame title. 1 
Others deduce the denomination bapre, from the practice 


of dying and painting tbeir bodies, e their eye | 


brows, and officiating at the ſervice of their deity with 


* 


the parade and demureneſs of women. Juvenal deſcribes ö 


chem in this light. Sat. ji. ver. 1 


len Cratinys, an- | 


to a foſlile ſubſtance uſcd in medicine; they have left us 


0 TG 
but * ſhort deſcriptions of it. Pliny only tells us, that 
0 


it was ſoft, and of an agreeable ſmell. Hence Agricola 
joqges, that it was probably one of the bitumens. 


BAPTISECULA, in Bzary, a name given by ſome authors 
to the blue corn-flower, called the cyancs, or blue- bottle. 
BAPTISM, in Theetrgy ; formed from the Greek Parity, 


of Barro, I dip or plunge, a 1ite or ceremony by which 
perſons are initiated into the proſeſſion of the Chtiſtian 
re igion. 5 
The Jews praftifed a ceremony. which they called baptify, - 
after circumciſion on their 8 long before the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt. —In the primitive times this cere. 
mony was performed by immerſion, as it is to this day in 
the oriental churches; according to the original fipnihca. 
tion of the word. The practice of the weſtern churches 
is, to ſprinkle the water on the head or face of the perſon 
to be baptized, except in the church of Milan, in whoſe 
ritual it is ordered, that the head of the infant be plunged 
three times into the water; the miniſter at the ſame time 
pronouncing the words “I baptize thee in the name of the 
* Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt” importing that by 
this ceremony the perfon b:ptized is received among the 
profeſſors of that religion, which God, the Father of all, 
revealed to mankind by the miniſtry of his Son, and con- 
firmed by the miracles of his Spirit —A triple immerſion 
was firſt uſed, and continued for a Jong time: this was to 
ſignify either the three days that our Saviour lay in the 
grave, or the three perſons in the Trinity. But it was af. 
terwards laid aſide, becaufe the Arians uſet it: it was then 
thought proper to plunge but once. Some are of opinion, 
that ſprinkling in baprz/m was begun in cold countries, It 
was introduced into England about the beginning of the 
ninth century. At the council of Celchyth, in 816, it 
was ordered, that the prieſt ſhould not only ſprinkle the 
holy water upon the head of the infant, but likewiſe plunge 
it in the baſon.— There are abundance of ceremonies de- 
livered by eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed in baptiſm, whych 
are now diſuſed ; as the giving milk and honey to the bap- 
tized, in the Eaſt ; wine and milk in the Weſt, &c. 
The quakers diſallow the perpetuity of laptiſm in the Chriſ- 
tian church, See QUAKERS. 
It was alſo wholly rejected by the Valentinians, Mani. 
chees, Paulicians, and many other ſes. | 
Several of the Socinians have maintained, that baptiſm was 
only to be uſed by thoſe who are conveited to Chriſtianity 
from a different profeſſion ; and that though the children 
of ſuch proſclytes were to be baptized with their parents, 
all who defcended from them were to be conſidered as bap- 
tized in them; and they urge the praftice of proſelyte 
* among the Jews in ſupport of this opinion. 
eological authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of #tapti/m ; 
1. Water baptiſm, which is that above mentioned, 2, 
Baptiſm of fire, which is the perſect love of God, joined 
with an earneſt deſire to be baptiſed ; called alſo the bap- 
tiſm of the Hily Ghoſt : on occaſion this may ſupply the 
place of water baptiſm. 3. Baptiſm of blood ; which is the 
martyrdom of a catechumen. 
Baptiſm, in the primitive times, was only adminiſtered at 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceſſity. The 
catechumens were not forward in coming to baptiſm : St. 
Ambroſe was not baptiſed before he was elected biſhop of 
Milan ; and ſome of the fathers not till the time of their 
death. Some deferred ir out of a tender conſcience ; and 
others out of too much attachment to the world; it being 
the prevailing opinion of the primitive times, that “ap- 
tiſm, whenever conferred, waſhed away all antecedent 
ſtains and fins. Divers of the fathers rallied this ſuper- 
{litious delicacy to ſuch a degree, that they introduced a 
different extreme; the ridiculous zeal of ſome people 
carrying them to baptize even the dead, by proxy. 
Theopinion of the neceſſity of laptiſm in order to ſalvation, 
is grounded on thoſe two ſayings of our Saviour : He that 
believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; and, Except a man 
be born of water, and of the ſpirit, he cannot enter into the 


' kingdom of Ged. 


Mr. Dod well maintains that the ordinance of baptiſm, if 


_ adminiſtered by perſons duly ordained, conveys an im- 


mortaliſing ſpirit z whereas perſons dying unbaptiſed are 
not immortal. See Pzno-BareTIsT. 


BAPTISM of the dead, a cuſtom which anciently prevailed 


among ſome people in Africa, of giving bapti/m to the dead. 


The third council of Carthage, ſpeaks of it, as a thing 


that ignorant Chriſtians were fond of. Gregory N»z1i- 
anzen alſo takes notice of the ſame ſuperſtitious opinion 
ee among ſome who delayed to be baptized. In 
his addrets to this kind of men, he aſks, whether they 
{tajd to, be baptized after death ? Philaſtrius alſo notes it 
as the general error of the We or Cataphrygians, 
that they baptized men after drath. | b 
The practice ſeems to be grounded on a vain opinion, 
that when men had negleCted to receive bopti/m in their 
life-time, ſome compenſation might be made for this de- 
fault, by receiving it after death. | * 

- BAPT1SM 


B AP | 


BarT15M of the dead, was alſo a ſort of vicarious baptiſm, 


formerly in uſe, where a perſon dying without bpm, 
another was baptized in his ſtead ; a practice founded on 
1 Cor. xv, 29. concerning the ſenſe of which paſſage critics 
have been much divided. Several catholics underſtand it 


of the baptiſm of tears, penance, and prayers, which'the | 


living undergo for the dead, and alledye it as the proof of 
the belief of purgatory in the apoltle's da 
Exerc. ad Nov. Teſt. lib. vii. cap. 73. 
BArrisu, Loy, ſeems to have been allowed in the rubric 
of the Engliſh licurgy, till the time of king James J. 
though there were great diſputes among the biſhops at 
the Hampton-covrt conference, whether the words of the 
liturgy imported ſuch allowance or not. The biſhop of 
Worceſter allowed them to be doubtful ; but that the 
contrary practice of the church, which cenſured women 
for conferring boptiſm, ſhewed, that the compilers of the 
book did not intend them as a permiſſion : they had in- 
deed propounded them ambiguouſly, becauſe otherwiſe, 
perhaps, the book would not have paſſed the parliament. 
'The archbiſhop of Canterbury inſiſted, that the admini- 
{tration of private baptiſm by women and laymen, was not 
allowed in the practice of the church, but, on the con- 
trary, cenſured by the biſhops in their viſitations. He 
even added, that the words of the liturgy do not infer any 
ſuch meaning, To which king James excepted; urging 
and preſſing the words of the book, that they could not 
but intend a permiſhon of women, and private perſons 
to baptize, 
At preſent, the Engliſh divines condemn it as invalid 
and Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, was ſeverely handled by 
ſome of them, for aflerting, chat faith in the Trinity gives 


every man a right to bapitize. Collins's Diſc. on Free- 
Think. p. 73. 


BaPTisM, Clinic. See CLINIC. 


BAP?T1$M, is alſo applied, abuſively, to certain ceremonies 
uſed in giving names to many inanimate things. 

BaPT1SM, in Sea-Linguage, is a ceremony in long voyages 
aboard merchant-thips; practiſed both on perſons and 
veſſels which paſs the tropic, or line, for the firſt ame. 
That of veſſels is ſimple, and conſiſts only in the waſhing 
them throughout with ſea-water; that of paſſengers 15 
ludicrous : but neither the one not the other is done 
without making the crew drunk; the ſeamen, on chriſten- 
ing the ſhip, pretending to a 1ight ot cutting of the beak- 
head, unleſs redeemed by the malter or captain. 

BaPrisM of bells, ſee BELL. 


BAPTISMAL font, fee BayTISTERY.- 
BAayTISMAL preſets are in uſe in Germany, made by the 
ſponſors to the infant, conſiſting of money, plate, or 
even ſometimes fiefs of lands; which, by the laws of the 


country, are to be kept for the child till of age, the | 


parents having only the truſt, not the right of diſpoſing 
of them. 
An anonymous author has publiſhed a diſcourſe expreſs 
on this occaſion, cutitled, De Pecunia Luſtrica. 
BAeTISMAL v, or covenant, a profeſſion of obedience to 
the laws of Chriſt, which perſons, in the ancient church, 
made before baptiſm. 


It was made hy turning to the Eaſt, but for what myſtical 
reaſons is not well agreed. it i 


BAPTISTERY, in Ecclefraſtical Mriters, a place or edifice | | 


where water is preſerved for perſons to be baptized in. 
 Anciently, in the churches wbich baptiſed by immerſion, , 
the bapriftery was @ kind of pond where the catechumens | 
were plunged though in many places the next river 
ſerved for a baptiſiery, which was the caſe in the time of 
Juſtin Martyr, and of Tertullian. And the 64pti/teries * 

- tinued ſeparate from the church till the fixth century. 
In after-times, the baptiſtery was a little building adjoin- 


ing to the church, purpoſely appointed for the admini- | 


ſtration of this ceremony. 5 


There were ſeveral fonts and altars in each Baptiſtery be- 
cauſe then they baptiſed a number at once, all of. who 
received the euchariſt immediately after... 


7 


At firſt, theſe bopti/ieries were only in the great cities, 


where biſhops rehded, who alone had the right of bap- 


for the more commodious ad winiſtration of baptiſm. 


This right was confncd to pariſhes alone; and if — | 
monaſteries weze found with baptiſmal fonts, it was be- 


cauſe they had baptiſmal churches in another place: 
though the biſhops ſometimes granted them to monks, 
upon condition, that they would have a ſecular ptieſt 
along with them to take care of the people; but they 
afterwards found means to throw off the prieſt, and make 
themſelves maſters of the church, and attach it, with its 
baptiſmal fonts, to theic own monaſtery. 


BaprisTeay is al d Tr | cooki 1 
Wo +> is alſo uſe tor a baptiimal or p 


ys. See Heinſius's 


— 


| 


tiling 3 but they afterwards allowed+parifhes to have ſonts, 


BayrisTERyY is allo uſed, by the: end, for the feaſt 


” 2 
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BAaPTISTERY is alſo uſed for a church-book, wherein the 
Pagers and ceremonies of baptiſm were. particulatly de- 
ſcribed. Some take the bapti/itrivm to have contained the 
order of all the ſacraments, except the euchariſt. 


BAPTISTS) in Ee!efta/tical Hiſt 


" 
#* , 


| ! ry, from Bar]igu, I ap- 
tize, a denomination of Chriſtians, diſtingyjthed from 
other Chriſtians by their particular opinions reſpecting 
the mode and the ſabjects Bf baptiſm. 

Inſtead of adminiſtering the ordinance by ſprinkling or 
pouring water, they maintain that it ought to be admi- 
niſtered only by immerſion. Such, they inſiſt, is the 
meaning of the word ne; ſo that a command to 
baptize is a command to immerſe. Thus it was under- 
ſtood by thoſe who firlt adminiſtered it. John the Baptiſt, 
and the apoſtles of Chriſt, adminiſtered it in Jordan and 
other rivers, and places where' there was much water, 
Both the adminiſtrators and the ſubjedis are deſcribed as 
going down into, and coming up again out of the water. 
And the baptized are ſaid to be buried in baptiſm, and to 
be raiſed again: which language could not, they ſay, be 
properly adopted on ſuppoſition of the ordinance's being 
admimitered in any other manner than by immerſion. 
Thus alfo, they affirm, it was in general adminiſtered in 
the primitive church. Thus it is now adminiſtered in the 
Rufhan and Greek church: and thus it is, at this day, 
directed to be adminiſtered in the church of England, to all 
who are thought capable of ſubmirting toit in this manner. 
With regard to the ſubjects of baptiſm, the bapri/t; ſay, 
that this ordinance ought not to be adminiſtered to chil- 
dren or infants at all, nor to grown up perſons in general; 
but to adults only of a certain character and deſcription. 
Our Saviour's commiſhon to his apoſtles, by which Chriſ- 
tian baptiſm was inſtituted, is to go and teach all na- 
tions, baptiſing them : that is, ſay they, not to baptize 
all they meet with; but firſt to inſtruct them—to teach 
all nations, or to preach the goſpel to every creature — 
and whoever receives it, him to baptize in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. To 
ſuch perſons, and to ſuch only, baptiſm appears to have 
been adminiſtered by the apoſtles, and the immediate 
diſciples of Chriſt. They are deſcribed as repenting of 
their fins, as believing in Chriſt, and as having gladly 
received the word. Without thefe qualifications, Peter 
acquaints'thoſe who were converted by his ſermon, that 
he could not have admitted them to baptiſm. Philip 
holds the fame language in his diſcourſe with the eunuch. 
And Paul treats Lydia, the jailor, and others, in the 
ſame manner. Without theſe qualifications, Chriſtians 
in general think it wrong to admit perſons to the Lord's 
ſupper ; and, for the ſame reaſons, without theſe qualifi- 
cations, at leaſt a profeſſion of them, the bapri/7s think it 
wrong to admit any to baptiſm. Wherefore they with- 
hold it, not only, from the impenitently vicious and pro- 
fane, and from infidels who have no faith, but alſo from 
infants and children, who have no knowledge, and are 
incapable of every aCtion civil and religious. They far- 
ther inſiſt, that all poſitive inſtitutions depend entirely 
upon the will and declaration of the inſtitutor; and that 
therefore reaſoning by analogy from previous 1 
rites is to be rejected, and the expreſs commands of Chriſt 
reſpecting the mode and ſubjects of baptiſm, ought to be 
our only rule. | phe He Py "Mo 
The 6.p1i/ts in England form one of the three denomina- 
tions of Proteſtant Diſſenters. They ſeparate from the 
eſtabliſhment for the ſame reaſons as their brethren of the 
other denominations do, with whom they are united; 
and from additional mot: ves derived from their particular 
tenets reſpecting baptiſm. The conſtitution of their 
churckes,. and their modes of worſhip, are congtega- 
tional or independent: in the exerciſes of which they are 
protected, in common with other diſſenters, by the act 
of tolerat/ on. Before this act, they were liable to pains 
and penalties as nonconfotmiſts, and often for their pecu- 
liar ſentiments as bapri/ts. A proclamation was jſued out 
againſt them, and ſome of them were burnt in Smithfield 
in 1538. They bore a conſiderable ſhare in tbe perſecu- 
tions of the laſt, and of the preceding centuties; and, as 
it ſhould ſeech, in thoſe of ſome centuries before; for 
there were ſeveral among the Lollards and the followers 
of Wickliff, who diſapproved of inſant-baptiſm. There 
were many of this perluabon among the proteſiants and 
reformers abroad, In Holland, Germany, and the North, 
they went by the names of ANaBarTiSTs and MENNO- 
NITES; and, in Piedmont and the South, they were 
ſound among the ALBIGENSEs and WALDENSES,, Sec 
the Hiſtq ies of the Reformation, and the above articles 


in this Dictionary. Was 
The ee under two. denominations, viz. the 
Particular or Calviniſtical, and the General or Kcroinian. 


The former is by tar the moſt Numerous. Some of both 
denominations allow of mixed communion, others difal- 


| 


of Epiphany, when the anuiverſavy of Chriſt's baptifm is 
=o e e 
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* 


low it: and ſome of them obſerve the ſeventh day of the 
weck as the ſabbath, apprehending the law that enjoined 


it, 
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B A R 

it, dot to have been repealed by Chriſt or bis apoſſies. But 
a difference of opinion reſpecting theſe and other matters, 
is not peculiar to the bapriſts: it is common to all Chriſ- 
tians, and to all bodies of men who think and judge for 
themlelves. Sec PxDoBAPTISTs, under which article 
an account will be given of the principal arguments in 
favour of infant baptiſm, | 

BAR, in ArchiteAurr, a long lender piece of wood or 
iron, uſed to keep things cloſe and faſt together. 
In this ſenſe, we ſpeak of bars of windows, of doors, 
and the like. ; : 

Bars of iron are made of the metal of the ſows and pigs, as 
they come from the furnaces. 

Theſe paſs through two forges, called the finery and the 
chauſery ; where, undergoing five ſeveral heats, they are 
formed into bars. Phil. Tranſ. No 138. p. 954. Sec IRON 
and Fog ck. | | 

Bax, in a court of juſtice, denotes an incloſure made with a 
ſtrong partition of timber, three or four feet high, where 
the counſel are placed to plead cauſes. 

This the French call barre d' audience, and in ſome places 
 euditcire. It anſwers to what, among the Romans, was 
denominated car/idica, ; 
It is called bar, becauſe incloſed with a barrier, called 
alſo in Latin writers cancelli and caulz, by a metaphor 
taken from ſheep- folds. 
The denomination BAR is alſo given to the benches, where 
the lawyers or advocates are ſeated.—T he appellation 
aroſe hence, that anciently there was a bar, or barrier, 
to ſeparate the counſellors and pleaders, from the attor- 
neys and others. EF 
Hence our lawyers who are called to the Br, or licenſed 
to plead, in other countries called /tcent:att, are termed 
barrifters. 

BAR, or BARRE, BARRA, in Common Law, denotes a 

petemptory exception agaiuſt a demand or plaint. 
The author of the Terms of the Law defines bar, a plea 
brought by the defendant in an aCtion, whereby the 
action of the plaintiff is deſtroyed for ever. But the mo- 
dern writers extend the uſe of the word farther, dividing 
bars into perpetual arid temporary. 

Bax, perpetual, is that which overthrows the action for ever, 

BaR, temporary, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed 
good for the preſent, but may fail, or be ſet aſide hereafter, 

Bak, in Geography, is uſed for a heap of ſand or mud, or a 
chain of rocks, which block up the mouth of a river, or 

rt, ſo that there is no entrance except at high water, 

he bar of Siam is a remarkable bank of * gathered 
in the mouth of the river, which allows not above thir- 
teen feet of water, when the tide is higheſt, 

Baa of a port, in Marine Fortification, fee Boom. 

Bas, in the Manege, denote the ridges or upper part of 

the gums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe, 
the under and outward ſides retaining the name gums. 


The bars ſhould be ſharp-ridged and lean; for ſince all | 


the ſubjection a borſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts, 

if they have not thoſe qualities, they will be very little, 

or not at all fenfible; ſo that the horſe can never have a 

good mouth; for if the bar; be flat, round, and inſenſible, 
the bit will not have its effect; and conſequently, ſuch a 
* horſe can be no more governed by his bridle, than if one 
took hold of his tail. 

To BAR or firike a vein, among Farriers, an operation per- 
formed on the veins of a horſe's legs, or other parts of 
his body, in order to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the quan- 
tity of malignant humours prevailing there. | 
It is thus performed: the farrier opens the ſkin, after diſ- 
engaging the vein, ties it above and below, and then 
ſtrikes between the two ligatures. | | 

Bars, in Muſic, denote ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly 
acroſs the lines of a piece of muſic, including between 
each two, a certain quantity or meaſure of time, which is 
vaiious as the time is triple or common. | 
The uſe of bars in muſic. is a modern invention. They 
cannot be traced higher than the year 1574, and ſeem not 

to have been in general uſe till the year 1053; ſo that pro- 
bably this improvement is owing to Mr. Henry Lawes, 
who publiſhed his Airs and Dialogues in that year. 
In common time, between each two bars, is included the 
meaſure of four crotchets ; in triple time, three crotchets. 


of the muſical time in a concert. See TIME. 
EAR, BARR, or BARRE, in Heraldry, denotes an ordinary 
nearly reſembling the rss; from which jt only differs 
by its narrowneſs, and by this, that the bar may be placed 
in any part of the field, whereas the fe/s is confined to a 
ſingle place. ; 
The ber itſelf has its diminutives, which are 
barrulet. N | 
'The bar of legitimate cadets proceeds from right to left; 
that of baſtards from left to right. 5 
BAR-gemel, denotes a double bar, or where the bars are 


laced in couples, at a ſmall diſtance, and more than two 


© In the field, in even number. 


Their principle uſe is, to regulate the beating, or meaſure 


the cloſet and 


BAR 


Bax, among Printers, denotes a piece of iron wich 4 
wooden handle, whereby the ſcrew of the preſs is turne 
in printing, 


BaR-meſter, in Mining; he who keeps the gage, or diſh, to 


meaſure all miners ore; he, or his ſefvant al 

to be preſent when it is meaſured. en, 
BAR- Hot, ſee SHOT, 
BARACK, or Barrack, BaraqQue, a hut; or little lodge 


for ſoldiers in a camp. 
The word comes from the Spaniſh borracar, little cabins, 
which fiſhermen make on the ſea-ſhore. 
Thoſe for the horſe were formerly called baratt;; and 
thoſe for the foot huts; but barack is now uſed indifferent- 
ly for both. 

aracks are generally made by fixing four forked poles in 
the ground, and laying four others acroſs them; after- 
wards they build up the walls with ſods, wattles, or what 
the place affords; and the top is planked, thatched, oc 
covered with turf, as they have convenience. 
When the army is in winter quarters, the ſoldiers uſually 
build baracts ; in the ſummer they are content with their 
tents. 

BArACKS is alſo more generally applied to buildings to 

lodge ſoldiers in fortified towns, or others. Thus we ſay 
the baracks of the Savoy, of Dublin, &c. 
Baracks, when damp, are greatly prejudicial to the health 
of the ſoldiers lodged in them; occafioning dyſenteries, 
intermitting fevers, coughs, rheumatic pains, &c. For 
which reaſon quarter-maſters ought to be careful in exa- 
mining every barack, offered by the magiſtrates of a place; 
rejecting all ground-floors in houſes that have either betu 
uninhabited, or bave any ſigns of moiſture. 

BARALIPTON, a term in Logic, denoting the firſt indirect 
MODE of the firſt F1GURE of lyllogifms. 

A ſyliogiſm in baralipton is, when the two firſt propoſitions 
thereof are univerſal aſſirmatives, and the third a patticu- 
lar affirmative ; the middle term being the ſubject of the 
firlt, and the atttibute of the ſecond. —For example: 
BA Every evil ought to be feared : 
RA Every violent paſſion is an evil: 
LIP Therefore fomethirg that ought to be frared is 6 
violent paſſion. 
See letters A and I, and SyLLOOISu. 

BARALLOTS, BarxaLoTT1, the name of a ſect at Bo- 
logna in Italy, who had all things in common, even 
their wives and children. —'Dhey gave, it is ſaid, into all 

manner of debauchery, and were alſo termed compliers. 

BARANGI, officecs among the Greeks of the lower empire, 

whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the keys of the city-gates 
where the emperor reſided. 
Codinus ſays, barangi were thoſe who ſtood guard at the 
door of the emperor's bed-chamber and dining-room. 
Codinus and Curopalata obſerve, that the name is Engliſh, 
formed from bar, to ſhut ; and that the barangi — 7 
liſhmen, by country; Anglo-Danes, who, being driven 
out of England, were received into the ſervice of the em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, and made guards or protectors 
of his perſon. Whence they are called in Latin, by Cu- 
jaccius, protedtores ; by others, ſecurigeri, as being armed 
with a battle-ax, ſecurin. Codinus adds, that they ſtill 
ſpoke the Engliſh tongue. Anna Comnena fays, the ba- 
rangi came from the iſland Thule; by which is, doubt- 
leſs, meant our iſland. Yet Nicetas makes them Ger- 
mans; a miſtake eaſy to be made at that diſtance, conſi- 
dering the relation the Anglo-Saxons bore to Germany. 

There were barang: as early as the emperor Michael Paph- 

lagonius, in the year 1035, as appears from Cedrenus ; 

but _y were then only common ſoldiers, not a liſe- 
uard. | 

heir comander was called axaz9S-, as importing 3 

-perſon who always followed the emperor. | 

BARA- pictiet, bread made of fine flour kneaded with barm, 
which makes it very light and ſpongy : bare being the 
Welch for bread, 

BARATHRUM, from g- fignifying the ſame, among 
the Ancient Athenians, a deep pit into which condemned 
ctiminals were caſt headlong. 

The barathrum was a dack noiſome hole, having ſharp 
ſpikes at the top, to pre ent any eſeape, and others at the 
bottom, to pierce and lacerate the offender. | 
From its depth and capaciouſneſs, the name came to be 
uſed proverbially for a miſer, or a glutton, always craving- 
In which ſenſe, the word Pw is uſed among the 
Latin poets. 

BARATHRUM is alſo uſed, in Phy/wlogy, to denote certain 
balefal caverns, inacceſſible on account of their fetid, or 
poiſonous fumes. | 

"beſe amount to the ſame with what others call foe charc. 
nie. 

'BARATRY, or Bax TRV, in Law, Ggnifies the moving 
and maintaining ſuits in diſturbance of the peace; and 


the taking and detaining houſes, lands, &c. by falſe in- 
ventions. The word baratterre in French ſignifies miſdi- 
meanor, fraud, deceit : it is derived from old — 

raty 


barat, which ſigniſies any impoſition ; whence alſo they | 
ſaid baratter, to impaſe on any one. 8 Rep, 31. _ 

BARATRY, in a Marine Senſe, is the maſter of a ſhip, or 
the mariners cheating the owners or inſurers, whether it 
be done by running 1 wy the ſhip, ſinking her, de- 

ing her, or embezzling the cargo. 

2 of mariners is ſo 8 idernical on ſhip-board, that it 
it is rare if the maſter, be his induſtry ever ſo great, can 

revent it, by reaſon of the encouragement one knaviſh 
ſailor gives another; yet the law, in ſuch caſes, imputes 
the offences of the mariners to the negligence of the 
maſter, and from him the merchant is to ſeek for remedy 
for all goods or merchandiſe loſt, embezzled, or other- 
wiſe damnified. ; : 
By the French ordonnances, inſurers are not obliged to 
make good the loſs or damage accruing to a veſſel, or its 
lading, by the fault of the maſter or crew, unleſs, by the 
forms of the policy, they be made accountable for the 
baratry of the patron. A maſter who, without neceſſity, 
takes up money on the body, proviſion, or tackling of a 
ſhip, or ſells the effects on board, or, in his account of 
average, ſets down fictitious expences, ſhall pay the value, 
be declared unworthy of being maſter, and baniſhed the 

ort where he ordinarily reſided. In ſome caſes, he is 
alſo ſubject to corporal puniſhment, and even to death, 
where it appears he 1 threw away the ſhip. 

BaRATRY is alſo uſed for bribery or corruption in a judge, 
giving a falſe ſentence for money. ; 

BaRATRY is alſo uſed, in Midule Age Mriters, for fraud or 
deceit in making of contracts, ſales, or the like. 

BARB is uſed for the Barbary pigeon, called alſo by Moore 
the columba Numidica. : 
'This is but a ſmall pigeon, and has a very ſhort beak like 
a bulfinch, with a ſmall water, and a naked circle of 
tuberoſe red fleſh round the eyes; the iris of the eye is of 
a pearl-colour, and the broader and redder this circle 
round them is, the more the pigeon is valued; but this is 
always narrow while they are young, and does not arrive 
at its full breadth till they are four years old. Some of 
this ſpecies have a tuſt of feathers behind their head, and 
others not. The red circle round their eyes grows pale 
and whitiſh, if they become ſick ; but always recovers its 
redneſs as they grow well : their proper colour is black, 
or dun. There are likewiſe pyed ones; but they are of 
2a mixed breed, and not ſo valuable. 

BARBA Aron, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common great houſe-leck. 

BarBa Capre, in Botany, ſee 8SrIR KA. 
Of this genus Mr. Tournefort allows only one ſpecies, 
the common barba capre, or, as it is called by ſome, 
drymopogon. : f 

BAR BA Jovi, in Botany, the name of a ſpecies of anthyllis. 
See LApY's finger. 

BARBACAN, or BaRB1cAN, properly denotes an outer de- 
fence, a fortification to a city, or caſtle ;z uſed eſpecially 
as a fence to the gates, or walls. 

In which ſenſe, 'barbacan amounts to the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called, antemurale, promurale, murus exterior, 
or outer wall. . 

BARBACAN is alſo uſed for a fort at the entrance of a bridge 
or in the outlet of a city, having a double wall with 
towers. Sueh is that at one end of the wooden bridge at 
Rouen, which is ſtill called by fome Barbacana. | 

BARBACAN is alſo uſed for an aperture in the walls of a 
city, through which to fire with muſquets on the enemy, 
See EMBRASURE. | 
ARBACAN, in Architecture, denotes a long narrow canal 
or opening, left in the walls for water to come in and go 
out at, when edifices are raiſed in places liable to 


overflowed ; or to drain off the water from a terrace, or 
the like. 


BARBADOES cherry, ſee CHERRY. 

BARBADOES flower-fence, poinciana, in Botany, a genus of 
the decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the empalement of the flower is compoſed of five oblong 
concave leaves, which fall off. The flower has five un- 
equal petals, four of them nearly equal and roundiſh, but 
the fifth larger, deformed and indented. It hath ten 
long, briſtly, riſing ſtigmas, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits; and an awl-ſhaped declining germen, which ſits 
upon the ſtyle, and is crowned by an acute ſtigma, The 
germen afterward becomes an oblong compreſſed pod, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, in cach of which is 
lodged a ſingle flattiſh ſeed. 

This plant grows naturally in both Indies. It is planted 
in hedges, to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from whence 


LA 


it had the title of fower-fence ; it is alſo called Spaniſh | 


carnation by ſome of the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
iſlands, | 
Theſe plants muſt conſtantly remain in the bark-ſtove, - 
where in warm weather they ſhould have a large ſhare of 
air; but they muſt not be expoſed to cold; if damp ſeize | 


their top, it very often kills the plants, or at lea occa- 
Vol. I. N 33. | | 
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fions the loſs of their heads. With proper management; 
they will grow much taller here than they uſually do in 
Barbadoes, but their ſtems will not be larger than a man's 
finger, which is occaſioned by their being drawn up by 
the glaſſes of the ſtove. | 

BARBADOES tar, petroleum Barbadenſe, is a bitumen of a 
reddiſh black colour, and thick conſiſtence, approaching 
to that of common tar, It is found in ſeveral of the 
American iſlands, and particularly in Barbadoes; whete 
is greatly eſteemed as a ſudorific, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
and as an external diſcutient and anti-paralytic. It is leſs 
inflammable than the other rETROLEA, and leaves on 
being burnt a conſiderable quantity of aſhes. The oil ob- 
tained from it in diſtillation, and a balſam prepared by 
boiling it with one fourth its weight of flowers of ſulphur, 
are directed by the London college to be kept in the ſhops, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

BARBARA, in Logic, the firſt mode of the firſt figure of 
ſyllogilms. 
A ſyllogiſm in barbara, is that whereof all the propoſi- 
tions are univerſal and affirmative ; the middle term being 
the ſubject in the firſt propoſition, and attribute or pre- 
dicate in the ſecond: — For example: 


BAR N docver ſuffers a man to flarve, whom he ought to 
ſuſtain, 1 murder. 

BA Whoever is rich, and refuſes to give alms, ſuffers 
thoſe te flarve, whom he ought to ſuſtain : 

RA Therefore, whoever is rich, and refuſes to give 


alms, 1s a murderer, 


BARBARIAN, a name given by the ancient Greeks to all 
thoſe who were not of their own country, or who did not 
ſpeak the Greek language. — In which ſenſe the word ſig- 
nified with them, no more than foreigner, and did not 
carry that odium with it as it does now. 

Strabo derives the word gap agg from BaCarrte,y, balbu- 


tire, becauſe foreigners coming to Athens uſed to ſtam- 


mer, or ſpeak coarſely: others derive it from BapSap, a 
word that foreigners frequently ſtumbled on, which yet 
had no meaning. | | 

BARBARICARII, in Antiquity, a kind of artiſts, who, with 
threads of divers colours, expreſſed the figures of men, 
animals, and other things; or, as others deſcribe them, 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs was to gild, and decorate ſhields and 
helmets with gold and ſilver. 
The barbaricarii were ſo called, becauſe they learned this 
kind of painting from the Phrygians, who were particu- 
larly denominated barbarians, in regard of their oppoſition 
to the Greeks; though the name is ſometimes alſo writ- 
ten branbaricarri. | 

BARBARICARII ſeem alſo to have been uſed for ſoldiers or 
officers, who wore maſks and vizards thus adorned with 
gold and ſilver. | 

BARBARICUM, in Ancient Mriters, is uſed for a military 
ſhout, raiſed by the ſoldiers on point of engagement. 
This is called barbaricum from the barbarians, in whoſe 
armies this method of ſhouting much obtained. 
The ſame appellation was given to a war, or expedition 
undertaken againſt the barbarians.— Quonſne ad ipſum 
tempus quo harbaricum extortum ef! inter nos & 05, 


BARBARICUM was alſo uſed for an armoury, or magazine, 


wherein the Greek emperors kept the ſpoils, and donaries, 
taken from the barbarians in the time of war or peace. 
BARBARICUM is alſo an appellation given by the modern 
Greeks to rhubarb. 
It is thus called from the Sinus Barbaricus, by the way of 
which this root was firſt brought to them. 
BARBARISM, in Grammar, denotes an offence againſt the 
purity of ſtyle or language. 
A barbariſm differs, according to Iſidore, from a barbarovs 
term, as the former, for inſtance, is Latin, though cor- 
rupt or miſuſed z whereas the latter, which this writer 
calls barbarologia, is a word merely foreign, intruded into 
Latin ſpeech. 

In general, under barbari/ms are comprehended things 
written, ſpoken, declined, or conjugated wrong ; or uſed 
in a wrong quantity, or in an unuſual ſenſe; as when a 
word is uſed which is foreign to the language, and not 
received by the better and purer ſort of writers therein: 
Such are /iper for liber, ſylizba ſor /yilaba, petri for patris, 
lexi for legi, bannus for proſcriptio, &c. | 
Barbariſm is often charged, with great juſtice, on modern 
writers in the learned languages. The Latin books of 
late ages are full of Angliciſms, Galliciſms, Germani- 
ciſms, &c. according to the country of the author. But 
what ſhall we ſay to Caſp. Scioppius, who accuſes Cicero 
bimſelf of barbariſms in his own language ? 

There are great diſputes among critics concerning barbaa.. 

ri/ms in the New Teſtament. 

Divers pious perſons are ſtartled at the apprehenſion of 

any thing like a barbariſm in the inſpired books, as ſup- 

poſing it an objection to the inſpiration of them; yet this 
5 G | does 
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ddes not hinder but many of the Jews, after Abarbanel | Arab faddle is only a cloth girt round with a pair of 
and others, ſtill maintain barbari/ms in the Old Teſta- | light ſtirrups, and a ſort of pummel to ſuſtain them. 
ment; in which they are ſeconded by M. Simon, Le Baſtard-Ban ks, thoſe deſeending from the Engliſh mares 
Clerc, and others. Divers of the prophets are ſaid to | covered by barb-ſtallions, are, by experience, conſtantly 
have been unacquainted with the language they wrote in,, found both better ſhaped and fitter for the ſaddle, and 
particularly Jeremiah. ſtronger for ſervice than their fires. Phil. Tranſ. No Iog, 
BARBARISM, Garbaries, is alſo uſed for that rudeneſs of |BarBE, or BaRBET, inthe M/itary Art. —T fire en Barge 
mind, wherein the underſtanding is neither furniſhed with is to fire the cannon over the parapet, inſtead of through 


_ uſeful principles, nor the will with good inclinations. the embraſures; in which caſe the parapet muſt not be 
BARBAROUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that par-] more than three ſect and a half high. 
takes of the quality of BARBAR1SM. Barge, or BAR DE, is alſo an old term for the armour of 
In this ſenſe we ſay a barbarous nation, age, writer, | the horſes of the ancient knight, and ſoldiers, who were 
word, or the like. accoutred at all points, 


Barbarous Latin words are innumerable ; the ſchoolmen Della Cruſca ſays, the barde is an armour of iron or 
are ſull of them: the chemiſts, phyſicians, lawyers, can | leather, wherewith the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders of the 
ſcarce write intelligibly without them. Du-Cange has | horſe are covered. 

given two large volumes in folio of harberovs Latin words, | BARBEL, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a cock, when hi 
and as many of barbarous Greek words. comb and waitles are of a different colour from the reſt 
The modern or vulgar Greek is ſometimes called barbarous | of the body. In which caſe, he is ſaid to be barbed and 

Greek, barbaro-Greca, or Greco-barbara- lingua. Langius | creed. 
has publiſhed Philologia Barbaro-Greca, Gramatica | 4 cro/s Banerp, croix barbee, is that whoſe extremitics are 


Barbaro-Greca, or Glofſarium Barbaro-Grecum. faſhioned like the barb of an iron ſpear, or inſtruments 

BARBATED lheaf, in Botany, is à leaf terminated by a } uſed for ſtriking fiſh, &c. 
bunch of ſtrong hairs. BARBEL, in I:hthyology, ſee BARRHUsðS. 

BARBATINA, or SEMEN contra, a ſeed which is effica- | BRABELICOTZA, an ancient ſect of Gnoſtics, ſpoke of by 
cious in extirpating worms from the human body, to 'Theodoret. The doctrine of the Baurbeicte was, that 
which children are chiefly liable: it comes from Perſia, | one of the ons, poſſeſſed of immorality, had commerce 
and from the borders of Muſcovy. with a virgin ſpirit named Barbeloth, who demanded of 


This ſeed, to be good, ought to be plump, of an agree- bim, firſt preſcience, then incorruptibility, and laſtly 
able ſcent, and very green: ſpecial care muſt be taken | eternal life, all which were granted to her: that being 
that it be not dyed green, and that the ſeed of ſouthern- one day in a gzyer humour than ordinary, ſhe conceived, 
wood be not ſold inſtead of it, and afterwards brought forth light, which being per- 
BARBATULA, in /chthyology, a ſpecies of the coprT1s. feed by the unction of the ſpirit, was called Chr j/ - the 
BARBATUS Piſcis, in Ichthyol:gy, a name given by Salvian, | child Chriſt defired to have underſtanding, zer, and ob— 
and ſome others, to the s1LURUs, called in Engliſh, the] tained it: after which, underſtanding, reafon, incotrop— 


ſheat-fiſh; the glanus of Pliny, and the ancients. This 
Artedi deſcribes under the name of the f/urus with four 
cirri, or beards, at the mouth. By this it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the fiſh called the late, or alluſſa, which, though a 
genuine ſpecies of flurus, has only one beard. 
BARBE, or Bars, in Commerce, a kind of horſe brought 
from Barbary, much eltcemed for its beauty, vigour, and 
ſwiftneſs. 7 
Barbs are uſually of a ſlender make, and their legs far 
apart. It is a maxim, that barbs grow ripe, but never 
old ; becauſe they retain their vigour to the laſt, which 
makes them prized for ſtallions : their mettle, according 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, never ceaſes but with their lives. 
It is ſaid, they were anciently wild, and ran at large in 
the deſarts of Arabia; and that it was in the time of the 
Cheq Iſhmael, that they firſt began to tame them. It is 
ſaid, there are barbs in Africa, that will outrun oſtriches: 
ſuch are ordinarily ſold, according to Dapper for 1000 
ducats, or 100 camels. They are fed very ſparingly, 
Dapper ſays with camels milk. It is added, that in 
| Barbary they preſerve the genealogy of their barbs with 
as much care as the Europeans do thoſe of their noble 
families; and that to fell them, they always produce 
their titles of nobility. | 
The race of horſes is much degenerated in Numidia ; the 
Arabs having been diſcouraged from keeping it up, by 
the Turkiſh officers, who were ſure tobe maſters of them. 
At preſent, the Tingitanians, and Egyptians, have the 
of preſerving the beſt breed, both for ſize and 
auty. 
The imalleſt of theſe laſt are uſually ſixteen hands high, 
and all of them ſhaped, according to their phraſe, like the 
antelope. | 
The good qualities of a Barbary horſe (beſides the ſup- 
poſed one of never lying down, and of ſtanding ſtill 
when the rider drops his bridle) are to have a long walk, 
and to ſtop ſhort, if required, in a full career. 
The barb is very lazy and negligent in all his motions; he 
will ſtumble in walking upon the ſmootheſt ground ; his 
trot is like that of a cow, and his gallop very low, and 
very eaſy to himſelf : this ſort of hoſe is, however, for 
the moſt part, Gnewy, nervous, and excellently winded ; 
he is therefore good for a courſe, if not over-weighted. 
The mountain barbs are accounted the beſt, becauſe they 
are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt : they belong to the Allarbes, 
who value chemſelves much upon them, and are as fond 
of them as other nations are; for which reaſon it is not 
eaſy to get at any of them. 'The common barbs are not 
uncommon among our people of faſhion. They may 
uſually be bought in Provence and Languedoc in France, 
at a moderate price, and many of the Engliſh have them 
from thence. 
Barbs, among us, fall ſhort of that ſwiftneſs attributed to 
them in their native country. This may be accounted 
for, partly from the ſmallneſs and lightneſs of their riders, 
and partly from their not being loaded with heavy ſaddles 


and bridles, as in Europe, nor even with ſhoes. An 


tibility, and Chriſt, united together; and from their 
union aroſe autogenes, avi une. To theſe fables they 
add diversothers. They were alſo denominated Barbariani. 

BARBERRY-rree, berberis, or pipperidge-buſh, in Boteny, 
a genus of plants, belongirg to the claſs of h-xandria ννjZ 
gynia, the characters of which are theſe : the flower hath 
a coloured empalement, compoſed of fix concave leaves; 
the flower is of fix leaves, which are roundiſh and con— 
cave. It hath two coloured nectariums, faſtened to the 
baſe of each petal; and fix ſtamina, with two ſummits 
faſtened on each fide their apex. The germen is cylin- 
drical, and afterward becomes an obtuſe cylindrical um- 
bilicated berry, having a punCture and one cell, incloſing 
two cylindrical | feeds. There are three ſpecies ; the 
common barberry; the Canada barberry, with very broad 
leaves; and the barberry with a ſingle flower on each 
ſoot-ſtalk. 

The common barberry-buſh grows naturally in the hedges 
in many parts of England, but is alſo cultivared in gar- 
dens for its fruit, which is pickled and uſed for garniſh- 
ing diſhes. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, in ſmall ramoſe bunches, like thoſe of the cur- 
rant-buſh, which are yellow; theſe arc ſucceeded by oval 
fruit, which are firſt green, but when ripe turn to a fine 
red colour. The flowers appear in May, and the fruit 
ripens in September, | 

The box-leaved fort is at preſent very rare in Englard, 
and while young the plants are ſomewhat tender, ſo have 
frequently been killed by ſevere froſt. This never riſes 
higher than four or five feet in England. 

The barberry is a ſhrub, whoſe berries, as well as bark, 
are of medicinal uſe ; known alſo by the name of oxyacan- 
tha Galen. 

Its berry is red, and oblong, of an agreeable, cooling, 
aſtringent taſte, chiefly uſed in the way of conſerve; 
under which form it quenches thirſt, ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach, and is good againſt diarrhœas and dyſenteries. We 
alſo read of ſyrup, eſſential ſalt, and lozenges, made of 
the juice of the barberry. 

The bark, on the contrary, is opening and deterſive 3 
and, though rarely found in diſpenſatory compoſitions, 1s 
much uſed in common preſcriptions, as well as in medi - 
cated ales, againſt the jaundice, and other diſtempers 
from obſtructions and foulneſſes of the viſcera. 

The only officinal prepatation from this tree, is the con- 
ſerve of the fruit, 

BARBET, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by M. Reau— 
mur, and other of the French writers, to a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of the worms which feed on the pucerons. 

This worm is more particularly called barbet blanc, 2s alſo 
heriſſon blanc, or white hedgehog, from its being covered with 
oblong white tufts of filaments, which ſtand in the men- 
ner of the quills of a hedgehog or porcupine. 

"This creature is of the ſize of a ſmall fly without its wings 
but this tufted covering ſo much increaſes the bigneſs, that 
it appears of the ſize of a fly of the largeſt kind. 


The barber lives about a fortnight in that form, and then 
becomes 
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becomes a chryſalis; from which after a month, there 
comes out a ſmall beetle, of the ſize of our cow- lady, but 
of a flatter figure, and, in general, of a duſky brown colour. 

BARBICAN, ſee BarBacan, 

BARBICANAGE, barbicanagium, in our Old Writers, mo- 
ney given for the maintenance of a barbican, or watch- 
tower; or a tribute towards repairing or building a 
bulwark. 

BARBILLONS, in the Natural Hiſtory of Inſefs, are certain 
bodies, uſually two in number, placed under the crea- 
ture's head, and moveable at pleaſure, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling hands or fingers placed on a ſhort or broken arm. 
The word is a diminutive of the French barbe, beard. 

BARBING is ſometimes uſed in Ancient Statutes for ſheer- 
ing. Cloth is not to be exported till it be barbed, rowed, 
and ſhorn. 3 Hen. VII. c. 11. 

BARBITOS, or BAN RHT oN, an ancient inſtrument of mu- 
ſic, mounted with three, others ſay ſeven ſtrings, much 
uſed by Sappho and Alczus ; whence it is alſo denomi- 
nated L-/boum. | 
The barbitos is ſaid to have differed from the lyre and 
cithara; but wherein the preciſe difference lay, does not 
appear. Strabo makes it the ſame with the ſambuca. It is 
repreſented as yielding a grave, deep ſound, and, on that 
account, peculiarly fitted ſor Doric compoſitions. Ana- 
creon is ſaid to be the inventor of the bar biton. 

BARBLE, or BAM DEL, in [chthilogy, ſee BAkBus. 

BARBLES, in the Marege, knots of ſuperfluous fleſh grow- 

ing in the channels of a horſe's mouth ; that is, in the 
intervals, which ſeparate the bars, and obſttuct his eating. 
Theſe are alſo called barbes: and obtain in black cattle as 
well as horſes. 
For the cure, they caſt the beaſt, take out his tongue, 
and clip off the bar lis with a pair of ſcifſars, or cut them 
with a ſharp knife; others chooſe to burn them off with 
a hot iron. 

BARBONI, in 1chtho/'ogy, a name given by many to the 
MULLUS BARBATUs, a fiſh greatly eſteemed at table, and 
caught in the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas. 

BARBOTINE, a feed, otherwiſe called ſemen ſantonicum, 
and ſemen contra mermes, in Engliſh, w ORMSEED, 

BARBULZX, in Botany, a name given by Pliny to the 
SEMI-FLOSCULI, 

BARBUS, in T, , the fiſh called in Engliſh the barbel, 
and by ſome writers in natucal hiſtory, Hu fluviatalis, 
a {pecies of the CYPRINUS, 

The barbel is a fiſh commonly known, and ſo called, on 
account of the barb or beard under its noſe, or chaps. 
It is of the leather-mouthed kind. 
This, is but a moderately well taſted fiſh. The male is 
. eſteemed better than the female; but neither of them is 
very much valued. The worſt ſeaſon for them is April. 
They uſually ſwim together in great ſhoals, and love to 
be among weeds, where there is a hard gravelly bottom. 
In ſummer they frequent the ſtrongeſt and ſwifreſt cur- 
rents of the water ; as deep bridges, weirs, and the like 
places, and are apt to get in among the piles, weeds, and 
other ſhelter; but in winter, they retire into the deepeſt 
and ſtilleſt waters. 
The time ſor taking this fiſh is very early in the morning, 
or late in the evening: the place ſhould be baited with 
chopped worms ſome time before z and no bait is ſo good 
for the hook as the ſpawn of the ſalmon, or ſome other 
fiſh; in defect of theſe, lob-worms will do; but they 
mult be very clean and nice, and the hook — co- 
vered, otherwiſe he will not touch them. Old cheeſe 
ſteeped in honey is alſo a very fine bait. The beſt ſeaſon 
for angling for this fiſh is from May to Auguſt, 

BARBYLA, in Botany, a name by which Theocritus, and 
other of the early writers, have called the common damaſk 
prune, * 

BARCALAO, a Spaniſh word, which the French pro- 
nounce bacrala, or baccaliau, by this laſt name the Baſques 
moſt commonly call the fiſh which we ſtyle cod; and 
thoſe people call alſo the iſland which we call Newfound- 
land, the iſle of Baccaliau (Cod 1/land), becauſe of the great 
plenty of cod catched there. There is, however, a league 
to the weſt of that large iſland, another ſmall one, which 
is more particularly called Baccaliau. 

BARCALON, an appellation given to the chief miniſter of 
the emperor of Siam, to whom belongs the care of trade 
both within the kingdom and out of it, the ſuperintend- 
ency of the royal magazines, the receipt of the revenues, 
and the management of foreign affairs. 

BARCA-Loxca, a large Spaniſh fiſhing-boat, navigated 
with Iug-ſails, and having two or three maſts. Theſe are 
very common in the Mediterranean. 

BARCES, or BERCHEs, were formerly a kind of ſhip-guns, 
= den ſakers, only ſhorter, thicker in metal, and wider 

ored, 


BARCONE, a ſhort broad veſſel, of a middle ſize, uſed in 


the Mediterranean ſea for the carriage of corn, wood, ſalt, 


and other proviſions, from one place to another. 


BAR 


BARD is uſed, in the Culinary Art, for a broad lice of 
bacon uſed to cover fowls before they are roaſted, baked, 
or otherwiſe dreſſed. 

BARDANA, in Botany, ſee PUR Dock. 

BARDARIOTLY, in Antiquity, were a kind of ancient guard 
attending the Greek emperors, armed with rods, where- 
with they kept off the people from crouding too near the 
prince, when on horſeback. 

Their captain, or commander, was denominated primi- 
vergius. 

The word was probably formed from the barde or hou ſ- 
ings on their horſes. 

BARDED, in Heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of a horſe that 
1s capariſoned, 

He bears fable, a cavalier dor, the horſe barded, argent. 

BARDELLE, in the Manege, denotes a ſaddle made in 
form of a great ſaddle, but only of cloth ſtuffed with 
ſtraw, and tied tight down with packthread, without 
either leather, wood, or iron. Bardelles ate not uſed in 
France ; but in Italy they trot their colts with ſuch ſad- 
dles; and thoſe who ride them are called cavalcadours, cr 

ſeozone, 

BARDE, ſee BARBE. 

BARDESANISTS, a ſect thus denominated from their 
leader, Bardeſanes, a Syrian of Edeſſa, in Meſopotamia, 
in the ſecond century. 

He adopted the oriental philoſophy concerning the two 
principles; maintaining, that the ſupreme God is ſree 
from all evil and imperfection, and that he created the 
world and its inhabitants pure and incorrupt : that in pro- 
ceſs of time the prince of darkneſs, who is the fountain 
of all evil and miſery, enticed men to fin; in conſequence 
of which, the ſupreme God permitted them to be diveſted 
of thoſe etherial bodies with which he had endued them, 
and to fall into ſluggiſh and groſs bodies formed by the 
evil principle: and that Jeſus deſcended from heaven, 
clothed not with a real but aerial body, in order to re- 
cover mankind from that body of corruption which they 
now Carry about them; and that he will raiſe the obedient 
to manſions of felicity, clothed with aerial vehicles, or 
celeſtial bodies, 
Strunzius has given the hiſtory of the Bardeſani/ts, 
BARDS, BAR DI, ancient poets among the Gauls and 
Britons who deſcribed and ſung in verle, the brave actions 
of the great men of their nation; with deſign to inculcate 
and recommend virtue, and even ſometimes to put an 
end to the difference between armies at the point of en- 
agement. | 
Bochart derives the word from parat, to ng. Camden 
agrees with Feſtus, that bardus originally ſignifies a /inger - 
and adds, that the word is pure Britiſh. Others derive 
the word from Bardus, a druid, the ſon of Dryis, and the 
fifth king of the Celtæ. 
The bards differed from the druids, in that the latter were 
prieſts and teachers of the nation, but the former only 
poets and writers. | 
Larrey, Bodin, and Paſquier, indeed will have the bards 
to have been prieſts, as well as philoſophers: and Clu- 
verius, orators too: but without much foundation in an- 
tiquity, —Strabo divides the ſects of philoſophers among 
the Gauls and Britons into three, viz. the druids, bards, 
and evates. The bards, adds he, are the ſingers and poets ; 
the evates, the prieſts and natural philoſophers; and the 
druids, to natural philoſophy add alſo the moral. Hornius 
however reduces them to two ſets, viz. bards and druids 
others to one, and make a druid a general name, compre- 
hending all the others. Cluverius will have it, that there 
were bards alſo among the ancient Germans; becaufe 
Tacitus makes mention of their ſongs and poems, which 
contained their hiſtory. | 
Almoſt all hiſtory, Celtic and Chaldæan as well as Greek 
and Roman, had its foundation in poetry. Whether we 
ſhall find the rules of their proſody to agree with thoſe 
laid down by captain Middleton in his Hardometh, or 
Art of Welch Poetry, we know not : but how methodi- 
. cally they ordered their tybwyths or tribes, Sylas, Taylor, 
and Rowland have at large informed us. 
It was cuſtomary to (ing theſe compoſitions in the pre- 
ſence of their nobles, and at their chief feſtivals and 
ſolemnities. 
Among the ancient Britiſh bards, the moſt celebrated is 
the great Merlyn, whoſe true name, according to Lhuyd, 
in Merdbym, The genealogical ſonnets of the Iriſh dart 
are (till the chief foundations of the ancient hiſtory of 
Ireland. In the Highlands of Scotland there are confi- 
derable remains of many of the compoſitions of their old 
bards (till preſerved. But the molt genuine, entire, and 
valuable remains of the works of the ancient ard, and 
perhaps the robleſt ſpecimen of uncultivated genius, are 
the poems of Oſſian the ſon of Fingal, a king of the 
Highlands of Scotland, who flouriſhed in the ſecond or 
third century; lately collected by Mr. Macpherſon, and by 
bim tranſlated from the Erſe or Galic language intoEn eliſh, 


BARE, 


BARE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies not covered. Hence we 
we ſay bare-headed, bare-footed, &c. 
The Roman women, in times of public diſtreſs and 
mourning, went þare-hended, with their hair looſe. 
Among both Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians, we find 

feaſt called nudipedalia, at which perſons were to attend 

Lare-footed. 2 Mi 
The Abyſſinians nevet enter their churches but bare- 
ſooted ; not on account of Moſes, who was commanided to 
put off his ſhoes on Mount Sinai, but in reverence of the 
place; as is alſo done by them in entering the palaces 
of kings and great men. 
Sagittarius has a difſertarion expreſs on thoſe who went 
bare-footed among the ancients, De Nudipedalibus Ve- 
terum; wherein he treats of ſuch as went bare-footed in 
journies or otherwiſe, either out of choice, or eK 
alſo of bare-footed religious mourners and penitents, who 

. went bare-footed; and, laſtly, of the /vir:. | 

BARE, in reſpect of Manufacture. A cloth is ſaid to be bare. 
or naked, when the nap is too ſhort, as having been 
ſhorn too near, or not being ſufficiently covered with wool 
by the teazel. 

Bakr is alſo uſed for a ſort of bowling-ground, not covered 
with green ſwarth. wh | 

BARE-Vet CARMELITES, and Auguſtines, ate religious of 
the order of St. Carmel and St. Auguſtin, who go with- 
out ſhoes, like the Capuchins. 

There are alſo bare-foot Fathers of Mercy. Formerly 
there were bare-foot Dominicans, and bare-foot nuns of 

the order of St. Auguſtin, i 

. Trinitarians, ſee TRAINITARIAN. 

ARE-pump, ſee PUMP. 

BAR-FEE, a fee of 20 pence, which every perſon acquitted 
of felony pays the gaoler. 

BARGAIN, a cONTRACT either for the ſale, purchaſe, 
or exchange of a thing. 

The word is formed from the French barguigner, to batter, 
or haggte. 

He that ſells is the bargainor, and he that buys the 
bargaintes | 

BARGAIN and Sale, in Law, is properly a CONTRACT made 
of manors, lands, and other things, transferring the pro- 
perty thereof from the bargainor to the bargainee, for a 
conſideration in money. 

It is a good contract tot land, and the fee paſſes, though 
it be not ſaid in the deed, to have and to hold to him and 
his heirs, and though there be no livery and ſeſin given 
by the vendor, ſo it be by deed indented, ſealed, and in- 
rolled, either in the county where tbe land lies, or in one 
of the king's courts of record at Weſtminſter, within fix 
months after the date of the deed, 
This manner of conveying lands was created and eſta- 
bliſhed by the 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. which executes all 
uſes raiſed ; and as this introduced a more fecret way of 
conveying than was known to the policy of the common 
law, therefore the inrolment of the deed of bargain and 
ale was made neceſſary by the 16th chapter of that ſtatute. 

BaRGAINS, in Commerce, are of divers kinds: verbal, thoſe 
made only by word of mouth, and giving earneſt ; 
written, thoſe where the terms are entered in form on 
paper, &c. | 

At Amſterdam they diſtinguiſh three kinds of bargains. 

BARGAINS, conditional, for goods which the ſeller has not 

et in his poſſeſſion; but which heknows have been bought 
= him by his correſpondents abroad, and which he ob- 
liges himſelf to deliver to the buyer, on their artival, at 
the price and the conditions agreed on. 

BaROAIN, firm, that wherein the ſellec obliges himſelf to 
deliver to the buyer a certain quantity of goods, at the price 
and in the time agreed cn. 

BARGAINS, optional, thoſe wherein a dealer obliges himſelf, 

in conſideration of a premium received in hand, either to 

deliver or take a certain quantity of goods at a fixed price; 


and within a time limited; but with a liberty, neverthe- | 
leſs, of not delivering or not receiving them, if they think 


| Proper, upon forfeiture of their 2 

BARGAINS, forehand, are thoſe wherein goods are bought 
or ſold in order, to be delivered at a certain time after- 
wards, ſome part of the price being advanced. 

BARGE, a kind of ſtate, or pleaſure- boat, or large luggage- 
boat, uſed chiefly in the navigation of rivers, which lead 
to great cities, 

Barges ate of various kinds, and acquire various names, 


according to the variety of their uſes and ſtruQures : as, 


A company's barge, A Severn trow, 

A row barge, A Ware barge, 

A royal barge, A light horſeman, 

A ſand barge, A Weſt-country barge. 


A barge differs from a bark, as being ſmaller, and uſed. 
only on. rivers ; whereas the latter goes out to ſea. 

'There are alſo barges belonging to men of war, ſerving 
to carcy generals, admirals, and chief commanders. | 


B A R 


Ping which projects over the gable of 
made up with mortar. 


Bax, in Ornithology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


godwit, or as it is called in ſome places, the /tone-plover 
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BARGH, is uſed in ſome places 

horſe-way up a hill, 

It ſeems to come from the German bargh, a hill, 

BARkGH-moſter, BARMER, or BAR- mer, in the 

Mines, the ſteward or judge of the BakGnMoTE, 

The word is formed of the German bergomeifter, q. d 

maſter of the mines. a 

The bar-maſter is to keep two great courts of barmote 
Joe and every week a ſmall one, as occaſion requires. 

BARGHMOTE, or BAR Mor, a court which takes cog. 
nizance of cauſes and diſputes betweh miners. 

Some ſuppoſe it thus called from a bar, at which the ſuit. 

ors appear ; others, with more probability, derive the word 

from the German berg, a mine. 

By the cuſtom of the mines, no perſon is to ſue any miner 

for ore-debt, or for ore, or for any ground in variance 

but only in the court of barmote, on penalty of forſeiting 
the debt, and paying the charges at law. 

BARILL ARIUS, an ancient officer in monaſteries and 
great houſeholds, who had the care of the caſks and 
veſſels of wine, &c. in the cellars. 

BARILLIA, or BAR IGL IA, in the Glaſs Trade, a ſort of 
pot-aſhes A e ſrom Spain, inferior in goodneſs to 
that of the Levant, called palverine when looſe, ſmall 
and in powder, and rochetta when in hard, rock lomps. 
The fiit made of theſe makes fine and clear cryſtal glaſs 
eſpecially that from the rochetta, or the polverine in lumps; 
but the þari//ia of Spain, though it be uſually fatter, yet 
makes not a glaſs ſo white, but uſually inclining a little 
to a bluiſh colour. 

BARING of trees, in Agriculture, fee ABLaQUEATION, 

BARITONO, in Aue, denotes a voice of low pitch, be- 
tween a tenor and baſs. 

BARK, the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a Cn, 
or covering. 

In Writers of the Laſi Age, this is ſometimes alſo ca 
Bat. Vid. 15 Car. Il, c. 2. 

The dark of trees in general is of a ſpongy texture ; an, 
by many little fibres which paſs through the capiil.ry 
tubes, whereof the wood conſiſts, it communicates wien 
the pith; ſo that the proper nutriment of the tree, being 
imbibed by the roots, and carried up through the tine ar- 
terial veſſels of the tree by the warmth of the ſoil, &c. to 
the top of the plant, is uſually ſuppoſed to be there con- 
denſed by the cold air, and in that form returns by its 
own gravity down the veſlels, which do the office of 
veins, lying between the wood and inner br; leaving 
as it paſſes by; ſuch parts of its juice as the texture of the 
bark will receive, and requires tor its ſupport. See CIx- 
CULATION of ſap. 

That ſoft whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner bark 
and the w 00D, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office 
of veins, ſome account a third bark, only differing from 
the others in that its fibres are cloſer; it is this contains 
the liquid ſap, gums, &c. found in plants in the ſpring 
and ſummer months. It hardens by little and little, by 
means of the ſap it tranſmits, and is converted impercep- 
tibly into the woody part of the tree. There are few trees 
without it; yet it is ſtill found in leſs quantity as the tree 
is more expoſed to the ſun : that of the oak is ordinarily 
about an inch thick. It is here that the corruption of 
trees generally begins: whence thoſe who fell and cut out 
trees, ought always to take care to leave as little of it on 
as poſſible, 

The bark of roots is ſometimes yellow, as in dock ; ſome- 
times red, as in biſtort : but ofteneſt Fhite. It is derived 
from the ſeed itſelf, being only the extenſion of the paren- 
chyma of the radicle. It is variouſly ſized, being ſome- 
times very thin, as in the Jeruſalem archichoak, and in moſt 
trees. Sometimes it is thicker, and makes the greater 
part of the ſubſtance of the root, as in aſparagus and 
dandelion. In beet-root, the bar# ſcarce exceeds a good 
thick ſkinz whereas in a carrot, it is half the ſemi- 
diameter of the root, being in ſome places above an incl 
over. This too is found common to the generality of 
roots, that their barks are proportionably thicker at bottom 
than ac top. 

The inner part of the bark, we have obſerved, annually 
lignifies, or turns to wood: the bart of a tree is found 
each year to divide and diſtribute itſelf two contrary 
ways; the outer part gives towards the ſkin, till it be- 
comes 1Kin itſelf, and at length falls off, like the ſcales or 
dandriff of our body, or the exuvie of ſerpents; while 
the nook portion is yearly diſtributed and added to the 
wood, 


The bark is found truly continuous to the body of a tree, 


of Evgland for Aa ſeep 


Rejal 


 BARO&k-courſe is uſed by workmen, to fgnify part of the 


as the ſkin of our body is to the fleſh ; contrary to the 
common opinion, which imports, that the bark only 
| ſufrounds 


futrounds the tree, as a ſeabhard does a ſword, or a glove 
the hand ; which ſeems confirmed by the eaſy ſlipping of 
the bark of willow, and moſt other trees, when full of 
ſap, from the wood. Their continuity is effected by 
2 of the parenchyma, which is one entire body, run- 
ning from the bark into the wood, and thus uniting both 
together. The reaſon why the bark ſlips ſo eaſily from 
the wood is, that molt of the parenchymous parts are 

dung veſſels, formed every year ſucceſſively between the 
70d end the bark, and are much in the condition of the 
tender veſſels or fibres of the embryos in a womb, or 


egg 34 thouſand of which are broke with the ſmalleſt force. 


That trees only live by the aſcent of the ſap in or between | 


and the wood, and that if a circle be drawn 
got ye tree (except, perhaps, aſh, by inciſion to the 
timber, how thin ſoever the kniſe be, provided no part 
of the thickneſs of the bark remain uncut, the tree will 
die from that part upwards, has been the — doc- 
trine of naturaliſts of all ages, and is delivered for fact by 
Pliny, and others. Dr. Plott afſerts this to be a popular 
error from the inſtance of a large old elm in Magdalen- 
college grove, quite diſbarked around, at moſt places 
two feet, at ſome four feet, from the ground, which yet 
rew and flouriſhed many years, as well as any tree in 
58 grove. Beſides, it was entirely without pith, being 
hollow within as a drum: and the ſame is confirmed from 
th- hiſtory of the elm in the Thuilleries, related by M. 
Parent, which lived, and put out leaves, though entirely 
ſtripped of bark from top to bottom. Add, that the plane 
and cork trees diveſt themſelves yearly of all their old 
zart. and acquire a new one, as ſnakes do their ſkins : 
and in the change from one to the other, it is evidently 
not by the bark that they are nouriſhed. Some infer from 
hence, that the bart never feeds the woop. Dr, Plott is 
more reſerved in his concluſion, arguing only, that hence 
it ſeems to follow, that there mult be other veſſels, be- 
ſides the ſap- veſſels of the bark, capable of the office of 
conveying ſap. It 1s probable when the ordinary con- 
veyance fails, ſome of the woody part, which had all once 
been ſap-veſſels, reſumes its ancient office; or, as the 
author laſt mentioned conjectutes, they (till ſo far retain 
their office of conveying ſap, as to keep a tree alive, 
though not to augment it; which may, perhaps, be one 
different uſe of thoſe ſap-veſlels in the wood from thoſe 
in the bark, th» former being ſufficient for the continu- 
ation of a tree, and the latter ſerving only for its 
augmentation. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xvii. c. 24. Phil, 
Tranſ. N 43. list. Acad Scien. 1709, and 1711. 
Plott's Nat. Hiſt. Oxf c. vi. 65. . | : 
Mr Brotherton has given ſome new experiments, which 
ſeem to decide the controverſy, and ſhew, that the bark, 
is not the vehicle of vegetation : he hacked a Crab-tree 
round with a hatchet, ſo as, beſides cutting off the bark, 
to cut pretty deep into the wood, for the breadth of about 
four inches; yet the ſame year it was obſerved to increaſe 
very conſiderably in thickneſs above the ſaid hacking, and 
to ſhoot in length of wood about one foot : the next year it 
alſo grew conliderably, and ſhot in length five inches; 
the third year it died to the very root. The like was 
found in another tree, part of whoſe bark was eat off by 
the canker : the lower part ſtood without increaſe, and 
by degrees the wood rotted: the upper part increaſed to 
the third year, and then died allo. 
The ſame author found, that, in the branches of Scotch 
fir, the joints above the rings br, would grow much 
bigger in three years, than in hve if the rings were not 
cut off, A ring of bark three inches broad being cut off 
a Scotch fir, near the bottom of the ſtem, below the up- 
permoſt knot or joint, was found to grow and ſhoot out 
at its top half a yard, and all the parts above the ring to 
increaſe in thickneſs the ſame year, much more than 
they would have done, had not the ſection been made; 


but all the part of the ſtem between the ring and the next 


knot below it grew not at all: the part below the ring 
next under that increaſed ſomewhat, though leſs than it 
would have done, if the bark had not been cut off. The 
ſecond year the increaſe was alſo conſiderable ; but the 
third it died. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 187. . 

M. Magnol mentions an olive- tree, from which a circular 
ring of bark, being cut away, the tree that year bore, 
above the place of inciſion, double the quantity of flowers 
and fruit which it uſed to bear. Mr. Reneaume relates a 
fact near a-kin to this. In the country about Aix and 


Marſeilles, when an olive-tree grows old, and almoſt | 


ready for felling, they have a method of making it firſt 
yield all the fruit which it is capable of producing, by 
cutting a circular ring of bart, an inch broad, from one 
of its young branches, and in its place putting an equal 
Ting of bark taken from the branch of a young bearing 
olive-treez the effect of this engraftment is, that the 
branches of the old tree bear plentifully the enſuing year 
and thoſc of the young one die away. Hiſt, Acad Sc. 1711. 
Vor. I. No 34. 


From the whole, Mr. Brotherton concludes, that the lap; 
moſt of it, if not all, aſcends in the veſſels of the woody 
part, and not by the bark, nor between the bark and the 
wood. Phil. Tranſ. No 187. p. 312. 

Mr. Leewenhoeck, on the other hand, has given ſeveral 
experiments and obſervations with the microſcope to 
ſhew, that the bart of trees is produced from the wood, 
and not the wood from the bark. Philof, Tranſact. 
No 202, | 

It is very remarkable, that trees ſtripped in the time of 
the ſap, and ſuffered to die, afford timber heavier, made 
uniformly denſe, ſtronger, and fitter for ſervice, than if 
the tree had been cut down in its healthy ſtate. . Some 
thing of a like nature has been obſerved by Vitruvius and 
Evelyn. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1738. 

As animals are furniſhed with a panniculus adipoſus, uſually 
replete with fat, which inveſts and covers all the fleſhy 
parts, and ſcreens them from external cold, plants are en- 
compaſſed with a bark replete with fatty juices, by means 
whereof the cold is kept out, and, in winter-time, the 
[picule of ice prevented from fixing and freezing the 
Juices in the veſſels : whence it is, that ſome ſort of trees 
remain ever green the year round; becauſe their barks 
contain more oil than can be ſpent and exhaled by the 
ſun, &c. Ray's Wiſd. of God, &c. part i. p. 103. 
Boerhaave mentions eight different ſpecies of juices lodged 
in the bark, viz. the watery ſap or chyle, an oil, balm 
pitch, reſin, cotophony, gum, and gummous reſin. 

The bark has its peculiar diſeaſes, and is inſected 
with inſects peculiar to it. Moſs is a diſeaſe of the 
bark, Wounds of the bark often prove mortal. See 
CANKER. 
Of the bark of willows and linden trees is ordinarily 
made a kind of ropes. The Siameſe make their cordage 
of the bark of the cocoa tree, which is alſo the caſe in 
molt of the Aſiatic and African nations. In reality, flax 
and hemp, with all their toughneſs, are only the ſap- 
veſſels, or ligenous fibres of the bark of thoſe plants. 
There are a great many kinds of barks in ule in the ſeveral 
arts: ſome in Medicine, as the QUINQUINa, or JESUILT's 
bark, macer, chacarilla, &c. others in Dying, as the bark 
of the alder; others in Spicery, as CINNAMON, caſſia lignea, 
&c. the bark of oak in Tanning ; others on other occaſions, 


as cork; that of a kind of birch is uſed by the Indians 


for canoes capable of holding twenty-four perſons. 

The ancients wrote their books on barks, eſpecially thoſe 
of the aſh, and tilia or lime-tree ; not on the exterior or 
outer bark, but on the inner and finer, called philyra ; 
which are of ſo durabie a texture, that there are manu- 
ſcripts on it, ſtill extant, a thouſand years old. 

In the Eaſt Indies they manufacture the barks of a certain 
tree into a kind of ſtuff or cloth. It is ſpun and dreſſed 
much after the manner of hemp. The long filaments 
ſeparated from it, upon beating and ſteeping it in water, 
compoſe a thread, of a middle kind between ſilk and com- 
mon thread ; neither ſo ſoft nor bright as filk, nor ſo 
hard or flat as hemp. See Neuman's Works, p. 428. note. 
Some of theſe ſtuffs are pure bart, and are called pinaſſes, 
biambonnes, &c. In others they mix ſilk with the bark, 
and call them ginghams and nillas: the fountalungees too 
are part filk, part bark, and are only diſtinguiſhed by 
being ſtriped. 

Bark alſo makes a good manure, eſpecially that of oak, 


which is rich in ſalt; but the better ſort 1s reſerved for 
tanning. 


BARK, Indian, Thuris cortex, a medicinal bark, brought 


from the Eaſt, rolled up like cinnamon, of a ruſty co- 
lour, a warm aromatic, bitter taſte, and pleaſant ſmell; 
ſometimes uſed in fumigation againit fits of the mother, 


BARK-mills, ſee MILL. 
BARK, grafting in, ſee ENGRAFTING. 
BARK, in Navigation, denotes a little veſſel for the ſea, 


uſually with pointed or triangular ſails, in number two, 
or three at the moſt. The term is uſually appropriated by 
ſeamen to thoſe ſmall ſhips which carry three maſts with- 
out a mizen top- ſail. Our northern mariners in the coal- 
trade, apply the term to a broad-ſterned ſhip, which carries 
no ornamental figure on the ſtem or prow, 

The word is derived by ſome from the Latin barca ; Four- 
nier, from Barce, a city in Africa; and Toletanus, from 
Barcelona. 

Some authors uſe the word bark for any veſſel that has no 
maſts.—Of bars, there are various kinds: as, 


A bilander, A ſeuit, 
A ſaik A ſnaul, 
fette, A. ſnouke, ' 


BaRK, armed, a kind of fire-ſhip filled with ſoldiers, uſed 
both for making fallies, and to attack galleries, and bar 
the paſſage over them. 

BARK, leng, is a ſmall veſſel without deck, longer and 
lower than the common barks, being ſharp before, and 
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commonly going both with ſails and oars. It is built after 
the manner of a ſloop, and in many places is called a 
double ſloop. | 1 | 
ARKS, water, are little veſſels uſed in Holland for the 
carriage. of freſh-water to places where it is wanting, 
as well as for the fetching ſea-water to make ſalt of. 
They have a deck, and are filled with water up to the 
deck. | 3 

Barx-binding, a diſtemper incident to trees, cured by flit- 
ting the bark, or cutting it along the grain, viz. in apple- 
trees by cutting ſtraight down. | 

BarK-galling, is when trees are galled by thorns, or by 
being bound to ſtakes, &c. It is cured by clay laid on 

the galled place, and bound on with hay. 5 

BARKARY denotes a tan-houſe, or place to keep bark in, 
eſpecially for tanners. | 

It is otherwiſe called a heath-houſe in old writers. 

BARKING of trees is the peeling off or ſtripping the bark 
from the wood. : 

The month of May is the ſeaſon for barking of trees, 

becauſe then the ſap looſens the bark from the wood ; 

which it is very hard to effect in any other time, unleſs the 

ſeaſon be very wet; heat and dryneſs being always oppo- 

fite thereto. 

Maliciouſly barking of apple-trees, ot other fruit-trees, is 

made felony by 37 Hen. VIII. c. 6. | 

By the French laws, all dealers are forbidto bay#their wood 

while growing, on the penalty of 500 livres. 

This law was the reſult of ignorance ; it being now found, 

that barking of trees, and letting them die, increaſes the 
force of timber. | 

BARKING is alſo a name given to the cry of dogs and 
foxes. 

The term is alſo applied to certain quaint noiſes, made by 
ſick perſons in ſome diſeaſes. 

In cynic ſpaſms, and epileptic fits, the patient ſometimes 
ſnarls, howls, and barks, with all the notes of a dog. But 
it is in the hydroephobia that barking has been oſteneſt 
obſerved : perſons ſeized with this, are apt to rave, bite. 
ſnarl, and make a harſh noiſe in their throats, which 1s 
called barking: —Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne 280, N 323. N* 
207. and Nꝰ 242. 

BARLAAMITES, in Church Hiſtory, the followers of a 
Calabrian monk, afterwards biſhop of Emont, the great 
opponent of Greg. Palama and the Heſychaſtæ. Fabr. 
Bib. Græc. | | 
The Barlaamites are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe deno- 
minated Acindynites. | N 

BARLERIA, in Botany, a genus of plants, of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs; called by the inhabitants of Jamaica, 
ſnap-dragon. The characters are, that the flower is nearly 
of the lip-kind, of one leaf, funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
into five parts at the top; that it hath four ſlender /amina, 
two ſhort, and two longer; that an oval germen is placed 


in the centre, which afterwards becomes an oblong mem- 


branaceous veſſel, with two cells, which is very elaſtic, 
containing two roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. There are 
four ſpecies. 
BARLEY, in Botany, a gramineous, frumentaceous herb, 
whoſe ſeeds are of the larger ſort, being covered with a 
huſk, growing in a ſpike, and the grains bearded. 
Barley, through neglect and poverty, is ſaid to degenerate 
into oats and darnel. Dr. Plott ſpeaks of barley and rye 
growing in the ſame ear alternately. 
The principal uſe of barley among us is for making beer, 
in order to which it is firſt malted. 
Barley has alſo its medicinal virtues, in which it reſem- 
bles oats: the wort of malt is an excellent antiſcor- 
butic. 
All the ſorts of barley are ſown in the ſpring of the year, 
in dry weather; in ſome. very dry light land, it is ſown 
early in March, but in ſtrong clayey ſoils, it is not ſown 
till April, and ſometimes not until the beginning of May ; 
but when it is ſown ſo late, if the ſeaſon does not prove 
favourable, it is very late in autumn before it is fit to 
mow; unleſs it be the rath ripe ſort, which is often ripe 
in nine weeks from the time of ſowing. Some have 
ſteeped the ſeed, before it is ſown. 
Some people ſow barley upon land where wheat grew the 
former year; but where this is practiſed, the ground 
ſhould be plowed the beginning of OQober in a dry time, 
laying it in ſmall ridges, that the froſt may mellow it the 
better; which will improve the land greatly: and if it 
can be ploughed again in January, or the beginning of 
February, it will break and prepare the ground better. 
In March it ſhould be ploughed again deeper, and be laid 
even where it is not very wet : but in ſtrong wet land 


the ground ſhould be laid round and the furrows be | 


made deep to receive the wet. When this is finiſhed, 
the common method is to ſow the barley-ſeed with a broad 
caſt at two ſowings, the firſt being harrowed in once, the 
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ſecond is harrowed until the ſeed be buried. The co. 
mon allowance of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre * 
After the barley is ſown and harrowed in, the ; ound 
ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, to — y 
clods and lay the earth ſmooth ; which will render jt b q 
ter to mow the barley, and alſo cauſe the earth to lic 
cloſer to the roots of the corn, which will be of or 8 
ſervice to it in dry weather. N 
Where barley is fown upon new broken up land 
method is to plough up the land in Mags * ky 
fallow until June, at which time it is ploughed again 6d 
ſown with turneps, which are eaten by ſheep in winte 
by whoſe dung the land is greatly improved; and then i0 
March following the ground is ploughed again, and . 
with barley as beſote. 5 | Peaks 
There are many people who ſow clover with their 
barley; and ſome have ſown lucern with it; but neither 
of theſe methods is to be commended : for where there is 
a good crop of barley, the clover or lucern will be ſo weak 
As not to pay for ſtanding The better way is to ſow the 
barlty alone, and then the land will be at liberty for an 
other crop when the barley is taken off the ground, The 
elover has been ſometimes ſown a month after the 
and found to anſwer very well. | 
When the barley has been up three weeks or a month, it 
will be a very good method to roll it with a heavy roller 
which will preſs the earth cloſe to the roots, and keep the 
ſun from penetrating the ground in dry ſeaſons : and this 
rolling it before it ſtalks will cauſe it to ſend out a greatet 
number of ſtalks; ſo that if the plants ſhould be thin 
this will cauſe them to ſpread ſo as to fill the ground and 
likewiſe ftrengthen the (talks, . 
The time for cutting of barry is when the red colour of 
the ears is off, when the ſtraw turns yellow, and when 
the ears begin to hang down. In the north of England 
they always reap their bar/ey, and make it up into ſheave; 
as is practiſed here for wheat; by which method taey & 
not loſe near ſo much corn, and it is alſo more convenient 
for ſtacking ; but this method cannot be ſo well practiſed 
where there are many weeds among the corn, which is tco 
frequently the caſe in the rich lands near London, eſpe- 
cially in moiſt ſeaſons. Therefore when this is the caſe 
the barley muſt lie on the ſwarth until the weeds are dead. 
but as it is apt to ſprout in wet weather, it muſt be ſhook 
up and turned every fair day after rain to prevent it 
When is it carried it ſhould be thoroughly dry, for if it 
be ſtacked wet, it will turn muſty ; and if too green, it is 
ſubjeCt to burn in the mow. « 
The common produce of barley is two and a half, or three 
quarters, on an acres but a much greater produce is 
| ſometimes found. Laws relating to barley, ſee HoRDEHUu. 

Pearl BARLEY, and French BARLEY ; theſe are barleyfreed 
of the huſk by a mill: the diſtinction between the two 
being, that the pearl barley is reduced to the ſize of ſmall 
ſhot, all but the very heart of the grain being ground 
away. 

BARLEY-water is a decoction of either of thefe, reputed 
ſoft and lubricating, of frequent ule in phyſic. 

This well known decoction is a very uſeful drink in many 
diſorders; and is recommended, with nitre, by ſome au- 
thors of reputation, in flow fevers. | 

There is a diſſertation of Hoffman's De cura avenacea. 

BARLEY corn is uſed to denote a long meaſure, containing 
in length the third part of an inch, and in breadth the 
eighth. | 
The French carpenters alſo uſe barley-corn, grain dorge. 
as * to che line, or the twelfth part of an 
inch. 

BARI. Ex- corn, grain d'orge, is alſo uſed, in Building, for a 
little cavity between the mouldings of joiners work, ſerv- 
ing to ſeparate or keep them aſunder ; thus called be- 
cauſe made with a kind of plane of the ſame name. 

BARLE V g, ſee SUGAR, 

BARM, otherwiſe called YEAST ; the head or workings 
producing by the fermentation of ale or beer. It is the 
froth that forms on the ſurface of beer or wine of grains 
during their fermentation 3 which, mixing with dough, 
raiſes it more quickly and better than LEAVEN, and 
makes the lighteſt bread. 

BARMINE denotes ſuch mine or ore as is adjudged at a 
COURT of BARGHMOTE, 

BARN, in Huſbandry, a covered place or houſe, with ait- 
— in the ſides, for laying up any ſort of grain, hay, or 

raw. 

BARNABITES, an order of religious, thus called from the 
church of St. Barnabas at Milan, where they were firl 
eſtabliſhed : and not, as ſome have imagined, becauſe 
St. Barnabas was their patron : in reality, St. Paul is the 
pation of the Barnabites. 

The Barnabites are regular prieſts of the congregation of 
St. Paul. Their habit is black, and the ſame with __ 
they 


barley, 
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| they wore when firſt eſtabliſhed, in 1533, by the expreſs | 


bulls of pope Clement VII. and afterwards confirmed by 
Paul. III. Their office is to inſtruct, catechize, and ſerve 
in miſſion. 1 ASE 
BARNACLE, in Natural Hiſtory, a bird of the gooſe kind, 
frequent in the Weſtern iſles of Scotland; concerning 
whoſe origin and ſpecies many fables have been ad- 
The word is alſo written bernacle, agreeably to its ſuppoſ- 
ed etymon from the Saxon, bearn, a child. , 
Several authors have repreſented the barnacle as the pro- 
duce of à marine animal, or ſhell-fiſh : but the latter na- 
turaliſls, on better grounds, refer it to the natural manner 
of generation of the feathered kind : making it a rea] 
gooſe, produced like others ab es. See a deſcription and 
draught of it in fir Rob, Sibbald's Nat, Hiſt. Scot. 
The barnacle is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
Soland c in Latin anſer Scoticus; ſome will have it the 
ſame with the French marreuſe, or macrout ; and others 
with the diable de mer, but erroneouſly: Dr. Robinſon aſ- 
ſigns the difference, making the barnacle to be of the gooſe, 
the marcreuſe of the duck, and the diable de mer of the 
moor- hen kind. The ſame author ſhews, that the macreu/e 
is no other than the ſcoter, or anas niger minor, deſcribed 
by Mr. Ray and Mr. Willughby, contrary to the opinion 
of Mr. Cattier, who took it forthe greater coot of Bellonius; 
and alſo of others, who miſtook it for the pufſin of the 
Scillies, and Ifle of Man; and of others, with whom it 
pw for a ſort of columbus, or dotcker. See Ray Syn. 
. Avium. p. 141. 3 
1 is ale name given to a kind of ſhell-fiſh, which 
is found cleaving to the bottoms and 6des of ſhips in cer- 
tain ſeas; ſometimes alſo to the fins and tails of whales, 
the like. 
ages ſenſe, barnacle is the ſame with what is called by 
ſailors clam; by naturaliſts, concha anatifera, | 
There are divers ſpecies of ſhell-fiſhes included under the 
denomination barnacles : ſome reduce them to two, viz. 
alanus and pinna marina. 
— 5 account lr ſeveral rare ſpecies of harnacles, by John 
Ellis, Eſq. Phil. Tranf. vol. J. part ii. N“ 113. : 
ARNACLES, in Farriery, alſo denote an inſtrument which 
farriers apply to horſes noſes, when they will not ſtand 


quietly to be ſhod, blooded, dreſſed, or the like. They 


alſo called Hor /e-twitchers, or brakes. 
3 differ — pinchers, as the latter have handles 
whereby to hold them; whereas the former are faſtened 
to the noſe with a lace or cord. | 
There is another meaner ſort of Barnacles, uſed in defect 
of the former, called roller barnacles, or word! twitchers, 
which are only two rollers of wood bound together, with 
the horſe's noſe between them. _ 
BARNFIARD, in Ornithology, the name of a bird uſually ſeen 
at ſea, and looked on as a foreteller of bad weather. - It is 
about the ſize of a ſparrow, its neck and back are black, 
and its breaſt and belly grey; its feet are red, and its bill 
black and ſomewhat broad. It ſkims very nimbly along 
the ſurſace of the water. 
BAROOO, in Logic, denotes the fourth mode of the ſecond 
figure of ſyllogyſms. _ * 
A ſyllogiſm in bareco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and 
affirmative, but the ſecond and third particular and ne- 
gative z and the middle term, the attribute in the two firſt, 
For example: 


BA Every virtue is attended with diſcretion : 

RO Same kinds of zeal are not attended with 
diſcretion : 

CO Therefore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues, 

BAR MNullus homo non eſi bipes : 

OC Non omne animal eſt bipes : 

O Non omne animal eſt homo. 


BAROMETER, a machine for meaſuring the weight of 

the atmoſphere, and the variations therein, in order 
chiefly to determine the changes of weather and the 
heights of mountains, &c. to which uſe it was firſt ap- 
plied by M. Paſcal, in leſs than four years after the in- 
vention of it. 


The word is compounded of ga pos, weight, and yer po, 
meaſure. 


The barometer is frequently confounded with the 1 
though ſomewhat improperly ; the latter, in ſtrictneſs, be- 


ing a machine that barely ſhews an alteration in the weight | 


of the atmoſphere : but it is one thing to know that the 

air is heavier at one time than another, and another to 

meaſure how much that difference is: which is the bu- 

ſineſs of the barometer. ; 

The barometer is founded on the Torricellian experiment, 
as it is called from its inventor ToRR1CELLI, in 1643: 

which is no more than a glaſs tube filled with mercury, | 
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hermetically ſealed at one end; the other open and im 
merged in a baſon of ſtagnant mercury. Now, as the 
weight of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, the mercury in the 
tube will here deſcend ; on the contrary, as ir increaſes, 
the mercury will again aſcend : the column of mercury 


ſuſpended in the tube being always equal to the weight of 
the incumbent atmoſphere. 


BaROMETER, common, the conſtruttion of it, A glaſs tube 


AB Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 1.) hermetically ſealed in A, 
having its diameter about one tenth of an inch, and its 
length, at leaſt, thirty-one inches, is filled with mercury 
ſo juſtly, as not to have any air over it, nor any bubbles 
adhering to the ſides of the tube; which is beſt done by 
means of a glaſs funnel, with a capillary tube. If a ſmall 
bubble of air be moved backwards and forwards in the 
tube, it will help to clear the mercury, which will ap- 
pear, when pure, like a poliſhed rod of ſteel The ori- 
fice of the tube, filled after this matiner, ſo as to over- 
flow, is then cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as to exclude 
any air between it and the mercury, and thus immerged 
in a veſſel, of a convenient diameter, ſo, however, as not 
to touch the bottom: at the diſt 'nce of twenty-eight 
inches from the ſurface of the mercury are fixed two 
plates, CE, and DF, divided into three inches, and 
theſe again ſubdivided into any number of ſmall parts. 
Laſtly, the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent 
its being broken; the baſon, though open to the air, ſe- 
cured, from duſt; and the barometer is complete. 
As the common barometer is the beſt, and moſt to be de- 
pended upon in accurate obſervations, it may be proper 
to add ſome directions for preparing it; they are col- 
lected from the publications of Muſchenbroek, Deſagu- 
liers, and De Luc on this ſubject. It appears from many 
experiments, that the mercury ſtands higher in tubes of 
a larger, than in thoſe of a narrower bore; and therefore 
when obſervations are made with different barometers, 
ſome regard ſhould be paid to the difference of their dia- 
meters, and it would be defirable to have them conſtruct- 
ed of tubes of the ſame diameter. The bore of the tube . 
ſhould be large, in order to prevent the effects of the at- 
traction of coheſion ; not leſs than one fourth of an inch; 
but if they are one third of an inch diameter, they are 
better, If a ciſtern be uſed 2s a reſervoir for the ſtagnant 
mercury, it ſhould be large in proportion to the diameter 
of the tube, at leaſt ten times greater. The tube ſhould 
be preſerved free from duſt till it is uſed; and for this 
purpoſe it may be hermetically ſealed at both ends, and 
one end may be opened with a file, „hen it is filled. If 
this precaution has not been obſerved, the infide ſhould 
be well cleanſed, by waſhing it with alcohol highly reQi- 
hed, and rubbing it with a little piſton of ſhammy leather 
faſtened to a wire. The mercury ſhould be pure; and 
may be purged of its air, by previouſly boiling it in a 
glazed earthen pipkin covered cloſe; and when the tube 
has been uniformly heated and rendered electrical by 
rubbing it, the hot mercury ſhould be poured into it in a 
regular current, through a glaſs funnel with a long ca- 
pillary tube, ſo that the air may not have room to paſs 
between the parts of the quickGlver. M. de Luc ditects, 
as Mr, Orme had practiſed many years ago in the con- 
ſtruction of his improved d4iagonal barometers, that the 
mercury ſhould be boiled in the tube, as the moſt effec- 
tual method of purging it of its air and moiſture. The 
proceſs is briefly this: he chuſes a tube of 24 lines or 
lines bore, and not exceeding half a line in thickneſs; 
5 fills it with mercury within two inches of the top, and 
holds it with the ſealed end loweſt in an inclined poſition 
over a chafing-diſh of burning charcoal, preſenting firſt 
the ſealed end to the fire, and moving it obliquely over 
the chafing-diſh. As the mercury is heated, the air- 
bubbles appear like ſo many ſtuds on the inner ſurface of 
the tube, and gradually running into one another, aſcend 
towards the higher parts of the tube, and at length eſcape. 
The mercury is hereby freed from all the heterogeneous 
particles contained in it, together with their ſurroundings 
atmoſpheres, and the air which lines the infde of the 
tube, which cannot be eaſily expelled in any other way, is 
diſcharged ; when this laſt mentioned ſtratum of air is thus 
expelled, the tube may be afterwards emptied, and filled 
even with cold mercury, and will be found nearly as free 
from air as before. The mercury in the tubes thus pre- 
pared by a determinate quantity of heat, will riſe higher 
than in thoſe of the common ſort, and the barometers will 
more nearly correſpond with each other; whereas there 
will be a difference of fix or eight lines in the aſcent of 
the mercury in common barometers. 
Barometers of this kind roſe uniformly in a heated room 
whilſt the mercury in thoſe that had been prepared in the 
common way deſcended, and in diſſerent proportions, 
When the room cooled, the former deſcended uniform] A 
and 5 with each other; the latter roſe, with 


the 
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the ſame 28 with which they had before deſcend-) 
ed, nor were they found, at the cloſe of the experiment, 
to ſtand at the ſame relative heights as they did at the be- 


ginning of it. The reaſon of which is obvious, from the | 


effects of heat on the air remaining in unequal quantities 
in the tubes in the one caſe, and on the purer mercury in 
the other. 0 

Mr. De Luc has alſo contrived to eſtimate the effects of 
heat on the quickſilver in the barometer, when it is uſed 
for accurate obſervations, by means of a thermometer ; 
the ſcale of which is divided in ſuch a manner as to indi- 
cate, with little labour of calculation, the correction to 
be made on account of heat. As an increaſe of heat that 
is ſufficient to raiſe the mercury in the thermometer from 
the freezing to the boiling point, will lengthen the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer ſix lines, he divides each 
line in the ſcale of the barometer into four parts, each of 


which may be eaſily ſubdivided into four leſſer parts, or | 


ſixteenths of a line. The ſcale of the thermometer mark- 
ing the interval between the freezing and boiling points, 
and anſwering to the fix lines of the barometer, is divided 
into ninety -ſix equal parts; each of which will correſpond 
to the ſixteenth of a line in the motion of the mercury in 
the barometer dilated by heat. M. De Luc prepared two 
barometers with their reſpective thermometers graduated 
in the manner above explained ; he placed one pair in the 
cellar of one houſe, and the other pair in the upper rocm 
of another houſe in a lower ſituation, ſo as to be exactly 
on a level with the cellar ; he found that the thermometer 
in the room roſe nine degrees, and the barometer 4; of a 
line higher than thoſe in the cellar; whence he ſhews, 
that, without allowing for the effect of heat, the difference 
in the heights of theſe two baromerers would have indicated 
a difference of about 45 feet in the heights of theſe two 
places, though they were exactly on the fame level. Sce 
ATMOSPHERE. 

M. Prins, an artiſt in Holland, has made an improvement 
in the reſervoir of the ſimple barometer, by means of which, 
the mercury contained in it is conſtantly kept at the ſame 
level; but the conſtruction is difficult, and therefore it 
has not been generally adopted. De Luc's Recherches, 
&c. vol. i. p. 35. 

The barometer has been rendered more convenient for car- 
riage, and leſs expenſive, by bending the lower end of 
the tube in form of a ſyphon, and leaving the mercury in 
the recurved part open to the preſſure of the atmoſphere ! 
and barometeys of this conſtruction are preferred by M. 
De Luc, as being the molt favourable for indicating the 
real weight of the age Noe and correſponding invari- 
ably with each other. But he acknowledges, that this is 
not ſo convenient for a ſtationary barometer, and for the 
common purpoſes of a weather-glaſs. 'The ſcale is 
hereby diminiſhed one half, and therefore this part was 
afterwards made conſiderably larger in diameter than the 
tube, ſo that the variations in the tube might be attended 
with no ſenſible variations in this part. 

Many attempts have been made to render the changes in 
the barometer more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmo- 
ſphere more accurately ; which has given riſe to a great 
number of barometers of different ſtructures. Hence the 
wheel barometer, diagonal barometer, horizontal barometer, 
pendant barometer, &c. 

Des Cartes ſuggeſted the firſt method of increaſing the 
ſenſibility of the barometer, though he did not live to exe- 
cute it. He propoſed a tube AB Hg. 2.) about twenty- 
ſeven inches long, terminating in a cylindric veſſel CD : 
one half of which veſſel, connected above with a long 
tube of a very ſmall bore, ſealed at top, and exhauſted of 
its air, was to be filled with water extending up into the 
ſmall tube; the other part of the veſſel, and the lower 
part of the tube, were to be filled with mercury. When- 
ever the mercury roſe in the cylinder, it would force up 
a proportional quantity of water into the narrow tube, 
where it would have a conſiderably larger range than that 
of the mercury in the cylinder: neglecting the weight of 
preſſure of the water, the motion of the water and of the 
mercury would be in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the 
diameters of the veſſels containing them, But the water 
preſſes on the mercury according to its height; and 
therefore if the whole range of * mercury in the cylin · 
der, or in a common barometer, were ſuppoſed to be two 
inches, the ſpecific gravity of water to that of mercury 
as I to 14, and the difference between the diameters of 
the cylinder and tube a maximum or infinite, then the 
entire ſcale of variation in this inſtrument would be 
twenty-eight inches; or the extent of this ſcale would be 
to that of the common barometer in the inverſe ratio of the 
ſpecific gravity of water to that of mercury. It is evident 
that, in practice, it would be ſomewhat leſs than twenty- 
eight inches. Huygens conſtructed a barometer of this 
kind, 
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But here, though the column ſuſpended was larger, and 
conſequently the variation greater, yet the air impriſoned 
in the water getting looſe by degrees, filled the void ſpace 
in the top, and ſo ruined the machine. 

Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the mercury 
at top, and the water at bottom, in the manner follow. 
ing: AD G /fig. 3.) is a bent tube hermetically ſea'ed in 
A, and open in G; the cylindric veſſels BC and F E are 
equal, and about twenty- nine inches apart; the diameter 
of the tube is about a line, that of each veſſel fifteen lines, 
and the depth of the veſſels is about ten; the tube is filled 
with mercury (the common barometer ſtanding about 
twenty-nine inches) which will be ſuſpended between the 
midale of the veflcl F E, and that of the veſſel BC; the 
remaining ſpace to A being void both of mercury and 
air; laſtly, common water, tinged with a ſixth part of 
aqua rezis to prevent its freezing, is poured into the tube 
FG till it riſes a foot above the mercury in DF. 
When the mercury riſing above the level of that con- 
tained in FE, throvgh the tube A D, becomes a ba- 
lance to the weight of the atmoſphere : as the atmoſphere 
increaſes, the column of mercury will increaſe, conſe. 
quently the water will deſcend ; as the atmoſphere again 
grows lighter, the column of mercury will deſcend, and 
the water aſcend, This barometer, therefore, which is 
nearly the ſame with that of Dr. Hooke, will diſcover 
much minuter alterations in the air than the common 
one : for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid will here vary 
two feet ; and by enlarging the diameters of the cylin- 
ders, that variation may be {till increaſed : but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo ren- 
der the alterations precarious ; though the evaporations be, 
in ſome meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of feet 


- almonds ſwimming zt top: the column of water will 


likewiſe be ſenſibly affected by heat and cold,—On ac- 
count of theſe and ſuch defects, others have had recourſe 
to a 


BAROMETER, h5riz»ntal, or refanguiur, ABCD; (fg. 4). 


the tube whereof is bent in form of a ſquare BCD; at 
top of its perpendlicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or 


ciſtern AB; and its variations accounted on the horizon- 


tal leg CD. 
Now here the interval, or ſpace of variation, may be 
made of any extent at plealurc, and ſo the minuteſt 
change in the air become ſenſible. For the diameter of 
the tube CD being given, it is eaſy to find the diameter 
of the veſſel AB, fo as that the ſcale of deſcent in the 
tube DC ſhall have any given proporiion to the ſcale of 
aſcent in the veſſel AB; the rule being, that the diameter 
of the veſſel is to that of the tube in a ſubduplicate te- 
ciprocal ratio of their ſcales. 

The diameters then of CD and A B being given, together 
with the ſcale of aſcent of the mercury in the veſſel, the 
ſcale of mercury in the tube is found thus : as the ſquare 
of the diameter of the tube is to the ſquare of the diameter 
of the veſſel, ſo, reciprocally, is the ſcale of mercury in the 
veſſel, to the ſcale of mercury in the tube, 

Caſſini was the firſt inventor of this kind of barometer, 
though the ſame conſtruction has been thought of, and 
firſt publiſhed by M. J. Bernoulli, in the year, 1710. 
This and the preceding contrivance of Huygens are 
founded on a theorem in hydroſtatics; viz. that fluids, 


having the ſame baſe, gravitate according to their perpen- 


dicular altitude, not according to the quantity of theic 
matter; whence the ſame weight of the atmoſphere ſup- 
ports the quickſilver that fills the tube A CD, and the 
ciſtern B, as would ſupport the mercury in the tube 
alone, 

Thislaſt, however, with its excellencies, has great deſects: 
for, by reaſon of the attraction between the parts of the 
glaſs and of the mercury (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to 
be conſiderable), with the length of the ſcale (conſc- 
quently the quantity of motion,) and the attrition againſt 
its ſides, eſpecially in ſudden riſes and deſcents, the 
mercury breaks, ſome parts of it are left behind, and the 
equability of its riſe and fall ruined. —Some therefore 
prefer the 


BAROMETER, diagonal, of fir Samuel Moreland, wherethe 


ſpace of variation is conſiderably larger than in the com- 
mon one, and yet the riſe and fall more regular than in 
the others. Its foundation is this; that in a Torricellian 
tube BC (fig. 5.) inclined at any angle ro the horizon, 
the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the weight of the 
atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of mercury equivalent to the 
ſame in a vertical tube, as the length of the tube BC to 
the perpendicular height DC. 

Hence, if the height D © be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, 
&c. of the length of the tube, the changes in the dia- 
gonal barometer will be triple or quadruple, &c. of the 
changes in the common barometer. This beter Will 


ſcarce allow its tube to be inclined to the horizon at 2 
FF 
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leſs angle than 45%, without undergoing the inconveni- 
ency of the horizontal one, 
Mr. Orme, in order to obviate ſome of the objections to 
which the diagmmel conſtruction of the baromerer is liable, 
arified the quickſilver from its droſs and earthy particles 
by giſtillation; and when the tube was filled with a cer- 
tain quantity of mercury, diſcharged the remaining air by 
an intenſe heat ſufficient to make the mercury boi]; and 
he continged this operation for four hours. In the pro- 
ceſs, an innumerable quantity of ſmall particles were 
emitted, and when no more bubbles roſe in the tube, the 
mercury appeared extremely bright, but ſunk lower in the 
tube than when it was firſt put in, by two inches. Phil. 
Tranf. abr. vol. viii. p. 455. 
BAROMHTER, wheel. This was a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
in 1668, to make the alterations in the air more ſenſible ; 
the ſoundation of this is the common vertical barometer, 
with the addition of a couple of weights A and B (Ag. 5.) 
hanging in a pulley, the one of them playing at liberty in 
the air, the other reſting on the ſurface of the mercury in 
the tube, and riſing and falling with it. 
Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by 
means of the pulley, to an index which turns round a 
graduated circle; and thus the three inches of vertical 
aſcent are here improved to five, or fix, or more, at 
leaſure. 
But the friction of the parts, in the pulley and index, is 
ſo conſiderable, that unleſs the machine be made with a 
reat deal of accuracy, it does not anſwer. 
An inſtrument of this kind, with conſiterable improve- 
ments, has been conſtructed by Mr. Fitzgerald, F. R. 8. 
It is furniſhed with two pulleys that move on friction- 
wheels; each of which turns an index on the centre of a 
graduated circle. The ſmaller circle is four inches in 
diameter, and divided into three equal parts, each of 
which is again ſubdivided decimally ; and the changes 
correſponding to the riſe or fall of the mercury from 28 
to 31 inches, are marked on the margin of it, as they are 
on the ſcales of common barometers. I he larger circle is 
divided into 3cO equal parts; and being about 30 inches 
in circumference, the index belonging to it will mark 
diſtinctly the 6ooth part of an inch in the riſe or fall of 
the mercury. On the centre of this circle two regiſters 
are fixed, which are placed along the index when the in- 
ſtrument is adjuſted ; one of them 1s carried round with 
the index, and leit behind on its return; ſo that their 
diſtance will determine the limits of the variation from 
one obſervation to another. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. part i. 
Ne 29. Ibid. vol. Ix. N? 10. 
BaRoMETER, pendant, invented by M. Amontons, in 
1695, is a machine rather pretty and curious, than uſe- 
ful. It conſiſts of a conical tube, placed vertically, its 
upper and ſmaller extreme hermetically ſealed ; it has 
no veſſel or ciſtern, its conical figure ſupplying that de- 
fect : for when filled, like the reſt, there will be as much 
mercury ſuſtained as is equivalent to the weight of the 
atmoſphere ; and as that varies, the ſame mercury takes 
up a different part of the tube, and ſo becomes of a dif- 
ferent weight. 
Thus, when the weight of the atmoſphere is increaſed, 
the mercury is driven up into a narrower part of the 
tube; by which means its column is lengthened, and, 
for the reaſon juſt given, its weight increaſed. Again, 
the atmoſphere decreaſing, the mercury ſinks into a 
wider part of the tube; by which means its column is 
again ſhortened, and its preſſure accordingly weakened. 
Thus, the ſame mercury is {till a balance to the atmoſphere 
under all its variations. 
The inconvenience in this barometer is, that to prevent 
the mercury and air from changing places, the bore of 
the tube mult be very ſmall; which ſmallueſs of the 


bore renders the ſriction ſo ſenſible, as to impede its 


playing. 
AROMETER, marine, is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
in 1700, to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of the waves 
renders the others impracticable. It is nothing more 
than a double thermometer, or a couple of tubes half 
filled with ſpirit of wine; the one hermetically ſealed at 
both ends, with a quantity of common air encloſed ; the 
other ſealed at one end, and open at the other, 
Now the air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of 
wine, and raiſe it, two ways; the one by its gravity, as 
in the Torricellian tube; the other by its heat, as in the 
thermometer, If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as 
to agree with each other at the time when the air is en- 
cloſed, it will eaſily follow, that, wherever the two agree 
afierwards, the preſſure of the atmoſphere is the ſame as 
at the time when the air was incloſed. If in the thermo- 
meter open to the air the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering 
withal how much the other is riſen or fallen from the 
other cauſe of heat or cold, the air is heavier; on the 
Vol. I. Ne 34. | | 
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contrary, when it is lower, compared with the other, the 
air is lighter than at the time when the inſtrument was 
graduated, | 

Here the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury will be 
greater or leſs, according to the quantity of the air en- 
cloſed, and the ſmallneſs of the tubes; and they may be 
increaſed, almoſt, in any proportion. 101 
But it muſt be remembered, that the denſity and rarity of 
the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only 
depend on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the 
action of heat and cold — This, therefore, can never be 
a juſt barometer; but may properly enough be called a 
manoſiope, or inſtrument to ſhew the denſity of the air. 
See MANOMETER. 

Nevertheleſs, the inſtrument is ſaid to be of good uſe in 
giving notice of all bad weather at ſea, as alſo of veerable 
winds, and of the neighbourhood of ice. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 
1 

Mr. Nairne, an ingenious artiſt in London, conſtructed 
a marine barometer for capt. Phipps, in his voyage to the 
north pole; the upper part of which was a glaſs tube 
about three tenths of an inch in diameter, and four inches 
long, to which another glaſs tube was joined with a bore 
about th of an inch diameter. Theſe two glaſs tubes 
formed the tube of this barometer, which was filled with 
mercury, and inverted into a ciſtern of the ſame. The 
inſtrument was fixed in gimmals, and kept in a perpen- 
dicular poſition by a weight faſtened to the bottom of it, 
and was not liable to the inconvenience attending the 
common barometer at ſea, Voyage to the North Pole, 


4123. 

M. Paſſement, another ingenious artiſt at Paris, accom- 
modates the barometer to nautical uſes, by twiſting the 
middle part of the common barometer into a ſpiral, conſiſt- 
ing of two revolutions ; by this contrivance, the impulſts 
which the mercury receives from the motions of the ſhip, 
are deſtroyed by being tranſmitted in contrary directions. 
De Luc's Recherches, &c. vol. i. p. 34. | 


BAROMETER, /tatiral, or BAROSCOPE, uſed by Mr. Boyle, 


Otto de Gueric, &. is fallacious, and liable to be acted 
on by a double cauſe : it conſiſts of a large glaſs bubble, 
balanced by a braſs weight, in-a nice pair of ſeales: for 
theſe two bodies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, 
if the medium in which ney equiponderate be changed, 
there will follow a change of their weight; ſo that if the 
air grows heavier, the greater body, being lighter in 
ſpecie, will loſe more of its weight than the leſſer and 
more compact; but if the medium grow lighter, then 
the bigger body will outweigh the leſs. See Collect. 
Acad. P. Etr. tom. ii. p. 41. 

The moſt accurate barometer yet invented, ſeems to be that 
of Mr. Caſwell; the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as 
follows: ſuppoſe ABC D (fig. 6.) a bucket of water, 
wherein is the barometer xr ezy05 mz conliſting of a bod 
xrsm, and a tube ezyo. The body and tube are bo 
concave cylinders, communicating with each other, made 
of tin, or rather glaſs. The bottom of the tube, r, y, 
has a lead weight to ſink it, ſo that the top of the body 
may juſt ſwim even with the ſurface of the water, by the 
addition of ſome grain weights at the top, The water,when 
the inſtrument is forced with its mouth downwards, gets 
up into the tube to the height y . There is added on the 
top a ſmall concave cylinder, which we call the pipe, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other at bottom, which we call 
the tube: this pipe is to ſuſtain the inſtrument from ſink- 
ing to the bottom, md is a wire, m S and de two threads 
oblique to the ſurface of the water, performing the office 
of diagonals, Now, while the inſtrument ſinks more or 
leſs, by the alteration of the gravity of the air; there, 
where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is formed 
a ſmall bubble, which aſcends up the thread, as the 
mercury of the common barometer aſcends, and vice 
Ver /a, 

This inſtrument, as appears from a calculation which 
the author gives, ſhews the alterations in the air more 
accurately than the common barometer, by no leſs than 
1200 times, He obſerves, that the bubble is ſeldom 
known to ſtand {till a minute; that a ſmall blaſt of wind 
that cannot be heard in a chamber, will make it fink ſen- 
ſibly ; and that a cloud always makes it deſcend, &c. 
Mr. Rowning bas contrived a compound barometer, in 
which the ſcale of variation ſhall bear any proportion to 
that of the common one. AB C (Tab. Pneuma- 
tics, fig. 7+) is a compound tube hermetically ſealed at 
A, and _ at C; empty from A to D, filled with 
mercury from thence to B, and form thence to E with 
water. It appears from the nature of a ſyphon, that if 
H, B, G be in the ſame horizontal line, the column of 
mercury D H will be in equilibrio with the column of 
water GE, and a column of air of the ſame baſe, and 
will therefore vary with the ſum of the variations of 


51 theſe 


theſe. He has ſubjoined a calculation, whence it ap- 
ears, that if the tubes AF and FC are of an equal 
— the variation in this is leſs than that of the com- 
mon barometer in the proportion of 7 to 13; but if the 
diameter of AF be that of FC as 5 to 3, the vari- 
ations will be to thoſe in the common barometer as 175 
to 1, but if the proportion of the diameters be great- 
er, the variations will be infinite in reſpect to thoſe 
of the common barometer. Rowning's Nat. Phil. part ii. 
diff. 4. 
Whilſt ſome have endeavoured to enlarge the variations 
of the barometer, others have endeavoured ro make it 
more convenient, by reducing the length of the tube. 
M. Amontons, in 1688, firſt propoſed this alteration in 
the ſtructure of barometers, by joining ſeveral tubes to one 
another. alternately filled with mercury and with air, or 
ſome other fluid ; and the number of theſe tubes may be 
increaſed at pleaſure: but the contrivance is more inge- 
nious than uſeful. 
M. Mairan's reduced baremeter, which is only three inches 
long, ſerves the purpoſe of a manometer in diſcovering the 
dilatations of the air in the receiver of an air- pump; and 
inſtruments of this kind are now generally applied to this 
uſe. - See AlR pump. 
BAROMETER, portable, is ſo contrived, that it may be car- 
from one place to another without being diſordered. 
'The tube is tied up in a leathern bag not quite full of 
mercury; which being preſſed by the air, forces the mer- 
cury into the tube, and keeps it ſuſpended at its proper 
beight. This bag is commonly incloſed in a box, through 
the bottom of which paſſes a ſcrew : by means of this 
ſcrew the mercury may be forced up to the top of the 
tube, and prevented from breaking the tube by daſhing 
againſt the top of it when the inſtrument is removed 
from one ſtation to another. A contrivance of this ſort 
we are indebted for to Mr. Patrick. But the portable ba- 
rometer has received various improvements fince : how- 
ever, the moſt complete of this kind is deſcribed, toge- 
ther with the apparatus belonging to it, the method of 
conſtruction and uſe, and the advantages attending it, by 
M. De Luc, and illuſtrated by drawings, in his Recherches, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 5, &c. 
BAROMETER, phenomena of.—The phenomena of the bare- 
meter are various; the cauſes aſſigned for them, by ſe- 
veral authors, are widely different; nor is its uſe, in 
predicting the weather, yet perſectly aſcertained. 
On the top of Snowdon- bill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
found the mercury to be lower, by three inches eight 
tenths, than at the foot thereof ; whence it appears, that 
at every 3o yards the mercury ſinks one tenth of an inch. 
Mr. Derham, from ſome experiments he made at the top 
and bottom of the Monument, allows 32 yards perpendi- 
cular aſcent to a fall of the mercury of one tenth of an 
inch : whence we have not only a foundation for deter- 


mining the height of the atmoſphere ; which, on this | 


foundation (were it equally denſe every where), would 
not be found more than 5 miles and one tenth ; but alſo 


a very accurate method of meaſuring the height of moun- | 


tains. Thus, if on the ſurface of the earth the mercury 
be at 30 inches, at 100c feet high it would be at 28.91 
inches; at 20co feet, 27.86; at 3000, 26.85 ; at 40co, 
25.87; at 5000, 24.933 at 1 mile, 24.67; at 2 miles, 
20.29; at 5 miles, 11.28; at 10 miles, 4.24; at 15 
miles, 1.60: at 20 miles, 0.95; at 30 miles, 0.08; at 
40 miles, 0.012: though it mult be obſerved, this is on 
a ſuppoſition that the ATMOSPHERE is is equally heavy 
every where. 

Dr. Nettleton made ſeveral experiments in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax, in order to aſcertain the elevations 
anſwering to given heights of the barometer. 'The follow- 
ing table ſhews the reſult : | 


Altitude of . 
— 


Difference for 78 
of an inch. 


Tower of Halifax, 102 - 29.78 - 29.06 - 0.12 - 85 
Coal-mine, 140 - 29.48 - 29.32 - 0.16 - 87 
Another ditto, 236 - 29.50 - 29.23 - 0.27 - 87 
A ſmall hill, 312 = 29.81 =- 29.45 - 0.36 - 86 
Halifax hill, 507 = 30.00 - 29.45 - 0.55 - 91 


Whence by the theorem, demonſtrated under the article 
ATMOSPHERE, viz. that the elevations are as the loga- 
rithms of the height of the mercury reciprocally ; ſup- 
poſing 30 inches the ſtandard latitude, and 85 feet the 
elevation, correſponding to one tenth of an inch, he 
made the following proportion : as the logarithm of 775 
is to 85, ſo is the logarithm of 87 * che ele vation 


which will make the mercury to fall half an inch; and 
ſo for any other. In this way he computed the following 
tables : 8 


Height. Bottom. Top. 
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A TABLE ſhewing the Number 
of feet aſcending, required to 
make the Mercury fall to any 
given Height in the Tube from 

o to 26 Inches. As alſo the 

umber of Feet deſcending, 
required to make the Mercury 


A TABLE ſhewing th 
Number of Fees — 
quired to make the 
Mercury fall one tenth 
of an Inch from an 
given Height in the 
Tube from 31 to 26 


riſe from 30 to 31 Inches, Inches. 
= —_— IH! —— (— 
5 285 92 > SHSECSH 
31.0 £34.79|28.4|1305..2 31.082.268. 569. 49 
30.0 752+53|28+-1|1485.13 30.82.53 28.48.81 
30.8 670.01]28.*|1575.26 30.8 82.79/2%.3 0.13 
30.7 587.2108. 11665. 70 30.83.06 28. 2 90.4 
30.6 504. 15028. 0017 56.47 30. 6083.33 28.1 . 
30.5 42082027. 9 1847.55 30. 508 3.5 1: 8. 09. og 
3.4 33721027.800938.97 30. 483.89 27.9 0142 
30.3] 253.3227. 72030 · 7 2 30. 3084. 1027.89 1.78 
30. 2 169. 10027. 602 122. 80 30. 284.447.792. 08 
30.1] 84.72ʃ27.5ʃ22156˙2ʃ 30. 184.72 27. 6092.41 
30,0] oo. oo27. 4% 307. 95 30. oſd 5. 0 27.52.74 
29.9 85. o 27.302401. 02 29.9 85.29/27-4 3-07 
29.5] 170. 2927.2 2494-44 29.808 5.58 27.300341 
29.7 255.8727. 102588. 20 29.708 5.86 27. 203.76 
29.6 311-73/27.0|2682+33 29.686.116 27.14.12 
29.5 427.89 26.9 2776. 80 29. 5/86.45 27. 194-47 
29.4 $14+34/26.8/2871.02 29-4'86.74 26.94.82 
29.3 601.0826. 72966. 79 29.3 87.03 26.895. 17 
29.2 688. 1126.63 62.32 29287. 33 29.795. 8 
29.1 27514265 3158.21 29.17.63 26.695. 89 
29.00 863.08 26.4 3254-46 _ 29-0187.93 26.5/96.25 
28.0| 951.01[26.3/3351 07 28.9,88.24 26.4 96.61 
28.81039-25 26.2 3448.05 25.8]88.55 26.3/96.98 
28.7 1127.80[26.1|3545-41 28.7088. 89 20.20. 36 
28.6 1216.6626.0 3643.14 28.6189.17 26.10.73 
28.5 1306.83 [ | | (260.0/98.10 


M. De Luc has given an hiſtorical and critical detail of 
the various attempts that have been made at different 


times for applying the motion of the mercury in the baro- 


meter to theimeaſurement of acceſſible heights, beginning 
with the firſt trials propoſed by Paſchal and Des Cartes, 
and concluding with the more accurate experiments of 
M. Bouger, and the other French academicians, in 
Peru. He has added a table, exhibiting in French mea- 
ſure, the heights of the atmoſphere correſponding to thoſe 
of the mercury in the barometer, calculated on the princi- 

les and rules of Mariotte, Halley, Maraldi, Scheuchzer, 
J. Caſſini, D. Bernouilli, Horrebow, and Bouguer, from 
28 inches, the height obſerved by the French academi- 
cians on the ſea- ſhore of Peru, to 15 inches 10 lines, the 
height of the mercury obſerved by M. de la Condamine 
on the top of Coragon, one of the Cordeliere mountains. 
The height of this hill above the level of the ſea was found 
by geometrical meaſure, to be 14820 feet. The barometrical 
height deduced from the principles of Mariotte, is 12087 
feet 2 inches; from a rule afterwards propoſed by him, 
13167 feet 4 inches; from Halley's rule, 14486 feet 1 
inch; from Maraldi's, 19491 feet; from the principles 


of J. Scheuchzer, 12386 feet 5 inches; from the rule 


of J. Caſſini. 16cgo feet; from the hypotheſis of D. 
Bernouilli, 16905 feet 3 inches; from Horrebow's rule, 
14334 feet 4 inches; and from Bouguer's, 14359 feet 
11 inches. De Luc's Recherches, &c. vol. i. p. 184. 
The greateſt height the mercury has been known to ſtand 
at in the barometer, at London, is 30 inches three eigliths, 
its leaſt 28 inches; its greateſt height at the obſervatory 
of Paris has been found 28 inches four-tenths, and its 
leaſt 26 inches four-tenths of the Paris foot, which ex- 
ceeds the London foot by 12: with theſe obſervations 
agree others, made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. At 
Algiers it riſes to 30 inches two tenths or three tenths, 
with a northerly wind, though attended with the greateſt 
rains and tempeſts. Shaw's Trav. p. 218. | 
The greateſt height obſerved by fir George Shuckburgh, 
Dec. 26th, 1778, in London, was 30.948 inches; and 
this, he ſays, is the greateſt height, which, as far as he 
has been able to collect, it has ever been ſeen to ſtand at 
in any country, where obſervations have been made and 
recorded ſinee the firſt invention of this inſtrument. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part ii. p. 370. 

It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height of the 
mercury is found ſurpriſingly to exceed theſe numbers; mer- 
cury perfectly purged being ſuſpended in a tube, in the Tor- 
ricellian way, at the height of 75 inches; though by the 
leaſt ſhake it falls down to the ordinary height. See an ac- 


count of this phenomenon under the word Tor RICELLIAN-» 
The phenomena of the barometer, Mr. Boyle obſerves, are 
ſo very precarious, that it is exceedingly difficult to form 
any general, certain rules about the At and fall thereof. 
Even that which ſeems to hold moſt*univerſally, viz. 
that when high winds blow, the mercury is the lower, 


Dr. Halley 


ſometimes fails. 
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Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations: that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is 
commonly low: in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. 
That on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, 
the mercury is the loweſt of all, with regard to the point 
of the compaſs the wind blows on. "That, c&teris paribus 
the greateſt heights of the mercury are on eaſterly and 
north-eaſterly winds. That after great ſtorms of wind, 
when the mercury has been low, it riſes again very faſt, 
That in calm froſty weather it ſtands high. 

That the more northerly places find greater alterations 
than the more ſouthern : and that within the tropics and 
near them, there is little or no variation of the height of 
the mercury at all. 

For inſtance, at Naples it hardly ever exceeds an inch ; 
whereas, at Upminſter it is 2.5 inches, at Peteiſburgh 

31. Phil. Tranf. N 434. p. 407. 

r. Beal, who adopted the opinion of M. Paſcal, ob- 
ſerves that, ceteris paribus, the mercury is higher in cold 
weather than in warm; and, uſually, in the morning and 
evening higher than at mid-day. 

That, in ſettled and fair weather, the mercury is higher 
than either a little before or after, or in the rain; and 
that it generally deſcends lower after rain than it was be- 
fore it. And he aſcribes theſe effects to the vapours with 
which the air is charged in the former caſe, and which are 
diſperſed by the falling rain in the latter. If it chance 
to riſe higher after rain, it is generally followed by a ſet- 
tled ſerenity. 
That there are frequently great changes in the air, with- 
out any perceptible alteration in the barometer. 
For the uſe of BAROMETERS, an ingenious author obſerves, 
that, by their means, we may regain the knowledge 
which till reſides in brutes, and which we forfeited by 
not continuing in the open air, as they generally do; 
and, by our intemperance, corrupting the cra/i: of our 
organs of ſenſe. 
The following are Mr. Patrick's obſervations on the 
riſing and falling of the mercury: they are very juſt, and 
are to be accounted for on the ſame principles with thoſe 
of Dr. Halley. | 
1. The riſing of the mercury preſages, in general, fair 
weather; and its falling, foul weather; as rain, ſnow, 
high winds, and ſtorms, 


2. In very hot weather, the fall of the mercury indi- |- 


cates thunder. 


3. In winter, the riſing preſages froſt ; and in froſty wea- 
ther, if the mercury talls three or four diviſions, there 
will certainly follow a thaw : but in continued froſt, if 
the mercury riſes, it will certainly ſnow, 

4. When ſoul weather happens ſoon after the falling of 
the mercury, expect but little of it: and on the contrary 
expect but little fair weather when it proves fair ſhortly 
after the mercury has riſen. 

5. In foul weather, when the mercury riſes much and 
high, and ſo continues for two cr three days before the 
foul weather is quite over, then expect a continuance of 
fair weather to follow. | 

6. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and 
low, and thus continues for two or three days before the 


rain comes; then expect a great deal of wet, and proba- 
bly bigh winds. 


7- The unſettled motion of the mercury, denotes uncer- | 


rain and changeable weather. 


8. You are not fo ſtrictly to obſerve the words engraved | 


on the plates (though for the moſt part it will agree with 
them), as the mercury's riſing and falling; for if it 
flands at much rain, and then riſes up to changeable, it 
preſages fair weather, although not to continue ſo long as 
mt would have done, if the mercury were higher: and fo 
on the contrary, if the mercury ſtood at fair, and falls to 
changeable, it preſages foul weather, though not ſo much 
of it, asif it had ſunk down lower. 
rom theſe obſervations it appears, that it is not ſo much 
the height of the mercury in the tube that indicates the 
weather, as the motion of it up and down : wherefore, 
in order to paſs a right judgment of what weather is to 
expected, we ought to know whether the mercury is 
2 RG or falling, to which end the following rules 
of uſe: 


1. If the ſurface of- the mercury is convex, ſtanding 


higher in the middle of the tube than at the ſides, it is 


generally a ſign that the mercury is then riſing. 

2. If the ſurſace of the mercury is concave, or hollow in 

the middle, it is ſinking. And, 

3- If it is plain or level, or rather if it is a little convex, 

the mercury is ſtationary z for mercury being put into a 

glaſs tube, eſpecially a ſmall one, will naturally have its 

urface a little convex z becauſe the particles of mercury 

attract each other more forcibly than they are attracted by 

glaſs. Farther, 

| + If the glaſs be ſmall, ſhake the tube; and if the air 
ſown heavier, the mercury will riſe about half the 


. Leith of an inch higher than it ſtood before ; if it is grown. 


— 


| 


BAR 


lighter, it will nk ſo much. This proceeds from the 
mercury ſticking to the ſides of the tube, which prevents 
the free motion of it, until it is diſengaged by the ſhock, 
Therefore, when an obſervation is 6 be made by ſuch a 
tube, it ought always to be ſhaken firſt ; for ſometimes 
the mercury will not vary of its own accord, until the 
weather it ought to have indicated be preſent, 


Couſe of the phenomena of the BaROMETER, Thoſe which have 


been enumerated, are the chief phenomena of the tarometer ; 
to account for which, the hypotheſes that have been framed 
are almoſt infinite. Indeed, as the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere is generally allowed to be the foundation of the ba- 
rometey, ſo is it generally granted, that the alterations in 
the weight of the air are the occaſions of thoſe in the ba- 
rometer; and yet even this does not obtain univerſally. Dr, 
Liſter, for inſtance, accounts for the changes in the haro- 
meier from the alterations of heat and cold. This, he ſays, 
he has often obſerved, that in ſtorms, & c. when the mer- 
cury is at the loweſt, it breaks, and emits ſmall particles, 
which he calls a kind of Fr-7ting; and argues, that in all 
times of its deſcent, it is more or leſs on the fret. In this 
diſorder, he thinks, its parts are contracted, and brought 
cloſer together; and, for that reaſon, deſcend : beſides, 
in the fretting they let go little particles of air, before en- 
cloſed in them; and theſe rifing into the top of the tube, 
the mercury muſt fink, both from the column's being 
ſhortened by their eſcape, and by their lying upon it. 
Mercury, therefore, he adds, riſes either in very hot or 
very cold weather, between the tropics, &. as being 
then in its natural ſtate z and, again, in the intermediate 
degrees of heat and cold it falls, as being contracted, and, 
as it were, convulſed, and drawn together. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 165. — Bot his account, however ingenious, yet comes 
far ſhort of accounting for the phenomena; nay, in ſome 
reſpects it contradicts them. 

The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, therefore, 
mult be laid down as the cauſe of thoſe in the barometer ; 
but then, for the cauſe of that cauſe, or whence thoſe al- 
terations ariſe in the atmoſphere, will be no eaſy matter 
to determine; there being, perhaps, no one principle in 
nature that will account for ſuch a variety of appearances 
and thoſe too ſo irregular. Itis probable, the winds, as 
driven this or that way, have a great ſhare in them; 
ſome ſhare too, vapours and exhalations, riſing from the 
earth, may have; ſome, the changes in the air of the 
neighbouring regions; and ſome, the flux and reflux oc- 
caſioned in the air by the moon, though this is too in- 
conſiderable to be regarded, as it is not pereeptible by 


the niceſt barometer. 


Dr, Halley thinks the winds and exhalations ſufficient 
and on this ground, gives us a very probable rationale 
of the baremeter. The ſubſtance of what may be ſaid on 
that head, is as follows. 

1ſt, then, The winds muſt neceſſarily alter the weight of 
the air in any particular country: and that, either by 
bringing together and accumulating a greater quantity of 
air, and ſo loading the atmoſphere of any place; which 
will be the caſe, as often as two winds blow at the fame 
time, from oppoſite points towards the ſame point: or 
by ſweeping away a part of the air, and removing ſome 
of the load, and thus giving room for the atmoſphere to 
expand itſelf; which will be the cafe, when two winds 
blow at the ſame time, and from the ſome point, oppolite 
ways: or, laſtly, by cutting off the perpendicular prefſure 
of the atmoſphere ; which happens, as often as any ſingle 
wind blows briſkly any way; it being found, by experi- 
ment, that a ſtrong blaſt of wind, even made by art, will 
render the atmoſphere lighter; and accordingly, the 
mercury, in a tube under which it paſſes, as well as in 
another at a diſtance from it, will ſubſide conſiderably. 
See Phil. Trauſ. NY 292. h 
2dly, The cold nitrous particles, and even air itſelf con- 
denſed in the northen parts, and driven elſewhere, muſt 
load the atmoſphere, and increaſe its preſſure, 

34ly, Heavy dry exhalations from the earth, muſt increaſe 


the weight of the atmoſphere,and heighten itsclaſtic force, 


as we find the ſpecific gravity of menitruums increaſed by 
diſſolved ſalts, and metals. 

Athly, The air being rendered heavier from theſe and the 
like cauſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the vapours; 
which being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, and ſwim- 
ming every where equably through it, make the weathec 
ſereneand fair: again, the air being made lighter, from the 
contrary cauſes, it becomes unable to ſupport the vapours 
wherewith it is replete; theſe, therefore, precipitating, 
are gathered into clouds; and thoſe, in their progreſs, 
coaleſce into drops of rain. 

Theſe things obſerved, it appears pretty evident, that the 
ſame cauſes which increaſe the weight ofthe air, and make 
it more able to ſupport the mercury in the barometer, do 
likewiſe occaſion a ſerene ſky, and a dry ſeaſon ; and the 
ſame cauſes which render the air lighter, and leſs able to 
ſupport the mercury, do likewiſe generate clouds and rain, 
Hence, 1ſt. When the air is lighteſt, and the mercury in 


the 


che barometer is loweſt, the clouds are very low, and move 
ſwiftly ; and when, after rain, the clouds break, and a calm 
ky again ſhines forth, being purged of the vapours, it ap- 
pears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, and affords an 
eaſy proſpect of remote objects. | 
' 2dly, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ſtands 
higher in the tube, the weather is calm, though ſomewhat 
lets clear, by reaſon-the vapours are diſperſed every where 
equally if any clouds now appear, they arevery high, and 
move {lowly ; and when the air is heavieſt of all, the earth 
is frequently foundenveloped in pretty thick clouds, which 
appear to be ſormed out of the groſſer exhalations, and 
which the air is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter at- 
moſphere could not. 

34ly, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ſtands higheſt 
in the coldeſt ſeaſons, and when the wind blows from the 
north or north- eaſt corner: for, in that caſe, there are two 
winds blowing towards us at the ſame time, and from op- 
polite corners; there being a conſtant weſt wind found in 
the Atlantic ocean, at the latitude correſponding to ours. 
To which we may add, that in a north wind, the cold con- 
denſed air of the northern parts is brought hither. 
4thly, Hence, in the northern regions, the variation of the 
mercury is more ſenſible than in the ſouthern ones; the 
winds being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, more 
various, and more oppolite to each other in the former, 
than the latter, 

Laſtly, Hence it is, that between the tropics, the variation 
of che mercury is ſcarce ſenſible z the winds there being 
extremely gentle, and uſually blowing the ſame way. 
But this account, however well adapted to many of the 
particular caſes of the bar:meter, ſeems to come ſhort of 
ſome of the principal and moſt obvious ones: and is, be- 
ſides, liable to ſeveral objections. 

For, 11t, It the wind were the ſole agent in effecting theſe 
alterations, we ſhould: have no alterations without a ſen- 
fible wind, nor any wind without ſome alteration of the 
mercury : both which are contrary to experience. 

2dly, If two winds be ſuppoſed blowing from the ſame 
place, viz. London, oppoſite ways, viz. N. E. and S. W. 
there will be twoothers, blowing from oppoſite points, viz, 
N. W. and 8. E. to the ſame place ; which two laſt will 
balance the firſt, and biing as much air towards the point, 
as the others ſwept from it. Or thus, in proportion as the 
air is carried off N. E. and $S. W. the adjacent air will 
croud in from the other points. and form a couple of new 
currents in the direction N. W. and 8. E. to fill up the 
vacancy, and reſtore the equilibrium. I his is a neceſſary 


conſequence from the laws of fluids, | 


3dly, If the wind were the ſole agent, the alterations in 
the height of the mercury would only be relative, or to- 
pical; there would be ſtill the fame quantity ſupported at 
ſeveral places taken collectively: thus, what a tube at Lon- 
don loſt, another at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, &c. 
would at the ſame time gain. But we find the very con- 
trary true in fact ; ſor, from all the obſervations hitherto 
made, the barometers in ſeveral parts of the globe riſe and 
fall together; ſo that it mult be {ome alteration in the ab- 
ſoiute weight of the atmoſphere that accounts for the riſe 
and fall of the mercury. 
Laſlly, ſetting aſide all obj-Qions, theſe popular pheno- 
mena, the razrcury's fall before, and riſe after rain, ſeem 
tobe ine xplicable on the ground of this hy potheſis: tor ſup- 
poſe two contrary winds ſweeping the air from over Lon- 
don, we know that few, if any, of the winds reach above 
a mile high; all, therefore, they can do, will be to cut off 
a certain part of the column of air over London: if the 
conſequence of this be the fall of the mercury, yet there 
is no apparent reaſon for the rain's following it. The va- 
pours indeed may be let lower, but it will only be till they 
come into an air of the ſame ſpecific gravity with them- 
{clves; and there they will ſtick as before. 
M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the defects of this hypo- 
theſis with a new one of his own. He aſſerts, that a body 
immerſed in a fluid only weighs with that fluid while it1s 
ſultained thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtained, 
i. e. when let fall, its weight ceaſes to make a pait of that 
of the fluid, which by this means become lighter. Thus, 
adds he, the watery vapours, while ſuſtained in the air, 
increaſe its weight; but when let fall, they ceaſe to weigh 
along with it. Thus the weight of the air is diminiſhed 
and thus the mercury falls, and rain enſues. 
But M. Leibnitz's principle, notwithſtanding the experi- 
ment he brings to confirm, is falſe, as has been evidently 
made appear by a counter experiment of Dr. Deſaguliers, 
For a body, whether ſpecifically equal, or lighter, or hea- 
vier, than a fluid, while it is immerged in it, whether it 
be at re{t, or in motion, adds to the fluid a weight equi- 
valent to that of an equal bulk of the fluid; as follows from 
that law in hydroſtatics, that fluids gravitate according to 
their perpendicular altitudes, —However, were M. Leib- 
nitz's principle true, yet it is defective z and that in the 


ſame reſpect with Dr. Halley's; nor would it account for 


3 


. fiſtance is diminiſhed, will deſcend ; and that with a ve- 


| 


philoſophy of the barometer, 


the phenomena more than the other. For, fuppoſinęt 
vapours by being condenſed, to be put in 2 5 
wards, and ſo ceaſing to gravitate with the atmoſphere; 
they will therefore Fall till they reach a part of the at. 
moſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelyes - 
and there they will bang as before. It the mercury fall it 
will only be during the time of that deſcent; for theſe once 
fixed, the former gravity is retrieved or, were it not re. 
trieved, " no rain would ſucceed the fall of the mercury 
If it might be allowed to add any thing after ſuch great 
men, it ſhould be as follows. —Suppoſe any number of wa- 
tery veſicles floating in any part of the atmoſphere, over 
my determinate portion of the globe; for inſtance, over 
AB, fig. 21. if the upper veſicles be condenſed by the cold 
of the ſuperior regions, their ſpecific gravity will be in- 
creaſed, and they will deſcend ; the horizontal claſs 1 
v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, &c. where meeting with other veſicles, 
not yet precipitated, they will coaleſce, or run into larger 
veſicles, by the known laws of attraction. Or, if we ra- 
ther chooſe to have the wind act, let it drive either hori- 
zontally, or obliquely : in the former caſe, the veſicles 
claſs 8, will be driven againſt 9; thoſe againſt 10, &c. be 
the oblique claſs A 7, driven againſt 5, 8 againſt 4, Kc. 
by which means likewiſe, will the particles coaleſce, and 
form new and larger veſicles, as before; ſo that their num. 
ber, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will now be re- 
duced, v. gr. to a hundred thouſand. 

But by the ſame coalition whereby their number is dimi- 
niſhed, their ſpeciſic gravity, if we may ſo call it, is in- 
creaſed, i. e. they come to have more matter in the ſame 
ſpace, or under an equal ſurface; as may be eaſily proved 
from principles of geometry: for in augmenting the mas 
of any homogeneous body, the increaſe of ſurface docs 
not keep pace with that of the ſolidity; but that of the 
former is as the ſquare of the diameter, and that of the 
latter as the cube of the fame. 
But ſince the ſame quantity of matter is now in a leſs ſpace, 
or under leſs dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its weipht by | 
the reſiſtance of the medium. This is evident; for à bod 
immerſed in a fluid loſes nothing of its weight but by the 
friction of its parts againſt thoſe of the fluid; but the fric- 
tion is evidently as the ſurface ; therefore, when the ſur. 
face is leſſened, the reſiſtance muſt be ſo too. Conſe- 
quently, the veſicles, whoſe gravity before the coalition 
was equal to the reſiſtance of the medium, now that re- 


locity in the ratio of the increaſe of the maſs to the in- 
creale of the ſurſace. 

In their deſcent, as they arrive at denſer parts of the at- 
moſphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, &c. their maſs and ſurface again 
will be increaſed by new coalitions; and thus, by conſtant 
ſreſh acceſhons, more than equalto the conſtant reſiſtances, 
they will be enabled to purſue their journey through all 
the ſtages of the air, till they reach the earth; their maſſes 
exceedingly magnihed, and in the form of rain. 
Now that the vapours have got down, let us conſider how 
the barometer mult have been affected during their paſſage. 
Before any of the veſicles began to ſubſide, either from the 
action of the cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the 
portion of the atmoſphere ABCD, and all gravitated to- 
wards the centre E. Here now, each reſpectively reſiding 
in a part of the medium of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
itſelf, will Joſe as much of its weight, as is equal to that 
of a part of the medium of the ſame bulk with itſelf, i. e. 
each wilt loſe all its weight. But, then, whatever weight 
each loſes, it communicates to the medium, which now 
preſſes on the ſurface of the earth AB, with its own weight, 
and that of the veſicles, conjointly, Suppoſe, then, this 
united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the barometer at 
thirty inches: by the coalition of the veſicles from the 
cauſes aforeſaid, their ſurfaces, and con ſequently their ſric- 
tion, are leſſened; therefore, they will communicate leſs 
of their weight to the air, i. e. leſs than the whole; and 
conſequently they will deſcend with the exceſs, i, e. witli 
a velocity equal to the remainder, as before obſerved. Now, 
as the veſicles can act no otherwiſe on the ſurface of the 
carth A B, but by the mediation of the interjacent air, in 
proportion as their aCtion on the medium is lefs, their ac- 
tion on the earth will be leſs. It is alſo evident, that the 
ſurface of the earth A B muſt be now leſs preſſed than be- 
fore; and that in proportion as the veſicles reſerve mere 
of their weight uncommunicated to-the medium, t pro- 
mote their own deſcent, i. e. in proportion to the velocity 
of the falling veſicles ; which is, again, in proportion to 
their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles deſcend, the bulks con- 
tinually increaſing, the friction, and therefore the prefſuſe 
on the earth, and, laſtly, the height of the mercury, will 
continually decreaſe, during the whole time of the fall. — 
Hence we fee, both why the veſicles, when once begin- 
ning to fall, perſevere; why the mercury begins to fall at 
the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to fall to- 
gether with them; which were the great d:/iderata in the 


There 


BAR 


There is one objectlon that evidently lies againſt this the- 


ory, viz. that the veſicles being put in motion, and ſtrikin 
inſt the particlesof the medium and one another wit 
ſome moment, will meet with a conſiderable reſiſtance 
from the vis inertiæ thereof; * which means their deſcent 
will be retarded, and the preſſure of the atmoſphere re- 
trieved; the impetus of the moving veſicles being ſup- 
ſed to compenſate for their loſs of ſurface, Thus a 
2 body ſuſtained in a fluid by a hair, and moved up 
and down therein, preſſes more on the bottom than 
when held at reſt ; which additional preſſure will be the 
greater as the velocity of the falling veſicles is greater; 
a greater impulſe being required to break through the 
vis inertiæ of the contiguous particles in a leſs time than 
in 2 Jarger. | 
But we bave both reaſon and experiment againſt this ob- 
jection; for the velocity of the veſicles, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, mult neceſſarily be very ſmall, and their impulſe 
inconſiderable z beſides, the vis inertiæ of the air muſt be 
exceedingly weak, by reaſon of its extreme ſubtility; and 
it muſt be a very improper vehicle to convey an impulſe 
to a diſtance by reaſons of its elaſticity ; we alſo find, that 
a piece of lead, which is a ponderous body, falling with 
great moment, gravitates conſiderably leſs, in its deſcent 
through water, which is a groſs unelaſtic medium, than 
when ſuſtained at reſt therein: in which the ſeveral expe- 
riments of Reaumur, Ramazzini, and Deſaguliers, all 


agree. 

M. de Luc ſuppoſes, that the changes obſerved in the 

weight of the atmoſphere are principally produced by the 

he ve or abſence of vapours floating in it. Others have 
attributed the effect to vapours, but have given a different 
explication of it. It is his opinion, that vapours diminiſh 

the ſpecific gravity, and conſequently the abſolute weight | 
of thoſe columns of the atmoſphere into which they are 
received, which, notwithſtanding this admixture, remain 
of an equal height with the adjoining columns that conſiſt 
of pure or dry air. He afterwards more largely explains 
and vindicates this theory, and applies it to the ſolution of 


the principal phenomena of the barometer, connected with, | 


or produced by the varying denſity and weight of the at- 
moſphere. 
See a ſummary of the numerous hypotheſes that have been 
framed for explaining the variations of the barometer, by 
Paſcal, Beal, Wallis, Garcin, Garden, Liſter, Halley, 
Garſten, de la Hire, Mariotte, Le Cat, Woodward, Leib- 
nitz, de Mairan, Hamberger, D. Bernouilli, and Muſ- 
chenbroeck, in M. de Luc's Recherches ſur les Modifica- 
tions de I Atmoſphere, vol. i. ch. 3. See on the ſubject 
of this article, both volumes of that excellent work, paſſim. 
BAROMETERS, Animal, ſee Sea-ANEMONIES. 
BAROMETRICAL 2% vations, make a branch or ſpecies 
of thoſe called meteorological obſervations. 
Modern philoſophers ſpeak much of the importance of 
barometrical obſervations. Dr. Wallis, Dr. Beal, Cru- 

' quius, de la Hire, and others, have publiſhed collections 
of larometrical obſervations, made at Oxford, Leyden, 
Delft, Paris, Zurich, in China, &c. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 

5. N 249. No 256. Ne 381. &c. 

r. Jurin, has publiſhed au invitatory paper, for making 
baremetrical obſervations by joint conſent. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 379, p. 423- 

BAROMETRICAL 2*hoſphorus. See PHOSPHORUS, 
BARON, a perſon who holds a barony. ; 
Baron, is a term whoſe origin and primary import are much 
conteſted. Some will have it originally denote a man, 
zrp; ſome a hero, or valiant man; ſome a libertinus, or 
freeman; ſome a great or rich man; ſome a vaſſal or liege- 
man.—Menage derives it from the Latin bars, which we 
find uſed in the pure age of that language ſor vir, a tout 
or vaſiant man; whence, according to this author, it was 
that thoſe placed next the king in battles were called ba- 
ones, as being the braveſt men in the army; and as princes 
frequently rewarded the bravery and fidelity of thoſe about 
them with fees, the word came to be uſed for any noble 
perſon who holds a ſee immediately of the king. —Iſidore 
and after him Camden, take the word, in its original ſenſe, 
to ſignify a mer cenary ſoldier, Meſſieurs of the Port Royal 
derive it from Bapog, weight, or authority. Cicero uſes the 
word Bare, for a ſtupid brutal man; and the old Germans 
make mention of buffetting a baron, i. e. a villain; as the 

Italians {till uſe the word barone, to ſignify a beggar. —M. | 
De Marea derives baron from the German bar, man, or free- 
nan; others derive it from the old Gauliſh, Celtic, and 
Hebrew languages : but the moſt probable opinion is, that 

it comes from the Spaniſh wars, a/tout, nobleperſon; whence 

wives come to call their huſbrnds, and princes their te- 
nanis, barons. In the Salic law, as well as the laws of 
the Lombards, the word baren ſignifies a man in the ge- 


neral ; and the old gloſſary of Philomenes tranſlates baron 
by avnp, man. | 


BARON is more particular uſed, among, us, for a lord, or 


peer of the loweſt claſs; or a degree of nobility next be- 
| 'Vor. I. N? 34. 


BAR 

low that of a viſcount, and above that of a knight, or a 
baronet, „ HO cb be | 201 
Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and 
enjoy all the privileges of ſuch. —They are not girt with a 
{word at their creation, nor had they any coRoneTs till 
the reign of king Charles II. who gave them a circle of 
gold with fix pearls ſet cloſe to the rim. 
In ancient records, the word haronsincludet all the nobility 
of England, becauſe regularly all noblemen were barons, 
though they had alſo a higher dignity.—And therefore the 
charter of king Edward I, which is an expoſition of what 
relates to barons in Magna Charta, concludes reftibus archi- 
ebiſcopis, ee baronibus, &c. And the great council 
of the nobility, when they conſiſted, beſides carls and 
barons, of dukes, marquiſes, &c. were comprehended 
under the name de la councel de baronage. 

BARONS by ancient tenure were thoſe who held by certain ter- 
ritories of the king, who till reſerved the tenure in chief 
to himſelf. We alſo read of barons by temporal tenure , who 
are ſuch as hold honours, caſtles, manors, as heads of their 
barony, that is, by grand ſergeanty; by which tenure they 
were anciently ſummoned to parliament. But at preſent 
a baron, by tenure is no lord of parliament; till he be 
called thither by writ. OE 
The barons by tenure, after the Conqueſt were divided into 
majores and minores, and were ſummoned accordingly to 
parliament; the majores, or greater barons, by immediate 
writ from the king; the minores or leſſer barons, by gene- 
ral writ from the high ſheriff, at the king's command. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed the greater barons from the leſs 
by attributing high, and even ſovereign juriſdiction, to the 
former, and only interior juriſdiction over ſmaller mat- 
ters to the latter, 

BaRoONs of the exchequer are judges; four in number; one of 
whom is called the chief baron, and the other three puiſne 
barons, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice is com mit- 
ted in cauſes between the king and his ſubje cis, touching 
matters belonging to the exchequer, and the king's revenue. 
They are called barons, becauſe barons of the realm were 
uſed to be employed in that office, 

Their office is allo to look to the accounts of the king; to 
which end they bave auditors under them; as well as to 
decide cauſes relating to the revenue, brought by any 
means into the exchequer : ſo that, of late, they have been 
conſtantly perſons learned in the law; whereas former! 
they were majores & diſcretiores in regno, five de clero eſſent; 
ive de curia. See CouRT of Exchequer. 

Barons of the cingue ports, are members of the houſe of com- 
mons, elected by the five ports, two for each port. See 
CixqQue Ports. | 
Thoſe who have been mayors of Corfe-Caſtle, in Derſet- 
ſhire, are alſo denominated barons. —As were formerly, 
likewiſe, the chief citizens of London. 

BAaroN is alſo uſed for the huſband, in relation to the wife ; 
which two, in law, are called baron and feme, See Hvus- 
BAND and W1FE. | | | 

BARON and feme, in Heraldry, is when the coats of arms of 
a man and his wife are borne per pale in the ſame eſcut- 
cheon : the man's being always on the dexter ſide, and the 
woman's on the /ini/ter.—But here the wife is ſuppoſed not 
an heireſs; for then her coat muſt be borne by the huſ- 
band on an in-eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pretence. 

BaRON, court. See COURT, 

BARON, prender de. See PRENDER. | 5 

BARONET, among Medern Mriters, denotes a dignity, or 
degree of honour, next beneath a baron, and above a 
knight ; having precedency of all knights, excepting thoſe 
of the Garter. 
The dignity of barenet is given by patent, and is the loweſt 
degree of honour that is hereditary. The order was ſound- 
ed by king James I. at the ſuggeſtion of ſir Robert Cot- 
ton, in 1611, when two hundred barenets were created at 
once; to which number, by the patent, they wete always 
to be reſtrained. Though, it is ſaid, there are now four 
times that number. | 
They had ſeveral conſiderable privileges given them, with 
an habendum to them and their heirs male. They were al- 
lowed to charge their coat with the arms of Ulſter, which 
are, in a field argent, a hand gules; and that upon condi- 
tion of their defending the province of Ulſter, in Ireland, 
againſt the rebels, who then harraſſed it extremely: to 
which end they were each to raiſe and keep up thirty ſol- 
diers, at their own expence, for three years together ; or 
to pay into the exchequer a ſum ſufficient to do it; which 
at 8d. per day per head, was 1095/7. | 
Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents, 
by the terms of which no honour is to be erected between 
barons and Barnet. FP 
The title S: is granted them by a peculiar clauſe in their 

atents, though they be not dubbed knights. —But both a 
baronet, and is eldeſt ſon, being of fu age, may claim 
knighthood. 

BARONLE coput. See Carur. 


5K BARONY, 


B A R 


BARONY, BAR ONIA, or BARONAGIUY, the lordſhip, or 
fee of a baron, either temporal or ſpiritual, 
In which ſenſe barony amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwile called honour. | 
A lareny may be conſidered as a lordſhip held by ſome fer- 
vice in chief of the king, coinciding with what is other- 
wiſe called grand ſergeanty. 
Baronies, in their firſt creation, moved from the king him- 
ſelf, the chief lord of the whole realm, and could be holden 
immediately of no other lord. For example : the king en- 
feoffed a man of a great ſeigneurie in land, to hold to the 
perſon enfeoffed and his heirs, of the king and his heirs, 
by baronial ſervice, to wit, by the ſervice of twenty, forty, 
fixty knights, or of ſuch other number of knights, eithe1 
more or fewer, as the king by his enfeoffment limited or 
appointed, In the ages next after the Conqueſt, when a 
great lord was enfeoffel by the king of a large ſeigneurie, 


ſuch ſeigneurie was called a barony, but, more commonly, 
an honeur * as, the honour of Glouceſter, the honour of Wa- 
lingford, the honour of Lancaſter, the honour of Richmond, 
and the like. There were in England certain honours, 
which were often called by Norman or other foreign names, 
that is to ſay, ſometimes by the Engliſh, and ſometimes by 


the foreign name. This happened when the ſame perſon 
was lord of an h»nour in Normandy, or ſome other foreign 
country, and alſo of an benvur in England. For example, 
William de Forz, de Force, or de Fortibus, was lord of 
the Honour of Albermarle in Normandy, he was alſo lord 
of two hensurs in England, to wit, the honour of Holder- 
neſſe, and the honour of Skipton in Cravene. Theſe Ho- 
norus in England were ſometimes called by the Norman 
name, the h»nour of Albermarle, or the honour of the earl 
of A bermarle. In like manner, the earl of Britannie was 
lord of the honowr of Britannic in France, and alſoof the 
hanour of Richmond in England: the honour of Rich- 
mond was ſometimes called by the foreign name, the 55. 
nour of Britannie, or the h:nour of the earl of Britannie. 
This ſerveth to explain the terms, honour of Albermarle in 
England, haner Albermarliæ, or comitis Albermarliæ in Anglia, 
ho or Brutaninie, or comitis Britannie in Anglia, the honour 
of Britannie, or the earl of Britannie in England. . Not 
that Aibermarleor Britannie werein England, but that the 
ſame peiſon teſpeclisely was lord of each of the ſaid He- 
nours abroad, and of each of the ſaid honours in England. 
he baronies belonging to biſhops are by ſome called r-ga 

lia, as being held ſolely on the king's liberality. Theſe do 
not conſiſt in one barony alone, but in many; for, tot crant 
barcniæ, quot majora prædia. 

A barony, according to Bracton, is a right indiviſible : 
wherelore, if an inheritance to be divided among the co- 
parceners, though {ome capital meſſuages may be divided, 
yet if the capital meſſuage be the head of a county, or barony, 
it may not be parceiled ; and the reaſon is, leſt, by this di- 
viſion, many of the rights of counties and baronics by 
degrees come to nothing, to the prejudice of the realm; 
which is ſaid to be compoſed of counties and barentes. 

BAROP IIS, or BAROPTIN US LaPis, a name given by the 
ancient naturaliſts to a ſpecies of ſtone, ſuppoled to have 
wonderful virtues againſt venemous bites, externally ap- 
plied. Pliny has left us but a very ſliort deſcription of it: 
he ſays, it was black in colour, bur variegated with large 
ſpots of red and white. 

BAROSCOPE, a machine contrived to ſhew the alteration 
in the weight of the atmoſphere, See BAROMETER. 
The word is derived from Bapg, onus, and {xonzw, video. 

BARQUETTE, or BARCHETTA, in the Mediter:ancan,de- 
notes a leſſet fort of barks, uſed for the ſervice of gallies 
much as boats. and ſhailops are for other ſhips, as to fetch 
proviſions, water, carry perſons aſhore, and the like. 

BARR, Sce Bar. 

BARR, BARRA, or Bax RO, in Commerce, denotes a Portu- 
gueſe long meaſure, uſed in the menſuration of cloths, 
ſtuffs, and the like; fix whereof are equivalent to ten ca- 
vides or cabidos; each cavido equal to + of a Paris ell. 

BARRA, the Sparryh, is the ſame with the yard of Seville. 

BakR of Valentia is equal to , of the Paris ell. 

Barr of Cofti le is equal to of the Paris ell. 


BARR of At ragen is equal to 2 of the Paris ell, Savar. Dict. 


Com. p. 27 
BARK is allo 
a weight, more frequently called panar. 
Bar-dice, a ſpecies of falſe dice fo formed as that they 
will not eaſily lie on certain ſides, or turn up certain points. 
Barr. dice ftaud oppoſed to flat dice, which come up on 


certain points oftener than they ſhould do. 
BARRACKS. Sec BARacCks. 


BARRACOL, in 7chthyology, a name given by Artedi, from 


Bellonius and Geſner miraletus, and by oh 
davis. | 7855 


The ſpecific.name of Artedi carries in ita muchbetter cha- 


the Venetians, to ex preſs the ſpecies of ray-fiſh, called by 


tadet of ihe ſiſ he calls it the 4 5 with a ſmooth back | 


3· 
uſed by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies for 


ers raia oculata 


— 
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and belly, and with the eyes ſurrounded with a ſeries of 
ſpines, and three other rows of them on the tail, 

BARRAGAN, or Baxrtacan, in Commerce, a kind of ſtuff 
belonging to the claſs of camblets, only of a grain much 
coarſer than the reſt, manufatured in divers parts of 
France and Flanders; chiefly at Abbeville, Amiens, 
Rouen, and Liflez and now in England. 
The word is barbarous Latin, formed, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
ſrom barra, q d. barrarum formam riferens. Du-Cange. 
The chief uſe of barragans, called alſo by the Fiench beu- 
racans, is for ſurtouts, or upper garments againſt the rain, 
being, when good, of ſo cloke a grain, that the water will 
not ſoak through, but only run upon them. 
For the woof, its thread is ſingle, twiſted, and fine ſpun; 
that of the warp is double or triple, i. e. compoſed of two 
or three threads well twiſted together. The uſual matter 
it 1s made of, is wool; though there are ſome made at 
Rouen, where the warp is hemp, and the woof wool, 
Some berragans, again, are made of wool, dyed before it 
comes to the joom ; others are woven white, and dyed af- 
terwards, red, black, blue, brown, &c. They are not 
fulled, but only boiled two or three times in fair water, 
when they come from the loom; then calendered to make 
them ſmooth and even; and laſtly, made into rolls called 
pieces of barragan. | 

BARRATI, borred, an appellation given to the Carmelites 
aſter they were obliged to lay aſide the white cap, and 
wear cowls ſtriped black and white. 

BARRATRY is uſed for bribery or corruption in a judge, 
giving a falſe ſentence for money. 

DBARRATRY is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Mriters, for fraud 


or deceit in making of contracts, ſales, or the like, See 
BARATRY. 


BARKE. See BAR. 


BARREL, an obiong veſſel, of a ſpheroidal, or rather a cy- 
lind:oidal figure, uſed for the holding divers ſorts of goods 
both liquid and dry. 

Barrels are of divers uſes in artillery, as for powder, ſmall 
ſhot, flints, ſulphur, falt-petre, roſin, pitch, quick-match, 
and many other things. 

Barrel; filled with earth ſerve to make a parapet to cover 
the men, like gabions and canvas bags. 

BARRELS, fare, are caſks of divers capacities, filled with 
bombs, grenadoes, fire pots, mixed with great quantities 
of tow foaked in petrol, turpentine, pitch, &c. uſed by 
the beſieged to defend breaches. Theſe are ſometimes 
alſo called thundering barrels, being to be rolled down on 
the enemy on their entering the breach. 

BARREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight of ſe- 

veral merchandizes ; which is various as the commodities 
vary. | 
The Eogliſh barrel, wine meaſure, contains the eighth part 
of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the moiety of a 
hogſhead, that is, thirty one gallons and a half; of beer 
it contains thirty-ſix gallons; and of ale thirty two gallons. 
The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquid preparing for vine- 
gar, is to contain 34 gallons, according to the ftandard of 
the ale quatt. 10 and 11 W. III. cap. 21. 
The barrel of herrings is to contain 32 gallons, wine mea- 
ſure ; being about 28 gallons, old ſtandard : uſually a- 
mounting to about 1000 full berrings, 13 Eliz. cap. 11. 
The barrel of ſalmon is to contain 42 gallons, 5 G. cap. 
18,—And the barrel of eels, the ſame, 22Ed. 18. cap. 2. 
The barrel of ſoap is to contain 256 pounds, 10 A. cap. 19. 
The barrel or harille of Florence is a liquid meaſure con- 
raining-20 fiaſques, flaſks, or one third of a ſtar or ſtaio. 
The barrel, barigue of Paris, contains 210 pints, or 26 
ſcptiers and a half; four bariques make three muids, ot 
one tun. 


BARREL, in Anatomy, denotes a pretty large cavity ſituated 


behind the drum of the EAR, lined with a membrane, in 
which there are ſeveral veins and arteries. It is ſaid to 
be full of a purulent matter in children ; and, in its cavity 
there are four ſmall bones, viz. the malleolus, the incus, the 
flapes, and the os orbiculare. 

| BARKEL of a clock, is a cylindrical part, about which the 


ſtring is wound, anſwering to what in watches is properly 
called the fuſee. 


BAKREL of a jack, is the cylindrical part whereon the line 
is wound, 

BARREL of a pump, is the wooden tube, which makes the 
body of the engine, and wherein the piſton moves. 
BARRELLING, the art of putting up certain commodities 

in caſks or barrels. 4 

Gun-powder for the land ſervice is often barrelled double, 
the barrel it is put in being encloſed in another barrel, 
partly to prevent the powder catching moiſture in the ſub- 
terraneous places it is kept in, and partly to enable it the 
better to bear the motion and jolting of carrages, when 
it is to be conveyed to another place. 


BARRELLING of herrings imports the cutting off their heads 


as they are thiown into the buſs, and afterwards pulling 
| out 


B A R 


- ts, ſalting them, and putting them up in barrels .! 
2 two 2 of barrelled 5 ; one wherein they 
ate laid orderly, layer over layer, called by ſome packed 
herrings ; the other * they ate thrown at random, 
Med herring in wrack, 5 hes wat 30-2: 
The difference ariſes thus: as faſt as the fiſhermen catch 
the herrings, they throw them on the deck of the veſſel ; 
where having gutted and falted them, they throw them 
at random into the barcel, to be carried home : this is 
herring in wrack, | | . 
hes rs. aſhore, they take the fiſh out of theſe bar- 
rels, caſt them into a tub, and ſalting them anew, range 
them handſomely in their barrels again, laying falt over 
them, to preſerve them: theſe are the packed herrings. And 
in this ſtate it is they are uſually ſold. 
BARREN ground, is that which being ſowed produces no 
crop, or, at moſt, ſo ſlender a crop, that it will not defray 
the charge of its tillage. 85 . 
BARREN money is uſed, in the Civil Law. for that which is 
not put out to intereſt. ' ; 
BaRREN corn, the name given to a diſtemper in corn by M. 
Aimen, who firſt obſerved it. It is moſt common in wheat 
and rye the ears of which are long, lean, and white; in 
ſome the ſtamina are dry, tranſparent, and horned : the 
ſemale organs are ſmall, whiter, and leſs velvetty than in 
healthy ears; in others the filaments are ſmaller, the api- 
ces are void of farina, and the ſtigmata wget unfolded. 
It is owing either to the too ſudden growth of the corn; 
to ſroſt, or to hot gleams of ſun-ſhine after hard ſhowers ; 
and ſometimes, though very rarely, to inſects. Count 
Ginnani imputes this diſeaſe of corn to the faultineſs of 
the ſoil z and he recommends particular attention to the 
amendment of it by ſuch means as are beſt ſuitable to its 
nature; and he alſo directs to change the ſeed every year. 


Bax GEN ſprings, a name given by huſbandmen tothoſe whoſe 
waters are injurious to land. Such are moſt of thoſe that 
flow from coal-mines, or through beds of ſalphureous mi- 
nerals. | 
BARRENNESS, See STERILITY. 
BARREN WORT, ErimEpivn, in Botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria monopynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath a three · leaved empalement, which falls off; it 
hath four obtuſe petals, and four nectariums, which are 
cup-ſhaped, and as large as the petals ; with four ſtamina, 
and an oblong germen, which afcerward becomes an ob- 
long pod, with one cell, enclofing many oblong ſeeds. 
The root and leaves are the parts uſed in medicine. The 
leaves triturated, and made into a cataplaſm with oil, and 
ſo applied to the breaſts, prevent their farther growth; 
the root cauſes barrcenneſs. The leaves triturated, and 
drank to the quantity of five drams, in urine, for five days 
together, afier the menſtrual purgation, Dioſcorides ſays, 
effectually prevent conception, 
BARRIC ADE, or BAR RICA Do, a military term for a fence 
or retrenchment, haſtily made with veſſels, or baſkets of 
earth, carts, trees, paliſades, or the like, to preſerve an 
army from the enemy's ſhot, or aſſault. | 
The moſt uſual matter of barricades is pales, or ſtakes 
which are croſſed with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the 
feet ; uſually ſet up in paſſages, or breaches, to keep back 
as well the horſe as foot. 
BarnicADE, in the Murine, is a ſtrong wooden rail, ſup- 
ported by pillars, and extending, as a fence,'acroſs the 
foremoſt part of the quarter-deck. In ſhips of war, the 
intervals between the pillars are commonly filled with 
cork, junks of old cable, or plaited cordage. About a foot 
above the rail, there extends a double rope-netting, ſup- 


ported by cranes of iron; and between the two parts of 
the netting are ſtuffed hammocks, filled with the ſeamen's | - 
bedding, to intercept ſmall ſhot fired by ſwivel-guns and | 


mukſkets, in time of battle. 
BARRIER, a kind of ſence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, 
7 &e. to ſtop up the entry thereof. See DEFENCE. 
t 
high, placed at the diſtance of eight or ten feet from one 
another, with overthwart rafters ; ſerving to ſtop either 
horſe ot foot that would ruſh in. lu the middle is a move- 
able bar of wood, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 
Basklsas bave been likewiſe uſed to ſignify a martial exer- 
ciſe of men, armed, and fighting together with ſhort 
ſwords, with certain rails, or bars, whereby they were 
encloſed from the ſpectators. 
ARRIERS, or BARRIERES. 
cities of France 
the euſtom-houſes ace eſtabliſhed ; and where the officers 
receive the duties of importation, according to the tariff 
ſettled by the king's council. They are called barriers be- 
cauſe the paſſages, thraugh which the carriages and mer- 
chandiſes liable to pay duties are to paſs, are ſhut up with 
a wooden bar, which turns upon a hinge, and is opened 
and ſhut at the will of the: cuſtom-houſe ofſicets. 
all placed at the 


Thus they call in the chief 


There are at Paris Gxty of thoſe barriers, 
entrance of the ſuburbs, 


F 


i5 uſually made of great ſtakes, about ſour or five feet | 


„and particularly at Paris, the places where 
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BARRISTER, a perſon qualified and impoweted to plead, 
and defend the cauſes of clients iri the courts of juſtice. 
The word is formed frorti bar, barra, à name given the 
place where they ſtand to plead. 

Barriſters, in the Engliſh lav, amoivnt to the ſame with 
licentiates, and advocates, in other countries and courts, 
where the civil, &c. laws obtain. 
Anciently they were denominated among us. apprentices of 
the law, apprenticii juris: now uſually counſellors at lato. 
They ſeem to have been firſt appointed by an ordinance 
2 king Edward I. in parliament, in the twentieth year of 
is reign. 
To pals barriſters, they were formerly obliged to ſtudy 
eight years, now only ſeven, and ſometimes fewer. The 
exerciſe required was twelve grand moots, performed in 
the inns of chancery in time of the grand readings, and 
t wenty-four petty moots at the inns of chancery in term- 
time, before the readers of the reſpective inns 4 chancery. 
Barriſters, according to Forte ſeue, might be called to the 
ſtate and degree of /erjeants, when they were of ſixteen 
years ſtanding. ; | 
Utter barriſters, according to ſome, are pleaders without 
the bar z they are thus called to diſtinguiſh them from 
benchers, or thoſe who have been readers, who are ad- 
mitted to plead within the bar; hence called inner barri/- 
ters, 5 EJ. cap. 1. 

BARRITUS, in Antiquity, a military ſhout, raiſed by the 
Roman ſoldiers at the firſt charge on the enemy. 

BARROW, in the Engliſh Topography, denores a large hil- 
lock or mount of earth raiſed or caſt up by att; ſuppoſed 

to have been one of the Roman tumuir, or ſepulchres. 
Dr. Plott takes notice of two forts of barret in Oxford- 
ſhire; one placed on the military ways, the other in the 
fields, meadows, woods, &c. 
The former were doubtleſs of Roman erection; the lat- 
ter more probably erected by the Britons or Danes. 
Some of theſe barrows appear rude, and erected only of 
earth: others are more regular, trenched round; ſome 
with two or three circumvallations. and ſurmounted with 
monumentalſtones. Plott's Nat. Hiſt Oxford. ch. 10.548. 
They are to be met with in ſeveral parts of England: 
thoſe in Wiltſhire are well known. We have an ex- 
amination of the barrows in Cornwall by Dr. Williams, in 
the Phil Tranſ. N* 458. from whoſe obſervations we find 
that theſe barrows are compoſed of foreign or ad ventitious 
earth; that is, ſuch as does not riſe on the place, but 
is fetched from ſome diſtance, 
It has been thought, that theſe barrows were erected for 
ſepulchres; and this conjectures ſeems well confirmed by 
the urn found in one of them. This urn is made of burnt 
or calcined earth, very hard, and very black in the inſide ; 
it has four ſmall handles, and in it were found ſeyen 
quarts of burnt bones and aſhes. 

That it was the ancient practice to burn the dead, is well 

known; and from theſe barrows it appears, how the na- 

tions, that practiſed this way of burial, expreſſed their re- 
gard for the dead. It was by ereCting over their aſhes theſe 
barrows, or tumuli, compoſed of earth and ſtone brought 

from diſtant places; and the 5arrow was generally in pro · 

portion to the greatneſs, rank, and power of the deceaſed 

perſon, Each ſoldier or friend might bring ſome of the 
earth or ſtones from diſtant places where they lived, and 
thus compoſe the tumulus. Many paſſages might be quoted 
from ancient authors to this purpoſe: Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. 

See an account of the numerous temuli, or borrows, diſ- 

covered'in the ſouthern part of Siberia, in the Archæo- 

logia, vol. ii. | | = 

ARROWS, in the Sale Mors, are caſes made with flat cleft 

wickers, in the ſhape almoſt of a ſugar-loaf, with the bot - 
tom uppermoſt, wherein the ſalt is put, as it corns, and 
ſet to drain. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 53. p. 1065. Hought. 

Collect. Ne 211. p. 81. | 

BARROWISTS, in EecleJiaflical Hiftory. See BRowxis rs. 

BARRULET, in Heralary, is the Half of the cloſet, or the 

quarter of the bar -. * 

BARRY, in Heraldry. When an eſcutcheon is divided bar - 
ways into an even number of partitions, and conſiſts of 
two or more tinctures, interchangeably diſpoſed, it is ex- 
preſſed in blazon by the word barry, and the number of 

| _ is to be ſpecified. —E. gr. barry of ſo many pieces. 

f the diviſions be odd the field muſt be firſt named, and 
the number of bars expreſſed. 
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BARRY-BENDY is when an eſcutcheori is divided evenly 

both bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and 

diagonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which 
it conſiſts. — Thus, he bears barry-bendy, or and ſable.— See 

hl Tab. Herald. 4 

BARRY-PILY is when a coat is divided, as repfeſented in 


e * 


Tab. Herald. fig. 5. which is blazoned, barry pily of eight 


pieces. 

BARRV, counter, See COUNTER. 

BARSANIANI, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect who held all the 
errors of the Severians and Theodoſians. 

BARSE, in /chthyology, an Engliſh name from the common 
PEARCH, a well known freſh-water fiſh. It is alſo the 
name now in uſe for the ſame fiſh in the Saxon language, 
and is one of the many Saxon words we have yet retained. 

BARTERING, the act of trucking or EXCHANGING one 
_ commodity for another of like value. 

The word comes from the Spaniſh baratar, to deceive, or 

circumvent in bargaining ; perhaps becauſe thoſe who deal 

this way uſually endeavour to over-reach one another. 

This is alſo called bartry, 13 Eliz. cap. 7. 

In order to ſolve all queſtions that occur under this arti- 
. cle, find the value of that commodity, the quantity of 
which is given, and then find how much of the other 

commodity will amount to that ſum at the rate pro- 


ſed. 

BARTHOLEMEW”: Hoſpital, See HosP1TAL. 

BARTON, in Devonſhire and the Weſt of England, is uſed 
for the demeſne lands of a manor. Alſo for the manor- 

4 8 in ſome places, for out-bouſes, ſold- yards, 

e. 

BARTRAMIA in Botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 
ęynia claſs of plants; the calyx of which is a perian- 
thium, cut into five parts; the corolla conſiſts of five 
wedge-ſhaped petals ; the fruit is globular, and the ſeeds 
are — in number, convex on one ſide, and angular on 

the other. 

BARTSIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
didynamia angioſpermia claſs, which ſeems of a middle na- 
ture bet ween the euphrafia, pedicularis, and : hinantbus. The 
characters are theſe: the perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, 

and is tubular and permanent; it is biſid at the extremity, 

and the ſegments are emarginated, and are coloured at the 
points; the flower conſiſts of one petal, and is of the 
ringent kind; the upper lip is erect, narrow, undivided, 
and longer than the cup; the ſtamina are four ceraceous 

- filaments of the length of the upper lip of the flower, but 
two of them are ſhorter than the others ; the antheræ are 

© oblong, and ſtand cloſe together, under the top of the up- 

per lip of the flower ; the germen of the piſtil is oval ; the 
Ryle is capillary, and longer than the ſtamina; and the 
ſtigma is obtuſe and nutant; the fruit is an oval capſule, 
of a compreſſed ſhape, and pointed, is compoſed of two 
valves, and divided by a membrane into two cells within; 
the ſceds are numerous, and ſmall. 

BARULES, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect which maintained that 

© the Son of God had only a phantom of a body; that ſouls 

_ were created before the world, and that they lived all at 
one time. | 

BARUTH, an Indian meaſure, containing ſeventeen gan- 

| tans; it ought to weigh about three pounds and a half, 

- .avoirdupos.. Fre ED 

BARYPYCNT, 8azpuruxvos, in the Ancient Muſic, was a name 

given to ſuch chords as formed the gravelt notes of the 

© leveral sriss4. There were five barypyeni in the ſcale. 

See PY I. | 

BARYTONUM, from gapus, grave, and Toves. accent, inthe 

- Greek Grammar, denotes a verb, which having no accent 

2 on the laſt ſyllable, a grave accent is to be under- 
. Rodd. 57 BEN: 4 

Ia the Italian muſic, Barytano anfwers to our common 
pitch of baſs, | | 

1 54 7 33 Fong 
ASAAL, in Botany, the name of an Indian tree growin 
about Cochin. Ray's Hiſt. | G 

BASALT, artificial or black porcelain, a compolition, havin 
nearly the ſame properties with the natural baſalt, invente 

by Mefirs. Wedgwood and Bentley, and applied to various 
_ purpoſes in their manufactures. | 

BASALTES, a kind of ſtone, deſcribed by the ancient na- 
turaliſts, as of the hardneſs and colout of iran. See Tab. 
Fjfils, Claſs 5. | 
Pliny, and others after him, write the word baſalts z Sal- 
maſius correQs it, baſa/ites. Its ſpecific gravity is to that 
of water, as 3000 or upwards to 1000. 

The largeſt block of this ſtone that ever was ſeen, Pliny, 
ſ. ys, was placed by Veſpaſian in the temple of Peace: in 
it was repreſented the figure of Nilus, with Gxteen chil- 
. dren playing about it, denoting ſo many cubits of its riſe : 
he adds, that the ſtatue of Memnon, in the temple of Se- 

rapis at Thebes, which reſounded at the riſing of the ſun, 
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was alſo made of this ſtone. How this mi 
of reſonance was cauſed ſeems indicated by J 
XV. ver. 5. | 
1 5 2 magice ee ubi Memnone chorda— 
oſt of the autique tian figures temaihing are; 
apparently of the hag Kobe. ; alles are alſo 
Some of the ancients call it /apis L dis, from Lydia, th 
place where it was found in moſt n : and am : 
the moderns it is denominated the TOUCH-8TONE * 
ing uſed for the trial of gold and ſilver. 1 
It is hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and reſiſts the file; and had 
its name from baſal, iron; or Barmigu, diligenter examing 
—Dalechampius ſays, there are ſtones of the ſame king 
near —_— in — 8 others are brought from E thiĩ 
opia and Germany. — The GianTs Cauſeway i 15 
e of che baſaltes, | e. 
e deſcriptions the ancient have agreed to giv 
ſaltes, as carefully collected by De Boet, afford N 1 
juſt and accurate account of the Giants Cauſeway, thou 
that author had never ſeen or heard of it, the 2 
of this marble in all parts of the world being the 
ſame, and theſe accounts plainly evincing, that the im- 
5 rs of wakes py in _ is no miracle, nor work 
of art, but, perhaps, the nobleſt collecti 
—— the A vs to ſhew. 8 rr 
eoriginand formation of this marble has much 
the world ; but we may conlider, that many of he — 
foſſile bodies have a property, like ſalts, of arranging them- 
ſelves into different 1 at the time of their firſt coale- 
ſcence into a maſs. is1s from the ſame laws in nature 
with that of ſalts; and we are well aſſured by daily expe. 
rience, that cryſtal and fpar, according to this natural de- 
termination, ever form tegularly anguſar figures, when all 
the proper accidents have concurred to their concretion, 
The moſt common figures of cryſtals are the hexangular 
columns; and thoſe of ſpar, either trigonal columns, or 
parallelepipeds. Thecombinations and mixturesof theſe 
in different degrees, may naturally produce mixed Ggures, 
according to theſe degrees; anda third ſubſtance, though 
in it ſelf not diſpoſed by nature to aſſume or arrange itſc!f 
into any particular figure, if mixed with thefe, may be 
able to ſpread, extend, and inlarge the figures they con- 
crete inte, or otherwife alter them. 
This ſubſtance has been referred by fome authors, 
in imitation of the ancients, to the genus of marbles; 
though differing from them in many effential qualities. 
The baſaltes is vitreous, analagous in fubſtance to the horny 
ſtones. It refiſts aqua fortis, and the chiſel, and only 
yields to a violent fire, and the engraver's wheel. When 
wrought in this manner it acquires the poliſh of the an- 
cient baſoltesy/mamed by the Italians marmo paragone. M. 
Deſmauſt, having accurately examined the ale, which 
are found in great quantities at Auvergne, attributes their 
origin to the matter of volcanos refrigerated from fuſion; 
and he was naturally led to this hypotheſis, by diſcovering 
that they were placed on beds of /avas, and ſcoriæ, cloſe to 
the opening of an extinguiſhed volcano. M. Raſpe bas 
adopted this hypotheſis, and confirmed it by his own ob- 
ſervations onthe baſalt hills, in the neighbourhood of Caſ- 
ſel, and in other places; this fubſtance being generally 
found near the lavas of volcanos ; and the whole iſland 
of Sicily, chiefly on the fide of mount Etna, abounding 
with it. This opinion is farther ſupported by the vitreous 
ſubſtance of theſe ſtones ; the want of marine bodies, and 
from the circumſtance- attending ſome melted metals, 
which when hardened, appear in cryſtallizations not 
unlike thoſe of watery congelations. Hitt. deP Acad. Roy. 
des Sciences, at Paris, for 1971. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lxi. 
Ne 54. Ferber's Travels through Italy, tranſlated by 
Mr. Raſpe, 1778. See ifþ ToucnsTonE. 
BASANITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by many 
authors to the TOUCHSTONE, ufed for trying gold, &c. 
Pliny ſpeaks of a baſarites which yielded a bloody juice, 
and was good againſt diſeaſes of the liver. 
BASANUS, in Natura! Hiftery. See Touchsroxk. 
BASARUCO, m Commerce, a {mall baſe coin in the Eaſt In- 
dies, being made only of very bad tin. Of thiscoin there 
are two ſorts, good and bad; the value of the baſe ſort is 
z; lower than that of the good. Three boſarucos are equal 
to two rees of Portugal. * 
BASCANIA, in Antiquity, ridiculous or groteſque figures 
hung up by the ancient ſmiths before their furnaces, to 
divert envy. _ 
BASE, Basis, in ArchiteQure, 
column, or pedeſtal. 
The baſe is alſo ſometimes called ſpira, from ſpire, the 
folds of a ſerpent laid at reſt, which makes a figure not 
© unlike it.—See 7b. Archit. fig. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
BasE of acolumn 18 that part between the ſhaft and the pede - 
ſtal, if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there be none, be- 
| tween the ſhaft and the plinth, or zocle. The 


raculous kind 


uvenal, Sat. 


denotes the lower part of a 


[ 
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The hafe is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column; or as 
ſome will have it, it is that to a column, which a ſhoe 1s 
to a man. The members, or ornaments whereof it is 
compoſed, are ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been originally 
intended to repreſent the iron circles wherewith the feet 
of trees and poſls, which ſupported the ancient houſes, 
were girt, in order to ſtrengthen them. 

The baſe is different in the different orders. — The ; 

Base, Tuſcan, is the moſt ſimple of all others; conſiſting 
only of a ſingle tore beſides the plinth.—See Tab. Archit. 

24 

B 14. Beet has an aſtragal more than the Tuſcan; though 
that was introduced by the moderns. See fig. 25. 

BasE, Ionic, has a large tore over two flender ſcotias, ſe pa- 
rated by two aſtragals ; though in the moſt ancient monu- 
ments of this order there are no baſes at all; which the ar- 
chitects are at a loſs to account for. See fig. 26. 

BASE, Corinthian, has two tores, two ſcotias, and a fillet — 
See fig. 27» 51. 
BASE, Compoſite, has an aſtragal leſs than the Corinthian. 
See fig. 28. See the meaſures of the parts of the baſe in 

theſe ſeveral orders, under CoLumNn. 

BASE, Attic, or Atticurgic, ſo called, becauſe firſt uſed by the 
Athenians, has two tores, and a ſcotia. 

BASE rudentte is that which has its tores cut like cables. 

BASE, in Fortification, denotes the external fide of the poly- 
gon; or that imaginary line which is drawn from the 
flanked angle of a baſtion to that which is oppoſite thereto. 

BASE, in Gunnery, ſee Cannon. 

Bas E, ay Ay ſee LINE. 
Bas E of a figure, in Geometry, denotes the loweſt part of its 
perimeter. 
In which ſenſe, the baſe ſtands oppoſedto the vertex, which 

denotes the higheſt part. 

BASE of a triangle, any ſide thereof is occaſionally ſo called; 
though properly it is the loweſt fide, or that which lies pa- 
rallel to the horizon. 

Thus, the line AB is the baſe of the triangle ABC, Tab. III. 
Geom. fig. 68. Not but, on other occaſions, the lines AC, 
or BC in the triangle, may be made the baſe. | 

In a rectangled triangle, the ba/e is properly that ſide op- 
pofite to the right angle, i. e. the hypothenuſe. 

Bas o a ſolid figure, is its loweſt ſide, or that whereon it 
ſtands. . 

Thus the circular plane DFE is the baſe of the cylinder 
ABDE. Tab. Geom. fig. 17. 

BASE of à conic ſection, is a right line in the hyperbola and 
parabola, formed by the common interſection of the ſe- 
cant plane, and the baſe of the cone. 

Bask, altern, fee ALTERN. 

Bas, diſtin#, in Optics, ſee DisTINCT, 

BASE of the heart, in Anatomy, denotes the broader or upper 
part of that viſcus, to the ſides of which the two auricles 
are aſſixed.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. aa, 
and cc, 

This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex or head, xypaxy ; 
in oppoſition to which, the leſſer or narrower part is called 
apex or mucro, the point or tip of the heart, 

Some alſo give the denomination baſe, to the root of the 
05 hyaides, 

BasE, or Bas1s, in Chemiſtry; any body which is diſſolved 
by another body which it receives and fixes, and with 
which it forms a compound, may be called the is of the 
compound. Thus, for example, the baſes of neutral ſalts 
are the alkaline, earthy, and metallic matters, which are 
ſaturated by the —— pen and form with them theſe 
neutral (ſalts. It is proper for the conveniency of chemi- 
cal language to retain this manner of expreſſion ; but theſe 
baſes mult not be conſidered as inactive, and only yield- 
ing to the action of the acids which they fix, and to which 
they give a body and conſiſtence. In every combination and 
ſolution, the ſeveralb odies which unite are equally active, 
their action being reciprocal. They diſſolve each other; 
ſo that it is as proper to ſay (as Mr. Gellert obſerves) that 
a metal or an earth diſſolves an acid, as that an acid diſ- 
ſolves a metal or an earth; though this latter mode of ex- 
preſſion is moſt common. Probably the diſſolving power 
which the more weighty and ſixed * have, is really 
much ſtronger than that of bodies leſs weighty and fixed. 
It certainly is ſo, if the tendency to 24. only the ef- 
fect of the general attraQtion, or the gravitation of all 
particles of matter to each other. See CoMBINATioON 
and Solution = | 1 

Bas 1s, in Pharmacy, is that ingredient on which moſt ſtreſs 
po laid, for effecting the purpoſe of. any compound me- 

IClNes, 

Base, in Mufic, ſee Bass. 

Base, in Lat. = Baſe e/tate is that eſtate which baſe tenants 
have in their lands. | | 

Bast fee denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. By 


which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſocage, of free tenure. 
See FEE, 
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BASE rourt, is any court not of record, Such, e. gr. is tus 
court-baron. | 


BASE tenure, baſſa tenura, denotes holding by villenage, or 


other cuſtomary ſervice ; as diftinguiſhed from the higher 
tenures in capite, or the military ſervice. | 

BASE rocket, RESEDA, in Botany, ſee ROCKET, 

BASE knights, bas chevaliers, denote the inferior order of 
knights, as diſtinguiſhed from barons and bannerets, who 
were the chief or ſuperior knights. 

BASE point, in Heraldry, fee PotxT and Escurchgox. 

BASE ring of a cannon, is the great ring next behind the 
touch- hole. 

BASELS, BAsELLI, in our Old Meiters, a kind of coin abo- 
liſhed by king Henry II. 1158. 

BASELLA, in Botany, climbing night/hade, from Malabar, 
a genus of the pentandria trigynia claſs. The characters 
are theſe : the flower hath no empalement; it is ſhaped 
like a pitcher, cloſed toward the brim ; it hath five ſta» 
mina faſtened to the petal, the globular germen, which 
is ſituated in the centre, ſupports three flender ſtyles, 
crowned by oblong ſtigmas ; the petal of the flower re- 
mains, and enclofes a roundiſh fleſhy berry, including one 
round ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 

From the, berries of the firſt ſort, a beautiful colour is 
drawn ; but when uſed for painting, it did not laſt, but 
changed to a pale colour ; it is probable, however, that 
ſome method might be found to fix it, as it is ſaid that the 
juice of theſe berries is uſed for (taining callicoes in India. 

BASELLA, is ſometimes uſed for the cu/cuta, or DODDER 

BASEMENT, in Architecture, a continued baſe, extended 
a conſiderable length, as around a houſe, a room, or other 
piece of building. 

This is alfo called, by ancient architects, fereobata; by the 


French embaſement, or ſoubaſement ; ſometimes ſocle con- 
tinu, when it is without either baſe or cornice. 
BASHARIANS, a ſect of Mahometans, being a branch or 
ſubdiviſion of the Motazalites, | 
The Ba/hariansare thoſe who maintain the tenets of Baſhat 
Ebn Motamer, a principal man among the Motazalites, 
who varied, in ſome points, from the general tenets ot the 
ſect, as extending man's free agency to a great length, 
even to the making him independent. He afferted, that 
God is not always obliged to do that which is beſt ; for 
that, if he pleaſed, he could make all men true believers. 
Accordingly he taught, that God might doom an infant to 
eternal puniſhment ; but taught at the ſame time, that he 
would be unjuſt in ſo doing. Vide Sale's Prelim. Diſc. to 
the Koran. 
BASHAW, PascHA, or PachA, a Turkiſh governor of a 
rovince, city or other diſtrict. 
e ſay, the ba/haw of Babylon, the ba/haw of Anatolia, 
the ba/haw of Bender, &c, 
All Egypt is, on the part of the grand ſeignior, governed 
by a ba/haw, who has in reality but little power; but ſeems 
principally to be meant for the means of communicating 
to his divan of beys, and to the divans of the ſeveral mili- 
tary ogiacs, that is, their bodies, the orders of the grand 
ſeignior, and to ſee that they be executed by the proper 
oſſicers. 
If he farms the country of the grand ſeignior, the fines that 
are paid, when any liſe drops upon the lands, belong to 
him; for originally all the lands of Egypt belonged to the 
grand ſeignior; and the Porte (till looks on them as its 
own : but the grand ſeignior's power being now loſt, they 
all go to the next heir ; who mult, however, be inveſted 
by the ba/haw, and is glad to compound for a ſmall ſum. 
The nature of the ba/haw's office requires him tobe ever at- 
tempting means to cut off ſuch as are too aſpiring, or en- 
aged in deſigns that may be any way prejudicial to the 
— This oſten occaſions his own depoſition; but he is 
unconcerned about that, as his perſon is always ſacred; and 
his loſing his poſt is only a ſtep to higher preferment. 
Bajhaws include beglervegs, and ſometimes ſangiachegs 
though a diſtinction is ſometimes made, and the name ba- 
ſhaw is appropriated to the middle fort or ſuch as have two 
enſigns or horſe-taiis carried before them. Thoſe who 
have the honour of three tails, are called beg/erbegs ; and 
thoſe who have only one, /angiachegs. 
The appellation of His aiſo given by way of courteſy 
at Conſtantinople, to the lords about the graud ſeignior's 
court the oſſicers in the army, and almoſt every perſon of 
any figure. 
A baſhaw is made with the ſolemnity of carrying a flag or 
banner before him, accompanied with muſic and ſongs by 
the mirialem, an officer on purpoſe for the in veſtiture of 
baſhaws. 
Baſhaw, uſed abſolutely, denotes the prime vizier; the 
reſt of the denomination being diſtinguithed by the addi- 
. tion of the province, city, or the like, which they have 
the command of; as the baſhaw of Egypt, of Paleſtine, &c. 
The ba/Saws are the emperor's ſpunges. We find loud com- 
plaints among Chriſtians of their avarice and extortions, 
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As they buy their governments, every this is venal with 
them, 

When glutted with wealth, the emperor frequently makes 
them a preſent of a bow-ſtring, and becomes heir to all 
their ſpoil. Tonan. Voyag. tom. i. & ii, 

There are alſo 1 or deputy-governors undet the 
firſt. Phil. Tranſ. No 218. 

Bas iw, captain, is the title of the Turkiſh high-admiral. |. 
BASIA ultima, fee ULTIMA. 

BASIATRAHAGI, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 
common polygonum, or knot-graſs. 

BASIL, among Joiners, denotes the angle to which the edge 
of an iron tool is ground. | 

To work on ſoſt wood they uſually make their ba/i/ 12 
degrees, for hard wood 18; it being obſerved, that the 
more acute or thin the h is, the better and ſmoother it 
cuts; and the more obtuſe, the ſtronger and bitter it is for 
ſervice. 97 
Bas1L, order of St. is the moſt ancient of all the religious 
orders; it takes its name from St. Baſil, biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury ; who 1s ſuppoſed to have been the author of the 
rules obſerved by this order, though ſome diſpute it, —The 
order of St. Ba/i! was anciently very famous in the Eaſt, 
The order of St. Bafi/ till continues in Greece, The ha- 
bit of the mouks is black, and plain, conſiſting of a long 
caſſock, and a great gown with large fleeves : on their 
head they wear a hood, which reaches to the ſhoulders : 
they wear no linen; ſleep without ſheets, in ſtraw; eat 
no fleſh; faſt often; and till the ground with their 
Own hands. 

This order was introduced in the Weſt in 1057, and was 
reformed in 1579, by pope Gregory XIII. who united the 
religious of this order in Italy, Spain, and Sicily, into one 
congregation ;, of which the monaſtery of St. Saviour, at 
Melina, is the chief, andenjoyspre-eminenceover the reſſ. 
Each community has its particular rule, beſides the rule 
of St. Baſil, which is very general, and preſcribes little 
more than the common duties of a Chriſtian life. 

Bas L, in Botany, ocymumn, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia claſs of plants, the characters of which are theſe : 
the empalement of the flower is ſhort, permanent, of one 
leaf, divided into two lips; the flower is of the lip kind, 
of one petal inverted ; the rifing lip is broad and cut into 
four obtuſe equal parts; the reflexed lip is lang, narrow, 
and ſawed ; it hath four ſtamiaa od the lower lip, which 
are reflexed; two of which are a little longer than the 
other, terminated by half moon-ſhaped ſummits ; the ger- 
men is divided into four parts, which afterward become 
four naked ſeeds encloſed in the empalement. There are 
ſeven ſpecies. 

Baſil, though it has a fragrant, and, to moſt, a pleaſant 
fmell, is but little uſed in phyſic. The ancients con- 
demned the inward uſe of it, as hurtful to the fight. 
Schroder ſays it cleanſes the lungs of phlegm, and pro- 
vokes the menſes. It has an ingredient in the agua HEN 
compoſita, or hyſteric water. 

BasiL, field, ſee CLINopoDIUM. 

Basil, American field, ſee MonarDa. 

Bas, Syrian field, Ziziphora, in Botany, a genus of the 
diandria monogynia clals. The charaQers are theſe : the 
flower hath a long, rough cylindrical empalement, which 


is lightly cut into five parts at the brim ; and the flower | 
is of the labiated kind, having a long cylindrical tube ; | 
the upper lip is oval, reflexed, and entire; and the un- 


der lip, or beard, is divided into three equal ſegments, it 
has two ſpreading ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits, and a quadrifid germen, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle, 
crowned by a ſharp-pointed inflexed ſtigma ; the germen 
turns to four oblong ſeeds, which ripen in the empale- 
ment. There are three ſpecies, 

BASIL ſtone, and wild, fee THYMUS. 

BASILAKE os, in Auatomy, a barbarous denomination given 
to the 05 SPHENOIDES, on account of its being fituated at 
the bottom or is of the ſkull ; or becauſe a great part of 
the brain reits hereon, as on its baſis. 

Arteria BASILARIS. See VERTEBRAL Artery. 

BASILEUS, 229m, a title aſſumed by the emperors of 
Conſtantinople, excluſive of all other princes, to whom 
they give the title rex, king. 
The ſame quality was-afterwards given by them tothe kings 
of Bulgaria, and to Charlemagne, from the ſucceſſors of 
which laſt they endeavoured to wreſt it back again. 
The title eus has been ſince aſſumed by other kings, 
particularly the kings of England, go Edgar totius Angle 

baſileus confirmati. | 
Hence alſo the queen of England was intitled Ba/i/za and 
Baſiliſſa. 

Basil Us, in Ornithology, a name by which ſeveral of the old 

authors called the regulus criſtatus; or goldencrowned wren. 

BASILIANS, ſee BoGomiLt. 

BASILIC, or Bas1L1ca, in the Ancient Architechure, denotes 
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princes or magiſtrates fat to adminiſter juſtice. See 
ig. 40. Tab. Architect. The figure is drawn to introduce 
ſeveral rules and decorations, which could not be ſo well 
explained as by repreſenting them in their proper order, 
and exhibiting their uſe, and the mannet in which they 
may be applied. | 
The word 1s originally Greek, Paoiamn, q. d. reyal houſe, 
or palace. . 
The bo/ilics conſiſted of a great hall, with ailes, porticos, 
tribunes, and tribunals. With us Weſtminfter-hall is 
properly a bie; but architects have taken the liberty to 
extend its meaning fatther; and ba/ilic is now ufed as a 
name for any ſpacious building, as hall, church, &c, 
When applied to a church, it conveyed the idea of great 
magnificence. 
The bankers too had one part of the baſilica allotted for 
their reſidence. The ſcholars went alſo thither to make 
_ deelamations, according to the teſtimony of Quin- 
tiſian. 
The Roman Laſilic were covered, by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed from the fora, which were public places 
open to the air. 
In after-times the denomination ba/ilice# was alſo given to 
other buildings of public uſe, as rown- houſes, exchanges, 
burſes, and the like. 
The firſt ba/ilica was built at Rome by Cato the elder ; 
whence it was called Porcia; the ſecond was called Opi- 
mia; the third was that of Paulus, built with a great ex- 
_ and with much magnificence, whence it was called 
y ſome regia Pauli- another was built by Julius Cæſar, 
called bali Julia; of which Vitruvius tells us he had 
the direction. 
There were others alſo, to the number of eighteen or 
twenty. The ba/i/ica Julia not only ſerved for the hearing 
of cauſes, but for the reception and audience of foreign 
ambaſſadors. It was ſupported by a hundred marble pi!- 
lars in four rows, and enriched with decorations of gold 
and precious ſtones. In it were thirteen tribunals or judg- 
ment ſeats, where the prætors fat to diſpatch cauſes. 


 Bas1LIc, 'BA$ILICA, is alfo uſed, in Ecclefiaftical Mriters, 


for a church. | 
In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs in St. Am- 
broſe, St, Auſtin, St. Jerom, Sidonius Apollinaris, and 
other writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
M. Perrault ſays, that hie, differed from temples, in that 
tha columns of temples were without ſide, and thoſe of 
bafilics within. 
Some will have the ancient churches to have been called 
bafilice, becauſe generally built in the faſhion of the Ro- 
man halls, called by that name: others, becauſe divers 
churches were formed of thoſe halls. In reality, on the 
converfion of Conſtantine, many of the ancient ba/ilice 
were given to the church, and turned to another uſe, viz. 
for Chriftian aſſemblies to meet in, as may be collected 
from that paſſage to Auſonius, where ſpeaking to the em- 
peror Gratian, he tells him, the bafilice, which heretofore 
were wont to be filled with men of buſineſs, were now 
thronged with votaries praying for his ſafety. By which 
he muſt needs mean, that the Roman halls or courts were 
turned into Chriſtian churches : and hence, we conceive, 
the name baſilic# came to be a general name for churches 
in after-ages. 

Bas1L1c is chiefly applied, in modern times, to churches of 

royal foundation; as thoſe of St John de Lateran, and 

St. Peter of the Vatican, at Rome, founded by the empe- 

ror Conſtantine. | 

Bas11.1C appears alſo to have been given in later ages to 

churches before confecration. 

Bas1Lics were alſo little chapels built by the ancient Franks 

over the tombs of their great men, ſo called, as reſembling 
the figure of the ſacred baſi/ice or churches. 
Perſons of inferior condition had only tumbæ, or porticu/!, 
erected over them. By an article in the Salic law, he that 
robbed a tumba or porticulus, was to be fined fifteen /o/ic:; 
but he that robbed a ba/ilica, thirty ſolidi. 

BASILICA, orBas1r.1cvs,in Anatomy, the name of a vein, 
ariſing from the axillary branch, and running the whole 
length of the arm, See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.] fig. b. lit a. 
The baſilica is one of the veins opened in bleeding in me 
arm. | 

BASILICS, Bas11.1ca, a collection of the Roman laws, 
tranſſated into Greek by order of the emperorg Baſil and 
Leo, and which were of force in the eaſtern empire till 
its diſſolntion. 

The blies comprehend the inſtitutes, digeſts, code, and 
novels, and ſome edicts of Juſtinian, and other emperors 
The collection conſiſted of ſixty books, for which reaſon it 
was called eZnzoy7aCiCaog, It is fuppoſed to be chiefly the 
work of the emperor Leo the Philoſopher, who denomi- 

| nated it from his father BaGlius Macedo, who firſt began 

it in 867. It was publiſhed by Leo, with additions, in 880; 

and thirty years after, corrected and improved by his ſou 


a kind of public hall, or. court of judicature, where the 


Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. Of theſe ſixty books there 
are 
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are now remaining only forty- one; the other nineteen are, 

in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by Fabrottus, from the Syn 

Baſilicon, & c. f 2 
BASILICI, garn, in the Greek Empire, was a denomi- 


carried his orders and commands. re: ' 

BASILICON, or Bas1L1cum, in Pharmacy, is the denomi- 
nation of an officinal unguent or plaſter ; called alſo terra- 
pharmicum, as being compoſed of four ſimples, viz. reſin, 
wax, pitch, and oil-olive. See UNGUENTUM. 

BASILICUS, or BasrL1ca, in A/tronomy, is the name of a 
fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo; 
called alſo REGULUs, and COR LEON1S, 

BASILIDIANS, the followers of Baſilides, an Egyptian, 
who lived near the beginning of the ſecond century. In 
general, the Bafilidians, held much the ſame opinion with 
the Valentinians, another branch of the GxosTICs. 

BASILISCUS,in Ornithology, a name given by ſome of the old 
authors to the reguluscriſtatus, or golden-crowned wren. 
This name is a diminutive of the word baftlcus, king, an- 
other of its names, given it becauſe of its golden crown. 

Bastüiscus, BastLisc, or BAEILISK, is allo uſed to de- 
note a very dangerous ſort of ſerpent, which kills, as it is 
faid, by its breath or ſight only. 
The generation of the bafili/k is not leſs marvellous, being 
ſaid to be produced from a cock's egg, brooded on by a 
ſerpent. Theſe, and other things equally ridiculous, are 
related by Matthiolus, Galen, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Era- 
ſiſtratus. Kirchmayer and Vander Wiel have given the 
hiſtory of the Bit, and detected the folly and impoſ- 
ture of the traditions concerning it. 

We find the N mentioned in the Bible; but the He- 
brew word pethen, which is tranſlated huiſe, ſignifies an 
aſp, as the beft interpreters agree. Calmet. 

"The hafiliſc, in the Linnæan Sy/tem, is a ſpecies of the 
LACERTA. ; 

BA$S1L15c is alſo myſtically uſed by the alchemiſts, to de- 
note the ſublimate mercury of the philoſophers. 

Ba$1L1sc alſo denotes a great piece of ordnance z thus de- 
nominated from its reſemblance to the ſuppoſed ſerpent 
of that name. 

The ba/iliſe throws an iron ball of two hundred pounds 
weight. It was much talked of in the time of Solyman, 
emperor of the Turks, in the wars in Hungary; but 
ſeems now out of ule. : 
Maffeus ſpeaks of bafili/cs made of braſs, which were 
drawn each by a hundred yoke of oxen. 

Modern writers alſn give the name ba/iliſc to a much 
ſmaller and ſzeable piece of ordnance, which the Dutch 
make fifteen feet long, and the French only ten. It car- 
ries forty-eigh! pounds. 

BASIOGLOSSUM, or rather Ba$I1GLO0ssU u, in Anatomy, 
a pair of muſcles, which ariſe fleſhy from the baſis of the 
es hyoides, and are inſerted into the root of the agus. 
ſerving to draw the tongue towards the bottom of the 
mouth. The word comes from the Greek Bag, /ounda- 
tion, and M/. a tongue. : a 
The par baſtoglaſſum is otherwiſe denominated, from its 
figure, par hypfiloideum. 

Some have denied the exiſtence of the par baſ/iogloſſum, 
particularly Fallopius and Mr. Cowper; though this laſt, 
on farther enquiry, found ſome fibres, which, by their con- 
trary order to thoſe of the geniogloſſum, induced him to al- 


a part of the ceratogloſſum. | 
The ba gleſſum, witch the geniog loſſum, ceratogloſſum, and 
ſtyleglaſſum, form the body of the TONGUE. 


bility of ſounds proceeding in the ſame tenor. 
In which ſenſe, baſis ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ar/s, 
or elevation, as well as from /s, or depreſhon. 

Basis, in Oratory, denotes the fourth member of a complete 
exordium, being that which ſucceeds the apody/is, and pre- 
pares the way for the propcſition., 


Latin fgnifies @ kiſs, for an extemporaneous tinQure of 
iron and copper, invented by Cloſſæus. 

BASKET, a kind of veſſel made of ofier, wicker, ruſhes, or 
the like, of different figures and fizes, according to the 
uſe it is intended for. 
Baſkets have their-uſes not only in the œconomical, but 
military affairs; at ſieges, they make uſe of a ſmall he 
filled with earth and ranged on the top of the parapet. 
They are about a foot * a half high, as much in diame- 
ter at top, and eight or ten inches at bottom; ſo that be- 
ing ſet together, they leave a ſort of embraſures at the 
bottom, through which the ſoldiers fire, without expoſing 
themſelves. | 

BASKET alſo imports a kind of meaſure or quantity of cer- 
tain commodities. | 

BasK ET, corbeille, in Architecture, a kind of vaſe, or figure- 


or iruits, ſerving to terminate ſome decoration. 


_—— 


* * C 
nation given to the prince's mandatories, or thoſe who 


low the ba/iogloſJum. Heitter only makes the ba/iogloſſum 


BASIS, iti the Ancient Muſic and Poetry, denotes the equa- 


piece of ſculpture, in form of a badet, filled with flowers |. 


| 
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BASKET, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Engs 
liſh in North America to a very remarkable fiſh. ſowes 
times caught in the ſeas thereabout, though not frequent 
any where, 

Mr. Hooke, to whom it was referred by the Royal Socitty 
to name it, has called it Piſcis ec hi neſlellar is viſciformis, the 
body of it reſembling an egg-fifh, or echinus marintts, and 
the arms a ſtar-fiſh,and finaſſy, the dividing of the branches 
being more like that of the branches'of miſletoe than any 
o'her natural production we are acquainted with. 
This fifh ſpreads itſelf from a pentagonal mouth-piece, or 
root, in the centre of which the mouth is placed, into five 
main limbs or branches; and each of theſe, at ics firſt ifſu« 
ing out of the body, is divided into two: this makes ten. 
Each of theſe ten again divides into two, which makes 
twenty, and ſo on, each dividing to the ſourteenth time ; 
at which place they make more than four ſcore thouſand 
limbs. Theſe are too ſmall to be traced farther by the eye, 
or preſerved in carriage ; but it is very probable that even 
theſe were again divided, perhaps, ſeveral times. 
The branches between the joints are not all equally of a 
length, though, for the moſt part, they are pretty nearly ſo. 
The arms or branches are never very ſtrong; but, when 
they are dry, they are greatly more brittle than before, the 
leaſt force imaginable deſtroying them. 
The ſhoals of Nantucket, an iſland on the coaſt of New- 
England, at times furniſh the fiſhermen with this creature; 
but it is remarkable, that they are never ſeen there, unleſs 
when taken by hooks in fiſhing for other fiſh. They claſp 
the book-bait faſt, and encircle it with all their arms, 
coming up, when drawn by it, in form of a wicker baſket ; 
whence the name: but, when they have been ſome time 
out of the water, they become flat. 
The uſe of the numerous arms of this fiſh js plainly to 
catch its prey. It probably extends them to their full length 
while under the water, and then claſps hold cf any thing 
fit for food that chances to ſwim over them. The fiſher- 
men have fometimes found the arms containing ſmall 
mackrel, or pieces of larger. Phil. Tranf. Ne 57 and 74. 
It is evident from the deſcription, that this bh is of the 
fella arboreſcens, or branched ſtar-fiſh kind; but whether 
the ſame with the commonly known kind, called the caput 
meduſe, is not evident from this deſcription. The body of 
this fiſh, by what is related of irs protuberance, and te- 
ſemblance to the echini marini, may probably be the a/tero- 
podium, in its foſſil Rate, x 

BASKET ſalt. This is a brine ſalt, made from the water of 

our ſalt ſprings in Chethire, and elſewhere, differing from 
the common brime ſalt in the fineneſs of the grain, and 
in its whiteneſs and purity. 
In the preparing of this kind of ſalt, ſome uſe reſin, and 
other additions, to break the grain, and make it ſmall : 
others effect this by keeping vp a very briſk fire under it, 
and ſtirring it all the while; but the moſt approved me- 
thod is only to take out of this kind the third draught of 
every pan that is working for the common brime ſalt, and 
to do this before the granules or cryſtals are perfectly 
formed. By this means the ſalt is very fine; and when it 
has been hard preſſed down into ſmall wicker baſkets, it 
is dried at the ſtove in them, and fo kept for ſale. 

BASON, pets, in Anatomy, a round cavity in form of a 
tunnel, ſituate between the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
deſcending from its baſe, and ending in the point at the 
glandula pituitaria. | 
It is formed of the pia mater, and receives the ptuita 
which comes from the brain, and paſſes through the pi- 
tuitary gland, and from thence into the veins, 

That capacity is alſo called pelvis, or baſon, which is formed 
by the «//a i/ra and ſacrum and contains the bladder of 
urine, the matrix, and the inteſtines, 

Basoxs M a balance, two pieces of braſs, or other matter, 
faſtened to the extremities of the ſtrings ; the one to bold 
the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 


| BASON, or di, among Glaſs Grinders. —Theſe artificers 
BAS!UM. Chemiſts uſe the word ba/ium, which literally in 


uſe various kinds of baſons, of copper, iron, & c. and of va- 
rious forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to 
the focus of the glaſſes that are to be ground, In theſe 
baſons it is, that convex glaſſes are formed, as concave 
ones are formed on ſpheres or bowls. | 
Glaſſes are worked in haus two ways. In the firſt, the 
ba/on is fitted to the arbor, or tree ot à lath, and the glaſs 
(fixed with cement to a handle of wood) preſented and 
held faſt in the right hand within the ba/9n, while the pro- 
per motion is given by the foot of the 5a/on. In the other 
the baſon is fixed to a ſtand ot block, and the glaſs with its 
wooden bandle moved, 

The moveable us are very ſmall, ſeldom exceeding five 
or ſix inches in diameter; the others are larger, ſometimes 
above ten feet in diameter. 

After the glaſs has been ground in the baſon, it is brought 
{ſmoother with greaſe and emery : and poliſhed brit with 
tripoli, and finiſhed with paper cemented to the bottom of 
the laſen. | a 


Baso, 


BAS 


Basox, among Hatters, is a large, round ſhell, or caſe, or- 
dinarily of iron, placed over a furnace; wherein the mat- 
ter of the hat is moulded into form. 

The hatters have alſo haſons for the brims of hats, uſually 
of lead, baving an aperture in the middle, of a diameter 
ſufficient ſor the largeſt block to go through. 

Baso is alſo uſed on various occaſions for a ſmall reſervatory 
of water : as the baſon of a jet d eau, or fountain; the baſon 
of a port, of a bath, & c. which laſt Vitruvius calls /abram. 
Baſons are made either with clay, cement, or lead z but 
they are molt uſually made with clay. In the making them 
this way, the diameter muſt be made four feet longer on 
each fide than the _ is to be. This will be taken up by 
the walls of clay. For the ſame reaſon, it mult be dug 
two feet deeper than the intended depth of the water; 
becauſe it is to be laid over eighteen inches thick with clay, 
and fx inches with gravel and paving. The wall is to be 
made with ſhards, rubbiſh, or flints, with the natural earth 
for mortar; and the clay muſt be well worked, and trod 
firmly down with the naked feet. 

The way of making them with cement is, to allow one ſoot 
nine inches every way for the work ; then cut the banks 
perpendicularly, and raiſe a wall of maſonry a foot thick, 
made of pebble ſtones, or the like, laid in mortar of lime 
and ſand: the bottom is then to be covered to the ſame 
thickneſs; and then the ſolid lining of the cement is to 
be backed up againſt the walls, and over the bottom. This 
is to be made of ſmall flints in beds of mortar made of 
lime and cement. When this ſolid is eight inches thick, 
it mult be plaſtered over the whole ſurface with cement 
well ſifted, before it be mixed with the lime; and with 
this it is to be wrought over ſmooth with a trowel. The 
proportion of this cement ſhould be two-thirds of the ce- 
ment, or powdered tile, to one third of lime ; and this ce- 
ment has the property of hardening ſo under water, that 
it will become like ſtone or marble, and it will not be ſub- 
ject to decay for a long time. 

After the finiſhing, the ha, ſhould, for four or five days, 
be anointed over very often with oil, or bullocks blood, 
to keep it from flawing or cracking in the drying; and 
aſter this, the water ſhould be let in as ſoon as may be. 
The leaded bens arc made with walls a ſoot thick, and a 
bottom of half a foot. Theſe muſt be of rubble ſtones 
cemented with plaiſter ; for the lime will injure and eat 
the lead. The ſheets of lead are to be ſpread over theſe 
walls and bottom, and ſeamed with ſolder. Theſe baſons, 


however, are but little in uſe now, from the expence of 


making them, and the danger of the lead being ſtolen, 
The waſte pipes of fountains ought always to be made 
large enough for fear of choaking. When the waſte water 
is to be carried off into common ſewers, it may be carried 
away in drains, or earthen pipes; but when it is to ſerve 
for haſons that lie below it, it is to be conveyed in leaden 
ones» Miller. 

"There are divers ſorts of baſons; as 


BasonN figured, that whoſe plan or circumference makes ſe- 


veral turns and returns, either ſtraight, circular, or the like. 
Such are molt of the baſons of fountains at Rome. 

BasoN with a baluſtrade, that whoſe cavity is ſurrounded 
with a baluſtrade of ſtone, marble, braſs, or the like. 

BASON with d trench, or baſſin a rigole, that whoſe border 
being of marble, or other (tone, has a trench cut in it, from 
whence, at certain diſtances, ſprings out a thread of wa- 
ter, which lines the trench, and forms a kind of nape or 
gargle around the baluſtrade. Such is that of the - 
tain of the rock of the Belvidere at Rome, 

BasoN en c9quilley that ſhaped like a ſhell. 

BasoN is like wiſe an 17 a DOCK, 

the ſea. Sce SEA. 

32258 2 15. at Amſterdam, is uſed for the public 
ſales made under the direction of the ven du meeſler ; thus 
called, by reaſon that, before adjudging the lot or com- 
modity to the laſt'bidder, they ulually ſtrike a braſs ba/sn, 
to give notice of 1t. r 

BASS, in Muſic, that part of the concert which is the moſt 
heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt, deepeſt, and longeſt 
ſounds; or which is played on the largeſt pipes or ſtrings 
of a common pena ty or an inſtrument larger than 
\rdinary, for the purpoſe. . 
gon called baſs, OE the Italian baſſo, of the Latin ba/rs, 
as being tbe toundation of the harmony. : 

Muſicians hold the ba/s the principal part of a concert, 
and the foundation of the compoſition z though ſome will 
have the treble the chief part; which ochers- only make a 
irc ance, ot ornameut. 

8 Dr. Franklin, in his very curious letter to 
Joid Kaimes en this ſubject, declares it to be his opinion 
that the baſs is unneceſſary to ſome tunes, and gives ſome 
reaſons in ſupport of it, which the curious may ſee there. 
Experiments, Obſervations, & c. 4to. 5th. ed. p. 489. 
Rouſſeau appears to be of the fame opinion. See Dict. 

de Muſique, an. 1768. 


| 


Bass, counter, is a ſecond baſs, where there are ſeveral inthe 
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ſame concert, 


Bass, thorough, is that which proceeds, without interruption, 
from the beginning of a muſical compoſition to the end, 
By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from. the Ang ing 
baſs, and the baſſes of violins, which make pauſes from ume 
to time. The thorough-baſs is the harmony made by 64 f. 
viols, theorvos, cr the like, continuing to play, both while 
the voices ling, and the other inſtruments perform their 
* and alſo filling the intervals when any of thoſe ſtop. 

Broſſatd obſerves the thorough. baſs to be à part of the 
modern muſic, firſt invented in 1600, by an Italian, called 
Ludovico V iadana. 

It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other baſſes by 
figures over the notes, directing what chords are to be 
played to them ; which figures are proper only for the 
organs harpſichord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute.—But it is 

to be obſerved athorcughbaſs is not always figured, though 
it ought to be ſo. 

Bass, fundamental. See FUNDAMENTAL and Kev. 

Bass, among Gardeners, a ſoft kind of ledge or ruſh, uſed 
in binding plants, &c. 

BASS AD, or BED, an Arabian name for the purple fucus of 
the Greeks, uſed by the women to paint their cheeks, and 
by the dyers of cloths, It has been ſo far miſunderſtood 
by late authors as to be interpreted by the word coral ; 
but the error of this is evident, ſince CORAL has none of 
theſe properties, See MARGIAN. 

BASS ANUS, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the PELICan, 

BASSE, in Ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the ſea- wolß, the 
lupus piſcis of authors. The Greeks have called this labrax; 
and ſome of the later writers, as Paulus Jovius, and others, 
Jpigola. It is properly a ſpecies of pearch, and is diſtin- 
guithed by Artedi by the name of the pearch with thirteen 
rays in the ſecond fin of the back, and fourteen in the 
pinna auri. See PEARCH and LuPus Marinus. ö 

Bass E-cour, in Building, a court ſeparated from the prin. 
cipal one, and deltined for the ſtables, coach-houſes, and 
livery ſervants. | 


BassE-cour of a country-ſeat, is the yard, or place where 
the cattle, fowls, &c. are kept. 
That where ſtrange creatures of divers ſorts are kept for 
curiolity, is called by the French menagiere. The Romans 
gave the name of vivarium to that place, where bealts 
were kept for the public ſnews. | 

BASSE, in Middle Age Miliers, denotes a collar for cart- 
horſes, made of flags. 
Hence alſo the round, matted cuſhions of flags, uſed for 
kneeling in churches, is called 54%; in Kent, a truſh, 

BASSET, or BasETTE, a game with cards, ſaid to have 
been invented by a noble Venetian, for which he was ba- 
niſhed. It was hell introduced into France by ſignior Juſ- 
tiniani, ambaſſador of Venice, in 1674. Severe laws 
were made againſt it by Louis XIV. to elude which they 
diſguiſed baſ/et under the name of pour & contre, that is, 
for and againſt, which occaſioned new arrets and prohibi- 
tions of Parliament. The parties concerned in it are, a 
dealer or banker, his afliſtant, who ſuperviſes the lofing 
cards, and the punter, or any one who plays agaiuſt the 
banker, Beſides theſe, there are other terms uſcd in this 
game, as, 

1. The faſſe, or face, which is the firſt card turned up by 
the tailleur belonging to the pack; by which he gains half 
the value of the money laid down on every card of that 
| ſort by the punters, 
2. The couch, or firſt money which every punter puts on 
each card; each perfon that plays, havivg a book of thir- 
teen ſeveral cards before him, on which he may lay his 
money, more or leſs, at diſcretion. | 
3- The paroli, which is, when a punter having won the 
f11{t ſtake, and having a mind to purſue bis good ſortune, 
crooks the corner of his card, and lets his prize lic, aim- 
ing at a ſept et le va. ; 
4+ The maſſe, when having won the firſt ſake, the punter 
is willing to venture more money on the ſame card. 
5. The pay, when the punter having won the firſt take, be 
it a ſhilling, half-crown, guinea, or whatever he laid down 
on his card, and not caring to hazard the paroli, leaves oſſ, 
oc goes the pay; in which cafe, if the card turn up wrong, 
he loſes nothing, having won the couch before; whereas, 
if it tucn right, he, by this adventure, wins double the 
money ſtaked, 
6. The a/piew, much the ſame with paroli, and uſed when 
a touch is won by turning up, or crooking the corner of 
the winning card, | 
7. Sept et le va, the firſt great chance or prize, when the 
punter having won the couch, makes a paroli, and goes cn 
to a ſecond chance ; ſo that if his winning card turns up 
again, it comes to feht & le va, which is ſeven times as 
much as he laid down on his card. 
8, Quinzeet le wa is the next higher prize, when the punter 
having won the former, is reſolved to puſh his fortune, aud 


lay 
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ing another corner ; in which caſe, if it come up, he wins 
fifteen times the money he Jaid down. 

' Trent et le va is the next higher prize, when the punter 
crooking the fourth corner of his winning card, if it turn 
up, wins thirty-three times the money he firſt ſtaked, 
10. Soixant et le va is the higheſt prize, and entitles. the 
winner to fixty-ſeven times his firſt money ; which, if it 
were conſiderable, ſtands a chance to break the bank : but 
the bank ſtands many chances firſt of breaking the punter. 
This cannot be won, but by the zailleur's dealing the cards 
over again. 4 
The rules of the game of baſ/et are as follow: 

The banker holds a pack of fifty-two cards, and hav- 
ing ſhuffled them, he turns the whole pack at once, ſo as 
to diſcover the laſt card; after which he lays down all the 
cards by couples. 
The punter has his book of thirteen cards in his hand, 
from the king to the ace; out of theſe he takes one card, 
or more at pleaſure, upon which he lays a ſtake. 
The punter may, at his choice, either lay down his ſtake 
before the pack is turned, or immediately after it is turned, 
or after any number of couples are down. 
Suppoſing the punter to lay down his ſtake after the pack 
is turned, and calling 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. the places of 
thoſe cards which follow the card in view, either immedi— 
ately after the pack is turned, or aſter any number of cou- 
les are drawn, Then 

f the card, upon which the punter has laid a ſtake, comes 
out in any odd place, except the firſt, he wins a ſtake 
equal to his own. 

If the card, upon which the punter has laid a ſtake, comes 
out in any even place, except the ſecond, he loſes his 
ſtake. 
If the card of the punter comes out in the firſt place, he 
neither wins nor loſes, but takes his own (lake again. 
If the card of the punter comes out in the ſecond place, he 
does not loſe his whole ſtake, but only one balf ; and this 
is the cafe in which the punter is ſaid to be faced. 
When the punter chooſes to come in after any number of 
couples are down, if his card happen to be but once in the 
pack, and is the laſt of all, there is an exception from the 
general rule; for though it comes out in an odd place, 
which ſhould entitle him to win a ſtake equal to his own, 
yet he ncithet wins nor loſes from that circumſtance, but 
takes back his own ſtake. 
This game has been the object of mathematical calcula- 
tions. Mr. DeMoivre folves this problem ; to eſtimate at 
baſſet the loſs of the punter under any circumſtance of cards 
remaining in the ſtock when he lays his ſtake, and of any 
number of times that his card is repeated in the ſtock, 
From this ſolution he has formed a table, ſhewing the ſe- 
veral loſſes of the punter in whatſoever circumſtances he 
may happen to be. See Doctr of Chances, p. 63. 
From this table it appears, 1. That the fewer the cards are 
in the ſtock, the greater is the loſs of the punter. 2. That 
the leaſt loſs of the punter, under the ſame circumſtances 
of cards remaining in the ſtock, is when his card is but 
twice in it; the next greater when but three times; {till 
greater when four times; and the greateſt when but once. 
The gain of the banker upon all the money adventured 
at baſſet, is 15s. 3d. per cent, De Moivre, Doctr. of 
Chances, p. 69. edit. 3. 
BASSETING, in the Coal Mines, denotes the riſe of the 
vein or coals towards the ſurface of the earth, till it come 
within two or three feet of the ſurface itſelf. 
This is alſo called by the workmen croping, and ſtands op- 
poſed to dipping, which is the deſcent of the vein to ſuch 
a depth that it is rarely, if ever, followed to the end. 
Kev in Botany, a genus of the dodecandria monogynia 
claſs. 
BASSON, or Bass00N, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes; 
ſerving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, &c. 
To make it more portable, it divides into two parts, 
whence it alſo bears the denomination fagot. Its diameter 
at bottom is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped like 
thoſe of large flutes. — A good baſſoon is ſaid to be worth 
four or five hundred piſtoles. 
BASSO relieve, or Bas relief, a piece of ſculpture, the h- 
gures whereof do not project far, or ſtand out from the 
ground, with their full proportion. 
Mr. Hellot, in the Mem. Acad. des Scienc. an. 1745, 
communicates a method of making raiſed figures of gold, 
on works of gold or filver, found among the papers of 
Mr. du Fay, who had ſeen ſeveral trials of it. See the 
procels in the memoir above referred to, and in the Com- 
merc. Phil. Techn. 4to. p. 80. 
M. Felebien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of relieves : in the 
birt, the front figures appear almoſt with their full re/zews, 
called alto relievs; in the ſecond, they do but ſtand out one 


lay his money a ſecond time on the ſame card, by crook+ | 


half, called mezzo relievo; and in the third, much l1z:(s, | 
Vo. I. Nè. 35, | | | 
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which is the proper ba/ſ5 relievs, as in coins, vaſes, &@ 
See REL1Evo, 

Basso relievos make part of the furniture of antiquaries, 
Thoſe of the Trajan and Antonine columns have been co- 
pied by Bartoli, aud explained by Bellori, &c. Thoſe of 
the arch of Severus by Suareſius. 

Some have alſo made maps of proſpects of countries in 
baſſo relievo. Phil. Tranf. Ne 6. p. 99. 

BASSO & alto, in Law. See ALTO. 

BASS-VIOL, a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger. It is ſtruck 
like that, with a bow; and has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, 
divided by half ſtops or ſemi- tones. 

The ſound it yields is much more grave, ſweet and agree- 
able, than that of the vioLin, and of a much nobler ef- 
fect in a concert. 

BASTAGARII, in Antiquity, a college or company at 
Rome, who carried the fiſcal ſpecies out of the provinces 
to Rome or Conſtantinople, 

The directots of theſe were called præpeſiti baſtagarum. 
The word is derived from ba//aga, which properiy imports 
the office of carriage or conveyance, from gaga, por- 
tare, to carry. 

The denomination ba/?agari: has alſo been given to thoſe 
who carry the images of ſaints at proceſſions. Du-Cange. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one born out of lawful 
wedlock. ; 

The word is of Saxon etymology, and is compounded of 
baſe, vile, or ignoble ; and /tart, or /teart, original. 
A baſtard differs from one born in adultery, or inceſt, in 
that the parents of the former are free, or allowed to 
marry, which thoſe of the latter are not. 
The baſtards, or natural ſons of a king in France, are 
princes when owned ; thoſe of a prince, or nobleman, are 
gentlemen ; but thoſe of a gentleman are only plebeians, 
and pay taxes accordingly. 
By the French laws, baſtards cannot inherit before they 
are legitimated ; nor have heirs, except their own children 
begot in wedlock : for want of theſe, their inheritance 
devolves on the king. 
By the Roman law, the mother inherited from her baſtard 
child, and vice verſa: but there was a great difference be- 
tween ba/ards. nothi, and thoſe they called /purions. The 
law did not own the latter, nor allow them ſuſtenance, be- 
cauſe they were born in common and uncertain proſtitu- 
tion. Is non habet patrem, cui pater eſt populus. The former 
ſort, born in concubinage, which reſembles marriage, in- 
herited from their mothers, and had a right to demand ſuſ- 
tenance of their natural fathers. They were looked upon 
as domeſtic creditors, that ought to be treated the more 
favourably, for being the innocent product of their parents 
crimes. Solon would have it, that the parents ſhould be 
deprived of their paternal authority over their ba/tards, 
becauſe, as they were only parents for pleaſure, that 
ought to be their only reward. 
Anciently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 
from inheriting after their fathers ab inte/tato : but they 
might be appointed heirs in general. The emperors Ar- 
cadius and Honorius made a teſtriction, and when there 
were legitimate children, the ba//ards ſhould only come in 
for a twelfth, to be ſhared with their mother. Juſtinian 
afterwards ordered, that they might come in for half 
and ſucceed ab inte/iat. for a ſixth, when there were le- 
gitimates. 
Baſtards might be legitimated by ſubſequent marriage, or 
by the emperor's letters. Only the king in France, and 
the king and parliament in England, can give baſtards a 
right of legitimacy, and a power to inherit. The emperor 
Anaſtaſius allowed fathers to legitimate their baſtards b 
adoption alone : but this was aboliſhed by Juſtin and Jul- 
tinian, leſt by this indulgence they ſhould authoriſe con- 
cubinage. The pope has ſometimes legitimated baſtards. 
Nay, the holy ſee has on ſome occaſions diſpenſed not only 
with illegitimates, but with the offspring of adultery, as 
to ſpiritual conſiderations, in allowing of their promotion 
to epiſcopacy. 
Baſtards not legitimated may diſpoſe of their goods by do- 
nation when alive, or by will afterwards. Theſe legiti- 
mated by ſubſequent marriage are in the ſame ſtate, and 
enjoy the ſame right with thoſe born in wedlock : but thoſe 
who are legitimated by the king's letters, are not eſteem- 
ed legitimate, or capable of inheriting, but with regard to 
ſuch of their parents as have conſented to tncir legitima- 
tion. Pope Clement VII. by his bull, forbad a prieſt to 
reſign his benelice to his baſtard. OY 
An attempt was once made to introduce the civil Jaw 
here in this reſpect, by declaring children legitimated by a 
ſubſequent marriage; but it was rejected; and it was 
upon this occaſion that the barons of England made that 
famous anſwer, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari. 
A baſtards arms thould be croſſed with a bar, filler, or tra- 
verle, from the leſt to the right. They were not formerly 
5 M allowed 
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tllowed to carry the arms of their father, and therefore 
they invented arms for themſelves, and this is ſtill done 
by the natural ſons of a king. 

Baſtaras cannot be admitted to ſimple benefices, or the 
loweſt orders, or to more than a ſimple benefice, without 
orders from the pope : nor are they allowed to bear office 
without the prince's letters. But this doQtrine ſeems now 
obſolete. 

A baſtard by the law of England cannot inherit land as 
heir to his father, being nullius filius; nor can any perſon 
inherit land as heir to him, but one that is heir of his body. 
If a child be begotten by him who doth marry the woman 
after the child's birth, yet it is in judgment of the law a 
baſtard, though the church holds it legitimate, —If one 
marry a woman, and die before night, and never bed her, 
and ſhe have a child after, it is yet accounted his child, 
and legitimate.—If a, man or woman matry again, and 
have iſſue by the ſecond wife or huſband, while the firſt is 
living, ſuch iflue is a ard. If a woman elope with a 
ſtranger. and have a child by him, her huſband being 

Within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſhall inherit 
the huſband's lands. But this notion is not now adhered 
to; for though the huſband and wife are both in England, 
if there be ſuſſicient proof that he had no accels to her, 
the child will be a hard. — He that gets a baſtard in the 
hundred of Middleton, in Kent, forfeits all his goods and 
chattels to the king. By ſtat. 18 Eliz. cap. 3. two juſtices 
may take order for the puniſhment of the mother and re- 
puted father of a baſtard: and by Rat. 7 Jac. I. cap. 4. 
the penalty of commitment to the houſe of correction is 
inflicted on the woman only. But it ſeems that in both 
caſes the penalty can only be inflicted, when the child be- 
comes chargeable to the paiiſh, By 6 Geo. II. cap. 31. 
the reputed father may be apprebended by warrant of a 
juſtice, on the oath of the pregnant woman, and com- 
mitted, unleſs he gives ſecurity to indemnify the pariſh to 
which the child belongs. But by ſtat. 18 Eliz. the wo- 
man is not compellable to anſwer any queſtions relative to 

her pregnancy, till one month after her delivery. 

If a hard be got under the umbrage of a certain oak in 
Knolwood in Staffordſhire, belonging to the manor of 
Terſley Caſtle, no puniſhygent can be inflicted ; nor can 
the lord, nor the biſhop take cognizance of it. Plou's 
Hiſt. Stafford. p 279. | 

BASTARD, in the Seu Language, is uſed for a large fail of a 
galley, which will make way with a flack wind. 

Ba$sTARD is alſo uſed adjeCtively, or in compoſiticn with di- 
vers other wordt, to denote things of inferior or diminu- 
tive value. 

In this ſenſe we meet with ba/ard coral, baſtard-alabaſler, 
baſiard-amianthus, &c. 

BASTARD- en is the ſame with what is 0:herwiſe called 

 ſaf-flower, ſometimes ſcarlet flower, as being uſed in 
dying ſcarlets. 

BasTARD-/carlctisa name given to red dyed with bale mad- 
der, as coming neareſt the Bow-dye, or new [carlet. 

BaSTARD, in reſpect of artillery, is applied to thoſe pieces, 
which are of an unuſual or illegitimate make or propor- 
tion. "Theſe are of two kinds, long and ſhort, according 
as the deſect is on the redundant or defeCtive fide. 

The long ba//ards, again, are either common or uncom- 
mon. To the common kind belong the double culverin 
extraordinaiy, half culverin extraordinary, quarter Culve- 
rio extraordinary, falcomextraordinary, &. 5 

The ordinary ba/ard culverin carries a ball of eight pounds. 

BASTA Ds arc allo an appellation given to a kind of faction 
or troop of banditti, who roſe in Guicune, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and joining with ſome 
Engliſh parties, ravaged the country, and ſet fire to 
the city of Xaintes. | 
Mezeiay ſuppoſes them to have conſiſted of the natural 
ſons of the nobility of Guienne, who being excluded the 
right of inheriting from their fathers, put themſelves at 
the head of robbers and plunderers, to maintain themſelves. 

BASTARDY is a defect of birth objected to one born out 
of wedlock. 

BASTAR DV, right of, droit de batardiſe, in the French Laws, 
is a right, in virtue whereof the effects of baſtards dying 

inteſtate, devolve to the king, or the lord. 

BASTARD d:/caſes, K&M. See DPURIOUS, 

BaSTARD dittany, &c. Sce DITTANY. 

BASTERNA, a kind of vehicle, or chariot, uſed by the 
ancint Roman ladies. 

Papias thinks, that ba/{crrna was firſt written for ve/terna : 
Roſweild ſays, it ſhould be ve , which be concludes 
from Ifidore, who ſays, baſterna, via /terna. But the word 
ſeems better derived from the Greek Pa5a{w porto, / 
carry. 

Salmaſius obſerves, that the baſterna ſucceeded the /efica, 
or litter; from which it diftered very little, except that 
the litter was borne on the ſhoulders ot ſlaves, and the baſ- 
terna borne or drawn by beaſts. Cafaubon ſays it was 


borne by mules. F. Daniel, Mabillon, &c. aſſert it was 
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drawn by oxen, to go the more. gently; and Gregory d 
Tours pives an inſtance of its being drawn by wild ho 
oO my wo” the carea, or cage: it had ſoft 
cuſhions or s, beſides glaflf. | 
ones ) s glatſes on each fide like our 
The mode of ba/{ernas paſſed from Italy into Gaul, and 
thence into other countries; and to this we owe ging 
riots irs 8 we call them currus, yet have "ME 
no conformity to the ancicnt c 
baſlernas 8 e a 
The ba/ierna appears alſo to have been uſed in war, for 
carrying of baggage. 7 
BASTILE denotes a (mall antique caſtle, fortified with tur 
rets. Such is the ba/tile of Paris, which ſeems the only 
caltle that has retained the name: it was begun to b 
_ in ö 369, by 7 \ ne ay V. and finiſhed in 1383, 
under the reign of his ſucceſlor, —I 
cuſtody of ſtate priſoners. OT REe 0 207 hs 
BASTION, in the Modern F5rtification, a huge maſs of 
earth uſually faced with fods, ſometimes with brick 
rarely with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart whereof 
LA, a xg .nrks 
1s anſwers to what in the anci ification is call 
propugnaculum, or a bulwark. en Fre 
Ba/lions, ſome ſay, were lirit introduced by Ziſca the Bo. 
hemian : others attribute the invention of them to Ach. 
met Baſhaw, in the year 1480, mentioning the fortifica- 
tion of Otranto as the firſt inſtance in which they were 
uſed. However, they were well known ſoon after the 
year 1500; for Tartalea gives a plan of Turin, which had 
been completely fortified for ſome time with four baſlions 
in his Queſiti & Inventioni diverſe, publiſhed in 1 6, 
Phe firit ien, ſuch as thoſe of Turin and of Ane ; 
which was fortified about the year 1540, were ſmall — 
removed at a great diſtance from each other: but the 
were made much larger, aad brought nearer to each ther 
in the citacel of Antwerp, erected under the direction of 
the duke d'Alva, about the year 15066. 
A baſtion conſiſts of two faces, and two flanks, and an 
opening towards the centre of the place, called the Go 
— The faces are the lives BC and CS (Tab. Fartificat, 
ig. 1.) including the angle of the baſtion. See FACE.— 
I he flanks are the lines B A, 8 D. 
The union of the two faces makes the out moſt or ſaliant 
angle, called allo the angle of the baſtion, BCS. 
The union of the two faces to the two flanks makes the 
ſide- angles, called the oulders, or epaules of the baſtion. 
And the 2 oo two other ends of the flanks to the 
two curtins, the angles of the flanks of 
Tab Fortific. fig. Sy lit. 00, Sc. p p p. n 
The foundation of the ba/7ion, i. e. of a work conſiſting of 
flanks and faces, is that great rule in fortification, viz. that 
every part of a work mult be ſeen and defended, from 
ſome other part : mere angles therefore are not ſufficient, 
but flanks and faces are indiſpenſibly requiſite.— Thus 
if the baſtion conſiſts of flanks and faces, as ABCS D, 
fig. I. all the points may be defended from the flanks ; 
there being none, v. gr. in the ſace BC, but what may 
be defended from the oppoſite flank EL, nor any in 
the curtin A E, but may be defended from the adjacent 
flauks BA and EL; nor in any one flank B A, but may 
be defended from the other EIL. 
For the proportions of the faces, they are not to be leſs 
than 40 toiſes, nor more than C: or differing litdle from 
100 yards, 
The flanks of jure better as they are longer, provided 
they ſtand at the ſame angle under the line of defence: 
hence the flank muſt ſtand at right angles to the line of 
defence. Indeed, in the ancient tortification, the flank is 
made perpendicular to the curtin, ſo as to have the angle 
out of the enemies eye; but this is now provided for, by 
withdrawing the lower part of the flank two or three 
perches, towards the capital line: which part, thus with- 
drawn, is better, if made coucave, than rectilincar; aud 
if double, with a ditch between, thau if ſingle. 
The buſineſs of diſpoſing the flanks of ba/tions makes the 
principal part of the art of-fortification ; it is that on which 
the defence principally depends, and which has introduced 
the various forms and manners of fortifyiug. | 
If the angle of the ba/tion be leſs than lixty degrees, it will 
be too ſmall to give room for guns; and beſides, ſo acute 
as to be eaſily beaten down by the enemies guns: to which 
may be added, that it will either render the line of de- 
fence too long, or the flanks too ſhort : it mull therefore 
be more than ſixty degrees; but whether or no it ſhould 
be a right angle, ſome intermediate angle between ſixty 
and ninety, or even whether or no it ſhould exceed a 1ight 
angle, is ſtil] ditputed ; though thoſe are generally pre- 
teired, which are not much leſs than 902, and not ex- 
cceding 120% or 130% Hence it follows, that a triangle 
can never be fortified, in regard either ſome or all of the 
angles will be either ſixty degrees, or leſs than fixiy- 
Ba/lions are of divers kinds, /e/id, void, flat, cut, &e. 
Bas110NS 


BAsTions /olid, ate thoſe that are filled up entirely, and 
have the earth equal to the height of the rampart, withaut 
any void ſpace towards the centte. 

BasTIONs, void, or hollow, are thoſe ſurrounded with a 
rampart and parapet, only ranging round their flanks and 
faces, ſo as to leave a void ſpace towards the centre; where 
the ground is ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no re- 
trenchment can be made in the centre, but what will lie 
under the fire of the beſieged. 

BasT10N, flat, is a baſtion built on a right line in the middle 
of the curtin, when it is too long to be defended by the 
baſtion at its extremes. 

BasT10N, cut, is that whoſe point is cut off, and in lieu 
thereof has a re-entering angle, or an angle inwards with 
two points outward ; this is ſometimes alſo called, hien 
<with a tenaille; and is uſed either when, without ſuch a 
contrivance, the angle would be too acute, or when water, 
or ſome other impediment, hinders the carrying on the 
baſtion to its full extent. 

BasT10N, compoſed, is when the two ſides of the interior po- 
lygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo un- 
equal. 

14 regular, is that which has its due proportion of 
faces, flanks, and gorges; the faces being of an equal 
length, the flanks the ſame, and the two angles of the 

* ſhoulder equal. 

BasT10N, irregular, is where this proportion and equality is 
not obſerved. 

BasT10N, deformed, is where the irregularity of the lines and 
angles makes the haſtion out of ſhape, as when it wants 
one of its demi-gorges z one ſide of the interior polygon 
being too ſhort. 7 

BasT1oON, demi, is that which hath but one face, and one 

flank : called alio an epgulement. 
To fortify the angle ot a place that is too acute, they cut 
off the point, and make two demi-baſtions, which form a 
tenaille, or a re- entering angle. — Their chief uſe is before 
a hornwork, or crownwork. 

Bas rio, double, is that, which on the plane of the great 
baſtion, has another Haien built higher, ſomewhat after the 
manner of a cavalier; leaving twelve or eighteen feet be- 
tween the parapet of the lower, and the foot of the higher. 

BASTION, capital of a. See CAPITAL. 

BasT10N, gorge of a. See GORGE. 

Ba$ST10N, diftance of the. See DISTANCE, 

BasT1ON company in France. See Company. 

BASTON, in Law, is uſed for one of the wardens of 
the Fleet's men, who attends the king's court with a red 
ſta F, for taking ſuch to ward as are committed by the court, 
and likewiſe attends on ſuch priſoners as are ſuffered to go 
at Jarge by licence. 

The word is French, literally ſignifying a „d, and tech- 
nically a verge, Or Mace. | 

BAS TON, or Ba'rrooN, in ArchitefFure, denotes a mould in 
the baſe of a column, otherwiſe called a tore. — See Taub. 
Archit. fig. 3. 

BasTon, or BaToox, in Heraldry, a kind of bend, which 

has only one fourth of the uſual breadth, 
The ba/ton does not go from fide to fide of the eſcutcheon, 
as the bend or ſcarf does, but is broken off (hort, in form 
of a truncheon : its uſe in Engliſh coats of arms is a mark 
of baſtardy : but French heralds introduce it in arins as a 
difference, a mark of conſanguinity. 

BasToN alſo ſignifies the earl marſhal's ſtaff, 

BAS CLONADO, BasTONADE, the puniſhment of beating 
or drubbing a criminal with a ſtick. . 

The word ig formed of the French ba/ton, a tick or taff. 
The ba/tonade is a puniſhment uſed both among the an- 
cient Greeks, Romans, and Jews, and {lill obtains among 
the Turks. | 
The Romans called it fuftigatio, fuſtium admonitio, or ſuſ- 
tibus c@di, which dittered from the flagellatio, as the for- 
mer was done with a ſtick, the latter with a rod or (ſcourge. 
The fuſtigation was a lighter puniſhment, and inflited on 
freemen ; the flagellation a ſeverer, and reſerved for ſlaves. 
It was alſo called tympanum, becaule the patient here was 
beat with ſticks, like a drum. 
The penalty is much in uſe in the Eaſt to this day. The 
method there practiſed is thus: the criminal being laid on 
his belly, his feet are raiſed, and tied to a (take, held (a(t 
by officers for the purpoſe ; in which poſture he is beaten 
by a cudgel on the ſoles of his feet, back, chin, &c. to 
the number of one or more hundred blows. Calmet, 
Dict. Bib. tom. i. p. 260. 

BASTONIER, or BATONIER, in the French Law, an an- 
cient advocate, elected yearly according to ſeniority, to be 
the head or maſter of the community of advocates and at- 
tornies, He is preſident of the board held for maintenance 
of the order, and diſcipline of the palais. To bim allo 
belongs the commiſſion of the inferior judges, when put 
under interdict, ſo long as the interdiction laſts. 

BASTONIER is alſo uſed for him who keeps the ſtaff of a 
community, aud carries or follows it in proceflions, 
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BAT, in 2o0/:gy, a genus of quadrupeds, of the order of 

Jer, the characters of which are theſe. The fore-teeth 
of the upper-jaw are fix in number, acute, and diſtant 
from each other; the fore. teeth of the lowersjaw are alſo 
ſix, and acute, but contiguous; the canine teeth are two, 
both above and below, on each fide ; the feet have each 
five toes; the fore-feet have the toes connected by a mems 
brane, and expanded into a kind of wings, whereby if 
flies : whence this animal has been generally, but with the 
utmoſt impropriety, ranged among birds. | 
The bat, called alſo by us /apwing, and fittermouſe, by th 
Latins veſpertilin; ſeems a medium between the quadruped 
and the feathered kinds; but it partakes moſt of the for- 
mer tribe z agreeing only with the birds in the ſternum, 
and the poſition of its liver; and with the quaclrupeds in 
the kidneys, bladder, teeth, penis, teſticles, diaphragm, 
and Jungs. In reality, it only appears to be a bird by its 
flying. They lay themſelves up in winter in the drieſt 
apartments of caves; where planting their talons to the 
roof, they cover their bodies with their wings, and ſo 
hanging perpendicularly in great numbers, but ſo as not 
to touch each other, they ſleep for ſome months. 
Eee ſpeak of a ſort of bats in Golconda, bigger than 

ens. , 
In Braſil there is a large ſpecies of this animal, which 
if men lie aſleep with their legs naked, will, it is ſaid, make 
a wound in them fo gently, as not io awake them, but fo 
deep, that they will ſuck the blood at it, and leave the 
hers in ſome danger of bleeding to death. Piſo. Hiſt, 
ralil. 

BAT, in Commerce, a ſmall baſe ſilver- coin, current in divers 
parts of Germany and Switzerland at different prices. 
The bat or fladermouſc, at Nurem burg, is equal to four 
croitzers; at Zurich, to x; of the French crown ; at Baſil, 
Schaff hauſen, &c. to ; and at Bern and Friburg to 33 
of the ſame crown. IU heſe laſt are called t bats. 

BATARDIERE, a place ina garden, prepared ior the plant- 
ing of ſruit-trees in, which being tranſplanted thither from 
the nurſery, are to be placed in eſpaliers, or cl{ewhere, to 
ſupply the place of dead trees. 

BATATAS. See Poraro. 

BATCHELOR, See BACHELOR. 

BATCHELOR's Buttons, in Botany. See Cauriox. 

BATCHELOR's Pear, a name given to a ſpecies of NIGH T= 
SHADE, 

BA'TEMAN's Drops, in Pharmacy, are the anodyne balſam 
made with a weaker ſpirit, ſo that a larger doſe can be 
taken: they are tinAured with aniſecd. 

BATENKETOS, a {tar about the thiid magnitude, in the 
conſtellation of CETUS. - 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in the night, 
by lighting ſome ſtraw, or torches, near the place where 
they are at rooſt : for, upon beating them up they fly to 
the flames, where, being amazed, they are caſily caught 
in nets, or beat down' with buſhes fixed to the end of 
poles, &c. 

BATH, BaIN EU M, a convenient receptacle of water for 
perſons-to waſh, or plunge in, either for health or plea- 
lure. | 
Baths are either natural or artificial. Natural, again, are 
either hot or cold. 

BATHS, hor. called by the ancients therme, owe their origin 
partly to the admixture of ſulphureous particles, while the 
water is paſſing through its ſubterraneous canals, or rather 
while it creeps through beds and mines of ſulphur, &c. 
and partly to the fumes and vapours exhaling through the 
pores of the earth where ſulphur is, either pure or im- 
pure, as in coals, amber, &c.—Though in moſt hot baths 
there are likewiſe mixed particles of iron, alum, nitre, and 
other mineral bodies, which gave them an acid aſtringent 
talte. i 
The chief hot baths in our country are thoſe at Bath and 
Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire; and thoſe others at Buxton and 
Matlock in Derbyſhire ; which latter, however, are rather 
warm or tepid than hot. 

In the city of Bath there are four hot baths: one triangu- 
lar, called the cro/s bath, from a croſs that formerly ſtood 
in the midit of it ; the heat of which is more gentle than 
that of the others, becauſe it has fewer ſprings. — The ſe- 
cond 1s the hot bath, which heretofore was much hotter 
than the reſt, when it was not fo large as it now is,— The 
other two are the king's and queen's bath, divided only by a 
wall; the laſt having no ſpring, but receiving the water 
from the king's 5ath, which is about ſixty feet [quare, and 
has in the middle of it many hot ſprings, which tender 
its healing quality more effe ctual.— Lach of theſe is fur- 
niſhed with a pump to thiow out water upon the diſeaſed, 
where that is required. 
It has been thought by many, that the practice of drinking 
our Bath waters in Somerſetſhire is not very ancient, aud 
that their ancient uſe was in bathing z but Dr. Friend en- 
deavours to ſhew the internal ule of thoſe waters to have 
been very early. Dr. Guidot, in whoſe time this uſage 
revived 
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revived, and who has given us the beſt hiſtorical narrative ] 


of theſe waters, goes no higher ſor their internal uſe than 
the latter end of the fixteenth century. But they appear 
to have been in uſe in the thirteenth century : Gilbert, 
ſurnamed Anglicus, who, according to Bayle, lived in 
1210, in the reign of king John, or more probably'in that 
of Edward I. mentions a perſon cured of a Jeucophleg- 
macy, attended with a ſwelling, &c. by the ſulphureous 
baths; which Dr. Friend underſtands of the Bath waters; 
and that the cure was wrought by drinking, not bathing, 
which had been improper in ſuch a caſe, ' 

Dr. Muſgrave makes it probable, that they were reſorted 
to in the time of Geta there being ſtill the remains of a 
ſtatue erected to that general, in gratitude for ſome bene- 
factions which he had conferred on the place. Some pre- 
tend that theſe waters were in uſe 8 oo years before Chrilt. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 49. 346. 

See the uſes of Bath waters, and their difference from 
thoſe of Briſtol, under the head Bri/ol-WATER. 

The waters abound with a mineral ſulphur : they are hot, 
of a blueiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend forth thin 
vapours.— They do not pafs through the body like moſt 
other mineral waters ; though, if ſalt be added, they purge 
preſently. On ſettlement they afford a black mud, which 
is uſed by way of cataplaſms in aches ; of more ſervice to 
ſome than the waters themſelves : the like they depoſit on 
diſtillation, and no other. | 
Dr. Aſtendoff found the colour of the ſalt drawn from the 
king's and hot bath to be yellow; and that from the cro/s 
bath, white z whence he concludes, that the cro/s bath has 
more alum and nitre than the Hotter, which abounds more 
with ſulphur; and yet the cro/s bath is found to looſen 
ſhrunk finews, by which it ſhould ſeem to abound leſs with 
alum : it is harſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks 
the hands more.—The cro/s bath preys on ſilver, and all 
of them on iron, but none on braſs. 

The two ſtated ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are 
ſpring and fall; though they may be uſed whenever they 
are found neceſſary. The heat of theſe waters, and their 
milky detergent quality, are aſcribed to a mixture and fer- 
mentation of two different kinds of water, diſtilling from 
Clarton Down, and Lanſdown : of which the former has 
ſprings that are ſulphureous, or bituminous, mixed with 
nitre; and the latter ſuch as are tinctured with iron ore. 
Beſides, the adjacent country abounds with mines of coal, 
which all naturaliſts agree to be ſulphureous and bitumi- 
nous. lt is from the combination of ſulphur, iron, and 
ſea ſalt, that Bath water is ſo uſeful, whenever the vital 
heat requires an increaſe. Nothing but iron can make ſuch 
a quick improvement, as this water does in decayed con- 
ſtitutions ; and it is the ſvapineſs of it, from the union of 
its ſulphur and iron, that relaxes, ſo as to give vent to 
gouty, and other peccant matters, by perſpiration, More 
than two pints per day can never be required, and they 
may be drank at three or four times. In all internal diſ- 
orders, where iron and ſulphur are preſcribed, the inter- 
nal uſe of this water is effectual: and by merely bathing 
in it, much relief is obtained in a great variety of diſorders. 
The virtues of many of our mineral waters have been very 
juſtly aſcribed to the fixed air with which they abound ; 
and ſome have afcribed thoſe of the Bath waters to the 
ſame principle. But Dr. Prieſtley found upon trial, that 
the quantity of fixed air contained in them is ſo ſmall as 
to render it very improbable that their virtues ſhould be at 
all owing to it. And Dr. Falconer obſerves, that theſe 
waters do not ſo properly contain fixed air, as a calcareous 
earth; which though it contain fixed air, may not part 
with it in the ſtomach, unleſs it meet with ſome acid to 
decompoſe it. By ſome accurate obſervations that were 
made on the heat of Bath and Briſtol water, by Mr. Can- 
ton, it appears, that a Fahrenheit's thermometer held in 
the ſtream from the common pump of the king's bath af- 
ter pumping about 3 of an hour, was raiſed to 1129. The 
ſtream from the common pump of the hot bath railed it to 
114%. At the pump of the cro/s bath it ſtood at 1102 z 
the heat of the ſhaded air at noon being 66“, and of com- 
mon water expoſed to it 619, And the Briſtol water 
raiſed the thermometer to 769, whilſt in common water, 


expoſed to the ſhaded air, it ſtood at 62%, Phil. Tranſ. 


vol, lvii. NY 22. 

Buxton water has been obſerved to raiſe the thermometer 
to 80, and that of Matlock to 66 or 689, See WATERS. 
The uſe of hot baths, it is obſerved, increaſe the weight of 
the body for che preſent, but cauſe a plentiful perſpiration 
aſterwards; though not ſo great as ſet down by Dr. Keill, 
who makes it amount to 14 pound in an hour's time, —By 
Mr. Martin's experiment at Buxton, it was only 5 ounces 
in one hour, and from 8 to 12 ounces in an hour and an 
half. Phil. Tranſ. N 407. p. 27. 

The uſe of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the 
head, as palſies, &. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leproſies, &c. 
obſtructions and conſtipations of the bowels, the ſcurvy and 
ſtone, and in molt diſcaſes of women and children, —The 
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baths have performed many cures, and are commonly uſed 

as a laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes; where the 
ſucceed well, if they agree with the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient: but whether they will agree or not, cannot be known 
without trial. 

BaTHs, cold, were long baniſhed out of medicine, though 
the ancients had them in the greateſt eſteem ; but the im. 
provements accruing to phyſic from geometry and mecha- 
nics, have brought them into uſe again; and the preſent 
age can boaſt abundance of noble cures performed by them 
and ſuch as were long attempted in vain by the moſt Pow. 
erful medicines. The cold bath is found one of the mo 
univerſal and innocent remedies yet diſcovered. It is ſer- 
viceable in moſt chronic diſtempets; and is reckoned ſo 
ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes preſcribe it in a beginnin 
phthifis, or conſumption, when the lungs are but lightly 
affected. 

The effeQ of cold-bathing is attributed not only to its chil. 
neſs, and conſtringing power, but in ſome meaſure to the 
weight of the water. — For, ſuppoſing a perſon immerged 
two feet, and the area of his ſkin to be fifteen feet, he fuſ- 
tains a weight of water, added to that of the air, =2280lh, 
For 2, the number of cubical feet of water preſſing upon 
a foot ſquare of the ſkin x 76, the number of pounds in 
a cubical foot of water, is 2 152: which x 15, the ſup- 
poſed number of ſquate fret on the ſurface of the body, is 
=2280lb. troy. —Beſides the water in bathing enters the 
body, and mixes with the blood, and dilutes this as well 
as the other juices. 
The riſe and progreſs of co/d-bathing, and the cures effected 
thereby, are deſcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer's, and Dr. 
Baynard's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing. 
In tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes, a moderate 
warm bath ſhould be uſed before the col bath, the approach 
to which ought to be gradual. People of rigid fibres, and 
| unſound viſcera, are injured by the cold bath; fat people 
are little benefited by it; and in general, nobody ought to 
go into it before a gentle glow be excited by moderate ex- 
erciſe, when the ſtomach is molt empty; and ſuch eva- 
cuations as the patient's conſtitution require, ought to 
1 the uſe of it ; which is beneficial, and may ſafely 
e continued, when an univerſal glow ſucceeds the coming 
out of it, The cold bath is hurtful, and ought to be dil- 
continued, when the patient continues to be cold and 
numb after coming out of it, notwithſtanding all precau- 
tions to prevent it. Even where immerſion in the cola bath 
is ſtrengthening, a continuance in it is weakening, and in 
proportion to its duration, 

BaTHS, artificial, are various, according to the various oc- 
caſions; ſome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, &c. 

BATHS, aqueous, are thoſe prepared from common plants, and 
otherſubitances of emollient, reſolvent, and nervous kinds. 
Aqueous baths ſometimes conſiſt of milk and emollient 
herbs, with roſe-water, &c. when the deſign is to humec- 
tate; at other times of bran and water, when the deſign is 
only to cleanſe: ſometimes again they are made of a de- 
coction of roots and plants, with an addition of ſpirit of 
wine, when a perſon bathes for a great pain or tumor, &c. 

BaTHs, in vapour, the fame or ſteam of ſome decoction is 

received upon the body to promote a perſpiration. —Theſe 
are alſo by ſome called Balnea Laconica. 
Vapour baths are, when the patient is notplunged into what 
is prepared for the bath, but only receives its ſteam upon 
thoſe parts of his body which require it : as in ſome diſ- 
tempers of the fundament and womb, where the patient 
ſits and receives the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, &c. 
To theſe may be added the bagn:io, where people are made 
to ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot 
water; after which they generally go into a hot bath, or 
BAGNIO, 

BaTas, dry, are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of 
leather, and the like. | 
The ancients had divers ways of ſweating by a dry heat; 
as by the means of a hot ſand, ſtove-rooms, or artificial 
bagnios, and certain natural hot ſteams of the earth, re- 
ceived under a proper arch, or hot-houſe, as we learn 
from Celſus. They had alſo another kind of bath by inſo- 
lation, where the body was expoſed to the ſun for ſome 
time, in order to draw forth the ſuperfluous moiſture 
from the inward parts; and to this day it is a practice in 
ſome nations to cover the body over with hotſe-dung, eſ- 
pecially in chronical diſeaſes, to digeſt and breathe out 
the humour that cauſes the diſtemper. In New England 
they make a kind of ſtoves of turf, wherein the 5 are 
ſhut up to bathe or ſweat. Phil. Franſ. Ne 384. p. 130. 
The fame name is ſometimes alſo given to another kind 
of baths, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit of wine; 
the patient ey placed in a convenient cloſe chair for 
the reception of the fume, which riſes and provokes ' 
ſweat in a plentiful manner: care is here taken to keep 
the head out, and to ſecure reſpiration, 

IT bis bath has been found very effeQtual in removing old 


obſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal complaints ; 
an 


aud will often complete a cure left unperformed by 
ivation. | ' 
— authors ſpeak of b/-9dy baths, halnea ſanguinolenta, 
prepared eſpecially of the blood of infants, anciently ſup- 
oſed to be a kind of ſpecific for the leproſy. 3 
BaTas, nictalline, thoſe made of water impregnated with 
the ſcoriæ of metals. The moſt common and uſeful of 
this kind are thoſe prepared with the ſcoriæ of iron, which 
abound with the earthy, ſaline, and ſulphureous ſubſtance 
of the metal; and theſe are of excellent ſervicefor ſtrength- 
ening and bracing up the part to which they are applied, 
and recovering weak and decayed limbs; ſtopping various 
kinds of bleeding; and reſtoring the menſtrual and hæ- 
morrhoidal flux, where obſtruted ; inſomuch that they 
may well be ſubſtituted for the natural iron baths. 
Adjacent to the ſmelting huts where metals are run from 
their-ore, are to be ſound large quantities of the flag of 
copper, antimony, and cobalt, which abounding with 
ſulphur, vitriolic ſalt, and an earthy principle, make 
ſerviceable baths for ſtrengthening the loſt tone of the fi- 
bres, and relaxing them when they are too ſtiff. Theſe 
baths have likewiſe a deterſive and cleanſing virtue; fo 
that, with prudence, and due regard to circumſtances, 
they may be uſed on many occaſions. The way of mak- 
ing theſe artificial baths is, either to take the flags as they 
come hot from the furnace, or elſe to heat them afreſh, 
and throw them into hot water; which is afterwards to be 
uſed either in the way of bath, or fomentation, occaſionally, 
There are other artificial baths, prepared of alum and 
quick-lime by boiling them together in fine rain- water. 
Such baths are highly ſerviceable in paralytic diſorders, 
and weakneſs of the limbs. 
The pepper bath, or peffer waſſer on the Alps, is one of the 
moſt celebrated in Europe, and has been the ſubject of 
treatiſes expreſs, beſides what has been ſaid of it occaſion- 
ally by Scheuchzer, and others. It was firſt diſcovered 
in the year 1240, and is of the periodical kind. The 
water breaks forth in a dreadſul place, ſcarce acceſſible to 
the ſun-beams, or indeed to men, unleſs of the greateſt 
boldneſs, and ſuch as are not in the leaſt ſubject to dizzi- 
neſs. Theſe baths have this ſingularity above all others, 
that they commonly break forth in May, and that with a 
ſort of impetuoſity, bringing with them beech leaves, 
crabs, or other wood-fruit ; and that their courſe deſiſts in 
September or October. : 
Scheuchzer profeſſes himſelf of opinion, that theſe waters 
are not impregnated with any minerals, or, if they do 
contain any, that their virtues in curing diſtempers and 
preſerving health, do not proceed from them. They are 


exceeding clear, deſtitute of colour, taſte, or ſmell. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 316. p. 151. 


Barns, BaLNEaA, in Architecture, denote large pompous | 


buildings among the ancients, erected for the ſake of 
bathing. Baths made a part of the ancient gymna/za, 
though they were frequented more for the ſake of plea- 
ſure than health. 
The moſt magnificent baths. were thoſe of Titus, Paulus 
Amilius, and Diocleſian, of which there are ſome ruins 
ſtill remaining. It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 856 
public baths, Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of 
the Romans appeared in nothing more viſible than in 
their baths. Seneca complains, that the baths of plebeians 
were filled from ſilver pumps; and that the freed-men 
trod on gems. Macrobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, 
a voluptuary, who had pendant baths hanging in the air. 
According to Dion, Mæcenas was the firſt who made a 
bath at Rome : yet there are inſtances of public baths prior 
to this; but they were of cold water, ſmall, and poorly 
decorated. 
Agrippa, in his dilate, built one hundred and ſixty places 
or bathing, where the citizens might be accommodated, 
either with hot or cold, gratis. After this example, Nero, 
Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian, Severus, Gordian, Aure- 
lian, Maximian, Diocleſian, and moſt of the emperors 
who ſtudied to gain the affections of the people, erected 
baths laid with the richeſt marble, and wrought according 
to the rules of the moſt delicate architecture. Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. xxxv, c. 13 Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr. tom. ii. p. 417+ 
The rich had baths at home, and frequently very magniſi- 
cent ones, eſpecially after the time that the practice of 


Pillaging the provinces had begun; but they only uſed 


them on extraordinary occaſions. The great men, and 
even emperors themſclves, ſometimes bathed in public 


with the reſt of the people. Alexander Severus was the 


hrſt who allowed the public baths to be opened in the 
night-time during the heats of ſummer. 


The Greek baths were uſually annexed to the paleſtræ or | 


SYmnaſia, of which they were conſidered as a part. Theſe 
baths conſiſted of ſeven different apartments, uſually ſepa- 
rated from each other, and intermixed with other build- 
ings belonging to the other ſorts of exerciſes. Theſe 
were, firſt, the cold bath, 
cla ot heium, or 
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| 


frigida lavatio; ſecondly, the 
Ne room where they were anointed with oil; 
33 | 
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thirdly, the frigidarium, or cooling room; fourthly, tlis 
propnigeum, or entrance of the hypocan/ium, or *. 
fifthly, the vaulted room for ſweating in, or vapour bath, 
called concamerata ſudatio, or tepidarium; ixthly. the laces" 
nicum, or dry ſtove; ſeventhly, the hot baths, called calidd 
lavatio. Potter, Archæol. Gr. lib. iv, cap. 19. 

As for the baths ſeparate from the palgſtræ, they appear td 
have been uſually double, one for men, the other for 
women; but ſo near, that the ſame furnace heated both. 
The middle part was poſſeſſed by a large baſon, that re- 
ceived water by ſeveral pipes, and was ſurrounded by a 
baluſtrade, behind which there was an area ſor the recep- 
tion of thoſe who waited to uſe the bath, They were 
vaulted over, and only received light from the top. 

In the Roman baths, the firſt part that appeared was a 
large baſon, called zo>2yuCn%a in Greek, and natatio cr 


piſcina in Latin. In the middle was the hypocauſtum, 


which had a row of ſour apartments on each ſide, called 
balncaria : theſe were the ſtove, the bath, cold bath, and 
tepidarium. The two ſtoves, called lacenicum and tepida- 
rium, were Circular and joined together. Their floor was 
hollow and ſuſpended, in order to receive the heat of a 
large furnace, which was communicated to the ſtoves, 
through the vacuities of their floor. This furnace alſo 
heated another room called vaſarium, in which were three 
large braſen veſſels called milliaria, teſpectively containing 
hot, warm, and cold water; which were ſo diſpoſed that 
the water might be made to paſs by ſyphons and pipes 
out of one or other of them into the bath. in order to ad- 
Juſt its temperature. The deſcription is given by Vitruvins; 
At three in the afternoon, which is what Pliny cal's hora 
oftava & nona, the Romans all repaired to the baths, ei her 
the public or the private ones: this was called the bath- 
hour, Hera bainei, which in winter was at nine, in ſum— 
mer at eight. The public baths were all opened by the 
ſound of a bell, and always at the ſame hour. 

Thoſe who came too late, ſtood a chance for bathing iu 
cold water. 

They began with hot water, after which, as the pores 
were now opened, and might give room for too plentiful 
a perſpiration, they thought it neceſlaty for their health 
to cloſe them again, either with the cold bath, or at lcaſt 
with a ſprinkling of cold water. During the bath, the 
body was ſcraped with a kind of knives, or {mall ſtrigils, 
ſuch as are ſtill found in the cabinets of the curious. 
After bathing ſucceeded unction and perfuming, from 
which they went freſh to ſupper. 

The Romans, when they found their ſtomachs over- 
charged with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from 
Juvenal, who inveighs againſt thoſe, who having gorged 
themſelves with eating, were forced to go into the baths, 
to give themſelves relief. They found alſo that a bath 


was good to refreſh themſelves after ſome conſiderable fa- 


tigue or travel, as Celſus tells us; which makes Plautus 
ſay, that all the baths in this world were not ſufficient to 
remove the wearineſs he felt. 

Atter Pompey's time, the humour of bathing was carried 
to great exceſs, by which many were ruined, ſeveral hav- 
ing brought themſelves to ſuch a pitch, that they could 
not bear food without bathing firſt. The emperor Titus is 
ſaid to have loſt his life thereby. Hence Pliny inveighs ſe- 
verely againſt thoſe phyſicians, who held, that hot baths 
digeſted the food. The emperor Hadrian firſt laid a re- 
ſtraint on the immoderate humour of bathing, by a public 
edict, prohibiting all perſons to bathe before the eighth hour. 


BATHS of Agrippa, therme Agrippinæ, were built of brick, 


but painted in enamel: thoſe ot Nero, therme Neroniane 
were not only furniſhed with freſh water, but even had 
the ſea brought into them: thoſe of Caracalla were adorn- 
ed with two hundred marble columns, and furniſhed with 
ſixteen hundred ſeats of the ſame matter. Lipſius aſſures 
us they were ſo large, that eighteen hundred perſons 
might conveniently bathe in them at the ſame time. But 
the baths of Diocleſian, th-rme Dioclerane, ſurpaſſed all 
the reſt in magnificence. One hundred and forty thou- 
ſand men were employed many years in building them. 
Great part of theſe, as well as thoſe of Caracalla, are (ti!! 
ſtanding ; and, with the vaſt high arches the beauciful and 
ſtately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, 
the curious vauliing of the roofs, the prodigious number of 
ſpacious apartments, andathouſand other ornaments, make 
one of the greateſt curioſities of modern Rome. Kennet 
Rom. Ant. p. ii. lib. i. c. 7, and Schott. Itin. Ital. p. 132. 


BaTH, in Chemiſtry; feveral matters employed to tranſmit 


heat are called baths, but the ſubſtances moſt frequently 
uſed by chemiſts for this purpoſe, are water and ſand. 

When water is employed, it is called BALxEUM Afariz, 
or WATER bath; which is very much uſed, being very con- 
venient for many operations: and may be employed fuc- 
ceſsfully for all degrees'of heat inferior to that of boiling 
water. See Col. Acad. Part. Etr, tom. vi. p. 377.—As 
water, when expoſed to fire in any veſſel from which it 
can evaporate, does only receive a determinate degree of 
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of theſe waters, goes no higher for their internal uſe than 
the latter end of the ſixteenth century. But they appear 
to have been in uſe in the thirteenth century : Gilbert, 
ſurnamed Anglicus, who, according to Bayle, lived in 
1210, in the reign of king John, or more probably in that 
of Edward I. mentions a perſon cured of a leucophleg- 
macy, attended with a ſwelling, &c. by the ſulphureous 
baths; which Dr. Friend underitands of the Bath waters; 
and that the cure was wrought by drinking, not bathing, 
which had been improper in ſuch a caſe. ' 


revived, and who has.given us the beſt hiſtorical narrative 


Dr. Muſgrave makes it probable, that they were reſorted 


toin the time of Geta there being ſtill the remains of a 
ſtatue erected to that general, in gratitude for ſome bene- 
faQtions which he had conferred on the place. Some pre- 
tend that theſe waters were in uſe 80o years before Chrilt. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 49. 346. 

See the uſes of Bath waters, and their difference from 
thoſe of Briito!, under the head Bri/tol-WATER. 

The waters abound with a mineral ſulphur : they are hot, 
of a blueiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend forth thin 
vapours.—They do not paſs through the body like moſt 
other mineral waters; though, if ſalt be added, they purge 
preſently. On ſettlement they afford a black mud, which 
is uſed by way of cataplaſms in aches ; of more ſervice to 
ſome than the waters themſelves : the like they depoſit on 
diſtillation, and no other. ; 
Dr. Aſtendoff found the colour of the ſalt drawn from the 
king's and hot bath to be yellow; and that from the croſs 
bath, white z whence he concludes, that the croſs bath has 
more alum and nitre than the Hotter, which abounds more 
with ſulphur; and yet the cro/s bath is found to looſen 
ſhrunk finews, by which it ſhould ſeem to abound leſs with 
alum : it is harſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks 
the hands more.—The cro/s bath preys on filver, and all 
of them on iron, but none on braſs. 

The two ſtated ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are 
ſpring and fall; though they may be uſed whenever they 
are found neceſſary. The heat of theſe waters, and their 
milky detergent quality, are aſcribed to a mixture and fer- 
mentation of two different kinds of water, diſtilling from 
Clarton Down, and Lanſdown : of which the former has 
ſprings that are ſulphureous, or bituminous, mixed with 
nitre; and the latter ſuch as are tinctured with iron ore. 


Beſides, the adjacent country abounds with mines of coal, 


which all naturaliſts agree to be ſulphureous and bitumi- 
nous.—It is from the combination of ſulphur, icon, and 
ſea ſalt, that Bath water is ſo uſefu!, whenever the vital 
heat requires an increaſe. . Nothing but iron can make ſuch 
a quick improvement, as this water does in decayed con- 
ſtitutions ; and it is the ſoapineſs of it, from the union of 
its ſulphur and iton, that relaxes, ſo as to give vent to 
gouty, and other peccant matters, by perſpiration, More 
than two pints per day can never be required, and they 
may be drank at three or four times. In all internal diſ- 
orders, where iron and ſulphur are preſcribed, the inter- 
nal uſe of this water is effectual: and by merely bathing 
in it, much relief is obtained in a great variety of diſorders. 
The virtues of many of our mineral waters have been very 
juſtly aſcribed to the fixed air with which they abound ; 
and ſome have afcribed thoſe of the Bath waters to the 
ſame principle. But Dr. Prieſtley found upon trial, that 
the quantity of fixed air contained in them is ſo ſmall as 
to render it very improbable that their virtues ſhould be at 
all owing to it. And Dr. Falconer obſerves, that theſe 
waters do not ſo properly contain fixed air, as a calcareous 
earth; which though it contain fixed air, may not part 
with it in the ſtomach, unleſs it meet with ſome acid to 
decompoſe it. By ſome accurate obſervations that were 
made on the heat of Bath and Briſtol water, by Mr. Can- 
ton, it appears, that a Fahrenheit's thermometer held in 
the ſtream from the common pump of the king's bath af- 
ter pumping about + of an hour, was raiſed to 1129. The 
ſtream from the common pump of the hot bath raiſed it to 
114%. At the pump of the cro/s bath it ſtood at 110? ; 


the heat of the ſhaded air at noon being 66®, and of com- 


mon water expoſed to it 619, And the Briſtol water 

raiſed the thermometer to 769, whilſt in common water, 

expoſed to the {ſhaded air, it ſtood at 62%. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol, lvii. NY 22. 

Buxton water has been obſerved to raiſe the thermometer 

to 809, and that of Matlock to 66 or 689. See WATEKks. 

The uſe of hot baths, it is obſerved, increaſe the weight of 
the body for che preſent, but cauſe a plentiful perſpiration 

aſterwards; though not ſo great as ſet down by Dr. Keill, 
who makes it amount to 13 pound in an hour's time, —By 

Mr. Martin's experiment at Buxton, it was only 5 ounces 

in one hour, and from 8 to 12 ounces in an hour and an 

half, Phil. Tranſ. N' 407. p. 27. 

The uſe of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the 

head, as palſies, &. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leproſies, &c. 

obſtructions and conſtipations of the bowels, the ſcurvy and 

lone, and in molt diſcaſes of women and children, —The 
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baths have performed many cures, and are commonly uſed 
as a laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes; where the 
ſucceed well, it they agree with the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient: but whether they will agree or not, cannot be known 
without trial. 

BaTHs, cold, were long baniſhed out of medicine, though 
the ancients had them in the greateſt eſteem ; but the im. 
provements accruing to phyſic from geometry and mecha- 
nics, have brought them into uſe again; and the preſent 
age can boaſt abundance of noble cures performedby them 
and ſuch as were long attempted in vain by the moſt pow. 
erful medicines. Ihe co/4 bath is found one of the mo 
univerſal and innocent remedies yet diſcovered. It is ſer- 
viceable in moſt chronic diſtempers; and is reckoned ſo 
ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes preſcribe it in a beginnin 
phthiſis, or conſumption, when the lungs are but lightly 
affected. 

Ihe effeQ of cold-bathing is attributed not only to its chil. 
neſs, and conſtringing power, but in ſome meaſure to the 
weight of the water. — For, ſuppoſing a perſon immerged 
two feet, and the area of his ſkin to be fifteen feet, he fuſ- 
tains a weight of water, added to that of the air, =22801h, 
For 2, the number of cubical feet of water preſſing upon 
a foot ſquare of the ſkin x 76, the number of pounds in 
a cubical foot of water, is=152 : which x 15, the ſup- 
poſed number of ſquate feet on the ſurface of the body, is 
=22801b. troy.—Beſides the water in bathing enters the 
body, and mixes with the blood, and dilutes this as well 
as the other juices. 
The riſe and * of co/d-bathing, and the cures effected 
thereby, are deſcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer's, and Dr. 
Baynard's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing. 
In tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes, a moderate 
warm bath ſhould be uſed before the c9/4 bath, the approach 
to which ought to be gradual. People of rigid fibres, and 
unſound viſcera, are injured by the cold bath; fat people 
are little benefited by it; and in general, nobody ought to 
go into it before a gentle glow be excited by moderate ex- 
erciſe, when the ſtomach is moſt empty; and ſuch eva- 
cuations as the patient's conſtitution require, ought to 
222 the uſe ot it ; which is beneficial, and may ſafely 
c continued, when an univerſal glow ſucceeds the coming 
out of it. The cold bath is hurtful, and ought to be dil. 
continued, when the patient continues to be cold and 
numb after coming out of it, notwithſtanding all precau- 
tions to prevent it. Even where immerſion in the cold bath 
is ſtrengthening, a continuance in it is weakening, and in 
proportion to its duration. 

BATHs, artificial, are various, according to the various oc- 
caſions; ſome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, &c. 

BATHS, aqueous, are thoſe prepared from common plants, and 
otherſubitances of emollient, reſolvent, and nervous kinds. 
Aqueous baths ſometimes conſiſt of milk and emollient 
herbs, with roſe-water, &c. when the deſign is to humec- 
tate; at other times of bran and water, when the deſign is 
only to cleanſe: ſometimes again they are made of a de- 
coction of roots and plants, with an addition of ſpirit of 
wine, when a perſon bathes for a great pain or tumor, &c. 

BaTHs, in vapour, the fume or ſteam of ſome decoction is 

received upon the body to promote a perſpiration. —Theſe 
are alſo by ſome called Balnea Laconica. 
Vapour baths are, when the patient is notplunged into what 
is prepared for the bath, but only receives its ſteam upon 
thoſe parts of his body which require it : as in ſome diſ- 
tempers of the fundament and womb, where the patient 
ſits and receives the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, &c. 
To theſe may be added the bagnzo, where people are made 
to ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot 
water; after which they generally go into a hot bath, or 
BAGNIO. 

BaTas, dry, are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of 
leather, and the like. | 
The ancients had divers ways of ſweating by a dry heat; 
as by the means of a hot ſand, ſtove-rooms, or artificial 
bagnios, and certain natural hot ſteams of the earth, re- 
ceived under a proper arch, or hot-houſe, as we learn 
from Celſus. They had alſo another kind of bath by inſo- 
lation, where the body was expoſed to the ſun for ſome 
time, in order to draw forth the ſuperfluous moiſture 
from the inward parts; and to this day it is a practice in 
ſome nations to cover the body over with horſe-dung, eſ- 
pecially in chronical diſeaſes, to digeſt and breathe out 
the humour that cauſcs the diſtemper. In New England 
they make a kind of ſtoves of turf, wherein the gl are 
ſhut up to bathe or ſweat. Phil. Tranf. Ne 384. p. 130. 
The ſame name is ſometimes alſo given to another kind 
of baths, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit of wine; 
the patient being placed in a convenient cloſe chair for 
the reception of the fume, which riſes and provokes 
ſweat in a plentiful manner: care is here taken to keep 
the head out, and to ſecure reſpiration. 
This bath has been ſound very effeQual in removing old 
obſtinate pains in the limbs, and venercal complaints ; 

an 
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ad will often complete a cure left unperformed by 
ivation. 5 | . 
— authors ſpeak of bloody baths, balnea ſanguinolenta, 
prepared eſpecially of the blood of infants, anciently ſap- 
poſed to be a kind of ſpecific for the leproly. ng 
BATEHS, nictalline, thoſe made of water impregnated with 
the ſcoriæ of metals. The moſt common and uſeful of 
this kind are thoſe prepared with the /cor: of iron, which 
abound with the earthy, ſaline, and ſulphureous ſubſtance 
of the metal and theſe are of excellent ſervice for ſtrength- 
ening end bracing up the part to which they are applied, 
and recovering weak and decayed limbs ; ſtopping various 
kinds of bleeding; and reſtoring the menſtrual and hx- 
morrhoidal flux, where obſtructed; inſomuch that they 
may well be ſubſtituted for the natural iron baths. 
Adjacent to the ſmelting huts where metals are run from 
their-ore, are to be ſound large quantities of the flag of 
copper, antimony, and cobalt, which abounding with 
ſulphur, vitriolic ſalt, and an earthy principle, make 
ſerviceable baths for ſtrengthening the loſt tone of the fi- 
bres, and relaxing them when they are too ſtiff. Theſe 
baths have likewiſe a deterſive and cleanſing virtue; fo 
that, with prudence, and due regard to circumſtances, 
they may be uſed on many occaſions. The way of mak- 
ing theſe artificial baths is, either to take the flags as they 
come hot from the furnace, or elſe to heat them afreſh, 
and throw them into hot water; which is afterwards to be 
uſed either in the way of bath, or fomentation, occaſionally, 
There are other artificial baths, prepared of alum and 
quick-lime by boiling them together in fine rain: water. 
Such baths are highly ſerviceable in paralytic difordere, 
and weakneſs of the limbs. 
The pepper bath, or peffer waſſer on the Alps, is one of the 
moſt celebrated in Europe, and has been the ſubject of 
treatiſes expreſs, beſides what has been ſaid of it occaſion. 
ally by Scheuchzer, and others. It was firſt diſcovered 
in the year 1240, and is of the periodical kind. The 
water breaks forth in a dreadſul place, ſcarce acceſſible to 
the ſun-beams, or indeed to men, unleſs of the greateſt 
boldneſs, and ſuch as are not in the leaſt ſubject to dizzi- 
neſs. Theſe baths have this ſingularity above all others, 
that they commonly break forth in May, and that with a 
ſort of impetuoſity, bringing with them beech leaves, 
crabs, or other wood-fruit ; and that their courſe deſiſts in 
September or October. 
Scheuchzer profeſſes himſelf of opinion, that theſe waters 
are not impregnated with any minerals, or, if they do 


contain any, that their virtues in curing diſtempers and | 


preſerving health, do not proceed from them. hey are 
exceeding clear, deſtitute of colour, taſte, or ſmell. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 316. p. 151. 

Barns, BaLNEaA, in Architecture, denote large pompous 
buildings among the ancients, erected for the ſake of 
bathing. Baths made a part of the ancient gymna/za, 
though they were frequented more for the ſake of plea- 
ſure than health. 

The moſt magnificent baths were thoſe of Titus, Paul us 
Amilius, and Dioclehan, of which there are ſome ruins 
ſtill remaining. It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 856 
public baths, Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of 
the Romans appeared in nothing more viſible than in 
their baths. Seneca complains, that the baths of plebeians 
were filled from ſilver pumps; and that the freed-men 
trod on gems. Macrobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, 
a voluptuary, who had pendant baths hanging in the air. 

According to Dion, Mecenas was the firſt who made a 
bath at Rome : yet there are inſtances of public baths prior 
to this; but they were of cold water, ſmall, and poorly 
decorated. 

Agrippa, in his dilate, built one hundred and ſixty places 
for bathing, where the citizens might be accommodated, 
either with hot or cold, gratis. After this example, Nero, 
Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian, Severus, Gordian, Aure- 
lian, Maximian, Diocleſian, and moſt of the emperors 
who ſtudied to gain the affections of the people, erected 
baths laid with the richeſt marble, and wrought according 
to the rules of the moſt delicate fiteQure: Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 13 Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr. tom. ii. p. 417+ 
The rich had baths at home, and frequently very magniſi- 
cent ones, eſpecially after the time that the practice of 
pillaging the provinces had begun; but they only uſed 
them on extraordinary occaſions. The great men, and 
even emperors themſelves, ſometimes bathed in public 


with the reſt of the people. Alexander Severus was the 


hirſt who allowed the public baths to be opened in the 
night-time during the heats of ſummer. 
The Greek baths were uſually annexed to the paleiræ or 
SYmnaſia, of which they were conſidered as a part. Theſe 
baths confiſted of ſeven different apartments, uſually ſepa- 
rated from each other, and intermixed with other build- 
ings belonging to the other ſorts of exerciſes. Theſe 
vere, firſt, the cold bath, frigida lavatio; ſecondly, the 
«/2othefium, or room where they were anointed with oil; 
Vol. I. Ne 35 N 


— 


| thirdly, the frigidarium, or cooling room; N the 
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propnigeum, or entrance of the hypocan/ium, or ſtove 3 
fifthly, the vaulted room for ſweating in, or vapour bath, 
called concamerata ſudatio, or tepidarium ; 6xthly. the lacss" 
nicum, or dry ſtove; ſeventhly, the hot baths, called calida 
lavatio. Potter, Archæol. Gr. lib. iv, cap. 19. 

As for the baths ſeparate from the palgſtræ, the y appear td 
have been uſually double, one for men, the other for 
women; but ſo near, that the ſame furnace heated both. 
The middle part was poſſeſſed by a large baſon, that re- 
ceived water by ſeveral pipes, and was ſurrounded by a 
baluſtrade, behind which there was an area for the recep- 
tion of thoſe who waited to uſe the bath. They were 
vaulted over, and only received light from the top. 

In the Roman baths, the firſt part that appeared was a 
large baſon, called ene in Greek, and natatio or 
piſcina in Latin. In the middle was the hypocauſium, 
which had a row of four apartments on each fide, called 
balnearia : theſe were the ſtove, the bath, cold bath, and 
tepidarium. The two ſtoves, called lacenicum and tepida- 
rium, were Circular and joined together. Their floor was 
hollow and ſuſpended, in order to receive the heat of a 
large furnace, which was communicated to the ſtoves, 
through the vacuities of their floor. This furnace alſo 
heated another room called vaſarium, in which were three 
large braſen veſſels called mi//zaria, reſpeCtively containing 
hot, warm, and cold water; which were ſo difpoſed that 
the water might be made to pats by ſyphons and pipes 
out of one or other of them into the bath. in order to ad- 
Juſt its temperature. The deſcription is given by Vitruvins; 
At three in the afternoon, which is what Pliny cl!s Hera 
oftava & nona, the Romans all repaired to the baths, cher 
the public or the private ones: this was called the bath- 
hour, hora balnei, which in winter was at nine, in lum 
mer at eight. The public baths were all opened by the 
ſound of a bell, and always at the ſame bour. 

Thoſe who came too late, ſtood a chance for bathing iu 
cold water. 

They began with hot water, after which, as the pores 
were now opened, and might give room for too plentiful 
a perſpiration, they thought it necefliry for their health 
to cloſe them again, either with the cold bath, or ar leaſt 
with a ſprinkling of cold water. During the bath, the 
body was ſcraped with a kind of knives, or {mall ſtrigils, 
ſuch as are (till found in the cabinets of the curious. 
After bathing ſucceeded unction and perfuming, from 
which they went freſh to ſupper. 

The Romans, When they found their ſtomachs over— 
charged with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from 
Juvenal, who inveighs againſt thoſe, who having gorged 
themſelves with eating, were forced to go into the baths, 
to give themſelves relief. They found alſo that a bath 


was good to refreſh themſelves after ſome conſiderable fa- 


tigue or travel, as Celſus tells us; which makes Plautus 
ſay, that all the baths in this world were not ſufficient to 
remove the wearineſs he felt. | 
After Pompey's time, the humour of bathing was carried 
to great excels, by which many were ruined, ſeveral hav- 
ing brought themſelves to ſuch a pitch, that they could 
not bear tood without bathing firſt. The emperor Titus is 
ſaid to have loſt his life thereby. Hence Pliny inveighs ſe- 
verely againſt thoſe phyſicians, who held, that hot baths 
digeſted the food. The emperor Hadrian firſt laid a re- 
ſtraint on the immoderate humour of bathing, by a public 
edict, prohibiting all perſons to bathe before the eighth hour. 


BATHS of Agrippa, therme Agrippine, were built of brick, 


but painted in enamel: thoſe ot Nero, therme Neroniane 
were not only furniſhed with freſh water, but even had 
the ſea brought into them: thoſe of Caracalla were adorn - 
ed with two hundred marble columns, and furniſhed with 
ſixteen hundred ſeats of the ſame matter. Lipſius aſſures 
us they were ſo large, that eighteen hundred perſons 
might conveniently bathe in them at the ſame time. But 
the baths of Diocleſian, therme Diocleſianæ, ſurpaſſed all 
the reſt in magnificence. One hundred and forty thou- 
ſand men were employed many years in building them. 
Great part of theſe, as well as thoſe of Caracalla, are (ti! 
ſtanding ; and, with the vaſt high arches the beautiful and 
ſtately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, 
the curious vauliing of the roofs, the prodigious number of 
ſpacious apartments, andathouſandother ornaments, make 
one of the greateſt cucioſities of modern Rome. Kennet 
Rom. Ant. p. ii. lib. i. c. 7. and Schott, Itin. Ital. p. 132. 


BATH, in Chemiſtry; feveral matters employed to tranſmit 


heat are called baths, but the ſubſtances moſt frequently 
uſed by chemiſts for this purpoſe, are water and ſand. 

When water is employed, it is called BaLxEUM Marie, 
or WATER bath; which is very much uſed, being very con- 
venient for many operations : and may be employed fue- 
ceſsfully for all degrees of heat inferior to that of boiling 
water. See Col. Acad. Part. Etr. tom. vi. p. 377.—As 
water, when expoſed to fire in any veflet from which it 
can evaporate, does only receive a determinate degree of 
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heat, which always remains the ſame when once it has 
arrived to the boiling heat, it follows, that by the water 
bath, a degree of heat always equal may be tranſmitted 
with certainty, Farther, this degree of heat being inca- 
pable of burning, or of communicating an empyreumatic 
quality to matters ſuſceptibleof it, the water bathhas alſo the 
advantage of not expoſing ſubſtances to this inconvenience. 
When veſſels in which DISTILLATIONs and DIGES: 
TIONS are made, are placed in /and, then a $AND bath is 
formed, This intermediate ſubſtance of ſand is very con- 
vnient to moderate the too great activity of the naked fire, 
and to tranſmit any degree of heat, from the weakeſt to a 
red heat. As this bath is attended with leſs trouble, and te- 
quires leſs apparatus than the water bath, it is much uſed 
in laboratories. Nothing is requiſite for the ſand bath, 


but an earthen or iron veſſel filled with fine ſand, which | 


is fitted into a furnace, and capable of containing the 
cucurbits, retorts, matraſſes, or other veſſels containing 
the matter to be operated upon. 

Ancient chemiſts had all a tincture more or leſs of Al. 
CHEMY ; they were therefore much more careful and la- 
borious in their operations, and uſed many different baths 
in order to apply preciſely the proper degree of heat. 
They uſed the vapour of water, aſhes, dung, the ſub- 
ſtance remaining after the ſqueezing of grapes, and what- 
ever elſe they imagined moſt proper for their purpoſe. 
Hence the names of ah bath, bath of a * belly, dung 
bath, mercurial bath, vapour bath, & c. See Commerc. Phil. 
Techn. 4to. p. 31.—But an intelligent experienced artiſt 
may very well perform all the chemical operations which 
do not require a naked fire, by means of the water and 
ſand. baths; as they are the moſt convenient, they are 
the only baths now generally uſed. Macquer. 

BaTH is alſo uſed by Chemiſts, to ſignify the fuſion of me- 
tallic matter in certain operations. In REFINING or 
cupelling, for example, the metals are ſaid to be in 
bath when they are melted. When gold is purified by 
antimony, this ſemi-metal melted is called by ſome, the 
BATH of gold; alchemiſts, who conſider gold as the king 
of metals, call antimony the bath of the king only, becauſe 
in fact gold only can reſiſt the action of antimony. Mac- 
quer. See BALNEUM. 

Bara in Fewi/h Antiquity, is alſo the name of a liquid 
meaſure, containing the tenth part of an omer, 

Some diſtinguiſh five kinds of baths; viz the greater bath, 
containing 80 pounds of water, or, according to Joſephus, 
1440 Roman ounces ; the ſecond bath, containing 100 
ounces ; the third, 663 ounces; the fourth, containing 
25 ounces; and the hfih, 67 ounces of water, Beverin. 
Sync. de Menſ. p. ii. p. 127. 

Some have eſtimated the ſacred bath at half as much again 
as the common bath; but there is no ſuſſicient reaſon for 
this diſtinction. Calmet. 

BATR, knights of the, a military order in England inſtituted 

by Richard II. who ordained that there ſhould be no 
more than four; however, his ſucceſſor, Henry IV. in- 
creaſed them to forty-ſix. Their mottto was Tres in uno, 
ſigniſying the three theological virtues, | | 
It was the cuſtom to bathe before they received the golden 
ſpurs ; but this was only obſerved at firſt, being after- 
wards gradually dropped : however, it was this occaſioned 
the denomination of knights of the Bath. 

The crder of knight of the Bath is ſcarce ever conferred but 
at the coronation of kings, or the maugration of a prince 
of Wales, or duke of York, They wear a red ribband 
belt-wiſe; to which is affixed the badge of the order, viz. 
a ſceptre, roſe, thiſtle, and three imperial crowns joined 
within a circle; upon which circle is the motto in pure 
gold. Each knight wears a ſilver ſtar of eight points upon 
the left breaſt of bis upper garment. 

Camden and others ſay, Henry IV. was the inſtitutor, in 
2399, and upon this occaſion : that prince, being in the 
bath, was told by ſome knight, that two widows came to 
demand jnſtice of him; when his majeſty leaping out of 
the bath, cried, He ought to preſer doing juſtice to his 
ſubjects to the pleaſure of the bath ; and thereupon created 
knights of the Bath, 

Some authors, however, will have the order of the Bath to 
have been on foot long before Henry IV. even as early as 
the Saxon times : at leaſt, it is certain, the bath has been 


uſed long before, in the creation of knights, in France; 


though there was no order of knights under this name. 
The order of the Bath, after remaining many years ex- 
tinct, was revived under king George I. by a 1 cre- 
ation of a great number of knights. 

BaTH metal, is a preparation of copper with zinc, which 
gives a more beautiful colour than the calamineuſed in the 
preparation of the con. mon braſs. See Prince's METAL. 

BaThH Kol, in Jewiſh Antiquity, a ſpecies of revelation by a 
voice or echo ſrom heaven. 

The word ſignifies in the Hebrew original, daughter voice. 
or daughter of a voice; for it may be interpreted both ways 
It ſeems to have been thus called with reſpect to the ora- 


_ evlar voice delivered from the mercy-ſeat, when God 


BA FHING, the act of uſing or applying a bach; that is, 
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was conſulted by urim and thummin : this latter was the 
grand and primary voice of revelation ; the former, of 
ſecondary dignity, and inferior to it as the daughter to the 
mother. Prideaux, Connect. p. ii. J. 5. p. 462. 

ſhe Jewiſh writers ſpeak of three kinds of revelation 
among them; the firſt by vyim and thummim, which ob- 
tained from the erecting of the tabernacle to the buildin 

of the temple ; the ſecond by the ſpirit of propheſy 
which prevailed from the beginning of the world to the 
death of Malachi ; the third, the bath kol, or filia vocis, 
which took place when the ſpirit of propheſy wholly 
ceaſed in Iſrael ; and was, ſays Grotius, the ſole oracle 
which remained during the time of the ſecond temple. 
Godw. Moſes and Aaron, lib. iv. c. 8, Lightfoot's Works 
tom. i. p. 485. Grot, in John, xii. 28. ; 
Danzius has a diſſertation on the iniquity and impoſture 
of the bath te; Defilia vocis nefanda, divine æmula. 


of immerging the body, or part of it in water, or other 
fluid. See BaTH. 


Bathing, on a religious account, is more properly called 
ABLUTION, Or BAPTISM. 
Bathing, is a practice of antiquity. The Greeks, as 
e-rly as the heroic age, are ſaid to have bathed themſelves 
in the fea, in rivers, &. We even find mention in 
Homer of hot baths in the Trojan times; but theſe ſeem 
to have been very rare, and only uſed on extraordinary 
occaſions, Athenzus ſpeaks of hot baths as unuſual even 
in his age. In reality, public baths appear to have been 
diſcouraged, and even prohibited, by the ancient Greeks, 
who were contented to walh themſelves at home in a 
ſort of bathing tubs. Pott. Archæol. tom. ii. lib. iv. c. 19. 
The method of bathing among the ancient Greeks was 
by heating water in a large veſſel with three feet, and 
thence pouring it on the head and ſhoulders of the perſon 
ſeated in a tub for that purpoſe, who, at coming out, was 
anointed with oil. Burett, in Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. tom. i. 
p. 117, 
The Romans were alſo long before they came into the uſe 
of baths : the very name of which, therme, ſhews they 
borrowed it from the Greeks. As the ancient Romaus 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, their cuſtom waz, 
every evening, after work, to waſh their arms and legs, 
that they might fit down to ſupper with moce decency : 
for it is to he obſerved, the uſc of linen was then un- 
known, and the people of that age went with their arms 
and legs bare, and conſequenily expoſed to duſt and filth. 
But this was not all z for every ninth day, when they r- 
paired to the city, either to the n#ndina, or to aten 
the aſſemblies of the people, they bathed all over in 
Tiber, or ſome other river which happened to be near-1: 
them. This ſeems to have been all the bathing known 
till the time of Pompey, when the cuſtom began of 
bathing every day. Mercurial. de Art. Gyma. liv. i. 
c. 10. Mem. Acad. Iuſcr. tom. ii. p. 414. 
The Celtic nations were not without the uſe of Lathing: 
the ancient Germans bathed every day, in winter in 
warm water, and in ſummer in cold. This is what Tacitus 
ſeems to ſuggelt,//atime /omno— lavantur.ſepiuscalida,aut 
apud quos plurimum hiems occupat. De Mor. Ger. cap. 22. 
Bathing, among the ancients, made a part of diet, and 
was uſed as familiarly as eating, or ſleep: on which toot- 
ing it (till remains among the Turks, where there are 
public baths in every town, and even village. But among 
us, it is become only a part of medicine, and rarely prac- 
tiled but under the direction of phyſicians, Great diſ- 
tinction is now made between thoſe who are fit, and thoſe 
unfit, to undergo the operation, and many rules and 
preſcriptions given for the more ſuccelsful uſe of it. 
Bathing is either cold, or hot, or warm, Gmpie, or mixed, 
according to the temperature and conditions of the fluids. 
Bathing in waters too hot, heats and expands the blood 
and humours to exceſs: whence palpitations of the heat, 
pains in the head, faintneſs, &c. The miſchief is itil! 
greater if the body be full of blood, or turgid with ill juices. 
The waters uſed for bathing are either pure and fimple, cr 
ſuch as abound with heterogeneous parts of different 
kinds. Thoſe fitteſt for medicinal purpoſes are the 
pureſt, lighteſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt free from all partici- 
pations of mineral or metallic parts, 
Bathing is not to be practiſed without great care and pre- 
caution, in melancholic, dematous, or paralytic cafes. 
As to the phihi/is, authors are divided: fome abſolutel) 
rejeCtthe uſe of baths for this diſorder; others allow it, pro- 
vided the water be only of a moderate degree of warmth, 
and the body be previoully prepared by laxatives and ve- 
nzeſcAion. Different baths have different eſfects, accord.nz 
to the ingredients of their waters: thoſe of the vitriond 
kind are laid to fix the morbific matter in arthritic diſor- 
ders and render them ſtill more obſtinate, 'Phey are alſo 
leſs proper where the body is foul, and the viſcera weak or 
obſtruced, being apt to render ſuch pat eus bydropic: 
l- 
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Solphureous and aluminous baths are commendett a 
an incontinency of urine ; but prove hurtful to cac 
habits». 

The Caroline baths have this quality beyond other hot 
waters, that they do not ſoften the body, but rather by 
reaſon of the copious earthy and aſtringent matter they 
contain, bind up the parts, ſtrengthen thoſe which are 
weak, block up the pores, and thus produce a contrary 
effect to other hot ſprings. : 
Hence they are prejudicial to people of a tender and deli- 
cate habit, when the body is foul, or affected with ſpaſ- 
modic, hypochondriac, or colic diſorders, and in many 
other caſes. 'They are of uſe where the limbs are to be 
ſtrengthened, the ligaments and tendons to be gently ex- 
cited to motion, and the body to be dried. 
The uſefulneſs and miſchievouſneſs of bathing form, a 
complicated conſideration, only to be decided by _— 
the nation, climate, habit, the time of the day, ſeaſon o 
the year, diſorder, &c. of the perſon, and the particular 
ualities and ingredients of the water into conſideration. 
In general, hot or warm bathing tends to relax the ſkin, 
promote perſpiration, cleanſe the body, dilute the blood, 
and carry off cuticular ſoulneſſes by the pores. To con- 
ceive the manner of its operation, it is to be obſerved, 
that when the body is plunged in a pure, light, and ſim- 
ple warm water, it muſt neceſſarily undergo the following 
changes. 
1. I be heat neceſſarily rarefies and expands the blood and 
all the juices, and thus dilates the whole ſyſtem of the 
veſſels; the conſequence of which is, that the pulſe, or 
conttactive ſtrokes of the arteries, increaſes ; whence the 
blood circulates with greater force, and the external parts 
of the body become red, and begin to ſweat, 
2. By the gravity of the water, the body, plunged there- 
in, is greatly altered; as its ſurface, in that caſe, ſuſtains 
a violent preſſure, which ſqueezes the blood forcibly in 
upon the viſcera. See BaTH. But the additional preſſure 
in common cold bathing is very inconſiderable, and there- 
fore the contraction of the fibres ie principally owing to the 
ſtimulus of cold. Thus, whilſt the veſſels are compreſſed 
from without, and dilated from within, the inteſtine mo- 
tion of the conſtituent parts of the blood is increaſed, and 
conſequently the viſcid juices are thus diſſolved, obſtruc- 
tions overcome, and the humours are better fitted to paſs 
through all the ſecretory and excretory ducts. 
Thence, as by the water's gravity the parts are compreſſed 
from without, and the blood driven plentifully upon the 
heart, the lungs, the brain, and the larger veſſels, we fee 
why, if the bath be too hot, it cauſes palpitations of the 
heart, oppreſſions in the viſcera, or ſometimes fainting ; 
and again, why, when the body is foul, or full of bad 
Juices, it produces continued fevers, or inveterate inter- 
mittents, if the firſt paſſages abound with crudities. 
Theſe ill effects are more frequently obſerved from the 
hot ſprings which have alſo an aſtringent quality, as the 
violent hot Caroline ſpring evidently has. 
3. Another change enſues upon the body from the moiſture 
of the bath, which, aſſiſted with a temperate heat, pro- 
cures a great ſuppleneſs of the ſkin and fibres; inſomuch 
that, upon coming out of the water, the whole habit of 
the body ſwells conſiderably, is looſened in its texture, 
and opened in its pores and veſſels ; whilit the blood and 
Juices have a more free paſſage to the ſurface. Hence it 
1s, that if a perſon go directly out of the warm bath to 
bed, he preſently begins to ſweat plentifully, which is the 
beſt effect that can proceed from bathing, and of great 
ſervice in the cure of diſeaſes. 27 
Bathing is found more eſpecially beneficial ro thoſe of a 
moiſt habit, and who have ſtore of humours in their veſ- 
ſels and pores, as it colliquates the humours and pro- 
motes their diſcharge, 
In the ſummer it ſerves to cleanſe the ſkin from ſweat, 
and keep the pores open; in winter to promote peripi- 
ration. It is uſed with good effect in many chronic dil- 
orders, in atrophies, the ſtone, &c. It is a good palli- 
ative in the coryza z but uſeleſs in the jaundice, and burt- 
ful in the aſcites and. ſciatica, nd generally to all in a time 
of plague. By its promoting perſpiration, it becomes 
noxious to perſons of a dry conſlitution, as it exſiccates 
too ſaſt ; more eſpecially to perſons heQically inclined, as 
by means thereof the humours, already too prone to col- 
liquation, are ſtill more reſolved, 
Cold bathing was in high eſteem among the ancient phy- 
ſiciaus for the cure of diſeaſes, as appears from Strabo, 
Pliny, Hippocrates, and Oribaſius. Whence frequent 
exhortations to waſhing in the ſea, and plunging into cold 
water, 
Hot bathing firſt, and then uſing the cold bath immedi- 
ately afterwards, is ſaid to be good for the $curvy, at 
leaſt for that kind ſo common in cold countries. This is 
confirmed by the practice of the Ruſſians, and other 
northern nations, 


la violent pains, bot and cold bathing produce the ſame 
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effects, and in the ſame way, in one reſpect, viz. affuag⸗ 

ing the pain, by taking off the attention from it. When 

one is much pained, withdrawing the action of the nerv 
correſponding to the affected part, employing many 
nerves, and ſome of them violently, another way, will 
ſeldom fail of giving eaſe. One pain is often a cure for 
another. Applying garlic to a diſtant part, butning 
and bliſtering, cure altogether in this way. 

The efficacy of hot and cold bathing is acknowledged in 

many caſes. How they act, ſeems a queſtion not yet 

fully decided in the writings of phyſicians. | 

BATHING @ hawk or falcon is, when being weaned from het 

ramage fooleries, and alſo hired, rewarded, and thos 

roughly reclaimed, ſhe is offered ſome water to bathe 
herſelf in, in a baſon, where ſhe may ſtand up to the 
thighs, chooſing a temperate clear day for that purpoſe. 

By the uſe of bathing ſhe gains ſtrength, with a ſharp ap- 

petite, and fo grows bold. 

BATHING, among the Cophts and Athiopians, denotes 
the day of Chriſt's baptiſm, reputed the 6th of January z 
when, from an opinion of an extraordinary ſanctity in 
the waters on that day, they nor only, by ancient cuſtom, 
baptiſed their catechumens, but were re-baptiſed themſelves. 
The water of this day they carry home to keep : and Chry- 
ſoſtom aſſures us, that it had been often known to remain 
ſweet, uncorrupted for two or three years. Orat. 74. 

BATHING ub, in the Roman baths. There are two kinds 
of bathing tubs, the one fixed, and the other moveable : 
among the latter, ſome were contrived on purpoſe to be 

iuſpended in the air, whereby, to the pleaſure of bathing 
was added that of being ſwung or rocked by the motion 
given to the bathing tub. Burette, in Hiſt, Acad: Inſcript. 
tom. i. p. 122. * 

BATH MUS, Gatos, from gane, I move, an appellation 
given to ſuch cavities of bones as receive the prominences 
of other bones into them. 

BATHRUM, a name given by ancient ſurgeons to a kind of 
ſtool or bench proper for the reduction of diſlocated bones. 
This is called 82% TIarexpaJerey, or the Hippocratic ſtool. 
Its deſcription and ule are reprelented at large by Sculte- 


* 


rus, Arm. Chir. p. i. 
BATHICHRUS color, in Painting, a term vſed by the 
Greeks to expreſs what the Romans call auſterus color. 
Such a colour was coarſe and dull, and wanted the life 

of the florid colours. See EVANTHI colores. 

BATILLUS, a muſical inſtrument made of metal, in the 
form of a ſtaff, furniſhed with metalline rings, which 
being ſtruck, yielded a kind of harmonicai ſounds; uſed 
by the Armenians in their church- ſervice. 

BATIS, in Botany, a name by which Pliny and ſome other. 
authors call the ſea-plant which we know by the name 
of /amphire, and eat as a pickle. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of the dicecia tetran- 
dria claſs. 

BaTts, in {chthyology, ſee BaTos, and Rata. 

BATISTE, in Commerce, a fine white kind of linen cloth, 
manufactured in Fianders and Picardy. 

There are three kinds of bati/te : the ſirſt very thin; the 
ſecond leſs thin; and the third much thicker, called 
Holland bati/ie, as coming very near the goodneſs of 
Hollands. 

The chief uſe of bati/te is for neck-cloths, head-cloths, 
ſurplices, &c. 

BATMAN, a weight in Turky, conſiſting of ſix okes. 
Forty of theſe batmans make a camel's load, and amount 
to about ſeven hundred and twenty pounds Engliſh 
weight. 

Batman, or battament, is a weight uſed in Turky and 
Perſia, The "Turkiſh batman is of two kinds; the larger 
containing fix okes, or ocquos, at, three pounds three 
quarters Paris weight the 1 ; ſo that the batman 
amounts to about twenty-two Pacis pounds and an half; 
the ſmaller, compoſed likewiſe of ſix ocquos, at fifteen 
ounces the ocquo, amounting to five pounds ten ounces. 
The Perſian batman is likewiſe of two kinds: one called 
the king's weight, batman de chahi, or cheray, uſed for 
weighing molt of the neceſſaries of life, equivalent to 
about twelve pounds and an halt Paris weight ; the other 
called batman of Tauris, equal to ſix pounds four ounces 
Paris or Amſterdam weight. 

Theſe, at leaſt, are the proportions. given by Tavernier. 

Chardin rates the Perſian batmans ſomewhat lower, viz. 
the former at twelve pounds twelve ounces; and the 
latter at five pounds fourteen ounces. 

BATON, or BaToon, in Heraldry. See BasTON, 

BATON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
true turpentine-tree. | 

BATOONS of St. Paul, BasToxCini di San Paolo, i 
Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the Italia 
writers, as Auguſtino Scilla, and others, to the lapides 

Judaici, or other ſpines of echini. Theſe are found in vaſt 
abundance in the ifland of Malta; and as every thing 

there is commemorated with ſome title, with St. Paul at 


the 
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led haculi Sti. Pauli, or St. 


the end of it, theſe are cal 
Paus baten. . Yu ane: * 
Al Os, in Ichiſyology, the name given by Ariſtotle, and 
all the old wiitets, to the [kaite, or flaire. They have 
-— generally called the male BAros, and the female BAT Is. 
t is a ſpecies of the x A4, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi 
by the name of the variegated ray, with the middle of the 
back ſmooth, and with one row of ſpines on the tail, 
Albertus calls it the rayte, and ruous. 
BETRACHIAS lapis, the Frog. fone, a name applied by 
different writers to two very different ſubſtances; ſome 
- underſtanding by it lumps of common flint, which have 
+ accidentally formed themſelves into this figure; and 
others, thoſe pieces of amber which contain either a 
whole frog, or any part of one. 


» 


\ 
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BATRACHITES, among Ancient Naturaliſis, a kind of 


gem found in Egypt, denominated from its reſemblance 
in colour to a frog. 

The word is formed from BzTpaxo;, rana, a frog. 
Pliny ſpeaks of three ſtones under this denomination ; 
unam rana fimilem colore, alteram ebori (or rather, accord- 
ing to Hardouin's correction, ebeni), tertiam rubent:s c 
Agro. 

Ihe batrachites differed from the modern BUrONITES, 
which does not appear to have been known to the 
ancients. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, Battle of the Frogs and the 
Mice; the title of a burleſque poem, uſually aicribed to 
Homer. 0 
The word comes from the Greek fargaxes, frog, us, 
mouſe, and ua, pugna. 

The ſubject of the war is the death of Pſycharpax, a 
mouſe, ſon of 'Ioxartes, who being mounted on the 
back of Phyſignathws, a ſrog, on a voyage to his palace, 
to which he had been invited, was ſeized with fear when 
he ſaw himſelf in the middle of the pond, ſo that he tum- 
bled off, and was drowned. Phyſignathus being ſuſpected 
to have ſhaken him off with deſign, the mice demanded ſa- 
tislaction, and unanimouſly declared war againſt the frogs. 
Stephens, Nunneſius, and other modern authors, take the 
poem not to be Homer's; but ſeveral of the ancients ſeem of 
another opinion; and Statius, who wrote under Domitian, 
makes no doubt of it. See Fabric. Bibl. Græc. lib. ii. c. i. 5 3. 

BATRACHOSALIS, in [chthyology, a name given by many 
of the Greek authors to the LOyYHIUS, or rana prſcatrix 
of authors. 

BATRACHUS, a ſpecies of the $1LURUs. 

BATTABLE, ground, denotes land lying between England 
and Scotland, heretofore in queſtion to which it be- 
longed, when they were two diſtinct kingdoms. 

The word imports as much as /itigious, or diſputable 
ground; from battre, to beat or fight. 

BATTALIA, an army ranged in order of battle, or ready 

for engagement. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with the depth of a battalia; to 
march in battalia, with the baggage in the middle; to 
break the battalia, &c. In the Roman battalia, the 
HASTATI made the front. 

BATTALION, in the Military Art, a little body of in- 
fantry ranged in form of battle, and ready to engage 


The word comes from battel, an engagement of two armies, « 


&c. and that from battualiu, the place where two men fight; 
or from battalia, the exerciſe of people who learn to fight. 
A battalion uſually contains from five to eight hundred 
men, of which one third were formerly pikes in the mid- 
dle, and the other two thirds muſquets poſted on 
the wings: they are now armed with firelocks and 
bayonets. The battalion is divided into thirteen compa— 
nies, one of which is grenadiers, but the number of men 
it conſiſts of is not determined. 

Battalions are uſually drawn up with three men in file, or 
one before another. — Some regiments conſiſt but of one 
battalion, which is too few : others more numerous are 
divided into four or five, which are too many. 

M. De Folard decries the modern method of ranging 
battalions ſo ſhallow which renders them weak, and un- 
able to ſupport each other: ſo that they are eaſily pene- 


trated or broken: an eſſential fault in the modern tactics. 


The real firength of a corps, according to this author, 
conſiſts in its thickneſs, or the depth of its files, and 
their connection and clofeneſs. This depth renders the 
flanks almoſt as ſtrong as the front. He adds, that it may 
be laid down as a maxim, that every battalion ranged deep, 
and with a finall front, will beat another ſtronger than it- 
ſelf,ranged according to the uſual method. Polyb. tom. i. p. 7. 
But this opinion of Folard has not been adopted in mo- 
dern practice; and his theory has been vigorouſly attack- 

© ed by two French officers in the ſervice of the States- 
| eneral. They admit the ſuperior {lrength of his co— 
lumn to that of a modern b«ztalion, it the action were to 
be decided with pikes and ſwords ; but where fire-arms 
mult be uſed, M. Folard's column 1s fo very ill diſpoſed 
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BA TTAL1ON, round, is that in which the ſoldiers are ranged 
in concentric circles. This was much uſed by the Ro- 
mans, and called in orbem. Cæſar, in his Commentaries 
has given many inſtances of this kind of arrangement. i 
BATTALION, /quare, is that, where the number of men in 
file is equal to the number of men in rank. To form an 
number of men, e. g 500, into a ſquare battalion, entf 
the neareſt ſquare root of 30 Which is in ititegers 223 
and that will give the number of men for renk and file, 
There will be a remainder of -16 men, who may be dif. 
poſed of, as the commander thinks beſt. | 
M. Folard ſhews at large, in his book De la Clonne, the 
weaknels of the /quare battalian. Both the full and the 
hollow ſquare, according to him, are equally bad. 
BATTALION, triangular, is a body of troops diſpoſed of in 
the form of a triangle; in which che ranks form an atith« 
© metical progreſſion. 
BaTTALION, doubling a, is a motion of the ſoldiers, whete- 
by two ranks, or two files are put into one. 
BATTALION, angle of a, ſee ANGLE. 
BATTALION, frai/ing a, fee FRAISI NS. 
BATTERDEAUX, in Bridge-building, fee CorrEr- dams. 
BAITEN, a name which the workmen give to a ſcantling 
of wooden ſtuff from two to four inches broad, aud 
about an inch thick; the length being pretty conſiderable, 
but undetermined, 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors, &c. which 
are not framed of whole deal, &c. with tiles, rails, and 
pannels like wainſcoat, but are made to appea. as it they 
were, by means of theſe pieces, or battens, bradded on 
the plain board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs 
them, and up and down. 
Hence batten doors, or windows, are ſuch as ſeem to be 
wainſcoat ones, but are not. Theſe are ſaid to be either 
Angle or double, as the battens are ited on to one ſide, or 
to both, 
BaTTNS of the hatches, in Sea-language, are nailed along the 
- tarpaulings, and {crve to keep their edges cloſe down to the 
harches, in order to prevent the wares which waſhes over 


the deck from penetrating into the lower apartments of 
the ſhip. 


BATETERING-RAu, ſee Aries. 
BATTERING-rams, in Heraldry, a bearing or coat of arms, 
reſembling the inilitary engine of the ſame name. 
BATTERING, the attacking a place, work, or the like, 
with heavy artillery, See BATTERY. 

To BATTEK in breach, battre en breche, is to play furiouſly 
on a work, as the angle of a halt moon, in order to de— 
molith and make a gap or hRVYHAc B in it. 
In this, they oblerve never to fice a ſingle piece againſt 
the top of the wall; but all towards the bottom: three, 
four, tive, or fix feet from the ground: they alſo fire 
far camarade, all together, till they perceive the earth ſall 
from behind the lining of the rampart, 

BaTTERING-pzeces, or pieces of battery, fee CAN NOx. 

BATTERY, in the Military Art, denotes an eminence caſt 
up, whereon to plant artilieiy, that it may play to better 
advantage. It conſiſts of an empaulement or breaſt- work, 
of about eight lect high, and eighteen or twenty thick. — 
Sec Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. n. 33. and fig. 23. 

The word 1s French, formed of battre, to beat, tribe. 
In all batterres, the open ſpace left to put the muzzics of 
the great guns out at, are called embraſures; and tlie di- 
ſtances between the embraſures, mer/oans. — The guns are 
generally about fifteen or ſixteen feet diſtant trom one 
another, that the parapet may be ſtrong, and the gun- 
ners may have room to work. 
There are alſo batteries of mortars, the ſame with thoſe of 
cannon, except that they have no embraſures : and the 
ſlope of the breaſt-work is made inwards, contrary to 
that of other parapets, having their p'arforms about ſix 
feet ſquare, and eight feet afunder. N 

The battery of a camp is uſually ſurtounded with a trench 
and palliſades at the bottom, as allo with a pirapet on 
the top, having as many holes as there ate pieces of ar- 
tillery, and two redoubtgon the wings, or certain places of 
arms, capable of coveringthe troops, whi. b are appointed 
for their defence. Sce EMBRASUREsS, MaGaziNnEs, 
MFRLONS, PARAPET, PLATFORMS, [RENCHES, &c. 

BATTERY, oper, is nothing more than a number of cannon, 
generally held-pieces, ranged in a row a-breatt of one 
auother, on ſome ſmall natural elevation of the ground, 
or an artificial bank of about a yard or two high. 

BATTERY, covered, is when the cannon and gunners are 
covered by a bank made of bruſh-wood, faggots, and 
earth; of about eighteen or twenty feet chick, and feven 
or eigbt feet high. | 
The cannon ufed in ſuch batteries are generally from nine 
to eighteen pounders ; ſometimes twenty four pounders 
are uled in them, | 

BaTTERY, ſunk or buried, is that whoſe platform is ſunk or 
let down into the ground, with trenches cut into the cartu 


for this purpoſe, that it mull infallibly be deſtroyed. 


again the muzzles of the guns, to ſerve tor embralures. 
| | This 
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ruimante, is generally uſed upon the firſt making ap- 
proaches, to beat down the parapet of the place. : 
BarTERIES, croſs, are two batteries at a conſiderable di- 
{tance from each other, which play athwart one another 
at the ſame time, and upon the ſame point, forming 
right angles; where, what one bullet ſhakes, the other 
beats down. ; 
BATTERY A enfilade, is one which ſweeps the whole length 
of a ſtraight line, a ſtreet, & . 
BaTTERY en echarpe, is that which plays obliquely. 
BATTERY de revers, or murdering battery, is one that plays 
on the back of any place: and being placed on an emi- 
nence, fees into it. 
BATTERY, j2int, or par camerade, or cameretta, is when ſe- 
veral guns play at the ſame time upon one place. 
BATTERY en rouage, is that uſed to diſmount the enemy's 


cannons 4 . 
BATTERY A ricochet, is adapted to the mothod of ricochet 


firing, firſt invented and practiſed by Vauban, at the 
ſiege of Acth, in 1692: the guns are loaded with ſmall 
charges, and are elevated, fo as to fire over the parapet ; 
and the ſhot is hereby made to roll along the oppoſite 
rampart. This method of firing with guns has ſince been 
applied to mortars and howitzes with great ſucceſs. 
BATTERY cer, is that where the ſides of the wall and 
merlons only are formed of faſcines, and all the cavities 
or included ſpaces filled with earth, 

BATTERY, gabion, fee GAaBlONS. 

BATTERY, in Law, denotes an act that tends to the breach 
of the peace of the realm, by unlawfully ſtriking, beat- 
ing, or offering other violence to another perſon. 
Battery is frequently confounded with afJau/t, though in 
law they are different offences; becauſe, in the treſpaſs 
for aſſault and bettery, one may be found guilty of the | 
aſſault, yet not convicted of the battery : there may there- 
ſore be a without battery; but battery always implies 
an aſſault. A perſon guilty of battery againlt a clergyman, 
is liable to three kinds of profecution for the ſame offence : 
an indictment for breach of peace, a civil action for da- 
mages, and a ſuit in the eecleſiaſtical court, : 
BaTTERY is ſometimes uſed in ſpeaking of the fabric of 
metalline utenſils. 

In this ſenſe, battery-works include pots, faucepans, ket- 
tles, and the like veſſels, which, though caſt at firit, are 
to be afterwards hammered or beaten into form. 

Some make battery for the kitchen, batterie de cuiſine, 


This fort, which the French call Jatterie en terre, and | 


comprehend all utenſils for the ſervice of the kitchen, 
whether of iron, braſs, copper, or other matters. Others 


ſils of braſs or copper. 
A ſociety for the mineral and bartery-work of England, 
was incorporated by queen Elizabeth. 

Bar TER, in E/efricity, is a combination of coated ſur- 

faces of glaſs, fo connected together, that they may be 

charged at once, and diſcharged by a common conductor, 

Mr. Gralath, a German electrician, was the firſt who 

contrived to increaſe the ſhock, by charging ſeveral phials 

at the ſame time. Dr. Franklin, after he had analyzed 

the Leyden phial, and found that it loit at one ſurface 

the electric fire which it received at the other, conſtructed 

a battery, conſiſting of eleven panes of large ſaſh-glaſs, 

coated on each fide, and connected in ſuch a manner 

that the whole might be charged together, and with the 

ſame labour as one ſingle pane ; and by bringing all the 

giving ſides into contact with one wire, and all the re- 

ceiring fides with another, he contrived to unite the 

force of all the plates, and to diſcharge them at once. 

But the moſt complete battery that has yet been conſtruct- 

ed, is deſcribed by Dr. Prieſtley, of which he ſays, that 

after long uſe he ſees no reaſon for wiſhing the leaſt alter- 

ation in any part of it. This battery (fee Plate of Eleftri- 

city, fig. i) conſiſts of 64 jars, each ten inches long, and 

23 inches in diameter, coated within 1+ inch of the top; 
and contains in the whole 32 ſquare feet. The wire of 

each jar has a piece of very ſmall wire twiſted about the 

lower end of it, to touch the inſide coating in ſeveral. 
Places; and it is put through a pretty large piece of cork, 

within the jar, to prevent any part of it from touching 

the ſide, whi.h would tend to promote a ſpontaneous dif- 

charge. Each wire is turned round, fo as to make a hole 

at the upper end; and through theſe holes a pretty thick 
braſs rod with knobs paſles, one rod ſerving tor one row 

of the jars. The communication between theſe rods is 

made by laying over them all a thick chain. When part 

only of the battery is uſed, the chain is laid over as many 

rods as will furnith the required number of rows of jars, 

The bottom of the box, in which the jars ſtand, is cover- 

ed with a plate of tin, and a bent wire touching the plate 

paſſes through the box, and appears on the outſide. To 

this wire any conductor defigned to communicate with 

the outſide of the battery is faltened, as the ſmall wire in 

the figure, and the diſcharge is made by bringing the 

braſs knob to any of the knobs of the battery. 


When a 
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very great force is required, the quantity of coated ſurface 
may be increaſed, or two or more batteries may be uſed, 
Franklin's Exp. and Obſ. ed. 1769. p. 28. Prieſtley's 
Hiſt. &c. of Electricity, ed. 1775. vol: ii. p. 99. 
BATTEURS derade, ſcouts, or horſemen, ſent ont be- 
fore, and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, 
to make diſcoveries ; of which they are to give an ac- 
count to the general. | 
BATTIFOLIUM, or BaTTIFoLLUM, a kind of tower or 
defence, frequently mentioned by Latin hiſtorians of the 
middle age It ſeems to have been wood, and to have 
been erected on ſudden and haſty occaſions. 
BATTLE, an action which paſſes between two armies 
ranged in order of battle, and who engage in a country 
ſofficiently open for them to encounter in front, and at 
the ſame time; or, at leaſt, for the greater part of the 
line to engage, while the remainder remains in ſight, by 
reaſon of ſome difficulty, which hinders it from entering 
ſo readily into action, with a front equal to that which 
may be oppoſed to it by the enemy. 

Other great actions, though generally of a longer dura- 
tion, and even frequently attended with greater ſlaughter, 
are only called fights, by the French combats. Feuq. Mem, 
c. 80. 

A battle loſt, almoſt always draws with it the loſs of the 
artillery of the army, and frequently alſo that of the bag- 

gage : conſequently, as the army beaten cannot again 
ook the enemy in the face till it have repaired thoſe loſſes, 

it is forced to leave the enemy a long time maſter of the 
country, and at liberty to execute all its ſchemes.— 
Whereas a great fight loſt is rarely attended with a loſs 
of all the artillery, and ſcarce ever of the baggage, be- 
cauſe the two armies not meeting in front, they can only 
_ ſuffered in the part that has been engaged. Feuq. 
oc. Cit. 

An ingenious modern author remarks, that it is not, uſu- 
ally, the real loſs ſuſtained in a battle (that is, of ſome 
thouſands of men) that proves ſo fatal to a ſtate ; but it 
is the imaginary loſs, and diſcouragement, which deprives 
it of the uſe of thoſe very powers which fortune had left 
it. Conſid. ſur les Caui. de la Grand, des Rom. c. iv. 
p. 39- 

Drawing up an army for BATTLE, is called embattelling ; 
the rules and methods for which are ſurniſhed by the 
ſcience called by the ancients taclics. 3 

BATTLE, order of, the diſpoſition of the ſquadrons and bat- 
talions of an army in one or more lines, according to the 
conditions of the ground, either in order to engage the 
enemy, or to be reviewed by the general. 


take the term in a narrower ſenſe, and reſtrain it to uten- | BATTLE, field of, the ground on which the twoarmies engage. 


The Greeks notified the place of their battles and victo- 
ries by adding the word Nixy ; whence Nicodemia, Nico- 
polis, Theſſalonica, &c, The ancient Britons did the 
like, by adding the word Mais; whence Maiſſevgth, 
Malmaiſbury, &c. The Engliſh by the word feld. 
The Romans had their particular days, called præliares 
dies, wherein alone it was lawful to join battle; and others 
wherein it was unlawful, called dies atr:. 

The Athenians, by the ancient laws of their country, 
were not to draw out their forces for battle till after the 
ſeventh day of the month. And Lucian relates of the 
Lacedzmonians, that by the laws of Lycurgus, they 
were not to fight before full moon. Among the Ger- 
mans, it was reputed an impiety to fight in the wane of 
the moon; and Czlar tells us, that Arioviſtus was beaten 
by him, ,becauſe contrary to the laws of his country, 
he had fought when the moon was in her wane, The 
German ſoldiers were intimidated with the apprehenſion, 
and afforded Cæſar an ealy victory; acie commiſſa impe- 
ditos religione hole vicit. De Bell. Gall. lib. ii. 

It is well known that Jeruſalem was taken by Pompey in 
an attack on the ſabbath-day, when, by the Jewiſh ſu- 
perſtitious notions, they were not allowed to fight, or 
even to defend themſelves. Dion, lib. vii. 

The Romans did not carry their ſuperſtition fo far; their 
atri dies were only obſerved in reſpect of attacking : no 
day was too holy for them to deſend themſelves in. 
Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 16. 

Among the ancients, we find frequent inſtances of batt/es 
in the night: it was by the moon-light that Pompey 
beat Mithridates; and Scipio, Afſdrubal and Syphax, 
Flor. lib. iii. 

BaTTLE array, denotes the order in which an army is 
drawn up at a review, or for engagement: more fre- 
quently called in,, of battle. | 

BATTLE, pitched or ſet, that wherein both armies have room 
and time to arrange themſelves in good order. 

The farſt pitched battle of which we have any diſtin ac- 
count, is that between Crœſus and Cyrus, deſcribed by 
Xenophon, concerning which we have a diſſertation by 
M. Freret, wherein ſeveral points of the ancient taCtics 


are well explained. Cyropæd. lib. vi. and vii. Mem, 

Acad. Inſcr. tom. * 209. 

In modern war, we find few pitched or /ct ng 
11 
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thief view of the great commanders of late days is rather 
to harraſs or ſtarve the enemy by frequent alarms, cutting 


off his proviſions, carrying off his baggage, ſeizing his 
poſts, &c. than to join iſſue with him, and put the whole 
on the event of a day; a battle generally decidin the 
fate of a campaign, ſometimes of a whole war. Hence 
it is a rule, never to venture a general battle, unleſs either 
ou fight to advantage, or be forced to it. 

Joining or giving battle ſhould always be by deſign: a ge- 
neral ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be forced to fight. 
Reaſons for giving battle are, ſuperiority in the number 
or quality of forces ; neceſſity of putting a ſpeedy end to 
the war; different views or intereſts of the commanders 
of®the enemy's army; their negligence in encamping or 
marching ; neceſſity of relieving a place beſieged ; the 
diſpoſition of an army, which muſt be ruined, unleſs 
prevented by the ſucceſs of a battle ; the certainty of ſuc- 
cours coming to the enemy, which will render him ſupe- 
rior ; ſome preceding advantage, which, though not deci- 
five, has given the enemy a conſiderable check. For avoid- 
ing it, the reaſons are, having leſs to =_ for from a vic- 
tory, than to fear from a defeat; expecting farther ſuc- 
cour, or the junction of a ſeparate corps; finding the 
enemy advantageouſly poſted, or a proſpect of diſſipating 
his army by temporizing and avoiding battle. Means for 
execution are, to form the order of battle ſuitable to the 
quantity and quality of the forces whereof the arm is 
compoſed, and the ground wherein it is expected to find 
the enemy; diſtributing the poſts to the general officers ; 
giving copies of the order of battle to all thoſe who have 
command in it; diſtributing a ſufficient number of charges 
to the men, and having freſh munition and arms ready 
behind thoſe who have a long fire to ſultain ; Jetting the 
army have time to reſt and refreſh themſelves before the 
battle; being ſufficiently provided with medicines and 
ſurgeons ; being abſolutely free from the incumbrance of 
the heavy baggage ; inſpiring the army with the deſire of 
fighting, hopes of victory, and promiſes of pluader ; and 
not neglecting the advantages of wind and fun, The 
ſtratagem of the Arabs deſerve mention. They uſed to 
turn looſe a number of camels loaded with ſand and duſt- 
bags full of holes, to the windward of the enemy, who 
by this means were covered and ſuffocated with a cloud 
of duſt. Vide Phil. Tranſ. No. 219. p. 137» 

On the day of battle, the means of execution are, taking the 
advantages of the ground, obſerving the order of battle 
before concerted, changing it where found neceſlary, and 
giving notice thereof to thoſe concerned ; diſtributing the 
artillery in the line according to the ground; watching 
for all advantages to be taken, by opening and ſtrength- 
ening the wings; giving the word before marching to the 
enemy ; taking care to obſerve the right and left, and the 
diſtance between the lines: if the army march in front, 
rd make frequent halts, to give time for the line to recover 
its order, and to the artillery to fire and load again; 
above all, forbidding the ſoldiers from firing, to receive 
the enemy's fire, and not to charge till after drawing 
their fire from them, is a capital point; it being certain, 
that when troops, who have parted with their fire, ſee 
others advance, and going to pour in their fire upon them, 
they will immediately give way. But when both ſides 
purſue the ſame maxim, the belt expedient ſeems to be, 


'to march up cloſe to the enemy, before they give their 


fire, and having fired, to prevent the enemy from giving 
theirs by falling upon them with their bayonet on the 
muzzle of the muſkets che inſtant you have fired, which 
may be done under cover of the ſmoke, before they can 
1 it. Bland's Milit. Diſcip. c. 9. art. 2. 

f the army, by its march, cannot come at the enemy in 
front, it muſt approach in a ſufficient number of columns 
to be in order of battle, out of diſtance of being charged 
in columns. The artillery is ſtill to accompany the felt 
line in the order wherein it was diſtributed, if the 
ground will allow, and the reſt of the army to follow 
this motion, ſtill obſerving the diſtance between the two 
lines as at firſt appointed, to prevent confuſion. If the 
victory continue to declare in his favour, and he has the 
good fortune to overthrow the ſecond line, more care 

ill is to be taken to prevent the troops from ſeparating, 
teſt they be charged and put into diſorder by the firſt line 
of the enemy, who may be rallied behind their ſecond 
line. The routed troops muſt ſtill be purſued in a body, 
and in lines. No battalion ought ever to advance before 
the line in purſuit, for fear of being flanked, till the diſ- 
order be general : afterwards, the number of thoſe de- 
tached for the purſuit is to be increaſed, without ever 
ſuffering a man to quit his flag without being command- 
ed. On this occaſion, the general is to make uſe of the 
reſerved body, and of freſh troops, who have not en- 
gaged, to purſue the enemy, to prevent their rallying, 
and to take priſoners, which the troops muſt never be 
ſuffered to meddle with during the battle, not ſo much as 
to look on the plunder of the field, till the victory be abſo- 


| 


| 


Precautions to diminiſh the diſorder of a flight, 


BaTTLE was alſo formerly uſed for a body of forces drawn 


This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 


BATTLE, length of the, is the number of men in a rank, or 


BATTLE, depth of the, is the extent of a file, or the number 
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lutely affured, and the enemy fo broken | 
diſtance, that there is no —_ of his e 
the bodies detached to purſue them: after which during 
the reſt of the day, the victorious troops may be ſiifered 
to reap the plunder of the field of Pattle. If the firſt line 
give way, or be put into diſorder by the enemy, the bat. 
talions are to retire through the intervals left between 
thoſe of the ſecond line, behind which they are to ſto 
and rally. Great care is to be here taken by the 3 
that, inſtead of retiring through the intervals, the 40 
not run directly into the battalions, and either ow 
= — with 3 * ex into ſuch confuſion, 
at the enemy be upon them befor ime 
” 1 the Ailorder. e e 
n the firſt line's giving way, the ſecond ſh | 
up briſkly to their relief, and attack the — 2 — 
have time to repair the diſorder, which the action and the 
purſuit muſt of courſe have thrown them into; by doin 
which, they may eaſily retrieve what is loſt, and * 
and render uſeleſs the enemy's firſt line, which had bee 
conſiderably weakened and diſordered by the former — 
tack. This is the more eaſy to be effected, as the eines 
my's firſt fire is ſpent, which is that which does moſt 
execution ; the other, from the great hurry of loadin 
being of little conſequence, in compariſon with the Grit. 
The great miſchief is, that the ſecond line ſeeing the Grſt 
give way, are uſually ſtruck with a panic, which magni 
on the ay 6- * Cr — the time they approach — 
ey either betake themſelve I 
— — ng | s to flight, or make but a 
In caſe fortune declare on the enemy? 
ſineſs of the general is to prevent a * 
city and experience are to ſhew him the moment which 
precedes the loſs of a Ce, that he may take the neceſTa 
the Vi gorous effortsof a body of troops 3 
to give time to the reſt to rally, and thus ſecure A retreat; 
or by ſeizing ſome poſt behind, whither he may retire 
with ſafety ; or a defile, behind which he may rally and 
re · aſſemble his ſcattered troops. As the loſs of the f 1 
of battle frequently carries with it that of the baggage — 
artillery, he is to remain no longer in this firſt wy tha 
while he can re-aſſemble his army; after which he 1 — 
lead it into ſome ſecure camp, where he may recover bis 
loſſes, ſend for freſh cannon, troops, &c. If the loſs "= 
conliderable cnough to hazard ſome conſiderable town be 
is to throw into it the beſt of his infantry left, and = 
deavour till to keep the field with the cavalry to harraſs 
the enemy, in caſe he attempts a ſiege; or to oblige him 
to keep the army together, and prevent his dividing into 
ſeveral bodies, if his deſign be only to penetrate — 
_ ravage the 2 Bland. 8 
e ancients never joined battle without mu | 
and preparation; as taking — ures ſacrifices, 
haranguing the ſoldiers, giving the word, or a teſſera Kc. 
The ſignals of battle were ſounding the claſſicum or ge- 
neral charge, and diſplaying a peculiar flag, called by 
Plutarch a purple robe. To which way be added, ſinging 


pxans, railing military ſhouts, and the like. 
up in order of battle. 


BAT TALIONs | 


In this ſenſe, we meet with the length or d 
battle; the front, rear, and flanks + rig of the 


the ſpace from the left flank to the right flank, 


of men from the front to the rear. 


A Roman legion, ranged in order of battl: 
haſtati, placed in the front; of He — at 
old experienced ſoldiers, placed behind the former; and 
of triarii, heavy-armed, with large bucklers behind the 
principes, The haftati were ranked cloſe; the ranks of the 
principes were much opener, ſo that they could receive the 
haſtati ; and thoſe of the triarii opener ſtill, inſomuch that 
they could receive both the principes and the ha/ati within 
them, without any diſorder, and ſtill facing the enemy. 
When therefore the haſiati found themſelves unable to 
ſtand the enemy's charge, they retired gently within the 
principes, Where, joining with them, 14 renewed tbe 
combat. If theſe found themſelves too weak to ſuſtain 
the enemy, both retired among the 7riarii, where rally- 
ing, they formed a new corps, and charged with more 
2 2 2 ; If _-_ failed, the battle was loſt; the 
omans had no tarthe I 
. r reſource, Macchiav. Art. de 
Ihe moderns are unacquainted with this method of in- 
ſerting or embatteling one company into another; with- 
out which, the former cannot be well ſuccoured or de- 
fended, and their places taken by others; which was a. 
thing the Romanus practiſed with great exactneſs. 
As to the velites, and, in later times, the archers and 
fingers, 


BAT 


fingers, they were not drawn up in this regular manner, | 


| iſpoſed of either before the front of the ha/tati, or 
E up and down among the void ſpaces of the 
haſlati, or ſometimes placed in two bodies in the wings, 
eſe always began the combar, ſkirmiſhing in flying 
parties with the foremoſt troops of the enemy. If the 
were repuiſed; which was uſually the caſe, they fell bac 
to the flanks of the army, or retired again in the rear. 
When they retired, the haſtati advanced to the charge. 
As to the cavalry, it was poſted at the two corners of the 
army, like the wings on a body, and fought ſometimes 
on foot, ſometimes on horſeback. The auxiliary forces 
compoſed the two oints of the battle, and covered the 
whole body of the Romans, . 
Other leſs uſual forms of battle among the Romans were, 
the cuneus, or wedge 3; globus, or round form; forfex, or 
pair of ſheers; twrris, or an oblong ſquare figure; 
ſerra, or ſaw. Kennet, Rom. Ant. Not. p. ii. lib. iv. 
The Greeks were inferior to the Romans in marſhalling 
their armies for battle, as they drew up their whole 
army in a front, and truſted the ſucceſs of the day 
to a ſingle force. Pott. Archzol. tom. ii. lib. iii, 


They had three forms of battle, for the horſe, viz. the 
ſquare, the wedge, and the rhombus, or diamond form. 
The firſt held beſt for the defenſive ; the two latter for 
the offenſive : the wedge being preferred as bringing 
moſt hands to fight. lian. Taft. c. 18. 

Barre, in a Naval Senſe, denotes an engagement between 
two fleets, ſquadrons, or even fingle ſhips. 
'This is more frequently diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſea- 

ht. | 

& late times, fleets are ranged in line of battle, like land 
armies, and fight much after the ſame order ; to the ex- 
pediency of which, ſome objections may be made. 
The ancients had divers forms of ſea-battles ; as the half- 
moon, circle, and forceps. In all theſe, not only the 
ſhips engaged each other, and by their beaks and prows, 
and ſometimes their ſterns, endeavoured to daſh in pieces, 
or overſet and ſink each other, but the ſoldiers alſo an- 
noyed the enemy with darts and flings, and, on their 
nearer approach, with ſwords and ſpears, boarding each 
other by laying bridges between the ſhips. 
By way of preparation, they took down their ſails, and 
lowered their maſts, and ſecured whatever might expoſe 
them to the wind, chooſing rather to be governed by 
their oars. | | 
It is obſervable, that the ancient and uſual way of fight- 


ing in our fleets was board and board, yard-arm and yard- | 
arm, through and through; - and not at a diſtance.in a | 


line or half-moon, as is now done: which practice our 
old ſailors ſay they were ſtrangers ta. For this reaſon our 

uns are ſhorter, and of larger*bore, than thoſe of the 
French, which are adapted to the method of fighting in 
line of battle; as being longer, and carrying farther. So 
that we engage with them in this way at a diſadvantage. 
It has been ohhen found that their balls will fly over our 
ſhips, before ours can reach them by a mile, Dennis 
Eff. on Navy, ſet. 2.—See SIGNAL. 

BATTLE, line of, ſee LINE. 

BATTLE, ſquare, ſee Square BATTALION. 

BATTLE, attainder by, fee ATTAINDER. 

BATTLE, in Middle Age Writers, properly denotes a com- 
bat or duel decreed by order of a court of juſtice, for the 
deciſion of a cauſe, where otherwiſe ſulhcient proof could 
not be had. See Jupicieu Dei, ORDEAL, and PuUR- 
GATION. 

It was anciently allowed of in our law, and may lil] be 
demanded at the election of the appellee (particular cafes 
only excepted), where the defendant in appeal of murder 
or ſelony, may fight with the appellant, and make proof 
thereby whether he be culpable or innocent of the crime. 
Glanv. lib. xiv. c. 1. If the appellee be fo far vanquiſh- 
ed, that he cannot or will not fight any longer, he may be 
adjudged to be hanged immediately : bur it he can main- 
tain the fight until the ſtars appear, he ſhall have judg- 
ment to be quit of the appeal. 2 Hawk. P. C. 426. 
The trial by wager battle may ſtill be demanded by the 


tenant, or defendant in a writ of right. Blackſtone's | 
Comm. vol. iii. p. 337. vol. iv. p. 340, &c. See 


DuEL, 

BaTTLE royal, in Cock fighting, denotes a fight between 
three, five, or ſeven cocks all together; ſo as that the 
cock which ſtands longeſt gets the day. 

BATTLE ax. The battle ax was originally called ſecuris 

Danica becauſe firſt introduced into England by the 
Danes; but being adopted into theſe countries, we hind it 

called in later writers, 2 Angla, and ſecuris Scotica, 

the Engliſh and Scottiſh axes. The grandees wore them 
enriched with gold, and beſet with pearls. They were 
of that kind called bipennes, and have ſince generally de- 
generated into halbards or partiſans, though we find them 


| 
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flill retained, under their old denomination, by the band 
of gentlemen penſioners, Du-Cange. 

BAT TLEMENT 8, in the Military Art, indentures, or 
notches in the top of a wall, parapet, or other building, 
in form of embraſures, for the ſake of looking through 
them, &c. much affected in the old fortification. 

BAT TOLO GX, from ga log, battus, babbler, and ch; 
1 ſpeak, in Grammar, a multiplying of words withou 


occaſion, or a needleſs and ſuperfluous repetition of the 
ſame words, or things. 


BA'TTOON, or BaToox, ſee BAS TON. 

BATTORY, a name given by the Hans Towns to their mas 
gazines or faCtories abroad. ' 

The chief of theſe battories are thoſe at Archangel, No- 
vogrod, Berghem, Liſbon, Venice, and Antwerp. 

BATTUS, an order of penitents at Avignon, and in Pro- 
vence, whole piety carries them to exerciſe ſevere diſei- 
pline upon themſelves, both in public and private, 

BATTUTA, in the 7talian Mujic, the motion of the hand 

or foot in keeping or beating time. 
Among Italian muſicians, we frequently find the words; 
a battuta, which import, in menſure, or beating each time 
equally. This uſually occurs after what they call recita- 
trvo, which is rather declaiming than ſinging, and in 
which little or no meaſure is obſerved. A battuta, then; 
denotes, that they are to begin again to mark or beat the 
time equally. 

BATUDA, a method of fiſhing mentioned in ſome 11;ddle 
Age Writers; wherein the fiſh are driven by beating the 
water with poles, till flocking into one place, they are the 
ſooner caught, 

BATZ, or BATZEN, a copper coin mixed with ſome ſilver; 
and current at different rates, according to the quantity of 
alloy, in many parts of Germany and Switzerland: 

B. AV. See CHARACTER, | 

BAUDEKIN, BAL Dicuu, and BALDAKINUM, in our O/4 
Writers, is uſed for a cloth of baudekin; or gold; or tiſſue; 
upon which figures in filk, &c. were embroidered, But 
ſome writers account it only cloth of ſilk. ; 

BAUGE, a drugget manufactured in Burgundy, with 
thread, ſpun thick, and coarſe wool. 

BAUHINIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the decandria monogynia claſs, ſo called from the two 
Bauhines, famous for their botanical writings z mountain 
ebony. The characters are theſe : the flower is compoſed 
of five petals; and hath ten ſlamina; the oblong germen 
fits upon the ſoot- ſtalk, which afterward becomes a long 
taper pod, encloſing a row of roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 
There are ten ſpecies. | 

All theſe plants are natives of the warm countries, and 
will not thrive in England, unleſs kept in a warm ſtove. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the countries where they grow naturally, for they 
do not naturally perfect theig ſeeds in England. 

BAVINS, in /Far, bruſh fagggts, made with the bruſh at 
length. See FASCINES, 

BAUM, meliſſa, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gyms 
noſpermia claſs of plants. The characters are theſe : the 
flower is of the lip kind, having a cylindrieal tube, the 
chaps gaping, the upper lips erect, forked, and indented 
at the end. The under lip is triſid; it hath four awl- 
ſhaped /amina, two of which are as ong as the petal, the 
others but half ſo long. It hath a quadrihd germen, which 
afterward turns to ſour naked ſeeds, ſitting in the em 
ment. There are eight ſpecies. =. 

The common baum grows naturally on the mountains neat 
Geneva, and in ſome parts of Italy; but is cultivated 
here in gardens as a medicinal and culinary herb. It has 
a perennial root, the ſtalks are ſquare, branching, and it 
rites from two to three feet high, garniſhed with leaves 
ſet by pairs, indented about the edges, the lower ones 
ſtanding upon ſomewhat longiſh foot-ſtalks; the flowers 
grow in looſe bunches at the wings of the ſtalk in whorls, 
ſtanding upon ſingle foot-ſtalks : they are of the lip-kind ; 
the upper lip ſtands erect, and is forked ; the under-lip 
is divided into three parts; the middle one is roundiſh, 
and indented at the top; the flowers are white, and the 
whole plant has a pleaſant ſcent ſomewhat like lemons. 
This plant is ealily propagated by parting the root; for 
which the beſt time is in October, that the off-ſets may 
have time to get root before the froſts come on. They 
ſhould be planted two feet aſunder in beds of common 
garden earth, in which they will ſoon fpread and meet 
together. The only culture required is to keep the 
plants clean from weeds, and to cut off the decayed ſtalks 
in autumn, ſtirring the ground between them, 

Baum is greatly eſteemed among the common people, as 
good in diſorders of the head and ſtomach ;z but is leſs 
regarded in the ſhops. It is however reputed good in 
hypochondriac and hyiteric diſorders, and by outward ap- 
plication to eaſe the ſtinging of bees and waſps. It is 
moſt conveniently taken by way of infuſion, like tea; and 
the green herb, contrary to the general rule in regard to 


other 
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vrher plants, is much better than the dry. The only ofhi- 
tinal preparation of baum is the ſimple water. 
Hoffman has contrived a proceſs for obtaining the 
virtues of this plant, which affords its principles better 
than any other, and gives two medicines to the phyſi- 
cian, unknown before, but of great value. 
This method might be purſued with the ſame ſucceſs in 
other caſes, and many plants, not ſufficiently eſteemed at 
133 might thus a Ford uſeful preparations. 

e took a large quantity of the leaves of baum, freſh 

icked from the ſtalks, and filling a glaſs veſſel more than 
half full with them, fixing the {topper carefully in, he 
put the veſſel into a dung-hill, where he let it remain 
three months. At the end of this time he took it out, 
and found the whole reduced to a kind of poultice. This 
being diſtilled in a retort, yielded firſt an empyreumatic 
liquor, but afterwards, when the fire was increaſed, a 
black and ſtinking oil came over, in form of thin laminæ, 
ſpreading itſelf over the ſurface of the liquor. There te- 
mained at the bottom of the retort a black and burnt 
maſs, reſembling a coal, which being thrown on burn- 
ing charcoal, had very much the ſmell of the common 
tobacco, 
In this firſt diſtillation no volatile ſalt appeared, but the 
empyreumatic liquor being examined, was found very 
ſharp and acrid on the tongue, and of a ſharp and pungent 
ſmell. Spirit of vitriol being mixed with it, it afforded 

no efferveſcence; but on the mixing it with ſpirit of 

hartſhorn, ſpirit of urine, or the like, a ſmall ebullition 
always was produced, though it laſted but a few mo- 
ments. 
This liquor rectiſied by a ſecond diſtillation, affords the 
volatile ſalt of baum, which is a fine white and pellucid 
ſubſtance, adhering to the neck of the glaſs, in form of 
fine white and ſtriated cryſtal z and a yellow #therial oil, 
of a very penetrating ſmell, and ſharp taſte, becomes ſe- 
parated by the ſame rectification. Theſe are both found 
to be very great medicines, the ſalt as a ſudorific, and 
the oil as a high cordial, a carminative, and a deob- 
ſtruent. 
Of the ENs PRIMUM of baum, we meet with high com- 
mendations in Mr. Boyle. 

Ba/tard Baum, ſee MEL1TT1s. 

Shrubby Baum, ſee MoLucca. 

Turky BAUM, fee DRaGoON's head. , 

BAVOSA, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Italians to a 
ſpecies of the ray fiſh, called by the modern authors /ev:- 
raia, and raia oxyrynchus, and by the earlier authors, raja 
los, bos marinus, and lcioraia. It is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the variegated ray, with ten prickly 
tubercles on the middle of the back. See PHoLIs. 

BAURAC, an ancient name for nitre, but in ſome places 
uſed in a reſtrained ſenſe, as not ſignifying every thing 
that was called by that name, but only one of two different 
falts that were confuſedly called nitre. 

The Arabians give the name baurach to tincar or tincal, 
which when refined is called BoRax, but when it is 
rough, in little cryſtalline maſles like the ſmall cryſtals of 
ſal gem, mixed with earth or other impurities, it is al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed by the name of TIN AL. Neumann, 

227. 

BAWD, a perſon who keeps a place of proſtitution, or 
makes a trade of debauching women, and procuring or 
conducting criminal intrigues. . 

Some think the word is derived from the old French 
baude, bold or impudent ; though Verſtegan has a conjec- 
ture which would carry it higher, viz. from bathe, an- 
ciently written bade. 

In which ſenſe, bawd originally imported no more than 
bath-holder, as if bagnios had anciently been the chief 
ſcenes of ſuch proſtitution. 

The Romans had their male as well as female bawads ; the 
former denominated /cenones and proagogi, among us pan- 
ders; the latter, /en@. 

By a law of Conſtantine, 4awds were to be puniſhed by 
—— melted lead down their throats. 


y the common law of England, a perſon may be indicted 


for keeping a bawdy-houſe, and puniſhed by fine and 
impriſonment: and haunters of bawdy-houſes bound to 
their good behaviour. 

But it does not appear that the offence of being a bawd is 


indictable; though that of keeping a bawdy-houſe is. | 


See STEWS. | 
BAWLING, among Hunters, is ſpoke of the dogs, when 
they are too buſy before they find the ſcent good. 


BAxTERIANS, in Eccigiaſtical Hiſtory, See PREDESTI- | 


NARIANS. 

BAY, laurus, in Botany, a genus of the enneandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe; it is male and female in 
different plants; but the male flowers have no empale- 

ment. They bave nine „amina, which are ſhorter than 

the petal, ſtanding by threes, terminated by ſlender ſum- 
mits, The female flowers have no empalements ; they 


| 
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have one petal, which is cut into ſix ſegments at the top. 
In the bottom is ſituated an oval germen; and there are 
two globular glands, ſtanding upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
fixed to the baſe of the petal. The germen becomes an 
oval berry with one cell, encloſing one ſeed of the ſame 
form. They are all propagated by ſowing the berries, or 
by laying down the tender branches, which will take root 
in one year's time, arid may then be tranſplanted into 
beds for a year or two, or even placed at once where they 
are to remain. They muſt be trained up ſtraight, by 
tying them to ſtakes, and their under-ſhoots pruned off, 
to make them advance in height. Theſe trees are proper 
to plant on the warm ſides of hills, where they may be 
ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt winds. In open 
ſituations, the bay-tree will ſometimes indeed loſe all its 
verdure in ſevere froſts, and appear dead, and man 
trees have on this occaſion been dug up and burnt ; but 
this is a raſh and very wrong Lr dap for uſually, if 
they are ſuffered to remain, they ſhoot freely again, and 
after another ſeaſon, are found as lively as ever. 

Alexandria Bay, fee BUTCHER's broom. — Cherry Bay, ſee 
LauREL.— Dwarf Bay, ſee SrurGE laurel. Indian 
Bay, ſee MYRTLE. Loblolly Bay, fee Gok DONIA.— 
Plum Bax, fee Gualava.—Roſe Bay, ſee OLtan. 
DER.—Scweet flowering Bax, ſee Laurel-leaved Tolir- 
tree. 

Bax, in Geography, denotes a little gulf, or an arm of the 
ſea, ſtretching up into the land; being larger in the mid- 
dle within, than at its entrance, which is called the 
mouth of the bay. 

Bar likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or pond-head, made up a great 
height, to keep in a ſtore of water for driving the wheels 
of a forge or turnace of an iron-mill, by the ſtream that 
comes thence through a paſſage, or flood-gate, called the 
pen-ſtock, 

Bax, among Huntſmcn. Deer, &c. are ſaid to bay, or bz 
at bay, when, after being hard run, they turn head agaiult 
the hounds. 

Bay, among Farmers, is that part of the barn where the 
mow 1s placed. 

Bay colour, denotes a kind of red inclining to cheſnut, 
chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of horſes. 

In this ſenſe, the word bay is formed from the Latin 
baius, or badius, and that from the Greek Bag, a palm- 
branch, ſo that badius or bay properly denotes color pheni- 
ceus. Hence allo, among the ancients, thoſe now called 
bay horſes, were denominated equ? palmat:. 

We have divers ſorts and degrees of bays ; as a light bay, 
a dappled bay, &c. 
All lay horſes are ſaid to have black manes, which diſtin- 
guiſh them from ſorrels, which have red or white 
manes. 

Bay is one of the beſt colours, and bay horſes are com- 
monly good. 

Bay, in Building, denotes any kind of opening in walls; 
as a door, window, or even chimney. 

Bay @ mirror, in the Mauege, the ſame as DAPPLE bay. 

Bay /alt, ſee SALT. | 

BA windows, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
bow windows. 

Bay yard, is a denomination ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly 
with woo!len yarn. 10 and 11 W. III. c. 10. 5 G. II. 
c. 21. See Woo: &c. 

BAY ARD, or BAIAR D, in ſome O/d Mriters, is an appel- 
lative for a horle. | 
Hence the phraſes, ind bayard, bayard's watering, bayard's 

reen, &c. 

BAYONET, a ſhort broad dagger, made lancet-faſhion, 
and having, inſtead of an hilt, an iron handle and ring, to 
fix it to the end of a muſquet, ſo as not to hinder its ficing 
or charging. 

Bayonets are of great ſervice to the dragoons and fuſileers, 
after they have ſpent all their powder and ball. 

This inſtrument is alſo uſed in hunting the boar or bear; 
for this purpole it is made larger than for the military 
uſe. 

The origin of the word is unknown; probably it came 
from the city Bayonne, where this weapon is ſaid to have 
been firſt employed ; or perhaps from its being invented 
by ſome engineer of that place. 

BAYS, in Commerce, a kind of coarſe, open, woollen ſtuff, 

having a long knap ; ſometimes frized on one fide, and 

ſometimes not frized, according to the uſes it is intended 
for. 

This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom with 

two treddles, like flanne!.—The manufacture of bays is 

very conſiderable in England, particularly about Colchel- 
ter; and in Flanders, about Liſle and Tournay, &Cc. 

Formerly the French, as well as Italians, were furniſhed 

with bays from England ; but of late the Erench workmen 

have undertaken to counterfeit them, and ſet up manufac- 
tures of their own and that with ſucceſs ; eſpecially at 

Niſmes, Montpellier, &c. . The 


A 
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gal, and Italy. Their chief uſe is for the religious, and 
for linings in the army : the looking-glaſs makers alſo 
uſe them behind their glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or quick- 
Glver; and the caſe-makers to line their caſes. 

The breadth of bays is commonly a yard and half, yard and 
three quarters, or two yards ; by forty-two, or forty-eight 
in length : thoſe of a yard and three quarters are moſt 
proper for the Spaniſh trade. ; 
BAZA, or BAzarT, in Commerce, fine ſpun cotton, which 
comes from Jeruſalem, whence it is alſo called Jeruſalem 
COTTON». 

BAZAR, or BAs AR, a denomination among the Turks and 
Perſians, given to a kind of exchanges or places where 
their fineſt ſtuffs and other wares are ſold. 

Theſe are alſo called beze/tins. 

'The word bazar ſeems of Arabic origin, where it denotes 
ſale, or exchange of goods. 

Some of the eaſtern bazars ate open, like the market- places 
in Europe, and ſerve for the ſame uſes, more particularly 
for the (ale of the more bulky and leſs valuable commo- 
dities. Others are covered with lofty ceilings, or even 
domes pierced to give light; and it is in theſe the jew- 
ellers, goldſmiths, and other dealers in the richer wares, 
have their ſhops. 

The bazar or maidan of Iſpahan is one of the fineſt places 
in all Perſia, and even ſurpaſſes all the exchanges in Eu- 
rope; yet, notwithſtanding its magniſicence, it is excelled 
by the bazir of Tauris, which is the largeſt that is known, 
having ſeveral times held thirty thouſand men ranged in 
order of battle. 

At Conſtantinople there is the old and the new bazar, 


and ſuſtained by arches and pilaſters; the former 
chiefly ſor arms, harneſſes, and the like; the latter for 
goldſmichs, jewellers, furriers, and all forts of manu- 
factures. 

BAZGENDGES, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſub- 
ſtance uſed by the Turks, and other eaſtern nations, in 
their ſcarlet dying: they mix it for this purpoſe with co- 
chineal and tartar, the proportions being two ounces of 
the bazgendges to one ounce of cochineal. 

'The bazgendges ſeem to be no other than the horns of 
the turpentine tree in the eaſtern parts of the world ; 
and it is not only in Syria that they are found, but China 
alſo affords them, Many things of this kind were ſent 
over to M. Geoffroy at Paris from China, as the ſub- 
ſtances uſed in the ſcarlet dying of that country, and 
they all proved wholly the fame with the Syrian and 
Turkiſh bazgendges, and with the common turpentine 
horns, The lentiſk or maſtic tree is alſo frequently 
found producing many horns of a like kind with theſe, 
and of the ſame origin, all being owing to the pucer ons, 
which make their way into the leaves, and breed their 
young there. Reumur's Hiſt of Inſects, vol. vi. p. 37. 
BAZOCHE, or BasocaR, a royal kind of juriſdiction 
exerciſed among the clerks of the palais, or courts of 
Jultice at Paris. 

It is adminiſtered in the name and by the authority of 
the king of Bazoche, roi de la Bazoche, by virtue of an 
ancieut grant of the: kings of France, the elder among 
the clerks are the officers; and he who preſides is the 
Chancellor. | 

This court only takes cogniſance of cauſes among the 
. Clerks, or between clerks and artificers for goods bought, 
or work done. The freedom they took with private cha- 
racters in their inquiſition and remonſtrances, has occa- 
honed ſeveral arrets to reſtrain their power, and prohibit 
their holding pleas without leave. 

A collection of ſtatutes, ordonnances, regulations, mo- 
numents, and prerogatives of the kingdom of Bezoche, 
were publiſhed at Paris in 1654, 8v0. 

BDELLIUM, gn, an aromatic gum, brought from 
the Levant, of ſome uſe, both as a medicine and a 
perfume. | | 
The word is ſuppoſed to have been formed of the He- 


render by the appellation bde//ium. It is alſo written 
bedellium, bedello, ptellium, petalium, megalium, and 
telinum, 

There is much uncertainty concerning both the plant 
and the place of its produCtion, which 1s ſuppoſed to be 
in Africa. We find mention of the name both among 
the ancient naturaliſts, and in Scripture z but it is doubt- 
ful whether any of theſe be the ſame with the modern kind. 
As for the Scripture bdellium we know very little of it. 
Moſes deſcribes manna as of the colour of bdellium ; and 
Joſephus explains the paſſage, by ſaying it is the gum 
of a tree reſembling the olive tree; and that the manna 
wherewith the Jews were fed in the deſert reſembled 
this drug. — But Scaliger and others (ct aſide this expli- 
cation, and own they do not know what the dein 
mentioned in Scripture is. ; 

Vor. I. Ne 36. | 


The export of bays is very conſiderable in Spain, Portu- | 


which are large, ſquare buildings, covered with domes, | 


brew TGA, bedo/lach, which the Engliſh tranſlators | 


The gum of this name among the moderns is ſomewhat 
bitteriſh to the taſte, looks tranſparent when broken, and, 
if rubbed, ſeems a fattiſh ſubſtance. 
It is thought to facilitate digeſtion, to diſcuſs and pro- 
mote perſpiration, and to be good in coughs, and many 
diſorders of the breaſt ; but its chief uſe now in compoſi- 
tion is in diſcutient plaſters, cerates, and unguents; in 
which it is much commended for reducing) of ruptures, 
and ſoftening any indurations of the nervous parts. 
unker and Lemery. 
he pilulæ de bdellis majeres, deſcribed by Meſſue, are 

uſed by ſome againſt the piles, and exceſſes of the memnſcs. 
Hermannus alſo praiſes the oil of bdellizm againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the womb. Fumigations of the ſame gum, 
fuffitus ex bdellis, received by the anns, are alſo ordered 
by ſome to ſtop immoderate fluxes of the hæmorthoids. 
It is one of the weakeſt deobſtrücnt gums, and is now 
rarely uſed. From one ounce of this gum reſin, may be 
extracted by water fix drams and two ſcruples; or by 
ſpirit two drams. 

BEACON, a sI AI. for the better ſecuring the kingdom 
from foreign invaſion. 
On certain eminent places of the country are placed long 
poles erect, wherean are faſtened piteh- barrels to be fired 
by night, and ſmoke made by day, to give notice, in a 
few hours to the whole kingdom, of an approaching in- 


vaſion.— Theſe are commonly called beacons z whence 
alſo comes beacenage. 

Beacons are alſo marks and figns for the fea ; erected on 
the coaſts by the maſters, &c. of the Trinity houſe, who 
are impowered to do this by act of parliament, 8 El. c. 13. 
If any perſon ſhall deſtroy or remove any ſea-mark, he 
ſhall forfeit 1007. and in cafe of inability to pay it, be 
e farts outlawed. 

BEACONAGE, money paid towards the maintenance of a 
beacon, 

'The word 1s derived from the Saxon beacnian, to nod, or 
ſhew by a-/tgn : hence alſo the word beckon. 

BEAD, in Architefure, denotes à round moulding, carved 
in ſhort emboſlments, like beeds in necklaces. 
Sometimes allo an aliragal is carved brad faſhions 
There is alſo a ſort of beads plain, frequently ſet on the 
edge of each faſcia of an architrave; ſometimes alſo on 
the lining-board of a door- caſe; and on the upper end of 
ſkirted · boards. 

BRAD, in Ahaying, the ſmall lump or maſs of pure metal 

ſeparated from the ſcoriæ, and ſeen diſtinct aud pure in 
the middle of the coppel while in the fire. 
Thus, in ſeparatipg filver from its ore by means of 
lead, the ſilver remains in form of a brad, when the lead, 
that had before aflilted in the operation, is reduced to 
ſcoris. In this procels, the bead of filver muſt be taken 
out of the coppel as ſoon as it is feen pure and fine, leſt 
growing cold, it ſhould be conglutinated to the. coppel 
or litharge. This bead, when rightly made, is always 
porous underneath. Cramer, 

BEAps are more particularly uſed among us for a ſort of 
glaſs necklace, made in imitation of the colour and figure 
of pearl. | | 

BEaDs are alſo uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe glaſs globules 
vended to the ſavages on the coaſt of Africa, thus de- 
nominated, becauſe they are ſtrung together for the con- 
venience of trathc. 
The common black glaſs of which beads are made for 
necklaces, &c. is coloured with manganeſe only; one part 
of manganeſe is ſuſſicient to give a black colour to near 
twenty of glals. Lewis's Comm. Phil. p. 422. 

Beans, in a religious ſenſe, ſee CHALET. 

BRap- roll, among the Romiſh prieſts, a liſt or catalogue 

of ſuch perſons, for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they ate ob- 

liged to rehearſe a certaia number of prayers, &c. which 
are told by means of their beads. 

BE aD-maters, called by the French paterni/+:crs, are thoſe 
rat, ox, 58 in the making, ftringing, and ' ſelling of 

cads. - 
At Paris there are three companies of paterno/tricrs, or 
bead-makers; one who make them of glaſs or cryſtal ; 
2 in wood and horn; and a third in amber, coral, 
jet, &c. | 

BEAD proof, or double prof, terms uſed by our diſtillers, to 
expreſs that ſort of PROOF of the ſtandard ſtrength of 
ſpirituous liquors, which confiſt in their having, when 
ſhaken in a phial, or poured from on high into a glaſs, a 
crown of bubbles, which ſtand on the ſurface ſome time 
after. This is eſteemed a proof that the ſpirit conſiſts of 
equal parts of rectiſied ſpirits and phlegm, 

This is a fallacious rule as to the degree of ſtrength in 
the liquor ; becauſe any thing that will increaſe the te-. 
nacity of the ſpirit, will give it this proof, though it be 
under the due ſtrength. Our malt diſtillers ſpoil the 


8 part of their goods, by leaving too much of the 
ſtinking oil of the malt in their ſpitit, in order to give it 
this proof, when ſome what under the ſtandard ſtrength, 
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But this is a great deceit on the purchaſers of malt ſpirits, 
ns they have them by this means not only weaker than 
they ought to be, but ſtinking with an oil, which they arc 
not caſily cleared of afterwards, a 
On the other band, the dealers in brandy, who uſually 
have the art of ſophiſticating it to a great nicety, are in 
the right when they buy it by the ſtrongeſt bead prof, as 
the grand mark of the beſt; for being a proof of the 
brandy containing a large quantity of its oil, it 18, at the 
ſame time, a token of its high flavour, and of its being 
capable of bearing a very large addition of the common 
ſpirits of our own produce, without betraying their flavour | B 
or loſing its own. 
We value the French brandy for the quantity of this eſ- 
ſential oil of the grape which it contains, and that with 
ood reaſon ; as it is with us principally uſed for drink- 
ing as an agreeably flavoured cordial : but the French 
themſelves, when they want it for any curious purpoles, 
are as careful in the rectification of it, and take as much 
pains to clear it from this oil, as we do to free our malt 
ſpirit from that nauſeous and ſctid oil, which it ori- 
inally contains, 

N o judgment can be formed of brandies by the bead proof 
as to their mixed or adulterated, or their pure ſtate, 
farther than that they are likely to be moſt pure when 
they have the greateſt proportion of this oil, in regard to 
mixtures of other ſpirits. There are many occaſions 
where we want ſpirit, merely as ſpirit, and where any 
oil, whether ſweet or ſtinking, mult be equally improper. 
Shaw's Eff, on Diſtillery. 

BEAD tree, azederach, or melia, in Botany, a genus of the 
decandria monogynia Claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has five ſpear- ſhaped petals which ſpread open, 
and a cylindrical nefarium of one leaf, indented at the 
brim in ten parts. It has ten ſmall ſtamina inſerted in 
the top of the nefarium; with a conical germen, which 
turns to a ſoft globular fruit, including a roundiſh nut, 
having five rough furrows and five cells, each contain- 
ing one oblong ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 

BEADLE or BE DEL, BEDELL us, ſignifies a meſſenger or 

* apparitor of a court, who cites men to appear and anſwer 
in the court to what is alledged againſt them. 

BEADLE is alſo uſed for an officer in univerſities, whoſe 
place it is to walk before the maſters at all public proceſ- 
ſions, &c. with a mace. 
Spelman, Vollius, and Somner derive beadle from the 
Saxon bidel, a public crier; in which ſenſe biſhops, in 
ſome ancient Saxon manuſcripts, are called beadles of 

God, Dei bedelli. The tranſlator of the Saxon New 
Teſtament renders eder by bidele; and the word is uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe in the laws of Scotland. 

BEAGLES, a ſmall ſort of hounds or hunting dogs. 

Beagles are of divers kinds; as the ſouthern beagle, ſome- 
thing leſs and ſhorter, but thicker than the deep-mouthed 
hound ; the fleet northern, or cat beagle, ſmall, and of a 
finer ſhape than the ſouthern, and a harder runner. From 
the two, by crolling the ſtrains, is bred a third ſort held 
referable to either. 
e theſe may be added a ſtill ſmaller ſort of b-agles, ſcarce 
bigger than lap-dogs, which make pretty diverſion in hunt- 
ing the coney, or even {mall hare in dry weather: but 
otherwiſe unſerviceable, by reaſon of their ſize. 
BEAK, ro/trum, in Ornithology, the bill of a bird; from the 
form and ſtructure of which, Linnzus divides this whole 
family or general claſs of animals, into ſix orders. See 
BiRD, and ORNITHOLOGY. 
De Ak, in Architedture, a little fillet left on the edge of a lar- 
mier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant 
chin, anſwering to what Vitruvius calls the mentum. 
BTAk, or BraK-head of a ſhip, is that part without the ſhip 
before the forecaſtle, which is faſtened to the ſtem, and 
is ſupported by the main knee: this is uſually carved 
and painted, and, beſides its uſe, makes the becoming 
Part, or grace of a ſhip. 
The beak was anciently made of wood; but fortified with 
braſs, and faſtened to the prow, ſerving to annoy the 
enemy's veſſels. Its invention is attributed to Piſæus, an 
Italian. The firſt beats were made long and high; but 
afterwards a Corinthian, named Ariſto, contrived to make 
them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed ſo low as to pierce the 
enemy's veſſels under water. By the help of theſe great 
havock was made by the Syracuſians in the Athenian fleet. 
Pott. Archzol. lib. iii. c. 17. 
BEAK was alſo uſed for one of the ancient battalia, or forms 
of ranging an army for battle, particularly uſed by the 
Macedonians. $5 
BEAK is alſo applied to the ſlender crooked prominences of 
divers bodies, bearing ſome analogy or reſemblance to the 
beaks of birds | 
In this ſenſe we meet with beats of ſhoes, ro/tra calceorum, 
for long peaked toes, in uſe of old. Du Cange. 
Among Farriers, beak denotes a little horſe-ſhoe, turned 
up, and faſtened in upon the tore part of the hoof, 


It i3 uſed to keep the ſhoes faſt, and not liable to be ſtruck 
off by the horſe, when by reaſon of any itch; or being 
much diſturbed by the flies in hot weather, he ſtamps his 
feet violently on the ground, 

BEARKED, becque, in Heraldry, is uſed when the beak or 
bill of a fowl is of a different tincture from the body. 
In this caſe, they ſay beated and membered of ſuch a 
tincture. 

BEAKING, in Cock-/ighting, expreſſes the fighting of theſe 
birds with their bills, or holding with 

with the heels. 


EAM, in Architecture, the largeſt piece of wood in a build. 
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the bill, and ſtriking 


ing; being laid acroſs the walls, and ſerving to ſupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, 

No houſe has leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. one at 
each head: into theſe the girders of the garret floor are 
alſo framed ; and, if the building be of timber, the teazle- 
tenons of the poſts. 
The proportions of beams near London are fixed by ſta- 
tute, as follows: a beam fifteen feet long muſt be ſeven 
inches on one ſide its ſquare, and five on the other; if 
it be ſixteen feet long, one ſide muſt be eight inches, the 
other ſix; if ſeventeen feet long, one fide muſt be ten 
inches, the other fix: in the country they uſually make 
them ſtronger. Sir H. Wotton adviſes theſe to be of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt durable timber. 
Some of the beſt authors have conſidered the force or 
ſtrength of beams, and brought their refſtance to a preciſe 
calculation; particularly M. Varignoa and M. Parent; 
the ſyſtem of the latter is as follows. 

When, in a beam breaking parallel to its baſe, which is 

ſuppoſed to be a parallelogram, two plans of fibres, which 

were before contiguous, are ſeparated, there is nothing 
to be conſidered in thoſe fibres, but their number, big- 
neſs, tenſion before they broke, and the lever by which 
they act; all theſe together make the ſtrength or reſiſtance 
of the beam to be broke. 
Suppoſe then another beam of the ſame wood, where the 
baſe is likewiſe a parallelogram, and of any bignels, 
with regard to the other, at pleaſure ; the height or thick- 
neſs of each of theſe when laid horizontal, being divided 
into an indefinite number of equal parts, and their 
breadth into the ſame number, in each of their ba'es will 
be found an equal number of little quadrangular cells, 
proportional to the baſes whereof they are parts — Theſe 
then will repreſent little baſes, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the thickneſſes of the fibres to be ſeparated by the 
fracture of each heam: and, fince the number of cells is 
equal in each, the ratio of the baſes of both beams will be 
that of the reſiſtance of their fibres, both with regard to 
number and thickneſs. 

Now the two beams being ſuppoſed of the ſame wood, 

the fibres moſt remote from the points of ſupport, which 
are thoſe which break the firſt, muſt be equally ſtretched 
when they break. Thus the fibres, v. gr. of the tenth 
diviſion, are equally ſtretched in each caſe, when the 
firſt breaks; and in whatever proportion the tenſion be 
ſuppoſed, it will {till be the ſame in both caſes; ſo that 
the doctrine is entirely free, and unembarrafſed with any 

phyſical ſyſtem. 

Laſtly, it is evident, the levers whereby the fibres of the 
two beams act, are repreſented by the height or depth of 
their baſes; and, of conſequence, the whole reſiſtance 
of each beam is the product of its baſe by its height; or, 
which is the ſame thing, it is the ſquare of the height 
multiplied by the breadth: which holds, not only in caſe 
of parallelogrammatic, but alſo of elliptic baſes. | 
Hence, if the baſes of two beams be equal, though both 
their heights and breadths be unequal, their reſiſtance 
will be as their heights alone ; and, by conſequence, one 
and the ſame beam laid on the ſmallelt ſide of its baſe will 
reſiſt more than when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt 
ſituation gives it a greater height than the ſecond : and 
thus an elliptic baſe will reſiſt more, when laid on 11s 
greateſt axis, than when on its ſmalleſt. 
vince, in beams equally long, it is the baſes that deter- 
mine the proportion of their weights or ſolidities; and 
ſince, their baſes being equal, their heights may be dil- 
ſerent; two beams of the ſame weight may have reliil- 
ances differing to infinity: thus, if in the one the height 
of the baſe be conceived infinitely great, and the breadih 
infinitely ſmall, while in the other the dimenſions of the 
baſe are infinite the reſiſtance of the firſt will be infi- 
nitely greater than that of the ſecond, though their ſoli- 
dity and weight be the ſame. If therefore all required in 

architecture were to have beams capable of ſupporting 
vaſt loads, and at the ſame time to be of the leaſt weights 
poſlible, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as laths, and 
laid edgewiſe, X 
If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the 
ſum of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. gr. if they be 
either 12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, &c. ſo 
that they always make 24 ; and farther, if they be ae af 
. pole 
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poſed to be laid edgewiſe z purſuing the ſeries, it will 
appear, that in the beam of 12 and 12, the reſiſtance will 
be 1728, and the ſolidity or weight 144; and that in the 
laſt, or 1 and 23, the reſiſtance will be 529, and the 
weight 23: the firſt therefore which is ſquare, will 
have leſs than half the ſtrength of the laſt, with regard to 
weight. 
Hence I. Parent remarks, that the common practice of 
cutting the beams out of trees as ſquare as polſible is ill 
huſbandry: he hence takes occaſion to determine geo- 
metrically, what dimenſions the baſe of a beam to be cut 
out of any tree propoſed ſhall have, in order to its being 
of the greateſt poſſible ſtrength ; or, which is the ſame 
thing, a circular bale being given, he determines the 
rectangle of the greatelt reſiſtance that can be inſeribed; 
and finds, that the ſides muſt be nearly as 7 to 5, which 
agrees with obſervation. 
Hitherto the length of the beams has been ſuppoſed equal ; 
if it be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much the lels, as 
the beams are longer. 5 : 
To this it may be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each 
end, breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its middle, 
does not only break at the middle, but alſo at each ex- 
treme; or, it it does not actually break there, at leaft 
immediately before the moment of the fracture, which 
is that of the equilibrium between the teſiſtance and the 
weight, its fibres are as much ſtretched at the extremes, 
as in the middle. —So that of the weight ſuſtained by 
the middle, there is but one third part which acts at the 
middle to make the fracture; the other two only acting 
to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 
A beam may either be ſuppoſed only loaden with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at any 
diſtance, or elſe only with thoſe foreign weights. Since, 
according to M. Parent, the weight of a beam is not or- 
dinarily above 45 part of the load given it to ſuſtain, it 
is evident, that in conſidering ſeveral weights, they muſt 
all be reduced by the common rules to one common 
centre of gravity. 
M. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will 
be ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various baſes and 
Jengths, fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppoſition 
that a piece of oak of an inch ſquare, and a four long, 
retained horizontally by the two extremes, will ſuſtain 
3i5 lb. in its middle before it breaks, which it is found 
by experience it will. Mem. Acad. R. Scien. an. 1708. 

BEAM of a PLOUGH, a name given by our farmers to the 

great timber of the plough, into which all the other 
parts of the plough-tail are infixed. 
This is uſually made of aſh, and is ſtraight, and eight 
feet long in the common plough : but in the four- 
coultered PLOUGH, it is ten feet long, and its upper 
part arched. The head of this beam lies on the pillow ot 
the PLOUGH, and is raiſed higher, or funk lower, as 
that pillow is elevated or depreſſed by being flipped 
along the crow-ſtaves. Near the middle, it has an 
iron-collar, which receives the tow-chain from the box, 
and the bridle-chain from the ſtake or gallows of the 
plough is fixed in it a little below the collar. Some 
inches below this, there is a hole, which lets through 
the coulter; and below that there are two other ſmall 
ones, through which the heads of the retches paſs. 
"Theſe are the irons which ſupport the ſheat, and with it 
the ſhare. Farther backward till is a larger perforation, 
through which the body of the ſheet paſſes; and behind 
that, very near the extremity, is another hole through 
which the piece called the hinder-ſheet paſſes. 

Beams of a /hip, are the large, main, croſs timbers, 
ſtretching from fide to fide, which hold the ſides of a 
ſhip from falling together, and which alſo ſupport the 
decks and orlops of the SHIP. 

'The main beam is that next the main maſt; and from it 
they are reckoned by fir/?, ſecond, and third beam. The 
great beam of all is called the midſbip beam. See Tab. 
Ship, fig. 2. u. 36. 45. 61. 28. 91. 87. 

There are uſually twenty-four beams on the lower deck of 
a ſhip of 74 guns, and to the other decks additional ones 
in proportion, as the ſhip lengthens above. 

On the BEAM, in Sea-Language, denotes any diſtance from 
the ſhip on a line with the beams, or at right angles with 
the keel, Any objeCt that lies eaſt or weſt, when the 
ſhip ſteers northward, is ſaid to be on the ſtarboard or 
larboard beam. 

Before the BEAM, ſignifies an arch of the horizon compre- 
hended between the line of the beam, and that point of 
the compaſs which ſhe ſtems. 


On bake Weather BEAM, ſignifies on the weather ſide of the 
| 


Camber Bx Au, ſee CaMBeR-beam. 
BE am of an anchor, ſee ANCHOR, 


Beam of a balance, is that piece of iron or wood, ſome- 
what bigger toward the middle than at the ends, where 


| 
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which hold the ſcales : the hc is divided into two egual 
parts, by a needle placed over it perpendicularly : and 
the centre of motion muſt be placed a little above 
the centre of gravity, that the beam may reſt exactly in an 
horizontal poſition. Sce BALANCE, 

BEAM, or roller, among Weavers, is a long and thick: 
wooden cylinder placed lengthways on the back-part of 
the loom of thoſe who work with the ſhurtle. The 
threads of the warp, of linen or woollen cloth, ſerges, 
or other woollen ſtuffs, are rolled upon the beam. and 
unrolled as the work goes on. Phat cylinder on which 
the ſtuff is rolled as it is weaved is alfo called the beam 
or roller, and is place on the fore part of the loom. | 

Beam, in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the main horn of a 
hart or buck. 

Beam, among Hunters, denotes the main ſtem of a deer's 
head, or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and 
tops; the little ſtreaks wherein are called circles, 

BEAM is alſo uſed for a fiery meteor in the ſhape of a pil- 
lar; and for a ray of the ſun. 

BEAM compaſſes, ſee COMP ASSES, 

BEAM feathers, in Falcenry, the longeſt feathers of a hawk's 
wing. 

Bean flling, in Building, the filling up the vacant ſpace 
between the riſing plate and roof, with ſtones, or bricks; 
laid between the rafters on the raiſing plate, and plaſtered 
on with loam; this is frequent where the garrets are not 
parget*d, or plaiſtered. 

BEAM fi/h, in 1chthyology, a ſea monſter like a pike; a 
dreadtul enemy to mankind, ſeizing like a blood hound, 
and never letting go if he gets faſt hold. The teeth of 
this fiſh are ſaid to be ſo venomou+, that unleſs an anti- 
dote be immediately applied, the lealt touch of them is 
mortal, 

Br AM tree, ſee SERVICE free. 

BEAN, faba, in Botany. Linnzus comprehends this ge- 
nus of plants under vicig. The characters are theſe : the 
flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is latge; 
oval, and indented at the env it hath two oblong erect 
wings, which encloſe the keel, being much longer; the 
keel is ſhort, ſwelling, and cloſely covers the parts of 
generation : the nine ſtamina are in three parts, and one 
ſtands ſeparate ; at the bottom is ſituated an oblong 
compreſſed ger men, which aiterward becomes a Jong, 
compreſſed, leathery pod, having one cell, filled with 
compteſſed kidney-ibaped feeds. 

We have four forts ot beans commonly ſowed in our gar- 
dens. 1. The ſmall Liſbon or Maragan. 2. 'The Spa- 
niſn. 3. The Sandwich. And, 4 The Windſor beans. 
The firit and ſecond forts are to be planted in October 
and November, under warm wajls and hedges, where, 
if they ſtand through the winter, they produce beans 
early in the ſpring. They may alſo be raiſed very cloſe 
in beds, and covered with hoops and mats in the win- 
ter, and in ſpring planted out; but there is ſome hazard 
in the tranſplanting, and they will be a fortnight or more 
later than thote which have ttood the winter abroad. 

The Liſbon bean is preferred to the Spaniſh: and the 
curious ought to have freſh ſeed every two years from 
abroad, for they are apt to degenerate, though not in 
goodnels, yet in their earlinets, | 

-The Spanich and Windſor beans are not to be planted till 
after Chriſtmas; but cſpecially the Windfor, which are 
ſubject, more than any other kind, to be hurt by the 
cold. Theſe beans ſhould have an open ground, and be 
planted at the diſtance of three feet and an half row from 
row, and five or fix inches from one another in the rows. 
The Sandwich beans are hardier than the Windſor, and 
may be planted to come in between the early crops and 
them; and though not much regarded at preſent, they 
are a very good bean. | | 

= The firſt plantation of Windſor Jeans ſhould be made in 
the middle of January; and after that, a new plantation 
ſhould be made every three weeks tilt the middle of 
May, that there may be a ſucceſſion of crops. 

The Toker bean comes about the ſame time with the 
Sandwich, and is a great bearer; therefore it is now 
much planted. The white and black bloſſom bears are 
alſo much eſteemed ; but, unleſs their ſeeds ate preſerved 
with care, are apt to degenerate. Miller. | 

There is ſcarce any plant, whoſe ſeed ſo well ſerves the 
purpoſe of the inquirer into the nature and ſtructure of 
leeds in general, as the bean. 

Trials have not long ſince been made in France to raiſe 
garden beans in open helds, on the principles of the new 
huſbandry; and the reſult ſufficiently indicated, that 
with proper care large crops might be raiſed in this way. 
'The medicinal and dietetic qualities of beans are faid to 
be nutritive, but flatulent : the pods yield a water held 
good againſt the gripes in children. Some have uted 
the horſe bean as a fuccedaneum_ to coffee; which in 
principles it much reſrmbles ; only that it centains but 


there are holes through which run the ropes or ſtrings 


| half the quantity of oil. Mr. Boyle has ſeveral experi- 
| | ments, 
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ments of beans treated pneumatically to ſhew the great 
plenty of air they afford, on which their flatuicncy 
depends, The expanſion of bears in growing, the fame 
author found ſo conſiderable that it would raiſe a plug 
clogged with above a hundred pounds weight. Boyle's 
Works abr. tom. p. 235. tom. ii. p. 615, &c. 
Beans with proper management, make one of the ſineſt 
of all baits for {iſh. The method of preparing them for 
this purpoſe is this: take a new earthen pot glazed on 
the inſide ; boil ſome hans in it, ſuppoſe a quarter of a 
peck: they mult be boiled in river water, and {hould be 
revioully ſteeped in ſome warm water for fix or ſeven 
. When they are about half boiled, put in three 
or four ounces of honey, and two or three grains of 
muſk : let them boil a little on, then take them off the 
fire, and uſe them in this manner: ſeek out a clean 
place, where there are no weeds, that the fiſh may fee 
and take the bcans at the bottom of the water. Throw 
in ſome bcans at five or fix in the morning, ard in the 
evening for ſome days. This will draw them toge- 
ther, and they may be taken in a caſting net in great 
numbers, 

BE an-/ower, called by the Romans lamentum, was of fome 
repute among the ancient ladies as a coſmetic, where- 
with to ſmooth the ſkin, and take away wrinkles. 

The ancients made uſe of beans in gathering the votes 
of the people, and for the election of magiltrates. A 
white bean ſignified abſolution, and a black one con- 
demnation. 

Beans had a myſterious uſe in the lemuralia and parenta- 
lia; where the maſter of the family, after waſhing, was 
to throw a ſort of b/ack beans over his head, (till repeating 
the words, { redeem myſelf and fam!i!y by theſe beans. Ovid 
gives a lively defcription of the whole ceremony in his 
Faſti, lib. v. ver. 425. 

Abſtinence ſrom beans is ſaid to have been enjoined by 
Pythagoras, for which prohibition various reaſons have 
been afligned, 

The Egyptian prieſts held it a crime to look at beans, 
judging the very ſight unclean. The flamen dialis was 
not permitted even to mention the name. Lucian in- 
troduces the ſame philoſopher in hell, ſaying, that to 
eat beans, and to eat our father's head, were equal crimes. 
After all, both the genuineneſs of the precept, and the 
reality of any ſuch abſtinence among the ancient Pytha- 
goreans have been diſputed. Some attribute the pre- 
cept to Empedocles, a diſciple of Pythagoras. Ariltox- 
enus, an ancient writer cited by A. Gellius, introduces 
Pythagoras ſaying, that he eat more frequently of beans 
than of any other pulſe, on account of their gently 
looſening, the belly. 

BEAN Hals. Theathesof beau s make good and clear glaſs. 

Br AN, Horſe. The hr ſe bean is the only kind propagated 
by the plough ; it delights chiefly in a ſtiff and moiſt 
clay; three buſhels will ſow an acre, and this is to be 
done in Eebruary. The common produce is about 
twenty buſhels from an acre, 'They mult lie ſome time 
upon the ground after they are cut, before they are car- 
ried in. Some farmers ſow tares and hor/e beans toge— 


ther, which is a very good way, for the ſceds are calily | 


ſeparated by a riddle. 

By the new huſbandry, leſs than one buſhel of ſeed will 
plant an acre of land; and the produce has excceded 
that of the old, by more than ten buſhels an acre. 

Bran, Bog, menyanthes, in Botany, a plant common in 
boggy places, but as it is never cultivated, not worthy 
of tarther notice. It is a genus of the pentandria monogynta 
claſs, with a hairy corolla, a bifid ſtigma, and a fingle- 
celled capſule. Linnzus enumerates three ſpecics. 

Bt AN, Kidney, phaſcolus, in Botany, a genus of the diado!phia 
decandria claſs. The characters are theſe ; the empale- 
ment of the flower is of one leaf; the flower is of the 
butterſly kind, and hath a heart-ſhaped, obtuie, inclined 
{tandard, reflexed on the ſides; the wings are oval, the 
length of the ſtandard with a narrow ſpiral keel twiſted 
contrary to the ſun; it hath ten Hamina, nine joined in 
one body, and the other ſtanding ſeparate; and an ob- 
long compreſſed hairy germen, ſupporting a Nlender in- 
flexed ſpiral ſtyle, crowned by an obtuie hairy /Z;gma ; 
the germen afterward becomes a long pod with a thick 
ſhell, ending in an obtuſe point, encloſing oblong com— 
preſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, Linnæus enumerates fifteen 
ſpecies. 
It would be to little purpoſe to enumerate all the vari- 
eties of this plant which have come to our knowledge; 
ſince America does annually furniſh us with ſo many 
new ſorts, that there is no knowing what varieties may 
be produced in England: beſide, as they are not likely 
to be much cultivated here, fince ſome of the old forts 
are preferable to any of the new ones, for the uſe of the 
kitchen-garden, we need therefore only mention thoſe 
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There are at preſent three ſorts of kidney Braut chiefly 
propagated for the table in England. "Theſe arc 
1. The common white or Dutch kidney bean. 2. The 
ſmaller k:dney bran, commonly called the Batterſea 
kidney bean. And, 3. Lhe vpright ſort, called the tree 
kidney bean. 
The firſt was fome time ago greatly propagated in 
England, and is ſtill in Holland: it grows very tall, and 
requires long ſtakes and poles to climb on, and its bem 
are conſiderably broad z this makes them lef; lexble jo 
the markets, people ſuppoiing them to be old becauſe 
they are broad; and they are hence grown into diſuſe 
Doug a inuch more valuable kind tor eating than any 
The ſecond ſort, or Batterſea bean, is what is more uni. 
e grows 07 ah tot row 
d te an eauly pats between the rows 
ene of its moderate growih; and this makes it bear 
p entifully, and ripen well for the table. It is the beſt 
taſted Lean, except the laſt. 
The third, or trce &:dney bean, is alſo a plentiful bearer 
and never rambles, but grows up in form of a ſhrub « but 
its beans are broader than the Batterſea kind and 
not fo well taſted, | ; 585 
Miller recommends the ſcarlet bloſſom bean which has 
been ulually cultivated tor the beauty of its flowers, as 
the belt fort for the table, 
They are all propagated from ſeeds, which are to be put 
into the ground the latter end of March or beginnin pf 
April for an carly crop, but theſe ſhould have a * 
ſituation and a dry foil; they mult alſo be planted * a 
dry ſcaſon. Ihe manner of planting them is to draw 
lines with a hoe over the bed at two feet and a haif 
diſtance, into which the ſeeds are to be dropped at 
about two inches alunder, and the earth is to be drawn 
over them with the head of a rake, to cover them about 
an inch deep. In a week after lowing, the plants will 
appear, and the earth ſhould be drawn up about their 
{talks as they rite up; for a few days after this they will 
require no tartker care, except to be kept clear from 
weeds, and, when the bears appear, to have them ga- 
thered twice a weck; for if the brans are ſuffered to 
hang on too long, they not only become of no value, 
but they weaken the plant. 
The firit crop of &idney beans will continue a month in 
good order: and to ſupply the table afterwards, there 
ſhould be freſh fowings in March, April, May, and 
June, the laſt of which will continue till ehe * en 
to deitroy them, Some raiſe their early crops on hot- 
beds; and this 1s to be done exactly in the ſame manner 
as the railing the early CUCUMBiR, 
Bran, K:dney, tree, in Botany, ſee GLYCixE. 
BEAN free, binding, mimoſa, fee SENS1T1vE plant. 
Br AN, Ao!ucco, a name given by fir Robert Sibbald in his 
Predromus, and by Mr. Wallace in his deſcription of 
the Orkncy iflands to a fort of fruit frequently cit on 
ſhore in the North weſt iſlands of Scotland; efpecially 
on the coalts molt expoſed to the waves of the great 
ocean. 
They are called by ſome Orkney beans, and are not the 
produce of that ifland, or indeed of any other part of 
Europe, but of America. 
Sir Hans Sloane procured four ſpecies of them little in- 
juted by the ſea, and found on examination that three 
of them were the common produce of the ifland of 
Jamaica; where he had himſelf gathered them, and de- 
ſcribed them in his catalogue and hiſtory. 
The firlt fort was a kind of kidney bean, and the plant 
which produces it is deſcribed by fir Hans under the 
name of the great perennial kidney bean with a great 
crooked lobe. It is alſo figured in the Hortus Mala- 
baricus, by the name of perim kakuvali, and fir Robert 
Sibbald alſo calls it nux Indica ex qua pyxides pro puluere 
ſternutatorio parants This is a native of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, and is ſometimes found thrown on ſhore 
in the county of Kerry in Ireland; and in ſome other 
laces. 
A ſecond kind of fruit thrown on ſhore in the Orkneys, 
is a very common fruit in Jamaica, known there by the 
name of the horſe-eye bean; it has this name from its 
reſembling the eye of ſome large animal, by reaſon of a 
hilus or welt which ſurrounds it. This is deſcribed by 
many authors, and among the reſt by fir Hans Sloane, 
in his catalogue of Jamaica plants; and is found in 
many other of the houer parts, both of the Laſt and 
Welt Indies. 
A third kind of ſruit found on theſe ſhores, is that called 
by the people. of Jamaica the ath-coloured nickar-nut z it 
has this name from its colour, and from its being per- 
fectly round, of a ſhape of a nickar or marble, ſuch as 
boys play wich. This is alſo common in the Ealt aud 


which are molt eſtcemed for the table. 


Well Ludics, 
| A fourth 
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A fourth kind is alſo a Jamaica fruit, with the hiſtory 
of which we are not yet well acquainted; no body has 
ſeen it growing, but the fruit itſelf is preſerved in many 
of the collections of the curious, and has been figured 
and deſcribed by Cluſfius, and others, under the name 
of a round exotic fruit rigid with four riſing nerves. 
Theſe are the principal kinds of fruits thus toſſed on 
ſhore with us; but how the products of Jamaica, or 
other parts of America, ſhould be brought to the ſhores 
of Scotland and Ireland, ſeems difficult to determine on 
any certain foundation. It is eaſy to conceive, that 
when they grow by the ſides of rivers, they may fall off 
from the trees into them, and be thence conveyed into 
the ſea. It is likewiſe eaſy to ſee, that when they are 
thus floating on the ſurface of the ſea, they may be 
carried about by the winds and currents to a conſider- 
able diſtance ;z but their motion this way muſt naturally 
be ſtopped by the main continent of America, and they 
mult be forced through the gulf of Florida, or the canal 
of Bahama, going thence conſtantly eaſt, and into the 
North American ſea. This is eaſily conceived by a ſi- 
milar fact which happens every day: which is, that a 
kind of ſea lentil, called ſargaſſo, which grows very 
plentifully on the rocks about Jamaica, is waſhed off 
jrom thence, and carried by the winds and currents, 
which for the moſt part go impetuouſly the ſame way, 
toward the coaſt of Florida, and thence into the North 
American Ocean; and is there found floating on the 
ſurface. Thus far it is eaſy to trace our fruits from 
their native ſoil: but how after this they ſhould be 
ſorwarded to us is unaccountable, unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that as ſhips when they go ſouth expect a trade eaſterly 
wind, and when they come north expect and generally 
find a weſterly wind, for at leaſt two parts in three of 
the year; ſo theſe fruits, being brought north by the 
current from the gulf of Florida, are put into the way 
of theſe weſterly winds, and by them conveyed to 
the coaſts of Scotland and Ireland. Philoſoph. Tranſat. 
Ne 222. p. 300. 

By the ſame means that theſe beans came to Scotland, it 
is reaſonable to believe that the ſame winds and currents 
brought from America thoſe ſeveral things towards the 
Azores and Porto Santo, which are recorded by Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, in the life of his father; which gave 
this bold adventurer the firſt notion that there was ſuch 
a place as America» Among the things he mentions as 
waſhed aſhore in this manner, was a piece of wood very 
ingeniouſly wrought, but evidently without the help of 
iron tools, This was taken up by a Portnguſe pilot, four 
hundred and fifty leagues from ſhore, off cape St. Vin- 
cent, after a welt wind, which had blown violently for 
many days: after this ſuch another piece of wood was 
taken up on the ſhore of Porto Santo, after ſuch an- 
other long and violent welt wind. Large canes, vaſtly 
ſuperior to any of the growth of the then known parts 
of the world, were alſo found thrown on the ſame 
ſhores, and the fruits of pines which did not grow in any 
known part of the world : and finally, the bodies of two 
men appearing to be of a different nation from any of 
the known people, and two of the canoes, were driven 
on ſhore on the iſland Flores, one of the Azores. All 
theſe things having been found only aſter ſtrong and 
continued weſt winds, it appeared very evident, that 
there muſt be land ſomewhere to the weſt, where fruits 
and men were to be found ; and that theſe men had no 
knowledge of our arts, by their want of iron. From theſe 
conjectural concluſions ſprung the greateſt diſcovery of 
modern times. 

BEAN caper, zygophyllum, or fabago, in Botany, a genus of 
the decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the empalement 9 flower is compoſed of five oval 
obtuſe leaves; the flower has five obtuſe petals, which 
are longer than the empalement, and are indented at 
their points: it has a cloſed nefarium, which includes 
the ger men, compoſed of ſeveral ſcales or little leaves, to 
which the baſes of the Hamina are faſtened. It has ten 
awl-thaped /amina, terminated by oblong ſummits and | 
an oblong germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ityle, 
crowned by a ſingle /tigma. The germen becomes an 
oval five-cornered capſule with five cells, containing ſe- 
veral roundiſh ſeeds. There are four ſpecies. 

The Syrians uſe this plant to kill worms, on account of 
its bitterneſs. 

BEAN cod, a ſmall fiſhing-veſſel or pilot-boat, very common 

8 on the ſea- coaſts and in the rivers of Portugal. 

EAN frefoil, ſee Shrub TRETOIL. 

EAN tree, erythrina, ſee CORALLODENDRON, 

EAN-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by authors 
a very beautful fly, of a pale purple colour, fre- 
quently found on bean-flowers. It is produced from the 
worm or maggot called by authors mida. | 


BEA 


| Brax is alſo improperly uſed for a weight, totitaining the 


third part of a ſeruple. 

BEAR, urſus, in Phy/iology, denotes a well-known quadru- 
ped of the cat kind, of ſome uſe in medicine; but more 
in commerce and ſport. See Tab. of Puadrupeds, & c fig. 3. 
Bear, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes a diſtinct 
genus of animals of the fer kind: the characters of 
which are, that the fore-teeth, above and below, are 
ſix in number, the upper ones alternately hollow within; 
the cutting teeth are ſingle and conical; the grinders 
five or fix; the tongue ſmooth, the noſe prominent, and 
the penis large. The common bear has a ſhort tail. 
Under this genus, the author takes in the creature called 
the ceati mundi, under the name of loter, or ur ſus cauda 
annulata. See RACKOON, 

The bear differs, in many reſpects, from all the 
other beaſts of prey. Its head is much larger than 
theirs: its ſkin on the back is extremely hard, tough, 
and ſtrong ; under the belly it is more tender: its hairs 
are longer, ſofter, and leſs rigid than in any other wild 
beaſt of prey, and reſemble wool in ſome degree : its 
ſkull is much thinner than that of the lion; but its 
brain more than twice as much in quantity : its eyes are 
very ſmall, and, what is very remarkable, have a nicti- 
tating membrane to cover them on occaſion. Its feet 
have all five toes, as well the hinder as the fore ones : 
and what is remarkable is, that the large toe, which an- 
ſwers to the thumb with us, is in the place of the little 
finger. It is a very common creature in Germany, Po- 
land, Lithuania, and many other places. Ray. 

The bear was formerly an inhabitant of the Britiſh 
iſland z and was tranſporced from Britain to Rome. 
Bear-baiting was a favourite paſtime with our anceſtors ; 
an inſtance of which occurs ſo lately as the time of 
queen Elizabeth. 

The bear is obſerved to bear ſome analogy to man; as 
having hair on both eye-lids, which no other brute bas. 
His ſtructure and anatomy are deſcribed by the French 
academiſts. Du Hamel Hitt. Reg. Acad. Sc. liv. i. 11. 
Some diſtinguiſh two kinds of bears, terre/trial and ma= 
rine; the former of which keep to. the mountains, 
whereas the latter come out on the ice as far as the mid- 
dle of the North Sea. Some of this kind are found in 
Nova Zembla, of an incredible ſize. | 

Lach male among the fea cars has a ſeraglio to himſelf, 
containing from fifteen to fifty females, which he poſ= 
ſeſſes as his own property. 

BEAR, Polar. See POLAR Bear. 

Sea-BEAR. See SEA-Bear, 

BeaR's eh was much eſteemed by the ancients : even at 

this day, the paw of a bear ſalted and ſmoaked, is ſerved 
up at the tables of princes. 
Bear's fleſh is reckoned one of the greateſt rarities among 
the Chineſe ; inſomuch that, as Du-Halde informs us, 
the emperor will ſend fifty, or a hundred leagues into 
Tartary, to procure them for a great entertainment. 

BEAR“s 1 is eſteemed by ſome a ſovereign remedy 

againſt cold diſorders, eſpetially rheumatiſms. Some 
have alſo employed it with ſucceſs in the gout, and 
againſt tumors and ulcers. 
To be good, it muſt be newly melted, greyiſh, gluti- 
nous, of a ſtrong diſagrecable ſmeil, and a moderate 
conſiſtence. That which is too white, is adulterated 
with common tallow. 

Bear's Ain makes a fur in great eſteem; and on which 
depends a conſiderable article of commerce, being uſed 
in houſings, on coach-boxes, &c. In ſome countries, 
cloaths are made of it, more eſpecially bags wherein to 
keep the feet warm in ſevere colds. Of the ſkins of bears 
cubs are made gloves, muffs, and the like. 

BEaR garden, a place where bears and other beaſts are ex- 
poſed as a public ſpectacle to be baiĩted. 

BEAR leading, to ſhew tricks, is an ancient practice, which 
we ſind prohibited in the canons of the church. Du-Cange. 

BEAR wards, u ſarii, were a kind of ſervants in great fa- 

milies among the Romans, who had the care of breeding 

and feeding thoſe animals. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. tom. il. 

1110. 

Our nobility had formerly officers of this kind. The 

annual ſalary of one of them belonging to the fifth earl 

of Northumberland was twenty ſhillings. Northumb. 

Houſehold Book. ; 


Order of the BEAR, was a military order in Switzerland, 


erected by the emperor Frederic II. in 1213, by way 
of acknowledgment for the ſervice the Swils had done 
him, and in favour of the abbey of St. Gal. To the 
collar of the order hung a medal, on which was repre- 
ſented a bear raiſed on an eminence of earth. 


BEAR, or BERK, is a ſpecies of barley cultivated in Scot- 


land and Ireland, and-the northern parts of England. 
It yields a large return, but is not eſteemed ſo good for 


EAN is alſo uſed by ſome Anatomiſts to denote theglansof the 
Penis, on account of its fi 


Vor. I. Ne 36, 


gure and reſemblance tothat pulſe. Ant BR Ak, in Zoology, fee ANT eater, 


malting as the common barley. 


Beak's 
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Bran's cars, in Botany, fee AURICUL A» 

BraR's ear ſanicle, ſee SAN ICI. E. 

BEAR+-b;1d, foe ConvoLvULUs. 

Bear's breech, ACaxTHUS, in Boteny, and BRANC ur/ine; 
a genus of the didynamia angio/permia claſs. Its charac- 
ters are theſe: the empalement of the flower is two- 
leaved and bifid; the petal has but one lip, which is 
turned backward, and is divided into three at the end; 
the capſule has two cells, eack containing one ſeed; 
it is of the ringent claſs of flowers, whoſe ſeeds are 
in a capſule. It is in the ſecond diviſion of Liunæus's 
fourteenth claſs. There are four ſpecies. 

The common acanthus, whoſe leaves compoſe the orna- 
ments of the Corinthian capital, and is uſed in medicine, 
grows naturally in Italy, Sicily, and the Levant. 
The /ar ina of bear”s breech, microſcopically examined, has 
the appearance repreſented in Tab. of Microſcopical Ob- 
Jetts, Claſs 2. 
Braun's foot, fee HELLEBORE, ; 
BEAR, in A/tronomy, a name given to two conſtellations 


called the Greater and the Leſſer Bean; or URSA major 


and miner. 

The pole ſtar is ſaid to be in the tail of the Leſſer Bear; 

this ſtar is never above two degrees diftant from the 

north pole of the world. . ; 
BEARD, the Hair growing on the chin, and adjacent 

parts of the face; chiefly of adults and males. 

Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms the beard has 

been liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable 

branch in the religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the ma- 

nagement of their beards; and that they waged a long 


and bloody war with the Perſians, and declared them 


infidels, though, in other reſpects, of the ſame faith 
with themſelves, merely becauſe they would not cut 
their whiſkers after the mode or rite of the Tartars. 
Athenzus, from Chryſippus, obſerves that the Grecks 
always wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and 
that the firſt who cut it at Athens ever after bore the 
addition of xopgng, /haven, on medals. Piutarch adds, 
that Alexander commanded the Macedonians to be 
ſhaven, leaſt the length of their beards ſhould give a 
handle to their enemies: however this be, we find 
Philip, his father, as well as Amyntas and Aichelaus, 
his predeceſſors, repreſented on medals without beards. 
Pliny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin to ſhave 
till the year of Rome 454, when P. Licinius brought 
over a ſtock of barbers from Sicily; he adds, that Scipio 
Africanus was the firlt who introduced the mode of 
ſhaving every day. 
Among that people, it became the cuſtom to have viſits 
made in form at the cutting of the beard for the firſt 
time: the firſt fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the 
time of the emperor Adrian, who retained the mode of 
wearing the beard. Piutarch tells us he did it to hide 
the {cars in his face. 

Formerly there was a preat deal of ceremony uſed in 
bleiling the beard; and there are ſtill extant the prayers 
uſed in the ſolemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an 
eccleſiaſtic was ſhaven. 

Perions of quality had their children ſhaved the firſt 
rime by others of the ſame, or greater quality, who by 
this means, became god-fathers, or adoptive fathers of the 
children. | | 
Anciently, indeed, a perſon became god-father of the 
child by barely touching his beard; thus hiſtorians re- 
late, that one of the articles of the treaty between Alaric 
and Clcvis was, that Alaric ſhould touch the beard of 
Clovis to become his Go D-/ather. EE 

As. to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very different 
on the article of beards : ſometimes they have been en— 
Joined to wear them, from a notion of too much effemi— 
nacy in having, and that a long beard was more ſuitable 
to the eccleſialtic gravity; and ſometimes again they 
wele forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath a ve- 
nerable beard. 

The Greek and Romiſh churches have long diſputed to- 
gether about their beards; ſince the time of their ſepara- 
tion, the Romaniſts feem to have given more into the 
practice of ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks ; 
and have even made ſome exprels conſtitutions de ra- 
dendis barbis. | 

The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the 
cauſe of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at 
the beardlels images of ſaints in the Roman churches. 


By the itatutes of ſome monaſteries, it appears, that the | 


lay-monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts 
among them to ſhave ; and that the beards of all that were 
received into the monaſteries were bleſſed with a great 
denl of ceremony. FIT 

'To let the beard grow is a token of mourning in ſome 
countries, and to ſhave it is ſo in others, Le Comte ob- 
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ſerves, that the Chineſe affect long beard: e 
but nature has balked them, and only given them ver 
little ones, which, however, they cultivate with wes 
care : the Europeans are fſlcangely envied by them on 
this account. | | | 

The Ruſſians wore their beards till within theſe few 
years, when the czar Peter enjoined them all to ſhaye : 
but, notwithſtanding his injunction, be was obliged * 
keep on foot a number of officers to cut off by violence 
= beards of ſuch as wouid not otherwiſe part with 
them. 0 f 

Chryſoſtom obſerves, that the kings of Perſia had their 
beards woven or matted together with gold thread; and 
ſome of the firſt kings of. France had, in the ſame may» 
ner, their beards maited and knoted with gold. | 
Among the Turks, it is more infamous for any one to 
have his card cut off, than among us to be publickly 
whipt, or branded with a hot iron. They who ſerve in 
the ſeraglio have their beards ſhaven as a token of ſervi- 
tude ; and when they are ſet at liberty, they permit it 
to grow. With them and the Perſians, the beard is a 
mark of authority and liberty. "There are many in 
that country who would prefer death to this kind of 
puniſhment. Ihe Arabs make the preſervation of the 
beard a capital article of religion, becauſe Mahomet 
never cut his. 

The Turbiſh wives kiſs their huſbands beards, and chil. 
dren their fathers, as often as they come to ſalute them. 
The men kits one another's beards reciprocally on both 
ſides, when they ſilute one another in the itreets, or 
come off from any journey. 


The Jews wear a beard on their chin, but not on the 
upper lip or cheeks, 

BEARD, forcing the, was an action anciently made uſe of 
by ſupplicants, and thoſe who made vows. 

BEAKD, ancinting the, with viguents, is an ancient Prac- 
tice both among the Jews and Romans, and ſtill conti— 
nues in ufe among the Lurks; where one of the princi- 
pal ceremonies obſerved in ſerious viſits, is to throw 
ſweet ſcented water on the Card ot the viſitant, and to 
periume it afterwards with aloes wood, which ſticks to 
this moillure, and. gives it an agreeable ſmel}. &c. 

In Middle Age Mriters we meet with adlentare barbam, 
uſed for ſtroking and combing it to render it ſoft and 
flexible, 
The Turks, when they comb their beards, hold a hand- 
kerchief on their knees, and gather very carefully the 
hairs that fall; and when they have got together a cer- 
tain quantity, they fold them up in paper,' and carry 
them to the place where they bury the dead. 

BEARD, plucking the, was practiſed to Cynics by way of 
contempt. 

Some authors alſo ſpeak of mortgaging the beard, barbam 
hypothecare. Du-Cange. | 

BEARD, barba fal/a, was an artificial one. In a general 
court ot Catalonia, held in 1351, it is expreſly enjoin- 
ed, Ne quis barbam fulſam jeu fictam audeat deferre vel 
fabricare. Du-Cange. _, | 
Hottoman has given an elegant dialogue de barha, ſirſt 
printed by Plantin in 1586, ' 

BEARD of @ muſcle, oyſters, or the like, denote an aſſem- 
blage of threads or hairs, by which theſe animals faſten 

\ themſclves to ſtones, &c. 

The hairs of. this beard terminate in a flat ſpungy ſub- 
ſtance, which being applied to the ſurface of a ſtone 
ſticks therto, like the wet leather-ſuckers uſed by boys. 

BrarDs, in the Hiſtory of Tn/ects, are two ſmall, oblong, 
flicſhy bodics, placed jult above the trunk, as in the gnats, 
and in the moths and butterftics. 

BEARD, or wunder-beard, called alſo chuck, of a horſe, is 
that part under the lower mandible on the outlide, and 
above the chin, which bears the curb of the bridle, 

BEARD, od man's, in Batany, fee CLEMATIS. 

BEARD of a comet, denote the rays which the comet emits 
towards that part of the heavens to which its proper mo- 
tion ſeems to direct it. | 
In which the beard of the comet is diſtinguiſhed from 
the tall, which is underſtood of the rays emitted towards 
that part from which its motion ſeems to carry it. dee 
Tall, 6 . 

It is called Beard, from ſome fancied reſemblance it bears 
to the beard of a man. 4 f 

BEARDED, barbatus, denotes a perſon or thing with 2 
BEAKD, or ſome reſemblance thereof. 

In Middle Age Writers, this is ſometimes expreſſed by 
malibarbis, q. d. barba in malis ſeu gents. 

The faces on ancient Greek and Roman medals ar? ge- 
nerally b-&d:4, Some are denominated pggomatts as Dave 
ing long beards, e. gr. the Parthian kings. Others habe 
only a /anugo about the clin, as the Seleucid family. 


Adtiau was the firſt of the Roman emperors who e 
riſhe 


xtravagantly x 
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Amed bis beard: hence all imperial medals before him 

are heardleſs; after him, bearded. 3 

The medals of gods, and heroes, in vigorous youth, re- 

preſent them beardleſs, except Jupiter, and a few 
8. é 

. paid their worſhip to a bearded Venus, 

Veneri barbate, ſuppoſed to have been of both ſexes; a 

ſtitue of whom was alſo found in the iſle of Cyprus. 

The reaſon of repreſenting the goddeſs of beauty with a 

heard is variouſly gueſſed at by the learned. 

Br ARDED women have been all obſerved to want the men- 
ſtrual diſcharge ; and ſeveral inſtances are given by Hip- 
pocrates, and other phyſicians, of grown women, elpe— 
cially widows, in whom the menſes coming to ſtop, Heard, 
appeared. Euſebius Nieurembergius mentions a woman, 
who had a beard reaching to her navel. Bartholin ſpeaks 
of a bearded woman at Copenhagen, who partly in vir- 
tue thereof, paſſed for an hermaphrodite. 

BEARDED brothers, fratres barbati, are more particularly 
uſed in Eccleſiaſtical Writers for thoſe otherwiſe called 

fratres conver/t iu the order of Grammont and the Ciſ- 
tercians. ; 
They took this denomination becauſe allowed to wear 
their b-ards, contrary to the rule of the profeſſed monks. 

BearpED hu, among Floriſts, a huſk which is hairy on 
the edges, as is that of the roſe, &c. 

BEARDING V woo!, lee WooL. 4 

BEARER, in Architecture, a poſt, or brick wall, trimmed 
up between the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten 
irs bearing, or to prevent its bearing with the whole 

weight at the ends only. : ; 

BeankRs, reſtantes, in Middle Age Miiters, are ſometimes 
uſed for a child's goſſips, becauſe they hold the infant 
in their arms, and preſent him to the prieſts in the cere- 
mony of baptiſm. Du-Cange. : 

BEaRERS of @a BILL of EXcHaNGE, denote the perſons in 
whole hands it is, and in favour of whom the laſt order 
or indorſe ment was made. 85 
When a bill is ſaid to be payable to bearer, it 18 underſtood 
to be payable to him who filt offers himſelf after it 
becomes due. To be paid a bill of this kind, there 
needs neither order nor transfer; yet it is good to know 
to whom it is paid, 

BEARERS are more peculiarly uſed among us for thoſe who 

carry the dead to their graves. 

In a ſenſe ſomewhat ditferent from this, we alſo ſay 
pall-bearers, &c. 

'The ancients had peculiar orders or officers of bearers, 
called by the Greeks xon:alar; by the Romans, /e/7:- 
carii. The veſpillones, or bajuli, were a lower fort of 
bearers, appointed for perſons of inferior rank. 

BeaRERs, in Horticulture, denote the fruit branches, or 
ſuch as bear fruit. | 
The bearers, or bearing branches of an apple-tree, and 
the like, are found to be rougher, and fuller of aſperities 
in their bark, than the other branches. 

BeaRERs, in Heraldry, ſee SUPPORTERS, 

BEARER, Croſs, {ce CROss. Wt, : 

BEARING, in Geography, and Navigation, the ſituation of 

one place from another, with regard to the points of the 
compaſs; or the angle which a line drawn through the 
two places makes the meridians of each, 
The bearings of places on the ground are uſually deter- 
mined from the magnetic needle: in the managing of 
theſe lies the principal part of ſurveying z ſince the bear- 
ing and diſtance of a ſecond point from the firlt being 
found, the place of that ſecond is determined; or the 
bcarinrs of a third point from two others, whoſe diſtance 
from cach other is known, being found, the place of 
the third is determined: inſtrumentally we mean; for 
to calculate trignometrically, there mult be more data. 
Mr. Collins gives the ſolution of a problem in the Phi- 
lolophical Trauſactions, where the diſtances of three 
objects on the ſame plane being given, and the bearings 
from a fourth place in the ſame plain, obſerved, the di- 
ſtances from the place of obſervation to the reſpective 
objects are required. 

BEakiNG, in the Sea- Language. When aſhip ſails towards 
the thore, ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the land. — When a 
ſhip that was to windward comes under another ſhip's 
itern, and ſo gives her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under 
her lee. —If a ſhip fails into a harbour with the wind 
large, or before the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the 
harbour, &c, | 
In conding they ſay, bear up the helm, that is, let the 
ſhip go more large 3 the wind car up round, that 
is, let the ſhip go between her two ſheets, directly be- 
fore the wind - bear à hand, i. e. make haſte, 

They alſo ſay, a ſhip bears, when, having too ſlender a 
quarter, ſhe. will ſink too deep into the water with an 
over light freight, and therefore can carry but a ſmall 
quantity of goods. | 
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| To Bran /4! well is (aid of a ſhip, when ſhe is a tif. 
guided ſhip, and will not couch down on a fide with a 
great deal of ſail. 
When a ſhip is ſaid to bear ont her ordnance, it is meant, 
that her ordnance lie ſo high, and ſhe will go fo up- 
right, that in reaſonable ſighting weather, ſhe will be 
able to keep out her lower tire, and not be forced ts 
ſhut in her ports. 

A {hip is laid to overbear another, when it is able, in a 
great gale of wind, to carry out more fails, viz. a top- 
{ail more, or the like. 

BEARING off is alſo uſed by Scamen generally in buſineſs 

belonging to ſhipping, ſor 29 of. 
Thus, in hoilting any thing into the ſhip, if it hath 
hold by any part of the ſhip or ordnance, or the like; 
they ſay, bear it off from the ſhip's fide.— 80 if they 
would have the breech or mouth of a piece of ordnance, 
or the like, put from one, they ſay, bear of or bear 
about the breech. | 

BEARING V, or tearing away, is improperly uſed to denote 
the act of changing the courſe of a ſhip, in order to 
make her ſail before the wind, after ſhe had failed lome 
time with a ſide-wind, or cloſe hauled. | 

BEARING allo expteſſes the ſituation of any diſtant object, 
eſtimated from ſome part of tue {hip, according to her 
poſition, In this ſenſe, the objeA muſt be either a- 
head, a- ſtern, a-breaſt, on the bow, or on the quarter. 

BEARING of @ piece of timber, in Carpentry, denotes the 
ſpace either between the wo fixt extremes thereof, 
when it has no other ſupport ; which is called bearins 
at length : or between one extreme, and a poſt, brick, 
wall, or the like, trimmed up between the ends to 
ſhorten its bearing. 

Joiſts are not to bear above ten feet length; nor ſingle 
rafters more than nine feet, 19 Car. II. c. 3. 

BEARING of an arch or vault, denotes the effort which the 
ſtones make to burſt open the piers, or picdroits. 

This amounts to the fame with what the French call 
ponſste. 

BreaRixnGs, in Heral:lry, a term uſed to expteſs a coat of 

arms, or the ſigures of armories, by which the nobility 
and gentry are diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, and from 
one another. Theſe ſigns of nobility wich us are evi- 
dently a copy of the {ſtatues and images among the au- 
cient Romans, which they uſed to expoſe beiore their 
houſes on public days, and cartiied before the body at a 
ſuneral of a great perſon, Theſe ſtatues among hem 
were the reſemblances of their noble anceltors. And as 
our coats of arms evidently were brought up in the place 
of them, it ſeems veiy natural to date the rife and origin 
of heraldry in England, as now practiſed, from the time 
of the ſubverſion ot the Roman empire by the Goths and 
Vandals; who, as they deſtroyed many liberal arts, fo 
they ſeem, in return, to have given birth to this of be- 
raldry. | 
Theſe warlike nations, having ſubdued the mighty Ro- 
man empire, and raiſcd their glory by military ſervice, 
became very fond of the atchievements of their anceſtors 
and great men, and derived their enſigns and titles of 
honour from what concerned a foldier. They fiſt, 
therefore, diſtinguiſhed the whole community into three 
ranks, which they named, according to the different or- 
ders of military men, miles, eques, and ſcutifer ; and 
their poltericy, wiiling to commemorate their honours, 
reſerved to themſelves their ſeveral military enſigns; 
and theſe became what we call bearings, or arms, the 
marks of gentility, or of houſes, tome one of which had 
once deſerved au clevation above the common rank of 
men, While the direct deſcendant of this honouradle 
perſon carried his cnſigns of honour for his diſtinction, 
the collateral branches alſo were ambitious of preſerving 
the memory ol their having belonged to ſuch an honour- 
able houſe; and therefore aſſumed the ſame figure, but 
with ſome difference, to diſtinguith the diſtance from the 
original claim. In procels of time, other families, who 
had deſerved as well of their prince and country, whe- 
ther in civil or military affairs, became deftrous of the 
ſame ſort of diſtiuction, by way of perpetual memorial at 
their ſervices; and upon this occaſion many other de- 
vices were formed into arms, and continucd down to 
polterity in their ſeveral families, 
Armorial bearings, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
were ſingle and plain, conſiſting only of few figures, 
Charges, differences, quarterings, &c. are the inven- 
tions of later times. 

BEARING of an organ pipe, denotes an error or variation 
from the juſt ſound it ought to yield. See 'FEMPERA- 
TURE, | 

BEARING down of the matrix, a diſorder in pregnant wo- 
men, being a ſenſation of a weight at the bottom of the 
abdomen, or preſſure on the neck of the womb, ſo as to 


hinder the perſon from walking without pain; and 
| ſometimes 
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fometimes alſo occaſioning diſſiculty of urine, numbneſs 
of the hips, uncaſineſs in going to ſtool, and in the end 
abortion. | 

BranixG claws, among cock-fighters, denote the foremoſt 
toes, on which the bird goes; and if they be hurt or 
gravelled, he cannot fight. b 

BEA RING of a fag, is uſed in reſpect of the ſtate of his 

head, or the croches which he bears on his horns. 
If you be aſked what a ſlag bears, you are only to reckon 
the croches, and never to expreſs an odd number : as, 
if he have four croches on his near-horn, and five on his 
far, you mult ſay be bears ten; a falſe right on his near 
horn: if but ſour on the near horn, and fix on the far 
horn, you may ſay he bears twelve; a double falſe right 
on the near horn. 

BEARN /one, ſee PhosrmoRUs. 

BEAST, ſee BxuTE. Authors make this difference be- 
tween beaſts of the foreſts and of chaſe, that the firſt are 

filveſtres tantum, the latter campeſtres tantum. Beaſis of the 
fore/t make their abode all the day time in the great co- 
verts and ſecret places of the woods; and in the night 
ſeaſon, they repair into the lawns, meadows, paſtures, 
and pleaſant feeding-places : whence their denomination 
frive/ires, q. d. beafts of the wood. 
Bea/ts of the chaſe reſide all the day time in the fields, and 
on the mountains afar off, to prevent ſurprize ; but on 

' night's approach, they feed as the reſt in meadows, &c. 
whence their appellation campeſtres, q. d. beaſts of the field. 

BeasTs of CASE, in our Statute-books, ate five; the 
buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe. 

BeasTs of the foreſt are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and 
wolt. 

BzasTs and fowls of the warren are, the hare, coney, phea- 
fant, and partridge, Sce GAME. | 
No other, according to Manwood, are accounted be or 
ſowls of warren, than hares, coneys, pheaſant, and par- 
tridges. 
guiſhing Beats on the warren from fowls of the warren. 
Under the former, he includes hares, coneys, and roes: 
the latter he divides into /#/ve/tres, campe/ſtres, and aqua- 
tiles. To the firſt belong the pheaſant, woodcock, &c. 
to the ſecond the partridge, quail, rail, &c. to the third 
the mallard, hern, &c. Coke on Littleton, p. 233. 

BASt of burden is underſtood of all quadrupeds employed 
in carrying goods on their backs. 

BeasT at ombre is, where the player, or perſon that under- 
takes the game, loſes it to the other two; the penalty of 
which is a forfeiture equal to the ſtake played for. 

BeasT, la bete, is alſo the name of a French game at cards. 

BEasrs, rother, fee ROTHER. | 

BEAT, or UnDULAT1oN, in Mufic, fee UXDULATION. 

BEAT, in Fencing, denotes a blow or ſtroke given with the 

ſword. 
There are two kinds of brats ; the firſt performed with 
the foible of a man's ſword on the foible of his adverſary's, 
which iq the ſchools is commonly called baterze, from the 
French Batre, and is chiefly uſed in a purſuit, to make an 
open upon the adverſary. The ſecond and beſt kind of 
beat is performed with the fort of a man's ſword upon 
the foible of his adverſary's, not with a ſpring, as in 
binding, but with a jerk, or dry beat; and is therefore 
molt proper for the parades without or within the ſword, 
becauſe of the rebound a man's ſword has thereby from 
his adverſary's, whereby he procures to himſelf the bet- 
ter and ſurer opportunity of riſpoſting. 

BEA, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to beat the duſt, when, 
at each ſtroke or motion he does not take in ground or 
way enough with his fore-legs. 

He is more particularly ſaid to beat the duſt at terra d terra 
when he does not take in ground enough with his ſhoul- 
ders, making his ſtrokes or motions too ſhort, as if he 
made them all in one place. 

He beats the duſt at curvets, when he does them too pre- 
cipitantly, and too low, 

He beats upon @ walk, when he walks too ſhort, and thus 
rids but little ground, whether it be in ſtraight lines, 
rounds, or paſſings. 

BEAT upon the hand, in the Manege, fee CHack. 

BEAT of the Drum, in the Military Art, is differently per- 
formed, according to the purpoſes deſigned by it. No- 
tice is hereby given of any ſudden change ; ſoldiers are 
ſummoned to repair to their arms and quarters; and the 
various movements before and after, and during the en- 
gagement, are denoted by different beats of the drum. 
The chief beats or beatings on the drum are, the general, 
the aſſembly, the march, the reveille, the retreat, &c. 

BEATA, iee-Mass of the Begta. 

BEATER is applied, in Matters of Commerce, to divers ſorts 
of workmen, whoſe bulinefs is to hammer or flatten cer- 
tain matters, metals, or the like. h 
In this ſenſe we meet with plaſter-beater, cement-beater, 
mortar-beaitr, KC. 


Lord Coke is of another opinion, diſtin- 
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Br Arens, geld, are artiſans, who, by beating go 

with a hammer on a marble, 1 Ae 
bullocks guts, reduce them to thin leaves fit fot gildin 
or ſilvering of copper, iron, ſteel, wood, &c, = 
Gold- beaters differ from fatters of gold and ſilver, as the 
as re _ their 4 into leaves by the bammer; 
whereas the latter only flatten it by pr 1 
* gg ge to . 8 e 

ere are alſo 7:n-BEATERs employed in t i 
glaſs trade, whoſe bulineſs is to 4 on N= 
of marble, till it be reduced to thin leaves, fit to be ap- 
plied with quickſilver behind Look ixc-GLAssES e 
FoLiATI NG, and Gor D- heut ixg. s 


BEATER is alſo. uſed for an inſtrument i 
where Ma 
vel walks and alleys in gardens even. oa os 

It is a piece of wood half a yard long, fix inches thick, 


and eight or nine broad, havi 
ee ad, having a handle ſixed obliquely 


BEATIFIC ven, ſee Visrow. 
BEATIFICATION, in E leftricity, 


Boze to denote an electrical ex eriment, by whic i 

circled the head of a perfon firongly 2 
ſtanding on a large cake of pitch, with a luminous glor 

reſembling that with which painters ornament the 2 6 
of ſaints. The ſecret of this experiment, which occa- 
honed _ fruitleſs and expenſive trials to the firſt elec- 
tricians in Europe, conſiſted in the uſe of a ſuit of ar- 
mour, decked with ſteel, in various hguresz and the 
age! was produced by rays iſſuing irom the edges of the 

elmet. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Romiſh Church, the act 
the pope declares a perſon happy, after death. 
Beatification differs fiom canonization ; in the former, the 
pope does not act as a judge in determining the ſtate of 
the beatified, but only grants a privilege to certain perſons 
to honour him by a paiticular religious worſhip, without 
incurring the penalty of ſuperſtitious worſhippers : but, 
in canonigation, the pope ſpeaks as a judge, and determines 
ex cathedra upon the ſtate of the canonized. 

Beatification was introduced, when it was thought proper 
to delay the canonization of ſaints, for the greater aſ- 
ſurance of the truth and manifeſtation of the rigorous 
ſteps taken in the procedure, 
It is remarkable, that particular orders of monks aſſume 
to themſelves the power of beatification. 

| Thus Octavia Melchiorica was beatificdwithextraordinary 
ceremonies by the Dominicans, for a legacy of 7000 dol- 
lars to the order. 

BEATING, among Spor:/men, denotes the noiſe which hates 
make in RUTTING=time. 

The hare is ſaid to beat, the hart to bell, &c. 
BEATING, PULSATI1ON, in Medicine, is applied to the te- 
ciprocal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulſe. 
Some phyticians diſtinguiſh eighty one different kinds of 
ſimple beatings, and fifteen compound ones. They com- 
pute ſixty beats in the ſpace of a minute, in a temperate 
man. But, in ſact, we generally find a greater number. 

BREATINðG of the heart. Divers ſyſtems have been framed to 
account for the beating of the heart. Some have doubted 
whether it be mechanical, that is, deducible from any 
known laws or powers of nature. See Ray's Wiſdom of 
God, part. i. p. 48. 4 

BEATING flax, or hemp, is an operation in the dreſſing of 
vs matters, contrived to render them more ſoſt and 
pliant. 5 
When hemp has been ſwingled a ſecond time, and the 
hurds laid by, they take the ſtrikes, and dividing them 
into dozens, and half dozens, make them up into large 
thick rolls, which being broached on long ſtrokes, are let 
in the chimney corner to dry; after which they lay them 
in a round trough made for the purpoſe, and there with 
beetles beat them well, till they handle, both without 
and within as pliant as poſlible, without any hardneſs or 
roughneſs to be felt: that done, they take them from the 
trough, open and divide the ſtrikes as before, and if any 
be found not ſufficiently beaten, they roll them up, and 
beat them over as before. 


Beating hemp is a puniſhment inflicted on looſe and di- 
orderly perſons. | 
BEATiNG, in Book-Binding, denotes the knocking a book 
in quires on a marble block, with a heavy broad-faced 
hammer, after folding, and before binding or ſtitching it. 
On the beating it properly, the elegance and excellence 
of the binding, and the caſy opening of the book, princi- 
pally depends. 
| BEATING, in the Paper Words, ſignifies the beating of pa- 
per on a ſtone with a heavy hammer, with a large, ſmooth 
head, and ſhort handle, in order to render it more ſmooth 
and uniform, and fit for writing. | 
BEATING the wind, was a practice in uſe in the ancient 
method of trial by combat. If either of the combatants 
did not appear in the field at the time appointed, = 
ö | | other 


a term uſed by profeſſor 


whereby 
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other was to beat the wind, or make ſo many flouriſhes 
with his weapon; by which he was intitled to all the ad- 
vantages of a conqueror. Du-Cange. - 
BEATING the hands or feet, by way of praiſe or approbation, 
Gee APPLAUSE. 

BEATING time, in Muſic, a method of meaſuring and mark- 
ing the time for performers in concert, by a motion of 
the hand or foot up and down ſucceſſively, and in equal 
times. | 


'The general rule is, to contrive the diviſion of the mea- 


ſare ſo, that every down and up of the beating ſhall end 
with a particular note, on which very much depends the 
diſtinctneſs, and, as it were, the ſenſe of the melody. 
Hence the beginning of every time, or beating in the mea- 
ſuce, is reckoned the accented part thereof, Malcolm. 
Beating time is denoted, in the Italian muſic, by the term 
A battuta, which is uſually put aſter what they call rec:ta- 
tive, where little or no time is obſerved, to denote, that 
here they are to begin again to mark or beat the time 
exactly. 

The Romans aimed at ſomewhat of harmony in the ſtrokes 
of their oars, and had an officer called portiſculus in each 
galley, whoſe buſineſs was to beat time to the rowers z 
ſometimes by a pole or mallet, and ſometimes by his 
voice alone. 

The ancients marked the rhythm in their muſical compo- 
ſitions; but, to make it more obſervable in the practice, 
they beat the meaſure or time, and this in different 
ways. The moſt uſual conſiſted in a motion of the foot, 
which was raiſed from, and ſtruck alternately againſt the 
ground, according to the modern method. | 

To make the beats or ſtrokes more audible, their feet 
were generally ſhod with a ſort of ſandals, either of wood 
or iron, called by the Latins pedicula, ſcabella, or ſcabilla, 
becauſe like to little ſtools, or foot- tools. Sometimes 
they beat upon ſonorous foot-ſtools, with the foot ſhod 
with a wooden or iron ſole. 

They beat the meaſure not only with the foot, but alfo 
with the right hand, all the fingers whereof they joined 
together, to ſtrike into the hollow of the left. He who 
thus marked the rhythm was called manududor. The 
ancients alſo beat time or meaſure with ſhells, and bones 
ol ſ animals, which they {truck one againſt another, much 
as the moderns now uſe caſtanets, and the like inſtru- 


ments. Burette, Mem. Acad. Inſcr, tom. vii. p. 243. 


247. 
8 in Navigation, the operation of making a pro- 
greſs at ſea againſt the wind, in a zigzag line or tra- 
verſe, See LAcK ING. 

BrarixNx G, drubbing or /{ripes, make one of the moſt an- 
cient, as well as univerſal ſpecies of puniſhment. Among 
the Romans it obtained, under the denomination of ver- 
berare, fuſtigare, flagellare, pulſare, &c, In the Eaſt it 
{till prevails under the name of BaSTONADO. 

Some diſtinguiſh between pulſation and verberation, as if 
the latter imported a beating with pain, the former with- 
out ; but this diſtinction 1s not always kept to, 
BEATING, in the Engliſh Law. See BATTERY. 
BeaTinG in the flanks, a diſtemper to which black cattle 
are ſubject, and is an indication of a great inflammation 
in the bowels. 

PrATING, in Huſbandry. Sec BURNING of Land. 
BEATITUDE imports the ſupreme good, or the higheſt 
degree of happineſs human nature is ſuſceptible of. 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call b/eſſedneſs and ſuocreign felicityz by the 
Greeks called eydaiuwria; and by the Latins /ummum 
bonum, beatitudo, and beatitass 

Brarirupk, among Divines, denotes the beatific viſion, 
or the fruition of God in a future lite to all eternity. 
BearitvuDE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the theſes contained 
in Chriſt's ſermon on the mount, whereby he pro- 
nounces bleſſed the poor in ſpirit, thoſe that mourn, the 
meek, &c. 


EATITUDE was allo a title anciently given to all biſhops 
: 


but of latter days reſtrained to the pope. 
It appears to have been ſometimes alſo given to lay- 
men. 5 
BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made by the 
fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance; or of the 
pads in a royal pendulums. 
To find the beats of the balance in any watch, or in one 
turn of any wheel. Having found the number of turns, 
which the crown-wheel makes in one turn of the wheel 
you ſeek for (by the direction given under the word 
TuRN), thoſe turns of the crown-wheel, multiplied by 
its notches, give half the number of beats in that one turn 
of the wheel: for the balance or ſwing has two ſtrokes to 
| every tooth of the crown-wheel : inalmuch as each of the 
two pallets has its blow againſt each tooth of the crown- 
wheel: whence it is, that a pendulum which beats ſe— 
conds, has in its crown-wheel only 30 teeth. To explain 


this, ſuppoſe the numbers of a lixtcen hour watch, where- | 


Vol. I. Ne 37. 


— 
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4)32( $ in the pinion of report is 4, the dial- wheel 32, 
- the great wheel 55, the pinion of the ſecond 
5)55(11 wheel 5, &c. The number of the notches in 
5)45( 9'the crown- wheel 17, being multiplied into 
50400 8 6336 (the product ariſing from the continual 
- multiplication of the quotients 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 
17 107712, for half the number of beats in one 
turn of the dial-wheel; for 8 times 17 is 136, 
which is half the number of beats in one turn of the con- 
trate-wheel 40, and 9 times 136 is 1224, the half-beats 
in one turn of the ſecond wheel; and 11 times 1224 is 
13464, the half-beats in one turn of the great wheel 55; 
and 8 times 13464, makes 107712, If you multiply this 
by the two pallets, i. e. double it, it gives 21 5424, which 
is the number of beats in one turn of the dial-wheel, or 
12 hours, 
To know how many beats this watch has an hour, divide 
the beats in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 17952, 
which is called the train of the watch, or the beats in an 
hour.—If this be divided into 60 parts, it gives 299, and 
a little more, for the bears in a minute; and ſo you may 
proceed to ſeconds or thirds. 
By the beats and turns of the fuſee, the hours that any 
watch will go, may be found thus.—As the beats of the 
balance in one hour, are to the beats in one turn of the 
fuſee ; ſo is the number of the turns of the fuſee 1, to 
the continuance of the watch's going. —Thus, 20196: 
20928::12: 16. 
To find the beats of the balance in one turn of the fuſee, 
ſay, as the number of turns of the fuſee, to the continu- 
ance of the watch's going in hours: ſo are the beats in 
one hour, to the beats of one turn of the fuſee; i. e. 
12: 16: : 20196: 26928. 
To find the beats of the balance in an hour, ſay, as the 
hours of the watch's going, to the number of turns of 
the fuſee; ſo are the beats in one turn of the fuſee, to the 


| beats of an hour. —Thus, 16: 12 : : 26928 : 20196. Der- 


ham's Artificial Clock Maker, p. 14, &c. and 22. 


BEAVER, CasTor, in the Linnzan Sy/tem of Zoology, 


makes a diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of glires, 
and claſs of mammalia, the characters of which are, that 
the upper ſore-teeth are truncated, and hollowed ob- 
liquely, and that the lower are oblique at the apex, with 
a flat tail, and with feet which have five toes on each, 
and palms adapted for ſwimming. Under this genus 
are comprehended, 1. The beaver, properly ſo called, 
or fiber, with a black, ſtat, and oval tail, with pal- 
mated feet : this ſpecies produces the CASTOREUM. 
2. The caſter, with a flat lanceolated, or oblong tail, 
called by Cluſius, the exotic water-rat. The caſtor, 
with a long, flat, lanceolated tail, with cloven feet, called 


Zibethicus. 


The beaver, diſtinctly ſo called, has two very different 
ſorts of hair, the one very ſoft and fine, the other long 
and thick; the firſt ſerves to defend the creature from 
the cold, the other to receive the mire in which it often 
wallows, and to prevent its getting to the ſkin. The teeth 
of this creature ate formed in a very particular manner, 
and are extremely fit to cut trees, with which they build 
themſelves lodging to defend them from the weather, and 
to breed their young in. The fore-feet are formed like 
the human hand, and by this means they are able to carry 
their materials, and work at their habitations : the hinder 
feet, which are deſtined to be of uſe to them in ſwim- 
ming, are on the contrary webbed like thoſe of a gooſe. 
Their addreſs and contrivance in conſttructing theic ha- 
bitations, would ſcarcely obtain credit, were they not well 
atteſted, See Pennant's Hiſt. of Quad. vol. ii. p. 384, &c. 
Beavers were formerly found in Great Britain z but the 
breed has been long extirpated. Gitaldus Cambtenſis's 
account of them is the lateſt in 1188. Itin. 178, 179. 
Ihe bladders in this animal, deſtined for receiving the me- 
dicinal ſubſtance called caſter, are diſtinct from the teſ- 
ticles, and are four large ones, placed about the lower part 
of the os pubs; two of theſe itand above the othec two, 
but cloſely joined to one another, the two upper being to 
prepare that matter, and the two other to bring it to the 
greater perfeCtion and unctuouſneſs, and render it of a 
ſtronger ſcent and deeper colour, as it is always found 
with this difference in theſe bags from what it is in the up- 
per ones. The lower bags, for this reaſon, are of a glan - 
dular ſtructure; and under theſe lower bags there is an- 
other long one full of a matter, more yellow and liquid, 
and ſeeming more elaborated, than any of the others. 
This is of a different ſmell from the former, and more 
than any thing elſe reſembles the yolk of an egg. It is 
ſaid that the creature uſes this liquor to get itſelf an ap- 
petite, and that it gets it out by ſqueezing the bag that 
contains it with its paws. The people of Canada ſet 
gins for theſe creatures, and catch many of them that 
Way; and, knowing how fond they are of this liquor, 
they always anoint the gins with ſome of it, . 

It has been generally {aid that the teſticles of this crea« 
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tüte were faſtened to the back- bone, but they are, in 
reality, not ſo, but placed on the ſides of the os pub, 
about the groin, and are altogether hid, not appearing at 
all any more than the penis, till the (kin is removed ; and 
the penis, contrary to that of a dog, which gots from 
the os pubis to the navel, deſcends in this animal down- 
wards to the vent of the excrements, at which hole it 
terminates, 

BEA VRR in, the fur or ſkin of an amphibious animal called 
the caſtor, or braver, ſometimes found in France, Ger- 
many, and Poland, but molt abundantly in the province 
of Canada in North America. - 

Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of hats, furs, &. Be- 
ſides this, in 1669, an attempt was made to employ it in 
other merchandizes; accordingly a manufactory was ſet- 
tled in the Fauxbourg S. Antoine near Paris, where they 
made cloths, flannels, ftockings, &c. of caſtor, with a 
mixture of wool. The manufacture flouriſhed for a while, 
but ſoon decayed, it being found by experience that the 
ſtuffs loſt their dye when wet, and that when dry again 
they were barth, and {tiff as felts. 

The merchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of caſtor, though 
all equally the ſkins of the ſame animal; theſe are new 
caſter, dry caſtor, and fat caftor : new caſtar, called alſo 
winter caſtor, and Muſcovite caſtor, becauſe ordinarily re- 
ſerved to fend into Muſcovy this is that taken in the 
winter huntings. This is the beſt, and moſt eſteemed 
for rich furs, as having loſt none of its hair by moult- 
ing. Dry caſtor, or lean caſtor, is the reſult of the ſum- 
mer huntings ; when the beaſt is moulted, and has loſt 
part of its hair ; this being much inferior to the former, 
is little uſed in furs, but moſtly in hats. Fat Caſtor, 
uſually called cent, or coat-beaver, is that which has 
contracted a certain fat, unctuous humour, by ſweat ex- 
haled from the bodies of the ſavages, who have wore it 
for ſome time; this, chough better than the dry, is yet 
only uſed for hats. | 

After the hair is cut off the ſkin to be uſed in hats, the 
pelt or ſkin itſelf is uſed in various works, viz. for the 
covering of mails and trunks, in flippers, &c. 

Beaver is chiefly imported by the Hudſon's-bay company, 
from the northern parts of America; where the animal 

- abounds. 

BEAVER is alſo uſed to denote a hat made of beaver”s hair. 

BEAUFET, Burr, or Burr, was anciently a little 
apartment ſeparated from the reſt of a room by ſlender 
wooden columns, for the diſpoſing china and glaſs ware, 
c. called alſo a cabinet. 

It is now, properly, a large table in a dining-room, called 
alſo a //dc-board, for the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, &c. 
to be placed, as well for the ſervice of the table as for 
magnificence. 

The bufet, among the Italians called credenza, is incloſed 
within a balluſtrade, elbow-high. 

BEAU-MASS. See Mass. 

BEAU-PLEADER, or Bew-PLEADER, a writ on the ſta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is provided, that no fine 
ſhall be taken of any man in any court for Vair-pleading, 
i. e. for not pleading aptly, and to the purpoſe. 

BEAUTY is a term whereby we expreſs a certain relation 
of ſome object, either to an agreeable ſenſation, or to an 
idea of approbation. , 
When, therefore, I ſay, a thing is beautifu!, I either mean 
that I perceive ſomething that I approve, or that ſome- 
thing gives me pleaſure: whence it appears, that the idea 
annexed to the word beauty is double; which renders the 
word equivocal, and this is the ſource of molt of the dif- 
putes on the ſubject of beauty. 

We mult therefore diſtinguiſh between ideas and /enſations. 
Ideas occupy the mind, ſenſations intereſt the heart. 
Though we ſee nothing in an object to intereſt us, we 
may yet diſcover ſomething in its idea to merit our ap- 
probation. Such an object therefore pleaſes, and does 
not pleaſe, i. e. it pleaſes the underſtanding, and not the 
ſenſe. On the contrary, there are ſome objects, whoſe 
ideas do not offer any thing laudable, which yet excite 
agreeable ſenſations. There is therefore beauty of two ſorts, 
It is exceeding hard to fix any general charaQeriſtic of 
beauty : for, as the ideas and ſenſations of different per- 
ſons differ according to the habitudes of the body, and the 
turn of the mind; ſo do the relations of objects to thoſe 
ideas and ſenſations vary, whence what we call beauty 
reſults. Hence ariſe thoſe different opinions of a beauti- 
ful thought, a beautiful woman, a beautiful painting, &c. 
The principles of beauty, according to Mr. Hogarth, are 
fitnels, variety, uniformity, ſimplicity, intricacy, and 
quantity. Analyſis of Beauty. 

Dr. Hutcheſon makes uniformity admidſt variety the 
ſource of beauty ; and he refers our ideas of it merely to 
an implanted tenſe. Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. See SENSE. 


M. Perrault diltinguiſhes two kinds of beauty in architec- 
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ture, which correſpond with the two ſpecie f 
above the one, he calls poſitive and „ 6s 8.5 
the richneſs of the materials, grandeur of the ſtrut cn 
neatneſs of the workmanſhip, Fry: &c. The other? 
he calls arbitrary, which depend on the will, and whi, h 
would admit of having their proportion changed with 
out deformity. Theſe only pleaſe by the connection 2 
aſſociation of their ideas with others of a different k; id 
which pleaſe themſelves; they owe their beauty to th: 
9 of the mind, whereby a thing, whoſe . 
we ; 
— 2 now, inſinuates an eſteem for others which we 
Thus, he obſerves, there are many things in arch; 
which reaſon and good ſenſe would 4 A boar 721 
which, however, cuſtom has not only made tolerable but 
even beautiful, by their being always joined with othe 
beauties that are poſitive. Thus, being at firſt plea; 1 
F pleaſed 
wich viewing them in company, and merely on account 
4 their 1 at e er we become pleaſed with them 
alone; and thus we frequently grow ſon 

ni in love with xrel rz. : eons Fav 
{CAH, or Bexan, a Jewiſh coin, being half a sur 
In Dr. Arbuthnot's table of reduQions, 8 behah ad — 
to 13547. in Dr, Prideaux's computation to 15, 64. 
Every Iſraclite paid a hundred betahs a head every year 
for the ſupport of the temple, Calmet. : 

BECALMING, in the Sea Language, is when an 
keeps the wind off or away from the veſſel. 
Thus one ſhip is ſaid to hecalm another, when ſhe comes 
up with her on the weather-fide: the like is ſaid of the 
ſhore, when it keeps the wind away. A ſhip is likewiſe 
ſaid to be beca/med, when there is no wind ſtirring. 

BECASSE, in Natural Hiſtory. See Woopcock. 

BECASSINE, in Zoology, a name given by many to the 
tringa minor, or, as we commonly call it, the „and. 

per, 

BECCA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a fine kind of reſin collected from the turpen- 
tine and maſtich-trees of Greece and Syria, and mixed to- 
gether for uſe. It was much eſteemed formerly, and not 
only uſed in the country where it was produced, but car- 
ried in great quantities to Mecca, and other parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions, where it was valued at a very great 
rate. 

Becca Bunga. See BROOKLIME, 

BECCIFAGO, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, ſcarce 
ſo large as the common linnet, and with a very remark- 
able ſhort body. Its head, neck, back, wings, and tail, 
are of a greeniſh grey, and in ſome of the birds of a 
greeniſh brown. Ir feeds on vegetables, berries, &c. and 
is common in the north of England, where it is called the 
pettychaps, Ray. 

BECHICS, Becnica, medicines proper for relieving 

coughs. 
The word is formed of the Greek gung, gu, a cough. 
Bechics amount to much the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call pneumonics, theracics, EXPECTORANTS, and 
PECTORALS. | 

BECHIC pills. See PILLs. 

BECK, a little river or brook, called alſo rivulet, or rill. 
According to Verſtegan, the original word is hee, which 
properly imports a ſmall ſtream of water iſſuing from 
ſome bourn or ſpring. 

Hence Vell. bechs, little brooks ſo called, on account of 
their ghaſtlineſs and depth, or rather from their being 
covered, or much concealed. See HEIL. 

Beck is chiefly uſed among us in the compoſition of names 
of places originally fituate on rivulets; hence Welbeck, 
Bournbeck, &c. | | 
The Germans uſe hee in the ſame manner. 

BECKETS, in the Marine, fignify large hooks, or circular 
wreaths of rope, or wooden brackets, uſed to confine 
ropes, tackles, oars, or ſpars, in a convenient place, till 
they are wanted. And to put the tacks and fheets in the 
beckets, is to hang up the weather-main and fore-theet, 
and the lee-main and fore-tack, to a little knot and eye- 
becket on the fore-maſt, main, and fore-ſhrouds, when the 
ſhip is cloſe-hauled, to prevent them from hanging in 
the water. | 

BECT ASSE, a ſect among the Turks denominated from 
their founder Bectaſh, preacher to fultan Amurath. 

All the Janizaries belonging to the Porte are of the reli- 
gion of Bedlaſſe, and are ſaid to have derived their origin 
from the founder of this ſect. 

BED, a place prepared to ſtretch and compoſe the body on, 
for reſt and ſleep; made chieſiy of feathers incloſed in a 
ticken caſe, ; 

We ſay a feather bed, a down bed ; a ſtanding bed, a ſettee 
bed, a tent bed, a truckle bed, &c. 

No beds are to be fold, except filled with one ſort of 
ſtuffing only; e. gr. feather beds with only dry pulled 


feathers; and down beds with clean down alone. No 
ſcalded 
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thing 
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fen down with the latter, on pain of forfeiture; the mix- 
tare of ſuch things being conceived as contagious for 
man's body to lie on, Stat. 11. Hen, VII. cap. 19. 
Alſo bed quilts, matraſſes, and cuſhicns ſtuffed with horſc- 
hair, fen-down, goats hair, and neats-hair, which are 
dreſſed in lime; and which the heat of man's body will 
cauſe to exhale, and yield a noxious ſmell, whereby many 
of the king's ſubjects have been deſtroyed, are prohibited 
by the ſame ſtatute, 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for repoſe; 

as their leu cubicularis, or chamber-bed, whereon they 

Ment i their tablz-bed, or leftus diſcrbitorius, whereon they 

cat (for they always eat lying), there being uſually three 

perſons to one bed, whereof the middle place was ac- 
counted the molt honourable, as well as the middle-bed. 

—'Vheſe beds were unknown before the ſecond punic 

War: the Romans, till then, fat down to eat on plain 

wooden benches. As for the ladies, it did not ſeem at firſt 

conſiſtent with their modeſty to adopt the mode of ly- 
ing; accordingly they kept to the old cuſtom all the time 
of the commonwealth z but, from the firſt Cæſars, they 
eat on their beds. As to the youth, who did not yet put on 
the toga virilis, they were long kept to the ancient diſci- 

line. When they were admitted to table, they only 
ſat on the edge of the beds of their neareſt relations. Ne- 
ver, ſays Suetonius, did the young Cæſars, Caius, and 

Lucius, eat at the table of Auguſtus; but they were ſet 

in imo loco, or, as Tacitus expteſſes it, ad [ef fulcra. From 

the greateſt ſimplicity, the Romans, by degrees, carried 
their dining beds to the moſt ſurpriſing magnificence. 

Pliny aſſures us, it was no new thing to ſee them covered 

over with plates of ſilver, aborned with the ſofteſt mats, 

and the richeſt counterpanes. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxiii. cap. 

11.— They had alſo their eu /ucubratorius, whereon 

they ſtudied ; and a /eus funebris, or emortualis, whereon 

the dead were carried to the pile. See FUNERAL, 

Bx D of flate. Sec PARADE, 

BeD of juſtice, lit de juſtice, in the French Laws, denotes a 
throne whereon the king is ſeated in parliament. 

In this ſenſe, the king is ſaid to hold his /it de zu/tice, 
when he goes to the parliament of Paris, and holds a ſo- 
lemn ſeſſion, under a high canopy erected for the pur- 

oſe. 

Hue bed of juſtice is only held on affairs relating to the 
ſtate ; on which occaſion, all the officers of the parlia- 
ment appear in red robes ; at other times they wear black 
ones, Several authors have treated expreſly on the cere- 
monies of the bed of ju/ice. N 

BED of a great gun, is a piece of plank laid within the 
cheeks of the carriage, on the middle tranſum, for the 
breech of the gun to reſt on, 

Be p or /too! of a mortar, is a ſolid piece of oak, in form of 

a parallelopiped, bigger or leſs, according to the dimen- 
ſions of the mortar, hollowed a little in the middle to re- 
ceive the breech, and half the trunnions. 
On the ſides of the bed are fixed the cheeks or brackets 
by four bolts of iron. | 
In ſhips, when the decks lie too low from the ports, ſo 
that the catriages of the pieces, with the trucks, cannot 
mount the ordnance ſufliciently, but that they lie too near 
the gun-wale; the method is to make a falſe deck for fo 
much as the piece will require for her traverling to raiſe 
it higher; and this they call a bed. 

BED, in Gardening, a piece of made-ground raiſed above 
the level of the adjoining ground, uſually ſquare or ob- 
long, and enriched with dung, or other amendments ; 
intended for the railing of herbs, flowers, ſeeds, roots, 
or the like, 

Beps for raiſing melons, muſhrooms, and the like, are 
commonly denominated ridyes. 

Muſhrooms raiſed on beds are not ſo good as thoſe which 
grow at large in the natural ſoil. See HoT-Bed. 

Bevs, in ſpeaking of hops, denote the floors whereon they 
are ſpread to dry. 

BED of corn is a heap, flat at top three or four feet high, 
otherwiſe called a couch. 

Corn, in granaries, keeps belt in beds or couches. 
Bu p-algenſe, a name given by the Arab aſtronomers to a 


fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the right ſhoulder of | 


Orton. 
indy Us of is of a ruddy colour, by which it is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed, 

BED, in Maſonry, denotes a cou xs or range of ſtones. 


Be, joint of the, is the mortar between two ſtones placed 


over each other. 

Be, in Sea Language, a flat, thick piece of timber laid un- 
der the quarters of caſks, containing any liquid, and ſtowed 
in the ſhip's hold. g 

Bev ef a river, the bottom of the channel in which the 
ſtream flows. 

Be ps, in ſpeaking of minerals and foſſils, ſignify certain 
$TRATA, or layers of matter diſpoſed over each other. 


fealded feathers are to be mixed with the former ; nor 
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BeDs, in the New Huſbandry, denote the ſpaces occupied 
by the rows of corn, in contradiſtinction from the open 
ſpaces between them, which are called ALLEYS. 

BED-CHAM BER. — Lordsor Gentlemen of the BE p-CHA u- 
BER, are perſons of the firſt rank, 14 in number, whoſe 
office uſed to be, each in his turn, to attend a week in the 
king's bed-chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all 
night, and to wait on the king when he eats in private. 
The firſt of theſe is called groom of the sTOLE, There are 
alſo twelve grooms of the bed-chamber. 

BED-MOULDING, or BeppinG-moulding, in Arcbi- 
tefure, is a term uſed by the workmen of thoſe members 
in a corniehe, which are placed below the cotonet. 

A bed moulding uſually conſiſts of theſe four members, an 
ogee, a liſt, a large boultine, and another liſt under the 
coronet. 

DEDALACH, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
fome writers to the gum bdellium ; but particularly to 
that kind of it which was brought from Arabia, and was 
of a yellowiſh colour, like wax. 

BEDAUBE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by French au- 
thors to a ſort of prickly CATERPILLAR found on the elm. 

BEDDING, lectoria, in reſpect of horſes and other cattle, 
denores ſtraw or litter ſpread under them to lie on. 
Bedding, in ſpeaking of a roe, is uſed by ſportſmen, for 
the lodging of that beaſt. 

A roe is ſaid to bed; a hart to harberrr;, a fox to Fennel. 

BEDENGIAN, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna and 
Serapion to the p amoris, or love- apples, a ſort of fruit 
uſed in food by the Italians, and ſome other nations, and 
ſeeming to be the third kind of the /rychnzs, or ſolanum, 
mentioned by 'Theophraſtus. That author firſt deſcribes 
two kinds of this plant, the one of which occaſioned 
fleepy diſorders, and the other threw people who eat of 
it into madneſs. After theſe, which he properly ac- 
counts poiſonous kinds, he mentions a third, which was 
cuitivated in gardens, for the ſake of the fruit, which, 
he ſays, is large and eſculent. This is certainly the ſame 
with bedengian, or poma amoris. 

BEDOARA, in Botany, a name uſed by the Arabians, and 
ſome other authors, for the white thorn. 

BEDRIP, or BEDREPE, or BEDERAPE, the cuſtomary ſer- 
vice which inferior tenants anciently paid their lord, b 
cutting down his corn, or doing other work in the field. 
The word is formed from the Saxon bidden, to pray, and 
repe, to reap, or cut corn. 

BEDSTRAW, ſee Larry's Bedfiraw. 

BEE, in Phyſiology and Huſbandry, a winged favificous in- 
ſet, bred from maggots or worms, that are apoda, or 
without feet; remarkable for its {kill and induſtry in col- 
letting honey and wax from flowers, &c. and on that 
account frequently preſerved in gardens. In the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem, it is a genus of inſects belonging to the 
claſs of hymenoptera, and comprehending fifty-tive diſſer- 
ent ſpecies. Beſide the common honey bee, Mr. Ray rec- 
kons nine other ſpecies, which are found wild about the 
fields. To this ſpecies of þ:ve-bces belong the common 
working-bee, the drones, and the qucen- Gee. 

BEEs, age of. The large drones live but a little while, be- 

ing deſtroyed without mercy by the working bees, pro- 
bably to ſave honey. But there is another fort of drones, 
lately diſcovered, no larger than the working bees, and 
not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from them, the age of which 
has not yet been aſcertained. See DRone. 
Writers are not agreed as to the age of the honey-bees. 
Some maintain that they are annual, and others ſuppoſe 
that they live many years. Many of them, it is well 
known, die annually of hard labour; and though they 
may be preſerved by ſucce ſſion in hives, or colonies, for 
ſeveral years, the moſt accurate obſervers are of opinion, 
that their age is but a year, or, at the longeſt, no more 
than two ſummers. | | 

BEE, anatomy and /irufure of. This inſect is divided by 
two ligaments into three principal parts; viz. the head, 
the breaſt, and the belly. The head is furniſhed with 
two eyes of an oblong figure, and black colour, which 
are guarded by a horny tunicle, not eaſily penetrated. 
Between the eyes, near the middle of the head, are 
placed the antennæ, or pair of horns, which are the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of feeling, eſpecially in a dark hive. 
The jaws open to the right and left, and ſerve to carry 
out of the hives any thing that incommodes or offends 
them. Theſe are armed with teeth, which they make 
uſe of in their wars with each other, and the wounds of 
which are always mortal. The trunk, or tongue, is long 
and taper, and extremely pliant and flexible, adapted to 
the purpoſe of penetrating to the bottom of the flowers, 
and exhauſting them of their melliſuous juice. This 
part is porous, and compoſed of circular fibres, ſo that it 
may be contracted and folded up, when it is not uſed; 
and it is likewiſe fortified againſt injury by four ſtron 
ſcales, two of which ſheathe it, and the other two, which 


are larger, encompaſs the whole. Lewenhoek calls this 
Page 


part the wiper, and Dr. Garden deſcribes it under the 
name of the ſucker, or proboſcis, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 94, 
and Ne 175. 

The breaſt of the bee is of a cylindrical, of, rather a ſphe- 
roidical form; on each fide of the breaſt there are two 
wings, and underneath ſix legs of unequal length, three 
on the right, and three on the left, the paws of which 
are furniſhed with ſmall hooks, that may be ſeen with 
the microſcope, whereby they faſten themſelves together 
in hiving and ſwarming, and alſo with a ſpongy ſubſtance, 
which preſerves their claws from injury. The belly of 
the bee is formed by fix rings, which are capable of ex- 
tenſion or contraction, as occaſion requires, and within 
theſe plaits they fix and carty their wax. The belly, be- 
fide the inteſtines, contains a bag or bladder, in which 
are lodged the juices collected from flowers, and out of 
which it is afterwards diſcharged, by the two canals 
through which it was at firſt conveyed, into the cells of 
the magazine ſor winter ſupply. The ſting of the bee is 
a very curious weapon, and, when examined by the mi- 
croſcope, appears of a very ſurpriſing ſtructure. It has 
a horny ſheath, or ſcabbard, which includes two bearded 
darts. This ſheath ends in a ſharp point, near the extre- 
mity of which a flit opens, through which, at the time 
of ſtinging, the two bearded darts are protruded beyond 
the end of the ſheath; one of theſe is a little longer than 
the other, and fixes its beard firlt, and the other inſtantly 
following, they penetrate alternately deeper and deeper, 
taking hold of the fleſh with their beards or hooks, till 
the whole ſting is buried in the fleſh; and then a veno- 
mous juice is injected through the ſame ſheath from a 
little bag at the root of the (ting, which occaſions an 
acute pain, and a ſwelling of the part, that ſometimes 
continues ſeveral days. But this is beſt prevented by en- 
larging the wound directly, to give it a diſcharge. Dr. 
Derham counted on the ſting of a waſp eight beards on 
the ſide of each dart, ſomewhat like the beards of fiſh- 
hooks ; and the fame number are to be counted on the 


darts of the bee's ſting. Derham's Phyſ. Theol. p. 241. 


Baker's Microſc. &c. p. 210. 

When theſe beards are ſtruck deep in the fleſh, if the 
wounded perſon (tarts, or diſcompoſes the bee before it 
can diſengage them, the ſting is left behind ſticking in 
the wound ; but if he hath patience to ſtand quiet, the 
bee will bring the hooks cloſe to the ſides of the darts, 
and withdraw the weapon ; in which caſe the wound is 
always much leſs painful. A waſp is not fo liable to 
leave its ſting in the wound as a he; the beards of it be- 
ing ſhorter, and the inſect more vigorous and nimble in 
its operations. The be is covered wita a fine hair, ſmooth, 
and ſhining like velvet. 

BEEs, architedture of. See HONEvY-combs. 

BEES, colonies of. See Hive. | 

BEE s, generation of. "Theſe inſets begin to breed in the 
upper part of the hive, in the empty cells adjoining to 
thoſe that are filled with honey; and they deſcend gra- 
dually into the lower parts, as the flowers which furniſh 
them with the means of ſubliltence increaſe z and the 
brood is carried to the outermoſt part of the combs. 
The queen-bee lays an egg, of an oblong figure, and 
larger at one end than the other, at the bottom of each 
cell; fixing it to one of the angles by its ſmaller end, 
whilſt the other end points exactly to the oppoſite angle. 
Sometimes more than one egg has been depolited in the 
ſame cell; when this is the caſe, the working bees re- 
move the ſupernumerary eggs, and leave only one in 
each cell. On the firſt or tecond day after the egg is 
lodged in the cell, the drone bee injects a ſmall quantity 
of whitiſh liquid, which in about a day is abſorbed by 
the egy. On the third or fourth day is produced a worm 
or maggot,. which, when it is grown ſo as to touch the 
oppoſite angle, coils itſelf up in the ſhape of a ſemicir- 
cle, and floats in a proper liquid, whereby it is nouriſhed 
and enlarged in its dimenſions : this liquor is of a whitiſh 
colour, ol the thickneſs of cream, and of an inſipid taſte 
like flour and water. Naturaliſts are not agreed as to the 
origin and qualities of this liquid; ſome have ſuppoſed, 
that it conſiſts of ſome generative matter, injected by 
the honey bees into each cell, in order to give tecundity 
to the egg; but the molt probable opinion is, that it is 
the ſame with what ſome writers have called the bee- 
bread; and that it is a mixture of water with the juices 
of plants and flowers collected merely for the nutrition 
of the young, whilſt they are in their weak and helpleſs 
ſtate, Whatever be the nature of this aliment, it is cer- 
tain that the common working bees are very induſtrious 
in ſupplying the worms with a ſufficient quantity of it. 
The worm is fed by the working bees for about eight 
days, till one end touches the other in the form of a 
ring; and when it begins to find itſelf uneaſy in its firſt 
poſture, it ceaſes to eat, and begins to unroll itſelf, thruſt- 
ing that end forward towards the mouth of the cell, 


which is to be the head. The attendant bees, obſerving | 
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theſe ſymptoms of approaching transformation deſiſt 
from their labours in carrying proper food, and em lo 
themſelves in faſtening up the top of the cell with 5 lid 
of wax, formed in concentric circles, and by their natu- 
ral heat in cheriſhing the brood, and baſtening the birth 
In this concealed ſtate the worm extends itſelf at full 
length, and prepares a web of a ſort of ſilk, in the man. 
ner of the ſiſk- worm; this web forms a complete linin 
for the cell, and affords a convenient receptacle for the 
transformation of the worm into a nymph, or chryſalis 
Some naturaliſts ſuppoſe, that, as each cell is deſtined to 
the ſucceſſive breeding of ſeveral worms, the whole web 
which is compoſed of many cruſts or doubles, is in re. 
ality, a collection of as many webs as there have been 
worms. M. Maraldi apprehends, that this lining is 
formed of the ſkin of the worm thrown off at its en- 
trance into the nymph ſtate; but it is urged, that if the 
cells are opened when newly covered by the beet, the 
worm within will be found in its own form, and detected 
in the aCt of ſpinning its web; and by mean of glaſſes 
it will be found compoſed of fine threads, regularly 
woven together, like thoſe of other ſpinning animals. 

In the ſpace of eighteen or twenty days the whole pro- 

ceſs of transformation is finiſhed, and 1 bee endeavours 

to diſcharge itſelf from confinement, by forcing an apet- 
ture with its teeth through the covering of the cell; the 
paſſage is gradually dilated; ſo that one horn firſt ap- 
pears, then the head, and afterwards the whole body: 
this is uſually the work of three hours, and ſometimes of 
half a day. The bec, after it has diſengaged itſelf, ſtands 
on the ſurface of the comb, till it has acquired its natu— 
ral complexion, and full maturity and ſtrength, ſo as to 
become fit for labour. The reſt of the bees gather round 
it in this ſtate, congratulate its birth, and offer it honey 
out of their own mouths. The exuvie, and ſcattered 
pieces of wax which are left in the cell, are removed b 
the working bees; and the matrix is no ſooner cleanſed, 
and fit for new fecundation, but the queen depoſits an- 
other egg in it; inſomuch that, Mr. Maraldi ſays, he has 
| ſeen five bees produced in the ſame cell, in the ſpace of 
three months. The young bees are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the others by their colour : they are grey, inſtead 
of the yellow brown of the common bees. The reaſon 
of this is, that their body is black, and the hairs that 
grow upon it are white, from the mixture of which ſeen 
together, reſults a grey; but this colour forms itſelf into 
a browniſh yellow by degrees, the rings of the body be- 
coming more brown, and the hairs more yellow. 
'The drones owe their original to the ſame cauſe with the 
honey-bees ; they are generated after the ſame manner, 
only in different cells deſignedly prepared for them in the 
- drone comb; of which there is one in each hive, often 
two, and ſometimes three. The circumſtances that at- 
tend the production of the gueen-bce are more peculiar. 
See DRONE and QUEEN-bee. . 

BRus, government of. See QUEEN-bee. 

BEEs, Hhiving of. See Hive and HiviNnG, 

BEES, oeconomy of. Naturaliſts relate wonders on this ſub- 
jet. The moral virtues have been all, at one time or 
other, attributed to the bees; and they have been particu- 
larly celebrated for their prudence, induſtry, mutual af- 
fection, unity, loyalty to their ſovereign, public ſpirit, 
ſobriety, and cleanlineſs. The ſagacity of bees in fore- 
ſeeing rain has been often mentioned; but it is very 
queſtionable. Though ſome of the accounts that have 
been given of theſe inſets are fabulous, yet intimate ac- 
quaintance with them in their domeſtic operations hath 
furniſhed many real facts that are as ſurpriſing as thoſe 
which are groundleſs. It muſt not however be omitted, 
that at certain times, when they think their ſtores will 
fall ſhort, they make no ſcruple to throw out of the hives 
their own offspring; the nymphs, and young bes of the 
drone kind, ſcarce extricated from their covering, have 
been carried away, and left to periſh. Though they are 
juſt in their own kingdom, and to thoſe who may pro- 
perly be called their fellow-ſubjefts, they rob and plun- 
der ſtrangers and foreigners whenever they have power 
and opportunity; and they have frequent battles in com- 
mittiug depredations, on neighbouring colonies and hives, 
or in ſelf-defence, which end fatally to many of their 
number. But it ſhould be obſerved that this never hap- 
pens unleſs in the ſpring and autumn, when the weather 
is warm, and honey ſcarce, and there are no flowers to 
produce it. In this caſe, when they have ranged thc 
fields without ſucceſs, they endeavour to ſupply them- 
ſelves, at the hazard of their lives, from the ſtocks 0 
other bees. However, if the queen of either hive that 
happens to be engaged is killed, the conteſt is finiſhed, 
and both parties unite under the ſurvivor. ; 

The induſtry and activity of bees in their domeſtic labours 
afford a very inſtructive and amuſing ſpeQacle 3 all are 
buſily engaged in their ſeveral departments; whilſt ſome 


are employed in gathering honey and wax, others . 
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töten combs; others carry out the dead, and eleanſe the | 


filth ; others keep guard, placing themſelves in five or 
lix files, eight or ten deep, upon the floor of the hives, 
ſo that all the bees at entrance mult paſs between them; 
ſome are even ſaid to ſerve for bridges, or ladders, for 
others to paſs over; and when they are tired with labour 
they recruit themſelves with reſt. For this purpoſe they 
form ſmaller or larger cluſters in the fo:lowing manner: 
each bee, with its two fore-legs, lays hold of the hinder 
legs of the bee that is next above it, and thus a chain is 
made by the ſucceſſive application of one to another, and 
the firſt bec ſupports the weight of all the reſt to the bot- 
rom of the chain, The larger cluſters are only a muhi- 
plicity of theſe chains, of which there are ſometimes many 
hundreds together, The bees never lay hold of any part of 
one another, except the legs. In this way they likewiſe 
guard themſelves from the effeCts of cold, and continue 
for ſeveral weeks in a torpid ſtate. 3 

Bees, preſervation of. The preſervation of this induſtrious 
and uſeful inſect is an object of great importance, and 
it chiefly depends on ſupplying them with a ſufficient 
quantity of food, on guarding them from their enemies, 
and collecting the produce of their labour, without de- 
ſtroying them. Befides the attention which ſhould be 
paid to the neceſſities of bees, in chuſing the ſituation of 
an APIARY, it may be neceſſary to feed them towards the 
cloſe of autumn, and again in the ſpring, if they appear 
to have conſumed their winter ſtock. This ſhould be 
done, eſpecially in cloudy miſty weather, when they go 
tittle abroad, and when ſeveral days of bad weather im- 
mediately follow their ſwarming. Mr. Thorley directs 
that no hive ſhould be kept which does not weigh twenty 
pounds; and that the ſupply ſhould be given in quanti- 
ties of honey, which is their proper food, not leis than 
a pound and a half, or two pounds, at a time. The ho- 
ney ſhould be firſt diluted with water, or {mall beer, and 
then poured into an empty comb ; a drone comb is the 
ſtrongeſt and the beſt for the purpoſe; and in the even- 
ing, when the bees are quiet, the hive ſhould be gently 
railed on one fide, and the comb put under it ; the con- 
tents will be conveyed away the next day into the ſeveral 
magazines. Os 

Reaumur recommends a plate of liquid honey, unmixed 


with water, croſſed with ſtraws, and covered with a pa- 


er full of holes, through which the bees will ſuck the 
2 without daubing themſelves. But care ſhould be 
taken that the hive be well guarded from tobbers, when- 
ever it is provided with a freſh ſupply. The winter- 
quarters of bees ſhould likewiſe be well ſecured both 
againſt the weather, and againſt other enemies that would 
annoy them. Mild winters, as well as ſevere cold, are 
injurious ; ſun-ſhine in winter tempts them to go abroad 


and expoſes them to the fatal effects of ſudden changes, | 


either of cold or ram. Bees, it has been remarked, are 
molt likely to ſurvive in cold winters, becauſe they are 
then in a torpid ſtate, and require little nouriſhment, 
provided the apiary be well ſecured from northerly and 
eaſterly winds ; whereas a ſmall degree of warmth en- 
livens them, and they conſume their winter ſtock, and 
are left deſtitute in a cold, wet ſpring. When they are 
chilled, and apparently dying by cold, and the cluſters 
of them are broken, ſo that they drop down in the hive, 
they may be recovered by a ſmall degree of heat. Varro 
and Columella adviſe hot aſhes to be laid about the haves, 
or ſpciokled over cluſters of bces, which lie ſeemingly dead 
at the bottom. But a ſufficient warmth may be given 
them by putting them into a handkerchief, and breathing 
upon them, or by placing them in the ſun-beams, and 
laying them before the fire. This precaution ſhould be 
uſed in time; otherwiſe, when their vitals are impaited, 
it is impoſlible to recover them. However it is much to 
be wiſhed, that a method could be found of preſerving 
all the hives from injury,. without removing them out of 
the places where they ſtand during the ſummer: Reau- 
mur made many attempts for this purpoſe. Some hives 
he covered over with ſtraw, by means of flicks fixed 
around them, and reaching a few inches above the top 
but the moſt ſucceſsful method was that of preſerving 
them in large tubs with earth or hay; contriving, at the 
ſame time, to convey air to them thiough a ſquare tube 
of wood, two inches in width, and half an inch in depth, 
which paſſed through the fide of the tub, and of ſuch a 
length as to reach the mouth of the hive, and to project 
three or four inches from the ſides of the tub. After all, 
the common ſtone covering, which is generally uſed in 
England, is ſufficient for the purpole. | : 

There are other enemies, befide hunger and cold, againſt 
which the proprietors of bees mould be cautioned. It has 
been obſerved already, that different colonies of þees 
ſometimes plunder each other; and theſe rovers make 
their attacks chiefly in ſpring and autumn. The moſt 
effectual way to guard againſt their incurſions is to leſſon 
the entrance into the hive, ſo as to leave rom only for 

Vox. I. Ne 37. | 


in the hive. 


| | 


two or three bees to paſs abteaſt : or to ſtop up the hives 
that are attacked till the rovers diſappear z or if ſtrangers 
have gained admittafice; the proper inhabitants of the 
hive may be rouſed to ſelf-defence by diſturbing them 
with a bunch of ſtinking madder, faſtened to the end of 
a ſmall ſtick of a convenient length ; thus their reſent- 
ment will be rouzed, and they will inſtantly ſeize the 
robbers. This, indeed, is needleſs, if the queen is ſafe. 
However, if the hives that are attacked bave but few bees, 
_ little honey, it is better to take them than to ſtand a 
trial, 

Hornets and waſps are alſo very formidable enemies ; their 
neſts ſhould be carefully deſtroyed. Mice ſhould be 
guarded againſt, by diminiſhing the entrance into the 
hives as the cold comes on, and the bees are leſs able to 
defend themſelves ; and the hives may be placed in ſuch 
a manner, that it will be impoſſible for the mice to reach 
them. Spiders and catterpillars are very deſtructive to 
bees; a ſpecies of the latter, called the wax-worm, or 
wax-moth, becauſe it feeds on wax, lays its eggs in the 
hive, which turn to maggots that are very noiſome and 
prejudicial. Hives of bees that have ſwarmed more than 
once, and ſuch as contain little honey, are moſt expoſed 
to theſe inſects; for the empty combs ſerve them for 
ſhelter, and the wax ſupplies them with food. Theſe 
hives ſhould be cleaned at leaſt once a week; and the 
ſtools on which they reſt, where the moths are laid by 
the bees, ſhould be cleaned every morning. But they can- 
not be entirely deſtroyed, without taking away the in- 
ſected hive, removing the bees, and cleanſing it of the 
moths, before it is reſtored to its former occupiers. Bees 
are often troubled with lice, which may be deſtroyed by 
ſtrewing tobacco over them. The depredations of birds, 
and particularly of the houſe-lark and ſwallow, ſhould 
be carefully prevented, 

Theſe inſets are ſubject to a kind of purging in the 
ſpring, which is often very fatal. Madame Vicat, in the 
Memoires, &c. of the Berne Society for 1764, aſcribes 
this diſtemper to the honey which the cold has candied 
Columella ſuppoſes that it is an annual diſ- 
temper, occalioned by ſpurge bloſſoms and elm ſeeds; 
and he adviſes giving them roſemary and honey, diluted 
with water. 'The moſt effectual cure is that preſcribed 
by Ariſtomachus, which is the removal of the vitiated 
combs, or of thoſe in which there are open cells con- 
taining candied honey. Others attribute this diſeaſe to 
their feeding on pure honey, and recommend their being 
fed with.a honey-comb taken out of another hive, the 
cells of which are filled with crude wax, or bce-bread. 
Perhaps the true cauſe and effeCtual remedy of this 
diſeaſe are ſtill unknown. 

For the method of preſerving bees in hives and boxes, and 
of collecting the produce of their labours without de- 
ſtroying them, ſee Hive, Honey, and Wax. 


BE Es, ſex of. There are in every hive oc colony three ſorts 


of bees, viz. the ſovereign or queen, the working or ho- 
ney bees, and the drones. The working bees have gene- 
rally been ſuppoſed to be neutral, or of neither ſex; but 
M. Shirach, in his Hiſtoire Naturelle de la Reine des 
Abeilles, &c. publiſhed in 1772, has advanced a new 
and ſingular opinion on this ſubject. He ſuppoſes that 
all the common, or honey-bees, are females in diſguiſe z 
in which the organs that diſtinguiſh the (ex, and parti- 
cularly che ovaria, are obliterated, or, at leaſt, through 
their extreme minuteneſs, they have not yet been ob- 
ſerved; and that every one of theſe bees, in the earlier 
period of its exiſtence, was capable of becoming a queen- 
bee, had it been lodged and fed, and brought up, when 
in the worm-ſtate, with that deſign. He adduces a great 
variety of experiments in confirmation of this hypothe- 
ſis; in one inſtance two ſpoonfuls of common bees were 
ſhut up in a ſmall box, four inches ſquare, with a piece 
of brood-comb of the ſize of a crown-piece, containing 
worms of three days. This ſmall colony, upon examin- 
ing it four days afterwards, had completed two royal cells, 
which was a certain indication that one or more queens 
was to be produced. He likewiſe challenges any perſons 
to choole a piece of the common brood-comb, as ſmall 
as they pleaſe, and to deſtroy all the eggs, worms, and 
nymphs contained in it, reſerving only one worm of 
their own choice, and leaving it in its cell; and he un- 
dertakes by the aſſiſtance of the working Secs, to pro- 
duce this worm metamorphoſed into a. queen-bce, M. 
Schirach has more than once fulfilled his engagement. 
M. Bonnet, the celebrated naturaliit of Geueva, was 
proſelyted to this opinion. 
The drones have been ſuppoſed by many to be the males; 
and later experiments and diſcoveries have confirmed this 
opinion. See DRowEs and QUEEN-bee. 
There is in ſome parts of America a very diſferent ſpe- 
cies of bees from ours; and the manner of erecting their 
combs, and lodging their honey, is not leſs different than 
their form. "Their combs are compoſed of a ſeries of 
5 8 ſmall 
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mall bottles or bladders of wax, of a duſky brown, or 
blackiſh colour; and each of theſe is much of the ſize 
and ſhape of a Spaniſh olive. They hang together in 
cluſters almoſt like a bunch of grapes, and are ſo con- 
trived, that each of them has its aperture, while the bees 
are at work upon it ; but as ſoon as it is filled with ho- 
ney, this aperture is cloſed, and the bees leave it, and go 
to work upon another veſſel. Their lodgings are uſually 
taken up in the hollow of an old tree, or in ſome cavity 
of a rock by the ſea- ſide. They are ſagacious in chuſing 
the moſt ſecure retreats, becauſe their honey is ſo delt- 
cious a bait, that they are hunted after by many animals; 
and they have no power of defending themſelves, having 


* * . } 
no ſtings as our bees have. The combs ate brittle; and 


the honey is clear and liquid like rock-water. It is uſed 
by the natives rather as a drink with their food, than as 
honey. They uſe it alſo in medicine as a purge, drink- 
ing half a pint of it in the morning, faſting. Phil. 
FTranſ. N“ 172. 

Mr. Dudley ſpeaks of a method of hunting Jes, for find- 
ing their neſts, practiſed of late years in the woods in 
New England. It conſiſts in catching a bee, then letting 
it fly, and obſerving the way it ſteers; this ſhews the 
hunter the courſe or bearing of the neſt. 'To find the 
diſtance, he takes an offset of a hundred perches, and 
lets fly another bce, belonging to the ſame neſt; the angle 
or point where theſe two courſes intetſect, is the place 
ol the neſt. Phil. Tranſ. N 376. or Abr. vol. vii. part 
iii. p. 403. 

BE Es, ſwarming of. See SWARM. | 

BEEs, writers on. Many authors have written on bees. 
Among the incients, Ariſtomachus is ſaid to have ſtu— 
died them ſixty years; Philliſcus retired into a deſert 
wood, that he might have the opportunity of obſerving 
them to better advantage; Ariſtotle made a great num- 
ber of curious obſervations on this inſect, which Virgil 
has put into Latin verſe: they have been enlarged and con- 

nirmed by Pliny and others. Theophraſtus has a fragment 
{till extant, IIe jpearwy, concerning bees; or as entitled 
in Laertius, Ile p:£amros, of Honey. 

Among the moderns, prince Frederic Ceb, inſtitutor of 
the Roman Academy of Sciences, wrote expreſly on bees; 
but it is not known what became of the MS. no more 
than of that promiſed by Swammerdam on the anatomy 
of the bee, the want of which has been much regretted 
among the French, 

Maraldi, and Reaumur, in his Hiſt. Inſeck. have largely 
treated of bees. 

Among the Engliſh, Butler, Gurnay, Mills, Levets, 
"I horley, Southern, Remnant, Hartlib, Rufden, Warder, 
White, Wildman, and others, have diſcourſes expreſly 
on bees. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 257. p. 365. 

BEE, in Aſtronomy, fee Apis. 

BEE is allo uſed figuratively to denote ſweetneſs, induſtry, 
Sc. Thus Zenopbon is called.the Attic bee, on account 
of the great ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. Antonius got the de- 
nomination meliſſa, or bee, on account of his collection 
of common places. | | 
Leo Allatius gave the appellation apes urbane to the il- 
luſtrious men at Rome from the year 1630 to the year 
1632. 

BEE-bird, See COLIBRI. 

BEE-boxes. Sce Hive. 

BEEs-bread. See PAIN d' Abeiles. 

BEE-eater, in Zoology, Set ArwOROUsS tee. 

DEE. flower, QPHRYS. See TWVIBLADE. 

BEE-fly, See DRON Ey. 

Bxe-g/ue, a ſoft unctuous matter, employed by bees to ce- 
ment the combs to the HIVEs, and to cloſe up the cells. 

Be t-hive. Sce HIVE. | | 

BEE, humble. See BOMBYL1US, | 


- BEECH-trree, Fagus, in Botany, a tree of the maſt-bearing 


kind, the characters of which are theſe. It hath male 


and female flowers on the ſame tree; the male flowers 
are collected into globular heads, and have no petals, 
but have ſeveral ſtamina included in an empalement of 
one leaf. The female flowers have a one-leaved empale- 
ment, cut into four parts, but have no petals; the ger- 
men is fixed to the empalement, which afterwards be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule, armed with ſoft pines, open- 
ing in three cells, each containing a triangular nut. 'This 
genus belongs to the monoecia polyandria glats of plants in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, and comprehends the common 
CHESNUT-tree. See Tab. X. of Botany, Claſs 19. 
This tree will grow to a conliderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be ſtony and barren; as alſo upon the declivities of 
bills, and chalky mountains, where it will reſiſt the 
winds better than moſt other ſorts of trees : but then the 
nurſeries for the young plants ought to be made on the 
- ſame ſoil. For if they are raiſed in a good ground, and 
aà warm expoſure, and afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak 
and barren fituation, they ſeldom thrive, which holds 


BEE 


true in molt other trees. The nurſery therefo | 
1 re ou 
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and the plants annually drawn, th ; 

be extended, : e tation —_ 


Theſe trees are very proper to form lar 


. - e hedges t by 
round plantations, or wilderneſs quariers; and — * — 


to a regular figure, if cut twice a year, eſpecially! 
ſhoot ſtrong; in which caſe, if they are 1 
ſeaſon or two, it will be difficult to reduce them again 
0 2 of this tree is very injurious to moſt ſorts of 
plants which grow near it; but is ge 
2 falubrious to human bodies : 5 . 
eech-wood is whitiſh, hard, and dry. It crackles ; 
fire, and is uſed in building and e 3 
utenſils, as ſhovels, ladles, bellows, ſtools, ſhoes diſhes 
trays, trenchers, dteſſer boards, fellies of carts, Kc. ; 
It 1 * 1 under water, it is little 
inferior to elm; but if kept d 
it is liable to the worm. ang ans dat pas bats 
That of the mountain-beech is whiteſt, and moſt fit for 
the turners uſe; that of the field-brech is blacker, but 
more durable. In turning beech, it yields a well-ſcented 
efſluvia, not unlike roſes. 
The ſcale of leech wood ſerves to make ſcabbard 
band boxes. Ihe bark is uſed as floats for fiſhers * 
ſtead of cork, Its ſhavings are of uſe for fining wine. 
Its aſhes, according to Creſcentius, with proper mixtures 
— eee — 3 4 
ts leaves, gathered about the fall, before they are m | 
froſt- bitten, afford the beſt matraſſes to lay 2. b 
inſtead of ſtraw, as being very ſoft, and continuing ſweet 
for ſeven years. When chewed, they are held good for 
the gums and teeth, 
The ſtagnant water gathered on the hollow of the beech= 
tree, is ſaid to cure tetter-ſcabs and ſcurſs in man and 
bealt by fomentation. 

BEECH galls, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
GALLS or protuberances found on the beech-tree, and ſery= 
ing for the lodgment of inſects. 

1 heſe galls are found on the leaves of the b:ech, and are 
ſometimes only one upon a leaf, ſometimes more ; they 
always grow from the ſame point, owing, no doubt, to the 
fiy's having laid ſo many eggs in the ſame ſpot. 

Thele galls are of an oblong figure arid ſomewhat flatted. 
They reſemble the ſtone of a plum in ſhape, and are fo 
hard that they are not to be broken between the fingers; 
their ſubſtance ſeems of the ſame nature with that of 
a nut-ſhell, In each gall there is only one cavity, 
inhabited by a white worm, which in time paſſes through 
the nymph ſtate into that of the fly, to which it owed its 
origin. | 

BEECH-ma/t, the fruit of the beech-tree, It fattens hogs 
and deer, and has ſometimes ſupplied men inſtead of 

+ bread. Chios is ſaid to have endured a memorable lege 
by means of it. 


BEECH=02/, an oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the 
. beech-tree. 
The beech-maſt is a kind of triangular ſeed in form of a 
nut, or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh, oleaginous 
pith of a very agreeable taſte ; whereof is made an oil 
much valued for ſallads, &c. 
It is very common in Picardy, and other places, where 
the maſt abounds, They draw it cold by expreſſion, af- 
ter the matt has been ſhelled and pounded. 
An attempt was made, a few years ago, to introduce the 
manufacture of beech-oi/ in England, and a patent granted 
to the proprietor, but without ſucceſs ; the country peo- 
ple, it ſeems, turning this maſt to better account in feed- 
ing the hogs with it, than in ſelling to the patentee, and 
his co-proprietors, for oil. 

BEELE, in Mining, an inſtrument uſed by the workmen to 
break and pick out the ore from the rocks in which it 
lies. This inſtrument is called by the tinmen in Corn- 

wall a zubber. It is an iron inſtrument of eight or ten 

pounds weight, made ſharp, and ſteeled on both ends, 
and having a hole in the middle, where the handle is 
fixed in. When the ore lies in hard rocks, this inſtru- 
ment wears out ſo faſt, that it muſt have new points 
made to it every fortnight,” The miners who dig up the 
ore in the mines, are, — the ule of this inſtrument, 
called beele-men z. and thoſe who attend them, and whoſe 
buſineſs it is to take up the matter the others looſen or 
break up, are, from their inſtrument, which is a broad 
and hollow iron ſhovel, or a wooden one, with a very 
| ſtrong iron lip, called the Govellers. In Cornwall, when 
the ore lies in a hard bed, they allow two ſhovellers to 
three Bcele meu; and when it lies in a ſoft and earthy mat- 
ter, two bee/z-men and three thovellers are the proportion. 
Phil, Tranſl. N?:69. p. 21044 

BEEMEN, or: SHEEMEN, in Aftronomy, ſeven ſtars of the 
fourth: magnitude, following each other, in the fourth 

: flexure of the conſtellation ER1DANUS. 
ens Nee 0 ö EEER, 
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BEER, a popular drink, prepared from MALT and hors. 
The word is Saxon, formed from the German hier, of the 
Latin bibere. 1 
Matthiolus takes the zythum and curmi of the ancients to 
be the ſame with the bcer and ALE of our days; and thinks 
the only difference between zythum and curm! to have con- 
ſiſted in ſome circumſtances of the preparation, which ren- 
dered the one ſtronger than the other. 

Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the ancient Germans, as alſo 
Dioſcorides, Galen, &c. condemns beer, as prejudicial to 
the head, nerves, and membranous parts, as occaſioning 
2 more laſting and more uneaſy drunkenneſs than wine, 
and as promoting a ſupprelhon of urine, and ſometimes 
a leproſy. 

Meil. Perrault, Rainſſant, and others, defend the modern 
beer; urging, that the hops uſed with us, and which the 
ancients were ſtrangers to, having a faculty of purifying 
the blood, and removing obſtructions, ſerve as a correc- 
tive, and free our drink from the inconveniences objected 
to that of the ancients. 

For the manner of preparing beer, ſee Hops, and Brxew- 
ING. For its qualities, fee MaLT-L1qQuoR, 

In New England they make beer from maiſe, or even the 
bread made thereof. Some phyſicians recommend beer 
made of oats and birch-water, as preferable, in nephritic 
caſes, to that made of barley. Phil. Tranſ. Ne g7. p. 
6135. N 138. 

Sour or decayed beer may be reſtored divers ways; as by 
ſalt made of the aſhes of barley-ſtraw, put into the veſ- 
ſel, and ſtirred ; or by three or four handfuls of beech- 
aſhes thrown into the veſſel, and ſtirred ; or, where the 
liquor is not very ſour, by a little put in a bag, without 
ſtirring ; clalk calcined, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells burnt, 
ſca-ſhcelle, crabs eyes, alcalized coral, &c. do the ſame, 
as they imbibe the acidity, and unite with it into a 
ſweetneſs. 

Beer, it is ſaid, may be kept from turning ſour in ſummer 
by hanging into the veſſel a bag containing a new-laid 
egg, prickt full of little pin-holes, ſome laurel-berries, 
and a few barley-grains ; or by a new-laid egg and wal- 
nut-tree leaves. Lauret berries alone, their ſkin being 
peeled off, will keep beer from deadneſs; and the throw- 
ing FIXT AIR into it will reſtore it. Glauber commends 
his ſal mirabile and fixed nitre, put in a linen bag, and 
hung on the top of the caſk, ſo as to reach the liquor, 
not only ſor recovering four beer, but preſerving and 
ſtrengthening it. 

Beer taſting of the caſk, may be freed from it, by putting 
a handſul of wheat in a bag, and hanging it to the vel- 
ſel. The grounds of beer form a very rich manure. 
Beer, as a malt liquor, is of ſo great antiquity in this 
kingdom, that in the year 1492, we meet with a licence 
from Henry VII. to a Fleming, to export fifty tons of 
ale, called beer. | 

BeeR-poſſet. See ZYTHOGALA, 

BEER, eager, is uſed by callico-printers, chemiſts, lapida- 
ries, ſcatlet-dyers, vinegar-merchants, white-lead-men, 
&c. 

BR ER-meaſure. See MEASURE. 

Be E-,, Dee VINEGAR. 

BEES- WAX. See Wax. 

BEESTINGS, or BReasT1NGS, denote the firſt milk taken 
from a cow aſter calving. t 
The bee/tings are of a thick conſiſtence and yellow co- 
lour, ſcemingly impregnated with ſulphur. Dr. Morgan 
imagines them peculiarly fitted and intended by nature 
to cleanſe the young animal from the recrements ga- 
thered in its ſtomach and inteſtines during its long habi- 
tation in utero. The like quality and virtues he ſuppoſes 
in women's fir{t milk after delivery; and hence infers the 
necellity of the mother's ſuckling her own child, rather 
than committing it to a nurſe whoſe ſirſt milk is gone. 

BEET, BeTa, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the pentandria digynia claſs, of which the characters 
are theſe. The flower hath a five-leaved empalement, 
which is permanent, but no petal, and five ſtamina 
placed oppolite to the leaves of the empalement. The 
germen is ſituated below the receptacle, which after. 
ward becomes a capſule with one cell, having a ſingle 
ſeed wrapped up in the empalement. There are three 
ſpecies. | 
All the ſpecies of this plant are propagated by ſowing 
their ſeeds in February or March in a looſe, deep ſoil, 
not over-dunged, When they are come up they muſt 
be howed out, ſo as to leave them ten or twelve inches 
aſunder ; for, if they have not room, the roots ſeldom 

| uy large. It is a cuſtom with the gardeners about 

ondon to ſow carrots on the ſame ground with their 
beets. The carrots are drawn off in the ſummer-time, 
and the beets have then ſuſſicient time to grow to their ſize. 
gets are more uſed as a pot-herb, and to eat with ſalt 
meat, than phylically. They looſen the belly, and at- 


temperate hot colic humours. The juice of the roots is | 


BEG 
ſometimes uſed as an errhine, being ſnuffed up the noſe 
to clear the head of phlegm, and mucous humouts; and 
N means to relieve old head-achs. 
e beet is one of the five emollient herbs, 
Bert, hates, beta leporina, a name given by ſome of the 


old Latin writers to a ſmall green plant of an acrid taſte. 


BeET-fly, a very ſmall fly, found always among the flowers 
of the beet. 5 


n See G4LI- iu ec. 

BEETLE, in Zoslogy. See ScaRABNGUsS. 

BEETLE, Capricorn, in Zoology, the Engliſh name for the 
CERAMBYX. The generical characters of theſe inſets 
are theſe: they have long and ſlender bodies; their horns 
are long and jointed ; and they are fond of places in the 
neighbourhood of rivers. There are fix different ſpecies 
of this inſect deſcribed by Liſter, in his treatiſe de Sca- 
rabzus, publiſhed at the end of Mr. Ray's Hiſtory of 
inſets, 

BEETLE, eil, Aeloe, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
four-winged flies, whoſe antennæ are flender and tiliform 
and the exterior wings are dimidiated. It is called in 
Engliſh the 0i/-bect/e, as being ſoft andemucous to the 
touch, It is black, but not at all gloſſy, and has been 
deſcribed by authors under the names {earabew mollis, 
cantharus unftuoſus, and preſcarabæus. See 8Scax ABÆUs. 

BEETLE Hint ing, Tenebrio, in Zoology, the name of a genus 

of beetles, the antennæ of which are oblong, lender, and 
filiform, 
It has no interior wings, in which ſingular deficiency it 
differs widely from all other beetles, but the form and 
ſtruCture of all its other parts refer it to this claſs. See 
Sc ARABRNMUsS. 


Mouffet has called it the Slatta fætida. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of it. 

BEETLE, water, Dytiſcus, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
four-winged flies, the antennæ of which are ſlender and ſe- 
taceous. They have likewiſe feet formed for (wimming, 
and their habitation is generally in the water, whence 
they have been called in Engliſh, water-beetles. 

BEETLE, in a mechanical ſenſe, denotes a large wooden 
inſtrument, formed after the manner of the mallet, hav- 
ing each face bound with a ſtrong iron hoop, to keep it 
from ſpreading, and uſed for driving piles, ſtakes, pali- 
ſades, wedges, and the like. 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo corruptly written in ſome 
places boyz/e. Skinner derives it from the Engliſh beating. 
For the military uſe, beetles, called alſo tampers, are thick 
round pieces of wood, a foot and a half long, and eight 
or ten inches in diameter, having a handle of about four 
feet long. Their uſe is for beating or'ſertling the earth 
of a parapet, or about paliſades  ..which is done by lift= 
ing up the beetle a foot or two, and letting it fall with its 
own weight. 

The name beetle is alſo given to the paviour's rammer, or 


inſtrument wherewich the ſtones are beaten down, and 
faſtened. 


BEEVES, a general name for oxen. 

BEG, or Bey, is a Turkiſh title, properly ſignifying verd. 
The word is alſo written begh, or beig, ſometimes bec, or 
bek, or bech ; but pronounced BEr. | 

BEGs, or BEGHns, of Egypt, denote twelve generals, who 

have the command of the militia, or ſtanding forces of 
the kingdom, and are to ſecure the country from the in- 
ſults of Arabs, as well as to protect the pilgrims in their 
annual expeditions to Mecca. 
The 4-25, ſeveral of whom are deſcended from the an- 
cient race of the Mamalukes, are very rich and power- 
ful, maintaining each five hundred fighting men for theic 
own guard, and the ſervice of the court. On diſcon- 
tents, they have frequently riſen in rebellion, They are 
often at variance with the ba/haw, whom they have more 
than once plundered and impriſoned. 

BEGGAR. Beggars pretending to be blind, lame, &c. 
found begging in the (ſtreets, are to be removed by the 
conſtables; and refuſing to be removed, ſhall be whipped, 
&c. (tat. 12. Anne; and our ſtatutes have been formerly 
ſo ſtrict for puniſhing of beggars, that iu the reign of king 
Henry VIII. a law was enacted, that ſturdy beggars con- 
victed of a ſecond offence, ſhould be executed as felons. 


But this ſtatute was afterwards repealed. See RoGuE 
and VAaGABOND, 


BEGGING order. See MExDICANT. 


BEGHARDI, Becyarpr, or BEGGHARD1, called alſo in 
Italy 6:z9ch1, and in France beguins, derive their name 
from the old German word beggen, begguen, which ſigni- 
fies to ſeeł any thing with zeal and importunity. This was 
a general appellation given to no leſs than thirty ſects, or 
orders, that ſprung up in Europe in the thirteenth. cen- 
tury, which differed widely from each other in their opi- 
nions, their diſcipline, and manner of living, It was at 
firſt indiſcriminately applied to all perſons, who em- 
braced, with reſignation and free choice, the horrors of 
abſolute poverty ; begging their daily bread from door 

| to 


B E G 


to door, and renouncing all their worldly poſſeſſions and 
vetupations, It was afterwards reftrifted to thoſe, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an extraordinary appearance 
of devotion, and was-uſed much in the ſame ſenſe with 
the term Methodiſt among us. Theſe perſons formed a 
ſort of intermediate order between the monks and citi- 
zens, reſembling the former in their manner of living, 
without aſſuming their name, or contracting their obli- 
gations. They were divided into two claſſes, which de- 
rived their different denominations of perfect and imper- 
fe from the different degrees of aulterity that they diſ- 
covered in their manner of living. The perfect lived 
upon alms, abſtained from wedlock, and had no fixed 


habitations. The imperfet? conformed to the cuſtoms of 


the reſt of their fellow-citizens in theſe teſpects. The 
name was at firſt honourable, but by degrees it ſunk into 
reproach, being adopted by many, who, under the maſk 
of religion, concealed the moſt abominable principles, 
and committed the moſt enormous crimes. 

The beghards of Flanders is a denomination, by which 
certain unmarried perſons, both bachelors and widowers, 
are diſtinguiſhed, who formed themſelves into commu- 
nities of the ſame kind with thoſe of the female beguiucs, 
reſerving to themſelves the liberty of returning to their 
former method of life. The firlt ſociety of thoſe beghards 
was eſtabliſhed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and conti- 
nues till ; though the brethren of which it is compoſed 
have long ſince departed from their primitive rule of diſ- 
cipline and manners. The firſt eſtabliſhment was ſuc- 
ceeded by many others in Germany, France, Holland, 
and Flanders. Theſe fraternities long enjoyed the tole- 


ration of the Roman pontiffs ; but moſt of their convents 


are now either demoliſhed, or converted to other uſes. 
See BRETHREN of the Free Spirit, Moſheim's Ecc. Hiſt. 
vol. iii. p. 86. 8vo. 1758. 


BET 


ſupported by the pious liberality of for 
TN friends 2 order. EDN FR Perce 
Theſe ſocieties began at Nieville, in Brabant, 
though others ſay in the year 1207, and ſoon ſpread into 
France, Germany, Holland, and Flanders, where 4 co . 
ſidetable number of them till ſubſiſt. Their habit — 
particular, but modeſt z they lived in common, and h 4 : 
men of great piety for their governors, ; 8 
BEHEA DING, a capital puniſhment, wherein the head is 
ſevered from the body by the ſttoke of an ax, ſword or 
_ 22 dee a 
e heading was a military puniſhment among th 
known by the name of 8 Ate het cn head 
was laid on a c1ppus or block, placed in a pit dug for the 
purpoſe; in the army, without the vallum; in the city 
without the walls, at a place near the porta — 
Preparatory to the ſtroke, the criminal was tied to a ſtake, 
and whipped with rods. In the early ages the blow was 
given with an ax; but in after=times with a ſword, which 
was thought the more reputable manner of dyin f The 
args 11 — = clumſily performed in the firſt times - 
ut atterwards they grew more expert 
- =_ with one 3 — 8 
n England and France, beheading is the puniſhme 
nobles; being reputed not to ye. feos * nobility - 
hanging does. 
In Scotland they do not behead with an ax, as in Eng- 
land; nor with a ſword, as in Holland and France; but 
with an edged inſtrument called the Marven, 
BEHMISTS, BoHMENI1STS, or BOHMIsTs, a kind of 
myſtic philoſophers and followers of Jacob Behmen, com- 
monly called the Teutonic philoſopher. g 
The Behmeni/ts are attached to that motley ſpecies of phi- 


lolophy firſt introduced by Paracelſus, under the name of 
FaEOSOP HIA, 


A. D. 1226, 


BEGINNING of an ec/ip/e. See EcL1pSE. 
BEGINNING of the action. SEE ACTION. 
BEGLERBEG, a Turkiſh title for the chief governor of a 


Behmen, or Bohmen, from whom the ſect takes its de. 
nomination, was born in 1575, near Gorlitz, and bred 


rovince, who has under him ſeveral bcys or /angiacs, that 
is, ſubgovernors. 
The word is alſo written heylerbey, beglerbey, beghelerbeghi, 
and beylerbeg. It is compounded of begler, lords; the plu- 
ral of beg, lord, with the word beg ſubjoined ; importing 
as much as /ord of lords. 
The next to the vizier azem, or the firſt vizier, are the 
beglerbegs in Turkey, who, according to Rycaut, may be 
compared to archdukes in ſome other countries, being 
the next miniſters below the prime vizicr, and having 
under their juriſdiction many /angiacs or provinces, and 
their begs, agas, &c. | 
To every beglerbeg the grand ſignior gives three enſigns or 
ſtaves, trimmed with a horſe-tail, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the baſhaws, who have but two, and from ſimple 
begs, or ſangiac- begs, who have but one. 


The province or government of a beglerbeg, is called begler- | 


beglib, or beglierbeglik. Theſe are of two ſorts; the firſt 
called baile beglerbeglił, which have a certain rent aſſigned 
out of the cities, countries, and ſignories allotted to the 
principality ; the ſecond called /aliane beg lerbeglik, for 
maintenance of which is annexed a certain ſalary or rent, 
collected by the grand ſignior's officers with the treaſure 
. of the empire. | 
The beglerbegs of the firſt ſort are in number twenty-two, 
viz. thoſe of Anatolia, Caramania, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, 
Aleppo, Tripoli, Trebizond, Buda, Temiſwar, &c. 
e beglerbegs of the ſecond ſort are in number fx, viz. 
thoſe of Cairo, Babylon, &c. 
Five of the beglerbegs have the titles of viziers, viz. thoſe 
of Anatolia, Babylon, Cairo, Romania, and Buda. 
The beglerbegs appear with great ſtate, and a large retinue, 
eſpecially in the camp, being obliged to bring a ſoldier for 
every five thouſand aſpers rent which they enjoy. 
The beglerbegs of Romania brought ten thouſand effective 
men into the field. 
BEGLEKBEG is alſo a title given to the chief governors of 
provinces in the Perſian empire, having the command 
over all kans, ſultans, &c. in their * diſtricts. 
BEGONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the ee fe monoecia claſs ; the characters of which are 
theſe: the flowers are of two kinds; the one kind is the 
barren, ot male flower; this is compoſed of four leaves, 
ſome broader, and others narrower; the other kind, 
which produces the embryo-fruit, is of the roſaceous ſort, 
and is compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular 
form, and placed on a foliated cup, which finally be- 
comes a trigonal alated fruit, divided into three cells, 
and containing ſmall feeds. 
BEGUINS, devout ſocieties of young women, eſtabliſhed 
in ſeveral parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lorrainz who 
maintained themſelves by the work of their own hands ; 
leading a middle kind of life, between the ſecular and re- 


ligious, but make no vows. The poor and diſtreſſed were | 


learned enough to read and write a little, which he ac- 


BEHEMOTH, a huge animal mentioned in ſcripture, con- 


BEHEN. 
BEIBENIAL /ellz, a name given by ſome aſtronomers to 


— — 


BEIDELSAR, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


BEISSKER, in 7chthyology, a name given by Geſner and 


up to the trade of a ſhoe-maker, or taylor, having juſt 


quired at ten years of age. He derived the greateſt 
of his myſtical doQrine from the writings of Reber 
Fludd, a native of England. Wood's Athene: Oxon. 
vol. i. p. 610. 
In 1600 he was ſeized with a ſpiritual raptme, and ten 
years after began to compoſe a book on the light he then 
received, entitled Aurora, being a mixture of aſtrology, 
philoſophy, chemiſtry, and divinity, wiitten in a quaint ob- 
ſcure ityle ; ſeven was after he wrote divers others on 
the ſame model; the chief is the Myſterium Magnum, 
He died in 1624. All his works have been publiſhed to- 
gether at Amſterdam in 1682, 8yo, His tenets are, that 
there 1s a great darkneſs among the ſtars, where the de- 
vil holds his principality ; that all arts and ſciences flow 
from the ſiderial ſpirit of this world; that the ſeven li- 
beral arts proceeded from ſeven ſpirits of nature; that 
all human things are compoſed of the four firſt proper- 
ties, bitter, ſour, heat, and pain, (Augore). 
Quirinus, Kuhlman, Abr. a 2 and Limmer- 
man, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the Behmeni/ts. 
Mr. William Law, an Engliſh viſionary, was an induſ- 
trious and zealous diſciple of Behmen; and he prepared 
a new edition and tranflation of his works, which have 
been publiſhed in two vols. 8yo. ſince his deceaſe. 
Gilbert Iſcheſchius, and Antagnoſſus, were great op- 
28 of Behmeniſm. 
Henry More has alſo a piece expreſs againſt Boh- 


meniſm 3 Cenſura Philoſophis Teutonicæ, printed in his 
works, p. 520. 


cerning which interpreters are much divided. 
See BEN. 


the principal fixed ſtars in each conſtellation. 
The appellation is more particularly given to the ſtars of 
the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called the hearts, corda, of 
the ſeveral conſtellations; though ſome would diſtinguiſh 
between corda, and beibenie ftellz, reſtraining the former 
to ſtars only of the firſt magnitude, and extending the 
latter to ſeveral of the ſecond, or even third. 
Hermes has a treatiſe expreſs De Stellis Beibeniis, pub- 
liſhed. by Junctinus, in his Speculum Aſtrologicum, and 


alſo in his commentaries upon Jo. de Sacroboſco's book 
De Sphæra. 


call the Syrian pos-, or apocynum Syriacur, a poi- 
ſonous plant. 


others to the fiſh commonly called u fo//ilis ; this is 
a ſpecies of the Cos1T1s, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 
name of the bluiſh cop1iT1s, with fine black longitudinal 
lines on each fide. Schonefeldt calls this the pœci lia, and 


Joknlon the poſers foffilts. 
eit feff BIEZA, 


B E L. 


| BezrATH, a Hebrew word, ſignifying an egg, in 
a a certain meaſure in uſe _— the Jews; 
they ſay that the heixa contains the fixth part of a 33 
The beiza is alſo a fort of gold coin common among the 
Perſians; it weighs forty drachmas, and from this 2 
not from the city Byzantium, the bezant was formed. 
hezant is worth two dinars, and every dinar twenty or 
five and twenty drachmas. 


BEKKERANISM, or BEKKERIANISM, the ſyſtem or ſen- 


timents of Balth. Bekker, who denied that ſpirits can ac 


n bodies. 5 
N of this ſyſtem was a Dutch divine, towards 
the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, ſtrongly im reſſed 
with the Carteſian principle, that the eſſence of ſpirit 


conſiſts in thinking; hence he was led to conclude, that | 


irits c , either on bodies, or on other ſpirits; 
2 * the declarations of Scripture 
concerning the operation of ſpirits, in a metaphorical ſenſe, 
He attributed the poſſeſſions recorded in the goſpel 4 
bodily diſeaſes, or mental diſorders. Budd. Elem. Phil. 
"Theor. p. 5. cap. 2. 5 1—12, Sce DEMONIAC». a 
BEL, in Botany, the name of a plant called by ſome the cu- 


cumis capparis, or caper-cucumbere This plant is very im- 


ſcribed to us; and we find among the Ara- 
rages Bore that the iruit was called by this name, Y 
well as the whole plant. Avicenna, who gives the fulle 
account we have of it, ſays that it was an Indian * 
reſembling in growth the common cucumber-plant, ut 
bearing a fruit like the caper; he tells us that this truit 
was the only part of the plant uſed in medicine, and 

' that it was very hot and bitter, being ſomewhat like gin- 
ger in the fiery beat of the taſte, and in qualities hot and 
dry in the ſecond degree, as they expicfied it; or, aC- 
cording to Dioſcorides, in the third. RD 

BELATUCADRUS, the name of an ancient Britiſh idol, 
recorded in old In 2 ſuppoſed by Selden and 

us, to be the ſame with BELENUS. 

AY on board of ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as faſten —Thus 
they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack, that is, faſten it to the 
kevel, by * ſeveral times round a laſt, &c. 
| . See RUCTATION. | . 

DECEMNI CES, or BELENITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of figured ſtone, uſually hollow, and a little tranſparent, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like an arrow, formed of ſmall /tr:e, 
cr threads, radiating from the axis to the ſurface of the 
ſtone ; and which when burnt, or rubbed againſt an- 
other, or ſcraped with a knife, yields an odour like raſped 


horn. See its figure repreſented in Tab. of Foils, Claſs 10. | 


rd is formed from the Greek fStacuvor, arrow. 
The A is otherwiſe denominated dattylus, or dac- 
tylus idæus, on account of its bearing a reſemblance to the 
6 ure of a finger; by the ancients lyncurius lapis, or la- 
p35 lyncis, as being ſuppoſed to be generated of the urine 
1 it is called the thunderbolt, or thun- 
der- ſtone, as having been ſuppoſed to fall in time of thun- 
der. Dr. Woodward, and a great many other authors, 
ſuppoſed the be/emnites to be a native foſſil in its own 
proper figure ; but it is more probably ſuppoſed by others 
to owe its preſent form to ſome animal body and to be, 
like the other formed ſtones, the echinite, &c. a ſubſtance 
caſt in a ſhell. Ph. Tr. vol.xlvini, art. 97. and vol. liv. 
art. 5, The general diſtribution of the belemnite is into 
three kinds; viz. the cylindric, conic, and fuſiform, of 
which the latter are molt rare. f 
The belemnitæ are all of an alcalious nature, making a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with acids. Hence allo they become 
abſorbent and reſolvent, and, on theſe accounts, are 
ranked by phyſicians among the antinephritic medicines, 
'The German writers ſpeak much of the virtue of this 
ſoflil, and it is kept in their ſhops, and ſometimes enters 
into extemporancous preſcription. They give it in caſes of 
the gravel, and all nephritic complaints; and ſay, that 
it has great virtues againſt the night-mare. With us it is 
not uſed at all, except among farriers : but, in all pro- 
bability, it will anſwer the purpoſe of ſpar in any other 
form; and ſpar has at all times been celebrated for its 
virtues as a lithontriptic, whether given under the form 
of the Laris JUDALCUS, or that of the 0STRACITES, 
or, finally, as diſſolved in the water of certain ſprings, 
which form incruſtations of things that fall into them, 
BELENNUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall anguilliſotm 
fiſh, called by others BLENNIS, It is a ſea-liſh, and very 
ſcarce. It approaches much in figure to the Engliſh bull- 
head, or miller's thumb, the CoOTTUs of authors, 
BELENUS, in Mytho/ogy, a name which the Gauls gave to 
the ſun, which they alſo called Mitra; and, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, the ſame with the Baal of Scripture, and the 
Belus of the Aſſytians. 4 ; 
BELFRY, BELFREDus, is uſed by military writers of the 
middle age for a ſort of tower, ereted by beliegers to 
overlook and command the place beſieged. 
They were all called berfredi, berefredi, verfredi, and 
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belfragia. Their ſtructure and uſe are deſcribed in verſe 
by a poet of thoſe days. | 

elfry originally denoted a high tower, whereon centinels 
were placed to watch the avenues of 2 place, and pre- 
vent ſurprize from parties of the enemies, or to give no- 
tice of fires by ringing a bell. Du-Cange. 
In the cities of Flanders, where there is no belfry on pur- 
poſe, the tower of the chief church ſerves the ſame end. 
The word belfry is compounded of the Teutonic bell and 


reid, peace, uſe the bells were hung for preſerving 
the peace. 


BELFRY is alſo uſed for that part of a ſteeple wherein the 


bells were hung. 


This is ſometimes called by middle age writers campanile, 
c/ocaria, and triſſtegum. Du-Cange. 


BEI x x v is more particularly uſed for the timber-work, which 


ſuſtain the bells in a ſteeple; or that wooden ſtructure, 
to which the bells in church-ſteeples are faſtened. 


BELIDES, in Antiquity. See DANnaiDEs. 
BELIEF, in its general and natural ſenſe, denotes a per- 


ſuaſion, or a ſtrong aſſent of the mind to the truth of any 
propoſition. 

In which ſenſe, belief has no relation to any particular kind 
of means or arguments, but may be produced by any 
means whatever. Thus we are ſaid to believe our ſenſes, 
to believe our reaſon, to believe a witneſs, &c. And hence, 
in rhetoric, all ſorts of proofs, from whatever topics de- 
duced, are called v, becauſe apt to get beließ, or per- 
ſuaſion, touching the matter in band. 


BELIEF, in its more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, invented 


by the ſchoolmen, denotes that kind of aſſent which is 
grounded only on the authority, or teſtimony, of ſome 
perſon or perſons, aſſerting or atteſting the truth of any 
matter propoſed. 

In this ſenſe belief ſtands oppoſed to knowledge and ſci- 
ence. We do not ſay we believe that ſnow is whire, or 
that the whole is equal to its paris; but we fee and know 
them to be ſo: that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or that all motion is naturally 
rectilinear, are not ſaid to be things credible, but ſcrentt* 
fical; and the comprehenſion of iuch truths is not belief, 
but /c:ence. 

But, when a thing propounded to us is neither apparent 
to our ſenſe, nor evident to our underſtanding ; neither 
certainly to be collected from any clear and neceſſary con- 
nexion with the cauſe from whence it proceeds, nor with 
the effects which it naturally produces; nor is taken up 
upon any real arguments, or relation thereof to other ac- 
knowledged truths: and yet, notwithſtanding, appears 
as true, not by a manifeſtation, but by an atteſtation of 
the truth, and moves us to afſent, not of itlelf, but in vit- 
tue of a teſtimony given to it—this is ſaid to be pro- 
perly credible; and an aſſent to this is the proper notion 


of belicf or FAITH. | 
BELIEVERS, an appellation given towards the cloſe of the 


firſt century, to thoſe Chriſtians, who had been admitted 
into the church by baptiſm, and inſtructed in all the 
myſteries of religion : they had alſo acceſs to all the parts 
of divine worſhip, and were authoriſed to vote in the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. They were thus called in con- 
tradiſtinction to the catechumens, who had not been bap- 
tized, and were debarred from theſe privileges. 


BELINGELA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the mala inſana, or mad apples. See MAp- apple. 


BELL, a popular machine, ranked by muſicians among the 


number of muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. See Music. 
The parts of a bell are the body or barrel, the clapper with- 
in ſide, and the ear or cannon, whereby it is hung to a 
large beam of wood.—lIts uſual matter is a kind of com- 
pound metal, called Sell. metal. The thickneſs of its 
edges is uſually z of the diameter, and its height twelve 
times its thickneſs, —The be/! founders have a diapaſon, 


or Hell- ſcale, wherewith they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, 


weight, and tone, of their bells. —For the method of 

caſting bells, fee FOUNDERY. 

The uſes of bells are ſummed up in the Latin diſtich : 
Laudo Deum verum, plebem voce, congrego clerum, 
Defunttas ploro, peſtem fugo, feſta decoro. 

The tirſt bells are ſaid to have been made about the year 

4090, at Nola, in Campania, whereof St. Paulinus was 

biſhop ; at leaſt it is aſſured, he was the firſt who brought 

them into uſe in the church. And hence, it is added, 
they had their Latin names, Nole and Campane : but 
others ſay, they take theſe names, not from their being 
invented in Campania, but becauſe it was here the man- 
ner of hanging and balancing them, now in uſe, was firſt 
praCtiſed ; at leaſt, that they were hung on the model of 

a ſort of balance invented or uſed in Campania. For in 

Latin writers we find Campana fiatera, for a:fteel yard ; 

and in the Greek N N for ponderare, to weigh. 

Polydore Virgil aſeribes the invention of church bells to 

pope Sabinian, St. Gregory's ſucceſſor; but they miſtake: 

ſor St. Jerom, contemporary with Paulinus, makes men- 
"5 tion 
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| tion of one- In effect, pope Sabinian did not invent 
bells; but he was the firſt who appointed the canonical 
hours to be diſtinguiſhed by them. ; 
We even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, 
Martial, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors un- 
der the appellations of tintinnabula, and ſounding braſs. 
Suetonius, Dion, Strabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and others, 
mention them under the names of petaſus, tintinnabulum, 
eramentum, crotalum, fignum, & c. But theſe appear to 
have been no more than baubles, and little like the huge 
bells in uſe among us. 
Hieronymus Magivs, who has a treatiſe on be//s (written, 
when in chains, in 'Turkey, and which is accounted very 
remarkable, purely from his memory, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any books) makes large bells a modern invention. 
Indeed, we do not hear any before the ſixth century: 
in 1610, we are told, Lupus, biſhop of Orleans, being at 
Sens, then beſieged by the army of Clotharius, frighted 
away the beſiegers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's. 
"The firſt large Hells in Fopland are mentioned by Bede 
towards the latter end of that century. They ſeem to 
have been pretty common in the year 316. The Greeks 
are uſually ſaid to have been unacquainted with them till 
the ninth century, when their conſtruction. was firit 
raught them by a Venetian. 
Indeed it is not true, that the uſe of bells was entirely un- 
known in the ancient eaſtern churches, and that they 
called the people to church, as at preſent, with wooden 
mallets. Leo Allativs, in his Diſſertation on the Greek 
Temples, proves the contrary from ſeveral ancient writers 
It is his opinion that hell firſt began to be diſuſed among 
them, after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; 
who, it ſeems, prohibited them, leſt their ſound ſhould 
diſturb the repoſe of ſouls, which, according to them, 
wandered in the air. He adds, that they till retain the 
uſe of bells in places remote from the intercourſe of the 
Turks; particularly, very ancient ones in mount Athos. 
F. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the Chrit- 
tians the uſe of bells out of political than religious rea- 
ſons; inaſmuch as the ringing of Hells might ſerve as a 
ſignal for the execution of revolts, &c. 
he city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its be//s for rebel- 
lion; and, when it was offered to have them reſtored, 
the people refuſed it, after having taſted the eaſe and 
conveniency of being freed ſrom the conſtant din and jang- 
ling of bells, 
Matthew Paris obſerves, that anciently the uſe of Hells was 
prohibited in the time of mourning ; though, ar preſent, 
they make one of the principal ceremonies of mourning. 
Mabillon adds, that jt was an ancient cuſtom to ring the 
bells for perſons about to expire, to advertiſe the people 
to pray for them; whence our paſſing-Bells. 
Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing bells at the 
approach of thunder, is of ſome antiquity ; but that the 
deſign was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and ſo diſſipate 
the thunder, as to call the people to church, to pray that 
the pariſh might be preſerved from miſchief by it. 
The cuſtom of chriltening, or bleſſing bells, is very an- 
cient. Some ſay it was introduced by pope John XIII. 
in 972, but it is evidently of an older ſtanding; there 
being an expreſs prohibition of the practice in a capitular 
of Charlemagne in 789. See Hoſpinian de Origine 
Templorum, p. 113. where there is a particular account 
of all the ridiculous ceremonies practiſed about bel/s.— 
See Dr. Franklin's Obſervations on conſecrated Bells, and 
the Form in conſecrating them, Experiments, Obſerva- 
tions, &c. p. 448. ed. 1769. 
Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the 
largeneſs of its bells; but their enormous weight having 
brought down the tower, in which they were hung, the 
whole building fell to ruin, and the be//s have ever ſince 
been diſregarded. —One of theſe bells is near twelve 
Engliſh feet high, the diameter ſeven and a half, and its 
circumference twenty-three ; its figure almoſt cylindric, 
except for a ſwelling in the middle, and the thickneſs of 
the metal about the edges, ſeven inches—From the di- 
menſions of this bell, its weight is computed at 50000 
pounds, which is more than double the weight of that at 
Erfort, ſaid by father Kircher to be the greateſt hel in the 
world. Theſe bells were caſt by the firſt emperor of the 
preceding dynaſty, about three hundred years ago, They 
| have each their name, the hanger tehoui, the eater che, 
the ſleeper choui, the will f.,—Fatherle Compte adds, that 
there are ſeven other bells in Pekin, caſt in the reign of 
Youlo, each of which weighs 120,000 pounds, But the 
ſounds even of their biggeſt bells are very poor; being 
{truck with a wooden inftead of an iron clapper. 
The Egyptians have none but wooden bells, except one 
brought by the Franks into the monaſtery of St. Anthony, 
The ſound of a bell ariſes from a vibratory motion of the 
parts thereof, much like that of a muſical chord, The 
. ſtroke of the clapper, it is evident, muſt change the figure 
ol the bell, and of round make it oval: but the metal hav- 
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ing a great degree of elaſticity, that part whi . 
drove fartheſt from the . will fly . 
this even ſomewhat nearer to the centre than before : ſo 
that the two points, which before were the extremes of 
the longer diameter, now become. thoſe of the ſhorter 
Thus, the circumference of the bel! undergoes ohernaic 
changes of figure, and by means thereof gives that tre- 
mulous motion to the air, wherein s0UND conſiſts, 
M. Perrault maintains, that the ſound of the ſame bell or 
chord, is a compound of the ſound of the ſeveral parts 
thereof ; ſo that where the parts are homogeneous and 
the dimenſions of the figure uniform, there is ſuch . per- 
ſect mixture of all theſe ſounds, as conſtitutes one uni- 
form, ſmooth, even ſound: and the contrary circum- 
ſtances produce harſhneſs. This he proves from the h/ 
differing in tune according to the part you ſtrike z and 
et ſtrike it any where, there is a motion of all the parts 
e therefore conſiders bells as compoſed of an infinite 
number of rings; which, according to their different di. 
me uſions, have different tones, as chords of different lengths 
have; and, when ſtruck, the vibrations of the parts imme- 
diately ſtruck determine the tone; being ſupported by a 
ſufficient number of conſonant tones in the other parts. 
Mr. Haukſbee, and others, have found by experiment 
that the found of a bell ſtruck under water, is a fourth 
deeper than in the air: though Merſenne ſays, it is of the 
ſame pitch in both elements. 
Bells are obſerved to be heard farther, placed on plains 
than on hills; and ſtill farther, on valleys, than on plains: 
the reaſon of which it will not be difficult to aſſign, if it be 
conſidered, that the higher the ſonorous body is, the rarer 
is its medium; conſequently, the leſs impulſe it receives, 
an the leſs proper vehicle it has to convey it to a diſtance. 
There is a curious obſervation in a paper of M. Reau- 
mut's in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, relating to 
the ſhape molt proper for bells, to give them the loudeſt 
and clearelt ſound, He obſerves, that as pots, and other 
veſſels more immediately neceſſary for the ſervice of life, 
were doubtleſs made before bells, it probably happened, 
that the obſerving theſe veſſels to have a ſound when 
ſtruck, gave occaſion to making bells, intended only for 
ſound, in that form: but that it does not appear that this 
is the moſt eligible figure; for lead, a metal which is, in 
its common (tate, not at all ſonorous, yet becomes 
greatly ſo on its being caſt into a particular form, and 
that very different from the common ſhape of bells. In 
melting lead for the common occaſions of caſting in ſmall 
quantities, it is uſually done in an iron ladle; and as the 
whole is ſeldom poured out, the remainder, which falls 
to the bottom of the ladle, cools into a mals of the ſhape 
of that bottom. 'This is conſequently a ſegment of a 
ſphere, thickeſt in the middle, and thinner towards the 
edges: nor is the ladle any neceſſary part of the opera- 
tion, ſince if a maſs of lead be caſt in that form in a 
mould of earth or ſand, in any of theſe caſes it is found 
to be very ſonorous. Now, if this ſhape alone can give 
ſound to a metal which in other ſorms is perſectly mute, 
how much more mult it neceſſatily give it to other me- 
tals naturally ſonorous in whatever form. It ſhould 
ſeem, that Hells would much better perform their ofhce in 
this than any other form, and that it muſt particularly 
be a thing of great advantage to the ſmall Bells of com- 
mon houſe-clocks, which are required to have a ſhrill 
note, and yet are not allowed any great ſize, M. Reau- 
mur very judiciouſly obſerves, that had our forefathers 
had opportunities of being acquainted with the ſound of 
metals in this ſhape, we ſhould probably have had all our 
bells at preſent of this form. Mem. Acad. Par. 1720. 

BELL, bearing the, ſee RACING. 

BELLs, founacry of. See FOUNDERY. 

BELL, diving. See Divixs. 

BELLS, electrical, are uſed in a variety of entertaining ex- 
periments by electricians. "The apparatus, which is ori- 
ginal'y of German inveation, conſiſts of three ſmall Hel 

uſpended from a narrow plate of metal (Plate Electri- 
city, fig. 2.) the two outermoſt by chains, aud chat 
in the middle, from which a chain paſſes to the floor, by 
a ſilken ſtring. Two ſmall nobs of braſs are allo hung 
by filken (trings, one on each ſide of the hell in the mid- 
dle, which ſerve for clappers. When this apparatus 15 
connected with an electrified conductor, the outermolt 
bells ſuſpended by the chains will be charged, attract the 
clappers, and be ſtruck by them. The clappers becom- 
ing electrified likewiſe will be repelled by theſe bello, and 
attracted by the middle be//; and diſcharge themſelves 
upon it by means of the chain extending to the floor. 
After this, they will be again attracted by the outermolt 
bells, and thus by ſtriking the bells alternately, occalion. 
a ringing, which may be continued at pleaſure. Flalhcs 
of light will be ſeen in the dark between the 5%, and the 
clappets; and if the electrification be ſtrong, the dit 
charge will be made without actual contact, and the 


ringing will ceaſes. An apparatus of this kind, connec 
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wich one of thoſe condt;cTORs that are erected for. 


ſecuring buildings from lightning, will ſerve to give no- 
tice of the approach and pallage of an electrical cloud. 

BELL, in Chemiſtry, denotes a glaſs veſſel placed over ſome 
matter in a ſtate of exhalation, either to collect the va- 
pour, or gather the flowers. ; 
Chemical bells are a ſort of receptacles chiefly uſed in pre- 
paring the oil or ſpirit of ſulphur, for gathering aud con- 
denſing fumes into a liquor, N 

BEL L, in Building, is uſed to denote the body of the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite capital, by reaſon of its reſemblance 
to the figure of a bell inverted, 

In this ſenſe, hell is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
vaſe and tambour, ſometimes alſo corbei!, 

The naked of the hell is always to be even and perpen- 
dicular with the bottom of the flutings of the column. 

Bert flower, in Botany. See CAMPANULA, 

BELLS, hair, in Botany. See HY AaCINTH. 

BeLt-metal is a compoſition of tin and copper melted toge- 

ther in due proportion : which has this property, that it 
is more ſonorous than any of the ingredieuts taken apart. 
The ordinary proportion is about twenty-two or twenty- 
three pounds of tin to one hundred weight of copper; 
though the proportion varies according to the ſize of the 
bells; 2 greater quantity of copper being uſed in the greater 
bells than in the ſmaller ones. Some add lead and braſs, 
others zinc or ſpelter, to the compoſition. 
It has long beei obſerved, that though tin is ſpecifically 
lighter than copper, yet the gravity of the compound 
bell-metal is greater than that of copper itſelf. Notice has 
been frequently taken of this not uncommon phenome- 
non in chemiſtry, from which it appears that Archi- 
medes's propoſition and tables, calculated upon that prin- 
ciple, for determining the proportion of two metals 1n any 
given compound, by hydroſtatical experiments, are leſs to 
be depended upon than has hitherto been ſuppoſed. Some 
alſo ſpeak of a native mineral under the denomination - 
metal, or belmettel, from which Becher afficms he procure 
zaffer and ſmalt. ; 

Be LL-animal, a name given by the writers on mieroſcopi- 
cal diſcoveries to a very ſmall animal ſound at the roots 
of the common duckweed. The bodies of theſe animals 
are ſhaped like hellt, and they have very long and flender 
tails, by which they fallen themſelves to the roots of 
theſe little plants. They are uſually found in great num- 
bers together, in a ſort of cluſters or bunches ; and all of 
the ſame bunch have always the ſame motion, very fre- 
quently contracting themſelves, and afterwards expanding 
all together to the full length of their tails. They uſually 
contract inſtantaneouſly; but are more flow in the expand- 
ing themſelves again. Baker's Mictoſ. p. go. 

BEL L-muſchus, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the plant called mia mo/chata, and moſch-ſeed. 

BELL-prpper, in Botany. See Carsicuu. 

BE LL-polype, in Zaology, a particular ſpecies of rot v E, the 
extremities of whoſe branches reſemble b://s. See Tab. 
of Microſcopical Objetts, Claſs 1. 

BEL L-cveed, an Eng'iſk name uſed by ſome authors for the 
jacea nigra, or common knap- weed, called alſo by many 
Engliſh writers-MATFELON, 

BELLADONA /i/y. See AMARYLLIS. | 

BELLADONA, in Botany, a name given by the Italians to 
the da1ly NIGHTSHADE, becauſe the ladies make a coſ- 
metic of the juice, or diſtilled water, which they ule to 
make their complexion fair and white. Ray. 

Others derive the name from the intoxicating quality of 
this plant: Quod inſomnis pulchras oftendat virgines femi- 
naſque. Bod. Comment. in Theophraſt. 1978. 

BELLA'FRIX, in Aftronomy, a ruddy, glittering ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, in the left ſhoulder of Oklox. 

It takes its name from bellum, as being anciently ſuppoſed 
to have great influence in kindling wars, and forming 
Warriors. 

BELLE de nuit, in Botany, a name which the French give 
to the flower of the JALAP. 

BELLICA columna, in Antiquity, a column near the temple 
of Bellona, from which the conſuls or feciales caſt javelins 
towards the enemy's country, by way of declaration of war. 

BELLICULL, or BxLLIxIcI Marin, among Naturalij7s, 
denote a ſpecies of ſea-thells of an umbilical figure, ſome- 
times of a White colour, ſpotted with yellow; and ſome- 

times of a yellow, ſtreaked with black lines, after the 
ſnail-faſhion. 5 

BELLING of hops, denotes their opening and expanding to 
their cuſtomary ſhape, ſuppoſed to bear ſome relation to 
that of a bell. | 
Hops blow towards the end of July, and bel the latter 
end of Auguſt or the beginning of September. 

BELLIS, in Botany. See Dais v. 

BELLON, or BeiLAanD, in Medicine, a diſtemper very 
common in Derbyſhire, and other counties, where they 
{melt lead-orez to which beaſts, and even poultry, as 
well as men, are (ubjeQ ; and for this reaſon, a certain 
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ſpace round the ſmelting houſes is called Bellen. ground. 


where it is dangerous for any animal to feed. This diſ- 
order 18 attended with languors, weakneſs, and intolerable 
pains, ſenſation of gripings in the belly, and generally 
coſtiveneſs. It frequently proves fatal. 
The method of cure which has been found moſt ſucceſs- 
ful in this diſtemper, is, to give cremor, or cryſtals of tar- 
tar, in ſmall doſes, and to repeat them frequently, as two 
or three times a day. | 

BELLONA, in Mythology; a bello, the goddeſs of war, ſiſter 
to Mars. Before her temple the herald ſet a ſpear on a 
pillar, when any war was proclaimed. 

BELLONARIL in Antiquity, prieſts of Bellona, the god- 
deſs of war and battles. 

The Bellonarii cut and mangled their bodies with knives» 
and daggers in a cruel manner, to pacify the deity. In 
this they are ſingular, that they offered their own blood, 

not that of other creatures, in ſacrifice. In the fury and 

enthuſiaſm wherewith they were ſeized on theſe occa- 

ſions, they ran about raging, uttering prophecies, and 

foretelling blood and ſlaughter, devaſtations of cities, te- 

volutions of ſtate, and the like ; whence Martial calls 

them turba entheata Bellonæ. LaCtant. Inſt. lib, i. cap. f. 

Lucian. lib. i. Tertull. Apol. cap. 9. Minut. Felix. p. 298. 

In after-times they ſeem to have abated much of their 
zeal and tranſport, and to have turned the whole into a 
kind of farce, contenting themſelves with making ſigns 
and appearances of cutting and wounds. Lampridius 
tells us, the emperor Commodus, out of a ſpirit of cru- 
elty, turned the farce again into a tragedy, obliging them 
actually to cut and mangle their bodies. Lamp. in Com. 
mod. cap. q. 

BELLONIA, fo called after the name of M. Bellon, a phy- 
ſician of Caen, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogy- 
nia claſs. The characters of this plant are, that the 
flower is wheel-ſhaped, of one leaf with a ſhort tube, 
but ſpread open above, and cut into five obtuſe ſegments; 
that it hath five ſtamina which cloſe together ; that the 
germen is ſituated under the receptacle of the flower, 
which afterward becomes an open turbinated ſeed veſſe! 
ending in a point, having one cell filled with (mall 
round ſeeds, 

We have but one ſpecies of this plant, viz. ſhrubby be/- 
lonia, with a rough balm leaf, This plant is very common 
in ſeveral of the warm iſlands in America. 

BELLOWING, among Sport/men, is uſed for the noiſe 
which roes make in RUTTI1NG-time. 

BELLOWS, a machine uſed to give a briſk agitation to the 
air, by enlarging and contracting its capacity, and thus 
expiring and inſpiring the air by turns. 

Bellows are of various kinds, as domeſtic bellows, enamellers 
bellows, ſmiths bellows, &. 

There are ſome bellous triangular, which only move on 
one fide: others called lantern bel/ows, from their reſem- 
bling a paper latern : theſe move every way, and yet ſtill 
continue parallel. 

Mr. Trie wald, engineer to his Swediſh majeſty, has con- 
trived a kind of water-bellows.—T his is not the firſt time 
that water has been employed to blow the fire. The ſame 
it done at Tivoli, and other parts of Italy, where the con- 
trivances for this purpoſe are called 7% d' acqua.—Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 448. p. 234. 

Mr. Sterling has given the deſcription of a water-bellotus, 
or. machine to blow fire by the fall of water. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 475. $ 19. Dr. Lewis's Com. Ph. Techn. p. 
269, &e. Where may be ſeen an account of be!- 
lows, and of BLOWING machines, of various conſtruc- 
tions, for all kinds of furnaces; and many curious and 
important remarks on the various quantity of air afforded 
by them, &c. 

The action and effect of bellows of every kind, whether 
leathern or wooden, wrought by water or men, depend 
on this, that the air which enters them, and which they 
contain when raiſed, is again compreſled into a narrower 
ſpace when they are cloſed. And, as the air, like all 
ocher fluids, run to that place where it meets the leaſt 
reſiſtance, the air muſt of conſequence fly out of the pipe 
or aperture with a velocity proportional to the force 
whereby the air is compreſſed, and mult of conſequence 
blow (ſtronger or weaker, as the velocity with which the 
top and bottom of the bellows meet is greater or leſſer. 
'The blaſt alſo will laſt in proportion to the quantity of 
air that was drawn into the be//ows through the valve or 
wind-clap. 

The Heſſian bellows are a contrivance for driving air into 
a mine for the reſpiration of the miners. This M. Papin 
improved, changing its cylindrical form into a ſpiral one ; 
and, with this, working it only with his foot, he could 
make a wind to raiſe two pound weight. 

Anarcharſis the Scythian is recorded as the inventor of 
bellows. Strabo, lib. vii. p. 209. - 


The action of be//ows bears a near affinity to that of the 
lungs; and what we call blowing in the latter, affords a a 


good 
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good illuſtration of what is called refpiring in the ſormer. 

There are be//ows made wholly of wood, without any 

leather upon them; one of which is preſerved in the re- 

poſitory of the Royal Society; and Dr. Plot deſcribes an- 
other uſed in the copper · works at Ellaſton in Staffordſhire. 

Nat. Hiſt. Staff. chap. 4. ſect. 18. 

We are alſo told of a new ſort of bellows to work in vacuo. 

Some have even pretended to effect a perpetual motion by 

a new contrived bellows. Boyle's Works, abr. tom. ii. 
503. Phil. Tranf. Ne 182. 
miths and founders bellotos, whether ſingle or double, 

are wrought by means of a rocker, with a ſtring or 

chain faſtened thereto, which the workmary pulls. The 
bellows-pipe is fitted into that of the tewel. One of the 
boards is fixed, ſo as not to play at all. By drawing 
down the handle of the rocker, the moveable board riſes, 
and by means of a weight on the top of the upper board, 
ſinks again. 

The bellows of forges and furnaces of mines uſually re- 
ceive their motion from the wheels of a water-mill. 
Others, as the be/lows of enamellers, are wrought by 
means of one or more ſteps or treddles under the work- 
man's feet. 

Acoſta fays, that the metal of the Peruvian mines of 
Porco is eafily refined with be//ows ; but that of the mines 
of Potoſi cannot be fuſed with them, but only by the 
breath of their ſmall furnaces built upon the fides of moun- 
tains, and directed where the wind lies. 

The bellows of an organ are (ix feet long, and four broad; 
each having an aperture of four inches, that the valve ny 
play caſy. 

of the bellows, that one may not take the air from the 
other. 'To blow an organ of ſixteen feet, there are re- 
quired four pair of theſe bellorvs. 

The bellows of organs are wrought by a man called the 
blower; and, in ſmall organs, by the foot of the player. 
BELLOws, Bone, @uorlnpts ore, occur in Herodotus for 
thoſe applied by the Scythians to the genitals of mares, 
in order to diſtend the uterus, and, by this compreſſion, 

make them yield a greater quantity of milk, 

BELLows, Hydre/tatic, ſee HYDROSTATIC. 

BELLUZ, in Zoology, the ſixth order of the mammalia; 
the character of which is, that their fore-teeth are ob- 
tuſely truncated, their feet hoofed, their walk heavy, and 
their ſood vegetables. The genera of the horſe, hippopo- 
tamus, hog, and rhinoceros, belonging to this order. 

BELLUGA tene, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a calcu- 
lus or ſtone found in the beluga, a large fiſh, accounted 
a ſpecies of ſturgeon, and called by Artedi accipenfer tu- 
berculis carens. 

The fiſh is much like the ſturgeon in ſhape; but its 
ſnout is ſhorter and thicker. Of its row or ſpawn is 
made cavear; and ſome of them are fo large as to yield 
two hundred weight of it. The fiſh is very common 
and very large in the Volga, near the city of Aſtracan. 
It has been caught there thirty-ſix feet long, and eighteen 
thick. It is alſo found in the Don, and other rivers, and 
in the Baltic and Caſpian ſeas. See ACCIPENSER. 
It is not certainly known in what part of this fiſh the 
{tone is found. It is found in both ſexes, but moſt fre- 
quently in the male; and is found in fiſh of all ages and 
ſizes. It is far from being common, however; for 
in a thouſand fiſhes, there ſometimes is not found one 
itone. It is hence evident, that theſe ſtones are no na- 
- tural part of the fiſh ; but are mere morbid concretions, 
like the bezoar ftones in the animal which produces 
them, or like the ſtones in human bladders. The ſitu- 
ation or the parts in which it is found, and other circum- 
ſtances, may allot it its particular appearances. 
This ſtone is of various ſhapes and fizes ; but its moſt 
uſual figure is either globular or oval. It is of a yellowiſh- 
white colour, and of a ſmooth and naturally poliſhed ſur- 
face; and it is found from the ſize of a pigeon's egg to 
that of a gooſe. They are uſually compaQ, ponderous, 
and ſolid, not friable, but requiring a ſtrong blow to 
break them. They yield eaſily to the ſaw : but this de- 
faces their internal texture, which is naturally very ele- 
gant and P. The ſtones conſiſt of ſeveral concen- 
tric coats, firmly adhering to one another, formed about 
a nucleus, which generally appears to be ſome heteroge- 
neous ſubſtance. 
But another very obvious circumſtance there is in its 
ſtructure, which makes it greatly different from all other 
ones of this kind, that is, its radiated ſtructure, it being 
compoſed of a number of regular and even fri@ runnin 
from the centre to the circumference, repreſenting, bot 


in colour and form, the flakes of the terra /oliata tartari, 


or the ſtriated ſpicule of antimony, 

If the ſtone be ſcraped to powder, and ſprinkled upon a 
| hot icon, it gives a faint urinous ſmell, and calcines into a 

. inſipid, greyiſh earth, | 

The people about the Volga eſteem it greatly, and ac- 


count it to have great virtues ; they ſay it promotes deli- ; 


There ſhould likewiſe be a valve at the noſe . 


BEL 


very: and give it conſtantly in caſes of | 

diſorders of the urinar K Its doſe is 2 — 

to a dram. Phil. Tranf. vol. xliv. part ii. No Ws 

f | hy #5, - 

BELLULA bos, in Ichth ology, a name given by Paulus Jo- 
vius to that ſpecies of the ray fiſh, which was called h 

the old Greek and Latin writers bos marinus, and by a 

latter authors raja oxyrynchus. It is diſtinguiſhed b 

Artedi by the name of the variegated ray, with — 

prickly tubercles on the middle of the back. 

BELLY, in a general ſenſe, denotes the whole A bonn 
or that region of the body contained between the fe * 

tranſver ſum, the hypochondria, and pubes. : 

BELLY is alſo uſed, in a more confined ſenſe, for the in- 
1 as containing the fæces. 

n this ſenſe we ſpeak of the looſen i 

he tk Bk p eſs or coſtiveneſs of 

BELLY is alſo fometimes uſed for a pregnant woman. 

In this ſenſe we are to underſtand the phrafe among Civil 
Lawyers, to put the belly in poſſeſſion of ar eſtate. 
BELLY is alſo uſed. in ſpeaking of the bodies of heaſts 

Thus, we fay a light be/ly, meaning a flender or lank 
one: a cow-belly, that where the nbs being unable to 
hold the vi/cera, they preis downwards, and bulge diſ- 
agreeably. 
Feeding horſes with graſs, or much hay, and few oats 
makes them grow cow-bellied. It is a maxim, chat 
horfes which are light bellied, and fiery, ſoon deſtro 
themſelves. F 
The belly of a horſe ſhould be of an ordinary bigneſs 
except in draught horſes, where the larger the better, 
provided it be round, and well incloſed within the ribs : 
rather extending upon the ſides than downwards. Thoſe 
horſes are apt to be cow-bellied, which, baving ſtraight 
ribs, are great feeders. 

The belly is ſometimes alſo denominated the body, cheſt 

gut, or flank. : 

A horſe is ſaid to be thick-bellied, well-bodied or 

flanked, when be has large, long, and well-made ribs, 

neither too narrow nor too flat. A horſe again is (aid 
to have no belly, or body, or to be thin-flanked, when 
his ribs are too narrow or ſhort, and the flank turns up; 
ſo that his body looks flankleſs, like a greyhound. Such 
horſes are called by the French e/tracs, and generally 
prove fine and tender, not fit for travelling or fatioue, 
unleſs they feed very heartily, Coach-horſes are rejected 
when they are not well-bellied, or well-bodied, but 
narrow or thin-gutted, ſeeming to have the ſkin of their 
flanks ſtitched on their ribs. But a hunter is not the 
worſe liked for being light-bellied. Horſes pained, or 
weak in their hind-quarters, are commonly light-bellied, 

Such as have painful ſcratches in theic hind- legs are found 

to loſe their be//ics extremely. 

BELLY of a MUSCLE, in Anatomy, denotes the body thereof; 

as contradiſtinguiſhed from the twoextremities, or tendons. 

From the conditions of this, muſcles are divided into mo- 

nogaſtric, or ſingle-bellied; and diagaſtric, or double- 

bellied. Phil. Tranſ. N® 258. 

Lower will have all the * to be digaſtric, or double - 

bellied; in which he is ſeconded by Hoffman, and others. 

BELL Y-ach weed, a name given in America to a ſpecies of 
the zatropha. See Cass ADA. 

BELLY, Dragen's, venter draconis, is uſed by ſome Aſtron 
mers to denote the point in a planet's orbit, wherein it has 
its greateſt latitude, or is farther diſtant from the ecliptic z 
more frequently called its limit. 

BELOAR, a name given by ſome to a ſtone, otherwiſe 

called W1DURIS. | 

BELOMANCY, BELoOMANTI1A, a kind of divination by 

means of arrows, praCtiſed in the Eaſt, but chiefly among 

the Arabians, 

The word is of Greek origin; compounded of genes, 

arrow, and uarrela, divination. 

Belomancy has been performed in different ways: one 

was, to mark a parcel of arrows, and put eleven, or more 

of them, into a bag; theſe were afterwards drawn out, 
according as they were marked, or not, they judged of 
future events. 

Another way was, to have three arrows, upon one of 

which was written, God orders it mez on another, God 

forbids it me; and upon the third, nothing at all. Theſe 
were put into a quiver, out of which they drew one of 
the three at random; if it happened to be that with the 
firſt inſcription; the thing they conſulted about was to 
be done; if it chanced to be that with the ſecond inſerip- 
tion, it was let alone; and if it proved to be that with- 
out inſcription, they drew over again. 

Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that which 
Ezekiel mentions, chap. xxi. ver. 21. At leaſt St. 
Jerom underſtands it ſo, and obſerves that the practice 
was frequent among the Aſſyrians and Babylonians. 
Something like it is alſo mentioned in Hoſea, chap. ,. 
only that ſlaves are there mentioned inftead of ar79% 


which is rather rhebdomaney than be/amancy.—(310t1us, - 
we 


* 

well as Jerom, confounds the two together, and ſhews 
that they prevailed much among the Magi, Chaldeans, 
and Scythians; whence they paſſed to the Sclavonians, 
and thence to the Germans, who, as Tacitus obſerves, 

uſe of belomancy. 

DELO N, in A a name by which ſome of the 
naturaliſts have called the Acus Oppiani, called in Engliſh 
the horn-fiſh, or gar-fſh, a ſpecics of the gsox. The 
name is retained by Linneus. : 

BELSEBUL, a ſpecies of the /imia, with a bearded black 
tail. ; T7 

BELT, BaLTHEvs, properly denotes a kind of military 
girdle, uſually of leather, wherewith the ſword or other 
weapons are ſuſtained. ; ; 
Belts are known among the ancient and middle-age wri- 
ters by divers names, as Com, Cala, zona, cingulum, re- 
miniculum, rinca. Or ringa, and baldrellus. ; 
The belt was an effential piece of the ancient armour z in- 
ſomuch that we ſometimes find it uſed to denote the 
whole armour. Pott. Arch. Grzc. tom. ii. lib. iii. cap. 4+ 
In later ages. the helt was given to a perſon when he was 
raiſed to knighthood ; whence it has alſo been uled as a 
badge or mark of the knightly order. 

The denomination belt is alſo applied to a fort of BAN- 
DAGES in uſe among ſurgeons, &c. 

Thus we meet with quickſilver belts, uſed for the itch. 
A later writer deſcribes a belt for keeping the belly tight, 
and diſcharging the water in the operation of TAPPING. 
Medic. Ef. Edinb. tom. i. p. 218. | 

BerT,orBeLT1is,in Eccleſiaſtical Meiters of the Middle Age, 
denotes a ſort of ſtring of beads. 

BELT is alſo a frequent diſeaſe in ſheep, cured by cutting 
their tails off, and laying the fore bare; then caſting 
mould on it, and applying tat and govuſe-greale. 

BELTSs, Faſciz, in Aftronomy, two zones or girdles ſur- 
rounding Jupiter's body, more lucid than the teſt, and 
terminated by parallel lines; being ſometimes broader, 
and ſometimes narrower, nor conſtantly taking up the 
ſame places in his diſk. 


Dark ſpots have been frequently obſerved on Jupiter's 


belts. Caſſini has alſo diſcovered a permanent one in the 
molt northern part of the molt ſouthern belt : by this he 
has determined the length of Jupiter's day; that is, the 
time of his revolution on his axis, which 13 finiſhed in g 
hours 56 minutes. Phil. Trauſ. NY 10. and vol. Ixiii. 
part i. N' 11. p. 73. ; 
Some aſtronomers take the b:/ts to be ſeas, which alter- 
nately cover, and leave bare large countries of the Jovial 
world. The ſpots are by thele writers conjectured to be 
gulfs in thoſe ſeas, perhaps as big as our ocean, an 
ſometimes full, ſometimes dry. M. Azout rather im1- 
gined the ſpots to be protuberances ot the belts, Hitt. 
Acad. Sc. 1708. 1692. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 34. 1. 15. 

But the generality of a{tionomers take the (pots, we mean 
the tranſparent and moveable ones, for the thadows of 
Jupiter's ſatellites. 

The belts of Jupiter were firſt obſerved, and deſcribed by 
Huygens, in bis Syſt. Saturnin. p. 7. | 

Caſſini allo ſpeaks of belts of Saturn; being three dark, 
ſtraight, parallel bands, or fu/ci&, on the diſk of that 
planet. | : 
Saturn's Belts do not appear to be inherent on his globe, 
as thoſe of Jupiter are; but rather to be large dark rings 
at a diſtance from the planet, and furrounding his body. 
Some imagine them to be clouds in his atmoſphere. The 
middlemoſt ſcems to be the thadow of Saturn's ring. 
Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 1715. LIC 

Ber Ts, in Navigation, denote certain ſtreights near the 
Sound, through which ſhips mult paſs going between the 
Baltic and the German ocean. | 
The Belts belong to the king of Denmark, who exacts a 
toll of all ſhips which paſs them excepting the Swedes, 
who are exempt from it. 

BELVIDERE, an Italian term, denoting a fine proſpect. 
The name is more peculiarly given to a pavilion on the 
top of a building, or an eminence in manner of a plat- 
form in a garden, ſuſtained by a terrace-wall, or a maſ- 
ſive of Re 1 contrived for the ſake of commanding a 
large or beautiful proſpeCt. 

BerLviDeRe, in Botany, a ſpecies of the cHENOPoODIUM. 

BELULCUM, a chirurgical inſtrument of various figures, 
contrived for extracting darts, arrows, or the like, from 
wounds. 


Hence alſo the denomination belulcum; quaſi to Bog 
EAKWY, 

BELUS, in Mythology, the principal deity of the Babylo- 
nians ; and if, as tome ſuppoſe, the tower of Babel was 
his temple, one of the moſt ancient among the pagans. 
The kings of Babylon amaſſed immenſe treaſures in this 
place, which were pillaged by Xerxes on his return from 
the expedition into Greece, Herod, lib. i, 

BEMA, nya, in Antiquity, denotes a ſtep or pace. 

The bema made a kind of itinerary meaſure among the 
Vol. I. Ne 38. 
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Grecks, whoſe length was equivalent to one cubit, and 
two thirds, or ten palms. 
W hence alſo the term Bnnariauy, to meaſtire a road. 

BEma, in Ecclefraftical I/riters, denotes the altar-part, of 
ſanctuary, in the ancient churches, 

In which ſenſe, bema made the third or innermoſt part 
of the church, an(wering to the chancel among us. 

BEMA was alſo uſed for the biſhop's chair, ſeat, or throne, 
placed in the ſanctuary. It was called bcma from the 
ſteps by which it was to be aſcended. 

BEMA was allo uſed for tue reader's deſk. 

This in the Greek church was denominated Pre yours 
in the Latin church Au O. 

BR M is more peculiarly uſed for the Manichees altar, which 
was in a different place from that of the catholics, 

BeMa was alſo a denomination given by this ſect to the an- 
niverſary of the day when Manes was killed, which with 
them was a ſolemn feaſt, and day Of rejoicing. 

One of the chief ceremonies of the fe-{t conßſted in 
letting out and adorning their bema, or altar, with great 
magnificence. 

BEMELRE, in Ornithology, a name by which the Portugueſe 
in the Braſils call a greeniſh black bird of the ſtarhing 
kind, common there, and more generaily known by is 
Braſiliau name PITANGUA-GU 4 CU. 

BEMILUCIUS, in Mytho/ogy, a ſutname of Jupiter, re- 
preſented young and beardlels. 

BEN, or BEHEN, in Pharmacy, denotes a medicinal root, 

celebrated, eſpecially among the Arabs, for its aroma— 
tic, cardiac, and alcxiterial virtues. 
There are two kinds of bens, viz. the white ben, which is 
inſipid, making little impreſſion on the tougue, beſiues toat 
ol a little bitterneſs which it leaves behind it, and iu ppoſed 
by ſome modern botaniſts to be the tame with our He, 
terreftris, by others called the papaver ſpumeum. Red ben, 
is Ubrous, brown without, an reddiſh within; ſuppotea to 
be the root of a ſpecies of /imonirm, or jea-LAVEND Re 
They are both brought trom the Levant, and bave much 
the ſame virtues, being ſubſtiruted tor each other ; they 
mult be choſen dry, and of an aromatic aſtringent 1afie. 

BEN, or BEN-nut, a fruit about the ſize of a blberd, the 
product of a middlc-fized tree, ſaid to reſemble the 
birch, and to grow ſpontaneoully in the Eaſt Incies, ud 
in America. It is the gui/andina moringa of Linnæus; 
and the ſame, the wood of which is called the /i2 num 
nephriticum. Lemery, in his Dictionnaire des Drogues, 
mentions feveral kinds of this fruit, It is called glans un- 
guentaria, becaute it yields an oil by expreihon, which is 
uſed by pertumers in perfuming other oils, and never 
turns cancid z as being a detergent, it is chought propet 
in cutaneous dileales, &c. Gcotfroy. 

Lo impregnate oil of ben with he odour of flowers, dip 
ſome hn- carded cotton in the oil, and put it in the bot» 
tom of ſome proper vefl=i; on this ſpread a thick layer 
of freſhi flowers, and above them more cotton dipped 
in oil, and thus alternately fratum ſuper /iratum, till the 
veſlcl be full; and then by Dv1GEsTLON, during twenty— 
four hours in a watcr-PATH, the oil will re cive the 
odour ot the flowers. As the oil ct ex does not become 
rancid, at leaſt for years, it is the bet} menſtruum tos ex- 
tracting the odoriferous parts af rotes, jonquils, and 
many other flowers, which yield little or no eflential oil 
by diſtillation, but impart their fragrance to expreſſed oil. 

BEN A lapis, in the Naturai Hiſtory of the Ancients, the 
name given by the carlicſt writers to that follile body, 
afterwards called | HKRACiUs /apis, 

BENCH. See Banc, Baxk, &c. 

BENCH, King's. Sce COURT of King's Bench. 

BENCH, free. See I'R&t-bench, 

BeNnCcH-widow. See Wibow, 

BENCHERS, in an INN of court, the ſeigniors of the houſe, 
who have the government and direction thereof; and 
out of whom 1s yearly choſen a trealurer, &c. 

BEND, in Heraldry, an ordinary or bearing, formed by 
two lines drawn diagonally, or athwart, from the 
dexter chief of the ſhield to the ſiniſter baſe ; being ſup- 
poled to reprefent a {houlder-belt, or ſcarf, worn over 
the ſhoulder. —See Tab. Herald. fig. 7. 

The bend is one of the ten honourable ordinaries, contain- 
ing a third part of the field when charged, and a fiſth 
when plain.—lt is ſometimes indented, ingrailed, &. 
Heralds ſpeak of a bend dexter, and a bend ſiniſter. 

A bend is ſubdivided into a benlet, or handelet, which is the 
ſixth part of the field; a garter, which is the moiety ot 
a bend; a coft, which is the fourth part of a bend; and a 
ribband, which is the moiety of a i. 

BEN D dexter, is that properly and ablolutely called a bend. 
as above defined. —The word dexter is uſually annexed to 
prevent miſtakes, and diſtinguith it from the 

BenD iniſter, which is the ſame with what is otherwiſe: 
called after the French heralds, a BAR, barre. 

The bend /ini/ter is ſubdivided into the ſcar/, or /carp, and 
the batgon : which latter is the fourth part of the Lena, 
| $ 4 aud 
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and the moſt uſual mark of illegitimaey; but then it 
never extends itſelf quite athwart the ſhield, but is cut 
off a little at each end. See BAsTox, and fig. 6. 
When two |traight lines drawn within the hend run nearly 

arallel to the outward edges of it, this is called wording ; 
and he that bears it, is ſaid te bear a bend voided, 

Party per Bx N, dexter. Sce PaRT1. 

Point in Brno. See Poi r. 

BENDIDIA, geshen, in Antiguity, ſolemn feaſts held by 
the Arhenians on the twenty-frit day of the month Tra- 
gelion, in honour of the goddeſs Diana. 

The word is formed of ger,, a denomination of Diana, 
according to Strabo, or of the moon, according to Suidas, 
which amounts to the ſame. 

The bendidia were held in the Pitæus, and bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the BACCHAN ALIA. 2 

BENDING. M. Bernovilli has a diſcourſe on the bending 
of ſprings, or elaſtic bodies. M. Amontons gives ſeve- 
ral experiments concerning the bending of ropes. The 
friction of a rope heut, or wound round an immoveabie 
cylinder, is ſuſhcient, with a very ſmall power, to ſuſtain 
very great weights. Mem. Acad. Sc. 1703. 1705+ 1699. 
Divers methods have been contrived for bending timber, 
in order to ſupply crooked planks, and pieces for build- 
ing ſhips: M. Daleſme ingenioufly enough propoſed to 
have the young trees bent, while growing in the forelt. 
The method of bending planks by a fand-heat, now ufed 
in the king's yards at Deptford, was invented by captain 
Cumberland. Phil. Trant. N® 371. p. 75. 

The bending of boards, and other pieces of timber for 
curved works in joinery, is effected by holding them to 
the fire, then giving them the figure required, and keep- 
ing them in this figure by tools for the purpoſe. 

A method has been lately invented and praQtifed ſor 
bending pieces of timber, fo as to make the wheels of 
carriages without joints. See WHEELS. 

Brix, in the Sea Language. — They ſay, bend the cable, 
when it is to be made faſt to the ring of the anchor. Lo 
bend 159 cables, ſignifies to tie them together with a knot, 
which, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, is ſooner done. 
To unbend the cable, is to looſen it from the ring of the 
anchor; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long 
at ſea. 

To bend a main ſail, is to make it faſt to the yard in its 
proper place. . 

BENDS, in a ſhip, are the fame with wales, or wa!/cs, 
which are the outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on which men 
ſet their feet in climbing up. 

They are reckoned from the water, the fir, ſecond, and 
third bend: they help much to flrengthen the ſhip, and 
have the beams, knees, and foothooks bolted into them. 

BENDY, BAN DE“, in Blazzsnry, denotes an eſcutcheon's 
being divided bend-wiſe into an even number of partt- 
tions, varying of metal and colour, —If they be odd, the 
field mult firit be named, and then the number of bends. 
In England, the number is always made even; in other 
countries this 1s not regarded, 

The ſay bendy of tour, bendy of ſix, &c. 

Barry-BenNDY, Sce DBaRRY. 

Connt:r-BENDY. See COUNTER». 

Paly-BEN DT. SeeParl.y. 

BENE. See DE Bene E//c. 

BENEAPED, in the Sca Language, is faid of a ſhip, when 
the water docs not flow high enough to bring her off the 

round, out of the dock, or over the bar, 

BENEDICITE is a name given to the hymn, or ſong of the 
three children in the fiery furnace; by reafon of its be- 
ginuing with the words beredicite omnia vpera Dominum. 
The uſe of the bencdictte is very ancient; it appearing to 
have been ſung in all the Chriſtian churches, as early as 
St. Chryſoltom's time, 

BENEDICTINS, or BENEnicTiN order, is an order of 
monks, who profeſs to follow the rule of St. Benedict, 
or Benet, of Nurſia, who was born about the year 480. 
The Bened:iins are thole properly called monacht, monks ; 
the other orders are better denominated frzers, or reli- 

gious. 
In the canon law, the Benedidtins are called Black Monks, 
being diſtinguiſhed from the other orders by the colour 
of their habit; aud not by the name of their patriarch, 
St. Benedit.—Among us they were formerly alſo deno- 
minated Black Friers. 
The Benedidtius wear a looſe black gown, with large wide 
ſlee ves, and a capuche on their heads, euding in a point 
behind. 
The liſt of ſaints of the Benedictin order is very ample ; 
but they are accuſed by Baronius, and many other wri- 
ters, of putting many in the liſt who were never of the 
order, | 
For fix hundred years after the erection of the Benedi#1n 
order, molt of the European monks were followers of 
this rule: whatever other names they went by, Carthu- 
ſians, Ciltercians, Grandimontenſes, Premonſtratenſes, 
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Cluniacs, &. they were but different branches of th 
Benedifins, till about the year 1220, when the Domi y 
cans and Franciſcans took new rules, . 
Hoſpinian reckons no leſs than twenty 
ders that ſprang from this one. 
According to the Benediin computation, there have bee 
of this order 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7000 archbiſho : 
15000 bilhops, 15, 700 abbots, 4000 ſain's, 40,000 — 
feſlors, above 3000 martyrs and apoſtles, who have . 
verted 30 provinces to the Chriſtian faith, beſides em : 
rors, kings, &c. {ol 
The Benedictins, though but one order, are divided int 
ſeveral congregations, which have their peculiar cuſt vo 
and obſervances different from the reſt. 222 
Each of theſe are ſubdivided into provinces, which have 
their general chapters. This order is ſ1id to have bee 
brought into England about the year 596. E 
The Engliſh congregation, which had tubſiſted from the 
time of the miſſion of St. Auſtin, was deltroyed under 
Henry VIII. and by degrees reduced to one Gngle man; 
father Buckley, who in 1607, procured a re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of the congregation, at Doway, in the Neth. 
lands, where it ſtilt fublifts in a kind 
that of St. Valladolid in Spain. 
At the general chapters they chuſe provincials, with their 
aſſiſtants, for each of the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, who have juriſdiction over the miſſionaries em- 
ployed therein. They are governed by a pre ſident-gene- 
ral, and three DFFINITOKS, Choſen every three Years 
At their admilton they make a fourth vow, viz, that 
they will go to the miſſion in England, and return when 
their ſuperiors thiuk fit. 
BENE DIC TIN nuns, are religious women who embrace the 
rule of St. Benedict, 
BENEDICTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of bleſſing, 
or giving praiſe to God, or returning thanks for his la- 
vours. 


Hence alſo bencdi;21 is ſtill applied to the act of ſaying 


grace before or after meals. 

Neither the ancient Jews, nor Chriſtians, ever eat with. 
out a ſhort prayer. 

The Jews are obliged to rchearſe a hundred bencdidiant 
per day; of which, eighty are to be ſpoken in the 
morning. Vitring. de Synag. Vet. lib. iii. 

Rabbi Nehemiah Baruch, in 1688, publiſhed a diſcourſe 
on the manner wherein the facerdotal benediftion is to be 
pronounced. In the Synagogue of Ferrara, it is rather 
ſung than ſpoken. 

The cullom of receiving benediion, by bowing the head 
before the biſhops, is very ancient, and was lo univerſal, 
that emperors themſelves did not decline this mark of 
ſub11thon. 

Under the name bendi#179n, the Hebrews alſo frequently 
underitand the pretents which friends make to one an— 
other, in all probability becauſe they are generally at- 
tended with blethngs and compliments, both from thoſe 
who give, and thole who receive them. 

BENEDiCTION, nuptial, the external ceremony performed 
by the pricit in th office of macrimony. 

The nuptral benediclian is not eſſential to, but the conſu- 
mation ut a maritage in the civil law. 

BENEDICTION, beatic, benedlictie beatica, is the vivaticum 
given to dying pertons. 
be pope begins all his bulls with this form : Salutem & 

| apoſivlicam benedittionem. 

BENEDIC ICN, regular, that conferred by abbots on their 
monks, or by a ſenior monk on a junior. 

BENEDICTIONE priza i, to be deprived of benedilion, 
was a kind of punithment inflicted on monks, whereby, 
when the reſt received the abbot's ble ſſing, the offenders 
were Gilmifled without jt, : 

BENEDICTION is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical ceremony, 
whereby a thing is rendered ſacred, or venerable, 

In this ſenſe benedi&ion differs from conſecration, as in 
the latter unction is applied, which is not in the former, 
Thus the chalice is conſecrated, and the pix blefled, as 
the former, not the latter is anointed; though in the 
common ulage theſe two words are applied promiicu- 
ouſly. 

The ſpirit of piety, or rather of ſuperſtition, has intro- 
duced into the Romiſh church benedi&ions for almolt 
every thing.— We read ot forms of benedi?ion for was 
candles, for boughs, for aſhes, for-church-veſſals, aud 
ornaments; for flags or euſigus, arms, firſt-truits, houſcs, 
ſhips, paſchal-eggs, cilicium, or the hair-cloth of peu- 
tents, church-yards, &c. 

BENEDICTION of arms was a ſort of public conſecration of 
the weapons, and enſigns, before the entering on a war, 
by a /ormu/a of words, and ceremonies appointed for 
that purpole. | f 

BENEDICTIONALIS ber, an ancient church book, con- 
taining the forms of the divers ſorts of benedidticus given 
by biſhops, prieſts, &c. 

Such 
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Such was the benedictionalis liber of Gregory the Great, 
deſcribed by Lambecius. 

BENEDICTUM, an epithet formerly given to lenient, or 

entle operating medicines; more eſpecially rhubarb. 

In this ſenſe we find, in ſome diſpenſatory writers, bene- 
Ai dum laxativam, uſed for lenitive electary. Though in 
others, benedifa laxativa, or the bleſſed laxative, denotes 
another eaſy purge, made up of turbith, diagrydium, 
ſpurges, hermodactyls, aniſe- ſeeds, fennel-ſeeds, /a/- 
gemmæ, and honey. 

Schroder alſo gives the appellation aqua benedifa to his 
emetic; and Mynſicht does the ſame to his aqua /erpy/!:, 
or water of wild thyme. 

Some have called the philoſopher's ſtone Ja benedius, 

BewFDicTUM vinum. See VINnuM. 

BENEDICTUS, carduns. See THISTLE, 

BENEDITTO /acco. See San BENIToO. 

BENEFICE, BexneFicium, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a 
church endowed with a revenue for the performance of 
divine ſervice ; or the revenue itſelf, aſſigned to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſon for life, in teturn for his performing the 
ſervice of the church. 

All church preferments, except biſhoprics, are called he- 
ne fices; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes 
called dignities : but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh be- 
tween benefice and dignity, by applying the word dignity to 
bilhopricks, deanries, archdeaconries, and prebends z and 
benefice to parſonages, vicarages, and donatives. | 
The term benefice comes to us from the old Romans who 
uſing to diſtribute part of the lands they had conquered 
on the frontiers of the empire to their ſoldiers; thole who 
enjoyed ſuch rewards, were called beneficiarii, and the 
lands themſelves beneficia, as being held on the pure be- 
nefice and liberality of the ſovereign, Theſe benefices 
at firſt were given for life only ; but afterwards they be- 
came hereditary and patrimonial. 
From the Romans, both the name and the thing paſſed 
into France and England, with this difference, as Mr, 
Blount obſerves, that benefices were not given as mere gra- 
tuities for paſt ſervices, but as warrants for future ones, 
and were accordingly held by the tenure of ſerving, on 
occaſion, in the wars, &c. So that what was betore a 
benefice, became now converted into a FEE, and SERV ICE. 
There is an obvious reference in the term benefice to the 
feudal ſyſtem, which was incorporated in all the govern- 
ments of Europe. As the lands of all private proprietors 
were holden of the prince, and becauſe they were origi- 
nally gratuitous donations, denominated beneficia, the 
pope aſſumed the privilege of a feudal lord, and claimed 
the authority of diſtributing the preterments of the 
church at pleaſure; and hence the care of the fouls of a 
pariſh came to be called a benefice, Blackſtone's Comm. 
vol. iv. p. 106. ed 1769. 
Hence, doubtleſs, came the term benefice to be applied to 
church livings ; for, beſide that the eceleſiaſtics held for 
life like the foldiers, the riches of the church aroſe trom 
the beneficence of princes. 
As to the origin of eccleſiaſtical benefices, it is hard to de- 
termine when the revenues of the church were firſt di- 


vided : it is certain, till the fourth century, all the re- 


venues were in the hands of the biſhops, who diſtributed 
them by their ceconomy ; they conſiſted principally in 
alms, and voluntary contributions.—As the church came 
to have lands, parts thereof were aſſigned for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the clerks, and called benefices ; of which we 
find ſome traces in the fifth and ſixth century : but then 
there does not appear to have been any certain partition, 
nor any preciſe quota alloted to each particular; but the 
allotments were abſolutely diſcretional till about the 
twelfth century, 
At firſt, each was contented with a ſingle benefice, but 
pluralities were, by degrees, introduced, on pretence of 
equity: for, a ſingle benefice being ſometimes ſcarce 
thought a competency, the prieſt was allowed two: as 
his quality, or occaſions, increaſed, ſo the number of be- 
nefices that were to ſupport him were increaſed too. Hence 
ſome, affecting to equal princes in quality, pretend to 
revenues anſwerable to it. 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three ways of vacating a 
benefice, viz. de jure, de facto, and by the ſentence of a 
Judge. A benefice is vacated de jure, when the perſon 
enjoying it is guilty of certain crimes, expreſſed in 
laws, as hereſy, ſimony, &c.—A benefice is vacated de 
fatto, as well as de jure, by the natural death, or the re- 
ſignation of the incumbent : which reſignation may be 
either expreſs, or tacit; as when he engages in a itate, 
&c, inconſiſtent with it; as among the Romaniſts, by 
marrying, entering a religious order, or the like.—A 
benefice becomes vacant by the ſentence of a judge, by way 
of puniſhment for certain crimes, as concubinage, per- 
Jury, forcery, &c. See DEGRADATION. 
| Benefices are divided by the canoniſts into /#mple, and /a- 
ceraotal : in the firſt, there is no obligation but to read | 


| 
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prayers, ſing, &c Such are canonries, chaplainſhip*y 
chantries, &c.— The ſecond are charged with a cure of 
ſouls, or the direQion and guidance of conſciences. 
Such are the vicarages, reCtories, &c. 

The Romaniſts, again, diſtinguiſh beneficet into regulnr 
and ſecular. 

Regular or titular BENEF1cts, are thoſe held by a religiovs, 

or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious 
order. Such are abbeys, priories conventual, &c. 
Or rather, regular benefice is that which cannot be con- 
ferrcd on any but a religious; either by its foundation, 
by the inſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preicription. 
For preſcription, forty years poſſeſſion by a religious, 
makes the benefice regular. 

Secular BENEF1CEs, are thoſe which are only to be given 
to lecular prieſts, i. e. to ſuch as live in the world, and 
are not engaged in any monaſtic order, 

All benefices are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made 
appear. They are called ſecular benefices, becruſe held by 
ſeculars. Of which kind are almoſt all cures, 

Some benefices regular in themſelves, have been ſecu- 
lariſed by the pope's bull. See REGULAR and SE- 
CULAR. 

A BENEFICE, in commendam, is that, the direction and ma- 
nagement whereof, upon a vacancy, is given, or re- 
commended to an ecclefiaſtic for a certain time, till it 
may be conveniently provided for. See Count Nh. 

BENEFICES, Confi/torial, in the French Cuſtoms, are thoſe 
of royal foundation, which were elective before be 
concordat, and are now nominated by the king of 
France. 

They are called con/i/or ial, becauſe, on the king's nomi— 
nation, they are to be propoſed in the papal conkitory, 
that is, in the congregation of cardinals, where the 
pope preſid-s, 

10 this claſs belong archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and ah. 
beys. Theſe benefices were formerly elective z but by the 
concordat, which aboliſhed all elections, they are (o be 
conferred by the pope, on the king's nomination. An- 
nates are to be paid, and the pope's bulls obtained, tor 
conſiſtorial benefices. 

BENEFICES, Non-conji/torial, are either cleQive, or colla- 
tive, or in patronage. 

BENEFICEs, £/e#ive, are thoſe which are to be filled or 
lupplied in the way oi election; only this election to 
be confirmed by the proper ſuperior. 

BENEFICEsS, Collative, are thoſe in the free diſpoſal of the 
collator, and which need no confirmation z provided the 
party have the qualifications required. 

BENEFICES in patronage, are thoſe which the collator 
is obliged to confer upon thoſe preſented by the 
Patron. 

BENFFICES vacant in curia, are thoſe, whoſe incumbents 
or beneficiaries die in curia, that is, within ten leagues 
round Rome. 7 

BENEFICE, manual, is that depending on an abbey, and 
ſerved by a religious ſent thither, who is removeable at 
pleaſure by the ſuperior. 

We alſo meet with manual benefices, beneficia manualia, 
uſed for thoſe, where the daily allowances of provilions 
were only diſtributed to the retidents. 

Theſe are allo denominated wittral bencfices, beneficia 
viftualias 

Poſſeſſion of a BENEFICE ; ſee Pos$Ess10N, 

BEN&gFICIARH, in Raman Antiquity, denote ſoldiers who 
attended the chief othcers of the army, being exempted 
from other duty, | 
Bencficiarii were alſo ſoldiers diſcharged from the mili- 
tary lervice or duty, and provided with bere/icia to ſub— 
ſilt on. 

Theſe were probably the ſame with the former, and both 
might be compriſed in the fame definition. They were 
old, experienced ſoldiers, who having ſerved out their 
legal time, or received a diſcharge, as a particular mark 
of honour were invited again to the ſervice, where they 
were held in great eſteem, exempted from all military 
drudgery, and appointed to guard the ſtandard, &c, 
Theſe, when thus recalled to ſervice, were alſo deno- 
minated ect; and before their recall, emer. 

BENEFICIARIL was alſo uſed for thoſe raiſed to a higher 
rank by the favour of the tribunes, or other magiſtrates, 
The word beneficiarius frequently occurs in the Roman 
inſcriptions found in Britain, where con/u/is is always 
joined with it; but beſides benefciarins conſulis, we find 
in Gruter beneficiarins tribuni, pretorii, legati, prefetti, 
roconſulis, &c, 

BENEFICIARY, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates 
to BENEFICES. 

Rebuffe has collected ſix volumes on beneftciary matters. 

F. Paul has alſo a treatiſe on them. | 
BENEFICIARY, bexrcficiarins, is more particularly uſed for 
a beneficed perſon, or him who receiyes and enjoys one 


or more benelices. 
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Prwvrrictany is more particularly uſed, among Roman | 


Iritcrs, for a perſon exempt from public offices. 
In which ſenſe, BENEFICIAR11 ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed 
from miniciſes. 


BENEFICIARY is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for a 


feudatory or vatlal. 


BeNEriciary is alſo uſed for a clerk or officer, who kept 


the account of the bencficia, and made the writings ne- 
ceſſary thercto. 

The {1me denomination was alſo given to the officers who 
colletted the rents and duties belonging to the fiſcus- 


BENEFICIO ; ſee DEPRIVATION A beneficis. 

Suſpenſio d BENFF1CIO; fee BUSPENSION. 

Primo BTNEIICIO eccleſtaſtico habende; lee PRIMO» 
BENEFIT is uſed for a privilege granted to ſome perſon, 


as of an immunity, or the like 


BENEFIT of cefſion, in the French Law, is when a debtor is 


admitted to turrender all his effects to his creditors, and 
in conſequence thereof ſet at liberty. 


Bex+rir of age, in France, is when a minor obtains the 


king's letters, whereby he is emancipated, and impow- 
ered to manage his own income from eighteen years to 
his ful! majority. 


BrnrriT of Clergy; ſce CLERGY. 
BENENAIM, BENENA1TH, BEXENASCH, or BENENAT, 


in A/?ronemy, the outermoſt ſtar, of the ſecond magni- 
tudc, in the tail of the URsA major. 
This is ſometimes alſo called aaligth. 


BENEVOLENCE, Univer /al, in Ethics, denotes a hearty 


de ite of the good of mankind, evidencing itſelf, as abi - 
lity and opportunity offer, in the chearful and diligent 
practice of whatever may promote the well-being ot all. 
Some have traced the origin of this affection in ſelf- love: 
others again in ſome INSTINCT or determination of our 
nature, antecedent to all reaſon from intereit, which 
influences us to the love omg and they have ac- 
cordingly made it the TiMndation of univerſal VIRTUE : 
others more properly a{cribe it to the intelligent conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, and obſerve, that it arifes not 
from inſtinct, but from the natures and neccllity of 
things. Hutcheſon's Inquiry concerning Moral Good 
and Evil. Price's Review, &c. chap. iii. 


BENE VOLLE VSE is uſed, both in our ſtatutes and chronicles, 


ſor a voluntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to their 
ſovereign, to which each perſon contributes in propor- 
tion to his eſtate: and as benevolences had been extorted 
under many ſuccecding princes, without a real and vo- 
luntaty confent, it was made an article in the petition of 
right, 3 Car. I. that no man ſhall be compelled to yield 
any gift, loan, or bervevelence, &c. without common 
conſent by act of parhiament. 

In this ſenſe, benevolence amounts to much the ſame 
with what in other nations is called ſub/edium charitati- 
vum, given ſometimes by tenants to their lords, by the 
clergy to their biſhops, &c.— In France it is called free 
gift, excepting that this latter is reſtrained to the act of 
the clergy. | 

Among us, there are ſeveral ſtatutes againſt charging 
the people with benevolencesz ſce 1 Rich. III. c. 2. 
13 Care It. Rate 1K, . 


BENJAMIN, in Pha- macy, a reſin. See ASA dulcis, and 


BENZOIN 


BenJa Mix tree, in Botany, a ſpecies of the BAY. 
BENISH Days, among the Epgyptiars, a term for three 


days of the week, which are days of lefs ceremony in 
religion than the other four, and have their name from 
the beni/h, a garment of common ule, not of cere- 
mony. 

In Cairo, on Sundays, Tueſdays, and Thurfdays, they 
go to the baſhaw's divan; and tncle ate the general days 
of buſineſs. Fridays they ſtay at home, and go to their 
moſques at noon; but though this is their day of devo- 
tion, they never abſtain from buſineſs. The three other 
days of the week are the ben!z/þ days, ig which they 
throw off all buſineſs and ceremony, and go to their 
little ſummer-houſes in the country. 


BENLOJA, in /chthyology, the name by which the Swedes 
call that ſpecies of cyPRiNUsS, Which we call the bleak. 


It is the ALBURNUS of authors. 


BENNE T Herb, in Botany; ſee HeRB Bennet. 
BENZOIN, a medicinal kind of reſin, imported from the 


iſlands Siam and Sumatra, and ſeveral other parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. 

Benzoin is the ſame with what is popularly called benja- 
min or benjoin, ſometimes alſo As A dulcis. 

It is procured by a wound, or inciſion made in a tree, 
whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon-tree, the 
croton bentzo8 of Linnæus. The benzorn tree is plentiful 
in Virginia and Carolina, and has been brought frem 
thence into England, where it grows with vigour in the 
open ground. The bark and leaves yield with reQified 
ſpirit a reſin like Lengein, though this tree diſcharges 


none naturally iu our dime nor in America. It is of a 


BER 

3 colour, of an agreeable ſcent, and meſts eaſily, 

here are three forts of benz9in. The firſt js called 
amygdaloides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſe- 
veral white ſpots, which reſemble broken almonds : this 
comes from Siam, and is eſteemed the beſt. 'The ſecond 
is black, and very odoriferous; it drops from young 
trees, and comes from Sumatra; it is called benzoinum 
de Boninas. The third ſort is alſo black, but leſs odori- 
ferous; this is found on the iſlands of Java and Sumatra 
Sce Geoffroy, p. 354+ g 
ee won in phyſic, as a peQoral, and anti- aſthma- 
tic; and thrown on live coals, it ſer 
wk Soy | , ves to pertumg 
Some recommend benzojn diſſolved in ſpirit of wine as a 
cephalic, It makes a tinctute, commended for taking 
away freckles. It alſo enters the compoſition of ſome 
plaiters, as a diſcutient and ſtrengthener. 
Pharmaceutic writers ſpeak of a water and tinQure of 
benzoin, drawn with the ſpirit of wine, ſaid to be good 
againſt aſthmas, &c, Flowers of benzoin, procured b 
ſublimation, are eſteemed a powerful pectoral, and 
inuffed up the noſe, are ſaid to be a powerful erchine, 
Spitit of benzin is uſed as a diuretic ; and oil of benzoin 
is accounted a good vulnerary. 
If two or three pounds of benz0in be diſtilled dry in a re- 
tort, with a mixture of littie ſand, there will ariſe ſpi- 
rit, oil, and flowers. This ſpirit being leparated from 
the reſt by filtration, and mixed with /a ammoniac, two 
parts of the ſpirit of bcn20in to one part of the other, 
though both are ſeparately clear and colourleſs, the 
mixture will become red. Phil. Tranſ. NY 225. 
The principal ule of this fragrant reſin, is in perfun es, 
and as a coimetic for ſoftening and ſmootking the ſkic, 
For this lalt purpoſe it is dillolved in ſpirit of wine, wh 
an addition fomert1mes of ſtorax, and the ſolution mixed 
with water, makes a white liquor, which is called Vig- 
GIN's milk, 

BER, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for che In- 
dian u ; that ſpecies of the jujube tree, on which the 
gum /acca of the ſhops is uſually found. 

BEKBENGINE, a name given by the Arabian Phy/icians 
to the pomum amor is, or love-apple, a kind of eiculent 
nighithade; and by ſome to a tree producing the nut 
metel, becauſe of its likeneſs to the plant which produces 
the melongera iu the ſhape of its leaves. 

}ERBERi:, in Medicine; fee PALSY, 

BERBERi> , tte Bak BERRY-tree. 

BERCARIA, BekQUER1tA, or BERKERIA, in Mida Ave 
[Tr ters, denotes a theep-fold, theep-cote, ſheep pen, or 
other inclolure, tor the late keeping of a flock of ſheep. 
The word is abbreviated from berbugria;z of berbex, de- 
torted from wervex, Heme alto a thepherd was deno- 
minated berbicarius, and berquarius. 

BERCHEROIT, or bERKcoirs, a weight uſed at Arch- 
angel, and in all tne Kuſhan dominions, it is equal 
to about 304 pounds Enghth avoirdupois. 

BEKDASH, in Antiquity, was a name formerly uſed in 
England for a ccrn kind of neck-dteſs; and hence a 
perion who made or told ſuch neck-cloths was called a 


berduſher, from which is derived our word HABER- 
D-AaSHEK, 


BEKDIN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given the ra- 


TELLA, or limpet, in Normandy, aud other places. In 
ſome it is pronounced berl;. 


BERENGARIANS, a rcligious ſe, adhering to the opi- 


nions of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who, in the 
latter part of the eleventh century, a conliderable time 
before Luther, oppoſed the doctrine of tranſubitanti- 
ation, and the real preſence, ſtrenuouſly maintained by 
Lanfranc and Auſelm. 
He is farther charged by the Romaniſts with decrying 
marriage, and maintaining the common uſe of all 1o:its 
of women, and atlerting infant-baptiſm of no effect. 
His followers were divided on the head of the euchariſt: 
though they all agreed, that the bread and wine were 
not eſſentially charged, yet ſome allowed, that the body 
and blood of Chriit were contained in them, though 
concealed under an impanation, which was the opinion 
of Berengarius himſelf: others denied any change at ally 
and reſolved the whole into figure; others again allowed 
a change in part; and others an entice change with this 
reltriction, that to thole who preſented themſelves un- 
worthily it was changed back again. Sce Moſheim's 
Ecc. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 321, &c. 
Mabillon has a diflertation expreſs on the manifold con- 
demnations of Betengatius, his retractions, relaples, 
and repentance. 

BERENICE's Hair; ſee Coma Berenices. 

BEREWICHA, or BEXEWICA, in our Od Mrilers, de- 
notes a village or hamlet belonging to ſome town Ct 
manor, ſituate at a diſtance theretron. 7 
The word frequently occurs in Doomſday-bock: L 

nt berewichx eu/d, ane ii | 

ſunt bere wichæ e m BERFISCH 


B E R 


BER FISCH. in [chthyolopy, a name given by the Germans 
to the common PEARCH, or perca. 

BERG. gruen, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth 

uſed in painting, and properly called green ochre, though 
not known among the colour men under that name. It 
is found in many parts of Germany, Italy, and England, 
commonly in the neighbourhood of copper-mines, from 
particles of which metal it receives its colour, The cha- 
rafters by which the native kind is known from other 
green earths, are theſe: it is a denſe, compact ſub- 
ſtance, conſiderably heavy, and of a pale, but not diſ- 
agrecable green 3 of a rough and uneven, but not duſty 
ſurface, and ſomewhat unCtuous to the touch, It ad- 
heres firmly to the tongue : does not break eaſily be- 
tween the fingers: nor at all tain the hands. It is of a 
brackiſh diſagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with 
acids. 

BERGAMOT gives the denomination to a kind of efſence, 
drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon- 
tree on the bergamot pear-ſtock. It is properly the 
oily fluid of the peels of theſe lemons, expreſſed by the 
fingers. 

There is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the ſame name, which 
is only clean tobacco, with a little of the eſſence rubbed 
into it. 

BerGaMoOT is alſo the denomination of a coarſe tapeſtry, 
manufactured with flocks of ſilks, wool, cotton, hemp, 
ox, cow, or goat's hair, and ſuppoſed to be invented by 
the people of Bergamo in Italy. 

BERGANDER, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome have 
called the ſhell-drake, or burrough-duck, a very beauti- 
ful ſpecies of duck, common on the coaſts of Lancaſhire ; 
but not much eſteemed for eating, called PA DORA. 

BERGHMOT, or BEKGHMOTE, vulgarly BAR uOTE, a 
court held on a hill for deciding pleas and controverſies 
among the Derbylhire miners. 


The word is formed from the Saxon berg, mons; and 
mote, conventus, aſſembly, or meeting. 

BERIBERT, the name of a diſeaſe among the Indians, be- 
ing a ſpecies of PALSY. 

BERICARIA, BErCaR 14, or BERQUARIA, a ſheep down, 
or ground whereon to feed ſheep. | 

BERITH, a fimple mentioned in Scripture, uſed for 
cleanſing or taking out ſpots. Jerem. chap. it. ver. 22. 
Some will have it to be the halt, or ſalt-wort, from the 
aſhes of which ſoap is made; and in our verſion it is 
rendered ſoap : others, after Rudbeck, make it to be the 
dye of the purple fiſh. 

BERLIN, a ſort of vehicle, of the chariot kind; taking 
its name from the city of Berlin, in Germany: though 
ſome attribute the invention of it to the Italians, and 
derive the word from berlina, a name given by them to 
a ſort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoled to public 
ſhame. 
The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, be- 
ing lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned, than a chariot. 
The body of it is hung high, on ſhafts, by leathern 
braces; there being a kind of ſtirrup, or footſtool, for 
the conveniency of getting into it: inſtead of Gde win- 
dows, fome have ſcreens to let down in bad weather, 
and draw up in good weather. 

BerLIN, in Natural Hiſtory ; ſee Liu Er. 

BERLUCCIO, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird of the 
hortulanus kind, and much reſembling the yellow-hammer ; 
but ſomething ſmaller, and longer bodied. 

BERME, in Fortification, a ſmall ſpace of ground, four or 
five feet wide, left without the rampart, between its 
foot and the ſide of the moat, to receive the earth that 
rolls down from the rampart, and prevent its falling 
into, and filling up the moat. 

This is alfo called /ifiere, relais, retraite, pas de ſouris, 
fore-land, c. | 
Sometimes for greater ſecurity, the berme is paliſadoed. 

BERMUDIANA, in Botany; fee SISYRINCHIUM, 

BERNACLE, in Ornithology ; fee BARNACLE. 

BERNARD the hermit, in 1chthyology; ſee SQUILL. 

BERNARDINS, or BERNARDITES, the name of a reli- 
gious order, differing very little from the CisTERCIANS, 
Their uſual habit is a white gown, with a black ſcapu- 
lary ; but when they officiate, they put on a large white 
coul with great ſleeves, and a hood of the ſame colour. 

BERNHARDIA, in Botany, a name given by Houſton to 
4 genus of plants, charaCteriſed by Linnzus under the 
name of CROTON, 

BERNICLE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſhell-fiſh, called by authors CONCHA anatiferas 
This is compoſed of five ſhells or valves, and agrees, 
according to Liſter, with the pholas, as well in the diſpo- 


—_ * in the number of the valves. Liſt. Hiſt. Nat. 
BERNICLE is alſo a nam 


e given by the people of many parts 


of France to the pate/la, or LIMPET, | 


Ver Lk Hi/lory, is a marine animal found on 


our coaſts, of a gelatinous tranſparent nature, and of af 
oval or ſpherical form, about half an inch to an inch dia- 
meter, divided like a melon into longitudinal ribsz 
each of which is furniſhed with rows of minute fins, by 
means of which this animal, like the animalia infuſorias 
can ſwim in all directions with great ſwiftneſs. The ex- 
cellent Linnzus, ſays Mr. Ellis (who gives the above 
mentioned deſcription of this animal), has joined the 
beroe to the vilvoax, one of the animalia :infrſoria. 

BERRY, bacca, a grain, fruit, or ſeed, produced by ſe- 
veral herbs, trees, and ſhrubs, thence called BAaCCi- 
8 for the conſervation, and reproduction of their 

ind. 
Some define berries as a fruit ſmaller than apples, grows 
ing in bunches, but not ſo thick or cloſe as grapes. 
Others a ſoft, fleſhy, ſucculent fruit, having ſtones or 
kernels within them. 
_—_ are the fruits of laurels, olives, currants, and the 
ike, 
Berries are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, 
according to the plants whereon they grow— Some are 
uſed in medicine, as juniper berries, buckthorn berries, 
&c.—Others in dying, as French or yellow berr:es, &c, 
The yellow berry wath may be thus prepared: take a 
pound of the French berries, and put them to a galion of 
water, with half an ounce of alum; boil them an hour 
in a pewter veſſel, and filter off the fluid; put them 
again into the boiler, and evaporate the fluid till the 
colour appear of the required ſtrength. 

BERRY likewiſe denotes a pulpy per carpium, without valves, 
in which the ſeeds are naked. 

BERRY, Avignon; ſee AVIGNON. 

BERRY, Ale; fee ALE. 

BERS, in Ancient Medicine, an electary uſed by the Egyp- 
tians to excite deliriums. 

BERSARII, in /7ruvers of the Middle Age, a kind of hunt- 

ers oi ſportſmen, who puriued wild beaſts in foreſts and 
chaces. | 
The word ſeems derived from the barbarous Latin ber /arec, 
to ſhoet with a bow, On which principle, it ſhou'd pro- 
periy denote archers only, or bowmen. Or it might be 
derived from ber/a, the ence or f ales of a park In which 
view, it ſhould primarily import thoſe who hunt or poach 
in parks or foreſts: 
Hincmar ſpeak> of a kind of inferior officers in the court 
of Charlemagne, under the denomination of ber/ariz, wel 
trarii, and beverarit. Spe mau takes the firit to denote 
thoſe who hunted the wolf; the fecond, thoſe who had 
the ſuperintendency of the hounds for that ule ; and the 
thicd, thoſe who hunted the beaver. 

BERSE, in Botany, the name given by the French writers 
to the /phondy/izm, ot cow-PAARSNEP, a ſpecies of um- 
belliferous plants common in our medows, and known 
by its large rough leaves and remarkable height. 

BERTH, in the Sca- Language, denotes a convenient diſt- 
ance or room to moor a {hip in. 

To tate a good BER TH, hgnihes to go ſome diſtance to ſea- 
board off any point, rock, or other thing which the ſea- 
men would go clear of, 

BERTHING, in the Sea-Language, denotes the raiſing or 
bringing up of {ſhip-lides. Thus they ſay, a clincher 
hath her ſides berthed up before any beam is put into 
her. 

BERLVONA, BERTONIA, BER THONA, BrRTON, or 
Barron, properly denotes that pait of a country farm 
where the barns and other inferior ofhces ſtand, and 
wherein the catile are foddered, and other bulineſs is 
managed. 

BER TON is alſo uſed to ſignify a farm, as diſtinct from a 
manor. Du-Cange. | 
In ſome paits of the Weſt of England, they call a great 
farm a beten; and a ſmall one a living. 

Hence allo bert91@7 17, was anciently uted for thoſe we now 
call farmers, or tenants of bert-ns. 

BERULA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common upright water-parlnep, or /um ercctum uns 
bellatum. Sec SKIRRETr. 

BER US, a ſpecies of the col uBER. 

BERY, BE RIA, or BERIE, in Middle Age [Friters, denote 
a flat, wide champaign. 

In which ſenſe, the word differs from bury or borough, a 
tony though uſuaily confounded with it by glollographers. 
Hence Beria S. Edmundi, mentioned by Matt. Paris 
under the year 1174, is not to be underſtood of the 
town, but of the adjoining plain.—And hence the deno- 
mination berry-ficld, and berry-meadewv, is (till retained to 
divers flat and wide meads, and open grounds. Hence 


alſo berras aſſartare is to dry or plow up heaths or downs. 

And hence our warrens are called coney- ber ies. 

Bery is either uſed ſeparately, or in compoſition with the 

names of divers places; as AZixbery, Acornbery, &e, 
BERYL, or BEKYL1, Bnpuanc;, in the Ancient Phyſiology, 

denotes a tranſparent ſtone, or os brought from India, 


5 


of 


BERYL is alſo a name given by ſeveral of our jewellers to 


BERVIL, beryllus, is alſo a name given to a kind of cryſtal 


BERY TIUM, in the Aucient Phy/ic, an opthalmic medi- 


BES, or Bess1s, an ancient Roman weight, containing 


BEs was allo uſed in the menſuration of lands, to denote 


BESAILE, in the Common Law, a writ that lies where the 


BESAN T, or BezanT, BISAN T, or Byzanr, a lort of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 


BesanTs, or BEZANTS, in Heraldry, are repreſentations 


B ES 


of a light, or pale green colour; inſomuch that ſome | 
have tepteſented it as of two colours, the one green, the 
other pale. 

The ber y/ of the ancients is the ſame with what in latter 
times has been denominated 40A marina, by reaſon of 
1's glaucous, or ſea-gteen colour. 

The bery/ differs from the chry/oberyl, which is ſomewhat 
paler, and partakes more oft the yellow; and from the 
chry/ophraſus, which partakes more of the green. 

Some authors take the Lery/ to be the diamond of the 
ancients. 

The beryl is ſometimes found in pieces large enough to 
form fine vaſes. It is ſaid there are many of theſe in 
Cambaya, Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

The beryl, in its finelt ſtate, approaches to the hardneſs 
of the garnet; but it is often much ſofter, and conſe- 
quently of the leſs value. There is, however, a com- 
mon error which gives our jewellers an idea of this, and 
other of our gems, being much ſofter than they really 
are, which is, the miſtaking of the common tinged cryl- 
tals frequent in mines and called by authors pſeudo- 
beryllus, &c. for the genuine gems of thole names. It 
is eaſy to conceive theſe cannot be any harder, and it 1s 
natural enough to ſuſpe&t they cannot be ſo hard as 
cryſtal in its common colourleſs taſte, 

The bery! parts with its colour in a very ſmall fire; but 
is when colourleſs, greatly inferior to the amethyſt or 
ſapphire. It is found in great abundance in the iſſand 
of Ceylon, and in many other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
as alſo in America: many of them are found alſo in 
Sileſia, and ſome other parts of Europe; but in this, as 
in all other gems, the oriental are vaſtly ſuperior to 
thoſe of any other part of the world in hardneſs, as well 
as in luſtre, and the beauty of their colour. 

Gorræus gives a liſt of eight ſorts of beryls, diſtinguiſhed 
only by the diverſity of their colour. 

Mr. Boyle alſo ſpeaks of a white kind of bery/. 


a ſpecies of brown ſprig cryſtal, with a remarkably long 
ramid. 

This is the brighteſt of all the brown cryſtals, and 1s 
eſſentially different from the ſpecies commonly known by 
that name. It is found in Italy, and ſome parts of 
Germany. The Italians call it, by way of eminence, 
the bery/ cry/{al ; but our jewellers drop the word cryſtal, 
and call it hmply the bery/. Hence any tolerably clear 
brown cryſtal was ſome time ago cut, to ſupply its plice ; 
and good brown cryſtal was generally accounted the 
beryl of the ancients. 


looking-glaſs, ſuperſtitiouſly conſecrated to the putpoſes 
of conjuring and divination. 

Hence alſo the term berilly/tica, uſed for the myſterious 
art of ſeeing future or diſtant events in ſuch glaſſes. 


cine or collytium, invented by Berytius againſt the ſe- 
vereſt epiphoras. 

The ſame denomination is alſo given to a ſort of paſtil, 
of uſe in dyſenteries. 


two thirds of the As; that is, eight unci@. 

The bes originally weighed two aſſes; whence the origin 
of the word qua/# binus as. Though Scaliger conjectures 
it to have been fotmed from dues; as bellum from ducllum, 
or bonum from duonum. 


two thirds of a jugerum, Or acre. 


great-grandfather or great-grandmother was ſeiſed the 
day that he or ſhe died of any lands or teaements in lee- 
ſimple; and after his or her death, a ſtranger entered 
the ſame upon him, and keeps out the heir, 

The word is French, Haile, or b:/ayeul,a great-grandfather. 


coin, {truck at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriſtian 
Emperors. | 

The be/ant was pure gold, or twenty-four carats fine: 
but writers are not generally agreed with reſpect to its 
value. . 

Hence alſo the gold offered by the king at the altar, on 
feſtivals, is ſtill called be/ant, or biſant. 

Thirteen beſauts, or biſantins, are preſented at the maſs 
at the coronation of the kings of France, Henry II. had 
that number coined on purpoſe. 


of round, flat pieces of money or bullion, without ſtamp 
or impreſs, introduced into coat-armour by thoſe who 
were at the holy war. 

Beſants are ever of metal, and when blazoned, ſhould 
be expreſly ſaid to be of or, or argent. The Engliſh he- 
raldry knows only the gold; but toreigners have allo the 
ſilver kind. 


placed as to fill the ſame equally on all ſides, and 

. . - a , repres 
ſenting a promiſcuous ſtrewing of pieces over the wh | 
ſome blazon the field or charge bezanted, bezanttc + bi 
if there be ten, twelve, fifteeen, or more, confined to 

any particular form or poſition, the number and f 

mult be particularly mentioned. Coat's Dict. Her TE 

Croſs BESANTED, bezantte, denotes a crols made 5 * 

be/ants, or pieces of money. 5 8 

1 his amounts to the ſame with what Upton c 

talented, crux talentata, or made up of talent 

BESBASE, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
Arabian writers Serapion and Avicenna to mace ; but 2 

the names macis and macir are very much alike in 8 

though different in ſenſe, they have confounded theſe 

two things under the ſame term beſbaſe ; the one meanin 

the covering of the nutmeg, and the other the bark of 2 

tree uſed as an aſtringent ; fo that this word teſbaſe is to 

be underſtood as meaning the one or the other ot thele 
according to the virtues alcribed to it. 

BESD, a term oſten ufed by Arabian writers for th 

called MAaRGIAN. 

BESLERIA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier, and 

afterwards by Linnæus, to a genus of the didynamia ans i. 

ſpermia claſs of plants; the characters of which Are 

theſe : the flower is of the lip kind, and of one leaf; it 
hath four /amina in the tube of the flower, two of wl.ich 
are longer than the other; with an oval germen, wich 
afterward becomes an oval berry, with ove cell eg 
with ſmall ſeeds. "There are three ſpecies which row 

naturally in the warm parts of Aimetica, but Ice 09 

tender to Jive in this country, without arti( cial heat. 

BESORCH, a coin of tin, or of ſome alloyed metal, cur. 

rent at Ormus, at the rate of about ½ parts of a farthing 

ſterling. 

BESSIS centeſimæ, denotes two thirds of centeſimal intereſt, 

or uſury a! eight pry cent 

BUS AIL, o 44, in g nt Statutes, is uſed for 

CATTLE... < Ed. III. e. 2. 

BESCARCHA, a dignity in the courts of the emperors of 

Conitantinople, ſuppoſed to anſwer to that of the maſiey 

of the wardrobe among us. 

The word be/tar:ha tfeems to have been formed ſrom 

ve/larcha, by a change of the v into 6. 

BES TIAKII, among the Ancient Romans. thoſe who were 
hired to combat with beaſts, or thoſe who were expoſed 
to them, by ſentence of law. 

We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of be/7ari; : the firſt 
were thoſe condemned to the beaſts; cither as being 
enemies taken priſoners, or as being flaves, and guilty 
of ſome enormous ciime.—Theſe were all expo'ed 
naked, and without defence to the beal!s; nor did it 
aught avil to conquer and kill the beaſt, freſh ones be- 
ing continually let looſe on them, till they were dead. 
But it ſeldom happened, that two were required for the 
lame man; on che contrary, one beaſt frequently dif- 
patched ſeveral men. Cicero mennons a hon, Which 
alone diſpatched two hundred be/tiarii.—Thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded the fir{t were called e@8%u, and the laſt £oxale; 
among the Romans, meridiani. | 
The Chriſtians were Hari of this kind, even ſome of 
them who were Roman citizens ; though it was the legal 
right of ſuch to be exempt from it. 

lhe fecond kind of be/tiarii, Seneca obſerves, conſiſted 
of young men, who, to become expert in managing 
their arms, fought ſometimes againſt beaſts, and ſome» 
times againſt one auother ; and of bravoes, who, to ſhe v 
their courage and dexterity, expoſed themſelves to this 
dangerous combat. Auguſtus encouraged this practice 
in young men of the firſt rank; Nero expoſcd himſelf 
to it; and it was for the killing beaſts in the amphithe— 
atre, that Commodus acquired the title of the Xoma? 
Hercules. 

Vigenere to theſe adds two kinds of Hei more : the 
firit were thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought for 
money ;z the ſecond was where ſeveral b:/7/rii, armed, 
were let looſe at once, againſt a number of bealts. 

BETA, in Botany, the BkET, 

BETEL, in Botany, an Indian plant in great uſe and e- 
ſteem throughout the Eaſt, where it makes a conſider» 
able article of commerce, | 
The betel bears ſome relemblance to the pepper-tre2. Its 
leaves are like thoſe of ivy, only fofter, and full of red 
juice, which, among the Otientals, is reputed of won- 
derful virtue for fortifying the teeth, and rendering the 
breath ſweet, The Indians are contioually chewing 
theſe leaves, which renders their lips fo red, and teeth 
black, a colour by them vaſtly preferred to the whitencls 
affected by the Europeans, 

The conſumption of betel leaves is incredible, no bod, 
rich or poor, being without their box of Letet, which 
they preſent to each other by way of civility, as we do ſnuff. 
In many places they chew the areca nut, either alone of 


alls a croſs 
8. 


e plant 


When a field or charge contains above eight bezants, ſo 


mixt with the Letel leaf and lime, and the leaves of = 
plan 
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plant are fometimes chewed alone; but they are too 
tharp, and uſually injure the teeth, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find men of twenty-five wholly toothleſs in this 
part of the world, merely from their having chewed this 
plant to an exceſhve degree. The prepared bete! is a 
very common preſent among the poorer fort; and, on 
taking leave of a friend, it is always the cuſtom to make 
bim a preſent of a purſe of the leaves prepared for uſe, 
When the poorer ſort are to appear before the rich, they 
always chew a large quantity of betel, to give them a 
ſweet breathz and the women, on certain occaſions, 
never fail to take largely of it as a provocative. On all 
viſits, the company is regaled with prepared bete/, The 
principal time of uſing it is after dinner, at which time 
they ſay, it prevents ſickneſs at the ſtomach ; and they 
never abſtain from it, except on the ſolemn occaſions of 
the funerals of their relations, and their diys of faſting. 
Moderately uſed, it ſtrengthens the gums, corroborates 
the heart and ſtomach, diſcuſſes flatulencies. and purpes 
both the ſtomach and brain. If chewed after breakfaſt, 
it makes the breath ſweet for the whole day. The Por- 
tugueſe women are as fond of the bete/ as the Indians 
themſelves, and cannot live a day without it. 
DPETELGEULE, or BEDELGAEZE, a fixt ſtar of the fiſt 
magnitude in OR10w's hind-ſhoulder, a 
BEI H, in Literary Hiſtory, makes the title of a multitude 
of books in the Hebrew language; e. gi. beth avoth, or 
the houſe of the fathers ;, beth Elohim, or the houſe of God 
beth Iſrael, or the houſe of Iſrael, & e. 
BETHLEHEM ar, in Botany; ſee STAR of Bethlehem. 
BETHLETIIEMII ES, or BETHLEMiTEs, in Church Hiſ- 
tory, a fort of monks introduced into England in the year 
1257, habited like the Dominicans, except that, on 
their breaſt, they wore a (tar with five rays, in memo: y 
of the ſtar or comet which appeared over Beihlehem at 
the nativity of our Saviour. They were celled at Cam- 
bridge, and had only one houſe in Enyvland. 
There is alſo an order of Bethlehemites (till ſubſiſting in 
Peru, who have convents at Lima; one called of che 
incurables, the other of our Lidy of mount Carmel. 
Theſe Bethlchemites came originally from the city of 
Guatimala in Mexico, where they were inſtituted by the 
venerable Peter Joſeph of Betaneur, for the ſervice ot 
the poor. Innocent XI. in 1687, approved the imiti- 
tute. They have already nine convents in Peru. 
The Bethlehemites, though outwardly of g.cat ſimplicity, 
paſs for the moſt refined politicians ; intomuch as to be 
called the quintefſence of the Carmelites and Jeſuits. 
They are all friars. For their almoner they chooſe a 
ſecular prieſt, whom they hire, and who has no vote in 
the chaprer. : 
BETON, a name given by the French engineers to a kind 
of mortar, which they uſe in raiſing the foundations of 
maſonry under water. It conſiſts of twelve paits of 
pozzolana, or Dutch terrafs, fix of good ſand, nine of 
unſlaked lime, thirteen of ſtone ſplinters about the lize 
of an egg, and three of tile duſt, or cinders, or lcales of 
iron out of a forge; this being well worked together, 1s 
left ro ſtand for about twenty-four hours, or till it be- 
comes ſo hard as not to be ſeparated without a pick ax. 
BETONY, BeToNica, in Botany, a genus of plants, of 
the didynamia gymno/permia elaſs; the characters ot which 
are theſe: tae flower is of one leaf, of the lip kind, with 
a cylindrical incurved tube; the upper lip is roundith, 
plain, erect, and entire; the lower lip is cut into three 
parts. It hath four /amina, two long, and two ſhorter, 
which incline to the upper lip. The germen 1s quadri- 
partite, which afterward becomes ſour naked oval feeds, 
lodged in the empalement. Linnæus enumerates four 
and Miller ſeven ſpecies. 
The officinal betony has been celebrated for abundance of 
medicinal virtues, but does not promile to have any conſi— 
derable activity. Its principal uſe is in herb ſnuit>, and 
as a ſubſtitute for tea. Its root, like the root ol hellebore, 
operates both upwards and downwards. 
Betony is eſteemed a good cephalic, vulnerary, cardiac, 
diuretic, and dryer. Some alſo make betony a good ſple- 
netic, hepatic, thoracic, ute1ine, &c. 
The Italians, when they would praiſe any body, ſay, 
tu hai piu di virtu che non ha betonica; that is, you have 
more virtues than betony z and proverbially deſire, vende /a 
tunica & compra la betonica; that is, ſell your coat and buy 
betony. 
Ant. Muſa, phyſician of the emperor Auguſtus, wrote a 
treatiſe expreſs, De Betonica, itill extant z wherein he 
commends it greatly as a vulnerary, eſpecially in wounds 
of the head, and enumerates its uſes in the cure of no 
leſs than foity-ſeven diſeaſes. 
Betony is chiefly adminiſtered in the way of decoction, 
ſometimes of ſmoak, ſometimes as an ingredient of a 
cerat or plaſter, hence called emp/aſtrum de betonica. 
Some alſo give its juice, boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, 
mixt with a little ballam of Peru, as a peCtoral healer. | 
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Foreign diſpenſaries alſo give the preparations of a beten 
water, a ſyrup, conſerve, and extract of betony. 
Be Ton, //ater, in Botany; ſee Fic wort. 

BRETONICA Pauli, in Betauy, a name given by many to 
ſome of the ſpecies of the veronica, or SPEEDWELL. 
BETROTHMENT, a mutual promiſe or compact between 

two parties for a future marciage. 

The word imports as much as giving one's troth; that 
is, true faith, or promiſe. 

Betrothment amounts to the ſame with what is called by 
civilians and canoniſts /pon/alie, or e/pouſals; ſometimes 
deſponſation ; and by the French fiangailles, 

Betrothment is either ſolemn, made in the face of the 
church, or private, made before witueſſes out of the 
church. To betroth by giving arrhe, or earneſt, is calied 
by Middle Age Writers, ſubbarrare. 

The nuns of the Annunciada hold an annual feaſt, in 


honour of the deſpouſation, or betrothment of the Virgin 
Mary to Jo ph. 


BEYULA, in Bztany, the RCA. 

BEV &L, in Maſonry, and among Foiners, a kind of ſquare, 
one leg whereot is frequently ſtraight, and the other 
crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch, or vault 
being withal moveable, on a point, or centre, fo that it 
may be ſet to any angle. 

The make and uſc of the bevel are pretty much the ſ-me 
as thoſe of the common ſquare aud mitte, except that 
theſe latter are fixed; the firil at an angle of ninety. de- 
grees, and the ſecond at forty-five; where s the bevel, 
being moveable, may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply tne of= 
fice of both, and yet, which ir is chi-fly intended for, 
ſupply the deficiencies of boch, ict ving to ſet off, or 
transter angles, cither greater or leſs than nivety, or 
forty-five degrees. 

Brickiayers have alſo a bevel. by which they cut the 
under ſides of the bricks of arch-s freight or circular, to 
ſuch obl:que angles, as the arches iequire, and alſo for 
other uſes. 

BeveL, Groeduated, is that which has ahout the centre of 
one of its aims a {en ircle graven, and divided into 
180 degrees, whoſe diameter it -nds ſquare with the 
ſides of the ſame arm; ſo that the £14 of the other arm, 
being divided at right angles. almoſt to the centie, ſhews 
by 11s motion the number of degrees contained in the 
augle to be meaſured, 

This is alto called recipiangle, and pantameter. 

BEVEL angle is uſed among the workmen, to denote any 
other angle beſide taole of ninety or forty-five degrees. 
BEVELLiNG, in Ship-building, the art of hewing timber 
with a piover ana regular curve, according to a mould 

which :s laid on one ſide of its ſurface. 

BEVERAGE, in a general tenſe, ſigniſies drink. Hence 
nectar is taid to be the beverage of the gods. In Writers 
of the Middle Age, beverage, beveragium, or biberagium, 
denotes money given to an artificer, or other perton, to 
drink, over and above his hire or wages. Du-Cange. 

BEVILE?”, in Heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or open— 
ing like a carpenter's rule. — Vhus he beareth argent a 
chief bevile vert, by the name of Beverlis, Vide Tab. 
Herald. fig. 8. 

BEWI US, in Falconry, denotes pieces of leather to which 
a hawk's bells are taſtened, and buttoned to his legs. 

BEX UQUILLD, ia the Materia Medica, a name given to 
the white zpecacuanha, which the Spaniards bring from 
Peru, as che Poituguete do the brown from Brafil. 

BEV, or Br, denotes a governor of a country, or town, 
in the Turkiſh empire. 

The Turks write the word begh, or beb, but they pro— 
nounce it bey : properly it ſignities /ord, but is particu— 
larly applied to a /ord of a banner, whom in the ſame 
language they call /angiatbeg, or bey; ſangiat, which 
among them ſigniſies banner, or /tandard, being the 
badge of him who commands in an important place of 
ſome province, having under him a conliderable number 
of ſpahis, or horſe. 

Each province in Turky is divided into ſeven of theſe 
ſangiaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a be; and 
theſe are all commanded by the governor of the province, 
whom they allo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i. e. 47d 
of the lords or beys of the province. 

Thele beys ate, in a great meaſure, the ſame that han- 
nerets formerly were in England. 

BE, of Lunis, denotes a prince, or king thereof; anſwer- 
ing to what at Algiers is called the dey. 

In the kingdom of Alpiers, each province is governed 
by a bey, or vice-roy ; who is appointed and removed at 
pleaſure by the dey; but has a deſpotic power within 
his jurifdiftion ; and at the ſeaſon for collecting the 


tribute from the Arabs, is aſliſted by a body of troops 
from Algiers, 


BEZ AN; ſce Besawnr. 
BEZANTLER, among $Sp:r:/men, that brauch of a deet's 


— 


horu next below the brow antler. 


& 


BEZOAR 
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BEZOAR, or BrzoarD, primarily denotes an antidote, 


or counter-poiſon. 


The word is formed from the Perſian pa-zahar, which 
denotes the ſame; pa ſignifying again/l; and zahar, 
oifon. 
10 this ſenſe the name is applied to divets chemical com- 
poſitions of that intention; as the mineral, ſolar, and 
dial bezoards. 
Some have alſo given the appellation animal bezoard, to a 
powder, made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulve- 
rized together. 
BEzoar, or BEzOARD, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes a 
medicinal ſtone, brought from the Eaſt or Welt Indies, 
compoſed of ſeveral coats, or laminæ, laid one over 
another, like an onion, generated in the ſtomach ot 
an animal of the goat kind, and eſteemed a powerful 
antidote and cardiac. See AEGAGROPILUS. 
This is ſometimes alfo called the true'bczrar; and is of 
two kinds oriental and eccidental. | 
Bczoan, Oriental, is in the moſt eſteem, and is brought 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, chiefly Golconda 
and Cananor : it is there found mingled with the dung 
of an animal of the goat kind, called pazar z in the belly 
whereof this ſtone is found. 
"There is generally, if not always, ſome foreign body in 
the centre of the bczoar, around which, as a nucleus, the 
bezoartic coats, or /trata, are ranged; as ſtraws, hair, 
marcaſites, pebbles, talc, ſand, &c. and (tones like 
cherry-ſtones ; but the common nucleus is the pod of a 
ſruit much like that of the aCacia vera Egyptiaca ; 
though at firſt Gght it reſembles a cia, or tamariod- 
ſtone. This fruit being taken into the ſtomach, caules, 
by its aſtringency, a condenſation of the liquors it there 
meets with, from which in time ariſes the bezoar. Paul. 
Tranſ. NY 282. p. 1284. 
In ſome of the ſtones alſo found on this nucleus, the 
outer membrane of the bean having periſhed, and the 
bean ſhrunk in drying, there remains a vacuity between 
it, and the next coat of the hg; ſo that it rattles wich- 
in it, when ſhaken, in the manner of an ætites. 
The formation of the bezo2ar ſcems to be this, that the 
undigeſted matter, be it what it will, remaining in the 
ſtomach of the animal, irritates the glands, and makes 
them diſcharge their contents, which, mixing with the 
Juices of the ſtomach, impregnated with the virtues of 
the aromatic plant on which the animal feeds; theſe 
may together collect, and harden by degrees about this 
ſubſtance. In fine, their coats ſurrounding one an- 
other; the conſequence of which mult be, that the 
whole bezear mult be of the ſhape of the accidental 
matter, on which it was formed. It it be a ſtraw, the 


bezoar will be long; if a ſmall pebble, the bezoar will | 


exactly be of its ſhape, however irregular that be; and, 
if a kidney bean, there will be ſeen on the Hezgar the 
ſeveral lineaments of that fruit. Mem. Acad. Paris 
1711. 

The ſtones produced by each animal may be felt and 
numbered on the outſide, by which in trade the price of 
the animal is regulated, 

Bez2ar ordinarily grows to the bigneſs of an acorn, 
ſometimes to that of a pigeon's egg : it is compoſed of 
ſeveral ſhining ſkins, or coats, like an onion, ſometimes 
of a blood colour, ſometimes a greeniſh yellow. a brown- 
iſh red, and honey cclour.— The number of bezoars pro- 
duced by each animal 1s various, ſome yielding one, 
two, & c. to ſix, and others none at all. 


The larger the ſtone, the more valuable it is held; its 


price increaling like that of the diamond. -A ſtone of 
one ounce is ſold in the Indies for 100 livres, and one 
of ſour ounces and a quarter for 2000 livres. 
The genuine bezoar ſtones are ſo ſcarce even in the Indies, 
that few, if any of them, are brought into Europe. The 
greater number are no other than artihcial compounds 
made there, Theſe, which are ſuppoſed to be genuine, 
Mr. Neumann obſerves, are compounded of plaſter of 
Paris, chalk, or other earths, impregnated with a vege- 
table green tincture : thoſe which are acknowledged to be 
counterfeit, are formed chiefly of refnous ſubſtances, 
and are dillinguiihable by their liquefying in the fire, and 
diſſolving in ſpirit of wine. He never could diſcover in 
cither of theſe any mark of an animal nature. Chemi- 
cal Works, by Dr. Lewis, p. 533, &c. 
Oriental bc24ar mult be choſen gloſſy, of a ſmell like 
that of ambergriſe, ſmooth to the touch, and in large 
pieces; its figure is indifferent, its colour uſually olive. 
Bezoar is calily ſophiſticated ; but the deceit is as eaſily 
diſcovered. The methods of proving it are, iſt, To 
ſteep it three or four hours in luke-warm water; if the 
water be not tinged, nor the bezoar loſe of its weight, it 
15 pure. 
it enters the (tone, and the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, 
it is faQtitious. g3dly, Lo rub it over a paper ſmeared 
'ith chalk, or quick-lime; if it leave a yellow teint | 


much to its reputation, as any inttinſic worth. 


2dly, To try it with a ſharp, red-hot iron; if | 
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on the former, or a green one on the latter, it ig 


ood, 
We are, however, told of artificial betoars in the ifle of 
Ormus, made ſo dexterouſly, as not to be diſcernible 
from the natural, unleſs they be firſt broken. Bexcar is 
ſaid to be adulterated among us with powders, 


> roſin 
and mucilage. Le Mort deſcribes a ſactitious Ae 
reſembling the native one, and ſhews how it may. be 


prepared, from the magiſtery of alexipharmic herbs. 
The true oriental b:zcars were, about eighty years ago 
ſo common in Cananor, that thoſe of the bigneſs of a 
pigeon's egg were frequently brought to market at fix 
or ſeven reals a piece, and thoſe of the bigneſs of a hen; 
egg at twelve reals. The method of trying the genuine- 
nels of the bezoar by water, was-firſt brought into uſe in 
that place. 
Bezcar is given in vertigoes, epilepſies, palpitations of 
the heart, jaundice, colic, and ſo many other diſeaſes 
that were its real virtues anſwerable to its reputed ones, 
it were doubtleſs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and the 
peculiar manner of its formation, have contributed ag 
| At pre- 
ſent it begins to be prized lefs, and a preat many able 
phyGcians regard it, as of no uſe or ethcacy at all. 


BEZOARn, Occidental, is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtier 


green colour, as allo lefs gloſſy, and generally held 
much inferior in virtue to the oriental kind. —It is ſaid 
to be found in the belly of ſeveral animals, eſpecially in 
Feru as the guanaces, Jaches, vicunnas, and taracuas ; 
the bezoar of which laſt is the molt eſteemed, this ani- 
mal being much like the goat that produces the oriental, 
But that of the firil is more common, viz. the guanaces, 
a creature about the ſize of a horſe, ty fome detcribed as 
a ſpecies between a camel and a wild goar, 


In ſome, this ſtone is of the bigneſs of a nut, in others 


oi a pullet's egg: in lome it is oral, in others flat, in 
others round; it is uluaily of an aſh-colour, ſometimes 
duſty; and tormed of ſcales, like the oriental, bot 
much thicker : it is ſmooth and even without-ſide, but 
when broken, looks as if it had been ſublimated, by 
reaſon of the little ſhining needles whereof it appears to 
be compoſed, 

This Kind of bezoar, Mr. Neumann apprehends, is more 
likely to be an animal production than the former, as it 


yields in diſtillation fame [mall portion of volatile urinovs 
matter. Chem. Works, p. 537. 


BEZOAR, in a more extenſive tenſe, includes all animal 


ſubitances formed fratum /uper ſtratum, in the ſtomachs 
or inteſtines of animals. Geoflr, in Mem. Acad, Scienc. 
1712, p. 268. 

Ii which ſenſe, pearls, the ſtones found in caſforcum, 
& c. belong to the claſs of bezoars; Founten. tit. Acad. 
Science. 1717, p. 32. 

Human bezears ate ſtony ſubſtances found in the inteſ- 
tines of ſeveral perſons, tormed from the tones of 
plums, or other fruits, retained in the cecum, or other 
guts, and growing coated over; of which we have an 
initance given by Dr. Cole, Philoſ. Pranſact. N“ 235. 
p. 30. 

To this kind alſo belong the hippol:1hss, or bezoar equ:- 
num, a ſort of ſtone ſometimes voided by theſe creatuics 


by ſiege. Ibid. N“ 250. p. 99. 


BrzOAR, German, Which lome call cow's cog, is ſaid to be 


found in the ſtomach of ſome cows, but more fre- 
quently in that of the chamsis, a ſort of rupicapray, or 
wild goat, 

Theſe bezoars are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but the 
hair of thole animals, which being occaſionally licked off 
by the tongue, is ſwallowed down, and being impreg— 
nated with the /a/iva, &. is condenſed into balls. 

Some of them weigh eigliteen ounces; but they are not 
much eſteemed, though they are uſed in ſome medicines, 


and by the painters in miniature, to make a yellow 
colour. 


Beſides theſe, there are other kinds, viz. 


The Hoy or Boar BrzoAR, called by the Dutch, pedro de 


porco; and by the Portugueſe, who firit brought it into 
Europe, pedro de vaparis, found in the gall-bladder ol A 
boar in the Eaſt Indies. 
In figure and ſize it reſembles a filberd, though more 1r- 
regular; its colour not fixed, but moſt commonly white, 
with a tcint of green; it is ſmooth and ſhining z and is 
valued at ten times its weight in gold, 
The Indians attribute infinite virtues to this err: 
they call it maſlica de /cho, and prefer it to the goa! He- 
oa; not ſo much on account of its being ſuppoted the 
beit preſervative in the world againſt pot{ons, as on ac- 
count of its being ſovereign in the cure of the mordoxes 
a diſeaſe they are very liable to, and which is not ics 
dangerous than the plague in Europe. Other properties 
which they aſcribe to it are, that it is admirable againſt 
malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and molt diſcaſes of wo— 
men not with child; experience ſhe wing, that it pro- 
mots 
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motes abortion in chofe who are, if they uſe it indiſ- 
creetly. To uſe it, they infuſe it in water, or wine, till 
it has communicated a little bitterneſs to it. To facili- 
tate the infuſion, and at the ſame time preſzrve ſo pre- 
cious a ſtone, they uſually ſet it in a gold caſe pierced 
with holes. 

The Porcupine and AfonkeyBEzoars only differ from thoſe 
of the hog, in that they are found in the gall-bladders 
of thoſe animals; unleſs we ſay with Tavernier that 
theſe two which he calls Malacca:ſlones, ate not taken 
from the gall bladders, but from the heads, of the mon- 
key and porcupine, and that they are held in ſuch eſteem 
by the natives of Malacca, that they never part with 
them, unleſs as preſents to ambaſſadors, or the greateſt 

rinces of the Eaſt. 
he bextar of the ape, and that of the porcupine, called 
Piedra del porco, have been valued moit, Single ſtones 
have been ſold for ſixty and eighty pounds ſterling. 
Neumann, 
Some add, that they are likewiſe found in Siam.—In- 
deed, the form, colour, and propectics of theſe three 
bezoars are ſo near akin, that it is more than probable, 
they are all the ſame {tone under three different names. 
The cow bezcar, in the Chineſe cabinet, in the repoſi- 
tory of the Royal Society, though compoſed of laminæ 
or coats, is apparently factitious, becauſe it melts, 
when applied to the candle. Sloane, Phil. Tranſ. N“ 
250. p. 70. 
The forms in which bezcars appear, when genuine, are 
very different; the moſt frequent figure is round, but 
many are oblong z ſome of the ſhape of a kidney, and 
ſome perfectly irregular : they are of a greenith, or 
olive colour, and are ſpotted with pale, or whitiſh ſpots 
in different places; when tried by burning, they arc 
found to be caſily inflammable, and to contain a volatile 
falt, and an oil; and the refduum much reſembles the 
caput mortuum leſt in the retort, after the diſtillation of 
different animal ſubſtances; a gentle heat will often 
make the ſeveral beds or laminæ, of which a bezoar is 
compoſed, ſeparate from one another. If bezcar ſtone: 
are put to infuſe in ſpirit of wine, or in common water, 
both liquors will thoroughly penetrate their ſubſtance, 
but neither will receive any change from them. 

Ez:zoAR goat, in Zoology, a name uſed for the Indian Ax. 
TELOPE, On account cf the bezoar ſtone found in its 
ſtomach. 

BezoaR is alſo applied to a kind of foſſile figured ſtone, 
formed like the animal bezoar of ſeveral coats, or ſtrata, 
ranged round ſome extraneous body, which forms a 
nucleus, and is ſuppoſed to have the ſame virtues with 
the other. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. p. 315. 

It is found in Italy, eſpecially Sicily; and in France, 
eſpecially L-nguedoc. We have alſo inſtances of it in 
England. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. Eng. Foſſ. tom. ii. p. 9 
dr foſhile, or mineral bezcar, is a cruſtated ſerruginous 

ody. 

The Sicilian bezoar,or bezoar minerale Siculum, is by ſome, 
with Boccone, taken for a ſpecies of geodes, from which 
Dr. Woodward diſtinguithes it, as well as from the en- 
bydros and etites, in that it has properly no cavity with 
matter in it, as thoſe bodies have. Phil. Tranſ. N? 331. 
p. 406. and N® 249. p. 54. 

Boccone mentions nucic: of different matters, as flints, 
gravel, wood, metal, coal, &c. M. Geoffroy even found 
rock cryital in the middle of a mineral of this ſpecies, 
called priapolites. „5 

BEZOARDIC is applied to certain medicinal powders, 

ſtones, &c. wherein bezoar 1s an ingredient. 
To the claſs of bezoardic powders belong, the Gaſcoyn's, 
and counteſs of Kent's powders, and others formed 
thereof. Among bczoardic ſtones is found the /apis de 
(70a, or Goa ſtone. We alſo meet with bezoardic tinc- 
tures given in fevers, &c. 

BezoaRDic is more generally applied to all medicines en- 
dowed with a powerful alexiterial virtue, uſed for ex- 
pelling poiſons, and other malignities. 

n this ſenſe, bezoardics are either ſimple or compound, 
and derived either from the vegetable or animal kingdoms. 
The chief in the vegetable kind is the root of anthora, or 
contrayerva z and in the animal kingdom, hartſhorn, or, 
according to ſome, the unicorn's horn. 

Among the compound kind, the tin&ura bezoardica Ali- 
chaelis is in much repute, at leaſt abroad. Salt of hartſ- 
horn is by ſome called bezoar ſeptentrionalis. Willius 
has a poem on the uſe and abuſe of the northern betoar. 

BEZOARDICA terra, a name uſed by ſome authors for a 
medical earth dug in the pope's territories, and more 
frequently called TERRA neceriana. | 

BEZOARDICUM Mincrale, or Mineral BEzOAR, is a 


preparation of antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre, 
and ſoſtened by repeated lotions, which carry off the 
purgative virtue, and ſubſtitute a diaphoretic one; by 
which it. promotes ſweat, like the ſtone of that name. 
See Butter of ANTIMONY, 
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It appears to have been the invention of Baſil Valentin; 
though later chemiſts have given other proceſſes for pre- 
paring it. It is much adulterated, by adding to it Ralf, 
or two thirds, the quantity of /a/ ammoniac. 
Sylvius firſt ventured to introduce it into medicine, and 
frequently gave it with very bad ſuccels, Yet many are 
to this day perſuaded with him, that it is poſſeſſed of 
wonderful antidotal virtues, a being obtained innocent 
and harmleſs from that violeat poiſon, butter of anti- 
mony ; whence they conclude, it muſt needs have 4 
magnerical power cf attracting to itleif, like the bezoar 
ſtone, all the poiſon in the body. 
Bocthaave, however, conteſts all its virtties, chiefly 
from the manner of preparing it. "lhe acid of the an- 
timony, he argues, being driven away by the violence 
of the fire, nothing remains but the flvggith and cal- 
cined metalline part, which, though dignified with the 
name of mineral bezoar, is deſtitute of all medicinal vir- 
tues, and only ſerves to oppreſs the body by its gravity, 
Gr indigeſtible therein. Meth. Chym. P. iti. 
P- 41 * 
From the bezoar mineral, mixed with other metals in 
various ways, with or without detonation, ariſe other 
compound bezcardics, which is a common appellation in 
Germany, &c. for all medicines ſuppoſed to be of alcxi- 
pharmic powers. Neumann, p. 533. 
BezoARDICUM flare, a name given by the chemiſts to a 
| Preparation of gold. It is made by diſſolving plates of 
gold in the /piritus nitri bezcrardicus, and fixing it by pour= 
ing it on butter of antimoiiy, Ir is faid to be a g1£eat {us 
dorific, and of great uſe in the pox, the plagu?, ihe gout, 
the dropty, fevers, and obttructions of the fpleen, Its 
doſe 1s from three to eight grains. 

BEZOARDICUM PFenerts, bezcar of copper, a name given by 
the chemiſts to a preparation of copper, made by ex- 
tracting a tinctute from the filings of copper, with recti 
fied butter of antimony, and xing it according to art 
with ſpirit of nitre. It is given by ſome in lepraſics, 
and diſeaſes of the head and brain. Its doſc is fix grains. 
Externally it is of ule in old ulcers, fiſtulas, and impet.guecss 

BEZOARDICUM Saturni, bezoar of lead, the name given by 
the chemilts to a preparation ot lead ; it is made by 
extracting a tincture from glaſs of lead, prepared from 
red lead and flints, and mixing this with unrectified 
butter of antimony, and fixing it by means of ſpirit of 
nitre. It is eltcemed an anti-hylteric, and is ſaid to be 
good in diſorders of the ſpleen; the doſe is fix grains. 

BEZOARDICUM Joviale, or BEZOAR of Jupiter, is a regulus 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony, 
and two of block-tin, powdered and mixed with {ix 
ounces of corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a 
kind of butter, and that diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and 
the ſolution diſtilled three times; the bezcar remaining 
at the bottom is to be powdered, waſhed, and mingled 
with ſpirit of wine, till it grow inſipid. See ANTIHEC= 
Ticum Poterii. 

BEZOARDICUM Uunale, or of ſilver, is made by mixing rec- 
tified butter of antimony with fine tilver, diſſolved in 
ſpirit of nitre; upon which, a powder falls to the bot- 
tom, which is the bezoar. | 
In is eſteemed a ſpecihe in epilepſies, convulſions, and 
apoplexies; and is {aid to be anodyng and fudoritic, and 
of great uſe againſt the eryſipelas. Ihe dole is from fix 
to ten grains. 

BEZOARDICUM martzale,is a diſſolution of crocus Martis by 
reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre 
poured on it: commended by tome againlt hytterical, 
hypochondriacal, and icterical diſorders, 

BEZOLA, in Ichthyology, the name of a truttaceous fiſh of the 
albula kind, and called by Geſner the albula cernla. It 
reſembles the herring in ſhape, is of a dulky bluith co— 
lour, and does not eflentially differ from the LaAVARETUSs 

BIA, a name given by the Stamele, to a fort of little white 
ſhells brought from the Maldive iflands, and utcd 
throughout moſt part of the Eaſt Indies ſor ſmall money. 
Nine of theſe are equal in value to the French denier. 
Theſe are otherwite called coris, or cowries. 

BLAUM, from Bia, oppr/etion, in Rhetoric, denotes a kind 
of counter-argument, whereby ſomething alledged for the 
adverſary is retotted againſt him, and mode ro conclude 
a diflerent way; for inſtance, Occidiſti, quia ad/iit/te 
inter fecto.— Immo quia adſliti inte eto, nan occidi ; nam ii 
id ſſet, in fugam me conjeciſſem, Lou killed the per- 
„ ſon, becaute you were found ſtanding by his body.“ 
CBiæum. ) © Rather I did not kill him, becauſe I was 
„ found ſtanding by his body; fince, in the other caſe, 
4% ſhould have fled away.“ | 

BrEUM, in the Grecian Laws, was an action brought 
againit thoſe who raviſhed women, or ufed violence to 
any man's perſon. Potter, Archæol. lib. 1. c. 24. 

BIx UM alſo denotes a kind of ialine or fea-wine, uſed by 
the ancient Greeks in various diſorders, It was made of 
grapes gathered a little before ripe, and dried in the 
ſun ; then preſſed, the juice put up in calks, and mixed 
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With a large proportion of ſea-water ; though Dioſcorides 
ſeems to deſcribe it as made of grapes ſteeped in ſea— 
water, and then preſſed. Gorr, Def. Med. p. 75. 

BIAFORA, in the Cums of the Middle Age, a form of cry, 
or alarm to arms; on the hearing whereof, the inhabitants 
of towns or viliages were to iſſue forth, and attend their 
prince, The word ſeems originally from Gaſcony; and 
the Italians even now, on a ſuddden inſurrection of the 
people, commonly cry, Liz fora, by an uſual change of 
the letter B into V. 

BIARCHUS, an officer in the court of the emperors of 
Conſtantinople, intruſted with the care and inſpection of 
the proviſions of the ſoldiery. 

The word is formed from 8,35, annona, viftuals, and 
e&pxn, chief. 

The biarchus was the ſame with what the Latins call pre- 
fetus annonee. His function was called biarchia ; by the 
Latins, pra ſcadura rei cibarie. He belonged to the ſchol:a 
apgentium inrebus. Sce AGENTES, 

BIARUM, in Botany, a name by which the people of 
Egypt at this time call the root of the NILUFAR, or faba 
A gyptia, growing on the Nile. 

BIAS, or B1Ass, the tendency or propenſity of a thing to- 
wards one fide more than the other; particularly the de- 
viation of a body, or a plane, from its ceQilinear courſe, 
or its level. See INCLINATION. | 
The word is French, b:ais, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Menage deduces this farther from the Italian 5:aco; and 
that again from the Latin oiguj,. 

BIAS of a bowl, is a piece of lead put into one fide, to load 
and make it incline towards that fide. 

BIATHANATI, þ:a%avalng, from Biz, iclence, and daralog, 
death; the ſame with ſuicides, or thoſe who kill themſelves. 
Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, has a work under the 
title of Bithanatasz wherein he undertakes to prove this 
poſition, or paradox; That ſuicide is not fo naturally fin, 
de as that it may never be otherwiſe.” Lond. 4to. 1644- 

BI BIO, the wine-fy, in the Hi/tory of Tnſefs, a very ſmall 
fly, found frequently among empty wine-calks, It is 
produced from a ſmall, oblong, red worm, very com- 
mon in the ſediments of wine. See WINE-FLY. 

BIBITORY Muſcle; ſee Anrnucrtor Oculi. 

BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence fo called, containing 
the Scriptures, i. e. the writings of the Old and New 
Teſtament. 

The word Bible comes from the Greek Bieua, or 
Bcr, uſed to derote any book; but, by way of emi- 
nence, applied to the book of Scriptmie. Bieter again 
comes ſrom gi, the Egyptian reed, from which the 
ancient paper was procured. See BIBLus. 

The Bib is known by various other appellations, as the 
facred books, the in/pired writings, holy crit, ſacred text, 
&c. By the Jews it is called m#ra, that is, lecture, or 
reading; by the Chriſtians uſually /crzpture, q. d. writing 3 
ſometimes allo the book of God, the canon, rule of faith, 
&. 

HBibles are diſtingviſhed, according to their language, into 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Coph- 
tic, &c. Some account of each, and their ſeveral edi— 
tions, &c. we ſhall here ſubjoin. 

The liſt of the books contained in the Bible is called 
the canon of ſcripture. 

The books of the Bille are ſaid to be canonical, by way 
of contradiſtinction from others called deutero-canonical, 
apacryphal, pſeudo- apocryphal, & c. 

For the authors of the Bible, the names of moſt of them 
are prefixed to the books ſuppoſed to be written by 
them ; as the Pentateuch by Moles ; Joſhua, by the ge- 
neral of that name, &c. though many objeCtions have 
been made to divers of them. 
Aben Ezra, followed by Hobbes, Pereyra, Spinoſa, and 
ſome others, deny the five firſt books to have been 
written by Moſes, F. Simon in particular aflerts, that 
the books, as we now have them, are not the originals 
written by the inſpired pen-men, but abridgments of them, 
made in after-times by a kind ot college or order of pub- 
lic actuaties or ſcribes appointed for that end. 

The original language of the Old Teſtament was doubt- 
leſs the old Hebrew, at leaſt the greateſt part; for all the 
books do not apprar to have been written in the ſame. 
Some chapters of Eidras and Daniel are judged to have 


been compoled in Chaldaic ; and other chapters of this 
latter writer, as alſo the apocryphal books of Maccabees, 
of Wiſdom, &c. ia Greek ; Tobit and Eccleſiaſtes either 
in Greek, or Syriac. Du Pin, Dill. Prel. Q 3. Calmet's 
DiR. Bib. tem. i. p. 293. 
As for the New Teſtament, it was written in Greek, 
except the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which is thought by 
many to have been compoted in the later Hebrew, that 
is the Syriac. Some will have Mark's Goſpel to bave 
been written in Latin; aud the Epidle to the Hebrews 
in Hebrew. Calmet. 
Divers of the ancient Bible books appear to have been | 
iixecoverably loſt, whether it be that the copies of them 


periſhed, or that Eſdras threw them out of his canon 
Hence it is, that in the books ſlill extant, we find di. 
vers citations of, and references to others, which are 
now no more; as the bock of father, the book of the 
wars of the Lord, annals of the kings of Judah and 
Iſracl, part of Solomon's three thouſand Proverbs, and 
his thouſand and five Songs, beſides his books on plants 
animals, nſhes, infects, &c. To which may be added. 
a book of Jeremiah, wherein he enjoined the captives 
who went to Babylon to take the ſacred fire and conceal 
It ; alſo the precepts which that prophet gave the Jews to 
preſerve themſelves from idolatry, and his lamentations 
on the death of king Joſiah. 

In the time of Jofah, through the impiety of the two 
preceding reigns of Manaſſeh and Ammon, the book of 
the law was ſo totally loſt, that, belides a copy of it, 
found by Hilkiah in the temple, none other appears to 
have been known; at lealt, the ſurpriſe which Hilkiah 
ſhewed at the finding of it, and the grief which Joſiah ex. 
preſſed at the hearing of it read, ſhew that neither of them 
had ever ſcen it before. 2 Kings, chap. xxli. ver. 8—13, 
2 Chron, chap. xxxiv. 

Copies were now made and diſperſed; yet, within a 
few years after, the authentic copy preſerved in the 
temple, was burnt, with the temple, by the Babyloni. 
ans. It was reſtored again after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian capuvity by Nehemiah, or rather 
by Ezra; ſome ſay, by divine inſpiration; others, with 
greater probability, by collecting the fragments and copies 
which were {till remaining, comparing them together, 
and, out of them all, framing one complete copy, where 
the readings were adjuſted, aud the ſeveral books ranged 
in their proper order. Piidd. Conn. P. i. lib. v. Du 
Pin, Diff, Prel. 

Ezra made additions in ſeveral parts of rhe book, amon 

which is to be reckoned the luſt chapter of Deurcronomy, 
wherein Moſes ſceus to give an account of his on 
death and burizl, and of the fucceihon of Joſhua after 
him. To the fame canle are to be at'tibuted many 
other interlopations in the Bible, which created difficui- 
ties and objections to the authenticity of the ſacred text, 
no ways to be lolved without allowing them. Prideaux. 
The preſent Samaritan and Jewiſh copies of the Bike 
diſfer in many reſpects, clueily in the chronclogy of the 
patriarchs, where the Samaritan comes nearer to the 
Septuagint, Other variations may be reſolved into the 
errors of tranſcribers, interpolations for explication's 
be, and, perhaps, the deligned corruption of the 
Samaritan. 


The books of the Bible are divided by the Jews into 


. three clafſes, viz. the law, the prophets, and the hagio- 


graphers; a diviſion which they are ſuppoſed to borrow 
trom Ezra himſelt. ä 

The Jews, at hiſt, were very reſerved in communicating 
their ſcripture to ſtrangers : deſpiſing and ſhunning the 
Genules, they would not diſcloſe to them any of the 
treaſures concealed in the Bible. We may add, that the 
people bordering on the Jews, as the Egyptians, Phœai- 
ciaus, Arahs, &c, were not very curious to know the 
laws or hiſtory of a people, whom in their turn they 
hated and deſpiſed. "Their firſt acquaintance with theſe 
books was not till after the ſevetal captivities of the 
Jews, when the fingularity of the Hebrew laws and ce- 
remonies induced ſeveral to defire a more particular 
knowledge of them. Joſephus ſeems ſurprited to find 
ſuch flight foot-ſteps ot the ſcripture-niſto! y interſperſed 
in the Egyptian, Chaldean, Phoen.cian, and Grecian 
hiſtory; and accounts for it hence, that the facred books 
were not as yet tranſlated into Greek or other languages, 
and conſequently not known to the writers of thoſe na- 
tions, Contra Appion. p. 1038. Calmet. 

The firſt verſion of the HR. was that of the $EPTUA- 
GINT into Greek, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
though ſome maintain that the whole was not then 
trauſlated, but only the Pentateuch; between which and 
the other books in the verſion called of the Seventy, ihe 
critics find a great diverfity in point of ſtyle aud ex preſ- 
ſion, as well as ot accuracy. 

Divers kinds of books have been compoſed on the Bie, 
either to explain the ſenſe, or make its doQtrine inore 
obvious, to facilitate the teriembrance of it, or to ctia- 
blich particular opinions from it; as introductions, appa- 


ratules, ſummaries, manuals, hittories, expoſidions, com- 
mentaries, harmonies, &. 


BiBLES, Hebrew, are either manuſcript or printed, —Tie 


belt manuſcript Biblesare thoſe copied by the Jews of Spain. 
Thote copied by the Jews of Germany arc lels exact, 
but more common, The two kinds are caſily diftin- 
guilhed from each other; the former being in beautiful 
characters, like the Hebrew Bibles of Bomberg, Ste- 
phens, and Plantin ; the latter in characters, like tho'z 
of Munſter and Gryphius.—F. Simon oblerves, that he 
oldeit manuſcript Hebrew Bibles are not above fx or ſeven 
bundred years old; nor does rabbi Menabam, we 
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quotes a vaſt number of them, pretend that any of them 
exceed ſix hundred years. 

Dr. Kennicott, in his Diſſcrtatio Generalis, prefixed to 
his Hebrew Bible, p. 21. obſerves, that the molt ancient 
MSS. were written between the years goo and 1100 : but 
though theſe that are the mott ancient are not more than 
820 or 920 years old, they were tranſcribed from others 
of a much more ancient date. The MS. preſerved in the 
Bodleian library is not leſs than 809 years old. Another 
MS. not leſs ancient is preferved in the Czlarian library 
at Vienna. 

The molt ancient printed Hebrew Bibles are thoſe publiſh- 
ed by the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſle 
'Thoſe of Portugal alſo printed ſome parts of the Bible at 
Liſbon, before their expulſion. —This may be obſerved 
in the general, that che belt Hebrew Bihles are tho'e 
printed under the inſpection of the Jews z there being ſo 
many minutiæ to be obſerved, that it is ſcarce poſſible for 
any other to ſucceed in it, 

The Complutenſion Bille was printed in 1515. See 
BiBr.ts, Greek. 

In the beginning of the ſixteenth century Dan. Bomberg 
printed ſeveral Hebrew Bibles in folio and quarto at Ve- 
nice, molt of which are eſteemed both by the Jews and 
Chriſtians : the firſt in 1517, which is the leait exact, 
and generally goes by the name of Felix Pratenfis, the 
perſon who reviſed it. This edition contains the Hebrew 
rext, the targum, and the commentaries of ſeveral rab- 
bins. In 1528, the fame Bomberg printed the folio 
Bible of rabbi Benchajim, with his preface, the maſore— 
tical diviſions, a preface of Aben Ezra, a double maſora, 
and ſeveral various readings. The third edition was 
printed in 1618; it is the ſame with the ſecond, but 
much more correct. From the former editions it was, 
that Buxtorf, the ſather, printed his rabbinical Hebrew 
Bible at Baſil, in 1618; which, though there are many 
faults in it, is more correct than any of the former. In 
1623 appeared at Venice a new edition of the rabbinical 
Bible by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who pre- 
tended to have corrected a great number of faults in the 
former edition; but, beſides that it is much inferior to 
the other Hebrew Bihles of Venice, with regard to paper 
and print, it has paſſed through the hands of the inqui- 
ſitors, who have altered many paſlages in the commenta- 
ries of the rabbins. 

As to Hebrew Bibles in 4to. that of R. Stephens is 
eſteemed for the beauty of the characters; but it is very 
incorrect. Planiin alſo printed ſeveral beautiful Hebrew 
Bibles at Antwerp: one, in eight columns, with a pre- 
face by Arius Montanus in 1571, which far exceeds the 
Complutenſian in paper and print, and contents; this is 
called the Royal Bible, becauſe it was printed at the ex- 
pence of Philip II. of Spain: another at Geneva, in 1619 
beſides many more of different ſizes, with and without 
points. Manaſſah Ben Ifrael, a learned Portugueſe Jew, 
publiſhed two editions of the Hebrew Bible at Amſter— 
dam; the one in 4to. in 1635; the other in 8vo. in 
1639: the firſt has two columns, and for that reaſon is 
Lommodious for the reader. In 1639, R. Jac. Lombroſo 
Publiſhed'a new edition in 4to. at Venice, with ſmall 
literal notes at the bottom of each page, where he ex- 
plains the Hebrew words by Spaniſh words. This Bib/e 
is much eſteemed by the Jews at Conſtantinople : in the 
text they have diſtinguiſhed between words where the 
= camets is to be read with a camets-katuph, that is, 

y 0 and not an a. 

Of all the editions of the Hebrew Bible in 8vo. the moſt 
beautiſul and correct ate the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew 
of Amſterdam. The firſt, of 1661, is the bett paper; 
but that of 1667, is the molt exact : that, however, pub- 
liſhed ſince at Amſterdam by Vander Hooght, in 1705, 
18 preferable to any of them. 

Atter Athias, three Hebraizing proteſtants engaged in 
reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew Bible; viz. Clodius, 
Jablonſki, and Opitius.—Clodius's edition was publithed 
at Frankfort, in 1677, in 4to. At the bottom of the 
Page it has the various readings of the former editions ; 
but the author does not appear ſuſhciently verſed in the 
accenting, eſpecially in the poetical books; beſides, as it 
was not publiſhed under bis eye, many faults have crept 
in. Phat of Jablonſki in 1699, in 410. at Berlin, is very 
beautiful as to letter and print: but, though the editor 
pretends he made uſe of the editions of Athias and Clo— 
dius, ſome critics find it ſcarce in any thing different from 
the 4to edition of Bomberg.— That of Opitius is alſo in 
4to. at Keil, in 1709; the character is large and good, 
but the paper bad : it is done with a great deal of care ; 
but the editor made uſe of no manuſcripts but thoſe of 
the German libraries ; neglecting the French ones, which 
is an omiſhon common to all three. = They have this ad- 
vantage, however, that beſides the diviſious uled by the 
Jews, both general and particular, into para/#9s5 and pe— 
ſukim, they have alſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the 
Latin Bibles, iuio chapters and verſes ; the keri ketib, or 
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various readings, Latin ſummaries, &. which malle 
them of conſiderable uſe, with reſpect to the Latin edi- 


tions, and the concordances. Sce CHAPTERS. 

The little Bible of R. Stephens, in 16to. is very much 
prized for the beauty of the charater. Care, however; 
muſt be taken; there being another edition of Geneva, 
exceedingly like it, excepting, that the print is worſe, 
and the text les correct. = Fo theſe may be added ſome 
other Hebrew Bibles without points, in 8vo. and 24to: 
winch are much coveted by the Jews; not thit they are 
more exact, but more portable than the reſt; and are 
uſed in their [ſynagogues and ſchools: of theſe there are 
two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin, in 8vo. with 
two columas, and the other in 24to, reprinted by Ra- 
phalengius at Leyden, in 1610, There is alſo an edition 
of them by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, in a larger 
character; and another in 12mo. at Frankfort, in 1694, 
full of faults, with a preface of M. Leuſden at the head 
of it. 

Houbigant publiſhed an elegant edition of the Hebrew 
Bible at Paris, in 1753, contained in four volumes, folio. 
The text is that of Van der Hooght, without points, to 
which he has added margina! notes, ſupplying the varia- 
tions of the Samaritan copy. Dr. Kennicort, after al- 
molt twenty years laborious collation of near ſeven hun— 
dred copies, manuſcript and printed, either of the whole, 
or of particular parts of the Ble, did, in 1776, 
publiſh the hrit volume of his Hebrew Bible, in folio. 
The text is that of Everatd Van der Hooght, already 
mentioned; differing from it only in the diſpoſition of 
the poetical parts, which Dr. Kennicott has printed in 
hemiitichs, into which they naturally divide themſelv-s ; 
however the words follow one another in the ſame order 
as they do in the edition of Van der Hooght, This edi- 
tion is printed on an excellent type; the Samaritan text, 
according to the copy in the London Polyglot, is exhi- 
bi:ed in a column parallel with the Hebrew text; thoſe 
parts of it only being introduced, in which it differs from 
the Hebrew, 'The numerous variations both of the Sa- 
maritan manu{'cripts from the printed copy of the Sama- 
ritan text, and of the Hebrew manuſcripts from the 
printed text of Van der Hooght, are placed ſeparately at 
the bottom of the page, and marked with numbers re- 
ferring to the copies trom which they are taken. The 
editor regrets, that the Diiſertatio Generalis, which 
would help much to enrich this article, is not to be pub- 
liſhed till the ſecond volume is ready. 


BiBLEs, Greek. — There is a great number of editions of the 


Bible in Greek ; but they may be all reduced to three or 


four principal ones, viz. that of Complutum, or Alcala 


de Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that of 
Oxſord.—The fiiſt was publiſhed in 1515, by cardinal 
Ximenes, and inſerted in the Polyglot Bible, uſually called 
the Compluten/tan Bible: this edition is not juſt, the Greek 
of the Seventy being altered in many places according to 
the Hebrew text.—-[t has, however, been reprinted in 
the Polyglot Bible of Antwerp, in that of Paris, and in 
the 4to. Bible, commonly called, Vatablus's Bible. 

The ſecond Greek Bible is that of Venice, printed by 
Aldus, in 1518. Here the Greek text of the Septuagint 
is reprinted juſt as it Hood in the manuſcript, full of faults 
of the copyilts, but caſily amended, — This edition was 
reprinted at Straſburg, in 1526, at Baſil, in 1545, at 
Frankfort, in 1597, and other places, with ſome altera- 
tions to bring it nearer the Hebrew, The moiſt commo- 
dicus is that of Frankfort; there being added to this 
little /cholia, which thew the different interpretations 
of the old Greek tranflators : the author of this collec- 


tion has not added his name; but it is commonly aſcribed 


to Junius. 

The third Greek Bille is that of Rome, or the Vatican, 
in 1587, with Greek /chetta collected from the manu— 
ſcrip!s in the Roman libraries by Pet. Morin. It was firſt 
ſet on foot by cardinal Montalbo, afterwards pope Sixtus 
Quintus. This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
in 162", by ]. Morin, prieſt of the Oratory, who has 
added the Latin tranſlation, which in the Roman was 
printed ſeparately, with chi. -The Greek edition of 
Rome has been printed in the Peolyg/ot Bible of London 
to which are added, at bottom, ihe various reavinys of 
the Alexandrian manuſcript, This has been allo re- 
printed in England in 4to. and 12mo. with ſome alcera= 
tions, It has been again publithed at Franeker in 1709, 
by Bos, who has added all the various readings he could 
find. 

The fourth Greek Bille is that done from the Alexan- 
drian maunſeript, begun at Oxiord by Dr. Gabe in 
1707. In this the Alexandrian manulcript is not printed 
ſuch as it is, but ſuch as it was thought it ſhould be; i. e. 
it is altered wherever there appearcd any fault of the 
copyilts, or any word iuterted trom any patticular dia- 
leck: this {ſome think an excellence, but others a fault; 
urging, that the manuteript {oule have been given ab- 
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the readings, ſhould have been thrown into the notes. 
Hee SEPTUAGINT. 

BinLESs, Latin, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduced 
to three claſſes; the anciept VUuLGATE, called alſo /ta- 
lica, tranſlated from the Greek Septuagint : the modern 
VurGaATE, the greateſt part of which is done from the 
Hebrew text; and the ver Latin tranſlations, done allo 
from the Hebrew text in the fixteenth century. - We 
have nothing remaining of the ancient Vulgate, uſed in 
the primitive times in the Weſtern churches, but the 
Pſalms, Wiſdom, and Eccle{iaftes. Nobilius has en- 
deavoured to retrieve it from the works of the ancient 

Latin fathers ; but it was impoſſible tc do it exactly, be- 
cauſe moſt of the fathers did not keep cloſe to it in their 
Citations. 

As to the modern VULGATE, there are a vaſt number of 
editions very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes 
has inſerted one in the Bible of Complutum, corretted and 
altered in many places. R. Stephens, and the doctors 
of Louvain, have taken great pains in correQting the mo- 
dern Vulgate. x 

The beſt edition of Stephens's Latin Bible is that of 1540, 
reprinted in 1545, in which are added, on the margin, 
the varioys readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts, which 
he had conſulted. The doctors of Louvain reviſed the 
modern Vulgate after R. Stephens; and added the various 
readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts. The belt of the 
Louvain editions are thoſe, at the end of which are added 
the critical notes of Francis Lucas of Bruges. 

All theſe reformations of the Latin Bible were made be- 
fore che time of pope Sixtus V and Clement VIII. tnce 
which, people have not dared to make any alterations, 
excepting in comments, and ſeparate notes. The cor- 
rection of Cicment VIII. in 1592, is now the ſtandard 
throughout a'l the Romith charches : that pontiſf made 
two reformaiions ; but it is the firlt of them that is fol- 
lowed. From this the Bibles of Plantin were done, and 
from thoſe of Plan'tin all the reſt ; fo that the common 
Bibles have none of the aſter- correctious of the ſame Cle- 
ment VIIl.—kc is a heavy charge that hes on the edt- 
tions of pope Clement, viz. that they have ſome new 
texts added, and many old ones altered, to countenance 
and confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine 3 wit- 
nels that celebrated pailage of St. Joan, zrcs ſunt, &c. 
There are a great number of Lan Bibles of the third 
claſs, comprehending the verſions from the originals of 
the ſacred books mage within theſe two hundred years.— 
The firlt is that of Santes Pagninus, a Dominican, un- 
der the patronage of pope Leo N. printed at Lyons in 

410. in 1527, much elteemed by the Jews. This the 
author improved in a ſecond edition. In 1542, there 
was a beautiful edition of the fame at Lyons in folio, 
with ſcholia, publiſhed under the name of Michael Villa- 
novanus, 1. e. Michael Servetus, author of the cid. 
"Thoſe of Zurich have likewiſe publiſhed an edition of 
Pagninus's Ble in 4to. And R. Stephens reprinted it in 
folio, with the Vulgate, in 1557, pretending to give it 
more correct than the former editions. There is alſo 
another edition in 1586, in four columns, under the 
name of Fatab/us: and we find it again in the Hamburgh 
edition of the Bie in four languages. 

In the number ot Latin Bib/es is alſo uſually ranked the 
verſion of the ſame Pagininus corrected, or rather ren- 
dered literal, by Arias Montanus; which correction be— 
ing approved of, by the doCtors of Louvain, &c. was in- 
ſerted in the Pohglot Bible of Philip II. and fince in that 
of London. "I here have been various editions of this in 
folio, quarto, and oQtavo; to which have been added 
the Hebrew text of the Old Teſtament, and the Greek 
of the New. The belt of them all is the firſt, which is 
in folio, 1571. | 

Since the Reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin ver- 
ſions of the Buble from the originals, by proteilants. The 
molt eſteemed are thoſe of Munſter, Leo Juda, Caſtalio, 
and Tremellius: the three laſt whereof have been re- 
printed various times, Munſter publiſhed his verſion at 
Bafil in 1534, which he afterwards reviſed ; he publithed 
a correct edition in 1546.— Cattalio's fine Latin pleaſes 
moſt people; bur there are tome who think it too much 
alfeQed; ihe belt edition thereof is that in 157 3. Leo Juda's 
verſion, altered a little by the divines of Salamanca, was 
added to the ancient Latin edition, as publiſhed by R. 
Stephens with notes, under the name of Yatablus's Bible, 
in 1545. It was condemned by the Pariſian divines, but 
printed with ſome alterations by the Spanith divines of 
Salamanca. That of Junius and 'Dremellius is preferred 
eſpecially by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a great 
number of editions. 

One may add a fourth claſs of Latin Eibles comprehend- 
ing the Vulgate edition corrected from the originals, The 
Bible of Ihdorus Clarus is of this number : that author, 
not being contented with reſtoring the ancient Latin copy, 
has corrected the tranſlator in a great number of places, 
which he thought ill rendered, Some proteſtants have 
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followed the ſame method; and, among others, Andrey 
and Luke Ofiander, who have each publiſhed a new edi- 
tion of the vu/gate, corrected from the originals, 

Bin Ls, Oriental. — At the head of the Oriental verſions of 
the Bible muſt be placed the Samaritan; as being the 

| moſt ancient of all, though neither its age nor author 
have been yet aſcertained, and admitting ne more for 
holy Scripture but the Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes, 
— This tranſlation is made Irem the Samaritan Hebrew 
text, which is a little different from the Hebrew text of 
the Jews, This verſion has never been printed alone: 
nor any where but in the Polyglors of London and Paris, 

B1BLts, Chaldee, are only the gloſles or expoſitions made by 
the Jews in the time when they ſpake the Chaldee tongue, 
Thele they call by the name of Targumim or paraphrafes, 
as not being any ſtrict verſions of the Scripture, 'Thev 
have been inſerted entire in the large Hebrew Billet of 
Venice and Bail 3 but are read more commodiocully in 
the Polyglot, being there attended with a Latin tranſlation, 

Bini.Es, Sy zac, — There are extant two verſions of the O14 
Teitiment in the Syriac language : one from the Sep- 
tuagiut, which is ancient, and made probably about the 
time of Conttantine ;; the other called antiqua & /implex, 
made from the Hebrew, as ſome ſuppole, about the time 
of the apoſtles. his vertion is printed in the Polyglots 
of London and Paris. a 
In th- year 1562, Widmanſtadius printed the whole New 
I'ritament in Syriac, at Vienpa, in a beautiful charac- 
ter: after him there were ſcvetal other editions; and it 
was inferted in the Bible of Philip II. with a Latin tranſ- 
lation. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a beautiful Syriac 
edition of the Plalms, at Paris, in 1525, with a Latia 
interpretation. 

BI I rs, Arabic. — In the year 1516, Aug. Jyſtinian, biſhop 
of Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion of the 
Pſalter, with the Hebrew text, and Chaldee paraphraſe, 
adding Latin interpretations. There are alſo Arabic ver- 
ſons of the whole Scriptures in the Palyglots of London 
and Paris; and we have an edition of the Old Teſtament 
entire, printed at Reme in 1671, by order of the con- 
gregation de propaganda fide; but it is of little eſteem, as 
having been altered agreeably to the Yulgate edition, The 
Arabic Bibles among, us are not the fame with thoſe uſed 
with the Chrittians in the Fatt. — Some learned men take 

'the Arabic verſion of the Old Teſtament, printed in the 
Polyglots to be that of Saadias, who lived about the year 
go; at leaſt in the main. Their reaſon is, that Aben 
Ezra, a great antagoniſt of Saadias, quotes ſome paſſages 
of his verſion, which are the ſame with thoſe in the 
Arabic verſion of the Polyg/ats; yet others ate of opi- 
nion, that Saadt:s's verſion is not extant. In 1622, Er- 
penius printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alfo the Pen— 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of 
Barbary, and for their uſe. I his verſion is very literal, 
and eſteemed very exact. The four evangeliſts have alto 
been publiſhed in Arabic, with a Latin verfion, at Rome 
in 1591, folio. Theſe have been fince reprinted in the 
Palyglotss of London and Paris, with ſome little altera- 
tion of Gabriel Sionita. Erpenius publiſhed an Arabic 
New Teſtament, entire, as he found it in his manuſcript 
copy, at Leyden, in 1616, 
There are ſome other Arabic verſions of late date men— 
tioned by Walton in his Prolegomena; particularly a 
verſion of the Pialms preſerved in Sion College, London, 
and another of the prophets, at Oxford; ncither oi which 
have been publiſhed. 

BieLES, Cophtic.— There are ſeveral manuſcript copies of 
the Cophtic Bible in ſome of the great libraries, «ſpeci- 
ally in that of the French king. | 
Dr. Wilkins publiſhed the Cophtic New Teſtament in 
4to. in the year 1716, and the Pentateuch allo in 4to, 
in 1731, with Latin tanſlations. He reckovs thele ver- 
ſions to have been made in the end of the tecond, or the 
beginning of the thud century, 

BiBLEs, Ethiopic.— Ihe Ethiopians have alfo tranflated the 
Bible into their language. — There have been printed ſe- 

arately the Plalins, Canticles, {ome chapters of Genes, 
ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the New 
Teſtament ; all of which have been ſince reprinted in tlie 
Pohyglot of London. As to the Ethiopic New Teltamen!, 
which was firſt printed at Rome in 1548, it is a very 
inaccurate work, and is reprinted in the Englith P:/y; u 
with all its faults. 

BIBLEs, Armenian. — There is a very ancient Armenian ver- 
fon of the whole Bille, done trom the Greek or the Se- 
venty, by ſome of their doctors about the lime of St. Chr)» 
ſoſtom. This was firit printed entice in 1664, by one of 
theic biſhops at Amiterdam in 4to. with the New 1<t- 
tameut in 8v0, 

BIBLES, Per/ian. Some of the fathers ſeem to ſay, that al 
the Scripture was formerly tranflated into the language 
of the Perlians ; but we have nothing now remaining of 
the ancient verſion, which was, certainly, done from ths 
Septuagint, The Perſi n Pentateuch printed in the _ 
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don Polyght is, without doubt, the work of Rabbi Jacob, 
a Perſian Jew. It was publiſhed by the Jews at Con- 
ſtantinople, in the year 1551. la the ſame Polyglot we 
have likewiſe the four Evangeliſts in Perſian, with a 
Latin tranſlation; but this appears very modern, incor- 
rect, and of little uſe. Walton ſays this verſion was 
written above four hundred years ago. Another verſion 
of the Goſpels was publiſhed at Cambridge by Wheloc 
in the laſt century: there are alſo two Perſian verſions of 
the Pſalms made in the laſt century from the vulgar 
tin. 

— Gothic —It is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, a 
Gothic biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a 
verſion of the whole Bible, excepting the book of Kings, 
for the uſe of his countrymen. That book he omitted, 
becauſe of the frequent mention of the wars therein; as 
fearing to inſpire too much of the military genius into 
that people. We have nothing remaining of this ver- 
fon but the four Evangeliſts, printed in 4to. at Dort, 
in 1665, from a very ancient MS. : i 

Biatzs, Muſcovite.— An entire Bible, in the Sclavonic 
tongue, was printed at Oltravia in Volhinia, in the 

ear 1581, and this is what we commonly call the A/ 
<2vite BIBLE. It was printed at the expence of Con. 
Baſil, duke of Offtravia, for the common ſervice of all 
Chriſtians, who ſpake the Sclavonic language, whereof 
the Muſcovitiſh is a dialect. : 

BipLEs, Spaniſb— There are two tranſlations of the Bible 
into this language; one done by the Jews, and brſt 
printed at Ferrara, in 1553, the other by Caſſiodore, 
printed at Baſil in 1569. A corrected edition of it was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1602. 

BisL xs, Italian. — There are four Ttalian verſions : the firſt 
towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, by James de 
Voragine, archbiſhop of Genoa ; the ſecond by Brucci- 
olus, in 1530; the third by Malermi, printed at Venice 
in 15413 and the fourth by Diodati, a Proteſtant, 
which is much eſteemed, and has been often printed. 

BinLEs, French, —There ate nine French verſions. 

There are alſo Dutch, Plemiſh, Poliſh, Hungarian, and 
Croatian verſions. Luther, with the aſſiſtance of Me- 
lanthon, and others of his diſciples, tranſlated the Bible 
into the German tongue in 1524, and the publication of 
it very much contributed to the progreſs of the Refor- 
mation. 

BisLEs, Saron.— The whole ſcripture is ſaid by ſome to 
have been tranſlated into the Anglo-Saxon by Bede, 
about the year 701; though others contend he only 
tranſlated the Goſpels, | 
We have certain books or parts of the Bible by ſeveral 
other tranſlators z as, 1. The Palms, by Adelm biſhop 
of Shirebornz contemporary with Bede; though by others 
this verſion is attributed to king Alfred, who lived two 
hundred years after. Another verſion of the Pſalms in 
Anglo-Saxon was publiſhed by Spelman in 1640. 2. 
The Evangeliſts, {till extant, done from the ancient 
Vulgate, before it was reviſed by St. Jerom, by an au— 
thor unknown, and publiſhed by Matth. Parker in 1571. 
An oid Saxon verſion of ſeveral books of the Bible, made 
by Elfric abbot of Malmeſbury, ſeveral fragments of 
which were publiſhed by Will. Lilly in 1638, the ge- 
nuine copy by Edm. Thwaites in 1699, at Oxford, 

BieLEs, Indian. A tranſlation of the B:b/e into the North 
American Indian language, by Elliot, was publiſhed in 

4c. at Cambridge, in 1685, : 

BizLEs, Engliſh, — The firſt Engliſh Bible we read of was 
that tranflated by J. Wickliffe about the year 1360; but 
never printed, though there are MS. copies of it in ſe- 
veral of the public libraries. J. de Treviſa, who died 
about the year 1398, is alſo ſaid to have tranſlated the 
whole Bible; but whether any copies of it are remaining. 
does not appear. 

BISLE, Tinds/;5,—The firſt printed Bib in our language 

was that tranſlated by Will. Vindal, aſüſted by Miles 
Coverdale, printed abroad in 1526 but moſt of the co- 
pies were bought up and burnt by biſhop Tunſtal and 
fir Thomas More. It only contained the New Teſta— 
ment, and was reviſed and republiſhed by the ſame per- 
ſon in 1530. The prologues and prefaces added to it, 
reflect on the billops and clergy ; but this edition was 
alſo ſuppreſſed, and the copies burnt. 
In 1532, Tindal and his affociates finiſhed the whole 
Bible, except the Apocrypha, and printed it abroad : but 
while he was afterwards preparing for a ſecond edition, 
he was taken up, and buint for hereſy in Flanders. 

BiBLE, Matthews's, =On Tindai's death, his work was 
carried on by Coverdale and John Rogers, ſuperin- 
tendant of an Englith church in Germany, aud the firſt 
martyr in the reign of queen Mary, who tranſlated the 
Apocrypha, and reviſed Tindal's tranſlation, comparing 
it with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, and 
adding prefaces aud notes from Luther's Bible. He de- 
gicated the whole to Henry VIII. in 1537, under the 
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borrowed name of Thomas Matthews : whence this has 
been uſually called Matthews Bible. It was printed at 
Hamburgh, and licence obtained for publiſhing it in 
England by the favour of archbiſhop Cranmer, and the 
biſhops Latimer and Shaxton. 

BigLE, Cranmr's. —The firlt Bible printed by authority in 
England, and publicly ſet up in churches, was the (ame 
Tindal's verſion, reviſed, compared with the Hebrew, 
and in many places amended, by Miles Coverdale, af- 
terwards biſhop of Exeter; and examined after him by 
archbiſhop Cranmer, who added a preface to it: whence 
this was called Cranmer's Bille. It was printed by Grat- 
ton, of the largeſt volume, and publiſhed in 1545; and, 
by a royal proclamation, every pariſh was obliged to ſer 
one of the copies in their church, under the penalty of 
forty ſhillings a month; yet two years after, the popiſh 
biſhops obtained its ſuppreſſion af the king. It was re- 
ſtored under Edward VI. ſuppreſſed again under queen 
Mary, and reſtored again in the firſt year of queen Eli— 
zabeth; and a new edition of it given in 1562. 

BIBLE, Geneva.—Some Engliſh exiles at Genera, in queen 
Mary's reign, Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampſon, 
Cole, Whittingham, and Knox, made a new tranſlation, 
printed there in 1560; the New Teſtament having been 
printed in 1557; hence called the Geneva Bible, contain - 
ing the variations of readings, marginal annotations, 
&. on account of which it was much valued by the 
puritan party in that and the following reigns. 

B1iBLE, Biſhop's. — Archbiſhop Parker reſolved on a new 
tranſlation for the public uſe of the church, and engaged 
the biſhops and other Jearned men to take each a ſhare 
or portion. Theſe being afterwards joined together, 
and printed, with thort annotations, it 1568, in a large 
folio, made what was afterwards called the Great Eng lie 
Bible, and commonly the Br/hop's Bible. The following 
year it was alſo publiſhed in 8vo. in a ſmall but fine 
black letter: and here the chapters were divided into 
verſes; but without any breaks for them, in which the 
method of the Geneva Bible was followed, which was 
the firſt Englith Bille where any diſtinction of verſes was 
made. It was aſterwards printed in large folio, with 
correCtions, and ſeveral prolegomena, in 1572; this is 
called Matih-w Parker's Bible. The initial letters of 
each tranſlator's name were put at the end of his part, 
e. gr. at the end of the Pentateuch, W. E. for William 
Exon; that is, William biſhop of Exeter, whoſe allot- 
ment ended there: at the end of Samuel, R. M. for 
Richard Menevenſis, or biſhop of St. David's, to whom 
the ſecond allotment fell: and the like of the reſt. The 
archbiſhop overſaw, directed, examined, and finiſhed 
the whole. This tranſlation was uſed in the churches 
for forty years, though the Geneva Bible was more read 
in private houſes, being printed above thirty times in as 
many years. King James bore it an inveterate hatred on 
account of the notes, which, at the Hampton-court con- 
ference, he charged as patrial, untrue, ſeditious, &c. 
The Bifhor's Bible too had its faults ; the king frankly 
owned he had yet ſeen no good tranſlation of the Bibie 
in Engliſh; but he thought that of Geneva the wort 
of all. 

BInLE, Rhemiſb.— After the tranſlation of the Bible by the 
biſhops, two other private verſions had been made of the 
New Teſtament; the firſt by Laur. Thompſon, made 
from Beza's Latin edition, together with the notes of 
Beza, publiſhed in 1582, in 4to. and afterwards in 
1589. varying very little from the Geneva Biblez the 
ſecond by the papiſts at Rheims in 1584, called the 
Rhemiſb Bible, or Rhem'ſh tranſlation. Theſe finding it 
impoſſible to keep the people from having the ſcriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, reſolved to give a verſion of theic 
own, as favourable to their cauſe as might be. It was 
printed on a large paper, with a faic letter and margin. 
One complaint againſt it was its retaining a multitude of 
Hebrew and Greek wotds untranflated, for want, as the 
editors expreſs it, of proper and adequate ternis in the 

. Engliſh to render them by, as the words azymes, tunike, 
rational, holocauſt, prepuce, paſche, &c. However, many 
of the copies were ſeized by the queen's ſearchers, and 
confiſcated ; and Th. Cartwright was folicited by ſecre- 
tary Walſingham to refute it; but, after a good progreſs 
made therein, archbiſhop Whitgift prohibited his farther 
proceeding therein, as judging it improper the doctrine 
of the church of England ſhould be committed to the de- 
fence of a puritan, and appointed Dr. Fulke in his place, 
who refuted the Rheimiits with great ſpirit and learning. 
Carcwright's refutation was alſo afterwards publiſhed in 
1618, under archbiſhop Abbot. About thirty years af- 
ter their New Teſtament, the Roman catholics publiſhed 
a tranflation of the Old, at Doway, 1609 and 1610, 
from the Vulgate, with annotations ; ſo that the Engliſh 
Roman catholics have now the whole Bible in their 
mother-tongue ; though, it is to be obſerved, they are 
forbidden to read it without a licence from their ſuperiors. 
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Brour, ting James's, —The laſt Engliſh Bible was that 
which proceeded from the Hampton- court conference in 
1603, where many exemptions being made to the Biſhop's 
Bible, king James gave order for a new one; not, as 
the preface expreſſes it, for a tranſlation altogether new, 
nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, but to make 
a good one better, or of many good ones one beſt. 
Fifty- ſour learned perſons were appointed for this office 
by the king, as appears by his letter to the archbiſliop, 
dated in 1604 ; which being three years before the tranſ- 
lation was entered upon, it is probable ſeven of them 
were either dead, or had declined the taſk, ſince Fuller's 
| liſt of the tranſlators makes but ſorty-ſeven 5 who being 
ranged under fix diviſions, entered on their province in 
1607. It was publiſhed in 1613, with a dedication ro 
James, and a learned preface, and is commonly called 
King James Bible. After this, all the other verſions 
dropped, and fell into diſuſe, except the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels in the Common Prayer Book, which were ſtill 
continued, according to the biſhops tranſlation, till the 
alteration of the liturgy in 1661, and the Pſalms and 
Hymns, which are to this day continued as in the old 
verſion. 
There was a Welch tranſlation of the Bible made from 
the original in the time of queen Elizabeth, in conſe- 
quence of a bill brought inco the houſe of commons 
for this purpoſe in 1503. It was printed in ſolio in 1588. 
Another verſion, which is the ſtandard tranſlation for 
that language, was printed in 1620. It is called Parry's 
Bible. An impreſſion of this was printed in 690, called 
Biſhop Lloyd's Bille. Theſe were in folio: the firſt 
8vo0. impreſſion of the Welch Bible was made in 1630. 
There is alſo a verſion of the Bille in the Iriſh language. 
BIBLIA, or BISU IA petraria, in a military ſenſe, denotes a 
machine uſed by the ancients for throwing ſtones or darts. 
BIBLIOGRAFHIA, a branch of arxcunoGRAPH1A, em- 
ployed in the judging and peruſing of ancient manu- 
ſcripts, whether written in books, paper, or parch- 
ment. 
The ſenſe of it is now extended, and it ſigniſies a work, 
intended to give information concerning the firſt, or 
beſt editions of books; and the ways of ſelecting and 
diſtinguiſhing them properly. In ſhort, it is uſed for a 
nctitia or deſcription of printed books, either in the 
order of the alphabet, of the times when printed, or of 
the ſubject-matters. 
In which ſenſe, biliograthia amounts to much the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called B1BLIOTHECA-. 
Literary journals afford aifo a kind of bibliographia. 
BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divination performed by 
means of the BiBLE. 
This amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called fortes biblice, or ſortes ſundterum. 
It conliſted in taking paſſages of ſcripture at hazard, and 
drawing indications thence concerning things future ; as 
in Auguſtin's zol'e lege. It was much uſed at the con- 
. ſecration of biſhops. 
F. J. Davidius, a Jeſuit, has publiſhed a b:bltomancy, un- 
der the borrowed name of Yeridicus Chriſtianus. 
BIBLIOMANIA, an extravagant paſſion for books, to a 
degree of madneſs; or a deſire of accumulating them 
beyond all reafon and neceſſity. 
BIBLIOTHECA, from g. SA, bet, and Juen, rep:/ttery, 
from ibn, I lay up, properly ſignifies a LIBRARY, or 
repoſitory of books. 
It is alſo uſed for a compilation of all that has been writ- 
ten on a certain ſubject ; or a digeſtion of all the authors 
who have treated of it. | 
In this ſenſe, we have hiſtorical Li othecæœ, as that of 
Diodorus Siculus z mythological bibliothece, as that of 
Apollodorus theological and facred bib{:othece, as thoſe 
- of Ravanellus, &c. 
It is alio uſed for a catalogue of the books in a library: 
ſuch are the bibliatheca Coiſſiniana, bibliatheca Cordęſiana, 
biblictheca Thuanæa, biblictheca Bignoniana, bibliatheca du 
Boiſiana, & c. 
L' Abbe has publiſhed a b:b/iotheca of bibliathece, or a ca- 
talogue of the names of thoſe who have written bibliothece, 
which has ſince been continued, and improved under 
another title by Teſſier, from 809 writers to the number 
of no leſs than 2500. Schrammius has alſo publiſhed a 
- prozramma on the writers of theological bibliathece. 
B1iBLIOTHECA is a name given to the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, in reſpect of their excellency, and 
_ ſufficiency for the uſes of the Chriſtian life; and it is 
alſo a title given to divers journals, or periodical ac- 
Counts in French of new books. | 
BiBLIOTHECA patrumy of Boxer is a collection of 
the writings of the leſſer fathers, printed in one or more 
volumes. The firſt of this kind was publiſhed at Paris 
= by. Marg. de la Bigne in 1576. 
BIBLIOTHECARIAN, a library -keeper, otherwiſe called 
4 A BRAKIAN, | | : 


BIC 


The word is alſo uſed for the author of a BIELIOTHECA 
or a catalogue of books. ; 
In this ſenſe, P. L'*Abbe has given a biblinthica, or cata- 
logue of biblizthecarians, Geſner, Lipenius, Struvius 
Fabricius, &c. are celebrated bibliothecarians. 4 


BIBLIS T8, bib/iſtz, an appellation given by ſome Romiſh 


writers to thoſe who profeſs to adhere to ſcripture alone 
as the ſole rule of faith, excluſive of all tradition and 
the ſuppoſed authority of the church. ; 

In which ſenſe, all proteſtants are, or ought to be 
BIBLISTS, : 
Bibliſts, among Chriſtians, anſwer nearly to cararrrs 
or TEXTUARIES among the Jews. The Chriſtian doc. 
tors were divided, towards the cloſe of the twelfth cen. 
tary, into two claſſes; viz. the biblici, and the ſcho. 
laſtics : the former were called doors of the ſacred page 
becauſe they explained the docttines of Chriſtianiry * 
their manner by the ſacred writings 5 however, their 
reputation declined, and the ſcholaſtic theology prevailed 
in all the European colleges till the time of Luther, 


BIBLUS, in Botany, an aquatic plant in Egypt, called alſo 


PAPYRUS; of the ſkin whereof the ancient Egyptians 
made their PAPER, 

Hence alſo the Greeks gave the denomination gige, to 
books made hereof. 


BICAUDA, from bis, double, and cauda, teil, in Iebthys- 


logy, the name of a fiſh of the »/phias or 8wor D-fi/þ kind, 
It is five feet long, or more, and a foot and half broad 
at the breaſt, tapering gradually towards the tail. It js 
covered with a thick and rough ſkin, and is brown on 
the back and ſides; and has there ſeveral ſhort bony 
prickles: its belly is white its fins are all of a browniſh 
grey, and the back one has ſeveral beautiful black ſpots, 
It is a very well-taſted fiſh, 


BICAUDALIS, in Anatomy, an appellation given by ſome 


to 2 mulcle of the external ear, on account of its having 
two tails z but which is ſabject to great variety, having 
ſometimes only one, and ſometimes three tails : in which 
caſes, it is called intricalis and tricaudalis. 


BICE, or Bis, among Parnters, a blue colour, prepared 


from the LAPIS ARMENUS, formerly brought from Ar- 
menia, but now from the filver mines in Germany. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 179. p. 26. 

The word comes from the barbarous Latin biſus, or 
bifus; and that, perhaps, from the French, bis, grey, 
griſus; whence biftus panis. Vide Du-Cange, Glofi, Lat. 
tom. i. p. 565. Skin. Etym. in voc. 

Bice bears the beſt body of all bright blues, uſed in com- 
mon work; but it is the paleſt in coLou. It works 
indifferently well; but inclines a little to be ſandy, and 
therefore requires good grinding on a very hard ſtone, 
and ſhould be waſhed before it is uſed. It lies beſt near 
the eye of any blue now in ule, except ULTRAMARINE. 
We have alſo a green bice, made of the blue, with the 
addition of orpiment. 


BICEPS, from bis, and caput, head, in Anatomy, is a name 


common to ſeveral muſcles, which are ſeparated into 
two diſtinct portions called Heads. Such is the 


BicErs cubitt, or humeri, a muſcle of the arm, one of 


whoſe heads ariſes from the upper edge of the cavity of 
the head of the ſcapula, and is round and tendinous, and 
encloſed in the channel in the head of the humerus : the 
other ariſing from the proceſſus coracoides, is broad and 
tendinous; and both zxite about the middle and fore-part 
of the arm, and make one belly, which is in/erted by a 
ſtrong and round tendon into the tuberoſity at the upper 
end of the radius, — See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. u. 24. 
fig. 2. u. 20. fig. 6. u. 15. 

Some of the fibres of the tendon form a large and thin 
aponeuroſis, which covers all the muſcles of the radius and 
hogers externally.—Care ought to be taken in blood- 
letting, not to cut-acroſs, but according to the length 
of the fibres of this aponeuro/is.—'This muſcle, with the 
BRACHIZUS internus, bends the arm. 


* 


BiCEPS externus, is called alſo GEMELLUs. 
Biceps tibiz, or femoris, a muſcle made up of two por- 


tions, one long, the other ſhort, and ending in one 
common tendon. Both portions are fleſhy, and conli- 
derably thick, and are fituated on the back and outſide 
of the thigh, between the buttock and the ham. The 
great portion is fixed above by a ſtrong tendon, in the 
poſterior and lower part of the tuberoſity of the hut, 
under the inſertion of the inferior gemellus, and cloſe 
behind that of the ſeminerveſus : from thence it runs 
down towards the lower extremity of the thigh, where it 
meets the other portion, and joins with it, forming 2 


common tendon. The ſmall portion is fixed by ſleſſiy 


fibres to the outſide of the linea aſpera, below its middle, 


and to the faſcia lata, where it, forms a ſeptum between the 


triceps and vaſlus externus: from thence the fibres run 
down a little way, and then meeting the great portion, 
a common tendon is formed between them. This ſtrong 
tendon runs down to the outer and back- part of the knee, 
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and is inſerted in the lateral ligament of the joint, and 
in the head of the fibula, by two very ſhort tendinous 
branches. It ſometimes ſends off a tendinous expanſion, 
which is often unſkilfully cut off with the fat. As they 
run down they become contiguous, and afterwards cloſe- 
ly united by one common broad tendon, 
Both the fleſhy bodies af the biceps contribute to the 
formation of the apeneurgſis, each of the two portions, 
of which the common tendon is made up, furniſhing a 
ſeries of tendinous fibres, which covering the fore-fide 
of the true rendon, unite near the internal condyle by 
a particular kind of inter-texture, and thus form the 
aponeuroſis. Winſlow, 
Its uſe is to help to bend the tibia, and it is likewiſe 
employed in turning the leg, together with the foot and 
toes, outward, when we fit down. —See Tab. Anat. 
Meal.) fig. 6. u. 40. : 

BICHET, a corn meaſure, containing about a Paris mnor, 
chiefly uſed in Burgundy and the Lyonnois. 

BicueT denotes alſo a certain quantity of land, as much as 
may be ſown by a bichet of corn. 

BICINIUM, from bis, and cans, I fing, in Church Mufic, 
the ſinging of two, either together or alternately. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to MoxoDY. 

BICKERN V an ANvIL, the pike or beak-iron. 


BICLINIUM, from bis, and xa, bed; in Antiquity, two | 


beds about a table; or, as ſome ſay, rather a BED where- 
on two perſons Jay to eat. . 

BICORNES. from bis, and cornu, horn, in Botany, plants 
whoſe anther have the appearance of two horns. The 
term likewiſe expreſſes an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta Method: Natura'is of Linnzus. 

BICORNE os, or !wo-horned bone, in Anatomy, the ſame 
with the os HYOIDES, 

BICORNIS, in Anatomy, an extenſor muſcle of the arm, 
otherwiſe denominated RADIAUS externus, and EXTEN= 
SOR carpt radialis. 

Bicok NIS pollicis manus, is the proper extenſor muſcle of 
the thumb: ſometimes alſo, from the number of its 
horns, called tricernis. 

It takes its riſe from the poſterior and middle part of the 
radius and u{na, and is inferred in the farit, ſecond, aud 
third phalanx, 

BICORPOREA na, from bis, and corpus, body, thoſe 
ſigns of the zodiac which have two bodies, or conſiſt of 
two figures. 

Such are gemini, or the twins; alſo piſces, and ſagitta- 


BIDEN TES, in Middle Age Ii, iters, denotes two yearlings 
or ſheep of the ſecond year, 3 
The wool of theſe bidentes, or two year old ſheep, being 
the firſt ſheering, was ſometimes claimed as a heriot to 
the king, on the death of an abbot. | 
Among the ancient Romans, the word was extended 
farther to any ſort of beaſts uſed for victuals, eſpecially 
thoſe of that age whence we meet with ſues bidentes. 

BIDET, a nag, or little horſe, formerly allowed each 
trooper, - and dragoon, for his baggage, and other oc- 
caſions. | 
Brdets are grown into diſuſe, on account of the expences 
thereof, aud the diſorders frequently ariſing from thoſe 
who attended on them, &c. 

BIDT/AEL, an order of magiſtrates at Sparta, five in num- 
ber, whoſe buſineſs was to ſuperintend the cplebi, and 


be preſent at their exercifes, wreltlings, &c. 


BIDON, a liquid meaſure of about five quarts Engliſh 
meaſure; ſeldom uſed except among ſhip's crews. 

BIER, a kind of wooden carriage, in which the bodies of 
the dead are borne to their grave. See BURIAL. 

The word comes from the French biere, which ſigniſies 
the ſame, It is called in Latin feretrum, a ferende. 
Among the Romans, the common bier, whereupon the 
poorer fort were carried, was called ſandapila; that uſed 
for the richer ſort, leica, leftica funchris, ſometimes 
leflus. The former was only a fort of wooden cheſt, 
vilis arca, which was burnt with the body: the latter 
was enriched and gilded for pomp. It was carried bare, 
or uncovered, when the perſon died a natural and eaſy 
death; when he was much disfigured or diſtorted, it 
was veiled or covered over. 

BIER, is more peculiarly uſed for that whereon the bodics 
of ſaints are placed in the church to reſt, and expoſed to 
the veneration of the devout. 

BIFARIA ia, in Botany, are ſuch as point two ways. 

BIFFA, in Middle e [Priters, a machine for caſing 
ſtones and darts, having a moveable counterpoiſe, which 
turned round its yard, 

BIFID U-af, in Bztany, a leaf cloven into two parts. 

BIFOLIUM, in Bztany, fee 'TWYBLADE. 

BIFRONS, a perſon double-fronted, or two-faced. | 

BirrONs is more peculiarly an appellation of Janus, who 

was repreſented by the ancients with two faces, as being 

ſuppoſed to look both backwards and forwards : though 
other reaſons for it are recited by Plutarch. Sometimes 


rius, conſiſting of a man and a horſe. 


BICUIBA, in Botany, the name of an Indian nut, uſed for | 


relieving colics; and from which an oil is extracted for 
the cure of cancers. | 
BIDAL, or BipaLE, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes the 

invitation of friends to drink ale at ſome poor man's | 

houfe, who, in conſideration hereof, expects ſome con- 
tribution for his relief. 

This cuſtom till obtains in the Weſt of England, and is 
mentioned in ſomeof our ancient ſtatutes. 26 Hen. VIII c.6. 
BIDALDI, an ancient kind of foot- ſoldiers mentioned by 

the French hiſtorians, armed with two darts. | 

Hence the origin of the word, which ſeems to be a cor- 

ruptian for bidardi, or à bints dardis. They are alſo called 

b:dari, bidaus, bideaux, bidauts, and pitauts. 

BIDDING, is uſed for proclaiming or notifying; alſo for 
offering a price for goods put up by auction. 

BIDDING of the beads, a charge or warning which the 
pariſh · prieſt gave to his pariſhoners at certain ſpecial 
times, to ſay ſo many pater-no/ters, &c. on their beads. 

BIDENS, in Botany, ſee Mater-hemp AGRIMONY. 

BIDENTAL, in Antiquity, a place ſtruck with a thunder- 
bolt, and on that account conſecrated to the gods, and 
forbidden to be trod on. Bidental only differed from 
puteal, as in the latter the thunderbolt, was ſuppoſed to 
be hidden, or buried with ceremony under the ground. 
Lhe fall of lightning or a thunderbolt, on any place, 
was judged by the Romans an indication that Jupiter 
demanded it for himſelf. Hence they ſurrounded it 
with a wall, rail, ſtakes, or even a rope; and expiated 
it, by the ſacrifice of a bidens, or ſheep of two years old. 
Feſtns repreſents the bidental as a temple, where ſheep 
of two years old were offered in ſacrcifice. But by tem- 
ple he var; means no more than a place incloſed, and 
conſecrated to the gods. | 

BIDENTALES, prieſts among the ancient Romans, in- 
itituted for the performance of the ceremonies of a 
bidental. 

The bidentales conſtituted a college, or decury, who had 

the ſervice and procuration, or interpretation of thunder 

and lightning. 

he firſt and principal part of their office was, the ſacti- 

ticing a theep of two years old, which in their language 
was called b1dens, as having only two teeth, one on each 
tide ; or rather from bidennis, anciently written for bien- 

#ii, two years olds 


_ 


he was painted with four faces, guadrifrons, as reſpectiug 

the four ſeaſons. 

BIG A, a chariot for racing, drawn by two horſes a-breaſt. 
The word ought rather to be written bigæ, in the plu- 
ral; q. d. ug, two horſes being joined by a jugum, or 

oke. 
Bire ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from trigæ, guadrige, &c. 
Bige are of very ancient ſtanding : all the heroes in 
Homer, Heſiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. 
The invention cf bigæ, is attributed by Pliny to the 
Phrygians ; by Ifidore, to Cyreſtenes of Sicyon, who 
firſt yoked two horſes together. 
Bigæ were the CHAR1IOTS firſt uſed in the CiRcEnsIAN 
games ; then trigæ, and afterwards quadrige. 
The moon, night, and the morning, are by mythologiſts 
ſuppoſed to be carried in bigæ, the ſun in guadrige. 
STATUES in bige were at firſt only allowed to the gods, 
then to conquerors in the Grecian games; under the 
Roman emperors, the like ſtatues, with big, were de- 
creed and granted to great and well-deſerving men, as 
a kind of half triumph, being ereQted in molt public 
places of the city. 
Figures of bize were alſo ſtruck on their coins, and are 
termed B1GAT1. 
The drivers of bigæ were called b:;gari ; a marble buſt of 
one Florus a b:garius is ſtill ſeen at Rome. 

BiGa, or BIGATA, in Miilers Fd the Middle and Barbarous 
Age, a cart with two wheels, drawn often with one horſe. 

It was more frequently called birora, | 


BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſion of two 


wives at the ſame time. 

Among the ancient Romans, thoſe convicted of bigamy 
were branded with a note of ignominy ; and, in France, 
they were anciently puniſhed with death. Soe PorLy- 
GAMY. 

BiGAMY, in the Canen Law, is alſo where a perſon either 
marries two women ſucceſſively; or only marries one 
woman who had been married before. Each of which 
the canoniſts account impediments to be a clerk, or to 
hold a biſhoprick without a diſpenſation : a point of diſ- 
cipline founded on that of St. Paul, Let a bifhep be the 
huſband of one wife, 1 Tim. chep. ili. ver. 2. Apoſt. 
Conſt. 17, 18, i | 
Bigamy they make of two kinds: real, as where the 
party actually marries twice; and interpretative, whire 
he marries a widow, or woman defiled before, which is 
eſteemed a kind of ſesond marriage. 8 
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The Romaniſts make a third kind of bigamy, by interpreta» | 
tion; as, when a perſon in holy orders, or that has taken 


on him ſome monaſtic order, marries.—This the biſhop | 


can diſpenſe withal, at leaſt on ſome occaſions. 

There is alſo a kind of /hiritual big ; as when a per- 
ſon bolds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two bi- 
ſhopricks, two vicarages, two canories ſub eodem tetto, 


&c. 
BIGATI, in Antiquity, à kind of ancient Roman filver 
coins, on one {ide whereof was repreſented a b:ga, or 
chariot drawn by two horſes. 
The bigatus was properly the Roman denarius, whoſe 
impreſſion, during the times of the commonwealth, was 
a chariot driven by Victory, and drawn either by two 
horſes, or four, according to which it was either deno- 
minated bigatus, or quad ;gatus. 
Bigati therefore were of different values, according to 
he ſpecies of denarii, &c. 
Several of thoſe called conſular medals are alſo big: 
In tieu of horſes, the chariot is repreſented on ſome bi- 
gti, as drawn by two deers, eſpecially in the medals of 
the family of Axſia: on thoſe of the family Crepereia, 
by two hippopotami, who draw, or rather bear Neptane 
on their tails, 

BIGGEL, in Natura! Hiſtory, a quadruped much about 
the colour and bigneſs of a rein- deer; its head is ſaid to 
be like that of a horſe; its mane like that of an als, with 
black cloven feet, and two black horns on his head. 
'This animal is found in the Eaſt Indies, according to 
Mandelſloe, in Harris's Colleckion of Voyages. 

BIGHT, in the Sea-language, denotes any part of a rope, 
as it is taken compaſling, coiled up; or the double part 
of a rope, when it is folded, in contradiſtinCtion to the 
end, It fignifies alſo a ſmall bay between two points of 
land. 

BIGNONIA, in Bom, TRUMPET. wer. 

BIGOT, a perfor fooliſhly obſtinate, or perverſely attach- 
+> to an opinion. 

The word comes from the German bey, and Gett, or the 
Engliſh by-Goed. 

Camden relates, that the Normans were firſt called, 
Bigots, on occaſion of their duke Rollo; who receiving 
Giſſa, daughter of king Charles, in marriage, and with 
her the inveſtiture of the dukedom, refuſed to kiſs the 
king's foot in token of ſubjection, unleſs he would held 
it out for that purpoſe; and being urged to it by thoſe 
prefent, anſwered haſtily, No by God; whereupon the 
king, turning about, called him Biget; which name 
paſſed from him to his people. 

BrGor, in Italian bigontia, is uſed to denote a Venetian 
liquid meaſure, containing the fourth part of the am- 
*hora, or half the boot. 

BIGOURNEAU, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Bellonius to that genus of c , called the ſemi-circular 
mouthed, or ſemi-lunar kind, including the NERITA. 

BH UGUM polium, in Botany, denotes a winged leaf, 
bearing two pair of Vliela. 

BIL, in /hthyography, a name given in ſome parts of Eng- 
land to a particular ſpecies of cod-fiſh, called by Wil- 
lughby aſellus luſcus. It is diſtinguiſhed from the cod by 
its ſmallneſs, by its being ſhorter and broader in its 
ſhape, by the paleneſs of its colour, and largeneſs of its 
ſcales; though it agrees with it, in having a beard under 
the chin. 

BHLANCUS &eferendis, a writ direfted to a corporation, 
for the carrying of weights to ſuch a haven, there to 
weigh the wool, which perfons by our ancient laws were 
licenſed to tranſport. 

BILANDER, in Navigation, a ſmall merchant-ſhip with 
two maſts; diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels of the ſame 
Kind by the form of the main-ſail. Few vellels are now 
rigged in the manner of bilanders; the name has been 
variouſly applied ia different countries. 

BILARIUS Porus, BILAR pore, or hepatic duct, a con- 
ſiderable appendage of the liver, formed from the con- 
currence of a multitude of ſmall ramifications ſpringing 
from the glands of the liver, which unite into ſeveral 
trunks equal in magnitude to the branches of the hepatic 
arteries; and accompany them branch for branch through 
the whole ſubſtance of the liver; being wrapped up in 
the ſame capſula with the porta. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
fig: &. lit. V. | 
'Cheſe branches are about the fize of a wheat-ſtraw, the 
biggeſt large enough to admit the little finger; and are 
diſtinguiſhable from the porta by their contents, being 
always full of bile. Beſides the capſula common to theſe 
and the porta, each has a thick white coat proper to it- 
felf, like the muſculous coat of an artery. 

On the concave fide of the liver the feveral ramifications 
racet, and form one trunk, or channel, preperly called 
the bilary pore, about the bigneſs of a gooſe quill, which 


defcending about two inches, meets with the cyſtic duct, 
and together with it forms what we call the duelus com- | 


ef 


munis; which deſcending in a right line, about four 


inches, diſcharges itſeif into the duodenum, by a igue 
inſertion, oftentimes at the ſame aperture * 


creatic duct. 


The porus bilarius communicates with the gall-bl 

by a duct firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, — . 
by Blaſius and Perrault, who gave it the name of the c z. 
hepatic dul. Verheyen, in oxen, found two, three * 
four of theſe cy/?-hepatic dus; and the like has bids ak 
ſerved in a dog, and a man. : 


BILATERAL CocnaTton, denotes kindſhip, or kindred, 


- w_ 1 that of the father as well as mother 
uch is the relation of brothers, liſters. Bilat 
contradiſtinguiſhed to unilateral * 


BILBERRY, in Botany, WHOR TLE-BERRY. 
BILBOWS, in Sea-phraſe, a puniſhment anſwering to the 


STOCKS at land. 


BILCOCK, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome to the 


water-rail, a bird of the moor-hen kind, but ſmaller than 
the common moor-hen. See RoLLus. 


BILDGE, or Bi1.Gt of a //ip, denotes the bottom of her 


floor; or the breadth of that part which ſhe reſts on 
when ſhe is a-ground. : 


BIE DOE-water, is that which, by reaſon of the flatneſs of 


the ihip's bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the 
well of the pump. 

The Dutch, whoſe ſhips are often of this form, uſe a ſort 
of pumps called b:[dge-pumps , or, as we call them, burr- 
pumps, to carry off the bi/dge-water, 

When a ſhip ttrikes on a rock, they alſo ſay, ſhe is bi/ged 
or bleed. : 


BILE, B1r.1s, a yellow bitter juice, ſeparated from the 


blood in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius, and 
gall-bladder and thence diſcharged by the common duct 
inte the durdenrum, 
The word bi/s comes from the Latin bilis, which ſome 
derive farther, from the Greek g, violence; becauſe 
bilious people are inclined to anger: others derive it 
from the Latin bullirey to boil. 
Bile is of two kin4s ; hepatic, and cy/tic.—The firſt, moſt 
properly called bie, is ſeparated immediately from the 
glands of the liver into the poRUs bilarius.—The ſecond, 
more properly called gall, is ſeparated likewiſe from the 
glands of the liver into the gall-bladder, by roots or ducts 
proper to itſelf. See GaLL. 
The qe bile is thicker, of a deeper yellow, and bitter; 
though it has varied in colour and taſte in different ſub- 
jets, and different circumſtances : is not evacuated con- 
tinually, but only when its receptacle is replete; in 
which caſe, the contraction of the irritated fibres propels 
it into the duodenum. — The hepatic bile is greener, thin- 
ner, more mild and pellueid, reſembling lymph, ſub- 
alcaline, and rather oily, and is continually ouſing out; 
being expelled by the fole action of the neighbouring 
parts. The ge bile refiſts acids, and, mixed with 
other fluids, gives them the like property : it abſterges 
like ſoap, and renders oils capable of mixing with water; 
it cefolves and attenuates teſins, gums, and other tena- 
cious bod.es, rendering them homogeneal to itſelf, It is 
neither alcalious nor acid, but ſeems a concretiva of oil, 
ſalt, and ſpirits diluted with water. By a chemical ana- 
lyſis, Dr. Drake obſerves it affords ſome ſulphur, or oil, 
ſome volatile talt, a good deal of fixt ſalt (in which par- 
ticular it differs from all other animal liquors), and a 
moderate quantity of caput mertuum, or earth: the balis 
is phlegm. | 
Dr. Maclurg obſerves, that the mixture of the mineral 
acids with the % produces a fine green colour, which 
he attributes to the union of the phlogiſton of the 4% 
with the acid: and that the action of the concentrated 
mineral acids upon the ile, whereby they change and 
decompole it, depeuds on their violent attraction for the 
principle of iullammability: and that the menftruum 
which extracts the colour of the e, extracts at the ſame 
time its bitteineſs; ſo that it no longer exhibits the phe- 
nomena depending on its phlogiſton. The vegetable 
acids do not decompoſe the bile, which, he ſuppoſcs, is 
owing to their weaker attraQion of the phlogiſton. As 
the brown colour of the cy/?ic hide is reſtored by the addi- 
tion of an alcali, he infers, that this colour depends on 
an alcaline nature acquired by the bile during its ſtagua- 
tion in the gail-bladder, He concludes alſo, that there 
is fixed air in the ile, becauſe the cauſtic alcali, difſolv- 


ing its coagulum, becomes mild, and capable of effer- 


veſcence. From other experiments he inſers, that the 
antiſeptic principle of the 2% cannot reſide in the part 10 
which it owes its coagulability, and which is exactly 
analogous to the lymph of the blood; but that it is pro- 
bably conneQed with its bitterneſs, and that both are 
quotes of the colouring matter. Of all the animal 
uids, De. Maclurg things, that the milk and the biit 
are moſt analogous to one another, and to the BLOOD, 


See Maclurg's Exp. on the Human Bile, 


The 


The principal uſe and effect of the bile is, by mixing 
with the chyle and ces, to attenuate, reſolve, abſterge, 
aud ſlimulate the fore motrices of the inteſtines; as alſo 
to mix together things very different, to bruiſe and blunt 
thoſe that are ſharp and ſaline, to divide thoſe that are 
coagulated, to open the paſſages for the chyle, to excite 
appetite, to act the part of a ferment, and to aſſimilate 
crude things to things concocted. Theſe effects the ic 
bile has in a greater, the hepatic in a lefſer degree. : 
Dr. Quincy thinks the principal uſe of both forts of bie 
is to ſheaths and blunt the AC1Ds of the chyle, entangling 
them with its ſu!phur, ſo as to prevent their being ſuſh- 
ciently diluted by the pancreatic juice to enter the lac- 
teals: which ſeems confirmed by this; that, notwith- 
ſtanding the great quantity of acid ſalts in the aliment 
in the ſtomach, there are never any found in the chyle 
aſter it has paſſed the duodenum, and being impregnated 
with the bie continually ouſing out of the porus BILARIUS. 
gce ACID, and Boop. F 

Borelli aſſerts, that part of the Vile diſcharged into the 
inteſtines re-enters the meſeraic veins, and, mixing with 
the blood of the vena porta, is again percolated through 
the. liver; and Boe thaave ſcems of the ſame opinion: 
on which footing the 4%% has its circulation, as well as 
the BLOOD. 

Some will have the chic ile brought to its receptacle 
three different ways, and that it is even compoled of 
three different kinds of ile, whence its different proper- 
ties. Though Bocrhaave takes thoſe properties rather 
to reſult from its ſtagnating in the gall-bladder ; and, 
with Malpighi, thinks the bitter part may probably be- 
come ſo in che glands between the coats of the gall- 
bladder, which are furniſhed from the cyſtic arteries ; 
whence it proceeds bitter, and mixes with the reſt in 
the bladder. ; 
The influence of bile upon the animal œconomy is al- 
lowed to be very great. By its ſermentative quality, it 
promotes digeſtion : in which reſpect, it differs widely 
from vegetable bitters, which are retarders of fermenta- 
tion. However, in one thing it agrees with them, viz, 
as a correCtor of acidities. 

Bile ſpeedily corrupts, but not to ſuch an high or offen- 
five degree as the blood or fibrous parts of the body. To 
this corruption of the b:/e, as one cauſe, Dr. Pringle at- 
tributes the paroxyſms in bilious fevers : nay, all bilious 
diſorders, as the cholera morbus, dyſentery, &c. are 
thovght to be chiefly owing to a redundance or corrup- 
tion of the bie. Hence, S reaſon why theſe diſorders 
are moſt frequent in hot countries, and in armies when 
much expoſed to the ſun, is, that the %, if not more 
abundant, is, in ſuch circumſtances, more corrupted than 
uſual. 

The Bile is a juice of great importance, with regard to 
the good or ill habicude of ths animal. Dr, Woodward 
has traced its effects throughout the body very minutely, 
and makes no ſcrnple to aſcribe moſt of the diſeaſes 
thereof to ſome diſorder of the %, This he takes to be 
the chief ſpring in the animal machine, and from this 


accounts for moſt of the phenomena of a body, whether 


healthy or diſeaſed : and yet the ancients generally took 
it to be no more than an excrement, for which they could 
not find any uſe. 
Many of the moderns, ſrom the ſmall quantity of ile ſe- 
cerned, have been led into a miſtake, that this ſecretion 
is not the ſole end of ſo conſiderable a viſcus as the 
Iver, 
Dr, Keill obſerves, that in a dog, whoſe common duct 
was near as big as that of a man, he gathered at the rate 
of about two drachms an hour; though, in a human 
body, there is reaſon to think the quantity ſecreted to be 
greater, 
The bile is a part found in all animals; even pigeons, 
&. which have no gall-bladder, yet have hie their liver 
being found very bitter. Mr. Tauvry obſerves, that the 
lie becomes one of the principal cauſes of THIRST, by 
mixing with the ſalival juice. 
Sometimes the bile from yellow becomes greeniſh, like 
verdipriſe, and frequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, 
and that without any other apparent cauſe than a little 
motion, a convulſon, or a violent palſion of the mind. 
This occaſions many and terrible diſeaſes; as nauſcas, 
an abhorrence of food, anxiety, ſighing, cardialgias, 
wind, diarthœas, dyſenteries, acute diſeaſes, fevers, and 
convulſions, | 
Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the name of 
cheler in this caſe it ſometimes taſtes like a very ſharp 
vinegar; ſometimes like putreſied blood; gnawing, 
burning, diſſolving, conſuming, occalioning inflamma- 
tions, gangrenes, mortifications, violent pains, and ter- 
rible fermentations. 
Of ATRA bilis, or Back bile, 
three kinds: 
of the blood, 
Vor. I. N 


Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes 

firſt, che mildeſt, ariſing ſrom the matter 

Put in too great a motion, which bence 
1 


| 


BIL 


takes the name of ady/?+ the ſecond is an aggravation of 
the firſt, ariſing from the ſame cauſes only heightened : 
the third is a corrupt, patched bile, which if it aroſe from 
a grecniſh or paliſh ſort, is ſtill worſe, 

Too great an evacuation of the bi/e, either upwards of 
downwards, robs the chyleſaction of its main inſtru- 
ment: hence it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion; excretion 
of the feces, and produces an acid temperature, coldneſs, 
weakneſs, paleneſs, ſwoonings, &c. When the ſto- 
mach is full, the tic bile is more copiouſly diſcharged 
into the duodenum ; when it is empty, the hepatic bile is 
more freely. ſecerned in the gall bladder. If the bile, 
when prepared, be prevented its diſcharge into the in- 


teſtines, it produces a JAUNDICE, and an overflowing of 
the GALL. 


Bite, ſecretion of the. —For the manner in which the bile is 


ſeparated in the liver, there are various opinions. Some 
maintain, that the pores of the ſecretory glandules of 
the liver have a certain configuration and magnitude, to 
which the particles of the b:le floating in the blood being 
juſt anſwerable, both in bulk and figure, are admitted 
in, and all the reſt excluded. Others, with Sylvius and 
Liſter, not allowing any difference in the configuration, 
as knowing that the pores of all the veſſels are circular, 
and that particles of all kinds will be admitted, if ſmall 
enough, have recourſe to a ferment, which they ſuppoſe 
to reſide in the liver, by means whereof the particles of 
the blood, in their paſſage through the ſecretory ducts, 
aſſume the form of 4:/e. But, as this is little elſe than 
begging the queſtion, others have recourſe to another 
hypotheſis; maintaining, that the fluids contained in the 
blood of the vena porta, while that enters the ſubſtance 
of the liver in its way to the extremities of the vena cava, 
indifferently apply to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes 
contiguous to the extreme branches of the porta, which 
are wide enough, and to the roots of the cava, which 
are not wide enough, to receive them; by which means, 
being ſeparated from the ſociety and the inteſtine motion 
of the other and eſſential part of the blood, and being no 
longer agitated by the vital action of the blood-veſſels, 
and becoming expoſed to the actions of the biliary veſ- 
ſels, they conſtitute a new humour, diſtin from the 
blood, called ie, &. Dr. Keill accounts for the ſe- 
cretion of the hie from the ſtrong attraction between the 
particles whereof it is compoſed. He obſerves that the 
heart and liver being ſo near each other, were the cceliac 
artery to have carried all the blood to the liver, conſi- 
dering the velocity of the blood, ſo viſcid a ſecretion as 
the bi/z could never have been effected. Mature, there- 
fore, forms a vein ſor the purpoſe ; viz. the porta; and 
by it ſends the blood from the branches of the meſenteric 
and cceliac arteries to the liver; by which the blood is 
brought a great way about, paſſing through the inteſ- 
tines, ſtomach, ſpleen, and pancreas, before it arrives at the 
liver: ithus its velocity is exceedingly diminiſhed, and 
the particles that are to ſorm the bie have a ſufficient 
time to attract one another, and unite, before they come 
to their ſecerning veſſels. But, as if this diminution of 
velocity were not ſufficient for the purpoſe, nature has 
gone farther, having made the cavities of all the atteries 
increaſe as they divide: thus the ſum of the branches, 
ariſing from the aorta, is to the aorta itſelf, as 102740 to 
100000. And yet, as it that proportion were too little 
for the preſent purpoſe, nature has here taken a farther 
ſtep, and increaſed the branches ſpringing from the me- 
ſenteric attery in a greater ratio. Thus, in a body 
which he examined, he found the ſum of the branches 
more than double that of the trunk; and therefore the 
velocity of the blood, in the former, mult be leſs than 
half that of the latter. He farther ſhews, from a juſt 
calculation, that the time the blood now takes, in its 
paſſage from the aorta to the liver, is at leaſt twenty-lix 
minutes: whereas, had an artery gone direQly from the 
aer ta to the liver, it would bave paſled in little more than 
half a ſecond 3 viz. 2437 times in the ſpace it now takes 
up in its paſſage. Whence it appears, that the blood 
wos not in a ſtate fit to yield bile, had it gone directly 
ſrom the ata to the liver; and that a longer time, and 
more languid motion, was neceſſary, to have the bilious 
particles in a readineſs to be ſeparated. He adds, that 
did the humours exiſt in the glands the ſame as they are 
found after ſecretion, nature would not, on this occaſion, 
have been at ſo much expence to retard the blood's velo- 
city: beſides, that the bile has another advantage from 
the uſe of the porta: for, by running through to many 
parts before it reaches the liver, it leaves behind it moſt of 
its /ympha ; by which means the particles being brought 
nearer each other, are, by their mutual attraction, ſoon- 
er united. But it bas been objected, that this account is 
too ſyſtematical. See GALL, SECKETION, &C, 


BILIARY concretions, found in the paſſage of the ite, or 
in the gall-bladder, commonly called gall-ſtones, are 
not of a cretaceous nature, but are merely cou of the 
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bile formed by an acid; which, being allowed to ſtag- | 
nate, acquire a ſtony hardnels. 
BILGE, ſee BiLDGE. 7 
BILIMBI, in Natural Hiſtzry, the name of an Eaſt India 
tree, very famous throughout that pait of the world for 
its uſes in medicine. European botaniſts have called it 


MALus Indica fruclu pentagona, or the Indian apple-tree, 


with the hve-cornered fruit. 


It ſeldom grows to above twelve feet high, and is not 


commonly wild, even in the Eaſt Indies, but is carefully 


cultivated in gardens, where it flowers all the year round. 
The juice of the root is drauk as a cure for fevers. The 
leaves boiled, and made into a cataplaſm with rice, are 
famed in all ſorts of tumors, and the juice of the fruit 1s 
uſed in almoſt all external heats, dipping linen rags in it, 
and applying them to the parts. It is drank, mixed with 
arrack, to cure diarthœas; and the dried leaves, mixed 
with betel leaves, and given in artack, are ſaid to promote 
delivery. The fruit is pleaſant to the taſte when fully 
ripe, and is commonly eaten; when ſmaller, and unxipe, 
it makes a very pleaſant pickle. 


MLINGUIS, in Law, lee MEvigTas Lingue. 
Brt1NGU1s properly denotes a perſon, who has two 


TONGUES in his mouth; an inſtance of which is given 
by Dol:eus. It is alfo uſed for a perſon who ſpeaks two 
languages. 


BILIOUS complexion, fee COMPLExioN, and TEMPER 4- 


MENT, 


B1:.10vs colic, ſee Collie. 
Br1r.10us FEVER, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs 


ſuch fevers as ariſe from an immediate effuſion ot the 
bile, Theſe often ariſe ſrom violent fits of anger in 
the patient. Of this nature are the chelerica febris, and 
Canjns. 

Dr. Pringle, in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army, remarks, that the biens or putrid fever is epi— 
demic in camps, eſpecially in low and marſhy countries, 
where the air being full of moiſt and putrid effluvia, 
tends to relax the ſibres and promote putrefaftion. As 
to the ſymptoms of tlie biligzus fever, it always begins 
with chillneſs and laMtude, pains of the head and bones, 
and a diſorder at the ſtomach. At night the fever runs 
highz the heat and thirſt are great; the tongue is 
parched; the head aches violently ; the perſon gets no 
reſt, and often becomes delirious; but generally in the 
morning an imperfect ſweat brings on a remiſhon cf al! 
the ſymptoms. In the evening the paroxyſm returns, 
but without any cold fit, and is commonly worle than 
the former : on the ſecond morning it remits as before. 
Theſe periods go on, daily, till the fever changes inſen- 
ſibly, either into a confirmed, or into an intermitting 
ſlate. Sometimes looſe ſtools carry off the fit, and 
ſupply the place of ſweats: however, though it reſem- 
bles an ague in many particulars, yet it is rare to meet 
with a real ague in the camp, unleſs the perſon. has been 
ill of it before he took the field. Ihe remiſſions uſually 
appear from the beginning, eſpecially if the patient has 
been plentifully blooded : but ſometimes there are no re- 
millions for the laſt two or three days. Hz morrhages 
of the noſe happen frequently in the height of the pa— 
roxyſm, and always bring on the remiſhon ſooner, and 
make it fuller. Vomiting or purging have the like et- 
fects. The fits are ſeldom preceded by ſhiverings, or 
any ſenſe of cold after the firſt attack; the pulle is al- 
ways full and quick during the paroxyſms, and in the 
remiſhons it ſtill indicates ſome degree of fever. The 
blood is florid, the craſſamentum is firm, in large quantity, 
and finks in the ſerum. Whilſt the weather continues 
warm, the bilzous ſymptoms are moſt frequent, but as 
winter approaches, the INFLAMATORY ones prevail, 
The doctor enumerates other ſymptoms, as crudeneſs 
of the urine, Lian ſtools, coſtiveneſs, &c. and farther 
obſerves, that the infantry are more liable to it than the 
cavalry. 

As to the cute of the camp-fever, before it becomes con- 
tinued, it depends upon the proper uſe of evacuations, 
the neutral ſalts, and the bark, Bleeding he judges in- 
diſpenſible; which he would have repeated once or 
oftener, according to the urgency of the ſymptoms, 
After bleeding it wyl be neceſſary to give an emetic, the 
beft time for doing which is in the remiſſion of the fever, 
and rather ſooner after a paroxyſm than before one, He 
adds, however, that vomits do harm when the flomach 
is anywiſe inflamed; in which caſe they ought never to 
be given, Ipecacuanha is the ſaſeſt and eatieſt, but an- 
timonials make the moſt eſhcacious. vomit. If the body 
zemains collive, it is neceſſary to open it with ſome le- 
nient phyſic; and eſpecially if the bowels are affected 
with pains, or a tene/mus. He likewiſe rzcommends ſait 
of wormwood, lemon juice, iu, Mindereri, and the 
bark; which lalt ought not to be given till the urine 
breaks, and the intermitions take place, Bleeding and 
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given: it anſwers beſt in ſubſtance adminiſtered in Ri 
niſh wine, aſter ſtanding a night in infuſion. ” 
If after remiſhons or intermiſſions, the diſeaſe chan es 
into a continued fever, bleeding becomes neceſſary 8 
leſs other ſymptoms forbid it ; but whether there be 
room for bleeding or no, bliſters are not only uſeful, b 
the beſt remedy. To theſe may be joined the 26 & 
ſalts and diaphoretic powders, But, though a ſweat = 
the proper crilis, it ovght never to be promoted by :/, 
riaca, or the like hot medicines ; unleſs the pulſe ” Harp 
ſink, and the pet:chiz or other bad ſymptoms appear : j 
which caſe the warmer alexipharmics are neceſſary, 0 
the diſeaſe has changed into a MALIGNANT Fever Beg 
Malignant cacarrhal FEVER, N 

BILL, in Huſbandry, denotes an edpe-tool, of the ax kind 
with a hooked point, fitted to a handle, and uſed to lop 
boughs of trees, &c. When ſhort, it is called a hang. 
bill ; when long, a h-dge-bill, 

BILI, in Commerce, denotes a ſecurity for money under the 
hand and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without an 
condition, or forteiture, in cafe of non-performance,— 
In which it is diſtinguiſhed from a bond or obligation, 

It bas been uſually defined a writing, wherein one man 
is bound to another to pay a ſum of money, on a da 
that is future, or preſently on demand, according to ud 
agrecment of the parties at the time when it is drawn, 
and the dealings between them. 

B1LL, in Lato, denotes a declaration in writing, expreſſing a 
wrong, or grievance, which the complainant hath . 
ſered by the pity complained of; or el'e ſome offence 
committed by him againit ſomelaw or ſtatute of the realm. 
This %% is commonly addrefled to the lord chancellor, 
eſpecially for anconf{cionable wrongs done ſometimes to 
others having juriſdiction, according as whe Jaw they are 
grounded on directs.—It contains the fact complained 
of, the damages ſuſtained, and the petition of proceis 
againſt the defendant for redreſs, 

BILL, in PARLIAMENT, denotes a paper containing pro- 
poſitions offered to the houſes, to be paſſed by them, 
and then to be preſented to the king to pals into an act 
or law. 

BILL / attainder, fee ATTAINDER, 

B1LL VF appeal, fee APPEAL. 

B1L1 i EXCHANGE, a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the 
payment of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome perſon 
aſligned by the drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of 
the like value paid to him in another place. See Re- 
MITTANCE. 

The whole eſtate and effects of merchants often conſiſt 
in Ss ef exchange. 
A bill of exchange is an inſtrument ſo noble and excellent, 
that though it want thoſe formalities required by the 
common law; as ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes; and fo 
cannot be deemed a ſpecialty ; yet it is ſuperior to any 
bond or ſpecialty by the reſpect that is paid it, and the 
punctuality and preciſentſs of the payment. 
There is ſome diſpute about the nature and ſanction of a 
bill of exchange: ſome take it to be a contract of permu- 
tation, or exchange; but the more generai opinion is, 
that it is a mere contract of buying and ſelling ; that the 
money given the perſon who draws the bill is the price 
of ſale; and that paid at the appointed place, the thing 
bought end ſold. 
Bilis of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman 
commerce, as well as juriſprudence. According to the 
common opinion, they are the invention of the Jews: 
who, being baniſhed France, for ſome enormous crimes 
charged on them, retired into Lombardy, about the 
twelfth century, and found means to withdraw their ef- 
fects, which they had lodged in the hands of friends, by 
ſecret letters and % conceived in ſhort preciſe terms, 
like the modern bills of exchange ; and this, by the latte 
ance of merchants and travellers.— The faction of the 
Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, retired 
to Amſterdam, and uſed the fame means, for the reco- 
very of their effects in Italy, as the Jews had done; 
hence the Dutch merchants took the hint of negociating 
bills of exchange ; and ſoon ſpread the practice throughout 
all Europe — the fame Gibellins are ſaid to be the in- 
ventors of the recharge, on account of damages and in- 
tereſts, when b:/'s of exchange which they call polizzs at 
cambis, are not paid, but returned on proteſt. See RE- 
EXCHANGE, : 
That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a l 
exchange, is, the ceſſion, or transferring of a ſum ot mo- 
ney made by the drawer, to him on whoſe account it 
is drawn, to be received of his correſpondent in another 
place; which ceſſion, or transfer, is made, in the met 
cantile terms, ſor value received, i. e. for a like ſum given 
by the perſon for whoſe ſake the &:/! is drawn, to tac 
drawer, in money, merchandize, or other effects. 
There are therefore three things neceſſary to conſtitute # 


purging ate al'o necefliry before the bark ought to be 


bill of exchange; 1it, That ic be drawn in one cit on 
I another. 


another. 2dly, That there be three perſons concerned; 

the drawer, the preſenter, or the perſon for whom it 18 

drawn, and the ACCEPTOR, or he on whom it is drawn. 

3dly, That it makes mention, that the value which the 
drawer has received, is either in b:/ls of exchange, in mo 
ney, merchandize, or ober effects, which are to be ex- 

preſſed 3 otherwiſe it is no bl of exchange h 

When a bill of exchange is expreſſed to be value in itſelf, 

it is not ſuppoſed the drawer has received the ſum; but 

the perſon for whom it is drawn, ſtands debtor to him 

for it.— When a bil! of exchange bears, for which ſum 1 

rouge to furni/h bills of exch.nge to ſuch a place, the per- 

ſon for whom the bill is drawn may compel him to give 
the bills, or to return the money. 
Bills of exchange may divided into inland and outland. 
Outland or foreign bills are thoſe made for money taken 
up in ſome other country, and to be paid in England; or 
vice dera. - Inland bills are thoſe made for money taken 
up in one part of the kingdom, and to be paid in an- 
other, —By the ftat. g and 10 Will. III. theſe latter are 
made equally binding with the former : and the method 
of proteſting ſuch b:/'s is farther regulated by 3 and 4 
Anne. See NoTeE. 

BitLs, Lumbard, are inſtruments of an uncommon kind and 

figure, uſed in Italy and Flanders, and of late alſo in France; 
conſiſting of a piece of parchment, cut to an acute angle 
about an inch broad at top, and terminating in a point 
at bottom; chielly given, where private perſons are con- 
cerned in the ſitting out a ſhip for any long voyage. 
The manner is this: che party who is defirous to be 
concerned in the cargo or venture, carries his money to 
the mcrchant, who fits out the ſhip, where it is entered 
down in a regiſter ; at the ſame time the merchant writes 
down on a piece of parchment, upwards of an inch 
broad, and ſeven or eight inches long, the name of the 
lender, and the ſum lent, which being cut diagonal- 
wiſe, or from corner to corner, each party retains his 
half. On the return of the veſſel, the lender brings his 
moiety to the merchant, which being compared with the 
other, he receives his dividend accordingly, Much the 
ſame is practiſed in Holland by thuſe who lend money 
on pledges: the name of the borrower, and the ſum, are 
written on a like flip of parchment, which is cut in two, 
and half given to the borrower, and the other half 
ſtitched to the pledge: that, upon comparing them toge- 
ther again, the borrower may receive his goods on pay- 
ing the money ſtipulated, 

BILL, to note a, {ſee NOTE. 

Bit, to proteſt a, fee PROTEST. 

BILLS, bank, are notes or obligations ſigned on behalf of 
the company of the BANK, by one of their caſhiets for 
value reccived. See NoTE. 

BILL ef parcels, an account of the particular forts and prices 
of goods bought, given by the teller to the buyer. 

Biz. if lading, an inſtrument Ggned by the maſter of a 

hip, acknowledging the receipt of a merchant's goods, 
and obliging himſelf to deliver them at the place to 
which they are conſigned, in good condition. 
Of ſuch hills there are uſually three: the %, the mer- 
chant kerpsz the ſecond, is ſent to the factor to whom the 
goods are conſigned ; and the thrid, is kept by the maſter 
of the ſhip. 

BILL of ſale, is when a perſon, wanting a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he 
gives this bill, impowering him to ſell the ſaid goods, in 
caſe the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with intereſt, at the 
time appointed. | 

BilL of flore, a kind of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſle 
to merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are 
neceſſaty for their voyage, cultom-free. 

BILL of ſufferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to 
a merchant, to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh port 
to another, without paying cuſtom. 

B11.L of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom- 
houſe, both inward and outward ; wherein is expreſſed, 
the merchant importing or exporting, the quantity ol 
goods, and the forts, and frqm whence imported, or to 
what place exported, 

BILLS «of mortality, ate weekly liſts compiled by the pariſh- 
clerks in and about London, containing the numbers of 
ſuch as die of each diſeaſe, as well as of thoſe that are 
born every week. See MORTALITY. 

BrLL, in P/yſio/ogy, is a cartilaginovs ſubſtance covered with 
a ſkin or c«tis, which torms the beak, or re/trum, of a 
BIRD, 

The bill does the office of teeth in ſome birds; alſo of 
weapons of offence. In the parrot kind it 1s hooked, 
and ſerves to climb, and catch hold of boughs. The 
upper bil of this bird is filled with rows of croſs bars; 
and the under v://, which is much ſhorter, ſhuts within 
the upper, and draws againſt the roof of the mouth; by 
which means a kind of maſtication is effected, before 
the meat pailes imo the craw, The ryQENICOPTER's 
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bill is a true hyperbola, pointed at the end like a ſword } 
and what is remarkable, the upper 41/7 of this bird moves 
in eating, the lower being fixed, which is the contrary 
of what is ſound in all other kinds. The weod-peckei's 
bill is ſtrong, and ſharp enough to dig holes, and build 
in the heart of the hardeſt timber. See PHorxIcor- 
TERUS and Picus, Phil. Tranſ. No 211, p. 155. N“ 
350, p. 509. 
I: the iſland of Fero, a fixed reward is giren for the „/ 
of ravenous birds: all watermen are obliged to bring a 
certain number yearly to the country courts, at the feaſt 
of St. Olaus; when they are thrown into a heap, and 
burnt in triumph. Plort gives divers inſtances of mon- 
{trous irregularities in the %, of birds; particularly of 
a raven, whoſe mandibics croffed each other, the lower 
chap turning upwards, and the upper downwerds. Plott's 
Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. ch. vii. 64. 

Bil, crou's, among Chemiſts, the beginning of the fanci- 
ful proceſs of the philoſophei's ſtone, diſcovered by the 
blackneſs of the matter, called alto the cet brad. 

Birla vERA, the Lill is true. The grand jury indorſing a 
bill whereby any crime puniſhable in that court, is pre- 
ſented to them, with the words % vera, ſignify thereby, 
that the preſenter has furniſhed his preſentment with pro- 
bable evidence, and worthy of farther conſideration ; 
whereupon the party preſented is ſaid to ſtand ined of 
the crime, and bound to make anſwer thereto, either by 
conſe ſſing or traverſing the indictment. 

BILLARD, in Tce m, an Engliſh name for the young 
of the coal-fiſh, or rowling pollack, up to a certain fize, 
as the cod to a certain ſize is called a codling. Willoughby. 

BILLES, in Treffic, a name given firſt by the French, and 
afterwards by other nations, to the maſſes of raw ſtee1, 
or ſuch as has been tempered for ſale, and is ready to be 
wrought into tools, &c. This in working loſes its temper, 
but recovers it again by plunging it into cold water, 

BILLET, in Heraldry, a bearing in form of a long ſquare. 
See Tab. Herald. ſig. g. 

Billets are ſaid to be couched, or inverted, when their 
longeſt fide is parallel to the top of the ſhield, and the 
ſhorteſt perpendicular, 

They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth of gold or 
ſilver, longer than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of 
ornament, on cloaths, and afterwards tranſlated to iheir 
coat-armour z though Guillim takes the 64/72 to repreſent 
a letter {ealed up. 

A coat is ſaid to be b:{ztted, when it is charged with“ 
lets; thus, he bears argent-b; lette a crols engrailed gulcs 
by the name of Heath. Bloom ſays, the number of the 
biulets muſt be expreſſed when they are not above ten. 

BILLET, Billette, in the French Cuſlems, a liitle fign in form 
of a caſk, hung up at places where tell is to be paid, to 
adyertiſe paſſengers and carriages, that before they advance 
farther, the dues are to be paid to the king, or the lord 
who is charged with the carc of repairiny the high ways. 

BILLETS for frel, are to be three ſcet long, and the band 
twenty-1our inches round, 

BILLETING of folders, is the lodging or quarte ting of them 
in the houſes of the inhabitants of a place, 

BILLETINS. See BROTHERS VH Charity, 

BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game played with two 
ſmall ivory balls, on an oblong table, covered with green 
cloth, and placed exactly levei, which balls are driven 
by ſticks made on purpoſe, alternately againſt each other, 
with a view to pulh the paiſive ball into hazard<, or holes, 
on the edges, and corners, according to certain laws, or 
conditions of the game. 

Ihe word comes from the French Hilliard, of bi!lle, the ball 
made uſe of; and that from the Latin pila, a Cal. 

BILLON, Bit.110, in Cenege, a kind of baſe metal, either 
of gold or filver, in whote mixture copper predominates. 
The word is French, formed according to Menage, from 
the Latin bulla, or bullo, bullion.— We do not find it is 
naturalized among us; but the neceſſity we are frequerely 
under of uſing it in the courſe of this work, required its 
being explained, 

According to M. Boutteroue, %% n of gold is any gold be- 
neath ſtandard, or twenty-one carats z and billon of /ilver, 
all below ten penny-weights. But, according to others, 
and among the reſt, M. Boizard, gold and filver be- 
neath the ttandard, as far as twelve carats, and fix penny- 
weights, are properly baſe gold and filver, and all under 


thoſe billon of gold, and billon of ſilver, in regard copper 
is the prevailing metal. 


BILOCULAR, in Botany, a term applied to a CAPSULE 
having two cells. 

BILUR, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by many of the 
Arabian writers to a gem, which though they often 
mention, yet they have no where piven us a deſcription 
of. Some have imagined it the o7px, and others the dery/; 
but it appears more probable to have been a ſpecies of 
cryſtal; probably the pebble-cryital of the Eaſt Indies, 
which is conſiderably finer than the common fprig-cryſ- 
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tal, and is often fold under the name of the white ſap- 


phbire; though conſiderably inferior, both in luſtre and 
hardneſs, to the true white ſapphire. 

BIMEDIAL, in Mathematics. When two medat lines, as 
AB and BC, commenſurable only in 
power, and containing a rational rect- 1 
angle, are een « the whole A f | 
A C ſhall be irrational, with reſpeCt to 
either of the two, and is called a fr/t bimedial line. 
Eucl. lib. x. prop. 38. 

BINACLE. See BiTTACLE. 

BINARY number, that compoſed of two units. See 
NcmBER. 

BiNaRy arithmetic, a method of computation, firſt pro- 
poſed by M. Leibnitz; wherein, in lieu of the ten figures 
in the common arithmetic and the progteſſion from 10 
to 10, he has only two figures, and uſes the ſimple pro- 
greſhon from two to two. 

Jof. Pelican, of Prague, has more largely explained the 
principles and practice of the binary arithmetic, in a book 
entitled, Arithmeticus perſeCtus, qui tria numerare neſcit. 
1712, 

All his characters uſed in this arithmetic are o and 1 
and the cypher, here, multplies every thing by 2, as in 
the common arithmetic by 10. Thus, mis ont; 10, two, 
11, three; 100 four; 101, five; 1:0, fix; 111, feven; 
ooo, eight: 1001, nine; 1010, ten, &c. which is 
founded on the ſame principles with the common arith- 
metic. 

Hence immediately appears the reaſon of the celebrated 
property of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole 
numbers; viz. that one number of each degree being had, 
we may thence compoſe all the other whole numbers 
above the double of the higheſt degree. It beings here, 
v. gr. as if one ſhould ſay 111 is the ſum of 
4, 2, and 1, which property may ſerve aſſayers 
to weigh all kinds of maſſes with a little weight; ro 
and may be uſed in coins, to give ſeveral va- | | 
lues with ſmall pieces. This method of ex- [—|— 
preſſing numbers once eſtabliſhed, all the ope- A 7 
rations will be eaſy : in multiplication parti- 

cularly, there will be no need for a table, or getting any 
thing by heart. 

The author, however, does not recommend this method 
for common uſe, becauſe of the great number of figures 
required to expreſs a number; adding, that if the com- 
mon progreſſion were from 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, 
it would be ſtill more expeditious : but its uſe is in diſ- 
covering the properties of numbers, in conſtructing ta- 
bles, &c, 

What makes the binary arithmetic the more remarkable 
is, that it appears to have been the ſame with that uſed 
4900 years ago among the Chineſe, and left in @n1gma 
by Fohi, the founder of their empire, as well as of their 
fciences. 

M. Lagni has propoſed a new ſyſtem cf logarithms, on 
the plan of the binary arithmetic ; which he tinds ſhorter, 
more ezſy and natural, than the common ones. 

BinARY meaſure, in Muſic, is that which is beaten equally : 
or where the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. See 
TIME and MEASURE. 

BINATED l/eaf, in Botany, a digitate leaf, conſiſting of 
two foliola. 

BIND-weed. See CoxnvoryvLius, and BeYONY. 

BixD-weed, rough. See SMILAx. 

BixD-rtweed, ſca. See SOLDANEL., | 

BINDER-eo0ze, the weakeſt kind of ran-ooze. See TANNING 

BINDING Jois, in Architefure, are thoſe joills in a floor, 
into which the trimmers of ſtair-caſes, or well-holes of 
the ſtairs, and chimney-ways, are framed : they ought to 
be ſtronger than common joiſts. 

BINDING, in the Art of Defence, a method of ſecuring or 
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croſſing the adverſary's ſword with a prefiure, accompa- 


nied with a ſpring from the wriſt. See BEATING. 
Unleſs a man, by ſome kind of croſs, ſecure, as 1t were, 
or render his adverſary's ſword incapable to find him 
during the time of his performing a leſion upon him, it is 
impoſſible for him to be certain but that he may receive 
from his adverſary, either a fortuitous contretemps, or an 
exchanged thruſt, before the recovery of his body, or 
going off after a thruſt. 
The great objection made by ſome people, particularly 
thoſe time-catchers, againſt the frequent uſe of binding, 
is, that when a man, in performing it, cleaves roo much 
to his adverſary's ſword, he is liable to his adverſary's 
{lipping of him, and conſequently of receiving either a 
plain thruſt, or one from a feint. 

BiNnDING is a term in Falconty, which implics tiring, or 
when a hawk ſeizes. ; ; 

BIN DING books. See BoOK-brinding. 

BINN, binne, a ſort of cheſt or cupboard, wherein to lock 
up bread, meat, or other proviſions. 


The word is alſo uſed for a place boarded np to put corn iu. 
8 5 | 
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Bixx, or BIx. The peaſe and oatmeal, uſed at ſes are 
apt to ſpoil in caſks, Dr. Hales propoſes to prevent thi 
by putting them into large binns, with falſe bottoms of 
hair cloths laid on bars, whereby freſh air may be blown 
upwards through them, at proper times, with ſmall ye. 
TILATORS. 

BINOCLE, or Binocular teleſcope, from Binus, duub l and 
oculus, eye, that to which both the eycs may be applied, and 
conſequently the ſame object be obſerved at the | Tg 
time by both. 

It conlifts of two tubes, with two ſets of glaſſes of the 
lame power, and adjuſted to the ſame axis; and fome 
have pretended that it repreſents objects much larger and 
clearer, than a ſingle, or MQXOCULAR glafs. 

But this is only an illuſion, occaſioned by the ſtronger im. 
preſſion, which two equal images alike illuminated make 
upon the eve. This method of conſtruction was invent- 
ed by father Rheita, and brought into uſe by father 
Cherubin of Orleans. There are alſo mictoſcopès of the 
ſame kind, but very ſeldom uſed. 

BINOMINAL, or BINONMIAI, from bis, twice, and nomer, 
name, in Aigebra, a root conſiſting of two parts, or mem- 
bers, connected by the gn ＋ or —. 

Thus a + band 5-3 are binomia's, conſiſting of the ſums 
and difference of thoſe quaatities ; though the latter is 
uſually called RES1DUAL. 

The powers of a þjnom:al are found by a continual mul. 
tiphcation of it by itſelf, as often as unit is contained in 
the index of the power required. Thoſe of a reſidual, 
a—b, are obtaincd in the ſame manner, only with this 
difference in the reſult, that the terms in which the ex- 
ponent of þ is an odd number, will be negative. 

If a root have three parts, as a+b+c, it is called a 
TRINOMIAL , if more, a MULTINOMIAL. 

BINOMIAL, impoſſible, in Algebra, is uſed for a binomial, one 
of the terms of which is an impoſſible quantity. Thus, 
a+Y —bb, is an impoſſible binomial, 

BinoMIAL ſurd is uſed for a binomia!, the terms of which 
are ſurds; as VTV, or «& +l", if m and » be frac- 
tions, The term binemial ſurd, is alſo applied to any 
quantity having a rational part and a ſurd part, as 25 + 
4 968. 5 
For the extraction of roots of binomial ſurds, fee Neu- 
ton's Arithmetica Univerfalis, and Mac Laurin's Alge- 
bra, p. 114—1 30. 

PiINOMIAL curve is uſed for a curve, the ordinate of which is 

, Expreſſed by a b:nomial, Thus if the ordinate of a curve be 
of this form » + e + f x, the curve is called a binomia! 
curve. Stirling, Method. differ. p 58. | 

BINOMIAL theorem is often uſed to ſignify fir Iſaac New- 
ton's theorem for raiſing a biz5mial to any power, or for 
extracting any ROOT of a binomal, 

This theorem may be inveſtigated and explained in the 

following manner: whatever power of J þ he re- 

quired, it is obvious, ſrom a continued multiplication of 
this quantity into itſelf, that the index of @ in the firſt 
term is equal to the index of the power required; 
and that the indices of @ decreaſe by the ſame differ- 
ence, Viz, unit, ſo as to become © in the laft term; 
the quantity being . Thoſe of “ increaſe; in the 
firſt term it has o for its index, in the ſecond 1, &c. and 
in the laſt term its index is the ſame with that of @ in the 
firſt ; and the ſum of the indices of both quantities in 
every term is the ſame, or cqual to the index of the 
power required. The coefhcient for any term is eaſily 
found ; that of the firſt term being unit, by multiplying 

the cocthcient of the preceding term by the index of 4 

in the ſame term, and dividing the product by the index 

of b in the given term, and continuing the operation, till 
the number of coefficients after the firſt be equal to. the 
number of units in the index of the power required. 

Whence it appears that the cocflicients increafe, till the 

indices of the two quantities are equal, in a power de- 

nominated by an even number; and in a power denom!- 
nated by an odd number thoſe of the two middle terms 
are the ſame ; and then the remaining coctlicients de- 


creaſe in the ſame order, Thus, if a= 6 is to be raiſe 


to a power denoted by m, ab)” will be equal to 4“ N 
821 821 m-7 
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ſame theorem may be eaſily applied to the evo:ution of 
powers, or the extraction of any root; the index in this 
caſe being a fraction whoſe denominator is equal to the 


ir F 
index of the root required. E. gr. Wa#% =a#0z 
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BINOMIUS, from bis and nomen, name, in Midd e Age M ri. 
ters, denotes a perſon with two names. o 
Moſt Chriſtians anciently were binemii, as having had 
other names in their heathen ſtate, which they changed 
at their converſion. Beſides, it was an ancient cuſtom 
for parents to give names to their children immediately 
after they were born, and ſometimes other different ones 
afterwards at their baptiſm; one of which frequently be- 
came a cognomen, or ſurname. In reality it was a con- 
ſtant practice to aſſume a new name at baptiſm, as the, 
religious ſtill do in the Romiſh church, on their recep- 
tion into the monaſtic ſtate ; or the Jewiſh proſelytes at 

ir circumciſion, 

O CO. TT.. in the Byzantine Empire, an order of of- 
ficers appointed to prevent the violences frequently com- 
mitted by the ſoldiers. 3 
The word is compounded of 8, vis, violence, and xwauw, 
I Hinder; and ſhould rather be written biacolyte, = 
The biacolyte appear to have been much the ſame with the 
French archers of the Marſhalſea, They were ſuppteſſed 

the emperor Juſtinian. i ; 

MIOGRAPHER, 1 author who writes a hiſtory, or life, 
of one or more perſons.—Such were Plutarch, Corn. 

epos, &c. ; 
The word is formed from the Greek geg, life, and 
w, ſeribo, 1 deſcribe. g 

N the 111 of deſcribing or writing lives. 
Biography is a branch or ſpecies of hiſtory more enter. 
taining, as well as more uſeful in many reſpects, than 
general hiſtory, as it repreſents great men more diſtinctiy, 
unincumbered with a ctoud of other actors, and de- 
ſcending into the detail of a man's actions and charac- 
ters, gives more light into human nature, as well as cx- 
cites us more to imitation. See an excellent paper on 
biegraphy in the Idler, and in the Annual Regiſter, vol. i. 

. 6. an. 1 . : 

BID SCHNIUM. a ſubſtantial fire, flame, or HEAT, 
which ſome phylicians ſuppoſe actually lodged, or inhe- 
rent in the heart, and remaining there as long as life laſts. 
The word biolychnium is compounded of the Greek £125, 
life, and xuxvos, light. 

Some will have it to have been the human ſoul, others 
the animal ſpirits, and others the Deity, that did the of- 
fice of a biohchnium, and was the ſpring of all the ac- 
tions and motions of the body. See BLooD, &c. 

Caſp. Hoffman, and Conringius have written treatiſes ex- 
prels on the ancient doctrine of the lamp of light, or in- 
nate heat, ; 

BioLYCHNIUM is alſo a denomination of a pecular kind of 
vital balſam, prepared from human blood, the proceſs of 
which is deſcribed by Beguiuus. J. Ern. Burgravius has 
a treatife expreſs on it. 

BIOTA, in — a name introduced by Dr. Hill for the 

POLYPE, 

It is of a cylindric figure, but variable; the tentacula are 
arranged in a ſingle ſeries round the aperture ot the 
mouth, at the extremity of the body. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of this animal, 

Linnzus calls this creature bydra, no doubt from the te- 
production or repullulation of the parts, when cut off; 
and this name, biota, is likewiſe given it on the fame ac- 
count, being derived from Sg, e. : 

BIYTHANATI, from Bra, violence, and Sava ros, death, in 
ſome Medical Miriters, denote thoſe who die a violent 
death, : 
The word is alſo written, and with more propriety, 644- 
thanati; ſometimes bieothanti. 7 
In a more particular ſenſe, it denotes thoſe who kill them- 
ſelves, more properly called autothanati. See MURDER. 
In this ſenſe it is, that the word is uſed both by Greek 
and Latin writers: By the ancient diſcipline of the 
church, they were puniſhed by denying them burial, and 
refuſing all commemoration of them in the prayers and 
olfices of the church. 

P10THANAT1, ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived from Bus, 
life, and Sayarog, death, and alluding to the belief of a 
future life after death, was alſo a name of reproach 
given by the heathens to the primitive Chriſtians, for 
their conſtancy, and forwardneſs to lay down their lives 
in martyrdom. 

Bor HAN ATros is alſo uſed in ſome writers of the barba- 
rous age for wicked, damnable, or accurſed. Du-Cange. 

VIOUAG, Bivouac, or Brovac, in the Military Art, a 

nightly guard performed by the whole army, when there 

is an apprehenfion of danger from the enemy. 

The word is formed, by corruption, from the German 

bewacht, a double watch or guard. 
Vor. I. No 39 


BIPARTIENT, in Arithmetic, is a number that divides an- 
other into two equal paris without a remainder. Thus 2 
is a bipartient to 4, &c, 

BIPARTITE lf, in Bolary, ſignifics a leaf divided into 
two ſegmen's. 

BIPARTITION Ggnifies ſuch dividing. | 

BIPENNTS, in Roman Antiquity, a two-cdged ax, uſed anci- 
ently by the Amazons in fight: as alſo by the ſeamen, to 
cut aſunder the ropes and cordage of the enemy's veſſels. 
The bipennis was a weapon chiefly of the oriental nations, 
made like a double ax, or two axcs, joined back to bac k, 
with a {ſhort handle. Some compare it to a ligure of a 
pen, and ſuppoſe it hence to have acquired the name li- 
pennts ; the tube or barrel of the pen repreſenting the 
handle, and the point or nib the head. Modern writers 
uſually compare it to our HATLBARD, or pa'tizan ;, from 
which it differed in that it had no poiut, and that its 
ſhaft or handle was much ſhorter. 

BIQUADRATE, or BiqvuaprATic, is the next poweEn 
above the cube, or the ſquare multiplied by itſelf. 

BIQUADRATIC equation, in Algeb a, an equation raiſed 
to the fourth power ; or where the unknown quantity of 
one of the terms has four dimenſions : thus x+ + axi + 
br+ex+d=0 is a biquudratic equation. See EquaT1oN. 

BIO ADRATIC parebslo, in Germitry, a curve line of the 
third order, having two infinite legs tending the ſame 
way. Sce PARABOLA, 

B1QUADRATIC p:wer of any number, is the fourth power, 
or ſquared ſquare, of that number: thus 16 is the bi- 
quadratic power of 23 for 2X2=4, and 4&4 16. 

BiQuaDRATIC rot of any number, is the ſquare 100t of the 
ſquare root of that number: thus the b1quadratic root of 
81 is 3; for the ſquare root of 81 is 9, and the ſquare 
root of 9 is 


ut oe in the Cuſtamt of the Alzerines, a cook of the 

ian. 

The janizaries,. whom the Algerines call Hachis, after 
ſerving a certain time as common ſoldiers, are preferred 
to be b1qnalars, or cooks of the divan, which is the firſt 
ſtep towards arriving at higher preferments. Biqualars 
have the care of furniſhing the officers and commanders 
of the Algerine foldiery with meat and diink in the 
camp, in garrifon, &c. From biquaars they are made 
edebachis z that is, corporals of companics, or commanders 
of ſquadrons, 

BIQUINTILE, an Asyreœr of the planets, when they are 
144 degrees diſtant from each other. It is thus called, 
b=cauſe they are diſtant from one another by twice the 
#715 part of 360 degrees. 

BIRABETANE, in the Botanical Writings of the Ancients, a 
name given to verbena, or vervain, and to other herbs 
uſed in ſacrifices. It is only the word hieroboiune, as al- 
tered by the Molie manner of writing and tpeaking it. 
Fliersbotane is the common (Greek name of vervain, and 
other ſacrificial herbs, an ic is probable that the Latin 
name ver lena came from the Molic manner of ſpeaking 
this word. All thoſe herbs, which were laid upon the 
altars on ſolemn occaſions, ſuch as making of peace, and 
other ſolemu contracts, and were to be taken up by the 
contracting parties as part of the ceremony, were called 
by the Greeks Hierebotanæ, that is, ſacrel plants, and ver- 
bene ; but as the plant we now particularly know by the 
name verbeng was more frequent in uſe than any other on 
this occaſion, it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by that name. 

BIRAO, in Botany, the name given by the inhabitants of 
the Philippine iſlands to a, plant more commonly known 
among botanical writers by the name ros, and ſup- 
poſed by Camelli, who carefully obſerved it on the ſpot, 
to be the true AMOMUM of the ancient Greeks, 

BIRCH zrce, Betula, in Botany, a genus of trees of the mo- 
noecia tetrandria claſs; the characters of which are theſe : 
it hath male and female flowers, at ſeparate diſtances on 
the ſame tree; the male flowers collected in a cylindrical 
catkin. The flower is compoſed of three equal florets, 
fixed to the empalement by a ſingle ſcale, having four 
ſmall ſtamina, The female flowers grow in a catkin, in 
the ſame manner as the male, which are heart-ſhaped, 
They have no viſible petals, but a ſhort oval germen. It 
hath no pericarpium, but the leeds are included in the 
ſcales of the catkin, which are oval and winged. There 
are four ſpecies. 

The firſt is the common birch-tree, which is ſo well known 
as to need no deſcription, This is not much eſteemed 
for its wood, but however may be cultivated to advantage 
upon barren land, where better trees will not thrive ; for 
there is no ground ſo bad but this tree will thrive in it; 
it will grow in moilt ſpringy land, or in dry gravel or 
ſand, where there is little ſurface. So that upon ground 
which produced nothing but moſs, thele trees have ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, as to be fit to cut in ten years after plant- 
ing, when they have been fold for near 10/, an acre 
ſtanding, and the after-produce has been conſiderably in- 
creaſed. Many woods near London, which were chiefly 

| B ſtocked 
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{tocked with theſe trees, having been of late years grub- Binch, fungus of, an excreſcence owing 
bed up, the value of theſe plantations bas advanced in| is aftringemt, and good any hemorrhages ; wh 
roportion. Perſons therefore who are poſſeſſed of poor] boiled, beaten, and dried in an oven, it makes excel — 
Jand, cannot employ it better than by planting it with] ſpunk, or touchwood. | hs * 
theſe trees, eſpecially as the expence of doing it is not Bixcn-/eaves ate bf uſe in the dropſy, itch, &e. eicher; 
great. The beſt method of cultivating this tree, is to ternally or externally applied. | 12 
procure young plants from the woods, where they grow | Biz cH-twigs ſerve to make rods and brooms; ſmeared with 
naturally; but where no young plants are near, they may | bird-lime they are uſed by fowlers, to ſay nothing of th, 
be raifed from ſeeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered | ancient faſces carried b liftors, ks 2 
in autumn, as ſoon as the ſcales under which they are BixCH-2vine is made by ferndtitibi the vernal juice: for- 
lodged begin to ripen, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out | merly it was in great repute agathſt all nephritic Dior 
and be loſt ; and being ſmall, ſhould not be buried deep | ders, but is left out in the modern London e. 1 
in the ground. Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing | The preparation of birch- wine is well and amply deſeribed 
them; and in a ſhady ſituation they will thrive better] in a bock intituled, Vinetum Britannicum. Phil. Tranf 
than when expoſed to the ſull ſun. Ne 123. p. 574. ; 
The ſeeds of birch are ſo diſpoſed for germination, that | BIRD, Avis, in Nature! H\flory. The characters of this 
they will even grow on the body of the mother tree when | claſs of animals are, that they have a body covered with 
falling, and being incaſed on it, adhere fo ſtrongly, as | feathers, two legs, two wings, and a hard or bony bill ; 
hever to feparate from it; but increaſing yearly, form thoſe and that the ſemales are oviparous. 
crouded buſhes, like birds neſts, often ſeen on birch trees. | Linnzvs, from the confideration of the different ſhapes 
If the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be fit | and ſtructure of their beaks, has diſtributed birds, which 
to cut in about two years; after which they may be out | form the ſecond claſs of animals, into fix orders, viz 
every ſeventh or eighth year, when deſigned for the | accipitres, pic, 1 grallæ, gelling, and paſſeres, ann 
broom- makers only; but when they are intended for hoops, prebending 921 known ſpecies. Syſtema. Nat. ed. 13 
they ſhould not be cut oftener than every twelſth year. tom. i. 3 : 
Broom-makers are conſtant cuſtomers for birch, in all | The hiſtory and deſcription of birds make a particular 
places within twenty-miles of London, or where it is | branch of ſcience called oRnNITHOLOGY, 
near water carriage ; in other parts the hoop benders are | Birds are variouſly divided and denominated by naturaliſts 
the purchaſers. But the larger trees are often bought by | from the places of their abode, their food and manner of 
the turners ; and the wood is ufed for making ox-yokes, | living, make of their bills, wings, feet, &c. 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. In fome of the} Brrds are uſually divided into terreſtrial, and aquatic, 
northern parts of Europe, the wood of this tree is greatly [Binps, terreſtrial, comprehending the forme, pies, the 


on its trunk: it 


uſed for making carriages and wheels, being hard, and | pgallinaceous, the celumbine, and the paſſer ine, ate ſubdi- 
of long duration. In France it is generally uſed for] vided into thoſe which have crooked beats and talens, and 
making wooden ſhoes, and it is good fuel. In ſome thoſe whoſe beaks and claws are ftraighrer. 
places theſe trees are tapped in the ſpring, and the fap| Of birds with crooked beats and talons, fome are carnivo- 
Hrawn to make birch wine, which has been recommended rous and rapacious, called birds of prey, others are frugi= 
for the ftone and gravel, as is alſo the ſap unfermented.} vorous, called by the general name of parrots, 
In Sweden the houſes are covered with it, where it laſts Of birds of prey, ſome prey in the day-time, and are called 
many years. It frequently happens that the wood is en-“ diurnal; others in the night, and are called nefurna! 
tirely rotten, while the bark is perfectly found and good. 5:rds. Diurnal bird. of prey are either of a greate or a 
The piercing and bleeding of birch is performed thus: | er ſize. — The greater are either of a more bold and ge- 
about the beginning of March, when the buds begin to] nerous nature, as the eagle-kind, or of a more cowardly 
be proud and turgid, and before they expand to leaves, | and Juggiſh, as the vulture, 
with a chiſſel and a mallet cut a flit almoſt as deep as | Concerning the carnivorous or rapacious bird, it is ob- 
the pith, under ſome branch of a we!l-ſpreading birch;] ſerved, 1. That though Ariſtotle ſays they fly ſolitary, 
cut it oblique, and not Jong-ways, as a ſurgeon does a] yet that holds not in all; ſeeing that vultures Love been 
vein; and inſert a ſmall ſtone or chip, to keep the lips | ſeen to fly in troops fifty or ſixty together. 
of the wound a little open; laſtly, to this orifice faſten a 2. That the females of the ravenous birds are bigger, 
bottle, or other convenient veſſel, appendant, into which] ſtronger, and of greater courage, than the males; nature 
will exſti] a limpid and clear water, retaining an obſcure} feeming to have 3 ſo provident as to furniſh theſe fe- 
ſmack both of the taſte and odour of the tree. The] males with ſuch advantages, upon the account that they 
wonder is, that, in the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days, | muſt provide food not only for themſelves, but alſo for 
as much juice will be gathered, as will outweigh the] their young ones. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 120. Ne 483. 
whole tree, body and roots. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 43. p. 854.} The /effer diurnal birds of prey are either of a generous 
NY 44, p. 880. N“ 46. p. 917 and 963. and docile, or of a cowardly, fluggiſh, and untractable 
The liquor or juice, thus procured, is uſed, in ſome} nature. The generous and docile ate the bawk-kind, which 
northern countries, as a preſervative againſt the ſtone. | are wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling. | hele 
Van Helmot extols a drink prepared with this juice, by the faleoners are diſtinguiſhed into /o»g-winged, as the 
daucus-ſeeds, and brook- lime. Mr, Boyle tells us, he has} falcon, lanner, ſacre, gerfalcon, keftril, &c. whoſe wings 
ſeen extraordinary medicinal effects of the juice itſelf, | reach almoſt as far as the end of their train; and et- 
even when the other remedies failed; ſo that he uſually | winged, as the goſs-hawk and ſparrow-hawk, whoſe wings, 
provided a quantity of it every ſpring. He ſays, it may | when cloſed, fall much ſhort of the end of their trains. 
eaſily be preſerved, by pouring a little oil on the top of | The cowardly and Juggi/h are neglected by our falconers, 
it, or by diſtillation ; but that the beſt way is, to impreg-} and fo live at lacge. —Of theſe alſo there is a greater lort, 
nate it with the ſumes of ſulphur. Phil. Works abr. vol. | as the buzzard kind to which may be added, the rye 
3. p. $1. and vol. iii. p. 338. tail and kite; and a leſſer, as the butcher kind, or /hrike, 
The juice is uſed both to make wine of, and for brew- | about the bigneſs of a black-bird. 
ing; being here employed in lieu of water, a barre] | Of birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others 
of malt will afford as much, and as good ale, as four | arc nournal, as the ow! kind, which prey by night ; and 
with common water. Phil. 'Tranſ. N“ wet? 963. | theſe are either horned or cared, as the ca;zle-owl, horn- 
A great difference is ſound between the eſhcacy of that | owl, &c. or without horns or cars, as the brown owl, 
liquor which diſtils from the bold, or parts of the tree} white owl, grey owl, howlet, fern-owl, or goat-ſucker, 
nearer to the root, and that which weeps out from the} &c. Frugivorous land-birds, with crooked beaks and 
more ſublime branches; the former being more crude talons, are diſtinguiſhed into three forts, according to 
and watery, the latter purer, and more refined. Evel. [ their bigneſs; the greater ſize being called maccaws, and 
Sylv. cap. 16. C3. p- 71. | cockatoons ; the middle-ſized, and moſt common, parrots, 
' BiRCH-tree of America, See MasTiC-tree. and poppinjays ; and the leaſt fort parrakeets : theſe all 
Bix ch-bart being bituminous, and conſequently warm and | make Tt of their beak in climbing, and move the upper 
emollient, is uſed in fumigations to correct a diſtem- jaw. Land-birds, which have their bills and claws more 
red air, ſtraight, are diſtinguiſhed into three ſizes; the greateſt 
de inner ſilken bark was anciently uſed for writing-| kind are ſuch as by reaſon of the bulk of their bodies, 
tables, before the invention of paper; though Ray ra- and ſmallneſs of their wings, cannot fly at all; ſuch are 
ther aſſigns the office of paper to the cuticle, or outer | the oſtrich, the caſſowary, and the dodo. 
ſkin, which peels off yearly. And with the outward, | The middle. fixed are divided into ſuch as have either large 
thicker, and coarfer part ate houſes in Ruſſia, Poland, | and /ong, or ſmaller and ſhorter bills. : 
and other northern tracts, covered, inſtead of flates and | Of thoſe with large, thick, ſtrong, and long bills, ſome 
tyle. Hiſt. Plant. feed promiſcuouſly on fleſh, inſets, and fruits, as the 
The Indians make pinnaces with white cedar; which they | crow kind, which are wholly black; and the pye- lind, 
| cover with large flakes of 6irch-bark, ſewing them wit which are party-coloured, as the magpye, jay, &c. others 
1 thread of ſpruce-roots, and pitching them; as the ancient | feed on fiſh duly, as the king's-fi/her ; and others on in- 
= Britons did with the willow. Pliny ſpeaks of abitumen ac-| ſects only, as the wood-pecker. 


tually procuredfrom the reh. tree. Hitt. Nat. lib. xvi. c.18,' For thoſe which have a {maller and ſhorter bill, their m_ 
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is either white, is the poultry kind ; or blackiſh, as the | 
geen and thruſh-kind. ; ; ; 
! leaft-/ized kind of. land birds, with ſtraight bills and 
claws, are called ſniall birds, Small birds art ſubdividedinto 
thoſe with fender bills; 4s the lark, fwallow, martin, &c. 
thick and 
c. thoſe with à hard protuberance ou the upper chap 
or bill, as the n reed=ſparrow, &c. 
Among birds which have ſtraight beaks and claws, Mr. 
Wiltughby obſerves, that the coſſowary (as well as the 
pelican) is without a tongue ; ſwallowing not only bits of 
iron, as the oftriches, but alſo red-hot coals; yet, not digeſt- 
ing the iron, but voiding it whole, as the tr ieh alſo does. 
Bix ps, aquatic, or „ , comprehending the cloven- 
footed, the fin-footed, an web-footed, are diſtinguiſhed into 
ſuch as walk in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 
Aquatics which walk, are all cloven-footed, and generally 
have long legs, and thoſe naked; ot bare of feathers, a 
good way above the knee, that SINE the more con- 
veniently wade in waters, —Of theſe authors reckon two 
kinds; a greater and a lefſer.—To the greater belong the 
crane, jabiru, &c.— The leſſer are eithet piſcivoraus, as the 
heron, ſpoon-bill, flork, & c. or mudſuckers, and inſectivorous. 
Of aquatic birds, ſome have Ander: bills, ſharp- pointed, 
as the greateſt gull, diver, grey gull, &c. others toothed. 
bills, as the goſſander, &c. others broad bills, as the ſwan, 
booper, gooſe, duck, &c. = 
Of inſetivorous water-fowl, ſome have very long bills; 
others middle-ſized ones, as the /ea-pye, and red-jhank ; 
others Hort bulls, as the /apwing and plover. | 
Of thoſe with long bills, ſome have them crooked; as the 
curlieu and wimbrel ; and others ſtraight, as the woodeock 
and godwit; , 1 | 
Note, thoſe are reckoned ſhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and a half; midille-fized bills, to two inches and an 
half; and long bills above two inches and a half. 
Of aquatics, which ſwim in the water, ſome are fiſſipedes, 
cloveti-footed, as the rail, plover, &. ſome are fin-tooted, 
pinnati, as the covt and grebe, &c. but moſt ate whole- 
footed, or web-footed, palmipedes. 
Of theſe, ſome few have very long legs, as the flammant, 
the avoſetta, and corrira; but the generality are ſhort- 
legged. 
Of the Sport- legged, whole-footed aquatics, ſume have but 
three toes on each foot, as the penguin, razor-bill, &c. but 
generally they have four toes on each foot, and theſe ei- 
ther all connected together by iftervening membranes, as 
in the pelican, ſoland-gooſe, &c. or more uſually with the 
back-toe looſe. 
This laſt kind are either #ar-ow=-billed, or broad-billed.— 
Thoſe with narrow bifls have them either blunt or hooked 
at the tip, or ſharp-pointed and ſtraighter. : 
Of the former ſort ſome are ſetrate, as in the diverkind ; 
and ſome not toothed, as in the puff: | 
Of thoſe with ſharp-pointed and ſtraighter bills, ſome 
have long wings, as the gull-Aind, and ſome ſhorter, as 
thoſe diving birds called douckers. 
Thoſe with broad bills may be divided into the gooſe-tind, 
which are larger; and the duck-kind, which are ſmaller ; 
and theſe latter into ſea-ducks, and river, or plaſh - ducks. 
In flat-billed birds, as ducks, there are three pair of nerves; 
which come down between the eyes itito the upper bill, 
whereby they are enabled to ſmell, and find out their 
food in the mire, water, and the like. The like has alſo 
been diſcovered in ſeveral round-billed birds ; but much 
ſmaller, and ſcarce diſcernible, except in the rook, where 
they are conſpicuous enough ; and it is remarkable that 
theſe, more than any other round-billed b:rdr, ſeem to 
rope for thelr meat in cow-dung and the like. In the 
wer bill there are alſo nerves, which have much the 
ſame fituation with thoſe in the flat-billed kind; but very 
ſmall, and ſcarce diſcernible. Phil. Traſ. Ne 206: p. 990. 
Moſt water-fowls have a ſhort tail ; and none of this kind 
have their feet diſpoſed like parrots and woodpeckets, 
which have two toes forward, and two backward ; where- 
as none of theſe have more than one back-toe, and ſome 
have none at all. 
The ſtructure and œconomy of birds are, in many re- 
ſpects, different from thoſe of their fellow-biped, man, 
and of their fellow-brutes, the quadrupeds, having ſome 
parts which thoſe want, and being without others which 
they have, beſides great variations in the contrivance of 
parts which are common to both; all wiſely adapted to 
their different conditions and manners of life. 
Among the parts peculiar to birds, ate firſt, the bill, 
- Which ſerves them both in lieu of lips and teeth ; where- 
with the rapacious tear their meat, the granivorous crack 
their ſeeds, and ſeparating the pulp with the tongue, 
throw out the huſk. Drake's Anthrop. lib. i. cap. 14. 


| Secondly, a horny nictitating membrane, to draw over 


and cover their eyes, and ſave hem from the annoyance 

of thorns and buſhes, much like that which frogs are 

furniſhed with to ſecure their eyes from mud dirt. | 
8 


t bill, as the bull- finch, houſcaſparroto, linnet, 
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To which may, thitdly, be added; feathers ind wings 
9 — — 1 | - p 1 0 f 

e parts which ph gilts have genetally ſuppoſed no 
to be found in birds ate, 1. Teak, and 1 as already 
mentioned. 2. Lacteal veſſels. But Mr. Hewſon ob- 
ſerves, that the difficulty of diſcovering the lacteuls of 
birds is owing to the tranſparency of the chyle which 
they contain, and the want of meſenterie glatids; The 
lymphatic ſyſtem in bird, he ſays, tiay be divided, as it 
is in quadrupeds, into two branthes, vis. the lacteals and 
lymphatics, and their trunk, ot thoracic duct. The lac- 
teals are the lymphatics of the inteſtines; and; like the 
other lymphatics, carry a ccunſpatene lymph; and, inſtead 
of one thoracic duct, there are two, of which one goes to 
each jugular vein. The lymphatics in the necks of fowls 
were diſcovered by Mr. J. Hunter mati years ago. We 
may infer from hence; that abſorption is not carried: on 
even in birds by the common veins. See an account of 
the lymphatic ſyſtem in birds by Mr. Hewſon, Phil. 
Tranl. vol. Iviti. Ne 34. 1768: 3: Kidneys, ind a blad- 
der of urine, which they can be without, a they trave 
but little moiſture in their bodies, do but rarely drink 
and this only to moiſten theit food: 4. A ſeptiims #ranſ- 
verſum, the want of which is applied by a peculiar diſ- 


_ of the — | 
ſly, Pliny ſays 188 iploon'z but in to 
eagles; and other birds diſſected by the royal academiſts 
at Pariz, there were membranes like _— found. 
Some authors alſo ſpeak of ducts which paſs immediately 
from a ſort of kidneys to the extremity of the regm of 
birds, whereby a white, liquid kind of excrement is uiſ- 
charged, being firſt mixed with the 3 few. Gentz- 
ken's Phyſ. Hypoth. p. ii; cap. 3, &. 
Variations in the parts of birds from thoſe of men and 
uadrupeds, are, t. In the cat where the cavities and 
Se drum are of a peculiar make; Phil. Tranſ: Ne 299. 
The ears of bird. differ much from thoſe of men or beaſts; 
there is almoſt a direct paſſage from one ear to the other 
of birds ;, ſo that prick but the ſmall membrane called the 
drum in either ear, and water poured in at the one car 
will run out at the other. But this is not all: what is 
much more remarkable, they have no cache; but in- 
ſtead thereof, there is a ſmall twiſted paſſage that opens 
into a latge cavity running betwixt two ſculls, and paſſes 
all round the head ; the upper ſcull is ſupported by many 
hundreds of ſmall thread-like pillars or fibres, which, as 
it is ſuppoſed; have arivthet uſe alſoz to break the ſound 
from —_ any confuſed echo; and to make it one and 
diſtinct. 
This paſſage; obſerved betwixt the two ſciills, is much 
larger in ſinging bird} than in others that do not ing; ſo 
very remarkable, that any perſon that has but been ſhewn 
this, may eaſily judge by the head, what bird is a finging 
bird, or has aptitude 3 though he never ſaw the 
bird before, nor knew what bird it were; 
Ne 206. p. 99g. 
2. In the diviſion of the aorta. | 
3- In the ſpinal marrow, which is divded into two iti the 
middle of the back, with a ventricle between the two. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 180. p. 394. 
4. In the bones, which ate all hollow and fiſtular, to 
make the body lighter and more buoyant; Niewent. 
Relig. Philoſ. cont. 22. f 12. p. 335, ſeq; 
Both in the bones; and in the fleſhy parts, there are re- 
ceptacles of air communicating with the lungs. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. N 29. | 
5. In the heart; which has a fleſhy valve at the mouth of 
the vena cava; See Pitheld's Nat. Hiſt: of Anim. 
6: In the lungs, which ate ſtrongly 1 Any to the back; 
for greater convenience bf flight. Vater Phyf. Exp. p. 


, &c. 
75 n the ſtomach, of which bird have two or three; to 
upply the want of maſtication. See Grew's Comp. Anat: 
The digeſtion of bird is very ſttang, eſpecially in hens, 
ducks and pigeons, whoſe ſtomachs Bo: been found to 
act 2 rant bullets, Boyle's Phil: Works abr: 
tom. ii. p. 0 2 15 

8. In the legs and feet; which, in ſome ſpecies of birds, 
are made to hold or cling faſt by ; in othets to wade in 
the mud without finking. Niewent. Relig: Phil. p. 341- 
The poſture and action of bird: in ſtatiditig and walking, 
are ſhewn by li to be vety differetit from thoſe of 
man; though be bipeds ; particularly as to coantri- 
vance; whereby birds ate enablel to ſtand better on one 
foot. See Phil, Tranſi Ne 144. P. 63. Ne 92. p. 


Phil. Tranſ. 


6004. 
9. In their tails; which ate made to poiſe theit bodies in 

ight. Ibid: ſect. 20. p. 343. 
10. In the peQtoral muſcits, which, in birds, are the 
8 of all, as ſerving for the motion of the wings 
which, in long or ſwiſt flights, require great ren " 
| wheres 
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rhereas, in man, the crural muſcles are ſtrongeſt, ſo 
that, if he would fly, it muſt rather be by the action of 
bis legs than his arms. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 220, N 

Their whole ſtructure is admirably accommodated to 
fight, eſpecially: that of the pelican, which, beſide all 
other apparatus ſor this purpoſe, has a quantity of air 


lodged in the vile of the ſkin, which it takes in at | 


every inſpiration, and expels again at expiration, where- 
by its bulk is conſiderably enlarged, without any ſenſible 
increaſe of weight. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. an. 1693, p. 259, 
&c, 11. In the brain, which is different from that both 
of man and quadrupeds, being adapted rather to the ex- 
erciſe of the locomotive faculty than for imagination and 
memory. en 115 | 
However, the ſagacity of birds in building, and placing 
their neſts out of the reach of enemies, and in avoiding 
noxious plants, is prodigious, It is ſaid they will not ſo 
much as touch or perch on ſuch plants, being warned of 
the danger by the ſmell or ¶Muvia of the plant. Boyle's 
Phil. Works abr. tom. ii. p 183. and p. 437- 
12. In the bronchial duas, which are extended to the 
very bottom of the cavity of the ab omen, that the air re- 
ceived into them, may the better fill and enlarge the the- 
rex, . whereby they are rendered much lighter than if 


their bodies were ſolid, like other animals. Acad. des 


Sc. an. 1693. p. 2 | 
13. In e FF in bir4s, are fingle, and only 
- furniſhed with fingle tubes, whereby ro convey the eggs 
to the wterus; the whole faſtened to their back. Acad. 
des Scienc. 1693. 36. n © | 
Many methods have been uſed by natura'iſts for preſerv- 


ang dead birds from corruption, in their natural form and 


colour. Some have taken off the ſkin, with all the fea- 
thers upon it, from the body and thighs, leaving the legs 
and wings, with-the, whole neck with the bil}, and filled 


it with fome ſoft ſtuff, ſuch as hay, wool, or flax. Others 


have put them into veſſels full of ſpirit of wine, or ſtrong 
brandy z againſt which it has been objected that ſpiritu- 
ous liquors change the colours of the feathers ; but M. 
Reaumur concludes from many experiments, that this 
objection is groundleſs ; and he has given ſeveral minute 
directions for preſerving and conveying them in this way. 
Others again, eſp-cially in countries where ſpices are 
cheap, have embalmed dead bird; Reaumur obſerves, 
' that powdered-alum or lime will ſerve the ſame purpoſe. 
Another method which has been ſometimes practiſed, 
is that of drying birds for preſervation in a heated oven. 
The ſame ingenious naturaliſt informs us, that quadru- 
peds, fiſhes, reptiles, and inſets, may be preſerved in 
the ſame manner. with birds. Phil. Tranſ. vol, xlv. p. 
304, & c. See farther on this ſubject, ibid. vol. xl, N* 
16, and Ne 26. 5 | 


Bix ps, feetleſs, apodes, a fiftitious denomination given by 


ſome of the ancients to the birds of paradiſe, from a miſ- 
taken notion that they had no feet, and could not walk, 
but only fly. | 

Theſe are placed in contradiſtinction to the oftriches, 
which could only walk, not fly. 

BiRDs, ſubterranean, thoſe which reſide in caves and holes 
under ground; as ſome ſpecies of owls, bats, &c. 

Jo this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe vaſt quantities of 
ducks, which break out of the caves adjoining to the Zirch- 

nitzer ſea in time of thunder, in ſuch numbers as to 
cover the lake. Phil. Tranſl. Ne 191, p. 420. 

Bikps, /inging, are the nightingale, blackbird, flaring, thruſh, 
linnet, lark, thro/ile, Canary-bird, bullfinch, gold i ach, &c. 
See ſome very curious experiments, and obſcrvations on 
the ſinging of birds, Phil. 'Crauſ, vol. Ixiii. part ii. Ne 31. 


Their firſt ſound is called hip, which is a ſingle ſound 


repeated at ſhort intervals; the next call, which is a repe- 
tition of one and the ſame note; and the third ſound is 
called recording, which a young bird continues to do for 
ten or eleven months, till he is able to execute every part 
of his ſong; and when he is perfect in his leſſon, he is 
ſaid to /ing his ſong round. Their notes are no more in- 
nate, than language in man; they all ſing in the ſame 
key. The honourable author, Daines Barrington, has 
there attempted to reduce their comparative merits to a 
ſcale ; and to explain how they firſt came to have par- 
ticular notes. See 50NG of Birds. 
BikDs, migratory, the ſame with birds of PA88AGE, and 
MIGRATION, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. Ne 20. 
Biu os, decoy, thoſe trained up to call and allure others into 
the fowler's nets, ſnares, lime-twigs, or the like. 
BirDs, meſſage, aves internunciæ, thoſe employed to convey 
letters or other diſpatches, either for the ſake of ex- 
pedition or ſafety. See . 
BiR B, mocting, in Virginia, a bird which imitates the voices 
of men, and the notes of all other birds, by way of diſ- 
uiſe, and thus eludes and eſcapes the fowler. Trev. 
Pick. Univ. tom. iv. p. 264. See MOCK-bird, 
We have one mocking bird in England, which is che Hy- 
LARK. | 
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Bind, humming , the American tamine ii, denomitjated from 

the noiſe it makes in flight. It is ſaid to be the ſmalte(t 

of the whole ſpecies of birds. See HUMMING Bird, and 

Phil. Tranſ. Ne 200. p. 960. ; 

BI Ds, anmaleus. It is diſpured whether the 8x T belon 

gs 
to the bird or quadruped kind. Later naturaliſts incline 
to the laiter; and; notwithſtanding its wings tondemn 
it to be a mouſe, 
The like difficulty has been raiſed with reſpect to the ber. 
nacle, folan yooſe, or marreufe. Some, notwithſtanding its 
feathers, maintain it io be à fiſh. What (hull we then 
ſay of ihe pinguin, or penguin, an caftern bh, denomi— 
nated from the iſland of that name, which walks erect 
like a man, has no feathers, nor flies, nor aſſociates with 
other bird) z and which ſome wi } have to participare both 
of the human, the volatile, and the fiſhy kingdom, lu 
reality, it is animal bipes and implume, and con ſequentiy 
a man, on the terms of P ato's definition. 
Macer, among the anc ents, and Wiilughby and Ray 
among the moderns, have witten exprefly on bird. This 
laſt author affirms, tht the kinds of hr known and de. 
ſcribed, are about 500. Boyle has given pheumatical 
experiments on 6145 in vacuo. iVhil. raul. No 105, p 
480, &c. | 
Preicience, or knowledge of ſututity, was ſuppoſed, +. 
among the ancients, a natural faculty of /i, owing, per. 
haps, to their nearer intercourſe with heaven. or their 
breathing a purer and more celeſtial air than other ahi 
mals. Hence it was; that divination by br& obtained 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, being performed 
by obſerving, and interpreting the flight, che ping 4.4 
feeding of divers birds. See AUGURY and Ausbicteu. 
Birds, with regard to augury and divination, were of di— 
vers kinds, viz. | 
Aves Auſpicatæ, or felices, thoſe which naturally portended 
good: ſuch were the dove, ran, &c. 
Ava inauſpicatæ, dire, emino/e, thoſe which boded ſome 
evil or miſchief: ſuch were the 4ite, raven, crow, and ous, 
every where, except at Athens. 
Admiſſrva, that which excites and encourages the conſulter 
to execute what he has in view. 
Arciva or arcula, that which forbad a thing to be donc; 
otherwiſe called clivia, clamateria, and prebititoria, ineb a, 
and inhiba, 
Incendiari, that which gave omen of a fire, or other ca- 
lamity ; or which is ſcen car» ying a fire-brand from the 
funeral-pile to a houſe. 
Remora, that which liays, or delays an action. 
Siniſtra, that on the left hand, denoted a happy or proſ- 
perous omen; and was alfo called ſerunda, preſpera. 
Alites, thoſe which gave omens by their wings and flight, 
Oſcines, thoſe by their linging or chitping. 
Pulli, by their pecking. 
Prepetes, thoſe which by their flight, or perching, gave 
happy omens. 
Inferg, or inclre, thoſe which in like manner gave ill 
omens. 

Bix p, in Falconry, denotes a haw#, or FAL cov. 

Bios, nides, aves nidularie, thoile taken while in the neſt. 

BiRDs, ramage, arboraris aves, thuſe only arrived at 
ſtrength ſutheient to fly from branch to branch. 

Bix D, hagard, that which has lived at liberty, and is thence 
more wild and untractable. 

Bix D of the fit, that which having been reclaimed, returns 
to, and peiches on the hand, without the help of a lure. 
BIRD of lure, that which comes to the jure, and by that 

means to the hand. 

BirD, baſtard, a hawk, for inſtance, bred of a h.w# and a 
lanier. Or a /4er, bred of a /utrr and a lauter. 

Bin ns, coward, thoſe which only purſue their game for their 
own belly, and which are not to be reduced to juit ipoit, 
As ravens, kites, &c, 

Bias, form. See PROCELLARIA, 

Birps, in Medicine, are chiefly the gooſe, duck, hen, pea oct, 
and pigeon; of which the fat, egys, and dung, are in utc. 
Sextus Placidus treats at large conceruing remedias from 
birds. 

Birds, conſidered as foods, are of a dry warm na'ure. as 
ſeeding chiefly on dry meats and drinking little. They 
are ſuppoſed to abound much in ſalt and ſulphur, whence 
Kircher accounts for the bright colour of their tearhers. 
Some have denied the exiſtence of any volatile ſalt in 
birds, Borrichius eſtabliſhes it. 18 

The peacect has been called avis medica, or the medicinal 
bird, on account of its great efſicacy in divers diſcaſes. 

Bios, in Huſbandry, ate to be guarded agaiuſt as Jeltruc- 
tive. Artes and hawks, to chickens; crows and Y, 
to corn; Jays, ſparrows, and other lazall birds, to tuts, 
&c. 
Writers in huſbandry preſcribe divers methods of ſcars 
away, or deſtroying noxious birds, Some prevent 475 
from eating the ſeed when firſt ſown, by liming, aud 


mixing it with mw iat 


BIR 


Bin p, in Aftronomy, avis Indica. 

BinD of Ph@bus, the Raven, 
tions. See CORVUS. : 

Bin ps, in Heraldry, are figures frequently borne in arms. 
Birds are eſteemed a more honourable bearing than fiſhes ; 
and wild, ravenous birds, than tame ones. The terms 
armed, cloſe, creſted, diſplayed, jeſſed, jowlopped, languid, 
and membered, are applied to birds, which lee. 8 

Bizp of the wiſe, among Chemiſts, is the philoſophical mer- 
cuty; and, in general, ſublimations or ſubltances ſpi- 
ritualized by the ſeparation of their terreſtrial part. 

Bign, golden, the hermetic matter partly matured. 

BIN D, greens the philoſopher's ſtone, at the time when its 

olour appears. | 

Biel a little Rick cleft at one end, in which 1 put a 
leaf of ſome plant, wherewith to counterfeit the cryer's 
CALL of ſeveral birds, and bring them to the net, or 
ſnare, or lime-twig, to be taken. : f 
A laurel-leaf fitted on the b:rd call, counterſeits the voice 
of lapwings; A leck, that of nightingales, Kc. ; 

Biko, Cyprian, aves Cyprice, or avicule Cyprie, is a deno- 
mination given to a kind of odorous candles, made of the 
matter of troches, and burnt for the ſake of their fumes, 
called alſo, from their figure, bacul!, or /licks. : 

Bin D of Hermes, avis, or avicula Hermetica. All chemiſts 
ſpeak much of that which flies in the night without wings. 
Some will have the avicula Hermetica to be an univerſal 
{alt prepared from dew. It alſo denotes red-lead. 

BIRD cherry, in Botany, ſee PRUNUS. 

Bix D' eye, in Botany, 2 PHEASANT'S cye. 

&D's eye View, See PERSPECTIVE. ; 

50 RD's Heat, Ornithopus, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
drcandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement 
of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, tubulous, and 
indented in five equal ſegments at the brim ; the flower 
is of the butterfly kind, the ſtandard heart-ſhaped and 
entire, the wings oval, etect, and almoſt as large as the 
ſtandard, and the keel is ſmall and compreſſed ; it has 
ren ſtamina, nine of which are joined, and one ſtanding 
ſeparate, terminated by ſingle lummits 3 the germen 1s 
narrow, ſupporting a briſtly aſcending ſtyle, terminated 
by a punctured ſtigma. The germen becomes a taper in- 
curved pod, having many joints connected together, 
which ſeparate when ripe, each containing one ovlong 
ſeed. Linnæus enumerates four, and Miller five ſpecies. 

Bix, or fowl-mead graſs, a ſpecies of graſs, which has 
been lately cultivated with a particular attention. It is a 
fine, ſweet, ſilky graſs, with a durable verdure ; throws 
out a great crop, and produces a large quantity of feed. 
One rood of ground yielded a hundred weight of ſeed, 
and a very large load of hay. It is moſt proper for up- 
land meadow : 

round. 

Bin D's neft, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the daucus, 
or CARROT; and by others for OPHRYS. | 

Birb's ne/?, purple, fee ORCHIS. 5 

Bix p', 2 10 Cookery, the neſts of a ſmall Indian ſwallow, 
very delicately taſted, and frequently mixed among ſoups. 
On the ſea-coalts of China, at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
there are ſeen vaſt numbers of theſe birds; they leave the 
inland country at their breeding time, and come to build 
in the rocks, and form their neſts out of a ſpumous 
matter, which they find on the ſhore, waſhed thither by 
the waves. They are of a hemiſpheric figure, and of 
the ſize of a goole's egg, and in ſubſtance much reſem- 
ble the ichthyocolla, or ilinglaſs. The Chineſe gather their 
neſts, and ſell them to all parts of the world; they diſ- 
ſolve in broths, &c. and make a kind of jelly, of a very 
delicious flavour. 

Bird's pepper, ſee Capsicum. : 

BIRDLIME, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, and 
from various materials, for the catching of birds, mice, 
and other vermin. : 

The birdlime ordinarily uſed among us, is made from 
holly- bark, boiled ten or twelve hours: when the green 
coat is ſeparated from the other, it is covered up a 
fortnight in a moiſt place, then pounded into a tough 
paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood be left, and waſhed 
in a running ſtream till no motes appear, put up to fer- 
ment four or five days, ſkimmed as often as any thing 
ariſes, and laid up for uſe, —To uſe it, a third part of 
nut oil, or any thin greaſe, is incorporated with it over 
the fire, 
The miſletoe affords a juice, even ſuperior to that of the 
holly; and if a young ſhoot of the common elder be 
cut through, a ſtringy juice will draw out in threads, 
and follow the knife like bird/ime, or the juice of holly. 
It ſeems in this tree to be lodged, not in the bark, bũt in 
certain veins juſt within the circle of the wood. The 
roots of all the hyacinths alſo afford a tough and ſtringy 
es of the ſame kind, and ſo do the aſphodel, the 
bryony root, in a ſurpriſing 


See Apys. 
one of the ſouthern conſtella- 


arcifſus, and the black 
quantity, | 
Vor. I. No 40. 


the ſeed ſhould be left uncovered on the | 
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The biralime brought from Damaſcus is 
made of ſebeſtins, their kernels bein frequently found 
in it: but this does not endure either Poſt or wet. That 
brought from * is of an ill ſmell; that of the Ita- 
lians is made of the berries of miſletoe, heated, mixed 
with oil, as before ; to make it bear the water, they add 
turpentine.—lt is ſaid, the bark of our viburnum or way- 
faring ſhrub, makes birdlime as good as the beſt, 
Birdlime is a ſubſtance very apt to be congealed, and ren- 
dered unſerviceable by froſts; to prevent which it is 
proper, at the cold ſeaſons, to incorporate ſome petro- 
leum with it, before it is uſed, The method of uſing it 
is to make it hot, and dip the ends of a bundle of rods 
in it; then to turn them about and play them together 
till a ſufficient quantity is extended over them all. If 
ſtrings, or cords are to be limed, they are to be dipped 
into the birdlime, while very hot. The cords may be put 
in cold, but the rods ſhould be warmed a little. Straws 
are to be limed while the matter is very hot; a large bun- 
dle of them ſhould be put in at once, and worked about 
in it, till they are well beſmeared. When thus prepared, 
they ſhould be preſerved in a leather bag, till they are uſed. 
When the twigs, or cords, are to be put in places ſub» 
ject to wet, the common birdlime is apt to have its force 
ſoon taken away. lt is neceſſary, therefore, to have te- 
courſe to a particular fort which, from its property of 
bearing water unhutt, is called water-birdlime; and is pre- 
pared thus. 

Take a pound of ſtrong and good bird!ime, waſh it tho- 
roughly in ſpring-water, till the hardneſs is entirely 
removed: and then beat it well, that the water may 
be ſeparated from it; then dry it well, and put it 
into an earthen pot; add to it, as much capon's 
greaſe as will make it run. Then add two ſpoonfuls of 
ſtrong vinegar, one ſpoonful of oil, and a ſmall quantity 
of Venice turpentine. Let the whole boil for ſome mi- 
nutes over a moderate fire, ſtirring it all the time. Then 
take it off; and when there is occaſion to uſe it, warm 
it, and cover the ſticks well with it. This is the beſt 
ſort of birdlime for {nipes, and other birds that love wet 
places. 

M. Barrera, phyſician at Perpignon, has diſcovered an 
animal birdlime, prepared of the bolls of a ſort of cater- 
pillars, by putrefying them in the earth, ſteeping them 
in water, and then pounding and mixing them with olive 
oil. Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad, Scienc. 1720, p. 12. 

BIREMIS, from bis, double, and remus, car, in Antiquity, a 
veſſel with one or more rows of oars,ranged, as ſome 
think, in two ſtages over each other; or a veſſel having 
two ranks or rows of oars placed over, and aſide of each 
other. But the particular fabric of theſe veſſels ſeems far 
from being a ſettled point among the learned, 

The Roman biremis is the ſame with what the Greeks 
called Jgora, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from tri- 
remis, quadriremis, &C. 

BIREUVUM, ſee BikRETUM. 

BIROTA, Birotum, from bis and rota, wheel, a kind of ve- 

hicle denominated from the two wheels whereon it mov- 
ed. 
The b'irota, by the conſtitution of Conſtantine, was drawn 
by three mules, and carried two hundred pounds weight; 
by which it was diſtinguiſhed from the rheda, which car- 
ried a thouſand pounds and was drawn by cight, and in 
winter by ten mules. 

BIRRETUM, in Miriters of the Middle and Lower Ages, a 
thin black cap or cover for the head, made of linnen, fitted 
cloſe to the head, and pointed by a pyramid, anciently 
worn, by prieſts, ſoldiers, doctors, &c. Du-Cange. 
The word birretum, ſometimes written birrettum and bi- 
retum, is alſo applied to a cap or coif of a judge, or ſer- 
jeant at law. 

The birretum alſo denotes the cap worn by the novices 
in the Jeſuits order, formerly of a ſquare, now a round 
figure, | 

"The birret was the ordinary cover of the head in France 
five hundred years ago. It took its denomination from 
birrus or birrum, the coat anciently uſed by ecclefiaſtics ; 
with which the cap was then of a piece, and made part 
of itz ſo that the whole covered, not only the head, but 
the ſhoulders. Afterwards when they began to retrench 
the lower part, ſtill retaining the upper, it was no longer 
called b:rrus, or birrum, but dimivutively 6;rret, or bir- 
retum. 

BIRRUS, an ancient habit worn by the Chriſtians in A- 

frica. | 
The word is alſo written byrrus, ſuppoſed to be formed 
from Tugpos, on account of its red colour. 
Some will have the birrus an epiſcopal habit. Others ex- 
tend it to all the clergy. Others, on juſter grounds, 
make it the common coat of all the Chriſtians in that 
quarter, 

BIRTH, the natural excluſion of a perfect ro rus from 
the womb by the vagina, 3 &c. 


ſuppoſed to be 
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Bix Tu, an immature, is called an ABORTION, | 
IRTH, ſeven months, partus ſeptimeſiris, that which hap- 
pens on the hundred and eighth, or hundred and eighty- 
ſecond day after impregnation. 

This, phyſicians allow, may not only be a living, but a 
vital birth; though it does not often prove long lived. 
And the civil laws all own it as legitimatc. 

Hippocrates has written expreſly on the ſeven months 
birth, Net enTap muy, in two books, the firſt of which, 
as now extant, is held ſpurious. The ſecond is com- 
mented on by Galen, If ez7Tajnruy Bpepuy. 

A chiid born in the ſeventh month oftener lives than a 
child born in the eighth ; perhaps becauſe the premature 
birth in the firſt caſe is owing to the ſtrength of the child, 
and in the ſecond to the weakneſs of the mother. 

BiRTH, eight months, partus oftimeſtris, ſeldom if ever pro- 
duces a living, or lively child. An eight month's birth 
is always weak and ſickly, and ſcarce ever ſurvives the 
fortieth day. 

BirTHs, praternatural, are thoſe made by way of the anus, 

navel, &c. 
For the number of births, fee MaRR1AGE under which 
the proportion of births to marriages, of Hirth to burials, 
and of male bir:hsto females is computed. See allo MoR- 
TALITY, 

BiR TH, after, fee AFTER- birth. 

BirrH, or BIK THIN, among Scamen, denotes the due 
diſtance obſerved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or 
under ſail. A convenient place a-board for a meſs to 
put their cheſts, ſleep, &c. is alſo called a birth.— There 
is uſually one of theic in ſhips of war between every two 
guns. And a proper place to moor a ſhip in is called 
by the ſame name, as is alſo the ſtation in which a ſhip 
rides at anchor. 

B1RTH, expo/ition of, among the Ancients, was where a new- 
born infant was expoſed or caſt away, and left to the 
mercy of the firſt-comer, who might either take and 
bring it up, or ſuffer it to periſh. See EXTOSIxG H 
aren. 

Ger. Nodt has a treatiſe expreſs on the ſubject. Julius 
Paulus, Sire de Pattu Expoſitione & Nece apud Veteres. 
Ludg. Bat. 1710, 4to. 

BikTH, ſuppo/ition of, partus ſuppeſitio, in the Civil Law, 
is a crime, for which accuſation may be intented by thoſe 
who have intereſt therein, and is puaiſhed with death, 
like the crimen falſi, or forgery. 

Bix r R, ſuppreſſion of, partus ſuppreſſio, is the crime of a 
woman, who endeavours, by medicines, to deltroy or 
hinder the birth of a child: or, after its beiug born, hides, 
expoſes, or even ſtrangles it. 

BikTH-day, the anniverſary return of the day whereon a 
perſon was born. 

This anſwers to what the ancients called yepef2:ov, ge- 
nethlion, natalis dies, natalitius dies, natalitia, and, in the 
middle age, genetalius. 

The ancients made much of their religion to conſiſt in the 
celebration of bir:ih-days, and took omens from thence of 
the felicity of the coming year. We meet with - days 
of the gods, emperors, great men, poets, and even private 
perſons. What is more, the birth-days of cities, as Rome 
and Conſtantinople, wete celebrated with great pomp by 
the inhabitants. Virgil's b;rth-day was held very ſtrictly 
by the wits and poets who ſucceeded him. Pliny aſſures 
us, that Silius kept it with more ſolemnity than he did 
his own. Epilt. lib. iii. ep. 7. | 

The manner of celebrating birth-days was by a ſplendid 
dreſs; wearing a fort of rings peculiar to that day; of- 
fering ſacrifices, the men to their genius, of wine, frank- 
incenſe; the women to Juno; giving ſuppers, and treat- 
ing their friends and clients; who, in return, made them 
preſents, wrote and ſung their panegyties, and offered 
vows and good wiſlies for the frequent happy returns of 
the fame day. 

The birth-days of emperors were alſo celebrated with 
public ſports, feaſts, vows and medals ſtruck on the 
occaſion. 

But the ancients, it is to be obſerved, had other ſorts of 
bir th- days beſides the days on which they were born. The 
day of their adoption was always reputed as a birth-day, 
and celebrated accordingly. 

The emperor Adrian, we are told, obſerved three b;rth- 
days; viz. the day of his nativity, of his adoption, and of 
his inauguration, Fabr. Bib, Græc. tom. xii. lib. vi. cap. G. 

Ia thoſe times it was held, that men were not born only 
on thoſe days when they firſt came into the world, but 
on thoſe alſo when they arrived at their chief honours and 
command in the commonwealth, e. gr. the conſulate. 
Hence that of Cicero in his oration Ad Quirites, after his 
return from exile : A parentibus id quod neceſſe erat, parvus 
ſum procreatus, a wobis natus ſum conſularis. 

Beſides, thoſe who returned from baniſhment, were 
alto conſidered as being born again, renati, and ever af- 
ter called the day of their return their b:rth-duy. Thus 


Cicero to Atticus: Diemque natalem reditus the; chra, : 
in tue, edibus amæniſſimis ag am tecum, & cum mes 22 0 
Cenſorinus has a treatiſe De Die Natali, addreſſed to 
Cerellius ; as a compliment on his birth-day, — 

BIE TH-days of the ſaints and martyrs, natales fanforum, de 
note the days of their deaths. . 
In reality, natalis among the ancients, was no 
to birth-days, but extended to all feaſt-days. en 
Hence it is we meet with natalis ſolis, natalis calicis 
talis eccleſiæ, natalis religuiarum, &Cc. g 

Bin Tn n, the ſame with original st. 

BiRTH=-wort, in Botany, the Engliſh name of the plant 
ARISTOLOCHIAzagenusof the gynandria hexandria claſs, 
Its eharactets are theſe : the flower is of one leaf, which 
is unequal, the baſe is ſwelling and globular; it is al 
terward extended in a cylindrical abs, which ſpreads 
open at the brim, where the lower part is ſtretched out 
like a tongue; the oblong angular germen fits under 
the flower, which afterwards turns to a large ſeed- 
veſſel, diftering in form, which opens in ſix cells, fill. 
ed with feeds, for the moſt part compreſſed. There 
are nine ſpecies, one of which is the ſnake-root, which 
1s greatly uſed in medicine; theſe roots are brought over 
from Virginia and Carolina, There are ſome of theſe 
tory preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who are curious: 

ut as they are ſometimes killed by froſt in winter, ſo 
they are not very common in the Engliſh gardens. 

BIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome old writers to the 

NAPELLUS, or monks-hood ; and by others to the ci- 
cCUTA or hemlock, 
There is, however, another ſenſe of the word, very dif. 
ferent from both theſe, in which it is uſed to expreſs an 
eſculent plant. The phraſe bis al nil is frequent amons 
the Arabian writers; and as a/ nil ſignifies only of the 
river Nile, the whole name ſhould ſeem to expreſs the 
character of ſome poiſonous plant growing ia the Nile, 
This, however, is by no means the ſenſe in which it is 
received; for we are told, that 415 a/ ni! ſignifies a bul- 
bous root of a ſweet.taſte, growing on the mountains 
about Damaſcus, and in other parts of Syria, and eaten - 
in the ſpring by the people of the adjacent country. 

Brs-annual, a name given by botanilts to thoſe plants, which 
ordinarily do not flower till the ſecond year, | 

BISA, or BIZ 4, a coin in Pegu, current there for half a 
ducat. The denomination is alſo given to a kind of 
weight uſed in the fame country, equivalent to two Ve- 
netian pounds five ounces, or to three pounds nine ounces 
of the ſmaller weight of that city, 

BISACU TA, in Middle Age [Friters, an ax with two edges, 
or which cuts either way; or a miſſive weapon, pointed 
at both ends. 


nas 


| © Walſingham repreſents the ſecuis biſacuta as peculiar to 


the Scottiſh nation. See BATTLE-ax. 

BISANT. See BESANT. 

BISARCA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the herb TARRAGON, 

BI8B AA, a ſeaſt celebrated by the Meſſapii, after the pru- 
ning of their vines, to obtain of the gods that they might 
grow again the better. 

The word is formed from gigen, uſed by ſome for a vine. 

BISCAIAN language denotes the Cantabrian, or ancient 
language of Spain, being a branch of the Celtic, which 
firſt gave way to the Romanſe. 

BISCIA, in /chihys/2gy,a name by which ſome have called the 
ACUS, or, as we call it in Engliſh, the tobacco-pipe-fiih, 
the needle- fiſh, or trumpeæt- fiſh. 

BISCUIT, fee B:s$KET. N 

BISCUTELLA, in Bztany, fee MusTaRD. 

BISECTION, ſee BisseEcTiION. 

BISELLIARII, or BissLLIAkI, in Antiquity, thoſe who 

enjoyed the honour or privilege of the BISELLIUM. 
The word occurs in ancient inſcription. CN. PLAETORIO 
VIVIRO AUGUSTALIL BISELLIARIO, Gruter. Inſcr. p- 
1099. 
The honor Liſellli appears to have been much the ſame 
with what in France is called droit de fauteuil; and the 
biſelliarii thoſe who, in public aſſemblies, enjoy this dil- 
tinction of the fautcui/, while other perſons are obliged 
to ſtand, or lit on benches, ſtools, or ordinary chairs. 
Scaliger in his index to Gruter, miſtook the b:/c//:ari; tor 
artificers who made theſe ſeats. 

BISELI.IUM, from is and ella, a chair, in Antiquity, 3 
kind of ſeat or chair, larger and richer than ordinary, 
big enough to hold two perſons, wherein to {it in courts, 
theatres, and other public aſſemblies. 

BISERRULA, in Bc:any, a genus of the dtade/phia decait- 
dria claſs. We have no Engliſh name for this plant. Its 
characters are theſe : the flower is papillionaceous, ha - 
ing a large roundiſh ſtandard, whole edges are reflexed ; 
the wings are oblong, and the keel is of the ſame length 
with the wings. It hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are 


joined, and the other ſingle: in the centre is ſituated an 


oblong compreſſed germen, which afterwards becomes 2 
| at, 
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flat, narrow pod, indented on both edges, like the ſaw of 
a ſword-fiſh, having two cells filled with kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds We have but one ſpecies of this genus, which is 
an annual plant, growing naturally in Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, and the ſouth of France. 
BISE F. from bis and feta, briftle, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
term uſed to expreſs a genus of flics of the claſs of the 
SETICAUDA, diſtinguiſhed from the others by their 
having two hairs or briſtles growing out of their tail, 
There are many ſpecies of this genus, and they are uſu- 
ally divided by authors into two principal kinds; ſuch 
as have ſharp ends, and ſuch as have blunt ones. There 
are ſ-veral ſpecirs of the former found in our hedges. 
See HENOTHRIX. 
BISHOP, a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual 
government and direction of a dioceſe. 
The word comes from the Saxon chop, and that from 
the Greek em:oxo7%, an overſeer or inſpector ; which was 
a tiile the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into 
the provinces ſubject to them, to ſee whether every thing 
was kept in order; and the Romans gave the ſame title 
to thoſe who were inſpectors and vifitors of the bread 
and proviſion, It appe-rs from a letter of Cicero, tha: 
be himſelf had a biſhopric ; being epr/copus Ore & Cam- 
auiæ. 
A +i/h2p differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an arch- 
biſhop with hep conſeciate a bi/hop, as a biſhop with 
prieſts, ordain aprielt ; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, 
as the Hie a dioceſe; that the archbiſhop convocates a 
provincial ſynod, as the hh a dioceſan one; and that the 
archbiſhop has canonical authority over all the b;/ops of 
his province, as the bop over the prieſts in his diocefe. 
It is a long time that hep have been diſtinguiſned from 
mere prieſts or preſbyters ; but whether that diſtinction 
be of divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in 
the apoſtolical age, or introduced ſince, is much contro- 
verted. On the one fide ſtands the New "Teſtament, 
wherein it is certain the names % p and prieſt are uſed 
indifferently : on the other ſide are tradition, the fathers, 
and the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. 
There apper no footſteps of any inſtitution of %s, 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the Scriptures ; neither do the 
oppoſers thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any othei 
form of church government therein: ſo that it may ſeem 
probable the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this 
kind at all; but either left the ſpiritual economy in the 
hands of the preſbyterians, or of thoſe together with the 
people. 
Accordingly new occaſions requiring new meaſures, in 
a little time the functions of the prieſthood were divided, 
and the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political 
part of religion being aſſigned principally to %%, and 
the evangelical to the prielts, &c. or rather, as ſome 
will have it, the functions of teaching and preaching 
were reſerved to the hop, and that of ordination fuper- 
added ; which was their principal diſtinction, and the 
mark of their ſovereignty in their dioceſe, 
By the ancient diſcipline, % hs were to be married once, 
and not to put away their wives on pretence of religion 
but a ſecond marriage was a diſqualilication for this or- 
der. If they lived chaſte, they were ranked as con- 
feſſors. 
Some iheps in the middle age, on account of their re- 
galia, or temporalities, were obliged to a military ſervice 
called Heis, by which they were to lead their vaſſals into 
the field and attend the king in his military expeditions. 
This Charlemagne excuſed, and even forbid : but the 
prohibition was little regarded, ſince we nd the thing 
often praCtiſed afterwards. Du-Cange. 
The election of bi/þops was anciently placed in the clergy, 
and the people of the pariſh, province, or dioceſe; but 
aſterwards, princes and mapiltrates, patriarchs and popes, 
uſurped the power. The election was to be within three 
months after the vacancy of the ſee; and the perſon to 
be choſen out of the clergy of that church, Formerly 
the bi hop claimed a ſhare in the election of an archbi- 
ſhop ; but this was fet aſide by the popes. - 
In England, during the Saxon times, all eccleſiaſtical 
dignities were confirmed by the king in parliament, At 
length, however, after ſeveral contcits, eſpecially be- 
tween archbiſhop Anſelm and Henry J. in conſequence 
of a grant of king John, recogniſed in Magna Charta, 
and eſtabliſhed by ſtat. 25 Edw, III. ſtat. 6. $ 3. %s 
were elected by the chapters of monks or canons, ſome 
ſhadow of which ſtill remains in the preſent method of 
diſpoſing of biſhopricks. But by ſtat, 25 Hen, VIII. 
Cap. 20. the right of nomination was reſtored to the 
crown. : 
Ordinarily, at leaſt three 4;/5ops are required in the ce- 
remony of conſecrating a % %; but, in ſome caſes, a 
ſingle one might ſuffice. The Engliſh ſucceſſion of pro- 
teſtant b;/bops (tands on this laſt ground, 
In England, the king being certified of the death of a 
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b:/h3þp by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted 
to elect another, the conge elire is ſent to them, with 
a letter miſſive, nominating the perſon whom he would 
have choſen. The election is to be within twelve days 
after the receipt of it, otherwiſe the king by · letters pa- 
tent appoints whom he pleaſes; and the chapter, in caſe 
of refuling the perſon named by the king, incurs a præ- 
munire. — Aſter election, and its being accepted of by the 
bi/hop, the king grants a mandate under the great ſeal for 
confirmation, which the archbiſhop conſigns to his vi- 
car-general conſiſting moſtly in a folemn citation of 
ſuch as have any objections to the b;/þ9p elect, a declata- 
ration of their contumacy in not appearing, and an ad- 
miniſtration of the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
of ſimony, and canonical obedience. Sentence being 
read by the vicar-general, the % hep is inſtalled in the 
province of Canterbury by the arch-deacon : the fact is 
recorded by a public notary; and the biſhop is inveſted 
with full powers to exercile all ſpiritual juriſdictions, 
though he cannot ſue for his temporalities till after con- 
ſecration. — Then follows the conſecration by the arch- 
biſhop, or ſome other % appointed by lawſul com- 
miſſions, and two afhftant % hs the ceremony of 
which is much the ſame as in the Romiſh church, ſave 
that, having put on the epiſcopal robes, the archbiſhop 
and b:/hops lay their hands on the new prelate's head, and 
conſecrate him with a certain form of words. The tees 
of the whole proceſs are ſaid to amount to about 690 J. 
The proceſs of the tranſlation of a % ep to another bi- 
ſhoprick only differs in this, that there is no conſecration. 
The age of a b;/49p is to be at leaſt thirty years; and, by 
the ancient diſcipline, none were to be choſen but thoſe 
who had paſſed through all the inferior orders ; but, in 
ſome caſes of necelhity, this was diſpenſed with, and 
deacons, nay laymen, were raiicd per /a/tum to the epit- 
copal dignity. 

The form of conſecrating a %% is different in different 
churches.—In the Greek church, the %% p elect, being 
by the aſſiſtant ih, preſented for contecration, and the 
inſtrument of election put in his hand; aiter ſeveral 
prayers, (the firlt called diaconicum) demanding con- 
ſecration, makes profellion of his faith; after which 
he receives a benediction. He is then interrogated as 
to the belief of the trinity; to which he anſwers by 
a long profeſſion of faith, and receives a ſecond bene- 
diction. Laitly, he is aſked what he thinks of the 
incarnation ; to which he anſwers in a d profeſſion of 


faith; which is followed by a third benediction : after 


which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff: then 
he is led up to the altar; where, after certain prayers, 
and three croſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if 
he be an archbiſhop or patriarch ; he then receives the 
Kiſs of peace, of his conſecrator and two alliſtants; and 
ſitting down, reads, prays, and gives the communion to 
his conſecrator and others. 
In the Romiſh church the h elect being preſented by 
the elder afſiltant to the confecrator, takes the oath: he 
is then examined as to his faithz and after ſeveral 
prayers, the New Teſtament is drawn over his head, and 
he receives the chriſm or unction on his head. The pal- 
toral ſtatk, ring, and Goſpel are then given bim; and, 
after communion, the mitre is put on his head: each ce- 
remony being accompanied with proper prayers, &c. the 
conſecration ends with Je Deum. 
Theſe laſt- mentioned ceremonies are laid aſide in the 
conſecration of Engliſh b:;/hops. Nevercheleſs, the book 
of conſecration, ſet forth in the time of Edward VI. 
and confirmed by act of parliament, in which ſome of 
them are enjoined, is declared to be the ſtandard for this 
purpoſe by the thirty-ſixth article. 
The function of a % hab in England may be conſidered 
as two-fold; viz. what belongs to his order, and what 
belongs to his /«r i/{:&:u.— Lo the epiſcopal order belong 
the ceremonies of dedication, conkrmation, and ordina- 
tion; to the epi/copal juriſdittion, by the ſtatute- law, be- 
long the licenling of phyſicians, chirurgeons, and ſchool— 
malters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes (though this laſt pri- 
vilege is now peculiar to the b:/hop of Norwich), aſſiſting 
the civil magiſtrate in the execution of ſtatutes relating 
to eccleſiaſtical matters, and compelling the payment of 
tenths and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 
By the common law, the 41/þop is to certify the judges, 
touching legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages z 
and by that and the eccleſiaſtical law, he is to take care 
of the probate of wills, and granting adminiſtrations 
to collate the beneſices, grant inſtitutions on the preſenta 
tion of other patrons, command induction, order the 
collecting and preſerving the profits of vacant benefices 
for the uſe of the ſucceflors, defend the liberties of the 
church, and viſit his dioceſe once in three years. To 
the bi/þip alſo belong ſuſpenſion, deprivation, depoſition, 
degradation, and EXCOMMUNICATIONe. 
The 4:/40ps of England are all barons. Barons in a wy; 
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fold manner; viz. feudal, in regard of lands and baro- 
nies annexed to their biſhoprics: and by writ, as being 
ſummoned by writ to parliament.— They have the pre- 
cedence of all other barons, and fit in the upper houſe as 
barons. — They are twenty-four in number, beſides two 
archbiſhops. 

With reſpect to the order of precedency among one an- 
other, the archbiſhop of Canterbury takes the lead ; then 
the archbiſhop of York ; next to him the b;/bops of Lon- 
don, of Durham, and of Wincheſter. "The other b:/hops 
follow according to the ſeniority of their conſecration ; 
excepting only, that a bi/Þop being a privy counſellor, 
takes place after the b;/hop of Durham. 

Biſhops have two ſpecial privileges next to regal; the firſt, 
that in their courts they fit, and paſs ſentence, of them- 
ſelves and by their own authority : the jy courts be- 
ing not like other courts, but writs are ſent out in their 
own name, tc/te the hiſhop, not in the king's name, as is 
done in the king's courts. — The ſecond, that, like the 


king, they can depute their authority to another, as their 


ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſſary, &c. 

They have alſo this advantage over Jay-lords, that, in 
whatever chriſtian country they are, their epiſcopal de- 
gree and dignity are acknowledged ; and they may, qua- 
tenus biſhops, ordain, &c. 

'They have ſeveral immunities, as from arreſts, outlaw- 
ries, diſtreſs, &c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, 
&c. to have certain tuns if wine duty-free, &c. Their 
perſons may not be ſeized, as lay-peers may, upon con- 
tempt, but their temporalities alone, They may qualify 
as many chaplains as a duke, viz. ſix. But, as they have 
no right to be tried themſelves in the court of the lord- 
high ſteward, as peers, they ought not to be judges 
there. 

By law the crime of ep;/copicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his 5% hop, is petty-treaſon. | 
In Denmark there are fix ſuperintendents, who take it 
very kindly to be called b;/hops, and my lords. They have 


no temporalities; keep no eccleſiaſtical courts ; have no | 


cathedrals, or prebends, &c. but are only primi inter pa- 
res, having the rank above the inferior clergy of the 
province, and inſpection over their doctrine and man- 
ners. They are allowed two or three pariſhes each. 
Their habit is common with that of the other miniſters. 
In Sweden are an archbiſhop, and ten % s, with ſeven 
or eight ſuperintendents under them, —Lhey have alſo 
ecclehaſtical courts, &c. 

Bis nor-abbot, epiſcopus abbas, was an abbot inveſted with 
the epiſcopal order; of which we weet with ſeveral in 
the richer and more conſiderable monaſteties. 

B1snoP, cardinal, a bi/hop in chief, or in capite. 

St. Gregory ſometimes uſes the term for a proper b;/hop. 
Anciently there were alſo b;/hops, who by a peculiar pri- 


vilege from the holy ſee, were ranked, and had a ſeat | 


among the cardinals. 


Bis Hors, cathedral, was alſo a title given tothe proper hi hs, 


by way of diſtinction from the chorepiſcops. 

Bishors, vague, thoſe without any dioceſe, ſometimes at- 

tendant in camps, or in foreign countres, for the con- 
verſion of infidels. 
The like vague bi/hops were ſometimes alſo granted by 
popes to monalteries, exempt from the juriſdiction of the 
dioceſan, where they pertormed all the epiſcopal func- 
tions. Du-Cange. 

BisnoP in partibus infidelium, he who is dignified with the 


title of a biſhoprick, whoſe diſtrict or dioceſe is in the 


poſſeſſion of infidels or heretics. | 

By the canon law, a bhp in partibus is qualified hereby 

to be a COADJUTOR of another Hop. 
The denomination took its riſe from the expulſion of the 
bi/hops and clergy, out of the Holy Land by the Saracens ; 
when flying into Italy for ſhelter, coadjutories were given 
them for their ſubſiſtence. | 

BisSHOP, acephalus, he who is immediately ſubject to the 
papal ſee, without any metropolitan over him. 

B1sHoOP-elef, is he who has the king's nomination, with 
the ſanction of the chapter; but without conſecration, 

Bis nor defigned, epiſcopus deſignatus, denoted a COADJU= 
TOR of a biſhop, who, in virtue of his oflice, is to ſuc- 
ceed at the incumbent's death. 

Brsnoes, ſuffragan, are coadjutors or aſliſtants of dioceſan 
bi/hops, authoriſed by commiſſion from him. 

Bis Hors, exempt, thoſe freed from the juriſdiction of the 
metropolitan, and immediately ſubject to the ſee of Rome 
alone. 

Biſhop of the palace, epiſcopus palatii, was probably the ſame 
with b;/hop of the king's chapel, a title in the court of 
Bohemia. Du-Cange. 

It was alſo a title given thoſe hp, who, by licence of 
the pope, dwelt in palaces of kings, to be in readineſs for 
ſpiritual ſervice and council in church-matters. 

Bishor of the prime ſce, denoted a PRIMATE, otherwiſe 
denominated a ſenior bi/hop. 
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Bis Hops, rommendatory, or biſhops in COMMENDAM are 
cardinals not of the order of biſhops, or other prelate 
who yet hold biſhopricks in commendam. 2 
The appellation had its origin during the reſidence of the 
papal ſee at Avignon, whence ſcarce any cardinal, prieſt, 
or deacon, was created, who held not one, two, three 
or more biſhopricks in commendam. Du-Cange. 4 

BIs Hor, unver/al, or catholic, is a title given to the patri. 
arch of Armenia. 


B1SHOP of the catholic or univerſal church, a title ſometimes 
aſſumed by the popes. 

Bis Hor of b:/hops, was a title anciently given to the prelates 
of ſome of the greater and more honourable ſees, as Je- 
ruſalem and Rome. | 
The firft who had the title was James hh of Jeruſalem. 
Some will have the appellation to have been common to 
all b;/hops. 

Brsnoys, in the Lutheran Church, 
„ DENTS, 
The Calviniſts allow of no other bi hops beſides preſby- 
ters ; but the Lutherans make hep Avon oo 2 
a ſuperiority or pre- eminence over the reſt of their biſhops, 
ſuperintendents, or overſeers, | | 

BisHoP is alſo a quality ſometimes attributed to ſicular 

rinces, in reſpect of their 8UPREMAcY or juriſdiction 
in matters belonging to religion. | 
In this ſenſe it is that the emperor Conſtantine, in a letter 
to the % Dp in his dominions, calls himſelf common hi- 
Hob, as being in ſome reſpects, general 67% of the 
whole Roman world. | 

Bis nor of the Fews, the head of that people in England, 
choſen by themſelves, to whom they ſubmitted to be 
judged, and governed according to their law. Prideaux's 
Connect. part ii. lib. v. p. 478. 

This officer, which ſubliſted under 014 Norman kings, 
and was licenſed by them, anſwered to the =cHmarL 0- 
TARCHS in Babylon, and the aLABARCHS in Lgnpt. 

Bis Hops at chefs, a kind of pieces, the third in rank, be- 
low queens, but above knights, diſtinguiſhed by their 
cloven heads. 

In Latin writers of the middle age, the % hp is called al- 
phinus; and by the French le feu, the foo! or madman. 
See CHESS. *) 

BisHop, in Zoology, a little ſpotted beetle, commonly called 
the lady-cow, or lady-bird. | 

BisHOPS, regionary, fee REGLIONARY. 

BisHoy's Court, fee Cour. 

BrsRoe's ſee, or ſeat, originally denoted the throne or chair 
in the church where the %% hp fat. | 
This was alſo denominated Apsis. 

BisHOP's /ee alſo denotes the city or place where the reſi- 
dence of the bi is fixed. | 

| Every bi/hop's fee was anciently called ſedes apoſtolic ; 
though the appellation has ſince been reſtrained to the ſee 
of Rome. 

Anciently Dp ſeem to have had a right in England to 
ht as judges in the hundred and county-courts. In af- 
ter-times, they were forbid to fit in ſecular courts, and 
had ſeparate courts erected for them; which proved an 
occaſion of much diſpute between the two juriſdictions, 
No church-tenant might be ſued in any court but the 
biſhops. There are alſo traces of a ſeparate court of the 
bi/hops much earlier, among our Saxon anceſtors, in the 
eighth century. a 

The regard borne to the character of b;/hops, made them 
the common arbitrators even of ſecular cauſes: they had 
the cognizance of all cauſes concerning lands in Fran- 
almoigu; and for eccleſiaſtics, were judges even in capi- 
tal cauſes. 

BisHoP's weed, Ammi, in Botany, a genus belonging to the 
pentandria digynia claſs of Linnæus. Its characters are 
theſe: it is an umbelliferous plant, with difform flowers, 
each having five heart-ſhaped petals ; they have five ſlen- 
der ſtamina, and two reflexed ſtyles, crowned with ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas; the germen becomes a ſmall, round ſtri- 
ated fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies. 

Bis Hor, in Ornithology, is a name given to an excellent 
ſinging bird in Louiſiana. His ſong continues for the 
ſpace of a miſcrere, in all which time he does not appear 
to breathe ; he is then ſilent twice as long before he re- 
news itz fo that the alternative of ſong and reſt continues 
two hours. 

BISHOPING, in Hor ſeman/hip, a term denoting the arts 
uſed by jockies for making old horſes appear young, &c. 

BISHOPRIC, the juriſdiction of a bi/þop : or the diſtrict 
within which it is compriſed ; called alſo di,. 

There are twenty-four b:/oprics, and two archbiſhoprics, 
in England and Wales. To the old ones ſubſiſting be- 
fore the times of the Reformation, Henry VIII. by letters 
patent added five more b;/hoprics; viz. thoſe of Cheſter, 


Gloceſter, Peterborough, Briſtol, and Oxford, ſtat. 34 
& 35 Hen, VIII. cap. 17. , 
| n 


are thoſe more uſually 


In Ireland, there are . e bi/hopricks, and four arch- 

iſhoricksz in Scotland none. 

ASK. or 81500 x, in Cookery, a rich ſort of broth or ſoop, 
made of pigeons, chickens, force-meat, mutton-gravy, 

ther ingredients, 
8 formed, as fome think, from biſ- 
coca; becauſe the biſque, conſiſting of a diverſity of 
ingredients, needs ſeveral repeated coctions to bring it to 
perfection. 2 3 
There is alſo a demi-bi/que, made at a low expence, in hic 
only half the ingredients are uſed z and a % of fiſh, 
made of carps, minced with their roes and lobſters. 

BISKET, or BisgQerT, uſually denotes a delicate kind of 
bread prepared by the confeCtioners, of fine flour, eggs, 
ſugar, and roſe or orange-water ; or of flour, eggs, and 
ſugar, with aniſe-ſeeds v4 citron-peel ; baked in the 

in tin or paper moulds. 

The word n from je - ws bis, twice, and the 
nch cuit, codlus, q. d. baked. a 
We find divers ſorts of ſuch bi/kets, as ſeed-biſket, fruit- 
biſket, long: biſket, round-biſket, Naple:-bi/ket, ſpunge- 

et, &c. g 

e ſea, is a ſort of bread much dried, by paſſing the 
oven twice, to make it keep for the ſervice of the ſea.— 
For long voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it 
ſix months before the embarkation. It will hold good a 

'hole year, : 
Ag, Mart ſea-bi/eets from inſefts, Dr. Hales adviſes to 
make the fumes of burning brimſtone paſs through the 
caſks full of btead. ; 
Biſket may be likewiſe preſerved a long time, by keeping 
it in caſks well calked, and lined with tin. | 
The ancients had their 5;/ket prepared aſter the like man- 
ner, and for the like uſe as the moderns. The Greeks 
called it are 3:7ypoy, q. d. bread put twice to the fire. 
The Romans gave it the name of panis nautichs, or capta. 
Pliny denominates it vetus aut nauticus pants tuſus atque 
iterum coflus, By which it appears, that after the tirlt 
baking, they ground or pounded it down again for a ſe- 
cond. In ſome middle- age writers, it is called paximas, 

ximus, and panis paximatus. ; 
a the "+ nm we alfo meet with a kind of land- 
biſket for the camp ſervice, called bucce//atim, ſometimes 
expeditionalis annoma, which was baked much, both to 
make it lighter for carriage, and lels liable to corrupt, 
the coction being continued till the bread was reduced 
one fourth of its former weight. 

BISLINGUA, double-tongue, a name uſed by many authors 
for the narrow-leaved Ruscus, or BUTCHERS-BROOM 
called by many others, the Alexandrian bay, or {aurus 
Alexandria. 

BISMILLAH, in the Mubometan Cuſtoms, a ſolemn form, 
vie. in the name of the moſt merciful God, conſtantly placed 
at the beginning of their books and writings in general, 
as a peculiar mark, or diſtinguiſhed charaQteriltic, of 
their religion, it being counted an __— to omit it, 
The Jews for the ſame purpoſe, make uſe of the torm, 
in the name of the Lord, or, in the name of the great God. 
Sale. 

Bi$MILLAH is alſo uſed among the Arabs, as a word of 

invitation to eat. : 
An Arab prince will frequently fit down to eat in the 
ſireet before his own door, and call all that pals, even 
beggars, by this word, who do not fail to come and fit 
down to eat with him; for the Arabs are great levellers, 
and ſet every body on a footing with chemielves. Po- 
cocke's Egypt, &c. p. 483. : 

BISMUTH, a mineral body, of the ſemimetallic kind ; by 

many ſuppoſed to be compoſed of the firſt matter ol tin, 

while yet imperfect. It is found uſually in tin-manee, 
ſometimes alſo in ſilvet-mines. ; 

Its weight and colour diſcover it to be of a mercurial or 

metallic nature. In common menſtruums, it undergoes 

much the ſame alterations, and afſumes much the ſame 
forms as lead. Quincy ſays, there is always ſome ſilver 
init, 

Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large 

grain, gloſſy, white, and ſhining.—lt is alſo called T1:x- 

glaſs; becauſe, when broken, it ſhews a vaſt number of 
little poliſhed lamine like glaſs: it is alſo called MAaRca- 

SITE, by way of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all other 

marcaſites, or ſemimetals, in whiteneſs and beauty. 

It appears to be compoſed of cubes, formed by the ap- 

plication of plates upon each other. Its colour is leſs 

white than that of the regulus of antimony, and has a 

reddiſh tinge, eſpecially when expoſed to the air. It 18 

the heavieſt of the ſemimetals, and loſes in water about 

a ninth part of its weight: its ſpecific quantity be- 

ing fiom 9.600 to 9 700. Like the other ſemimetals, 

it is ſemi-volatile; when expoſed to the fire, flowers 

riſe from it, it is calcined and converted into a litharge 

and glaſs nearly as lead is, and, like it, may be employed 

to the purification of gold aud ſilver by cupellation, 
Vol. I. No 40. 
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It eaſily combines with ſulphur, and amalgamates with 
mercury, and unites with all metallic matters, except- 
ing according to Mr. Gellert, zinc and arſenic; their 
athnities with it are, according to him, in the followin 
order. Iron, copper, tin, lead, filver, and gold. 05 
mut h, like iron, is ſaid to occupy, when fuſed, a leſs 
ſpace than when ſolid ; it is fuſible with a heat of 460 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer; it greatly increaſes 
the fuſibility of ſome other metals: a ſmall portion of it 
increaſes the brightneſs, hardneſs, and ſonorouſneſs of 
tin, for making pewter, with which it is chiefly uſed 3 
as it is alſo for ſoldering ſome metals, and for making 
printer's types; for foils for mirrors, for anatomical in- 
jections; for imitating ſilvering upon wood; and for ren- 
dering ſome metals fitter to be caſt into moulds. 
Biſmuth is found native. Its moſt uſual appearance is in 
the ſtate of ore, into which it is reduced by its particles 
being penetrated by, and intimately mixed with, a ſul- 
phur, and with a large quantity of arſenic, and with an 
earthy matter, which yields a blue colour, equal to the 
zaffer, or {malt produced from cobalt. 
In the fuſion of this ore, the ſulphur and arſenic evapo- 
rate over the fire; and the reguline matter, being freed 
from its impriſoned ſtate, runs off from the earthy ſub- 
ſtance, which being left fixt behind, may, with the ad- 
dition of flints, and fixed alkali. be run into a fine 
blue, glaſſy matter, no way differing from the ſmalt of 
cobalt. 
Native 6:/muth is found in ſmall compact maſſes, of a pale 
lead colour on the outſide, and when broken, of a fine 
glittering, filvery white, and compoſed of a multitude of 
foliaceous flakes or plates, laid evenly over one another, 
and diſpoſed in ſeveral irregular directions in the maſs. 
It is ſubject to fewer variations in its ore than molt other 
minerals; but it is ſometimes turned yellow by too great 
a proportion of ſulphur, and ſometimes is very deeply 
tinged with the matter of the common marcaſites, and, 
in this condition, is often miſtaken for mere marcaſite, 
to the no ſmall loſs of the proprietor of the mine. | 
It is very common in Germany and England. The tin- 
mines in Cornwall afford it; though in no conſiderable 
quantity worth ſaving. Pryce's Min. p. 45. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a medicine prepared from biſmnuth by 
calcination, and the addition of ſpirit of vinegar and 
cremor tartari, which has been extolled in the dropſy. He 
alſo mentions a preparation of it wich common {ubli- 
mate into a white powder, a few grains of which purge 
gently. Works abr. p. 501. 
Its medicinal virtue is much the ſame with that of the 
droſs of lead, being ſeldom uſed except in external forms, 
as containing an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to be 
taken inwardly ; yet, M. du Clos made a purgative of it, 
to be uſed in the dropſy. Add that biſmuth being diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of nitre, yields a fume, which, being 
precipitated with water, produces a white powder, called, 
magiſtery of 4i/muth, and Spaniſh white, found a good 
diaphoretie in acute caſes. 
But its chief uſe among the ancients, as well as moderns, 
is as a coſmetic. Other menſtrua, and other precipitates, 
have been uſed for producing this powder; but by what- 
ever means it is prepared, it retains a corroſive quality, 
and injures the complexion. 
Sig- Poli, by repeated diſtillations of b:/-11th with an 
equal quantity of corroſive ſublimate, procured a running 
n.ercury, and a fine powder, of the colour of pearl, 
which might be of uſe in counterfeiting the oriental 
pearls. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 1713. 
To the fame purpoſe Neuman ſays, that by expoling a 
mixture of b;/muth and corroſive ſublimate to the fire in 
a retort, part of the quickſilver dillilled, and was ſuc. 
ceeded by a dark brown butter, which concocting, grew 
hard as a ſtone. By repeatedly rectifying the butter, it 
became clearer and browner, and harder; and an uncs 
tuous pearl-coloured matter remained after every diſtil - 
lation. Neuman's Works, p. 1cg. 
Biſmuth bears a near affinity ro zixc. 
Lemery ſays, that if the ſolution of &i/muth be uſed as an 
ink to wiite with, the wricing does not appear, but that 
it becomes very black, when moiſtened with the deli- 
quiated liquor of the ſcoria of regulus of antimony. See 
Ixx /ympatnetic. 
Thete is alfo an artificial bi/muth, which is that ordinarily 
found in the ſhops, made by reducing tin into thin la- 
minæ, or plates, and cementing them by a mixture of 
white tartar, ſalt-petre, and arſenic, ſtratified in a cru- 
cible over a naked fire. The ſame is alſo by ſome made 
of a mineral called z1NC, uling lead inſtead of tin, and 
a little calamine, 

Bis MUTH-graupen, in Afineralcgy, a name given by the Ger- 
mans to a fixed earth contained in the ores of 6bj/muth, 
which ſerves to make /ma/t, as well as the earth of cobalt. 
After the 6;/muth is melted from the ore, they take the 
re/iduum, or omen mixing it with flints 2 
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and powdered, they run it into a fine blue glaſs, which | 


is no way inferior to the common ſmalt. 

The bi/muth ore is often mixed among the cobalt, and, in 
this caſe, the miners ſeparate them with all the care they 
can ; but often they are not able to do it perfectly, and 
the two minerals bear the fire together; in which caſe, 
there ariſes ſome difficulty in the working; for the b7/- 
muth mixing itſelf with ſome of the earth of the cobalt, 
in this caſe, ſubſides to the bottom of the veſſel in form 
of reddiſh regulus; but this is to be ſeparated by a ſecond 
operation, and the regulus obtained pure and white; and 
its own earth, together with that of the cobalt, ate ſepa- 
rated from it, and wrought together into /ma/t. 


BISNOW, or BiscaxoOv, a ſet among the Indian BANI- 


ANS, or caſt of merchants. 

The banian ſect conſiſts of two leſſer ones; that of bi/- 
now, and that of ſamarath. 

The followers of the former hold one God, whom they 
call ram-ram, and allow of no lieutenants or deputy- 
gods, as is done by thoſe of the ſect /ſamarath; but they 
allow their god a wife, and have idols, which they dreſs 
up with gold chains, and collars of pearl and precious 
ſtones, and pay them worſhip, by Gnging hymns in their 
temples, and dancing before them to the ſound of fla- 

eolets and kettle-drums. 

n this ſect, the wives do not burn themſelves after their 
huſbands death, as is praiſed by thoſe of the mara 
ſect; but content themſelves with a perpetual widow- 
hood. 


BISOMUM, in Antiquity, a TOMB for two bodies, or the 


aſhes of two. 

The word is compounded of bis, twice, and the Greek 
owua, body, or aſhes of a body. Some, with greater purity, 
write diſomum. 

The ancients frequently buried two, three, or four bo- 
dies in the ſame ſepulchre, diſpoſed a- ſide of each other; 
for it was held an impiety to lay one a-top of another. 
Hence the ſepulchres of the primitive Chtiſtians had the 
words biſomi, triſomi, quadriſomi, &c. inſcribed on them, 
to indicate the number of bodies depoſited in them. Du- 
Cange. 


BISON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of wild- 


bull, which differs from all other ſpecies, by having a 
very ſhaggy mane, running down his neck quite to his 
ſhoulders, and a large hump on his back. In Mr. Ray's 
time, there was a bull of this kind kept in St. James's 
Park; but there was no account whence it was 
brought. This author ſuppoſes it to have been from 
Florida, where, according to Ambroſe Pare, there are 
bulls called butrones by the natives, which have horns of 
about a foot long, and a bunch in the middle of the back, 
like the camel. Thevet alſo mentions this creature; and 
Geſner deſcribes it under the name of the nos cA- 
MELITA. 


BISQUE'T. See Bisk Er. 
BISSACRAMENTALES, a denomination given by ſome 
Romiſh writers to proteſtants, on account of their only 


holding two ſacraments, viz. baptiſm and the ſupper. 


BISSEC 1 ION, in Geometry, the diviſion of any quantity 


into two equal parts, otherwiſe called BIPARTIT1ON. 
See DIvIsioN, &c. 


BISS ELAEON, in the Materia Medica, a name that is 


found in many works of the moſt ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, and uſed to expreſs the oil of pitch, or 
that fluid ſubſtance which ſwims at the ſurface of melted 


pitch, and was taken up by means of wool or cotton by 


the ancients, and uſed in many external diſorders, 

The common name of this oil was piſſelcum; and this 
other name is only a corrupt way of ſpelling it. The 
old authors, in many other words as well as this, have 
changed the initial P into B, 


BISSEXTIALIS, or B1s$EXTIAL1s ca, an ancient mea- 


ſure or veſſel, containing twelve ounces, or two SEX- 
TARIESs» 


BISSEXTILE, or Leap-year, in Chronology, a YEAR conſiſt- | 


ing of 366 days, happening once each four years, by 
reaſon of the addition of a day in the month of Febru- 
ary, to recover the fix hours which the ſun ſpends in his 
courſe each year, beyond the 365 days ordinarily allowed 
for it. 

The day thus added, is alſo called b;/exti/e ; Cæſat hav- 
ing appointed it to be the day before the 24th of Febru- 
ary, which among the Romans was the ſixth of the ca- 
lends of March, and was reckoned twice. ; 

By the ſlatute de anno biſſextile, 21 Hen, III. to prevent 
miſunderſtandings, the intercalary day, and that next be- 
fore it, are to be accounted as one day. 

The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, by 


| order of pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, obſerving, that the 


biſſextile in four years added 44 minutes more than the 
ſun ſpent in returning to the ſame point of the zodiac; 
and computing that theſe ſupernumerary minutes in 133 


BIS 


years would form a day; to prevent an - 

thus inſenſibly — yp 2 od _ 
in the courſe of 400 years, there ſhould be three bil 
ſextiles retrenched ; ſo that every centeſſimal year, whi 1 
according to the Julian account, is biſſextile, or leap- A 
is a common year in the Gregorian account, ab the 
ee of 88 can be divided by 4, without a - 
mainder. Thus 1600 and 2000 are 31 le ; : 
1800, and 1900, are common, rey eres 


The Gregorian computation was received in moſt forejon 
countries ever ſince the reforming of the calendar: * 
by act of parliament, paſſed anno 1751, it commenced 
in all the dominions under the crown of Great Britai 

in the year following, ordering that the natural da fol: 
lowing the ſecond of September, ſhould be bes Aro 


the fourteenth z omitting the intermediate eleven days of 
the common calendar. J 


BIS TER. See BIST RE. 
B18 TI, a ſpecies of Perſian money, valued at ſixteen or 


eighteen French deniers. Some repreſent the biſli as an 
ancient ſilver coin: others, as Chardin, make 1 


t on] 
money cf account, and call it DIN AR B18 T1. Ay 


BISTORT, or SNAKEWEED, Pelygonum, in Botan „the 


name of a genus of the cHandria trigynia claſs of 

the characters of which are theſe 1 hover lone —* 
apetalous kind, conſiſting of a number of ſtamina, which 
ariſe from a cup, divided into ſeveral ſegments at the 


edge: the piſlil becomes afterwards a ſeed uſually of a 


triangular figure, and contained in a ca 
before the — of the flower. e 
To this it is to be added, that the ſſowers are diſpoſed in 
ſpikes;; and the roots are large and fleſhy, oddly twiſted 
or contorted, aud furniſhed with a number of ſmall 
fibres, like hair?. There are alſo ſome ſpecies of biſiart 
in which, beſide the common flowers and ſceds, there 
are certalu tubercles, which have their roots, and rudi- 
_ of 2 4 

ere are three different ſpecies of this plant whic 
ſound wild in England, but they are eidom 3 
gardens, the common fort only is uſed in medicine, 
Fhil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part ii. N? 112. See KNorT-graſs. 
The common great bi/tert, or ſnakerweed, flowers in May 
and if the ſcaſon proves moiſt, will continue to produce 
new ſpikes of flowers until Auguſt : it may be propa- 
gated by planting the roots in a moiſt ſhady border, ei- 
ther in ſpring or autumn, which will ſoon furniſh a gat- 
deu with plants, for it greatly increaſes by its creeping 
roots. 
The root of ert, which is the only part that is uſed, is 
drying and binding ; of ſervice in all kinds of fluxes and 
hemorrhages, cither from the bowels, or any other part; 
they help the incontinence of urine, and the making 
bloody water ; they are alſo alexipharmic, and good in 


peſtilential fevers, reſiſt poiſon, and the bites and ſtings 
of venomous creatures. 


BISTOURY, a kind of ſurgeon's cutting inſtrument, of 


the knife-kind ; much uſed in making inciſions. —There 
are three kinds: the blade of the % turns backwards 
and forwards like a lancet for opening abſceſſes, and is 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of ic. —The 2 biſtoury does 
not turn, but ſtands ſtrait in the handle like a common 
knife. — The crooked bi/toury is ſhaped like a half moon, 
the keen edge being on the inſide. 

We have the deſcription of a b//7oury, and furrowed di- 
rector, ſomewhat different from the common, by Mr. 
Monro, in the Med. EM. Edinb. vol v. art. 41. 

M. le Dran deſcribes a b;/{ouri cache, for more ſafely per- 
forming the operation of hernia, The point of the bi/- 
toury ſlides in the furrow of the director, to keep down 
the guts, and thereby prevent their being cut. See Tab. 


Surgery, fig. 4, 5» 6, 7 8. 


BISTRE, a compolition made of the moſt gloſſy and 


higheſt burnt ſoot, pulverized, and paſſed through a 
fine ſieve, then baked in a little gum- water, and made 
into cakes. 

The beſt is prepared from the ſoot of dry bcech-wood, 
by grinding it with urine or water, into a ſmooth paſte, 
and then diluting it with more water; after the gtoſſet 
ſubſtance has ſubſided, the liquor is poured off into an- 
other veſſel, and left to ſettle three or four days; the ſinc 
matter that remains is bi/fre. That which is good is 
tranſparent, when moiſtened with water, and of a warn 
deep, brown colour. | 

Inſtead of this, ſome uſe the hatches of a pen, with a 


little Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, &c. 
See WASHING. ; | 


BIT, or BirT, an eſſential part of a bridle ; its form and 


uſe well known; its parts and kinds various. 

The kinds of bits are, 1. The muſroll, ſnaffle, or water- 

ing bit. 2. The cannon-mouth, jointed in the middle; 

preferred by Solleyſel to all others, + 3. The cannon with 

a faſt mouth all of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to 
5.20 „0 form 


BIT 


ſenſible or tickhith, and liable to be continually bearing 
on the hand. 4+ The cannon-mouth, with the liberty 
in form of a pigeon's neck; proper where a borſe has too 
large a tongue. 5- The cannon with a port, mouth, and 
an upſet, or mounting liberty, uſed where a horſe has a 
good mouth but large tongue 6. The ſcatch-mouth, 
with an upſet ; ruder, but more ſecure than a cannon- 
mouth. 7. The cannon-mouth with a liberty, after M. 
Pignarel's manner; proper for a horſe wich a large 
tongue and round bars 8. The maſticadour, or ſlavouring 
bit 9 The cat's foot bit 10. The baltonet 6/7, &c. 


The ſevetal parts of a ſnaffle or curb-bit ate - the mourh- | 


piece, the cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of 
the checks, the port, the welts, the campanel, or curb 
and hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water- 
chaine, the ſide bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the bt 
47 cub, trench, top-roll, flap, and jeive. 

7 BiT a horſe, is to give him ſuch a bridle as is molt pro- 

per for gaining his conſent to thoſe actions which are 
required of him. : 
Ail bits ought to be proportioned to the mouth of the 
horſe, according as it is more or leſs cloven or wide; or 
more or leſs ſenſible and tender: alſo according as the 
tongue and lips are higher and flatter; and as the palate 
is more or leis fleſhy. 

Bir is alſo uſcd for a little tool, fitted to a ſtock or handle, 
to bore witha!. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the bit of a piercer, an AUGRE, or 


the like; meaning chat iron part of thoſe tools, where- 


with the holes are bored. 

Bir of a key is that part fitted at right angles to the ſhank 
of the KEY, wherein the wards are made. Sce Lock, 
&c. 

Bir is alſo uſed, in Commerce, for a piece of coin current 
in Jamaica, and valued at 7d. 4. 

Birs, or bitts, in a ſhip, are two great pieces of timber 
uſually placed abaft the manger in the ſhip's loof, through 
which the ctoſs- piece goes, their lower parts being 
faſtened to the rudders ; and their middle parts, in great 
ſhips, bolted to two large beams, croſs the bows. Their 
uſe is to belay the cable to, when the ſhip rides at an- 
chor. 

The word ſeems formed from the French bittes, which 
ſignißes the ſame; unleis we ſuppoſe that the French 
word is formed from ours. 

In gieat ſtorms, to ſtrengthen the bitte, and ſecure the 
bows, the cable is faſtened to the main-maſt. 

Birrs, fore: jcer, thoſe to which the fore-jeer is faſtened and 
belayed. | 

Birs, ee fail. len, thoſe to which the fore-top-ſail- 
ſheet is belayed. | 

BITE is defined to be a ſolution of the continuity of a ſoft 
part, Cauſed by the impreſſion of an animals teeth. 

For the poiſonous or venomous bztes of VvIPERS, the RAT- 
TLE-SNAKE, MAD-DOGS, the TARANTULA, &c. See 
Viptks. &c. 

SNAKE-STONE, SNAKE-WEED, terra Melitenſis, &c. are 
reputed ſpeciſies againſt poiſonous b:tes. 

The bites of ſpiders, at leaſt of ſome /pectes, alſo appear to 
be poiſonous ; which has perhaps been the occaſion of 
the common error, that this inſect is poiſonous, when 
eaten. See QPIDER» 

Mr. Robie, a phyſician in New England, gives the hi- 
ſtory of a perſon bitten in the leg by a ſmall ſpider, acci- 
dentally encloſed in his ſtocking; it was followed by an 
acute, erratic pain; firlt in the leg, then in the groin, 
aud ſucceſſively paſſing into the ſmall of the back, the 
thigh, and the head, attended with a numbneſs, &c. It 
was cured with ſp. cor. cerv. and ſal. vol. corn. cerv. with 
vinum viperinum, and onions or garlic applied to the 
wound. Phil. Uranſ, N? 382. p 69. 

Sig. Redi attributes the maiignity of the bite of a VIPER, 


to a yellow juice lodged in a bag behind the gum, which | 


is inſtiile through a flit in the teeth, into the wound. 
M. Bourdelot, and Charas, aſcribe it to the irritated bi 
lious ſpirits, and breath of the enraged animal. Phil. 
Trauſ. Ne 83, 
In ſupport ot which it is alledged, that the viper's lungs 
arc all full of bilious ſpirits, which exhale with its breath; 
and that there is an imincdiate duct in this creature, from 
the gall-bladder to the throat; by means of which, a 
quicker and more copious infuſion of the bile, is made 
into the wound. But much of this may be juſtly doubted. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 97. p. 3016. 
hs beſt remedy for it is tucking the wound; a kind of 
B which the aucient Marſi and Pſilli ate cele- 
rated. 
Ihe beſt cure for the bite of a tattle-ſnake is an actual 
Cautery z e. gr. a hot burning coal held on the wound. 
Phil. Frauſ. No 210. | 


* , F . 
The bites of divers creatures, when mad, are poiſonous, 


Which at other times are not ſo, as of dogs, Cats, men, | 


form a liberty or ſpace for the tongue; fit for horſes too 


BiTTER wetch. 


BIT 


&e. ny HyDRrRoPHomBIA, Map-teg, MaDness, Ma- 
NIA, &c. 

BiTE is alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to the impreſ- 
ſion of other ſharp, or pungent bodies. Thus a file is 
ſaid to bite the metal ; aqua fortis bites, or eats into cop- 
per. An anchor is alſo ſaid to bitr, when it holds faſt 
in the ground. 


BITERLOGH, or BiTHERL AG, the ancient Daniſh mi- 
litaty, or camp law. 

The word is compounded from bithe, mul, and lagh, 
law ; q. d. the law of mulfs, or wites. 

Among the laws of the Danes, there are two peculiarly 
eminent; viz. the hird ſiraa, or court law ; and the bi- 
therlage raett, made by Canute the Great, about the year 

10 Of which an edition has been given by Reſenius. 

BITH YNIARCHIA, a ſort of ſuperior prieſthood in the 
province of Bithynia, to which belongs the ſuperin- 
tendency of the ſacred games, and which gave an ex- 
emption to him poſſeſſed of it, called bithyniarcha, from 
the care of tutorage. 

BITTACLE, or BinaCLE, a ſquare box, or frame of tim- 
ber, placed in the ſteerage of a ſhip, wherein the cou- 
PASS is placed. 

The word is formed, by contraction, from the French 
habitacle, a ſmall habitation, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Large veſſels have two bittacles, a lefler placed before the 
* and a greater before the ſteerſman. 

n the ſmaller veſſels, the bittacle is divided into three 
ſpaces or apartments; in large veſſels into five. One for 
the hour-glaſs ; another for the lamp or light; another 
for the compaſs, &c. 
Great care is to be taken in the diſpoſition, framing, &. 
of the bitzacle, that it ſtand true, and that it be not faſt- 
ened together with iron nails, but with wooden pins, be- 
cauſe the former would affect the compaſs. 

BIT TAC Os, in Natural Hifiory, a name given by Cteſias, 
and ſome others of the Greek authors, to the parrot. 
The word pfittacus is ſo near this, that tbey are plainly 
only a corruption of one another, The Greeks ca led 
this bird indifferently p/ettacus, and fittacus, as they did 
the fine ointment /agda, indifferently by that name, or 
pſagda, the ps being only one letter with them; and that, 


and the ſingle 8, very frequently uſed at pleaſure for one 
another. 


BIER almonds. See ALMOND. 

BiTTER apple. See COLUCYNTHIS 

B1TTER gourd. See COLOCYN THIS. 

BITTER waters, See WATER. 

BiTTER wine. See WINE, 

BiTTER ſweet, in Botany. See NIGHTSHADE». 

See VETCH. 

BITTER wort, See GENTIAN. 

BITTERN, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the heron- 
kind, called by authors ARDEA. /tellarts; and by ſome 
taurus, betaurus, butorius, and ocnus : in Engliſh, the but- 
terbump, and mire-drum. It builds on the ground, and 
lays five or fix eggs, which are roundiſh, and of a greeniſh 
white. When wounded, and going to be taken, it ſtrikes 
at the perſon's eye, and ought carefully to be guarded 
againſt. 

BiTTERN is alſo a name given to the brine ſwimming upon 
the firſt concreted ſalt in the ſalt- works ; this liquor is 
laded off, that the ſalt may be taken out of the veſſel, 
and is afterwards put in again, and affords more falt, 
which is to be ſeparated like the reſt, by lading off the 
liquor a ſecond time, and ſo on. 

The 6iutern, according to Mr. Boyle, is a very ſaline, 
bitter, ſharp, pungent liquor, which drains off in the 
making of alt from ſea water; or which remains in the 
pans, after the coagulation, and granulation of the purer, 
and more faline part, by boiling. 

A bittern alſo runs, or oozes, from the heaps of foſſile 
ſalt at Lymington, and Portſea in Hampihire, Phil. 
Tranſl. NY 377. p. 348. 

Bittern makes the bafis of ſal catharticum amarum, or Er- 
S$OM-SALT, 

Bittern is the mother-ley or 8Ea-/alt, or the liquor which 
remains after the purification and cryſtallization. It is 
employed in this country for making a purging bitter 
ſalt, which proves ſimilar in quality to the ſalt obtained 
from the Epſom waters, and is commonly ſold under its 
name, The ley is boiled down to a certain pitch, they 
filtered and inſpiſſated, the dry matter is calcined, rediſ- 
ſolved, and cryſtallized. If the mother-ley be inſpiſſated 
and diſtilled with vitriolic additions, a ſpirit of ſalt is 
obtained. Neumann, p. 212. 

BIT CVERNESS, a kind of ſavour or ſenſation, oppoſite to 
ſweetneſs. 

According to Grew, bitterneſs is produced by a ſulphur 

well impregnated with a (alt, either alkaline or acid, and 

ſhackled with earth, 

Hence it is, that the bittereſt plants uſually yield the 

greateſt quantity of lixivial ſalt; and that many 4 
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olls, digeſted with any ſtrong acid, acquire a bitter! Bitumen, are uſually divided into two fpecies 
taſte. Add, that the leaves of all ſweet roots are bitter; | 7 


the ſig- tree, which bears a ſweet fruit, bleeds a bitter 
milk; and that the roots of plants, which bear a bitter 
ſtalk, are not bitter, but hot. 'That the earthy parts 
contribute conſiderably to the bitterneſs of bodies, appears 
hence, that moſt bodies of that kind are fixed; or, if they 
do emit fames, do not loſe their bitter taſte therewith. 
Diſc. of Taſte of Plants, cap. iv. 5 12. | 
Bitterneſs, Neumann obſerves, is extracted both by water 
and ſpirit z does not ariſe in diſtillation z is freed from 
its ſmell by boiling in water, and covered by acids. He 
has given the chemical hiſtory of bitter VEGETABLES. 
Ser his Works. 1 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a ſubſtance bitter in the higheſt 
degree, may be divided into two ſubſtances, the one ex- 
tremely ſour, and the other inſipid. This happens, when 
the cryſtals of ſilver are diſtilled by a heat ſufficient to 
drive away all the ſpirits from the ſilver. What remains 
is inſipid, and what riſes is highly acid. Works abr. vol. i. 

541. 
Mus extinguiſhing, or removing of bitterneſs, is called 
DULCIFYING, ſwetening, &c. 
M. Bon has given methods of removing or diſcharging 
the bitterneſs of olives and Indian cheſnuts. Mem. Acad. 
Sc. 1720. p. 600. 
The bitterneſs of sEA-water has been ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the diflolution of the beds, or ſtrata of BiTUMEN ; 
as its ſaltneſs does from a diſſolution of the ſtrata of ſalt. 
Ibid. 1770. p. 33. 
The qualities of bitter bodies are ſuppoſed to be dry, 
warm, aſtringent, and earthy. 
According to Grew, all plants which are bitter and pun- 
gent, either on the tongue, or in the throat, are good 
cleanſers, e. gr. daiſy, anagallis, &c. The ſame author 
adds, that molt purgative and emetic plants, which have 
any ſenſible taſte, are bitter; either ſimply, as colocyn- 
this; or bitter and aſtringent, as aloes, &c. 
Bitter things are generally reputed 5T@MACHIC; yet, ac- 
cording to Abercromby, they are naturally the reverſe, 
and hurtful to the ſtomach ; and only become beneficial 
to it, where their altringency renders them proper. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 171. p. 1026. 
Bitters are ſaid to reſiſt putrefaction, and moderate fer- 
mentation: hence appears their uſe in putrid diſorders. 
Bitters likewiſe correct acidities, aud aſſiſt digeſtion, by 

- bracing the fibres of the ſtomach. 

BiTTER purging ſalt, ſul catharticum amarum. See EeS0M 
ſalt. 

B1TTER place, locus amarus, à poor barren ſoil, by Pliny 
called terra amara, ſide macra. 

BITTER, in the ſea /anguage, denotes a turn of the cable 
about the bitts, in order to its being veered out by little 
and little at pleaſure. 

A ſhip is ſaid to be brought up to a bitter, when ſhe is 
ſtopped by her cable. 

BITTER end, is that part of the cable which ſtays within 
board, wound about the bitts, when the ſhip is at an- 
chor. When they would have that end bent to the an- 
chor, they ſay, bend to the bitter end. 

BICUMEN, in a general ſenſe, a fatty, tenacious, mineral 
juice, very inflammable ; or a foſſil body, which readily 
takes fire, yields an oil, and is not ſoluble in water, 
The origin of bi:umens has not yet been aſcertained : ſome 
ſuppoſe that they belong to the mineral Kingdom, and 
others that they proceed originally from vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. Macquer inclines to the latter opinion; though 
Dr. Lewis, the tranſlator of Neumann's works, diſlin- 
guiſhes between mineral b::4mens and vegetable reſins. 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of b:tumens ; hard, /oft, 
and liquid or oily; each of which they ſubdivide into ſe- 
veral ſpecies. 

Among the hard or Vid bitumens are ranked, yellow am- 
ber, ambergris, jet, aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, pit-coal, 
and ſulphurs. — The ſo: are maltha, bitumen of Calao, 
and of Surinam. —Laſtly, the naphtha of Italy, and pe- 
troleum, are ranked among the /1quid bitumens. 

Of bitumens, ſome again are foſſil, others are found float- 
ing on the ſurface of certain lakes, and others ſpring from 
the earth like fountains; as at Pitchford in Shropſhire, 
&c,—Some bitumens are ſo hard, that they are uſed in 

- forges, inſtead of coals : others ſo glutinous, that they 
ſerve inſtead of cement, or mortar, in buildings; of 
which kind that was wherewith the famous walls of Ba- 
bylon were built: and others fo liquid, that they are burnt 
in lamps inſtead ot oi}, 

The bitumen in moſt eſteem is that of Judæa. 

From the origin and inflammability of b/t4mens, it ap- 
pears they bear a near affinity to ſulphurs, and are ſup- 
poſed both formed of the ſame principles or ingredients; 
only differing in this, that ſulphurs are harder and more 
brittle, bitumens more fatty and tenacious, 
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liquid and 


ſolid. Though ſome diſtinguiſh three kinds, as before 


mentioned. . 

Dr. Woodward gives a different diviſion of 
bitumens, or bituminous foſſils. Tlie firſt are thoſe of 
more lax and coarſe conſtitution z and which when 
wetted, yield a grofler, or pitchy matter. Such are he 
lapis picens, ot pitch-ſtone, the lapis impelites, ob/idianu 
or canel, and the /ithanthrax or coal. The ſecond is of 
a more denſe and fine conſtitution, and yields an oil: 
= are the GAGATES, or jet; and SUCCINUM, or 
amher. 


— is ſuppoſed the chief fuel of the ſubterranean 
res. 

Many have been fond of ſuppoſing all ſea-water to con- 
tain a large quantity of b/r1men, and that it owes its bit. 
terneſs to this admixture; but this ſeems erroneous 
ſince we find that all ſea-water contains a large quantity 
of bitter purging ſalt of the nature of what is ſold in — 
ſhops under the name of Ep/om /alt ; and its bitterneſs 
is of the very fame kind with the taſte of that ſalt. 

That there are, however, hitumens mixed in ſeveral places 
with the water of the ſea, is very certain. Barbadoes 
tar is found floating on the ſea, being waſhed in great 
quantities from the rocks, and count Marſigli obſerved 
ſpiral filaments ariſing from the ſurface of the ſea Mar. 
mora, near Conftantinople, which concreted into 3771 
men, exactly of the fame kind with that he obſerved at 
Zant, flowing from the ſides of a bituminous moun- 
tain. 

On ſome of the coaſts of Italy they ſkim off a kind of li- 
quid bitumen, or petroleum, from the ſurface of the ſea. 
Some think that ambergris is a bitumen of the ſea, and 
many travellers tell us of a fatty ſubſtance on the ſurfacs 
of it, that gives light in the night. Theſe various ſub- 
ſtances may impart various properties to the ſea-water, 
in ſuch parts where they are found to abound, and they 
may be common in many places, but they are certainly 
not found in all, nor is bitumen a neceſſary ingredient in 
ſea-water. Count Marſigli has indeed proved, that a 
ſpirit diſtils from the moſt common of all bitumens. Pit- 
coal will give water a bitter taſte, but ſea-water is not 
yet proved to be impregnated with fuch a ſpicit. On the 


the Engliſh 


a 


contrary, when diſtilled, it has no better taſte; therefore 
marine waters are not impregnated with ſuch a volatile 
ſpirit, but evidently owe their bjtterne/5 to a fixed princi- 
ple; and it is very certain, that pit-coal cannot give this 
talte, ſince the waters which iſſue out from among the 
{trata of ſea-coal are never found to be bitter, though 
often ſtrongly impregnated with iron, 

All 6:12mens have this good quality in their burning, that 
they will do without a wick. Dr. Plott therefore con- 
jectures, that the famous ſepulchral Lames of the an- 
cients were contrived of theſe hitumens, particularly of 
the liquid kind, becauſe any thing that would require 
a wick, would be liable to its choaking up, and being 
deſtroyed. 

BiTUMEN, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to the 
ASPHALTOS, otherwiſe called bitumen Judaicum. 

BiTUMEN Barbadenſc, ſee Ba RBA DOEs tar. 

BiTUMEN Hybl/canum, in Mineralogy, a name given by 
Boccone and others to a peculiar ipecies of bituminous 
foſſil, which is flexile while in the earth, a property very 
ſingular in a foſſil not of the talcy kind, as this evidently 
is not. It is a ſtony ſubſtance, ſmelling like the common 
bitumens, and compoſed of a very great number of thin 
plates, laid evenly and regularly on one another. It 
has its name from the place where it is found, which is 
the Hyblæan mountains of Sicily, near Milelli, neigh- 
bouring upon the town of Auguſta and the ancient Me- 
gara. When burnt in a candle, the bituminous. ſmell 
is perceived very ſtrong; and the ſtone, though when 
helt taken up it be flexible like paper, yet in time har- 
dens and becomes brittle like other foſſils of that lax con- 
ſiſtence. There are found whole hillocks covered with 
it. This does not prevent their bearing plants and her- 
bage, the roots of the graſs, &c. inſinuating themſelves 
between the /a-:::# of this ſtone, and getting good nou- 
riſhment there. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 100. 

BICUMINOUS, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of 
the nature and qualities of BITUMEN, 

All bituminous bodies are offenſive to the head. Their 
ſmell or ſtench makes the EVIL EVS v diſcover itſelf. 

BIVALVE, or BivaL vol as, a term uſed by the writers 
of natural hiſtory, for ſuch ſhell-fiſh as have two ſhells, 

e. gr. cockles, muſcles, oyſters, &c. which are ſaid io be 

of the 5:valrular kind, 

Theſe are a leſs numerous claſs than the univalues, and 

have been arranged by an accurate French writer 

under fix genera. They are, 1, The 0vsTERs. 2. The 

CHAMA. 3. The MyTUL1, or MusCLEs. 4. The 

CARDIFORM ſheils. 5. The PECTINES, or ſcallops. 
' An , 
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And, 6. The $0t.Exs, or razor-ſhells, For the charac- 
ters and ſpecies of each of theſe, ſee their ſeveral heads, 

>TERS &. ; 
bees deſcription of bivalve inſets by Mc. Muller, in the 
Phil. Tanſ. vol Ixi. part i. N“ 29. 

B1VALYE is alſo applied to the fi/iquz, or ſeed-pods, of ſuch 
plants as open their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds. 
Such are peas, beans, &c. which the botaniſts fay, have 
bivalve or bivaluular filtque. N 

PIVENTER, from bis, and venter, belly; in Anatomy, a 
denomination given to the ſixth muſcle of the lower 
jaw; being the laſt of thoſe ſerving to depreſs or open 
it: thus called, as having two bellies for its two extre— 
mities, and a tendon in the middle. —Sce Tab. Anat. 
er ME | 
The biventer or digaſtricus has its origin from a ſciſſure 
between the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apophy/ts ; 
whence paſſing its tendon through a hole in the „le- 
hycideus, and an annular ligament of the os he, there 
ariſe ſome fibres, which join its ſecond belly : hence, 
growing flethy, and returning upwards, it is inſerted in- 
to the middle of the inferior part of the lower jaw.— 
By this coutrivance it is enabled to draw the jaw down- 
wards 

BIUMBRES, from bis, double, and umbra, ſhadow ; in 
Geooraphy, an appelluion given to the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, becauſe at two different ſeaſons of the 
year, their ſhadows are proj=ted two different ways. 
The bium:+cs are the ſame with thote otherwiſe denomi- 

nated AMPHISCIT. | - 

BIXA, in Botany, a genus of the po/yandria monogynia claſs ; 
ANOTTA, by the French called Roucoy. Its characters 

are theſe: the flower hath a double ſeries of petals, the 
outer conſiſting of five, which are large, the inner ot 
the ſame number and ſhape, but narrower. It hath a 
great number of brittly STAMINA: in the centre is ſitu- 
ated an oval germen, which afterward becomes an oval 
heart-ſhaped capſule, covered with ſharp briſtles, open- 
ing with two valves, with one cell, and filled with an- 
"mar ſeeds Woe have but one ſpecics of this genus; 
which muſt be conſtantly kept in a bark ſtove, or they 
will not thrive in Englaud. | 

BIZLAKRE, Fr. denoting capricious, & e. a term uſed among 
Florijis tor a particular kind of carnation, which has its 
flowers ſtriped or variegated with three or four colours. 

IZE, in Z-9/2gy, a name by which ſome call the P=L a- 
MYS, a ta- ih, of the ſhape of the runny, and reſem- 
bling the voung brood of that fiſh 3 but dill:nguiithable 
by its wanting lcales in moſt parts of its body.“ 

BIZOCHI, or BSO At, a ſect or branch of religious mi— 

norites, condemned by teveral popes. 
The Biz:chi were allo called fratricellt, or fratres de pau- 
pere vita; ſometimes Bichini, or Biechini, and BkGu Ns, 
The name is formed from b;/accus, on account of a double 
budget or wallet wherewith they begged their living. 
Sce BEGHARDI. 

BIZZAKRO, or con BizzaARIA, in the [talian Mu/ic, ſig- 
nifies with capricious changes; ſometimes faſt, at others 
flow, folt, ſtrong, &c. at the fancy of the compoſer. 

BLACK, tomething opake and porous, that imbibes all 
the light falling on it, reflects none, and therefore ex- 
hibits no colour. Sce BLACKNESS. : 
There are various kinds of blacks, which paſs in com 
merce; viz. blue black, dyers black, painters black, German 
black, ivory black, Spaniſh black, lamp black, Indian black, 
EC 
Bodies of a black colour are found more inflammable, be- 
caule the rays of light falling on them are not reflected 
outwards, but enter the body, and are often reſlected 
and rcfiacted within it, till they be flifled and loft. 
+ hey are alſo found lighter, ceteris paribus, than white 
bodies, being more porous. It may be added, that cloaths 
dyed of this colour wear out faiter than thote of any 
other, becauſe their ſubſtance is more penetrated and 
corroded by the vitriol neceſſary to ſtrike their dye, than 
other bodies are by the galls and alum which ſullice for 
them, 

The inflammability of black bodies, and their diſpoſition 

to conceive heat, beyond thoſe of other colours, is eaſily 

evinced. Some appeal to the experiment of a white 
and a Hach glove worn in the ſame ſun ; the conſequence 
will be, a very ſenſibly greater degree of heat in the one 
hand than the other, Others allege the phænomena of 
buruing-glaſſes, by which 5/ack bodies are always found to 
kindle ſooneſt. Mr, Boyle gives other proofs ſlill more 
obvious: he took a large tile, and having whited over 
one halt of its ſuperficies, and blacked the other, ex- 

poſed it ro the ſummer ſun; where having let it lie a 

convenient time, he found, that whillt the whited part 

remained ſtill cool, the black part was grown very hot, 

For farther ſatisfaction, the ſame author has ſometimes 

leſt on the ſurface of the tile a part retaining its native 


red, and expoting all to the ſun, has found the latter to 
Vor. J. No 40. 
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have contracted a heat in compariſon of the white part; 
but inferior to that of the b/ach, 

90 alſo on his expoſing two pieces of ilk, one white; 
the other black, in the ſame window to the ſun, he often 
found the latter confiderably heated, when the former 
has remained cool. It is obſervable likewiſe, that rooms 
hung with black are not only darker, but warmer than 
others. Boyle's Works abridg. tom. i. p. 144. and 
tom. ii. p. 36. 

To all which may be added, that a virtuoſo of unſuſ- 
pected credit aſſured Mr. Boyle, that, in a hot climate, 
he had, by carefully blackening the thells of eggs, and 
expoling them to the ſun, ſeen them thereby well 
roaſted in a ſhort time. 

Dr. Watſon of Cambridge covered the bulb of a ther- 
mometer with a Hack coating of Indian ink; in conſe— 
quence of which, the mercury roſe ten degrees, Phil; 
Trauſ. vol, Ixiii. part. i. p. 40. 

Black clzaths heat more, and dry ſooner in the ſun than 
white cloaths. B/ack is a bad colour ſor cloaths in hot 
climates ; but a fit colour for the linings of ladies ſum- 
mer hats. Dr. Franklin's Experiments, Obſcrvations, 
&c. 5th edit. p. 483, & ſeq. Ile obſerves alſo, ibid. 
p. 382, that a chimney painted e, when expoſed to 
the ſun, will draw more ſtrongly. 

BLACK, in matters of dreſs, is the diſtinguiſhing habit of 
church-men and mourners, 

Some will have it, that the common people among the 
Romans were clothed in iet; whence the denomina- 
tion given them of zurba ju a. 

BLAC K in Ho aldry, 15 properly called SABLE. 

BLACK, in the Manege. — A horſe of a deep. ſhining, and 
lively black is called a black-more, or coal-b/ach. Horles 
black all over are commoaly reckoned dull and melan— 
choly ; but a white foot, or (tar in the forehead, gives 
them a degree of ſprightlineſs. The Spanith gravity is 
{aid to be beſt picaled with thoſe entirely lack. 

BLACK, blue, is the coal of ſome kind of wood, or other 
vegetable matter: the belt tort is ſaid to be made of 
vine-ſtalks and tendri!s, 

BLACK, bone, is made of the bones of bullocks, cows, &c. 
well burnt and ground. To be good, it mult be {cft 
ane friable, of a gloſſy calt, It is in conſiderable uſe, 
though inferior in goodnets to zvory back, 

The invention of % or 7vory bla ms attributed to 
Apelſes. Plin. Hiſt. Nat, lib. xxxv. cap. 5. 

BU Ack, dyers, is one of the hve imple and mother colours 
uied in DYING; and given differently, according to the 
different quality and value of the ituti> to be qyta. 
Green vitriol it;tkes a Hack colour with vegetable aſtrin— 
gents, and hence it is the baſis of the Zac dye for cloth, 
leather, hats, &c. And as ſolutions of iron with galls, 
&c. produce the lame colour, a method is derived trom 
hence of diſtinguithing the minutcit portions of iron in 
mineral waters, &c. Neumann. 

For broad cloths, line ratines, and druggets, &c. they 
uſe woad and indigo; the gootucfs of the colour conſiſts 
in there not being above fix pounds of indigo to a bali of 
woad, when the latter begins to caſt its blue flower; 
and, in its not being heated for uſe above twice. — Thus 
blucd, the itulF is boiled with alum, or tartar, then 
maddered ; and, laſtiy, the back given with galls, cop- 
peras, and ſumac. — To bind it, and prevent its ſmear— 
ing in uſe, the ſtuſts are to be well ſcoured in the 
fulling-mill, when white, and well waſhed afterwards, 

For ituifs of leſs value, it is fuihcient they be well blucd 
with woad, and 6/acked with galls and copperag: but no 
[lu can be Tegularly dyed from white into black, without 
pathing through the intermediate blue. 

Vet there is a covivar called coal black, or Feſuit's Black, 
prepared ef the fame ingredients as the former, and 
ſuthcient ot itfelf without the blue dye. Here the drugs 
are diſlolved in water that had boiled four hours, and 
ſtood to cool till the hand would bear it; then the tuft 
is dipped in it, and again taken out fix or eight times. 
Some even prefer this lack to the other. — This method 
of dying black is laid to have been invented by the Je- 
ſuits, and to have been practiſed in theic houſes, where 
they retained numbers of dyers. 

By 23 El. c. 9. nothing of the nature of cloth ſhall be 
maddered for a 8&/act, except it be firit grounded with 
woad only, or with woad and anele {blue ind.] unleſs 
the madder be put in with ſumac or galls; on pain of 
forfeiting the value of the thing dycd : provided it thall 
be lawful to dye any manner of g ack, and /umac 
black {plain black] wherein no madder ſhall be uted. 

Log wood |trikes a Lcd with chalybeate ſolutions, and 
is employed with thote liquors lor itataing wood black, 
as picture-frames, & With the addition of palls, it 
is uſed for dying cloth and hats Lack. Neumann's 
Works, p. 333. This % colour is not permanent, 
though beauutul, any more than the natural violet dye 
of the LO G-5v2od. 
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Br.Ack, earth, is a kind of coal found in the ground, 


which, well pounded, is nſed by painters in freſco 
There is alſo a kind of BLack made of filver and lead, 
uſed to fill up the ſtrokes and cavities of things engraved. 


BLack, German or Frankfort, is made of the lees of wine 


burnt, then waſhed in water, and ground in mills for 
that purpoſe, together with ivory or peach-ſtones burnt. 
This black makes the principal ingredient in the rolling- 
preſs-printers 1NK. [tis ordinarily brought from Frank 
fort, Mentz, or Straſbourg, either in lumps or powder. 
That made in France is more valued than that of 
Germany. 


BLACK, harts, that which remains in the retort after ex- 


tractipg the ſpirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn. This reſi- 
due being ground up with water, makes a b/ack not much 
inſerior to that of ivory. 


BLack, ivory, is made of ivory burnt or charred, ordina- 


rily between two crucibles well Juted ; which, being 
thus rendered perfectly black, and in ſcales, is ground 
in water, and made into troches, or little cakes, uſed 
by the painters; as alſo by the jewellers to blacken the 
botrom or ground of the collets, wherein they fet dia- 
monds to give them their teint or foil. Some recom- 
mend ſoaking the chips or ſhaving of ivory in hot linteed 
oil, before it is charred. 

There are particular machines and contrivances for 
burning the zvory for theſe purpoſes, by which the colour 
is rendered more beautiful than that of the coal which re- 
mains in the diſtillation. Neumann. 

The goodneſs of ivory black may be perceived by its ful- 
neſs, without a blue caſt; and by the fineneſs ot the powder. 


BLACK, lamp, or Lam BLACK, originally perhaps the foot 


collected from lamps, is generally prepared by melting and 
purifying reſin or pitch in iron veſſels; then ſetting fire 
to it under a chimney, or other place made for the pur- 
poſe lined a-top with ſheep ſkins, or thick linen cloth, 
to receive the vapour or ſmoak, which is the black : in 
which manner they prepare vait quantities of it at Paris. 
In England it is ordinarily prepared from the reſinous 
and fatty parts of woods, burnt under a kind of tent, 
which receives it; but the greateſt part is brought from 
Sweden and Norway, where it is frequently obtained 
not from pure reſin or pitch, but from the dregs; and 
Pieces of the bark of the tree, ſeparated in preparing 
them. The droſs left on {training the refin is burnt for 
lamp black, in a low oven, from which the ſmoał is con- 
veyed by a long paſſage into a ſquare chamber, havipg 
an aperture in the top, upon which is faſtened a large 
ſack. The ſoot concretes partly in the ſack, and partly 
in the chamber and canal. 

It is uſed on various occaſions, particularly in the printers 
INK ; for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and 
linſeed, all boiled together. 

It mult be obſerved, that this b/ach takes fire very readily, 
and when on fire is very diſhcultly extinguiſhed: the 
beſt method of putting it out is with wet linen, hay, or 
ſtraw ; for water alone will not do it. | 
There is a finer and brighter kind of /amp or candle black 
procured from the fumes of a lamp or candle, gathered 
by a proper receptacle placed in manner of a canopy 
over the luminary, and wiped or bruſhed oF ; but it is 
not procured in quantity ſufficient for ordinary uſe. 

A glaſs tube clolely filled with lamp black has been found 
to conduct a conſiderable charge of electricity inſtanta- 
neouſly, and with ſcarce any exploſion, But a coating 
of this ſubſtance mixed with tar or oil is a perfect non- 
conductor, and has proved a preſervative from lightning 
by repelling the electric matter from thoſe parts of the 
maſts of ſtips which have been covered with it. 


BLACK, /t, or chimney, is a poor colour; but ready for 


painting b/ack draperies in oil. See Soor. 


Spaniards, and molt of it bought from them ; is no other 
than burnt cork uſed in various works, particularly 
among painters. b 

BLACK, Indian; ſee Indian INR. 

BLACK, curriers, ſignilles a teint or dye laid on tanned 
leather; of which there ate uſually two; the ſirſt made 


of galls, alegre, and old iron ; the ſecond of galls, cop- 


peras, and gum Arabic. See CURRYING. 

BLACK aft; the ſtatute of 9 Geo. I. c. 22. is commonly 
called the Waltham black aft, becauſe it was occaſioned 
by the devaſtations committed near Waltham in Efſex, 
by perſons in diſguiſe, or with their faces blacked. By 
this ſtature it is enacted, that perſons hunting armed and 
difzuiſed, and killing or ftealing deer, or robbiug war- 
rens, or ſtealing üſh out of any river, &c. or any per- 
ſons uvlawfully hunting in his majeſty's foreſts, &c. or 
breal.ing down the head of any fiſh-pond, or killing, &c. 
of cart!e, or cutting down trees, or letting fire to houle, 
barn, or wood, or ſhooting at any perſon, or ſending 
letters, either anonymous or figned with a fictitious 
name, demauding money, &C. or refcuing ſuch oltend- 
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ers, are guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. This 
act is made perpetual by 31 Geo. Il. c 42. See farthet 
6 Geo. II. c. 37. and 27 Geo. II. c. 15. Blackſtone's 
Comm. vol. iv. p. 144. 208. 232. 244. 

BLAc Kerry, in Botany, a ſpecies of the R ASP-berry, 

BLACK-bird, merulay in Ornitholagy, a bird of the TH DUS 
or thruſh kind, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
1. The common kind, well known in our hedges. 2 
The kind called the rAsSSER /o/itarins, or ſolitary ſparrow, 
3. the cæruleus, of which there are two kinds. 4. ihe 
Braſilian black-bird, remarkable for the ſhortneſs and 
crookedneſs of its beak, and for its remarkably beautiful 
colours. I's tail and wings are black, and the reft of its 
body of a fine beautiful deep red. Its legs and feet are 
black, or of a browniſh grey. Its wing-fe:thers alto 
have ſome ſlight variegation of red. 5. The MERUTA 
roſca, or roſe-coloured b/ack-bird; this is ſmaller than the 
common kind, and its back, breatt, and wings ate of a 
pale red or damaſk roſe- colour. Its wings ani tail black, 
6. The red-breaſted Indian þblach-bird, called by the 
Braſilians JaCAPU. 7. The merula torquata, or ring 
AMZELL, Behde theſe there is the MERULA montana, 
or common AMZELL : and the MERUL A bicolor : and two 
other birds, called MERULA congeneres, deſcribed by Al- 
drovandus, but not now known, Sce Tab, of Hide, 
Ne 29, 20. 

The muſic of the back-b;r4 is not its only valuable qua- 
lity; for it is a very delicate bird for the cable, It 
builds its neſt in woods, very ea'ly in the ſpring, often 
in March, while the ſnow eis on the ground. It gene— 
rally chooſes the ſtumps of trees, or thick h-dy.s, for 
the place, The cutſide of the n«(t is made of dry graſe, 
ſtieks, and the fibres of ronts of trees: the inſide is 
lined with clay, and formed fo ound, that art cannot 
me''d it. They build three or four times in the year, 
and even oftener than that, if their neſts are taken early 
irom them. The voung ones may be eaſily raiſed with 
any kind of meat. It ſtings there or four months in the 
cath the note is ſaud, and not very agreeble; bu may 
emu h improved hy teaching. 

BLack-berks, „ nam given to thoſe which treat of CRO: 

MANCY, or, , lome call it, NIGROMANCY. 
The LACK book of the Englith monaſteries was a detail 
of the icandalous enormities practiſed in religious houſ's, 
cor:piled by order of the viſitors under king Henry VIII. 
to blacken them, and thus haften their diſſoſution, 

BLAck-canens, a name given to the regular canons of St. 
Aug uſtine, who wore a lack mantle over their ſurplice, 
by way of diſtinctian from the Premon/lratenſes. 

BI Ack cap, in Zoolagy, a name given by the common peo- 
ple of many counties of England to the PEWIr, a bird 
oft the yull-kind. 

Br.aCK-cap is allo the common Engliſh name for the parus 
paluſtris, or marth-TITMOUSE., 

BLack-cap, or metacilla atricapilla of Linnzvus, is one of 
the ſmalleſt birds: the crown of the head in the male 18 
black, but in the ſemale of a dull duſt-colour ; and they 
are thus diſtinguiſhed. This is a bird of paſſage. It 
ſings finely, with a full, ſweet, deep, loud, wild pipe: 
its (trains are ſhort, and motions deſultory. Its nctes 
are ſuperior to thoſe of any of our feathered warblers, 
the nightingale excepted: and it is therefore called in 
Norfolk the mock-nightingale. 

BLACK chalk; fee CHAILK. 

BLack-diver, in Zoology, a name given by many to a ſpe- 
cics of duck very common about the coats of Lancathixe, 
Yorkſhire, and ſome other counties, and called more 
generaliy the scorER. It is all over black. 

Br. aCK-ears, or black-eared cat; fee S1GAH g. 

BLacKk-earth, terra nigra, denotes the natural mould or 
loam. Sce BOLL, &C. 


Black, Spaniſh, ſo called, becauſe firſt invented by the BLAck eunuchs, in the cuſtoms of Eaſtern nations. are 


thiopians callrated, to whom their princes commonly 
commit the care of their women. Sec EUuNnUCH-. 

BL aCK-eye, hypo/phagma, in /Hedicine, a ſuffuſion of blood 
on the tunica au turning livid, occahoned by a blow. 
See ECCHY MuS15S. 

BLACK-eye is allo a name given to the GERM in BEANS» 
which the Romans called ibu. 

BLacKk-/ry:rs, a name given to the DoMinICAN order, 
called allo Predicants and Preaching fryers , in Frances 
Jacobins. 

BLeck- game, in Zoolory, a common Engliſh name ſor the 
urogallus or tetrao minor, Called allo the CRUUSEs» 

BLaCK-g/aſs, fee GLass. 3 

BLAaCK-grajs, a ſpecies of American graſs, growing in 
meadows which border on tide-rivers, well ſupplied allo 
with freſh water; for a mixture both of freſh and fait 
water ſeems to be neceſſary for its prolific vegeration- 
Its ſeeds are ſmall, like thoſe of tobacco; its colour A 
deep green; and it affords from three to ſour tans Ot 
hay by the acre. This kind of grass thrives beſt on a 


clay or ſtrong loam ror'is the vicinity of falt _ 
olutel! 
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folutely neceſſary. The ſceds have been lately brought 
over into England, and diſtributed tor trial in proper 
oils. 

A FRY or BLEND, is a mineral called alſo falſe & A- 
LENA, and BLINDE, &c. : 

BLack-/and, in Agriculture, a term by which the huſband- 
men denote a particular fort of clayey foil, which how- 
ever, they know more by its other properties than by its 
colour, which is rarely any thing like a true black, and 
often but a pale grey. This, however pale when dry, 
always blackens by means of rains; and when ploughed 
up at theſe ſeaſons, it ſticks to the plough ſhares, and 
the more it is wrought, the muddier and duſkier-co- 
Joured it appears. This fort of ſoil always contains a 
large quantity of ſand, and uſually a great number of 
ſmall white ſtones. 

BLACK lead; ice LEAD. : 

Bu + CK-/-ather, is that which has paſſed the curriers hands, 
where. f om the ruſſet as it was left by the tanners, it is 
become b/ach, by having been ſcored and rubbed three 
times on the giain-lide with copperas- water. . 

BLack-/egs, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a diſeaſe 
frequent among calves and ſheep. It is a kind of jelly, 
which ſettles in their legs, and often in the neck, be- 
tween the ſkin and flath. 

BLack-mail, a certein rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other matter, anciently paid by the inhabitants of towns 
in Weſtmorland, Cumoerland, Northumberland, and 
Dorham, to divers p-rfons whabiting on or near the 
borders, being men of name, and allied with others in 
thole parts, known to be grea! robbers and ſpoil-takers; 
in order to be by them freed and protected from any pil- 
lage. Prohibited by 4; El. c. 13. 
'The origin of this word is much conteſted, yet there is 
ground to held the word black to he here a corruption of 
blank or white, and contequentlv to ſignify a rent paid in 
a ſmall copper coin called %,. This may receive 
ſome light tom a phraſe (till uſed in Picardy, where 
ſpeaking of a perſon who has not a ſingle halfpenny, they 
ſay, i/ n a pas une blauque maille. 

BL (k monks a denomination given to the BENF DICTINS, 
called in Latin nigri monacht, or nigremonachi; ſometimes 
ordo mgrorum, the order of blacks. 

BLACK-oats; ſcc OATS. f FSR 

BLack proceſſion. in Eccleſiaſtical Mi iters, that which is 
made in black habits, ana with Hack enſigus and orna- 
ments. Hee PROCESSION, 

Anciently at Malta there was a black-proceſſion every 
Friday, where the who'e clergy walked with their faces 
covered with a black veil, k 

Br acKk-rents, the ſame with BLACK-mazl, ſuppoſed to be 
ren's formerly paid in proviſions and fleſh, not in ſpecie. 

Black- xo — Gentleman-uſher of the BLaCK-rod, is the 

chief gentleman-uther to the king, called in the black- 
book, Lalor virge nigre, & haſtiarius; and elſewhere, 
virge bajulus. 
His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaſt 
of St. George at Windſor; he has alſo the keeping of 
the chaprer-houſe door, when a chapter of the order of 
the garter is ſitting; and, in time of parliament, attends 
the houſe of peers. His badge is a b/ack-rod, with a lion 
in gold a-top. This rod has the authority of a mace : 
and to his cuſtody all peers queſtioned for any crime are 
firſt committed. : 

BLack-row grains, a ſpecies of iton- ſtone or ore found in 
the mines about Dudley in Staffordſhite. 

Brack ſands; ſee SANDS. 

BLACK ſcaling wax; ſee Wax. 

BLaCKk-/heep, in the Oriental Hiſtory, the enſign or ſtandard 
of a race of Purkmans ſettled in Armenia and Meſopota- 
mia; hence called the dynaſty of the black-/heep. 

BLack-/tains; fee STAINING. 

BLacx-/enes and gems, according to Dr. Woodward, owe 
their colour to a mixture of tin in their compoſition. 
Black- rates, a range of planks immediately above the 
wales in a ſhip's ſide: they are always covered with a 

mixture of tar and lamp-bl/act. : 

BLAck-shorn, in Botany, a ſpecies of the prunus. See 
PLUM ce. 

BLacK-tin, in Mineralszy, a denomination given to the 

tin-ore when dreſſed, ſtamped, and waſhed ready for 
the blowing-houſe, or to be melted into metal. Phil. 
Tranſ. N* 69. p. 2110. 
It is prepared into this ſtate by means of beating and 
waſhing; and when it bas paſſed through ſeveral bud- 
dles or waſhing-troughs, it is taken up in form of a 
black powder, like fine ſand, called b/ack-T1N. 

BLack varniſh; fee VARNISH. 

BLack vegetable juice; ſee ANACARDIU M. ; 

BLack-whytlof, in our old writers, bread of a middle 
fineneſs betwixt white and brown, called in ſome parts 
ravel-bread. 
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In religious houſes, it was the bread made for ordinarb 
guells, and diſtinguiſhed from their houſhold loaf, ot 

fo? conventualis, which was pure manchet, or white 
read, 

BLACK-work, iron wrought by the black-ſmith ; thus called 
by way of oppoſition to that wrought by white-ſmiths. 

BLACK of charcoal; fee CHaRcoar. 

BLACK Best of the Exchequer, Eagle, Hallebore, Maney, 
Order, Star; ſee the ſevetal ſubltantives. 

BLACKING is ſometimes uſed for a factitious black, as 
lamp black, ſhoe-BLack, &c. A mixture of ivory or 
lamp-black with linſeed oil, makes the common oil 

_ blacking. For a ſhining blackine, ſmall-beer or water is 
uſed inſtead of oil, in the proportion of about a pint to 
an ounce of the ivory-black, with the addition of half an 
ounce of brown ſugar, and as much gum Arabic. The 
white of an egg, ſubſtituted for the gum, makes the 
black more ſKining ; but is ſuppoſed to hurt the leather, 
and make it apt to crack. 

BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body; or a colour 
arifing from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial 
parts of the body, as does; as it were, deaden, or rather 
abſorb, the light falling on it, without reflecting any, 
or very little of it, to the eye. 

In which ſenſe, 3/ackneſs ſtands directly oppoſed to 
whiteneſs ; which conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts, as 
indifferently reflects all the rays thrown upon it, of what 
colour ſoever they be. 

Deſcartes, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, though miſtaken with re- 
ſpect to the nature of light and colours, yet diſtinguiſhes 
juſtly between act and white, obſerving, that black ſuf- 
focates and extingvithes the light that falls upon it; but 
that white reflefts them. This, adds the hiftoria!n of 
philoſophy, is the firſt diſtinct account I have met with 
of this ſenfible hypotheſis. Hiſt. of Viſtun, p. 127 and 
143, &c. 

dir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, ſhews, that for the 
production of Het colours, the corpuſcl-s mult be leſs 
than thoſe which exhibit any other colou:'s; becauſe, 
where the ſizes of the component particles ate gicater, 
there is too much light reflected to conſtitute this cos 
lour : but, if there be a little leſs than is requiſite to re- 
flect the white, and very faint blue of the firſt order, 
they will reflect fo little light, as to appear intenſely 
black; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it variouſly to and 
fro within them ſo long, till it happen to be ttifled and 
loit; by which means they will appear ct in all poli- 
tions of th- eye, without any tranſparency. 

And from hence it appears, why fire, and putrefaction, 
by dividing the particles of ubſtances, turn them black: 
why {mall quantities of b/ack ſubſtances impart their co- 
lours very freely, and intenſeiy, to other ſubſtances, to 
which they are applied; the minute particles of theſe, 
by reaſon of their very great number, eaſily overſpread- 
ing the groſs particles of others. Hence alſo appears, 
why glaſs, ground very elaborately wich ſand, on a cop— 
per plate, tiil it be well poliſhed, makes the ſund, toge- 
ther with what by rubbing is worn off from the g:aſs 
and copper, become very black; and why black ſub- 
{tances do, ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the ſun's 
light, and burn (which effect may proceed partly from 
the multitude of refraQtions in a little room, and partly 
from the eaſy commotion of ſuch very ſmall particles): 
alſo, why blacks are uſually a little inclined towards a 
bluiſh colour; for, that they are ſo, may be ſeen by il- 
luminating white paper with light reſlecting from black 
ſubſtances, where the paper will uſually appear of a 
bluiſh white; and the reaſor. is, that black borders on 
the obſcure blue of the firſt order of colours; and there- 
fore reflects more rays of that colour than of any 
other. 

BLACKS, Negroes : a people, fo called from the colour of 
their ſkin. —ior the reaſon of their colour, and the 
commerce of them, ſce NEGro. | 

BLACKS, is alſo a name given to an aſſociation of diſot- 
derly and ill-deſigning perſons, formerly herding chiefly. 
about Waltham in Eſſex, who deſtroyed deer, robbed 
fiſh-pons, ruined timber, &c. —See BLACK a@. 

BLADDER, in Austomy, a thin expanded membranous 
body, found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving as a 
receptacle of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excrement; 
from whence it takes various denominations, as re 
bladder, gall-bladder, & e. 

BLADDER, by way of eminence, is a large veſſel, which 
ſerves as a receptacle of the urine of animals, after its ſe- 
cretion from the blood in the kidneys. 

This is ſometimes alſo called, by way of diſtinction, the 
urinary bladder, vgſica urinaria. 


The bladder is ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen; in 


men immediately on the re/7um; in women, in the va- 
gina uteri: its figure in quadrapeds reſembles a pear, 
with the baſis upwards; but in human bodies the lower 
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part is almoſt on a level with the upper; and its orifice, 
or neck, placed hdewavys, while the fundus, or bottom, 
which in a human bladder is very b:oad, reſts either on 
the vellum, or the vagina uteri. —It is faſtened to the 
navel by the urachus degenerated into a ligament, Its 
Giles to the umbilical artercs, and its neck to the zu- 
teſtinim reflum in women. 
The bladder is compoſed of three coats; the firſt a co- 
vering of the peritonæum; the ſecond conſiſts of mulcular 
fibres, which run irregularly ſeveral ways; and the 
third, which is full of wrinkles for facilitating its dila- 
tation, is both glandulous and nervous. — Its glands fe- 
parate a viſcous an- limy matter, which detends the 
bladder from the actimony of the falts in the urine. 
Around. its neck there goes a ſmall malcle, called 
ſphin&er vefice, which contraQs the orifice of the bladder, 
to prevent the urine frum dripping involuntary, Of till 
it thruſt open the paſſage, by the contraction of the te- 
cond coat of the bladder, which is therefore called de- 
truſer urine. . 
T hough the urinary hadert be naturally ſingle, yet there 
have been inſtances of nature's varying from herſelf in 
this particular. Ihe bladder of the famous Caſaubon, 
upon diſſeing his body after his death, was found to 
be double; and. in the Philotophical Tranſacutons, we 
bave an account of a triple b/adder found in the body of a 
gentleman, who had long been ill, and no one could 
guels the caule. 
As to the figure and ſituation of the human bladder, Mr. 
Weitbrecht has given a better deſeription of them than 
is to be met with in the common ſyſtems. Vid. Med. 
Ef. Edinb. Phil. Tranſ. NY 280. p 1211. 
The diſeaies to which the bladder is ſubject are ulcers, 
wounds, defcents or-ruptures, preternatural contents, 
particularly ſtones and gravel, ſchirrhus, palſies, inflam- 
mations of its neck, &c. To theie dilicales may be 
added incontinence of urine. 
The internal membrane of the Hadder has been known to 
come away with the urine, without any great danger. 
Mr. Rohavlt gives an account, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, of a patient he had, who, after a 
very violent ſtoppage of urine, voiged with ſome pain a 
piece of a membrane of an inch ſquate. 4 arce or four 
days afterwards, the patient ſoit ſomettung again obſtruct 
the paſlage; and as it came neaier the end of the urethra, 
he at lenyth took hold of it, and drew out a larger piece 
of the fame fort of membrane. Some time alter this, in 
{training viotently in ditcharging his urine, he voided 
three other ſuch pieces, wh.ci together, according to 
Mr. Robault's juigment, could not make lefs than two 
thirds of the internal membrane ot the whole bladder ; 
and in elieCt it was plain, that, in the courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, the whole internal membrane had gradually de- 
tache itſelf from the external one, and made its wiy 
out by the wrethra. After the whole was thus ditcharg- 
ed, the urine found no ſtoppage z; and it is evident, that 
what had before fLopped its paſſage, was no other than 
the pieces of this membrane tailing before, or blocking 
up the urethra. Tae pieces of the memorane, when 
examined, appeared to have all their bood-vellels in 
their natural ze; and the urine, in the whole courie of 
the diſcaſe, having never been tinge with blood, is 2 
roof, that the membrane detached inſelt naturally, not 
bh violence. The patient, after this, was wholly cared 
of his complaint; but bail a {mull incontinence of urine 
attending him, which was piainly 0 +1ng to the ſphinc— 
ter's having been weakened, by being, as well as the 


bladder, divelicd of its memurancs. Mem. Acad. Science. 


1714. 

The operations performed on the b{adder are chiolly ſec- 
tion, and extraction of the ſtane; to which may be 
added injection, dilatatlon, the application of lithon- 
triptic diuretics, &c. Phil. Trauf. N 236. p. 15, 
ſeq. where Hippocraies's aphoriſm, that the tections of 
the bladder are always mortal, is defended; and the belt 
method of extracting the $roNE out of the Ladder, 
eſpecially in women, is ſhewn to be by a gradual dilata— 
tion of the urethra. Sec alſo Hill. Acad, Scienc. ann. 1720. 
p. 33. where the great impediments to the diſſolution of 
the itone in the bladder by lichonttiptics, are reprefent- 
ed to be the medicinc's not continuing long enough in 
the bladder, and its being altered by the urine, 

The urinary bladders of brutes are differently contrived 
ſrom the human bladder, and from each other, accord- 
ing to the ſtructure, ceconomy, and manners of living 
of each creature, 

Birds are utuilly ſaid to be without b/adders, as being 
wichoat urine; yet does not this hold univertaliy; tince 


in an oſtrich diflected by the French academy, a bladder * 


was found ſituate at the extremity of the eum, big 


enough to hold both fills, and in it eight ounces of 
urine. 


Many have alſo denied a 6/a4:r of urine to Gſhes ; but 
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the mote exact obſervers find this part in all, at least 
the greater part of the fithy kind. Phil. Tranf. N? 1-8, 
Tortoiſes, Ariltotle obſerves, have large Ladders OS 
they need ſuch; ſince being covered with a thick thel! 
and having no pores or perfpirative veſſels whereby 
to car'y off their moiſture, it is retained Within them 
and accumulated in the bþ/a4der of urine. l 
In the lion, the Ladder is [mall, as is the kidney; for 
that creature rarely diinks; infomuch that Albe:tus al 
_ the temale does not luckie her young, as having no 
ders, when below a certain 'magnitude, 
ufually denominated by the diminutive velicies, en 
Ot thele we meet with many ſorts both in the ata 
and vegetable world; ſome natural, as in the lungs 
elpectaliy of frogs, and as ſome a'fo imagine, in the 
muscles; others morbid or preternatural, as the hyda- 
tides, and thoſe obſervable in the itch. Naturaliſts have 
allo diſcovered Hadilers in the thorax and abtlomen of bieds: 
as well as others in the belly of nlihes, called air. bladder: 
and /wwims, 5 
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| Vegetable dladders are fonnd every-where, in the ſtruc. 
ture of the bark, the fruit, pith, and parenchyma, or 
pulp; befides thoſe morbid ones raiſcd on the tuikace of 


leaves by the puncture of inſects, 

* DER. PRO. lee AIR-b/adder. 

BLADDE+S, l, in the anatomy of . 

ee tomy of plants; ſee O11 
|BLADDER-puceron; fee PuckRox. 

BLADDE«-rut, /tophyl/ea, in Botany, a genus of the ten- 
tand 1a trigyna clals. Its charict: rs are theſe: the em. 
pa.ement is concave, coloured, and fo large as to en- 
clote the flower, which has five oblong ere petals 
and a pitcher-ſhaped concave Hmm, at che bottom of 
the flower, with five oblong ciect ſtyles terminated by 
lingle ſummits, and a thi & germen divided in three 
pai's, ſupporting taree ſlyles to which! there are obtuſe 
{tigm-s c. niigubus. The gcrmen alierward becomes to 
hard aj olt globular eds, included in three bladders, 
joined by a _lonpituilinal - ſcam, with an acute point, 
opening within. there are two ſpecies z the bladder-nut 
with wing: d leaves; and, the 6/44der-nut, with irifoliate 
leaves, vi three-leaved Virginian bladder-nut. Sce Tab, 
* of Botany, Claſs 2+ 
The firſt mikes a pretty variety, when intermixed with 
others; though the flowers are not very baautiſu Phe 
nuts of this tree being hard and frooh, are rung tor 
beats by the Roman catholics in fene countries and 
the children of the poor inhabitants cat the nuts, though 
they have a dr/agreeable taſte. 
It is ſaid that from the ſceds are expreſſed an il having a 
refolvent viitue. 

| BLabDFR-aut, African; fee RovyEna. 

| BuaDDERenaut, lawe! lcaued; tee HOLLY. 

B.uaDDER-ſena; fre SeN A. 

BLADE, in Botany, that part of the flower, or floril! attire 
of a plant, which arifcs vut of the concave of the ſheath, 
aid, at the top, uſually divides into two parts, which 
are covered with glubules of the ſame nature as thwic of 
the apices, but not to copious. 

Ihe lade runs through the hollow of the ſheath and 
baie, and is taitened to the convex of the {-ed- caſe, hav- 
ing its head and fins befet with globales, which, through 
a. plats apprar like turnip-ſceus, and which, in tome 


plants, grow clole to the ade, and in others adhere to 
it by little pedicles, er ſoot-ttalks. "theſe glubules, as 
the blade fprings up Hom within the theath, arc itil 
rubbed off, and ſo ſtand like a powder on both. In ſome 
plants, as knap-weed, they feem alſo to grow on the in— 
ice of the ſhoath, as appears on {piitting it with a pin. 
The head of a Lade is divided uſually into two ; but 
ſomcetimes, as in the cichory, iato three parts, which, by 


1 
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Gepiecs, curl out ward, ſike ICorpion-gral-. Gicw's Anat. 
of Plants, lib. i. c. 5 § 20. lib. iv. c. 4. 6 5 

BLADE, in Anatomy; tee 8SHoblpER-L ade. 

BLADE, in Commerce, a thin, flender piece of metal, either 
forged by the hammer, or run and cait in mou!ds, to be 
afterwards tharpencd to a point, edge, or the like. 
Sword-b/ades are made by the armourcrs, knife-biades by 
the cuilers, &. 

The Euglich and Damaſcus blades are moſt eſlecmed. 
Among the French, thoſe of Vienne and Dauphiny have 
the preference. 

The conditions of a good þlade of a ſmall-ſword are, that 
it be light and tough, apter to bend than break. When 
it will ſtand in the bend, it is called a poor man's blade. 

BLADE 9f a ch!{/e!, is the iron or ſteel part, as diltinguithed 
from the wooden handle. 

BLADE of mace, 07 cinnamon, among apothecaries, are lit- 
tle {i ps or ſlices of thole barks. 

BLADE of an var, is the flat part, which is plunged into the 
water in rowing, On tbe length of this docs the forces 


and eſlec of the bar, in a great mealure, depcud.- 
Br, ADE 
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at of a ſaw, the thin part wherein the teeth are cut, 

* 12 good. bs ſtiff, yet bend equally into 
a regular bow all the way, without yielding more in one 
place than another. : 1 HR 

Br.apr-mill, is that contrived for grinding iron tools, as 
ſcythes, reaping-hooks, axes, chiſſels, and the like, to a 
hright edge. | k | 

BLADUM, in Middle Age Writers, is taken for all ſort of 
tanding corn in the blade and ear, The word is alſo 
written blatum, Vlada, and blavium. 

In our old charters, the word hladum included the whole 
product of the ground, fruit, corn, flax, graſs, &c. and 
whatever was oppoſed to living creatures. 

The word bladum was ſometimes alſo applied to all ſorts of 
grain or corn threſhed on the floor: tria quarteria fru- 
wenti, tria quateria avenarum, & unum oe faba- 
rum, crunt quieti de ſolutione prædicti bladi in perpetuum. 
But the word was more peculiarly appropriated to bread- 
corn, or wheat, called in French b/e. 

Thus the Knights Templars are ſaid to have granted to fir 
Wido de Meriton's wife duas ſummas bladis Kennet's 
Paroch. Ant. and Du-Cange. 

BUARIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs of plants. Its characters are: that the calyx is 
quadripartite, the corolla quadrified, the ſtamina inſerted 
in che receptacle, and the fruit a capſule, with four cells, 
containing many ſerds. bete are two ſpecies. 

BL ASUS, among Medicinal Writers, the ſame with balhus. 
Dr. Holder calls the ictters F and Th heſe, on account 
of the difficulty multitudes find of pronouncing them. 
Flem. Speech, p. 52. 

The word is alſo uſed to denote an irregnlarity in the 


figure or the limbs, eſpecially the legs, when bent out- | 


wards, 

PLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beaſts, conſiſting in a 

bladder growing on the root of the tongue againſt the 
wind- pipe, which a: length ſwelling ſtops the breath. 

Tt comes by great chafing, and heating of the ſtomach; 
whereby, as ſome judge, it ttill grows and increaſes by 
more heat. 

It is perceived, by the beaſl's gaping, holding out his 
tongue, and foaming at the mouth: to cure it, caſt the 
beaſt, take forth his tongue, and then ſlitting the bladder, 
walh it gently with vinegar and a little ſalt. 

BL AISE, a military order inſtituted by the kings of Ar- 
menia, in honour of St. Blaiſe, anciently biſhop of Se- 
baſta in that country, the patron ſaint of that nation. 
Juſtinian calls them Knights of St. Blaiſe and St. Mary, 
and places them not only in Armenia, but in Paleſtine. 
They made a particular vow to defend the religion of 
the church of Rome, and followed the rule of St. Baſil. 
The preeiſe year of the inſtitution of the Knights of Sr. 
Blaiſe is not known; but they appear to have commenced 
about the ſame time with the Knights Templars, and 
Hoſpitallers; to the former of which they bore a near 
affinity, the regulars being the ſame in both. 

BLAKEA, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of dodecandria 
monegynia: with a calyx compoſed of fix leaves below, 
and entire above; fx petals, and a ſix-celled polyſper- 
mous capſule. There is only one ſpecies. 

BLANC, fee BLANk. 

Br. anc-manger,. Fr. q. d. white food, is a preparation of 
diſſolved iſinglaſs, milk, ſugar, cinnamon, &c. boiled 
into a thick conſiſtence, and garniſhed for the table with 
blanched almonds. Tt is cooling and ſtrengthening. 

Brancs mantraux, a name originally given to the Servites, 
or ſervants of the Bleſſed Virgin, on account of their 
white cloaks; but ſince applied to divers forts of reli- 
gious, who have ſucceſſively inhabited the houſe of the 
Servites, and now to the BENEDICTINES at Paris, though 
habited in black. | 

BLANCA, in Medicine, denotes a lenitive compoſition, 
formerly much in uſe ; ſo called either from its white 
colour, or becauſe of its purging white, i. e. phlegmatic 
humours. There were three ſorts; a great, middle, 
and leaſt b/anca. 

Branca multerum, among the Chemiſts, ſignifies CER uss. 

BLANCARDS, a name given to certain linen cloth, thus 
called, becauſe the thread uſed to weave them, has been 
half blanched or bleached before it was uſed. They are 
manufactured in Normandy, particularly in the places 
which are in the diſtrict, or under the juriſdiction of 
Pont-Audemer, Bernay, and Liſieux. | 

BLANCH fterme, or BLANK farm, a white farm, that is, 
where the rent was to be paid in ſilver, not in cattle, 

In ancient times, the crown rents were many times re- 
ſerved to be paid in libris albis, called blanche firmes : in 
which caſe the buyer was holden dealbare firmam; viz. 
his baſe money or coin, worſe than ſtandard, was melt- 
ed down. in the exchequer, and reduced to the fineneſs 
of ſtandard-ſilver ; or inſtead thereof he paid to the king 


12d. in the pound, by way of additien. 
BLANCHE carte, ſee CARTE. 


Vor. fo No 41. 
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BLANCHERS, a name giren to mechanics emp'oyed in 
BLANCHING, i. e. the art or manner of BLEACHING 

or WHITENING. a 

BLANCHING. in Gardening, is an operation performed 
on certain ſallads, roots, &c. as of celery, and endives; 

to render them fairer and fitter ſot the table. See 

AP1UM and EN Divx. 

BLANCHING alſo denotes the operation of covering iron 
plates with a thin coat or crult of tin. See LaT- 

TEN. 

BAN HNO of copper for ſale, in imitation of ſilver; or 

mixing blanched copper with ſilver, or expoling the 

ſame to ſale; or any malleable compoſition or mixture 
of metals or minerals heavier than filver, and which 
looks, and touches, and wears like gold, but is mani- 

feſtly worſe than ſtandard, is made ſelony, 8 and 9 W. 

III. &c. 26. 

BLANCHING of wax, ſee Wax. 

BLANCHING, in Coinage, the operation of preparing the 
pieces before ſtriking, to give them the requilite luſtre 
and brightneſs, 

The blanching, as now practiſed, is performed by nealing 
or heating the pieces in a kind of pan or ſhovel, with a 
wood-fire, in manner of a reverberatory furnace, ſo that 
the flame paſſes over the ſhovel. The pieces being ſuffi- 
ciently heated, and cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to 
boil in two copper pans, wherein are aqua fortis, com- 
mon ſalt, and tartar of Montpellier ; when they have 
been well-drained of this firſt water in a copper ſieve, 
they throw ſand and freſh water over them; and when 
dry they are well rubbed. 

be ancient method of blanching was, by putting the 
pieces, after heating, in a large veſſel of common water; 
and ſome ounces of aqua fortis; but in different propor- 
tions for gold and filver.—The method is now diſuſed, 
partly by reaſon of its expenſiveneſs, and partly becauſe 
it diminiſhes the weight of the metal. 

BLANK, or Br anc, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies Wirts; 
and BLANCUS, or BLANCA, is more particularly uſed 

| for a kind of white, or ſilver money, of baſe alloy, 
coined by Henry V. in thoſe parts of France then ſub- 
je to England, valued at 8d. ſterling. "They were for- 
bidden by his ſucceſſor to be current in this realm. In 
ſome ancient charters they are called /lidi blanci, white 
ſhillings. 

BLANK alſo denotes a ſmall copper coin, formerly current 
in France, at the fate of five deniers Tournois. 


They had alfo great blanks, or pieces of three blanks, and 
others of fix in reſpe&t whereof the ſingle fort were 
called little b/anks ; but of late they are all become only 
monies of account. 

BLANK, or BLANK-ticket, in LOTTERIES, that to which 
no prize is allotted, 

The French have a game, under the denomination b/angque, 
anſwering to our LOTTERY. 

BLANK, in Coinage, a plate, or piece of gold, or ſilver, 
cut and ſhaped for a coin, but not yet ſtamped, See 
ColNING, - 

BLANK, in {chthyology, a name given by authors to a ſpecies 

| of the cod-fiſh, called gelbe, ko/mulen, and aſellus flaveſcens. 

BLlanK-bar, in Law, is uſed for the ſame with what we 
call a common bar, and is the name of a plea in bar, which 
in an action of treſpaſs is put ia to oblige the plaintiff 
to aſſign the certain place where the treſpals was com- 
mitted. 

BLaxKs, in judicial proceedings, certain void ſpaces ſome- 
times left by miſtake. A BLANK (if ſomething material 
be omitted) in a declaration, abates the ſame; and ſuch a 
blank is a good cauſe of demurrer, 

BLANK-zer/e, fee VERSE and RHYME. 

BLANK- point, ſee Poi N T blank, 

BLANK LET, in Commerce, a warm woolly ſort of ſtuff, 
light and looſe woven; chiefly uſed in bedding. 

1 he manufacture of b/axkets is chiefly confined to Witney 
in Oxfordſhire, where it is adyanced to that height, that 
no other place comes near it. Some attributc a great 
part of the excellency of the Witney blankets to the ab- 
ſterſive nitrous water of the river Windruſh, wherewith 
they are ſcoured; others think they rather owe it to a 
peculiar way of looſe ſpinning, which the people have 
thereabouts. Be this as it will, the place has ingroſſed 
almoſt the whole trade of the nation for this commodity ; 
inſomuch, that the wool fit for it centres here, from the 
fartbermoſt parts of the kingdom, Plott, Hiſt. Oxf. 
chap. 9. $ 163. 

Blankets are made of felt wool, i. e. wool from off ſheep- 
ſkins, which they divide into ſeveral forts. 

Of the head wool, and bay wool, they make blankets of 
twelve, eleven, and ten quarters broad; of the ordinary 
and middle ſort, blankets of eight and ſeven quarters 
broad; of the beſt tail wool, blankets of fix quarters 


| 


broad, commonly called cuts, ſerving for ſeamen's ham« 
mocks. See HYKEs, 


6F BLANKET; 
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BLANKET, idffing in a, a ludicrous kind of puniſhment, of 

which we hnd mention in the ancients, under the deno- 
mination ſagatio. Martial deſcribes it graphically enough. 
Lis ab excuſſo, miſſus ad aſtra, ſago. 
A late writer repreſents it as one of Otho's imperial de- 
lights. But this is turning the tables; that emperor's 
diverſion, as related by Suctonius, was not to the 
ſubject, but the agent in the affair; it being his practice 
to ſtroll out in dark nights, and where he met with a 
helpleſs, or drunken man, to give him the diſcipline of 
the blanket. | 

BLANQUILLE, a ſmall filver coin, equivalent to about 
1 14. ſterling, current in Morocco, and on the coaſts of 

arbary. 


BLAPSIGONIA, a kind of diſeaſe, or deſect in bees, 


when they neglect, or fail to produce young, being 
wholly employed in making honey. 

The word is Greek, compounded of gr, I hurt, and 
Yyorn, brood or iſſue. 

BLARE, a ſmall copper coin, containing a little mixture 
of ſilver, ſtruck at Bern, and valued at much the fame 
with the RATZE in other places. 

BLAS, a novel term, in the Helmontian philoſophy, de- 

noting the local, and alterative motion of the ſtars ; from 
whoſe influence — changes of weather, ſeaſons, 
ſtorms, and the like. 
In imitation of this Has ftellarum, the ſame author framed 
another in animals, either natural, whereby each viſcus 
is framed according ro the model of its particular; or 
voluntary, which is directed to motion by the will. 

BLASIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of cryptogamia algarum, approaching 
to the nature of the /ichens the characters of which are 
theſe : the male flower has a cup compoſed of one leaf, 

which is oval at the baſe, ſomewhat cylindric in the mid- 
dle, and expanded and truncated at the top; in this are 
contained a number of looſe granules, which ſeem to 
perform the office of apices, and contain the farina fæ- 
cundans. The female flower has ſcarce any cup, but 
produces a fingle roundiſh fruit, uſually immerſed in 
the leaves; in this are contained certain round bodies, 

© which appear to be ſeeds. Linnæus is much in doubt, 
whether theſe flowers ares not to be underſtood a con- 
trary way, and ſeems to ſuſpect, that what are called 
female flowers ate really male ones; and what are called 
male, female. 


BLASPHEMY, 3/a/phemia, or blaſphemium, in Middle Age | 


IFriters, denotes {imply the blaming or condemning of 
a perſon or thing. 
The word is Greek, Pracognute, from Brantu, Lede. 
Among the Greeks, to blaſpheme, was to uſe words of evil 
omen, or that portended ſomething ill, which the anci- 
ents were careful to avoid, ſubſtituting in lieu of them 
other words of ſofter and gentler import, ſometimes the 
very reverſe of the proper ones. 
BLASPHEMY is more peculiarly reftrained to evil or re- 
roachful words ſpoken of the Deity. Auguſtin ſays, 
| han vulgo blaſphemia non accipitur niſi mala verba de Deo 
tlicere. 
According to Lindwood, blaſphemy is an injury offered 
to God, by denying that which is due and belonging to 
bim; or attributing to him what is not agreeable to bis 
nature. 
By the Moſaic law, b/a/phemy was puniſhed with death. 
Levit. chap. xxiv. ver. 13—16. As alſo by the civil 
law. Novel, 57. In Spain, Naples, France, and Italy, 
the pains of death are not now inflicted. In the empire, 
either amputation, or death, is made the puniſhment of 
this crime. 
By the canon law, b/a/phemy was puniſhed only by a ſo- 
lemn penance ; and by cuſtom, either by a pecuniary or 
corporal puniſhment. By the Engliſh laws, b/aſphemies 
of God, as denying his being, or providence, and all 
contumelious reproaches of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. are of- 
fences by the common law, and puniſhable by fine, im- 
priſonment, and 1 55 And, by the ſtatute law, he 
that denies one of the perſons in the Trinity, or aſſerts 
there are more than one, or denies Chriſtianity to be 
true, ſor the firſt offence, is rendered incapable of any 
office; for the ſecond, adjudged incapable of ſuing, 
being executor or guardian, receiving any gift or legacy, 
and to be impriſoned for three years. 9g and 10 W. III. 


C. 32. ; 
According to the law of Scotland, the puniſhment of 
blaſphemy is death. The firſt ſpecies thereof conſiſts in 
railing at, or curſing God, and here the ſingle 2& con- 
flicutes the crime. The ſecond conſiſts in-denying the 
exiſtence of the Supreme Being, or any of the perſons 
of the Trinity; and therein obſtinately perſevering to 
' the laſt. For reiterated denial does not fully conſtitute 
the crime, becauſe the ſtat. of Charles II. 1661, admits 
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This ſtatute of 1661, is ratified by a ſtatute of king 
William, whereby the _ in queſtion the exiſtence - 
of God, or of any of the per{qns of the Trinity, or the 
authority of Scripture, .or the Divine Providence, is 
made penal. For the firſt offence, impriſonment, till 
ſatisfaction given by public repentance in fack-cloth. 
For the ſecond, a fine of a year's valued rent of the real 
eſtate, and twentieth part of the perſonal eſtate. And 
the trial in both theſe caſes is competent to inferior 
Judges. The trial of the third offence is death, to be 
tried only by the juſtices. 
BLASPHEMY again/? the Holy Ghoſt. Divines are not agreed 
with reſpe& to the nature of the crime thus denomi- 
nated, Matthew, chap. xii. ver. 31. and the grounds of 
the extreme guilt aſcribed to it. Dr. Tillotſon main- 
tains, that it conſiſted in maliciouſly attributing the mi- 
raculous operations which Chriſt performed by the power 
of the Holy Ghoſt to the devil. Vol. ii. ſerm. xvii. But 
Dr. Whitby, with greater probability, refers it to the dis- 
3 of the Holy Ghoſt, which commenced after our 
rd's reſutrection and aſcenſion ; and thoſe were guil 
of the crime, who perſiſted in their unbelief and blat- 
23 the Holy Ghoſt, repreſenting him as an evil 
pirit. The crime was unpardonable, becauſe it implied 
a wilful oppoſition to the laſt and moſt powerful evidence 
which God would vouchſafe to mankind, and precluded 
the poſlibility of a recovery to faith and repentance. 
Whitby's Fourth Appendix to the Goſpel of St. Matthew, 
in hi: Paraphraſe, vol. i. p. 268. 
BLAST, flatus, in the Military Art, a ſudden compreſſion 
of the air, cauſed by the diſcharge of the bullet out of a 


_u gun. | 

he blaſt ſometimes throws down part of the embraſures 

of the wall. | 

BLasT is alſo applied, in a more general ſenſe, to any for- 
cible ſtream of wind, or air; excited by the mouth, bel- 
lows, or the like. 

BLAST is alſo uſed in Agriculture and Gardening, for what 

is otherwiſe called a BLIGHT. 

Blaſts differ from M1LDEWSs, rubigines. 

The $MUT of corn is a ſpecies of b/a/?, 

Blaſts, or blaſtings, are by ſome ſuppoſed —_ to cold ; 

by others, to the want of a due ſupply of ſap; by others, 

to aſcending fumes of the earth; by others, to (harp 

winds and froſts, immediately ſucceeding rains. Phil. 

Tranſ. No 44 

That ſpecies, called xredines, or fire blaſis, is ſuppoſed by 

Dr. Hales owing to the ſolar rays reflected from, or 

condenſed in the clouds, or even collected by the denſe 

ſteams in hop-gardens, and other places. Ibid. N* 


The effect of them is to wither, ſhrivel, ſcorch, turn 
black, and, as it were, burn up the leaves, bloſſoms, and 
fruits of trees, ſhrubs, herbs, graſs, corn, even for 
whole tracts of ground. 8 
Phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a kind of has affecting human 
bodies, and cauſing ERYSIPELAS, PALSIES, &c. 

BLAsrs, among Miners, ſee Dames, 

BLASTED, ſomething ſtruck with a BLAST. 

Among the Romans, places b/a/ied with lightning were 
to be conſecrated to Jupiter, under the name of BIDEN- 
TALIA, and PUTEALIA. | 

It was alſo a ceremonial of religion to burn þ/a/ted bodies 
in the fire. 

BLASTING, among Miners, a time for the tearing up of 
rocks, which they find in their way, by gun-powder. 
The method of doing which is this ; they make a long 
hole, like the hollow of a large gun barrel, in the rock 
they would ſplit; this they fill with gun-powder, then 
they firmly ſtop up the mouth of the whole with clay, ex- 
cept a touch-hole, at which they leave a match to fire it. 
A ſmall quantity of powder does great things this 


way. | | 

BLASTOLOGY, from Sr., bud, and anyw, I gather; 
the regular and ſtated pruning of viNEs. | 

BLASTUM mo/ylitum, in the Materia Medica, a term uſed 
by ſome writers to expreſs the e lignea, or callia barks 
when not peeled off from the branches, but kept with 
the wood within it; this was a common way of collect- 
ing and preſerving, not only this bark, but the cinna- 
mon, and many others. 

BLATTA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a genus of inſets of the 
order of hemiptera in the Linuæan ſyſtem, the characters 
of which are, that the head is inclined, the antennæ are 
ſetaceous, the wings are membranaceous, the thorax 18 
flat, orbiculated, and marginated, the feet are formed 
for running, and there are two ſmall horns above the tail. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies. 

It is likewiſe the name of a ſpecies of beetle, called by 
Columna $CARABEU8 1 f 
BLATTA, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a purple in the 


of repentance before oon tion, as a complete expia- | 


wool or filk, dyed with the liquor of the fiſh of the 
deere Bs eng This 
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This was otherwiſe denominated 5/4 ſerica, or Blatto | 


ſcricum; whence allo Mattiurius, uſed in ancient writers 


for a dyer in purple. 


BrAaTTaA, according to ſome writers, was alſo uſed for the 


KERMES inſect; and, according to others, for the pur- 
ple worm. But both of theſe acteptations are ſuſpi- 
cious. | 
We know that it was anciently uſed for a kind of moth, 
or fly, whoſe fat was reputed excellent for the ears. 
See Book-worm. 
LATTA, byzantina, in Phyfiology and Pharmacy, a teſta- 
ceous body, being the sperculum, or lid of a turbinated 
ſhell, whoſe 6h yields a purple dye. 
The blatta differs from the lid of the buccinum, or pur- 
ura, in figure; the firſt being oblong, the lattet round: 
Lo in the ſhops they are ordinarily confounded, and 
ſold for each other. The blatta byzantina is alſo con- 
founded by apothecaries with the ux Guis 0DORATUS, 
from which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed, as belonging to 
another kind of ſhell-fiſh. 
Dr. Liſter takes the hatta byzantina to have ſucceeded the 
UNGUIS ODORATUS, and to have been brought into the 
ſhops in its place. In Dioſcorides's time, the beſt was 
brought from the Red Sea, viz. the paleſt and fatteſt; 
the blacker and leſs from Babylon, or the Perſian gulf: 
but it ſeems, latter times took up with thoſe found about 
Conſtantinople z whence the preſent ſhop-b/atta had its 
name. 
The name b/at:a ſeems to have been giren to this oper- 
culum from the colour; as being of a dark bair-colour, 
as the common 6/atta piſtinaria, or bakehouſe-beetle, ſo fre- 
quent in London, is. 
The blatta byzantina, when exhibited internally, renders 
the body ſoluble, ſoftens the ſpleen, and diſcuſſes pec- 
cant humours. When uſed externally, by way of fu- 
migation, it reſtores epileptic patients, and women la- 
bouring under a ſtrangulation of the uterus. In other 
diforders its effects are the ſame with thoſe of molt other 
teſtaceous ſubſtances. 


BLATTARIA, in Botany, ſee MULLt1N. 
BLAZE, in the Manege, lee STAR. 
BLAZING=/ar, ſee CoMET. 


BLAZON, or BLazonkry, in Heraldry, the art of deci- 


phering the arms of noble houſes; or of naming all the 
2 in their proper and particular terms. 

arious etymologies are given of the word blazon: the 
moſt probable is that which derives it from the German 
2 . to blow g horn; it being the cuſtom of thoſe who 
preſented themſelves at the liſts in the ancient tourna- 
ments to blow a horn, to notify their coming. After 
this the heralds ſounded their trumpets, and then b/a- 
zoned the arms of thoſe who preſented themſelves ; de- 
ſcribed them aloud, and ſometimes expatiated on the 
praiſes, and high exploits of the perſons who bore 
them. | | 
There is this difference between arms and blazon ; that 
the firſt are the device or figures borne on the coat, or 
ſhield ; and b/azon the deſcription thereof in words. 
The rules of b/azon are, 1. To name the metal or colour 
of the field firſt: as, or, argent, or gules, &c. 2. To 
name the manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon b 
line, whether downright or bendwiſe, and alſo the dif. 
ference of the line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, 
&c. in the next place. 3. Then to name the charge 
that is on the field. 4. Having thus expreſſed the field. 


the diviſion, and the charge, if there be more parts of 


the field occupied by the charge than one, you are to 

ame the principal part of the field firſt, 5. If there 
be more than one kind of charge in the field, that in the 
chief part is to be named firſt, 6, To uſe no iteration 
or repetition of words, in þ/azoning a coat, eſpecially of 
any of theſe ſour words, of, or, and, with. 7. The 
thece forms of b/azen are by metals and colours, by pre- 
ciovs ſtones, and by the celeſtial planets: the firſt for 
private gentleman z the ſecond for perſons ennobled with 
titles, as dukes, carls, &c. and the third for emperors, 
kings, and princes. "Though this variety of form is re- 
jected by the French, from whom we had our heraldry, 
and by all other nations, who uſe none but metals and 
colours for all degrees, 8. 'Ihat metal upon metal, and 
colour upon coiour is falle heraldry; which admits of 
no exception, except in the arms of Jeruſalem, which 
are, argent, a crols potent between four crollets, or.— 
Add, that when lions ſtand upright in a coat, they are 
called rampant z when walking torward, paſſant; when 
they look you in the face, paſſant guardant ; in other poſ- 


tures they have other terms, as faliant, regardant, & c. 


Wolves aud bears are tetmed after the manner of lions; 
grifling (inſtead, of rampant and ſaliant are teraied ſe- 
Jreart; lions, griflias, and eagles, ate alſo ſaid to be 
langued and armed; ſwans, membered; haw ks, jeſſad and 
belled; cocks, armed, creſſed, aud jetoloped: that is, when 
the tongues, bills, and claws of ſych eregtures arg found 
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of different colours from the body. —When ati ahimit 


proceeds from the bottom of the ordinary, it is termed 


procced from the middle of any ordinary, or commori 
charge, aint. b 

BLEA, in vegetables; is that part of a tree, which lies im- 
mediately under the bark, and between that and the hard 
wood, and is the firſt progreſs of the alteration of the 
bark into wood by tlie natural growth and ſtrengthening 
of the fibres. | 
While the blca remains yet ſoft; and retains ſomething of 
the nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation : 


contribute nothing to the growth of the tree. The ve- 

getation of the young branches of trees is the moſt lively 

and vigorous, and the only one that goes as far as the 
flowers and fruit, becauſe theſe branches are little elſe 
but bark. 

BLEACHING, or BLANxCHiNG, the art of whitening li- 
nens, ſtuffs, blks, and other matters. 

BLEACHING of flk, While it is yet raw, it is put into a 
thin linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river- 
water, wherein ſoap has been diſſolved, then boiled two 
or three hours, and the bag being turned ſeveral times, 
it is taken out beaten and waſhed in cold water, lightly 
wrung out, and thrown into a veſſel of cold water, mix- 
ed with ſoap and a lictle indigo : the indigo gives it the 
bluiſh caſt always obſerved in white ſilks. Aſter t king 
it out of the ſecond veſſel, it is wrung out, nd all che 
water and ſoap expreſſed, ſhook out to untwilt and tepa- 
rate the thread, and hung up in the air, in a kind of 
ſtove made on purpoſe, wherein is burved tulphur; the 
vapour whereof gives the laſt degree of whiteneſs to the 
falk. 

BLEACHING or ſcouring of woo!len uf. There are three 
ways of whitening woollens; the tiſt with water and 
ſoap ; the ſecond with vapour of ſulphur ; the third with 
chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur. 

For the firſt, the ſtuffs being taken from the fulling-mill, 
are put into ſoaped water a little warm, and worked afreſh 
by force of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the whiten- 
ing the fulling-mill had begun; and laſtly, waſhed out 
in clear water and dricd ; this is called the natural way of 
bleaching, 

In the ſecond method, they begin with waſhing the ſtu 
in river-water; it is then laid to dry on poles, and, 
when half dry, ſpread out in a kind of ſtove well cloſed, 
wherein is burnt ſulphur: the vapour whereof diffuſing 
itſelf, ſticks by little and little over all the ſtuff, and 
gives it a fine whitening : this is commonly called a- 
ing by the flower. 

In the third method, after the ſtuffs have been waſhed; 
they are thrown into cold water impregnated with chalk 
and indigo; after they have been well agitated here, 
they are waſhed afreſh in clear water, half dried on poles, 
and ſpread in a ſtove to receive the vapour of the ſulphur : 
which finiſhes the operation. This is not efteemed the 
beſt method of bleaching, though agreeable enough to the 
fight. 

Ns be here obſerved, that when a ſtuff has once re- 
ceived the ſteam of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive any 
beautiful dye but black or blue. 

BLEACHING of He/l:nds or fine linens. After taking them 

from the loom, they are ſteeped a day in fair wa- 

ter, waſhed out and cleared of their filth, and thrown 
into a bucking-tub filled with 2 cold lixivium, or ley 
of wood-aſhes and water. When taken out of the ley, 
they are waſhed in clear water, ſpread in a meadow, 
and watered, from time to time, with water from title 
dikes, or canals, along the ground, by means of icoops, 
or hollow peels of wood, called by the Dutch, uno pre- 
tend to be the inventors of them, gicters. After lying a 


new ley, poured on hot, and again waſhed in clear water, 
and laid a ſecond time on the ground, and ery thing 
repeated as before; then paſſed through a foft gentle 
ley, to diſpoſe them to reſume the ſoftneſs which the 
other harſher leys bave taken from them. wained in 
clear water, ſoaped with black foap, and that foap ag .n 
waſhed out in clear water: they ar* chen ſteeped in cow's 
milk, the cream being firſt ſkimmed off, which fniſkes 
theic whitening and ſcouring, gives them a ſoftneis, and 
makes them caſt a little knap : when taken out of the 
milk, they are waſhed in clear water for the '4it time. 
After all this proceſs, they give the lincu is firit blue, 
by paſſing it through a water wherew a little ſtarch, 
and ſmalt, or Dutch 7apis laxuli have been ſteeped. Laſtly, 
the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre are given with itarch, pale 
ſmalt, and gums, the quantity and quality whereof may 
be adjuſted according to occaſion. 
In fine weather, the whole proceſs of bleaching is com- 
pleted in a month's time; in bad weather it taxes up hx 
weeks or more. he 


i//uant z when over ſome ordinary, jeſſant; and if it. 


but when it is grown abſolutely hard and woody, it can 


certain time on the ground, they are paſſed through a 


In 
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In ſome parts of France, Ax un, or WAKE-yobin, is 
uſed in bleaching, being ſuppoſed by its corroſive quality 
to diſſolve unctuoſities, and make the linen white. It 
was uſed alſo for $TARCH before the diſcovery of that 
from wheat ; and was faid to cauſe a ſoreneſs of the hands 
hardly relievable by ointments. Neumann. 
BLEACHING of coarſe linens. They are taken from the 
loom, and laid in wooden frames, full of cold water; 
where, by means of wooden hammers, worked by a 
water-mill, they are beat ſo as to waſh and purge them 
of their filth z then ſpread on the ground, where the dew, 
which they receive for eight days, takes off more of their 
impurity; then put into a kind of wooden tubs or pans, 
with a hot ley over them. Thus lixiviated, they are 
again purged in the mill, laid afreſh on the ground, and 
after eight days more, paſſed through a ſecond ley, and 
all things repeated, till ſuch time as they have acquired 
their juſt degree of whitenefs. 
The preceſs of bleaching in Scotland differs in ſome par- 
ticulars from that above deſcribed, and uſed in France, 
Kc. The following is an abſtract. The linens are folded 
up, in diſtinct pieces, depoſited in a wooden veſſel, and 
covered with warm water, or equal parts of water and 
ley : a wooden cover is laid over them to preſs them 
down : when the fermentation begins, bubbles of air 
riſe to the ſurface of the liquor, and there form a kind of 
pellicle or ſcum ; when this begins to ſubſide, which ge- 
nerally happens in the ſpace of thirty-ſix or forty-eight 
hours, the linen is taken out, well rinſed, waſhed in a 
mill, and ſpread on a field to dry. As foon as it is tho- 
roughly dry, it is ht for bucking. For this purpoſe a 
mother ley is prepared of golb. of blue, and as much 
white pearl aſhes, 200lb. of Marcoft aſhes, or 3oolb. of 
caſhub, and 3oolb. of Muſcovy aſhes, all well pounded, 
and boiled for a quarter of an hour in a large copper, 
containing about 126 Scotch gallons of water. This li- 
quor is left to ſettle, and is then uſed for preparing the 
bucking-ley: two gallons of this, with 21b. of foft ſoap, 
are mixed with thirty-eight gallons of water: this les 
made blood-warm, is poured on the linens, previouſly 
diſpoſed in a large wooden veſſel: after a ſhort interval, 
the liquor is drawn off and heated again to a greater 
degree, and poured on the linen as before; which pro- 
ceſs is repeated feveral times, till at laſt the ley is thrown 
on boiling hot. When this is done, the linens are ſpread 
on the graſs, and watered ſeveral times in the courſe of 
forty-eight hours: this proceſs of bucking and watering 
is repeated from ten to ſixteen times or more, and the 
ley is gradually made ſtronger from the firſt to the mid- 
dle bucking, and weakened in the ſame manner to the 
laſt. The next operation is that of ſouring, which is 
performed by pouring fuch a quantity of butter milk or 
ſour milk, or inſtead of this, four liquor made with 
bran or rye-meal and water, as is ſuthcient to cover and 
well moiſten the linen, which is put in rows into a large 
veſſel, and kept down by a lid full of holes, and prevented- 
from riſing. A fermentation takes place in this part of 
the proceſs, which laſts five or fix days, and when the 
ſcum formed by the aſcending air bubbles begins to ſub- 
fide, the linen ſhould be taken out, rinſed, mill-waſhed, 
and then waſhed with ſoap and water. Theſe ſeveral 
operations are repeated in ſucceſſion, till the linen is 
ſufficiently whitened ; after which it is blued, ſtarched, 
and dried. In bleeching coarſe cloths, boiling is uſed 
inſtead of bucking; and they are ſoured with warm 
water and bran. | 
Inſtead of the acid of milk, Dr. Home recommends for 
this purpoſe water acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, in 
the proportion of half an ounce, or at moſt three quar- 
ters of an ounce to a gallon. This proceſs is much 
uicker than the other, requiring only as many hours as 
* other requires days. Home's Exper. on Bleaching. 
The method uſed for b/eaching coarſe cloths in Scotland, 
is like that practiſed in Ireland for both fine and coarle. 
Perſons appointed by the truſtees for improving the 
hempen and flaxen manufactures in Scotland, may enter 
into any bleach-yard, back-houſe, &c. and ſearch all 
rooms, and the boilers therein, and view the lees, and 
refuſe and dregs thereof, to ſee whether there have been 
any lime, pigeons dung, or ſoap dregs, uſed in the 
bleaching of linen cloth or yarn, contrary to the ſtatute, 
13 Geo. I. c. 26.4 16. | 
Lime, or Pigeons-dung, are not to be uſed in bleaching 
and whitening of linen, 10 Ann, c. 21. 
Lime-water prohibited in bleaching is made either of 
ſhell-lime, or of ſtone-lime : the former is ſtronger than 
the latter, and more powerful on the human calculus ; 
and Dr. tiome diſcovered by experiment, that it was 
likewiſe more efficacious in bleaching linen. It whitens 
more, but weakens more, and extracts more out of the 
cloth. He concluded from his experiments, that it 
- ought to be conſidered as the moſt expeditious, but at 


the ſame time as the molt dangerous material for Beach- | | 
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ing yet known. In the courſe of his experiments, this 
remarkable phenomenon occurred, that though LIE 
and L1ME-water preſerve many animal ſubſtances in a, 
ſound ſtate; yet mixed with alkalies, it produces a ley 
corroſive with reſpect to animals; but the effects on 
linen were juſt the reverſe, L1ME-water was corroſive, 
and alkalies in proportion to their quantity weakened its 
corroſive power; inſomuch that he judged that a mixture 
of one part of lime with four of pure alkali, might be 
ſafely uſed in bleaching. 

For BLEACHING of hair, fee Hai. 

For BLEACHING of wax, fee Wax. | 

BLEAK, in Tchthyology, a name given by us to the fiſh 
called by authors the ALBURNUS and albu/a. Accord- 
ing to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies of the 
CYPRINUS, The French call it the ABLETTE. 

BLEB, a ſmall bliſter or BUBBLE. 
Naturaliſts have obſerved ſmall purple e, on all the 
plants of the 3 kind. Phil. ran. Ne 224. 
Thick pieces of glaſs, fit for large optic glaſſes, ate rate- 
ly to be had without eh. Ibid. Ne 4. 

BLECTINUM, in Botany, a genus of plants of the claſ; 
of the cryptogamia filices ; the fructiſications of which are 

_ diſpoſed in parallel lines on the ſides of the leaves. 
BLEEDING, Par EBoToMY, an operation in chirurgery; 
being the opening of a vein with a Jancet, tor the evacu- 
ation of corrupt, or redundant blood. 

Some phyſicians extol b/ceding as the ſureſt, and moit 
eſſicacious ſpecies of evacuants. Yet it was very rare 
among the ancients, however frequent among the mo- 
derns. Oſtenſius obſerves, that at Rome perſons of 
quality are not allowed to be let blood, even in the moit 
dangerous diſcaſes, without leave from the pope. 

The hippopotamus is ſaid to have taught men the uſe 
of bleeding : for that animal, being overcharged with 
blood, rubs itſelf againſt a pointed bulruſh, and opens 
a vein ; till finding its plenitude diſcharged, it welters in 
the mire to ſtanch the blood again. 

Bleeding is a ſpecies of evacuation of the utmoſt impor- 
tance in medicine ; an idea of its effects, with the reafon 
of its uſe, may be conceived from what follows. 

It is evident the blood thrown out of the heart, while it 
ſtrikes upon the antecedent blood, and drives it for- 
wards, transfers to it part of its own motion, and it is 
therefore ſo much retarded in its own motion. Hence, 
if blood be drawn out of the baſilic vein of rhe right arm; 
the fucceeding blood, or that carried by the axillary at- 
tery, or right ſubclavian, will be leis hindered in its mo- 
tion than it was before that vein was opened; for part 
of the blood being taken away by the opening of that 
vein, there remains behind a lefler quantity in the axil- 
lary vein, or leſs is contained between the farther extre- 
mity of the axillary artery and the heart, than was be- 
fore : therefore the blood being let out of the vein, the 
remainder in the artery will be leſs impeded in its motion 
than before. | 
Hence the blood of that artery, which communicates 
with the vein that is opened, will flow with a greater 
velocity after the aperture is made than before. Conſe- 
quently, while the blood is lowing out of the vein in the 

arm, that thrown out of the heart into the aoria, will 
find leſs reſiſtance in the aſcending trunk than in the 
deſcending ; and will therefore flow faſter in the afcend- 
ing than in the deſcending trunk : and thence too it 
will find leſs reſiſtance in the right ſubclavian artery than 
in the left. 
Laſtly, it hence appears, that the blood being let out of 
a vein in the right arm, the remaining blood in the right 
axillary artery runs with a greater velocity into the artery 
of that arm that is contiguous to it, than through the 
thoracic artery, or the right ſcapulary, which is likewiſe 
contiguous to it; becauſe, when the blood is not ſup- 
poſed to be drawn out from any vein correſponding to 
the thoracic artery, or into which this diſcharges itſelf, 
there is proportionably a greater impediment to the mo- 
tion of the blood in the thoracic artery than in that of 
the arm. But becauſe the velocity of the blood in the 
ſubclavian artery, or the right axillary, is greater than 
in the left; the velocity in the right thoracic will alſo be 
greater than in the leſt thoracic artery. Hence it is ma- 
nifeſt, that the blood being let out oo vein in the right 
arm; the greateſt velocity of the remaining blood will 
be in the artery of that arm, becauſe it immediately 
empties its blood into the vein that is opened; and the 
next greateſt velocity will be in the thoracic artery, or 
ſcapulary of the fame ſide, going out from the axillary 
artery. But the velocity of the blood will be far leſs in 
the brachial, axillary, and thoracic artery on the left and 
oppoſite fide ; and leaſt of all in the arteries ariſing from 
the deſcending trunk of the acta. 

On this. view it may eably be gathered what is to be 
done in the ſeveral circumſtances of blood-ietting : for 
inſtance, if we would prevent the increaſe of any bu- 
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mour from the blood ſtagnating in the left leg, or briag | 


it about, that as little blood as poſſible ſhould flow to 
that leg in = given ſpace of time; firſt, blood is to be 
taken from the arm or leg of the right ſide : becauſe 
this is truly making what is called a revul/ion. 
Again, if the blood be drawn away on the ſame fide, and 
from ſome vein that receives the blood from a branch of 
that trunk which tranſmits it to the ſwelled part; it will 
occaſion a great derivation of blood to that limb for a 
few moments: and this is all that can make any differ- 
ence between the different parts from which the blood is 
drawn. 
As to what relates to the whole habit; in all lentors and 
viſciditics, if there be a due ſtrength and elaſticity re- 
maining in the ſolids, PHLEBOTOMY will make the re- 
maining blood circulate the faſter, and become thinner 
and warmer; but in a plethora, from a debauch, or too 
large quantities of ſpirituous nouriſhment, or from a di- 
minution of perſpiration, where the blood yet retains its 
natural fuxitity, PHLEBOTOMY will make the remain- 
ing maſs circulate flower, and become cooler. 
In the former caſe, a diminution of the reſiſtance in the 
blood-veſſels will increaſe the conttactile powers of 
thoſe veſſels, and make them beat faſter, and circulate 
their contents with greater velocity ; but in the latter 
caſe a diminution of the quantity of ſpirituous blood 
will leſſen the quantity of ſpirit ſecreted in the brain, the 
conſequence of which will be, that the heart and arteries 
will not contract ſo often and ſo ſtrongly as before, and 
therefore the blood will move ſlower, and become cool- 
er. And on theſe things depends the whole doctrine of 
blood- letting. | 
Bleeding, according to Dr. Pringle, is the moſt indiſpen- 
ible of all remedies in inflammatory diſeaſes; to the 
delaying of which too long, or not repeating it, are 
chiefly owing to the bad conſequences 4 colds, as dan- 
rous fevers, rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. He ob- 

erves farther, that, in general, young praCtitioners are 
apt to be too ſparing in letting blood, by which means 
many lives are loſt: for a ſutgeon may be aſſured a ſol- 
dier will never complain of a cough, or pains with in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, wherein b/ceding is not neceſſary ; 
and from the ſizineſs of the blood, and continuance of 
the complaints, he is to judge of the neceſſity of repeat- 
ing it, which, in caſe of a ſtitch, or difficult breathing, 
is never to be delayed. In inflammatory caſes, from 
twelve to fifteen ounces may be taken for the firſt blced- 
ing, and ſomewhat leſs for all the reſt ; and when it is 
neceſſary to exceed this quantity, it may be proper to 
follow Celſus's rule, in minding the colour of the blood 
whilſt it flows, and when it is of a blackiſh caſt, which 
is always the cafe in dithcult breathing and great inflam- 
mations, to let it run till it becomes more florid. In all 
caſes, where plentiful bleeding is indicated, it is beſt to do 
it ia bed, to prevent fainting 3 and we may obſerve, that 
a perſon will bear the loſs of a much greater quantity of 
blood if the ſtream is ſmall, than by a large orifice, 
which ſome have thought neceſſary for making a more 
* ſpeedy revulſion. | 

Bleeding is highly neceſſary in the phrenitis, ophthalmia, 
quinſey, rheumatiſm, cough, heCtic fits, and in gene- 
ral, in all inflamn - tory caſes. See Pringle's Obſerva- 
tions on the Diſeaſes of. the Army, paſſim. 
It is to be obſerved, however, that, in malignant and 
putrid diforders, b/eeding frequently renders them more 
malignant; it is therefore to be omitted, or at leaſt 
not repeated, unleſs there appear evident marks of in- 
flammation. See MALiGnanT Bitious fever. Dr- 
SENTERY, &c. 
As to the method of the operation, the puncture ſhould 
neither be too ſmall nor too large. Different ſurgeons 
open the vein in three different directions; ſome make 
the orifice in a ſtraight line with the courſe of the vein; 
others tranſverſely; but molt make it obliquely : and if 
the patient is to be blooded in the left arm, the ſurgeon 
ihould be able to vſc his left hand, inſtead of his right. 
If the blood ſtops after a ſmall time, looſen the BANDAGE 
a little, to give way to more blood's deſcending by the 
artery, and it will bleed freſhly again; and if the orifice 
be obſtructed by too great a tenlion of the ſkin, or an 
inttuſion of the membrana adipoſa, the piece of fat ſhould 
be returned by preſſing of the finger, or a bit of 
iponge, and the ſkin relaxed by bending the arm ; and, 
laitly, if the orifice be obſttucted by thick grumous 
blood, that impediment may be removed by wiping with 
a ſponge, dipped in warm water. 
When a ſulficient quantity of blood is diſcharged, the 
ligature muſt be immediately taken off, and the (kin 
about the orifice gently ſtroaked or prefied together by 
the two fore-fingers of the left hand; by which means, 
the lips of the divided vein are cloſed ; then the ſmaller 
ot the two compieſſes is to be applied, firſt lettiog what 


little blood there may be between the orifice and the | 
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vein be diſcharged ; the larger compreſs ſhould then be 
laid on the ſmaller, and preſſed ſlightly down with the 
thumb; then wiping the blood from the arm, the ban= 
dage is to be applied. Some wet the compreſſes in vis 
negar, water, or ſpirit of wine; but it is not neceſſary, 
and they fit eaſieſt when applied dry. 

In bleeding it ſometimes happens that an artery is opened 
eithec inſteed of, or together with, the vein: an scci- 
dent of this kind is attended with the utmoſt danger. 
An artery is knoun to be wounded when the blood 
ſpins out very forcibly from the orifice, and that by 
ſtarts or leaps, not in an even ſtream, and extends itſelf 
in a greater arch from the orifice to the baſon. The co- 
lour of the blood from an artery is alſo much more florid 
than from a veinz to which, add, that on preſſing the 
finger on the veſſel below the orifice, the blood ſtarts 
out more violently than before; and ſtops, or at leaſt 
abates, on preſſing above the orifice ; quite the contrary 
of what happens on the opening of a vein. | 

In an accident of this kind, the ſurgeon ſhould have 
preſence of mind not to betray the cafe, by his fears, to 
the patient, or attendants: he ſhould obſerve whether 
the blood flows freely from the orifice, or whether it in- 
ſinuates itſelf in any conſiderable quantity between the 
integuments. If the firſt is the caſe, he muſt take a 


large quantity of blood away, even till the patient faints, 


perſuading the attendants that the heat of the blood te- 
quires it; and while the patient is in his fainting fits, as 
the flux then ceaſes, he may commodiouſly dreſs and 
bind up the wound ; and by this precaution hinder a freſh 
hemorrhage or an aneuriſm. The ſurgeon muſt place 
ſome ſmall piece of money between the folds of the ſirſt 
compreſs; and on this place two, three, or more com- 
prefies, each larger than the other: and then, bending 
the cubitus, apply two bandages in this manner, 2s after 
bleeding in the vein, only a liitle tighter ; and lay a 
thick, long, and narrow compreſs over the artery, from 
the cubitus to the axilla: and the patient mult be warned 
to wear his arm in a ſling, pinned to his cloaths, ſor a 
fortnight, and refrain from all uſe of it. 

If the blood from the wounded artery is found to inſinu- 
ate itſelf between the integuments, the orifice muſt be 
immediately compreſled, and tied up as before directed; 
and the arm often inſpected, to ſee whether a bleeding 
within the integuments does not yet continue. The pa- 
tient muſt be frequently bled in the other arm, and, if 
a large quantity of blood ſhould be lodged from the 
wourided artery under the integuments, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to open the integuments to diſcharge it. 

It is too common an accident to find a nerve or tendon 
punCtured in bleeding z and this is generally known to be 
the caſe by the patient's making a ſevere outcry at the 
time; and eſpecially if he complains afterwards of acute 
pains, and the limb begins to {well and be inflamed, 
convulſed, ſtiff, and extended as in the cramp: which 
ſymptoms, if not timely relieved, threaten convulſions 
of the whole body, a gangrene of the part, and even 
death in a ſhort time. 

'The beſt method to be taken in theſe accidents is, to 
firſt bathe the part with a mixture of oil of turpentine 
and ſpirit of wine, and then inveſt the whole arm with 
the diachalcitis plaſter, melted down in oil of vinegac 
and roſes, retaining it on by the expulſive bandage ; 
which, beginning upon the hand, aſcends gradually by 
ſpiral turns to the top of the ſhovider; by which means 
2 impulſe of the blood on the part is not only much 
abated, but alſo the pain and inflammation much dimi- 
niſhed : and, leſtly, the following cataplaſm ſhould be 
applied to the arm, to complete the cure: take of flour 
of barley and of bitter vetch, of each two ounces; cha- 
momile flowers and melilot flowers, of each two hand- 
fuls; freſh butter, an ounce and half: boil theſe into a 
cataplaſm with ſoap ſuds, aud apply them to the arm till 
the pain and other bad ſymptoms are removed. Heiſter. 


BLEEDING in the hand — There are two principal veins. in 


the hand, which are ſometimes opened to bleed the pa- 
tient: the one is the ſa/vate/la, which runs on the out- 
Gde of the back of the hand towards the little finger.“ 
This was called /plenica by the ancients, and they eſteemed 
the opening of it particularly ſerviceable in melancholy, 
and diſeaſes of the ſpleen. The other is the cephalica, 
which runs between the thumb and fore- finger, and was 
ſo denominated from an opinion, that the bleeding from 
it was particularly ſerviceable in diſeaſes oi the head; 
but theſe opinions were all without foundation; and 
though the patient is bled more dithcultly and flowly in 
theſe veins, the effect is the ſame as if bled in the arm. 
It is ſometimes, however, neceflacy for a ſurgeon to 
open them, either at the particular deſire of the patient, 
or when the veins of the arm are very obſcurely ſituated, 
or lie deep, while theſe lie fair and conſpicuous. 
When any one is to be blooded in the hand, it muſt firſt 
be held for a conſiderable time in warm water, and well 
6 G rubbed 
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rubbed there with the other hand, in order to make the 
ſmail veins become turgid and conſpicuous ; then a li- 
gature is to be fixed on the wriſt, that the veins may con- 
tinue thus diſtended, and wiping the hand dry with a 
napkin, an orifice is to be made in the molt convenient 
part of the vein, as in bleeding in the arm. It the blood 
does not flow freely from the orifice, the hand mult be 
again plunged into warm water, and kept there till the 
quantity taken away is judged ſufficient : then the hand 
is to be wiped dry, and the orifice covered with a com- 
preſs, defended by a proper BANDAGE. Hrilter, 
LEEDING in the head. Many phyſicians have been of opi- 
nion, that bleeding from the veins of the forchead and 
temples is more expeditious in giving relief in diſorders 
of the head, than the like diſcharge by veins more re- 
mote from the part affected. There ſeems, however, to 
be but little foundation for this, and that the Yee by 
the jugular vein would much more expetitioully antwer 
the end propoſed. If the ſurgeon, however, is called 
upon to perform this operation, he mult firſt draw a 
handkerchief or neck-cloth as tight round the neck as 
can conveniently be borne, that by compreſſing the ju- 
gular vein, thoſe branches of it may become more turgid 
and conſpicuous. "The vein being opened, the patient 
muſt hold down his head, that the blood may not trickle 
down into his eyes or mouth, when the ſtream does not 
ſpin out with ſutficient force. If the blood does not ſtop 
of itſelf, after a ſufficient quantity is diſcharged, you 
muſt compreſs the orifice with a finger, and, after wiping 
the forehead and face, apply a compreſs or two, with 
the proper bandage. 

BLEEDING in the eyes. There are ſeveral ways of perform- 
ing this operation, but the beſt ſeems to be this. The 
Patient being ſeated on a chair, and his head held in a 
proper poſture, a tranſverſe inciſon is to be made, with 
a fine lancet, upon the turgid ſmall veins in the corners 
of the eye, fo as to open them or cut them quite aſun— 
der. The eye-lids muſt be held apart with one hand, 
whilſt the veins are opened with the other ; and ſome 
uſe a pair of fine ſciffars for this purpoſe, inſtead of a 

lancet, and others elevate the veins with a crooked 
needle before they divide them : but in this operation 
the better way would be to make the needles with edges, 
that when the veins were thus elevated, they might di— 
vide them without the help of any other inſtrument. 
When the inciſion is made, the diſcharge of blood mult 
be promoted by means of ſomentation with a ſpunge 
dipped in warm water; and if the diſcharge is not ſuſh- 
cient, the incifion may be repeated two or three times: 
but few patients can be brought to ſuffer this, and there 
is no practiſing it at all upon infants, becauſe they will 
not keep the eye ſteady. Heiſter. 

BI. EEUIðS G in ihe neck. It has been a very ancient practice 
to bleed in the external jugular veins of the neck for 
molt inflammatory diforders of the adjacent parts. 'The 
accumulated blood and humours may certainly be thus 
diſcharged from the parts, and the operation is no way 
difficult or dangerous ; fince the jugular veins run on 


each {ide of the neck, from the head to the clavicles, juſt: 


under the ſkin. They are very large, and eaſily open- 
ed; but a ſtrictute is firlt to be made on the lower part 
of the neck with a handkerchief or the like ligature, 
The beſt method of railing this vein is, however, by a 
looſe ligature thrown over the neck, which the patient. 
or an aſſiſtant, may pull downward over the hrealt ; and 
by this means the jugular veins will be compreſſed on 
each fide, and become turgid, without occluding the 
trachea, or obſtructing peripiration. When the veins 
ace thus made turgid, whichever of them lies the faireſt, 
may be ſecured by the linger for inciſion, if the diforder 
affects the whole head ; but if only one ide be affected, 
it is beſt to open the jugular on that lide. 
When the proper quantity of blood is taken, cloſe the 
orifice, and apply a proper compreſs and bandage, , The 
common tear of this vein's bleeding afterwards is ill— 
grounded, and there ſeldom is any dithculry of flopping 
the blood. Ihe patient commoniy faints away in 4/ved- 
aug; but this occaſions no harm. Heiſter. 

BI. EE DISG in the ranulæ. lt is often found of ſervice in 
quinties, aud other inflammatory diforders of the neck, 
to bleed in two {mall veins, which run under the tip or 
end of the tongue, eſpecially it a larger vein has been 
before opened in the neck or arm. To bieed in thele 
veins, a ſtticture mult be made upon the neck; the ea 
of the tongue mult be then elevated with the left hand, 
while with the other the veins are both opened, firſt 
one, and then the other, by the lancct. When they 
bave bled ſufficiently, remove the {trifture from the 
neck, on which the b/ceding uſually ſtops of itſelf; but, 
if it does not, Jet the patient take a little vinegar, or 
red wine, in his mouth, or elfe apply a bit of vitriol, or 
alum, or a compreſs dipped in ſome {typtic liquor, till 
the hæmorrhege ceaſes. But there is no neva of being 
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too buſy with theſe topics; for the blood never Rows 
violently or long, without them; and if there be not a 
good quantity of blood diſcharged by theſe veins on the 
occalions for which they are ufually opened, the opera- 
tion is of no uſe. Heiſter. | 
The Bramins never bleed, but, in lieu thereof, faſt. 
BLEEDING @f an artery is called ARTERIOTOMY. 
BEEELING by meaſure, is where account is taken of the 
quantity as it flows from the vein, in order to put a ſtop 
to the flux when the requiſite portion is had. 
BLEEDING at large, Where the flux is cominved without re. 
gard to the quantity, till ſuch time as ſome expected 
effect is perctived, This metholl is ſometimes uſed in 
caſes of apoplexies, comata, &c. | 
LEE DING of a cor ſe, cruentatio cadaveris, is a phenome- 
non ſaid to have frequently happened in the bodies of 
perſons murdered, which, on the touch, or even ap- 
proach of the murderer, began to bleed at the note, 
ears, and other parts; fo as formerly to be admitted in 
England, and ſtiſl al'owed in ſome other parts, as a ſort 
of detection of the criminal, and proof of the fac. 
Phil. Tranf. NY? 57. p. 3012. But this kind of evi- 
dence derives its weight merely from ſuperſtition and 
credulity. 
Numerous inſtances of theſe poſthumous hemorrhages 
are given by Webſter, Lemnius, Libavius, and eſpe- 
cially Horſtius, who has a diſcourſe expreſs on the point, 
under this title, De Cruentatione Cadaverum. 
BLEEDING is alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to a flux 
of sar out of the wounded vellels of plants, either ſpon— 
taneouſly at certain ſeaſons, or by art, and the help cf 
inciſion. 
BLEMISH, a term in Hunting, uſed when the hounds; or 
beagles, finding where the chace has been, make a prol- 
fer to enter, but return. 
BLEMMYES, or Btemyes, among the Aucleut Geogra- 
phers, a fabulous fort of people, ſuppoſed without heads; 
having eyes and mouths on their breaſts, ſaid to have 
inhabited part of Ethiopia. 
Bochart derives the word B/emmyes from 159, which 
implics a negation, and D, brain: in which ſenſe the 
Blemmyes ſhould have been people without brains. 
BLENCH, a fort of tenure of land; as to hold land in 
blench is by payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of cgpons, 
a beaver-hat, &c. if the ſame be demanded in the name 
of blench i. e nomine albe firmæ. 
BLEND, BLENDE, or Birack-FJack, is a mineral called 
alſo olſe galena. See BLIxD and Zixc. 


| 


BLEND=-mctal iron, a courlt fort of iron from the Stafford. 
ſhire mines, uſed ſor making nails and heavy ware; in 
ſome places alſo for horſe-lhoes. 

BLEXD-<water, a diſtemper incident to black cattle, which 
comes ſeveral ways. 1. From blood. 2. From the ye!- 
lows, which is a ringleader of all diſeaſes. And 3. 
From the change of ground: for being hard, it is apt to 
breed this evil, which if not remedied in fix days, will 
be paſt heip. | 

BLENNA, BLExA, Pawra, wa, opu;ay in Hippocrates, 
is a thick phlegm and mucus flowing from the brain 
through the noltrils, and ſhewing ſigns of a beginning 
concoction z as Galen explains him in ſeveral parts of 
his works. , 

BLENNIUS, in 1ch:ibys/ogy, the name of a genus of fiſh, 

of the general order ot the ACANTHOPTERYCI1, ac- 

cording to the diſtribution of Artedi, and of the zugy/arcs 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The name is derived from the 
word 2z:yya, which ſignifies a tough and mucous mat- 
ter, ſuch as that which the body of this fiſh is covered 
with. The characters of this genus ate, that the mem- 
brane of the pills has fix bones; the fore-part of the 
head is very flanting; the body is prickly, and the 
belly-ſins have two bones. Of this genus there are ſc- 
veral ſpecics, as the creſted HL), or galerita, with a 
triangular lobe red at the edges, and fituated between 
the eyes, and a cuticular crelt running tranſverſcly over 
the head; the partorugine, or blennius with two little 
ſins at the eyes, and twenty-three bones in the prin 
aui; the gunnellus Cornubenſiunm, liparis,orbutter-fifh, with 
about ten black ſpots, and a white border on each fide 
of the back- fin; the pholis, or ſmooth-headed benni, 
called in Cornwall mulvrance, and bulcard ;, the vivipa- 
rous blennins, &c. But the name blennius, and blennus, 
is uſually appropriated to that with a furrow between the 
eyes, and a large beautiful ſpot, black in the middle, 
and edged with white, in the back-fin; and on this ac- 
count called in Englith the butter fly-fijh., It is common 
in the Mediterranean, and is ſold in Venice and elle- 
where for the FapER. The fleſh is very ſoft, See 7. 
of Fiſh, NY 16. Willughby, p. 131. 


Blennus is alſo a name given by ſome authors, particularly 


Schonfelr, to the $SYNGNATHUS corpore bexagyons, cauda 
piunata; the acus of Ariſtotlez and acus jecunda Of 
other writers; called alſo by Geſner and Bellonius, 

TYPHLE 


B LI 


TYPHLE marina. It is 4 name uſed alſo by ſome for the | 


tobacco pipe fiſh. , 15 5 a 
BLESENSIS bolus, bole of Blois, in the Materia Medica, 4 
yery valuable medicinal earth dug about Saumur, Blois, 
and Burgoyne in France, and ſeeming to poſſeſs all the 
virtues of the Armenian bole of Galen, which it alſo 
much reſembles in external appearance. "5+; | 
It is a very valuable medicine in fluxes and many other 
caſes, and might be had in any quantities, at a ſmall 
price ; but the common red French bole, or a counterfeit 
of it, or the ſubſtance called BOLE Armenic, is generally 
ſold for it. | 
BLES'TRISMUS, from f&547o, I toſs, derived from 
gan, in the Ancient Phyſic, a continual toſſing and in- 
quietude of the body, occalioned by a tumultuary effer- 
veſcence of the blood, eſpecially in acute fevers. 
BLETA alba, an epithet given by ſome to the milky urine 
voided in ſome diſorders of the kidneys, ranked by Pa- 
racelſus among the cauſes of the hies. 
BLETUS, 8>nt:;, from Baxnn, I /irike, in the Ancient 
Phyfic, a perſon whoſe ſide, by reaſon of ſome internal 
inflammation, as a pleuriſy or peripneumony, turns black 
or livid-ſpotted, chiefty preſently after death. 
BLEW-CAP, or Blue-cap, an Englith name for a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſiſli of the falmon kiud, dillinguiſhed by a broad 
blue ſpot on the head, from whence they have their name. 
Theſe ſcem not to breed with us; but appear in our 
rivers only at certain ſeafons, when there have been very 
violent north winds. This fiſh is ſeldom found ſingle ; 
ſo that the fiſhermen rejoice at the taking one of them, 
excepting a large ſhoal of them near. 
BLE WME, in Furriery, an inflammation of a horſe's hoof, 
occaſioned by blood putrefied in the inner part of the cothn 
towards the heel, between the fole and the colim-bone. 
Some write the word coccuoptly Hine. It is originally 
French, b/c:ime, which ſignifics the ſame. 
There ate three ſorts of Hleymes; rhe firft, bred in ſpoiled 
wrinkled feet with narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in 
the inward or weakeſt quarter; the ſecond, befides the 
ulual ſymptoms of the init, lects the giiitle, and wu 
be extirpated, as in the cure of a quiiter-bone: the third 
is occaſioned by [mall {tones and gravel between the thoe 
and the ſole.— For a cure, they pare the foot, let out 
the matter, if any, and dreſs the fore, like the prick of 
a nail. 


BLICEA, in 7c>thyolory, the name of a ſmall Gfh of the ha- 


rengiform kind, caught in the German and other cas, 
and ſuppoſed by many to be the fame with what in 
England we call the ſprat, which to ſome ſcems to be no 
other than a young herring, 

It is likewiſe the name of a freſu - water hſh of the malu- 
coſtomors, or as we call it in Engliſh, the leather- 
mouthed kind, ſeeming to be the ſame with the more 
common kind of carcaſſius. It is alſo the name of an 
Eaſt India Giſh, which might be more properly called 
harenrus minor Indicus, or the ſmall Indian herring. It is 
of tie ſhape of the herring, but ſomewhat broader and 
thinner, and is of the ſame colour. Its tail allo is toik- 
ed; but its head is of an odd figure, its eyes and the 
end of its ſnout being extremely large. This fiſh ſwims 
uſually in vaſt ſhoals, and is caught principally on the 
coaſt of Malabar. It is a well taſted fiſh ; but has not 
at all the taſte of a herring. It takes ſalt, which ſcarce 
any other of the East India fiſh will do, and is therefore 
very much valued, and ſent into all the neighbouring 
parts of the country in pickle. There is alſo another 
very conſiderable ute it is put to by the natives, Wi ich is 
the manuting of the Jan's whereon they ſow their rice: 
they ule this filh, which is caught in prodigious plenty, 
inſtead of dung on this occaſion. Willughby and Ray. 
BLIEGG, in , a name given by the Germans to 
the fith we call the BLEAK&E, and authors in general the 
ALBUL A and ALBURNA, 

BLIGHT, in 414/bandry, a diſeaſe incident to plants, and 
affecting them vaxioufly; the whole plant ſometimes 
perithing by it, and ſometimes only the leaves and blot- 
forms, G hick will be feorched and ſhtivelled up, the reſt 
remaining gigen and flouriſhing. 

"This diſorder ſeldom happens but upon the blowing of 
{i.arp eaſterly winds, winch are molt frequent with us 
about March; whence that month proves, of all others, 
the molt fatal to plants. From this circumſtance, lome 
imagine the colds that then'reign, being exaiperated by 
tne caltern winds, eſtect blights; but Mr. Bradley Lur- 
wiſhes a more plauſible account: for on this principle, it 
were hard to fay why one plant, or one part of a plant, 
fAould be 4/77/74 more than another. He obſerves then, 
that caterpiitars and other inſeQts generally attend thoſe 
winds; and that they infet ſome kind of tree mote 
than another, and even ſome particular branch more 
than others; and thence infers, either that the eggs of 
thoſe inſects, or the infects themſelves, are brought to 


us by the calterly winds z or that the temperature of the | 


— 
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air, when the eaſtern winds blow, is neceſſary to hatch 
thote creatures, ſuppoſing the eggs to have been already 
taid on the infected parts. Now each of theſe caules 
ſeems to have its effect: thoſe Hi attended with large 
worms, or catcypillars, ſeem hutched by the caſtern 
winds; and thote othert, which only produce the ſmall 
inſecls, that occaſion the enrling of the leaves of trees, 
may proceed from {warms of them, either ready hatchedy 
or in the egg, brought with the wind. 

The coldnets of thoſe wintls he ſhews to be no objeAion 
againlt their being freed to hatch inſets; different in- 
ſects requiring vailly different degrees of heat. 'To this 
he adds; that every inſect has its proper plant; or tribe 
of plants, which it naturally requires for its novriſh- 
ment, and will feed on no other; and in which, there- 
ſore it lays its eggs: it is no wonder then, that one kind 
of tree ſhould be infected, and ail the relt eſcape. © That 
wind, v. gr. which brings or harches the caterpillars on 
the apple-tree, will not infect the pear, plum, or cherry; 
becaute, were the ſhoals of inſects natural to the apple to 
light on thoſe other trees mentioned, they would either 
want their proper matrix to hatch in; or, were they 
ready hatched, would periſh for want of proper food. 
So that it is morally impoſſible all kinds of plants ſhould 
be Hlighird at the fame time, unleſs the eggs of every 
kind of infect natural ro each tree could be brought at 
one time with the wind; or, that an eaſterly wind could 
contain in it, at once; as many different degrees of cold, 
or heat, as would be required to hatch and maintain 
each different claſs of infeQts. Nor is it any obſeQionz 
that in Hlights there are not frequently any animals im- 
mediately perceivable.. By the microſcope, we diſcover 
animalcules a million of times leſs than the ſmalleſt 
which come under ordinary notice; theſe, the gentleſt 
air may be conceived capable of blowing from place to 
place; ſo that it is no wonder if they be brought to us 
from the remorelt regions, eſpecially the north-caſt part 
or Great 'Pactary, &c. where the cold is intenſe enough, 
to give them life; and from whence there is not ſea 
enough, by the warmth and ſaltneſs of whoſe vapours 
they might be ſuffocated. Thoſe brought from the north- 
ealt parts of America are probably deftroyed by pailing 
the valt Atlantic ocean, which may be the reaſon why 
the north-weſt wind is not fo inſectious. 

But that Lights are frequently no more than an inward 
weakieſs or diſtemper in trees, evidently appears, if we 
conſider how often it happens, that trees azainft the 
ſame wall, expoſed to the ſame aſpeA, ani equally en- 
joying the anvantages of lun and air, with every cther 
circumitance Which might fender them equally healthy, 
are often obſerved to diſler greatly in ſtrength and vi- 
gour; and as often do we oblerve the weak trees to be 
continually þ/;zhrted, when the vigorous ones in the ſame 
ſituation eſcape. Dr. Hales aſetibes Sights to the ob— 
ſtruction of perſpiration in bloſſoms and leaves, occa- 
ſioned by a continued dry eaſterly wind, without ſhowers 
or dew z in conſequence of which the perſpirable matter 
becomes glutinous, and adheres co the ſutſaces of leaves, 
hereby affording a proper nutriment for inſeAs, which 
prey on the leaves and tender branches of fruit trees, 
when the bt happens, though they are not the ſirſt 
cauſe of it, 

To prevent es, the more knowing among country- 
people, while the calterly winds blow, are accuſtomed to 
guard agaialt them by burning heaps of weeds, chaff, and 
other combuſtibles, on the wind-fids of their orchards, 
that the ſmoak may either poiſon the infects or their 
eggs, as they pals along. It may be added, that theſe 
tires arc often made with good ſucceſs, to deſtroy the 
caterpiilars, even alter they are hatched, and have be- 
gun to devour the trees. — Another method of preſcc- 
ving trees from {7:24:75 is, by ſprinkling tobacco-dult, or 
pepper-duſt, or wathing the leaves with water wherein 
tobacco- talks have been infuſed 3 which, it is ſaid, is 


preſent death to ail inſets and animalcules.— Another 


is by pulling off the leaves when wiihered, and cutting 
olt the ſmallec branches, when they produce crooked and 
unnatural ſhoots, Dr. Hales recommends wathing and 
ſprinkling the trees occaſionally with fair water: and it 
their ſhoots ſeem to be much infected, waſhing them 
with a woollen cloth, fo that their perſpiration may not 
be obſtructed, 

But there is another ſort of Sg, againſt which it is 
more diſſicult to guard fruit-wees;z that is occaſioned 
by (tarp, pinching, froſty mornings, which often hap- 
pen at a time when the trecs are in flower, or while 
the fruit is very young, and occaſion the bloſſoms or 
fruit to drop off; and ſometimes the tender parts of the 
ſhoots and leaves are greatly injured thereby. The only 
method yet found out to prevent this miſchief is, by 
carctully covering the walls, either with mats or canvas, 
&c. Which being faſtened fo as not to be diſturbed 
with the wind, aud ſuitered to remain on during the 
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night, are to be taken off every day, if the weather 


rmits. 


Another ſort of b/ight, which ſometimes happens in 


April or May, and which is often very deſtruQtive to 
orchards and open plantations, and againſt which we 
know of no remedy, is what is called a fire-blaſt, which 
in a few hours hath not only deſtroyed the fruit and 
leaves, but many times parts of the trees, and ſome- 
times whole ones have been killed by it. This more 
frequently happens in cloſe plantations, where the ſtag- 
nating vapours from the earth, and the plentiful perſpi- 
rations from the trees, are pent in, for want of a free air 
to diſſipate and diſpel them; than in thoſe planted at a 
eater diſtance, or ſurrounded with hills or woods. 
ce Rus r. 
Corn is liable to b/ights, like other ſorts of grain. 

BLIGHT of corn is called SMUT. 

BLIKE, in Jchthyology, a name given by ſome to an anadro- 
mous fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling our river chub, and 
called by Geſner capito anadromus ; but more generally 
known by the name of zAK TA, or the ZERTE. 

DLIND.— Pore or Pur-· Blix p, denotes only a great degree 
of ſhort-ſightedneſs. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 37. p. 731. 

BL ind, Moon, is uſed in ſpeaking of horſes, which accord- 

ing to the vulgar, but very abſurd opinion, loſe their 
fight only under certain ſtates of the moon, and ſee at 
every other time. This diſeaſe is the forerunner of ca- 
taracts, and generally ends in total blindneſs. 
In ſome caſes of this diſtemper, a thin viſcid corroſive 
water runs from the diſeafed eye, more or leſs in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the eye and eye-lids are 
ſwelled and inflamed. In other caſes, the diſeaſed eye 
diſcharges no humour ; but looks thick and troubled ; 
and the horſe ſees little, or very indiſtinctly. The cauſes 
of this diſtemper are various: it ſometimes proceeds 
from a natural defection of the eyes, and often from 
ſome accidental malady, When the humour attaches 
one eye without changing to the other, there is hope of 
a cure; at leaſt of preſerving one eye. But when the 
eyes look depreſſed, and gradually decay, total blindneſs 
commonly enſues. If the eyes are full and inflamed, 
bleeding is proper; but it they appear ſunk and periſh- 
ing, it is often pernicious, In the former caſe, when 
the eyes diſcharge a ſharp water, they ſhould be waſhed 
twice a day with a ſtrong tincture of roſes, made by 
ſteeping two drams of roſe buds in half a pint of boiling 
water, and diſſolving half a dram of ſugar of lead in the 
quantity of four ounces of it. If the matter digeſts, 
two drams of honey ſhould be added to the above quan- 
tity. At the ſame time purges ſhould likewiſe be admi- 
niſtered twice a week. 12 electary and cream of 
tartar, of each four ounces; Glauber's purging ſalts, 
three ounces; the folutive ſyrup of roſes, two ounces, 
mixed with white wine and water, or warm water-gruel, 
are very proper for this purpoſe. Cutting out the haw 
is alſo an operation which is uſually performed on moon- 
blind horfes. Gibfon. +» 

BLIND is alſo uſed for occult, or imperceptible. Hence 
blind rampart, caecum vallum, among the ancients, was 
that beſet with ſharp ſtakes, concealed by graſs or leaves 

growing over them. 

BLIND te/timonies, ceca teſtimonia, thoſe given by abſent 
perſons in writing. | | 

BLIND is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of bodies without apertures. 

ys Hence. 

BLIND wall, cæcus paries, that without windows. In a 


like ſenſe we meet with lind chamber, cacum cubiculum, | 
BLIND is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of vellels which are not per- 
| | 


| orated. 


In this ſenſe, the chemifts ſay a Blind alembic. A tube 


is ſaid to be blind, when it is cloſed a-top. 


Some anatomiſts alſo call the third cavity of the ear | 


COECUM, as having no iſſue; but it is more uſually de- 
nomiuated LABYRINTH. | 

Blix D granado, that which does not light or take fire. 

BLI p, in Zchthyology, a local name for a fiſh, called by au- 
thors the ASELLUS /uſcus, and more univerſally in Engliſh 
the bib. It is a fiſh of the cod-kind, but never growing 
to any great ſize. The word blind is uſed in Cornwall. 

Brin d, or BLINDE, among Mineraliſis, a ſpecies of lead- 
MARCASITE, by our miners called mock-ore, mocł- lead, 
and wild-lead, &c. | 
Blinde is a mineral maſs, flaky, gloffy, and breaking in 
angles, much like the potters lead-ore, only of a colour 
more duſky, and approaching to black. In it are veins 
of a yellow ſhining MARCASLTE, with a little white ſpar, 
and on one fide a greeniſh zruginous matter. On a trial 
by the fire, it yielded very little copper, leſs lead, and 
no tin, It is very obſtinate, ſeveral attempts having been 
made with the alkaline fluxes to run it, in vain, 
The German mineraliſts call it BLENDE, whence our 
denomination blindg. It anſwers to what in Agricola is 
called GALENA inanis. 
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It uſually lies immediately over the veins of lead-ore:; in 
the mines which produce it, for it is not found in all. 
When the miners ſee this, they know the vein of ore is 
very near. See Ores of ZINC. | 

Brix faith, fee FaiTH. 

BLIND gut, fee CoEcuUM, 

Blid p worm, ſee SLOW-vorm, 

Brinds, or BLivpes, in the Military Art, denote every 
thing ſerving to cover the beſiegers Gm the enemy, as 
wool-packs, carth-baſkets, ſand-bags, and the like. 
Blinds are ſometimes only canvas ſtretched to take away 
the ſight of the enemy; ſometimes they are planks ſet 
up, properly called mantlets ; others are of baſkets, 
others of barrels. 

Biinps more peculiarly denote wooden frames of four 
pieces, round or flat, two of which are fix feet long, and 
pointed at the ends, and the others three or four feet, 
which ſerve as ſpars to faſten the two firſt together, 
They are fixed upright in the ground, againſt the ſides 
of the ſaps to ſuſtain the earth, and to faften faſcines 
on the upper part, or to cover the ſaps, and to lay 
faſcines over them, to ſecure the troops from tones and 
granades. They are chiefly uſed, where the trenches 
are carried on in the face of the place, in a right line, ſo 
as the enemy might ſcour them with their guns from the 
walls. See Tab. of Fortification, fig. 1. 

Brind is ſometimes alſo uſed for oRILLOx. 

BLINDING, a ſpecies of corporal puniſhment anciently 
inflicted on thieves, adulterers, perjurers, and others: 
and from which the ancient Chriſtians were not exempt. 
Sometimes lime and vinegar, or barely ſcalding vinegar, 
was poured into the eyes, till their balls were conſumed ; 
ſometimes a rope was twiſted round the head till the eyes 
ſtarted out. Solin. wy c. 4. Lamprid. in Alex. 
Sev. c. 17. Val. Max. lib. vi. c. 5. Lactant. de Mort. 
Perſec. c. 36. 

In the middle age, they changed total þ/indne/s for a 
great darkneſs, or diminution of fight, which they pro- 
duced by holding a red hot iron diſh or bafon before the 
eyes, till their humours were dried, and their coats 
ſhrivelled up. 

The inhabitants of the city Apollonia executed it on 
their watch whom they found afleep. Democritus, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Cicero, and A. Gellius, put out 
his own eyes, that he might be leſs diſturbed in his men- 
tal contemplations, when thus freed from the diſtraction 
of the objects of fight. Herodot. lib. vi. c. 92. Aul. 
Gell. Nock. Att. lib. x. c. 71. Cicero Tuſc. Qu. 5. 

BLIN DIR, abcœcatie, in the Black Art, de notes a ſpecies 
of NECROMANCY, whereby a viſible body may be con- 
cealed, or hidden by an inviſible power. 

BLIN DISG of @ caſemate, ſignifies erecting a battery againſt 

it, 3 to diſmount its cannon, and render them 

uſeleſs. | 


BLINDNESS, a privation of the ſenſe of fight, ariſing from 


a total depravation of its organs, or an involuntary ob- 
ſtruction of their functions. 
Blindneſs is of divers kinds. Natural b{:ndneſs is that hap- 
pening according to the ordinary courſe of things; thus 
that of certain inſets formed without eyes, though it is 
not eaſy to fix which theſe are, ſince divers animals have 
been erroneouſly fuppoſed ſo, on account of their ſmall- 
neſs or imperceptibility ; as the caciLila, commonly 
called the blind-worm, the mole, &c. 
Preternatural, or morbid 6/indne/s, is that owing to diſ- 
eaſe or accident. 
Total blindneſs, is that wherein all fight or perception, 
even of light, is wanting, as in the caſe of thofe who arc 
ſaid to be ſione-blind. 
A blind man, by the civil law, cannot make a teſtament, 
except under certain modifications; but in every caſe he 
is difabled from being a witneſs to a teſtament, on ac- 
count of his blindneſs 
Partial blindneſs, is that wherein ſome faint glimmering is 
left, as is always the caſe in honges who have ripe cata- 
- rafts, who are never ſo blind, but they can diſcern day 
from night; and, for the moſt part, in a ſtrong light, 
diſtinguiſh black, white, and ſcarlet, though they cau- 
not perceive the mays of any thing. The reaſon is, that 
che light by which thoſe perceptions are made, being let 
in obliquely through the aqucous humour, or the ante- 
rior ſurface of the cryſtalline (by which the rays cannot 
be brought into a focus upon the retina), they can diſ- 
cern in no other manner than a ſound eye can through 
a glaſs of broken jelly, where a great variety of ſurfaces 
ſo differently refraQt the light, that the ſeveral diſtinct 
pencils of rays cannot be collected by the eye into their 
proper foci z wherefore the ſhape of an object in ſuch a 
caſe cannot be at all diſcerned, though the colour may. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 402. p. 447. 
Perpetual blindneſs, is that which remains alike under all 
the diverſity of ſeaſons, times, ages, &c. 


Tranſient blindneſs, is that which gives way of itſclf in doe 
' | ume, 
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time, as that of whelps, which continues for ſeveral 
days, ſometimes nine, rarely twelve, after they are 
littered. 

The Nogais Tartars, according to father Du Ban the 


Jeſuit, who lived among then, are born blind, and open 
not their eyes, till ſeveral days. | 


Periodical blindneſs, is that which comes and goes by 


and the like. 


turns, according to the ſeaſon of the moon, time of day, 
bil. Tranſl. NY 233. p. 728. 

Diurnal blindneſs, is alſo called hemera copia. 

Nocturnal blindneſs, called alſo ny#alopia, that which en- 
ſues on the ſetting of the ſun in perſons who ſee perfect- 
ly in the day, but become quite blind as ſoon as night 
comes on. Brigg, in Phil. Tranſ. N® 159. p. 560, 
where an inſtance of it is given. See a ſingular cafe of 
this kind, related by Dr. Samuel Pye, in the Medic. 
Obſerv. and Inquir. vol. i. p. 111. See alſo the Col. 
Acad. tom. vi. p. $07- | 

The cauſes of blindneſs are either ordinary, as a decay of 
the optic nerve (an inſtance whereof we have in the 
Academy of Sciences, where, upon opening the eye of 
a perſon long blind, the vptic nerve was ſound extreme- 
ly ſhrunk and decayed, and having no medulla in it); or 
ſome external violence, vicious conformation, growth of 
a cataract, gutta ſerena, ſmall-pox, or the like. Hiſt. 
Acad. Scienc. ann. 1713 and 1721. 

Extraordinary cauſes of u,“ are malignant ſtenches, 
poiſonous juices dropped into the eye, baneful vermin, 
long confinement 1n the dark, or the like, 

The ducks which breed under ground, and break out 
into the Zirchnitzer ſea in Carniola after all great ſtorms, 
are blind at their firſt eruption; but, in ſome time, come 


to their lights 


The author of the Embaſſy of D. Garcias de Silva Fi- 
gueroa into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of that 
kingdom are found vaſt numbers of blind people of all 
ages, ſexes, and conditions; by reaſon of a ſpecies of 
little flies which prick the eyes and lips, and enter the 
noſtrils, carrying certain blindneſs with them when they 
light on the gyes. 

The miſeries of 5/indnc/s are feelingly painted by Milton, 
and may be allo partly gueſſed at by the extaſies into 
which perſons have fallen on their recovery from it. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, who having been 
blind, and brought to ſight at eighteen, was very near 
going diſtracted with the joy. See a remarkable caſe of 


this kind, Tatler, Ne 55. vol. i. Parad, Loſt, lib. iii. 


init. Boyle's Works abr. tom. i. p. 4. 

We find various recompenles for blindneſs, or ſubſtitutes 

fer the uſe of the eyes, in the wonderful ſagacity of 

many blind perſons recited by Zahnius in his Oculus Ar- 

tificcalis, and others. In ſome, the defect has been ſup- 

poo by a moſt excellent gift of remembering what they 
ad ſeen; others, by a delicate noſe, or the ſenſe of 


ſmelling ; others, by an exquiſite touch, or ſenſe of 


feeling, which they have had in ſuch perfection, that, 
as it had been ſaid of ſome, they learned to hear with 
their eyes; it may be ſaid of theſe, that they taught 
themſelves to ſee with their hands, 

Some haue been enabled to perform all ſorts of curious 
and ſubrile works in the niceſt and molt dextrous man- 
ner. Aldrovardus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became 
blind at twenty years of age, and yet ten years after made 
a perſet marble ſtatue of Coſmo II. de Medicis ; and 
another of clay like Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of 
a blind ſculptor in Denmark, who diſtinguiſhed perfectly 


well, by mere touch, not only all kinds of wood, but all 


the colours; and F. Grimaldi gives an inſtance of the 


like kind; beſide the nd organilt lately living in Paris, 


who is ſaid to have done the BR 

"The moit extraordinary of all is a blind guide, who, ac- 
cording to the report of goed writers, uſed to conduct 
the merchants through the ſands and deſerts of Arabia. 
James Bernoulli contrived a method of teaching blind per- 
ſons to write, Leo, Afr. Deſcr. Afr. lib. vi. p. 246. 
Ciiaub. Preat. of Enthuf. chaps it. p. 45. Fonten. 
Elog. des Acad. p. 114. 


Vet have not blind perſons any idea of viſible objects, 


B 


though they can diſtinguiſh them by the touch : thus the 
gentleman couched by Mr. Cheſelden, though he knew 
the colours aſunder in a good light during his blind ſtate ; 
vet when he ſaw them after couching, the faint ideas he 
had of them before, were not ſufficient for him to know 
them by afterwards. Phil. Pranſ. N“ 403. p. 447. 

It was even a conſidetable time before he could remember 
which was the cat, and which the dog, though often in- 
jormed, without feeling them, Add, that he had no 
idea of diſtance; but thought that 41| the objects he ſaw 
touched his cyes, as what he ſelt did his ſkin, 
LINDNESS, in Farriery, is a diſeaſe incident to horſes, 


eſpecially thoſe of an iron-grey or dapple-grey colour, 
Phil. 
1 


when ridden tov hard, or backed too young. 
Tranſ. Ne 37. 
Vor. I. Nꝰ 41, 


| 


BLISSOM, among 


It may be diſcovered by the walk or ſtep, which; in 4 
blind horſe, is alway: uncertain and unequal, becauſe 
he dares not ſet down his feet boldly when led in one's 
hand ; though, if the ſame horſe be mounted by an 
expert horſeman, and the horſe of himſelf be mettled, 
the fear of the ſpur will make him go more freely; (6 
that his b/indneſs can hardly be perceived. Another 
mark whereby a horſe may be known to have loſt his 
ſight, is, that upon hearing any body enter the ſtablez 
be will prick up his ears, and move them bickwards 
and forwards, a miſtruſting every thing, and being in 
continual alarm by the leaſt noiſe. 

Dr. Lower firſt ſhewed the cauſe of the ordinary b/indneſ5 
in horſes, which is a ſpongy excreſcence, growing in 
one, ſometimes in two or three places of the wyea, which 
being at length overgrown, covers the pupil when the 


horſe is brought into the light, though in a dark ſtable 
it dilates again. 


BLINES, in Botany; fee MonT1A. 
Brix ks, among Ancient Sportſmen, denoted boughs broken 


down from trees, and thrown in the way where deer 
are likely to paſs, to hinder their running, or rather to 


mark which way a deer runs, in order to guide the 
hunter. 


BLINKING of beer, in Lincolnſhire, Ggnifies letting the 


wort ſtand for ſome time in the vat, till it hath acquired 
ſome degree of acidity, in order to diſpoſe it to fine, and 
be the ſooner read 2 drinking. 

ae corruptly called hem, is 
the act of a ram when coupling with an ewe. 


BLISTER, in the Animal Oeconomy, denotes a thin bladder 


raiſed on the ſkin, and full of a watety or other humour. 
Bliſters are ſymptoms uſually enſuing on burns, ſcalds, 
and cauſtic matters applied to the ſkin. 

It is diſputed among lurgeons, whether hiſters, in caſe 
of burns, are to be opened, or not. Some advile it, to 
prevent further ulcerations underneath ; others, unleſs 


they be large, diſſuade it, as creating the patient necd- 
leſs pain, 


BLISTER, EPiPASTIC, or VESICATORY, an external me- 


dicine, ſerving to raiſe a bliſter z whence allo it is itſelf, 
though improperly, called a b/i/ter. 

Of blifters there are ſome which act very gently, and 
others with great violence. 

Bliſters are vnguents, cataplaſms, or plaſters made of 
ſharp, irritating medicaments, which have a facuity of 
drawing the humours from within, outwards ;z inflaming 
and ulcerating the ſkin, and raiſing ve/ice, or bladders ; 
whence their denomination, ve/icatory. 

We have ve/icatories made of CANTHARIDES, of, EU- 
PHORBIUM, FIGS, SUBLIMATE of MERCURY, LAPIS 
INFERNALIS, MUSTARD, ANACARDIUM, SQUILLS, 
BRIONY, VINEGAR, PEPPER, LEAVEN, /ef/cr SPURGE, 
&c. which are incorporated and made up with honey, 
gums, relins, &c. to bring them to the conſiſtence re- 
quired. 

Bliſtering chiefly takes place in the dropſy, delirious and 
feveriſh diſorders, apoplexies, pleuriſies, and the like. 
Some alſo preſcribe it in the hydrocephalus,. ophthalmia, 
fuffocative catarrhs, cepbalæa, &c. Some ſay, that b/:/- 
tering is generally found hurtful in dropſies. 

In the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. part ii. N 75. an. 1758, 
there is a paper by Dr. Whytt, containing caſes of the 
remakable effects of b/i/ters in leũening the quickneſs of 
the pulſe in coughs, attended with infarction of the 
lungs, and fever. See alſo ſeveral papers concerning 
bliſters in the Lond. Medic. Obſerv. &c. vol. ii. p. 311. 
ibid. p. 382, and vol. iii. p. 102, where they are re- 
commended as eſſicacious in curing an incontinence of 
urine. 

The operation and effect of bli/ters in curing fevers, are by 
ſome reſolved into the pain which they excite; by others, 
into the ingreſs of the particles of the CANTH AR1DES in- 
to the blood; by others, into the quantity ot hot, ſharp, 
and ſalt lymph diſcharged ; by others, into the conden- 
ſation of the blood, and ſtoppage of the ratefaction, 
whereby the ſpirits are diſpoſed to be plentifully ſepa- 
rated, Dr. Cockburn, who refutes all theſe ſyſtems, ac- 


counts for it from the CANTHARIDES wounding the 


nerves or canals whereby the ſpirits are conveyed to the 
heart; Dt. Morgan from the ſubtile, hot, active ſalts 
of the flies, ſtrongly attracted by the /erum, aud carried 
with it through the ſeveral glands and ſecretory ducts of 
the body, where they act by diſſolving, attenuatig, and 
rarefying the viſcid coheſions of the lymph and /er»m, 
aud ſtimulating the nervous coats of the vell: is; wherby 
they are induced to throw off their ſtagnating viſcidities, 
and reſtore the free drain of the lymph from the arteries 
to the veins; and at the ſame time, by (couriug and 
cleanſing the expurgatory glands, bring on *racical [weats 
and uriness Phil. Tranſ. N*252. p. 17 


* 
Dr. Morgan endeavours to diſcard the method of dreſſing 
blifters, by wbich nothing is gained, but the plaguing 
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und tormentiog the patient, and depriving bim of the 
benefit of a much greater diſcharge, which would be at 
leaſt three to one, were the ſame plaſter left on for four 
vr five days, or as lonz as it will draw off any thing; 
and then, when it has done running, taking it off and 
applying a plaſter of melilot, or rather of diachylum, 
once, for all, till the part is quite well and healed. In- 
deed, when a b/iſter is firſt raiſed, if it doth not break and 
run of itſelf, it may be proper to raiſe the lower end of 
the plaſter a little, to ſnip the bladder, and let out the 
water; but if the ſurgeon has made the plaſter ſtrong 
enough, this is commonly done of itſelf, without help. 
It is uſually objected, that a ſtrong epiſpaſtic left on five 
or fix days, muſt deeply corrode the fleſh under it, and 
thereby endanger a mortification. But this, according 
to the author laſt cited, is ſo far from being true, that, 
on the contrary, it prevents the worſt accidents uſually 
happening in b/iftering, which are what they call foughs, 
or deep ſtrong incruſtations of a ſharp ſalt and adhe ſive 
matter, covering the whole ſurface of the fleſh where the 

laſter had been applied. Now, this is always occaſioned 

y an unſeaſonable removal of the epiſpaſtic, while the 
humour is in full flow, and ſtrongly feeding to the part; 
and the humour, thus ſuddenly checked and thrown 
back for want of a ſufficient drain, forms this ſlough. 
Morg. Mech. Pract. of Phyſ. p. 176. 

BLISTERING, in Farriery, is uſed in caſes of ſtrains and 
ſhrunk finews in horſes, as ſome maintain, with good 
effect; but others ſay, with none. 

BLITE, frawberry ſpinage, blitum, in Botany, a genus of 
the monandria digynia claſs of plants; the characters of 
which are theſe: the flower hath no petals, but one 
briſtly ſtamen, of the length of the empalement. In the 
centre is ſituated an oval pointed getmen; the empale- 
ment afterwards becomes an oval comprefled capſule, in- 
cluding one globular compreſſed ſeed, of the fize of the 

capſule. There are two ſpecies. | 
Blite is eſteemed cooling and emollient, and therefore 
good in dyſenteries and ſpitting of blood. 

BLOATED h or herring, in our Statutes, are thoſe which 
are half-dried. Vid. Stat. ann. 18 Car. II. c. 2. 

Bloated herrings are made by ſteeping them in a peculiar 
brine, and then hanging them in a chimney to dry. 

BLOATING, a puſling up or inflation of the exterior ha- 
bit of the body, lodged chiefly in the adipoſe cells. It 
is the ſame with what phyſicians call an emphy/ema. 

BLOCK is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes out of 
the quarry, before it has aſſumed any form from the hand 
of a workman. 

Block, in the Mechanic Arts, a large piece of ſolid wood, 
whereon to faſten work, or to faſhion it; ſtrength and 
ſtability being the requiſite properties. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay a chopping block; a ſugar-finer's 
block; a ſmith's Plock, on which his anvil is faſtened ; an 
executioner's block, on which the criminal's head is laid 

. tobe {truck off, 

Block, mounting; ſee ANABATHRA. 

Block, among Cutters in Mood, is a form made of pear- 
tree, box, or other hard and cloſe-grained wood, free 
from knots, on which they cut cheir figures in relievo 
with knives, chiſſels, &c. 

The like blacłs are in uſe for card- making; and from the 
ſame, firſtaroſe the modern art of printing. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 310. p. 2398. 

Block, among Bewlers, the mark which is aimed at, being 
a {mall-fized bow! laid on the green ſor this purpoſe it 
is called alſo the jack. 

Brock, in Faiconry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of 
prey is kept. This is to be covered with cloth. 

BLocks, in Sea-language, are pieces of wood belonging to 
ſhips, in which the ſhivers of pullics are placed, and 
wherein the running-ropes go. Of theſe, ſome are 
ſingle, ſome double; and ſome have three, four, or five 
ſhivers in them. "They are named and diſtinguiſhed by 
the ropes they carry, and the wes they ſerve for. See 
Tab. Ship. 

2 cat-block is employed to draw the anchor up the cat- 

cad. 

The clue-garnet blocks ſerve to draw the clues or lower 
corners of the courſes up to the yard, and axe faſtened 
to the clues of thoſe fails. 

The f- block is hung in a notch at the end of the davit, 
ſerving to haul up the flooks of the anchor to the ſhip's bow. 
The Ratch-bleck is a large block with a ſhiver in it, and a 
notch cut through one of its checks, for the more ready 
receiving a rope, ſince, by means of this notch, the mid- 
dle part of the rope may be ree ved into the Het, without 
paſſing it endwiſe. It is commonly faſtened with a ſtrap 
about the main-maſt cloſe to the upper-deck, and is 
chiefly uſed for the fall of the winding tackle, which is 
reeved into this block, and then brought to the capſtan. 
The top-block is uſed to hoiſt up or lower down the top- 


maſt, 2nd is hooked in an eye-bolt driven into 

Black and block is a phraſe uſed, when on ur apt 
tackle, haulyard, or the like, to which two b/2:ks belon F 
the two meet and touch; ſo that they can haul oy 
farther. 4 

Block, voyal; Tee VOYAL. | 

Brocks, wind-tackle ; ſee Wind. 

BLo&K-woed, is a name ſometimes glven th our laws to 

. o.] 00D. 23 Eliz. c. 9. 

BLOCKADE, a fort of s1EGEH of a place, intended to be 
taken by famine; wherein all the paſſages, and avenues 
are ſeized, and ſhut up, ſo that ho ſupplies of proviſion 
can be brought in. 
ft comes ſrom the German Blochius, or blockhauſe, a but. 
wark, or houſe of wood; or from the Gauliſh ca“, bar. 
ricade : though others derive ic from the Latin bucular- 
to ſiop a paſſage. ; 
A blockade is no tegular 81EGE ; inaſmuch as there are 
no trenches or attacks. Bl:ckades are formed by the 
Cavalry. 

The word blockade is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 
the beginning of a-$tEGE, when forces are ſent to ſeize 
the principal avenues where the befiegers intend to fix 
their quarters. 

There are two ways of forming b/ockades. The firſt is 
ſimply by fortifying or ſeiſing polts at ſome diſtance from 
the place, 2 on the banks of rivets both above and 
below, and ou the great roads and inlets, where bodies 
of ſoot and horſe are placed, communicating with each 
other, till the diſtreſs of the place, for want of neceſſa- 
ries, occaſions deſertions of the garriſon, and murmur- 
ings or inſurreCtions of the townſmen, whereby the go- 
vernor is frequently forced to capitulate. 

The other fort is made nearer the place, by lines of cir- 
cumvallation, wherein an army is poſted, being chiefly 
uſed when, after a battle, the vanquiſhed party have ſhut 
themſelves up in ſome town ill provided, and thercby 
capable of being ſtarved in a ſhort time. 

BLOCK- battery, in the Military Art, denotes a wooden bat- 
tery on four wheels, moveable from place to place, where- 
by to fire en barbe, or over the parapet; ſometimes alſo 
uled in galleries and caſemates, where room is wanted. 

BLock-houſe, a kind of wooden fort or battery, either 
mounted on rollers, or on a veſſel, and ſerving either 
on the water, or in counter-ſcarps and counter-ap- 
proaches. . 
The name is ſometimes alſo given to a brick or ſtone fort 
built on a bridge, or the brink of a river, ſerving not 
only for its defence, but for the command of the river 
both above and below. Such was that noted b/ock-houſe 
anciently on the bridge of Dreſden, fince demoliſhed on 
enlarging the bridge. | | 

BLOCKING, in Middle Age FF'riters, denotes a kind of 
burial uſed for perſons dying excommunicated. 

BLOCKINGS, circular, in Architecture, are baſes to the dome, 
repreſented in Tab. of Archit. fig. 40. (QQ); which 
by their apparent ſolidity ſeem to ſtrengthen che dome, 
and at the ſame time taking from its height, add a pe- 
culiar gracefulneſs to its appearance. 

BLOCKINGS, /quare, are repreſented at 8, fg. 40. in Tab. 
Archit. Theſe, when enriched with baſe and cap, ob- 
tain the appellation of PEDESTAL S. 

BLOCKING-courſe; ſee COURSE. 

BLOCKY, among Jewelers, a name given to a diamond 
when its ſides are too upright, by its TABLE and COLLET 
being larger than they ought to be. 

BLOIS, bole of; ſee BLESENS1s bolus. 

BLOMARY, or BLoomARy, the firſt forge in an iron-= 
work, through which the metal paſſes after ic is melted 
out of the ore. See IRoN. They are alſo called blomary- 
hearths. 

BLOOD, a warm, red liquor in moſt animals, circulating, 
by means of arteries, and veins, through every part of 
the body, during their life, and the common ſource 
whence all the neceſſary and ſuperfluous animal liquids 
are derived, | 
Broop, microſcopically examined. By the microſcope, the 
blood appears to conſiſt of little red globules, ſwimming 
in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſerum 
that appear diſtin when let out. Mr. Leewenhoeck 
computes theſe globules to be twenty-five thouſand times 
ſmaller than the ſmalleſt grains of ſand 5 and Dr. Jurin 
makes them {till leſs. Upon an accurate menſuration, 
he found the diamerer of one, equal to 3x7 of an inch, 
or leſs than 312 of an ordinary hair of the head. 

Blood makes a very common object for microſcopical ob- 

ſervations. The method of examining it is this: take a 

ſmall drop of warm bloed immediately from the vein, 

with the nib of a pen or hair pencil, and ſpread it as 
thin as poſſible on a plate of glaſs ; and applying this to 
the microſcope with the ſecond, or firlt magnifier, rhe 


globules will all be ſcen very diſtinctly, and a litile 
WET © . practice 
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practice will enable us to 2 * 
ations that may happen in the ſize, 
them. If a little warm water be applied to the Hd, the 
gloBules will be divided, and many of them break into a 
number of ſmaller globules. If warm milk be added in- 
ſtead of Water, the larger globilles will be ſeen very 
diſtinct; but the ſmaller will be blended With, and loſt 
in the milk, which is itſelf no other than a congeries of 
ſuch globules. 9 3 

Late writers have induſtriogſly purſued the examination of 
the globules of the 3/224; and found divers orders of them: 
thol: large ones viſible to the eye conſtitute the g/oÞules of 
the firſt order ; each of which, according to Lewerihoeck, 
is compoſed of fix ſmaller ſpheres, cluſteret! together in 
a very regular way; and that ſo nicely, ih a perfect glo- 
bule, that the compoſition comes to be imperceptible. 
But ſometimes the ſame perſon” has feen a red globule 
looſening and breaking into theſe compounding ſphe- 
rules; and ſometimes has had the good fortune to per- 
ceive theſe running together, and beginning the compo- 
ſition of a new ied globule. 'Thele ſmaller ſpherules 
are called globules of the ſecond order. But Lewenhoeck did 
not ſtop here; he ſaw in the chyle and blood a ou 
many particles ſix times leſs than thoſe globules of the 
ſecond order, and thirty-ſix times leſs than the great fed 
globules. So chat the globules of the ſecond order are 
to be looked on as compounded of theſe ſmaller ones; 
which therefore ate juſtly to be reckoned as another 
claſs, or globules 5f the third order: Further, he finds in- 
numerable b/o:4-veſſels in the body, of ſuch ſmallneſs, 
that none of thoſe hitherto mentioned globules could 
paſs through them; ſo that it ſeems neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
inferior claſſes of glabules of the fourth, fifth Jixth, Sc. orders. 
He even ſaw velſcls, the widerieſs of which was leſs than 
the eighth part of the diameter of a red globule ; fo that 
the particles paſſing through them, ſhould be upwards of 
five hundred times lefs than Tuch globules, and conſe- 
quently ſmaller than thoſe of the fourth order; Be- 
fides, upon a careful examination, he could perceive 
fill ſmaller veſſels, narrower than the tenth part of the 
diameter of a red globule, atid conſequently not capable 
of tranſmitting ſpherules greater, than if a red globule 
were broken into a thouſand parts. On the whole then, 
the globules of the ſirſt order are made up of fix globules 
of the ſecond, theſe of ſix of the third, theſe of fix of 
the fourth, theſe of ſix of the fifth order, and ſo on. 
And accordingly we find the globules of the higher or- 


a judgment on the alter- 
gure, or colour of 


cles. That the blood, in ſome caſes, wight be turned 
into ſcrum, was obſerved by Ariltotle. Nor did ſuch a 
change of the 5/094 eſcape the ovuſervation of the accurate 

Dr. Harvey. Phil. Tranſ. Ne to2. N“ 105. NY 169. 

Ne 165. Ne 253. Ne 380. Med. Eff. Edinb. tom. ii. 

paſſim. 

Dr. Martine has alſo given us ſome computations of the 
diameters, magnitudes, weights, &c. of the globules of 
the Bad. The doctor's computation of the diameter of 
the red globule, agrees with Lewenhoeck's and Dr. Jurin's, 

being avout +44 of an inch. 

The oed, as alteady obſerved, is compoſed of globules 

of different orders and magnitudes. The diameters of 
thoſe of the tenth order are eſtimated at leſs than 457355 

of an inch, 

"Phe particles of hond have, ever ſince the time of Lewen- 

bock, been generally. deemed ſpherical, and therefore 

called globules; though ſome accurate obſervers have 

ar different times expreſſed their doubts concerning their 

figure. Lewenhoeck acknowledges, that in fifth and in 

the a:5hi41a they are flat and elliptical ; but thoſe of 

the human blood, and of the blood of quadrupeds, have 

zencrally been reckoned ſpherical. Father de la Torte, 

oy obſerving them with glaſs ſpherules of a very confi- 

dcrable magnifying power, was led to apprehend, that 

they were flat and annular: Mr. Hewſon has proſecuted 

the inquiry both into their ſize and ſhape and he con- 

ciues, that fo far from being of the ſame ſize in all ani- 

mais, as ſome have ſuppoſed, they differ much in this 

raſpect; and that this difference bears no regular propor- 

tion to the ſize of the animal to which they belong; 

thoſe of an ox's hh not being ſo large as thoſe of the | 
human slobd, and thoſe of a porpoiſe not being larger | 
than thoſe of ſmaller fiſh: nor are they all of the ſame 

ſize iu the ſame animal. With reſpec to their figure, 

he obſerves, that they are flat in all animals, the human 

y tubje&t not excepted ; that a dark ſpot may be ſeen in 

the middle of one of theſe particles, which F. de la 

Torre ſuppoled to be a perforation, but which Mr. | 
Ilewſon tuppoſes to be a ſolid particle contained in a 

t#4i velicle, and filling ovly the middle of it, whillt the | 


edpcs'of this veſicle are hollow, and either empty, or | 


hiled with a ſubtile fluid. He ſuppoſes farther, that 
they are ſolid particles, and not fluid, as has been com- 


monly believed: and he adds, that the uſe of thoſe ſalts 


BLO 


which enter into the compolitidn of the blood, is probabl$ 
to preſerve the red veſicles in their flat form. See an 
account of the experiments on, which theſe coneluſiond 
are founded, in the Phil. Tranf. vol, Iäiii. part li, 
p. 30; | 


BLoob, analyfs of the.=The blodd, wiiila in tis _vellels; 


appears to the naked eye uniform and homogeneous g; 
but, when let but and cold, it ſeparates ſpontaneouily 
into two dilfetent patts: the one red and fibrous, which 
coheres into a mass, and is called the ; the other 
thin and tranſparent, which retains its fluidity when 
cold, and, being ſuppoſed ſpecifically heavier than the 
other, ſultains and bears it up; and is called the ſcrum. 
The proportion of the /crum to the cruor, Dr. Drake 
makes at a medium, as one and a half to one: but Mr. 
Boyle, more accurately, makes the ſerum I; of the whole 
bloed ; and Dr. Jurin, 4+ of the whole weight, or 4 of 
the bulk: | 
Boerhaave extends the proportioh of the ſerum of blood to 
3 parts of the whole maſs; yet Dr. Morgan ſcruples not 
to depart from this, and makes the cyuor and /erum equal 
to each other. Indeed in cold, and ſuſficicnily coagu- 
lated %%, the tough craſſarientum, and its ſurrounding 
fluid, ſerum, are ordinatily found to the eye pretty nearly 
equal to one another. | 
It the red part of the Sid bears too preat a proportion to 
the /erunt, which is the caſe of athletic N and 
others Who do not take a ſufficient quanticy of drink 
with their meat, the fault may be correed by leſſening 
the meat, or by increalirig their drink. Dr. Bryan Ro- 
binſon tells us of a young man, who, not having for a 
conſiderable time drank with his meat, had a very florid 
complexion, ane icorbutic eruption all over his body, 
which indicated too great a proportion of the red part of 
the Hod to the ſcrum; he was freed from this diſorder by 
drinking with his meat, without any farther remedy. 
In the beginning of fevers; the proportion of the red part 
of the Hood to the ſerum is greater, and at the end of them 
lets, thau it is in health. The change of this proportion 
is owing to perſons under this diſorder living wholly on 
drink and liquid nouriſhmerit. And bodies loaded with 
ſerous moiſture, an argument of too ſmall a proportion 
of the red part of the Sh, to the ſerum, have been freed 
from their load, by abſtaining wholly from drink. 

ere are other cauſes beſides the bare quantities of meat 
and drink, which vary the proportion of the red part of 


fic ble:4 to opt wer for this proportion is greater in 
ders may be broken down into their compounded parti- ] - 


counrry people than in citizens, in perforis who uſe exer- 
ciſe than in perſons who are inactive, and in perſons 
who live upon fleſh meats, and fermented liquors, than 
in perſons who live upon vegetables and water, In 
ſhort, this proportion is increaſed by things which dry 
the body, and ſtrengthen the fibres; and leſſened by 
things of a contraty nattire. ; 
Too great a proportion of the red part of the b/ood to the 
ſerum, renders bodies ſubject to inflammatory fevers on 
taking cold. ; 
When extravaſated Feed is left to itſelf, the red globules 
run forcibly together, and ſqueeze out the intervening 
ſerum in ſome animals with a greater, in others with « 
lels force; which is a proof, that theſe globules are 
endowed with an attractite power. This force in deer's 
blood is fo weak, that it ſcarcely coagulares into a firm 
craſſamentum. On the contrary, in ſome great and 
ſtrong beaſts, it becomes a tough, and almoſt indiſſolu- 
ble maſs; fo that the þ/cod of bulls was frequently drank 
by the ancients, as a molt effeCtual poiſon. 
Mr. De Cat thinks, that the blend is detained in its fluid 
{tate by a cauſtic fluid, and that this forms the red glo- 
bules. But then it needs the aſſiſtance of the animal 
fluid, which is the principle that preſerves all from cor- 
ruption, and to which we owe our ſenſation and motion. 
Hee COAGULATION, CRASSAMENTUM, and SENSITIV& 
uid, 
Abe b/o5d is found to conſiſt chiefly of phlegm, as the 
baſis or vehicle; of volatile ſalts; of oil, which, by 
ſome nice examiners, has been found of two kinds; and 
of caßut murtuum, or earth, which, though it may con- 
ſiſt af divers ſubſtances, eſſentially diffetent from each 
other, yields only a little fixed ſalt.— From the belt 
experiments of this kind it appears, that in ſeven ounces 
of human 6/904, there are five ounces two drachms of 
phlegm, three drachms of a ſubtile ſpirituous oil, a 
{mall quantity of a thicker oil, two drachins of ſalt, and 
about two of earth. 
The %a ad, and other parts of animals, all contain more 
or leſs of an acid ; and this ſeems wholly owing to the 
effects of their organs of digeſtion upon the aliments 
they take in, which, in tine, become aſſimilated to, and 
make part of their fluids and ſolids. 
It might be ſuppoſed, that this acid, however, ſhould be 
only found in ſuch animals as eat vegetables, not in 
ſuch as feed on other creatures ; but this doubt will va- 


aiſte 
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hith when we conſider; that the carnivorous animals , 


ſwallow theſe acids, at leaſt, at ſecond-hand, in the fleſh 
of thoſe animals which had fed on vegetables. This, 
though a very fair way of reaſoning, did not content 
Mr. Homberg, but he tried the facts themſelves by a 
number of experiments ; convinced by which that in 
carnivorous and fructivorous animals, and in ſuch as 
eat vegetables alone, the acids of theſe vegetables re- 
mained acids in the parts of the animal, Mr. Homberg 

tried the ſame experiments on the fleſh and hood of crea- 
| tures that eat only fleſh, as well as on thoſe which eat 
Indiſcriminately every ſort of food, and the event proved 

the ſame in all. All contained a red acid liquor, which 
had the properties before deſcribed, and in which the 
alkali and acid were ſo blended together, that they de- 
ſtroyed not one another, but each was ready to exert it- 

ſelf on occafion, Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1712. 

Dr. Jurin adds, that the ſerum, upon a chemical analyſis, 
exhibits a great deal of phlegm, and of the other princi- 
ples a ſmall quantity; and, on the contrary, the cruor 
yields leſs phlegm, but the other principles much more 
copiouſly than the ſerum. From which data he con- 


cludes, that the globules conſiſt of ſome phlegm united 


with the oil and ſalts, and a ſmall quantity of earth; 
but in what proportion, and how, and in what parts they 
are formed, &c. is not determined. Indeed, it muſt 
be conſidered, that the principles which the chemiſts 
thus produce ſeparate, may poſſibly be much altered by 
the fire, Thus, it is paſt doubt, the oils drawn from 
the Hood by fire, are vaſtly different from the natural oil, 
which circulates with the b/ood. To which may be 
added, that the caput mortuum'remaining after diſtillation, 
may, poſſibly, be a new production, which had no ex- 
iſtence under any form reſembling that in the S. 
The origin of the b/ood is in the chyle, which, paſſing 
the lacteals, is delivered into the ſubclavian z where, 
mixing with the bleed, they proceed together to the right 
ventricle of the heart; and there, being yet more inti- 
mately mixed, they circulate together through the whole 
body: till, after ſeveral circulations, and ſecretions at 
the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body, they are aſſimilated, fo 
as to make one uniform compound maſs, which appears 
to be nothing elſe but chyle altered by the artifice of na- 
ture, and exalted into hd; there being no appearance 
of any thing extraneous mixed with the liquor circulating 
in the blood-veſſels, but chyle ; excepting what had been 
before ſeparated from it, for ſome particular purpoſes, 
- which being once ſerved, it is returned to it again: un- 
leſs, perhaps, it may receive ſome portion of air in the 
lungs. 

That there is air mixed in the Bload, and circulating with 
it, is paſt doubt; but, whether any more than was at 


firſt contained in the food whereof the chyle is formed, 


is a queſtion not yet decided. The principal arguments 
urged for it are, the neceſſity of reſpiration z which may 
be accounted for on another principle : and the florid 
colour the Hh receives in the lungs, and firſt ſhews in 
the vena pulmnalis, which is countenanced by an expe- 
riment made with the red grumous part of the 5/ood after 
cosgulation on Hod, letting; for, upon turning the un- 
der-ſurface, which was before black, upwards, and ex- 
poſing it to the air, by its contact wherewith it acquires a 
florid colour, like that of the b/ood in the vena pulmonalis. 
But this effect others account for from the extraordinary 
agitation and comminution of the hh, in the lungs. Dr. 
Lower has confuted this notion, by obſerving, that the 
attrition of the b/ood is greater in the mulicles, from 
which, however, it always returns black. 

Indeed, Dr. Keil, Bohnius, Bernouilli, and ſome other 
mathematic phyfiologitts, go farther. Mr. Boyle, having 
_ examined the fpecific gravity of bed. and found that of 
the /erum to be greater than that of bleod, in the propor- 
tion of 1190 to 1040, i. e. as nearly as 8 to 7, it followed, 
that the cruor, or b/00d-globules were ſpecifically lighter 
than the ſerum, and that in a cooſiderable degree; which 
was farther confirmed by the globules being ſuftained in 
the ſerum, both while circulativg, and when let out. — 
Hence it was conjectured, that theſe globules were no- 
thing elſe but thin vebeles filled with a fubtile aerial ſub- 
{tance : and this opinion was confirmed from its being 
obſerved, in viewing the circulation by a microſcope, 
that a +4/ood-globule in paſſing through a very narrow 


veſſel, would change its ſhape from a globular, to an | 


oval form, and would again recover its former figure, as 


| loon as it was got through its narrow patlage ; which | 


. appearance was naturally enough aſcribed to the elaſti- 


elty of the included air: and, from this conjeCture, were | 


- accounted for, a great number of the phænomena of the 


animal economy, particularly Dr. Keil's theory of muſ- | 


, cular motion. | ; 
But this-principle Dr. Jurin has examined, and appears 
to have overthrown. He made ſeveral experiments, in 


dome of which the cruor before ſuſpended at the ſurſace | 


* „* — 


of the ſerum, immediately ſunk, when its adheſton to the 
ſides of the porringer was cut off, and it was removed 
to another veſſel of ſerum. In others, where the eruorg © 
buoyed up in the /erum, even without any adheſion to 

the ſides of the glaſs, and merely by the bubbles of ait 

adhering to its ſurface, upon being included in a re- 

ceiver, and exhauſting the air, ſo that the bubbles burſt, 

would fink :. whence he concludes the globular part of the 

blood to be heavier than the ſerous: and, from other experi- 

ments, he aſcertains the proportion of the gravity of %% 
to that of /erum, to be as 1054 to 1030; whence the quan- 

tity of the globules being before fixed at ꝑ of the whole, the 

preciſe gravity of the globules beyond that of the /erum 
is eaſily determined. — The b/:0d-globules therefore are 
not veſicles filled with air, or any other fluid ſubſtance 
lighter than ſerum: which is farther confirmed from 
this, that b/cod-globules are not found to dilate, or un- 
dergo any alteration, in an exhanſted receiver, when 
viewed through a microſcope; whereas, were they filled 
with any elaſtic fluid, they would either burſt, or at leaſt 
dilate into 70 or 80 times the ſpace. 

As to the heat of the blocd, authors are exceedingly di- 
vided about the cauſe thereof : the ancients aſcribe it to 
a vital flame, or innate heat lodged in the heart, and 
thence communicated to the Se. Dr. Willis imagines 
a kind of accenſion in the b/ood; and thinks its heat re- 
ſults from its being, as it were, ſet on fire, and perſe- 
vering in that ſtate. Dr. Henſhaw ſolves it from an 
ebullition conſequent on the mixture of two fluids, ſo 
diſſimilar as the chyle and b/zod. Others have recourſe 
to the chemical principles of alkali and acid ; others to 
the mutual action of the principles, or component parts 
of the hlocd, by means whereof an inteſtine motion, and 
by that means an inteſtine heat, or incaleſcence, is 
effected. 

Dr. Drake, with more reaſon, attributes the heat of the 
blood to the ſpring of the air ineſoſed together with it in 
the veſſels: for, air being incloſed in the b/ood-veſſels, 
will endeavour to expand itſelf; and, conſequently, if it 
have force enough, will drive outwards the parts of the 
body that incloſe it ; by which means it cauſes the blood 
to beat againſt the ſides of the veſſels ; which, having 
muſculous, contraQtile coats, do in their turns compreſs 
it again, and ſo cauſe a reciprocal æſtus in the Se, 
greater than the mere circulatory motion could; whence 
the parts of the ſolids, or containing veſſels, being put 
into a conſtant agitation, a heat is produced in both, 
which they mutually impart to each other, See Ar- 
TRITION, &c. 

Laſtly, Dr. Boerhaave acconnts for the heat of the 2% 


from the action of the heart, and the re-aCtion of the 


aorta : for, the Bled driven by the heart obliquely againſt 
the ſides of the avrta, pteſſes them, and ſpends almoſt its 
whole momentum againſt the curvity thereof, and is, by 
the figure and elaſticity of this veſſel, prefled back again. 
Every moment of time, therefore, each particle of b/:od4 
acquires a new motion, a new n;/us, and rotation: hence 
follows a perpetual attrition, attrnvation, rubbing off of 
angles, and a fimilitude and homogeneity of all the 
parts; and hence the maſs derives ids fluidity, heat, di- 
viſion into particles accommodated to all veſſels, prefure 
into the lateral tubes, &c. 

Nor is the cauſe of the redneſs of the blood leſs obſcure : 


the chemiſts account for it from the exaltation of its ſul= 


hur; others from the mixture of ſaline and ſubacid 
E with ſulphureous ones; and others from the co- 
our of the heart. The French philoſophers attribute 
this redneſs to the ſmalineſs of the ſize, and roundneſs of 
the figure, of the particles that compoſe the cruer; not- 
withſtanding that red, being the colour of all others 
leaſt refrangible, and the globular figure of all others 
the moſt refrangible, that figure ſeems, of ll others, 
leaſt apt to produce this colour. Others aſcribe the co- 
lour of the bleed to the impregnation of the air in the 
lungs ; for, that air is diſpoſed to produce ſuch an cf- 
fect, appears from the experiment above. 
But — more referved, extend this eſſect of the air 
no farther than to account for the difference of tedneſs 
between the venal and arterial 5%; ſuppoſing that 
after its colour has been heightened, and rendered more 
florid, by the mixture of the air in the lungs, it retains it 
pretty well in the arteries z but that, circulating in the 
body, and carried through the veins, the air tranſpires, 
by degrees, through the pores of the veſſels, and leavey 
the liquor of a paler dye. 
There is now little doubt that the redneſs of the blood is 
owing to its contact with air: M. Cigna of Turin found, 
by putting a little oil on a quantity of S %, that it re- 
mained black throughout; but that when he took away 
the red part, and expoſed to the air the lower /amin# 
which were black, they alſo became ſucceſſively red, till 
the whole maſs acquired that colour, Beccaria, at his 


requeſt, expoſed blood in vacuo, and found that it always 


continued 
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continued black; but when he brought it into contaQt 
with the air, it became red. 


 M. Cigna, in his firſt Memoir, publiſhed in the Miſcel- | 


lanea Taurinenſa, expreſſes his opinion, that the air 
which is introduged into the b/59d by means of the 
chyle, continues to preſerve its redneſs: but in a ſe- 
cond Memoir on the ſame ſubject, he doubts whether 
the change of colour takes place in the lungs: and if it 
does, he inclines to aſcribe it to the evaporation ſrom the 
blood in the lungs. The ingenious Mr. Hewſon is fully 


convinced, that the air in the lungs is the immediate 


cauſe of this change of colour; and to this purpoſe he ob- 
ferves, that he has diſtinctly ſeen the 5/20d of a more florid 
red in the left auricle of the heart than it was in the 
right: and though ſome have attributed the effect to 
nitre abſorbed from the air, he conſiders this as a mere 
hypotheſis, adding, rather too haſtily, that air contains 


no nitrez and that moſt of the neutral ſalts produce the 


ſame effect in ſome degree. 
Dr. Prieſtley, who has purſued his enquiries on the ſub- 
jet of RESPIRATION with very conſiderable ſucceſs, appre- 
hends, that the air we breathe may be ſo far decompoſed, 
as to communicate a nitrous quality to the b/ood, in its 
paſſage to the lungs: and this opinion is couſirmed 
by his analyſis of atmoſpherical air, which he has proved 
to conſiſt of earth and ſpirit of nitre. He has farther de- 
monſtrated, by the moſt accurate and concluſive expe- 
riments, that the florid red colour of the /e is owing 
to the effe& which the air has upon it; for the blackeſt 
parts of the craſſameutum of coagulated blood, ſeparated 
from the e, allamed a florid red colour in common 
air: and the colour was more florid, and the change 
produced in leſs time in dephlogiſticated air, which is 
purer and more fit for reſpiration than common air: on 
the contrary, the brighteſt red b/c: became black in any 
kind of air, that was unfit for reſpiration, as in fixed 
air, inflammable air, nitrous air, or phlogiſticated air; 
but upon expoſing the b/2od, which became black in the 
phlogiſticated air, to common or dephlogiſticated air, it 
regained its red colour : and the ſame pieces became al- 
ternately black and red by being transferred from phlo- 
gilticated to dephlogiſticated ait; and vice verſa. The 
bleed, in theſe experiments, he ſays, mult have parted 
with its phlogiſton to the common air or dephlogiſticated 
air; and have imbibed it and have become ſaturated 
with it, when expoſed to phlogiſticated, nitrous, in- 
flammable, or fixed air. There are, however, he ac- 
knowledges, other cauſes to which the blackneſs of the 
blood may ſometimes be owing, beſides its acquiring 
phiogiſton : nor can it be expected, that, when b/o9d has 
become black without having received phlogiſton 40 
extra, it will generally recover its florid colour by being 
expoled to the air. ; 
Dr. Prieſtly proceeded to examine,. whether the quality 
of the air, to which pieces of blend had been expoſed, 
and in which their colour was changed, was at all af- 
feed or altered, during the operation. In this experi- 
ment he made uſe of dephlogiſticated air, as its quality 
is more ſuſceptible of alteration than common air; and 


he found, that a piece of craſſamentum, about the ſize | 


of a walnut, put into the quantity of about five ounce 
meaſures of this air, and changed about ten or twelve 
times in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, ſo depraved the 
air, that a mixture of one meaſure of this, and two of 
nitrous air, which, at the beginning of the experiment, 
occupied the ſpace of no more than half a meaſure, af- 
terwards occupied the ſpace of a meaſure and a half. See 
AIR, nitrous» Whence he infers, that the black / 
muſt hare communicated phlogiſton to the air; and that 
its change of colour from black to a florid red, mult bave 
been occaſioned by the ſeparation of phlogiſton from it. 
He afterwards ſatisfied himſelf, that Y has likewiſe a 
power of taking phlogiſton from air; for by expoſing 
b/ozd of a very beautiful florid colour to nitrous and to 
inflammable air, both were conliderably diminiſhed by 
the proceſs. And he concludes, upon the whole, that 
the air becomes phlogiſticated in paſſing through the 
lungs, by means of the bleed. Dr. Prieſtly anticipates 
an objection, which may be urged againſt this conclu- 
fon; viz. that the h/, never comes into actual contact 
with the air in the lungs, but is ſeparated from it, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hales, at the diſtance of no more than a 
thouſandth part of an inch; and chat the red globules 
remain in a large quantity of /erum, which is a fluid of a 
very different nature. In order to reſolve this dithculty, 
he put a large quantity of black 6% ed into a bladder, 
moiſtened with a little ſerum, and tying it very cloſe, 
hung it in a free expoſure to the air; and the next day 
he found, that all the lower furface of the Sead, which 
had been ſeparated from the common air by the inter- 
vention of the bladder, and a ſmall quantity of ſerum, 
had acquired a coating of a florid red colour, as thick, 
in his opinion, as it would have acquired, had it been 
Vor. I. Ne 42. 
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expoſed to the open air. He alfo found that a deep 
covering of /erum did not obſtruct the mutual action of 
the blood and air any more than the bladder had done. 


From both experiments he infers, that the change of c6- 


lour cannot be owing, as M. Cigna imagined, to ev4- 
poration : nor is the change of colour in the laſt experi- 
ment owing to the ſcrum, but to the air; for two equal 
portivns ot black ed were put into equal cups, con- 
taining equal quantities of ſcrum, covering them to the 
depth of half an inch; one cup was expoſed to the open 
air, and the other placed in an cakanited receiver; the 
head in the former preſently acquired a florid colour, but 
the other continued aſter twelve hours as black as at firſt. 
Dr. Prieſtley infers, from another experiment, that the 
moſt Horid % d contains a conſiderable quantity of phlo- 
iſton; and he obſerves that there is a great difference 
in the conſtitution of $/cod, with teſpect to its property 
of being affected by the air. See on this curious ſubjeCt, 
Hewſon's Experimental Inquiry into the Properties. of 
Blood, or Phil. Tranſ. vol Ix. p. 368, &c. Prieſtley's 
Exp. and Obſ. on Air, vol. iii. p. 55. or Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ixvi. p. 226, &c. 
Boethaave accounts for the colour of the % from the 
ſame cauſe as for its heat, viz, from the action of the 
heart, and re-aQtion of the ſides of the norta. Borelli, 
to aſcertain the cauſe of the redneſs, took a parcel of 
the cruer, after it had ſeparated itſelf as far as ſpontane- 
ouſly it would from the — and, waſhing it frequently 
in water, found it ſeparable into a viſcous, ſlippery ſub- 
ſtance, conſiſting of white or colourleſs fibres (which 
roſe to the ſurface of the water, and there gathered into 
a ſkim, or coherent pellicle of a reticular texture), and a 
ny red powder, which precipitated pretty plentifully 
to the bottom. Hence it appears, that the red colour of 
the Hood is imparted to it by red tinging particles, as in 
the common caſe of dyers. By examining the red pre- 
cipitatz apart, and finding which of the elements it con- 
ſiſted chieſly of, a man who would reaſon about the co- 
lour of the bleed from principles of the chemiſts, might 
carry that matter nearer an iſſue. 
However, this red colour, though generally found in 
all terreſtrial animals, is not yet abſolutely neceſſary and 
eſſential ; there being whole ſpecies which have their 
circulating liquor, or 5/004, white and limpid ; to which 
Dr. Drake adds an inſtance of a pure white Hod, like 
milk, which he let out of the median vein of a man, 
and which, when cold, did not ſeparate into a craſſa- 
mentum, as the red uſually does; nor yield a ſkim of 
cream, or turn four upon keeping, as milk does. Dr. 
Beal gives another inſtance of the like kind; and Dr. 
Lower adds a third, of a perſon who bled to long at the 
noſe, till at laſt the broth he drank flawed, little altered, 
that way, as d. 


BLooD, changes and diſorders of the. From the principles, 


or conſtituent parts of the Hd above recited, variouſly 
combined and diſtributed by the circulatory motion im- 
preſſed by the heart, and by the oſcillatory expanſive 
motion of the interſperſed air, and the re- action of the 
contractile veſſels, flow all the properties and operations 
of the Hood. From this mixture of clements, and their 
lax compoſition, it becomes ſuſceptible of various alter- 
ations and impreſhons; the principal whereof are, ca- 
gulation, which uſually attends it out of the body, ſome- 
times in it, and ſcarce ever without an artificial pro- 
curement, but always mortal : and d://slution, which is 
juſt oppoſite to the former, and conſiſts in ſuch a com- 
minution of the fibrous parts of the S4 d, as indiſpoſes it 
for a ſeparation of the cruor from the ſerum. This is 
frequently the conſequence of malignant and peſtilential 
fevers, &c. and is likewite occaſioned by ſome kinds of 

Oitons. | 

heſe two contrary affections of the led, Dr Drake 
aſcribes to the oppolite kinds of falts, acids, and volatile 
alkalis. For though, adds he, in a human body, no 
pure acid is found, nor could it, indeed, be conſiſtent 
with life z yet it may, and does often, enter the b/ood, ſo 
compounded as to bridle the volatile, alkalious falt of 
the blood, and ſo hinder the due attenuation and mixture 
of the ſeveral parts; as in the caſe in a diabetes, and per- 
haps in a chloręſis, where the b/pod is thick and torpid : on 
the other hand, where the alkalious ſalts are tov redun- 
dant, the lend is rendered too thin and fluid, ſo that the 
difference of its conſtituent parts is loſt. 
Another affection frequent in the blood is, a too great 
abundance of oils, br oily particles, by means whereof 
the active parts of the /e are too much clogged, and 
thoſe parts which ſhould be ſecreted, for peculiar uſes in 
the body, are detained; and perhaps the ſolids, through 


which it pafles, too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, 


ſhrunk, relaxed, &c. whence ihe fluggiſhneſs and iuacti- 

vity of very fat people. 

The contrary affection to this is, the defect of oil in 

the bed; which, being as it were, its balſam, _—_ 
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and preſerves the parts from being fretted and corroded 
by the ſalts, whoſe /picylu or edges are, as it were, 
ſheathed into this ſoft balſamic matter, and their attri- 
tion againſt the ſolid parts prevented : this ſtate of the 
blood is uſually attended with a general atrophy, and a 
fretting and corroſion of ſome particular parts; whence 
ſerous defluxions, apoſthumations, and ulcers eſpe- 
cially in the lungs, whoſe tender veſiculous ſubſtance 
is more eaſily annoyed than any other, by the acrimony 
of the ſaline cum. See CATARRH, CoRPULENCY, 
&c. 

There are other affections of the S ee, reſulting from its 
inordinate temperature and mixture, with regard to the 
earthy parts; the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, 
&c. and others that do not originally ſpring from any 
dyſcraſy, or undue mixture of the elements, but from an 
alteration in its motion ; ſuch as an augmentation or di- 
minution of its progreſſive motion, or the like changes 
in its inteſtine motion ; whence ſupernatural fermenta- 
tions are induced. The occaſions here may be various; 
ſometimes fevers, and other diſorders occaſioned by ſur- 
feits, debauches, catching cold, violent exerciſe, &c. 
whence atonias at other times ſome latent malignity of 
the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. 

To which may be added divers others morbific conſtitu- 
tions depending on the different ſtates and diſpoſitions of 
the he, in reſpeCt of quantity, velocity, fluidity, den- 
ſity, ſeroſity, &c. An exceſs in the quantity of blood 
conſtitutes what we call a p/enitude, or plethora; a defect 
or want of a competent quantity, a /ziphemia. 

The ſymptoms of excels or defect, of an over-repletion 
or depletion, in the b/994-veſſels, are obvious; but cau- 
tion mult be uſed not to miſtake every occafional fluſh- 
ing or tide of the b/92d to the head for a general plethora 
of the þlood-veilels, ſuch tides and fluſhings being very 
common in caſes where there is yet no blood to ſpare. 
The equiliirium of the Bed is an uniform and propor- 
tional diffuſion of it through all the parts of the body. 
Any conſiderable ffimalus, it is known, will drive the 
6/:o4 in large quantities to the ſtimulated part, which 
mult neceſſaniy break the £4u{ibrium and uniformity of 
its circulation; whence congeſtions, ſtagnations, con- 
cretions, &c. of the 5/c:4; and hence it is that a great part 
of regular practice conlilts in driving, revulſing, diſcuſhng, 
and variouſly directing, and determiniug the 3%, in or- 
der to recover its æquilibrium. 

The equilibrium of the bloed againſt any occaſional af- 
fuxes and retiuxes of this fluid, is preferved or reſtores, 
either by raiſing and diffuling it when too weak and lan- 
guid by cardiacs ; as ſaffron, opium, Virginia ſnake root, 
&c. or by depreſſing and repelling it when too much 
raiſed and diffuſed; which is done by the abſorberits, 
coolers, purgatives, acids of all ſorts, eſpecialiy apples. 
The morbific exceſs or detect of the blood”s velocity is as 
remarkable as that of its quantity; but this cannot be 
judged from the natural ſtate of the pulſe in health, which 
is different in different conſtitutions, The o:dinary num- 
ber of pulſations in a minute is from 70 to 8o under a 
ftate of waking and moderate heat, and from 80 to 96 
during the time of ſleep. See PULSE. 

be too great heat and viſcidity of the blood are ſome of its 
moſt generally prevailing morbiftic conſtitutions, eſpeci- 
ally in a country, as ours, abounding with all the tempta- 
tions to, and proviſions for, caſe and luxury. This ſtate 
of the blood is brought on generally by drinking too freely 
hot, ſpirituous, iaflammable liquors, and feeding plenti- 
fully on things, which contain a large proportion of vo- 
latile oily ſalts; as fleſh-meats halt-boiled or roalted, 
eaten in their bloody gravy, and all hot, ſpicy, and high- 
ſeaſoned broths, ſauces and the like. The blood being 
by theſe over-heated and rarefied, the ſerum is, in con- 
ſequence, thickened into a fort of jelly, by which means 
it is rendered unfit for motion, coheres too ſtrongly with 
the craſſamentum, and paſſes but lowly through the lym- 
Phatics and ſecretory glands. In this itate, the thicker 
and more viſcid parts of the ſcrum, lodging on the lym- 
phatics and receptacles of the glands, gradually obſtruct 
or fill them up. From which obſtruction and diminiſhed 
or intercepted circulation of the animal fluids, the heat 
and viſcidity of the % ſtill increaſe, till a vital flame, 
Taiſed. too high, produces a fever. This ſtate of the 
blood, and its tymptoms, are aggravated by a ſedentary 
life, or the want of due motion or exerciſe; for while 
the natural motion of the muſcular ſibrillæ is either not 
at all, or but little promoted by voluntary action, the 
glands, and their xeceptacles, muſt be the ſooner ſtuffed 
up, and the circulation of the lymph, that powerful means 
by which nature continually cools and dilutes the 3% od, 
ſooner be ſuſpended. 


The blood is cooled, diluted, and attenuated by temper- | 


ance, excerciſe, the uſe of water as beverage, and other- 
wife, and by deobſtruents, eſpecially mercury, in the 
gentler preparations of it; as ath:ops or cinuabar given 
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in moderate doſes, ſo as not ſenſibly to affect the ſtomach, 
nor excite ſalivation, for a long time. 

As to the greater or leſs degree of fluidity and viſcidity 
of the b/90d, it is manifeſt, that this humour may either 
have its parts too intimately divided and attenuated, or, 
on the contrary, there may be too cloſe a coheſion be- 
tween its parts, fo as to render the mals too thick and 
viſcous. The firſt of theſe ſtates diſpoſes the blood to a 
too quick, eaſy, and rapid motion, and ſometimes dif- 
ſolves and ſuſes it to ſuch a degree, that the globules or 
craſſamentum paſs, together with the ru], through the 
glandular ſtrainers, and occaſions bloody ſecretions as 
in malignant and peſtilential fevers, bloody ſweats, and 
other preternatural hz-morrhages. The latter or viſcid 
ſtate renders the loc unapt for motion, and diſpoſes it 


to ſtick and lodge in the capillaries and lymphatics. Phil, 


Tranf. Ne 44. p. 891. 
The ſpecific gravity of the B3lood, or the various degrees 
of its rarefaction and condenſation, depend on the de- 
grees of heat; as the natural heat either riſes too high, 
or ſinks too low, the H will, of conſequence, be either 
too much rarefied, or too much condenſed. In the for- 
mer caſe, where the b/ood is overheated and rarefied, the 
expanſive force of the elementary fire and air contained 
in the maſs, prevails over the corpuſcular atttaction; and 
then, by the coagulating power of heat upon the /erwn, 
and its too intimate mixture and coheſion with the cra/- 
ſamentum, the lymph, which thould form the ſecretions, 
cannot be ſeparated, but the /erum is, as it were, ab- 
ſorbed in the craſſumentum; in conſequence of which, the 
ſecretions mult be diminiſhed, or quite ſuſpended, and 
a fever enſue, more or leſs inflammatory, according to 
the degrees of heat in the b/ood, and the contequent ſuſ- 
penſion cr inter1uption of the lymphatic ſecretions. Sce 
FEvEr and Bor. 

On the other hand, when the led is immoderately 
cooled and condenſed, the corpuſcular attraftion prevail- 
ing over the expanſive force, the /erum will be over- 
thinned and diluted, and conſequently ſepatated too faſt, 
and thrown off too plentitully on the g ands and Iympha. 
tics; ſo that iſ the urinary drains happen to be obſtructed, 
a ſurcharge of /erum mult enſur, and in conſequence of 
this a d'op!y: and in caſe the fluid parts of the urine 
paſs freely enough, and only the grofler recrements, ſalts, 
and ſabula, or fine ſands, be kept back, theſe being 
thrown on the ſeveral organs, will produce the tymptoms 
of the ſcurvy. 

In order to afcertain the colour of the different parts of 
corrupted b/:97, Dr. Pringle made the following experi- 
ment. He took a freth guentity withovt any infamma- 
tory crult, and divided it into the crafſomertrm, the ſer um 
with a few red globuies init, and the pore ſerum. Ille 
pbials, containing theſe teveral liquors were put irto a 
furnace, where they ftood ſome days, till they became 
thoroughly putrid. 

The craſſament#m was changed from a deep crimſon to a 
dark vid colour; fo that when any portion of it was di- 
luted with water, it appeared of a tawney hue. Of the 
ſame colour was the /erum in which the red globules te- 
mained. But the pure ſerum, after becoming turbid, 
dropped a white purulent ſediment, and changed into a 
faint olive green, ; 

From this experiment he concludes, that the chr of /ord:s 
and that of dyſentery fluxes, conſiſts of the ſer wm tinged 
with a ſmall quantity of red bleed putiefied ; and that 
when the ſerous veſſels are of a tawny caſt, we are not 
to refer that colour to inflammation, but to a ſudden fo- 
lution of ſome of the red globules mixed with the /errm. 
A few drops of this putrid cra{/amentum were mixed with 
the recent urine of a healthy perſon, which they immedi- 
ately changed into a flame-colourcd water, common in 
fevers and in the ſcurvy. After {landing an hour or two, 
the ſame gathered a cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in 
the crude urine of perfons in acute diſtempets. 

As to a green ſerum, it is perhaps never to be ſeen in the 
vefſels of a living body, ſince it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
a perſon could ſurvive ſo great a change of the , in 
foul ulcers, indeed, aud in other forces, where the jerun: 
is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is found of a greeniſh 
colour, and is then always acrimonious. But the effects 
of a green ſcrum are, in no caſe, to be fo much dreaded as 
in the caſe of an cite, where it is collected in ſo large 4 
quantity: of which we bad ſome time ſince, almoit a 
fatal inſtance in Mr, Cox, {urgeon at Peterborough ; who 
upon tapping a woman bat a tew hours after death, was 
ſo affected with the poiſonous {teams of a green ſerum, that 
he was preſently ſeized with a peltilential fever, and nar- 
rowly etcaped with his life, 

In regard to the ie:liment which the eum dropped on 
becoming putrid, and which reſembled well digeſted 
matter, the doctor thinks it a terreitrial ſubſtance, in- 
tended for the nouriſument or reparation of the ſolids; 
in which opinion he was the more confimed by obfecu- 
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ing a like ſediment in the urine of men in perfect health: 


and therefore concludes that the pas, or digeſted matter 
of ſores, is nothing but this ſubſtance ſeparated from the 
ſcrum of blood. And hence it is that all large ulcers are 
extremely weakening, from the great expence of hᷣlood in 
furniſhing this ſubſtance. Hence alſo it is, that iſſues are 
of more conſequence for making drains, than one would 


expect from the viſible evacuation: as near as the doctor 


could gueſs an ounce of ſerum, after ſtanding ſome 
days, not furniſhing more of this matter than what might 
be produced in the daily diſcharge of a large pea-iſſue, 
or from a ſeton. 

There are frequent inſtances of the tawny colour of the 
ſcrum, the reſolution of the craſſamentum, and even of the 
offenſive ſmell of blood recently drawn. And, indeed, if 
we reflect how putreſcent 4/004 is in a heat equal to that 
of the human body, we may be convinced that no ſooner 
is the perſpiration of the lungs impeded, than a corrup- 
tion begins in the whole malsz which if not timely pre- 
vented, brings on ſome putrid diſeaſe. If the acrimony 
is great and ſuddrn, a fever or flux will enſue; but if 
the accumulation is fo flow that the body grows habitu- 
ated to the puttefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. This is the 
caſe in long voyages, on board unventilated ſhips; in 
marſhy countries; and, in a lefler degree, in all north- 
erly climates, in moiſt ſᷣtuations. 

Br 00D, thickneſs of the, is aiſo a preternatural concretion, 
following on a petra, or diminution of its motion, from 
which ſtagnatious and other diſorders draw their riſe. 
This is either general throughout the whole body; or 
ſpeci], confined to ſome particular part; as in hypo- 
chondriac and hyſteric cles, where the blood, by reaſon 
of the lowneſs of its progrethon, acquires a /entor in the 
region of the abdomen. Lo the fame cauſe are alſo ow- 
ing polypules, apoplexies, pleurifies, infarAions of the 
wiſcera, palpications of the heart, ſuppreſſions of the 
menſes, &c. 

Broob, ſolubility of the, is that tendency in the ſerum and 
eraſſamentum, by which they are diſpoſed to leparate and 
diſengage from each other, when the blood comes to cool, 
and ſtand in a baſon. When 6/2od is taken off, it mult 
frequently ſtand a long time at reſt, and in a cold piace, 
before its principles can diſunite, fo as to effect a perfect 
fepzration of the ſerum from the craſſumentum; and yet 
at laſt, when the teparation is made, there may be a ſuf- 
hcient quantity ot ſerum, and perhaps a greater propor- 
tion than ordinary; whereas, at other times, this ſepa- 
ration ſhall be quickly made, and the ſolution affected at- 
ter a ſhort time of (landing in a warmer air, Phil, Tranſl. 
Ne 44. p. 89. | 
The red part of the &/20d is readily ſoluble in water, but 
not in ſerum, nor in a ſaturated ſolution of neutral ſalts 
See an account of ſome experiments on the %a d by Dr. 
Lewis, in Neumann's Works, p. 551. u. 

Bloob, ſweetening, purifying, or cleanſing the, are terms 
which ſeems to have riſen from a miltake, as if the b/cod 
were an impure fluid, or capable of receiving impurities 
with the chyle; which ſeems to be overturned by the ex- 


treme fineneſs of the orifices of the lacteals, which will 


hardly allow any th:ng impure to paſs. 

Blood, excretions or evacuations of the, are either ſponta- 

neous, as in the kxmorrhoids, h@meptoe, hzmorrhages at 
the noſe, the lechia, and menſtrual flux; or artificially 
produced by medicines, emmenagogues, venæſections, 
ſcarthcations, leeches, &c. 
"The want of due evacuations of the bþ/zo4 produces ple- 
thoras, In hypochondriacal caſes, the natural excretions 
by the anus, menſtrual flux, &c. are by all means to be 
promoted, zs the ſureſt means of cure. 

Blood, transſu/ton of it; fee TRANSFUSION. 

BLooD, inrecting liquors into it; fee INJECTION. 

B1.00D, /p:!ting . Spirit of plantain-juice, comfrey-roots, 
and tine {ugar are recommended by Mr. Boyle as an 
approved remedy againſt ſpitting and vomiting of J. 
Tak-WATER is {aid to be a very good remedy in this 
caſe. | 

BlovD, organ g, the, denotes an extraordinary effatus or 
ebullition, obſerved in fevers, phrenzies, he@moptoes, pal- 
pitations of the heart, and even by ſome ſuppoſed in ce- 
phalalgias, ſcurvies, arthritic pains, &c. It is to be com- 
poſed or allayed by calmers, nitroſe preparations, &c. ra- 
ther than by opiates, | 

BLoOD, cooling of the, recommended by lord Bacon as a 
means of longevity, is to be eſfected by clyſters, baths, 
uactions, retrigerating decoctions applied to the belly, 
&. Some have vainly imagined the chief office of te- 
ipiration to be, to cool the kindled blood, and prevent 

too great a deflagration. Sce RESPIRATION, 

BLOOD, depuration of, fee SECRETION. | 

BLOOD, Au of, is called an HAEMORRHAGE, The periodi- 
cal ones of women, MENSES. 'Thoſe after child - birth, 
LOCHIA, That ordinarily happening on the farſt coition 


| 
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In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have ſeveral very 
uncommon inſtances of ſpontaneons hxmorrhages or ef- 
fuſions of he,]; particularly of a child that bled at the 
noſe; ears, and hind part of the head, for three days 3 
from that to the ſisth, ſhe ſweat blood from the bead; 
on the ſixth, Bled at the heatl; ſnouldets, and waiſt; and 
for three days more continued ro bleed at the toes, bend 
of the arms, joints of the fingers of each hand, and at 
the fingers ends, till ſhe died: after death were found, 
in the places whence the Bord ifiued, little holes like the 
prickings of a needle, 

About the matter of nutrition, or the ſource whence the 
nouriſhment is derived, great conteſts have ariſen among 
phyſicians and anatomiſts; ſome contending for a nutci- 
tious juice conveyed through the lungs; ſome ſetting up 
the lymph, others the chyle, ſome the ſcrum of the blood, 
ſome the cruor, as the univerſal ſuccus alibilis, &. How- 
ever, all theſe, except they who bring the nutriment 
through the nerves, make the hood the vehicle, that con- 
veys the alimentary parts through the body, whatever 
they be, and whenceſoever derived : but perhaps it was 
on the ſcore of its heterogeneity, or compoſition of dif- 
ferent elements, that they did not make itſelf the nutri- 
tious fluid ; without reſtraining that faculty to ſome par- 
ticular parts of it. But Dr. Drake makes no ſcruple to 
ſay, that the H %, in its largeſt acceptation, as conſiſt- 
ing of all the parts before deſcribed, is ſimple and ho- 
mogeneous enough for the purpoſes of nutrition z and 
that every part thereof contributes ſomething, either ma- 
terially or in{trumentally, to the augmentation, or repa- 
ration of the parts through which it paſſes. See No- 
TR1TION. 

For the, manner in which the þ/2:4 is formed, and how 
the chyle is aſſimilated into blood, ſee SANGUIFICA- 
TION, 

Bu 00D, the quantity of, in a human body, has been variouſly 
eſtimated by various authors: Dr. Lower computes it in 
an ordinary man, at about twenty pounds ; Dr. Moulin 
by obſerving the proportion of the weight of ſ-veral ani- 
mals to their /d, ettimates it at about 29 of the weight 
of the whole man, which may amount tv eight'or ten 
pounds. Dr. Keil, from a calculation founded on the pro- 
portion of the coats to the diameters of the veſlels, ſhews, 
that in a body weighing 160 pounds, 100 pounds thereof 
are blood; but then under ed he includes the juices of 
the lympheducts, nerves, and other veſſels which are ſe- 
creted from it. . 

In reality, it is very difficult to determine the quantity of 
bicod in the body. Bleeding to death, the method uſed 
by Doctor Moulin and others, can never give the eſtimate 
ot its true quantity ; becaule no animal can bleed longer 
than while the great artery is full, the continuance of 
which will be longer or ſhorter as the wounded artery is 
ſmaller or greater; and the aorta mult always be the firit 
veſſel that empties. The molt certain way, in Dr. Keil's 
opinion, is, by finding what proportion the cavities of the 
veſſels of which the whole body is compoſed, bear to the 
thickneſs of the coat. This, in the veins and arteries, 
may be exactly found; but, in other veſſels, we only 
know the quantity of fluid they contain, by carefully 
evaporating as much as poſſible. 

Some think it probable, that at leaſt two-thirds of the 
quantity of % ed contained in an animal body, is conti- 
nually paſling the capillaries and ſmall veſſels in the glan- 
dular and muſcular parts, which can never be drawn off 
by any thick diſcharge from cutting the large veſſels ; 
ſince, in that caſe, the larger veſſels being emptied much 
faſter than they can be ſupplied again from the capilla- 
ries, a defect of led will ſoon enſue at the heart, upon 
which the animal falls into convulfiors, and the circu!a- 
tion ſtops, while far the greater part of the 4/004 mult be 
ſuppoſed ſtagnating in the ſmaller and remoter velleis, 

BL oo, for the /taunching of, fee STYPTIC. 

BLooD, circulation of the, denotes a natural mation of the 
blood in every living auimal; whereby that fluid is ter- 
nately conveyed from the heart to every part of the body, 
by the arteries, and returned from the ſame parts (o the 
heart by the veins. 

The circulation of the blood has been genetally allowed to 
have been firit diſcovered in Englaud, in the year 1628, 
by Harvey, a phyfician of our own country; though 
there are ſeveral authors who diſpute it with him. 

Janſſon ab Almeloveen, in a treatiſe of New Inventions, 
printed in 1684, quotes ſeveral paliages from Hippo- 
crates to prove that the circulation was known to him. 
Wallzus, ep. ad Barthol. pretends it was known not 
only to Hippocrates, but allo to Plato and Ariſtotle. It 
is added, that the Chineſe phylicians taught it 400 years 
before it was ſpoke of in Europe. 

Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they ſee 
ſome traces of it in Eccleſiaſtes, chap. xii. Bern, Genga, 
in an Italian treatiſe of Anatomy, quotes ſeveral paſſages 
from Realdus Columbus, and And. Cæſalpinus, where- 


is by ſome called aud coulidered as the teſt of virginity. 


by 
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by he endeavours to ove that they admitted a circu- 
{ation, long enough before Harvey. 

He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, 
from a conſideration of the ſtructure of the valves of the 
veins, and other experiments, concluded a circulation. See 
alſo Dutens's Recherches ſur YOrigine des Decouverte 
attributes aux Modernes. Paris, 1766. | 
Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo durſt not make known 
his diſcovery, for fear of the inquiſition; that he there- 
fore only communicated the ſecret to Fab. ad Aquapen- 
dente ; who, after his death, depoſited the book he had 
compoſed on it in the library of St. Mark ; where it lay 
hid a long time, till Aquapendente diſcovered the ſecret 
to Harvey, who then ſtudied under him at Padua; and 
who, upon his return to England, a country of liberty, 
8 it as his own. But much of this is fable. 

ir Geo. Ent has ſhewn that father Paul received the firſt 
notice of the circulation of the M, from Harvey's book 
on the ſubject, which was carried to Venice by the am- 
baſſador of the republic at the court of England, who 
ſhewed it to F. Paul, by whom ſome extracts were made 
from it, which coming afterwards into the hands of his 
heirs, gave riſe to an opinion in ſeveral perſons that he 
was the author of the papers and of the invention. 
Servetus firſt announced the minor circuitus, or the leſſer 
circulation of the blood through the lungs, but the major 
circuitus was undoubtedly the diſcovery of Harvey, Many 
of the ancients bad ſome knowledge of the motion of the 
blood; but they were ignorant of its regular circulation. 
The circulation of the blood is evinced, trom the following 
conſiderations. 1. All the bod of a living animal, upon 
wounding any one of the larger arteries, is in a little 
time, evacuated, and that with a conſiderable force : as 
appears from the operation of butchers, &c. 

ence, it follows, that the h has a paſſage from every 

part of the animal body into every artery: and if the 
whole maſs of bloed be found to move on this occaſion, 
it is evident it muſt have moved before. 
2. The great quantity of bleed driven out of the heart 
into the arteries of every pulſe, makes a circulation neceſ- 
ſary ; fince, without it, an infinitely greater ſtock of blood 
muſt be ſuppoſed in the body of a man, than any obſerva- 
tion or experiment will allow of. 

For though the ancients, who knew not this circulation, 
imagined that only a drop or two was expelled at each 
Miele: which they were neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, to avoid 
the too great diſtenſion of the arteries, from a more con- 
fiderable influx : yet it is certain, and even demonſtrable, 
that there muſt needs be an ounce, or more driven into 
them at each time; and yet ſome compute that there are 
five or fix thouſand pulſations in an hour. 


3. ny of the arteries, being tied with a thread, ſwell, and | 


at, between the bandage and the heart; but they grow 
flaccid between the bandage and the extremities of the 
body. If now the artery be cut between the bandage and 
the heart, blood ſtreams out, even to death; if it be cut 
between the bandage and the extremity of the body, the 
22 of blood it yields is very ſmall. 

e vital blood, therefore, flows through the arteries z and 
its courſe is from the heart towards the extremes of the 
body : and this it does in every part of the body, inter- 
nal and exterral ; ſtill out of a wider part into a nar- 
rower ; out of the trunk into the branches. And it is 
on this principle alone, that all the blood may be derived 
into any artery, and evacuated at it. | 
4. Any one of the larger veins being bound up with a 
thread, ſwells between the extremes of the body and the 
bandage, but without beating; and between the bandage 
and the heart it becomes flaccid. 

If opened in the former part, it bleeds largely; ifyin the 
latter it ſcarce bleeds at all. The bloed, therefore, flows 
briſkly from every part of the body into this vein ; and 
its courſe is from the extremes of the body towards the 
heart; from the narrower parts of the vein towards the 
wider parts; from the branches to the trunk. 

From the whole it is evident, that all the arteries of the 
body are continually bringing the % ed from the left part 
of the heart, through the trunks of the arteries, into the 


branches ; and from thoſe to all parts of the body, in- | 


ternal and external; and on the contrary, that all the 
veins, excepting the porta, are perpetually bringing back 
the blood from the extreme parts into the ſmaller branches; 
from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, at length into the 
trunks, and thence into the cava; and through the /inus 
vencſus, or trunk of that vein (which ends in the cavity 
of the right auricle) into the heart. 


The blood being. arrived here, its motion, or circulation is, 
continued as follows. 

The auricles of the heart being large hollow muſcles, are 
furniſhed with a double ſeries of ſtrong fibres proceeding 


with a contrary direction to two * mr tendons, the | 


| 


one adhering to the right ventricle, the other to the finus 
venaſus; as allo with innumerable veins and arteries ;. by 


— 


— 
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the contractile force of theſe auricles, the 5% will be 
vigorouſly expreſſed, and drove into the right ventricle; 
which, upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, empty, 
and diſpoſed to admit it. | 

If now the right ventricle, thus full of 3/524, by the con- 
traction of its fibres preſs the S , towards the aperture 


again, venous blood at the ſame time pouring in, will 
drive it back again into the cavity and mix it more inti- 


- mately ; till riſing up againſt the parietes, it raiſes the 


valuule tricuſpides, which are ſo connected to the fleſhy 
columns extended on the oppoſite ſide, as that when laid 
quite down they cannot cloſe the parietrs of the right 
ventricle: theſe it thruſts towards the right auricle, till 
being there joined they ſtop the paſſage very cloſely, and 

revent any return. | 
by the ſame means, the ſame hee riſes up into the three 
ſemilunar valves, placed in the extremity of the other 
mouth, and lying open to the pulmonary artery : theſe it 
ſhuts cloſe againſt the ſides of the artery, and leaves a 
paſſage into the artery alone. The venous % ad, there- 
fore, that is, the b/ood of the whole body, continually 
moves out of the /nzs, or trunk of the vena cava, through 
the right auricle, and right ventricle, into the pulmonary 
artery. in a continued and forcible itream. 
The blood carried by this artery into the lunge, and dic. 
tributed by its branches through the whole ſubſtance 
thereof, is firſt admitted into the extremities of the pul- 
monary vein, called arteria veno/a; whence paſſing into 
four large veſſels, which unite together, it is brought to 
the left /inus venoſus, or trunk of the pulmonary vein ; by 
the force of whoſe muſculous ſtructure it is driven into 
the left ventricle, which, on tais occaſion, is relaxed, and 
by that means prepared to receive it. 

ence; as before, it is driven into the left ventricle, which 
is relaxed by the ſame means; and the valuule mitrales 
opening, admit it into the left ventricle, and hinder its 
reflux into the pulmonary vein. 
From hence it is forced into the aoria; at whoſe orifice 
there are three ſemilunar valves, which alſo prevent a 
reflux by cloſing the ſame. 
And thus is circulation effected; all the Hood (ent into the 
lungs, and received in the arteria veneſa, ſinus venoſus, 
left auticle and ventricle, being here continually propelled 
into the acrta, whoſe ramifications are ſpread throughout 
all the reſt of the body, with a violent motion. 
This motion, in living animals, is attended with the fol- 
lowing phenomena. 
1. Both the venous ſinuſes are filled, and grow turgid at 
the ſame time. 2. Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame 
time, and both are filled at the ſame time, with b/c:4 
impelled by the contractile force of its correſpondent 
muſcular venous ſinus, 3. Each ventricle contracts, and 
empties itſelf of bleed at the ſame time; and the. two 
great arteries are filled and dilated at the fame time. 4. 
As ſoon as the Seed, by this contraction, is expelled, 
both ventricles being emptied, the heart grows longer and 
broader; and conſequently more flaccid and capacious. 
5. Upon which, the muſcular fibres of both venous ſinuſes 
contract, and expreſs the bleed contained in them into 
the ventricies of the heart. 6. In the mean time, the 
venous ſinuſes are again filled, as before; and the auri- 
cles, & c. return into their former habitude. 7. And 
this alteration continues till the animal begins to lan- 
guiſh, under the approach of death; at which time the 
auricles and venous ſinuſes make ſeveral palpitations, for 


ane contraction of the ventricle. 


Thus is all the H, in its return from every part of the 
body, internal and external, and from every part of the 
heart and its auricles, impelled into the right ventricle 
out of that into the lungs; thence into the left ventricle; 
and thence through the whole extent of the body; and 
thence again brought back to the heart. 
As to the manner of the H/ paſſing out of the arteries 
into the veins, in order to its being returned to the heart, 
there are two opinions. 
In the firſt, the veins and arteries are ſuppoſed to open 
into each other, or to be continued from each other, by 
ANASTOMASES, or inoſculations of their extremities. 
In the latter, the extreme capillary arteries are ſuppoſed 
to let out their % od into the pores of the ſubſtances of 
the parts; on whoſe nutrition part is ſpent, and the reit 
is received in at the mouths of the capillary veins. 
Each of theſe opinions muſt be allowed to have its rea- 
ſon ; for without the firſt, it were diſſicult to account for 
ſo _ a return of the Had to the heart, as in effect 
we find; beſides, that in ſome of the larger veſlels, there 
is a confefled anaſtomaſis, v. g. in the ſplenic artery with 
the ſplenic vein, &c. whence authors conclude the ſame 
contrivance to hold in the leſſer veſſels; even in the 
ſmalleſt twigs in the extreme parts of the body, though 
not diſcovered by the eye; nature being ordinarily found 
very uniform, and conſiſtent with herſelf. 
Riolanus, however, who will allow of no circulation uy 
| Y 
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by anaſtomaſes, allows of none, neither, but by the 


larger veſſels. 

The reaſon of the latter opinion is deduced hence, 
that if part of the arterial. oed did not ooze out into 
the ſubſtance of the parts, they could not be nouriſhed 
thereby: for the Hod, while contained in the veſſels, 
may indeed convey warmth thereto, but no nutriment ; 
the very veſſels themſelves being not nouriſhed by the 
fluid running in their cavity, but by capillaries paſſing 
their coats. 

If chen the Hood be driven ont of the veſſels in a greater 
quantity than is required for NUTRIT1ON, the redundancy 
muſt be imbibed by the capillary veins. 

M. Leewenhoeck feemed to have put this matter out of 
doubt by his microſcopes, with which he diſcovered the 
inoſculations, or continuations of the extremities of the 
veins and arteries in ſiſnes, frogs, &c. See ANasT0- 
MASIS. 

But doubts ariſing, whether the veins and arteries in 
human bodies and quadrupeds were of ſimilat ſtructure, 
Mr. Cowper made experiments, which evinced the in- 
oſculations in the omentim of a cat, and allo in the me- 
ſentery of a dog. He found, that the extremities of the 
veſſels are not equally leſſened, in the inoſculations in 
different animals, 

In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obſerved ſeveral 
communications between the veins and the arteries ; 
through each of which two globules of Hod might paſs 
together, In young fiſh, particularly grigs, the commu- 
nicant branch is ſo ſmall}, that one globule of b/ocd can 
ſcarce paſs in the ſpace of three ſeconds. 

The tail of a newt, or water-lizard, affords alſo a very 
entertaining proſpect of the circulation of the Hlaad through 
almoſt numberleſs ſmall vellels ; but no object ſhews it 
fo agrecably as one of theſe animals while ſo young as 
not to be above an inch long; for then the whole body 
is ſo very tranſparent, that the circulation may be ſeen in 
every part of it, as well as in the tail; and, in theſe ob- 
jects, nothing is more beautiful than the courſe of the 
blood into the toes, and back again, where it may be 
traced all the way with great caſe. Near the head there 
are alſo found three ſmall fins, which afford a very de- 
lightful proſpect : theſe are all divided like the leaves of 
polypody, and, in every one of the branches of theſe, 
the blood may be very accurately traced, running to the 
end through the artery, and there returning back again 
by a vein of the ſame ſize, and laid in the ſame direc- 
tion; and as the veſſcls are very numerous and large in 
this part, and the third or fourth magnifyer may be 
uſed, there are ſometimes ſcen thirty or forty channels 
of the running blced at once; and this the more as the 
globules of blend in the newt are large, and are fewer in 
number, in proportion to the quantity of ſcrum, than in 
any other animal, and their figure, as they are protruded 
through the veſſels, changes in a very ſurpriſing 
manner, 

In a fetus, the apparatus for the circulation is ſomewhat 
different from that above deſcribed. — The ſetum, which 
ſeparates the two auricles of the heart, is pierced through 
with an aperture, calledthe FORAMEN ovale; andthetrunk 
of the pulmonary artery, a little after it has left the heart, 
ſends out a tube in the deſcending aorta, called the com- 
municating canal. 

The /&!1s being born, the foramen ovale cloſes, by de- 
grees, and the canal of communication dries up, and 
becomes a ſimple ligament. Though in ſome initances 
it has been known to remain open. 

"This mechaniſm once known, it was eaſy to perceive its 
ue. For while the /#trs is incloſed in the uterus, it re- 
ctives no air, but that little furniſhed it by the umbilical 
vein : its lungs, therefore, cannot ſwell and ſubſide as 
they do after the birth, and aſter the free admiſſiou of 
the air. 'Vhey continue almolt at reſt, and without any 
motion; their veſtels are, as it were, full of themſelves, 
and do not allow the Ceed to circulate, either in abun- 
dance, or with caſe. 

Nature, therefore, has excuſed the lungs from the paſ- 
ſage of the greateſt part of the b/ood and has contrived 
the foramen ovale, by which part of the blood of the vena 
cad, received into the right auricle, paſſes into the leſt 
auricle, as the mouth of the pulmonary veins; and by 
this means it is found as far in its journey as if it had 
paſſed the lungs. 

But this is not all: for the blood of the cava, which, 
miſſing the foramen ovale, paſſes from the right auricle 
into the right ventricle ; being ſtill in too great quantity 
to paſs by the lungs, whither it is driven through the 
pulmonary artery; is, partly, intercepted in the way by 


the communicant canal, and poured immediately into 
the deſcending aorta, 


This is the doQtrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt other 


anatomiſts ; but M. Mery, of the Royal Academy, has 
made an innovation in it. 
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be aſſigns another uſe for the foramen ovale ; and maine 
tains that the whole maſs of b/ood brought from the 
cava to the right ventricle, paſſes, as in adults, into the 
pulmonary artery z whence part of it is conveyed by the 
communicant canal into the aorta ; and the reſt brought 
from the lungs by the pulmonary vein into the left au- 
ricle, where it is divided into two parts; the one paſſing 
through the foramen ovale into the right ventricle, with- 
out circulating through the aorta, and the reſt of the 
body ; the other part puſhed, as in adults, by the con- 
traction of the left ventricle, into the aorta, and the 
whole body of the fetus. 

The whole queſtion, then, turns upon this, viz. whether 
the blood pals through the foramen ovale from the right to 
the left ventricle, or from the left to the right? 

M. du Verney aſſerts the ancient opinion, againſt M. 
Mery ; and maintains, that the foramen ovale has a valve 
ſo diſpoſed, as to be opened by the , driving into the 
right ventricle ; but ſhut the more firmly, by its puſhing 
towards the left. But M. Mery denies the exiſtence of 
any ſuch valve. 

Again, in an adult, the aorta, being to receive all the 
bl:od of the pulmonary artery, is found of the ſame big- 
neſs. In a fetus, the two arteries are to receive unequal 
quantities, which of the two ſyſtems ſoever be followed. 
According to the common opinion, the aorta, receiving 
more bloed than the pulmonary, ſhould be bigger: ac- 
cording to the opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary ar- 
tery ſhould be the bigger, as being eſteemed to receive a 
greater quantity of b. 

To judge of the two ſyſtems, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, 
there needed nothing but to determine which of the two 
veſſels were biggelt in a Fetus. 

M. Mery always found the pulmonary artery half as big 
again as the aorta z and, on the other hand, M. Tauvry, 
who ſeconded M. du Verney, produces caſes where the 
pulmonary is leſs than the aorta: the fats on both ſides 
being examined by the French Royal Academy, 

M. Tauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery ſhould 
be greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove, that 
more hlocd paſſes the firſt than the ſecond ; ſince it may 
be accounted for from the bs preſſing more ſlowly 
towards the lungs, which it finds ſome difhculty to pe- 
netrate, and accordingly ſwells, and is driven back. 

M. Littre, upon diſſecting an adult, in whom the fora- 
men cvale was (till open, and meaſuring the capacities of 
the veſſels on each ſide, declares for M. Mery, 

As to the ſotce of the circulation in the fetus, anatomiſts 
are again divided—The popular opinion is, that, during 
geſtation, the arteries of the uterus convey their % 
into the placenta, which is nouriſhed by it, and that the ſur- 
plus is conveyed into the roots of the umbilical vein, which 
makes part of the navel-\tring: thence it is carried to 
the liver of the fœtus, where it enters the vena cave, and 


is thence conveyed to the right ventricle of the heart, 
and diſtributed as before. 


Again, the b/cod, brought from the iliac arteries of the 


fetus, enters the navel-ſtring by the umbilical arteries ; 
then paſſes into the placenta, where it is reſumed by the 
veins of the uterus, which carry it back again to the mo- 
ther; and perhaps, alſo, by the roots of the umbilical 
vein, which mix it afreſh with the S of the mother. 
According to this ſyſtem, therefore, it is the b/c: of the 
mother that ſupplies the child ; which is here only re- 
garded as a diſtinct member, or part, ot her frame. 
The beating of her heart ſends to it a portion of her blocd ; 
and ſo much of the impulſe is preſerved, as ſuffices to 
maintain that languid circulation which a f&tus enjoys; 
and, in all probability, gives that feeble pulſation ob- 
ſerved in the heart. 
Other anatomilts maintain, that the Z#tus is only ſup- 
plied with chyle from the glands of the d,; which is 
further elaborated, and turned into % d, in the veſſels of 
the Fetus; aud circulates therein, without any farther 
communication with the mother. — I hele allow of no re- 
ciprocal circulation, excepting between the placenta and 
the Fetus. 
But the former opinion ſeems beſt ſupported : for the 
placenta, being ſeparated from the uterus, during the ume 
of geſtation, neither yields any chyle, nor any other 
thing but b/ood. Beſides, M. Mery has ſhewn, that the 
uterus has no glands to furniſh any chyle. 
'Two other oblervations of the ſame author, confirm the 
popular ſyſtem : the inner ſurface of the eu is lined 
with veins; and the outer ſurface of the Placenta is not 
lined with any membrane: now as it is by theſe two 
ſurfaces that the two ſeem, in ſome meaſure, glued to- 
gether, it looks as if they were only left without mem- 
branes, for an immediate communication between their 
bloed-veſiels. 
Add to theſe a fact, whereof Mr. Mery was an eye-wits - 
neſs : a woman, big with child, was killed by a fall; in 
the cavity of her _ were found ſeven or eight pints. 
6 | 
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of hh; all the Blasd. veſſels being emptied: the child, 
too, was found dead; but withont the leaſt appearance 
oi auy wound, or contuſion; all its S -veſſels being 
empty of blood, like thoſe of the mother. The body of 
the placenta (till adhered to the whole inner ſurface of the 
Wierusz nor was there any extravaſated Ye, there. 
Now the b/2od here had no other way to diſcharge itſelf, 
but by the veins of the uterus: whence it follows, that 
thoſe veins bring back to the mother the Head of the 
Fetus; which, alone, eftabliſhes the whole ſyſtem. If 
the circulation were only from the Fetus to the placenta, 
and not alſo to the mother, the dead child would have 
had all its %% . . 
Upon the whole, the hand in the lungs of the fetus has 
none of the advantages of air, or reſpiration ; which yet 
being neceſſary, nature, it is ſuppoſed, takes care that it 
receives a port:on of air, mixed together with its mother's 
blood, and tranſmitted to it by the umbilical veſſels, to 
be diffuſed through the body. 
This is confirmed hence; that, by conſtringing the na- 
vel-ſtring very tight, the child dies like a man ſtrangled : 
which appears to be owing to nothing but the want of air. 
Add to this, that as ſoon as the mother ceaſes to reſpite, 
the Fætus expires. a 
As to the velocity of the circulating 5/504, and the time 
wherein a circulation is completed, ſeveral computations 
have been made. By Dr. Keill's account, the Cd is 
driven out of the heart into the aorta, with a velocity 
which would carry it 52 feet in a minute; but this ve- 
locity is continually abated in the progreſs of the Y 
through the numerous ſections, or branches, of the ar- 
teries; ſo that before it arrives at che extremities of the 
body, its motion is infinitely diminiſhed. 
But Dr. Jurin ſhews, that in auy two atteries tranſmit- 
ting equal quantities of He, the momentum of the bleed is 
greater in the artery more remote from the heart than in 
that nearer z and that its momentum is greater in all the 
capillary arteries together, than in the aortaz and that 
the momentum of the blood is greater in any of the veins 
than in the artery corre{ponding to it; and therefore 
greater in the vera c2va than in the aorta. Laſtly, he 
ſhews, that the momentum of the lord in the vena cava is 
equal to that of the quantity of b/cod thrown out into the 
aorta at cach ſyſtoie, whoſe velocity is ſuch as would 
paſs the whole length of the arteries and veins in the in- 
terval of time between two pulſes, and that the abſolute 
momentum of the blood in the cava, without any regard to 
the reſiſtance, is equal to the momentum of the weight of 
thicty pounds paſling over the ſpace of an inch in a ſe— 
cond. He ſuppoſes the motion of the Hod to be equable, 
which in reality it is not. 
Dr. Keill, upon a moderate ratio of the branches of the 
arteries to the trunks, ſhews, that the greateſt velocity of 
the bleed is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion than 
that of 10000,00000,00000,00900,00000,C0000,00000, 
©0000 to I. 
The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of V may 
ordinarily circulate, is variopſly determined.—Some of 
the lateſt writers ſtate it thus: ſuppoſing the heart o 
make 2000 pulſes in an hour, and that at every pulſe 
there is expelled an ounce of b/oo4; as the whole maſs is 
not ordinarily computed to exceed 24 pounds, it mull 
be circulated [even or eight times over, in the {pace of 
an hour. See HEART. 
The impetus, occaſioning the circulation, is great enough 
in ſome animals to raiſe the % d ix, ſeven, or eight 
feet high from the orifice it ſpins out at; which, how- 
ever, is far exceeded by that of the ſap of a vine in 
biceding-time, which will ſometimes rite upwards of 
forty feet high. Phil. Tranſ. No 398. p. 274. 
Ihe heat and motion of the hh are always greater from 
a greater activity in the ſoul, in the day than in the 
nigkt; and they are likewiſe ever greater from the food 
taken in the day-time, for the pulle is always quicker 
after eating than before it; after a full meal, than after a 
ſpare one; and alter a meal of drier and ſtronger food, 
than after a mcal of food that is moiſter and Kc al 
BLOOD, vitality and aſcenſion of the, Dr. Willis endeavours 
to ſhew that the %% being animate, this animation or 
life depends on its being kindled ; inaſmuch as the com- 
mon affections of fire and flame belong to the Z, 
though this vital flame doth not appear to fight, becauſe 
its foem is ſubordinate to another ſuperior form, viz. the 
foul of the animal. Phil. Tranſ. NO 57. p. 1178. See | 
B1iOLYCHNIUM-. | | 
B1.00D, inflammability of the.—Mr. Boyle having held a 
piece of human ed, dried till it was almoſt pulverable, 
in the flame of a candle, found it would take fire, and 
afford a flame much like that which excited it, burning 
with a crackling noiſe, and here and there melting. But | 
this inflammability much better appeared, when putting 


together four or five thoroughly kindled coals, he laid on 


* 
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them a piece of dried Hood of the bigneſs of a ſmall nut- 
meg; tor this yielded a large and very yellow flame, and 
if it were ſcaſonably and warily blown from time to time, 
as the efſlivia degenerated into ſmoak, it would long con- 
tinue to yield clear and yellow flames. The fame author 
having cauſed ſome 2 to be dried till it was reducible 
to fine powder, took part of the powder, which had 
paſſed a fine ſearce, and caſting it on the flame of a 
good candle, the grains, in their quick paſfage through 
it, took fire z and the powder flaſhed not without noiſe, 
as if it had been roſin. 


Boop, uſes of the, are either in the animal ceconomy, or 


in medicine, religion, diet, arts, manufaCtures, &c. 

In the animal ceconomy, the 5/cod ſerves as the fource or 
fund from which all the kumours of the body are ſe- 
creted, whether neceflary for nutrition, digeſtion, muſ- 
cular motion, ſenſation, or the like, Some alſo make it 
the principle of life and heat. And others hold it to do 
the oſſice of a pondus in the alternate motion of the heart, 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 281. 

Dr. Prieſtley has ſhewn, that one great uſe of the b/ogd 
muſt be to diſcharge the phlogiſton with which the ani- 
mal ſyſtem abounds ; imbibing it in the courſe of its cir- 
culation, and imparting it to the air, with which it is 
nearly brought into contact, in the lungs; the air thus 
acting as the great menitruum for this purpoſe. Exp. 
and Obſ. on Air, vol. iii. p. 71.” 


BLooD, mechanical and commercial uſes of, are chiefly in ag- 


riculture, where it is found an excellent manure for fruit- 
trees; among lapidaries, among whom, it is pretended, 
rabbits þ/cod will ſoften glaſs and flint; and goats / 
diſſolves diamonds; in building, boards are ſometimes 
rubbed with S to turn them brown, Some allo pre- 
tend it has anciently been uſed in the mortar of old walls, 
Blood is the baſis of that noble colour, calicd by painters 
PRUS*SI1AN BLUE; and it is to vittiol, that is, to irc 
diſſolved, and formed into a falt, that it owes its change 
into that colour. 

On this principle Mr. Brown, an excellent chemilt 
among us, tried the effect of ſolutions of other metals 
mixed with Blood, the reſult of wh ch may be a 4% for 
many valuable diſcoveries. I he ed in all theſe expe- 
riments, was prepared into a /zxiv:nm, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the making the PRUs514N BLUE, that is, by 
calcining it with an equal weight of ſalt of tartar, and 
then diſſolving it in boiling water. 

This /ixzvium of blacd being poured into a ſolution of 
filver in agua fortis, produces a coagulum of a pure 
fieſh-colour. The like lixivium made with fleſh in- 
ſtead of ld, produces in this cae, a white coagultm ; 
and ſimple oil of tartar being uſed in the ſaine experi- 
ment, by way of compariſon with these /1x:v:a, afforded 
a much whiter ſediment. Spirit of falt being added ſe- 
verally to all the three mixtures, the bloom of the fleſh- 
colour was taken off-in the firſt ; but it ſuftered no other 
change. In the ſecond, the ccagulum was tinged a little 
blue; and in the third, the whitenefs was evidently im- 
proved, The bluiſh tinge in the ſecond caſe, is not 
wholly to be attributed to the fleſh, but perhaps might be 
owing to an alloy of copper in the filver, from which it 
is ſeldom entirely freed. 

The ſame liquors were made uſe of to form a precipitate 
from corroſive ſublimate of mercury diſſolved in water, 
the conſequence of which was, that the {/x47477m with 
the 4/o0d produced a pure yellow; that with fleſh, an 
orange colour; and the {imple oil of tartar, a dingy red. 
The addition of ſpirit of ſalt afterwards to theſe made 
ſome very odd alterations; for the firſt changed its yel- 
low into an orange colour; and the ſecond, its orange co- 
lour to a blue; while the third became without any co- 
lour. The blue colour in the {/xivium with the fleſh, 
when mixed with this ſolution, may be accounted for 
from the vitriol in this preparation; but it is not ſo caly 
to ſay, why the fame vitriol ſhould not have produced 
alſo a blue in a Axivium with blood. 

Copper, when diſſolved in aqua Fortis, makes the water 
of a green colour; and, on pouring to this the two /zx2v:4 
of blood, and of fleſh, the coagu/a are much alike z that 
is, they are white, tinged with green; but, on adding 
ſpirit of ſalt to them, they become of a colour not un- 
like that of copper before the ſolution. Oil of tartar 
gives a pale green ſolution, and the ſpirit of ſalt clears 
up the liquor, and reſtores it to its former colour. . 
Biſmuth diſſolved in aqua fortts, and mixed with a Lia. 
Vium of blood, produces a milky caagulum, which, after 
a ſmall time ſtanding, with the addition of ſome ſpirit ot 
ſalt, becomes of a pale blue. The liaivia of fleth, and 
of crude ſalt of tartar, produced both white cage. 
which the ſpirit of ſalt made no alteration in. From 
theſe experiments it appears, that not any of theſe me- 
tallis bodies would produce a fine. blue colour, with the 


lixivium of the blood; but a ſolution of iron anſwers - 
the 
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the experiments that are made with the ſolution of vi- | 


trio), and produces as fine a blue colour, as that made 

41 the common way. Phil. Tranſ. NY 381. p. 25. 

Brood, medicinal ujes of. — We find a great number of theſe 
enumerated by ancient and modern writers; but moſt of 
them, we doubt, on falſe and inſufficient grounds. 

BL 00D, eating of. — This practice appears to have been pro- 

hibited to Noah, which prohibition was renewed by 
Moles, and obſerved by the Jews, principally with a 
view to the uſe of ſacrifices in divine worſhip, and as 
a token of reſpeCt to the altar, at which the , of 
every victim was preſented before God, The prohi: 
bition was repeated by the apoltles at the council of 
Jeruſalem, confirmed and defended by all the fathers 
except St. Auguſtin, and the univerſal practice, both 
of the eaſtern and weſtern church, till his time; and, 
in many churches, even of the weſt, much longer, as! 
low as the middle of the tenth, ſome ſay the eleverith 
century, The queſtion is, whether the apoſtolical pre- 
cept to abſtain from blood, be to be conſidered as only 
temporal and occaſional, a fort of accommodation to 
the weaknels of the Jewiſh converts ; or perpetual, 
founded on moral principles, and coalequently ſtill ob- 
ligatory. 
The former opinion ſeems the more probable : though 
the advocates of the latter urge, that Y, is prohibited, 
becauſe it tends to make men ſavage ; that the prohi- 
bition is joined with that of fornication, which is an 
immotality; and that God has enjoined abſtinence from 
blood on all Chriſtians, in order to maniteſt his ſupreme 
power over all their enjoyments. 

BLooD, religious uſes of. Among the ancients, % was 
uſed for che ſcaling and ratifying covenants and alliances, 
which was done by the contracting parties drinking a 
little of each other's b/oz4; for appealing the manes of 
the dead, in order to which e was offered on their 
tombs, as part of the funeral cercmouny. Thus we read, 
that twelve youths were ſacrihced at the ſungral of Bu- 
troclus ; and eight at that of Pallas. Homer II. o ver. 
27. Virgil En. lib. x. ver. 518. | 
The blood of victims was the portion of the gods, both 
among Jews and heathens; and accordingly was poured, 
or ſprinkled on the altars in oblation to them. 

Some have aflerted, that the Romans offered human b/254 
to appeaſe their deities, which is denied by others. 

The prieſts made another uſe of 6/204, viz. tor divina— 
tion: the ſtreaming of b/o2d from the carth, fire, and the 
like, was held a prodigy, or omen of evil. 

The Roman prieſts were not unacquaiated with the uſe 
of blood in miracles ; they had their fluxes of b/2;4 from 
images, ready to ſerve a turn; witneſs that ſaid to have 
ſtreamed from the ſtatue of Minerva at Modena, before 
the battle at that place. But in this their ſueceſſors have 
gone beyond them. How many relations in ecclehatt:icol 
writers of madonas, crucifixes, and wafers blecdiny | 
At leaſt the liquefaction of the % d, of St. Janvarius at 
Naples, repeated annually for fo many ages, ſeems to 
tranſcend by far, all the frauds of the Grecian or Ro- 
man prieſthood. But the chemiſts are got into the le- 
cret, and we find M. Neumann at Berlia performed the 
miracle of the liquefaction of dried Seed, with ail the 
circumitances of the Neapolitan experiment. 

BLoop, in the Reomifh Church, is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
wine in the EUCHARIST ; which they ſuppoſe miracul- 
ouſly converted, by the pricſt's conſectation, into the 
real »/ood of Chriſt. Sec 'TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c. 

BL.ood is alfo uſed abuſively for the sar of plants; as' 
having much the ſame oflice in the vegetable, as the other 
in the animal œconomy. 

In a ſenſe, not unlike this, wine is 
minated the 6/o9d of the grape. 

RI. oop is alfo applicd, in Pharmacy, to certain vegetable 
juices, tears, XC. as DRAGONS b/god, a fort of caltern 
gum. 

BLooD, dragon's, ſunguis draconis, is alſo uſed by the Arabs | 
tor the juice of the ANCHUSA, 

Br. 00D, /atyricn, a ruddy liquor produced from the roots of 
ſatyrium, baked with bread ; and liquified, as it were 
into %,, by a long digeſtion. 

Bi.oop, in Chemiftry and Alchemy, is a denomination given 
to {everal aitificial compolitions, chiefly on account of 
their red colour. | 

Bi oob is more peculiarly uſed by the alchemiſts for the 
tincture of a thing. 

In which ſenſe we meet with blood of mercury, denoting 
the tincture of it; dragons blood, denoting the tincture of 
ANTIMONY, | 
LOOD, Or /anguis deri ruſſi, denotes the ſulphur of u AR- 
CAS TE. . | 
Bi.009 is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Mriters, for ſupreme 


ſometimes alſo deno- 


* 


juriſdiction, exerciſed by the lord of the ſee, in caſes 
where 5/od is ſpilt. 
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This is alſo called judgment rf blood, juſtice of blood, fornea 
times cognigance of blood. 

Broob avenyer of, among the Jews, was the next of kin 

to the perſon murdered, who was to proſecute the mur- 
derer, 75 : 
Eecleſiaſtical judges retire, when judgment is to be given 
in co/es of had. becauſe the church is ſuppoſed to ab- 
hor 6/294 : it cundemns no petſon to death; and its meme 
bers become irregular, or diſabled from their functions, 
by the effuſion ot blood. 

Boop Cheri is the denomination of a military order 
inilituted at Mantua in 1608, by Vinc. Gonzagua IV. 
Its device was Domine proba/ti me; or, Nihil 
receßto. 

Hermant ſpeaks of this order, and obſerves that it 
took its name from ſome drops of the ved of Chrisi 
ſaid to have been preſerved in the catheural church of 
Mantua. 

The number of knights was reſtrained to twenty, beſides 
the grand maſter; the office whereof was annexed 16 
- himſelf, and his ſucceſſors. | 

BLooD, in Farriery, denotes a diſtemper in cattle's backs, 
which makes them in going draw their heads aſide, or 
after them: the cure is by fitting the length of two 
joints under the tail, and thus letting the beaſt bleed 
plentifully. If he bleed too much, the farriers knit his 


tail next the body, and then bind ſalt and nettles bruiſed 
on the part. 
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Br. 00D-ruznins itch, is a ſpecies of itch in a horſe, pro- 


ceeding from an inflammation of the %% by over heat- 
ing, kard riding, or other fore labour; which getting 
between the {xin and Neth, makes the beaſt rub and bite 
himtelf; and, if let alone, ſometimes turns to a grievous 
mange, lizhly infectious to all nigh him. 


Br. oo, f:eld of, in Syriac aceldama, was a field purchaſed 


by the jews, with the thirty picces of ſiver which had 
been given to Judas for betraying his maſter, and which 
he hid rettuied, 
It ſtiil ferves for a burial- ground, in which all pilgrims, 
who die in their pilgrimage at Jeruſalem, ate interred, 
BLooP- flower, Famanthus, in Botany, a genus of the hexan— 
dria monogynta Claſs; its characters are theſe ; the flower has 
a permanent empalement of fix leaves, fliaped like an 
umbel. It hath one erect petal, cut into fix parts; and 
fx awl-thaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the petal. 
he germen is fituated under the flower, and afterward 
becomes a roundith berry with three cells, each contain- 
ing one tri-ngular fee:!, There are four ſpecies, 
The tea:on tor t antplantiug the bulbs of this plant is in 
May or June, when the leaves are decayed ; they may 
be kept out of the earth at} this featon three or four 
months, but it is more adviſcable to plant them ſooner, 
as they always flower the ſtronget for it. "Their foil is 
half a fine hazel-carth, and haif old rotten dung; in 
September they muſt be removed into a moderate ſtove, 
and watered gently at times. They Bower in the depth 
ot winter. 

BLo0D-hound., See HouND. 

1.00D-/c:iting. See BLEEDING. 


BLOOD / the philo/-phers, in the Hermetic Art, denotes a 


mercunial ſpirit, tuherent ja all metals, but chieſly in 
gold and (ilver. 


BL 00D, precious, a denomination given to a reformed con- 


gregation of Bernardine nuns at Paris, ficit eſtabliſhed 
under that name in 1661. 


BLooD, princes F the, in France, are thoſe deſcended from 
the &/;od royal, 

BLOOD /a/umander's, ſignifies the redneſs remaining in the 
receiver, aſter diſtilling the ſpirit of nitre. 

BLooD-/hotter, a dittemper of the eyes, wherein the blood 
veſlels are greatly diſtended, 1o as io make the eyes ap- 
pear red. Hee OPHTHAL MIA. 

BL 00D-//9ne. Sce HEMATITES and SANGUINE, 

BLOOD of ſulphur, ſunguis ſulphuris, is a preparation of liver 
of ſuiphur, ground with oil of tartar per deliguium, then 
digeſted with dulcified ſpirit of nitre. It is reputed 4 
good pectoral and diuretic, but rarcly preſcribed, 

BLooD-veſſels, in Anatomy, uſually include only the veins 
and arteries ; though, in a larger ſenſe, all the veſſels in 
the body; as the nerves, lymphatics, &c. to the very 
hair, may be comprehended under the denomination. 

Mr. Boyle obſerved an actual H veſlel, and full of red 
L!oud in the middle of a NERVE. 

In the plica POLONICA, each hair is ſenſibly a C 
vefiel ; and, when cut, will bleed like a {mall vein. 
Boyle's Phil. Works abr. tom. i. p. 173- 449. 

BLOOD te. See Bleod-SNAKE. | 

BL 00D>2vite, in Ancient Law Mriters, ſignifies blood, and à 
cuſtomary amercement paid as a compolition for the 
ſhedding or drawing of 5/22. 
be word is allo written 6/odwite, blodwita, blpawyta, 
bloadwit, viodwis, bloudwt, and bluidwsite 1 
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It is formed from the ancient Saxon b/ud, b/:5d, and dite, 
or toite, a fine or penalty. 

he word alſo denotes an exemption from this penalty, 
granted by the king to certain perſons and communities, 
as a ſpecial favour. 
King Henry II. granted to all tenants within the honour 
of Wallingford = Ut quieti ſint de hidagio & blodwite & 
bredwite. 

B1.00D-wood, Hamatoxylon. See Los- wood. 

BLooD-wort, in Botany. See SANGUINARIA and Dock. 

BL 00D, corruption of, in Law. See CORRUPTION of 
Blood. 

BL 00D, inberitable, denotes ſuch a regular deſcent as gives 
a perſon legal right to inherit the eſtate of an anceſtor. 
See ATTAINDER, ESCHEAT, INHERITANCE, &c. 

B1.00D royal, is applied to the regular deſcendants of the 
royal family. 

BLoop, whele and half; a kinſman of the whole blood is he 
that is derived from the ſame couple of anceſtors ; where- 
as a perſon of half b/ood deſcends from either of them 
ſingly by a ſecond marriage. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 


227. 

BLOODY crime, ſanguineum crimen, in Hriters of the Middle 
and Barbarous Age, that which is puniſhed with the b/90d 
or lite of the offender. 

BLooDy hand, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the 
king's foreſt, by which the offender being taken with 
his hands or other part bloody, is judged to have killed 
the deer, though he be not found either hunting or 
chaſing. 

BLoopy heel-cock. See HEELER, 

BLooDY rains, See RAIN. 

Brooby ſweat, Many inſtances of this are recorded, in 
which it has been owing to bodily diſorder, or extreme 
mental agitation and agony. See particularly Ariſtotle's 
Hiſt. Animal. lib. iii. cap. 19. apud Oper. tom. 1. 
Thuanus Hiſt. Temp. &c. lib. ii. apud Oper. tom. i. 
Melanges d'Hiſtoire & de Literature, &c. par. M. V. 
Marville, tom. iii. p. 149. Acta Phyſico-Med. Norim- 
bergz, vol. i. p. 84. and vol. viii. p. 428. 


BLO 


The female blofſom has a piſtil within the petala, or flowers 

leaves, and the rudiment of their fruit is always appa⸗ 
tent at the bottom of the flower before it opens. 

Some ſorts of willows appear to change their ſex every 
year; and produce only male b/oſſoms, or catkins, one 
year; and the year following ſtrings of female bloſſoms, 
which, if they happen to be near enough ſome flowerin 
male, will produce ſeed, not much unlike thoſe of an 
apocimum. 

Brossou is alſo uſed in the Manege for the colour of a 
horſe, which has his hair white, but intermixed all over 
with ſorrel and bay hairs, called alſo peach-coloured. 

* Horſes of this colour generally are hard and inſenſible, 
both in the mouth and the flank ; ſo that they are little 
valued ; beſides, they are apt to turn blind. 

BrLossom, in reſpect of ſheep. See BLISSO. 

BLOTED china ware, a name given by ſome to a ſort of 
china that is loaded with colours in an irregular manner, 
This pleaſes ſome people, but it is a defective ſort of 
ware, the large blotches of colours haying been only laid 
on to cover the blemiſhes or faults in the firſt baking. 

BLOTTING paper, a ſpecies of paper made without ſize 
or ſtiffening, ſerving to imbibe the wet ink in books of 
account, and prevent its ſetting off, or blotting the op- 
polite page. 


BLoTTING Hol, a fort of minute book, or memorandum 


book, uſed by ſome merchants, for making imperfect en- 
tries in a preſent hurry, which are to be copied out 
fairer and fuller at night into the journal. 

BLOW, in a general ſenſe, denotes a ſtroke given either 
with the hand, a weapon or inſtrument. 
In ſencing, b/ows differ from thruſts, as the former are 
given by ſtriking, the Jatter by puſhing. . 
We ſay to give, to return, to parry a b/ow. See Par- 
RYING, 
Blows on the ſword make a ſpecies of purſuit, called 
BEATING. 

Brow, blind, :fus orbus or cæcus, is that which does not 
appear, or is not attended with effufion of blood; in 
contradiſtinction from that followed by a wound, diſco- 


PLroopy flux. See FLUX and DYSENTERY. 

BLooDyY rw"r:xc, a diſorder wherein the URINE comes away 
mixed with blood, in greater or leſs quantity. 

The blood here voided uſually comes from the kidneys, 
though ſometimes from the bladder or ureters.—Ir is 
ſometimes occalioned by violent motion, or a fall on the 
back, cauſing a rupture of ſome of the blood-vellels of 
the urinary parts: ſometimes it ſucceeds ſudden ſuppteſ- 
fons of the hæmotrhoids or menſes. 
cially in the kidneys, will alſo occaſion frequent pa- 
roxyſms of this diſeaſe : and cantharides taken internally, 

or even applied externally without acids, will ſometimes 

have the ſame eſſect.— Bloody urine is a terrible ſymp- 

tom in the ſmall-pox, and malignant ſevers ; though on 

ſome occaſions it has proved critical, and carried off the 

diſtemper. 

BLOOM, in the Tron Yorks, a term uſed by the miners 
for a four ſquare maſs of hammered iron, of about two 
foot long, and three quarters of a hundred weight, made 
from part of a ſow of caſt iron. The bloom, however, 
is not yet become iron fit for the ſmith's uſe, but mult 
undergo many hammerings, and be firſt made what 
they call the ANCONY. | 

Bloom, half, a round maſs of metal, which comes out of 
the finery of an 1RON-work. Sec BLOMARY. 

BLOSSOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes the FLOWER of 
any plant. 

In a more proper ſenſe, the word is reſtrained to the 
flowers of trees, which they put forth in the ſpring, as 
the forerunners of their fruit, otherwiſe called their 
bloom. 

The office of the Hm is partly to protect, and partly to 
draw nouriſhment to the embryo fruit, or ſeed. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 399. p. 329. 

As eſſential as %% may ſeem to be to fruits, being, 
according to Malpighi, both the uterzs, and the egg, or 
fetus of the plant; yet we are told of trees bearing fruit 
without % ems, as was done by the maple-cree in New 
England, mentioned by Mr. Dudley, and is always done 
by the polonic tree in China, which, according to Kir- 
cher's relation, produces its fruit immediately from the 
ſtock, without the intervention of any bl/o/Jems, Phil. 
Tranſ. No 117. No 385. p. 199. No 26. p. 486. 

In ſome plants the male and female parts of generation 
are remote from each other; e. gr. in the gourd, pumkin, 
melon, cucumber, and all that race; to which may be 
added the nut bearing, and perhaps moſt bearing trees, 
which have all b/oſſoms diſtinctly, male and female, or 
the ſame plant. 

The male bloſſoms, called alſo ATK Is, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others, in that they have not any piſtil 
or rudiment of fruit about them, but have only a large 
thrum, covered with duſt in their middle. 


The ſtone, eſpe- |. 


louring, tumer, or the like, called us apertus or appa- 
rens, an open blow. 

In the ancient laws, we find eius for remembrance, 
given to make perſons remember ſome tranſaQtion, and 
enable them to become better witneſſes of it in future 
times, 

BLow, military, alapa militaris, that given with the ſword 
on the neck or ſaoulder of a candidate for knighthood, 
in the ceremony of dubbing him. 

The cuſtom ſeems to have taken its riſe from the ancient 
ceremony of manumiſſion. 

In giving the %s, the prince uſed this form: % bonus 
miles; upon which the party roſe a compleat knight, aud 
qualified to bear arms in his own right. Sometimes a 
double or even triple S was given, called trinapercuſſio. 

BLows, in Common Law. See BATTERY. 

Blows and contuſions on the head, and about the /arynx, 
are dangerous; thole in the epigaſtric region, eſpecially 
about the /crobiculus cordis, are frequently mortal. 

Br ows, fly, the ova of flies depoſited on fleſh, or other 
bodies proper for hatching them. 

Brlow-pipe, among jewellers and other artiſicers, is a glaſs 

tube, of a length and thickneſs at diſcretion, wherewith 
they quicken the flame of their lamp, by blowing thiough 
it with their mouth. It is uſed in works of quicker diſ- 
patch, which do not need the bellows, ſor concentrating 
flame and various uſes. 

Though the wind blown out at a ſmall bent tube of plaſs, 
called a bl/ow-pipe, ſeems not ts have any great celerity 
in compariſon ot the parts of flame, and is itſelf of little 
force ; yet, when the flame of a lamp, or candle, is di- 
rected by it, ſo as to beat upon a body at a convenicut 
diſtance, it may be made to melt ſilver, or even copper 
itſelf, which yet may be kept, for many hours, unmelted 
in a red-hot crucible, or the flame of the lamp or candle 
unaſſiſted by the blaſt. 

The enamellers have alſo tubes of divers ſizes, wherewith 
to blow their enamel, anſwering to the ſame purpoſe as 
the ponteglio, or blow-pipe, of glaſimen. 

BLOWER, ſouffleur, an appellation of contempt ſometimes 
given to an ALCHEMIST. 

In the French king's kitchen, there was anciently an of- 
ficer under the denomination of ſiz/{ator, or fire-blower. 
The Roman mint-men were diſtingnithed by the appella- 
tion of blowers of gold, ſilver, and braſs, &c. Matore: 
auri, argenti. 

BLowER, among dealers in horſes, a term uſed for ſuch 
horſes as wheeze much, without wanting wind. Ser 
WHEEZING., | 

BLOWING of z/a/s, one of the methods of forming the 
divers kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture. It is 
performed by dipping the end of an iron ponteglo, or 
blowing-pipe, in the melted glaſs, and b/0wing through 8 
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with the mouth, according to the circumſtances of the 
plais tO be biowti, 


OW RG machines, ſce PELLOWS. 


OWING, in Medicine, One method of adminiſtering 
me«icines is by infl.ton, or b/owing them into the part 
by a tube: thus it is they ſomedmes convey powders into 


the eye, and ſomgtimes up the noſe, for the cure of a 
POLYPUS. 


BLowWING, ex/?//lutio, was alſo a ceremony in the ancient 


adminiſtration of baptiſm, whereby the catechumen, upon 
rehearſing the renunciation, blew three blaſls with his 
mouth, to ſignify that he rejected or caſt the devil abſo- 
lutely oft. 

Something like this is ſtill retained in the Ruſſian church. 
In the ſacramentary of St. Gregory, the prieſt who ad- 
miniiters baptiſm, is enjoined to b/ow thrice on the child's 
face, making the ſign of the crois with his head, and 


. pronouncing the words ci ab co ſatan. Jultin Martyr, 


Tertullian, St. Cyril, and St. Auguſtin ſpeak of this 
ceremony as uſed in their times. 


BLowixG of eiu, the running or melting of ore, after ficſt 


burning it in a kiln, to deſtroy the mundic. Phil. Tranl. 
NV 69. p. 2111, ſeq. See TI. 


BLow ING Va fire arm, is when the touch-hole is gulled, 


ſo that the powder will flame out. 


BiowiNG is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the natural motion or 


courſe of the wind. 

In the ſer-Janguage, the wind is ſaid to blow home, or lere 
through, when it does not ceaſe, or grow lefs, till it comes 
paſt the place where the ſpeaker is. To blow through is 
ſometimes alſo uſed to denote, that the wind will be ſo 
great as to {ow aſunder the fails, When a wind in- 
creaſes ſo much that they cannot bear any top-ſails, they 
fay, they were b/own into their courſes, 1. e. they could 
only have out the ſails ſo called. Jo expreſs an extraor- 
dinary great wind, they ſometimes fay, it will % the 
ail out of the bolt-ropes. 


Buiow ING is alfo uſed in ſpeaking of the force and effect of 


kindled GuN-powder, on bodies which happen to be 
over it. 

In this ſeaſe we ſay to b/zw up a houſe, Engineers at 
ſieges make MINES wherewith to % m up walls, baſtions, 
and other deiences. 

Powder-mills are apt to b/ow up by the iron-gudgeon's 
growing hot, and letting fire to the powder-dult flying 
about. 


BLowinG, among Gardeners, denotes the action of flow- 


ers, whereby they open aud diſplay their leaves. 
In which ſenſe, Hlorbig amounts to much the ſame with 
FLOWERING and BLOSSOMING, 


BLowiNG of a flower, among Fleriſis, an artificial proceſs, 


in order to bring a flower to dilplay itſelf with greater 
perfection and beauty than it would arrive to in the na- 
tural way of b/awing, The uſual method is thus: about 
April, when the flower-ſtems begin to put forth, or /p::/e, 
as the gardeners call it, they place by cach {lower a 
{trait ſtick four feet long, and tie the ſpindles to it as 
they thoot. As foon as the flower-buds appear, they 
leave only one of the largeſt on each. flower- ſtem to blol- 
ſom. About ten days before the flowers open them- 
ſelves, the round-podded kinds will begin to crack their 
huſks on one fide, when the careful gardener, with a 
tine necdle, ſplits or opens the huſk on the oppolite fide 
to the natural fraction; and about three or four days be- 
fore the complete opening of the flower, cuts off with a 
pair of ſciſſars the points on the top of the flower-pod, 
and ſupplies the vacancies or openings on each ſide the 
huſk with two ſmall pieces of vellum, or oil-cloth, flipped 
in between the fle wer- leaves and the inſide of the huſk; 
by ſuch means, the bloſſom will diſplay its parts equally 
on all ſides, and be of a regular figure. Belides this 
care, when the bloſſom begins to ſhew its colours, they 
uſe to ſhade it from the extreme heat of the ſun with a 
trencher-like board, or other device of the like nature, 
faltencd to the tick which ſupports it; for the flowers, 
as well as fruits, grow larger in the ſhade, and ripen and 
decay ſooneſt in . ſun. 

In Hereldry, a fleur de lys is ſaid to be blown, eſpanou:, 
when its leaves are opened, ſo that buds appear among 
the feurens. Ihe arms of the city of Florence are argent, 
a fleur de lys blown, gules. N 


BLow 1NG- Anale, in Zoology, a name given by the people of 


Virginia to a ſpecies of ſerpent much reſembling the 
European viper, but conſiderably larger, and very re- 
markable for its inflating and extending the ſurface of 
its head beſore it bites, Its wound is very fatal. 


BLOWN.-reg, in the manufacture of porcelane. See Ren. 
BLUBBER, in Phy/io/ogy, and Trade, the fat which invelts 


the bodies ot all large cetaceous ſiſh, ſerving to furnith 
an oil, | 
The b/«%ber is properly the adeps of the animal: it lies 


immediately under the ſkin, and over the muſcular fleth. 
VoL. I. NY 42, 
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In the porpoiſe, it is firm and full of fibres, and inveſts 
the body about an inch thick, In the whale, its thick- 
neſs is ordinarily fx inches; but about the under lip, it 
is found two. or three feet thick, 'The whole quantity 
yielded by one of theſe animals ordinarily amo*»:nts to 
forty or ſiſty, ſometimes to eighty or more, hundred 
weight. Phil. Tranf. Ne 77. p. 2275. 

The uſe of 4/ubbey to the animal ſeems to be partly to 
poile the body, and render it equiponderant to the water; 
partly to keep off the water at ſome diſtance from the 
blood, the immediate contact whereof would be apt to 
chill it; and partly alſo for the ſame uſe that cloaths 
ſerve us, to keep the fiſh warm, by reflecting or rever- 
berating the bot ſteams of the body, and fo redoubl'ng 


the heat; fince all fat bodies are, by experience; 
found leſs ſenſible of the impreſſions of cold than lean 


ones. 


Its uſe in trade and manufactures is to furniſh train-oil, 
which it does by boiling down. Formerly this was per- 
formed aſhore in the countries wkere the whales were 
caught; but of late the fiſhers do not go aſhore, they 


RE the b/ubber home, ſtowed in caſks, and boil it down 
there. 


BLUBBER=/:vers, The livers of cods, which having been 


barielled, yield ſpontaneouſly a conſiderably quantity of 
oil, which being ſkimmed off, the reſidue are called 
blubber-titers, to be boiled Gown for more oil. 


BuUBBER, ſea, a denomination given by our navigators to 


the URTICA MARINA, or {ea-nettle. Phil. Tranſ. NY 


349- 
BLUE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of light. 


Anciently, blue was the ſymbol of the ſca; for which 
reaſon in the Citcenſian games the combatants who re- 
prelented the tea were clad in le; and thoſe who had 


diſtinguiſhed themſeives by any notable exploit at ſea, 


were rewarded with a Sue enſign. 

Mr. Boyle has given us the following method of making 
tranſparent Je, nearly equal to ultramarine. The prin- 
cipal ingredient of this beautiful colour is the cyanus, or 
blue corn-bottle-flower, which abounds almoſt in every 
corn-feld, and ny caſily be had during four of the 
ſummer months. It may be gathered by children about 
the verges of corn-fields, without doing any damage to 
the corn. 

This flower has two slues in it, one of a pale colour in 
the large outer leaves; and the other of a deeper blue, 
that lies in the middle of the flower. Both theſe will do, 
being ſeparated from the buttons or. caſes in which they 
grow ; but the deep 5/xe leaves in the middle produce 
much the beſt colour : this may be obſerved by rubbing 
the leaves while they are freſh upon a piece of writing 
paper, ſo hard 2s to expreſs the juice, which will yield 
an excellent colour, that by the experience of two. or 
three years has not been found to ſade. 25 
A fulhcient quantity of theſe middle leaves being pro- 
cured, let the juice be preſſed from them; to which a 
little alum being added, will give a laſting tranſparent 
blue, ſcatcely inferior in brightneſs to ultramarine. 

It is very probable, that if the chives of theſe flowers 
were cured in the ſame manner with ſaffron, they would 
produce a much greater body of colour, from which a 
tincture might be drawn with more eaſe than when pteſſ- 
ed freſh from the field. 

Mr. Boyle alſo recommends another fine ve, produced 
from the blue leaves of rue beaten. in a ſtone mortar 
with a wooden peſtle, and then put in water for fourteen 
days or more, wathing them every day until they are 
rotten, Theſe beaten up at laſt, water and all, until 


they become a pulp, and then dried in the ſun, will 
make a fine blue for ſhading. 


BLUE aſhes, Cendre bleu, and by corruption from the French 


Sanders blue, Theſe are very much uſed in water-co- 
lours, and ſome are very lively; but in oil they grow 
dull and greeniſh, being ſomewhat of the nature of ver- 
digtiſe; and the more oil is put to them, the weaker they 
become. 'They are found in the form of a ſoft ſtone, in 
places where there are copper mines, and water only is 
made uſe of in levigating them, to reduce them to a bo 
powder. This kind of þ/ue ought to be uſed in works to 
be ſeen by candle light, as in ſcene painting; for though 
a great deal of white is mixed with it, it appears very 
beautiful, notwithſtanding it has a greeniſh caſt; quite 


contrary to enamel, which looks bright by day, and dul 


by candle light, 

Some of theſe b/ue bes look as beautiful as ultramarine, 
but by mixing them with a little oil, the difference is 
caſily diſcovered : for whereas ultramarine becomes 


much higher on being mixed with oil, theſe acquire no 
body of colour {rom the mixture. 


There is nothing. to be found in the ſhops under this 


name but commou terditzr, or ſome ſpecies of it, Sce 


VERDITER. | f 
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Br1.vn bice, is a colour of good brightneſs, next to Pruſſian 
blue; it is alſo a colour of a body, and flows well from 
the pencil. See Bice. 

BLur, azure, in Chemiſtry, This colour may be drawn 
from ſilver : but Boyle and Henckel juſtly obſerve, that 
this tappens only according to the proportion of copper 
found mixed in this metal. The following is the ſhorteſt 
proceſs for making it. Diſſolve ſal gem, ſalt of tartar, 
and roche alum, in the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled vine- 
gar; ſuſpend over the vinegar ſo prepared, thin plates 
of filver; and bury the veſſel in the huſks of grapes. 
Every three days remove the plates, and wipe off the 
blue which will be formed on them. Otherwiſe, put 
laminæ of ſilver as thin as paper into a pint of the ſtrong- 
eſt vinegar, add to it two ounces of ſal ammoniac well pul- 
veriſed ; put this into a glazed earthen pot carefully 
ſtopped ; bury this in horſe-dupg for fifteen or twenty 
days, at the end of which time you will find the plates 
Covered with a fine azure blue. 

BLue, dyers, is one of their ſimple or mother colours, uſed 
in the compoſition of others ; it is given chiefly with 
woad, and indigo. Some dyers heighten their Vue, by 
adding madder, braſil, and other woods. The way of 
brightening lues is by paſling the ſtuff, when dyed and 
well waſhed, through luke-warm water; or, which is 
much better, by working and fulling the dyed ſtuff with 
melted ſoap, and then ſcouring it well. —ÞB/ues are dyed 
immediately from the whites, without any other prepa- 
ration than ſcouring. See DYING. 

Blue and yellow compoſe green when blended together. 
Hellot ſuſpeCts that ſuch a blue fecula as is procured from 
INDIGO and WOAD is procurable from many other ve- 
getables. He ſuppoſes the natural greens of vegetables 
to be compounded in like manner of thoſe two colours, 
Blue and yellow; and that the blue is oftentimes the moſt 
permanent, ſo as to remain entire after the putrefaction 
or deſtruction of the yellow. The theory is ſpecious, 
and perhaps juſt. Neumann. 
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hot with the blood, became green ; and on adding twa 
or three ounces of ſpirit of ſalt, they become of a fine 
blue, which will ſubſide, and leave the water clear at 
top. Mr. Brown found the proceſs exactly anſwer, and 
the product was an ounce of a very fine colour, and pet- 


fectly fit for the painter's uſe. 


Among the ſeveral experiments which were made by 
mixing, in different manners and proportions, the ſeveral 
liquors of which this colour was to be prepared, all pro- 
duced a blue; but that in different degrees, ſome bein 
deeper, and others much paler. In one experiment the 
alum was wholly left out, and a very pale ue was pro- 
duced ;z in another, the alum and vitriol were uſed in 
equal quantities, and then the product was an extremely 
deep blue, 

Upon the whole, the preſcription ſeems to be given after 
repeated trials, and appears to be that very ben of 
the ſeveral ingredients, which muſt give the very fineſt 
colour they are capable of giving. 

It is curious to know what gave the firſt hint for the pro. 
duCtion of ſo fine a colour from a combination of ſuch 
materials, eſpecially when we come to conſider, that the 
blood has the principal ſhare in this ſurpriſing change. 
Blood of any kind, or fleſh of any kind, would produce 
the ſame effects; but it is probable that fleſh would not 
yield ſo ſtrong or fine a colour. Beef has been tried, and 
found to yield a he, but not fo fine as the blood. Phil. 
Tranſ. abr. vol. vii. p. 747, &c. 

In all the recipes which have been given for making the 
Pruſſian blue, the liquors are ordered to be mixed toge- 
ther boiling hot, except the ſpirit of ſalt ; and experience 
ſhews, that the colour is moſt readily and beautiful! 
made that way : but in experiments made with all the 
liquors cold, the colours have been very well produced, 
only in leſs beauty; and they have required waſhing fe- 
veral times in freſh water, to bring them to their 
beauty. 
Mr. 8 thinks, that this Sue is the phlogiſtic part 


BLuE black. See BLACK. 

BLUE enamel. See Azure ENAMEL. 

Blur, Flanders, is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landſcapes, 
as being apt to turn green. 'The French call it cendre 
verte, or green aſhes. 

BLUE for painting or ſtaining glaſs, See GLASS, 

BLvuE Japan, fee JAPANNING. 

BLue, IJadige, ſee IND1GoO. 

BLue Litmus, or Lacmus, ſee LirmMvus. | 

BLve, painters, is made differently, according to the dif- 


of iron, diſengaged by the lixivium of bullock's blood, 
and applied to the carth of alum : and this opinion has 
been adopted by M. Geoffroy. The abbe Menon ſup- 
poſes that Priſſſian blue is nothing but iron entirely freed 
from all ſaline matter by the phlogiſton of the alkaline 
lixivium, and precipitated with its natural colour, which, 
he ſays, is Sue, the alum ſerving to diminiſh the inten- 
fty of the colour, by the whiteneſs of its earth. M. 
Macquer concludes, from many experiments, that it is 
nothing but iron impregnated with a ſuperabundant 


ferent kinds of paintings. In limning, freſco, and mi- 
niature, they uſe indifferently ultramarine, ue aſhes, 
and ſmalt; theſe are the natural b/ues, excepting the laſt, 
which is partly natural, partly artificial. See each under 
its proper head. x 
In oil and miniature they uſe indigo, blue bice, blue ver- 
diter, lapis armenus, ſmalt, and litmus ; alſo a counter- 
feit ultramarine. 
Enamellers and painters on glaſs have blues peculiar to 
themſelves ; each preparing them after his own man- 
ner. See ENAMELLING, Painting on GLAss, and Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works, by Dr. Lewis. 
BLue, Pruſſian, or Berlin BLUE, is a modern invention, 
confiderably in uſe among painters, though inferior to 
the ultramarine Blue. It was diſcovered by accident, 
about the beginning of this century. A chemiſt of Ber- 
lin, having ſucceſſively thrown upon the ground ſeveral 
liquors from his laboratory, was ſurpriſed to ſee it ſud- 
denly ſtained with a moſt beautiful colour. Recollect- 
ing the liquors he had thrown on each other, he made a 
ſimilar mixture in a veſſel, and produced the ſame co- 
Jour. He did not publiſh his proceſs, but prepared and 
ſold his BLUE, which was ſubſtituted for ULTRAMA- 
RINE. The account of it was firſt publiſhed in the Berlin 
Memoirs, 1710; but without the deſcription of its pro- 
cels. | 
In a paper of Dr. Woodward's, communicated to the 
Royal Society in the year 1724, there 1s given a ſhort 
way of making the Pruſſian blue, which when tried over 
again by Mr. Brown the chemiſt, was found to anſwer 
perfectly well; and gave hints and occaſions to ſeveral 
experiments, which gave great light into the true nature 
of the bodies uſed in that preparation. 
The method was this. Four ounces of bullock's blood 
dried, and four ounces of ſalt of tartar prepared from 
ſour ounces of crude tartar and as much nitre, were cal- 
cined together; two hours after which, a black ſpungy 
ſubſtance remained in the crucible, weighing four ounces; 
a ſolution of which being made in boiling water, and af- 
terwards filtered, leſt a remainder which when dried 
weighed nine drams. An ourice of Engliſh vitriol was 
diſſolved in fix ounces of rain water, and eight ounces of 
crude alum in two quarts of water. Theſe being mixed 


quantity of phlogiſton, which it receives from the phlo- 
giſticated alkaline precipitant. He has likewiſe applied 
the preparation of this pigment to the dying of wool and 
filk, and found means of fixing the colour. The cloth 
mult firſt be dipped in a diluted ſolution of vitriol and 
alum, then in the ley diluted, and afterwards in water 
acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol; it acquires hereby a 
light blue colour, which becomes deeper and deeper by 
repeating the dippings as before, and adding to the li- 
quors each time a little more of the reſpective faline 
matters. M. Macquer obſerves, that this blue dye ex- 
ceeds in beauty and luſtre that of indigo and woad; that 
it penetrates the whole ſubſtance of fulled cloth, without 
weakening it; that it is durable in the air, and bears 
boiling in alum water, but is diſcharged by ſoap. Phil. 
Trani abr. vol. vii. p. 747, &c. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
for the years 1725, 1749, 1752. 
The method of making this Pruſſian blue in perfection, 
has'been purchaſed as a very valuable ſecret. Its proceſs 
is very extraordinary, and could ſcarce be derived 4 
priori from any reaſoning about the nature of colours. 
It is allowed to be an excellent %s pigment, and is by 
ſome preferred to ULTRAMARINE, though its durabi- 
lity might have been ſuſpeCted, from the vegetable and 
animal matters uſed in its preparation, if the colour did 
not ſeem extraordinarily fixed by the operation. | 
The goodneſs of Pruſſian blue mult be diſtinguiſhed by 
its brightneſs, deepnels, and coolneſs. 
There are four ditferent proceſſes given for making the 
fineſt ſort of Pruſſian blue with quick-lime, given in the 
Hiſt. of the Acad. of Scienc. at Paris, for the year 1756. 
Proceſs I. Take 3 lb. of ox's blood, dried and reduced 
into a kind of ſmall ſcales; an equal quantity of quick- 
lime newly baked ; 2 lb. of red tartar; and 1 lb. 8 0z. of 
ſalt-petre ; pulveriſe the whole groſsly, and put it into a 
crucible, placed in the midit of a great furnace, and give 
it a gradual fire. After four hours, when the matter is 
reduced into a kind of paſte which emits no more ſmoke, 
and is equally red, throw it by ſpoonfuls into two pails 
of boiling water; and, having filtrated the lixivium, mix 
it with a ſolution of 6 lb. of alum, and 1 lb. 8 oz. of 
green vitriol. This operation will yield but 7 02. of /-- 
cula; but its beauty will make ſuſſicient amends = — 
ma 


B L U 


ſmall quantiy, as it will ſurpaſs in this reſpect all the 


blues of Pruſſia, which are prepared by other methods. 
It has alſo as good an effet as the fineſt ultra- marine; 
and has, beſides, the advantage of reſiſting the impreſ- 
fon of the air. | 
Proceſs IT. Take lb. of dried ox's blood, an equal 
quantity of quick-lime, 21b. of red tartar, and 2lb. of 
nitrez let them be calcined and lixiviated, as in the 
former proceſs : pour the ſolution into a lixivium of Alb. 
of alum, and 11b. of green vitriol, This operation will 
yield more of the þ/ue fecula than the other, but the co- 
lour will be lefs beautiful. 
Proceſs III. Take 31b. of dried ox's blood, 41b. 8 oz. 
of quick-lime, 21b. of red tartar, 11b. 8 oz. of ſalt- petre. 
Proceed as before. This operation will produce the moſt 
beautiful blue; but the quantity will be only about 8 oz. 
and 4 drams. 
Proceſs IV. Take gb. of dried ox's blood, 6 Ib. of 
quick-lime, 21b. of red tartar, and ilb. 8 oz of nitre. 
Calcine and lixiviate as before z pour the warm lixivium 
into a ſolution of 4lb. of alum, and 11b. of green vitriol ; 
the fecula precipitated in this way will be as beautiful as 
thoſe of the firſt proceſs, and the quantity 26 ounces. 
Blok, Saxon. This dye has been known for ſome time, 
and is made by diſſolving indigo in oil of vitriol, by 
which the indigo becomes of a much more lively colour, 
and is extended to ſuch a degree, that it will go very far 
in dying. The following receipt for making it, produces 
a very fine colour, and never fails of ſucceſs, 
Mix 1 oz. of the beſt powdered indigo with 4 072. of oil 
of vitriol, in a glaſs body or matraſs; digelt it an hour 
with the heat of boiling water, ſhaking the mixture at 
| different times. Add 12 0z. of the water to it, ſtir the 
whole well, and when cold filter it; a very rich deep 
colour will be produced; and if a paler % e be required, 
it may be had by the addition of water. The heat of 
boiling water is ſufficient for this operation, and can 
never ſpoil the colour. A ſand heat, not uucommonly 
uſed for this purpoſe, is often found to damage the 
colour, 
Indigo digeſted with a large quantity of ſpirit of wine, 
and dried, will produce a finer colour than the former, 
if treated in the ſame manner with oil of vitriol. 
For an account of the proceſſes for obtaining BLUE li- 
guors from oak-duſt and vitriol, from log- wood and ver- 
digriſe, from log-wood and blue vitriol, from an eſſential 
oil and volatile ſpirit; fee Dr. Lewis's Commercium 
Philoſophico-Technicum, ed. 4to. ann. 1773. p. 382. 
407. 436. . . : 
Blu, ftone or powder, uſed in waſhing of linen, is the 
ſame with $MALT, either in the lump, or powdered. 
When the 8MALT is taken from the pot, it is thrown 
into a large veſſel of cold water: this makes it more 
tractable and eaſily powdered. Afterwards, when exa- 
mined after cooling, it is found to be mixed with a grey- 
iſh matter reſembling aſhes, which they call e/che/. This 
grey matter is ſeparated by waſhing, and then the be 
ſubſtance is powdered and ſifted through fine ſieves, 
to bring it to what we call powder-b/uc. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 396. 
DLV E, turnſo!, is a blue uſed in painting on wood, made of 
the ſeed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four 
ounces of turnſol in a pint and a half of water wherein 
lime has been flacked. See TURNESOLE. 
Brve, altramarine, a beautiful blue colour, uſed by the 
painters, prepared from lapis LAZULI, 
Some detwe its name u/tramarine, q. d. beyond ſea, from 
iis being firſt brought into Europe out of India, and 
Peta. Others ſay, it is becauſe its colour is deeper than 
that of the ſea. | 
This blue is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colours, 
uſed in painting. The preparation conſiſts in firſt cal- 
cining the ſtone in an iron pot or crucible, then grinding 
it very fine on a porphyry; then mixing it up with a paſte 
made of wax, pitch, maſtich, turpentine, and oil; and 
at laſt waſhing the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate 
the colouring part from the reſt, which precipitates to 
the bottom, in ſorm of a ſubtile, beautiful, 5/ze powder. 
he water is then poured off, and the powder at bottom 
is dried in the ſun; and it is the true «u/tramarine. 
Thoſe who prepare this colour, make uſually four kinds, 
which they procure by ſo many different lotions: the 
firſt is always the beſt; and the reſt worſe and worſe to 
the laſt, There is u/tramarine of the firſt kind, ſold for 
11/, ſterling per ounce ; and of the laſt, for about 12 or 
155. | 
The common opinion concerning its origin is, that the 
method of making it was firſt diſcovered in England ; 
and that a member of the Eaſt India company, having a 
- quarrel with his affociates, to be revenged of them, made 
the ſecret public. 


Uiiramarine mult be choſen of a bigk colour, and well 


ground, which is known by putting it between the teeth, 
where, if it ſeel gritty, it is a ſign the triture is not 
ſufficient. | 

To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little 
of it in a crucible, and heating it red hor, if the powder 
has not changed its colour aſter this trial, it is certainly 
pure : on the contrary, if you perceive any change, or any 
black ſpecks in it, it is falſified. | 

Beſides this, there is another kind called common or 
Dutch ultramarine; which is only the crude lapis armenus 
and ſmalt well ground, and pulveriſed; the colour 
whereof, when uſed by the painters, is ſomething like 
that of the true u/tramarine, though much leſs valued. 
Ultramarine, on account of its high price, is frequently 
adulterated, either by a precipitation or magiſtery of 
copper made by alkaline ſalt, or by fine ſmalt. The 
adulteration in the former way may be diſcovered by 
pouring ſome diluted ſpirit of nitre on a ſmall quantity of 
the u/tramarine ; which, if there be any copper, will ſoon 
diſſolve, and form a greeniſh blue ſolution. The other 
kind of adulteration may be detected by waſhing the ſub- 
ſtance in water; the particles of the ſmalt being much 
grofier than thoſe of the #/tramarine : beſides, (malt will 
not mix fo readily with oil, and in enamel painting they 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, becauſe ſmalt will flux with- 
out any addition, whereas the other requires the addition 
of ſome vitreous body. 

There is a blue ſub/tarce, ſomething like what Kentman 
mentions under the name of cœrultum patarinum. It 
was diſcovered in a peat-mols in Scotland. This earth 
is at firſt of a white colour, and only giows b/ue by being 
expoſed to the air. It has alſo ſome reſembiance to 
what Mr, Da Coſta in his Nat. Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 103, 
calls ochra — cerulea, It is deſcribed very mivute- 
ly by Mr. Douglas, who gives an account of his various 
experiments upon it, and recommends it as a cheap 
paint in gum-water, particularly as it is levigated and 
e by nature. Sce Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. NY 27, 
an. 1768. 

Many ſi milar ſpecimens of blue earth have been diſco- 


vered in England and Ireland, and leveral parts of the 
continent, 


BLuE-ball, a name given in ſome countries to the Cone- 


WHEAT. 


BL uv E-bottle, in Botany, is the Engliſh name of the cvANus. 


It is a ſmall plant, with beautiful blue-flowers, common 
in our corn-fields, and of which many beautiful ſpecies 
are kept in gardens. Sce CENTAURY. 

The common wild b/ue-bortle of our corn-fields, is eſteem- 
ed a cardiac and alexipharmic. Conſerves and ſyrups are 
prepared from it in ſome places, and ferve very properly 
for the making of other more efhcacious medicines of the 
ſame intention into form. Schroder and ſome others 
have greatly extolled the diſtilled water of the flowers in 
inflammations, and many other diſorders of the eyes; 
but this ſeems a leſs warranted matter. The flowers of 
the large garden kind, afe faid to be particularly good in 
diſorders of the womb, and the leaves of either in infu- 
fon in dropſies. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens, for the beauty of their fiowers. They 
are almoſt all annuals, periſhing as ſoon as they have 
ripened their ſeed. In order to have them flower early, 
their ſeeds ſhould be ſown in July, or the beginning of 
Auguſt, and when the plants have once got ſtteugtb, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into warm borders, and will 


endure the cold very well, and will flower very early the 
next ſummer. 


Bi.uz-cap, in Ichthyslagy, fee BLE w-cep. 
BLuE-mantle, in 2 


BL u E- nuns, filles blues, thoſe of the order of the Annuaci- 


eraldry, the title of a purſuivant at arms. 


ation. 


BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body blue 


or ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts that compole the 
ſurface of a body, as diſpoſes them to rellect the blue or 
azure rays of light, and thoſe only, to the eye. 

With reſpect to the 4/uene/s of the ſky, M. de la Hire, 
aſter Leonardo da Vinci, obſerves, that any black body 
viewed through a thin white one, gives the ſenſation 
of blue; and this he aſſigns as the reaſon of the b/uc- 
neſs of the ſky, the immenſe depth 'whereof being 
wholly devoid of light, is viewed through the air illumi- 
nated and whitened by the ſun. For the ſame reaſon 
he adds, it is, that ſoot mixed with white makes a 
blue; for white bodies, being always a little trantparent, 
and mixing themſelves with a black behind, give the 
perception of blue. From the ſame principle he ac- 
counts for the bluenc/s of the veins on the ſurface of the 
ſkin, though the blood they are filled with be a deep 
red; for red, he obſerves, unleſs viewed in a clear, 
ſtrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on black: 
being then in a kind of obſcurity in the veins, it muſt 


have 
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have the effect of a black z and this, viewed through the 
membrane of the vein, and the white ſkin, will produce 
the perception of þlurneſs. 

In the ſame way did many of the early writers account 
for the phenomenon of a blue ſky ; ſuch as Fromondus, 
Funceius, Otto Guericke, and many others: their opi- 
nion long prevailed, and has been adopted by ſome in 
more modern times, eſpecially by Wolf, and Muſchen- 
broek. But in the explanation of this phenomenon, ſir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, that all the vapours, when they begin to 
condenſe and coaleſce intonatural particles, become firſt of 
ſuch a bigneſs as to refleCt the azure rays, before they can 
conſtitute clouds of any other colour. This, therefore, 

being the firſt colour they begin to reflect, muſt be that 
of the fine{t and moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which the 
vapours are not arrived to a groſſneſs ſufficient to reflect 

_ other colours, 

M. Boupuer, without having recourſe to the vapours 
diffuſed through the atmoſphere, in order to account for 
the reflection of the b/ue making rays, aſcribes it to the 
conſtitution of the air itſelf, whereby theſe fainter- 
coloured rays are incapable of making their way through 
any conſiderable traft of it. And he accounts for thoſe 
blue ſhadows, which were firſt obſerved by M. Buffon in 
the year 1742, by the aerial colour of the atmoſphere, 
which enlightens theſe ſhadows, and in which the Blue 
rays prevail; whilſt the red rays are not refleQted ſo 
ſoon, but paſs on to the remoter regions of the atmo- 
ſphere. The abbe Mazeas accounts for the phenomenon 
oi Blue ſhadows by the diminution of light; having ob- 
ſerved that, of two ſhadows which were caſt upon a 
white we! from an opaque body illuminated by the 
moon, „ by a candle at the ſame time, that which 
was -1|ightened by a candle was reddiſh, and that which 
was enlightened by the moon was blue. However, the 
true — of this appearance ſeems to be that aſſigned by 
M. Bouguer, which agrees with the ſolution given of it 
about the ſame time by Mr. Melville. But inſtead of 
attributing the different colours of the clouds, as fir 
Iſaac Newton does, to the different ſize of thoſe glo- 
bules into which the vapours arc condenſed, Mr. Mel- 
ville ſuppoſes, that the clouds only reflect and tranſmit 
the ſun's lightz and that, according to their different 
altitudes, they may aſſume all the variety of colours 
at ſun riſing and ſetting, by barely refleQting the ſun's 
incident light, as they receive it through a ſhorter or 
longer tract of air: and the change produced in the 
ſun's rays by the quantity of air through which they 
paſs, from white to yellow, from yellow to orange, and 
laſtly to red, may be underſtood agreeably to this = 
theſis, by applying to the atmoſphere what fr Iſaac 
Newton ſays concerning the colour of tranſparent li- 
quors in general, and that of the infuſion of lignum ne- 
phriticum in particular. Edinb. Eſſ. vol. ii. p 75. 
Bouguer Traitce d'Optique, p. 368. Newton's Optics, 
p. 228; or Prieſtley's Hift. of Viſion, &c. p. 436.— 


440. 
BLUFF-head, or BLU F- beaded, in the Sea- Language, is 
when a ſhip has but a ſmall RAK E forward on, being 
built with her ſtem too ſtraight up. 
Blu ff. headed ſhips are oppoſed to thoſe that are ſharp- 
headed. They are ſhorter, leſs maſted, and fail cheaper. 
BLUING of iron, a method of beautifying that metal ſome- 
times practiſed ; as for mourning buckles, ſwords, or 
the like. The manner is thus: take a piece of grind- 
ſtone, and whet-ſtone, and rub hard on the work to 
take off the black ſcurf from it; then heat it in the fire, 
and as it grows hot, the colour changes by degrees, 
coming firit to a light, then td a dark gold colour, and 
laſtly to a blue. Sometimes they grind allo indigo and 
ſallad-oil together, and rub the mixture on the work 
with a woollen rag, while it is heating, leaving it to cool 
of itſelf. 
Among ſculptors we alſo find mention of b/uing a figure 
of bronze, by which is meant the heating of it, to pre- 
pare it for the application of gold-leaf, becauſe of the 
bluiſh caſt it acquires in the operation. 
BLUNDERBUSS, in the Military Art, a ſhort ſort of 
| fire-arm, with a large bore, contrived to carry a number 
of muſket, or piſtol-bullets at once. 
The blunderbuſs is proper to do execution in a crowd, or 
to make good a narrow paſlage, as the door of a houſe, 
{tair=caſe, or the like. 
BLUNT, in Fencing. To fight with blunts, is to exerciſe 
or parade with weapons without points or edges. | 
BLUNTING the angles of a battalion, in the Military Art, 
| ſignifies to retrench the four corners, and turn the ſquare 
into an octagon. 
his is done in order to give an opportunity for preſent- 
ing the pikes, or firing on all ſides, and was a military 
evolution formerly much in uſe, but now diſuſed. 


BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion or redneſs of the cheeks, ex- 


| 


BOA 


cited by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of conſciouſneſs of 
ſome failing or imperſection. 

Bluſbing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of con- 
ſent or ſympathy, between ſeveral parts of the body, 
occaſioned by the ſame nerve being extended to them all. 
Thus the fifth pair of nerves being branched from the 
brain to the eye, ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks, pa- 
late, _— and noſe; a thing ſeen or heard, that 
is ſhameful, affects the cheeks with lues, driving 
the blood into the minute veſſels thereof; at the ſame 
time that it affects the eye, and ear. For the ſame rea- 
ſon it is, as Dr. Derham obſerves, that a, ſavoury thin 
ſeen or ſmelt affects the glands and parts of the mouth: 
if a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of the 
face with laughter ; if melancholy, it exerts itſelf on the 
glands of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &c. And 
to the ſame cauſe Dr. Willis aſcribes the pleaſure of 
kiſſing. | 


BMI, in Ae. See GAu Mur. ' 
BOA, in Natural Hiſtery, an aquatic ſerpent of prodigious 


ſize, which follows herds of oxen, from which it takes 
its name. It ſucks the cow's teats, and is found ſome- 
times in Calabria. One of, theſe was killed in the reign 
of the egiperor Claudius, in the belly of which they 
found a child, which had been ſwallowed whole. The 
bite cauſes an inflammation of the part bitten. 


Boa is a genus of ſerpents in the Linnzaii ſyſtem, 


with abdominal and ſubcaudal cut, and without a 
rattle, 


BOADODA Ba/haw, in the Turki/h Military orders, an 


officer of the 7anizar/es, whoſe bulineſs it is to walk every 
day about the principal parts of the city, with a number 
of janizaries, to attend him, to keep order and fee that 
all things are regular, even to the dreſs. This office :3 
for three months, and from this the perſon is uſually ad- 
vanced to be a ſerach. 


BOAR, in Zoology, ſus agreſtis, the wild boar. This crea- 


ture differs from the common domeſtic hog, in that the 
grown animal is not different in colour in the different 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies, but is always of a ruſty 
iron-grey. His ſnout is much longer alſo than that of 
the other ; his ears ſhorter and rounder; and both theſe, 
and his tail and feet, are always black. It differs alſo 
in that it is covered with two ſorts of hairs, the one kind 
long, the other ſhort : theſe laſt ſerve the creature to the 
ſame purpoſes, as the downy fur which the beaver and 
otter have under their long hair. It is very commonly 
— in Italy, and its fleſh frequently brought to market. 
ay. 

The roi BOAR, among the Hunt/men, has ſeveral names, 
according to its different ages: the firſt year it is called 
a pig of the ſaunder; the ſecond, it is called a hog.; the 
third, a hog /teer ; and the fourth, Bear; when leaving 
the ſaundecr, he is called a /ingler or ſangler. 

The boar generally lives to twenty-five or thirty years, if 
he eſcapes accidents. The time of going to rut is in 
December, and laſts about three weeks. They feed on 
all ſorts of fruits, and on the roots of many plants : the 
root of fern in particular ſeems a great favourite with 
them: and when they frequent places near the ſea coaſts, 
they will deſcend to the ſhores, and demoliſh the tenderer 
ſhell-fiſh in very great numbers. Their general places 
of reſt are among the thickeſt buſhes that can be found, 
and they are not eaſily put up out of them, but will ſtand 
the bay a long time. In April and May they ſleep more 
found than at any other time of the year, and this is 
therefore the ſucceſsful time for taking them in the 
toils. When a boar is rouſed out of the thicket, he al- 
ways goes from it, if poſſible, the ſame way by which 
he came to it; and when he is once up, he will never 
ſtop till he comes to ſome place of greater ſecurity. If 
it happens that a ſaunder of them are found together, 
when any one breaks away, the reſt all follow the ſame 
way. When the boar is bunted in the wood, where 
he was bred, he will ſcarce ever be brought to quit itz 
he will ſometimes make towards the ſides to liſten to 
the noiſe of the dogs, but retires into the middle again, 
and uſually dies or eſcapes there. When it happens that 
a boar runs a-head, he will not be ſtopt, or puc out of his 
way by man or beaſt, ſo long as he has any ſtrength left. 
He makes no doubles or croſſings when chaſed ; and 
when killed makes no noiſe, if an old boar ; but the ſows 
and pigs will ſqueak, when wounded. 

The ſeaſon for hunting the wild boar begins in Septem- 
ber, and ends in December, when they go to rut. If it 
be a large boar, and one that has lain long at reſt, he 
mult be hunted with a great number of dogs, and thoſe 
ſuch as will keep cloſe to him; and the huntſman, with 
his ſpear, ſhould always be ridiag in among them, and 
charging the boar as often as he can, to diſcourage him : 
ſuch a boar as this, with five or {ix couple of dogs, will 


run to the firſt convenient place of ſhelter, and _ | 
all 


ſtand at bay, and make at them as they attempt to come Box o, ſrather- deu: grainine, log, fi, ſound, trail, waſtes 
up with him. weather, wee the feveral adjectives. 
There ought always to be relays alſo ſet for the beſt and BOARD, is allo ufed for a kind of table or bench, whereon 
ſtauncheſt hounds in the kennel; for if they are of | teveral artihcers perform their work, . 1 
voung eager dogs, they will be apt to ſeize him, and be | In this ſenſe, we ſay a woik-board, a ſhop-board, a tay- 
Line or ſpoiled before the reſt come up. 'The putting lor οναν &c. | 
of collars with bells about the dogs necks is a great ſecu- BOARD, is alſo uſed for a flat machine, or frame, uſed in 
xity for them; for the boar will not ſo ſoon (trike at them certain games, and the like. | 
when they have theſe, but will rather run before them. | In this ſenſe, we fay a draught-board, a cheſ:-board, a 
The huntſmen generally kill che Hear with their {words | ſhovel-b-ar7 and the like. 
er ſpears; but great caution is neceſſary in making the [BoakDs, in Book-brnding. 
blows, for he is very apt to catch them upon his ſnout 
or tuſks, and if wounded and not killed, he will attack are taken, payments ordered, and the like. 
the huntſman in the moſt furious manner. The places] In this ſenſe, we lay the board of works, bard of ord- | 
in which the wound is to be given with the ſpear, are | nance, board of treaſury, aid the like. 
either between the eyes in the midle-of the forehead, or [BOARD of green cloth. 
in the ſhoulders; both theſe places make the wound mortal. 
- When this creature makes at the hunter, his ſafety con 
ſiſts merely in coutege and addreſs; if he flies for it, he 
- 3s ſurely overtaken and killed: if the H comes ſtraight 
up. he is to be received at the point of the ſpear; but it 
he makes doublies and windings, he is to be watched 
very cautiouſly, for he will attempt getting bold of the 
ſpear in his mouth, and if he does fo, nothing can ſave 
the huntſman but another perſon's attacking bim behind; 
he will on this attack the ſecond perſon, and the firſt 
mult then attack him again; two people will thus have 
enough to do with him, and were it not forthe forks of 
the boar-(pears that make it impoſhble to preſs forward 
upon them, the huntſman who gives the creature his 


See BOOK-BINDING. 
BOARD, bureau, is allo uſed for an olfice where accounts 


o 


See GREEN-CLOTH: 

BOARD of trade and plantation, was eitabliſhed in its pre- 
ſcent form by king William, in the year 1696. Com- 
mercial matters had before this time been generally te- 
ferred to a fluctuating committee of the privy council: 
the obvious inconveniencies attending this mode of wa— 
nagement, induced kiog Charles II. to erect a ſpecial 
council of trade in the year 1668, which was ſoon after 
laid ahde: it was renewed again in 1672, but ſoon dif- 
continued, and the former method of reference to com- 
mittees of the privy council revived. In 1696, a reguizr 
and permanent Hard was eſtabliſhed, for ſettling all di- 
putes and regulations relating to commerce and colonies. 
1his board, belide tuch of our miniſters of ſtate, who 
only attend on extraordinary occaſions, conſiſts of a firit 

death's wound, would ſeldom eſcape falling a ſacrifſice] lord commilhoner, and of feven other commiſſioners, 
to his revenge for it. with an annual ſalary of one thouſand pounds each, This 

Ihe modern way of brar-hunting is generally to diſpatch board was abolitlied in 1780. 
the creature, by all the huntſmen ſtriking him at once; [BOAKkD of trade. bureau de commerce, an office in the French 
but the ancient Roman way was, for a perion on foot, polity, cltaviitied in 1723, compoſed of eight pertons | 
armed with a (pear, to keep the creature at bay, and in of experience in commerce and navigation, where zll 
this caſe the Var will run of himſelf upon the ſpear to papers and proporais relating to the improvement or | 
come at the huntſman, aud puia forward till the tpear trade are examined, and all dificulties which occur in | 
pierced him through. 


| allairs of navigation and commerce, either within or | 
The wild bear was formerly a native of Britain, as ap-] without the realm, are diicutled, 


ears from the laws of Hoe! Dia, Lepes Wallicæ, 41. |BoakD-warrs, denotes a certain annual ſum allowed 
Villiam the Conqueror punithed with the jols of their} to hyutheld tervants ter maintenance. Board-weges, 
Eyes, any that were convicted of kitling him: Charles J. granted to the menial otticets and ſetvapts of the crown, 
toarned Cut wild bears in the New Foreſt, but they were COMmmEnced in 1929, when the neceſſities ot king Ch res 
deſtroyed in the civil wars. obiiged im to retiench the expence of his houſhold, | 


The hinder ciaws of a hear are called guards. by abolithiug the giesteſt part of the oaily tables in his 


In the corn he is ſaid to feed; in the meadowge@t fallow | paiac, which were eighty in number, and {ubilicuting 
fields, to rout, worm, or fern: in a cloſe to graze. this annual ailow-.nce in their room. 
The boar is farrowed with 1s many teeth as he will ever BOARD, or ABOAKD, in Sea-languare, is uſed in ſpeak- 
have, his teeth increaſing only in bigneſs, not in rum- ing of dungs within a ſhip or other veffel. 
ber; among theſe there are four called tes or tits, | Hence, io go abcard lignities to go into the ſhip; to heave 
the two biggeſt of which do not hurt when he ſtrikes, | oe. board, is to throw a thing out of the vellel into the 
but ſerve only to whet the other two loweſt, with which | ſca: to hip by the &5ard, is to flip down by-the ſhip's 
the beaſt defends himſelf, and frequently kills, as beivg ſide; H, and board, is when two ſhips, come ſo near as 
greater and longer than the rel. to touch one, another ; or when they lie ſde by fide, 
It is very remarkable, that theſe creatures in the Weſt | Heather bcard, is that fide of a ſhip which is to windward. 
Indies are ſubject to the ſtone: tew of them are ablo- | To beard a vip, is to enter an enemy's ſhip in a tight. 
luteiy free from it, yet ſcarce any have the itones of any | Srce BoarDiNG, infra. 
conſiderable ſize. It is common to find a great number | To mate avoard, or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, to 
in the ſame bladder, and they are uſualiy of about a | Gcard it up to a place, is to turn to windward; and to 
ſcruple weight, and are angular, and that with great | beat ſometimes upon one tack, and ſometimes upon an- 
' regularity, each having five angles. Phil. Tranſ. NY 36. other; in which it is to be noted, that the farther you 
Among the ancient Romans, bcar's fle IH was a delicacy ; | ſtand off to one point of the compaſs, the better hoard 
a boar ſerved up whole was a diſh of ſtate. you will make; and that it is better making /ong boards 
The bear was ſometimes alſo the military enſign borne | than ſhort ones, if you have ſea-room. A /ong board is 
by the Roman armies, in lieu of the eagle. when you ſtand a great way off betore you tack or turn; 
Among phyſicians, a boar's bladder has been reputed a | 2% board is when you ſtand off a little : a good beard 
ſpecihc for the epilepſy. is when we have got up much to windward, or when a ſhip 
The tuſh of the wild V ſtill paſſes with ſome as of great | advances much at one tack, and fails upon a ſtraight line. 
efficacy in quinlies an! pleuriſies. See an analyſis of it} Jo leave a land on back-beard, is to leave it a- lern or 
in Dr. Lewis's edition of Neumann's Works, p. 521. behind; the back-board being that which, in boats or 
Bo Ax, in the Manege. A herle is ſaid to bear when he | ſhips, we lean our backs againſt, 
ſhoots out his nole as high as his cars, and tofles in the BO ARDED een. See FLOOR. 
wind. BOARDING V a /4ip, an attack made to take her, by en- 
BOARD, a piece of timber ſawed thin, for the purpoſes | tering her decks with a detachment of armed men. 
of building. dee L1MBER- In order to bard a ſhip, it is beſt to bear directly up 
We lay, a deal-board, an oak-beard, &c. Brards thicker | with her, and caule all your ports to leeward to be beat 
than ordinary are called planks. Boards formed ready for open, and bring as many guns from the weather-ſide 
the coopers-uſe are Called clap-boaards, We have alſo mi//- | thither as you have ports for ; and then lay the enemy's 
board, and ſcale-beard, ſhaved very thin, for caſes, band- | fhip on board loof for loot, and order your tops and yards 
boxes, &c. to be manned and turmfhed with neccffaries, and let alt 
Deal-62@r4s are generally imported into England ready | your {mall ſhot be in readineſs; then charge at oss 
lawed, becauſe they are prepared cheaper abroad, by | with both ſmall and great, and at the ſame time enter 
means of taw-mills. your men in the tmoke, occaſioned by the firing, or by 
Clap-b,urds are imported from Sweden and Dantzic. + . lighted powder-flaiks and an earthen ſhell, called a 
Oak-boards chiclly from Sweden and Holland; ſome {tnk-pot, thrown on the enemy's deck, either on the 
from Danczick. a bow of the hip, or bring your mid- hip cloſe up with 
Vipe-bcards are brought from Dantzick. We alſo import | her quarter, and to enter your men by the ſhrouds, or, 
white b for thoe-makers: mill aud ſcale-oards, | if you would uſe your ordnance, it is beſt to board the 
palte-boards, &c. for divers artificers. enemy's ſhip athwart her hawſe, for then you uſe moſt 
Scalc-leard is a thinner fort, uſed for the covers of prim- | of your great guns, and ſhe only thoſe of the prow. Let 


ers, thin-boxes, and the like. It is lawed with mills, [ ſome of your men endeavour to cut down the enemy's 
and imported from Hamburgh, -* yards and tackle, whillt others clear the decks, and brat 
Vol I. NV 43, ä | 
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the enemy from aloſt; chen let the ſcuttles and hatches | 
be broke open with all ſpeed, to avoid trains, and the 

danger of being blown up by barrels of powder, placed 
under the decks. Thus, your men being in poſſeſhon of 

the ſails and helm, and the enemy every way ſtowed be- 

low the decks, the ſhip is taken, and all lies at your 

diſcretion. 

BOARIA Lappa, a name given by the ancient Romans to 
the fruit or rough balls of the common aparine or 
cleavers. Pliny calls this plant ſometimes /appa, ſome- 
times lappago and the froitby the names of lap boarie, 

or lappe canine, and ſometimes canariæ. 

BOAROLA, Boarina, in Ornithology, the name of a very 
ſmall bird, deſcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſome others, 
and ſeemingly the ſame ſpecies with the FL Y-catcher, or 
MUSCICAPA. 

BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought 
or moved only by rowing ; intended chiefly for the navi- 
gation of rivers, lakes, and the like. 

The boat acquires various names, according to its various 
ſtructure, and the various uſes it is appointed for, and 
the places where it is to be uſed. The ſeveral boats, and 
their names are, 

A jolly-boat, a lang- boat, a fe, a pinnace, a cutter, a lanch, 
a water- Goat, a yew!, which are boats for ſhips ; a gondola, 
a Greenland-boat, a Bermudas-boat, a balloon of Siam, a 
hor ſe-boat, a periagua, a pleaſure- boat, 2 ponton, a canoe, 
acruckle, a currycurry, a deal-hooker, a felucca, a ferry-boat, 
a pram, a punt, a Balles, a Moſes, a tili- boat, a tod. boat, 
a well-boat, a wherry, a flat-bottomed. boat, &. 

The boats or wherries allowed to ply about London, 
are either tullers, wrought by a fingle perſon with two 
oars ; or oars, wrought by two perſons, with each an oar. 
De Chales propoſes the conſttruction of a boat, which, 
what burden ſoever it bear, ſhall not only move againſt 
the current, without either ſails or oars, but alſo ad- 
vance ſo much the faſter, as the rapidity of the water is 
greater, Its make is the ſame with that of the others, 
excepting only a wheel added to its fide, with a cord, 
which winds round a roller as faſt as the wheel turns. 

Something of the like kind has alſo been ſince done by 
M. Pitot. Vide Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p. 
359, and p. 540. 

A new attempt, and with great ſucceſs, is alſo ſaid to 
have been lately made at Vienna. 
M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the force 
neceſſary to move boats, both in ſtagnant and running 
water, eicher with ropes faſtened to them, or with oars, 
or with any other machine; wherein, he ſhews, that the 
larger the ſurface of the oars plunged in the water, and 
the ſmaller that of the boat preſented to the water, is; 
and again, the longer that part of the oar between the 
hand and the places where the oar reſts on the boat, and 
the ſhorter that between this laſt point and the water; 
the freer will the beat move, and the greater effect will 
the oar have. See Oar. 
Hence it is eaſy to calculate the force of any machine 
that ſhall be applied to rowing ; v. gr. if we know the 
abſolute force of all the men who, row, it muſt be chang- 
ed into a relative force, according to the proportion of 
the two parts of the oar ; i. e. if the part out of the veſſel 
be double the other, and all the men together can act 
with the force of goo pounds, we compute firſt, that 
they will exert 300; which 300, multiplied by the fur- 
face which the veſſel preſents to the water, gives a ſolid 
water of a certain weight; which weight may be found, 
and of conſequence the velocity imprefſed on the veſſel 
by the oars. Or, the velocity of the oars may be found 
in the ſame manner, by multiplying the 300 pounds by 
the ſurface of all the parts of the oars plunged in the 
water. Nor would there be any difficulty in finding firſt 
the relative forces, then the abſolute ones; the velocities 
either of the oars, or of the veſſel, being given, or the 
proportion of the two parts of the oar. 
Beats ſail more flowly and heavily over ſhallow, than over 
deep waters, See an account of experiments for explain- 
ing this, in Dr. Franklin's Letter to Sir Jobn Pringle. 
Experiments, &c. 4to. 5th ed. p. 510. 

Boar, long, called alſo the ſhip's boat, is the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt boat belonging to a ſhip that can be hoiſted 
aboard of her. It has a maſt, ſail, and oars, as other 
beats ; alſo a tiller to the rudder, which anſwers to the 
helm of a ſhip. 

Her thaughts are the ſeats where the rowers ſit ; and her 
thowls the ſmall pins between which the oars are put 
when they row. 


Inſtead of a Jong-boat, merchant-ſhips in the Mediterra- 
nean uſe a LANCH. | 

A ſhip's boat is tile very model of a ſhip, and is built in 
parts in all things anſwerable to thoſe which a ſhip re- 
quires, both for failing and bearing a ſail : and they bear 


the ſame names as to all the parts of a ſhip under water, 


ay rake, run, ſtem, ſtern, bow, bildge, & c. 


Its uſe is to weigh the anchor, bring goods, provifion, &e. 
to or from the ſhip, and other ſervices, as occaſion te- 
quires, The /ong-boat of a man of war may be decked, 
armed, and equipped for cruifing ſhort diſtances againſt 
merchant ſhips of the enemy, or ſmugglers, or for im- 
preſſing ſeamen, &c, 

The terms uſed in navigating a Bat, are, to trim the boar, 
that is to keep her even; to wind the boat, i. e. to bring 
her head the other way; free, or bale the boat, i. e. to 
fling out the water z man the boat, i. e. let ſome men 
go to tow the boat z d moor the heat; i. e. to faſten it with 
two ropes, ſo that one ſhall counteract the other; fend the 
boat, i. e. ſave her from beating againſt the ſhip's ſides, 
The boa?'s gang include thoſe who ufe to row in the 
boat, which are the cockſwain and his gang, to whom 
the charge of the heat immediately belongs. 

A bold boat is that which will endure a rough ſea well. 

A good long- boat will live in any grown ſea, if the water 
be ſometimes freed, unleſs the ſea break very much, The 
rope by which it is towed at the ſhip's ſtern, is called the 
boat-rope, to which, in order to keep the boat from ſheer- 
ing, they add another called a ge- rape. | 

To fave the bows of the boat, which would be torn out 
with the twitches which the ſhip under fail gives it, they 
ſwite her, i. e. make faſt a rope round by the gunwale, 
and to that faſten the boat. 

BoaTs, train of, a number of ſmall veſſels faſtened to each 
other, aſcending up the Loir in France, by ſails when the 
wind ſerves, otherwiſe towed by men, ſometimes to the 
number of ſeventy or eighty to a ſingle rope. 

Bum-BoAT. See BuM-boat, 

BoaTs, coach, bateaux coches, more frequently called water- 
coaches, are large covered boats, uſed chiefly on the river 
Seine, for the convenience of paſſengers, and convey- 
ance of all ſorts of goods. 

BoAT, ſcapha, in Surgery, a ſpecies of BANDAGE, uſed 
when the crown of the head and the part between that 
and the forehead are to be bound, It is likewiſe called 
tholus diocleus. 

BoaT-fly, a water-inſeft, whoſe back is ſhaped much like 
the bottom of a boat; the hind legs, which are thrice as 
long as the fore, aptly enough reſembling a pair of oars. 
Accordingly, contrary to all other creatures, he ſwims, 
ſays Moufet, on his back. 

Bo AT hook, an iron hook, with a ſharp point on the hinder 
part of it, fixed on a long pole, uſed in bringing it to, 
or puh ing it from any other boat, ſhip, &c. 

BOATING, a kind of puniſhment in uſe among the an- 
cient Perſians for capital offenders. 

'The manner of boating was thus : the perſon condemned 

to it being laid on his back in a boat, and having his hands 
ſtretched out, and tied faſt on each ſide of it, had an- 
other boat put over him, his head being left out through 
a place fit for it. In this poſture they fed him, till the 
worms, which were bred in the excrements he voided 
as he thus lay, eat out his bowels, and fo cauſed his 
death, which was uſually twenty days in effeCting, the 
criminal lying all this while in moſt exquiſite torments. 
Prid. Connect. tom. ii. p. 368. 

BOATSWAIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who has 

charge of her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, ſails, flags, 
colours, and pendants; and is alſo to take care of 
the long-boat, and its furniture, and to ſteer her, either 
by himſelf or his mate. 
He calls out the ſeveral gangs aboard, to the due execu- 
tion of their watches, works, &c. He is likewiſe a kind 
of a PROVOST-mar/hal, who ſecs and puniſhes all ef- 
fenders ſentenced by the captain, or a court-martial of 
the fleet. 

Bors w AIN's-mate, is an aſſiſtant of that officer, who has 
the peculiar command of the long-boat, for the ſetting 
forth of anchors, weighing or fetching home an an- 
chor, warping, towing, or mooring. He is alſo to give 
an account of his ſtore, 

This officer is the ſame with what the Dutch called 
boots man-mael; the Germans, unter boots-mann z and the 
French beſſeman, or fecond contre-maitre. 

BOB of a pendulum, the ſame with its ball; except that the 
former is uſed in ſpeaking of ſhort EN DULUus, the lat- 
ter of long ones. 

Bos, in Ringing, denotes a peal conſiſting of ſeveral courſes, 
or ſets of changes: 

BoB-/tay, in Sea-language, a rope uſed to confine the bow- 
ſprit of a ſhip downward to the ſtem. 

BOBARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs of plants, the calyx of which is imbricated, and 
contains only a ſingle flower; the corolla is a glume, 
bivalve, -and placed on the germen; the ſeed is ſingle, 
of an oval figure, and contained in the cup. There is one 
ſpecies. 


BOBBING, or Boss1N, a little piece of wood turned into 


a cyliadric form, whereon thread is wound, to be uſed 
in the weaving of bone-lace. The 
Th 
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The French alſo give the denomination b5bine to what | 


among us is more your called a pol or quill, In 
which they are alſo followed by ſeveral Engliſh. 

In this general ſenſe, hobbint are uſed to wind thread, 
worſted, hair, cotton, (ilk, gold, and ſilver; and they 
are of different lengths and ſizes, according to the ma- 
terials which are ſpun or wound. 

on, among Fiber men, a particular manner of risn- 
ING for cels, different from jniggling. 

Bobbing for eels is thus performed : they ſcour well ſome 
large lobs, and with a needte run a twiſted ſilk through 
them from end to end, taking ſo many that they may 
wrap them about a board a dozen times at leaſt: then 
they tie them faſt with the two ends of the filk, that 
they may hang in ſo many hanks; which done, they 
faſten all to a ſtrong cord, and, about an hand breadth 
and. an half above the worms, fix a plummet three quar- 
ters of a pound weight, and make the cord faſt to a ſtrong 
pole. With this apparatus fiſhing in muddy water, they 
feel the eels tug luſtily at the baic ; when they think they 
have ſwallowed it ſufficiently, gently draw up the rope 
to the top and bring them aſhore. 

BOBISATIO, or BocepisaTio, in Mic, denotes the 
uſing of the ſeven ſyllables bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni, to 
expreſs the ſeven muſical notes, in licu of the fix uſual 
ones introduced by Aretine, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, as 
has been ſometimes done by the Netherland and German 
muſicians fince the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, to avoid the mutation neceſſary in the uſe of theſe 
latter, 

BOCA, in [chthyolsgy, the name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the boce of Ariſtotle, called the boops, from the largeneſs 
of its eyes. It is a ſpecies of the sPaRUus, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by having four parallel longitudinal gold and 
ſilver coloured lines on each fide. Gaza and ſome others 
call it voca; and the Italians, boga. 

 BOCAMOLLE, in 7chthyology, a name given by ſome to a 

voy large and long Braſilian fiſh, more uſually called by 
its Braſilian name, prra-jurumenbeca. 

BOCARDO, in Log:c, the fifth mode of the firſt figure of 
ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt propoſition is particular and 
negative; the ſecond, univerſal and affirmative; and the 
third, or concluſion, particular and negative. Thus: 


BOC Some animal is not man. 

AR Every animal has a principle of ſenſation. 

DO Therefore ſomething has a principle of ſenſation, 
that is not man. x, 


BOCCA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the fiſh, more commonly known by the name of 
the URANOSCOPUS, Or sTAR-gazer. 

It is a ſpecies of the TR AHKs, diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds by having a great number of beards on the 
lower jaw. 

Bocca, in Glaſs-making, the round hole in the working 
furnace, by which the metal is taken out of the great 
pots, and by which the pots are put into the furnace. 

his is to be ftopped with a cover made of earth and 
brick, and r-moveabl= at pleaſure, to preſerve the eyes 
of the workmen from the violence of the heat. | 

BOCC ALE, or BocaL, a liquid meaſure uſed at Rome, 
anſwering to what among us is called a bottle, being 
equivalent to about an Engliſh quart. Seven bocales and 
an half make the rubb:a, 

BOCCARELLA, in the Glaſs-manufature, a ſmall hole or 
aperture of the furnace, one of which is placed on each 
id of the Bocca, almoſt horizontally with it. Out of 
them the ſervitors take coloured or finer. meal from the 
piling pot. | | 

BOCCONIA, in Botany, fo called after Paul Boccone, a 

conſiderable botanical writer in Sicily ; the name of a 
genus of the dodecandria monogynia Claſs of plants; the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower hath four nar- 
row petals, with a very great number of very ſhort ſtaminaz 
in the centre is fituated a roundith germen, contracted 
at both ends, which afterward becomes an oval fruit, 
contracted at both ends, having one cell, full of puip, 
including a ſingle round ſeed. There is but one ſpecies 
of this genus known at preſent, which is the branching 
becconia, with a woolly cow-parſnip leaf; or as it is call- 
ed by fir Hans Sloane, the greater tree-celandine, with 
oak leaves. 
It is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other parts of 
America, where it grows to the height of ten or twelve 
feet; having a ſtraight trunk, as large as a man's arm 
which is covered with a white ſmooth bark. The whole 
phos abounds with a yellow juice, like the greater ce- 
andine, which is of an acrid nature; ſo that it is uſed by 
the Americans to take off warts, and ſpots from che eyes. 
The ſingular beauty of this plant renders it worthy a 
place in every curious Reef von and the Indians are 
very fond of it, for Hervandea tells us, their kings plant- 
ed it in their gardens, | 
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BOCE, in Icbthyelogy, ſee Boca. 


BOCKING herring, in the Dutch trade, ſignifies the ſame 
with BLOATED herring among us. | 
BOCK-LAND, or Book-Lanp; formerly denoted that 
which we now call F&EEHOLD-/and, or CHARTER- 
land; and it was by that name diſtinguiſhed from FoL K- 

land, which was coyyHoL D-land. 

In Ancient Law-Writers, it denotes a poſſeſſion or inhe- 

ritance held by evidence in writing. 

The word was doubtleſs written bock-land, quaſi book= 

land, anſwering to free land. It ſtood oppoſed to FoLK- 

LAND, which was that held without writing. 

BODIANO, in 1-4thyology, the name of an American fiſh, 
of the ſize of 4 perch, with a purple back, and yellow 
ſides and belly. It is more uſually known among authors 
by the name of euDIANno. 

BODLEIAN Library. See Linraky. 

BODTY, in Zoz/ogy, the name of a ſperies of American 
ſnake of the amphiſbæna kind, called alſo 1B1j«Ra. 

BODY, in Phy/ics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance 
of itſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to motion 
or reſt ; but capable of any fort of motion, and of all fi- 

ures and forms. 

he word alludes to the Saxon bodige, flature; and to 
the Belgic boode, a cover, q. d. the tabernacle of the ſoul. 
Body is compoſed, according to the Peripacetic>, ot mat- 
ter, form, and privation; according to the Epicureans 
and Corpuſcularians, of an aſſemblage of hocked, heavy 
atoms; according to the Carteſians, of a certain quantity 
of exten/ion 3; according to the Newtonians, of a ſyſtem 
or aſſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenctrable, move- 
able particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this or that manner; 
whence reſult bodres of this or that form; diſtinguiſhed 
by this or that name. 
Theſe elementary or component particles of bodies muſt 
be infinitely hard; vaſtly barder than the bodies com- 
pounded of them; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or 
break in pieces. This, fir Iſaac Newton obſerves, is 
* neceflary in order to the world's perſiſting in the ſame 
* ſtate, and bodies continuing of the ſame nature and 
** texture in ſeveral ages.” 

Bopiks, motion ef. See Morton. 

Bopy, affettions of. See AFFECTION. 

BoDY, modes of. See MoDE. 

Boby, elcments of. See ELEMENT. 

BoDIES, the exiftence of, is a thing incapable of being de- 
monſtrated : the order in which we arrive at the know- 
ledge of their exiſtence ſeems to be this. We firſt find 
we have ſenſations ; we then obſerve we have not thoſe 
ſenſations when we pleaſe : and thence conclude, we 
are not the abſolute cauſe thereof, but that there is re- 
quired ſome other cauſe for their production. Thus we 
begin to know, that we do not exiſt alone, but that 
there are ſeveral other things in the world together with 
us. — But this, Dr. Clarke owns, comes far ſhort of a 
de monſttration of the exiſtence of a corporeal world: he 
adds that all the proof we have of it is chis; that God 
would not create us fuch, as that all the judgments we 
make about things exiſting without us, muſt neceflarily 
be falſe. If there be no external bodies, it follows, that 
it is God who repreſents the appearance of bodies to us 
and that he does in ſuch a manner as to deceive us, — 
Some think this bas the force of a demonſtration: © It 
is evident God cannot deceive us; it is evident he 
« does deceive and delude us every moment, if there be 
© no bodies; it is evident, therefore, chere mult be bo- 
fies. But the minor of this argument may be denied 
without any ſulpicion of ſcepticiſm. 

In effect, were it poſſible for bodies, i. e. ſolid fi- 
« gured, &c. ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, 
« correſponding to thole ideas we have of external ob- 
„ jects, yet how were it poſſibie for us to know it? 
* Either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or reaſon: as for 
% our ſenſes, by them we have only the knowledge of 
« our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform us, that 
ce things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
« thole which ate perceived. It remains, therefore, that 
“e if we have any knowledge at all of external things, it 
«© muſt be by reaton inferring their exiſtence from what 
« is immediately perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall 
„ reaſon induce us to believe the exiſtence of bodzes 
© without the mind, when the patrons of matter them- 
« ſelves deny, that there is any neceſſary connection be- 
c twixt them and our ideas? In effect, it is granted 
on all hands, and what happens in dreams, phrenſies, 
% deliriums, extaſies, &c. puts it beyond diſpute, that 
« we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 
© though there were no bodies exiſting without, reſem- 
« bling them. Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of 
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« external bodies is not neceflary for the production of 
«© our ideas.” Berkley's Princ. of Human Knowledge, 
p. 59. See ABSTRACTION and EX18TENCE. 


Body generally ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from . 
ough 
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though in Spinoſa's and the Chineſe ſyſtem, this dif- 
ference is ſet aſide, and body and ſpirit ſuppoſed to be the 
' Fame ſobſſance under different modifications. Mr. Hobbes 
like wits affirms ſhirits to be bodies, the exiſtence of any 
ſubſtance not corporeal being rejected by him. See allo 
Dr. Prieſtley on Matter and Spirit. 
Abe Chineſe philoſophers reaſon thus: among an infinite 
number of properties, all equally contained in the na- 
© ture of being, we are ſometimes affected with its ex- 
tenſion, mobility, ſolidity, figure and colour; in which 
* caſe we call it ſimply bedy, or MATTER. Sometimes 
we add moving force to the former, which conſtitutes 
what we call a Vving being. Sometimes, again, we 
conſider it as poſſeſſed with ſenſe, will, and underltand- 
ing: in which cafe we allow it a ſoul, mind, or ſpirit. 
On this footing, the ſeveral. properties of being, how- 
ever different from each other in the impreſſious they 
make on us, are no ways differetit as to their real na- 
ture; ſince they all exiſt neceſſatily with an infinity of 
others, and partake alike of one and the fame infinite 
and unalterable exiſtence» Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. 
ix. p. 304. 

This oe: notion of boy is hard to frame, and philoſo- 
phers are not yet agreed on it; the rather as the purſui: 
leads to the perplexing controverſy de compo/t1107c continue 
Some place the eſſence of body in ſolidity, or impenetra- 
bility; others in weight or gravity 3 others in extenſion 3 
others in mobility. According to the {ir{t of theſe, body 
is defined as ſomewhat that perfectiy fills a determinate 
quantity of ſpice or extenſion, ſo as neceſfarily. to ex- 
clude all other hies from being comprehended within 
the ſame dimenſions. According to the ſecond, body is 
defined as a thing which is receptive and communtcative 
of motion or progreſſion. Sir W. Petty repretents boy 
as matter under ſome figure. The Cartelians define it 
any thing extended every way, or towards all ſides. Ac- 
cording to Wolfius, the eſſence of bedy conſiſts in its 
comroſition, or mechaniſm of parts, from which all its 
other properties reſult, even extenſion itſelf, ſince we 
cannot conceive a compound body otherwiſe than as ex- 
tended, or conſiſting of parts, at leaſt poſſible if not ac- 
tual ones. 

The firſt or internal PRINCIPDES of b:d:ics, which are 
not reſolvable into others, are called ELEMENTS, 
LiGHT or FIRE is found an ingredient in all b:dtes; 
which ſome indeed, eſpecially among the chemiſts, 
make to be the ſame with the principle >ULPHUR. 

The Peripatetics maintain, that beſides the common 
matter of all Bodies, there is ſomething in every ching 
which diſcriminates it from every other, and makes it 
what it is: this they call formz which, becauſe all che 
qualities, and other accidents of the by, mult depend 
on-it, they alſo imagine to be a ſuoltance, and indeed a 
kind of ſoul, that, united to tle groſs matter, with it 
compoſes a natural body. 

The motion of bodes is either loca! or inteſtine. The latter 
is not ſenſible; but may be inferred from a great num- 
ber of operations, Dr. Hooke does not deſpair, but that, 
under fariher helps and improvements of the organ of 
hearing, we may come at length to diſcern the inelline 
motions of hes by the ear. 

As to the cclzurs of bodies, fir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
bodics appear of this or that colour, as they are n 
to refle moſt copiouſly the rays of light originally en- 
dued with ſuch colours. But the particular conltitu- 
tions, whereby they reflect ſome rays more copiouſly 
than others, remain yet to be diſcovered, Ilowever, 
ſome of the laws and circumſtances thereof he delivers in 
the following propolitions.' 

1. Thoſe ſurfaces of tranſparent H, refleA the greateſt 
quantity of light, which have the greateſt refracting 
power; i. e. which jatercede mediums, that differ molt 
in their refraftive denſities: and in the confines of 
equally refracting mediums, there is no reflexion. 2. 
The leaſt parts of almoſt all natural bedzes are in ſome 
meaſure tranſparent ; and the opacity of thoſe bod:es ariſes 
from the muliitude of reflexions cauſed in their internal 
parts. 3. Between the parts of opake and coloured o- 
dies are many ſpaces, either empty, or replete with me— 
diums of different denſities; as water between the ting- 
ing corpuſcles wherewiih a liquor is impregnated, air 
between the aqueous globules that conſtitute clouds or 
miſts : and even ſpaces void both of air and water, be— 
tween the parts of hard bed/es, are not wholly void of all 
ſubltance. 4. The parts of the bodies, and their inter- 
{tice's, muſt be iefs than of fome definite bigneſs, to 
render them opake and coloured. 5. The tranſparent 
parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral ſizes, reflect 
rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, for 
the ſame reaſon that thin plates or bubbles do reflect ot 
- trauſmit thoſe rays: and this appears to be the ground 
of all their colour. 6. The parts of 4sdies, on which 
their colours depend, are denſer than the medium which 
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pervades their interſtices. 7. The bigneſs of the cot. 
ponent parts of natural Bodies, may be conjectured from 
their colours; on this principle, that tranſparent cor. 
puſcles, of the ſame thickneſs and denſity with a plate 
do exhibit the ſame colour. 8. The cauſe of reflection is 
not the impinging of light on the ſolid or impervious 
parts of boics, as commonly believed. g. Bodics reflect 
and refract light, by one and the ſame power varioully 
exerciſed, in various circumſtances. See Corovr. 

Bop, id, that whoſe particles cohere, or are ſome way 
connected to each other. See SOL1D. 

Bopy, fluid, that whole particles eaſily flide over each 
other, and are of a fit ſize to be ayitated by heat; or 


that whoſe particles do not cohere, but are eaſily put in 
motion by the ſmalleſt force. 


Bop, rang h, that whoſe ſurſace is beſet alternately with 


eminences and cavities, in contradiſlinction from a 
{mooth body. 

Bovies, due, thoſe which being ſtretched, do not break, 
but extend one way as much as they ſhrink another. OF 
theſe ſome are bard and malleable, as metals; others, 
loft or viicid, as glues, gums, &, Mem. Acad. Scien. 
an. 1712. p. 268. 

BODIES, f{cxible, thoſe which admit of being bent without 
breaking : ſuch are thread, wire, fibres, and even glaſs, 
when ſpun very fine. Theſe are contradiſtinguiſhed from 
brittle dies. 

BODIES, /pecific gravity of. See GRaviTY, and WEIGHT. 

BoDY, deufe. Sce DENSITY. 

BoDY, rare. See RARE. 

LODY, {minors or lucid, that which emits its own rays, or 
thines by its own light. 

Bop, illuminated, that which diffuſes the light of another 
by reflection, or which ſhines by borrowed light. 

BODY, abe, that which intercepts the rays of light, or 
prevents their paſſage through it. | 

BODY, tran/parciit, diaphanous, or pellucid, that which tranſ- 
mits the rays of light. Sce TRANSPARENCY. 

Bopy, the inertia of, denotes that power whereby it reſiſts 
motion. oee Vis inertiæ. * 

he mutual ACTION of bodies on each other is by Bacon 
reſolved into a principal of allimilativn ; by Hooke, into 
congruity and. incongruity; by Newton, into that of 
attraction and repulſion; and by others, into that of 
aſſinity, or ſimilatity and Ciffimilarity, &c. See Mem, 
Acad. des Seien. an. 1718. p. 2560, 

BobiEs, Ample, thoſe which are not compounded of others: 
ſuch are the ſour elements, and the celeſtial bod;es, ſup- 
poſed to be. | 

BODIES, mixt, thoſe formed of a mixture of the ELEMENTS. 
Theſe are divided by philoſophers into perfectly and im- 
pertectly mixed. 

Others divide mixt bodies into imple and organica! MIX TS. 

Bobs, iuerganically or ſimpiy mixt, are thoſe, whoſe pro- 
perties, powers, and actions depend ſolely on the tem- 
perature of the elements they are compoſed of: ſuch are 
minerals. 

Bopiks, eorganical mixt, thoſe whoſe functions are per- 
formed by means of the mechanical ſtructure of the 

parts: ſuch are vegetables and animals. 

Bop xv, Ame crganical, that which is not compoſed of any 
other organical {cdics or parts. 

Bopy, compound organical, that whoſe component parts are 
organical bedies, being compound beings; and every 
compound being a machine, it follows, that every body 
is a machine. On which principle is ſounded the modern 
mechanical philoſophy. 

We may add, that what the Peripatetics call mixt bodies, 
ſome late writers, after Becker and Stahl, call compound 
bodies, which they ſubdivide into aggregates, mixts, and 
compounds properly ſo called. 

1hus, mixed bedics, according to theſe writers, are thoſe 
compoſed merely of principles; compound bodies, thoſe 
formed immediately of mixts into any determinate ſin- 
gle things; aggregate bodics, thoſe formed of ſeveral com- 


pounds into any entire parcel or ſyſtem. See AGGRE- 
GATE, 


Bopiks, homogeneous. See HOMOGENEOUS. 

BoDIEsS, congruous, thole whoſe particles have the ſame 

magnitude and velocity, or at leaſt harmonical propor- 

tions of magnitude and velocity. : 

BoDIEsS, zncongruots, thoſe which have neither the ſame 
magnitude, nor the ſame degree of velocity, nor an har- 
monical proportion of magnitude and velocity. 

Bopy, hard. See HARD. | 

BODY, volatile, that which riſes by the force of heat. See 
VoLATILE. 

BoDIEs are divided into animate and ingnimate; i, e. into 
thoſe informed by a ſoul, and thoſe which are not; or 
thoſe that have life and thoſe that have none. 

Some conlider bodizs, either as natural and ſenſidte; viz. 
as formed by phyſical cauſes, and clothed by phyſical 


qualities (in which ſenſe, dy makes the object of 
PHYSICS: 


priystcs) : or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the ge- 
heral or abſtract; and according to three dimenſions : in 
which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of geometry. 

Bovie s, alkaline, conſiſtent, elaſtic, fixt, heterogeneous, atmo- 
ſphere of, deſcent of, mercury of. See the ſeveral articles. 

Body, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition to ſoul ; 
viz. for that part of an animal, compoſed of bones, muſcles, 
canals, juices, nerves, &c. 

In which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of comparative 
anatomy. 

Bop v, the human, conſidered with regard to the various vo- 

luntary motions it is capable of performing, is an aſſem- 
blage of an infinite number of levers, drawn by cords: if 
conſidered with regard to the motions of the fluids it con- 
tains, it is another aſſemblage of an infinity of tubes, 
and hydraulic machines. Laſtly, if conſidered with re- 
gard to the generation of thoſe ſame fluids, it is another 
infinite aſſemblage of chemical inſtruments and veſſels ; 
as, philtres, alembics recipients, ſerpentines, &c. and 
the whole is a compound which we can only admire, 
and whereof the greateſt part eſcapes our admiration it- 
ſelf.— The principal chemical apparatus in the whole 
body, is that wonderful laboratory the brain: it is in 
this, that precious extract, called animal ſpirits, the 
only material mover of the whole fabric, is ſecreted 
from the blood. 
In the machine of the animal body, the retainers to the 
doctrine of trituration maintain the brain to do the office 
of the beam of a preſs; the heart, of a piſton; the 
lungs, of a bellows; the mouth, of a mill-ſtone ; and 
the teeth, of peſtles; the ſtomach, of a preſs; the in- 
teſtines, of a reſervoir; the veſſels, of fieves or ſtrain- 
ers : and the air, of a pondus, or ſpring, that ſets the 
machine a going. 

The ſoul, Rohault obſerves, is not the form of the hu- 
man body, as the Peripatetics aſſert. So far is animal 
life from depending on the ſoul, becauſe of its ceaſing 
when the ſoul is ſeparated, that, on the contrary, the 
continuance of the ſoul depends entirely on the ſtate of 
the body; the former never quitting the Jatter, till its 
economy or order is interrupted. 

The Cartefians maintain the ſoul and body to be too diſ- 
proportionate, for thoughts or ideas of the ſoul to be 
cauſed by the motions of the body, and vice verſa : thus 
their reciprocal motions, not being able to be the direct 
cauſe of the one and the other, are only deemed the oc- 
caſion, or occaſional cauſe. God, on occaſions of the 
motion of a body, impreſſes an idea or ſenſation on the 
ſoul; and again, on occaſion of an idea of the ſoul, 
communicates a motion to the bedy : of conſequence, 
God is the only agent in the whole intercourſe between 
ſoul and body. 

According to Mr. Locke, there is no contradiction in 
ſuppoſing, that the firſt eternal thinking Being, ſhould, 
if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs 
matter, put together as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 
ſenſe, perception and thought: though it is no leſs than 
a contradiction, to ſuppoſe that matter (which is evidently 
in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought), ſhould be 
that eternal firſt thinking Being. Eſſay on Hum. Under- 
ſtand, book iv. chap. 3. $ 6. | 
Phyßcians divide the body into ſolids and fluids.—Alfo 
into venters, or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower 
venter, 

The reſt of the body they call members, or extremities. 

Tt appears that both the height and the breadth of the 
human body are actually different in different parts of 
the day; ordinarily it is an inch more in the morning 
than at night. The body ceaſes to grow in height, when 
the bones are arrived at a degree of firmneſs and rigidity 
which will not allow of farther extenſion by the effort of 


the heart, and motion of the blood. Phil. Tranſ. abr. 


vol. vii. Ne 383. 

The alternate increaſe and decreaſe of our bodies depends 
very much upon fleep, meals, exerciſe, &c. and is 
greatly involuntary 3 but M. L' Abbe de Fontenu, diſco- 
vered by attention, that there are alſo alternate increaſes 
and diminutions both of the height and breadth of our 
bedies, that may be ſaid to be voluntary, becauſe they do 
not depend ſo much on ſleep, cating, &c. but only on 
the different poſtures into which we put ourſelves. V. 
» ſupra; and Mem. of the A. D. S. an. 1725. H. 
16. 


Bop, faculties of the, ſee Facul rx. 

ob is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral particular 
parts of the animal fabric. — As, the callous body of the 
brain, the cavernous or ſpongeous bodies of th. penis, 


&c. See CoReUS calloſum, CoRPORA caverne/a, 
&c. 


Bop, reticular See RETICULAR, 


Bopy, in ſpeaking of a horſe, denotes the cheſt, but 
chiefly the flanks. | 
Vor. I. Ne 43. 


| 
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A horſe is ſaid to have a good bidy, when he is full in 
the flank ; u light body, when he is thin or ſlender ih the 
flank. If the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the haunch-bone, though ſuch a horſe 
may have a tolerable body for a time, if he be much la- 
boured, he will loſe it. It is a general rule never to buy a 
horſe that is light-bodied and fiery, becauſe he will pre» 
{ently deſtroy himſelf. 

BODY of a piece bf ordnance, that part comprehended between 
the centre of the trunnions and the caſcabel. It ought 
always to be more fortified than the reſt. See CAN NGN. 

Boby of pump, the thickeſt part of the bartel or pipe of a 
pump, within which the piſton moves, 

Body, in Geometry, denotes the ſame with 80L1D. 

Bopiks, regular or platbnic, are thoſe which have all their 

ſides, angles, and planes, ſimilar and equal. 
Of theſe there ate only five; viz. the tetrahedron, con- 
liſting of four angles; the odabedron, of eight; the 
icoſahedron, of twenty; the dodecahedrin, of twelve pen- 
tagons ; and the cube; of fix ſquares. See TETKA- 
HEDRON, &c. 

Bopiks, celeſtial, are by ſome divided into two kinds, od 
and fluid. See obſervations on their figures, by M. 
Maupertuis, in the Mem. of the A. D. 8. an 1734. 
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Celeſtial ſolid bodies, are thoſe which appear or are ſenſible 
to us, either by their own light, or the light of others 
reflected from them. 

Celeſtial fluid bodies, are only different kinds of zTHER, 
of which Hook makes ſeveral, ſome more fluid and 
ſubtile than others. 

Bopy, ſpiritual or pneumatic, that Which is not palpable or 
groſs enough for our feeling, as the air, light, &c. 

Bop, in Law.—A man is ſaid to be bound or held in 
body and goods ; that is, he is liable to remain in priſon; in 
default of payment. 

In France, by an ordonnance of 1667, all reſtraints of 
the body, for civil debts, are null after four months, un- 
leſs the ſums exceed two hundred livres. 

A woman, though in other reſpects ſhe cannot engage 
her perſon but to her huſband, may be taken by the body, 
when ſhe carries on a ſeparate trade. 

Boby of the place, in Fertification, denotes Either the build. 
ings incloled, or more generally the incloſure itſelf. 
Thus, to conſtruct the body of the place, is to ſortify or 
incloſe the place with baſtions ahd curtains. 


-Bopy is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of ſeveral different 


things collected into one; more particularly a number 
of perſons united into a company or college. 

A ſtate or nation, under the adminiſtration of one ſove- 
reign, is called a bedy politic. All large empires are un- 
natural, becauſe the relation between the head and 
limbs is here too remote. No body, either natural or 
politic, can long remain ſound without exerciſe. Sce 
CoRPpoRATION. 

Bopy, _— in War, is an aggregate or aſſemblage of 
— orſe and foot, united and marching under ſome 
chief. 

An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three 
bodies : the van- guard, the rear-guard, and the main body ; 
which laſt is ordinarily the general's poſt. 

Boby of reſerve, in the Military Art, a draught or detach- 
ment of a number of forces out of an army; who are only 
to engage in caſe of neceſſity. 

Bop, in matters of Literature, a name given to a collec- 

tion of whatever relates to any particular ſcience : thus 
we ſay, the body of the canon law; the body of the Saxon 
law. King James I. had a deſign to compile a hd of the 
Engliſh law. 
The body of the civil law conſiſts chiefly of the Inſtitutes, 
Pandects, Code, and Novels. A olofſated BODY, 1s that 
to which gloſſes are added in the margin, compoſed by 
ſeveral lawyers. 

Bovy is alſo uſed figuratively for conſiſtence, ſolidity, and 
ſtrength. In this ſenſe, we ſay the bozy of a cloth, 
wine, &c. 

Vintners have divers arts of increaſing or dminiſhing 
the body of wine. 

Bop v, among Painters. - A COLOUR is ſaid to bear a body, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing 
with the oil ſo entirely, as to feem only a thick oil of 
that colour ; as white lead, lamp black, vermilion, lake, 
indigo, &c. But verditers, ſmalts, &c. will not em- 
body wich the oil, but are ſtill apt to ſeparate from it in 
working. 

BOEDROMIA, in Antiquity, from Bonipours, helper. de- 
rived from Boaw, I cry, and Jpeww. 7 run, iolemn 
ſeaſts held at Athens, in memory of the ſuccour 
brought by Ion to the Athenians, when invaded 
by Eumolpus fon of Neptune, in the reign of Erec- 
theus. 5 
Plutarch gives another account of the Boedromia, which, 

according 
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dccording to him, were celebrated in memory of the 
victory obtained by Theſeus over the Amazons, in the 
month Beoedromion; which was in the ancient chrono- 
logy, the third month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted 
of thirty days, and anſwered to the lattec part of our 
 Avgult and beginning of September. | 
BOERHAAVIA, in Botany, fee HoG-WEED, | 
BOG, a moiſt, rotten ſpot of earth, which ſinks and gives 
way to the weight of the body, formed of graſs and 
pon putrefied by ſome ſpring frequent eſpecially in 
teland. 
The word may be derived from the Italian buca, a hole; 
or rather, from the Belgic bogen, to bend; on account of 
its giving way when trod upon, 
In this Raſe, bog amounts to much the ſame with * 
in other places ate called moſſes, mar/hes, fens, &c. 
In Ireland they diſtinguiſh between a Tube, called 
alſo red-bog, out of which turf or peat 1s dug; and a 
guaking-tog, which will Gnk under a man in the place 
where he itands to a conſiderable depth, and riſe before 
and behind proportionably : underneath, is frequently 
clear water, into which a perſon often ſlips to the mid- 
dle, upon breaking the ſurface. — Puaking bogs frequently 
turn into turf-bogs. 


Every red- bg is encompaſſed with a deep marſhy floughy | 


ground, called the bounds of the beg. Horns and ſkele 
tons of moole- deer are ſometimes found in bogs fourteen 
feet deep. 

The inconveniencies of bogs are, that a conſiderable part 
of the kingdom is rendered uleleſs by them : they alſo 
keep people at a diſtance from each other, and thus hin- 
der buſineſs from going forward. They occaſion the 
roads to be crooked and circuitous to avoid them: they 
are a great deſttuction to cattle, the chief commodity of 


Ireland; which are encouraged by the graſs growing on | 


the edges of the bogs, to venture in, where they are loſt. 
The ſmell and vapour ariſing from them is accounted 
unwholefome, and the fogs putrid and ſtinking. Add, 
that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and 
taſte, 

Bogs have alſo their uſes: moſt of the people in Ireland 
have their fi-ing from them ; the wood being impoliticly 
deſtroyed, and little pit-coal yet diſcovered. The Iriſh; 
could bardly do without ſome bogs. —The natives had 
anciently another advantage from bogs; viz. that by 
means of them they were preſerved from the conqueſt of 
the Engliſh : and it ſeems to be from the remembrance 
of this that they ſtill chooſe to build near bogs. 

As to the origin and formation of bogs, it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that there are few places, in the northern world, 
which have not formerly been as famous for them as Ire- 
land now is : every wild, ill-inhabited country has them: 
the loca paluſtyia, or paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, 
Germans, and Britons retired when beaten, appear to 
be no other than what we now call bogs, The like may 
even ſtill be found in the barren parts of Italy, as 
Liguria. | 

Boggy lands upon levels are generally called fens with 
us; and what our farmers particularly underſtand by 
the term bog-l/and, is that fort of bog which lies among 
hills, or between two eminences, and has deſcent enough 
to drain it, if the water could get off. 

The true cauſe of bogs, then, ſeems to be the want of 
induſtry : at leaſt it is certain induſtry may remove, and 
much more prevent them. 'There are many begs of late 
ſtanding in Ireland, formed through the miſeries of 
the times, and the deſolation of civil war.— It is no 
wonder if a country remarkable for lazineſs ſhould 
abound with them. 

To ſhew how want of induſtry cauſes bogs, it muſt be 
remembered, that Ireland abounds with ſprings ; that 
theſe ſprings are dry, or nearly ſo, in the ſummer- 
time; and that the graſs and weeds grow thick about 
the places where they burſt out: in the winter the ſame 
ſprings ſwell again, and run, and ſoften and looſen the 
earth about them; and the ſwerd, or ſcurf of the earth, 
which conſiſts of the roots of graſs, being lifted up and 
made fuzzy by the water, becomes dried againſt the 
ſpring ; and does not fall together, but withers in a 
tuft, and new graſs ſprings through it; which, the next 
winter, is again liftad up: thus the ſpring is more and 
more ſtopt, and the ſcurf grows thicker and thicker, till 
it firſt makes what we call a guaking-bog : and as it grows 
higher and drier, and the graſs-roots and other vegetables 
become more putrid, together with the mud and ſlime of 
the water, it acquires blackneſs, and grows into what 
we call a turf-beg. | 
What confirms this account is, that bogs are general] 

found higher tban the land about them, and the higheſt 
in the middle: the chicf ſprings which cauſe them being 
commonly about the middle; from whence they dilate 


lower in beggy ground than in ruſhy, and is deep, ac- 


| 
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themſelves by degrees, as one would blow a bladder; 
but not always equally, becauſe they ſometimes meet 
with greater obſtacles on one ſide, than on the other,— 
Add, that if a deep trench be cut through a box, you 
will find the original ſpring, and vaſt quantities of water 
will run from it, and the bog will ſubſide ; ſometimes a 
dozen or fifteen, ſome even ſay, thirty feet. — Laſtly, thoſe 
hills which have no ſprings, have no bogs; and thoſe 
which have ſprings, and want culture, are never without 
them. In brief, wherever bogs are, there are great ſprings : - 
the turf generally diſcovers a vegetable ſubſtance; it is 
light, and impervious to water, while the ground under 
it is very pervious. 
It is true, there are ſome qruaking-bogs cauſed otherwiſe : as, 
when a ſtream or ſpring runs through a flat; if the pal- 
ſage be not tended, it is filled up with weeds in ſummer, 
trees fail acroſs it, and dam it up; then, in winter, the 
water ſtagnates farther and farther every year, till the 
whole flat be covered; next, there riſes a coarſe kind of 
graſs peculiar to theſe legs; it grows in tufts, and the 
roots conſolidate together, and yearly grow higher, in- 
ſomuch as ſometimes to reach the height of a man : this 
graſs rots in winter, and falls on the tufts, and the ſeed 
with it, which ſprings up next year, and thus makes a 
new addition: ſometimes the tops of flags and graſs 
are interwoven on the ſurface of the water, and be- 
come by degrees thicker, till they lie like a cover on the 
water; other herbs take root in it, and by a plexus of 
thoſe roots it becomes ſtrong enough to bear the weight 
of a man. a 
Another cauſe of bogs is moſs, with which Ireland 
abounds extremely. — Chat which grows in bogs is re- 
markable ; the light ſpongy turf above mentioned being 
nothing but a congeries of the threads of this moſs, 
which is ſometimes in ſuch quantities, and ſo tough, 
that the turf-ſpades cannot cut it. In the north of Ire- 
land they call it old wives tow ; not being much unlike 
flax, The turf-holes in time grow up with it again, and 
all the little gutters in bogs are generally blled with it. In 
reality, to this the red or turf-togs ſeem to be chiefly 
owing. | 
For the draining of bogs, to render them fit for paſture 
or arable, it is not impolliblez the ſame having been 
performed in England, France, Germany, &c.—People 
commonly diſtinguiſh between bogs which have no fall 
to carry away the water from them, and thoſe which 
have: the laſt are reputed drainable, the former not. 
But Mr. King aſſures us he never obſerved one bog with- 
out a fall ſufhcient to drain it, nor does he believe there 
is any. In reality, the great objection againſt draining is 
the charge; which it is commonly reckoned, will 
amount to much more than would purchaſe an equal 
quantity of good ground: for an acre of this laſt, in 
moſt parts of Ireland, is not worth above 4s. per annum, 
and fourteen or fifteen years purchaſe; ſo that three 
pounds will buy an acre of good land : and 1t is very 
doubtful with moſt, whether that ſum will reduce a bog : 
this reaſoning paſſes current, and is the great impedi- 
ment of this work. 
To this it is anſwered, that quaking-bogs, though land be 
ever ſo cheap, never fail to be worth draining: one 
trench will drain many acres; and when dry, it 
is generally meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. 
Again, the bounds of a red-bog never fail to be worth 
the draining z being done by one deep trench drawn 
round the bog, By this, cattle are kept out of the bog, 
and the bounds turned into meadow.— Add, that even 
red-bogs might be made fit for grazing at a much cheaper 
rate than has hitherto been done, by a proper conduct 
in the digging of trenches, particularly deſcribed by 
Mr. King, Phil. Tranſ. N“ 170. p. 948. See alſo 
Ne 330. p. 305 3 and N* 314. pe. 59. Plott's Hiſt. Oxf. 
chap. ix. < 81, &c. 
In ruſhy grounds, the ſprings are commonly found to lie 
within a foot or two of the ſurface, when any thing of 
ſtonineſs or ſmall gravel is to be ſound, and ſometimes 
conſiderably lower in a hungry gravel ; but it is always 


cording to the weight of earth that pens it in. The beſt 
way is to begin the drain at the loweſt place, and to 
carry it in towards the ſpring-head, where there muſt be 
made ſuch trenches, either round or croſs the bog, as 
ſhall be found neceſſary to the draining of it tho- 
roughly. 
If it be neceſſary to makg ſuch large and deep drains, that 
there is danger of the cattle's falling into them, they 
may be filled up with ſtones or brick-batts, and theſe co- 
vered with boards, and the turf laid over them. The 
cavities among the ſtones will give paſſage to the water, 
and the turf will grow at top, as if nothing had been 
done, | N 
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5. i4 common practice to make a bank with the earth 
dug ont of the trench, Jaying it on the ſide ; but this is 
extremely wrong, If the trench be ſmall, the earth dug 
out of it ſhould be carried away in wheel-barrows ; and 
if large, it ſhould be ſpread upon the loweſt places of the 
bog, where there is toom for it. 

Another excellent method is to make the trenches about 
a yard deep, and two feet wide, laying at the bottom of 
them green black-thorn-buſhes, and over theſe a ſtratum 
of large and round ſtones, or at leaſt of ſuch as cannot 
lie cloſe ; over theſe lay another fratum of thorn-buſhes, 


and then place a quantity of ſtraw, to keep the dirt ſtom 


falling in and filling them up. By this means the trench 
will be kept open, which otherwiſe will naturally ſwell, 
and fill up of itſelf. 

Boo, moving or migrating. Theſe ſoft maſſes of earth have 
been ſometimes known to move out of their place, An 
inſtance of this there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, 
about Charleville, in the county of Limerick, There 
was heard for ſome time a noiſe under ground like that 
of thunder at a great diſtance, or almoſt ſpent ; and 


ſoon after this the earth of a large bog in the neightbour- 


hood began to move, and a hill or riſing ſituated in the 
middle of it ſtood no longer above the level of the reſt, 
but ſunk flat, | 
The bog not only moved itſelf, but moved with the neigh- 
bouring paſture-lands, though ſeparated by a large and 
deep ditch ; the motion continued a conſiderable time, 
and the ſurface of the moving earth roſe into a ſort of 
waves, but without breaking up or burſting any where. 
The paſture-land roſe very high, and was carried on in 
the ſame motion till it reſted upon a neighbouring mea- 
dow, the whole ſurface of which it covered, remaining 
ſixteen feet deep upon its ſurface, The whole quantity 
of the bog was torn from its former ſeat, and left great 
gaps in the earth where it had joined, which threw up 
foul water, and very ſtinking vapours. Phil. Trant. 
N' 233. 
All the country came in to ſee ſo ſtrange a ſight as this, 
for it continued moving a long time; but few gueſſed the 
true cauſe of it, which was this: a more than ordinary 
wet ſpring occaſioned the riſing of the bog to a great 
height in one part, and thence propagated itſelf through 
the whole bog; ſo that the hill in the midſt was under- 
mined, and naturally ſunk flat; this and the more than 
ordinary weight of this large bog preſſing upon the ad- 
joining paſture-land, forced up its foundations, which 
were only a looſe ſand. This was puſhed on fideways, 
where there was a deſcent from the beg, and at length 
having given the bog more room, all was quiet and re- 
mained in that ſtate. The bog was more than forty acres 
of ground. 
BoG-bean, ſee Bog Br an. 
BoG-berry, ſee WHoR TL E-beryy. 
BoG-wwood, fee Woor ſubterraneous. 
BOGA, in Zo2logy, a name given by many to a fiſh caught 
in the Mediterranean, and fold at Naples and Meſſina, 


called among authors Boos. It is a ſpecies of the 
SPARUS, 


BOGOMILI, or Box, a ſect ſprung from the | 


Manichees, or rather from the Maſſalians, toward the 

_ cloſe of the twelfth century; whoſe chief, Baſil, was 
burnt alive by order of the emperor Alexius Com- 
nenvus. 

Du-Cange derives the name from two words in the 
Bulgarian language; Bog, Deus, and milvi, miſerere, 
have mercy. 

The Bogomili denied the Trinity; maintaining, that God 
had a human form ; that the world was created by evil 
angels ; and that it was the archangel Gabriel that be- 
came incarnate. They fejected the books of Moſes, and 
only admitted ſeven books of ſcripture: they maintain- 
ed the Lord's prayer to be the only euchariſt ; that the 
baptifm of the Catholics was only that of St. John, and 
theirs that of Jeſus Chriſt; and that all thole of their 
ſect conceived the Word, or Logos, as much as the 
Virgin, denying the reality of Chriſt's body. Laſt- 
ly, that there was no other reſurrection but repent- 
ance. 

P.OHEA, fee TEA. 

BOHEMIAN Brethren, is an appellation anciently given to 

the pioteſtants of Bohemia. 
Lafitius has a treatiſe De Geſtis Fratrum Bohemicorum. 
Czmerarius has alſo given the hiſtory of the Bohemian 
brethren, from whom eccleſimftical hiſtorians have derived 
a large train of ſes, as the Huſſites, Adamites, Tabo- 
rites, Calixtins, &c. 

BoHEMIAN chatterer, in Ornithology, a bird that viſits this 
iſland perhaps once in twenty years, See Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixii. No 20. p. 315. an 1772. 

It is alſo called AMPEL 1s, GARRULVS, and ROLLER. 

BOJA, in Antiquity, a collar or chain faſtened about the 
necks of criminals, to prevent their eſcape. 
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The word is alſo written boga, b:dia, and bags. 


BOICININGA. in Zoolagy, a name by which the Brafilians 


call the RAT TCLE-SNAKE, 


BOIGUACU, in Zeolagv, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 


called alſo ibi, and by the Portugueſe cobra de veado. 
This is the largeſt of all ſerpents, growing to twenty-four 


feet ng aps more, and preying on large animals. It is 


very thick in the middle of the body, and ſmaller both at 
the head and tail. It is of a very beautiful variegated 
colour. Down the middle of the back runs a -chain of 
black ſpots, a hand's breadth diſtant from one another, 
each having a ſpot of white in its middle; and below 
theſe are two other rows of ſmaller black ſpots towards 
the belly. It has in each jaw two rows of very ſharp 
teeth, white as pearl. Its head is very broad, over the 
eyes it riſes in two protuberances; and in ſome of this 
ſpecies there are two claws, like thoſe of birds, behind 
the anus, towards the tail, 

This is a very terrible creature, and will ſeize on a man, 
and either lies in ambuſh in thickets or on the branches 
of large trees, from which it throws itſelf on its prey. 
It has no venom in its bite; and its fleſh is eaten, and 
elteemed a great delicacy. | 
This ſerpent is common in the Brafils. Authors give 
ſurpriling accounts of its ſize: Bortitius preſerved the 
ſkin of one which himſelf had killed, which was twelve 
yards long; and relates, that there was once a ſerpent of 
this kind killed in Java, which was thirteen yards and a 
half long, and had, when killed, a boar in its belly. 


And De Laet relates, that in the Rio de la Plata, there 


are ſome of them ſo large, that they will ſwallow a ſtag 
whole, horns and all. The natives and the Hollanders 
make them a part of their food. 


BOIL, or FuzuxcLE, in Medicine, is a ſmall reſiſting tu- 


mor, with inflammation, redneſs, and great pain, ariſing 
in the membrana adi poſa under the ſkin. As there is no 
part of the body free from being the ſubject of this :umor, 
ſo the whole body is ſometimes fo miſerably inteſted 
with them, that the patient knows not how to ſtir, or on 
what part to lie. Young infants and adults are equally 
liable to this diſorder: and though in adults there 1s ſel- 
dom any great danger in it, yet it ſometimes happens 
when they are very numerous in tender infants, that they 
not only excite violent pains, reſtleſſneſs and toſſings, 
with great weakneſs, convulſions and epilepſies, but death 
itſelf ſometimes follows them. 

The principal cauſe of bells, is a too glutinous and in- 
ſpiſſated (ſtate of the blood, and the cure of them princi- 
pally depends upon the reſtoring the blood to its due 
conſiſtence and proper circulation. People who are very 


: ſubjeA to theſe tumors ſhould bleed and take purging 


medicines at proper intervals, and drink plentifully o 
warm and weak liquors, abſtaining from wine, ſtrong 
ſpirituous liquors, and from the uſe of tobacco. 

When the diſorder is recent or not habitual, external re- 
medies alone are ſufficient for the cure : honey mixed to 
a proper ſharpneſs with ſpirit of vitriol is a very good ex- 
ternal application. The touching the boz/s with ſpirit of 
vitriol alone, is often alſo of great ſervice; and ſome- 
times the diſcutient plaſters are to be applied, as the dia- 
chylon, ſpermaceti, and ſoap-plaſter, If theſe applica- 
tions, however, do not prove ſucceſsful in the diſperſing 
a boil, the only method to be taken, is that of bringin 
it to ſuppuration. This, however, in ſome caſes is no us 
talk, but the tumor remains ſometimes very hard and 
troubleſome, even after a proper treatment of many 
weeks, and ſometimes the humour that occaſions it be- 
comes ſo acrimonious, by its long tenſion, and great in- 
ſpiſſation, that it produces ulcers, which grow gradual] 
worſe and worſe, till at length they end in incurable 72 
tulæ. To promote and quicken the ſuppuration, it is ge- 
nerally found of great ſervice to apply plaſters of dia- 
chylon with the gums, and of honey and flour mixed, 
and made to a proper conſiſtence; and where theſe prove 
inſufficient, maturating cataplaſms are to be , and 
very frequently repeated. When the / is ſufhciently 
maturated by one or other means, which will be known 
ſrom the ſoftneſs and yellowneſs of its head, it mult be 
opened by inciſion, and when the matter it contained is 
diſcharged, the ulcer mult be daily cleanſed, till perfectly 
freed from all malignity, and then healed with the vul- 
nerary balſams. 

When infants which ſuck are afflicted with hie, the pro- 
per method is to give cooling medicines and purges to 
the nurſe, and enjoin her a due regimen in diet; and 
the infant ſhould at the ſame time be got to take ſome 
gentle laxative, and the abſorbent powders, as thoſe of 
crab's-eyes and the like, to allay the acrimony of its 
Juices. 


BoiLs, gum, ſee Gum. | 
BOILED, or BoyLep is, thoſe which have been put, 


while in the balls, into hot water, to make them wind 
the better. In 
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according to him, were celebrated in memory of the 
victory obtained by Theſeus over the Amazons, in the 
month Bocdromion; which was in the ancient chrono- 
logy, the third month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted 
of thirty days, and anſwered to the latter part of our 
Auguſt and beginning of September. 
BOERHAAVIA, in Botany, ſce HoG-WEED, 
BOG, a moiſt, rotten ſpot of earth, which ſinks and gives 
way to the weight of the body, formed of graſs and 
* putrefied by ſome ſpring; frequent eſpecially in 
celand. | 
The word may be derived from the Italian buca, a hole; 
or rather from the Belgic bcogen, to bend; on account of 
its giving way when trod upon. 
In this ſenſe, bog amounts to much the ſame with what 
in other places are called moſſes, mar/hes, fens, &c. 
In Ireland they diſtinguiſh between a turf-bog, called 
alſo red-bog, out of which turf or peat is dug; and a 
guaking-tog, which will Gnk under a man in the place 
where he itands to a conſiderable depth, and riſe before 
and behind proportionably : underneath, is frequently 
clear water, into which a perſon often flips to the mid- 
dle, upon breaking the ſurface. — Puaking bogs frequently 
turn into turf-bogs. 


Every red- big is encompaſſed with a deep marſhy ſloughy | 


ground, called the bounds of the bog. Horns and ſkele 
tons of moole-deer are ſometimes found in bogs fourteen 
feet deep. 

The inconveniencies of bogs are, that a conſiderable part 
of the kingdom is rendered uleleſs by them : they alſo 
keep people at a diſtance from each other, and thus hin- 
der buſineſs from going forward. They occaſion the 
roads to be crooked and circuitous to avoid them: they 
are a great deſtruCtion to cattle, the chief commodity of 


Ireland; which are encouraged by the graſs growing on | 


the edges of the bogs, to venture in, where they are Joſt. 
The ſmell and vapour ariſing from them is accounted 
unwholeſome, and the fogs putrid and ſtinking. Add, 


that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and 
taſte, 


| 
Bogs have alſo their uſes: moſt of the people in Ireland 


have their fi-ing from them ; the wood being impoliticly 
deſtroyed, and little pit-coal yet diſcovered. The Iriſh 
could bardly do without ſome bogs.—The natives had 
anciently another advantage from bogs ; viz. that by 
means of them they were preſerved from the conqueſt of 
the Engliſh : and it ſeems to be from the remembrance 
of this that they ſtill chooſe to build near bogs. 

As to the origin and formation of begs, it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that there are few places, in the northern world, 
which have not formerly been as famous for them as Ire- 
land now is : every wild, ill-inhabited country has them : 
the loca paluſtria, or paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, 
Germans, and Britons retired when beaton, appear to 
be no other than what we now call bogs, The like may 
even ſtill be found in the barren parts of Italy, as 
Liguria. 

Boggy lands upon levels are generally called ferns with 
us; and what our farmers particularly underſtand by 
the term bog-land, is that ſort of bog which lies among 
hills, or between rwo eminences, and has deſcent enough 
to drain it, if the water could get off, 
The true cauſe of bogs, then, ſeems to be the want of 
induſtry : at leaſt it is certain induſtry may remove, and 
much more prevent them. There are many bogs of late 
ſtanding in Ireland, formed through the miſeries of 
the times, and the deſolation of civil war.—lt is no 
wonder if a country remarkable for lazineſs ſhould 
abound with them. 

To ſhew how want of induſtry cauſes bogs, it muſt be 
remembered, that Ireland abounds with ſprings ; that 
theſe ſprings are dry, or nearly ſo, in the * 
time; and that the graſs and weeds grow thick about 
the places where they burſt out: in the winter the ſame 
ſprings ſwell again, and run, and ſoften and looſen the 
earth about them; and the ſwerd, or ſcurf of the earth, 
which conſiſts of the roots of graſs, being lifted up and 
made fuzzy by the water, becomes dried againſt the 
ſpring ; and does not fall together, but withers in a 
tuft, and new graſs ſprings through it; which, the next 
winter, is again lift«d up: thus the ſpring is more and 
more ſtopt, and the ſcurf grows thicker and thicker, till 
it firſt makes what we call a quaking-bog : and as it grows 
higher and drier, and the grals-roots and other vegetables 
become more putrid, together with the mud and {lime of 
the water, it acquires blackneſs, and grows into what 
we call a turf-bog. 

What confirms this account is, that bogs are generally 
found higher than the land about them, and the higheſt 
in the middle: the chief ſprings which cauſe them being 
commonly about the middle; from whence they dilate 


| 
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themſelves by degrees, as one would blow a bladder; 
but not always equally, becauſe they ſometimes meet 
with greater obſtacles on one fide, than on the other, — 
Add, that if a deep trench be cut through a box, you 
will find the original ſpring, and vaſt quantities of water 
will run from it, and the bog will ſubſide 3 ſometimes a 
dozen or fifteen, ſome even ſay, thirty feet. = Laſtly, thoſe 
hills which have no ſprings, have no bogs; and thoſe 
which have ſprings, and want culture, are never without 
them. In brief, wherever bogs are, there are great ſprings : 
the turf generally diſcovers a vegetable ſubſtance ; it is 
light, and impervious to water, while the ground undet 
it is very pervious. 

It is true, there are ſome qraking-bogs cauſed otherwiſe : as, 
when a ſtream or ſpring runs through a flat; if the pal- 
ſage be not tended, it is filled up with weeds in ſummer, 
trees fail acroſs it, and dam it up; then, in winter, the 
water ſtagnates farther and farther every year, till the 
whole flat be covered; next, there riſes a coarſe kind of 
graſs peculiar to theſe bogs; it grows in tufts, and the 
roots conſolidate together, and yearly grow bigher, in- 
ſomuch as ſometimes to reach the height of a man : this 
graſs rots in winter, and falls on the tufts, and the ſeed 
with it, which ſprings up next year, and thus makes a 
new addition: ſometimes the tops of flags and graſs 
are interwoven on the ſurface of the water, and be- 
come by degrees thicker, till they lie like a cover on the 
water; other herbs take root in it, and by a plexus of 
thoſe roots it becomes ſtrong enough to bear the weight 
of a man. 

Another cauſe of bogs is moſs, with which Ireland 
abounds extremely. — That which grows in Gogs is re- 
markable ; the light ſpongy turf above mentioned being 
nothing but a congeries of the threads of this moſs, 
which is ſometimes in ſuch quantities, and ſo tough, 
that the turf-ſpades cannot cut it. In the north of Ire= 
land they call it old wives tow ; not being much unlike 
flax, The turf-holes in time grow up with it again, and 
all the little gutters in bogs are generally blled with it. In 
reality, to this the red or turf-bogs ſeem to be chiefly 
owing. 

For the draining of bogs, to render them fit for paſture 
or arable, it is not impoſſible; the fame having been 
performed in England, France, Germany, &c.—Pecople 
commonly diſtinguiſh between bogs which have no fall 
to carry away the water from them, and thoſe which 
have: the laſt are reputed drainable, the former not. 
But Mr. King aſſures us he never obſerved one bog with- 
out a fall ſufhcient to drain it, nor does he believe there 
is any. In reality, the great objection againſt draining is 
the charge; which it is commonly reckoned, will 
amount to much more than would purchaſe an equal 
quantity of good ground: for an acre of this laſt, in 
moſt parts of Ireland, is not worth above 45s. per annum, 


and fourteen or fifteen years purchaſe; ſo that three 


pounds will buy an acre of good land: and it is very 
doubtful with moſt, whether that ſum will reduce a bez : 
this reaſoning paſſes current, and is the great impedi- 
ment of this work. 
To this it is anſwered, that quaking-bogs, though land be 
ever ſo cheap, never fail to be worth draining: one 
trench will drain many acres; and when dry, it 
is generally meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. 
Again, the bounds of a red-bog never fail to be worth 
the draining z being done by one deep trench drawn 
round the bog, By this, cattle are kept out of the bog, 
and the bounds turned into meadow.— Add, that even 
red-bogs might be made fit for grazing at a much cheaper 
rate than has hitherto been done, by a proper conduct 
in the digging of trenches, particularly deſcribed by 
Mr. King, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 170. p. 948. See alſo 
Ne 330. p. 305; and N* 314. p- 59. Plott's Hiſt. Oxf. 
chap. ix. < 81, &c. 
In ruſhy grounds, the ſprings are commonly found to lie 
within a foot or two of the ſurface, when any thing of 
ſtonineſs or ſmall gravel is to be ſound, and ſometimes 
conſiderably lower in a hungry gravel ; but it is always 
lower in boggy ground than in ruſhy, and is deep, ac- 
cording to the weight of earth that pens it in. The beſt 
way is to begin the drain at the lowelt place, and to 
carry it in towards the ſpring-head, where there muſt be 
made ſuch trenches, either round or croſs the bog, as 
ſhall be found neceflary to the draining of it tho- 
roughly. 
If it be neceſſary to makg ſuch large and deep drains, that 
there is danger of the cattle's falling into them, they 
may be filled up with ſtones or brick-batts, and theſe co- 
vered with boards, and the turf laid over them. The 
cavities among the ſtones will give paſſage to the water, 
and the turf will grow at top, as if nothing had been 
done, 7 
| [4 
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F: i4 a common practice to make a bank with the earth 
dug ont of the trench, laying it on the ſide ; but this is 
extremely wrong. If the trench be ſmall, the earth dug 
out of it ſhould be carried away in wheel-barrows ; and 
if large, it ſhould be ſpread upon the loweſt places of the 
bog, where there is room for it. 

Another excellent method is to make the trenches about 
a yard deep, and two feet wide, laying at the bottom of 
them green black-thorn-buſhes, and over theſe a ſtratum 
of large and round ſtones, or at leaſt of ſuch as cannot 
lie cloſe 3 over theſe lay another /ratum of thorn- buſhes, 
and then place a quantity of ſtraw, to keep the dirt from 
falling in and filling them up. By this means the trench 
will be kept open, which otherwiſe will naturally ſwell, 
and fill up of itſelf, 

Bo, moving or migrating. Theſe ſoft maſſes of earth have 
been ſometimes known to move out of their place, An 
inſtance of this there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, 
about Charleville, in the county of Limerick. There 
was heard for ſome time a noiſe under ground like that 
of thunder at a great diſtance, or almoſt ſpent ; and 
ſoon after this the earth of a large bog in the neightbour- 
hood began to move, and a hill or riſing ſituated in the 
middle of it ſtood no longer above the level of the reſt, 
but ſunk flat, 

The bog not only moved itſelf, but moved with the neigh- 
bouring paſture-lands, though ſeparated by a large and 
deep ditch ; the motion continued a conſiderable time, 
and the ſurface of the moving earth roſe into a ſort of 


waves, but without breaking up or burſting any where. 


The paſture-land roſe very high, and was carried on in 
the ſame motion till it reſted upon a neighbouring mea- 
dow, the whole ſurface of which it covered, remaining 
ſixteen feet deep upon its ſurface, The whole quantity 
of the bog was torn from its former ſeat, and left great 
gaps in the earth where it had joined, which threw up 
foul water, and very ſtinking vapours. Phil. Trant, 
N“ 233. | 

All the country came in to ſee ſo ſtrange a ſight as this, 
for it continued moving a long time; but few gueſſed the 
true cauſe of it, which was this: a more than ordinary 
wet ſpring occaſioned the riſing of the bog to a great 
height in one part, and thence propagated itſelf through 
the whole bog; ſo that the hill in the midſt was under- 
mined, and naturally funk flat; this and the more than 
ordinary weight of this large boy preſſing upon- the ad- 
joining paſture-land, forced up its foundations, which 
were only a loofe ſand. This was puſhed on ſide ways, 
where there was a deſcent from the 597, and at length 
having given the bog more room, all was quiet and re- 
mained in that ſtate. The bog was more than forty acres 
of ground. 

BoG-bean, ſee Bog Br an. 

BoG-berry, ſee WHoR TL E-beryy. 

BoGg-wwod, ſee Woo ſubterraneout. 

BOGA, in Zoology, a name given by many to a fiſh caught 
in the Mcciterranean, and fold at Naples and Meſſina, 


called among authors Bos. It is a ſpecies of the 
SPARUS, | 


BOGOMILI, or BoGARNMIT R, a ſect ſprung from the | 


Manichees, or rather from the Maſſalians, toward the 
cloſe of the twelfth century ; whoſe chief, Baſil, was 
burnt alive by order of the emperor Alexius Com- 
nenvus. 
Du-Cange derives the name from two words in the 
Bulgarian language; Bog, Deus, and milvi, miſerere, 
have mercy. 
"The Bogomili denied the Trinity; maintaining, that God 
had a human form ; that the world was created by evil 
angels; and that it was the archangel Gabriel that be- 
came incarnate. They r<jeed the books of Moſes, and 
only admitted ſeven books of ſcripture : they maintain- 
ed the Lord's prayer to be the only euchariſt ; that the 
baptifm of the Catholics was only that of St. John, and 
theirs that of Jeſus Chriſt; and that all thole of their 
ſect conceived the Word, or Logos, as much as the 
Virgin, denying the reality of Chriſt's body. Laſt- 
ly, that there was no other reſurreQtion but repent- 
ance, 
'OHEA, ſee TEA. 
VOHEMIAN Brethren, is an appellation anciently given to 
the proteſtans of Bohemia. 
Lafitius has a treatiſe De Geſtis Fratram Bohemicorum. 
Camerarius has alſo given the hiſtory of the Bohemian 
brethren, from whom eceleſisſtical hiſtorians have derived 
a large train of ſects, as the Huſſites, Adamites, Tabo- 
rites, Calixtins, &c. 
BOHEMIAN chatterer, in Ornithology, a bird that viſits this 
iſland pechaps once in twenty years. See Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixii. Ne 20. p. 315. an 1772. 
It is alſo called aMPEL1s, GARRULVS, and Rol. LER. 
BOJA, in Antiquity, a collar or chain faſtened about the 


necks of criminals, to prevent their eſcape. 
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The word is alſo written boga, b:dia, and bag. 
BOICININGA. in Zoo/cgy, a name by which the Braſilians 
call the RATTLE-SNAKE, 
BOIGU ACU, in Zzo/2gy, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 


called alſo iib9a, and by the Portugueſe cobra de vcado. 


This is the largeſt of all ſerpents, growing to twenty-four | 


feet NW. pd more, and preying on large animals. It is 

very thick in the middle of the body, and ſmaller both at 
the head and tail. It is of a very beautiful variegated 
colour. Down the middle of the back runs a -chain of 
black ſpots, a hand's breadth diſtant from one another, 
each having a ſpot of white in its middle; and below 
theſe are two other rows of ſmaller black ſpots towards 
the belly. It has in each jaw two rows of very ſharp 
teeth, white as pearl. Its head is very broad, over the 
eyes it riſes in two protuberances; and in ſome of this 
ſpecies there are two claws, like thoſe of birds, behind 
the anus, towards the tail, 
This is a very terrible creature, and will ſeize on a man, 
and either lies in ambuſh in thickets or on the branches 
of large trees, from which it throws itſelf on its prey. 
It has no venom in its bite; and its fleſh is eaten, and 
eſteemed a great delicacy. | 
This ſerpent is common in the Brafils. Authors give 
ſurpriling accounts of its ſize: Bortitius preſerved the 
ſkin of one which himſelf had killed, which was twelve 
yards long; and relates, that there was once a ſerpent of 
this kind killed in Java, which was thirteen yards and a 
half long, and had, when killed, a boar in its belly. 
And De Laet relates, that in the Rio de la Plata, there 
are ſome of them ſo large, that they will ſwallow a ſtag 
whole, horns and all. The natives and the Hollanders 
make them a part of their food. 

BOIL, or Fur uxcLE, in Medicine, is a ſmall reſiſting tu- 
mor, with inflammation, redneſs, and great pain, ariſing 
in the membrana adipoſa under the ſkin. As there is no 
part of the body free from being the ſubject of this Mer, 
ſo the whole body is ſometimes ſo miſerably inteited 
with them, that the patient knows not how to ſtir, or on 
what part to lie, Young infants and adults are equally 
liable to this diſorder: and though in adults there 1s ſel- 
dom any great danger in it, yet it ſometimes happens 
when they are very numerous in tender infants, that they 
not only excite violent pains, reſtleſſneſs and toſſings, 
with great weakneſs, convulſions and epilepſies, but death 
itſelf ſometimes follows them. | 
The principal cauſe of b9i/s, is a too glutinous and in- 
ſpiſſated ſtate of the blood, and the cure of them princi=- 
pally depends upon the reſtoring the blood to its due 
conſiſtence and proper circulation. People who are very 
ſubjeA to theſe tumors ſhould bleed and take purging 
medicines at proper intervals, and drink plentifully o 
warm and weak liquors, abſtaining from wine, ſtrong 
ſpirituous liquors, and from the uſe of tobacco. 

When the diſorder is recent or not habitual, external re- 
medies alone are ſufficient for the cure: honey mixed to 
a proper ſharpneſs with ſpirit of vitriol is a very good ex- 
ternal application. The touching the bo:/s with ſpirit of 
vitriol alone, is often alſo of great ſervice z and ſome- 
times the diſcutient plaſters are to be applied, as the dia- 
chylon, ſpermaceti, and ſoap-plaſter. If theſe applica- 
tions, however, do not prove ſucceſsful in the diſperſing 
a boil, the only method to be taken, is that of bringin 
it to ſuppuration. This, however, in ſome caſes is no eaſy 
taſk, but the tumor remains ſometimes very hard and 
troubleſome, even after a proper treatment of many 
weeks, and ſometimes the humour that occaſions it be- 
comes ſo acrimonious, by its long tenſion, and great in- 
ſpiſſation, that it produces ulcers, which grow gradual] 
worſe and worſe, till at length they end in incurable 572 
tulæ. To promote and quicken the ſuppuration, it is ge- 
nerally found of great ſervice to apply plaſters of dia- 
chylon with the gums, and of honey and flour mixed, 
and made to a proper conſiſtence; and where theſe prove 
inſuſicient, maturating cataplaſms are to be applied, and 
very frequently repeated. When the / is ſufficiently 
maturated by one or other means, which will be known 
ſrom the ſoftneſs and yellowneſs of its head, it mult be 
opened by incifion, and when the matter it contained is 
diſcharged, the ulcer mult be daily cleanſed, till perfectly 
freed from all malignity, and then healed with the vul- 
nerary balſams. 

When infants which ſuck are afflited with B., the pro- 
per method is to give cooling medicines and purges to 
the nurſe, and enjoin her a due regimea in diet; and 
the infant ſhould at the ſame time be got to take ſome 
gentle laxative, and the abſorbent powders, as thoſe of 
crab's-eyes and the like, to allay the acrimony of its 
Juices. 

BoiLs, gum, ſee Gum. 

BOILED, or BoyLED /i/ks, thoſe which have been put, 
while in the balls, into hot water, to make them wind 
the better. | In 
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la which ſenſe, boiled i/k ſtands oppoſed to raw. 
BOILER, or BoyLe, a large copper · veſſel, wherein things 
ate expoſed over the fire to be boiled. | 
The b9iler in the alumeworks is a veſſel, in which the li- 
quot is evaporated to a conſiſtence, and is made of lead. 
The general ſize is about eight feet ſquare, and they 
contain about twelve tuns each. 
They make them in this manner: firſt they lay long 
pieces of caſt-iron, twelve inches ſquare, as long as the 
breadth of the boiler, and at about twelve inches diſtance 
from one another. Theſe are placed twenty-four inches 
above the ſurface of the fire. On theſe maſly bars of 
iron they lay, croſs-wiſe, the common flat bars of iron, 
as cloſe as they can lie together, and then make up the 
ſides with brick-work. In the middle of the bottom of 
this boiler is laid a trough of lead, wherein they put at 
firſt about a hundred pound weight of the rock. They 
uſe Newcaſtle coals in the BOILING ; and if they find 
the liquor not ſtrong enough, they add more of the rock 
at times, as it boils. Phil. Tranſ. NY 142. 
The boiler for making colours &c. muſt be made of pew- 
ter; becauſe iron and copper will be corroded by the ſa- 
line ſubſtances uſed in the manufacture of them. 
BOILERY, or BoiLAKy, in the Salt Works, denotes a ſalt- 
houſe, pit, or other place, where SALT is made. 
BOLLING, or BoyLiNnG, ebullition, in Phyſics, the agita- 
tion of a fluid body, ariſing from the application of tice, 
&c. 
The phenomenon of boiling may be thus accounted for: the 
minute particles of the fuel being detached from each 
other, and impelled in orbem, with a great velocity (1. e. 
being converted into fire), paſs the pores of the contain- 
ing veſſel, and mix wnb the liquid. By the reſiſtance 
they here meet withal, their motion is deſtroyed ; 1. e. 
they communicate it wholly to the quieſcent water : 
hence ariſes, at firſt a ſmall inteſtine motion in the wa- 
ter, and from the continued action of the firſt cauſe, the 
effect is increaſed, and the motion of the water conti- 
nually accelerated : ſo that the water by degrees, be- 
comes ſenſibly agitated. But now the particles of the 
fire ſtriking on thoſe in the lower ſurface of the water, 
will not aa. Þ give them an impulſe upwards, contrary to 
the laws of equilibrium, but will likewiſe render them 
ſpecifically lighter than before, ſo as to determine them 
to aſcend according to the laws of £qu:/:brium ; and this, 
cither by inflating them into little veſicles, by the attrac- 
tion of the particles of water around them; or by break- 
ing and ſeparating the little ſpherules of water, and ſo 
increaſing the ratio of their ſurface to their ſolid content. 
There will therefore be a conſtant flux of water ſrom the 
bottom of the veſſel to the top, and conſequently a re- 
ciprocal flux from the top to the bottom; 1. e. the up- 
er and under water will change places ; and hence we 
os the reaſon of that phenomenon, of the water's being 
hot at top ſooner than at bottom. 
Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh the ſpecific gravity 
of water, ſo as not only to make it mount in water, but 
alſo in air ; whence ariſe the phenomena of vapour and 
ſmoak ; though the air incloſed in the interſtices of the 
water muſt be allowed a good ſhare in this appearance : 
for that air being dilated, and its ſpring ſtrengthened by 
the action of the fire, breaks its priſon, and aſcends 
through the water into the air; carrying with it ſome of 
the contiguous ſpherules of water, ſo many as ſhall hang 
in its v1//;, or can adhere immediately to it, 
The particles of air in the ſeveral interſtices of the fluid 
maſs thus expanded, and moving upwards, will meet and 
coaleſce in their paſſage ; by which means great quanti- 
tics of the water will bz heaved up, and let fall again al- 
ternately, as the air riſes up, and again paſſes from the 
water : for the air, after coalition, though it may buoy 
up a great heap of water, by its elaſticity while in the 
water; yet cannot carry it up, together with itſelf, into 
the atmoſphere ; ſince, when once got free from the up. 
per ſurface of the water in the veſſel, it will unbend it- 
jelf in the atmoſphere; and fo its ſprings and force will 
become juſt equal to that of the common unheated air. 
Add to this, that were the ſpring and motion of the air 
ſufficient to carry up the water with it, yet it would not 
have that eſſe ; but the water would run off at the ex- 
tremities of the air; all except ſo much as ſhould be 
either entangled in its vii, or immediately adhere to its 
ſurface by attraCtion : and hence we ſee the reaſon of the 
principal phenomenon of boiling, viz. the fluctuating of 
the ſurface of the water. Boiling water diſpoles it to 
freeze more readily. Sce WATER. 
We ſ generally annex the idea of a certain very great de- 
gree of heat to the boiling of liquids; but this does not 


ſcem to be a connection of nature's making, but of our 


own. It is reported by many, that a veſſel of tar being 
ſet over the fire till it boz/s, a perſon may, while it is 


bs;/ing, put his hand into it without any injury; and that | 
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the artificers who uſe and prepare this commodity, knote 
this property of it ſo well, that they uſually take the ſkum 
we. their pots off it, while boi/ing, with their naked 
ands. 
Water, in the receiver of an air-pump, when exhauſted 
will bo:/ without any great heat, The receiver ſhould 
for this experiment, be one part full of water, and three 
empty: in this caſe, the flame of a candle being placed 
under the veſſel, the water will Fi violently, while the 
glaſs itſelf is ſcarce warm z and when the water has been 
thus Kept boiling a quarter of an hour, the glaſs will 
ſcarce be any thing the hotter for it. When the candle 
is taken away, the water will ſtill continue a great while 
boiling, and when it ceaſes firſt, will renew itſelf again 
from time to time to a very great ebullition. All the 
bubbles that riſe out of the water on this occaſion, do 
not raiſe the mercury in a gage to any ſenſible height. 
Spirit of wine, in the ſame manner, b9:/s much ſooner in 
vacuo than the water, and in this ſtate will raiſe the-mer- 
cury in the gage to an inch higher than its former ſtand- 
ard. If the receiver containing it in this boiling ſtate, be 
plunged into cold water, the liquor inſtead of becoming 
calm, 49/5 more ſtrongly than before. It might be ſup- 
poſed that this phenomenon was owing to a periſtaſis; but 
we have more grounds to ſay it came from hence, that the 
vapours of the ſpirit were more condenſed, and fo made 
the receiver more empty, which is ſufficient to make the 
ſpirit of wine boil, though it were not hot, as liquors 
uſually do when put into the engine, and the air ex- 
hauſted. In all theſe, and many other caſes, boiling is 
induced without that heat, which is ſuppoſed a neceſſary 
concomitant of it. Phil. Tranſ. N® 122. 
ALABASTER, in borling, will ſwell a ſixth or eighth part 
above the top of the pot. | 
Different fluids require different degrees of heat to make 
them heil. Dr. Freind gives a table of the different times 
required to make ſereral fluids S, by the ſame heat. 
WATER, when once brought to bel, is not ſuſceptible 
of any farther degree of EAT, however the fire be in- 
creaſed : but this differs according to the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and the purity cf the water. 

BorLiNG of ʒvith ſoap is the ficſt preparation in order to 
dying it. Thread is alſo Holle in a ſtrong lixivium of. 
aſhes, to prepare it for pYiNG. 

— is alſo a part of the proceſs of BLEACHING warp 
inen. 

BOILING to death, coldariis decoquere, in the Midale Axe, a 
kind of puniſhment inflicted on falſe coiners, thieves, 
and ſome other criminals. 

This puniſhment was inflited on thoſe who were guilty 
of murder by poiſon, 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 29. but this 
act was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. cap. 12. 

BoiLING is alſo a method of trying or aſſaying the goodneſs 

or falſeneſs of a colour or a dye, by b0:/ing the. ſtuff in 

water with certain drugs, different according to the kind 
or quality of the colour, to try whether or no it will 
diſcharge, and give a tincture to the water. 

With this intention, red crimſon filks are boiled with 

alum, and ſcarlets with ſoap, in quantity equal to the 

weight of the ſilk. 


BOILING waters, in Natural Hiſtory, See SPRING, and 
WATER. 

BOIOBA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent found 
in America, and called by the Portugueſe cobra de verd. 
It is about an ell in length, and of the thickneſs of a 
man's thumb, and is ali over of a very beautiful and 
ſhining green. Its mouth is very large, and its tongue 
black. It loves to be about houſes, and never injures 
any creature unleſs provoked or hurt ; but it will then 
bite, and its poiſon is very fatal. The natives take, as a 
2 againſt its poiſon, the root Caa-aPla bruiſed, 
and taken in water. | 

BIOQUIRA, in Zoology, a name by which the natives of 
ſome parts of America call the x ATTLE-SNAK R. 

BOITIAPO, in Zoology, is a ſerpent of Brafil, called 
by the 3 cobra de cipe. It is ſeven or eight 
feet long, as thick as a man's arm, round and pointed 
toward the tail, like a ſhoe-makec's awl. It is covered 
with fine, and as it were, triangular ſcales ; and is of 
an olive colour, and yellowiſh. It lives upon frogs, &. 
and its bite is dangerous, like that of many other ſer- 

ents. 
ts fleſh might be as effectually uſed as that of the viper, 
for purifying the blood; and as an alexipharmic. 

BOLBONACH, in Botany. See Hox ESTV. 

BOLE, in Medicine, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths 
that enter ſome of the Galenical compoſitions. 

Boles are native foſſile earths, uſually ſomewhat unQuous;z 
ſo that when mixed up with water they may be wrought 
into a paſte; but are not ſoluble either by water or fire: 
ſuch are argill, or white clay, axungia terræ, or axung id 


tune, eimelia, fuller's earth, boles white and Armenian, 
| the 


the Chian, Eretrian, Lemnian; and Malteſe earths, ruddle, 
Samian, Sileſian, Toccavian, Bohemian, French, and all 
the ſcaled earths. But there are others of a drier and leaner 
kind, as . and marle. 


The holes are Nightly ductile but not viſcid, nor do they 
burn to ſuch a ſtony ſubſtance as the clays, which are the 


diſtinguiſhing charaCteriſtics between the bo/es and the | 


CLAYS. Mr. Da Coſta diſtributes them according to their 
colour, into the white, the aſh-coloured, the red, the yel- 
Jow, the brown, and the green; and he again ſubdivides 
each fort into ſuch as are not acted upon by acids and 
the alkaline boles. | 

The chief medicinal uſes of heles are as aſtringents to ſtop 
bleedings. They are generally hurtful in fevers, eſpecially 
epidemical ones, and externally in the hæmorrhoids, &c. 
Bale carths ſeem diviſible into two ſpecies, according as 
they are more or leſs tenacious z in which view loam and 
clay may repreſent them all. Even theſe two ſerm only 
to differ in reſpect of the fineneſs or coarſeneſs of their 
component parts, which renders them more or leſs tena- 
cious, clinging, or adheſive, To make a true judgment 
of the quality of this kind of earth, the following expe- 
riment may be uſeful], 

Common loam was mixed into a maſs with water, and 
then dried; to ſhew that, compared with clay, it would 
caſily break, crumble, and fall to powder; but beating 
ſome loam fine in a mortar, and mixing it well with wa- 
ter, it clung like clay; and when dried, adhered more 
te naciouſly than before, 

This ſhews that not only loam and clay, or all the bo/ar 
earths, are nearly the ſame thing, when their compo- 
nent parts, or graveily and fandy matters, are reduced 
to the fame degree of fineneſs; but alſo ſupplics us with 
a plain and fimple rule for the improvement of the art 
of pottery, and the imitation of China ware; and per- 
haps certain curious bc/es may afford very delicate mat- 
tere for pottery wares; and even of various colours not 
leſs curious than the white : nor 18 it altogether clear, 
why that colour alone ſhould be made the chief has of 
this art. 'The rule is, to grind or beat the earths em- 
ployed, to an extreme degree of finenc{s; and accord- 
ingly porcelane has been imitated in Europe by tobacco- 
pipe clay, and other earths, exceedingly inc ground, mixed 
into a paſte with water, and properly baked and burut. 
Marles, or bo/es, alſo afford a fit matter for the making 
ol crucibles, retorts, &c, They likewite ſerve to pro 
cure the diſcontinuation and divifon of certain ſalts, and 
other materials that would otherwiſe riſe, and boil over 
in the operation. Theſe are, therefore, employed in the 
diſtillation of NITRE, TURPENTINE, WAX, &c. 

They contribute likewiſe more materially, more inti- 
mately, and eſſentially as to quantity, in the fixation of 
certain bodies in chemiliryz as of oils, for example, of 
common ſulphur, and even of mercury : for which, ſec 
Becher's firſt Supplement to his Phyſica Subterranea. 
There are chiefly two forts of bole uſed in medicine; the 
Armenian and the common. 

BoLE Armoniac, or the Armenian BOLE, is a ſoft, friable, 
fatty earth, uſually of a pale red colourz though there 
are two other kinds, a yellow and a white. They are all 
eaſily pulverized, and adhere to the tongue. 

This, popularly, though corruptly, called in Engliſh le 
Armoniac, is called, by the naturaliſts, Armenia terra, or 
Armenian clay. 

The true hiſtory of this ſubſtance, is this: there are three 
kinds of it; the white, the yellow, and the red, which 
have been all in repute in different ages of medicine, but 
of which the laſt only is now thought of. The hrlt or 
white BOLE Armenic was in uſe very early in the world, 
though under a different name, the ancients calling it 
the white Erctrian EARTH. This was uſed in the times 
of Dioſcorides. The ſecond or yel/ow was introduced by 
Galen, and given in the great plague at Rome in his 
time. The third or red kind is the BOoLE Armentc of Avi- 
cenna, which we alf, pretend at this time to uſe; but 
very little of it is to be found genuine among us. 

The white BOLE Armeric, called white Eretrian EARTH by 
Dioſcorides, to diſtinguiſh it from the grey earth of the 
lame place, which was recommended as a noble aitringent 
and ſudorific, and highly valued on account of its pecu- 
liar alkaline quality, is a fine, ſoft, and pure earth, mode- 
tately heavy, and of a cloſe compact texture, of a clear, 
bright-white colour, adhering firmly to the tongue, in- 
ſipid to the taſte, and melting, like butter, in the mouth. 
It burns to a ſtony hardneſs without changing colour, 
and makes no efferveſcence with acid menſtrua. This 
ſeems, of all foſſile ſubſtances, to approach the neareſt to 
the nature of pure earth. This 59/e was in high eltcem 
among the Greek and Roman painters : it 1s now dug in 
the eaſtetn part of Armenia; bur is found in no great 
plenty, there being only one Hratum known of it, and 
that not very thick, It is now chiefly ſupplicd ſrom 


Norway, and places nearer of acceſs, 
Vor l. Ne 43. 
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This is eſteemed a ſudorific, and by ſome aſtringent, but 
without ſoundation 3 for, as it appears from Neumann's 
experiments, that it differs from the two other kinds, in 
| containing no irony matters, it muſt want alſo their 
aſtringency; and from the ſame experiments it appears, 
that it can be no more abſorbent than the other es; 
and juſt as little pretence have any of them all to the an- 
tipeſtilential and alexipharmic qualities, for which they 
have been celebrated. See an account of their exami- 
nation, both by acids and diſtillation, in Neumann's 
Works, p. 22, & ſeq. 
Some have a method of recovering the luſtre of pearls; 
eſpecially the Scotch ones, by warming them a little 
over the fire, and rubbing them with powdered - white 
BOLE. Neumann. | 
The ye/l;ww BOLE of Armenia, or the BOLE Armen of Ga- 
len, is a very fine and beautiful earth, of a cloſe com- 
pact texture, naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and very 
hard. It is heavier than any other of the yellow earths, 
and is very ſoft to the touch. It is readily diffuſible in 
water, and remains long ſuſpended in it, adheres firmly 
to the tongue, melts flowly in the mooth, and is of a 
very manifeſtly aſtringent taſte. It ferments very briſkly 
with acid men/trua, and does not become red on burning. 
There have been many diſputes about the place whence 
this excellent drug was brought : Actius will have it to be 
from the mountain Bagonoſa in Armenia; Cardan, only 
from the ifland of Samos; and others, from other places: 
but it is found to this day in Armenia, to the north-ca{t 
of Erzeron, in vaſt abundance. It ſeems the moſt vo- 
luable of all the medicinal earths. Experience proves it 
to be a very noble aſtringent. Many authors extol it 
highly as a ſucorific and alexipharmic; and Galen te— 
ports of it, that it often ſuddenly cured the plague, and 
that thoſe, whom it did not cure, were rclieved by no 
other medicines. It would be extremely worth while to 
encourage the uſe of this drug, as it may be had in auy 
quantities; for much of it is carried to Germany every 
year, and ſometimes a little of it is brought to us; aud 
when this is the caſe, cur druggilts not being vſe to a v 
low BOLE Armentc, ſell it under the name of BOLE of Bis. 
The red BOLE of Armenia, or BOLE Armenicof Avicenna; 
and of moſt authors fince his time, is the hardett of all 
the earths of this kind. It is very pure and fine; and in 
colour is of a ſtrong, but ſomewhat yellowiſh red, much 
approaching to that of ſaffron in the cake. It is of a 
ſurface the leaft ſmooth and gloſſy of all the boles. It 
ſtains the fingers in handling, and is not readily diſfuſible 
in water. It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts rea- 
dily in the mouth, and is of a very manifeſtly aſtringent 
talle. It does not ſerment with acids, and becomes harder 
and of a brighter colour in burning. Theſe are the ſeveral 
characters by which the Armenian BOLES may be diſtiu- 
guiſhed from all other earths of the fame colours. This 
laſt ſpecies is what we now pretend to uſe. It is found 
in valt plenty in the north-eaſt parts of Armenia, and 
is ſometimes uſed in Germany, but ſcarce ever ſeen in 
England. What is calied bs/e Armenic in our ſhops be- 
ing no other than a bad compoſition of vo better ma— 
terials than common tobacco-pipe clay, and an ochre 
known among painters by the name of Spaniſh brown. 

BoLE, Armenian, is uſed in diarthœas, dyſenteries, ca— 

tartha, &c. Some alſo give it an alexipharmic virtue, 
efficacious in peſtilential diſeaſes; but its uſe, in this jiu- 
tention, is at beſt dubious. See above. 
The Germans, for the Armenian BOLE, uſe that of Tockay, 
in Upper Hungary, which Crato holds preferable to it. 
'The French uſe a like clay, found in divers provinces of 
that kingdom; and the Englich, FULLER S-ecarth, 

BoLE, common. This is a ponderous brittle earth, of a co- 
Jour between yellow and red. of an atiringent talle, and 
is found in many parts of France. It has the fame vir- 
tues with the former, and is to be met with in the thops, 
As both theſe bo/es are frequently mixed with ſand and 
grit, the apothecaries prepare them in the ſollowing 
manner. They diſſolve them in water; and after the 
ſand is ſubſided, they pour the turvid folution into an- 
other veſſel, where it remains till the water is clear; be- 
ing poured off, the ſediment is dried in little cakes, and 
kept for ule, 

They may be preſcribed to be taken inwardly, cither 
alone, or mixed with the ſealed carths. 

BoLE of the Levant is a medicinal carth brought from tte 
Levant; nearly of the ſame nature, and having the ſame 
ulcs with the bole Armoniac. 

Bout is alſo uſed for the body or trunk of a tree; and 
hence bo/ing trees are thoſe whoſe heads and branches 
are cut off. 

Bolt, Bolus Bleſenſis. See BLESEN*19, 

Bol E, Bobemic, Bolus, Bohemica, is a medicinal earth dug in 
many parts of the kingdom whoſe name it bears, It is a 
pure and fine bo/e, * 63 denſe and compact texture, of a 

| yellowiſh pale red colour, with ſome yellowiſh veins, * 

CV: heavy, 
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heavy, of a ſmooth ſhining ſurface ; it eaſily breaks be- 
tween the fingers, does not readily melt in the mouth, 
leaves no grit when melted, and is of an aſtringent taſte. 
I does not efferveſce with acids, and in the fire acquires 
little hardneſs without change of colour. In the Ger- 
man practice it is uſed for hæmorrhages, &c. and eſteem- 
ed to poſſeſs an alexipharmic virtue. 

Dort, Belus Eiruſca, the ſame with ETRUsCA terra. 

BLE, Bolus Goltbergen/is, the fame with terra GOoLTBER- 
GENSIS. 

BoLE, Bolus Lemnia, the ſame with LEMuNIAN carth. 

Bore, Bolus Livonica, the ſame with the Lrvonica terra. 

BolE, Belus Luſitanica. See Lust ARNICA. 

BoLR, Bolus Neceriana, the fame with Nock RIAN A terra. 

BoL x, Bolus Veneta. Sce VENRTA bolus. See alſo TERRA 
and the references under that article. 

BoLE of Virginia, Bolus Virginiana. See VIRGINIANA. 

BOLENLZA, or Bol x, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by ancient writers to a ſort of ſtone of a roundiſh figure, 
and marked with ſeveral ridges and lines. They are 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with thoſe called BRonT1Z# and 
OMBRIZ, both being imagined to fall ſrom the clouds in 
time of thunder-ſtorms; but they are really no other 
than a common ſpecies of ECHINITZ. 

BOLETO Licnexn, a name given by M. Juſſieu to a plant, 
which partakes of the nature of the more://e and of the 
liverwort, and which he has accurately deſcribed in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 1728. 
Ihe whole plant has the ſmell of the common muſhroom, 
and, when young, has a vicious liquid contained under 
the foldings of its head, which finally, when the plant is 
arrived at maturity, dries into the form of an extremely 
ſubtle yellow powder, which is the ſeed. 

BOLETUS, in Botany, a word ufed by Linnzus to expreſs 
a genus of FUNGUSES, belonging to the claſs of crypto- 
gamia, uſually comprehended by authors under the name 
of AGARICs, though very different from them. The 
AGARICS and bol/et; are both horizontal muſhrooms ; 
that is, they have no pedicle, but grow to trees, &c. by 
their ſide ; but the firſt are lamellated underneath, in the 
manner of the common muſhrooms ; the b/ct; are all 
porous underneath. 

The ſpecies of bo/etus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are (even. 

The beletus is a kind of wood-muſhroom, almoſt round, 
of a white colour, ſpotted with yellow and brown marks; 
by ſome naturaliſts called FUNGVus nemorum. 

The beletus is the molt exquiſite of all the FuxnG us-kind. 
The Roman epicures were particularly fond of it. Nero 
uled to call it the food of the gods. The emperor Clau- 
dius is ſaid to have been poiſoned with a medicated bo- 
lets, given him by his wife, 

BOLINTHOS, in Natura! Hi/tory, a name given by Ari- 
ſtotle, and ſome of the other ancient Greeks, to the mo- 
ops of Alan, that is, the BONASUS, 

BOLLANDISTS, in Literary Hiſtory, a denomination given 
to certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been a conſi- 
derable time employed in collecting the lives and acts of 
the ſaints.— Thus called from F. Bollandus, one of the 
firſt and chief of the aſſociation. 

BOLLARDS, large poſts ſet in the ground on each fide a 
dock. On docking or undocking ſhips, large blocks are 
laſhed to them; and through theſe blocks are reeved the 
tranſporting hawſers to be brought to the capſtans. 

BOLLITO, in the Glaſs Yorks, a name by which the Ita- 

lians called a ſca-green colour or artificial cryſtal. 
To prepare this colour you muſt have in the furnace a 
pot filled with forty pounds of good cryſtal, firſt care- 
fully ſkimmed, boiled, and purihed, without any man- 
ganeſe; you muſt then have twelve ounces of the pow- 
der of {mall leaves of copper thrice calcined, half an 
ounce of zaffer in powder; mix them together, and put 
them at four times into the pot, that they may the bet- 
ter mix with the glaſs; ſtirring them well at each time 
of putting in the powder, leſt they thould ſwell too 
much and run over. 

BOLLOS, in the mines of Peru, a denomination given to 
the ingots or bars of ſilver procured there from the ore 
by the operation of the fire, and the uſe of aqua fortis. 

BOLOGNA-bott/es, See UNANNEALED bottles, 

BOLOGNIAN ſone. See BoxoNlan. 

BOLSTER, among Surgeons, a ſoft yielding ſubſtance, ei- 
ther laid under the head or a broken limb. 

BoLSTER is alſo uſed for a ſtuffing, intending to fill out or 

raiſe a flat, ſinking or hollow part. 
In which ſenſe, Bolſters are contrived for crooked, bunched, 
and other diſtorted backs, ſhoulders, &c. 

BoLsTers of a ſaddle, in the Muncge, thoſe parts which 

are raiſed on the bows, both before and behind, to reſt 
the rider's thighs, and keep him in a poſture of with- 
ſtanding the diſorders which the horſe may occaſion. 
Common ſaddles have no bo//ters behind, or even before. 

Bol sT ERS, in Sea Language, ſmall cuſhions or bags, filled 


BOL 


with tarred canvaſs, arid laid between the collars of the 

ſtays, and the edge of ſome piece of wood on whick 

they liez they are deſigned to preſerve the ſtays from 

being chafed by the motion of the maſts, as the ſhip 
rocks at ſea. | "Fs 

BOLT, in Building, an iron faſtening for a door, moved 
with the hand, and catching in a itaple or notch made 
to receive it, 

Bolts are chiefly of three kinds: plate, round, and ſpring. 
bolts, 

BoLT of a lock is the piece of iron, which entering the ſta. 

le, faſtens the door; being the part which is moved 
backwards and forwards by turning the KEY, 
Of theſe there are two ſorts ; one ſhuts of itſelf by only 
putting to the door, and is called a /pring-bo/t; the other, 
which only moves when the key opens or ſhuts it, is 
called a dormant BOLT. | 

Bol r is alſo uſed for a large iron pin, having a round head 
at one end, and at the other a key-hole or flit, wherein 
to put a pin or faſtening, ſerving to make faſt the bar of 
a door, window-ſhutter, or the like. 

This is more particularly called a 1214 BOLT, or wins 
doto- BOL r. 

Bor Ts, in Gunnery, are of ſeveral ſorts; thoſe which go 
betwixt the cheeks of a carriage to ſtrengthen the tran- 
ſoms, are called tran/om-BoLTs. The large iron bolts or 
knobs on the cheeks of a carriage, which keep the hand- 
ſpike from fliding, when it is poiſing up the breech of 
the piece. The two ſhort bo/ts, that being put one in 
each end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, ſerve to traverſe 
her, are called traverſe-bolts, The bo!ts that go through 
the cheeks of a mortar, and, by the help of quoins, 
keep her fixed at the elevation given her, are called 
bracket-bolts, And the four bolts that faſten the bracket 
or cheeks of a mortar to the bed, ate called bed-bo/ts, 

Bors, in Carpentry, denote pieces of wood cleft with 
wedges, in order to be ſplit into laths. 

BoLTs, or iron pins, in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, fre- 
quently diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they 
are uſed ; as, chain-bolts, bolts for carriages, &c. ring-bolts, 
ſerving for the bringing to of the planks, &c. drive-be!ts; 
uſed to drive out others; /et-bo/ts, employed for foreing 
the planks and other works, and bringing them clofe to 
one another; rag-bo/ts, on each fide full of jags or barbs, 
to keep them from flying out of their holes; c/ench-bolts, 
thoſe which are clenched or faſtened at the ends where 
they come through; fore-/ock-bolts, made like locks with 
an eye at each end, whereunto a fore-lock of iron is 
driven to prevent ſtarting out; fend, or fender-bolts, made 
with long and thick heads, ſtruck into the outermoſt 
bends or wales of a ſhip, to fave her ſides from bruiſes 
and hurts. 

BoLT is alſo uſed for a meaſure or certain quantity of can- 
vas, amounting to twenty-eight ells. 

BoLrT of ſilk or ſtuff denotes a long narrow piece, of in- 
definite meaſure. 

BoLT, peaſe, in Eſſex, denotes the peaſe-ſtraw, when the 
grain is thraſhed out of it. 

BoLT, thunder. See THUNDER=bo/!t. 

| BoL T-rope, in Sea Language, is that to which the edges or 
ſkirts of the ſails are ſewed, to ſtrengthen and prevent 
them from rending. 

BOLTED four, that which has paſſed through the 
BOLTER, 

BOLTEL, in Building, any prominence or jutting out, as 
of a piece of timber, end of a beam, or the like, ad- 
vancing beyond the naked of the wall. 

BOLTERS, or BoUuLTERXs, a kind of feves for meal, hav- 
ing the buttons made of woollen, hair, or even wire. 
The word ſeems derived from the German, beutal, a ſieve; 
whence alſo beutelen, to bolt. 

The bakers uſe bo/ters, which are worked by the hand; 
millers have a large fort, wrought by the motion of the 
mill. 

BOLT-HEAD, the fame as MArRASS; a veſſel uſed by 
the chemiſts. 

BOLTING, or Bovr TiNG, the act of ſeparating the flour 
from the bran, by means of a ſieve or BOLTER. 

Boi.TING-c/»th, or Boi. TER-c/oth, ſometimes alſo called 
bulting-cloth, denotes a linen or haic-cloth for ſiſting of 
meal or flour. 

Bor TIN G- mii, a verſatile engine for fiſting with more eaſe 
and expedition. The cloth round this is called the 
BOLTER. ö | 

BoLTING, or BOUL TING, among Sportſmen, fignifies rouſ- 
ing or diſlodging a coney from its reſting place. | 

| They ſay to bo/t a coney, /tart a hare, rouſe a buck, &c. 

BoLTiNG, a method of pleading, or arguing, in uſe in 
the inns of court; inferior to mooting. The caſe is ar- 

ved firſt by three ſtudents, then by two barrifters ; « 
enior ſitting judge. 
The word comes from the Saxon bo/t, a houſe; becauſe 
done privately within doors, for inſtruction, 
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$0LUC'baſf, in the Turkiſh Afairs, denotes the chick of 


a company, Or a Captain who has the command of an 
hundred janizaries. 

BOLUS, in Medicine, an extemporaneous form of remedy, 
of a ſoft confiſtence, ſomewhat more ſo than that of an 
electaty, and of the quantity of one doſe, or morſel, to 
be ſwallowed down; contrived principally for the ſake 
of ſuch as have an averſion to potable medicines ; as alſo 
for the better conveyance of certain preparations of 
mercury, antimony, &c. which by their weight would 
ſink to the bottom of the glaſs, were they given in 
draughts. 

There are boluſes of various kinds, made with electaries, 
conſections, conſerves, pulps, powders, ſalts, oils, eſ- 
ſences, extracts, ſyrups, &c. ſome of which ingredients 
muſt always have ſolidity or drineſs enough to give a 
conliſtence to thoſe that are liquid. 

Bulufes are chiefly denominated from their intentions, as 
emetic bo{uſes, purgative bolufes, aſtringent, anodyne, an- 
ti-febrile, alexipharmic, &c. bo[ufes, 

'The choice of the proper ingredients for a bolus is re- 
gulated by the following conliderations : a due coheſion, 
ſoftneſs, and equable mixture, are eſſen ially neceſſary to 
a bolus; for this reaſon, dry ſubſtances muſt be put to li- 
quid ones, and liquid ones to dry, to produce the proper 
conſiſtence; but the thicker electaries, conſerves, and 
robs, are themſclves naturally in form of a bolus. 

Acrid ſubſtances, and ſuch as are offenſive either to the 
ſmell or taſte, or are of a very viſcid nature, are much 
more properly exhivited in form of beluſes than of pow- 
ders; ſince their offenſive qualities are by this means 
conceaied. 'The draſtic purges, and mercurial prepara- 
tions are therefore very properly given in be/uſcs. 
Balſams, and other ſuch liquid ſubſtances, are beſt mixed 
into a Holus with ſugar, becauſe it not only is the means 
of their going down eaſily, but it aſſiſts their diſſolution 
in the ſtomach. The alkaline, fixed and volatile ſalts, 


and all other ſubſtances which ſoon become liquid, are 


very improperly made ingredients in les which are to 
{tand any time; ſince they ſpoil the form of the medi- 
cine, and loſe their own virtues ; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, ſuch ſubſtances as will ferment when brought toge- 
ther are very improper for beluſes unleſs they are to be 
ſwallowed as ſoon as made up. To this may be added, 
that the number of ingredients in a bo/us thould never 
exceed three, or at the moſt four. 

Te number of boluſes made up at once ought only to be 
one, or at the utmoſt two; but the apothecaries have 


got an almoſt univerſal cuſtom at preſent of ſending in 


four at a time; by which means, the laſt which are taken, 


are uſually too hard to be ſwallowed, and often have loſt 


all their virtues. 

It is the common cuſtom to wrap up bo/nſes in leaf-gold, 
or in a wafer; but ſome chooſe neither of theſe, but will 
diffoive them in ſome liquor before they are taken, The 
ſignature on each hu is to expreſs its nature and deſign, 
the liquor to be taken with, or after it, and the regimen 
to be uſed; and it is highly neceſſary to give a conve- 
nient liquor after ſome of them, if we ſuſpect they are 
made of ingredients which will not eaſily diffolve in the 


_ 
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Romach: and this caution is to be regarded principally 


in thoſe of the terebinthinous and other balſamic kinds. 
Boluſes are a form of medicines almolt univerſally uſeful. 
All we have to conlider in regard to the taking them 1s 
whether the patient is in a condition to ſwallow a ſolid 
morſel, or not; and from hence it is eaſily inferred, that 
they are not to be given in quinſies, or in ulcers of the 
fauces; apoplexies, epilephes, and ſyncopes, 
them very improper. 

BOM, in Zoslogy, the name of an American ſerpent, re- 
markable for its noiſe, which is like the found of the 
word uſed as its name. It grows to a vaſt ſize, and is 
perfectly harmleſs, never hurting any one. 

BOMARIN, in Zo2lozy, a name uſed by fome for the hip- 


popotamus, Or rive. -horſe. 


alſo render 


BOMB, in the Military Art, a hollow icon ball, or ſhell, | 


filled with gun-powder, and furniſhed with a vent for a 
fuſee, or wooden tube filled with combuſtible matter; 
to be thrown out from a mortar, 

The word bomb comes from the Latin bombus, erepitus, or 
/ibilus ani by reaſon of the noiſe it makes. 

The method of preparing a bemb is as follows: a hollow 
iron globe A B (Tab. Gunnery, fig. 4 & 5), is caft pretty 
thick, having a round aperture A, by which it may be 
tilled and lighted ; and circular an/# C, D, of hammered 
iron fixed in the mould when they are caſt, for the com- 
modious patting it into the mortar, In France the han- 
dles are calt iron. 

It has been uſual to make the lower part of the bomb the 
thickeſt, that it may fall on that fide, and never on the 
fuſee, and that it may alſo better reſiſt the impreſſion of the 
powder by which it is diſcharged from the mortar ; but 


Mr. Muller thinks that neither of theſe conſiderations is 


— 


— 


— — 


Diam. of 


cf any great importance, antl recommends rather to make 
them every where equally thick, becauſe they would thus 
burſt into a greater number of pieces. Artillery, p. 151. 
in his Syſtem, &c, Vol. v. 

To prove whether it be ſtaunch, aſter heating it red-hot 
on the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo that it may cool 
gently : for ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any hidden 
chinks or perforations, they will be thus opened and en- 
larged and the rather, becauſe of the ſpring of the in- 
cluded air, continually acting from within. This dont; 
the cavity of the globe is filled with hot water, and the 
aperture well ſtopped, and the outer ſurface waſhed with 
cold water and ſoap ; ſo that if there be the ſmalleſt leak, 


the air, rarefied by the heat, will now perſpire, and form 
bubbles on the ſurface. 


If no defect be thus found on the globe, its cavity is 
filled with u hole gunpowder z the moſt proper quantity 
of powder is probably two thirds of the weight which 
would fill the cavity. A liule ſpace or liberty is left, 
that when a fuſee or wooden tube a, e, of the figure of a 
truncated cone, is driven through the aperture, and faſ- 
tened with a cement made of quick lime, aſhes, brick- 
duſt, and ſteel-filings, worked together in a glutinous 
water; or of four parts of pitch, two of colophony, one 
of turpentine, and one of wax; the powder may not be 
bruiſed. This tube is filled with a combuſtible matter, 
made of two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three 
of gunpowder-duſt well rammed. 

This fuſee is ſet on fire, burns flowly till it reach the gun- 
powder which goes off at once, burſting the ſheil to 
piecrs with incredible violence: whence the ule of bo2:b5 
in beſieging towns. 

Special care, however, muſt be taken, that the Fus*tt be 
ſo proportioned, as that the gunpowder do not take fire 
before the ſhell arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent 
which, the fuſee is frequently wound round with a wet 
clammy thread. 

The fuſees are driven into the ſhell ſo as that only about 
an inch and a half comes out beyond the fuſee-hole ; and 
then the ſhell is ſaid to be fixed. They are charged long 
before there is occaſion to uſe them; and in order to ſe- 
cure the compoſition with which they are filled, the two 
ends are covered with a compoſition of tallow, mixed ei- 
ther with pitch or bees-wax. When the ſuſee is to be 
put int» the ſhell, the little end is opened or cut off; but 
the great end is never opened till the mortar is to be fired. 
Bombs being made of different magnitudes, it may be 
proper to exhibit ſome of their dimenſions ; as in the 
{ollowing table. 


Thidnet:\Diam: of Quan. of | Weight 
Bomb. | of Metal. | Apert Gunpow. of Bomb. 
17, In. 102 In. ſz, 100 ,20 481b. | 49olb. 
11 $'1 18]. -, 26 15 130 
F 4 | 40 


Others makes the thickneſs of the bomb 2 or } or +, of 
the whole diameter ; and the diameter of the aperture 
3 or 4 of the ſame. _ 

Mr. Muller gives the following proportions, ſrom the 13 
inch bombs now commonly uſed, and obſerves that they 
may be eaſily adjuſted to any other callibre-by making the 
diameter of the ſhell to 30. as any part expreſſed in inches, 
to the ſame part expreſſed in parts of the diameter divided 
into zo equal parts. 


Diameter of the bore 


Diameter of the ſhell _ _ 29.5 
Diameter of the hollow ſphere _ 21 
Thickneſs of the metal at the fuſee hole 3-5 
Thickneſs at the oppoſite part = 5 
Diameter at the fuſee-hole _ — 4 
Weight of the ſhell unloaded, — 5 

11.7 
Weight of powder contained in the ſhell 276-5 

| 2 


N. B. The letter d denotes the cube of the diameter of 
the bore. | 

Bombs only differ from GRANaDos, in that the latter are 
much leſs ; and, inſtead of mortars, are thrown out of 
the hand. | 

Bombs may be uſed without mortar pieces, as was done 
by the Venetians at Candia, when the Turks had pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the ditch, rolling down bombs upon 
them along a plank ſet ſloping toward their works, 
with ledges on the ſides to keep the bomb right forwards, 
They are ſometimes alſo buried under ground to blow 
up. See Cals80N. 

M. Blondel, who has wrote on the art of throwing bombs, 
obſerves that the firſt bombs were thoſe thrown into the 
city of Watchtendonch, in Guelderland, in 1588, though 
others pretend they were in uſe a century betore, viz. at 


the 
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the ſiege of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495. But they 

came not into common uſe before the year 1634, and 

then only in the Dutch and Spaniſh armies. One 

Malthus, an Engliſh engineer, is ſaid to have firſt car- 

ried them into France, where they were put in uſe at the 

ſiege of Colliouſe, in 1642. : 

The art of throwing bombs makes a branch of GUNNERY, 

founded on the theory of PROJECTILES, and the laws 

and quantities of GUNPOWDER. 

Mefſ, Blondell, Guiſnee, de Reſſons, de la Hire, and 
| Others, have written exprefly on the art of throwing bombs. 
BomB-battery, See BATTERY. 

Bom sB-che/t, is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, ſome- 
times only with gunpowder, placed under ground, to tear 
and blow it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. 
Bomb-ch:/ts were formerly much uſed to drive enemies 
from a polt they had ſeized, or were about to take pol- 
ſeſſion of: they were ſet on fire by means of a ſauciſſee 
faſtened at one end, but they are now much diſuſed. 

Bo un, water. Sce WATER-bomb. 

Bow B-veſſels, which are ſmall ſhips formed for throwing bombs 
into a fortreſs, are ſaid to be the invention of M. Reyneau, 
and to have been firſt uſed at the bombardment of Al- 
giers. Till then, it had been judged impracticable to 
bombard a place from the ſea. See KETCH. 

BOMBARD, BomBaRDa, a piece of artillery anciently in 
uſe, exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth, by ſome alſo called Yu, by the Dutch donderbuſs. 
Some derive the word, by corruption, from Lombard, as 
ſuppoling this piece firſt uſed in Lombardy. Du-Cange, 
after Voſhus, derives it from bombus, and ardeo; Me- 
nage, from the German bombarden, the plural of bomber, 
baliſa. But we doubt whether the Germans knew any 
ſuch word. It is no unuſual thing with Menage, and 
many other etymologiſts, to give derivations from words 
of their own making. 

There were ſome a theſe pieces ſaid to have carried balls 

of zoo pounds weight; Froifſart mentions one of fiſty 

feet long. To load them, they made uſe of cranes, &c. 

The bombard is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe before the 

invention of cannon. 

Bembards can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been of metal, 

nor charged with gunpowder, They were rather a fort 
of baliſtæ for throwing (lones, and were played with ropes. 

BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or perſon, whoſe buſineſs 
is to take care of the firing and throwing bombs out of 
mortars, — He firſt drives the fuſee, then fixes the ſhell, 
points, loads, and fires. 

BoMBARDIER, in Zoology, a name given to a ſpecies of the 
inſect called BUPREST1S; the wings of which are in- 
cloſed in a kind of cafe to cover and wrap them up. It 
keeps itſelf concealed among the ſtones, and ſeems to 
make little uſe of its wings; it moves by a fort of jump, 
and when touched makes a noiſe reſembling the diſ- 
charge of a muſket in miniature, during which, a blue 
ſmoke may be ſceu to proceed from its anus. It may be 
made at any time to play off its little artillery, by ſcraich- 
ing its back with a needle. Rolander, who firſt made 
theſe obſervations upon it, fays it can give twenty diſ- 
charges ſucceſſively. A bladder placed near the anus, is 
the arſenal whence it derives its ſtore, and this proviſion 
and furniture afford its chief defence againſt an enemy; 
although the ſmoke emitted ſcems to be altogether inot- 
fenſive, excepting it be by cauſing a fright, or concealing 

its courle. 

BOMBARDING, the art or act of attacking a city or for- 
treſs, by throwing bombs into it, in order to ruin or ſet 
on fire the houſes and magazines, and do other miſchiefs. 

Bombarding is not reckoned the moſt honourable method 
of making war, as it rather tends to do miſchief to the 
inhabitants than to the works. *. 

BOMBASINE, in Commerce, a kind of ſilk- ſtuff manufactured 
at Milan, and thence fent into France and other countries. 
The French alſo uſe the word bomba/ine for ſtuff made of 
cotton, more properly called dimity. 

BOMBAS T, in Rheteric, denotes a STYLE too high and 
pompous ſor the lubject and occaſion ; or a certain man- 
ner of elocntion and action, which is grand when ſap- 
ported by dignity in the ſentiment, and torce in the ex- 
preſſion, but never fails to appear ridiculous, where the 
ſentiment 1s mean, and the expreflion flat. | 

BOMBANX, in Botany, the ſil cotton tree, a genus of the 
polyandria monogynia clais of plants. The characters 
are, that the flower is quinquehd and ſpreading ;z that it 
hath many ſtamina which are the length of the petal ; 
that a round germen is ſituated in the centre; and that 
the empalement afterward becomes a large, oblong, tur- 
binated capſule, having five cells which are ligneous, con- 
taining many roundith feeds, wrapped in a ſoft down. 
'Lhere are three fpecies, which grow naturally in both 

the Indies. 

Theſe plants require a large ſtove, where they may have 

room to grow; but as they are feyeral years old before 


they flower in the countries where they grow naturally, 
there is little hope of their producing any in England, 
The ſeed is the only part uſed in medicine, which is of 
a balſamic nature, uſed in coughs, ſhortneſs of breath, 
and ſoreneſs of the lungs, cauſing expectoration, and 
freeing them from tough phlegm. It is alſo teſttingent, 
and good to ſtop fluxes of all ſorts. 

BOMBINA, in Zz»/ogy, a ſpecies of the x AN A belonging 
to the order of reptiles. 

BOMBUS, in Mu/ic, an artificial motion with the hands, 
imitating, in cadence and harmony, the buzzing of bees, 
The word is originally Greek, and ſignifies the buz or 
noiſe of bees, gnats, and the like, 

In this ſenſe, bmbus made one of the ſpecies of applauſe 
uſed by the ancient auditories. 

Bousus, in Medicine, denotes a murmuring noiſe, as of 

wind breaking out of a narrow into a larger Cavity, fre. 

uently heard in the thick inteſtines. 

The bombus heard in the ears, in acute diſeaſes, is laid 

down by Hippocrates as a ſign of deach. 

BOMBYCINUM, in Ancient Mriters, properly denoteda 

ſpecies of ſilk, brought from Aſſyria and the ifland of Cos, 

In which ſenſe, it ſtood diſtinguithed from skRICU u, 

another ſort of ſilk brought from the Indies. 

BoMBYCINUM vwelamentum. See VELAMENTUM». 

BOMBYLIUS, in Natural! Hiſtory, the name of the com- 
mon humble- BEE, of which we have a great variety of 
ſpecies, many of them very beautiful. 

Mr. Ray, in his Hiſtory of Inſecis, mentions no leſs than 
nineteen ſpecies, all wholly different from one another. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of the order of dt. 

BOMB Y LOPHAGES, humble-bee eater, in Natural 11;/71- 
ry, the name of a fly of the TI UL A, or father-long-legs 
kind, which is larger and ſtronger than the common 
kinds; and loving honey, without knowing how to ex- 
tract it from the flowers, it ſeizes on the Hue bees, and 
deſtroys them, in order to get at the bag of honey which 
they contain. It is of a blackiſh colour in the body; its 
head is of a bright red, and the eyes very large and pro- 
minent. It is chiefly found in mountainous places, 

BOMBYLUS tereds, in Natural H:i/tory, the name of a 
ſpecies of humble- bee, which eats its way into wocd, and 
there makes its neſt. 

BOMBYX, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of winged infect, armed with a ſting 
in the manner of the bees and waſps. It is of the ſhape 
of a waſp, but all over black in colour; it ſtings very 
ſeverely, always leaving the ſting in the wound. It 
builds its neſt of clay, which it works up to a very hard 
conſiſtence, and finally faſtens to a ſtone. 

BoMBYX is alſo a name given to the $1L K-worm. 

BoMBYX, in the Ancient Miſſic, a kind of inftcument, which, 
in Ariltotle's time, was made of a reed, calamus; and, 
by reaſon of its length, was difficult to piay on. 

The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a contrivance 
of horn, for ſhutting aud opening the holes of wind in- 
ſtruments. | 

BomBYxX, in the Ancient Naturaliſis, ſignifies indifferently 
either Ik or cotton. | 

BOMONICA, in Antiguit), an appellation given, at Sparta, 
to the children, who, in the ſacrifices of Diana, ſtrove 
who ſhould receive the greateſt number of ſtripes with 
rods, which they ſometimes continued to do the whole 
day, and even, as Plutarch relates, to death itſelf. 

Tue word is formed from g, altar, and men, Vidory; 
importing as much as vir adaras, or conqueror at thealtars. 

BON, or Bax, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the tree, the kernel of whoſe fruit is the coffee, The 
fruit is, by the ſame authors, called buna. 

Bo is allo the name of a yearly ſeaſt celebrated by the Ja- 
poneſc in honour ol the dead. 

BONA fides, or Box A fide, is uſed in ſpeaking of things 

done with an bonelt intention, in oppoſition to thoſe 
done with adelign of fraud and deccit, faid to be mala /idc. 
In this ſenſe, we lay, a grant, a conveyance, bona fide. 
In many caſes, in the civil law, the bona fide of an action 
excuſes the want of ſome of the cuſtomary forms, 
Contracts bona dei, among Civilians, ſtand contradi- 
ſtinguiſhed from thoſe „ridti juris; the former being 
gained by plain honeſty and conſcience, which ſome— 
times include ſeveral things not expreſly mentioned; where- 
as the latter are reſtrained to the expreſs terms of the deed. 
A buyer bone ſidei, is he who really belicved the thing 
to belong to the ſeller at the time when he purchaſed it. 
A poſſeſſor bone ſidei, is he whois in poſſeſſion of a thing 
belonging to another, but which be truly believes is his 
own. To be entitled to the benefits of next acceſſion, it 
is requiſite the perſons have poſleſſed the thing bona jidey 
or really thought themſelves the proprietors. 
PRESCRIPTION cannot ariſe from acts done mala ide; 
lince what was unjult in its origin, can never be made 
juſt by time and continuance. 
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judge might take 
between the parties. 

Box A fide Judgment, that wherein the parties are obliged 
to pay each other what is due bona fide, 1. e. juſtly and 
equitably ; and the judge has a power of eſtimating what 
is thus due to the actor or plaintiff ; a power given him 
by the formula of the prætor, viz. Ex fide bona, vel quan- 
tum equius melius. 

Box A vr atia, a phraiſe anciently uſed in ſpeaking of divorces, 
which were brought amicably about for ſome juſt reaſon, 
with the conſent of both parties, and without any crime 
on the part of either, as in caſe of old age, diſeaſe, barren- 
neſs, monachiſm, captivity, or the like. 

Bona defuntti ad colligendum. See COLLIGENDUM, 

Box A mobilia. See MoBILIA. 

Bona notabilia, in Law. Where a perſon dying has goods, 

or good debts, in another dioceſe, but within the ſame 
province, beſides his goods in the dioceſe where he dies, 
amounting to the value of five pounds, at leaſt; he is 
ſaid to have hend nstabilia : in which caſe, the probate of 
his will, &c. belongs not to the biſhop of the dioceſe 
where he dies, whoſe juriſdiction cannot extend beyond 
the bounds of his own dioceſe, but to the archbiſhop of 
the province, 
Though if 'a perſon happens to die in another dioceſe 
than that wherein he lives, on a journey ; what he hath 
about him above the value of five pounds, &c. ſhall not 
be bona notabilia. 

BoxA patria, a JURY or ASSISE of countrymen, or good 
neighbours. | 

Boxa peritura, periſhable goods. By ſtat. 13 Ed. I. cap. 
4. the cargo of a ſhip that hath been caſt away ſhall be 
kept for a year and a day, and reſtored to the rightful 
owner; but if the goods be ſuch as will not endure fo 
long, they are bona peritura, which the ſheriff is allowed 
to (ell, and to account in money for the value. 

Boxa vacantia, goods; ſuch as royal fiſh, ſhipwrecks, trea- 
ſure-trove, waifs, and eſtrays, in which no one can claim 
a property. Theſe goods, by the law of nature, and by 
the imperial law, belonged to the firſt occupant or finder; 
but in the modern conſtitutions of European governments, 
they are annexed to the ſupreme power by the poſitive laws 
of the ſtate. 

Bonis arre/tandis, ne diſſipentur. See ARRESTANDIS. 

Bonts, non amovendis, a Writ directed to the ſheriffs of 
London, &c. where a writ of error is brought, to charge 
them that the perſon againſt whom judgment is obtained 
be not ſuffered to remove his goods, till the error 1s tried 
and determined. 

Box1s, Terris, & catallis rehabendis poſt purgationem. 
TERRIS. 

Arreſto fatto ſuper Boxis mercatorum, 

BonoRUM uttachiamenta, See ATTACHLAMENTA, 

Summum BONUM. See SUMMUM. 

BONASIA, in Orntho/ogy, a ſpecies of the TETRAO. 

BONASUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of wild-ox 

of the ſrze of the tame kind common with us, but of a 
thicker body, and having on its neck a mane like that of 
a horſe, and horns very thort and crooked, fo as to be of 
no uſe to him in fighting. 
When he is urged, he is able to throw out his dung a 
great way, and it is then of a hot and corroſive nature, 
though not ſo at other times; and this is the method of 
defending himſelf: a thing hardly credible, as Mr. Ray 
juſtly oblerves, if we had not inſtances of other animals, 
which poſſeſs the like faculty. See GLAMA. 

BOND. See CoUNTER-BOND, and OBLIGATION. 

Boxp-tenants, are the ſame, in reſpect to the nature of 
their tenure, with copy-ho/ders, and cuſtomary-tenants. 
Blackſtone's Comm. vol. ii. p. 148. | 

Boxp, in MaAsoNRY and Brick-/aying, is when bricks or 
ſtones are, as it were, knit and intewoven ; and when 
they ſay, make good bond, they mean that the joints are 
not made over, or upon other joints; but reach at leaſt 
fix inches, both within the wall and on the ſurface, as 
the art of building requires. 

BONTIAGE properly denotes a ftate of ſervitude or 
ſlavery. 

Bonnaas, bondagium, in Engliſh Law II riters, the fame 
with VILLENAGE. 

Tenants in bondage paid heriots, and did fealty; they 
were not to fell trees in their own garden, without li- 
cence of the lord, 

The widow of a tenant in bondage held her huſband's 
eſtate, quamdiu vixcrit /ine mar ito. 

Boxyack, &; the forelock, or bondagium per anteriores crines 
capitis, was when a freeman renounced his liberty, and 
became {ave to ſome great man; which was done by 
the ceremony of cutting off a lock of hair on the tore- 
head, and delivering it to his lord ; denoting, that he 
was to be maintained by him for the future. 


Such a b9ndman, if he reclaimed his liberty, or were fu- 
Vor. I. Ne 44. 
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cognizance of things not mentioned 


giti ve from his maſter, might be drawn again to his ſer- 
vitude by the noſe; whence the origin of the popular 
menace, ts pull a man by the noſe. | | 

BONDMAN, bondus, in the Engli/h Law, is uſed for a 
VILLAIN, or tenant in VILLENAGE. 

Ihe Romans had two kinds of bondmen 3 one called fervi, 
who were thoſe either bought for. money, taken in war, 
left by ſucceſſion, or purchaſed by ſome other lawful 
acquiſition ; or elſe born of their bonewomen; and called 
der næ. Both are called in our law villains in groſs, as 
being immediately bound to the perſon and his heirs. 
We may add a third kind of bondmen mentioned by Juſ- 
tinian, called ad/criptitii glebæꝭ or agricenſiti; who were 
not bound to the perſon; but to the ground or place; and 
followed him who had the land. Theſe in our law, 
are called v1i/lains regardants, as belonging to the manor 
or place, 
In the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh laws, thoſe called by 
the Romans verne, are ſometimes alſo denominated 
nativi, as being born on the land; 
The word is formed from the Saxon bond, ſignifying a 
etter. 

BONDUC, in Botany, the name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, afterwards characteriſed by Linnzus under 
the name of GUILANDINA. | 

BONDUCH, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
many authors have called the Molucca; Marſao, or 
Bezoar nuts, 

BONE, in Anatomy, a white hard, brittle, inſenſible part 
of the Bop, framed for the defence of the ſoft parts, 
and the ſupport of the whole fabric. See Bobpy, 
PART, &c. 
Bones are divided according to the parts wherein they are 
found, into the bones of the head, the feet; the thorax; 
&c. From their offices, figures, &c: many have like- 
wiſe proper names, as the 65s ſacrum, jugale, lacrymale, 
coccendix, 8 &., Spongeous bones, eſſa ſpongeoſa, 
are thoſe full of large pores, formed like honey-combs. 
Bones have their veſlels and circulating fluids, and, in 

| ſhort, the ſame general texture which other parts have; 
ſolidity, and the ſtronger coheſion of parts, are the only 
evident diſtinguiſhing character of the compoſition of 
bones. Monro. Med. Eff, Ed. vol. v. art. 24. 

There is at leaſt one artery for each bone, ſeveral having 
more, for the conveyance and ſecretion of the medullary 
matter. After the ingreſs of the artery into the bone, it 
divides into a number of branches, which are diſtributed 
quaqua verſem on the internal membrane. The blood, 
which remains after the ſecretion of the marrow, is re- 
turned by proper veins, ſome of which paſs out of the 
bone either at the ſame hole whereby the artery entered it, 
or very near it. | | 
In a bone we conſider divers things; the body, which is 
the middle or greater part, called by Galen diephyis; the 
heads, which are the great protuberances at the ends ; 
the neck, the part immediately under the head; ſuperci- 
lia, the extremities of the ſides of a cavity at the end of 
a bone ; ridges, the prominent, ſalient parts in the length 
of the body of the bone. 

Some cavities are formed for articulation; called c:ty/es 
and g/ews, which contain a mucilaginous humour; ſepa- 
_ from the glands of that name ; others, not ſubſer- 
vient. to articulation, receive difterent names, according 
to their figures; ſome being called foramina, or holes; 
others, fe//z, or trenches ; others; ſulci; or furrows, &c. 
Heiſter, Comp. Anat. § 45, &c. 

Bones, with regard to their form and ſtructure, may be 
divided into flat or broad, which have thin ſolid tides, 
and a thick intermediate ſpongy part; and round; 
which are more hollow, having the ſolid part thicker 
and ſtronger. 

Bones may be divided with regard to their conſiſtence, 
1. Into rocky, % petro/a, which are hardeſt of all; as 
the teimple-bones, thoſe of the ear, the thigh-boney tibia, 
&c. 2. Soft bones, ofJa mellia ; as the ethmoides vertebra, 
carpus, tarſus, and the epiphyſes. 3. Solid bones, 4% ſo— 
da, thoſe without any cavities; as the omoplata, 1/chion, 
the teeth, &c. _ 

The bones, in reſpect of their internal ſtructure, may be 
divided into thoſe which have a conſiderable cavity within, 
filled with marrow, as the bones of the arms and legs; 
and thoſe which have no ſuch cavity, or marrow, as 
the bones of the ſcull and ribs, &c. 

Little bones are denominated 0sS$SICLES. 

The bones are all covered with a peculiar membrane, 
called the per jo/ieum ; and are moſt of them hollow, and 
filled with an oily ſubſtance called marrow. 

Dr. Havers, deſcribing the texture of the bones, obſerves, 
that they conſiſt of /umelle, or plates lying one upon an- 
other; and thoſe, again, of fibres running lengthwiſe, 
ſome to the extremities of the bones, others nat fo fas ; 


but none of them terminating there in diſtinct ends, ag 
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they ſeem to do; but, in lieu of that, continued tranſ- 
verſely, and as it were arched : the fibres of one fide 
meeting and uniting with. thoſe of the other; and this 
at each extremity. So that the fibres are a continuation 
of each other; though not in the ſame uniform order, 
but in very long ellipſes ; not all of a length, however, 
but in each plate ſhorter and ſhorter than in another. 
"Theſe lamellæ, or plates, are differently diſpoſed, in dif- 
ferent bones; v. gr. in thoſe that have a large 2 
they are contiguous on each ſide, and very cloſely 
united; in thoſe again, whoſe cavities are ſmall, or 
which are altogether ſpongeous within, many of the in- 
ternal laminæ are placed at a diſtance from each other, 
having betwixt them little hene cells; anc even in bones 
that have a larger cavity, ſome of theſe leſſer cells are 
uſually found at each extremity. In ſuch bones as have 
their plates contiguous, there are pores through and be- 
tween the plates, beſides thoſe made for the paſſage of 
the blood-veſlels : the firſt penetrate the /amine ttanſ- 
verſely, and look from the cavity to the external ſurface 
of the hene; the ſecond run longitudinally between the 
plates: the firſt are found in every one of the /amine ; 
though the nearer the cavity, the greater the number of 
pores ; but they do not lie directly over one another, ſo 
as to form my continued paſſage from the cavity to the 
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or articulation conjoined; and each of theſe again is ſub. 


divided into feveral others. See ARTICULATION, 
Beſides the articulation of the bones, where is alſo their 
union or connection, called by the ancients SYMPHYSs1s, 
The number of the bones is various in various ſubjects : 
ordinarily it is about 242; ſome ſay 300; others 307 
others 318: but the later writers fix it at 249 or 250; 
61 of which are in the head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the 
arms and hands, and 60 in the legs and feet: the vari- 
ations are in the number of the ſeſamoidea, the teeth, and 
the /lernum. | 

"The bones of the human ſkeleton, enumerated by Win. 
low, are 54 in the head, without reckoning the os hyoides, 
and bones of the ear; 54 in the trunk, taking the coccyx 
for one bone, and the /fernum for two; 124 in the ex- 
tremities, leaving out all the /e/amoidal bones ; ſo that the 
whole number is 232, to which adding the eight bones of 
the ear, and the five principal pieces of the os hyoides, 
we ſhall have in all 245, the /e/amoidal bones being till 
omitted. Winſlow's Anat. vol. i. p. 4. 

The names of the ſeveral bones are given in the following 
table; their figures and places are repreſented in Tab. 
Anat. P. 1. (O/teol.) and particular deſcriptions of each 
are given under their proper heads. 


ſurface : the ſecond are ſeldom found but by good glafles ; | Os Frontis I | Vertebre Cervicis 9 The Os Femoris 2 
a medullary oil is diffuſed, by theſe, throughout the plates; | Occipitis I Dor/i 12 | Patellui 2 
and to thoſe, the firſt kind ſeems only ſubordinate, having Offa Parictalia 2 | ——- Lumborum 5 | Tibia 2 
to bring the oil into them. —Temporum 2 Offis Sacri 6 Fibula 2 
On viewing the bones with the aſſiſtance of good glaſſes, | Oficula Anditus 8 Os Coccygis 3 Offa Tarf 14 
their ſuperficial part is found to conſiſt of a great many | Os Erthmoides 1 Scape 2 | —Metartaſs, 10 
ſmall veſſels, and ſome few of a larger ſize; which laſt, | — Sphena:des I | Clavicula 2| —Digitorum 28 
when they come to the ſurface of the hoe, appear in- O A 2 | Coſte 2.4 | — 
veſted with either a membrane or a bony ſubſtance, per- — Maxillaria 2 Sternum I bo 
fectly tranſparent. The inſide of the bone is a ſpongy or | —Unguts 2 | Offa Innominata 2 — 
cellular ſubſtance, conſiſting of long particles ec —Naſ/t 2. _ In all 245 
united; and theſe are compoſed of numberleſs ſmall | — Palati 2 64 — 
veſſels, cloſely united, and ſome running lengthways, Vomer I — 
others taking their courſe toward the fide of the bony | Maxilla inferior 1 The Humerus 2 Beſide the O. Se- 
fibres; which, notwithſtanding their great number of | Dentes Inciſfſvi 8 | Ulna 2 | ſamoidea, which are 
apertures, are extremely hard, and lie ſome parallel, and Canin 4 | Radius 2 | ſaid to be found to 
others perpendicular to the length of the Lone. Mr. | —AZlares 20 | Offa Carpi 16 | the number of 48. 
Leewenhoeck diſcovered once, in a ſmall bit of a ſhin- | Os Hyde I | — Metacarpt 8 Ofthe bones, the 
bone, four or five veſſels, with apertures large enough for — | —Digitorum 30 | leaſt is the 0RBICU- 
a ſilk to paſs through, each whereof ſeemed furniſhed 61 | — | LARE; the biggeſt, 
with a valve, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to let out what 60 | the FEMUR. 


was contained in the veſſel, but ſuffer nothing to return 
into it. 
The way to examine the bones, is to ſhave off, with a 
very ſharp pen-knife, extremely thin pieces, lengthwiſe, 
eroſſwiſe, and obliquely, and theſe from the outſide, in- 
ſide, and middle of the bone, and apply theſe, ſome dry, 
others moiſtened with water, to the focus of the double 
microſcope ; and thus the veſſels will be ſeen in all di- 
rections: but the beſt way of ſeeing the bony ſtructure, 
is by putting the bones in a very clear fire till they are red- 
hot, and then taking them out carefully, you will find 
the bony cells, though tender, perfect and entire; and, 
being now quite empty, they may be viewed with eaſe 
and pleaſure. Baker's Microſc. p. 143. 
Ihe marrow in the cavity of the Hues is inveſted with a 
membrane wherein are included little bags, or lobules ; 
and in theſe bags are veel, or glandulous bladders, 
ſerving both fur the ſecretion of the medullary oil from 
the blood, and for the reception and conſervation of the 
ſame. They ſeem to have paſſages into each other, as 
| have allo the bags; whereby the oil has a freer courſe to 
the joints and ſubſtance of the bone. The uſe of the 
marrow is to oil the ſubſtance of the bone, and to prevent 
its being too dry and brittle ; it alſo lubricates the articu- 
lation of the bones, and hinders their ends from being 
worn, or over-heated with motion; and it moiſtens the 
ligaments by which they are tied to each other: in 
which it is aſſiſted by the mucilaginous glands, found in 
all the articulations of the boxes. 
"The bones are generally bigger at their extremities than 
in the middle, that the articulations might be firm, and 
the bones not ſo eaſily diſlocated : but to render the mid- 
dle of the bone ſtrong withal, fo as to ſuſtain its allotted 
weight, and refiſt accidents, the fibres are mere more 
cloſely compacted together, and ſupport one another ; 
to which it may be added, that the 4one, being hollow, 
is not ſo eaſily broken, as if it had been ſolid, and ſmaller; 
for of two bones of equal length, and of equal numbers 
of fibres, the ſtrength of the one to the ſtrength of the 
ther, will be as their diameters. 
he bones are joined and connected together various 
Ways, according to the various purpoſes they ate to 
_ ſerve : ſome being intended for motion, others for reſt, 
and the ſupport of the incumbent parts only.—That 
- joigture intended for motion, is called DIARTHRos1s, 


or articulation ſeparated ; that for reſt, SYNARTHRO31S, | 


* To which may be added the two ofſa convoluta, or lower 


ſhells of the noſe. See Coxnch z Narium. 

The blood-veſſels of the bones Dr. Havers divides into 
nutritious and medullary ; the one furniſhing matter for 
the nutrition, the other for the lubrication of the bones. 
The chief of the nutritious enter the ends of the bone, 
viz. the arteries at one end, and the veins at the other. 
The medullary commonly enter the ſides of the bone, 
and that obliquely ; but both by the ſame foramen. 

The medullary oil is diſpenſed from the cavity where it 
is depoſited throughout the whole ſubſtance of the bone; 
paſſing firſt through the tranſverſe pores of the firſt inter- 
nal laminæ into the longitudinal ones; wherc it proceeds 
til! it finds other tranſverſe pores, when it alters its 
courſe again, and exudes farther : thus it paſles alter- 
nately through and between the plates, till it is diffuſed 
throughout. This is the method of its conveyance in 


bones, whole plates are contiguous : where the plates are 


at a diſtance, as in bones that have no great cavity, the 
ſmall caverns above mentioned contain medull:wry glands ; 
whence the plates have the benefit of the marrow with- 
out the former method of conveyance. 
Thus are all the bones ſtocked with pores, &c. excepting 
the TEETH 3 which have this farther diſtinction, that 
they have nerves inſerted into them: here:, in all 
the other bones, the nerves go no farther than the peri- 
ofterm. | 
Beſides the large cavities in the inſide, moſt bones have 
ſuperficial cavities, or fuſes, Which may be diilinguith- 
ed into /ulc;, or furrows, the longer fort ; and fovee) 
pits, the ſhorter ones. 
On the outſide are alſo obſerved prominences, whereof 
there are two kinds; the one a continued patt of the 
bones, jutting apparently above its plain ſurface, for the 
more commodious inſertion of the muſcles, & c. called 
apophyſrs, or proceſſus ; the other an additional boy e, grow- 
ing to another by mere contiguity, being gener; dly more 
fok and porus than the other, and called an epi, u Of 
appendix. It the protuberance be round, it is « alled the 
caput, under which is the cervix; if flat, conclylus ; it 
ſharp, corona. 
The natural colour of the freſh bones of an adult human 
body is whitiſh, with a ſmall mixture of pale rel. This 
red colour is more conſiderable in children, but decreates 
by degrees as they grow up, and is loſt in old sge. It 
18 


is owing to the blood-veſſels of the bones, which are 
larger, and leſs ſurrounded by the bony Juices in infancy 
than in age; fo that the colour of the blood appears 
through the ſubſtance of the b9nes. Winſlow. 
The general uſe of the Hanes is to ſupport and ſtrengthen 
the body, like beams and pillars in a building; to defend 
ſome of the more effential parts, as the brain, &c. to 
ive ſhape to the body, and to afliſt in motion. 

t is demonſtrable, that of whatever figure bones are, and 
in whatever manner their fibres are diſpoſed, their 
ſtrength muſt always be in a ratios compounded of their 
quantity of bony matter, and of the diſtance of their cen- 
tre of gravity from the centre of motion. 

Hence, on a double account, the parts of a hone, formerly 
fractured, muſt be ſtronger than any other part of that 
fame hon, becauſe the diameter is ealarged, and the quan- 
tity of matter is increaſed. 

The human bones have been ſometimes known to grow 
ſoft and flexible, ſo as to bend any way with leſs difficulty 
than the muſcular parts of a healthy perſon's leg. Phil. 
Tranf. N 470. ſect. 3. 

Bartholin gives an inſtance of an aneſteus or boneleſs 
child, ſhewn at Briſtol, whoſe arms and legs were flexible 
like a glove. 

Bones have ſometimes been found incruſted with ſtone, 
which has given riſe to accounts of ſkeletons petriſied. 
Phil. Tranf. N 477. p. 55, &c. 

Bones are totally foluble in concentrated acids of vitriol, 
nitre, and ſea-falt, and may be ſoftened by theſe or ace- 
tous acids diluted. Cradual heat renders them opake, 
white, and friable; but if they are firſt urged with a 
ſtrong fire, ſuch as is ſufficient to melt iron or copper, 
they — hard, ſemi-tranſparent, and ſonorous. 

By diſtillation in a retort, the Hanes reſolve into phlegm, 
ſpirit, volatile falt, fetid oil, and caput mortuum, which, 
calcined in an open fire, leaves a white earth, without 
any fixed ſalt. T his laſt appears to be the proper conſti- 
tuent part of the bones, ſince after the other principles 
are ſeparated, the earth ſtill retains the former ſhape of 
the once, though it be fo brittle, that, on the leaſt touch, 
it moulders into Cuſt, When moiſtened with a little 
water or oil, it recovers ſome degree of tenacity again; 
but cannot be reſtored to its former firmneſs. 

The origin and formation of bones is generally traced from 
cartilages, which all bones are ſuppoſed once to have 
been; or, according to others, membranous tendons. 

Some deduce theſe farther from gellies; and others from 
mere fluids; which ſucceſſively arriving at greater and 
greater conſiſtency, become firſt gelatinous, then tendi- 
nous, then cartilaginous, and laſlly bony. Phil. Tranſ. 
N” 54. N? 71. and Ne 81. 

Hence the different ſtates of the bones in different ages, 
ſexes, and the like; which, in children, are found oft, 
moiſt, and cartilaginous ; in aged people, hard, dry, and 
inflexible; the very cartilages in theſe frequently becom- 
ing bony. 

Bones have been regenerated. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. 
Ns 6. an. 1769. p. 41, &c. 

Dr. Niſbet, in his Human Oſteology, undertakes to de- 


monſtrate, that the motion of all, or any bones, being | 


originally cartilaginous, is without foundat.on in nature. 
Some conſider the membrane wherewith the bones are 
lined, as a kind of perio/teum internum, if the expreſſion 
may be allowed; which, according to Havers, takes its 
origin from the muſcular coats of the medullary artery. 
Be this as it will, it is contiguous with the whole inter- 
nal ſurface of the bones, and enters the tranſverſe pores 
as the external periaſteum does the ſinuoſities of the bones ; 
though it does not adhere ſo cloſe thereto as the external 
does. Monro, Oſteology, p. 19, &c. &c. 
The bones are uſually capped at the ends with CAR TI“ 
LAG Es, and to them are alſo annexed LIGAMENTS. 
The doctrine of the bones makes a particular branch of 
Anatomy, under the denomination of 0STEOLOGY, or 
OSTEOGRAPHY. 
The formation or geneſis of the bones is called os$1FICA- 
TION, Or OSTEOGONY. 
A ſyſtem of the ſeveral bones of a body, dried, whitened, 
and joined together in their natural order by art, is called 
2 SKELETON, | 
Animals without bones, are ſaid to be angſtei; ſuch are all 
the ſpecies of reptiles, inſects, &c. 
Bowes, extraneous or preternatura/, have been found in the 
men:nges, the duplicatures of the dura mater, between the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, of the matrices of women, does, 
hares, cows, omentum of ſows, &c. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. an. 
1711. 1713. Plott's Hiſt. Staff. ch. vii. & 56. 63. and 74. 
Boxes, diſeaſes and injuries of the. — Thoſe to which the bones. 
are ſubject, are fractures, luxations, fillures, caries, can- 
cers, nodes, rickets, tophi, exoſtoſes, or excreſcences, 
&. To which may be added other leſs uſual diſorders, . 
a3 preternatural hardnefles, almoſt to a degree of petre- 


faction, and ſtiffneſſes to the condition of wax, unions 
or coalitions of all the bones of the body into one, crack- 
ing oi the bones in ſcorbutic caſes, worms in the cavities 
of the bancs, &. Mr, Petit gives an inſtance of the 
carnification of the bones ; wherein, by a change contrary 
to that of their firſt formation, they were reconverted 
from bones to fleſh, or cartilages: Phil. Tranſ. NY 251. 
N” 379. Mem. Acad. Scien. an. 1720: 
The operations practiſed in diſeaſes of the bones, are ex- 


ciſion, amputation, perforation, trepanation, ſetting or 
replacing, exfoliation, ſhaving, filing, & 


Bowes, wyrmds of. As blunt inſtruments uſually make 


fractures of the bones, ſo ſharp ones, ſuch as ſwords, 
ſpears, &c, do, properly ſpeaking, ſometimes wound 
them ; and theſe wounds cannot be ſuffered, without a 
great variety of ſymptoms, which are often very danger- 
ous, according to the ſize and depth of the wound, and 
the nature of the wounded part. Such flight wounds as 
do not penetrate deep into the hone, are often attended 
with no great danger, eſpecially if proper care be taken 
in drefling of them, and the injured bone be as much 
as poſhble kept covered with its integuments, from the 
injuries of the external air. All fat and oily medicines 
muſt be wholly rejected in wounds of this kind, as great 
enemies to the b;ncs. But when wounds of this kind pe- 
netrate deep, and wholly divide the bone, and its adjacent 
parts, or violently affect any of the organs neceflary to 
life, in the ban neck, back-bone, or breaſt, with a 
puncture or diviſion of the longer veins, arteries, nerves, 
and tendons of the upper and lower limbs, the danger is 
always great, the cure difficult, and death too often the 
conſequence. Petit has adviſed, that, in wounds of the 
bones, if the ſolution be inflited lengthwiſe, the lips of 
the wounds are to be cloſed and united by the uniting 
bandage ; but if the wounds are very oblique, or wholly 
tranſverſe, then they are to be joined together by ſuture, 
and the eighteen-headed bandage ; but this is certainly a 
wrong method in many caſes of this kind. Indeed, in 
the. firſt kind of theſe wounds, and when they are very 
flight, as when the ſcull is not wholly, nor indeed very 
deeply penetrated, and that without contuſion, nor the 
brain much hurt, this method may do very well ; but 
when the contrary of theſe mild ſymptoms are the caſe, 
a very different method of cure is to be attempted ; the 
wound is to be kept open with lint, and not healed up 
till thoroughly cleanſed ; for, by a too ſpeedy cloſure of 
ſuch wounds, the very worſt ſymptoms, and even death 
very often, are brought on. 
So alſo, in flight, oblique, or tranſverſe wounds of the 
bones, the ſuture, or the eighteen-headed bandage, may 
be uſed with ſafety and ſucceſs; but theſe are ſeldom 
neceſſary ; and in oblique wounds of the head, forehead, 
ar.d cranium, if not violent ones, the parts may be much 
eaſier cloſed and retained by a common bandage and 
laſter, than by ſutures with the needle, or the eighteen- 
headed bandage ; but when the divided part hangs down, 
the ſuture may indeed be neceſſary. 
If the bones of the fingers are thus wounded, or wholly 
divided by a ſword, they may be pony cured without 
the ſuture, by the following method. Firſt, accurately 
replace the divided bone, then ſecure it in its place, by 
winding round a flip of plaſter, and, over this, apply- 
ing a compreſs dipped in ſpirit of wine, and laying over 
all little flips of paſte-board, by way of ſplints ; then 
binding up the whole with a proper narrow bandage, 
and hanging the arm in a fling from the neck. Once, in 
about three days, the dreſſing is to be removed, and the 
wound treated with yulnerary eſſence; and in a month 
the cure will be pertected, 
If either of the bones of the cubitus be divided, it uſually 
is the u/na, as that is moſt expoſed to the ſword in fhght- 
ing. This caſe requires neither the future nor eighteen- 
headed bandage ; but the wound, being cleanſed, is to 
be treated with ſome vulnerary eſſence or balſam, and 
with lint dipped in the fame eſſence; aiter which are to 
be laid on, in order, the plaſter, compreſs, and paſte- 
board ſplints, wetted with ſpirit of wine, which are to 
be bound round the thick part of the cubitus near the 
wound, with a long bandage, that, as they dry, they 
may accommodate themſelves the better to the figure of 
the part; and, laſtly, the arm is to be ſuſpended in a 
fling wn round the neck: after this, the wound is to 
be dreſſed every day, or every other day, in proportion 
to the diſcharge, and a cure without the help of the ſu - 
ture will be eaiily effected; the ſuture, in ſuch caſes, 
being not only unneceſſary but pernicious. But if both 
bones are divided, then indeed the eighteen-headed ban- 
dage may be neceſlary, and uſed with advantage; but, 
even in this caſe, the ſuture is much better let alone: 
for it is always to be avoided, except when perfectly ne- 
ceflary, from the dangers of inflammation, conyulſions, 
and other bad ſymptoms that too naturally attend it. 1 
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If the thigh-bone, however, ſhould be cut with a ſword, 
in that caſe the bloody ſuture will be of ſervice, and is 
even neceſſary to cloſe and retain thoſe very ſtrong muſ- 
cles: the wound is, in this caſe, to be carefully treated, 
and the limb laid up in a cafe of ſtraw, as in other frac- 
tures. So alfo, if the bone of the humerus, or arm, ſhould 
be penetrated with a ſword, that wound alfo ſhould, for 
the fame reaſon, be treated by the future ; but then it 
is not to be drefſed with the eighteen-headed bandage, 
but with the common long and narrow bandage uſed in 
other fractures of the arm ; the limb is afterwards to be 
ſupported by a ſhort napkin, faſtened about the neck, by 
which means the muſcles will be brought to a more ready 
union, and the cure ſooner perfected. 


If it ſhould happen that both bones of the cubitus or leg 


ſhould be divided by a ſword, ſo as to leave the lim 


hanging only by the fleſh, ſkin, and blood-veſſels, which 


is a caſe that very rarely happens, without wholly ampu- 
tating the limb, then alſo the ſuture, with the eighteen- 
headed bandage, are the neceſſary applications; the ſu- 
ture, however, can be of no ſervice in a caſe of this kind, 
when the fleſh and blood-veſlels are divided, and the 
limb fo far cut off, as to hang only by a ſkin, eſpecially 
when the part is ſo conſiderable as the leg or arm; for, 
in theſe caſes, the limb muſt be taken off, and the ſtump 
dreſſed as in other amputations. 

When the lower jaw is fo cut by a ſword, that the piece 
ſeparates, and cannot be otherwiſe retained, then alſo 
the ſuture may be uſed, adding a proper comprels, plaſ- 
ters and the ſuitable bandage. If the claviele, or acre- 
mion apes, ſhould in like manner be wounded by a 
ſword, the treatment and bandage are to be of the fame 
kind, gently unbending, cleanfing, and dreſſing the part 
either every day, or every other day, as the diſcharge 
ſhall require, til! the cure is perfected. Heiſter. 

No medicines ſo effectually prevent the corruption of 
bones laid bare, and aſſiſt to cover them ſo ſoon with fleſh, 
as ointments, balſams, and drefling ſeldom, in order to 
have the aſſiſtance of the moſt effectual balſam of all, 
pus. With theſe we fee the extremities of amputated 
bones covered over with fleſh, part of the ſkull, tibia, and 
other ſolid bones, covered in a little time with granulated 
fleſh, after they have been laid quite bare by wounds, 
made even with bruiſing inſtruments ; and likewiſe after 
their curious ſurface had been cut off, and a complete 
cure made, without the leaſt exfoliation. Monro, Med. 
Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. 


Box- ſetting, the art or act of replacing diſlocated bones, 


and the parts of fractured ones. 

The Spaniards call their bone-ſetters algebri/ts. 

Bone-ſetting, by ſome called ov»9:},oues, ſynthetiſmus, in- 

cludes the four operations of extenſion, coaptation, deli- 
ation, and REDUCTION or repoſition. 

RACTURES and DI5LOCATIONS of bones are ſo frequent, 
that it ſeems ſurpriſing the ſetting them ſhould ſo long 
have been left to quacks and ignorant perſons. It is 
about 150 years ſince the methodical ſurgeons have ap- 
plied themſelves to this art; which they have carried to a 
degree of perfection beyond what it ever arrived at among 
the Greeks, 

A bone-ſetter ſhould poſſeſs a perfect knowledge of ana- 
tomy, and mechanics ; the former, to inform him of the 
ſtate and ſituation of the fractured or diſlocated bones ; the 
latter, to furniſh machines, whereby to reinſtate them. 
The famous bench of Hippocrates was once held the moſt 

rfect engine of this kind. See AMBE. 

Petit has contrived another, which not only ſeems 
more handy and portable, but more powerful, as well as 
leſs painful to the patient. By means of it, the operator 


is fully maſter of the powers that pull it, and may pro- 


portion them to the ſtrength and weaknets of the ſub- 
ject, and that of the muſcles or tendons which are to be 
replaced. Add, that as it is neceſſary, the power which 


retains the body be equal to that which pulls the diſlo- 


cated member: in this machine, the fame rcpe which 
pulls the limb, repels the body; and that the machines 
hitherto contrived, have only Greed for luxations of the 
ſhoulder, and that of the hip, which are made upwards, 
and where the members are ſhortened ; whereas this 
ſerves for FRACTURES as well as LUXATIONS, and not 


only where the members are ſhortened, but where they 


= longer. Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1716, p. 330, 
e. 

The replacing a diſlocated bone of a horſe, is a work of 
much difficulty, and requires great force: they uſually 
caſt the beaſt on a ſoft place, put four ſtrong paſterns on 
his feet, and draw him from the ground, that his whole 


weight may, in a manner, reſt on the disjointed member. 


Some tie a leathern thong about the paſtern, faſtening 
the other end of it to a N ſhrub, and thus whip the 
creature to make him ſtrain with all his force, till the 


. bone fly into its place. 
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Boxts, boiling and whitening them, ate neceſſary operations 


in making SKELETONS : the method of doing which is 
thus deſcribed by Simon Pauli. They muſt firſt be well 
boiled, and afterwards expoſed _ night in the open 
air for a conſiderable time. Ihe beſt ſeaſon for this 
operation is in wet ſtormy weather, eſpecially in the 
months of January, February, March, &c. the air being 
then e with a nitrous ſalt, which contributes 
much to give them a bright white colour. If it does not 
rain, they muſt be ſprinkled with a bruſh dipt in rain- 
water; and even rubbing them gently with the bruſh 
may be of uſe, | 

In expoſing them; care muſt be taken to place them on 
a fir-board, by no means an oak one, which ſhould be 
covered with a ſtratum of flate-ſtone, firſt well ſoaked in 
water; next a fine ſea-ſand is to be ſprinkled on, an inch 
or two deep. The uſe of the ſand is to imbibe what 
marrow or fat remains in the hes after boiling. 


BONES, colouring and ftaining of. — The bones of living ani- 


mals are capable of acquiring colour by the circulation of 
the blood and juices from their aliment ; many inſtances 
of this kind in which they have been changed into a 
deep red by madder-root, are recorded both in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, and in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy. Bones and horns may be likewiſe artificially 
ſtained with a variety of colours by ſteeping or boiling 
them in decoctions of the vegetable or animal ſubſtances 
which are uſed for dying. They may be ſtained alſo, 
without heat, by metallic ſolutions, and in this way may 
be ſpotted or variegated at plealure. This ſolution of 
ſilver in aqua fortis gives a brown or a black, according 
to its quantity; ſolution of gold in aqua regia, or in ſpirit 
of ſalt, a fine purple ; ſolution of copper in the acetous 
acid, a fine green; and ſolutions of the ſame metal in 
volatile alkalies, a blue, which is at firſt deep and beau- 
tiful, but changes on being expoled to the air, into a 
green or bluiſh-green. If the hne or horn is only touched 


with the two firſt ſolutions, and expoſed to the air, it does 


not fail to acquire the colour in a few hours: in the two 
latter, it requires to be ſteeped for a day or longer, in 
order to its imbibing the colour. In theſe and other 
caſes, where immerſion is neceſſary, the bone may be va- 
riegated, by covering ſuch parts as are intended to re- 
main white, with wax, or any other matter, which the 
liquor will not penetrate and diflolve. Phil. Tranf. ab. 
vol. ix. p. 1094, &c. Neumann's Works, by Dr. Lewis, 
p. 519. Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn. p. 97. 435. See 
DyinG and Ivory. 


Boxes, in the funeral ſolemnities of the ancients. — Divers 


uſages and ceremonies relating to the bones of the dead, 
have obtained in different ages ; as gathering them from 
the funeral pile, waſhing, anointing, and depoſiting them 
in urns, and thenee into tombs ; tranſlating them, which 
was not to be done without the authority ot the pontiffs; 
not to fay worſhipping of them, {till practiſed to the bones 
of the ſaints in the Romiſh church. Among the anci- 
ents, the bones of travellers and ſoldiers, dying in foreign 
countries, were brought home to be buried, till, by an 
expreſs S. C. made during the Italic war, it was forbid, 
and the ſoldiers bones ordered to be buried where they 
died: the reaſon was, leſt the melancholy ſight ſhould 
diſcourage the people from venturing their lives. Anti- 
quaries are divided as to the manner of diftinguiſhing 
the bones of the deceaſed, from thoſe of the beaſts and 
ſlaves who were ſacriticed at his funeral, and thrown 
into the ſame fire: probably it was done by diſpoſing 
the body of the dead in the middle of the pile, and the 
others towards the ſides. Potter's Archeol. tom. ii. lib. 
iv. Cap. 6. 

The Romans had a peculiar deity, under the denomina- 
tion Offilags, to whom the care of the induration and 
knitting of the human bn, was committed: and who, 
on that account, was the object of the adoration of all 
breeding women. Pitiſc. Ant. tom. it. p. 341. 


Boxes, in Commerce, are verv uſctul articles, for making 


different kinds of toys; and alſo in ſeveral of the chemi- 
cal arts; as for making caſt iron malleable, for abſorb- 
ing the ſulphur of ſulphureous ores, for forming teit*, 
and COPPELs, or veſſels for refining gold and ſilver with 
lead; for burnt , compoſe a mals of a porous texture, 
which abſorbs vitrified lead and other metals, while the 
unvitreſcible gold and filyer remain entire behind. They 
are uſed for the preparation of milky glaſſes and porce- 
lains, for the rectification of volatile ſalts, and of empy- 
reumatic oils, and for making of glue. "The 4s of dit- 
ferent animals are not equally fit for different utes z even 
the glue or gelatinous part of the bores of one animal, 1» 
nota Y different both in quantity and cohelivenets, from 
that of another. Neumann's Works, p. 518. 

The bones of the cuttle - ſich is uſed by the goldſmiths for 
making moulds ; thoſe of bulloc ks for painters black; alſo, 
in lieu of ivory, for toys and cutlers Work; Where, it 


they 
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they be Jeſs white than ivory at firſt; they do not ſo ſoon 


turn yellow. 


Papin has given a method of turning bones to food. Phil. 
Tranf. N* 187, b. 329. 5 
The Turks are faid to have applied bones to building, and 


to haye built a wall with the bones of the Chriſtians killed 
at the ſiege of Philadelphia. 
A piece of this bone wall was ſent to Dr. Woodward, 
who found the tradition to be an error ; the ſubſtance 
not being bone, but a looſe, ſoft porous earth, formed 
in an old aqueduct, now in the wall; or rather, an in- 
cruſtation of ſeveral bodies, chiefly vegetable, cemented 
together by fparry and ftony matters, found in the 
ſpring. a . 
Boks | tle, or np) wr Bees thoſe found in the earth, 
frequently at great depths, in all the frata, even in the 
bodies of ſtones and rocks. 
There are divers forts of foffile bones ; fome of a huge 


ſize, uſually ſuppoſed to be the bones of giants, but more | 


truly of elephants, or hippopotami; other ſmaller, as 
vertebra, teeth, and the like. Loſe 
It has been diſputed whether theſe be really animal ſub- 
ſtances, or mineral, that is, ſtones thus gured. Mo- 
dern naturaliſts generally allow them to be animal, not 
merely on account of their figure and reſemblance, but 
of their chemical principles, which are found to be 
wholly of the animal kind. It is ſuppoſed they were re- 
poſited in thoſe ftrata at a time when all things were in 
a ſtate of ſolution, and that they incorporated and petri- 
fied with the bodies where they happened to be lodged. 

Bont, is alſo applied abuſively in ſpeaking of other matters 
wich bear ſome analogy, either in reſpect of ſtructure or 
office, to the bones of animals. 
In this ſenſe rocks are ſometimes called the bones of the 
earth. Divers ſpecies of figured ſtones, as the cephalites, 
cardites, &. are denominated mineral bones, enoſta, 
ofteocolla, &c. Some naturaliſts conſider ſhells as a ſpe- 
cies of bones. The lobſter, according to Fontenelle, is 
an animal which carries its bones on its out'ide, 

BoxkEs, Giants. See GIANTS bones. 

Boxes, Mammout. See MammoTH. 

Bowne-fire.” — 2 FIRE. 

BoxkE-lace. See LACE. 

Bowe, hurle, Nepers, quitter, ring, whale. See the ſeveral 

articles. 5 
BONGO pala, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree which produces the nutmeg. : 

BONIFACIA, in Botany a name uſed by John Bauhine, 
and ſome others, to expreſs the broad-leafed Ruscus, 
or BUTCHTR's-broomy, commonly called the Alexandrian 


bay. | 
BONITO, in Ichthyology, the name of afiſh of the tunny or 
TRACHURUS kind, and called by ſome curvata pos: 
It is a large ſea-fiſh, with a long, broad, and thick body: 
its eyes are large, as are alſo its gills, and the greater 
part of its body is free from ſcales, It is a hh of very 
reat beauty. It is an extremely common fiſh in ſome 
eas; our Patt India ſhips uſually fall in with immenſe 
ſhoals of them. : p 
BONNA, in Natura! Hi/ory, a name given by Pliny, and 
ſome other of the ancient Latin writers, to the BONASUS, 
BONNET, in a general ſenſe. See Car, Har, &c. 
BownNET, in nan a kind of little ravelin, without 
a ditch, having a parapet three feet high; anciently 
placed before the points of the faliant angles of the 
-/acis;, being paliſadoed round: of late alſo uſed before 
the angles of baſtions, and the points of ravelins, and 
fauſſebrayes.* See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. m. 
Ihe bonnet has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more 
rods long: the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to 
thirty-ſix feet thick, and from nine to twelve feet high: 
it is environed with a double row of palifadoes ten or 
twelve paces diſtant from each other; hath a parapet 
three feet high, and is like a little advanced corps du 
guard. ; | 
BOoxxET d pretye, or prieſt's CAP, is an outwork, having 
at the head three ſaliant angles, and two inwards. 
It differs from the double TENAILLE only in this, that 
its ſides, inſtead of being parallel, grow narrower, or 
cloſer at the gorge,” and open wider at the front; on 
which account it is alſo denominated QUEUR D' ARONDE, 
or ſwallow's tail. 


BowneTs, in Sea-Language, ſmall fails, ſet on the courſes | 


on the mizen, main-ſall, and fore-fail of a ſhip, when 
theſe are too narrow, or ſhallow to clothe the maſt ; or 
in order to make more way in calm weather. 
Bannets are commonly one third of the depth of the fails 
they belong to. Leen | 
What the bonnet is to the courſe; that is the drabler to the 
bonne; being only in uſe when the courſe and bonnet are 
too ſhallow to clothe the maſt : there are alſo bonnets in 
korm of ſheaths, being ſmall ſails faſtened by the narrow 
Vol. I. Ny 44. | 


BON 


end to each extremity of the yards, wider at bottom than 
at top, of good uſe, when he ſea is ſmooth, | 
The words are, lace on the bonnet, that is, faſten it to the 
courſe ; Sate off the bonnet, that is, take it off the courſe, 

— . 2 Carsicun. bbs 0 

» In Mineralogy, a name our miners to a 
bed of ore found in many wn in b. not forming a 
vein, nor 1 — with any other vein, nor ter- 
— — as the true veins do; it is a bed of 
ore of hve or fix fathoms deep, and two, or ſomewhat 
leſs than that, in thickneſs, in the larger ſort ; but there 
are ſmaller, to thoſe of a foot long. They have their 
trains of SHOAD-/tones from them, and often deceive the 
miners from the expectation of a rich lead vein. They 
differ from the sQUaTTs only in being round beds of ore, 
whereas thoſe are flat. Phil. Tranſ. NS 69. p. 2098. 

BONO et male, Writ de; a ſpecial writ of goal-delivery was 
anciently uſed for each particular priſoner under this 
title: but theſe being found inconvenient and oppreſſive, 
a 2 commiſſion for all the priſoners has long been 
eſtabliſned in their ſtead. 2 Inſt. 43. 

BONONIAN a ſmall; grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, 
— ulphureous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a 
arge walnut : when broken, having a kind of cryſtal; 
or ſparry tale within; found in the neighbourhood of 
Bologna, or Bononia in Italy; and, when duly pre- 

ns making a ſpecies of PHOSPHORUS, 
is ſtone is found in divers parts of the country, parti- 

- Cularly in a river at the foot of Mount Peterno ; where a 
chemiſt, one Vincenzo Caſciarolo, having gathered 
ſome piecies, and carried them home, in hopes by the 
fire to draw filver out of them, inſtead of what heex- 
pected, found that admirable phenomenon they exhi- 
bit, which conſiſts in this, that having been expoſed to 
the light, they retain it, and ſhine for the ſpace of fix 
or eight hours in the dark, This diſcovery was made 
about the year 1630. 

M. Homberg is ſaid to be the firſt perſon who taught us 
the true manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian 
ſtone, having made a journey to Italy on purpoſe to learn 
it, — Though others alledge, that the true art of preparing 
and calcining the ſtone is loſt; there having been but 
_ an 7 1 who had the true ſecret, and wha 
is ſince dead, without communicating it to rſon. 
= Phil. Tranf. NY 21. * 8 2 
his property of affording a phoſphorns by calcination, 
is Ge the other Fan when — from — 
tallic, or ather heterogeneous mixtures; the artificial 
ypſums ſucceed equally with the natural, and it is 
ound to belong to a variety of other ſubſtances. M. 
Margraaf obſerves, that all ſubſtances which have this 
property, contain a vitriolic acid, united to an alkaling 
or calcarequs earth, 
M. Elpigni obſerves, that one Zagonius had a method of 
making ſtatues and pictures of the Bauonian lone, which 
would thine variouſly in the dark; but he adds, the per- 
ſon. died without diſcovering his ſecret. See Phil. Tranſ. 
N“ 134. 
For the method of preparing this phoſphorus, and other 
obſervations upon it, fee Laris Benonienfis. See alſo - 
the articles LIGHT, and PHosPHORUS, 

BONOSIANI, or Boxostact, an ancient branch of A- 
DOPTIAN1, in the fourth century, denominated fro 
their leader Bonoſus, a biſhop of Macedonia. . 

BONPOURNIKEL, a denomination given to a coarſe 
kind of BREAD uſed in Weſtphalia. ; 

BONS-hommes, or BoN-hammes, a ſort of hermits of St. Au 
guſtin, founded by F. de Paula. They were brought over 
into England in 1283, by Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 
and ſettled at Aſhorug, in Bucks, beſides which they had 
only one houſe more at Edington in Wiltſhire. They 
followed the rule of St. Auſtin, and wore a blue habit. 
The name is ſaid to have ariſen from Louis the XI. of 
France, who uſed to call F. de Paula, prior of the order, 
le bon homme. Till then they had been called the Minimi 
or order of Grammont. See ALBIGENSES. 

BON T-wv1i/ch, in {chthyology, the name given by the Dutch 
to an Eaſt Indian hſh ſeeming to approach to the nature 
of the European TURDUS, but that it has no ſcales. See 
Tab. V. of 1 75 Ny 64: 

BONTIA, in Botany. See Barbadaes wild OLtve. 

BONZES, or Boxzus, a name given to the prieſts and re- 
ligious of China, Japan, and Tonquin. - 

Ty he bonzes are the great adverſaries of the miſſionaries; 
and to their influence are attributed the perſecutions 
which have been raifed in thoſe countries againſt the 
They generally 1 fort. ee pores 
Th n ive in a ſort of community, in 

— — conſigned wholly to them. The iſland. Pou- to 
near Chuſan, is a famous ſeat of bonzes, being wholly. in 
habited by them, to the number of 3000, all of the ſect 
of Hoſhang, or unmarried 5 

5 6 + 
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They 


They live a kind of 
than four hundred pag 
They have alſo female bonzes, a fort of nuns, 
Tranſ. Ne 280. | 

In order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the laity, they 
wear a chaplet round their necks, conſiſting of a hun- 
dred beads, and carry a ſtaff, at the end of which is a 
wopden bird ; they Tre upon the alms of the people, 
and yet are very charitably diſpoſed, maintaining ſeveral 
orphans and of Has out of their own collections. 
The bonzes of China are the prieſts of the Fohiſts, or 


22 life, and have not leß 
8 


„or temples, in this little iſland. 
Phil. 


ſects of Fohi; and it is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, 
that there are rewards allotted for the righteous, and 


puniſhments for the wicked, in the other world; and 
that there are various manſions, in which the ſouls of 
men will reſide, according to the different degrees of 
merit. The bonzes of Pegu are generally gentlemen of 
the higheſt extraction. 


2 


BOOB V, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a bird common 


about Jamaica, and in ſeveral other parts of the world. | 


It is deſcribed by fir Hans Sloane, in his hiſtory of Ja- 
maica; under the name of avis fuſca anſeri baſſans affinis. 
It feeds upon fiſh, and dives under water after them, but 
is often robbed of its prey by another voracious bird, 
called the albatro/ſe, or the man of war bird. The fre- 
quent conteſt between theſe two birds are very divert- 
ing, the one being as unwilling to part with the prey it 
has ſo dearly earned, as the other reſolute to have it; 
but the ALBATROSSE generally ſucceeds. 

BOOK, a writing compoſed on ſome point of knowledge 
by a perſon intelligent therein, for the inſtruction or a- 
muſement of the reader. ; | 

The word is formed from the Saxon oc, which comes 
from the Northern bu#ch, of buec haus, a beech or ſervice- 
tree, on the bark of which our anceſtors uſed to write. 


Hoc may be defined more preciſely, a compoſition of | 


ſome man of wit or learning, deſigned to communicate, 
to prove, or illuſtrate ſome ſcience, art, truth, or inven- 
tion, 
Book is diſtinguiſhed: from PAMPHLET, or ſingle paper, 
by its great length; and from ToME or VOLUME, by its 
containing the whole writing. Iſidore makes this diſ- 
tiction between liber and codex; that the former denotes 
a ſingle book, the latter a collection of ſeveral : though 
according to Scipio Maffei, codex ſignifies a book in the 
ſquare form v liber, a book in the roll form. : 
We ſay an old book, a new book; a Latin, a Greek hot; 
to read, to write, to publiſh a %; the PREFACE, the 
TITLE, the DEDICATFON, the INDEX of a book. To 
collate a boot, is to ſee that it be perfect, and that none 
of the ſheets be either wanting or tranſpoſed. Book- 
binders ſpeak of folding, fewing, beating, B. iet, cover- 
ing, gilding, and lettering of boots. See BoOKBIN DING. 
A large collection of books is called a LiBRaRy. An 
inventory of a library, in order for the reader's finding 
any book, is called a CATALOGUE. a 
The hi/tory or notitia of books makes the firſt part, ac- 
cording to ſome the whole, of the literary ſcience. — 
The principal points of the notitia of a book are, its au- 
thor, date, printer, edition, verſions, comments, epitomes, 
ſucceſs, eulogies, cenſures, condemnation, ſuppreſſion, adver- 
faries, vindicators, continuators, and the like. 
The hiſtory of a bot is either of its contents, which is 
given by analyſing it, as is done by journaliſts; or of its 
appendages and accidents, which is the mote immediate 
rovince of thoſe called /;terators, and bib/;othecarians. 
he contents of a book are the matters delivered in it; 
which makes the province of the author. Of theſe there 
is one principle matter, called the /ubje# ; in reſpect of 
«which the reſt are only incidents. 
The appendages of a book are, the title, preface, epiſtle de- 
dicatory, ſummaries, table of contents, index, and the like, 
which are the proper province of the editor, unlefs per- 
haps the title page, which is frequently uſurped by the 
bookſeller. 55 
In the compoſition of a book, there occur ſentiments, which 


are alſo the materials of it ; method, the order wherein | 


theſe are diſpoſed ; and /y/r, or expreſſion, which is the 
language wherein they are clothed. 

The giving of hiſtories,catalogues, and bibliotheeas of book s, 
is ſaid to have been firſt introduced by the Germans: we 
may add, that they have beſt ſucceeded in them; and to 
them the chief works of this kind are owing. I. Alb. Fa- 
bricius has given us the hiſtoryof the Greek and Latin books ; 
Wolſius, that of the Hebrew b99ks ; Boecler, of the princi- 
pal hol in each ſcience and faculty; Struvius, of the books 
of hiſtory, law, and philoſophy; the abbot Fabricius, of the 
books of his own library ; Lambecius of thoſe in the Vienna 
library; Le Long, of the books of Scripture ; Mattaire, 
of the books printed before the year 1550; and Morhoff, 
a general literary hiſtory of this kind, under the title of 
Polyhiſtor. The various catalogues of choice libraries 
are uſeful and neceſſary for the ſame purpoſes; ſo are 


_— 


— 


Books, form of. 


B O O 


likewiſe the Relationes, &c. and the Reviews which kaxe 
been periodically publiſhed. 

As to the materials of books, they were firſt. written on 
ſtones, witneſs the Decalogue given to Moſes {which 
is the oldeſt beet we have any warranted account of); 
then, on the parts of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly cf 
the palm-tree; the rinds and barks eſpecially of the 
tilia or philyra, and the Egyptian PAPYRUS. By degrees, 
wax, then leather, were introduced, eſpecially the fins 
of goats and ſheep, of which, at length, parchment was 
prepared : then lead came in ule : allo linen, filk, horn 
and, laſtly, PAPER itſelf. i 
The parts of vegetables continued long the common 
matter of books; infomuch that moſt of the names and 
terms belonging to books, in molt languages, are taken 
thence ; as the Greek biblos, the Latin /iber, codex, f;- 
lium, tabula, and the Englith boot itſelf, We may add, 
that vegetable barks appear ſtill in ſome meaſure retained 
for books in certain of the Northern countries, as among 
the Calmuc Tartars, where a library was diſcovered by 
the Ruſſians, of an unuſual form as well as matter? 
the books were exccedingly long, but of no breadth : the 
leaves very thick, and made of barks of trees, ſmeared 
over with a double varniſh; the ink, or writing, being 
white on a black ground. Hiſt, Acad. R. Inſcr. t. iii. p. C. 


Book, everla/ting. We find in Signior Caſtagnatta's account 


of the ASBESTOS, a ſcheme for the making of a bog, which 
from its imperiſhable nature, he is for calling the bo;þ ;/ 
eternity. The leaves of this bb were to be of the As- 


- BESTOS paper, the covers of a thicker ſort of work of 


the ſame matter, and the whole ſewed together with 
thread fpun from the ſame ſubſtance. The things to be 
commemorated in this h, were to be written in letters 
of gold, ſo that the whole matter of the book being in- 
combuſtible and everlaſtingly permanent againſt the force 
of all the elements, and ſubject to no changes from fire, 
water, or air, muſt remain for ever, and always preſerve 
the writing committed to it, 

The firſt 4, were in form of blocks 
and tables, of which ye find- frequent mention in Scrip- 
ture, under the appellation /epher, which the Septuagint 
render aZovec, q. d. ſquare tables : of which form the 
book of the covenant, bogk of the law, book or bill of di- 
vorce, bot of curſes; &c. appear to have been. As 
flexible matters came to be wrote on, they found it more 
convenient to make their books in form of rolls, called 
by the Greeks zollazic, by the Latins v2/umina, which 
appear to have been in uſe among the ancient Jews as 
well as Grecians, Romans, Perſians, and even Indians. 
And of ſuch did the libraries chiefly conſiſt, till ſome 
centuries after Chriſt. The form which obtains among 
us is the ſquare, compoſed of ſeparate leaves; which 
was alto known, though little uſed, among the ancients ; 
having been invented by Attalus, king of Pergamus, the 
{ame alſo who invented parchment : but it has now been 
ſo long in poſſeſſion, that the oldeſt manuſcripts are 
found in it. Montfaucon aſſures us, that of all the an- 
cient Greek manuſcripts he has ſeen, there are but two 
in the roll form; the reſt being made up much after the 
manner of the modern He See BOOK-BINDING. 
The rolls, or volumes, were compoſed of ſeveral ſheets, 
faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or u 
licus; the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, 
which was to be managed by the umbi/icus, as a handle; 
it being reputed a kind of crime to take hold of the roll 
itſelt. The outſide of the volume was called fron: ; the 
ends of the umb:licus, were called cornuc, barns; which 
were uſually carved, and adorned likewiſe with bits ot 
ſilver, ivory, or even gold and precious ſtones. The 


title Swat, was ſtuck on the outſide. The whole vo- 


lume, when extended, might make a yard and a half wide, 
and fifty long. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq, c. 19. § 7. p- 607- 
To the form of lee, belongs alſo the wconomy of the m/ides 
or the order and arrangement of points and letters into 
lines and pages, with margins, and other appurtenances. 
This bas undergone many varieties: at firſt, the letters 
were only divided into lines, then into ſeparate words; 
which, by degrees were noted with accents, and d 
tributed by points and ſtops into periods, paragraph, 
chapters, and other diviſions. In ſome countries, 35 
among the Orientals, the lines began from the right, 
and ran to the left; in others, as in Northern and 
Weſtern nations, from the left to the right; others, 
as the Grecians, followed both directions alternatc!y, 
going in the one, and returning in the other, called 
bouſtrophedon. In the Chineſe boots, the lines ran from 
top to bottom. Again, the page in ſome is entire, and 
uniform; in others, divided into columns ; in others, 
diſtingutſhed into text and notes, either marginal, or at 
the bottom: uſually it is furniſhed with ſignatures and 
catch words ; alſo with a regiſter to diſcover whether 
the leo be complete. To theſe are occaſionally added 
the apparatus of ſummaries, or fide notes; the embel- 

| liſhmeats 


lichments of red, gold, or figured initial letters, head- 
ieces, tale-pieces, effigies, ſchemes, maps, and the 


ike, The end of the book, now denoted by finis, was 
OM Hy marked with a < Called coronis, and the 
whole fre 


quently waſhed with an oil drawn from cedar, 

or citron chips, ſtrewed between the leaves to preſerve 
it from ng. There alſo occur certain formulæ at the 

beginning and end of books : as among the Jews, the 
word PN, o fortis, which we find at the end of the 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Ezckiel, &c. to 
exhort the reader to be courageous, and proceed on to 
the following book. The concluſions were alſo often 
guarded with imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould falſify 
them ; of which we have an inſtance in the Apocalypſe. 
The Mahometans, for the like reaſon, place the name 
of God at the beginning of all their e, which cannot 
fail to procure them protection, on account of the infinite 
regard had among them to that name, wherever found. 
For the like reaſon it is, that divers of the laws of the 
ancient emperors begin with the formula, In nomine Dei. 
At the end of each book the F N alſo added the number 
of verſes contained in it, and at the end of the Penta- 
teuch the number of ſections; that it might be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity entire. The Maſoretes and Maho- 
metan doctors have gone farther ; ſo as to number the 
ſeveral words and letters in each book, chapter, verſe, 
&c. of the Old Teſtament, and the Alcoran. See Al- 
CORAN, Mass0RA, &c. 


"Che kinds and detiominations of books are various With 


regard to their uſe and — books may be divided | 


into human and divine, alſo c 
books. | 

Books, Sibylline, thoſe compoſed by certain pretended pro- 
pheteſſes, depoſited in the Capitol, under the care of 
duum viri. See SIBYLS. 

Books, Canonical, thoſe received and allowed by the 
church as parts of holy ſcripture. Such are the backs 
of the Old and New Teſtament, as commonly bound up 
together. 

Books, Apocrypha!, thoſe excluded out of the canon, yet 
received and read in ſome churches. 

Books, Authentic, thoſe which are deciſive, and of autho- 
rity: ſuch, in the civil law, are the Code, Digeſt, &c. 
in our law, the Statutes, &c. Bacon, de Augm. Sc. I. 8. 
23 3 | 

Bode Auxiliary, thoſe leſs eſſential, yet of uſe, as ſub- 
ſervient to the others: as in the ſtudy of the law, books 
of Inſtitutes, Formule, Maxims, Reports, &c. 

Books, E/:mentary, thoſe which deliver the firſt principles 
of ſciences : ſuch are thoſe under the titles of Rudiments, 
Methods, Grammars, &c. by which they ſtand contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from books of a ſuperior order, which aim at 
making farther advances in the ſcience. 

Books, Library, ſuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and conſulted oceſionally; ſuch are Dic- 
tionaries, &c. 

Books, Exoteric, thoſe intended for the uſe 
ordinary readers. | 

Books, Acroamatic, thoſe containing more ſecret and ſub- 
lime matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in 

the ſubject, 

Books, Public, the records of paſt times and tranſactions 
kept by public authority. | 

Books; Church, or Eccleſiaſtical, thoſe uſed in the public 

offices of religion. | 

Books, again; with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may 
be divided into hi/ftorica/, thoſe which relate facts, either 
of nature or mankind ;3 dogmatical, thoſe which lay down 
doctrines, ot general truths; miſcellancous, thoſe of a 
neutral kind; containing both facts and doctrines ; Ho- 
rico-dogmatical; thoſe which only rehearſe doctrines, or, at 
moſt, indicate the arguments by which they are proved; 
as Mallet's Geometry; /cientifico-dogmatica!, thoſe which 
not only recite the doctrines, but demonſtrate them, as 
Euclid's Elements. Wolf. Phil. Rat. F 3. c. 1. § 744, 
750, 751, &c. FRG 

Books, Pontifical, among the Romans, were thoſe ap- 
pointed by Numa to be kept by the pontifex maximus; 
deſcribing all the- ceremonies, ſacrifices; feaſts, prayers, 
and other religious matters, with the manner, and cir- 
cumſtances, wherewith each was to be celebrated : theſe 
were alſo called indigitamenta, as containing the names 
of all the gods, and the occaſions, and formule of in- 

voking each. Liv. i. p. 23. 

Books, Ritual, thoſe which directed the order and man- 
ner of founding, building, and conſecrating cities, tem- 
ples, and altars; the ceremonies belonging to walls, 
gates, tribes, curiæ, camps, and the like. 

Books, Auzural; called by Cicero, reconditi, were thoſe 
wherein the ſcience of foretelling futurity, from the flight 


and chattering of birds was contained. Cicer. Orat pro 
domo ſua ad 


de Bibl. c. 6. 
- 3 | 


led ſacred and in/pired 


of popular and 


ntif. Serv. ad En. I. 5. v. 738. Lomei, 


Books, Aruſpicine, thoſe wherein the myſteries of divining 
from the entrails of victims are preſcribed, 
Books, Acherontic, thoſe wherein the ceremonies. and diſ- 
cipline of Acheron were contained; ſometimes alſo called 
Abri Etruſci, as being ſuppoſed to have been compoſed by 
Tages the Hetrurian ; though others pretend, that he 
had received them from Jupiter himſelf : ſome ſuppoſe 
theſe to have been the ſame with the 177i fatales ; others, 
with the [ibri aruſpicini, Serv. ad En. l. 8. v. 398. 

Lomei, ubi ſupra. 

Books, Fulgural, thoſe written touching thunder and 
lightning, and their interpretation. As that compoſed 
7 the FTuſcan nymph Bigois; preſerved in the temple 
of Apollo. Serv. ad. En. I. 6. v. 72. 

Books, Fatal, thoſe wherein the ages, or terms of the life 
of men were written, according to the Hetrurian diſci- 
pline. Theſe were conſulted by the Romans in all pub- 
lic calamities; and inſtructions taken from them, how 
to expiate the offended deities. Cenſor. de Die. Natal. c. 
14. 

Books, Black, thoſe which treat of necromancy and witch- 
craft; or thoſe which are printed in the old black letter, 
the Celtic character, now only retained by the Germans. 
The fame denomination is alſo given to ſome other 
books, on account of the colour of their backs, or the 
diſmalneſs of their contents ; whence alſo Red-book, and 
Domeſday book. | 

Books, God, in the common uſage; are thoſe of devotion 

and piety, as ſoliloquies, meditations, prayers, &. Vide 
Shafteſb. Charact. tom. i. p. 165. idem. tom. iii. p 327. 
A good boot, in the bookſeller's language, is a ſaleable 
one; in the language of the curious, à ſcarce one; in 
that of men of ſenſe, an uſeful and inſtructive one. 
Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his ſon, one was, that if he ſtudied the law, 
he ſhould take care to doit in a good book, leſt he ſhould 
be obliged to unlearn all again. Vide. Cren. de Furib. 
Librar. See alfo farther, on the head of judging and 
chooſing of Books. 

Books, Spiritual, thoſe which treat more expreſly of the ſpiri- 
tual or Chriſtian life, and their exerciſes, as conte npla- 
tion, &c. 

Books, Profane, ſuch as do not treat of matters of religion. 

Books, with regard to their authors, gnay be divided into 
anonymous, thoſe without any author's name; cryptony- 
maus, thoſe whoſe author's names are concealed in ſome 
anagram, or the like; pſeudonymous, thoſe which bear 
falſe names of authors; po/25umous, thofe publiſhed after 
the author's death; genuine, thoſe really written by the 
perſons whom they pretend for their authors, and ftill 
remaining in the ſtate wherein they were left by them; 

« ſpurious, or ſupps/ititions, thole pretended to be written by 
others than their real authors ; interpolated, thoſe which 
ſince their compoſition have been corrupted by ſpurious 
additions or inſertions. 

Books, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into 
clear or perſpieusus, Which, in the dogmatical kind, are 
thofe where the authors detine all their terms accurately; 
and keep ſtrictly to thoſe definitions in the courſe of their 
works: ob/cure, thoſe where words are uſed vaguely, and 
without defining: prelix, thoſe which contain more 
things than were neceſſary to the author's deſign ; as if 
in a beef of ſurveying, a man ſhould give all Euclid; 
v/eful, thoſe which deliver things neceſſary to be known, 
either in other ſciences, or in the buſinels of life : com- 
plete, thoſe which contain all that is known concerning 
the ſubject: relatively complete, thoſe which contain all 
that was known concerning the ſubject, at a certain 
time; or, if a book were written with any particular de - 
ſign, or view, it may be ſaid to be complete if it contain 
neither more or leſs than is neceſſary for the accom- 
pliſhing of that end: in contrary . cafes, hett are ſaid to 
be incomplete. 

Books, with regard to the matter they conſiſt of; may be 
divided into paper-books, thoſe written either on linen 
and cotton paper, or on the PapyRUs, of which laſt 
kind few are now remaining. Montfaucon Pal: Græc. 
I. i. c. 2. p. 13. Parchment-books libri in membrana, thoſe 
written on ſkins, or pelts, chiefly of ſheep. Linen-books, 
libri lintet, among the Romans; were thoſe written on 
blocks, or tables, covered with a linen cloth. Such were 
the Sibvlline books, and divers ancient laws, epiſtles of 
princes, leagues, annals, &c. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xiii. c. 2. 
— Leathern books, libri in corio, mentioned by Ulpian, are 
by Gulandinus taken for ſuch as were written on barks, 
different from that uſually written on; which was the fi- 
lia: by Scaliger, with more probability; for fuch as were 
written on certain ſkins, or certain parts of ſkins, diffe- 
rent from thoſe commonly uſed, which were the pelts, or 
back-parts of ſheep. Ulp. 1. 52. Guilard, Papyr. Membr. 
3. n. 50. Scaliger, and Guiland. Black=beoks, libri in ſehe- 
dis, thoſe written on wooden planks, or tablets, ſmoothed 
for that purpoſe with an aſcia, and a plane. Such were the 
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ordinary books among the Romans. 7Vaxen-books, libri in 


ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have occaſioned ſome diſpute. 
Herm. Barbarus ſuſpects the term to be a corruption, and 
inclines to read in /chedis inſtead of in ceris, on the authority 
of ſome ancient MSS. Others ſee no need of the emenda- 
tion, ſince it is known the Romans ſometimes covered 
their planks or ſchedæ, with a thin ſkin of wax, to make 
them ſuſceptible of eraſements and amendments, which 
the libri in ſchedis were not, and conſequently were leſs 
fit for works that required elegance and accuracy than 
the waxen ones, which are alſo called cer or libri ce- 
rei. Elephantine books, aceording to Turnebus, were 
thoſe written on thin ſlices, or leaves of ivory; accord- 
ing to Scaliger, thoſe made of the guts of elephants ; 
according to others, thoſe wherein the acts of the ſenate, 
relating to the emperors, were written ; —_— to 
others; certain huge or bulky books, conſiſting of 35 
volumes, containing all the names of the 35 tribes. Sal- 
muth. ad Pancirol. p. ii. p. 255. Guiland. Pap. Mem. 
2. n. 1 Scal. ad Guil. p. 16. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 534. 
Fabr. Deſcrip. Urb. c. 6. | 


Books, with regard to their manufacture and commerce, 


may be divided into 3 thoſe written with the 
hand, whether originally by the authors, called auto- 
graphi, or at ſecond hand by /ibrarii, or copiſts. Printed 
thoſe wrought off from the preſs. Books in quires, or 
Jheett; thoſe not bound, or ſtitched. Books in K. thoſe 
wherein a ſheet is folded but once, or makes two leaves; 
or four pages; books in 4%, where it makes four leaves; 
in 87, where eight; in duodecimo, where twelve; in 165, 
where ſixteen; in 24 where twenty-four. 


Books, with regard to circumſtances and accidents, may be 


divided into /o/t, thoſe which have periſhed by the injuries 
of time; orthe malice or zeal of enemies. Such are divers 
even of the ancient books of Scripture, written by Solomon, 
and others of the prophets. Fabr. Cod. Pſeud. Vet. Teſt. 
tom. ii. p. 171. p. 247. Books promiſed, thoſe which authors 
have given expectations of, which they have never accom- 
pliſned. Janſ. ab Almeloveen has given a Bibliotheca of 
books promiſed, but ſtill latent, or not publiſhed. Books 
fiftitious, thoſe which never exiſted : to which may be add- 
ed divers feigned titles of books. Loeſcher has publiſhed a 
great number of plans, or projects of hoe, many of them 
good and uſeful mough, if there were but books written 
correſponding to them. M. Dugono has a whole volume 
of /chemes, or projets of books, containing no leſs than 3000. 


Books in Ana, Anti, &c. See Ana, ANT, &c. 


The /cope, or deſign of books is various; that of ſome is 
to trace the origin of things diſcovered ; of others, to fix 
and eſtabliſh ſome truth, or raiſe ſome doctrine to a 
higher pitch or r of others, to remove ſome 
ſcruple, or prejudice, which had before obtained, or fix 


explain the names and words uſed in different nations, 
ages, and ſects; of others, to improve our knowledge of 
facts, and events, and ſhew the order and ways of Pro- 
vidence; laſtly, others aim at divers, or all of theſe ends. 
The ues of books are numerous: they make one of the 
chief inſtruments, or means of acquiring, rarer, oh they 
are the repoſitories of laws, and the vehicles of learning 
of every kind: our religion itſelf is founded on books : 
« Without them,” ſays Bartholin, „God is filent, 
« juſtice dormant, -phyſic at a ftand, philoſophy lame, 
« letters dumb, and all things involved in Cimmerian 
« darkneſs.” De Libr. Legend. Diſſ. i. p. 5. 

The eulogiums which have been beſtowed on books are 
infinite: they are repreſented, © as the refuge of truth, 
« which is baniſhed out of converſation ; as ſtanding 
« counſellors, and preachers, always at hand, and al- 
« ways diſintereſted ; having this advantage over oral 
« inſtructors, that they are ready to repeat their leſſon, 
« as oft as we pleaſe.” Books ſupply the want of maſters 
and even, in ſome meaſure, the want of genius and in- 
vention : and can raiſe the dulleſt perſons, who have 
memory, above the level of the brighteſt, without them. 
An author who wrote not inelegantly, though in a bar- 
barous age, ſums up all their praifes. Vide Lucas de 
Penna ap. Morhoff. Polyhiſt. lib. i. cap. 3. p. 27. Liber 
eſt lumen cordis, ſpeculum corporis, virtutum magiſter, vi- 
tiorum depulſor, corona prudentum, comes itineris, domeſli- 


cus amicus, congerro talentis, collega & confiliarus pre/i- 


dentis, myrothecium eloquentia, hortus plenus fructibus, 
pratum floribus diflinftum, memoriæ penus, vita recorda- 


louis; vocatus praperat, juſtus feſtinat, ſemper preſto ef 


. . nunquam non morigerus, rogatus confeſtim reſpondet : ar- 


cana revelat, obſcura illuftrat, ambigua certiorat, perplexa 
reſolvit, contra adverſam fortunam defenſor, ſecundæ mode- 
rater, opes adauget, jacturam propulſat, Sc. 


- Perhaps their greateſt glory is, the affection borne them 
by many of the greate 


men in all ages : M. Cato, the 
elder Pliny, the emperor Julian, and others, are on re- 
cord for an exceſſive devotion to books. The laſt has 


perpetuated his paſſion by ſome Greek epigrams in their 


more accurate and preciſe ideas of things: of others, to |. 


| 


praiſe. Richard Bury, biſhop of Durham, and lord 
chancellor of England, has a treatiſe expreſs on the love 
of Books. Philobiblion, five de Amore Librorum. Vide 
Plin. Epiſt, vii. lib. iii. Cato's attachment to books may 
be obſerved in the following paragraph. 

M. Catonem vidi in bibliotheca ſedentem multi circumfuſum 
Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, ut ſcis, in es inexhaufla avi- 
ditas legendi, nec ſatiari poterat : quippe qui, ne reprehenſi- 
onem vulgi inanem reformidans, in ipſa curia ſoleret legere, 
ſepe dum ſenatus cogeretur, nihil operæ reipublice detra- 
hens. Vide Cic. de Divin. lib. iii. n. 11. Sce alfo Cic. 

rat. pro Arch. tom. iv. p. 2182. 

e ill effects objected to books are, that they employ too 
much of our time and attention; engage us in purſuits 
of no uſe to the commonwealth, and indiſpoſe us for the 
functions of civil life; that they render men lazy, and 
prevent their exerting their own talents, by furniſhing 
them, on every occaſion, with things the growth of 
others; and that our natural lights —— weakened 
and extinguiſhed, by inuring ourſelves to ſee only with 
foreign lights: belides, that ill men are hereby furniſhed 
with means of poiſoning the people, and propagating 
ſuperſtition, immorality, enthuſiaſm, or irreligion, which 
will always ſpread faſter, and be received more greedily, 
than leflons of truth and virtue. Many other things ate 
added concerning the emptineſs of ho, and the errors, 
fabtes and follies they are fraught with ; which, together 
with the multitude and perplenity of them, are ſuch, 
that it may ſeem eaſter to diſcover truth in the nature 
and reaſon of things, than in the uncertainty and con- 
fuſion of hooks, Add, that hooks have turned the other 
inſtruments of knowledge out of doors, as experiments, 
obſervations, furnaces, and the like, without which the 
natural ſciences can never be cultivated to purpoſe ; and 
that, in mathematics, ht, have fo far ſuperſeded the 
exerciſe of invention, that the generality of mathema- 
cians are now contented to learn the ſolution of problems 
from others; which is to relinquiſh the thief end of 
their ſcience : ſince what is contained in mathematical 
books is properly the hiſtory only of mathematics, not the 
ſcience, art, or talents of ſolving queſtions; which is 
hardly to be had from books, but only from nature and 
meditation. 

For the art of writing or compoſing books, we have much 
fewer helps and inſtructions than for the art of ſpeaking z 
though the former be the more difficult of the two ; as 
a reader is not ſo eaſy to be impoſed upon, but has better 
opportunities of detecting faults than a hearer. A great 
cardinal, indeed, reduces an author's buſineſs to a few 
heads; were they but as eaſily praCtiſed as preſcribed ; 
Let him conſider who it is writes, what, how, why, 
and to whom.” Auguſt, Valer. di Caut. in edend. lib. 
The conditions required in @ book are, according to Salden, 
&« ſolidity, perſpicuity, and brevity :” the firſt will be 
beſt attained, by keeping the piece long by us, often re- 
viewing and correcting it by the advice of friends: the 
ſecond, by diſpoſing the ſentiments in a due order, and 
delivering them under proper and uſual expreſſions: the 
third, by throwing every thing aſide that does not imme- 
diately concern the ſubject. 

Were theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be poſſible for 
any, except an ange from heaven, to wi ite many hols. 
Vix tetidem quot Thebarum portæ vel divitiis aftia Nil. 
The cuſtom is much altered ſince the times of the an- 
cients, who carried their ſcrupulouſneſs into what relates 
to the compolition of 4004s beyond all that has been above 
expreſſed : ſo auguſt was the idea they formed of a 5, 
that nothing would ſuffice leſs than its being a treaſure : 
theſauros oportet eſſe non libros : no labour, no affiduity 
and exactneſs, were thought enough to fit a work for the 
public view: every ſentiment and expreflion were to be 
maturely weighed, and turned on all ſides ; and not ſuſ- 
fered to paſs, unleſs every word were a pearl, and every 
page beſet with gems. So that they put the reader in 
poſſeſſion in a ſingle hour, of what had coſt them per- 
haps ten years intenſe thought and application. Such 
were thoſe books, which were reputed cedro digni, fit to be 
anointed with cedar-juice, and thus rendered incorrupt- 
ible, for the inſtruction of all future ages. 


Books, for the origin of, we have nothing that is clear : the 


books of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt of all that are ex- 
tant; but there were books before them, for Moſes cites 


- ſeveral. 


A book of Enoch is cited in the epiſtle of Jude, v. 14- 
and 15. from which ſome endeavour to prove the reality 
of antediluvian writings ; but the 6994 cited by that apoſtle 
is generally allowed, both by — modern writers, 
to be ſpurious. | 

Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's poems, 
which were even ſo in the time of Sextus Empiricus 3 
though we find mention in Greek writers of about ſe- 
Balis 8 prior to Homer; as Hermes, Orpheus, 


Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſæus. Palamedes, e 
| 3 C. 
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dc but of the greater part of theſe, there is not the leaſt 
fragment remaining; and of the others, the pieces which 
under their names are generally held by the learned 
ppoſititious. F. Hardouin goes farther; charging all 
the ancient h, both Greek and Latin, except Cicero, 
Pliny, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, 
Herodotus, and Homer, as fpurious, and forged in the 
thirtzenth century, by a club of perſons under the direc- 
tion of one Severus Arcontius. Fabr. Bib. Græc. lib. i. 
cap. i. H 1. C6. tom. i. Hardouin, de Num, Herod. in 
Proluſ. Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 1710. p. 70. 
Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, the oldeſt books 
were in verſe, which was prior to proſe ; Herodotus's 
hiſtory is the oldeſt 4o9þ extant of the proſaic kind. 
Strabo. Geog. lib. i. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. $ 
20. p. 50. F 21. p. 52. 
Books, the multitude of, has been long complained of : the 
complaint is as old as Solomon, who lived three thou- 
ſand years ago: they are grown too numerous, not only 
to procure and read, but to ſee, to learn the names of, 
or even to number. England has more to fear on this 
ſcore than other countries; ſince, beſides our own 
roduce, we have, for ſome years paſt drained our neigh- 
Loves: However, as biſhop .Caramuel's ſcheme miſcar- 
ried, which was, to write about a hundred volumes in 
folio, and then prevail on the civil and military powers 
to oblige all their ſubjects to read them, we need not 
much regret the multitude of H. 
In reality, there are few of the immenſe number of books 
which deſerve ſeriouſly to be ſtudied : for the reſt, part 
of them, like this, are only to be occaſionally conſulted, 
and the reit read for amuſement. A mathematician, for, 
inſtance, ought not to be entirely ignorant of what is 
containing in the mathematical books ; but then a general 
knowledge is ſufficient, which may _— be had by 
running over the chief authors; out of whom references 
may be made, directing to the places where they may 
be found, when wanted. For there are many things 
which are much better preſerved in books than in the 
memory; as aſtronomical obſervations, tables, rules, 
theorems, proportions, and in fine, whatever does not 
ſpontaneouſly adhere to the memory, when once known. 
For the leſs we croud that faculty, the readier and freer 
will the genius remain for inventing. 
Thus, a few boobs well choſen, and thoroughly ſtudied, 
may ſuffice, It may be added, that as — ge is na- 
turally advantageous, and as every man ought to be in 
the way of information, even a ſuperfluity of books is not 
without its uſe, ſince hereby they are brought to obtrude 
themſelves on us, and engage us when we had leaſt de- 
ſign. This advantage, an ancient father obſerves, we 
owe to the multiplicity of books on the ſame ſubject, that 
one falls in the way of one man, and another ſuits 
the level, or the apprehenſion, of another. © Every 
<« thing that is written, ſays he, does not come into the 
6 hk of all perſons: perhaps ſome may meet with 
« my books, who may hear nothing of others which have 
treated better of the ſame ſubject. It is of ſervice, 
« therefore, that the ſame queſtions be handled by ſe- 
* veral perſons, and after different methods, though all 
© on the ſame principles, that the explications of diffi- 
« culties, and arguments for the truth, may come to the 
« knowledge of every one, by one way or other.“ Add, 
that the multitude is the only ſecurity againſt the total 
loſs, or deſtruction of books it is this that has preſerved 
them againſt the injuries of time, the rage of tyrants, the 
zeal of perſecutors, and the ravages of barbarians; and 
handed them down, through long intervals of darkneſs, 
and ignorance, fafe to our days. Solaque non norunt hec 
monumenta mori. Bac. de Augm. Sc. lib. i. Auguſt. de 
Trin. lib. i. cap. 3. Barthol. lib. cit. Diff. i. p. 8. &c. 
To judge of a book, thoſe who have treated of the ſubject 
direct us to obſerve the title, the author's or editor's 
name, the number of the edition, the place where, and 
year when it is printed (which in old books is frequently 
marked at the end), and the printer's name, eſpecially it 
it be a celebrated one: proceed then to the preface, and 
look for the author's deſign, and the occaſion of his 
writing: conſider alſo his country (each nation having 
its peculiar genius), which may ſometimes be learned 
trom the dedication: if his life be annexed, run it over, 
and note his profeſſion, what rank he was of, and any 
thing remarkable that attended his education, ſtudies, 
converſation, or correſpondences with learned men: not 
forgetting the elogies which have been given the author, 
which often occur at the beginning, or even any critique 
or cenſure, eſpecially if made by a man of judgment. 
If the preface does not give an account of the od of 
the work, run briefly over the order and diſpoſition of it, 
and note what points the author has handled; obſerve 
whether the _ and ſentiments he produces be trite 
(i 


and vulgar, or ſolid, and fetched from greater depths. 
Vor. I. No 44. 


Note, whether he go in the common road, or make any 
innovation, and introduce any new principle. 

But it is a ſmall number of boots we have opportunity 
of thus judging of by peruſing them; beſides, when 
we have read a book over, the judgment comes too late 
for many purpoſes : it ſeems 2 therefore to have 
other indications, whereby to prevent our being at the 


charge of procuring, or the pains of peruſing a worth - 
leſs hot. Divers rules of this kind are given by Baillet, 


Struvius, Stollius, and others; which though, in reality, 


no more than preſumptions, and frequently liable to be 
falſified, are not without their uſe. The journaliſts de 
Trevoux objected to them all: The ſhorteſt way, ſay 
« they, to judge of a hook is to read it, if you be quali- 
« fied in the ſubject ; otherwiſe to refer yourſelf to thoſe 
« who are ſo”. Henman is ſomewhat more explicit; 
making it a mark that “ a book is good, when it is 
« eſteemed by perſons intelligent in the ſubject it treats 
«K of; and when thoſe who commend it receive no 
« advantage from the applauſe they beſtow on it, nor 
« are leagued with the author in any cabal, for eſpouſ- 
« ing any particular principle, ſyſtem, or party, in reli- 
« gion, or learning.“ Baillet. Jugem, des Scav tom. i. 
b. 2. p. 121. Struv. Introd at Not. Rei Liter. cap. 5.$ 

p. 390. Stoll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. p. i. H 11. p. 9. 

udd. de Criteriis boni Libri, paſſim. Mem. de Trev. an. 
1712. Art. 17. Heuman. Conſp. Reipubl. Liter. cap. vi. 
5 11. p. 280. 

ut more particularly, it is an indication that a Boot is 


good, 1. If the author be known to excel in that talent 


more immediately neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have 
already publiſhed any thing on the ſame thar is eſteemed, 
Thus we may conclude,, that Julius Cæſar will teach us 
the art of war better than Peter Ramus ; Cato, Palla- 
dius, and Columella, agriculture better than Ariſtotle ; 
and Cicero, oratory better than M. Varro : add, that it 
is not enough the author be ſkilled in the faculty, but 
that he be ſo in the particular branches of it he treats of; 
ſome for inſtance, excel in the civil law, yet not in the 
public law : Salmaſius proved himſelf an excellent critic 
in his Exercitat. Plinian. but was much inferior to Mil- 
ton in his Defenſio Regia. 2. If the book be on a ſubject 
that requires great reading, it may be preſumed . if 
the author had a copious library, or could have acceſs to 
one; or if he lived in a place where books were not 
wanting ; though here is danger too of running into ex- 
ceſs in quotations ; eſpecially, ſays Struvius, if the au- 
thor be a lawyer. 3. A book which took up a long time 
in compoſing, cannot often fail of being good. 4. Books 
on points of doctrine by ecleCtic writers, are to be pre- 
ſumed better than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular 
ſects. 5. The age of a writer may alſo givę us ſome in- 
dication : hooks, which require labour, are uſnally better 
performed by younger perſons than thoſe who arefar 
advanced in years. 6. Another indication may be taken 
from the author's ſtate and condition ; thus hiſtory writ- 
ten by a perſon who was an eye-witneſs to what he re- 
lates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has acceſs to 
the public records, or other monuments, from whence 
intelligence may be drawn ; who is not biafſed by party 
or any other indirect or ſiniſter motive, will be uppoſed 
to be good. Thus Salluſt and Cicero were well able to 
write the hiſtory of Cataline's conſpiracy. D' Avila, de 
Comines, Guicciardin, Clarendon, &c. were preſent in 
the civil wars they deſcribe : Xenophon, having an em- 
ployment in the Spartan ſtate, has treated excellently of 
that commonwealth ; and Amelot de la Houſſaye, by 
living long at Venice, was enabled to explain the ſecrets 
of their policy. Camden wrote annals of the affairs of 
his own time; Thuanus had correſpondence with the 
beſt writers in every country; and Puffendorf had acceſs 
to the public archives. So in literary matters, we give 
credit to thoſe who have the direCtion of libraries. 7. 
The time or age wherein the author lived may give ſome 
light, every age having, according to Barclay, its pecu- 
liar genius and — See Bartholin. Struv. Budd, 
Heuman. Baill, lib. cit. 

Some judge by the bulk or ſize of books ; following the 
grammarian Callimachus's rule, that every great het is 
of courſe an ill one, ue BED weya ,; A ſingle 


leaf of the Sybil was doubtleſs preferable to the vaſt an - 


nals of Voluſius; yet Pliny's obſervations will neverthe- 
leſs held true, that “a good book is fo much the better 
« by how much it is Figger.” Plin. Epiſt. 20. lib. i. 
Martial preſcribes a remedy againſt the largeneſs of a book, 
when that is the only complaint, read but a little of it: 
Si nimius videar, ſeraque coronide longus Ig 
Eſſe liber, legito, * libellus ro. 
Vet is the ſinallneſs of a book a real preſumption in its 
favour : he muſt be a poor author who cannot futniſh a 


+ pamphlet, or looſe ſheet, with things curious, and 


written with ſpirit : but to ſupport the fame through a 
6R volume 
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volume jn folio, requires very extraordinary abilities in- 

; deed. ddif. in. Spec. NY 124. 

See farther concerning books, in the writers on literary 
hiſtory, libraries, ſtudies, learning, arts, and ſciences ; 
more eſpecially in Salden, Bartholin, Hodannus, Sac- 
chinus, Baillet, Buddeus, Saalbach, Putherbeus, Ray- 
naud, Schufner, Laauffer, Schwartzius, Crenius, Mor- 
hoff, and others, who have written treatiſes expreſs con- 
cerning books. — Chriſt. Liberius, i. e. Gul. Saldenus, Bis- 
aun five de Libris ſcribendis & legendis, Ultraj. 1681, 
129, & Amſtel. 1688, 8. Struv. Introd. ad Hiſt. Liter. 
c. F. 21. p. 454 Th. Bartholini. de Libris. legendis, 
1678, 8. & Francof. 1711, 12. Struv. loc. cit. Jo. 
Fred. Hodanni. Diſſert. de Libris legends, Hanov. 1705, 
8%. Fr. Sacchini, de Ratione Libros cum profectu le- 
gend, Lipſ. 1711, 129%. Baillet Jugemens des Sgavans 
ur les principaux Ouvrages des Auteurs, tom. i. Car. 
Frid: Buddeus, de Criteriis boni Libri, Jen. 1714. 
Chr. Saalbach. Schediaſma de Libris veterum. Gryphis, 
1705, 4%: Fabric. Bibl. Ant. cap. 19. § 7. p. 607. 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 229, ſeq. Gab. 
Putherbeus, De Tollendis & expurgandis malis Li- 
bris, Par. 1549, 89. Theoph. Raynaud. Erotemata de 
bonis ac malis Libris, Ludg. 1653, 4. Morhof. Poly- 
hiſt. Liter. lib. i. cap. 16. n. 28. p. 177. Schufner. 
Diſſert. Acad. de Multitudine Librocum. Jenz, 1702, 
4%. Lauffer Diſſert. adverſ. nimiam Librorum Multi- 
tudinem. Vide Jour. des Scav. tom. Ixxv. p. 572. Chr. 
Got. Schwartzius. de Ornamentis Librorum apud Veteres, 
Liſp. 1705. & 1707. Tho. Crenius de Libris Scripto- 
rum optimis and utiliſſimis. Ludg. Bat. 1704, 8'. an 
extract of which is given in Act, Erud. Lipſ. an. 1704. 
526, ſeq. 

Ene importation of books firſt printed in this kingdom, 
and reprinted abroad, is prohibited. Vide Stat. 12 Geo. 
II. c. 36. 1. | 

TR clauſe in the ſtatute of the 8th of Q. Anne, 
ch. 19. impowering the chancellot, and ſome other 
great officers of ſtate, to ſet the price of books, but this 

is now repealed by 12 Geo. II. ch. 36. ſect. 2. 

Books, burning of, was a kind of puniſhment much in uſe 
among the Romans, by legal ſentence ; ſometimes the 
care of the execution was committed to triumwviri ap- 
pointed on purpoſe ; ſometimes to the prætors, and ſome- 


times to the ædiles; Labienus, whom from his ſatirical | 
ſpirit ſome have called Rabienus, is ſaid to have been the | 


firſt who underwent the ſeverity of it. His enemies pro- 
cured a /enatuſconſultum, whereby all his books, publiſhed 
during ſeveral years, were ordered to be collected and 
burnt: «© The thing (ſays Seneca) then appeared new 
« and ſtrange to take revenge on learning!” Res nova 
& injueta Supplicium de ſtudiis ſumi. Caſſius Servius, a 
friend of Labienus, hearing the ſentence pronounced, 
cried aloud, « That they muſt burn him too, ſince he 
« had got all the books by heart: Nunc me vivum uri 
oportet, quia illos didici. Labienus could not ſurvive his 
books, but ſhutting himſelf up in the tomb of his anceſ- 
tors, pined away, and was buried alive. 

Divers other ancient teſtimonies concerning the burning 
of books are given in Reimm; Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. 
p. 389. 

—. qo ors of, ſee CENSOR. 

Books, privileges of, fee PRIVILEGE. 

Book, common place, ſee COMMON-PLACB, 

Book, text, fee 'TexT. 

Book. is alſo uſed for a part or diviſion of a volume, or 
large work. 

In this ſenſe we ſay the book of Geneſis, the firlt 52 of 
Kings, the five books of Moſes, &c.— The Digeſt is con- 
tained in fifty books, the Code in twelve books. 

Books are Es ſubdivided into chapters, ſometimes in- 
to ſeCtions, or paragraphs : accurate writers quote chap- 
ter and book. 

Book is alſo uſed for a liſt or catalogue of perſons names, 
—Such among the ancients were the cenſorial Books, be- 
ing tables or regiſters containing the names of all thoſe 
who were . or taxed under Auguſtus. Tertullian 
aſſures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the 
cenſorial book of Auguſtus, Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. cap 

See CENsus. 

Books, in Matters of Commerce, denote the ſeveral regiſ- 
ters wherein merchants and other dealers keep their ac- 
counts. 

We fay, ſuch a perſon's books are in good order: mer- 


chants cannot poſſibly do without books; they are even 


obliged by the laws to keep books, But more or fewer 
are required, according to the nature or extent of their 
dealings, or the preciſion and exactneſs they deſire 
therein. PR 
The ancients had alſo their books of accounts ; witneſs 
the codex accept; & expen/i, ſo often mentioned in Roman 
writers; and the patrimonial books, which were rentals, 


— 
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ö containing an account of the lands, goods, and chattele, 


and other effects belonging to each perſon. 

Book - Keeping, the art of keeping ACCOUNTS ; that is, of 
recording the tranſactions of a. perſon's affairs in ſuch 
a manner, that the true ſtate of any part, or bf the 
whole, may be thereby known with the greateſt clear- 
neſs, exactneſ-, and eaſe. | 
By the tranſattion of one's affairs are meant, either ſuch 
as relate to the perſons with whom we deal, or the 
things in which we deal ; which laſt are either money, 
the principal means of commerce, or goods, compre- 
hending all other effects. 

All authors agree, that the Italians; particularly thoſe of 
Venice, Genoa, and Florence, firſt introduced the me- 
thod of keeping baoks double, or in two parts, probably 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; hence, among 
us it is called the Italian method: though it was not in- 
troduced into England till a century later, the firſt h 

on this art having been publiſhed in London in 1569, 
by James Peele. —Stevin apprehends, that the art of 
book-keeping by double entry, was known to the Ro- 
mans, and originally received from the Greeks. 

Books, merchants, may be generally divided into eſſint;a! 
and auxiliary—EſJential or neceſſury, are thoſe without 
which regular accounts eannot be kept; in which num- 
ber ſome include the journal, walte-book, and ledver ; 
others only the two latter. Vide Malc. Treat. of Back- 
Keeping, Chap. i. ſet. 2. p. 3. 

Subſidiary or auxiliary, are leparate books, wherein parti- 
cular accounts are kept more diſtinctly, for caſing the 
ledger, Such are the caſh-buok, debt-book, book of ca- 

encesy &c. | 

heſe books are kept in the ſame manner, in effect, in 
molt trading cities in Europe; but not as to coin: each 
being zegulated by that fort of coin which has courſe in 
the itate where they are- | 
In England, books are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and pence : 
in France, in pres, ſols, and deniers in Holland, 
Flanders, Zealand, and Brabant, in poxden, pounds, ſebel- 
lin gen, ſhillings, and greſs, groot ; they alſo keep them in 
2 liver, and penningen : at Dantzick, and in all 

oland, in rix-dellars, groſs, and denicrs ; they are like- 
wile kept in flor ins, . and deniers : through moſt parts 
of Germany, in florins cruitzers, and pennings : at Ham- 
burgh, in marks, ſols, and denicrs lubs: at Liſbon, in 
rees : at Florence, in gold crowns, ſols, and deniers : in 
Spain, in maraved:s ; ſometimes in rials, or pieces of eight : 
at Meſſina, and through Sicily, in ounces, tarins, grains, 
and pic lis : at Venice, in ducats : at Muſcovy, in rubles, 
altins, and grives : through all the ſtates of the Grand 
Signior, in piaſlers, abouguelles, and aſpers. 

Book, wa/c, is the firſt, and moſt eflential : im this, all 
kinds of matters are mixed together; no order but that 
of time being preſerved; it being a diurnal regiſter of 
occurrences in buſineſe, to be afterwards feparated and 
transferred into the others ſo that this may be faid to 
contain the elements of all the reſt. It may be kept two 
ways; the firſt, by entering things down timply as they 
happen; v. gr. Bought of ſuch à one, fold to ſuch a one, 
paid ſuch a one, lent jo much, &. the ſecond, by entering 
at once each article, debtor and creditor : this laſt is 
eſteemed the belt ; becauſe, forming a kind of little joui- 
nal, it ſaves the keeping of any other, 

Ihe wa/tc-bok begins with the inventory of a merchant's 
effects and debts; the difference between theſe is what 
the merchant calls his neat ſtock ; and contains a com- 
plete record of every tranſaction of his affairs, with all 
the circumſtances, in a plane narration of matter of fact, 
ny tranſaction following another in the order of the 
ates. 

This back is in reality a journal, or day-book ; but that 
name being applied to another, the name wajte-boct is 
given to this by way of diſtinction ; though what rela- 
tion the word waſte bears to the nature of this book, is 
not very obvious. Some authors better call it the meme 
rial- boot, or memorandum-book, as its principal uſe is tor 
taking memorandums. 

Book, journal, or Day-Book, is that wherein the affairs of 
each day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from 
the waſte-book.—Each article of this J is to conſiſt of 
ſeven parts; viz. the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quan- 
tity and REP how payable, and the price. 

The journal, ſo far as it differs from the wa/?e-b2ck, is only 
a book of aid to the ledger. —'T here are two different me- 
thods of keeping it: in the firſt, which is that hitherto 
chiefly in uſe, the journal is a complete tranſcript of the 
9 in the ſame order or time, but in a different 
ſtyle ; becauſe the wa/le-book expreſles every tranſaction 
in a ſimple narration of what is done: whereas the j 
nal diſtinguiſhes the debtors and creditors, as a prepara- 
tion for the ledger; thus, when any tranſaction is to be 
transferred from the 2040te- boot into the jaurna!, they ex- 
amine 
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amine it by the rules of the ledger, as if it were to be 
entered immediately there; and, finding the debtors 
and creditors to which it belongs, theſe are diſtinctly 
marked by their denominations of debtor and creditor, in 
the ſtyle of the jourual; at leaſt, the accounts that are 


* * bu * 9 
* 4 A. 


Model of an article in the Journal, 


debtors ate expreſly ſo named; and by their being di. 
rely connected debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe 


are ſufficiently determined to be the crelitors, though 
the word creditor be not written. 


Wine Dr. to Caſh 
of Burgundy at 


MT 


15th July, 1723 
L. 160:—:— Bought of Duval, ready Money, 16 Pipes 
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The other form of a journal, which Mr. Malcolm judges | 
preferable in certain reſpects to the former, makes the 
journal a complete tranſcript of the waſte-book, without 
any alteration, leaving on the left fide of every page a 
large margin, about a third part of the page; on which, 
againſt every tranſaction, are to be written the names of 
TS debtors and creditors of that tranſaction, with their 
titles of debtor and creditor, and ſums of money; ob- 
ſerving, that where there are ſundry debtors or creditors | 
to one creditor, or debtor, they write their names next 
each other, and the name of the one correſponding debtor 
or creditor, againſt the total of the other ſums ; by which 
means the balance and connexion appear at ſight. Then 
when the tranſaction is transferred to the ledger, they 
write on this margin the numbers of the folios where 
the account ſtands in the ledger ; for the purpoſes al- 
ready mentioned in ſpeaking of the former method, 

This book may be called either the wa/te-book or journal, 
being in reality both ; not 1 as every waſte-book is a 
journal, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes 
both a waſte-book and a journal. 

By an ordinance of the year 16723, all traders in France, 
whether by wholeſale or — are obliged to keep a 
ournal, containing all their affairs, debts, active and 
paſſive, bills of exchange, &c. For want of keeping 
this, and ſurrendering it on a failure, they are to be re- 
puted fraudulent pts, and ſubjected to the penal- 
ties thereof. | 


Ledger, or Ledger-Book,. ſometimes alſo called the great- 
bool, and the poſt=book, is a large volume, containing all 


the tranſactions of a man's affairs in ſuch order, as that 
thoſe belonging to every different ſubject lie together in 
one place; making ſo many diſtinct or ſeveral accounts, 
The ledger is only the waſte-book, {till farther digeſted ; 
being extracted either immediately from it, or from the 
Journal, It is uſually ruled in'fix columns. In it all the 
accounts diſperſed in the journal are drawn out and 
ſtated in debtor and creditor. To form each account 


two pages are required oppoſite to each other; that on 


the left ſerving for debtor, the other for creditor : each 
article to conſiſt of five parts, or members; the date, the 
perſon whom we credit, or are credited by ; the ſubject, 


i. e. the thing credited or indebted for; the page where | 


it is found, and the ſum or amount of the article. TWO 
inſtances, the one of an article of credit, the other of 
debt, will illuſtrate the form and uſe of this boot, 


Model of an article in debtor. 


| Anthony Roberts Dr. | 


d. 
To Cath, paid by his order to Wilks. Fo. 16. O 


E... bs, 
1900[0 


Model of an article in creditor. 


a Caſh, for his remittance on James 


Cy. i | J. . 
Ee. 16.11900[0] of 


The management of the ledger being of great import- 
ance in accounts, we will ſubjoin ſrom Mr. Malcolm the 
following caſes relating to it. 
1. That for every diſtin ſubject, with which you have 
an account (i. e. for every perſon with whom you deal, 
on mutual truſt and credit, .or who, by any means be- 
comes your debtor, or you his) as well as for every thing 
you deal in, there muſt be a certain ſeparate ſpace, or 
portion, allowed: wherein are to be written all, and only 
the tranſactions relating to that ſubject, whole name is to 
be inſcribed or written on the head thereof; making thereby 
diſtinct particular accounts, 
2. Every account is to be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, 
taking 2 cach an equal portion (leſs or more, as you 
think fit) of right and left pages, of one folio or open- 
ing; the name of the ſubject being written on the head 
of the account, on both ſides, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the words debtor on the left fide, and creditor on the 
right, for the uſes following : to which the columns ex- 
plained below are ſubſervient. 

3. Every perſonal account to contain, on the debtor fide, 
all the articles which that perſon owes you, and the pay- 
ments you make of your debts to him: and on the cre- 
ditor ſide, all that you owe to him, and the. payments 


he makes of his debts to you, Or, becauſe this rule 
conſiders payments under the notion of mutual oppoſite 
debts upon the receiver, if this be once ſuppoſed; the 


rule _ be briefly expreſſed thus : every. perſon is 
debtor for what he owes me, and creditor for what L 
owe him. 


4. Every rea! account ought to contain, on the debtor 
ſide, the quantity and value of what was upon hand at 
the beginning of the account, and what was afterwards 
received, with all coſts and charges; and on the creditor 
fide, the quantity and value of what is diſpoſed of, or any 
way taken away; of gone out of it, with all the returns 
that ſubject makes me. Or, more briefly, thus: it is 
debtor for all received, firſt coſts and charges: and credi- 
tor ſor all gone out of it, with the returns. | 
5. Every tranſaction mult be entered in the /edger-book, 
with a balance of debt and credit, i. e. fo as that every 
article be placed on the debtor fide of one account, and 
the creditor fide of ſome other, making thereby equal 
debt and credit in the ledger ; and where the perſonal and 
real accounts concerned in the tranſaction do not, in the 
articles belonging to them, make this balance (as they 
will in moſt — then ſome imaginary account muſt be 
uſed to ſupply the defect. br ? 

6. "Thoſe accounts, whole articles of debt and credit, in 
any tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger; 
to be connected together in the ſtyle of every article, as 
mutual and corteſponding debtors and creditors ; by 
writing in each of the correſponding accounts the name 
of the other, after the particle 29 in the debtor's account, 
and by in the creditor's, which connects the two; the 
name of the account, in which the articles are written, 
with its quality of debtor and creditor, being underſtood 
as joined to, and ſo is read before the word 29, or by, 
in every article (though it be written only once for all 
upon the head of the account.) Then after the name 
of the correſponding creditor .or debtor, follows a brict 
narration of the fact; the date and other numbers be- 
ing placed in their proper columns. Hence we find the 
uſe of the column, that ſtands next to the money co- 
lumns, which is this, to write in it the number of the 
folio where ſtands the correſponding account, with which 
the account, in which you write, is connected in every 
article, 

To facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet 
to ſerve as an index; or repertory, —_— of twenty - 
four leaves, each cut on the edge, and marked with one 
of the twenty-four letters; wherein the initial letters of 
the perſons names; with whom you have accompts, are 
inſerted, with the folio of the ledger; where the account 
is ſtated, 

Ihe more exact ho- keepers extend the index to the 
things or commodities a man has dealings in; as well as 
the perſons he deals with. Genetally; it is a letter of a 
man's ſurname, and the proper name of the. thing, that 
directs its place in the index : thus John Gordon 1s put 
under ; and clatet wine under C, unleſs all forts of 
wines be comprehended in one account, in which caſe it 
is put under W. F 


Book, debt, Book of payments; or BU Book, a book where- 


in is entered the day whereon all ſums fall due; whether 
to be paid, or received by bills of exchange; merchan- 
dizes, or otherwiſe: to the end that by comparing re- 
ceipts and payments, proviſion may be made, in time, 
of a fund for payment, by receiving bills, &c. due, or 
taking other precautions. 

'T'wo models will ſuffice for the uſe and form of this 54:64 - 
it is only to be obſerved, that, like the ledger; it muſt be 
on two oppoſite pages; moneys to be received on the 
left hand, thoſe to be paid on the right: 


Aol of the page of payment. 


Jan. 1708. 


My von bill of 25th of Oftober, to bearer, — 


an. 17 To pay TL [nd 

1 | 7s Charles Horn, for a purchaſe of the 1! July. oc 
ToR, Hart, a note under hand of the 5th of An gult. 40 fo 

2 [Remittance of Lucas, of 15th of December, to Hall. 17000 © 

loca 


Mee. 
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Model of the page of receipt. 


NMT 1708. To receive J. . d. 
t [Remittance FJ. V afſor,of the 10th of March,on Pits. 600 oO 


Of Cade, for wool fold the 6th of July. — 150 oo 
2 A Dykes by bond of 23d of May laft. — 20000 
Remittance of Price, of 23d of October on Page. | 1700 


Book, ca/h, is the moſt important of all the auxiliary 

ones: it is ſo called, becauſe it contains, in debtor and 
creditor, all the caſh that comes in, or goes out, of the 
merchant's ſtock In this are entered all the ſums re- 
ceived and paid daily; thoſe received on the left hand, 
with the perſon's name of whom received, for what, 
for whom, and in what ſpecies; thoſe paid on the fide of 
of creditor ; mentioning likewiſe the ſpecies, the reaſon 
why, the perſon to whom, and for whom, the payment 
is made. For inſtance : 


Model of an article in debt. 
Caſh, Dr. 5 


une 2gth, 1708 & + d. 
Reced. of Paul Simon, /or 2 cons of ba, fold 

the 6th inflant, 

A purſe o L. 1000 : — : — 
Pieces of eight, L. 108: — : — 


110800 


Z. 1108: — : — | | 


Model of an article in credit 
Cr. 


| May 14th, 1711. J. . d. 
Paid. To Tim. Hall, for 2 tons of wax, bought 
the 2d inflant, 

A purſe of —— L. 1000: — : — 
Pieces of right, L. 300: — : — 


1300 O00 


L. 1300: — : — 


The better to conceive the nature of this book, it is to be 
obſerved, that -in buſineſs, where caſh happens to be an 
account which has numerous articles, it is convenient to 
keep a particular account thereof, in a book diſtin from 
the ledger ; and for this reaſon called the ca/>-book. This 
is formed, in all reſpects, like the caſh-account in the 
ledger, with a debtor and creditor fide; in which all the 

received and given out is entered; either in a ſimple 
ſtyle, or in that of the ledger ; but which way ſoever the 
narration is made, every article muſt be duly entered on 
the oppoſite fide of the correſponding account in the 
ledger ; with a reference to the ledger account of caſh : 
for ſuch an account there muſt alſo be, into which the 
ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the parricular 
account muſt be transferred once a week or month, as is 
found convenient: thus, in the ca/4-book, the ſums being 
written down againſt them, write, transferred to the 
ledger, and mark the folio; and in the ledger account, 
enter the ſum with the date of the transfer, debtor 
to and creditor by, ſundry accounts as per caſh-book. 
The.caſh account in the ledger is neceſſary for the ba- 
lance of the whole; and the convenience of the ſeparate 
account of all the particulars is, that we have them all 
together in one continued account : whereas, the rule 
of the ledger being not to allow more than one folio for 


one account, till that be filled up, the account might | 


hereby lie in ſeveral different folios. 
Book of invoices, a book to ſave the journal from the era- 
ſures inevitable in taking accounts or invoices of the ſe- 
veral goods received, ſent, or fold : where it is neceſſary 
to be very particular, and to render thoſe invoices eaſier 
to find than they can be in the waſte-book or journal. The 
invoices here entered are to be thoſe of goods bought, 
and ſet to account of ſome other ; thoſe of goods ſold by 
commiſſion ; of goods ſent away to be fold on our own 
account; and thoſe of goods fold in partnerſhip, where- 
of we have the direction, or whereof others have the 
direction. | 
This book contains an account or invoice of all the goods 
which a perſon ſhips off, either for his own account or 
for others in commiſſion, according to the bills of lading ; 
with the whole charges till on board; every invoice fol- 
lowing after another, in order as they happen. 
The invoice book 1s only a copy of what is written in the 
waſtc-book, in thoſe caſes, Alber the date, the narration 
is to begin thus: —Shipped aboard the ſhip — A. B. maſ- 
ter; bound for ——, the following goods; conſigned 
to — for my account, or by order, and the account of — 
Or, it be begun thus: Invoice of goods ſhipped 
aboard — &c. NE 
The deſign of this book is for the more ready finding out 
theſe invoices than can be done in the wa/te-book. 
Book, factor, or Book of ſales, is an account of what a 
perſon receives to ſell in commiſſion for others, and of 


the diſpoſal thereof. It is numbered and diſtinguiſhed 


Book of expences, a detail of the 
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into folios, like the ledger; on the left-hand fide is 
written, in a plain narrative- ſtyle, an account, of the 
2 received with all charges: and, on the oppoſite 
ide, an account of all the Kies and diſpoſals of thoſe 


goods. So that this is only a copy of the employer's ac. 
count of goods in the » ah in the ſtyle of the waſte- 
book. 


here a perſon does little in commiſſion, a ſepa - 
rate book for this purpoſe is needleſs. 


Book of accounts current is kept in the form of debtor and 


creditor, like the ledger ; and ſerves for accounts ſent to 
correſpondents, to be regulated in concert with them, 
before they are entered in the ledger. This is properly 


a duplicate of the accounts current, kept to have recourſe 
to, on occaſion. 


Book of commiſſions, orders, or advices, is a book, in which 


are entered all the commiſſions, orders, and advices, 
which a perſon receives from his correſpondents. This 


ſhould have a broad margin. for receiving the entry of 
remarks concerning their execution. 


Book of acceptances is deſtined for the regiſtering all bills of 
exchange, notified by letters of advice from correſpond- 


ents ; ſo that the merchants may know, when the bills are 
preſented, whether they have orders to accept them 
or not, When they chooſe to decline accepting a 
bill, againſt the article thereof in the book, they put 
P. i. e. proteſt: that on offering the bill, the . 
may be told he may proteſt it: on the contrary, if they 
accept it; they write againſt it an A; adding the date, 
or day of acceptance. And this, upon being transferred 
to the debt-book, is cancelled. 


Book of remittances ſerves to regiſter bills of exchange, as 


they are remitted by correſpondents, to require the pay- 
ment thereof. If they be proteſted for want of accept- 
ance, and returned to thoſe who remitted them, men- 
tion is made thereof againſt each article, by adding a P. 
in the margin, and the date of the day when they were 
returned, then cancelled. 

'The books of acceptances and remittances have ſo near a 
relation to each other, that many merchants, &c. make 
but one of the two, which they keep in the form of debt- 
or and creditor ; putting acceptances on the fide of the 
debt, aud remittances on that of credit. 


Book of copies of letters, ſerves to keep copies of letters, 


which a merchant writes to his correſpondents, that he 
may have recourſe to them, as occaſion requires. 

petty expences, both do- 
meſtic and mercantile ; which at the end of each month 
are ſummed up, and make an article for the caſh- Ho. 
This book, being a ſeparate account of all the expences of 
living, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs account 
and alſo the caſh-booh, more diſtin&t: the greater and 
more conſiderable articles are to be placed here particu- 
larly ; but the ſeveral ſmall articles, of daily diſburſe- 
ments, only in totals: though under what denomina- 
tions, and how general or particular the articles of this 
book are to be made, muſt be left to every one's choice. 
All that is neceſſary to obſerve here is, that the caſh paid 
out, on ſuch accounts, muſt be carefully entered here; 
and thence, once a week or month, be transferred to the 


caſh-book, and to the profit and loſs account of the ledg- 
er; which is debtor to caſh for it. 


Book of numeros or wares is kept for the eaſy knowledge 


of all the goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining in a 
warehouſe. On the lett-hand page are entered the quan- 
tity, quality, and number or mark, of the goods brought 
in; on the right, the diſcharge of the goods out of the 
nee af ana the reſpeCtivearticles of the firſt. Thus, 


[NT A bale of white pepper — weighing 10⁰ο 
2A piece of crimſon damaſh——ells| 63 

March 1 | Sold t Charles Mitchell. 

Apr. 10 Sext to Nichols of Briſtol. 


Book, month, is numbered in folios like the ledger, and 


divided into ſpaces, on the top of each of which are the 
names of the twelve months of the year ; January, Febru- 
ary, &c. allowing a whole folio, or what. you pleaſe, to 
each month ; and a different ſet of 12 ſpaces for every 
different year. On the left hand page enter the pay- 
ments to be made to you, in that month ; and on the 
right-hand page the payments you are to make. Make 3 
column likewiſe on the left-hand of every page; in 
which write the day of payment; and after this the 
name of the debtor or creditor ; and draw the ſum into 
the money-columns. 

There are allo pocket memorandum-books, publiſhed an- 
nually, digeſted into wels and days, properly divided, 
_ clear and methodical entry of 1 memo- 

ms. 


e 
N 


Book of veſſels is kept in the form of debtor and creditor ; 4 
1 


particular 
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particular 6count being kept for each veſſel, To the fide| 
of debtor are put victualling, fitting out, wages, &c. To 
the ſide of creditor are put every thing the veſſel has 
roduced, whether by way of freight oc otherwiſe. 
ſtly the total of each is entered in the journal, upon 
balancing the accounts of each veſſel, | 
Book of workmen is particularly in uſe among manufac- 
turers, who have conſiderable works in their hands. It is 
kept in form of debtor and creditor for each wozkman em- 
ployed- On che Gde of debt are put the matters given 
them to work; and on that of credit, the work they return. 
Book of cargo or loading, livre de bord, is kept by the clerk 
or er of a ſhip: wherein are entered all the goods 
aboard the vaſſel, whether thoſe only for freight, or for 
ſale, or exchange; the whole according to the ſpecifica- 
tion in the maſter's bills of loading. 
Book, bank. In cities, where there are public banks, or 
bankers, as at Venice, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, and 
London, a book is neceſſary wherein to keep an account of 
the ſums paid to, or received from the bauk, or bankers, 
Book, abſolutely uſed, denotes the waſte-book, ſometimes 
the journal, or day-book. h 
In his ſenſe it is, they ſay, I have put down ſuch a ſum 
in my bea; you ſhall have an extract of my boot, &c. 
Bozk-keeping, though chiefly in uſe among merchants 
and great dealers, is yet applicable with advantage to 
perſans of all other conditions; as retailers, ſtewards, 
gentlemen of land-eſtates, &c. with this only difference, 
that the narrower their affairs and tranſactions are, the 
fewer bocks they need to keep, and vice ver/a. The 
fame ways of accounting, which in great and diffuſed 
trade prevent confuſion, by an artful and regular diſ- 
poſing of things, if applied to mean and narrow dealings, 
will create confuſion, at leaſt will be attended with need- 
leſs trouble; ſince a few things ſhew themſclves readily, 
and are examined by mere inſpeCtion : ſuppoſing no 
ether method but a waſte-book record; every corner 
whereof in very ſmall dealings, the owners eye 1s ac- 
quainted with, ſo that he canreadily turn to what he wants: 
but this, in larger accounts, is impoſſible ; which makes 
order, the rickeſt form, and much writing, abſolutely 
neceſſary. Yet this one rule muſt be indiſpenſably ob- 
ferved in all caſes; viz. that a true and exact memorial 
of every thing belonging to the account be made, juſt 
az things occur; and if buſineſs increaſe, ſo that a near- 
er approach to the perfection of accounting be nece lacy, 
this will ſerve as a ground-work, on which you may 
raiſe the account to what form you pleaſe. But the leaſt 
2 man can do, will be ſome part of the method ex- 
plained under the article Books; of which all methods 
whatever are a part; as comprehending the greateſt 
fmplicity in the waſte-book, and art in the ledger. 
For a perſon in a ſingle ſtate, who has no buſineſs, but 
the receiving at certain times in the year a ſum of mo- 
ney which he lays out again for bis private and per- 
fonal expences, a pocket-book is ſufficient. 
For one in a married ſtate, whoſe fortune conſiſts alſo 
of money, as he has a greater variety of expences, he 
moſt be careful to keep an exact account of what caſh 
he receives and pays: and to make this account more 
diſtinct and orderly, it will be beſt to keep the particu- 
lars of the payments in a ſeparate book, and to bring 
them into a caſh-book once a week, in torals, digeſted 
under ſuch denominations as he thinks fit, as bread, 
beer, fleſh, coals, candles, &c. Things thus brought into 
the caſh-account, may be again drawn into an abſtract, 
ſhewing the total of each kind of expences for ever 
month, by dividing a page into twelve columns, wit 
the names of the twelve months; and then in ſo many 
articles on the margin _ names of the ſeveral 
heads of expences, and againſt each, under the reſpec- 
tive month, the ſum of that kind of expences in that 
month; then will the ſum of the money in the columns 
under each month be the total expence of that month, 
and the aggregate of theſe ſums the year's expet..es.— 
For artificers, handicrafts-men, and the like, they may 
kcep accounts of the. expences of living, as above: but 
it alſo will be neceſſary to make a diſtinct account of the 
charges and profit of their buſineſs, which may eaſily be 
done, by an exact account of all they pay or owe for the 
materials and inſtruments of their work, with ſervants 
wages, and taxes upon their trade ; and of all they cri 
or that is due for their wok. They may conveniently 
keep accounts far the materials of their work, to ſatisfy 


them of the diſpoſal thereof, and to ſerve as a check on 


ſervants who have acceſs to thoſe things; and they mult. 
keep accounts for the perſons they deal with, both in 
buying and ſelling» As for petty traders who deal in ſome 
hundreds of trifling wares, aud make ſales to the value of 
a farthing or halfpenny, theſe cannot pretend to keep 


- orderly accounts ; the they can do is to be careſul 
Vor. I. Ne 45» | | 


that ſervants do not wrong them ; for they have no ac- 
count of goods; and if you aſk what 4 kind re- 
mains with them, they muſt examine, if their memory 
fails. Theſe can only have a caſh-account, which they 
are to charge once a week with the money received, and 
diſcharge for what they give out: it is not convenient 
that they mould touch the caſh-box, or till, oſtener than 
once a weck, when it is completed; but if they do, 
they muſt keep a ſeparate account of what they take 


out, to know what was received. Beſides which, they 
ſhould have a £ 


Book, Memorandum, or Day-Boox, wherein all things 


delivered on credit are to be entered, and from thence 
transferred to a ledger; in which an account is opened 
for every debtor or creditor, with a debt and credit both 
on one fide with a double money column. 
As for more conſiderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly 
deal in only a few different ſpecies of goods, as drapers, 
mercers, &c. they uſually keep a ledger ſor perſons and 
wares diſitn&t, without any formal connection or re- 
ference of the accounts, in their ſeveral articles; where- 
by there can no regular balance be made, In the ac- 
counts of perſons, they uſe the formality of a debtor 
and creditor ſtyle, which is mere ſhew, without the 
real value of a regular account; there being no oppohte 
correſponding debtor and creditors to be found, For 
their ledger of warcs, as they call it, contains nothing 
of this; and is but an imperfect contrivance, which they 
ſatisfy themſelves with, to know how much remains. 
But the worſt is that, in allotting ſpaces for the accounts 
of wares, they frequently allow no more than they ſup- 
pole may ſerve for the retail of the quantity firſt entercd 
on that ſpace; and when this is diſpoſed of, take a new 
ſpace for a new parcel: which, in a quick trade, is not 
only troubleſome but conſuſed, if there be any of the 
old parcels remaining; unleſs they carry it to che new 
account. In reality, dealers in retail, if couſiderable in 
their way, cught not to come ſhort of the uzgmoſt pitch 
of art: at leait, they ſhould keep three grand books, a 
waſte, journal, and ledger ; unleſs they ſhould think fit to 
join the firſt two into one. The waſte-bork is to contain 
every thing done in the thop, both what is ſold on truſt, 
and for cath, his and the jeu may be made in one, 
by marking the debtors and creditors on the margin, a- 
/ gainſt every tranſaction of value. For the ledger-bosk, 
becauſe there are commonly many articles of debt to one 
of credit, on men's accounts with whom they deal, and 
many articles of credit for one of debt, upon account of 
wares, they may keep the debt and credit both on one 
fide, by double money columns; in one of which let the 
debt, and in the other the credit be (et. 
For gentlemen of landed eſtates, the books neceſſary to 
be kept are, 1. A great waſte-bock, containing a plain 
narrative of all things as they occur; as receipts and 
payments, every thing given and received; and, in 
ſhort, whatever is done relating to any thing or perſon 
they are concerned with : out of which are to be made 
up, 2. A coſh-book, containing in a plain narrative ſtyle, 
upon the debtor-lide, all receipts of money; and upon 
the creditot- ſide, all payments; and though there be ſe- 
veral articles received or paid together belonging to the 
ſame account, which are entered particularly in the 
walle, yet they may be ſet down here in a total ſum : 
for example, there is paid 26/. for divers pieces of 
houſhold furniture, all particularly mentioned in the 
waſte-book, yet in the caſþ-beok there needs no more than 
to ſay, paid for houſhold furniture, Sc. 3. A book of 
accounts with tenants, where in diſtin& places, every 
one's charge and diſcharge may be fairly written, with- 
out any great formality of ſtyle: and if it hath a ſhew 
of debtor and creditor ſide, it will be the more diſtinct. 
4. A book of petty accounts with ſervants and work- 
men, &c. $- A book of real accounts; containing an 
account of cattle, corn, and other ſtock of furniture, - to 
know at all times what you have, and how it is diſpoſed 
of. If a gentleman advances no nearer to the artificial 
part of accounting, he muſt keep an account wich every 
perſon, with whom he has dealings; which may be 
done in the ſame book with his tenants accounts, only | 
allotting diſtin parts for them; the laſt will take no 
great room compared with the other; theſe books of ac- 
counts mult have indexes. | 
For faQors or ſtewards on land eftates, a general we- 
book will be neceſſary, to contain all matters tranſacted, 
relating to the maſter's concerns, under their manage- 
ment. Out ot which let them make a ca/4-beok, in the 
manner above directed; allo a beat of real accounts, that 
they may know what real effects, beſide money, they 
have the charge of, and how it is diſpoſed of; particu- 
larly the corn- rents, which have been delivered by the 
tenants, and put in the 1 under their charge, » 


_ _— - 
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'Book of rates, is a book eſtabliſhed in parliament, ſhew- 


BooKk-BINDING, the art of ſewing together the ſheets of a 


Books, the manner of binding in volumes, i. e. of gluing the 


mity. 


Books, manner of binding. The firſt operation is to fold 
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be diſpoſed and given out according to order. Malcolm's | 
Treat. of Book-keeping, append. p. 7. 30. 


ing at what value goods, which pay FOUNDAGE, are to 
be reckoned at the cusrou-Housk. See CUSTOM, 
DvTyY, PouNDaGE, and TONNAGE, 

The book of rates annexed to the act of TONNAGE and 
POUNDAGE made in the 12th year of king Charles II. is 
ſubſcribed with the hand of fir Harbottle Grimſlone, 
then ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, An additional 
book of rates of goods and merchadizes uſually imported, 
and not particularly rated in the former, with rules, or- 
ders, &c. is ſigned by Spencer Compton, efq. ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, 11 Geo. I. c. 7. 


book, and ſecuring them with a back, and ſtrong paſte- 
board ſides, covered with leather, &e. 

Binding is diſtinguiſhed from /fitching, as in the ſatter, 
the leaves are only ſewed, without bands, or backs. 
We ſay, French-binding, law-binding, marble-binding, 
binding in parchment, in ſheep, in calves leather, &c, 
alſo half-binding, wherein the leaves are generally left 
uncut, and only the back covered with leather, the paſte- 
board ſides being covered with marbled, or blue paper. 
Dutch-binding is where the backs are of vellum. The 
Italians are ſtill contented to bind in a coarſe, thick 
paper, called binding alla ruſtica, the inconvenience of 
which is its being liable to wear out without careful uſe. 
Without doubt, the art of binding is almoſt as ancient as 
the ſcience of compoſing bet; and both the one and the 
other followed immediately the firſt invention of letters. 
Whatever the matter might be, on which men firſt 
wrote, there was a necellity of uniting the ſeveral parts 
together; as well for the making them of one piece, as 
for the better preſerving them: hence the origin of be- 
binding. 

According to Olympiodorus (apud Phot.) it was one 
Phillativs, a learned man at Athens, who firſt taught 
the uſe of a kind of glue, to faſten the ſeveral leaves to- 
gether : on which account a ſtatue was erected to him. 


leaves together ; that of rolling them on round pieces, 
or cylinders of wood, appears the moſt ancient ; though 
that of binding them ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral quires 
one over another, lays claim to conſiderable antiquity. 
The firſt of the two which we call Z2yprian-binding, held 
a long time after the age of Auguſtus ; but it is now diſ- 
uſed, excepting in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, where they con- 
tinue to write the bot, of the law on vellum ſewed to 
gether ; making, as it were, only one long page, with two 
rollers and their claſps of gold and filver, at each extre- 


"Che form now in uſe is the ſquare 4;ndins, which is 
ſaid to have been invented by one of the Attali, kings of 
Pergamus; to whom we likewiſe owe the manner of 
preparing parchment, called in Latin, from the name 
of his capital, Pergamena, or Charta Pergamea. 


the ſheets according to the form, viz. into'two for fo- 
lios, four for quartos, eight for octavos, &c. which 
the workmen do with a flip of ivory or box, called a fold- 
ing-/tick : in this they are directed by the catch words, and 
ſignatures at the bottom of the pages. The leaves thus 
folded, and laid over each other in the order of the ſig- 
natures, are beaten on a ſtone with a heavy hammer, to 
make them ſolid and ſinooth, and then preſſed. Being 
thus prepared, they are ſewed in a /ewing-preſs, upon 
pack-threads or cords, which are called bands, at a pro- 

er diſtance from each other, and in a convenient num- 
E which is done by drawing a thread through the 
middle of each ſheet, and giving it a turn round each 
band, beginning with the firſt, and proceeding to the 
laſt. The common number of bands is fix in folios, 
and five in quartos, octavos, &c. Sometimes they uſe 
a ſaw to make places for the bands, which are ſunk into 
the paper, ſo that the back of the book when bound is 
ſmooth, without any appearance of bands. After this 
the backs are glued, the ends of the bands being opened, 
and ſcraped with a knife, for the more convenient fix- 
ing of the paſle-boards ; then the back is turned with a 
hammer, the book being fixed in a preſs between boards, 
called backing-boards, in order to make a groove for ad- 
mitting the paſte-boards. T he boards being then applied, 
Holes are made for drawing the bands through, the ſu- 
perfluous ends being cut off, and the parts hammered 
ſmooth. Then the book is preſſed, in order for cutting; 
which is performed by a particular machine called a 
plough, to which is fixed a knife. After this the book 
is put into a preſs called a cutting-preſs, betwixt two 
boards, the one lying even with the preſs, for the knife 


to run upon; the other above it, for the knife to cut 
againſt. 
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The book being cut, the paſte-boards are ſquared With 4 
proper pair of iron ſhears; and it is then ready for 
ſprinkling, gilding, blackitig; or marbling the leaves. 
he colours, with which it is ſprinkled, are uſually ver- 
milion, or (ap-green ; which is done with a bruſh made 
with hog's briſtles, holding the bruſh in one hand, and 
moving the hair with the other. 
In the French-binding, a book is put in parchment, i. e. 
a ſlip of 113 is applied over the back, between 
each band, and the ends paſted on the inſide of each 
paſte-board. This preparation, called indetng, ſeems 
peculiar to the French binders; who are enjoined b 
ordonnance to back their books with parchment on the 
nalty of 3o livres, and the re-binding of the beet: 
it is done in the preſs, where the back being grated to 
make the paſte take hold, the parchment is applied; and 
they afterwards add glue to fortify it. 
Manner of gilding books on the edges. The book, being put 
—_ into the preſs, between two boards, is ſcraped with 
a knife called a ſcraprr; and after that with another call. 
ed a ſmoother, in order to take out all ſcratches. Being 
thus made ſmooth, they ſcrape a little yellow oH upon 
the boob, wet it with a little ſize-water, and rub it off 
with ſome clean ſhavings. 'The gilding ſize is made 
with the white of an egg, mixed with water, and beat 
well together. The leaves being wetted with the ſize- 
water, with a bruſh, the gold is then laid upon it, and 
afterwards dried before the fire. When dried, it is bur- 
niſhed off with a dog's tooth ſet in a handle. Blacking 
the leaves is done with fine antimony, the leaves being 
wet, and the antimony rvbbed upon them until quite 
dry, when it is burniſhed like the gold. 
The head-band is now added ; which is an ornament of 
thread or filk of two or three colours, placed at each 
extreme of the back, acroſs the leaves; and woven or 
twiſted, ſometimes about a ſingle, and ſometimes a double 
piece of rolled paper, or, what is more laſting, of glued 
pack-thread. 
For the cavers; the ſkins uſed undergo ſeveral prepara- 
tions, which we ſhall explain in calf, as being the 
leather moſt uſed ; and as being that to which all the 
reſt with a little variation, may be referred, The caif- 
ſkin, being moiſtened in water, is cut to the ſize of the 
b:ok, and the thickneſs of the edges pared off on a mar- 
ble ſtone kept for that purpoſe. Ihe cover is next 
ſmeared over with paſte made of wheat flour; then 
ſtretched over the paſt-board on the out ſide, and doubled 
over the edges withinſide. They then cord the book. or 
bind it firmly between two boards, to make the cover 
ſtick the ſtronger to the paſte-beards, and the back; on 
the exaCt performance of which depends a great pact 
of the truth and neatneſs of the Bet. The back is then 
warmed at the fire to ſoften the glue, and the leather of 
the back is rubbed down, with a folding-ſtick or bodkin, 
to ſet and fix it cloſe to the back of the look. It is now 
ſet to dry, and when dry, uncorded: the book is then 
waſhed over with a little paſte and water, the edges and 
ſquares blacked with ink, and then ſprinkled fine with 
a bruſh, by ſtriking it either againſt the hand, or a ſtick; 
or with larger ſpots mixed with vitriol, which is called 
marbling. Two blank leaves, on each fide, are then to 
be paſted down to the cover; and when dry, the leaves 
are BURNISHED in the preſs and the cover rolled on the 
edges. 
The cover is now glazed twice with the white of an egg; 
it is chen filleted plain, or with gold; and at laſt poliſhed 
with a polithing iron, paſſed hot over the glazed colour. 
If the boot be required to be lettered, they paſte a piece 
of red morocco on the back, between the Grit and ſ-cond 
band, to receive the title in gold letters; and ſometimes 
a ſecond between the next bands underncath, to reccive 
the number of the volume. 
The plain binding, properly ſo called, is now complete; 
the gilding on the back and cover, as it makes a part of 
the bok-binder's buſineſs among us (though, with the 
French, &c. it is a diftin& profeſſion) we ſhall here 
ſubjoin. 
Manner of gilding bects on the back and cr. In ordinary 
binding, they gil litile elſe but the backs, and the out- 
ward edges of the cover, On the backs are gilt the title 


of the book, &c. with flowers, roſes, knots, ſtars, &c. 


between the bands: on the covers are ſometimes added 
compartments, arms, &c. All theſe ornaments are made 
with each its ſeveral gilding tool, engraved in relievo ; 
either on the points of puncheons, as thoſe of letters, 
roles, ſtars, &c. or around little cylinders of braſs, us 
the lines, embroideries, &c. The punchcons make 
their impreſſion by being preſſed flat down ; 2nd the cy- 
linders by being rbtled along by a handle, to which they 
are fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis. | 


To apply the gold, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather, 


whereou the tools are to be applied, three or four times 
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with a liquot made of the whites of eggs diluted with | 
water by means of a ſponge ; and, when near dry, they 


lightly oil them, and then lay on pieces of leaf-gold, and} - 


on theſe apply the tools, with a careful even preſſure of 
the hand, or roll the cylinders,, both the one and the 
other, reaſonably hot. If the figures be large; and re- 
quire a great relievo, as arms, gcc. they are beat ot preſſed 
down. The gilding thus finiſhed, - rub off the ſu- 
perfluous gold, and poliſh the whole ; the gloſs of which 
is greatly aſſiſted by a final preſſing between horns pecu- 
liar for the purpoſe. 


Our b9:#-binders, for gilding on rough leather; make uſe | 


of refin dried and powdered, inſtead of whites of eggs; 


and the gold leaf, firſt cut to a proper ſize, is laid on a 


hot ſome what oiled ſtamp, and preſſed down: and thus 
the reſin melts only in thoſe parts where the hot ſtamp is 
applied, and the gold fixes on it, whilſt the other parts of 
the leather remain rough as at firſt. Dr, Lewis's Com. 
Phil. Tech. p. 615. e GILDING, 

Ahaf. Fritſch, chancellor of the univerſity of Jena, has 
a diſſertation expreſs concerning BOOK-BINDERS, De 
Bipliopegts ; wherein he treats of the laws preſcribed by 
theſe artificers, and the tax or price ſettled by the ma- 


giſtrate for binding biots, of every ſort, in ſheep- Kin, 


vellum, &c. — The rates fixed for binding in ſheep, 
throughout the eleQtorate of Saxony, are, ſor large folios, 
1 guilder orflorin, three groſſes; common folio. 1 florin ; 
large quarto, 12 groſſes; common quarto, 8 groſles ; 
large octavo, 5 groſſes; common octavo, 4 groſſes; duo- 
decimo, 3 groſſes; iedecimo, 2 groſles. 

Book- LAND, ſee Bock and. 

Book-sELLER, a profeſſed trader in books ; whether he 
prints them himſelf, or procures them to be printed by 
others, for ſale. 3 
Book-ſellers, among us, ate the ſame with b:blropo/@ among 
the ancients, whoſe office was diſtin from that of i. 
brarii. Petty dealers or venders of ſmall ware, like 
our publiſhers, were more particularly denominated 4. 
belliones, At Rome, the Argiletum was the mart of 
' books, as Paul's Church-yard, or Fleet-ſtreet, and Pater- 


noſter row, have been among us: whence that of Mar- 


ual. 
Argiletanas mavis habitare taber nas, 
Cum tibi, par de liber, ſcrinia naſira vacent. 


Book-ſellers are a kind of agents, or curators in the re- 
public of letters: in many places, they are ranked among 
the members of univerliities, and entitled to the privi- 
leges of ſtudents: as at Tubingen, Saltzburg, and 
Paris, where they have always been diſtinguiſhed from 
the vulgar and mechanical traders, and exempted 
from divers taxes and impoſitions laid on other compa- 
nies, 

Formerly, the offices of boo#-ſeilers and printers were 
united in the ſame perſons. Labbe gives a liſt of learned 
Bos x- ſellers; moſt of whom were alſo authors. Of late 
days, bookſellers have drawn their buſineſs into leſs com- 
paſs, and leaving the labour of compoling boots to one 
ſet of perſons, and that of printing them to another, 
content themſelves with the gainful part ; thus miniſter- 
ing to the republic of letters not with the head, or the 
hand, but the purſe only. 

In this view, they have been very important and uſeful 
agents between authors and the public; and have con- 
tributed, in no ſmall degree, to the encouragement of 
genius and literary induſtry, and the ſpread of fci- 
ence. There are few authors, who have underiaken 


the printing and publiſhing of any work likely to be 


tranſmitted to poſlerity, without being connected with 
ſome bcok-ſeller or book-ſeliers, eminent in their proſeſ- 
ſion, 

The fairs of Frankfort and Leipſic are famous for the 
reſort of book-ſellers, not only from all parts of the em- 
pire, but Holland, Flanders, &c. They have each their 
thop or warchoule, over which is inſcribed the name 
of ſome celebrated boc&-ſeller of former times; effi- 
cina Elxcviriana, Frobeniana, Morelliana, Janſoniana, 
&c. 

An acquaintance with the book-ſellers marks or ſigns, 
frequently expreſſed. on the title pages of their books, is 
of ſome uſe; becauſe many books, eſpecially in the laſt 
century, have no other deſignation either of printer, 
book-ſeiler, or even city. The anchor is the mark of Ra- 
phelengius at Leyden; and the ſame with a dolphin 
twiſted round it, of the Manutii at Venice and Rome; 
the Arion denotes a hee, printed by Oporinus at Baſil; 
the caduceus, or pegaſus, by the Wecheliuſes at Paris and 
Francfortz the cranes, by Cramoiſy;z the compaſs, by 
Plantin at Antwerp; the fountain, by Vaſcoſan at Paris; 
the /phere in a balance, by Janſon or Blaew, at Amſter- 
dam; the /ily, by the Juntas at Venice, Florence, Ly- 


ons, and Rome; the mulberry-tree, by Morel at 1 


3 


BOO 


the olive- tree, by the Stephenſes at Paris and Geneva; 
and the Elzevirs at Amſterdam and Leyden; the bird 
between tao ſerpents, by the Frobeniuſes at Baſil; the 
truth, by the Commelins at Heidelberg and Paris ; the 
Saturn, by Collinzus ; the printing-pre/s, by Badius Aſ- 
cenſius, &c. 5 
Chevillier ſhews, that the univerſity of Paris had ſor- 
merly the ſole power of creating and appointing bock- 
fellers, who were to take an oath to the univerſityz and 
were reputed part of the academical body, and as ſuch 
entitled to the exemptions of the other members thereof. 
They were to give ſecurity to the univerſity for their 
behaviour, and produce atteſtations of their capacity ſor 
the diſcharge of their office: the univerſity alſo depoſed 
and expelled them at diſcretion: they were obliged to 
appear at all afſemblies of the univerſity, when ſummon- 
ed, and aſſiſted at the public proceſaons thereof: they 
were obliged to lend their books to be read, or even co- 
pied by ſuch as were diſpoſed to borrow, on certain 
conditions, prefcribed by the univerſity. If they kept 
any -coks by them which were not correct, the univerſity 
puniſhed them: they were not-allowed to buy any book 
of a ſtudent, without leave of the rector: nor where they 
allowed to gain above ſour deniers in a livre, by any co- 
pies ſold to the members of the univerſity, Every book- 
fſeiler was obliged to have a catalogue of all his b-oks 
hung up in the ſhop, with the prices as rated by the uni- 
verlity : no book-ſe/ler, who had not taken the oaths to the 
univerſity, might ſell a book of above ten /o/s value. Diff, 
de POrig. de Vimprim. I. iv. 

This ſtate laſted from the thirteenth century to the in- 
vention of printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth 
century; during which time there were only allowed 
twenty-tour S- ſellers, two binders, two illuminers, and 
two {worn boot-writers, or copiſts. But from that time 
the kings of France began to take cognizance of them: 
Lewis XI. thought fit to preſcribe ſome new regulations 
in 1467: under Francis I. the beok-ſellers were brought 
wholly under the royal authority, and received ſtatutes 
from the king. 

The chief ſcience of bool. ſellers, is the knowledge of the 
titles, different editions, prices, and ſcarcity of beet, 
without regard to their contents, or qualities, otherwiſe 
than as theſe affect the ſale of them. 


Book-woRM, is an inſect of the mite kind, which after- 


wards becomes a fly, bred from eggs depoſited in the 
month of Auguſt in 29s, eſpecially in the leaves neareſt 
the covers. It is not unlike the mite or BLATTA found 
in corn. When the time of its transformation approaches, 
the inſect ſeeks to get into the air, and eats every 
thing which it finds in its way, till it gets to the extte- 
mity of the book, The mixture of juice of wormwood 
and other bitter ingredients in their paſte, which is an 
expedient uſed by book-binders for this purpoſe, is no 
ſecurity to books againſt b:23b-203r ms. The beſt and the 
only ſecurity is from mineral ſalts, which all inſets hate. 
For this purpoſe book-binders, ought to mix with the 
paſte employed in binding, the falt which is known un- 
der the name of ARCANUM duplicatumm, alum, and vi- 
triol; with this precaution, dd, may be perfectly 
guarded from all injury and inſult from this miſchicvous 
little creature. We cannot take too much care to pre- 
ſerve what only can tranſmit our knowledge to poſterity. 
M. Prediger, among other inſtructions to German x 
binders, printed at Leipfic in 1741, recommends their 
making paſte of ſtarch, inſtead of flour: ke wiſhes them 
to powder ſlightly the books, their covers, and the 
ſhelves on which they ſtand, with a mixture of powder 
of alum, and fine pepper; and is alſo of opinion, that 
in the months of March, July, and September, books 
ſhould be rubbed with a piece of woollen cloth ſteeped 
in powdered alum, Melanges d'Hiſt. Nat. tom. v. p. 
296. 


BOOKING, among Merchants, &c. the making an entry 


of any matter in the journal. See Book, BoOK-KEEP= 
ING, and JOURNAL, 


BOOM, in the Sea-language, a long pole, wherewith they 


ſpread out the clue of the ſpreading-ſail, ſometimes alſo 
3 of the main- ſail and fore-ſail, to make them broad- 
er, and receive more wind- 

Booming of the fails is never uſed but in quarter winds, 
or before a wind. By a wind, ſtudding ſails, and Com- 
ing the ſails is not proper. Re. 
When a ſhip is ſaid to come booming towards us, it im- 
ports as much as that ſhe comes with all the fail the can 
make. 


Boom alſo denotes a pole with a buſh or baſket on the top, 


placed to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a channel; other- 
wile called a beacon, t 


Boom likewiſe is uſed, in Marine Fortification, to denote a 


cable or cables ſtretched athwart the mouth of a river, 
or harbour, with yards, top-maſts, battlings, or ſpars of 
wood, 
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Wood, laſhed to it, and girded with iron hoops rivetted | thick ſtrong boards bound round with-cords 2 two of theſe 
together and nailed to the ſpars, to prevent an enemy's | ate put between the criminal's legs, aud the two others 
entering. Such a boom M. Chateau Renault had with] placed one on the optfide of one leg, aud the other on 
diligence 2nd art prepared at Vigo, for the defence of | the other; then, ſqueezing the legs againſt the boards by 
the plate fleet lying there in 1702; but how ſtrong ſo-] the cords, the criminal's bones are ſeverely pinched or 
ever, it was forced by fir Thomas Hobſon. The cables | even broken, &c. 
of which the beam is formed, are bent to a pair of ſheet | The boot is now diſuſed in England; but it ſubſiſts ſtill in 
anchors on each fide of the channel. Other cables are] ſome other countries. 
ſometimes faſtened to that within the beam, and bent to | BooT-houfing, fee HousginG, 
anchors laid down the ſtream ; and theſe cables are pre- BooT-la?, a wooden cylindric inſtrument, uſed by ſhoe- 
pared with ſpars like the other; where wood is ſcarce, | makers for widening the leg of a bet. it is flit in two 
the boom is prepared with old ropes, &c. and iron hoops ; arts, between which a wedge is driven when it is put 
every part of it being well covered with pitch ſtrewed | into the boot. 
with gravel. The boom is generally ſo contrived, as to | BooT-topping, in Sra-Language, the act of cleaning the 
open at one end for the paſfage of veſſels. upper part of the ſhip's bottom, or that part which lies 

ITES, a term uſed by fome authors to expreſs a | immediately under the ſurface of the water, and daubing 
kind of agate, of a very remarkable brightneſs and tranſ-{ jt over with tallow, ot with a coat or mixture of tallow, 
parence, which repreſents the figures of ſhrubs, trees, | ſulphur, reſin, &c. ; 
moſſes, &c. in the manner of the dendrachates, a common | BOOTES, in A/tronemy, a conſtellation of the northern 
mochs-ſlone, This is however very different in the degree | hemiſphere, ſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 223 


in reality it appears to have been uſed on either leg, and 


5 7 ; 
fometimes on both. Thoſe who fought with Garth, or Firſt of the two in the wriſt, = 29 10 20142 11 40 
» ſo 


of tranſparence and brightnels. in Tycho's 28z in Bayer's 34; in Hevelius's 52; and 
BOOMKIN, ſee BuMx in. in Mr. Flamfteed's catalogue, 54. Their longitudes, la- 
BOOPHTHALMUS, derived from Bug, an ox, and opfax-| titudes, maynitudes, &c. are as follow: 
nog, eye, Ox-eye s TONE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 0 i F | 2 
by Scheuchzer to a peculiar AGATE, in which there 32 By Ky 
ſrequently appear circles of conſiderable ſize, reſembling| Names and ſituations of the | >| 5 | Longit. | Latitude.] S. 
ſome large animal's eyes. 'The ground colour of the ſtars. 12 | | E 
ſtone is grey, and the circles of a deep bluiſh black, = | 5 
BOOPS, in Zerlogy the name of a fiſh caught in the Medi- . 
tetranean, and fold at Naples, Meſſina, and Genoa. It | {| {&[o i 36 
is a ſmall fiſh, ſcldom exceeding rpm in length, 9 43 34 
and very remarkable for the largeneſs of its eyes; and a gn 9 29 53 
ſpecies A the spARUS. It 2 of a rounded, not flat | Middle of three in the fore: leg. r 13 37 30 
ſhape, and ite ſcales are large. See Tab. V. of Fiſh, Ne 56, Southern. 11 
Beſides this, which is the common ſpecies of the baops, 8 1 
there ate two other kinds, the one commonly called ä x = 
. 4 50 20 
BovGEr ravel, The other a ſmall kind, not above three}. Northern of the leg. A 14 78 32 
inches in length, and without ſcales. Its mouth is ſmall, 11 © 38 
and its eyes extremely large. Its tail is broad and thick. | | e| [14 29 1 
This, in the taſte and conſiſtence of its fleſh, no way dif- 10. 
ſers from the common b-ops. 1213 5 
Booys is alſo the name of a ſpecies of the WHALE. | 4 115 43 4 
BOOR-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Rum- * 27 9 24 
hius, to the /olen lig norum, a ſea- worm, which bores the 22 b 42 
Ne ol ſhips. Vo 8 5 5 Fe 33 
BOOT, a leathern cover or defence for the leg, uſed on] ng A , ; 
horſe-back, both to keep the body — firm, 2 defend ——— the my a | 19 53 $2 
the part from the injuries of the weather. : | 
Prat ſeem to have — called thus, from their reſem- F x B ne: 25 34 * 16 
blance to a ſort of jacks, or leathern bottles, formerly in| In the preced, arm. A 2 37 58054 39 204 
uſe, and called bottæ, in the old French bouts. Borel de- 21 11 11/28 27 c|; 
rives the name from the ancient French word bot, a ſlump, _ 20. | 
becauſe the boot gives the leg this appearance. Middle one in the hand. + [M26 46 08 51 gol 
It is not long that the boots uſed on horfe-back have been ; F ||22 38 0/31 45 145 
called by this name. In the reign of Charles VII. of] LTaſt of the three in the hand. : ”" 1 7 46 "”- 10 W 
France, they were called houſes, hoſe. : £ 58 55 $40.7 
The 8 uſually — — that is, the deno- Preced. of the two in the girdle. & [18 25 504 27 5 1 
mination bettæ, or belt!, was given to their buſkins. R 
"The Chineſe had a kind of lors made of filk, or fine ſtuff, 5" 22 49 58 24 
lined with cotton, a full inch thick, which they always} Tn the left ſhoulder. „ig 18 + 4 23 1 7 
wear at home and abroad, ' Second of two in the girdle, o| [19 31 33042 8 24 - 
There are alſo chirurgical bocts, for the cure of vari & 427 30 030 23 1801.5 
i, or crooked and diſtorted legs. In the right hecl. L as 40 21/27 53 4243 : 
The boot was much uſed among the ancients, by the ſoot 30. | 
as well as horſemen. f m 9 53 28022 41 321; 
he best is the lame with what was called by the ancient | 2129 37 33/25 59 54465 
1 Romaus, ocean; in tniddle-age writers, greva, gam ber ia, 11 * 9 + 2155 27 395 
* baunberga, bembarga, or benberga. Du-Cange Lat. Gloſſ. + 30 2240 9 $15 
bl The ent is ſaid to have been the invention of er ; 35 * | 139 27 ii es 
1 it was at firſt made of leather, aſterwards of braſs and] Aapaing 388 | 
4» iron, and was proof both againſt cuts and thruſts. It * 8 * 23 44 33/40 38 21 : 
© was ſrom this that Homer calls the Greeks brazer- s| 129 10 34033 47 28 
4 booted. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 56. Homer, II. vii. [43 bi o als 3 
4 v. 41. 8 17 10bo 4 ol6 
+ The Loot only covered half the leg; ſome ſay only the 20 6 152 58 40(6,, 
4 right leg, which was more expoled than the left, it be- : 40. | | 
f | ing advanced ſorwards in an attack with the ſword; but In the right band, w | [29 26 43140 11 3305 
\ 1 In the head. 
| 


milhve weapons, advanced the left leg foremoſt In the extremity of the handle 


4 that this only was booted. Veget. lib. i. cap. 20. Pitiſc. of the ſtaff. c |m| o 54 38140 29 15]; 
3 Lex. Ant. tom. ii, p. 309. and Aquin. Lex. Mil. tom. ii. . 

f i P. 102. ; . : ; Second of the two in the wriſt, [6 o 34 2241 54 43/6 

. Boots, fi/hing, are a thick ſtrong ſort, uſed in dragging ; One, long. & flat. ui deter. 
1 ponds, and the like. Hunting- boots, a thinner kind, uſed | Northern of two in the ſtaff, x o 51 1045 4 7055 
i by ſportſmen. Tack-boots, a kind of very ſtrong boot, uſed 77 - Rees Renter. | s 43 8149 919; 
by the troopers. . | Onder tae * the ſtaff, in o 54 25149 10 105 

BooT, bordeguin, is likewiſe a kind of torture for criminals ; * : 

, => to extort a confe ſſion, by means of a boot, ſtocking, or ons af Bo ye ops a 6 |&>|28 51 13/53 26 56/4 


bufkin of parchment ; which being put on the leg moiſt, I 28 9 2 6 
and brought near the fire, in ſhrinking ſqueezes the leg | In the extremity of the ſtaff, 2 28 2.4 — 6 4. + 6 
violently, and occaſions intolerable pain. | E [m 0 45 23157 14 466 
There is alſo another kind of boot, conſiſting of four | 
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Tuis conſtellation is called by divers others names, as 
Ar Aopbylax, Babulcus, Bubulus, Thegnis, Clamator, Voci- 


ferator, Plorans, Plauftri-Cuftos, Philometus, Arcas, Ica- 
rus, Lycaon, and Areluru Minor; by others, Septentrio, 


Lanceator, Ceginus; by Heſychius, Orion; by others, Ca- 


nis, Latrans ; by the Arabs, Aramech, or Arcamech. Schil- 
ler, inſtead of Bootes, makes the figure of St. Sylveſter z 
Sickhard, that of Nimrod ; and Weigelius, the three 
Swediſh crowns. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 266. 
BOOTH, Botha, denotes a ſtall, or ſtanding in a fair or 
market : the term is alſo applied to any temporary ſtruc- 
ture formed of boards and boughs, and deſigned for 
ſhade and ſhelter. 
BOOTY, the moveables taken from an enemy in war. 
Among the Greeks, the booty was divided in common 
among the army, the general only claiming a larger ſhare, 
By the military diſcipline of the Romans, ſpoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the republic, particular per- 
ſons had no right to them. The generals who piqued 
themſelves on their probity, carried it wholly to the 
public treaſury. Sometimes, indeed, they divided it 
among the ſoldiery, to animate them, and ſerve in lieu 
of reward. But this diſtribution depended on the ge- 
nerals, who were to conduct themſelves herein with 
great equity and moderation; otherwiſe it became a 
crime of peculation to lay hands on the pillage, as regu- 
larly belonging only to the ſtate. The conſuls Romu- 
us and Veturius were condemned for having fold the 
booty taken from the Aqui. Liv, lib. iii. 
Among the Jews, the booty was divided equally between 
the army and the people, though under the kings a dif- 
' ferent kind of diſtribution obtained. Numb. xxxi. 27. 
Among the Mahomerans, two thirds of the ipoils are al- 
lowed to the army ; the other third to God, to Mahomet, 
and his relations, and to the orphans, the poor, and the 
pilgrims. Calmet. Dict. Bib. tom. & 321. 
Among us, formerly, the booty was ſometimes divided 
among the ſoldiery. If the general be in the field, every 
body takes what he can lay hold on : if the general be 
abſent, the booty is diſtributed among the ſoldiers, two 
arts bcing allowed to the cavalry, and one to the in- 
3 A captain is allowed ten ſhares, a lieutenant 
fix, and a cornet four. See Pr1zE. 
BOQUINII, a ſort of Sacramentarians, who aſſerted that 
the body of Chriſt was preſent only in the euchariſt to 
thoſe for whom he died, that is the elect. 
'They took the denomination from one Boquinus, a Lu- 
theran divine, who was one of the chief of the party. 
BORA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of the euron1TE, 
in ſome authors; theſe are ſuppoſed by many to be real 
ſtones, but are truly the teeth of a fiſh. 
BORAGO, in Botony. See BokRAGE, 
BORAK, among Mabametans, a fabulous animal, ſuppoſed 
to be of a middle kind between an aſs and a mule, 
whereon the prophet was carried in his nocturnal flight 
from Jeruſalem into the Heavens. 
This animal the Arabs called A! Borat, q. d. fhimng. 
The night when the journey was performed is called 
Leilat al Meerage, i. e. the night of aſcenſon; and the 
flight itſelf 4! Mefra, concerning which, there is a 
multitude of traditions. | 
BORAMETZ. See ZoorHYTE. | 
BORASSUS, in Botany, the names of a genus of plants, 
deſcribed by Linnæus, but not clafſed, and called in the 
Hortus Malabaricus ampana, and carimpana. The cha- 
racters are theſe: the male and female flowers grow on 
ſeparate plants, and give the plant ſuch a different figure, | 
that they are called by the two names before mentioned : 
the male being the ampana, and the female the carim- 
pana. The male, or ampana, has for the cup of its 
flower the whole compound /patha, which is amenta- | 
ceous and imbricated: the flower is divided into three 
ſegments, the petals being hollowed, and of an oval 
figure : the ſtamina are ſix thick filaments, and the an- 
there are thick and ſtriated. In the female, the cup is 
the ſame as in the male, but the petals of the flower, 
which is divided into three parts, in the manner of the 
male, are very ſmall, of a roundifh figure, and remain 
when the piſtil, &c. fall off, The germen of the piſtil 
is roundiſn; the ſtyles are three in number, and ſmall, 
and the ſtigmata are ſmall; the fruit is a roundiſh ob- 
tuſe berry, of a rigid ſtructure, and containing only one 
cell; the ſeeds are three in number, and are of an oval 
compreſſed figure. | 
BORAX, a faline'matter, with all the properties of a neu- 
tral ſalt, chiefly uſed in ſoldering, and faſing of metals; 
ſometimes alſo in medicine, as an emetic, and promoter 
of delivery. 
The wi borax is formed from the modern Greek, ge- 
pexi'y, and this, mbar gay from the Arabic, bauracon, 
nitre, as being reputed a ſpecies of that ſalt. 


The borax now uſed in Europe, is prepared or refined 
from the TINCAL. that is brought from the Eaſt Indies. 
Vor. I. Nè 45. 


Dr. Lindolff thinks it might be made in Europe without 
tincal, by alum, ſoap, and a ſtrong alkaline ley. D. 
W. Linden thinks that Dr. Lindolff is well acquainted 
with the nature of borax, and that it might be made af- 
ter his method ; but that it would be too expenſive, and 
not ſuperſede the importation of tincal. He there- 
fote recommends the ſour and acid water that comes out 
of coal mines, train oil, or any other fiſh oil, or indeed 
any fat that could be had cheap; the ſtrongeſt alkali of 
kelp; and all theſe ingredients to be worked in a liquid 
ſtate, till they are well mixed, and cryſtallize like a 
rs which he thinks would auſwer all che ends of 
orax. . 
Borax Is foluble with difficulty, in water, and eryſtalliz- 
able as alum, only that it requires more water for its ſo- 
lution, and retains leſs of it in its cryilallization. It ſuf- 
fers no decompoſition by fire; but may be decompoſed by 
vitriolic, nitrous, and marine acids, which unite with the 
ſaline alkaline matter that is its baſis, and form with it 
the ſame neutral ſalts exactly, as thoſe that are produced 
from the union of theſe acids with the marine alkali ; 
i. e. the vitriolic acid forms Glauber's ſalt, the nitrous 
acid forms cubic nitre, and the marine acid forms ſea- 
ſalt. Acids thus combining with the baſis of borax, ſe- 
parate from it a faline ſubſtance, ſingular, and little un- 
derſtood, called sEDATIVE ſalt. 
This was firſt diſcovered by Homberg, who obtained the 
ſedative ſalt by diſſolving it with vitriol ; but the younger 
Lemery diſcovered that the ſame ſalt might be alſo ob- 
tained by the nitrous and matine acids : theſe chemiſts 
uſed, for this purpoſe, the embarraſſing and tedicus ope- 
rations of diſtillation and ſublimation : but Mr. Geoftroy 
has ſhewn the method of obtaining the ſame ſalt from 
borax by acids with evaporation and cryſtallization only; 
in greater quantity and with leſs trouble. He has alto 
demonſtrated that borax contains the baſis of ſea-ſalt, M. 
Baron has ſhewn, that byrax yields the ſedative falt by 
means of * acids; and that the ſalt is a conſti- 
tuent part of the b2rax, and only diſengaged from the al- 
kaline matter with which it is united by the acids, and 
that it may be reunited with its alkali, and again form 
brrax, Macquer. Di. Chem. and Mem. Acad. Sc. 
An. 1728, 1729, 1732. 
Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to have been known to the an- 
cients under the denomination chry/ocolla though Mr. 
Geoffroy gives good reaſons for believing the modern 
Borax a different thing from the CHRYSOCOLLA of the 
ancients, | | 
Pliny divides the ancient borax or chryſocolla into natural 
and artificial : the natural, according to him, is only a 
ſlimy humour running in mines of gold, ſilver, copper, 
and even lead; which, being congealed and hardened 
by the winter's cold, becomes of the conſiſtence of pu- 
mice ſtone, See BAURac. 
For the artificial, it is made by letting water run in the 
veins of the mine, all the winter long, till June ; and 
letting the mine dry the reſt of the year. —So that artifi- 
cial borax is no more than the mineral putrified and 
corrupted, | 
The ſame naturaliſt diſtinguiſhes it into black, green, ye!- 
low, and white ; which aſſume their ſeveral: colours, as 
well as values, from the different mines wherein they 
are formed. The moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
borax ;, natural, which is crude z and artificial, which is 
purified and refined. Crude, or natural borax, borace 
non rifatto, is a mineral ſalt, dug out of the earth in ſe- 
veral parts of Perſia; and found alfo at the bottom of a 
torrent, running in the mountains of Purbeth, near the 
frontiers of White Tartary : when taken up, it is ex- 
poſed to the air: where it acquires a reddiſh ſatneſs, 
which ſerves to feed it, and prevent its calcining. When 
in its perfection, it is ſent to Amadavat, in the terri- 
rories of the Great Mogul, where the European mer- 
chants buy it. 
In thoſe places whence it is brought, it is ſaid that there 
oozes out of the ſides of the hills, containing metals, and 
particularly copper, a thick turbid water, of a bluiſh 
grey colour, and of a brackiſh bitter taſte. 'The courſe 
of this water is directed into wide and ſhallow pits, lined 
with a {tiff clay ; here it is left expoſed, in order to eva- 
porate; and the grey fine mud left in its paſſage is daily 
mixed with it, till it acquires the conſiſtence of a ſott 
pap 3 and then a large quantity of ſome animal fat melted 
over the fire is thrown into it, in the middle of a hot 


day: is then well ſtirred, and covered with ſticks and- 


branches of trees; and over theſe is laid a cruſt of any 
common clay, In this ſtate it is left, till it becomes quite 
dry: it is then Gifted, and what remains in the ſieves is 
ſent to us under the name of rough boraxz however, it is 
not yet certainly known whether this matter be a natural 
or an artificial ſubſtance, nor whence, nor how it is ob- 
tained. Dict. Chem. 
There is alſo another kind of natural beraæ, drier, and 
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of a greeniſh colour, like Engliſh copperas; only differing | 
from the former by its being longer expoſed to the air. 
As for artificial or refined borax, borace rifatto, the Vene- 
tians firſt found out the art of preparing it; or rather, 
of purifying the natural: it is ſaid to be done by diſſolv- 
ing it in water; then filtrating and v it; uſing, 
for that purpoſe, cotton matches; about which the borax 
cryſtallizes like ſugar=-candy and verdigriſe on wood. 
The Dutch, who are now the only maſters of this ma- 
nufafture, after refining it, reduce it into little pieces, 
like tagged points: and is thus commonly uſed. It is 
ſaid to be reſined by lime-water, 

Bor ar, refined, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, 
ſhould be clear and tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the 
taſte; and above all, care muſt be taken to have no mix- 
ture of Engliſh alum. In this ſtate it conſiſts of large, 
white, cight-ſided cryſtals, each of which is compoſed 
of ſmall, ſoft, bitteriſh ſcales. 

Borax is of great uſe in collecting the particles of 
any metal over the fire, and running them into a mals ; 
and this, with very little diminution of their weight. 
Dirt or aſhes, though in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, will 
certainly hinder ſome ſmall particles of gold and filver 
from running together into a maſs over the fire; but if 
they are ſo diſpoſed by a very ſtrong fire as to meet into 
a regulus, a great part of the metal will always adhere 
to the dirt that is thrown away. The leſs perfect me- 
tals not only ſuffer the above mentioned accidents, but 


. their ſurfaces being greatly increaſed, copper and iron 


turn entirely into a /coria, and are deſtroyed, and lead and 
tin are ſo in great part. It is therefore very detrimental 
when theſe baſer metals are mixed in any, even in ever 
ſo ſmall a quantity, with gold or filver ; for in the melt- 
ing, there come upon the ſurfaces light ſcoriæ, in which 
part of the gold or ſilver is retained, as in the pores of a 
ſpunge, and prevented from running into a regulus. 

To remedy this miſchief, borax is added, becauſe as it 
helps the melting of metals and of all bodies by fire, its 
bringing the whole maſs into a quick fuſion, gives the 
metals an opportunity to ſink together in a mals to the 
bottom, and vitrifies the lighteſt ſceriæ, throwing them 
off the ſurface; and the uſe of this ſalt is not reſtrained 
to gold and ſilver, but takes place as well in regard to 
iron as copper. 

This ſalt alſo cauſes metals to melt in a much leſs fire 
than they otherwiſe would, and is of very ſingular uſe 
in preſerving the leſs perfect metals while in fuſion. It 
flows over them, and c6vers their ſurface while tortured 
in the fire, as if it were a kind of very thin glaſs, 
which defends them againſt the combined force of the 
fire and air, ſo deſtructive of the imperfect metals. 

The aſſayers have a cuſtom of rubbing with berax the 
inſides of veſſels, in which the more precious metals are 
to be melted, which always fills up the ſmall cavities in 
their des, that might otherwiſe take in a part of the 
metals. When gold is melted with borax alone, it makes 
it pale: but this is obviated by the adding a ſmall quan- 
tity of nitre, or of /al ammoniac. Care muſt be taken, 
however, not to add both theſe ſalts together, becauſe 
they would cauſe a detonation. The above mentioned 
uſe of borax has cauſed it to be reckoned, by ſome 
writers, among the reducing bodies; that is, ſuch bo- 
dies as reſtore metals, however deſtroyed, to their priſ- 
tine form : but this is an error; for þorax does not re- 
duce the deſtroyed metals, but only the ſcattereg par- 
ticles of them, while they yet retain their true metallic 
form. 


Boa Ax is alſo uſed by the dyers to give a gloſs to ſilks; in 


Italy by the ladies as a coſmetic; and in making GLAvu- 
BER's ſalt, See A. D. S. an. 1732, p. 398. H. 52. 

A principal uſe of borax is to facilicate the ſoldering of 
metals, by accelerating the fuſion of the ſurfaces of the 
metals to be joined, and clearing them of any calx or 
other matter by which they might be prevented from be- 
ing perfectly applied to each other. 


Bok Ax, in Medicine, is uſed to promote delivery. Med. 
1 


Ef. Edinb. vol. i. p- 341. 

The uſe of borax is that of an inciſive and aperient ſalt, 
by virtue of which it is effectual againſt diſeaſes which 
proceed from an inſpiſſation of the humours, and ob- 
itructions thence ariſing. The doſe is a dram. 

Its ſtimulus, however, is too weak to be depended upon 
for preſent relief in a difficult birth, unleſs it be joined 
with other ingredients of more efficacy. For this reaſon, 
berax is commonly given in powder mixed with ſaffron, 
myrrh, oil of cinnamon, caſtor, the volatile ſalt of am- 
ber, and the like. 

Some adviſe a few grains of it to be taken in a poached 
egg, as a provocative to venery. | 

Þorax calcined, is reckoned of ſpecific virtue in fluxes of 
the belly, or the ſemen, as being a kind of ſtyptic earth. 
Ihe doſe is from a ſcruple to half a dram. | 
Purgs is of ſome farther uſe in medicine, as it enters the 


BORDER, in Heraldry. See BoRDURE. 


BOR 


compoſition of the unguentum citrinum. It is alſo uf, 
the preparation of a fucus for the ladies. "x 


Box ax, glaſs of, is obtained by melting the cryſtals of this 


ſalt; and it is the only ſalt that aſſumes a vitreous a 
pearance from fire without addition. The glaſs becomes 
opake, and pulyerizes in the air. Borax forms with 
earths different ſorts of glaſs, which are in general ver 
bard and compact, and at firſt extremely tranſparent ; 
but they are liable to become cloudy and opake by being 
long expoſed to the air. 

- is alſo uſed in preparing the imitations of precious 

ones, 


BORAX is alſo a name given by ſome tothe BuronITEs, or 


toad-ſtone ; a kind of BEZOARD, ſaid to be found in the 
head of the ToAD. 


BORBONIA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 


claſs of plants. The charaQters are theſe: the flower 
hath five leaves, and is of the butter-fly ſhape ; the 
ſtandard is obtuſe and reflexed; the wings are heart. 
ſhaped, and ſhorter than the ſtandard : the keel hath 
two obtuſe lunulated leaves; it hath nine ſtamina join- 
ed in a cylinder, and one upper, ſtanding ſingle ; in the 
centre is ſituated a germen, which afterwards becomes a 
round-pointed pod, terminated with a ſpine, having one 
cell incloſing a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are three 
ſpecies, which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and as they do not perfect their ſeeds in this country, are 
with difficulty propagated here. 


BorBoNnIA Aſtra, a denomination formerly given by ſome 


writers to the ſolar FACUL &, on a ſuppoſition that they 
were ſatellites, or ſecondary planets. 

Fromundus mentions a Frenchman, named Tarde, who 
had written a book expreſs under the title As TRA Bok- 
BONIA. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 330. p. 287. 


BORBORITA, or Box BORIANI, a branch of the ancient 


Gnoſtics, in the 11th century, who, to the other errors 
of that ſect, added this, of denying a future judgment, 
Their name is divided from BopCopog, filth, on account, 
as it is ſaid of a cuſtom they had of beſmearing their 
faces and bodies with it. Epiphan. Hereſ. 25, an. 26, 
Avguſt. de Hereſ. c. 5. | 

Some alſo have given this appellation, by way of re- 


Sn to the MENNONITES. 
B 


RBOTHA, in Tchthyol:gy, a name given by ſome au- 
e to the MUSTELA fluviatilis, or eel-pout. See 
Abus. 


BORD AGE, the condition or ſervice of the bordarii. Du- 


Cange. Gloſſ. Lat. 


BORDARII, oſten mentioned in the Domeſday inquiſi- 


tion, were diſtinct from the ſervi and villani, and ſeem 
to be thoſe of a leſs ſervile condition, who had a bord ot 
cottage, with a ſmall parcel of land, allowed to them, 
on condition they ſhould ſupply the lord with poultry 
and eggs, and other ſmall proviſions for his board and en- 
tertainment. Though, according to Spelman, the ber- 
darii were inferior to villani, as being limited to a ſmall 
number of acres, 


BoRDakil alſo denotes ſervants, or workmen, employed 


about the houſe in the neceſſary offices of fetching wood, 
drawing water, grinding corn, cleaning yards, and the 
like : by which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from viLLax1, 
employed in the tillage of lands. See VILLAIN. 


BORDAT, a ſmall narrow ſtuff, which is manufactured 


in ſome parts of Egypt, particularly at Caico, Alexau- 
dria, and Damieta. 


BORDER, in Gardening, denotes a narrow bed adjoining 


to a walk, ſerving to bound and incloſe the parterres, aud 
prevent their being injured by the feet. 

Ihe uſe of borders is to encloſe parterres. They ought 
always to be laid with a rivng in the middle, by which 
they will have a better effect to the eye than if quite flat, 
and their breadth ſhould be between four and fx feet. 
Some are continued about parterres, and are wrought 
with a ſharp riling in the middle, and planted with low 
ſhrubs and flowers. Others have only a verge of grals 
in the middle, being edged with two ſmall paths, raked 
ſmooth and ſanded ; theſe are ſometimes adorned with 
vaſes of flowers, of large growth, or flowering ſhrubs, 
along the middle verge of graſs. Others are quite plain, 
and are only ſanded, as in the paterres of orangeries ; 
and are filled with caſes ranged with regular order along, 
thoſe borders, which are edged with box on the ſides next 
the walks, and on the other with verges, and graſs-work 
next the parterre. Sometimes a yew is planted between 


each cafe, which makes the border appear richer, and 


the parterres handſomer during the winter ſeaſon. 

The floriſts make borders in any part of their gardens, 
which they uſually edge with green boards ; and this 
gives them a very neat look: in large parterres, all that 
is to be expected, is to ſtock them well with flowers, 


that will ſucceed one another during the ſummer leaſon. 


BORDERS, 


B OR | 


Box pxs, among Floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſtand about 
the middle thrum of a FLOw ER. 

BORD-FREE. See FREE. a 

BorD-HALFPENNY, or BRoD-HALFPENNY, money paid 
in markets and fairs, for ſetting up boards, tables, and 
ſtalls, for the ſale of wares. 

BokD-LaNDs, the demeſnes anciently kept by the lords in 
their hands for the maintenance of their board or table. 
This was anciently called bordage, 

BorD-SERVICE, called alſo BoRDAGE, the tenure of lands 

on condition of furniſhing proviſion for the lord's board 
or table. 
Some lands in the manor of Fulham, and elſewhere, are 
{till held of the biſhop of London, by the ſervice, that 
the tenants pay fix pence per acre in lieu of finding pro- 
viſion for their lord's table. 

BORDURE, or Box DER, in Heraldry, a kind of addition 
on the limb of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or girdle, en- 
compaſſing it all round, and parallel to the boundary of 
the eſcutcheon, and ſerving as a DIFFERENCE, Sce 
Tab. Herald. fig. 10. 

The bordure muſt be about one fifth part of the breadth 
of the field. 
Simple bordure is that which is of the ſame colour of 
metal throughout; and is the firſt addition of younger 
brothers — There are others, compound, countered, engrail- 
ed, indented, and charged with other pieces; which make 
different additions for younger brothers, in ſeveral de- 
recs. | 

It the line which conſtitutes the bordure be ſtraight, and 
the bordure plain, as they call it in blazoning, the colour 
of the bordure alone is named; as, he beareth gules, a 
bordure or.—If a berdure be charged with any parts of 
plants or flowers, they ſay, verdoy of trefoils, or of ſuch 
vegetables and flowers, whatever they be. If it conſiſts 
of ermines, vairy, or any of the furs, the term is, per- 
flew of ermines : if the bordure be charged with martlets, 
the word is, charged with an enaluron of martlets: e- 
nurny is uſed for beaſts : and entoyre for things inanimate. 
A bordure is never of metal upon metal, and ſeldom of 
colour upon colour; but of the ſame tinQure with the 
principal bearing or charge. 

BORE —The bore of a gun, or piece of ordnance, is uſed 
for the chaſe or barrel; though it ſeems rather to denote 
the diameter of the chaſe. See CALIBER, and CANNON. 

Bore, ſquare, in Smythery, denotes a ſquare ſteel point, or 
ſhank, well tempered, titted in a ſquare ſocket in an iron 
wimble, ſerving to widen holes, and make them truly 
round and ſmooth within, 

BOREA, an ancient name for a ſpecies of JASPER, of a 
bluiſh green colour. 

BOREAL, Signs, in Aftronomy, the firſt fix ſigns of the zo- 
diac, or thoſe on the northern fide of the equinoctial. 

BOREALIS, Aurcra. See AURORA Borealis. 

BOREAS, a Greek name now in popular uſe, for the 
north wind. Etymologiſts uſually derive the word from 
Bong clamor, noiſe ; or from Bopa, food, becauſe it creates 
an appetite. 

Pezron obſerves, that anciently, and with much greater 
propriety, Boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, blowing 
at the time of the ſummer ſolſtice: he adds, that the 
word comes from the Celtic bore, morning; becauſe 
their principal light, in that ſeaſon, came from that 

uarter, whence alſo the winds then uſually blew. 

he Greeks erected an altar to Boreas. He is repreſented 
on the temple at Athens with his robe before his mouth, 
as if he felt the cold of the climate over which he pre- 
ſides, agreeably to the deſcription of Ovid, who calls 
him gelidus tyrannus, the ſhivering tyrant. Met. vi. ver. 
711. But he is uſually deſcribed by the Roman poets as 
violent and impetuous. Ibid. ver. 686—ver. 707. 
The qualities allowed by naturaliſts to this wind are 
coldneſs and dryneſs. 

BOREASMI, were ſeaſts inſtituted at Athens in honour 
of BoREas, 


9 in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of ſalt brought from 

erſia. ' 

BORECOLE, in Betany, a ſpecies of the BRASSICA, or 
cabbage, Of this there are three ſorts; the common, 
the green, and the Siberian or cuiled colewort, called 
by ſome Scotch kale. Ihe two former are ſown about 
the middle of April, and are fit for tranſplanting about 
two months after. . The latter kind may be ſown in the 


middle of July, and will be fit for uſe from Chriſtmas 
till April, 


Borecole has lately been found to be an excellent food for 


cattle. See CABBAGE. 

BOREE, or Bouxte, a kind of dance, compoſed of three 
ſteps joined together by two motions ; and begun with a 
crotcket, riſing. The firſt couplet contains twice four 
meaſures, and the ſecond twice eight. It conſiſts of a 
balance-ſtep and coupee: it is ſuppoſed to come ſrom 
Auvergne : others ſay from Biſcay, 


BOR 


BORING, the act of perforating a ſolid body, or making 
a hole throughout its whole length or thickneſs. ; 
Surgeons ſpeak of boring the bones of the ſcull, properly 
called TREPANNING. 

Bogixgd birch, and other trees, is practiſed in the ſpring 
for their juice, called alſo TarPING and bleeding. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 44. p. $80. | 

BoRinG, in Farriery, an operation ſometimes practiſed for 
the cure of horſes whoſe ſhoulders are wrenched. The 
method is thus: they cut a hole through the (kin in the 
middle of the ſhoulder, and with the ſhank of a tobacco 
pipe, blow it as a butcher does a ſhoulder of veal ; then 
they run a cold flat iron, like a horſeman's ſword-blade, 
eight or ten inches up, between the ſhoulder-blace and 
the ribs, which they call boring; after that they burn 
him round his ſhoulder with a hot iron. This, ſays 
Bartlett, is an abfurd and uſcleſs, as well as a cruel 
practice. 

BoRING of cannon, in Foundery. See CAN No. 

BoriNG of maſts, from top to bottom, is propoſed by Dr. 
Hook, as a means of ſtrengthening and preſerving them 
as this would make them dry and harden the better, and 
prevent their cleaving and cracking. For want of this, 
the outſide drying, when the inſide does not, the former 
ſhrinks faſter than the latter; the conſequence of which 
is prejudicial, 

BokING, in Mineraligy, a method of piercing the earth by 
a ſet of ſcooping irons, made with joints ſo as to be 
lengthened at pleaſure. The ſkilful mineraliſt will be 
able to gueſs where a vein of ore may lie, though there 
are none of the common outward ſigns of it upon the 
ſurface of the earth; and in this caſe he has recourſe to 
boring, the ſcooping irons are drawn back ar proper 
times, and the ſamples of earth and mineral matters they 
bring up, are examined; and hence it is known whether 
it will be worth while or not to open a mine in the 
place. | 

BokriNG of water-pipes. The method of boring alder poles 
for water-pipes is thus: being furniſhed with poles of a 
fit ſize, horſes, or treſſels, are procured of a due height, 
both to lay the poles, and reſt the augre on in boring; 
they alſo ſet up a lath, whereby to turn the leſſer ends of 
the poles and adapt them to the cavities of the greater 
ends of others, in order to make the joint ſhut each pair 
of poles together. The outer, or concave part, is called 
the ſemale, and the other, or inner, the male part of the 
joint. In turning the male part, they make a channel 
or ſmall groove in it, at a proper diſtance from the end ; 
and, in the female part, bore a ſmall hole to fit over 
this channel; they then bore through their poles, ſtick- 
ing up great nails at each end, to guide them right ; but 
they commonly bore a pole at both ends; ſo that if it be 
crooked one way, they can nevertheleſs bore it through, 
and not ſpoil it. Neve Build. Dict. in voc. Alder, 
This operation is now performed with a horſe-mill, as 
at Dorſet Stairs for the New River company. 

Belidor, in his Hydraulics, has deſcribed a machine, in 
which a water wheel is made uſe of both to turn the 
augre, and to bring forward the carriage on which the 
pipe to be bored reſts. This machine (See Tab. II. Me- 
chanics, fig. 67.) is put into motion by the water-wheel A, 
in the axis of which there is a cog-wheel B, that turns 
the lanterns C and D; the trundles of D turn two 
ſmall wheels E and F; the firſt of which is vertical and 
turns the augre; the other is horizontal and moves the 
carriage by means of the two arms H and I. H draws 
the wheel G towards F; and I puſhes it in a contrary 
direction; and theſe combined actions cauſe the carriage 
to advance towards F, and the augre to borethe pipe. The 
augre being about 12 feet long and proportionally heavy, 
is ſupported by the pieces L, L; and they are prepared 
ſo as to give no obſtruction in the following manner: C, 
C, fig. 68, are two planks of wood which are faſtened to 
the timber-work of the mill; theſe encompaſs another 
plank, hung by a cord, at the bottom of which are fixed 
the pieces b, “, with joints at eand e: and, that they 
may not move out of the vertical plane, they are joined 
by tenons to the plank a, in which they may work free- 
ly: on the fide of one of theſe pieces is fixed a ſpring 
g, in order to hinder them from uniting, by forc- 
ing them into a mortice in 4; in this ſituation the two 
pieces are penetrated with a hole through which the 
augre is to paſs. The cord is faſtened to the plank a, as 
in fig. 69, and goes over the two pullies 2, . at the 
other end of the cord there is hung a weight e, reſting 
on the piece N, which is ſupported at one end by th= 
piece O, and fixed to the other by a joint to the lever K, 
which has its centre of motion in the piece of wodd H 
ſo that, leaning againſt the extremity M of the lever, N 
quits the ſupport O, the weight ſinks down, and draws 
up the piece a; then the ſides 5, %, fig. 68, quit the mor- 
tiſe 4, and the ſpring g ſeparates them: and thus the 
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ſupporter does not in the leaſt hinder the motion of the 
augre. 


BORI1H, in the holy Scriptures, an hetb thought to be 
the hali or ſalt wort; of the aſhes of which ſome make 
ſoap, and a very good ley to waſh linen with. It is men- 


BOROLIBICUS, the wind which blows in the middle 


BOROUGH, Buxroucn, Borow, or BurGH,is ſrequent- 


— U . . 


BorouGH, or burgh, is now particularly appropriated to 


BokouvGHs, Royal, in Scotland, are corporations made for 


| peculiar privileges, 


BorRoOUGH-Courts are certain courts held in boroughs, by 


BOR 


tioned in Jeremiah, chap. ii. ver. 22. 


between the north and welt points; called alſo the north- 
weſt wind. 


ly uſed for a town, or corporation which is not a city. 
orough, in its original Saxon berge, or borgh, is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been primarily meant of a tything or 
company conſiſting of ten families, who were bound 
or combined together as each other's pledge. 
Afterwards, as Verſtegan informs us, borough came to 
ſignify a town that had ſomething of a wall or incloſure 
about it: ſo that all places which among our anceſtors 
had the denomination borough, were one way or other 
fenced or fortified. 
But in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo beſtow- 
ed on ſeveral of the ville inſigniores, or country towns 
of more than ordinary note, though not walled, 
The ancient Saxons, according to Spelman, gave the 
name burgh to thoſe called, in other countries, cities. 
But divers canons being made for removing the epiſcopal 
ſees from villages and ſmall towns to the chief cities, the 
name c1TY became attributed to epiſcopal towns, and 
that of borough retained to all the reſt ; though theſe too 
had the appearance of cities, as being governed by their 
mayors, and having laws of their own making, and ſend- 
ing repreſentatives to parliament, and being fortified 
with a wall and caſtle, and the like. 


ſuch towns and villages, as ſend burgeſfes or repreſen- 
tatives to parliament. : 

Boroughs are equally ſuch, whether they be incorporate 
or not; there being great numbers of our Engliſh boroughs 
not incorporated; and, on the contrary, ſeveral corpora- 
tions that are not boroughs; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Ken- 
dal, &c. 

Berought are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter or Ha- 
tute; and thoſe by preſcription or cuſtom. 

The number of boroughs in England and Wales, includ- 
ing cities and cinque ports, which elect members, is 2153 
ſome whereof ſend one, ſome two repreſentatives, 


the advantage of trade, by charters granted by ſeveral of 
their kings; having the privilege of ſending commiſ- 
ſioners to repreſent them in parliament, beſides other 


Theſe form a body of themſelves, and ſend commil- 


ſionets, each, to an annual convention at Edinburgh, to 


conſult the benefit of trade, and the general intereſt of 
the boroughs, 
According to Chamberlayne, they have the ſole power 
of trade and merchandize, excluſive of all others, a 
a power of holding courts, exerciſing the JURISDICTION 
of ſheriffs, making byc-laws, &c. 
The company of merchants in a royal borough make what 
is called a GiLD ; the chief of which is a dean of GILD, 
who is next magiſtrate to the bailiff. | | 
The royal boroughs are not only fo many diſtinct corpora- 
tions, but do alſo conſtitute one entire body, governed 
by, and accountable to one general court, anciently 
called the court of four boroughs, held yearly to treat and 
determine concerning matters relating to the common 
advantage of all boroughs, 2 : 
"The four boroughs which compoſed this court were Edin- 
burgh, Sticling, Roxburgh, and Berwick z which two 
laſt falling into the hands of the Engliſh, Linlithgow 
and Lancrk were put in their places; with a ſaving to 
the former, whenever they thould return to their alle- 
lance. 
Put this court not being ſuſſicient to anſwer the neceſſi- 
tics of the royal boroughs, they were all empowered, under 
James III. in 1487, to ſend commiſſioners to a yearly 
convention of their own, which was then appointed to 
be held at Inverkeithing, and is now held at Edinburgh, 
under the denomination of the convention of boroughs, 
veited with great power. 


preſcription, charter, or act of parliament : ſuch are the 
ſheriff's cout, and court of huſtings in London. 


BOROUGH-Enxgliſb, denotes a cuitomary deſcent of lands or 


tenements in certain places, whereby they come to the 
youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt ſon; or if the owner hath 
no iflue, to the youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt brother; 
becauſe the youngeſt is ſuppoſed, in law, the leaſt able 


to ſhift for himſelf. 1 Inſt. 140. b. And in ſupport of 


this reaſon, other uſages in favour of the youngeſt are 
alleged, as that in Kent, where the lands being equally 


2 


divided among all the ſons, the youngeſt is to have the 
privilege of aſtre or hearth in the manſion-houſe, in his 
ſhare, as being ſuppoſed the tendereſt, and more in 
need of warming. Others, notwithſtanding, ſuſpe& a 
different reaſon for the riſe of Borough-Engk:, viz. the 
places where this cuſtom now obtains, were anciently 
liable to that cuſtom granted the lords of manors in 
Scotland by king Eugenius, who had the privilege of en. 
joying the firſt night of their tenants brides ; ſo that the 
eldeſt ſon being preſumed to be the lord's, they uſually 
ſettled their lands on the youngeſt ſon, whom the 
thought their own 3 which being practiſed a long time, 
grew at length into a cuſtom. Ihe cuſtom, however, 
never obtained in England, though it did in Scotland 
till it was aboliſhed by Malcolm III. Perhaps, lays 
judge Blackſtone, the origin of this practice, may be il- 
luſtrated by that of the Tartars, mentioned by Du- 
Halde, among whom the ſame cuſtom of deſcent to the 
youngeſt ſon prevails.. As the nation is compoſed of 
ſhepherds and herdſmen, the eldeſt ſons migrate from 
their father with an allotment of cattle, to ſeek a new 
habitation, The youngeſt ſon, continuing lateſt with 
his father, is naturally the heir of his houſe. This cuſ- 
tom of migrating obtained in many other northern na- 
tions; and Borough- Engliſh may be a remnant of that 
paſtoral ſtate of our Britiſh and German anceſtors, which 
Czſar and Tacitus deſcribe, Blackſtone's Comm. vol. ii. 
p. 83. 84. 

Borough-Engliſb obtains only in ſome ancient boreughs 
and-copyhold manors. 


BoRouGH-Elead, or Head-Bokovcn, is the chief man of 


the decenna or hundred; choſen by the teſt to ſpeck and 
act in their behalf. | 

In many pariſhes, Head-borough alſo ſignifies a kind of 
head-CONSTABLE, where there are ſc veral choſen as his 
aſliſtants, to ſerve warrants, &c. 


BoxouUGH-Holders, in Ancient Law Miiters, the head-men 


or chief pledge of a tithing, choſen by the reſt to ſpeak 
and act in their common behalf. 

The word is formed from boree-ealder, as being the ſenior 
man of the borough or tithing. 

Borough-holders are the ſame with what are otherwiſe 
written borfholders, burſholders, boſhellers, borrow- holders, 
borghealders, burgheſaldi, and borgeſaldrii ; of later days, 
borough heads, and HEAD-BOROUGHS, 


BoROUGH, or Borge, denotes a pledge or ſecurity for an- 


other's keeping the peace, and conforming to the laws. 
The word is Saxon, and is ſometimes alſo written bo- 
rough: in Latin writers, borgha and burgha. 


Box oO each, Borgi fractura, in Ancient Law IWWriters, 


denotes a breaking of the pledge or ſecurity given by the 
members of tithings for the behaviour of each other. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called borg-brege, 
borgh-brege, barg-breche, and borghi-frafura. 


BorouGHs, Law, or Borrows, in the law of Scotland, the 


lame with what in England is called din to the PEACE. 
In caſe of a contravention of law-b:roughs, the ſurety or 
cautioner is equally liable with the principal for the pe- 


nalty ſpecified therein; the one half to the king, and the 
other to the complainer. 


BOROW-hoeles, the holes, in the remoteſt corner of which 


the female rabbits depoſite their young, to prevent the 
males from eating them. 


BORRAGE, borrago, in Botany, a genus of tht pentangr:a 


monogyna claſs of plants. Its charaQers are theſe : the 
flower is of one leaf, having a ſhort tube, and ſpread 
wide open above; the chaps of the flower are crowned 
by five prominences; it hath five ſtamina, which are 
joined together; and ſour germina ſituated in the cen- 
tre, which afterward become ſo many roundiſh rough 
ſeeds, inſerted in the cavities of the receptacle. There 
are four ſpecies; the firſt of which is the common ber- 
rage, whole flowers are uſed in medicine, and the herb 
for cool tankards in ſummer. If the ſeeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, plants will come up in plenty, 

Ihe common berrage has long held its rank as a cordial 
of the firſt claſs, though perhaps it would not be eaſy to 
ſay on what foundation. Its flowers are of the numbec 
of the ſour cordial ones of the ſhops, and it has been re- 
commended as a medicine of great efficacy in malignant 
and peſtilential fevers, and againſt the bites of poiſonous 
animals. By the experiments of M, Margraaf, Mem. 


de Berlin, 1747, it appears that the juice affords a truc 
nitre. 


BORRALIS TS, a ſect or ſort of Anabaptiſts in Holland, who 


allow of no uſe of ſacraments, public prayers, or other 
external worthip, nor of any human gloſs or explication 
of Scripture; but proteſs to adhere to the faith and 
manners of the New Teſtameat times in all their ſim- 
licity. 
bey took their denomination from their ſounder, Bor- 
rel, a petſon of great learning in the Hebrew, . 

an 


B O 8 


and Latin tongues, and brother of M. Borrel, ambaſſa- 
dor of the ſtates to the French king. 

BORSELLA, in the Glaſs-Horks, an inſtrument where- 
with they extend or contract the glaſſes at pleaſure ; allo 
ſmooth and levigate them. 

BOS, the ox, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, a genus 
of quadrupeds of the order of pecora; the characters of 
which are, that the horns are hollow and turned for- 
ward, bent like creſcents, and ſmooth on the {ſurface ; 
the fore-teeth are eight in number, and there are no ca- 
nine teeth, Of this 
one, there are ſour ſorts naturally wild; 
BON ASUS, BUBALUS, and ukus. | 

Bos grunniens, or grunting ox, ſo called becauſe it grunts 
like a hog, is a ſpecies of the ox, with a mane on the 
neck, and the whole body covered with long hair, a 
hunched back, and tail like that of a horſe; it 1s found 
in the country of the Calmucs. Pennaat, 

Bos Indicus, or Indian ox, is another ſpecies, with a large 
lump on the ſhoulders, and ſhort horns, bending cloſe 
to the neck in ſome of the ſpecies, and almoſt upright, 
bending a little forward in others. In Surat there 1s a 
ſmall kind, not bigger than a great dog, with a herce 
look, which is uſed for drawing children in {mall carts, 
See Tab. Puadrupeds, fig. 6. 

Bos, in Antiquity, was peculiarly uſed for an ancient Greek 
filver coin, which was didrachmus, or equivalent to two 
drams. 

BOS, in the Egyptian Medicine, denoted a maſs prepared 
of the flower ot the lolium, hemp-ſced, and water; of 
the ſame inebriating virtue with the 4ſſis, or opium. 

BOSC AGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grove, or 
thicket. 

Bosc ad, boſcagium, in a Law ſenſe, ſigniſies maſt, or ſuch 
ſultenance as woods and trees yield to cattle, 

BoscAGE, among Painters, is {aid to denote a picture or 
landſcape, repreſenting much wood and trees. 

Bosc aE ſometimes denoted a tax or duty laid on wood 
brought into the city, 

BOSCH AS, in Zoslogy, the name of our common wild 
DUCK, called allo oy ſome au torgquata minor, or the 
ſmaller ring-DU CK. 

BOSCO. Sree ATTACHIAMENTA de boſco & ſpinis. 

BOSCOl, or Bosci, in Ecclefraſtical Hiftor y, denotes a ſpe- 
cies or tribe of monks in Paleſtine, who fed on graſs 
like the beaſts of the field. 

The word is Greek, Bot, q. d. grazers; formed from 
Boonw, paſco, I feed. 

The boſcoi are ranked among the number of Adamites, 
not ſo much on account of their habit, as food, They 
took no care about proviſion; but when eating-time 
came, or any of them was hungry, went into the fields, 
with each his knife in his hand, and gathered and eat 
what he could find. 

BOSCUS, in Ancient Law Writers, ſignifies a wood of any 
kind. The word is alſo written corruptly by/cus, bu/ca- 
ria, and buſcale. It is formed from the Greek Bene, 
T feed, as ſerving for patture, In which ſenſe, / 
amounts ta the ſame with the Italian bc/co, and French 4s 
Boſcus is divided into high wood, or timber, called alſo 
ſaltus, and haut bois; and copice, ot underwood, ſub-Hoſcus, 
or /ub-bots. | 

BOSEA, in Botany, or yerva-mora, a genus of the pentar- 


the B1SON, 


dria digynia clals of plants ; commonly called the golden- 


rod tree, Its characters are theſe : the lower bath no 
petals, but five ſtamina, which are as long as the em- 
palement: in the centre is ſituated an oval, oblong, 
pointed germen, which afterward becomes a globular 
berry with one cell, including one pointed ſeed. We 
have but one ſort of this plant, which 1s a native of the 
Canary iſlands, They bave not been known to flower 
in this country, nor will they endure the open air 
through the winter. 

BOSPHORICUM Marmor, a name given by the ancients 
to a ſpecies of marble, of a yellowiſh white colour, with 
beautiful veins of a ſomewhat darker hue; called allo, 
from its tranſparency, phengites. 

BOSPHORUS, or Bos ros, in Grography, a long and 
narrow fea, which it is ſuppoſed a bullock may twim 

over in a more general ſenſe, a long narrow lea running 

in between two lands, or ſeparating two continents, and 
by which, two ſeas, or a gulph and a fea, ale made to 
communicate with each other. 

In which ſenſe, bo/phorus amounts to the ſame with what 

we otherwiſe call an arm of the fea, channel, or ſtrait ; 

the Italians, are; the Latins, Fretum; and the French, 

pas, manche. i 

The word is Greek, 22omoge;, formed from Beg, hos, and 

wo geg, Paſſages 5 

The name bo/phorus, is chiefly confined to two ſtreights 

in the Mediterranean ſea, viz. the bo/phorus of Thrace, 

commonly called the ſtreiphts of Conflantinople, or channel 


of the Black ſea ; and the Cimmerian or Scythian boſphorus, 
Vol. I. No 45. 


om beſides the common tame 


— 


ſo called, it ſeems, from its reſemLlance to the Thractan ; 


now more commonly the eig Hes of Kapha, or Kiderleri, 
from two cities ſtanding on it, 
The origin of the name is better agreed on, than the 
reaſon why it was firſt given to the 'Thracian her 
Nymphius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that 
the Phrygians, defiring to. paſs' the Thracian ſtreight, 
built a veſſel, on whoſe prow was the figure of a bul- 
lock; and which was hence called 8c, bull>ck; and 
ſerved them for a ferry-boat.— Dionyſius, Val. Flaccus, 
Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcellinus, &c. ſay, that 
Io, being tran-formed into a cow by Juno, paſled this 
{treight (w'mming, which hence was called hr. 
Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoined by the 
oracle, to follow the route which a bullock ſhould mark 
out to them; and that, upon ſtirring one up, it jumped 
into the ſea to avoid their purſuit, and ſwam over this 
ſtreight. Others ſay, that an ox, tormented by a gad- 
fly, threw itfelf in, and ſwam over: and others, that 
anciently the inhabitants of theſe coaſts, when they 
would paſs over, joined little boats together, and had 
them drawn over by bullocks, &c. | 
Some late wriers rather fuppoſe b»/phoyns to have been ſo 
called, becauſe here was anciently the beaſt market. 
Tournef V oyag. tom. ii. Let. 12. ard Let. 14. 

BOSQUET d, in Gardening, a term for groves included in 
gardens, 

The word is derived from the Italian, bo/chetto, which is 
a diminutive of %s, a wed or grove. 

Theſe are tmall compartments of gardens, which are 
formed ct trees, ſhrubs, and tall lowering plants, ſet in 
quarters, and either placed regularſy in rows, or diſpoſed 
in a more ittegular manner. Theſe quarters thould be 
ſurrounded with ever-gicen hedges. and the entrances 
mae into porticos with vews. In the infide there muſt 
be ſome walks, either ſtraight or winding. Theſe, if 
the quarters ure large, ſhould be eight ſcet wide, and 
laid with turf, and kept well mowed and rolled. The 
hedges of tucſe quarters ſhould be kept low, that the 
heads of the ſhrubs may be ſeen from the outfide. 
"There: is a great veal of faricy to be emplover in the 
planting theſe boſquets, which ſhovld be ſhewed in ſetting 
to view at once iuch thrubs as have the moſt difterently 
ſhaped, and difterently coloured leaves that may hex 43 
the long, tone round, and the Jagged, aud the various 
ſhades of deep and lighter green, and the mealy or hoary 
white leaves. Behdes, there is alſo a very great va- 
riety of beautiful fruits, which theſe ſhruls produce in 
autumn, which give very elegant and pleaſant proſpect 
even after the leaves are fallen. Phe thrubs which pro- 
duce theſe, are, 1. The evonymus, or Ipindle-trce. 2. 
The opulus, or water-clder. 3. The cock-ſpur haw- 
thorn. And, 4. lhe ffowering- aſh, as it is called; be- 
ſides a great number of others. But it is a good rule in 
this kind of plautation, never to mix the Ever-green trees 
with thote which lofe their leaves in winter. Theſe 
boſquets are only fit for large gardens. Miller, 

By/quets are generally laid out into ſome regular figure, 
as a circle, ſquate, polygon, or the like, and make a 
coni:derable article in the decoration of a fine GARDEN. 

088, or BossE, in Sculpture, ſignifies RELIEVO, or pro- 
mincncy. 

The word is French, be/Je, which ſignifies the ſame; 
whence alſo to emboſs. See EmBoss1iNG. 

Boss of a bucklcr, among the Jucients, the umbo, or epa“ 
a, which juts out in the middle. 

Boss, among Briklayers, denotes a wooden utenſil wherein 
the labourers put the mortar to be uſed in tyling. It has 
an iron hook, whereby it may be hung on the laths, or 
on a ladder. 

BOSSAGE, a projecting ſtone in Architecture, laid rough 
in building, to be aſterwards carved into mouldings, ca- 
pitals, arms, or the like. 

Boss Ac Es allo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance be- 
yond the naked of a building, by reaſon of indentutes, 
or channels left in the joinings; uſed chiefly in the 
corners of buildings, and thence called rufiic quoins. 
The cavities or indentures are ſometimes round, ſome- 
times ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or bevelled, ſome- 
times in the diamond form ; ſometimes they are incloſed 
with a cavetto, ſometimes with a liſtel. 

BOS TANGI-Baſcbi, in the Turkiſh Afairs, an officer in 
the grand ſignioi's houſhold, who has the ſuperintend— 
ance of all the gardens, water-works, and houſes of 
pleaſure, with the workmen employed therein. The 
poſt of bo/tangi-baſchi, or chief gardener, is one of the 
molt conſiderable in the 'Purkith court. He has the 
emperor's ear, and, on that account, is much courted 
by all who have buſineſs depending at the Port; he is 
governor of all the villages on the channel of the Black 
Sea, and has the command of above ten thouſand 
beftangis, or gardeners, in the ſeraglio, and other places 


about Conſtantinople. But that which gives him the 
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greateſt eclat, is the honour he has of holding the rudder 
' whenever the ſultan takes his pleaſure on the water. 

BOSTRYCHITES l/apis, derived from Brepuxute, I fold 

the hair in braids, in Natural Hiftory, a name wires by 
ome to a fione ſuppoſed to contain women's hair in. 
Cakes in it: ſome ore underſtood by it, thoſe pieces of 
cryſtal which bave accidental foulneſſes in them, reſem- 
bling hair, or pieces of hair, cauſed by earthy or metal- 
line matter; others call by this name thoſe German 
agates, which contain either the confervz or other ca- 
pillary water-plants, or other ſoulneſſes running into 
their form : the firſt of theſe very frequently have the 
conſervæ of a great length, and varioufly undulated and 
turned about, ſo as very elegantly to repreſent a looſely 
flowing lock of hair. 

BosTrYcniTEs is alſo a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of pytites, whoſe irradiations were ſuppoſed to 
imitate hair. 

BOTABOTA, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to that ſpecies of fca-{wallow, whoſe neſts are 
ſo ſamous for ſoups in china, and in ſome parts of 
Europe. The neſis are ſuppoſed to be reftorative, and 
greatly provocative to venery 3 for which laft quality it 
ie, that the caſtern nations in general are fo fond of 
them. by 

BOTAGIUM, in Middle Age Writers, a fee paid for wine, 
ſold in hotæ, or butts. . 

Wine that taſtes of the caſk is called imum b:tatium. 

POTALE foramen, in Anatomy, an aperture in the heart 
of a FOETUS, whereby the blood is enabled to circulate, 
without going into the lungs, or the left ventricle of the 
heart. See FoETUs, C1RCULATION, and HEART. 

BOTANIST, a perſon who underſtands the nature, hif- 
tory, and diſtinction of vegetables, on ſettled and cer- 
tain principles, and can call every plant by a diſtinct, 
proper, and intelligible name. Linnæi Fundam. Botan. 
p. i. See BOTANY. g 

BOTANOPHILI, among the writers on the ſubject of 
vegetables, thoie who have treated of them, not as bo- 
taniſts, on their natural and eſtabliſhed directions, but 
in regard to different operations, as gardeners, phyſi- 
cians, &c. | 

BOT ANY. the ſcience of plants; or that part of phyſi. 
ology which treats of plants, their-ſeveral kinds, forms, 
virtues, and uſes. b 
The word comes from geran, herb; and that from 
goreg, of £2, I feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on 
herbs, Sce Phy TOLOGY, &c. : 

Authors ace divided about the preciſe object and extent 

of Botany, which ſome will have to include the whole 

1ts, in all their ſtates, uſes, and rela- 
tions; others reſtrain it to the knowlege of the claſſes. 
genera, ſpecies, external figures, and deſcription of 
plants, excluGve of their origin and generation, which 
belong to Phy/i-/+gy; of their culture and propagation, 
which belong to Gardening and Agriculture; and of their 
virtues, which are objects of confideration in Phy/ic and | 
Pharmacy. - 
This ſcience was cultivated in ſome degree among the 
ancients ; but chiefly with regard to its medical applica- 
tion and uſe, However, as they adopted no regular 
ſyſtem of diſtcibution and arrangement, they made a 
ſlow prog:eſs, and the knowlege they gained was ſoon 
and eafily loſt. If we except Solomon, of whom we 
read that he ſpake of trees from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unte the hyſſop that ſpringeth out of the wall. 
1 Kings, chap. iv. ver. 32. and begin only with thoſe 
writers on the ſubjeC& of botany, any of whoſe writings 
now remain ; the firſt, in order of time, is Hippocrates, 
who flouriſhed in the fiſth century before Chriſt, and 
who has enumerated about 250 different plants. Art- 
ſtotle alſo may be mentioned, though there is reaſon to 
doubt whether the books concerning the generation of 
plants, which ſome have aſcribed to him, are his, or a 
collection by ſome late writer from the works of Theo- 
phraſtus. Theophraſtus, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, is 
thereſore properly the next to Hippocrates, on the ge- 
nuineneſs of whoſe writings we can depend; he flou- 
riſhed about 300 years before Chriſt 3 there remain nine 
books of his on the hiſtory of plants, and fix on the 
cauſes of them: he reckons about 500 plants. 

Among the Romans, Cato, Varro, Virgil, and Colu- 

mella might be mentioned; but the moſt eminent were 

Dioſcotides, who lived under Anthony and Cleopatra; 

he is called the prince of botaniſts, and yet the number 

of plants which he has deſcribed amount only to 600 z 

and C. Plinius Secundus, under Veſpaſian and Titus, 

who cnumerates more than 1000 plants. Galen, of 

Pergama in Aſia, who lived at Rome about the year 

133.1 though be did not write profefiedly on Botany, has 

introduced many incidental obſervations on this ſubject : 

and other phyſicians profecuted this ſtudy, as far as it 
was immediately conuected with that of their profeſſion, | 


province of plar 


from the ſecond to the ſixth century of the Chiftian 
ra; ſuch as Oribaſius, Aetius, Trallianus, and P. 
Agineta. The principal Arabian Hotaniſts, who moſtly 
with the ſame views cultivated this ſcience, from the 
eighth to the twelfth century, were Meſue, Serapio, 
Razis, Avicenna, and Averrhoes. The ſucceeding pe- 
riod till the fifteenth century, was very unfavourable to 
every kind of ſcience z however, in this century, and 
eſpecially in the next, botany was induſtriouſly revived 
by means of numerous and laboured commentaries on 
Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Cato, Avicenna, and 


| Meſue : and the principal perſons who were employed 


in this way were Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, 
Fuchfius, Bodæus, Matthiolus, and Dalechampius. 
Turner, Gerrard, and Tradeſcant were the firſt 57 
n/ts in England; they applied themſelves to the culture 
of medical and rare plants towards the cloſe of the fix. 
teenth century, It was after this period that botany 
began to acquire a conſiderable degree of importance 
and reputation; and that ingenuity and induſtry were 
employed in collecting and claſſing new fpecies of 
plants. It would be tedious ſo much as to recount all 
the names of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed in this reſpect; 
let it ſuffice to mention Geſner, ——— Cæſalpinus, 
Profper Alpinus, the two Bauhins, Columna, Parkin. 
fon, Plukenet, Moriſon, Malpighi, Grew, Hermannus, 
Ray, Magno!, Tournefort, Sloan, Sherrard, Linnæus, 
and Miller. In a word betany is arrived at a degree of 
perfeftion among the moderns, to which the ancients 
were ſtrangers ; not only as to the method of claſſing, 
diſtributing, and charaQeriſing plants, but alſo as to the 
copia or number of plants known and defcribed. The 
numerous travels and voyages of b:taniffs have very 
much contributed to the extent of this ſcience. 

This article will terminate with a brief account of 
the principal ſyſtems, that have been eſtabliſhed by Jo- 
tanical writers, Nothing has been more conducive to 
the ſucceſsful cultivation of this ſcience, than a clear 
and diſtinct method of arrangement, whereby the ſeveral 
claſſes, genera, ſpecies, and varieties may be readily dif. 
tinguiſhed; and it is eaſy to foreſee, that in proportion 
as the Linnzan ſyſtem prevails, and different writers 
agree in adopting the ſame language, the ſtudy of 56 
tany mult be greatiy facilitated and promoted. Linnzus 
diltributes the ſyſtems which have already obtained into 
heterodox and orthodox. The former are founded in an 
alphabetical arrangement; in the ſtructute of the root; 
in the different ſpecies of flowers; in the Habit of plants; 
their time of flowering; their native ſoil and climate ; 
their medicinal uſe, and the order of the diſpenſaries. 
The orthodox ſyſtems, as he calls them, are either uni- 
verſal or partial; ſuch as belong to plants in general, or 
ſuch as are accommodated to the nomenclature and ar- 
rangement of particular kinds, The univerſal ſyſtems 
are four; though, by various modifications, this num- 
ber has been conſiderably augmented. Linnzus has diſ- 
tinguiſhed the ſeveral patrons of them under the clafles 
and appellation of Frudifte, Corollifie, Calyci/te, and 
Seæualiſtc. The Frufliſte are ſuch as form the ſeveral 
claſſes of vegetables from the pericarpium, the ſeed, and 
the receptacle: of this number are Cæſalpinus, Moriſon, 
Ray, Knaut, Hermann, and Boerhaave. The Corollifte 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral clafſes by means of the coro//a and 
petals; ſuch are Rivinus and N and their diſ- 
ciples, The Calzcite diſtribute them from the calyx, as 
Magnol ; and the Serualiſis found their ſyſtem on the 
different ſexes of plants. Jo this compendious abſtract 
of the hiſtory and principal ſyſtem of botany it may be 
proper to add, that Cæſalpine, who was an Italian phy- 
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lician in 1583, was the firſt ſyſtematical writer, and he 


diſtributed plants into claſſes, according to the form of 
their ſeeds : Ray, from being firſt a Fru#i/, became af- 
terwards a Cærolliſt: Boerhaave endeavoured to combine 
the ſyſtems of Hermann, Ray, and Tournefort ; but as 
the ſyſtem of the latter was at one time very generally 
received, and notwithſtanding the prevalence of the 
Linnzan or ſexual ſyſtem, has ſtill ſome advocates, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that Tourneſort conſiders 
plants as compoſed of five parts, viz, roots, ſtalks, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit; neglecting the three former 
parts, he diſtributes them into various claſſes, according 
to the diſpoſition and ſtructure of the flower; and in re- 
ſolving them into genera, he takes into conſideration 
both the flower and fruit. Mr. Ray, urged chiefly by 
the ſhort duration of the flower, ſought the characters 
of the ſeveral genera, not merely in the flower and 
fruit, but in the figure of the organical parts, as the 
leaves, ſtalks, and roots, and in their colour, ſmell, 
taſte, and the outward ſurface of the whole plant. See 
FACE of a plant. : 

See a further account of theſe ſyſtems under PL Ax Ts, 
and PETAL, 

The claſſes, according to Tournefort's diſtribution, are 


the 


me following twenty-four; viz. 1. Plants with mono- 
petalous, campaniform, or bell-faſhioned flowers. 2. 
Thoſe with monopetalous, infundibuliform, or funnel- 
like flowers. 3. Plants with anomalous, monopetalous 
flowers. 4+ Plants with monopetalous, labiated flowers. 
Plants with polypetalons, cruciform flowers. 6. 
Plants with polypetalous, roſaceous flowers. 7. Plants 
with polypetalous, roſaceous, and umbellated flowers. 
8. Plants with caryophyllous, or pink-like, polypetalous 
flowers. 9. Plants with liliaceous, or lily-like flowers. 
10. Plants with polypetalous, papilionaceous flowers. 
11. Plants with polypetalous, anomalous flowers. 12. 
Plants with floſculous flowers. 13. Plants with ſemi— 
floſculous flowers. 14. Plants with radiated flowers. 
15. Plants with ſtamineous flowers. 16. Plants with- 
out flowers, but having viſible ſeeds. 17. Plants with 
neither viſible flowers nor ſeeds, 18. Trees with areta- 
lovs flowers. 19. Trees with apetalous, amentaceous 
flowers. 20. Trees with monopetalous flowers. 21. 
Trees with roſaceous flowers. 22. Trees with papilio- 
naceous flowers. For a deſcription of which, ſee the 
ſeveral articles AMENTAC#OUs, APETALOUS, &c, 
Each claſs in this ſyſtem contains ſeveral gencru, amount 
ing in the whole number 10 673, and comprehending 
8846 ſpecies, to which the author afterwards added 
1300 more, referring them to their proper genera in his 
ſyſtem. Thoſe who are defirous of farther information 
with regard to the hiſtcry and various ſyſtems of Botany, 
are referred to the preface of Johnlon's Herball, fol. 
1636; Linnzus's Philoſophica Boranica, 1751; Tour 
nefort's Iſagoge in Rem Herbarium apud Iaſtitutioncs, 
&c. tom. i. ed. Patiſ. 17:9. For a particular account 
of the Linnzan ſexual ſyſtem, ſee FRUCTIFICATION 
and SExVAL Syſtem. See alſo PLANTS, VEGETATION, 
&c. &c. 

Borax, terreſtrial, that employed about the plants grow. 
ing on the 'urface of the carth. 

BoTaNny, marine, that concerned in the conſideration of 
ſea-plants, as ſucuſes, alchonia, alge, &c. 

Borax v, ſubterrancan, that about the plants under ground, 
as the tubera terre, or truffles, &c. 

BOTARGO, a ſort of ſauſage, made of the roes of the 
mullet- fiſn; much uſed on the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean, as an incentive to drink, 

The manner of preparing betargo, as practiſed at Martegue 
in Provence, is deſcribed by Mr. Ray. — The mullets, 
mugiles, are taken in burdigoes, which are places in the 
ſhallows, incloſed with hedges of reeds. Ihe male 
mullets are called alletants 3 the female beter, of the roes 
or ſpawn of which the bctargo is made, thus. 

They firſt take out the ſpawn entire, and cover it round 
with ſalt for four or five hours; then they preſs it a little 
between two boards or ſtones ; then they waſh it, and at 
laſt dry it in the ſun for thirteen or fourteen days, taking 
it in atnight. Ray. Trav. p. 396. ſeq. 

The people of Provence call it bou-argues. The beſt is 
brought from Alexandria and Tunis. There is alfo a 
manufacture of it near Marſcilles. It is much uſed 
throughout all the Levant. | 

BOTATRISSA, in [chthyology, a name given by Bellonius, 
Geſner, and other authors, to that ſpecies of the Ga- 
pus called by authors the /ota, and muftela fluviatil's ; by 
us, the EEL-pout. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other gadi, 
by having two fins on the back, and the two jaws of 
equal length, with beards at the mouth. 

BOLAURUS, in Zoology, a name by which ſeveral have 
called the bird known among us by the name of butter- 
bump, BITTERN, or mire-drum. 

BOTE, Bora, in our old Law Books, ſignifies compenſa- 
tion, recompenſe, or amends, for an injury done. See 
EsToveRs. 

Hence man- bote, ſatisfaction due for a man lain. _ 
Hence alſo botele/s, where no judgment or favour will ac- 
quit a man; as, v. gr. for ſacrilege, &c. And hence 
our common phraſe to boot, ſpeaking of ſomething given 
by way of compenſation. | 

Bor, cart, fire-bote, hay-bote, honſe-bote, kin-bote, plough- 
bote, theft-bate, See the adjectives. 

BOTENALKAITOS, a ſtar in the conſtellation oETUs, 
called allo BATENKETOS. : 

BOTESCART, in Ancient Engli/h IF riters, the ſame with 
BOATSWAIN. 

BOTH AGIUM, Bbothage, or boethage, cuſtomary dves to 
the lord of the market, for the liberty of pitching and 
ſtanding of BooTHs. | 

BOTHNA, buthna, or bothena, in the Scotch Law, a park 
or held wherein cattle are incloſed, and fed. 

The word is alſo written barthena; formed from the an- 
crent Scottiſh buth, a flock of ſheep. ; 
r is alſo, uſed for a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriff- 
Om. | 
In which ſenſe, it is ordained by ſtatute, that the king's, 
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moot or court of each bothern, that is, each ſheriflom, 
ſhall be held within forty days, 

BOTHRION, Þ:4:::v, denotes the ALvEOLUs or ſccket of 
a tooth, 

BoTHRtow is allo uſed to denote a ſmall, narrow, but 
deepiſh ulcer of the cornea of the eye reſembling a 
round puncture. 
The word is alſo written b:thrias ; by others corruptly, 
botryon. In Latin writers it is ſometimes called hn. 

BOTIA, bocia, or b bemi el wi 

» bocta, or betus, among Chemiſts, a glaſs veſſel with 
a round belly and long narrow neck, otherwiſe called 
erg, ovum ſublimatorium, cucurbita, and urinale, 

Bo ria, in Medicine, the ſame with 8TRUMEz and scho. 
Hul. 

BO TIN, or Bu rix N, among Alebemiſts, denotes turpen- 


tine, or balſam of turpentine, when gathered under the 
proper influence, 


BO TONOMANCT, from grrarn, herb, and uavruax, di- 

dination, an ancient ſpecies of divination, by means of 
plants; eſpecially ſage and fig-leaves. 
The manner of performing it was thus: the perſons who 
conſulted, wrote their own names, and the queſtions, 
on leaves, which they expoſed to the uind; and as many 
of the letters as remained in their 'own places, were 
taken up, and being joined together, contained an an— 
ſwer to the queſtion. Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 
18. tom. i. 

BOTONTINI, in Middle Are I viters, denote mounts or 
hillocks, raiſed to ſerve as land-marks or boundaries of 

rounds. 


he word is alſo written bo:5ntome, botencs, and bodones, 
Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. 

B30 101 OE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful bird of 
the parrot kind; it is ſomewhat ſmaller than the com- 
mon parrot, and is all over of a fine deep blue colour. 

BOTRTIT EZ, in Natura! Hiſtory, a ſtone of the gem kind, 
reſembling a branch of young grapes. 

The word is formed from Bcrpus, a grape. In Engliſh 
writers, it is fometimes called the grave tone. 

BoTYyRI1TEs, or BOTk1iTES, alſo denotes a fort of burnt 

CADMIA, found ſomewhat in the form of a bunch of 
grapes adhering to the upper parts of furnaces, where 
that mineral is calcined. 
It differs from the placites, which is that gathered on the 
lower part of the turnace ; though Schroder gives a dif- 
ferent diſtinction, viz. into bcirites, ſound in the middle 
of the furnace, placites in the upper, and e/tracites in the 
loweſt part. 

BOTT, among Bone-lace F'eavers, a kind of round cuſhion 
of light matter placed on the knee, whereon they work 
or weave their Lack with bobbins, &c, 

Among the French, the bt, called ereiller, is a little 
ſquare wooden frame or deſk, covered ordinarily with 
green ſtuff, 

BOTTLE, a ſmall veſſel proper for holding liquors. 

The word is formed from butel/us, or betellus, uſed in 
barbarous Latin writers, for a leſſer veſſel of wine; be- 
ing a diminutive of sta, which denoted a butt or catk 
of that liquor. 

We fay a glaſs bottle, a ſtone bottle, a leathern bottle, a 
wooden bottle, a ſucking bottle. | 

The ancient Jewiſh Hettles were cags made of goats or 
other wild beaſts ſkins, with the hair on the infide, well 
ſewed and pitched together; an aperture in one of the 


animal's paws lerving for the mouth of the veilel, Cal- 
met Dict. Bib. tom. i. p. 323. 
Glaſs bottles are bettet for cyder than thoſe of ſtone. Foul 


glaſs bottles are cured by rolling ſand or ſmall ſhot in 
them; muſty 427t/es, by boiling them. See GLass. 
Bottles are chiefly made of thick coarſe glaſs ; though 
there are likewiſe bottles of boiled leather made and ſold 
by the caſe-makers. 
Fine glaſs bottles covered with ſtraw or wicker, are called 
flaſks or bettees. 
The quality of the glaſs has been ſometimes found to 
affect the liquor in the Bottle. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1704. | 

BoTTLE is alſo a meaſure at Amſterdam, the ſame with 
the MINGLE. Ir 

BoTTLE-flower, in Botany. See CENTAURY. 

BoTTLE-head, a ſpecies of whale. 

BoTTLE-no/e, in Zoology, a name by which the people in 
ſome parts of England call the anas arica Clu/:, 

BOTTLING, or BoTTEL ING, the operation of putting up 
liquors in bottles corked, to keep, ripen, and improve. 
The writers on good huſbandry give divers rules con- 
cerning the bottling of beer, cyder, and the like, The 
virtues of Spaw, Pyrmont, Scarborough, and other wa- 
ters, depend on their being weil bottled and corked, 

* otherwiſe they loſe both their taſte and ſmell, To pre- 
ſerve them, it is neceſſary the bottles be filled up to the 
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mouth, that all the air may be excluded, which is the 
great enemy of bottled liquors. The cork is alſo further 
ſecured by a cement. Some improve their bottled beer, 
by putting cryſtals of tartar and wine, or malt ſpirits; 
and others, by putting ſugar boiled up. with the, eſſence 
of ſome herb, and cloves, into each bottle. 
Cyder requires ſpecial precautions in the bottling ; being 
more apt to (iy, and burſt the bottle, than other liquors. 
The belt way to ſecure them, is to have the liquor tho- 
roughly fine before it be bottled. For want of this, ſome 
leave the hottles open a while, or open them after two or 
three days bottling, to give them vent. If one bottle 
break, through fermentation, it is beſt to give them all 
vent, and cork them up again. Mean cyder 1s apter to 
break the bottles than rich. Some ſoak the corks in 
ſcalding water, to render them more pliant and fer- 
viceable. See CYDER. 
Another particular to be obſerved is, to lay the bottles ſo 
as that the liquor may always keep the cork wet and 
ſwelled. Something alſo depends on the place where the 
bottles ate ſet, which ought to be ſuch as expoſes them 
as little as poſſible to the altetetions and imptreſſions of 
the air: the ground is better for this purpoſe, than a 
frame; ſand better than the bare ground, and a run- 
ning water, or a ſpring often changed, belt of all. 
To haften the ripening of bottled liquors, they are ſome— 
times ſet in a warm place, or even expoſed to the ſun, 
when a few days will bring them to maturity. 

BOTTOM, the loweſt part of a thing, as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from the top. 
Hyvroſtatical writers ſpeak of the preſſure of fluids, on 
the hottam of veſſels; in which caſe, the law of gravita- 
tion is, that the altitude remaining the fame, the prel- 
ſure will be as the b;7tom. M. Leibnitz has afſerted, that 
a body falling through a fluid, does not preſs on the 
b:1tom, that is, does not encreaſe the preflure on it; 
which is found to be falſe. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 351. p. 570. 
A. D. 5. an. 1692, p. 16. 
When water boils, the bettem of the veſſel is found con- 
fiderably colder than it was ſome time before boiling ; 
inſomuch that the hand may bear it in the former calc, 
not in the latter. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. Ann. 1703. p. 29. 

Borrou, in Narigation, denotes the ground or ſurface of 
the earth under the water. 
They ſay, a rocky, ſandy, gravelly, clayey bottom ; a bot- 
tom with good hold, with bad hold, &c. 
The beltem of the ſea, Ray obſerves is level, i. e. the 
deſcent from the ſhore to the deep is equable and uni- 
ſorm: but the b-t:oms of ſome ſeas ate found higher than 
of others, Count Marligli has made divers enquiries 
into the {tructure of the bottom of the fea, and its beds 
of ſtones, ſalt, bitumen, &c. Ray, Wiſd. of Creat. 
part i., p. 84. 
Over the natural bottom of the ſeats formed an accidental 
bottom, by the mixture of different matters, fand, ſhells, 
mud, &c. ſtrongly compacted by the giutinous quality 
of the ſca-waters, almolt to a degree of petrefattion. 
"Theſe incruitations being neceſſarily formed in ftrata, 
there are ſome places wherein the fiſhermen can diſtin— 
guiih the annual augmentatious. Hill, Acad. Sc. 1710. 

Borrou fp. - Merchant thips ate much broader b2t- 
tomed than frigates z men of war are a mean between the 
two. Sir William Petty preſented the model of a double 
bottomed ſhip. 

Borrou is alſo uſed to denote the whole ſhip, or other 
vellcl. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, Engliſh bottoms, foreign bottoms. 
By the act of navigation, certain commodities imported 
in foreign bottoms, pay a duty called petty cuſtom ;z from 
which they are exempt, if imported in Engliſh ms. 

Borrou is alſo uſed for what remains at the bottom of a 
veſlel. In this ſenſe, Paracelſus calls the ſediment of 
urine, fundus Urine. 

BorToM-/tonc, a kind of iron ſtone, or ore, in the Staf- 
fordſhire mines, 

BoT 1 u- nails. See NAIL. 


EOF OMR, in Navigation and Commerce, the act of 


- borrowing money oa a thip's bttom ; that is, by engaging 
the veſlel for the repayment ot it, ſo as that, if the ſhip 
miſcarry, the lender loſes the money advanced; but if it 
arrives iafe at the end of the voyage, the borrower is to 
repay the money lent with a certain premium or intereſt 
agreed on; and this on pain of forſeiting the ſhip. Sce 
ASSURANCE and Por Icy, 

The rate or iviereſt of money, taken on bottomry, follows 
that of inſurance. In queen Anne's war, when inſurance 
to the Eaſt Indies and back was 15 per cent. bottomry was 
45 per cent, And in king William's war, when inſurance 
to the ſame place was 22 per cent. bottomry was 55. 
Botiomry, if conſidered only as biring money, would be 
illegal, and fall under charge of uſury, on account of the 
exceſhve intereſt : but it is not a mere hiring of money, 
Gince the leader likewile ſtands to the hazard of the voy- 
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age. The money here advanced is called pecunia trajeca 
titia, as being carried on the lender's hazard, or adven. 
ture, beyond the ſeas; ſo that, if the ſhip be loſt, the 
lender loſes all z whereas, when money is lent at intereſt 
it is delivered at the peril of the borrower. And the 
profit here is merely the price of the loan; but the 
profit of the other is a reward for the danger and ad. 
venture of the ſea, which the lender takes on himſelf, 
and makes the intercit lawſul, 

If money be lent on ſhip-board by a merchant or paſ- 
ſenger, and before the day of payment the ſhip happens 
to be caſt away; if there be ſuch a ſaver as will admit of 
a contribution, the party lending is not to have his whole 
money, but it ſhall come into the average; becauſe if 
that money had been ſo lent, it would have been in com- 
mon danger with the reſt: but, if the time appointed 
were paſt, be'ore the misfortune happened, then the 
borrower mult repay the lender his whole money, free 
from contribution. Therefore by the maritime laws, in 
caſe the borrower retains any money thus lent, beyond 
the appointed time for the repayment, he ſhall at his 
return from the voyage, not only pay the profit agreed 
on before, but be obliged alſo to augment the ſame, ac- 
cording to the longer time accrued fince the day of 
payment. 

A maſter of a ſhip hath no power to take up money on 
botiymry in places where his owners dwell, unleſs be is a 
part owner, and in that caſe he may take up ſo much 
only, as his part will anſwer in the ſaid ſhip: for if he 
exceeds that, his own eſtate ſhall ſtand liable to make 
ſatisfaction. But when a maſter is in a ſtrange place, 
where he hath no owners, nor any gocds of theirs or of 
his own; and for want of money, which he cannot pro— 
cure by exchange or otherwiſe, his voyage might be re- 
tarded, there money may be taken upon bo7tomry, and all 
the owners are liable for it; that is, they are anſwerable 
by their veſſel, but not in their perſons, by the act of the 
malter: and the owners may have their remedy againſt 
ſuch maſter, whom they put in truſt. 

When a maſter or owner of a ſhip takes vp money on 
bottomry, and buys in lading, but endeavours to deſraud 
the prince or ſtate of their cuſtoms, or puts ſuch goods 
on board as incur a forte:ture of the ſhip ; in ſuch cafe 
the borrower only runs the hazard, not the lender. And 
where bonds or bills of b:7tomyy are ſealed, and the mo- 
ney is paid, if the ſhip receives injury by ſtorm, fire, 
enemy, or any other accident, belore the commence- 
ment of the voyage; then the perſon borrowing ſhall 
only run the bazard, unleſs it be otherwile provided, by 
particular words, that the contract is to have its begin- 
ning from the time of the ſealing. But if the condition 
be, that if ſuch ſhall fail from London to a port abroad, 
and ſhall not arrive there, &c. then, &c. here the con- 
tingency begins not until the departure, 

Borroukx, bil! of, is a conttact between two perſons, the 
one borrowing, and the other lending a tum of money, 
by which the borrower ſetting forth his intention to make 
a voyage in a certain ſhip therein named, acknowledges 
the receipt of a certain ſum of money from the lender, 
on this condition, that if the ſhip does happily perform 
her voyage, without any diſaſter by enemies or other- 
wiſe, then he is to reſtore that ſum to the lender, with 
an additional ſum, therein expreſſed, for the intereſt, 
within a certain time after his return; but that if the 
ſhip be loſt, or taken by enemies or pirates, then the 
perſon of the borrower to be lor ever diſcharged, and the 
lender to bear the loſs. 

BOT TONY, or Botox, in Heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking 

of a CROSS, which terminates at each end in three knots 
or buttons, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, three-leaved 
graſs. 
A creſs botteny, is the fame with what Segion terms cro:x 
treſſie; and Baron, g/cbo/a crux. Gibbon, the better to 
explain the form, renders it, Crux ad f/ingulas ejus extres 
milates in tres gemmas, vel nodos, pro trifolii ſpecie termi- 
nata. He bears argent a croſs tony ſable, by the name 
of H/inwood. Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 11. 

BOTTRYS, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies of the 
chene podium, See GOOSE Het. 

BOTRY'L1S, in Botany. Sce Byssus. 

BO TTS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of worms which infeſt 
horfes and other cattle. Sce HorsE-worms. 

The name is alſo given to a ſort of grubs which deſtroy 
the graſs in bowling-greens, &c. 

BOVATA terre, in Ancient Law-writers, fignifies an ox» 
gate of land, or ſo much as may be ploughed in a year 
with one ox; by ſome reckoned at fifteen acres, by others 
at eighteen, by others at twenty, and by others at thir- 
teen or twenty ſhillings vearly rent. 

This is otherwiſe called evatus, and bowvariata terræ. 

BOVEY coal. See CoAL. 

BOUCHE of court, the privilage of having meat and drink 


at court icot-free. 
The 
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The word is alſo written beuge, bouge, and budge ; it is 
mere French, where it ſignihes month, —T he French till 
uſe the phraſe, Avoir bouche d la cour ; that is, to have ta- 
Ble or diet at court. 


This privilege is ſometimes only extended to bread, beer, | 


and wine: it was a cuſtom anciently in uſe, as well in 
the houſes of noblemen as in the king's court. 
Thomas earl of Lancafter retained Sir John de Ewre, to 
ſerve bim with ten men at arms in time of war, allow- 
ing them borge of court, with livery of hay and oats, 
horſe-ſhoes and nails. Sir Hugh Merrill had the ſame 
privilege for life, on condition of ferving king Ed- 
ward II. Kennet. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Ant. p. 378. 
BOUDS, a name given in ſome countries to the WEEVILS. 
BOUGE-revel, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the Boos 
kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and brought to ſome 
of the Italian markets.” Its noſe is Jong and pointed; 
its back is of a reddiſh blue, its tail red, and its belly of 
a fine ſilvery white. Its whole body is ſhorter and 
broader than the common kind of bo9ps, Willughby. 
BOUGH, in Antiquity.—Green boughs made part of the de- 
corations of altars and temples, etpecially cn feſtival oc- 
caſions. 
Oaken boughs were offered to Jupiter; thoſe of laurel to 
Apollo; of olive to Minerva; myrtie to Venus; ivy to 
Bacchus; pine to Pan; and cypreſs to Pluto. 
BOUGEOIR, the French name for wax candleſticks. 
BOUGIE, in Surgery, a kind of large medicated tent, worn 
in the urethra, for the cure of a gonorrhœa, &c. 
There was no occafion for bowgtes till towards the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, when the gonorrhea viru- 
lenta appeared as a ſymptom of the lues venerea. An. 
1551, Andreas Lacuna of Caſtile, publiſhed at Rome, 
in twelve pages, the Method of knowing and extirpating 
Caruncles in the Neck of the Bladder, which he owns 
he learned from a Portugueſe quack of the name of Phi- 
lippus ; he believed him to be the inventor of the bougtes 
ſo employed, and that he had cured ſome people of 
faſhion in Rome by means of them. Dr. Fordyce. 
See Review of the Venereal Diſeaſe, Edit. 3. and Dr. 
Aſtruc, &c. De Morbis Ven. 2d. Edit. ,4to. Lat. Par. 
an. 1740. ; : : 
The properties requiſite in the hie, are a ſufficient de- 
gree of firmneſs, that it may be introduced with ſome 
force; a ſuppleneſs and tenacity, that it may conform 
to the motions of the body without breaking; a lenient 
ſuppurative diſpoſition, to bring on a diſcharge without 
pain; and laſtly, a ſmoothneſs of ſurface, that it may 
not only he introduced with more eaſe, but that it may 
lie eaſy in the paſſage, until it begins to diſſolve, 
The beſt baſis of ſuch a bouge, is diachylon ſimplex, which 
may be rendered efficacious by a great variety of mix- 
tures; but though an addition of certain gums, or of 
the mucilage plaſter, will alone anſwer the purpoſe in 
ſome diſorders of the urethra; yet, as a long uſe of 
mercurial applications is almoſt a _m_ for venereal 
ulcers, and has alſo a powerful effect on every other 
ſpecies of ſtubborn ulcers, our experiments are naturally 
directed to mercurial preparations. : 
Perhaps we may diſcover hereafter the due proportion of 
quickGlyer to the plaſter; at preſent, half an ounce to 
every ounce of plaſter, renders it much more mercurial 
than any plaſter now in uſe. The diachy/on mult be 
made with oil, and a little pix Burgundica added to it, 
that it may be ſufficiently tenacious z to every ounce of 
plaſter, it is proper to add two drams of crude antimony, 
finely levigated, which greatly conduces to the ſmooth- 
neſs and good conſiſtence of the boygie; belide that it 
may poſſibly have other virtues. Upon this plan the 
preſcription ſtands thus : 5 
Diach. cum pice Burgund. Zi. 
Argent. viv. 31. 
Antim. crud. pulv. 3 f. i 
The quickfilver, whether it be divided into balſams, ſul- 
phur, or honey, muſt not be put into the plaſter until 
the moment before the bougies ate made; nor muſt the 
plaſter be boiling hot at that time, left by the heat the 
quickſilver ſhould ſeparate from the body it is divided in, 
and fall down to the bottom in ſorm of globules. When 
the quickſilver is mingled with the plaſter, moderately 
hot, flips of fine rag muſt lie ready to dip in the com- 
poſition, Theſe flips muſt be of different lengths, from 
ſix to nine or ten inches, and about three inches broad; 
roll them up looſely, and taking hold of one extremity 
wich the left hand, let it fall upon the ſurface of the 
plaſter, and then draw it out gently. As it is drawn out 
t wilt unroll, and take op a quantity of plaſter on the 
ſurface, equal to the thickneſs of a filver groat though 
to facilitate the unrolling of the "ag it will be proper to 
alift tes motion with the end of the ſpatula, or ſome 
other in{t.ument. The plaſter, however, muſt be hot 


enough to ioak through, and diſcolour the rag, other- 


Wile it will not make 10 


g00.1 a bougiee 
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If the eloth be exactly three inches brond, it will make 
ſix bovgies of a moderate ſize; but their fize may be 
ſuited to the occaſion, It is generally adviſcable that the 
bougie ſhould be ſmaller at the end which is introduced 
through the ſtrictures, than at that which is left out at 
the penis. For that purpoſe many cut off a part of the 
oblong ſquare before mentioned, in ſuch manner as to 
reduce it almoſt into the ſhape of a long right angled 
triangle; but as this way of cutting it weakens the bougie 
exceedingly, and as it is not at all neceflary that the 
bougie thould be taper from one extremity to the other, 
it is much better to cut off a little ſlope of about an inch 
and a half long from the end that is to be paſſed into the 
urethra, which will leſſen it where it is neceſſary to be 
ſmall, and leave it ſtrong in the other part, where the 
diminution is not neceffary, 
The plaſter taken up by the cloth, when dipped, will 
have little bubbles upon its ſurface, and not be fo ſmooth 
as if it had been ſpread: therefore an iron ſpatula a little 
warmed, may be-paſſed over the plaſter betore it be cut 
into bougies, which will render it more compact and 
even. It is a much more exact and ſpeedy method to 
cut the bowgies off with a knife and ruler, than with ſeiſ- 
ſars. When they are rolled up, it muſt be with that 
ſide outward which is covered with plaſter ; and they 
muſt firſt be rolled by hand as cloſe as poſſible, before 
they are rolled upon a board or marble; for upon this 
circumſtance the neatneſs of the bougie depends. 

BOUILLON, among Farriers, a lump or excreſcence of 
fleſh, growing either on or juſt by a horſe's fruſh, and 
making him halt. 

BOVINA affe#io. See AFFECT10, 

BOVISTA, in Botany, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs puff-ball, or duſty muſhrooms, which are ſome» 
times vulgarly called the devil's ſnuff- boxes. 

BOULCOLACA, among the modern Greeks, denotes the 
ſpectre of ſome wicked perſon who died excommuni- 
cated by the patriarch, re-animated by the devil, and 
cauſing great diſturbance among the people; of which 
many ſtrange ſtories are told. 

The word is Greek, and is ſometimes written 2punmAaxc;, 

broukolakos; and ſuppoſed to be derived from Beprog, of 
Bea, mud, and naxxes, a ditch, on account of the fil- 

thineſs of the fight. 

BOULDER-wal!s, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea has 
a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 

BOULIMY, ia Medicine. See BuliMy. 

BOULINIS, or BovL1cN1s, a copper coin ſtruck at Bo- 
logna in Italy, equivalent to the Batocco. 

BOULTINE, or BoLTEL, in Architecture, the workman's 
term for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt þ of 


| a circle placed next below the plinth, in the Tuſcan and 


Doric capitals. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 5. 

BOULUKE, in the Military Orders of the Turks, a body of 
the janizaries, with an officer in the place of a colonel 
at their head, ſent upon ſome particular enterprize 
they are ſelected out of the body for this, and, as ſoon 
as the buſineſs is over, are received again into their for- 
mer companies. p 

BOUNCE, in 1chthyology, a name given by the people of 
the weſtern parts of England to a ſpecies of the sQUa- 
Los, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the reddiſh 
variegated /qualus, with the pinna ani in the middle ſpace 
between the anus and tail. This is the fiſh called /cym- 
nos and /cylius by the old writers, and CATULUS major by 
the later writers. The Italians call it ſcorxone. 

BOUND, in Dancing, a ſpring from one foot to the other ; 
by which it differs from a hop, where the ſpring is from 
one foot to the ſame. It alſo differs from a half coupte, 
as, in the latter, the body always bears on the floor, 
either on one foot or the other; whereas, in the boznd, 
it is thrown quite from the floor. 

BouNnD-maſonry. See MASONRY, 

BouND, hide. See HiDeg-bound. 

BouND, hoof. See HOOF-bound. 

Bou NnD-bailiffs, See BAILIFF. 

BoUNDS of an eclipſe. See ECLIPSE, 

Bou xps of lands. See ABUTTALS» 

BounDARY-column. See COLUMN. 

BOUNTY, in Commerce, denotes a premium paid by the 

government to the exporters of certain commodities, on 
their taking oath, or in ſome caſes, giving bond, not to 
reland the ſame in England. 
There are divers bounttes ſettled by act of parliament, as 
a bounty of one penny per ell on the EXPORTAT1ON of 
Britiſh ſail-cloth; and the like on filk ribbands and 
{tufts, on ſilk ſtockings, on fiſh and fleſh, on gold and 
filver lace of Britiſh manufacture ; and on ſeveral ſpecies 
of corn, when not excecding certain prices, at the pott 
of exportation, 

Box ry, Queen Anne's, for augmenting poor livings under 

gol. per annum, 2 ol the produce of the 9 
2 au 
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and tenths, after the charges and penſions payable out 
of the ſame are defrayed. A corporation for manage- 
ment of the ſame was ſettled, &c. in 1704. See Au G- 

MENTATION. | 

BOURDIN, with the epithet grand, a name given by Bel- 
lonius to a genus of univalve ſhell-fiſh, commonly known 
among authors by the name of auris marina. See EAR- 

ell. 

BOURDONNE/, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a croſs, 
whoſe extremities are turned round like the ends of a 
pilgrim's ſtaff; more frequently called pommete, glo- 
batus. 

BOURGER-+-me/tres, See BuRGHER-maſlers. 

BOURGUIGNOTTE, a defenſive weapon wherewith to 
cover the heady being a kind of caſk, open before, and 
proof againſt either pike or muſket : its name aroſe from 
the Bourguignons, who firſt introduced it. 

BOURIGNONIS 18, a name given the followers of An- 
toinctte Bourignon, who ſet up a kind of QUIETISM in 
the Low Countries; pretending to be guided by an im- 
mediate revelation. 

BOURREE. See Bonk. 

BOUSTROPHEDON, in Literature, is uſed in ſpeaking 
of the ancient method of writing among the Greeks, 
wherein the lines were continued forwards and back- 
wards, like the furrows in ploughing. 

The word is compounded of BED, bullock, and creo, 1 
turn. 
Pavſanias mentions ſeveral ancient inſcriptions written in 
this manner: the laws of Solon are alſo ſaid to have 
been thus written; which, as the author laſt cited ex- 
plains it, is when the ſecond line is turned on the con- 
traty ſide, beginning at the end of the former, thus: | 
EK AIOE AP 
VORANUX . 
Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. i. cap. 26. tom. i. 

BOUTADE, in Miſic, an irregular flight or movement, 
without art or ſtudy. ES 
The word was alſo formerly uſed ſor a Job on the viol di 
gamba, thus called as being ſuppoſed to be extemporary. 
Richelet ſpeaks of a dance called boutade, invented by 

the famous Bocan, in the reign of Lewis XIII. ſo called 
from the brilk humorous manner of its beginning; but 
now out of uſe. 

BOUTAEL, in Zeo/sgy, the name of an Eaſt-Indian fiſh, 

of the LAMPREY kind, called alſo neegen 0ogen, and, by 
Mr. Ray, /ampetra Indica. It is caught in lakes, ponds, 
and other ſtanding waters, and is a very wholeſome and 
well- taſted fiſh. 
Its general deſcription ſeems to make it rather of the 
mrſtela than the lampetra kind; but if, as its name ex- 
prefles, it has ſeveral apertures for the gills, its Dutch 
name ſignifying nine eyes, it is abſolutely a new GENUS 
of fiſhes. ; 

BOUTANT, in Archite&ure.—An Arc-BOUTANT is an 
arch or buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault z and which is 
itſelf ſuſtained by ſome tirong wall, or maſſive pile. 


The word is French, and comes from the verb bouter, to 


but, or abut. 

A pillar BouTANT is a large chain, pile of ſtone, made 
to ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. 

BOUTE), in the Manege. A horſe is called boutt, when 
his legs ate in a itrait line from the knee to the coronet; 
ſhort-jointed horſes are moſt apt to be boute, 

BOUTS-rimes, a popular term in the French poetry; ſig- 
nifying certain r-ymes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a 
poet together with a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes 
ending in the ſame words, and the ſame order. 

The invention of the bouts-rimes is owing to one Du Lot, 
a poet, in the year 1649. In fixing the bouts, it is uſual 
to chuſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the lealt 
connexion, 

Some good authors fancy, that theſe rhymes are of all 
others the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and fur- 
niſh the moſt new thoughts of all others. Sarraſin has 
a poem on the defeat of the bouts-rimes. | 

The academy of Lanterniſts at Tholouſe have contri- 
buted towards keeping in countenance the bouts-rimes 3 
by propoſing each year a ſet of fourteen, to be filled up 
on the glories of the grand monarque: the viCtocious 
ſonnet to be rewarded with a fine medal.— An inſtance 
hereof may be given in the following one, filled up by 
P. Commire. 


Tout eft grand dans le roi, l'aſpect ſeul de fon buſte 


Rend nos fiers ennemis plus freids que des glagons. 
fit Guillaume n' attend que le tems des morons, 

. Pour ſe voir faccomber Gas un bras ft robulte. 
Don ne nous vante plus les miracles d Auguſte; 
Louis de bien regner lui ferott des legons: 
Horace en vain legale aus dicux dans ſes chanſons : 
Moinus que mon heros il ttait ſage & juſte, dee. 


BOU VIERA, in Z 00%, a name given by ſome to a ſmall. 


| 


broad, and flat freſh-water fiſh, called more uſually py. 
BULCA» 

BOW, Arcus, a weapon of offence made of wood, horn, 
or other elaltic matter, which, after being ſtrongly bent, 
by means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, in return. 
ing to its natural ſtate, throws out an arrow with great 

orce. 

It is alſo called the /ong-bow ũ by way of diſtinction from 
the cro/s-bow, or arbalet. 

The bow is the moſt ancient, and the moſt univerſal of 
all weapons. It has been found to obtain among the 
moſt barbarous and remote people, and who had the 
leaſt communication with the reſt of mankind, _ 
The uſe of the bow and arrow was firſt aboliſhed in 
France under Lewis XI. in 1581, and in their place was 
introduced the Swiſs AR Mus, that is, the halbard, pike, 
and broad-ſword. 
The {Zng-bow was formerly in great vogue in England 
moſt of our victories in France were acquired by it; and 
many laws were made to regulate and encourage its uſe, 
The parliament under Henry VIII. complain, © of the 
* diſuſe of the /ong-bow, heretofore the ſafe-guard and 
* defence of this kingdom, and the dread and terror of 
its enemies.“ 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 
By this act, all men under ſixty years of age, are com- 
manded to exerciſe ſhooting with /ong- bows, and to have 
a bow and arrows always ready. Children from ſeven 
years old to ſeventeen, are alſo enjoined to be bred up 
in ſhooting, Servants were not excuſed, hut to be ſup- 
plied with a eto by their maſters, and the price to be 
deducted out of their wages. Aliens were ſorbid the 
= of the /ong-bow, without a ſpecial licence from the 
ing. 
The art of uſing b:ws is called ARCHERY, and thoſe 
practiſed therein, ARCHERS, or bowwmen. 

Phe two ends or extremitics of a bow, to which the 
ſtring is faſtened, are called its horns, cornua. 
The ſtrength of a het may be calculated on this princi- 
ple, that its SPRING, i, e. the power whereby it reſtores 
itſelf to its natural poſition, is always proportionate to 
the diſtance or ſpace it is removed therefrom, 
The moſt barbarous nations often excel in the fabric of 
the particular things which they have the greateſt neceſ- 
lity for in the common offices of life. The Laplanders, 
who ſupport themſelves almoſt entirely by hunting, have 
an art of making bete, which we, in theſe improved 
parts of the world, have never arrived at. 
Their bow is made of two pieces of tough and ſtrong 
wood, ſhaved down to the ſame fize, and flatted on each 
ſide ; the two flat ſides of the pieces are brought cloſely 
and evenly together, and then joined by means of a glue 
made of the ſkins of pearch, which they have in great 
plenty, and of which they make a glue ſuperior in 
ſtrength to any which we have, 
The two pieces, when once united in this manner, will 
never ſeparate, and the b-w is of much more force to 
expel the arrow, than it could poſſibly have been under 
the ſame dimenſions, if made of only one piece. 
Among the ancients, the bow-ftring, called Tpxuot;, 
was made of horſes hair, and thence alſo called s8xx«ua; 
though Homer's bow-ſtrings are frequently made of hides 
cut into ſmall thongs; whence eta Bora. The upper- 
molt part of the bow to which the ſtring was faſtened, 
was called xowm, being commonly made of gold, and 
the laſt thing towards finiſhing the bow. The Grecian 
bows were frequently beautified with gold or ſilver; 
whence we have mention of aurei arcus; and Apollo is 
called Apyuporo&o;, But the matter of which they were 
ordinarily compoſed, ſeems to have been wood; though 
they were ancient'y, Scythian like, made of horn, as 
appears from that of Pandarus in Homer. Iliad. J. v. 
105. Potter. Arch. Græc. tom. ii. cap. 4. 
There are two kinds of bows, different in ſtructure and 
manner of ule, viz. 1. The common or long bsw among 
us, belt made of Spaniſh or Engliſh yew, beben of 
withen or elm, which is inferior to the ſormer; the 
ſhaft is made of birch or brazil, with grey or white ſea- 
thers. 2. The croſs-boww, chicfly uſed when, through 
any imbecility of the arm or back, the former cannot 
be managed. 

The invention of the J is uſually aſcribed to Apollo, 
and was firſt communicated to the primitive inhabitants 
of Crete, who are ſaid to have been the firſt of mortals 
ho underſtood the uſe of bows and arrows. And hence, 
even in latter ages, the Cretan bows were famous, and 
preferred by the Greeks to all others. Some, however, 
rather chuſe to honour Perſes, the ſon of Perſeus, with 
the invention of the bow; while others aſcribe it to 
Scythes, ſon of Jupiter, and progenitor to the Scythians, 
who were excellent at this art, and by many reputed the 
firſt maſters of it. From them it was derived to the 
Grecians, ſome of whoſe ancient nobility were inftructed 
by the Scythians in the uſe of the bow, which in thoſe 


days 
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days paſſed for a moſt princely education. Tt was firſt 
introduced into the Roman army, in the ſecond Punic 
war. Potter Arch. Græc. tom. ii. lib. iii. cap. 4. 
Aguin. Lex. Milit. rom. ii. p. 260. 

The Indians ſtill retain the b. In the repoſitory of 
the Royal Society, we lee a Weſt Indian bow two yards 
long. f , 

The Scythian bow was famous for its incurvation, which 
diſtinguiſhed it from the bows of Greece and other na- 
tions; being ſo great as to form an half-moon, or ſemi- 
circle: whence the ſhepherd in Athenæus, being to de- 
ſcribe the letters in 'Theſeus's name, and expreſſing each 
of them by ſome appoſite reſemblance, compares the 
third to the Scythian bow ; meaning not the more modern 
character L, but the ancient C, which is ſemicircular, 
and bears the third place in GHCEVC. 

Bow, cro/s, is alſo called aRBALET ; which word is derived 
from arbaliſta, i. e. arcubaliſſa, a bow with a ſling. 

The arbalet conſiſts of a ſteel- bow, ſet in a ſhaft of wood, 

furniſhed with a ſtring and a trigger; and is bent with a 
iece of iron fitted for that purpoſe. It ſerves to throw 

Pulters, large arrows, darts, &c. 

The ancients had large machines uſed for throwing many 

arrows at once, called arbalets, or BALLISTA#. 

Bow, in Mic, denotes a machine that ſerves to play, or 
give the found to vIOLs, VIOLINS, and other inſtru— 
ments of that kind, by drawing it gently over the itrings 
thereof, F 
The bow conſiſts of three parts; the firſt is the ſtick, or 
wood, to which the hair is faſtened; the ſecond is com- 
poſed of about eighty or an hundred horſe hairs, or fila- 
ments of filk ; the third is the nut, a ſort of half wheel, 


which ſerves to keep the hairs in the due degree of 


tenſion. 

The ancients do not appear to have been acquainted with 
bows of hair: in lieu of theſe, they {truck their inſtru— 
ments with a PLECTRUM; over which our botvs have 
great advantage, for giving long and ſhort ſounds, and 
other modifications, which a plectrum cannot produce. 

Bow, in Trade and Manufa#rnres, denotes a flexible inſtru- 
ment contiſting of a piece of ſteel or iron, to the two 
ends of which is faſtened a cat-gut, uſed by ſmirhs, 
watchmakers, and other artificers, for the piercing and 
turning of divers forts of works. 

This is more peculiarly called a DRILL-boww. 

It is ſometimes alſo made of wood, whalebone, and the 
like. 

Operators in moſaic have a ſort of het made of a piece 
of <laſtic wood, with a braſs wire ſaſtened to the ends 
of it which ſerves to ſaw hard and precious ſtones. 
Letter-calters have alſo a bow, wherewith to keep the 
matrix even. See FOUNDERY. 

Bow, among Builders, denotes a beam of wood, or braſs, 
with three long ſcrews, that govern or direct a lath of 
wood or ſteel to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing 
draughts of ſhips, and projections of the ſphere, or 
wherever it is requiſite to draw large arches. 

Bow is alſo is the name of an iuſtrument formely uſed at ſea 
ſor taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſting of a large arch 
of go degrees graduated, three vanes, a ſhank or ſtaff, 
a ſhade-vane, a fight-vane, and an horizon-vane.— But 
it is now out of uſe. 

Bow - bearer, an under-officer of the foreſt, who is to ob- 
ſerve and take notice of all manner of treſpaſs againſt 
vert or veniſon; and to attach, or cauſe to be attached, 
the offenders, in the next court of attachment. 

Bow-cap, among Betani/ts, one of the forms or poſitions of 
the LEAVES of FLOWERS, Wherein the leaves are laid 
ſomewhat converſely over each other, but not plaited. 

Bow-compaſs. See Coup Ass. 

Bo w-aye, a new kind of ſcarlet red, ſuperior to madder ; 
but inferior to the true ſcarlet grain for fixedneſs and 
duration. It was brought into England, and firſt prac- 
tiſed at the village of Bow, near London, by Kephler, 
a Dutchman, in the year 1643. | | 

Bow of the gills, a term uſed by ſome 1{chthyologi/ts, to ex- 
prels the convex part of each G1LL, each being a long 
ſemicircle, terminated by many laminæ, which form 
what is called the leaf. | 
OW=grace, in the Sca Language, a frame or compoſition of 
old ropes, or junks of cables, uſed to be laid out at the 
bows, ſtems and fides of ſhips to preſerve thenr from 
great flakes of ice, chicfly when they fail in high north 
or ſouth latitudes. 

Bow -net, or wheel, an engine for catching fiſh, chiefly 
lobſters and craw-Hſh, made of two round wicker-bal- 
lets, pointed at the end, one of which is thruſt into the 
other; at the mouth is a little rim, four or five inches 
broad, ſomewhat bent inwards. It is alſo uſed for catch- 
ing ſparruws. 4 

Bow, rain. Sec RAin-bow. 


Bows of a;ſaddlc, are two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, 


BO W 


to receive the upper part of a horſe's back, to give the 
ſaddle its due form, and to keep it tight. 

The fore-bow, which ſuſtains the pommel, is compoſed ' 
of the wITHERS, the pREASTS, the POINTS or toes, 
and the CORKING, 

The hind- bow bears the TROUssEQUI1N, or quilted roll. 
The bows are covered with ſinews, that is, with bulls 
pizzles beaten and ſo run all over the bows, to make 
them ſtronger, They are likewgſe firengthened with 
bands of iron, to keep them tight. It is on the lower 
fide of the bows that the ſaddle-ſtraps are nailed ; the 
uſe of which is to make faſt the girths. 

Bow of a /hip is the rounding part of a ſhip's ſide for- 
ward, or that part of her which is broadeſt before: it 
begins at the place where the planks arch inwards, and 
compaſſing about towards the ſtem, ends where they 
cloſe at the ſtem or prow. 

If a ſhip has a broad round bow, they call it a hold or 
bluff bow; if the has a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe 
has à lcan bow. 

The proportioning of the bow is of great importance to 
the failing of the ſhip ; it being this part that firſt breaks 
off the fea, and on which is, in a manner, all the bear- 
ing of the ſhip. If the bow be too broad, the veſſel will 
not make her way eafily through the water, but carry a 
| Av load of dead water before her; and if it be too 
can or thin, ſhe will pitch or beat much into a hollow 
ſea, for want of breadth to bear her up. 

Bouguer obſerves, that a bet which meets with the leaſt 
reſiſtance in a direct and oblique courſe, has alſo the ad- 
ditional property of driving the leaſt to leeward. Traité 
du Navire. 

The piece of ordnance that lies in this place is alſo called 
the bow-prece;z and the ANcHoRs that hang there, are 
called her great and little BOWER. 

Bow, on the, in the Sea Language, denotes an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended between ſome diſtant object, 
and that point of the compaſs which is right a head, and 
to which the ſhip's ſtem is directed, 

Bo w-sPRIT, or BoL T-$PRIT, a kind of maſt in a veſſel, 
ſtanding foremoſt on the prow, and projecting ſlopeways 
over the ſtem: its lower end is faſtened to the partners 
of the fore-maſt, and farther ſupported by the fore · ſtay: 
it ſerves to carry the ſprit-ſail, ſprit-top-ſail, and jack- 
ſtaff.— Vid. Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 124. fig. 2. u. 16. 

The boww-ſprit ſhould be two thirds of the length of the 
main=malt, and its thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt : 
when it is twelve fathoms five foot long, its yard muſt 
be eight fathoms two foot long; and the top-maſt of the 
bow-ſprit, three fathoms one foot. | 
To the bolt-ſprit are faſtened all the ſtays belonging to the 
ſore-malt, fore-top-maſt, and fore-top-gallant, &c, with 
their bowlines and jacks, beſides the riggings which be- 
longs to its own fails. 
If a ſhip ſpends her bo/t-/prit, or, as the term is, if the 
belt-ſprit drop by the board, the fore-maſt will quickly fol- 
low, if it be a rough ſea, eſpecially in failing by a wind. 

Bow-/laves. See GaRBLING of Bow-ftaues. | 

Bow-/aw. See Saw. 

BOWELLING, exenteratio, the act of pulling out the in- 
trails of an animal. 

Borwelling makes part of the progreſs of EMBALMING. 

BowELLING is alſo a part of the puniſhment of traitors in 
England, who are to have their bowels ripped open, torn 
forth, and burnt before them. Fractioni, ſuſpendio, de- 
collationi, exenterationi, & quaterization: adjudicavit. 
Knyght. ſub Edw. II. in the ſentence of Hugh Spencer. 

BOWER. See ANCHOR. 

Bow ER, in Gardening, a ſhady place, under covert of trees 

or branches interwoven. 
A bower differs from an ARBOUR, in that the latter is al- 
ways built long and arched, but a bower either round or 
ſquare at the bottom, and made with a fort of dome or 
cicling at the top. 

BowER, Lady's, in Botany, See VIRGIN's Bower. 
BOWET, or Bowess, among Falconers, denotes a young 
hawk when ſhe draws things out of her neſt, and covets 

to clamber on the boughs. 

BOWGE of court, See BoucHRE of Court. 8 

BOWI., denotes either a ball of wood for the uſe of Bow U. 
ING; or a veſſel of capacity for holding liquors. 

Bo w L-waſſel., See W asSEL- Bowl. | 

BOWLDER-/tones, a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones, of an inde- 
terminate texture and figure, generally roundiſh, found... 
on the ſhores of the ſea and banks of rivers. 

Bowlders. or botolder- ſtones, are only lumps and fragments 
of ſtones or marble, broken from the adjacent cliffs, and 
rounded by being bowled, and tumbling to and again by 
the action of the water; whence the name bow/der-ſtones, 
as being formed by an action like that of a bowl, and 
thereby reduced to the ſhape of one. 

Neither the b9w/ders nor rubble {tones are ever inveſted 
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With an exterior ſtrong cruſt or ſkin : it is plain from the | 
manner of their formation they cannot. This is one 


mark by which they are diſtinguiſhed from flints, peb- 
bles, or the other native nodules, which were formed 
before the ſubſiding of the matter of the ffrata, and are 


always covered with ſuch a cruſt or ſkin, unleſs it has 
been worn off. 


BOWLING, or Bow-LINE, in Sea-language, a rope faſtened 


to the middle of the leech, or perpendicular edge of the 
ſquare fails of a ſhip, ſerving to make the ſail ſtand 
ſharper or cloſer by a wind. 

The bow-line is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, 
called bridles, like a crow's foot, to as many parts of 
the ſail; only the mizen- ou · line is faſtened to the lower 
end of the yard. 

The bow-line belongs to all ſails, except the ſprit-ſail, and 
ſprit-top-ſail; where it is omitted for want of room to 
hale it forwards by; and thence it is, that thoſe fails 
cannot be uſed cloſe by a wind. 

The ancients appear to have been acquainted with the 
uſe of the bow-line, which is the reaſon they always 
failed betore the wind. 

By means of this rope, a ſail may be drawn away, and 
the wind, when received ſideways, prevented from 
ſwelling it too much, which would hinder the ſhip's run 
inſtead of forwarding it : it alſo ſerves to hinder the wind 
from eſcaping or blowing by on the ſide they are drawn 
on. 

The phraſes peculiar to this rope are; /harp the bow-line 3 
i. c. hale it taught, or pull it hard; Hale up the bow-line, 
i. e. pull it harder forward on ; check, eaſe, or run up the 
bow-line;, 1. e. let it be more ſlack. 


Bow-LINE bridles, are the ropes by which the bow-line 1s 


faſtened to the leech of the ſail. 


Bow-LIxER-Iuot, denotes a knot that will not ſlip, by which 


the bow-line-bridle is faſtened to the crengles. 


Bow LING, among Gameſters, the act or art of throwing 


bowls. 


Bowling, among us, is chicfly the name of a game or 
exerciſe, practiſed either in open places, as bares and 
bowling-greens, or in cloſe bowling-allcys. 
The ſkill of 4-ww/ing depends much on a knowledge of the 
round, and the right choice of a bowl ſuicable to it: 
8 cloſe alleys the flat bowl ; for green ſwards plain and 
level, the bowl as round as a ball, is preferred, 
'The terms uſed in bowling, are, to bow! wide, which is 
when the bias does not hold, or is not ſtrong enough; 
narrow, when it is too ſtrong, or holds too much; finely 
bowled, is when the ground is well choſen, and the bow! 
paſſes near the block, even though it goes much beyond it; 
bewling through, or a yard over, is done in order to move 
the block: an over bowl, that which goes beyond it; a 
bowl! laid at hand, is that put down within the gameſter's 
reach, to be in the way of the next bowler, and hinder 
his having the advantage of the belt ground; bowling at 


length, neither bowling through no ſhort ; a dead length, | 


a juſt or exact one; throwing or flinging, is diſcharging a 
bowl with a ſtrength purpolely too great for a length, 
in order to carry off either the block or ſome near bowl ; 
bowtl-room, or miſſing-woed, is when a bowl has free pal- 
ſage, without ſtriking on any other; get off, is when a 
bowl being narrow, is wanted to be wider; bow! bet at 
block, that neareſt the block; drawing à caſt or bowl, is to 
win it by bowling nearer, without ſtirring either the bowl 
or block; a bowl is faid to rub, when it meets with ſome 
obſtacle in the ground, which retards its motion, and 
weakens its force; it is gone, when far beyond the block. 
Block ignifies a little bowl laid for a mark, alſo called a 
JACK. 

Mark, is a proper bowling diſtance, not under ſo many 
yards; and being at lealt a yard and a half from the edge 
of the green. 


Ground, a bag or handkerchief laid down to mark where 
a bowl is to go. | 


Lead, the advantage of throwing the block, and bow!- 
ing firſt, | 
Caſt, is one beſt bowl at an end. 

End, a hit, or when all the bowls are out. 

The game, or up, is five caſts, or beſt bowls. 


BowLiNnG-green, in Gardening, a kind of parterre in a grove, 


Jaid with fine turf, requiring to be frequently mowed, 
laid out in compartments of divers figures, wich dwart- 
trees, and other decorations, 

Bowling-greens are of Engliſh origin, but bave been 
adopted by the French and Italians, who have them only 
for ornament ; being unacquainted with, or not fancying 


the exerciſe, on account of which they were firſt made 
in England, | 


BOWSE, a ſca-term, Ggnifying as much as Hale, or pull 


together. 


Thus, haling upon a tack is called bow/ing upon a tach; 


and when they would have the men all pull together, 
they cry, boiſe away. 


BOX 


Buwſeis chiefly uſed by the gunners when they hale updn 
their tackles, to thruſt a piece out of a port; in which 
caſe they cry, bowſe hoa, i. e. pull more upon the tackle; 
alſo when there is occaſion to pull more on the tackle ; 
than otherwiſe, they ſay, bowl/e upon the tackle, 


BOW YERS, artificers whoſe buſineſs is to make hows. 


In which ſenſe, bowyers ſtand diſtinguiſhed from fletchers, 
who made arrows. 
The bowyers company was incorporated in 2 — con- 


ſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, twelve aſliſtants, and 
thirty on the livery. 


BOX, Buxus, in Botany, the Box- tree; a genus of the mo- 


noecia tetrandria claſs of plants, the characters of which 
are theſe. It hath male and female flowers on the ſame 
plant ; the male flowers having a three-leaved, and the 
female, a four-leaved empalement. The male flowers 
have two, and the female three, concave petals. The 
male flowers have four upright ſtamina, with the rudi- 
ment of a germen, but no ſtile or ſtigma; the female 
flowers have a roundiſh, blunt, three-cornered germen. 
'The empalement afterward becomes a roundith capſule, 
ſhaped like an inverted pottage-pot, opening in three 
cells, each having two oblong ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies ; the box-tree with oval leaves, the narrow-leaved 
box, and the dwarf, or Dutch ber. 

The two firſt ſorts have been frequently raiſed from 
ſeeds, and conſtantly produced plants of the fame kinds 
with thoſe from which the ſeeds were taken. The 
dwarf box will never rife to conſiderable height with 
any culture; nor has it been ſeen to flower, where the 
plants. have been encouraged to grow many years in the 
greateſt luxuriancy. 


The ſeaſons for planting this are the autumn, and very 


_ early in the ſpring. And the beſt ſpecies for this pur- 


poſe, is the Dwarf Dutch box. The edgings of box are 
now only planted on the ſides of borders next walls, and 
not as was ſometime fince the faſhion, all round bor- 
ders or fruit-beds, in the middle of gardens, unleſs they 
have a gravel walk between them, in which caſe it ſerves 
to keep the earth of the borders from waſhing down on 
the walks in hard rains, and fouling the gravel. 

In che laſt age, it was alſo a very common practice to 
plant borders, or edgings, of aromatic herbs, as thyme, 
ſavory, hytiop, lavender, and the like: but theſe are all 
apt to grow woody, and to be in part, or wholly, de- 
{troyed in hard winters. Daiſies, thrift, or ſea-july- 
flower, and chamomile, are alſo uſed by ſome for this 
purpoſe; but they require yearly tranſplanting, and a 
great deal of trouble, elſe they grow out of form ; and 
theſe ate alſo ſubject to periſh in very hard ſeaſons. 

Box is Cultivated for the ornament of gardens, chiefly 
for hedges and borders, the ſmallneſs of its leaf making 
it cut very cloſe and even, Its wood is yellow, hard, 
clole, even, very heavy, and eaſily taking a poliſh : 
whence its uſe in making muſical inſtruments, combs, 
ſpoons, toothpick-caſes, and other Tunbridge ware. It 
does not ſwim in water, nor is it liable to rot or to be 
worm-eaten ; whence its uſes for the axle: trees of wheels. 
It yields a chemical oil and ſpirit by diſtillation, of ſome 
ule in medicine, and its decoction is by ſome held equal 
in virtue to guaracum. 

Among the ancients, the b9x-tree was conſecrated to Cy- 
bele, becauſe flutes were then made of its wood, as is 
done to this day. Pitiſcus imagines it was alſo ſacred to 
Bacchus, from a paſſage in Statius, Cum Bacchia mugit 
luxus; but without much foundation, the word buxus 
here only denoting flutes, as being the matter they were 
uſually made of; not that the tree was conſecrated to 
Bacchus. 

'The honourable Daines Barrington is of opinion, that it 
is not indigenous in Great Britain. See his paper on 
this ſubject, Phil, Lranſ. vol. lix. Ne 5. an. 1769. 


Box-tree, ſand, Hura, in 2 a genus of the monoccia 


adelphia claſs of plants. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have no petals, but a column of ſtamina, which 
are joined at bottom into a cylinder. The female flowers 
have a {welling empalement of one leaf, with one tu- 
bulous petal ; the roundiſh germen is ſituated in the bot- 
tom of the- empalement, which afterward becomes an 
orbicular ligneous fruit, depreſſed at top and bottom, 
having twelve deep furrows, with ſo many cells, which 
epen at the top with an elaſticity, each containing one 
round flat ſeed. We know but one ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, which grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
The fruit of this plant, if it remains on until it be fully 
ripe, will burlt in the heat of the day, with an exploſion 
like the report of a piſtol ; by which the ſeeds are caſt 
round to a, conſiderable diſtance ; theſe ſeeds, when green, 
vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat akin 
to the nux vomica. 
This fruit is by the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies cut 
open on the fide where the footſtalk grew, and the ſeed 
care- 


BOX 


tarefully taken out; the ſhell is uſed as a ſtandiſh to con- 


tain ſand for writing, which gave occalion for the name 
of ſand-box tree. f 
As this plant has ample leaves, which are of a beautiful 
green colour, it makes an agreeable variety among other 
tender exotic plants in che ſtove ; for where they are kept 
wum, and duly refreſhed with water, they retain their 
leaves all the year in verdure. Miller, : 
Box-tree, Arrican, Myrſine, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nog yuia ciaſs of plants, the corolla of which has five pe- 
tals , the filaments are jo!ned to the top of the petals ; 
and the capſule is muricated, and contains hve cells, with 
a ſingle ſced in each. | 
Box is alſo uſed to denote a cafe for holding things; of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, as a ſalve box, pyxis un- 
ventaria, that uſed by ſurgeons to carry with them. 
Box is ſometimes alſo uſed for a kind of meaſure, though 
variable according to the commodity. Thus the box ot 
quicklilver contains from one to two hundred weight ; 
of prunellas, about fourteen hundred ; of rings for keys, 
two groſs. &c. : 
Box, coach, a place under the coachman's ſeat, wherein he 
puts What may be wanted for the ſervice of the coach or 
hortes. WE. 
Box, dice, a narrow deep cornet, channelled within, where- 
in the dice are ſhaken and thrown, | 
This anſwers to what the Romans call itillus; whence 
crepitandes fritilli, and, in Seneca, refs ante fritillo, The 
fame author alſo ufes concutere /ritillum, hguratively for 
laying. 8 
Beſides the fritillus, the Romans, for greater ſecurity, 
had nother kind of dice-box, called pyrgus, and ſome 
imes terricula. It was placed immoveable in the middle 
of the table, being perforated or open at both ends, and 
channelled alſo within: over the top was put a kind of 
ſunnel, into which the dice were caſt out of the /r:ti/lus ; 
whence deſcending, they fell through the bottom on the 
table; by which all practiſing on them with the fingets 
was effectually prevented. For want of ſome contrivance 
of this kind, our ſharpers have opportunities of playing 
divers tricks with the box, as palming, topping, flab- 
bing. Hyde. Hiſt. Nerdilud. 5 5. p. 27, 28. 
Box-iron, a kind of caſe wherein the heaters are incloſed 
for ironing linen. 5 
Box-money, at Hazard, is that which is paid the box-keeper, 
or him who furnithes the box and dice. Betters have the 
advantage over caſters, as they have no ex- money to pay, 
which at long run would beggar the moſt fortunate 
player. Hence ſome gameſters will never caſt, to ſave 
the expence of he money. | 
Box 4 a ploug h, a name by which the farmers call that 
erols piece in the head of the pLoUGH, through which 
the ſpindle of the two wheels patfes, and to which are 
faſtened the two crow-ſtaves, ſerving, by their holes, to 
regulate the height of the bezm, the tow-chain below, 
the ſtake which ſupports the bridle-chain above, and the 
gallows behind, into which are fixed the wilds with the 
crooks of iron, for the drawing the whole plough along. 
This part of the plough is placed croſs-wite with the 
beam, and ſtands much below it, and not far from the 
ground. : : : 
Box. ſtrong, a colfer of iron, or of thick wood, ſecured 
with iron plates, and a lock with ſeveral bolts, difhcult 
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either to be opened ot forced; chicily uſed for putting 


money in. | 

Box, in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors to a ſmall 
fith caught iu the Mediterranean, and more uſually known 
by the name of nhoors, from the largeneſs of its eyes. 

Box andncedle,in Navigation, is the ſame withthe COMPASS. 

Box of a watch, the outer caſe or cover. 

Box of a wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. 

Box-galls. See GalLs of the box. 

Bux-puceron, See GRUB of the box. 

Box thorn, in Botany. See Box "FHoRN and Lxeiun. 

Box-hauling, in Sea- Language, a particular method of vcer- 
ing a ſhip, when the {well of the fea renders tacking im- 
practicable. It is performed by putting the helm a-/ce, 
to throw the head up to windward, when by the action 
of the waves on the weather-bow, it falls off or turns to 
leeward ; the aſter-ſails ate at this time diminiſhed, that 
they may not prevent the ſhip from turning: but they 
are again extended, as ſoon as the ſhip, in vecring, brings 
the wind on the opyolire quarter, in order to atlilt her 
motion of wheeling. See VEERING, 

Boxes in a play-houſe, are little apartments behind and 
ade of the pit. We ſay, the front-boxes, the ſtage- 
boxes, &c. 

BOXERS, a kind of athlete, who combat or contend for 

victory with their filts, 


Boxers amount to the ſame with what, among the Ro- 
mans, were called pugiles. 
The ſtrange disftgurcments theſe boxers underwent were 


ſuch,'that frequently they could not be known, and ren- 
Vol. I. Ne 40. 
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dered them the object of many railleries. In the Greek 
anthology, there are four epigrams of the poet Lucilius, 
and one of Lucian; wherem their dis, gurements arc 
pleaſantly enough expoſed. Anthol. Grzc. lib. ii. Ep. 
I, 2, 3, 10, 14. 

BOXING, the exerciſe of fighting with the fiſts, either 
naked, or with a ſtone, or leaden ball graſped in them. 
In which ſenſe, boxing coincides with the pugillatus of the 
Romans, and what, on our amphitheatres, is ſometimes 
called trial of manhood. 

When the champions had geatieat, or balls, whether of 
lead or ſtone, it was properly denominated o@aipouaxia 
Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 21. vol. I. | 
The ancient boxing differed from the pugna cæſtuum, in 
which the combatants had leathern thongs on their hands, 
and balls to offend their antagoniſts ; though this diſtinc- 
tion is frequently overlooked, and fighting with the 
cus ranked as a part of the buſineſs of the les. 

We may diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of boxing viz. where 
both the head and hands were naked ; where the hands 
were armed and the head naked; and where the head 
was Covered with a kind of cap called au rHOTI DES, and 
the hands alfo furniſhed with the ce/tzs. 

Boxing is an ancient exerciſe, having been in uſe in the 
heroic times, beiore the invention ot iron and weapons. 
Ihoſe who prepared themſelves for it, uſed all the means 
that could be contrived to render themſelves fat and fleſhy, 
that they might be better able to endure blows : whence 
corpulent men or women were uſually called pues, ac- 
cotding to Lerence: Siqua eft habitior paulo, pugilem ee 
alunt. M. Burette has given the hiſtory of the ancient 
pugilate, or b9x:1g, with great exactneis. Mem. Acad. 
Inicript. tom. iv. p. 353, &c. 

BoX1NnG, among Sailors, is uſed to denote the rehearſing the 
ſeveral points of the compaſs in their proper order. 
Boxing likewite denotes an operation pertormed, by lay- 
ing the head fails aback, in order to receive the wind in 
a direction perpendicular to their ſurfaces, that the ſhip's 
head may hereby be thrown back into the line of her 
courle, after ſhe had inclined to windward of it by ne- 
glect of the helmſman, or otherwiſe. Falcon. Mar. Di. 

BoXxiXKG is alſo uſed for the tapping of a tree, to make it 

yield its juice. See BLEEDING and Sap. 
Phe boxing of maple is performed by making a hole with 
an ax or chiſſel into the fide of the tree, about a foot 
from the ground; out of it flows a liquor from which 
SUGAR is made. Phil. Tranſ. NY 364. 

BOXUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors 
to the common MISLETOE. 

BOY AR, orBo1aR, a term uſed fora Ruſſianlord, or grandee. 
Acording to Becman, boyars are what, in other countries, 
are called the upper nobility : he adds, that the czar of 
Muſcovy, in hisdiplomas, namesboyars before w ay woDES., 

BOYAU, in Fortification, a branch of the trenches ; or a 
lit.” or cut, which runs from the trenches to cover ſome 
ſpot of ground ; being drawn parallel to the defence of 
the place, that it may not be enfiladed, that is, that the 
{hot from the town may not ſcour along it. 

BOYER, in Navigation, a kind of Flemiſh floop, or ſmall 
veſſel of burden, having a boltſprit, a caſtle at each end, 
and a tall maſt ; chiefly fit for the navigation of rivers, 
and, in many of its parts reſembling a $MACK. 

The aver has a double bottom, and a forked maſt, that 
it may run better with the bowling-line, without driving. 

BOYES, an order of American prieſts, or magicians, uſed 
by the ſavages for calling up their gods, either to be re- 
venged on them who have done them an injury, or to 
be cured of ſome diſeaſe, wherewith they are infeſted, 
or to arive out ſome devil. . 

They are alſo conſulted with regard to the event of their 


wars. Each boye has his peculiar deity : who is invoked 
by certain forms of words, ſung in a quaint tone, accom- 
panied with the fumes of tobacco. 


BOYEUPECANGA, in Zoology, the name of a very large 
ſerpent, diſtinguiſhed by this name on account of certain 
prominences on its back. It is a very large and remark- 
able thick ſerpent, and of very fatal poiſon. Ray. 

BOYLE's Le&ures, a courſe of eight ſermons or lectures, 
preached annually, ſet on foot by the honourable Robert 
Boyle, eſq. by a codicil annexed to his will in 1691; 
whole delign, as expreſſed by the inſtitucor, is, to prove 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion againſt infidels, wich- 
out deſcending to any controverſies among Chriſtians z 
and to anſwer new difficulties, ſcruples, &c. 

For the ſupport of this lecture, he aſſigned the rent of 
his houſe in Crooked-lane to ſome learned divine within 
the bills of mortality, to be elected for a term not ex- 
ceeding three years, by the late archbiſhop Tenniſon, and 
others. But the fund proving precarious, the ſalary was 
ill paid: to remedy which inconveniencies, the ſaid arch- 
biſhop procured a yearly ſtipend of 50 pounds, for ever, 


to be paid quarterly; charged on a farm in the pariſh of 
Brill, in the county of Bucks, 
To 
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To this appointment we are indebted for many elabo- | 


rate defences both of natural and revealed religion. 
BOYLING. See Bo1LinG and D 
BOYUNA, in 2 gology, the name of an American ſpecies 
of ſerpent. It is ver long and fender, and all over of 
a black colour. It has exactly the ſmell of a fox, but 
ſo ſtron „that nobody can endure to be near it. Ray. 
BRABA CIONES, in Middle Age Writers, a kind of Ne- 


therland ſoldiery, infamous for rapine, being little better | 


than commiſſioned banditt;, who hired themſelves to fight 
for any that could pay them beſt. 

The word is varioufly written by the hiftorians of thoſe 
days ; all given them from the country of Brabant, which 
was the chief nurſery of thoſe troops. They are alſo 
frequently confounded with the Routiers, Roturiers, Rup- 
tarii, Ruterarii, Coteraux, &c. Daniel. Hiſt. de la Mil. 
Franc. liv. iii. chap. 8. 

BRABE, an herb mentioned by Oribaſtus; the deſcription 
he gives of which is, that it grows a cubit high, ſhoot- 
ing forth branches on each fide, with leaves reſembling 
thofe of the /epidium in ſhape, but ſofter and whiter, and 
at the top bearing an nmbet of flowers like the elder. 

BRABEJUM, in Botany, African almond, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia Claſs of plants. Its 1 are 


theſe: the flower is compoſed of ſour narrow obtuſe pe- 


tals, which are erect, and hath four ſtender ſtamina. In 
the centre is a ſmall hairy germen, which afterward be- 
comes an oval, hairy, dry berry, incloſing an oval nut. 
We have but one ſpecies of this plant, which is a native 
of the country about the Cape of Good Hope. 
In Europe it ſeldom grows above eight or nine feet high 
ut in its native ſoil, it is a tree of a middling growth ; 
as it is too tender to live through the winter in the open 
air, ſo we cannot expect to fee it grow to a great ſize. 
BRABEUTES, or BraZztvy Ta, in Antiquity, an officer 


who preſided at the public games, and decreed the prizes | 


to the victors. 
The word is formed from gag, prize or reward. 
The Latins called him degnator and munerarius. 
The generality of writers confound the brabeutes with the 
AGONOTHETA, between whom there however appears 
to have been this difference, that the former preſided at 
. the gymnaſtic combats, the latter at the ſacred ones. 
BRACE, in H-iting, a term uſed to ſignify a certain crooked 
ſtroke or figure of a pen, made at the end of two or 
more lines in an account, which expreſs two or more ar- 
ticles charged with one and the fame ſum at the end, 
which is uſually placed in the centre of the brace. 


Debts due to me, ſome of which are good, athers dubious, 
Good Debts. Fad Debts. 

From Mr. James * 300 From Mr. Jobn ** 400 

From Mr, Peter * 200 e 500 From Mr. Nicolas * 500 


BRACE is commonly taken for a couple, or pair; and in 
this ſenfe is applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of 
game; as a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c.—They 
alſo ſay, a brace of greyhounds. 

Brace, in Architecture, denotes a piece of timber framed 
in with bevel-joints ; ſerving to keep the building from 
ſwerving either way. 

When a brace is framed into a king- piece, or principal 
rafter, it is called by ſome a Hut. 
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Brace, BRAcchle, or BRasst, alfo denotes a foreign 


long meaſure, anſwering to our FATHOM. 


| BRacE is alſo uſed for a meaſure taken from the length of 


the arm, when extended; and is ufed in divers cities of 
Italy, in lieu of the foot or yard. Its length is various; 
the brace of Bergamo, according to Scamozzi, is nine- 
teen Paris royal inches, and a half; according to M. 
Petit, ſixteen inches two thirds ; the brace of Bologna is 
fourteen inches; that of Breſſe, ſeventeen inches ſeven 
lines and a half, according to Scamozzi; and according 


to M. Petit, ſeventeen inches five lines; the Mantuan | 


brace is feventeen inches four lines; that of Milan, twenty- 
two inches; thoſe of Parma, twenty inches one third 
of Sienna, twenty-one inches two thirds ; of Florence, 
twenty inches two thirds, according to Maggi ; twenty- 
one inches four lines and a half, according to Lorini; 


twenty-two inches two thirds, according to Scamozzi, | 


and twenty-one inches one third, according to Picart. 

BRACED, in Hera/dyy, is uſed in ſpeaking of chevronels 
which are intermingled. He bears azure a chief or, 
and Three chevronels braced, in the baſe of the eſcut- 
cheon by the name of Fitz-Hugh. -I. Tab. Heraldry, 
fig. 17. 

BRACELET, an ornament uſually worn round the wriſt. 

The word is French, brace/ct ; which Menage derives 

further from braceletum, a diminutive of braci/e, a word 

occurring in writers of the Juſtinian age; all formed 

from the Latin brachium, arm. 

| Bracelet amounts to the ſame with what was called by the 

ancients, armilla, brachiale, accabus z in the middle-age, 

bega, bauga, armiſpatha, | 


Among the ancient Romans, the men as well as the wo- 
men, wore bracelets; but the latter, it is to be obſerved, 
never wore them till they were betrothed. 

| Bracelets were at firſt properly military ornaments or te- 

wards, frequently conferred among the ancients, by ge- 
| nerals and princes, on thoſe who behaved gallantly in 
fight. They became afterwards arbitrary decorations, aſ- 
ſumed at pleaſure; and are ſometimes ſaid to have been 
worn for health as well as ornament z and particularly as 

Auers, to break the force of charms and faſcinations. 

| Among the Romans we meet with divers ſpecies and de- 

| nominations of bracelets; as the brachiale, which covered 
the whole length of the arm; the dextrale, or dextroche- 
rium, only the wriſt, and that only of the right atm; 
viria, or viriola, peculiar to the male ſex ; /pinther, to the 
women, being worn on the left arm; verua, uſed as an 
AMULET ; amphidion, worn either on the arm or about 
the neck ; ca/beum, or galbeum, worn by generals in their 
triumphs. Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. tom. i. and ii. Du-Cange. 
Gloſf. Lat. tom. i. & ii. Kennet. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 
II. lib. iv. cap. 16. 
Bartholin has a treatiſe on the bracelets of the ancients, 
The northern people ufed alfo to ſwear on their bracelet, 
to render contracts more inviolable. 
Bracelets are fill much uſed by the ſavages of Africa and 
America, made of metal, glaſs-beads, ſhells, and the like. 

BRACELET is alſo uſed, in Anatomy, to denote the circular 
ligament which inveſts the carpus, called alſo ligamentum 
annulare. | 

BRACELETS, in ſome Ancient Law Books, denote beagles, 
or hounds of the ſmaller kind. 

BRACES, in the Sea Langnage, are ropes belonging to all 
the yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, two to each yard, 
except thoſe of the top-gallant, and ſprit-ſail top-ſail yards: 
being reeved through blocks faſlened to pendants ſeized 
to the yard-arms. —See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 11. 21, 50» 

68. 89. 11. 130. 139. 

| The ufe of braces is, to ſquare the yard; that is, to ſet it 

| ſquare.—Hence, ts brace the yard, is to bring it to either 
fide. 7% traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over- 
thwart.— To right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may 
ftand at right angles with the length of the ſhip. 

All braces come aftward on; the main brace comes to the 
poop, the main-top-ſail brace to the mizen-top, and thence 
to the main-ſhrouds; the fore and fore top-ſail braces 
come down by the main, and main-top-fail ſtays, and ſo 
of the reſt, 

The mizen-bowline ſerves for a brace to that yard; and 
the croſs-jack braces are brought forward to the main- 
ſhrouds, whenever a ſhip ſails cloſe by a wind. 

BRACHERIUM, or BRACHER1iOLUM, a kind of ſteel- 
bandage worn about the hips, and uſed for the retention 
and cure of ruptures. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. 

BRACHLAUS, or BRAChIAL Is, a name given to two 
muſcles of the arm, the one external, the other internal. 
Brachiaus is a name given by Spigelius and others to a 
muſcle of the arm, now generally known under the name 
of brachialis, or brachicens internus. 

BR&acHlzvus externus ariſes about the middle and poſterior 
part of the humerys. It joins its fibres with the muſculss 
longus and brevis; and being externally tendinous, they, 
together, cover all the elbow, and are inſerted into the ole- 
crauum. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 12. ANCONAUS 
caleruus, and ſometimes the interns, is called by this name. 

BrRACH i AUs internus lies partly under the biceps ; it riſes by 
a fleſhy beginning from the middle and internal part of 
the humerus ; and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part 
of the cubitus, by a very ſhort, but ſtrong tendon: it 
ſerves to bend the arm.— See Tab. Anat. Hol. fig. 1- 
He 25. fg. 2. u. 14. fig. 7+ n. 11. 

The upper part of this muſcle is forked, or ſloped, and, 
at the bending of the joint of the elbow, the lower part of 
it contracts. It is fixed to the ſurface of the os eri by 
a great number of fleſhy fibres, from the lower inſertion 
of the deltoides almoſt down to the two e at the lower 
extremity of the bone, and from one edge of the foreſide 
of this lower extremity to the other. The fibres are for 
the moſt part longitudinal; thoſe neateſt the ſurface of 
the muſcle being longeſt, the more internal grow gradu- 
ally ſhorter. f 
The lateral fibres are a little oblique, and this obliquity 
increaſes as they defcend lower. Theſe lateral fibres are 
partly fixed in the intermuſcular ligaments of the os - 
meri; of which ligaments, that which lies toward the 
| internal condyle, is longer and broader than that toward 
the external. The lowelt of theſe fibres are very oblique, 

and form on each fide a kind of ſmall ſeparate ci e. 

In paſſing over the joint, all theſe fibres contract in 

| breadth, and afterwards end in a ſtrong flat tendon, in- 
ſerted in the muſcular impreſſion, which is directly be- 

low the coronoide apophy/ts of the ulua. 

The ſlope or forked extremity of this muſcle embraces 
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the large tendon of the 4e/to;ges ; the internal part * 
| for! 


fork meets the inferior inſertion of the coraco-brachialis, 
and the foreſide of the whole muſcle is covered by the 
two fleſhy bodies of the biceps, Winſlow. 

BR ACHIAL mnerves. See NERvE. 

BRACHIALIS, coracy. See CorRAco-BRACHIALIS. 

BRACHIONUS, in Zoology, the name of a genus of aNt1- 
MALCULES of the ARTHRODIA kind, containing all the 
wHEEL animals, 

BRACHITEL, a branch of MAantrcners, who appeared in 
the third century. 

BRACHIUM, in Anatomy. See Arm, and Humervs. 

BRACHIUM, the arm, in Botany, is the tenth degree in the 
Linnzan ſcale for meaſuring plants, being twenty-four 
Paris inches. 

BracHivM moventium ſecundus, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Veſalius, and other of the old writers, to the muſcle 
now generally called delto;des. 

BRacniuM movens quartus, in Anatomy, the name by which 
Veſalius calls the muſcle now generally known under the 
name of latiſimus dorſi. Fallopius, and many others, 
have alſo called it guartus humeri. 

BRACHII tertius, in ent a name given by Veſalius and 
others to a muſcle ſince called, from its ſhape, teres ma- 
jor, and rotundus major. 

BRACHMANS, a branch of the ancient gymnoſophiſts, 
or philoſophers of India, remarkable for the ſeverity of 
their lives and manners. 

The Greeks uſually give them the name gymnoſophiſts; 
though Clemens, Porphyry, &c. makethe brachmans only 
a branch of the gymnoſophiſts, whom they divide into 
two ſets, Brachmanes, and Samanæi. 
There are ſome in the Indies who {till bear the name, 
and live in the ſame manner, as the ancient brachmans : 
the Portugueſe call them bramanes, or bramenesz we 
uſually, bramins, 
Some ſay, they derive their name from the patriarch 
Abraham, whom, in their language, they call bachma, 
or brama. Others deduce it from the name of their God, 
Brachma; which ſome again take to be the ſame with 
Abraham; whence Poſtel calls them ahrachmanes. F. 
Thomaſin derives the word from the Hebrew barach, to 
Ay or eſcape; becauſe the brachmans retire into the coun- 
try, and live in defarts, The fame author gives us an- 
other derivation, viz. from the Hebrew barach, bened:- 
cere, orare, to bleſs, pray; becauſe this is their principal 
occupation. 
Porphyry obſerves that the ancient brachmans ſucceeded 
into the order, by right of family ; whereas the Sama- 
næans were elected into it: the former therefore were all 
of the ſame family, the latter of various. 
The brachmans were perfectly at liberty, paid no taxes, 
nor were under the command of any perſon : they lived 
on herbs, pulſe, and fruits; abſtaining from all animals, 
and thinking it an impiety to touch them. The greateſt 
part of the day and night they ſpent in ſinging bymns in 
honour of the deity; praying and faſting continually. 
The greateſt part of them lived in ſolitude, without mar- 
Tying, or poſſeſſing any eſtates. There was nothing they 
appeared to wiſh for ſo earneſtly as death; looking on 
life as a burdenſome thing, and waiting with impatience 
for the ſeparation of their ſoul and body. This is the 
account Porphyry gives of them. : 
Kircher obſerves, that the hrachmans held the opinion of 
Pythagoras, relating to the ſoul and its tranſmigration ; 
and led a life in all reſpects agreeable to his: or rather, 
it was from the brachmans, that Pythagoras borrowed his 
opinions, his mannet of living, &c. ; 
The modern brachmans are the ſucceſſors of the ancient, 
and the prieſts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. 
Rogers diſtinguiſhes ſix ſorts of them; the /7*:/inowa, 


the Seivia, the Smacrta, the Schacrwaecka, the Paſenda, | 


and the T/chefea. 
Theſe are much converſant in aſtrology and aſtronomy. 
They have ſo great a veneration for cows, that it is laid, 
they look on themſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die 
. With the tail of one of them in their hand. They ſome- 
times make a proceſſion of four hundred leagues, drawing 
after them whole cities and towns; feeding the people, 
when ſtopped at the paſſages of rivers overſlowed, in a 
manner which is ſaid to be miraculous; by giving them 
every thing they deſire, without making any proviſion. 
Mr. Marſhal obſerves, that whenever they write any 
thing, they put a figure of 1 in the firſt place ; to ſhew, 
as they ſay, that they acknowledge but od GOD. They 
account the world the body ot God, the higheſt heavens 
his head, the fire his mouth, the air his breath, the 
water his ſeed, and the earth his legs and feet. They 
maintain a pre-exiſtent ſtate; and, from that, account 
for the tempers and manners of men in this: they alſo 
maintain the metemp/ycho/is, but in a groſſer ſenſe than Py- 
thagtos; believing that the ſouls of ill men paſs into 
reptiles, inſets, and vegetables, for their puniſhment 
and purgation.— They compute the world to be about | 
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3892850 youn old; and ſeem to have ſome obſcure tra- 
ditions of the Moſaic paradiſe, Adam, Eve, and the de- 
luge. They have alſo a notion of God's being incarnate, 
and living ſome time among men, 
Their religion conſiſts in leading a pure life, waſhing 
away their fins in the river Ganges, muttering over di- 
vers prayers, and doing ſtrange and incredible penances. 
bey burn their dead with much ceremony; and 
ſtrewing the aſhes on the place where the deceated firſt 
lay after his death, they judge from ſome figure or im- 
preſſions pretended to be made on it, into what body his 
ſoul is gone viz. if the impreſſion of the foot of a dog 
or ox, &c. appear, they give out be is tranſmigrated into 
one of thoſe animals; if there be no impreſſion, he is 
then gone to the ſtarry region. 
They have alſo abundance of cabbaliſtie notions v. gr. ſay 
they, if the numbers 28, 35,247—6,3,32,31—34,29,8,1, 
— 45»30,33, be written in the ſame order in the ſquares of 
a ſquare figure, and your enemy's name written under it, 
while you wear it, he cannot hurt you, &c. Phil. Tran. 
N? 268, 
The brachmans of Indoſtan have a language peculiar to 
themſelves, which they call hanſchrit ; in which they have 
ſeveral ancient books, written, as is alledged, by their 
great prophet Brahma; as the /haftram, which is their 
bible, and porane, a hiſtory which they eſteem ſacred, 
and pretend to have been diftated by God himſelf. 
The brachmans of Siam and Coromandel mantain, that 
the earth will be deſtroyed by fire; and the ſormer aſſert, 
that another will ariſe out of its aſhes, in which there 
{hall be no ſea, nor any change of ſeaſons but an eter- 
nal ſpring ; and the latter maintain a plurality of worlds, 
which are alternately deſtroyed and renewed. 
Robert de Nobili, an Italian Jeſuit, and one of the In- 
dian miſſionaries, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to his miſſion, aſſumed 
the title and appearence of a brachman, and at length per- 
ſuaded the credulous people, that he was, in reality, a 
member of that venerable order. He forged a deed in 
the ancient Indian characters, ſhewing that the brachmans 
of Rome were older than thoſe of India, and that the 
Jeſuits of Rome deſcended, in a direct line, from the 
god Brahma. He farther declared on oath, that he de- 
rived his orgin from this Indian deity, By this impoſ- 
ture he proſelyted twelye eminent brachmans, whoſe in- 
fluence proved very favourable to his miſſion. After his 


death, the Portugueſe Jeſuits carried on the impoſture 


with very conliderable ſucceſs. Theſe miſſions, how- 
ever, were ſuſpended and abandoned, in conſequence of 
a paper mandate iſſued out in the year 1744, by Benedict 
XIV. who declared his diſapprobation of the artifices 
that had been uſed in the converſion of the Indians. 
Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 211, &c, 8vo. edit. 
The modern brachmans own a Supreme Being, who cre- 
ated Brahma, and gave him a power to create the world. 
They have alſo their ſubaltern deities, their pagods or 
temples, and idols, whom they fan to defend from flies, 
dancing before them, &c. N 

They hold a feaſt in honour of the ſun, conſidered as the 


ſource of heat and light, whereby all nature is fecun- 
dified. 


BRACH URI, in Zzo/ogy, a name given by Dr. Hill to a 


genus of ANIMALCULES of the tailed kind. 

Theſe animalcules are of a roundiſh figure, with tails 
ſhorter than their bodies; their ſkin is perfectly ſmooth, 
thin, and colourleſs. They are frequent in water-ponds 


in pepper-water, and many other infuſions of vegetable 
ſubſtances. 


BR ACHY COLON, from pay vs, ſhort, and xoxov, mem- 


ber, is when one member of a period is ſhorter than 
another. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 


i/ocolon, where the members are equal, or conũſt of the 
{ſame number of ſyllables, 


BRACHYGRAPHY (from Fpaxus, /vrt, and yepapu, 


ſcribo, 1 write) denotes the art of thort-hand writing, 
called alſo TACHYGRAPHY. 


BRACHYLOGY, from fpaxu; and ao5yos, expreſſion, in. 


Rhetoric, BREV1TY, the expreſſing any thing in the moſt 

conciſe manner. This, ſo far as conſiſtent with perſpi- 

cuity, is a virtue and beauty of ſtyle ; but if obſcurity 

be the conſequence, which is often the caſe, it becomes 

a blemiſh and inexcuſable deſect. 

. ne gives us an inſtance of brachy/ogy from Salluſt : 
ithridates corpore ingenti perinde armatus ; Mithridates, 


as it were, armed with the hugeueſs of his ſtature. Inſt. 
Or. lib, viii. cap. 3. 


BRACH YPOTA, or BSAcuvrorr, from Ppaxu; and 


Tong, drinker, thoſe who drink but little and at long in 
tervals. 

The word ſometimes allo ſignifies thoſe who drink ſel- 
dom, though in greater quantity, 


BRACHYPTERA, in Zeclegy, the name of a genus of 


birds 


Birds, of the claſs of the hawks, diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſhortneſs of their wings. 

The word is derived from fSgaxus, Hort, and rep, a 
Wing. 

The bawks of this genus have their wings ſo ſhort, that, 
when folded, they do not nearly reach to the end of the 
tail. Of this genvs are the goſs-hawk, the ſparrow- 
hawk, and the three kinds of the butcher-bird. Wil- 
lughby, Ornith. p. 36. 

BRACHYPYRENIA, from Rx and up, nucleus, in 
Natural Hiftory, a genus of the foſſils of the claſs of sE - 
TARIX. 

The brachypyrenia have a ſhort roundiſh nucleus, incloſed 
and contained within the body of the maſs, 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name of 
a genus of cryſtals. : 

The word is derived from Bpaxvs, Hort, rexeiog, perfett, 
and ua, a column, and expreſſes a perfect cryſtal, with 
a ſhort intermediate column, 


The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compoſed of a ſhort | 


hexangular column, terminated at each end by an hex- 
angular pyramid. Of this genus, there are fix known fpe- 
cies. Hills Hift. Foflils, p. 163. 

BRACKET, in Building, denotes a kind of wooden ſay, 
in form of a knee or ſhoulder, ſerving for the ſupport of 
ſhelves, &c. or a cramping iron, which ſerves as a ſlay 
in timber- work. 

The word is alſo wtitten braget, and ſeems derived from 
the Italian brachetto, a diminutive of brachio, arm. 
MoDILL1ONs-are a ſort of brackets to the corona of an en- 
tablature, | 

BRACKETS, in Artillery. See CHEEKS of a Mortar. 

BrackErTs, in a ſhip, are ſmall knees uſually carved, and 
ſerving to ſupport the GALLERY. 

The timbers which ſupport the gratings in the head, are 
al'o called brackets, Sec CHEEKS, 


BRACTEA, athin flake or ſpangle of any ſubſtance ; it is | 


uſed by many authors in the ſame ſenſe with the word 
limina, but uſvally in a fort of diminutive ſenſe, exprefl- 
ing-a ſmall place. 

BracTEA, in Bztany, denotes the floral leaf. 

BRACTEARIA, in Natura! Hi/tcry, the name of a genus 
of foſſils, of the tale claſs 3 the characters of which are, 
that they are compoſed of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, 
and each cf thefe, naturally very thin or fiſlile, into very 
thin ones. 

The word is derived from the Latin bractea, a ſpangle, or 
ſmali and thin glittering particle of any thing. 

There are many ſpecies of this genus denominated from 
the variety of their colours; as MICA area, or goid- 
glimmer, and MICA argentea, ſilver-glimmer, cat's-ſil- 
ver, &c. 

BRACTEATED, among Antiguaries, denotes a coin co- 
vered over with a thin plate, or leaf of fome richer me- 
tal. See MEDAL. 

Bratteated coins, or medals, ummmi brafteati, are uſually 
made of iron, copper, or brals, plated over, and edged 
with gold or filver-leaf, and then ſtamped with the ham- 
mer or mill, | 

Medaliſts find ſome bra#eatedpieces even among the truly 
ancient coins. The French call them fourrees. 

BRADS, a flender kind of NA1L, uſed in building, having 
no ſpreading heads as other nails have. 
Ot theſe, ſome are called ines brads, and are for hard 
wainſcots ; others batien-brads, for [oft wainſcot; and 
ſome bill. brads, or quarter-heads, uſed when a floor is laid 
in haſte, or for ſhallow joiſts ſubjed to warp. 

BRADYPESIA, from padus. ow, and xen, I dige, 
in the Medical Niitiungs of the Ancients, the name ot a 
diſtempet, which confilted in a flaw, weak, and languid 
concottion of the food. 

It is cauſed by a diminution of the force or heat of the 
ſtomach, or a defect in the gaſtric liquors. See Di- 
GESTION, 

BRADYPUS, in Zeslogy, the name given to a genus of 
quadrupeds of the order of Linnæus, called aNTHROPO- 
MORPHA, otherwiſe termed z2navys, and in Engliſh the 
$LOTH. Its characters are, a mouth without fore-teeth, 
the canine teeth are obtuſe and longer than the grinders, 
of which there are five on each fide z the body is covered 
with hair; the feet have no great toe, and are made for 
climbing; and only two paps upon the breaſt. Of this 
genus there are known two ſpecies; the one is called 
the American $LOTH, with a ſhort tail, and three toes, 
on each ſoot; the other is named the Ceylon $LOTH, 
with only two toes to each foot, and no tail. 

BRAG, a name given to a game at cards, from the nature 
of it; the principal ſtake being won by him who brags 
with moſt confidence and addreſs ; i. e. who challenges 
the other gameſtets to produce cards equal to his. In 
this game a pair of aces is the beſt brag, a pair of kings 
the next, and ſo on: and a pair of any ſort wins the 
{take from the molt valuable ſingle card. The knave of 


; 
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clubs pairs with any other card in hand; but a hand of 
cards of leſs value in this game has ſometimes gained the 
ſtake from one of ſuperior value, by the confidence and 
art of bragzing : the contelt being given up on the part of 
the latter through fear of loſing. One {take is gained by 
the higheſt card, that is turned up in dealing, three cards 
being dealt round to each perſon and the laſt turned u ; 
the higheſt card is the ace of diamonds ; the other ſtake 
is won by the perſon, who firſt makes up the cards in his 
hands one and thirty; each dignified card paſſing for ten, 
and drawing from the pack. Each gameſter depoſits three 
ſtakes, one for each card. 

BRAGGOT, a fort of drink made in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, of malt, with honey, ſpices, and other ingre- 
dients. 

It is derived ſrom the old Britiſh word brag, which ſg. 
nifies male, and gots, a honey-comb. 

BRAILS in a /hip, ſmall ropes uſed in ſurling the ſait 
acroſs. The brazls are reeved through blocks, which are 
ſeized on either fide the ties, a little diſtance off vpon 
the yard, ſo that they come down before the ſails of a 
ſhip, and are faſtened at the ſkirt of the ſail to the 
crengles.— Their uſe is, when the ſail is ſurled acroſs, 
to hale up its bunt, that it may the more readily be taken 
up, or let fall. Sce Tab. Ship. fig. 5. u. 6. 

Theſe brails belong only to the two courſes and the 
mizen-fail. 

They ſay, Hale up the brails, or, which is all one, brai? 
up the ſails; the meaning of which is, that the fail is to 
be haled up, in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the 
rard, 

BRAIN, in a general ſenſe, is that large, ſoft, whitiſh 

maſs, inclofed in the cranium, or ſkull; wherein all the 
organs of ſenſe terminate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed prin- 
cipally to reſide. See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol,) fig. 4. lit. 
a. a. a. d. d. d. fig. F. lit. a. a. b. b. | 
The brain is encompaſſed with two meninges, or mem- 
branes, called dura and pia mater. 
Its figure is the ſame with that of the bones that contain 
it, viz. roundiſh, oblong, and flat on the ſides: it is di- 
vided into three principal parts; viz. the cerebrum, or 
brain ſtriftly ſo called, the CEREBELLUM, and the Mus- 
DULLA OBLONGATA ; to which ſome add a fourth, viz. 
— MEDULLA Hinalis, Which is a continuation of the 
atter, 

BrAlN, in a more proper ſenſe, is that large globulous 

ps which fills the fore and upper part of the ſkull, 

t is divided by a duplicatute of the dura mater, called 
from its figure {ins into two equal parts, called right 
and let hemiſpheres, though the figure of the brain be 
pretty far from a ſphere ; and theſc parts are more like 
quarters of an oblong ſpheroid. It is alſo ſeparated from 
the CEREBELLUM, by another duplicature of the ſame 
dura mater. 
It conſiſts of two kinds of ſubſtance; the one cineritious, 
or aſh- colouted, ſoft and moift ; which, being the ex- 
terior, is alſo called the cortex, or COK TICAL part of the 
brain : the thicknefs of this is about half an inch, though 
by reaſon of the ſinuſes and ſutures in the brain it ap- 
pears more, — The other, or inner ſubſtance, is white, 
more ſolid, as well as more dry than the cortex, and is 
called the marrow or medullary, and ſometimes the fibrous 
part, in contradiſtinction to the other, which is allo 
called the glandulaus part. 

The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the 

minute branches of the carotid and vertebral arteries ; 
which, being woven together in the pia mater, ſend 
from each point thereof, as from a baſis, little branches, 
which, being twiſted together into the form of a gland, 
incloſe the medulla, ordinarily to the thickneſs of half an 
inch; but in ſome places make deeper ſinuſes and fur- 
rows within it. Theſe branches make circumvolutions 
like the inteſtines; each of which may be reſolved into 
others, like, but leſs than the fiift. 
[bis part, therefore, moſt authors take to be glandu- 
lous; or an aſſemblage of innumerable minute glands, 
contiguous to each other, deſtined for the ſecretion of 
animal ſpirits from the blood, brought hither by the ca- 
rotids, &c, Theſe glandules, Malpighi obſerves, are 
of themſelves oval, but by their mutual compreſſure 
they become angular ; and run waving within each 
other: ſeveral of theſe connected form others larger, 
and theſe again unite into others, from the aggregate 
whereof are formed tubes, of which the outer cortex is 
compoſed. Theſe little glands conſiſt of the branches of 
the arteries which bring the blood; of the veins ariſing 
at their extremities, which carry it back again; of ſe- 
cre:ory tubes ſecerning the animal ſpirits, and of excre- 
tory qucts for diſcharging them into the medulla : though 
theſe are two minute to have ever been ſeen. 
The inner, or medullary part of the brain, conſiſts of a 
number of infinitely fine fibres, ariſing from the leaſt 
and minuteſt branches of filaments of the glands of the 


cortex ; 
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kortex; as is diſtinctly ſeen in the cEREBELLUM, though 


ſcarce viſible in the cerebrum : theſe receive the fluid ſe- 
parated and ſubtilized, from the glands of the cortex; 
and by means of the nerves, which are no more than 
productions of this part, diſtribute it all over the body. 
Authors here, however, are divided; the generality, 
with Malpighi, making the ſubſtance of the cortex glan- 
dulous, as above; others, with Ruyſch and Lewen- 
hoeck, deny any thing like glands in it; and allow no- 
thing but little crypt, or ſinks, opening laterally to the 


arteries; and thence receiving a juice already fecerned | 


from the blood, and tranſmitting it to the MEDULLA. 


This doctrine, it ſeems, is the reſult of anatomical in-| 


jections, and microſcopical obſervations ; but the other, 
appearing the moſt conſiſtent with the ceconomy of na- 
| ture in other things, is generally adhered to. 
The cortex covers the whole medullary ſubſtance both 
of the brain and CEREBELLUM}; ſo that wherever the cor- 
tical ſubſtance ends, there the medullary commences ; 
and this in the appendices, ventricles, interſtices, and 
ſinuſes of the MEDULLA, as well as in the external fur- 
face. Something medullary, therefore, ariſes from 
every point of the cortex; at its firlt riſe, it muſt needs 
be exceedingly fine and flender: but, being joined with 
other parts of the ſame kind, it gradually thickens, ano 
at length becoming ſenſible, conſtitutes the medulla ce- 
rebri, the corpus calloſum, the MEDULL a oblongata; and 
its crura, the thalamt of the optic nerves, the MEDULLA 
cerebelli, and its production into the MEDULLA ob/longata; 
which, with theſe additions forms the corpora pyram:- 
dalia and olivaria, and is extended into the ſpinal mar- 
row. And from the ſame medullary ſubſtance, both in 
the cranium, and in the caſe formed by the union of the 
vertebre, ariſe all the nerves. 
Though the primary fibril/z, or filaments, when united, 
ſeemed to form one compact body or maſs ; yet Boerhaave 
ſhews, they are really diſtinct and ſeparate from each 
other: that thus ariſing from each part of the cortex, and 
tending, as it were, to the centre of the ſphere, they 
firſt form the medulla; that others, reflected hence and 
collected above, form the corpus calloſum and fornix ; and 
below, form the corpus calloſum and legs, of the MEDULLA 
oblongata; that the like fibrille, ariſing from the CERE- 
BELL u u, join with them : the reſult of which juncture 
is the MEDULLA ſpinalis. And laſtly, that the like fi- 
brille ariſing from the cortex, continued within the cavi- 


ties of the MEDULLA, join with them, and add freſh 


conſiſtence to them. , 
Hence we ſee the reaſon of the bulk, figure, and poſi- 
tion of the cortex of the brain, as well as the uſe and ne- 
ceſſity of the cavitics called ventricles of the brain : of 
theſe ventricles there are four; one in each hemiſphere, 
ſeparated by a thin tranſparent ſubſtance, running all 
along from the FORNIx under the corpus calloſum, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the /eptum /ucidum : theſe 
two are called the /ateral ventricles. 

The third is under the FoRN1IX, and called rima : the 
fourth between the CEREBELLUM and MEDULLA 066- 
longata. | 
From the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the fibres 
of the brain are exceedingly minute canals; that they 
receive an humour, infinitely the moſt ſubtile, fluid, and 
moveable, of any of the whole body; prepared and ſe- 
creted by the artful ſtructure of the cortex, driven into 
theſe tubules by the force of the heart, and from every 
pirt hereof collected into the MEDULLA oblongata. And 
this is what ſome call animal ſpirits, others the nervous 
Juice; the great inſtrument of ſenſation, muſcular mo- 
tion, &c. 

In the ſpace between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, 
under the falx, or rather under the longitudinal ſinus of 
the dura mater, is a white ſubſtance, of a texture more 
compact than the reſt of the medu/la of the brain; and 
for that reaſon called corpus calloſum; which runs along 
the whole tract of the falx, and receives from each fide 
the terminations of the MEDULLA, interſperſed between 


the ſeveral windings of the cortex, and ſuppoſed by ſome| 


to be a kind of baſe or ſupport to it. The manner 
wherein this is formed is ſhewn above: we ſhall only 
add, that, on occaſion thereof, ſome authors, M. Aſtruc 
for inſtance, inſtead of two ſubſtances, viz, the CORTEX 
and MEDULLA, divide the brain into three; viz. the up- 
permolt, or cineritious, which conſtitutes the cortex; the 
middle, which is whiter and denſer than the firſt, and 
therefore called the ra/lous; and the loweſt and inmoſt, 
which, being intermixed with radii or /tri@ of the white 


and cineritious ſubſtance, he calls the ſtriated part : | 


Aſtruc adds, that the fluid ſecreted in the cortex is con- 
veyed into innumerable minute hollow medullary fi- 
brillz, of the ſame nature with the callous ſubſtance, and 
contiguous thereto, This middle, or callous part, he 
oblerves, is not dittinguiſhed by any appearance of fi- 


bree, but is uniform, homogeneous, elaſtic, and not 
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unlike the pith of the elder-tree: for which reaſon, be 
thinks, it may be probably conjectured to contiſt of in- 
numerable cells, communicating with each other, di- 
vided by the interpoſition of membranaceous, flexible; 
elaſtic, vibrative parietes or columns; which being 
flowed over by the ſpirits, and continually expoſed to 
the ſhakings thereof, conſtitue the fibres of the brain. 
Now the ſecreted fluid flowing equally from each point 
of the cineritious ſubſtance into the callous, muſt equally 
fill and diſtend the cells thereof: and leſt an place 
ſhould want its ſhare, proviſion is made for a Krick com- 
munication; not only by the apertures of the cells into 
each other, but alſo by the ſtructure of the brain; the 
upper part communicating with the under, by the ſetun 
lucidum ; the lateral with the lateral, by the lata com- 
miſſura ; laſtly, che fore- parts with the hind - parts, by the 
crura, brachia, and roots of the fornix, Thele cells, he 
continues, being filled, the ſpirits will proceed to the 
contiguous ſtriæ of the medullary ſubſtance ; which, 
ariſing from the cortex, compoſe the ſtriated part of the 
brain: and theſe frie rendered narrower and ſlenderer, 
and paſſing without the ſurface of the brain, conſtitute 
the firſt principles of the nerves, &c, 

Ihe other parts of the brain are the FoRw1x, a produc- 
tion of the MEDULLA: which, at its extremity next the 
CEREBELLUM, ſends out two proceſſes or legs, by whoſe 
juncture is formed a kind of arch, thence called fornix, 
which ſeparates the third ventricle from the two upper 
ones. At the bottom of the fornix are two holes, by 
which the third ventricle has a communication with the 
others; that before is called vulva, and that behind 
anus. The third ventricle, or rima, which is in the 
MEDULLA oblongata, has likewiſe two apertures; the 
one the orifice of the infundibulum, or funnel, which is a 
canal reaching to the g/andula pituitaria: the other is a 
duct, whereby the third ventricle communicates with 
the fourth in the MEDULLA ob/ongata, under the RRE“ 
BELLUM. That fourth ventricle is in the form of a quill, 
whence it is ſometimes called calamus ſcriptorius. 

In the lateral ventricles are found the plexus choroides, 
which is an aſſemblage of minute veins and arteries; and 
four eminences, the firſt the corpora firiata, the others 
the thalami nervorum opticorum. 

At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third 
ventricle to the fourth, is ſituated the pineal gland; ſo 
called from the figure of a pine-apple, which it reſem- 
bles: this gland Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of 
the ſoul. hind the pineal gland are four eminences ; 
two upper and greater, called NATEsS; and two ſmaller 
and lower, called TESTES. See MEDULLA oblongata, to 
which all theſe parts properly belong. 

The veſſels of the brain are nerves, arteries, and veins; 
By turning up the brazz, the origin of the nerves pro- 
ceeding from it is diſtinctly ſeen: theſe are in number 
ten pair, viz. the olfactory, optic, movers of the eyes, 
pathetic; the fifth pair, called nervi innominati, or trige- 
mini, and ſixth pair, called alſo the motores oculorum ex- 


. terni, or oculares exter ni, the auditorynerves, PARVAGU M, 


and the ninth pair. See NERvE. 

The blood-veſſels of the brain are the two internal ca- 
rotid, and the vertebral arteries. The firſt, piercing the 
dura mater, communicate with the cervicals, and pro- 
ceeding thence ſend a branch to the plexus choroides; till 
arriving at the pia mater, and making ſeveral turns and 
circumvolutions thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the 
little glands that conſtituge the cortex. The vertebral ar- 
teries, paſſing the dura mater, go along the under-ſide of 
the MEDULLA oblongata; till giving branches to the ſpinal 
arteries, they join in one branch called the cervical ar- 
tery, which communicates with the carotides by two 
branches, as before. The veins of the brain do not run 
along by the ſides of the arteries, as in other parts of the 
body, but riſe from their extremities in the cortex; 
whence they diſcharge themſelves into the ſinus of the 
dura mater. 

For the great bulk of the brain, this reaſon may be 
aſſigned ; viz. that on account of the exceeding ſubtilty 
and fineneſs of the animal ſpirits, and the ſlowneſs in 
which their ſecretion muſt be effected; together with 
the great quantity of them required in diſcharging the 
animal functions; there muſt of neceſſity be an jofoite 
number of glands to ſeparate and prepare them. From 
the ſame principle, we ſee why the rain is much bigger 
in men than in other animals; and in other animals, 
why, ceteris paribus, it is generally biggeſt in thoſe 
which diſcover the greateſt ſhare of ſagacity, v. gr. in 
monkeys; becauſe a conlidrable ſtock of animal ſpirits 
is to be employed in the affairs of cogitation, memory, 
& c. Accordingly, anatomiſts obſerve, that in fools the 
brain is ſmaller (ceteris paribus) than in men of ſenſe : 
this ſome may account for, by ſuppoling it the cauſe of. 
the ey & a ſufhcient ſhock of ſpirits blog wanting to 
reaſon 1 ao others from the œonomy of na- 
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- ture, which proportioned the ſtock of ſpirits to the ex- 


pence that would be required. 
From the texture, diſpoſition, and tone of the fibres of 


the brain, philoſophers ordinarily account for the phæ- 
nomena of ſenſation and imagination. Dr. Aſtruc goes 
farther, and from the analogy between the fibres of the 


brain, and thoſe of muſical inſtruments, ſolves the phæ- 


nomena of judgment and reaſoning, and the defects and 
perfections of both. He lays it down as an axiom, that 
every ſimple idea is produced by the ofcillation of one 
determinate fibre ; and every compound idea from con- 
temporary vibrations of ſeveral fibres: that the greater 
or leſs degree of evidence follows the greater or leſs 
force where the fibre oſcillates. ; 
He takes occaſion to obſerve, that the fibres of the brain, 
from their natural analogy to thoſe of muſical inſtru- 
ments, may be perverted ſeveral Tx U viz. by being 
rendered too dry or too moiſt, too (tiff or too Jax, &c. 
In a phrenſy, be thinks the fibres too dry, and too much 
diſtended by the heat of the blood, &c. In a mana, 
theſe fibres he thinks too rigid, as well as too — and 
diſtended. In a lethargy, they are too much ſoftened 
by phlegm; in idiocy, or fooliſhneſs, they are ſome- 
times too ſoft, and ſometimes too hard. Laſtly, he 
thinks that in melancholy, by the repeated ſucceſſive vi- 
brations which the attentive meditation of a thing in- 
duces, two or more fibres, which of themſelves exhibit 
diſſimilar and unequal ideas, are (the other parts remain- 
ing ſound) ſenſibly brought to an iſochroniſm : ſo that the 
ſoul, judging well in other reſpects, yet in this always 
makes a falſe judgment. 
Dr. Hartley has likewiſe founded his theory on vibrations 
excited in the medullary fubſtance of the brain, ſpinal 
marrow, and nerves. Obſervations on Man, &c. vol. 1. 
See ASSOCIATION, and VIBRATION. 
The generality make wit and genius to depend on the 
conformation, magnitude, and quality of the brain. 
Des Cartes ſuppoſes the pineal gland, Vieuſſens the 
centrum ovale, to be the part of the brain where the ſoul 
more immediately reſides. Willis lodges common ſenſe 
in the corpora ſtriata, the imagination in the corpres cal- 
loſum, and the memory in the cortica! ſubſtance. Dr. 
Hook endeavours to ſhew how all ideas may be diſpoſed 
and mechanically laid up in the brain, for the uſe of the 


. MEMORY, Phil. Tranſ. No 67, Hook. Poſth. Works, 


140. 
e find great diverſities in reſpect of figure, ſtructure, 
bulk, &c. in the brains of different animals. The brains 
are divided into two patts, with an interval between, as 


is well known to mountebanks, who, in virtue thereof, 


ſometimes raiſe an opinion of their {kill in the vulgar, by 
running a pin through the middle of a cock's head, with- 
out damage to the bird. 
Through the whole bird kind, the cortical part of the 
brain is extremely over-proportioned to the medullary ; 
ten times more in proportion than in men; add, that it 
is uſually alſo ſmooth, and without ſinuoſities. Dr. 
Willis, who diſſected a great variety of brains, obſerved 
a near reſemblance between the rains of men and qua- 
drupeds, and between thoſe of birds and fiſhes: though 
M. Steno obſerves, that the brains of birds and fiſhes are 
not at all like thoſe of men. Winſlow. 
The brain is ſubject to divers diſorders, as wounds, con- 
tuſions, depreſſions, conſtipations, inflammations, petri- 
factions, diſruptions, &c. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 228. Med. 
Ed. Ediab. tom. ii, p. 245. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 
1703. 1710, 1722. l 
A watery brain appears to be the cauſe of the epilepſy; 
and an extremely dry or rigid one, of the phrenzy ; and 
theſe have been found to be the ſtates of the brain, in 
diſſcQions of perſons affected with thoſe diſeaſes. Para- 
celſus even attributes leproſies, conſumptions, and jaun- 
dices, to diſorders of the brain. Hiſt. Ac. Sc. an. 1705, 
1706. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 159. 
Bartholin ſpeaks of divers exttaneous bodies found in the 
brain ; particularly a point of a dart, an inch long, which 
remained there, without much inconvenience, fourteen 
years, and was at length expelled by ſuppuration at the 
feuces. Act. Med. Hafn. tom. ii. art. 132. 
Anatomiſts, in their figure and deſcriptions of the brain, 
only repreſent the cavities which are ſeen upon ſepa- 
rating the hemiſpheres, and taking away the corpus cal- 
leſum, without obſerving that the crura fornicis fink down, 
and then turn forwards on each fide of the medulla ob- 
langala, in cavities which are extended far forwards, un- 
der the commonly known anterior ventricles. In theſe 
inferior cavities, che crura fornicisare of a beautiful form, 
icſembling a white ſilk-worm, or ſea-horſe; on which 
account they were called hippocamp:i by Julius Cæſar. 
Arantius is the only author that has given any de- 
ſctiption of them, till lately Mr. Du Verney has revived 


" them, by an exact deſcription and delineation. He ob- 
ſeptum ludicum between the * 


ſerves likewiſe, that the 
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terlor ventricles, has a cavity between the two Janelle 
of which it is compoſed, in which he has often found 
water; and that the internal fide of the ſeptum is made 
rough, by a great many ſmall grains and papillulæ. Comm 
Acad. Petrop. tom. iv. p. 130. 4 
Some are of opinion, that the motion of the brain is ow. 
ing fo the air entering by the olfactory nerves into the 
ventricles of the brain ; which urs rarefied by the heat, 
loſes its fpring, and is expelled by the elaſtic contract 
dura — Pied. Ef: Edinb. — ii. p. 481. _ 
The brain does not appear abſolutely neceſſary to animal 
life. We have ſeveral inſtances in authors, of children 
brought forth alive, and ſurviving their birth for ſome 
time, without any brain: and there are ſome anatomical 
inſtances, of animals ſurviving the loſs of their bra;y. 
To which may be added, many inſtances given by Mr. 
Boyle, not only of animals living a long time after the 
ſeparation of the head from the body, but even of the 
copulation and impregnation of ſome inſects under thoſe 
circumſtances: whence it appears, that the ſpinal mar. 
row is ſufficient, on occaſion, for the buſinefs of ſenſa- 
tion, motion, ſecretion of animal ſpirits, &c. 

The brains of birds were a great delicacy among the an- 
cients, who yet never touched thoſe of other animals. 
Some vainly preſcribe hares brains, as a remedy againſt 
difficult dentition, Among the Greeks, calves brains 
were uſed as a ſort of charm to excite love, 

The accurate Mr. Lewenhoek examined on ſeveral oc. 
caſions, the brains of different creatures by his micre. 
ſcope; as that of the Indian hen, the ſheep, the ox, 
the ſparrow, &c. He could there always diſtinguiſh 
multitudes of veſſels ſo extremely ſmall, that if a globule 
of blood (a million whereof exceed not a grain of ſand 
in bigneſs) were divided into five bundred parts, thoſe 
parts would be too large to paſs into ſuch veſſels. He 
obſerved alſo, that theſe veſſels in the brain of a ſpar- 
row, were as large as in that of an ox; and argues from 
thence, that there is really no other difference between 
the brain of a large animal and that of a ſmall one, but 
only that the one contains a much greater number of 
theſe veſſels than the others, and that the globules of the 
fluid paſſing through them, are in all animals of the 
ſame ſize. 

In examining the brain of ſeveral ſorts of fowls, particu- 
larly the turkey, what is commonly called the cortical 
part of the brain, conliſts of a very clear and tranſparent 
oily matter, which would be much better denoted by the 
term vitreous than cortical, but a great number of ſmall 
blood- veſſels are found ſpread through every part of this; 
and where a ſmall youu of it is cut for a microſcopic 
examination, there flows a ſmall globule of a pellucid 
fluid from it. And Mr. Lewenhoek thinks, that, not- 
withſtanding the minuteneſs of theſe veſſels, there is a 
circulation carried on through them, and that of a red 
fluid; for wherever they lie three or four together, 
without any intervening matter, the congeries of them 
always appear red. 

The medullary part of the brain of the ſame animal ap- 
pears like a fiſher's net, between all the meſhes of which 
there is placed a very pliable ball-like ſubſtance, which 


Changes its figure into a round or oval, according as the 


meſhes happen to be pulled or relaxed: theſe balls 
ſeemed to conſiſt of a clear and watery fluid, contained 
ina caſe or capſule of a membranous matter. Phil. 
Tranſ. Nꝰ 168. p. 884. 

See further concerning the Brain in anatomical and me- 
dical writers, particularly Steno, Ridley, Willis, and 
Vieuſſens, who have treatiſes expreſs on this ſubject. 


Phil. Tranſ. No 215. Ne 51. p. 1034. 


BRAIN, fungus of the. See FUNGUS, 
BRAIN, traces of the, See TRACE. 
BRAKE, in the Country Language, denotes a place where 


female FERN grows, and ſometimes the FERN itſelf. 


BRAKE is alſo uſed for a farrier's inſtrument, otherwiſe 


called BARNACLES. 
The word alſo occurs for a baker's treading-trough. 


BRAKE, in the Hempen Manufacture, denotes a wooden 


toothed implement, wherewith to bruiſe and break the 
bun of hemp, and ſeparate it from the rind. 


BRAKE of @ pump, ſigniſies the handle whereby it is 


wrought. 


BRAMA, BREAM, in {chthyology, a river fiſh of the leather- 


mouthed kind, eſteemed a ſpecies of carp, and called by 
the generality of authors cyprinus latus. 

It is a very broad and thin fiſh; the head is ſmall, the 
back of it broad and flat, and the back riſing from the 
head and tail toward the middle, like that of a hog. 


BRaMA Saxatilis, in Ichihyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, te- 


ſembling the common freſh-water BREAM in ſhape, but 
growing to three or four feet long. Its eyes are large; 
its ſnout of a pale red, as are alſo its belly- fins and its 
tail, It is caught among the rocks in deep water, and 


ſeldom is taken any other way than by hooks, and is 2 
| very 
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very well taſted fiſh. It is found in Surinam. This fiſh 
is a ſpecies of the $PARUS. ; 

BRAMBAS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 

eople of Guinea, and ſome other parts of Africa, to a 
peculiar ſpecies of lemon - tree. The leaves of this are 
of a deep green, and of an admirable fragrancy, when 
rubbed between the hands. The fruit is very ſmall, and 
has a remarkable thin ſkin. The juice is uſed in dying. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 108. 

BRAMBLE, or BxaMBLING, in Ornithology, the common 
Engliſh name of the MONTIFRINGILLA, Or oro/piza, 
called in ſome places the mountain-finch ; a ſmall bird, 
ſomewhat reſembling the chaffinch. Ray. 

BraMBLE-buſh, in Botany, a ſpecies of the rubus. See 
RA$SPBERR Y-bu/h. 

BramBLE-galls, See GALLs of the bramble. 
BzaaMmBLE-net, otherwiſe called hallicr, is a net uſed by 
bird-catchers of ſeveral ſizes. : 
BRAMICIDE, the crime of killing a bramin, reputed in 

the Eaſt Indies one the five molt enormous (ins, 

BRAMINS. See BRACHMANS. 

BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat, 
ground, ſeparated from the farina or flour, by a ſieve or 
boulter. 

Of wheat-bran it is that ſtarch-makers make their ſtarch; 
which is nothing elſe but the fæcula remaining at the 
bottom of the veſſels, wherein the bran has been ſteeped 
in water. 

Bran is held detergent, and, on that account, is of ſome 
medicinal uſe in gargariſms and glyſters. It is alſo a 
chief ingredient in the compoſition of cataplaſms, Some 
A 
a" dandtiff, and cleanſes the hands in lieu of ſoap. 
Among the ancients, it was alſo uſed as an erotic, to ex- 
cite love. 

Dyers rank bran in the number of non-colouring drugs; 
becauſe ir yields no colour of itſelf. It ferves for the 
making of their ſour waters, uſed in preparing ſtuffs to 
take the dye. ; 
This water is made by boiling wheaten bran, and into 
the decoction putting a little leaven. 

BRANC ur/ine. in Botany. See Bt AR's-brecch. 

BRANCA, in Middle Age Writers, the paw, or extreme 

part of the foot of a wild beaſt, or bird of prey. Du- 
Cange. 

584 or BR ANCHI1A, alſo denotes a right of lopping 
or cutting off branches of trees in the forelt for firing. 
Du-Cange. | 

BRANCH, in Botany, an arm of a tree or a part which, 
ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the head, or 
crown thereof. | 
The word, according to Salmaſius, comes from the 
Latin branca; in the lower Latin, they ſaid barga- 
Others derive it from brachium, an arm; and others, 
from branchia, the gills of fiſbes. | 
"The branches of trees, lome have obſerved almoſt con- 
ſtantly to ſhoot from the trunk at an angle of 45 de- 
grees : the reaſon is, that the whole ſpreading being ge- 
nerally confined with an angle of go degrees, as the 
moſt becoming and uſeful diſpoſition ; that ſpace conld 
not be well filled up any other way, than by forming all 
the interſections which the ſhoots and branches make, 
with angles of 45 degrees only. | 
According to M. Dodatt, however, the branches gene- 
rally ſprout out of the trunk horizontally, or at right 
angles with the trunk z but, in their aſcent, they affect 
perpendicularity as much as poſſible, though not in the 
ſame degree with trunks. a 
Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds: 

Brancn, wood, according to Quintiny, is ſuch an one as, 
ſhooting out from a cut of the preceding year, 1s natu- 
rally of a conſiderable thickneſs. 

BrancH, fruit, is that which ſhoots out, of a moderate 
length and breadth, from the ſame cut, or pruning. — 
Fruit-branches, he adds, have large eyes, and are very 
near each other. 

BRAdch, half wood, is that which, being too flender for a 
wood-branch, and too big for a fruit-brauch, is cut off, at 
the length of two or three inches, to make it produce a 
berter . whether wood, or fruit. 

Brancuss, ſpurious wood, are ſuch as come contrary to 

the order x nature; or otherwiſe than from cuts of the 
preceding year; or which, coming on ſuch cuts, are 
dig in the place where they ſhould be ſmall. 
To underſtand this order of nature, it mult be obſerved, 
1. That branches ſhould never come, except on thoſe of 

the laſt cut; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other parts, 
are ſpurious. 2. The order of the new branches is, if 
there be more than one, that the extreme branch be 
thicker and longer than that immediately under it; and 
this bigger and longer, again, than the third, &c. 
Hence, if any be big where it ſhould. be ſmall, it is 
called ſpurious. | 


ply it hot againſt the pleuriſy ; boiled, it purges ſcurf | 
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vigorous, and yet bear a handſome figure, there cannot 

well be too many fruit branches, provided they make no 

confuſion ; but tor wood-branches, there ſhould not ordi- 
wire N above one ſuffeted to grow, of the ſevetal 

n from each cut of the preceding year. See 

BRANCHES, engrafting of. See Ex dRATTIRG. 

Branches of trees bear a near analogy to limbs of animals; 
and, in certain caſes, the amputation of them is found 
neceſſary, A. D. S. an 1707, p. 366. 

Some conſider branches as a 2 of roots in the air: in 

reality, they are only prolongations of the roots; but, 

being united in the trunk, are redivided in the branches. 

What ſhews the conformity between the two ſpecies of 

roots, is, that the ends of branches being ſet in the 

ground, while yet adhering to the mother-tree, they 
will take root, grow on their own bottom; and what is 
more, there ate divers trees, which, if planted upſide 
down, the roots turn to branches, with leaves and ruit, 
and the branches to roots and fibres; but whether the 
branches while ſuch do the office of roots, and receive 
any fine kind of nutriment from the air, Mr. De 1a 

Hire, Mr. Brotherſon, and others, have aſſerted, is a 

queſtion not yet fully decided. Mr. Perrault ſuppoſes 

the 8 to tt ſap for the nouriſhment of the 

root, as the root does for the reſt o iant. il. 

Tranſ. Ne 43, and No 187. ö 

Branches do not ſpring out of the mere ſurface of the 

trunk, but are profoundly rooted therein, ſo as not 

only to penetrate the cortical, but alſo the woody ſub- 
ſtance, and even the pith. 

Anciently, branches were carried in the hands at the pro- 

ceſſions and ceremonies of the gods; whence the thallo- 

n "bare omg 

e Theſpians adored a branch. The olive-branch wa 
the ſymbol or enſign of peace. The natives of the 
ilands in the South Seas uſe green boughs, &c. for the 
ſame purpoſe at this day. 

[ANTS is alſo applied to the parts or ramifications of 
divers other bodies, which, in reſpeA hereof, are conſi- 

dered as ſtems. 'Thus chemiſts ſpeak of the branches of 

their metalline vegetation, branches of the arbor Diane 
arbor Martis, &c. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 286. Mem. Acad. 

Sc. 1692. 1710. 

1 in Anatomy, denotes a diviſion of a vein, artery, 
or nerve. All the veins in the body are only branches of 
the vena cava. 

BRANCH is alſo uſed in the Military Art, in ſpeaking of 
trenches, mines, and their ſeveral ducts, ways, returns, 
and the like, between one well and another. See 
GALLERY. 

BRANCH is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the veins in mines of 
gold, filver, or other metals, which divide like the veins 
in the body. 

BRANCH, in Genealogy, is applied to the ſeveral lines or 
ſucceſſions ariſing out of the ſame ſtock or origin. 

In which ſenſe, branches amount to much the ſame with 

cadets. 

BRANCH alſo denotes a complex metalline kind of candle. 
ſtick, contrived for the reception of a number of candles. 
Theſe, in ancient writers, are called phari, canthare, 
JESSE 3 when made of glaſs, /u/tres; the richer ſort, 

girandoles. 

BRANCH of the trenches, in Fortification. See BorAu. 

Brancn-/tand, in Falconry, ſignifies to make a hawk leap 
from tree to tree, till the dog ſprings the partridge. 

BRANCH, in Scripture, is an appellation peculiarly given to 
the Meſhah, as being of the branch or houſe of David. 

BRANCHES of waults, are ſometimes uſed to denote the 
ARCHES of them, 

BRANCHES of arches, denote ſeveral portions of arches 
ſpringing all from the ſame ſummer. 

BRANCHES of ogives, in Architecture, the reins or arches of 
Gothic vaults ; which traverſing from one angle to an- 
other, diagonal-wiſe, form a croſs between the other 
arches which make the ſides of the ſquare, whereof 
thoſe arches are diagonals. 

BRANCHES of a bridle, in the Manege, are two crooked 
pieces of iron which ſupport the mouth- bit, the chain, 
and the curb ; and which are faſtened on one fide to the 
head-ſtall, on the other to the reins ſerving to keep the 
horſe's head under command. 

What way ſoever the branches of the bit incline, the 

horſe's mouth goes to the contrary. The duke of New- 

caſtle is very particular on the head of branches; explain- 
ing their ſeveral kinds, and their effects, which are re- 
ducible to thoſe of a lever. — The branch is always to be 
accommodated to the deſign, either of bringing in, or 
railing a horſe's head, and to the neceſſary degree: ac- 
cordingly, we have ſtrong and hardy branches, gentle 

branches, rude branches, &c. 

With regard to their form and ſtryQure, branches are 
either ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, for young horſes to 


There arc, however, ſome exceptions : in trees that are 


' form their mouth; or, after the conſtable of France's 
faſhion, 
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faſhion, for horſes that already carry the head well : 
' othets are in form of a gigot, or leg; others of a bent 

knee; others in the French faſhion, &c. 

Theſe are laws in the Manege: 1. That the farther the 

branch is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will 

have. 2. That ſhort branches, ceteris paribus, are ruder, 

and their effects more ſudden, than thoſe of longer. 3. 

'That the branch is to be proportioned to the length of the 

horſe's neck. 

That part of the branch of a bridle, whereby we judge of 


its effects, and which diſcovers its ſtrength or weakneſs, 


is called the line of the banquet. : 
A ſtrong and hardy branch, is that whoſe ſevil-hole, at 
the lower end of it, is placed on the outfide of the line of 
the banquet. 

A gentle branth is that, the ſevil-hole of which is ſet on 
the inſide of the faid line. 

A rude and hardy branch will bring in a horſe's head, pro- 
portionably as it is more or leſs hardy ; whereas a gentle 
branch, by diminiſhing the effect of the bit- mouth makes 
a horſe more eaſily to bear the prefſure thereof, who be- 
fore could hardly endure it. ; 

BRANCHED velvet. See VELVET. 

BRANCHER, among Fowlers and Falconers, denotes a 

young bird well fledged, which having quitted the neſt, 
is not yet in a condition to fly far, or ſhift for itſelf, but 
ſtill keeps in the buſhes. and branches about its native 
dwelling, where it is fed by the dam. 
The branchers of hawks are alfo called ramage falcons 
thoſe of nightingales, pu/hers 3 becauſe, as ſome ſay, 
they are thruſt out of the neſt by the old ones. Canary 
birds of the firſt year are called branchers when juſt 
flown, and unable to ſeed themſelves, puſbers. 

BRANCHERY, in the Anatomy of Vegetables, denotes the 

vaſcular parts of divers fruits, as apples, pears, plums, 
and berries. | | 
In which ſenſe, the branchery ſtands contradiſtinguifhed 
from the acetary, ſkin, pulp, &c. 
The branchery of an apple is only the ramifications of the 
ligneous body through all the parts of the parenchyma z 
the greater branches being likewiſe, by the inoſculations 
of the leſſet, united together. Grew. Anat. of Plants, 
lib. i. cap. 6. $ 2. 

BRANCHIA, Fpayzia, a name given, by the Ancient 
Naturaliſtis, to the GILLs of fiſhes; which are parts 
compoſed of cartilages and membranes, in form of 
leaves; and ſerving inſtead of lungs to perſpire by. — See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. | 
The branchia, Galen obſerves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and vapours, but too fine to 

give paſlage to water. Pliny held, that fiſhes reſpired 
by their gills; but he obſerves, that Ariſtotle was of 
another opinion: to whom we may add, among the 
moderns, Dr. Needham. 
The cetaceous fiſhes, as they have lungs, have none of 


theſe apertures of the branchie; and in all thoſe fiſhes | 


that have them, the larger they are, the ſooner the 6th 
dies, on being taken out of the water. See G1LLs. 

BRANCHIALE, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
Mr. Lhuyd to a peculiar fpecies of FUNGiTA, which 
being of a deeply ſtriated texture, is ſuppoſed to reſem- 
ble the gills of a fiſh. 

BRANCHIDEZ, in Antiquitz, prieſts of Apollo ſerving in 
his temple at Didyma in Miletus; which was famous 
for its oracle. 

The denomination is taken from Branchus, or Branchides, 
an epithet given to Apollo as worſhipped bere; though 
on what account the title was given, 1s not agreed on. 
In the time of the Perfian war, the branchide betrayed 
the temple and its oracle into the hands of the Perſians, 
who pillaged it. They tranſported themſelves into the 
fartheſt parts of Aſia, to be out of the reach of puniſh- 
ment from the Greeks; which yet they are ſaid to have 


met with from Alexander, who demoliſhed their city, 


and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. Strabo, lib. 
xiv. Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 9. 

BR ANCHING, the ramification or ſprouting of the yorxs 
of deer, &c. which bears an analogy with the vegetation 
of plants. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 227. 

'The HAIR at the ends is apt to branch, or ſplit, and 
divide into whole bruſhes, which are eaſily viſible by a 
microſcope. | 

BRANCHIOSTEGI, in Jchthyology, a term uſed to expreſs 
one of the general claſſes of fiſhes; the characters of 
which are, that the rays of the fins are of a bony ſub- 
ſtance ; but theſe filh have no bones or o//icu/a at the 
branchie, as the malacopterygious and acanthopterygious 
ſaſhes all have. | 
The word is derived from fpayxix, gills, and orzcy, a 
bone. ha | 

BR ANCHUS, þayx*, in Medicine, aſpeciesof CATARRH, 
affecting chielly the jaws, throat, and aſpera arteria. 


Branchus amounts to the ſame with what is called, by | 
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the Latins, RavceD0, rarcitas, ſometimes alfo „411. 

See HOARSENESS, 

BRANCHUS, or branchz, alſo denotes a kind of glandular 
tumor in the fauces, reſembling two almonds, which 
render the breathing and hawking difficult. 

BRAND. herring, a kind of herring caught by the Dutch. 

BRAND-Sunday, Dimanche des Brandons, in French Eccleſi. 
aſtical /riters, denotes the firſt Sunday in Lent ; which 
is thus called on account of an ancient practice in the 
Lyonnois, where the peaſants, in the night of this day, 
walked about their orchards, gardens, &c. with torches 
lighted, or fire-brands in their hands; in which plight 
they viſited every tree, and addreſſing themſelves to 
them one after another, threatened that if they did not 
bear fruit well the enſuing ſeaſon, they ſhould be cut 
down to the ground, and burnt. 'This is evidently a re- 
lict of paganiſm; the like of which was practiſed by the 
ancient idolaters in the month of February; hence 
called Februarius, a februando. Meneſtr. Hiſt. de Lyon. 
p- 279. Menag. Orig. p. 126; & Du-Cange Gloſl 

at. tom. 1. p. 610. | 

BRANDARIS, a ſpecies of the /trombus in the order of 
teflacea. 

BRANDEUM, in Eccle/iaftical Writers, a linen cloth or 

veil put over the tombs of the apoſtles Sr. Peter and St. 

Paul, and left there for ſome time; by which it is ſup- 

poſed to acquire a degree of ſanctity, ſo as to be wor- 

ſhipped as a relic; and for that purpoſe frequently ſent 
by the pope as a preſent to ſome prince. Fleur. Hiſt. 

Eccl. lib. xxxv. p. 93. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i, 


E this ſenſe, brandeuwm amounts to the ſame with what 
mw otherwiſe called /anfuarium, ſudarium, orarium, and 
velum. 

The uſe of brandea was introduced as a means of diffuſing 
and propagating the virtues and influences of REL1cs, 
without moving, or any way impairing the ſubſtance of 
them; the tranſlation of RELIcs in early days being 
forbidden. X 

BRANDING in the face, or hand, denotes a puniſhment 
inflicted by law on various offences, by burning with a 
hot iron, after the offender hath been once admitted to 
benefit of clergy. Blackſtone's Comm. vol. iv. p. 360. 
BRANDRITH, denotes a trevet or other iron ſtand, 
whereon to ſet a veffel over the fire. 

BRANDRITH, among Builders, denotes a fence or rail about 
the mouth of a well. 

BRANDY, properly denotes a proof-ſpirit, obtained by 
ſimple diſtillation from real wines, or fermented juices 
of grapes. The veſſels uſed herein, are uſually of cop- 
per ; and diſtillers, to cool the liquor more readily, make 
the neck of the mattraſs, which is very long, and wind- 
ing like a ſerpent, paſs through a veſlel of cold water. 
Brandy- differs from wine ſpirit, in that the former is 
drawn from the poorer and thinner ſorts of wines, the 
latter from the richer and fuller bodied wines. 

Brandy alſo differs from ſpirit of wine, as the former is 
only what they call proof high, or half pure ſpitit, balf 
phlegm ; whereas ſpirit of wine is raiſed higher, or car- 
ried by rectification to a farther degree of purity. 
Brandy alſo differs from ſtrong waters, as the latter is 2 
compound, whereof the former, or pure ſpirit of wine, 
1s oy, one ingredient, 

The Portugueze are lately coming into the way of 
making brandy. The Greek brandies are the worlt, 
though made of the beſt wines. | 
The too free and frequent uſe of brandy is attended with 
ill effects, as it attenuates the body, and impairs the 
ſtrength, and ſtupiſies the brain. In perſons who have 
died hereof, the blood bas been found thick and coagu- 
lated ; the pancreas dried; the liver ſchirrhous, and al- 
moſt petrified ; the glands tumefied beyond their natural 
bulk, &c. But what ſhall we ſay to the Parifian wo- 
man, who was burnt to aſhes with a fire only kindled 
from the brandy in her body? Contingius even attri- 
butes the degeneracy of the modern from the ancient 
Germans, to the prevalency of drinking this liquor. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 97, 

In the hot climates of America, they are ſaid to make 
elyſters of brandy. A perſon who had experienced the 
uſe of one of thele fiery enemata, made of a pint of 
brandy, aſſures us, it not only made him dead drunk, 
but raving mad, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 37. 

Brandy is alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to all ſpi- 
ritous inflammable liquors, drawn from vegetables by 
diſtillation. In which ſenſe Erandy includes all ardent, 
or inflammable ſpirits, uſed in the way of beverage» 
Dr. Shaw adds a further limitation to brandy ſpirits, viz. 
that they be proof high, or conſiſt of equal quantities of 
water and alcohol. On which footing, ſpirits, either 
above or below proof, do not come under the appellation 
of brandies. But in the popular uſe this diſtinction is 
not obſetved. 


Arac, 
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Atac, tum, malt, and melaſſes ſpitit, in this ſenſe, are 
brandies, though under another denomination. 

In the iſland of Andros, they make brandies from the 
{rvits of the arbutus and mulberry-trees, 

A patent was ſome time ago obtained for making brandy 
{rm carrots and parſneps; the latter of which is ſaid to 
hive nearly reſembled Fr neh brandy. Of late we meet 
with frequent advertiſements of raiſin-brandy, which, 
if really made of that fruit, is neareſt akin to wine-brandy. 
A vie, or cider brandy, is alſo praiſed by ſome. a 
Cider is found to yield an eighth part of good ſpirits, 
and if cloſe kept a year ur two in a cool place, much 
more 

Brandy is alſo uſed to denote certain compound liquors, 
whereof brandies are the baſis. Such are raſpberry-brandy, 
cherry-brandy, gooleberry: brandy, &c. 

The Ne method of diſtilung brandies is the ſame with 
that praQtiſed by our diſtillers, in working from waſh or 
wines; only that the former throws a little of the natu- 
ral lee into the ſtill along with the wine, which gives 
the ſpirit a flavour, on which a great part of its merit 
depends. 

When brandies prove foul, ſeedy, or retain the taſte of 
certain weeds, apt to grow among the vines, they draw 
them over again, in order to cleanſe them of that ad- 
ventitious flavour: in which operation they leave out the 
faints, or rather change the receiver, as ſoon as the 
ſiream begins to run proof. Then mixing together a! 
that run off before, they call it trois cinque, that is, 
brandy conſiſting of five parts alcohol, and three of 
phlegm beyond which the French bruleurs, or common 
did illers, rarely go. 5 

The yearly export of brandies from France is ſaid to 
amount to 25,000 tons; an article of itſelf ſufficient to 
enrich a moderate country. While the duty on French 
brandy continued at 9 J. the ton, the Enguth alone took 
ten or eleven thouſand tons off their hands; but now 
that the duty is raiſed to 524, the ton, the importauon 
is greatly reduced, to the advantage of the Engliſh diſtil- 
lery, except that ſmuggling ſtill intervenes. 

The colour of their brandies is acquired from the caſk, 
and the length of time they uſually lie in them, which is 
ſometimes twelve or eighteen months. and often two or 
three years; during which, it is no wonder if they ac- 
quite a yellow or browniſh caſt, Their lying thus long, 
as it were in a ſtate of flow digeſtion, wonderfully takes 
off from that hot, acid, and ſoul taſte, peculiay to all 
ſpirits, or brandies newly diſtilled ; and gives them a 


coolneſs and a ſoltneſs, not eaſily introduced by art. 


And on theſe properties are founded ſeveral methods of 
trying their goodueſs, or diſcovering whether they are 
debaſed or adulterated by the admixture of coarſer ſpirits. 
Phil. Tranſ N“ 391. 
Brandies are rarely adulterated in France, where they 
have no cheaper ſpirits with which to debaſe them ; and 
the like holds, in great meaſure, in favour of the Dutch, 
though ocherwiſe ſuſpected to be great adulterators. 
The chief temptations for adulterating are in England, 
where the duties are high, and where there are various 
| Kinds of ſpirits in plenty to mix with them, as malt, 
melaſſes, cider, and ſugar ſpirits, with all which they 
are often ſophiſticated, and ſo dextrouſly, as frequently 
to eſcape all the ways of detection. Brandy may be 
imitated, by adding to very pure malt ſpirits, ſome dul- 
cified ſpirit of nitre. 
The chief uſe of brandy, is as a drink; eſpecially in the 
cold northern countries; among the negroes in Guinea, 
who ſell one another for a few bottles of brandy; and 
among the ſavages of Canada, and other parts of North- 
America, who are extremely fond of it. It is of ſome 
uſe too in medicine; being ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves : 
and in drying, when raiſed into rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
being one of the dyers non-colouring drugs. 
BRaxDy, to diſtil, they fill the cucurbit half full of the 
* from which it is to be drawn; and raiſe it, with 
a little fire, till about one ſixth part be diſtilled, or till 
they perceive, that what falls into the receiver is not at 
all inflammable. 
For this operation they uſe ſtoves built with bricks or 
ſtone, which are made either round or ſquare: when 
they uſe bricks, they bind them with a ſtrong fine clay, 
mixed with horſe dung or cow's hair. 
"Theſe ſtoves muſt always have two bottoms, the upper- 
moſt to put the fuel on, and the lowermoſt to receive 
the aſhes. They have alſo the precaution to contrive 
three or four vents round the copper, which they open 
or ſhut, as they would forward or retard the diſtillation, 
For want of a ſtove, they ſometimes uſe an iron trivet to 
ſet the copper on, and only put wood under it : but this 
method is very defective; nor can good diſtillations ever 
be made, it the operator is not maſter of the fire, to ma- 
nage it with judgment and dexterity, which cannot be 
dene in this liſt method in the open air. 
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In order to make good brandy, there muſt be uſed a large 
copper cucurbit, to which the head muſt be proper! 
adapted; and having filled it half full with wine, which 
muſt be neither ſour, nor vented, nor corrupted, the 
cucurbit muſt be covered with its head, which muſt be 
exactly luted to it with paper and paſte, or rather with 
a wet bladder, folded ſeveral times. Then the cucurbit 
muſt be put into the ſtove, and the branch or neck 
through which the brandy is to diſtil, muſt be made to 
pu through a tun with one bottom only, filled with 
ceſh water; for which purpoſe the neck muſt be three 
or ſour feet long, compoſed of a long tube which muſt 
paſs obliquely c_—_ the tun, and winding again, mult 
meet a tube which ifſues out of the head of the cucurbit ; 
theſe two tubes entering one into the other, muſt alſo 
be luted together with paper and paſte, or a wet bladder 
as above, to prevent the evaporation of the ſpirits during 
diſtillation. Care muſt alſo be taken to keep u the 
head of the cucurbit a wet cloth, to make the ſpirit con- 
denſe. As ſoon as you obſerve that ſome drops begin to 
fall at the end of the long tube, you muſt ſuffer about 
fifty to fall down, after which a ricipient muſt be adapt- 
ed to that end of the tube, cap«ble of receiving the brandy 
which is going to diſtil. The diſtillation muſt not be 
haſtened by too fierce a fire, 
The liquor thus diſtilled the firſt time, is called brandy ; 
which ſpirit, purified by another, or ſeveral more diflil- 
lations, is what we call SPIRIT of wine refified. — The 
ſecond diſtillation is made in balneo Marie, and ina glaſa 
cucurbit; and the liquot put therein is diſtilled to about 
one half the quanti y; which half is farther rectiſied, 
as long as the operator thinks fit, 
To abridge theſe ſeveral diſtillations, which are long and 
troublei-me, they have invented a chemical inſtrument, 
whereby the rectification of ſpirit of wine is performed, 
at one ſingle diſtillation: the deſcription and figure of 
ſuch inſtrument may be ſeen in Glater's Chemiſtry. 
To try the goodnels of rectiſied ſvirit of wie, it muſt be 
lighted into a blaze: if then it conſumes wholly, with- 
out leaving any impurity behind; or, which is furer 
(till, if after puiting a little gunpowder in the bottom of 
the ſpirit, the gunpowder rake fire when the ſpirit is 
conſumed; the liquor is good. 
Thoſe who deal in brandy (we ſpeak only of that made 
with wine), chooſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, 
and ſuch as will vear the teſt, or proof; i. e. ſuch as in 
pouring into a glaſs, torms on the top of it a little white 
lather, which, as it diminiſhes, makes a circle, called 
by the French brandy merchants the chapelet, by the 
Engliſh the bead, or bubble; there being no brandy but that 
which is well dephlegmated, and which retains no ſuperflu- 
ous humidity wherein the bead will be entirely formed. 
For various methods of aſcertaining the ſtrength and 
goodnets of brandy and other ſpirits, ſee Proof Spia ius. 
Before we finiſh this article, we ſhall give an account of 
the manner of extracting brandy from the huſks or ſkins 
of grapes, after the preſſing ; becauſe the benefits that 
ariſe from this diſtillation, deſerve ſome attention. 
After the grape have been preſſed, what remains in the 
preſs is coarſely leparated into ſmall particles with the 
hand, and afterward thrown into large tubs, where they 
preſs it very hard, mix a little water with it, and cover it 
very cloſely with clay: in that condition they leave it to 
ferment during four or five weeks, obſerving, however, 
to ſhut the crevices which might happen to open in the 
clay, to prevent the evaporation. 
After that time they fill a very large copper half full with 
that mixture, cover it with its head, lute it, and diftil 
the whole after the ſame manner as they do brandy. B 
this work they make a great advantage of a matter whic 
they were uſed to caſt on a dunghill. If this brandy be 
not ſo palatable as that which is made of wine, it is ex- 
cellent for making ſpirit of wine. Both theſe liquors 
are a conſiderable branch of trade. 
The greatelt part of the brandics in uſe, and thoſe too 
the beſt, arc prepared in France: of the French brandies, 
thoſe of Nantes and Poictou are the moſt eſteemed; as 
being of a better taſte, finer and ſtronger, and endurin 
the bubble-proof longer than any of the reſt: thoſe 
Anjou, Touraine, Orleans, Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Cog- 
nac, &c. claim the ſecond place. They are chiefly ſent 
to Paris and Flanders by the river Loire. 
Brandy, in Law-language, is denominated either ſingle 
or double, when it is under or above proof, By the ſe- 
veral acts 12 Car. II. c. 23. c. 24. 4and 5 W. c. 3. 
4 Ann, c. 6, 6 Geo. II. c. 17. every gallon of ſpirituous 
liquors imported is charged exciſe as follows: ſingle 
brandy, \pirits, or aqua vite, 45. 8d. double brandy, 
ſpirits, or agua vite, 85. 8d. And by the 32 Geo, II. 
c. 10. an additional duty of 12 d. in the pound, accord- 
ing to the value in the BOOK of rates, is laid on all fo- 
reign brandy and ſpirits, rum from the produce of the 
Britiſh ſugar plantations —__ And by the 33 Geo. II. 
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c. 9. 6 Geo. III. c. 47. and 20 Geo. III. c. 23. a duty of | 


25. Gd. on every gallon of fingle brandy, Rc. and of 55. 
on every gallon of double brandy, &c. beſides the addi- 
tional duty of 5/. per cent. of 19 Geo. III. c. 25. 

Of brandy, both plain and reCtified, are prepared various 
kinds of ſtrong liquors, with the addition of other ingre- 
dients, ſugars, ſpices, flowers, fruits, &c. which are aſter- 
wardsclarified, by paſſing them through a ſtraining bag, or 
filtering them through brown paper. Such are cinnamon 
waters, aniſced waters, fennel waters, celery waters, 


eitron waters, &c. A great part of theſe are brought from 


Montpelierz where they are ſuppoſed to be better pre- 


pared than any where elſe. Savar. Dict. Commerce. 


BrAnDY, cherry. 


See CHERRY. 


: BRANK, the ſame with buck-wheat. 
BRANLIN, an Engliſh name for a ſpecies of fiſh of the 


ſalmon kind, called alſo in ſome places fingery. 


They obtained this laſt name from ſome ſingular marks 
they have, which are five or fix tranſverſe black ſtreaks 


upon each fide, appearing as if made by the impreſſion of 


ſo many fingers, and each marked with a ſingle red ſpot. 
The tail of this fiſh is forked like that of the common 


. - ſalmon, and it is ſuppoſed they are all males; they ſeem 


4” 


* 


to impregnate the ſpawn of the common ſalmon, and 
are found in waters of ſo rapid a current, that ſcarce 
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The beſt proportion for gun-metal, it is ſaid, is for 
eleven or twelve thouſand weight of metal, to uſe ten 
thouſand pounds of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, 
and fix hundred pounds of braſs; but the proportion is 
variable, according to the quality and goodneſs of the 
copper. 

Braſs is ſomewhat lighter, harder, and more ſonoroug 
than pure copper. It melts more eaſily, and does not 
ſcorify ſo ſoon in a moderate red heat. It is ductile only 
whilſt cold; heated a little, it cracks: and ignited, it 
falls in pieces under the hammer. This impetſection it 
derives from the zinc of the calamine ; pure copper being 
malleable when hot, as well as when cold. The beauti.- 
ſul colour of braſs, its hardneſs, its malleability, its ſu- 
ſibility, and its quality of being leſs ſubject to*ruſt or 
verdigris than copper, render it fit for the fabrication of 
many utenſils. 

Braſs is tinged of a gold colour, firſt, by burning, then 
diſſolving it in aqua fortis, and, laſtly, reducing it to its 
metallige ſtate. It may be whitened by heating it red 
hot, and quenching it in water diſtilled from ſal amme— 
niac, and egg ſhells. It is filvered, or coloured ſuperſi- 
cially white, by rubbing it with balls made of filver dif. 
ſolved in aqua fortis, with powder of white tartar, ſuſſi- 
cient to abſorb all the moiſture thereof. 


any other fiſh could live in them. They never grow to 
any great ſize. Willughby, Hilt. Piſc. p. 193. 
- BRASEM, in Ichthyology, a name by which ſome have called 
an American fiſh of the sMAR1s kind, more commonly 
known among authors by its Braſilian name of acaropeba. 
BRASIDIA, in Antiquity, anniverſary feaſts held at Sparta 


BRASS, in Antiquity, See As. 

BRass, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes copper, and 
all the mixtures or alloys of copper with other minerals. 
In which ſenſe, braſs amounts nearly to the fame with 
the Roman Es, and the French airain. 

BRASS, in the Glaſs Trade. Thrice calcined braſs is a pre- 


in honour of Brafidas, the ſon of Tellus, famous for his 
great atchievements in favour of that ſtate. 

The Braſidia were celebrated with ſacrifices and games, 
at which none were allowed to contend but free-born 
Spartans. To be abſent from theſe ſolemnities, is ſaid 
by ſome to have been held criminal, and puniſhed with 
fines. Meurſ, Græc. Ferial. Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ii. 


cap. 20. | 
BRASIL, and BRAZILETTO. See BraziLL, and 


CEASALPINIA. 


BRASMA, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, a name 


given by Dioſcorides and others to a light, empty, and 
good for nothing kind of black pepper. This was no 
peculiar ſpecies of pepper, but, as John Bauhine has 
well obſerved, it was the ſame with the pepper we now 
ſrequently meet with, which has decayed upon the 
plant. Dioſc. hb. ii. cap. 189. 


BRASS, a factitious metal, compoſed of copper fuſed with 


lapis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs and yellow- 
neſs: The manner of making braſs is ſaid to have been 
kept a ſecret in Germany for many ages. — The method 
of preparation among us is as follows. The /apis CAL A- 


MINAR1S being calcined, and ground as fine as flour, is 


mixed with a third or fourth part of ground charcoal ; 
and incorporated by means of water, into a maſs. 'To 
this compolition of calamine and coal, ſome manufac- 
turers add common ſalt, by which the proceſs of making 
braſs is ſaid to be haſtened: thus prepared, about ſeven 
pounds of the calamine is put into a melting-pot of 
about a gallon; and over it, about hve pounds of cop- 
per, either in plates or grains, which is let down into a 
wind-FURNACE eight feet deep, remaining there about 
eleven hours; in which time it is converted into braſs. 
After melting, it is caſt into plates, or lumps ; forty-five 
pounds of crude calamine produce thirty pounds burnt, 
or calcined ; and ſixty pounds of copper make, with ca- 
lamine, an hundred pounds of braſs. 

"The proportion of calamine, and the increaſe which the 
copper receives from it, are diſſetent in different works; 
and hence ariſes the deeper or paler colour of braſs. 


The quantity of /s obtained by the proceſs for making 


it, has been conſiderably augmented ſince the introduc- 
tion of the method now commonly practiſed, of uſing 
granulated copper. See GR AMULATIOV. 

The finer and more malleable kinds of b are made of 


the pureſt calamine and copper, by cementing the bre/s' 


a ſecond time with calamine and charcoal, and ſome- 
times added to it old braſs, by which the new is ſaid to 
be meliorated. 

The word braſs ſeems to have been formed {rom bracium, 
a cant term among alchemiſts for copper. 

They ſometimes ule braſs-/oruff inſtead of copper; but 
that is not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient ; 
being no more than a collection of pieces of old braſs. 
Braſs may be cleanled, firſt by rubbing it with a cloth 
dipped in equal quantities of agua fortis and common 
water; then with an oily cloth, and laſtly with a dry one 
dipped in lapis caliminaris. 

The beſt braſs guns are not made of pure copper and ca- 
lamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add coarſer metals, 
to make it run cloſe and ſounder; ſuch as lead, and 
pot-metal. 


PRs which ſerves the glaſs-men to give many very 
cautiful colours to their metal. The manner of pre- 
paring it is this: place thin plates of bras on tiles on 
the leer of the furnace near the occhio; let it ſtand to 
be calcined there for four days, and it will become a 
black powder ſticking together in lumps. Powder this, 
and fift it fine, and recalcine it four or five days more ; 
it will not then ſtick together, but remain a looſe pow- 
der, of a ruſſet colour. This is to be calcined a third 
time, in the ſame manner; but great care muſt be 
taken, in the third calcination, that it be not overdone, 
nor under-done ; the way to be certain of making it 
right, is to try it ſeveral times in glaſs while melting. 
If it makes the glaſs, when well purified, to ſwell, boil, 
and riſe, it is properly calcined ; if not, it requires longer 
time. This makes, according to the different propor- 
tions in which it is uſed, a ſea-green, an emerald green, 
or a turquoiſe colour. 

Braſs, by a long calcination alone, and without any 
mixture, affords a fine blue or green colour for glaſs; 
but they have a method of calcining it alſo with pow- 
dered brimſtone, ſo as to make it afford a red, a yellow, 
or a chalcedony colour, according to the quantity, and 
other variations in the uſing it. The method of making 
the calcmation is this: cut thin plates of braſs into ſmall 
pieces with ſheers, and lay them /fratum ſuper firatum, 
with alternate beds of powdered ſuiphur, in a crucible 
calcine this for twenty-four hours in a ſtrong fire, then 
powder and ſift the whole; and, finally, expoſe this 
powder upon tiles, for twelve days, to a reverberating 
furnace; at the end of this time, powder it fine, and 
keep it for uſe, 

The glaſs-makers have alſo a method of procuring a red 
powder from braſs, by a more ſimple calcination, which 
ſerves them for many colours. The method of pre- 
pating it is this; they put ſmall and thin plates of braſs into 
the arches of the glaſs-furnaces, and leave them there till 
they are ſuſſiciently calcined, which the heat in that 
place not being enough to melt them, does in great 
perfection. The calcined matter, powdered, is of a 


duſky red, and requires no farther preparation, Neri's 
Art of Glaſs, 


BR Ass-lumps, in Mineralogy, a common name given by the 


miners and diggers of coal, &c, to the globular pyrites. 
This ſtone, when kept in the air, often ſends forth its 
effloreſcences of ſalt, in form of ſmall and ſlender fibres, 
perkectly tranſparent, and ſometimes near an inch 
long. The place where theſe {tones are expoſed to the 
air, will greatly alter the figures and colours of their 
effloreſcences; if they are laid io a cellar, the ſhoots 
will be ſhorter, and green, like the common copperas 3 
and if laid in the way of the ſunſhine, they will be 
white and duſty. Both are the ſame ſalt, which is the true 
green vitriol or copperas, and both will, in the ſame 
manner, turn a decoction of galls into ink. The white 
ſalt is only the green powdered and calcined by the ſun's 
heat. The figure of the fibres of theſe effloreſcences is 
not eaſy to be determined; ſometimes they ſeem round, 
ſometimes angular. Theſe, however, are the natural 
figures of the ſalts of theſe ſtones ; and the other ſhoots 
into which they form themſelves after ſolution, and 
bringing them together in a body of water, are rather 

their 
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their accidental forms, though under a like courſe of 


accidents, they generally. appear the ſame. 
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Pr 4$s wire. See WIRE. 

BRASSATELLA, BRrA$SSADELLA, or BRASSIDELLA, in 
Botany. a name given by many authors tothe plant more 
uſually known by that of -OPHIoOGLOSSUM, or ADDER':s 
tongue. | 

BRASSE See PEARCH. 

BRASSICA, the cabbage. in Botany; a genus of the te- 
tradynamia filiquoja claſs of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe ; the flower is croſs-ſhaped, having four 
petals and four oval nectarious glands, It hath fix 
ſtamina, which are ere, two of which are oppoſite, 
and the other four are longer. It hath a taper germen, 
of the length of the ſtamina, which afterward becomes a 
long taper pod depreſſed on each fide, and is terminated 
by the apex of the intermediate partition, which divides 
it into two cells filled with round feeds. See Broc- 
coli, CaBRAGE, CAULIFLOWER, SAVOY, &. 

BRASSIDELIC art, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to denote 
a methud of curing wounds by the application of the 
herb * or ophiogloſum, on the treſh wound. 

BRAVA Pareira. See PakREIRA brava. 

BRG URCNIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt held every fifth year 
in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Brauronia, from Braur on, 
a village near Athens, where the famous ſtatue of that 
goddeſs, brought from Scythia Taurica, was preſerved. 
The ceremony of the Brauronia- was managed by ten 
men, from their office called I. pr; the victim of— 
fered was a goat, and it was cuſtomary for certain men 
to fing one of Homer's Iliads, during the ſervice : other 
miniſters at the ſolemnity were young virgins, from five 
to ten years of age, habited in yellow, and conſecrated 
to Diana, under the denomination of Aae. Potter, 
Arch. Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

BR WN, in the Culinary Art, ſignifies the fleſh of a boar, 
boned, rolled up, or collared, boiled, and, laſtly, 
pickled, for the winter's uſe. 

Brawn is made only of the flitches, without the legs; 
the oldeſt boars are choſen for this uſe; it being a rule 
that the older the boar, the more horny the brawn. 

There is alſo brawn of pig, which is made by ſcalding, 
drawing, and boning the beaſt whole, except the head; 
then cutting it in two collars, ſoaking it in brine, ſea- 
ſoning, rolling, putting it into a cloth, binding it up, 
boiling it, and, when botled, hooping it up in a frame. 

BRAZ D, in Heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of three chev- 
rons claſping or folding each other. 

The word is doubtleſs formed by corruption from the 
French word bras, arm. | 


BRAZEN age, is uſed by the poets to expreſs the third 
AGE of the world. 

BR ZEN diſh, among Miners, is the ſtandard by which the 
other diſhes are gauged, and is kept in the king's hall. 
BRAZIER, an artificer who makes and ſells pans, pots, 

kettles, and other kitchen utenſils and braſs ware. 
Itmerant brazzers, who go about with their tools and 
knapſacks, are called tinkers; by the French, brazzers of 
the whiſtle, chauderoniers au /ifflet. 
BRAZIL or BrAsIL, an American wood, commonly 
ſuppoſed to have been thus denominated becauſe firit 
brought from Brazil: though Huet ſhewe, it had been 
known by that name many years before the diſcovery of 
that country. Vide Huetiana, p. 268. 
It is denominated variouily, according to the places 
whence it is brought. Thus we have brazi/-irom Fer- 
nambuc, brazi/ of Japon, of Lamon, at St Martha; 
and, laſtly, brazz/etto, or Jamaica wood, brought from 
the Antilles, 
The brazil tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, 
and in the middle of rocks; it is very thick and large, 
uſually crooked, and knotty : its flowers, which ate of a 
beautiful red, exbale a very agreeable ſmell, which 
ſtrengthens the brain. Though the tree be very thick, 
it is covered with fo groſs a bark, that when the ſavages 
have taken it off the wood, or trunk, which before was 
the thickneſs of a man, it is ſcarce left equal to that of 
his leg, | | ' 
Brazil wood is very heavy and dry ; it crackles much in 
the fice, and icarce raiſes any ſmoke, by realon of its ex- 
treme dryneſs. None of the feveral kinds have any 
pith except that. of Japon: that of Fernambue is eſteem- 
ed the beit. It muſt be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, 
found, without anv bark on it; and ſuch as, upon 
ſplitting, from pale becomes reddiſh; and, when chewed, 
has a ſaccharine taſte. At is much uſed in turned works, 
and takes a good poliſh ; but its chief uſe is in dying, 
where 1t ſerves for a red colour: it is a ſpurious colour, 
however, which it gives; and eaſily evaporates and fades: 
nor is the wood to be uſed without alum and tartar. Red 
ink is made of it, boiled in beer, wine, or vinegar, and 
the colour fixed with alum, mw | 


Phil. Tranſ. 
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Hellot has given a remarkable proceſs, by which both 
the beauty and permanency of the dye are improved, 
He likewiſe direCts to fix the colour of brazil by aſtrin- 
gents ; for this purpoſe the ſtale decoction of brazil is 
diluted with twice its quantity of water; to which are. 
added, for every pound of cloth, about one ounce of 
powdered galls, and half an ounce of gum Arabic. The 
cloth, prepared with alum and tartar, and kept moiſt 
for fifteen days, is boiled in this liquor for an hour or 
two, as the colour is wanted lighter or deeper, and ſuf- 
fered thoroughly to cool before it is waſhed. Dr. Lewis's 
edit. 4to. of Neumann's Works, p. 136. | 
From the brazi! of Fernambuc is drawn a kind of car- 
mine, by means of acids: there is alſo a liquid lacca 
made of it for miniature, 

Carnation is dyed with brazi/, and violets are raiſed with 
brazil, Acids turn brazil yellow, but by adding an al- 
kali, it becomes purple; ſo that if we put lemon juice, 
or ſpirit of vinegar, in a decoQtion of brazi/ wood, it 
becomes yellow, and, if we add oil of tartar, violet. 
Brazil wood differs very obviouſly from the sAURDERS 
and; the former gives out its red colour to water, the 
latter gives no red tinge to any aqueous liquor. Neu- 
mann, a 
Brazil wood is of ſome uſe in medicine; being reputed a 
ſpecies of the sAUN DERS, and poſſeſſed of the ſame 
phyſical virtues, though rarely preſcribed. . 

BRAZING, the ſoldering or joining of two pieces of iron 
by means of thin plates of brals melted between the 
two pieces to be joined, * is 
It the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of 
broken ſaws are to be joined, it is to be covered with 
beaten borax, moiſtened with water, that it may iscor- 
porate with the braſs-duſt which is here added; and the 
piece is expoſed to the fire without toachingithe coals, 
till the braſs be obſerved to run. To braze with -a ſtill 
greater degree of nicety, they uſe a folder made of brais, 
with a tenth part of tin; or another. one third bra(s, 
and two thirds filver ; or borax and roſim: obſerving, in 
all theſe ways of brazing,. that the pieces be joined 
cloſe throughout; the folder only holding in thoſe places 
that touch, 

The method of brazing, among ſmiths, ſartiets, &c. is, 
by beating the two pieces, when hot, over one another z 
this is more properly called welding. : 

BREACH, in a general ſenſe, denotes a break or rupture 
in lome part of a fence or incloſure, whether owing to 
time or violence. 

The word is formed from the French breche, which 
ſignifies the ſame; formed: of the German brechen, 10 
break. | 

Inundations, cr overflowings of lands, are frequently 
owing to breaches in the dikes, or ſea banks. . Dagenham 
breach is famous; it was made in 1707, by a failure of 
the Thames wall, in a very high tide, The force 
wherewith it burſt in upon the neighbouring level, tore 
up a large channel or paſſage for water a hundred yards 
wide, and in ſome places twenty feet: deep, by which 
a multitude of ſubterranean trees, which had been bucied 
many ages before, were laid bare. Fhil. Tranſ. N“ 335. 
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N in Fort:fication, is a hole, gap, or aperture, made 
in any part of the works of a town, cither by playing 
cannon, or ſpringing mines; in order to ſtorm the 
place, or take it by aſſault. | | 
They ſay, make good the breach; fortiſy the breach; 
make a lodgment on the breach : to clear the breach, is to 
remove the ruins, that it may be the better defended. 

A praQticable breach, is that where the men may mount, 
and make a lodgment. = A &reach ought to be fifteen or 
twenty fathoms wide. — The aſſailants make their way 
to it, by covering themſelves with gabions, earth-bags, 
&e. | 

When a breach in the rampart is praCticable, the go- 
vernor uſually capitulates, to prevent the effects of a 
ſtorm. 

Before they mount the breach, they ſrequently widen-or 
enlarge it with forneaux, and render the acceſs to it 
practicable, even for cannon, which it is ſometimes ne- 
ceflary to plant on the breach, in order to ruin the ene- 
mies retrenchments on the gorge and epaules of the 
baſtions. 

Bx EACH of cloſe, in Law. See CLOSE, 

BREACH, to batter in, batre en breche. See BAT TER. 

BREACH, mounting the. See MOUNTING. 

BREAD ordinarily is made of the flour or meal of ſome 
farinaceous vegetable, ground, and kneaded with water 
and yeaſt. 

Bread is uſually made of the ſeeds, ſometimes alſo of the 
roots, and even of the piths of plants. The Greeks at- 
tribute the invention of bread to Ceres, the Egyptians to 
Iſis, others to Menes, Ihe firſt bread is ſuppoſed to have 
been made of the plant /otus. The poor Tartars, near 


Shera- 
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Sherazoul, ſtill live upon acern-bread. Phil. Tranf. 
No 4300. and Ne 138. p. 2033, and 943 3 
In the iſlands of Banda and Amboyna, they make a kind 
of bread called ſaegem, or ſagoe, of the pith of a farina- 
ceous tree, whoſe trunk is the thickneſs of a man's thigh, 
ten foot bigh, and having a round head a-top like a cab- 
bage ; in the middle whereof is a white mealy ſubſtance, 
which being kneaded with water, fermented, and baked 
on the coals, ſerves the poorer ſort for bread. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 26. p. 48 5. | 
In the Caribbee iſlands, they make bread of the root of a 
poiſonous plant called manioe ; probably the ſame with 
the cAsSADA bread, which is made of the root of the 
yucca Mexicana. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 33. p. 635. and N“ 
11. p. 2434. > 
n Benzoni's time, all the ſhips bound from Spain to 
Mexico, when they returned, were victualled with As. 
SADA bread, inſtead of biſcuit. 
To the claſs of breads made of roots may alſo be added 
potatoe- hread, frequent in Ireland, and turnep-bread, uſed 
in ſome parts of England. It is made by boiling the 
roots, and expreſſing the juice, till they become dry, then 
beatiug them in a mortar, and adding wheat-flour, ani- 
ſeeds, and yeaſt, moulding up the dough in the uſual 
form, and baking it. It looks and taſtes like other bread, 
and is uſed by ſome againſt conſumptions. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 205. p. 970. | | 
Among us, bread is chiefly divided into white, wheaten, 
and both ; differing only in degrees of purity. In the 
firſt, all the bran is . in the ſecond, only the 
coarſer z in the third, none at all: ſo that fine bread is 
made only of flour; wheaten bread, of flour, with a 
mixture of the finer bran; and 1 212 of the whole 
ſubſtance of the grain, without taking out either the 
coarſe bran or fine flour. Stat. 8. Ann. cap. 18. 
We alfo meet with /ymnel bread, manchet or roll bread, 
and French bread; which are only ſo many denomina- 
tions of the fineſt or whiteft bread, made of the pureſt 
flour; except that in roll bread there is an addition of 
milk, and, in French bread, of eggs and butter alſo. To 
which may be added, ginger-bread, made of white bread, 
with almonds, liquorice, aniſeed, roſe-water, and ſugar; 
and maſtifi- bread, nis mixtus, made of wheat and rye, 
or ſometimes of wheat and barley. 
The proceſs of making houſhold bread among us, is thus : 
to a peck of meal they add a bandful of ſalt, a pint of 
yeaſt, and three quarts of water, cold in ſummer, hot 
in winter, and temperate between the two; the whole 
being kneaded in a bowl or 3 by the fire in winter, 
from it in ſummer, will riſe in about an hour; they then 
mould it into loaves, and put it into an oven to bake. 
For unleavened bread, part of the flour intended for it, 
being made into dough with warm water and alittle ſalt, 
is laid in the reſt of the flour an hour or more, in which 
time it riſes to three times the bulk; then they mix and 
knead the whole with more water, till it be brought into 
* a ſtiff dough; which being formed into loaves, is baked 
in the oven; though the more uſual way is to take a 
Piece of dough kneaded, and leave it in the tub till next 
time, when they break it ſmall, and mix it with the meal, | 
adding ſome yeaſt. Hought. Collect. tom. i. N* go. 


241. 

For French bread, they take half a buſnel of fine flour, 
ten eggs, and a pound and an half of freſh butter, into 
which they put as much yeaſt, with a manchet ; and 
tempering the whole maſs with new milk, pretty hot, 
let it lie half an hour to riſe ; which done, they make it 
into loaves or rolls, and waſh it over with an egg beaten 
with milk : care is taken, the oven be not too hot. 
In Lancaſhire, and ſeveral other northern counties of 
England, the people have ſeveral ſorts of oaten bread ; 
as, 1. The bannock, which is an oat-cake, kneaded only 
with water, and baked in the embers. 2. Clap-bread, 
which is made into thin bard cakes. 3. Bitchineſs-bread, 
-which is made of thin batter, and formed into thin foft 
oat-cakes. 4. Riddle-cakes, which are thick and ſour, 
and very little different from the hand-hover bread, which 
has but little leaven, and kneaded ſtiff, And, 5. Fanneck, 
which is oaten bread made up into loaves. 

In the ſtatute of aſſize of bread and ale, 51 Hen. III. 
mention is made of waſte/-bread, cocket-bread, and bread 
of treet; which anſwers to the three ſorts of bread now 
in uſe, called white, wheaten, and houſhold-bread. 

In religious houſes, they heretofore diſtinguiſhed bread 
by the names, e/quires bread, monks bread, boys bread, and 
ſervants bread. | 
A like diſttibution obtained in the houſholds of nobles 
and princes; where, however, we find ſome other deno- 
minat ons, as meſſengers bread, that given to meſſengers, 


as a reward of their labour; court bread, that' allowed | 


by the lord for the maintenance of his. houſhald ; ele- 
emoſynary-bread, that diſtributed to the 
alms. Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat, tom. iv... 


poor in the way of | 


BRE 


The quantity of bread allowed a ſoldier for his days ſub. 
ſiſtence is called a RATION. & 

For armies the breadis either baked in the park of proyi- 
fions in the camp, or in the town neareſt the army ; for 
the convenience of ovens, an army ought always to have 


at leaſt four days bread before- hand. In ſome caſes, the 

diſtance of the places, from whence bread is to be had 

or the army's march from one country to another; obli 2 

the general to diſtribute bread for fix or even for elthc 

days z a thing never done without abſolute neceſſity, by 
reaſon of the abuſe which ſome ſoldiers make of it, who 
ſell their bread without regard to ſuture ſubſiſtence. For 
long marches through an enemy's country, they ſome- 
times, inſtead of bread, make BisKET. 

Bun Ap, hor/c, is made of wheat, oats, and beans, to which 
ſometimes are added aniſeed, gentian, liquorice, ſenu- 
greek, eggs, and ale; and ſometimes Tye and white wine 
are uſed. | 
For race-horſes, three ſorts of bread are uſually given 
with ſucceſs, for the ſecond, third, and fourth fortnights 
ſeeding; they are all made of beans and wheat, worked 
with barm, the difference conſiſting cbiefly in the pro- 
portion of the two former, In the firſt kind, three times 
the quantity of beans is uſed to one of wheat, in the 
ſecond, equal quantities of both; in the third, three 
times the quantity of wheat to one of beans. 


BREAD, ſacramental, in the proteſtant churches, is common 


leavened bread, agreeable to the ancient practice. In the 
Romiſh maſs, azYMvs, or unleavened bread, is uſed, 
particularly in the Gallican church, where a fort is pro- 


vided for this purpoſe, called pain a chanter, made of the 


pureſt wheaten flower, preſſed between two iron plates, 
graven like wafer-moulds, being firſt rubbed with white 
wax, to prevent the paſte ſticking. 

Eccleſiaſtical writers enumerate other ſpecies of bread, 
allotted for purpoſes of religion; as, 1. Calendarins, that 
anciently offered to the prieſts at the calends. 2. Pre- 
bendarius, the ſame with capitularis, that diſtributed daily 
to each prebendary er canon. 3. Benedictus, that anci- 
ently given to catechumens before baptiſm, in lieu of the 
euchariſtic bread, which they were incapable of partaking 
of, 4. Conſecrated bread is a piece of wax, paſte, or 
even earth, over which ſeveral ceremonies have been per- 
formed with benedictions, &c. to be ſet up in an agnus 
dei, or a relic box, and preſented for veneration. 5. Un- 
leavened bread, Az Ms. The Jews eat no other bread 
during their paſſover; and exact ſearch was made in 
every houſe, to ſee that no leavened bread was left. The 
uſage was introduced in memory of their haſty departure 
from Egypt, when they had not leiſure to bake leavened. 
6. Shew-bread was that offered to God every Sabbath-day, 
being placed on the golden table, in the holy of holies. 


BrEap of St. Hubert, St. Genevieve, St. Nicholas, &c. de- 


note cakes ſanctiſied with certain prayers and invocations 

of thoſe ſaints held by the ſuperſtitious to be of great 

2 in the cure of hydrophobias, agues, and other 
iſeaſes. 


BREAD is alſo uſed to denote certain ſoods made of animal, 


& * mineral matters, ſerving to ſupply the place of 
reads | 

In divers parts of the North we read of f/-bread, parti- 
cularly in Iceland, where dried cod is uſed for bread, be- 
ing firſt beaten into powder, and made up into cakes. The 
like obtains among the Laplanders, whoſe country af- 
fords no corn; and even among the Crim Tartars. Phil. 
Tranſ. N 102. p. 35. Sheff. Hiſt. of Lapl. chap. xiv. 


BREAD, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all the neceſ- 


ſaties of life, as food, raiment, lodging, &c. 

Hence alſo the ſabbath is ſometimes called, in ancient 
writers, the day of bread, by reaſon the euchariſt was 
then adminiſtered every Lord's day. 


BREAD, ſwine, panis porcinus, a denomination given to 


TRUFFLES, 


BREAD, ſow's, is alſo applied to the herb cycLamen. 
BREAD, afſize . The price and weight of bread is regu- 


lated by the magiſtrates according to the price of wheat; 
and, in order to direct them in their allowance to the 
baker, they are to take notice, that the peck-loaf of each 
ſort of bread is to weigh, when well baked, 17 lb. 602. 
avoirdupois weight, and the reſt in proportion; and that 
every ſack of meal, or flour, is to weigh two hundred 
weight and two quarters, neat z and that from every ſack 
there ought to be made, at an average, twenty ſuch 

ck-loaves of bread. 

e have divers tables of the weights of the loaves both 
of wheaten and hohe bread, at every price of wheat. 
If bread wants one ounce in thirty-ſix, the baker for- 


merly was to ſuffer the pillory; now, to forfeit not 


more than five ſhillings, nor leſs than one, for every 
ounce wanting; and for every defect leſs than an ounce, 
not more than two ſhillings and fix pence, nor leſs than 
ſix pence ; ſuch bread being complained of and weighed 


before a magiſtrate within twenty-four hours aſter it is 
| | | baked 
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baked or expoſed to ſale, within the bills of mortality, or | 


" within th days in any other place, Bakers are ob- 
n 2 a „ to mark their wwheaten-bread with 


5 AK ING. Fe 7 i i 
1 be obſerved, bread loſes weight by keeping; in 
ſome experiments recited by Bartholin, the diminution 
was near one- fourth in ſix months. 


By 13 Geo- III. cap. 62. a ſtandard wheaten-bread was | 


ordered to be made of ſuch flour as is the whole produce 


of the grain, the hull only excepted, and to be marked 
g W, but it is little uſed. 


TABLE of the Aſlize and Price of Bread made of 
WHEA T. 
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Note : The weight of loaves of o7 ſize may be eſti- 
mated from thoſe of the penny loaf, by ſimple addition; 
e. g. the ſix-penny loaf weighs ſix times as much, &c. 
and the wheaten loaves are three-fourths of the weight 
of the houſhold loaves. See Burn's Juſtice, vol. i. p. 
220. . 
BurEaD, in Medicine. Beſides alimentary, bread bas alſo 
medical qualities; decoctions, creams, and jellies of 
bread, are direted in ſome diſpenſaries. 
There are certain medicated breads, appropriated to the 
intentions of phyſic; as, aniſeeJ-bread, turnep-breud, and 
vipers-bread; which laſt is made of the fleſh of chat ani- 
mal, with Wheat- flour, yolks of eggs, ſarſaparilla, yeaſt, 
and milk, commended in ſcorbutic habits. Some direct 
acorn-bread, dipped in red wine, to be thrult up the anus, 
in prolapſuſes of that part. 
M8. Boyle aflures us, he drew a menſtruum from bread 
ſtronger than equa fortis, and which would act even upon 
glaſs icſelf. Phil. Works abr. tom. i. p. 34, 49- 
Bread made of good wheat, well leavened, and tho- 
roughly baked, with a little ſalt, is the beſt ; that which 
is not thoroughly baked, ill kneaded, and without falt, 
is hurtful and unwholſome, eſpecially in ſmoaky cities; 
ſo are unleavened bread and cakes baked under the 
aſhes. 
In general, the lighter the bread, the better and more 
agreeable it is; coarſe and barley bread is deterſive, and 
gently purgative, at leaſt to thoſe not uſed to it. Some 
recommend it for perſans in the. gout. 
ger farther concerning bread in the writers on foods and 


cookery ; _— in Hen, Nicolaus, who has a 3 


Vol. I. No 47. 


BrEAD, in Chemiſtry.— The chemiſt's art can ext 
- large Roman W, and their houſhold-bread with an H. | 


expreſs on hread. Hen. Nicolai Tract. de Pane Dantifc. 
1651. See alſo Fabr. Bibl. Antiq. cap. 19. 6 6. 

b 8 act from 
ſo mild a ſubject as bread, an acid, which is a powerful 
men/iruum, It 1s done in this manner: put two pounds 
of coarſe bread, cut into ſmall pieces, into a glafs retort 
place this in a ſand-heat, and, luting on a receiver, diſtil 
with a gentle fire, and there will be produced a liquor 
appearing like water, with a ſmall quantity of oil ; ſe- 
parate the oil, and ſiltre and rectiſy the liquor by a ſe- 
cond diſtillation in balneo Moriz, and afterwards diſtil it 
again in a ſand-heat, and there will be produced a mo- 
derately ſtrong, clear, acid liquor. This is a men/truum 
capable of extracting the ted colour from coral, and even 
from garnets. Common bread affqrds it, but coarſe tye- 
—_ ee the greateſt quantity. Shaw's Lect. p. 104. 
Oil of vitriol, poured upon crums of bread, will excite 
a ſurpriſing degree of heat. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. 
p-. 569. 


BREAD, bonpournichole, or bonpournickel, the name of a very 


coarſe bread eaten in Weſtphalia, and many other places. 
This bread of the Weſtphalians ſtill retains the oppro- 
brious name once given it by a French traveller, of bon= 
pournichole, gosd for his horſe Nichole, but is by no means a 
contemptible kind, 

It is far from being peculiar to this age or country : it has 
been known in diſtant places, and in different ages, and 
was called by the ancients pants furfuraceus, or panis im- 
purus, from its not being ſo thoroughly cleanſed from the 
huſk or bran, as the fine ſorts of bre-d are. 

The wreſtlers of old ate only this ſort of bread, to pre- 
ſerve them in their ſtrength of limbs; and we may learn 
from Pliny, that the Romans for three hundred years 
knew no other bread : unqueſtionably, this coarſe Jreed 
nouriſhes more, aſſuages hunger better, and generates 
humours leſs ſubject to corruption, than the white. 

The inhabitants of Weſtphalia, who are a hardy and ro- 
buſt people, and capable of enduring the greateſt fa- 
tigues, are a living teſtimony of the ſalutacy effects of 
this ſort of bread; and it is remarkable, that they are . 
very ſeldom attacked by acute fevers, and thoſe other diſ- 
eaſes which ariſe from an ebullition of the humours, and 
a malignant colliquation of the blood, and of the hu- 
mours of which it is compoſed. 

It is certain, that a leſs ſtrong diet is more proper to 
weakly conſtitutions, and people of ſedentary lives, than 
this; but for thole who will uſe the neceſſary exerciſe 
with it, it is eaſy to ſee that it is preferalfle ro all other 
kinds of bread; ſince it remarkably reſtores ſtrength, and 
has another ſalutary effect, which is, that it renders the 
belly ſoluble: this was a quality remarked in coarſe bread, 
and higbly commended in it, ſo early as in the days of 
Hippocrates. | 

The Germans make two forts of waters by diſtillation 
from this bread; the one with, the other without, the 
addition of a ſpirituous liquor: to both which great vir- 
tues are aſcribed. 'That without any thing ſpirituous, is 
made of the Juice of craw-fiſh, May-dew, roſe-water, 
nutmegs, 2nd ſaffron, diſtilled from a large quantity of 
this bread, This is eſteemed a great reltorative, and 
given in hectic habits. The other is diſtilled from this 
bread and Rhenith wine, with nutmegs and cinnamon. 
This is given in all the diforders of the ſtomach, vo- 
miting, and loſs of appetite, and other complaints of the 
ſame kind; and beſides theſe, there is a ſpirit diſtilled 
from it by the retort, in the dry way, which, when ſe- 
parated from its fetid oil, is eſteemed a powerful ſudo- 


rific, and very valuable medicine, in removing impurities 
of the blood. Hoffman. 


BREAD, Indian or Caſſada. See CAs8aDaA. 
BREAD, St. Jobn' g. Sec CakOB. 


BREAD- room, in a ſhip, that in which the bread or BiskET 


is kept. 


BREAD-frut, at Otaheite, in the South-ſea, grows on a 


tree about the ſize of a middling oak: it is about the 
ſize and ſhape of a child's head; the ſurface is reticu- 
lated, and covered with a thin ſkin the eatable part lies 
between the ſkin and the core; it is white as ſnow, and 
of the conſiſtence of new bread. It has an infipid, ſweetiſh 
taſte, reſembling that of the crum of wheaten bread, 
mixed with à Jeruſalem artichoke. It is roaſted and 
Baked befote it is eaten. Thrce different diſhes are pre- 
pared from this fruit, by beating it into a paſte with wa- 
ter, or the milk of the cocoa-nut, and mixing it with 
ripe plantains, bananas, or the ſour paſte which they call 


_ Hawkeſworth's Voyages, &. vol. ii. p. 80, and 
198, 


BREADTH. See LaTiTuUDE, DIMENSION, ARBA,'&cg. 
BREADTH, 547 5. 


BREADTH, fingers. 
BREADTH, band's. 


BREADTEF of a /hip is the meaſure of it from fide to ſide 


See HAIR. 
See FIN GER. 
See HANp. 


in any particular place: accordingly the main-breadth is 
7B hat 
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that part of every timber which incloſes the greateſt ſpace 
from the middle line of the ſhip's length; top-timber 
breadth is the diſtance between the upper part of the ſame 
timber, and the ſaid middle line; and the extreme breadth 
is the diſtance between her fides in the main-breadth of 
the midſhip-ftame. 

BrEADTH-ſweep, in Sea Language, denotes the radius of the 
arch which forms part of the curve of a ſhip's timber in 
the horizontal plane. 

BREAK, in Norfolk, denotes land ploughed or broke up 
the firſt year after it has lain fallow in the ſheep-walks. 
In Architecture, it denotes a receſs, or giving back of a 
part behind its ordinary range or projecture. 

In which ſenſe, they ſay, a break of PEDIMENT ; a 
break of ENTABLATURES, whereby it ſhrinks, as it were, 
between the columns, is reputed a fault 

BREAK-in, among Carpenters, is when they break a hole in 
brick-walls with their ripping chiſſel. 

BrEAK-neck, Briſe-cou, in Building, a fault in a ſtair-caſe, 
as when a ſtep is made higher or lower than the reſt, 
and landing-place too narrow, or the like. 

BREAK-rwater, the hulk or hull of ſome old ſhip, ſunk at 
the entrance of a ſmall harbour, to break the force of the 
waves in their paſſage to the veſſels moored within, It 
is alſo uſed for a ſmall buoy. faſtened to a large one in 
— water, and deſigned to ſhew where it ſwims. See 

UOY. | 

BREAKERS, in Sea Language, ſignify billows that break 
violently over rocks, lying under the furface of the ſea, 

BREAKING, in Agriculture, denotes the ploughing up of 
grounds, eſpecially ſuch as have lain ſome time fallow. 

BREAKiNG ground, in the Military Art, the beginning of 
works for carrying on the $S1EGE of a place; more eſpe- 
cially the beginning to dig TRENCHES, or approaches. 

BREAKING the angles of a battalion, denotes a military evo- 
lution, whereby the four angles turn, and make ſo many 
fronts towards the enemy; ſo that the battalion, which 
before was only a ſquare, becomes an ectangle, and can 
fire on all ſides. | 
This is otherwiſe called blunting the angles of a battalion ; 
by the French, emouſſer les an; /es un bataillon. 

BREAKING of meaſure, in Fencing, denotes a moderate re- 

tiring, or giving of ground, in order to avoid the adver- 
fory's thrutt. 
Breaking of meaſure differs much from going back, and 
loſing or yielding of ground ; the latter being reputed a 
great reproach, the tormer a mark of judgment and 
2droitneſs, Some pretend, that a man retiring is obliged 
to forbear, if his adverſary call him to ſtand. 

BREAKING of the ſea, BREAKING of a wave, or the like, 
on a rock, a bank, or the like, are a ſufſicient indication 
to the pilots, that it is not ſafe mooring there. 

Divers machines and ſtructures have been contrived for 
breaking the force of wind, the ſtream of water, and the 
like. 

BREAK INC is alſo uſed for the taming of animals, or re- 
ducing them from a wild to a tractable ſtate, 

BREAKING of @ horſe to the ſaddle, See BACKING, and 
Taravicst. 

To break a horſe for hunting, is to make him acquire the 
diſpoſition and habit of running, It is a great fatigue to 
run horſes full ſpeed before they are broken. 

BREAKING herd, among Sport ſinen, denotes a deer's quitting 
the herd, and running by itſelf. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to herding. 

A deer, when cloſe purſued, is loth to breat herd. When 
' a bart breaks herd, and draws to the thickets and coverts, 
he is ſaid to harbeur or take hold. 

BAN AKING up a deer, ſignifies the opening or cutting it up. 

FAK ISG of priſon, Sce PRISON. 

BREAKING the legs, crucifragium, was an appendage of cru- 
cifixion, uſed no where but among the Jews. 
Csoss. | 

BREAKING bull, in the Sea Language, ſignifies taking part 
of the ſhip's loading or cargo out of the hold. 

BREAKING of hemp. See BRAKE, 

| BkEAKING of bread, is ſometimes uſed, in Fccl-ſia/{ical 
Il Titers, for celebrating the EUCWARIST. 

BREAKING of wine, among Vintners. —Wine is ſaid to 
break, when being left ſome time in the air, in an open 
vlaſs, it changes colour; an indication that it will not 
keep. 

The is the uſual method of trying the goodneſs of wine, 
among the merchants and vintners of Paris. 


BKEAKING is alſo uſed in trade, for a perſon's failing or 


{topping payment. 

In which ſenſe, breaking differs from becoming BAXK- 
Rur. 

Breaking betimes, while there is ſomething left to pay 

withal, is a mark of honeſty ; and, generally, entitles 

the unhappy perſon to compaſſion and gentler uſage 
from his creditors, ſaves his credit, and facilitates his 
zettieving. A late ſenſible writer on trade takes great 


Sec 
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pains to inculcate this precept, BR ARK ranty, 
Eng. Tradeſman, vol. i. p. 77, 80, &c. 

8 8 Ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the cyprixys 
atus. 

This is but a coarſe fiſh for the table, but it affords great 
ſport to the angler. The beſt time of angling for Vn 

is from St. James's day to Bartholomew-tide; as being 
then exceeding fat; and the moſt proper bait is the largoſt 
red garden-wortns that can be got. See SPARrUs, 

BREAMING. See BroomiNG. 

BREAST, Mamma, in Anatomy, a prominent fleſhy part of 
the human body, on the outſide of the r, [erving 0 
ſeparate the milk, 5 
Anatomiſts ſometimes divide Bhres into perſect, which 
are compoled of a multitude of glands, interwoven with 
veins, arterizs, and nerves ; ſuch as are thoſe of women: 
and imperfect breaſts, compoſed chiefly of fat, with a 
few glands, ſuch are thoſe of men. 

The internal ſubſtance of the breaft is compoſed of a 
great number of glands, of various ſizes, and an oval 
figure, in:ermixed with globules and veſſels of fat. Their 
excretory ducts, as they approach the nipple, join and 
unite together, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or 
more, ſmall pipes, called tubuli lactiferi, which have 
ſeveral croſs canals, by which they communicate with 
one another, to obviate the inconveniences that might 
accrue from the caſual obſtruction of one or more of 
them. Theſe tubes are not every where of equal capa. 
city, but in ſome places more, in others lefs, dilated ; 
ſo as to form cells, which ſeem contrived to hinder the 
ſpontaneous efflux, and to create a neceſſity of ſucking, 
to fetch out the contents. 

Of the concurrence of theſe tubuli, or pipes, is the ſub- 
ſtance of the papillie, in great meaſure, formed; among 
which is interſperſed a glandulous ſubſtance, ſerving to 
keep them from preſſing too cloſe on each other: and 
with it are intermixed abundance of fibres derived from 
the external teguments of the papii/e ; by means where 
of, the lacteal tubes are conſtiinged, and the motion of 
the milk is modified. 

Belides theſe veſſels are abundance of fatty globules, 
called ductus adipe/t, which ſome would have only to fill 
up the interſtices of the glands: but Dr. Drake, aſter 
Malpighi, thinks they contribute to the compoſition of 
the MILK : which ſeems nothing elſe but water and oil 
artfully united. 

The office of the breaf?s is to ſecrete the milk from the 
arteries in their glandulous ſubſtance, to collect it in their 
Iacteal tubes, and, at proper ſeaſons, to yield it to the 
infant through the nipple. 

Some, however, aſſert, that the milk is not formed from 
the blood, but from the chyle, which is immediately 
conveyed thither by the thoracic, or Pecquet's dutts. 
And what confirms the ſuggeſtion, is the quick ſupply of 
milk in nurſes, after a draught of cow's milk. The dif- 
ficulty is to prove, that the thoracic duct reaches to the 
breaſts, which ſome abſolutely deny. Phil. Tranſ. N? 
65, and Ne 40. p. 1357, and 805. 

Swelling brea/ts, eſpecially if there be milk found in them, 
is generally judged a mark of the loſs of vIUGIN T, and 
a proof that a woman has been with child; though, it is 
faid, it does not hold univerſally, 

The ſwelling of the brea/ts during the time of geſtation, 
is owing to the conſent between the bels and the 
UTERUS; there being ſo near a communication between 
the mammary veſſels, and the hypogaſtric veſſels of the 
womb, that dilatation in the latter is attended with a 
ſimilar one in the former. See PREGNANCY, &c. 

In virgins, the tubes which compoſe the glands of the 
breaſt, like ſphincter- muſcles, contract ſo cloſely, that 
no part of the blood can enter them: but when the 
womb grows big with a FOrTUs, and compreſſes the 
deſcending trunk of the great artery, the blood flows in 
greater quantity, and with a greater force, through the 
arteries of the breafts, and forces a paſſage into their 
glands ; which, being at firſt narrow, admits only of a 
thin water; but growing wider by degrees, as the womb 
grows bigger, the glands receive a thicker /erum; and 
after birth they run with a thick milk; becauſe that 
blood which before flowed to the fetus, and {or three or 
four days afterwards by the uterus, beginning then to 
top, does more dilate the mamillary glands. 

The breafts, eſpecially after delivery, are liable to divers 
diſeaſes; as inflammations, excoriations, indurations, tu— 
mefaCtions, nodes, abſceſſes, ſcirrhuſes, and cancers; 
to which may be added, certain peculiar diforders, as the 
ſparganejrs, flrangalides, and gynacemaſton. See CANCER, 
SCIKRHUS, &c, | 

In men, the breafts are very ſmall, and are chiefly for or- 
nament; though phyſical hiſtories give inſtances of thote 
who have had milk in them. 

The ancients repreſented Diana of Epheſus with many 
brea/ls, as appears from ſeveral medais of that city 3 


Compl. 


whence 
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whence ſhe had the epithet u ; q. d. having 
many breaſts; an-appellation which is allo given to Iſis, 
and to Ceres. 

Bak As r, applied to the correſpondent parts of other ani- 
mals, is more properly called udders, dugs, nhera, &c. 

BrEaAST alſo denotes that cavity or region of the body, by 
anatomiſts more frequently called THORAX. hough, 
in propriety, the breaſl is rather reſtrained to the ante- 
rior part of the thorax where the ribs mect ; called alſo 
ſternum, and pectus; in Engliſh, popularly, the boſom. 
We fay, a flat, a narrow, a ſtrait breaſt 3 a broad breaſt, 
not high, is ranked among the ſigns of longevity, De- 
fluctions on the bre and lungs are dangerous. 
Smiting the breaſt is one of the expreſſions of penitence. 
In the Romiſh church, the prieſt beats his hre f in re— 
heatſing the general conſeſſion at the beginning of maſs. 
Covghs, catarrhs, aſthmas, phthiſes, peripneumonies, 
Kc. ate diſcaſes of the bret. See Coucn, and 

STHMA. 
Phyſicians e of a dropſy of the brea/?, hydrops 
77 is. See DROPSY. 
Medicines for diſorders of the breaft are called pectoralis. 
See PECTORAL. 

Burr AsT-bone. See STERNUM. 

BREAST of a CHIMNEY, denotes the fore-part under the 

mantle or chimney piece, commonly made inclined. 

Ba EAS T- a, or BREsT-fa/?, denotes a rope or hawſer 
employed to confine a ſhip ſideways to a wharf or key, 
or tome other ſhip. | g : 

BrEasT-ho9ks, the compaſſing timbers before, in a ſhip, 
which help to ſtrengthen her ſtem, and all her fore- 
part. k : | 

Bret a5T-pain, called by the Italians grandezzn di petto, is a 
diſtemper in horſes proceeding from ſuperfluity of blood 
and other groſs humours, which being diſſolved by ſome 
extreme and diſorderly heat, reſort downward to the 
br:aſt, and pain them extremely 
The ſigns of the brea/t-pain are, a ſtiff, ſtaggering, and 
weak-going with his fore-legs, beſides, that he can 
hardly, if at all, bow his head to the ground. 

BREAST-HILate, à piece of defenſive armour, wherewith to 

the breaſt. 

The breaſt _ is ſaid to be the invention of Jaſon It 
was originally made of leather, afterwards of mail, and 
laſtly, of a brazen or iron-plate. When made of this 
Jaſt matter, it is more particulariy called clibanus, by 
the moderns CUIRASS; when made of braſs, with a 
Gorgon's head in the middle, it is denominated 01s. 
The brea/t-plate, called alſo by the Romans pe#orale, is 
frequently confounded with the thirax and orica ; from 
both which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed, as being pro- 
perly a balf-thorax, or half-/2ri-a, covering ouly the breaſt; 
whereas the thrax inveited the body. 
As the whole thorax might be a temptation to the ſoldiery 
to turn their backs, . when equally guarded with their 
breaſt, the tho: ox was thrown away, and the hemi-thora- 
cion, or breaſt-plate, only retained. Polyzn. Stratag. 
lib. vii. 

Bxeas'r-plite, in the Manege, denotes a leathern ſtrap 
running from one fide of the faddle, croſs the horſe's 
brea/?, to the other intended to keep the {idle from 
{l;pping backwards in mounting up riſing-grounds. It 
is Other wiſe called tce; ſometimes the pritrail. 

BartAsT-plate, among Artificers, denotes a drill-plate, a- 
vainlt which to fet the blunt end of the drill. 

BrtasT-plough, in Agriculture, a {mall plough ſo con- 
ſtructed, that a man may puſh it before him. It con- 
ſiſts of a cutting-iron about eight or nine inches long, 
with one of its ſides turned up to cut the turf, which 1s 
fixed to a pole about {ive or fix feet long, forked at the 
upper end, with a crofs handle, It is uſcd in the opera- 
tion called BURN RAK ING. 


BatasTs of a ſaddie, are part of the ;o, being the two 


des of it down from the arch or upper part. 
Bur as Tse, in the Military Art. Sce Logica, and 
PAR Arr. 0 | 
BrtAST-wWrk of a /hiÞ, is a fort of balluſtrade or fence, 
compoſed of rails or mouldings, and often decorated 
with ſculpture; it terminates the quarter-deck and 
poop ar the ſore-ends, and incloſes the fore-caitie both 
betoce and behind, : 
BREATH, the WIND or AIR which is received and ex- 
pelled by the mouth and noſtrils, in the act of RESI- 
N TIN. 
In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame with the 
Greek my:vunx, and Latin ſpirits. 
A ſtinking breath, is one of the ſymptoms uſually pre- 
ceding the acceſs of an intermitting fever. 5 
In ſome perſons, a ſtinking breath is an indication of the 
men/es being at hand. oo, Ther 
It is diſputed among the civilians, whether a ſtinking 
breath, called ſcabre, owing to rotten teeth or gums, 
ſhould be reputed a diſeaſe. Calvin. Lex, Jur. 


BREATHING. See REsPiRAT1ON. 
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BeEATH is more particularly uſed to denote a ſtrength of 
lungs, whereby a man is enabled to hold out without 
taking wind ſo often, | 
In this ſenſe, we fay, a long, a ſhort breath. The ordi- 
nary term of holding. the breath does not exceed one 
third of a minute. Bacon, Hiſt. of Life and Death: Ap. 
Works, tom. ii. p. 176, 

For the pearl fiſhery they chooſe flaves who have the 
beſt breath, or can continue the longeſt -under water 
without fetching their breath. Pechlin has a diſſertation 
expreſs on living long without breathing, J. Nic, Pech- 
lin De Aeris & Alimenti Defectu, & Vita ſub Aquis di- 
uturna, Meditatio ad Joel Langelot, 1656. 

The ancients were very watchful over the laſt breath of 
dying perſons ; which the neareſt relations, as the mo- 
ther, father, brother, or the like, received in their 
mouths. Pitiſc, Lex. Antiq. voc. Spiritus. 

BREATH is alſo ſometimes extended to the odorous KFL- 
VIA of plants, and even exhalations of minerals. 
Fighting a cock to breathe him, is called sPanhiNG. 

To breathe a running-horſe, and bring him to his wind, 
they give him a HEAT. 

BREATHING, exſegflatio, a ceremony 11 BAPTISM. 


BREATHING, difficulty „ in Medicine, a diſeaſe called by 


hyſicians DYSPNOEA, 

BREDEWTTE, in Ancient Law Miiters, an amercement 
arifing from ſome default in the aſſize of bread. 

BREECH of a gur, in Artillery, denotes the diſtance fron 
the hind part of the baſe ring to the beginning of the 
bore, and is always equal to the thickneſs of the meral 
at the vent. See AC, fir. 1 Tab. Gunnery. | 
Engineers have contrived a ſort of cannons, which are 
charged by the breech. 

BREECH-mouldings. See MOULDINGS. 

BREECHES, a garment worn by males, reaching ſrom 
the girdle to the knees, and ſerving to cover the hips, 
thighs, &c. 

The ancient Romans had nothing in their dreſ anſwer- 
ing to our breeches and ſtockings ; inſtead of which, un— 
der their lower tunics and waiſtcoats, they ſometimes 
bound their thighs and legs round with filken ſcarves, 
or faſciz, called tibialia and femoralia. Salmuth. ad Pan- 
ciroll. p. i. p. 101. Kennet. Rom. Ant. Not. p. ii. lib. v. 
cap. 8. 

ARR appear to be a habit peculiar to the barbarous 
nations, eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the colder countries 
of the North; whence Tacitus calls them barbarun 
tegmen, We find mention made of them among the an- 
cient Getz, Sarmatz, Gauls, Germans, and Britons ; 
they alſo obtained among the Medes and Perfans, as 
being a people of Scythian origin : they alſo afterwards 
got footing in Italy, ſome pretend as early as the time 
of Auguſtus; but without much foundation, that em- 
peror's breeches, mentioned by Suetonius, being appa- 
rently only ſwaths tied over his thighs. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 
ii. cop. 20. Perf. Sat. iii. ver. 51. Ovid. Triſt. lib. v. 
Eleg. 11. Suet. in Auguſt. cap. 82. 

However this be, Sreeches were at length received into 
Italy, and grew ſo highly into faſhion, that it was 
thought neceſſary under Honorius and Arcadius, to re- 
ſtrain them by law, and expel the braccarii, or breeches- 
makers, out of the city; it appearing a thing unworthy, 
that a nation, which commanded the world, ſhould 
wear the habit of barbarians. 

We ſind frequent mention of brace, brace, or bracchæ, 
in claſſic writers, but the form of this habit is not 
agreed on: ſome will have it to have been a rough 
party-coloured coat. 

BREECHINGS, in the Sea- Language, thoſe ropes with 
which the great guns are laſhed, or faſtened to the ſhip's 
ſide, 
they are thus called, becauſe brought from the breech 
of the piece; they prevent the cannon from recoiling 
too much in time of battle, and are employed for ſecur- 
ing it during the coarſe of a voyage. 

BREEDING is uſed for the care of rearing ot bringing up 
the young of divers animals. 

BREEDING, 1n a moral ſenſe, denotes a perſon's deport- 
ment or behaviour in the external offices and decorums 
of ſocial life. 

In = ſenſe, we ſay, well-bred, ill-bred, a man of breed- 
ing, XC, 

Good- breeding amounts to much the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called politeneſs, among the ancient Romans 
urbanity. Good-breeding is near to virtue, and will of 
itſelf lead a man a great part of the way towards the 
ſame; it teaches him to rejoice in acts of civility, to 
ſeek out objects of pa e and be pleaſed with 
every occaſion of doing good offices. 

Lord Shafteſbury compares the well-bred man with the 
real philoſopher: both characters aim at what is excel- 
lent, aſpire to a jult taſte, and carry in view the model 
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ok what is beautiful and becoming. The conduct and 
manners of the one are formed according to the moſt per- 
fect eaſe, and good entertainment of company; of the 
other according to the ſtricteſt intereſt of mankind; the 
one according to his rank and quality in his private ſta- | 
tion, the other according to his rank and dignity in na- 
ture. Horace ſeems to have united both characters. 


Duid verum atque detens curo & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum. 
Shaftef, Charact vol. i. p.4. vol. ii. p. 242. vol. iii. p- 


161. Hor. lib. i. ep. i. ver. 11. 

BREEDING-/fone, in Mineralogy, a ſort of maſs of pebbles, 
joined by a ſparry cement; frequent in divers parts of 
Hertfordſhire. See PrInLE. 

BREEDING of %. See Frsu-pend. 

BREEDING of horſes, dogs, Sc. See HoxsE, &c. 

BREEF-cards, denote a kind of falſe cards, either longer 
or broader than the reſt, whereby they may be known 
and diſtinguiſhed. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind, blowing from the ſea and land 
alternitely, during certain hours of the day or night; 
only ſenſible near the coaſts. 
The ſea breeze, Dampier obſerves, commonly riſes in 
the morning about nine, proceeding ſlowly in a fine 
ſmall black curl on the water towards the ſhore : it in- 
creaſes gradually till twelve, and dies about five. — Upon 
its ceaſing, the land-brezze commences, which increaſes 
till twelve; and is ſucceeded in the morning by the ſea- 
breeze again. 
The ſea-breezes rule by day, and the land-breezes by night; 
ſo that, dividing their empire, they remain as conſtant 
as the ſeaſons of the year, or courſe of the ſun, on which 
they ſeem alone to depend; not but that they appear 
ſooner or later, ſtronger or weaker, in ſome places than 
others, and vary the alternative according to the ſeveral 
latitudes, ſituations, ſoils, moutains, valleys, woods, 
and other circumſtances of the countries where they are 
found. 
In ſome countries, the ſea-breezes appear only to be ef- 
forts of the general or trade-wind, as at Barbadoes, and 
in many places between the tropics, where the general 
wind, if not impeded by mountains or iſlands, blows 
freſh in the day time, but, after ſun-ſet, the terreſtrial 
exhalations becoming precipitated, beget a new wind, 
which is not only able to make head agaiuſt the trade- 
wind, but to repel it from their coaſts, 

The ſea-breezes do not all come from the ſame point of 
the compaſs, but from different points as the land lies. 
In Brazil, and many of the Caribbee iflands, they have 
no land-breeze, eſpecially if the ſhores lie low, as at Bar- 
badoes, where the general or eaſtern wind blows from 
one end of the iſle to the other, and ſerves inſtead of the 
land-brezze. In other places they want the ſea-breeze, eſ- 
pecially between the tropics, in coaſts which lie weſt- 
erly, as in the weſtern kingdoms of Africa. 

If either the eaſterly or weſterly winds blow freſh, they 
hinder both the land and ſea-breezes in the Mediterra- 
nean ; of which thoſe are always found the weakeſt which 
riſe lateſt. In England, in very hot days, and when no 
other winds are ſtirring, the like alternation of land and 
ſea-breezes may be obſerved on our coaſts, though with 
little certitude, any where to the northward of Por- 
tugal. 

Breezes are more conſtant in ſummer than in winter, and 
more between the tropics than in the temperate zone. 
The general cauſe of thoſe alternate breezes which ſet on 
and off the coaſts in hot countries, is the greater rare- 
faction of the air by reflected heat, and by fermenting 
exhalations over the land than over the water : the den- 
ſer air from the water becomes a ſea-breeze in the day; 
but this air condenſed again by the cold of the night, 
may then occafion a land-breeze. 

Breezes differ from eteſiæ, or TRADE-WINDS, as the ſor- 
mer are diurnal, or have their periods each day; and, 
beſides, they are only perceived near the ſhore or coaſt ; 
whereas the latter are anniverſary, and blow at a diſtance 
from land. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 183. p. 158. 

BREEZE, in Brick-making, are (mall aſhes and cinders ſome- 
times made uſe of inſtead of coals, for the burning of 
bricks. But as this does not ſo well anſwer the end, the 
uſe of it was prohibited by 12 Geo. I. cap. 35. but al- 
lowed by 3 Geo. II. cap. 22, 10 Geo. III. cap. 49. 

BREEZE-fly, See OesTRUM and GAD bee. 

BREGMA, in Anatomy, the ſame with s1NCiyUT. 

The bregma conſiſts chiefly of two bones, hence alſo called 
bregma, or bregmatis ofſa, which are two bones of the cra- 
nium, otherwiſe called ofa parietalia, 

Bregma properly denotes the middle and fore part of the 
head, fituate over the forehead, and extending on both 

ſides to the temples. | 
The origin of the word is obſcure, and has been much 
controverted between Hoffman and Lindenius. 


- 


BREHONS, the provincial judges among the ancient Iriſh, 


B R E. 


by whom juſlice was adminiſtered, and controverſies de- 

cided, 

Theſe ſages were a diſtinct tribe or family, to whom 
competent lands were allowed in inheritance. In crimi. 
nal caſes, the brchon had the elevemh part of all fines; 
which could not be but conſiderable, at a time when 
murders, rapes, robberies, and the like offences, were 
only ſubject to pecuniary commutations. 

BrtHox-/atbs, denote the genera! maxims, or rules of law, 
obſerved by the brehons, and having the force of laws 
throughout all the provinces of Ireland. 

Sevetal fragments of the /eges brehvnice are {till extant in 
public and private libraries. The moſt complete collec- 
tion is that-belonging to the duke of Chandos; contains 
ing twenty-two ſheets and an half, cloſe written, full of 
abbreviated words, and not very legible. The publication 
of theſe laws has been much wiſhed for. 

By the ſtatute of Kilkenny, 40 Edward III. it is enz 
acted, that no Engliſh ſubject ſhall ſubmit to a trial by 
the brehen law, on the penalty of high treaſon. Not- 
withſtanding which, many were (till under a neceſſity of 
being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoims, till the 
whole kingdom was ſettled on an Engliſh founda: jon un- 
der king James I. 

BRENNAGE, Brennagium, in Middle Age Writers, a kind 
of tribute paid, in lieu of bran, or bran itſelf, which the 
tenants were obliged to furniſh for ſupport of the lord's 
hounds. | 
The wore is alſo written brenage, brenagium, and brenaigey 
ny brenaticum, and brennancum. Du-Cange Lat, 
Gloſſ. 

BRENNINCZ. See BURNING. 

BRENTA, ia Ornithe egy, the name of a ſowl of the gooſe. 
kind, known among us by that of the brent-goo/e, and, 
by fome, ſuppoſed to differ from ie barnacle no other 
way than in ſex ; but this is erroneous. It is ſomewhat 
larger than the barnacle and is longer bodied. Ray. See 
Tab. IV. of Birds, Ne 49. 

BREPHO TROPHIUM, from Bzr@0;, infant, and ge, J 
nouriſh, an hoſpital for ſoundlings, or a place wherein 
children, expoſed by their parents, are brought up at the 
public charge. 

BRESILIA, in Orniibolegy, a ſpecies of tanagra, in the or- 
der of paſſeres. 

BRESMA, in /chthy-logy, a name given by Hildegard, and 
ſeveral other writers on fiſh, to the BREAm, a ſpecies of 
CYPRINUS». 

BREST, or BrEasT, in Architefure, a term uſed by fome, 
for that member of a column otherwiſe called the Tore. 
BREST-SUMMERS, or BrxEsSUMERs, in Building, are 
pieces of timber deſigned for the ſupport of the brick- 
work in the front or rear wall of a building, for carrying 

arches, &c. | 
In the inner parts of a building, the pieces into which 
the girders are framed are called SUMMERS. 

BRET, a name which the people on the coaſts of Lincoln- 
ſhire give to the common turbot, a fiſh extremely plentiful 

with them, and taken in vaſt abundance. The way of 
catching them is in a net, trailed on the ground by 
two horſes; the one going up to the middle of his body 
in the water, the other on the ſhore. 

BRETACHIZA:, in Aiddle Age luriters, denote wooden 
towers or cattles, wherewith towns or camps were de- 
fended. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat, f 

BRETESSE, in Heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a line in 
ſome coats of arms, of the ſame nature with what is 
uſually called the crenelle, or EMBATTLED lune; except 
that this laſt is only embattled on one fide, and the bre- 
teſſe, or crenelle on both ſides: Some authors ſeem, 
however, to have underſtood the terms bretef/e and cre— 
nelle as ſynonymous words, and when they would expreſs 
ſuch a line, they call it, if embattled on both dides, 
contre-Hreteſſe. | 

BRETHREN and Sifters of the Free Spirit, in Ecl:/caſtical 
Hiflory, an appellation affumed by a new ſect which 
ſprung up towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, 
and gained many adherents in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. They took their denomination from the words 
of St. Paul, Rom. chap. viii. ver. 2. 14. and mvointain- 
ed, that the true children of God were inveſted with 
the privilege of a full and perfect freedom from the ju- 
riſdiction of the law. They were enthuſialſis to a degree 
of diſtraction, both in their principles and practice. 
They reſembled the BEAR Ds, by which name they 
were ſ.metimes called, in their afpe&, apparel, and 
manner of living, Some of their proſeſſed principles te- 
ſembled thoſe of the Pantheiſis; for they held, that all 
things flowed by emanation from God; that rations 
fouls were portions of the Deity ; and that the univerſe 
was God; and that by the power of contemplation, 
they were united to the Deity, and acquired hereby 3 
glorious and ſublime liberty, both from the ſinful luſts 
and the common inſtindts of nature: and heace they 

4 con- 
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concluded, that the perſon, who was thus abſorbed in | 
the abyſs of the Deity, became a part of the Godhead, 
and was the ſon of God in the ſame ſenſe and manner 
that Chriſt was, and that he was freed from the obliga- 
tion of all laws, human and divine. They treated with 
contempt all Chriſtian ordinances, and ail external acts 
of religion, as univitable to the ſtate of perfection at 
which they were arrived. Some of them were honeſt 
but deluded enthuſiaſts; and they endured the torments 
inflicted upon them by the inquilitors with aſtoniſhing 
calmneſs and triumph. Others proceeded to the moſt 
extravagant licentiouſneſs of conduct. They held their 
ſecret aſſemblies ſtark naked, and lay in the ſame beds 


with their (piritual ſiſters, and indiſcriminately with 
other women, without the leaſt ſcruple or heſitation : 
modeſty and decency being, according to their creed, 
marks of inward corruption. And ſome of them pro- 
ceeded ſtill farther, and maintained, that the divine man, 
or believer, could not fin, let his conduct be ever fo 
horrible or atrocious. Many edicts were publithed 
againſt them; but notwithſtanding the ſeverities they 
ſuffered, they continued till about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. They were called by ſeveral other 
names, ſuch as Schweſtriones, Picards, Adamites, and 
Turlupins. Moſheim's Ecel. Hilt. vol. iii. p. 122, &c. 
202, &c. 273, &c. 

BRETHREN and Clerks of the Common Life, a denomination 
aſſumed by a religious fraternity towards the latter end 
of the fifteeath century, They lived under the rule of 
St. Auguſtin, and were eminently uſeful in promoting 
the cauſe of religion and learning. Their ſociety was 
firſt formed, in the preceding century, by Gerrard de 
Groote, a native of Deventer; but did not flouriſh till 
about the period above mentioned, when it obtained the 
approbation of the council of Conitance, and became 
very reſpectable in Holland, the Lower Germany, and 
the adjacent provinces. It was divided into two claſſe: ; 
the lettered brethren oi clerks, and the illiterate: they lived 
in ſeparate habitations, but maintained the cloſeſt fra- 
ternal union. The former applied to the itudy of polite 
literature, and the education of youth z whillt the latter 
were employed in manual labour, and the mechanic 
arts. They were frequently called Beghards, and Lol- 
lards, by wav of reproach. Moſheim, vol. iii. p. 253. 

BRETHREN, M hite. fratres albati, were the followers of a 
leader about the beginning of the fifteenth century, who 
was arrayed in a white garment; and as they were alſo 
clothed in white linen, they were diſtinguiſhed by thi- 
title. Their leader was a prieſt from the Alps, who 
carried about a. croſs, like a ſtandard, and whoſe appa- 
rent ſanctity and devotion drew together a number of 
foll»wers. This deluded enthuſiaſt practiſed many acts 
of mortification and penance, endeavoured to perſuade 
the European nations to renew the holy war, and pre- 
tended that he was favoured with divine viſions, Boni- 
face IX. ordered him to be apprehended and com- 
mitted to the flames, upon which his followers diſ- 
perſed. Moſheim, vol. iii. p. 275. 

BRETHREN of the Obſervance. Sce OBSERV ANCE. 

BRETOYSE, or BzETo1s, the law of the marches of 
Wales; in uſe among the ancient Britons. 

BREVE, BRrEvis, Hort, in Grammar. —Syllables are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into /onge and breves, according as they are 
n quicker or more {low ; the time of a breve is 

alf that of a long, or, as the grammarians exprels it, a 
breve is one time, anda long two, See ACCENT. 

Ba EVE, in Mu/ic, is a note or character of time, formed 
ſquare, without any tail; and equivalent to two mea- 
ſures, or ſemibreves. See CHARACTERS of muſic, and 
SE MIBREVE, 


BREVE is uſed in the Civil Law for a ſhort note or 
minute. 
In which ſenſe, the word is alſo written brevis (ſubaude 
libellus) and in Euglith BAIER or breve ; amounting to 
much the fame with what is otherwiſe called /chedula 


and brevicula. 
BRREVE more particularly denotes a liſt or regiſter of the 


names of the ſoldiers under the command of a general. 


BREVE is more particularly uſed in Common Law for a 
WRIT or BRIEF. Hence, 

BrEve perguirere, is to purchaſe a writ or licence of trial 
in the king's courts by the plaintiff; and on this de- 
pends the uſage ol paying to the king in ſuits for money 


due on bond, 6s. 84. when the debt is 40/. and 1035. 


when it is 100/. 


Firzherbert has given a new Natura Brevium; thus 
called by way ot diſtinQtion from an old Natura Bre- 
vium, compoled about the time of Henry III. There is 
a copy of this book of Fitzherbert's filled with manu- 


ſcript notes by Sir M. Hales, in Dr. Williams's Library 
in Red Croſs Street. 


Ban vx de recto, ſee REc ro. 
Vor. I. Ne 47, 


| 


BRE 
Bryn vas, ſee Vas breves 


BREVET, in the French Laws, denotes an act ifſucd by 2 


ſecretary of ſtate, importing a grant of ſome favour oc 
' donation from the king. | | 


The word is formed from the middle age Latin, brevets 


tum, of breve, ſhort. 


In which ſenſe, brevet amounts to much the ſame with 
our WARRANT. 

They ſay, a brevet of nomination, a duke by brevetz ſuch 
a perſon had a brevet of a marſhal of France. 

BREVET more particularly denotes the commiſſion of a 
ſubaltern officer, being only written on parchment, and 
without ſeal. 

Br+tverT, in the Sca-Langage, is ſometimes uſed for a B1LL 
of loading: 

BREVIA, te/iata, mentioned by PFecdal Writers, were 
written memorandums, introduced, to perpetuate the 
tenor of the conveyance and inveſtiture of lands, when 
grants by parol only became the occaſion of diſpute and 
uncertainty. To this end they regiſtered in the deed 


without ſigning their names; the clerk adding their 


improvement and amplification of theſe. Blackſtone's 
Com. vol. ii. p. 307 

BREVIARE, to abbteviate or reduce a thing into a ſhorter 

compatis. 
This is otherwiſe called abbreviare and inbreviare. 
56REVIARIUM, is more particularly uſed among Roman 
writers, to denote a book introduced by Auguſtus, con- 
taining the accounts of the empire. 
The deſign of it was for giving an account to the people 
how the monies levied on them were applied. The em- 
peror Tiberius laid aſide the breviarizm, but it was re- 
ſumed by Caligula. ; 

BREVIARY, is an EP1TOME, an ABRIDGMENT, or ſhort 
ſtate of a thing. 

The word is Latin, breviarium, though not pure, as ap- 
pears from Seneca, who obſerves, that the ancients, in 
licu of it, uſed ſummarium. 

BREVIARY was allo uicd among the ancients for the place 
where the briefs, or what was written abbreviately, 
were preſerved. 

BKEVIARY, among. Eccle/ia/tical NMriters, denotes the office, 
or ſervice both for day and night, as performed in the 
Romiſh churches. 

BREVIARY is more frequently uſed for a ehurch-book, 
containing the office of the breviary, that is, the prayers, 
and other parts of the fervice, with the ſeveral variations 
to be made therein, according to the ſeveral days, cano- 
nical hours, feaſts, and the like. 
D. Mege derives the name breviary from hence, that the 
ancient monks in their Journeys, &c. had little books, 
wherein were the pſalms and leſions, read in the choir, 
collected out of large volumes: and F. Mabillon tells us, 
he has ſeen two ſuch books in the archives of Ciſteaux; 
they were not above three fingers broad : their letter 
was exceedingly ſmall, and conſiſted moſtly in abbrevi- 
ations, expreſhng a whole period in a few ſyllables : 
whence they had a good title to the appellation of bre- 
viaries, q. d. abridgments. 

Some deduce the appellation breviary hence, that when 

the popes reſided in the Lateran palace, the office read 

in the papal palace was much ſhorter than that ſaid in 
the other churches of Rome; which office, thus abbre- 


capellare, till ſuch time as the Franciſcan friars adopting 
the ſame, in conformity to the papal chapel, it became 
denominated hreviarium, and ſhortly after was in general 
uſe. Marg. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 38. Menag. Orig. Franc. 
The firſt-time the word breviary occurs, in the ſenſe of 
a church-book, is in a letter of the archbiſhop of Lyons 
to the biſhop of Langres, in 109g; or rather by Micro- 
logus, who lived in 1080. 

The Roman brev:ary is general, and may be uſed in 
every place : but on the model of this have been formed 


various others, peculiarly appropriated to each dioceſe, 
and cach order of religious. 


The breviary conſiſts of the ſervices of matins, lauds, 
prime, third, ſixth, nones, veſpers, and the complines, 
or pe- communio ; that is, of ſeven different nouRs : on 
account of that ſaying of David, Septies in die laudem 
dixi tibi. 

The obligation of reciting the breviary every day, which 
was at firſt univerſal, by degrees was reduced to the be- 
neficiary clergy alone, who are bound to do it on pain 
of mortal (in, and of refunding their revenues, in pro- 
portion as they are delinquent herein. In the fourteenth 
century, there was a particular reſervation in favour of 


biſhops, for paſſing, on occaſion, three days without re- 
bearſing the breviary. 


The inſtitution of the oy not being very ancient, the 
7 e hves 


the perſons who attended as witneſſes, and heard it read 


names in a fort of memorandum. Modern deeds are an 


viated, was compiled by Innocent III. and called fei ũ 
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ves of the ſaints were inſerted in it, agreeable to the 
opinions of the times; i. e. full of ridiculous ill-atteſted 
fats; which gave a handle to ſeveral purgations, or re- 
formations thereof, by ſeveral councils, particularly thoſe 
of Trent and Cologne; by ſeveral popes, as Pius V. 
Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. as alfo by ſeveral cardi- 
nals and biſhops, each of whom lopped off ſome of the 
extravagancies, and brought the work nearer to the ſim- 


plicity of the primitive offices z as acknowledging, that. 


in the ancient church there was nothing read, but ſcrip- 
ture itſelf. —Cardinal Quignon carried the reformation 
the fartheſt ; leaving out the little office of the Virgin, 
the verſes, reſponſes, and a great part of the lives of the 
ſaints. 
The breviaries now in uſe are almoſt innumerable : the 
difference between them conſiſts principally in the num- 
ber and order of the pſalms, hymns, pater-noſters, ave- 
mary's, credo's magnificats, cantemus's, benedictus's, 
canticamus's, nunc dimittis's, miſerere's, hallelujah's, 
gloria patri's, &c. 6 
The moſt eminent, after the Roman breviary, are, that 
of the Benedictins, that of the Bernardines, ot the 
Chartreux, of the Preemonſtratenſes, of the Dominicans, 
the Carmelites, the Franciſcans, and Jeſuits; alſo that 
of Cluny, of the church of Lyons, the church of Milan, 
and the Mozarabic breviary uſed in Spain, —But in re- 
ality there is ſcarce a church in the communion of Rome, 
in France, Flanders, Spain, Germany, &c. that has 
not ſomething particular in the form and manner of its 

- dreviary : though the differences are generally inconſi- 
derable. Sec AMBROSIAN, GALLICAN, &c. 

The breviary of the Greeks, which they call &poxoytcy, 
horologium, q. d. dial, is nearly the ſame, in almoſt 
all the churches and monaſteries that follow the Greek 
rite, The Greeks divide the pſalter into twenty parts, 
xc9;ouata; which are a kind of reſts, pauſes, or ſta- 
tions: and each pauſe is again ſubdivided into three 
parts. In general, the Greek breviary conſiſts of two 
parts; the one containing the office for the evening, 
called ysoow71uy z the other that for the morning, con- 
ſiſting of matins, lauds, prime, tierce, ſixth, none, 
veſpers, and complines.—Tte breviary of the Maronites 
contains fome more conſiderable variations. 

Among the people who ſpeak the Sclavonic language, 
or any of its dialects, the breviary is rehearſed in the vul- 
gar tongue z as among the Maronites in Syriac, among 
the Armenians in Armenian, &c.—Thoſe who rehearſe 
the breviary in the Sclavonic, are divided as to the rite : 
ſome following the Roman or Latin rite, as the inha- 
bitants of Dalmatia, and the neighbouring coaſts : 
whereas thoſe who live farther within the continent, as 
in Hungary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, &c. and in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Muſcovy, follow the Greek rite, — The 
breviaries of the Cophts and Abyſſinians are much alike. 

BREVIATE, is ſometimes uſed for an ABRIDGMENT,. or 
ſhort extract of a book or paper. Phil. Tranſl. Ne 37. 

2212. 

BREVI ATOR, an officer under the eaſtern empire ; whoſe 

buſineſs was to write and tranſcribe briets. — At Rome, 

thoſe are (till called breviators, or ABBKEVIATORS, who 
diate, and draw up the pope's brieſs. 

BREVIER, among Printers, is the denomination of a ſmall 
ſpecies of letters between minion and burgeo;s. Bee 

. PxINTING. 

BREVIS cubiti, in Anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the cubitus, ariling from the external ſpine of the h 
merus, | | | 

BrEvis radii, one of the fupinator muſcles of the radius, 
ariſing partly from the external condylus of the humerus, 
and partly from the upper and exterior part. of the un; 
and inſerted into the ſuperior part of the radius, which 
it embraces wholly : and ſerves to turn the palm of the 
hand upwards. | 

BREvis is alſo uſed by ſome for the third of the extenſors 

ol the carpus, which, ariſing from the lower part of the 
hbumerus, and running along tbe radius, terminates in 
the bone of the carpus which ſuſtains the middle finger. 
Some anxtomilts join this with the ſecond EXTENSOR, 
and call them b:cornts, or radialis externus: others chooſe 
to diſtinguiſh them becauſe they have different ori- 
eins, and inſertions ; and that their bellies are ſeparable. 

BrE vis extenſor pollicis pedis, (ee EXTENSOR. 

Nevis flexor pollicis pedis, lee FLEXOR, 

:BrEvis peronæus, ſec PERON &U8, | 

BRruvis pronator radii, fee PRONATOR. 50 

BREVIT V, in a general ſenſe, that which denominates a 
thing briet or ſhort. | ! 

Bukvir v is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ſtyle 
or compoſition of diſcourſe. Brevity of diſcourſe is by 
ſome called brachylogia, and brevilaquentia; ſometimes 


laconiſmus. Tacitus and Perſius are remarkable for the | 


brevity of their ſtyle. There are two kinds of brevity, 
one ariſing from dryneſs, poverty, and narrowneſs of 


| 
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genius; the other from judgment and reſſection; which 
latter alone is laudable. Brevity is ſo eſſential to a tale, 
a ſong, and an epigram, that without it, they neceſſa- 
rily languiſh and become dull. 

Rhetoricians make brevity one of the principal marks cr 
conditions of eloquence z but the rules they preſcribe 
ſor attaining it, are difficult to apply, ſo as ſtill to keep 
the due medium between too much and too little, 

A juſt brevity is attained by uſing all the words which 
are neceſſary, and none but thoſe which are neceſſary, 
Sometimes it may alſo be had, by chooſing a word 
which has the force of ſeveral. It is this laſt kind 
which Quintilian admires fo much in Salluſt; and the 
imitation of which, by other writers, has cauſed ſo 
much OBSCURITY. 

BREVIUM e, ſee Cus ros. 

BaeviumM falſo retorno, fee FALL 80, 

BREWED wzne, ſe: WINE. 

BREWER, an operator who profeſſes the art of Bntwing, 
Brewers are called, in Middle Are Writers, brefiatores, 
braciatores, braxienarii, hraſfatrices, braxatric es, and cam- 
barii, Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. 

The brewers of London make a o Ax, incorporated 
by Henry VI. in 1438, conſiſting of a maſter, three 
wardens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, and one hundred and 
eight liverymen. 

At Paris, they have a company of brewers, which is one 
of the oldeſt in the city, having ttatutes as early as 
1268. 

The apparatus and utenſils of a brewer, or a brewhouſe, 
are a furnace made cloſe and hollow for ſaving ſuel, and 
with a vent for the paſſage of the ſmoke, leſt it taint the 
liquor; a copper, which is preferable to lead; a matk- 
fat near the head, a cooler near the maſk-fat, and guile- 
fat under the cooler; adjoining to all, are ſeveral clean 
tubs, to receive the worts and liquors. 

Brewers uſe BALLs for fining, feeding, preſerving, re- 
liſhing, and colouring MALT-drimts, wines, and cyders, 
They are of two kinds, and denominated from their co- 
lours brown and pale BALLS. 

The ingredients in the compoſition of theſe BaLLs, of 
the brown kind, are as follow : 

Alabaſter, or marble, calcined into powder, two pounds; 
oylter-ſhells a little calcined, and freed from their ditty- 
coloured outſide, one pound; pure fat chalk well dried, 
one pound; horſe-bean flour, freed ſrom the hulls, one 
pound; red ſaundets, four ounces; grains of para- 
diſe, half an ounce; Florentine orrice-root, half an 
ounce; coriander feed, one quarter of an ounce ; fix 
cloves ; half an ounce of hops; two ounces of the beſt 
ſtaple inciſed iſinglaſs; and two pounds of the firſt 
runnings of melaſſes or treacle. 

Pale balls are made after the ſame manner, and with the 
fame quantities of all the ingredients; except that the 
ſaunders is left out, and a pound or two of fine ſugar 
made into a ſyrup is uſed in room of the melaſſes. 

The powders are to be very fine, and the BALLs muſt be 
dried very gradually without heat for the firſt three or 
four days; afterwards they may be put into the ſun, or 
at a proper diſtance from the fire, in order -to be tho- 
repginy dried; the quantity of hops may be omitted or 
increaſed at diſcretion as the liquor requires. 

Put as much water to the iſinglaſs as will juſt cover it, 
in order to open its body, and ſo let it ſtand for twelve 
hours. Add then the following inſuſion to it, and gra- 
dually diſſolve the whole over a gentle fire, It is then 
to be ſtrained off hot, upon ſome of the powder, the 
remainder of which is to be added by little and little, 
with ſome of the ſyrup or treacle alternately, till the 
whole be converted into a ſtiff maſs, of which the BAaLLs, 
weighing four ounces each, are to be formed. 

To make the infuſion before ſpoken of, a pint of boiling 
water is to be poured on the coriander feed, and cloves 
bruiſed, and on the hops well rubbed. They are then 
to be cloſe covered, and ſuffered to ſtand fo for twelre 
hours, when they may be {trained off for the purpoſe 
above mentioned. 

What follows may ſerve for a direction with reſpect to 
the number of balls which are to be put into caſks of 
different ſizes. | 
Powder one of the balls; and put it into a half firkin ; 
into a-firkin, two; into a kilderkin, three; into a barrel, 

| fix; and fo on, in proportion. It is to be ſtirred well 
into the liquor, which ſhould be racked off, if it be of 
age to bear racking. . 

RING, the operation of preparing ale, or beer, from 
malt. 
The uſual proceſs of brewing is as ſollows. A quantity 
of water being boiled, is left to cool, till the height of 
the ſteam be over ; when ſo much is poured to a quan- 


ence, ſtiff enough to be juſt well rowed up: after ſtan d- 
ing thus a quarter of an hour, a ſecond quantity of the 
| | water 


tity of malt in the maſhing-tub, as makes it of a conſiſt- 
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water is added, and rowed up as before, Laſtly, the 
full quantity of water is added; and that in proportion 


as the liquor is intended to be ſtrong or weak. This 


part of the operation is called maſhing. The whole now 
ns two or three hours, more or leſs, according to the 
ſtength of the wort, or the difference of weather, and is 
then drawn off into a receiver; and the maſhing is repeated 
for a ſecond wort, in the ſame manner as for the firſt ; 
only the water to be cooler than before, and not to ſtand 
above half the time. 

The two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quan- 
tity of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, 
geutly boiled in a copper for the ſpace of an hour or two; 
then let into the receiver, and the Hoes ſtrained from 
it into the coolers —When cool the barm or yeſt is 
applied; and it is left to work, or ferment, till it be fit 
to turn uPs 

For ſmall beer, there is a third maſhing, with the water 
near cold, and not left to ſtand above three quarters of 
an hour, to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. —For 
double beer or ale, the two liquors reſulting from th. 
two firſt maſhings, muſt be uſed as liquor for a third 
maſhing of freſh malt. —For fine ale, the liquor thu+ 
brewed, is farther prepared with melaſſes; but liable tc 
a forfeiture of 20/. by ſtat. 1 Ann, cap. 3- 

Inſtead of YEsT, ſome uſe Caſtile ſoap, others flour anc 
eggs, others an eſſential oil of barley ; others a quinteſ- 
ſence of malt, others wine, and others the / pana- 
riftus. 

Fr the properties of the liquors thus hrerbed, fee MAL r- 
liquor For duty on ale and beer, fee ALE. 

Brewing is an art depending on chemiſtry, and capable of 
being improved various ways, both with regard to the 
preparation of the malt, the uſe of hops, and the ma- 
nagement of the working or fermentation. Some have 
introduced the uſe of vegetable ſap, as birch and ſyca- 
more waters, to good purpoſe into the art of brewing. 
Honey, treacle, and ſugar, are alſo capable of being ap- 
Plied to advantage in brewing. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 68. p. 
2071. Ne 34. p. 917. 

'The ſap or juices of trees is a very valuable article in 
brewing, and not only improves malt liquor, but renders 
it . cheaper. The ſycamore is the beſt tree for tap- 
ping for this purpoſe; it yields a great quantity, and 
that without any other trouble than boring a hole pro- 
perly, and placing a veſſel under it. One buſhel of malt 
brewed with this juice, will make as good beer as four 
buſhels in the ordinary way. The beſt way of procuring 
the ſap is this: take a large auger, and with it bore two 


holes on the oppoſite ſidas of the tree, each ſo deep as 


to the pith. Each hole is to be bored ſloping upwards, 
and the beſt place for it is immediately under a large 
arm of the tree near the ground; and if the arm be 
Pierced through with the auger in the way to the tree, 
it will be ſo much the better: in this manner, there 
needs no ſpigot or ſtone to keep open the hole, or to 
ditect the courſe of the liquor, for it will of itſelf run 
down into a veſſel placed to receive it; and one tree will 
thus, in a few days, yield a ſuſſicient quantity of liquor 
to brew with. 
In order to preſerve the ſap in a proper condition for 
brewing, what is firſt gathered muſt be inſolated by a 
conſtant expoſition of it to the ſun, in proper glaſſes, cill 
the reſt be obtained ; otherwiſe the firſt will contract an 
acidity that will ſpoil it. When a ſufficient quantity of 
the ſap is thus collected, as much rye-bread muſt be 
put into it, cut thin and well toaſted, but not burnt, as 
will ſerve to ferment it, when it works well, the bread 
is to be taken out, and, at a convenient time, it is to 
be bottled up, and will thns afford a pleaſant liquor, of 
conſiderable ſtrength, without malt or any other addi- 
tion. Some people add ſage to this liquor, baking it in 
their cruſts of rye-bread, till thoroughly dry, and then 
adding it with the bread to the working liquor. If a 
few cloves be tied up in a rag, and put into the veſſels 
into which the ſap is received from the tree, they will 
preſerve it the year round, without any fermentation : 
they are very apt to give a taſte to the liquor; but if it 
be ſo contrived that they are taken out before they give 
this talte, the liquor will keep as well, without «ny fla- 
your of them. The adding a few drops of oil of ſulphur, 
will have the ſame effect; and ſo will the fuming with 
ſulphur itſcif. A little ſpirit of wine, poured on the top 
of the juice in every bottle, will alſo be very inſtrumental 
in preſerving it. . 
Many people, inſtead of adding malt, and brewing the 
ſap of the ſycamore or birch into ale, uſe taiſins, and 
make a ſort of wine of it; and ſome add ſugar. Some 
have uſed the rye-toalls with very good ſucceſs, though 
they were not put into the liquor, but only hung over 
it, at ſuch a diſtance as to give a warmth and motion to 
the ſurface. Common ale yeſt has been tried by ſome | 
to fet ment the juice of the bitch; but it uſually ſpoils it, 
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turning the liquor into a very bad ſmall beer. The 
Flemiſh wheat-ferment would probably in time excel- 
lently mature the bottled juice of the birch or ſycamore z 
but it would require a conſiderable time for it. Cinna- 
mon is worthy to be tried in the room of cloves, as of a 
much more agreeable flavour. Honey has no effe& 
on cyder at all; for it will not mix with it, though 
boiled in it to make mead ; but after a time, the 
cyder lets fall the honey, and becomes ſimple cyder 
again: it is a queſtion whether it would mix with theſe 
Juices ; but if it would, it might probably make a great 
improvement in them. The tops and young leaves of 


birch boiled in the ſap, are ſaid by ſome to preſerve it. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 146. 


BREWING, among Diftillers, denotes the method of ex- 


tracting the more ſoluble parts of vegetables with hot 
water, and thus procuring a ſolution or decoction fitted 
for vinous fermentation. 


In which ſenſe brewing is a neceſſary ſtep towards prs- 
TILLATION, 

A fermentable ſolution, fit for yielding a ſpirit, or 
brandy, is obtainable from any vegetable, under proper 
management; but the more readily and perfectly the 
ſubject difſolves, the better it is diſpoſed for fermenta- 
tion, and the production of brandies. Thus, ſugar, 
honey, treacle, manna, and other inſpiſſated vegetable 
juices, which totally unite with water, into a clear and 
uniform ſolution, are more immediate, more perfef, 
and better adapted ſubjects of fermentation, than roots, 
fruits, or herbs, in ſubſtance, the grains, or even malt 


itſelf; all which diſſolve but very imperteRly, in hot 
water. 


Vet MALT, for its cheapneſs, is generally preferred in 


England, and brewed for this purpoſe, much after the 
common manner of brewing ſor beer; only the worſt 
malt will ſerve for diſtillation ; and the tincture, without 
the addition »f hops, and the trouble of boiling, is here 
directly cooled and fermented. 

The grain intended for brewing 15 previouſly malted, to 
prepare it for diflolving more eaſily and copiouſly in the 
water, ſo as to afford © richer tincture or ſolution, which, 
after due fermentation, will yield about one halt more 
of proof ſpirit than the tinCture of an equal weight of un- 
maſted corn. 

Brewing is alſo uſed, in an ill ſenſe, for the counterfeit- 
ing and compounding eſpecially of wines. Vintners 
and wine-coopers, are ſuſpected of brewing wines, or 
mixing divers inferior ſorts, to imitate ſome better kind. 
The neceſſity of accommodating their liquors to the pa- 
lates of their gueſts, is another cauſe of brewing ; inſo- 
much that ſome have confeſſed they commonly draw out 
of two or three caſłs for every pint. 


BREWING, in Sea-/anguage, the appearance of black tem- 


peſtuous clouds, ariſing gradually from a particular part 
of the hemiſphere, and indicating an approaching ſtorm. 


BREYNIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogynia 
claſs of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the 


flower hath four oval peta!s, which are a little longer 
than the empalement. It hath a great number of ſlender 
ſtamina. In the centre is fituated a flender, oblong, ob- 
tuſe germen, which afterward becomes a long ſoft 
flelhy pod, opening in two valves with one cell, en- 
cloſing a row of fleſhy kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are 
two ſpecies, which being natives. of the Weſt Indies, 


are impatient of the cold, and therefore muſt be pre- 
ſerved 1n ſtoves. 


BRIAR, in Bztany, a name given to many ſpecies of the 


ROSE, 


BRIBE, ſee Briptry, 


The word is French, bribe, which originally denotes a 
bit, fragment, or relic of meat taken off the table; on 
which footing, bribe imports as much as panis mendicatus, 
and ſtill keeps up the idea of the matter whereof bribes 
anciently conſiſted. Hence alſo the Spaniards uſe br;- 
bar and brivar for begging ; and brivia, brivoneria, and 
brivoniſms, for beggary. Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 131. 
Skinner Etym. in voc. 

In Middle Age Nd iters, a bribe given to a judge, is called 
quota licis, and the receiver, campi particeps, or cambi par- 
ticeps; becauſe the ſpoils of the field, i. e. the profits 


of the cauſe, were thus thared with the giver. Du-Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. 


BRIBERY, in Common Law, is when a perſon in judicial 


places takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has 
buſineſs before him, for doing his office, or by colour 
of his office, except the king only, unleſs it be meat and 
drink; and it is puniſhable by fine and impriſonment, 
and the loſs of office: and it was anciently deemed trea- 
ſon in a judge. 

In a larger ſenſe, þr/bery denotes the receiving or offer- 
ing any undue reward, to or by any perfon concerned in 
the adminiſtration of public juſtice, az an inducement 
for acting contrary to duty; and ſometimes it ſignifies 


the 
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| the taking vr giving a reward for a public office. Officers | 


of the cuſtoms taking any bribe, whereby the crown may 
be defrauded, forfeit 1007. and are rendered incapable 
of any office. Candidates that bribe electors, after the 
date or teſte of the writs, or after the vacancy, are diſ- 
abled to ſerve in parliament; and he that takes, as well 
as he that offers a bribe, forfeits gool. and is diſabled 
from voting, and holding any office in any corporation 
unleſs, before conviction, he diſcovers ſome other of- 
ſender of the ſame kind, whereby he is indemnified for 
* own offence. Blackſtone's Com. vol. i. p. 179. vol. 
v. p. 139. 

BRICIANE Knights of St. Bridget, a military order, reſem- 
bling that of Malta, eſtabliſhed by St. Bridget, princeſs 
of Sweden, in 1366, and approved of by pope Urban V. 
who gave it the rule of 8t. Auguſtine. 

The arms of the Briciani were a croſs azure, like that of 
the knights of Malta; under which was a 8 of fire, 
to expreſs the ardour of their zeal: their oſſice was to 
fight againſt heretics, bury the dead, aſſiſt widows and 
orphans, &c. 

BRICK, a kind of factitious ſtone, of a reddiſh or yellow 
colour, made of a fatty earth, formed into long ſquares, 
four inches in breadth, and eight or nine in length, by 
means of a wooden mould ; and then burnt or bakedin a 
kiln, to ſerve for the uſes of building. 
There are alſo bricks of a whitiſh colour. 
Suffolk, is famed for this ſort. 

Bricks appear to be of a very ancient ſtanding, the tower 
of Babel and the walls of Babylon being built thereof ; 
as appears both from ſacred hiſtory, and from the re- 
mains thereof, ſtill faid to be in being. Under the firſt 
kings of Rome, they built with maſſive ſquared ſtones, 
which they learnt from the Tuſcans : towards the latter 
time of the republic, they began to uſe brick; borrowing 
the practice from the Greeks; and the greateſt, as well 
as the moſt durable buildings of the ſucceeding empe- 
rors, as the Pantheon, &c. were built therewith.—In 
the time of Gallienus, the buildings were compoſed of a 
row of brick, and a row of ſoft gritty ſtone, alternately. 
After him they laid aſide the uſe of brichs, and reſumed 
that of flints, 


Wulpit, in 


In the Eaſt they baked their bricks in the ſun : the Ro- | 


mans uſed them crude; only leaving them to dry in the 
air a long ſpace of time; viz. four or five years. 
The 5ricks uſed by the Greeks were principally of three 


kinds: the firſt called &:Swpoy, i. e. of two palms; the | 


ſecond Te&rgaJupoy, of four palms; and the third aala- 
dupoy, of five palms. — They had other bricks, juſt half 
each of theſe, which they joined together to render their 
work more ſolid, as 82 more agreeable to the eye, 
by the diverſity of figures and ſizes of the bricts. 
Bricks, among us, acquire various names, according to 
their forms, dimenſions, uſes, method of making, place, 
&c. The principal are; Compaſs bricks, of a circular 
form, uſed in ſteening of walls. Concave, or hollow 
bricks, on one (ide flat, like a common brick, on the 
other hollowed, about three quarters of an inch deep, 
and half an inch broad; uſed for conveying water under 
round : they are uſually a foot long, — inches and a 
Ralf broad, and two and a quarter thick. Cogging bricks, 
uſed for making the-indented work, under the coping of 
walls built with great bricks : they are about ten inches 
long, four broad, and two and a quarter thick. Coping 
bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping of walls, are about 
twelve inches ſquare, and four thick, flat underneath, 
one third -above ſemicircular, and the two ends flat. 
Dutch or Flemi/h bricks, uſed to pave yards and ſtables, 
and for ſoap-boilers vats, and ciſterns. Brique de 
Chantignole, or Demibrique, is that only an inch thick, 
but otherwiſe of the ſame dimenſions as the whole brick ; 
uſed in paving between borders of ſtones, and alſo for 
the making of bearths and chimney backs. Clinkers, ſuch 
bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making; 
theſe lie in the middle of the kiln of clamps ; and are 
the molt durable. Feather-edged bricks, are made like 
the common ſtatute bricks, only thinner on one edge than 
on the other, and uſed to pen up, the brick pannels in 
timber buildings. Samel, or ſandal! bricks, are ſuch as lie 
outmoſt in a kiln or clamp, and conſequently are ſoſt 
and liable to moulder; as not being thoroughly burnt. 
Great bricks, are thoſe which are twelve inches long, fix 


broad, and three thick: the weight of one being about 


fifteen pounds: ſo that 100 weigh 1500, and 1000 of 
them 15000 pounds; their uſe is to build fence-walls; 
together with, plaſter, or buttreſs bricks, which are of 
the ſame dimenſions with the great bricks, only they 
have a notch at one end, half the breadth of the rich: 
their uſe is to bind the work at the pilaſters of fence- 
walls, which are built of great bricks. Paving bricks, or 
tyles, are of ſeveral ſizes in ſeveral counties and places, 
from fix to twelve inches ſquare, and one and a quarter 


| 


more o leſs, thick. Sce PAVEMENT, and TILR. 
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Place-bricks, ſuch as are made in a place prepared on 
purpoſe for them, near the building in which tl ey arc 
to be uſed, Statute, or ſmall common bricks, when burnt, 
by ſtat. 10 Geo. III. c. 49, ought to be eight inches 
and a half long, four broad, and two and a half thick: 
100 of theſe uſually weigh about 550 pounds; and 1000 
5500 pounds z about 407 in number, make a ton weight, 
Iheſe ate commonly uſed in paving cellars, hearths, 
ſinks, &c. Thirty or thirty-two, if true meaſure, will 
pave a yard ſquare, and 330 will pave a ſquare of 100 
feet laid flat ; but if laid edgeways, there muſt be near 
double the number. Stock-brichs are to be of the ſame 
dimenſions z only one eighth of an inch thicker ; and 
they are either marle or grey ſtocks. Theſe and the 
ſamel bricks are moſt uſed in building: rubbing bricks 
are for gauged work; clinters for paving z Windſor and 
Welſh bricks for furnaces, as being the fitteſt to beat 
intenſe heat. | 
Barbaro, in his commentary on Vitruvius, recommends 
another form of bricks ; viz. triangular ones, every fide 
a foot long, and only an inch and half thick, "Theſe, 
he obſerves, would have many conveniencies above 
others ; as being more commodious in the management, 
of leſs expence, and of fairer ſhew ; adding much beauty 
and ſtrength to the mural angles, where they fall grace- 
fully into an indented work, Sir H. Wotton wonders 
they have never been taken into uſe, being recommended 
by ſo great an authorty. ; a 
Th he earth whereof bricks are made, muſt not be ſandy, 
which will render them both heavy and brittle ; not 
muſt it be too fat, which will make them crack in drying. 
They ſhould be made either in the ſpring, or autumnal 
ſeaſon z and when made, they muſt be ſheltered from 
the ſun, if it be too hot, and yet be expoſed to the air 
to dry. If they be made in froſty weather, they are to 
be covered with ſand; if in hot weather, with wet 
ſt raw. : 
The ſeveral ſteps in the proceſs of our hricꝶ-· making, are, 
baſting the clay or earth; treading or tempering the 
ſame with water; ſanding the brick, which is to riddle 
or caſt dry ſand on the wet brick lying on the ground 
railing the bricks on one fide, that they may dry the better 
and ſooner ; walling the brick, which is io lay one upon 
another, after the manner of a wall, to keep them from 
foul weather, and that they may dry thoroughly; ſodding 
the bricks, which is to cover them up with turf ; ſetting 
the bricks in the kiln, or the laying of ſlack or ſmall coal 
between every courſe or row of br:cks; daubing the kiln, 
which is the claying of it all about the top, to keep the 
fire in, and ſecure the kiln from weather; firing, which 
is to ſet the fuel put into the arches on fire; earthing, 
which implies to put earth about it, to ſtop the arches, 
that the fire may take upwards to the top of the kiln ; 
cooling the kiln after it has done burning ; breaking the 
kiln 3 counting of bricks ; carrying the bricks, which 
is to bring them to the place where they are to be uſed, 
either on horſeback or in tumbrels. 
The burning of bricts is performed either in a kiln, or 
a clamp. In the former, the bricks being ſet in, and the 
kiln covered with pieces of bricks, they put in wood, to 
dry them with a gentle fire; and this they continue till 
they are pretty dry, which is known by the ſmoke's 
turning from a whitiſh to a thin black ſmoke. They 
then ceaſe to put in wood, and proceed to burn with 
bruſh, furze, ſtraw, heath, brake, or fern faggots; hav- 
ing firſt dammed up the mouth of the kiln with a ſhin- 
log, i. e. pieces of bricks piled upon one another, and 
cloſed with wet brick carth, inſtead of mortar: than 
my continue to put in more faggots, till the kiln and its 
arches look white, and the fire appears at the top of the 
kiln : upon which they flacken the fire for an hour, and 
let all cool by degrees. This they continue to do alter- 
nately heating and lacking, till the ware be thoroughly 
burnt ; which ig uſually effected in forty-eight hours. 
About London they chiefly burn in clamps, built of the 
bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns 3 
with a vacancy between each brick's breadth, for the 
fire to play through z but with this difference, that in- 
ſtead of arching, they truſs or ſpan it over, by making 
the bricks project over one another, on both ſides of the 
place, for the wood and coals to lie in, till they meet 
and are bounced by the bricks at the top, which cloſe all 
up. Ihe place for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both 
ſides, till about three feet high: then they fill it almoſt 
with wood, and over that lay a covering of ſea-coal 3 
and then over-ſpan the arch; but they {trew ſca-coal 
alſo over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of bricks ; 
laſtly, they kindle the wood, which gives fire to the coal : 
and when all is burnt out, they conclude that the ric, 
are ſuſſiciently burnt. 
The arches of a kiln of bricks, are the hollow places at 
the bottom where the fire is; pigeon-holes are apertures 
in the fire-arches ; checker-courſe, denotes the lower me 
| | 0 
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top of the arch; binding courſe, is the Jaying of bricks 
over the joints of the under coufſe; dividing-cour/e, is 
the divitions or parts of a kiln 3 fatting-courſe, is the top 
of all the kiln: the wheeler, 18 he who carries the clay 
from che pit to the moulding-board foot, and there 
turns it off che wheelbarrow 3 later, he who puts the 
clay off the ground upon the board; movider, he who 
works the ciay into the br:c&-moulds, and ſtrikes the ſu- 
perfluous ciay off the top of the moulds; breaker-2f, he 
who takes the mould, with the clay in it from the 
moulder, and lays it on the ground to dry; moulder, he 
who parts off the clay from the mould ; // bearer, he 
who pulls off the empty mould into the tub of water or 
ſand ; taker-1up of the bricks has his work allo to dreſs and 
ſmooth them trom irregular edges. 

In burning bricks, much depends on the alternate raiſing 
and abating of the fire. Brick burnets, who continue the 
heat without intermiſhon, ulually make their lower 
ware extremely hard and good, but the upper bad: 
and beſides, the lower ones will ſometimes run fo 
with the exceſſive heat as alſo to unite into one body. 
Then for co ling kilns of ware, ſome unwife burners, 
as ſoon as the br:cks are burnt, immediately (top up the 
reſt of the mouth of the kiln; which was left open above 
the ſhin-log by which means the air being ſhut out, it is 
long in cooling; ſo that ſuch burners. are commonly a 
ſortnight, or almoſt chree weeks, in ſetuag, burning, and 
drawing off a kiln of ware; all waich may be done in 
one week, 

By ſtat. 12 Geo. I. cap. 35: earth or clay, deſigned for 
making bricks for ſale, ſhall be dug, aud turn-. at l-alt 
once between the firſt of November and the brit of 
February, and not be made into bricks till after the Grit 
of March: and no br:ckts be mate for ſale, but between 
the firſt of March and twenty-ninth of September. But 
by ſtat. 10 Geo. III. cap. 49. earth may be dug for 
making bricks, at any time in the year, provides tach 
earth be turned once beſore it be made int bricks, Ad 


by the former ſtatute, no Spaniſh is to ve mixed with | 


the earth; or breeze uſed in burnin” of br:ichs. And 
all bricks are to be vurnt either 16 Kits 07 viltinct clamps. 
each ſort by itſelf. 
By ftat. 3 Geo. II. cap. 22. there may be mixed with 
the brick earth any quantity of ſea-coal athes, ſiſted or 
ſcreened through a ſicve, or ſcreen half an inch wide, 
and not exceeding twenty loads, tothe making of one hun 
dred thouſana br:cks : each load not exceeting thirty (is 
buſhels. And briecze may be mixe with coal in the 
burning of bricks in clamps for ſale, &c. Stock-bricks 
and place-bricks may be burnt in one and the ſame clamp, 
ſo that the ftock-bricks be ſet in one diſtinct paicel, aud 
not mixed and ſurrounded with place-bricts. 
For the more effectual ſecuring the o ſervation of theſe 
Jaws, it was enacted, by i2 Geo. I. cap. 35. for che 
better diſcovering of offender-, that the maſter and war- 
dens of the company of tylers and bricklayers ſhou-d 
have power to ſearch brick kilns, &c. but they having 
permitted, and even encouraged divers perſons to make 
bricks contrary to tbe directions in the ſaid act by two 
£0. II. cap. 15. they are divelted of that power; and 
any two, three, or more perions appointed by the jul- 
tices of peace, are empowered, within fifteen miles of 
London, to go, in the day-time, into any grounds, 
ſheds, or places, where any clay or earth {hall be digged, 
or digging, for bricks or pan-tyles; or any bricks or pan- 
tyles hall be making, or made for ſale; and there ro 
view, ſearch, and inſpect the ſame, &c. Offenders to 
forfeit twenty ſhillings for every thouſand of unſtatuable 
bricks, and ten ſhillings for every thouſan4 of ſuch 
tyles: one moiety to the uſe of the proſecutor, the 
other to the poor of the pariſh, where the offence ſhall 
be committed. By 17 Geo. III. c. 42. all bricks made for 
ſale ſhall, when burned, be not leſs than 84 inches long, 
24 inches thick, and 4 inches wide. 
Goldman obſerves, that bricks will have double the 
itrength, if, after one burning, they be ſteeped in 
water, and burnt afreth. If the brick earth be too fat, 
it mult be tempered with ſand; and that trodden out 
»pain, firſt by cattle, then by men. Bricks made of 
common earth, melt, nay vitrify, by too much heat: 
for which reaſon, the kilns are made of ſtones, that 
will themſelves calcine, that the vehemence of the fire 
may be broken by them: belides which, they ufually 
place other bricks, made of an argillous earth, which 
will melt next the fire. 
Brick-work is found ſtronger and more durable than 
ſtone-work ; and eſpecially better fitted to teſiſt the force 
of guns and engines of war. The Grecks are ſaid 10 


have carried brick-makers with them in their armies, to 
be in readineſs for camp works and fortifications. The 


Romans intermixed brick with their ſquare ſtone, in order 
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of bricks in thearch ; tying-cour/e, thoſe which cover the | 


ney-pieces, 


Brick Nals. 
Bricks, in Medicine and Chemiſtry, are not only uſed in 


to ſtrengthen it. In reality, brick buildings were genes 
rally conſidered by the aicients as perpetual; ſo that, iti 
Rome, abatement wis always made for the age of ſtone 


building, none for that of bricls, Brick wills are alſo 
found warmer and wholeſomer that thoſe of free ſtone 
and marble, as not being hahe to ſweat, or collect hu- 
midities on their ſurſate, which they rather imbibe. 
We may add, that bricks are found che beſt matetials for 
vaults aud ethifices under ground, not only on atcount 
of their durablenefs, but the eafineſs of their expence, 
and tofery trom fie. Phil. Tronf, N“ gz. No 149. 
Sir Hemy Wo: ton ſpeaks of a fort of H elt at Venice, of 
which ſtately columns were built; they were firſt formed 
in a circuſat mould, and cut before they were burnt; 
into four or more quarters or lives; afterwartls, in 
laying, they were joined ſo cloſe, and the points con— 
centred ſo exactly, that the pillars appeared dne entire 
piece. Elem. Archit. lib. it, 

Tue ordinary Paris Krick is eight inches long, four broad, 
and iwo thick; French meaſure. I His [mallue(sis an advan- 
tege to 4 building, the ſtrength and firmneſs of which 
conſiſt much in tlie maititade of angles and joints, at 
leaſt if well laid, and in good bond. Te R mans were 
guilty of a great'orerſight in this reſpect; their bricks 
being above double of che French ones; though they 
had a better fo:t, called /ateres beſſales, only meaſurin;s 
eight inches in length: but theſe were properly only 
their half &richs. In England we alſo ſometimes make 
bricks of an unuſual length, meaſuring twenty-two inches, 
long, and only fix broad, ſerving to ſupply the office of 
laths ot ſpars in melt kilfts. | 

Bricks may be made of any earth that is clear of ſtones, 
even ſea-oufe ; but all earth will net burn red, a property 
pecular to earths which contain ſerrugingus particles. 
In England, 6ricas are chiefly made of a hazely yeilowith 
coloured far'y earth, ſome what reddiſh, vulgarly called 
loam, which is a mixture of clay and fand. The earth, 
according to Leyburn, ou;ht to be dug before winter, 
but not made into bricks ti! fpring: 

Woridge, amt o hers aſter him, have laboured to excite 
brick-makers to try their ſkill in making a new fort of 
brick, or a compoſition ot clay and fand, whereof to 
form window-trames, chimney-pieces, door-caſes, and the 
Iite. It is to be made in pieces faſhioned in moulds; 
which, when bunt; may be fet together with a fine red 
cement, and ſcem as one entire picce, by which may be 
Imitated all manner of ſtone-work. 

The thing thould ſcem feafible by the earthen pipes made 
fine, thin, and durable, to carry water under ground at 
Portſmouth; and by the earthen backs and grates for 
chimneys, formeriy made by fir John Winter, of a 
great bignels and thickneſs. 

In reality, much might be done towards making chim- 
tone mouldings, archuraves, faſcias for 
fronts ot buildings, and the like, if men of this profeſſion 
had a little tinture of chemiſtry, which would enable 
them to conttive ſome good compoſition of earth, and à 
proper way to manage it in the moulding, burning, &c. 
Brick-making, among the Romans, was conducted with 
great care and choice; by which means their bricks were 
rendered of much longer duration than ours. In this 
reſpe&t molt of our neighbours excel us: the brichs 
which we import from Helland, Denmark, &c. being 
better than our own. Phil. Pranſ. Ne 351. Houghton 
Collect. tom. ii. Ne 1638. p. 26. 
With reſpect to the poſition, or manner in which bricks 
are laid we meet with 


BRicks 7; bend, Briguts en liaſon, thoſe laid flatwiſe, and 
= 


ſo as to over-reach each other by half their length. 


Bricks, Flor, Briques de champ, thoſe laid edgewiſe, to 


ſerve as a pavement. 


Bricks, Spicated, Briques tn epi, thoſe placed diagonal- 


wiſe, after the manner of Hungarian point. 
the pavement of Venice. 


See WALL. 


Such is 


the preparation of the oil, which takes its denomination 
from them; but heated brichs are frequently added in 
diſtillation, to increaſe the fervour of bodies in boiling. 


Some adulterate the /od@, or kali aſhes, for glaſs, with 
brick-duſt. 


Br1iCcKs, O1 of, is oil of olive, imbibed by the ſubſtance 


of bricks, and afterwards dillifled from it.—The pieces of 
bricks, being heated red-hot in live-coals, are extinguiſh- 
ed in a trough ha.f filled with oil of olives: being then. 
ſeparated, and the Frick thus ſaturated with oil, and. 
groſsly pounded, it is put into a retort, and placed ini 4 
reverberatory ferttace; and thus is drawn an oil, which 
the apothecaries call dleum de /ateribus, and ſome che- 
miſts or! of the philo/ophers it is uſed for reſolving tu- 
mors in the ſplcen, alſo agaluſt palſies, epilepſies, & c. 
See OIL. | ö 
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Some extol it as a ſeptic, excellent for taking away cal- 


luſes, clesnſing and removing ulcers, &c. It is now 
fallen much into diſuſe, Juncker. Conſp. Chirurg. 


Brick-du/t. It is a cuſtom with ſome perſons to reduce 


this ſubſtance to a very fine powder, and give it, inſtead 
of chalk, in the heart-burn. Many of the lozenges, ſo 
much famed for the cure of this diſorder, and fold under 
the pompous name of coral lozenges, are only made of 
a mixture of this uncouth medicine, and ſugar, made into 
the conſiſtenee of a paſte, with gum tragacanth reduced 
to a mucilage with roſe- water. But it is to be obſerved, 
that this, as well as chalk, is a very dangerous remedy. 
It has grown into an opinion, that the ſole cauſe of this 
complaint was an acid humour in the ſtomach, and 
thence an abſorbent was judged alone ſufficient for a 


cure : chalk was the firſt ſubſtance pitched upon for this 


ant wool but ſome miſchievous events having happened 


rom the taking of it, recourſe was had by ſome to this odd 


medicine. But ſuch-ſhould have obſerved, that as chalk 


did all its miſchief by being an aſtringent, this new me- 


dicine was qualified to do much more harm, on the ſame 
chi ck it being a much more powerful one. Juncker 
ed. Conf. p. 589. 
Brick is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of divers other matters 
made in the form of bricks. | | 
In which ſenſe we ſay a penny brick, or brick-BREAD. 
Some alſo mention brick-TINn, a ſort of tin in that ſhape 


brought from Germany; and brick-$0AP, made in ob- | 


long pieces, from a pound and an half to three pounds. 

Bricks, or Bx1Ques, in Heraldry, are figures or bearings 
in arms, reſembling a building of bricks; being of a 
ſquare form, like billets and tablets ; from which _ 
only differ in this, that they ſhew their thickneſs, whic 
the others do not. 

Brick, in [chthys/ogy, the name of a ſort of lamprey, called 
by the writers on theſe ſubjects, lampetr@ medium genus; 
and diſtinguiſhed from the other lampreys by having a 


number of black tranſverſe ſpots, very narrow and long. 


Brick earth, in Agriculture. See Bricki/h SOIL, 
Brick #i/n, a place to burn bricks in. 


a 
Br1cK-/ayer, an artificer whoſe buſineſs it is to build with 


bricks, or make brick work. ; 
Brick-layers wotk or buſineſs, in London, includes tyling, 
walling, chimney work, and paving with bricks and 
tyles. In the country, it alſo includes the maſon's and 
laiſterer's buſineſs. 

The materials uſed by brick-layers, are bricks, tyles, 
mortar, laths, nails, and tyle-pins. 

Their tools are a brick-trowel, wherewith to take up 
mortar; a brick ax, to cut bricks to the determined 
thape ; a ſaw for ſawing bricks z a rub-ſlone, on which 
to rub them; alſo a ſquare, wherewith to lay the bed or 
bottom, and face or ſurface of the brick, to ſee whether 
they be at right angles; a bevel, by which to cut the 
under ſides of bricks to the angles required: a ſmall 
trannel of iron, wherewith to maik the bricks ; a float 
ſtone, with which to rub a moulding of brick to the pat- 
tern deſcribed; a banker, to cut the bricks on; line- 
pins, to lay their rows or courſes by; plumb rule, 
whereby to carry their work upright ; level to conduct 
it horizontal; ſquare to ſet off right angles; ten foot 
rod, wherewith to take dimenſions ; jointer, wherewith 
to run the long joints; rammer, wherewith to beat the 


foundation: crow and pick-ax, where with to dig through 


walls. 
The London brick-layers and TYLERS make a regular 
company, which was incorporated in 1568, and conſiſts 
of a maſter, two wardens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, and 
ene hundred and eight on the livery. 
A brick-laycr and his labourer will lay in a day about a 
thouſand bricks, in whole work, on a ſolid plane, when 
the wall is but a brick and a half, or two bricks thick; 
and fince a cubic yard contains 460 bricks, he will lay 
above two cubic yards in a day: and hence it may be 
eaſily computed how many bric&-layers. are required to 
finiſh a certain piece of work in a given time. 
Brick-laying is one of the arts ſublervient to architeQure. 
Moxon has an exerciſe expreſs on the art of brick-laying, 
wheiein he deſcribes the materials, tools, and methods 
of working uſed by brick-layers. See Brick WALLs, 
BRICKING popularly ſignifies building a thing up with 
brick; but, more properly, the act or art of counterfeit- 
ing of brick on plaiſter, by ſmearing it over with red 
oker colour, and marking the joints with an edged 
inſtrument. 
This anſwers to what the French call br:queter, which is 
ſometimes alſo performed by uſing a layer of plaiſter, 
mixed with red oker, and, while it is freſh laid on, 
drawing deep lines for joints, and then filling them with 
fine plaiſter. Some even ſmear bricks themſelves with 
a red colour, and repair the joints with plaiſter, to make 
an antiquated building look treſh. 
When bricks are rubbed to a particular dimenſion, and 
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ſet with a neat joint, this is by way of eminence called 
auged work, 

BRIDE, a woman juſt married, or a wife int 
of her . ſtate. See 1 eng 
Among the Romans, the maid eſpouſed remained a 
bride, ſponſa, till ſhe entered the huſband's houfe; from 
which time ſhe commenced a wife, #xor. 

The bridegroom was attended by a brideman, para- 
nymphus; the bride by a pronuba, or bridemaid, whole 
buhneſs was to jinſtruct her young miſtreſs in the duties 
of the genial bed, and to prepare every thing for a proſ- 
perous copulation. 

The ancient ceremonies practiſed in reſpect of a bride 
were numerous; moſt of them emblematical, or ſignifi. 
cant of ſome part of her duty: as dreſſing her hair after 
a peculiar manner, and parting it with a ſpear; putting 
on her a crown; girding her with a girdle, which the 
bridegroom was to looſen ; putting a yoke on her neck ; 
dreſſing her in yellow ſocks; and veiling her with the flam- 
meum. She was to ſeem to be raviſhed or torn by force 
from her mother, in memory of the rape of the Sabines 
under Romulus: ſhe was to be carried home in the 
night-time to the bridegroom's houſe, accompanied by 
thiee boys, called patrimi and matrimi, one of whom 
carried a torch, and the other two, called paranymphi, 
led the bride, a ſpindle and a diſtaff being carried with 
her: ſhe brought three pieces of money, called 40%, in 
her hand to the bridegroom, whoſe doors, on this occa- 
ſion, were adorned with flowers and branches of trees: 
being here interrogated who ſhe was, ſhe was to anſwer, 
Caia, in memory of Caia Cæcilia, wife of Tarquin the 
Elder, who was an excellent /anifica, or ſpinſtreſs; for 
the like reaſon, before her entrance, ſhe lined the door- 

_ Poſts with wool and ſmeared them with greaſe. 

Fire and water being ſet on the threſhold, ſhe touched 
both; but ſtarting back from the door, refuſed to enter, 
till at length ſhe paſt the threſhold, being careful to 
ſtep over, without touching it: here the keys were 
given her; a nuptial ſupper was prepared for her, and 
minſtrels to divert her; ſhe was ſeated in the figure of 
a Priapus, and here the patrimi and matrim: reſigned her 
to the pronubæ, who brought her into the nuptial cham- 
ber, and put her into the genial bed. This office was to 
be performed by matrons who had only been once mar- 
ried, to denote that the marriage was to be for perpe- 
tuity. When the bridegroom was brought to her, to 
drown the cries and ſqualling of a coy maid at the firſt 
conflict, epithalamia were ſung by the women, who 
were divided for that purpoſe into two bands, one 
whereof ſung in the evening, the other the next morning ; 
and, for the like purpoſe, nuts were alſo thrown 
about for the boys to ſcramble for. Potter Archæol. 
lib. iv. cap. 11. tom. ii. Val. Max. 10. Plut. Quæſt. 
Rom, 30. Serv. ad En. lib. iv, ver. 450. — ang 
Ant. p. ii. lib. i. c. 9. Fabr. Bibl. Ant. cap. 10. 5 5. 

BRIDEGROOM, the ſpouſe or mate of a bride. 

Among the Romans, the bridegroom was decked to re- 
ceive his bride ; his hair was combed and cut in a pecu- 
liar form; he had a coronet or chaplet on his head, and 
was dreſled in a white garment, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
tom. 1, | ; 

By the ancient canons, the bridegroom was to forbear the 
enjoyment of his bride the firſt night, in honour of the 
nuptial benediCtion given by the prieſt on that day. 
Jobnſ. Eecleſ. Law, ann. 740. 6 88. 

In Scotland, and perhaps alſo ſome parts of England, a 
cuſtom called marchet, obtained, by which the lord of 
Ie was — p the firſt night's habitation 
with his tenant's brides. See BoRO u i 
MarcarrT. e 

BRIDEMIF, in the Per ian tables, the conſtellation Lu- 
pus, or the Wolf. | 

BRIDEWELL, in our Cuſtoms, denotes a work-houſe, 
partly for the correction of vagrants and partly for the 
employment of the pariſh poor. 

Bridewell, near Fleet · ſtreet, is a foundation of a mixt 
and ſingular nature, partaking of the hoſpital, the 
priſon, and work-houſe; it was founded in 1553, by 
Edward VI. who gave the place where king John had 
formerly kept his court, and which had been repaired by 
Henry VIII. to the city of London, with 700 marks of 
land, bedding, and other furniture, 

Several . are ſent to this hoſpital as apprentices to 
manufacturers, who relide there; they are clothed in 
blue doublets and breeches, with white hats. Having 
faithfully ſerved their time of ſeven years, they have 
their freedom, and a donation of ten pounds each, for 
carrying on their reſpeQtives trades, - 

.BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting 
of one or more arches, erected over a river, canal, or 
the like, for the conveniency of croſſing, or paſſing over 

from one {ide to the other. wy 


* 


_— 


| A bridge may be conſidered as 3 ROAD over water. 
Janus 
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Janus is made, by ſome learned men, the firſt inventor of 


bridges, as well as of ſhips and crowns: their reaſon is, 
that in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, 
there are repreſented on one fide a Janus, with two 
faces, and on the other, a bridge, or a crown, or a 
ſhip. : ; : 

The parts of a bridge are the piers, or legs, pile; the 
orches, the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages 3 
the foot-banks on each fide for foot-paſlengers ; the ra! 
or parapet, which incloſes the whole; and the hen, 
or ends of the bridge on the banks. 

Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, on 
account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and 
walling under water. The earlieſt rules and inſtructions 
relating to the building of bridyes, are given by Leon 
Baptiſta Alberti. Others were afterwards laid down by 
Palladio, and Scammozzi ; all of which are collected by 
M. Blondel. The beſt of them are alſo given by Gold- 
man, and Hawkſmoor. M. Gautier has a piece expreſs 
on bridges, ancient and modern. M. Belidor has like- 
wiſe treated on this ſubject in his Architect. Hyd. Mr. 
Riou publiſhed a treatiſe in 1760, entitled,“ Short 
Principles for the Architecture of Stone-biidges, &c. 
Muller, Labelye, Hutton, and others, have written on 
this ſubject. 

The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well 
deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated. 
The iE RS of ſtone bridges are to be equal in number, 
that there may be one arch in the middle, where com- 
monly the current is ſtrongeſt. Their thickneſs is not 
to be leſs than a ſixth part of the ſpan of the arch, nor 
more than a fourth. They are commonly guarded in 
front with an angular ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the 
force of the current; though this defence is ſometimes 
alſo turned ſemicircularly : in the ancient bridges, it is 
always a right angle; which has the advantage of being 
ſtronger and more durable than acute ones; though now 
ſeldom uſed, but in bridges over ſmall rivers, whereby 
their height and the quantity of maſonry are conſider- 
ably reduced. The ſtrongeſt arches, according to ſome, 
are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicircle; though 
others preſer elliptic arches. Others recommend thoſe 
in form of the CATENARIAN curve. For the rails, the 
height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to diſcre- 
tion. It is even complained, that no demonſtrative 
reaſons are given of the ſeveral proportions of the molt 
eſſential parts of bridges : much of which is (till left to 
the diſcretion of the builder, to be regulated according 
to the circumſtances, deſign, place, magnitude, &c. of 
the deſigned edifice, M. Gautier wiſhes, that mathe- 
matical perſons would take the ſtructure and proportion 
of bridges into their conſideration, in order to bring 
things to more certainty and preciſion, founded on in- 
variable geometrical truth. Something of which «ind 
has been attempted by M. de la Hire, in Mem. Acad. 
R. Scienc, an, 1712. p. 70. and the Marquis De L'Ho- 
pital, in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1695. p. 56. 


The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptiſta Alberti, 


ought to be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts 
on it: the breadth of the piers is to be one third of the 
aperture of the arches ; the ſtarlings to be one half the 
breadth of the piers, and to riſe above the greateſt height, 
to which the water ever mounts. 75 3 

To ſecure the piers of bridges, they ſometimes diminiſh 


the current of the river, either by lengthening its courſe, | 


by making it more winding (a method ſometimes uſed 
by the ancients. in rendering their rivers navigable), or 
by ſtopping the bottom of a rapid river, with rows of 
banks, ſtakes, or piles, which break the current. 
The piers of a bridge always diminiſh the bed of a river : 
tuppole this diminution one fifth, it will follow, that in 
caſe of inundations, the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed 
one fifth more than before, ſince the waters gain in 
depth what they have loſt in breadth. Add, that as the 
quantity of the water remains ſtill the ſame, it will paſs 
with greater velocity by one fifth in the place where 
ſuch contraction is: all which conduces to waſh away 
the foundation, "The ſtream, thus augmented in velo- 
city, will carry away flints and ſtones, which betore it 
could not move. 

The foundation of bridges is to be laid at the ſeaſon of 
the year when the waters arc loweſt, as in autumn; and 
if the ground be rocky, hard gravel, or ſtony, the firſt 
{tones of the foundation may be laid on the ſurface, 
without digging deeper; but if the ſoil be ſoft ſand, or 
gravel, it will be neceſſary to turn off the water, and dig 
till you come at a firm bottom; at leaſt, if this cannot 
be done, part of the water muſt be carried off, and the 
reſt kept dry, and piled : that fide of the river where 
you are to work, is to be incloſed with coffer-dams, and 
the current to have its liberty on the other fide. Palla- 
dio's directions are, firſt, to make choice of that place 
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in a river, which bas the leaſt depth of water; and 
where the ground is even and firm, eſpecially rock or 
gravel ſtone; ſecondly, to avoid thoſe places where 
there are voragos, or whirpool:, and where the bottom 
is ſoft ſand, or gravel, in regard ſuch matters are eaſily 
carried away by the violence of water, which in time 
alters the bed of a river, and ſaps the foundation of the 
piers ; thirdly, to pitch on a ſtrait part of a river, ſince 
otherwiſe, the turns and winding being worn away in 
time; the bridge is in danger of being left inſulate z be- 
ſides being liable to be choaked up with the filth and 
other matters commonly gathered in the turns of rivers. 
The building, and repairing of bridges, was one of thoſe 
ſervices to which all orders and ranks were ſubjc& 
though the clergy have ſometimes got exemptions from 
it, See PoxTAGE. 
The ſtructure of the Roman bridges is beſt deſcribed by 
Bergier; they conſiſted of pilæ, or piers; fornices, or 
arches z ſublices, or butments ; pavimenta, and aggeres j 
the roads over them in the middle for carriages z on each 
ſide whereof were decur/oria, or banquets, ſomewhat 
higher than the reſt, for foot paſſengers, and ſeparated 
from it by a /ponda, or rail, and ſometimes even coveret 
2 to ſhelter paſſengers from the rain, as in the Pons 
lius. 
The Trajan bridge, over the Danube, was the moſt mag- 
nificent of all the works of this kind in the world It 
was erected by that emperor for the conveniency of 
ſending ſuccours to the Roman legions on the other ſide 
of the Danube, in caſe they ſhould be ſuddenly attacked 
by the Daci but demoliſhed by the next ſuccefſor Adrian, 
for fear the Barbarians, overpowering the guards ſet to 
defend it, ſhould by means of it, pour into Mcefia, and 
cut off the garriſons there; or rather, as ſome think, out 
of envy, as deſpairing ever to do any thing like it himſelf. 
The arches were broken down by Adrian; but the ruins 
of it are ſtill ſeen in the middle of the Danube, near the 
city Warhel in Hungary, The piers were twenty in 
number, of ſquare ſtone z each of them 150 feet high 
above the foundation, 60 feet in breadth, and diſtant 
from one another 170 feet; ſo that the whole length of 
it was above 1530 yards. Dion Caſſius, lib. Ixviti. cap. 13. 
Modern architects are abſolutely at a loſs to conceive 
how the foundation of ſuch a bridge could be laid in ſo 
vaſt and rapid a river, and ſo deep a channel as the 
Danube. Scammozzi imagines that the rivet muſt have 
been turned out of its courſe. But to divert the Danube 
ſcems impoſſible. That author conjectures, that choice 
was made of ſome ſhort bend of the river, where it 
made almoſt a peninſula, and a canal was cut acroſs the 
iſthmus or neck thereof, through which the river took 
its courſe; ſo that the bridge was built on dry land, 
and, when finiſhed, the river was returned to its ancient 
channel. Some writers have added, that this bridge was 
built in one ſummer, and that Apollodorus of Damaſcus 
was the architect. | 
The Trajan bridge, at Salamanca, over the river Formus, 
popularly attributed to the giants, by ſome to Hercules, 
appears rather to be a Roman work, though when, and 
by whom erected, is not known; but it was repaired by 
rajan, whoſe denomination it ſtill bears. It is 1500 
feet long; conſiſts of 26 arches, each 72 feet wide; 
22 that ſuſtain them being 23 feet thick, and 200 
igh. 
Among the Romans, the building and repaiting of 


bridges was firſt committed to the pontifices, or prieſts; 


then to the cenſors, and curators of the roads; laſtly, 
the emperors took the care of bridges into their own 
hands. Thus Antoninus Pius built the Pons Janiculenſis 
of marble; Gordian reſtored the Pons Ceſtius; and 
Adrian built a new one, denominated from him. 
In the middle age, bridge-building was ranked in the 
number of acts of religion; and a regular order of Hoſ- 
pitallers was founded by St. Benezet, towards the cloſe 
of the twelfth century, under the denomination of Por - 
tifices, or Bridge-builders; whoſe chief object was to be 
athitant to travellers, by making bridges, ictiling ferries, 
and receiving ſtrangers in holpitals, or houſes built on 
the banks ot rivers. But the order was too good to 
thrive, We read of one hoſpital of the kind at Avignon, 
where the Hoſpitallers dwelt under the direction ot their 
firſt ſuperior St. Benezet. The Jeſuit Raynaldus has a 
treatiſe expreſs on St. John the Bridge. builder. 
In France, the Ponte de Garde is a very bold work ; the 
piers being only thirteen feet thick, yet ſerving to ſup- 
_ an immenſe weight of a triplicated arcade; and 
erves to join two mountains. It conſiſts of three 
bridges, one over another; the uppermoſt of which is an 
aque duct. ; 
The bridge of Avignon was begun in the year 1176, and 
finiſhed 1188, conſiſting of cighteen arches, mea- 
ſuring 1340 paces in length, or about $00 3 
ivers 
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Divers of its arches have been ſince demoliſhed by the | 


ice, &c. ſo that only part of it now ſubſiſts. 

The bridge of St. Eiprit is the fineſt and boldeſt in 
Frauce, conſiſting of nineteen great arches, belides 
ſever ſmaller ones, the aperture of the arches being 
from fifteen to twenty fathoms, which makes the length 
of the bridge upwards of 400 fathoms. 

The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, conſiſts 
but of a ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one ; palling 
for a maſter-piece of art, being built in 1591, cn che 
deſign of Michael Angelo; the ſpan of the arch is ninety- 
eight ſeet one half, and its height above the water only 
twenty-three feet. Poulet alſo mentions a bridge with a 
ſingle arch, in the city of Munſter in Bothuia, much 
bolder than that of the Rialto at Venice. But theſe are 
nothing to a bridge in China, built from one mountain 
to another, conſiſting of one ſingle arch, 400 cubits 
long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is called the 
flying-bridge ;, a figure of it is given in the I bilofophical 
Tranſactions. Kircher alſo ſpeaks of a bridge in the 
ſame country 360 perches long, without any arch ; ſup- 
ported only by 300 pillars. The accounts given by 
ſome of the popiſh miſſionaries of bridges in China, have 
much the air of fables. 

We have many bridges of conſiderable note in our own 
country, ſuch as the bridge at York, whoſe maſter arch 
in the middle is $2 feet and a half in the clear wide, 
and 27 feet high. Rocheſter bridge is built in the fame 
ſtyle with that of London; it is 550 feet long, and 
conſiſts of 11 arches, the biggeſt of which is more than 
50 feet. It was etected at the charge of fir Robert 
Knowles, who died in the midſt of the reign of king 
Henry IV. The bridges at Durham and Brſhop-Awk- 
land may alſo be mentioned, whoſe largeſt arches are 
near go feet in the clear. The bridge at Berwick is an 
admirable work, begun nnder queen Elizabeth ; it con- 
ſiſts of 17 arches, the largeſt upwards of 80 ſcet. Tbat 
of Blenheim conſiſts of three arches, the chief of which 
ſpans 101 feet and a haf. 

There is a bridge over the river Don, near Old Aber- 
deen, very much celebrated, in the taſte, and on the 
plan of the Rialto at Venice. There is alſo in the ſame 
ſtyle a very remarkable bridge in Wales, built by Wil. 


liam Edwards, a country maſon, over the river Taaf, 


near Caerphilly, in Glamorganſhire. It is no more than 
eight feet broad, but it conſiſts of a fingle arch no lets 
than 140 feet wide, part of a circle of 175 feet diameter, 
ſo as to make the altitude 35 feet. The arch of this 
bridge is between 40 and 50 feet wider than the cele- 
brated Rialto of Venice, and probably the wideſt arch 


in Europe, if not in the world. In order to leſſen the 


quantity of matter in the abutments preſſing upon the 
arch, and thereby to bring it io an equipoiſe with that 
in the crown, he contrived three circular arches in the 
abutments, which paſs through from ſide to fide like 
round windows, and gradually decreaſe in the aſcent. 
The longeſt bridge in England js that over the Trent at 
Burton, built by Bernard abbot of Burton, in the twelfth 
century it is all of ſquared free-ſtone, ſtrong and lofty, 
1545 feet in length, aud conſiſting of 34 arches. Yet 
this comes far ſhort of the wooden hridge over the Drave, 
which, according to Dr. Brown, is at leaſt five miles 
long. 

The triangular ridge at Crowland in Lincolnſhire, which 
was probably intended as an emblem of the Trinity, 
is the moſt ancient Gothic ſtructure, remaining entire, 
in the kingdom. It was erected about the year of our 
Lord 860. 

London bridge conſiſts of 20 locks or arches, whereof 
19 are open, and one filled up or obſcured ; it is 9CO 
ſeet long, 60 high, and 74 broad, and almoſt 20 feet 
aperture in each arch. It is ſupported by 18 piers or 
ſolids, from 34 to 25 feet thick; ſo that the greateſt 
water-way, when the tide is above the ſterlings, is 450 
feet, ſcarce half the width of the river; and below the 
ſterlings, the water-way is reduced to 194 feet. Thus 
a river 900 feet wide, is hete forced through a channel 
of 194 teet. 

London bridge was firſt built with timber, in the reign 
of Ethelred, between the years 993 and 1016. It was 
repaired, or rather new built of timber, in 1163. The 
ſlone - ridge was begun by king Henry II. in 1176, and 
finiſhed under king John in the year 1209. The archi- 
tect was Peter of Colechurch, a pricſt ; though he died 
beſore it was finiſhed. 

For the charge of keeping it in repair, a large houſe is 
alloited with a great number of offices, and a valt teve- 
nue in land, &c. The chief officers are two bridge- 
waſters, choſen yearly out of the body of the livery. 

'The foundation is faid to be on a ſoft oozy ground. 
Stow aliedges, that during the time of building, the 
river was turned from Batterſea to Rotherhithe ; but this 
is not warranted. Some imagine that the tide did not 
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then riſe ſo high at the Lridge as it does now, by which: 
the work would be facilitated, However this be; the 
piers were erected under wooden piles driven under water, 
over which planks were laid, ard the feet of the piers on 
the planks. The defects of this ridge are the nartow- 
neſs and irregularity of the arches, and the largeneſs of 
the piers, which, together with the ſterlings, turn the 
current of the Thames into many frightivl catatacts, 
which mult obſtruct aud endanger the navigation through 
the bridge. 

It is pretty certain, there were no houſes on the bridge 
for upwares of 200 years; fince we read of a tilt and 
tournament held on it in 1395. Houſes were built 
upon it afterwards, but being found a great inconveni- 
ency and nuiſance, they were removed in 1758, and 
the avenues to it enlarged and made more commodious, 
by ſtat. 29 Geo. II. cap. 30. This act alſo directed, that 
there ſhould be a paſlage of 31 feet for carriages, and 
7 ſcet on each fide tor foot-paſſengers, guarded with 
itone baluſtrades. Two of the middle arches were 
thrown into one {emicircular arch, by taking up the pier 
between them. The repairs amounted to above 80, ooo]. 
The flerlings have been added, to hinder the piers from 
being undermined by the rotting of the piles upon which 
they are built; for, by meaus of theſe ſterlings, the 
piles are kept conſtantly wet; and thus the timber is 
kept from decaying, which always happens when it is 
alternately wet and dry, 

One of the nobleſt bridges known is that at Weſtminſter, 
for the building of which an act of parliament was ob- 
tained in the year 1736, and it began to be erected in 
January 1738; and it was opened the 18th of Noven- 

ber, 1750. The whole amount of the neat expence that 

attended building this bridge, was 218, 900“. 

The breadth of the river Thames, between the Wool- 

ſtaple dock and the oppoſite ſhore, the place where the 

bridge is built, is about 1220 feet. This bridge conſiſts 

of thirteen large arches and two ſmaller ones, the fouc- 

teen intermediate piers, and two abutments. 

The length of each abutment is 76 feet; the ſpan or 

opening of each of the ſmaller arctes of the abutments 

is 25 feet; the opening or ſpan of the firſt of the large 

arches from each ſhore is 52 feet ; the ſpan of the next 

ach is 56 feet, and ſo con, increaſing by four feet in 

every arch to the middle arch, the ſpan of which is 76 

teet, The tranſverſe ſection, or breadth of the two 

firſt piers on each ſide, is 12 feet; of the next 13, and 

lo on, to the piers ſupporting the middle arch, the ſec- 

tion of cach of which is 17 feet. Thus the length of 

tne two abutments being 152 feet, the ſection of the 

ſourteen piets 198 feet, and the ſpan or opening of the 

hiiteen arches 870 feet, the whole length of the bridge, 

including abutments, is 1220 feet, which is the breadth 

of the river. 


The arches are ſemicircular, and ſpring from about the 
height of two feet above low-water mark. 
Thele arches give, as has been ſaid, a water way of 
70 feet; the proportion of the water-way being fo con- 
ſiderable with reſpect to the breadih of the piers, it fol- 
lows, that the fall of water under this bridge mult be very 
imall. And, in effect, thoſe who attempted to calcu- 
late it before the bridge was built, after making all poſ- 
ſible allowances, could never find the perpendicular height 
of this fall to exceed three inches and three fourths ; 
but, in truth, it now appears by experience, that the 
height of the greateſt fall is ſcarce half an inch; whereas 
the height of the fall at London bridge is from four lect 
and nine inches to five feet. 
Ihe whole breadth of the bridge is 44 ſect z which is di- 
vided into three walks; the middle one for carriages, 
XC. is 28 feet broad, and the ſide walks near 7 ſeet each 
in the clcar. 
The foundation of the piers of Weſtminſter-bridge are 
laid on a ſtrong grating of timber, planked underneath, 
and at leaſt fire feet below the ſurface of the bed of the 
river. This grating was made of the bottom of a veſſel, 
ſuch as the French call caiſſon; the ſides of which were 
ſo contrived, that they might be taken off after a pier 
was finiſhed. The bed of the river was dug to a ſuſſi- 
cient depth, and made level, in order to lay the bottom 
of the caiſſon, and the bottom of the piers, out of all 
danger; the ground, by all trials that could be contrived, 
ſeemed ſo good, being every where a bed of gravel, that 
piling was thought unneceſlary. Whether there be any 
iofter ſtratum under this or not, we cannot pretend to 
determine z neither does it appear from experience, that 
piling is an abſolute ſecurity againſt all accidents» by 
what Gautier ſays, it would ſeem otherwiſe ; for he 
aſſures us, that let the architect of a bridge do his beſt, 
yet he can no more be ſure of the ſuccels of his work 
than a phyſician is. And, in effect, we find, that not- 
withſtanding the care that was taken in examining the 
ground on which Weltminſter bridge was built, yet re 
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bf the piers ſunk conſiderably. This damage was te- 


aired, and its, beauty and convenience is juſtly admired. 
Yee Labelye's Deſcription of Weſtminſter Bridge. 
In the year 1756, an act was qbtained for building a new 
bridge at Blackfryers, from the end of Fleet-ditch to the 
oppoſite ſhore in the county of Surry, It was begun in 
1760, and completed in ten years and three quarters z 
the net expence of building it amounted to 152,840 /. 
This bridge conſiſts of nine elliptical arches; the central] 
arch is 100 feet wide; and the four arches on each fide, 
reckoning from the central ones to the ſhores, are 98, 
93, 83, and 70 feet reſpectively. 'The breadth of the 
carriage-way is 28 feet, and that of the raiſed foot- way 
on each fide 7 feet : the height of the baluſtrade on the 
inſide is 4 feet 10 inches; and the whole length of the 
bridge from wharf to wharf is 995 feet. - The upper ſur- 
face of this bridge is a portion of a very large circle; over 
each pier is a receſs or balcony, ſupported by two Ionic 
pillars and two pilaſters, which ſtand on a ſemicircular 
projection of the pier, above high-water mark. The 
bridge is rounded off at each extremity to the right and 
left, in form of a quadrant of a circle, whereby the ac- 
ceſs to it is rendered commodious and agreeable. 
BriDGEs, /fone, are compoſed of piers, arches, and but- 
ments, made of hewn ſtone, ſometimes alſo intermixed 
with brick; as, the bridge of Tholouſe, the plinths 
whereof are of ſtone, as alſo the quoins of the arches, 
and ſome bonding courſes, and copings; but the reſt, 
as the arches, walls, and butments, of brick. 
Br1DGEs, wooden, called by the Latins pontes ſublicii, con- 
ſiſts of beams and joilts, ſuſtained by punchions, well 
cramped and bound together. 
Sturmius has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſtruQture of a 
wooden bridge. 
BripGE, ruſben, print de jonc, is made of large ſheaves of 
ruſhes growing on marlhy grounds, which they cover 
over with boards or planks. They ſerve for crofling 
round that is boggy, miry, or rotten. 
he Romans had allo a ſort of ſubitaneous bridges made 
by the ſoldiers, of boats, and ſometimes of caſks, lea hern 
bottles, or bags, or even of bullocks bladders blown up, 
and faſtened together, called a/cogephyri. M. Couplet 
gives the ſtructure of a portable br:4ge, 200 feet Jong, 
eaſily taken aſunder ang put together again, and which 
forty men may carry, Vid. Du Hamel. Hiſt. Reg. Acad. 
Scien. lib, iti. ſect. 5. c. 4. p. 273. 
Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima 
in Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree. 
BRIDGES, pendent or hanging, called alſo Philoſophical 
BRIDGES, are thoſe not ſupported either by polts or 
pillars, but hung at large in the air, only ſuſtained at 
the two ends or butments.—Inſtances of ſuch bridges 
are given by Palladio, and others. 
Dr. Wallis gives the deſign of a timber-bri4ge, ſeventy 
feet long, without any pillars, which may be uſeful in 
ſome places where pillars cannot conveniently be erected. 
Phil. Tranſ. N 163. p. 714.—Dr. Plott aſſures us, 
that there was formerly a large bridge over the caſtle- 
ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire, made of pieces of 
timber, none much above a yard long, and yet not ſup- 
ported underneath, either with pillars, or arch-work, or 
any other ſort of prop whatever. 
BRIDGE, draw, pens ſubduftarius, is ſuch an one as is 
made fait only at one end, with hinges; ſo that the 
other end may be lifted up or let down by ſome eaſy 
contrivance : the moſt common way is by a kind of ba- 
lance called PLYERS; in which caſe the bridge ſtands 
upright, to hinder the paſſage of a moat, or the like. 
The breadth of this ridge is uſually about nine or ten 
feet, and its length about fifteen feet. 
There are others made to draw back, to hinder the paſ- 
ſage, and to thruſt over again to afford a patſage. And 
others, which open in the middle ; half of which turns 
away to one ſide, and the other half to the other; being 
joined again at pleaſure: but theſe have this inconve- 
agg that one half of them remains on the enemy's 
ide. 
The marquis de L'Hopital has given the conſtruction 
of a curve, in which a weight will always be a counter- 
balance to a draw-bridgez which the younger Bernouilli 
has ſhewn to be no other than the cycloid. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. an. 1695. 
BriDGE, flying, pont volant, or pons dufarius, an appella- 
tion given to a bridge made of pontoons, leather boats, 
hollow beams, caſks, or the like, laid on a river, and 
covered with planks for the paſſage of an army. 
BaiDGr, flying, pont wolant, more particularly denotes a 
ridge compoſed of one or two boats joined together, by 
a fort of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail or ballul- 
trade; having alſo one or more maſts, to which is 
faſtened a cable, ſupported at proper diſtances by boats, 
and extended to an anchor, to which the other end is 


faſtened, in the middle of the water, By which con- 
Vol. I. No 48. 
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trivance, the bridge becomes moveable, like a penduluri} 
from one fide of the river to the other, without other 
help than the rudder.—Such bridges ſometimes alfo con- 
ſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage of a great num- 


ber of men; or that both infantry and cavalry may paſs 
at the ſame time. 


BR1DGE, flying or floating, is ordinarily made of two ſmall 


bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, as that 
the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of 
certain cords running through pullics placed along the 
ſides of the under-bridge, which puſh it forwards, till 
the end of it joins the place it is deſigned to be fixed on. 
When theſe two bridges are ſtretched out at their füll 
length, ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not 
to be above four or five fathoms long, becauſe, if longer; 
they will break. 


Their chief uſt is for ſurpriſing out-works, or poſts that 
have but narrow moats. 

In the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, we 
find a new contrivance of a floating bridge, which lays 
itſelf on the other fide of the river. Vid. Hilt. Acad. 
R. Scienc. an. 1713. p. 104. 


BRIDGE of communication, is a bridge made over a river; by 


which two armies or forts, ſeparated by the river, have 
a free communication with one another. 


BRIDGES of boats are either made of copper, or wooden 


boats faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors; and laid over 
with planks; | | 

One of the moſt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was 
the expeditious making of a bridge of beats over the 
Rhine. Modern armies carry copper-boats, called en- 
toons, to be in readineſs for making bridges: ſeveral 
of theſe being joined fide by fide, till they reach acroſs 
the river, and planks laid over them, make all plain ſor 
the men to march on; 

There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire, and Rouen, 
which riſe and fall with the water; and that at Seville 
is faid to exceed them both; : 
The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ately 
ſtone- ridge erected there by the Romans, is repreſente 
by a modern writer, as the wonder of the preſent age 
it always floats; and rifes and falls with the tide, or as 
land-waters fill the river; it is near 309 yards long, and 
is paved with (tone, juſt as the ſtreets are: carriages 
with the greateit burdens go over it with eaſe, and men 
and horſes with ſafety, though there are no rails on 
either hand. The boats are very firm; and well moorcd 
with ſtrong chains; and the whole well looked to, and 
conſtantly repaired, though now very old. 


BRI DCR, in Gunnery, the two pieces of timber which go 


between the two tranſums of a gun-carriage, on which 
the beg reſts. 


BriDGe, in Mie, that part of a ſtringed inſtrument over 


which the ſtrings are ſtretched. 


BRIDLE of ar herfe, is an aſſemblage of various members, 


or parts; as the bit, or ſnaffle; the head-/all or leathers, 
from the top of the head to the rings of the bit; the 
fillet, over the forehead, and under the fore-top ; throat- 
band, with buttons from the head-band under the 
throat; reins, the part held in the hand; no/e-band, 
going through loops at the back of the head-ſtall, and 
buckled under the cheeks : to which add the 7:rench, the 
cavezan, martingal, and chaff- Halter. 

In lieu of a bride, the maſtets frequently uſe the word 
hand : thus, for pull the bridle, they ſay, bear the hand. 
To cleave to, or hold by the br:4le, is the ſault of a bad 
horſeman, who, when a horſe is diſorderly, inſtead of 
lacking his hand, clings to it, as if it were to the mane 
or pummel of the ſaddle ; wanting the habit, or ſtrength, 
to keep himſelf faſt by clinging with his thighs. 

Checks of the bridle are called EBRILLA DES and $AC- 
CADESs 

The firſt horſemen being unacquainted with the art of 
governing horſes by br:4/es, managed them only with a 
rope, or a ſwitch, and the accent of the voice, This 
was the praQlice of the Numidians, Getulians, Libyans, 
and Maſſilians. 

The Roman youth alſo learned the art of fighting without 
bridles, which was an exerciſe, or leſſon in the Manege; 
and hence it 1s, that, on the Trajan column, ſoldiers are 


repreſented riding at full ſpeed, without any brid/es on. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 322. 


BRIDTLE, in Anatomy. See FRR NUM. 
BRIDL E, among Sw zeons, is a kind of BANDAGE contrived 


for retaining the lower jaw in its place. 


BRiDLE, /co/ding.—In. Staffordſhire, they have a bridle for 


correcting ſcolding women, It is put in the mouth, and 
takes particular hold of the tongue, which it effectually 
keeps from ſtirring : thus harnaſſed, the offender is led 
in triumph through the ſtreets. A figure and deſerip- 
tion of this Staſſordſhire bridle is given by Dr. Plott, who 
ſeems to with the uſe of it more univerſal. 


BRiDLE-hand ſigniſies the herfeman's left-hapd, in reſpect 
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* which the right-hand is called the fpear or ſword- 

hand. 

Bat chain, in Huſbandry, a name given by our farmers 
to a part of the ſtructure of their yLoUGH. This is an 
iron chain of ſeveral links, faſtened at one end to the 
beam of the plough, near that part where the collar re- 
ceives the tow- chain, and faſtened at its other end to the 
ſtake of the plough, or to that upright piece which runs 
parallel to the left crowſtaff, and at its bottom pins in 
the tow-chain; this flake is faſtened to the crowſtaff, 
ſometimes by the end of this bridle-chain, and ſometimes 
by a wythe or cord. 

Br1DLEs, in Sea language, denote the upper part of the 
moorings in the king's harbours, to ride ſhips of war. 

BRiDiEs of the hou- line. See Bow -line. 

BRIDON, or B«1D0o00n, in the Manege, properly denotes 
a SNAFFL F, in contradiſtinction from a B1T or BRIDLE. 
The French ſay, that the Engliſh uſe no bridles, but only 
bridoons, except in the army: a horſe never goes ſo well 
nor ſo ſure with a bridoon, unleſs he has been firſt broke 
to the bit, 

BRIEF, a thing of ſhort extent or duration. 

The word is formed from the French hr, of the Latin 
brevis, which ſignifies the ſame. 

Brite is more particularly uſed for a ſummary or ſhort 


ſtate of a thing. 
Brie is alſo uſed for an act or writing drawn up by a 


notary. 

BR ener Breve teſtatum, a public inſtrument cloath- 
ed with the proper formalities. 

BRIEF of deviſing Brevis diviſionalis, denotes a laſt will or 
teſtament, or DEV1ISE. 

BRE of an oath, Breve ſacramenti, an inſtrument made on 
oath, and authenticated by the ſubſcription of witneſſes. 
BRler is alſo uſed for a judicial epiſtle, directed by a lord 
or other ſuperior, to his ſubjects or dependents, enjoin- 

ing ſomething to be done or forborn. 
In which ſenſe, we ſay, the lord's, king's, biſhop's, or 
pope's brief. 

Brikr alſo denotes the territory or diſtrift within which 
the lord's brief had courſe. In which ſenſe, we meet 
with the biſhop's brief, breve ep:/cop: z the count's bricf, 
breve comitis, &c. 

Baier allo denotes the yearly revenue ariling out of the 
lands uſually deſcribed in briefs. | | 

BRIEF, Breve, in Common Law, a writ whereby a man is 
ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action: or more 
largely, it is taken for a writing iſſued out of any of the 
king's courts of record at Weſtminſter, whereby ſome- 
thing is commanded to be done in order to juſtice, or 
the execution of the king's command. 

It is called brief, breve, quia breviter intentionem proferentis 
exponit ; becauſe couched in a few plain words, without 
preamble, &c. 

BRIEF is alſo uſed for a letter patent, granting a licence to 
a ſubject, to make a collection for any public or private 
loſs. 

BR1EFs, apeſtolical, denote letters which the pope diſpatches 
to princes, and other magiſtrates, touching any public 
affair, 

They are thus called, as being very conciſe, and written 
on paper, without preface or preamble ; by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed from bu//s, which are more ample, and 
always written on parchment, and ſealed with lead or 

reen wax; whereas briefs are ſealed with red wax, and 
with the ſeal of the fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat; a 
ſeal never applied but in the pope's preſence. 
The brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart ; 
and commences, with Dilecto filio ſalutem, & apoſtolicam 
benedifionem, &c. aſter which he proceeds directly to the 
matter in hand. without further preamble. 
Briefs are not ſubſcribed by the pope, nor with his name, 
but with that of his ſecretary. Pope Alexander VI. in- 
ſtituted a college of ſecretaries for briefs; fince which 
time, they have been made much longer, and more am- 
2 than before. See ABBREVIATOR. 

ormerly briefs were only diſpatched about affairs of 
juſtice z but now they are likewiſe uſed in matters of be- 
nefices, expective graces, and diſpenſations. 

BRIEFS of the dead, Brevia mortuorum, were letters ſent by 
the monks ot one monaſtery to thoſe of another, with 
whom they were in fraternity, to inferm them of the 
deaths or obits of their monks, for whom they were to 
ſay the ſtated and cuſtomary prayers and maſſes. 

Theſe were alſo called /itere currentes, a formula of 
which we have in the book of the uſages of the Ciſtercian 
order. 

Blk of remembrance, Breve recordationis, or rememorato- 
rium, or memorabile, denotes a character, otherwiſe called 
NOTITIA. 


BRIG. See BRIGANTINE. 
BRriGct-bote, Br1GG-bote, or BRIGH-bote, in Ancicat Law 


BRI 


Writers, ſigniſies a being freed from contributing to the 
reparation of bridges. See Po AGR. 

The word is formed from the Saxon brig, a bridge, ang 
bote, compenſation. It is ſometimes alſo written brughcbate 

or bruch-bote. 2 Wu 

BRIGADE, in the Military Art, a party or diviſion of a 
body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the com. 
mand of a brigadier. | 
The word is French ; ſome derive it from the Latin 
briga, a brigue, or fecret intrigue : Du-Cange derives it 
from brigand, an ill diſciplined ſoldier, who ſcours the 
country, and plunders it of every bing, without waitin 
for the enemy: as the armies of Arabs, Tartars, &c. 
The origin of brigand is again deduced from brjgandiye 
a ſort of armour uſed in the army raiſed by the Parifians. 
during the captivity of their king John in England, ag 
torious for their robberies. 

There are two ſorts of brigades, according to the French 
way of accounting : 1. A brigade of an army, which is a 
body of horſe of ten or twelve ſquadrons: or of foot, of 
five or (ix battalions. — And in this way, an army io 
ſometimes divided into eight brigades ; four of horſe 
and four of foot. : 
2. A brigade of a troop of guards, which is a third part 
thereof, when the troop conſiſts of fifty ſoldiers ; but 

only a ſixth, when it conſiſts of an hundred: that js, in 
the former caſe, the troop is divided into three brigades ; 
in the latter, into ſix. x 

BRIGADE-major, in the Military Art, an officer choſen from 
among the moſt ingenious and expert captains. Brigade. 
majors are to wait, at proper times, to receive the word 
and orders, which they carry firſt to theic brigadier, and 
afterwards to the adjutants of regiments at the head of 
the brigade, where they regulate together the guards, 
parties, detachments, and convoys, and appoint them 
the hour and place of rendezvous at the head of the 
brizade, where the brigade-major takes and marches them 
to the place of the general rendezvous. A mayor of br;- 
gade ought to keep a roll of the colonels, lieutenant- 
colonel-, majors, and adjutants, belonging to the hi- 
gade. When a detachment is to be made, the major- 
general of the day regulates with the brigaze-mazors, how 
many men and officers cach br:izade ſhall furniſh; and 
they again with the adjutants of the regiments, how 
many each battalion is to ſend, which the adjutants di- 
vide among the companies. The complements each re- 
giment is to furniſh, are taken by the adjutant at the 
head of each regiment, at the hour appointed, who de- 
livers them to the brigade-mazer at the head of the brigade, 
who again delivers them to the major-general of the day, 
and he remits them to the officer who is to command 
the detachment. | 

BRIGADIER.- general, an officer that commands a brigade 
of horſe, or toot, in any army. 

The brigadier is an officer of importance; being the next 
in order below a major-general, or, in the French army, 
to the mareſchal de camp. 

Brigadiers are only general officers in their reſpeQive 
corps. They have no particulac command out of their 
brigades, nor any place or vote in councils of war; they 
have no aids de camp to carry their orders, but only a 
major of brigades, to fee their orders executed, within 
the extent only of their own brigade, 

Brigadiers of the horſe-guards command as youngelt 
Captains. 

Sub- BRIGADIER of a troop of horſe-guards, an aſſiſtant of 
the brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail; a kind of ancient defen- 
ſive armour, conſiſting of thin jointed ſcales or plates, 
pliant and eaſy to the body. 

Some confound it with HABERGEON ; and others with 
brigantine, a low long vellel. 

BRIGANDINI, BRIGANTINI, BRIGANDIS ARI, or BRI“ 
GANCl11, in Middle Age Miilers, military thieves, or 
highwaymen, who infeſted France and the Netherlands. 
See BRABANCIONES. 

BRIGANTINE, a ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, which 
goes both with fails and oars, and is either for fighting, 
or giving chace. 

It has uſually twelve or ſifteen benches on a fide for the 
rowers, a man and an oar to each bench, Brizantine. 
are principally uſed by the Corſairs, all the hands aboard 
being ſoldiers, and each having his muſquet ready under 
his oar. | 

But the term is generally uſed for a merchant-ſhip with 
two maſts, though mariners of different nations apply it 
to a peculiar ſort of veſſel of their own marine. Among 
Engliſh ſeamen, the brigantine is diſtinguiſhed by having 
her main-ſail ſet nearly in the plane of her keel, the 
foremoſt edge of it being ſaſtened in different placcs to 
hoops which encircle the main-maſt, and ſlide up aud 


down as the ſail is hoiſted or lowered. | 
BRIGG”: 


BRIGO's Legarithms. See LOGARITHM» ; 

BRIGIT [INS, or BaiDGETINSs, more properly Brie SHT. 
TINS, a religious order, denominated from their foun- 
dreſs St. Bridgit, or Birgits a Swediſh lady, in the four- 
teenth century, whom ſome repreſent as a queen; but 
Fabricius, on better grounds, as a princeſ*, the daughter 
of king Birgerus, legiſlator of Upland: ſhe is famous for 
her revelations. 

The Brigittins are ſometimes alſo called the Order of our 
Saviour; it being yretended that Chriſt himſelf dictated 
the rules and conſtitutions obſerved by them, to St. 
Bridget. In the main, the rule is that of St. Auguſtin , 
only with certain additions ſuppoſed to have been re- 
vealed by Chriſt ; whence they alſo denominate it the 
Rule of our Saviour. 
The firſt monaſtery of the Br:igittin order was erected 
by the foundreſs, about the year 1344, in the dioceſe 
of Lincopen; on the model of which all the reſt were 
formed. 
The Brigittins profeſs great mortification, poverty, and 
ſelf-denial, as well as devotion; and they are not to 
poſſeſs any thing they can call their own, not ſo much 
as a halfpenny, nor even to touch money on any ac- 
count. 
This order ſpread much through Sweden, Germany, 
the Netherlands, &c. In England we read but of one 
monaſtery of Brigittins, and this built by Henry V. in 
1413, oppoſite to Richmond, now called Sion-houſe; 
the ancient inhabitants of which, ſince the diſſolution, 
are ſettled at Liſbon. The revenues were reckoned at 
19457. per annum. 

BRIGNOTES, or BxuGNnoTEs, a kind of dried prunes, 
brought from Provence, chiefly from the town of 
Brugnote, from which the denomination is given to 
them all. g 

BRILLIANT diamonds. See Di Auoxp. 

BRIM, the utmoſt edge of a thing, as of a glaſs, plate, or 
the like. 

The brims of veſſels are made to project a little over, to 

hinder liquors, in pouring out, from running down the 

ſide of the veſſel. 

The briming, or brimming of veſſels, was contrived by the 

ancient potters, in imitation of the ſupercilium or drip 

of the cornices of columns; it is done by turning 

over ſome of the double matter when the work is on the 

wheel. | 

Among floriſts, the brim of a FLOWER denotes the out- 

ward edge of the petala, or that part thereof which 

turns. 

— ſow is ſaid to brim, or go to brim, when ſhe takes the 
ar. 

The hart goes to rut, the roe to tourn, the boar to brim. 

BRIMSTONE. See Sutrr nus. 

BRIMSTONE, flower of. See FLOWER. 

BriMs TONE marble, a preparation of brimſtone in imitation 
of MARBLE. 

BRr1MSTONE medals, figures, & c. may be caſt in the follow- 
ing manner: melt half a pound of br:m/tone over a genile 
fire; with this mix half a pound of fine vermillion, and 
when you have cleared the top, take it off the fire, ſtir 
it well together, and it will diſſolve like oil; then caſt it 
into the mould, which muſt firſt be anointed with oil. 
When cool, the figure may be taken out; and, in caſe 
it ſhould change to a yellowiſh colour, you need only 
wipe it over with agua Fortis, and it will look like the 
fineſt coral. 

BrimsTONE-wort, in Botany. See Hog's-FENNEL. 

BRINDONES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fruit of 
the Eaſt Indies, called by John Bauhine, and ſome other 
botanical writers, Indic: fruftus rubentes acidi. It is by 
many accounted a delicious fruit, notwithſtanding its 
great ſharpneſs; and is uſed by the dyers, and in making 
vinegar. 

BRINE, water replete with ſaline particles. 
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eoction; but naturaliſts obſerve, it did not pre-exiſf in 

the water, but rather is the product or the boiling. Phil. 

Tranſ. No 145. p. 96. 

The brine at Northwich is found to ſtink of ſulphur, 

Brine treezes with great difficulty. Some (ſteep their 

ſeed-wheat in brine, to prevent the ſmut. Brine is alſo 

commended as of efficacy aginſt gangrenes. Phil. 

Tranſ. No 156. 

BRIxE alſo denotes a pickle pregnant with ſalt, wherein 

things are ſteeped to keep. 

BRINE-pans, the pits wherein the ſalt-water is retained, 
and ſuffered to ſtand, to bear the action of the ſun, 
whereby it is converted into ſalt. 

There are divers ſorts of ſalt-pans, as the water-pan, 
ſecond-pan, ſun- pan; the water being transferred or- 
derly from one to another, 

BRINE-pit, in Salt-makins, the ſalt ſpring from whence the 
water to be boiled into ſalt is taken. There are of theſe 
ſprings in many plaees ; that at Namptwich, in Cheſhire, 
is alone ſuſficient, according to the account of the peo- 
ple of the place, to yield falt for the whole kingdom; but 
it is under the government of certain lords and regu- 
lators, who, that the market may not be orerſtocked, 
will not ſuffer more than a certain quantity of the ſalt to 
be made yearly. See P1T. 

BRINE-ſa/t. See Sar. 

BRINE-werms, are red-coloured inſecte, which breed both 
in ſummer and in winter, in the ſtrong brine of che ſalt- 
pans. They never become flies, but are of the claſs of 
APTERZ, or unwinyed inſets. | 

BRINEK, or BRINETI, in A/tronomy, the bright ſtar in the 
conſtellation Lyra; more frequently called Lucida Lyræ. 

BRINGERS-UP, in a battahon, are the whole laſt rank 
of men in it, or the hindmoſt man in every FILE. 

3BRINGING-IN, @ horſe, in the Manege, is the keeping 
down his noſe, when he boars, and toſſes it up to the 
wind. A horſe is brought-in by a ſtrong hard branch. 

BRING-TO, in Sea-language, ſignifies to check the courſe 
of a ſhip when ſhe is advancing, by arranging the ſails 
in ſuch a manner, as that they ſhall countera each 
other, and prevent her either from retreating or moving 
forward, In this fituation the ſhip is ſaid to lie- Hy, or 
to /:e-t9. Of 

BRINING of corn, in Huſbandry, an operation performed 
on the wheat-ſeed, in order to prevent the ſmut. A 
liquor is to be prepared for this purpoſe, by putting 70 
gallons of water into a tub (like a maſh-tub uſed for 
brewing), and a corn-buſhel of unſlaked lime-ſtone. 
This is to be well ſtirred till the whole is diſſolved, and 
left to ſtand for 3o hours; after which it is to be drained . 
off into another tub, in the manner practiſed for beer. 
In this way about a hogſhead of ſtrong lime-water will 
be obtained, to which muſt be added three pecks of ſalt. 
The wheat mult be ſteeped in this pickle, by running it 
gently, and in ſmall quantities, into a broad-bottomed 
baſket of about 24 inches in diameter, and 20 inches 
deep, and ſtirring it. The light ſeed that floats muſt be 
ſtrained off with a ſtrainer, and muſt not be ſown. 
When the baſket has been drawn up, and drained of the 
pickle, the wheat will be fit for ſowing in two hours 
after the brining. 

BRINING of hay-ricks, a practice common in America, of 
mixing ſalt with the hay as it is ſtacked. ; 

BRIONY. See BRYoONY. 
BRISKET, that part of a horſe extended from the tw 
ſhoulders to the bottom of the cheſt. X 
BRISSOIDES, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of one of the 
genera of the ECHINI marin:; the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ters of theſe are,. that they are of an oval figure, and 
have their backs ſtriated, not furrowed, and their rays 
ſmooth, not marked with ridges. Of this genus there 
are two known ſpecies: 1. A flat one, called by ſome 
the cranium. 2. A high one, called by ſome the amygdala, 
and uſually found foſſile, and immerſed in flint. 


By ſtat. 1 Ann. cap- 21. are prohibited, brine taken out BRISSUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 


ol brine-pits, or brine-pans, uſed by ſome for curing or 
- pickling of fiſh, without boiling the ſame into sALr; 

and rock-falr, without refining it into white-ſalt, 

Brine is either native, as the ſea-water, which by coc- 

tion turns to ſalt; or factitious, formed by diflolving 

ſalt into water. 

In the ſalt-works at Upwick in Worceſterſhire, there are 

found, at the ſame time, and in the ſame pit, three ſorts 


ECHINI marini; the characters of which are, that they . 
are of an oval figure, and have the aperture for the anus 
on one of the ſides of the ſuperficies; their back is 
ſmooth and even, not furrowed; but on the wertex they 
have ſeveral very elegant crenated and dotted lines, 
Theic bale, is as if cut off on the end neareſt the mouth, 
and is not flat as in the /patungi, but raiſed in the man- 
ner of a cuſhion, 


of brine, each of a different ſtrength. They are drawn |BRISTLE, a thick gloſſy kind of hair, whetewich the 


by a pump, and that in the bottom, firſt brought up, is 
called fir// man; the next, middle man; and the third, 
laſt man. Phil. Tranſ. NY 140. 

BRI E, leach, a name given to what drops from the corned 
talt in draining and drying, which they preſerve and boil 
again; being ſtronger than any br:xe in the pit. Hought. 
Collect. tom ii. NY 211. p. 81, 


There is ſand found in all the Staffordſhire brznes after | 


ſwine kind more eſpecially are covercd. 

The name is ſometimes allo applied to the quills of pore 
cupines, and the muſtaches or whitkers of cats. 

Hogs br:/*les are hard, tranſparent, horny ſubſtances, of 
a priſmatical ſigure, without any appearance of cavities 
or pores in them, diſcoverable even by the microſcope, 
Cats br:/?/es have a large ſolid pith in the middle. 


BRIsTLE-dice, a fort of falſe dice, furniſhed with a piece 


of 


BRI 


BRI 


© bf hog's Brie ſtuck in the corners, or other places, to, lords received from their tenants a ſee or tribute, called 


binder their falling on certain ſides, and make them run 

high orloy at pleaſure. 

BRISTOL Fower. See Campion. 

Br1sTOL water. See WATER, 

BRITANNIC plague, a name given by ſome writers to the 
SWEATING 2 or 

BRITANNICA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
the name of a plant deſcribed as having leaves of a dark 
colour, very large, and in ſhape reſembling thoſe of the 
common wild-dock, but ſomewhat hairy and of 'an 
aſtringent taſtez the root ſmall and flender, and the 
ſtalk not large. This is the deſcription of Dioſcorides, 
who attributes to its inſpiſſated juice great virtues as an 
aſtringent, and a remedy for ulcers of the mouth and 
tonſils; and Pliny acquaints us of its prodigious efficacy 
in a diſtemper attending the army of Germanicus, who, 
when they had croſſed the Rhine, encamped in a place 
where there was only one ſpring of water, the drinking 
of which affected them in a terrible manner in their 
mouths, and made their teeth drop out; and that the 
phyſicians, who called the diſeaſe /omacace and ſcelotyrbe, 
were at length directed to a remedy by the Frifians who 
were in their camp, which was the herb Britannica. 
The virtues attributed to this plant are obſerved, by the 
later phyſicians, to agree very well with thoſe of the y- 
drolapathum maj us, or great water- dock, a plant produced 
very abundantly with us, but at preſent neglected in the 
practice of phyſic; and Muntingius, who has written 
profeſſedly of the Britannica of the ancients, is perſuaded 
that this is the true and genuine plant. 
There is no doubt but that the real plant is our water- 
dock ; but the commentators on the Greek phyſicians, 
and the authors who have written ſince, and have bor- 
rowed the greateſt part of their knowledge from them, 
have occaſioned great perplexities to their readers, by 
ſuppoling that the Britannica and betonica were the ſame 
plant; whereas one was a dock, and the other the plant 
we call /erratula, or ſaw- wort. 

BRITE, or Br1curt, in Huſbandry.— Wheat, barley, or 


e grain, is ſaid to brite, when it grows over - ripe and 
atters. 


BRITISH crown. See Crow v. 

BRITISH language, the ſame with the Welch. 

The ancient Briti/h, or Cambro-Briti/h, is a dialect of 

the Celtic. Some pretend, but with no probability, that 

the Britiſh is formed immediately from the Teutonic. 

8225 abſurdly enough calls the Engliſh language the 
Yitl fi. 

BRITTLENESS, in Natural Philoſophy, that quality of 
bodies by which they are ſoon and eaſily broken by 
preſſure or percuſſion, It ſtands oppoſed to TENACITY. 
Brittle bodies are extremely hard; the leaſt percuſſion 
exerts a force on them equivalent to the greateſt preſſure, 


and may conſequently eaſily break them. This effect is 


particularly remarkable in glaſs ſuddenly cooled, the 
brittleneſs of which is thereby much increaſed. 

Tix, though in itſelf tough, gives a britt/ene/s to all the 
other metals when mixed therewith. 


The brittlene/s of GLAsSs ſeems to ariſe from the hetero- 


geneity of the parts whereof it is compoſed, ſalt and 
ſand, which can never bind intimately together. 
In TIMBER, brittleneſs ſeems to be connected with du- 
rableneſs; the more brittle any ſort of wood is, the 
more laſting it is found, Thus, it is, oak is of ſo long 
duration, while beech and birch, as being tough, pre- 
{ently rot, and are of little ſervice for building. 

BRITTLENESS of the hoof, in horſes. See Hoop. 

BRIZA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the name of 
that kind of graſs called the tremula, or quaking-graſs. 
It belongs to the triandria digynia claſs. 

BRIZ A, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed for the grain 
of the zea monococcus, or St. Peter's corn. 

BRIZE, in the Country Lenguage, a ſort of ground which 
has lain long untilled. | 

Balz E, or BR1sE, in Navigation. See BREEZE, 

B&1zE-vents, or BRIsSE-vents, a kind of ſhelters uſed by 
gardeners, who have not walls on the north - ſide, to keep 
the cold winds from damaging their melon beds. 
Brize-vents are incloſures {ix or ſeven feet high, and an 


inch thick, made of ſtraw, ſupported by ſtakes fixed 


into the ground, and props acroſs both inſide and out- 
fide, faſtened together with willow-twigs, or iron-wire. 

BROACH, Brocua, in Middle Age Writers, denotes an 
awl or bodkin. Among us, broach is chieſly uſed for a 
ſteel inſtrument wherewith to open holes in metals. It 
is ſometimes allo applied to a ſtick on which thread or 
yarn is wound; and, in the North, to a ſort of wooden 
needles uſed in knitting certain coarſe things. 


See an account of the breach uſed in weaving tapeſtry, 


under TAPESTRY. 
In fome parts of England, a ſpit is called a broach. 
Hence alſo to breach a barrel, is to tap it. The ancient 


_— 


pertuſagium, for the liberty of broaching a cag of ale, 

BROACH-ro, in Sca- language, is uſed for inclining ſud- 
denly to windward of the ſhip's courſe, when ſhe fails 
with a large wind; or for deviating from the line of her 
courſe, = 6 ſhe ſails directly before the wind, ſo as to 
bring her {ide to windward, and expoſe her to the dangec 
of overſetting. | 

BROAD. ca, as oppoſed to the Drill Huſbandry, denotes 
the method of cultivating corn, turneps, pulſe, clover; 
the foreign grafſes, and molt other ficld-plants, that are 
not tranſplanted, by ſowing them with the hand at large ; 
in which method they are ſown over the ground at 
large, and thence ſaid to be ſown in bread-caſt. This is 
called the Old Huſbandry, to diſtinguiſh it from the Drall, 
Horſe-hocing, or New Huſbandry. See DRILL, and 
HusBANDRY. 

BRoOAD-prece, a denomination given to certain gold PIEcEs 
rag than a guinea ; particularly Caro/uſes and Faces 
buſes. 

BROAD Ade, in the Sea-language, a diſcharge of all the 
guns on one ſide of a ſhip at the ſame time. 

A broad-fide is a kind of volley of cannon, and ought 
never to be given at a diſtance from the enemy above 
muſket-ſhot at point blank. 

Broap-fone in Building, a ſpecies of free-ſlone, thus de- 
nominated becauſe is is raiſed broad and thin out of the 
quarries; or not exceeding two or three inches in thick- 
neſs ; chiefly uſed for paving. 

Bzoap-werm, lumbricus latus, a name given to the Tax14, 
Or fa be-WORM. 

BROC ADE, in Commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, or cloth of gold, 
ſilver, or filk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foli- 
ages, or other figures, according to the fancy of the 
manufacturer. 

Formerly, the term was reſtrained to cloths woven either 
wholly of gold, both of woot and warp, or of filver, or of 
both together: but by degrees it came likewiſe to paſs 
for ſuch as had ſilk intermixed, to fill up, and terminate 
the flowers of gold and ſilver. 

At preſent, any ſtuff of ſilk, ſatin, or even fimple taffety, 
when wrought, and enriched with the flowers, &c. ob- 
tains the denomination of BROCADE. 

Rich brocades may be cleaned, and the luſtre of them re- 
covered, by waſhing them with a ſoft bruſh dipped in 
warm ſpirit of wine. 

BROCADE- hell, a name given to a ſpecies of the CYLIN= 
DRUS. It is of a ſilyer colour, variegated with brown. 

BROCARDICS, BrocArpica, denote maxims or prin- 
ciples in Law; ſuch as thoſe publiſhed by Azo, under 
the title of Brocardica Juris. | 
Voſlius derives the word from the Greek wodlapy:a, 
q. d. firſt elements. Others, with more probability, from 
Burchard, or Brochard, biſhop of Worms, who made a 
collection of canons, called from hence Brocara:ca ; and 
as this work abounded much in ſentences and proverbs, 
the appellation hrecardica became hence extended to 
every thing. : 

BROCATELL, called by the French brecadel, an ordinary 
kind of ſtuff made of cotton, or coarſe ſilk, in imitation 
of BROC4DRE; chiefly uſed for tapeſtry and other fur- 
niture. That manufactured at Venice is the moſt 
eſtee med. | ; 

BROCATELLO, a name given by lapidaries to the white 

and gold veined red MARBLE. 

BROCCOLI, among Gardeners, the ſhoot of a ſort of 

cabbage. There are ſeveral forts of it, as the Roman, 
the Neapolitan, and the black; but the Roman is far 
the belt, and is therefore the only ſort now in uſe. 
The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown about the middle of 
May, in a looſe moiſt ſoil; when the young plants have 
eight leaves, they are to be tranſplanted, and ſet at three 
inches diſtance; and when they have grown there till 
the middle of July, they will be at to plant out ſor 
ſtanding. They muſt be now ſet in ſome well-ſheltered 
ground, but not under the drip of trees, and at a foot 
and a half diſtance from one another. The foil ſhould 
be light, and about the beginning of December they 
will begin to ſhew their heads, which look ſomewhat 
like a cauliflower; from this time they will continue 
eatable to the end of March. When the heads divide, 
and begin to run up, they are to be cut, with about four 
inches of the ſtem to tliem; and when theſe are cut off, 
about a month's time ſurniſhes a freſh crop from the 
ſame ſtock. They are to be ſtripped of their outer {&in, 
and boiled; and when perfectly fine, they are very little 
inferior to aſparagus. The belt way to have them line, 
is to get freſh ſeed every year from Italy ; for they are 
very apt to degenerate. a 

BROCHOS, in Se, a name uſed by fome writers for 
bandages in general: in ſome of the old writers, the ſame 


\ 


word is alſo uſed to expreſs a perſon who has a very promi- 


nent upper lip, or very prominent teeth, and a thick mouth. 
Pper lip, 7 P n "BROCK. 


BRO 


BROCK, among Sport/men, ſometimes denotes a badger, 
otherwiſe called a grey brech. Sec BADGER, 

Brock, and BROCKET, is alſo uſed to denote a hart of the 
third year. ba | | 

BRODIATORES, in the Middle Age, a kind of 7ibrarii, or 
copiſts, who did not write the words and letters plain, 
but variouſly flouriſhed and decorated, after the manner 
of embroidery. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. 

BRODIUM, a term uſed by ſome writers in Pharmacy, for 
a liquor in which any ſolid ſubſtance has been boiled, is 
to be preſerved, or with which a medicine too ſtrong for 
uſe alone is to be diluted. , 

BROGLING, a method of fiſhing for eels, otherwiſe called 
S$NIGGLING. 

BROKEN-backed, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of a 
ſhip which is ſo impaired, and looſened in her frame, as 
to droop at each end; a diſorder to which the French 
ſhips, are molt expoſed, on account of their length, &c. 

BROKEN knecs. Among Hor /e-jockies, broken knees ate a 
mark of a ſtumbler. A breken wind is diſcovered by a 
horſe's blowing at the noſe in the (table, and his flanks 
beating quick, double and irregular, eſpecially after mo- 
tion. There are divers ways of concealing a broken wind. 
A quart of new milk given a horſe on an empty ſtomach 
will elude it for an hour. A bruſhing gallop diſcovers it ; 
no medicine can prevent his coughing and wheezing in 
that caſe, if his wind be broten. This diſorder tre- 
quently happens to horſes which have ſtood long in the 
ſtable, without exerciſe; and it may be relieved by care- 
ful feeding, and moderate exerciſe, The following ball 
may be given once in a fortnight, or three weeks, with 
warm meal and water, whenever it is uſed, and it may 
be continued for two or three months, viz. ſix drams of 
Succotrine aloes ; myrrh, galbanum, and ammoniacum, 
of cach two drams; bay-berties, half an ounce; a 
ſpoonful of oil of amber; the whole is to be made into 
a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of black-thorn. 
Bartlet's Farriery, p. 68. 

BROKEN numbers. Sce NUMBER and FRACTION, 
Among Painters, a colour is ſaid to be hen, when it is 
taken down or degraded by the mixture of ſome other. 

BROKEN ray, in Dieptrics, the ſame with ray of refraction. 

BROKER. The origin of the word is conteſted ; ſome 
derive it from the French broier, to grind; others from 
brocarder, to cavil, or triggle ; others deduce broker from 
a trader broken, and that from the Saxon broc, misfortune; 
which is often the true reaſon of a man's breaking. In 
which view, a broker is a broken trader, by misfortune ; 
and it is ſaid none but ſuch were formerly admitted to 
that employment. | 

BRxOKERS are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, fleck-brokers, 
and pawn-broker's. 

BRok Rs, exchange, are a ſort of negociators, who contrive, 
make, and conclude bargains between merchants and 

tradeſmen, in matters of money or merchandiſe, for 
which they have a fee, or premium. See EXCHANGE. 
Theſe, in our old law-books, are called broggers, and in 
Scotland, broccarit, i. e. according to Skene, mediators 
or interceſſots in any contract, &c. See PROXENETA. 
They make it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the 
courſe of exchange, to inform merchants how it goes, 
and to notify to thoſe who have money to receive or pay 
beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for negociating the 
exchange with; and when the matter is accompliſhed, 
that is, when the money is paid, they have for brokage, 
two ſhillings per 100 pounds ſterling. 

Theſe, by the ſtatute of 8 and 9 William III. are to be 
licenſed in London by the lord- mayor; and any perſon 
acting without ſuch a licenſe, is liable to the forteiture 
of 5col. and perſons employing them forfeit 5o/. They 
are allo to regiſter contracts, &c. under the like penalty 
and not to deal for themſelves on pain of forteiting 200/. 
They are likewiſe to carry about with them a lilver me- 
dal, having the king's arms, and the arms of the city, 
&c. and to pay 40s. a year to the chamber of the city. 
6 Ann, cap. 16. 

In France, till the middle of the ſeventeenth century, 
their exchange-brokers were called conrtiers de change; but 
by an arret of council in 1639, the name was changed 
for that more creditable one of agent de change, langue, & 
finance; and in the beginning ot the eighteenth century, 
to render the office ſtill more honourable, the title of 
king's counſellors was added. 

At Grand Cairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, the 
Arabe, who do the office of exchange-brokers, ate called 
conſuls : the manner of whoſe negociating with the Euro- 
pean merchants has ſomething in it ſo very particular, 
that we have referred it to a diſtinct article. 

The exchange-brokers at Amſterdam, called makelaers, are 
of two kinds the one, like the Engliſh, called /wern 
brokers, becauſe of the oath they take before the hu 
maſters; but the others negociate without any commiſſion, 


and are call-d walking brokers, = The firſt are in number 


Vor. J. Ne 48. 
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BRO 


395 3 whereof 375 are Chriſtians, and 20 Jews | the 
others are near double that. number; ſo that in Amſtet- 
dam there are near 1000 exchange brokert, — The differ 
ence between the two conſifts in this; that the books and 
perſons of the Tormer are allowed as evidence in the 
courts of juſtice; whereas in caſe of diſpute, the latter 
are diſowned, and their bargains diſannulled. 


fixed by two reguiations, of 1613, and 1623, with re- 
gard to matters of exchange, to cighteen ſols for 100 
livres de gros, or 600 florins; i. e. three ſols for 100 
florins; payable, half by the drawer, and half by the 
perſon who pays the money. But cuſtom has made con- 
hderable alterations herein. 
The Jews, Armeniins, and Banians, are the chief bro- 
kers throughout molt parts of the Levant and the Indies. 
. In Perſia, all affairs are tranſacted by a ſort of brokers 
whom they cali d, i, e. great talkers. The manner of 
making their matkets is very lingutar : after the brokers 
have launched out into long, and uſually impertinent diſ- 
courſes, coming towards a concluſion, they only con- 
verſe with their fingers; The buyer and ſeller's broker, 


with their coat, or a handkercheif: the finger ſtretched 
out, ſtands for ſix; bent, for five; the tip of the finger 
for one; the whole hand for 100; and the hand clenched, 
for 1000. They will expreſs even pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, by their hands. During all this myſtic com- 
merce, the two brokers appear as cold and compoſed, as 
if there were nothing palling between them. 

The French diſtinguith two kinds of brokers ; one for the 
ſervice of merchants, the other of manufacturers, arti- 
ficers, and workmen. The buſineſs of the former is to 
facilitate the ſale of goods in the wholeſale and mercan- 
tile way; that of the other, to procure the goods wanted 
for manfaCturers, artificers, &c. or to ſell their goods 
when made. At Paris there is ſcarce a company of tradeſ- 
men, or even mechanics, but have their þrokers, who are 
uſually taken out of their body, and make it their ſole 
bulineſs to negociate in the particular kinds of goods to 
which ſuch company is by ſtatutes reſtrained. There 
are br:kers for drapery, brokers for grocery, brokers for 
mercery, &c. There are even brokers for tanners, cur- 
riers, cutlers, and the like. Dict. of Commerce, 
BROKER, cloth, At Paris they have a regular company of 
theſe brokers, or frippiers, who are governed by ſtatutes 
firit given them under Francis I. in 1544. 

BROKERS, prece, a ſort of petty dealers in drapery, who 
ſell fragments or remnants of cloths, ſtuffs, ſilks, and 
the like, at under price. 


BROKERS, //zch, are thoſe employed to buy and ſell ſhares 


in the joint ſtock of a COMPANY or corporation. The 
negociatious, &c. of theſe brokers are regulated by ſtat. 
6 Geo. I. cap. 18. and 7 and 10 Geo, II. cap. 8. which, 
among other things, enact, that contracts in the nature of 
wages, &c. incur a penalty of Soo. and by the ſale of 
ſtock, of which the ſeller is not poſſeſſed, a forfeit of 
100/. and that brokers keep a book, in which all con- 
tracts, with their dates, and the names of the parties 
concerned, ſhall be entered, on pain of 50%. See SUB- 
SCRIPTION and AGENT. | 
BROKERS of hou/hold furniture. See APPRAISERS. 
BROKERS, paw/, are perſons who keep ſhops, and let out 
money to neceſſitous people upon-pledges, for the moſt 
part on uſurious conditions. ä 
Theſe are more properly called pawn-takers, or tally men, 
ſometime /ripers, or /riperers. 
Of thele is io be underſtoood the ſtatute of 1 Jac. I. cap. 
21. by which it is enacted, that the ſale of goods, wrong- 
fully gotten, to any broker in London, Weſlmiuſter, 
Southwark, or within two miles of London, ſhail not 
alter the property thereof. —lf a broker, having received 
ſuch goods, ſhall not, upon the requeſt of the right 
owner, truly diſcover them, how and when he came by 
them, and to whom they are conveyed, he ſhall forfeit 
the double value thereof to the ſaid owner. 
But there are ſeveral excellent regulations reſpecting 
pawnbrokers, of later date; for which, ſee 30 Geo. II. cap. 
24, and 32 Geo. II. cap. 24. 
In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed by 
authority for the letting our money in pawns: called 
mounts of piety; an honourable title, like that of the cha- 
ritable corporation, but little becoming ſuch inſtitutions; 
inaſmuch as the loan is not gratis. 
In ſome parts of Italy, they have likewiſe mounts of picty 
of another kind, wherein they only receive ready mo- 
ney, and return it again, with inicrell, at ſo much per 
anuum,—At Bologna they have ſeveral ſuch mounts ; 
which are diſtinguiſhed into frank and perpetual : the in- 
tereſt ofthe former is only four per cert. iu the latter, ſeven. 
BROKERAGE, the fee paid to a BROKER, 


BROMELIA, in Botany, Plum; a genus of the hexandria 


| monogynia claſs of plants. Its characters ate thele : che 
7 * | flower 


The fee of the ſworn exchange-broker; of Amſterdam is, 


each take the other by the right hand, which they cover 


B R 


Dower bath three long, narrow petals, each having © 


neclarium joined to it above the 


* 


baſe, and hach ſix ſta- 
mina; the germen is ſituated below the receptacle, which 
afterward becomes an oblong capſule, divided by a par- 
tition in the middle, to which the ſeeds are fixed quite. 


round; theſe are ſmooth, and almoſt cylindrical. There 


are two ſpecies, which make a pretty variety in the hot- 
houſe. 


. BROMUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for- 


that Kind of graſs, called by others fe/tuca and ægilops, or 
cat-gra 


5. 
EO LA, in Anatomy, the little tubes into which the 


B 


trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs ; and 
which are diſtributed through every part thereof, ſerving 
for the conveyance of the air in reſpiration. 

The bronch1ia conſiſts of cartilages like the trachea; only 
here the cartilages ate perfectly circular, without any 
membranous hard part : they are joined together by the 
membranes that inveſt them, and are capable of being 


ſhot out lengthwiſe in inſpiration ; and of being drawn 


into each other in expiration. 


RONCHIAL artery is an artery of the lungs, which ariſes 


from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoltals : | 


and, embracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the 


bronchia, accompanying all the branches thereof through! 
their whole progreſs. See Tab. Anat. ¶ Angeiol. ig. 1. u. 29. 
BRONCHIAL glands are a ſoft, ſucculent, blackith ſort of 


glands, adhering externally to the lower part of the tra- 


chea, the greateſt diviſions of the bronchia and the &/opha- | 


ok ſome larger, ſome ſmaller z ſaid to be difcovered by 
Verheyen. 

Their uſe is uncertain 3 the generality bold them to fur- 
niſh an unctuous liquor, to moiſten and line the inſide of 
the bronchia. Verceillon will rather have them to ſecrete 
a juice for the ſervice of digeſtion, conveyed by minute 


ducts to the x/sphogus and ſtomach z which, however, 


is called in queſtion by Heiſter. 

Verheyen is of opinion, that the hoarſeneſs which ariſes 
from a cold, may proceed from an obſtruction of 
theſe glands; and that the benefit which accrues from 
taking oil of almonds, or other ſmooth medicaments, 
may proceed from their ſupplying the defect of this juice, 
and ſubricating artificially the inſide of the bronch:a. But 
it ſhould rather ſeem, that the hamidity furniſhed the 
trachca and bronchia, comes from the miliary glands of 
thoſe parts, which are only lymphatics, and become tu- 
mid in morbid caſes, inſomuch that they frequently preſs 
the wind-pipe, vr ſome of its branches, and cauſe an 
ASTHMA, 


BRONCHIAL veir ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azy- 


gos, accompanies the artery, and divides into the ſame 
number of branches with it. 

The artery brings blood to the bonchra, for the nutrition 
thereof, and of the veſicles of the lungs; and the vein 
carries it off again to the cava, where it ſoon terminates. 
* . . - 

The bronchial artery is ſometimes ſingle, but more fre- 

uently double; ſometimes triple. 


BRONCHOCELE, a pendent tumour, with a large round 


neck, riſing on the bronchial part of the trachea. 
The word is formed from Bpoyxos, wind-pipe, and xnan, 
ſwelling. 


The bronchocele is common in Lombardy, Savoy, and 


about the Alps; whence Horace, 
Duis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus. 


It is commonly ſuppoſed to derive its origin from the 


Alpine waters, which being impregnated and chilled | 
with ice and ſnow, cauſes a /entor of the 7ympha, about 
the muſcles of the throat, whereby the veſlels are con- 
tracted, and the circulating humours thickened, whence | 


an obſtruction, &c. Though there are fome ſpecies of 
it ſuppoſed alſo to ariſe from ſtrains, bruiſes, and other 
accidents, 

The bronchocele has been called by ſome Hernia gutturalis, 
or bronchizlis, gutteria, and gongrona. Some medical wri- 
ters have confounded it with the /irume, /crophnla, or 
king's evil, and others have made it only a ſpecies of 
STRUMA. It has been deſcribed by Celſus, Albucaſis, 
Heiſter, and many hter writers. Some aſcribe it to.a 
rupture of a lymphatic veſſel; others to ſome extrava- 
ſated, nutritious juice, converted into a fleſhy ſubſtance ; 


and the tumor has been obſerved to conſiſt partly of a 


fluid, and partly of a more firm and glandular ſubſtance; 
but its conſiſtence is different in different caſes. 


The Engliſh bronchocele, as Mr. Profler has termed it, or 


as it is otherwiſe called, the Derby-nech, becauſe many of 
the women in the hills of Derbythire are ſubject to it, is 
a tumor arifing on the fore-part of the neck, ſeated in 
the body of the neck, between the ſkin and wind-pipe, 
in the thyroid gland; and thus differs from the former, 
or Alpine bronchocele, which commonly hangs under the 
chin like dew-laps. Mr, Proſſer diſtinguiſhes it alſo from 


the fimilac diſeaſe, which is cauſed by loud crying, | 


uh 


** 
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coughing, or other means of ſtraining the neck ; this, 


he ſays, is incurable ; whereas the other, called the na. 


tural or ſpontaneous bronchocele, is eaſily cured by proper 
and timely application, Dr. Hunter has cbſerved, that 
it appears two or three years before or after menſtruat— 
ingy and Mr. Proſſer has made the ſame obſervations 
that it commonly appears ſirſt between the age of eight 
or twelve years. When the menſtruation approaches 
kindly, it ſometimes ſpontaneouſly diſappears. This diC. 
eaſe is almoſl peculiar to women ; it is ſoft, or rather 
flabby to the touch, and moveable ; but when it has con- 
tinued for ſome years after the time of its growing, it 
becomes more firm, It is attended with a conſiderable 
d:thevIty of breathing, in ſome caſes, to ſuch a degree 
as to occaſion a bad wheezing. The ſituation of this tu- 
mor is ſuch, that all attempts to extirpate it are extremely 
dangerous, and therefore the only method of cure is by 
diſcuſſion. The moſt celebrated remedy for this diſorder 
1s one which 1s prepared and fold at Coventry, and which 
Mr. Proſſer believes confiſts of equal parts of ſponge, 
cork and pumice-ſtone, calcined; half a dram of this 
is mixed with ſugar, and made into a bolus, and laid 
under the tongue every night. Mr. Proffer recommends 
the following powders: 


R Cinnab. Antimon, opt. levig. 31. 
Milleped. pp. & pulv. 
Spong. calcin. ai gr. xv. m. f. pulvis. 


One of theſe is to be taken an hour or two before break. 
faſt, for two or three weeks z and after the interval of 
about a fortnight, they are to be again renewed ; and 
three of the —＋ gary are to be taken at bed-time, 
during the ſecon'd courſe of the powders: | 


R Pil. Mercurial. ph. nov. 3 8. 
Pil. No 48. æquales. 


The doſe is to be adjuſted to the age and conſtitution of 
the patient, who ſhould be prepared for this courſe by 
two or three previous purges, and avoid taking cod. IC 
theſe means are uſed for about a month or fix weeks, 
without any external application, he bas no doubt of ſuc- 
ceſs. However, the patient ſhould be under twenty-five 
years of age. At this age the cure is unceitain ; but at 
a more advanced period of life much more improbable, 
and ſeldom or ever ſucceeds. Gooch, in his Medical 
Obſervations, mentions an aqueans BRONCHOCELE, Phil, 
Tranſl. NY 265. p. 631. Proſſer's Account and Method 
of cure of the Bronchocele. 1771. 


BRONCHOTOMY, in Chirurgery, the operation of cut- 


ting into the wind- pipe, to prevent ſuffocation, in the 
quinſy ; or an inciſion made in the trachea, or wind- pipe, 
between two of its annuli or rings, in order to give paſ- 
ſage for the breath, when there is danger of ſuffocation, 
from an inflammation of the /arynx, &c. 


oe word comes from Ppoyxog, wind-pipe, and teu, 
cut. 


Bironchotomy, called alſo Laryngotomy, is thus performed, 


-The body of the patient being prepared, an inciſion is 
made between the third and fourth annul:i, or rings, of 
the uſperia arteria, an inch below the bottom of the la- 
rYynx; the ikin and integuments divided, and the muſ- 
cles removed; a ſilver tube is applied, and the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe removed, and the wound healed ; nouriſhing 
clyſters being applied in the mean time, if deglutition 
be impracticable. 

Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not 
one method that works ſo great a change, for the better, 
in ſo ſhort a time. However, it is ſeldom practiſed, be- 
cauſe that gap which appears on the cutting a throat (the 
divided parts being then drawn towards their more fixed 
ends), together with the great efflux of blood when the 
jugulars and carotid arteries are alſo wounded, create in 
moſt men a dread of the operation, and make many be- 
lieve all wounds of the trachea mortal. — The ſame au- 
thor makes no fcruple, however, to ſay it ought to be 
practiſed in quinſies, and other dangers of ſuffocation 
from cauſes of a like nature with them; from an extra- 
ordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in this 
way. 

Bronchotemy 1s likewiſe recommended as the laſt thing to 
be done, in order to recover drowned people to life; and 
to this operation many have been indebted for their re- 
covery. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. iii. part ii. NY 87. 
there is an account of the caſe of a cut throat, that may 
ſerve to make us ſomewhat more ready and refolute in 
the operation of bronchotomy, when it is neceſlary ; ſuck 


is the very inference that Dr. Huxham, who relates it, 


draws from it. 
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BRONCHUS, in Anatomy, properly denotes the lower part 


of the aſpera arteria, dividing into bronchic, or branches. 
In which ſenſe, bronchus ſtands contradiſtiuguiſhed from 


| LARYNX, 


The 


The name bronchus is alſo extended to the whole aſpera 
arteria, Or TRACHEA. | 12 
BROS cus alſo denotes a perſon afflicted with a BRoN Ho. 
cEIE, or tumor of the throat, called by Ulpina guttu- 
roſus. | | 3 | | 
BRONCINI, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the /u- 
pus, or ſ-a-wolf, called in Engliſh the Bass. 
BRONTEUM, in Antiquity, that part of the theatre un- 
derneath its floor, wherein brazen veſſels, full of ſtones 
and other materials, to imitate the noiſe of thunder, 
were kept. Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ji. cap. 8. | 
BRON TIA, among Naturali/ts, a kind of figured ſtones, 
commonly hemiſpherical, and divided by five pointed 
Zones. | : a 
The word is formed from Fovrn, thunder; alluding to 
the popular tradition, that thoſe ſtones fall in thunder 
ſhowers : whence they are alſo denominated thunder- 
ſtones, ſometimes polar-ſtones, fairy-ſtones, and alſo m- 
brie, by naturaliſts. . | 
Some take the brontie for the petrified ſhells of the chi- 
mus ſpatagus, or briſcus, of Ariſtotle. Dr. Woodward 
rather ſuppoſes them to have been formed, and received 
their ſhape, in the {hell of the echinus ſpatagus ; on which 
footing they are aiſoranked in the number of ECHINLTES. 
Dr. Plott conteſts both. | 
BRONTIZ are ſometimes alſo uſed in England for a kind of 
figured ſtones, ſhaped like arrow-heads, leſs properly 
called BELEMNITES, and populaily thunder-bolts, 
Dr. Woodward takes not theſe for natural ſtones, but 
ſuppoſes them to have been faſhioned thus by art, to 
ſerve as weapons before the invention of iron. 
Some alſo give the denomination brontia to the BAT RA“ 
CHITES and CHELONITES. | 
BRONTOLOGY, books containing the doCtrine of thun- 
der, and of the preſages drawn therefrom. See Ton- 
r | 
BRONZE, in Chemiſtry, a factitious metal, compounded 
of copper and tin, to which ſometimes other metallic 
ſubſtances are added, particularly zinc. It is brittle, 
hard, and ſonorous. 
The word is French, in which language it has a very ex- 
tenſive ſignification, including all the compoſitions of 
copper or braſs, as for guns, bells, pots, or the like. 
It is formed from the Italian bronzs, which has the ſame 
ſigni fication. Copper medals are frequently called me- 
dals of bronze. Medaliſts dittinguiſh the large, middle, 
and /ittle BRONZE. 
Bronze is employed for various uſes, as for making bells, 
cannon, apd ſtatues; and the proportions of the com- 
ponent metals are varied, to ſuit the ſeveral uſes ro which 
it is applied. For the fineſt ſtatues, the mixture in the 
compoſition of bronze is half copper, and half bra/s, or | 
LAT TEN. 
The Egyptians, who are ſaid by ſome to have invented 
the art of making it, uſe two thirds of as, and one 
third of copper. | 
The compound of copper and tin, it is obſerved in the 
Dictionacy of Chemittry, has a greater than the inter- 
mediate ſpecific gravity :, whence he infers, that in the 
union of copper and tin there is a penetration of parts 
i. e. that one metal enters into the pores of the other, 


BRONZ ES. Thus Antiquarians denominate figures of men 


BRO 


ter, the ye!ſ7ww, is made ſolely of the fineſt and brighteſt 
copper-duſt that can be had; and in the former there is 
only added a [mall quantity of red ochre, well pul- 
veriſed. They are both applied with varniſh, and, to 


prevent its turning greeniſh, the work is dried over a 
chaſhng-diſh, as ſoon as brons:d, © 


or beaſts, urns, and every piece of ſculpture, which the 


ancients made of the above metal. Statues, buſts, &c. 


caſt of this metal, are calied by this name, whether they 
be originals or copies. 


BRONZING is the art of imitating bronze, See BRONZE, 


in Painting. 


BROOD, the young of fiſh and ſowls. 


The word is derived from the Saxon bredan, to. breed; 
which alludes to Bpiw, to be big with young. 

Malpighi had the curtofity to break ſeveral times all the 
eggs of a brood, one half an hour after another; and ob- 
ſerve with a microſcope the ſucceſſive alterations pro- 
duced therein, till the moment of hatching ; of all which 
he has given figures, curiouſly engraven. 

The word is allo uſed for a ſet of any young. In which 
ſenſe we lay, a hood of vipers, a brood of oyſters. A 


brood of pheaſants is more properly called an eye. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 369. 


BROOD of ſea- ſiſh is ſpawned, and lies in ſtill waters, where 


it may have reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to per- 
fection. And here it is often deſtroyed by weirs, draw- 
nets, and nets with canvas, or like engines in the bot- 
toms of them; in harbours, havens, an4 creeks, Every 
weir near the main ſea takes, in twelve hours, ſometimes 
five buſhels, ſometimes ten, ſometimes twenty or thirty. 
For the preventing hereof, by 3 Jac. I. cap. 12. it is 
enacted, that none ſhall erect a weir, or weirs, along 
the ſea-ſhore, or in any haven, or creek; or within hve 
miles of the mouth of any haven or creek, or ſhall wil- 
lingly deſtroy the ſpawn or fry of fiſh, on pain of 10/. to 
be divided betwixt the king and the proſecutor. Neither 
ſhall any one fſh in any of the ſaid places, with any net 
of a leſs meaſh than three inches and an half betwixt 
knot and knot (except for the taking ſmoulds in Norfolk 
only), or with a canvas net, or other engine, whereby 
the ſpawn or fry of fiſh may be deftroyed; on pain to. 
forfeit the ſaid engine or net, and 10s. in money, to be 
divided betwixt the poor of the pariſh, and the proſecutor. 


BROOD, or BROOD-comb, called by the French counning 


is that part of the comb of a bee-hive, which contains in 
its cells the future progeny of the hive, in the three dif- 


ferent ſtates of eggs, worms, and nymphs. See Ber 
and QUEEN-bee. ' 


BROODING, the act of a hen, or other bird, fitting on 


a number of eggs, to keep them warm, till they hatch, 
or produce young ones. See HATCHING. 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with in- 
citbatien. 

In ſects have alſo a method of brogding on their ova. Some 
even pretend, that ſnakes lye on their eggs; which ſeems 
without foundation. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 8. 

There is a difference between the brooding of SNAKES and 


VIPERS; the former being oviparous, and the latter 
bringing forth their young alive, 


and perhaps even this effect is reciprocal. See on this BROOKLIME, in Botany, a ſpecies of $PEEDWELL. 


ſubject Gellert's Metallurgie Chemiſtty. 
Bronze is leſs apt to be covered with verdigtiſe than pure 
copper is; for as tin is leſs liable to the action of ſalts, 
of moiſture, and of the air, than copper, it is, allo leſs 
liable to ruſt 3 hence ariſes one reaſon why this a4LLAY 
of bronze is uſed for cannons, ſtatues, and works ex- 
poſed to the air and weather, The greater fuſibility of 
bronze than of copper, is allo an advantageous property, 
and much facilitates the caſting of large works, as ſta- 

tues, bells, and cannon. See BELL-metal. 
The operation by which large works of bronzeare caſt, is 
ſufficiently ſimple. For this purpofe a brick-furnace is 
uſed nearly of the ſhape of an oven for baking bread. 
The floor of it is concave, and conſiſts of a compoſition 
of ſand and clay; in which the metals to be fuſed are; 
put. Ihe furnace has three openings; the firlt is a la- 
teral mouth, at which enters the flame of wood, placed 
in a ſecond furnace on one fide of the firſt; the tecond 
opening is a chimney placed on the fide oppoſite to the 
mouth, by means of which the flame is drawn over the 
metal; the third opening is a hole opened and fhut at 
pleaſure, through which the inner part of the ſurface + 
may be occaſionally inſpected, that the ſtate of the me- 
tal may be obſerved. When the metal is in the ſtate re- 
quired, a fourth opening is then uncloſed, communicat— 
ing with the hollow floor, and through which the melted 
metal flows by channels into the moulds prepared to re- 

ceive it. Dict. of Chemiltry. 

BRONZE, in Painting, denotes a colour prepared by the co- 

lourmen of Paris, in imitation of bronze. There are 


two ſorts of it, the red and the yellow, or golden: the lat- 


Brootlime bears a reſemblance in its flowers to the Paul's 
betony, though its leaves are larger, and the ridges en- 
tire. 

Its chief uſe is to abrade and clear away thoſe little viſ- 
coſities which obſtruct the capillaries, and occaſion ſcabs 
and blotches, though it has alſo a diuretic virtue, and 
ſerves as a cleanſer of all the viſcera; whence it is fre- 
quently an ingredient in antiſcorbutic and deobſtruent 
compoſitions. Quincy. Diſp. p. ii. $ 4+ 


BROOM, /ingle-ſeeded, Geniſta, in Botany, a genus of the 


diadelphia decanaria claſs of plants. Its characters are 
theſe: the flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard 
long and wholly reflexed; the wings are a little ſhorter, 
and looſe ; the keel erect, and longer than the ſtandard. 
It hath ten ſtamina joined, which are fituated in the 
keel. In the centre is an oblong germen, which after- 
wards becomes a roundiſh, turgid pod, with one cell, 
opening with two valves, encloſing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
There are ten ſpecies. It grows plentiſully on heathy 
grounds. Sce Tab. of Botany, Claſs 22. 
Among Hu/bandmen, broom is conſidered as a weed vety 
pernicious to the culture of lands; and, on that account, 
to be grubbed up and deſtroyed, 
It roots deep, and, ſhedding no leaves, is continually 
ſucking the moiſtare from the earth. 'The"beſt method 
of deſtroying it, is the burning the land, then plowing 
it deep, and manuring it very well with dung and aſhes 
the ſpreading on the land chalk or marle, or the manur- 
ing it with urine. If the ground be deſigned for paſture- 
land, it is beſt tocut it cloſe to the ground in May, when 
the ſap is Qirong in it. By this ertilice, the 100ts are 
deſtrovesd ; 


deſtroyed; whereas, in the common _ of pulling up! 
the young plants, ſome ſtrings will be left, and the lea 
of theſe will grow. Foddering of cattle upon broomy 
land, is one very good way of deſtroying the broom, their 
urine killing the roots, and their treading the land mak- 
ing it leſs proper for the roots of this plant; for the 
broom is never obſerved to grow in trodden places. This 
troubleſome and pernicious plant is not, however, with- 
out its uſe to the farmer; for when well laid, it will 
make an excellent and laſting kind of thatch for barns. 
Broom-flowers make a principal ingredient in divers me- 
dicated ales. Their aſhes are extolled for purging off 
waters in dropſies; in which reſpect, however, Dr. 
Quincy aſſures us, they are no better than any other lixi- 
vious ASHES, 
Some pickle the yellow buds with vinegar and ſalt, &c. 
aſter the manner of capers, from which they are then 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed, 
| Broom is an attenuant, abſtergent, and aperient. The 
Juice of the green ſhoots of broom, or a ſtrong infuſion of 
them in wine, is an excellent diuretic, and cleanſes the 
uretets and kidneys. If taken in large doſes it purges by 
ſtool, and therefore is doubly proper in dropfical caſes, 
e ſeed of broom is alſo a purge, and that of no weak 
kind, a dram and half of it being a ſufficient doſe, The 
lixivium of broom with white wine is a powerful diuretic, 
but muſt be taken with caution. 

Broom, African. See AsPALATHUS. 

BROO, Butcher's, in Botany. See BUTCHER's Brovm. 

BRro0M-fArwer, gives thedenominationtoan order of knights 
inſtituted by St. Lewis of France, on occaſion of hi 
marriage. The motto was, Exaltat humiles, and the col- 
lar of the order made up of broom-fowers and buſks, ena- 
melled and intermixed with fleurs-de-lys of gold, ſet in 
open lozenges, enamelled white, chained together, and 
as it hung a cro/s florence of gold. This anſwers to what 
the French call Or dre de la Geneſte, from the name of a 
ſpecies of broom ſo called; different from the common 
broom, as being lower, the ſtalk ſmaller, and leaf nar- 
row ; the flower is yellow, and bears a long huſk. 

Some alſo ſpeak of another order of the Gene/tc, or Broom, 
eſtabliſhed by Charles Martel, or rather Charles VI. 

Broom alſo denores a well known houſhold beſom, or im- 

plement wherewith to ſweep away dirt, duſt, and the 
like, 
We ſay, a birch-broom, a hair broom, arufſh-broom, a heath- 
broom. The primitive kind of brooms, from whence the 
denomination is given to all the reſt, was made of the 
geniſta, or wild broom, growing on commons. 

Broom-gall, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
a remarkable ſpecies of galls found on the geniſta vutza- 
715, or common broom, This is occaſioned, like all other 
galls, by the puncture and eating of an inſect, and, when 

opened, is found to contain a ſmall oblong worm, of a 
red colour, but whoſe ſize requires the uſe of a glals in 
order to fee it diſtinctly. 

BRoOM rape, in Botany. See Broom RAPE. 

BRoom-tree, Spartium, Cytiſc Geni/ia, in Botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs of plants. Its characters are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is heart-ſhaped ; 
the flower of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard almoſt 
heart-ſhaped, large, and wholly reflexed ; the wings are 
oblong, ſhorter than the ſtandard, and annexed to the 
ſtamina z the keel is oblong, longer than the wings; the 
borders hairy, and connected together; to which the ſta- 
mina are inſerted. It has ten unequal ſtamina, nine of 
which are joined together, and the under ſtands apart ; 
with an oblong hairy germen, ſupporting a riſing awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, to which is faſtened an oblong, hairy, in- 
flexed ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a long, 
cylindrical, obtuſe pod, of one cell, opening with two 
valves, including ſeveral globular kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
There are eleven ſpecies, natives of different parts; the 
beſt known of which is the Spaniſh breom, which 1s com- 


mon in gardens, and flowers in June and July; the parts 


in uſe are the branches, flowers, and ſeeds, which agree 
in virtues with the common broom; only are more effi- 
cacious. 

BROOMING, or BRE AmiNG ef Dip, the burning off the 
filth ſhe has contracted on her ſides with ſtraw, reeds, 
broom, or the like, when ſhe is on a careen, or on the 
round. See CAREENING. 

BROSS AA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the pentandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are 
thele : the cup is a one-leaved perianthum, divided into 
five ſegments, each of which terminates in a long point, 
of the ſafne length with the petals; the flower is mono- 
petalous, of the ſhape of a truncated cone, and undivided 
at the edge; the germen is divided into five parts; the 
Kyle is pointed, not ſo long as the flower, and its ſtigma 
ſimple. The fruit is a roundiſh capſule, divided by five 
deep furrows into five cells ; it is covered with a large cup, 
which cloſes over its top; it is ſucculent and fleſhy; and, 
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finally, opening at the ſides, it diſcharges a preat number 
of minute ſceds. 


BROTHEL. Sce STEws. ; 

BROTHER, Frater, a term of relation between two male 
children, ſprung from the ſame father, or mother, or both.“ 
Scaliger and Voſſius derive frater from pparnp, for ca- 
Twp, which properly ſignifies a perſon who draws water in 
the ſame well; gprap, in Greek, fignifying well, and 
EpwTpia,, a company of people, who have a right to draw 
water out of the fame well. — The word, it is ſaid, came 
originally from the city Argos, where there were only a 
ſew wells diſtributed in certain quarters of the city, to 
which thoſe of the ſame neighbourhood alone repaired. 
By the civil law, brothers and filters ſtand in the ſecond 
degree of conſanguinity ;z by the canon law, they are in 
the firſt degree. 

By the Moſaic law, the brother of a man who died with- 
out iſſue was obliged to marry the wide of the deceaſed, 
Deuter. xxv. 7. Sce LEVIRATE. 
The ancients applied the term brother indifferently'to al- 
moſt all who ſtood related in the collateral line, as uncles 
and nephews, coufin germans, &c.— This we learn not 
only from a great many paſſages in the Old Teſtament, 
but alſo from profane authors : Cicero, in his Phillippics, 
ſays, © Antonia was both wife and ſiſter of Mark Antony 
& becauſe ſhe was daughter of his brother C. Antonius.” 
And as to couſins, Tullius Hoſtilius, in Dionyſius Hali- 
carneſſeus, calls the Horatii and Curatii, brothers; becauſe 
they were ſiſters children. 
The language of the Jews, biſhop Pearſon obſerves, in- 
cluded in the name of brethren not only the ſttic relation 
of fraternity, but alſo the larger of conſanguinity, We 
are brethren, ſays Abraham.to Lot, Gen. xiii. 8, where- 
as Lot was only his nephew. —So Jacob toid Rachel that 
he was her father's brother, Gen. xxix. 12, whereas he 
was only her father's nephew.—This conſideration has 
been urged with good advantage againſt the Antidicoma- 
rianites, who, from the mention made of the brethren ef 
Feſus (John ii. 12. Matth. xii. 46.) have impugned the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of Chriſt. 
Among vs, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title he- 
ther to cach other; the unction in coronation being eſteem» 
ed to create a kind of brotherhood. Nor is the cuſtom mo- 
dern: Menander mentions a letter of Coſroes king of 
Perſia, to the emperor Juſtinian, beginning thus: Coliroes 
king of kings, &c. to the emperor Juſtinian my brother. 
Kings now allo give the ſame appellation to the electois of 
the empire; and the like was given, by the king of 
Ang to the Jate king of Sardinia, while only duke of 
avoy. 
In hs civil law, lap ef in the plural, ſometimes 
comprehends ſiſters: as Lucius & Titia, fratres; tres jr a+ 
tres, Titius, Madius, & Seia. 

BROTHERS, fe/ter, thoſe which ſucked the ſame nur'e. 
The French call them fratres du lait, or brothers bymilk ; 
which is molt properly uſed in reſpect of a perſon who 
ſucked a nurſe at the ſame time with the nurſe's own child. 

BROTHERS, German, Fratres Germani. See GERMAN. 

BROTHER was allo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for a comes, 
or governor of a province. 

BROTHER is applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to denote a 
perſon of the fame profeſſion. In which tenſe, judges, 
bilhops, prieſts, &c. call each other brothers. 

BROTHER IA Chriſl, frater in Chriſto, the fame with ſpiritual 
brother, a perſon admitted into a monaltic ſociety or fla- 
ternity. 

BROTHER is more particularly uſed to denote the relation 
between monks of the ſame convent. 

In which ſenſe they ſay, brother Zachary, brother Bona- 
venture, &c. In Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, iar La- 
chary, &c. from the French word frere, brother. 

This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, who all called each other brothers : but it is prin- 
cipally uſed for ſuch of the religious as are not prieſts 
thoſe in orders are generally honoured with the title of 
fathers, patres, peres; whereas the reſt are only ſimply 
brothers. - 

The monks of St. Dominic are particularly called preach- 
ing brothers, or friars predicants : thoſe of St. Francis, 
minor brothers: thoſe ot charity, ignorant brothers, &. 

BROTHERS, conſcript, fratres conſcripti, denote laymen and 
others entered in the catalogue of the brothers of a mo- 
naſtery, or rather poſſeſſed of the fraternity thereof. 

BROTHER, outer, Frater exterior, ſometimes denotes a lay- 
brother. 

BROTHER, ftrange, frater adveniens, a hoſt or gueſt belong» 
ing to another monaſtery. ; ; 
BROTHER, foreign, frater externus, either a monk, prieſt, 

or canon of ſome other monaſtery, to whom the prayers 
of the ſociety are granted. ; 

BroTHER, mature, frater maturus, one diſtinguiſhed by bis 
age, gravity, or probity, above the reſt. 


BroTHERS, ſpiritual, laymen admitted into a monaſtic fra- 
tenmity- 
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ternity, The name was alſo given to thoſe otherwiſe 
called mature brothers, and ſometimes alſo to a ſort of 
atupred brothers, or perſons who commenced a kind of 
brotherhood, with the ceremony of breaking bread toge- 
ther in the church before the prieſt, 

BroTHER,/ay, frater laicus, or converſts. See Lay Brother. 

BROTHER, given, frater donatus, among the Carthuſians, 
denotes a young perſon drefſed in minim cloth, and 
wearing a hat, whoſe office is to ferve in the houſe, 
anſwering to what in other orders is called an ofcred 
brother, frater oblatus. _ 

BROTHER is alto an appellation more peculiarly given to 
certain orders of re\igious : thus the 


BROTHERS of St. Alea is, in the Low Countries, were an | 


order of pe ſons who attend on thote who lay dying, and 
take care of the burial of the dead. 

BeoTHERS of Ave Maria. Sec DERVITES. 

EkoTrHEkS of Charity,alort of religious Hoſpitallers, ſounded 
about the year 1297, fince denominated B/{/ctins. They 
took the third order of St. Francts, and the ſcapulary, 
making three uſual vows, but without benging. 

BRoTHERS of Charity, alio denote an order of Hoſpitallers 
ftiil ſubhſting in Romiſh countries, whoſe bulinels is to 
attend the ſick poor, and miniſter to them both ſpiritual 
and temporal ſuccour. 

They are all laymen, except a few prieſts, for adminiſ- 
tering the facrament to the ſick in their hoſpitals. The 
Brothers of Charity, uſually cultivate botany. pharmacy. ſur- 
gery, and chemiſtry, which they practite with ſucceſs. 
"They were firſt four ded at Gra-.ada, by St. John de Dieu; 
and a fecond eſtablihment was made at Madrid, in the 
year 1553: the order was confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 
1572. Gregory XIV. torbad them to take holy orders; 
but by leave of Paul V. in 1609 a few of the brothers 
might be admitted to orders. In 1619 they were exempt- 
ed from the juriſdiction of the biſlkop. 'Thote of Spain 
are ſcparated from the reſt, and they, as well as the Bro- 
thers of France, Germany, Pcland, ard Italy, have their 
diuinct generals. who tende at Rome. They were firſt in- 
trod uceed into France by Marv of Medictsin 601, and have 
unce built a fine bofpital in te Fauxhourg St. Germain. 

BroTH*tR> of Chority of St. Hippolytus, a religious congre- 
gat on firit tet on ot by Alvarez, a citizen of Mexico, 
in 14525, who afiociated with him feveral other pious 
perſons io attend on the flick, aud founded an hoſpita! 
without the walls of chat city; which being approved of 
by che pope, and the number of like hoſpitals increafing, 
a congregation was formed under the title ot the Charity 
of St. Hippolytus becauſe the firſt hoſpital had been de- 
dicated to that faint, on whoſe ſeaſt day the ci y firſt 
fell into the hands of the Chriſtians. Clement VIII in 


F594, granted them all the privileges of the Brethers of 


the Charity of St, John de Diev. 

BroTHERS of Death, a denomination uſually given to the 
religious ot the order of St. Paul, the firſt HERMIT. 
They are called Brothers of Death, fratresa morte, on ac- 
count of the figure of a death's head, which they were 
always to have with them, in order to keep perpetually 
before them the thoughts of death. 

This order, by its conſtitutions, made in 1520, does not 
ſeem to have bcen eflablithed long before pope Paul V. 
Lewis XIII. in 1521, permitted them to ſettle in France. 
The order was probably ſuppreſſed by pope Urban VIII. 

Buor rns of Penitence, or of the Peuitence ei Jeſus Chriſi, a 
name given at Thouloute to the religious of the third 
order of St. Francis, called alſo Begulni; and to a fra- 
ternity of Penitents held in the chape! of the church of 
the third order, under the direction oi the Beguini. See 
Bis. 

BROrurks, Pyed, fratres pii, a denomination given to all 
monks, whoſe habit was partly white, parily black; they 
were otherwife ca led Agaches. 

Bnor nas of St. Gregory the Illuminator, a religious order 
eltabliſhed in Armenia, in the fourteenth century, which 
being much reduced and decayed by the conquelts of the 
Turks and Perſians, was, in 1250, united to the order 
of St. Dominic. 

BroTHERS, Jou, fratrcs gaudentes, in Italy, denote the 
knights of the order of the Virgin Marv, firſt inſtituted 
at Bologna in 1261, for whom a rule was preſcribed by 
pope Urban IV. 

BuoTHERs, 5%, in the CHARTER-HOUSE, a denomina- 
ton giren to decayed gentlemen, to the number of eighty, 
who are ſubſiſted with diet, clothing, and lodging, on 
the eſtabliſhment. 

The poor brothers are to be gentlemen by deſcent, come to 
poverty, or decayed merchants, ſoldiers, or officers of 
the king's Houthold. The conditions of admiſſion are 
that they have no eſtate for life worth 200/. nor coming 
in, vis & mods, 240. per annum; and that they be ſiſty 
years old, unlicls they have been maimed in che public 
icrvice z in which caſe, the age of forty ſuffices. They 
Wear a hvery-gown within doors. | | 
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BroTnERs, Ihle, the name of a ſect which appeared ln 
Ruſſia towards the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
ſo called from their white cloaks, on which was a St. 
Andrew's croſs, of a green colour. Sce Br ETHREN., 

ZROTHERS &f Arms, an appellation given to thoſe who con- 

tract a kind of fraternity in war, obliging themſelves to 
the mutual ſervice and aſſiſtance of cach other. 
In the military o:ders, the knights ate allo called brothers. 
—[In the order of MALTA, there is a particular claſs, 
who are called ſerving brothers; conſiſting of ſuch as can 
not give proof of their nobility. In Latin they are de- 
vominated fratres clientes. 

BROTHERS by adoption. See ADOPTION, 

Two brethers who have only the ſame father, are called 
fratres conſunguinei; and thoſe who are only deſcended 
trom the lame mother, ratres Ateriui. 

BROTHFRS of the roſy croſs. See RoSYCRUSIANS. 

BroTRERS, ſworn, fratres conjurati. See FRATRES, 

BROTHERS, in Alchemy, lame or maimed, denote the imper- 
ect metals which are to be cured, of their lameneſs by 
the perſeEt elixir; 1. e. are to be purified and ſcparated 
from their droſs, &c. by the philoſopher's ſtone, 

BO CHERHOOD. See FRATERNITY. 

BROW. antler, the firſt branch of the horr of a hart or 
buck, thocting out from the beam, or main horn, next 
the head. 

Brow pet, in Carpentry, a beam which goes acroſs or over- 
thwart a building. | 

BEROWALLIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
groſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower is 
turnc!l-ſhaped, of one leaf, having a cylindrical tube, 
twice the length of the empalemenr, the upper part 
ſpread open, and divide into five parts; it bath four 
lamina included in the chaps of the peral, the two up- 
per being very ſhort, and the two under broad and longer; 
in the centre is ſituated an oval germen; the empale- 
ment afterward becomes an oval, obtuſe veſſel, with one 
cell opening at the top into four parts, and filled with 
{mail compreſſed feeds, One fpecies of this genus grows 
naturally at Panama; beſides which Linnæus reckons 
t o more. 

BROWN, a duſky kind of colour, inclining ſomewhat to- 
wards rednets. 

Dyers diſtingviſh divers ſhades and gradations of brown, 
a fud brown, London brown, clave brown, purple brown, 
walnut-trce brown, Wc. 

Sganiſh brown is a dull red colour, uſed by houſe-painters 
chieliy for priming, and by colourmen, in preparing 
cloths for pictures, and other coarſe work, as being 
cheap and eaſy to work. 

It is ovtained from a native earth, which is found in the 
{tate and ot the colour in which it is uſed. The name 
ſeems to import that it was formerly brought from 
abroad, but that which is vow uted is dug up in ſeveral 
parts of England, 

The method of dying browns is by putting the cloth in 
a boiling bath of red-wood ground, and nut-galls bruiſed ; 
and when it has boiled for two hours and a half, and 
has been ccoled and aired, it is put again into the ſame 
bath, to which a proportionable quantity of copperas has 
been previouſly added. Soot communicates a brown dye, 
and is ſometimes uſed by dyers for this purpoſe. 

BROWN Lay, in the Manege, is underitood of horſes of a 
very dark chefaut colour. 


BaownN ochre. See Ochre. 
BROWN, pink. See PINK. 
BRowN wort. in Botany. See SELF-heal, and Fi vert 


LVROWNEA, in Betany, a genus of the monade/phia ennee 
andria elaſs of plants, ſo called in memory of Dr. Patrick 
Blown, the celebrated Engliſh botaniſt. There ate only 
two ſpecies of this genus yet diſcovered, which are natives 
of America. It is doubtful whether this plant will vegetate 
in our ſtoves, or green-houſes; it makes a beautiful appear- 
ance with its aſſemblage of purple or blood-red flowers. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiii. part 1. p. 173. 

BROWNISTS, a religious ſect, which ſprung out of the 
Puritans, towards the cloſe of the fixteenth century: 
their leader, Robert Brown, wrote divers books in their 
behalf; was a man of good parts, and ſome learning. 
He was born of a good family in Rutlandſbire, and re- 
lated to the lord treaſurer Burleigh. He had been edu— 
cated at Cambridge; but firlt publiſhed his notions, and 
began to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline and cere— 
monies, of the church, at Norwich, in the year 1580, 
from which time he underwent divers perſecutions from 
the biſhops; inſomuch that he boaſted, he had been 
committed to no leſs than thirty-two priſons, in ſome of 
which he could not ſee his hand at noon-day. At length, 
with his congregation, he left the kingdom, and ſettled 
at Middlcburgh, in Zealand ; where they obtained leave 
of the ſtates to worſhip God in their own way, and form 
a church according to their own model; which they had 
not long done, before this handful of men, juſt delivered 
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From the ſeverities of the biſhops, began to differ among 
- themſelves, and crumble into ſo many parties, that 
Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office z and, te- 
turning to England in 1389, renounced his principles of 
ſeparation ; and was preferred to the rectory of a church 
in Northamptonſhire, and died, after leading a very idle 
and diffolute life, in 1639, 
The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution 
of the church at Middteburgh ; but the ſeeds of Brownifm, 
which he hid fown in England, were ſo far from being 
deſtroved, that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a ſpeech in 592, 
computes noleſs than twenty thouſand followers of it. 
The occaſion of their ſeparation was not any fault they 
found with the faith, but only with the diſcipline and 
Form of government of the other churches in England. 
They equally charged corruption on the epiſcopal form, 
and on that of the preſbyterians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, 
and ſyrois: nor would they join with any other re- 
formed church, becauſe they were not aſſured of the 
ſanctity and regeneration of the members that compoſed 
it; on account of the toleration of ſinners, with whom 
they maintained it an impiety to communicate. They 
condemned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in the 
church z maintaining, that matrimony being a political 
contract, the confirmation thereof ought to come from 
the civil magiſtrate. They would not allow any children 
to be baptized of ſuch as were not members of the church, 
or of ſuch as did not take ſufficient care of thoſe bap- | 
tized before. They rejected all forms of prayer; and 
held, that the Lord's prayer was not to be recited as a 
prayer; being only given for a rule, or model, whereon 
all our prayers are to be formed. 
The form ot church government which they eſtabliſhed 
was democratical. When a church was to be gathered, 
ſuch as defired to he members of it made a conſeſſion of 
itz and bgned a covenant, by which they obliged them- 
ſelves to walk together in the order of the Goſpel. The 
whole power of admitting and excluding members, with 
the deciſion of ail controverſies, was lodged in the bro- 
therhood. Their church- officers were choſen from among 
themſelves, for preaching the word, and taking care of 
the poor, and ſeparated to their ſeveral offices by faſting, 
_ and impoſition of hands of ſome of the brethren. 
But they did not allow the prieſthood to be any diſtinc 
order, or to give any indelible character. As the vote 
of the brother hood made a man a miniſter, and gave him 
authority to preach the word, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments among them; ſo the ſame power could diſcharge 
him from his office, and reduce him to a mere layman 
again. And as they maintained the bounds of a church 
to be no preater than what could meet together in one 
place, and join in one communion z ſo the power of theſe 
officers was preſcribed within the ſame limits. The mi- 
nilter or paſtor of one church could not adminiſter the 
Lord's (upper to another, nor baptize the children of any 
but thoſe of his own ſociety. Any lay brother was al- 
lowed the liberty of propheſying, or of giving a word of 
exhortation to the people; and it was uſual for ſome of 
them, after ſermon, to aſk queſtions, and reaſon upon 
the doQArines that had been preached. In a word, every 
church, on the Browni/ts model, is a body corporate, 
having full power to do every thing which the good of 
the ſociety requires, without being accountable to any 
claſſis, ſynod, convocation, or other juriſdiction what- 
ver. Moſt of their diſcipline has been adopted by the 
independents, a party which afterwards aroſe from among 
the Browniſ/ts. | 
The laws were executed with great ſeverity on the 
Browniſis; their books were prohibited by queen Eliza- 
beth, and their 12 impriſoned, and many of them 
were hanged. The eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and the 
ſtar- chamber, in fine, diſtreſſed them to ſuch a degree, 
that they reſolved to quit their country. Accordingly, 
many families retired, and fettled at Amſterdam, where 
they formed a church, and choſe Mr. Johnſon their paſ- 
tor; and after him Mr. Ainſworth, author of the learned 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Their church flouriſhed 
near a hundred years. See Neal, Hiſt. of New Eng. 
tom. i. cap. li. p. 58. and Robinſon, Apologia juſta, 
&c. Browniſtarum & Barrowiſtarum. 12mo. 1619. See 
INDEPENDENTS. | 
BROWS, or EYE-BROWs, are two hairy arches above the 
orbits of the eyes, bunching out by means of ſome fat 
under the ſkin in this place. 
That end next the noſe is called the head, caput, the 
other the tail, cauda, of the eye-brow, 
The uſe of the eye-brow is partly to break the rays of 
light deſcending from above, that they may not dart too 
ſtrongly into the eyes; and partly to be a ſcreen to the 
eyes from ſweat, duſt, or other matters deſcending from 
the forehead. 1 
BROWSE, che tops of the branches of trees, whereon 
beaſts feed. This is ſometimes allo called brouce, and 


— 
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bruttle; probably from the French hreut, which Gguifies 

the ſame. | 

Bow more properly denotes the food which deer find 
in young copſes, continually ſprouting anew. 

BROWSE, beaſts ef, or BROwsSING beaſts, a denomination 
including all of the fallow-kind, as the deer, roe-buck, 
rupicapra, &c., ; 

Brow 8E-woed, the fame with ſpray or bruſhwood. 

BROWTING, Brouter, among the French Gardeners, ſig- 
nifies breaking off the tips of the ſlender branches of 
trees, when too long, in proportion to their ſtrength, 

BRUARIA turbaria. See TURBARY-. 

BRUCHUS, a genus of inſects of the order of colcoptera, 
with fhliform antenne. Linnzus enumerates ſeven ſpecies, 

BRUISE, in Surgery. Sce ConTUu$10Nn, 

BRUISER, in „ nf PE the name of a concave tool uſed 
for grinding and poliſhing the ſpecula of teleſcopes. It 
is made of braſs, about a quarter of an inch thick, and 
hammered as near to the gage as poſſible. It is tinned 
on the convex fide, and made equally broad at bottom 
and top. This ſerves to redace the figures of the Ho Es, 
when it is too convex, and to rub down any gritty matter 
that happens to be mixed with the putty, before the ſpe- 
culum is applied to the POLISHER., See Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ixvii. part i. art. 16, and Smith's Optics, book iii. chap, 2. 

BRUISING, in Pharmacy, ſignifies the operation of break- 
ing or pounding a thing coarſely, or by halves; fre- 
quently practiſed on roots, woods, and other hard bo- 
dies, to make them yield theit juice or virtue more freely 
than they would do whole. 

BRUMALIA, or BRoMAL1A, a fealt of Bacchus, cele- 
brated among the ancient Romans, during the ſpace of 
thirty days; commencing on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, and ending the twenty-ſixth of December. 
Some ſay this feaſt was celebrated twice a year; viz, on 
the twelfth of the calends of March, and on the eighteenth 
of the calends of September. 

The word comes from bruma, the day of the winter ſol. 

ſtice; in regard of the time when the feaſt was held: 

though others derive it from Brumus, or Bromius, names 
of Bacchus. 

The Brumalia were inſtituted by Romulus, who uſed, 

during this time, to entertain the ſenate. 

During this feaſt indications were taken of the felicity of 

the remaining part of the winter. 

The Brumalia were alſo called Hiemalia. 
BRUNELLA. See SELF-heal. 
BRUNSFELSIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 

nogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of 
one leaf, and funnel-ſhaped, having a long tube, but 
ſpreads open at the top : it hath five ſtamina of the length 
of the tube, which are inferted in the petal. In the 
centre is placed a ſmall round germen; the empalement 
afterward becomes a globular berry, with one cell, en- 
cloſing a great number of ſmall feeds, which adhere to 
the ſkin of the fruit. | 

We know but one ſpecies, which is a native of the ſu- 

gar iſlands in America; but is at preſent very rare in 

the Engliſh gardens. 

BRUNIA, in Betany, formerly reckoned a genus in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, but fince claſſed as a ipecies of the 
PROTEA. 

BRUSH, an aſſemblage of hairs or hog's briſtles, faſtened 

in the holes of a wooden handle or board, pierced for 
that purpoſe, and ſerving to cleanſe divers bodies by 
rubbing therewith. . 
We ſay a round, a flat, or ſquare bru/þ, cloaths-bru/hz 
head-brufh, horſe-bruſh, beard-brufh, comb-brufh, weav- 
ers-bruſh, and the like. 
The manner of making bru/hes is by folding the hair or 
briſtle in two, and bringing it by means of a pack-thread, 
or wire, engaged in the ſold, through the holes where- 
with the wood is pierced all over, or faſtened therein 
with glue, or pitch. When the holes are thus all filled, 
they cut the ends of the hair to make the ſurface even. 

Baus, Painter's. See PENCIL. 

Bru 8H, /hcermens, is made of wild boars briſtles, and ſerves 
to lay the wool or knap of cloth, after theering it for the 
laſt time. 

The fleſh-brufh is of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in caſe 

of rheumatiſms, and certain cutaneous diſorders. See 

Fr1CTION, 

The 5rd is alſo applied to the ſoles of the feet of new- 

born infants, when fainting, to find whether they be 

alive or dead. 

BrUsH, flver, in Botany. See Lapy's FIx GER. 

BrusSH, in Electricity, denotes the luminous appearance of 
the electric matter, iſſuing in a parcel of diverging rays» 
from a point. Beccaria aſcribes this appearance to the 
force with which the electric fluid, going out of a points 
divides the contiguous air, and paſſes through it, to that 
which is more remote. Sce Tab. Eleftricity, fig. 8, 9 10 


\ 


11. See STAR» 
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Br vsnrs, wire, are uſed by Glver-ſmiths and gilders, for 


ſcrubbing filver, copper, or braſs pieces, in order to hs 


gilding of them. : ? - 

'There is a method of dying or colouring leather, per- 
formed by only rubbing the colour of the ſkin with a 
bruſh. This the French leather-guilders call brouſſure ; 
being the loweſt of all the ſorts of dye allowed by their 
ſtatutes. : ; a 
Bzvsu of a fox, among Sportſmen, ſigniſies his drag or tail, 
the tip or end of which is called the chape. 8 
BrvsSH iromore, ſignifies a kind of oRE full of ,, re- 
ſembling the hair of a bruſh, 


Bavusn is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a ſmall thicket or COPPICE. 


In this ſenſe, the word is formed from the middle age 


Latin bruſcia, bruſcus, which ſigniſies the ſame; 
Bruſh-wood denotes a ſmall lender wood or ſpray. See 
BROWSE. 
BRUSHING. Among Techies, a bruſhing gallop denotes a 
briſk one; a horſe ſhould have his bruſhing gallop in a 
morning before watering. | 
BRUTE, an ANIMAL deſtitute of the faculty and uſe of 
REASON. | 
In which ſenſe, &rute amounts to the ſame with BEAST, 
Brutes are the ſecond order of mammalia in the Linnzan 
ſyitem ; the charater of which is, that they have no 
upper or under fore-teeth ; their feet have ſtrong hooks, 
not formed for ſwiſt or ſtately motion, and they maſti- 
cate their food, This order comprehends ſix genera, and 
ſeventeen ſpecies. | 
Among brutes, the monkey kind bear the neareit reſem- 
blance to man; and this, both in the external ſhape and 
internal ſtructure, though more in the former than the 
latter. In the monkey kind, the higheſt and the neareſt 
approaching the likenefs of man, is the ORaNG-0U TANG, 
or homo ſylveſtriss Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 189. N“ 256. p. 339. 
The ft: ucture and ceconomy of brutes make the object of 
what is called comparative ANATOMY. 
Philoſophers ate much divided about the eſſential cha- 
racters of brutes. Some define brute as an animal not 
riſible, or a living creature, incapable of laughter; 
others, a mute animal, or a living thing deſtitute of 
ſpeech; the Peripatetics, an animal endowed with a 
ſenſitive power, but without a rational one. The Pla- 
toniſts allow reaſon and underſtanding, as well as ſenſe, 
to brutes, though in a degree leſs pure and refined than 
that of men. Lactantius allows every thing to brutes 
which men have, except a ſenſe of religion. Some /cep- 
tics have aſcribed religion and virtue to byutrs; and they 
fay that Solomon ſeems to aſſure us, that the ſouls of men 
have no pre- eminence over thoſe of brutes. Eccleſ. in. 
18, 19. LaQ. Inſt. Div. lib. iii. cap. 10. Stanley Hiſt. of 
Phil. p. xii. chap. 13. Budd. de Error. Stoic. Exer. i. g 6. 
There are different faculties and degrees of knowledge 
in different ſpecies. Some have only the motive and ſen- 
fitive faculties, as worms; others have alſo memory, and 
ſome imagination and invention, 2s monkeys and ele- 
pbants : beſides, that in the ſame ſpecies, ſome in doci- 
| lity and ingenuity exceed others; and that the climate, 
air, and food, have their influence on the brute kind, as 
on men, ſo that thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, in different 
countries, are found to have different qualities; of which 
Engiiſh horſes, dogs, cocks, &c. are a ſufficient proof. 
It is hard therefore to define any thing univerſally con- 
cerning brutes. What agrees to the oyſter or ftar-fiſh, 
which differ little from inanimate, will it agree to the 
OR ANG-OU TANG, Which ſcarce differs, except as to 
ſpeech, from ſome ſpecies of men ? wo 
They have ſenſible knowledge, but want intellectual know- 
ledge; they have apprehenſion, but not reſlection; are 
capable of prudence, whicl: is only a great pitch of expe- 
rience, but not of ſapience, which can only be the fruit 
of evidence, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 80. p. 4054, and 4071. 
Hobbes, Diſc. of Hum. Nat. chap. v. $ 4. chap. vi. g 4. 
and chaps. ix. 6 18. 
The chief operation of a rational ſoul is judgment, by 
which we diſtinguiſh true from falſe; to which the me- 
mory and imagination are ſubſetvient. 
be aſcribed to 6rates, ſince they do not make propoſitions. 
They are incapable of ſcience, for want of names and 
ſigns whereby to denote abſtract ideas: however, there is 
no talent peculiar to man, which we may not diſcover ſome 
relemblance of in 5r«tes, except ſpeech and cutioſity. As for 
ipeech or enunciative reaſon, to many it does not ſeem ſo 
neceſſary, ſince many of the philoſophers condemn it as a 
vice, and enjoin abſolute ſilence: in reality, ſuppoſing a 
man naturally dumb, does it follow, that he is void of rea- 
fon ? Is it any objection then to the reaſoning of brutes, 
that they have not the uſe of ſpeech, though as a late au- 
thor expreſſes it, they have all the organs neceflary for that 
purpole f Budd. Annal. Phil. p. 102. 
dome have pretended, that they have a jargon intelligible 
to one another; and Porphyry relates, that Terehas and 
Apollonius Tyanæus underſtood their language. There 
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is at leaſt a ſimilitude of ſpeech in Zrutes, for they know 
each other by their voices, and have their Ggns whereby 
they expreſs anger, joy, and other paſſions: thus a dog 
aſſaults in one ſtrain, fawns in another, howls in another, 
and cries when beaten in another. It is true, their 
ſpeech to us appears rutle and inarticulate; but perhaps 
ours 1s the ſame in their ears. And if the voice of brutes 
be unintelligible to us, does not the ſame hold of the 
language of our own kind, till we have been inſtructed 
in it? The language of foreigners, what does it appear 
to us, but a confuſed unmeaning heap of ſounds? In 
fine, if laughter be peculiar to men, we ſee the image of 
it in brutes, ſignified by the motion of their ears, eyes, 
mouth, tongue, &c. Laſtly, what is fo peculiar to man 
as foreſight of futurity; but have not beaſis this, which lay 
up ſtores with great care in their cells, as the ant, bee, &c. 
The generality of the ancient philoſophers thought that 
brutes.reaſoned : this, among the heathens, was the opi- 
nion of Anaxagoras, Plato, Porphyry, Celſus, Galen, 
Plutarch, and others. Among Chriſtians, Lactantius, 
and the whole body of Manichees and Gnoſtics: among 
the moderns Valla, Sonnertus, Arriaga, Tho. Campa- 
nella, Gaſſendus, F. Daniel, and others, aſſert the ſame. 
Plutarch has a dialogue under this title, that brutes uſe 
reaſon. All the ſeQ of Pythagoras ſhould be of the ſame 
ſentiment, becauſe the metemp/ſycho/rs imports that human 
ſouls paſs into the bodies of brutes. Can any perſon, 
ſays Lactantius, deny that hrutes have reaſon, when they 
often outwit man himſelf ? Inſt. Div. lib, iii. cap. 10. 
The Stoics, holding that the Divine Being is diffuſed 
through all creatures, were neceſſitated to maintain the 
ſouls of brutes to be divine, and conſequently that they 
had reaſon. x 
The ſcepties paralleled brutes with men. Sextus, more 
particularly, gives a compariſon between dogs and the 
human kind. The former excels the latter as to ſenſe; 
it has a quicker ſcent, whereby to purſue beaſts unſeen ; 
it diſcovers them ſooner by the eye, and is more acute to 
hearing. Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. lib. i. cap. 13. 

A dog is not deſtitute of logic, as appears from Chryſip- 
pus's famous inſtance, who obſerved that a hound com- 
ing into a road which divides into three, makes choice 
of the third by virtue of an induction or ſyllogiſm: for 
that having ſcented the two ways by which the beaſt did 
not paſs, he runs ſtraight upon the third without ſcent- 
ing it: where the reaſon is obvious: the beaſt paſſed 
either that way, or that way, or this way; but he nei- 
ther paſſed that way, nor that way, and therefore this 
way. Stanley Hiſt. Phil. p. 780. 

That a dog is poſſeſſed of what they call internal reaſon, 
appears from his chooſing things convenient, flying the 
hurtful, purſuing his food, and running away from the 
whip, and when wounded or ſick, acting prudently, as the 
circumſtances of his cale, and his abilities and Opp0i tu- 
nities dictate, | 

Of how many medicines, how many arts, do we owe the 
invention to brutes ? It was from the ſpider, that man 
learned the art of weaving; from the ſwallow he bor- 
rowed architecture, from the gooſe ſwimming, from fiſh 
navigation, from ſilk-worms ſowing ; to omit many other 
inſtances of the like kind alledged by Plutarch, Voſſius, 
and others. Tab. Bib. Græc. lib. iv. cap. 29. tom. iv. 
Plut. de Solert. Animal. p. 974. Voſſ. de Orig. Idol. 
lib. ili. cap. 27. 

How many actions are to be obſerved of brytes, not to 
be accounted for without reaſon and argumentation ? If 
we ſay that dogs, by long habit and by force of rewards 
and puniſhment, may be taught many things; do no 
this teaching, docility, and remembrance ot blows, ar- 
gue memory, fear, and deſire, which cannot fubſiſt wich- 
out knowledge, ſenſe, pleaſure, and pain? 

And if brutes have knowledge, it is allowed they muſt 
alſo have judgment and reafon, and a ſcience of univer- 
ſals. Tavern. 'Trav. Ind. ap. Phil. Trauſ. Ne 326. p. 65. 
Chauvin. Lex. Phil. p. 377, &c. 

Some ſpeak as if they held brutesto be moral beings, and 
under the obligation of the law of nature. Ulpian, and 
other civil lawyers, are ſuppoſed to be of this opinion 
as alſo the Stoics, from whoſe ſchool this tenet is ſaid to 
have been firſt borrowed. It is alleged on the other band, 
that brutes cannot be ſubject to a law, unleſs they have 
a power of knowing him that made the law, judging 
whether we have a right to command them, and what is 
contained in the law, that they may direct themſelves ac» 
cordingly; which ſeem all to be things out of the reach 
of brutess But Ulpian's definition of the law of nature, 
jus naturale e quod natura omnia animalia docuit, when 
fairly interpreted, does not imply, that brutes have rea- 
ſon and reflection, but may be underſtood of that natu- 
ral inſtinct common to man and +rute, by which they are 
impelled to ſelf-defence, propagation of their ſpecies, &c, 
Albertus and Schmidius have diflertations expteſs oa the 
divine honours paid to brats. 
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RUTES, mechaniſm af. The Carteſians, on the other hand, 
adopt that {trange paradox, of the mechaniſm of brutes; 
and aſſert them not only void of all reaſon and thought, 
but of all perception. This ſyſtem is much older than 
Des Cartes ; it was borrowed by him from Gomez Pe- 
reira, a Spaniſh phyſician, who employed thirty years in 
compoſing a treatiſe, which he entitles Antoniana Mar- 


. garita, from the Chriſtian names of his father and mo- 


ther. It was publiſhed in 1554. See Voſſ. de Orig. Idol. 
lib. iti. cap. 41. 

This was revived by Des Cartes, and farther aſſerted by 
Le Grand, D' Armaſon, and others of his followers, who 
were led to adopt this doctrine, from that principle of 
his philoſophy, that the eſſence of the ſoul conſiſts in 
thinking; ſo that, ſuppoſing knowledge and thought in 
brutes, they muſt have ſouls like thoſe of men; the ſenſitive 
ſoul of the Ariſtoiclians being held by him a mere chimera. 
But Pereira does not appear to have been the firſt inven- 
tor of the doctrine; ſomething like it having been held 
by ſome of thc ancients, as we find from Plutarch, and 
St. Auguſtin, Plut, de Plc. Phil. lib. v. cap. 20. Auguſt. 
de Quant. Animæ. Paſch. Invent. Nov. Antiq. c. 3. 
Perh+ps the beſt argument againſt the ſyſtem of machines 
is, that it is contrary to the common ſenſe and appre- 
henhons of ll mankind. Ought not thoſe who deny 
that brutes have ſenſe, to be combated with the ſame 
weap ns that are uſed againit the ſcepties, who deny all 
truth 21d certitude z and againſt the immaterialiſts, who 


deny che exiſtence of bodies? 


Hemy More, in his Enchiridion Metaphyſicum, F. Da- 


- nie}, in us Nourelles Difficultes, publiſhed in 1693, and 


in his Voyage du Monde de Des Cartes, as alſo F. Pardies, 
in a treati!e of the knowledge of brytes, have preſſed the 
Cast bans hard. Paſchius has alfo a diſputation on the 
ſcule and knowledge of brutes, and Willis a treatiſe on the 
ſoul of brutes, De Anim. Brut. Oxon. 1672, 4to. 

But to ſay the truth, we are not much wiſer for che la- 
bours ol theſe learned gentlemen. The common opi- 
nion of the untaught and unprejudiced part of mankind 
ſeems to be, that brutes have ſenſe, imagination, memory, 
and paſſion, but that they are void of underſtanding and 
reaſon ; that is, in the language of philoſophers, they 
have the inferior faculties of the ſoul, but not the ſupe— 
rior. Nor will the diſtinction appear groundleſs to thoſe 
who attend to the difference between the objects of the 
mind, and its acts about theſe objects; as allo to the dif- 
ference between the confuſed and the diſtinct comprehen- 
Gon of any thing. See Button's Hiſt. Natur, vol. ii. p. 443. 
Dee INSTINCT. 


BRUTIA, in the Medical Ir itings of the Ancients, a word 


uſed to expreſs the fatteſt and moſt reſinous kinds of 


PITCH, and ſuch as was propereſt for making the oil of 


itch, called eum picinum. 

he word brutia leems to have been an adjective of diſ- 
tinction given to this kind of PITCH by the ancients, from 
their common cuſtom of naming things from the places 
whence they were brought; Brutia being the name of a 
country in the extreme parts of Italy. Plin. lib. xv. cap. 7. 


BRYGWVOS, a kind of convullion, affecting the lower jaw, 


and ſ}iiking the teeth together; molt frequently oblerved 
in children alected with worms, 

The word is formed from Fpurty, or Bye, frequently 
uſed by Hippocrates for chatteting of the teeth. 

The brygmos, or chattering of the teeth, is a ſymptom of 
the acce!s of an ague, or intermitting fever. 


BRYON, in the Potan:cal Mritings of the Ancient Greeks, 


an abbreviation of the word bryonias 


BRYONY, in Bay, 2 name uſually made to take in two 


diſferent genera of plants, under the names of alba and 
nigra, the white and black kind. Mr. Vournefort, however, 
has determined this word to expreſs only what we call 
the white brycnuy, making TAMUS the name of the black. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a genus of the monoecia ſyn- 
geneſia claſs of plants. Its charaCters are theſe : it bath 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers are bell-ſhaped, adhering to the empalement, cut 
into five ſegments, and have three ſhort ſtamina z the fe- 
male flowers ſit upon the germen; and the petal is the 
ſame with thoſe of the male; the germen, which is un— 
der the flower, afterwards becomes a ſmooth, globular 
berry, containing oval ſecds adhering to the ſkin. There 
are ſix ſpecies. 

The firſt fort grows upon dry banks under hedges, in 
many parts of England. The roots of this plant have 
been lormerly, by impoſtors, brought into a human 
ſhape, and ſhewn about the country for mandrakes, to 
the common people, who were ealily impoſed on by 
their credulity, and the owners got good livings thereby. 
The method practiſed was, to find a young thriving 
bryeny plant, and opening the earth all 10und it, ſo as 
not to diſturb the lower fibres, they faſtened a mould, ſuch 
as is uſed by the makers of plaiſter figures, round the 
root, with wire; and then filling up the earth again, 


left it to grow to the ſhape of the mould, which it will 
do in a ſummer. The leaves of the plant are alſo often 
impoſed on the people in the market for mandrake leaves, 
although there is no reſemblance in figure, or agreement 
in quality, between them. | 
The other kind muſt be raiſed in a bark ſtove, and when 
they begin to ſpread, their branches may be trailed againſt 
the wall or againſt an efpalier; and when they are ſull 
of fruit, they make a pretty variety among other exotics, 
The root was anciently much uſed as a powerful purga- 
tive, eſpecially of ſetoſities; but now. chiefly retained as 
an uterine detergent z in which quality it enters the com- 
poſition of an ollicinal water, denominated, from it, ag, 
bryonie, generally preſcribed againſt hyſterie diſorders. 
NM. Boulduc found, by a chemical analyſis, that bryony 
conſiſts only of ſaline principles, without any ren; 
wherein it differs from mechoacan, which in other re. 
ſpects, it much reſembles. He adds, that it has more 
virtue taken in ſubſtance than in any other manner ; 
which is common to this with moſt other purgatives, 
From two ounces of H, Neumann obtained by water 
ten grains of gummy extract, and from the fame quan- 
tity he obtained by ſpirit two drams, two ſcruples and 
a half of reſinous extract. It is a ſtrong purgative, and 
as ſuch have been ſtrongly recommended in hydropic caſes. 
It appears, however, tays Neumann, not to be entirely 
ſaſe. See his chemical hiſtory of this plant, in Dr. 
Lewis's edition of Neumann's Works, p. 35 1. 

But as this is apt to be too rough in its operation, the ſe- 
veral preparations of infuſions, decoctions, and extracts, 
arc to be preferred to the ſubſtance, 

It is, when freſh, full of an uſeleſs and redundant moiſ- 
ture, and its doſe in infuſion, in white wine, which is the 
beſt menſtruum, is a dram of the dried root, or half an 
ounce of green, which is about equivalent in ſtrength, 
Hilt. Acad. Par, 1712. 

BRYTIA, among the Ancient Naturaliſis, denotes the muſt or 
ſolid part of grapes, which remain after expreſſing the juice. 

BRYUM. See Mall- Moss, and Tab. XIV. Botany, Ne 11. 

BryYuM ladlucæ folio, a name given by ſome to the oyſtet- 
green. See TREMELLA-. 

BUBALINUS /erperts, in Zoology, a name given by authors 
to the anacandaza of the Ceyloneſe, a very terrible SER- 
PEXT, common in that part of the world, and very miſ- 
chic vous among their cattle: whence its Indian name, 
which fgnifies as much. | 

BUBALUS, the b»fals, a ſort of wild bull, a ſpecies of - 
the þ95 or ox, very common in molt parts of Europe, 
and in the pepe's territories kept tame for the ſake of 
the milk of the female, of which the famous cheeſes, 
called caſe di cavallo, are made. They are alſo commonly 
employed in the affairs of huſbandry, and have for this 
purpoſe, a braſs or iron ring put through their noſes, 
and, by means of a rope, or thong of leather, put 
through this, they are managed at pleaſure ; though if 
ever ſo well tamed, they uſually keep ſomething of their 
native fierceneſs, They were originally brought from 
India into Lombardy in the reign of king Agilulf, who 
reigned from 591 to 616. 

The Italian le is conſiderably larger than the com- 
mon bull; his body alſo is thicker, and his horns very 
large, ſtraight for agreat length from their baſe, then bend- 
ing inwards, not round, but compreſſed, with one fide 
ſharp, and of a black colour ; the toughneſs of his ſkin, 
of which buff-leather is made, is well known. 

Beſides this, there ate other varieties of this ſpecies; as 
the naked buffalo of the Eaſt Indies, with briſtly thin hair, 
with the rump and thighs quite bare, the firſt marked 
with two duſky ſtripes pointing downwards, the laſt with 
two tranſverſe ſtripes; and with horns compreſſed ſide- 
ways, taper, and ſharp at the point. The American bu/- 
falo, or the Bos B180N of Linnæus, has horns very cloſcly 
united at the baſe, bending inwards and downwards, and 
turning outwards at their points; they are two fect 
round at the baſe, very prominent, ſharp at the point, 
and two feet long; the head and ſhoulders are covered 
with long hairs of a dark colour; the body is naked be- 
hind, the ſhoulders high, and the fleſh ſmelis ſtrong of 
muſk, It lodges among the high reeds in the ſavannas, 
in the interior parts of North America; it is very fierce, 
but capable of being tamed, and will breed with the 
common kind. Its weight is from 1600 to 2400lb. See 
Tab. Quadrupeds, fig. 12. See BISOn. a 
There 1s alſo the dwarf buffalo, with horns cloſe at their 
baſe, broad and flat at the beginning, receding in the 
middle, almoſt mecting at the points, and ſtanding erect. 
This animal is larger than a roe-buck, but lefs than a 
ſtag ; it is compact and well made, with ſhining hair, ot 
a tawny brown; ſhort legs, thick neck, elevated ſhoul- 
ders, and tail terminated with long hairs. Pennant. | 

BUBBLES, BuLr.#, in Phy/ics, little round drops of ve- 


ſicles of any fluid filled with air, and formed cicher on 
its ſurfacc, upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in 
raining 


' raining; or in its ſubſtance, upon a vigorous inteſtine 
co nmvtion of its parts. : 

Bubbles ire dilatable. or compreſſible, i. e. they take up 
more or leſs toom, as the included air is more or leis 
ha ed, or more or leſs preſſed, from without and arc 
round, becauſe the included aura acts equably from 
within all round. Their coat, or cover, is formed of the 
minute particles of the fluid, rerained either by the ve- 
Jocity of the air, or by the briſk atrattion between thoſe 
minvte paits «ad the air, See COLOUR, ; 

The urtle bubbles, rifing up from fluids, or hanging on 
tber urface, form thg white ſcum at top; and thele 
ſans bxbbles form the ſteam, or vapour, flying up from 
Iiquore is hing, &c. the manner of which ſee under 
Boiring, VaPorR, &c. 

Buys: k, in Commerce, is a cant name given to a ſort of 
projects, for the railing of money on imaginary grounds; 
ye: y trequent in the years 1720 and 1721. : 
The pc: tended defign of theſe undertakings was, to raiſe 
a ſtock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying 
on, lone promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manu- 
faQture, michinery, or the like. In order to which, 
propoſals wer given out, ſhewing the advantages of the 
delign, and inviting perions into it. The ſum neceſſary 
to carry on the affair, t gethet with the profits expected 
from it, were divided into a certain number of ſhares, 
or ſabſcrptions, to b- $gae hp by perſons diſpoſed to 
adventute therem. The real deſign, in ſome, was to 
raiſe a ſum for the private advantage of the projeCtors, to 
be laid out by them in the South-lea ſtock, &c. in hopes, 
by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the ſubſcribers 
money, with profit to themſelves. In others, the deſign 
was abſolutely to defraud the adventurers of their ſub- 
ſeription- money, without any view to reftitution, _ 
There was a third kind fomewhat different: the projec- 
tors of theſe, to proceed the more ſecutely, propoſed to 
have books opened, and ſubſcriprions taken at ſome time 
to come; and in the mean time took money, by way of 
premium, to intitle perſons to be admitted-ſubſcrivers, as 
ſoon as the affair ſhou'd be ripe for dividing into ſhares. 
Several thouſand ſhares were thus very frequently be- 
ſpoke in one day; and premiums, from one lhiiling, to ſome 
pounds, paid thereupon, to the profits of the projectors. 
"Che number of bubbles, and their qualities, are very ex- 
traordinary; ſome of them, too, authorized by patents; 
and, in others, the projectors and their proprietors 
formed into corporations; ſome for hſheries, ſome for 
mſurances, ſome for the digging of mines, &c. 

BUBBLING waters. See WATER. 

BUBO, in Ornithology. See OwL. 

Boso, in Anatomy, is ſometimes uſed to denote that part 
otherwiſe called INGUEN, Of groix. 

Buno, in Medicine and Surgery, denotes a tumor, ſome- 
times inflammatory, and ſometimes ſcirrhous, gather- 
ing chiefly in the glands of the z»guen or groin. 

The word comes from the Greek £zCay, inguen; the uſual 
place of ſuch tumors. 

There are two kinds of buboes, the one called benign, or 
mild, the other malignant. Mild buboes are thoſe which 
are preceded or attended with no manifeſt diſeaſe in the 
body, and they are eaſily cured by gentle mercurials, ex- 
ternally applied, and an occaſional purge ; or by encou- 
Taging ſuppuration, and proceeding as in a common ab- 
ſceis. Malignant buboes are divided into peſtilential and 
venereal : the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, &c. The 
latter are the product of impure embraces z and frequent- 
ly the forerunner ot the pox.— When a bbs is encom- 
paſſed with a circle of ſeveral colours, it is a ſign it is 
peſtilential ; and it is generally mortal. 

By buboes in peſiilential caſes, the writers in phyſie not 
only expreſs ſuch tumors as ariſe under the arms, under 
the ears, and in the groin; but comprehend under this 
term thoſe alſo which are ſituated in the neck, breaſt, 
arms, legs, and other fleſhy parts of the body, which 
ſweli and inflame in pe/7:/ential levers, and ſeem the con- 
ſequences of the endeavours of nature to throw out the 
peltiferous matter which lay concealed in the body. 
Peſlilential buboes are diſtinguiſhed from other tumors by 
their happening at a time, and in conjunction with the 
Plague, and from their being accompanied by the ſymp- 
toms proper to that diſeaſe. Theſe tumors appear ſome- 
times ſooner, ſometimes later, in the courſe of the diſ- 


eaſe; in ſome they appear before the patient knows he 


his the infection, and in others two oc three days elapſe 
before their appearance: they are very ſeldom known to 
appear later than on the fourth day, and are ſometimes 
Joined with catbuncles; but though the buboes frequently 
appear without theſe, yet the carbuncles never appear 
without tumors. | 

Perions who have theſe tumors come on without any very 
bad ſymptoms, and have them maturate ſpeedily, are in 
general the ſooneſt freed from that diſtemper, inſomuch, 


that the beſt method of giving relief in this terrible diſ- 
VoL. I. Ne 49. 
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caſe, conſiſts in the carefully promoting and keeping up 
the bubces and tumors. All diſcutient or diſperſing me- 
dicines are carefully to be avoided, and the phyſician's 
bulineſs is to aſſiſt nature in the throwing out, and molt 
ſpeedily bring theſe tumors to ſuppuration. 

The patient is to be confined to his bed on the frft ap- 
pearance of thefe, and with the help of internal medi- 
cines proper to haſten the ſuppuration of tumors, the 
parts affected are to be rubbed pretty ſtrongly with the 
hands, or cloths, and exteinal, maturating, and emolli- 
ent cataplaſms, to be applied ; of this kind is that of 
yeal?, ſalt, and muſtard-ſeed, all mixed together, or of 
yealt alone: by means of theſe the tenſe parts are re- 
laxed and ſtimulated, and the 1u;puration- greatly pio— 
moted ; as alſo by the cataplaſms of roalted onions, with 
Venice treacle and butter; or of crumb of bread, with 
milk and ſaffron. Plaſters are alſo very uſeiul on ſome 
occaſions, in theſe caſes, as the frequent renewal of the 
cataplaſms expoſes the patient too much to the external 
air, and theſe are not attended with that inconvenience. 

The moſt famed plaſters on theſe occations are that of 
Baibet, made of the diachylon, with the gum and muci— 
lage plaſter, of each half a pound; muſlard-ſced in po- 
der, three ounces; bafilicon, four ounces; all mixed and 
made in o a plaſter: and that of D Hodges, made of 
three ounces of oxycroceum, an ounce o. galbanum, the 


ſame quantity of gum caranna, and two cunces of black 


pitch, reduced to the conſiſtence of a plaſter, 

This may be uſed like the former; nor is that plaſter to 
be eſteemed a trifle, which is made of honey, flour, and 
the yolks of eggs. 

In ſome caſes ot this terrible diſtemper, the tumor comes 
to ſuppuration in a few days; in others it is lome weeks 
before it can be brought to it, by all that can be done. 
When thoroughly ſuppurated, it is tobe opened with the 
ſcalpel, it it does not break ot itfelſ; and aſter thus 
opening, when the matter has been diſcharged, it muſt 
be well cleanſed, 'The be{t digeſtive in this caſe is the 
common ointment” uſed on that occaſion, mixed with a 
imall quantity of Venice treacle, and balſam of ſuiphur 
made with oil of turpentine. At ca h dreſling the mat- 
ter is to be gently ſqueezed out of the abſceſs, and the 
ointment applied without tents, unleſs the opening prove 
very narrow; then applying over all a plaſter of the coca 
mon diachylon, or ot honey and flour. the whole may 
be bound on, and this dreiſing continued till it is a pro- 
per time to heal with ſome vulnerary balſam. 

There has been much diſpute between the phyſicians of 
different ages about the proper time for opening baboes 
of this kind; ſome have been for making an immediate 
inciſion, and others even for extirpating the whole ſwell- 
ing, as ſoon as it appeared, by means ot the knife ; but the 


' fi: lt of theſe methods has been found to be frequently 


attended with the ill conſequences of ill conditioned fi- 
tulz, ſtiffneſs, and loſs of motion in the limb, and ſome- 
times even with mortifications and gangrene; and the 
other too harſh and dangerous in many parts of the body: 
and the preſent practice univerſally diſallows both me- 
thods, being always for bringing che ſwelling to ſuppu- 
rate, Heilter's Surg. p. 200. 

The poiſon of the matter of theſe ſores has been nicely 
and boldly inquired into, as to its nature and properties, 
by Dr. A'pranus of Prague, in the time ot the plague 
there in 1680, This gentleman having launced a peſti= 
lential boil, collected the matter from it, and put it 
into a retort, luting the junctutes with the receiver very 
clotely and exactiy, and applying by proper gradation 
the ſeveral degrees of fire 3 at firſt there came over a wa- 
ter, then a more fat and viicid liquor, of an oily nature 
and laſtly, there appeared ia the neck of the retort, a ſalt. 
The fire being taken away, and the veſſels cooled, the 


doctot prepared himlelt for the opening of them by 


ſtopping his ears with cotton, his noſtrils with peſlaries, 
and his mouth with pieces of ſpunge, all ſoaked in vi- 
negar and Venice treacle. The moment the veſſcls were 
opened, however, there proceeded out of them a ſtench 
more horrible than can be conceived, which ſtruck the 
doctor with an univerſal trembling, in ſpite of his de- 
fence. He procceded, however, to break the neck of ths 
retort, and ſeparating the foetid falt from it, he ven- 
tured himſelf to taſte it, and deſired Mr. Reſhel, the per- 
ſon from whom the matter was obtained, to do the ſame : 
it was found to have a molt dreadful piercing acrid 
taſte, which the doctor compares to that of aqua regia. 
Hence he infers, that the moſt terrible ſymptoms ot this 
fatal diſeaſe are to be acchunted ſot: the ſtomach, 
wounded by ſo acrid a juice as this mingled among the 
blood, nauſeates food, and is afflicted with continual vo- 
mitings; the guts, infelted by the ſame unwelcome 
guelt, are thrown into violent perturbations, whence 
ariſe thoſe diarrhozas which often accompany the patient 
to his death ; and from the horribly acrid qualicy of this 
juice, it is no r luch piercing paias are found 
| 7H | — 
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in the bubces, and ſuch burnings in the carbuncles that} 
attend this diſeaſe, : 
Hence, alſo, as he obſerves, it is, that ſudorifics are the 
beſt remedies, fince they allay the acrimony, and tend 
to expel the venomous juices through the pores. In this 
ſickneſs at Prague this gentleman obſerved, that almoſt 
all who ſweat plentiſully recovered, whereas thoſe who 
did not ſweat, were moſlly taken off. Hooke's Philoſoph. 
Collect. NY ii. p. 18. 

By BoOEs, venereal, are tumors arifing principally in the 
groin, after contracting the venereal diſeaſe, and they 
are ſometimes attended with the other ſymptoms of that 
diſorder, ſometimes they are themſelves the only ſymp- 
toms of it. Theſe ariſe ſometimes' ſooner, ſometimes 
later, after contracting the infection. The tumor firſt 
appears with hardneſs, redneſs, and pain, either in one 
or both the groins, and ſometimes in the arm-pits. Great 
care is to be taken to diſtinguiſh, in thoſe cates, whether 
the bybo be of a benign kind, or be really from a vene- 
real infection: for miſtakes of this matter are on both 
fides very dangerous, If a benign b«bo be miſtaken for a 
venereal one, the patient is uſually treated in too harſh 
ns method, and has more trouble and pain than are ne- 
cefſary ; and, on the other hand, if a venereal bubo be 
miſtaken for a benign one, he is uſually treated ſo im- 

roperly as to be brought into a confirmed lues. 

he buboes are known to be venereal when they are the 
conſequences of impure embraces, or are accompanied 
with, or preceded, by gonorthteas, chancres, and other 
ſymptoms of the venereal diſeaſe. When {rom theſe at- 
tendant ſymptoms, and from the patient's confeſſion, the 
bubo is found to be venereal, a cure is immediately to be 
ſet about; for though there is no great difficulty or dan- 

er in theſe caſes when taken in time, yet there are few 
in which delays are of worſe conſequence; for, from 
theſe, from an irregular courſe of lite, or from an im- 
proper method of treatment, the cure often becomes ex- 
tremely difficult, and the patient too frequently gets into 
a confirmed lues. 
It is much diſputed whether the cure of theſe tumors by 
diſcuſſion be ſafe ; many are of opinion, it is by no means 
to be allowed in theſe any more than in peſtilential bu- 
bees, ſince in both caſes, by that means, the poiſon is 
driven back into the blood. But the caſe is not parallel, 
and the truth is, that in theſe tumors the cure by ſup- 
puration is flow, tedious, and attended with many in- 
conveniences, and that much better effects may be pro- 
duced, and with the greateſt ſafety, by purging and 
mercurial medicines, with the decoctions of the woods, 
and other purifiers and ſweeteners of the blood. 
The beſt method, whether the bub9 be attended with a 
gonorrbœa or not, is to purge frequently, and give pro- 
per doſes of calomel ; for bubors can never be ſafely cured 
till the body is perfectly freed from the venereal venom ; 
and, by this means, if there be a gonorrhcea in the caſe 
allo, that is cured at the fame time. When there is a 
great inflammation, and the patient is of a robuſt ple- 
thoric habit, it is always neceſſary to bleed: while this 
method is followed, diſcutient plaſters ſhould be applied 
externally to the tumor, as the mercurial plaſter or the 
like, and the patient ſhouid be kept to a regular courſe 
ot life, and a proper diet. By this method, venereal 
buboes, which are not become inveterate, may be cured 
with great caſe and ſafety. 
But if the ſurgeon be called in too late, if the 5e will 
not give way to theſe methods; or if, for any other rea- 
ſon, he determines to bring it to ſuppuration, the matu- 
ration is in this caſe to be promoted as faſt as poſſible; 
and one great method to bring on ſuppuration with 
ſpeed, is to order the part to be rubbed ſtrongly, and for 
a conſiderable time, either with the fingers wetted with 
a little oil, or with linen rags, till it look very red and 
inflamed ; and this is to be % 3A repeated, applying after 
each time a plaſter of diachylon, with the gums, or ſome 
other of the maturating kind. While the patient is able 
to go abroad, violent exerciſes of all ſorts, as dancing 
and the like, are extremely proper, and do ſervice in 
haſtening a ſuppuration. When the pain will not ſuffer 
him to walk any longer, then it is proper to keep to the 
ule of cataplaſms, inſtead of the plaſter; theſe are in- 
deed ever much more ſerviceable to promote ſuppuration 

than plaſters, and the beſt on this occaſion are thoſe 

made of onions, roaſted under the aſhes, or of flour, ho- 
ney, and yealt, or that of crumbs of bread boiled in 
milk, with the addition of a little ſaffron 3 theſe are to 
be applied warm to the parts, and frequently renewed ; 
and it is always beſt to rub the parts, till they look very 
red, before the application of them. During the uſe of 
theſe external remedies, the patient ſhould be continually 
taking decoctions of the woods, and ſmall doſes of calo- 


mel; tor theſe greatly attenuate the blood, drive it to- 


ward the ſkin, and corre the venereal venom. When 


theſe methods have brought the ſwelling to a perfect | 
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ſappuration, the ſcalpel is to be taken in hand, to make 
the opening. Great caution is to be uſed in making the 
inciſion, not to hurt the larger blood-veſſels, which might 
occaſion very dangerous himorrhages. To avoid theſe 
miſchiefs, the protuberant part of the hu is to be preſſed 
outward by the fingers, before the ſcalpel is introduced 
to make the inciſion. Great caution is alſo neceſſary as 
to the time of opening theſe tumors ; for the doing this 
either too ſoon, or too late, are of very bad conſequence 
the firſt brings on violent pains and inflammations, and 
other bad ſymptoms, and, by the latter, the venom has 
time given to mix itſelf with the blood, and bring on a 
confirmed lues. 
If the patient dreads the knife, the bby may be opened 
with a cauſtic z and by whatever means it is done, it muſt 
be afterwards well cleanſed. 1 he proper dreſſing on this 
occaſion is the common digeſtive ointment, with a ſmall 
quantity of Venice treacle, and a little red precipitate 
mixed in it; over this is to be applied a plaſter of dia- 
chylon, with the gums, or the like ; by which means the 
lips of the bxbo will be ſufficiently ſoftened : and when 
ſuſſiciently deterged in this manner, it may be healed by 
ſome vulnerary balſam applied on lint. It ſometimes 
happens, that the ulcerated bbs becomes ſo ſtubborn, 
that it will neither incarne nor cicatrize by the help of 
any medicines, but always diſcharges a copious quantity 
of matter. If, in this caſe, burat alum and red preci- 
pr_ prove of no ſervice, the actual cautery ought to 
applied, and the lymphatics will by this means have 
their communications for ever cut off. Heiſter's Surg, 
207. 
BUBON , in Botany, Macedonian PARSLEY ; a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs of plants. The charaCtess are 
theſe: it hath an umbelliferous flower, and the ſmall 
umbels have twenty rays ; the empalement of the flower 
is permanent; the flower is compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped 
petals, which turn inward, and hath five ſtamina; the 
oval germen is ſituated below the flower, which aſter- 
ward becomes an oval, channelled, hairy fruit, dividing 
in two parts, each having au oval ſeed, plain on one fide, 
but convex on the other. 'There are four ſpecies. This 
plant in warm countries is biennial ; but 1a England it 
ſeldom flowers until the third or fourth year: when the 
plant flowers it always dies. They make a pretty vari- 
ety in the green-houſe. 
The ſeeds of one ſpecies of this plant are ingredients in 
the mithridate and theriaca. 
The galbanum of the ſhops is ſuppoſed to be procured 
from two other ſpecies indifferently z and upon breaking 
their leayes, the juice which flows from the wound hath 
a ſtrong odour of the ga/banum, which is a confirmation 
of it. 
BUBONIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the After Atticus, or golden STAR-wort. 
BUBONIUS /apis, a figured ſtone, in ſhape reſembling an 
owl's head, of a flinty ſubſtance, black within, and ci- 
neritious without, It was thus denominated by Dr. Plott, 
having not been before named by naturaliſts. Hiſt, Ox- 
ford, chap. v. 5 45. | 
BUBONOCELE, a tumor in the groin z occaſioned by the 
deſcent either of the epip/oon, or the inteſtines, through 
the perforation of the mujculus obliquus deſcendens. | 
The word comes from the Greek ge, inguen, and xn, 
tumor. . 
The bubonocele is the ſame with what is otherwiſe alſo 
called ramex and HERNIA tmguinalis. : 
It is a ſpecies of rupture; though ſurgeons call it an 
incomplete one; and is common to women, as well as 
men, 
Some make two kinds of buboneceles ; the one owing to a 
deſcent of ſome of the viſcera, as the omentum, or inteſ- 
tines, ſtopping in the groin, and not falling ſo far as to 
the ſcrotum; the other a collection or ſtagnation of ex- 
crementitious humours in the inguinal glands; which 
latter is more properly called bzbo, and differs little, ex- 
cept in ſeat, from the bronchocele. 
BUBULCA, in Tchthyology, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, called 
by ſome bouviera and petenſe; it is ſmall, flat, and very 
ſhort, aeg to a round rather than a long ſhape, 
and of a fine ſilvery whiteneſs, ſeldom above two inches 
in length. 
BUCA, in Natural Hi/ory, a name by which ſome authors 
call the buccinum. 
BUCAO, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of /crcech OW 
which is of the ſize of a peacock, It is very common n 
thoſe iſlands, but wholly unknown to us, and is a ver; 
beautiful bird, but makes a hideous noiſe in the night. 
BUCARDITES, or BucAR DIA, in Natural Hiſtory, 3 
name given by many authors to a ſtone, in fome degree 


reſembling the figure of an ox's heart. See Tab. III. 
of Feffils, Claſs . 


t is uſually of the ſubſtance of the coarſer ſtones, and 1 
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no other than a quantity of the matter of ſuch ſtone re- 
ceived while moiſt into the cavity of a _ cockle, and 
thence aſſuming the figure of the inſide of that ſhell, the 


depreſſion of the head of the cockle, where the cardo or 


hinge of this ſhell is, makes a long and large dent in the 
formed maſs, which gives it a heart-like ſhape. Plott 
mentions a bucardites, which he found at Stretfford in 
Staffordſhire, which weighed twenty pounds, though 
broken half away, curiouſly reticulated, with a white 
ſpar-coloured ſtone. Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. chap. v. § 145 

BUCARDIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 

thors to a kind of HEART SsHELIL, reſembling an ox's 
heart in ſhape ; it is of the genus of the cordiformes, or 
heart-ſhells, and differs from the other kinds, in being of 
a more globular figure. 
The cabinets of the curious afford us ſeven ſpecies of this 
ſhell. 1. A yellow-furrowed one. 2. A prey ſpinoſe 
one. 3. A white-furrowed one. 4. A thicker narrow 
one. 5. The thick one, with a cardo ſeparated from the 
apex. 6. The thick kind, with the cardo at the apex ; 
and, 7. The baſtard Noah's ark ſhell. 

BUCCA-FERREA, in Botany, a name given by Micheli to 
a genus of plants, called ſince by Linnæus BUPPIA. 

BUCCA. muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome to 
the muſcle more uſually called the buccinator, and contra- 
hens labiorum. 

BUCCALES glandulæ are ſmall glands diſperſed over the 
inner fide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle 
uſeful in maſtication and digeſtion. 

Steno, and ſome. other writers, confound the buccal with 
the maxill-ry glands 3 from which they are really diſtinct. 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 304. p. 6. 

BUCCANEHRS, or BucAntERs, a term frequent in the 
Welt Indies, properly uicd for a kind of tavages who 
prepare their meat on à grate, or hurdle, made of brafil- 
wood, placed in the ſmoke, at a goud height from the 
fire, and called buccan. 

Whence, alſo, the little lodges raiſed for the preparation 
of their food, are called buccans; and the action of drefl- 
ing it huccaning. | | 
Meat 8 is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the ver- 
mil colour of a role, and a charming imell z all which it 
retains many months. Oexmelia, from whom we bave 
this, adds, that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick 
hither ;z that by eating their buccaned meat, they may be 
recovered. 

The origin of the word is referred to the people of the 
Caribbee iſlands, who uſed to cut their priſoners of war 
in pieces, and lay them on hurdles with fire underneath, 
which they call buccaning. i. e roaſting and ſmoaking to- 
gether: hence our buccaneers took both their name, and 
their cuſtom ; with this difference, that what the former 
did to men, theſe did to animals caught in hunting. 

The Spaniards, Savary tells us, call the baccaneers, in their 
territories matadores, that is, killers; and monteros, that is 
hunters : the Engliſh call theirs, cow-kzllers. 

The buccancers are of two diſtinct proſeſſions: the one 
only hunt bulls, for their ſkins; the other beaſts, for 
their fleſh, 

The act of buccaning, Oexmelia deſcribes thus : the beaſt 
being flaid, and the bones ſtripped out, the fleſh is cut 
into pieces of the length of the arm, and ſalted, and the 
next day laid on the buccan; which conſiſts of twenty or 
thirty bars laid acroſs, halt a foot from each other : un- 
der this they raile a thick ſmoke, adding the ſkin and 
bones of the beaſt to heighten it. 

The is found vaſtly better than any ſimple fuel : be- 
cauſe the volatile ſalts of thoſe paris are by this means 
communicated to the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as 
that, after a little of this buccaning, the nicelt palate wall 
eat it without further preparation. 

Buccaneers are uſually confounded with freebooters, from 
whom, in ſtrictneſs, they ought co be diſtinguiched. The 
ancient inhabitans of Hiſpaniola, and the other Caribbee 
iſlands, after their conqueſt by the Europeans, conliſted 
of four ranks or orders of perſons, viz. buccaneers, or 
bull-hunters, who ſcoured the woods; freebooters. who 
ſcoured the ſeas as pirates ; huſbandmen, who tilled the 
lands; and /aves. Of theſe, the two firſt diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt by their military diſpoſition, and the ra- 
vages they made, eſpecially among the Spaniards. 

The name is pacticularly given to the French inhabitants 
of the iſland of St. Domingo, whoſe ſole employment is 
to hunt bulls, or wild boars; in order to ſell the hides of 
the former, and the fleſh of the latter. 

Sometimes the word. buccaneer lignifies alſo thoſe famous 
adventurers of all the nations in Europe, who joined to- 
gether, to make war againſt the Spaniards of America : 
and, under that name, their hiſtory has been publiſhed 
in the year 1686, by Alexander Oliver Oexmelia. 

The buccaneers ſell their meat by the bundle or pack, 
weighing commonly ſxty pounds, at the rate of ſix pieces 
of eight per pack, The palmetto leaves ſerve to pack it 
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up in, but their weight is deducted; ſo that there muſt 
be in each pack ſixty pounds of neat fleſh. Theſe buc- 
caneers have alſo a great trade of the lard of boars, which 
they melt and gather in large pots, which they call pe- 
tiches, This lard, which is called mantegua, is alſo ſold 
for about eight pieces of eight per pot. 

There is a great conſumption aad trade of each of theſe 

articles in the French ſettlements of the iſlands of St. 

Domingo, and in thoſe of Tortuga; beſide which they 

ſend great quantities of them) to the Antilles, and even 

into the continent of French America. There is alſo a 

great deal of it told for the ſupport of the crews of the 

ſhips that come from France for trading, or which the 
privateers of Tortuga fit out, for cruiling againſt the 

Spaniards. 

BUCCEA, or BuccELLa, in Medicine, a term uſed by 

ſome to expreſs a fragment of any thing, and others 

make it the name of what we uſually call a ov s of 
the noſe. 

BUCCELLARII, an order of ſoldiery under the Greek 
emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the ammu- 
nition- bread. 

The word is formed from buccellus, a kind of loaf, or cake 
of a circular figure. | 

The buccellarit were alſo called, in reſpe& of their coun- 
tri, Gallogr ci, or Helenogalate, q. d. Greeks of Galatia; 
lometimes Maryandini. 

Authors are much divided as to the office and quality of 
the buccellarii: ſome give the denomination to pariſites in 
the courts of princes and great men, maintained at their 
table and expence. In reality, among the Viſigoths, 
buccellarius was a general name for all clients, or vaſſals, 
who lived at the expence of their lords. Spelman rather 
ſuppoſes them to anſwer to what among us are called te- 
nants by military ſervice. Others repreſent the buccellarit 
as ſtationary toldiers in the provinces, who, when the 
emperor commanded, marched before and behind him 
as his body guard. According to others, they were men 
whom the emperors employed in putting perſons to death 
ſecretly. | 

BUCCELLATIO, in Surgery, a word uſed by ſome chirur- 
gical writers for the {topping the bleeding of an artery or 
vein, by applying lint to it. 

BUCCELLATION, in Ancient Phyſic, the name of a me- 
dicine, in which ſcammony was the principal ingredient. 

BUCCELLATUM, in Ancient Military Weiers, denotes 
camp-B*EAD or BISKET baked hard and dry, both for 
lightneſs and keeping. 

The word is formed from buccea, or buccella, a morſel, or 
mouthful ofmeat. 
Solder» always carried with them enough for a fortnight, 
and ſometimes much longer, ducing the time that mili- 
tary diſcipline was kept up. : 

BUCCINA, an ancient military, or rather muſical inſtru- 
ment, uſed in war; eſpecially for proclaiming the watches 
of the night, and giving notice to the ſoldiery when they 
were to mount, and when to quit the guard. 

The word comes from bucca, mouth, and cano, 1 fing ; be- 
cauſe played on by the mouth: others ſuppoſe it 33 
from 8-«ayn, or Buxam, which ſigniſies the ſame; form- 
ed from gg, bullock, and cano, 1 /ing ; becauſe anciently 
made of bullock's horns : others from the Hebrew but, a 
trumpet. Varro will have it to have been originally 
formed by onomatopeia, from bon bou, alluding to the 
ſound it gives. Others, with more probability, derive it 
from buccinum, the name of a ſhell-filh. | 

The buccina is uſvally confidered as a ſpecies of tuba, or 
trumpet ; from which however, in propriety, it appears 
to have differed, not only in reſpect ot figure, which in 
the tuba was ſtraight, and in the buccina recurve, or crooked, 
but in ſound ; that of the buccina being tharper, and 
audible to a greater diſtance than the trumpet-ſound. 
The buccina approached neareſt to the cornu, or horn: oti- 
ginally the two ſeem to have been the ſame ; though in 
after-times a difference aroſe z the name buccinum being 
reſtrained to the leſſer ſorts, and the cornu to the larger. 
—Home allo take the buccina to bave been leſs crooked 
than the cornu, which made a full ſemicircle. 

Varro aſſures, that the huccinæ were alſo called cornua, 
horns ; becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, as 
is ſtill done among ſome people. Servius intimates 
that they were at firſt made of goats or rams horns ; and 
accordingly, in Scripture, the like inſtruments uſed both 
in war, and in the temple, are called rams horns, ker en- 
Jobel and ſopheroth haijobelim, or buccinæ of rams. 

This inſtrument was in uſe among the Jews, to proclaim 
their feaſt - days, new moons, jubilees, labbatic years, and 
the like. At Lacedemon, notice was given by the buc- 
cina when it was ſupper time; and the like was done at 
Rome, when the grandees had a buccina blown both be- 
fore they ſat down to table, and aſter. 

The ſound of the buccina was called buccinus, or bucinus, 
and the muſician who played on it, buccinator. 
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Buccina alſo denotes the ſpace or extent to which the 


| Tound of the buccina may be heard, 

BuccinA auris, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the tympa- 
num or drum of the car. 

BUCCINATOR, he that ſounds or winds the buccina. 
Among the Romans there was a public flave, denumi- 
neted buccinator nominum, whoſe office was to attend the 

public crier. 

BuccinaToR, in Anatomy, a muſcle on each ſide the 
face common to the lips and cheeks z making the inner 
ſubſtance of the latter. Its fibres run from the proceſſus 
corone of the lower jaw to the angle of the mouth, and 


adhere to the upper part of the gums of both jaws: 


through its middle paſs the upper dufus ſalivales. By 
this is contracted the cavity of the mouth, and the meat 
thruſt forward to the teeth in maſtication. | 

It has its name from huccina, trumpet ; becaufe, when 
ſwelled, it entangles the cheeks, as. in blowing a trumpet. 
—See Tab. Anat. (Myil.) fig. 1. n. 10. 

BUCCINUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the LARK-SPUR. Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. 

Buccixum is alſo uſed for the TRUMPET+/bell. It is a 
diſtinct genus of the univalve ſpiral tefacca, in the 
Linnzn ſ\ſtem. See SHELLS. 

BUCCO, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, and ſome 
others, to the muſcle more uſually called buccinata, and 
contrahens labiorum. 


Bucco, in Ornitho/ogy, a genus of birds of the order of 
c. 
BUCCULA, in Anatomy, the fleſhy part under the chin. | 


Some extend the name farther to the whole lower part of 
the face, comprehending the under part of the lower 
lip, with the chin and the fleſhy part under it. 

BuccvLa, in Antiquity, denotes the umbo of a ſhield, or 

the part prominent in the middle thereof, 
It is thus called, becauſe uſually made in the form of a 
mouth or face, cither of a man or ſome animal. The 
like figures were ſometimes alſo found on other parts of 
armour, eſpecially on the loricæ and thoraces. 

BUCENT AUR, the name of a large ſtate-veſſel, uſed by 
the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, per- 
formed each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. 

The word comes from fouxeyraupeg:; compoſed of pau, 
a particle of augmentation, uled to denote an enormous 
greatneſs, and yevravpog, centaur. Juſtiniani adds two 
other etymologies : the firit from is, and taurus, or ra- 
ther &ntaurus; the name of one of /Eneas's veſſels in 
Virgil: the other from bucentauras, for ducentaurus, a 
word forged to ſignify a veſſel capable of holding two 
hundred meh. | 
P. Juſtiniani gives a very preciſe deſcription of the bucen- 
taur ; and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the 
year of Chriſt 1311, though others trace it higher, to the 
year 1177, when the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa came 
to Venice, to make peace with the republic and the pope : 
at which time the pope, in conſideration of the ſervices 
the ſtate had done him, in ſheltering him in their city, 
when he had been driven out of his own, granted them 
ſeveral privileges; and made a preſent to the doge of a 
geld ring, which is the origin of that yearly caft by the 
doge, from the bucentaur, into the ſea. 
It is on Aſcenſion- day, that the doge, being advanced in 
the bucentaur a little way into the gulph, throws a gold 
ring into the ſea, and ſays, We marry thee, O ſea, in 
« token of that true and perpetual dominion which the 
republic has over thee.” 
The archducheſs Maria Joſepha, married to the prince of 
Saxony, on the day of her entry into Dreſden, was re- 
ceived in a magnificent galley, finely rigged, and called 
a bucehtaur, becauſe built after the model of that of 
Venice. 

BUCEPHALON, in Botany. See TrRoOPHAIs. 

BUCEPHALUS, Suntec aeg. See Hoksk. 

BUCEROS, in Or4iths/ogy, the name of a ſpecies of raven 
found in the Eaſt Indies, China, and Tartary, Its head, 
neck, rump, and tail, are of a gloſſy black, without the 
leaſt tinge of any other colour. It is of the bigneſs of a 
well grown pullet : its head is remarkably large, as is its 
beak, which has a conſiderable gibboſity towards the 
baſe, riſing above the reſt of the ſurface. 

BucERos, forms a genus of birds, of the order of picæ, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The beak is convex, and bent 
backwards; the upper chap of the beak is longer than 
the under; the noſtrils are near the baſe of the beak ; 
the tongue 1s acute and ſhort, and the feet are formed for 
walking. 

BUCHNERA, in Botany, the name of a genus of the di- 
dynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe: the perianthium is tubular, conſiſting of 
one leaf, divided into five ſegments at the edge, and re- 
maining after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts 
of one petal, which forms a very long and capillary 


. 
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vided lightly into five ſegments, which are ſmall at the 

baſe, and broader, and figured like a heart at the ton; 

The ſtamina are four very ſhort Glaments ; the en 

are oblong and obtuſe; the germen of the piſtil is oblon 

and oval; the ſtyle is very ſlender, and of the length of 
the tube; and the ſtigma is obtuſe. The ſruir is a ca 

| ſule of an oblong oval figure, pointed at the end, con. 
taining two cells, and opening at the top into two Parts, 

| The ſeeds are numerous, and of an angular figure. There 
are four ſpecies. 

BUCIDA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 
claſs of plants, the calyx of which is indented in five 
ſegments; it has no corolla; and the fruit is a ſingle 
feeded berry. There is only one ſpecies of this genus. 

BUCK, a male horned beaſt of venery or thace, whole fe- 

male. is denominated a doe. ; 
A buck the firſt year is called a fawn, the ſecond a pricker 
the third a /ore/, the fourth a /ore, the fifth a buck of the 
firſt head, and the fixth a great buck, See DEER and 
HunTixG. | 

Buck is alſo applied to the males of the hare and rabbit 
kind. Hares commonly go to buck in January, Februa- 
ary, and March, and ſometimes all the warm months; 
ſometimes they ſeck the buck ſeven or eight miles from 
the place where they fit. | 
The buck rabbit is faid to kill all the young he can come 
at; on which account the doe is careful to hide her off- 
ſpring in ſome remote corner out of his way. 

The doe coney goes to bcþ as ſoon has ſhe has kindled. 
She cannot ſuckle her young till ſhe has been with the buct; 
When he has bucked, he uſually falls backward, and lies 
as in a trance half dead, at which time he is eaſily taken. 

Buck-ma/t, is uſed by ſome for the maſt or fruit of the 
beech-tree. 

Boucx- bean. See TRIFOLIUM paluſtre, 
This plant, though mentioned by ſeveral writers be- 
fore Simon Pauli, yet was firſt recommended by him 
in ſcorbutic caſes. He fays it is more ſubtle and pene- 
trating than naſlurtium, or creſſes. 
It ſeems at preſent to be coming into great repute in many 
chronical diſtempers; and frequently preſcribed among 
alexipharmics. 
Many have got it into uſe in their families in the form of 
tea, and experience its conſtant uſe to be very effectual 
againſt ſcrophulas, the king's evil, and obſtinate ſcor- 
butic diſtempers. Its taſte, at firſt, is not very grateful, 
but time wears off that diſlike 3 its uſe in ſhop compoſi- 
tions is not yet known. 
Buck-bean ſerves in Hampſhire to a very remarkable uſe ; 
the brewers uſing it in their beer in the place of hops. 
It is a good preſerver of the drink, and is a bitter of 
as agreeable a flavour : it has this advantage alſo, that 
one eighth part of the quantity is ſufficient; it is a very 
harmleſs plant, and is given by many as an antiſcorbutic, 
and by ſome in rheumatiſms, and other chronic caſes, It 
might be extremely worth while to try this practice in 
other parts, as the plant might be eaſily cultivated in ary 
quaniity, and with this advantage, that it will grow 
on the worlt kind of boggy land, which will produce no- 
thing elſe. 

Buck Ain. See SKINS. 

Buck Hall, in our Ancient Lato books, a toil wherein to 

take deer. 

By an ancient ſtatute, no perſon is allowed to keep a 

buck-/lall, who has not a park of his own. Stat. 19. 

Hen. VII. | 

BUCKET, in Hydrautics, a kind of veſſel or recipient chiefly 

of uſe for the raiſing and conveyance of water from 

wells, and other places. 

The word is formed from the French bacquet, a pai or tub. 

In an army, buckets are carricd with the artillery, in the 

fire-workers ſtores. 

Town-buckets, for extinguiſhing fires, are made of thick 

leather, ſtrongly ſoaked and boiled. 

One method of raiſing water, deſcribed by hydraulic 

writers, is by the means of a chain of buckets. 

BUCKET, ſea-gage. See Sea-GAORE. 

BUCKING, among Miners. See Ore, 

BUCKING, an operation performed on linen cloth and 

yarn, to render them ſomewhat white, by working them 

with ley made of aſhes. 

Bucking of cloth is the firſt ſtep or degree of whitening 

it. See BLEACHING. 

To drive a buck of yarn, they firſt cover the bottom of 

the bucking tub with fine aſhes of the aſn- tree, then ſpread 

the yarn thereon, then cover it again with the aſhes, and 
thus /lratum ſuper firatum, till the yarn is all in; when 
they cover the whole with a bucking-c/oth, and lay on it 
more aſhes, and pour in warm water, till the tub be full, 
and let it ſtand all night. Next morning they let the ley 
run into another veſſel, and, as it waſtes, fill up the tub 
with warm water from a kettle, and, as this waſtes, fill 


arched tube; its verge is plain and ſhort, and is di- 


it up with the ley that runs from the bucking-tub; fill ob- 
ſerving 


ſerving to make the ley hotter and hotter, till it boils. 
Thus are both the tub and kettle to be ſupplied. for at 
leaſt four hours, which js called driving a buck of yarn. 

BUCKLE, in Matters of Trade, a little metalline machine, 
whereby to retain and keep faſt certain parts of the ha- 


bit, as well as of the harneſs of horſes, &c. 
The word is formed from the French boucle, and that, 


according to Caſſeneuve, from the barbarous Latin plu/- | 
cula, which fignihes the ſame. According to Manege, 


from bucula, the anſa, or handle, of a buckler. 

The buckle is a part of modern dreſs, correſponding to 
the fibula, among the ancients. 

Buckles are of divers ſorts, as ſhoe and garter buckles 
ſome round, others ſquare, or oval, or cut, each of 
which have their teſpective artificers by whom they are 
made. 

The like may be ſaid of the great variety of buckles be- 
longing to the pack and hackney-ſaddles. 

BuCKLE, girth, among Sadlers, is a four ſquare hood, with 
a tongue, which is made ſteady, by going through a hole 
or leather, and faſtened with narrow thongs. 

BUCK LER, a piece of defenſive armour, uſed by the an- 
cients to ſkreen their bodies from the blows of their 
enemies. 

The word comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium ; 
of bucula, the umbo or middle point of this weapon, 
which had uſually a head, or mouth, repreſented pro- 
minent thereon. 

The buckler of Achilles is deſcribed by Homer, that of 
ZEneas, in Virgil, that of Hercules, in Heſiod: Ajax's 
buckler was lined with ſeven bulls hides. - 

The buckłler is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ſhield 
or target; and by the one or the other we indifferently 
render what among the ancients were denominated c/y- 
peus, ſcutum, and parma; though the three latter were 
different from each other. Phil. Tranſ. N 241. p 
206. 

The ancients were particularly ſolicitous to preſerve 
their bychlers in fight: it being highly infamous, and e- 
ven penal, to return without them. It was on their 
bucklers that they carried off the bodies of their lain, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of diſtinction. Potter. Arch. lib. iii. cap. 
4. & 13. 

The e {till retain the ſword and buckley in their 
night walks. 5 

Buckler, on medals, are either uſed to ſignify public 
vows, rendered to the gods for the ſafety of a prince; or 
that he is eiteemed the defender and protector of his 
people. Theſe were particularly called votive bucklers, 
and were hung at altars, &c. 

BrvckxLtr muſtard, in Botany. See MusTaARD. 
BuCK1.ER of a ca/#, denotes a moveable head, whereby to 
compreſs the contents of it, | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, a buck/er of PILCHARDSs. 
BUCKRAM, a thick ſort of linen or hempen cloth, ſtif- 
fenced with gum, chiefly uſed in the linings of cloaths, 
to ſuſtain and make them keep their form. | 
BUCKS: HORN. See PLANxTAIN. 

BUuCK$S-HORN cre/ſes, See COCHLEARIA. 

BUCK THORN, Rhamnus, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
 tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
male and ſemale flowers on different plants, which have 
no empalements according to ſome, or petals, according 
to others. The cover of the ſexes is funnel-ſhaped, cut 
into four parts at the top, which ſpread open, the male 
flowers have four ſtamina of the length of the tube, ter- 
minated by ſmall ſummits; the female flowers have a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a 
quadrifid fligma; the germen afterward becomes a 


r1oundiſh berry, incloſing four hard ſeeds. There are 


nineteen ſpecies of the rhamnus. | 
The berries of buckthorn are larger than elder-berries, 
round and black, yielding a bitter purple juice, tinged 
with green, and holding thiee or four cornered ſeeds. 
The tree grows in woods and hedges, having its branch- 
es ſet with long ſtiff thorns, | 
1 he ſyrup is the only preparation of thoſe berries now in 
phyſical uſe. See Buck-THORN, 
It is a ſt:ong purgative, and effectual in evacuating wa- 
tery and flatuknt humours; on which account it is el- 
teemed in dropſies, rheumatiſms, and even the gout. 
Ot buckthorn berrics are made three ſeveral ſorts of co- 
Joursz; being gathered green, and kept dry, they are 
called /ap-berriesz which being ſteeped in alum-water, 
give a fair yellow colour, uſed by painters, book-binders, 
and leather-dreſters; o alſo make a green colour, called 
$AaP-green, taken from the berries when they are black. 
Theſe being bruiſed, and put into a braſs kettle, and 
there ſuffered to remaia for three or four days, with 
ſome beaten alum put to them, are afterwards preſſed, 
and the liquor utuaily put into bladders, and hung up 
till it be dry: this is afterwards diſſolved in water or 
wine, but Canary is the belt, to prelerve the colour from 
Vor. I. Nt 49. . | 


| 


ſtarring. The third is of a purpliſh colour, made of the 
berries ſuffered to grow upon the buſhes till the middle 
or end 'of November, 'when they are ready to fall of 


3 Vide Boyle, Phil. Works abr. vol. ii. p. 
70, 77. 


BUCKTHORN, ſca, in Netany. See Sta Buckthorn., 
BUCK- WHEAT, See WRTEAT. 


BUCOLICZ, is uſed by ſome for the art of managing, 


feeding, and breeding cattle. 


BUCOLICS, Pafterals ; a kind of poems relating to ſhep- 


herds and their flock. ; 
The word is derived from Bzg, and xcaov, cibus, meat; 
hence gπι , to feed cattle; and gang, bubulcis, a 
herdſman. 3 
Bucolic poetry is the moſt ancient of all the kinds of poe- 
try; and is ſuppoſed to have had its origin in Sicily, 
amidſt the mirth and diverſions of the ſhepherds; and to 
have been inſpired by love and idlenefs : by degrees, theic 
rural gallantries were brought under rules, and became 
an art. The concerns of the flocks, the beauties of na- 
ture, and the pleaſures of a country life, were their prin- 
cipal ſubjects. Moſchus, Bion, and Theocritus, were 
the moſt agceeable among the ancient brcol:c poets, 
Fontenelle obſerves, that Theocritus's ſtyle is ſometimes 
a little too bucolic. Some authors attribute the invention 
of bucolic poetry to a ſhepherd called Daphnis; and others 
to Bucolius, fon of Laomedon : but this appears all 
fiction. 
Some aſcribe the invention of bucolic poetry, to the herdſ- 
men of Laconia, who, not being able to hold the cuſ- 
tomary feaſt of virgins in honour of Diana Caryatis, by 
reaſon of the war with Xerxes, inſtituted Bzxoaacuor, 
or bucolic exerciſes, in lieu thereof. 
Hence alſo the origin of a ſort of poetical champions, 
called 2zxonacar, by the Latins ludtiones, who went about 
the country contending for the prizes frequently pro- 
poſed for the conquerors in this kind of combat. Of 
which rank Dayhnis was the moſt diſtinguiſhed. . They 
not only rehearſed their verſes, but played on a kind of 
Haul or pipe, called /yrinx. Scal. Poet. lib. i. cap. 4. 
ott. Arch. lib. ii. cap. 20. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. tom. iii. 
p-. 123, & 131, &c. | 


Bucolie poetry is by ſome called a/trabic, as being ſ uppoſed 


to have. ſirſt commenced among the ancient herdſmen in 
r ding a fort of waggons called a/trabes. 

It is uſually divided into monoproſopium, wherein only a 
ſingle perſon ſpeaks, and amæbæum, or dialogue, where- 
in are ſeveral interlocutors. 

Theocritus's IDYLLIia, and Virgil's EcLocves, are 
the chief of the ancient hᷣucolics now extant. 


BUCTON, a word uſed by Severinus, and ſome others, 


as a name for that part o 


the pudendum muliebre, Come 
monly called the HYMEN, 


BUD primarily denotes that part of a SEED which firſt be- 


gins to ſprout or germinate. 
In which ſenſe, Lud amounts to the ſame with germ, 
er men, gem, or gemma. 

yo moſt ſeeds is found a true bud, conſiſting of perfect 
leaves, only differing in bigneſs from thoſe which grow 
on the ſtalk. In many ſeeds this 4rd is very apparent, in 
others it lies ſo deep between the lobes, as to be almoſt 
indiſcernible. In ſome plants the leaves of the buds are 


but two, in others four, in others ſix, and in ſome 
more. 


BuD is alſo uſed to denote the beginning of a bloſſom, or 


young ſprout, whether of a branch, foliage, or flower. 
The buds of flowers and fruits are formed at the ſame 
time as the branches themſelves on which they ariſe. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1711. p. 59, ſeq. 

The bud of a branch has its origin from the inner part-of 
the ligneous body next the pith ; by which it differs from 
a thorn, which has its origin from the outer and leſs 
fruitful part, and ſo produces no leaves, being as it were 
only the male of a bud. 

Every hu, beſides its proper leaves, wherein it is couched 
or folded up, is covered with divers leafy paanicles or 
ſurfoils, which ſerve as a defence to the leaves them- 
ſelves. Grew. Anat. Veget. lib. i. cap. 4. lib. iv. cap. 
1. H 2. & cap. 5. 53. 

The'buds or knots on branches ariſe from the inmoſt part 
of the branches, the ſtruQuure of the ligneous fibres and 
little bladders of the branch being ranged fo nicely in 
this form, that, upon the putting out of the branch, the 
bud, which is compoſed of the ſame parts, may likewile 
ſhoot with it. Phil. Tranſ. No 118. p. 404. 
J.eewenhoeck aſſures us, that in the 5 of a currant-tree, 
even in winter, he could diſcover not only the ligneous 


part, but even the berries themſclves, appearing like 
{mall grapes. 


Bud is ufed in the country language for a weaned calf of 


the firſt year; fo called becauſe the horns are then in 
the bud. l 


BUDDING, in Gardening. See ENGRAPTING, 
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BU DDT E, in Mineralogy, a name given by the Engliſh 
dreſſeis oi the ores of metals, to a ſort of frame made 
to rec-ive the ore after its firlt ſeparation from its groſſeſt 
fou' gels. 8 

Tue ore is firſt beaten to powder in wooden troughs, 

through which there 1uns a continual ſtream of water, 

which carries away ſuch of it as is fine enough to paſs 

a grating, which is placed at one end of the trough; 

thi. fails into a long ſquare receiver of wood, called the 

launder : the heavieſt and pureſt of the ore falling «t the 
b-ad ot the launder, is taken out ſeparately, and requires 
bttle more care or trouble; but the other part, which 
ſpreaus over the .middle and lower end of the launder, 
is thrown into the buddle, which is a long ſquare frame 
of boards, about four feet deep, ſix long, and three 
wide; in this there ſtands a man bare-tooted, with a 
trampling ſhovel in his hand, to caſt up the ore about an | 
inch thick, upon a ſquare board placed before him as 
high as his mivdle ; this is termed the budd/e-bead;,, and 
the man dextrouſly, with one edge of his ſhovel, cuts 
and divides it longwiſe, in re pect of himſelf, about half 
an inch aſunder, in theſe little cuts; the water coming 
gently from the edge of an upper plain board, carries 
away the filth and lighter pait of the prepared ore hrit, 
and then the metalline part immediately after; all falling 
down in the Fulle, where, with his bare teet, he ſtrokes 
it and ſmooths it, that the water and other heterogene- 
ous mitter may the ſooner paſs off from it. | 

When the buddle by this means grows full, the ore is 

taken out; that at the bead part, being the fineſt and 

ureſt, is taken out ſeparate from the reit, as from the 

3 The ſreſt is again trampled in the ſame buddl/e; 
but the hed, or as it is called, the forchead, of this 
buddle, and of the launder, are mixed together, and car- 
ried to another buddte, and trampled as at firſt. I he 
forehead of this lait 5uddle, that is, that part of the ore 
which has fallen at the head, is carried to what they call 
a drawing budd!le. whoſe difference from the reſt is only 
this, that it has no tye, but only a plain ſloping board, 
on which it is once more waſhed with the trampling tho- 
vel. Tin-ore, when it is taken from this, is called black 
tin, and this is tound to be completely ready for the 
blowing-houſe, Phil. Tranſ. No 69, Sec Dreſſing of 
OE. | 

BUDDLING, of calamine, denotes the operation of cleanſ- 
ing it from filth, by waſhing and picking it, prepar-i0:y 
to the baking it in the oven. Phil. Trauſ. Ne 198. p. 
675. See CALAMINE. 

BuDDLIiNG-41/þ, a {mall, ſhallow veſſel, like the baſons of 
a pair of ſcaies, for the waſhing of orcs of metals by the 
band, | 

BUDGE. Sce Boucue. 

Bu DGE-barrels, are ſmall barrels well hooped, with only 
one head, the other end having nailed on it a piece of 
leather, to draw together upon ſtrings, like a purſe. 
Budge barrels are uied for carrying powder along with a 
gun or mortar: as being leſs dangerous, and alſo eaher 
than whole barrels. They are alſo uſed upon batteries of 
mortars, for holding meal-powder. 

BUDHURS, in /chthyo/opy, a name given by the Iriſh to a 
large ſpecies of TRUUT, reſembling outwardly the red 
GilLaROO, See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lxiv. N“ 14, and 15. 

BUDDLLIA.: in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynta 
claſs of plants. Its chariCters are theſe : the flower is 
of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, and quidriſid; and hath four 
ſhort ſlamina, which are placed at the diviſions of the 
petal ; the oblong germen is ſituated in the centre, which 
afterward becomes an oblong capſule, having two cells 
fitled with ſmall feeds, There are two ſpecies, which, 
grow naturally in gullies, or other low ſheltered ſpots in 

the Welt Indies; their branches being too tender to reſiſt 
the force of ſtrong winds, they are rarcly ſcen in open 
ſituations. 


— 


BUDNAEANS, in Eccle/ra/tical Hiſtory, ſo called from the 


name of their leader, Simon Budnæus. They not only 
denicd all kinds of religious worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt, but 
aſſerted, that he was not begotten by any extraordinary 
act of divine power; being born, like other men, in a 
natural way. Budnzus was depoſed from his miniſterial 
ſunctions in the year 1584, and publicly excommuni- 
cated, with all his diſciples; but afterwards abandoning 
his peculiar fentiments, he was re-admitted to the com- 
munion of the Socinian ſect. Crellius aſcribes the ori- 
gin of the above opinion to Adam Neuſer. Moſh. Eccl. 
Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 199. 
BUDUN is the name of one of the Ceyloneſe gods : he is 
ſuppoſed to have arrived at ſupremacy, after ſucceſſive 
tran{migration from the lowelt (tate of an inſect, through 
the various ſpecies of living animals, There have been 
three deities of this name, each of which is ſuppoſed to 
reign as long as a bird removes a hill of ſand, half a 


BUFETAGE, bufetagium, or bufetaria, a duty paid to the 


BUFF, in Commerce, a ſort of leather prepared ſtom the 


PR 


_ drefled, makes excellent CF. 


Burr, in Medicine, is uſed to ſignify that ſizy, viſcid, 


BUFFET. See BEavrEr. 
BUFFALO, Bubalus, in Zoology, See BuBarL vs. 
BUFTOON, a droll, or mimic, who diverts the public by 


BUFO, in Zoology, the name by which many authors call 


BUFONIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria digynia claſs 


BUF 


lord for the drinking, or rather ſelling, of wine in ta- 
verns. & 

The word is formed from b1vetage, or buveteric, of the 
French boire, to drink. Du-Cange. Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. 


{kin of the buffalo, or BUBALUS. 
The ſkin of the buffalo being dreſſed in oil, after the 
manner of ſhammy, or chamois, makes what we call 
buff ſkin; anciently much uſed among the military men 
for a kind of coats or doublets z and ſtill retained by ſome 
of our grenadiers, as well as the French gen d'ar met, on 
account of its exceeding thickneſs and tirmneſs. It is 
alſo uſed for waſte-belts, pouches, &c. 
Buff: ſkins, or buff-leather, makes a very conſiderable ar. 
ticle in the Engliſh, French, and Dutch commerce, at 
Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and along the coaſt of Africa. 
'The ſkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, when 
dreſſed in oil, and prepared after the ſame manner as 
that of the buffalo, are likewiſe denominated buf, and 
uſed for the ſame purpoſes.—In France there are a good 
number of conſiderable manufacteries employed in the 
preparation of ſuch ſkins; particularly at Corbeil, Paris, 
and Rouen: their firſt eſtabliſhment is owing to the 
vieur Jabas, a native of Cologne, 'The manner of pre- 
paration fee under SHAMMY. 
The ſkin of the American mooſe deer, when well 
The Indians make their 
ſnow- ſhoes of them. Their way of drefling it, which is 
reckoned very good, is thus: atter they have haired and 
grained the hide, they make a lather of the mooſe's 
brains in warm water, and, aſter they have ſoaked the 
hide for ſome time, they ſtretch and ſupple it. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 368. 


tough mals, which forms on the upper ſuriace of the 

blood; it is what phyſicians call the coagulable lymph, 

which Dr. Fordyce in his very excellent Elements of 

the Practice of Phyſic, ſays, it is not ſo eaſily coagulable 

when the arteries of the perſon from whom the blood 

0 drawn, act more ſtrongly than they uſually do. See 
1.00D, 


his plealantries and follies, | 
Menage, after Salmaſius, derives the word from huge; 
a name given to thoſe who appeared on the Koman the- 
atre with their cheeks blown up; that, receiving blows 
thereon, they might make the greater noiſe, and ſet the 
people a laughing. Others, as Rodiginus, makes the 
origin of buffoonery more venerable; deriving it from a 
feaſt inſtituted in. Attica, by K. Erictheus, called Bu- 
PHO NIA. . 
Buf/oons are the ſame with what we otherwiſe find de- 
nominated feurre, gelaftani, mimilogi, mini/telli, goliardi, 
Joculatores, &. whoie chief ſcene is laid at the tables of 
great men. 
Gallienus never ſat down to meat without a ſecond table 
of buffoons by him; Tillemont alſo renders PAN To- 
MIMES by bufſcons. In which ſenſe he obſerves, the 
ſhews of the ens were taken away by Domitian, 
reſtored by Netva, and finally abolithed by 'Trajai. 
Hiſt. des Imper. tom. ii. p. 144. 


the common TOAD, denominated by others RUBETA. 


of plants, the calyx of which is a permanent perianthium, 
conſiſting of four erect, ſubulated, carinated leaves; 
the corolla conſiſts of four oval, linear, entire, ercct, 
equal petals, ſhorter than the cup; the fruit is an oval 
compteſſed capſule, conſiſting ot two valves, and con- 
taining one cell, in which are two oval compreſſed ſeeds. 
There is one ſpecies. ; 
BUFONITA, in Natural Hiſtory, the To AD-/tfone. This 
is a foſſil that has been received not only among the liſt 
of native ſtones by the generality of auchors, but even 
has held a place among the gems, and is (till worn in 
rings by ſome people: it is, however, as much an ex- 
traneous follil, as any animal remaining of that kind. 
There has been a ſtrong opinion in the world, that it was 
ſound in the head of an old toad; and that this anima 
voided it at the mouth, on being put on a red cloth. See 
Tab. Foſſils, Claſs 8. 
The general colour of the bufonite is a deep, duſky 
brown; but it varies greaidy in this reſpect in ſeveral 
ſpecimens, ſome of which are quite black, others of an 
extremely pale, ſimple brown, a cheſuut colour, livet 
colour, black, grey, or whitiſh, | 
The bufonite are uſually found immerſed in beds of ſtone ; 
and fo little doubt is there of what they have originally 


mile high, and fix miles round, by a fingle grain in a 


thoulaud years. Sce JHAKRADA WENDRA, 


been, viz. the petrified teeth of the /zupus pi/cis, or wolt- 


faih, that part of the jaw of the fiſh has ren 
| CCl 


"BUG. 


been found, with the teeth petrified in it. Ste GROR- 
DEUR- "WY 

The bufonite are ſaid to be cordial and aſtringent : many 
other tanciful virtues are aſcribed to them, which the 

relent practice has rejected. | a 

De. Kramer ſays, pulvis bufonum, when applied by way 
of poultice, with barley-flour and urine, is an excellent 
remedy for ripening pe/fi/ential ; Unie, but that it has 
no ſuch effect in venereal, or any other than peſtilential 
BUBOES. | 

BUG, in Zoology. See CHEnmEs, and CIxEx. 

BUGA marble, in Natural Hijtory, a name given by the 
Spaniards to a ſpecies of black marble, called by our at- 
tificers the Namur-marble, and known among the an- 
cient Romans by the name of marmor Luculleum, It is 
common in many parts of Europe, and is uſed by the 
Spaniards in medicine as well as in building; the pow- 
der of it being ſaid to be an excellent ſtyptic, applied to 
freſh wounds. ; | 

BUGEE, in Zoology, a ſpecies of monkey, which we ſee 
ſometimes brought over for a ſhew. It is an Indian ani- 
mal, and a very rare one even there. It is about the 
fize of a beaver, and much of the ſame colour, but its 
tail and claws wholly of the monkey kind. 

BUGELUGtY, in Zoology, the name of a large ſpecies of 
lizard, called by Cluſius, and ſome other authors, by the 
indeterminate name of Lacertus Indicus. It grows to 
four feet long, and will then meaſure nine inches round ; 
the tail is very long, and ends in an extremely ſlender 
point 

BU GG. caterpillar, in Natura Hi/lory, a name given by Mr. 
Bonnet to a ſmall ſpecies of c«icrpillar, which ſmells ex- 
actiy like a bug. This is not the only ſpecies which 

jelds a ſenſible ſmell, for there i- one of the midale— 
fized ſmooth kinds, which, at the time of the change 
into the chryſalis ſtate, yields a very pleaſant roſe-}1k- 
ſcent ; and their caſes, which are made of earth and ſilk, 
retain that ſmeil for a long time together, even tor te- 
veral years. There is another, which ſmells ſtrongly of 
muſk. Phil. FTranſ. Ne 469. 

BUGGERS, Bulgarii, anciently Ggnified a kind of here- 

tics, otherwiſe called Paterini, Cathari, and Albigenſes. 
The word is formed of the French Bougres, which ſigni— 
fied the ſame, and that from Bougria, or Bulgaria, the 
country where they chiefly appeared. 
The Baggers are mentioned by Matthew Paris, in the 
reign of Henry III. under the name of Bugares. Circa 
dies autem illos invaluit hæretica pravitas eorum qui vulga- 
riter dicuntur Paterini & Bugares, de quorum erroribus mala 
tacere quam loqui. . 

Bo GGR, or BUGGERER, came afterwards to be uſed for 
a Sodomite; it being one of the imputations laid, right 
or wrong, on the Bulgarian heretics, that they taught, 
or at leaſt prafliſed, this abominable crime. Caſen. 
Orig. p. 27. Menag. Orig. p. 114. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
tom. i. p. 1149. voc. Bougre. Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

tom. i. p. 637. voc. Bulgari. 

BuGcGer, Bulgarius, is allo a denomination given to uſurers, 
a vice to which the ſame heretics are ſaid to have been 

much addicted. Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. Tom. i. p. 637. 

BUGGERY, in our laws, Ggnifics the crime of ſodomy. 
Sir Edward Coke de ſines buggery, carnaliscopula, contra na- 
turam, & hoc per confuſionem ſpecierum (viz. by a man's or 
woman's coupling with a brute beaſt) vel /exuum, by a 
man's having to do with a man, or a woman with a wo- 
man. Each of which is felony, without benefit of cler- 
gy. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and 5 Eliz cap. 17. In anct- 
ent times, ſuch offenders were burnt by the common law. 
Buggery is uſually excepted out of a general pardon. The 
practice is {aid to have been introduced into England by 
the Lombards; by whom it is uſually ſuppoſed to have 
been borrowed from the Bougres, or Bulgarians. 

BUGLE, Ajuga, in Botany, a genus cf the didynamia gym- 
uc ſ per mia claſs. The characters are theſe; the flower is 
one leaf, of the lip kind, having an incurved cylindri- 

cal tube; the upper lip is very tmall, ere, and biſid; 
the under lip is large, open, and divided into three ſeg— 
ments. It hath four erect ſtamina, two of which are 
longer than the upper lip, and two ſhorter. In the cen- 
tre are ſituated four germina, which afterward become 
four naked ſeeds encloled in the empalement. There are 
hve ſpecies. 
Bugle is a noted vulnerary, much uſed in potions of that 
intention, and alſo in plaſters, eſpecially among the 
French, with whom it is a proverb, that the perſon who 
has bugle and ſanicle, has no occaſion for a ſurgeon, 
It is ufed both internally and externally for all bruiſes, 
wounds, and contuſions; for ſores and ulcers, ſpitting 
of blood, and hemorrhages from any part: alſo for the 


dyſentery, fluor albus, diſeaſes of the throat, and thruſhes 
in the mouth. 
BUGLOSS, ia Betany. 


For the charaCters, ſee Ax- 
CHUSA, 


BUTI 


Bugleſs is uſually planted in gardens, and flowers in Jun& 
and July, The leaves, flowers, and ſometimes the root 
are uſed, +. BREE 27 | | \ 
The flowers of the common bugloſ5 ſtand recommended 
for the ſame virtues with thoſe of borrage z they are ſup- 
poſed to be cordials of the very firſt rank, and to be of 
great uſe in hypochondriac and melancholic caſes. But 
theſe virtucs are not well warranted. Tournefort, Hiſt. 
Plant. p. 123- 9 3 a 

BucLoss, Viper's. in Botany, See Vir RR's Bugloſs. 

BuG1,0ss, /mall wild. Sec Asp ERU GO. 

BUGLOSSUS, in /chthyo/ogy, a name uſed by many authors 
for the ſoal-fiſh; | 

BUILDING, a fabric, or place erected by art, of ſtone; 
or timber, either for thelter from the weather, or for 
ſecurity, magnificence, or devotion. | 

BUILDING, regular, is that whoſe plan is ſquare, its op- 
polite ſides equal, and the parts diſpoſed with ſymmetry. 

BU1L DING, irregular, is that, on the contrary, whoſe plan 
is not contained within equa! or parallel lines, either b 
the nature of its ſituation, or the artifice of the builder ; 
and whoſe parts have not any juſt relation to one another 
in the elevation. , 

BuiLviNG, inſulated, is that which is not attached, joined, 
or contiguous, to any other; but is encompaſſed with 
ſtreets, or ſome open ſquare, or the like; as St. Paul's, 
the Monument, &c. btn ; 

A BUILDING, is ſaid to be engaged, when it is encompaſſed 
with others, and has no front towards any ſtreet or pub- 
lic place, nor any communication without, but by a 
back paſlage. 4 | 

BUiLDING, an interred, or ſunk, is that whoſe arza is be- 


low the adjacent ſtrect, court, or garden, &c. and whoſe 
loweſt couries of ſtone are hidden. 


Buildings ate either public or private. | 

BU1LDINGS, public, according to Daviler, include thoſe 
belonging to religion, as temples, churches, hoſpitals, 
molques, tombs, &. thoſe etected for ſecurity, as walls, 
towers, baſtions, and other parts of fortification z thoſe 
ſerving tor utility or convenience, as bridges, cauſe- 
ways, ports, aqu-duCts, courts, markets, bazars, cara- 
vanferasz and laſtly, thoſe ereted tor magnificence, as 
triumphal arches, obeliſks, amphitheatres, porticos, &c. 
Phil. Tranſ. NO 700. 

BU1LDINGS, private, thoſe intended for habitation, ſuit- 
able to the ſtate and condition of perſons, as places, ho- 
tels, feats, convents, toutes of citizens, &c, 

BUILDINGS, r#f/tic or country, are thoſe which compoſe 
farm-houſes, granges, menageries, mills, bafſecours, 
{tables, &c. 

BUulLDINGS, hydraulic, thoſe wherein are encloſed machines 
lor the moving or railing of water, either for uſe or en- 
tertainment, as pumps, fountains, reſervoirs, caſcades, &c. 

BUILPINGS, marine, thole wherein ſhips and other veſſels 
are made or preſerved; ſuch are arſenals, docks, ſtore- 
houſes, and the like. 

BUiLD1NGS, ſubterraneous, thoſe framed under ground, as 
labyrinths, grottos, caves, temples cut out of rocks, &c. 
Some take theſe to be of the greateſt antiquity, and to 
have given occaſion to the firſt ereting of ſubterra- 
nean edifices : the primitive bui/dings ſeem rather to have 
been intended as ſhelter againſt the ſcorching heats of 
the climate and ſeaſons in ZEthionia, where the mid- 
day was ſcarce tolerable without ſome defence, Phil. 
Tranſ. N® 144. p. 344. 

BU1LDING is alſo uſed for the art or act of conſtructing, 
or railing an edifice.. In which ſenſe it comprehends, as 
well the expences, as the invention and execution of the 
deſign thereof. 

In building there are three things chiefly in view, viz. 

_ conveniency, firmneſs, and delight. To attain theſe 
ends, fir Henry Wotton conſiders the whole ſubje& un- 
der two heads, viz. the ſeat or /ituation, and the work 
or Hrudt ure. | X 

BUILDING, for the ſituation of a, either that of the whole 
is to be conſidered, or that of its parts. As to the fir/t, 
regard 1s to be had to the quality, temperature, and ſa- 
lubrity of the air; the conveniency of water, fuel, car- 
riage, &c. and the agreeableneſs of the proſpect. 

For the /econd, the chief rooms, ſtudies, libraries, &c. 
are to lie towards the eaſt ; offices that require heat, as 
kitchens, diſtillatories, brew-houſes, &c. to the ſouth : 
thoſe that require a cool ſreſh air, as ,cellars, pantries, 
granaries, &c. to the north: as alſo galleries for paint— 
ing, muſeums, &c. which require a ſteady light. He 
adds that the ancient Greeks and Romans generally 

. ſituated the front of their houſes to the ſouth : but that 
the modern Italians vary from this rule. Indeed, in this 
matter, regard mult ſtill be had to the country; each 
being obliged to provide againſt its reſpeive inconve- 
niences; ſo that a good parlour in Egypt might make a 
good cellar in England. The ſituation being fixed on, 
the next thing to be conſidered is th f 
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Bort pinc, work, or Hructure of the, under which come | 
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firſt the principal parts, then the acceſſories or ornaments. 
To the principles belong, firſt, the materials; then 
the form or diſpoſition. _ 
There are three ſorts of draughts or repreſentations of a 
building neceſſary to be made before the conſtruction be 
un, viz. an ichnography or plan, an orthography, or 
profile, and a ſcenography or perſpeQive. See Ichxo- 
GRAPHY, ORTHOGRAPHY, and SCENOGRAPHY. 
UILDING, the materials 4 a, are either ſtone, as marble, 
free-ſtone, brick, for the walls, &c. or wood, as fir, 
cypreſs, cedar, for poſts and pillars of upright uſe; oak 
for beams, ſummers, and for joining and connexion. 

Bv1LDING, for the form or diſpoſition of a, it mult either be 

ſimple or mixed. The ſimple forms are either circular or 
angular: and the circular ones either complete, as juſt 
1 — z or deficient, as ovals. | 
The circular form is very commodious, of the greateſt 
capacity of any; ſtrong, durable beyond the reſt, and 
very beautiful: but then it is found of all others the moſt 
chargeable ; much room is loſt in the bending of the 
walls, when it comes to be divided; beſides an ill diſ- 
tribution of light, except from the centre of the roof; 
on theſe conſiderations it was, that the ancients only 
uſed the circular forms in temples and amphitheatres, 
which needed no compartition. Oval forms have the 
ſame inconveniencies, without the ſame conveniencies ; 
being of leſs capacity. 

As for angular figures, fir Henry Wotton obſerves, that 
building neither loves many nor few angles; the triangle, 
v. gr. is condemned above all others, as wanting capacity 
and firmneſs; as alſo, becauſe it is incapable of being re- 
ſolved into any other regular figure in the inward pariitions, 
beſides its own. As for figures of five, ſix, ſeven, or more 
angles, they are fitter for —— than civil buz/dings. 
There is indeed a celebrated building of Vignola, at Ca- 
prarola, in form of a pentagon; but the architect had pro- 

' digious difficulties to encounter with, in diſpoſing the 
lights, and ſaving the vacuities. Such buildings, then, 
ſeem rather for cutioſity than conveniency ; and for this 
reaſon, rectangles are pitched on, as being a medium 
between the two extremes. But again, whether the 
rectangle is to be juſt a ſquare, or an oblong, is diſ- 
puted: fir Henry Wotton prefers the latter, provided 
the length does not exceed the breadth by above one 
third. | 
Mixed figures, partly circular, and partly angular, may 
be judged of, from the rules of the ſimple ones; 2 
they have this particular defect, that they offend again 
uniformity. Indeed uniformity and variety may ſeem to 
be oppolite to each other; but fir Henry Wotton ob- 
ſerves, that they may be reconciled ; and for an in- 
ſtance, he mentions the ſtructure of the human body, 
where they both meet. Thus much for the fiſt grand 
diviſion, viz. the whole of a building. 

Bu1L DiNG, the parts 4 a, Baptiſta Alberti compriſes un- 
der five heads; viz. the foundation, walls, apertures, com- 
88 and cover. 

or the foundation; to examine its firmneſs, Vitruvius 
orders the ground to be dug up; an apparent ſolidity not 
to be truſted to, unleſs the whole mould, cut through, 
be found ſolid : he does not indeed limit the depth of 
the digging ; Palladio limits it to a ſixth part of the height 
of the bui/ding. This fr Henry Wotton calls the natural 
foundation; whereon is to ſtand: the ſubſtruction, or 
ground-work, to ſupport the walls, which he calls the 
artificial foundation : this then is to be its level; its loweſt 
edge, or row, of {tone only, cloſe laid with mortar, and 
the broader the better; at the leaſt, twice as broad as 
the wall: laſtly, ſome add, that the materials below 
ſhould be laid juſt as they grew in the quarry; as ſup- 
poling them to have the greateſt ſtrength in their natural 
poſture. De Lorme enforces this, by obſerving, that 
the breaking or yielding of a ſtone in this part, for the 
breadth of the back of a knife, will make a cleft of above 
half a foot in the fabric above. For pallification, or 
piling the ground-plot, ſo much commended by Vitru- 
vius, we ſay nothing; that being required only in a 
moiſt marſhy ground, which ſhould never be choſen : 
nor, perhaps, are there any inſtances of this kind, where 
it was not neceſſity that drove them to it. 
For the walls, they are either entire and continued, or 
intermitted ; and the intermiſhons are either columns, 
or pilaſters. Entire, or continued walls, are varioufly 
diſtinguiſhed ; by ſome, according to the quality of the 


materials, as they are either ſtone, brick, &c. others | 


only conſider the poſition of the materials; as when 
brick, or ſquare ſtones, are laid in their lengths, with 
ſides and heads together, or the points conjoined, like a 
network, &c. 


The great laws of muring are, that the walls ſtand per- | 


pendicular to the ground-work; the right angle being 
be pt | | 


the reſt, unleſs the walls be extremely chick for ſectet 


the cauſe of all ſtability : that the maſſieſt and heavieſt 
materials be loweſt, as fitter to bear than be borne : that 
the work diminiſh the thickneſs, as it riſes : both for eaſe 
and weight, and expence : that certain courſes, or ledges 
of more ſtrength than the reſt, be interlaid like bones 
to ſuſtain the fabric from total ruin, if the under parts 
chance to decay: and, laſtly, that the angles be firmly 
bound; theſe, being the nerves of the whole fabric, and 
commonly fortified, by the Italians, on each tide the 
corners even in brick buildings, with ſquared ſtones ; 
which add both beauty and ſtrength. 
The intermiſſions, as before obſerved, are either co. 
lums, or pilaſters : whereof there are five orders, vi;. 
Tuſcan, Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, Compoſite; each of which 
ſee diſtinctly conſidered under its reſpective head. Sce 
alſo Colu ux, Ox DER, and PILIASTER. 

Columns, and pilaſters, are frequently, both for beauly 
and majeſty, formed arch-wiſe ; the docttine of which 
ſee under ARCH. 

For the apertures; they are either doors, windows, 
ſtair-caſes, chimneys, or . conduits for the ſuillage, &c. 
which ſee under their heads, Dook, Wix bow, &c. 
Only, with regard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, that 
art ſhould imitate nature in theſe ignoble  conveyances, 
and ſeparate them from ſight, where a running water is 
wanting, into the moſt remote, loweſt and thickeſt 
part of the foundation; with ſecret vents, paſſing up 
through the walls like tunnels to the open air; which 
the Italians all commend for the diſcharge of . noilome 
vapours. See SEWERS, &c. 

For the compartition, or diſtribution. of the ground- plot 
into apartments, &c. tir H. Wotton lays down theſe 
preliminaries; that the architect never fix his fancy on 
a paper-draught, how exactly ſoever ſet off in. perſpec- 
tive; much Jeſs on a mere plan, without a model, or 
type of the whole ſtructure, and every part thereof, in 
paſteboard, or wood; that this model be as plain, and 
unadorned, as poſſible, to prevent the eye's being im- 
poſed on ; and that the bigger this model, the better. 

In the compartition itſelf, there are two general views, 
viz. the gracefulne/s, and uſefulneſs of the diſtribution, for 
rooms of office, and entertainment ; as far as the capa- 
City thereof, and the nature of the country, will allow. 
The gracefulneſs will conſiſt in a double analogy, or 
correſpondency ;- firſt, between the parts and the whole, 
whereby a large ſabric ſhould have large partitions, eu- 
trances, doors, columns, and, in brief, all the mem- 
bers large: the ſecond, between the parts themſclucs, 
with regard to length, breadth, and height. The au- 
cients determined the length of their rooms, that were 
to be oblongs, by double their breadth ; and the height 
by half their breadth, and length, added together. 
When the room was to be precilcly ſquare, they made 
the height half as much more as the breadth ; which 
rules the moderns take occaſion to diſpenſe with; ſome- 
times ſquaring the breadth, and making the diagonal 
thereof the meaſure of the height; and ſometimes more. 
This deviation from the rules of the ancients is aſcribed 
to M. Angelo. 

The ſecond conſideration in the compartition is, the 
uſefulneſs; which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient 
number of rooms of all kinds, with their proper commu- 
nications, and without diſtraction. Here the chief difli- 
culty will lie in the lights, and ſtait-caſes: the ancients 
were pretty ealy on both theſe heads, having generally 
two cloiltered open courts, one for the women's fide, 
the other for the men: thus the reception of light into 
the body of the bui/ding was eaſy, which among us mult 
be ſupplied, either by the open form of the Hui, or 
by graceful refuges or breaks, by tetralling a ſtory in 
danger of darkneſs, and by abajours, or (ky-lights. For 
caſting the ſtair-caſes, it may be obſerved, that the 
Italians frequently diſtribute the kitchen, bake-houle, 
buttery, &c. under ground, next-above the foundation, 
and ſometimes level with the floor of the celler, railing 
the firſt aſcent into the houſe fifteen feet or more: 
which, beſides the removing of annoyances out of the 
ſight, and gaining ſo much room above, does, by the ele- 
vation of the front, add a majeſty to the whole. Indeed, 
fir H. Wotton obſerves, that, in England, the natural 
hoſpitality thereof will not allow the buttery to be ſo far 
out of ſight; beſides, that a more luminous kitchen, and 
a ſhorter diſtance between that and the dining-coom 1s 
required, than that compartition will well bear. 

In the diſtribution of lodging-rooms, it is a popular and 
ancient fault, eſpecially among the Italians, to caſt the 
partitions fo, that when the doors are all open, a man 
may ſee through the whole houſe: this is grounded on 
the ambition of ſhewing a ſtranger all the furniture at 
once; an intolerable hardſhip on all the chambers, ex- 
cept the inmoſt, where none can arrive but through all 
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paſſages: nor will this anſwer the purpoſe, without at leaſt | 


three doors to each chamber; a thing mexcufable, ex- 
cept in hot countries; beſides, it being a weakening to 
ilding. 

aſt compartition; the architect will have occaſion for 
frequent thiftsz through many of which his own ſago- 
city, more than any rules, muſi conquct him. N 

For the covering of tbe building; this is the laſt in the 
execution, but the firſt in the intention: for who would 
build, but to ſhelter? In the covering, or roof, there 
are, two extremes to be avoided z the making it too 
heavy, or too light: the firſt will preſs too much on 
the under-work z the latter has a more fecret iconve- 
nience ; for the cover is not only a bare defence, but a 


band, or ligature, to the whole Building; and as _ 


requires a reatonable weight. Indeed, of the two ex- 
tremes, a houſe top-heavy is'the worſt, Care is like- 
wiſe to be taken, that the preſſure be equal on each 
ſide 3 and Palladio wiſhes, that the whole burden might 
not be laid on the outward walls, but that the inner 
might likewiſe bear their ſhare, — The It>lians are very 
curious in the proportion and graceſulnets of the pentice or 
ſlopeneſs of the roof; dividing the whole breadth into 
nine parts, wherzof two ſerve for the height of the 
higheſt top, or ridge, from the loweſt : but, in this 
point, regard muſt be had to the quality of the region 3 
for, as Palliado inſinuates, thoſe ciimates which fear the 
falling of much ſnow, ought to have more inclining 
entices than others, thy 
hus much for the principal oreſſential parts of a hing. 
For the acceſſories, or ornaments; they are derived from 
painting and ſculpture. The chief things to be regarded 
in the firſt are, that no room have too much, which 
will occaſion a ſurfeit z except in galleries, or the like: 
that the belt pieces be placed where there are the fewelt 
lights: rooms with ſeveral windows are enemies to 
painters, nor can any pictures be ſeen in perfection, 
unleſs illuminated, like nature, with a fingle light; 
that in the diipoſition regard be had to the poſture of 
the painter in working, which is the moſt natural for 
the polture of the ſpectator; and that they be accom- 
modated to the intentions of the room they are uſed in. 
For ſculpture, it muſt be obſerved, that it be not too 
abundant z eſpecially at the firſt approach of a buz:/ding, 
or at the entrance, where a Doric ornament is much 
preferable to a Corinthian one; that the niches, if they 
contain figures of white ſtone, be not coloured in their 
concavity too black, but rather duſky; the ſight being 
diſpleaſed with two ſudden departures from one extreme 
to another ; that fine ſculptures have the advantage of 
nearneſs, and coarſer of diſtance. 
As to the ſtone and ſtucco uſed in bui/dings, which are 
freſh and white at firſt, and are commonly ſuppoſed to 
be diſcoloured with the air, moiſture, ſmoke, &c. the 
true cauſe thereof is, that they become covered with a 
minute ſpecies of plants, which alter their colour. A 
ſort of lichens, yellowiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh, which 
commonly grow on the barks of trees, do grow alſo on 
ſtones, mortar, plaiſter, and even on the ſlates of houſes, 
being propagated by little light ſeeds, diſperſed by the 
wind, rain, &c. The belt preſervative known, is lime. 
BU1LDING, to judge of a, Sit H Wotton lays down the 
following rules. That before fixing any judgment, a 
erſon be informed of its age; ſince, if apparent decays 
be ſound to exceed the proportion of time, it may be 
concluded, without further inquiſition, either that the 
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Vitruvius gives a third method of judging 3 'fumming up 
the whole art under theſe ſix heads: <rdination, or ſet- 
tiing the model and ſcale of the work; di/pefition, the 
juſt expreſſion of the firſt deßgu thereof (which two; 
Sir II. Wotton thinks be might bave ſparen, as belovg- 
ing rather to the artificer than the cenfatet) ; eurythmys 
the agreeable harmony between the length, breadth, and 
height of the ſeveral rooms, & c. /ymmerry, or the agtee- 
ment between the parts and the whole; decor, the due 
relation between the building and the inhadirant 
whence Palladio concludes, the principal catrance ought 
never to be limited by any rule, but the dignity and ge- 
neroſity of the'maſter ; and laſtly, % ributlen, the uſeful 
caſting of the ſeveral rooms for office, entertainment, or 
pleaſure. Theſe laſt are ever to be run over, beſore 
a man puſs any determinate” cenſure : and theſe alone, Sir 
Henry obſerves, are ſufficient to condemn or acquit any 
building whatever. | 

Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good aphoriſms in 
building; as, 1. Let not the'cemmon rooms be ſeveral, 
nor the ſeveral rooms common; i. e the common rooms 
not to be private or retired, as the ball, galleries, &c. 
which ate to be open; and the chambers, &c. to be re- 
tired. 2. A houſe hid better be too little for a day, than 
too big for a year. Houſes therefore to be proportioned 
to ordinary occaſions, not extraordinary. 3. Country 
houſes mult be ſubſtantives, able to ſtand of themſelves : 
not like city bai/dings, ſupported and ſheltered on each 
ſide by their neighbours. 4. Let not the front look a 
ſquint on a ſtranger; but accoſt him right, at his en- 
trance. 5. Let the offices keep their due diſtance from 
the manſion-hovſe ; thoſe are too familiar, which are of 
the ſame pile with it. 

The method of ing, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
ſeems to have continued the ſame from the carlicſt 
ages, without the leaſt alteration or improvement. 

The modern buildings are much more commodious, as 
well as beautiful, than thoſe of ſcrmer times. Of old 
they uſed to dwell in houſes, moſt of them with a bliud 
ſtair-caſe, low ceilings, and dark windows; the rooms 
built at random, without any thing of contrivance, and 
often with ſteps from one to another; ſo that one would 
think the people of former ages were afraid of light and 
freſh air: whereas the genius of our times is altogether 
ſor light ſtair-cafes, fine ſaſh-windows, and loſty ceil- 
ings. And ſuch hasbeen our builders induſtry in point 
ot compactneſs and uniformity, that a houſe after the 
new way will afford, on the fame quantity of ground, 
almoſt double the conveniencics which could be had 
from an old one. g 

By acts 11 Geo. I. and 4 Geo. III. for the regulation of 
building within the weekly bills of mortality, and in 
other places therein ſpecified, party walls are required 
to be crected of brick ot ſtone, which ſhall be two bricks 
and a half thick in the cellar, two bri.ks thick upwards 
to the garret floor, & c. and other limitations ore enacted 
reſpecting the diſpoſition of the timbers, &c. And 
eveiy building is to be furveyed ; and the perſon who of- 
ſends againſt the ſtatute in any of the particulars recited, 
is liable to a forfeit of 250. to be levied by warrant of 
Juſtices of the peace. The other principal ſtatutes re- 
lating to building are 19 Car. II. c. 3. 22 Car. II. c. 11. 


5 Eliz. c. 4. 35 Eliz c. 6. 6 Ann. c. 31. 7 Ann. c. 17. 


33 Geo. II. c. 30. and 6 Geo, III. c. 37. 


For the method of ſecuring buildings from lightening, ſee 
CONDUCTOR. 


ſituxtion is bad, or the materials or workmanſhip too 
flight. If it be found to bear its years well, let him run 
back, from the ornaments and things which ſtrike the 
eve firſt, to the more ciſential members; till he be able 
to form a concluſion, that the work is commodious, 
ſirm, and delightful; the three conditions, in a good 
building. laid down at fi:lt, and agreed on by all authors, 
This, our author eſteems the ſcientifical way of judging, 
V aſſaria propoſes another; viz. by paſſing a curſory exa- 
mination-over the whole edifice, compared to the ſtruc- 
ture of a well made man; as, whether the walls ſtand | 
upright on a clean footing and foundation ; whether the 
building be of a beautiful ſtature; whether, for the 
breadth, it appear well burniſhed ; whether the principal 
Entrance be on the middle line of the front, or face, like 
our mouths; the windows, as our eyes, ſet in equal 
number and diſtance on both ſides ; the offices, like the 
veins, uſeſully diſtributed, &c. 
The perfection of uu conſiſts in its adequate agree» 
ment with the intention of the founder; its decoration, 
in the aſſemblage of ſuch things as are proper to attract 
the attention of perſons paſling by; its ſtrength or firm- 
nels, in being free from the danger of coming ſhortly to 
ruin or decay; its utility or conveniency, that diſpoſition 
of the whole, and each part, which rendecs its uſe to the. | 
owner molt perfeCt ; its beauty, in the true or apparent | BULB, PulBus, in Botany, a thick root, nearly round, 
perfection of it, conſidered as ſeen. $ compoled of ſeveral ins, or coats, laid one over au- 
Vol. 1. NY 50. 7 K ether ; 


BUILDING, ſedtion of a. See SECTION. 

BuiLDiNG, SH1P. See Sn1P, 

BUILT, in Sea- Language, is an epithet applied to ſhips, de- 
noting their peculiar form and ſtructute, and diſtin- 
guiſhing ſome from others of a different claſs or nation. 
Thus we uſe frigate-buz/t, galley-built, &c. Englith- 
built, French-built, &e. 

BUL, in the Hebrew Calendar, the eighth month of the 
eccleſiaſtical, and ſecond of* the civil year, fince called 
Mar ſhevan z it anſwer to our Oftober, and has nine and 
twenty days. 

Bur, in {chthyo/2gy, an Engliſh name for the common 
FLOUNDER, 

BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument, much uſed by the Ne- 

groes of Guinea, &c, 
It conſiſts of ſeveral pipes made of hard wood, ſet in 
order; which diminith by little and little in length, and 
are tied together with thongs of thin leather twiſted 
about ſmall round wands, put between cach of the pipes, 
ſo as to form a ſmall interſtice. They play on it with 
ſlicks, the ends of which are covered with leather, to 
make the found leſs Harſh. 

BULATW LA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the BETEL, angherb the people of the 
Eaſt Indies are fond of chewing. a | 
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dcher; ſending forth from its lower part a great number 
of fibres. Such are the roots of the common onion, the 
daffodil, the hyacinth, &c. | 

The ſame denomination is ſometimes alſo, though im 

properly, given to tuberous robots, compoſed of one ſolid 
continuous ſubſtance, without any. ſkins laid over one 
another. 

Dr. Grew obſerves, that in bulbous plants, as well as 
many other perrenial ones, the root is annually re- 
newed, or repaired, out of the trunk or ſtalk itſelf : that 
is, the baſis of the ftalk continually and inſenſibly de- 
ſcends below the ſurface of the earth; and hiding itſelf 
therein, is both in nature, place, and office, changed 
into a true root. Thus, in brownwort, the baſe, ſink- 
ing by degrees, becomes the uppet part of the root; the 
next year, the lower part; and the next it rots away, a 
freſh ſupply coming. 

The ancients divided bulbs into eſculent, as the onion 
and leek ; emetic, as the narciſſus; and wild, as the 
hermodactyl. Nothing, Pliny obſerves, is more prolific 
than the lily, a fingle root often producing no leſs than 
fifty bulbs. Nat. Hiſt, lib. ii. cap. 5. 

Modern botaniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of bulbs, tunicated 
and ſpuamons. 

BuL Bs, tunicated, are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral coats of 
tunics laid over each other; ſuch are the roots of onion, 
tulip, and jonquil. 

ULBS, ſquamous, are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral ſcales, 
laid in like manner over each other; ſuch is that of the 
white lily. To which are added, the /o/:d bulb, com- 
poſed of an uniform ſolid ſubſtance ; the articulate bulb, 
conſiſting of lamellæ linked together; the duplicate, when 
there are two to each plant; and aggregate, when each 
plant has a congeries of ſuch roots. 
Some conſider the bulb as a real plant, out of which a 
new ſtalk is yearly produced ; the ſtalk itfelf withering 
and falling away with the flower and leaves. In reality, 
as the leaves which fall yearly, are not neceſſary to the 
integrity of the plant; ſo neither does the ſtalk ſeem to 
be which ſprings out of the b4/b, and withers away, 
the 516 itſelf ſtill remaining entire. We may add, that 
the very leaves and flowers, e. gr. of a tulip, have been 
diſtinctly perceived to be contained in its . Du Hamel, 
Acad. Sc. lib. ii. & 3. cap. 1. 

Buss are alſo taken for the round ſpired beards of flowers. 

BULBINE, in Botany. See SP1DER-wort. 

BULBOCASTANUM. See P1G-nur. 

BULBOCODIUM, in Betany, a genus of the hexandria 
monogynia claſs of plants. The flower is funnel-ſhaped, 
and compoſed of fix petals: the fruit is a triangular 
accuminated capſule, with three cells, containing ſeveral 
angular ſeeds. There are two ſpecies; one of which 

ows naturally on the Alps, and upon Snowdon in 
Wales; the other 1s a native of Spain, and has been 
Jong cultivated in our gardens. 'The root of this plant, 
according to Lemery, is purgative : Ray ſays it is eme- 
tic, and hurtful to the nerves. Herman recommends the 
bruiſed leaves for an eryſipelas. ; 
Bulbocodium is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for 
ſeudo nar cifſus Anglicus, or common wild yellov daftodil. 
pt) LBONACK, in Botany, the name by which ſeveral 
authors call the viola /unaris, known in our gardens by 
the names of /atin and HONESTY. 

BULBOUS, or BuLBosE plants, thoſe which have a BUL. 

Buri sous plants, flowering of. See FLOWERING. 

BULBUS vepidtorius, in the Materia Medica, the name 
uſed for the root of the mu/cari, or mulk grape plant. 

BULCARD, an Engliſh name for the galcetta, or alauda non 
criſiata, of Rondeletius; a ſmall ſca- fiſn caught among 
the rocks on the Corniſh and other ſhores. Willughby 

BULEF, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors cal] 

the willow. 

BULEPHORUS, in the court of the eaſtern emperors, 
was the ſame othcer with /ummei rei RATIONALIS. 

BULEUT-E, in the cities of Greece and Aſia, were the 
ſame oy the DECURIONES at Rome. Calv. Lex. Jur. 
p. 128, 

The word has been ſometimes alſo uſed to denote SEN A- 
TORS. 

BULGARIAN language, the ſame with the lingua Hencta, 
or SCLAVONIC. 

BULGOLDA /apis, the name of the ſtone taken out of the 
head of an animal in America, called by the natives bu/- 
goldalf. We have no account of this, but that it poſſefſes 
the virtue of the bezoar, as a cordial and reſiſter of poiſons. 

BULIMY, an enormous appetite, attended with fainting, 
and coldneſs of the extremities. | 
The word is formed of Czs, ox, and uu, hunger; as 
importing that the patient has the ſtomach of an ox ; or, 
as others term it, ſufficient to eat up an ox, Varro and 
Suidas derive it from the particle Cs, which, js prefixed 
by the Greeks to divers words, only as an intenſive ; and 
au, hunger, q. d. à great hunger. 


The perpetual craving of food is ſometimes owing to 4 
defect of nouriſhment, on account of exceſſive evict :- 
tions, by an hemorrhage, flux of the belly, vomiting, 
ſweating, or the like: or from too great a conſumption 
of the alimentary ſubſtance, from various cauſes, whence 
the food is hurricd out of the ſtomach with greater ſpecd 
than it ought to be. Sometimes this aſfection is owing 
to worms conſuming the chyle. 
The diagnoſtic ſigus of this diſorder are ſufficiently evi- 
dent, as well to the patients as to the atteridants, who 
cannot but obſerve a depraved and exceſſive appetite, 
which compels them to receive into their ſtomachs an 
immoderate quantity of victuals, which afterward prov- 
ing burdenſome and oppreſſive to nature, are thrown up 
again by vomitingz in which caſe the diſtemper is the 
james canina ; or if there be no vomiting, the patient is 
ſeized with a lipothymy, and then it is a bulimus. 
The different cauſes of this diſtemper, are diſtinguiſh— 
able by the circumſtances which are antecedent, atten— 
dant, and confequent to it. Acid evacuations and vo- 
mitings, crude ſtools and want of thirft, ate ſigns ofen 
acid abounding in the ſtomach. In defect of nutrition, 
the patients are emaciated : and laſtly, the ſignus of 
worms are tobe taken from their proper ſymptoms. 
As to the prognoſtics of this diſorder, if it depends 
wholly on external cauſes, there is no danger, provided 
theſe are ſpecdily removed; and what proceeds from 
worms carries but little danger in it, becauſe the effects 
ceaſe on their being deſtroyed, In pregnancy, where an 
inordinate appetite is frequent, there is no danger to be 
apprehended from it. | 
But the diſtemper is very dangerous, when followed by 
large evacuations or colliquations of the body: and eſpe- 
cially when after receiving food, while the ſtomach is yer 
full, the patient is ſeized with fainting fits: for when 
thoſe things which ought to give moſt relief, prove of 
none, or of ill effect, it is a ſign of a great diſorder in the 
tone of the ſtomach, | 
So alſo the canine appetite, when the vomiting or flux 
is obſtinate, is not void of danger: for it commonly de- 
generates into a cachexy, dropſy, lientery, atrophy, aud 
other fatal diſtempets. 
For the methods of cure, while the patient is under the 
fainting fit, it is uſual to have recourſe to ſuch things as 
remarkably aſſect the ſenſe of ſmelling : as, bread topped 
in wine, roaſted ſwine's fleſh, or kid, and in general all 
ſuch things as have a nidorous and well-ſavoured ſmell, . 
It is ſometimes the practice likewiſe to compreſs the 
extremities of the patients, to prick them in every part, 
rub their ears, pull them by the cheeks, and by the hair, 
When they are come to themſelves from the lipotbymy, 
the moſt proper thing to give them in the firſt place, is 
wine, and after that other food. In our future ma- 
nagement, they are to be reſtored by ſuch meats, as 
are of good and quick nutrition, but difficult of altera- 
tion and digeſtion : they are alſo to be treated with ſuch 
things as refrigerate and ſtrengthen. By this method 
they are generally benefitted, and in procefs of time are 
re{tored to a good temperament. 4 
Evacuation is to be performed, either by vomit or purge; 
and that by means of ſuch remedies as are proper for 
thoſe who labour under a want of appetite. For though 
theſe affections are contrary to each other, yet they ace 
uſually produced by the fame humours, differing only in 
degrees of frigidity, and ſome very different ſecondary 
qualities which affect the ſtomach after a very different 
manner. A remedy of this kind, which is very much 
commended by Galen, is hiera made into pills. 
Pure wine alone, drank in ſuſkcient plenty, is a moſt 
powerſul reliever of HUNGER, according to the apho- 
riſms of Hippocrates, xxi. ſect. 2. and the ſpirit of wine 
commonly called aqua vitæ, has a ſlill more powerful 
eſſe that way. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account 
of a perſon affected with a bulimy, to ſuch a degree that 
he would eat up an ordinary leg of veal at a common 
meal, and would feed on ſow-thiſtle, &c. he was cured 
by throwing up ſeveral worms, of the length and thick- 
neſs of a . Bath 
BULITHOS, /apis bowinus, a calculus or ſtone found in the 
gall-bladder, kidneys, or urinary bladder of oxen. 
Inſtances hereof are given by Bromell, the Academy 
Naturz Curioforum, and other naturaliſts; by which 1 
-appears that Ariſtotle was miſtaken in aſſerting, that 
man alone is ſubject to the ſtone, and inquiring ſolici- 
touſly into the reaſons hereof. Atiſt. Probl, x. n. 42+ 
BULK of a /hip, denotes ber whole content in the hold for 
ſtowage of goods. 
Bo Lk, to break. See BREAKING. 
Bu LK-heads, are partitions made acroſs a ſhip, or length- 
ways, with boards of timber, whereby one part is divided 
ſrom another. 
The bu/k-head afore, is the partition between the fore- 
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caſtle and gratings in the head, and in which sre the 
chaſe-ports. Sce Tab. Ship. fig. 2. ts 11. 24. 48. 
55. 99+ 102. 115, 
BULL, in Eccl:/rajtical Myiters, denotes an inſtrument diſ- 
pat: hed out of the Roman chancery, fealed with lead ; 
an{wering to the edicts, letters patent, and proviſions, 
of ſeculat princes. 

The word bull is derived from bulla, a ſeal ; and that 
from bia, a drop, or bubble: or, according to others, 
from the Greek, Bzan, council, according to Pezron, 
from the Celtic ul, or bul, a bubble. 


Ve wcet with four kinds of thele bu1/;, or bullz; golden, | 


ſilver, waxen, and leaden; all in uſe among the emperors 
and kings vf the middle and barbarous ages. In ſome, 
the imvrethon is made on the folid mettle itlelf; in 
others on wax, and only incloſed in a metalline box, or 
cale. 
Sealing with metals is an illuſtrious privilege, belonging 
only to princes, though aſſumed alſo by prelates, as 
prices of the church. The doges of Venice durſt not 
artogate this honour, till leave was given them by pope 
Alexander III. about the year 1170, to ſcal their diplo- 
mata with lead. | 
'The eis the third kind of apoſtolical reſcript, and the 
molt 1a ule, both in aftairs of juſtice and of grace. It 
1s rette on parchment ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
a brief, or umplc fignature, which is on paper. A bull is 
roperly a ſignature enlarged : what the latter compre- 
. nds in a tew words, the former dilates and amplifies. 
If the ul be letters of grace, the lead is hung on filken 
threads ; it they be letters of juſtice, and executory, the 
leis hung by a hempen cord. They are all wrote in 
ar o round Gothic letter. 
The bull, in che tom wherein it is to be diſpatched, is 
divided into five parts; viz. the narrative of the fact; 
the conception; the clauſe; the date; and the ſaluta- 
tion, in waich the pope takes on himſelf the quality of 
fervant of the ſervants of God, ſervus ſervorum Dei. 
Propeily ſpeaking, it is the ſeal, or pendant lead alone 
that is the , it being that which pives it both the title, 
and authority. The ſeal preſents, on one fide, the heads 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; on the other, the name of 
the pope, and the year of his pontificate. 


By bulls, jubilees are granted : without them no biſhops, | 


in the Romiſh church, are allowed to be conſecrated. 
In Spain, bulls are required for all kinds of benefices ; 
but in France, &. ſimple ſignatures are ſufficient ; ex- 
cepting for bilhopricks, abbeys, dignities, and priories 
conventual. According to the laws of the Roman chan- 
cery, no benefice exceeding twenty-four ducats per an- 
num, ſhould be conferred without bulls : but the French 
would never ſubmit to this rule, except for ſuch bene- 
fices as are taxed in the apoſtolical chamber: for the 
reſt, they reſerve the right of diſſembling the value, ex- 
preſling it in general terms: Cujus & ill: forſan anne vo- 
rum fructus 24 ducatorum auri de camera. ſecundum com- 
munem æſlimationem, valorem annuum non excedunt. 
The bus brought into France are limited and moderated 
by the laws and cuſtoms of the land, before they are re- 
giſtered, nor is any thing admitted till it hath been well 
examined, and found to contain nothing contrary to the 
liberties of the Gallican church: thoſe words, proprio 
matu, in a bull, are ſufficient to make the whole be re- 
Jetted in France. 
Nor do the Spaniards admit the papal b#/ls implicitly ; 
but, baving been examined by the king's council, i! there 
appear any reaſon for not executing them, notice thereof 
ie given to the pope by a ſupplication; and the bull, by 
this means, remains without effect : and the like method 
of proceeding with the court of Rome is obſerved by 
moit of the other courts of Europe, in the papal com- 
munion. 
To fulminate bulls, is to make publication thereof, by 
one of the thice commiſſaries to whom they are di- 
rected; whether he be the biſhop or official. This pub- 
lication is ſometimes oppoſed ; but when it is, the fault 
is not charged on the pope who iſſoed the bull; but an 
appeal is brought to him againſt the perſon who is ſup- 
2 to make it; thus the fault is laid, Where it is 
nown not to be juſt, io evade affronting the pontiff. 
Sce FULMͤINATION. 
The bull in cæna Domini, is a bull read every year on 
Maunday-Thurſ4ay, in che pope's preſence ; containing 
various excommunications and execrations, againſt he- 
ret'cs, thoſe who diſobey the ſee, who diſturb or oppoſe 
the exercite of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, &c. 
Aſter the death of the pope, no bulls are diſpatched dur- 
ing the vacancy of the ſee, to prevent any abuſes; 
therefcre, as ſoon as the pope is dead, the vice-chancellor 
of the Roman church takes the ſeal of the bulls; and in 
the preſence of ſeveral perſons, orders the name of the 
dccealed pope to be erated 3 and covers the other fide, 
on which are the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, with a 
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linen cloth; ſealing it up with his own ſeal, and giving 


it, thus covered, to the chamberlain, to be preſetved, 
that no bulls may be ſealed with it in the mean time. 

By ſtat. 28 Hen. VIII. c. 16. all b»//s, & e. obtained from 
the biſhop of Rome, are void; and by 13 Eliz. c. 2. (fee 


alſ» 23 Eliz. c. 1.) the procuring, publiſhing, or uſing 
any of them, 1s high treaſon. 


BuL1, golden, is a denomination peculiarly given to an 
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ordinance, or ſtatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. 
in 1356, ſaid to have been drawn up by that celebrated 
lawyer, Bartoli, and ſtill reputed the magna charta, ot 
fundamental law of the empire. 

It is thus called from a golden ſeal fixed to it, ſuch as 
were uſed by the emperors of Conſtantinople, annexed 
to their edicts. 

Till the publication of the golden bull, the form and cere- 
mony of the election of an emperor were dubions, and 
undetermined ; and the number of electors was not 
fixed: this ſolemn edict regulating the functions, rights, 
privileges, and pre-eminences of the electors. 

'The original, which is in Latin, on vellum, is kept at 
Frankfort. On the back-ſide of it there are ſeveral knots 
of black and yellow ſiik; to which hangs a Lu, or ſeal 
of gold. 

This ordinance, containing thirty articles, was approved 
of by all the princes of the empire, and remains ill in 
force. The election of the empire. is by it declared to 
belong to ſeven clectors; thiee of them ecclefialtics, 
viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Colopn ; 
and four ſeculars, viz. the king of Bohemia, prince Pa- 
latine, duke of Saxony, and marquis of Brandenburg. 


BuLLs, golden, were in uſe among the enſtern emperors 


for a conſiderable time, leaden ones being conſineu to 
matters of a ſmaller moment. Spelman menti-ns a 
golden bull, im a treaty of alliance with our He::ry 
VIII. and Francis I. of France; the ſame vuthor relies, 
that the inſtrument, whereby Clement VII. gave k ng 
Henry VIII. the title of Defender of the Faith, had a 
golden bu/la affixed to it; and there are other inſtances 
in Du-Cange and Altaſerra. 

ULLS, ider, were not in ſo frequent uſe, though we do 
not want inſtances of them. | 

UL1.S, leaden, were ſent by the emperors of conſtanti- 
nople to deſpots, patriarchs, and princes; and the like 
were alſo uſed by the grandees of the imperial court, as 
well as by the kings of France, Sicily, &c. and by bi- 
ſhops, patriarchs, and popes. 

Polydore Virgil makes pope Stephen III the firſt who 
uſed leaden bu//s, about the year 772. But others find 
inſtances of them as early as dilveſter, Leo I. and Gie- 
Gory the Great. The later popes, beſides their own 
names, ſtrike the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
0 bulls; a practice firſt introduced by pope Paſchal 
II. | 

ULLS, waxen, are ſaid to have been firſt brought into 
England by the Normans. They were in frequent uſe 
among the Greek emperors, who thus ſealed letters to 
their wives, mothers, and ſons. Of theſe there were 
two ſorts, one red, the other green Du-Gange, Gloſl. 


Lat. tom. i. & Gloſſ. Gtæc. Montfaucon, Palæog. 
lib. 6. 


ULLy a ſpecies of the ox or Bos. | 
One bu/! ſuffices for fifty cows, ſome ſay ſixty. His beſt 
age is about two, or from one to three, before he arrives 


at his full growth, when he grows heavy and fluggith. 
Hence that old rule among countrymen : 


He that will have his farm full, 

Muſt have an old cock and a young bull. 
From that time, being of no farther uſe in breeding, he 
is uſually gelt, and makes what they call a Hag, in 
the North corruptly a bull-ſeg, to be fatted for the market. 


When theſe creatures are intended to breed, the better 
the land is, the larger ſort of beaſts are to be choſen, and 


the greater will be the profit. But of whatever ſort the 
breed is, the bu“ ſhould always be of the ſame country 
with the cow, otherwiſe it never ſucceeds ſo well. The 
bull ſhould be choſen of a ſharp quick countenance, his 
forchead broad and curled, his eyes black and large, his 
horns long, his neck fleſhy, his belly long and large, and 
his hair imooth and like velvet; his breaſt ſhould be 
large, his back ſtraight and flat, his buttocks ſquare, his 

thighs round, his legs ſtraight, and his joints ſhort. This 

ſort of bull is the beſt for breed, and makes the beſt oxen 

for draught as well as for fattening. 

The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, 

great clean horns, the neck long and thin, the belly large 

and deep, the thighs thick, the legs round, and the 

joints ſhort; a white large and deep udder with four 

teats, and large feet. The ſize mult be proportioned te 

the goodneſs of the land. 

Among the ancients, thoſe who triumphed, ſacrificed a 

bull, when they arrived at the Capitol. Bulls were of- 

fered to Apollo and Neptune. It was held a crime to 


ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice them to Jupiter, though we do not want in- 
ſtances of that practice. 

© Bulls were ranked by the Romans in the number of mi- 
litary rewards. 3 
ULL, African, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall wild Bull, com 
mon in that part of the world, and ſuppoſed io be the 
true bubalus of the ancients. | 

Bort, Perillus's, was a hollow brazen engine of torture, 
in the ſhape of that quadruped ; wherein perſons being 
ſhut up, and fire applied, their cries imitated the roat- 
ing of a bz/l, | 

BuLLs blood, freſh drawn, is a powerful poiſon, as coagu- 
lating in the ſtomach. This is related on the authority 
of Pliny, xxviii. 9. and xi. 38. and many perſon 
among the ancients, ſuch as Aon, Midas, Hannibal, 
and Themiſtocles, are faid to have been poiſoned by it. 
But the fact has been queſtioned by ſome, and denied 
by others. 'Sce Apollodorus, lib. i. cap. 27. Strabo, lib. 
i. p. 106. Plutarch in Flaminio; and Valer. Maxim. 

vol. vi. ext. 3 i 

BuLLs gall, is an intenſe bitter, more pungent and acri- 
monious than that of any other animal; whence it is 
ſometimes uſed to deſtroy worms. 

BuL1, bannal, denotes a bu!l kept by a lord, who has a 
right to demand all his tenants to bring their cows to be 
ſerved by him. See BANNALIS. 


with bannal bull. Hence tauri liberi libertas; which, how- 
ever, ſhould rather ſeem to denote a privilege of keeping 
a bull independent of the lord. 

Bulls, wild. The wild bulls, now ſo numerous on the 

contenent of America, are ſaid to have ſprung from ond 
bull and ſeven cows, which were carried thither by 
ſome of the firſt conquerors. 
In the iſland of Hiſpaniola, the French buccaneers pur- 
ſue bulls with dogs, and kill them with fire-arms. At 
Buenos Ayres, the Spaniſh-toradors chaſe them on horſe- 
back, armed with a long lance, at the end of which is a 
half-moon of ſharp ſteel. Having drawn a number of 
the horned kind together, they let the cows eſcape, but 
dextrouſly take the bul/s with their half-moons on the 
hind-legs, by which, diſabling them from flight, they 
are eaſily diſpatched. | 

Bur ting, a ſport or exerciſe much in vogue among 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe, conſiſting in a kind ot 
combat of a cavalier or tsrador againſt a wild l, either 
on foot or on horſeback, by riding at him with a lance. 
The Spaniards have bull-fights, i. e. feaſts attended with 
ſhews, in honour of St. John, the Virgin Mary, &c. 
This ſport the Spaniards received from the Moors, 
among whom it was celebrated with great eclat. Some 
think, that the Moors might bave received the cuſtom 
from the Romans, and they from the Greeks. Dr. Plot 
is of opinion, that the Tavpmalaeliwy ẽð] u amonght the 
Theſlalians, who firſt inſtituted this game, and of whom 
Julius Czfar-learned and brought it to Rome, were the 
origin both of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe bul/-fphting, 
and of the Engliſh bull-running. Nat. Hiſt. Staff. chap. x. 
976. 

he praQlice was prohibited by pope Pius V. under pain 
of excommunication, incurred %% facto. But ſucceed- 
ing popes have granted ſeveral miugations in behalf of 
the toradors. 

BuLL-running, denotes a feudal cuſtom obtaining in the 
honour of Tudbury in Staffordlhice, where anciently, 
on the day of the Aflumption of our Lady, a Hull was turned 
looſe by the lord to the minſttels, who, if they could catch 
him before he paſſed the river Dove, were to have him for 
their own, or, in lieu thereof, to receive each forty pence ; 
in conſideration of which cuſtom, they pay twenty pence 
yearly to the ſaid lord. Plot. ubi ſupra. 

BULL and boar.—By the cuſtom of ſome places, the parſon 
is obliged to keep a bu// and boar for the uſe of his pa- 

riſhionets, in conſideration of his having tithes of calves 
and pigs, &e. Rol. Abr. 559. 4 Med. 241. 

BULL, in Alironomy, the conſtellation TAURUS. 

BULL's eye, in Aſtronomy. See ALDEBARAN, 

BULL's eye, in Meicorology, a little dark cloud, reddiſh in 
the middle, chieſly appearing about the Cape of Good 
Hope ; thus denominated by the Portugueſe, who, on 
the appearance of it, inſtantly take down their fails, as 
knowing that a terrible itorm of thunder, lightning, and 

a2 whirlwind, is at hand. 

BuLt's eye, in Sea-Language, denotes a ſort of ſmall pulley 
in the form of a ring, having a rope ſpliced round the 
outer edge of it, and a large hole in the middle for an- 
other rope to flide in. It is more commonly uſed by 

Dutch than by Engliſh ſeamen. | 

ByLL-finch, a ſpecies of the LOX 14. This is a very per- 
nicious bird in gardens and orchards. They feed on the 

- young buds of trees in ſpring, which contain the bloſſoms 

for the ſummer's fruit. The black-thorn, or floe-tree, is 


BUL 


ed in the hedges in mild weather; but if the latter end t 
the winter hath been ſevere, and theſe ſhrubs are back ward 
with their buds in February, he then comes into the gar- 
dens, the trees growing there being forwarder than that 
in the field in a cold ſpring ; they will fomerimes come in 
ſuch numbers, as to take off all the buds from the currans, 
lumbs, & c. in the gardens of a whole town in a ſew days, 
Theſe birds are fo bold, that no ſca:e-row, or other me: ng 
that can be deviſed, can deter them; their great favourite 
in the garden is the damſon-tree, and they will feed opon 
this while a perſon comes almoſt cloſe up to them. Ir is 
very eaſy to ſhoot theſe 'birds ; but the buds and young 
branches are uſually much injured by this method, and 
the beſt way ſeems to be to dawb bver the twigs in 
many places with bird-lime. 
'The wild note of this bird is not in the leaft muſical; but 
when tamed, it may be taught any tune after a pipe, or 
to whiſtle any notes; and it ſeldom forgets what it has 
learned. Theſe birds may be taught to ſpeak, and ſome 
thus inflructed ate annually brovght to London from 
Germany. 

BULL-»frvz, a ſpecies of the reg, common in Sweden, and 
the northern parts of America, with four divided toes on 
the fore-feet, and five webbed ones on the hinder. 
When the limbs are extended, jt meaſures ncar two 
feet: it is very vorucious, and will frequently ſwallow 
young ducks and other fowl : its croaking is fo loud, ag 
to refemble the ' roaring of a %; whence its name, 
See FROG, 

BuLL-head, the Engliſh name given to a imzll fiſh of the 
cottus kind, found very frequently in ſhallow running 
waters, and called by the ancients bt; and cats; 
called alſo MiLLER's thumb. 

Burl L-trovut, an Engliſh name for a fiſh of the ſalmon kind, 
caught in many of the rivers of England, and mote ulu- 
ally called the s8CURFF. 

BuLL-weed, See CEN AUR. 

BULL MA, in Antiquity, a golden ornament of a globular 
figure, and hollow within, wherein was contained ſome 
amulet, to ſerr as a preſervatire from witch craſt ard 
envy, hung about. the neck by thoſe who triumphed 
among the Romans; and alſo by the children of the pa- 
tricians, and even iron, as a badge of their hereditary 
nobility and freedom, by which they might be animaie( 
to behave themſelves worthy of their birth. Rom. An:. 
p- ii. lib. v. cap. 8. b | 
'the lia was not allowed to the children of flaves, or 
even of //berti, bo, in lieu thereof, wore a leather coll.r 
round the neck, much after the manner of the purple 
ſtring to which the Sul was hung. But the great veſtal, 

and the Roman ladies, wore a bu//a; the former by way 
of diſtinQion, the latter as a piece of dreſs. We may 
add, that bu//# were ſometimes allowed to ſtatues; 
whenee the phraſe, fate bullatæ. M. Lepidus, having 
killed an enemy, and ſaved a citizen, even when a boy, 
had a b«//ated ſtatue erected to him in the Capitol, in 
memory of the exploit. The Roman youth laid aſide the 
bulla, together with the pretexta, and conſecrated it to 
the Larecs, when they arrived at their fifteenth year; as 
appears [rom the ſatyriſt: 

Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi pur pura ceſſit, 

; Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus dbnata pependit. 

Perf. Sat. v. ver. 20. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. tom. ii. Valer. 
Max. lib. iii. cap. 1. e 

BuLLA was alſo a denomination given to divers other 
metalline ornaments made after the form of Hulle. 

In which ſenſe, bu/le ſeem to include all golden and fil- 
ver ornaments of a roundiſh form, whether worn on the 
habits of men, the trappings of horſes, or the like. 
Such were thoſe decorations uſed by the ancients on 
their belts and doors. Virgil, ſpeaking of Pallus's belt 
or girdle, ſays: | 
Notis fulſerunt cingula bullis 

Pallantis puert. Eneid lib. xii. ver. 942. 
The bullæ of doors were a kind of large-headed nails 
faſtened on the doors of the rich, and kept bright with 
great care. The doors of temples were fometimes 
adorned with golden l. | 

BULL A alſo denoted a table hung up in the public courts, 
to diſtinguiſh which days were fa/?i, and which 12/6/75 
anſwering in ſome meaſure to our calendar. 

Bur La, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of worms of the order 
of teſlacea. | 

BULLACE-tree, in Botany, a ſpecies of pLUM-trec- 

BULLA II, in the court of Rome, the makers or drawers 

of BULLS or conſtitutions. | 

BULLARY, Bullarium, a collection of papal BULLS. | 

We have extant divers kinds of bz//aries 3 ſome conan: 
ing only the bulls of particular popes; ſuch arc the Lale 
laries of Innocent XI. and Clement XI. Others pou? 
tain the bulls granted to particular communities ; ſuch 
is the bull/ary of the order of Cluny, &c. 


the great favourite of the hl inch, and keeps him employ- 


A genrral b»l/ary of all the papal conſtitutions from 
: Gregory 


B UL. 


BUN 


VII. to Sixtus vintue, was compiled by order | BULLIMENTA, is uſed by ſome Chemiſis for the waſhings 


of pope Sixtus — in 1586; ſince which has been 


publiſhed a great bullary, by Laert. Cherubin, containin 
the bulls of all the popes from Leo in 440, to Paul V. 
in 15593 ſince continued by Ang. Cherubin to the year 
1644, and by Ang. a Lantuſca and Jo. Paulus to the 
year 1676; and, laſtly, by an anonymous editor to the 
time of Benedict XIII. under the title of Bullarium 
magnum Romanum. We have the ſame digeſted in a 
new method by Bouchardus ; a commentary on it begun 
by Vine. Petra, and a ſummary of it by Novarius. Fabr. 
Bibl. Med. Evi. Lat. lib. ii, tom. i. p. 816. 822. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, wherewith fire- 
arms ate loaded, 

Some detive the word from the Latin bote/lusr, others 
from the Greek Bana, to throw. 

According to Merſenne, a bullet, ſhot out of a great gun, 
flies 92 fathoms in a ſecond of time, which is equal to 
58901 Engliſh feet; and, according to Huygens, it would 
be 25 years in paſſing from the earth to the ſun: but ac- 
cording to ſome very accurate experiments of Dr. Der- 
ham, it flies, at its brſt diſcharge, 5 10 yards in five half- 
ſeconds; or about 7 miles in a minute: allowing there- 
fore the ſun's diſtance 93000900 Engliſh miles, a bullet 
would be near 26 years in its paſſage at the full ſpeed. 
Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red-hot bullets, made hot 
in a forge ; intended to ſet fire to places where combult- 
ible matters are found. 

BULLETS holl;w, ſhells made cylindrical, wich an aperture and 
a ſuſee at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, when in 
the ground, burſts, and tas the ſame «fect with a mine. 
Chain-bullets, conſiſting of two balis, joined by a chain 
three or four feet apart. 

Branch-bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or fix 
inches apart. : 

Tewo-headed bullets, called alſo angels, being two halves of 
a bullet joined by a bar, or chain: theſe are chiefly uſed at 
ſea for cutting of cords, cables, fails, &c. : 
The diameter of a leaden bullet, weighing 1 pound, is 

1.69 inches, according to fir Jonas Moor; and the dis- 
meter of any other bullet is ſound by dividing 1.69 inches 
by the cube-root of the number, which expreſſes how 
many of them make a pound; or by ſubtracting the third 
part of the logarithm of the number of bullets in the 

ound from the logarithm of 1.69, and the difference will 
be the logarithm of the diameter required. : 
Thus may be calculated the following table, ſhewing the 
diameters of leaden bullets, from 1 to 39 in the pound. 
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N. B. The upper horizontal column ſhews the number, 
of bullets to a pound; the ſecond, their diameters ; the 
third, the diameters of thoſe of 10, 11, 12, &c. and the 
fourth, thoſe of 20, 21, 22, &c. and the laſt, thoſe of 
30, 31, 32, &c. f : 

The government allows 11 bullets in the pound for the 
proof of muſkets, and 14.5 in the pound, or 29 in two 
pounds for ſctvice ; 17 for the proof of carabines, and 
20 for ſervice; and 28 in the pound for proof of piſtols, 
and 34 for fervice. Cannon itt or balls are of different 
diameters and weiglits, according to the nature of the 
piece. See CALIBER, 

Bur LET, quarter. Sce QUARTER, 

Bullets ſhot into the water undergo a reftaction; ſeveral 
experiments concerning which are given by Mr. Carre. 
Vide Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann, 1705. p. 277. 
The extraction of hullets from wounds is an operation de- 
ſcribed by chicurgical writers. Bullets ſometimes remain 
eaſy in the body during many years. f 
Swallowing of mulket-bullets is ſometimes practiſed to 
remove iliac and colic pains. Mr. Young gives a caſe 
wherein this had a terrible effect: the bullet happening 
to mils its way down, inſtead of the eſophagus, got into 
the trachea, Mr. Chirac has a diſſertation on the queſ- 
tion, which of the two is ſafer in ILIAc caſes, to ſwallow 
leaden bu!lets, or crude mercury? he gives the preference 
to the bullets, Phil. Tranſ. N' 263. 

BuLLET-moulds conſiſt of two concave hemiſpheres, with 
a handle whereby to hold them; and between the he- 
miſpheres is a hole, called a gate, at which to pour in the 
melted metal. The chaps or hemiſpheres of bu/let-moulds 
ace firſt punched, being blood-red hot, with a round-ended 
punch, of the ſhape and ſize of the intended bullets, To 
cleanſe the inſides, they make uſe of a bulltt-bore. 

BuLLeT-bere, is a ſtcel ſhank, having a globe at one end, 
wherewith to bore the inſide of a mould clean, of the 
{ze intended. 

ULLET-iron, a denomination given by ſome to Spaniſh or 
Swedith bars of Ix ox. 
Vox. I. No go. 


and ſcourings of gold and filyer veſſels, in proper liquors, 
to render them brighter. | 

BULLIMONY, or Bottimoxs, denotes a mixture of 
ſeveral ſorts of grain, as oats, peaſe, and vetches, called 
alſo ma/lin, or mong-corn, 

BULLION, denotes gold or ſilver in the maſs, or billet. 
Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined (though 
uſed for a common meaſure of other things), are no leſs 
a commodity than wine, tobacco, or cloth z and may, in 
many caſes, be exported as much to national advantage 
as any other commodity.—No nation can ever be conh- 
derable in trade that prohibits the exportation of bullion. 
And it is more for the public advantage to exrort gold or 
ſilver coined, than uncoined : ſince, in the former, we 
have the advantage of the manufaQure. 

The word is apparently formed from the French L;!lon, 
a maſs of gold or ſilver below ſtandard, which Du-Cange 
derives farther from bil/a, as being aurum aut argentum 
in moſſam ſeu billam, i. e. baculum conflatum. 

Silver bullion is ſometimes alſo denominated pLATE. 

By the Scottiſh laws, the cuſtoms in the exportation of 
goods were to be paid in bullion. 

BULL1ON is alſo uſed for the place where the king's ex- 
change is kept: or where gold and ſilver are brought in 
the lump to be tried or exchanged. 

BULLITION is uſed for the effect ariſing upon the mix- 
ture of diſſerent liquors, which often is a quantity of 
bubbles, or ſroth, 

BULLOC E' eye, in Architefture, See Eye. 

BULLY-tree, in Botany, See Star-ApPLE. 

BULTEL, the bran or refuſe of meal after dreſſing. 

The word is derived from the barbarous Latin, bulte!/1s, 
or bultellum, a ſearce, or boulter. 

BULTEL alſo denotes a bag wherein meal is dreſſed, called 
allo a bulter, or rather Joer. 

BULTER cloth, a linen or hair cloth for fiſting or ſearcing 
of meal or flour. 

BuLTERSs, are ſtrong lines, five hundred feet long, with 
ſixty hooks, eight feet aſunder, and baited with pilchards 
or mackrel, which are uſed on the coaſt of Cornwall in 
the fiſhery of coONGERs., They are ſunk to the ground 
by a ſtone faſtened to them ; and ſometimes ſuch a num- 
ber of theſe are tied together as toreach a mile. 

BULWARK, Prepugnaculum, in the Ancient Fortiffcatien, 
amounts to much the ſame with BAsT10N in the modern. 
See alſo Ra MART. | 

BU M-bear, in Sea-Language, a ſmall boat uſed to ſell veget- 
ables, &c. to ſhips lying at a diſtance from the ſhore. 


BUMBUNNY, in Botany, a name given by the people of 


Guinea to a plant common in that place, which ſerves 
them as an emetic; they boil a ſew of the leaves in 
water, and drink this liquor, which works very eaſily.— 
Phil, Tranſ. Ne 232. 

BUMICILLI, a ſect of Mahometans in Africa, ſaid to be 
great ſorcerers: they fight againſt the devil, as they ſay; 
and frequently run about covered with blood and bruiſes, 
in a great fright: they ſometimes counterfeit combats 
with him at noon-day, and in the preſence of numbers 
of people, for the ſpace of two or three hours, with 
darts, javelins, ſcimitars, &c. laying deſperately about 
them, till they fall down on the . oppreſſed with 
blows : after reſting a moment, they recover their ſpi- 
rits, and walk off. 

What their rule is, is not well known; but they are ſaid 
to be an order of religious. 

BUMKIN, or BooMK1N, in Sea-Language, is a ſhort boom or 
bar of timber, projecting from cach bow of a ſhip, to ex- 
tend the lower edge of the ſore- ſail to windward. It is ſe- 
cured by a ſtrong rope, which confines it to the ſhip's bow. 

BUN, the dry ſtalk of HEMe, ſtripped of its rind. 

BUNCH, a cluſter or aſſemblage of certain things, as of 
grapes, 

BuxCH alſo denotes a TUMOR, or protuberance, natural 
or preternatural, either on an animal or a vegetable body. 
The bunch growing about the GRAFT of a plant is a ſort 
of callus formed by the extravaſated ſap. 

Bunca of Camels. See CAmELs. 

BuNCcH, in Chirurgery, denotes an elevation of the back, 
ariſing from an exterior luxation of the vertebræ thereof. 
The cure is begun by keeping emollients a long time on 
the veriebræ, whereby to looſen the ligaments, and fi- 
niſhed by wearing an iron boddice, which, compreſſing 
the vertebræ, by degrees drive them back, to their na- 
tural ſituation, | 

Buschs in horſes, called alſo knobs, warts, and went, arg 
diſeaſes ariſing from foul meat, bruiſes, hard labour, or 
the like ; whereby the blood becoming putreficd and foul, 
occaſions ſuch excreſcences. 

BUNCHED cods, among Flori/s, are thoſe which ſtand 
out, and wherein the ſeed is lodged. | 

BUNCHED roots, thoſe round roots which have knobs or 
knats in them, See Burk and Roor. | 
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BUNTINE, a chin woollen ſtu 


BUO 


BUNG, the ſtopple of a casx, barrel, or the like. 


The hung is a wooden plug, ſerving to ſtop the hole left 
in the top of a veſſel to be filled by. It anſwers to what, 
among the ancients, was called epi//{omium, and in the 
middle age /igillus, the ſeal of a veſſel, becauſe in thoſe 
days it was uſually ſealed. 
After tunning new wine, or cyder, the bung is uſually 
left open for ſome time, that when the liquor comes to 
work, there may be vent for the froth or ſcum, and that 
the hoops may not be in danger of being burſt by the 
violence of the fermentation, Yet, in ſome caſes, they 
leave wines to ſerment, without giving them vent by the 
' bung, in order to render them more briſk and ſpirituous: in 
which caſe, it is neceſſary the veſſel be hooped with iron, 
and other precautions taken that the bung may not fly. 


BUNIAS, in Botany, corn, or 22 podded rocket, a genus 


of the tetradynamia ſiliguoſa clats of plants. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower hath four petals, placed in form of 
a croſs, joined at their baſe, and erect; it hath ſix ſta- 
mina, two of which are oppoſite, and thorter than the 
other; in the centre is ſituated an oblong germen, which 
afterward becomes an irregular ſhort oval pod with four 
angles, one or other of which is prominent and pointed, 
incloſing one or two roundiſh ſeeds. "There are fix ſpecies. 
Bunias, or navew, is ſown in gardens, and flowers in 
April: the root is uſed in food, and the ſeed in phyſic. 
Theſe ſceds are ſald to be heating, drying, abſterging, 
aperitive, and digeſtive : and to be enemies to venery. 


BUNIUM. See Pic- Nur. 
BUNK, or Bux KEN, a word ſrequently occurring in the 


writings of the Arabian phyſicians, We do not at this 
time certainly know what it was; but it was evidently 
an aromatic root uſed in cardiac, ſtomachic, and carmi- 
native compoſitions. See LEUCACANTHA. 


BUNT of a ſail, is the middle part of it purpoſely formed 


into a kind of bag or pouch, that it may catch and re- 
ceive the more wind. 
T be bunt is chiefly uſed in topſails; for courſes are ſor 
the molt part cut ſquare, or at leaſt with a ſmall allow- 
ance for bunt or compaſs. —They ſay, the bunt holis much 
| leeward wind ; that is, it hangs too much to leeward, 
Seamen all agree, that a bellying or bunting fail carries 
a veſlel faſter to the windward than a ſtraight or faſt fail : 
the contrary of which is aſſerted by Dr. Hooke, who has 
a diſcourſe to ſhew the preference of ſtraight to bunting 
ſails. Vide Hooke's Poſthum. Works, p. 563, ſeq. 
BuxT-lines, are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom of the 
ſquare ſails, in the midd'e part of the bolt rope to acrengle; 
and fo are reeved through a tmail block, ſeized io the yard: 
their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the ſail for the better 
furling it up.— See Tab. Ship fe. 1. u. 48. 74-91. 116, 
, of which the colours and 
ſignals of a ſhip are uſually made. 


BUN I ING, in Orn:tho/ogy, the common Engliſh name of the 


EMBERIZA alba, called by others calardra, cenchramus 

alaude congener, and ſtrozello, or ſtril.oz29. 

The bill of this bird is ſingularly conſtructed; the fides 

of the upper mandible ſorm a ſharp angle, bending to- 
Wards the lower; and in the roof of the former is a hard 

knob, adapted to bruiſe corn or other ſeeds. 


BUONACCORDO, a ſmall ſtringed muſical inſtrument, 


reſembling a ſpinner, uſed by children to learn to play on, 
becauſe of the ſhortneſs of their fingers. 
The word is Italian, and properly denotesa HARPSICHORD, 


BUOY, at ſea, a block of wood, or cork, ſometimes an 


empty caſk well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
water, and fallened by a chain or cord, to a large ſtone, 
piece of broken cannon, or the like; ſerving to mark 
the dangerous places near a coaſt, or rocks, ſhoals, 
wrecks of veſſels, anchors, &c. 

In licu of buoys, are ſometimes placed pieces of wood in 
form of maſts, in the conſpicuous places; ſometimes 
large trees are planted in a particular manner ; in num- 
ber, two at leaſt, to be taken in a right line, the one 


hiding the other; ſo that the two may appear to the eye 


no more than one. 

Buoy is allo uſed for a piece of wood, or a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened ſo as to float directly over the anchor; that the 
men, who go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may cer- 

„ tainly know where the anchor lies. | 

DvoYS ate of various kinds, differing in their conſtruction 
and uſe, and bearing different names. Cone buoys, are 
thoſe in the form of a cone, floating over dangerous 
banks and ſhallow places. Nun-bacys, are ſhaped like the 

middle fruſtum of two cones, abutting upon a common 
baſe tapering at each end. I/oden-bueyz, are ſolid pieces 
of timber, ſometimes in the ſhape of a cylinder, and 
fomerimes of a nun-buoy. Cable-buovs, are common caſks 
employed to lac up the cable from rocky ground. 

BU OY ee, the rope which ſaſtens the buoy to the anchor. 
Its length ſhould be little more than the depth of the water, 


where the anchor lies; and it ſhould be ſtrong enough | 


to draw up the anchor when the cable is broke, 


BUR 


Buoy, /lings f, ropes faſtened to the bucy, by which it is 
hung, and ſpliced round it in a manner reſembling the 
braces of a drum. 

Buoy, to ſtreak the, is to let it fall from the ſhip's ſide into the 
water; which is always done before they let go the anchor. 

BUOYANT, denotes a thing floating, or apt to float. 

BUPHAGA, in Ornithology, a genus of the order of 
of which there is ohe ſpecies in Senegal. 

BUPHONTIA, from Bes, ex, and cn, Haug hter, in Antiguity 
an Athenian feaſt or ceremony, denominated from a bul- - 

lock ſlain therein, with quaint formalities. 

The buphonia was properly a part or appendage of the 
ceremony of the Bt1yoLIA. 

Far the origin of the buphonia, we are told it was forbid. 
den by the laws of Attica to kill an ox; but it once hay. 
pened at the feaſt of the diipolia, that an ox eat he 
corn, others ſay the cakes, which had been dreſſed for 
the ſacrifice, Thaulon the prieſt, enraged at this, pre- 
ſently killed him, and fled for it. On which the Athe. 
nians, fearing the reſentment of the gods, and feign- 
ing themſelves ignorant who had committed the fact, 
brought the bloody axe before the judges, where it was 
ſolemnly arraigned, tried, found guilty, and condemned, 
and, in memory of this event, a feaſt was inſtituted 
under the denomination of byphon'ia. In which it was 
ſtill 3 for the prieſt to fly, and judgment to be 
given about the ſlaughter of the ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM, from pus, er, and op6aavog, eve, in 
Botany. See Ox-eve. : 

BUPRHTH ALMUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of 
the ancients to the common great houſe-leek, or s£Dvu n 
majus, from the manner of its growing in cluſters re- 
ſembling the eyes of large animals. 

BUPLEURUM. See Hare!” ear. 

BUPRESTES, a fort of oblong cantharides, of a ſtinking 
ſmell, and very ſevere bite. It is of the ſame nature with 
the common cantharides, or Spaniſh fly, and is ſaid to do 
great injury to the cattle, which, feeding, chance to eat it. 
They form, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, a genus of inſets, dif- 
ferent from the CANTHARIDES, but belonging tothe ſame 
order of colecptrra, and comprehending ſeveral ſpecies. 

BURACO ge velia, in Ichthyolagy, the name of a fiſh caught 
on the ſhores of the Brafils, and more uſually known a- 
mong authors by its Braſilian name, G A1B1-cara. 

BURBARUS, in 7chthyology, a name given by Paul Jovius, 
and ſome other writers on ſiſhes, to the common carr. 
See CyrRIN Us. 

BURBER, an Egyptian piece of money. It is a thick 
piece of copper about as broad as a ſixpence; twelve of 
thoſe make a medine there. 

BURBOT, the Engliſh name of the muflela fluviatilis; a 
fith common in the 'Trent, and many other of our rivers, 
and called in other places the eel-pout ;z the gadu lata of 
Linnæus. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. pt. ii. No 18. 

BURCA, among the Turks, the name of the rich covering 
of the door of the houſe at Mecca ; it is ten feet long, 
and five wide; and there are ſeveral figures and Arabic 
letters on it, very richly embroidered in gold, on 2 ground 
of red and green. This is carried about in their ſolemn 
proceſſion, and is often made to ſtop, that the people may 
touch it, | 

BURDA, in ſome Middle Age Writers, denotes a garment 
made of ruſhes. | | 

BURDACE, an Egyptian veſſel, which ſheep uſually drink 
out of at Cairo. They are made of a peculiar fort of 
earth, which is ſuppoſed to cool the water, and are always 
ſet out to the north, to keep the cooler, and covered with 
a ſtrainer, to prevent any thing falling into the water ; 
they are of ſo porous a ſtructure, that the water put into 
them will get through them in a few days. | 

BURDEN, properly ſignifies a heavy weight or load. 
Ringelberg recommends the bearing of burdens as the beſt 
ſort of exerciſe, eſpecially to ſtrengthen men of ſtudy. 
To this end he had a gown lined with plates of lead, 
which he could juſt lift with both his hands. This load 
he bore fix or ſeven days together, either increaſing ot 
diminiſhing it as he found occaſion z by which means be 
could both write and exerciſe at the ſame time. : 

BURDEN alſo denotes a fixed quantity of certain commodi- 
ties. A burden of gad-ſteel is 120 pounds. 

BURDEN of @ hip, is its content, or the number of tons 
it will carry, : 
The uſual rule whereby a ſhip's burden is eſtimated, 15, 
that it will commodiouſly bear a weight equal to that 0 
half the water which would fill its capacity. But this 
rule is not demonſtrative, and ſome depart from it 35 
unexact, allowing only two-fifths, or even one-third o 
the water for the ſhip's burden. _ h 
Jo determine the burden of a ſhip, multiply the lengt 
of the keg), taken within board, by the breadth of the 
ſhip, within board, taken from the midſhip-beam ow 
plank to plank, and the product by the depth of the hold, 
taken from the plank below the keelſon, to the * 


pice, 


BUR 


part of the upper-deck plank; and divide the laſt pro- 
duct by 94, and the quotient is the content of the ton- 
nage required. See FREIGHT. , f 

BURDEN, /hips of, denote thoſe of 2 larger and heavier 

carrying $00 tons, or upwards, 

oC Ka — . Bu R Do, A Muſic, denotes the drone 
or deepeſt ſound of an organ; being that produced by 

hickeſt pipe. 
7 he word is ch, bourdin; formed, according to 
fome, from the Low Saxon burden, crepitum emittere, to 
break wind backwards. Others will have b:urdn origi- 
nally to Ggnify buz, or hum, as that of bees; anſwering 
to the Latin bombusz and formed by onmat⁴⁶bαꝭx. 

The modern bourdon anſwers to the note which the 
Greeks called wpoonautavroury dy. f ; 
BURDEN alſo e the pipe or ſtring itſelf, by which 
ſuch ſound is given. : 
Matth. Paris will have the name burden to have been ori: 
ginally given this pipe, on account of its reſemblance to 

2 pilgrim's ſtaff, anciently called alſo bur, 

BURDO, in Phy/ology, a mongrel beaſt of burden, pro- 
duced by a horſe and ſhe-afs, by which it is qiſtinguiſhed 
from the MULE, which is that produced of a male aſs by 

mare. 
The liver and teſticles of the burda are greatly recommend- 
ed by Aldrovand, and ſome other authors, as medicines, 
but now never uſed, 

Bu R Do, or BuR Don, in Middle Age Miiters, denotes a 
pilgrim's long ſtaff, as doing the office on that occaſion 
of a MULE, or other vehicle. 

BURDOCK, Arfium, in B:tany, a genus of the ſyngene/ra 
polygamia ægualis clais of plants. Is characters are thele : 
the flower is compoſed of many florets, which are tubu- 
lous and uniform, and cut into five narrow ſegments at 
the topz the germen is ſituated at the bottom of the 
tube, which afterwards becomes a ſingle pyramida) angu- 
lar ſeed, crowned with down. There are three ſpecies 
the two ficit of Which are common weeds, growing on 
the ſides of roads and foot paths in molt parts of Eng- 
land; ſo are not admitted into gardens. - The firit is or- 
dered for medicinal uſe by the college of phyſicians. 

As theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated, it is needleſs to 
give any inſtructions for that purpoſe: but where they 
are troubleſome weeds, it may not be amiſs to mention 
that their roots laſt but two years; they may therefore 
be deſtroyed with much leſs trouble than ſuch as have 
abiding roots; for the plants which come up from ſeed 
do not flower until the ſecond year, and when their 
ſeeds are perſected their roots decay. 

The root of the common burdock is a very powerful 
diuretic and diaphoretic. It is given with great ſuccels, 
in decoCtion, in obſtructions of the ſpleen, and in drop- 
fies. It is alſo recommended by ſome in all diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs, in aſthmas, in the ſtone, and in the 
ſciatica. The ſeed of it is eſteemed by many to be one 
of the greateſt lithontciptics known; and, by the inſtan- 
ces that have been produced of its doing ſervice in ne- 
hritic complaints, it ſcems to merit a fair trial. The 
Freſh leaves are by ſome recommended as a dreſſing for 
old ulcers, and for burns and luxations. They are alſo 
applied by the good women to the ſoles of the feet, as a 
remedy in hyſteric complaints. : 
The ſection of a burdock root, viewed with a microſcope, 
has the appearance repreſented in Tab. of Microſcopical 
Objefts, Claſs 2. | 

Bux Dock, leſſer, Xanthium, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
noecia pentandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have a common ſcaly empalement; they are 
compoſed of ſeveral tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, florets, 

which are equal, and diſpoſed in a . cut into 
five ſegments at the top, and have each five very ſmall 
ſtamina, terminated by erect parallel ſummits; the fe- 


male flowers are ſituated under the male by pairs; they | 


have no petals or ſtamina, but are ſucceeded by oblong 
oval prickly fruit, having two cells, each including one 
oblong ſeed, convex on one (ide, and plain on the other. 
"There are four ſpecies. | 

The roots of this plant are of a bitter and acrid taſte, and 
are recommended as of great ſervice in ſcrophulous caſes, 
taken in decoCtion. Matthiolus gives great praiſe to the 
roots dried and powdered, and given in mixture with rhu- 
barb for the leproſy ; but they are now rarely uſed. 


BURDONARII, an appellationſometimes given to pilgrims, | 


or thoſe who went out of devotion to the Holy Land. 

The word is formed from BURDo, an appellation given | 

to the ſtaff wherewith they travelled. 5 
BURDUNCULUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome to 

the plant known amongſt moſt of the botanical writers by 

the name of bugliſum ecbioides capitulis cardui benedidti. 
BURFORD ſaddle. Sce SADñDDIx. 


BURGAGE, a tenure proper to boroughs and towns, 


whereby the inhabitants held their lands and tenements 


; 
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of the, king, or other lord, at a certain yearly rate. See 
BoxouGn Engliſh. 3 
BURGAGE is ſometimes uſed to denote the rent, or quit- 
rent paid to the chief lord for the houſes and tenements 
in a town or borough, 1 | 
BURGAGE alſo obtains in the laws. of Normandy: ſome 
imagine, that it had its firſt riſe here, and was brought 
into England by William the Conqueror ; others are of 
Opinion, that Rollo, when driven out of England, car- 
ried it thence into Normandy. | 
BurcaGce, free Burgagium liberum, denotes a tenure, 
whereby the tenants, after having paid their rent to the 
ſuperior lord, were exempted from the ſervice. | 
BURGAU, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a large ſpecies 
of ſea-ſnail, of the lunar or round-mouthed kind. It is 
very beautifully lined with a coat, of the nature of the 
mother of pearl; and the artificers take this out, to uſe 
under the name of mother of pearl, though ſome call it 
after the name of the ſhell they take it from, burgaudine. 
BURGAUDINE, the name given by the French artificers, 
to-what we call mother of pearl. In their works, they 
do not uſe the common nacre-ſhell for this, but the 
lining of the American bergau. Hence ſome call the 


mother of pearl burgaudine, and others the burgaudine ' 


mother of pearl. 

BURGEON, in Gardening, a knot or button put forth, by 
the branch of a tree. in the ſpring. 
The word is formed from the French burgeon, which 
ſigniſies the ſame, formed from the Latin 6:rr:9, of burra. 
Burgeon amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called eye, bud, or germ. 
Froſts are chiefly dangerous when the burgeons begin to 
appear. 
The burgens have the ſame ſkin, ſame pith, ſame ligne- 
ous body, and the ſame inſertions as the ſtalk ; that iz, 
all the parts are the ſame in both, only more contracted 
in the former, 

BURGES'", an inhabitant of a borough or walled town, 
or one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burgeſs and citizen are conſounded 
together; but with us they are diſtinguiſhed. See Bo- 
ROUGH. | 
The word is alſo applied to the magiſtrates of ſome 
towns ; as the bailiff and burgeſſes of Leominſter. 
Anciently, burgeſſes were held in great contempt; being 
reputed ſervile, / baſe, and unfit for war; ſo that the 

_ gentry were not allowed to intermarry in their families, 
or fight with them; but, in lieu thereof, were to ap- 
point champions. A burgeſs's ſon was reputed of age 
when he could diſtinlly count money, meaſure cloth, 
&c. Spelm. Gloſſ. Glanvil. lib. vii. cap. 9. 

BURGESS, king's, Burgenſis regis, was he who, though re- 
ſiding in another's juriſdiction, was exempt therefrom, 
and only ſubject to the juriſdiction of the king, unleſs 
the lord allo enjoyed royal juriſdiction. 
In ſtatute 5 Rich. II. c. 4. where the ſeveral claſſes of per- 
ſons in the commonwealth are enumerated, we meet 
with count, baron, banneret, chivaleer de counter, citizein 
de citie, and burgeſs de bourg. 

BuRGess is now ordinarily uſed for the repreſentative of a 
borough town in parliament. 
Bur geſſes are ſuppoſed to repreſent the mercantile part or 
trading intereſt of the nation. They were formerly al- 
lowed, by a rate eſtabliſhed in the reign of Edw. III. 
two ſhillings a day as wages. It is much to be regretted, 
that the members for boroughs bear above a quadruple 
proportion to thoſe for counties. The right of election 
of burgeſſes depends on ſeveral local charters and cuſtoms ; 
though, by 2 Geo. II. c. 24. the right, for the future, 
ſhall be allowed according to the laſt determination of 
the houſe of commons concerning it: and by 3 Geo. IlI. 
c. 15. no freeman, except ſuch as claim by birth, ſervi- 
tude, or marriage, ſhall be entitled to vote, unleſs he 
hath been admitted to his freedom twelve months be- 
fore. No perſon is eligible as a 4urgeſs, who hath not 
a clear eſtate of 300/. a year. Stat. 9 Ann. c. 7. See 
PaRLIAMENT. 

BURGGRAYVE, properly denotes the hereditary governor 
of a calile, or fortiſied town, chiefly in Germany. 
The word is compounded of bourg, town, and graf, or 
grave, count. 
The 8 were originally the ſame with what ve 
otherwile call caſtellans, or comites caſtellani; but their 
dignity was conſiderably advanced under Rudolph of 
Hapiburg ; before this time they were ranked only as 
counts, and below the princes, but under him began to 
be eſteemed on a footing with princes. 
In ſome parts the dignity is much degenerated, eſpe- 
cially in the Palatinate. There were formerly, according 
to Leti, fifteen families who enjoyed the title of burg- 
graves, thirteen of which are now extinct. But this is 
differently repreſented by others, 
In Bohemia, the title burggrave is given to the chief 


officer, 
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officer, or to him that commands in quality of viceroy. 

In Pruſſia, the burggrave is one of the four chief officers 
of the province. 

In Gvelderland, the burggrave of Nimeguen is preſident 

of the ſtates of the province. 

BURGH, the ſame with BoRovUGH. 

BvuRGH-bote, is chiefly uſed for an aid or contribution levied 

for the repairing a town orccaſtle, 
By the law of king Athelſtan, the caſtles and walls of 
towns were to be hr cer and burg-bote levied every 
year, within a fortnight after Rogation days. No perſon 
whatever was exempt from this ſervice ; the king him- 
ſelf could not releaſe a man from burg-bote : yet, in after- 
times, exemptions appear to have been frequently grant- 
ed: inſomuch that, according to Cowel, the word burgh- 
bote came to be chiefly uſed to denote, not the ſervice, 
but the liberty or exemption from it. 

Bu RG H-breche, or brech, a fine impoſed on the community 
of a town, or burgb, for the breach of peace among them. 

BurGH-mails, were yearly payments to the crown of Scot- 
land, introduced by Malcolm III. and reſembling the FE E- 
farm rents of burghs in England. See Mair. 

BurG n-maſter, an officer in the TiN mines, who directs 
and lays out the meers for the workmen, &c. otherwiſe 
denominated a n=" hy BAR-MASTER, 

BURGHERMASTER, BovRGER MASTERS, or BuRG- 
MESTERS, Chief magiſtrates in the cities of Germany, 

Holland, and Flanders; to whom belong the giving of 

orders for the government, adminiitration of juſtice, 
policy, and finances of the place : though the authority 
and office are not every where alike; each city having its 
particular laws and ſtatutes. 
The word is formed from the two Flemiſh words, borger, 
burgeſs, or citizen; and meſter, maſer. Some exprels ir 
in Latin by cenſul, others by ſenator. -M. Bruneau ob- 
ſerves, that burghermaſter, in Holland, anſwers to what 
is called alder man and ſheriff in England; attorney at Com- 
peigne, capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul at Languedoc, &c. 

BURGLARY, an unlawful entering into another man's 

dwelling, wherein ſome perſon is, or into a church in 
the night-time; in order to commit ſome felony, or to 
kill ſome perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, or do ſome 
other ſelonious act: whether the ſame be executed or not. 
The like offence by day we call hou/e-breaking, &c. 
Tr is felony at common law, but within benefit of 
clergy : hov ever, this is taken away from the principals 
by 18 Eliz. c. 7. and from all acceffories before the fact, 
by 3 and 4 W. and M. c. 9. 

BURGM OTE, a borough- court; or court held for a town 
or borough. See Cour, and Mor. 

The word is alſo written burgemotus, burgimotus, burg- 
motus, and burgemote, from burgh, cppidum, and mate, or 

mie, COonvVentus. 

Che burgmote, by the laws of king Edgar, was to be held 
thrice in the year: by thoſe of Henry I. twelve times. 
BURGOMASTER of Greenland, in Ornithology, a whimſical 
name given by the Dutch ſailors to a ſpecies of lars or 
ſea-gull, common on that and many other coaſts, It is 

known among authors by the name of MARTIN AZ zo. 

BURGOO, or BuxGovuT, a ſea-faring diſh, made of 
whole oatmeal, or greets, boiled in water, till they 
burſt ; then mixed with butter. It is made in Scotland 
and in Wales, by mixing oatmeal and water, and boiling 

it into a moderate conſiſtenze. It is a cheap and 

\ ſtrengthening diet. 

Burgos, otherwiſe called ble, is held by Cockburn 
very proper to correct that thickneſs of humovurs and 
coſtiveneſs to which the other diet of ſailors much diſ- 
poſes them. Yet the brurgoo victualling is the leaſt liked 
of all their proviſions, becauſe of the ſcanty allewance 
of butter to it. 'The ſame author thinks it might be 
worth the conſideration of thoſe to whom the care of the 
ſeamen is committed, to contrive to render this food more 

- agreeable to them. 

BURGW ARD, Burgwardus, or Burgwardium, in Middl: 

Age Writers, the ſame with BULWARK. 
The name is alſo extended to the town, and even the 
country about ſuch a fortreſs. It is formed from the 
Teutonic burg, beton, and ward, cuſtody, keeping. 

URIAL, the act of interring a dead body, and depoſiting 

it in the ground. 

Burial and baptiſm are parochial rights, and belong not 
to chapels of caſe, unleſs by uſurpation. 

Weſtminſter abbey is the buria/ place of moſt of our 
Engliſh kings. | 

The deſire of burial has been ſtrong in moſt ages, and the 
denial of it reputed the laſt and ſevereſt of puniſhments : 
yet the Cynics ___ to have deſpiſed it; and Pliny 
ranks the concern for it in the number of weakneſſes pe- 
culiar to man. Pott. Arch. Grzc. tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vii. Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. 

Burial is an oſſice or a debt of humanity. Some found 
this obligation on the law of nature, others on the law of 


nations, and others on the divine law. It is certain it is 
warranted by them all. One of the feven corporal works 
of mercy, recited by ancient divines, is burying the dead. 
The primitive Chriſtians ventured on it at the hazard of 
their lives; they never ſcrupled it, either in times of per- 
ſecution, or of the plague, when the greateſt dangers at. 
tended it. They were always tenacious of the plain way 
of burying by inhumation, and could never be brought to 
uſe any other; reckoning it a great piece of barbarity in 
their perſecutors whenever they denied them this decent 
interment after death, as they ſometimes did, either b 
expoſing their bodies to the fury of wild beaſts and birds 
of prey, or burning them in ſcorn and deriſion of their 
doctrine of a future reſurrection. They ſeem to have 
had a particular averſion to burning; their method was 
to put the body whole into the ground, or, if there wag 
occaſion for any other way 1 burying, they embalmed 
the body, and laid it in a CATACOMB. 
The heathens believed, that the ſouls of thoſe who lay 
unburied, remained in a wandering ſtate during the ſpace 
of a hundred years. 
The invention of burial among the Greeks is aſcribed to 
Pluto, who, on this account, was deified, and made to 
preſide over the world of ſhades. The Rabbins pretend, 
that the fiiſt hint was taken from birds: Adam and Eve, 
ſay they, being utterly at a loſs what to do with the bod 
of Abel killed by his brother, were relieved under this 
perplexity, by obſerving a crow to throw earth and 
leaves over the body of one of his dead companions. 
This was enough fot the patriarch: he went preſently, aud 
did the ſame to his fon. The Egyptians carried their dead 
for bur ial over a certain lake ; tor the paſſage of which one 
Charon, a farmer under one of the Pharaohs, procured a 
toll to be impoſed, by which he was ſpeedily enriched, 
Whence the whole tradition of the fer:yman of hell. Ci. 
cero refers the origin of the vulgar opinion concerning 
hell to the ancient manner of burying the dead by inter- 
ment: for from hence the earth was conſidered as the laſt 
habitation of mankind, who were here ſuppoſed to lead a 
new life under ground. Diod. Sic. lib. v. cap. 15. Fab. 
Cod. Pſeud. Vet. 'Teſt. tom. i. $ 38. Hiſt. Acad. Inſerip. 
tom. ii. p. x. p. 38. 
Among the Greeks, drowning was no burial; for which 
reaſon, it was a cuſtom to faſten to ſome part of theic 
bodies a reward for him that ſhould take them up, and 
bury them in caſe they were caſt aſhore. Among vs, 
however, thoſe who die at ſea are uſually buried there, 
unleſs they be near land; the ceremony is bert; the 
corpſe being ſewed up in its hammock, or quilt, is thrown 
over from the ſtarboard, under the diſcharge of a gun. 
It is a great diſgrace to be thrown over the larboard. 
The Arwaces, a people of Guiana, pulveriſe the bones 
of their great men and drink them in their liquor. 
Some nations among the Braſilians are faid to eat their 
dead, not out of hunger, much leſs deſpight, but affec- 
tion and reverence. | | 
At the ſame time that the Romans uſed to burn the bo- 
dies of their dead, the cuſtom was to avoid expence, to 
throw thcſe of the ſlaves to rot in holes dug perpendicu- 
larly, called puticuli. Phil. Tranſ. N? 265, 
They who thought human bodies were compounded of 
earth, inclined to have them committed to the earth: 
Heraclitus and his followers, imagining fire the firſt 

rinciple of ail things, preferred burning. 

he ancients buried by day, as deeming the night of ill 
omen, on account of the evil ſpirits then abroad: only 
perſons who died in the flower of their days, were buried 
in the morning before ſun-riſe. 
Among the Romans, we find two kinds of burial, men- 
tioned in the Theodoſian code; one, the burying of 
whole bodies in coffins under ground; the other, burying 
the bones and aſhes in urns above ground. Both appear 
to have been uſed at the ſame time; though interring 
appears to be the older practice. 
Mr. Monro takes the catacombs about Rome to have 
been the burial-place of the ancient Romans, before 
burning came into faſhion; and which, on the new 
mode's taking place, fell into diſuſe, till they were re- 
vired by the primitive Chriſtians. See CAT AcOM, 
and Phil. Tranſ. Ne 265. 
The Romans in Britain buried their warriors near the 
via ſtrata, or military way, to put their bodies out of 
danger of inſult; and, to prevent the ſcattering of their 
aſhes in haſte, the whole army caſt on them graſſy turfs : 
which is the origin of many of the tumuli ſtill found 
among us. As it was the greateſt diſhonour to lie un- 
buried, it was moſt glorious to be covered with a large 
tumulus ; which might be one reaſon of the Romans bury- 
ing their generals near public ways, that paſſengers 
might be continually adding to the heap, which it was 
judged a work of piety to do. 

he ancient Saxons laid the bodies of thoſe that were 
flain in the field on the ſurface of the ground, and co, 
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vered them with clods of earth; which were raiſed in 


roportion to their dignity, See BARROW, 

hough burning was the ordinary uſage among the Ro- 
mans, yet ſome till retained the ancient one of burymg. 
The family of the Cornelii conſtantly interred their dead 
till the time of Sylia the diQtator, who, in his will, gave 
particular order to have his body burnt, probably to avoid 
the i: dignities which might have been offered it after 
burial, by the Marian faction, in return ſor the violence 
ſhewn by Sylla's ſoldiers to the tomb and relics of Marius. 
Burial das demied by che ancients to traitors, proſcribed 
perſons, ſuicides, and even frequently to enemies killed 
in wary though chi- was reputed, by the more moral and 
civilized nations, a violation of the laws of nature. 
Among the Greeks, ſpendthrifts and inſolvent debtors 
were allo refuſed the rights of burial. By the laws of 
the church, this penalty has been carried farther, to 
perſons unbaptized and excommunicated, to thoſe who 
could not ſay their creed and pater-noſter, to ſtrikers of 
ecclefiaſtics, and to thoſe who ſhould omit communi. 
cating at Eaſter, But the prohibition of burial is now 
reſtrifted to perſons excommunicate, unbaptized, and 
that have laid violent hands on themſelves, ideots, luna- 
tics, and, in ſome perſons excepted, to heretics, to per- 
ſons kiiled in duels, tilts, or tournaments. Potter Arch. 
Græc. lib. iv. cap. 1. Grot. de jure Belli, lib. ii. cap. 19. 
5 2, 3. Seld. de Leg. Nat. lib. vi. cap. 16. Johnſ. Eccl. 
Law. Ann. 960. { 22. Ann. 1138. 110. Ann. 1378. 


Among the ancient Fgyptians, kings themſelves were to 
undergo a trial after their death; and, if their behaviour 
had been ill, were refuſed the privilege of Charon's boat, 
that is, to be cafried to burial. 

The Danes, and northern nations, in their ſecond age, 
buried their dead under earthen hillocks. Sometimes 
huge pyramids of ſtone were raiſed over their bodies, 
many of which are till remaining in divers parts of 
England. ; | | 

In Japan, Peru, Pegu, Mexico, 'Tartary, Siam, and the 
Great Mogul's dominions, they burn their dead. For 
the great ones, the fites are made with aromatic woods, 
gums, balſams, and oils. The like method obtained 
among the Jews as early as Saul's time, whoſe body 
was burnt at Jabeſh, and bis bones afterwards bur:ed. 
Aſa was burnt in the bed which he had made for him- 
ſeit, 6ll:d with ſweet odours, and divers kinds of ſpices 
The ancients buried out of cities and towns; an uſage 
which we find equally among Jews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. Among the laſt, buryins within the walls was 
expreſly prohibited by a law of the 'Twelve Tables : 
Hominem mor tuum in urbe ne ſepelito,neve urito. The uſual 
places of interment were in the ſuburbs and fields, but 
eſpecially by the way-ſides: partly, ſays Kennet, to put 
paſſengers in mind of their mortality, and partly alſo to 
ſaye the beſt of their land, 

Two reaſons are alledged, why the ancients buried out of 
cities; the firſt, an opinion, that the touch, ſight, or 
even neighbourhood of a corpſe, dehiled a man, eſpe- 
cially a prieſt: whence the rule in A. Gellius, that the 
flamen dialis might not, on any account, enter a place 
where there was a grave: the ſecond, to prevent the 
air from being corrupted by the ſtench of putrefied bo- 
dies; and the buildings from being endangered by the 
frequency of funeral fires We have inſtances, how- 
ever, of perſons buried in the city. But it was a favour 
only allowed to a few of ſingular merit to the common- 
wealth, Plutarch ſays, thoſe who had triumphed were 
indulged in it. Be this as it will, Val. Publicola, and 
C. Fabricius, are ſaid to have had tombs in the Forum ; 
and Cicero adds Tubertus to the number. 

Lycurgus allowed his Lacedemonians to bury their dead 
within the city, and around their temples, that the 
youth, being inured to ſuch ſpectacles, might be the leſs 
terrihed with the apprehenſion of death. 

Burying in churches was allowed for the firſt three hun- 
dred years after Chriſt ; but it was ſeverely prohibited 
by the Chriſtian emperors for many ages after. The firſt 
ſtep towards it appears to have been the practice of 
erecting churches over the graves of ſome martyrs in the 
country, and tranſlating the relics of others into churches, 
in the city: the next was, allowing kings and emperors 
to be buried in the atrium or church-porch. The reaſon 
alledged by Gregory the Great for burying in churches, 
or in places adjoining to them, was, that their relations 
and friends, remembering thoſe whoſe ſepulchres they 
beheld, might hereby be led to offer up prayers for 
them. And this reaſon was afterwards transferred into 


the body of the canon law. To this ſuperſtition, and the 


profit ariſing from it, we may aſcribe the original of 
church-yards, In the eighth century, the people began 
to be admitted into the church-yards, and ſome princes, 
founders, and biſhops, into the church. The practice 


brit introduced into the Romiſh church by Gregory the 
Vox. I. Nè 50, 0 
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Great, was brought over into England by Cuthbert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the year 550: and the 
practice of ercCting vanits in chancels, and under the 
altars, was begun by Lanfravc archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
when he had rebuilt the church in this city, about the 
year 1075, From that time, the matter ſeems to have 
been left to the diſcretion of the bitkop. By our com- 
mon law, no perſon can be buried within the church, 
without conſent of the incumbent, excluſively of the 
biſhop; becauſe the frechold of the church belongs to 
him, and he is deemed the beſt judge who are entitled 
to the favour of being buried in the church. 

Burying in any ſhroud, &c. that is not made of ſheep's 
wool only, is by the Engliſh law, 30 Car. II. (tat. 1. 
c. 3. ſubject to a penalty of 5. and an affidavit ſhall be 
made to this purpoſe, either to a magiſtrate, or the oſſi- 

_ ciating miniſter, See CEMETERY, FUNERAL, &c. 

Burying alive, was the puniſhment of a vesTaL who. 
tad violated her vow of virginity. The unhappy 
prieſteſs was let down into a deep pit. with bread, water, 
milk, oil. a lamp burning, and a bed to lie on: but this 
proviſion was but ſhuw, ſor the moment ſhe was at the 
bottom, they began to caſt in the earth upon her, till 
the pit was filled up. Mem. Acad, Inſcr. tom. iii p. 278. 
Lord Bacon gives inſtances of the teſurrection of perfons 
who had been accidentally brr:cd alive. 

BukrIAr, Chriſtian, is often uſed to denote that which is 
performed in holy ground, and with the uſual ſervice or 
ceremonies of the church, 

BURIAL is alſo uſed to denote the dues paid for interment, 
eſpecially to the miniſter. | 
The burial-fee paid to the prieſt on opening the grave, 
was called by our Saxon anceſtors ſoul-ſcot. Phil. tranſl. 
N 189. 

Boniat of an als, afini ſepultura, an ignominious kind of 
burial out of holy ground, under the pallows, or in a 
highway, where ſeveral rozds meet, and performed by 
public hangmen, or the like. Such is that of ſuicides, 
excommunicated perſons, &c. ſometimes denominated 
CANINE burial, or burial of a dog. 

In the middle age we alſo find mention of a peculiar 
kind of burial, called IMBLOCATION, practiſed on the 
bodies of perſons excommunicated. Du-Cange. 

BuR1AL of the crucifix, Sepuliura crucifixi, denoted a repre- 
ſentation of the burzal of Chriſt, anciently performed an- 
nually in churches on the day of the Paraſceue. Du-Conge. 

BURIALS, in computations of mortality, denote deachs, 
and ſtand oppoſed to births. 

In this ſenſe, we have eſtimates of the burials in Bran- 
denburg, in Francfort, Breflaw, &c. Phil. Lranſ. N“ 
261. 229. and 176. 

By a ſtatute under king Charles II. a regiſter is to be 
kept in every pariſh, of all perſons buried within the fame, 
or at the common bur;a/-places thereof. Stat. 33 Car. II. 
c. 3. See MORTALITY. 

BURIAL is alſo uſed for the incloſing of vegetable or mi- 

neral bodies in the ground, for divers purpoſes. Lord 
Bacon gives divers experiments of burying fruits, &c. for 
preſervation and condenſation, and to give nouriſhment 
to their reſpective trees. Works, tom. iii. p. do. 
Some commend burials in the earth, others in wheat, to 
ſeaſon TIMBER when firſt felled, and make it of more 
durable uſe. Chemiſts fometimes bury their cements. 
The Chineſe are ſaid to bury their porcelain, to give 
it the greater beauty. | 

BURIS, a name given by Avicenna, and ſome other old 

authors, to a ſcirrhous hernia, cauſed by a hard abſceſs. 

BURLAW, or ByYRLa w, burlawa, in Middle Age Writers, 

denotes country laws, or the laws concerning country 

affairs. Du-Cange. | 

BURLESQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed in 

the way of drollery, either to excite laughter merely, or 
ro provoke deriſion and ridicule. 
F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his book De Ludicra Didtione, 
that burle/que was abſolutely unknown to the ancients ; 
againſt the opinion of ſome others, that one Raintovius, 
in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious ſubjects 
of tragedy into ridicule; which, perhaps, is a better plea 
for the antiquity of farce than of . 
The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the inven- 
tion of burleſque. The firſt author in this kind was 
Bernia; he was followed by Lalli, Caporalli, &c. From 
Italy it paſſed into France, and became there fo much 
the mode, that in 1649 appeared a book under the title 
of“ The Paſſion of our Saviour in Burleſque Verſe.” 
Thence it came into England; but the good ſenſe of the 


one or two have excelled in it. 

BURLING of cloth. See CLOTH. 

BURMANNIA, in Betany, a genus of the hexandria mon-- 
gyntia claſs of plants. The flower is ſmall, and conſiſts 
of three minute, ovated, oblong petals, ſituated at the 

mouth of the cup; the fruit is an involuted capſule, of a 
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Engliſh never adopted, or owned it, notwithſtanding 
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tylindraceo-trigonal ſigure, formed of three valves, with 


three cells, containing many ſmall ſeeds. There arc two 
ſpecies. 


BURN, iu a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the 


continuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. 

Of burns, phyſicians uſually make ſeveral degrees: the 
firſt when there are only a few puſtules raiſed on the 
ſkin, with a redneſs, and a ſeparation of the epiderm:s 
from the genuine ſkin, The ſecond, when the ſkin is 
burnt, dried, and ſkrunk, but without any cruſt, or ſcab. 
The third is, when the fleſh, veins, nerves, &c, are 
ſhrunk and form a ſcab. 

Luſitanus recommends an unguent, made of the aſhes of 
laurel leaves burnt, with hog's fat dropped on them, for 
a burn; or, on occalion, the unguentum populcum, with 
vine-leaves laid over it. Panarole obſerves, that clay 
laid on a bur: abates the pain; and that the brewers in 
Holland uſe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 
Burns are likewiſe divided into dry and humid, from the 
cauſes that produce them. 


Burns, dry, are thoſe occalioned by the application of 


naked fire, or ignited body, as coals, flame, red-hot me- 
tals, gunpowder, lightning, and the like, which are at- 
tended with a corrugation or ſhriveling of the part. 
URNsS, humid, more uſually among vs called ſcalds, are 
thoſe occaſioned by fluid ſubſtances, as hot water, oil, 
wax, or the like. ; 
Dry burns are of a worſt kind than moiſt ones. Of the 
dry, the worſt and moſt penetrating of all is that of 
lightning ; the next are thoſe cauſed by melted metals 


and gunpowder; the next, by fats and oily ſubſtances; | 


the ſlighteſt of all byrns is that by hot water. ; . 
As buyns nearly reſemble inflammatory diſorders in their 
ſeveral degrees, ſo they alſo do in their method of cure. 
In the lighteſt degree of burns, the beſt method is to have 
recourſe to emollients and aſtringents. The beſt flight 
aſtringent is either common proof ſpirit, or rectified 
ſpirit of wine, or, when it is neceſſary, ſpirit of wine 
camphorated : theſe may be applied to the part with 
linen rags, as may alſo oxycrate, or the pickle of cab- 
bages, or litharge vinegar z and theſe penny muſt 
be repeated as there is occaſion. Oil of turpeptine has 
alſo very good effects if applied in time, and repeated 
frequently. And the vulgar method of holding the in- 
jured part, when that is the hand or finger, to the fire, 
as long and as near as can be borne, is often attended 
with ſucceſs; for the ſtagnating fluids are, by this de- 
gree of heat, driven back into their proper channels, 
and, by that means, the veſication, and other troubleſome 


ſymptoms, which naturally ſucceed, are olten prevented. 


Another remedy, however, there is, very efficacious on 
the ſame occaſions, though founded on a contrary inten- 
tion: this is by emollient remedies which remove the 
tenſion of the fibres or veſſels, and reſtore the blood to 
its natural courſe before any bad ſymptoms come on, 
23 the injured part may be fomented with water, made 
as warm as the patient can bear, till all the pain and 
heat entirely diſappear. Sydenham very highly, and 
with great reaſon, extols this method. It is caſy, how- 
ever, to add to the efficacy of it, by giving the virtues of 
a fomentation to the water before it 1s uſed, by boiling 
in it marſhmallows, mallows, mullein, linſeed, fenugreck- 
ſeed, or quince-ſeed. Cataplaſms made of the ſame in- 
gredients are alſo of great ſervice, as are allo the emol- 
lient oils of linſeed, and the like. Whatever remedies 
are uſed in this caſe, ſhould be very frequently repeated; 
and when it is the face that is burnt, they ſhould be 
ſpread on a linen maſk, to be kept conſtantly moilt by 
the application of the ſame remedy. : 

When the. burn is ſomething greater than this, and 
attended with veſication, or puſtules, the puſtules are 
by no means to be opened, which always brings on great 
pain; ſome of the remedies before mentioned will always 
prove of more ſervice, applied while the bliſters are 
whole; and, by the uſe of them, the heat and pain will 
quickly go off, and, the cuticle will ſepatate from the 
cutis, without either deformity or pain. But if theſe 
remedies do not abate the pain, the part is to be dreſſed 
with linſeed oil, or the litharge ointment, or the un- 
guentumdiopompholiges,or ſomething ofa like kind. Theſe 
are to be applied either by rubbing them frequently on 
the parts, or ſpreading them on a linen rag, and apply- 
ing that, and often renewing it. Aſter theſe, a plaſter 
of the emplaſirum de minio, or any of a like kind, will. 


BUR 


ſo convenient, the revulſion is to be made by tepeated 
purges ; and, in grown perſons, a regularity of diet is 
above all things to be obſerved. | | 
In the yet greater degree of burns, where the burnt Part 
is covered by a cruſt or eſchar, the cure cannot be pet- 
formed without ſuppuration. When this accident han. 
pens to the face, great caution is neceſſary, to avoid 
making a deformed cicatrix : for this reaſon, all oint- 
ments and plaſters whatever are to be forbidden, even 
though they are the moſt valuable ſecrets, as there are 
in almoſt all families many ſuch ; for the miſchief of 
theſe remedies is, that they all dry up the wound too 
faſt, and contract the fibres and the ſkin, and by ſuch 
means leave an uneven cicatrix. The forwarding the 
caſting off the eſchar, is by all means to be attempted, 
and the diſcharge of the matter that is contained under 
it. The eaſieſt and moſt ſucceſsful method of doin 
this, is by the repeated application of emollients. Three 
or four times every day the dreſſings are to be changed; 
and if, at any of theſe times, any part of the eſchar is 
found to be looſe, it muſt be raiſed with the forceps, and 
removed, if that conveniently may be; at the ſame time, 
the reſt of the eſchar muſt be anointed with butter, and 
warm fomentations, made of emollient herbs, &c. ap- 
plied. Two, three, or four days employed in this man- 
ner, generally afford a ſeparation of all the cruſt or 
eſchar z and the next intention is then to heal the wound. 
It is firſt, therefore, to be thoroughly cleanſed, by means 
of {ome mild digeſtive mixed with honey of roles, and 
afterwards healed up with any of the lead or litharge 
ointments. If the eſchar in theſe caſes ſhould not ſepa- 
rate in proper time, it will be neceſſary to make a deep 
inciſion through the middle of it, to let out the included 
ſanies. Burns of the moſt extreme and worſt kind, 
where the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to deſtroy all 
the parts quite down to the bone, can have no relief 
from medicines; nor is there any thing in the ſurgeon's 
power, but amputating the limb. Heiſter. 
Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, but in ſome caſes 
remedies: M. Homberg obſerves, that in the iſle of 
Java the natives cure themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe 
mortal, by burning the ſoles of their feet; and cure 
themſelves of a panaris, by dipping their finger in boiling 
water ſeveral times. In the country of the Mogul, the 
colic is cured by an iron-ring applied red-hot about the 
— navel. 
ravellers relate many other caſes of other diſeaſes cured 
by burning ; and we ſee the effects of it ourſelves, in 
horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c. 
A kind of downy matter, called moxa, brought from the 
Indies, has been likewiſe uſed for the gout ; applied, by 
burning it on the part affected. Many of the Japaneſe 
are covered with ſcars, ariſing from the uſe of the Moxa. 
And among theſe people the whole art of phyſic conſiſts 
in the choice of proper places to be burnt ; which are 
raried according to the nature of the diſeaſe. Burning 
has been particularly recommended in the gout, as a ſe- 
vere but adequate cure of that ſtubborn diſcaſe. 
M. Homberg gives us inſtances of two women cured, 
the one of a violent diſeaſe in the bead and eyes, and the 
other of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs, by the accidental 
burning of thoſe parts. He adds, that burning may cure 
in three ways; either by putting the peccant humours into 
a greater motion, and making them take new routs; or by 
dillolving and breaking their viſcidity ; or by deſtroying 
the canals which brought them in too great quantities. 
Burning pyramidal pieces of tow or cotton on the joints, 
is an ancient practice revived in Europe, chiefly by Fab. 
ab Aquapendente, and Severinus, againſt pains of the 
joints ariling from cold and viſcous humours impacted 
in them. The operation is alſo ſpoke of by Hippocrates 
and Celſus; the former of whom recommends the uſe 
of raw flax. Severinus calls it the Arabian burning, be- 
cauſe moſt frequently uſed among that people, though 
common enough alſo among the — hay Hippocr. 
App- ult. lib. vi. & de Affat. Text. 30 & 32. Cell, lib. 
iv. cap. 22. Alpin de Med. Egypt. lib. iii. 
BURN, heart. See HEART. 
BURNET, Bux NET A, or BuxxRETUs, in Middle Age 
Writers, denotes brown cloth made of dyed wool. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
brunus, which was applied to the wool undyed. 
BURNET, in Botany. See POTERIUM, and SANG UISORBA- 
BURNET /axifrage. See Burnet SAXIFRAGE. 


keep the ſkin ſmooth, and forward the renovation of BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabulum, or fuel, 


the cuticle, If the burn or ſcald, whichever it be, be 
very conſiderable in extent, and great part of the body be 
bunt, it is neceſſaty to bleed plentifully, even till the 
patient faints, and to give a briſk purge. This method 
will often prevent ill conſequences, that too frequently 
elſe attend large burns : ſuch as foul ulcers, large cica- 
trices, and ſometimes even gangrenes. 'When anon! 
are the ſubjects of theſe accidents, bleeding being not 


whereby the minute parts thereof are torn from each 
other and put into a violent motion; and ſore of them 
aſſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off in orbemy 
while the reſt are diſſipated in form of vapour, or re- 
duced to aſhes. Fo ; 

The appearances of burning ariſe ſucceſſively, and in a 
certain order: a heat muſt precede greater than what 


ſuſſices to boil oil; the lighteſt and moſt volatile pos 8 
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the body burn the firſt ; the heavier are flower in taking 
fire, but burn the longelt. 

Burning is a ſeparation of the parts of bodies made by 
means off fire, Some conſider it as a ſpecies of ſolution, 
and ſuppoſe it effected by a diſſolvent power inherent in 
fire, which acts as a menſtruum in reſpect of the ſulphu- 
reous parts Of bodies. 

Dr. Hocke, conſidering the neceſſity of air to burning, 
and that heat, however great, does not alone ſuffice to 
burn a body, does indeed take burning for a ſolution of 
the ſulphurcous parts of bodies; but ſuppoſes the men- 
ſtruum, by which it is done, to be the air, or at leaſt 
ſome ſubtile, ſaline, nitrous ſubſtance diffuſed in the air. 
See Arr, CALCINATION, CALX, FIRE, and PnrLo- 
G18TON. 

BURNING is alſo applied to the action of divers things which 
are cold to he touch, or do not contain fire. 

In this ſenſe aqua fortis is ſaid to burn cloth. There are 
certain fogs which burn or ſcorch the corn. Virgil ob- 
ſerves that ſevere cold itſelf will bur, that is, have much 
the ſame effects on the parts of the body as fre itſelf, in 
cauſing gangrenes. 

BURNING, extraordinary caſes ef. We have inſtances of 
perſons burnt by fire kindled within their own bodies, A 
woman at Paris, who uſed to drink brandy in exceſs, was 
one night reduced to aſhes by a fire from within, all but 
her head and the ends of her fingers. Novum Lumen 
Phoſphor. accenſ. Amſt. 1717. 

Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. 
Bandi, an aged iady, of unblemiſhed life, near Ceſena 
in Romagna, underwent the ſame fate in March, 1731. 
Bhe had retired in the evening into her chamber, ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, and in the morning was found in the 
middle of the room, reduced to aſhes, all except her 
face, ſkull, three fingers, and legs, which remained en- 
tire, with the ſhoes and ſtockings on. The aſhes were 
light, and, on preſſing between the fingers, vaniſhed, 
leaving a groſs ſtinking moiſture behind, with which the 
floor was ſmeared; the walls, and furniture of the room, 
being covered with a moiſt cineritious ſoot, which had not 
only ſtained the linen in the cheſts, but had penetrated 
into the cloſet, as well as into the room over-head, the 
walls of which were moiſtened with the ſame viſcous hu- 
mour. Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 1293. 

Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei, have written diſ- 
courſes expreſs, to account for the cauſe of ſo extraordi- 
nary an event: common fire it could not be, ſince this 
would likewiſe have burnt the bed and the room ; be- 
ſides that it would have required many hours, and a 
large quantity of fuel, to reduce a human body to aſhes ; 
and, after all, a conſiderable part of the bones would 
have been left entire, as they were anciently found after 
the fierceſt funeral fires. 
effect to lightning. A philoſopher of Verona maintains, 
| that ſuch a conflagration might have ariſen from the in- 
flammable matters wherewith the human body naturally 
abounds. Sig. Bianchini accounts for it from an internal 
fire, occaſioned by ſpirit of wine camphorated, which the 
lady uſed by way of bath or lotion, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf out of order. Maffei's ſyſtem is a combination of the 
three laſt : he ſuppoſes it owing to lightning, but light- 
ning generated in her own body ; agreeable to his doc- 
- trine, which is, that lightning does not come from the 
clouds, but is always produced in the place where it is 
ſeen, and its effects perceived. The humoutrs of her 
body, naturally inflammable enough, were become pre- 
ternaturally ſo, by her putrid indiſpoſition ; and theſe, 
by perſpiration, had inveloped her body with an atmo- 
ſpere of the ſame kind, replete likewiſe with mineral 
matters, whereby its activity was heightened. She had 
probably riſen in the hight to uſe her lotion, and, by the 
friction of her hand, had helped to kindle the flame. 
We have various relations of ſeveral other perſons being 
burnt to death in this unaccountable manner; as Grace 
Pet of Ipſwich, in 1744; and Mary Clues of Coventry, 
in 1772. 
opinion, that theſe deſtroying internal fires are cauſed in 
the entrails of the bogy, by enflamed effluvia of the 
blood, by juices and fermentations in the ſtomach, by 
the many combuſtible matters which abound in living 
bodies, for the uſes of life, and, finally, by the fiery 
evaporations which exhale from the ſettlings of ſpirit of 
wine, brandies, and other hot liquors, in the tunica villoſa 
of the ſtomach, and other adipoſe or fat membranes ; 
within which thoſe ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, 
which in the night-time, in fleep, by a full reſpiration, 
are put in a ſtronger motion, and are. more apt to be ſet 
on fire, See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. p. 453, leq. Ibid 
vol, Ixiv. pt. ii. p- 340. | 

Others aſcribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on 
fice, to lightning ; and their burning ſo entirely, to the 


greater quantity of PHOSPHORUS, and other combultible 
matter they contained, x 


Sign. Mondini attributes this 


An attempt has been made to eſtabliſh the 


BUR 


It is well known, that flaſhes of light have been often 


produced from the bodies of men, as well as other ants 


mals, by a briſk motion. Fottunius Licetus mentions a 
perſon, who, by only rubbing his body with bis hand, 
could make fire iſſue; and Maffei relates the ſame of 
Signora Caſſangta Buri Rambalda of Verona, who needed 
only rub her fleſh with a linen cloth, to produce flaſhcs 


of light, See ELEcTriciTY, LichT, PuLoG1sTrON, 
Pose ho us, &c. 


Bu NIN is alſo a denomination given by phyſicians to 


| 


divers diſoiders, on account of a ſenſation of heat that 
attends them. In which ſenſe we ſay a burning FEVER. 
See Causus. 

Among the divers ſpecies of madneſs incident to dogs, 
one is called the byrning madneſs. If a mare which has 
been covered, and the colt knit within ber, be covered 
by another horſe, he is ſaid to burn her, 


BURNING is more particularly uſed for the herpes, or ig 
acer, called ERYSIPELAS and ar/ſura. 
BunNniNG, among Surgeons, denotes the application of an 


actual camery, that is a red-hot iron inſtrument, to the 


part affected; otherwiſe denominated cauterization. Sce 
CAUTERY. 


Bun xis, in Antiquity, was a practice much uſed by the 


Greeks, Romans, and notthern nations; and til] re- 
tained by many people in both Indies, with reſpeCt to 
their dead. Phil. Tranſ. N 126. See Bus1aL. | 

In this ſenſe, burning ſtands oppoſed to burying ; though, 
after burning, the BONEs remaining, and aſhes, have been 
uſually collected into urns, and depoſited in the earth 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 285. | 
Kings were burnt in cloth made of the asBEsToOs-ſtone, 
that their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mix- 
ture with the fuel, and other matters thrown on the fu- 
neral pile. And the like uſage is {Uill retained for the 
princes in Tartary. | 
Burning is not ſo ancient among the Greeks as interring; 
though we find it obtained in the time of the Trojan war. 
Porter. Arch. lib. iv. cap. 6. tom. ii. 

For the manner of burning among the Greeks : the body 
was placed upon the top of a pile, on which were alſo 
thrown divers animals, and even flaves and captives, be- 
ſides unguents and perfumes. In the funeral of Patro- 
clus, we find a number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, 
then four horſes, followed by two dogs, and, laſtly, by 
twelve Trojan priſoners. Hom. II. xxiii. 

Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons for the prevalency of burn 
ing in Greece ; the firſt, that bodics being thought to be 
unclean after the ſoul's departure, weie to be purified by 
fire: that the ſoul, or purer part, being ſeparated by the 
flames, from the groſs inactive matter, might rake its 
flight to the heavenly manſions with more freedom. 
This latter opinion obtained ſo much, that the Indian 
philoſophers had not patience to wait for burning till 
after death; they had recourſe to it in their life-time ; 
erecting themſclves piles ſor the purpoſe, to looſen their 
ſouls from confinement. Calanus, who followed Alexan- 
der out of India, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, obtained that 
prince's leaves to prevent the growth of his diſtemper, by 
committing himſcif to the flames; and Hercules, before 
his reception into heaven, was purified from the .dregs 
of earth by the ſame means. Quintil. Declam. x. Potter. 
ubi ſupra. 

Soldiers uſually had their arms burnt with them. The 
garments worn by the living, were alſo thrown on the 
pile with other ornaments and preſents ; a piece of ex- 
travagance, which the Athenians carried to ſo great a 
length, that ſome of their law-givers were forced to re- 
{train them, by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the 
living by their liberality to the dead. Virgil. Zn. lib. vi. 
Potter, lib. cit. 

Pliny aſſures us, that burning was firſt brought into uſe 
among the Romans, on occaſion of the cruel uſage 
which the bodies of the dead Romans underwent in ene— 
mies countries, But this muſt only be underſtood in 
regacd of the common uſage; ſince we find mention of 
burning as practiſed by ſome even in the carlieſt ages of 
Rome: Numa forbad his own body to be burned, com- 
manding it to be laid entire in a ſtone coſſin, which 
ſhews that the practice of burning was not then unknowu 
at Rome. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. viii. cap. 54+ Kenn. Rom. 
Ant. p. ii. lib. v. cap. 10. 

In ſome caſes, burning was expreſsly forbid, and looked 
upon as the higheſt impiety. Thus infants who died 
before the breeding of teeth, were entombed unburnt, 
in the ground, in a particular place ſet apart for this 
uſe, called ſuggrundarium. The like was praCtiſed with 
regard to hots who had been ſtruck dead with lightning, 
who were never to be burnt again. 

Some ſay, that burning was denied to ſuicides as a pu- 
niſhment. 

The manner of burning among the Romans, was not un- 
like that of the Greeks ; the corpſe being brought without 
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tylindraceo-trigonal ſigure, formed of three valves, with 
three cells, containing many ſmall ſeeds. There are two 
ſpecies. | 5 ; 
BURN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the 
continuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. 
Of burns, phyſicians uſually make ſeveral degrees: the 
firſt when there are only a few puſtules raiſed on the 
ſkin, with a redneſs, and a ſeparation of the epiderm:s 
from the genuine ſkin. The ſecond, when the ſkin is 
burnt, dried, and ſkrunk, but without any cruſt, or ſcab. 
The third is, when the fleſh, veins, nerves, &c, are 
Ihrunk and form a ſcab. 
Luſitanus recommends an unguent, made of the aſhes of 
laurel leaves burnt, with hog's fat dropped on them, for 
a burn; or, on occaſion, the unguentum populcum, with 
vine-leaves laid over it. Panarole obſerves, that clay 
laid on a burn abates the pain; and that the brewers in 
Holland uſe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 
Burns are likewiſe divided into dry and humid, from the 
cauſes that produce them. 2 
Burns, dry, are thoſe occafoned by the application of 
naked fire, or ignited body, as coals, flame, red-hot me- 
tals, gunpowder, lightning, and the like, which are at- 
_ tended with a corrugation or ſntiveling of the part. 
URNs, humid, more uſually among vs called /ca/ds, are 
thoſe occaſioned by fluid ſubſtances, as hot water, oil, 
wax, or the like. a | 
Dry burns are of a worſt kind than moiſt ones. Of the 
dry, the worſt and molt penetrating of all is that of 
lightning ; the next are thoſe cauſed by melted metals 
and gunpowder; the next, by fats and oily ſubſtances; 
the ſlighteſt of all burns is that by hot water. : 
As buyns nearly reſemble inflammatory diſorders in their 
ſeveral degrees, ſo they alſo do in their method of cure. 
In the ſlighteſt degree of burns, the beſt method is to bave 
recourſe to emollients and aſtringents. The beſt flight 
aſtringent is either common proof ſpirit, or rectihed 
ſpicit of wine, or, when it is neceſſary, ſpirit of wine 
camphorated : theſe may be applied to the part with 
linen rags, as may alſo oxycrate, or the pickle of cab- 
bages, or litharge vinegar z and theſe eee muſt 
be repeated as there is occaſion. Oil of turpeptine has 
alſo very good effects if applied in time, and repeated 
frequently. And the vulgar method of holding the in- 
jured part, when that is the hand or finger, to the fire, 
as long and as near as can be borne, 1s often attended 
with ſucceſs; for the ſtagnating fluids are, by this de- 
rree of heat, driven back into their proper channels, 
and, by that means, the veſication, and other troubleſome 
ſymptoms, which naturally ſucceed, are oſten prevented. 
Another remedy, however, there is, very efficacious on 
the ſame occaſions, though founded on a contrary inten- 
tion: this is by emollient remedies which remove the 
tenſion of the fibres or veſſels, and reſtore the blood to 
its natural courſe before any bad ſymptoms come on, 
as the injured part may be fomented with water, made 
as warm as the patient can bear, till all the pain and 
heat entirely diſappear. Sydenham very highly, and 
with great reaſon, extols this method. It is caly, bow- 
ever, to add to the efficacy of it, by giving the virtues of 
a fomentation to the water before it is uſed, by boiling 
in it marſhmallows, mallows, mullein, linſeed, fenugreck- 
ſeed, or quince-ſeed. Cataplaſms made of the ſame in- 
gredients are alſo of great ſervice, as are alſo the emol- 
lient oils of linſeed, and the like. Whatever remedies 
are uſed in this caſe, ſhould be very frequently repeated; 
and when it is the face that is burnt, they ſhould be 
ſpread on a linen maſk, to be kept conſtantly moilt by 
the application of the ſame remedy. 
When the burn is ſomething greater than this, and 
attended with veſication, or pultules, the puſtules are 
by no means to be opened, which always brings on great 
pain; ſome of the remedies before mentioned will always 
prove of more ſervice, applied while the bliſters are 
whole; and, by the uſe of them, the heat and pain will 
quickly go off, and, the cuticle will ſepatate from the | 
cutis, without either deformity or pain. But if theſe 
remedies do not abate the pain, the part is to be dreſſed 
with linſeed oil, or the Jlitharge ointment, or the un- 
guentumdiopompholiges,or ſomething ofa like kind. Theſe 
are to be applied either by rubbing them frequently on 
the parts, or ſpreading them on a linen rag, and apply- 
ing that, and often renewing it. Aſter theſe, a plaſter 
of the emplaſirum de minis, or any of a like kind, will. 
keep the ſkin ſmooth, and forward the renovation of 
the cuticle, If the burn or ſcald, whichever it be, be 
very conſiderable in extent, and great part of the body be 
bunt, it is neceflary to bleed plentifully, even till the 
patient faints, and to give a brilk purge, This method 
will often prevent ill conſequences, that too frequently 
elſe attend large burns: ſuch as foul ulcers, large cica- 
trices, and ſometimes even gangrenes. When infants 
are the ſubjects of theſe accidents, bleeding being not 
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ſo convenient, the revulſion is to be made by tepeated 
purges 3 and, in grown perſons, a regularity of diet is 
above all things to be obſerved. | 
In the yet greater degree of burns, where the burnt part 
is covered by a cruſt or eſchar, the cure cannot be per- 
formed without ſuppuration, When this accident hap- 
pens to the face, great caution is neceſſary, to avoid 
making a deformed cicatrix : for this reaſon, all oint. 
ments and plaſters whatever are to be forbidden, even 
though they are the moſt valuable ſecrets, as there are 
in almoſt all families many ſuch ; for the miſchief of 
theſe remedies is, that they all dry up the wound too 
faſt, and conttact the fibres and the Kin, and by ſuch 
means leave an uneven cicatrix= The forwarding the 
caſting off the eſchar, is by all means to be attempted 
and the diſcharge of the matter that is contained under 
it. The eaſieſt and moſt ſucceſsful method of doin 
this, is by the repeated application of emollients. Three 
or four times every day the dreſſings are to be changed; 
and if, at any of theſe times, any part of the eſchar i; 
found to be looſe, it muſt be raiſed with the forceps, and 
removed, if that conveniently may be; at the ſame time, 
the reſt of the eſchar muſt be anointed with butter, and 
warm fomentations, made of emollient herbs, &c. ap- 
plied. Two, three, or four days employed in this man- 
ner, ann afford a ſeparation of all the cruſt or 
eſchar z and the next intention is then to heal the wound. 
It is firſt, therefore, to be thoroughly cleanſed, by means 
of ſome mild digeſtive mixed wit — of roſes, and 
afterwards healed up with any of the lead or litharge 
ointments. If the eſchar in theſe caſes ſhould not ſepa- 
rate in proper time, it will be neceſſary to make a deep 
inciſion through the middle of it, to let out the included 
ſanies. Burns of the moſt extreme and worſt kind, 
where the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to deſtroy all 
the parts quite down to the bone, can have no relief 
from medicines; nor is there any thing in the ſurgeon's 
power, but amputating the limb. Heiſter. 
Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, but in ſome caſes 
remedies: M. Homberg obſerves, that in the iſle of 
Java the natives cure themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe 
mortal, by burning the ſoles of their feet; and cure 
themſelves of a panar is, by dipping their finger in boiling 
water ſeveral times. In the country of the Mogul, the 
colic is cured by an iron-ring applied red-hot about the 
pomenc's navel, 
ravellers relate many other caſes of other diſeaſes cured 
by burning; and we ſee the effects of it ourſelves, in 
horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c. 
A kind of downy matter, called moxa, brought from the 
Indies, has been likewiſe uſed for the gout ; applied, by 
burning it on the part affected. Many of the Japaneſe 
are covered with ſcars, ariſing from the uſe of the MoxA. 
And among theſe people the whole art of phyſic conſiſts 
in the choice of proper places to be burnt ; which are 
varied according to the nature of the diſeaſe. Burning 
has been particularly recommended in the gout, as a ſe- 
vere but adequate cure of that ſtubborn diſeaſe. 
M. Homberg gives us inſtances of two women cured, 
the one of a violent diſeaſe in the bead and eyes, and the 
other of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs, by the accidental 
burning of thoſe parts. He adds, that burning may cure 
in three ways; eicher by putting the peccant humours into 
a greater motion, and making them take new routs; or by 
ditlolving and breaking their viſcidity ; or by deſtroying 
the canals which brought them in too great quantities. 
Burning pyramidal pieces of tow or cotton on the joints, 
is an ancient practice revived in Europe, chiefly by Fab. 
ab Aquapendente, and Severinus, againſt pains of the 
Joints ariling from cold and viſcous humours impacted 
in them. The operation is alſo ſpoke of by Hippocrates 
and Celſus; the former of whom recommends the uſe 
of raw flax, Severinus calls it the Arabian burning, be- 
cauſe moſt frequently uſed among that people, though 
common 5 alſo among the Egyptians. Hippocr. 
App - ult. lib. vi. & de Affat. Text. 30 & 32. Cell. lib. 
iv. cap. 22. Alpin de Med. Egypt. lib, iii. 
BURN, heart. See HEART. 
BURNET, BuxN ETA, or BuRxNETus, in Middle Age 
Writers, denotes brown cloth made of dyed wool. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
brunus, which was applied to the wool undyed. 
BURNET, in Botany. See POTERIU M, and SANG U1SORBA- 
BURNET /axifrage. See Burnet SAXIFRAGE. 
BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabulum, or fuel, 
whereby the minute parts thereof are torn from each 
other and put into a violeat motion; and ſome of them 
aſſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off in orbemy 
while the reſt are diſſipated in form of vapour, or re- 
duced to aſhes. ; ; 
The appearances of burning ariſe ſucceſſively, and in a 
certain order: a heat muſt precede greater than what 
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the body burn the firſt ; the heavier are flower in taking 

fire, but burn the longeſt. 

Burning is a ſeparation of the parts of bodies made by 

means of fire, Some conſider it as a ſpecies of ſolution, 

and ſuppoſe it effected by a diſſolvent power inherent in 
fire, which acts as a menſtruum in reſpect of the ſulphu- 
reous parts of bodies. 

Dr. Hooke, conſidering the neceſſity of air to burning, 

ard that heat. however great, does not alone ſuffice to 

burn a body, does indeed take burning for a ſolution of 
the ſulph»reous parts of bodies; but ſuppoſes the men- 
ſtruum, by which it is done, to be the air, or at leaſt 
ſome ſubtile, ſaline, nitrous ſubſtance diffuſed in the air. 

See Air, CALCINATION, CALX, FIRE, and PuLo- 

G18TON. 

Bu R Ns is alſo applied to the action of divers things which 

are cold to he touch, or do not contain fire. 

In this ſenſe aqua fortis is ſaid to burn cloth. There are 

certain ſogs which burn or ſcorch the corn. Virgil ob- 

ſerves that ſevere cold itſelf will bur, that is, have much 
the ſame effects on the parts of the body as fire itſelf, in 
cauſing gangrenes. 

BURNING, extraordinary caſes of, We have inſtances of 
perſons burnt by fire kindled within their own bodies, A 
woman at Paris, who uſed to drink brandy in exceſs, was 
one night reduced to aſhes by a fire from within, all but 
her head and the ends of her fingers. Novum Lumen 
Phoſphor. accenſ. Amſt. 1717. 

Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. 
Bandi, an aged iady, of unblemiſhed life,. near Ceſena 
in Romagna, underwent the fame fate in March, 1731. 
Bhe had retired in the evening into her chamber, ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, and in the morning was found in the 
middle of the room, reduced to aſhes, all except her 
face, ſkull, three fingers, and legs, which remained en- 
tire, with the {hoes and ſtockings on. The aſhes were 
light, and, on preſſing between the fingers, vaniſhed, 
leaving a groſs ſtinking moiſture behind, with which the 
floor was ſmeared; the walls, and furniture of the room, 
being covered with a moiſt cineritious ſoot, which had not 
only ſtained the linen in the cheſts, but had penetrated 
into the cloſet, as well as into the room over-head, the 
walls of which were moiſtened with the ſame viſcous hu- 
mour, Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 1293. 
Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei, have written diſ- 
courſes expreſs, to account for the cauſe of ſo extraordi- 
nary an event: common fire it could not be, ſince this 
would likewiſe have burnt the bed and the room ; be- 
ſides that it would have required many hours, and a 
large quantity of fuel, to reduce a human body to aſhes; 
and, after all, a conſiderable part of the bones would 
have been left entire, as they were anciently found after 
the fierceſt funeral fires. Sign. Mondini attributes this 


effect to lightning. A philoſopher of Verona maintains, 


that ſuch a conflagration might have ariſen from the in- 
flammable matters wherewith the human body naturally 
abounds. Sig. Bianchini accounts for it from an internal 
fire, occaſioned by ſpirit of wine camphorated, which the 
lady uſed by way of bath or lotion, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf out of order. Maffei's ſyſtem is a combination of the 
three laſt : he ſuppoſes it owing to lightning, but light- 
ning generated in her own body; agreeable to his doc- 
- trine, which is, that lightning does not come from the 
clouds, but is always produced in the place where it is 
ſeen, and its effects perceived. The humoutrs of her 
body, naturally inflammable enough, were become pre- 
ternaturally ſo, by her putrid indiſpoſition ; and theſe, 
by perſpiration, had inveloped her body with an atmo- 
ſpere of the ſame kind, replete likewiſe with mineral 
matters, whereby its activity was heightened. She had 
probably riſen in the hight to uſe her lotion, and, by the 
friction of her hand, had helped to kindle the flame. 
We have various relations of ſeveral other perſons being 
burnt to death in this unaccountable manner; as Grace 
Pet of Ipſwich, in 17443 and Mary Clues of Coventry, 


in 1772. An attempt has been made to eſtabliſh the 


opinion, that theſe deſtroying internal fires are cauſed in 
the entrails of the body, by enflamed effluvia of the 
blood, by juices and fermentations in the ſtomach, by 
the many combuſtible matters which abound in living 
bodies, for the uſes of life, and, finally, by the fiery 
evaporations which exhale from the ſettlings of ſpirit of 
wine, brandies, and other hot liquors, in the tunica villoſa 
of the ſtomach, and other adipoſe or fat membranes ; 
within which thoſe ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, 
which in the night-time, in fleep, by a full reſpiration, 
are put in a ſtronger motion, and are more apt to be ſet 
on fire, See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. p. 453, teq. Ibid 
vol, Ixiv. pt. ii. p. 340. | 

Others aſcribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on 
fice, to lightning ; and their burning ſo entirely, to the 


greater quantity of PHOSPHORUS, and other combuſtible 
matter they contained, | 


| 


BUR 


It is well known, that flaſhes of light have been often 
— 


produced from the bodies of men, as well as other ants 


mals, by a briſk motion. Fottunius Licetus mentions a 
perſon, who, by only rubbing his body with bis hand, 
could make fire iſſue; and Maffei relates the ſame of 
Signora Calandra Buri Rambalda of Verona, who needed 
only rub her fleſh with a linen cloth, to produce flaſhes 


of light, See ELECTRICI TXT, LichT, PuLoGisroN, 
PrttospnoOrRUs, &c. 


BurNinG is alſo a denomination given by phyſicians to 


divers diſo:ders, on account of a ſenſation of heat that 
attends them. In which ſenſe we fay a burning FEVER. 
See Causus. 

Among the divers ſpecies of madneſs incident to dogs, 
one is called the b:rning madneſs. If a mare which has 
been covered, and the colt knit within ber, be covered 
by another horſe, he is ſaid to burn her, 


BURNING 1s more particularly uſed for the herpes, or ig 


facer, called ERYSIPEL AS and ar/ura. 


BunNniNnG, among Surgeons, denotes the application of an 


actual cautery, that is a red-hot iron inſtrument, to the 


part affected; otherwiſe denominated cauterization. Sce 
CAUTERY. 


Bux NIS, in Antiquity, was a practice much uſed by the 


Greeks, Romans, and notthern nations; and til] re- 
tained by many people in both Indies, with teſpect to 
their dead. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 126. See BuR1AaL. 

In this ſenſe, burning ſtands oppoſed to burying ; though, 
after burning, the BONEs remaining, and aſhes, bave been 
uſually collected into urns, and depoſited in the earth 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 285. 
Kings were burnt in cloth made of the A488 ESsTos-ſtone, 
that their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mix- 
ture with the fuel, and other matters thrown on the fu- 
neral pile. And the like uſage is {ill retained for the 
princes in Tartary. 

Burning is not ſo ancient among the Oreeks as interring 
though we find it obtained in the time of the Trojan war. 
Porter. Arch. lib. iv. cap. 6. tom. ii. 

For the manner. of burning among the Greeks : the body 
was placed upon the top of a pile, on which were alſo 
thrown divers animals, and even flaves and captives, be- 
ſides unguents and perfumes. In the funeral of Patro- 


clus, we find a number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, 


then four horſes, followed by two dogs, and, laſtly, by 
twelve Trojan priſoners. Hom. II. xxii. 

Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons for the prevalency of burn 
ing in Greece ; the firſt, that bodics being thought to be 
unclean after the ſoul's departure, wete to be purified by 
fire: that the foul, or purer part, being ſeparated by the 
flames, from the groſs inactive matter, might take its 
flight to the heavenly manſions with more freedom. 
This latter opinion obtained ſo much, that the Indian 
philoſophers had not patience to wait for burning till 
after death; they had recourſe to it in their life-time ; 
erecting themſclves piles ſor the purpoſe, to looſen their 
ſouls from confinement. Calanus, who followed Alexan- 
der out of India, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, obtained that 
prince's leaves to prevent the growth of his diſtemper, by 
committing himſcif to the flames; and Hercules, before 
his reception into heaven, was purified from the .dregs 
of earth by the ſame means. Quintil. Declam. x. Potter. 
ubi ſupra. 

Soldiers uſually had their arms burnt with them. The 
garments worn by the living, were alſo thrown on the 
pile with other ornaments and preſents; a piece of ex- 
travagance, which the Athenians carried to ſo great a 
length, that ſome of their law-givers were forced to re- 
{train them, by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the 
living by their liberality to the dead. Virgil. En. lib. vi. 
Potter, lib. cit. 

Pliny aſſures us, that burning was firſt brought into uſe 
among the Romans, on occaſion of the cruel uſage 
which the bodies of the dead Romans underwent in ene- 
mies countries. But this muſt only be underſtood in 
regard of the common uſage; ſince we find mention of 
burning as practiſed by ſome even in the carlieſt ages of 
Rome: Numa forbad his own body to be burned, com- 
manding it to be laid entire in a ſtone coffin, which 
ſhews that the practice of burning was not then unknown 
at Rome. Plin, Hiſt, Nat. lib, viii. cap. 54. Kenn. Rom. 
Ant. p. ii. lib. v. cap. 10. 

In ſome caſes, burning was expreſsly forbid, and looked 
upon as the higheſt impiety. Thus infants who died 
before the breeding of teeth, were entombed unburat, 
in the ground, in a particular place ſet apart for this 
uſe, called ſuggrundarium. The like was praCtiſed with 
regard to thoſe who had been ſtruck dead with lightning, 
who were never to be burnt again. | 

Some ſay, that burning was denied to ſuicides as a pu- 
niſhment. 

The manner of burning among the Romans, was not un- 
like that of the Greeks: the corpſe being brought without 
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them of à yellow or brown colour. 


BUR 


the city, if they deſigned to burn it, was carried directly | BURNING on the forehead, Frontis inuſtio, was ancient'y the 


to the place appointed for that purpoſe; which, if it 
joined to the ſepulchre, was called tum, if ſeparate 
from it, u/trina, and there laid on the rogus, a pile of 
wood prepared to burn it on, built in ſhape of an altar, 
but of different height, according to the quality of the 
deceaſed. The wood uſed was commonly from ſuch 
trees as contained moſt pitch or roſin; and if any other 

were ufed, they ſplit it for the more eaſy catching fire : 
round the pile they ſet cypreſs trees, probably to hinder 
the noiſome ſmell of the corpſe. The body was not 
placed on the bare pile, but on the couch or bed where 
it lay on. This done, the next of blood performed the 
ceremony of lighting the pile, which they did with a 
torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as 
if it were done with reluctance, During the ceremony, 
decurſions and games were celebrated: after which came 
the oſſilegium, or gathering the bones and aſhesz alſo 
waſhing and anointing them, and repoſiting them in 
urns ; which were common to both nations. Tibul. lib. 
i. Eleg. i. Virg. En. lib. vi. Kennet and Potter. lib. cit. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed the practice of burning ceaſed 
at Rome under the empire of the Antonines. 


BurninG alive, among the Romans, a puniſhment inflicted 


on deſerters, betrayers of the public councils, incendiaries, 
coiners, and even Chriſtians : it was called crematio. 
The Jews had two ways of burning; one called burning 
of the body, performed with wood and fapgots; the 
other burning of the ſoul, combuſtio anime, performed 
by pouring ſcalding hot lead down their throats. 'The 
prieſt's daughter, who committed whoredom, he that lay 
with his own daughter, or grand-daughter, or his mother- 
in-law, were lurut alive. Phil. Tranf. Ne 230. Godw. 
Moſes aud Aaron, lib. v. cap. 7. 


BURNING, io, in Chemiſtry, is diſtinguiſhed from c AL- 


CINING ; as the former is performed in cloſe veſſels, and 
terminates in charring, or reducing the body to a black- 
nels; whereas the latter turns them white, being per- 
formed in the open air. 

It alſo differs from ROASTING, to/71o, as, in burning the 
fire is applied in contact with the body; in roaſting at 
a diſtance from it. 

A dextrous burning volatilizes ſalts, as common ſalt, // 
alkali, Buining alſo produces ſomewhat of a mineral 
ſulphur out of tarter, &c. ; 


BURNING, or BRENNING, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes 


an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ſtews, by converſing 
with lewd woman ; ſuppoſe to be the ſame that we now 


call the vENEREAL @i/caſe. Whence that diſeaſe is argued 


to be much more ancient than the common epocha of 
the ſiege of Naples. 

The chief objection againſt burning being the ſame with 
the venereal diſeaſe is, that the remedies preſcribed 
againſt the former, would be ineffeQual in the latter : 
but it is not to be expected, the meaſures of the ancient 
phyſicians ſhould be calculated for the removing of any 
malignity in the maſs of blood of other juices, as in the 
modern practice; inaſmuch as they looked on the diſ- 
eaſe as merely local, and the whole of the cure to de- 

end on the removal of the ſymptoms : beſides this, ir 

is matter of frequent obſervation, that ſome diſeaſes 
gtow more violent, and others more remiſs in courſe of 
time : fo that the remedies which might have availed for 
the ancient br enning, may now fail as to the modein pox, 
The proceſs for the cure, as delivered by J. Arden, chi- 
rurgeon to king Henry IV. is thus: Contra incendium 
virge virilis interius ex calore & excoriatione, fiat talis [y- 
rinya (i. e. injectio) lenitiva. Accipe lac multer:s maſlculum 
nutrient!s, & parum zucarium, oleum violæ & ptiſane : 
quibus commiætis per ſyringam infundatur, 

In an ancient MS, written about the year 1390 is a re- 
ceipt for brexning of the pyntel yat men clepe the apegalle ; 
ga:le being an old word for a running fore. And in an- 
other MS. written fifty years after, is a receipt for bur- 
ing in that part by a woman. Simon Fiſh, a zealous pro- 
moter of the Reformation, in his Supplication of Beg- 
gars, preſented to king Henry VIII. 1530, ſpeaking of 
the Romith prieſts, ſays, ** They catch the pocks of one 
& woman, and bare them to another they be burnt with 
one woman, and bare it to another; they catch the 
tc lepry of one woman, and bare it to another.“ And 
Board, a priett and phyſician in the ſame reign, begins 
one of his chapters of his Breviary of Health, thus: 
© The 19th chapter doth ſhew of the burning of an 
« hariot.” The fame author adds, that it a man be burnt 
with a harlot, and do meddle with another woman 
within a day, he fhall n the woman he ſhall meddle 
withal : and, as an immediate remedy againſt the burn- 
ing, he recommends the waſhing the pudenda two or three 
times with white wine, or elſe with ſack and water. 


BUKNING of diamonds, is uſed among the Jewellers for put- 


ting the DIAMONDS into a fierce fire, in order to * 


BUR 


penalty of a calumniator. In the middle age, we find 
frequent inſtances of burning in the cheek; a puniſhment 
allotted to bondmen, or villians guiliy of theft. 


BunNiNG-glaſs, or burning mirror, a machine whereby the 


ſun's rays are collected into a point; and by that means 
their force and effect extremely heightened, fo as to burn 
objects placed therein. 

Burning-glaſſis are of two kinds: the fitſt convex, called 
leute, cauſticæ; which tranſmit the rays of light, and in 
their paliage refract, or incline them towards the axis; 
having the property of lenſes, and aQing according to 
the laws of refraction. 

The ſecond, which are the more uſual, are concave ; 
very 8 called burning- glaſſes, being uſually made 
of metal: theſe reflect the rays ot light, and, in that re- 
flection incline them to a point in their axis: having the 
properties of ſpecula or MIRRORS ; and acting according 
to the laws of REFLEXION, 

The firſt, or convex kind, authors ſuppoſe to have been 
unknown to the ancients z but the latter they are gene- 
rally allowed to have been acquainted with. Their mag- 
nifying power is taken notice of both by Seneca and 
Pliny ; and their burning power is mentioned in a Trea- 
tiſe of Optics, aſcribed to Euclid, theorem 31. It is 
probable that the Romans had a method of lighting their 
ſacred fire by means of feflecting concave /pecu/a. But 
Porta, and many others, ſuppole that the burning mit- 
rors cf. the ancients were made of metal, in ſorm of 
a ſection of a parabola, having the vertex cut off; it be- 
ing the well-known property of this curve, to reflect all 
rays that fall upon it parallel to the axis into the ſocus. 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Archimedes, by means of re- 
flecting mirrors, burnt a whole fleet; and though the 
effect related be very improbable, yet does it ſuſhciently 
prove ſuch things were then known. The machines 
then uſed, nobody doubts, were metallic and concave, 
and had their focus by reflexion : it being agiced, that 
the ancients were unacquainted with the retracted fect 
of convex glaſſes. Yet M. de la Hire has diſcovered 
even theſe in the Clouds of Ariſtophanes; where Strep- 
ſiades tells Socrates of an expedient he had to pay his 
debts by means of a round tranſparent ſtone or glaſs, 
uſed in lighting of fires, by which he intended to melt 
the bond; which in thoſe days was written on wax. The 
glaſs here uſed to light the fire, and melt the wax, M. 
de la Hire obſerves, could not be concave; fince a re- 
fleaed focus, coming from below upwards, would have 
been exceedingly improper for that purpoſe : and the old 
ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes confirms the ſentiment. Pliny 
makes mention of globes of glaſs of cryſtal, which be- 
ing expoſed to the ſun, burnt the cloaths and fleſh on 
people's backs; and LaQantius adds, that a glaſs ſphere, 
full of water, and held in the ſun, lighted the fire even 
in the coldeſt weather ; which inconteſtibly proves the 
effects of convex glaſſes. 

Indeed, there is ſome diſhculty in conceiving how they 
ſhould know ſuch glaſſes burnt, without knowing they 
magnihed z which it is granted they did not, till towards 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century, when ſpeCtacles 
were thought of. For as to thoſe paſſages ia Plantus, 
which ſeem to intimate the knowledge of ſpectacles, M. 
de la Hire obſerves, they do not prove any ſuch thing: 
and he ſolves this by obſerving, that their burnng- 
gaſſes being ſpheres, either ſolid, or full of water, their 
fect would de one fourth of their diameter diſtant from 
them: if then their diameter were ſuppoſed half a ſoot, 
which is the moſt we can allow, an object mult be at an 
inch and a half's diſtance to perceive it magnified : thoſe 
at greater diſtances do not appear greater, but only more 
confuſed, through the glaſs than out of it. It is no 
wonder, therefore, the magnifying property of convex 
glafſes was unknown, and Kei burning one N it is 
more wonderful there ſhould be 300 years between the 
invention of ſpectacles and teleſcopes. 

Every concave mirror, or ſpeculum, collects the rays diſ- 
perſed through its whole concavity, after reſlex ion into 
a point or focus; and is therefore a buying mirror. 
Hence, as the focus is there where the rays are the molt 
cloſely contraCted, if it be a ſegment of a large ſphere, 
its breadth muſt not ſubtend an arch above eighteen de- 
grees ; if it be a ſegment of a ſmaller ſphere, its breadth 
may be thirty degrees : which is verified by experiment. 
As the ſurface of a mirror, which is a ſegment of a 
larger ſphere, receives more rays than another of a leſs, it 
the latitude of each ſubtend an arch of cighteen degrees; 
or even more or leſs, provided it be equal; the eſfects of 
the greater mirror will be greater than thoſe of the leſs. 
And as the „cus is contained between the fourth and fifth 
parts of the diameter, mirrors that are ſegments of greater 
ſpheres burn at a greater diſtance than thoſe which are 
legments of a ſmaller, 


Since, laſtly, the bn depends on the union of the 
rays 


B U R 
2 it is no wonder, that even wooden mirrors, gilt, 
or thoſe prepared of alabaſter, &e. covered with gold ; 
nay, even that thoſe made of paper, and covered with 
raw, ſhould be found to burn. 2 
Among the ancients, the burning mirrors of Archime- 
des and Proclus are eminent; by one of which, the 
Roman ſhips beſteging Syracuſe, under the command of 
Marcellus, according to the relation of Zonoras, T zerzes, 
Galen, Euſtathius, Anthemius, &c. and by the other, 
the navy of Vitalian beſieging Byzantrum, according to 
the ſame Zonoras, were burnt to aſhes. ] 
Many have queſtioned the fact recorded by. ſeveral bil- 
torians concerning the ſurpriſmg effects of Archimedes's 
burning mirrors 3 and they have principally urged the im- 
poſſibility of producing ſuch effects by means of coucave 
jpecula, the focal dittance of which muſt have been 
much too fmall for the purpoſe, Des Cartes, particu- 
}arly, difcredited the flory, as fabulous, on this account; 
but Kircher made many experiments with a view of vin- 
dicating its credibility. Apprehending that the concave 
ſpecula of the ancients were ſeQtions of a parabola, he 
degan with combining ſeveral of this figure; but, failing 


of ſucceſs in this way, he tried the effect of a number ot | 


plane mirrors; and with five mirrors of the fame ſize, 
placed in a frame, he contrived to throw the rays re. 
fected from them to the ſame place, at the diſtance of 
more than 2 hundred feet; and by their means he pro- 
duced ſuch a degree of heat, as led him to conclude 
that, by increaſing their number, he could have ſet fire 
to inflammable ſubſtances at a greater diſtance. He like. 
wiſe made a voyage to Syracuſe, in company with his 
pupil Schottus, in order to examine the place of the 
fuppoſed tranſaction; and they were both of opinion, 
that the galleys of Marcellus could no! have been more 
than thirty paces from Archimedes. M. Buffon, though 
ignorant of the particular teſtimonies of ancient wrirers, 
relative to the invention of Archimedes, and of the at- 
tempts of Kircher above mentioned, has more lately, by 
a ſimilar contrivance, ſufficiently evinced the practicabi- 
lity of the operation. | 

Dr. Wolfe, in the year 1768, after having given an ac- 
count of ſome parabolic mirrors, conſtrutted by Mr. Hoe- 
fon of Dreſden, offers a conjecture, that thoſe of Ar- 
chimedes might be of this kind, fince it is not difficult 
to deſcribe a parabola, whofe parameter is 2000 feet z 
and that rays reffected from ſuch a fpeculum might be 
received by a lens, after having been brought to a focus, 
and tranſmitted parallel to any diſtance : but he was not 
apprized, that Kepler and Dechales had ſhewn, that no 
rays could: be conveyed parallel to one another, except 
thoſe which proceeded from the ſame points in the ſun's 
diſk. Dutens du Miroir Ardent d'Archimede. Paris, 
1755. * Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. 621, &c. Ibid. vol. 
hix. p. 8. 

— the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning mir- 
rors, are thoſe of Magine, twenty inches in diameter; of 
Septala of Milan, which was near three feet and a half 


in diameter, and which burnt at the diſtance of fifteen | 


feet ; of Villette, and Fſchirnbaulen, and the new com- 
plex one of M. Buffon. 


Villette, a French artiſt at Lyons, made a large mirror, | 


which was bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the 
king of Perſia; a ſecond, bought by the king of Den- 
mark; a third preſented by the French king to the Royal 
Academy ; a fourth has been in England, where it was 

ublicly expoſed. — The effects hereof, as found by Dr. 
Haris and Dr. Deſaguliers are, that a ſilver ſxpence is 
melted in 7 and 4; a king George's halfpenny in 16”, 
and runs with a hole in 347. Tin melted in 3”, caſt iron 
in 16”, ſlate in 37; a follile ſhell calcines in 7“; a piece 
of Pompey's Pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black 
part in 50%, in the white in 54”; copper ore in 8”; bone 
calcines in 4%, and vitrifies in 33%. Anemerald melts into 
a ſubſtance like a turquois ſtone ; a diamond weighing 
tour grains, loſes 3 of its weight ; the aſbeſtos vitrifies, 
as all other bodies will do, if kept long enough in the 
focus ;,, but when once vitrified, the mirror can go no 
farther with them.—This mirror is forty-ſeven inches 
wide; and is ground to a ſphere of ſeventy- ſix inches ra- 


dius; ſo that its focus is about thitty- eight inches from | 


the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a compoſition of tin, copper, 
and tin-glaſs. Phil. Tranſl. vol. iv. p. 198. 


M. Tſchirnhauſen's reflecting mirror deſerves next to be | 


mentioned. The following things are noted of it in the 
Acta Eruditorum, for 1687, p. 52. 1. Green wood 


takes fire inſtantaneouſly, ſo that a ſtrong wind cannot ex- 


tinguiſh it. 2. Water boils immediately, and eggs in it 
are preſently edible. 3. A mixture of tin and. lead, three 
inches thick, drops preſently, and iron or ſteel- plate be- 
comes red hot prelently, and a little after burns into 


holes. 4. Things not capable of melting, as tones, | 


5. Slate | 


bricks, &c. become ſoon redhat, like iron. 
Vol. I. No 51. ö 
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no ſenſible dilatation of the included fluid. 


becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs.” 5. Tiles 2re+ 
converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a blackiſh 
yellow. one. 7. A pumice-ſtone emitted from à volcano, 
melts into white glaſs; and, 8. A piece of :crucible alſo 
vitriſies in eight minutes. 9g. Bones are ſoon turned into 
an opaque glaſs, and earth into a black one, It is made of 
copper and its ſubſtance is not above double the thickneſs 
of the back of a knife: this was about 44 French feet 
in diameter, and it burnt at the diftance of twelve feet. 
Every lens, whether convex. plano-convex, or convexo- 
convex, collects the fun's rays, diſperſed over its con- 
vexity, into a point by refraftion'z and is therefore a 
burning-glafs. The moſt conſiderable of this kind known, 
is that made by M. de T1ſehirnhauſen: the diameters of 
his lenſes ate three and four feet; the focus at the di- 
ſtance of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and a half. 
To make the focus more vivid, the rays ave collected a ſe- 
cond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the firſt 5 and placed 
in that place where the diameter of the cone of ray formed 
by the firſt lens, is equal to the diameter of the ſecond ; 
ſo that it receives them all: and the focus from an inch 
an a half, is contracted into the ſpace of eight lines, 
and its force increaſed proportionably. It was purchaſed 


by the duke of Orleans, who preſented it to the French 


Academy. Its weight was 160 pounds: 

Its effects, among others, as related in the Acta Erudit. 
Lippe, are, that it lights hard woods, even moiſtened 
with waten, into a flame, inſtantly ; that water, in a lit- 
tle veſſel, begins to boil preſently ; all metals are melted ; 
brick, pumice-ſtone, delft wares and the aſbeſios ſtone, 
are turned into glaſs; ſulphur, pitch, &c. meked under 
water: the aſhes of vegetables, woods. and other mat- 
ters, tranſmuted into glaſs ; in a word, every thing ap- 
plied to its focus, is either melted, turned into calx, or 
into ſmoke ; and the colours of jewels, and all other bo- 
dies, metals alone excepted, are changed by it. He ob- 
ſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when the matter applied is 
laid on a hard charcoal, well burnt. 

Though the force of the ſolar rays be here found fo ſtu- 
pendous, yet the rays of the full moon, collected by the 
{ame hurning-glaſs, do not exhibit the leaſt increaſe of heat. 
Fariher, as the effects of a burning lens depend wholly 
on its convexity, it is no wonder that even thoſe prepared 
of ice produce fire, &. A LENS of that kind is eafily 
prepared, by putting a piece of ice into a ſcuttle, or hol- 
low ſegment of a ſphere, and melting it over a fire, till 
it accommodate itſelf to the figure thereof. 

Nor will thoſe ignorant of diopirics be lefs ſurpriſed to 
ſee flame, and the effects thereof, produced by means of 
the refraQion of light in a glaſs bubble with water. 
Wolhus tells us, that an artiſt of Dreſden made burning 
mirrors of wood, bigger than thoſe of M. Tſchirnhauten 
or Villette, which bad effects at leaſt equal to any of 
them.—Traberus teaches how to make burning mirrors of 
leaf gold, viz. by terning a concave, laying its inſide 
_y with pitch, and covering that with tquare pieces 
of the gold, two or three fingers broad, faſtening them 
on, if need be, by fire. He adds, that very large mir- 
rors may be made, of thirty, forty, or more concave 
pieces, artfully joined in a turned wooden diſh or ſcut- 
tle 3 the effect of which will not be much leſs than if 
the ſurface was continuous —Zahnius adds farther, that 
Newman, an enginecr at Vienna, in 1699, made a mit- 
ror of paſte-board, covered within fide with ſtraw glued to 
itz by which all kinds of metals, &c. were readily melted. 
Sir Iſaac Newton's burning mirror conſiſted of ſeven 
concave glaſſes, each of which was eleven inches and a half 
in diameter, and fo diſpoſed as to have one common fo- 
cus: fix of them were placed round the ſeventh, and 
contiguous to it, in ſuch a manner as to form the ſeg- 
ment of a ſphere, whoſe ſubtenſe is about thirty-four 
inches and a half; the focus is about twenty-two inches 
and a half diſtant, and about half an inch in diameter. 
This ſpeculum vitritied brick or tile inſtantaneouſly, and 
in about half a minute melted gold. M. Zener, not 
long bnce, made ſome improvement of this inſtrument ; 
and formed panes of plain glaſs into the neceſſary degree 
of curvature, by heating them ſo hot on a diſh made of 
mettle, that they could all aſſume the ſame form. M. 
Buffon has conſtructed furnaces for converting plain 
into concave mirrors? the mirrors are expoſed to a de- 
gree of heat ſufficient to ſoften the glaſs, in conſequence 
of which it conforms itſelf to the ſpherical figure of the 
mould on which it is placed. This method is ſubject to 
many difficulties and accidents ; however, out of twenty. 
four mirrors treated thus, M. Buffon preſerved three; 
two of which are thirty-ſcven inches in diameter, and 
the other forty-ſix inches. The laſt was tin-foiled, and 
preſented to the French king; and is repreſented by the 
maker as the moſt powerful burning mirror in Europe; 
and yet the mocon's light reflected from this concave ſpe· 
culum, on a thermometer placed in the focus, uced 
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has alſo made atlechpts for conſtructing convex lenſes of 


gteat power, by fixing two of the above mentioned con- 
vex glaſſes together, and filling the cavity between them 
with water: one of his glaſſes broke in the trial ; but 
others have ſince undertaken to conſtruct theſe water 
lenſes. He bas likewiſe ſuggeſted another .improvemeat 
in the conſtruction of burning glaſſes, conſiſting in a con- 
trivance for diminiſhing the thickneſs of the middle or 
centtal patt of the lens from three inches to one inch; 
whereby he propoſes. to prevent the diminution of light 
occaſioned by its paſſing through the middle part of a 
jens of a large diameter, and ſhort focus, which mult be 
proportionabiy thick in that part. This new kind of 
lens is compoſed of three parts ground to the ſame ra- 
dius, or of two circular zones, or bands, ſurrounding a 
central or middle part. He computes that the heat in 
the focus of a lens of this kind, three feet in diameter, 
will be about four times greater than that produced by 
any burning glaſs yet known. | 
But the moſt conſiderable improvement which M. Buf- 
fon has introduced into the optical apparatus is his ma- 
chine,: conſiſting of a number of mirrors; whereby he 
ſerms to have revived the ſecret of Archimedes, and to 
have vindicated the credit of hiſtory in this point. In 
the year 1747 he conſtructed a machine, with a hun- 
dred and ſorty plain mirrors, each about four inches long, 
and three broad ; theſe are fixed at about a quarter of 
an inch diſtance from each other, upon a large wooden 
frame of about fix feet ſquare. Each of them has three 
moveable ſcrews, which are ſo contrived, that the mir- 
ror. can be inclined to any angle, and in any direction 
that meets the ſun; and by this means, the ſolar _ 
of each mirror is made to coincide with all the reſt. 
The experiment was firſt tried with twenty-four mirrors, 
which reatily ſet on fire a combuſtible matter, prepared 
of pirch and tow, and laid on a deal board, at the di- 
{tance of ſixty- ſix French feet. 
He then farther purſued the attempt, and put together a 
kind of polyhedron, conſiſting of 168 pieces of plane 
looking-glaſs, each being fix inches ſquare; and by 
means of this ſome boards of beech-wood were ſet on 
fire, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty feet, in the 
month of March, and a filver plate was melted at the 


diſtance of ſixty feet. This machine, beſide other ad- 


vantages, wy be eaſily moved, ſo as to burn downwards 
or horizontally; and it burns either in its diſtant focus, 
or in any nearer interval, which our common burning- 
glaſſes cannot do, becauſe their focus is wholly fixed and 
determined. This machine, in the next ſtage of its im- 


provement, contained three hundred and fixty plain 


mirrors, each eight inches long, and fix broad, mounted 
on a frame eight feet high, and ſeven feet broad. With 
twelve of theſe mirrors, light combuſtible matters were 
kindled at the diſtance of twenty feet; at the fame di- 
. ſtance, a large tin veſſel was melted with forty five of 
them, and a thin piece of filver with a hundred and ſe- 
venteen. When the whole machine was employed, all 
the metals and metallic minerals were melted at the di- 
ſtance of twenty-five, and even of forty feet. Wood was 
kindled in a clear ſky, at the diſtance of two hundred 
and ten feet. The — the diſtance of fifty feet, 
is about ſeven inches broad; and at the diſtance of two 
hundred and forty feet, it becomes two feet in diameter. 
Mr. Buffon afterwards conſtructed a machine, which 
contained ſour hundred mirrors, each half a foot ſquare, 
with which he could melt lead and tin at the diſtance of 
a hundred and forty feet. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. p. 493, 496. 
M. de Buffon, Hiſtoire Naturelle, &c. Supplem. vol. i. 
Montucla, Hiſtoire des Mathematiques, vol. i. 246. 
There is no ſolid ſubſtance that reſiſts the eſſicaey of mo- 
dern burning glaſſes. Meſſrs. Macquer and Be aumè have 
ſucceeded iu melting ſmall portions of PLATIN A, by 
means of a concave glaſs, twenty-two inches in diameter, 
and of twenty-eight inches focus; though this metal is 
not fuſible by the ſtrongeſt fire that can be excited in 


furnaces, or ſuſtained by any chemical apparatus, Yet | 


it was long ago obſerved by the Academicians del Ci- 
mento, that init of wine could not be fixed by any 
burning-glaſs which they uſed ; and notwithſtanding the 
great improvements which theſe optical inſtruments 
bave ſince reecived, M. Nollet has not been able, by 
the moſt powerful burning mirrors, to ſet fire to any in- 
flammable liquors whatever. See Lens, MirRoR, &c. 

BURNING. of land, called alſo þurn-beating, and vulgarly 
DENSHIRING, from Devonſhire, a county in which it has 
been long practiſed, is a method of p ing and ferti- 
lizing lauds barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhy, for corn ; by 
paring off the turf, and drying and burning iton the ground. 
— The ſame method alſo obtains. for meadow and paſture 
ground, moiſt, clayeyz or ruthy, to improve the hay. 

BuRNIxG, in Law. See Argon, BrRaAnping, TRRA- 
$0N,.&c. 


BURNING of metals, uſtio metallorum, is either performed by h 


fire, or by corroſive Falts ; - which latter is al denomi. N 

3 5 | 

preparation of , moſt ores is by uſtion, or 

ing, whereby to diſpoſe them for 11 . This — 

performed by expoſing them, without addition, to = 

naked fre; ſometimes fixed alkalis and abſorbents arc 
added, to hinder the avolation of the metalline particle: 

Some bold burning in che ſtone or glebe molt advanta. 

| , geous; others &urning inthe meal. Phil. Trap. No. ; 

x baſer metals, tin and lead, may be burnt like 2 
to aſhes. For gold and ſilver, the caſe is.otherwiſe, 

BuRNING mountains. See VOLCANO, EARTH UARK E 
MovnTaAIN, &c. 
The ancients. deſcribe a meteor under the denomination 
of burning buckler, clypeus ardens, Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, ii 
cap. 34. Mem: Acad. Inſcr. tom vi. p. 95. : 
| Fravellers into Italy deſcribe a burning ſpot of ground at 
Firenzuolo, in the Appennines, out of which acracklin 
flame continually ariſes, yet without any cleft for it 10 
iſſue out at. Maffei ſuppoſes the ſteams which the place 
yields, to be a kind of native phoſphorus ardens, which 
take fire on their coming in contact with the ait. 

BuxNnixG, among Painters—Several of the Painters co- 
LOURS require burning, to fit them for uſe, as lamp. 

black, umber, ivory, &c. 

The burning, or rather drying, of lamp-black, is per. 

formed by ſetting it over the fire in an iron ladle, or cru. 

cible, till no ſmoke ariſes from it. Toburn umber, the 
put it in large lumps into a naked fire, where it is left 

till thoroughly red-hot. Ivory muſt be hurnt, to make a 

black, in two crucibles, luted, covered with:coals. 

BURNING, in Enamel Painting. See ENaMELL1NG, 

BURNING is alſo an operation in Pharmacy. Simples arc 
frequently burnt in earthen veſſels, either to reduce them 
to aſhes, as in the preparation of vegetable ſalts, or in 
order to*dry them, that they may be more commodiouſly 
pulverized, as is practiſed in regard of hartſhorn, &c. 

BURNING phoſphorus. See PHosPHoRUS. 

BURNING plant, Euphorbia. See/SpURGE. 

BurninG ſpring, in Natur al Hiflory. See SpRING. 

BURNING zone, in Geography. See Torrid ZONE. 

BURNISHED geld and filver, denote thoſe metals laid on 
any work or leaves, and afterwards pafled over with a 

| burniſher to heighten their luſtre. 

BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſerving to 
ſmooth and give a luſtre ro metals. 

Of theſe there are various kinds, of various figures ; 

{traight, crooked, &c.—Half barn;/ers are uſed to sol- 

DER filver, as well as to give a luſtre. 

Burnifhers for gold and filver are commonly made of 2 

dog's or wolf's tooth, ſet in the end of an iron or wooden 

handle. Of late, agates and pebbles have beeen intro- 
duced, which many prefer to the dog's tooth, 

The burni/hers uſed by engravers in copper, uſually ſerve 
| with one end to burniſh, and with the other to ſcrape. 
BURNISHING, the act or art of ſmoothing, aud po- 
liſhing a metalline body by brifkly rubbing it with 2 
burniſher. 

Bookbinders burni/þ the edges of their books by rub- 

bing them with a 's tooth. Gold and filver arc 

burnijhed with a wolf's tooth, a dog's tooth, or the blood 
ſtone or by tripoly, a piece of white wood, emery, and 

the like. . 

Deer are ſaid to BURNISH their heads, when rubbing of 

a white downy ſkin from their horns againſt a tree, they 

thruſt them, as is ſaid, into a reddiſh earth, to give them 

a new colour and luſtre, 

BURNT-clay. See MAN URING. 

| BURN r- grain. See OMUT, | 

BuRNT-allum. See ALLUM. 

BuRNT-lead. See LEAD. 

BURNT, in ſpeaking of medicines, imports as much as im- 
perfectly calcined. See CALCINATION. 

Burnt bodies are generally dry and aſtringent. The other 

-medicinal qualitics belonging to bodies are frequently 

deſtroyed, at leaſt impaired, by the burning. 

Bux xtr planet.—A planet is ſaid to be burnt, combr/fns; 
when it is in conjunction, or nearly fo, with the fun. 
Thus Saturn is ſaid to be burnt, when not above five de- 
grees diſtant from the ſun, Jupiter, when fx, &c. Pla- 
nets, in this ſituation, are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to be 
much weakened, or enſeebled in their influences. | 

BurNT way, combufta via, among Aftrolegers, that part ol 
the zodiac from the beginning of Libra to the middle of 
Scorpia z or, according to, others from the middle of 

Libra to the end of Scorpio, comprehending 45 degrees ; 

a @ ſpace ſuppoſed very unfortunate, and in which the 
planets are much enfeebled in their virtues, eſpecially 
the moon. Vital Lex. Math. p. 118. 

BukrnT-wine., Sce WiNE. | | 

BURR-PUMP, or B1LDGE-PUNFP, a kind of PUN? ſo 
called, becauſe it holds much water. 

.BURR, a round knob of a horn next a deet's _ | 
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BURRAS- pipe, an inſtrument uſed by goldſmiths, conſiſt- 
ing of a copper box with a ſpout, having teeth like a ſaw ; 
ſometimes alſo uſed by ſurgeons for the application of cer- 
tain ſolid medicines by inſperbon. _ 

BURARY SS in Natural: Hiſtory. See WRINGLE-TAIL. 
BURROCK, a ſmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid 
in a river for the taking of fiſh. 
BURROUGH. See Boso. | 
BURROUGH-duck, in Zoology, a common Engliſh name for 
the TADORNA. | | | 
BURROWS, holes in a w ARREN, ſerving 
rabbets, & c. ; | | 
A coney's coming out of her burrow, is called bo/ting. To 
catch coneys, they ſometimes lay purſe-nets over the 


as a covert for 


burrows, then put in a terrier cloſe muzzled, which mak- | 


ing the creature bolt, ſhe is caught in the net. 
Burrow, or BakRow, Sec BARROw. 
URSA, Burſe, originally ſignifies a purſe. 
URSAM, revocatio per, in the Norman Laws, is a right be- 
- longing to the next akin, to redeem or purchaſe back, 
within a year after ſales a ſee or tenement alienated by 
his kinſwan, on paying the price it had been ſold at. 
Du-Cange. | 

Buss A is more particularly uſed, in Middle Age Writers, 
for a little college or hall in an auniverity, = the reſi- 
dence of ſtudetits, called bur ales, or way ar 

BuRsSA, py or my, in the French univerfities, (till 
denotes a foundation for the maintenance of poor ſcholars 
in their ſtudies. 
The nomination of bur/es is in the hands of the patrons 
and founders thereof. Ihe bur/es of colleges are not be- 
ne fices, but mere places aſſigned to certain countries and 
perſons. A bur/e becomes vacant by the burſer's being 
promoted to a cure, as being incompatible. In the col- 
lege of cardinal Maine at Paris, there are two ſorts of 
burſes, leſſer or young ſcholars, who can only enjoy, 

them fix years, that is, as long as ſuffices for their riſing 
to the degree of maſter of arts; and greater, which may 
be held nine years, or till the ſtudents obtain the degree 
of doQtors. 

BURSA paſforis. See SHEPHERD's Pouch. 

Bu Rs A paſtoris minor. See DRABA. 

BURSALIS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Cowper 
and others to a muſcle of the thigh, called alſo marſupi- 
alis by the ſame authors. It is the obturator internus of 
Winſlow and Albinus, and is deſcribed by Veſalius un- 
der the name of decimus tertius moventium, and by Spige- 
nus under that of circumagentium tertius, or obtur ator in- 
ternus. 

BURSAR or Bus, bur/arius, is uſed in Middle Age 
Writers for a treaſurer or caſh-keeper, | 
In this ſenſe, we meet with bur/ars of colleges. Con- 
ventual bur/ars were officers in monaſteries, who were to 
deliver up their account yearly on the day after Mi- 
chaelmas. 

The city of Bern is commanded by four bannerets, who 
are the heads of the militia of the whole canton; and 


two burſars, who are the treaſurers general, one for the 


German diſtrict, the other for the Roman or French. 
'The word is formed from the Latin a ; whence alſo 

the Engliſh word purſe, and hence the like officer, who in 
a college is called br/ar, in a ſhip is called pukskR. 


BursARs or BuRSERs, in Univerfities, alſo denote thoſe | 


who enjoy certain beneficesleft for defraying the expences 
of the education of young men of promiſing parts, and 
ſmall fortune. In Scotland and at Paris, all exhibitioners 

are ſtill called bur/ars, or hour ers. Actions brought for 
the effects of à college, are entered in the name of the 
principal and bur/ars. See Bunxs A. 

BURSARIA, Burſary, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the 
pou of receiving and paying money and rents by the 

rſars, or officers of account, in religious houſes. See 

Buss A and BuRsSaR. 

BURSE, in Matters of Commerce. See EXCHANGE. 
The ficlt place of this kind to which the name burſe was 
given, Guicciardin aſſures us, was at Bruges; and it 
took its denomination from a hotel adjoining to it, built 
by a lord of the 8 de la Bourſe, whoſe arms, which 
are three purſes, are ſtill found iu the crowning over the 
portal of the houſe, Catel's account is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, via. that the merchants of Bruges bought a houſe 

or 2 to meet in, at which was the ſign of the 
purſe. From this city the name was afterwards tranſ- 
ferred to the like places in others, as in Antwerp, Am- 
ſterdam, Bergen in Nocway, and London. 

By RSE of. merchants, Boum des merchands, denotesa court or 
Juriſdiction eſtabliſhed in ſeveral trading cities of France, 

for che taking cognizance, at the belt inſtance, of all 
diſputes arifing between merchants, bankers, negociants, 
and the like, and from which no appeals lie but to the 


arliament. | 
nd of conſular juriſdiction, the judges 


he. burſe is a ki 
whereof are alſo denominatod priors and confuls. 


* 
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The bur/e of merchants at Tholouſe was eſtubliſhed by 
Henry II. in 1549, after the manner of the judges con- 
ſervators of the privileges of the fairs at Lyons. The 
chief officers are a prior and two conſuls, choſen yearly, 
and empowered-to chooſe and aſſocĩ ate, to the number 
of ſixty; ſeveral merchants to aſſiſt them, in the deciſion of 
differences, Theſe are called judges conſeillers dela retenue. 
The burſe of Rouen, or, as it is commonly called, the 
couvention of Rouen, is of ſome years later ſtanding 
than that of Tholouſe, having only been erected in 1566. 
The lateſt of the conſular bur/es is that of Marſeilles, 
eſtabliſhed by Louis XIV. in 1691 whoſe juriſdiction 
extends through ſeveral of the neighbouring dioceſes. 

BURSERA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia claſs. It has a three leaved cup; 
the flower is compoſed of three petals, and has three 
valves, and contains one ſeed. here is one ſpecies. 
Former botaniſts have called this the American turpen- 
tine-tree, and the American birch. See MAsTiC-:rree. 

BURSTEN, a perſon ruptured, called by phyficians her- 
nieſus; in middle-age writers, ponderoſus. Sce HERNIA 
and RUPTURE. | 

BURTHEN. See Bux DEN. 

BURTON, in the Sea Language, a ſmall tackle, conſiſting 
of two ſingle blocks, capable of being made faſt any 
where at pleaſure, for hoiſting of ſmall things in or out, 
and which will purchaſe more than a fingle tackle with 
two blocks. It is generally employed to tighten the 

ſhrouds of the top maſts. | 

BURY, is ſometimes uſed to denote the hole or den of 

ſome animal under ground. See Bux ROW. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the bury of a mole, a tortoiſe or 
the like. The gryllotalpa, or. mole cricket, digs itſelf a 
bury with its fore-feet, which are made broad and ſtrong 
for that purpoſe. Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of urchins 
in the iſland of Maraguan, which have two entries to 
their buries, one towards the north, the other to the 
ſouth, which they open and ſhut alternately, as the 
wind happens to lie. 

BURYING, che ſame with interment or BURIAL. 

BUSELAPHUS, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the 
goat kind, called alſo e It is of a ſott of mid- 
dle ſhape between the ſtag and ox kind. Its bead and 
its ears are long, its legs and feet ſmall, its tail about a 
foot long, and of the ſhape of that of a heifer ; its up- 
per part reddiſh and very naked, its lower covered with 
long hairs. The hair of its whole body is of a tawny 
or reddiſh yellow colour; its horns are black, ſmooth at 
the top, and round every where elſe. It has two teats, 
and is an extremely tame and quiet animal, and natu- 
rally fond of play. It is extremely ſwiſt in running, and 
in moſt reſpects, except in ſize, greatly reſembles the 
common ANTELOPE. Ray. 

BUSH, a tuft or affemblage of boughs or branches. 

Busu- lime, among Bird-Catchers, denotes an arm or bough 
of a buſhy tree, full of thick and long, yet ſmooth and 
ſtraight twigs, daubed over with B1RD-LIME, and 
placed on ſome hedge where birds frequent, uſed eſpe- 
cially for the taking of pheaſants and ſieldfares. 

Busn allo denotes a coronated frame of wood hung out ag 
a ſign at taverns. It takes the denomination from hence, 
that, anciently, ſigns where wine was fold were bufþes 
chiefly of ivy, cypreſs, or the like plants, which keep 
their verdure long. And hence the Engliſh proverb, 
„Good wine needs no by/þ.” 

BusH, poiſon. See SPURGE. | 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for things dry; as grains, 
pulſe, dry fruits, &c. containing four pecks, or eight 
gallons, or one eighth of a quarter. ö 
Du-Cange derives the word from buſſellus, buſtellus, or 
biſſellus, a diminutive of buz, or buza, uſed in the cor- 
rupt Latin for the ſame thing: others derive it from bu/- 
ſulus, an urn, wherein lots were caſt; which ſeems to be 
a corruption from buxulus. : 
Buſſellus appears to have been firſt uſed for a liquid mea- 
ſure of wine, equal to eight gallons. Os libre faciunt 
galonem vini, & ofto galonesvint faciunt buſſellum London. 
que eſt oftava =_ guarterii. The word was ſoon after 
transterred to the dry meaſure of corn of the fame quan- 
tity—Pondus ofto librarum frumenti facit buſſellum, de 

uibus oc conſiſtit quarterium. 
by 12 Hen. VII. cap. 5. a buſhel is to contain eight gal- 
lons of wheat: the gallon eight pounds of wheat, croy- 
weight; the pound twelve ounces troy-weight ; the 
ounce twenty ſterlings; and the ſterling thirty-two grains, 
or corns of wheat growing in the midit of the ear. 

This ſtandard bu/hel is kept in the Exchequer; when be- 

ing filled with common ſpring water, and the water mea- 

ſured before the hoaſe of commons in 1696, in a regu- 
lar parallelopiped, it was found to contain 2145, b ſolid 
inches; and the ſaid water being weighed, amounted to 

1731 ounces and 14 penny weights troy. Greaves, Orig. 

of Weights, p. 25. | 

Befides 


; 


B U R 


Bogdes the ſtandard or legal buſhel we have ſeveral local 
bu/hels, of different dimenſions in different places. At 
Abingdon and Andover, a buſhel contains nine gallons ; 
at Appleby and Penrith, a buſhel of N rye, and 
wheat, contains 16 gallons z of barley, big, malt, mixt 
malt, and oats, 20 gallons. A buſhel contains at Carliſle, 
24 gallons; at Cheſter, a bu/hel of wheat, rye, &c. con- 
tains 32 gallons, and of oats 40 at Dorcheſter, a He 
of malt and oats contains 10 gallons ; at Falmouth, the 
buſhel of ſtricken coals is 16 gallons, of other things 20, 
and uſually 21 gallons; at Kingſton upon Thames, the 
buſhel contains eight and a half; at Newbury 93 at Wy- 
comb and Reading, eight and three fourthsz at Stam- 
ſord, 16 gallons. Houghton. Collect. rom. i. n. 46. p- 42. 
At Paris, the Del is divided into two half hel; the 
half &«/Zel into two quarts; the quart into two half 
quarts z the half quart into two litrons ; and the litron 
into two half litrons. By a ſentence of the provoſt of 
the merchants of Paris, the b/þel is to be eight inches 
two lines and a half high, and ten inches in diameter; 
the quart ſour inches nine lines high, and fix inches nine 
lines wide; the half quart four inches three lines high, 
and five inches diameter; the litron three inches and 
a half bigh, and three inches ten lines in diameter, — 
Three bu/hels make a minor, fix a mine, twelve a ſeptier, 
and a hundred and forty-four a muid. | 
In other parts of France, the hb» Shel varies z fourteen one 
eighth 6/4cls of Amboiſe and Lours make the Paris ſep- 
tier. Twenty bu/hcls of Avignon make three Paris ſep- 
tiers. Twenty buſhels of Blois make one Paris ſeptier. 
Two b'/hels of Bourdeaux make one Patis feptier. 
Thirty-two buſhels of Rochel make nineteen Parisſeptiers. 
Oats are meaſured in a double proportion to other grains ; 
ſo that twenty-four buſhels of oats make a ſeptier, and 
248 a muid. Ihe hebel of oats is divided into four pi- 
cotins ; the picotin into two half quarts, or four litrous. 
For ſalt, four by/hels make one minot, and 6x a ſeptier. 
For co-ls, eight byfhels make one minot, ſixteen a mine, 
and 320 a muid, For lime, three by/hcls make a minot, 
and forty-eight minots a muid. See MEASURE and 
Weir. | 

BUSKIN, C:thurnus, a kind of garment, ſomewhat in man- 
ner of a boot, covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied 
beneath the knee: very rich and fine, and uſed princi- 
pally on the ſtage by the actors in tragedy. e 
The buſ#in is ſaid to have been firſt introduced by ZEſchy- 
lus: it was of a quadrangular form, and might be worn 
indiflerently on either leg. Its ſole was made ſo thick, 
as, by means hereof, men of ordinary flature might be 
raiſed to the pitch and elevation of the heroes they per- 
ſonated ; in which it was diſtinguiſhed from the ſock, 
worn in comedy ; which was a low, popular ſhoe. 
Dempſter obſerves, that the h Kin was not confined to 
aQors only, but girls likewiſe uſed it to raiſe their height; 
and travellers and hunters to defend themſelves from the 
mire, &c. 
As the b»ſkin was the N N mark of tragedy on 
the ſtage, we find it in claſhc authors frequently uſed to 
fgni'y tragedy itſelf. | 

BUSS. in Navigation, a ſhip with two maſts, uſed by the 
Engliſh and Dutch in the HERRKING-FIiSHING, 


The word is originally Flemiſh, us, or buys, which ſig- 


nifies the ſame. 

The herring-buſs is uſually about 60 ton, and furniſhed 
with two ſmall cabbins, one at the prow, and the other 
at the (tern, the former of which is uſed as a kitchen. 
The officers on board it are the maſler or patron, his 
mate, and a boatſwain, who directs the fiſhermen, bar- 
rellers, &c. 
and the 6th they catch. 

Buss, Buſſa, is alſo the name of a large ſort of veſſel of 
war, in uſe in the middle age, ſpoke cf by antiquaries 
and hiſtorians under the ſeveral denominations of %a, 
buſcia, burcia, buza, bucca, and bucia. 

BUSSORES, by corruption from Bazora in Perſia, whence 
they were o11ginally brought, a name given by ſome to 
that ſpecies of pigeon called the CARRIER, 

BUST), or BusTo, in Sculpture, denotes the figure, or por- 
trait of a perſon ini v, ſhewing only the head, ſhoul- 
ders, and ſtomach, the arms being lopped off; ordinari- 
ly placed ou a pedeſtal or conſole. 

In ſpeaking of an antique, we ſay the head is marble, 
and the buff porphyry, or bronze, that is, the ſtomach 
and ſhoulders. Felibien obſerves, that though in paint- 
ing, one may ſay a figure appears in by/?o, yet it is not 
roperly called a 3%, that word being confined to things 
Fn relieve. © | 
The % is the ſame with what the Latins called Herma, 
from the Greek Hermes, Mercury, the image of that 
god being frequently repreſented in this manner among 
the Athenians, 

Buer is alſo uſed, 2 by the Italians, ſor the trunk 

of a human body, from the neck to the hips, 


The only diet in a %% is ſea-biſket, gruel, 


BUR 


BusTA Gallica, was a place in ancient Rome, wherein ti 
bones of the Gauls, who firſt took the city, and were 
ſlain by Camillus, were depoſited. It differed from 
BusTA Galiorum, a place on the Appennines, thus called b 
reaſon of many thouſands of Gauls killed there by Fabius. 
BUST ARD, Oris, in Zoology, the name of a large bird. 
The ot:s is called tarda and otardes by ſeveral authors. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the otis makes a dif. 
tinct genus of birds of the order of the gra/l#; the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that the ſeet have 
only three toes each, and thoſe all placed before, the up. 
per mandible of the bill arched, the noſtrils ovated, and the 
tongue bifid. There are four ſpecies, The common Ba 
tard is of the ſize of the common turkey, its beak is like 
that of the common gallinaceous fowls; its head and neck 
are grey its belly white, and its back variegated with 
tranſverſe ſtreaks of red and black;; it has no hinder toe, 
by which, and by its ſize, it is eafily diſtinguiſhed. The 
male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by being of a much 
larger ſize, and by a tuft of feathers about five inches lon 
on each fide of the lower mandible. Beſides, the males 
have a pouch, whoſe entrance lies immediately under the 
tongue, which is capable of holding near ſeven quarts ; 
this ſecures them againſt drought, in thoſe dry tracts 
where ay commonly live, and is probably filled with 

- water, to ſupply the hen when fitting, or the young be- 

fore they can fly, It feeds on herbs and grain, and earth 
worms, and eats very greedily the leaves of dandelion, 
and particularly on the ſeeds of hemlock, which ſeems a 
very ſtrange food. It is frequent in many parts of Eng- 
land, where there are Jarge heaths and plains: they 
are very bad fliers, and very difficultly raiſe themſelves 
up from the ground; but they are extremely ſhy, and 
if they fee a man at a very great diſtance, they immedi- 
ately eſcape as faſt as they can. Their fleſh is eſteemed. 
The Jefler bu/tard, or atis tetrax of Linnæus, is about the 
ſize of a pheaſant. 

BusTARD, Thick-kneed. See Stone-CuRLEWw. 

BUS1IARTI, a kind of gladiators, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who fought againſt the buſtum, or pile, of a de- 
ceaſed perſon, in the ceremony of his obſequies. 

The practice at firſt was, to ſacrifice captives on the 

tomb, or at the buſtum, of their warriors ; inſtances of 

which we have in Homer, at the obſequies of Patroclus, 

and among the Greek tragedians. Their blood was ſup- 
poſed to ”__ the infernal gods; and render them pro- 

3 to the. manes of the deceaſed. | 

n after-ages this cuſtom appeared too barbarous; and 

in lieu of theſe victims they appointed gladiators to 
fight; whoſe blood, it was ſuppoſed, might have the 
ſame effe&t.— According to Valerius Maximus and Flo- 
rus, Marcus and Decius, ſons of Brutus, were the firſt, 
at Rome, who honoured the funeral of their father with 
this kind of ſpeCtacle, in the year of Rome 489. Some 
ſay the Romans borrowed this cuſtom from the He- 
trurians; and they from the Greeks. | 
BUSTUARL# meche, a kind of public whores, who pro- 
ſtituted their bodies among the hu or tombs, which it 
ſeems were ordinarily places of rendezvous for affairs of 
this kind. Others ſuppoſe that theſe were women hired 
to attend a funeral, and lament the loſs of the de- 
ceaſed. : 

BUSTUM, in Antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of wood, 
whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the. de- 
ceaſed, in order to be burnt. 

The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of BURNING their 
dead from the Greeks. The deceaſed, crowned with 
flowers, and dreſſed in his richeſt habits, was laid on the 
buftum. See BURNING. | 

Some authors ſay, it was only called 1 after the 
burning guat bene uſtum : before the burning it was 
more properly called pyra; during it regus; and after- 
wards, bu/ium. 

When the body was only burnt there, and buried elſe- 
where, the place was not properly called b»/7um, but 
uſtrina, or uſirinum. 

BusTUM, in the Campus Martius, was a ſtructure where- 
on the emperor Auguſtus firſt, and after him, the bo- 
dies of his ſucceflors were burnt. 

It was built of white ſtone, ſurrounded with an iron p2- 
liſade, and planted within fide with alder trees. 

BusTUM was allo figuratively applied to denote iy 
TOMB. 

, Whence thoſe phraſes, facere buſtum, violare buſium, &c. 

BusTUM of an altar, was the hearth or place where ths 
fire was kindled. LEES 

BUTCHER. Among the ancient Romans there were. 
three kinds of eſtabliſhed butchers; viz. two colleges, ot 
companies, compoſed each of a certain number of citi- 

zens, whoſe office was to furniſh the city with the ne- 


| ceſſary cattle, and to take care of preparing and vendivg 


their fleſh. One of theſe communities wess at firſt fncd 


red to the providing of hogs, whence they were called 
2 5 and '# other were charged with cattle, eſpecially 
oxen ; whence they were called pecuarii, or boarii. Under 
each of theſe was 4 ſubotdinate claſs, whoſe office was 
to kill, prepare; &c. called /anij, and ſometimes carnifices. 
Briſſonius, Modius, and others, mention a pleaſant way 
of ſelling meat; uſed for ſome ages r- this people: 
the buyer was to ſhut his eyes, and the ſeller to old up 
ſome of his fingers; if the buyer gueſſed aright, how 
many it was the other held up, he was to hx the price ; 
if he miſtook, the ſeller was to fix it; This cuſtom was 
aboliſhed by Apronlus, preſet of Rome : who in lieu 
thereof introduced the method of ſelling by weight. 
Some derive the term butcher from buccarins; of bucca, 
mouth; others from Peng, killer of cattle. 
The French call a place ſet apart either for the ſlaughter 
of cattle, or expoſing their fleſh to ſale, a butchery, bou- 
cherics The Engliſh diſtinguiſh, calling the latter a fc/þ- 
ſhamble, or market, the former a Naughter-houſe.—Nero 
built a noble edifice of this kind at Rome; on which 
occaſion was ſtruck that medal, whoſe reverſe is a build- 
ing ſupported by columns, and entered 7 perron of four 
ſteps ; the legend, MAC. AVG. 8. Ce acellum Auguſt 
conſulto. : 
Me bo furniſhing of the markets with butchers meat 
is cantoned into ſeveral offices. We have carcaſs-butchers, 
who kill the meat in great quantities, and ſell it out to 
another ſort called retail butchers, diſperſed in all out- 
arts, villages, and towns, near the city. There are, 
ſides, cow - jobbers, or ſaleſmen, who buy and ſell cat- 
tle, acting between the butchers and the breeders, or 
ſeeders. Lowething like this alſo obtains at Paris. 
The company of butchers was not incorporated until the 
third year of king James I. when they were made a cor- 
poration by the name of maſter, wardens, and com- 
monalty of the art and myſtery of butchers; yet the fra- 
ternitv is ancient. Their arms are azure, two axes ſal- 
tier-wiſe argent, between three boars heads couped, at- 
tired or, a boars head gules, between two garbes vert. 
There are ſome good laws made for the better regulation, 


and for preventing the abuſes committed by butchers. 


chers, ſelling ſwine's fleſh meaſled, or dead of the mur- 
= or that Js fleſh of Jews, and ſell the ſame to 
Chriſtians, for the firſt time ſhall be grievouſly amerced, 
the ſecond time ſuffer the pillory, the third time be im- 
priſoned and fmed, and the fourth time forſwear the 
town. 17 Edw. II. cap. 7. vide 51 Hen. III. 
Stat. 4 Hen. VII. cap. 3. no butcher ſhall ſlay beaſts 
within the wall of London, upon pain to forfeit for 
every ox 124. and for every cow and other beaſt, 84. 
and this law ſhall be obſerved in every city and town 


walled in England, and in the town of Cambridge ; ex- 


cent Berwick and Carliſle. 


Stat. 15 Car, II. cap. 8. $ 2. no perſon uſing the trade 


of a butcher, ſhall fell or expoſe to ſale, any fat oxen, 


{teers, runts, kine, heifers, calves, ſheep, or lambs alive, 
on pain to ſorfeit double the value of the cattle. 

Stat. 5 Anne, cap. 4. 5 2. no perſon uſing the trade of 
a buicher ſhall ſell or offer to ſell, within London and 
Weſtminſter, or within ten miles thereof, to any perſon 
uſing the trade of a butcher, any fat cattle or ſheep, alive 
or dead, upon pain to forfeit the value. | 

Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 6. the clauſe 5 Anne, cap. 34. 5 32. 
thall not extend to the ſelling of calves, ſheep, or lambs, 
dead, by one butcher to another. : 

No Lee ſhall kill any calf, to ſell, being under five 
weeks old z nor uſe the craſt and myſtery of a tanner. 
BuTCHER-bird, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of the Ja- 
1ins, the ſmalleſt of all the European birds of prey, yet 
very fierce and deſtructive. Its beak is all the way 
{traight, except juſt at the end, where it is lightly 
hooked, the upper mandible furniſhed with a ſharp pro- 
ceſs, and its tail faſhioned like that of the magpye, the 
outer ſeathers being the ſhorteſt, the reſt 2 i 
ſor which reaſon ſome have called it the pica. e anci- 
ents called it the tyrannus, and in Engliſh we ſometimes 
allo call it the rike. ; _— 

There are ſeveral | horas of the /anius : the principal are, 


1. The common larger kind, called the MATTAGESS. 
2. The ſmaller, called the FLUSHER, And 3. The lanius 
2:inor, or grey little butcher-bird. See Tab. of Birds N* 5. 
he lanius minor cinereus, or little grey butcher-bird, is the 


name of a very ſenall ſpecies of the lanius, common in 


Italy and elſewhere, and is a very great deſtroyer of the 


wrens, and other ſmall birds. See Woob chat. | 

BvTcHtrs's-broom, Ruſcus, in Botany, a genus of the dio- 
ecia ſyngenefia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and temale flowers in diſtin plants; the male 
have etect ſpreading empalements, compoſed of fix oval 
convex leaves, whole borders are reflexed; they have no 
petals, hut an oval nefarium- of the ſize of the empale- 
ment, which is etect and inflated, opening at the mouth; 
they have no ſtamina, byt each has three ſpreading ſummits 
ſittiug on the top of the nuefarium, which are joined at 
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their baſe; The ſe malo flowers liave empalements, bm 
no petals, and neariums like the male j they have no ſla- 
mina, but have an oblong, oval germen, hid within the 
nectarium, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma; ſtanding above the mouth of the nefarinm : 
the germen afterward becomes a globular berry, with 
two or three cells; encloſing two globular feeds. Miller 
enumerates eight, and Linnzus hve ſpecies. 

The root of butcher*s-broom, roſcus aculeatus of Linnæus, is 
one of the five aperietit ones, and is celebrated by authors 
as a very powerful attenuant and reſolvent. It is good in 
all chronic caſes, and is frequently preſcribed in diet 
drinks, intended to open obſtructions of the viſcera, or 
to promote urine. ' Riverius tells us of ati hydropic per- 
ſon who was completely cured by uſing a decoction of 
butcher”s broom for his only drink, and taking two purges 
of ſena. Lewis. 

BU TEO. See Buzzaxh. | 

BUTHYSIA, adus, in Antiquity, a ſacrifice of the great- 
eſt kind ; ſuch were the hecatombs, See SacriFice 
and HecaToms. | 
The Greeks frequently prefixed the particle g, bu, to 
words, to denote things of extraordinary magnitude, as 
alluding to the bigneſs of oxen. 

BUTIGA, is an inflammation of the whole face, otherwiſe 
called gutta roſacea. 

BUTLER, or BoT1t.Er; an officer whoſe chief charge is 
over the tellar and drinkables. See ArcH-Butler. 

BUTLERs, buticularii, among the Normans, denote wine- 

taſters, appointed to examine liquors, and ſee that they 

be right and legal. þ 

BUTLER of France, buticularius Franciæ, was one of the 

four great officers of the houſhold of the ancient kings 

of that country, who ſigned all the royal patents, or at 
leaſt was preſent at the diſpatch of them. His ſeat was 
among the princes, and he even diſputed the precedency 
of the conſtable of Frante. He had a right of preſiding at 
the chamber of accounts; and in the regiſters of that office 
of the year 1397, mention is made that John de Bourbon, 
grand butler of France, was admitted there as firſt preſi- 
dent. But the title is now aboliſhed, and, in lieu thereof; 

a new office of grand echanſon, or cup- bearer, etected. 

BUTLER's ale. See ALE. 

BUTLER's tone, a medicinal preparation, of which the an- 
cient chemiſts relate wonders. See Boyle's Works; Abr. 
vol. i. p. 50. 

The inventor, from whom it takes its tiame, was a 
Scotchman, in great favour with king James I. and is 
ſaid to have done wonders with it, not only in the ſpeedy 
cure of the moſt dangerous diſtempers, but in the making 
of gold out of lead and quickſilver. : 

The preparation of this — is given by Morley. Collect. 
Chym. Leyd. cap. 375. 

BUTLERAGE and | INS theſe were originally the 

only cuſtom that was payable upon the impottation of 

wines, and were taken and received by virtue of the re- 
| prerogative, for the proper uſe of the crown : but 
or many years paſt, there having been granted by par- 
liament ſubſidies or aids to the kings of England, and 
theſe duties not repealed, but confirmed, they have been 
leaſed to grant the ſame away to ſome noblemen, who 
be virtue of ſuch graat or patent, are to enjoy the full 
benefit and advantage thereof, and may cauſe the ſame 
to be levied and collected in the ſame manner as the 
kings themſelves might, and were formerly wont to do. 

Butlerage is a duty of two ſhillings for every ton of wine 

imported by merchants ſtrangers; being a compoſition 

(in lieu of the priſage payable in kind by Engliſh only) 

in conſideration of the liberties and freedoms granted to 

them by king John, and king Edward I. by a charter 

called Charta Mercatoria. 31 Edw. I. cap. 1. & 2.— 27 

Ed w. III. cap. 26. 

BUTMENTS, in Architefure, thoſe — or props, 

on or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. | 

The word comes from the French bouter, to abut or ter- 

minate on any thing; or rather from buter, 10 prop. 

The name butment is alſo given to little places taken out 

of the yard, or the ground-plot of a houſe, for but- 

teries, ſculleries, &c. 

Butments of arches are the ſame with buttreſſes. They 

anſwer to what the Romans call /ub/ices, the French, 

culecs and burees. 

BuTMENTsS, or ABUTMENT'S of a BRIDGE, denote the 

two maſhves at the end of a bridge, whereby the two 

extreme arches are ſaſtained and joined with the ſhore on 
either ſide. 

The butments of bridges next the banks ſhould be built 

more firm and ſolid, as ſerving to ſuftain the whole ſerics 

of arches, and hinder them from ſpreading. 

BUTOMUS, the flowering ruſb, in Botany. See Rusn,. 

BU TORIUS, in Zeology, a name by which ſome have called 

the ardea flellaris, or BITTERN. 


[BU'TRO, in Natural Hi/iery, the name of a wild bull, 


See BisoN. 
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BUTT, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes à place erected 
for archers to ſhoot at, and in which a mark or white 
was fixed. | 
BuTT is uſed for a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, contain- 
ing two hogſheads, or 126 gallons. —Otherwiſe called 
PIPE, 
A butt of currants is from fiſteen to twenty-two hundred 
weight. 
Burr, or BuTT-end, in the Sea Language, denotes the end 
of any plank, which joins to another on the outſide of 
a ſhip, under water. 
Hence, when a plank is looſe at one end, they call it 
ſpringing a butt ; to prevent which, ſhips are uſually bolted 
at the butt-heads, that is, at the plank's eng. 
BUTTER, a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared, or ſeparated 
from milk, by heating or churning it. 
The word is formed from green, a compound of Bog, 
cow, and rp, cheeſe ;, q. d. cow's cheeſe. Some authors 
out of regard to this etymon, affect to write the word 
buttyr, and butyr. 
It Was late ere the Greeks appear to have bad any no- 
tion of butter. Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the 
other poets, make no mention of it; and yet are fre- 
quently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe ; and Ariſtotle, who 
has collected abundance of curioſities relating to the 
other two, is perfectly Glent on this. Pliny tells us, that 
butter was a delicate diſh among the barbarous nations; 
and was that which diſtinguiſhed the rich from the poor. 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxviii. cap. 35. 
The firſt time the word Be7vypry occurs is in Hippocrates, 
in ſpeaking of the Scythians, from whom the Greeks 
appear to have firlt learnt the art of making it. In re- 
ality what reaſon can be given, why Herodotus ſhould de- 
ſcribe the Scythians proceſs of making butter with ſo much 
cxactneſs, if the ſame had been in uſe among the Greeks, 
Herod. Melpom. 5 
It muſt not be forgot, that the ancient Jews appear to 
have been acquainted with the method of preparing but- 
fer. Solomon, Ifatah, and even Moſes, ſpeak of it. The 
laſt repreſents it as in uſe in Abraham's time, unleſs we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, with ſome modern writers, that by butter 
in theſe paſſages we are to underſtand CHEESE, Sce 
Prov. xxx. 33. Ifa. vii. 15. | 
The Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as' a medi- 
ciue, never as a food. Schookius obſerves, that it is ow- 
ing to the wduſtry of the Dutch, that there is any ſuch 
thing, as butter in the Eaſt Indies: that in Spain, butter is 
only uſed medicinally, for ulcers ; and adds, that the beſt 
opiate for making the teeth white, is the rubbing of them 
with butter. 
Cl. A exandtinus obſerves, that the ancient Chriſtians of 
Egypt burnt butter in the lamps at their altars, inſtead ? 
4 oil; and the Abyſſinians, according to Godignus, 
ſtill retain a proaftice much like it. Clemens finds a re- 
ligious myſtery in it.—In the Roman churches, it was 
anciently allowed, daring Chriſtmas time, to uſe butzer 
inſtead of oil; by reaſon of the.great conſumption there- 
of, in other ways. 
In the cathedral of Rouen there is a tower called the 
BUTTER tower, tour de beurre, becauſe George d' Am- 
boiſe archbiſhop of Rouen, in 1500, finding the oil fail 
in his dioceſe during Lent, permitted the uſe of butter, 
on condition that each inhabitant ſhould pay ſix deniers 
for the liberty, with which ſum this tower was erected. 
There are other butter towers at Notre Dame, Bourges, 
&C- 
Butter is made in the greateſt plenty from-cow's milk, but 
ſometimes alſo from goats, and the richeſt from ſheeps 
milk, as is obſerved by Pliny; though Galen ſeems to 
doubt it. Inſtances have alſo been known of butter made 
from woman's milk, which is extolled by Hoffman as a 
ſovereign remedy againſt the phthifis, Adi, that the an- 
cient Scytbians, 8 to Hippocrates, made butter 
of mares milk; the method of preparing which is de- 
{ſcribed by that author. 
If cows feed on ſhort graſs, they will yield more Lutter, 
though leſs milk, than if they fed on long rank graſs. 
Ihe milk of ſome cows, though fed on the ſame graſs, 
weill not yield fo much butter as that of others. In many 
_ caſes the batter is found to retain the taſte of the plant on 
which the cows feed. 
Writers on the dairy deſcribe the proceſs of making and 
ordering butter. The chief means whereby butter is pro- 
duced, is a long continued agitation of milk, whereby 
its texture is broken. After the butter is come, as the 
call it, they take it out, waſh it, and beat it, to expreſs 
the milk. In Bengal, butter is eaſily made, by the flight 
turning of a ſtick in milk. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 337. p. 
227, 
In Barbary, butter is made by putting the milk or cream 
into a goat's fkin, ſuſpended from one ſide of the tent to 
the other, and preſſing it to and fro in one uniform di- 
tection. This quickly occaſions the neceſſary ſeparation 
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VE : 
BUT 
of the unAtuous and wheyey parts. Shaw's Travels, 

241. * 

If the milk be not well wrought out, the harter will not 

keep, When butter begins to decay and taſte amiſ: 

working it well anew, and walhing it with water will 
reſtore it. ; 

In Bengal, to make butter paſs for freſh when old and 

rank, they melt it, and pour on it four curdly milk; ſome 

2 after which, they ſtrain it through a cloth for 

ale. 

BUTTER, clarified, and TALLOw, are ſaid to be ſpecifics 
againſt the b/oody FLUX, and defluxions of the eyes and 
breaſt, "The proceſs of c/arifying butter is as follows. — 
Take new-churned butter, without ſalt, melt it over a 
clear fire, and ſkim off the curdy part, Two ſpoon- 
fuls of the clarified remainder are to be given twice or 
thrice within the day. N 
This oil of MILK, which is naturally diſtributed through 
all the ſubſtance-of the milk, conſiſts of very ſmall par- 
ticles, which are interpoſed betwixt the caſeous and the 

. ferous parts, among which it keeps itſelf ſuſpended, by 
a light adheſion; but without being diſſolved. It is in 
the ſame ſtate. in which oil is in emulſions; hence, the 
ſame whiteneſs in MILK and in EMUL$S10Ns; and hence 

by reſt, the oily parts ſeparate from both theſe liquors 
to the ſurface, and form a cream. When butter is in the 
ſtate of cream, its proper oily parts are not yet ſuffici- 
ently united together to form a homogeneous maſs, 
They are ſtill half ſeparated by the interpoſition of a 
pretty large quantity of caſeous and ſerous particles. 
The butter is completely formed by preſſing out thele be- 
terogeneous parts, by means of continued percuſſion. It 
then becomes an uniform maſs. | 
The trade of butter is very conſiderable. It is chieſy 
made within forty miles round the city. Fifty thouſand 
hrkins are ſaid to be ſent yearly from Cambridge and 
Suffolk alone; each firkin containing 56 pounds. Ut- 
oxeter in Staffordſhire is a market ſamous ſor good A- 
ter, inſomuch that the London cheeſemongers have an 
eſtabliſhed factory here for butter. It is bought by the pot, 
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olf a long cylindrical form, weighing 14 pounds. 


Divers abuſes are practiſcd in the packing and ſalting of 
butter, to increaſe its bulk and weight, againſt which we 
have a ſtatute expreſs. 4 Car, II. cap. 26. 

Ry 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 26 no utter which is old or 
corrupt, ſhall be mixed or packed with that which is new 
and found, —Nor any whey BUTTER be mixed or packed 
with butter made of cream.—But each ſort ſhall be 
packed ſeparately.—No butter ſhall be ſalted or ſaved 
with any great ſalt, but all with ſmall ſalt. 

Butter, as a wholeſome aliment, ſhould be freſh and 
free from rancidity, and not fried or burnt ; other wiſe 
the acid being diſengaged by age and fermentation, as 
well as by fire, it will diſorder digeſtion, render it difficult 
and painful, excite acrid, empyreumatic belchings, and 
introduce much acrimony into the blood, 

Butter is an emollient, and has virtues approaching to 
thoſe of oil; having a peculiar power of reſiſting poiſon, 
and obtunding the acrimony thereof. By its ſupplying 
and relaxing the parts, Dr. Quincy thinks it has a ten- 
dency to ſtop in the capillaries and glands, and fou! the 
viſcera ; whence proceed blotches and cutaneous diſeaſes 


Some repreſent it as a diuretic, purgative, and promoter 
of expecloration. 


% 


BuTTER, May, BuTYRUM Majale, is a medicine in ſome 


repute among good women, for ſtrains, aches, and 
wounds. It is made of butter churned at that time, and 
expoſed to the ſun of the whole month, till, by repeated 
fuſions, it is brought to a whiteneſs. Helmont calls it 
magiſtery of graſs. Quincy affirms it is no better than 
plain land, | 


Naturaliſts ſpeak of ſhowers aud dews of butter. Set 
DEW. 


BuTTER-milk, the MILK which remains after the butter 18 


come by churning. 


Butter-milk is eſteemed an excellent food, in the ſpring 
2 and is particularly recommended in hectit 
evers. 


Some make curds of buttermilk, by pouring into it 2 
quantity of new milk hot. 


BUTTER-bump. See BITTERN. | 

BUTTER-bur, Petaſites, in Botany, an oſficinal plant, both 
in figure and virtues reſembling maſter-wok T. Linnæus 
has comprehended this plant under the genus of tuſfilag % 
which belongs to the claſs of ſyngeuſia polygamiaſuper fid 
Its characters are theſe; the ow is compoſed of ſe- 
veral hermaphrodite florets, which are included in one 
common cylindrical empalement ; they are tubulous c 
funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, cut into five ſegments 40 
the brim. They have each five ſmall bair-like ſtamna, 
terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a ſhort — 
crowned with down, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crow ne 
by a thick ſtigma: the germen afterward n 


| , compreſſed ſeed, crowned with a hairy down. 

2 aue ſpecies z the firſt of which is the —.— 
burter-hur, or peſtilent-wort, the tuſſilago petaſites of Lin- 
neus, which grows naturally by the ſides of rivers and 
ditches in moſt parts of England. It is reputed an alexi- 
pharmic and detergent, and uſed in many compoſitions, 
eſpecially with the firſt of thoſe intentions. There is alſo 
a compound water ar revs from it, though rejected 
in the laſt college diſpenlatory. 

1 root is he awd e uſed; and beſide theſe 
virtues it has thoſe of an aperient and detergent. It is 
preſcribed in ſuppteſſions of the urine and menſes, and in 
coughs, aſthmas, and other diſcaſes of the breaſt. 


BVT TER ut, a fruit in New. England whoſe kernel yields 
a great quantity of ſweet oil. 


BuTrER-wort, Pinguicula, in Botany, a genus of the dian- |: 


ia monogynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of a fingle rin- 
— — 7 the longer lip is ſtraight, obtuſe, triſid, and 
ſupine ; the ſhorter lip is' bifid, more obcuſe, and pa- 
tent; the nefarinm is corniculated, and produced from 
the baſe of the petal ; the fruit is an oval capſule, com- 
prefled at top, and containing one cell, in which are ſeve- 
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ral ſmall ſeeds of cylindric figure. There are four ſpecies. 
The common butter wort or pinguicula vulgaria of Lin- 
nzus, is found growing on bogs in many parts of England, 
and flowers in June; but is never cultivated in gardens. 

BuTTER, Butyrim, is alſo uicd to expreſs ſeveral chemical 
ſubſtances — as, butter of ANTIMONY, of ARSEN1C, of 
BEN, of BISMUTH, of CACAO, of FLAX, of SATURN, 


of Tix, of wax, &c. on account of their form of con- 
ſiſtence reſembling that of butter, 


BuTTER of /tone, a kind of mineral drug found on the | 


higheſt mountains, and hardeſt rocks ot Siberia, being 
drawn by the ſun's heat, in the way of tranſudation, from 
the dry ſubſtance of the ſtones themſelves, and adhering 
to the ſurface thereof like a fort of calx, which, having 
received its full coction, is ſcraped off by the inhabitants 
under the name of amine maſſa. The Ruſſians aſcribe 
many virtues to it. It is much uſed for the dyſentery 
and venereal diſeaſes; but its operation is fo violent, 
however corrected by other ingredients, that none but 
the Ruſſians dare uſe it. 
BuTTER-fi/Þ, a ſmall fiſh, common in Cornwal, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like an eel, and diſtinguiſhed by two rows of 
black ſpots along its back, and called gunellus. 
BuTTER-fly, in Zoology. See PAPIL10. 
PuTTER-fly fi/h, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called by 
authors BLENNUS, or BLENNIUS. 
It has its name of the butter-fly f:/þ from a ſpot in the fin, 
which reſembles thoſe in the wings in ſome butter-flics. 
BuTTER-fy ſhell. See VOLUTA. 
BuTTER- fly, Satyrion, in Botany. See Orcurs: 
BuTTER-/azs, flowers of the wild TREFOIL. 
BUTTERY. —Offcers in the king's buttcry, are a gentle- 
man, yeoman, and three grooms of the buttery, The 
buttery among us is uſually placed near the cellar ; being 
commonly the room next the top of the cellar ſtairs. 
BUT TING, imbotare, in Middle Age Ir iters, is uſed for 
tunning of wine, or putting it into butts. 
BuTTiNG-pillaqr. See PILLAR. 
BUTTIOCK of a hip is her full breadth right aſtern from 
the tuck upwards.—According as a ſhip is built; broad or 
narrow at the tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to have a broad or nar- 
row buttock. _ 
BUTTONS make an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe 
are too familiar to need a deſcription, The matter where- 
of they are made is various; as metal, ſilk, mohair, &c. 
BuTToxs, metal, are various; both with regard to the 
matter and manner of making; beſides thoſe caſt in 
moulds, much in the manner of other ſmall works (ſee 
FounDERY), there are now made great quantities with 
thin plates, or leaves of gold, filver, and braſs; eſpeci- 
ally of the two laſt. —The invention of theſe buttons be- 
ing very late, as not having been ſet on foot before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; and their ſtructure 
very ingenious, though but of indifferent uſe, we ſhall 
here ſubjoin it. 
BuTToNs, manner of making plated. The metal to be uſed 
being reduced into thin plates, or leaves, of the thickneſs 
intended (either by the goldſmith or brazier), is cut intb 
little round pieces, of a diameter propottionable to the 
wooden mould they are made to cover: this cutting is 


performed with a ſharp punch, on a leaden block or table. 


ach piece of. metal thus cut, and taken off from the 
poor, is reduced to the form of a 5ytton, by beating it 
uccethvely in ſeveral ſpherical cavities, with a round 
piece of iron, in form of a puncheon ; ſtill beginning with 
the flatteſt cavity, and proceeding to the more ſpherical, 
till the plate has got all the relievo required; and the 
better to manage ſo thin a plate, they form ten or twelve 
to the cavities at once; and alſo boil the metal to make 
it more ductile, 


The inlide thus formed, they give an impreſſion to the 


ö 
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outſide, by working it with the ſame iron puncheon, in 
a kind of mould like the minter's coins, engraven en 
creux, or indentedly; and faſtened to a block ot bench. 
Ihe cavity of this mould, wherein the impreſſion is to 
be made, is of a diameter and depth ſuitable to the ſort 
of button to be ſtruck in it; each kind requicing a patti- 
cular mould. Between the puncheon and the plate is 
placed ſome lead, which' contributes to the better taking 
off all the ſtrokes of the graving; the lead, by reaſon of 
its ſoftneſs,” eaſily giving way to the parts that have re- 
lievo; and as eaſily ved itlelt into the trace, or 
engraving of the dentures. 
The plate thus prepared makes the upper part or ſhell. 
of the button. The lower part is formed of another plate, 
made after the ſame manner, but flatter, and without 
any ' impreſſion. To this laſt, is ſoldered a little eye 
made of wire, of the ſame metal, for the button to be faſ- 
tened by. | 
The two plates are ſoldered together with a wooden 
mould, covered with wax, or other cement, between, 
in order to render the button firm and ſolid ; for the wax 
entering all the cavities formed by the relievo of the 
other ſide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flattening, and pre- 
ſerves its boſſe or deſign. Ordinarily, indeed, they con- 
tent themſelves to cover the naked mouid with the ſhell ; 
and in this caſe, for the faſtening, they paſs a thread or 
gut acroſs the middle of the mould. 
Buttons made of hair, or other foreign buttons, ſhall not 
be imported, on pain of forfeiture, &c. 13 and 14 
Car. II. cap. 13.—4 W. and M. cap. 10. Alſo buttons 
are not to be made of cloth, ſtuff, or wood, under pe- 
nalties. Stat. 4 and 5. W. and M. — 10 W. III. cap. 2. 
4 Geo. I. cap. 5.—7 Geo. I. ſtat. 1. cap. 12. 

BuTTON, in Botany, denotes a flower or cluſter of leaves not 
= expanded; and is much of the ſame import with BUD. 

he term buttoj: is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of vines and 

roſes; and is otherwiſe denominated eye, /prout, bud, 
burgeon, &c.. 


BuTToOR, in Building, denotes a flight faſtening for a door 
or window, made to turn on a nail. 


BUTTON of a lock, denotes a round head ſerving to move 
the bolt. | 

BuTToN, in Chemiſtry, figniſies the metal which is col- 
lected generally in a roundiſh maſs at the bottom of a 


crucible after fuhon, or which remains in the cupels af- 
ter cupellation. 


\BuTrrox, in Fencing, ſigniſies the end or tip of a ſoil, be - 


ing made roundiſh, and uſually covered with leather, to 
prevent making contuſions in the body. 

BUTTON of the reins of & BRIDLE, in the Manege, is a ring 
of leather, with the reins put through it, running all 
along the length of the reins. | 
To put a horſe under the Lurton, is when he is ſtopt, 
having no rider on his back, by the reins being laid on 
his neck, and the button lowered, ſo far as that the horſe's 
head is brought in by the reins, and fixed to the true 
poſture or carriage. | | 

BuTTON-aontenne, a name given by Naturaliſt; to thoſe an- 
tennæ or horns, as they are called, of butterflies, which 
are lender and terminated at the top by a ſort of button, 
in form of an olive, or part of one. The French 
naturaliſts, from Reaumur, call theſe antennes a boutons. 
See FEELERS» 

BuTToN-/tone, in Natural Hiſtory, a Kind of figured ſtone, 

ſo denominated from its reſembling the button of a gar- 
ment. | 
The button-/tone is called by Naturali/ts, porpites. Some 
make it a ſpecies of ECHINITES. 
Dr. Hook gives the figure of three ſorts of button-/tones, 
which ſeem to have been nothing elle but the filling up 
three ſeveral forts of ſhells. They are all of them 
very hard flints, and have this in common, that they con- 
ſiſt of two bodies, which ſeem to have been the filling up 
of two holes or vents in the ſhell. Poſth. Works, p. 284. 
Dr. Plot deſcribes a new ſpecies of button-flone, ſinely 
ſtriated from the top, after the manner of ſome hair 
buttons, on which account it may be denominated por- 
pites, unleſs we ſhould rather take it for a new ſpecics of 
ECHINITES. Hiſt. Oxf. chap. 5. $178. 


The name is ailo oo to a peculiar ſpecies of ſlate 


found in the marquiſate of Bareith, in a mountain called 


Fichtelberg; which is extremely different from the com- 
mon ſorts of ſlate, in that it runs with great eaſe into 
glaſs in five or fix hours time, without the addition of 
any ſalt, or other foreign ſubſtance, to promote its vitri- 
fication, as other ſtones require. 

It contains in itſelf all the principles of glaſs, and really 
bas mixed in its ſubſtance, the things neceſſary to be 
added to promote the fuſion of other * bodies. 

The Swedes and Germans make buttons of the glaſs pro- 
duced from it, which is very black and ſhining, and it 
has hence its name button-/tone. They make ſeveral othec 
things alſo of this glaſs, as the handles of knives, and 


the 


the like, and ſend a large quantity of It unwrought in |BUZIDAN, in the Materia Medica 
tound cakes, as it cools fr 
ByTToN-tree, Cephalanthus, in Botany, a genus of the te- 


BU Z 


om the fuſion, into Holland. 


trandria monogynia claſs. The charaCters are theſe : it 
hath a number of ſmall flowers collected into a ſpherical 
head, and each particular flower hath a funnel-ſhaped 
empalement, divided into four parts at the top; the 
flower is funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, divided at the top 
into four parts, incloſing four ſtamina, which are in- 
ſerted in the petal. The germen is ſituated under the 


flower, which becomes a globular hairy capſule, ineloſ- 
ing one or two oblong, 
to an axis, and form a round head. 
two, and Linnzus one ſpecies. 


angular ſeeds ; theſe are joined 
Miller mentions 


BuTTON-tree of Jamaica, Conocarpus, in Botany, a genus 


of the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flowers are collected in a globular head, each ſtand- 
ing in a ſcaly empalement. 
large compreſſed germen, divided into five parts at the 
top. The flower has one petal, which is cut into five 


At the bottom is ſituated a 


equal parts, and five ſlender ſtamina, which extend be- 
yond the petal. The germen becomes a ſingle feed, in- 
Cloſed in the ſcale of the fruit, which is ſhaped like the 
cone of the alder-tree. Linnæus enumerates three, and 
Miller two ſpecies. 


BuTTON-weed, See SPERMACOCE, : 
BUTTRESS, a butment, or maſs of ſtone, or brick, ſerv- 


ing to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, wall, or 
the like, on the outſide; where it is either very high, or 
has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the other fide, as 
a bank of earth, &c. See ARcH, and ARC-BOUTANT. 
The theory and rules of Yee, or props for eaſing 
walls, is ranked among the deſiderata of architecture. 
They are uſually placed leaning againſt the edifice they 
are to ſuſtain. e find them uſed againſt the angles of 
ſeeples, churches, and other buildings of ſtone ; allo 
along the walls of ſuch buildings as have great and heavy 
roofs, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to thruſt the wall 
out. They are alſo placed as ſupports againſt the feet of 
arches rurned croſs great halls, in old palaces, &c. and 
ate much uſed in fortification. 


BuTTRESs, BUTTRICE, or BUTTER1s, likewiſe denotes 


a tool, uſed by farriers, to pierce the ſole of a horſe's 
foot, which is overgrown ; to pare the hoof ; to fit the 


ſhoe, and to cut oft the ſkirts of the ſole, that overcaſt 
the ſhoe. 


BUTYROUS, or BuTYRacEovs, ſomething that partakes 


of the nature or qualities of butter. 


BUVETTE, or BEvveTTE, in the French Laws, an eſtab- 


liſhed place in every court, where the lawyers and coun- 
ſellors may retire, warm themſelves, and take a glaſs of 


wine by way of refreſhment, at the king's charge. 


There is one for each court of parliament, but theſe are 
only for perſons belonging to that body ; there are others 
in the palais whither other perſons alſo reſort. 


BUXBAUMIA, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia moſſes. 


BUXTON waters. 


See WATERS. 


BUXUS, in Botany. See Box-tree. 


BUYER, Emptor. 


See BuyYinG and EMPTOR. 


BUYING, the att of making a PURCHASE, or of acquiring 


the property of a thing for a certain price. ; 
Buying ſtands oppoſed to ſelling, and differs from Bok- 
R'OWING Or brings as in the former the property of the 
thing is alienated for perpetuity, which in the latter is not. 
By the civil law, perſons are allowed to buy hope, /pem 
pretio emere, that is, to purchaſe the event or expectation 
of any thing. E. gr. The fiſh or birds a perſon ſhall 
catch, or the money he ſhall win in gaming. 

"There are divers ſpecies of &4ying in uſe among traders ; 
as buying on one's own account, oppoſed to buying on 
commiſſion; buying for ready money, which is when 
the purchaſer pays in actual ſpecie on the ſpot; buying 
on credit, or for a time certain, is when the payment is 
not to be preſently made, but, in licu thereof, an obli- 
gation given by the buyer, for payment at a time future ; 
buying on delivery, is when the goods purchaſed are only 
to be delivered at a certain time future, 


BvyYiNG the refuſal, is giving money for the right or liberty 


B 


of purchaſing a thing at a fixed price, in a certain time 
to come; Chiefly uſed in dealing for ſhares in ſtock. 
This is fometimes alſo called by a cant name, buying the bear. 


UYING the ſmall pox, is an appellation given to a method 


of procuring that diſeaſe by an operation nearly akin to 

INOCULATION ; frequent in South Wales, where it has 

obtained time out of mind, | 

Jr is performed either by taking ſore of the pus taken 

out of a puſtule of a variolous perſon on the ſkin, or b 

mg a punCture in the ſkin with a pin dipped in ſuc 
hil. Tranſ. Ne 375. See Id ocLATION and Pox. 


us 
BUZ, in 7chthyography, the name of a filh more commonly 


known by that 0 


ALBULA, and caught in the German 
lakes. 
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of the Ancients 

1 by Avicenna, and others, of 4 er 
frica, which had the ſame virtues with the radix "oa 

hen, or white and red behen, or ben root. We are e- 

acquainted with this medicine at this time, but it a "rh 

to have been of the colour of our red ſaunders : "5p: N 

could only ferve to adulterate the red ben root : "wan 


they ſay, in general, that it was uſed to adul 
ben when ſcarce. atterate the 


BUZZARD, BuTeo, in Ornithology, the name of a bird 


of prey, of the long-winged hawk kind, belongi 

genus of FALCON in the Linnæan ſyſtem ; of which . - 

are ſeveral ſpecies. 1. The bald 4u2zard, fo called froh 

the whiteneſs of bis crown, ſometimes called ofprey. 2 

The common buzzard, diltinguiſhed from the | 8 by 

the ſhortneſs of its wings, and its ſmaller ſize. 3. The 

honey buzzard, or apivorous buzzard, which feeds its 
oung from the bee-hives, See Arivokus Buteo 
he $UBBYTEO, the male of which has been uſually called 
the hen-harrier, the female the ring- tail; though by hte 
obſervations males have been found of this ſpecies ; and, 
- 4 * 
5. The moor buzzard, common in marſhy places, and 
* — ARUGINOSUS by authors. : 
The common buzzard is a bird of the long-win 
kind, of the ſize of a pheaſant, or ſmall 1 
on moles, field- mice, and other ſmall birds, and ſome- 
times will ſieze on rabbets. In want of better food it 
will live on beetles, worms, and the like. 
white, more or leſs ſprinkled with irregula 
In age, or by ſome other accidents, the he 
in this ſpecies, are fometimes found grey, 
The moor buzzard is a bird of the long-winged hawk kind 
ſmaller than the common buzzard, and not ſo flat on the 
head. Its beak is large and crooked, covered with a 
greeniſh yellow ſkin near the top, and black in other 
places. Its mouth is bluiſh within ; its head is of a 
whitiſh orange colour, variegated with black ſtreaks; its 
throat is of the ſame colour ; and all the reſt of its body, 
as well back as belly, is of a duſky ruſt colour, only that 
in each wing there is a yellowiſh white ſpot ; and the fea- 
thers at the root of the tail are yellowiſh. Its legs are long 
and flender, and of a yeliowiſh colour. The inſide of its 
wing-feathers are whitiſh. It is common with us about 
heaths and marſhes. 
YAS is uſed by Petty for the central point ſuppoſed in the 
middle of each ATOM or CORPUSCLE. 

BY-LAWS, Bys-Laws, or Bi-Laws, private or peculiar 
orders and regulations for the good government of a city, 
court, or other community, made by general conſent of 
the members thereof; being not repugnant to the general 
laws of the realm. 

By ſtat. 9 Hen. VII. cap. 7. bye-laws made by corporations 
are to be approved by the lord - chancellor, or chief. juſtices, 
under penalty of 400. 

The word is formed from the Saxon by, habitation, vill, 
and laxa, q. d. lex ville, or town-hall.—They are alſo 
called birlaws, byrlaws, and burlaws, bilager, and bella- 
gines. Such is the cuſtom in Kent of deciding contro- 
verſies among neighbours about boundaries, by the ſeneſ- 
chals, or bailiffs. 

In Scotland, thoſe are called laws of burlaw, or byrlaw, 
which are made and determined by neighbours, elected 
by common conſent in burlaw-courts; wherein cogni- 
zance is taken of complaints betwixt neighbour and 
neighbour—The men thus choſen as judges or arbitra- | 
tors are called burlaw-men, or byrlaw-men. 

BYRRHUS, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of inſc ts of the 
order of colcoptera, with elevated, almoſt ſolid, and com- 
preſſed antennæ. There are five ſpecies. 

BY RSODEPSICON, from giga, /kin, and dete, 1 dre", 
an epithet given to ſumach, denoting its uſe in dying ot 
leather. See SUMACH. | 

BYSSUS, or Biss uu, a fine ſort of thready matter pro- 
duced in India, Egypt, and about Elis in Achaia, of 
which the richeſt apparel was anciently made, eſpecially 
that worn by the prieſts both Jewiſh and Egyptian. 

In reality, the ancients ſeems to have applied the name 
indifferently to any kind of matter that was ſpun and 
wove finer than wool : ſo that it is probable there were 
divers ſorts of by//us. This is certain, that Ariſtotle gave 
the name bus to the hair or ſilken threads of the pins 
marina; whether it were on account of its reſemblance 
to the uus of which cloths were made, or whether it 
were that this was the true by//us itſelf, What countc- 
nances this latter opinion is, that the &us of the pinna 
marina may be ſpun, and conſequently there is little 
doubt but that in ages when ſilk was ſcarce, it might 
uſed in the cloaths of great men. Add, that this 4% 
though groſly ſpun, appears much finer and more beau- 
tiful than wool, and comes not much ſhort of filk. 
Stockings and other ſuch manufactures are till made of 
it, which would be more valuable if ſilk were leſs com- 
mon- 


Its eggs are 
r red ſpots. 
ad and back 
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, To ſpin this &y/us, they leave it ſome days in a 
les to — I and 55 ſoft; after this they comb 
it to get out the impurities, and, laſtly, ſpin it as they 

ſilk. « 

2 uſually diſtinguiſh two ſorts of byſſus, that of 
Elis, and that of Judea, whigh was the fineſt. Of this 
latter were the prieſtly ornaments made. Bonfrerius 
notes, that there muſt have been two forts of byſſus, 
one finer than the ordinary, by reaſon there are two He- 
brew words uſed in Scripture to denote 5%, one of 
which is always uſed in ſpeaking of the habit of the 
prieſts, and the other of that of the Levites. See Luke 
xvi. 19. 

It is Nobebie the by/us of the ancients was a very fine 
ſort of cotton, or a mixture of linen and cotton. Forſter, 
De Byſſo Antiquorum. 25 5 
Byssvs, in Botany, a word uſed to expreſs a genus of 
moſſes, deſcribed by ſome of the ancients under the 
name of alcyonium and belonging, in the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem, to the claſs-of cryptogamia algæ, the moſt imperfect 
of the whole claſs of vegetables. The characters of 
this genus are, that the moſſes of it are compoſed of 
ſimple and uniform parts, and always appear in form of 
excreſcences, either of a woolly or of a duſty matter. 
It ſeems properly a genus of vegetables of a middle 
kind, between the muſhrooms and the moſſes, but moſt 


approaching to the latter, in that the ſeveral ſpecies of it 


* 
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are of a longer duration, and want that fleſhy texture 

which diſtinguiſhes the fungus claſs, and in that they 
never produce heads, nor have any thing of the figure 
or texture of ſungi. The % differ from the CONFERV Z, 
in that they do not grow in the water, and in their being 
compoſed of ſlenderer and ſhorter filaments. They have 
not yet been diſcovered to have either flower or ſeed, but 
appear always in form of threads, or of a light down, or 
fine powder, on the ſurface of many different bodies 
but principally ſuch as are liable to putrefaQtion, Mi- 
cheli, in his * Genera Plantarum, p. 210. mentions 


the ſeeds of ſome of the by/i: but later obſervers, 


and particularly the indefatigable Dillenius, were never 
able to obſerve them: This laſt author has deſcribed 
twenty ſpecies of theſe ſmall plants. See in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, vol. xIviii. part i. No $54. an. 
1753, an account, with obſervations, of this genus of 
plants, which in the order of nature comes between the 
moles and the fungi, This vegetable is found in Eng- 
land, as well as in many parts of Europe, covering Fe 
ground like a carpet. See Tab. XIII. Botany, N® 1. 


BYTTNERIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 


gynia claſs; the corolla is compoſed of five petals; the 
capſule has five lobes, and is covered with . prickles. 
There is only one ſpecies, 


BYZANT. See BSSANTr. 
BYZANTINA Glatta. See BLATTA. 


2 


Wards, each 


CAB 


The third letter, or ſecond conſonant of the al- 
phabet, has two ſounds, one like 4, as in the 
word call; and the other like s, as in Ceſar. It 
has the former ſound before a, o, u, or a con- 
ſonant ; and the latter before e, i, and y. C is formed, 
according to Scaliger, from the x of the Greeks, by re- 
trenching the ſtem or upright line; though others de- 
rive it from the I of the Hebrews, which has in effect 
the ſame form ; allowing only for this, that the He- 
brews, reading backwards, and the Latins, &c. for- 
ave turned the letter their own way. 
However, the C not being the ſame as to ſound with the 
Hebrew caph; and it being certain the Romans did not 
borrow their letters . from the Hebrews, or 
other Orientals, but from the Greeks; the derivation 
from the Greek x is the more probable. Add, that 
F. Montfaucon, in his Palzographia, gives us ſome 
forms of the Greek x, which come very near that of 
our C; this for inſtance, C: and Suidas calls the C, 
the Roman kappa. The ſecond ſound of C reſembles 
that of the Greek =; and many inſtances occur of an- 
cient inſcriptions, in which = has the ſame form with 
our C. Gruter, vol. i. p. 71. vol. iii. p. 1020. 

All grammarians agree, that the Romans pronounced 
their Qlike our C, and their C like our K. F. Mabillon 
adds, that Charles the Great was the firſt who wrote his 
name with a C; whereas all his predeceſſors of the ſame 
name wrote it with a K; and the ſame difference is ob- 
ſerved in their coins. 


C was alſo a numeral letter of the Romans, ſignifying 


an hundred : according to the verſe, 
Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere, 


Some add, that a daſh over it, made it ſignify an hun- 
dred thouſand. 


C is alſo an ABBREVIATURE. 


In proper names; C. is uſed for Caius; as C. Cæſar, 
&c. Their lawyers uſe it ſingly for Codice or Cenſule, 
and double, CC. for Conſulibus. 


C was alſo uſed in their courts, as a letter of condemnation, 


C 


C 


and ſtood for condemuo; in oppoſition to A, which figni- 
fied 6b/olvs. 


„ in Mic, denotes the higheſt part in a thorough BASS; 


and when vlaced after the cliff, it intimates, that the 
muſic is in common time. 

AABA, a ſquare {tone edifice in the temple of Mecca, 
ſuppoſed to have been built by Abraham and his ſon 
Iſhmael z being the part principally reverenced by the 
Mahometans, and to which they always direct them 
ſelves in prayer. See KEBLA, 

'The word is Arabic, caaba, and caabah, a denomination 
which ſome will have given to this building, on account 
of its height, which ſurpaſſes that of the other buildings 
in Mecca ; but others, with more probability, derive the 
name from the quadrangular form of this ſtructure. 


CAAMINA, in Botany, a name given by the Spaniards 


and others to the fineſt ſort of the Paraguay tea. It is the 
Jeaves of a ſhrub which grows on the mountains of Ma- 
racaya, and is uſed in Chih and Peru as the tea is with 
us. The mduntains, where the trees which produce 
this valuable leaf grow naturally, ate far from the inha- 


bited parts of Paraguay; but the people of the place | 


know ſo well the value and uſe of it, that they con- 
itantly furniſh themſelves with. great quantities of it from 
the ſport. They uſed to go out on theſe expeditions many 
thoulands together, and their country was left to the in- 


tults of their enemies in the meau time, and many of 


them periſhed with the fatigue, 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, they have of late 
planted the trees about their habitations; but the leaves 
of theſe cultivated trees have not the fine flavour or the | 


virtues of the wild ones. The king of Spain bas per- 
mitted the Indians of Paraguay to bring to the town of 
Santfoy, twelve thouſand arobes of the leaves of this tree 
every year: but they are not able to procure ſo much of 
the wild leaves annually ; about half the quantity is the 
utmoſt they bring of this; the other half is made up of 
the leaves of the trees of their own plantations, and this 
ſells at a lower price, and is called pabos, The arobe is 
about five and twenty pounds weight ; the general price 
is four piaſtres for the arobe, and the money is always 
divided equally among the people of the colony. 

CAA-APIA, in Botany, the name of a Braſilian plant, de- 
ſcribed by Marcgrave, Piſo, and others; the root of 
which ſo much reſembles the ipecacuanha in its virtues, 
that ſome have erroneouſly called it by the ſame name, 
It is an aſtringent and emetic, as the ipecacuanha, but 
it poſſeſſes both theſe qualities in a much weaker degree, 
and is therefore neceſſarily given in a much larger doſe, 
a dram being the quantity commonly given at once. 
The Braſilians bruiſe the whole plant, and expreſs the 
juice, which they take internally, and alſo apply it ex- 
ternally to wounds made by poiſoned arrows, and by the 
bites of ſerpents. Some have ſuppoſed the root of this 
plant to be the white ipecacuanha ; but this is an etror, 
that being little different from the grey. Mem. Acad. 
Par. an. 1700. p. 134. hiſt. 69. Ceohvy. 

CAAPIBA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, called afterwards by Linnæus eissAu- 
PELCS. 

CAB, or Kar, denotes a Hebrew meafure of capacity, 
equal to the ſixth part of the ſeah, or an eighteenth oi 
the EFHA. Arbuthnot's Tab. Anc. Coins, &c. n. 14. 
and 15. 

The cab of wine contained two Engliſh pints; the cab of 
corn, 25 corn meaſure. 

We alſo find mention of the cab as a dry meaſure, in 
Grecian and Roman writers: ſome make it equal to the 
Grecian CHOENIX, and aſſert it to be the quantity of 
what a labourer eats per day, as aſſigned by Cato. 

CABAL, a name given to a ſort of drink made of dried 
raiſins. The manner in which the-Portugueſe make cabal 
is this; they take out the ſtones of about twenty pounds 
of raiſins, and then bruiſing the raifins a little, they put 
them into a barrel of white wine, in the month of Ja- 
nuary or February, and let them ſtand till about Eaſter. 
It is then very clear and rich, luſcious and palatable to 
the taſte. It is recommended to ſtop coughs, and give 
ſtrength to the ſtomach. It is worth while to try the 
experiment with the ſame proportion of raiſins to the 
ſame quantity of our Engliſh cyder, which would pro- 
bably prove a fine drink. Phil. Tranſ. N® 157. 

CABALA vein, in Natural Fiſiory, a name given by ovr 
Suſſex miners to one kind of the iron ore commonly 
wrought in that country. It is a {tony ore, of a brownilh 
colour with a bluſh of red, which is more or leſs con- 
ſpicuous in different parts of the ſame moſſes. It 13 
uſually found in thin ſtrata, lying not far from the ſur- 
face, and is not very rich in icon, but it runs very rea- 
dily in the fire 

CABALA'TAR, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſomc 
of the chemical writers to nitre, called alſo ccr6erus che- 
micus, and /o! iner nalis. 

CABALISTE, in Commerce, a term uſed at Thoulouſe, 
and in the whole province of Languedoc; which hgnihes 
a merchant who docs not trade-ig bis own name, but 15 
concerned in the trade of another merchant in chief 
See ANONYMOUS purine? ſþ1p. 

CABALLEROS, in Commerce z wools of cubaileras, or ca- 
valleros, are Spanith wools, of which there is a conſider: 
able trade at Bayonne in France. 

CABALLI, among AH, hileſehhers, denote the ſhades, 
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or aſtral bodies of men who died any ſudden or violent 
death, before the expiration of their predeſtinated term 
of life. . | E 
The caballi, called alſo cabales and cobales, are ſuppoſed 
to wander as goblins, or ghoſts, over the face of the 
earth, till their deſtined term is accompliſhed z being 
doomed to live out the time of ſpirits, which they ought 
to have ſpent in the fleſh, | 
CABALLINA, Aloe, is a denomination given to the coarſeſt 
and rankeſt kind of ALoEs, as being little uſed unleſs for 
purging horſes, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1798. p. 66. 
CABALLINUM, Sulphur, denotes common brimſtone or 
SULPHUR, | | 
CABALLINE, CasAILixus, from the Greek »2&a5a0;, 
a hirſe, ſomething relating to, or partaking of the na- 
ture and qualities of a horſe. 

CABBAGES, in Gardening, for the characters, ſee 
BRASSICA. The common ſorts of cabbages are largely 
cultivated about London. The common white, red, ilat, 
and long-ſided ones, are chiefly for winter uſe. The 
ſeeds of theſe ſorts muſt therefore be ſown in the end of 
March, and beginning of April, in beds of good freſh 
earth; and in May, when the young plants will have 
about eight leaves a-piece, they are to be pricked our 
into ſhady borders, about three inches ſquare, and, about 
the beginning of June, they mult be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain: and this is commonly 
berween cauliflowers or artichokes, at about two feet 
and a balf diſtance in'the rows. They muſt be watered 
at times, and the earth muſt be hoed up about their 
roots, and kept clear from weeds. 

Theſe cabbages will be fit for uſe, ſoon after Michaelmas, 
and will continue till the end of February, if not de- 
{troyed by bad weather ; to prevent which, the gardeners 
about London pul! up their cabbages i November, and 
trench the ground in ridges, laying their cabbages againſt 
the ridges, as cloſe as poliible on one fide, burying their 
ſtems in the ground ; and in this manner they let them 
remain till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them for 
market. 

The Germans make great uſe of a preparation of cal- 
bages, which they call /eur krout, and CRoUTE. | 

The Ruſſian cabbage is ſmall, and not much cultivated 
now. lt is to be raiſed as the others, but may be plant- 
ed nearer, as not ſo large. It is fit for uſe in July. 

The early and ſugar-loaf cabbages are ſown for ſummer 
uſe, and are commonly called Michaelmas cabbages, The 
ſeaſon for ſowing theſe is the end of July or beginning 
of Auguſt, in an open ſpot of ground. The plants are 
pricked out at three inches diſtance, when they have eight 
leaves. It is common to ſow {ſpinach in the ſame beds 
with theſe, hoeing it up from about their ſtalks in ſpring. 
In May and June theſe begin to turn their leaves for 
cabbaging, and may be brought to it much ſooner than 
naturally they would, by tying them about the top with 
an ozier band. | 

The Savoy cabbages are for winter uſe, and are to be ſown 
about the middle of April; they are to be treated as the 
common cabbage, and planted out at two fect and a half 
diſtance, in an open place. 

The bore-co/e may be cultivated in the ſame manner, but 
muſt be planted only at one foot diſtance; theſe are 
not fit to cut till the froſt has nipped them. Sec BROC- 
COLI, and CAULIFLOWER, 

'the method of getting good cabbage-ſeed is this: chooſe 
out ſome fair plants about the end of November, pull 
them up, and hang them up three days, with the root up- 
ward, in a ſhady place; then plant them under a warm 
hedge, burying the whole italk and half the cabbage in the 
earth; cover them with ſtraw or peaſe haum, if the 
winter be ſevere, and in ſpring they will ſhoot out many 
branches. When theſe begin to pod, the ends of the up- 
per ones ſhould be cut off, co give {trength to the other 
pods. The ſeed muit be preſerved from the birds, by 
fixing ſome lime twigs about the plants, where the catch- 
ing of one or two will intimidate the relt, When ripe, it 
muſt be threſhed out, and kept ſor ule. Miller, | 
The culture of cabbayes as food for cattle, makes a very 
conliderable branch of modern huſbandry. Thoſe in 
common uſe for this purpole are the great Scotch cab- 
lage, the turnep cabbage, and, on account of its peculiar 
hardneſs and duration, the turnep rooted cabbage. By 
proper management, a ſucceſſion of different cabbage 
crops may be obtained throuph the winter. Cabbage, 
altoid a wholeſome and nutriave ſood ſor cattle, ſheep, 
hortes, and hogs: and if they are cultivated on good 
ground, well manured, and hurſe-hoed aſter the method 
of Mr. Pull, they produce very large crops, from 30 to 
oo tons on an acr-. An Irifh acre {which is In. propor- 
tion to the Engliſh as 190 to 121) was planted with 
cabbages by Mr. Baker in July, at the dittance of two 
tet from each other, in the middle of ridpes five feet 


atunder, aud hocd in Mr. Vull's method, and produced 


CAB BAGE ee. 


by December 52;0381b. weiglit of cabbages, each weigh: 
ing at an average about 71b. 602. The ſame quanity 
of ground planted with turnep cabbazer, and treated in 
the ſame manner, ytelded in the whole 57,7611b. each 
cabbage weighing at an average 8lb. 20z. Bore- ole 
planted in the ſame manner; and on the ſame ſpace of 
ground, yielded 40,0961b. each plant at an average 
weighing 5 1b. 10 oz. Mr. Baker, by ſubſequent trials, 
found that larger crops might be obtained by planting 
his c-bbages on ſour feet ridyes, and eighteen inches di- 


ſtant in the rows: and tlie tmaller kinds at the diſtance 
only of one ſoot. 


CaBBaGE-/brub, Anjou, or Ceolrwort, a plant which has 


been for ſome time eultivated in France, and lately in- 
troduced into England, It is an excellent vegetable for 
the kitchen, good food for cattle, and greatly increaſes 
the milk of cows. Ihe dry ſtalk of this plant ſerves for 
fewel. It will grow in any ſoil that is well dunged. 
The ſeeds are ſown in June: and the plants are to be 
well watered, and kept free from weeds, and tranſplanted 
into the common ſield where they are to remain till No- 
vember. The marquis de Torbilly, in a letter to Mr. 
Mills, has given particular direftions for the manaye- 
ment of them. See CoLEwORT. 


Canracr, Dog's, Theligonum, in B:tany, à genus of the 


monecc ia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 
has male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers have a turbinated empalement of one leaf, 
cut into two ſegments which turn backward. It has no 
petal; but ſeveral ere ſtamina of the length of the em- 
palement, terminated by fingle ſummits. The female 
flowers have a ſmall bifid empalement of one leaf, 
which is permanent. It hs no petals, but has a globu- 
lar germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, trowned by an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. The germen aſterwards becomes a thick 
globular capſule with one cell, incloſing one globular 
leed. We have but one ſpecies, which grows naturally 
in the ſouth of France, in Italy and Tarraty;j and is 
the cynacrambe, or dog's cabbage of Dioſcorides. 


CA ARE, Turnep, is the Braſſica caule/cente orbiculari carnoſa 


olits ¶ſilibus of Linnzus. It is fo called; becauſe the 
{talk forms an orbicular bunch near the root, but a little 
above the ground. This plant has been long known in 
England as an object of curioſity in botanic gardens, or 
as an eſculent herb; but the firit perſon who introduced 
it into uſe, as an article of huſbandry, was Mr. Baker, 
not twenty years ago. It has ſince been cultivated by 
many others, and found to be an excellent fodder for 
cattle in ſcarce winters, though not ſo hardy as the ſpe- 
cies of cabbage deſcribed in the next article. 


CABBAGE, Turnep-rvoted, or Enzliſh ſea-cabbage, is compre« 


hended in the fifth ſpecies of brefſica, denominated by 
Linnzus brajitca radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſa. Its root 
is larger than that of the common turnep, and runs into 
{ſeveral ramifications, which are thicker than a man's 
thumb at their inſertionz in taſte and conſiſtence it re- 
{embles the kernel of the cocoa- nut, being much firmer, 
more oily, and lefs ſucculent than the common turnep. 
From the root ariſes a ſtalk, ſmooth, round, and branch- 
ed into feveral arms. The leaves near the root are like 
thoſe of the ſea-cabbage, roundith and jagged : but thoſe 
which rife from the italks are oblong, narrow, and ſinu- 
ated, the flowers are large and yellow, of a deeper 
colour than thoſe of the common kind of cabbage: to 
theſe ſucceed narrow pods about an-inch long. This 


plant has been long cultivated in the more northern 


parts of Europe; but it was firſt introduced into Eng- 
land, as an article of agriculture, by Mr. Reynolds, not 
quite ten years ago. It is a very valuable acquilition on 
account of its hardineſs and duration through the whole 
year; as it may be ealily raiſed on ground not rich and 
without manure, and as the produce it affords is very 
conſiderable, and its quality wholeſome and nutritive. 


CaBBAGE-barkt tree of Jamaica, in Botany, is a ſpecies of 


the GEOFFR XA Of 1.innzus. The wood of this tree is 
uſed in building, but it is chiefly valued for its bark, 
which 1s adminiſtered in different forms, viz. in decoc- 
tions, ſyrup, powder, and extract, as an athelmintic 
medicine. From this medical property it is alſo called 
the wr,-bark trov. The decoction made by boiling an 
ounce of the bark in a quart of water, is moſtly uſed in 
Jamaica; and it ſeldom fails ro perform every thing that 
can be expected from an anthelmintic medicine, by de- 
ſtroying worms in the inteſtines, and bringing them 
away in great quantities. This bark is externally of a 
grey colour, and internally black and furrowed ; its taſte, 
when freſh, is mucilaginous and ſweet, and its ſmel}, 
which it retains in the decoction, diſagreeable. Dr. 
Wright of Jamaica recommends it as a yery valuable re- 
medy. See his deſcription of the tree with a drawing, 
and of the method of preparing and adminiſtering the 
bark in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. pt. ii. art. 28, 
See PAL M-tree, 
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CABBAGCING, among Gardeners, is ſometimes uſed to 


denote the knitting or gathering of certain pot-herbs into 


round bunched heads. 

'In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with what 
Evelyn calls poming, pemmer; q. d. appling of growing 
applewiſe. Others call it ſimply heading or bunching. 


To make lettuce cabbage, they tranſplant it, taking care, 
during the great heats, to water it; otherwiſe, inſtead 
of poming, it runs to ſeed, To promote the cabbaging 
of cabbage, thoſe who live on the ſea-coaſt, put ſea- 
weed, with a little nitre, under their roots. 

Cabbage plants of the early kind begin to turn in their 
Peat, cabbaging in May. The Batterſea fort cabbage 
apace when they once begin, and as ſoon grow hard 
and burſt open; but the ſugar loaf kind is longer before 
it comes, and is flow in its cabbagi 


ng. 
CABBALA, a myſterious kind of Be delirered by 


revelation to the ancient Jews, and tranſmitted by oral 
tradition to thoſe of our times; ſerving for interpretation 
of the books both of nature and ſcripture. 

The word is alſo written Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, 
Kabala, Cabaliſtica, Ars Cabala, and Gaballa. It is 
originally Hebrew, ), tabbalah; and properly ſig- 
nifies reception; formed from the verb 53D, kibel, to 
receive by tradition, or from father to ſon, eſpecially in 
the Chaldee and Rabbinical Hebrew. 

Cabbla then, primarily denotes [any ſentiment, opinion, 
uſage, or explication of Scripture tranſmitted from father 
to ſon. In this ſenſe, the word cabbala is not only ap- 
plied to the whole art; but alſo to each operation per- 
formed according to the rules of that art. Thus it is 
R. Jac. Ben Aſcher, ſurnamed Baal-Hatturim, is ſaid to 
have compiled moſt af the cabbalas invented on the books 
of Moſes before his time. | 
As to the origin of the cabbala : the Jews believe, that 
God gave to Moſes on mount Sinai, nor only the law, 
but alſo the explication of the law; and that Moſes, 
after his coming down, retiring to his tent, rehearſed to 
Aaron both the one and the other. When he had done, 
Aaron ſtanding on the right hand, his ſons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, were introduced to a ſecond rehearſal ; this 
being over, the ſeventy elders that compoſed the ſanhe- 
drim were admitted ; and laſtly, the people, as many as 
pleaſed: to all of whom, Moſes again repeated both the 
law and explanation, as he received them from God. 
So that Aaron heard it four times, his ſons thrice, the 
Elders twice, and the people once. Now, of the two 
things which Moſes taught them, the laws and the ex- 
planation, only the firſt were committed to writing; 
which is what we have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers: as to the ſecond, or the explication of thoſe laws, 


they were contented to impreſs it well in their memory, 


to teach it their children; they, to theirs, &c. Hence, 
the firſt part they call ſimply the law, or the written 
law; the ſecond the oral law, or cabbala. Such is the 
original notion of the cabbala. | 
Among theſe” explications of the law, which, in reality, 
are little elſe but the ſeveral interpretations and deciſions 
of the Rabbins on the laws of Moſes, ſome are myſtical ; 
conſiſting of odd abſtruſe ſignifications given to a word, 
or even to the letters whereof it is compoſed : whence, 
by different combinations they draw meanings from 
Scripture, very different from thoſe it ſeems naturally to 
import. The art of interpreting Scripture after this 
manner, is called more particularly cabbala. and it is in 
this laſt ſenſe the, word is more ordinarily uſed among us. 
This cabbala, called alſo artificial cabbala (to diſtinguiſh 
it from the firſt kind, or ſimple tradition), 1s divided into 
three ſorts, The firſt, called gematria, conſiſts in taking 
letters as figures, or arithmetical numbers, and explain- 
ing each word by the arithmetical value of the letters 
whereof it is compoſed : which is done various ways. 
The ſecond is called notaricon; and conſiſts either in 
taking each letter of the word for an entire diction, or 
in making one entire diction out of the initial letters of 
many. The third kind, called themurah, q. d. changing, 
conſiſts in changing and tranſpoſing the letters of a word; 
which are done various ways. 
This is by ſome called the acroamatic philoſophy of 
Moſes, by way of contradiſtinCtion from the exoteric or 
opular doctrine. See ACROAMATIC. 
The generality of the Jews prefer the cabbala to the Scrip- 
ture; comparing the former to the ſparkling luſtre of a 
precious ſtone, and the latter to the fainter glimmering 
of a candle. 
The cabbala only differs from maſorah, as the latter de- 
notes the ſcience of yay . the Scripture, the former of 
interpreting it. Both are ſuppoſed to have been handed 
down from. generation to. generation by oral tradition 
only, tiil at length the readings were fixed by the vowels 
and accents, as the interpretations were by the maſorah 
and gemara. Prideaux Conn. p. i. lib. v. p. 506. 
The firſt author who delivered any thing of the cabbala 
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was Joachaides, or Simon ſon of Joachai, who publiſh. 
ed that famous cabbaliſtical work intituled Zohar, Som 
ſay, he lived about the time of the deſtrud jon of Fern. 
ſalem by Titus; others, only in the tenth century, Baſ 
nage, Hiſt. of the Jews. # 
Dr. Burnet examines into the merits of the ſeveral part 
of the cabbala, which he finds to be without onal 
foundation, and not conducing to any real knowledge 
But he conjectures, that the moſt ancient cabbala ay 
fore it was confounded and defiled with fables <A 


contain ſomething of the original of things, s might 


7 ; T1 their 
gradations orgs that, beſore the creation all 
things had their being in God; that from bim the 


flowed as emanations : that they will low all back again 
into him, when they are deſtroyed; and that there will 
ſucceed other emanations and regenerations, and other 
deſtructions and abforptions to all eternity, as they had 
been from all eternity; that nothing is produced out of 
nothing ; and that tha things produced never return to 
nothing, but always have their ſubſiſtence in God 
Burn. Archeol, lib. i. cap. 7. Phil. Tranf. No 201. 


. 8cO. 
Tue cabbala hitherto ſpoken of, may be called ſpeculative 
cabbala ; in oppoſition to the following, which may be 
called practical cabbala. _ 

CABBALA is alſo applied to the uſe, or rather abuſe, which 
viſionaries and enthuſiaſts make of Scripture, for diſco- 
vering futurity, by the ſtudy and conſideration of the 
combination of certain words, letters, aud numbers, in 
the Sacred Writings. All the words, terms, magic 
figures, numbers, letters, charms, &c. uſed in the 
Jewiſh magic, as alſo in the hermetical ſcience, are com- 
priſed under this ſpecies of cabbala. But it is only the 
Chriſtians that call it by this name, on account of the 
reſemblance this art bears to the explication of the Jewiſh 
cabbala : for the Jews never uſe x 9 word cabbala in any 
ſuch ſenſe, but ever with the utmoſt reſpect and venc- 
ration. It is not, however, the magic of the Jews alone 
which we call cabbale, but the word is alſo uſed for any 
kind of magic. 

CABBALIC art, Ars caballica, is uſed by ſome writers for 
art pale/lrica, or the art of wreſtling. 

CABBALISTIC ert. See CanBal Al, and CarpnarlnsTs. 

| D. Franc. Berlendi, a Theatin of Venice (under the fic- 

titious name of C. Berardo Schinflini), has publiſhed a 
Coballomachia, or Refutation of the Cabbaliſiic Art. 

CABBALISTS, a ſect among the Jews, who follow and 
practiſe the cabbala, or interpret Scripture according to 
the rules of the literal cabba/a, above laid down. 

Ihe Jews are divided into two general ſccts; the Kara- 
ites, who reſuſe to receive either tradition, or the Tal- 
mud, or any thing but the pure text of Scripture: and 
the Rabbiniſts or Talmudiſts, who, beſide this, receive 
the traditions of the ancients, and follow the Talmud. 
Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſects: pure 
Rabbiniſts, who explain the Scripture in its natural ſenſe, 
by grammar, hiſtory, and tradition; and Cabbaliſis, who, 
to diſcover hidden myſtical ſenfes, which they ſuppoſe 
God to have couched therein, make uſe of the cabbala, 
and the myſtical rules and methods above mentioned. 
There are viſionaries among the Jews, who believe that 
Jeſus Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſte- 
ries of the calbala. Some learned men are of opinion, 
that Pythagoras and Plato learned the cable art of the 
Jews in Egypt: and fancy they ſee evident footſteps 
thereof in their philoſophy : others, on the contrary, 
ſay, it was the philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, that 
firſt furniſhed the Jews with their cabba/a. Be this as at 
will, it is certain, that in the firſt ages of the church, 
moſt of the heretics gave into the vain notions of the 
cabbala: particularly the Gunoſtics, Valentinians, and 
Baſilidians. Hence aroſe the acpakag, and the multi- 
tude of taliſmans, wherewith the cabinets of the vittuoſi 
were ſtocked. 

See a particular account of the cabba';/ic art, as practiſed 
not only by Jews, but, by heathens and Chriſtians, in 
Baſnage's Hitt. of the Jews, book iii. chap. 10-28. 

CABBIN. See CaBts. 

CABEBI, a name given by ſome authors to the ſcalcs ot 
iron. Rulandus. ; 

CABECA, or CartssE, in Commerce; the Portugueſe who 
carry on the trade of ſilks to the Eaſt Indies, diſtinguilh 
them by the names of cabega, and bariga that is to lay, 
head and belly. The cab, ga ſilks are the fineſt; che 
bariga being ' fifteen to twenty per cent. inferior 10 
them. 'The Indian workmen endeavour to mix them 
together; for which reaſon the moreexperienced Euro- 
pean merchants, who carry on that trade, take care ts. 
open the bales, and examine the ſkains, 

CABIDOS. See CAvipos. 

CABILIAU, in Ichthyolegy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the coinmon cop , the merh, and /i 


* 


major of other writeis, - 
4 CABIN, 


' 'The habitations of the 


leave a hole in the top, right in the middle of the cabin, 


Capins, or CaBBINS, in a ſhip, are ſmall cells, or apart- 


CABINET, or CaBBixXET, the moſt retired place in the 


Canix Er is ſometimes particularly uſed for a place at the 


Carine alſo denotes a kind of buffet or cheſt of drawers, 


. Tranſ. NY 246. p. 399, ſcq. | a | 
CABIN ET, in Gardening, is a little inſulated building in man- 


C 


| parliament were to be ſummoned as they ſhould adviſe. 


C 


CAB 


CABIN, or CAB, is ſometimes uſed for the huts or cot- 


and other poor people. 

Indians in Virginia «re cabins, 
about nine or ten feet high, which are made after this 
manner : they fix poles into the ground, and bring the 
tops of them one within another, and ſo tie them toge- 


ther; the outſide of theſe poles they line with bark, to 
defend them from the injuries of the weather, but they 


tages of ſavages, 


for the ſmoke to go out; round the inſide of their cabin, 
they have banks of earth caſt up, which ſerve inſtead of 
ſtools and beds. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 126. 


ments for the officers of the ſhip to lie in; very narrow, 
and in form of armories or preſſes ; uſed in ſeveral parts 
of the ſhip, particularly on the quarter-deck, and on each 
fide of the ſteerage. The bed-places erected for ſailors at 
the ſhip's fide, in merchantmen, are likewiſe called cabins. 
The word comes from the French cabane, Spaniſh cabana. 
or Italian capanna, a little ſtraw hut; and that from the 
Greek zahn, a /tall ot manger. 


fineſt apartment of a building ; ſet apart for writing, ſtu- 
dying, or preſerving any thing very precious. 

A complete apartment confilts of a hall, anti-chamber, 
chamber, and cabinet; with a gallery on one fide, _ 


end of a-GALLERY, wherein are preſerved the paintings 
of the beſt maſters, conveniently ranged, and accompa- 
nied with buſts, and figures of marble and bronze, with 
other curioſities. 5 
In this ſenſe, cabinct amounts to the ſame with what is 
called by Vnruvius, pinecotheca. Sometimes there are 
ſeveral pieces or rooms deſtined for this uſe, which are 
all together called cabinet, or GALLERY» 


partly for the preſervation of things of value, and partly 
as a decoration of a chamber, gallery, or other apartment. 
In the repoſitory of the Royal Society is a Chineſe cabinet, 
filled with the inſtruments. and ſimples uſed by the ſur- 
geons of that country. The moſt remarkable are thoſe 
which are contrived for ſcratching, picking, and tickling 
the ears, in which the Chineſe take great pleaſure. Phil. 


ner of a ſummer-houle, built in ſome agreeable form, and 
open on all ſides; ſerving as a place of retirement, and 
to take the freſh air under cover. 

According to Miller, a cabinet is a kind of ſaloon, placcd 
at the end or in the middle of a long ARBOUR. 

It differs from an arbour, which is long, in form of a 
gallery, and arched over head; whereas the cabinet is ei- 
ther ſquare, circular, or in cants, making a kind of ſaloon. 
ABINET is allo uſed in ſpeaking of the more ſelect and 
ſecret councils of a prince or admiaiſtration. 


Thus we ſay, the ſecrets, the intrigues of a cabinets 


To avoid the inconveniencies of a numerous council, the 
policy of Italy, and practiſe of France, have introduced 
cabinet councils; a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 

King Charles I. is charged with firſt eſtabliſhing this 
uſage in England. Beſides his privy council, that prince 
erected a kind of cabinet council, or junto, under the 
denomination of a council of ſtate; compoſed of arch- 
biſhop Laud, the earl of Strafford, aud lord Collington, 
with the ſecretaries of itate. 


Yet ſome pretend to find the ſubſtance of a cabinet | 


council, of much greater antiquity, and even allowed by 
parliament, who anciently ſettled a quorum of perſons 
molt confided in, without whoſe preſence no arduous 
matter was to be determined; giving them power to act 
without conſulting the reſt of the council, As long 
ſince as the 28th, of Henry III. a charter paſſed in aſlirm- 
ance of the ancient rights of the kingdom ; which pro- 
vided that four great men, choſen by common conſent, 
who were to be conſervators of the kingdom, among 
other things, ſhould ſee to the diſpoſing of moneys given 
y parliament, and appropriated to particular uſes ; and 


But even of theſe four, any two made a quorum z and 
generally the chief juſtice of England and chancellor 
were of the number of the conſervators. Math. Par. 28 
Hen. III. 
In the. firſt of Hen. VI. the parliament provides, that 
the quorum for. the privy council be fix or four at leaſt; 
and that in all weighty, conſiderations, the dukes of | 
Bedford and Glouceſter, the king's uncles, ſhould be pre- 
ſent; which ſeems to be erecting a cabinet by law. 

ABIRI, in Antiquity, certain deities worſhipped more eſ- | 
pecially by the Samothracians, and in the iſle of Imbros, 
and ſome other parts of Greece, F 
The Cabiri, according to Sanchoniathon, were alſo 
adored by the Phœnicians. Diodorus Siculus aſcribes 


- 
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iron. Whence it is that on a medal of Gordian, and 


another of Futia Sabina Tranquillina, both ſtruck at 
Carthæ, where the Cabiri were worſhipped, we find the 
figure of a Cabirus on a column, holding a hammer in 
his right hand. For the fame reafon, Herodotus ob- 
ſerves, they were repreſented like Vulcan. Diod. Sic. 
lib. v. Herod. lib. iii. 


The word cabir, conſidered as of Hebrew or Phcenicizn 


origin, denotes great and powerful; and ſome have ſup- 
poſed that the deities worſhipped under this appellation 
were Ceres, Proſerpine, Pluto, and Mercury: whilſt 
others bave comprehended under it all the principal 
heathen deities : though it is diſputed who, and how 
many, the Cabiri were, whether they be of Phoenician, 
Samothracian, or Egyptian origin; and whether the ſons 
of Vulcan or Jupiter. En | 


CABIRI is alſo uſed to denote the Gabri, or Perſian eiRE- 


worſhippers. Hyde de Rel. Perſarum, cap. 29. See GA- 
BR ES. 


CABIRIA, KaG«ga, religious feaſts held by the ancient 


Greeks of Lemnos and 'Thebes, in honour of the gods 
Cabiri. | 

Theſe feaſts were very ancient, and prior even to the 
time of Jupiter; who is ſaid to have reſtored them: they 
were held by night. Children above a certain age were 
here conſecrated ; which conſecration was ſuppoſed to be 
a preſeryative againſt all dangers of the ſea, &c. 

The ceremony df conſecration called 9pozwar;, or Sęo- 
on, q-. d. enthronizing, conſiſted in placing the initi- 
ated youth on a throne, the prieſts dancing round him : 
the badge of the initiated was a girdle or ſcarf. 

When a perſon had committed any murder, the cabiria 
gave bim an aſylum. —Meurſivs is very particular in the 
proof of each of theſe points. 


CABLE, a thick, long, three-ſtrand rope, ordinarily of 


hemp, ſerving to hold ſhips firm at anchor, and to tow 
veſſels in large rivers. In Evrope, the cables are com- 
monly made of hemp; in Africa, of long ſtraw or 
ruſhes called baſs; and in Aſia, of a peculiar kind of 
Indian graſs. | : G 

The word cable comes from the Hebrew word chebel, 
cord. Du-Cange derives it from the Arabic, habl, cord, 
or habala, viucire: Menage, from capulum, or cabulum ; 
and that from the Greek #ajrxc;, or the Latin camelus. 
The term cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the cordage 
uſed to raiſe maſſy loads, by means of cranes, wheels, 
and other like engines; though, in ſtrictneſs, cable is 
not to be applied to ropes of Jeſs than three inches cir- 
cumference. Every cable, of whatever thickneſs it. be, 
is compoſed of three ſtrands ; each ſtrand of three twiſts ; 
and each twiſt of a certain number of caburns, or threads 
of rope yarn, more or leſs, as the cable is to be thicker 
or ſmaller. : = 

To make a cable: after forming the ſtrands, they uſe 
ſtaves : which they firft paſs between the ſtrands, that 
they may turn the better, and be intertwiſted the more 
regularly together. And to prevent any entangling, a 
weight is hung at the end of each ſtrand. The cable, 
being properly twiſted, neither too much, ſo as to be- 
come ſtiff, nor too little, ſo as to be weakened, is un- 
twiſted again three or four turns, that the, reſt may the 
better retain its ſtate. The uſual allowance for the di- 
minution of length by twiſting, is one third of the whole; 
ſo that for a cable of 120 fathoms, the rope-yarn muſt 
be 180 fathoms long. | | 
The number of threads which each kind of cable is to be 
compoſed of, is always proportioned to its length and 
thickneſs; and it is by this number of threads that its 
weight and value are aſcertained. Suppoſing, then, the 
lengths to be equal, the number of threads and the weights 
will be as the areas of their baſes, or, which comes to the 
lame, as the ſquares of their circumferences. Having, 
then, the weight and number of threads of any one cable, 
we may eafily calculate the following table: 


Circumference. Threads. Weight. 
3 Inches - 48 192 Pounds 
8 272 308 
5 - - 8 484 
8 174 696 
33 238 = 952 
8 - - 311 - 1244 
B 485 1 1572 
8 "AR 1940 
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Every merchant-veſſel, how ſmall ſoever, has three cables; 
- viz. the main or maſter-cable, which is that of the chief 
anchor, called the ſheet- cable; and the two bowers, beſt 


and ſmall. The ordinary length of the great cable, is 


120 fathoms or braces. 
A long cable is not ſo apt to break as a ſhort one, becauſe 
it draws more horizontally on the anchor than the other ; 
and a ſhip will ride more ſmoothly as well as more ſafely 
with a long cable, becauſe ſhe will not be ſo liable to 
Bete deep in the water with her fore- part. 
y ſtat. 21 Hen. VIII. c. 12. ſect. 2. no perſon dwelling 
within five miles of the town of Bridport, in the county 
of Dorſet, ſhall ſell out of the market holden within the 
aid town, any hemp which ſhall grow within the ſaid 
five miles, upon pain of forfeiture of the hemp. 
Sect. 3 No perſon other than ſuch as ſhall dwell within 
the ſaid town, ſhall make out of the ſaid town, any cables, 
hauſers, ropes, traces, halters, or other tackle made of 
hemp, within five miles of the ſaid town ; upon pain of 
forfeiture of the ſaid cables, &c, 
_ 4. Twenty pound weight ſhall be accounted the 
None. | 
Sea. 5. Every perſon dwelling within the ſaid diſtance, 
may make cables and other tackle for their own uſe. 
This act to endure to the next parliament. Continued 
indefinitely by 3 Car. I. c. 4. 16 Car. I. c. 4. 
Stat. 35 Eliz. c. 8. ſect. 3. If any perſon ſhall make cables 
of any old or overworn ſtuff, which ſhall contain above 
ſeven inches in compaſs ; every perſon ſo offending, ſhall 
forſeit four times the value; and if any perſon ſhall tar 
any halſers or other cordage made within this realm, of 
ſuch old and overworn ſtuff, being of leſſer aſſiſe, and 
not containing in compaſs ſeven inches; and by retail 
put to ſale the ſame being ſo tarred ; every perſon ſo of- 
fending, ſhall forfeit treble the value, &c. 
Se. 4. Every perſon who ſhall offend againſt this act, 
ſhall be impriſoned during her majeſty's pleaſure. 
Stat. 6 Ann. c. 19. ſect. 13. Foreign cordage or cable- 
yarn imported, upon exportation, ſhall have no allowance 
or drawback of duties. 
CaBLE, /tream, a hauſer, or rope, ſmaller than the bowers, 
uſed to moor a ſhip in a river or haven. 
The ſeamen ſay, the cable is well laid, when it is well 
wrought or made, 
Serve the cable, or plat the cable, i. e. bind it about with 
ropes, clouts, &c. to keep it from galling in the bawſe. 
To ſplice a cable, is to make two pieces fall together, by 
working the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another, 
To coil the cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which, 
the ſeveral rolls one upon another are called cable-tire. 
Pay more cable, pay cheap the cable, veer more cable; that is, 
let it more out from the ſhip, that the boat which carries 
the anchor may the more eaſily drop it into the ſea. 
Heave in the cable; that is, draw it into the ſhip by wind- 
ing it about the capſtern or windlals. 
When two cables are ſpliced together, it is called a SHOT 


7 a cable. ; 

it the cable. See BiTs. 

CaBLe, or CABLE'>-LENGTH, is alſo uſed for a meaſure 
of 120 fathoms, being the uſual lengh of the cable. 

CABLED, in Heraldry, is applied to a croſs formed of the 
two ends of a ſhip's cable : ſometimes alſo to a croſs 
covered over with rounds of a rope 3 more properly called 
a croſs corded. 

CABLING, in Architefure, the figure of a ſtaff, or reed, 
either plain or carved, in reſemblance of a rope, or a ruſh, 
wherewith a third part of the flutings of a column are 
ſometimes filled up; hence called cabled flutings. 

There are alſo cablings in relievo without fluting, eſpe- 
cially on certain pilaſters, as in the church of Sapienza 
at Rome. See FLUTES. 

CABLISH, Cablicia, in the Foreſt Law, denotes bruſh or 
browſe wood ; though Spelman takes it more properly 
to ſignily trees, or branches, thrown down by the wind; 
from the French chab/:s or bois chablis, which denotes the 
ſame. 

CABOCHED, CaposHeD, or CarossED, in Heraldry, is 
where the head of a beaſt is cut off behind the ears, by a 
ſection parallel to the face; or by a perpendicular ſec- 


- 


tion; in contradiſtinction to couped ; which is done by |. 


a horizontal line; beſides that it is farther from the ears 
than caboſſing. 

The word is formed from the obſolete French caboche, 
from caput, head. 

CABOCLES, a name given in the Weſt Indies by the 
2 to thoſe . between Americans and 

egroes. 

CABOTE, in /chthyo/ogy, the name of a fiſh of the cuculus 
kind, more uſually known among authors by the name 
of the cox Ax. 

CABRUZSl, in the /F7:itings of the Ancients, a word frequent- 

ly uſed to expreſs Cyprian, or coming from the iſland of 

-yprus. The ancient Greeks had almoſt all their vi- 


triols and vitriolic minerals from this iſland ; th | 
fore ſometimes called theſe cabruft, e ty ch 


It is vety probable that our word copperas, the common 
name of green vitriol, is a falſe pronunciation of this 


word * 
CABUI, a Weſt Indian ſpecies of hemp, produced in the 
0 


province of Panama, from a plant ſomewhat like the 
char don or iris; when ripe, they lay it to ſteep in water 
and after 1 it again, beat it with wooden mallets 
till nothing but the hemp remains, which they after 
wards ſpin, and make thread and ropes of it; the force 
o = is ſo hard Le tough, that with it they ſaw Iron, 
y fitting it on a box, and laying a little fine 
the mend as the work el 5 mort on 


CABURE, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall Brafilian bird 


of the owl-kind ; very beautiful, and very eafil 

It is of a brown colour, variegated with white pro gh 
feathered down to the toes, The Brafilians keep it tame 
for its diverting tricks; it will play with people like 3 
monkey, and is perfectly harmleſs. 


CABUREIBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the tree which affords the black Perny; 
balſam of the ſhops, eruvian 


CABURNS, in Sea language, denote ſmall lines made of 


= yarn, wherewith to bind cables, ſeize tackles, and 
the like. ; 


CACABOGA, in Zoology, the name of an American ſpecies 


of ſerpent, by ſome accounted the fame with the Tart. 
BO1A, or black water-ſnake of that part of the world; 
but by others deſcribed as yellow in colour, living about 
houſes, and doing great miſchief among poultry, though 
not fatal to mankind in its bite, | 


CACAGOGA, in Ancient Medicinal Writings, a word uſed 


for certain oinments intended for rubbing on the funda- 
ment to procure itools. The moſt common of theſe was 
made of alum mixed with honey, and boiled till the whole 
was of a tawney colour. This anointed on the funda- 
ment, procured a great many ſtools, but not without 
lome pain. 


CACALIA, in Botany. See Foreign Cor. xs. voor. 
CAC AO, in Botany, Theobroma of Linnæas, the chocolates 


nut tree; a genus of the polyadelphia pentandria clais. 
Its characters are theſe: the flower hath five petals, 


| which are irregularly indented and hath five erect ſta- 


mina; in the centre is placed the oval germen, which 
afterward becomes an oblong pod ending in a point, 
which is divided into five cells, filled with oval, com- 
preſſed fleſhy feeds. We have but one ſpecies of this 
plant, which 1s a native of America, and is found in 
great plenty in ſeveral places between the tropics ; but 
particularly at Carraca, and Carthagena, on the river 
Amazon, in the itthmus of Darien, at Honduras, Guati- 
mala, and Nicaragua. At all theſe places it grows natu- 
rally without culture; but it is cultivated in many of tlie 
iſlands poſſeſſed by the French and Spaniards; and was 
formerly planted in ſome of the iſlands which are in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 
The native Mexicans call the cacao-tree, cucubua guabuitl; 
and the Spaniards, cacaotal, It reſembles our cherry- 
tree; but is ſo very delicate, and the ſoil it grows in lo 
hot, that to guard it from the ſun, they always plant it in 
the ſhade of another tree, called mother of cacao. 

It is very proper to obſerve, that the chocolate - nut will 
not retain its vegetative faculty long after they are taken 
from the trees, ſo that there is no poſſibility of tranſ- 
porting them to any great diſtance for planting : nor 
ſhould they be kept long out of the ground in the natural 
places of their growth, In order therefore to cultivate 
this plant for curioſity in Europe, it will be neceſſary to 
have the nuts planted in boxes of earth, in the countries 
where they grow ſoon after they are ripe. Theſe plants 
muſt be frequently but gently watered, and protected 
from the ſun and the cold, according to the latitudes they 
paſs through; and when arrived, muſt be carefully pre- 
ſerved in a bark ſtove. i 

The fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, of the fize and 
figure of a cucumber z except that it begins and ends in a 
point. Within the pod, which is halt a finger thick, 
is formed a plexus of white fibres, very ſucculent, 4 
little acid, and good to appeaſe thirſt. In the middle of 
theſe fibres are contained ten, ſometimes twelve, and 
ſometimes more, as far as forty ſeeds, of a violet colour, 
and dry as acorns, Each ſeed, which is covered with 3 
little bark or find, when ſtripped thereof, ſeparates into 
five or ſix unequal pieces, in the middle whereof is 3 
— having a tender bud, very difficult 10 pre- 
erve. 

Of this ſeed, with the addition of vanilla, and ſome other 
ingredients, the Spaniards, and after their example, the 
reſt of Europe, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which, 
diluted in hot water, makes that delicious, wholeſome 
drink called cHoCULATE. G 
It is likewiſe made into a ſweet-meat 3 and there 3s 
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vil extracted ſrom it, to which they give the name of 
butter. That oil is as ſweet as the oil of almonds, and is 
made after the ſame manner. It is an extraordinary 
remedy for the cure of burns and ſcalds, Some of the 
Creolian ladies uſe it as a paint, to render their com- 
lexion freſh, and their ſkins ſmooth, 

Tn ſome parts of America, the cacao ſeeds are uſed by the 
Indians as money; twelve or fourteen are eſteemed equi- 
valent to a Spaniſh real, or ſix pence three farthings 
ſterling. | | 4 

There are two kinds of cacaos : the moſt common, which 
is likewiſe the beſt, is of a dark colour, bordering on 
red, and round: the other is called patlaxe, which is 
white, larger, thicker, and flatter ; its quality is deficca- 
tive. Some druggiſts, however, ſell four kinds; viz. 
the great and little caracca, and the great and little cacao 
of the iſlands : theſe, however, may be properly reduced 


to the two kinds above mentioned, it being only the great- | 


neſs and ſmallneſs that multiplies the name and kinds. 
They were procured in great plenty from one of the 
iſlands called King George's iſlands, by commodore 
Byron, in his late voyage through the South Seas, and 
found to be an excellent antiſcorbutic. Many, he ob- 
ſerves, whoſe limbs were become as black as ink, who 
could not move without the aſhſtance of two men, and 
who, beſides total debility, ſuffered excruciating pain, 
were in a few days, by cating theſe nuts, although at 
ſea, ſo far recovered as to do their duty, and could go 
even aloſt as well as they did before the diſtemper ſeiſed 
them. Hawkeſworth's voyages, vol. i. chap. x. p. 114. 
Cacao is one of the moſt oily fruits which nature pro- 
duces; and has this ſingular advantage, that it never 
grows rank, how old ſoever it be, as all other fruits do 
which have any analogy with this: ſuch as walnuts, al- 
monds, kernels of pine apples, piltacho-nuts, olives, &c. 
The cacao nuts are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne; 
aid uſed, eaten raw, to aſſuage pains of the bowels, 


CACAOTETE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name by which the | 


Braſlians call the BELEMNITES, which is very common 
th-re as well as with us. 


CACATORY fever, a denomination given by Sylvius to 


an intermittent fever, accompanied with a ſevere looſe- 
neſs; and ſometimes gripes. 

CACAVATE, in Boran, a name given by ſome authors to 
the coco Ar ; which is allo ſometimes called cacavera. 

CACAVIA, in Z-/any, a name given by the Greek authors 

and ſome of the others to the LoTvs or nettle-tree, It 

obtained this name from the reſemblance of its fruit 
when ripe, to the HALICACCABUM or winter-cherry. 

CACCALIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Greek writers to the halicaccavum or altetengi, the winter- 
cherry; a kind of nightſhade or plant allied to that fa- 
mily, but diſtinguiſhed from all the others by the fruit 
being covered by a membranaceous bag. 

CACCABON, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the water-LILY or nymphea. 

CACEDONIUS tartarum, is peccant matter in the human 
body, genzrated from ſeparations by the ſecretive fa- 
culty, which are not immediately ſucceeded by the ope- 
ration of the expulſive faculty. 

CACHALOT, in {chthyo/cgy, a cetaceous ſiſii, with teeth 


in the lower jaws only; claſted by Linnzxus under the 


phyſeter, The biunt-headed cachalet is one of the ſpecies ; 


that yields the /permaceti; : there are beſides the round- 
headed, and the high-finned cachalots. See PHYSETER, 
CACHEF, or CacukEr, in the Turki/h Affairs, the go- 
vernor of a city, town, or even a province of Egypt. 
The title cache, is alſo given to the captains or command- 


ers of little flying armies, intended to keep the Arabs in 
obedience. 


Egypt is divided by the Turks into thirty-nine cachefſte cis, | 


_ or governments. 

CACHEXY, in Medicine, an ill ſtate or diſpoſition of body; 
wherein the nutrition is depraved throughout the whole 
habit; accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating of the 
fleſhy parts; a flaccid (tate of the body, eaſily perceived 
extecnally, and ariſing from a viſcoſity of the juices, and 
a remillion of the tonic motions of the parts. 

The word is formed from xaxog, ill, and egig habit or 
diſpoſition. 

The cachexy is diſtinguiſhed from the anaſarca by the fleſh 
hanging flaccid and pendulous, and being ſoft in it; 
whereas in the anaſarca, it is often ſo diſtended and hard, 
that the ſkin ſhines, and looks as if it would burſt. The 
anaſarca alſo uſually forms œdematous tumors in many 
parts of the body, but the cachexy never docs this. It 
differs from the aſcites in that this diſeaſe only affects 
the lower parts of the body, but the cachexy the whole; 
but it differs only from the chloroſis as genus from ſpe- 
cies. Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the cachexy, into ſimple and 


compound: the firſt is, when it is combined with no 


other diſeaſe; in the other, 


{ it is frequently compounded 
with the ſcurvy, 


patients have all a great 
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Cacnexy, figns of the, There is no diſeaſe more readily 


known than this, as none has ſuch obvious and diſtinc- 
tive ſymptoms. The face, hands, ſeet, and legs, are al- 
ways bloated, and ſwelled beyond their natural dimen- 
ſions z the natural heat of the body decreaſes, and there 
is an evident and actual ſenſation of cold in the parts. 
This is attended with an univerſal languor, and anxiety 
of mind, and a painful weakneſs in going up flairs, or 
walking vp hill; the appetite is very uncertain, and 
loathings of food are very frequent; after food, there 
are all the ſymptoms of a bad digeſtion, as tenſions and 
oppreſſions about the ſtomach and flatulencies. The 
bowels are in a very uncertain ſtate, ſometimes remain- 
ing coſtive for a long while; and at others, throwing off 
the food undigeſted, in the manner of a lientery ; the 
openſity to fleep, but they 
are not refreſhed by it. The urine is but ſmall in quan- 
tity, and is ſometimes crude and reddiſh; ſometimes 
limpid, but always bas a livid appearance. The pulſe is 
languid and weak; and the blood, if it happens to be ſgen 
by any accident, is pale and thin, and abounds in ſero- 
Gties. The patients always complain alſo of a ſhortneſs 
of the breath, and a difficulty of breathing, eſpecially 
after the body has been at any time in motion. Heats 
and fluſhings come on at times, and the head is always 
diſturbed; always torpid and inclined to ſleep, and ſome- 
times vertiginous and violently painful; and cede- 
matous tumors appear in the feet, when the patient 


. is ſtanding up, but diſappear again when he lies 


down. 


There is always alſo a ſenſe of weight and preſſure in 


the abdomen; ſometimes in the right hypochondrium, 
ſometimes in the left; and often deeply inward under 
the navel ; ſometimes the whole abdomen is inflated and 
hard, and ſometimes it is only partially ſoz; hardneſſes 
and inequalities being ſenſible to the touch in it. 

It moſt frequently attacks perſons of a e ee habit, 
and is more common among women than men, as well 
on account of their ſofter texture, as of the frequent diſ- 
orders the irregularity of their menſtrual diſcharges 
throws them into. Women, ofiener, however, are 
brought into it through a defect of the menſes than by 
the exceſs of their diſcharge. 

Cauſes of it. Among theſe are to be reckoned, the living 
in wet and damp rooms; the leading an idle and ſeden- 
tary life, and the feeding on viſcous things, and drink- 
ing great quantities of water. On the contrary, che 
abuſe of ſpirituous liquors will alſo occaſion itz and the 
taking of aſtringent medicines at the times when the blood 
is in violent emotions, as in hz morrhages, and acute 
fevers; the ſtriking in of cutaneous levers will alſo 
ſometimes occaſion it; and very often the omiſſion or 
ſuppreſſion of habitual diſcharges of blood, by whatever 
paſſages. Great loſs of blood is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be 
one of the principal agents in bringing on this diſeaſe, 
but improperly ; for when this ſucceeds ſuch diſcharges, 
it is rather owing to their being long continued than 
violent, and to the improper diet of the patient after- 
wards, which prevents a proper ſupply of blood again, 
than from the actual loſs of it. Improper treatment of 
the gout, and the abuſe of volatile falts in bigh fevers, 
are alſo too often the cauſe of this diſeaſe. 

According to Boerhaave, cachexies may ariſe either from 
a vitiated ſtate of the nutritious juice, from ſome diſorder 
of the veſſels that are to receive it, or from a defect in the 
faculty that ſhould apply it. The juices, he obſerves, 
may be depraved, either from the quality of the food 
as if it be farinaceous, leguminous, fat, fibrous, ſharp, 
aqueous, or viſcous; from the want of motion; from 
the organs being vitiated by too much weakneſs, or too 
much ſtrength: and theſe, again, may be occaſioned by 
immoderate ſecretions, and evacuations of any kind, 
the ſchirthoſity of ſome of the viſcera, or the retention 
of ſomething that ſhould be ſecreted : and hence a di- 
minution of the ſolids, or a repletion of the liquids 
with things that cannot paſsz whence ariſe two notable 
ill eſtects of this evil, viz. a leucophlegmatia, + and an 
anaſarcous dropſy. According to the various colour, 
quantity, tenacity, acrimony, and fluidity of the nutri- 
tious liquor, ariſe alſo various diſorders, as the effects 
of the cachexia; v. g. paleneſs, yellowneſs, lividneſs, 
greenneſs, blackneſs, or redneſs of the ſkin ; heavineſs, 
windineſs, palpitation of the heart and arteries increaſed 
with the leaſt motion, crude thin urine, ſpontaneous 
watery ſweats; and, at length, a leucophlegmatia and 
dropſy. For the veſſels that receive the nutritious juice, 
there cannot well be aſſigned any univerſal fault ; unleſs 
theic too great laxity, and the diſorders accruing from 
them, may be admitted as ſuch. Laſtly, nutrition is 
impeded and perverted, by a defect in the faculty that 
ſhould apply it; and when the circulating force is either 
too languid or too violent. | 
Progneſtics. When this diſeaſe is plenary, and the whole 


craſis 
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craſis of the humours is depraved by it, it is very diſſi- 


cult of cure; it is in general more eaſily cured in young 
people than in older; and in theſe laſt, it uſually dege- 
nerates into a dropſy, and heftic; and when driven 
back, it often produces a ſuffocative catarrh. When the 
* diſeaſe is not plenary, or in its full ſtate, but rather may 
be called a cache#ic diſpoſition than a cachexy, as is fre- 
quently the caſe with young people; particularly with 
girls, on account of the ſuppreſſions of the menſes; 


then it is in general eaſily cured, unleſs the bad regimen | 


of the patient for ſome time before has rendered it more 
than uſually obſtinate and violent; in general, the ſooner | 
it is undertaken, the more eaſily it is'cured. * 

The chloroſis of young girls, which ſcems to be of a 
middle nature, between a cacheQtic diſpoſition and a 
confirmed cachexy, is a chronic'cafe, and ſeldom admits 
of a ſudden cure, unleſs there be a remarkable change, 
of life in the patient, as by marriage. This chloroſis is 
in itſelf rather troubleſome than dangerous, as it gives 
an univerſal languor, both of body and mind, 'a bad co- 
Jour, palpitations of the heart, and other painful ſymp- 
—.4 but it ſometimes degenerates into a cachexy, or a 
hectic. | | | 
Method of cure. The general method muſt be by correc- 
tion of the vitiated humours; a reſeration of the viſcera ; 
an evacuation of the humouts, when thus prepared for 
it; and, finally, a reſtitution of the due tone to the 
ſolids, | | 

For the firſt fortnight, the patient ſhould be treated with 
reſolvents and digellives: ſuch as the tartarum wvitriolatum, 
and abſorbents ſated with acids, as crad's eyes with le- 
mon juice; and with aperient decoctions ot the woods 
of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, as the roots of pimpernel, 
and the like; and either during this time, or afterwards, 
evacuants are to be given; ſuch as ſena, jalap, and dwarf- 
elder. When the improper treatment of a over has been 
the occaſion of the malady, the mild alexipharmics are 
to be given at times; and when an obſtruction of the 
menſes is in the caſe, the time they are to be expected 
is to be carefully regarded, and emmenagogues and baths 
for the feet, 'are to be ordered at thoſe periods. When 
obſtructions of the hemorrhoidal diſcharges are in the 
caſe, then, after the firſt fortnight, leeches ſhould be ap- 
plied to the hemorrhoidal veins; and if the diſeaſe has 
ariſen from long continued hzemorrhages, then analep- 
tics are to be truſted to, with very gentle correctives, 
for fear of exciting new commotions in the blood; and 
in theſe caſes, bleeding in the arm is ſometimes found 
neceſlary. | 

It is of the utmoſt conſequence in this caſe, that a pro- 
E diet be obſerved; all coarſe and heavy foods are to 

e avoided, as alſo all acid and falt things; and-much 

water is as carefully to be guarded againſt, as an exceſſive 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors. Finally, when the diſeaſe is 
cured, its return is to be guarded againſt, by taking pro- 
per purgatives once a month, To this purpoſe, Stahl 
greatly recommends a mixture of gum ammoniacum, 
galbanum, and myrrh, and ſmall quantities of colomel, 
with the purges. It is too common a practice to give 
boldly the forcing medicines, as they are called, to young 
women in cache/tic complaints; ſuch as myrrh, faffron, 
ſavin, and the like ; but this very often throws them into 
an aſeites, or other diſorders, worſe than the firſt. 
CACHEXY, uterine, a-term uſed by Hoffman for the Hu 
albus. | 
CACHLEX, in Natura/ Hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the ſmall pebbles found on the ſea and river 
ſhores, which being heated - red-hot, and quenched in 
whey, are ſaid to have an aſtringent virtue. 
CACHORRODOMATO, in Zoology, the name by which 
the Portugueſe in America call the rTA!1c1; a creature 
in many reſpects reſembling the 0y0s5U M, and ſuſpected 
to be the male of that creature. 
CACHRYS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe, it hath an umbellated 


| and drying qualities; and therefore judged a proper in- 


the head in defſuxions boon the eyes, provided it is taken 
ays; and taken with pepper and 


| 


ing Either in the ſpring, or autumn, and which, after 
the winter is over, ſpreads or ſheots into branches. The 
word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the ſeed of roſemary or 
even the plant itſelf; ſometimes for barley roaſted in a 
furnace, to render it more eaſy to grind into flour. 

CACHU, Cacyov, or CaTEcnuv. See Carktifv. 

CACHUNDE, the name of a medicine, highly celebrated 
among the Chineſe and Indians, and made of ſeveral 
aromatic ingredients, the perfumes, meditinal earth, and 
precious ſtones: they make the whole into a Riff paſte 
and form out of it ſeveral figures, according to their 
fancy, which are dried for uſe; theſe are principally 
uſed in the Eaſt Indies, but are ſometimes brought over 
to Portugal. In China, the principal perſons uſually 
carry a ſmall piece in their mouths, which is a conti 
nued cordial, and gives their breath a very ſweet ſmell. 
It is a highly valuable medicine alſo, in all nervous 
complaints; and is eſteemed a prolonger of life, and x 
provocative to venery, the two great intentions of moſt 
of the medicines in uſe in the Eaſt. 

CACHYMIA, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by Paracelſus 
for an imperfect metalline ore, as he expreſſes it, an im- 
mature metalline body, which is neither a faline ſub. 
ſtance nor a metal. 

The cachymiæ may be divided into ſulphureous, as mar- 
caſite ; mercurial, as arſenic or orpiment ; and ſaline, as 
all talcs. | 5 

CACOCHYMIA, a vicious ſtate of the vital humours, eſ- 
pecially of the mafs of blood; ariſing either from a dif. 
order of the ſecretions or excretions, or from external 
contagion. 

- The word is compounded of aeg, il, and yup, | 

Juice. 
Gorrzus gives this name to the abundance, or exceſs of 
any ill humour; whether it be bile, pituita, or any other; 
provided there be only one that thus offends in quan- 
tity 3 and plethora he calls the abundance, or excels, of all 
the humours together. | | 

CACODES, in the Ancient Mriters of Medicine, a name 
given to ſeveral kinds of matter diſcharged from the hu- 
man body, which had an ill ſmell. The offenſive mat- 
ter voided ſometimes by vomit, has this name, as alſo 
that evacuated by ſtool, and the diſcharge of foul ulceis. 

CACOE HES, or CacoETHIa. See MALIGNANT, 

CACOPHONIA, in Grammar and Rhetoric, the meeting 
of two letters or ſyllables, which yields an uncouth, 
and diſagreeable ſound. 

The word is compounded of xaxog, evil, and un, voice. 

CacorHoNIA, in Medicine, denotes a vice or deprava- 
tion of the voice or ſpeech; of which there are two 
ſpecies, aphonia, and dyſphonia. 

CACTONITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
old writers, to a beautiful pale red ſtone, ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with our pale cornelian. 

CACTUS, in Botany. See Melon THISTLE. 

CACULE, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
cenna, Serapio, arid all the other Arabian writers, to 
the cardamom ſeeds. They diſtinguiſh two kinds of this 
fruit, a larger, and a ſmaller, The larger is the grain 
of paradiſe, and the ſmaller the common cardamom 
ſeed of theſe times. They alſo called the cardamoms, 
in general, by the name Heil, and diſtinguiſhed the ſmall 
kind, now principally'in uſe, by the word hi/banc, which 
after-writers corrupted into h:/bave and hitbula, or helbna. 

CADARI, or KA DARIL, a ſet of Mahometans, who afſert 
free-will, attribute the actions of men to men alone, not 
to any ſecret power determining the will ; and deny all 
abſolute decrees, and predeſtination. 

The author of this ſect was Mabed ben Kaled Al Gihoni, 
who ſuffered martyrdom for it. 

The word comes from the Arabic, Mp, ca:ara, pour 
Ben Aun calls the Cadarians, the Magi, or Manichees 0 
the Muſſulmen. 

CADE, a cag, caſk, or barrel; uſed in the book rates for 
a determinate number of ſome forts of fiſh. — Thus a cad 
of herrings is a veſſel containing the quantity of five hun- 
dred herrings, and of ſprats one thouſand. 

Anciently the cade of herrings appears to have contained 
ſix hundred fiſh, reckoning ſix ſcore to the hundred. 

Cape-lamb, a young lamb weaned, and brought up by 
hand, in a houſe; called in the North, pet-lanib. 

CaDE-0il, in the Materia Modica, a name given to an oil 
much in uſe in ſome parts of France and Germany. The 
N call it s/eum cadæ, or oleum de cada. This 18 

uppoſed by ſome to be the poſſe/2um of the ancients, but 
improperly ; it is made of the fruit of the oxycedrus, 
which is called by the people of theſe places, cada. 

CaDE-worm, in Ned Hiſtery, a name given by authors 
to the phryganium, a common worm, found in ditches, 
and uſed as a bait for fiſh. The fly produced from this 
worm has a long body, four brown wings, and a forked 
tail, and is found in the month of Auguſt very frequent 


on Waters. 
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CADENCE, in Muf:, de notes a kind of cloſe, or reſt, ei- | 


ther at the end of a ſong; or ſome of irs parts, into which 
it is divided as into members, or periods. ; 
The word, ſeems a metaphor drawn from the dancing- 
ſchool, where it properly fignifies a pauſe, or fall, from 
motion to relt. A cadence is properly when the parts fall, 
and terminate on a chord, or note, the ear ſeeming na- 
turally to expect it. Regularly it is to be made on the 
final or dominant, though ſometimes alſo on the medi- 
ant, or middle chord of a mode. F : 
Cadences in Gnging anſwer nearly to points or ſtops in 
diſcourſe. They are reſts contrived to favour the weak- 
neſs of the performers, as well as the hearers, of a mu- 
fical compoſition. Men are not able to ſuſtain their at- 
tention, or their voice, beyond the ſpace of two mea- 
ſures; even in this ſhort interval we perceive the ſong to 
fall, and tend rapidly to a pauſe, or reſt: the notes which 
introduce theſe pauſes, are called cadences, on the proper 
conducting and expreſſing of which a great part of the 
muſician's ſkill depends. 'The chief cadence or cloſe is 
the key itſelf, in which the baſs muſt always conclude ; 
the next in dignity is the fifth above, and the next to 
that the third. Or if che baſs be ſharp, the fourth or ſe- 
cond above the key. | 

In modulation, cadences are made on ſeveral keys, though 
ſtill with ſome relation to the principal one : the har- 
mony mult always return to the key appropriated to the 
piece, and often terminate there by middle as well as 

_ final cadences. 

Cadences uſually occur in every two meaſures, and always 

in the note which begins the meaſure they happen in. 

It requires 2 nice taſte to diſtinguiſh the tonic note on 

which the cadences eſſentially fall; becauſe they uſually 

ſeem to fall on another note preſented in the ſong. It 

is by the natural progreſſion of the fundamental bats that 
we are enabled to make the diſcovery. As often as this 

baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a fourth, there is a cadence. In 

reality, this diſpoſition imicates a cloſe ſo well, that when 

we come to the firſt ſound of this cadence, we find our- 
ſelves as it were forced to fall on the other, ſo that it re- 

quires an extraordinary effort of the voice to ſuſtain it- 
felf on the firſt, or only to fall a third. Hence it is 
that the firſt ſound that makes its fifth of the tonic, is 
called its dominant, being in reality the top, or higheſt 
part of the harmonical ſyſtem, and that fartheſt from 

the fundamental ſound : thus % is the dominant of ut; 

and re, of /o/. In making a cadence, the baſs muſt al- 
ways fall a fifth, or riſe a fourth. 

CaDENCE, among the French Muficians, is uſed to ſignify 
a trill, or ſhake, but improperly, according to Broſſard. 
In effect, the cadence is properly the tranſition from the 
note on which the ſhake is made, to a note which is a 
tone lower, or a ſemi-tone major higher, in the treble 
parts. See CADENZA Sfuggita, 

CADENCE, in the Ancient Mufic, denotes a ſeries or ſuc- 
ceſſion of muſical notes, in certain intervals, which 
{trike the ear agreeably; and eſpecially at the cloſe of a 
ſong, couplet, or ſtanza. In which ſenſe, cadence amounts 
to much the ſame with rhythmus. 

CADENCE, in Oratory, and Poetry, denotes the running of 
verſe or proſe; otherwiſe called the numbers, and by 
the ancients plus. Sce RHYTHM. 

CADENCE, in the Modern Dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps 
and motions follow, or correſpond to, the notes or mea- 
ſures of the muſic. 

CaDENCE, in the Manege, denotes an equal meaſure, or 
proportion obſerved by a horſe in all his motions, when 
he is throtoughly managed, and works juſtly either at the 
gallop, terra d terra, or the airs. 

A horſe's working in cadence imports, that his times or 
motions are uniform, and that one does not take in more 
ound than another. a | 

CADENCY, in Heraldry, the ſtate or quality of a caDET. 
Niſbet has an eſſay on the additional hgures and marks of 
cadency, See DIMINUTION, 

CADENZA S$fuggita, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed when a 
part inſtead of aſcending or deſcending the proper inter- 
val, to form a cadence, proceeds by ſome other interval. 
For inſtance, when the baſs, inſtead of riſing a fourth or 
tailing a fifth, aſcends only by a tone, or ſemi-tone major. 


Ex, I, Ex. 2, 
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Thus, in Ex. 1. where the baſs inſtead of proceeding to 
C, the key-note, after G, goes to A. Thus allo in 
Ex. 2, after E, the ear would naturally expeCt to hear 


: the key-note : but this is avoided; and F put in its 
ace, * 
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CADETS, che younger brothers of a family: a term natu- 
ralized in our language from the French. +8 
In Paris, among the citizens, the cazets have an equal 
portion with the eldeſt: in other places, the eldeſt has 
all. According to the cuſtom of Spain, one of the cadets, 
in great familes, takes the mother's name. 45% 

Cap alſo denotes a young gentleman ſoldier, who, to 
attain to ſome knowledge in the art of war, and in expec- 
tation of preferment; chooſes to carry arms as a private 
man in a company of foot. ; 

Cadet differs from volunteer, as the former takes pay, 
though only that of a private man, whereas the latter 
ſerves without pay. ary 2 
Formerly there were allowed only two cadets in each com- 
pany. In 1682, the king of France eltabliſhed compa- 
nies of cadets, wherein the young gentry were trained up 
to war, and taught the arts and exerciſes belonging 
thereto, as riding, fencing, mathematics, &c. | 

CADGE, a round frame of wood, on which falconers 
carry their hawks when they expoſe them to ſale. ; 

CADI, among the Turks and Saracens, denotes an ordi- 
nary judge, who decides in all civil controverſies within 
the diſtrict of a town or city, though ſubject to appeals 
to ſuperior judges. 

The word is Arabic TP or *TNP, q. d. judge, formed 
of TP, te judge. D'Herbelot writes it cadbi. a 
The term cadi, uſed abſolutely, denotes the judge of 
a ſmaller town or village,; thoſe of cities being 
called mollas, or moulas, ſometimes mouli-cadis, or great 
cadis. ; | 

We find numetous complaints of the avarice, extortion, 
and iniquity of the Turkiſh cadies; all juſtice is here've- 
nal; the people bribe the cadies; the cadies bribe the 
moulas ; the moulas the cadileſchers; and the cadileſchers the 
muſt. ns 

It h uſually vain to appeal from the ſentences of the cadi; 
ſince the affair is never heard anew, but judgment is 
paſſed on the caſe, as ſtated by the cad. The cadies ne- 
vertheleſs, are often caſhiered, and puniſhed for noto- 
rious injuſtice with the baſtonade and mulcts; but the 
law forbids them to be put to death. Conftantinople has 
had cadies ever fince the year 1390, when Bajazet I. ob- 
liged John Palzologus, emperor of the Greeks, to re- 
ceive cadies into the city, to judge all controverſies hap- 
pening between the Greeks and the Turks ſettled there. 
In ſome countries of Africa, the cadies are alſo judges of 
religious matters. Among the Moors, ca4! is the denog 
mination of their higher order of prieſts, or doCtors, 
anſwering to the rabbins among the Jews. e 

CADIANG, in Botany, a kind of lentiles in Batavia, and 
the adjacent country, which makes a confiderable par 
of the food of the common people. Dr. Hawkſworth's 
Account of the Voyages to the South Seas, vol. iii. p. 


733. : 1 
CADILESCHER, or CAD1-LESKER, a capital officer of 
juſtice among the Turks, anſwering to a chieſ-juſtice 
among us. | | 
The word comes from the Arabic adi, judge, the par- 
ticle al, and aſchar, army; as being at their firſt inſtitu- 
tion chiefly judges of the ſoldiery; of whoſe cauſes they 
have ſtill the ſole cognizance. D'Herbelot writes the 
name cazhi-leſkar, or cadhi-»ſker. . 
It is ſaid that this authority was originally confined to the 
ſoldiery; but that at preſent it extends itſelf to the des 
termination of all kinds of law- ſuits; yet neverthelefs 
ſubject to appeals. - 
There are but three cadileſchers in all the grand fignior's 
territories z the firſt is that of Europe; the ſecond, of 
Natolia ; and the third rcſides at Grand Cairo. This laſt 
is the moſt conſiderable. They have their ſeats in the 
divan next the grand viſir. | 
The cadileſchers have much the ſame authority in the pro- 
vinces, that the _ have at Conſtantinople ; they even 
frequently riſe to be muftis : their chief ſtudy is the Al- 
coran, which is the code of their civil, as well as 
canon law. Appeals are ſometimes brought to them 
from the ſentences of the cases in civil affairs; and they 
have the ſuperintendance of all other officers of juſtice 
within the empire. They nominate the cazies, and 
moula-catlies; but theſe laſt only with the conſent of the 
grand ſignior. On any grievous complaint againſt the 
cadies, they condemn and depoſe them, Tournef. Voy- 
age Lev. tom. ii. let. 14. Pococke, Egypt. p. 170, 
CADITES, an appellation given by Plott, to a kind of fi- 
gured ſtone, relembling a cadus or bartel, 
The cadites ſwells in the middle, and goes tapering to 
both ends, being divided lengthwiſe, with ſuch equidi— 
ſtant lineaments, as are uſually made by the ſtaves of a 
batrel, but without hoops, nor yet hollow. 
CADIZADELITES, a ſed among the Mufſulmen, re— 
ſembling the ancient ſtoics, who avoid all feaſting and 
diverſion, and affect an uncommon gravity in all they do 


at 
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r ſay. Thoſe of them who inhabit the, frontiers of 
E &c. agree in many things with the Chriſtians, 
drink wine, even in the faſt of the Ramazan. 
hey read the Sclavonic tranſlation of the Bible, as well 
s the Alcoran. Mahomet, according to them, is the 
Holy Ghoſt, which deſcended on the apoſtles at the feaſt 
of Pentecoſt. 
CANLOCK, in Botany. Sec Mustanv. 
CADMEAN Letters, the ancient Greek or lonie charac- 


ters, ſuch as they were firſt brought by Cadmus from |. 


Phcenixia ; whence Herodotus alſo calls them, Phan- 
cian letters. | 
According to ſome writers, Cadmus was not the itiven- 
tor nor even the importer of Greek letters, but only 
the modeller and reformer thereof; and it was hence they 
acquired the appellation Cadmean, or Phænician letters: 
whereas before that time they had been called Pelaſgian 

letters. See LETTER and WRITING. 

CADMIA, in Pharmacy, a name which has been variouſly 
applied; but it uſually denotes a mineral ſubſtance, 
whereof there are two kinds, natural and artificial. 

The natural cadmia, again, is of two ſorts; the one con- 
taining arſenic, and called cadmia foſſil:ts, or COBALT ; 
the other, containing zinc, called calamine, or /apis CA- 
LAMINARIS, 

The artificial cadmia, called codmia fornacum, is prepared 
from ores containing zinc, when ſmelted in furnaces : 
of this there are five kinds; the firſt called botryiris, as 
being in form of a bunch of grapes; the ſecond, fr a- 
citis, as reſembling a ſea-ſhell ; the third, placitrs, becauſe 
reſembling a cruſt; the fourth capnitis, duſty ; and the 
fifth calamitis « this laſt hangs round certain iron rods, 
wherewith the matter of the copper is ſtirred in the fur- 
nace ; which being ſhaken off, bears the figure of a quill, 
called in Latin calamus. 

The eodmiia botryitis is found in the middle of the fur- 


nace ; the oftracitis at the bottom; the placitiſ at the top, | 


and the capnitis at the mouth of the furnace. 

This cadmia is deſiccative and detetſive: it is generally 
uſed in ſtinking ulcers: which by means hereof are 
brought to cicattize. The betyyitis, and placitis, are alſo 
good in diſeaſcs of the eyes. See TuTTY. 

Cab is alſo uſed by Pliny for copper-ore, or the ſtone 
of which copper is made. | 
pellations, cadmia fofſilis, cadmia fornacum, cadmia metal- 
lica, cadmia atramentoſa, and cadmia pro cœrules. Hilt. 

Nat. lib. xxxiv. cap. 10. cum. Hard. Not. 

TADMITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of gem, neatly 
reſembling the 0sTRACITES ; from which it only differs 
in that the latter is ſometimes grit with blue ſpots. 

In ſome MSS. for cadmitis we 1ead calamites. 

CADR ITES, a kind of religious among the Mahometans ; 
whoſe founder was Abdul Cadri, a great philoſopher and 
lawyer; whence they take their name, Cadrites. 

They live in common, and in a kind of monaſteries ; 
which, however, they are allowed to quit, if they requeſt 
it, and to marry ; on condition of their wearing black 
buttons on their garments, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
reſt of the people. 

In their monaſteries, they paſs the greateſt part of every 
Friday night in running round, holding each other's hand, | 
and crying inceſſantly, Hai, living, one of the names of 


God : one of the number plays all the time on a flute, | 


to animate them in this extravagant dance. 
CADUCEATOR, in Antiquity, a denomination given to 
heralds or meſſengers of peace. See Capuceus. 


CADUCEUS, or CavucEum, Mercury's rod or ſceptre; | 


a wand entwiſted with two ſerpents, worn by that deity 
as the enſign of his quality and office. | 
The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the caducexs ; as 
that of throwing people into a ſleep, raiſing the dead, &c. 
It was alſo uſed by the ancients as a ſymbol of peace and 
concord: the Romans ſent the Carthaginians a javelin, 
and à caduceus, offering them their choice, whether of 
war or peace. 
Among chat people, thoſe that denounced war were 
called feciales, and thoſe who went to demand peace, ca- 
aceutores; becauſe they bore a caduceus in their hand. 
he caduceus found on medals, is a common ſymbol ſig- 
nifying good conduct, peace, and proſperity. The rod 
expreiſes power, the two ſerpents prudence, and the two 
wings diligence. 
Wedelius — given a diſſertation expreſly on caduceated 
medals. | 
Capvceus is allo a name given to a kind of ſtaff co- 
vered with velvet, and decorated with fleurs de !ys, 
which the French heralds of arms bear in their hands 
on ſolemn occaſions. That borne by the king at arms 
2 a golden fleur de tys at the end, and is by ſome called 
ceptre. 


CADUCUS morbus, in Medicine. See EriLEPSY. 


CADUS, an ancient liquid meaſure of capacity, contain- 


And hence the ſeveral ap- | 


ing ten, ſometimes twelve congii;; and ſixty, or 2ecord. 

ing to others, ſeventy-two ſextaries, | 

The cadus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 

metretes. and cerameon, &c. See AMPHORA, 

CT nes. ; n | 

CACILIA, in Zeolegy, the name of a genus of 

| See SLO e, 4 s *. 

CE&cilta, in /hthyeography, a name uſed by ſome aut 

8 the fifth more uſually known by 6 name T7 
cus. 

CECILIANA, in Botany, a name uſed by Plin 

_ authors for the tutan, or androſemumn. C 

nd. 2. 

C/ZECUM, in Anatomy. Sec Coxcun. 

CALATURA, or COELATURA, the art of Excr aving 
on metals, ſtones, woods, or the like, with inftruments of 

ſteel, diamond, &c. See ScuLr TURE. 

CALESTIANS, the followers of Czleſtius, a monk, who 
flouriſhed under the empire of Arcadius, about the year 

405, and taught much the ſame doctrines as Pelagius. 

Sec PELAGIANS. 

CAMENT, in a general fenſe, any compoſition of 2 glu- 
tinous or tenaceous nature, proper to bind, unite, or 

keep things in coheſion, | 
The word is alſo, written cement, and even ciment. It is 
formed from the Latin cementum, of cede, I beat. —Thovgh 
M. Felibien obſerves, what the ancient architects called 
cæmentum, was a very different thing from our cement. 
The name cement, with them, Genified a kind of ma- 
fonry, or manner of laying the ſtones, and even the 
quality of the ſtones; as when the walls were built of 
rude, unequal ſtones. In reality, the ſtones were cut 
for ſuch work, but not ſquared nor uniform : fo that cæ- 
menta ſtood oppoſed to guadriti lapides. 

CAaMESNT is particularly uſed in Takes, for a ſtrong 
binding ſort of mortar, uſed to bind, or unite bricks or 
ſtones together, ſor ſome kinds of mouldings; or to 
make a block of bricks, for the carving of ſcrolls, capi- 
tals, &c. 

It is of two ſorts; the hot cement, which is the moſt com- 
mon, is made of reſin, bees-wax, brick-duſt, and chak, 
boiled together. The bricks to be cemented are heated, 
and rubbed one upon another, with cement between, 
The cold cement is leſs uſed; it is made of Cheſhire- cheeſe, 
milk, quick-lime, and whites ot eggs. 
Mortar, ſolder, glue, &c. are cements, The B1TUNEN 
brought from the Levant is ſaid to have been the cement 
uſed in the walls of Babylon. 
Equal quantities of powdered glaſs, ſea-falt, and iron 
filings, mixed with loam, make a very hard and durable 
Cement. 

Mr. Boyle informs us, that the beſt method to cloſe and 
repair pipes of ſubterraneous aquedutts is with tobacco- 
pipe clay pulverized, and mixed with a large quantity of 

ulverized flocks, and carefully beat up with linſeed oil 
into a ſtiff paſte. Sce Mor TAR and Tarras. 

CAMENT is alſo uſed among Goldſmiths, Engravers, Few- 
ellers, &c. for a compoſition of fine brick-duſt, well 
ſifted, reſin, and bees-wax; in uſe among thoſe artificers 
to keep the metals to be engraven, or wrought on, firm 
» = block, &c. as allo to fill up what is to be chil- 

elled. 8 

The receiver of an air-pump may be faſtened to a metal- 
line plate by means of a cement of bees-wax and tur. 
pentine, made with equal parts, for the winter; and 
three parts of the former to two of the latter, for the 
ſummer. We have various receipts for making camen!s 
to mend broken china and glaſſes : one of the fineſt, and 
at the ſame time ſtrongeſt, cements for this purpoſe, 1s 
the juice of garlick, ſtamped in a ſtone wortar z this, if 
applied with care, will leave little or no mark. Another 
cement for broken glaſſes, china, or earthen-ware, may 
be 12 by beating the white of an egg very clear, 
and mixing it with * powdered quick · lime; or iſin. 
glaſs, powdered chalk, and a little lime, may be mixed 
together, and diflolved in fair water ; with which the 
* &c. ate to be cemented, and then ſet in the ſhade 
to dry. : 
Drying oil with white lead is alſo frequently uſed for this 
purpoſe ; but where the veſſels are not expoſed to heat or 
moiſture, iſinglaſs glue, with a ſmall quantity of tripoli, 
or chalk, is better. : 
Some have recommended a cement made by tempering 
quicklime with the curd of milk, till it become of a pro- 
per conſiſtence for uſe ; but as cheeſe has a greater de- 
gree of tenacity than milk, the followin compoſition 
will be preferable. Let the thin ſhavings of ſweet checle 
be ſtirred with boiling water; and when the tenacious 
ſlime has been worked with other hot water, let it 
mixed, on a hot ttone, with a proper quantity of 0 
ſlaked lime, into the conſiſtence of a paſte ; and it W. 


and ſome 
cr. Emac. 


prave a ſtrong and durable onal or wood, —— 


CAM 


earthen-ware, and glaſs ; and it has this 28 that 


when it is throughly dry, it will receive injury from 


22 may be prepared for chemical glaſſes chat will 
bear the fire, by mixing * quantities of wheat flour, 
fine powdered Venice glaſs, pulverized chalk, with half 
the quantity of fine brick-duſt, and a little ſcraped lint, 
in the whites of eggs: this mixture is to be ſpread upon 
a linen cloth, and applied io the cracks of the glaſſes, 
and ſhould be well dried before they are put into the 
604 varniſh will likewiſe anſwet the ſame purpoſe. A 
very uſeful cement for joinin ; 
hyry, and other ſtones, may 2 in the follow- 
ing manner. Melt two pounds of bees-wax, and one 
und of reſin; add a pound and a half of the ſame kind 
of matter pulverized, as the body to be cemented is com- 
oſed of, and ſtir them well together; let the maſs be 
neaded in water, and heated when . to the heated 
parts of the body to be cemented. The colour of this 
maſs may be adapted to that of the body on which it is 
employed, by varying the —— of the powdered 
matter added to the maſs of bees-wax and reſin. 
The beſt cement for electrical purpoſes is made with two 
parts of reſin, two of bees-wax, and one of the powder 
of red ochre. Theſe ingrediems are melted, and mixed 
together in any veſſel over the fire, and afterwards kept 
for uſe. This adheres well, is leſs brittle than reſin, 
and inſulates as well. 


For the manner of preparing a cement to bind together 


the various embelliſhments of grottos, fee Go r ro. Sce 
alſo Glo, Porr, and SOLDER. 
Cxuuenr, in Chemiſtry, is a general name, comprehending 
all paſtes or powders, which, by means of fire, and pro- 
er crucibles, are capable of producing changes in any 
bod Sce Brass, STEEL, and PORCELAIN. 
It is particularly uſed to denote a compound maſs, or 
ſaline powder, uſed for the purifying of gold, and con- 
ſuming the improper metals mixed therewith. 
"The principal cement uſed for this purpoſe is compoſed 
of four parts of bricks powdered and ſifted, of one part 
of green vitriol calcined, till it becomes red, and of one 
part of common, or ſea-ſalt. A paſte is made of this 
mixture, by moiſtening it with water or urine. This is 
called royal cement, from its uſe in purifying gold, the 
king of metals; and becauſe gold, previous to the diſ- 
covery of platina, was the only metal capable of reſiſting 
it. ? Nang writers on this ſubject recommend a mixture 
of nitre in ſubſtance, with an equal weight of calcined 
green vittiol, and twice its weight of powdered bricks. 
CxmMENT for gilding fiſh. Sce GILDING of fi/þ. 


alabaſter, marble, por- | 


CxRULEUS is alſo a name 


CAS 


cipal ufe is for extracting ſilver or baſe metals from the 
ſurface of gold, and thus giving ſu ial purity and 
high colour to alloyed or pale gold. Lewis's Comm. 


Phil. p. 155. See DEraxr, dor, Rexining, and 
S1Lver. 


CARITES, or CarTun tobule, in fritiquity, denote the 


cenſors tables, wherein were entered the names of ſuch 
perſons as, for ſome miſdemeanor, were to loſe their 
right of ſuffrage in elections at Rome. | | 

e original of the appellation aroſe hence z that during 
the captivity of Rome under the Gauls, the Cerites,, or 
inhabitants of Czre, a city in Etrutia, preſerved their 
ſacred books, and other matters belonging to the worſhip 
of the gods, in gratitude for which, the Romans digni- 
fied the Cærites with the appellation of Roman citizens, 
but without admitting them into any part of the admi- 
niſtration. | 


CARULEUS, in Ornithology, a name given by authors to 


a bird of the thruſh or blackbird kind, and ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that ſpecies of blackbird commonly called the 
ſolitary ſparrow. 

given by Solinus to the great 
Indian worm deſcribed, by liny and others, as inhabiting 
the Ganges. It is probable that all the accounts we have 
of this monſtrous animal are only falſe deſcriptions of the 
crocodile, 


CASALPINIA, in Botany, Braziletto, a genus of the de- 


candr ia monogynia claſs, deriving its name from Cæſalpin, 
the famous botaniſt and phyſician to Pope Clement VIII. 
The characters are theſe : the flower hath five petals; 
which are ſituated like thoſe of the butterfly-flowers; it 
hath ten declining ſtamina, which are diſtinct; it hath 
an oblong germen ; the empalement afterward becomes 
an oblong compreſſed pod with one cell, encloſing three 
or four compreſſed ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, 

The firſt ſort is the tree which affords the braziletto 
wood, which is. ſo much uſed in dying. It grows natu- 
rally in the warmeſt parts of America, from whence the 
wood is imported for the dyers; and the demand for it 
has been ſo great, that there ate no large trees left in any 
of the Britiſh colonies ; the biggeſt ſcarcely exceeding 
eight inches in diameter, and fitteen feet in height. It 
hath very flender branches, which are armed with re- 
curved thorns. h 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall pots filled with light rich earth early in 
the ſpring, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark. 
Being tender, they ſhould always be kept in the bark= 
ſtove, and have a moderate ſhare of beat in the winter; 
and being placed among other tender exotics of the ſame 
country, will afford an agreeable variety. 


CxMENT, or ziment copper, is copper r from | CASAR, among the Romans, was a long time uſed for 


vitriolic waters by iron. The name is derived, it is ſaid, 
from a vitriolic water in Hungary, called ziment. 
Cz MENT-pots, in Aſaying, are veſſels made for the cemen- 
tation of metals. 
'Theſe pots are cylindrical veſſels, made of pottet's clay, 
with tiles adapted to them, and my be conveniently 
turned by the potters. The ſize of theſe veſſels mult be 
portioned to the quantity of cement to be put in them. 
| It is not prudent, however, to make them of more than 
eight or ten inches broad, becauſe when they are larger 
the fire acts but difficultly and unequally upon them, eſ- 
cially on that part of the matter near their centre. 
le is to be obſerved, in the making of theſe veſſels alſo, that 
all kinds of clay contract and — 5 up a ſmaller ſpace in 
the drying and baking: the purer clay will contract one 
tenth part of their diameter, but the more ſand or other 
dry powder there is in the mixture, the leſs it contracts. 
If a veſſel, therefore, of any determinate ſize is to be 
made of clay without admixture, it muſt be made one 
tenth larger than the expected ſize ; if of clay with theſe 
admixtures, experience alone can ſhew what muſt be the 
exceſs in ſize, when moiſt. Cramer. 
CZ MEN LATION, a manner of purifying gold from other 
metals, by means of cæment. Or, as it is defined by 
Stahl, a method of corroding metals in a dry form by the 
fumes of dry ſalts. 
It is performed thus: thin plates, or laminz, are ſtrati- 
fied in a crucible with the royal cement ; the crucible is 
covered up, luted with a mixture of clay and ſand, and 
encompaſſed with fire for twenty-four hours, till being 
thus calcined, the ſalts have imbibed and conſumed the 
impurities of the gold. 
The crucible is then left to cool, and the 
carefully ſeparated from the cxment, and boiled at dif- 
ferent times in a large quantity of pure water. It is of- 
ten neceſſary, for the eſfectual purification of the gold, 
to repeat the proceſs. This method which has obtained 
the name of concentrated parting, ſays Dr. Lewis, is in- 
commodious either for purifying gold, or aſcertaining 
its purky, and is therefore now littte uſed, Its prin- 


- Propriated to the emperors, 


Id is to be | 


the heir intended, or preſumptive of the empire; as 
king of the Romans is now uſed ſor that of the German 
empire. ; ' 

The Cæſars were a kind of adjuncts or aſſociates of the 
empire, participes imperii. They wore the imperial man- 

tle, purple, and diadem, and walked with other marks 

of the ſovereign dignity : they were created like the em- 
perors, by ay bo the purple robe. 

The dignity of Ceſar remained the ſecond of the em- 
ire, till Alexius Comnenus made Nicephorus Me- 
iſſenus Ceſar by contract, and it being neceſlary to 

confer ſome higher dignity on his own brother Iſaacius, 

he created him Sebaſtocracor, with the precedency ovec 

Meliſſenus, ordering that in all acclamations, &c. Ifaacius 

Sebaſtocrator ſhould be named the ſecond, and Meliſſenus 

Cæſar the third, | | 

The title took its riſe from the cognomen, or ſurname 

of the firſt emperor, C. Julius Cz/ar, which by a deeree 

of the ſenate all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. 

Under his ſucceſſor, the appellation Auguſtus being ap- 

8 8 in compliment to that 
prince, the title Cæſar was given to the ſecond perſon in 
the empire, though it ſtill continued alſo to be given to 
the firlt : and hence the difference between Ce/ar uſed 
ſimply and Cz/ar with the addition of Imperator Au- 
gu us. Authors are divided as to the origin of the word 

'z/ar, the cognomen of the Gens Julia. The more 
common opinion is, that the word Ceſar comes à ce/o 
matris utero; becauſe his mother's womb was cut opeu to 
ive him birth, | 

ome pretend that the laurel crown on medals is never 
given to Cæſars, but only to Augu/ti; which is over- 
thrown by a medallion of imus ; not to mention an- 
other medal of the lower empire, whercin Criſpus Ceſar 
is crowned with laurel. 

Card. Norris obſetves, that the years of the Cæſars were 

frequently marked on their medals ; of which we have 

inſtances in the medals of Conſtantine, Chlorus, and 
divers others, whoſe years are expreſſed on their coins, 
though they were never more than Cz/ars, | 


CASARIAN 


CAS 


FSARIAN ſion, in Midwifery, the operation of ex- 


E 
tracting the 


Ce ſares, and Cæſones, a caſo matris utero; as Weie C. 
Julius Cæſar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our Ed- 
ward VI. See DELIVERY. + 
Many have exclaimed againft' the ervehy of this opera- 
tion; and certainly it ts too terrible to be uſed on any but 
| the moſt emergent” occaßons: but there ſeems to be three 
caſes in Which it is juſtifiable, may abfolutely neceſſary. 
The firſt is, when the mother is dead, either in labour, 
dor by ſome other accident, and the child is perceived to 
de alive. The fecond is, when the mother is nd and 
the /#tus dead, and incapable of being extracted by the 
common paſſages by any help of the midwife. - And the 
laſt, when the mother and child are both living, and 
there is found an utter impoſhbility of delivery a 
way. In all theſe cafes the Cefarian practice is juſtifiable 
to ſave life, that muſt otherwiſe be mevitably loſt; 
In the firſt caſe, the operation muſt be performed imme- 
diately after the death of the mother, otherwiſe it is to 
no purpoſe, for the child can live but a very little trme 
aſterwards in the body. The ſurgeon is, in this caſe, 
to make a cxucial inciſion, as in the common diſſections; 
or a longitudinal one on one fide, without regard to the 
courſe of the fibres or veſſels: and if the Fetus ſhould 
have fallen into the cavity of the -abdemen, through a 
rupture of the gterus, it ſhould then be taken out; or if 
it be yet in the womb, or in the Fallopian tube, theſe 
parts muſt be carefully opened, and the child being: 
taken out, muſt have Hungary water, or the like, held 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from its noſe to revive it, and the 
navel-ſtring be tied up as uſual. The fetus is not al- 
ways preſerved, or found alive after this operation; but 
as there is often à probability of it, it is certainly better 
to open an hundred dead women in vain, than to loſe 
the life of one infant. 
In the fecond caſe, when a dead fetus is contained in 
the cavity of the abdomen, in the Fallopian tube, or in a 
kind of hernia or facculus without the abdomen, of all 
which caſes there are inſtances recorded; or when, from 
the particular ſtructure of the parts, as is ſometimes the 
caſe in crooked women, and others; and when, as in 
many inſtances, there is no poſhbility of the extraction 
of the infant, even by inciſion of it, there is no way but 
the opening of the abdomen, and if neceffary, the ute- 15 of 
the mother, and taking out the /etes ; and this is often 
the means of preſerving the mother, and when in pa- 
rallel caſes the child is alſo alive, there have been not a 
few inſtances of both being preſerved. ; 
The Cæſarian ſettion is recommended by ſeveral authors, 
and Mr, Belvetius communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, a well attefted hiſtory of a woman re- 
covering after the operation had been performed upon 
her by a midwife. Vide Hiſt. de V Acad. des Scienc. 
1731. f 
We have alſo an account of this operation ſucceſsfully 
perfofmed by a midwife in Ireland. See Med. Ef, 
Edinb. vol. v. att. 37. | | 
There is likewiſe an account of the Cæſarian operation 
ſucceſsfully performed by a butcher on a woman in 
treland. Vide Phil, Tranſ. N“ 401. ſect. 17. 
Cyprianus, profeſſor at Franeker, gives an extraordinary 
caſe of the Cæſarian operation, whereby a ſetus, which 
had been dead twenty-one months, was drawn out of 
the tuba uteri, yet the mother preſeryed. M. Jobert, 
phyſician at Chateau Thieri, relates the hiſtory of a 
woman, in the neighbourhood of that place, who was 
twice delivered of children by. the Cz/arian operation ; 
the firſt time in 1682, the ſecond time eleven months 
after, and recovered from both. 
See an account of two caſes in which this operation was 
performed in London, both of which proved fatal to the 
mothers, with remarks on the hiſtory of the operation, 
in the Medical Obſerv. and Ing. vol. iv. p. 261. 272. 
and vol. v. p. 217. —See alſo enquiries relative to this 
operation, by Monſ. Simon, in the firſt volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Surgery at Paris. 
CASARIANS, or Cx$ARIENSES, in Antiquity, were mi- 
niſters or officials of the procurator Cz/aris, to whom be- 
longed the keeping of the fiſcal accounts, and taking pol- 
ſeſſion of effects devolving or eſcheating to the emperor. 
Theſe were alfo called catholiciani. From the appellation 
Cz/arianus fome deduce the modern word ſetgeant. See 
SERGEANT: | | 
CASARIS, Emplaſirum, among Phyſicians, a name given 
to a plaſter compoſed of aftringents, to prevent abor- 
tion. " ; 
CASIAS, in Mzeteerolegy, denotes the north-eaſt wind 
called, in the | 
levante. 


| 


| 


_ 
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ts from the mother, whether living or 
dead, by aw inciſion through the abdomen into the uterus. 
' Thoſe brovght into the world in this manner, are called | 


ny other! 


Mediterranean, verits Graco, or Greco $ 


CAG 


CASTUS; & large leathern gantlet, loade 
vied in the: dombats, or exerciſes, 
It was called cſt 
N. "ne 
Calepine ſays it was a kind of a club with leaden bills 
hanging from it, ſuſpended by leathern thongs : but he 
was miſtaken, it being only a leathern thong ſtudded 
with nails of lead or iron; part of it was twiſted route 
the band and arm, to prevent their being broken or dil. 
located. See CEsSTUS. 8 
CASURA, in the Ancient Poetry, is when, in the ſcannin 
of a verſe; a word is divided, fo that one part feems * 
off, and goes to a diſfetent foot from the reſt; e. gr. 


Aenti | rim |: nun uam men | dacia projunt, 
Where the Syllables i, li, quam, and men are ceſures, 


Or, it denotes a certain/ agteeable divibon. of the word; 
between the feet of averſe; whereby the laſt ſyllable 
of a word becomes the firſt of a foot: as in 


Arma virumgue cano, Tree qui primus ab oris. 
Where the ſyllables ns and je are cæſures. 


d with lead 
of the ancient athletæ 
us, @ cedends, from cæde, to ride, or 


* 


- 


: 


| 
| 
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CzsuRE, in the Modern Poetry, de notes a reſt or pauſe | 
towards the middle of à long Alexandrine verſe; b 
which the voice and pronunciation are aided, and the 
verſe as it were divided into two hemiſtichs. 

CATERIS paribus, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among 
mathematical and phyſical writers. 
The words literally ſignify, other things being equal ; which 
expreffes pretty nearly their meaning as a term. Thus, 
we ſay the heavier the bullet, ceteris paribur, the greater 
the range i. e. by how much the bullet js heavier, if 
the length and diameter of the piece, and the quantity 
and ſtrength of tbe powder, be the ſame, by fo much 
will the utmoſt range or. diſtance of a piece of ordnance 
be greater. 6 | N 
Thus allo in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and 
quantity of blood. circulating in a given time, throvgh 
any ſection of an artery, will, ceteris paribus, be accord- 
ing to its diameter, and ncarneſs to, or diſtance from 
the heart. 

CAFFA, in Commerce, cotton cloths painted with ſeveral 
colours, and of divers deſigns; they are manufaQured 
in the Eaſt Indies, and fold at Bengal, The length and 
breadth are not the ſame in all pieces. 

CAFFACA, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by the Turks 
and Tartars to a peculiar kind of carih, of a grey colour, 
having a light caſt of green in it. It is very soft and 
unctuous, . and ſomething reſembles. our fullets earth; 
but is more aſtringent, and adheres very firmly to the 
tongue; theſe people bathe very frequently, and they ule 
this earth on thoſe occaſions, | 

CAFFILA, a company of merchants or travellers, or both 
together, who join company, in order to go with more 
ſecurity through the dominions of the Great Mogul; 
and through other countries on the continent of the East 
Indies. There are alfo ſuch caffias, which croſs ſome 
parts of the deſerts of Africa, particularly what is called 
the ſea of ſand, which lies between Morocco, and the 
kingdoms of Tombut and Gago. This is a journey of 
four hundred Jeagues, and takes up two months in going, 
and as many in coming back; the c travelling only 
by night, becauſe of the exceſſive heat of the country. 

he chief merchandize they bring back conſiſts in gold- 
duſt, 
The caffila is properly what is called caravan in the do- 
minions -of the grand ſignior, and other parts of the 
Faſt. Sce CARAVAN. g 
On the coaſt of Guzerat or Cambaya, it ſigniſies a ſmall 
fleet of merchant-ſhips. | 15 

CAFRES, according to Ludolf, an opprobrious appella- 
tion given by the Arabs to all thoſe who do not profcts 
the Mahometan religion, It comes from the Arabic 
word cafir, which ſignifies infide!, or unbelicver. = 

CAGADO de agca, in Zoology, a name by which the 
Portugueſe in America call a ſpecies of tortoiſe com moi 
there, and uſually known among authors by its Bralliat 
name JURURA- 

Cad Do de terra, in Zoology, the name by which the Por- 
tugueſe in America call a remarkable ſpecies of toitoi, 
called by the Brafilians jaBoT1, a 

CAGANUS, or Cacax us, an appellation anciently give! 
by the Huns to their kings. 

he word appears alſo to have been ſormerly applied te 
the princes of Muſcovy, now called cz AX. 
From the fame alſo, probably, the Tartar title CHAM, 
or can, had its origin. | 

CAGAO, in Natural Hiſtory, the Indian name for a large 
bird which inhabits the mountains, and feeds on the pil- 
tachia nuts, and many other fruits, all which it (wallows 


whole : it is very voracious, and its food paſſes off vel; 
| quickly; 


cAP 


quickly ; the piſtachias only looſe their rind in its ſto- 
mach, and the almonds their pulpy covering; the kernel 
and the ſtone being voided whole: it is of the ſize of a 
common her, but has a longer neck. 
CAGASTRUM, is uſed by Patacelſus to denote a morbific 
ſemen, not connate or heredity, but acceſſional, owing to 
orruption. | | 5 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to iliaſtrum. The 
pleutiſy, plague, fever, &c, are ranked by that author 
in the number of cagaſtric diſeaſes. ; 
CAGE, an incloſure made with wire, wicker, or other 
matter, 1 latticewiſe, for the detention of wild 
aſts or birds. _ 1 SE LY. 
The word is French, cage, formed from the Italian gag- 
gia, of the Latin caves, which'fgnihes the fame: @ ca- 
veis theatralibus in quibus includebantur fer. 
Beaſts were uſually _ to Rome ſhut up in dakerr or 
beechen cages, atttully'fgtmied, and covered or ſhaded 
with boughs, that the creatures, deceived” with the ap- 


pearance of a wood, might fancy 'themſelves' in their | 


ſoreſt. The fiercer ſort were pent in iron cages, leſt 
wooden priſons ſhould be broke through. | Lk 
In ſome priſons there are iron cages for th 
ment of criminals. | 5 
The French laws diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 5:rd-cages, viz. 
high, or ſinging cages, and low, or 1 ; thoſe who 
expoſe birds to ſale are obliged to put the hens in the lat 

ter, and the cocks in the former, that perſons may not be 
impoſcd on, by buying a hen for a cock. ; 

CAGEs, cabeæ, denote alſo places in the ancient amphithe- 
atres, wherein wild beaſts were kept, ready to be let out 
for ſport. The cave were a ſort of iron cages different 
from dens, which were under ground and dark; where- 
as the cave being airy and light, the beaſts ruſhed out 
of them with more alacrity and fierceneſs than if they 
had been pent under ground. 

Cao, in Carpentry, ſigniſies an outer work of timber, en- 
cloſing another within it. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the cage of a wind-mill. 

The cage of a ſtair-caſe denotes the wooden fides, or 
walls which encloſe it. 

CAGGAW, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea, to a plant which they boil in water, and uſe the 
decoction to waſh the mouth with, as a cure tor the tooth- 
ach. The leaves of this are ſmooth and ſhining, like thoſe 
of the laurel, but they are thin, and bend like thoſe of the 
bay. Phil. Tranſ. NY 232 | 

CAGIT, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of parrot, very com- 
mon in their woods; it is of a middling ze, and ts all over 
of a fine green colour. 

CAGUI, in Zoology, the name of a kind of Braſilian mon- 
key, called alſo pougt, of which there are two ſpecies, 
the one larger, the other ſmaller. The large kind is of 
a grey colour, with a mixture of black, and its hairs are 
longer than thaſe of the ſmall ſpecies; its face is round, 
and it has ſomething of the look of a lion; its ears are 
ſmall, round, black, and naked; its cyes are alſo 
black, as is its mouth, and its forehead is covered with 
a mixture of grey and black hairs; its tail is above 
a foot long, and is covered with hairs of a tawny 
colour. 

The leſſer cagui is a ſmall and tender animal, but has the 
ſame lion- like face with the larger. Its body is not above 
fix fingers breadth long; its tail about ten fingers; its 
head is ſmall, ſcarce ſo large as a ſmall apple; its noſe is 
ſmall and elate; its eyes very tender, its mouth little, 
and its teeth extremely ſharp; its ears are round, and 
ſurrounded with white hairs in a very beautiful order; 
its hair is all of a reddiſh tawney toward the body, and 
toward the ends of a mixture of white and brown; and 
Its tail 18 variegated with circular rings of white and 
brown; its voice is extremely ſhrill; it is naturally an 
extremely lively and nimble creature, but cannot bear 
the leaſt cold. Ray. 

CAHLLO, in 7chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
Ag fiſh uſually called the LUPUS marinus, or wolf- 

CAIA, in the Turki/o Military Orders, an officer ſerving in 
the poſt of a deputy or ſteward, and acting for the body 
of the janizaries. 

CAIANI, in Ecclefiaſtical Antiquity, a ſort of heretics, 
thus denominated from one Caianus of Alexandria, 
their leader, otherwiſe denominated APHTHARTOD0- 
CET. 

The lame name is ſometimes alſo given to the ſect of 
Cainians or Cainites. 
CAIC, Caiqus, CSica, 

note the ſkiff, or floop, belonging to a galley. 

The Coſſacks give the ſame name, caic, to a ſmall kind 
of bark 7 5 the navigation of the Black Sea. It is 
equipped with ſorty or fifty m oldiers : thei - 

Ver 1 Me — y men, all ſoldiers : their em 


e cloſer conhne- 


in Sea language, is uſed to de- 


| 


C AK 


* | 
of Nn The Turks have alſo a 


ployment is a Kind | 
fort of ci, which ſome render by biremes. 
CAJEPUT, an oil brought from the Eat Indies. The 
ſmell, of the oil of cajepur reſembles that of cardamoms; 
hende Df. Trew jdges the plant from which it is ob- 
tained to be the elegans nelifitte ſpecies, deſcried by 
Sobelius, or the granis paradiſi frve meligettæ affinis fruc- 
tus. Four or five drops of this oil of cajeput, in a pro- 
per liquor, are recommended as an excellent netvous me- 
dicine, and as of great efficacy in the cardialgia: 
CAIMACAN, or CAMAcAM, 4 dignity in the Ottoman 
empire, anſwering to that of lieutenant, or © vicar, 
among us. + 1,365 1 3 f Wen. eli 4 
The word is compoſed of * an nf tr ogra 
machum, q. d. he who holds the place, of 'diſthar Fes 
funttions I abothet: "We 92 70 F: 1 
There'are ufually two caimatans : one refides at Conſtan- 
tinople, Who is the governor thereof; the other attends 
the grand vizir, in quality of ' his" lieutenant; - Some- 
times there are three caimacans; one conſtantly attend- 
ing the grand ſignior, another the grand vizir, and a 
third 1850 at Conſtantinople, who examines affairs 
of policy, and regulates them in great meaſure. The 
caimacan that attends the vizir, only officiates when at a 
diſtance from the grand fignior ; his function ceaſing, 
when the vizir is with the ſuitan. The caimacan of the 
vizir is his ſecretary of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of his 
council, | | ö 
CAINITES, or Cain1axs, a ſet of ancient Gnoſties, that 
ſprung up towards the cloſe o! the ſecond century, and 
paid extraordinary honours to thoſe perſons repreſented 
in Scripture as the worſt of mankind ; ſo called from 
Cain, whom they eſteemed their patriarch, and the 
chief object of their veneration. They held that Cain 
and Efau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born of a 
moſt eminent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the con- 
trary, was born of a virtue much leſs eminent: to Cain, 
and others of the ſame order, who, according to them, 
had a mighty knowledge of all things, they affociated 
Judas, whom they held in ſo much eſteem, that they 
had a book among them called the goſpel of Judas. 8. 
Epiphanius relates, and at the ſame time refutes, their 
errors, 
CAINITO, in Betany, the name given by Plumier, to the 
/lar-APPLE, ; | 
CAINS, in the ifland of Candia, denote Greeks revolted, 
and retired to the Venetians, either at Suda or Spina 
Longa; who, in time of war, burn, pillage, and commit 
all manner of cruelties on their ancient brethren under 
the Turks, 
When a cain or falſe brother is taken, there is no m 
for him; they cither impale him, or put him to the 
ganche. | 
CAJOU, Casnew, or Cassu. See ANACARDIUM. 
CAIRINA, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the Muſcovy duck. 
CAISSON, in the Military Art, is ſometimes uſed for a 
cheſt ; and in particular for a BOMB-CHEST. 
The caiſſon is couſidered as a ſuperficial MINE, or four- 
Nea. 
CAlsso is alſo a covered waggon to carry bread, or am- 
munition. 
Caisso is alſo uſed for a kind of cheſt uſed in laying the 
foundations of piers of bridges. See HRIDGR. 
CAITAIA, in Zoology, the name of an American monkey, 
remarkable for its ſweet ſmell ; it has indeed ſomewhat 
of a ſcent of muſk about it; its hair is long and of a 
whitiſh yellow colour; its head is round; its forehead 
depreſſed, and very ſmall; its noſe ſmall and flatted, and 
its tail arched. It is eaſily tamed and kept about houſes, 
but is very clamorous and quarrelſome. 
CAKE, a finer ſort of BREAD, denominated from its flat, 
round figure. 
We meet with divers compoſitions under the name of 
cakes ; as ſeed-cakes, made of flour, butter, cream, ſugar, 
coriander and caraway feeds, mace, and other ſpices and 
perfurnes, baked in the oven; plum-cate, made much 
aſter the fame manner, only with fewer ſeeds, and the 
addition of currants z pan-cates, made of a mixture of | 
flour, eggs, &. fried ; cheeſe-cakes, made of cream, eggs, 
and flour, with or without cheeſe curd, butter, almonds, 
&c. oat-cakes, made of fine oaten flour, mixed with yeaſt, 
and ſometimes without, rolled thin, and laid on an iron 
or ſtone to bake over a flow fire; ſugar- cabes, made of 
fine ſugar beaten and ſearced with the fineſt flour, add» 
ing butter, roſe-water, and ſpices ; roſe-cakes, placente 
roſaceæ, are leaves of roſes dried and preſſed into a maſs, 
ſold in the ſhops for epithems. See ErITRRN. 
CAKE-wax, a denomination ſometimes given to the white 


or virgin WAX. 
5 diſtinguiſhed from ſoſt-ſoap end bell 


— 


| | 


ſoap. See SOAP, 
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CALABA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to 0 
genus of plants afterwards called by Linnæus CARY0- 
PHYLLUM., +» * : | 

CALABASH, in Botany,, See Mrror gro. 

CaLaBasHtree, Creſcentra, in Botany, a genus of the didy- 
nantta angioſpermia claſs. Its charafters are thele : the 
flower hath one petal which is irregular, having a curved 
gibbous tube; it hath an empalement of one leaf, cut 
into two obtuſe ſegments, which are concave ; it bath 
ſour ſtamina, two, of which are the length of the petal, 

. the other are ſhorter; with an oval germen, which. after- 

Ward becomes an pal or bottle-ſhaped fruit with a hard 
ſhell, encloſing many flat, heart-ſhaped ſeeds.  Linnzus 

montions ong, and Miller two ſpecics, the firſt of which 
grows... rally in Jamaica, and in all the Leeward 


= 


iſlands ; it has a thick trunk, covered with a-whitſh bark, | 


-whichriſes from twenty to thirty feet bigh, and at the top 
. divides into many branches, forming a large regular head. 
From the lower part of the tube of the flower, ariſes a 
long lender ſoot- ſtalk, ſupporting an oval germen, which 
afterward, turns to a, large fruit of different forms and 
fize, ſometimes with a conttacted neck like a bottle, and 
ſo large that when the pulp and ſeeds are cleaned our, 
the ſhells will contain three pints or two quarts. Thele 
-Frvits, axe covered with a thin ſkin of greeniſh yellow 
hen tipe, which is peeled off, and under it is a large 
ligneous ſhell, encloſing a yellowiſh ſoft pulp, of a tart 
unſavoury flavour, ſurrounded with a great number of 
ſeeds. Sce BAOBAB. | 
Theſe fruits are ſeldom eaten, but the ſhell is converted 


to many uſeful purpoſes when dried; and ſerves to make 


cups, ladles, and many other articles of houſhold fur- 
niture ; for caſes to put divers kinds of goods in, as pitch, 
rofin, or the like. 1 

The word is Spaniſh, ca/abaga, which ſigniſies the ſame. 
The Indians alſo, both of the North and South Sea, put 
the pcarls they have fiſhed in ca/aba/hes ; and the negroes 
on the coaſt of Africa do the ſame by their gold-dult. 
The ſmaller calabaſbes are allo frequently uſed by theſe 
people as a meaſure, by which they ſell theſe precious 
commodities to the Europeans. 

CALABRINI, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the rough $PLEENWORT), or {onchitis aſpera. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 

CALADE, in the Manege, a deſcent or flope in a riding- 
ground, by which to bring a horſe to bend his haunches, 
and form his ſtop, with the aids of the calves of the legs, 
bridle, and caveſon, ſeaſonably given. 

The calade is alſo called, by the French, /. Tbey ſay, 
to ride or gallop down the calade. 

CALAE, CaLAEku, or CALAEMUM, denotes a ſpecies of 
Indian tin, which, by force of fire, is tranſmutable into 

ceruſs, like that made of our lead. 
Alchemilts alſo pretend, that it may be converted by ce- 
mentation into ſilver; and alledge it as an argument in 
behalf of a poſlibility of the tranſmutation of other metals 
into gold. 

CALAINUS, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name given to the 
ſubſtance otherwiſe called CALLIMUS, 


CALAMANCO, in Commerce, a woollen ſtuff manufac- 


tured in Brabant and in Flanders, particularly at Ant- 
werp, Liſle, Tournay, Turcoin, Roubaix, and Lannoy. 
"There are alſo a great many made in England. 
It is commonly woven wholly of wool; there are ſome, 
however, wherein the watp is mixed with filk, and others 
with goat's hair. "There are calamancos of all colours, 
and diverſly wrought. Some are quite plain, others have 
broad ſtripes adorned with flowers; tome with plain 
broad ſtripes; ſome with narrow ſtripes z and others wa- 
tered. Ihis is alſo no inconſiderable branch of the 
woollen manufacture in England, both for home wear 
and exportation. 
CALAMARLEA, in B«tany, an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta Methodi Naturalis of Linus. See CULM. 
CALAMBA, or CaLamBaCc, in Commerce, a kind of wood 
brought from China, uſually ſold under the denomination 
of lignum ALoks, or AGALLOCHUM. 
Sir Phil. Vernatii makes calambac and /ignum aloes ſyno- 
nymous. Others ſeem to diſtinguiſh, NE calamba 
wood to the beſt fort of alocs wood, growing chiefly in 
Malacca and Sumatra; and much uſed in India for making 
of beads and crucifixes. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 43. p. 863. 
CALAMIFEROUS, a denomination given by ſome to thoſe 
otherwiſe called CULMIFEROUS plants, 
CALAMINARIS ai, CaLamine-/one, a kind of ſoſſile 
of ſome uſe in medicine, but of more in foundery ; be- 
ing uſed to make copper yellow, i. e. to convert it into 
braſs. It is either of a browniſh colour, as that of Ger- 
many and England ; or reddiſh, as that about Liege, 
and in ſome parts of France, which is accounted the beſt, 
becauſe it. turns yellow by calcination. It is dug out of 
mines, uſually in ſmall pieces; having always eyes, 
ſometimes veins, of lead in it ; though it be not always 
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found in lead-mines. We have mines of ca/amine at 

»Wrington in Somerſetſhire, and elſewhere, It is gene- 
rally dug in barten rocky ground ; its courſes runnin 
uſually at fix o'clock, as they call it, i. e, from eaſt — 
welt 5 ſometimes at nine, and ſometimes at twelve; or 

5 which is accounted the beſt, iy 

r. Lawſon was the firſt who publicly proved calumine 
to be the ore of z1NK. It conſiſts, ſays Mr. Kirwan, of 
a mixture of quartz and argill, with the calces of irbn 
and zinc: its colour is yellow, red, or brown, and it is 
moderately hard. Elem, Mio. p. 281. == 

_ Calamine-flone is a ſpecies of foſſil, CaDuia; ſome even 
take it for the true CaDMI1a of Galen and the ancients 
to which it is certain it bears a near reſemblance: when 
burnt, its fume gathers. and grows on the ſides of the 
chimney. __ .; ws NEL Fes 
When dug, it is waſhed, ot e 8, they call it, in 
a running water, Which carries off the impure and 
earthy parts; leaving the lead, calamine, and ſpairy 
parts at bottom; they then put it in a ſieve, and 
ſhaking it well in water, the lead mixed with it ſinks to 
the bottom, the ſparry parts get to the top, and the ca- 
lamine lies in the middle : thus prepared, they bake it in 
an oven or reverberatory furnace four or five hours; the 
flame being ſo contrived, as to paſs over, and ſo to heat 
and bake the cal/amine; ſtirring and turning it all the 
while with iron rakes. Or, it may be roaſted or cal- 
cined by ſetting fire to a conical pile, compoſed of hori- 
zontal layers of calamine and = charcoal placed alter. 
nately one upon the other, and of a lower ſtratum con- 
ſiſtiug of large pieces of Wood; in which lower ſtratum 
are four horizomal channels, through which the air 
maintaining the fire paſſes to the centre, and it thence 
ariſes through a chimney or perpendicular empty ſpace, 
left for that purpoſe, along the axis of the conical pile. 
The length of time and degree of heat for this opera- 
tion, are different accordiug to the qualities of the mi- 
neral. This done, they beat it to powder, and ſift it; 
picking out of it what ſtones they find. And thus it is 
fit for uſe. 
For the manner of applying ca/amine in the preparation 
of braſs, ſee BRASS. 

Beſides the two natural calamines, this and cobalt, there 
are two artificial ones: the belt is that called pompho/yr, 
the other zutty. 

Calamine is of ſome medicinal virtues : being 
deficcative, and deterſive; and is much uſed 
off films from the eyes of horſes, &c. 

CALAMINT, in Botany, an offticinal plant, whoſe leaves 

are reputed warm, aperient, and diaphoretic, and enter 
ſeveral alexipharmic compoſitions. It is enumerated by 
Miller among the ſpecies of meliſſa or baum. For its 
general characters, therefore, ſee Baum. 
There are three ſorts of ca/amint in uſe. viz, the fle/tris 
the vulgaris, or montana; and paluſtris, or aquatica ; ot 
which the firſt ought to be the officinal fort, though the 
ſcarcity of it among us uſually brings the ſecond to mar- 
ket in its ſtead ; the third is taken into the college diſpen- 
ſatory, but rarely uſed. In the college diſpenſatory, we 
find a compound powder denominated from calamint. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. pt. ii. p. 838. 

CALAMISTRUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which 
Linnæus and ſome authors have called a ſmall plant, 
known among us by the name of pepper-graſs, from its 
having grafly leaves, and round globules at their inſer- 
tions, reſembling pepper-corns. Mr. Vaillant has more 
properly named it PILULARIA, 

CALAMITA, or CaLamirT 1s, is uſed to denote the MAG» 
NET or loadſtone. 

CALAuITA alba, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth 
dug; in Spain and Italy, of a hard texture, a white colour, 
and ſtyptic taſte; they pretend that this atttacts fleſh in 
the ſame manner as the magnet does icon, and thence 
call it MAGNES carneus. 

Cal aMITA fiorax. See STORAX. 

CALAMITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſoms 
to the oſteocolla, which, when in ſmall pieces, ſometimes 
pretty exactly reſembles the barrel of a quill ; others have 
called ſome of the foſſile coralloides by this name, there 
being frequently in them the reſemblance of ſeveral quills 
cemented Wadi Bp in ſtone. ü 

CALAMITES is uſed for a ſpecies of artificial cadmia, found 
adhering to the ſticks, ladles, and other utenſils where- 
with they ſtir the copper when in fuſion in the furnace. 
It is denominated calamitis, from the Latin calamus, © 
reed, on account of its reſemblance to the figure of 2 
reed cloven in the middle. : 

CALAMUS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynie 
claſs of plants: the calyx conſiſts of fix leaves; it has no 
corolla; and the fruit is a ſingle-ſeeded berry, There 1s 

one ſpecies. | 

CaLamusis commonly uſed to denote the ſame with ar unde, 

© a reed, ruſh, cane, or flag, | 


aſtringent, 
for taking 


Cal &- 


CAL 


in the Paſtoral, denotes a ſim 

a inſtrument of the ſhepherds and 

her of an oaten ſtalk, oc a reed. 
Caramvs arematicus, in Pharmacy, a ſpicy ditteriſh root, 
produced by a peculiar kind of 8 owing in 
the Levant, and even in ſeveral parts of England: See 
CORUS. 2 „N 
The beſt is that which is greyiſh without, and reddiſh 
within; its pulp white, and taſte ſome what bitter; but 
its leaves, as well as roots, ſweet- ſcented. 
The agreeable flavour and (peculiar taſte of the root, are 
owing to an eſſential oil, Neumann. ; 
CALanus fudicus prtrifactus, in the Natural Hiftory of the 
Ancients, à name given to a fubſtance found often in the 
foſile kingdom, ufually of about three inches long, half 
an inch broad; and one third of an inch thick, and co- 
vered all over its ſurface with large cound "ag res, in 
form of radiated ſtars within. This very much reſem- 
bled in external appearance the root of our common cala- 

mus aromaticus of the ſhops turned into ſtone, and ſeems 
to have been vulgarly ſuppoſed to be that ſubſtance pe- 
trified. The more accurate among the early writers, 
however, have by no means countenanced fo wild a con- 
jecture; and Theophraſtus, though he records the ſub- 
ſtance under that name, as it had no other in his time, 
yet joins it to the corals which, he ſays, grow in the 
ſea, and are vegetables; and adds, that thoſe and this 
ſubſtance, are properly the ſubſtance of another treatiſe, 
not of a hiſtory of ſtones. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 7. 
This author's placing it among the CoRaLs is perfectly 
right, ſince the ſpecimens of it now found are plainly no 
other than corals of the ſtellated kinds, which have been 
long buried in the earth. 

Cala uus odoratus, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 
reed of the Eaſt Indies, of a very ſweet ſmell. Our ca- 
LAMUS aromaticus, which is the root of a water-plant, is 
a very different ſubſtance. 

CaLamvus ſcriptorius, properly denotes a reed or ruſh to 

write with, anſwering to the uſe of the ancient ſtylus and 
modern pen. 
The ancient Egyptian calamus was a ſort of arundo aqua- 
tica growing plentifully about Memphis, and on the banks 
of the Nile; whence it was alſo called calamus Memphi- 
ticus, Niloticns, &c. 

Calamus ſcriptorius, in Anatomy, is a dilatation of the 
fourth ventricle of the BRAIN; ſo called from its figure, 
which reſembles that of a quill. 

CALAMUS aucupatorius, or calamus ſtructus, among Fowlers, 
ſignifies a b;rd-CALL. | 

CALAMUS alſo denotes a fort of meaſure otherwiſe called 
CANNA, CANE, or reed. 

CALANDRE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
French writers to an inſect that does vaſt miſchief in 
2 It is properly of the ſcarab claſs. | 

he female lays a conſiderable number of eggs, and the 
increaſe of theſe creatures would be very great, but na- 
ture has ſo ordered it, that while in the egg ſtate, and 
even while in that of the worm, they are ſubject to be 
eaten by mites; theſe little vermin are always very 
plentiful in granaries, and they deſtroy the far greater 
number of theſe larger animals. 

CALANGAY, in acer! Hiſftory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of parrot 

very common there; it is all over white, and has a crelt 
of white feathers on its head; it is of the ſize of a pi- 
geon, and is eaſily kept tame, and learnt to talk. It is 
called alſo in ſome of the Philippines catatua and abacay. 

CALASH, or CALEsH, a ſmall light kind of chariot, or 
chair, with very low wheels, uſed chiefly for taking the 
air in parks and gardens. 

The word is French, caleche, which Menage derives from 
__ _ carrus, carri, carriſcus, carriſca, carreſca, caleſca, 
cd ieche. 
The calaſh is for the moſt part richly decorated, and 
open on all ſides, for the conveniency of the air, and 
proſpect; or at moſt encloſed with light mantlets of 
waxed cloth, to be opened or ſhut at pleaſure. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have a deſcription 
of a new ſort of calaſb, going on two wheels, not hung 
on traces, yet caſier than the common coaches; having 
this farther advantage, that whereas a common coach 
will overtury if one wheel goes on a ſurface a foot and a 
half higher than that of the other, this will admit of a 
difference of three feet and one third, without danger of 
overturning, Add, that it would turn over and over, 
that is, after being turned ſo as that the ſpokes are pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and one wheel flat over the head of | 
him that rides in it, and the other flat under him, it will 
turn once more, by which the wheels are placed in ne 
quo, without any diſorder to the horſe, or rider. N“ 
172. p 1028. | 


Claus, 
or fiſtula, the nf 
herdſmen; uſually made eit 


CALASIRIS, or CaLass1s, in Antiquity, a linen tunic worn | 


e kind of pipe, 


| 


the Phoenician, Ægyptian, Roman, and other prieſts, 

e alſo find mention of the calaſiris as worn by che ſol- 

diers and by women. In which laſt ſenſe it ſeems to 

have been a knot in the women's gown, whereby it was 
drawn' about the neck, f 

CALATHIANA viola, in Botany, a name given by many 

writers to a ſpecies of GENTIAN, called allo by others 

neu monanthe. | 
ATHUS, in Antiquity, a kind of hand-baſket made 
of light wood, or ruſhes ; uſed by the women ſometimes 

to gather flowers, but chiefly after the example of Mi- 

nerva to put their work in. 

The figure of the calathus, as repreſented on ancient 
monuments, is narrow at the bottom, and widening 
upwards like that-of a top. Pliny compares it to that 
of a lily. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxi. cap. 5» 
The calathus, or work-baſket of Minerva, 
brated among the poets than her diſtaff. 5 

CALATHUS is alſo uſed to denote a drinking- eup. Pliny 
ſeems likewiſe to uſe it for the CaLYx of a, flower. 

| Hiſt. Nat, lib. xxv. cap. 7. 

CALATOR, in Antiquity, a cryer, or officer appointed to 
publiſh ſomething aloud, or call the people together. 
The word is formed from aan, voce, { call. Such 
miuiſters the pontifices- had, whom they uſed to ſend 
before them when they went to ſacrifice on feriæ or ho- 
lidays to advertiſe the people to leave off work. 

The magiſtrates alſo uſed calatores ; to call the people to 

the coMiTI1a. both criata and centuriata. The officers 
in the army alſo had calatores ; as had likewiſe many pri- 

vate families, to invite their gueſts to entertainmente. 

CALATRAYVA, a military order, inſtituted in 1158, by 
Sancho III. king of Caſtile, on the following occaſion. 
The Moors going to attack the little city Calatrava, and 
the Templars, who held it, ſurrendered it up to the 
king, on a fſuſricion of their inability to defend it; 
Diego Valeſquez, à Ciſtercian monk, but a man of 
quality, perſuaded Raimond, abbot of Fitero, a monaſtery 
of Ciſtercians, to beg Calatrava of the king. He ob- 
tained itz and Raimond and Diego put themſelves in 
it; being followed by a great number of people who 
joined them out of zeal, for the defence of Calatrava. 
The Moors abandoning the enterprize, many of thoſe, 
who came to the delence of the city, entered the order 
of the Ciſtercians; and that under a habit more fit for 
military than monaſtic exerciſe. Accordingly, they 
began to make excurſions on the Moors; and this was 
the riſe of the order of Calatrava. 

The firſt grand-maſter was Garcias ; unde; whoſe go- 
vernment the order was approved by Alexander III. in 
1164, and confirmed by Innocent III. in 1198. In 
1489, Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the conſent of 
pope Innocent VIII. reunited the grand maſterſhip of 
Calatrava to the Spaniſh crown: ſo that the kings of 
Spain are now become perpetual adminiſtrators there- 


C 


is no leſs cele- 


of. 

The knights bear a croſs gules, fleury with green, &c. 
Their rule and habit were originally that of the Ciſter- 
cians, but their dreſs was a little ſhortened, on account 
of their exerciſes: and in proceſs of time they were per- 
mitted a ſecular habit, 

Alphonſus IX. having recovered Alcantara from the 
Moors, in the year 1212, committed the cuſtody and 
defence thereof, firſt to the knights of Calatravaz and 
two years afterwards to the knights of the Pear-tree, 
another military order inſtituted in 1170, by Gomez 
Fernand, and approved by pope Alexander III. under 
the rule of St. Benedict: upon which they changed 
their name, and took the denomination of knights of 
Alcantara. 

CALAUDRA, in Ornithology, the nameof a bird of the lark- 
kind, and of the ſhape of the common lark, but conſider - 
ably larger. This bird is either the ſame with the com- 
mon Engliſh buntiug, called by authors emberiza alba, or 
very like it. 

CALAURITIS, in the Materia Medica 4 the Ancients, a 
name given to a ſort of litharge. We find the litharge 
made 1n the ſame operation will be of different colours, 
according to the degree of heat it receives; and we have 

accordingly dignified it with the ſounding names of li- 
tharge of gold, and litharge of ſilver: the Greeks went 
yet farther, and added to theſe a third kind, which they 
called a litharge of lead, or molybditis. All theſe forts of 
3 was brought in great abundance from Calauros, 
a ſmall ifland near Crete, to the Greeks, ſor their uſe 
in medicine. 

CALCADIS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
Arabians to white vitriol, or to ſome white vitriolic 
mineral. | 1 

CALCAGIUM, in Middle Age Writers, a tax or eontribu- 
tion paid by the neighbouring inhabitants towards the 
making or repairivg of a common cauſeway, 

CAT 
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CALCANEUM, or CALcantus, in Anatomy, the fame” 
as calx, os calcis, calcar, or the heel- Bone. 
It lies under the aſtragalus, to which it is articulated by 
zinglymus ; behind it is a large protuberance, -which 
makes the heel, and into which the tende N is N; 
ſerted. Ni HRT NNY R. 
CALCANTHUM, in Mineralogy, See VIT RIOT. 
CALCAR, in Anatomy, the ſame with ALAN Sun. 
CaLlca, le Olel-maling, is the name of a ſmall oven, of 
re verbetatoty furnace, in which the firſt calcination» of | 
ſand and ſalt of pot-aſhes is made, for turning them 
into what they call FRIT. | | 
CALCAREOUS, ſomething that . partakes of the nature 
and qualities of caLx, or lime. 
We ſay, a calcareous earth, 'ralcarrous ſtone, 
Liſter ſpeaks much of a calcareous nitre. 
Several authors attribute the beat of therme, or hot 
ſprings, to the admixture of a calcareous earth or ſtone, 
with the water.. h 5 
Calcarcous earths and ſtones, properly ſo called, have 
been found by experiment” to conſiſt of the following 
component parts; ' viz; quick- lime, or pure falcareous 
earth; fixed air, which, when extricated from them, is 
permanently elaſtic; and” water. But if the term is 
more generally applied according to common uſe, the 
earths and ſtones calcined for making quichlime, are 
intermixed»with various other ſubſtances, ſuch as ſand, 
or vitrifiable earth, clay, and metallic calces. Theſe 
earths acquire cauſticity, and Joſe a great part of their 
weight by calcination, and by difſolution in acids, in 
conſequence of the diſcharge of a conſiderable quantity 
7 fixed air. See A1R fed, PHOSPHORUS, and Quicł- 
IME. TE 

CALCAREUS /apts, the ſtone of which lime is made. 
The lapis calcareus is found unfit for the making of glaſs, 
by reaſon of the acid falt it abounds with. | 

CALCEARIUM, or CaLciaR1iuM, in Antiquity, a dona- 

tive, or largeſs, beſtowed on the Roman ſoldiers for buy- 
ing ſhoes, N 
In the monaſteries, calcearium denoted the daily ſervice 
of cleaning the ſhoes of the religious. | 

CALCEDONIANS, a denomination given by Copt writers 
to the MELCHI1TEs, on account of their adherence to 
the council of Calcedon. See CorHTi, MoxNoPny- 
SITES, &c. 

CALCEDONY, Lapis CAL cEtponivs, one of the loweſt- 
prized among precious ſtones z diverſified with various 
colours, partly tranſparent, and partly opake. | 
Salmaſius derives the word, by corruption, from carche- 

' donius; taking the modern calcedony to be the ſame with 
the lapis carchedonins of the ancients. 
The calcedony, or calcidony, nearly reſembles the common 
agate, and is reputed a ſpecies thereof: its colour is a 
milty grey, clouded with blue, yellow, or purple. It is 
ſuppoſed to be the white agate of the ancients 3 though 
we ſometimes find pieces of it blackiſh. 
It is very fit for the graver ; and much uſed either to 
engrave arms, &c. upon, as being harder and preferable 
to cryſtal, if good, or to paint them on the backſide. 
In ſome parts, vaſcs, cups, religious beads, &c. are 
made thereof. The cleareſt and beſt is that with a pale 
caſt of blue. | 
The Italians make it into beads, and both they and the 
Germans call theſe caſſidonies; but they are not determi- 
nate in the uſe of the word, but call beads of ſeveral of 
the agates by the ſame name. 
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Many chimerical virtues are attributed to this ſtone , 


but its true medicinal virtues ſeem to conſiſt in its ab- 
ſorbent quality, when reduced to a fine powder, and 
exhibited like other earthy and abſorbent powders. But 
becauſe apothecaries have other ſubſtances of the ſame 
virtues, aud at the ſame time far more ealily prepared, 
it is rarely deſcribed by the moderns. 
Neri thews how to make artificial calcedonies of the colour 
of agate, and oriental jaſpers. 

CALCEDONIUS is alſo a term uſed by the jewellers for a 
defect in ſome precious ſtones ;3 when, in turning them, 
they find white ſpots, or ſtains, like thoſe of the £a/- 


cedony. 
This defect is frequent in granates and rubies. The 


lapidaries uſually remedy it by hollowing the bottom of | 


the ſtone. . 
CALCENA, a term uſed by ſome medicinal writers to de- 
note a morbid tartareous humour in the body, 
CALCEOLUS, in Botany. See Lapr's ſlipper. | 
CALCHACCA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree whoſe bark is the caſſia /ignea, uſed 
in medicine. , 
CALCHOCRUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the /umaria or fumitory. 


CALCHOPHONOS l/apis, among the Ancients, a name | 


| 


- neſs, which, when cutinto thin plates, and:Qruck agajaft 
by any other hard body, 15 ned neg 
it ſeems to have been one of the hard black marbles 
CALCIFRAGA, in Bean, a name given by ſome authors 
to ſamphite. 10 b D | | 
The ancients alſo. gave the appellation calcifraga' to the 
ſea-fennel, though on a different account, becauſe of its 
ſprouting 5 
CALCIFRAOUS, /forevbreaking, an appellation given by 


—— 


the air, whereas the latter ma 


given to a ſtone of a black colour, and conſiderable hard- 


account of their lithontriptic quality. I 
CALCI NATION, the ac of reducing any matter into 


yield a black charcoal, and _ afterwartls whitiſh aſhes, 


and egg-ſhells, grow black 


not hold ſo univerſally, but that Mr. Boyle finds ſevera! 


be conſumed by burning bodies, being abſorbed by them 


be concluded, that the water and air together muſt be 


ſerved, that metals cannot be calcined in veſlels that arc 


Ke. A L 


gave a ſound like that of braſs: 


up in the mioule of ſtones. 


ſome to the ſcolopendrium; by others to pimpernel, on 


a CALX, ot very ſubtile white powdery. by fre, whereby 
it is deprived of its volatile or infſammable principles; 
ſometimes alſo called chemie pu ö ee 
Calcining differs from mere burning, as the gatter leaves 
the bodies of a black colour, the former of a white one 
If white wine tartar, ot the white cryſtals of ſuch tar- 
tar, are burnt without being truly calcined, the caput moy- 
tuum will be black. But if the calcination be continued 
till the tartar is perfectly reduced to aſhes, and kept 
long enough in a ſtrong fire, the remaining calx will be 
And ſo we ſee, that not only other vegetable 
ſubſtances, but even White woods, as the hazel, will 


Thus. alſo animal ſubſtances, naturally white, as bones, 
upon being burnt, and whit 

again when perfectly 1 n Mk 22 

Hence the rule aduſſa nigra, peruſta alba; which yet does 


exceptions to it. Lead calcined by a ſtrong lice turns to 
MINIUM; Which is of a red colour, _ 
Calcinationallo differs from mere combuſtion, or burning, 
in that the former requires the preſence and aſſiſtance of 
be done without it. 
Thus a coal kept in a veſſel exactly cloſed, will not be 
calcined though kept ever ſo long in a ſtrong fire; but 
when taken out in the open air, readily falls to pure white 
aſhes, without the help of any-new calcination. 

By calcination, the parts of bodies are not only much 
broken, but, racefied and rendered ſpecifically lighter. 
Thus the gravity of crude lead compared to water, is 
above eleven to one ; of calcined lead, only as nine to 
one. And the like holds of other metals: yet in ſome 
bodies calcination fometimes increaſes the abtolute gra- 
vity, while it diminiſhes the ſpecific : thus four ounces 
of regulus of antimony, by being kept in fuſion an hour 
and a half, will gain two drams and a half, notwith» 
ſtanding all that it has loſt by evaporation ; the reaſon of 
which ſeems difficult to aſſign. 5 

The increaſe of weight in minium, which is prepared 
from calcined lead, is ſaid to amount to one fourth the 
weight of the lead; and the lead recovered from the 
minium, to be one twentieth leſs than the origiral 
weight of the metal: and the quantity of lead recover- 
able, is leſs in proportion to the vehemence and conti- 
nuance of the 9 | 

The increaſe of weight, which the imperfect or cal- 
cinable metals acquire by calcination, has been Jong 
known to the chemiſts, though, before the modorn di- 
coveries with reſpeCt to fixed air, they had not been abie 
to allign any probable cauſe .of it. Dr, Pemberton, in 
his Chemical Lectures, obſerved, that the air, by acting 
on the inflammable ſubſtance either in metals or other 
bodies, expels it from them, and unites itſelf (in part 
at leaſt) to the remains of the body: and to this he 
aſcribed the additional weight acquired by their calces 
that portion of air which loſes its claſticity, and ſeems to 


in the proceſs of calcination, It had not eſcaped the no- 
tice of the ingenious Dr. Hales that the calces of metals 
contain air of ſome kind or other, and that this air con- 
tributes to their additional weight. Many ſacts have 
ſince been alledged in proof of this obſervation. Dr, 
Prieſtley found, that no weight is cither gained or loſt 
by the calcination of tin in a clole glaſs veſſel; and in an 
experiment for revivifying the calx in lead, he perceived 
a conſiderable generation of air; and he afterwards ex- 
pelled a quantity of air, by heating a ſmall phial filled 
with red lead, about ſour or five times the bulk of the 
lead, together with a ſmall quantity of water ; whence 


the cauſe of the addition of weight in the calx ; and this, 
he apprehends, is, in ſome inſtances, owing to a nitraus 
acid extracted from the common air in which metallic 
ſubſtances are calcined. M. Lavoiſier had about the 
ſame time made a ſimilar diſcovery, and he explains the 
whole proceſs of calcination by means of the combination 
of fixed air with metals converted into calces. He ob- 


either cloſely ſtopped or exhauſted of air; that the faci- 


lity of ca/cination depends on the extent of ſurface in ” 
met. 
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etal, that is expoſed to the air; that the efferveſcen 
which 8 the metallie ſubſtance — 
from the ſtate of a calx to that of a metal, is no more 
than the ſeparation of an elaſtic fluid which before ex- 
i\ted under a fixed form, and at this inſtant recovers its 
elaſticity; and that whenever a metal paſſes from its 
metallic ſtate to that of a calx, there is an abſorption ot 
the ſame fluid, and that the calcination is nearly propor- 
tionable to this abſorption. Dr. Prieſtley had obſerved, 


that a diminution in the yotame of air was produced by | 


the calcination of metals; and M. Lavoiſier adds, that 
this diminution is nearly anſwerable to the augmentation 


of weight in the metal. He. concludes, however, from | 


ſome ſubſequent experiments, that the air which may 
be obtained from all metallic calces, is not fixed, but 
common air, in à ſtate rather more pure than that 
which we uſually breathe ; and that the fixed air, which 
is produced from reductions in the common method, 
does not proceed from the calx, but from the char- 
coal employed in the proceſs : whereas Dr. Prieſtley 
found, that ſeveral of the metallic calces yielded fixed 
air by heat only, as we. have already obſerved, with- 
out any addition of charcoal. See Pemberton's Courſe 
of Chemiſtry, p. 245- Prieitley's Exp. and Obſ. on 
Air, vol. ii. p. 194, &c. Lavoifier's Eſſays Phyſical 
and Chemical, vol, i. pt. ii. chap. 5, 6, 7, and Appen- 
dix. 

CalcixnaTion, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes 
alſo the ſolution of metalline bodies by corroſive mat- 
ters. 

In this ſenſe, calcination is divided into adual, and po- 
tential. 

CALCINATION, adfuel, is that effeted by actual fire, of 
wood, coals, or other fewel, raiſed to a certain heat, 
according to the nature of the ſubſtance to be cal- 
cined, 

Actual calcination is ſubdivided into incineration, and re- 
ver beration, To this head alſo belongs the exiznftion of 
things ignited, 

CALCINATION, potential, is that procured by potential fice; 

viz. by falts, ſulphurs, and other druge, which have, as 
it were, the force of fire; as ſtrong waters, corroſive 
ſpirits, &c. : 
Gold is calcined by reverberatory fire, with mercury, 
and ſal ammoniac; filver with common falt, and alkali 
falt ; copper with ſalt, and ſulphur; iron with ſal ammo- 
niac, and vinegar ; tin, with antimony, lead, and ſul- 
phur ; mercury, with agua fortis; this laſt, alſo, as well 
as moſt other minerals, calcines with fire alone, without 
any other ingredient. ; : 

CaicinaT1oOn, potential, phileſophical, or chemical, compre- 
hends AMALGAMATION, PRECIPITATION, EVAPORA- 
TION, FUMIGATION, and CEXMENTATION; and DE- 
TONATI1ON by nitre is alſo reduced by Libavius to this 
ſpecies of caleination. 

CALCINATION by dry corroſion, is that effect without 
moilture, by the application of dry corroſive ſalts; to 
which head belongs CZzMENT ATIONs 

CALCINATION by waporous corrofion, is when metalline bo- 
dies, being reduced to thin plates, are expoſed to the 
action of an acrimonious fume or vapour. 

There are divers ways of perſorming this; ſometimes 
the plates are ſuſpended over aqua fortis; ſometimes 
over vinegar, or the recrements of preſſed grapes; ſome- 
times, eſpecially the nobler metals, over melted lead or 
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CatcmaTui minus,” denotes à thing which is naturally 
ſweet, as ſugar, manna, &c. | | 
CALCIS Os. See Os Calcit. r , 7N 
CALCITRAPA, in Botany. See CENTAaUuRyY.' | 7 
CALCITR APOIDES, thorny knap-weed;'in Botany. See 
CENTAURY. | 
CALCULARI, in Antiquity, a ſort of jugglers who prac- 
tifed fight of hand. "Their art conſiſted in laying ſeveral 
calculi, or counters on the table, then covering them 
with cups, and ſhifting and changing them with dexte- 
rity, like what is practiſed by our jugglers. 
CALCULARY of a pear, a congeries of little ſtony knots 
diſperſed through the whole parenchyma of the fruit. 
The calculary is no vital or eſſential part of the fruit ; 
the ſeveral khots whereof it conſiſts being only ſo many 
coneretions or precipitations out of the ſap, as we fee in 
urines, wines, and other liquors. | 
CALCULATION, the act of computing ſeveral ſums, by 
adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, . of dividing. des 
" ARITHMETIC, Ke 
An error in calculation is never protected, or ſecured, by 
any ſentence, decree, &c. In ſtating accounts, :there is 
always underſtood, ſalve errore calculi. l AgStind 
The word calculus is uſed in this ſenſe, in alluſion to the 
practice of the ancients, who uſed cakut, or little ſtones; 
in making computations, in taking ſuffrages, and in 
keeping accounts, &c. as we now uſe counters, figures, 


A merchant or trader is ſaid to have been miſtaken in 
his calculation or accounts, when he has happened to take 
falſe meaſures, and has not ſucceeded in his undertakings 
ſo well as he expected. ' 
CALCULATION is more particularly uſed to fignify the 
computations" in aſtronomy and geometry, for making 
tables of logarithms, ephemerides, finding the times of 
eclipſes, &c. | | 
CALCULATION of clock and watch-work. See Clock and 
WATCH-WORK. 2 
CALCULATOR, a machine contrived and conſtructed by 
Mr. Ferguſon, in the ſhape of an otrery, for exhibiting 
the motions of the earth and moon, and reſolving à va- 
riety of aſtronomical problems. See the conſtruction, 
figure, and uſe of this machine, in Ferguſon's Aftro- 
nomy, 4to. p. 265, &c. 8 
CALCULATORES, in Antiquity, accomptants who ter- 
koned their ſums by calculi. There were ſeveral ſervarits 
under this denomination in great families. Children 
alſo at ſchool were taught to practiſe the ſame. 
In the ancient canons we find a ſort of diviners, or en- 
chanters, cenſured under the denomination of culculy- 
_ | 
CALCULUS, primarily, denotes a little ſtone; pebble, ot 
counter, anciently uſed in making computations; taking 
of ſuffrages, playing at tables, and the like, 
Hence the phraſe pencre calculos, to denote à ſcries of 
reaſons, and a multitude of others alluding to the uſe of 
theſe calculi in accounts. Computiſts were by the law- 
yers called caculones, when they were either ſlaves; or 
newly freed men; thoſe of a better condition were deno- 
minated calculator es, or numerarit : ordiaarily there was 
| one of theſe maſters in each family of diſtinction; the 
title of whoſe othce was a calculis, or a rationibus. 
The Roman judges anciently gave their opinions by 
calculi, which were white for abſolution, and black for 
condemnation. 


| 
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quickſilver, &c, 8 

CalcinNaTion, humid, is either by vapour, or immer- 
Gon, Iron is calcined to a ſubtile crocus, by a vapo- 
rous corroſion over ſtrong aqua fortis, Lead is calcined; 
to ceruſſe over vinegar, copper over the recrements of 
grapes. 

CALCINAT1ON, humid, by immer/ion, is when the body is 
dipt into the corroſive fluid, and s either performed 
by amalgamation vr precipitation. | | 

CaLcinaTioN, reverberatory, propeily denotes the ſolu- 
tion or reduCtion of a body into a CALX or impalpable 
powder; ſometimes alſo denominated ALCOHOL, *' 

CALCINATION of gold and ſilver by electricity, was effected 
by Mr. Canton, who, by the heat of eleCtrical exploſions, 


produced numberleſs beautiful globules of tranſparent | 


glaſs, and alſo, others tinged with all the varieties of co- 


lour from thoſe metals. He made it alſo probable that | 


the Hlacł duſt diſcharged from the braſs chain, and other 
pieces of metal in ſuch experiments, is the calx or glaſs 
of the metal reduced to ſmaller particles than the laws 
of optics require to produce colour, Hiſt. of Elect. 
edit. 1775, vol it. p. 292. See ELECTRICAL Batter y. 

| CALCINA TUM, A cALx or body which has undergone 
CALCINATION. 

. CaLcinaTuUM 4s, is uſed by alchemiſts for any thing 

rendered ſweet by chemical art, which of its own na- 


Hence calculus albus, in ancient writers; denotes a fa 
|  vourable vote, Either in behalf of a perſon to be abſolved 
and acquitted of a charge, or elected ro ſome diguity or 
poſt ; as calculus niger did the contrary. 

This uſage is ſaid to have been borrowed from the 'Thra- 
cians, who marked their happy or proſperous days by 
white, and their unhappy by black pebbles, put each 

ight into an urn. Hence alſo the phraſes, f:2are, no- 
tare aliquid albo, nigrove lapillo ſeu calculo; 
Beſides the diverſity of colour, there were ſome alſo 
which had figures or characters painted or engraven 
on them; as thoſe which were in uſe in taking the ſuf- 
— both in the ſenate and at aſlemblies of the 

eople. | | 

he letters marked upon theſe calculi were U. N. for uti 
rogas, and A. for antique ; the firſt of which expreſſed an 
approbation of the law, the latter a rejection ot it. 
Afterwards the judges, who fat in capital cauſes uſed 
| calculi marked with the letter A. for abjo/vo, C. tor can- 
demno, and N. L. for non liquet ; ſiguifying a more full 
information was required. 
We may alſo mention another ſpecies of calculi uſed at 
the public games, whereby the rank and order in which 
the athletæ were to fight was determined. If for in- 
ſtance they were twenty, then twenty of theſe pieces 
were caſt into an urn; each ten were marked with 


ture was not ſo; as mercurius dulcis, or ſaccharum ſaiurni. 
Vol. I. Ne 53. 


numbers from one to ten, and the law was, that each of 
71 thols 
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thoſe who drew, ſhould fight him who had drawa the 
fame number. | 
Theſe were called calculi athletici, | 
CarcvLvs is alfo uſed: in Ancient Grammatic Writers for a 
kind of weight equal to two grains of cicer. Some make 
it equivalent to the filigua, which is equal to three grains 
of barley. Two calcul: made the ceratium. 
Carevrus 7 gm is a method of differencing quan- 
tities, or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which, 
being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given quan- 
tity: or, it is the arithmetic of the infinitely ſmall dif- 
ferences of variable quantities. 
The foundation of this calculus is an infinitely ſmall quan- 
tity, or an infiniteſimal, which is a portion of a quan- 
tity incomparable to that quantity, or that is leſs than 
any aſſignable one, and therefore accounted as nothing; 
the error accruing by omitting it being leſs than any aſ- 
fignable one. Hence two quantities, only differing by 
an infiniteſimal, are repured equal. 
Thus, in Aftronony, the diameter of the earth is an in- 
finitefimal, in reſpect of the diſtance of the fixed ſtars; 
and the ſame holds in abſtract quantities. The term in- 
finiteſimal, therefore, is merely reſpeCtive, and involves 
a relation to another quantity; and does not denote any 
real ens or being. 
Now infiniteſimals are called differentials, or differential 
quantities, when they are conſidered as the differences of 
two quantities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them moments; 
conſidering them as the momentary increments of quan- 
tities; v. g. of a line generated by the flux of a point; 
or of a ſurface by the flux of a line. The differential 


calculus, therefore, and the doCtrine of FLUX10nws, are | 


the ſame thing under different names; the former given 
M. Leibnitz, and the latter by fir Iſaac Newton : 
each of them lay claim to the diſcovery. 
There is, indeed, a difference in the manner of expreſſ- 
ing the quantities reſulting from the different views 
wherein the two authors conſider the infiniteſimals; the 
one as moments, the other as differences : Leibnitz, and 
moſt foreigners, expreſs the differentials of quantities by 
the ſame letters as variable ones, only prefixing the let- 
ter. 4: thus the differential of x is called 4 x; and that 
of y, dy: now 4 x is a poſitive quantity, if x continually 
increaſe; negative if it decreaſe. 
The Engliſh, with fir Iſaac Newton, inſtead of d x 
write & (with a dot over it) ; for dy, j, &c. which fo- 
reigners object againſt, on account of that confuſion of 
points, which they imagine ariſes, when differentials are 
again differenced ; beſides, that the printers are more apt 
to overlook a point than a letter. Stable quantities being 
always expreſſed by the firſt letters of the alphabet d a 
=o, db=0, d c=0; wherefore 4 (x+y—a)=d x+d y, 
and d (x—y+a) dx—dy. 80 that the differencing of 
quantities is eaſily performed, by the addition or ſubtrac- 
tion of their compounds. 
To difference quantities that multiply each other; the 
rule is, fiſt, multiply the differential of one factor into 
the other factor, the ſum of the two factors is the dif- 
ferential ſought : thus, the quantities being x , the dif- 
ferential wif be xdy+ydx,.i. e. d (xy)=xdy+yds. 
Secondly, if there be three quantities mutually multi- 
plying each other, the factum of the two muſt then be 
multiplied into the differential of the third: thus, ſup- 
poſe vey, let vx=!t, then vx y=ty; N d 
(vxy)=tdy+ yadt, but dt =vdx+xdv. Theſe va- 
Jues, therefore, being ſubſtitued in the antecedent dif- 
ferential, tdy + y4t, the reſult is, d (vxy) = + 
vydx+xydv. Hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to 
roceed, where the quantities are more than three. 

f one variable quantity increaſe, while the other y de- 
creaſes, it is evident yd x—x dy will be the differential 
of xy. 

To difference quantities that mutually divide each other ; 
the rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of the diviſor 
into the dividend; and, on the contrary, the differential 
of the dividend into the diviſor z ſubtraQt the laſt pro- 
duct from the firſt and divide the remainder by the 
ſquare of the diviſor ; the quotient is the differential of 
the quantities - mutually dividing each other. See 
FLUXIONS. 

Calculus exponentialis, is the method of differencing ex- 
ponential 132 or of finding and ſummoning up the 
differentials or moments of exponent quantities; or at 
jeaſt bringing them to geometrical conſttuctions. 

By exponential quantity is here underſtood à power 
whoſe exponent is variable; v. 2 x*, ak, , where the 
| exponent x does not denote the ſa 


others for 5, &c, 
To difference an exponential quantity : there is nothing re- 
quired but to reduce the exponential qualities to loga- 


richmic ones; which done, the differencing is managed 


| 


me in all the points of | 
2 curve, but in ſome ſtands for 2, in others for 3, in | 


—— 


CALcuLy s integralis, or ſummatorius, is 2 method of i 
ing, or ſumming up moments, or differential 


Calculus 


CALCULUS tiburtinus, a ſort of 
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8s in logarithmic quantities. Thus, ſu 
ential of the exponential quality x7 I ts — 
* ** 2 0 


Then will „SU 


That is, x lady KAR. Bernouilli O | 
tom. 1. p- 183. Sce ExrOTENTIAI. 28 Open, 


ntegrat- 


i. e. from a differential quantity given, to end the . 


tity from whoſe differencing the given differential 
The integral calculus, therefore, 1 the N of 42 
ferential one: whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the 
differential method, fuxions, give this calculus which 
aſcends from the fluxion, to the flowing or Variable 
quantities, or, as foreigners expreſs it, from the differ. 
ences to the ſums, by the name of the inverſe method of 
Le LUXIONS, 
ence, the integration is known to be juſtly perf, 
h the 1 ound, according to the A. — 
erential calculus, being difference roduce 
— be ſummed. ; 4 4 n 
uppoſe / the ſign of the ſum, or integral quantity; th 
/ 7 d x nh denote the ſum, or integral * di 4 
yd x. 
To integrate, or ſum up a differential quantity. It is demon- 
ſtrated, firſt, at ſdx=x: ſecondly, / (dx+dy)=x 
+y: thirdly, / (xdy+y dx)=xy fourthly, (* 


dx=x®: fiſthly, /(n: m) x D... ſixthly, 
m 


JS (ydx—xdy):F=x:ty. Of theſe, the fourth 
fifch caſes are the moſt Gras wherein the A 
tial quantity is integrated, by adding a variable unity to 
the exponent, and dividing the ſum by the new expo- 
nent multiplied into the differential of the root; v. g- 
the fourth caſe, by m— (1+1) dx, i. e. by mdsx, 
If the differential quantity to be integrated, doth not come 
under any of theſe formulas, it muſt either be reduced 
to an integral finite, or an infinite ſeries, each of whoſe 
terms may be ſummed. 

It may be here obſerved, that, as in the analyſis of finites, 
any quantity may be raiſed to any degree of power; but 
vice ver ſa, the root cannot be extracted out of any num- 
ber required: ſo in the analyſis of infinites, any variable 
or flowing quantity may be differenced ; but, wice ver/a, 
any differential cannot be integrated. And as, in the 
analyſis of finites, we are not yet arrived at a method of 
extracting the 100ts of all equations; ſo neither has the 
integral calculus arrived at its perfection: and as, in the 
former, we are obliged to have recourſe to approxima- 


tion; ſo in the latter, we have recourſe to infinite sERIES, 


where we cannot attain to a perſect integration. 


CALCcCULVUs /iteralis, or literal CALCULUs, is the ſame with 


4 arithmetic, or algebra, ſo called from its uſing 
e letters of the alphabet: in conttadiſtinction to nu- 
meral arithmetic, which uſes figures. 

In the literal calculus, given quantities are expreſſed by the 
firſt letters, abc 4; and quantities ſought by the laſt 
2 y#, &c. Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame letters. 


CAaLCULus, in Medicine, the diſeaſe of the ſtone in the 


bladder, or kidneys. ; 

The term is Latin, and ſignifies a little pebble. 

The calculus in the bladder is called /ithiafis; and in the 
kidneys, nephritis, See STONE, 

ineruæ, among the Ancient Lawyers, denoted. 
the deciſion of a cauſe, wherein the judges were equally 
divided. The expreſſion is taken from che hiſtory of 
Oreſtes, repreſented by Aſchylus and Euripides; at 
whoſe trial, before the Aleopagites for the murder of his 
mother, the votes being equally divided for and againſt 
him, Minerva interpoſed, and gave the {caſting vote, or 
calculus, in his behalf, 

M. Cramer, profeſſor at Marpurg, has a diſcourſe ex- 
preſs, De Calculo Minerva; wherein he maintains, that 
all the effect an entire equality of voices can, have, is to 


leave the cauſe in flatu guss. 
7 ſtone, formed in 


great plenty about the cataracts of the Anio, and other 


rivers in Italy; of a white colour, and in ſhape oblong, 
round, or echinated, They are a ſpecies of the — 
lapideæ, and generated like them ; and fo like ſugat- 
plums in the whole, that it is a common jeſt at Rome to 
deceive the unexperienced by ſerving them up at deſerts. 


CALDA, or CaLpuw, in the Ancient Diet, denotes hot 
water, 


CAL 


water, uſed much among the Romans, ativiently, 45 4 
drink partly for pleaſure, and partly for health. 
The word 1s formed _ calidus, hot; aqua being under- 
+ calda, q. d. calida aqua. 35 
Lide Caſtatio, Niercurlalis, Baccius, and Freinſhe- 
mius, have treated largely de potu calde, or caldi, Act. 
ud, Lipſ. 1721: . 

CALDARTA Judiciaria, the method of trial, or FUGA- 
T10N by boiling water. See OKDEAL. 

CALDARIUM, in the Ancient Baths, denoted a brazen 
veſſel or ciſtern, placed in the hypocauſtum, full of hot 
water, to be drawn thence into the piſcina or BATH, to 

ive it the neceſſary degree of heat: 
Tn this ſenſe, the 7 ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from 
the tepidarium and frigidarium. 

Canter tun alſo — the ſtove, or ſudatory, being a 
cloſe vaulted room, wherein by hot dry fumes, without 
water, people were brought to a profuſe ſweet. 

In which ſenſe, caldarium was the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe detominated vaporarium ſudatorium, and laco- 
nium; in the Greek baths, hypocauſtunt, vroxavrw., 

CAU DAR , denotes Por- Metal. 

CALDRON, a large kitchen utenſil, commonly made of 
copper z baving a moveable iron handle, whereby to hang 
it on the chimney hook. 

The word is formed from the French chaudron, or rather 
the Latin ca/darium. ; 

CAarDRONs, boiling in, caldariis decoquere, is a capital pu- 
niſhment ſpoken of in the middle age writers, decreed 
to divers ſorts of criminals, but chiefly to debaſers of 
the coin. 

One of the torments inflicted on the ancient Chriſtian 
martyrs, was boiling in caldrons of water, oil, &c. 

CALE, or KAL E, in Botany, a ſpecies of the BRASSICA, 
or cabbage, See BORECOLE and COLEWwORT. 

CALE, fea» See CRAMBE. ; 

CALEA, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia polygamia 
equalis claſs of plants; the receptacle of which is co- 
vered with a hairy down, and the calyx imbricated. 
There are three ſpecies. 

CALEDONIANS, in Antiquity, the ancient inhabitants of 
that part of Britain which lies northward beyond Gra- 
ham's Dyke, or the wall of Antoninus Pius, afterwards 
called Pits by the Romans and Provincials. The term 
Caledonii became, in proceſs of time, ſo common among 
the Roman writers, that they applied it generally to all 
Britain, and all the foreſts of Britain, 

Camden derives the name from the plural taledion, of the 

Britiſh word haled, hard; whence Caledonii, denoting a 

ople hardy, wnervilized, and ru/tic. Buchanan derives 
it from the old Scottiſh word calden, hazel-tree. 

CALEFACIENTIA, in Medicine. The calefacienta of th 

Latins are the ſame with the S$epuarrma of the Greeks; 
and denote no more than what we commonly call warm- 
ing medicines. 'That the natures and qualities of the 
ſeveral medicines coming under this denomination may 
be the more thoroughly underſtood, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that there may be heat without any external ap- 
pearance of fire, and that it diſcovers itſelf by number- 
leſs effects; but in no inſtance more conſpicuouſly than 
by the dilatation of the air in the thermometer. Boer- 
haave's Chemiſtry, vol. i. 
The means then by which warmth is generated in bo- 
dies, are the very ſame with thoſe by which apparent fire 
is produced, Where there is a heat, there is alſo a pro- 
portionable and correſpondent motion and agitation of 
the parts of the body ſaid to be hot; and, vice ver ſa, 
where there is an agitation of the parts of a body there 
is a proportionable heat and warmth. 

CALEFACTION, a ſchool term for thg action of fire in 
heating a body; or the impulſe which the particles of a 
hot body impreſs on other bodies around, 

The word is particularly uſed in pharmacy; where cale- 
Faction is diltinguiſhed. Gam coction: the firſt being ap- 
plied where the thing is only beated, without boiling. 

CALENDAR, KaLEnDARIUM, CALENDARIUM, or KA- 
LENDAR, a diſtribution of time, accommodated to the 
uſes of lifez or a table, or ALMANAC, containing the 
order of days, weeks, months, FEAsTs, &c. happening 
throughout the YEAR. See TIME, MonTH, YEAR, &c. 
It is called calendar from the word calende, anciently 


wrote in large characters at the head of each month. | 


See CALENDS. ; 

The days in calendars were originally divided into octo- 
ades, or eighthe, but afterwards, in imitation of the Jews, 
into hebdomades, or ſeven; which cuſtom, Scaliger ob- 
ſerves, was not introduced among the Romans till after 
the time of Theodoſius. | 

There are divers calendars, according to the different 
forms of the year, and diſtributions of time, eſtabliſhed 


in different countries. Hence the Roman, the Jewiſh, | 
the Perüan, the Julian, the Gregorian, &c. calendars. | 


2 


” 
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The ancient Roman calendar is glven by Rictivits, Stru- 
vius, Danet, and others; by which we ſee the order and 
number of the Roman holy-days, and work-days. 

The three Chriſtian calendars are given by Wolflus in his 
Elements of Chronology. 5 

The Jewiſh calendar was fixed by rabbi Hillel, about the 


* 360, from which time the days of their year may 
e reduced to thoſe of the Julian calendar. 


CALENDAR, the Roman, owed its origin to Romulus; but 


it has undergone various reformations ſince his tima. 
That legiſlator diſtributed time in ſeveral periods, for 
the uſe of the people under his command : but as he 
was much better verſed in matters of war than of aſtro- 
nomy, he only divided the year into ten months, mak- 
ing it begin in the ſpring, on the firſt of March : ima- 
gining the ſun made his courſe through all the ſeaſons in 
three hundred and four days. 

Romulus's calendar was reformed by Numa, who added 
two months more, January and February; placing them 
before March: ſo that his year conſiſted of three hun- 
dred fifty-five days, and began on the firſt of January. 
He choſe, however, in imitation of the Greeks, to make 
an intercalation of forty-five days, which he divided into 
:wo parts, intercalating a month of twenty-two days at 
the end of each two years; and at the end of each two 
years more, another month of rwenty-three days; which 
month, thus interpoſed, he calls Marcedenius, or the in- 
rercalary February. 

But theſe intercalations being ill obſerved by the pontiffs, 
to whom Numa committed the care of them, occaſioned 
great diſorders in the conſtitution of the year ; which 
Cæſar, as ſovereign pontiff, endeavoured to remedy : to 
this end, he made choice of Soſigenes, a celebrated aſtro- 
nomer of thoſe times: who found, that the diſpenſation 
of time in the calendar could never be ſettled on any ſure 
footing, without having regard to the annual courſe of 
the ſun. Accordingly, as the ſun's yearly courſe is per- 
formed in three hundred ſixty-five days fix hours, he re- 
duced the year to the ſame number of days; the years 
of this correction of the calendar was a year of confuſion; 
they being obliged, in order to ſwallow up the ſixty- 
ſeven days that had been imprudently added, and which 
occaſioned the confuſion, to add two months beſides the 
Marcedonius, which chanced to fall out that year; ſo 
that this year conſiſted of fifteen months, or four hun- 
dred forty-five days. This reformation was made in tbe 
year of Rome 708, forty-two or forty-three years before 
Chriſt. See YBa. 

The Roman called alſo Julian calendar, from its refor- 
mer Julius, is diſpoſed into quadriennial periods; whete- 
of the three firſt years, which he called communes, conſiſt 


of three hundred ſixty-five days: and the fourth bi/- 


ſextile, of three hundred fixty-ſix ; by reafon of the (ix 
hours, which in four years make a day, or ſomewhat 
leſs; for in one hundred thirty-four years an intercalary 
day is to be retrenched. On this account it was, that 
pope Gregory XIII. with the advice of Clavius and Cia- 
conius, appointed, that the hundredth year of each cen- 
tury ſhould have no biſſextile, excepting in each fourth 
century: that is, a ſubtraftion is made of three biſſex- 


tile days in the ſpace of four centuries : by reaſon of the 


eleven minutes wanting in the ſix hours whereof the biſ- 
ſextile conſiſts, See BisSEXTILE. 

This reformation of the calendar, or the new ſtyle, as we 
call it, commenced on the fourth of Oftober 1582, when 
ten days were thrown out at once; ſo many having been 
introduced into the computation ſince the time of the 
council of Nice, in 325, by the defeCt of eleven minutes. 


CALENDAR, Julian Chriſtian, is that wherein the days of 


the week are determined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, by means of the ſolar cycle; and the new and 
full moons, eſpecially the paſchal full moon, with the 
feaſt of Eaſter, and the other moveable feaſts depending 
thereon, by means of golden numbers, rightly diſpoſed 
through the Julian year, See Cre, and Golden 
NUMBER. 

In this calendar, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed to be 
fixed to the twenty-firſt day of March, and the cycle of 
nineteen years, or the golden numbers, conſtantly to in- 
dicate the places of the new and full moons; yet both are 
erroneous. And hence aroſe a very great irregularity 
in the time of Eaſter. To ſhew this error more appac- 
ently, let us apply it to the year 1715. In this year, 
then, the vernal equinox falls on the tenth of March; 
and therefore comes too early by eleven days. The pal- 
chal full moon falls on the ſeventh of April; and there- 
fore too late, with regard to the cycle, by three days. 
Eaſter, therefore, which ſhould have been on the tenth 
of April, was that year on the ſeventeenth, The error. 
here, lies only in the metemptoſis, or poſt-poſition of 
the moon, through the defect of the lunar cycle. If the 
full moon had fell on the eleventh of March, Eaſter 


| wou'd 


CAL 


would have fallen on the thirteenth of March; and 
therefore the error, ariling from the anticipation of the 
equinox, would have exceedingly augmented that ariſing 
from the poſt-poſition. Theſe errors, in courſe of time, 
were ſo multiplied, that the calendar no longer exhibited 
any regular Faſter Pope Gregory XIII. therefore, by 
the advice of Aloyſius Lilius, in 1582, threw ten days 
out of the month of October, to reſtore the equinox to 
its place, viz. the twenty-firſt of March; and thus in- 
.troduced the form of the Gregorian year, with ſuch a 
proviſion, as that the equinox ſhould be conſtantly kept 
to the twenty-firſt of March. The new moons and full 
moons, by advice of the ſame Lilius, were nor to be in- 
dicated by golden numbers, but by epacts. The calen- 
dar, however, was ſtill retained in England, without this 
correQtion : whence there was a difference of eleven days 
between our time and that of our neighbours. But by 
24 Geo, II. cap. 23. the Gregorian computation is eſta- 
bliſhed here, and accordingly took place in 1752. See 
STYLE. | | 
CALEN DAR, Gregorian, is that which, by means of epacts, 
righily diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines 
the new and full moons, and the'time of Eaſter, with the 
moveable feaſts depending thereon, inthe Gregorian year. 
The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Ju- 
lian, both in the form of the year, and in that epacts are 


ſubſtituted in lieu of golden numbers; for the uſe and | 


diſpoſition whereof, fee ErAcT. . 

Though the Gregorian calendar. be preferable to the Ju- 
lian, yet it is not without its defects (perhaps, as Tycho 
Brahe and Caſlini imagine, it is — ever to bring 
the thing to a perfect juſtneſs.) For, firſt, the Grego- 
tian intercalation does not hinder but that the equinox 
ſometimes ſucceeds the twenty-firſt of March, as far as 
the twenty-thirdz and ſometimes anticipates it, falling 
on the nineteenth ; and the full moon, which falls on 
the twentieth of March, is ſometimes tbe paſchal; yet 
not ſo accounted by the Gregorians. On the other hand, 
the Gregorians account the full moon of the tweuty-ſe- 
cond of March, the paſchal; which yet, falling before 
the equinox, is not paſchal. In the firſt caſe, therefore, 
Eaſter is celebrated in an irregular month; in the latter, 
there are two Eaſters in the ſame eccleſiaſtical year. In 
like manner, the cyclical compytation being founded on 
mean full moons, which yet may precede or follow the 
true ones by ſome hours, the wy full moon may fall 
on Saturday, which is yet referred by the cycle to Sun- 
day; whence, in the firſt caſe, Eaſter is celebrated eight 
days later than it ſhould be; in the other it is celebrated 
on the very day of the full moon, with the Jews and 
Quartodeciman heretics ;z contrary to the decree of the 
council of Nice. Scaliger and Calviſius ſhew other faults 


in the Gregorian calendar, ariſing from the negligence | 


and inadvertency of the authors: yet is this calendar ad- 
hered to by the Romaniſts throughout Europe, &c. and 
uſed wherever the Roman breviary is uſed. 
CALENDAR, reformed, or corrected, is that which, ſetting 
aſide all apparatus of golden numbers, epacts, and do- 
minical letters, determines the equinox, with the paſchal 
full moon, and the moveable feaſts depending thereon, 
by aſtronomical computation, according to Rudol- 
phine tables. 

This calendar was introduced among the proteſtant ſtates 
of Germany, in the year 1700, when eleven days were 


at once thrown out of the month of February; ſo that | 


in 1720, February had but eighteen days; by this means 
the cortected ſtyle agrees with the Gregorian. This al- 
teration in the form of the year they admitted for a 
time; in expectation, that the real quantity of the tro- 
Pical year being at length more accurately determined by 
obſervation, the Romaniſts would agree with them, on 
ſome more convenient intercalation, 

CALENDAR, conftruttion of a, or almanac. « 1. Compute the 
ſun's and moon's place for cach day of the year; or take 
them from ephemerides. 2. Find the dominical letter, 
and, by means thereof, diſtribute the calendar into weeks. 
3. Compute the time of Eaſter, and thence the fix other 
moveable feaſts. 4. Add the moveable feaſts, with 
the names of the martyrs. 5. To every day add the 
ſun's and moon's place, with the riſing and ſetting of 
each luminary ; the length of day and night; the cre- 
puſcula, and the aſpeQs of the planets. 6. Add, in the 
proper place, the chief phaſes of the moon, and the 
ſun's entrance into the cardinal points; i, e. the ſolſtices 
and equinoxes; together with the riſing and the ſetting, 
eſpecially heliacal, of the planets, and chief fixed ſtars: 


means for each of which will be found under the proper | 


heads. 1 27% | 
The duration of the crepuſcula, or the end of the even- 
ing and beginning of the morning twilight ; together 
may be transferred from the calendars of one year into 
| 


CALENDAR 
with the ſun's riſing and ſetting, and the length of days, | 


TAL 


- thoſe of another x the differences in the-ſcyeral years be 


ing too {mall to be of any conſideration in civil life. 
Hence it appears, that the conſttuction of a calendar ha; 
nothing in it of myſtery, or difficulty ; if tables of the 
heavenly motions be at hand. See ALMmanac, 

Some divide calendars or almanaes into public and private 
perfect and imperſect; others into heathen aud Chric. 
tian. 9 
Public almanars are thoſe of à larger ſize, uſually hung 
vp for common or family ule ;z private are thoſe of the 
ſmaller kind, to be carried about either in the hang 
inſcribed on a ſlaff, or in the pocket; perfect, thoſe 
which have the dominical leiters as wer as primes 
and feaſts inſcribed on them z imperfect, thoſe which. 
have only the primes and immoveable feaſts. I 
about the fourth century, they all carried the mart; 
of heatheniſm 3 from * age to the ſeventh, f 
are generally divided between hratheniſm 
tianity. | | 
Almanacs are of ſotnewhat different compoſition, ſome 
containing more points, others fewer. 1 he efſential part 
is the cal undar of months and days, with the rifings and 
ſettings of the ſun, age of the moon, &c. To tlicſe are 
added various parerga, aſtronomical, aftrologicaly me- 
teorolical, chronological, and even political, rural, 
medical; &c. as calculations; and accounts of eclipſes 
ſolar ingreſſes, aſpects, and configurations of the heavenly 
bodies, lupations, heliocenttical and geocenttical mo- 
tions of the planets, prognoſtics of the weather, and pre- 
dietions of other events, tables of the planetary motions, 
the tides, terms, intereſt, twilight, equation, kings, &c. 

CALENDAR, Ge/alean, or Jellalcan, is a correction of the 
Perſian calender, made by order of ſultan Gelaleddan, in 
the 467th year of the Hegira; of Chriſt 1089. See 
Eroch and YEAR, 

CALENDAR is alſo applied to divers other compoſitions re- 
ſpecting the twelve months of the year. 

In this ſenſe, Spencer has given the ſhepherd's calend 
Evelyn, and Millar, the gat dener's calendar, &c. 

CALENDAZE. is uſed for the catalogue, or faſti, anciently 
kept in each church, of the ſaints, both univerſal, an4 
thoſe particularly honoured in each chuich; with their 
biſhops, martyrs, &c. Calendars are not to be con- 
founded with martyrologies, for each church had its pe- 
culiar calendar; whereas the martyrologies regarded the 
whole church in general; containing the martyrs and 
confeflors of all the churches. From all the ſeveral 
calendars were formed one martyrology ; ſo that martyro- 
logies are poſterior to calendars, See MARTYROLOGY, 

CALENDAR is alſo extended to an orderly table, or enu- 
meration of perſons or things. 

Lord Bacon wiſhes for a calendar of doubts. A late 
writer has given a calendar of the perſons who may in- 
herit eſtates in ſee- ſimple. 

CALENDAR, Kalendarium, originally denoted among the 
Romans a book containing an account of monies at in- 
tereſt, which became due on the calends of January : 
the uſual time when the Roman uſurers let out their 
money. Senec. de Benef. lib. vii. c. 10. Idem, lib. . 
c. 2. Ejuſd. Epiſt. 14. Idem, Ep. 87, Fab. Thel. 

413. x 

Ca L . months, the ſolar months as they ſtand in the 
calendar, viz. January 31 days, &c. 

CALENDAR, aſtronomical, an inſtrument engraved upon 
copper-plates printed upon paper, and paſted on board, 
with a braſs ſlider which carries a hair, and ſhews by in- 
ſpection, the ſun's meridian altitude, right aſcenſion, 
declination, riſing, ſetting, amplitude, &c. to a greater 
exactneſs than our common globes will ſhew. 

CALENDAR of . is a liſt of all their names, with 
their ſeparate judgments in che margin, which the judge 
ſigns, and the execution of which is committed to the 
reſpectise ſheriff, In the caſe of a capital felony, the 
words“ hang by the neck” are annexed to the pri- 
ſoner's name, inſtead of ** ſuf. per col. for ſuſpendat«r 
per collum, which was the ancient form. Judge Black- 
ſtone well obſerves, that the execution of a man [ecen's 
to be too important and terrible a taſk to depend on 3 
marginal note. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 390 


they 
and Chril. 


CALENDAKk-glaſs, vitrum calendare, a name formerly given 


by ſome writers to a thermometer, or graduated tube, 
whereby to meaſure the degrees of heat, 


CaLENDAR-brothers, fratres calendarii, a ſort of devout {ra- 


ternities, compoſed of ecclefiaſtics as well as layme" 3 
whoſe chief buſineſs was to procure maſſes to be ſaid, 
and alms diſtributed, for the fouls of ſuch membe!'s a 
were deceaſed. They were alſo denominated 4 or 
brothers, becauſe they uſually met on the calends of cach 
month, though in ſome places only once 2 quartere | 
M feftum. The Chriſtians retained muc 

of the ceremony and wantonneſs of the calends of Janu- 


ary, which for many ages was held a feaſt, _—_ 


3 


CALENDER alſo denotes the workman who ma 


brated by the clergy with great indecencies, under the | 
names ſelum kalendarum, or hypodiaconorum, Or flultorum, 
that is, the feaſt of fools: ſometimes alſo /ibertas decem- 
brica. The people met maſked in the church, and in a 
ludicrous way proceeded to the election of a mock pope, 
or biſhop, who. exerciſed a juriſdiction over them ſuit- 
able to the feſtivity of the occaſion : ſathers, counci's,' 
and popes long laboured to reſtrain this licence, to little 
purpoſe, We find the feaſt of the calends in uſe as low 
as the cloſe of the fifteenth century. Du-Cange. 
CALENDAR, a machine uſed in the manufactories, for 
preſſing certain ſtuffs, Glks, and even linens; to make 
them ſmooth, even, and gloſſy. It is alſo uſed for wa- 
tering, or giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. 
The word is formed from the French calaudre, or Spaniſh 
calandra, which ſignify the ſame ; and which ſome de- 
rive farther from the Latin cylindrus : becauſe the whole 
effect of the machine depends upon a cylinder. Borel 
derives the name from that of a little bird, of the ſwallow 
kind ; on account of the agreement berween the feathers 
of the bird, and the impreſſion of the machine. 

The calender conſiſts of two large wooden rollers, round 
which the pieces of ſtuff are wound: theſe are put be- 
tween two large, cloſe, poliſhed planks of wood, the 
lower lerving as a fixed baſe, and the upper moveable, 
by means of a wheel like that of a crane 3 with a rope, 
faſtened to a ſpindle which makes its axis: this upper 
part is of a prodigious weight, ſometimes twenty or thirty 
thouſand pounds. It is the weight of this part, together 
with its alternate motion, that gives the poliſh, and makes 
the waves on the (ſtuffs, by cauſing rhe cylinders on which | 
they are put to roll with great force over the lowelt board. 
The rollers are taken off and put on again, by in- 
cliving the machine. ; 
At Paris they have an extraordinary machine of this 
kind, called the royal calender, made by order of M. Col- 
bert; the lower table or plank of which is made of a 
block of ſmooth marble, and-the upper lined at bottom 
with a plate of poliſhed copper. 

This is called the great calender; they have alſo a ſmall 
one with two tables of poliſhed iron or ſteel. 

There are alſo calenders without wheels, which are 
wrought by a horſe harnefſed to a wooden bar, which 
turns a large arbour placed upright; at the top of which, 
on a kind of drum, is wound a rope, the two ends of 
which being faſtened to the two extremities of the upper 
plank of the engine, give it motion. But the horſe 
calender is in leſs eſteem than the wheel kind, as the 
motion of this latter is more equable and certain. 

We read of calendering worſted. To improve linen far- 
ther, the drapers get ſeveral forts of their cloths calen- 
dcred; whereby their threads are made to lie flatter and 
ſmoother. 

the 
machine above deſcribed; applying the cloth or ſtuff 
underneath, after having firſt wound it on the rollers, 
CALENDERS is alſo the name of a ſort of Derviſes ſpread 
through Turky and Perſia, whoſe order is not in general 
eſteem among the Mahometans, as being reputed leſs 
abſtemious and ſtrict in morals than ſome other orders, 
They derive their name from Calenderi, their founder. 
See DERV1s. 

CALENDS, CaLEnDpa, in the Roman Chronology, the firſt 
day of every month. 

The word is formed from xangu, { call, or proclaim; be- 
cauſe, before the publication of the Roman faſti, it was 
one of the offices of the pontifices to watch the appear- 
ance of the new moon, md give notice thereof to the 
Rex Sacrificulus;, upon which a ſacrifice being offered, 
the pontiff ſummoned the people together in the Ca- 
pitol, and there, with a loud voice, proclaimed the 
number of calends, or the day whereon the nones would 
be; which he did by repeating this formula, as often as 
| they were days of calends; Calo Juno Novella, Whence 
the name calendæ was given thereto, from calo, calare. 
This is the account given by Varro. Plutarch, and aſter 
him Gaza, derive the word from clam; Quia luna calendis 
c/am /it : but this is far fetched. Others derive the ap- 
pellation hence: that the people being convened on this 
day, the pontifex called or proclaimed the ſeveral feaſts 
or holidays in the month; a cuſtom which continued no 
longer than the year of Rome 450, when C. Flavius, the 
curule ædile, ordered the faſti, ot calendar, to be ſet up 
in public places, that every body might know the differ- 
ence of times, and the return of the feſtivals. 

The calends were reckoned backwards, or in a retrograde 
order: thus, v. g. the firſt of May being the calends of 
May ; the laſt, or thirtieth of April, was the pridie ca- 
lendarum, or ſecond of the calends of May; the twenty- 
ninth of April, the third of the calends, or before the 
calends : and ſo back to the thirteemb, where the-ides 
commence z which are, likewiſe, numbered invertedly 


to the fifth, where the > 4 { 
Vor. I. Ne 53. none begin ; which are num 


- * 


8 


bered after the ſame manner to the firſt day of the 
month, which is the calendt of April. See IDESs, and 
Nonwes. | * 

The rules of computation by cal ends, ate included in the 
following verſes: 7 


Prima dies menſis cujuſque eft dicta calendity 
Ser Mains nonas, Ottober, Julius, & Mars ; 

Dratuor at reliqui : habet idus quilibet oftos 

Jude dies reliquos omnes dic eſſe calendas ; 

Quas retro numerans dices a menſe ſeguente. 


To fnd the day of the calends anſwering to any day of 
the month we are in: ſee how many days there art yet 
remaining of the month, and to that number add two: 
for example ; ſuppoſe it the twenty-ſecond of April; it 
is then the tenth of the calends of May: For April con- 
tains thirty. days: and twenty-two taken from thirty, 
there remains eight; to which two being added, the 
ſum is ten: , | ö 
The reaſon of adding tue is becauſe the laſt day of the 
month is called ecundo calendas, the laſt but one tertio ca- 
lendas, &c. 

The Roman writers themſelves are at a loſs for the reaſon 
of this abiurd and whimſical manner of computing the 
days of the month: yet it is ſtill kept up in the Roman 
chancery; and by ſome authors, out of a vain affec tation 
of learning, preferred to the common, more natural, 
and eaſy manner. 


CALENDS, Kalende, are alſo uſed in Church- Hiftory to de- 


note conferences anciently held by the clergy of each 
deanry, on the firſt day of every month, concerning 
their duty and conduct, eſpecially in what related to the 
impoſition of penance. Du-Cange. 


CaLEnDs of January, in Ryman Antiquity, was a ſolemn 


teſtival contecrated to Juno and Janus; wherein the 
Romans offered vows and {acrifices io thoie deities, and 
exchanged preſents among themſelves, as a token of 
friendſhip. | 

It was only a melancholy day to debtors, who were then 
obliged to pay their intereſts, &c. Hence Horace calls 
it tries calendæ. Lib. i. Serm. Sat. 3. 


CALENDULA, in Botany, the berb, or flower popularly 


called MARYGOLD, uſed in the ſhops as a cardiac and 
alexipharmic, of like, though of inferior - virtue to 
ſaffron. 


CALENDUL A, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the MOTACILLA 


in the order paſſeres, found in Penſylvania. 


CALENTES, in Logic, a ſort of ſyllogifm in the fourth, 


commonly called Galenical FIGURE, wherein the major 
propoſition is univerſal and aſſit mative ; and the ſecond 
or minor, as well as the concluſion, univerſal and ne- 
ganve. 9 

This is intimated by the letters it is compoſed of, where 
the A ſignifies an univerſal affirmative, and the two E's 
as many univerſal negatives. E. gr. | 


CA Every affliftion in this world is only for a time. 
LEN No offlittion, which is only for'a time, ought t9 
Aiſturb us. 8 
TES Neo affliction ought to diſturb us, whichhappens in 
this world. | 


The Ariſtotelians not allowing the fourth figure of ſyllo- 
giſms, turns this word into CELANTES, and make it only 
an indirect mood of the hicſt figure. 


CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent. at ſea, 


attended with a delirium ; wherein the paticuts imagine 
the ſea to be green fields; and, if not prevented, will 
leap over-board. | | 

The word calenture is Spaniſh, calentura, and ſignifies a 
heat, fever, or ague ; from the Latin calere, to be hot. 
Calentures are chiefly ſound in {ailing towards the Welt 
Indies, as they approach the tropic. Thoſe aſtected 
with them have a fierce look, and are very unruly, being 
ſo eager to get to their imaginary cool verdure, and ſo 
ſtcong, that fix men ſometimes ſcarce ſuffice to detain 
them, The diſeaſe chiefly ſeiſes the young and ſtrong, 
eſpecially of a ſanguine complexion; the pulſe is ex- 
tremely low. When taken in time, it rarely proves 
mortal. : 
The ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſtomach, and its prin- 
cipal ſource ſeems to be the cating, ſalt proviGons tor a 
long time together. — | 

The firſt ſtep toward a cure is the giving a briſk yomit z 
this bas the immediate effect of diipelling the fancy of 


the green leaves and trees in the water; aſter this, ſalt 
of wormwoed, a little diaſcordium, and conſerve of roſes 


vitriolated are proper, and bleeding in the arm; and it 


that does not take effect, the opening of the temporal 


attery is proper: a thin diet and cream of tartar in water 


gruel, after theſe things, generally remove the remains 
of the diſeaſe. 9 


When they are ſeiſed wich this violent heat and diſor- 
det, rr the moſt part happens in the. night, they 
7 | ſtea 


"2% 
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' ſteal privately over-board into the ſea, imagining them- 
ſelves to be going into the green fields. Calentures hap- 


pen oftener by night than by day, becauſe ſhips are 
more cloſely ſhot up by night, and are leſs airy than 
+ they are in the day-time. Phil. Tranf. vol. abr. vol. iv. 
by Dr. Oliver. | 
CALESIAM, in Botany, H. M. Arbor baccifera racemoſa, 
vitis floribus acinis oblongis compreſſis monopyrenis, It is a 
very tall and beautiful tree ; the wood is of a dark py. 
colour, ſmooth and flexible ; the flowers grow in cluſters 
at the ends of the boughs, very like the flowers of vines, 
and are ſucceeded by berries in cluſters, like grapes or 
currants, full of a ſucculent and infipid pulp, encloſing 
a ſtone having a white inſipid kernel. 
It grows common in Malabar, bears fruit once a year, 
and is fruitful from ten years ſtanding to fifty and up- 
ward : of the wood they make ſheaths for knives and 
ſwords. 
The bark, pulveriſed and made into an ointment with 
butter, cures the ſpaſmus cynicus, and convulſions excited 
by great wounds; it heals alſo malignant ulcers, and 
mitigates the pain in the gout. The juice of the bark 
cures aphthe; and, taken inwardly, is a remedy for the 
dyſentery. The bark of this tree with that of the 
codampulli reduced into a powder, purges the belly, 
and carries off pituitous and atrabilious humours. Half 
a tea-cup full of the decoction of the leaves and bark in 
water, is uſually given to women juſt before their la- 
bour, to promote an eaſy delivery. 
CALF, Vitulus, in Zoology, the young one of a cow, an 
animal too well known to need a particular deſcription, 
"There are two ways of breeding calves that are intended 
to be reared ; the one is to let the ca/f run with its dam 
all the year round: this is the method in the cheap 
breeding countries, and is generally allowed to make the 
beſt cattle. The other way is to take them from the dam 
after they have ſucked about a fortnight ; they are then 
to be taught to drink flat milk, which is to be made but 
juſt warm for them, it being very dangerous to give 
it them too hot. 
The beſt time of weaning calves is from January to May; 
they ſhould have milk for twelve weeks after, and a 
fortnight before that is left off, water ſhould be mixed 
with the milk in larger and larger quantities. When 
the ca/f has fed on milk about a month, little whiſps of 
hay ſhould be placed all about him in cleft ſticks, to in- 
duce him to eat. In the beginning of April they ſhould 
be turned out to graſs; only for a few days they ſhould 
be taken in ſor the night, and have milk and water given 
- them; the ſame _ alſo be given them in a pail — 
times in the field, till they are fo able to feed themſelves 
that they do not regard it. The graſs they are turned 
into mult not be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that they 
may like it, and yet get it with ſome labour. 
Calves ſhould be always weaned at grals, for if it be 
done with hay and water, they often grow big-bellied 
on it, and are apt to rot. When thoſe among the males 
are ſelected which are to be kept as bulls, the reſt ſhould 
be gelt for oxen: the ſooner the better. Twenty 
days old is a very good time, or between that age 
and ten days. About London, almoſt all the calves are 
fatted for the butcher. The reaſon of this is, that there 
is a good market for them; and the lands here are not 
ſo profitable to breed upon as in cheaper countries. The 
way to make the calves fat and fine is, the keeping them 
very clean, giving them freſh litter every day, and the 
hanging a large chalk-ſtone in ſome corner where they 
can caſily get at it to lick it, but where it is out of the 
way of being 1ouled by their dung and urine. The coops 
are to be ſo placed as not to have roo much ſun upon 
them, and ſo bigh above the ground that the urine may 
run off. They alſo bleed them once when they are a 
month old, and a ſecond time before they kill them; 
this is a great addition to the beauty and whiteneſs of 
their fleſh: the bleeding is by ſome repeated much 
oftener ; but this is ſufficient. | 
Calves are very apt to be looſe in their bowels; this 
waſtes.and very much injures them. The remedy is, to 
give them chalk ſcraped into milk, pouring it down 
with a horn. If this does not a5 | they give them 
bole armenic in large doſes, and uſe the cold bath every 
morning. If a cow will not let a ſtrange calf ſuck her, 
the common method is to rub both her noſe and the 
calf's with a little brandy: | this generally reconciles 
them, after a ſew ſmellings. - 
Calves, beſides their fleſh, afford two forts of commodi- 
tics for trade, namely, the hide and the hair. 
CaLlr-/tjns, in the leather manufacture, are prepared and 
dreſſed by the tanners, {kinners, and curriers, who fell 
them for the uſe of the ſhoe-makers, ſaddlers, book- 
binders, and other artificers, who employ them in their 
ſeveral manufactures. 


CALF ſkin ard in ſumach, denotes the Kin of this animal 
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curried black on the hair ſide, and dyed of an orange co- 
lour on the fleſh fide, by means of ſomach, chiefly uſed 
in the making of belts. 

The Engliſh calf-ftin is much valued abroad, and the 
commerce thereot very conſiderable in France and other 
countriesz where divers attempts have been made to 
imitate it, but hitherto in vain, 

What is like to baffle all endeavours for imitating the 
Engliſh ca/f in France is, the ſwallneſs and weaknefs of 
the calves about Paris ; which, at fifteen days old, are not 
ſo big as the Engl.ſh ones when they come into the world. 

Golden-CALr. See GOLDEN. 

CaLF, /ca, in Zoology, See SE A-calf. 

CALF, among Sportſmen, is uſed for a male ART, or 
hind of the firſt year. 

CALF alſo denotes the young of the wHaL e, 

CALx's ſnout, in Botany, Sce SNAP-DRAGON, 

CALIis uſed to denote pot- aſnes, or the ſalt of the plant «art. 
CALIBER, or Calis, in a general ſenſe, notes the 
extent of any round thing in thickneſs, or diameter. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a column is of the ſame caliler as 

another, when they are both of the ſame diameter. 

CAL1BER more particularly denotes the bore, or width of 
a piece of ordnance, or other fire-arms ; or the diameter 
of the mouth thereof; or the ball it earries. 

The ca/ibar is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon, 
or a mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 
CaL1BER-compaſſes, a ſort of compaſſes made with arched 
legs, to take the diameter of convex or concave bodies. 
Caliber tompaſſes are chiefly uſed, by gunners, for taking 
the diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, 
or of bombs, bullets, &c. Their legs are therefore cir. 
cular, and move on an arch of braſs, Whercon are marked 
the inches, and half-inches; to ſhew how far the pints 

of the compaſſes ate opened aſunder. 

Some are allo made for taking the diameter of the bore 
ot a gun or mortar. 

The gavgers alſo ſometimes uſe calibers, to embrace the 
two htads of any caſk, in order to find its length, 

The caliber, uſed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece cf 
board notched triangular-wile in the middle, ſor the taking 
of meaſure. ; 

CaLiBER, CALIBER»rule, or Gunner's CALLIPERs, is an 
inſtrument, wherein a right line is fo divided, as that 
the firſt part being equal to the diameter of an iron or 
leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts are to 
the firſt as the diamcters of balls of two, three, four, 
&. pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliber is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given to determine its diameter, or caliber ; or 
vice ver ſu. | 
The gunner's callipers conſiſts of two thin plates of braſs 
joined ” a rivet, ſo as to move quite round each other: 
its length from the centre of the joint is between fix 
inches and a foot, and its breadth from one to two 
inches: that of the moſt convenient ſize is about nine 
inches long. Many ſcales, tables, and proportions, &c. 
may be introduced on this inſtrument ; but none are el- 
lential to it, except thoſe for taking the calller of thot 
and cannon, and for meaſuring the magnitude of ſaliant 
and entering angles. The moſt complete callipers is ex- 
hibited Tab. Gunnery, fig. 2. the furniture aud ule of 
which we ſhall now briefly deſcribe. * Let the four faces 
of this inſtrument be diſtinguiſhed by the letters A, Þ, 
C, D: A and D conGlt of a circular head and leg; B 
and C conliit only of a leg. | 
Op the circular head adjoining to the leg of the face A 
are diviſions denominated fot diameters, which ſhew the 
diſtance in inches and tenths of an inch of the poiuts of 
the ca/lipers when they are opened; ſo that if a ball nut 
exceeding ten inches be introduced between them, the 
bevil edge E marks its diameter among theſe diviſions. 
On the circular bevil part E of the face B is a fcale of di- 
viſions diſtinguiſhed by 1b. weight of iron foot, When 
the diameter of any ſhot is taken between the points of 
the calipers, the inner edge of the leg A ſhews its weight 
in avoirdupoiſe pounds, provided it be Ib. 4, 1, 14, 2. 
35 4+ 555 0, 8, 9, I2, 16, 18, 24, 26, 32z 36, or 425 
the Ggures neareſt the bevil edge anſwering to the ſhort 
lines in the ſcale, and thoſe behind them to the longer 

| trokes, This ſcale is conſtructed on the following 
geometrical theorem, viz. that the weights of ſpheres 
are as the cubes of their diameters, : 
On the lower part of the circular head of the face A 13 
a ſcale of diviſions marked bores of guns; for the uſe of 
which, the legs of the calipers are flipped acfoſs each 
other, till the ſteel points touch the concave ſuriace o 
the gun in its greateſt breadth; then the bevel edge Fo 
the face B will cut a diviſion in the ſcale ſhewing bs 
diameter of the bote in inches and tenths. 
Within the ſcales of ht and bore diameters on the crc” 
lar-pait of A, are diviſions marked pounders: the ines 


figure 4, 14, 3, 54» 8, 1%; 18, 26, 30, correſpond to. 
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lines z and the figures' 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 16, 24, 
2, 42 to the ſhort ſtrokes. When the bore of a gun 
is taken between the points of the callipers; the bevil 
edge F will either cut or be near one of theſe diviſions, 
and ſhew the weight of iron ſhot proper for that gun. 
On the upper balf of the circular head of the face A 
are three concentric ſcales of degrees; the outer ſcale 
conſſting of 180 degrees numbered from right to left, 
10, 20, &c. the middle numbered the contrary way, 
and the outer ſcale beginning at the middle with o, and 
numbered on each fide to go degrees. Theſe ſcales ſerve 
to take the quantity of an angle, either entering or ſa- 
liant, For an entering, or internal angle, apply the 
legs of the callipers ſo that its outward edges coincide 
with the legs of the given angle, the degree cut by the 
bevil edge F in the outer ſcale ſhews the meaſure of the 
angle ſought : for a ſaliant, or external angle, flip the 
legs of the callipers acroſs each other, ſo that their out- 
ward edges may coincide with the legs forming the an- 
le, and the degree marked on the middle ſcale by the 
kerit edge E will ſhew the meaſure of the angle re- 
quired. The inner ſcale will ſerve to determine the ele- 
vation of cannon and mortars, or of any oblique plane. 
Let one end of a thread be fixed into the notch on the 
plate B, and any weight tied to the other end: apply 
the ſtraight fide of the plate A to the fide of the body 
whoſe inclination is ſought : hold it in this poſition, and 
move the plate B, till the thread falls upon the line near 
the centre marked Perp. Then will the bevil edge F cut 
the degrees on the inner ſcale, ſhewing the inclination 
of that body to the horizon. 
On the face C near the point of the calipers is a little 
table ſhewing the proportion of troy and avoirdupoſe 
weights, by which one kind of weight may be cably re- 
duced into another. 
Near the extreme of the face D of the callipers, are two 
tables ſhewing the proportion between the pounds weight 
of London and Paris, and alſo between the lengths of 
the foot mealure of England and France. 
Near the extreme of the face A is a table containing 
four rules of the circle and iphere; and geometrical fi- 
gures with numbers annexed to them: the firſt is a circle 
including the proportion in round numbers of the dia- 
meter to its circumference: the fecond is a circle in- 
ſcribed in a ſquare, and a ſquare within that circle, and 
another circle in the inner ſquare: the numbers 28, 22 
above this figure exhibit the proportion of the outward 
ſquare to the area of the inſcribed circle; and the num- 
bers 14, 11, below it, ſhew the proportion between the area 
of the inſcribed ſquare and the area of its inſcribed circle. 
The third is a cube inſcribed in a ſphere 3 and the num- 
ber 894 thews that a cube of iron inſcribed in a ſphere 
of 12 inches in diameter, weighs 89 4. The fourth is a 
ſphere in a cube, and the number 243, exprefies the 


the longeſt 


weight in pounds of a ſphere inſcribed in a cube whoſe | 


fide is 12 inches: the fifth repreſents a cylinder and cone 
of one foot diameter and height: the number in the cy- 
linder thews, that an iron cylinder of that diameter and 
height weighs 364. 5 b. and the number 121.5 in the cone 
expreſſes the weight of a cone, the diameter of whoſe 
baſe is 12 inches, and of the ſame height: the ſixth figure 
ſhews that an iron cube, whoſe fide is 12 inches, weighs 
464ʃb. and that a ſquare pyramid of iron, whoſe baſe is 


a {quare foot and height 12 inches weighs 1544lb. The 


numbers which have been hitherto fixed to the four laſt 
figures were not ſtriftly true; and therefore they have 
been corrected in the figure here referred to; and by theſe 
the figures on any inſtrument of this kind ſhould be cor- 
rected likewite. | 
On the leg B of the callipers, is a table ſhewing the 
weights of a cubic inch or foot of various bodies in 
pound avoirdupoiſe, 
On the face D of the circular head of the callipers is a 
table contained between five concentric ſegments of 
rings: the inner one marked Guns ſhews the nature of 
the gun, or the weight of a ball it carries ; the two next 
rings contain the quantity of powder uſed for proof and 
| Tervice to braſs guns, and the two outermoſt rings ſhew 
the quantity ſor proof and ſervice in iron cannon. 
On the face A is a table exhibiting the method of com- 
paring the number of Shot or bells in a triangular, ſquare, 
or rectangular pile. Near this is placed a table contain- 
ing the principal rules relative to the fall of bodies, ex- 
omen in an algebraic manner 2: nearer the centre we 
ave another table of rules for, railing water, calculated 
on the ſuppoſition, that one horſe, is equal in this kind 
of labour to five men, and that one man will raiſe. a 
bogſhead of water to eight feet of height in one minute, 
and work at that rate for ſome hours. N. B. Hoglheads 
are reckoned at ſixty gallons, | 
Some of the leading principles in gunnery, relating to 
S N in cannon and mortars, are expreſſed on the face 
of the calipers, Beſides the articles already enume- 


— 
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rated, the ſcales uſually marked on the sECTOR are laid 
down on this inſtrument: thus, the line of inches is 
placed on the edge of the calipers, or on the ſtraight bor- 
ders of the faces C. D: the logarithmic fcale of 'num- 
bers, ſines, verſed fines, and tangents, are placed along 
theſe faces near the ſtraight edges: the line of lines is 
placed on the ſame faces in ak angular poſition, and 
marked Lin. The lines of plans or ſaperficies are alſo 
exhibited on the faces C and I), tending towards the 
centre, and marked Plan. Finally, the lines of ſolids 
are laid on the ſame faces tending towards the centre, 
and diſtinguiſhed by Sol. See farther on the conſtruc- 
tion and uſe of this inſtrument, Robertſon's Treatiſe of 
Mathematical Inſtruments, &c. Appendix. 
CALICAPHA, in Botuny, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the white-thorn. | 
CALICULARIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the common hijo ſGontti er HENXBANE, 
CALIDRIS, Bellonii, Jonſt. in French Chevalier, in Or- 
nithology, a water- fow of the bigneſs of a pigeon, well 
feathered, with a long red bill, blackiſh towards the up- 
on part; its head, neck, wings, and tail of an aſh co- 
our; its belly white; with very long legs. 5 
Becauſe its body is bigh mounted, and its walk ſwift, it 
is called the chetalier; as though it were mounted on 
horſeback. It lives about meadows, pools, and riyu- 
lets; its fleſh is delicious, and of a good ſmell: there 
are ſeveral ſorts of them, which differ in colour. 
They contain much volatile ſalt, with oil ſomewhat ex- 
alted, and reſtorative, and cortoborative. 
CALIDUCTS, from calor, heat, and duco, I lead; a kind 
of pipes, or canals, diſpoſed along the walls of houſes 
and apartments; uſed by the ancients for the convey- 
ance of heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe, from 
one common furnace. 
The ancient calidutts feem both for thrift and uſe prefer- 
able to the German ſtoves; and might even challenge 
the advantage of our own faſhion, were it not that the 
very fight of a fire adds ſomething of luſtre to a rom. 
CALIETA, in Botany, a name ufed by fome authors for a 
fort of yellow fungus common about the roots of ttecs, 
as the juniper, &c. ; 
CALIGA, in Roman Antiquity, was the proper ſoldier's 
ſhoe, made in the ſandal faſhion, without upper leather 
to cover the ſuperior part of the foot, though otherwiſe 
reaching io the middle of the leg, and faſtened with 
thongs. © The ſole of the caliga was of word, like the Sa- 
bot of the French peaſants, and its bottom ſtuck full of 
nails: which clavi are ſuppoſed to have been very long 
in the ſhoes of the ſcouts and centinels; whence theſe 
were called by way of diſtinction calige ſpeculatorie; as 
if by mounting the wearer to a higher pitch, they gave 
a greater advantage to the ſight: though others will 
have the calige ſpeculatoriæ to have been made ſoft and 
woolly, to prevent their making a noiſe. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. ix. cap. 18. lib. xxx iv. cap. 14. Hard. Suet. in Calig. 
cap. 9. & cap. 52. 
From theſe caligæ it was that the emperor Caligula took 
his name, as having been born in the army, aud after- 
wards bred up in the habit of a common ſoldier. ' 
A ſort of caligæ was alſo worn by monks and biſhops, 
when they celebrated mals pontifically. Du-Cange. 
CALIGATI, an appellation given by ſome ancient writers 
to the common ſoldiers in the Roman armies, by reaſon 
of the caliga, which they wore. | | 
The caliga was the badge, or ſymbol of a ſoldier ; whence 
to take away the ca/iga and belt, imported a diſmiſſion 
or caſhiering. | 7 608 
CALIGO, or CAL1GaT1o, in Medicine, an opacity, oc 
cloudineſs of the anterior ſurtace of the cryſtalline, 
cauſing a dimneſs or ſuffuſion of ſight. 
The caliga is the fame with what the Greeks call ag, 
ACHLYS. | 
CALIMUS. See CalLLinus. | 
CALIN, the name of a ſort of mixt metal, ſeemingly com- 
poſed of lead and tin. It is prepared by the Chineſe, 
and they make ſeveral utenſils of it, as ter-cannifters, 
coffee- pots, and the ke. In fome places alfo they cover 
their houſes with it as we do with lead. b 
CALIFH. Calir, KaLiren, denotes a ſucceſſor of Ma- 
homet, in the ſpiritual as well as temporal empire erected 
22 8 . . 
he word is originally Arabic, X Halifſah; which pr ] 
denotes-a /ueceſſor, or Heir. fe Nr 
Aſter the death of Mahomet, Abubeker having been 
elected by the muffulmans to ſupply. his place, he would 
take no other title but that of — reſſoul allab, i. e. 
vicar of the prophet, or meſſenger of God, Omar, coming 


afterwards to ſucceed Abubcker, repreſented to the Ma- 
hometan chiefs, that if he took the quality of vicar, or 


pro 
et, the word vicat would, in courſe of time, come to 


repeated-and-multiplied without end : upon which, at 
| the 


2 of Abubeker, the vicar or ſucceſſor of the 
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the motion of Mogairab, Omar took the title of emir 
mou menin, that is lord, or prince of the believers; an ap- 
x pellation accepted and borne by all the legitimate caliphs, 
br ſucceſſors of Mabomet, from that time: not but they 
ſtiill retaiged the title caliph, without other addition. The 
f caliphs in the Made een. bear a neat alhnity to the 
popes in the Chriſtian religion. 

At one of the windows of. the caliph's palace; there hung 
always a piece of black velvet, twenty cubits long, which 
reached to the ground, and was called the caliph's fleeve ; 
which the grandets of this court never failed to kiſs, with 
5 Ge reſpect, every dag. 

| f honours paid the caliphs were exceſſive, and bred a 
pride in them, of which they ceaſed not to give marks 
even when their authority was at the loweſt, They at- 
| Fefted great ſplendor and magnificence in every thing. 
Abulpharagius relates, that the caliph Motazem had no 
Jeſs than a hundred women in his ſeraglio, and three 
bundred 2unuchs to keep them. _ 

But this ſplendor was much diminiſhed during the reign 
of the Bonides in Perſia ; who ſtript them of every thing, 
takivg from.them their vizirs, and leaving them no higher 
officer than a fecretary to take care of their affairs. 

The caliph; loſt their authority, and almoſt their name, in 
that deluge of deſtruction by the Tartars, who over-run 
all the Eaſt, Since the defiruftion of the caliphate, the 
Mahometan princes have a particular officer appointed in 
their reſpective dominions, who ſuſtzins the ſacred au- 
_ thority of caliph. In Turkey he goes under the denomi- 
nation of uli and in Perſia under that of /adne. 

CALIPPIC period, in Chronology, a ſeries of ſeventy- ſix 
years, perpetually recurring; which elapied, the middle 
of the new and full moons, as its inventor Calippus, an 
Athenian, imagined, return to the ſame day of the ſolar 


ear. 
8 a hundred years before, had invented the period, 
or cycle, of nineteen years (ſee Metonic CYCLE); aſſum- 
ing the quantity of the ſolar year 365d. Gh. 18 56, 50? 
31* 3453 and the lunar month, 29d. 12h. 45 47” 26? 
48* 305 : but Calippus, conſidering that the Metonic 
quantity of the ſolar year was not exact, multiplied Me- 
ton's period by 4, and thence aroſe a period of 76 years, 
called the Calippic. The Calippic period, therefore, con- 
tains 27759 days: and ſince the lunar cycle contains 235 
lunations, and the Calippic period is quadruple of this, it 
contains 940 lunatichs. This period began in the third 
car of the 112th Olympiad, or the 4384th of the Ju- 
ian period, - 
s not accurate; that it does not bring the new and full 
moons preciſely to their places: 8h. 5 52” 60%, being 
the exceſs of 940 lunations above 76 lolar years; but 
brings them too late, by a whole day, in 225 years. 
CALIX, or CaLyYx. See CALyYx, and CHALICE. 
CALIXTINS, a name given to thoſe, among the Luther- 
ans, who follow the ſentiments of George 8 ce- 
lebrated divine, and profeſſor at Helmſtadt, in the duchy 
of Brunſwick, who died in 1656: he oppoſed the opinion 
of St Auguſtin, on predeſtination, grace, and free-will, 
and endeavoured to form an union among the various 
members of the Romiſh, Lutheran, and te formed churches; 
of, rather, to join them in the bonds of mutual forbear- 
ance and charity. See SYNCRETISTS. 
The Calixtins are eſteemed a kind of SeMI-PELAGITANS. 
CaLixTINs allo denote a ſect in Bohemia, derived from the 
Hoſſites, about the middle of the fafrcenth century, who 
aſſerted the uſe of the cup as eſſential to the euchariſt. 
And hence their name; which is formed from the Latin 
calix, a cup. See CALYX. | . 
The Calixtins are not ranked by Romaniſts in the liſt of 
heretics, fince in the main they ſtill adhered to the doc- 
trine of Rome. The reformation they aimed at termi- 
nated in the four following articles. 1. In reſtoring the 
cup to the laity. 2. In ſubjecting the criminal clerks to 
the puniſhment of the civil magiſtrate. 3. In ſtripping 
the clergy of their lands, lordſhips, and all temporal ju- 
riſdiftion. 4. In granting liberty to all capable prieſts to 
reach the word of God. See TaBORITEsõ. . 
CALKING, or CAULKING, in Sea-language, &c Sce 
 CaUuKiNG. 
CALxING, in Painting. See CALQUING. 
CALKINS, or Cal KERS, a part prominent from a horſe- 
| ſhoe, intended to fecure the beaſt from fliding. 
The callins are the eud or extremity of horſe · ſnoes turned 
or bent downwards, and forged to a ſort of point, to 
make the beaſt lep more ſafe and ſteady on the ice. 
The inconvenience of ca/kins is, that they hinder the horſe 
from treadiug evenly on the ground, and thus occaſion 
- wrenches on the foot, or ſtrains in the ſinews; eſpecially 
in. ſtony. ways, where the hardneſs of the bottom will not 
ſuffer the catkins to peuetrate: add, that they ate apt to 
make a horſe cut. 


Calkins are either ſingle er double, i. e. at one end ofthe 


It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic period itſelf 
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ſhoe, or at both z the latter are reputed” leſs hurtful, a; 
hoy _— = 22 od tread tore even; ſome are 
made large and ſquare; the beſt are in form : 

C of a hare's ear. Bn _ oy © * 

ALL, in Hunting, a leſſon blown t 6. 

fort the — n * 
Among Fowlers, it means the noiſe or cry of a bird 
pecially to its young, or its mate in coupiing time. 
One method of catching partridges, is by the natural ca 
of a hen trained for the purpoſe, which drawing the cocks 
to her, gives opportunity for entangling them in a net 

Calls are alſo a ſort of artificial pipes, made to catch ſe 

veral ſorts of birds, by imitating their notes. : 
Different birds require different ſorts of artificial c@//; 

but they are moſt of them compoſed of à pipe or wy 
with a little leathern bag or — ſome what in form of 
a bellows ; which, by the motion given theteto, yields a 
noiſe like that of the ſpecies of bird to be taken. . 
The call for partridges is formed like a boat, bored 
through, and fitted with a pipe or ſwan's quill, &c. to 
be blown with the mouth, to make the noiſe of the cock 
3 which is very different from the cal! of the 

en. 

Calls for quails, &c. ate made of a leathern purſe in ſhape 
like a pear, ſtuffed with horſe hair, and fitted at the end 
with a bone of a cat's, hare's, or coney's legs, formed 
like a flageolet : they are played by ſqueezing the purſe 
in the palm of the hand, at the ſame time firiking on 
the flageolet part with the thumb to counterfeit the cal 

8 ol the * quail. | 
ALL, in Sea-/anguape, a ſort of whiſtle or of 
or braſs, uſed by the boatſwain and his ben 1 
the ſailors to their duty, and to direct them in their ſe- 
veral employments. It is founded to various ſtrains 
adapted to the different exerciſes, as hoiſting, heaving, 
&c. and the piping of it ſerves the ſame purpoſes among 
ſailors, as the bear of the drum among ſoldiers. 

CALL, among Miners. See TELAUGIA. 

CALL of the houſe, in a parliamentary ſenſe, has been ſome. 

times ptactiſed, to diſcover whether there be any in the 
houſe not returned by the-clerk of the crown; but more 
frequently to diſcover what members are abſent without 
leave of the houſe, or juſt cauſe. 
In the former caſe, the names of the members being called 
over, every perſon anſwers to his name, and departs out 
of the houte, in the order wherein he is called. In the 
latter, each perſon ſtands up uncovered, at the mention 
of his name. | 

CALL of the plantiff, in Law. See Nox-svurrT. 

CALLA, Africanaurum, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria 
polyandria claſs of plants : the ſpatha is plain, the ſpadix 
is covered with ſmall flowers; it has neither calyx not 
petal, and the fruits are berries containing many feeds. 

CALLAF, in Botany, a low, ſhrubby tree, growing in the 
Eaſt; of ſmooth wood, and leaves ſomewhat reſembling 
the cherry-tree, ſerrated on the edges, and growing out 

from the extremities of the branches, which are (traight, 
without joints, flexible, and of a yellowiſh colour. 'The 
flowers, which are produced before the leaves, come 
forth very thick in — at equal diſtances; and 
are a ſort of oblong, downy, little balls, of a whitiſh yel- 
low, or true yellow colour, and of a fragrant ſmeil. It 
has a place in the gardens of the nobility, on account of 
its incomparable fragrancy ; and is cultivated with great 
care by the peaſants, for the profit they make of its 
flowers. 

An excellent water. is prepared from the flowers, eſpeci- 
ally at Damalcus, which is of ſo ſtrengthening a virtuc, 
that we have nothing to compare with it: for by the ex- 
traordinary ſweetneſs of its ſmell, it wonderfully relieves 
3 under a lipothymy. The Moors uſe this water 
th internally and externally, in burning and peſtilen- 
tial fevers; it refrigerates and moiſtens. An oil allo is 
mow of the flowers, which is ſerviceable for many pur- 
poſes. | 

CALLARIAS, by ſome called aſellus callarins, in Ich:hys- 
logy, a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, called by Aldrovan- 
dus tinca marina, and by Rondeletius and Geſner pHycis. 
It uſually grows to about a foot in length, and is in ſhape 
ſomething flattiſn; it is covered with ſmall ſcales, and is 

of a greyiſh colour, but ſomewhat purple on the head; 
its tail is roundiſh, not forked; it is a very well taſtcd 
fiſh, and is common in the Mediterranean, and brought 
to market at Rome, Venice, &c. 

CALLENDER, in Manu facturen. See CALENDER: 

CALLIBER, or CALITER. See CaliBER 

CALLIBLEPHARA, from as, beauty, and Brepag?!y 
eye · lid, in the Medicinal Writings of the Ancients, a name 
given to certain compoſitions intended to make the cyc- 
lids beautiful; and as the eye-lids are ſubject to be dc- 
formed ſeveral ways, there were ſeveral different ſorts ol 

| theſe medicines. | | 


CALLICARPA, in Botany, See JonvsNI4. 
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CALLICHTHUS, iv Ichthyology,a name given by ſomewfit- 
ers to the anthias, a ſmal; fiih caught in the Adriatic, and 
ſuppoſed to be a certain token of there being no vor 
cious fithes near the place where it is found z it is called 
alſo jacer piſces, the holy fi/h, and is a very beautiful 6(h. 

CALLICO, in Commerce, a fort of cloth teſembling linens 
made of cotton. ; 

This name is taken from that of Calicut, a city on the 
coaſt of Malabar, being the firſt place at which the Por- 
tugueſe landed when they diſcovered the india trade. 
The Spaniards (till call it callicu. . f 
Callictes are of divers kinds, plain, printed, painted, 
ſtaincd, dyed, chints, muſlins, and the like, all included 
under the general denomination of callicoes. WE 
A great naturaliſt has ſuggeſted that the indian callico is 
made of the fibres of nettle-ſtalks: but this is not con- 
firme«: on the contrary, there are callicoes alſo made in the | 
iſland of Candia, which, it 1s known, are made of cotton. 
Tue printing of callicoes was firſt ſet on foot in London 
about the year 1670. | ; 
By an at of parliament made in 1722, the uſe of dyed, 
ainted, or printed callicoes is forbid, cither in apparel or 
23 on the forfenture of hve pounds to the infor- 
me: lor every offence; and drapers ſelling ſuch calico for- 
| ſeit 20/. 7 Geo. I. ſtat. 1. cap. 7. $ 2. but this prohibi- 
tion does not extend to callicoes dyed blue, 
The deſign of this prohibition was to premote the con- 
ſumption of our own manutaQtures. But its chief effect 
has been to promote the uſe of printed linen. Upon the 
act's taking place, the ca/lico-printers fell to work to imi- 
tate the Indian callicoes, by making the ame ſtamp» and 
impreſſions, and with the lame beauty of colours upon 
linen. This fell chictly on Scots and Iriſh linen, the manu- 
facture of which has been hereby greatly increaſed, many 
hundred thouſand eils thereof being yearly imported from 
thoſe countries, and printed or ſtamped in England. 

CALLUIDRYS, in Ornithology, a name given by Bellonius 
and ſome other authors, to a water bird known among 
us by the name of the REDSHANK. 

CALLIDRYS nigra, in Ornithology, the name of a bird de- 
ſcribed by Bellonius, and ſuppoted by ſome to be that bird 

which we call the KNOT, 

CalLLipkys See CALIDRIS. 

CALLIGONUM, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria di- 
gynia claſs z the calyx has tour leaves; the plant has nei- 
ther petal nor ſtyle; the fruit is briſtly, with a ſingle ſeed. 

CALLIGRAPHUS anciently denoted a copyiſt, or ſcri- 

vener, who tranſcribed fair, and at length, what the no- 

tarics had taken down in notes, or minutes. 

The word is compounded of xa, beauty, and vga, 1 

write. The minutes of acts, &c. were always taken in a 

kind of cypher, or ſhort hand ; ſuch as the notes of Tyro 

in Gruter : by which means the notaries, as the Latins 
called them, or the oewaroypape; and raxuypzper, as the 

Greeks called them, were enabled to keep pace with a 

ſpeaker or perſon who dictated. Theſe notes being 

underitood by few, were copied over fair, and at length, 

by perſons who had a good hand, for ſale, &c. and theſe 
were called calligraphi; a name frequently met with in 
the ancient writers. | 

CALLIGRAPHY, the art of fair writing, 7 
Callicrates is ſaid to have written an elegant diſtich on a 
ſeſamum ſeed. Junius ſpeaks of a perſon, as very extraor- 
dinary, who wrote the apoſtles creed, and beginning of St. 
John's Goſpel in the compaſs of a farthing. What would 
he have ſaid of our famous Peter Bale, who in 1575, wrote 

the Lord's prayer, creed, ten commandments, and two 
ſhort prayers in Latin, with his own name, motto, day of 
the month, year of the Lord, and reign of the queen, 
in the compaſs of a ſingle penny, inchaſed in a ring and 
bordure of gold, and covered with a cryſtal, all fo accu- 
rately wrought, as to be very legible ? 

CALLIMUS. in Phyſiology, a ſtony ſubſtance found in the 

cavity ofthe ATITES, or eagle ſtone. 

The word is alſo written calimus, and in ſome copies of 

Pliny calainus; which latter reading Salmaſius receives. 

The callimas fills the hollow of the ætites, much as the 

* does the white of an egg. 
he GEODEs, inſtead of a callimus, or ſolid ſtone, have 

a looſe, ſandy, chalky, or earthy ſubſtance, and the Ex- 

HYDRA a liquid ſubſtance. | 

ALLION, in Botany, a name given by Pliny, and fome 

other authors to the alkekengt, or winter-CHERRY. 

Some of the Greeks called ut alſo cy fits. * 3 


4 


CALLYONIMUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


. 


thors, to the LILY of the valley. 
CALLYONYMUS, in /chchyology, a name uſed by Appian, 
and ſome other authors, for the fiſh called the uranoſco- 
A. or the ſtar-gazer. 
n the Linnzan dyſtem, it is a genus of the 
gular fiſties, comprehending three ſpecies. | 
CALLIOPE, the chief of the nine Muſes, called by Ho- 
race Regina. The diſtinguiſhing office of this Mute was 
| l Vai. J. Ne 33 
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to tecurd the worthy actions of the living ; and accord= 
ingly ſhe is repreſented with tablets in her leſt hand. 

CALLIPZADIA, the art of getting ot breeding fine and 
beautiful children. . ; 
The word is formed from g, fair, and was, pller, 
either boy or girl. | | 
We find divers rules and practices relating to this art, in 
ancient and modern writers. 

The Jews are ſaid to have been ſo ſolicit6us about the 
beauty of their children, that care was taken to have 
ſome very beautiful child (ſuch as was Jochanan, the diſ- 
ciple of Judah, authot of the Miſchna) placed at the 
door of the public baths, that the women at going out, 
being ſtruck with his appearance, and retaining the idea, 
might all' have children as fine as he. 

The Chineſe take great care of their breeding women, to 
prevent uncouth objects of any kind from ſtriking their 
imagination, - 

Callipædia nevertheleſs ſeems to have been firſt erected 
into a juſt art by Claude Quillet de Chinon, a French ab- 
bot, who, under the fictitious name of Calvidus Lætus, 
his publiſhed a fine Latin poem, in four books under the 
title of Callipedia, ſeu de pulehræ prolis habende ratione; 
wherein are contained all the precepts of the art. Paris, 
i656, Byo. & Lond. 1708, 8vo. 

CALLISIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 
claſs, with a three-leaved calyx, three petals, a double 
anther, and bilocular capſule. 

CALLISTIA, in Antiquity, a Leſbian feſtival, wherein the 
women preſented themſelves in Juno's temple, and the 

rize was aſſigned to the faireſt. 

he word is formed from za, beauty, q. d. beauty's 
rewards. The like conteſt of beauty was held at the ſeſ- 
tival of Ceres Eleuſinia, among the Parrhaſians, firſt let 
on oot by Cypſelus, whoſe wife Herodice was honoured 
with the firſt prize. Another obtained among the Elians, 
where the conteſt was among the men, the moſt beruti- 
ful of whom was preſented with a ſuit of armour which 
he conſecrated to Minerva, to whoſe temple he walked 
in proceſhon, adorned with ribbons, and crowned with 
a myrtſe garland. Pott. Arch Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

CALLITRICHE, in Botany, a genus of the monandria di- 
gynia clais : it has no calyx, two petals, and the capſule 
has two cells, with four ſeeds. 

CALLITRIC HUS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of MonxKty, 
with a black, flattiſh face, white hairs on the ſides, and 

black ears, and the upper parts of the body are covered 
with ſoft hair, of a yeliowiſh green colour, whence it is 
called the green monkey; and the lower parts wich hair 
of a GIvery colour. It is about the ſize of a ſmall cat. 

CALLOSUM corpus, in Anatomy, denotes a part in the 
medulia of the brain of a white colour, and a texture 
ſomewhat harder and more compact than the reſt; ap- 
proaching to that of a callus. | 
The corpus callojum runs along the whole tract of the falx; 
at the extremity next the cerebellum it ſends out two 
proceſſes, whole junCture conſtitutes the fornix ; under 
which lies the /eptum lucidum. 

The corpus calloſum is an aſſemblage of bundles of fibres 
ſpringing from the glands, which compaſs the ciueritious 
part, and ſerve as excretory ducts thereto : theſe fibres 
as deſcending towards the medulla oblongata, all meet 
there; and ferve to collect the lobes of the brain. Si 

nior Lanciſi makes the corpus callaſum to be the immedi- 
ate ſeat of the ſoul. See BRAIN. ec 

CALLOUS, Calloſus, ſomething of the nature or conſiſt- 
ence of a CALLUS, adore 
Phyſicians ſpeak of callous nodes or excreſcences, callous 
ulcers, and the like. 

CaLLovus eggs, ova calloſa, the longer and better fort, ſup- 
poſed to contain male chicks; having a denſer white, 
and richer flavour than the reſt. See EGG, 

CALLUS, or CALLostTY, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any cutaneous, fleſhy, or bony hardneſs, whether natu- 
ral or preternatural. | 


In which ſenſe, c/avi, or corns, are a ſpecies of callus. 
See CLavvus. NE | a 


Carus is alſo frequently uſed for a kind of node, which 
joins the extremities of a fractured bone. | 
he formation of a callus ſeems to be as follows: the 
Juice that feeds the bone, running along its fibres, be- 
comes extravaſated in the place where thoſe fibres are 
broken ; ſo that ſtopping, and gathering together round 
the extremities of the fractute, it there dries, knits, and 
hardens, to a conſiſtence like a ſtrong glue; leaving onlya 
little inequality in the place where it is formed. 
But as the new fleſh in wounds will frequently ſprout 
too faſt, ſo will alſo the callus in fractures; and. by this 
means render the limb uneven and deformed. The only 
methods that can be taken to prevent the callus from ex- 
ceeding its due bounds, are to make the bandage ſome- 


what tighter than e and wet it with the ſpirit of 
wine; for by this means the ca/lus is not only often kept 
7X within 
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within its due bounds, but the induration of it is alſo | 


much forwarded ; but when once the ca/lus is indurated, 


deſtroyed. Heiſter. 
Calla, frequently grow ſo firm as to ſupply the place of 

' whole bones. In the Philoſophical TranfaQions, we have 
an inſtance of a callus ſupplying the place of the os Hu- 
Meri, taken out upon its being carious, by Mr. Fowler; 
and another of a callus ſupplying the place of the os fe- 
moris, and the perſon continued as ſtrong as ever, and 
walked without any lameneſs. 

CaLLus is alſo a bard, denſe, inſenfible knob, or ſub- 
ſtance, riſing on the hands, feet, &c. by much friction, 
and preffure againſt hard bodies. 

Mr. Leewenhoek examining the callus formed on the hands 
and feet, obſerved that it was a ſubſtance compoſed of 
ſeveral layers of particles ſo looſely connected, that it 
was a wonder they could hang together; on putting a 
piece of this into fair water, after it had ſtood a conſi- 
derable time to ſteep, he found that the particles of 
which it was compoſed, would eafily ſeparate from one 
another with a little touch of a quill, and theſe ſeparated 
particles put into a drop of water, and examined before 
the microſcope, were found to be all of the ſame regular 

' ſhape, which was like that of a weaver's ſhuttle, being 

broad in the middle, ard pointed at each end, with a 
line in the middle like thoſe upon the uppermoſt, or out- 
fide ſkins of fruits, or of our bodies, but generally irre- 
gular. Theſe pieces were thick in proportion to their 
fze ; and when they are put into water, and ſeparated 
again, they naturally form a great number of other par- 
ticles, all of which are of the ſame regular figure with 
the original piece. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 373. p. 160. 
By this we ſce the reaſon of the increaſe of thickneſs of 
the ſkin of the hands of thoſe who labour hard, and of 
the feet of ſuch people as walk much, which is wholly 
owing to the addition of vaſt numbers of theſe ſhutile- 
like particles, which form combinations together ; but 
theſe ſo looſely, that it is no wonder they are ſo eaſily 
ſeparated on moiſtening. | 
The people who labour ever ſo hard will have no callus 
upon their hands, if they waſh them often ; the waſhing 
the hands daily rubs off a great quantity of theſe parti- 
cles or ſcales, if they may be ſo called; but they are 
quickly renewed. 

CaLLUs is by ſome alſo applied to thoſe knots, or topha- 
ceous NODES, generated in the joints of gouty patients. 
See Toros. 

CalLvs is alſo eſpecially uſed to denote a hardneſs of the 

eye-brows, occaſioned by the congeſtion of an acid, or 
tartareous juice therein. 
Paracelſus alſo gives the denomination callus to an ab- 
ſceſs or ulcer, cauſed by the acrimonious, or arſenical 
quality of the nutritious juice, and exciting a vehement 
itching. | 

CALLYCHTHIS, in Ichthyology, the name of a broad and 
flat ſea-fiſh, brought to market at Rome under the name 
of the lampuga, and commonly called the $TROMATEUS 
and by the Venetians the /cette. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the 81LURUs, 

CALLYONIMUS. See Cat rionimus. | 

CALM, in Sea Language, that ſlate of the air and water 

when there is no win ſtirring. 

They ſay a flat calm, a dead or ſtark calm. A calm is more 

terrible to a ſea-faring man than a ſtorm, if he has a 

ſtrong ſhip, and ſea-room enough; for under the line ex- 

ceſſive heat ſometimes produces ſuch dead calms, that ſhips 
are obliged to ſtay two or three months without being able 
to ſtir one way or other. 

Two oppoſite winds will ſometimes make a calm. This 

is frequently obſerved in the gulf of Mexico, at no great 

' diſtance from the ſhore, where ſome guſt or land-wind 

will ſo poiſe the general caſterly wind, as to produce a 

perfect calm. 

Calms ate never ſo great in the ocean as on the Mediter- 

ranean, by reaſon the flux and reflux of the former keep 

' the water in a continual agitation, even where there is no 
wind ; wheteas there being no tides in the latter, the 

calm is ſometimes fo dead, that the face of the water is 

as clear as a looking glaſs ; but ſuch ca/ms ate almoſt 

* conſtant preſages of an approaching ſtorm. On the 

' coaſts about Smyrna, a long calm is reputed a,prognoltic 
of an earthquake. 5 

When a ſhip is cloſe under the lee of another, the wind- 
ward veflel is ſaid to becalm the leeward, A ſhip is alſo 
ſaid to be becalmed when near the land, which keeps the 
wind from it. | | | 

It is not uncommon for the veſſels to be calmed, or be- 

"calmed; as the ſailors expreſs it, in the road of the con- 


ſtant levantine winds, in places where they ride near the | 


land. Thus between the two capes of Cartooche to- 
ward the main, and cape Antonio in Cuba, the ſea is 
narrow, and there is often a calm produced by ſome. guſt 


we have no medicines by which it can be taken down or 


| 
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of a land- ind, that poiſes the levantine wind, and ten- 

| ders the whole perſectly (till for two or three da 8. 

In this caſe, the current that runs here is of uſe to the 
veſſels, if it ſets right ; when it ſets eaſterly, a ſhip will 
have a paſſage in three or four days to the Havannah - 
but if otherwiſe, it is often a fortnight or three weeks 
ſail; the ſhip being embayed in the gulph of Mexico, 
Whenthe weather is perfectly calm, no wind at all firrin 

the ſailors try which way the current ſets, by means of 3 
boat which they ſend out, and which will ride at anchor 
though there is no bottom to be found, as regularly and 
well as if faſtened by the ſtrongeſt anchor to the bottom 

The method is this: they row the boat to a little diſtance 
ſrom the ſhip, and then throw over their plummet, which 
is about ſorty pounds weight; they let this fink to about 
two hundred fathom ; and then, though it never reaches 
the bottom, the boat will turn head againſt the 
and ride as firmly as can be. 

CALM Latirudes, in Sea Language, are ſituated in the At- 
lantic ocean, between the tropic of Cancer, and the la- 

titude of 29% N. or they denote the ſpace that lies be- 

tween the trade and variable winds, becauſe it is ſre- 
quently ſubject to ca/ms of long duration, 

CALOGERI, Koxoyspor, or CALoYERs, monks, or reli 
gious, in Greece, both male and female ; inhabitin 
particularly mount Athos, but difleminated alfo through- 
out all the churches of the Eaſt. They follow the rule 
of St. Baſil, and make vows like the weſtern religious. 
1ournefort ſays, the females are moſt of them Only a 
more moderate fort of Magdalens, who, as they grow 
old, make a vow to practiſe thoſe virtues they had much 
neglected in their youth; and retire into convents to 
lead a liie ſomewhat leſs ſcandalous than before, under 
the cyes of a ſuperior or He gu,Üè¶—niſſa, who is far from be- 

ing too ſevere, 

Ihe Caleyers, in ſome places, are divided into Cœnobites, 

Anachories, and Aicetics, or hermits ; the life of which 

laſt is the moſt ſevere and recluſe. 

The Turks alfo uſe the word Caloyers for their derviſes; 

or religious muſſulmen. See Dervis. | 

CALOMEL, in Pharmacy, a name given to mercurius dulcis 
ſublimated ; or, it is a combination of the marine acid 
with as much mercury as that acid is capable of corroding 
and uniting with. The denomination ca/omel rather ſeems 
to have firſt belonged to the Æthiops mineral ; from 
x, pulcher, fair; and peas, niger, black ; becauſe 
white or pale bodies, rubbed herewith, become black. 
Calomel is the panchymagogum of Quercetanus, It is an 
effectual purge, and given not only to adults, but even 
to children, to carry off the ſlimy humours from whence 
the worms ariſe, Calomel, rubbed with ſulphur of anti- 
mony, is alſo found a powerful alterant. See MErcuRy; 
and PLUMMER's /Z?hiops. 

CALONDRONIUS, a name given by the writers of the 
middle ages to a ſtone of which they have left us no de- 
ſcription, but only a large account af its great virtues, in 
giving chearfulneſs to the perſon who wears it, and pre- 
venting the power of magic and enchantment. 

CALOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus 
to a genus of plants of the po/yandria monogynia claſs, 
called by Plumier calaba, the characters of which are 
theſe: the cup is coloured and deciduous, and conſiſts 
of one leaf divided into four acute ſegments ; the flower 
conſiſts of four roundiſh, hollowed and expanded petals; 
the ſtamina are numerous capillary filaments, ſhorter than 
the flower 3 the autherz are roundiſh ; the germen of 
the piſlil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the 
length of the ſtamina z the ſtigma is headed; the fruit is 
a large, globoſe, unilocular drupa; and the fecd is a 
large pointed nut, of a roundiſh figure. 

CALOTIE, a cr, or coit of hair, ſattin, or other ſtuff 3 
uſed firſt for neceſſity, but now become an ecleſiaſtical 
ornament, in France, &c. | 
It was firſt worn by cardinal Richlieu: the red calotte 18 
a badge of a cardinal. 

CALOTTE, in Architefure, a round cavity, or depreſſure, 
in form of a cup, or cap, lathed and plaiſte red, uſed t0 
diminiſh the riſe, or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, al- 

cove, &c. which, without ſuch an expedient, would be 
too high for other parts of the pile, | 

CALQUING, or CALKING, a termin Painting, &c- uſed 
where the backſide of any delign is covered with black 
lead, or red chalk ; and the ſtrokes or lines traced through 
on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter; by paſſing 

- lightly over each ſtroke of the defign with a point, which 
leaves an impreſſion of the colour on the plate or wall, 
This method of of*:racing may likewiſe be performed by 
pricking the original print, or drawing, and tranſmitting 
coloured powder though the punctured holes, in or- 
der to mark the outlines on a new ground; or, by dil, 
ſolving part of the printing ink by means of ſoap, and 


current, 


— 


imprefling it in that ſtate on a freſh ground, See DB" 
SIGQNING.. | \ | 
| - CALTHA, 
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CALTHA, in Botany. See Marſh-MARy GOLD, 


CAL FROP, or CaLTHROP, an inſtrument with four iron | 


dints, each three or four inches long, diſpoſed triingu- 
war ſo that there are always three points bearing on 
the earth, the fourth being in the air. ; 
Several of theſe, fixed in the ground, or thrown into 
breaches where the cavalry is to pals, ſtick into the hories 
feet and embarraſs them. 
CALTROPS, Tribulus, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
monogynia Claſs. Its characters ate theſe ; the empale- 
ment of the flower is cut into five acute parts z there are 
five oblong blunt petals to the flower, which ſprea! 
open; and ten ſmall awl-thaped ſtamioa, terminated by 
fingle ſuminits, and an oblong germen the lengih ot the 
ſtamina, having no ſtyle, but crowned by a headed 
ſtigma. The geimen turns tv a roundiſh, prick!y fruit, 
divided into five capſules, armed with three or tour au- 
gular thorns on one ſite, joining together. The cells 
are tranſverſe, and contain two or three pear-{haped 
ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, natives of warm Countries. 
It derives its name from the form of its fruit, which rc» 
ſembles thoſe inftruments of war that were caſt in the 
enemy's way, to annoy their horles. Rag 
This plant, taken inwardly, is a vulnerary ; and is ſaid 
to be of (crvice in a diarthœa, aud the ſtone. 
CaLTROPS, water. See T4 APA. 
CALVARIA, or Cary a, the icalp, or upper part of the 

HAD; focalled tromits growing bald firſt, Sce BaLDbNEss. 

The external parts of the calva are the Huciput, acciput, 
vericx, and temptes; ail inveited with ihe hau, and the 
common in'eguments ot the body. 
The calvaria in adults conſiſts ot cight bones, one of the 
forchead, another of the occiput, two of the /ynciput, two 
of the tempies, and two others common allo to the up- 
per Jaw, V:Z. the cunerforme and [pongioſum. 
CALVARY, 1» term uted in catholic countries fora kind of 
chapei of devotion, raiſed on a hillock near a city; in 
memory of the place Where Jetus Chrilt was crucified 
near Jeruſalem. 
Ihc word comes from the Latin calvarium, and that from 
calvus, bald; the top of that hillock was bare, and deſti- 
tue of ve dure; which is alſo ſignified by the Hebrew 
word gofgotha. 
Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris; which is 
- accompanied with ieveral little chapels, in each whereof is 


repreſen ed in ſculoture one of the myiteries of the paſſion. 


CaLvary, in Hera/dry, a croſs fo called, becauſe it re- 
ſembles that on which our Saviour ſuffered ; it is always 
ſet upon ſteps. 
CALVINISM, the doArine and ſentiments of Calvin, one 
of the principal tetormers in the ſixteenth century, a 
native of Noyon in France, and aſterwards paſtor and 
profeſſor of divinity at Geneva, and of his followers, 
With regard to matters of religion. 2 HOT 
Calviniſm ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity in the city of Ge- 
neva ; and from thence it was. firſt propagated into Ger- 
many, F.ance, the United Provinces, and England. In 
France it was aboliſhed by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in 1685. It has been the prevailing *religion in 
the United Provinces ever fince the year 1571. The 
theological ſyſtem of Calvin was adopted, and made the 
Public rule of faith in England, under the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. and the church of Scotland was modelled by 
John Knox, the diſciple of Calvin, agreeably to the doc- 
trine, rites, and form of ecclefiaitical government, eſta- 
bliſhed at Geneva. Ty England it hath decliued fince the 
time of queen Elizabeth; though it ſtill ſubſiſts, ſome 
ſay a little allayed, in the articles of the eſtabliſhad 
church ; and in its rigour in Scotland. Sce Rr FORMA“ 
ion and Reformed CHURCH. | 
The diftinguithing theological tenets of Calvini/n, as the. 
term is now generally applied, reſpect the doctrines of 
 PREDESTINATION, or particular ELECTION aud RE- 
' PROBATION, original SIN, particular REDEMPTION, of- 
fettual, or, as ſome have called it, wrreſiſiable GRAN in 
regeneration, JUSTIFICATION; by faith, PERSEVERANCE, 
and the TM INI TY. See cach of thele articles. See allo 
 ARMINIANS, | ON | 
\ Befides the doctrinal part of Calvin's ſyſtem, which, ſo 
far as it differs from that of other teſormers of the ſame 
period, 3 regarded the ablolute decree of God, 
whereby the future and eternal condition of the human 
race was determined out of mere ſovereign pleaſure and 
free will; it extended likewiſe to the diſcipline and go- 
vernment of the Chriſtian church, the nature of the eu- 
chariſt, and the qualification of thoſe who were intitled 
to the participation of it. Calvin couſidered every church 


as a ſeparate and independent body, inveſted with the 


wer of legiflation for itſelf, He propoſed that it ſhould 
de governed by preſbyterians and ſynods, compoſed of 
clergy and laity, without biſhops, or any clerical ſubor- 
dination ; and maintained, that th 


OY e province-of the civil 
magiſtrate extended only to its prateRion and outward 


þ 
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accommodation. In order to facilitate an union with 


the Lutheran church, he acknowledged a real, though 
ſpiritual, preſence of Chriſt, in the euchariſt, that true 
Chriſtians were united to the man Chriſt in this ordi- 


- nance, and that divine grace was conferred upon them, 


and ſealed to them, in the celebration of it ; and he con- 
fined the privilege of communion to pious and regenerate 
believers. Sce Eucnanisr. &c. and LUTHER ANISM. 

Iv France the Calvinifts are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Hugonots; and, among the common people, by that of 


Parpaillots. In Germany they are confounded with the 


Lutherans, under the general title Proteſtants; only ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed by the name Reformed. 


Carlvinisrs, crypto, a name given to the favoutets of Cal- 


viniſm in Saxony, on account of their ſecret attachment 
to the Genevan doctrine and diſcipline, Many of them 
ſuffered by the decrees of the convocation of Torgaw, 
held in 1576, See Form of CoxcorD 


The Calviniſis in their progreſs have divided into various 
branches, or leſſer ſes. 


CALVITIES, or Carvitium. See BALDNESS. 
CALUMET, among Travellers, a myſtic kind of pipe uſed 


by the American ſavages as the enſign of peace, and for 
religious fumigation. 

"The calumet is a fort of tobacco-pipe, made of red, black, 
or white marble. The ſhank is decorated with rounds of 
feathers, and locks of hair, or porcupines quills: in it 
they {ſmoke in honour of the fun, M. Lafitau will have 
it to be the original CapvcEvus of Mercury, of which 
that uſed by the Greeks and Romans, with its wings and 
its ſerpents, was only the copy. 

"The calumet is the ſymbol and ſecurity of traffic; by it they 
pronounce hfe and death, peace and war: they alſo aſ- 
cribe to it a power of raiſing the ſouls of the dead. 


CALUMNY, the crime of accuſing another ſalſely and 


knowingly of ſome heinous offence. 
tioſa & mendax infermatio. 


It is an ancient maxim, which experience ſhewsusto be too 
well founded: Audacter calumniare, ſemper aliquidherebit. 


Calumnia eft mali- 


CALUMNY, oath of, Furamentur, or rather Fusjurandum, 


calumniæ, among civilians and canoniſts, was an oath 
which both parties in a cauſe were obliged to take; the 
plaintiff, that he did not bring his charge, and the de- 
fendant, that he did not deny it, with a deſign to abuſe 
each other, but becauſe they believed their cauſe was juſt 
and good; that they would not deny the truth, nor 
create unnecetlary delays, nor offer the judge or evidence 
any gifts or bribes. If the plaintiff refuſed this oath, the 


complaint or libel was diſmiffed; if the defendant, it was 
taken pro cenfeſſo. 


 'Fh's cuſtom was taken from the ancient athletæ, who, 


before they engaged, were to {wear they had no malice, 
nor would uſe any fraudulent or untair means for over- 
coming the other. 

The zuramentum calumuiæ is much diſuſed, as a great oc- 
cation ot perjury. 

Anciently the advocates and proctors alſo took this oath ; 
but of late it is diſpenſed with, and thought ſufficient that 
they take it once for all at their firſt admiſſion to practice. 


CALUMNIEZ, judic:um, was an action brought againit the 


plaintiff in a court for a falſe and malicious accuſation. 

When an accuier did not prove his charge, nor ſeemed 
to have futhcient or probable grounds ſor bringing any, 
the judges in pronouncing ſentence ufd the formula ca- 
lumnioſus es; which gave the defendant a right to bring 


an action of calumuy the penalty of which was fronts 
in#/710, or burning on the torchead. 


CAL literally fignifies LIME; a fort of ſtone burnt or cal- 
_ cined in a kiln for that purpole, to be uſed in the making 


of mortar, &c. 
It is allo made of the bones of large ſiſhes, and from the 
thells of buccinz, ovſters, and the like, burnt. This is 


more particularly called cal peregrinorum and calx manice 
alba. | 


Cal x, in Chemiſtry, a kind of aſhes, or fine friable im- 


palpable powder, which remains of metals, | minerals, 
&c. after CALCINATION by fire, $0LUT10N by acid 
menſtrua, or DETONATION by nitre; by means of 
which all metallic ſubſtances, except gold, filver, pla- 
tina, and mercury, may be deprived of their phlogifton, 
and conſequently of their metallic properties, acquiring 
at the ſame time an acceffion of air which becomes fixed 
in them during the reduction; and thus loſe their fuſi- 
bility, become more fixed, aud leſs ſoluble in acids. 
Calces differ from aſhes not only as the former is the 
effect of calcination, and the latter of mere burning, but 
as the former is of a more ſolid conſiſtence than the 
latter ; and that the bodies reduced to a talx, as metals 
and minerals, may be frequently reſtored out of theſe 
calees ; Which can never be done out of the aſhes of wood 
and other bodies conſumed by BURNING, 

Caltes are divided into reducible and irreducible, fixed and 
volatile, Chemiſts ſpeak of fire retained and fixed in all 


calces, 


CAL 


ealcrs, and of fixed ſalt, p. 56, ſeq. from calxes. Hiſt. 


Acad. Scienc. an. 1412. procurable Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
lib. iv. ſect. 6. c. 3. See FIRE and SALT. 

Many metals and ſome minerals, whoſe parts are moſt 
homogeneous, do not appear to loſe their nature with 
their form, Thus gold, filver, and quickſilver, cannot 
be ſo deſtroyed by CALCINATION, but that they may 
eaſily be revived. So out of calx of tin, the tin itſelf 
may be reſtored ; and the like holds of the calx of lead, 
though the moſt impure of all metals ; and even of anti- 
mony, the firſt ſubſtance of which may be extracted 
either from its ca/x, or even glaſs. See REvIvIFICATION. 
Paracelſus calls the bolar and argillaceous earths, calces 
terra. See BOLE and CHALK. | 

The ſame author alſo gives the denomination ca/x to the 
chalky matter formed in the joints of gouty perſons, 

CALX antimonii, a name given in the late London Diſpen- 
ſatory to the preparation of ANTIMONY, called before 

antimonium diaphoreticum. | 

CLX of braſs, is called xs USTUM. 

Car.x jovis, the calx of TiN, called PUTTY. 

CaLlx lunæ, the calx of SILVER. - 

Car.x martis, the crocus or ſaffron of 1R0N. 

| CaLx mercurii, precipitated MERCURY. 

CALX nativa, in Natural Hiſtory, a native marly earth, 
which, without burning, has ſome of the qualities of 
the artificial lime, and was called by the ancients, g/m 
tymphaicum. | 
It is a hard, dry, and ſomewhat coarſe earth; it never 
conſtitutes a ſtratum of itſelf, but is ſometimes found in 
the fiſſures of other ſtrata, and ſometimes lying looſe 
upon or among the laxer ſtrata of gravel, and the like. Ir 
is uſually found in maſles of two, three, or four inches 
in diameter, of irregular ſurfaces, and generally flattiſh. 
It is found in ſome parts of England, and appears to have 
been well known to the ancients, and in common ule 
among them, | 

CaLx /aturni is ceruſle calcined with ſpirit of vinegar, or 
in the ſun. See CERUSSE. 

CaLx /aturni, is alſo uſed for MINIUM or red LEAD. 

CaLx ſolis, denotes calcined GOLD, 

CALX veneris, VERDIGKISE. 

CALx viva, quick-lime, that on which no water has been 
caſt ſince its burning, in oppoſition to calx extintta, that 
flacked by the effuſion of water. See L1ME. 

CaLx vive philoſophorum, denotes that made of quickſilver. 

CALx, in Anatomy. See CALCANEUM, 

CALYBITES, the inhabitant of a cottage, an appellation 

iven to divers ſaints on account of their long reſidence 
in ſome hut, by way of mortification. 


'The word is formed from xaaur7o, tego, I cover; whence 


aa n, a little cot. The Romiſh church commemorates 
St. Joha the Calybites on the 15th of December, 
CALYCANTHEMI, in Botany, an order of plants in the 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnzus. 
CALYCISTX, among the Botanical Authors. See Bor AN v. 
CALYCULUS, in Aucient Naturaliſts, denotes a $IL1QUA 
or ſeed-caſe. | | 
CALYCULATED, an appellation given by ſome natu- 
ralilts to the fruit of thoſe trees which have the CaLYx 
of their flower non-deciduous, and whole fruit ſtands 
as in a cup. Phil. Tranſ. N? 204. p. 928. See PLanT. 
TREE, &c. . 
 CALYPTRA, from zaaumro, I hide, among Botaniſls, a thin 
membranous involucrum, uſually of a conic figure, 
V» hich covers the parts of fructification. The capſules of 
molt of the MOs$ES have calyptre. 
CALYX, or CaL1x, in a general ſenſe, denotes a cur. 
See CHALICE. 
CaLyx, in Botany is ſometimes applied to a FLOWER 
whoſe body, or even a part of it, is formed in manner of 
a cup ot chalice : ſuch is that of a tulip, &c. 
Pliny defines the calyx the cavity in the middle of a 
flower, wherein the ftamina and apices are contained. 
Auſonius calls it calathus. 
CaLyx is more particularly uſed for that outward greeniſh 
cover, which encompaſſes and defends the petals and 
other parts of a flower; ſerving alſo as a baſis or ſupport 
to the whole. In which ſeals, calyx is the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called periantbium, aud by Dr. Grew 
the empalement or flower-cup. y alta 
The calyx is that ſet of leaves which involves the petala, as 
the petala do the immediate organ of generation. 


The calyx is in ſome plants of one entire piece; as in 


pinks, &c. and in ſome is divided into ſeveral ; as in 
roſes, &c.—Saffron has no calyx ; its flower comes out of 
the earth before its leaves. | 

Tue cups of flowers are very various in their ſtructure, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of AMENTUMN, CA- 
LYPTRA, GLUMA, INVOLUCRUM, PERIANTHIU M, 
$PATHA, and VOLYA. 

Botaniſts diſtinguiſh two ſorts of calices, one external, 


CAL 


called the ds of the flower, by the ancients perianthium, 

as ehcompaſſing the flower and ſeed ; the other internal 
called the calyx of the fruit, by the ancients pericarpium 
as being the capſule which encompaſſes, the fruit, and is 
itſelf encompaſſed by the petala. 
The external calyx may alſo be divided into two ſorts, one 
which ſurrounds the flower, another which ſuſtains it 
different from the pedicle ; in that this latter ſpreads it. 
ſelf underneath the flower to give room ſor the nutritious 
Juice to riſe more freely; the cavity of the pedicle enlarged, 
is reputed part of the calyx both 2 internal. 

CALxx, autus, in Botany, a term uſed by authors to ex- 
preſs one kind of the perianthia of the compound flowers. 
A cup is thus called when it conſiſts of a ſingle and 
equal ſeries of ſcales, which are of an oblong figure, and 
ſurround the flowers; and another ſmall ſeries of ſcales 
which only ſurround theſe, cloſe to the baſe. : 
The ancients hive often uſed the word calyx to expreſs 
the roſe when in the bud, and nor yet ſhewing its petals 
except between the ſegments of the cup. ; 

CALYX, in Ancient Aquedutts, denoted a brazen module or 
cup, put over a head or caſtellum, to which pipes were fitted. 

CAMZA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of the 
ſemipellucid gems, the characters of which are theſe : 
They are obſcurely tranſparent ſtones approaching to the 
onyx ſtructure, being compoſed of zones, and formed 
on a cryſtalline baſis, but having their zones very broad 
and thick, and Jaid alternately on one another with no 
other matter between them. 

Of this genus we have four known ſpecies. 

CAMAHA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
cenna and others to the large truffles found in the deſarts 
of Numidia, and many other parts of Africa, in great 
abundance. Theſe are white, on the outſide ; the mo- 
dern Africans call them terfon, and are very fond of 
them; they eat them flrewed with milk, water, and 
ſpices, and account them wholeſome and nutritive, 

CAMAIEU, or Camarev, a word ufed to expreſs a pe- 
culiar fort of onyx: alſo by ſome to expreſs a ſtone, 
whereon are found various figures, and repreſentations 
of landſcapes, &. formed by a kind of luſus nature ; ſo 
as to Exhibit pictures without painting. 

The word comes from camchuia, a name the Orientals 
give to the onyx, when they find in preparing it, an- 
other colour; as who ſhould ſay, a ſecond ſlone. 

It is of theſe camieux Pliny is to be underſtood when he 
ſpeaks of the manifold picture of gems, and the party- 
coloured ſpots of precious ſtones: Gemmarum piftura tam 
multiplex lapidumque tam diſcolores maculæ. Plin. Hit. 
Nat. lib. ii. c. 93. 

CAMAIEU is alſo applied by others to thoſe precious ſtones, 
as onyxes, cornelians, and agats, whereon the lapidaries 
employ their art to aid nature, and perfect thoſe repre- 
ſentations. See CAM A. i 

CAMAIEU is alſo frequently applied to any kind of gem, 
whereon figures may be engraven cither indentedly, or 
in relievo. | 
In this ſenſe the lapidaries of Paris are called in their 
ſtatutes, cutters of camayeux. N | 
A ſociety of learned men at Florence undertook to pro- 
cure all the cameos or camayeux, and intaglios, in the great 
duke's gallery to be engraven ; and began to draw the 
heads of divers emperors in cameos. ; 

Ca MAE is alſo uſed for a painting, wherein there is only 

one colour; and where the lights and ſhadows are of 
gold, wrought on a golden, or azure ground. 
When the ground is yellow, the French call it cirage ; 
when grey, gri//aile, This kind of work is chiefly uſed 
to repreſent batlo relie vos: the Greeks call pieces of this 
ſort pwyoxpuuara. | 

CAMALDULIANS, CamAaLDUNIANS, or CAMAL bo- 
LITES, an order of religious, founded by Romuald, an 
Italian fanatic, in 1023, in the horrible deſart of Camal- 
doli, otherwiſe called Campo Malduli, ſituate in the 
ſtate of Florence, on the Appennines. 
Their rule is that of St. Benedict; and their houſes, by 
the ſtatutes are never to be leſs than five leagues from cities. 
The Camaldulians have not borne that title from the be- 
ginning of their order; till the cloſe of the eleventh cen- 
tury they were called Romualdins, from the name of theic 
founder. Till that time, Camaldulian was a particular 
name for thoſe of the defart Camaldoli ; and D. Grandi 
obſerves, was not given to the whole order, in regard it 
was in this monaſtery that the order commenced, but 
becauſe the regulation was beſt maintained here. 

Guido Grandi, mathematician of the great-duke of Tuſ- 

cany, and a monk of this order, has publiſhed Camaldu- 

lian Diſſertations, on the origin and eſtabliſhment of it. 

The Camaldelites were diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, of 

which theone wereCoENoOBITEs, and the other EREMITES. 

CAMARA, a name given by Plumier to an American 


| ſpecies of LANTANA, 
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EAMAROSIS, from xapagow, I arch over, in Architecture, 


denotes an elevation With an arch or vault. 


CaMAaRos1s, among Phyſicians, denotes a FRACTURE of 


a bone, wherein the two broken ends riſe and form 3 
kind of camera, or arch. 5 
This is alſo called camaroma, and by modern Latin 
writers cameratio, ſometimes fornicatio,—lIt is commonly 
reflrained to fractures in the ſkull, 
CAMBAYES, in Commerce, cotton cloths made at Bengal, 
Madraſs, and ſome other places on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, are proper for the trade of Marſcilles, 


The | 
whither the Engliſh at Madraſs ſend great numbers of 


them. Many are alſo imported into Holland. 
CAMBER-beam, in Building, a piece of timber cut arch- 
wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly 
uſed in platforms ;z as church-leads, and on other occa- 
ſions, where long and ſtrong beams are required. A 
camber- beam is much 1 than another of the ſame 
ze ; ſince being laid with the hollow fide downwards, 
as they uſually are, it repreſents a kind of arch. 
CAMBERED- deck, in Ship-building. See DECK. 5 
CAMBIO, an Italian word which ſignifies exchange; 
commonly ufed at Provence, and in ſome other coun- 
tries, particularly Holland, 
CAMBIST, a name given in France to thoſe who trade in 
notes and bills of exchange. The word camb , though 
a term of antiquity, is cven now a technical word, of 
ſome uſe amorig merchants, traders, and bankers. Some 
derive it from the Latin cambium, or rather cambio. 
CAMBLET, or CHaMBLET, a fluff ſometimes of wool, 
ſometimes ſilk, and ſometimes hair, eſpecially that of 
goats, with wool or ſilk: in ſome, the warp is ſilk and 
wool twiſted together, and the woof hair, 
The true or oriental camblet is made of the pure hair of 
a ſort of goat, frequent about Angora, and which makes 
the riches of that city, all the inhabitants whereof are 
employed in the manufacture and commerce of camblets. 
It is certain we find mention in middle age writers of 
ſtuffs made of camel's hair, under the denominations of 
cameletum and camelinum, whence probably the origin of 
the term ; but theſe are repreſented as ſtrangely coarſe, 
rough and prickly, and ſeem to have been chiefly uſed 
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This proved motive ſufficient to induce the parliament cf 
Great Britain to enact many ſalutary laws to prevent this 
great loſs of our wealth. See 18 Geo. II. c. 36. and 
21 Geo. II. c. 26. See alſo ſtat, 32 Geo. II. c. 32. and 
4 Geo. III. c. 37. which regulates the cambric manu- 
factory not long fince introduced into Winchelſea in 
Suſſex ; but very ſoon aboliſhed, The cambrics now al- 
lowed in this country are manufactured in Scotland and 
Ireland. Any perſons convicted of wearing, ſelling (ex- 
cept for exportation), or making up for hire any cambric 
or French lawns, are liable to a penalty of 5 /. by the two 
\ firſt ſtatutes cited as above. 

CAMBRIDGE Manuſcript, a copy of the Goſpels and Acts 
of the Apoſtles in Greek and Leun Beza found it in 
the monaſtery of Trenzus, at Lyons, in the year 1562, 
and gave it to the univerſity of Cambridge in 1582. It 
is a quarto ſize, and written on vellum ; ſixty-x leaves 
of it are much torn and mutilated, ten of which are 
ſupplied by a later tranſcriber. Beza conjectures that 
this manuſcript might have exiſted fo early as the time of 
Irenzus: Wetſtein apprehends, that it either returned 
or was firſt brought from Egypt into France; that it is 
the ſame copy which Druthmar, an ancient expoſitor 
who lived about the year 840, had ſeen, and which, he 
obſerves, was aſcribed to St. Hilary; and that R. Ste- 
phens had given a particular account of it in his edition 
of the New "Teſtament in 1550. It is uſwlly called 
Stephen's ſecond manuſcript. Mill agrees with F. Simon 
in opinion that it was written in the weſtern part of the 
world by a Latin ſcribe, and chat it is to a great degree 
interpolated and corrupted : he obſerves, that it agrees 
ſo much with the Latin Vulgate, as to afford reaſon for 
concluding, that it was corrected or formed upon a cor- 
rupt and faulty copy of that tranſlation. From this and 

| the CLERMONT copy of St. Paul's Epiſtles, Beza pub- 

liſhed his larger Annotations in 1<32. See Wetſtein's 
Prolegomena to his folio cdition of the New Te:t. vol. i. 
p. 28. CKuſter's edition of Mils Teſtament, Proleg. 
p. 132. Mill. Praefat. in New Teſt. Amit. 17 

CAMEA. See Camaa. 

CAMEHUIA. See Camairo. 

CAMEL, Camelut, in the Linnean ſyſtem of Zoey. This 
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among the mi»nks by way of mocrtification, as the hair- 
ſhirt of later times. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

We have no camblets made in Europe of the goats hair 
alone; even at Bruſſels they find it neceſſary to add a 
mixture of woollen thread. 

England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief 
places of this manufacture. Bruſſels exceeds them all 
in the beauty and quality of its camblets; thoſe of Eng- 
land are reputed the ſecond. 

CauBLETS, figured, are thoſe of one colour, whereon are 
ſtamped various figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means 
of hot irons, which are a kind of moulds, paſled toge- 
ther with the ſtuff, under a preſs. Theſe are chiefly 
brought from Amiens and Flanders: thecommerceof theſe 
was anciently much more conſiderable than at preſent. 
CaMBLETS, water, thoſe which, after weaving, receive 

Certain preparation with water; and are afterwards paſl- 
ed under a hot-preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs 
and luftre. 

CaMBLETS, waved, are thoſe whereon waves are impreſſ- 
ed, as on tabbies; by means of a calender, under 
which they are paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times. | 
The manufacturers, &c. of camblets, are to take care 
they do not acquire any falſe and needleſs plaits ; it be- 
ing almoſt impoſſible to get them out again. This is no- 
torious, even to a proverb: we fay, a perſon is like 
camblet, he has taken his plait. 

CAMBNITES lapis, a name given by the VMiters of the 
Middle Ages to a ſtone, of which they record virtues 
which appear to favour too much of imaginary ones, 
ſuch as the curing of the dropſy by being tied to the arm : 
it ſeems to have been only a cloudy and leſs valuable kind 
of brown cry ſta]. 

CAMBOGIA, in Betany, a genus of the polyandria monogy- 
nia claſs ; the corolla 1s made up of four petals, the calyx 
has four leaves, and the fruit is a kind of apple contain- 
ing eight cells, with ſingle ſeeds, There is one ſpe- 
cies, 

CAMBRASINES, in Commerce, fine linen made in Egypt, 
of which there is a conſiderable trade at Cairo, Alexan- 

dtrtia, and Roſetta or Raſchit. They are called cambra- 
fines, from their reſemblance to cambrics. 

CAMBRIC, in Commerce, a ſpecies of linen made of flax, 

very fine and white; the name of which was originally 

derived from the city of Cambray, where they were firſt 
manufactured. They are now made at other places in 

France. | 

The manufacture of cambrics hath long ſince proved of 

extraordinary advantage to France. For many years it 


appeared that England did not in this article contribute 


leſs than 200,000 /. 


per annum to the intereſt of France. 
Vor. I. | 


Ne 54. 


is a diſtinct genus of animals; of the order of pecora z 
the great character of which is the want of horns, 
which all the other genuſes of the pecera have: they have 
ſix cutting teeth in the lower jaw and none in the up- 
per; and the upper lip is divided like that of a hare. Ihe 
hoofs are ſmall. 

The word is formed from the Greek ane, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame; and, according to Nicod, from the 
Hebrew gamal; but according to others from x2unvto», 
on account of the bunch on its back, 

There are four ſpecies of came/s: 1. The camel, with 
one bunch on its back, called the DROMEDARY. 2. 
The Bactrian camel, with two bunches. 3. 'The Peru- 
vian camel, called GL AMA, and by ſome claphocamelos, with 
a peCtoral bunch. And, 4. The y acos, uſually called the 
Indian or Peruvian ſheep, without any bunch at all, 

The dromedary is chiefly uſed for riding; the Bac- 
trian camel, or that with two bunches on its back, for 
travelling with loads. 

The camel is a domeſtic beaſt of burden, of gentle diſ- 
poſition, much uſed for carriage in divers patts of Afia ; 
and making the chief riches of the Arabs. 

In Perſia they only diſtinguiſh two forts of camels, viz. 
the ſouthern, which are ſmaller, and not fit to carry 
above ſeven hundred weight; and the northern, which 
are bigger, and able to carry twelve or thirteen hundred 
weight. 

The name camel, among us, is vulgarly reſtrained to that 
ſort which has but one bunch on the back ; the appella- 
tion dromedary being given to thoſe which have two. In 
this we follow the example of Solinus, contrary to 
Pliny, Ariſtotle, and the generality of ancient naturaliſts. 
The bunch on the camel's back is not formed by the ca- 
vity of the /pina dorft, but is uſually ſaid to be a callous 
ſort of fleſh. The academilts of Paris found it mere 


hair; and that when this was preſſed cloſe down, the 


creature appeared no more bunch-backed than a ſwine. 
Pliny affirms, that the camel can endure four days with- 
out drink; whence Perſus gives it the appellation Hens. 
They can live on the little ſhrubs which the deſerts pro- 
duce, and are ſatisfied for a whole day with half a gallon 
of beans and barley, or balls made of the flour. Ihe 
fleſhy foot of the camel is formed for travelling on the 
hot ſands,, which would parch and deſtroy the hoof. 
Pococke's Deſcript. of the Eaft, vol. i. p. 208. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 239. 
Camel's milk is ſaid to be ſovereign againſt the dropſy, 
for which purpoſe the Arabs drink a pint per day for 
three weeks. 
ee Au MoNfAc is commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
urine of camels. | 
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The Turks reckon the fleſh of the young camel delicious 


food; but prohibit the uſe of it to Chriſtians, leſt the | 


breed ſhould be deſtroyed. 

Camels caſt their hair in the ſpring, which is gathered up 
with great care, on account of the traſſic thereof, which 
is very conſiderable, When left bare of hair they pitch 
them over to defend them from the flies, 

They ſpin the camel' hair and weave it into ſtuffs: it is 
ſometimes alſo uſed with other hairs in making of hats. 
The belt hair is that of the camel's back. 

Camels are chiefly uſed in CARAvaNs: and they travel 
for fifteen or ſixteen hours without ſtopping, at the rate 
of two miles and a half an hour. They are very apt to 
ſlide : for which reaſon, in paſſing flippery ways, their 
leaders ſtrew carpets under them, ſometimes to the 
number of an hundred, one before another. 

The came! that carries Mahomet's ſtandard, which the 
caravan of pilgrims offer yearly on the tomb of their 
prophet, is exempted the relt of its life from all ſervices. 
It is even pretended that this happy beaſt will rife again 
at the general reſurtection, and enjoy the pleaſures of 
paradiſe. 

On medals the camel is the ſymbol of Arabia, when 
found on the coins of any other nation. 'Thus, on a 
medal of the gens Plautia, we find a woman's head with 
a mural crown, A. Plautius Ad. Cur. S. C. and on the 
reverſe, Judæus, and on the exergue, Bacchius; the de- 
vice, a man on his knees, holding with his right hand a 
camel by the bridle, and with the left a branch of palm, 
It alſo denotes alliance with Arabia, 

CAamErL, in Mechanics, a kind of machine uſed in Holland 
for raiſing or liſting ſhips. 

The camel was invented by a burgomaſter of Amſterdam, 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century. It took the deno- 
mination from its heavineſs or ſtrength, 

Its uſe is to raiſe veſſels, in order to bring them over the 
Pampus, which is at the mouth of the river Y, where the 
ſhallowneſs of the water hinders large ſhips from paſſing. 

Caurls hay, fenum camelorum, an appellation given to the 
plant ſeananthus, or juncus odiratus. Sec DCANANTH, 
and ISCHAMUM. 

CAMELEON, CHAaMELEON, in Natural Hiſtory, a little 
animal, famous among the ancients and modern writers 
for a faculty it is ſuppoſed to have, of changing its co- 
lour, and aſſuming thoſe of the objects near it. 

It is a ſpecies of the LIZ ARD, with a ſhort, round, in- 
curvated tail, and two or three toes joined together. 
There are ſour diſtinct varieties of this animal: 1. The 
Arabian kind, which is ſmall, and hardly exceeding the 
green lizzard in ſize: this is of a whitiſh colour, varie- 
gated with yellowiſh and reddiſh ſpots. 2. The Agyp- 
tian, which is twice as large as the Arabian, and is of 
2 middle colour, between the whitiſh hue of the Arabian 
and a fair green: this changes its colour to a paler or 
deeper yellow. 3. The Mexican. And, 4. A kind ſome- 
times ſhewn about as a ſight, and met with by J. Faber 
Lynceus at Rome, which differed from all the others. 
The Arabian and Mexican cameleons ſeldom exceed fx 
inches in length: the ZEgyptian is nine or more. The 
head is very like that of ſome fiſhes, and is joined al- 
moſt immediately to the breaſt, the neck being ex- 
tremely ſhort, and having at the ſides two cartilaginous 
eminences, in the manner of fiſhes. It has a crelt ſtand- | 
ing up in the middle of the forehead, and two others 
over the eyes, and between the crelt there are two re- 
markable depteſſions; the noſe and mouth, running from 
the eyes with a double edge to the end of the ſnout, re- 
ſemble thoſe of a frog: at the extremity of the noſe 
there are two perforations, which ſcem to ſerve as noſ- 
trils; the mouth being always kept cloſe ſhut, and the 
creature appearing to have no power of reſpiring but by 
means of theſe. Its mouth is furniſhed with teeth, or 
rather with continued denticulated bones. Theſe arc 
of no ſervice to the creature in cating, ſince it preys on 
flies, and ſwallows them whole; but may ſerve for its 
defence for holding faſt a ſtick in its mouth, which, ac- 
cording to Alian, this creature does, placing the ſtick 
croſs- ways, to prevent its being ſwallowed by ſerpents. 


The ſtructure and motion of this creature's eyes are very | 


ſurprizing ; they are very large, and (ct in large cavities, 
appearing to be large ſpheres, of which one half ſtands 
out of the head, and is covered with a thin ſkin, perto- 
rated- with a ſmall hole at the top, through which is 
ſeen a very vivid and bright pupil, ſurrounded with a 
yellow iris; this hole is properly a longitudinal flit, 
which the creature opens more or lels wide at pleaſure, 
and the eye ſeems fixed to this eye-lid, fo as to follow 
all its motions, not turning round within it, as in other 
creatures. The motion of the eyes of this creature is not 
leſs ſingular than their ſtructure, ſince it can turn them 
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ſo as to ſee what paſſes either far backward, on either 
ſide, or directly behind it, without at all moving the | 
head, which is fixed to the ſhoulders; and the creature | 
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can give one eye all theſe motions, while the other 54 
perfectly ſtill. The trunk of the body is properly all 
brealt, for the creature has no belly, its ribs being con- 
tinued to the ilia; the feet have all five toes, two be. 
hind and three before, the hinder ones being as large 
as the others, 'This creature moves as flow as the bo. 
toiſe, which appears very ſingular, as its legs are ſuffi 
ciently long, and it has no great weight of body 24 
carry; but it is ſaid, that on trees, in its wild ſtate 10 
moves very nimbly. Its tail, when inflated, is round 48 
that of a rat or ſnake; when empty, is very lank, and 
has three longitudinal ridges running along it which 
are owing to the apophyſes of the ſpine, This tail is a 
great ſafety to the creature on trees, as it twiſts it round 
the branches when in any danger of falling. Sce 775 
of Serpents, 22 
The accounts given by the ancients, and latter writers 
of the long hollow tongue of the cameleon, which it can 
dart with ſuch celerity to take flies, by means of a [pong 
nodule at the end, is found, on experience of thoſe wh, 
have kept the creature alive, to be true, M. de la Hire 
thinks that it is provided with two kinds of muſcles, the 
one circular and the other longitudinal, by the aQion 
of the former of which it is extended, and contrateq 
by that of the latter. Thoſe among the former, there. 
fore, who ſuppoſe the cameleon lived on the air on! 
were greatly miſtaken ; fome, of late, have alſo "Fran 
ed this opinion, becauſe of the long time the creature 
will live without food; bur this is the caſe with all the 
ſerpent kind alſo, which yet we know to eat ſolid food 
when they can get it. 

The tongue is half the length of the animal; conſiſting 
of a white fleſh, round as far as the tip, which is fat 
and hollow; ſomewhat like an clephant's proboſcis, or 
trunk; and accordingly, ſome call it a unk. ; 
The thickneſs of its body 1s not to be determined, as the 
creature alters that at pleaſure, whilſt it more or leſs in- 
flates its body; and this inflation not only goes through 
the whole body, but into the legs and tail. This inflation 
is not at all like the breathing of other animals, for the 
body when thus puffed out, will remain fo two hours, 
only gradually and inſenſibly finking all the time, 
and afterwards will be inflated again, but much more 
quickly than it ſubſided. It is able a long time to con- 
tinue either of theſe ſtates, but more frequently remains 
empty for a conſiderable ſpace, in which time, though 


it appeared before in good cafe, it looks miſerably lean 


and lank, and its back-bone may be clearly ſcen, its 
ribs counted, and even the large tendons of its feet Gil- 
tinctly obſerved by the naked eye through the ſkin. The 
back-bone, however, is not ſerrated, as many have af. 
firmed, but makes, in this its lean ſtate, a plain ſharp 
ridge, and the whole animal looks ſo miſerably meagre, 
that it has not unaptly been called a living ſkin. 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the reaſon or 
manner of its change of colour: ſome, as Seneca, main- 
tain it done by ſuffuſion; others, as Solinus, by re- 
flection; others, as the Cartcfin as, by the different dif- 
polition of the parts that compoſe the ſkin, which give a 
different modification to the rays of light, Kircher a- 
ſcribes the change of colour in the came/:on to the power 
of imagination in the animal, becauſe it loſes it when 
dead: others, as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the change to 
the grains of the ſkin; which in the ſeveral poſtures, 
he thinks may ſhew ſeveral colcurs; and, when the 
creature is in full vigour, may have, as he terms it, r4- 
tionem ſpeculi ; that is, the effect of mirrors, and reitect 
the colours of bodies adjacent. 
The animal having it in its power to fill the ſkin more or 
leſs, has it in its power not only to alter the tone and 
texture of the fibres, upon which their reflexive quality, 
in a great meaſure, depends; but allo to bring parts into 
ſight which before lay concealed, or to conceal fuch as 
before lay open: and it is more than probable, that the 
parts which are ordinarily covered, are of a ſomewhat 
different colour from thoſe conſtantly open to the 
air. 
On theſe principles, probably, all the phenomena in 
the cameleon's colour may be folved. The animal, it is 
evident, has a power to reflect different-coloured rays 
ſrom the ſame parts; alſo to make certain parts reflect, 
and to prevent others reflecting : and hence that variety, 
and medley of colours. 
See an account of a particular ſpecies of came/con, by 
Dr. Parſon's, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Jviii. Ne 29. an. 1768. 
Matthiolus relates ſeveral ſuperſtitious notions of the 
ancients touching the cameleen. Pliny aſſures us, that 
Democritus had compoſed a whole book of ſuch folic». 
This is not the only animal poſſeſſed of the property of 
changing its colour; Grew mentions another fort of 
lizard, which when he ſwells with anger, changes his 
colour from a green to a kind of ruſſet. The like is ſaid 
of the naque mouſche, an inſect in the iſland of Nevis. 
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CAMELEON, CHAM ZLEON, in A/tronomy, one of the con- 


ſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and 
inviſible to us. 

The (tare in this conſtellation, according to Sharp's Ca- 
talogue, are ten; their magnitude, ſituation, longitude, 
and latitude are as follow. 


= 
N 2 
Situation of the ſtars. 3 . 8. 
In the fore: ſeet. zt 33063 35 41] 5 
In the neck. mies 26 37/63 56 38] 5 
In the back, 26 30 1608 4 29] 5 
In the hind-feet. 111 43 44/097 47 15] 5 
In the root of the tail. 3 33 4971 2. 5 

5. 
In the middle of the tail. 3 39 49170 37 o7| 5 
o 16 42/73 25 56| 5 
; 1 38 5007/3 0 25] 6 
In the extremity of the tail, mſzg 22 2975 24 4 5 
27 4 55 1 5205 


CAMELITA, bos, in Natural Hiſtory. See Bison. 
CAMELLIA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus to a 
genus of plants mentioned in Kempfer's Japan, under 
the name of t/ubaki, It belongs to the claſs of monade!- 
pphia polyandria. The characters of the genus are theſe : 
the perianthium is compoſed of ſeveral leaves, and is of 
a roundiſh figure, and imbricated, being formed of a 
number of roundilh ſcales, the internal ones growing 
gradually larger than the others, and all of them ho!- 
lowed and deciduous ; the flower is compoſed of five 
petals of an oval figure, and growing together at the 
baſe 3 the ſtamina are a great number of filaments that 
ſtand erect, and are formed in the lower part into a 
- ſort of corona, which is larger than the ſtyle. They 
are free at the top, and are ſhorter than the flower; 
the antherz are ſimple; the piſtil has a roundiſh ger- 
men; the ſtyle is pointed, and of the ſame length with 
the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is acute and bent; the 
fruit is a turbinated woody capſule, with ſome furrows 
on its ſurface. There is one ſpecies. 
CAMELOPARDAL, in Zo-/ogy, an animal of a very ſin- 
gular kind, and ſeeming properly to belong to no known 
enus of animals, but to be perfectly /i generis, It is 
called camelapardalis by Latin authors, geraffa and zur- 
napa by eaſtern nations. Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of 
the cervus, or /tag kind, with ſimple horns, and fore- 
legs very long. Sce a letter concerning a ſpecies of 
this animal found about the Cape of Good Hope, by ca-- 
tain Carteret, in the Philoſophical TranſaQions, vol, lx, 
Ne 3. an. 1770. | 
It is not certainly known whether it chews the cud or 
not; but as its hooſs are cloven, as it has horns on its 
forchead, as it wants the fore-teeth in its upper jaw, and 
feeds on vegetables, it is probable that it does. 
It is a ſingular, elegant, and beautiful creature, and is 
very remarkably tame and tractable, even ſcarce leſs ſo 
than a ſheep, and ſeems intended by nature for a dome(- 
tic, not a ſavage animal. Its head is wholly of the make 
of a ſtag's, but differs in ſize, and has two little obtuſe 
horns, which are not more than fix fingers-breadth long, 
and are hairy: the male and female both have theſe, and 
the latter is diſtinguiſhed by having them ſhorter than the 
former. Its ears are larger, and like thoſe of the ox- 
kind; its tongue is alſo like that of an ox, and it wants 
the fore teeth in the upper- jaw. Its neck is remarkably 
long, ſtraight, and ſlender, in a grown animal. The neck 
is uſually ſeven feet long, and the meaſure from the tail 
to the top of the head eighteen feet; and when it ſtands 
erect, its head is ſixteen feet from the ground; it has a 
ſmall mane; its legs are very lender, and the fore-legs 
very long; the hinder ones very ſhort, ſo that the crea- 
ture ſeems always to ſtand upright, 
Its hoofs are cloven exactly like thoſe of the ox, its tail 
reaches down to its hams, and is rounded and covered 
with very thick bairs ; the middle of its body is lender ; 
it is very like the camel in all its natural properties: 
when it runs it holds the two fore-feet together, it lies 
down on the belly, and claps its neck down on the thighs 
and breaſt in the manner of the camel. As it ſtands it 
can ſcarce reach to eat the graſs, unleſs its fore-legs are 
very far expanded, and that is a poſture of great pain to 
it; ſo that nature ſeems to have allotted it to feed in its 
wild ſtate on the leaves of trees, which its long neck 
will very well enable it to get at. It is very beautifully 
ſpotted all over its body in the manner of the leopard. 
The velvety covering of its horns ſeems to make it of the 
ſtag kind, but its ſhape is wholly different from thoſe of 
that genus. 
It is found in Ethiopia, and other parts of Africa, The 
horns and hoofs raſped, pulveriſed, and taken inwardly, 
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are good for the epilepſy, ſtop a looſeneſs, and reſiſt 


poiſon. 

CAMELOPARDALUS, in Aſtren:my, a new conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, formed by Hevelius, con- 
liſting of 32 ſtars firſt obſerved by him, ſituate between 
Cepheus, Caſſiopeia, Perſeus, the two Bears, and Draco, 
and containing 58 ſtars in the Britiſh Catalogue. 
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CAMERA lia, a contrivance for blowing the fire, for 
the fuſion of ores, without PELLOwsz by means of 
water falling through a funnel into a cloſe veſſel, which 
ſends from it ſo much air or vapour as. continually 
blows the fire: if there be the ſpace of another veſſel 
for it to expatiate in by the way, it there lets fall its hu- 
midity, which otherwiſe might hinder the work. 

The contrivance was named camera /Eolia by Kircher. 
Hook, Phil. Coll. No 3. p. 80. 

CAMERA lucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook for making the 
image of any thing appear on a wall in a light room, ci- 
ther by day or rn Oy 
Oppoſite to the place or wall where the appearance is to 
be, make a hole of at leaſt a foot in diameter, or if 


there 


CAM 


thre be a bich window with a caſement of this dimen: | 


hon in it, this will do much better without ſuch hole, 
or caſement opened. At a convenient diſtance, to pre- 
yent its being perceived by the company in the room, 
place the object or picture intended to be repreſented, 
but in an inverted ſituation. If the picture be tranſpa- 
rent, reflect the ſun's rays by means of a looking-glaſs, 
ſo as that they may paſs through it towards the place of 
repreſentation z and to prevent — rays from paſſing 


aſide it, let the picture be encompaſſed with ſome board, 


br cloth. If the object be a ſtatue, or a liviug creature, 
it muſt be much enlightened by caſting the ſun's rays on 
it, either by reflection, refraction, or both. Between 
this object and the place of repreſentation put a broad 
convex glaſs, ground to ſuch a convexity, as that it may 
repreſent the object diſtinctiy in ſuch place. The nearer 
this is ſituate to the object, the more will the image be 
magnified on the wall, and the farther the leſs ; ſuch 
diverſity depending on the difference of the ſpheres of 
the glaſſes. If the object cannot be conveniently in- 
verted, there muſt be two large glaſſes of proper ſpheres, 
ſituate at ſuitable diſtances, eaſily found by trial, to make 
the repreſentations erect. This whole apparatus of ob- 
je, glaſſes, &c. with the perſons employed in the ma- 
nagement of them, are to be placed without the window 
or hole, ſo that they may not be perceived by the ſpec- 


tators in the room, and the operation itſelf will be eaſily 


performed. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 38. p. 741, ſeq. 

Camera obſcura, or dark chamber, in Oętics, a machine, or 
apparatus, repreſenting an artificial eye; whereon the 
images of external objects, received through a double 
convex glaſs, are exhibited diſtinAly, and in their native 
colours, on a white matter plated within the machine, 
in the focus of the glaſs. | 

The firſt invention of the camera obſcura is aſcribed to 
Baptiſta Porta, See his Magia Naturalis, lib. xvii. cap. 


6. fir{t publiſhed at Frankfort, about the year x589, or | 


1591. The firſt four books of this work were publiſhed 
at Antwerp in 1560. 

CAMERA ebſcura, the uſe of the, is manifold : it ſerves to 
very good purpoſes in explaining the nature of viſion ; 
and hence it is that ſome call it the artificial eye. It affords 
very diverting ſpectacles; both by exhibiting images per- 
feQly like their objects, and each clothed in their na- 
tive colours; and by expreſling, at the fame time, all 
their motions; which latter, no other art can imitate, 
By means of this inſtrument, eſpecially by the third con- 
trivance under mentioned, a perſon anacquainted with 
deſigning, will be able to delineate objects with the 
greateſt accuracy and juſtneſs; and another well verſed 
in painting, will find many things herein to perfect his 
art, 

Cau ERA obſcura, the theory of the, is contained in the fol- 
lowing propoſition. 


If an object AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 16.) radiate through a 


ſmall aperture C, upon a white wall oppoſite to it; 
and the place of radiation behind the aperture bC a be 
dark; the image of the object will be painted on the 
wall, in an inverted fituation. 


For the aperture C being very ſmall, the rays iſſuing 


ſrom the point B will fall on 6, thoſe from the points 


A and D will fall on a and 4: wherefore, ſince the rays 
iſſuing from the ſeveral points are not confounded, they 
will by reflection exhibit its appearance on the wall. But 
ſince the rays AC and BC interſect each other in the 
aperture, and the rays fiom the loweſt points fall on the 
higheſt, the ſituation of the object will of neceſſity be 
inverted. 

Hence, ſince the angles at D and 4 are right, and the 
vertical ones at C are equal; B and 5, and A and a, will 
be alſo equal; conſequently, if the wall, where the ob- 
ject is delineated, be parallel to it, a6: AB:: 4 C: DC. 
That is, the height of the image will be to the height 
of the object, as the diſtance of the image from the aper- 
ture is to the diſtance of the object from the ſame, 
CAMERA obſcura, conſiruction of a, wherein the images of 
external objects ſhall be repreſented diſtinctly, and in 
their genuine colours, either in an inverted, or an erect 
tuation. 1. Darken a chamber, one of whoſe windows 
Jooks into a place ſet with various objects; leaving ouly 
a little aperture open in the one ſhutter, 2. In this aper- 
ture fit a lens, either plano-convex, or convex on both 
fides : ſo as to be a portion of a large ſphere, 3. At a 


due diſtance, to be determined by experience, ſpread a 


paper, or white cloth, unleſs their be a white wall for 
the purpoſe ; for on this the images of the deſired objects 
will be delineated invertedly. 4. If it be rather deſired 
to have them appear erect, it is done either by means of 
a concave lens placed between the centre and the focus 


of the firſt lens, or by receiving the image on a plane 
fpeculum inclined to the horizon under an angle of 45˙ñ | 
or by means of two lenſes included in a draw-tube, in |. 
lieu of one.— Note, if the aperture does not exceed the 


CAMERA „ 


CAMERA, another portable, may be thus made. 


bigneſs of a pea, the objects will be repreſented, even 
though there be no lens at all uſed, 
Jo render the images clear and diſtinQ, it is nece 
the objects be illumined by the ſun's light ſhining on the 
objects from the oppoſite quarter; ſo that, if the proſpeQ 
is weſtern, the — will be beſt in the fore- 
noon ; it eaſtern, in the afternoon : if northern, when 
they are the brighteſt, about noon : a ſouthern aſpect is 
the leaſt eligible of any: they will be ſtill brighter, if 
the ſpeQator firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in the dark. 
Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that no light eſcape through 
any chinks; and that the wall be not too much illu- 
mined. Farther, the greater diſtance there is between 
the aperture and the wall, the larger and more diſtin 
will the images be; but the rays becoming, thus, too 
much dilated, the brightneſs of the image is weakened, 
till at n it becomes inviſible. 
ſeura, conſtruction of a portable. 1. Provide a 
little cheſt, or box of dry wood (Tab. Optics, fig. 17.) of 
the figure of a parallelepiped; its breadth about ten 
inches, and its length two or more feet, according to 
the different magnitude of the diameters of the lenſes. 
2. In the plane BD fit a ſliding tube EF with two lenſes; 
or, to ſet the image at a leſs diſtance from the tube, with 
three lenſes convex on both ſides; the diameter of the 
two outer, or forwarder, to be id of a foot ; that of the 
inner leſs, v. gr. 18. 3. Within the cheſt, at a proper 


diſtance from the tube, ſet ap an oiled paper, perpendi- 


cularly, G H, fo as images thrown upon it may be ſeen 
thedugh. Laſtly, in I make a round hole, fo that a per- 
ſon may look conveniently through it with both eyes. 

If then the tube be turned towards the objeCts (the lenſes 
being at their proper diſtance, to be determined by ex- 
periment), the objects will be delineated on the papec 
GH, ere as before. 

If the machine be fo contrived, that a looking-glafs may 
paſs from G to C, the image will be reflected upon a 
rough glaſs plane placed horizontally at AB, with its 
unpoliſhed fide upwards, and a copy ot it may he ſketched 
out with a black-lead pencil. The horizontal glaſs plane 
reſts on two grooves in the ſides of the box, and this, as 
well as the looking-glaſs, may be lodged in a drawer at 
the bottom of the machine. This box is covered with 
a horizoncal lid, under which are two wings, which 
open to right angles at each ſide of it, in order to ſhade 
the image upon the rough glaſs: oiled paper ſtrained in 
a frame is ſometimes uſed inſtead of the rough glaſs; a 
metalline ſpeculum is preferable to the looking-glaſs. 

1. In the 
middle of a ciſtula, or cheſt (Tab. Optics, fig. 18.) raiſe 
a little rurret, either round or ſquare HI, open towards 
the object AB. 2. Behind the aperture, incline a little 
plain mirror a6, to an angle of 45*; which may reflect 
the rays, A a and Bb, upon a lens convex on both fides 
G, included in a tube G L; or the lens may be fixed in 
the aperture. 3. At the diſtance of the focus thereof, 
place a table covered with a white paper E F, to receive 
the image @2. Laſtly, in NM make an oblong aper- 
ture to look through, and an opening may be made in 
the ſide of the box for the convenience of drawing. 

This kind of camera may eaſily be converted into a H- 
box, for viewing prints, Place the print at the bottom 
of the box, with 1ts upper part inwards, where it is en- 
lightened through the front left open for this purpoſe, 
Either by day or candle-light; and the print may be 
viewed through the aperture in HI: the lens uſed in 
this ſhew-box ſhould be large enough to admit both eyes, 
to ſee the print or picture at once; and it would be con- 
venient to have it moveable, in order to ſuit different eyes. 
See a variety of contrivances for this purpoſe deſcribed 
by Mr. Harris, in his Optics, b. ii. $ 4. A conſiderable 
improvement in the camera obſcura has been lately made 
by Mr. Storer, for which he has obtained a patent; this 
inſtrument, which he calls a delineator, is ſormed of two 
double convex lenſes and a plane mirror, fitted into a pro- 
per box, Onelens is placed cloſe to the plane mirtor, and 
making with it an angle of 459: the other lens is placed 
at right angles to the former, and is fixed in a moveable 
tube: if the moveable lens be directed towards the ob- 
ject to be viewed or copied, and moved nearer to or far- 
ther from the plane mircor, till the image is diſtinctiy 
formed on a greyed glaſs, laid upon that ſurface of the 
upper lens which is next the eye, it will be found more 
ſharp and vivid than thoſe formed in the common came- 
rat; becauſe the image is taken up ſo near the od 
lens : by increaſing the diameter of the lenſes, and uſing 
thoſe of. a ſhort focus, the effect will be much height- 
ened. 


CAMERARIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 


gynia claſs; ſo called by Plumier, in honour of Camera- 
rius, a celebrated botaniſt of Nuremberg. Its chatac- 


ters are theſe: the flower is of one leaf, 9 ſingers: 
and divided at the top into five acute ſegments; it — 
3 ve 
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ße ſhort infleted ſtamias. In the bottom of the tube 


are ſituated two roundiſh germina, which afterwards be- 
come two long, taper. leafy; capſules, filled with ob- 
long cylindtical Teeds There are two ſpecies; which 
ate natives of the Weſt Indies; and muſt therefore be 
kept in a bark ſtove, but in warm weather ſhould have 
plenty of freſh air, | 
CAMERARIUS, or Chamberlain, an officer who had the 
care of the DORMITORY in ancient religious houſes. 
CAMERLINGO, or Camariingo, the chamberlain of 
the pope's court, or the perſon who has the adminiſtra- 
tion of the apoſtolical chamber. 
The word imports as much as keeper of the chamber, or 
treaſurer; though the camerlingo has divers other juriſ- 
ditions which have no relation to the office of treaſurcr; 
The name anciently denoted a cabicularins, or genilemen 
of the hed-· chamber; but this is now expreſſed by rameriere 
The camerlingo is the moſt conſpicuous officer in the court 
of Rome; becauſe all the revenues of the holy fee are 
managed by the chamber of which he is preſident. 
This office was anciently performed by the archdeacon of 
Rome, a dignity which was ſuppreſſed by pope Gregory 
VII. as of roo great power and intereſt ; inſomuch that 
he could often controul the pontiff himſelf, and gene- 
rally by his intrigues raiſed himſelf to the papacy. In 
his ſtead was placed a cardinal, under the title of camer- 
lingo, who is aſſiſted in his function by twelve prelates 
called clerks of the chamber, clerici de camera. 
The cardinal camerlingo, on the death of a pope, does not 
enter the conclave with the reſt, to aſliſt at the election 
of a new one, but ſtays without, keeps poſſeſſion of 
the pope's apartment in the Vatican, and whenever he 
goes abroad is attended by the Swiſs yuards, like the 
pope himſelf. He even coins money in his own name, 
and with his own arms; and, in fine, is a kind of vice- 
pope, governing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate during the vacancy 
of che holy ſee. , 
The cardinals have alſo their camerlingo, or treaſurer of 
their college, diſtin from that of the : the former 
is elected every year, whereas the latter is for life. The 
perſon choſe to this office has the receipt of all the reve- 
nues belonging to the college, which he is to diſtribute 
at the end of the year in equal portions to the cardinals 
then at Rome; thoſe who are abſent having no ſhare 
therein after they have been fix months from court. 
CAMERONIANS, a ſect or party in Scotland, who ſepa- 
rated from the Preſbyterians in +666, and continued to 
hold their religious aſſemblies in the fields. 
The Cameronians took their denomination from Richard 
Cameron, a famous field-preacher, who refuſing to 
accept the indulgence to tender conſciences granted by 
king Charles II. as ſuch an acceptance ſeemed an ac- 


knowledgment of the king's ſupremacy, and that he had | 


before a right to filence them, made a deſection from 
his brethren, and even headed a rebellion, in which he 
was killed. His followers were never entirely reduced 
till the Revolution, when they voluntarily ſubmitted to 
king William. 
The Cameronians adhered rigidly to the form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in 1648. | 
CaMERONIANS, or CAMERONITES, is alſo the denomi- 
nation of a party of Calviniſts in France, who aſſerted, 


that the cauſe of men's doing good or evil proceeds from | 


the knowledge which God inſuſes into them; and that 
God does not move the will phyſically, but only mo- 
rally, in virtue of its dependence oa the judgment of the 
mind. 

They had this name from John Cameron, a famous pro- 
feſlor, firſt at Glaſgow, where he was born 1580, and 
afterwards at Bourdeaux, Sedan, and Saumur ; at which 
laſt 


cart, Daille, and others of the moſt learned among the 


reformed miniſters, who judged Calvin's doQtcine on | 


theſe heads too harſh. 
The Cameronians are a ſort of mitigated Calviniſts, and 
approach to the opinion of the ARMinitans, See UNI- 
VERSALISTs, hypothetical. 8 

CAMES, a name given to the ſmall ſlender rods of caſt- 
lead, of which the glaziers make their turned lead. 
Their lead being caſt into lender rods of twelve or four- 
teen inches long each, is called the came ; ſometimes alſo 
they call each of theſe rods a came, which being after- 
wards drawn through their vice, makes their turned lead. 

CAMILLI and CamiLLz, in Antiquity, boys and girls of 
ingenuous birth, who miniſtered in the ſacrifices of the 

gods and efpecially thoſe who attended the fanten dia- 

is, or prieſt of Jupiter. 

The word ſeems borrowed from the language of the an- 

cient Hetrurians, where it Ggnified gunilter, and was 

changed from caſmillus. 

The Tuſcans ailo gave the appellation Camil/us 

cury in quality of miniſter of the gods. 


ou. NY 54. 


place he broached bis new. doQtrine of grace and | 
free-will, which was followed by Amyraut, Cappel, Bo- 


— — 


to Mer- | 


CAM 


ANI, or yer va Camini; an American herb, the fame 
with what is otherwiſe called PAx a&var; or yervd chn- 


Uo. 

CAMIS, or Kauts, in the Fapane/e The, dencte deified 
ſouls of ancient heroes, who are ſuppoſed Mill to intereſt 
themſelves in the welfare of the people over whom they 
anciently commanded. | 
The camis anſwer to the heroes in the ahcient Gretk and 
Roman theology, and ate venerated like the ſaints in the 
modern Romiſh church. fg | 

| Beſides the heroes or camis beatified by the conſent of 
antiquity, the mikaddo;, or potitiffs, have deified many 

others, and continue ſtill to grant the apotheoſis to new 
worthiesz ſo that they ſwarm with camis; the principal 
one is Tenſio Dai Sin, the common, ſather of Japan, to 
whom are paid devotions and pilgrimages extraocdinary. 
AMISADE, in the Art of Mar, an attack by ſurprize, 
in the aight, or at the point of day; when the enemy 
are ſuppoled in bed. | 

The word is (aid to have taken its riſt from an attack of 

this od; wherein, as a badge, or ſignal, to know one. 

another by, they bore a ſhift, in French called chemiſe, 
or camiſe over their arms. 

CAMISARDS, or Cauis ARS; an dppellation given by the 
French to the Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a 
league, and took up arms, in their own defence, in'the 

ar 1688, The etymology of the name is Yiſpured ; but 
it is moſt probably formed from camiſad. See the pre- 


| 


C 


ceding article. 5 
CAiMLET. See CamMBLET, 
CAMMOCE, in Botany. See ResT-harrow. 1, 
CAMMOROS, in Botany, a name given by ſome bf the 

old writers to a poiſonous plant called by the Romans 

cicuta, or hemlock; 5 

Cacomoros was a common name among the Greeks for 

hemlock ; and this cammoros is the ſame word, only ſpoke 

according to the Doric dialect. 

As hemlock was a poiſonous plant, it ſoon became a 
cuſtom tv, call other poiſonous plants alſo by its name; 

and cammoros became hence a name for the mandrake, 
and ſome of the nightſhades, with ſome authors. Dio- 
ſcorides has called one kind of aconite or wolf 's-bane b 
this name, and others have adapted it to other ſuch 
plants; but the more judicious have only given it as an 
additional epithet to theſe, expreſſing their being poifon- 
ous, and have added the peculiar name of the plant be- 
ſote it. | | 

Many of the moderns, and even ſome amcng the an- 

cients, have erred greatly in confounding the cammeros 

with the cammares, which is an infeQ in figure reſem- 
bling the root of this aconite. 
CAMOCLADIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria mo- 
nogynia claſs : the calyx and corolla are divided into three 
parts; the drupe is oblong, with a two-lobed nucleus. 
here are two ſpecies. 
CAMOMILE. See CHAMOMILE. | 
CAMP, a ſpacious poſt, or ſpot of ground, where an 
army reſts, intrenches itſelf, or plants a piquet watch, 
to lodge ſecure either in tents, or barracks. 

The-camp is ſometimes covered by an intrenchment ; 

ſometimes only by the advantages of its poſt: ſome- 

times it is incloſed by chevaux de friſe laid acroſs each 
other; the ordinary practice of the old prince of Orange. 

The chief {kill of a general lies in the art of encamping 

well; this the Romans were unacquainted with, till the 

war with Pyrrhus ; from whoſe camp they learned to model 
their own. Till then, they knew not how to poit them- 
ſclves to advantage, nor with any order in their camp. 

An encampment, or /tanding camp, is always to have the 

advantage of water, forage, and fuel; with the means of 

covering and retrenching idelf, _ 

Where the grounds are equally dry, thoſe camps are al- 

ways moſt healthful which are pitched on the banks of 

large rivers; becauſe in the hot ſeaſon ſituations of this 
kind have a ſtream of freſh air from the water, ſerving 
to carty off the moiſt and putrid exhalations. On the 
other hand, next to marſhes, the worſt exrampments are 
on low grounds, cloſe beſet with trees: for then the air 
is not only moiſt and hurtful in itſelf, but, by ſtagnating, 
becomes more ſuſceptible of corruption. However, lcc 
the ſituation be ever ſo good, camps att 2 41 
dered infectious by the putrid effluvia of rotten ſtraw, 
and the privies of the army; more ef; y it the 
bloody flux prevails, in which caſe the beſt method of 
preventing a general infection is to leave the ground 
with the privics, foul ſtraw, and other filth of the camp 
behind. This is to be ſrequenily done, if conſiſtent 
with the military operations ; but when theſe render it 
improper to change the ground often, the privies ſhould 
be made deeper than uſual, and once a day a thick layer 
of earth. thrown into them till the pits are near full, and - 
then they are to be well covered, and ſupplied by others. 


It may alſo be à proper caution, to order the pits to be 
7 2 . . made 
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made either in the front or rear, 28 the then ſtationary 
winds may beſt carry off their effluvia from the camp. 
Moreover, it will be neceſſary to change the ſtraw fre- 


- quently, as being not only apt to rot, but to retain the 


 infeQtious ſteams of the fick ; but if freſh firaw cannot 


be procured, more care muſt be taken in airing the tents 


as well as the old ſtraw. 


An army always encamps fronting the enemy, arid gene- 
rally E lines, about five hundred yards di- 
{tant ; the horle and dragoons on the wings, and the foot 
in the centre ; ſometimes three or four brigades encamp 
between the two lines, and are called the body of nt- 
SERVE. The artillery and bread-waggons are in the rear 


of the two lines. Sce PARK of Artillery. 


A regiment of foot, conſiſting of ten com nies, is al- 


loved for encampment, one hundred and fry yards in 
front, viz. five yards for pitching the tents two 
flank companies, twenty yards for four double rows of 


tents, thirty-five for the grand I reet, and ninety for four 
ſmaller ſtreets ; but when the flank companies ate de- 


- tached, the eight battalion companies require an extent 


of an hundred and twenty yards, viz. five for two fingle 
rows of tents, fifteen for three double rows, and an hun- 
dred for four ſtreets: the depth of the camp is two hun- 
dred and ninety yards: the quarter-GUARD tents are 

laced in a line with thoſe of the two centre companies, 
* each other, and about the diſtance of a hundred 


| oe from the front of the regiment: the officers tents: 


ont outwards towards the bells of arms: the bells of 
arms of the regiment front the poles of the ſerjeants tents ; 


the coiours are placed in the centre of the grand ſtreet, 


in a line with the bells of arms: captains and fubalterns 
pitch in the rear of the reſpeAive companies: the cap- 
tain · lieutenant as captain in the rear of the coloneFs com- 
pany : the fie!d officers front the centres of the two ſtreets 
on the right and left of the battalion : the colonel fronts 
the colours, at the diſtance of about a hundred yards : 
the ſlaſſ. oſſicers ſront the ſireets on the right and left of 
the grand ſtreet 3 the bat-men's tents front their Horſes; 
the grand-ſutler is placed in the rear of the colonel at the 
diſtance of about fif y yards: the kitchens ſtand ſingly 
or in pairs behind their reſpective companies; and the 
front poles of the tents or kurs of the petit-ſutlers are in 
a line with the centres of the kitchens ; and the rear- 
GUAKXD's tents front outwards : when circumſtances ad- 
mit, the neceffaries ſhould be an hundred paces behind 
the rear-guard, It held pieces with artillery-men are at- 


tached to the battalions, the intervals are thirty yards. 


This diſpoſition of encampment is taken from the grand 
camp at Cox-Heath in 1778. | : 

A ſquadron ot horſe is allowed thirty paces for its camp, 
and thirty for -an interval, or more, if the ground will 
admit of it. See Standard, and Grand-GUARD. 

The order and contrivance of the Roman camp was ad- 
mirable. Its figure was a ſquare divided into two prin- 
cipal parts: in the upper part were the general's pavi- 
lion, or pretorium, and the tents of the' chief ofh- 
cers; in the lower, thoſe of the inferior degree were 
placed. | | f 

On one ſide the prætorium ſtood the queftorium, or apart- 
ment of the treaſurer of the army ; aud near this the 
forum," both for the market-place, and the aſſembling of 
councils. On the other fide of the pretorium were 
lodged the legati; and below it, the tribunes had their 
quarters oppoſite to their reſpeCtive legions. Aſide of 
the tribunes were the pref:#: of the foreign troops, over- 
againſt their reſpective wings; and behind theſe were 
the lodgments of the evoegt!, then thoſe of the extraord:- 


narii and ablecti eguites, which concluded the higher part 


of the camp. 

Between the two partitions was a ſpot of ground called 
incipia, for the altars and images of the gods, and pro- 
ably alſo the chief enſigns. 

The middle of the lower partition was aſſigned to the 

Roman horſe ; next to whom were quartered the triarii, 

then the principes, and cloſe by them the ha/tati : after- 


wards the forcign horſe, and, laſtly, the foreign ſoot. 


They fortified their camp with a ditch and parapet, 


which they termed /e and vailum : in the latter, ſome 


diſtinguiſh two parts, viz. the agger or earth, and the 
ſudes or wooden ſtakes driven in to ſecure it. 

The camps were ſometimes ſurrounded with walls made 
of hewn ſtone; and the tents themſelves formed of the 


ſame matter. 


The Roman camps ſometimes gave the origin to cities, | 


which were formed of them, and often took their deno- 
mination from thoſe whoſe camps they had been. This 
chiefly happened when any army continued Jong in a 
place, eſpecially in the winter, where they were obliged 
to build many works, and cog themſelves exactly. 
Thus the Caſtra Cornelia, a city of Africa, not far from 


| Utica, was originally the camp of Cornelius Scipio. Liv, 
lib. xxix. cap. 35- 1855 


the two 


— — — that all the modem town mor 

us, whoſe names end in ceſter or thefler, were orie! 

theſe caſtra hyberna of the . wm * * 
In the Grecian camps, the moſt valiant of the ſoldiers 
were placed at the extremities ; the reſt in the middle 
that the ſtronger might be as a guard to the weaker, and 
ſuſtain the firſt onſets. Thus Achilles and Ajax ate 
poſted by Homer at the ends of the Grecian camp'before 
Troy, as bulwarks on each fide. II. x. ver. 806. 
In camps for continuance, they eretted altars to their gods, 
"Og for public aſſemblies, courts of jultice, and the 

IKCs 
According to Plutarch, the Lacedzmonians alone had 
no ſtage · players, bufloons, dancers, or ſongſtreſſes in 
their camps. Yet the Spartan lawgiver allowed his peo- 
ple greater liberty in the camp than in the city, to allure 
them to ſerve with more delight in the wars. Hence 
their exerciſes were more moderate, their fare leſs hard 
and their actions leſs ſeverely noted when in the field 
than at home; ſo that they were the only people in thy 
* to whom war gave tepoſe. Plut. in Cleom. & in 
yeurg. f 

The Spartan camp was of a circular figure, which was 
preſcribed by Lycurgus as the beſt fitted for defence, 
contrary to the Roman rule, whoſe camps were alway; 
quadrangular. All angular forms were rejeQed by Ly. 
curgus, by reaſon the angles are neither fit for ſcrvice 
nor defenſible, unleſs guarded by a river, mountain, 
wall, or other work. 
The magnificence of the "Turkiſh court appears more in 
the camp than in the ſeraglio : the tents of the great oſſi- 
cers appear ſo many palaces, both ſor extent, ornament, 
and coſtiy furniturez having all the accommodations 
both of city and country; each grandee has two lets of 
tents ; one of which is advanced a conac, or day's jonr- 
ney, before the other; ſo that leaving one tent in the 
morning, they find another ready furniſhed in the evcu— 
ing. 
lu the front of the Turkiſh camp are quartered the jani- 
zarics, and other foot, whoſe tents encompaſs their aya, 
In the rear are the quarters of the fpabis and other hocle- 
men. The body of the camp is poſleſſed by the (ately 
tents or pavilions of the vizier or general, rs end or 
chancellor, kahija or ſteward, the tefterdar baſcha or lord 
trealurer, and 4apiſler kahiaſee or mailer ot the cerc- 
monics. 
In the middle of theſe tents is.a ſpacious held, wherein 
are erected a building for the divan, and a hf or 
treaſury. 
When the ground is marked out for a camp, all wait for 
the pitching of the tent /ailac, the place where the courts 
of juſtice are held; it being the fituation of this that is 
to regulate the diſpoſition of all the reſi. 

CAMP city, caſira urbana, was a place near the city-wall, 
not far from the Jia Nomentana, where the ptætorian 
guards were encamped; whence it was alſo called the 
pretorian camp, caſira pretoria, or pretoriana, Ihe like 
we allo read of at Jeruſalem, called by St. Luke ablo- 
lutely the camp, wapiuCons. By which we are doubtleſs 
to underſtand the cara Antonia, which, Joſephus tells us, 
was atterwards uſeu as a caſtle. 

Cames, mooned, caſlra lunata, thoſe made in figure of a 
half-moon. 

Came, naval, caſira nautica, or navalia, denoted a ſtation 

of ſhips. | 

CanP, /tanding, caſira flativa, was that wherein they de- 

ſigned to continue longer in a place; and therefore more 

pains were taken to fortify and regulate it. 

The Roman camps, in a march, were alſo called in the 

middle age manſiones. a 

CAur, ſummer, caſtra æſtiva, among the Romans, was or- 

dinarily light and moveable; ſo ibat they might be ics 

up or taken down, and removed in a night. In which 
caſe it was alſo called ſimply cara. 

CAur, winter, caſtra hyberna, or winter-quarters, were 
uſually taken up in tome City or town; or «Ife ſo con- 
trived as to make almoſt a town of themſelves. 

Camps, tertiated, caſlra tertiata, thoſe which were a third 
bu longer than broad, which Hyginus repreſents as the 

oman model. Caſtra in quantum fieri poluerit tertiata 
efſe debebant——ut puta in longum duo millia quadringenti, 
in latum mille ſexcenti pedes. 

CAur, flying, is a ſttong body of hoiſe or dragoons, to 
which are ſometimes added foot ; commanded uſually by 
a licutenant general. e 
This always keeps the field, making frequent motions 
both to cover the garriſons in poſleſſion, and 0 inlult 
and keep the adverfary in continual alarm, and oblige him 
to make diverſions, | 8 

CAMP is alſo uſed among the Siameſe and Eaſt Indians, 
for a quarter of a town aſſigned to foreigners, herein to 

on their commerce. 


e. 5 ; 7 
Ia Heſs camps, each nation forma itſelf a kind Hou 
| KS 1 4 


Apart, in, which their ſtore-bouſes and ſhops ate, and | 
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"the factors Ind their family reſide. Pk 
| Fa Europeans at Stam, and in moſt other cities of the 
A 
i 


ſt. are exempted from this reſtraint, and allowed to 
ve in the cities and ſuburbs, as they find them moſt 
commodious. | af Os 8 


CAMP colour men, are ſoldiers appbinted to attend and aſſiſt 


the 1 general, in 27 and keep · 
ing the camp clean, ieteiving and diſtributing provi- 


| ſions, &c. 
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The camp coldur-men are drawn à man out of a company. 
and are exempt from all other duty during the campaign : 
each carries either a ſpade or a hatchet. 


Cauy, diſcaſes, Morbi caſtrenſes, thoſe chiefly prevalent in 


armies, Under camp and field diſeaſes, come the plague, 
malignant fever, ſcurvy, flux,” &c. Willius, phyſician 
to the king of Denmark, has a treatiſe on camp diſeaſes. 


See Dis EA E and SOLDIER. 


The camp diſeaſe, morbus 5, abſolutely ſo called, 
is a malignant fever. Dabley Digges died of the camp 
DI13EASE, which raged in the garriſon at Oxford, in 
1643- On which Ed. Greaves, phyſician to king Charles 
II. bas a treatiſe expreſs under the title of Morbus Epi- 
demicus, or the New Diſeaſe. 
The camp fever is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the Hungarian FEVER, and bears a near affinity to the 
petechial fever Sec BIN tos fever. 


CAur flux, a name frequently given to the dyſentery z not 
as if it were of a different kind in armies, but becauſe 


it is more uſual there than elſewhere. 


Came duty, in its utmoſt extent. includes every part of 


- 


the ſervice perſormed by the troops during the campaign. 
But in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the guards ordi- 
nary and extraordinary kept in camps. | 

A great part of the camp duty is performed in the ſame 
manner as that of a garriſon. 


CAur fight, or Kame fight, in Law Writers, denotes the 


a cauſe by dncl, or a legal combat of two cham- 
pions m the field, for deciſion of ſome controverſy. 

In the trial by camp fight, the accuſer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accuſed guilty ; and by 
offering him his glove, to challenge him to this trial, 
which the other muſt either accept of, or acknowledge 
himſelf guilty of the crime whereof he was accuſed. 

If it were a crime deferving death, the camp fight was for 
life and death: if the offence deſerved only impriſon- 
ment, the camp-fight was accompliſhed, when one com- 
batant had ſubdued the other, fo as either to make him 
yield or take him priſoner. The accuſed had liberty to 
chuſe another to abt in his ſtrad, but the accuſer was 
obliged to perform it in his own perſon, and with equa- 


trial o 


lity of weapons. 


No women were permitted to be ſpeCtators, nor men 
under the age of 1 The prieſt and the people, 
who looked on, were engaged filently in prayer, that 
the victory might fall on him that was right. None 
might cry, ſhriek, or give the leaſt ſign; which in ſome 


places was executed with ſo much ſtrictneſs, that the 


executioner ſtood ready with an axe to cut off the right 
hand or foot of the party that ſhould offend herein. 


He that, being wounded, yielded himſelf, was at the 


other's mercy either to be killed or ſuffered to live. But 


if life were granted bim, he was declared infamous by the 
| Judge, and diſabled trom ever bearing arms, or riding on 
or 


eback. Verſteg. Reſt. Dec. Intell. cap. iii. p. 51. 


Came hoſpital, See HosriTAL. 


* 
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Cane law, a method of deciding controverſies by duel or 


CAMP=<fi ht, 

AMPAIGN, a military term, fignifying the ſpace of 
— during which armies are maintained, yeatly, in the 

eld. 

The Germans begin their campaign very late; uſually 
waiting for harveſt : the French ure always early, and 
begin ſometimes in winter, by which they have reaped 
Fw advantages. | | 


beginning of every campaign is conſiderably more | 


unhealthy than if the men were to remain in quarters, 


After the firſt fortnight or three weeks encampment, 
the Gclkneſs decreaſes daily; the moſt infirm being by 


that time in the hoſpitals, the reſt more hardened, and 
the weather growing daily warmer. This healthy ſtate 
continues throughout the ſummer, unleſs the men get 
wet cloaths or wet beds; in which caſe a greater or 


leſſer degree of the dyſentery will appear, in proportion 


to the preceding heats. But the molt ſickly part of the 
rampaign begins about the middle or end of Auguſt, 
whilſt the days are ſtill hot, but the nights cool and 
damp, with fogs and dews: then, if not ſooner, the 
dyſentery prevails: and though its violence is over by 
the beginning of October, yet the remitting fever, gain- 
ing ground, continues throughout the reſt of the cam- 
Paign, and never entirely ceaſes, oven in winter-quarters,, 


Ul the froſts begin. 


= 
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At the beginning of a campaign the ſickneſs is ſy uniform, 
that the number may be nearly predicted; but, for the 
reſt of the ſeaſon, as the diſeaſes are then of a conta- 
gious nature, and depend fo. much upon the beats of 
ſummer, it is impoſſible to foreſee how many may fall 
fick from the beginning to the end of autumn. It is 
alſo obſerved, that the laſt fortnight of a cumpuign, if 
protracted till the beginning of November, is attended 
with mote ſickneſs than the firſt two months of the en- 
campment : ſo that it is better to take the field a fort- 
night ſooner, in order to return into winter quarters ſo 
much the earlier. | 104 | 
As to winter-expeditions, though ſevere in appearance, 
they are attended with little fickneſs, if the men have 
| ſtrong ſhoes, quarters, fuel, and proviſions: 
Long marches in ſummer are not without danger, vnleſs 
made in the night, or ſo early in the morning as to be 
over before the heat of the day. | 
CAMPANA Fleræ, in Botany, a name given by Helwing, 
and ſome other of the German authors, to the plant we 
call Fe or the paſque flower. It was named, cam- 
pana Flore, or Flora's bell, by Helwing, becauſe of its 
being the ſignal of the el of ſpring. In the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem, this is a ipecies of the AN EMO. Its 
characters, according to Miller, ate as follow: the 
flower has a leafy involverum, ending in many points; 
it hath two orders ot petals, three in each, and a t 
number of ſlender ſtamina, about half the length of the 
petals, terminated by erect twin ſummits; and a great 
number of germina collected in a head: the germina 
afterward become ſo many ſeeds, having long hairy tails 
Gtting upon the oblong receptacle. There are four 
ſpecies. | 
We generally find the pulſatella on dry and barren places, 
as ſandy hills, ſterile downs, and the like; but in Pruſſia 
it is moſt frequent in woods, and among pines and firs, 
and often is ſound in a looſe, ſpungy, and wet ſoil. . There 
is in Pruſſia, a very remarkable ſpecies of it, which has a 
white flower; the leaves are of the jagged kind, aud re- 
ſemble thoſe of the anemone; and the back part of the 
petals 1s tinged with a faint blue. 
The whole genus of the prul/atilla, are of an acrid and 
cauſtic quality, approaching to that of the ranunculus 
and, if they are given internally, without proper correct- 
ors, are poiſonous; but, like the colchicum root, and 
ſome other of thoſe cauſtic plants, when given with 
proper mixtures, and in proper doſes, it proves a very 
valuable alexipharmic: externally it is of great ſervice 
in cleanſing foul ulcers. ; 
CAMPANACEIA, in Botany, an order of plants in the 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnzus. 
CAMPANIAN diſeaſe, Morbus campanus, in Antiquity, is 
variouſly explained by modern writers. Some will have 
it only a ſort of tubercles, or warts, on the face, to 
which the people of Campania were liable. Others 
maintain it to be the venereal diſeaſe z and hence draw 
an argument againſt the ſuppoſed novelty of that ma- 
lady, Dacier will have it to be ſomething ſtill wore j 
the Campanians, it ſeems, were addicted to a fort of 
commerce too abominable to be named, ore morigert erant. 
Whence it is, Plautus repreſents them as more pathic or 
paſſive than the Syrians themſelves. Hor. Sat. v. lib. 1. 
ver. 62. cum not. Dacier. | 
CAMPANIFORMIS flos, in Botany, 'a term uſed for 
a flower reſembling a bell in ſhape, and makitig the 
character of one of Mr. Tournefort's genuſes. See 
BoTANY. | | 
CAMPARCIUM. See CAuraxr. 
CAMPANOLOGIA, from campana, bell, and s, ſci- 
ence, the art or ſcience of ringing of bells. 
CAMPANULA, in Botany, the bell- flower, a genus of 
the pentandria monogynia Claſs.” Its characters are theſe: 
the flower is of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, ſpreading at 
the baſe; in the bottom is ſituated a five-cornered nec- 
tarium, which is joined to the top of the receptacle ; it 
hath five ſhort ſtamina : below the receptacle is fituated 
the angular germenz the empalement afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh angular capſule, which in ſonie ſpe- 
cies have three, in others five cells ; each baving a hole 
toward the top, through which the ſeeds are ſcattered 
when ripe. ere are forty-three ſpecies. 
The different ſorts of this plant make beautiful orna- 
ments for chimnies, and other places, being very tall, 
very much branched, and full of large and beautiful 
flowers, which retain their beauty a long time. 
They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in March, in 
a bed of light and undunged ſoil, or by parting tbe 
roots; but the latter method, being the more//expedi- 
tious, is moſt practiſed. Almoſt every flip, taken from 
the roots in September, and in March, will thrive ; but 
the plants raiſed from ſeeds are ſeen to produce the 
finett flowers: they are very tedious, however, this 
way, being three or four years before they flower. They 
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by burying it in linſeed, millet, pepper, or the, like ; bm 
the rational way is, by keeping it fron» the external air ; 
this is beſt done by wrapping it up in, a paper or blad 
der, and then putting it into a leaden box, or an earthen 
or glaſs veſſel ſet in a cool place. Or it may be pre- 
ſerved in large quantities, only by papering it up.care- 
fully, and putting it in wooden vedlels in a cellar. Not- 
. withſtanding that it is a body ſo nicely and intimately 
combined in its own texture, yet it is ready at all times 
for medicinal uſez aud as it is not, eaſy to give it any 
preparation, ſo it needs. none, in its, natural ſtate, it 
- pots, to preſerve the roots from the froſts. Theſe plants readily mixes with all oils and in ammable ſpirits, and 
| ill often ſucceed without this care, but with it they this without fear of evaporation z it hag no change of 
produce their flowers in ſuch beauty and plenty, as. colour in ſolution with ſpirit of nitre, but, when diſ- 
| amply to reward it. | | I ſolved with oil of rol, becomes brown, and finally 
ComranuUia lyhnidea. See ConvoLyULvs. | red; and if water be added to any of the ſolutions, 
CAMPANULATA corolla, in Botany, denotes bell-ſhape the camphor is precipitated in its proper and ſolid form : 
3 | it may, however, be abſolutely diſſolved, by long mace- 
CAMPEACHY-WOOD, a kind of wood brought from ration, and frequent drawing over by the retort, with 
- - Yucatan, a province in America, and uſed in dying. either of theſe menſtruums. | 
- The heart of the tree, which alone is uſed, is at firſt | Camphor has various uſes : as in fire-works; in making 
rech after-it has been felled ſome time, it becomes varniſh, which proves an excellent preſervative of animal 
black; und if ſteeped in water, gives a black tincture,, and vegetable bodies, as it reſiſts worms and other in- 
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mould, therefore, be tranſplanted the September 
- their ſowing into nurſery-beds, which ſhould be of a 
light ſoil and not wet: they ſhould be ſet here at (ix 
_ Inches ſquare; and; in froſty weather, the whole beds 
mould be covered with mats, which will greatly ſtrenghen 
the roots. | In the September of the third year, they 
! ſhould be removed into pots, and ſheltered, during the 
- ' ſevere weather; in glaſs frames; or elſe in wet weather, 
the pots muſt be turned ſide ways 3 and in very cold, they 
muſt beſet under 2a warm wall, and covered with haum, 
and ſurtounded with a little dung on the outſide of the 


which may be uſed in writing. 


It is very heavy, and burns admirably, and gives a clear 


laſting flame. See LoG w 00D. | ; 
* Campeachy-word ſeems to be the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called BRASIL. It takes the former denomi- 


nation from the city Campeachy, about which it grows | 


in greateſt plenty. | 
CAMPESTRE, in Antiquity, 2 fort of cover for the privi- 
ties, worn by the Roman ſoldiers in their field exer- 
ciſes; being girt under the navel, and hanging dowa to 
the knees. 


The name is ſuppoſed to be formed from campus, the 


field or place where the Roman ſoldiers perſormed their 
enxereiſes. | 
CAMPHOR, or CamPHIRE, a vegetable, concrete, tranſ- 
parent, friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile ſub- 
ſtance, of an acrid, aromatic taſte, eaſily ſoluble in ſpi- 
rit of wine; procured from a kind of laurel called /awrus 
camphorifera, frequent in the iſlands of Borneo, and Japan, 
and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts of India; re- 
ſembling a walnit-tree. See BAV: tree. 

The word comes from. the Arabic capur, or caphur ; 
which ſignify the ſame thing. 

All the parts of the tree are impregnated with camphor ; 
but it is principally extracted from the roots by diſtilla- 
tion, Newmann fays, that it is obtained by diſtilling 
the roots, and ſometimes the wood, and leaves, with 
water, in large iron pots, fitted with earthen heads 
ſtuffed with ſtraw: the camphor concretes among the 
ſtraw in its cryſtalline form: this is called rough camphor, 
and looks like Eaſt Indian ſaltpetre, or common bay- 
ſalt. In this ſtate it is imported into Europe, in ca- 
niſters; and the Dutch take care that it comes all refined 
by ſublimation, and prepared to out hands. 

CAur nog, manner of refining erude. It is ſublimed in low 
flat-bottomed glafles placed in ſand ; the camphor con- 
cretes, in the upper part of the belly of the glaſs, into a 
ſolid cake, which, after the belly has been broke, is pared 
with a knife, and is the refined camphor of the ſhops, 
Rough camphar may be commodiouſly and eſfectually 
purified by diſſolving it in ceCtifed ſpirit of wine: the 
ſpirit is recoverable by diſtillation, and the remaining 
camphir may be melted into a cake in the bottom of the 
veſſel, or of another glaſs. Newmann's Chemical Works 
by Lewis, p. 319. 320. 

Campbor is neither a ſalt nor a gum, ſince it is not ſoluble 
in water; nor is it a reſin, ſince it does not yield by dif- 
tillation either a phlegm, or oil, an acid ſpirit, as all 
reſins do; much leſs does it leave a caput mortuum like 
thoſe bodies. It totally vaniſhes and evaporates in the 
open air; in hot water it firſt runs and then evaporates; 
and in ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of nitre, it wholly diſ- 
ſolves. It is no oil, becauſe it is not unctuous to the 
touch, but is a firm, dry, cryſtallized matter ; in its eva- 
- poration in the air, it leaves no remainder ; and in cloſe 
veſſels aver the fire, it riſes intite without diſtillation, 
and appears at the top of a veſſel in a dry form, It is 
ſubje& to no ſeparation of parts, and takes no empyreu- 
matic ſmell; in mixing with concentrated ſpirit of nitre, 
it makes no ebullition, but placidly reſolves into a ſort of 
oil. This is extremely different from the effect of all vege- 
table oils, which are non to efferveſce violently with 
this acid, and ſome even to take fire, and are finally con- 
verted by it into @ dry reſin. When broken, it appears 
bright, {-wooth. aud ſaponaceous, but not unctuous to the 
touch: it conlifts of a copious inflammable principle, a 
ſmall portion of water, and yet leſs of a very fine and ſubtle 
earth, mixed intimately together. Act. Eruditor, 1727. 
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mit, When mixed with camphor, will be much: leſs felt in 
| thoſe reſpes; and will go into the fartheſt circuit of 


of keeping it from, evaporation, are | 


ſets. The ſubitauce of it alſo laid among cloaths, will 
preſerve them from moths. In the courts of the eaſtern 
princes, it is burnt, together with wax, to illumine the 
night, It is exceedingly inflammable, ſo as to burn and 
preſerve its flame in watery and in burning it conſumes 
wholly, leaving no ſcoria behind: but its principal uſe is 
in medicine, 
Camphor is uſed in medicine as ſedative and antiſeptic : 
it ſucceeds well in many convulſions and other nervous 
affections. It is ſucceſsfully uſed as a powerful antiſep- 
tic. The two medicinal preparations of camphor in uſe 
now in the ſhops, are the folmion of it in wine and in 
oil the one called camphorated ſpirit of wine, the 
other oil of camphor. 
The preparation of the firſt is by bare mixture, and re- 
quires no diſtillation, whether ſalt of tartar be or be not 
added to it. | 
The oil of camphor is either prepared by ſolution, or ſub- 
limation ; the firſt is, either by difſolving campbor in the ni- 
trous acid, or in ſome expteſſed vegetable oil, or by ſeparat- 
ing the oil which ſwims upon the ſurface of a ſtrong ſolu- 
tion of camphor in ſpirit of wine. Toprepare the other, one 
part of camphor is to be mixed with three parts of bole 
Armenic, and put over the fire in a retort, The ſublimed 
camphor is to be again mixed with ſreſh bole, and this ſo 
often repeated till no more campbor is found to be ſub- 
limed in the proceſs; from this, the liquid matter, ſe- 
parated by diſtillation, is to be ſeparated, and the oil 
preſerved, | 
Camphor may alſo be diſſolved in oil of ntine, or 
mixed with Venice ſoap, and thus diſtilled, and, finally, 
rectiſied. All theſe oils are ſtrongly empyreumatic, and 
therefore the camphor, in its natural ſtate, is greatly pre- 
ferable to them all. Camphor water, and the flowers of 
camphor, are alſo greatly inferior to the crude ſubſtance. 
When camphor is to be mixed with powders it ſhould be 
gently moiſtened, in the rubbing, with ſpirit of wine; 
when it is to be mixed with aqueous menſtruums, it 
ſhould be rubbed with blanched almonds, or incorpo- 
rated with the yolk of an egg. 
Dr. Shaw recommends a mixture of nitre and campbor, 
as a quieter, inſtead of opium. 
The learned Fr. Hoffman extols the victues of camphor, 
given internally, as a molt excellent diſcutient, reſiſting 
utrefaction, and as the chief alexipharmic. He adviſes 
it in malignant fevers, and in the venereal diſeaſe : in 
inflammatjons he adds nitre. See his Diſſertatio, de 
Camphore Uſu interno ſecuriſſimo et præſtantiſſimo. 
Campher is the molt efficacious diaphoretic known ; its 
great ſubtilty diſſuſing itſelf through the ſubſtance of the 
parts, almoſt as ſoon as the warmth of the ſtomach bas 
ſet it in motion. It js uſed alſo in caries of the bones, 
as a detergent in wounds, to riſiſt gangrenes, &c. When 
mixed with the ſubtile parts of cantharides, it prevents 
their injuring the bladder; its exquiſite fineneſs enabling 
it to follow them into all the meanders of the veſſecls, 
and to ſheath their aſperities. | 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that camphor begins to be migece 
and that to good purpoſe, with mercurials, to guat 
againſt their flimulating properties, and to ſend them 
into the fineſt paſſages, to operate by fuſion, and the 
force of impulſe, For not only mercurius dulcis, or calo- 
mel, may be hereby reſtrained from manifeſt operation 
in the glands about the mouth; but alſo the mineral tur- 
bith, which of itſelf acts very ſtrongly by ſtool and vo- 


motion, and promote the cutancous diſcharge, in a wore 
efficacious manner than any medicine af leſs ſpecific 
gravity. Wie mg ns | 
M Le- 


n 


MI. Lewery endeavoured at a chemical apalyſis of gam. 
bor, but in vain; either its parts were too fine and vo- 
atile to be carried to any greater degreg of purity or 
ſubtilty by any chemical proceſs; or it was owing to the 


cloſe union of its principles, which led him to ſuſpect |. 


that it muſt be an oil, and a volatile alt, tha 
Z / IN re ee 
He found that camphor was heavier than ſpirit of wine, 
of the ſame ſpecific gravity with oil of turpentine, and 
lighter than, oil of olives. Mein. Acad. Paris, 1798. 
Camphor, he obſerves, does not diſſolve in aqueous or 
phlegmatic liquors, but in ſulpbureous ones it does ; 
not in alkalines, nor even in ſome acids; but io ſpirit 
'of nitre it diſſolves perfectly, and without commotion. 
This diſſolution is ordinarily called otl of camphor ; and 
it is to this the medicinal virtue of camphor in wounds, 
ngrenes, and caties, is aſcribed. , It is not taken in- 
ternally, for fear of its . ſharpneſs and corrofiveneſs ; 


. 


though M. 1 N bas found good effects from two or | 


three drops by the mouth, in obſtructions and fits of 
the mother: in theſe cafes, indeed, he generally mixed 
1 as much oil of amber. | 

here is a common verſe co the diſcredit of camphor, as 
if its ſmell emaſculated ; | rr ly 


Camphora' per nurrs caftrat odore mares. 


Bot the proverb, aecording to Scaliger and Tolpius, is | 


falſe... Prong | 
Campbor, being boiled in agud vitæ, in a cloſe place; till 


the whole'be evaporated ; it a lighted torch or candle be 


Introduced, the air in the whole place will immediately | 


catch fire, arid appear in a flame, without doing any 
damage to the place or LN 
It has been found in Ceylon, that the root of the tree 
which yields cinnamon, yields, by inciſion, a matter 
that has a ſtrong ſmell of camphor, and many of its vir- 
tues; whence naturaliſts, by miſtake, have ſuppoſed 
that all camphor came from that tree. 
Modern chemiſts have diſcovered, that many aromatic 
lants, as thyme, roſemary, ſage, and almoſt all the la- 
— kinds yield a ſubſtance of the nature of camphor, 
which may be extracted, although in ſmall quantities, 
What is called artificial camphor, is prepared with gum 
fandarach, and white vinegar diſtilled, kept twenty days 
in horſe-dung, and afterwards expoſed a month to the 
- ſun to dry; at the end of which the camphor is found, 
in form of the cruſt of a white loaf. —This is allo called 
Juniper gum, white varniſh, and maſlic. FTA 
a MPHOR-julep. See JULEP. | 
CAMPHORA, the camphor- tree, is a ſpecies of the /aurus 
or BAY, which grows naturally in Japan, and ſeveral 
parts of India. It is a tree of middling ſtature, with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having three longitudinal 
veins which unite above the baſe. Theſe ate male and 
female on different trees. The camphor- ttee requires no 
artificial heat in winter, but will thrive very well in a 
warm, d een · houſe. | 
CAMPHORATA, a medicinal plant, the camphoro/ma of 
Lioneeus; called, in Engliſh, ſtinking ground - pine; re- 
puted cephalic and nervine; though little uſed in the 
modern practice. 
It takes the name from its ſmell, which bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to that of camphor. | 
The camphorata Monſpelienſis, growing by the road-ſides 
in Languedoc, and eſpecially about Montpelier, has 
been lately produced as a ſpecific for the dropſy, and 
_ aſthma. Mr. Burtlet has given its biſtory, analyſis, and 
an account of its virtues. A. D. 8. an. 1703. p. 65. 
3. For its characters ſce CAMPHOROSMA. 


H. | 
CAMBHORATED, denotes a thing tinctured, or im- 


regnated with CAMPHOR. | 
Spirit.of wine camphorated, is a remedy frequently applied 
- Exteenally in caſes of inflammationg, &c. 
CAMPHOROSMA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria 
monogynia claſs: the calyx is pitcher-ſhaped and in- 
dented ; there is no corolla z and the capſule contains a 
ſingle ſeed. There are four ſpecies. See Ga MPHORATA. 
CAMPICURSIO, in the Ancient Military Art, a march of 
armed men for ſeveral miles, from and back again to the 
camp to inſttuct them in the military pace. This ex- 
erciſe was nearly akin to the decur/io, from which it only 
_ differed, in that the latter was performed by horſemen; 
the former alſo by foot. | . 
CAMPiDOCTORES, orCamtinucTtoRESs, in the Roman 
Army, were efficers who inſtructed the ſoldiery in the 
diſcipline and exerciſes of war, and the art of handling 


their weapons to advantage. Thele arc alſo ſometimes | 


called tampipen;i, and armidoZores. 6h 
CAMPIDU 1 
leader or commander of an army, or party. © 
CAMPION, ' Zychnis, in Botany, a genus of the decaudria 
e claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has 
. Hve petals, whoſe tails are the length of the empalement. 
T Vol. I, No 34» . 
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OR, in Middle Age Writers, ſigniſies the 
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it they could | 
g i : 1 ve the beauty of their flowers, art cultivated in our gardens; 


J 


Te bas ten,amina, which, are alieroately. ranged, 4nd 
faſtened to, the tails of the petals, T the centre, is ſitu- 
.ated, an_ almoſt oval germen: the empalement afterward 
becomes an oval caplule.with one cell, opening with five 
1 Ives, filled with coundiſh ſeeds. Lingus enumerates 
ſeven, and Miller eight ſpecies of this plant, which, for 
they are very, hardy plants, and are, cably. propagated, 
Ather by parking the rogts,, or by,the ſeed. _, _. 
The roots ſhould be parted in the latter end of Auguſt; 
1 or beginning of September, and planted in a light dry 


2 * they are, to be ralſed from feed,” the | ſhould be ſown 
= in, March upon a bed of light freſh, — and in May 

1 Ye young plants ſhould be removed into another bed of 
the like earth, at about ſix inches diſtance. from;cach 

other, and watered and ſhaded till they bave taken root; 
after which they will require no farther care but to be 
kept clear. front weeds; at the end of the September 
following they may be removed, for the laſt time, into 
the borders where roſy are to ſtand, and they will lower 
in the — and July following ; when, if their ſeeds 
are ſuſferes to ripen, they will ſow themſelves, and come 
up without any farther trouble. 8 
Curio, viſcous, /ilene, in Botany, a genus of the decan- 
Aria trigynia clals. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has a permaneut empalement, which is indented at the top 
in five parts. It has five plain obtuſe petals, indented at 
their point, and a nectarium compounded of two ſmall 
indentures in the neck of each petal, conſtituting a crown 
to the chaps ; and ten aw]-ſhaped ſtamina inſerted alter- 
nately to the tails of the petals above each other, terminated 
by oblong ſummits, In the centre is ſituated a cylindrical 
germen, ſupporting three ſtyles, which are longer than the 
ſtamina, crowned by ſtign15 that ate reflexed againſt the 
ſun : the germen afterward becomes a cloſe « ylindrical 
capſule with three cells, opening at the top five ways, 
inclofing many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Linnzvs enume- 
rates thirty five, and Miller fourteen ſpecies, which are 
_ cultivated in gardens, beſide others which are diſregarded; 
CaMPlON, wild. Sce AGROSTEM A: 
CAMPIPARS. See CHAMPaARrT. | | 
CAMPIT.A, in Church Hiſtory, an appellation given to 
the DownaT1sTs on account of their aſſembling in the 
$900 for want of churches. | 
or a fmilar reaſon, they were alſo denominated Men- 
tenſes, and Rupitani. | Rees 
CAMPIUSA, in Botany, a name given by Myrepſus and 
others to the plant we call scABious, , _ 
CAMPOIDES, in Botany, a name given by Rivinus to a 
plant comprized by Linnzus under the genus of ſcorpi- 
— ſerpioides of other authors. See CaTERPIL- 
LARS. : : y 
CAMPUS, in Antiquity, a held or vacant plain in a tity 
not built on, left vacant either upon account of ſhews, 
combats, exerciſes, or other uſes of the citizens. 
CAMPUS Mali, in Ancient Cuſtoms, an anniverſary aſſem- 
bly. of our anceſtors, held on May-day ; where they con- 
ſederated together for deferice of che kingdom againſt all 

its enemies. | ag . x 

Cameus Martius, a large plain field in the ſuburbs of an- 
cient Rome, lying between the Quirinal and Capitoline 
mounts, and the 'Cyber ; thus called, becauſe conſectated 
to the god Mars, and ſet apart for military ſports and 
exerciſes, to which the Roman youth were trained; as 
the uſe and bandling of arms, ard all manner of feats 
of activity. | | | | | 
Here the races were run, either with chariots or ſinglo 
horſes ; here alſo ſtood the villa publica, or palace for 
the reception of ambaſſadors, who were not permitted 19 
entet the city. ny of the public cemitia were held in 
the ſame held, 
cantoned out. The plate was alſo 2 decorated with 
ſtatues, arches, columns, porticos, and the like ſttuc- 
tures. 

Caurus Martius is alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe by 
Middle Age Writers, for any large plain open place near 
a great city, whereia the . were trained to the 
exerciſe ot arms» Of ſuch we find mention at Verona, 
Tries, Dornic, and even Conſtantinople, 

Among the French, campus martius was an appellation 
given to the yearly aſſemblies of the people called by,the 
kings, either for enacting new laws, or deliberating on 
the great affairs of the nation. They were thus deno- 
minated, either becauſe uſually held in the month of 
March, or in jmitation of the campus martius of the Ro- 
mans, which was allotted for the like uſe. In aſter- 
times they were. called campus majus, and by, corrup- 
tion, campus madius, and magius becauſe the time of 
holding them was altered by Pepin to the month of 


Under the third line of kings, their aſſemblies, took the 


- denomination of ſtates general, etats penerauy. 
8 A CaMmMpue 


art of Pb, for that purpoſe, was / 
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Campus Scejeratus, a place without the walls of angient 
Rome, Where the Veſtals, who Had violated their vow 
ol virginity, were butied alive. Kennet. 5 
CAMSHALL, à Word uſed in 'Zetland, to denote the os 
" 8 which is ſometimes found on che ſhores of chat 
- ſand: Phil. Tranf. Ne 473. fect. 8. See Cürrrx- 


I — — * 3 * 
cA,οun, in LAH, the nme of a ſea- fich of the pu. 
or baſſe kind, cmmon in the ſeas and large rivers of 
4 . It grows to about two feet long, and a foot 
. abs fe 297370 207 ot EQ. 99 144964, 04,91 | 
is head is monſtroully large, and its mouth extremely 
wide ; it has a large and ſtrong fin on its back, which is 
armed with ſhaty pricktes, and has a forrow in the back 
dchind it, int which the fiſh can lay it down upon pcca- 
fon; its fides are yellowiſh, and its belly white; its fins 
of a brownith' yellow; and its  fide-lines, which run 
from the gillß to the tail, broad and of a "file" black, 
„ Willoghby. Shai wy | „rer 
3 Ki 
with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſuok in the middle. 
The Tartars ate gteat admirers of camus beauties. Ru- 
bruquis obſerves, that the wife of the great Gehpbis 


Kun, a celebrated beauty, had only two holes for a | 


noſe, j 
CAN, in Sed: Language —A ump's can, is a ſort of wooden 
©" Fog or pitcher, Where with feamn pour water into pumps 
to make them work. | 
"Can buoy. See Buoy. | 1 
CA hook, an inftrument uſed to fling a caſk by the ends 
of the ſtaves: it conſiſts of a broad and flat hoo ficed to 
each end of a ſhort rope, and the tackle which ſet ves to 
- hoiſt or lower it is faſtened to the middle of the rope. 
CANADA fag, Cervus Canad:nſis, the fame with the Vir- 

ginian DEA, See MOOSE. | ts 
"CANAL, Canalis, in general, denotes à long, round, 

hollow infl:ument, through which a fluid matter may 
be conveyed, A n 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the fame with what we 
' otherwiſe call à pipe, tube, channel, &c. "Thus the 
rana] of an aqueduct, is the part through which the water 


paſſus; which in the ancient edifices of this kind, is 


lined with a coat of maſtic of a peculiar compoſition, 
Canal more particularly denotes a kind of artificial river, 
often furxithed with locks and fluices, and ſuſtained by 
banks or mounds. They are contrived for divers pur- 
© poles ; ſome for forming a communication betwixt one 
lace and, another, as the canals between Bruges and 
* Ghent or between Bruſſels and Antwerp; others for 
the decoration of a garden, or houſe of pleaſure, as the 


canals of Verſailles, Fontainbleau, St. James's Park, &c. 


others ate made for draining wet and marſhy lands; 

which laſt, however, are more properly called water- 
angs, ditches, drains, &c. HET | 

| Le pt is full of canals, dug to receive and diſtribute the 

Waters of the Nile at the time of its inundation. They 

are dry the reſt of the year, except the canal of Joſeph, 


and four or, five others, which may be ranked as conſi- 


derable rivers. 5 . tte 
"There were alſo ſubterraneous canals, dug by an ancient 
king of Egypt, whereby thoſe lakes formed by the 
inundations of the Nile, were cotiveyed into the Medi- 

terranean, c | n 
The canal of Egypt, for a communication between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, was begun, according to Hero- 
dotus, by Necus fon of Pſamimeticus, who deſiſted from 
the attempt on an anſwer from the oracle, after having 
loſt ſix ſcore thouſand men in the enterprize. It. was 
reſumed and completed by Darius fon of Hyſtaſpes, or, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, by Ptolem Phil 
adelphus; who relate, that Darius relinquiſhed the work 
on a repreſentation made to bim by uuſkilful engineers, 
that the Red Sea being higher than the land of Egypt, 
would overwhelm and drown the whole country, It 
was wide enough for two galleys to paſs . 
length was four days ſailing. Diodorus adds, that it 
was alſo called Ptolemy's river; that this prince built a 
City at its mouth on the Red Sea, which he called 4rfnoe, 
from the name of bis favourite ſiſter ; and that the canal 
might be either opened or ſhut, as occaſion required : 
olicy probably had ſome ſhare in the diſuſe to which 
it atterwards fell; Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. i. Strab. Rer. 
SGeog. lib. xvii: Herodot. Hiſt, lib. ii, | 
| Ir ſeems to have been 6pened afreſh about the year 635, 
under the caliph Omar. Elmacin indeed ſays, that a 
new canal was then made for the conveyance of the 
corn of Egypt to Arabia ; but this is more naturally un- 


derſtood of a renewal of the ancient one, the navigation | 


of which, towards the decline of the Roman empire, had 
been much negle ged. The ſame author adds, that it 
was ſtopped again on the (ide next the Red Sea by the 
_ caliph Abugiatar Almanzor II. of the family of Abbas, 


in the year of the Hegira 150, anſwering to the year of of the New River, was undertaken and 


| 


. Scienc. anh. 1703, p. 110. ſeq. 
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maſters of the country. 
In China there 
advantage either of ay arm of the ſea, 2, NAV 
or a ca, by which means navigation is xendered (6 
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Ckriſt,735, There are ſome traces of it ſtill ſupſiſting: 
M. Bones: 8 703, diſcovered the ay whic 2 
out of the moſt eaſterly branch of the Nite, , Hiſt. Arad. 


A new canal for conveying the waters of the Nile from 
Z#thiopia into che Red Sea without paſſing into Egypt, 


was ptojected by Albuquerque, viceroy of India, for the 


Portugueſe, in order to render Egypt barren, and unpro- 
nem ag 

OpPIng up of 
aſks þecoming 


: 
b 3 © AK LPN I  FOUY {| 11 " ' 
is ſcarce a town or village. but has the 
ble ver, 


M. Gaudefeau alttibutes he Frequency of the plague in 
E "Pt of late da de Noppip 
| 57 eta 


| ys .to the, decay, or 


common, that there arg almoſt as many people on the 
water as the EPP 
e City, is ne of "he, Fösgen olf yr 
made about Boo years ago. It runs from north to ſaut 
ute. croſs the empire 5 beginning, at the, city Canton. 
By it all Kinds of foreigh merchaydize entered at bat 


city are, eartied Hire Qby en 4, uullanee,,of 1625 
miles. Its breath aft depth are ſufycient...to. carry 


barks of conſiderable burden, which are managed by 
ſails and maſts, as well as towed by band. On this 
canal. the emperor is laid, to employ 10,000 ſhips,, abating 
one, for a reaſon very peculiar. It paſſes through, or 
by, 41 large cities; there are in it 75 vaſt, locks and 
ſluictes to keep up the water, and oof the barks and 
ſhips, where the ground will not admit of Tuflicient depth 
of channel, beſides ſeyeral thouſand , draw and other 


bridges. 


F. Magaillane aſſures us, there. is a paſſage from one end 
of China to the other, the ſpace of 600 French leagues, 
always eicher by canals or rivers, except,a, Gogle dpy's 


journey by land, neceſſary to croſs a ee an ad- 


vantage Which this Jeſuit, who made the voyage him- 
ſelf, obſerves, is not to be found iu any other ſtate of the 
univerſe, Nouv. Relat. de Chine. chap. 8. 


E : 5 


The canal of Languedoc, called alio the: catal of. the | 
ſeas, as lerving to join the Mediterranean aud Cantabrjan 
ſeas, was firſt propoſed under Francis L bet begun and 
hniſhed under Louis XIV. By means of it, a ready 
communication is made between the two fertile pro- 
vinces of Guyenne and Languedoc. The, canal is 64 
leaguts long, extended from Narbonne to Tholouſe, 
and receiving ſeveral little rivers in the way, ſupported 
at proper intervals with 104 fluices, In ſome places it 
is conveyed over aqueduCt> and bridges of incredible 
height, built on purpoſe, which give paſſage underneath 
to other rivers, What is moſt extraordinary is, that in 
ſome places, for a mile together, a paſlage is dug for it 
through the rock, The expence was thirteen Wilftons of 
livres, of which the king contributed neat ſeven mil- 
lions; the province of Languedoc the teſt. 

The canal of Briere, called alfo canal of Burgundy, began 
under Henry IV. and fipiſhed in the reign N XII. 
makes a communication between the ; Loire and the 
Seine, and fo to Paris ; to the great advantage of all this 
part of France, and even to Burgundy itſelf. This canal 
has 42 ſluices, 


The canal of Orleans was begun in 16735, for eſtabliſhing 


a communication between the Seine and the Loire, It 
is conſiderably ſhorter than that of Briere, having only 
20 fluices. | A | 

The canal of Bourbon was but lately undertaken ; its de- 
Ggn being to make a communication from the river Oiſe 
to Paris. | SER E 
The new canal of the Lake Ladega, cut from Volhowa to 
the Neva, whereby a communication is made between 
the Baltic, or rather ocean, and the Caſpian ſea, was 
begun by the czar Peter I. 1719; by means of it, the 
Engliſh and Dutch merchandize is cahly; conveyed into 
Perſia, without being obliged to 5 the Cape of 
Good Hope. There was a former canal of communica- 
tion between the Ladoga lake and the river Wolga, 
whereby timber and-other goods had been brought from 


Perſia to Peterſburgh ; but the navigation of it was ſo 


dangerous, that a new one was undertaken. 1 
In England, that ancient canal from the river Nyne, a 
little below Peterborough, to the River Witham, three 


miles below Lincoln; called by the modern inbabitante 


Caer dite; may be ranked among the monuments of the 


Roman grandeur, though it is now moſt of it filled up. 


It was 40 miles long; and ſo far as appears from the 
ruins, muſt have been very broad and deep ; ſome au- 
thors take it for a Daniſh work. Morton will bave it 
made under the empetor Domitian. Urns and medals 


have been diſcovered on the banks of this canal, which 


ſeem to confirm that opinion, \ Hiſt. Northampton. cb. 10. 
The canal tor ſupplying London with water. by means 
begun by Mr. 


(afterwar 


CAN 


Sftervvaris Fir Hugh) Middleton, in the year 1608; 


finiſhed in five years. This canal commences near 


ral water-pipes that convey it tb the tity and 15. adja- 
cent, In ſome places it is 30 feet deep, and in others 
it is conveyed over a valley between two hills, by means 
of a trough ſupported by wodden arches, and riſing above 
23 feet in height, See New Ribęr Courany. : 


The Duke 7 Bridgewater”s canal. proſected and execdted | 


under the- direQtion of Mr. Brindley, was begun ſoon 
after he hal obtained an act for this Þ roſe in 1759. It 
was firſt defigned for conveying | ine on. h 
grace's eſtare to Mancheſter, but has ſince been ap- 
plied to man other uſetu! purpoſes of inland navigation. 
This canal begins at a place called Worley. ill, about 
ſeven miles from Maiitheſter, whete the doke has cut a 
baſon capable" of Holding al! His boat, and a great body 
of water which' ſetves ag a refetvolr or head to his nad. 
gation, The canal runs through a Hin by a ſubterrancous 
paſſage, big enough for the admiſfion of long far bot- 
tome d boats, which are towed by a rail on each hand, 
near heb quarters of a mile, t the coal-works. There 
the paſſage divides into two channels, one bf which 


goes off 300 vards to the right, and the other as mayy to 
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the left; and both may be continned at pleaſure, 
The paſſage is, in ſome places, 7 the folid 
rock, and in others, atched over with brick.“ Air- 
fornels, ſome of which ate near 37 yarts perpendicular, 
are cut, it celtain diſtances, dercn the rock to the top 
of the hill. Ihe arch at its entrance is about Gx feet 
wide, and abdut five feet High from the ſurface of tbe 
water; it wjdets within, fo, that in ſome places the 
boats may pa os another; and at the pits it is ten feet 
wide. When the bozts are loaded and brought out of 


the baſon, fee or ſix of them are linked together and 


drawn along the canal by a fingle horſe or two mules, 
The canal reaches Mincheſter ih a courſe of nine miles; 
it is broad enough for the barges t6 paſs or go a-bteaft, 
and on one fide there is a good fad for the paſſage of 
the people, and horfes or mules employed in the work. 
The canal is raiſed over public roads by means of arches, 
and ir paſſes over the navigable river Irwell Hear fifty feet 
above it, fo Rat Hirge veſſels in full fail paſs under the 
canal, whilſt the duke's barges are at, the ſame time 
aſſing over them. This canal joins that which pafſes 
Pom the tiver Merſey towatds the Treat, taking in the 
whole a courſe of 34 miles. 
The Lancaſter canal begins near Kendal, and terminates 
near Eccieſton, "comprehending the diſtance of 72+ 
miles. 


The cana from Liverpool to Leeds is 108; miles : that 


from Leeds to Selby, 234 mites; from Cheſter to Mid- 


dle wich, 264 miles; from the "Trent to the Merſey, 88 
iles; from the Trent to the Severu, 464 miles. The 
Birevingham canal joins this near Wolverhampton, and 
is 244 miles: the Droitwich eanal is 5% miles: the Co- 
- ventty canal, commencing near Litchfield, and joining 
that of the Trent, is 394 miles: the Oxford canal breaks 
from this, and is 82 miles, The Cheſterfield canal 
joins the Trent near Gainſborough, and is 44 miles. 
A communication is now fermed, by means of this in- 
land navigation, berween Kendal and London, by way 
of Oxford; between Liverpool and Hull, by the way 
of Leeds; and between the Briſtol channel, and the 
"Humber, by the junction formed between the Trent 
and the Severn. Other ſchemes have been projected, 
which the preſent Tpirit of improvement will probably 
foon carry into execution, of opening a communication 


between the Getaiaa and Iriſh ſeas, ſo as to reduce a 


hazardous navigation of more than 800 miles by ſea, 
into a little more than 150 miles by land; and alſo of 
joining the Iſis with the Severn, _ 

"There are many obvious advantages which accrue from 
theſe inland navifgitions. By diminiſhing the price of 
carriage, and facilitating the communication between 
remote parts of the country, they greatly conduce to the 
improvemect and extenſion of our manufaQtures and 
commerce. They likewiſe tend, in a variety of ways, 
to advance and perpetuate the value of eſtates near 
which they paſs, by the eaſe with which the manure may 
be procured, by the eſtabliſhment of manufaCtures, and by 
the cheap conveyatice of their produce to large towns 
and ſea-ports : not to, add, that they ferve as drains for 
moiſt lands, and that they furniſh a ſupply of water for 


thoſe that are dry. And beſides, navigable canals give | 


employment to the induſtrious labourer, as well as the 


* 


ingenious artiſan. 


e alſo read of divers projects and undertakings of | 


' canals, which were never atchieved. Demetrius Polior- 
eetes, Julius Cxſar, the emperors Caligula and Nero, 
- rage in vain to cut through the iſthmus, whereby 


cloponneſus is joined to the reſt of Greeee, and make a | 


aud 
| "are, 

in Hertfordſhire, and takes a. courſe of 66 miles before it 
reaches the ciſtern at Iſlington; Which lupplies the feve- 


coals from a mine on his | 


ads 


—_ 


a column or pi- 
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| canal bf communication between the Tonfan and Mgean 
ſeas. Ptin. Nat. Hill, 1 e. 8 
Seleucis Nicanor, had a deßgn to make © canal between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas.” Lucius Veras, who com- 
manded the Roman army in Gaul under Nero, attempted 
to make a canal between the, Moſelle and the Rhine. 
The Spaniargs have ſeveral times had in view the digging 
of a canal through the iſthmus of Darien; from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios, to make 4, ready dommunication' be- 
tween the Atlantic and the South ea, and thus afford a 
Nraight paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies. 5 
CANAL'is alſo applied td the furrows on the fact of, or un- 
. derneath a LARMIER; ſometimes alſo called porticos; 
and fitted up with recds or flowers; ſometimes' to thoſe 
cavities ſtraight or indy; made on the caulicoles of 
a capital. "OST ESE? | 705 O5.- v9: FOTO 
i > fg wen uſed" for the flatings of 
aſteß. Ir | IP 9s 
CANAL of the volute, in the Tonic capital, is the face of the 
circumvolutions, incloſed by a liſte. 
CavaL, Canalis, in Anatomy, à duct, ot paffige, through 
which any of the juices, or fluids of the body, flow. 
Under canals ate included all Kinds of vefſe}5, as arteries, 
veins, netves, &c. See Aut Ev, VEIN, &c." : 
The hole 6r perforatioil through the verteblæ of the neck 
whereby, the ſpinal marrow- communicates ' with the 
W $ by lome called” the ſacred or great canal, ita 
TUPEFYS: wh 98 7 | ES 5 
Cavs LES ſemicirculares, in Anatomy, are three canals in the 
labyrinth of the er; which open by as many orifices 
ins the Peſlibulum. Yo 
They are of three different ſizes, major, minor, and mini- 
mus. In different ſuhjects they ace frequently different, 
but are always alike in the ſame : the reaſon, Valſalva 
ingeniouſly conjectures to be, that as a part of the ten- 
der auditory nerve is lodged in theſe canals, fo they are 
of three ſeveral ſizes, the better to ſuit all the variety of 
tones; ſome of the tanals ſuiting ſome tones, and others 
others. And though there be ſome difference in the 
form and fize of their cahal; in didetent perſons ; yet, leſt 
there ſhould be any diſcord in the auditory organs, theſe 
canals are always in exa& conformity to one another, in 
the fame man. ; 3 1 5 , 
| CANALfCIUM aurun, or CaS4L1ENSE, that gold which 
is dug out of mines, or veins under ground. 
CANALICULATE leaf, among Botaniſls, See LRA. 
CAN SEL Ty jt Seer STALK, 
CANALIS is uſed by Surgeons for an oblong, concave in- 
{irument, in which to put a broken ſimb, leg or thigh. 
It is made either of brafs, wood, or earthen ware, ſome- 
times even of ſtraw fitted with linen cloth. . & 
CaxAL18, of CANALiCULUS arteri-us, in Anatomy, a veſ- 
ſel, obſerved in fetuſes, but which after delivery, grows 
_ uſeleſs, and dilappears. It is a little tube, which join- 
ing the pulmonary artery and aorta, ſerves to convey the , 
blood out of one into the other, without paſſing through 
the lungs. See Foz ros. 8 
Dr. Agricola deſcribes a valve at the entry of the canalis 
arterioſus into the aorta deſcendens, com poſed of four ſides, 
Two of them prevent its being ſhut till after birth, and 
the other two prevent its being thruſt off from the orifice 
of the canalis arterioſus. 2 
There have been ſo ne diſputes between Meſſieurs Mery, 
Buiſſiere, Rohault, and others, about the real uſe of the 
canalis arierioſus, as well as of the FOR&MEN ovale. 
CAN Alis na/alis, a kind of fulcus or furrow formed in the 
a unguis and maxillaria, whereby a mucous humour is 
conveyed from the puncta lachr ymalia to the noſe. 
CanaL1s veno/us, a duct in the liver of a foetus, whereby 
a communication is maintained between the porta and 
cava; which, becoming uſelefs alter the bicth, gradually 
dries up. Drake and Heiſter. | 7 
CANALIs, in Zoology. See CUBULUS marinus. 


CANARIA lappa, in Botany, a name given by che ancient 


Romans lometimes to the rough fruit of the common 
aparine or cliveis, and ſometimes to the plant itſelf. 
Pliny calls the piant /appa and lappago; and the fruit of 
it, lappa loar i æ, 17575 canarie, and lappe caninæ 
CANARIES, in ufic, an old Englith air, having a 
ſprighily movement of two ſtrains, with eight bars in 
each ; and three quavers in a bar; the firſt pointed. 
CANARIUM, from canis, dog, in Antiquity, a Roman 
ſacrifice, wherein dggs of a red aud ruddy colour were 
ſacrificed, for a ſecurity of the fruits of the earth a- 
gainſt the raging heats, and diſorders of Sirius in the 
dog-days. | ar ; ; 
| CANARIUM, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia pentandria 
| claſs: its characters ate, that it hath maic and female 
flowers ; that, in both, the calyx has two leaves, and the 
| corolla conſiſts of three petals : the fruit is a drupe- with 
* a three-cornered nut. There is one ſpecics. 
CANARY-bird, Paſſer Canarienſis, a ſpecies. of ſingi 
birds, greeniſh yellow in colour, formerly brought only 
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from the Ca illands, but of late chiefly from Ger- at certain times, that ſhe may ſee bim, till he is per- 
many and n which laſt, called alſo German feel cured; 2 bes be is to be ſhut up again 4 
birds, are preferred to the former. The chief place for cage iu the middle. of 445; art 
breeding Canary-birds is Inſpruck and its environs, from Carary-birds ate vaxigus in their notes ſome having a 
whence they are ſent to Conſtantinople, as well as every ſweet long, others a lowiſh note, others a long ſong, 
part of Europe. They are-a ſpecies of the Fringilla. which is beſt, as having the reateſt variety of notes: 
Canary-birds ate diſtinguiſhed by different names at dif- but they ſing chiefly, eitber the titlatk, or nightingale 
ferent times and ages: ſuch as are about three ok old | notes. See SONG of birds. | 
are called rwunts ; thoſe above two, are name criffs; | CAnarRY graſs. See PHALARIs. 
thoſe of the firlt year under the care of the old ones, are | Ca WAA EL peed, See ARCHIL« n 
termed branchers; thoſe that are new-flown, and cannot CANATT 8 Cokox pk, a name given by the Ceyloneſe to 
feed themſelves, puſhers 3 and thoſe brought up by hand, | a peculiar kind of cinnamon growing in that iſland : this 
Rein Reg Spa | | is eſtee med the ſecond kind in value, and the name they 
The ae e may be bred with us, and, if treated py to it ſignifies bitter and aſtringent cinnamon. The 
with proper. care, they will become as vigorous and | | rk of this kind of cinnamon tree comes off very eaſily, 
healihfo as in the country from whence they have | and is of a very fragrant ſmell when freſh, but it has a 
their name, The cages in which theſe birds are kept bitter taſte. It is not. very common in the iſland, and is 
are to be made of either walnut- tree or oak, with bars of | not * diſtinguiſhed on the tree from the beſt cinna- 
wire, becauſe theſe, being woods of ſtrength, do not | mon. The trees which yield the eight different kinds of 
require to be uſed in large pieces, The common ſhape | cinnamon, ſo very various in flayour and virwe, are all 
of cages, which are cylindric, is very improper for theſe 0 like one another, that it requires a great deal of atten- 
birds; for this allows little room to walk, and without | tion to 29m. ga them. The root of this kind of cinna- 
that the birds uſvally become melancholy. The moſt mon- tree yields a very fine ſort of camphor, Phil. Tran. 
roper of all ſhapes is the high and long, but narrow. NY 409. EDT 
f theſe birds eat too * they grow over ſat, Joſe CAN AVA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the in- 
their ſhape, and their oging is ſpoiled ; or at leaſt, they | habitants of the Philippine iſlands to a ſea-bitd which is 
become fo idle that they will ſcarce ever ſing. In this caſe deſcribed as being of the bigneſs of a pigeon, and laying 
their victuals is to be given them in a much fmaller quan- its eggs on the naked rocks, where it fits and hatches 
tity, and they will by this means be recovered by degrees them. Some iuppoſe this bird no other than the com- 
to all their beauty, and will ſing as at firſt, mon king-fiſher. But this is ſcatce probable; as we 
At the time that they are about to build their neſts, there have no account of its being. very beautifully coloured ; 
muſt be put into their cages (ome hay, dried thoroughly and this is a circumſtance which can hardly have eſcaped 
in the fun : with this muſt be mixed ſome moſs dried in thoſe who mentioned it, being ſo very remarkable. It 
the ſame manner, and fome ſtag's hair; and great care is much more probably ſome ſea-bird wholly unknown 
is to be taken of breeding the young, in the article of | in this part of the world, 


food. As ſoon as the young birds are eight days old, | CANCAMUM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 


or ſomewhat more, and are able to eat and pick up ſood the Greeks-to a gum or reſin, and continued down to 
of themſelves, they are to be taken out of the cage in the preſent age, though not without ſome uncertainty in 
which they were hatched, and each put ſeparately into its ignification. The Arabian writers in general have 
another cage, and hung up in a room where it.may never | looked on the word cancamum as a ſynonymous term ſor 


have an opportunity of hearing the voice of any other | gum lac, which the Greeks have called /anchg and lacha, 
bird. After they have been kept thus about eight days, and Avicenna, /och. | 
they are to be excited to ling by a bird pipe ; but this is | CANCELIER, in Falconry, is when a light-fown hawk, in 
not to be blowed too much, or in too ſhrill a manner, leſt her ſtooping, turns two or three times upon the wing, to 
they ſing themſelves to death. : recover herſelf before ſhe ſeizes. | | 
For the firſt fifteen days the cages are to be covered with | CANCELLARIUS, in Antiquity, See CHANCELLOR. 
a black cloth, and for the fifteen days following with a | CANCELLI, in Building, lattices, or-a ſort of windows 
reen one. Five leſſons a day from the pipe are ſuf- made with croſs bars of wood or iron chequer-wiſe. 
12 for theſe young creatures; and they muſt not be The term is alſo applied to the baluſters and rails which 
diſturbed with ſeveral ſounds at the ſame time, leſt they compaſs a court of juſtice, a communion table, or the 
confound and puzzle them: two leſſons ſhould be given like. | 
them early in the 2 one about the middle of the CANCELLI, in a Afilitary ſenſe, the ſame with BARRIER. 
day, and two more at night. Kg CANCELLING, in che Civil Law, an act whereby ſome 
The genius and temper of the ſeyeral birds of this kind former deed is rendered null, and void. This is other- 
are very different. The males are almoſt always melan- | wiſe called reſciſſion. 


cCholy, aud will not ſing unleſs they are excited to it by The word comes from the Latin cancellare, to encompajs, 
hearing others continually ſinging about them. The or pale a thing. | | 
male bird of this kind will often murder the female put In the proper ſenſe of the word, te cancel, is to deface an 
to him for breeding: and when there are ſeveral ſemalcs obligation, by paſking the pen from top to bottom, or 
together with the males, they will often do the ſame to acroſs it ; which makes a kind of chequer lattice, which 
one another from jealouſy. Ic is therefore not eaſy to the Latins call cancelli. | : 
manage the article of their breeding well in this particu- | CANCELLUS, in 1chthyelogy, the wrong heir, is a very 
lar, unleſs in this manner; let two female birds be put ſmall ſpecies of R AY, which the French call hermit, 
into one cage, and when they have lived together ſome or St. Bernard the hermit, becauſe it ſhuns others, and 
time, they will have contracted a fort of love for one retires into the firſt ſhell it meets with. Its body is 
another, which will not eaſily be diſſolved. Put a male | ſomewhat long, but in general, much reſembling a 
bird into the cage with theſe two, and every thing will | ſpider, except that it is a little thicker. It is ſound in 
go well; their friendſhip will keep them from quarrelling the ſlime near rocks, encloſed commonly in a ſhell as big 
about his favours, and from danger of his miſchievous as a nut, of a conic figure, thick, very hard, rugged, 
diſpoſition ; for if he attacks one of them, in order to kill furrowed, and gre aff co of'Þ 34 but ſmooth. and White 
her, the other will immediately take her pait; and within. This el is ſo well adapted to the animal, that 
after a ſew of theſe battles, the male will ud that they it is a hard matter to force it out of its encloſure. Some 
are together an overmatch for him at lighting, and will waſh it, dreſs it, and eat it. It contains abundance of 
then diſttibute his favours to them, and there will not volatile ſalt ; it is aperitive and good for the ſtone. The 
fail of being a young breed or two, which are to be | oil prepared from it is brought from America, and is 
taken away from their parents, and educated as before ſed for the rheumatiſm. 
directed. Some males watch the time of the female's | In the American iflands they find a much larger ſpecies 
laying, and devour the eggs as faſt as ſhe depoſits them; of caucellus, being three or four inches long. It is called 
and others take the young ones in their beak, as ſoon as the ſoldier, becauic it poſſeſſes and fortifics itſelf in a ſhell 
hatched, and cruſh them to death againſt the ſides of which is not its own. Its natural ſhell leaving its hinder- 
the cage, or ſome other way deſtroy them. When a parts naked, it employs itſelf, as ſoon as it is ſtrong 
male has been known once to have been guilty of this, enough, in ſearching out another which may be propor- 
he is to be (hut up in a ſmall cage, in the middle of the | tioned to its ſize: into which it ſtuffs its back parts and 
large one in which the female 1s N her young, adjuſts itſelf, But as it grows larger, and finds itſelf 
and thus he will oſten comfort her with ſinging all day con ſined, it is obliged from time to time to go in ſearch 
long, while ſhe fits upon the eggs or takes care of the of others; and it is good diverſion for the curious, to 
young ones: and when the time of taking away, to put obſerve how he ſtops at all the ſhells he meets with, to 
them into ſeparate cages, is come, the male is to be let conſider chem; and when he finds one fit for his pur- 
ofit, and be will always after this live in friendſhip with | poſe, how he quits his own, and with great precipitation 
the female. WES croyds into his new tenement, as-if he was aſhamed of 
If the male becomes ſiek during the time of the female's | being naked: and if two of theſe animals are ſtripped at 
ſiuing or bringing up her young, he muſt be removed | the fame time, to enter the ſame ſhell, they fight until 
immediately, * x only bronght to the Gde of her cage the weakeſt gives way. „ 1 
| | ; ; * 5 
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The north of the 3d north foot. 
In the origin of the zd north foot. | 


la the cloud. 


CAN 


The inhabitants 60 for them; ſing them up by the | 


head, and expoſe them to the ſun, which diſſolves them 
all but the folid parts; which diſſdlved ſubſtance or oil is 
eſteemed excellent for rheumatiſms, to which the ſavages 
are very ſubje&, x. Se 0 
CANCER, in Aſtronomy, one of the twelee ſigus of the 
zodiac: ordinarily repreſented on the globe in ſorm of a 
crab, and in aſtronomieal books denoted by a figure 
much reſembling that of the number ſixty-nine; thus, . 
The reaſon generally aſſigned ſor its name as well as fi- 
gure, is a ſuppoſed reſemblarice which the ſun's motion 
in this ſign bears to that of the crab-fiſh. As the latter 
walks backwards, ſo the former in this part of his courſe 
begins to go backwards, or recede from us, though the 
difpobtion of ſtars in this ſign is by others ſuppoſed to 
have given the firſt hint to the repreſentation of à crab. 
The 2 in the ſign Cancer, Ptolemy makes 13; Tycho, 
15 Bayer and Hevelius, 29 Mr. Flamſteed, uo leſs 
than 83. Their orders, names, places, longitude, lati- 
tude, magnitude, &c. in the Britannic Catalogue, are 
as follow : | 


| Latitude. 


de 


Names and ſituations of the ſtars. 


; 


Subſequent, and more ſouthern. 


In the extremity of preced. 
north foot. 


Fo 


08 
north foot, ſouth. 
10. * 


In the preced. and more ſouth- 
erly leg. N 
In the preced. 


0 GOOG & O 


* the ſecond north leg, upper 
- k under 
7" "IRE 
Againſtthetail, Ptolem. 23th II. 
Agſt. the extrem. of the 2dſo. foot 


In the back, behind the tail. 
20. - 

Tre firſt in the 4th north. foot. 

The ſecond. 


In the orig. of prece. north, claw 
Subſcquentand more ſoutherly. 


25. 

The laſt of three. #7, 

The ſecond. 
The third. 
30. 

The preced. ſo. of q of the breaſt | 


Fourth and ſubſequent. 
Prec. north inthe @ ol the breaſt 


The preced. in the 3d ſouth. foot, 
| The ſubſequent; 
Nebulous ſtars in the middle 
of the breaſt called ee. 


40. ' brow 
Subſeq. no. in the c called V. 
Aſellus, 

Preced, in the 4th ſouth, foot. 
avs i. CEE tos 
South. ſtar in di ealled 9. Gallus. 
In the nerth claw; digt 
In the extrem. of the 4th ſo. foot. 
Subſequent in the bers foot. 44 


Firſt over the gopthern, elüx. 
Firſt of theſe following the | 
, northern flame, + 

Se 5 4 gecond. 


*F1 2 19 
3 * Third, 
Preced. in the mid; ofthe n. cla 
Fourth. 8 
104 - 
aj -< 
wo 


> # 
4 
n.6 „1 Ly 
LD "0 * . — - mn 5 
» G . 


1110 24 34 
't2|t2 5 34 N66 
51010 8 24 NU 6 
354 59 41 N. 6 
331 5 30 32 84.5 
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| | Second. 
That preced. the ſauthern claw 
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Names andſituationt of the lara: 


24and ſubſ. in middle of the claw!” 


1ſt in the orig. of the ſouth claw] 
Second and 


In the ſouthern claw: 
The laſt of 8 
Fiſth of thoſe following 


In the northern eye; Ws 1 
Laſt of thoſe following the 1 al. 


In the extr. of the apert. of ; 1 
29 11 3h 
Subſeq. in the ſouthern claw; 


In the ſouthern eye. 


In the apert, of the ſouth; claw. 


matrix, ureter, lips, 


* 


Third. 


. 


GOGO "Berg: 


ele 
the 
northern claw, - | | 8 


northern claw.” 
70. 


the northern claw. 
N | | 


80. 


ANCER, tropic of, in Affromomy, 
parallel to the equator; and paſſing through the begin- 


lefſer cirele of the ſphere 


ning of the Cancer: See Tropics, 


CANCER, in le. See CRAB, and SQUILLa. 


ANCER, in Medicine, a roundiſh, hard, ragged, immore- 
able tumor, of an aſh or livid colour; encompaſſed _ 
round with branched turgid veins, full of black foul blood; 
ſituate chiefly in the glandulovs parts: ſo called as ſome 
will have it, from the reſemblance which the turgid veins 
ſhooting from it bear in figure to the crab-fiſh ; os, as 
others ſay, becauſe like that fiſh, when once it has got 
hold, it is ſcarce poſſible to drive it away. 

A cancer diſſers from a ſcirrbus, in that the latter is with- 
out pain. See SCIRRHUS. ' 

Cancers alſo differ from thoſe called ſimply cancerous ul- 
cers, or tumors, which, though of a like general nature, 
vary in many circumſtances, 

Cancers appear with ſuth à diverſity, that it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible ro grve'a definition which ſhall agree to all. Some 
have a round, unequal, livid, painful hardneſs z others 
are flat without lividity, and ſometimes indolent. The 
variety ariſes chiefly from their riſe, and the different 


| parts they are ſeated in ; as the breaſt, womb, lips, noſe, 
eyes, cars, &c. 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 260. p. 476. 


Some reſtrain cancers to thoſe on women's breaſts, which 


alone exhibit the appearance of crabs z and give the name 


carcinoma and cancerous ulcers, to thoſe on the other parts. 
It begins without any pain, and appears, at firſt, like a 
chich-pea; but grows apace, and ſoon becomes very painful. 
The cancer ariſes 12 on the lax glandulous parts, 
as the breaſt and emunQories ; it is moſt frequent in 
women, eſpecially ſuch, ſays Stolterforth, as are barren, 
or live ſingle. The reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts 
more than other parts, is, that being full of glands, with 
lymphatics and blood-veſſels, among them, the ſmalleſt 


* contuſion, ' comprellion, or punction, extravaſates thoſe 
_ Hquors;z which growing, by degrees, acrimonious, form 
the cancer. Hence it is ſaid, that a cancer is that in the 
glands, which a caries is in the bones, and a gangrene 


in the fleſhy parts. The cancer, however, is ſometimes 


found in other ſoft, ſpongy parts of the body; and there 


have been - ſome found in the gums, belly, neck of the 
, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, thighs, 
and eren the ſhoulders: | 


T) 


A cancer arifing on the legs, is called a /upas ;-on the face; 
or noſe, a NOLI me ta | 


Cuncert are divided, e to theit ſevetal ſtages, 
into occult, and open or ulcerated. (249.256 

ANCERS, occult, are thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or 
not yet burſt, © PN 5 

It is >a famous aphoriſinz” that oceult cancers are better 
uncured than cuted; and that the patient will live longer 
with them than without them. Hippocr. Aphor. 38. 6 6. 
But phyſicians are not to be deterred by an old aphoriſm ; 
they attempt not only a palRative, but a radical cure: the 


4 


former partly by exterritls of the narcotic kind, to allaythe 


ain, and hinder the fpreading of the cancer ; partly b 
uternals, the chief of which ate the diophoreticum Poterit, 


martials, ſeveral preparations of earth- worms, and tincture 


of antimony, but eſpecially the juice of the /olanum lethale, 
which is a topie of great fame for the palliative cure of 


- cancers," It was the greak ſecret of Percival Willoughby. 


- - Gendroa 
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Bendron improves it by the addition of ſaccharum ſaturni . 


The true cure bf cancers, according to this writer, is 
either by exſection or amputation of the patt, or by the 
application of cauteries. e former may be uſed where 
the tumor is moveable, and its baſe terminates abruptly, 
does not adhere to the adjacent parts, and conſequently 
has ſent-no laments to the ſame; as is the caſe in all can- 


- cers arifing ftom ſcirrhous or ſcrophulous tumors. But 


the true cancers, he obſerves, are ſeldom extirpated with 
ſucceſs ; and the operation would be leſs in repute, if 


ſeitchi, ſtrumte, and other ſimilar tumors, were not fre- 


quently miſtaken for cancers. Phil. Tranſ. No 200. 


Cancers, ulcerated, are known by their roughneſs and 


fulneſs of boles, through which ouſes a filthy, ſtinking, 
glutinous matter, frequently yellowiſh ; by their pun- 
gent pain, which reſembles the pricking with a thouſand 
pins ; and by their blackneſs ; the ſwelling of the lips of 


the ulcer; and the veins about it, which are blackiſh, 


tumid, and varicous. 


Sometimes the extremities "of the blood-veſſels are 


nawed cf, and the blood iſſues out. In a cancer of the 
breaſt, the adjacent fleſh is ſometimes ſo conſumed, that 
one may ſee into the cavity of the thorax. It occaſions a 
flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes faintings, ſometimes 


a dropſy, and laſtly death. 


The generality of authors aſcribe the cauſe of cancers to 
an acid ferment which firſt coagulates the juices in the 
glands, and afterwards corrodes and ulcerates the part. 
- Gendron, refuting this theory, ſubſtitutes another ; the 
tancer, according to him, is not a diſeaſe of the fluids, 
but of the - ſolids. Ir ariſes from a diſorder of the lym- 
phatic and excretory veſſels of the glands, which becom- 


ing by ſome accident impervious, and ceaſing to filtrate 


and convey their liquors, by degrees degenerate into a 
compact horny maſs, capable of germination and ulcer- 
ation. What ſeems to confirm this origin is, that in 

rown cancers there is always found a hard callous ſub- 
— not unlike horn, with blood-veſlels diſſcminated 
through it, which yet are ſmaller and narrower than be- 


Fore the formation of the hardneſs, This callofity is | 


found in cutaneous cancers, though it there extends itſelf 
in a different manner, appearing at ficlt like a ſmall wart, 
from which ſpring cutaneous filaments. When the ul- 


dceration bas made ſome. progreſs, theſe appear like pin- 


heads in the fleſh, which are no other than the extremi- 
ties of the filaments. This ſubſtance, always found in 
tru: .cancers,, according to M. Gendron, is. the cancer it- 
ſelf, formed by the tranſmutation of the glandular and 


' Iymphatic veſſels. On this principle he reſolves the 


ſpreading of a cancer into a vegetation performed by the 
conveyance of the nutritious juices through the ramifi- 
cations of the tumor, as through horns, nails, or the 


- like ſubſtances. The pain proceeds from the compteſ- 


fon of the nervous parts, as that in corns, and tbe livi- 


dity from the obſtruction of the blood; not as commonly 


ſuppoſed from a cauſtic ſalt, which would ſoon. cauſe an 
eſchar. Gend. Recherch. ſur la Nat. des Cancers, cap. 3. 
Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1901. . 

The cancer is one of thoſe diſeaſes for which no compe- 


tent remedy has been yet found, not even when taken 


early or in its occult Nate. , The moſt that medicine 
can do is to palliate, or keep it back by diet and general 
remedies. Le Clerc, Treat. Chir. Operat. chap. viii. 


p. 198, ſeq. Where the operation of cutting off a can- 
* cerous breaſt is deſcribed. | 1 

. However, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, mention is made of the radical cure of three 


invetcrate cancers, by an infuſion of the leaves of plum- 


bago in olive oil; theſe. cancers had been deemed incur- | 


able, by reaſon of their adherence to bony parts. Mem. 
Acad. Sc. 1739. N e 

Cancers are ſometimes internal. We have hiſtories of 
two ſuch in the Philoſophical 'CranſaQtions, from which 


Dr. Burton endeavours to deduce the diagnoſtics of a} 


cancer within the abdomen, N 464. Th 


CANCER, te prevent. When there is danger of an ap- 


proaching cancer, the acrimony of the blood is, if — 


+ ible, to be corrected by the uſe both of internal and ex- 


ternal remedies, and a ſtrict regimen, in tegatd to diet is 


to be obſetyed. Broths and x. made of the fleſh of 
c 


young animals, and with proper herbs boiled in-them, as 
{corzonera, and the others of that tribe, ate very bene- 


n ficial in theſe caſes; the moſt wholeſome drink is either 


fair water, or a decoction of China root, or ſarſaparilla, 


or the like; and when the pains are violent from the 
ſeirrhus, which. is now threateping to become a cancer, 
white poppy ſeeds may be added in conſiderable quanti- 
dies to the decoRion, and it may be ſweetened with a 


proper quantity of ſyrup of diacodium. Two or three 


- times 2 day alſo ſnould be taken a doſe of Gaſcoign's paw- 


der, ſalt of worm wood, native cinnabar, crude and dia- 


| Pphoretic- antimony z adding to each doſe, as there 1hall 
be occaſion, half a grain of laudanum, to aſſuage the 


violence of the pain. Great beneſit is alſo ſometimes re- | 


| 


» 


2» 


| 


| 


©, ceived in this caſe by taking either the powder or juice 


| CANCERS, primitive, are 


CAN 


of millepedes, with ſpermaceti. | 

Purges alſo of the mercurial kind frequently do great 
ſervice, as do alſo bleeding and cupping. frequently in 
the ſpring and autumn. A thin plate of lead well im- 
pregnated with quickſilver, may allo be very conveniently 
worn on the part with great advantage; for this method 
cannot but weaken the ſenſe of pain, and may often pre- 
vent a cancer. Fr. >>” 

If the application of the plate of lead ſhall prove in ſußfi- 
cient, plaſters and ointments compoſed of ſuch ingre- 
dients as are known to aſſuage pains may alſo be applied: 
the following are of this kind, and are frequently found 
of ſervice. Take of the unguentum diapomy holyzos, two 
ounces; of opium, half a ſcruple; mix theſe iuto au oint- 
ment, and frequently rub the part affected with it ; or 
take of an amalgama of quickGlver and lead two ounces ; 
mix this with a ſuſſicient quantity of ointment of roſes, 
or any the like unguentz then ſpread a part of it on a 
linen rag, and apply it in the manner of à plaſter to the 
part: or take litharge vinegar, an ounce ; expreſſed oil of 
henbane ſeeds, poppy. feeds, and the infuſed oil of roſes, 
of each two ounces; mix them by a long and continued 
ſtirring together into an ointment, adding toward the 
end of the operation, puriſied opium, from fx to ten 
grains, as the urgency of the ſymptoms may require; 
this is to be ſpread in like manner on linen rags, and ap- 

lied at times to the part. 

f the daubing of theſe ointments is diſliked, a refrige- 
rant plaſter may be uſed in their ſtead ; ſuch is the lead 
plaſter of Myniycht, and plaſters of red lead, or pom- 
pholyx, or the excellent plaſter made by the following 

reſcription : take of the freſh and depurated juices of 

bane, garden-poppy, and water-hemlock, of each 
four ounces ; boil theſe to a thickneſs over a gentle fire, 
adding toward the end of the boiling eight ounces of 
white wan, and one ounce of oil of roſes, and make the 
whole into a plaſter ; or take of ſugar of lead, of ceiuſe, 
of the amalgamation of quickſilvet and lead, and of the 
expreſſed oil of henbane ſeed, and infufed oil of roſes, 
of each two ounces; make theſe into a plaſter. If the 
pains are very violent, a ſmall quantity of opium may be 

added to either of theſe plaſters. Heiſter's Surg, p. 22 3. 
Soultzer, phylician to the duke of Saxe - Gotha, alter ob- 

ſerving that an effeQual cure for a cancer is {till among 
the dieſiderata of phyſic, and that mercury, antimony, 
and all alteratives, as well as the be/ladona and cicuta, bave 
generally failed, recommends the following poultice : 
take carrots freſh gathered, and reduce them to a coarſe 
powder; ſqueeze our the juice, and warm the pulp, and 
apply it in the form of a thick poultice, ſo that it may 
touch the ulcers in every part; and let the whole be co- 
vered with a warm napkin. The dreſſing muſt be re- 
newed twice in every four bours, and the ulcers cleaned 
with lint dipped-in a warm decoction of hemlock. This 
application, he ſays, will abate the pain, take away the 
loachſome ſmell, diminiſh the ſuppuration, and produce 
the diſcharge of a laudable pus. By. continuing the uſe 
of it, the callous edges of the ulcers will be ſoſtened, 
the tumor diminithz and at length diſappear ; new fleſh 
will be gathered, a cicatrix will be formed, and the cure 
completed. The extract of hemlock may be ſafely ad- 
miniſtered at the ſame time. See an account of the 
effects of the cicuta and a carrot-poultice upon a cancer of 

the breaſt, in the Med. Obſ. and Ing.-vol. iv. art. 31. 
The "y of a cancer, when the carrot poultice has failed, 
has ſweetened by fixed air, applied externally, the 

| — mitigated, and, a better digeſtivn, produced. Dr. 
ercival remarks, from repeated trials, that the progreſs 
of cancers ſeems to be checked by the fixed ait; but, he 
© adds, it is to be feared, that a cure cannot thus be ef- 

fected. Prieſtley on Ait, vol. i. Appendix, p. 302. 


CANCER, in a more vague ſenſe, is extended to all ULCERS 


diſpoſed to putridit. 
Such are the moſt. inyeterate malignant, cavernous, ſiſ- 
© tulous, varicous, and cplliquative ulcers. The Arabs 
call the elephantigſis the univerſal cancer. Celſus even 
ranks. the gangrene and ſphacelus in the, claſs of cancer. 
Others include the caries pf hones in the pumber. Ephem. 
Acad. N. C. dec. 1 An. 1. p. 8. 
Cancers ate by ſome divided into primitive and degrnerate. 
ee which come of themſelves. 
appearing at firſt about the bigneſs of à pea, and only 
— inter vals ; but growing bigger, and more trou- 
leſome by degrees. 3 


Caxckks, degenerate, are thoſe which ſucceed obſtinate, 


ilkmanaged tumors, of impoſthumes. Theſe commence 
ulcerated cancers, without, ever having been occult 
ones. PREY 


CANCER allus, the white cancer, is uſed by French writers 


_ * 


for a white chalky recrement, ſometimes found adhering 
to the tongue, and internal parts of the mouths of chil- 
dren, and which, unleſs timely bruthed- away, is apt te 
ulcerate. „ 2-7 ; , 
n 


C 


C 


CANCROMA, in Ornithelogy, a genus of birds of the order | 
of grallæ; having a gibbous beak, and the upper jaw in 


C 


CAN 


Im which ſenſe, it ſeems to amount to the ſame with 


CANCER is allo applied to a ſpecies of BANDAGE for the 


head, and divided into ſeveral paris, reſembling the legs 
of a crab- ſiſh. | 
ANCER, in the Military Art. See Aries. 


ANCRIFORM, Cancriformis, the fame with concyoides, 
ot cancerous. 

Wedelius has a diſcourſe of hard rebellious cancriform 
tumors. Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 2. an. 1. obſ. 12. 
ANCRINE verſes, the fame with RETROGRADE. 


the form of a boat turned upwards, Linnzus reckons 


two ſpecies, the cochlearia, and the cancrophagaz the 
former is found in Guiana, and the latter in the Braßils. 
CANDELARES, in Botany, an order of plants in the 


Cc 


Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnzus. 
ANDELARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors have called the great white MULLEIN. 


C 


C 


AN DEL ARIA, in Entom»logy, is a ſpecies of inſect, be- 
longing to the genus of fulgora, and order of hemiptera 
in the 3 ſyſtem. It is common in China. 

AND ERRO8S, in the Materia Medica, a name of an Eaſt 
Indian gum, not much known among us, though ſome- 
times imported. It has much the appearance of com- 
mon amber, only that it wants its yellow colour, being 
white and pellucid; we ſometimes ſee it turned into toys 
of various kinds, which are very light, and of a good 
poliſh. Garcias and ſome other authors tell us, that 
the people of Borneo, and ſome other places where cam- 
phor is produced, have the art of adulterating the crude 
camphor, which they ſend over to us, with large quanti- 
ties of this gum. 


CANDIDATE, a perſon who ſets up for ſome poſt or 


lace either of honour or profit. 
The word is formed of candidus, white; on account of a 
white ſhining garment, fega candida, wherein thoſe who 


aſpired topreferments in ancient Rome, were habited at 


the time of their appearing for the ſame, eſpecially at 
the public aſſemblies, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
the croud. ; 

The white gown worn by candidates was looſe and un- 
girded, nor was there any cloſe garment under it, which 
ſome interpret as done with deſign to avoid any ſuſpicion 
people might have of bribery ; though Plutarch rather 
thinks it done to gain the affections of the people, by 
ſuing in ſuch an humble garb; or elſe that ſuch as had 
received wounds in the ſervice of their country, might 
more eaſily exhibit thoſe tokens of their courage and 
fidelity. 

The Roman candidates uſually declared their pretenſions 
a year before the time of election, which was ſpent in 
making intereſt and gaining friends. Various arts of 
popularity were practiſed for this purpoſe, and frequent 
circuits made round the city, and viſits and compliments 
to all ſorts of perſons, the proceſs of which formed what 
was called a MBITUS. 


CanDIDATI principis, were thoſe who were recommended 


to any offices by the emperors. Alſo an office in the 
court of the emperor of Conſtantinople, anſwering to a 
ſecretary of ſtate among us. 

The candidatus principts was alſo denominated Quæſlor 
principis, or Augufti.. | 


CANDIDATE of baptiſm, in the Ancient Church, was called 


CanpiDaTeEs, in the CoLLEGE of Phy/ictans, London, 


CATECHUMEN. - 


the order of members, out of whom the fellows are choſen. 
The candidates muſt be natives of England, doctors of 


phyſic, admitted to the degrees in our own univerſities, 


and ought to have practiſed phyfic four years before they 
are admitted into the order. The number of candidates 
is never to exceed twelve. A 


CanDIDaTE, in Academical Orders or Degrees, denotes a 


rſon to whom, after full examination, and the per- 
Cs of inaugural exerciſes, licence is 


oo to 
take up the higheſt or doctoral dignity when he pleaſes. 


C 


See DS GER, Doc rox, LicENTIATE, &c. 
ANDIDATI milites, were an order of ſoldiers of tall ſta- 


ture, who ſerved as the emperor's body-guards, to de- 


fend him in fight. They were thus denominated, be- 
cauſe clothed in white, either that they might be the 
more conſpicuous, and their actions more taken notice 


of, or becauſe they were conſidered as in the way to 


higher preferments. Cedrenus obſerves, that it was the 
younger Gordian who inſtituted the candidati, as alſo the 


: proteffores and ſcholares. The ſcholares were choſen out 


of the troops, and conſiſted of perſons who beſt under- 


ſtood the art of war; and out of theſe ſcholares were 


choſen the candidati, who were ſuch as were talleſt and 


- ſtrongeſt, and had moſt of the. martial air; and were 
proper to inſpire terror, ſays the Chronicon of Alezan- 


: 
* % 


dria, The pro tectores were a middle order. 


* 


is] 


[ 


| 


ANDLE, a cotton or linen wick, looſely twiſted, and co- | 


vered with-tallow, wax, of ſpetthateti, in 4 cylindrical 
figure; which being lighted at the end, ſerves to illumi- 
nate a place in the abſence of the ſun. | 

The word candle comes from candela; ind that from cans 


dor, of candes, I burn; whence alſo the middle-age Greek 


xavdnbe. 


A tallew candle, to be godd, muſt be half ſheep's tatlbw 
and half bullock's ; the fat of hogs makes them gutter, 


ive an jll ſmell, and a thick black ſmoke. 


Tallow randles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the other 
moulded : the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, are 
of an old ſtanding ; the latter are ſaid to be the inven- 
tion of the fieur le Brez; at Paris. The manufacture 


of the two kinds is very different, excepting in what re- 


lates to melting of the tallow, and making the wick, 
which is the ſame in both, 


CAnDLEs, method making. The tallows, being weighed 


and mixed in their due propottion, are cut or hacked into 
pieces, to facilitate theit melting; and thrown into a pot 
or boiler, having a cavity of ſome depth running round 
the top, to prevent its boiling over. Being thus perfectly 
melted and ſkimmed,” a certain quantity of water is 
thrown in, proportioned to the quantity of tallow; this 
ſerves to precipitate the impurities of the tallow, which 
had eſcaped he ſkimmer, to the bottom of the veſſet. 
The tallow, however, intended for the firſt three dips, 
muſt have no water; becauſe, the dry wick, imbibing 
the water readily, makes the candles ſpit and crackle in 
the burning. The melted tallow is now'emptied through 
a ſieve into a tub, having a tap for letting it out, as oc- 
caſion requires. The tallow, thus prepared, may be uſed 
aſter having ſtood three hours; and will continue fit for 
uſe rwenty-four hours in ſummer, and fifteen in winter. 
For the wicks, they are made of ſpun cotton, which the 
chandlers buy in ſkeins; and wind off three or four to- 
gether, according to the intended thickneſs of the wick, 
into bottoms, or clues, - whence they are cut out with an 
inſtrument contrived for that rocker into pieces of the 
length of the candle required; then put on the ſticks, or 
broches, or elſe placed in the moulds, as the candles are 
intended to be-either dipped or moulded. 


CANDLES, making of dipped. The liquid tallow is drawn 


off from the tub above mentioned, into a veſſel called 
the mould, fink, or abyſs, of an angular ſorm, perfectly 
like a priſm, except that it is not equilateral; the ſide on 
which it opens being only ten inches high; and the 
others, which make its depth, fifteen. On the angle, 
formed by the two great ſides, it is ſupported by two feet, 
and is placed on a kind of bench, in form of a trough, 
to catch the droppings, as the candles are taken out at each 
dip. At a convenient diſtance from this, is ſeated the 
workman, who takes two ſticks, or broches at a time, 
ſtrung with the proper number of wicks, viz. ſixteen, if 
the candles are to be of eight in the pound; twelve, if of 
ſix-in the pound, &c. and holding them equidiſtant, b 
means of the ſecond and third fin of each tad, 
which he puts between them, he imerges the wicks 
two or three times for their firſt lay, and, holding them 
ſome time over the opening of the veſſel to let them 
drain, hangs them on a rack, where they continue to 
drain and grow hard, When cooled, they are dipped a 
ſecond time, then a third, as before; only for the third 
they are immerged but twice, in all the reſt thrice. 


la 
The operation is N more or leſs times, according 


to the intended thickneſs of the candles. With the laſt 
dip they neck them; i. e. plunge them below that part 
of the wick where the other lays ended, 

It muſt be obſerved, that during the operation, the tal- 
low is ſtirred from time to'time, and the ſtock ſupplied 
with freſh tallow. When the candles are finiſhed, their 
peaked ends, or bottoms, are taken off; not with any 
cutting inſtrument, but by paſſing them over a kind of 
flat brazen plate, heated to a proper pitch by fire un- 
derneath which melts down as much as is requiſite. 


CanDLEs, method of making mould. Theſe candles are made | 


in moulds of different matters: braſsg tin, and lead, are 
the moſt ordinary. Tin is the beſt, and lead is the worſt. 
Each candle has its mould, conſiſting of three pieces, the 
neck, ſhaft, and foot: the ſhaft is a hollow metal cylin- 
der, of the diameter and length of the candle propoſed ; 
at the extremity of this is the nect, whith is a little me- 
tallic cavity, in form of a dame, having a moulding within 
ſide, and pierced in the middle with a hole big enough 
for the wick to paſs _— At the other extremity is 
the foot, in form of alittle tunnel, through which the 
liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is foldered 
to the ſhaft, but the foot is moveable, being applied 
when the wick is to be put in, and taken off again when 
the candle is cold. A little beneath the place where the 
foot is applied to the ſhaft, is a kind of Rtinig of metal, 
which ſerves to ſupport that part of the mould, and to 
revent the ſhaft from entering too deep in the table to 
be mentioned hereafter. Laſtly, in the hook of the foot, 
is 2 leaf of che ſame metal, ſoldered within fide, which, 
ad- 


— . . — r 
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advancing into the centre, ſerves to keep up the wick; 


| which is here hooked on, preciſely in the middle of the 


mould. The wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the 


mould by a piece of wire, which being thruſt through 
. the aperture of the hook, till it come out at the neck, the 


wick is tied to it; ſo that in drawing it back, the wick 


comes along with it, leaving only enough a-top for the 
*q po! the other end is faſtened to the hook, which thus 


eeps it perpendicular. The moulds, in this condition, 


ate Aceh in a table pierced full of holes, the diameter 


of eac 


being about an inch: theſe holes receive the 
moulds inyerted, as far as the ſtring in the foot. Being 
thus placed perpendicularly; they are filled with melted 
tallow (prepared as before) drawn. out of the tap into a 


_ Lin pot, and thence poured into the foot. Aﬀter the 


moulds have ſtood long enough to cool, for the tallow to 


have atrived at its conſiſtence, the candie is taken out, by 


taking off the foot, which brings the candle aloug with it. 


Thoſe who aim at 338 in their work, bleach or 


whiten their candles, by faſtening them on rods or broches, 


and hanging them out to the dew, and earlie(t rays of the 
_ ſun-for eight or ten days: care being taken to ſcreen 


. 
. 


them in the day-time from the too intenſe heat of the 
ſun ; and in the niglit from rain, by waxed cloths. 

ANDLES,. War, are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, 
lightly twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. 
—Of thefe there are ſevetal kinds; ſome called tapers, 


aſed to illuminate churches, and in proce ſſions, funeral ce- 


0 


re monies, &c.. and others uſed on ordinary occaſions, 
For the firſt kind, their figure is conical, ſtill diminiſhing 
from the bottom, which — a hole to receive the point 
in the candleſtick, to the tap, which ends in a point: 
the latter kind are cylindrical. The firſt are citber made 
with a ladle, or with the hand. 


ANDLES, wax, manner of making with the ladle. The wicks | 


being twiſted, and cut off at the proper length, a dozen 
of them are tied by the neck, at equal diitances, round 
an iron circle, ſuſpended ditectly over a large baſon of 
copper tinned, and full of melted wax: a large ladle full 
of this wax is poured gently, by inclination, on the tops 
of the wicks, one after another ; ſo that running down, 


the whole wick is thus covered; the ſurplus returning 


into the baſon, where it is kept warm by a pan of coals 
underneath it. They thus continue to pour on the wax, 
till the candle arrive at its deſtined bigneſs : {till obferv- 
ing, that the three firſt ladles be poured on at the top of 
the wick, the fourth at the height of 3, the fifth at 3, 
and the ſixth at 4; by which means the candle arrives at 
its pyramidal form. The candles ate then taken down 


hot, and laid aſide of each other, in a feather: bed folded 


in two, to preſerve their warmth, and keep the wax ſoft : 
they ate then taken and rolled, one by one, on an even 
table, uſually of walnut- tree, with a long ſquare inſtru- 
ment of box, ſmooth at the bottom. The candle being 
thus rolled aud ſmoothed, its big end is cut off, and a 


N conical hole is made in it. 


CanDLES, wax, manner of making by the hand. The wick | 
being diſpoſed, as in the ſormer, they begin to ſoften the. 


wax, by working it ſeveral times in hot water, contained 


in a braſs caldton, tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece 
of the wax is then taken out, and diſpoſed, by little and 


little, around the wick, which is hung on a hook in the 


wall, by the extremity oppoſite to the neck; ſo that they 


| 


begin, with the big end, diminiſhing till, as they deſcend | 


towards the neck. In other reſpects, the method is the 


ſame here, as in the former caſe; only that they are not 


laid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, juſt as they 


are formed. It muſt be obſerved, however, that in the 


Can DLES, wax, cylindrical, are made either with the /adle, 


former caſe, water is always uſed to moiſten the ſeveral 
inſtruments to prevent the wax from ſticking; and in 
the latter, lard, or oil of olives, for the hands, table, &c. 


or.cdxawn. The firſt kind are made of feveral threads of 


cotton, looſely ſpun, and twiſted together, covered with | 


the ladle, and rolled, as the conical ones, but not 


®, 
* 


pierced.,... 


CANDLES, waxy | are ſo called, becauſe act ually | 


drawn in tbe manner of wire, by means of two large 
. rollers, or cylinders of wood, turned by a handle, which 


turning backwards and forwards ſeveral times, paſs the 
. . melted wax, contained in a braſs baſon; 
and at the ſame time through the holes of an inſtrument, 


| like. that uſed for drawing wire, faſtened at one fide of 


the baſop ; ſo that, by little and little, the candle acquires 
any bulk, at pleaſure, according to the different holes of 


the inſtrument through which it paſſes: by this method, | 


may four. or five hundred ells at length be drawn, run- 
The invention of this was brought from Venice 


ning, a 
by Piorre Bleſimare, of Paris, about the middle of the 


_ Laſt centur 


The on of the tallow up the wick in a Wien can- 
ale, may be reſolved into the ſame principle of filtration, 
or attraction, as that of water up a heap of aſhes, or 


ven @ capillary tube» The wick of a candle is but 


| 


: 
; 


| 
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lightly twiſted, that all its hairs may be eaſily come at; 
which being very ſmall, and abounding in ſulphur, ſoon 
take the flame; and the flame by its heat tatefying the 
air, and diflolving the tallow underneath, makes the glo- 
bules thereof aſcend into the ratefied ſpaces of the wick, 
and theſe, with the air about it, prove food for the flame. 
The Roman candles were at firſt little ſtrings dipt in pirch, 
or ſurrounded with wax; though afterwards they made 
them of the papyrus, covered likewiſe with wax ; and 
ſometimes alſo of ruſhes, by ſtripping off the outer rind, 
and only retaining the pith. For religious offices, wan 
candles were uſed; for vu gar uſes, thoſe of tallow. Secy, 
ad. Anu. lib. i. v. 231. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Ib. xvii. cap. 34. 
Lord Bacon propoſes candles of divers compoſitions and 
ingredients, as alſo of different ſorts of wicks; with ex- 
2 of the degrees of duration, and light of each, 

ood houſewives bury their- candles in flour, or bran, 
which, it is ſaid, increaſes their laſting, almoſt half, — 
Some ſpeak of perpetual candles made of falamander'g 
wood, Bac. Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 4. 5 369. and Cent. 8. 5 


44- 
i any chandlers mix with their wares any thing deceit- 
fully, &c. the candles ſhall be ferfeited. Stat. 23 Eliz. 
And a tax or duty is granted on candles, by 8 and 9 Anne, 
cap. 9. & cap. 6. made for ſale, of 1d. a pound, beſides 
the duty upon tallow, by 8 Anne, cap. 9. And by 24 
Geo. III. cap. 11, an additional duty of a halfpenny a 
pound : and by the ſame an additional duty of a halfpenny 
a pound is laid upon alt candles imported (except thoſe of 
wax and ſpermaceti, for which ſee Wa x-cendles), ſubject 
alſo to the two additional 5 per cents, impoſed by 19 and 
22 Geo. III. beſides the duty of 24d. formerly impoſed by 
2-W. ſel. 2. cap. 4. 8 Ann. cap. 9 and 9 Ann, cap. 6. 
And every maker of candles, other than wax-candles, for 
ſale, ſhall annually take out a licence at 10. In four weeks 
within the bills, and elſehere in ſix weeks, after entry, 
he ſhall clear off the duties, on pain of double duty ; nor 
ſell any aſter deſault in payment, on pain of double value. 
8 Ann. cap. 9. The makers of candies are not to uſe melt- 
ing houſes, without making a true entry, on pain of 1001. 


and to give notice of making candles to the exciſe officer 


for the duties; and of the number, &c. oi ſhall forfeit 
50l. ſtat, 11 Geo. I, cap. 30. Sce alſo 23 Geo. II. cap. 
21. and 26 Geo. II. cap. 32. 

No maker of candles for ſale ſhall begin to make candles, 
without notice firſt given to the officer, unleſs from Sept. 


29, to Mar. 25, yearly, between ſeven inthe morning and 


ſive in the evening; and from Mar, 25, to Sept. 29, be- 
tween five in the morning and ſeven in the evening, on 
pain of 100. 10 Ann. cap. 26. The penalty of obſtruct- 
ing the officer, or of removing candles beſore they are ſur- 
veyed, is 20/. 8 Ann. cap. 9. The penalty of privately 
making candles, is the forfeiture of the ſame and utenſils, 
and 100/. 5 Geo, III. cap. 43. And the penalty of 
mingling weighed with unweighed candies, of removing 
them before they are weighed, or of concealing them, is 
the focfciture of 100. 11 Geo. cap. 30. 
Candles, for which the duty hath been paid, may be ex- 
ported, and the duty drawn back; but no drawback 
ſhall be allowed on the exportation of any foreign candies 
imported. 8 Ann. cap. 9. 23 Geo. II. cap. 21. 
It is obſervable in Optics, that the flame of two candles 
joined, give a much ſtronger light than both, of them ſe- 
2 The obſervation was ſuggeſted by Dr. Franklin. 
robably the union of the two flames produces a greater 
degree of heat, whereby the vapour 4s attenuated, and 
the particles of which light conſiſts more copiouſly emit- 
ted. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 807, 


CANDLES, medicinal, candala fumales, are compoſitions of 


odoriferous, aromatic, and inflammahle matters, as ben- 
zoin, ſtorax, olibanum, turpentine, ami the like, mixed 


up with mucilage of 7 and formed into maſſcs 


in ſhape of candles. The effluvia and odours whereof, 
when burnt, are ſuppoſed to be ſalutary to the breaſt, &o. 
Candles for caruncles of the urinary paſſage, are made of 
wax and turpentine melted, and wicks dipped into the 
ſame, till brought to the due thickneſs; then ſmeared 
over with an unguent of ceruſs, and precipitate and but- 
ter of antimony, to be thruſt up the yard till they reach 
the caruncula. See Bougie. | 


CANDLE-tree, in the Weſt Indies, a tree of whoſe fruit, 


boiled to a thick fat, conſiſtence, are made good candles. 
It ſeems to be the ſame as the candle-berry-tree. 


CANDLE: Lerry-tree, MAyrica, in Botany, a denomination of 


an aromatic evergreen, from whoſe berries are drawn, 
by boiling, a green wax, of which candles are made. It 
is alſo called the Virginia myrile, It is à genus of the 


dliocia tetrandriaclaſs, Its characters are theſe: the male 


flowers are upon different plants ftom the female; and 
are produced in a logfe, oblong, oval catkin, imbricated 
on every fide ; under each ſcale is ſit uated one moon- 
ſhaped flower, haying no petal, but it hath four or ix . 
ſhort ſlender ſtamina, terminated by large twin ſummits, 
whole lobes are a female flowers have neither 

| : pe* 


ctal nor ſlamina, but an oval germen ſupporting two 
— ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward becomes a berry with one cell, encloſing a 
ſingle ſeed, There are ſeveral ſpecies. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon bogs 'in many parts 
of England, particularly in the northern and weſtern 
counties; as alſo in Windſor Park, and near Tunbridge 
Wells. This rifes with many ſhrubby ſtalks, near four 
feet high, which divide into ſeveral ſlender branches, 
garniſhed with ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves of a light green, 
ſmooth, and a little ſawed at their points, emitting a 
fragrant odour when bruiſed, | 

Moſt of the other ſorts 
where, as is before obſerved, the inhabitants get a ſort 
of green wax from the berries, which they make into 
candles. 'The method is deſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina. 

CAnDLE-wood, flips of pine about the thickneſs of the 

fnger, uſed in New England, and other colonies, to 
burn inſtead of candles, giving a very good light. 
The French inhabitants of the iſſand of Tortuga uſe ſlips 
of yellow ſantal wood for the ſame purpoſe, and under 
the ſame denomination' of bois de chandelle, which yields 
a clear flame, though of a green colour, , 

CanDLE, ſale, or auction by inch of, See INCH of Candle. 
There is alſo a kind of Excommunication by inch of CAnN- 
DIE; wherein the time a lighted candle continues burn- 
ing is allowed the finner to come to repentance z but 
afrer which he remains excommunicated to all intents 
and purpoſes. 

CANDLEMAS, a feaſt of the church, held on the ſecond 
or February, in memory of the Purification of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. 

It takes its name either from the number of lighted can- 
dles ufed by the Romiſh church, in the proceſſions of 
this day; or becauſe, before maſs, the church conſecrated 
candles for the whole year. This ceremony was prohi- 
bited in England, by an order of council in 1548. 
Condlemas is alto called, in ancient writers, Hypapante ; 
and among moderns, the Purification. 

Some will have this feaſt to have been inſtituted by pope 
Gelaſius, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia; and that 
proceſſion was thereon made with lighted candles round 
the fields and grounds, by way of exorciſm. Hence 
Bede ſays, ** It is happy for the church to have changed 
*f the luſtrations of the heathens, held in the month of 
« February, around the fields, for the proceſſions with 
« hallowed candles, in remembrance of that divine light 
« wherewith Chriſt illuminated the world, whence he 
ic was ſtyled by Simeon, a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
Others aſcribe the origin of Candlemas to pope Vigilius, 
in the year 535, and ſuppoſe it inſtituted for the feaſt 
of Proſerpine, held with burning tapers by the heathens 
in the beginning of February. 

CANDLESTICK, a houſchold utenſil, contrived to hold 

one or more lighted candles. Larger and more ſtately 
candleſlicks, contrived ſor holding a great number of can- 
dies, are called branches, and girandoles; and when made 
of glaſs, luſtres. | 
The golden candleflick was the richeſt utenſil in the Jewiſh 
tabernacle. It was made of folid gold, and weighed a 
talent; and, according to Cumberland, the value of it, 
excluſive of the workmanſhip, was 5076 pounds. It 
contained ſeven lights, fix branching out in three parts 
from the upright item, and one on the top of it. 
This ſacred utenſil was, after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
placed in the Lemple; and when the Lemple was de- 
ftroyed, it was depoſited in the Temple of Peace, built 
by Veſpaſian; and the repreſentation of it ſtill remains 
on the triumphal arch, at the foot of mount Palatine, 
on which Veſpaſian's triumph is delineated. 

CANDLESTICK, water, a kind of jet or fountain raiſed on 
a foot which ſupports a little baſon reſembling the diſk 
of a candleſtict, down which the water falls into another 
larger baſon. 

CANDO, CuNnop1, or Cox pt, in Commerce, a long mea- 
luce uſed in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly 
at Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements there. 
Silk and woollen ſtuffs are meaſured > varre, and 
linen by the cands. The cando uſed in Pegu is equal to 
the Venetian ell. 

CANDOU, in Betany; Purebaſii, Jonſt. Dendrol. Arbor 
Maldivtiſis, a tree much like the cork-tree, and of the 
height of the walnut-tree. The trunk is fungous, and 
* than cotk; the bark whitiſh, and it bears no 

uit. 

CANDY, in ſpeaking of SUGAR, denotes a preparation o 
that ſubitance, made by melting, and cryſtallizing it fix 
or ſeven times over, to render it hard and tranſparent, 
ANDYING makes an operation in Pharmacy, as well as 
confeCtionary ; thoſe ſimples which are preſerved in ſub- 
ftance by boiling iu ſugar being ſaid to be candied : though 
the performance of it is now transferred to the confec- 

Vor. I. NY 55. 
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| 2 from the apothecaty, to whom it originally be- 

onged. 

Carey carrot, See SPIGNEL, 

CANDY taſt- tree. See IBRRISG. 

CANDY lion's foot. See Candia Lton's foot. 

CANE, in Commerce, the ſame with reed, called among 
botaniſts aRUNDO, See BAMBOE and REED. 

Canes make a conſiderable article in commerce. There 
are imported two ſorts, viz. walking and rattan canes. 

Canes, walking, are ſaid by Bradley to be joints of the 
roots of a ſort of reed, called ranna Indica, This plant 

pots in joints about three or four feet long, near the 

Mace of the ground, and at every knot produces great 

mbers of fibres, by which it receives its nouriſhment« 

he joints are made ſtrait by the fire, which occaſions 
thoſe ſhades or clouds frequently ſeen in them. Bradley 
thinks the cane-tree might be propagated here by plant- 
ing ſome of the roots with their knots in artificial bogs, 
Co 

Canes may be flained like tortoiſe ſhell, by a mixture of 

aqua fortis and oil of vitriol, laid on th m at ſeveral 

times over live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate the deeper, 
and afterwards giving them a gloſs with a little ſoft wax, 
and a dty cloth. Boyle. | 

CANES, rattan, are a ſmaller ſort brought from China and 

Japan, very tough ; which being ſplit, are uſed for mak- 

ing of cane chairs. They are the produce of a reed called 

rattang Malabarica minor, or leſſer rattan. Theſe when 
dry, being (truck againſt each other, will give fire, and 
are uſed accordingly in ſome places in lieu of flint and 
ſteel. Being twilted together they make cordage of 
them. The Chineſe and Japaneſe veſſels are ſaid to have 
their cables made of them, which are lefs liable to rot 

in the water than hemp. Phil. Tranſ. NY 244- p. 320. 

and N“ 267. p. 717. 

CANE, ſugar, See DUGAR=cane 

CANE, dumb. See W AKE-robin, 

CANE, fiſhing-rod, See REED. 

Cant, Indian, See CANN4A. 

CaNnE-apple, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the com- 
mon people of Ireland to the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree. 
See ARBUTUS, 

CAnEg, CANNA, a long meaſure, frequent in Italy, Spain, 

and the ſouth parts of France; of greater or leis length, 
according to the places where it is uſed, 
At Naples, the canna is equal to ſeven feet 34 inches, 
Engliſh meaſure z the canna of I holouſe, and the Upper 
Languedoc, is equal to the vara of Arragon, and con- 
tains five feet 83 inches; at Montpellier, in Provence, 
Dauphine, and the Lower Languedoc, to fix Engliſh feet 
52 inches. 

CANELLA alba, in Botany, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called cox THX I/interanus. 

CANENTES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome of 
the older writers for a ſpecies of foſſile ſhell not known ' 
to us in its recent ſtate, but deſcribed by Klein under 
the name of the tubulus marinus concameratus, and by other 
of the late authors under thoſe of polythalamium and or - 
thoceratites. 

CANEPHORA, Kavygopo, from xarne, 2 reed, and gpu, 
[ bear, in Antiquity, were two virgins of quality at Athens, 
kept in Minerva's temple in the Acropolis, who at the 
fealt of the Panathenzxa, carried baſkets on their heads 
with ſomething ſecret or myſterious therein, and deliver- 
ed to them by the prieſteſs. 

The baſkets were uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, 
&c.— The Canepboræ, in theſe ceremonies, always march. 
ed the firſt, the prieſt next, and the choir of mulic fol - 
lowed. 
The learned are at variance about the contents of the 
baſkets borne by the Canephore, Some will have it, that 
neither they, nor the prieſteſs herſelf, knew what was 
in them. Others conjecture that they contained the 
things neceſſary for ſacrifice, &c. | 
There were alſo Canephore in the ceremonies of Ceres 
and Bacchus, Thoſe in the Bacchanalia carried golden 
baſkets, in which were divers ſorts of firſt fruits, &c. 
Among ancient monuments, we find mention of divers 
__ of canephire, In that famous cornelian called 
ichael Angelo's ring, there are three Canephore with 
their baſkets on their * 
The appellation Canephoræ was alſo given to virgins at 
Athens, when becoming marriageable, they preſented 
certain baſkets full of little curioſities to Diana, in order 
” tx leave to quit her train, and change their ſtate 
of life, 

CANEPHORIA was a ceremony, which made part of a 
feaſt celebrated by the Athenian virgins on the eve of 
their ge day. The Canephorta, as practiſed at 
Athens, conſiſted in this; that the maid, conducted by 
her father and mother, went to the temple of Minerva ; 
carrying with her a baſket full of preſents, to engage the 
goddeſs to make the marriags happy; {or rather, as the 
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ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the baſket was intended as 
a kind of honourable amends made to that goddeſs, the 
protectreſs of virginity, for abandoning her party; or it 
was a ceremony to appeaſe her wrath, _ 

CANES, in Egypt and other eaſtern countries, a poor ſor: 
of building for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers. 
People are accommodated in theſe with a room at a {mall 
price, but with no other neceſſaties ; ſo that, excepting 
the room, there are no greater accommodations in thele 


houſes than in the deſerts, but that there 1s a market 


near. 

CaxEs Venatici, in Aſtronomy, the Grey-hounds, two 
conſtellations, firſt eſtabliſhed by Hevelius, between 
tail of the Great Bear, and Bootes' atm, above the Coma 
Berenices. The firſt is called Alerion, being that next 


the Bear's tail; the other Chara. They comprehend 23 


The Egyptians and Ethiopians began their year at the 


riſing- of canicula ; reckoning to its riſe again the next 
year, which is called the Annus Canarius, | 


CANICULAR- days, properly denote a certain number of 


days, preceding and euſuing the heliacal riſing of Canicula 
or the Dog-ſtar, in the morning. : 
Some authors tell us, from Hippocrates and Pliny, that 
the day the Canicula tiſes, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, 
dogs begin to grow mad, the bile increaſes and irritates, 
and all animals grow languid; and that the diſeaſes or- 
dinarily occaſioned in men by it, are burning fevers, dy- 
ſenterics, and phrenſies. 

The Romans ſacrificed a brown dog every year to Canicula 
at its riſing, to appeaſe its rage. They ſuppoſed Canicula 
to be the occaſion of the ſultry weather, uſually ſelt in 
the dog-days ; Homer's II. lib. xxii. v. 22. but by miſ- 


ſtars, of which Tycho only obſerved two. The longi- 
tudes and latitudes of each are given by Hevelius. _ 
In the Britiſh Catalogue they are 25. See the following 
table. 


E | | S 
| 8 ; * 
Situations of the ſtars, = | Longitud. | Latitude. | =- 
= 
0 0 / 
m! o © 26148 46 37 6 
In the left fore-foot of Chara. 10 6 5$138 14 50 5 
4 51 4045 37 30] © 
10 28 15/40 35 50] 6 
3 28 2848 6 27] 6 
5. 
n 13 437 45 8805 
4 40 42 48 40 20] 7 
In the fore-head of Chara, un- | 
der the tail of Urſa Major. c v3 36. 9149-35 00455 
4 44 48149 37 3016.7 
17 11 33/39 51.30] 6 
10. 
o 59 54147 56 40 6 
Under the tail of the Bear. 20 13 2240 7 182.3 
25 43 433 56 3645 
In the back of Chara. 23 59 56139 © 24] 5 
5 7 4041 40 156.5 
15. 
23 4 4041 51 44] © 
23 13 $8141 49 35] © 
21 42 17143 49 35| © 
22 47 38044 14 12] 7 
23 27 404 12 24| © 
20s | 
[16-64 2151 47.16] 6 
Unknown] Unknown 6 
24 24 5144 7 2| 7 
20 1 a Li 52 05.6 
[ 183 43 eee 


CANGA, in the Chine/e Affairs, a wooden clog, borne on 
the neck, by way of puniſhment for divers offences. 

The canga is compoſed of two pieces of wood notched, 
to receive the criminal's neck; the load lies on his ſhoul- 
ders, and is more or leſs heavy according to the quality 
of his offence. Some cangas weigh 200 pounds; the ge- 
nerality from 50 to 60 pounds. The mandarins condemn 
to the canga. 
for by the penalty of the canga. 


Sentence of death is ſometimes commuted |. 


take: in five or fix thouſand years more, Canicula may 
chance to be charged with bringing froſt and ſnow ; 
for it will riſe in November or December: and he a&tn- 
ally riſes with the ſun on different days, in different ho- 
rizons. 

However, the almanac-makers uſually mark the begin- 
ning of the canicular days about the 3oth of July, and 
their end about the 7th of September. 

CANICULAR year, denotes the Egyptian natural year, which 

was computed from one heliacal rifing of canicula to the 
next. 

This is alſo called annus canarius, and annus cynicus; by 
the Egyptians themſelves the Sothic year, from Soth, a dc- 
nomination given by them to Sirius. Some allo call it 
the heliacal year. 

The canicular year conſiſted ordinarily of 365 days, and 
every fourth year of 366 days, by which it was accom- 
modated to the civil year. The reaſon of that choice 
of canicula before the other ſtars, to compute their time 
by, was not only the ſuperior brightneſs of that ſtar, but 
becauſe its heliacal riſing was in Egypt a time of ſingu- 
lar note, as falling on the greateſt angmenration oi the 
Nile, the reputed father of Egypt. Epheſtion adde, 
that from the aſpect of Canicula, its habit and colour, the 
Egyptians drew prognoſtics concerning the riſe of the 
Nile; and, according to Florus, predicted the future 
ſtate of the year. So that the firſt riſing of this ſtar was 
yearly obſerved with great attention. Bainbrigge, 
Canicul. cap. 4. p. 20. 

CANICULUM, or Cax1jcuLvs, in the Byzantine Aut 

quities, a golden ſtandiſh, or ink-vefſel, docorated with 
precious ſtones, wherein was kept the ſacted encarſlum, 
or red ink, where wich the emperors ſigued their decrees, 
letters, &c. 
1he word is by ſome derived from canis or caniculus; al- 
luding to the figure of a dog, which it repreſented ; or 
rather becauſe it was ſupported by the figures of dogs. 
By Salmaſius from xan:y, an inkhorn. 
The caniculum was under the care of a particular officer of 
ſtate, hence called caniclinus or canicleus, who was in great 
requeſt. Du-Cange will have the caniclinus to have been 
the ſame with the LoGOTHETA. 

CANICUM, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, and 
ſome other authors, to the ſmall celandine, or P1LEWORT-. 

CANINA !appa, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
old Roman authors to the fruit of the aparine or goote- 
graſs. They are called by others /oppee boarie, and lappe 
canarie, and the plant /uppa and lappage, See CLEAVERS, 


CANI, grotto del. 


See GROT TO del Cant. 
CANIA, in Botany, a name given by 
authors, to the common ſtinging nettle. 
CANICULA, in Zoology, the name by which Ariſtotle and 
- ſince him Rondeletius, Aldrovandus, and ſome others, 


Pliny, and ſome other 


CANINANA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 


found in America, and eſteemed one of the leſs poiſon- 
ous kinds. It grows to about two leet long, and is green 
on the back, and yellow on the belly. It feeds on epgs 
and (mall birds; the natives cut off its head and tail, and 


have called the AT Ls. 

CANICULA was alſo uſed by Pliny, and the old Romans, 
for that fiſh which the Italians expreſs by the ſame fort 
of diminutive name, at this time the /amiola. It is the 
galeus CAN1Is of authors, the fiſh we in Cornwall call 
the tape. It is a ſpecies of $sQUALUS, called by Artedi 
the /qualus with the noſtrils placed near the mouth, and 
with ſmall foramina near the eyes, 

CANICULA is a name given to one of the ſtars of the con- 
ſtellation CAN Is Major; called allo ſimply the Dog-/tar ; 
by the Greeks, Zeigiog, Sirius. 

Pliny and Galen alſo give the appellation Procyon to the 
Canicula ; though, in propriety, PRO oN is the name of 
another ſtar, in the Leſſer Dog. 

Canicula'is the tenth in order in the Britannic Catalogue; 
in Tycho's and Ptolemy's it is the ſecond. It is ſitvate 
in the mouth of the conſtellation, and is of the fiiſt mag- 
nitude; being the largeſt, and brightelt of all the ſtars 
in the heavens. Its longitude, latitude, &c, fee among 
thoſe of the other ſtars of CAN major, * 

From the riling of this ſtar, that is, its cmerſion ſrom 
the ſun's rays, which now happens about the twenty- 
ſixth day of Auguſt, the ancients reckoned their dies cani- 
culares, or dog-days. 


| eat the body as a delicate diſh, Ray. 
CANINE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to dogs. 
Dr. Douglas gives frequent compariſons between the ca- 
nine muſcles and the human. 


quently uttcred with a cauine hoarſencfs, and bears ſome 
relemblance to the barking of a dog. Dr. Liſter accounts 
for the cynical appearances in the hydrophibia from a ſup- 
poſition, that the patient has undergone ſomewhat of a 
trauslormation into the canine naturc, or that certain of 
the organical parts of his body, eſpecially the 9%, 
tongue, &c. are diſpoſed after the manner of a dog: 
Phil. 'Iranf. NY 20), and NY 147. 

CANINE appetite, apfetentia, Or fames canina, amounts to 
much the ſame with 6«/imia, though the more exacl writ- 
ers make a dillinftion between the two, See BULIMY- 
We have a late turprifog inſtance of the canine appetites 
mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, NY 456- 
p. 366, &c. ſeq. and p. 381. 

CANINE laughter, viſus caninus, that wherein the lips arc 
drawn far back, and the mouth much extended. 

CANINE ligament, is that whereby the prepuce of the hu- 


man PEN]Js is faſtened to the glans, otherwile called the 
FRAN U Ms EP | 
6 C NINE 


The voice of perſons ſcized with the YA ophobia, is [re- Fe 


CAN madneſs, rabies canina, is uſually ſuppoſed the ſame 
with HYDROPHOBIA, though ſome diſtinguiſh, apply- 
ing the former denomination where the patient raves, or 
has loſt all uſe of reaſon ; the latter, where he ſtill re- 
tains his reaſoning faculty, only his members are ſubject 
to certain involuntary convulſive motions, as thoſe of an 
epileptic or aguiſh perſon. See Mania, 

he rebies canina is never without the hydrophobia, but the 
latter frequently without the former, 

CANIVE ſulphur, a fort of native $ULPHUR, diſcovered 
near Reggio, intermixed with earthy or ſtony matters; 
thus called by reaſon that dogs are ſo fond of it, as to 
dig it out of the earth. 

CANINE teeth, CAN INI dentes, See TEETH. 

CANINUS muſculus, the ſame as ELEVATOR labii ſuperioris. 

Caninus ſerpens, in Zoology, a name given by ſome writers 
to the mauballa of the Ceyloneſe, a ſnake that flies at 
every thing that comes in its way, in the manner of our 
dogs. 

CANIS, dog, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoslagy, makes a 
diſtin, but very large genus of animals, of the order of 

rræ, and claſs of mammalia, taking in all the dog-kind, 
which this author only accounts ſo many varieties, and 
other diſtinct ſpecies, The characters of this genus are, 
that the ſeveral ſpecies of it have fix upper fore-teeth; 
that the lateral ones are longer than the others; the in- 
termediate ones of a lobated figure. There are alſo 6x 
fore-teeth in the lower-jaw, of which the lateral ones 
are lobated; the canine teeth are ſingle and incurvated ; 
the grinders are fix or ſeven in number. 

The ſpecies are the common pos, the woOLF, the 
HYZNA, the Fox, the ALOPEX, the LaGoePvs, the 
JACKALL, or lupus aureus, the Mexican DOG, or Amer:- 
can mountain cat, with a tail bent downwards, and an 
aſh-coloured body, variegated with brown and yellow 
ſpots; and the THors. 

Canis Major, the Great Deg, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, below Orion's cet, though 
ſomewhat to the weſt ward of bim; whoſe itars Ptolemy 
makes 29; Tycho only obſerved 13; Hevelius 21; un 
the Britannic Catalogue they are 31. Their order, names, 
places, longitude, magnitude, &c. are as follow. 


| | - 
| s þ= V2 
Names and ſituation of the | > E Longitud.] Latitude. ] 2. 
ſtars. folk 4 
= Q 
= : 
. r 
In the preced. poſterior foot C ip] 3 7 463 24 24] 3 
Ia the extrem. of the anterior foot 2 52 58041 17 47] 2 
Inform. under the poſterior foot | x 4 12 3956 44 8] 4 
Preced. of two in the lower knee] £ 6 20 5446 36 17] 5 
Subſeq. and ſouth of the ſame | 5 7 21 25046 5 36| 5 
f 47 16 481 46 230 5 
South. in the npper knee y 7 25 4142 21 25] 5 
North. in the ſame knee y 7 41 5741 19 24| 5 
Exceeding bright one in 
14 * 9 49 139 32 &-1 
In the ham of the right leg x | [12 12 1463 55 9 6 
10. 
9 59 38137 19 38] 5 
South. and preced. in the breaſtf & jio 57 2143 53 19] © 
In the lower leg x | [14 5 30|co 12 54 
In the north ear 9 11 52 53134 44 34} 5 
Preced, of the contig.in the breaſtſ® | {12 55 442 55 33] © 
15 : N 
Preced. of two — ſhoulder e 13 50 34/46 48 520 5 
South. of the coatig. in the breaſt| * 13 25 49143 3 24| © 
In the head 4 12 44 29130 41 50| 4 
Third of thoſe following in breaſt] x [13 34 2942 46 3206 
South. iu the neck T 13 13 3739 42 ol 4 
20. 
Bright one under belly, be- 
> ok, thighs 0 : 16 24 4661 23.57] +3 
| | | 17 12 310/50 16 of 4 
North. of two in the neck y | 5 17 41138 1 50] 3 
Subſeq. of two in the ſhoulder | » 16 41 25]46 10 13 $44 
Bright one in middle of the body | 9 19 3 30448 29 3712.3 
25 | g 
20 12 26 47 534 7 
20 59 5248 12 281 7 
21 18 34/48 32 Fl] 5 
21 56 10146 15 35] 6 
22 3 25/46 38 300 5 
30. 
Bright one in the tail n lgs125 12 16150 38 56| 2.3 


Canis Minor, the Little Dig, in Afronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere ; called alſo by the Greeks, 
Procyon, and by the Latins Antecanis and Canicula. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Cenis Minor, are in Ptolemy's 
Catalogue 2; in Tycho's 5; in Hevelius's 13. Theic 
order, names, places, longitude, latitude, magnitude, 


&c, in the Britiſh Catalogue, which contains 14, are as 
follow. 
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by ” 
Names and fituationg of the ||! 02 
ſtars, 29 Longitud. Latitude. 3. 
F 2816 48 3/8 16 1216.5 
In the head t 17 19 5412 36 42 6 
Nor h. in the neck BY 17 51 52] 3 31 20 
South. in the neck Y 18 1 23/12 51 51 8 
Under theſe as in the ſhoulder | » 18 18 14/14 49 14 6 
5. | 
Informis, over the neck o 17 56 39 45 180 6 
North. againſt preced. poſt, foot #| [20 10 4001 37 58 6 
Middle *| 20 14 8 i 516 
South 9 20 28 33118 6 22! 6 
In the thigh, Procyon 4a [21 30 31[t5 57 55|ti2 
19. 
Informis, towards the tall 21 56 22/10 20 15] 6 
In the hind leg 3 22 23] 8 15 176.6 
25 19 47]8 53 of 5 
| oB[20 57 zol18 6 to! 6 
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Canis carctarias, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Rondeletius, and other authors, to that ſpecies of ſhark 
called the lamia, or white ſhark by others, or carcarias 
lamia, &c. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 3. 

Canis galeus, in /chthyslogy, the name of a large fiſh, of the 
ſhark kind. It has three rows of extremely ſharp teeth ; 
the eyes are {mall for the ſize of the fiſh, the pupils are 
proportionably ſmall, and the iris of a fine bright ſilver 
colour, with a caſt of blue or green. It is brought to 
market in Rome, and is ſometimes caught alſo on our 
own coaſts, as about Penzance in Cornwall. It is ex- 
tremely fond of human fleſh, and will venture to leap 
up even upon the thore for it. 

CANis volans, in Zoology, the name of an animal properly 
of the bat or veſpertilio kind, and diſtinguiſhed by Lin- 
neus by the name of veſperii/io cauda nulla, the bat wich- 
out a tail. 

CANKER, ſometimes denotes a ſpeck made by a ſharp hu- 
mour, which gnaws the fleth almoſt like a cauſtic; very 
common to children, in their mouth eſpecially, 

CanKER ſeems alſo popularly uſed for a GatiGRENE, or 
beginning of mortification. 

CANKER is allo a diſenſe in dogs, which ſeizes their ears. 

CANKER, in hawks, breeds in the throat and tongue, oc- 
caſioned by foul feeding. It is cured by wathing the 
mouth with honey and white wine boiled together, then 
ſtrewing it with chervil-powder. 

CANKER, in horles, is a loathſome ſorrance, which, if it 
continue long uncured, fo feſters and purrifies the part, 
that it will eat to the very bone: and if it happens to 
come upon the tongue, will cut it aſunder; lighting 
upon the noſe, it devours the griſtle through. 

CANKER, in trees, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs 

a wound or blemiſh in the — of a tree, which does 
not heal up by nature, but will increaſe and damage, if 
not endanger, the whole tree. Theſe wounds are lome- 
times occaſioned by accidents,, as blows, or by the 
branches of one tree galling another by the motion they 
are put into by the winds; if this latter be the caſe, the 
offending branch mult be cut off, or drawn another way, 
or elle all remedies are vain, 
The wound muſt be cut and enlarged every way to the 
quick, and all the decayed wood muſt be taken clean 
out; then the whole internal ſurface of the wood mult 
be filled up with tar mingled with oil, and after this it 
muſt be filled up with clay and horſe-dung mixed toge- 
ther, or with horſe dung alone, which many eſteem beſt 
of all. In this cale the dung muſt be bound over with 
a rag; hog's-dung is by many preferred to horſe dung 
for this purpoſe z aud it is proper to add to this applica- 
tion the keeping ot the roots cool and moiſt, by laying 
fern and nettles avout them. If the canker be only in 
one of the boughs of the tree, the ſhort way is to cut 
off the bough at once. If that be a large one, it ſhould 
be cut off at ſome diſtance from the body of the tree; 
but if a ſmall one, it ſhould be cut off cloſe. The add- 
ing a coat of dung, and pond or river mud, about the 
roots of trees, if they are ſubject to this from their 
ſtanding in a dry barren land, as is often the caſe, is a 
very good cure. See BARK, and DisEASEs of Plants. 

CANKER-Woarm. See SCARABAZAUS. 

CANNA, in Bztany, Indian CANE, aflowering-recd, à ge- 
nus of the monandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: ihe flower hath one petal, which is divided into 
ſix paits ; the three upper ſegments are erect, and broader 
thau the lower, two of which are ere, and the other 
turns back, and is twiſted, It hath one ſpeat- ſhaped ſta- 
men, riſing as high as the petal, having the appearance 
of a ſegment. Below the empalement is ſituated a 
roundiſh, rough. germen ; which becomes an oblong, * 
roundiſh, membranaceous capſule, having three longitu- 


dinal furrows, crowned by the empalement, which 
hath 
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hath three cells, filled with round ſmooth ſeeds. There | 
are three ſpecies. | 

All the ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
fown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, and plunged in a moderate hot-bed of 
tanner's bark. 

CANNa, in the Ancient Pharmacy and Botany, denoted the 
calamus aromaticus, or, according to others, caſſa fiſtula. 
Canna alſo denotes a fort of long meaſure, otherwiſe 

called by modern authors a oath, by the Latins calamus, 
and in Scripture a reed. 
CANNABINA, in Botany. See Baſtard Hewy. 
CANNABIS. See Heme. 
CANNACORUS, in Botany. See Canna. 


| CANNEL-coal, a black bituminous foſhl, frequent in Staf- | 


fordſhire ana Lancaſhire, of a fine hard texture, ſo as to 
receive a poliſh, and become of ſervice for divers works 
inſtead of ivory, but chiefly uſed for fuel, as affording a 
brighter and purer flame than the common ſea-coaL. 
Dr. Woodward takes our cannel- cal to be the ſame with 
the /apis AMPELITESs of the ancients, and the /ap:s 0B- 
SIDIANUS of ſome later writers. 

Cannel-coal, or, as ſome call it, canal-coal, is alſo found in 
Cumberland, and ſome other counties of the North.—It 
is of ſo cloſe a texture, that it will take a tolerable poliſh. 
The choir of the cathedral of Litchfield is faid to be in a 
great meaſure paved with canal coal for the black, and 
alabaſter for the white, which, when clean, reſembles 


. marble. It alſo turns like „ into many pretty works, 


as ink- ſtandi hes, ſalts, candleſticks, &c. 
In diſpoſing it for fire, regard is had to the grain. If they 
would have it burn flow, they lay it flatwiſe on the fire; 
if clear, they ſet it edgewiſe, in which caſe it burns as 
light as a candle. : 
CANNEQUINS, in Commerce, white cotton cloths brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. They are a proper commodity tor 
trading on the coaſt of Guinea, particularly about the 
rivers Senega and Gambia. Theſe linens are folded 
ſquare wiſe, and are about eight ells long. 
CANNEVAROLA, in Ornithology, a name by which Aldro- 
vandus, and ſome other authors, have called the lefler 
reed-SPARROW, called by others ficedula cannabina, and, 
by Mr. Ray, paſſer ar undingceus minor. 
CANNIBAL, or CANIBAL, is uſed by modern writers for 
an ANTHROPOPHAGUS, or man=-eater, more eſpecially 
of the Weſt Indies. 

CANNOCK, or CAN NO ene, a baſe ſort of jron-ore, in 
Staffordſhire mines, of which the worſt metal is made. 
CANNON, in Mar, a military engine for throwing iron, 
lead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gunpowder, to a place 
directly oppoſite to the axis of the cylinder whereof it 

conſiſts. See Tab. Gunnery, fig. 1. 
The word ſeems derived from the Italian cannone, an avg- 
mentation of cenna, cane; becauſe a cannon is long, 
ſtraight, and hollow, like a cane. 
The firſt cannons were called bombarde, from bembus, by 
reaſon of their noiſe. They were conſtructed of ſeveral 
ieces of iron adapted to each other lengthways, and 
. with iron rings, and employed in throwing ſtone 
bullets of a prodigious weight; accordingly their bore was 
enormouſly large, and they wete very inconvenient for uſe. 
The parts and proportions of a cannon about eleven feet 
long, are its barre], or cavity, nine feet ; its fulcrum, or 
ſupport, fourteen, and its axis ſeyxen; the bore, or di- 
ameter of the mouth, ſix inches. and two lines the play 
of the ball; the diameter of the ball therefore ſix inches, 
and its weight thirty-three pounds ,. In preſent prac- 
tice, the diameter of a ſhot is divided into twenty equal 
parts, and that of the bore is twenty-one of theſe parts: 
the French uſe the proportion of twenty-ſix to twenty- 
ſeven; and Mr, Muller recommends a kind of medium 
between both; or that of twenty-four to twenty-five. The 
metal thick about the mouth two inches, and at the breech 
tix. It weighs about five thouſand fix hundred pounds: 
its charge is from eighteen to twenty pounds. It carries, 
point-blank, Gx hundred paces; and loads ten times in 
an hour, ſometimes fifteen; in a day one hundred and 
twenty times. Its bed fifteen feet broad, and twenty long, 
for the rebound. It requires twenty horſes to draw it. 
See CALIBRE, GUN, and WiNDAGE. | 
Larrey makes braſs cannon the invention of J. Owen; and 
ſays, the firſt known in England, were in 1535; and 
iron cannon was firft caſt in England in 1547. Cannons, 
however, he owns, were known before; and obſerves, 
that at the battle of Creſſi, in 1346, there were five 
pieces of cannon in the Engliſh army, which were the 
firſt that had been ſeen in France. Mezeray alſo 4 * 
that king Edward ſlruck terror into the French army by 
five or ſix pieces of cannen; it being the firſt time they) 
had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. | 
In the liſt of aids raiſed for the redemption of king John 
of France, in 1368, mention is made of an officer in the 
French army, called m»/icr of the king's cannons, and of his 
2 : 


providing four great cennens for the garriſon of Harfleuy, 
Father Daniel (dans la Vie de Philip V. dit de V alois, 
tom. 11.) produces a proof from the records of the cham- 
ber of accompts at Paris, that cannen and gunpowder 
were uſed in the year 1338, 

Du-Cange even finds mention of the ſame engines in 
Froifart, and other French hiſtorians ſome time earlier, 
'The Germans carry the invention of cannon farther back, 
and attribute it to Albertus Magnus, a Dominican monk, 
about the year 1250. Iſaac Voſſius re jects all theſe con- 
jectures, and finds carnens in China almoſt ſeventeen 
hundred years ago. According to him, they were 
mounted by the emperor Kitey, in the year of Chriſt 85. 
The ancients had their fiery tubes, or cannæ, which being 
loaden with pitch, ſtones, and iron-balls, were exploded 
with a vehement noiſe, ſmoke, and great effect, though 
much inferior to our bombs. 

Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball 
may not be retarded in its paſſagez and that the powder, 
when on fire, may not flip between the ball and the ſur 
face of the canncn, which would hinder its effect. Wol- 
ſius would have the cannon always decreaſe towards the 
mouth or orifice; becauſe the force of the powder al- 
ways decreaſes, in proportion to the ſpace through which 
it is expanded, The cannon: made after the Spaniſh man- 
ner, had a cavity or chamber, at the bottom of the 
barrel, which helped their effects. But the cannon are 
now made with a plain cylindrical bore. without any 
CHAMBER. A cannen is found to recoil two or three 
paces after exploſion; which ſome account for from the 
air's ruſhing violently into the cavity, as ſoon as it is diſ- 
charged of the ball; but the real cauſe is, the powder's 
acting equally on the breech of the cannen, and the ball. 
For a battering-piece, whole ball is thirty-ſix pounds, there 
muſt be twocannoncers, three chargers, and thirty pioneers. 
Cannons are diſtinguiſhed from the diameters of the balls 
they carry; but this diſtinction is different in different 
nations. The proportion of their lengih to their diameter, 
depends rather on experience than any reaſoning d pri- 
i; and has been accordingly various, in various times 
2nd places; the rule is, that the gun be of ſuch a length 
as that the whole charge of powder be on fire before the 
ball quit the piece. If it be made too long, the quan- 
tity of air to be driven out before the ball, will give too 
much reſiſtance to the impulſe; and that impulſe ceafſ- 
ing, the friction of the ball againſt the ſurface of the 
piece will take off ſome of its motion. Formerly can- 
nons were made much longer than at preſent; till ſome 
made by chance 24 ſeet ſhorter than ordinary, taught 
them that the ball moves with a greater impetus through 
a leſs ſpace than a larger. This Guitavus king of Swe 
den proved by experience in 1624, when an iron-ball, 
forty-eight pounds weight, was found to go farther from 
a new ſhort cannon, than another ball of ninety-fix pounds 
out of an old, longer piece: whereas, in other reſpects, it 
is certain the larger the bore and ball, the greater the range. 
Profeflor Euler apprehends, that the alteration in the 
length of cannen has not been ſupported by proper expe- 
riments; ſo that we may be allowed to infer, that thoſe 
of the preſent conſtruction will throw a ſhot with a 
greater velocity than the longer cannon did, And he is 
of opinion, that the principal reaſon for laying aſide the 
uſe of very long and heavy cannon was the great difficulty 
of tranſporting them from place to place with an army. 
Principles of Gunnery inveltigated, &c. p. 246. See 
alſo on this ſubject, Robins's Tracts, vol. i. p. 248, &c- 
The names of the ſeveral cannons, their length, their 
weight, and that of their balls, as they obtain among us, 
are as in the following table ; though their names are ge- 
nerally derived, eſpecially in naval uſe, from the weight of 
the ball which they diicharge : thus a piece that dit- 
charges a ball of twenty-four pounds, is called a twenty- 
four pounder, &c. 


Weight Length | 


Names of Cannon, Owe of of the | of the 
x * Cannon. | Cannon. 

Cannen Keyal | 48 . 8000 0%. 12 Feet. 

Demi-cannon large 36 6000 12 

Demi-cannon ordinary | 22 5600 12 

Demi cannon leaſt 30 5400 11 | 

Culverin largeſt 20 4800 12 | 

Culverin erdinary 17 1b, 5 e. 4500 12 | 

Culverin leaſt 15 4% „ 

Demi- culverin erdinary) 10 11 | 2700 11 

Demi- cuiverin leaſt wo 2000 10 

Saker ordinar y 6 1500 10 

Salter leaſi 4 12 | 1400 = 

Minion large/? „ „e 8 

Minton or dina- 3 6 860 7 

Fulcon | 3.8 759 7 

Palconet i 400 1 | 

Rabinet ; | 300 5.6 Du. 

— . 
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Canem Royal is otherwiſe dalled Cannon of Eight. 
The velocity of a ball or bullet, diſcharged from a cannon, 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be only about gor 600 feet in 
a ſecond of time. See But LAT. But Mr. Robins, Mul- 
ler; and others, have ſince found, that it is much greater; 
or from 1000, even to 2000 feet, according to the ages 
of the piece, the charge, and the weight of the bullet. 
See Gunnery and VELOCITY, 

The greateſt range of a cannon is ordinarily fixed at an 
elevation of 45%. Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 444. 
It ſhould be remarked, that this range ſuppoſes the initial 
velocity to be very ſmall, becauſe every different velocity 
and ball require a different elevation to produce the 
greateſt range ; from 45* downwards gradually to 300, 
or even leſs in very great velocities. See VELociTyY 
initial. 

M. S. Julian adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral pieces of 
cn, from the weight of the ball they bear, the charge 
of gunpowder being always ſuppoſed in a ſubduple ratio 
of the weight of the ball, thus, 


Weight o Horizon- | Greateſt 3 Horizon- Greateſt 
a leaden ere range.] range. 


l range, | range. 
| bill. ge ge ball. 


33 lib. 600 paces.| booo 12 450 5000 
24 700 | 6000 8 400 1500 
16 800 8000 2 150 1500 


For the proportions of the lengths of guns, weight of 
ball, and ranges, deduced from later experiments and 
coucluſions, ſee Gun. 
For the ſeveral parts of a Cannon, ſee ASTRAGAL, BASE- 
ring, BREECH, CALIBER, CASCABEL, CHASE, Muz- 
21 E, OGEE, REINFORCED ring, TRUNN1ONS, &c. See 
alſo Gun and GUNNERY. : 
Canx0ON, boring of, has lately been uſed inſtead of the 
method of caſting them hollow by means of a mould. 
The machine for this purpoſe, as well as for ſmoothing 
the inner ſurface, which is ſometimes done after they 
have been caſt hollow, is compoſed of a rectangular 
frame of timber, A BCD (ſee Tab. Gunnery, fig 3.) 
fixed upon a ſolid plank EE, which is raiſed eight or ten 
feet above the floor of the workſhop. This frame con- 
tains two upright beams F/, F/, placed level and ex- 
actly parallel to each other, and ſtrongly fixed on the 
pieces of wood, G, G, with their ends reſting on the 
croſs-bars that connect the ſides of the frame. Their 
length ſhould be about three times that of the cannon to 
be bored. In the inner fide of theſe beams are two 
grooves, to which are applied two bars of wood 22, 22, 
which are connected together by the traverſe pieces 33, 
3. 33, between which the cannon H is faſtened, ſo that 
e he incloſed frame 22, 22, with the piece of ord- 
nance fixed to it, may ſlide in the grooves of the beams 
F/, F/; being raiſed or lowered by means of the ropes 


and pullics K &, K 4, fixed above to the upper part of 


the frame, and below to the breech of the cannon. The 
rope belonging to each block of pullies coils round an 
axis X, I, bearing at each end the cogged wheels M, M. 
Each of theſe wheels lays hold of a trundle NN, con- 
taining the ſame number of rounds: the trundles are 


fixed on a common axis Z, Z, the ends of which paſs be- 


yond the ſides of the frame, and bear ſpoked wheels 
oP, oP, by means of which the workmen turn the 
whole machine; and thus elevate or depreſs the cannon 
with the frame to which it is annexed at pleaſure. On 
the floor of the workſhop, directly under the frame 
FA FF, a block of ſtone is faſtened in the ground; and 
this ſupports a plate of iron or copper, placed exactly 
level and under a line ſuppoſed to parallel to the 
beams F/, F, dividing the ſpace between them on 
eicher fide into equal parts, and coinciding with the true 
axis of the cannon. 
The inſtrument for boring is repreſented in fig. 6. The 
upper part of it @ is formed with a double flope, and it 
is open at 4 for admitting the ſquare part 6 of the trunk, 
which is a ſtrong bar of iron, round at the part which is 
to enter the cannon, and 2 at its lower part in 
a pivot, which reſts on the plate R. 5 
four feet above the plate, the trunk of the borer is 
ſquare, and bears upon it a ſtrong box of wood or iron 
8, through which levers, as T 8, paſs, that are turned 
by men or horſes. The box or trough v ſerves to receive 
the pieces of metal that are taken off in the operation. 
By this motion, and the preſſure of the cannon on the 
int of the dorer, it is gradually bored, till the cannon 
nks, by the contrivance already deſcribed, to a certain 
mark on the borer, which anſwers to the required depth 


taken out, When the borer is removed, an inſtrument 

formed for ſmoothing the inner ſurface of the came is 

ſubſtituted in its room. This is repreſented by D (fig- 

7). It is made of copper, and of a cylindric gute: in 
Vox J. N 55 l | 


About three or| 


of its bore, It is then elevated, till the borer may be | 


CAN 


| the middle there is a ſquare hole capible of admitting 


the ſquare, and a ſmall portion of the pyramidal part 
of the trunk of the . T his collalhis 9 has four 
grooves paralle) to its axis, into which are fixed cutting 
inſtruments of tempered ſteel, repreſented by CC. This 
inſtrument ſerves to enlarge the inſide of the canon, and 
to ſmooth it, by turiiing the trunk which ſopports it in 
the ſame manner as when the picce wis bored. When 
this four-edged ſquarer has paſſed into the piece, an- 
other of five, and then another of fix ſharp edges is 
made to enter it: the laſt of theſe pares off all the 
mequalities which the others hatl left, arid gives to the 
inside of the cannon that perfeQly cylindrital and poliſh- 
ed figure which it ought to hive. The cormen, after 
being thus bored and ſmoothed, is ſent to the chaſers, 
by whom it is finiſhed : with them the touch - hole is 
bored, and there it is prepared for being mounted on its 
carriage : and nothing remains previous to its bein 
uſed, but proving it. The method of caſting ſolid con- 
non, and boring them with this mathine, was adopted; 
becauſe ſeveral inconveniences atteriding the other me- 
thod of caſting them hollow on a mould were avoided by 
it: the firſt of theſe inſtrumerits was conſtrutted at 
Straſburg, and remained long a ſecret, though it is now 
pretty generally uſed. One of theſe machines will ſerve 
for three furnaces. Encyclopedie, art. Al EsOIR. 
A machine of this kind, with ſome little variation in 
the poſition of it has very lately been introduced into 
this country, and is now generally uſed for iron and 
braſs guns. The gun to be bored lies with its axis pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and in that poſition, is turned 
round its axis by means of wheel-work, moved by one 
or more horſes. The borer is laid, as above deſcribed, 
in the direction of the axis of the gun, and is incapable 
of motion in any direction except that of its length; and 
in this direction it is conſtantly moved by means of 2 
ſmall rack- wheel, kept in proper motion by a man, who 
thus makes the point of the borer ſo to bear againſt the 
rt of the gun that is boring, as to pierce and cut it; 
The outſide of the gun is ſmoothed at the ſame time by 
men with inſtruments fit for the purpoſe whilſt it turns 
round, ſo that the bore may be exactly in the centre of 
the metal. x 
For the Methed of caſting Cannons, ſee Fou N Dea. 
As for the metal of cannons it is either icon or a mix- 
ture of copper, tin, and braſs: the tin is added to the 
copper to make the metal more denfe and compact: 
ſo that the better or heavier the copper is, the leis tin 
is required, Some to a hundred pounds of copper add 
ten of tin, and eight of braſs; others, ten of tio, five 
of braſs, and ten of lead 
What are commouly called braf5 cannon, are not made of 
pure braſs; they cannot be made either of this, or of 
pure copper 3 but it is always found neceſſacy to mix 
with theſe metals ſome coarſrr ones, in order to make 
the whole run the cloſer and ſounder ; ſuch are lead, 
and what the founders call pot-metal. As bell-metal 
is a mixture of copper and tin, ſo pot-metal is copper 
and lead, About twenty pounds of lead is uſually put 
to a hundred weight of pot- metal, but about ſix pounds 
is ſufficient for a hundted weight of gun-metal, and is 
of vaſt ſervice. | 
Guns are now uſually made of iron, becauſe they are 
found to be much ſtronger and more durable, as well as 
cheaper than the compoſition with braſs. Mr. Muller, 
however, contends for the uſe of the latter; eſpecially 
for ſhips, as being, upon the whole, cheaper, and more 
ſerviceable than the former. Treat. of Artil. p. 18. 
Braudius deſcribes a method of making c@nnon of leather, 
on occaſion, and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of 
ſuch in the long war of the laſt centu y; but theſe burſt 
too eafily to have much effect. 
It is found, by experience, that of two cannant of equal 
bore, but of different lengths, the longec requires a greater 
charge of powder than the ſhorter, in order to reach the 
ſame range. The ordinary charge of a cannon; is for the 
weight of its gunpowder to be half that of its ball. Sce 
CHARGE. N 
Cannons are ſometimes cooled by ſmearing them with 
ſheep-ſkin dipped in water mixed with vinegar. With- 
out this precaution they are apt tb burſt after many diſ- 
charges. It is alſo requiſite to clean them with the 
ſpunge, that no fire may be left behind to endanger the 
next charge of powder, 
Aſter each thirty diſcharges, tlie canon is to be cooled 
with two pints of vinegar mixed with four of water, 
poured into the barrel ; the touch-hole being firſt topped. 
Cannoxs, ordinary, are thuſe of the commoii or iniddling 
length, each according to the proportions of its kind; 
e. gr. 32 calibers for a culverin. 
Cannoxs, extragrdinary, are thoſe which are longer thun 
the uſual proportion Allowed ro their ſpecies; e. gr. from 


32 to 48 or 50 125 for a culverin, 
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Cannon, Baſtard, thoſe which are ſhorter than ordinary, 


whether they be of the whole cannon, cannon, or demi- 

- "cannon, or quarter-cannon kind. Such e. gr. are cul- 

verins from 32 to 26 calibers. 
Some call thoſe be/tard-carmons which are longer than 
ordinary cannons, yet do not reach the length of cu!- 
verins. But theſe ought rather to be called extraordinary 
camons ot baſtard culverins. 

Cannons longer than ordinary are alſo called ſlings, drates, 
&. as thole ſhorter are called cuts. 
Caxxovws, reinforced, or fortified, thoſe ſtronger and thicker 
in metal than ordinary, which have their metal at the 
touch-hole one diameter thicker, in the middle five or 

ſix eighths, and at the neck three eighths. 
All chambered cannons are reinforced. 

Cannon, Hip, are ſtronger in metal than thoſe uſed by 
land, on account of the neceſſity they are often under of 
being charged with chain-ſhot. They lie on ſhip-car- 
riages, having four ſmall wheels, without ſpokes, with 


two ropes to ſtop their running back, and bring them 


again to their place upon the battery. 


Cad No of courſe, or Chaſe-CanxoN, in a galley, is the 


largeſt, middlemoſt, and moſt effective of the guns 
placed in the prow, or chaſe of the veſſel, and which 
delivers its ſhot over the very ſtem, generally carrying 
a ſhot of 33 or 34 pounds weight. It is a r piece, 
and recoils all along the middle of the galley to the maſt. 

Canxnov-mouth of a bit, in the Manege, denotes a round, 
long piece of iron, ſometimes compoſed of two pieces 
coupled together and bent in the middle. See Bir. 

Cannon-mouths, in the Manege, are contrived to keep a 
horſe in ſubjection, being ſo ordered that they riſe gra- 
dually toward the middle, and aſcend toward the pa- 
late, that the void ſpace left underneath may afford a 
liberty to the tongue. 

CANNONADE, in Military language, is the application 
of artillery to the purpoſes of ſeizing or deſtroying a ſhip, 
battery, or ſortreſs. 

CANNONEER, or CAN NONIER, an officer in the artil- 
lery, who has the care of charging, pointing, and firing 
a cannon. | 
The cannoncer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
gunner ; in the Streights, captain; and in other places, 
conneſtable. 

CANNULA, or Canvr a, in Chirurgery, a little tube, or 
pipe, which the ſurgeons leave in wounds and ulcers, 
that they chuſe not to heal up; becauſe ſtill fuppu- 
rating. The cannula is to be made of gold, filver, or 
lead; and is perforated, that the pus, entering within 
it, may fall upon a ſponge, dipped in ſpirit of wine, 
and placed at the orifice, to keep the ulcer warm, and 
to prevent the external air from entering : ſome of theſe 
cannulz have rings, whereby to keep them faſt in the 
wound ; and others have holes with ribbands through 
them, to bind them down: ſome are round, others 
oval, others crooked. See Tab. Surgery. fig. 10. 

There is a particular kind of cannula, formed taper-wiſe, 
with a ſcrew faſtened to one end, in manner of a cock : 
its uſe is for the diſcharge of the water out of the abdo- 
men, after tapping, in an aſcites, or dropſy. To this 
end it is inſerted into the body, through a hole made 
near the navel, with à pointed inſtrument, and ſome- 
times a punch; and is faſtened into its place by a 
| bandage, and guarded from any injury of the cloaths, 
ec. by a caſe or cover, It has this advantage over the 
common tapping, ' that by means thereof, the water 1s 
drawn out when, and in what meaſure the patient 
pleaſes. See TAPPING, 
There is likewiſe a kind of copper, or iron cannulæ 
made for the more convenient application of aCtual cau- 
teries : they are made very ſhallow, and are, in effect, 
little more than hoops; through the aperture whereof, 
the actual cautery is conveyed ; which, by this means, 
is kept from damaging the adjacent parts. 

CANnNNULA, or CanoLA, in FEccle/taſtical Writers, was a 
tube of ſilver, or other metal, wherein were put the re- 
lics, which the pope ſent as preſents to princes, &c. 

CanuULa, or CANOLA, was allo a fort of ſiphon, through 
which they anciently ſucked the wine in the euchariſt, 

CANOE, a name given to the little boat uſcd by the ſa- 
vages in both Indies, as well as by the negroes in Gui- 
nea z made chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow; 
ſometimes of pieces of bark faſtened together. 

The common canoes, among the Indians, are thoſe made 
of trees hollowed ; being either greater or leſs according 
to the ſize of the tree they are made of. They are rowed 
with paddles, and rarely any ſails; the loading is laid 
at the bottom : but having no ballaſt, they are ſrequently 
turned upſide down, They have no rudder, the want of 
which is ſupplied by the hind oars. The Negroes of 


uinea uſe the ſame ſort of canoes, though made ia a | 


different manner. They are long-ſhaped, having only 
room for one perſon in width, and ſeven or cight.in 
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length; they ſhew little wood abore the water ; thoſs 
who row are extremely dexterous, not only in giving the 
{trokes with cadence and uniformity, by which their ca- 
noes ſcem to fly along the ſurface of the water; but alſo 
in ballancing the veſſel with their bodies, and preventing 
their overturning, which, otherwiſe, on account of their 
lightneſs, would continually happen. Add, that when 
they are overturned they have the addrefs to turn them 
up again in the water itſelf, and mount them a-new. 
They venture as far as four leagues'to fea, but dare not 
venture farther, 

They are uſvally ſixteen feet long, and a foot or two 
wide, though there are ſome larger, as far as thirty-five 
feet long, five wide, and three high, uſed for the car- 
riage of cattle, and expeditions in war. They are fitted 
with ſails made of rules. 

On return from a voyage, the canzes are not leſt in the 
water, but preſently drawn a ſhore, where they are hung 
by the two ends, and left to dry; in which ſtate they 
are ſo light, that two men will eaſily carry them on 
their ſhoulders. 

The canoes of the Canadeſe are made of the bark of the 
birch-tree ſometimes large enough to hold four or fixe 
perſons. 'Thoſe of the favages of Terra del Fuego, and 
the other iſlands of the ſtraits of Magellan, are alſo of 
bark, and faſhioned with great ſkill, from ten to ſixteen 
feet long, and two wide, capable of holding eight men, 
who row ftanding, with a ſurprizing ſwiftneſs. 

In the repofitory of the Royal Society is the model of a 
Greenland canoe, covered with ſeal-ſkin, and reſembling 
a great bladder; ſo as that, however the waves daſh 
over it, the perſon in it fits ſafe. It is rowed with a 
ſingle paddle. 

CANON, a perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for the performance of divine ſervice, in a ca- 
thedral, or collegiate church. | 
Canons are of no great antiquity : Paſchier obſerves, that 
the name canon was not known before Charlemagne ; at 
leaſt, the firſt we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, 
who mentions a college of canons, inſtituted by Baldwin 
XVI. archbiſhop of that city, in the time of Clotharius l. 
The common opinion attributes the inſtitution of this 
order to Chrodegangus, biſhop of Metz, about the mid- 
dle of the eighth century. 

Originally canons were only prieſts, or inferior eceleſiaſ- 
tics, who lived in community; reGding by the cathedral 
church to afſiſt the biſhop; depending entirely on his 
will; ſupported by the revenues of the biſhoprick; and 
living in the ſame houfe, as his domeſtics, or counſel- 
lors, &c, They even inherited his moveables, till the 
year 817, when this was prohibited by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule ſubſtituted in the place 
of that which had been appointed by Chrodegangus, 
and which was obſerved ſor the molt part in the Welt 
till the twelfth century. By degrees, theſe communi- 
ties of prieſts, ſhaking off their dependence, formed ſe- 
uo bodies; whereof the biſhops, however, were (till 
eads, In the tenth century, there were communities 
or congregations of the ſame kind, eſtabliſhad even in 
cities where there were no biſhops: theſe were called 
collegiates, as they uſed the terms congregation and 
college indifferently : the name chapter, now given to 
theſe bodies, being much more modern. Under the 
ſecond race of the French kings, the canonical, or colle- 
giate life, had ſpread itſelf all over the country; and 
each cathedral had its chapter,” diſtin&' from the reſt. of 
tue clergy. | 
They had the name canon from the Greek hn, which 
ſignifies three different things; a rule, a penſion or fi ved 
revenue to live on, ' ind a 2 or matricula; all which 
are applicable to them. | | | 
In time, the canons freed: themſelves from their rules, 
the obſervance relaxed, and, at length, they ceaſed 10 
live in community: yet they ſtill formed bodies; pre- 
tending no other functions beſides the celebration of the 
common office in the church; yet aſſuming the rights ot 
the reſt of the clergy ; making themſelves as a neceſſary 
council of the biſnop; taking upon them the admin 
{tration of a ſee during a vacancy, and the election of a 
biſhop to ſupply it. There are even ſome chapters ex- 
empt from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and owning 10 
head but their dean. After the example of cathed:al 
chapters, collegiate ones alſo continued to form bodies, 
after they had abandoned living in community. 
Canons are of various kinds ; as, . | 

Canons, cardinal, which are thoſe attached, and, as the La- 
tins call it, incardinati'to a church, as a prieſt is to a parilh- 

Canons, domicellary, were youug canons, who, not being 
in orders, had no right in any particular chapters. 

CanoN's, expettative, were ſuch as, without having any 
revenue or prebend, had the title and dignities of e 
a voice in the chapter, and a place in the choir; i 

.. ſuch time as a prebend ſhould fall. 

| | CanoNs; 
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Caxoxn3, fereigu, were ſuch as did not officiate in the ca- 
" nonries.to which they belonged. —TCo theſe were op- 
poſed man/tonary canon, Or canons reſudentiary. 
CanGxs, lay or Honorary, are ſuch among the laity, as have 
been admitted, out of honour and reſpeCt, into ſome 
chapter of canons, 
Canons regular, are canon that ſtill live in SY 3 
an! who, like religious, have in proceſs of time to the 
practice of their rules added the folemn profeſſion of 
vows. 
They are called regulars, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
ſecular canoms who abandon living in community, and, at 
the ſame time, the obſervance of the canons made as the 
rule of the clergy, for the maintenance of the ancient 
diſcipline. 
The cans ſubſiſted in their ſimplicity till the eleventh, 
ſome ſay the twelfth century, when ſome of them, ſe— 
pafating from the community, took with them the name 
of canons or acephalous prieſts, becauſe they declined to 
live in community with the biſhop; and thoſe who were 
left, thenceforth acquired the denonimation of canons re- 
gular, and adopted moſt of che profeſſions of the rule of 
St. Auguſtine. This order of regular canons of St, Au- 
guſtine was brought into England by Adelwald, con- 
feſſor to Henry I. who erected a priory at Noſtel in 
Yorkſhire, and obtained for them the church of Carliſle 
as an epiſcopal ſee, with the privilege of chuſing their 
own biſhop. They were ſingularly protected and en- 
couraged by Henry I. who gave them the priory of Dun- 
ſtable in 1107; and by queen Maud, who, in the fol- 
lowing year, gave them the priory of the Holy Trinity 
in London It appears, that under the reign of Edward 
I. they had fiſty-three prioties. 
Canons, tertiary, thoſe who had only the third. part of 
the revenues of the canonicate. 
Canon, in an Fecle/ta/?ical ſenſe, is a Law or rule, either 
of doctrine or (i'cipline, enatted eſpecially by a council, 
and confirmed by the authority of a ſovereign, 
Canens are properly deciſions of matters of religion 3 or 
regulations of the polity and diſcipline of a church, made 
by couUNC11.s, either general, national, or provincial, 
Such are the canons of the council of Nice, of Trent, &c. 
See COoxnSTITUTILONS. 
There have been various collections of the canons of the 
Eaſtern councils ; but ſour principle ones, each ampler 
than the preceding. The firſt, according to Uſher, 
A. D. 380, containing only thoſe of the firſt cecumeni- 
cal council, and the firſt provincial ones; they were but 
164 in number. Lo theſe, DyoniGus Exiguus, in the 
year 520, added the fiſty canons of the apoſtles, and thoſe 
of the other general councils. The Greck canons in this 
ſecond collection, end with thoſe of the councils of 
Chatcedon ; to which are ſubjoined thoſe of the council 
of Sardica, and the African councils. The fourth and 
jaſt colleQtion comes down as low as the ſecond council of 
Nice, and i: is on this that Baiſamon and Zonatas have 
commented. See Hardouin's Acta Conciliorum et Epiſ- 
tolx decretales ac Conſtitutiones ſummorum Pontificum, 
in 11 tomes; commencing with the year 34, and termi- 
nating in 1714. Prol. Paris 1715. 
Canoxs, Apeſialical, are thoſe which have been uſually 
aſcribed to St. Clement. Bellarmin, Baronius, &c, 
will have them to be genuine canons of the apoſtles . Co- 
telerius obſerves, that they cannot be aſcribed to the 
apoſtles or Clement, becauſe they are not received with 
other books of ſcripture, are not quoted by the writers 
of the firlt ages, and contain many things not agreeable 
to the apoſtolical times: Hincmar, De Marca, Beve- 
ridge, &c. take them to be framed by the biſhops who 
were the apoſtles diſciples in the ſecond or third cen- 
tury; S. Baſnage is of opinion, that they were collected 
by an anonymous writer in the fifth century; but Daille, 
&c. maintain them to have been ſorged by ſome hereric 
in the ſixth century; and 8. Baſnage conjectures, that 
ſome of them arc ancient, and others not older than 
the ſeventh century, The Greek church allow only 
eighty- five of them, and the Latins only fifty; though 
there are 4 | He in the edition given of them in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici. 
CANoN is alſo uſed for the authorized catalogue of the 
Sacred Writings. See BigLr, 
The ancient canon, or catalogue of the books of the Old 
Teſtament was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily 
attributed to Ezra; who is Taid to have diſtributed them 
into the LAw, the PROPHETS, and the HAGIOGRA“ 
en, to which our Saviour refers, Luke. chap xxiv. 
ver. 44. The ſame diviſion is alſo mentioned by Jole- 
phus, cont. Appion. | 
This is the canon allowed to have been followed by the 
primitive church till the council of Carthage; and, ac- 
cording to St. Jerom, this conſiſted of no more than 
twenty-two books; anſwering to the number of the He- 


brew alphabet; though at preſent they are claſſed into 
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twenty-ſour diviſions, containing Geneſis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, Judges, Sa- 
muel, Kings, Ifaiah, Jeremiab, Ezckiel, - the twelve 
minor Prophets, the Pſalms, the Proverbs, Job, Canti- 
cles, Ruth, Lamentations,. Eccleſiaſtes, Either, Daniel, 
Ezra comprehending the book of Nehemiah and the 
Chronicles, However, this order is not univerſally ob- 
ſerved, cither among Jews or Chriſtians : nor were all 
the books above enumerated admitted into the canen in 
Ezra's time. Itis moſt likely, ſays Dr. Prideaux, that 
the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, 
and Malachi, were added in the time of Simon the Juſt, 
when = 2 was completed. Connection, &c. vol. 
ii. p. 476, &c. ; 
But that council enlarged the conn very conſiderably, 
taking into it the books which we call apocryphal; 
which the council of Trent has farther enforced, en- 
joining all theſe to be received as books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, upon pain of anathema, and being attainted of he- 
reſy. The Romaniſts, in defence of this canon, ſay, that 
it is the ſame with that of the council of Hippo, held in 
3933 and with that of the third council of Carthage, in 
397, at which were preſent forty-fix biſhops, and, a- 
mong the reſt, St. Auguſtine z who declared that they 
received it from their fathers, | 
Their canon of the New Teſtament perfectly agrees with 
ours. See Hardouin's Collect. tom. i. pe g68. art. 47. 
This c2n0n conſiſts of books that are well known; ſome 
of which have been univerſally acknowledged ; ſuch are 
the four Goſpels, the Acts of che Apoſtles, thirteen 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, one Epiſtle of St. Peter, and one 
Epiſtle of St. John: and others concerning which 
doubts were entertained, but which were afterwards re- 
ceived as genuine; ſuch are the Epiſtle tothe Hebrews, 
that of James, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and third 
of John, that of Jude, and the Revelation. Theſe books 
were written at different times, and they are authenti- 
cated, not by the decrees of councils, or infallible au- 
thority, but by ſuch kind of evidence as is thought ſuffi- 
cient in the caſe of any other ancient writings. They 
were very extenſively diffuſed ; they were read in every 
Chriſtian ſociety ; they were valued and preſerved with 
care by the firſt Chriſtians; they were cited by Chriſtian 
writers of the ſecond, third, and fourth century, as by 
Irenzeus, Clement the Alexandrian, Tertullian, Origen, 
Euſebius, &c. and their genuineneſs is, proved by the 
teſtimony of thoſe who were contemporary with the 
apoſtles themſelves, and by tradition. The four Goſpele, 
and molt of the other books of the New "Teſtament, 
were collected either by one of the apoſtles, or ſome of 
their diſciples and ſucceſſors, before the end of the firſt 
century. The catalogue of canonical books, furniſhed-by 
the more ancient Chriſtian writers, as Origen about the 
year 210, Euſebius and Athanaſius in 315, Epiphanius 
in 370, Jerome in 382, Auſtin in 394, and many others, 
2 with that which is now received among Chriſtians, 
"or the time of writing the ſeveral books of the New 
Teſtament, ſee the titles of the books themſelves; as 
the Goſpel of St. Matthew, Mark, &c. | 
Some of the fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpired writings 
into three claſſes; FRoT0-canonical, DEUTERO-canonical, 
and APOCRYPHAL. - | 

CANON, paſchal, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhewing 
the day of EasSTER, and other fealts depending on 
it, for a cycle of nineteen years. 

The paſchal canon is ſuppoſed to be the calculation of Eu- 
ſebius of Ceſaræa, and to have been done by order of the 
council of Nice. 9 88 


| Caxox, in Minaſtic Orders, a book wherein the religious 


of every convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules of 
their order, ſrequently read among them as their local 
ſtatutes. 15 25 
This is alſo called Regula, as containing the rule and in- 
ſtitution of their order. | 
The canon differs from the MISSALE, MARTYROLOGIUM 
and NECROLOGIUM. | oy ; 
CaxoN, again, is uſed for the catalogue of ſaints acknow- 
ledged and canonized in the Roman church. | 
CanoN is alſo uſed; by way of excellence, in the Romiſh 
church, for the ſecret words of the mals, from the pre- 
face to the Pater; in the middle of which the prieſt 
conſecrates the hoſt, The common opinion is, that the 
canon of the maſs commences: with Te igitur, &e. The 
people are to be on their knees, hearing the canen; and 
and to rehearſe it to themſelves, ſo as not to be heard. 
CanoN, in the Ancient Muſic, is a rule or method of de- 
termining the intervals of notes, 
Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariſtoxenian way of meaſuring 
the intervals in muſic, by the magnitude of a tone (which 
was ſuppoſed to be formed by the difference between a 
diapente and a diateſſaron), thought that muſical inter- 
vals ſhould be diſtinguiſhed according to the ratios or 
proportions which the ſounds terminating thoſe inter 


vals 
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vals bear to one another, when conſidered according to 
their degree of acuteneſs or gravityz which, before 
Ariſtoxenus, was the old Pythagorean way. He there- 
fore made the diapaſon conſiſt in a double ratio ; the 
diapente, in a ſelquialterate; the diateſſaton, in a ſeſ- 
quitertian; and the tone itſelf, in a ſeſquioctave; and 
all the others intervals, according to the proportion of 
the ſounds that terminate them: wherefote, taking the 
canen (as it is called) for a determinate line of any length, 
he ſhews how this canon is to be cut accordingly, fo that 
it may repreſent the reſpeCtive intervals: and this me- 
thod anſwers exactly to experiment, in the different 
lengths of muſical chords. From this canon, Ptolemy 
and his followers have been called Canonici; as thoſe of 
Ariſtoxenus were called A7u/ict. 

Canon, likewiſe denotes a mufical compoſition, in which 


the parts ſollow each other in the ſame melody and in- 
tervals. | 


Canon, in Gemnetry and Algebra, a general rule for the 


ſolution of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent in- 
quiry, Thus every laſt ſtep of an equation is a canon ; 
and, if turned into words, becomes a rule to ſoive a 
queſtion of the ſame nature with that propoſed. 

Canon, natu al, of triangles, is a table of fines, tangents, 
and ſceants together: ſo called, becauſe, ſerving princi- 
pally for the ſoiution of triangles. 

Canon, artificial, of triangles, is a table wherein the loga- 
rithms of fines and tangents are laid down. See SINE, 
under which article the method of conſtructing the na- 
tural and a» tificial canen will be explained. 

Canon Law, a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 
deciſſons, and maxims, taken partly from Scripture, 
partly from the ancient councils, and partly from the 
decrees of popes, and the repo'ts and ſayings of the pri- 
mitive fathers, whereby all matters of policy in the Ro- 
man church are regulated. 

The canon law that obtained throughout the Weſt, till 
the twelſth century, was the collections of canons made by 
Dionyſius Exiguus in 520, the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, and the decrees of the popes, from Siricivs to 
Analtaſivs.—No regard was had to any thing not com- 
Priſed in theſe ; and the French ſtill maintain the rights 
of the Gallican church to conſiſt in their not being 
obliged to admit any thing elſe, but to be at liberty to 
reject all innovations made in the canonical juritprudence 
ſince that compilation, as well as papal decrees before 
Siricius. 

Indeed, between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the 
canm law was mixed and confounded wich the papal de- 
cfees, from St. Clement to Siricius ; which till then had 
bren unknown : this gave occaſion to a new reform, or 
body of the canen law; which is the collection ſtill ex- 
tant, under the title of Concordia Diſcordantium Ca- 
noaum, firſt made by Ivo in 1114, and perfedted in 


1151 by Gratian, a Benedidine monk, from texts of | 


Scripture, councils, and ſentiments of the fathers, in 
the ſeveral points of eccleſiaſtical polity z and containing 
thoſe conſtitutions which have been denominated, by 
way of eminence, the DEcREEs, and forming the ſirſt 
part of the canon law. It is now generally known by the 
name of the Decretum of Gratian, which was formed in 
imitation of the Pandects of Juſtinian; and is a confuſed 
immethodical compilation, full of errors and forgeries. 
The ſecond part of the canon law conſiſts of the decrees of 
the popes. from the time of pope Alexander III. to pope 
Gregory IX. and publiſhed, under the auſpices of that 
pope, about the year 1230, in five books, entitled De- 
cretalia Gregorii Noni. 
In 1298, pope Boniface VIII. continued the papal de- 
crees as far as his time, under the title of Sextus De- 
cretalium. To theſe, pope John XXII. added the Cle- 
mentines, or the five books of the conſtitutions of his 
predecefior Clement V. firſt publiſhed about the year 
1317- And to all theſe were afterwards added twenty 
conſtitutions of the ſaid pope John, called the Egtra- 
vagantes ; and ſome other conſtitutions of his ſucceſſors, 
called Extravagantes Communes. Theſe are uſually 
called the DEcrETALS, x 
All theſe compoſe the body of the canon law ; which, in- 
eluding the Comments, make three volumes in folio ; 
the rule and meaſure, of church government. Indeed, 
with us, fince the Reformation, the canon law has been 
much abridged and reſtrained ; only ſo much of it ob- 
taining, as is conſiſtent with the common and ſtatute 
laws of the realm, aud the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed 
church. Beſides the foreign canon lau, we have our 
leratine and 1 CONSTITUTIONS. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was enaQted, that the canon law ſhould be 
reviewed; and Il that review took place, ſuch canons, 
conſtitutions, ordinances, and ſynodals provincial as 


had been made, and were not repugnant to the law of. 


the land or king's prerogative, ſhould ſtill be uſed and 
executed, The review was propoſed again in the reign 


of Edward VI. and of queen Flizabeth ; but as it was 
never accompliſhed, the authority of the canon law in 
England depends upon the ſtatute of the 25th Henry VIII. 
c. 19. which was repealed indeed by queen Mary, and 
again revived by 1 Eliz. c. r. 

As to the conſtitutions and canons made in the convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury in 1603, ratified by 
the king, and ſoon after adopted in the province of 
York ; theſe never obtained a parliamentary confirma- 
tion; and it bas been therefore adjudged, upon the prin. © 
ciples of law and the conſtitution, that they do not bind 


the laity, however the clergy may regard them. Strange's 
Rep. 10 


7. 

CANONARCHA, or *CANONARCHUS, a dignity in the 
Greek church, anſwering to the PRECENTOR in the La. 
tin, or CHANTER in the Engliſh church. 

The word is formed from xayuy and apxy, beginning, or 
governing; becauſe it belongs to this officer to ſet the 
canons, or church hymns, and to direct the choir in 
ſinging them. 

A like officer we alſo find in the ancient monaſteries, 
under the denomination canonarcha, whoſe le ineſs was 
to beat the ſemantrum, or wooden inſtrument, whereby 
the monks were called to choir to ſing canons. There 
appear to have been ſeveral canonarche in the ſame mo- 
naſtery. 

CANONE ol ſeſpire, in the Italian Muſic, a canon, the 
parts of which ſucceed each other by a /oſpiro that, is, 
the time of a crotchet. 

| CANONESS, in the Romih Church, a woman who enjoys 

a prebend, aſſixed, by the foundation, to maids; with- 

out their being obliged to renounce the world, or make 
any vows. 
There are few of theſe, except in Flanders and Germany ; 
they are rather looked upon as a ſeminary. and retreat of 
girls for marriage, than an engagement for the ſervice 
of God. 

CaxoONESSES of St. Auguſtine, or Regular Canonessts, 
are a kind of religious, who follow the rules of St. Au- 
guſtine, of which there are various congregations. 

The order of can»ne/ſes was firſt inſtituted by Lewis the 
Meek, in the beginning of the ninth century. 

CANONICA, in Phi/o/ophical Hiflory, an appellation given 
by Epicurus to his doctrine of logic. : 

It was called ,Canznica, as conſiſting of a few canons, or 

rules, for directing the underſtanding in the purſuit and 

knowledge of truth. 

Epicurus's Cammica is repreſented as a very flight and in- 

ſuflicient logic, by ſeveral ancients who put a great va- 

lue on his ethics and phyſics. 

The ſtreſs of Epicurus's Canonica conſiſts in his doctrine 

of the criteria of truth. . 

All queſtions in philoſophy are exher concerning words 

or things: concerning things we ſeek their truth; con- 

cerning words, their ſignification: things are either na- 
taral or moral; and the former are either perceived by 
ſenſe, or by the underſtanding. Hence, according to 

Epicurus, ariſe three criteriens of truth, viz. ſenſe, anti- 

cipation or pr;enotion, and paſſion. The great canon, 

or principle, of Epicurus's logic is, that the ſenſes are 

never deceived ; and therefore that every ſenſation, or 
erception of an appearance, is true. Stanley's Hiſt. 
hil. p. xiil. p. 35. 

CANONICA is alſo uſed by ſome ancients to denote the art 
of muſic. 

Caxonica is more particularly uſed to denote that ſpecies 
of muſic, which does not determine the intervals of 
ſounds by the ear, but by a canon or ſtretched chord 
See Canon. 

CANONICAL, ſomething that belongs to, or partakes of 
the nature of a rule or canon. 

Canonical amounts to much the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call regular. | 

CANONICAL 1s an appellation more peculiarly given to 
thoſe writings which have been received as the rule of 
our faith and practice, and comprehended in the canon 
or catalogue of the Scriptures. 

In which ſeaſe, canonical ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
aprocryphal, 

The conditions then requiſite to conſtitute a book ca- 
nonical are, that it be admitted to be written by divine in- 
ſpiration, and that it be ſolemnly accepted, #nd con- 
6 ned by the church for a perpetual guide or rule of 
faith and practice. 

Divines generally hold, that thoſe books only of the new 
Teſtament are to be accounted canonical, which were ei- 
u or at leaſt approved and authorized, by the 
a Es. 

ormerly they were not ſo well diſtinguiſhed as among 
us. In the firſt ages of the church, Nodwell obſerves, 
the genuine writings of the apoſtles uſed to be bound up 
together with thoſe now called ſpurious, and apocryphal; 
fo that it was not manifeſt, by any public n 

whi 
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which of them was to be preferred to the other; but 
later times thought fit to 12 a ſeparation. 

The Jews allow of no book far canonical, but thoſe written 
"before or ſoon after the return from the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity, when the gift of prophecy ceaſed among them. 
Euſebius lays down three marks, by which the ſpurious 
writings forged by heretics, under the names of the apoſ- 
tles, were diſtinguiſhed from the genuine and canoucal, 
Hit. Ecleſ. lib. iii. cap. 25. 

CANONICAL, peſt, or deutero-CANONICAL. See CANON, 
and DEUTERO- Canonical. | 

CANON AT is alſo an oppellation given to thoſe epiſtles in 
the New Teſtament, more frequently called ele, or 
general epiltles. | 

CANONICAL, canonicus, was alſo an appellation given to all 
the ofhcers and miniſters of a church or monaſtery, from 
the biſhop or abbot to the meaneſt ſervant, including 
prieſts, monks, virgins, and all who were entered in 
canon, that is, in the matricula or regiſter of the church. 

CANONICAL Hor es, cononici equi, was an ancient tax, or tri- 
bute, impoſed on certain provinces, whereby they were 
obliged to furniſh the emperor with ſo many horſes to 
mount hts cavalry. | | 

CANONICAL Hours. are certain ſtated times of the day, con- 
ſigned, more eſpecially by the Romiſh church, to the 
offices of prayers and devotion. Such are mattins, /auds. 
ſixth, ninth, veſpers. In our country the canonical hours 
are from eight to twelve in the forenoon, before or after 
which marriage cannot be legally performed in any pa- 
riſh-church. 

Canonicart i»/iitution, a regular and legitimate collation 
to a benefice, agteeable to the rules of the canon-law. 
CAaNnNuNICAL letters, in the Ancient Church, were a fort of 
teſtimonials of the orthodox faith, which the biſhops and 
clergy ſent each other, to keep up cathohc communion, 
and diſtinguiſh orthodox Chriſtians from Arian, and 

other heretics. 

When they had occaſion to travel into other dioceſes, or 
countries, dimiſſory and recommendatory letters, alſo 
letters of peace, &c. were ſo many ſpecies of canonical 
letters. See DIMISSORY. 

CAxONICAL liberty, a freedom to which certain churches 
are leſt, being governed by the ancient canons and ulages 
eſtabliſhed before the papal hierarchy was carried to its 
height: ſuch is that which, of later days, the French 
call the Galliran liberty. 

CaNxONICAIL. life, the method or rule of living preſcribed 
by the ancient clergy who lived in community. 

The canonical life was a kind of medium between the mo- 
naſtic and clerical lives. 

CANONICAL obedience, is that ſubmiſſon which by the ec- 
cleliaſtical laws the inſerior clergy re to pay to their bi- 
ſhops, and religious, to their ſuperiors. 

CANONICAL portion, ſo much of the effets of a perſon 
deceaſed, as the canons allow to the pariſh church to 
which he belonged. 

CaNONICAL punſhments are thoſe which the church may 
inflict : ſuch as excommunication, degradation, and PE- 
NANCE, in Roman catholic countries; alſo faſting, alms, 
whipping, &c. 

CANONICAL purgations, were ancient methods of proving 
innocency, by OR DEAL, PURGA TION, &c. 

CanoNICAL fins, in the Ancient Church, thoſe which were 
capital or mortal : ſuch eſpecially were idolatry, adultery, 
murder, hereſy, and ſchiſm. 

CANONICUM, in a general ſenſe, denotes a tax, or tribute. 

CANONICUM is more particularly uſed in the Greek church 
for a fee paid by the clergy to biſhops, archbiſhops, and 
metropolitans, for degrees and promotions. 

CanvoxnIcCuM alſo denotes a due of firſt-fruits, paid by the 
Greek laity to, their biſhops, or, according to Du-Cange, 
to their prieſts. The canonicum is aſſeſicd according to 
the number of houſes, or chinmies, in a place. 

The emperor Iſaac Comnenus made a conſtitution for re- 
gulativg the canonicum of bilhops, which was confirmed 
y another made it 1086, by his nephew Alexis Com- 

. nenus. A village containing thirty fires, was to pay 
for its canonicum, one piece of gold, two,of filver, one 
ſheep, fix buſhels of barley, fix of wheat-flour, fix mea- 
ſures of wine, and thirty hens. Du-Cange, Gloſs. Gr. 
tom. i. p. 578. 

CANONIST, a perſon ſkilled in, or who makes profeſſion 

of che {tudy and practice of the CANON-law, 
Canoniſts and Civilians are uſually combined in the ſame 
perſons. And hence the title of dofor jwris utrinſque, or 
legum doctor, uſually expteſſed in abbreviature, LL. D. 
or J. U. D. | 

CANONIZAA'TION, a declaration of the pope, whereby, 
after a great deal of ſolemnity, he enters into the liſt of 
ſaints ſome perſon who had lived an exemplary life, and 
wrought miracles 3 or, as is often the caſe, performed 
ſome (ingular ſervice for the church, in which a princi- 
ins wh of this kind of merit conſiſts. 

vL. I. Ne 50. 
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+ The word canomization ſeems to be of later origin than 


the thing ; there being no inſtance. of the uſe of the 
word before the twelfth century, whereas St. Uldaricus 
was canonized in the tenth, The term i» formed, trom 
canon ; becauſe the primitive canonizations. were only or- 
ders of the popes, or bilhbops, whereby. perlons. eminent 
for piety, &c. were inſerted in the canon of the mals, 
that they might be commemorated in the ſervice ; be- 
cauſe, in thoſe days, the ule of martytologies was un- 
known in the church. | 
Mabillon diſtinguiſhes two kinds of canonization; a ge- 
neral and particular, the firſt made by a general. council, 
or a'popez the ſecond, by a biſhop, a particular church, 
or a proviucial council. 
There are inſtances likewiſe of canonizations, or at leaſt of 
ſomething very like them, by abbots. 
Act tirſt, only martyrs were canonized; but by degrees 
they came to confeflors, &c. | | 
Canonization anciently canſiſted in inſerting the ſaint's 
name in the ſacred diptychs, or canon of ſaints; in ap- 
pointing a proper oflice for invoking him, and ereCting 
churches under his invocation, with altars for mals to be 
celebrated on; taking up the body from the place of its 
firlt burial, and the like ceremonies: by degrees, other 
formalitics were added ; and proceſſions were made with 
| the {.1.it's image in triumph; the day of his death was de- 
clared a feaſt ; and to render the thing (till more ſolemn, 
Honorius III. in 1225, added ſeveral days indulgence to 
a canoni ation. 
It is a great diſpute among the learned, when the right of 
canonization, which it is owned was anciently common to 
ordinaries, eſpecially metropolitans and princes, with the 
pope, became brit peculiar to the pope. Some lay, 
Alexander III. made this reſerve to the holy ſce. the 
Jeſuits of Antwerp, in their Propy'zum, allert, it was 
not eſtabliſhed till two or three years ago; and then by a 
mere cuſtom, which paſſed tacitly into a law; which ap- 
pears not to have been generally received in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. This, however, is pretty cer- 
tain, that it was generally allewed before pope Alexan- 
der III.; but ſince his time we read ot no ſaints ca- 
nonized by any but the popes: and the archbithop of Vi- 
enne in France, and his ſuffragans, acknowledge it in au 
authentic manner in the year 1231, by a leiter written 
to Gregory IX. deſiring him to canonize tephen, biſhop 
of Die, who died in 1208. Quia nemo, lay they, quan- 


- talibet meritorum prerogativa polleat, ab ecclefia Die pro 


ſanto habendus, aut venerandus eſt, nift prius per ſedem 
apoſtolicam ejus ſanctitas fuerit approbata. 


CANONRY, or CAanoxiCATE, the benefice filled by a 


canon. 

Canonicate is diltinguiſhed from prebend, in that the pte- 
bend may ſubſiſt without the canonicate, whereas the ca- 
nonicati is inſeparable from the prebend. It is to the ca- 
nonicate, not to the prebend, that the right of ſuffrages, 
and other privileges, are annexed See PREBEND. 


CANOPUS, in Afronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magni- 


tude in the rudder of Argo, a conſtellation of the tou- 
thern hemiſphere. See AKkGo. 

The longitude of Canopus, as given by Halley, for the 
year 1700, is 10% 527 of Cancer, and its ſouthern lati- 
tude, 729 49. F. Noel, in 1697, found its right aſcen. 
fon 93 54 its declination ſouthwards, 52“ 29%. F. 
Feuille, in the beginning of March 1709, obſerved the 
declination of canopus $2? 0% 44, F. Thomas, in Janu- 
ary 1682, found the declination 529 31 33, its right aſ- 
cenſion 93? 32“ 20”, longitude, 8“ f, of Cancer, lati- 
tude ſouthern, 75% 55'. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 303, ſeq. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1693. p. 390, ſeq. 


CANOPY, in Architecture and Sculpture, a maguiſicent kind 


of decoration, ſerving to cover, and crown an altar 

throne, tribunal, pulpit, chair, or the like. See Bal. 
DACHIN. 6 
The word is formed from the barbarous Latin canoprum, 
of xwywreov, @ net ſpread over a bed to keep off the knats, 
from x@vol, a guat. | 

Canopies are alſo borne over the head in proceſlions of 
(tate, aſter the manner of umbrellas. 

The canopy of an altar is more peculiarly called CI BORI“ 
UM. 

The Roman grandees had their canopies, or ſpread veils; 
called thenſæ, over their chairs: the like were alſo in 
temples over the {tatues of the gods. The modern car- 
digals (till retain the uſe of canopres. 

CANOSA, in Zoology, the name by which Salvian, and 
ſome other authors, have called the Axis galeus, and muſe 
telus levis, a kind of ſhark. 

CANQUES, in Commerce, a ſort of cotton cloth made in 
China; with this cloth they make that firſt garment next 
their ſkin, which is properly their ſhirt, 

CANSCHY, in Botany, is the name of a tree in Japan, 
from which the inhabitants of that country make their 
paper, See a particular 1 885 of the proceſs, from the 


Ephem. 
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| Exhemn N. C. in the Coll. Acad. P. Etr. tom. iv. p. 
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CANSTRISIUS, an officer in the church of Conſtanti- 
nopte, whoſe buſineſs is to take care of the patriarchs 
ontifical veſtments, aſſiſt in robing him, and during 
maſs to hold the incenſe pot, and ſprinkle holy water 
among the people, while the hymn of the Trinity is ſinging. 
The word is alſo written Canſtrinſius, it is uſually derived 
from caniſtrum, a name which ſome ſuppoſe given to the 
incenſe pot, others to the kind of baſket in which the 
atriarch's veſtments were kept. Du-Cange. 2 
CANT, a quaint, affected manner of ſpeaking, or writing, 
adapted chiefly to the lower ſort. 
Cant is originally derived from Andrew Cant, a Camero- 
nian preacher in Scotland, who, by exerciſe, had ob- 
tained the faculty of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a tone 
and dialect as was underſtood by none but his own con- 
gregation. . 
CAN r, or Cant ing language, is alſo applied to words and 
hraſes affected by particular perſons, or profeſſions for 
how ends, and not authorized by the eſtabliſhed language. 
Cant is not reſtrained to the ſtyle of gypſies, thieves, and 
beggars, but poſſeſſes a large department in the politer 
provinces of the Engliſh language. OS. rg 
An anonymous author has given a canting dictionary, 
comprehending all the terms uſed in the ſeveral tribes of 
gypſies, beggars, ſhoplifters, highwaymen, footpads, 
and other clans of cheats and villains, with a collection 
of ſongs in the canting dialect. Lond. 1725, 8vo. 
A writer in the Tatler, aſſigns divers ſources of cant- 
ns as phizz, hippo, mobb, pozz, bamm, &c. 'Tatl. 
0 2 \ 
The Sea-Language will moſt of it come under the deno- 
mination of ct; and the like holds of the terms in al- 
chemy, heraldry, not to ſay in aſtrology, or even che- 
miltry, pharmacy, &c. In reality, the difference be- 
tween a cant-term, and a technical term, is not eaſy to 
aſſign, unleſs we chooſe to reſtrain the former to words 
introduced out of folly, affectation, or impoſture; and 
the latter to ſuch as are introduced for the ſake of clear - 
neſs, preciſion, and ſignificancy. 
CANT is alſo uſed to denote a ſale by auction. 
The origin of the word, in this ſenſe, is dubious ; it may 
come, according to ſome, from quantum, how much ; 
according to others, from cantare, to ling, or cry aloud; 
agreeably to which, we ſometimes call it an out-cry. 
CN ur is alſo a term uſed by ſome carpenters, principally in 
fhip-building z when a piece of timber comes the wrong 
way in their work, they ſay cant it ; i e. turn it over. 
Accordingly, cant-timbers are thoſe which are ſituated at 
the two ends of a ſhip : and they are ſo called, becauſe 
they are canted or raiſed obliquely from the keel, and are 
hereby diſtinguiſhed from thoſe whole planks are per- 
pendicular to it, 
CANT is alſo popularly uſed for an angle, or corner. 
CANTABRIAN, the ancient language of the north-eaſt- 
ern part of Spain, in uſe before the country was ſubdued 
by the Romans. 
Dr. Wallis ſeems to make the Cantabrian the ancient lan- 
guage of all Spain: which, according to him, like the 
Gauliſh, gave way to a kind of broken Latin called ro- 
mance, or romanſhe ; which by degrees was refined into 
the Caſtilian or preſent Spaniſh. But we can hardly ſup- 
poſe, that ſo large a country, inhabited by ſuch a variety 
of people, ſpoke all the ſame language. 
The ancient Cantabrian, in effect, is ſtill found to ſubſiſt 
in the more barren and mountainous parts of the province 
of Biſcay, Aſturias, and Navarre, as far as Bayonne, 
much as the Britiſh does in Wales ; but the people only 
talk it : for writing, they uſe either the Spaniſh or French, 
as they happen to live under the one or the other nation. 
Some attribute this to a jealouſy of foreigners learning 
the myſteries of their language; others to a poverty of 
words and expreſſions. The Cantabrian does not appear 
to have any affinity with any other known language, abat- 
ing that ſome Spaniſh words have been adopted in it for 
things whoſe uſethe Biſcayans were anciently unacquaint- 
ed with. Its pronunciation is not diſagreeable. 
The Lord's prayer, in the Cantabrian tongue, runs thus: 
Cure aita cervetan aicena, ſanctifica bedi hire icena, ethor 
bedi hire reſuma, eguin bed: hire vorondatca cervan becala 
lurrean ere, &c. . 
CANTABRICA, in Botany, a name by which different au- 
thors call two different ſpecies of plants. The cantab#ica 
of Pliny is the ranunculus. The cantabrica of Tuiner, 
the clove gilliflower. 
CANTABRICA is alſo a name uſed by Cluſius and ſome o- 
thers for the little narrow-leaved bind-weed. See Co- 
VOLYULUS, | 


CANTABRUM, in Antiquity, a large kind of flag uſed by | 


the Roman emperors, diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar co- 
lour, and bearing on it ſome words, or metto of good 
- omen, to encourage the ſoldiers. | 


CANTALIVERS, in ArchitcAure, pieces of wood framed - 
into the front, or ſides of a houſe, to ſuſtain the mould- 
ings and eaves over it. 

Cantalivers are the ſame with modillions, except that the 

former are plain, and the latter carved. "They are both a 

kind of cartouſes ſet at equal diſtances under the corona 
olf the cornice of a building. 

CANTALIVER-CORNICE, is a cornice with cantalivers or 
modilſions under it. ä 
Thoſe which project much are now out of faſhion, and 
with good reaſon, eſpecially in London, as they darken 
by their hanging over, the upper chambers at leaſt ; and 
are apt to ſpread, and communicate fire, in caſe of a 
misfortune of that kind; beſides, that in the preſent 
mode of building, uſe, conveniency, and :mplicity are 
more ſtudied than ornament. | 

CANTAR, or CAxrARO, an eaſtern weight, of different 
value in different places, equivalent at Acra in Turky to 
603 pounds, at Tunis and Tripoli to 114 pounds. 

CAN TAR is alſo an Egyptian weight, which is denominat- 
ed a quintal, and conſiſts of a hundred, or of an hundred 
and fifty rote, according to the goods they are to weigh. 

CAaNTAR is alſo an Egyptian weight, which at Naples is 
equivalent o 25 pounds, at Genoa to 150 pounds. At 
Leghorn there are three kind of cantares, one weighing 
150 pounds, another 151, and a third 160 pounds. b 

CAN TARO is alſo a Spaniſh liquid meaſure, in uſe eſpectally 
at Alicant, containing three gallons. 

CAN TARO is alſo a meaſure of capacity, uſed at Cochin, 
containing four rubies, the rubi 32 rotolos. 

CANTATA, in Myjfic, a ſort of ſong, or compoſition, in- 

termixed with recitatives, airs, and variety of motion: : 
ordinarily intended for a ſingle voice, with a thorough 
baſs, ſometimes for two, three, or more voices, with 
one or more violins, or other inſtruments. 
The cantata paſſed from Italy into France, and thence to 
us: it has ſomething in it extremely fantaſtical and ca- 
pricious, and ſeems only to pleaſe by its vari:ty. The 
word is Italian, where it ſigniſies the ſame thing. 

CANTATRICES, in Middle Age Mriters, hired weepers, 
and waiters at funerals. 

CANTEENS, in Military Language, are tin veſſels in the 
form of ſquare bottles, uſcd tor carrying water to ſupply 
the ſoldiers in camp. 

CANTEL, cantellum, in Ancient Engli/h IV riters, denotes 
a cuſtom of ſelling by the lump, without tale or meſure. 
Spelman derives the word from guantillum, and defines it 
by over meaſure, or what is added over and above ſtrict 
meaſure, Kennet derives it from the old word cant, a 
hundred, q. d. the ſale of about a hundred weight; an- 
ſwering to what we now call the taking of a hundred 
pound on content; as when we take it in a bag, ſealed 
up, without telling the pieces. 

CANTERBURY-BELL, Botany. See ConvoLvur us. 

CANTERII, or CAN THERIt, in Ancient Architefare, raſ- 
ters or joiſts of a houſe, which reach down from the ridge 
to the caves. | „„ 

CANTH ARE, among the Ancients, a kind of candleſtick. 
See BRANCH, | - 

CANTH ARIAS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to a foflile ſubſtance ſuppoſed to reſemble a 
beetle. We ſometimes meet with parts of the ichthy- 
pecia or bony parts of fiſhes, which are ridged lovgitu- 
dinally, much in the manner of the outer wing of tome 
of the beetle tribe; and from the ſize and ſhape, which 
is an oblong, or oval one of the bigneſs of a common 
beetle, and ſometimes of the largeſt, and at others of the 

very ſmalleſt kinds, theſe have been called by ſome pe- 
trified beetles and canthariæ lapides; others have extended 
the name to ſuch pieces of amber as have in them the 
body or any fragment of the bectle of any ſpecies. 

CANTHARIDES, in Medicine, a kind of poiſonous in- 
ſets, with wings and feet like beetles; much uſed as an 
epiſpaſtic for the railing of bliſters. 

The ſtimulating power of cantharides is cauſed by a very 
acrid reſinous ſubilance contained in theſe inſects, two 
ſeruples of which. Neumann extracted from four ounces 
of cantharides by ſpirit of wine. 
The word is formed from cantharus, the name of a ſort 
of beetle, and called allo ſcarabæus venenoſus. The can 
weary are properly a ſpecies of the beetles or ſcarab 
ind. 
Cantharides, called alſo Spani/h fies, though they ought 
rather to be denominated Spa/h beetles, are produced 
from a kind of little worms, hatched on wheat, the leaves 
of the poplat, &c. There are various kinds of cantha- 
rides, but all of a greeniſh and golden hue ; the beſt are 
thoſe which appear with different colours, having yellow 
lines running acroſs their wings, chick, and freſh, They 
are killed by expoſing them over a very ſtrong vinegar, 
which is made to boil for that purpoſe ; after which they 
are dried, and may be preſerved a year or two. ; 
Cantharides are very ſharp and corroſive, abounding _ 
a lub- 
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a ſubtile, cauſtic, volatile ſalt ; whereby they become ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the bladder, ſo as to ulcerate it, 
even when applied externally, if ſuffered to lie on too 
long. They are much commended in fevers, as they 
raiſe and ſtrengthen a low trembling pulſe, give relief in 
delirious 3 ſoporiferous ſtupors, loſs of reaſon, &c. 
(the common ſymptoms of high and dangerous fevers) : 
they often alſo reduce continual fevers to regular and 
diſtinct remiſſions; and ſo make way for the bark; 
cleanſe and open the obſtructed glands and lymphatics ; 
bring bn critical ſweats, &c; | 
Dr. Morgan accounts for theſe effects of cantharides thus: 
« The ſubtile and volatile pungent parts, of which the 
ic cantharides conſiſt, being carried into the blood, and 
« paſſing with the yours or ſerum into the glandular 
pipes, act there by diffolving, attenuating, and rare- 
« fying the viſcid coheſions of the lymph; and by ſti- 
« mulating the nervous coats of the veſſels, they throw 
« off their ſtagnant viſcidities, and thus reſtore the cir- 
« culation and free drain of lymph from the arteries to 
« the veins; cleanſe the expurgatory glands, and bring 
4 on critical ſweats and urines. Thus, the extremely 
« ſubtle, active, and pungent volatile ſalts, derived from 
te the cantharides, purge the glands and lymphatics uni- 
« yerſallyz much after the ſame manner as common ca- 
4% thartics do the guts.” Philoſoph. Princip. of Medi- 
cine, p. 304. | 
The ancients held them a poiſon when taken internally, 
undoubtedly on account of their tendency to ulcerate the 
bladder. Yet ſome moderns, as Langius, Bartholin, and 
others, have ventured to give them internally, ſupported 
by the authority of Hippocrates, who appears to have 
given them in dropſies and jaundices : and in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, we have inſtances of their 
internal uſe, and that with ſucceſs, by Mr. Young, in 
dropſical and other caſes ; ſometimes mixed with cam- 
phor, and ſometimes without; only well waſhed down 
with large draughts of poſſet, ptiſan, emulſions, or the 
like. The form wherein he tells us he uſes toadminiſter 
this fiery inſect, is that of a ſmall pill, or bolus, compoſed 
of three cantharides præ par. Troch. e Myrrha 3 G. Sem. 
Amei. gr. vi. Reb. Cynoſb. q. /. This, in ſtubborn ſup- 
reſhons of the menſes and lochia, in difficult child- 
— and retention of the ſecundines, he finds does 
wonders: he adds, that the heat or pain it occaſions in 
the neck of the bladder, is much ſhort of what he has an 
hundred times ſeen, and ſometimes felt, from the appli- 
cation of an epiſpaſtie to the back. 
Groenveit has a treatiſe exprels on the ſafe internal uſe 
of ' cantharides, wherein he recommends them; eſpecially 
againſt uicers in the bladder; for which he ſuffered a 
perſecution from the college of phyſicians, though fur- 
ther expcrieuce has ſhewn he had juſtice on his fide. 
Dr. Morgan propoſes a tinfture of cantharides, made with 
the elixir vitrioli, as good in the DIABETES. vo 
"Their principal uſe, however, is in velicatories, to raiſe 
bliſters on the ſkin ; and by that means to turn off and 
diſcharge ſome flux of ill humours. 
Canthatides are ſometimes applied to the temples for the 
tooth-ach: the farriers uſe -them in ſeveral diſeaſes of 
horſes. They mult be choſen new, dry, and whole: 
they will not keep above two years, without ſpoiling or 
mouldeting into a duſt, which is of no ule. 
CANTHARIS. See GLow-worm. | 
CANTHARUS of a FOUNTAIN, among Roman Mriters, 
denotes the part, or apparatus, out of which the water 
iſſued. ä 
It was made in divers forms, ſometimes in that of a (Well, 
at other times in that of an animal, which yiclded water 
at its mouth, eyes, and the like. : 
CanTHARUS, in Ecclefraſtioal Writers, denotes a ſountain, 
or ciſtern, in the middle of the atrium, before the an- 
cient churches, wherein perſons waſhed their hands and 
faces before they entered, | 
CAnTHARUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh much re- 
ſembling the ſparus and ſargus in ſhape, but of a duſkier 
and blacker colour, covered with ſmall ſcales, and not 
marked with the annular black ſpots which both thoſe 
filhes have near the tail. It is common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and is frequently brought to market in Rome, 
Kc. being eſteemed a very well taſted fiſh. 
The cantharus of the ancients is called by Artedi the //- 
ver-eyed SYARUS, with longitudinal and parallel yellow 
lines on each fide, Gaza calls this fiſh ſcarabeus. 
CANTHARUS wunttuoſus. See Oil BEETLE. | 
CANTHUS, in Anatomy, the corner, or angle of the EYE ; 
formed by the commiſſure or joining of the upper and 
lower eyelids. a f 
That corner next the noſe, is called the great, inner, and 
domeſtic canthus; and by ſome phyſicians the ¹νEa&un.— 
The other, towards the temples, is called the itte, or 
external canthus. | | 
CanTuvs, in Chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel; or that part of. 
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the mouth of a veſſel, which is a little hollowed, or de- 

prefled, for the eaſy pouring off a liquor, 

5 to pour by decantation, is to pour through that 

place. 

CAN TICLES, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
. etherwiſe called the Song of Solomon; by the Jews, the 
Song of Songs, Canticum Canticorum. 

The Book of Canticles is uſually ſuppoſed to be an epi- 
thalamium compoſed by Solomon, on occasion of his 
marriage with the king of Egypt's daughter. But thoſe 
who penetrate further into the myſtery, pretend to tind 
it the marriage of Jeſus Chriſt with human nature, the 
church, and good men. N 
On this principle the Canticles is held to be a continued 
aliegory, wherein, under the terms of a common wed- 
ding, a divine and ſpiritual marriage is expreſſed. 
The Jews themſelves, apprehending the book liable to 
be underſtood in a groſs and carnal manner, prudently 
probibited the reading of it before the age of thirty, and 
the ſame uſage anciently obtained in the Chriſtian 
church. Orig. Præf. in Cant. Teod. Op. tom. i. p. 98 5. 
Hierom. in Ezek. Wolf. Bib. Heb. tom. i. p. 126. 
Among the ancients, 'Th-odore Mopſuetanus rejected the 
book of Canticles, as not divine. Divers rabbins have 
alſo queſtioned its being written by inſpiration. It is al- 
ledged, that the name of God is not once found in it. 
Mr. Whiſton has a diſcourſe expreſs to prove, that the 
Canticles is not a ſacred hook of the Old Teſtament. - He 
3 it indeed to have been written by king Solomon, 
the fon of David, but aſſerts, that it was compoſed at 
the time when that prince, blinded by his conctbines, 
was ſunk in filthy love, and even idolatry. This he 
chiefly infers from the general charaQter of vanity and 
diſſoluteneſs which reigns through the Canticles, in which 
there is not, according to Whilton, one thought that 
leads the mind toward religion, but all is worldly and 
carnal, to ſay no worſe. For the myſtic ſenſe, he aſſerts 
It to be without any foundation, and that the book is not 
cited as canonical by any writer before the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem. Mr. Whiſton will have it to bave been 
taken into the canon between the years 77 and 128, 
when allegorics came in vogue, and the rabbins began 
to corrupt the text of Scripture. 

CANTIMARONS, or CaT1MARONS, a kind of floats or 
ralts, uſed by the inhabitants of the coaſt of Coroman- 

del to go a fiſhing in, and to trade along the coaſt. The 

are made of three or four ſmall canoes, or trunks + 

trees dug hollow, and tied together with cacao ropes, 

with a triangular fail in the middle, made of matts. The 

peiſons who manage them are almoſt half in the water, 

there being only a place in the middle a little raiſed to 

hold their merchandiſe ; which laſt particular is 6uly to 

be underſtood of the trading cantimarons, and not of 

thoſe who go fiſhing. | 

CANTING-arms, among Heralds, are thoſe AR Mus which 

expreſs their owner's ſurname. 

Theſe anſwer to what the French call armes parlantes; 

they are a ſort of rebuſes, and are never preſumed to be 

noble. : 

CANTING-quoins, in Ship Building, the ſame as cantic-quoins, 
See QO. 


this ſeems an error of the preſs. Manwayting calls them 
cantick-quoyness 
CANTO denotes a part or diviſion of a poem, anſwering 
to what is otherwiſe called a book. 
The word is Italian, where it properly ſignifies ſong, 
Taſſo, Arioſto, and ſeveral other Italians, have divided 
their longer or heroic poems into cantos. In imitation of 
them Scarron has alſo divided his Gigantomachia, and 
Boileau his Lutrin, into chants, or fongs. The like uſage 
has been adopted by ſome Engliſh writers, as Butler, 
who divides his Hudibras, and Dr. Garth his Diſpentary, 
into canios. A late tranſlator of part of Virgil's *Atneid 
has even ſubdivided a book of Virgil into ſeveral cantos. 
CAN ro, in the Italian Muſic, ſigniſies a ſong : hence canto 
ſimplice is where all the notes or figures are equal, called 
allo canto_fermo : canto figuraio, that where the figures 
are unequal, and expreſs different motions, 
CaxTo alſo ſignifies the treble part of a ſong ; hence canis 
conceriante, the treble of the little chorus ; canto g ipicno, 
the treble of the grand chorus, or that which ſings only 
now and then, in particular places. 
Canto ſigniſies the firſt treble, unleſs ſome other word be 
added to it, as ſeconds; in which caſe it denotes the ſe- 
cond trebie. | 
CANTON, a quarter of a city, conſidered as ſeparated and 
detached from the reſt. | 
The word ſeems formed from the Italian cantone, a /quare 
fone, or corner flone. 
CaNTON is alſo more frequently uſed for a ſmall country, 
or diſtrict, under its ſeparate government, 


Such are the thirteen Swiſs cantons; each of which forms 
a re- 
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a republic apart; but all are leagued together, and con- 
ſtitute what is called the Helvetic body. 

CanTon, in Heraldry, is one of the nine honourable or- 

dinaries; being a ſquare portion of the eſcutcheon parted 
from the reſt, 
It has not any fixed proportion; though regularly it 
ſhould be leſs than a quarter: it is often no a ninth 
part, and uſed as an addition, or difference, frequently 
to expreſs baſtardy. The canton is ſometimes placed at 
the right corner, and ſometimes at the left; in which 
latter caſe, it is called a canton N Its form is ex- 
preſſed in Tab. Herald. fig. 12.— He bears ermin, a can- 
ton argent, charged with a chevron gules. 


CANTON is alſo uſed for the ſpaces left between the branches 
of a croſs or ſaltier. 


CANTONED, a word uſed in Architecture, when the corner 


of a building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular co- 
lumn, ruſtic quoins, or any thing that projects beyond 
the naked of the wall. 

CanToNED, CAN TONNE“, or CANTON1ZED, in Heraldry, 

is when the four cantons, or ſpaces round a croſs, or fal- 
tier, are filled up with any pieces. —He bears gules, a 
croſs argent, cantoned with four ſcallop ſhells. 
The word is alſo uſed when there are little pieces in the 
cantons, or ſpaces, of any principal figure of an eſcut- 
cheon. Thus the ſaltier of Lenox is cantoned with four 
roſes. 

CANTONING, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the di- 
viding a thing into hundreds, or ſelling it by hundred 
weights, or hundreds in tale. 

CarxToNiNG, in the Military Art, is a method of quar- 

tering troops in a town, where the garriſon is ſo nu- 
merous, that ſeveral regiments muſt be quartered on the 
inbabi-ants for want of caſcrns, or barracks, to contain 
them. 
In this caſe they divide the town into as many parts 2s 
there are regiments to be ſo quartered, that the officers 
and ſoldiers of each may have a diſtinct part to them- 
ſelves. This, in the military phraſe, is called cantoning 
of a town. 

CANTRED, or CaN TRE, denotes a diſtrict or diviſion 
of an HUNDRED towns or villages. 

The word is Britiſh, compounded of cant, hundred, and 
trev, or tref, town or village. | 

In Wales the counties are divided into cantreds, as thoſe 
in England are into hundreds. Angleſey, in particular, 
is divided into three cantrevs or cantreds, which are each 
ſubdivided into fix comots or commotes, each commote con- 
taining about ſixty zrevs or townſhips. The general par- 
tition of Wales into cantrevs and comots is very ancient. 

Rol. Monaſt. Ant. Eff. § 10. p. 110, &c. 

CANVAS, or CAN Ass, a coarſe fort of linen or hempen 
cloth, uſually woven open, and regularly, in little 
ſquares; ſerving for divers domeſtic N . 
pecially for the ground of tapeſtry-work, and paintmyg.- 
We have divers ſorts and denominations of canvas, molt 
of them imported from abroad; as Dutch, Barras, and 
Heſſian canvas z packing canvas; guttings and ſpruce can- 
was; poledavies, ebbing, or > rr Canvas 3 
working canvas, for botis or cuſhions, narrow, broad, 
and broadeſt. 

Canvas alſo is the cloth on which painters uſually draw 
their pictures; the canvas being ſmoothed over with a 
flick-{tone, then ſized, and afterwards whited over, makes 
what the painters call their primed cloth, on which they 
draw their firlt iketches with a coal or chalk, and after- 
wards finith with colours. 

Canvas is alſo a name ſometimes given to ſail-cloth. 

Canvas-bags, in the Military Art, contain about a cubic 
foot of earth or fand, with which they are filled. Their 
uſe is to raiſe a parapet in haſte, or to repair one, when 
beaten down. See SACKS of earth. 

Canvas is alſo uſed, among the French, for the model, or 
firſt words, whereon an air, or picce of muſic, is compol- 
ed, and given to a poet to regulate and finiſh, The canvas 
of a ſong, contains certain notes of the compoter, which 
ſhew the poet the meaſure of the verſes he is to make. 
Thus Du Lot ſays, he has canvas for ten ſonnets againſt 
the Muſes. 

CANULA. See CanNULA. 

CANUTI avis. Sce TrRiNGA. | 

CANZONE, in the Italian Mufic, in the general, ſignifies 
a ſong; particularly a fort of Italian ode, or lyric poem, 
conſiſting of feveral ſtanzas, through all which the ſame 
order and diſpoſition of verſes, meaſures, and rhimes, 
are obſerved as in the fitſt. 

The canzone is uſually very long, and may be ſet to muſic 
in much the ſame ſtyle with the CaNTATA. | 
The canzone is a compotition ſomewhat reſembling, but 
leſs elaborate, than the MADRI GAL. It admits of little 
figures and points, and ſeldom exceeds three parts; 
though the name is ſometimes given to a ſong for one 
VOICE, 
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There are alſo pieces of ſymphony without words, called 

canzone, much the ſame with ſonatas. 

The word canzone in ſonatas ſerves to indicate that the 

airs it is put under are airs of briſk movement; ſuch as 

are the uſual figures otherwiſe marked with ALI EGG. 

CANZONETTA denotes a little canzone. Sce CAN ZONE. 
The word is a diminutive of the Italian canzona, or can- 
Zone. 

CANZURI, a name given by ſome authors to a peculiat 
kind of camphor more eſteemed than any other ſort, 

Some have ſuppoſed it thus called from Kanzur or Chan- 
zur, the name of a place where thry ſuppoſe it to be 
produced, which ſecms the more probable opinion, 
though Scaliger trejects it, and will have it that this fine 
camphor had its name from à certain gum called canzur; 
which, according to Garcias, and ſome others, is fre- 
quently mixed with the camphor by the people who col- 
lect it for ſale. 

This gum, he ſays, is called alſo canderros; and that it is 

ſomewhat like the crude amber, only that it is whiter; 

There is this great objeCtion to this being the true ſenſe 

of the word, that it expreſſes an adulterated kind, which 

it is ſcatce probable ſhould be true of that which all the 
authors who have mentioned this kind of camphor, have 

3 in calling the beſt and moſt excellent of all the 

orts. 

CAOUANNE, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of tortoiſe; 
very much reſembling the zURUcuA of the Braſilians, 
but having a thicker ſhell, and a harlti, tough, and ſtringy 
fieſh, of a very bad taſte. 

CAOURKL, in the Tur Dreſs, a high ſtiff turban, worn 
by the odabaſhees, or heads of the chambers of janiza- 
ries, when they go in proceſſion. 

CAOUTCHOUC, in Natural Hiſtory, is one name, among 
many more, given to a very elaſtic reaſin; the produce 
of a tree which grows along the banks of the tiver of 
the Amazons, This tree grows to a very great height, 
perfectly ſtraight, having no branches, except at top, 
which is but ſmall, covering no more than a circumfc- 
rence of ten feet. Its leaves bear ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe of the manzioc {jruca foliis cannabinis) : they are 
green on the upper part, and white beneath. The ſeeds 
are three in number, and contained in a pod, conſiſting 
of three cells, not unlike thoſe of the ricinus, or palma 
Chriſti; and in each of them there js a kernel, which 
being {tripped and boiled in water produces a thick oil 
or fat, aniwering the purpoſes of butter in the cookery 
ot that country. The juice, which is applied to a great 
variety of uſcs, is gathered chiefly in time of rain, be- 
cauſe, though it may be collected at all times, it tiows 
then molt abundantly. It is extracted from the tree by 
imple inctfon, and flows in the form of a milky liquor. 
The means employed to inſpiſſate and indurate it, M. de 
la Borde ſays, are kept a profound ſecret, M. Bomare, 
and others, affirm, that it thickens and hardens gra- 
dually by being expoſed to the air; and as ſoon as it ac- 
quires a ſolid conſiſtence, it manifeits a very extraordi- 
nary degree of flexibility and elaſticity. Accordingly the 
Indians make boots of it, which water cannot penetrate, 
and which when ſmoaked have the appearance of real 
leather. Bottles are alſo made of this fubſtance, to the 
necks of which are faſtened hollow reeds, ſo that the li- 
quor contained in them may be ſquirted through the 
reeds or pipes by preſſure, One of theſe filled with wa- 
ter is always preſented to each of the gueſts at their en- 
tertainments, who never fail to make uſe of it before 
caung. This whimſical cuſtom led the Portugueſe in 
that country to call the tree that produces this reſiu 
pas de xirringa, and hence the name of /eringat is given 
both to the uce, and to its reſinous production. 
Flambeaux, an inch and a half in diameter, and two feet 
long, are likewiſe made of this reſin, which give a beau- 
tiful light, have no bad ſmell, and burn twelve hours. 
A kind ot cloth is allo prepared from it, which the in- 
habirants of Quito apply to the ſame purpoſes as our 
oil-cloth and tail-cloth. It is formed, by means of 
earthen moulds, into a variety of figures for uſe and or- 
nament. Ever fince this reſin has been known in Eu- 
rope, its chemical qualities, and other intereſting pro- 
perties, have been very diligently inveſtigated. It was 
toon found that it may be loltenen by warm water; but 
it could neither be diſſolyed in water, nor in ſpirit of 
wine; and though it may be diſſolved in certain oils, yet 
the ſolution remains ſoft, of a viſcous conſiſtence, and 
totally incapable of being reſtored to a ſolid and elaſtic 
itate. Many attempts were made for diſſolving this ſub- 
ſtance, without deſtroying its peculiar properties. 

Macquer, in particular, employed various oils, camphire, 
and different kinds of ſalts, for this purpoſe, without 
effect. He made uſe of Papin's digeſtor, and of the 
milky juices of ſome of our European plants, and par- 
ticularly of the mi- ble, without ſucceſs. In ſome of 


theſe operations, the refin was not at all affected; and, 
| in 


CAP 


in others, it was altered or deſtroyed. At laſt he had 
recourſe to the vitriolic ether, which quickly and eaſily 


. difſolved this anomalous ſubſtance ; forming with it a 
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tranſparent tincture, and after evaporation leaving the 
reſin behind, poſſeſſed of its former conſiſtence, elaſti- 
city, and other properties, and of ſuch a form as he 
choſe to give it, while in its liquid ſtate, He obſerves, 
however, that two pints of the beſt zther, obtained by 
rectifying eight or ten pints of the common æther by a 
gentle heat, muſt be uſed, in order to the ſucceſs of the 
operation. 'The diſtinguiſhing properties of this ſub- 
ſtance, viz. its folidity, flexibility, and elaſticity, and its 
quality of reſiſting the action of aqueous, ſpirituous, ſa- 
hne, oily, and other common ſolvents, render it ex- 
tremely fit for the conſtruftion of tubes, catheters, and 
other inſtruments, in which theſe properties are wanted. 
In order to form this reſin into ſmall tubes, M. Macquer 
prepared a ſolid, cylindrical mould of wax, of the de- 
fired hze and hape; and then dipping a pencil into the 
*therial ſolution of the refin, daubed the mould over 
with it, till he had covered it with a coat of reſin of a 
ſuthcient thickneſs. Phe whole piece is then thrown 
into boiling water ; by the heat of which the wax is ſoon 
malted, and riſes to the ſurface, leaving the reſinous 
tube completely formed behind, This ſubſtance is ve 
uſeful in drawing, &c. for eraſing the firokes of black 
lead pencils, and is popularly called rubber, av /ead-eater. 
A reſin ſimilar to this was not long fince diſcovered by 
M. Poivre, in the ifle of France; and there are various 
milky juices extracted from trees in America and elſe- 
where, which by previous mixtures and preparations are 
formed into an elaſtic reſin, but of an inferior quality 
to that of Cayenne. Hiſt. del' Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 
1763. Ib. 1708. Ib. 1769. 
AP, a garment ſerving to cover the head, and made nearly 
of the figure thereof. 
The zra of caps and hats is referred to the year 1449, 
the firit ſeen in theſe parts of the world being at the 
entry of Charles VII. into Rouen: from that time they 
began, by little and little, to take place of the hoods, 
or chaperoons, that had been uſed till then. M. le 
Genare, indee:!, goes farther back; they began, ſays he, 
under Charles V. to let fall the angles of the hood upon 
the thoulders, and to cover the head with a cap, or bon- 
net: when this cap was ot velvet, they called it mor- 
tier ; when of wool, fimply bonnet : the firſt was laced, 
the latter had no ornament, belides two horns, raiſed a 
moderate hught, one of which ſerved in covering and 
uncovering. None but kings, princes, and knights, were 
allowed the uſe of the merticr. 
The cap was the head-dteſs of the clergy and graduates. 
Paſquier ſays, that it was anciently a part of the hood 
worn by the people of the robe; the ſkirts whereof be- 
ing cut off, as an incumbrance, left the round cap an 
ealy commodious cover for the head ; which round cap 
being alterwards aſſumed by the people, thole of the 
gown changed it for a ſquare one, firit invented by a 
Frenchman, called Pattouillet: be adds, that the giving 
of the cap to the ſludents in the univerſities, was to de- 
note, that they had acquired tull liberty, and were no 
longer ſubject to the rod of their ſuperiors z in imitation 
of the ancient Romans, who gave a pileus, or cap, to 
their flaves, in the ceremony of making them free: 
whence the proverb, Vocare ſervos ad pileum. Hence, 
alſo on medals, the cap is the ſymbol of liberty, whom 
they repreſent holding a cap iu her right hand, by the 

Oint. n 

he Romans were many ages without any regular co- 
veling for the head: when either the rain or ſun was 
troubleſome, the lapper of the gown was thrown over 
the head; and hence it is that all the ancient ſtatues 
appear bareheaded, excepting ſometimes a wreath, or 
the like, And the ſame uſage obtained among the 
Greeks, where, at lcalt during the heroic age, no caps 
were known. 
The ſorts of caps or covers of the head in uſe among the 
Romans on divers occaſions, were the pitra, pileus, cu- 
cullus, galerus, and palliolum z the difterences between 
which are often confounded by ancient as well as modern 
writers. 
The French clergy wear a ſhallow kind of cap, called 
calotte, which only covers the top of the head, made of 
leather, fattin, worſted, or other ſtuff. 
The red cap is a mark of diguity allowed only to choſe 


who ate raiſed to the cardinalate, 


The ſecular clergy are diſtinguiſhed by black leathern 


caps, the regulars by knit and worlted ones. 


The Chincſc bave not the ufe of the hat, like us; but 
wear a cap of a peculiar ſtructure, which the laws of ci- 
vility will not allow them to put oft; it is different for 
the different ſeafons of the year; that uſed in ſummer, 
is in form of a cone, ending at top.in a point, 


Vo. I. Ny 56. 


It is 
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made of a very beautiful kind of mat, much valued in 
that country, and lined with ſatin : to this is added, at 
top, a large lock of red filk, which falls all round as low 
as the bottom; ſo that, in walking, the ſilk fluctuating 
regularly on all ſides, makes a graceful appearance : 
ſometimes, inſtead of filk, they uſe a kind of bright red 
hair, the luſtre whereof no weather effaces, In winter 
they wear-a pluſh cap, bordered with martlet's, or fox's 
ſkin ; as to the reſt, like thoſe for the fummer. Nothing 
can be neater than theſe caps; they are frequently ſold 
for eight or ten crowns ; but they are ſo ſhort that the 
ears are expoſed, | | 

Car, /quare.—The cap or bonnet, is a mark, or ornament 
of certain characters: thus churchmen, and the mem- 
bers of univerſities, ſtudents in law, phyſic, &c. as well 
as graduates, wear /quare caps. In moſt univerſities, 
doctors are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar caps, given them in 
aſſuming the doctotate. Wickliffe calls the canons of his 
time bifurcati, from their caps. Paſquier obſerves, that 
in his time, the caps worn by the churchmen, &c. were 
called /quare caps; though, in effect, they were round, 
| org caps. 


he cap is ſometimes alſo uſed as a mark of infamy : in 


Italy the Jews are diſtinguiſhed by a yellow cap; at Lucca 


by an orange one. In France, thoſe who had been bank- 
rupts were obliged ever after to wear a green cap, to pre- 
vent people ſrom being impoſed on in any future com- 
merce. By ſeveral arrets in 1584, 1622, 1628, 1688, 
it was decreed, that if they were at any time found 
without their green cap, their protection ſhould be null, 
and their creditors impowered to caft them into priſon : 
but the ſentence is not now executed, 

Car of maintenance, one of the regalia or ornaments of 
ſtate belonging to the kings of England, before whom 
it was Carried at the coronation and other great ſo- 
lemnities; and alſo of the mayors of ſeveral cities in 
England. | 

CAr of a gun, is a piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-hole of a gun, to keep the priming from being 
waſted or ſpilt. 

To cap, is ſaid of a ſhip in the trials of the running or 
ſetting of currents. 

Cay, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the 
head, or upper end of a maſt, having a round hole to re- 
ceive the malt. By theſe caps, the top-maſts, and top- 
gallant-maſts, are kept ſteady and firm in the treſſel- 
trees, where their feet ſtand ; as thoſe of the lower-maſts 
do in the ſteps. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n, 31. 58. 76. 
101. 113. 143. and fig. 1. u. 15. 

Cay, in Chemiſtry, Ggnifies the piece which terminates the 
top of a melting FURNACE. 

Car, or great CAP, in Chirurgery, a denomination of a 

kind of compendious bandage, ſerving for almoſt all 
occaſions of the head, being in figure not unlike a 
helmet. 
Among chirurgical inſtruments we meet with a filver 
cap, pileolus argenteus (though of late alſo made of wood, 
or even white wax), perforated at both ends, applied to 
the paps of nurſing women, when ulcerated, for the 
more commodious giving of ſuck. 

Car, in Phytology,. a name given to the huſk or green ſuc- 


culent coat which covers the upper part of a nut, and 


connects it to the parent tree. 
The cap conſiſts of a pilling and parenchyma derived from 
the bark, and ramulets from the ligneous body of the 
branch, 

Car of a MUSHROOM, is the head or ſuperior part ex- 
panded over the foot ſtalk, ſomewhat in manner of a ca- 
nopy, or umbrella. 

Cay, black, in Zoology» See PEwiIT., 

Car, Neptune's, See NEPTUNE. 

Cary, prieſts, in Fortification. See BONNET & pretre. 

CaP-merchant, in a trading ſhip, is the ſame officer who 
is called purer on board a man of war. The French 
cal! him writer {ecr;vain)., He is appointed by the mer- 
chant to whom the ſhip belongs, to take care that no- 
thing be embezzled or ſquandered away. 

CAPACITY, in a general ſenſe, an aptitude, or diſpoſi- 

tion to retain or hold any thing. 
Our law allows the king two capacities, 2 natural, and a 
political : in the fitſt he may purchaſe land to him, and 
his heirs; in the latter, to him, and his ſucceſſors, — 
The clergy have the like. 

CAPAR ASON, or CAPARISON, the covering or cloath- 
ing laid over an horſe; eſpecially a ſumpter, or horſe of 
ſtate, 

The word is Spaniſh, being an augmentative of cape, 
caput, head. 
Anciently the capar;/ons were a kind of iron armour, 
whcrewith horſes were covered in battle. 

CAPASH, a kind of head-dreſs. worn by the women of 
Candia. It is of a ſtiffened fine muſlin, and is made ſo 
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as to ſtand up very high, and extends out a great way on 


the right fide. Pococke's Egypt. vol. ii. part ii. p. 10. 

CAPE, in Geography, a head-land ; or.a piece of land run- 
ning out from the reſt, into the ſea. . 
Sicily was called by the ancients Trinacria, by reaſon of 
its three capes, or promontories, repreſented on medals, 
by three mens legs joined together at the top of the 
thigh, and bent in the knee; which pretty nearly re- 
ſembles the triangular figure of that iſland. 


Care, in Law, a writ touching plea of lands and tene- 
ments; ſo termed, from the word which carries the 


chief intention or end of it. f 
Cape is of two kinds, the magnum and parvum ; which in 


their effect are alike, as to the taking hold of things im- 


moveable ; though in certain circumſtances they differ : 
1. In that the cape magnum, or grand cape, lies before; 
and the cape parvum, or petit cape, after appearance. 2. 
Cape magnum ſummons the defendant to anſwer the de- 


fault; and beſides to the demandant : cape parvum only 


to the default. It is called petit cape, not becauſe of its 
{mall force; but becauſe contained in few words. 
Care magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. Brev. 


« Where a man hath brought a præcipe quod reddat of | 


« thing that touches pica of land, and the tenant makes 
« default of the day to him given in the original writ; 


« then this writ ſhall be for the king to take the land 


te into his hands: and if the tenant come not at the day 
% given him by the writ, he loſes his land.“ 


Cart parvum, or petit cape, is thus deſined, ibid.“ Where. 


« the tenant is ſummoned in plea of land, and comes 
© at the ſummons, and his appearance is recorded z and 
te at the day given him, prays the view; and having it 
« granted, makes default; then ſhall this writ iſſue for 
de the king, &c.“ 

Ca E ad valentiam, a ſpecies of cape magnum, ſo called from 
the end to which it tends : it is thus deſcribed, ** Where 
« | am impleaded of lands, and I vouch to warrant an- 
te other, againſt whom the ſummons ad warrantandum 
« hath been awarded, and the ſheriff comes not at the 
« day given; then, if the defendant recover againſt me, 
4 J ſhall have a writ againſt the vouchee; and ſhall re- 
« cover ſo much in value of the lands of the vouche, if 
« he has ſo much: otherwiſe, I ſhall have execution of 
« ſuch lands and tenements as deſcend to him in fee; 
« or, if he purchaſe afterwards, I ſhall have a re-ſum- 
« mons againſt him: and if he can ſay nothing, I ſhall 
recover the value.” 

CAPEDUNCULA, in Roman Antiquzty, the veſſels wherein 
the ſacred fire of Veſta was preſerved. See VESTALS. 

CAPELAN, in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the ſmall ſpecies of whiting called by the Venetians 
matlo, and by others the a/el/us omnium minimus, and 
mer languss 

CAPELINE, a kind of bandage uſed by the French ſur- 
geons in caſes of amputations ; conſiſting of a roller with 
two equal heads. 

CAPELLA, in Aftronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude, in the left or preceding ſhoulder of the conſtella- 
tion AURIGA. 

CapELLA, in Ornithology. See LAPWING. 

CAPER-bu/h, Capparis, in Botany, a genus of the polyan- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath four large roundiſh petals, and a great number of 
ſlender ſtamina. In the midſt of theſe ariſe a ſingle ſtyle, 

longer than the ſtamina, with an oval germen, which 
afterward becomes a fleſhy turbinated capſule with one 
cell, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are ten 
ſpecies. The firſt is the common caper, whoſe full- 
grown flower-bud is pickled, and brought to England 
annually from Italy and the Mediterranean. This is a 
low fbrub, which generally grows out of the joints of 
old walls, the fiſſures of rocks, and among rubbiſh, in 
moſt of the warm parts of Europe. | 
Some ſay the plant grows in Oxfordſhire, and might 
doubtleſs be propagated in other places. In England, 
broom- buds pickled are frequently ſubſtituted for capers. 
When the capers are budded for flowering, the ſhoots are 
cut away, and the leaves and flower-buds ſtript off; 
and being paſſed through a ſieve, the capers are thereby 
ſeparated from the leaves. 

This is a ſpeedy way, without which they would come 
too dear for common uſe, 


They are dried in a ſhady place; then infuſed in vine- | 


gar; to which, at laſt, ſalt is added: after which they 
are put up in barrels to be uſed as a pickle, chiefly in 
ſauces; and ſometimes alſo in medicine, as being very 


aperitive, and entering certain compoſitions for diſeaſes | 


of the ſpleen. 

All the capers ſold throughout Europe, are brought from 
about Toulon, in France; except ſome ſmall ſalt capers 
from Majorca; and a few flat ones from about Lyons. 


CAP 


The bark of the capcr-tree, when dried, is much pid 
22 by the Freach phyſicians in oppilations v9 
pleen. 

CAPER, bean, See BEAN-caper. | 

CAPERS, long, are the ſtyle or piſtil of che flower which 
grows into a fruit, long-and round like an olive or acorn 
when ripe, containing divers hard brown ſceds, like the 
acini of grapes. 

CaPERs, capuchin, are produced by a plant formerly 
brought from India; thus called, becauſe the bottom of 
the calix of the flower reſembles the capouche of the reli. 
gious of St, Francis. 

CAPER is alſo a veſſel uſed by the Dutch, for crulfing and 
taking prizes from the enemy. 

In which ſenſe, caper amounts to the fame with RIVA“ 
TEER, 

Capers are commonly double officered, and crowded 
with hands even beyond the rates of ſhips of war, be. 
cauſe the "_ chiefly in view is boarding the enemies. 

CAPH, a Jewiſh meaſure of capacity for things eſtimated 
by Kimchi at the 3oth part of the log, by Arbuthnot at 
the 16th part of the hin, or 32d of the ſcah, amcunting 
to five eighths of an Engliſh pint. 

The caph does not occur in Scripture as the name of any 
meaſure. R 

CAPHAR, a toll, or duty, impoſed by the Turks on the 

Chriſtian merchants, who carry or fend merchandiſcs 
from Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 
The caphar was firſt ſettled by the Chriſtians themſelves, 
when maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of troops 
and forces poſted in the more difficult paſſes, to watch 
the Arabs, and prevent their pillages. But the Turks, 
who have continued, and even raiſed the toll, abuſe it; 
exacting arbitrary ſums of the Chriſtian merchants and 
travellers, on pretence of guarding them from the Arabs : 
with whom they yet frequently keep an underſtanding, 
and even favour their robberies. 

CAPHURA, the ſame with camphor. The Arabians call 
it caphur and cofor. The authors who have written firſt 
of the navigation and trade of the Faſt Indies, have diſ- 
tinguiſhed three kinds of camphor, which they fay are 
put to different uſes, and bear a different price in the 
Indies. See CamrHoR. | 

CAPI-AGA, or CarPi-AGass1, a Turkiſh officer, who 

is governor of the gates of the Seraglio ; or grand maſter 
of the Seraglio. 
The capi- aga is the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs: 
he is always near the perſon of the grand ſignior: he in- 
troduces embaſſadors to their audience: nobody enters, 
or goes out of the grand ſignior's apartment, but by his 
means. His office gives him the privilege of wearing the 
turban in the Seraglio, and of going every where on 
horſeback. He accompanies the grand Ggnior to the 
apartment of the fultanas, but ſtops at the door without 
rwe od His appointment is very moderate; the grand 
ſignior bears the expence of his table, and allows him at 
the rate of about ſixty French livres per day ; but his of- 
fice brings him in abundance of preſents ; no affair of 
conſequence coming t-) the emperor's knowledge witb- 
out paſſing through his hand. The capi-aga cannot be 
baſhaw when he quits his polt. 

CAPIAS, a writ or proceſs, which is of two ſorts ; one 
before judgment, called Capras ad reſpondendum ; granted 
in an action perſonal, when the ſheriff, upon the firlt 
writ of diſtreſs, returns, Nihil habet in balliva noſtra. 
The other is a writ of execution after judgment, which 
is alſo of various kinds; as, Capias ad ſatisfaciendum, 
Capias pro fine, Capias utlagatum, &Cc. 

CaPlas ad /atisfacicndum, is a writ of execution after judg- 

ment; lying where a man recovers in an action perſonal, 
as for debt, damage, &c. in which cafes, this writ ifſues 
to the ſheriff, commanding him to take the body of him 
againſt whom the debt is recovered 3 who is to be kept in 
priſon till he make ſatisſaction. 
It is uſual to take out this writ, where the defendant 
hath no lands nor goods, whereof the debt recovered 
may be levied: and when the body is taken upon a 
Ca. Sa. and the writ is returned and filed, it is an ab- 
ſolute and perfect execution againſt the defendant, 
and no other execution can be againſt his lands and 
goods. But this is unleſs the defendant eſcape, or die 
in execution, &c. for where a perſon dies in execution, 
his lands and goods are liable to ſatisfy judgment, by ſtat. 
21 Jac. I. c. 24. 

Carias pro finc, is where one being by judgment fined to 
the king, upon ſame offence againſt a ſtatute, does not 
diſcharge it according to the judgment : by this writ, 
therefore, his body is to be taken, and committed to 

riſon till he pay the fine. 
t is uſed in other caſes, for not making out ſome pleas 

in Civil actions. 3 Rep. 12. 
CAPIAS 


CAP 


Car tas uieratum, a writ which lies againſt one outlawed 


upon any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the 
ſheriff is ordered to apprehend the party outlawed, for 
not appearing on the exigent, and keep him in ſaſe cuſ- 
tody till the day of return; when he is to preſent him 
to the court, to be there further ordered for his con- 
tempt» . 

Car1as in Mithernam. See W1iTHERNAM. 

CarlAs condutos ad proficiſcendum, an original writ, which 
lies, by the common law, againſt any ſoldier who has 
covenanted to ſerve the king in war, and appears not at 
the time and place appointed, It is directed to two of 
the king's ſerjeants at arms, to arreſt and take him 
wherever he may be found : and to bring him coram con- 
cilio noftro, with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. 

CArlIATUR, judgment quod. When the plaintiff had ob- 
tained judgment, it was formerly conſidered that the de- 
fendant ſhould be cither amerced, for his wilful delay of 
juſiice in not immediately obeying the king's writ, by 
rendering the plaintiff his due; br bo taken up, capratur, 
to pay a fine to the king, in caſe of any forcible injury. 
But now, by ſtat. 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 12. no writ of 
capias (hall iſſue for this fine, but the plaintiff ſhall pay 
6s. 84. and be allowed it againſt the defendant in his 
other coſts, In the court of common pleas, they enter 
that the fine is remitted ; but in the- court of king's 
bench, they take no notice of any fine or capias at all. 

CAPICATINGA, in the Materia Medica, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the acorus Aſiaticus, or 
Aſiatic ſweet-flag. 

CAPIDODIUS, in 1-hthyology, a name given by Paulus 
Jovius, and ſome others, to the fiſh we call the GRAaM- 
PUS, and the generality of authors the okca. Accord- 
ing to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the delphinus 
or dolphin: and it is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the 
name of the dolphin with the ſnout bending upwards, 
and with broad ſerrated teeth. 

CAPIGI, a porter, or door-keeper of the Turkiſh Seraglio. 

There are about five hundred capigis, or porters, in the 
Seraglio, divided into two companies; one conſiſting of 
three hundred, under a chief called Capigi-Baſſa, who 
has a ſtipend of three ducats per day; the other conſiſts 
of two hundred, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cuccicapigi, 
and their chief Cuccicapigi-Baſſa, who has two ducats. 
The capigis have from ſeven to fifteen aſpers per day; 
ſome more, others leſs, Their buſineſs is to aſſiſt the 
janizaries in the guard of the firſt and ſecond gates of 
the Seraglio; ſometimes all together; as when the Turk 
holds a general council, receives an embaſlador, or goes 
to the moſque; and ſometimes only in part; being 
ranged on either fide to prevent people entering with 
arms, any tumults being made, &c. The word, in its 
original, ſignifies gate. 

TCAPILLAMENT, literally ſigniſies hair, being ſormed of 

the Latin capillus, of caput, q. d. hair of the head. Hence 
the word is figuratively applied to ſeveral things, which, 
en account of their length, or their fineneſs, reſemble 
hairs: as, 

CarilttaMENTS of their nerves, the fine fibres, or filaments, 
whereof the nerves are compoſed. 

APILLAMENTS, in Botany, more uſually called sTa MINA, 
are thoſe ſmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the 
middle of flovers; and are headed with little knobs, 
called APICES. 

Bradley ſeems to reſtrain capillaments to the ſmaller 
flowers; and ſtamina (which he corruptly calls apices) to 
the larger. | . 

CaPlLLAMENT is alſo applied to the ſtrings or threads 

about the roots of plants. 

CAPILLARY, of the Latin capillus, a hair, is applied to 
ſeveral things, to intimate their exceeding ſmallneſs, 
'or fineneſs, reſembling that of a hair. 

CAPILLARY veſſels, in Anatomy, are the leaſt, minuteſt, in- 
ſenſible ramifications of the veins and arteries ; which, 
when cut, or broken, yield but very little blood, 

The capillary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer 
than hairs : they are beſt compared to the threads of cob- 
webs, and are ſometimes called evaneſcent veſſels. 

CarltliLaRky, or CAPILLACEOUS plants, a ſpecies of plants, 
thus denominated .rom their form, and manner of 
growth, as having no principal ſtalk, or ſtem, with 
branches, &c. ſhooting out of the fame; but growing 
from the ground, like hairs from the head: and bearing 
their ſeed in little tuſts, or prominences, on the back- 
fide of their leaves. 

The principal of theſe is the capilla veneris, or ADIAN- 
TUM; from which the reſt take their name. 

This genus is placed in Linnzus's twenty-fſourth claſs, 
entitled Cryptogamiaz where he has ranged the ferns, 
maidenhairs, polypodium, &c. with the moſs, muſh- 
room, and all thofe plants which do not produce flowers 
eo nſpicuous to the naked eye; being either concealed in, 
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their fructiſication, or ſo ſmall as not to be perceived 
without the help of glaſſes. The firſt order of this claſs 
is ferns, &c. moſt of which have their flowers and ſeeds 
on the backs of their leaves. 
Capillary plants amount to much the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe denominated aCAULOSE plants. See Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 186, p. 284. 
All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine, eſpe- 
cially in making of Sb, (64 {ſyrups; to which, won= 
derful virtues are attributed. But, in effect, cnly the 
capillary of Montpelier, adiantum album Monſpelienſe, and” 
that of Canada, adiantum album Canadenſe, ate regularly 
= for that purpoſe : the reſt only ſerve to counterfeit 
them. ; . 

CAPILLAR1s or CapilLAaTA, Arber, an ancient tree at 
Rome, on which the feſtal virgins when ſhaven for their 
ome, hung up their hair, and conſecrated it to the 
gods. / 

CAPILLARY is alſo uſed by Mincraliſis in ſpeaking of ores 
which ramify or ſhoot out tine branches like threads. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwite called arboreſcent and firiated. Woodward 
{peaks of capillary or aboreſcent filver, and iron; Grew 
deſcribes a piece of pure capillary copper trom the mine 
at Heragrunt, the ſeveral ſtriæ, or capilli of which are 


ſhort, of a reddiſh golden colour, growing together al- 
molt like thoſe of the little ſlone-mols. 


CAPILLARY roots. See FLBROSE roots. 

CAPILLARY tubes, in Phyſics, are little pipes, whoſe canals 
are the narroweſt poſſible; not ſuch, whoſe diameters 
do not exceed that of a common hair; tor none ſuch can 
be made. The uſual diameter of capillary tubes, is a 
half, third, or fourth of a line: though Dr. Hock aſ- 
ſures us he drew tubes in the flame of a lamp much 
ſmaller, as fine almoſt as a thread of a cobweb. 

CAPILLARY tubes, the aſcent of water, &c. in, is a famous 
phznomenon which bas long embarraſſed the philoſo- 

hers. Let one end of a ſmall tube, open at both ends, 
immerged in water, and the liquor within the tube 
will riſe to ſome ſenſible height above the external ſur- 
face : or immerge two or more tubes in the ſame fluid, 
one of them a capillary one, and the other conſiderably 
larger; the water will aſcend conſiderably higher in the 
capillary tube than the other, in the reciprocal ratio of 


the diameters of the tubes, both in open air and in 
vacuo. See ASCENT. 


Mr. Haukſbee, and others, have recourſe to the attrac- 


tion of the annuli of the concave ſurface of the tube; to 
which opinion Dr. Morgan ſubſeribes. | 

But fince in every capi/lar y tube, the height to which the 
water will ſpontancouſly aſcend, is reciprocally as the 
diameter of. the tube; it follows, that the ſurface, con- 
taining the ſuſpended water, is always a given quantity. 
But the column of water ſuſpended in every tube, is as 
the diameter of the tube: therefore, if the attraction of 
the containing ſurface be the cauſe of the water's tuſ- 
penſion ; it will follow, that equal cauſes produce un- 
equal effects; which is abſurd. And, again, not only 
his ſolution, but his phænomenon alſo, is extended too 
far: for it is not in all fluids that the phenomenon ob- 
tains ; but in mercury the very contrary is found ; that 
fluid in a tubs not riſing ſo high as the level of that in 
the veſſel; and the defect being found the greater, as 
the tube is ſmaller. 

We muſt, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin's ſolution of this 
phznomenon, which is well ſupported by experiments. 
The ſuſpenſion of the water (on that gentleman's 
* ſyſtem) is owing to the attraction of the periphery of 
the concave ſurface of the tube, to which the upper 
« ſurface of the water is contiguous, and adheres ;” 
this being the only part of the tube, from which the 
water mult recede upon its ſubliding ; and conſequently 
the only one which, by the force of its coheſion and at- 
traction, oppoſes the deſcent of the water. This be 
ſhews to be a cauſe proportional to the eflect; becauſe 
the periphery, and the ſuſpended column, are both ig 
the ſame proportion as the diameter of the tube, 'The 
ſuſpenſion thus accounted for, the ſeemingly ſpontane- 
ous aſcent will eaſily be ſolved : for ſince the water that 
enters a capillary tube, as ſoon as its orifice is dipped 
therein, has its gravity taken off by the attraction ol the 
periphery, with which its upper ſurface is in contaQt, it 
mult neceſſarily riſe higher; partly by the preſſure of the 
ſtagnant water, and partly by the attraction of the pe- 
riphery, immediately above that which is already conti- 
guous to it. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. p. 423, & c. No 
355. or Cotes's Hyd. and Pneum. Lect. p. 265. 

Some doubt whether the law holds throughout, of the 
aſcent of the fluid being always higher as the TUBE is 
ſmaller; Dr. Hook's experiments, with tubes almoſt as 


fine as cobwebs, ſeem to ſhew the contrary, The water 


in theſe, he obſerves, did not rife iv high as one. would 
CE have 
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have expected. The higbeſt be ever found was at 21 
inches above the level of the water in the baſon, which 
is much ſhort of what it ought to have been by the law 
above mentioned. 

Capillary tubes which naturally diſcharge water only in 
ſeparate drops, yield, when electrified, a continued and 
accelerated ſtream; and the acceleration is proportional 
to the ſmallneſs of the tube: and the effect of electricity 
is ſo conſiderable, that it produces a continued ſtream 
from a very ſmall tube, out of which the water had not 
before been able to drop. Prieſtley's Hiſt. Electr. 8vo. 
vol. i. p. 171. ed. 3d. 

CAPILLARY __ Many ſmall veſſels of animal bodies 
have been diſcovered by the modern invention of inject- 
ing the veſſels of animals with a coloured fluid, which 
upon cooling grows hard. But though moſt anatomiſts 
know the manner of filling the large trunks, few are ac- 
quainted with the art of filling the capillaries. Mr. Monro 
has given us what he, after many trials, has found moſt 
ſucceſsful, in the Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. i. art. 9. where 
he enters into a very nice detail of the operation, to 
which we muſt refer the curious. Some particulars we 
ſhall give under the head 1NJECT1ON, 

CariLLARY worms, in Children, are the ſame with what 
are otherwiſe called CRINONES, comodones, and dracun- 
culi. 

CarilLARY frafure. See CAPILLATION. 

CAPILLATION, or Car1iLLARY frafture, according to 
ſome writers, is a fracture in the fkull, ſo ſmall that it 
can ſcarce be perceived; but yet it often proves mortal. 
See FRACTURE. 

CAPILLITIUM Penerts, in Phyſiology, denotes a meteor 
appearing in the air, in form of fine threads reſembling a 
ſpider's web. 
Some think that the capillitium Veneris derives its origin 
from a cloud, the watery parts of which having been ex- 

baled by the ſun's heat, only the earthy and ſulphureous 
parts are left behind, which ſhoot into this figure. 
It is ſometimes alſo found hanging about woods and 
coppices, or even extended on the ground like a fine 
net frequently enough miſtaken for ſpiders webs. 

CAPILLUS. See Hair. 

Carittus Veneris. See ADIANTUM. 

CAPIPLENIUM, from caput, head, and plenus, full, is uſed 
by ſome authors for a catarrh 3 but more properly, by the 
Italian phyſicians for a continual heavineſs of the head, 
frequent at Rome, and almoſt endemic. 

CAPISCOLUS, or Car1scnOLvus, in Eccigſiaſtical Iſriters, 
denotes a dignitary in certain carhedrals, who had the 
ſuperintendency of the choir, or band of muſic, anſwer- 
ing to what in other churches is called CHANTER or 

recentor. 

he word is alſo written cabiſcolus, and caputſchelæ, q. d. 
the head of the ſchool, or band of muſic. 
The capi/colus is alſo called colaſticus, as having the in- 
ſtruQion of the young clerks and choriſters, how to per- 
form their duty. | 

CAPISTRUM, among the Ancient Mu/icians, was a kind 
of headſtall, or bridle made of leather, faſtened round 
the head, which paſſing over the mouth, compreſſed the 
lips and cheeks ſo cloſe, that the perſon, whatever effort 
he made, could not give his pipe, or flute, above the due 
quantity of wind requiſite to make it ſpeak. 

"The figure of a mulician equipt with a capi/irum, is given 
by Salmaſius, who maintains it to be that of Marſyas the 
ſatyr, who according to Plutarch, was the inventor of 
this inſtrument; in virtue of which he had even dared to 
contend with Apollo. It was copied from an ancient 
ſeal, formerly belonging to Velſerus. Plut. Sympoſ. lib. 
vii. cap. 8. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 585. 

Some pretend that the uſe of the capiſirum was to hide 
the deformity of bloated cheeks, and a gaping mouth, 
eſpecially where the teeth were bad; others that it was 
intended to ſave the lips and checks from being extended 
ſo as to endanger burſting ;z others, to ſortify the part, 
that it might yield the ſtronger noiſe, But the chief uſe 
appears to have been, to temper and moderate the breath, 
and prevent its animating the pipe beyond the due pitch. 
See PHORBAA. 

The chemiſts give the denomination capi/trum auri to 
uo Ax. 

Carisrkuu, in Surgery, a headſtall, or bandage uſed in 
caſe of injuries of the head, eſpecially fractures of the 

aw. 

CAPITA, or Cariruu, in Antiquity, denotes a tax a- 
mong the Romans for the maintenance of the horſes in 
the army, levied according to the number of heads 
thereof, 

CaP1Ta, diſtribution by, is ſuch a diſtribution, that every 
man has an equal ſhare of per/onal eſtate when all the 
claimants claim in their own rights, as in equal degree 
of kindred, and not jure repreſentationis. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. ii. p. 517. 5 9 
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Carr, ſucceſſion by, is that where the claimants are next 

in degree to the anceſtor, in their own right, and not 

12 7 of repreſentation. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 218. 

CAPITAL, of the Latin caput, is uſed on various occa- 

ſions, to exprefs the relation of a head, chief, 

pal : thus, 

CariTAL city, intimates the principal ciTy of a kingdom, 
province, or ſtate; as, London 1s the capital, or capital 
city of England; Moſcow, of Ruſſia; Conſtantinople, of 
the Ottoman empire; Rouen, of Normandy, &c. See 
METROPOLIS, 

M. Bayle has a diſcourſe on the advantages of being 
born and living in the capital of the country. 

CAPITAL court, capitalis curia, the chief manor-houſe, or 
place-houſe where the lord of the manor holds his 
COURT 3 calied alſo in Kent the court-lodge. 
Capital-court is ſometimes uſed for the ſame with capita! 
MESSUAGE. 

CAPITAL honour, capitalis honor, denotes the chief honour 
or prime barony of the whole county, as that in ancient 
times uſually enjoyed by the count or earl of ſuch county. 

CAPITAL lord, capitalis dominus, the lord of the fee, from 
whom the eſtate is held by interior tenants. 

CAPITAL pidlure, in Painting, denotes one of the moſt ex- 
cellent pieces of any celebrated matter. 

F. Chamillard gives a liſt of the pieces of each famous 
painter, and the places where they are found. 

CAPITAL, or CAPITAL flock, in Commerce, is the fund, or 
ſtock, of a trading company, or corporation : or the 
ſum of money which they jointly ſurniſh, or contribute, 
to be employed in trade. 

It is alſo uſed to denote the ſtock which a merchant or 
tradeſman employs in buſineſs on his own account. 

The power given by parliament to the South-Tea com- 
pany, to increaſe their capital, was the ſource of all the 
miſchief which enſued in the year 1720. 

CarITAL, in Money Matters, denotes the ſum of money 
pu out to intereſt, 

n which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with principal, and 
ſtands oppofed to intereſt. 

CAPITAL crime, is that which ſubjects the criminal to a 
capital puniſhment z i. e. to the loſs of life, either natu- 
ral, or civil. 

CArITAL bees, are the ſtrong lees made by the ſoap-boilers 
from pot- aſhes. 

They are alſo uſed, in Surgery, as a Cauſtic; and to 
make the lapis infernalis. 

Car IrAL letters. See CAPITALS. 

CAPITAL medicines, in Pharmacy, ate the great or princi- 
pal preparations of the ſhops : theſe are remarkble for 
the number of their ingredients, and their extraordinary 
virtues ; ſuch as Venice treacle, mithridate, &c. 

Carir AI, in Architedture, the uppermoſt part of a co- 
lumn, or pilaſter, ſerving as the head, or crowning 
thereof; placed immediately over the ſhaft, and under 
the entablature, 

CAPITAL of a column, properly, is that whoſe plan is round. 
Whereas the CAPITAL of a pilaſter is that whoſe plan is 
ſquare, or at leaſt rectilinear. | 
The capital is a principal and eſſential part of an order 
of a column, or pilaſter : it is made differently in the dif- 
ferent orders; and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
and characteriſes the orders themſelves. 

CAPITAL, Tuſcan, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned: its 
members, or parts, are but three; viz. an abacus ; un- 
der this, an ovolo, or quarter-round ; and under that, a 
gorge, or coralino. The gorge, or neck, terminates in 
an aſtragal, or fillet belonging to the fuſt, or ſhaft.— 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. | 
The character of this capital, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed | 
from the Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is ſquaie, and 
2 plain, and has no ogee, or other moulding; and 
that there are no annulets under the ovolo. 

Indeed, authors vary a little as to the character of the 
Tuſcan capital. Vignola gives the abacus a fillet, in lieu 
of an ovolo; Vitruvius and Scamozzi add an aſtragal 
and fillet, between the ovolo and neck; Serlio only a 
fillet ; Philander rounds the corner of the abacus. In 
the Trajan column there is no neck ; but the aſtragal of 
the ſhaft is confounded with that of the capital. 

The height of this capital is the ſame with that of the 
baſe, viz. one module, or ſemidiameter. Its projecture 
is equal to that of the cincture at the bottom of the co- 
lumn; viz. eight fifths of the module. See Col uux. 

CAITAIL, Doric, beſide an abacus, an ovolo, and a gorge, 
in common with the Tuſcan, has three annulets, or little 
2 members, underneath the ovolo, in lieu of the 

aſtragal in the Tuſcan ; and a talon, cima, or ogee, with 
a fillet over the abacus. See figs 25. | 
Authors vary too, as to the characters of this cap 
Palladio, Vignola, &c. put roſes under the corners of 


or princi- 


| the abacus, and in the neck of the capital. 
The height of this capital, Vitruvius, &c. make 3 i 
a Uez 
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dule; and its projecture thirty-ſeren minutes and 2 


half. —See Tab. Arith. fig. 25. | 

CariTAL, Ionic, is compoſed of three parts: an abacus, 
conſiſting of an ogee, and a fillet ; under this a rind, 
which produces the volutes, or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential 
part of this capital; and, at the bottom, an ovolo, or 
quarter-round : the aſtragal, under the ovolo, belongs to 
the ſhaft. The middle part is called the rind, or bark, 
from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark of a tree latd 
on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented by the ovolo, and 
ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have 
twiſted into the volutes. f 
The ovolo is adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes 
called, from their oval form: the Greeks call it the 
echinos. | 
The height of this capital M. Perrault makes eighteen 
minutes; its projecture, one module, ſeven tenths. — 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. | 
The difference in the character of this capital flow 
moſtly from the different management of the volures 
and conſiſt in this: that in the antique, and ſome of the 
modern, the cye of the volute anſwers not the aſtragal 
of the top of the ſhaft, as Vitruvius, and molt of the 
moderns, make it; that the face of the volutes, which 
uſually make a flat. are ſometimes curved and convexed, 
ſo that the circumvolutions go advancing outwards; as is 
frequent in the antique : 5 the border, or rim of the 
ſcroll in the volute, is ſometimes not only a plain ſweep, 
as ordinarily; but the ſweep is accompanied with a fil- 
jet: th:t the leaves which inveſt the balluſter, are ſome- 
times long and narrow ; fometimes larger and broader : 
that the two faces of the volutes are ſometimes joined at 
the outer corner; the balluſters meeting in the inner, to 
make a regularity between the faces on front and back 
of the building, with thoſe of the ſides: that among the 
moderns, ſince Scamozzi, the Ionic capital has been al- 
tered, andthe four faces made a like, by taking away the 
balluſter, and hollowing all the taces of the volutes in- 
wards, as in the Compolite : that Scamozzi, and ſome 
others, make the volutes to ſpring out from the ovolo, as 
from a vale, after the manner of the modern Compoſite; 
whereas in the antique the bark paſſes between the ovolo 
and abacus quite tight, only twiſting at its extremites, 
to form the volute. And, laſtiy, that of late years the 
ſculptors have added a kind of little feſtoons, ſpringing 

from the flower whoſe ſtalk lies on the firſt circumvolu- 
tion of the volute; and ſuppoſed to repr=ſent the locks 
of halt hanging down on both ſides of the face. See 
Io Nic. 

Capiral, Corinthian, is much the richeſt : it has no ovolo ; 

and its «bacus is very different from thoſe of the Tuſcan, 

Doric, and Ionic; as having its faces circular, and hol- 
lowed inward, with a roſe in the middle of each ſweep: 
inſt-ad of an ovolo, and annulets, here is only a brim of 
a vaſe; aud the neck is much lengthened and enriched 
with a double row of eight leaves-in each, bending their 
heads downwards; and between them, {mall ſtalks ari- 
ſing : whence ſpring the volutes; which do not teſem- 
ble thoſe of the Ionic capital; and which, inſtead of the 
four in the Ionic, are here ſixteen ; four on each fide, 
under the four horns of the abacus, where the volutes 
meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns back towards the 
corner of the abacus, The leaves are divided, each 


making three ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof they are | 


compoſed : each lefler leaf is, again, generally parted 
into five, called live- leaves; ſometimes into three and 
called laurel-leaves : the middle leaf, which bends down, 
is paited into eleven. In the middle, over the leaves, 
is a flower, ſhooting out between the ſtems and volutes, 
like the roſe in the abacus. The height of this capital is 
two modules and one thitd;z and its projecture, one and 
ſeven thirds. | 

The difference in the charaQter of this 22 are, that 
in Vitruvius, &c. the leaves are in form of the acanthus; 
whereas, in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive- 
leaves : that their leaves are uſually unequal, the under- 
molt being made commonly talleſt, ſometimes the ſhort- 
eſt, though ſometimes they are all equal. Sometimes 
the leaves are ruffled ; ſometimes quite plain: the firſt 
row generally belly out towards the bottom, but are 
ſometimes (traight : ſometimes the horns of the abacus are 
ſharp at the corners, which ſeems agreeable to the rules 
of Vitruvius; but they are more- commonly cut off. 
There is ſome dillerence too, in the form and ſize of the 


roſe: again, the volutes are ſometimes joined to each | 


other; ſometimes wholly ſeparate : ſometimes the ſpires 
of the volutes continue twiſting even to the end of the 
ſame courle ;- and ſometimes they turn back again near 
the centre, in the form of an S.—Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 21. 
and 27. | 

CariTAL, Compoſite, is ſo called, becauſe compoſed of 


members borrowed from the capitals of the other columns. 
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It takes a quarter - round, or oyolo, ſtom the Doric; ar. 
aſtragal under this, together with volutes, or ſcrolls, 
from the Ionic; and a double row of leaves from the 

Corinthian, which it reſembles in moſt other things; 
conſiſting, generally, of the ſame members, and the 
ſame proportions. In the middle of the abacus is a 
flower ; and under the thorns, leaves which return up- 
ward, as in the Corinthian indeed, inſtead of ſtalks in 
the Corinthian, the Compoſite has ſmall flowers, lying 
cloſe to the vaſe, or bell; twiſting round towards the 
_ of the face of the capital, and terminating in the 
role. 
The height of the Compoſite capital is two modules and 
one third; and its projecture, one module and two thirds, 
as in the Corinthian, —See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. 
The differences of the character of this capital conſiſt in 
this; that the volutes, which ordinarily deſcend, and 
touch the leaves, are, in ſome works of the antique, ſe- 
parate from them : that the leaves, which are generally 
unequal in height, the lower rank being talleſt, are 
ſometimes equal: that the volutes of the moderns gene- 
rally ſpring out of the vaſe : whereas, in the antique, 
they ordinarily run ſtraight the length of the abacus, over 
the ovolo, without ſtriking into the vaſe: that the vo- 
lutes, whoſe thickneſs is contrated in the middle, and 
enlarged above and below in the antique, have their ſides 
parallel in the works of the moderns: and, laſtly, that the 
volutes, which have been hitherto, both by. the ancients 
and moderns, made as if ſolid, are now much lighter, 
and more airy; the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a 
diſtance from each other. 
For the proportions of the ſeveral members of the capitals 
of columns, fee Cotuux. See alſo each member un- 
Aer its proper head, as ABacus, ACaNTHUs, VoOLUTE, 
&c. 
Some architects diftinguiſh the Tuſcan and Doric capi- 
tals, which have no ornaments, by the title of capitals of 
mouldings; and the three others, which bave leaves and 
ornaments, they call capitals of ſculpture. 

CarPiTAL, Angular, is that which bears the return of an 
entablature, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſ- 
piece. 

CAPITAL, Folded, in Architecture, that of a pilaſter in a 
re- entering angle, whether right or obtuſe. 

CariTal, Mutilated, that whoſe projecture is leſs on 
one hide than another, as being too near ſome adjacent 
body or angle. | 

CAPITAL, Attic, that which has water-leaves in the 
gorgerin. 

CAPITALS, Symbolical, thoſe adorned with the attributes of 
heathen deities. Such are moſt of the.antique capitals, 
in which we find thunderbolts and eagles from Jupiter, 
trophies from Mars, lyres from Apollo, &c. Such alſo 
among the moderns are thoſe which bear the arms and 
devives of a nation, the marks of a victory, a dignity, 
or the like. 

CAPITAL of a ballu/ter, is that part which crowns the bal- 
luſter; which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the 

| capitals of ſome columns, particularly the Ionic. 

CAPITAL of a Niche, is a kind of little canopy over a ſhal- 
low niche, covering or crowning a ſtatue. 

CAPITAL of @ Triglyph, is the plat-band over the triglyph 
called, by Vitruvius, tia. It is ſometimes alio a tri- 
glyph which does the office of a capital to a Doric pi- 
laſter. 

The capitals of triglyphs, according to Vitruvius, are to 
be a ſixth part of the module. Over them is to be placed 
a corona, | 

CAPITAL, in Chemiſtry, ſignifies the head of an ALEMELc. 

CarPITAL of a Baſtion, in Fortification, is a line drawn from 
the angle of the polygon to the point of the BASTIOx. 
The capitals of baſtions are from thirty-five to forty fa. 
thoms long, from the point of the baſtion to the point 
where the two demigorges meet. 

CAPITAL of a Lantern, the covering which terminates the 
lantern of a dome, either in the figure of a bell, as that 
of the Sorbonne; or of a cupola, or a ſpiral, as that of 
the church of Sapienza at Rome. 

CAPITAL of a Mill, the covering thereof in form of a cone, 
which turns vertically on the round tower, in order to 
expoſe the ſails to the wind. 

CAPITALS, in Printing, large or initial letters, wherein 
titles, &c. are compoſed 3 and with which all periods, 
verſes, &c. Commence. 

All proper names of men, conntries, kingdoms, terms 

of arts, ſciences, and dignities, uſually begin with ca- 

tals. 

The ancient MSS, both Greek and Latin, are written 

wholly in capitals. 

In the early days of printing, there were alſo ſeveral edi - 

tions of books in capitals, as of Homer, the Greek An- 
| thology, — B Jobannes Laſcaris ſeems to 


have 
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| have brought the ancient printers to give editions in 


capitalt. . 
Carr; ALrs reflexa, in 2 See CaPELINE. 
CAPITANA, or CArTAIN galley, the chief or principal 
alley of a ſtate, not dignified with the title of a king- 
om. 
The capitane was anciently the denomination of the chief 
galley of France, which the commander went on board 
of. "But ſince the ſuppreſſion of the office of captain-ge- 
neral of the gallies in 1669, they have no capitana, but 
the firſt galley is called reale, and the ſecond patrone. 

CAPITANEATE, in a general ſenſe, the fame with ca- 
PITANIA 
Capitaneates, in Pruſſia, a kind of noble feuds, or 
eſtates, which, beſides their revenue, raiſe their owners 
to the rank of nobility. They are otherwiſe called 
ftaroflics. Bibl. Germ. tom. vi. p. 11. 20S 

CAPITANEI, or CTAN EI, in Italy, was a denomination 
given to all dukes, marquiſſes, and counts, who were 
called capitanea regis. The ſame appellation was alſo 
given to perſons of inferior rank who were inveſted with 
fees, ſotmerly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation va/vaſores 
majores. Du-Cange. 

CAPITANEUS, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes a tenant 
in CAPITE, or chief. Ns: 

 CartTanevus ccclefæ, the ſame with advocate, Du-Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat, tom. i. p. 802. 

CAPTTANIA, the office or dignity of a captain, and more 
eſpecially a perpetual feud, See CaPITANEATE. 
APITANIA is alſo a denomination given to the twelve go- 
vernments eſtabliſhed by the Portugueſe in Braſil, 

CAPITATIA Plante, in Botany, are thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers are fiſtulat, compoſed ot many edged and hollow 


little lowers. They were thus called by Mr. Ray, be- | 


cauſe their ſcaly calyx (or cup of the flower) molt uſually 
ſwells out into a large round head, containing within 
it the pappous ſeed : as in the carduus, centaury, gnap- 
weed, cinara, citſium, lappa major, eyanus, &c. 
APITATION, a tax or impoſition, raiſed on each per- 
ſon, in conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, 
rank, &c. This kind of tribute is very ancieht, and an- 
ſwers to what the Greeks call exzePa>aoy; the Latins, 
capita, capitatio, and tributum, or tributum capitas, or capi- 
tulare. By this term, taxes on the perſon are diſtin- 
guiſhed from taxes on merchandiſe, which were called 
vecligalia, quia vchebantur. SS 
Cariræario allo denotes a certain ſum of money impoſed 
r head, in exigencies of ſtate. 
Cap 
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ITATUS, in Tchthyology, a name given by Johannes | 


Cuba, and ſome others, to that fiſh which we commonly 
call the bull-head, and miller's thumb, the cottus and gobio 
capitatus of authors. It is of the genus of the cotti, ac- 
cording to the Artedian ſyſtem, and it is diſtinguiſhed by 
that author by the name of the ſmooth ſcaleleſs cortus. 

CAPITE, in Law, an ancient tenure, whereby the perſon 
held of the king immediately, as of his crown, either by 
knight's ſervice, or ſoccage. | 
By a ſtatute, 12 Car. II. c. 24. all ſuch tenures by 
knights ſervice of the king, or of any other perſon, 
knights ſervice, in capite, or SOCCAGE, with all rights, 
&c. are annulled, 

CayITE, cen, in Antiquity, the loweſt rank of Roman 
citizens, who in public taxes were rated the leaſt of all, 

being ſuch as were never worth above 365 aſſes. 


They were ſuppoſed to have been thus called, becauſe 


they were rather counted and marſhalled by their heads 
than their eſtates. Aul. Gel. lib. vii. cap. 13. 
The capite cenſi made part of the ſixth claſs of citizens, 
being below the proletarii, who formed the other moiety 
of that claſs, | 
The capite cenſi were not inrolled in the army, as being 
judged not able to ſupport the expences of war; for in 
thole days the ſoldiers maintained themſelves. It does 
not appear that before Caius Marius any of the Roman 
enerals liſted the capite cenſi in their armies. Salluſt. 
ug. p. 135. 5 I : 
CAPITIS nonvs, in Antiquity, the name given by Fallopius, 
to one of the muſcles of the head, deſcribed by Albinus 
under the name of the rectus capitis internus major, and 
by Winſlow and others under that of the rectus capitis 
anterior longus. See HEAD. | 
Cariris par tertium, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallo- 


pius, and others of his time, to a muſcle ſince called, by | 


Winſlow, coOMPLEXUS miner, and maſtoideus lateralis; 
and by Cowper and Albinus, trachelomaſtoidæus. 
CAPITO, in [chthyology, the chub; it is alſo called by ſome au- 
thors the cephalus and ſpualus, and cyprinus, and in ſome 
parts of England the chevin, It is a longer bodied fiſh than 
the carp ; aud its head is black, large, aud ſomewhat flat. 


It has no teeth either in the jaws, palate, tongue, or 
throat; its tail is forked, and all its fins are of a bluiſh | 


black colour. Its belly is ſome what prominent; it is a 


— 


; river fich, and loves the corett of old ſtumps of tree; 
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and hollow banks, and gives the angler much diverſion: 
it will not live in ds3 it ſpawns in May, and is in 
beſt ſeaſon in April, when ſu!l of ſpawn; but is never a 
very delicate fiſh. Ray. See Chun. | 
CAri ro is alſo a name given by ſeveral authors to the mug! 
or mullet, Gaza ſeems to have given riſe to this error : 
he found the word cxrHALuUS in Atiſtotle as the name 
of the mullet, and tranſſated it by the word rupito; not 
confidering, that he by that name confounded this ff 
with another, namely, the chvb. 
CAriro anodromus, in 1chthyology. See ZrrtaA. 
Cairo cæruleus, the blue cub, a fiſh common in the Da- 
nube, and other of the large rivers in Germany, and 
frequently called the JENTLING. 
CariTo rapax, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
a _ CORVUS piſcis, a fiſh of the ſhape of dur rivet- 
chub. 
CAPITOL, CArrrottuu, in Antiquity, a famous fort, 
or caſtle, on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein 
was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, thence alſo denomi- 
nated Capitolinus, in which the ſenate anciently aſſem- 
bled ; and which ſtill ſerves as the city-hall, or town- 
houſe, for the meeting of the conſervators of the Roman 
people. 

It had its name Capitol from caput, a man's head; ſaid 
to have been found freſh, Mid yet bleeding, vpon dig- 
ing the foundation of the temple, built in honour of 
. Arnobius adds, that the man's name was 

Tolus; whence caputtolium. 
The firſt foundations of the Capitel were laid by Tarquin 
the Elder, in the year of Rome 139. His ſucceſſor, 
Servius, raiſed the walls; and Tarquin the Proud fi- 
niſhed it in the year 221: but it was not conſecrated 
tili the third year after the expulſion of the kings, and 
eſtabliſhment of the conſulate. The ceremony of the 
dedication of the temple was performed by the conſul 
Horatius, in 246. 
The Capitol conſiſted of three parts: a nave, ſacred to 
Jupiter; and two wings, or iſles, to Juno and Minerva. 
It was aſcended by ſtairs; Lipſius reckons one hundred 
in number, becauſe there were ſo many in the aſcent of 
the Tarpeian rock. The frontiſpiece and ſides were en- 
compaſſed with galleries, wherein thoſe, who had the 
honour of a triumph, entertained the ſenate at a magni- 
| ficent banquet, after the performance of ſacrifice to the 
gods. Both inſide and outſide were enriched with nu- 
merous armaments ; the ſtatue of Jupiter, with his golden 
thunderbolt, his ſceptre, and crown, were the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed. : : 
In the ſame Capitol there were, likewiſe, a temple to Ju- 
piter the Guardian, and another to Juno; with the 
mint: and on the deſcent of the hill was the temple of 
Concord. | 
The Capitol was burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt under 
Veſpaſian : it was burnt a ſecond time by lightning un- 
der Titus; and was again reſtored by Domitian. 
Anciently the name Capitol was likewiſe applied to all 
the principal temples, in molt of the colonies throughous 
the Roman empire : as, at Conſtantinople, Jeruſalem, 
Carthage, Rayenna, Capua, &c. 
CAPITOLINE Games, Ludi CAPITOLINI, were annual 
ames, or combats, inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of 
; Kane Capitolinus; and in commemoration of the Ca- 
pitol's not being ſurpriſed by the Gauls. 
Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremony conſiſted 
in the public cryer's putting up the Hetrurians to ſale by 
auction: they alſo took an old man, tying a golden 
bulla to his neck, ſuch as were worn by their children, 
and expoſed him to the public derifion. Feſtus ſays, 
they dreſſed him in a prætexta, hung a bulla at his neck; 
not as accounting him a child, but becauſe this was an 
ornament of the kings of Hetruria. 
There was alſo another kind of Capito/ine games, called 
Agones Capitolini, inſtituted by Domitian, and celebrated 
each five years; wherein there were rewards and crowns 
beſtowed on the victorious poets, and put on their heads 
by the emperor himſelf, Theſe games became ſo cele- 
brated that the manner of accounting time by luſtres, 
which had obtained till then, was changed, and they 
began to count by Capite/ine games, as the Greeks by 
Olympiads. The feaſt was not for poets alone, but alſo 
for ethletæ, orators, hiſtorians, comedians, mulicians, 


& c. 

CAPITOLINI, in Roman Antiquity, a college of men te- 
ſiding in the Capitol, to whom was committed the care 
of celebrating the Capitoline games. 

CAPITOUL, or CA fror, an appellation given to the 

chief magiſtrates of Tholouſe who have the adminillra- 

tion of juſtice and policy, both civil and mercantile, in 
the city, 


The Capiteuls at Tholouſe are much the ſame with the 
echevins 


CAP 


echevins at Paris, and the conſuls, bailiffs, burger-" 

maſters, mayors, and aldermen, &c. in 6ther cities. In 

ancient acts they are called con/ules capitularii, or capi- 

* and their body capitulum. From this laſt come the 
or 

pe hence, that they have the charge and cuſtody of 

the towi-houſe, which was anciently called capitol. 


The office only laſts one year, and ennobles the bearers. | 
In ſome ancient acts they are called capitulum nobilium | 


Toloſæ. Thoſe who have borne it, ſtyle themſclves after- 
wards burgeſſes. They are called to all general coun- 
cils, and have the jus imaginum ; that is, when the year 
of their adminiſtration is expired, their pictures are 
drawn in the town houſe; a cuſtom which they have 
retained from the ancient Romans, as may be ſeen in 
Sigonius. | 
CAPICOULATE, an appellation given to the ſeveral 
quarters or diſtriQts of the city of Tholouſe, each under 
the direction of a Cayr1TOUL ; much like the wards of 
London under their aldermen. 
Tholouſe is now divided into eight capitoulates or quar- 
ters, which is ſubdivided into moulans, each of which 
has its tithing-man, whoſe buſineſs is to inform the ca- 
itoul of what paſſes in his tithing, and to inform the in- 
E of the tithing, of the orders of the capitoul. 
CAPITULA ruralia, denote chapters held by the rural 
dean and-clergy within t recincts of each deanry, an- 
ciently held every three weeks, then once a month, and 
more ſolemnly once a year. | 
CAPITULAR, or CarrTULaARY, denotes an act paſſed 
in a chapter, either of knights, canons, or religious. 
The capitularia or capitulars of Charlemagne, Charles 
the Bald, &c. are the laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
made by thoſe emperors in the general councils, or aſ- 
ſemblies of the people: which was the way in which 
the conſtitutions of moſt ot the ancient princes were 
made; each perſon preſent, though a plebeian, ictting 
his hand to them. 
Some diſtinguiſh theſe from laws; and ſay, they were 
only ſupplements to laws. — They had their name, capi- 
tulars, Docanfe divided into capitula, chapters or ſections. 
Tn theſe capitulars did the whole French juriſprudence an- 
ci-nily conſiſt. In proceſs of time, the name was 
changed for that of ordonnances. = ; 
Some «iftinguith three kinds of capitulars, according to 
the difference of their ſubject- matter: thoſe on eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs, are really canons, extracted from councils ; 
thoſe on ſecular affairs, real laws; thoſe relating to par- 
ticular perſons, or occaſions, private regulations. | 
CAPITULATION, a treaty made with the garriſon or 
inhabitants of a place beſieged ; whereby they ſurrender 
themſelves up, on certain articles and conditions ſtipu- 
lated with the beſiegers. : 
Betore a ſurrender the governor of the garriſon gives 
orders for beating the CHAMADE, and for fixing one or 
more white colours on the rampart ; one of which re- 
mains either on the breach or rampart, during the time 
of negociation. When the chamade is beat, the fire 
ceaſes on both ſides, and the governor ſends ſome offi- 
cers of diſtinction to the commander in chief of the be- 
ſiegers, who deliver to them the conditions on which the 
governor propoſes to ſurrender the town; and as a ſecu- 
rity for theſe officers, the beſiegers ſend a like number 
into the town. If the governor's conditions are not ſa- 
tisfactory to the general of the befiegers, he preſcribes 
the conditions of ſurrender z threatening to allow no 
conditions, - if thoſe propoſed are not complied with 
within a certain time. If the conditions are too hard, 
the officers return, and the drums are beat upon the 
rampart, for the commencement of hoſtilities, During 
the ſuſpenſion of arms, no work ſhould be done for the 
ſecurity either of the beſieged or beliegers ; however, 
{tratagems are counted lawful, and ſhould be guarded 
againſt. | 
If the terms of capitulation are agreed upon, the governor 
ſends two or three of his principal officers into the camp, 
and the general ſends the ſame number, and of the fame 
rank, into the town, as a ſecurity for accompliſhing the 
capitulation. When every thing is finiſhed, the hoſtages 
on both fides return. The conditions of the beſieged are 
of various kinds, according to their circumſtances. A 
garriſon ſhould have proviſion and ammunition at leaſt 
tor three days, to be entitled to a compoſition, without 
which they are to be made priſoners of war; but this 
ſhould be known before the capitulation is ſigned. When 
the capitulation is ſettled, an officer of artillery from the 
beſiegets comes into the place with an officer of artillery 
from the garriſon, who takes an inventory of all the ar- 
tillery and ammunition remaining: and a commiſlary of 
proviſions takes au account of the proviſions. When- 
the beſieged have delivered a gate of the place to the be- 


s capitularii and capitouls. The appellative capitalini | C 
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the beſiegers is put under arms, and ranged in two nile 

at the head of which are the general and principal offi- 

cers, between which the garriſon paſſes. See farther on 

| this ſubject. Muller's Math. &c. vol. vi. p 197, &c. 
APITULATION denotes alſo a kind of treaty, pada con- 

venta, or original contract, drawn up by the electors, 

before the election of an emperor ; which the emperor 
is to ratify before his coronation, and to obſerve in- 
violably in the courſe of his reign. 
Theſe imperial capitillations have only been obtained ſince 
the time of Charles V. They were occaſioned by the 
jealouſy the German princes had entertained of the too 
great power of the emperor. Frederic, duke of Saxony, 
urnamed the Wiſe, paſſes for the author of the imperial 
capitulation z who, declining the empire, which was of- 
ſered him after the death of Maximilian, adviſed the 
electors to chooſe Charles V. under ſuch conditions as 
might ſecure the liberty of the empire. 

The deſign of the capitulation is, on the one hand, to pre- 

| vent the emperor from abuſing his power to the oppreſ- 
ſion of the people; and on the other, to prevent the 

people from breaking in on the juſt rights of the em- 
peror. The imperial capitulations are conſidered as fun- 
damental laws of the empire ; and though the drawing 
up, preſenting, procuring the ſignature, and taking care 
of the execution of them, be committed to the eleors, 
they are reputed the act of the ſtates of the empirc. 

, The king of the Romans alſo, when elected, ſigns the 
emperor's capitulation, as being in right of ſuch election 
to ſucceed to the empire after the death of the emperor. 

CAPI TULUM, in Anatomy, a little head, eſpecially of a 
bone, anſwering tothe Greek condylus. 

Car1TULUM, in Botany, a head, or compound flower, 
of any plant; being compoſed of many leaves and 
threads, or ſtamina, cloſely connected in a globous, cir- 

. cular, or diſcous figure; as the flowers of blucbottles, 
ſcabious, carduus, &c. 

CaPITULUM, in the Ancient Military Art, was a tranſverſe 
beam, wherein were holes through which paſſed the 
ſtrings whereby the arms of huge engines, as balliſtæ, 
catapultæ, and ſcorpions, wete played or worked. Vi- 
truv. de Arch. lib. 1. cap. 1. 

CAPITULUM, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, denoted part of a 

chapter of the Bible read and explained. 
In which ſenſe they ſaid, ire ad capitulum, to go to ſuch a 
lecture. Afterwards the place or apartment where ſuch 
tFeological exerciſes were performed, was denominated 
domus capituli. 

CAPWARD, in Zoology, in Portugueſe, a water-dog, 
which is deſcribed to be an amphibious animal, with a 
body like a hog, a head like a hare, and without a tail. 
It keeps itſelf almoſt continually on its poſteriors, like 
an ape. It is found in Brafil ; it lives all day in the ſea, 
and at night comes aſhore to ravage the gardens, and to 
root up the trees : the fleſh is wholeſome food. 

CAPIVI. See BALSAM. | | 

CAPNEL ZEON, from xamnvo;, ſmoke, and tv, vil, amohg 
Ancient Naturaliſts, denotes a ſpecies of reſin, which 
flows ſpontaneouſly, being warmer, thinner, and more 
fluid than all other ſorts of reſins, ſo as nearly to approach 
the nature of oil, and evaporating plentifully on being 
expoſed to the fire; whence the denomination, which 
imports as much as ſmoaking oil. It is ſometimes alſo 
called p;//anthos, or flower of pitch. 


which the Roman emperors levied for ſmoke, and 
which of conſequence was due from all, even the pooreſt, 
who = a fire. This was firſt invented by Nicephorus. 

CAPNISTON, among Ancient Phyficians, denotes oil whoſe 
fumes rendered aromatic by burning ſpices, are conveyed 
to a part affected. 

CAPNITIS, or CAPNnITAS jaſpis, in the Natural Hiſtorv 
of the Ancients, the name of a ſpecies of ebalcedony, of 
a browniſh ground, clouded with a large miſt of blackiſh, 
looking like a column of ſmoke. The ancients alſo called 
our common chalcedony a jaſper, not allotting any pe- 
culiar generical name to theſe miſty ſtones; and the 
name they gave this ſpecies very happily expreſſed its 
character, becauſe it looks exactly as if obſcured be a cloud 
of thick ſmoke. 
It is very common in the Eaſt- Indies, and is ſometimes 
found in Germany and France, but is ſeldom worked 
into any thing better than knife. hafts. 

CAPNOIDES, in Botany. See FumiTory. 

CAPNOMANCY, a k ind of divination by means of ſmoke 
uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices. 
The word comes from xa7vos, ſmoke, and wavyrua, divination. 
The general rule was, when the ſmoke was thin, and 
light, and roſe ſtraight up, it was a good omen; if the 
contrary, it was an ill one. 
There was alſo another ſpecies of capnemancy, ing 


ſiegers, the fir(t regiment of the army enters and mounts | 
gnard, When tbe garriſon leaves the place, the army of 


in the obſervation of the ſmoke riſing from poppy an 
jeſſamin- ſeeds caſt upon lightet coals, 


CAPO 


CAPNICON, in Antiquity, chimney-money, or a tax 
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CAPO, in [chthyology, a name given by Paulius Jovius and 
ſome others to the fiſh called coccyx by the ancient Greeks, 
coculus by the Latin writers, and by ſome lyra. 
ſpecies of the triglæ, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by. the 


name of the red trigla, with a bifid ſnout, and with the 


coverings of the gills ſtriated. 

Caro negro. See Duck. 

CaPo roſſo. See Duck. 

CAPOC, in Commerce, a ſort of cotton ſo fine. and ſo 
ſhort, that it cannot be ſpun. It is uſed in the Eaſt 
Indies to line palanquins, to make beds, matraſſes, 
cuſhions, pillows, &c. 

CAPOLLIN, in Botany, Mexicanorum Hernandez, ſeu Ce- 
raſus dulcis Indica, It is a tree of moderate bigneſs, with 


leaves like thoſe of an almond, or our country. cherry- | 


tree. The flowers hang down in bunches, which are 
ſucceeded by fruit reſembling our cherries. It bloſſoms 


in the ſpring, and bears fruit all the ſummer it requires | 


a temperate climate, and grows in gardens and fields in 
Mexico, as well ſpontaneouſly as by cultivation. 


The juice of the young buds mollifies the tongue when | 


parched by heat. A decoction of the bark being expoſed 


to the ſun for fifteen days, and the weight of a dram of it | 
taken, cures the dyſentery. The powder helps inflam- | 


mations. In times of dearth they make bread and, 
drink of the fruit ; but it affords an aliment inclining to 


- melancholy, giving a rankneſs to the breath, and making | 
the teeth black. There are three ſpecies of this tree, | 
which differ only in fruit; but all of them hang in] 


cluſters. 
CAPON, a cock chicken caſtrated young, generally as ſoon 
as left by the dam. 


The word is formed from the Latin caps, of the Greek | 


xanuy, which ſignifies the ſame. 


Capons, beſide their uſe for the table, ſerve to lead 


chickens, ducklings, turkey-pouts, pea-hens, pheaſants, 


or partridges, in lieu of their natural dams, over which | 


they have ſeveral advantages, by the largeneſs of their 


body, which will brood, or cover, thirty or forty young. | 


Capon's-tail graſs. See FESTUCA., ; 

CAPONE, in Jchthyology, a name given by the Italians to 
the fiſh' called the hirando and corvus by authors, and by 
Artedi made a ſpecies of the trigla. It is diſtinguiſhed 

from the reſt of this genus by that author under the 
name of the trigla with an aculeated head, and with 
three appendages on each fide to the pectoral fins, 

CAPONIERE, or CAaroNNIERE, in Fortification, is a 

paſſage from one work to another, ten or twelve feet 
wide, covered on each fide by a parapet, terminating in 
a ſlope or glacis. : 
In dry moats, the paſſage from the curtain to the ravelin, 
or that from the covert-way to the arrows or detached 
redoubts. are called caponieres. 
Single parapets raiſed at the entrance of the ditch, before 
the ravelin, behind which are placed ſmall cannons and 
men, to diſpute the paſſage over the ditch, are likewiſe 
called caponteres. 
The Caponiere differs from the coffer, in that the latter 
poſſeſſes the whole breadth of the ditch whereas the 
former only takes up part of it. See CopyER. 
Caponieres are partly under ground, and partly above jt. 
They are ſo well ſcreened at the top, that no bomb or 
carcaſs can penetrate them, 

CAPOT, at Picquet, is when one of the gameſters wins all 
the cards, in which caſe he gains forty points. 

CAPPADINE, in Commerce, a fort of filk flock, taken 

from the upper part of the ſilk-worm cod, after the true, 
Glk has been wound off. It is alſo called /affis and carbaſs, 
becauſe light ſtuffs under thoſe names are made of it. 

CAPPANUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name given by ſome 
authors to the ſea-worm which bores into the bottoms 
of ſhips. 

In order to prevent the pernicious effects of this worm, 
ſeveral ſhips have lately been ſheathed with copper. 

CAPPARIS, in Botany. See CAPER-buſh. 

CAPPEROL Coronde, a name 2 by the Ceyloneſe to a 
peculiar kind of cinnamon, eſteemed the third in value: 
this- bas a very ſtrong taſte and ſmell of camphor, and its 
name with the natives ſignifies camphorated cinnamon. 

he tree which produces it, grows very plentifully in 
many parts of the iſland of Borneo, but is not met with 
in the eaſtern parts of it. Ihis is often ſold to the Danes 
and Engliſh who come to trade on the coaſts of Coro- 
mandel; it is prohibited exportation from the iſland, but 
ſo long as only one port is open, there are people enough 
who will carry out great quantities of it. 
There is a ſpecies of canella very much reſembling this 
kind of cinnamon-tree, which grows very frequently on 
the continent of India toward Goa ; and another canella 
or wild cinnamon, on the coaſt of Malabar, in many 


reſpects reſembles this. The barks of all theſe trees are 


greatly inferior to the true cinnamon in ſmell, taſte, and 


virtue; yet they are too often fold to the leſs judicious 


It is a 


CAP 


, traders in theſe things, eicher alone or mixed. with the 
| ſeveral better kinds of cinnamon, to the great damage of 
| all that afterwards buy them. Phil. Tranſ. No 409. 
CAPRA, in A/tronomy, a denomination given to the ſtar 
| CayELlLa; and ſometimes alſo to the conſtellation 
CaPRICORNn, 
Some repreſent Capra, or the She-goat, as a conſtellation 
in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of three ſtars, 
compriſed between the 45th and 55th degree of latitude. 
The poets ſay, it is Amalthea's goat, which ſuckled Ju- 
piter in his infancy. Horace, making mention of it, 
calls it, Inſana fidera capræ. | | 

CaPRA Saltans, or CayR# Saltantes, in Metegrology, a fiery 
meteor,, or exhalation, which ſometimes appears in the 

atmoſphere, and is not fired in a ſtraight line, but with in- 

flexions, and windings in and out, reſembling the caper- 
ings of a goat. 

The capræ ſaltantes are not ſo called from their figure, 

which is various, ſometimes round, ſometimes long, but 

from their moving by jerks ſomewhat like the leaps of 
that animal z and from the little languets of fire which 
hang at, and ſometimes fall on them, which antiquity 

has been pleaſed to fancy like the beard or locks of 3 

goat's hair. | 

Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes the' capra from the trabs, in that 

the latter proceeds with an-uniform motion, the former 

with an irregular one, and as it were by jumps. Ariſt. 

Met. lib, i. cap. 5, Mem. Ac. Iaſcr. tom. vi. p. gz. 

The capræ ſeem to be very low, yet ſometimes fly ſo high, 

; that meteorologiſts have placed them in the upper region, 
though not ſo conſtantly, but they are ſometimes alſo 
found in the middle region. | | 
Of globular capre we have divers inſtances, in ancient 
as well as modern naturaliſts. Such was the flame ſaid 
by Seneca to have been ſeen in form of a huge bail 
about the bigneſs of the moon, when Paulus /Emilius 
waged. war againſt Perſeus. Such another, he tells us, 
was ſeen at the death of Auguſtus; another on the tra- 
gedy of Sejanus, another at the death of Germanicus. 
Such was that ſeen” about Michaelmas 16; 6, by no leſs 
than twelve counties at once; it is deſcribed by Mi. Nath, 
as it appeared: near Seighford, in Staffordſhire, as of a 
globular figure moving. by jerks, and making ſhort reſts 
at every one of them, letting fall drops of fire, which 
were parts of its body; for it decreaſed in maguitude the 
farther it went, and the oftener it dropped, till at length 
it wholly diſappeared. Senec. Nat. Queſt. lib. i. cap. 1. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 135. p. 863. ſeq. Plott. Nat. Hit. 
Stafford. cap. 1. $ 40. 

CAPRA trituratoria, in Ancient Huſbandry, was a kind of 
iron log, made in the figure of a goat, which was laid 
on the tribula, to make it more effectual ia ſeparating the 
corn from the ears, the ancient way of threſhing. 

CArRA, in-Zoology, See Goar. 

CAPRARIA, fweet-weed, in Botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower is bell-ſhaped, of one leaf, divided at the top into 
five equal parts; it hath four ſtamina which are inſerted 
in the baſe of the petal, and but little more than balf ſo 
long; two of the lower being ſhorter than the other. It 
hath a conical germen, which afterward becomes an ob- 
long conical capſule, compreſſed at the point, having 
two cells divided by a partition, filled with roundith 
ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies, which grows natu- 
rally in the warm parts of America, where it is often a 
troubleſome weed. 

CAPREA, in Zoology. See Roe DEER, 

CAPREOLATA: plante, are ſuch plants as turn, wind, 
and climb along the ſurface of the earth, and ſticks or 
trees, by means of their capreoli, or tendtils; as gourds, 

| melons, cucumbers, &c. 

CAPREOLI, in the Ancient Architecture, a fort of rafters 

or timbers ſerving to ſuſtain the canterii, either in build- 
ings or machines. 
They were thus called, not, as Philander imagines, from 
their reſemblance to the capreo!:, or tendrils of vines, but 
from the affinity of their form and office to wild goats; 
as theſe butt and repel things with their horns, ſo do the 
former oppoſe their heads or horns to the weight of the 
canterit. 

CAPREOLDUS, in Anatomy, denotes the helix, or outer am- 
bit of the ear. | | 

CaPREOLUS, in Botany, the claſper, or tendril, by which 
vines, peas, and ſuch like creeping plants, faſten them- 
ſelves to thoſe things which ſtand near, or are deſigned 
to ſupport them. I his is alſo ſometimes called c/avicula- 

CAarREOLUS, in the Ancient Huſbandry, a kind of iron hoe 
or inſtrument with two forks or fangs, wherewith ta 
ſtir and move the ground. 

CAaPREOLUS, in Zoology. See Roe DEER. 

CAPRICE, in Mufic, is ſometimes uſed for an irregular 
compoſition, which ſucceeds rather by the force of ge- 
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nius than obſervation of the rules of art, 
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fantaſticalneſs. Some deduce it from the Italian capric- 
cio, and that from the Latin capra, goat, to whoſe wan- 
tonneſs it is ſuppoſed to bear alluſion. Morhof. Polyhiſt. 
tom. i. lib. ii. cap. ... = 
CapRICE is applied in (Architefture to an edifice of a ſingulat 
taſte, and deviating much from the common rules of 
building. F 
CAPRICORN, in Aflronomy, according to ſome, the tenth 
ſign of the zodiac ; from which alſo the tenth part of the 
ecliptic takes the ſame-denomination. 
The character whereby capricorn is repreſented in aſtro- 
nomical writing, is . | 
The ancients -accounted Capricorn the tenth ſign, and 
when the ſun arrived thereat, it made the winter ſolſtice, 
with regard to our hemiſphere ; but the ſtars having ad- 
vanced a whole ſign towards the eaſt, Capricorn is now 
rather the eleventh ſign ; and it is at the ſun's entry into 
Sagittary, that the ſolſtice happens: though the ancient 
manner of ſpeaking is {till retained, 
The ſign is repreſented on ancient monuments, medals 
&c. as having the fore-part of a goat, and tbe hind-part 
of a fiſh; which is the form of an zgipan ; and ſome 
times, ſimply, under the form of a goat. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation of Capricorn, in Ptolemy's 
and Tycho's Catalogue, are 28 ; in that of Hevelius 29; 
though it is to be obſerved, one of thoſe in the tail, of 
the ſixth magnitude, marked in Tycho's book the twenty- 
ſeventh, was loſt in Hevelius's time. Mr. Flamſteed, 
in the Britannic Catalogue, gives 51 ſtars in Capricorn. 
The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
&c. whereof, are as follow: 


Eta? 


The word is French, where it ſignifies humotouſneſs br |Cariiconn; tropic of, a leſſer tircle of the ſphere; parallel 


to the equator ;/ paſſing through the beginning of Ca- 
pricern. See TROp Ic. | 

Caen IcORN-beetle, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of ceram- 

byx. See BEETLE. 

CAPRICORNUS, in Zoology. See Mon pbRU NA. 

CAPRIFICATION, a name given in the iflands of the 

Archipelago to a peculiar method of propagating and 
„ fruits of the domeſtic fig-trees, by meatis 

of inſects. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xv. cap. 19. 

M. Tournefort aſſures us, that this method is ſlill prac- 
tiſed every year in moſt of the Grecian iſlands; arid he 
admired the ' patience of thoſe who ſpent above three 
months in carrying the flies from one ſig- tree to another. 
Caprifitation is formed from capri ſicus, the wild fig-tree; 
from whoſe fruits the inſects are produced, which ate 
the chief inſtruments of caprification. This tree bears 
three different ſpecies of fruit, called ſornites, cratirites, 
and erni, which anſwer no other purpoſe but that of fa- 
cilirating the above operation. Th ſornites 'appeat in 
Auguſt, and contain little worms, hatched from e 
depoſited by flies; in October and November, theſe 
worms become flies, which pierce the ſetond figs called 
crat:rites, which do not appear till the end of ; Prone 
ber: theſe figs continue to the month of May follow - 
ing, and furniſh a lodgment for the eggs of the ſecond 
claſs of flies. In May, the third ſpecies of figs, called 
orni, appear; and when they are grown to a certain ſize 
and begin to open at the eye, they are pierced by the 
flies produced by the cratirites, or winter figs. When 
the worms bred in theſe ſpring figs are transformed into 
flies, which happens in the months of May or July, the 
peaſants gather them, and tranſport them to the garden 
fig- trees. The ſucceſs of the capriſicatian depends on 
this circumſtance, and — — they viſit their wild 
ſig- trees, and their garden fig- trees every morning, to 
examine the eye of the fig; by which they judge when 
the flies are about to iſſue from the wild hgs, and when 
they may be applied fo as to pietce the garden figs. 
They are then depoſited on ſuch trees as are fit to 're- 
ceive them, and enter the fruit by the eye, where they 
lay eggs, the worms of which cauſe the garden figs to 
attain their proper degree of bigneſs and maturity. 
The conſequence of this operation is, that garden fig- 
trees, which would ſcarcely yield twenty five pounds of 
ripe figs, and fit for drying, yield two hundred and 
eighty pounds. | 
As to the manner whereby the puncture of the flies con- 
tributes to the maturation of the fruit, poſſibly it may be 
by lacerating the veſſels, and extravaſating the nutritious 
juice when they depoſit their eggs; or when with the 
egg they alfo convey ſome liquor which gently ferments 
with the juice of the fig, and ſoftens its pulp. Even the 
Provence and Paris figs ripen much ſooner by wounding 

their buds with a ſtraw or feather dipped in oil-olive 
plums and pears allo wounded by inſects are found to 
ripen the ſooneſt, and in theſe the pulp about the wound 
is more exquiſite than the reſt. Mem. Acad. Scienc, 
ann. 1705. p. 447, ſeq. | 

CAFRIFICAT1ON is alſo applied in a leſs proper ſenſe to the 

art of - propagating the palm-tree. Act. Erudit. Lipſ. 

1721, p. 84. 

CAPRI CUS. in Botany, a term by which ſome authors, 

articularly Pliny; call the leſſer 8$pURGE or i. Ger. 

mac. Ind, 2. | 7 


CAPRIFOLIUM, the honey-/uthle. See HonEtY-ſuckle. 


| CAPRIMULGUS, in Ornithology. See Goat Sucker and 


Churn-OwL: - p | 
CAPRIOLES, in Herſ-#1an/hip, are leaps which a horſe 
makes in one and the ſame place, without advancing ſor- 
wards; and that in ſuch manner that when he is in the 
air, at the height of his leap, he yerks or ilrikes out with 
bis hind-legs as near and even together, and as ſar out as 
he can ſtretch chem; in which aQien, he clacks, of 
makes a noiſe with them. | 
The word comes from capreolus; a diminutive of copra; 
t, 
The capriole is the moſt difficult of all the high raiſed 
aifs: there are ſeveral kinds of toprioles; as a right ca- 
priote, ' back capriole, /ide'capriole, broken cupriole, the open 
caprisle, &c. 


| CAPRISCUS, the gc-, See Goar-risn. 


CAPSARIUS, from capſa, ſatchel, in Antiquity, a ſervant 
who attended the Romari youth io ſchool, carrying a 
ſatchel with their books in it, ſometimes alſo called libra- 
rins. 

CaPsARIUS was alſo an attendant at the baths, to whom 
perſons committed the keeping of their eloaths. | 
CaPsARivs, from capſa, ebe, among the Roman Bankers, 
was he who had the care ot the money-cheſt, or coffer. 
CAPSICUM, Guinea, or Bonnet pepper, in Bitany, a ge- 
nus of the -pentandria monogynia claſs. Its churacters are 
theſe: the flower hath but one petal, which is wheel- 
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ſhaped, and hath five ſmall ſtamina; it hath an oval 
8 H germen 


germen, which afterward becomes a ſoft fruit or capſule, 
of an indeterminate figure, having two or more cells di- 
vided by intermediate partitions to which adhere many 
compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 23 
Guinca- pepper is more uſed as a ſauce, and in pickle, than 
in phyſic, being frequently put into fiſh-ſauce, or into 
any thing that is flatulent and windy ; for which purpoſe 
it is ordered divers ways, either green or ripe, pickled, 
oc rubbed to powder with ſalt. A decoction of it with 
pennyroyal is commended by ſome to expel a dead child. 
'Che ſkins boiled, and uſed as a gargle, are good againſt 
the tooth-ach; a cataplaſm of the ſeeds, powdered and 
mixed with honey, applicd to the throat, is good for the 
uinſy. 5 
CAPSOU ARES, in Gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron, which 
come over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the 
Carriage. 
'Theſe are faſtened by hinges to the prize-plate, that they 
may lift up and down. Tbey form a part of an arch io 
the middle, to receive a third part of the thickneſs of the 
trunnions ; for two-thirds of them are let into the car- 
riage, and the other end is faſtened by two iron wedges, 
which are called the fore-locks and keys. 
APSTAN, a large maſſy column, ſhaped like a truncated 
cone and placed perpendicularly on the deck of a ſhip, 
and turned by levers, or bars, which paſs through holes 
pierced in its upper extremity ; ſerving, by means of a 
cable which winds round the barrel, to draw up burdens 
faſtened to the end of the cable. See Tab. Ill. Mecha- 
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nics, fig. 70. f 
The word is alſo written cap/tand, capfiern, and even cap- 
ow. It is formed from the French cabe/tan, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 
The power of the catſlan is reducible to that of the 
AXIS in pe itrechio. 
De Camus conſiders the cap/ian as a perpetual LEVER. 
By the cop/tan veſſels are drawn aſhore, and hoiſted up to 
be. refitted ; anchors weighed, and fails hoiſted, &c. 
There are commonly two cap/tans in a ſhip of war; the 
main cap/lan placed behind the main-mallt, ſtanding on the 
firlt deck, and reaching four or five feet above the ſecond : 
this is alſo called double copflan, becauſe it has two drum- 
heads, and ſerves two decks for drawing of anchors ; and 
becauſe its force may be doubled by applying hands on each 
deck. It has bars, whelps, &c. for rurning and ſtopping, it. 
Bee Tub. Ship, fig. 2. n. 32, or Tab, III. Ale hanics, fig. 71. 
And the jeer-capſtan, or little-cap/tan : this ſtands on the 
ſecond deck, between the main-maſt and the mizen: its 
uſe is, chiefly, to heave upon the jeer-rope, or to heave 
upon the viol, to hold off by when the anchor is weighed; 
and on other occaſions where a leſs force is required 
than to weigh the anchors, &c. See n 33, or fig. 70. 
Tab. III. Mech. 
The French call that an Engli/h capfian where there are 
only half-bars uſed; and which, tor that reaſon, is only 
half perſorated : this is thicker than the others. 
There is alſo a flying cafp/ian, which may be moved from 
lace to place, 
Ehe parts of a cabſtan ate, the foot d. which is the loweſt 
part ; the ſpindle, the ſmalleſt part of which turns round 
in an iron ſocket, called the ſaucer; the whelps, , 
a ſort of brackets ſet into the body of the capſtan cloſe 
undec the bars, and reaching downwards from the lower 
part of the. drum-head. to the deck; the barcel A. the 
main body of the whole; the drum-head c, which is a 
broad cyliudrie piece of Wood fixed above the barrel and 
whelps, in which are the holes for the bars to be put in- 
to; the bars, which ate ſmall pieces of timber by which 
the men heave; the pins, as c, which are little bolts of 
iron, thruſt perpendicularly through the holes of che 
drum- head, and through a correſpon:ient hole in the end 
of the bar, made to receive them when the bars are fix- 
ed; the pawls, which are pieces of iron bolted to one 
end of the beams of the deck, cloſe to the body of the cp- 
an, but ſo as that it have liberty to turn about every way; 
and againſt, them do the whelps of the cap/ian bear; ſo 
as that by them the capſlan may be ſtopped from turning 
back. There are alſo hanging pawls, as g, &s fig. 71. 
which reach from the deck above the drum-head im- 
mediately beneath it; and daſtly, the Wifter, which is a 
rope vaſſed horizontally through holes in the outer ends 
of the bars. and drawn tight, deſizned to keep the men 
ſteady whilſt they work, and to afford room for'a greater 
number to work at once. 
The terms belonging to the uſe of the cap/ian are, rig the 
capſtan, i. e. fix the bats in their reſpective holes 3 heave 
the cap/lany i. e. go round with it, heaving on the bars; 
ſurge the capftanz and come up capſtan, that is, ſlacken the 
cable which you heave by; in a like ſenſe they alſo ſay 
launch the capſtan ; pawl out the capſtan, ligniies, ſtop it 
from going back. 184 1 LF 
CAPSULA, or CAPSELLA denotes a bag, pouch or re- 
ceptacle of divers kinds of things, | 
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| The word ig a diminutive of the Latin cap/a, literally ſig- 
nifying a litle box, or caſe ; particularly a bag, or (at- 
chel, wherein boys carry their books, &c- to ſchool. 

CarSULA, or CarSULE;/among- Betaniſts, à ſpecies of o. 
ricarpium compoſed of dry elaſtic valves, which ulualle 

burſt open at the points: this kind of PrRIcARPI Ur 
ſometimes contains only one cell or cavity, ſometin:«: 
more z in the firſt caſe it is called unilecular; in the ſc- 
cond, bilocular, triloeular, &c. according to the num - 
ber of cells in it for the reception of ſeeds, 

Thoſe plants whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in capſulæ, are de- 

nominated ang iaſper mous; and thoſe whoſe ſeeds have nc 

capſules, gymnoſpermous. 

APSULA communis, or of the Porta, in Anatomy, is a mem. 

brane ariſing from the peritoneum, and inuloſing the trunk 

of the vena porta, after its entrance into the liver, a; 

a caſe, or cover; dividing itſelf into the ſame number of 

branches, and accompanying all, even in its ſmalleſt ta- 

miſications. 

The ſame capſula, or membrane, likewiſe incloſes the po- 

rus bilarius, and other veſſels of the liver; whence it 

takes the name of capſula communis. 

CAPSULA cordrs, a membrane inveſting the heart ; more 
uſuaily called. the pericardium. 

CAPSULZ @trabilarie, in Anatomy, called alſo renes ſuccen- 
turioti, and glandulæ renales, are two glands ſituate near 
the kidneys : called atrabilares, from a black liquor found in 
their cavity; and ſuccenturiati and renales, from their poſition. 
They are about the bigneſs of a nux vomica; their figures 
are ſome what various; in ſome bcdies round, in others 
triangular, ſquare, &c. The membrane wherewith they 
are covered is very fine: their cavity is pretty large for 
their bulk, Their uſe is very obſcure; probably it is 
ro ſecrete the black humour found in their cavity, which, 
being afterwards diſcharged by their duct into the emul- 
gents mixes with the blood, and ſerves, according to 
ome, as a ferment ; according to others, only to dilute its 
thickneſs: in a fetus they are almoſt as big as the kidneys. 

CAPSULA of the cryſtalline. See CRYSTALLINE. 

CaArsUL x ſeminales, are the ſame with vEsICUL & ſcmirales. 

CarP$SULA, in Chemiſtry, is an earthen veſſel, in form of a 
pan; wherein things are frequently placed, that are to 
undergo very violent operations of the fire. 

CAPSULATE plants, CAPSULATE plante, are ſuch 28 
have a 8 regular flower, canſiſting of ſour 
diſtinct petals in each flower, and which bear their ſeed; 
in ſhort capſule : by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
the /iliquoſe, which have their ſerd in long caſes, or pods. 

CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there ate various 
kinds and degrees, diſtinguiſhed by their commands: as, 

CAPTAIN of a company, or troop, is an inferior officer, who 
commands a company of foot, or troop of horſe, under 
the colonel, | My 
In the like ſenſe, we ſay a captain of dragoons, of pre- 
nadiers, of marines, of invalids, &c. 

In the horſe and foot guards, the captuins are ſtyled cole 
nels; being uſually perſons of rank, and, general officers 

_ of the army. In the colonel's company of a regiment, 
i. e. the firſt company, or that whereof he himſelf is 
captain, the commanding officer is called captain-lieu- 

tenant. | | 

The duty of this officer is to be careful to keep his com- 
pany full of able-bodied ſoldiers, to viGt their tents and 
lodgings, to ſce what is wanting, pay them well, cauſe 
them to keep themſelves neat and clean in their cloaths, 
and to keep their arms bright. He has power in his own 
company of making ſerjeants and corporals. 

CAPTAIN, ſccond, one whoſe command having been taken 
away, that is joined to another captain, to ſerve under 
him, and receive pay as a captain reformed. 

Among the French there are alſo ſecond captains, who 
never had companies of their own. 

CAPTAIN en pied, a captain kept in pay, that is not yet re- 
formed. | _ | | 
The expreſſion, though altogether French, occurs ſome- 

times. 

CAPTAIN=/ieytenant, is he who commands a troop, or com- 

pany in the name or place of ſome other perſon, who 
has the commiſſion, with the title, honour, and pay 
thereof; but is diſpenſed withal, on account of his qua- 
lity, from perſorming the functions of his poſt. 
Thus, the colonel, being uſually likewiſe captain of the 
frit - company of his regiment, the company is com- 
manded by his deputy, under the title of caprain-/ieutenant. 
So in England, France, &c. the king, prince, dauphio, 
&. have uſually the titles, dignities, &c. of captains of ibe 
guards, gens d armes, & c. the real duty of which oſſices is 
performed by captainsslieuteuant. | 

CAPTAIN, n is one, who, upon a teduction of the 
forces, has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed ; yet 
is continued captain, either as ſecond to another, or wich- 
out any poſt or command at all. 
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CAPTAIN of the guides, an officer appointed for providing 
125 | guides 


CAP 


aui les for the army. Of theſe he ought always to have 

a ſufficient number with Him, who know the country 
very well; that they may guide the army on a march, or 
go with convoys, parties, baggage, artillery, and detach- 
ments. To provide ſuch the the captain ought to have a 
arty of horſe to go to the adjacent villages, caſtles. or 
orts, to bring boors to his quarters, and keep them un- 
der a guard, till the army comes to another ground, 
where he may be provided with others. He ought to 
underſtand ſeveral languages, eſpecially that of the coun - 
try in which the army is. 
Cayrain-general of an army, is the general or commander 
in chief. 
CarTain-general of Great Britain is the higheſt military 
poſt in our army. ys 

In Holland the office of captain- general is uſually joined 

with that of the 5TADTHOLDER, aud though, by the per- 
petual edict paſſed in 1667, the two offices were for ever 
disjoined, ſo that whoever was poſſeſſed of one, was ren- 
dered incapable of the other, this regulation laſted but 
five years. 
Cayrain of militia, is he who commands a company of 
militia or trained bands. 
CarrTain-ba/harw, ſignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. See 
BASHAW. 2 
He poſſeſſes the third office in the empire, and is in- 
veſted with the ſame power at ſea that the vizir has on 
ſhore, Solyman II. inſtituted this office in favour of the 
ſamous Barbaroſſa; with abſolute authority over the of- 
ficers of marine and arſenal, whom he may puniſh, 
caſhiet, or put to death, as ſoon as he is without the 
Dardanelles. He commants in chief in all the maritime 
countries, | cities, caſtles, &c. and at Conſtantinople is 
the firſt magiſtrate of police in the villages on the fide 
of the Porte, and the canal of the Black Sea. The mark 
of his authority is a large Indian cane, which he carries 
in his hand, both in the arſenal and in the army. 
The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of revenues; the one 
ſixed and the other caſual. The firſt ariſes from a ca- 
pitation of the iſlands of the Archipelago, and certain 
governments in Natolia and Gallipoſi. The latter con- 
fills in the pay of the men who die during the cam- 
paign ; in the fifth of all prizes made by the begs; in the 

rofits accruing from the labour of the ſlaves, whom he 
hires as rowers to the grand ſignior; and in the contti- 
bution he exaQts in all places where he paſſes. 
CayTarNn reis, or Cariban rc, an appellation given by 
the Turks to the grand pilot, anſwering to pilot royal 
among the French. 
CayrTain of « /Hip, is a ſea officer, whereof we make two 
kinds; the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading 
veſſel ; though, in propriety, the title captain belongs only 
to the commanders of ſhips of war. 
CAPTAIN of a ſhip of war, is the commanding officer of a 
ſhip, galley, fire-ſhip, or the like. 
The coptain of a man of war is held equivalent to that of 
a colonel at land. Thie captain is accountable ſor the 
ſhip, if loſt or taken by his miſconduct; and his pro- 
vince extends to the military government, navigation, 
and equipment of the ſhip which he commands, and to 
the conduct of the inferior officers and men, which be is 
required to ſuperintend and regulate. 
In admiral ſhips, and all ſhips of the firſt rate, the French 
have two captarns, two lieutenants, and two enſigns. 
The pay of fea captains, in the Engliſh ſervice, was for- 
merly ſmall, which defect was made up to them by in- 
dulging them in many privileges not now allowed, as 
plundering of prizes, taking convoy monies, and even 
carrying merchant goods, plate, &c. King James 11. 
taking this laſt privilege away, in lieu thereof granted 
them an annual allowance of table monies, almolt equal 
to their whole former pay. Bur this not taking place 
by reaſon of the abdication, king William III. in 1693. 
ordered the pay of the captains to be doubled, but the 
Fund for this failing at the peace of Ryſwick, a new eſta- 
bliſhment was made in 1700, whereby nearly one third 
was retrenched from the ſea-pay, and that of a firſt-rate 
fixed at one 1/. of a ſecond rate at 16s. and a third rate 
13 5. 64. of a fourth rate at 10 5. of a fiſth rate at 8 3. of 
a tixth rate at 65. per day. 
Car rAIN of a merchunt-ſbip, is the maſter thereof; or he 
who has the command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, 
lading, &c. This officer is more uſually called the m/ 
ter ; eſpecially in ordinary voyages. 
On the Mediterranean he is called the patron, or patroon ; 
and in long voyages, as the Eaſt Indies, South Sea, &c. 
the captain. ! 
The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the captain, or mal- 
ter; and the captain is to form the crew, and chooſe and 
hire the pilots, mates, ſeamen, &c. though when the 
; - proprietor and maſter reſide on the ſame ſpot, this is 


| 
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CAPTION, in 


CAP 


eſlabliſſied in ſome conſiderable ſea· ports where ther ate 
arſenals. To them belong the command of the guard 
of the place, the watching of the ſea, and the care and 
cuſtody of the veſſels brought into port; 

There are ſuch captain; at Toulon, Rochfort, Breſt; 
Havre, Dunkirk, and Port Lewis. They are to take care 


of mooring the king's ſhips, and oblige all to give the due 
ſalutes. 


CAPTAINRY, copitainerie, in the French Law, denotes 


the government or command of a royal palace, and the 
lands dependent thereon. 
The name is alſo applied to the office of captain of chaces 
or woods: ſuch are the capitainries of Fontainbſeau, the 
wood of Boulogne, &c. 0 | 
* is when a commiſſion is executed, 
and the commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a cettificate, 
declaring when and where ſuch commiſſion was executed. 
The caption uſually commences with theſe words, Virtute 
i/tius commiſſionis nos, &c. or, Executio iflius commiſſions 
patet in quadam ſchedula annexata, & c. or, Capt. & copn. 


die, &c. or, Capt. fuit hec reſponſ. 


Theſe taptibns, and the exccutions of the commiſſions, 
muſt now be in Engliſh, by 4 Geo. II. cap 26. 


CAPTIVE, a sLAvRN or perſon taken by the enemy in 


war, or by a PIRATE or corſair. 


CaPTIVES, captivi, among the Romans, differed from de- 


dititii, as the former were taken by force, whereas the 
latter ſurcendered themſelves, 
By the Lex Cornelia, a Roman citizen taken captive, in 
caſe he returned, was repnted as having never been 
taken; if he died in captivity, he was repured for dead 
the moment he was taken: in the former caſe he reco- 
vered all his right, and even the dominion over his 
children; in the latter his ſon became free from the time 
of his father's detention. Juſtin. Inſt. lib. i. tit. xii. $5. 
Formerly captives in war became the ſlaves of thoſe who 
took them; and though ſlavery, ſuch as obtained amon 
the ancients, be now aboliſhed, ſome ſhadow of it geil 
ſubſiſts in reſpect of priſoners of war, who are reputed 
the property of their captors, and have no right to liberty, 
but by conceſſion from them, or till their ranſom is paid. 
Negro ſervants likewiſe, who are purchaſed when cap- 
tives, continue in ſome degree the property of the maſters 
who buy them; though the property conſiſts rather in 
the perpetual ſervice than in the body or perſon of the 
captive, Blackſt. Com, vol. ii. p. 402. 
The Romans uſed their captives with great ſeverity ; their 
necks were expoſed to the ſoldiers to be trampled on, 
and their perſons afterwards fold by public auction. 
Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral piles of the 
ancient warriois, as a ſacrifice to the infernal Gods. See 
BURIAL, 
Thoſe of royal or noble blood had their heads ſhaven, 
and their hair ſent to Rome, to ſerve as decorations in 
ſemale toys, &c. They were led in triumph loaden with 
chains through Rome, in the emperor's train, at leaſt as 
far as the ſoot of the Capitoline mount, ſor they were 
not permitted to aſcend the ſacred hill, but carried thence 
to priſon, Thoſe of the prime quality were honoured 
with golden chains on their hands as well as feet, and 
golden collars on their necks. If they made their eſcape, 
or killed themſelves to avoid the ignominy of being led 
in triumph, their images or effigies were frequently car- 
ried in their place. | 
CayTI1viTY is uſed in Scripture to denote the puniſhment 
inflicted by Providence on the Jews, for their idolatry and 
wickedneſs, The principal coptivitizs, if we omit the 
Egyptian bondage, from which they were reſcued by 
oſes, are the Aſſyrian and Babyloniſh. The Aſſyrian 
captivity was that of the ten tribes, begun in the reign 
of Pekah king of Iſrael, and completed by Shalmaneſer, 
2 Kings xv. 29. 2 Kings xvii. 5, 6. 
The greater part of the ten tribes were loſt in this cap- 
tivity; which put a period to the kingdom of Ifrael ; 
though ſome of them returned with choſe of Judah and 
Benjamin, upon the decree of Cyrus, to their own land. 
The Babyloniſh captivity was that of the kingdom of 
Judah, or of the two tribes who adhered to the houſe of 
David, This was begun by Nebuchadnezzar, and com- 
pleted by Nebuzaradan. 2 Chron. xxxvi, 6,7. 2 Kings 
xxv. 8, Jer. Iii. 30. This laſted ſeventy years, an 
terminated in the famous decree of Cyrus, in the year 
before Chriſt 536, for reſtoring the Jews to their own 
land, and for rebuilding Jeruſalem and the temple, 
Ezra i. 1. 3. | | 
Some we computed theſe years from the fourth of Je- 
hoiakim to the firlt iſſuing of Cyrus's decree. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 10, &c. others from the deſtruQtion of Jeruſalem 
to the publication of Darius's decree for building the tem- 
ple, in the fourth year of his reign, Zechar. vii. 1. either 
of which computations will give ſeventy years : or again, 


uſually done in concert with the proprietor. 
Car rains of fort, in the French Marine Affairs, officers 
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they may be computed from the twenry-third year of Ne- 
buchadnezzar to the firſt paſſover celebrated in the new 


temple 


temple, in the ſeventh year of Darius's reign. Prid. | 
Conn. vol. i. 
Cartivityt, princes of. the, are heads or chiefs of the 
Jewiſh nation, appointed for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice among them, diirivg their captivity both in the Eaſt 
zud Weſt, ſince the deſtruction of their temple by the 
Romans. x 
e printe of the captivity in the Eaſt, is ſaid to have 
had the government of. the Jews who dwelt at Babylon, 
In Chaldza, Aſſyria, and Perſia. The prince of the cap- 
tivity in the Weſt, had the direction of thoſe who lived 
in * Egypt, Italy, and other parts of the Roman 
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empire, 
The former were called rallana, and were ſuppoſed to 
have deſcended from David, in a ditect line by - males; 
the latter called rabban, only deſcended ſrom David by 
the females. 
The Jews, we are told by Prideaux, after the loſs of 
their authority, {till kept up the title, and for many ages 
had a perſon of the hovſe of David reſiding about Baby- 
lon, who, under the name of the head of the captivity, 
wos acknowleged and honoured as a prince among that 
people, and had ſome ſort of juriſdiction, as far as was 
conliſtent with the ſubordination they were under, al- 
ways veſted in him, and ſometimes even a ratification 
of it was obtained from the ſovereigns of the country. 
Something of this pageantry is ſaid to be ſtill kept up; 
perhaps that they may be ſurniſhed with an anſwer to the 
Chriſtians, when they urge the prophecy of Jacob againſt 
them; the ſceptre they pretend being till preſerved 
among them in the head of the captiviry. See ACHMA- 
LOTARCHAs 
CAPTURE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of a ſhip 
taken at ſea. 
Captures made at ſea were formerly held to be the pro- 
eity of the captors aſter a poſſeſſion of twenty - four 
& but the modern authorities require, that before 
the propetty can be changed, the goods muſt have been 
brought „ have continued a night ita 72 
idia, in a place of ſafe cuſtody, fo that all hope of re- 
covering them woes loſt. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 401. 
See PxIZE and PRIVATEER. 
CarTuRE alſo denotes an arreſt, or ſeizure of a criminal, 
debtor, &c. at land. 
CAPUCHE. See Cow, and the next article. 
CAPUCHINS, religious of the order of St. Francis, in its 
itriCteſt obſervance. 
The Capuchins are thus called, from capuce or capuchon, a 
Au cap, or cow!, wherewith they cover their heads; and 
- which they added to the ordinary Franciſcan habit. 
They are clothed with brown or grey; are always bare- 
5 and never go in a coach, nor ever ſhave the 
ead. / 
'Fhe Cepuchins are a reform made from the order of Mi- 
nors, commonly called Cordeliers, ſet on foot in the ſix- 
teenth century by Matthew de Baſh, a religious ,obſerv- 
ant of the monaſtery of Montefiaſcone, who, being at 
Rome, ſaid he was advertiſed, ſeveral times from Heaven, 
to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to the letter. Upon 
this he made application to pope Clement in 1525, who 
gave him permiſſion to retire into a ſolitude; and not 
only him, but as many others as would embrace the 
 Kitrict obſervance ; which ſome did accordingly. In 1528, 
they obtained the pope's bull. In 1529, the order was 
brought into complete form 3; Matthew was elected ge- 
neral, and the chapter made conſtitutions. In 1543, the 
right of preaching was taken from the Copuchins by the 


honour, In 1578, there were ſeventeen general chap- 
ters in che order of Capuchins. 
The Capuchins were at firlt reſtrained from ſpreading out 
of Italy; bat Charles the IX. of France, wiiting to pope 
Gregory XIII. to demand ſome Capuchins, that pope, - 
a bull, dated in 1575, took off the prohibition, and 
ranted them leave to ſettle any where. The cardinal 
of Lorraine built them a convent at Meudon, and Henry 
III. another at Paris, in the rue St. Honore. F. Zach. 
de Boverio has written the annals of the Capuchins in La- 
tin, in three volumes folio, from the year 1524 to 


1034. 

Cay 8 is alſo the name of a particular ſpecies of pi- 
geon, in ſhape and make much like the Jacobine or Jack, 
Fla ſomerhing larger than that ; its beak alſo is longer ; 
and it has a tolerable hood of feathers on the back part 
of its head, but it has no cravat or chain down the ſhoul- 
ders as that ſpecies has. Its marks are the fame with 
the Jacobine, and it ſeems to be no other than a baſtard 
breed between that and a common pigeon. 

CAPUCIATI, an appellation given to the ſollowers of 
Wickliff in the fourteenth century, by reaſon they did 


pope; but in 1545, it was reſtored to them again with | 


CaruT moventium ſecundus, in Anatomy, a name 


G A 


Carucrxxri is alſo the denominatian of a faction which 


appeared in Auvergne in 1183, having at their bead 4 
carpenter named Durand ; thus called becauſe they wore 
the image of the Virgin in their white linen capuces, as 
the badge of their engagement. & 
CAPUCINE, in Botany, the name by which the French 
call the CARDAMINDUM, or noflurtium Indicum, a plant 
commonly kept in our gardens for the beauty of its 
flower, and its uſe in ſallads and pickles. 
CAPUENA, in Icbthy:logy, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
American ſeas among the rocks, and about the thore, and 
eſteemed a very delicate one for the table. It is of a long 
and round ſhape : its uſual length is about five inches. 
CAPUT. See Heap. 

Carr baronie, the head of the BARONY, in Ancient Cu 

toms, denotes the ancient or chief ſeat, or caſtle of a no- 
bleman, where he made Mis uſual refidence, and held 
his court: ſometimes allo called caput honoris, or the 
head of the honour. 
The caput baronie could not be ſettled in dowry z nor 
could it be divided among the daughters, in caſe there 
were no ſon to inhetit 3 but was to deſcend entire to the 
eldeſt daughter, ceteris filiabus aliunde ſatisfa#is. 

Cru concutiens, in Anatomy, the name given by Douglas, 
and ſome others, to a muſcle, deſcribed by Albinus un- 
der che name of the intertranſverſarius celli, among ſome 
others of the ſame nature, which be diſtinguiſhes ac- 
cording to their ſituation into priores and paſteriores: this 
being of the former number. Winſlow calls it the 
TRANSVERSALIS ſecundus anterior. 

CarvT cerdis, a name ſometimes given to the upper and 
larger ſide of the HEART, otherwiſe called it, Bas1s, 
Carur dracenis, a denomination given by ſome to a fixed 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the head of the conſtella- 
tion Da aco, called alſo. by the Arabs Raſaben and El- 

tanin, See NODE. | 

CarvuT gallinaginis, or galli gallinacei, cock's Head, is a kind 
of ſeptum, or ſpongious border, at the extremities or 
apertures of each of the ve/iculz ſeminales;, ſerving to 
prevent the feed coming from one ſide, from ruſhing 
upon, and ſo topping, the diſcharge of the other. | 
Some will have its uſe to be, to prevent the impulſe of 
the ſeed from dilating the orifices of the we/icule, and 
ſo ouſing out, except when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of 
the ſurrounding parts; as in copulation ; but this, ac- 
cording to Dr, Drake, is rather the office of a ditlin&& 

car uncle placed at each orifice, and acting as à valve. 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. 3. 

CaevurT j-junii, a name given to Aſh-Wedneſday, as being 
the firſt day of the LExT-fe/t. 

CaruT lupinum. An outlawed felon was anciently ſaid to 
have. caput lupinum, and might be knocked on the head 
like a ww»/f, becauſe having renounced all law, he was to 
be dealt with as in a ſtate of nature; but now the -wilful 
killing ſuch a one is murder, unleſs in the endeavour 
to apprehend him. : 

Carur Moos, a northern conſtellation included in that 

of PERSEUS. 

Ceror mortuum, in Chemiſiry, the feces remaining of any 

body, after all the volatile and humid parts, as the 
gms ſpirit, ſalt, &c- have been extrated therefrom, 

y force of fire. As theſe feces, or re/idua, are very dif- 
fecent, modern chemiſts ſpecify them more particularly 
by adding a term expreſſive of their qualities ; as earthy 

reſiduum, charry or ſaline reſiduum, &c. 

What remains after diflillation is properly called fces. 
This, before it be coput mortuum, mult likewiſe have paſſed 
the retort, or open fire. 

The cout mortuum, called alſo terra damnata, is found in 
form of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell : 
it is ranked among the chemical elements; and ſuppoſed 
to conſtitute the dry, fixed, earthy, and ſolid part of 
all mixed bodies. As an element, it is more commonly 
expreſſed by the name earth. 

It is what the chemiſts call a paſſive element, or principle; 
ſerving as the baſis ot ſurport of the active ones. 

The term is ſometimes more immediately reſtrained to 
the remains of viuiol, after diſtillation ; otherwiſe called 
colcothar vitrioli. | 

The caput mortuum is never pure, but there is ſtill ſdme 
active principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed 
SALT. | 

Thus the calcathar vitrioli, expoſed to the air, is recon- 


verted into vitriol. | 
| iven by 
Fallopius, and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus bi- 


venter cervicis, and by ſome the complexus, 


CA porauum, ſwine's head, a denomination given by the 


Romans to an order of BATTLE more frequently called 
cuneui. 


#* 


not uncover themſelves before the hoſt, but kept on their Car ur purgia, a barbarous term uſed by ſume phyſician 
to denote medicines which cleanſe the head, either in 
the-way ol Jacezing, mote frequently called errhines; or 


by 


capuce, or cap uſed in thoſe times. 


Spondanus ſpeaks of 
the 4apuciati, under he year 1387. | | 


CAR 


by chewing in the way of falivation, called aropnrt G- 
MATIZANTS., See ERRHINA and STERNUTATIVE. 

CAPUTIA'TI. See Capucitari. 

CAPYBARA, in Zoology, the name of an animal found in 
many parts of America, and ſomewhat approaching to 
the nature of the river-horſe, but with ſo much of the 
general figure of the hog-kind, that Margrave, and fome 
others, have called it the porcus marinus, or ſea-hog. It 


is of the ſize of a half-grown hog, meaſuring in length, | 


from the head to the _ about two feet: its belly is 


as prominent as that of a fat hog. It has no tail, its feet | 


are wholly like thoſe of the hog, but that the fore ones 
have four claws each, and the hinder ones only three. 
Its head is very thick, and proportionably too large for 
the body; its eyes are large and black, its ears ſmall and 
round; the lower jaw is ſhorter than the upper, and 
each bas two long crooked teeth that ſtand out a finger 
and a half from the jaw, and are buried two fingers in 
it; but theſe do not ſhew themſelves outwardly when the 
mouth is ſhut. It feeds on vegetables, and its fleſh is 
eaten by the Indians, but is not well talted, Ray. 

CAR. See Cann. 

CARA, in Botany, a name given by the old Roman authors 
to a plant with large and eſculent roots. We are told 
that the ſoldiers of Ceſar, in ſome of their marches, 
when diſtreſſed for proviſions, made a ſort of bread of 
the root of the cara. And we learn from Paulus ZEgi- 
neta, and Dioſcorides, that this plant was of the paſ?i- 
nac ha, or parſnip kind. It was probably the e/aphoboſcum, 
or wild parſnip, which has roots long and thick, and of 
as good a taſte as the garden parſnips, only that they are 
not fo tender. It is ſuppoſed by ſome, that our word 
carrot is derived from this cara. 

CARABE, orKanasre, denotes yellow 4 MBER» 

CARABINE, a ſmall fort of fire-arm, ſhorter than a fuſil, 
and carrying a BULLET of twenty in the pound; borne 
by the light horſe, hanging at a belt over the left thovlder. 
The carabine is a kind of medium between the pittol and 
the muſquet; and bears a near aſſinity to the harquebuſs, 
only that its bore is ſmaller. 

It was formerly made with a match-lock; but of late 
only with a flint-lock, 

The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is ſometimes 
furrowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the 
range of the piece. | 

CARABINEERS, a ſort of light horſe, carrying longer ca- 
rabines than the ret ; and ufed ſometimes as ivot, hixe the 
dragoons. The French have formed entire corps of theſe 
carabineers, choſen out of the whoie cavalry, and better 
paid than the reſt. There are but few of them in the 

_ Engliſh army. 

CARABUS, in Zoolegy, the name of a genus of four» 
winged flies, belonging to the Linnæan order of coleop- 
tera, whoſe antenne are oblong, ſlender, and ſetaceous; 
the thorax is ſomewhat convex, marginated, of a cor- 

dated figure, and truncated in the hinder part. 

CARACALLA, in Antiquity, a long garment, having a 
ſort of capuchin, or hood a-top, and reaching to the 
heels; worn equally among the Romans by the men and 
the women, in the city and the camp. 

Spartian and Xiphilin repreſent the emperor Caracalla as 
the inventor of this garment, and hence ſuppoſe the ap- 
pellation Caracalla was firſt given him. Others, with 
more probability, make the Caracalla originally a Gallic 
habit, and only brought to Rome by the emperor above- 
mentioned, who firit enjoined the ſoldiery to wear it. 
"The people called it Autoninian, from the ſame prince, 
who had borrowed the name of Antoninus. 

The Caracalla was a ſort of caſſock, or ſurtout. Salma- 
ſius, Scaliger, and after them Du-Cange, even take the 
name Caſaque to have been formed from that 6! Carague, 
for Caracalla. This is certain from St. Jeron, that the 
Caracalla, with a retrenchment of the capuchin, became 
an eccleſiaſtical garment. It is deſcribed as made of ſe- 
veral pieces cut and ſewed together, and hanging down 
to the feet; but it is more than probable there were 
ſome made ſhorter, eſpecially out of Rome, otherwiſe we 

do not ſee how it could have fitted the ſoldiers purpoſe. 

CaRACALLA, in Botany. See Kidncy-BE AN. 

CARACARA, in Zoology, the name of a Brablian bird of 
the genus of the hawk, called by the Portuguefe gav:- 
caou. It is properly of the ſparrow-hawk kind, but of 
the ſize of a kite. They are great deitroyers of the 

Poultry. - See Tab. of Birds, Ne 4. 

CARACOL, in the Afazege, a motion which a cavalier 
makes half round; or a half curn from left to right; 
changing hands; that his enemy may be uncertain on 
which fide he intends to attack; whether in front or flank. 
The word comes ſrom the Arabic garagel, and that from 
the Hebrew carac, involvere + but we have it immediately 
from the Spaniſh, where carace/ ſignilies properly a nail, 
and figuratively the evolution deteribed above. 

ARACOL is allo the halfKurn each horfeman in an army 
Vo“. I. NY 57. 


C A R 


| makes after his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the 

ſquadron to the rear. 

CARACOL is ſometimes alſo uſed in ArchiteZure, ſor a ſtair- 
caſe in a heliacal, or ſpiral ferm. * 

CARACOLI, in Commerce, a fidtitions metal whereof the 

natives of the Caribbee iſlands meke a kind of ornament, 
in form of a half-moon, which is called by the fame name. 
The metal is brought from the Terra Firma; and the com— 
mon opinion is, that it is compoſed of gold, filver, and 
copper; but the mixture is ſo perfect, that a metal re- 
ſults from the whole which never ruſts nor tarniſhes, 
how long ſoerer kept either in the fea, or the ground. 
The Engliſh and French goldſmiths have made frequent 
attempts to imitate it. "Thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt, 
uſe fix parts of ſilver, three of purified copper, and one 
of gold, But the curious find all the imitations much 
inferior in beauty to the original metal of the ſavages. 
M Hauterire, procurator-general of Martinico, makes the 
caracola to be a compound of gold only with a fort of 
copper found in the Terra Firma of America, F. Labat 
takes it for a native, or ſimple metal. The Americans 
alſo make rings, buckles, cane-heads, and the like, of 
caracoli. A. D. S. an. 1724. p. 20. It is there recom- 
mended as a remedy for the head- ach. Hiſt. 28. 

CARACT, or CAR Ar, a denomination given to the weight, 
which expreſſes the degree of goodteſs, ſineneſs, and 
perfection, or imperfeQtion of G60LD. 
The word is alſo written carrad, carrat, karract, and har- 
rat. Its original is conteite! : but we chooſe to follow 
Kennet, who derives it from care&a, a term which this 
author obſerves anciently denoted any weight, and came 
not till of later days to be appropriated to that which ex- 
preſſis the fineneſs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds. 
The mint-men fix the higheſt purity and perfection of 
gold at twenty-four carats ; and the ſeveral degrees are 
eſtimated from the diviſions hereof, which are called 
grains ; but it is to be obſerved, that what care ſoever is 
taken in purifying gold, to clear it from droſs, it can 
never be brouglit to twenty-four carats; but (til! comes 


| 


- 


ſhort, at leait 4 of a carat, or a grain: this grain they 
call a faxteenth; and this tixteenth they ſubtivide into 
two eighths; and each of thoſe eighths into two fix- 
teenths ; on which calculation, they ſay, gold may be 
purified as far as the firſt ſixteenth of the ſecond eighth, 
but no further, 
Goid of twenty-two carats, is that which has twenty-two 
parts of fine gold, and two of filver, or other meta! ; or 
that which, in refining, loſes two parts in twenty-four 
of its weight. The goldſmiths generally work in gold 
of twenty-two carats; that being the ſtandard gold of 
this kingdom. By the laws of France they are prohi- 
bited from working in gold below twenty-three carats. 
{ In Engiand, the carat is divided into four grains; in 
Germany into twelve parts; and in France, into thirty- 
two. The Chineſe reckon by TOUCHES, a hundred of 
which correipond ro our twenty-four carats. 
Carat fine, as above, is the twenty-fourth part of the 
goodneis of a piece of pure gold. 
Carat price is the twenty-fourth part of the value of an 
ounce or mark of gold. They alſo ſometimes ſay, the 
carat weight, which is the twenty-fourth part of the weight 
of the ounce or mark-— I'wotroy grains make a carat grain. 
CaRaT is allo the weight uſed in weighing diamonds, 
pearls, and precious {tones ; where it conſiſts of four 
grains. In this ſenſe the word is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
derived from xe“, a fruit which the Latinas call #//quay 
and we carob bean; each of which may weigh abodt tour 
grains of Wheat; whence the Latin //z2ua has alſo been 
uſed for a weight of four grains. 
The carat by which jewellers eſtimate the weight of dia- 
monds and pearls, is about 11% of a troy ounce. Jet- 
freys on Diamonds. | 
Hence the carat is about 34 yrains troy, 
Carats are divided into halves,quarters, or grains; and far- 


CARAGACH, in Commerce, a cotton that comes from 
Smyrna, by the way ot Marſeiles. 

CARAGANA, in Botany. See Bitter-VECTH. 

CARAGROUCH, a filver coin of the empire, weighing 
nine drams, which does not quite amount to a French 
crown, of three livres 'Tournois. 

CARAGUATA, a Brafilian name, by which ſome au— 
thors have called the common great aloe. 
From an inciſion made in the ſhoots of this plant, there 
flows a great quantity of liquor, whereof the Braſiliaus 
make wine, vinegar, honey, and ſugar. 

CARAGUATA is alſo a fort of thiſtle which grows in Braſil, 
and in ſome other parts of America. The leaves of this 
plant being ſteeped in water, and afterw rd well wathed 
and rubbed, afford a kind of flax very fine and ſtrong, 
proper for ſeveral manufactures. The Americans make 
bfhing-nets of it. a 

| CARAITES, a ſect among the ancient Jews: whereof 

J | 81 there 


ther, into eighths, fixteenths, and thirty-two parts. Id. ibid. 


r 


r 


there are Nilt ſome ſubſiſting in Poland, Ruſſia, Con- 


ſtantinople, Cairo, and other places of the Levant ; 


whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet and practice it is, to adhere | 


cloſely to the words and letter of the Scripture, exclu- 
five of allegories, traditions, and the like. 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that of all 
the hereſies among that people, before the deſtruction of 
the temple, there is none now left but that of the Car- 
raim, a name derived from Micra, which ſignthes the 
ure text of the Biblez becauſe of their keeping to the 
ä — obſerving it to the letter, and rejeCting all in- 


terpretations, paraphraſes, and conſtitutions of the rabbins. . 


Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabbins, treat the Caraites 
as Sadducees z but Leo de Juda calls them, more accu- 
rately, Sadducees reformed ; becauſe they believe the 
immortality of the ſoul, paradiſe, bell, reſurrection, &c. 


which the ancient Sadduces denied. He adds, how- | 


ever, that they were doubtleſs originally real Sadducees, 
and ſprung from among them. 

M. Simon, with more probability, ſuppoſes them to 
have riſen hence; that the more knowing among the 


Jews oppoſing the dreams and reveries of the rabbins, | 


and uſing the pure texts of Scripture to refute their 
. traditions, had the name of Carraim given them; 
which ſigniſies as much as the batbarous Latin, Scriperra- 
vii; i. e. people attached to the text of Scripture. The 
other Jews give themthe odious name Sadducees, from their 
agreement with thole ſectaries on the head of traditions. 
Scaliger, Voſſius, and Spanheim, rank the Caraites a- 
mong the Sabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Mufſſulmen, 
but by miſtake : Wolfgang, Fabricius, &c. ſay that the 
Sadducees and Efſeni were called Caraites, in oppoſition 
to the Phariſces: others take them for the doctors of 
the law ſo often mentioned in the goſpel : but theſe are 
all conjetures. Joſephus and Philo make no mention 
of them; which thews them to be more modern than 
either of thoſe authors. In all probability, this ſect was 
not formed till after the collection of the ſecond part of 
the Talmud, or the Gemara; perhaps not till after the 
compiling of the Miſchna in the third century.—Thbe 
Caraites themſelves pretend to be the remains of the 
ten tribes led captive by Shalmaneſer. Wolfius, from 
the Memoirs of Mardachevs, a Carazte, reters their ori- 
gin to a maſſacre among the Jewiſh doctors, under 
Alexander Janneas, their king, about one hundred 
years before Chriſt ; becauſe Simeon, ſon of Schetach, 
and the queen's brother, making his eſcape into Egypt, 
there forged his pretended traditions z and, at his return 
to Jcruſalem, publiſhed his viſions; interpolating the 
law after his own fancy, and ſupporting his novelties on 
the notices which God, he ſaid, had communicated by 
the mouth of Moſes, whoſe depoſitary he was: he gain- 
ed many followers; and was oppoſed by others, who 


maintained, that all which God had revealed to Moles | 


was written, Hence ＋ ar became divided into two 
ſes, the Caraites, and Traditionites among the ficit, 
Juda, fon of Tabbai, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; among the 
latter Hillel. Wolfius reckons not only the Sadducees, 
but alſo the Scribes, in the number of Caraites. But 
the addreſs of the Phariſees prevailed againſt them all; 
and the number of Caraites decreaſed: Anan, indeed, in 
the eighth century, retrieved their credit a little; and 
rabbi Schalomon, in the ninth. They ſucceeded pretty 
well till the fourteenth ; but fince that time they have 
been declining. 

The Caraites are but little known; their works coming 
only into very few hands, even amongſt the greateſt He- 
braiſts. Buxtorf never ſaw more than one; Selden 
two; but Mr. Trigland ſays, he has recovered enough 
to ſpeak of them with aſſurance, He aſſerts, that ſoon 


aſter the prophets had ceaſed, the Jews became divided 


on the ſubject of works, and ſupererogation : fome main- 
taining their neceſſity from tradition; whilſt others, 
keeping cloſe to the written law, ſet them aſide ; and it 
was from theſe laſt that Caraiti/m commenced. He adds, 
that after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, the 
obſervation of the law being to be re-eſtabliſhed, there 
were ſeveral practices found proper for that end; and 
theſe, once introduced, were Jooked upon as eſſential, 
and appointed by Moſes z which was the origin of Pha- 
riſaiſm; as a'contrary party, continuing to keep cloſe to 
the letter, founded Caraitiſm. 

'The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obſerves, have 
their ſynagogues, and ceremonies; they pretend to be 
the ſole proper Jews, or obſervers of the laws of Moſes; 


calling the reſt by the term Rabbanim, or followers of the 
Rabbins : thefe hate the Curaites mortally ; refuſing to 


ally, or even to converle with them, and treating them 
as mamzerim, or baſtards ; becauſe of their rejecting the 
conititurions of the rabbins relating to marriages, repu- 
diations, purifications of women, &c. This avetſion is 
ſo great, that if a Caraite would become a rabbiniſt, he 
would never be received by the other Jews. 


CAR 
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The Caraites, howevet, do not abſolutely reject all kind 
of traditions; but only ſuch as do not appear welt 
grounded, Selden, who is very expreſs on this point, 
in his Uxor Hebraica, obſerves; that beſides the mere 
text, they have certain intetpretatione, which they call 
hereditary, and which are proper tratlitions. "Their thev- 
logy only ſeems to differ from that of the other Jews, 
in that it is purer, and clearer of ſuperſtition : they give 
no credit to the explications of the Cabbalifts. chimerical 
allegories, nor to any conſtitutions of the Talmud, but 
what are conformable to the Scripture, and may be 
drawn from it by juſt and neceſſary conſequences. 
Peringer obſerves of the Caraitcs in Lithuania; that they 
are very different, both in aſpect, language, and man- 
ners, from the rabbiniſts, wherewith that country a- 
bounds. Their mother tongue is the Turkiſh 3 and this 
they uſe in their ſchools and ſynagogues. In viſage 
they reſemble the Mahometan Tartars. Their ſyna- 
gogues are placed north and ſouth ; and the reaſon the 
give for it, is, that Shalmaneſer, brought them north- 
ward: ſo that, in praying, to look to Jeruſalem, they 
muſt turn to the ſouth. He adds, that they admit all 
the books of the Old Teſtament ; contrary to the opinion 
of many of the learned, who hold that they reject all but 
the Pentateuch. 

Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the difference between them 
and the rabbiniſts to thiee points: 1. In that they deny 
the oral law to come from Moſes, and reje& the Cab- 
bala. In that they abhor the Talmud. 23. In that they 
obſerve the feaits, as the ſabbaths, &c. much more ri- 
gorouſly than the rabbins do. To this may be added, 
that they extend the degrees of aſſinity, wherein mar- 
rage is prohibited, almoſt to infinity. Sce on this ſub- 
ject, Relandi Antiq. Hebrzor. part ii. cap. 9. 5 12. 
Trigland. de Secta Karzoram. Baſnage's Hilt. of the 
Jews, book 11. chap. 8, 9. | 

CARAMANGCE, a drug which comes from China. The 
Tonquineſe value it very much. 

CARANDA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the tamarind-tree, 

CARANNA, a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, brought from 
ſome parts of the Weſt Indies, as Carchagena and New 
Spain; of an aromatic flavour ; and ſometimes uſed in 
medigine as a cephalic. 

The trees from which it runs, are like the palm-tree. 
When it is freſh, it is white; but as it grows ſtale, it be- 
comes greyiſh inclining to green, in which condition it 
is ſent to Europe, where the white is ſeidom to be met 
with. It is brought in lamps wrapped up in leaves. To 
be of the beſt quality, it mult be ſoſt, cf a pleaſant aro- 
matic ſmell, and as white as ſnow. As this gum is very 
dear, it is ſeldom fold unadulterated; and other forts ate 
often ſubſtituted in its lead, which have not the ſame 
properties. When applied to the head, it has an extra- 
ordinary virtue to relieve it from pain; which renders it 
highly valuable. It produces the ſame effects in the 
joints; and is ſo much eſteemed in medicine, that it is 
become a proverb in pharmacy to ſay, Whatever the 
tacamahaca has not cured, the caranna will. 

The Americans make a balm of it, which they pretend 
to be a ſovereign remedy for the cure of wounds, and the 
hemorrhoids or piles. 

CARANTIA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the cakos, or /iliqua dulcis, the ſweet- 


ipe. 

CARAPACE, the thick, ſolid, firm ſhall, which covers 
the turtle or tortoiſe ; and to which adhere thoſe fine 
tranſparent ſheils, which are known under the name of 
tortoiſe-ſhell, of which ſnuff-boxes and ſeveral ſorts of 
inlaid work are made. 

CARAPO, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh, of which there. 
are twokinds caught in many parts of the lakes of America. 
The firſt has a long and thin body, of the ſhape of 2 
knife-blade, the back being thick, the belly very thin 
and narrow: the tail is pointed; and the uſual fize of 
the fiſh is a foot in length, and two fingers broad in the 
broadeſt part. The head is flat and pointed, and the 
lower jaw runs out a little farther than the upper; the 
mouth is very narrow, and the bottom jaw is furniſhed 
with very ſmall and ſharp teeth; the upper is toothleſs ; 
its eyes are very (mall; and it is covered with little ſcalcs. 
It is of a brown colour, with a faint admixture of red, 
and the back and head are ſomewhat blackiſh; there 
runs a duſky line all along the ſides in their middle, and. 
under this the fiſh is ſpeckled with black ſpots of the 
ſize of a ſeed of muſtard. | 
The ſecond kind no way differ from the fieſt, but that 
it is much narrower in proportion to its length, and has 
no ſpots. They are both eatable. Margrave. 

CARAPOPEBA, in Zoology, the name " a ſmall ſpecies 
of lizard, common in the Braſils, and eſteemed a poiſon- 
ous animal. Its body is of a liver colour, and has ſe- 

| vecal white ſpots. There are marks of white on wer 
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tail, variegated with ſome ſmall ny of yellow; the 
eyes are remarkably bright and vivid. Ray. 

CARARA, a weight at Leghorn, and in other parts of 
Italy, uſed in the ſale of wool and cod-fiſh, equivalent to 

| ſixty pounds of that country. 

CARASSIUS, in Zoology, the name of a genus of leather- 
mouthed fiſnes of the carp or bream kind, of which 
there are three ſpecies. It is a (mall freſh-water hh, of 
about three, four, or five inches long, with a flatted 
body, and a riſing back; it reſembles the bream indeed 
in ſhape very nearly, but is ſomewhat thicker ; its colour 
is a pale yellow, and its belly of a deeper yellow, with- 
out any redneſs, The mouth is ſmall and round; and 
the eyes ſmall, and ſunk in their orbit. See CRUciax, 
and CYPRINUS. | 

CARATH, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
Arabian writers to the ACACIA. 

CARAT, CAnrraT, or CaracTt., See CARAcr. 

CARAVAN, or CAravanNe, in the Eaſt, a troop or 
company of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who 
for their greater ſecurity march in a body through the 
deſerts and other dangerous places, infeſted with Arabs 
and robbers. 

The word comes from the Arabic cairawan, or cairoan 
and that from the Perſian kervan, or carvan, negotiator, 
a trader or dealer. Vid. Peritiſ. Itin. Mund. ed. Hyde. 
p. 61. | 
There is a chief, or aga, who commands each caravan, 
and has under him a number of janizaries, or other 
forces, ſufficient ſor their defence. The caravans encamp 
every night near wells, or rivulets known to the guides; 
and obſerve a diſcipline as regular as in war. They 
chiefly uſe camels for th-ir vehicles, becauſe of their 
enduring much fatigue, cating little, and paſſing three 
or four days without drinking. 
The grand ſignior gives one fourth part of the revenue 
to Egypt, to defray the expence of the caravan that goes 
yearly to Mecca, to viſit Mahomet's tomb: the devotees, 
in this caravan, are from forty thouſand to ſeventy thou- 
ſand ; accompanied with ſoldiers to protect them from 
the pil:age of the Arabs, and followed with eight or 
nine thouſand camels, laden with all neceſſary proviſions 
for io long a paſſage acroſs deſerts. 
Days journeys are diſtinguiſhed in the Eaſt, into journeys 
of horſe-carauvan, and caravans of camels : thole of horſes 
are equal to two of camels. 
There are four regular caravans which go yearly to 
Mecca ; the firſt from Damaſcus, compoſed of the pil- 
grims from Europe and Aſia; the ſecond from Cairo, 
for the Mahometans of Barbary ; the third from Zibith. 
a place near the mouth of the Red Sea, where thoſe of 
Arabia and Indie meet; the fourth from Babylon, where 
the Perſians aſſemble. Moſt of the inland commerce in 
the Ealt is carried on by caravans. The late czar, Peter 
the Great, eſtabliſhed a trade between Ruſſia and China 
by means of a caravan. M. Bougnon, geographer of the 
duke of Lorraine, has given a treatiſe of the caravans of 
merchants in Aſia, wherein he ſhews of what they are 
compoſed ; how many ſorts there are; the ſeveral uſes 
of the different ſorts of animals in them ; the price 
given for them ; the officers and men appointed to con- 
duct them, and the pay of each, with their manner of 
marching, halting, fighting, treating, &c. 
In the heavy caravans, to five hundred elephants there 
are a thouſand dromedaries, and at leaſt two thouſand 
horſes, eſcorted by four thouſand cavaliers. Two men 
are required to lead each elephant; five to three drome- 
daries; and ſeven to twelve camels. Such a number of 
ſervants, joined with the officers and paſſengers, the 

- number whereof is not limited, renders the body very 
formidable; the paſſengers indeed are not obliged to 
fight, but in caſe they refuſe, proviſion will ſcarce be al- 
lowed them afterwards, even for their money. 

As few of the Arab princes have any other ſubſtance than 
what they can get by pillage, they keep continually ſpies 


on foot, to give them intelligence of the departure and | 


motions of caravans, which they frequently attack with 
Tuperior forces: in caſe of a repulſe they come to on ac- 
commodation; but if the caravan be beaten, it is abſo- 
lutely plundered, aud the whole guard made flaves ; 
though more indulgence is ſhewed to ſtrangers. The 
taking of a Gngle caravan ſometimes enriches a prince for 
ever, 
The profits to be made in a caravan, during its march, 
are often incredible; Mr. Buugnon gives inſtances 
where, by repeated bargains and exchanges, a perſon has 
made twenty thouſand crowns out of a fingle gold watch, 
and thirty louis d ors. 
Auy dealer is at liberty to form a company, in order to 
make a caravan. He in whoſe name i is raiſed, is con- 
hidered as the caravan-bacht, or chief of the caravan, un- 
leſs he appoint ſome other in his place, If there be ſe- 
veral merchants equally concerned, they elect a caraton- 
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bachi z after which they appoint officers to conduct the 
caravan, and decide all controverſies which may atiſe 
during the journey. 

There are five ſorts of caravans, viz. * 

CARAVAN, heavy, compoſed of elephants, dromedaries, 
camels, and horſes. 

CARAYAN, light, in which there are but ſew elephants. 

CARAVAN, ordinary, that in which there are no elephant; 

CARAVAN of hoy /es, that in which there ate neither camels 
nor dromedaries, but only horſes. | 

CARAVANS, ſca, are companies of merchant veſſels, loaden 
with goods, and convoyed by {hips of war, 

CARAVAN is alſo an appellation given to the voyages, ot 
campaigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to 
make at fea, againſt the turks and Corſairs; in order 
to arrive at the commanderies and dignities of the order. 
They are thus called, becauſe the knights have frequently 
— the caravan going from Alexandria to Conſtanti- 
nople. 

CARAVANIER, a perſon who leads the camels and other 
beaſts of burden uſed in the caravans of the Eaſt, 

CARAVANSERA, a large public building, or inn, de- 
ſtined to receive and lodge the caravans. 

The word comes from the Arabic cairawan, or Perſian 
karwan or car vdn, a caravan, and ſerai, a large houje. 

Of theſe caravanſeras, or, as Chardin calls them, cara- 
danſerai, there are a great number throughout the Ealt ; 
erected out of the charity and magnilicence of the 

princes, & c. of the ſeveral countries. 

Thoſe of Schitas and Caſbin, in Perſia, are ſaid to have 
colt ſixty thouſand crowns each. They are open to peo- 
ple of all religions and countries, without any queſtions 
alked, or any money required. 

I he caravanſerai are uſually huge ſquare buildings, with 
a ſpacious court in the middle thereof. They are en- 
compaſſed with galleries and arches, under which runs a 
kind of banquette, or elevation, ſome feet high, where 
travellers reit themſelves, and make their lodgings as 
well as they can; their baggage, and the beaſts that 
carry them, being faſtened to the ſoot of the banquette. 
Over the gate, there is frequently a fort of little cham- 
bers; which the caravan/eraſkier lets out, at a very dear 
rate, to ſuch as have a mind to be retired. 

Though the caravanſeras ſerve in lieu of inns, yet there 
is this eſſential difference between them and our inns, 
that the traveller finds nothing at all in the caravanſera, 
neither for himſelf, nor his cattle ; but mult carry alt 
his proviſions and neceſſaties with him. They are 
chiefly built in dry, barren deſert places; and are ge- 
nerally furniſhed with water from a great diſtance, and 
at a vaſt expence; there being no caravanſcra without its 
well of water. There are ſeveral of them in cities: 
where they ſerve not only as inns, but as ſhops, ware- 
houſes, and even exchanges. : 
There are ſome caravanceras where moſt things may be 
had for money; and as the profits of theſe are conſider- 
able, the magiſtrates of the cities to-whoſe juriſdiction 
they belong, take care to ſtore them well: they have an 
inſpector, who fixes the price of lodging without appeal. 
There are few cities in the Eaſt without their caravan- 
ſerai; eſpecially within the dominions of Turky, Perſia, 
and the Great Mogul. Thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpa- 
han, and Agra, the capitals of three empires, are diltin- 
2 for their magni ficence and commodiouſneſs. 

n Turky, none but the grand fignior's mother and 
ſiſter, with the viziers and baſhaws, who have been in 
three battles againſt Chriſtians, are allowed to build a 
caravanſera. | | 

CARAVANSERASEIER, the ditector, ſteward, or in- 
tendant of a caravan/eras 
At Iſpaban there are caravanſeras in manner of halls or 
exchanges, where goods are laid up, and expoſed to 
vie w ; for which the caravanſeraſtier is accountable, in 
conſideration of a cerain fee. 

CARAVEL; thus they call a ſmall veſſel on the coaſt of 
France, which goes to fiſh for herring on the banks. 
They are commonly from twenty-five to thirty tons 
burden. Thoſe which are deſigned for the ſame fiſhery 
in the Britiſh channel, are called by the French frin- 
quarts: thele are from ten to twelve tons burden. 

CARAUNA, in Zoolegy, the name of a ſmail Braſilian fiſh, 
in many reſpects approaching to the turdus kind. Its 
colour is a fine bright red, all over ſpotted with very 
ſmall black ſpots. 

CARAWAY, Carum, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia clals, Its characters are theſe: it hath an um- 
bellated flower, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall umbels, which 
are formed as rays to the general umbel; neitber of 
which have any involucrum : the flower hath five hcart- 
ſhaped petals, and five hairy ſtamina. The germen is ſi- 
tuated under the flower, which becomes an oblong chan- 
nelled fruit dividing into two parts, each having an ob- 
long ſurrowed ſeed. There are two ſpecies. Ki 
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The common caraway, whoſe ſeed is uſed both medi- 
cinally and in the kitchen, grows naturally in ſome of 
the rich meadows in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, and 1s 
ſometimes found in paſtures near London. It is alſo 
cultivated in ſome places. | f 
The ſeed of the carui, or caraway, is narrow, longiſh, 
furrowed on the back, and of a briſk aromatic taſte. 

It is one of the greater hot ſeeds, and is eſteemed ſto- 
machic, and diuretic ; it diſpels wind, and ſtrengthens 
digeſtion, &c. The Engliſh and Germans make great 
uſe of it; particularly in biſcuits, comſits, ſeed-cakes, 
and other foods, and confections. 

CARBASA Caryſtia, a term uſed by many of the ancient 
writers to expreſs pieces of cloth made of the /num incom: 
buſlibile, or aſbeſtos ſtone, which being found plentitully 
about Caryſtium, was thence called by the name of the 
place. Panfanivus calls it //mum Carpaſum, for the ſame 
ſort of reaſon z Carpaſus, a town in the iſland of Cyprus, 
being a place famous for affording large quantities of the 
ſtone in its neighbourhocd. 

CARBENSIS agu, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 
mineral water of Germany, of which Hoffman from 
Petzlerus bas given the following account. All about 
the place of its origin, and along the canals through 
which it paſſes, it depoſits an earthy and ferruginous 
matter, which concretes into a ſtony hardnels. When 
any alcaline liquor, whether fixed or volatile, is added 
to theſe waters, they become turbid, and precipitate a 
whitiſh earthy matter to the bottom of the veſſel; after 
the evaporation of the water they leave a ſal enixum, and 
an alcaline earth; two quarts of them yield two ſctuples 
and ten grains of the earth, and twelve grains of the falt. 
If it be kept for any time in a glaſs, or earthen vellel, it 
depolits a ſediment of a yellow ochreous earthy matter, 
and when immediately taken from the ſpring, it changes 
to a bluith brown colour, on being mixed with galls, It 
contains a very large portion of a ſubtile mineral ſpirit; 
for if a long necked veſſel be filled half full with it, and 
the orifice {topped with the thumb, the whole, on a little 
ſhaking, ſends up a froth to the top; and when the 
thumb is taken off, the water ſquirts out to ſeveral feet 
diſtance. It makes an efferveſcence on mixing oil of 
vittiol with it; but this laſts but a very little time. From 
the whole, it ſeems to contain a large quantity of calca- 
reous earth, and ſome ſmall portion of ferruginous mat- 
ter; whence it purges both by ſtool and urine, though 
moſtly the latter way: the former operation, which is 
pretty conſtant, is owing to this alcaline earth meeting 
with an acid in the prima via, and being by it changed 
into a bitter purging ſalt, of the nature of Glauber's. 

CARBEQUI, or per of copper, a coin which is current in 
the province of Georgia in Alia; particularly at Tefflis, 
the capital. 

CARBO agquaticts. See CORMORANT. 

CARBONADE, or CarBONADo, in Cookery, fleſh, fowl, 
or the like, ſeaſoned, and broiled on the coals. 

CARBUNCLE, among Ancient Naturaliſis, is a ſort of 

ſtone, whereof Pliny and Theophraſtus relate many fa- 
bulous wonders. l 
The name is formed of the Latin carbunculus, q. d. a 
burning coal. Pliny; treating of the carbuncle, diſtinguiſhes 
twelve ſorts of it. 
Many of the ancients, and ſome of the moderns aſter 
them, have ſuppoſed the carbuncle to be taken from the 
dragon's head; and we read of many cavaliers, who 
went to combat with dragons, on purpoſe to gain this 
invaluable jewel.—Vartoman aſſures us, that the king 
of Pegu uſed no other light in the night-time, but that 
of his carbuncle, which caſt a blaze like that of the ſun. 

CaiknuncLE, among Modern Lapidaries, is a ſtone of the 
ruby kind, very rare, and of a rich, glowing blood-red 
colour 
"Che diſtinguiſhing character of the carbuncle is, that it 
is a gem of great hardneſs, and of a deep red with an 
admixture of fcarlet. It was known among the ancients 
by the name awat, which was uſed metaphorically to 
ſignify that this gem was in ſome lights of a fire colour, 
the proper ſignification of the word being a piece of 
lighted charcoal. 

The carbuncle is uſually found pure and faultleſs, and is 
of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the ſapphire, being 
ſecond only to the diamond. It is ever found naturally 
of an lngolir figure, ſmaller at one end than at the other, 
and at that ſmall end tapering to a pointed pyramid, 
compoſed of the ſame number of planes with the co- 
lumn, which is fix, and thoſe uſually very unequal. It 
is found adhering by its baſe to a heavy and hard ferru- 
ginous ſtone of the emery kind, and is always more 
tinely coloured toward the point than in the bale of the 
column. 

Its uſual ſize is near a quarter of an inch in length, and 


two thirds of that in diameter in its thickeſt part. It 
bears the force of fire unaltered, not parting with its 
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colour by it, as do moſt of the gems ; nay, it even will 
not be at all affected by fire, nor become in the leaſt 
degree paler. It is found only in the Eaſt Indies, ſo far 
as 1s yet known, and that but very rarely. 

The diſtinctions between the ſeveral red gems are very 
nice, and their names in ſome degree arbitrary. Many 
authors have confounded the carbunclt with the rvby, and 
determined with Garcias, that every ruby which ex- 
ceeded twenty-four caracts in weight, was properly a 
carbuncle. This gem, however, is by all trials proved to 
be evidently the carbuncle of the ancients, and eflentially 
different from the ruby in wanting the purpliſh tinge 
into which the colour of that gem goes off, as is ex- 
tremely evident in all the deep ones ; this going off into 
a true ſcarlet, and for that reaſon giving the colour of a 
lighted charcoal in the ſun, which neither the ruby, 
garnet, nor any other gem can do which has the blue or 
purple caſt. 

The tineſt carbyncles are (aid to be produced in the ifland 
of Ceylon, the king of which country is poſſefled of a 
carbuncle a palm broad, and three inches thick, of the 
brighine(s of fire, 

Some include GRANATEs and HYACINTHS under the 
ciaſs ot carbuncles. 


CAKBUNTLE, in Medicine, is a malignant tumour, ariſing 


lometimes on one part, and ſometimes on another z nc- 
companiee with a painful heat, mortification, lividneſ:, 
and at laſt a blackneſs of the part. 
The Greeks call it aNTHRAX ; the Latins carbunculus, 
ſometimes alſo car/o; and the French charben; all im- 
porting coal ; from the refemblance of its ſcab to a coal 
of tire. It is ſometimes peſtilential, and ſometimes not. 
When it arites without puſtules, it is properly called 
pruna ; when with, gu Perſicus. 
It ulvaily begins with one or more puſtules, under which 
is formed a putrid ulcer; ſometimes with a ſcab, without 
any puſtvle ; the ulcer being formed under the ſcab. 
Vithin the tumor is a kernel, very painful; ſometimes 
red, and ſometimes livid, or blackiſh. 
the carbuncle is owing to a ſharp, cauſtie, malignant, 
ſpline humour, which gnaws and corrupts the part 
whereon it is diſcharged, 


CARBUNCLE is alſo, in Medicine, ſometimes ufed for the 


furunculus, or Bo. 

Tbs 1s more particularly called the henign corbunculus, by 
way.ot contradiſtinction from that which is of the mu- 
liguant kind. 


CAKBUNCLE is alſo frequently uſed to denote 4 fmall 


eruption, which, coming on any part of the body, foon 
diſcharges its contents, and afterwards appears iu form 
of a cruſty tubercle, of the ſize of a miiler-ſced, ſut— 
rounded with a red fiery circle. 


CaRtBUNCLE, peſtilential, This is an inflammation that 


ariſes in time of peſlilential contagion, with a velicle or 
bliſter, almoſt like thoſe which are cauſed by burning; 
but this inflammation generally terminates in a mortifica- 
tion, and putrifies the adjacent parts down to the bone, 
all abour becoming as black as a coal. | 
This kind of inflammation always breaks out very ſpeed- 
ily, ſometimes even in an hour or two, attended with 
the molt intolerable heat and pain. On opening it, 
there is always diſcharged a darkiſh limpid or watery 
lanies, and the fleſh underneath is of a black co our, the 
mortification having then already ſeized it, and ipreading 
more and more by degrees; but in thoſe who recover, 
the mortification at length ſtops, and the putriſicd fleſh 
fuppurates, and parts from the ſound. 
The ſize and number of thete inflammations in the ſame 
paticnt, are both very various and uncertain ; there is 
no part of the body but what they may infeſt; and they 
are generally, if not always, accompanied by buboes. 
The immediate cauſe of theſe is a violent inflammation, 
excited in the blood by the peſtilential venom ; and the 
inflammation, from the nature of the caſe, is ever ſpeedy, 
and always followed by ſphacelation and a corruption of 
the parts. What is remarkable, is, that the parts aud 
Juices do not ſuppurate into matter, as is uſual in other 
tumours, but whatever is internally corrupted, fſcparaics 
and entirely falls off: for the inflamed parts ſuppurate at 
the margin of the inflammation, ſo that if the patient 
does not die ſuddenly, the ſphacelated parts ate ſeparated, 
and naturally thrown off. 
Carbuncles are always a worſe ſymptom than buboes in 
theſe caſes, eſpecially if the eruptions turn directly either 
livid or black; but if they are red firſt, and then gradu- 
ally turn to a Citron colour, the danger is lets. 
Thoſe carbuncles alſo.which ariſe in the face, neck, breaſt, 
or arm-pits, are always accounted the worlt, and uſually 
kill the patient. 
The chief buſineſs of internal medicines, in this caſe, is 
to keep the patient in a conſtant breathing ſweat z and 
the buſineſs to be aimed chiefly at in external applica- 
tions, is to procure, as ſoon as poſſible, the RI. 
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of the ſphacelated parts from the found. Some, there- 
fore, uſe ſcarification alone in this caſe, and that with 
very good ſucceſs ; for, by making a great number of 
inciſions in the corrupted parts, they let out the peſti- 
lential venom which corrupted the blood. Others on 
the ſame occaſion uſe alſo, as a cataplaſm, a mixture of 
two ounces of flour and half an ounce of vinegar, made 
with water or ſkimmed milk into a proper E and 
with an ounce of honey, and an ounce of powder of 
faffron z thoſe ingredients are to be thorough.y mixed 
in, and the cataplaſm to be applied warm, and renewed 
frequently, ill the whole carbuncle ſeparates and falls off 
from the ſound parte, and this is a much better and 
fafer method of extirpating the carbuncle, than by cut- 
ting it out at once, by which operation ſome have been 
known to have been killed upon the ſpot. When the 
greatelt part of the carburele is, however, of its own ac- 
tord ſeparated from the found parts, the part where it 
adheres may always be fately divided with the ſcalpel ; 
and this, indeed, is abſolutely neceflory. 

If an ill-conditioned and luxuriant fl ſh grows internally 
in this caſe, either of itſelf, or from the extirpation of 
the carbuncle being made too ſoon, this mult ev-r be ne- 
ceſſarily entirely conſumed by the applicaçon either f 
the Zyyptian ointment, or of the foilowing : take two 
ſpoonfuls of honey, the yolks of two egg, an of burnt 
alum, gentian. an birthwor root in powder, each an 
Ounce; make the whole into an onitment. 

If the inflam nation diipoſes the adjacent parts to a gan- 
grene, it will be moſt proper to uſe the following appli— 
vation: take ſa't of wormwood, half an ounce; ot the 
herb ſcordium, and of etder and chamomile flowers each 
a handful; and of river-water two pints «nd a half: 
when thefe have been well boiled and (trained, mix with 
the liquor ſix ounces of camphorated ſpirit of wine, and 
two ounces of Ven ce treacie , and let this be applied hot 


to the parts, by means of double linen r+gs being weil | 


wetted in it, and repeated frequently till the violence ol 
the inflammation abates. 
When the morttfied fleſh of the carbuncle has ſeparated 
itſelf from the ſound part, it is neceſſary to cleanſe the 
ulcer perfectly with digeſtive ointments, leſt any of the 
matter remain there, and mix itfelt again by degrees 
with the blood; and this dete ging-of the ulcer is always 
to be continued till there rem uin no more ſymptoms o 
the peſtilential infection in the patient; and after this 
the wound may be heated like other ulcers Heiſter, 
CARBUNCLE, Carbunculus, alio denotes a ſoit of (andy 
matter found in Herruria, formed of a hard carth of the 


ſame name, concocted in the viſcera of the mountains, | 


by the heat of the ſubterranean vipours. 
Pliny and Varro tpeak of the carbunculus, as a peculiar 
kind of hot, dry, lan foil. 

CanBuncre, in Heraldry, a charge, or bearing, conſiſt- 

ing of eight radii, or ſpokes ; four whereof make a com- 
mon croſs, and the other four a ſalticr. Sec Tab. 
Herald. fig. 13. ; 
Some call thete radii batons, or faves; becauſe round, 
and enriched wich buttons. or pearled, like pilgrims 
fiavesz and frequently tipped, or terminated with 
feurs-de-lis. Others blazon them, royal ſceptres, placed 
in faltier, pale and feſſe | 

CARBUNCULA FION, the blaſting, or ſcorching of the 

new ſprouted buds of trees, or plants, cither by exceſſive 
heat, or excetive cold. 
It happens chicfly in the ſpring and autumnal ſeaſons, 
when vegetables being covered with dewy vapours, a 
ſudden cold comes on them, which, congealing thoſe 
vapours, the nutritious juice of the plant is coagulated, 
and the texture of its fibres deſtroyed. 

CARCAJOU, in Zeolegy, a ſpecies of quadrupeds in North 
America; ſmili, but very ſtrong and furious: {ce the de- 
ſeription of it by M. Saraſſin, in Hiſt. Acad Se. 1713. 

CARCAPULI, in Botany, the Indian yellow orange of 
Malabar. This is a tall ſpreading tree; the trunk as 
much in compaſs as two men can encircle with their 
arms, the leaves ſtand by pairs on the ſprays, at the 
extremities of which appear yellowith an reirapetalous 
flowers, which are void of ſmell, but of a fourith taſte. 
The calyx conſiſts of four pale concave leaves; and the 
fruit, which hangs by a pedicle an inch long, is big, 
round, and diſtinguiſhed by eight or ten exuberances 
like ribs; with a ſmall head at the top, ſtriated in like 
manner with ſaiall ribs. It is firſt green, then yellow, 


and when ripe, whitiſh; and 'his an acid fweetneſs of | 


taſte, The ſeeds are contained in the middle of the 
pulp; and are oblong, flattith, and of a dark azure 
colour. | 
This fruit, according to Acoſta, as to ſize and ſhape, is 
like a quince with the rind taken off, and conſiſts in like 
manner of grumous parts, but not ſeparable, as in the 
quince; it is covered with a thin, light, and ſhining 
Vou. I. Ne 57. | 
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rind. It is dried, and exported from Malabar to other 
countries. ' 

It is commonly eaten, and the inhabitants commend it 
much for medicinal uſes : but it is moſt eminent for ſtop» 
ping a flux of the belly, of what kind loever, clpecially 
that contracted by exceſſive venery. 

CARCAPULI Linſchvtani. C Bauhine conſounds this with 
the preceding ; but they differ in lower and truit, though 
agreeing in other reſpets. The firſt bears an acid, ſul- 
cater, gold - coloured f: uit, as big as an apple z the litter 
produces a round ſweet fruit, of the bigneſs of a cherry: 
the firtt is called by the natives fimply gho! aka, the other 
tanna ghoraka. They both afford gum gutta, but the 
latter the beit. But this gum gutta,-fays Dr. Syen, muſt | 
not be confounded with the common. gum gutta, which, 
as Bontivs afſures us, is collected from a plant which is 
near akin to the Eſcula Indica, and is cal ed by the Indians 
Lonam Cambodia, becauſe it grows plentifoily in the 
coui try of Cambodia. : 

CARCARIAS canis. See SHank, ch 

CARCASE, the corpſe, or body of a dead animal. Thus, 
we ſay, the carcaſes of the loldieis, hories, &c. were 
ſeen long afterwards on the field of battle. 

The carcaſe of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbet, 
&. is what remains thereof, after the ſour members, or 
limbs, viz. the legs and, wings, have been cut off. 
 CARCASE, in Architecture, is the thell. or ribs of a houſe ; 
containing the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by 


the carpenter, & c. The carcaſe is otherwife called the 
FRAMING, 


CARCAS»dLE, or Carcuss in Har, a kiyd of bomb, 
cithe. obiong, and ov4l, or circular; conſiling of a ſhell, 
or Cate, ſometimes of iron, with holes; but more com- 
monly ot a coarſ: ſtrong canvaſs, piiched over, and girt 
with iron hoops; hlled with combuſtible matters, as 
hand-granadoes, ends of muſkets, loaded piſtols, and 
preparations of gunpowier, &c. lis ule is to be thiown 
out of a mortar, to {ct boutes on fre, and do other exe- 
cution. 

It has the name carcaſſe, becauſe the circles which paſs 
from one ring, or plate, to the other, ſeem to 1epretent 
the ribs of a human carcaſe 

The oblong carcaſſes are now diſuſed, on account of the 
uncertainty of their flight: the round ones are compoled 
of pitch, {oltpetrc, ſulphur, and corned power, 

In heu of the ancient carcaſſes, a new tvit has been in- 
troduced made ot iron bands, or rib-, which incioſe a 
cauvas bag, hiled with combuſtibie mauer, hardly to be 
exiinguithed, 

We have alſo a third ſort of carcaſſes, of a late invention, 
for the ſea-fervice, differing in nothing from a bomb, 
except in their being blled with a compoſition like that 
above mentioned, and having five holes, all primed with 
powder and quick-match, which take fire from the flaſh 
of the mortar, and communicating it to the compo» 
ſition, cauſe it to burn vehemently from thoſe ho us. 

CARCERES, in Antiquity, were the liſts, ot barriers of the 
circus, within which the hories were confined, till the 
ſignal was given by the magiſtrate for ſtarting. 

The word is Latin, ſuppoſed to be formed a cofreendo, as 
they ſerved as a reſtraint to the horſes ready to run. 

The number ot carceres was twelve. In the carly days of 
Rome they were made of wood, which Claudius after- 
wards changed for maible, They were kept faſt with bolts, 
ſuitained by ropes, which, the moment the ſignal was 
given, flew open all at once. Some think that only 
four were uſed at a time. Suet. in Claud, cap. xxi. n. 6. 

CARCINIUM Opalinum, a new genus of marine animal, 
diſcoverd by Mr. Benks and Dr. Solander, in their 
pallage to Madeira, which ſhone in the water with co- 
lours that exceeded in variety and brightneſs any thing 
they bad ever ſeen. The beautiful colouring and ſplen- 
dour of theſe animals were equal to thoſe of an OPAL ; 
and from their ic ſemblance to that gem, they gave this 
denomination to the genus. One ot them lived ſeveral 
hours in a glals of ſalt water, ſwimming about with great 
agility. and diſplaying at every motion a change of. co- 
lours almoſt intinitely various. Sce DAGY8A. 

CARCINOMA, in Medicine, a tumour more uſually called 
a CANCER. 

The word comes from xapxiveg, cancer, and viua, depaſco, 
to feed upon. . 

CARCINOMA is ſometimes uſed to denote a diſorder of the 

tunica cornea of the eye, wherein the little veins of the 

part appear turgid and livid, | 

| CARCINOMA'LOUS, the ſame with AN cEROVUs. 

Schirrhi and ſtrumz, which are ſo med of the humours 

ſtopped by their viſcidity, or coagulated by an acid, as 

alto polypuſes, wherein the veſſels retain their order and 
diſtribution, are originally different from carc-nomatous 
tumours, which, according to Gendron, ariſe from an 


| 


— 


| indiſpoſition of the glandular veſſels. Yet, when the 
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fructure of the veſſels is once deſtroyed, the former de- 
generate into a hard indiſſolvable lump, capable of 


germination, ſo that they loſe their former nature, 
and become cancerous. 
CARD, in the Nollen Manufaftory. See CArDING. 
The wordfeems formed from the Latin car duus (fullonum) 
which denctes the ſuller's teazel ; a kind of thiſtle whoſe 
head is uſed to ſmooth and range the nap of cloth, &c. 
Skin. Etym. Angl. in voc. 
There are divers forts of theſe cards, as ſtock- cardi, hand- 
cards, wool cards, tow-cards, &c. 
Cards for wool in England, may not be iniported, nor 
the wire taken out of old cards, to be put into new leather 
and boards, in order for ſale; upon forfeiture thereof, 
or of the value, if not ſeized : but may be amended for 
the proprietor's own uſe, or for tranſportation only. 
CarD-playing. See CaRnDs: 
CARDAMINDUM, in Botany. See CESSES. 
CARDAMINE, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filt- 
quoſa claſs ; lady's ſmock. The charactets are theſe : 
the flower hath four oblong petals placed in form of a 
croſs; it hath ſix ſtamina, four of which are the — 
of the empalement, the other two, which are opposite, 
being much longer. It hath a cylindrical germen, 
which afterwards turns to a long, compreſſed, cylindrical 
pod, with two cells, opening in two valves which twiſt 
ſpirally, and caſt out the ſeeds when ripe, by their elaſti- 
city. There are ten ſpecies. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
This plant is alſo known by the name of cuckow-flowwer, 
and meadow-creſſes. It is a kind of NASTYURT1UM, and is 
pungent and diſcuſſive, but is not uſed either in compo- 
fition, or common preſcription. Dr. Baker recommends 
it to the trial of phyſicians as an antiſpalmodic remedy. 
in the Medical Tranſact. vol. i. p. 442. 
CARDAMOMUM, or CarDamoN, medicinal ſeeds of 
the aromatic kind, contained in capſule, or pods, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies; and uſed in the compoſi- 
tion of Venice treacte, and many other medicines. 


Their pungency and aromatic fmell are cauſed by an | 


eſſential oil. Neumann. 

This ſeed is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to 
the ſeveral ſizes of the pods; viz. majus, minus, and 
maximum; or great, leſſer, and greateſt: but the taſte, 
fmell, colour, and form of the grain, is the ſame in all; 
being of a purple colour, angular, of a ſharp biting taſte, 
and a ſtrong penetrating ſmell —The laſt kind is alſo 
called grains of paradiſe; but the firſt excells the reſt, 


both in ſmell, taſte, and virtue: it is this that enters 


the compoſition of the theriaca. 

The Cardamoms warm, and deterge : they ſtrengthen the 
nobler parts, diſſipate wind, and help digeſtion; and 
are uſed in diſeaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and womb. 

CARDANES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſmall in- 
ſect reſembling a beetle, of a very ſweet ſmell, and very 
ſoft to the touch. It is very ſwift in its motions, and is 
of a blackiſh colour, having two fhort wings, which do 
not nearly reach to the tail; it is likewiſe remarkable 
ſor having the tail of the ſame ſhape with the head, fo 
that, when it ſtands ſtill, it looks as if it had two heads, 
one at each end. 

CARDASS, a fort of card, proper for carding flocks of 
ſilk, to make cappadine of it. It is alſo the name which 
the French give to thoſe ffocks of ſilk. 

CAR Dass ks, is alſo the name which in the cloth manu- 
factories of Languedoc, they give to a ſort of large card, 
which is uſed for carding the dyed wool, defigned for 
making cloth of mixed colours. | | 

CARDERS, in the V Manufutyy, are perſons who 
prepare wool, &c. for ſpinning, &c. Sce CARDING, 
and CLOTH. 

 Carders, ſpinners, weavers, fullers, ſheermen, and dy- 
ers, not performing their duty in their occupations, 
thall yield to the party grieved, double damages; to be 
committed until payment, Oue juſtice to hear and de- 
rermine complaints. 
Carders, combers, ſorters, fpinners, or weavers, con- 
veying away, embezzling, or detaining any wool or yarn, 
delivered by the clothier, or any other perſon, ſhall give 
the party grieved ſuch ſatisfaction, as two jultiees, 

mayor, &. ſhall think fit: if not able or willing to 
make ſatisſaction, for the firſt offence to be whipped, or 
ſet in the ſtocks in ſome market-town, or in any other 
town where the offence is committed, the ſecond offence 
to incur thre Icke, or fuch further panifhment by whip- 


ping, &c. as juſtices ſhall think proper. Conviction by |, 


one witneſs on oath, or confeſſion. 


CARDIA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, the | 


ſhell of which is formed of two ovals, and reſembles 


the figure of a hart at cards: the valves are equal and | 
gibboſe. Of this genus was ſeveral ſpecies ; under it are | 


comprehended the cockles, ark-lhells, &c. together with 


the peetines inauriti, or ſcallops without ears, See | 
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CARDIACA. See Mor- tft. 

CARDIACS, CarDIAca, in a general ſenſe comprehend 
all medicines beneficial to the heart z whether internally, 
or externally applied. j 
The word comes from zap1a, cor; the heart being re- 
puted the immediate ſeat of their operation. 

CanDiAcs, in a more particulat ſence, denote medicines 
which raiſe the ſpirits, and give preſent ſtrength ang 
chearfulneſs. Theſe amount to the fame with what are 
popularly called cordials. "We 
Cardiacs are ſuppoſed to produce their eſſect, by utting 
the blood into a gentle fermentation, whereby the 
ſprings, before decayed, are repaired and invigorated ; 
and the tone and elaſticity of the fibres of the veſſels re- 
ſtoted: the conſequence of which is a more ealy and 
briſk circulation. See Cox DIA. 

 CARDIACUS plexus, in Anatomy, a plexus, or pieee of 
net-work, formed of a ramiſication of the par vagum, or 
eighth pair of nerves. 

CARDIALGIA, CARDIALGY, in Medicine, a violent ſen- 
ſation of heat, or acrimony, attended with a conſtrictor 
pain, felt towards the upper or left orifice of the ſto- 
mach, thongh ſeemingly at the heart; fometimes ac- 
companied with palpitations of the heart, fainting, and 
a propenſion to vomit: better known by the name of 
cardiac paſſion, or HEART-burn. 

The word is compounded of ada, which denoteg 
either the hcart, or the leſt orifice of the ſtomach, and 
any, pains 8 

It is otberwiſe called cardiegmus; though ſome diſtin- 
guiſh, reſtraining the latter to the ſeverer degrees of 
this diſorder, which riſe to palpitations and fevers, and 
cardialgia to the flighter exceſſes of it. 

Phyſicians divide this diſtemper into the idiopathic and 
ſymptomatic ; the firſt, which is alſo called by ſome the 
cardialgia nauſecſa, takes its riſe from crudities in the 
prime vie, and is often owing to worms; the other 
uſually is owing to a ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual, or 
hemorrhoidal diſcharges. Theſe differ greatly in de- 
gree, the ſymptomatic being much the moſt violent, as 
the v4/cera and vena porta are brought into conſent with 
it; but the moſt violent degree of the cardialsia is that 
which is attended with fainting : in this the whole me- 
ſemery is drawn into conſent, and is affected with ſpaſ- 
modic contractions. Sometimes alſo in the idiopathic 
cardialgia there is a great apprehenſion of ſuſfocation ; 
this ariſes from the conſent of the diaphragm and peri- 
cardium. 

CARDIALGIA, gu of a. Theſe are a ſenſation of preſſure 
and tenſion about the pit of the ſtomach, a ſtraitneſs and 
anxiety of the precordia, and often there comes on a nau- 
ſea, and ſometimes actual vomiting. When there are 
worms in the caſe, water comes into the mouth in great 
quantities, and the mucous matter is felt in the bottom 
of the jaws, as if a piece of ſomething cold lay there. 
Heat and cold often return fucceſſively and ſuddenly on 
the perſon, and the complaint is always worſe upon an 
empty ſtomach, jand mitigates on taking a full meal. 
Whenever the patient can velch alſo, it gives him conſi- 
derable relicf for the time ; and finally, where the com- 
motions of blood in the vena porta are in fault, there is 
uſually a flight touch of a fever attending it. 

CARDIALGIA, perſons ſubject to the. Theſe are principally 

valetudinary people, who have foulneſſes of the prime 
Vie; ſometimes hypochondriac perſons have it to a very 
great dregree, thele people being uſually troubled with 
flatulencies z women ſubject to hyſteric complaints alſo, 
and ſuch as bave ſuppreſſions of the menſes, often fall 
into it; and not uncommonly infants, in caſes of worms. 
The cauſe of the complaint is either flatulency or a foul- 
neſs in the ſtomach and inteſtines, which occaſion a reci- 
procal relaxation and ſtricture of the tone of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and other parts which are drawn into 
conſent. 
The occaſional cauſes of its coming on, are coſtiveneſs 
and the retention of flatulencies : ſudden cooling of the 
abdomen when the body is hot; coarſe foods, and ſuch 
as are hard of digeſtion 3 and the ſwallowing the victuals 
in large quantities without chewing it: the change of 
a common coarſe diet into a finer, will ſometimes occa- 
ſion it; and ſometimes the ſuppreſſing a violent paſſion 
of anger, while eating. Tender conſtitutions are iu ge- 
neral moſt ſubject to it. | 

, CARDIALGIA, progno/tics in & This, in its ſimple ſtate, 

and firſt ſtages, is no very terrible complaint; but its 

long continuance often brings on habitual faintings, and 

+ ſometimes there is danger of eongeſtions of the blood, and 

| inflammations. The ſymptomatic kind is more difficult 

of cure, as well as more violent than the idiopathic; for this 
often is but of ſhort duration, whereas the other frequent- 
ly becomes habitual, and brings on convulſions, eſpe- 


_— 


cially in caſes where hot medicines have been given in it, 
with intent to ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach. 1 
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have alſo been inſtances where vomits given to hypochon- 
driac perſons have brought on deliriums, and even abſo- | 
lute madneſs. 

CaRrnial Gia, method of crring the. In the idiopathic car- 
dialria, the peccant matter is to be prepared and corrected 
by reſolvent, abſtergent, and inciding medicines, ſuch 
as the tartarus tartariſatus, and vitriolated tartar after 
this the acrid aromatics are to be given, among which 
common pepper is one of the very beſt; with this may 
be given the acrid roots, as thoſe of pimpernel, arum, 
and the like; and with all theſe it will be very proper to 
drink at certain intervals wine made hot, and aromatiſed 
with the ſpices. Multard-ſeed is particularly recom- 
mended by ſome on this occaſion; and in many caſes, 
the common abſorbenta ſerve in the place of cot reclots, 

. by rendering the matter ſoft and pulpy. 
After a {ew days taking theſe things, if there be no con- 
tra- indication in the caſe, it will be very proper to give 
a vomit; to which purpoſe two or three grains of tartar 
emetic, with ſome of the tartariſed tartar, is a oe” pro- 
per medicine, Where there are worms in the cale, af- 
ter the bitter digeſtives have been given, ſuch things are 
to follow as will deſtroy thoſe animals, as mercurius dul- 
cis, and the like; after theſe things, it will be very pro- 
per to give the theriaca every night in ſmall doſes, by way 
of anodyne ; and after al! this, the tone of the parts is 
to be ſtrengthened by chalybeates, with the common 
bitters. 
In caſes of the ſymptomatic cardialzia, attended with 
fainting, the hot medicines pteſeribe in the laſt caſe are 
wholly to be abſtained from; and in their place the tem- 
perating nitrous ones are to be taken, with a little cin- 
nabar, and the digeſtive ſalts impregnated with a few 
drops of the eſſential oils of the ſpices. Medicines of 
this kind are always of ſingular ſervice in caſes of {trait- 
neſs and conſtriction of the præcordia, and diſotders of a 
like kind, from whatever cauſe, and in either ſex. In 
the intermediate days during a courſe of cheſe, the pa- 
tient is to take ſom" purgatives of the gentler kind, and 

| afterwards the common chalyveates and hitters for reſtot- 

ing the tone of the parts; and, finally, the beſt of all pre- 
ſervatives againſt a return of this complaint, are bleedings 
at the ſpring aud autumnal ſeaſons. Junker Conſp. Med. 
P- £80, &c. Oe 

CARDINAL, a term ſerving to expreſs the relation, or 
quality, of prime, principal, or moſt conſiderable. 

The word is formed of the Latin cards, a hinge; it being 
on theſe fundamental points, that all the reſt of the ſame 
kind are ſuppoſed to turn. 
Thus, juſtice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, are 
called the four cardinal virtues, as being the baſis of all 
the reſt. 

CakDINaL flower, in Botany, Lobelia, a genus of the /ynge- 
neſia monogamia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the em- 
palement of the flower-is cut into five linear ſegments, 
the two upper being larger than the other. The flower 
is of one Petal, with a long cylindrical tube, a little 
curved; and is divided at the brim into five ſegments, 
two of which compoſe the upper lip, and are ſmaller 
than the three lower which compoſe the under. It hath 
five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
which coaleſce at the top in form of a cylinder, but open 
in five parts at their baſe ; it has an acute germen, ſitu- 
ated below the flower, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by a hairy obtuſe ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval capſule, opening at the top, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. + 
This genus is the rapuntium of Tournefort. 

CarDiNAL Points, in Coſmography, are the four interſec- 

tions of the horizon with the meridian, and the prime 
vertical circle, See POINT. 

Of theſe, two, viz. the interſections of the horizon and 
meridian, are called North and South, with regard to the 
pos they are directed to. 

o determine the places of theſe points, ſee MERIDTAN 

line, | 
The other two, viz. the interſections of the horizon, 
and firſt vertical, are called Eat and JI. 

The cardinal points, therefore; coincide with the four 
cardinal regions of the heavens; ang are 90“ diſtant 
from each other. The intermediate points are called 
COLLATERAL POINTS. 

Carpinal Points of the Heavens, or, of a Nativity, are the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the zenith, and nadir. 

CarkbinaAlL Signs, in A/tronomy, are Aries, Libra, Cancer, 
and Capricorn. See SIGN. 

CarDinaAL Minds, are thoſe that blow from the cardinal 
points, | 

CarDbinal Numbers, in Grammar, are the numbers one, 
two, three, &c. which are indeclinable ;- in oppoſition 


to the ordinal numbers, firit, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. 
dce NUMBER, 


CaRDINAL, in Zoology, a name given in Louiſiana to a 


"Rp | 
bird, from the ſhining red of its plumage and capuchity 
&c, It keeps its neſt all winter, in which it flores up 
proviſion during the ſummer, to the quantity ſometimes 
of a Paris buſhel, which is artfully depoſited, and co- 


vered firſt with leaves, and then with ſmall branches 
&c. See Melanges B'Hiſt. Natur. tom. iv. p. 283. : 


CARDINAL is more particularly uſed for an ecclefiaſtic 


prince, one who has a voice, both active and pallive, in 
the Roman conclave, at the election of 2 pope. | 
Some lay, the cardinals were fo called from the Latin 
incardinatio, which ſignifies the adoption in any church 
made of a prieſt of a forcign church, driven thence by 
misfortune ; and add, that the uſe of the word com- 
menced at Rome and Ravenna; the revenues of the 
churches of which cities being very great, they became 
the common refuge of the unhappy prieſts of all other 
churches. \ 

Phe cardinals compoſe the pope's council, or ſenate: in 
the Vatican is a conſtitution of pope John, which regu- 
lates the rights and titles of the cardinals; and which de- 
clares, that as the pope repreſents Moſes, fo the cardi- 
nals repreſent the ſeventy elders, who, under the 
pontifical authority, decide private and particular dif- 
fe: ences. g 

Cardinals, in their firſt inſtitution, were only the princi- 
pal prieſts, or incumbents of the pariſhes of Rome. In 
the primitive church, the chief prieſt-of a pariſh, who 
immediately followed the biſhop, was called preſbyter 
cardinalis; to diſtinguiſh him from the other petty prie(ls, 
who bad no church, nor preferment: the term was firſt 
applied to them in the year 150; others ſay, under pope 
Silveſter, in the year 300. Theſe cardinal prieſts were 
alone allowed to baptize, and adminiſter the euchariſt. 
When the cardinal prieſts became biſliops, their cardinal- 
ate became vacant ; they being then ſuppoſed to be raiſed 
to a higher dignity, — Under pope Gregory, cardinal 
prieſts, and cardinal deacons, were only ſuch prieſts or 
deacons, as had a church or chapel under their particu- 
Jar care: and this was the criginal uſe of the word. Leo 
IV. in the council of Rome, held in 853, calls them 
preſbyteros ſui cardinis; and their churches, parrochias 
cardinales. 

The cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh 
century; but as the grandeur and ſtate of his holineſs 
became then exceedingly augmented, he would hare bis 
council of cardinals make a better figure than the ancient 
prieſts had done. It is true, they {till preſerved their 
ancient title; but the thing expreſſed by it was no more. 
It was a good while, however, before they had the pre- 
cedence over biſhops, or got the election of the pope 
into their hands; but when they were once poſſeſſed of 
thoſe privileges, they ſoon had the red hat and purple; 
and growing ſtill in authority, they became at length 
ſuperior to the biſhops, by the ſole quality of being 
cardinals. 

e obſerves, that originally there were three 
kinds of churches: the firſt or genuine churches were 
properly called par iſbes; the ſecond, deaconries, which 
were chapels joined to hoſpitals, and ſerved by deacons; 
the third were ſimple eratorics, where private maſles 
were ſaid, and were diſcharged by local and reſident 
chaplains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh the principal, or 
pariſh churches from the chapels, and oratories, the 
name cardinales was given them. Accordingly, pariſh 
churches gaveaitles to cardinal prieſts z and ſome chapels 
alſo, at length, gave the title of cardinal deacons. 

Others obſerve, that the term cardinal was given not 
only to prieſts, but alſo to biſhops and deacons who were 
attached to certain churches; to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe who only ſerved them en peſſant, and by commil- 
ſion. Titular churches, or benefices, were a kind of 
pariſhes, i. e. churches aſſigned each to a cardinal prieſt 3 
with ſome ſtated diſtrict depending on it, and a font for 


_ adminiſtering of baptiſm, in caſes where the biſhop him- 


ſelf could not adminiſter it. Theſe cardinals were ſubor- 
dinate to the biſhops; and accordingly, in councils, 
2 that held at Rome in 868, ſubſcribed after 
them. 
It was not, however, only at Rome, that prieſts bore 
this name; for we find there were cardinal prieſts in 
France: thus the curate of the pariſh of St. John de 
Vignes is called in old charters, the cardinal prieſt of 
that pariſh. 
The title of cardinal is alſo given to ſome biſhops, qua- 
tenus biſhops; e. g. to thoſe of Mentz and Milan : the 
archbiſhop of Bourges is alſo, in ancient writings, called 
cardinal; and the church of Bourges a cardina! church. 
The abbot of Vendome calls himſelf cardinalis natus. 
The cardinals are divided into three claſſes, or orders; 
containing fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen dea- 
cons z making in all, ſeventy : which conſtitute what 
they call the ſacred collage. The cardinal biſhops, who 
are, as it were, the pope's vicars, bear the titles of the 
| biſhopricks 


2 
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biſhopricks aſſigned to hem; the reſt take ſuch titles as 
are given them: the number of cardinal biſhops has been 
fixed ; but that of cardinal prieſts and deacons, and con- 
ſequently the ſacred college itſelf, is always fluctuating. 
Till the year 1125, the college only confilted. of fifty- 
two, or fiſty three: the council of Conſtance reduced | 
them to twenty-four ; but Sixtus IV. without any regard / 
to that reſtriftion, raiſed them again to fiſty-three, and 
Leo to ſixty-five. Thus, as the number of cardinal. 
prieſts was anciently fixed to twenty-eight, new titles 
were to be eſtabliſhed, in proportion as new cardinal? 
were created. As for the cardinal deacons, they were ori- 
inally no more than ſeven, for the fourteen quarters of 
ome; but they were afterwards increaſed to nineteen, 
and aſter that were again diminiſhed. 
According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who brit 
enacted, in 1562, that the pope ſhould be choſen only 
by the ſenate of cardinals : whereas, till that time, the 
election was by all the clergy of Rome. Some fay, the 
election of the pope reſted in the cardinals, excluſive of 
the clergy, in the time of Alexander III. in 1160. Others 
go ſtill higher, and ſay, that Nicholas II. having been 
elected at Sienna, in 1058, by the cardinals alone, occa- 
ſioned the right of election to be taken from the clergy, 
and people of Rome ; only leaving them that of confirm- 
ing him by their conſent ; which was at length, bow- 
ever, taken from them. See his decree for this purpoſe, 
iſſued in the Roman council of 1059. in Hardouin's Acta 
Conciliorum, tom. vi. pt. i. p. 1165. Whence it ap- 
pears, that the cardinals who had the right of ſuffrage in 
the election of his ſucce ſſors, were divided by this pontiff 
into cardinal bi/heps and cardinal clerks : meaning by the 
former the teven biſhops u ho- belonged to the city and 
territory of Rome; and by the latter, the cardinal preſby- 
ters or miniſters of the twenty-eight Roman pariſhes, or 
principal churches. To theſe were added, in proceſs of 
time, under Alexander III. and other pontiffs, new 
members, in order to appeaſe the tumults occaſioned by 
the edi of Nicholas II. 

Ihe cardinals began to wear the red hat at the council of 
Lyons, in 1243. Sec ConcLave. The decree of pope 
Urban VIII. whereby it is appointed, that the cardinals 
be addrefſcd under the title of eminence, is of the year 
1630; till then, they were called illuſtriſſimi. 

See further concerning the origin and rights of cardinals 
in Onuphrivs, Duarenus, Ciaconus. 

Aubery has given the general hiſtory of Cardinals, in 
fave volumes, 4to: 

CARDINAL has alſo been applied to ſecular officers. 

Thus, the prime miniſters in the court of the emperor 
Theodofius, are called cardinales. Caſſiodorus, hb. vii. 

Formul. 31. makes mention of the cardinal prone of the 
city of Rome ; and in the liſt of officers of the duke of 
Bretagne, in 1447, we meet with one Raoul de Tnotel. 
cardinal of Quillart, chancellor and ſervant of rhe 
viſcount de Rohan: which ſhews it to have been an in- 
ferior quality. 

CARDI\ ALITIUS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 
the coccothrauſtes Indica cr:iftata, commonly called the 

Virginian NIGHTiNGALE, 

CARDING, in the Manufattorics, a preparation of wool, 
cotton, hair, or flax, by paſſing it between the iron 
points, or tecth, of two inſtruments called cards, to 

comb, diſentangle, and range the hairs or fibres thercot 
and to diſpoſe it for ſpinning, &c. | 
Before the woot be carded, it is oiled, or greaſed with 
oil; whereof, one fourth of the weight of the wool is 
required, for wool deſtined for the woof of ſtuffs; and 
one eighth for that of the warp. See CLOTH. | 

CARDIOGMUS, is ſometimes uſed for CAKDIALGIA, 

CantpiogGMus, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, denotes a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of CARDIALGIA, attended with an anxi- 
ety of the precordia, and a painful heavineſs, cauſed b 
a flatulent diſtention of the abdomen and ſtomach, whic 

compreſſes the wy; nr at 

CARDIOIDE, in Geometry, is thus formed; let the dia- 
meter AB {Tab Analyſis, fig 38.) of the circle A MBA, 
revolve about the point A, and on A B produced, let B a, 
MN, AD, MN, &c. be always equal to AB; then 
will the point à deſctibe a curve, which from its figure 
reſembling a heart, is called cardioide. 

From the conſtruction it appears, that AN=B A+AM, 
and that NMAN is always double of the diameter AB, 
and is biſeted by the circle in M. 

This curve is algebraical; if AB a, EA, EN==y, 
iis equation will be, 


—bay + 12 * 1-64 x* y+ x+ 
F 74 1244 * - 8 , g o 
For the method of drawing tangents, and other proper- 
ties of this curve, ſee Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. ſect. 8. 
See alſo Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1705, where M, Carre 
firſt propoſed this curve. 8 
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CARDIOSPERMUM, . in Botany, the name by which 
Linnzus calls that genus of plants named coxtnDunN 


by Tournefort and other authors. See Henre-Pe A. 

CARDISCE, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone men- 
tioned by the old authors, and called alſo excardia. 
Pliny tells us, there were three kinds of it; the one 
black, in which there was the plain figure of a heart de- 
lineated in white z another green in that part where the 
heart was Ggured and the third white all over, except 
that the heart is marked in black. We know of no ſuch 
ſtones as theſe at preſent, unleſs they are to be fought 
for among the agates, the various and accidental courſe 
of the veins in which, repreſent ſometimes a thouſand 
ſingular figures, among which imagination tay eaſily 
trace hearts, eyes, and the like. Our modern writers 

vungerſtand by this name a very different ſtone, more 
uſually called BucaRDiTEs, from its reſembling the 
heart of an ox. 
Plott deſcribes a ſtone of this kind, found near Stoker 
church, 7 exactly like the heart of a men, that the very 
trunks of the deſcending and aſcending parts ot the vene 
cava, with a part of the aorta, were repreſented in it, in 
hair due poſition. Nat. Hiſt. Oxt. chap. v. $ 154. 

CARDIUM, in Zoe/ecgy, a genus of worms in the Linazan 
18 belonging to the order of teſlacea. 

CAR DO, in Anatomy, the ſccond vertebra of the neck; fo 
called, becauſe the head turns upon it. g - 

CARDUNIUM, among Ancient Phyſicians, denotes wine 
282 with herbs. 

t is made by pouring muſt, or new wine on the her 
CARDOON, v fpecics of wild ARTICHOKE, Go 
CARDUPATIUM, in Botany, a name applied by ſome 

authors to the carline-thi/tle. 

CARDS.— Playing CARvs, are little pieces of. fine thin 
poſte- board, whereon are printed divers points and fi- 
guees 3 a certain number, of aſſembiage of which, ſerve 
or the performance of divers games: as baſſet, ombre, 
picquet, whifl, &c. A full pack conſiſts of fifty- two 
cards. 

A pack is always wrapped up in a piece of paper, on 
which are priuted the name, bgn, dwelling place. &c. 
of the maker; with the label ot the {tamp-othce of Eng- 
land, ſignifying that the ſtamp-duty has becn paid, and 
that there is a penalty of 10/4. for every pack. foid un- 
labelled. 

Among ſharpers, divers ſorts of falſe or fraudulent card: 
have been contrived gs as marked cards, breef cards, 
corner- bend, midule-bend, &c. 

CaRDs, marked, are thoſe where the aces, kings, queens, 
aad knaves, are marked on the corners of the backs with 
ſpots of different number and order, either with clear 
water, or water tinged with pale Indian ink, that thoſe 
in the ſecret may diſtinguiſh them, Aces are marked 
with fiugle ſpots on two corners oppoſite diagonally ; 
kings with two ſpots at the ſame corners; knaves with 
the lame number tranſverſed, &c. 

CarDs, breef, are thoſe which arc either longer or broader 

than the reit; chiefly uſed at whilt and picquct. 
The broad cards are uſually for kings, queens, knaves, 
and aces ; the long for the reſt. Their delign is to di- 
rect the cutting, to enable him in the ſecret to cut the 
cards diſad vaniageouſly to his adverlary, aud draw the 
perion unacquainted with the fraud, to cut them fa- 
vourably for the tharper. As the pack is placed cithet 
endways or ſideways to him that is to cut, the long or 
broad cards naturally lead him to cut to them. breef 
cards are lometimes made thus by the manuiacturer ; but 
in defect of thele, ſharpers pare all but the breeſs with 
a razor or pen-knife. 

Corner. bend, denoies four cards turned down finely at one 
corner, to ferve as a ſignal to cut by, 

Middle: bend, or King ſton- bridge, is where the tricks are bent 
two different woys, which cauſcs an opening or arch in 
the middle, to duct likewiſe tbe cutting. 

The inventor of cards is not known, nor even the age 
when they hrit appeared ;z but by the matter they were 
always made of, viz. leaves of paper, they ſhould ſeem 
to be much poſterior to the me of Charlemagne. They 
were probably invented about the year 1390, to divert 
Charles VI. then king of France, who was tallen into a 
melancholy diſpoſition, By the four ſuits- or colours, 
the inventor might deſign to repreſent the four ſtates or 
claſſes of men in the kingdom. The c@urs or hearts de- 
note the gens de chæur, choir-men or eccleſiaſties. The 
nobility or prime military part of the kingdom, are re- 
preſented by the ends or points of lances or pikes, which, 
through ignorance of the meaning of the figure, we have 
called ſpades, By diamonds are deſigned the order of 
citizens, merchants, and tradeſmen. Ihe trefoil leaf, 
or clover grals, corruptly called clubs, alludes to the 
huſbandmen and pealants. The four kings are David, 
Alexanner, Czfar, and Charles; repreſenting the four 


celebrated monarchies of the Jews. Greeks, Roman, 
an 


and Franks under Charlemagne. The queens repreſent 
Argine (for Regina, queen by deſcent), Eſther, Judith, 
and Pallas; which are typical of birth, piety, fortitude, 
and wiſdom. The knaves denoted the ſervants to the 
knights: others apprehend that the knights themſelves 
were denoted by theſe cards, becauſe Hogier and Lahire, 
two names of the French cards, were famous knights at 
the time when they were ſuppoſed to be invented. 

The method of making playing cards ſeem to have 
given the firſt hint to the invention of printing; as ap- 
pears from the firſt ſpecimens of printing at Haerlem, 
, and thoſe in the Bodleian library. | 
Carps, making of. The cutting of the moulds, or blocks, 
for theſe cards, is preciſely the ſame as that uſed for the 
firſt books; and a ſheet of wet or moilt paper is laid on 
the form or block, which is firſt lightly bruſhed over 
with an ink, made of lamp-black mixed with ſtarch and 
water; and then rubbed off with a round liſt, in the 
hand. The court-cards they colour by belp of ſeveral 
patterns, called fanefiles; contiiting of papers cut through 
with a pen-knife : within the apertures, or inciſions of 
which, the ſeveral colours, as red, &c. are ſc verally ap- 
plied (for at the brit printing, the card has only a mere 
outline.) Theſe patterns are painted with oil colours, 
to keep them from wearing out by the bruſhes : being 
laid on the paſte-board, they fide a bruſh full of colour 
looſe over the partte:n z which leaving the colour within 
the apertures, forms the face or figure of the card. 
This, very probabiv, was the way of the firlt printing 
at Haerlem ; as might have been diſcovered long ago, it 
it had been conſideted, that the great letters in our old 
manuſcripts of nine hundred yeais ago, are apparently 
done by the illuminers, after this method of card- 
making. 

Cards and dice may, upon ſufficient ſecurity, be exported 
without paving the lamp duty. fo Ann. c. 19. $ 170. 
5 Geo. I. c. 19. Kult. 

Playing cards may not be imported. 
6 165, See STAMPS. 

Canps, in Manufacture. See CARD, 125 
CARDUTLlo, in Orxithalagy, the name of a very well knoun 
bird, called in Engiith the GOL D=finch, and by the old na- 
turaliſts the chr y/omitfes and acanthis ; the hilt from its 
yeliow head, an the lait from its feeding among thiſtles. 
CARDUS, in Botany, a name given by the Romans to 
the plants called cas by the Greeks. "Theſe words 
were ſometimes ute by both as the genera! names of 
the thiſtle kind, and in twat leuſe the word cardus and 
carduus are the ſame; but me of the Roman authors 
have uled this a+ the Greeks did cacfes, in a more limited 
ſcnſe, exprefling by it oaly the artichoke. This they 
knew both in its wild ſtate, and in its garden ſtate 3 the 
wild plant was very prickly, and the garden one much 
larger in all its parts, aud imootn. i 
Columella is almoſt the only author among the ancients 
who ſeems to make the ca#tos and c:nara different plants; 
but his diſtinction turning only upon the one being 
prickly, the other not, it comes to no more than that 
caclus was the name of the plant in its wild ſtate, and 
cinara in its garden ſtate. 


CARDUUS, in Natura! Hiſtory and Botany, a name com- 


10 Ann. cap. 19. 


THISTLES. g 

CarDuvs Benedictus. See Bleſſed TuisTLE, 
Carbuvus Fullonum, or Fuller's weed. See TEAZEL. 
CAREENING, a term, in the Sca Language, uſed for the 
laying a veſſel on one fide, to caulk, ſtop up leaks, aud 
refit or trim the other fide. 

The word comes from cariner, which ſignifies the ſame, 
formed of the Latin carima, the keel of a ſhip. 

A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a careen, when the greateſt 
part of her lading, &. being taken out, and a pontoon, 
or another vellel lower than herſelf, laid by her fide, ſhe 
is haled down to it as low as occaſion requires, and 
there kept, by the weight of ballaſt, ordnance, &c. as 
well as by ropes, leſt it mould (train ber maſts too much. 
This is dene with defigu to trim her ſides, or bottom, to 
caulk her ſeams, ot to mend any fault ſhe has under 
water. Hence, when a ſhip lies on one ſide in failing, 
ihe is ſaid to /atl on the carcen. 

Ships of war are generally carcencd every three years. 
The half carcen is when they can only carcen half the 
{hip ; not being able to reach ſo low as the bottom ot 
the keel. ; | 

CAREER, or CartEr, in the Manege, a place incloſed 
with a barrier, wherein they run the rings. 

The word is alſo uſed for the race, or courſe of the horſe 
nſelf, provided it does not exceed two hundred paces. 
In the arrcieut circus, the career was the ſpace which the 
big, or quadrigze, were to run at full ſpeed, to gain 
the prize. See CiRKCus. ; 
CaREER, in Falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, abou 


mon to divers ſpecies of plants, in UEnglith, called 
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If it mounts more, it is called a double- career; if leſs, a 

ſemi- career. | 

CARELIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the baſtard 

hemp AGRIMONY, or AGERATUM« x 

CAREOPULI, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 

to the tree which affords us the gamboge, the gutta gam- 

ba, and gambogium of the ſhops. | 

CARET, in Grammar, a character in this form (a) de- 

_ that there is ſomething inſerted or interlined, 

which ſhould regularly have come in where the charac- 

ter is placed. 
CARETTA, in Zoology. See Tokroisx. | 
CARETTI, in Botany, a name by which many authors 
have called the acacia glorioſa, or the tree which pro- 
duces, the marſao, or bezoar nuts. 
CARER, in Botany, a word uſed by Linnzus as the name 
of a genus of plants, of the monoecia triandria claſs : 
comprehending thoſe called cyperoides by Tournefort and 
others, and the /c;rpoides of other authors. The charac- 
ters of the genus are theſe; it produces male and female 
flowers, in moſt ſpecies, on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers are digeſted into a long ſpike ;z the cup is an ob- 
long and imbricated omentum, conſiſting of acute, hol- 
low, and lanceolated ſcales, each containing one flower z 
there. is no corolla; the ſtamina are three ere, ſetace- 
ous filaments, of the length of the cup; the antherz are 
oblong, and not pendulous, but erect, 
In the female flowers the cup is the ſame as in the male; 
there are no petals, but there is an inflated oblong nec- 
tarium; the germen is three-ſquare, and is placed within 
the nectarium; the ſtyle is very ſhort ; the ſtigmata are 
lometimes three, ſometimes but two; they are long, 
crooked, pointed, and hoary, The nectatium grows 
larger when the flower is fallen, and contains the ſced in 
it; the ſeed is ſingle, of an acute, and ſomewhat oval 
form, three-corneied, and has one of its angles uſually 
much fmaller than the others. The /cirpoides of authors 
uidally have the male and female flowers on the ſame 
plant. There are thirty-cight {pecies. 

CARGADORS, a name given by the Dutch to a kind of 

brokers who make it their ſole buſineſs to find freight for 

ſhips which want loading, and veſſels for merchants or 
pailengers who want conveyance to ſuch or ſuch a place. 

CARGO, the lading or FREIGHT of a ſhip. 

CARGO, /ertable, is that which contains ſomething of every 
ſort neceſſaty to furnith the tradeſmen of the place it is 
ſent to, with parcels fit to fill their ſhops, and invite 
their cuſtomers, 

Othcers and ſailors on board a veſſel are allowed to carry 
a {mall cargo or pacotille, not exceeding a certain bulk or 
weight, for their own account, without paying any freight. 

CaRG0 is ſometimes alſo uſed for an iNvoICE of the goods 
wherewith a ſhip is laden. 

CarGo alſo denotes a weight uſed in Spain, and Turky, 
amounting to about three hundred Engliſh pounds. 

CARIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors to a 

| very miſchievous ſpecies of ant, common in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt-Indies. This creature is larger than our ant, 
and is the common food of a great many other animals, 
as the ſquirrels, ſerpents, lizards, and a great many 
birds. In order to defend itſelf from ſo many enemies 
it enters into large communities, which together erect 
great hills of earth, of five or fix feet high. The fields 
in ſome places are full of theſe, and it is in vain to at- 
tempt beating them down, ſince they would be imme- 
diately made up again ; the creature builds them with 
firm and tough clay, which it wets as it uſes it: and che 
wall or outer caſe is built ſo thick and firm, that ſcarce 
any rain can hurt it. 

There is another ſpecies of the caria much ſmaller than 

this, which builds in the peoples houſes, not in the 

fields. In the centre of the habitation of this creature 

there is uſually found a fort of comb, or collection of 

cells, reſembling a honey-comb. Obſervations ſur I Aſie, 
380. 

CARIAMA, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird of 
the ſize of the heron, and, like that bird, frequenting wa- 
tery places. It makes a loud noiſe like the turky, and 
is a very valuable and well taited fowl. Marcgrave's 
Hiſt, of Brazil. This is a ſpecies of the palamadea. See 

| SCREAMER. 

CARIATIDES, or CaRIATES, in Architecture. See Ca- 
RYATIDES. 

9 in Zoology, an American animal of the ſtag 

ind. 

CARICA, in Botany, See Par Aw. | 

CARICA, among Ancient Naturalifts, denotes a kind of fig 
peculiar to Syria; ſometimes alſo the dried fig. It is 
alſo uſed in ancient writers to denote the fruit of the 

palm tree, otherwiſe called cariata, which was ſent an- 
nually by clients, on New Year's day, as a preſent or 
acknowledgment to their patrons. 
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one hundred and twenty yards, 
Vor, I, N? 58, 


{ CARICATURA, in 8 a loading, . 
0 O 


of the defefs of an object repreſented, with a conceal- 


ment of the beauties or * of it; yet ſo as [till to 
preſerve a reſemblance. Vide Spectat. Ne 5 3). 


The word is Italian, formed of carica, a load, burden, or | 


the like. 


CARICOUS, or Carrcovs fuer, a ſwelling reſembling | 


the figure of a fig ; ſuch as ate frequently found in the 
piles. : Rp 
The wotd comes ſrom carica, a kind of fig; which is 
from Caria, a country where they are frequent, and from 
whence they are ſometimes brought. 


uincy repreſents the caricous tumor as the ſame with | 


what Hippocrates called carycoides, which ſeems to be a 
miſtake 3 xapuxziiFtg, in Hippocrates, denoting an ex- 


crement of a bloody colour, reſembling a kind of condi-' 


ment or confection, anciently called caryca, made of 
blood, and invented by the Lydians. : 
CARICUM, in Pharmacy, a cathareQtic medicine, which 
deterges ſordid ulcers, and eats away proud fleth, Hip- 
pocr. de Ulceribus. It is prepared of black heltebore, 
ſandarach, /quama @ris, waſhed lead, ſulphur, orpiment, 
and canthari4es : theſe being mixed, are made up with 
oi! of cedar into a liquid medicine. Sometimes there is 
added arum, in decoction or juice, or the powder of it 
mixed with honey. The dry medicine, or powder, for 
the ſame purpoſe, is prepared of the fame ingredients, 
omitting the oil of cedar, and the honey: it is alſo made 
of black hellebore, and fandarach only. 
CARIES, in Medicine, a ſolution of continvity in a bone, 
attended with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by fome 
atrimonious matter corroding it. 
The carics is a kind of rottenneſs, or puttefaction, pe- 
culiar to the hard, or bony parts of the body: anſwering 
to a gangrene or mortification in the ſoſt, or fleſhy part; 
or, according to others, to an abſceſs, or ulcer. 
Caries arife either from a conſtant afſſux of viſcous hu- 
mours, or from their extreme acrimony; or from a 
bruiſe, compound fractute, luxation, ulcer, venereal diſ- 
order, corroſive medicines, or from their being ſtripped 
or laid bare of their fleſh, and long expoſed ro the air, 
&c. This diſorder, if not quickly remedied, ſpreads 
and communicates itſelf to the neighbouring parts of the 
bone, and makes the ſame progrels that ulcers do in the 
ſofter parts, 
There are ſeveral fpecies of carizs in the bones. The 


tearned Mr. Monro, mentions ſeven, which he has ſeen. | 


Theſe he diſtinguiſhes by the appellations of, 1. The 
dry or gangrenous carics. 2. The worm-eaten cares, Or 
ulcer of the bones. 3. The carnous caries, or ulcer of 
the bones with hyperſarcoſis. 4 The phagedenic carts, 
with hyperſarcoſis. 5. The ſcrophulous caries, 6. The 
ſcirrho-caticrous caries. 7. The ſpreading cancrous ca- 
ies. 

He enters into a curious detail of the ſeveral natures of 
theſe kinds of caries, and of the topical management. 
A ſpeedy and ſaſe ſeparation of all the corrupted part is 
the. principal indication to be purſued. See Medic. El. 
Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 150, ſeq. 
where he ſhews the analogy between theſe diſeaſes of 
the bones to thofe of other parts of rhe body. 'This is not 
ſurpriſing, ſiace ,bones have the ſame general texture, 
and are only diſtinguithed from other parts by a greater 
ſolidity or ürmneſs. 

A caries differs from a $PINa venteſa, in that the latter 
begins within the ſubſtance of the bone, and proceeds 
outward ; whereas the former begins on the ſurface, and 
proceeds inward, | 

Caries are divided into idiopathic and ſymptomatic. 
CARIES, idiopathic, or imple, is an eroſion of a bone, 
happening without any other difeaſe, commonly owiug to 


ſome external cauſe, rarely to an internal one, as the | 


afflux of humours. 

CARIESs, ſymptomatic, that which ofteneſt happens to per- 
fons deeply affected with ſome other diſorder, eſpecially 
the ſcurvy, or vencreal diſeaſe, 

Caries may allo be divided in reſpeQ of their degree. 
Thoſe in the fiſt degree diſcover a yellow fattineſs on 
the ſurface of the bone; in the ſecond a blackneſs; in 
the third a roughneſs, and inequality of the bone, cauſed 


by a multitude of foramina or little holes; in the fourth | 


the corruption penetrates deeper through the whole ſub- 
ſtance, which it ſeems as it were to diſſolve. 

A caries is properly a diſorder, in which the bone, from 
whatever cauſe, is deprived of its perioſteum, and bav- 
ing loſt its natural heat and colour, becomes fatty, yel- 
low, brown, and at length black; this is the firit and 
ſlighieſt degree of the diſorder, and is what, accordiug 
to Celſus, the ancients called os vitiatum, and the nigri- 
ties um. But the greater degrees of this diſorder is 
where the bone is eroded and eaten, and becomes un- 
even by reaſon of the number of ſmall holes, of which 
it is full, when it diſcharges a filthy ſanies, whoſe acri- 
© mony lofiens, relaxes, and deſtroys the fleſhy parts that 
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grow round it. This is a true caries, br ulcer of the 
bone, and every bone in the body is ſubje& to this dif. 
order ; and though this ulcer may appear to be ever fo 
ſafely or happily healed, yet it too often h2ppens that af. 
ter the cicatrix is formed, and has beep ſo for ſome time 
a new abſeeſs will be made, the whole diforder will re. 
turn afreſh, and the acrimonious and corrupted matter 
which continually ouſes out from the carious bone, be. 
mg collected within, will produce many very prievous 
ſymptoms, and deſtroy the neighbouring fleſh again: 
but the worſt of all caries, and that in which the caſe 
may indeed be almoſt pronoureed deſperate, is that which 
falls upon the joints, or thoſe parts of the bones that lic 
very deep, becaule in this caſe there is no acceſs for the 
hands to clean the bone, and there is no remedy but 
amputation of the limb, 
Many methods have been attempted for the cure of a ca- 
ries; the firſt and mildeſt is applied to the lighteſt de- 
gree of the diſeaſe, and is performed by the application 
of ſpirituous remedies, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, Hungary. 
water; or by ſlight balſamics, ſuch as the powder of birth= 
wort, florentine, iris, myrrh, or aloes. Either of theſe 
powders is to be ſprinkled on the part, after the ſanies 
has been carefully wiped away with dried lint, and this 
continued till the cure is perfected. In a caries that pe- 
nerrates ſomewhat deeper, ſtronger remedies take place, 
ſuch as powder of euphorbium, or its eſſence, made in 
well rectiſied ſpirit of wine: or oil of cloves, cinnamon 
or guaiacum ; either of theſe may be touched on with 
pencil, or laid upon dry lint, and applied; ſome alſo uſe 
the corrofive medicines, the phagædenic water, and ſpi- 
rit of vitriol, or of {ulphur; and, in the place of theſe, 
a ſolution of quickſilver in aqua fortis may be uſed with 
great ſucceſs. When, by thele means, an exfoliation of 
the bone has been produced, the buſineſs is then to treat 
it with ballamics, 
A ſecond method of cure for a greater degree of caries is 
perforating the bone with the trepan, and dreſſing the 
part afterwards either with balſamics, or with dry lint. 
By thele means the exfoliation of the bone is forwarded, 
and new veſlels puſh themielves through the foraminula, 
which, joining with the neighbouring fleſh, make a new 
covering for the bone. 
The third method of cure is performed by the raſpatoty, 
or chiſſel, taking off the corrupted or vitiated part of the 
bone, till all beneath appears white or ruddy, and found ; 
and the fourth, which is the molt ancient, and the moſt 
ſpeedy, and certain method, is by the actual cautery, 
burning down the vitiated part of the bone. This me- 
thod, however, 1s not neceſſary, except in great degrees 
of this diſorder: and in performing it great care muſt 
be taken not to injure the neighbouring ſoft parts : 
for this reaſon, an aſſiſtant ſhould always draw back the 
lips of the wound both ways, while this is performed; 
and if the opening be not wide enough, it ſhould be 
opened and enlarged by ſpunge tents betore, or widened 
by the knife, till the bone lies fair, and the part mult 
be carefully wiped firſt with dry lint, from the ſanies; 
and if there be any fungous fleſh, that muſt alſo ſirſt be 
removed. One application of the cautery, when the 
diforder is conſiderable, will ſeldom prove ſufficient; it 
uſually requires to be repeated ſeveral times, at proper 
intervals; and if the caries be of ſuch extent that one 
cautery will not cover it all over, the firſt muſt be ap- 
plied to the middle, and the ſucceeding towards its 
edges. This operation is not attended with any great 
pain, if care be taken not to injure the adjacent ſoft 
parts; for the bones are, in themſelves, free from any 
fenſe of pain. Where the cranium is the ſeat of this 
diſorder, the cautery is attended with great hazard, as it 
is alſo in a carzes of the ribs, or ſternum, from the neigh- 
bourhood of parts of the utmoſt conſequence to life. 
The carpus and tarſus alſo will very badly admit of cau- 
teriſing, becauſe of the neighbourhood of the tendons 
and ligaments, which it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid in- 
juring in the operation. After cauterizing, the part is 
to be dreſſed with dry lint only, or if the patient com- 
plains of great heat in the part, the lint may be dipped 
in ſpirit of wine before it is applied; afterwards bal- 
ſamics are to be applied, till the part exfoliates ; and 
then, if the cure be perfect, the vacuity will ſoon be 
filled with new found fleſh. But if the bone remains 
bare, or the fleſh it is covered with be ſoft and ſpungy, 
and does not adhere ſuſſiciently to the ſubjacent bone, or 
where the bone remains diſcoloured; in either of theſe 
caſes the cure will not be complete, but the diſorder will 
break out again, unleſs prevented. In thefe caſes there- 
fore, the work mult be all done over again, the ſpungy 
fleſh removed, and the actual cautery again applied, be- 
fore the cure is finiſhed, Heiſter. 
Anatomiſts, in diſſecting of bodies, frequently find ca- 
rious bones; particularly thoſe of the jaws, legs, &c. 
where nothing of that kind was ſuſpected during the 
| perſon's 
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perſon's life-time 3 nor any diſorder felt therefrom. Mr. 
Cheſelden conjectures, that the cure of a carious bone 
might be directly attempted, without waiting, as our 
ſurgeons uſually do, for an exfoliation. 

CARIGON, or CariGue YA, in Zoology, the name by which 
ſome authors have deſcribed a very remarkable American 

animal, more uſually known by the name of the oPos- 
SUM. 

CARILLONS, a ſpecies of cn1mes frequent in the Low 
Countries, particularly at Ghent and Antwerp, and 
played on a number of betls in a belfrey, forming a 
complete ſeries or ſcales of tones and ſemitones, like 
thoſe on the harpſichord and organ. There are pedals 
communicating with the great bells, upon which the ca- 
rilloneur with his ſeet plays the baſe to ſprighily airs, 
performed with the two hands upon the upper ſpecies 
of keys. Theſe keys are projecting ticks, wide enough 
aſunder to be ſtruck with violence and velocity by either 
of the hands edgeways, without the danger of hitting 
the neighbouring key. The player is provided with a 
thick leather covering for the little finger of each hand, 
to guard againſt the violence of the ſtroke. Theſe cari/- 
lons are heard through a large town. Gurney. 

CARIMPANA, in Bztany, the name of an Indian palm- 
tree, deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus,' the leaves of 
which, when full grown, are thirty feet long, and nine 
feet broad, or more, if carefully extended. 

CARINA, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the KEEL of 
a ſhip, or that long piece cf timber running along the 
bottom of the ſhip, from head to ſtern; upon which the 
whole ſtructure is built, or framed. 

Carina is allo frequently uſed for the whole capacity or 
bulk of a ſuip; containing the bull, or all the ſpace be- 
low the deck. 

Hence the, word is alſo ſometimes uſed, by a hgure, for 
the whole ſhip. 

CaRINVA is allo uſed in the ancient architeQure.—The Ro- 
mans gave the name carina to all buildings in form of a 
ſhip, as we ſtill give the name nave to the middle or 
principal vault of our Gothic churches z becaule it has 
that figure. | 

Can A, among Anatomiſts.is uſed to denote the /pina dorſi. 
As likewiſe to; the fibrous rudiments, or embryo of a 
chick, ajpcaring in an incubated egg. 

The carina conſiſts of the entire wvertebre, as they appear 
after or twelve days incubation. 

It is thus called, becauſe crooked, in form of the keel of 
a ſhip, Botaniſls alſo, ſor the like reaſon, uſe the word 
car ma; to expreſs the lower petalum of a PAPILIONA- 
cr0Us flower. | 

Carina is allo uſed, by ſome Chemiſts, for the twentieth 
part of a drop. | 

CariNnz# were alſo weepers; or women hired, among the 
ancient Romans, to weep at FUNERALS: they were 
thus called from Caria, the country whence moſt of them 
came. 

CARINATED leaf, in Botany, expreſſes a leaf whoſe back 
reſembles the keel of a ſhip. 

CARIOUS, the ſtate of a bone Þutrefied or rotten. See 
Carirs. 

Horchius gives the hiſtory of a !ophus, taken out of a ca- 
rious bone. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. ann. 10. 
Obſ. 167. p. 177. 

CARIPI, a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army. The ca- 
ripi, to the number of about 100, are not flaves, nor 
bed up in ſcraglios or ſeminaries, like the reſt : but are 
gencrally Moors, or renegado Chtiſtians, who having 
followed adventures, and being poor, and having their 
fortune to ſeek, by their dexterity and courage have ar- 
rived at the rank of horſe-guards to the grand ſignior. 
They march with the Uiufagi on the leſt hand, behind 
him: their pay is twelve aſpers per day. 

Tue word caripi ſigniſies poor, and /iranger ; an appella- 
tion ſaid by Chalcondylas to have been given them, be- 
cauſe chiefly brought out of Egypt, Africa, &c. 

CARISSIMI, in An:/quity, a quality, or appellation given 
by the emperors to preſidents, goveinors of provinces, and 
others. 

CARISTIA. See CHARISTIA. 

CARITAS.—The pocriltum caritatis, or grace-Cup, was an 
extraordinary allowance of wine, or other liquors, where- 
in the religious at feſtivals, drank in commemoration of 
their founder and benefactors. 

CARK, or CARKE, a certain quantity, or meaſure, of 
wool, equal to a thitticth part of a SARPLAR». 

CARL. Hee CHURLE. 

CARLIY, CaR LINE, or CAROLINK, a ſwall ſilver coin, 
current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to about four 
pence Engliſh. 

CARLINA, or CaROLINA, a plant of the THISTLE 
kind, ſaid to bave been diſcovered by an angel to Char- 
lem:igne, to cure his army of the plague z whence its 
denomination. 
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CARLINE radix, in the Materia Medico, the name &f 4 
root kept in the ſhops in ſome places, and diitinguiſhed 
into two kinds, the white and the black; the white is 
the root of the common car!ine-thi/i/r, which produces no 
ſtalk, the other of the carlina came/cens, called the black 
chamelion thiſtle, | 7 
The white car/ine 100t is of the thickneſs of one's thumb, 
and is often two feet long; it is brown on the outlide, 
and white within, and ſhould be choſen plump, tirm, 
and well dried. It is accounted a very efficacious medi- 
cine in peſtilential diſeaſes, | 
The black is a ſmaller aud ſhorter root than the white; 
and is much leſs eſteemed in medicine. The plant which 
produces the white grows very frequent with us on hilly 
places, and is a very Gngular plant, producing a numbet 
of fine long prickly and jagged leaves, and in the cen- 
tre of them, a large purple flower, of the thiſtle kind, 
but growing cloſe to the ground; the other is very ſte— 
quent in France, but is not met with in England. 
Carline is elleemed a very powerful ſudorific and alcxi- 
pharmic. Schroder tells us alſo, that it is good ag inſt 
worms, and in diophes; and that it is a powerful em- 
menapogue and diuretic. 

CARLINES, cr CAKkLiNGs, in a ſhip, two pieces of tim- 
ber lying fore and aft, along from one beam to another; 
directly over the keel; ſerving as a foundation ſor the 
whole body of the ſhip. On theſe the ledges reſt, where- 
on the planks of the deck and other matters of carpeutry, 
are made faſt. The carlincs have their ends let into the 
beams called culver-tail-wiſe. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. u. 
29. Z7- Co. and 92. 

CARkLiNE-Frees are timbers going athwart the ſhip, from 
the ſides to the hatchway, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on 
both bdes. 

CARLOCK, or CnarLock, in Botany, a ſpecies of the 
HADISH., 

CAKLOCK, a fort of fiſh-glue, or ifinglaſs, imported from 
Archangel. It is made with the ſturgeon's bladder; and is 
uſed for clatiſying wine, as ao in dying. Ihe beſt comes 
from Aſtracan, a city in Muſcovy, at the mouth of the 
river Wolga, where they catch great quantities of ſtur- 
geon. 

CARLOSTADIANS. Sce CAaRO1.05T ADIANS. 

CARLSBAD Vater, fo called frem a ſmall town of that 
name on the confines of Bohemia, remarkable for its 
warm mineral iprings, of which there is att account in 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part i. N? 4. anno 1757. Sce Wa- 
TER mineral. 

CARMEL, Knights of Mcunt, are a military order of knights 
Hoſpitallers, A NN in 1607, by Henry IV. of France, 
under the title, habit, and rule of our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, and in conſequence, of a bull of pope Faul V. in 
1608, united to the order of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, 
with all its commandaries, priories, and other goods ſor 
its endowment. 

The founder propoſed it to conſiſt of one hundred French 
gentlemen, who ſhould be obliged, in times of war, to 
march cloſe to the kings of France, as their guard. 
Authors are much divided, whether to call this a new 
inſtitution, or a reſtoration of that of St. Lazarus; though 
it is genera:ly accounted a new inſtitution. See La- 
ZARUS. 

CARMELITES, or Vite Fryars, an order of religious, 
making one of rhe four tribes of mendicants, or begging 
friars; and taking buth the name and origin from Car- 
mel, a mountain of Syria, formerly inhabited by the pro- 
phets Elias and Eliſha, and by the children of the pro- 
phets; from whom this order pretend to delcend in an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion, | 
The manner in which they make out their antiquity has 
ſomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some 
among them pretend they are deſcendants of J. C. 
Others go farther, and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and 
the ancient Druids regular branches of their order, 
Phocas, a Greek monk, ſpeaks the molt reaſonably ; he 
ſays, that in his time, viz. in 1185, Elias's cave was 
{till extant on the mountain; near which were the re- 
mains of a building, which intimated there bad been 
anciently a monaſtery ; that ſome years before, an old 
monk, a prieſt of Calabria, whoſe name was Berthold, - 
by revelation, as he pretended, from the prophet Elias, 
fixed there, and aſſembled ten brothers. In 120g, Al- 
bert, patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave the ſolitaries a rigid 
rule; which Papebroch has lince printed. In 1217, or 
according to others, 1226, pope Honorius III. approved 
aud confirmed it; though it was afterwards. mitigated 
by Innocent IV. St. Louis brought ſome of theſe Car- 
melites with bim from the Holy Land into France. May 
of the popes gave them the title of Brothers of the Bleſſed 

Ir fills 
Ihe Carmelites came into England in the year 1240, and 
erected a great number of monaſteries. Their firſt houſes 


were at Alnwick in Northumberland, and Ailesford i;, 
Kent, 


Kent. In England and Wales they had about forty houſes. 
This order is eminent for the devotion of the ſcapulary, 


for its miſſions, and for the great number of ſaints with 
which it has ſtocked the Romiſh church. In the laſt 
century, there were four canonizations in this order, 
viz. of S. Thereſa, S- Andrew Cotſin, 8. Mag. de Pazzi, 
and S. J. de la Croix. 
The order of the Carmelites is divided into two branches, 
viz. Carmelites of the ancient obſervance, called the miti- 
gated, or moderate; and thoſe of the fri obſervance, 
called Bare-footed Carmelites. 
The ancient obſervance has only one general, under whom 
are forty provinces; and the congregation of Mantua, 
which has a vicar-general. ' 
Bare-footed CARMELITES are a reform of the ancient Car- 
melites, ſet on foot in 1540, by St. Thereſa ; ſo called 
from their going bare-footed. | 
She began with the convents of nuns, whom ſhe reſtored 
to the primitive auſterity of the order, which had been 
mitigated by Innocent IV. in 1245, and at length car- 
ried the fame reform among the friars. Pius V. approv- 
ed the deſign, and Gregory XIII. confirmed the reform 
in 1580. 
There are two congregations of bare-footed Carmelites, 
which have each their general, and their ſeveral conſti- 
tutions : the one tht confregation of Spain, divided into 
fix provinces; the other called the congregation of Italy, 
comprehending all the reſt, not depending on Spain. 
CARMEN, an ancient term among the Latins, uſed, in a 
general ſenſe, to ſigniſy a verſe; but in a more peculiar 
ſenſe, to ſignify a ſpell, charm, form of expiation, exe- 
cration, &c. couched in a few words, placed in a myt- 
tic order, on which its efficacy depended. þ 
Pezron derives Carmen from the Celtic corm, the ſhout 
of joy, or the verſes which the ancient batds ſung, to 
encourage the ſoldiers before the combat; adding, that 
the Greek xaęun, ſignifies combat and joy: which is 
-. true: but then it does not come from the Eelde carm, 
but from xai I rejoice. 3 | 
Some fetch rhe origin of the poetical carmima, or verſes, 
hence; and fay, they took that name from their reſem- 
blance to thoſe ſpells : others, on the contrary, ſay, that 
the ſpells had their original from the poetical verſes, and 
took their name from the reſemblance to thoſe: it is at 
leaſt certain, that many of the ancient charms, where- 
with diſeaſes were ſuppoſed to be cured, were metrical 
verſes, to which in thoſe ages, greater efficacy was afcribed 
than to mere words or proſe. 
Vigenere, again, derives carmen from Carmenta, becauſe 
that propheteſs couched her predictions in verſes, or ſhort 
periods: but others fay, the propheteſs took the name 
Carmenta from carmen, on the {ame account. 
CARMER, was anciently a denomination given to precepts, 
laws, prayers, imprecations, and all folemn tormulz, 
couched in a few words, placed in a certain order, though 
written in prole, 


In which ſenſe it was, that the elder Cato wrote a Car 


man de Moribus, which was not in verfe, but proſe. 

CARMEN ſaliare, a ſet of ancient verſes compoſed by Numa, 
ſung'by the SAL11, accompanied by the claſhing of Au- 
cylia, or ſacted bucklers. See ANCYLE. 


CARMEN alſo denotes a form ol prayer, or words whereby | 


diveis among the aucients devoted themſelves. Such 


was that of the Decii, ſpoken of by Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 


xvii cap. 2. 
CA 
goat's hair; brought' from Carmenia, or Caramania, a 
country of Aſia Minor. | 
CARMENTALIA, a feaſt among the old Romans, cele- 


” 


brated annually on the 11th of January, in honour of 
Car menta, or Carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother 


of r 3 Sets whom ſhe came into Italy, fixty years 


beſore the Projan war, : 


The ſolemnity was allo repeated on the 1 5th of January, 
which is matked in the old calendar by Carmentalia e- 


lata. | 


This feaſt was eftabliſhed on occaſion of a great fecun- 
dity among the Roman dames, after a general reconcili- 
ation with their huſbands, with whom they had been at 
variance, in regard of the uſe of coaches being prohibited 


them by an edict of the ſenate. 


- It was the women who celebrated this feaſt : he who of- 


fered the ſacrifices, was called Sacerdos Carmentalis. 


Authors are divided about the origin of the word Car- | 
menta : Vigenere ſays, the propheteſs was fo called 9 
cares mente, out of her ſenſes; by reaſon of the enthu-4 
ſiaſm ſhe frequently fell into, Others ſay, ſhe took het 4 
name from carmen, verſe, becauſe her prophecies wete 
couched in verſes: but Vigenere, as before noted, min- | 


tains carmen to be derived from Carmenta. 
25 CARMES, Eau de, the Carmelite water, famous in 


—— 


tion of ſuch grateful ingredients. 


\MENIAN woo}, ; denomination given to a kind of 


. : France, 
and moſt parts of Europe, for its extraordinary cork id x 
virtues. It is ſaid to be extremely reviving, to de good: | 


— — 


- - 
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in all ſorts of fits, apoplexies not extepted ; and toyre- 
lieve the gout when it attacks the ſtomach. Phe Car- 
melites at Paris, who make conſiderable advantage by 
8 this water, keep the preparation of it a great 
ecret, 


CARMINATIVES, in Medicine, ate remedies, whether 


ſimple or compound, uſed in colics, and other flatulent 
diſtempers, to diſpel the wind. | 

Numbers appear to be ſtrangers to this term, as it does 
not appear to carry in it any thing expreſſive of the me- 
dicinal efficacy of thoſe ſimples which paſs under the 
denomination. This term had certainly its riſe when 
medicine was too much in the hands of thoſe jugplers, 
who for want of true knowledge in their profeſſion, 
brought religion into the party : and what through their 
ignorance they wete not able to do by rational preſcrip- 
tion, they pretended to effect by invocation, and their 
intereſt with heaven. Which cant being generally, for 
furprize ſake; couched in ſome ſhort verſes, the word 
carmen, which fignifies a verſe, was uſed alfo to mean an 
inchantment ; which was frequently made uſe of to ſatif- 
fy the people of the operation of a medicine they could 
not account for. And as thoſe medicines now under 
this name, are of quick efficacy, and the conſequences 
thereof in many inſtances ſurpriſing; the moſt violent 
pains; ſometimes arifing from pent-up wind, immedi- 
ately cealing upon its ditperfion z ſuch medicines as give 
relief to this caſe, are more ptoperly termed carminatives, 
as if they were cured by inchantment. 

How they expel wind way be conceived, when we con- 
ſider that all the parts of the body are per{pirable. Sanc- 
torius, in his Medicina Statica, determines all we call 
wind in the bowels to be ſuch perſpirable matter as makes 
its elcape through the coats of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines. Between the ſeveral membranes likewiſe of the 


- muſcular parts, ſuch matter may break out and lodge for 


ſome time. Now, whatever will rarefy and render ſuch 
collections of vapours thinner, mult conduce to their 
utter diſcharge out of tIfe body, aad conſequently relieve 
thoſe uncalinciles ariſing from their deterrfion. And as all 
thoſe things that paſs under this denomination are warm, 
and conliit of very light ſubtil parts, it is eaſy io con- 
ceive bow a mixture of ſuch particles may agitate and rare- 
ly thoſe flatulencies, fo as to facilitate their expulſian, 
eſpecially conſidering thofe grateſul ſenſations whtch ſuch 
medicines give to the fibres, and which cannot but 
invigorate their tonic undulations fo much, that by de- 
grees the obſtructed wind is diſlodged, and at laſt quite 
diſpelied. But if the obſtruction be not great, the rate- 
ſaction of the wind upon taking ſuch a medicine, is 
often ſo ſudden, and likewiſe its dilcharge, that it goes 
off like the exploſion of gunpowder. | 
All the things under this claſs, being warm and diſcuſſive, 
are much uſed in the compoſition of cathartics, of the 
rougher fort eſpecially ; for the irritation occaſioned by 
thoſe, would be ſcarcely tolerable, without the mitiga« 
Many likewiſe of this 
ſort, are in the compoliion of diſcuſſive topics. 

Ihe four carminative flowers are thoſe of chamomile, 
melilot, motherwort, and dill: beſide angelica, fennel, 
lovage, agiſe, Caraway, coriander, cummin, &e which 
all agete. mtheir carmmative qualities; and ate therefore 
uſed in compoſitions of that intention. 


CARMINE, a bright red or crimſon colour, bordering 


ſome what on purple, uſed by painters in miniature; and 
fometimes by parnters in oil, though rately by reaton of 
itz exceſſive price, and becauſe it will not mix with oil, 
ſo as to have the due effect in this kind of painting. Car- 
mine is the moſt valuable product of ihe cochineal me/tique : 
it is a feculd or ſediment, ſubfiding to the bottom ot the 
water, wherein are ſteeped COCHINEtAL, CHUUAN, aud 
AUTUUR: ſome add ko cob, but his gives the carmine 
too much of the orange caſt. For this purpoſe thirty-(ix 
grains of chouan are boiled up three times in two pints 
and a half of rain or river water; then five drams ol c9= 
chineal are put into the water (trained through a linen 
cloth from the preceding liquor, and boiled up three 
times; to this eighteen grains of the huſk of roucor, and 
the ſame quantity of rock alum, are added, and it is 
boiled up once: the liquor is filtrated through a linen 
cloth, and ſuffered co ſtand tor ſeven or eight days; the 
feces dried in the ſun, or a ſtove, will be the car min. 
However, the chouan and autour, as well as the rouco%, 
are now generally omitted. Kunckel directs firſt to com- 
municate a fcarlet dye to fins wool, by boiling it in equal 
proportions of bran water and common water, with a 


0 ture of alum and tartar, for two hours : half a pound 
0 


woot will require one pound of alum, and half a 
pound of pulverized tartar: the wool muſt then be drain- 
ed, and having boiled four ounces of cochineal with two 

gunbes of tartar in a mixture of bran water and com- 
mon water, the wool muſt be put in and boiled for an 
hour and a half, and it will take the colour. The ca- 
- mime 
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mine may be extracted from the wool by boiling it in a 
ſtrong ley of pot-aſh, till it has laſt its colour: then paſs 
the ley through a hltrating bag, and pour a ſolution of 
two pounds of alum in water into the coloured ley ; and 
the dye will thicken; and, when it is again filtrated, 
the carmine will remain in the ſiltre; and the operation 
may be repeated as often as it is ſound neceſſary. Ency- 
clopedie. 

To be good it muſt be almoſt an impalpable powder. 
As this colour is prepared by diſſolving cochineal in an 
alkaline lixwium, and precipitating the ſolution by 
alum, it conſiſts of the colouring matter of cochineal, 
avhering to the earth of alum: the beſt comes from 
France, where the method of preparing it is kept a pro- 
found ſecrct. : 


Some mike carmine with Braſil or Fernambouc wood, 


and gold leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white 


wine vinegar; the ſcum ariſing from this mixture, 
upon boiling, when dried, makes a fort of carmine : 


but this kind is much inferior to the former. See 
DrY1NG. 


CARNABADIUM, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, 

a name given to a drug frequently mentioned by the Greek 
and Arabian writers, It is properly an Arabian word 
which the Greeks have adopted, and given a Greek ter- 
mination to, writing it «4praSa%g. Guillandini ſup- 
poſes this to be the fame with the durunegi, ot doronicum, 
of the ſame avthors; but notbing can be more abſurd 
than ſuch an opinion, an examination of theſe writers 
themſelves ſhewing that they commonly uſed it for cara- 
way or Carui ſeed, and ſometimes for the Ethiopian 
cummir. 


CARNARIUM, a charnel-houſe, or repoſitory for the 
bones of the dead. 

CARNA TIONS, in Gardening. See DranTHUs.— Theſe 
flowers are propagated two ways, the one by ſeed, the 
other by layers; the firſt of theſe methods is the way to 
raiſe new flowers, the other is the way to preſerve and 
multiply thoſe of former years. 

For the railing of them from ſeed, great care mult be 
taken to procure good ſeed, 

Wien they are in the flower the fineſt kinds ſhould be 
marked, and all the layers that can be, {hould, ducing 
the time of their flowering, be laid down fromthem : to- 
ward the latter end of Augult theſe will have taken root, 
and they are then to be taken off, and planted out into 
pots, two in each pot. 
this. Slip off the leaves from the lower part of the ſhoot 
intended to be laid, and cut a flit in one of the middle 
Joints, and cut off the tops of the leaves, and cut out 
the (welling part of the joint, where the lit is made; 
then raiſe the earth about the place a little, and bend 
down the flit part of the joint into it, keeping the top 
upright, and faſten it in its place by a hooked ſtick, ſtuck 
into the ground over it, and cover it with the earth; then 
give it a gerule watering, as often as is neceſſary, and in 


ſix weeks the layers will have taken ſo much root as ro 


be ready to tranſplant. 

"They require ſhelter in the winter ſeaſon, and as it is dif- 
ficult to ſheiter a large number in their pots, which are 
uſually nine inches over, it may be a better way to plant 
them out in Auguit in very ſmall pots, ſheltering a num- 
ber of theſe during the winter in a frame; and in the 
middle of February they may be tranſplanted into the 
pots they are to flower in: theſe in April ſhould be ſet 
out upon a ſtage of boards, open to the ſouth-eaſt, but 
defended from the wett winds, and not too near trees, 
walls, or buildings, where they are to flower. 
CaRkNnAT1ON-tree, See Alpine COL T8FOOT. 


Spani/þhCARNATION, in Botany. See BakaDOEs Flower» | 


fence. | 
CarnATION, among Dyers; to dye a carnation, or red roſe 
colour, take liquor of wheat-bran a ſufficient quantity, 
alum three pounds, tartar two ounces; boil them and 
enter twenty yards of broad cloth ; after it has boiled 
three hours, cool and waſh it: take frefh clear bran-li- 
quot a ſufficient quantity, madder five pounds; boil and 
ladden according to art. 
The Bow dyers know that the ſolution of jupiter, or 
delved tin, being put in a kettle to the alum aad tartar, 
in another proceſs, makes the cloth, &c. attract the co- 
lour into it, ſo that none of the cochineal is leſt, but the 
vole is abſorbed by the cloth. 
CAR NATION, Fleſh-colour, in Painting, is underſtood of all 
the parts of a picture in general, which repreſent fleſh : 
or thoſe parts of human nature which are naked, and 
without drapery. 
'Vitian and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van- 
dyke in Flanders, excelled in carnatins. | 
It may be here obſerved, that the word carnation is not 
properly uſed for any particular part of the perſon paint- 


ed, but for the whole nudity of the piece. Sce COLOUR» 
ING. | 
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CARNELIAN. 
CARNEUM operculum, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 


The method of laying them is 


CAR 


CARNEDDE, in Br Antiquity, denote heaps of flont 


ſuppoſed to be druidical remains, and thrown together 
on occaſion of confirming and commemorating a cove- 
nant. Gen. xxxi. 46. They are very common in the ille 
of Angleſey: and were alſo uſed as ſepulchral monu- 
ments, in the manner of tumuli : for Mr. Rowland found 
a Curious urn in one of thele carnedde. W hence it may 
be inferred, that the Britons had the cuſtom of throwing 
ſtones on the deceaſed. From this cuſtom is derived the 


Welſh proverb, Karn ardyben, ill betide thee. Rowland's 
Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata. | 


CAKNEIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Apollo, 


ſurnamed Cornevs, held in moſt cities of Greece, but 
eſpecially at Sparta, where it was firſt inſtituted. . 

The reaton of the name, as well as the occaſion of the 
inſtitution, is controverted. It laſted nine days, begin- 
ing on the 13th of the month Carneus. The ceremo- 


nies were in imitation of the method of living, and diſ- 
cipline uſed in camps. 


CARNEL —The building of ſhips firſt with their timber 


and beams, and after bringing on their plauks, is called 
carnel-work, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-work. 

Veſſels alio which go with mizzen-lails inſtead of main- 
ſails, are by ſo:ne called carncls. 

Hee CORNELIAN-. 


writers to a muſcle of the ab4omen, called by Veſalius the 
principium recti abdominis; and by Fallopius, the muſculus 
carnoſus. It is now generally known by the name ot 


' PYRAMIDALIS. 
CARNEY, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein their mouths be- 


come fo furred that they cannot eat. 


CARNICULA is uſed by ſome for a caruncle, more par- 


ticularly for that fleſhy ſubitance which inveſts the 
tecth. 


CARNID, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Averrhoes 


to what is called ZARNICH by more ancient writers. 


CARNIFEX, among the Romans, the common executioner. 


By reaſon of the odiouſneſs of his office, the carnifex was 
expreſly prohibited by the laws from having his dwelling 
houſe within the city. 

In middle age writers carnifex alſo denotes a butcher. 
Under our Daniſh kings, the carnifex was an officer of 


great dignity 3, being ranked with the archbiſhop of York, 


carl Goodwin, and the lord ſteward. Flor. Wigorn. 
ann. 1040. Rex Hardicanutus Alfricum Eber. Archiep. 
Goodwinum comitem, Edricum diſpenſatorem, Thrond ſuum 


carnificem, & alios magne dignitatis viros Londinum mifit. 
Spel. Gloll. p. 125. 


CARNIFICATION, the making of, or turning to fleſh. 


Phyſicians give inſtances of the carnifications of Box Es, 
that is, where the bones loſe their natural conliſtence, 
and become ſoft and fleſhy. This is a tranſmutation 


which is the reverſe of ossIFIcATIOR. 
CARNIFORMIS abceſſ#s, an abceſs with a hardened oti- 


fice which generally riſes where the muſcles apply them- 
ſelves to the joints, 


CARNIVAL, or CaRNavaL, a ſeaſon of mirth and re- 


joicing, obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, 
and particularly at Venice. 

The word is formed of the Italian carnavale; which 
Du-Cange derives from carn-a-val,. becauſe the fleſh is 
then put into the pot, in order to make amends tor the 
ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing. Accordingly, in the cor- 
rupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called carnelevamen, and 
carniſprivium ; as the Spaniards ſtill denominate it carnes 
tollendas. | 

The carnival time commences from 'Twelfth-day, and 
holds till Lent. Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of 


muſic, intrigues, marriages, & c. ate chiefly in carnival 
tune. 


CARNIVOROUS, or CaRNnivoRus, an epithet applied 


5 wy animals which naturally ſeek, and feed on 
eih. Eg 
It is a diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no man be 
naturally caruzvorous Some contend that the fruits of 
the earth wete intended as his fole food; and that it was 
neceſſity in ſome places, and luxury in others, that firit 
prompted him to feed upon his fellow-animals. Py- 
thagoras and his followers looked on it as a great impiety ; 
and ſtrictly abſtained from all fleſh, from the notion of 


a metempſychoſis; and their ſucceflors, the Bramins, 
continue the ſame to this day. 


The conſideration Gaſſendus chiefly inſiſts on, why man 


ſhould not be carnivorous, is the ſtructure and contorma- 
tion of our teeth; the molt of them being either inciſores 
or molitores ; not ſuch as carnivorous animals are furnith- 
ed with, proper to tear fleth; except the four canint: as 
if nature had rather prepaced us for cutting herbs, roots, 
&c. than ſor eating meat. 

To which may be added, that when we do feed on fleſh, 
it is not without a preparatory coction, by boiling, roalt- 


ing, &c. 
8 M . And 
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And even then, as Dr. Drake obſerves, it is the hatdeſt | 


of digeſtion of all other foods, and is prohibited in fe- 
vers, and many other diſtempers: and laſtly, that chil- 
dren are rather averſe to all animal foods, till their pa- 
lates become vitiated by cuſtom z and the breeding of 
worms in them is generally aſcribed to the too hiaſty eat- 
ing of fleſh. b | 
To theſe arguments, Dr. Wallis ſubjoins another ; which 
is, that all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants, have 
a long colon, with a caecum at the upper end of it, or 
ſomewhat equivalent, which conveys the food, by a long - 
and large progreſs, from the ſtomach downwards, in or- 
der to its flower paſſage and longer ſtay in the inteſtines ; 
but that in carnivorous animals ſuch caecum is wanting, 
and inſtead thereof there is a more ſhort and flender gut, 
and quicker paſſage through the inteſtines. Now, in 
man, the cœcum is very viſible: a — preſumption, 
that nature, which is ſtill conſiſtent with erſelf, did not 
intend him for a carnivorous animal. It is true, the 
ccœcum is but ſmall in adults, and ſeems of little or no 
uſe; but in a foetus, it is much larger in proportion: 
and it is probable, our cuſtomary change of diet, as we 
grow up, may occaſion this frinking | 
'To the arguments uſed by Dr. Wallis and others, to 
prove. that man is not naturally carnivorous, Dr. Tyſon 
anſwers, that if man had been deſigned by nature not to 
be carnivorons, there would doubtleſs have been found 
ſomewhgre in the globe, people who do not feed on 
fleſh; and as biſtory ſeems not to furniſh any inſtance 
hereof, may not we ſay, that what is done univerſally by 
the whole ſpecies, is natural? For what the Pytbago- 
reans did in abſtaining from fleſh, was on the principle 
of a tranſmigration, a miſtake in their philoſophy, not a 
law of nature; and though in ſome countries, men feed 
more ſparingly on fleſh than in others, this is owing to 
their own choice, from the advantage they perceive by it. 
He adds, that carnivorous animals are not always without 
a colon and c&cum ; nor are all animals carnivorous which 
have thoſe parts; but that the carigueya, or opoſſum, for 
inſtance, has both a colon and a cœcum, yet feeds on poul- 
try, and other fleſh ; whereas the hedge-hog has neither 
colon nor cœcum, and therefore ought to be carn:vorous, 
et it feeds only on vegetables ; add, that hogs, which 
woke both, will feed on fleſh greedily enough when they 
can get it; and that rats and mice, which have large 
cceca, feed on bacon, as well as.bread and cheeſe. 
And, from the multitude of carnivorous animals which 
want thoſe parts, and of non- carnivorous which have one 


or both, no ſafe concluſion can be drawn; fince we might | 


as wel! argue, that becauſe the neat- kind, ſtag-kind, goat- 
kind, and ſheep-kind, which live on berbage, have four 
ſtomachs, therefore all thoſe which have not tour ſtomachs 
were not deligned by nature to be graminivorous ; where- 
as the horſe-kind, and hare-kind have but one ſtomach, 
yet feed on graſs like the former: add, that in many 
animals which live on the ſame ſort of food, the ſtruc- 
ture of the ſlomach is found very different; and that in 
others which live on different foods, ex. gr. on fleſh, on 
fruits, on graſs, &c. the ſtomachs are found fo like, 
that it is difficult to aſſign any difference between them; 
and if we cannot make a judgment what food is moſt 
natural to an animal from the ſtructure of its ſtomach, 
which is the part moſt concerned in digeſting it, much 
leſs can we judge from the colon or caecum, which are 
parts remote from the ſtomach, and ſeem rather as a 
cloaca for the reception of the fæces, than of uſe for di- 
geſting or diſtributing the food. 

= fine, fince man has all manner of teeth, fit for the pre- 
paration of all ſorts of 'food, ſhould it not rather ſeem 
that nature intended we ſhould live on all? And as the 
alimentary duct in the human-kind, is fitted for digeſting 
all ſorts of food, may we not rather conclude that nature 
did not intend to deny us any? Phil. Tranſ. N“ 269, 
p- 7 5 Abridg. vol. v. p. 10. 

CARNI S, in Chronology, the Syracuſian name for the 
Athenian month MeT4aGiTNIoN ; which was the ſecond 
of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our July 
and beginning of Auguſt. | 

CARNOSUS, muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fal- 
lopius and others to a muicle, called by Velalius the be- 
ginning of the ſtraight muſcle of the abdomen, and now 

zenerally known by the name of PYRAMIDALIS, 

CARNOSA Membrana, Jin Anatomy; ſee PANNICULUS 

CARNOSUS Panniculus. ] Carnoſus, and MEMBRANE. 

CARNOSITY is uſed by ſome authors, for a little fleſhy 
excreſcence, tubercle, or wen, formed in the urethra, 
the neck of the bladder, or yard, which ſtops the paſſage 
of the urine. 

Carnoſities are very difficult of cure: they ate not eaſily 


known, but by introducing a probe into the paſſage, | 

which there meets with refiſtance. They uſually atiſe 

from ſome venereal malady ill managed. | 
CARNOSUM Ffolium, in Botany. Sec Liar, 


| 
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earnupta, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 


ſome authors have called the carob, or ſweet pipe. 

CARO, in Anatomy, &c. See FLesn. 

Caro muſeuloſa ROE in Anatomy, a muſcle ſo called by 
he and Spigelius, but more popularly raLMAR1s 
revo. a 3 

CAROB, or ST. Jonn's Bread, ceratonia, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the polygamia trivecia claſs, Its characters are theſe: 
it is male and female on diſtinct trees; the male flowers 
have no petals, but a fleſhy germen fituated within the 
receptacle, which decomes a long, fleſhy, compreſſed pod 
divided, by tranſyerſe partitions, each having one large, 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeed. We have but one ſpecies, 
which is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, where 
6 pou mo _ _ produces a great quantity of 
ong, flat, brown-colaured pods, which are thi n 
and of a (weetiſh taſte. 8 1 
Tbeſe pods are eaten by the poorer ſorts of inhabitants 
a ſcarcity of other food; but they are apt to looſen the 
belly, and cauſe griping in the bowels. They are 
directed by the college phyſicians as ingredients in ſome 
medicinal preparations. ; 

Caxos is allo a goldſmith's fmall weight, amounting to the 
24th part of a grain. It is alſo called prime. 

CAROCHA, a name which the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
give to a kind of mitre made of paper or paſteboard, on 
which are painted flames of fire, and figures of demons, 

worn by thoſe who are condemned to death by the tri- 
bunal of the INquI8s1TION. See ACT of faith. 

CA ROEN ON, zaporyoy, ſometimes alſo called carenum, de- 
notes wine boiled down, till a third be evaporated, 

CAROLI, among ſome phyſicians, denote venereal paſ- 
tules on the penis; called alfo caries pudendorum. 

CAROLINE, is a filver coin of Sweden, with the legend, 
i deus pro nobis quis contra. See Coins. | 

CAROLINE, is alſo a name given to the four books com- 
poled by order of Charlemagne, to refute the ſecond 
council of Nice, with regard to the worſhip of 1M AGES. 
bey contain one hundred and twenty heads of accuſa- 
tion againſt that council, drawn up by the biſhops of 
France, and firſt publiſhed in 1549, by M. du Tillet, 
biſhop of Meux, under the title of Elia Phylira, 

CAROLOSTADIANS, or CaRLosTADIANS, an ancient 

ſect, or branch of Lutherans, who denied the real pre- 
ſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt. 
They were thus denominated from their leader Andrew 
Caroloſtadius, who having originally been archdeacon of 
Wittemberg, was converted by Luther, and was the 
firſt of all the reformed clergy who took a wife; but diſ- 
agreeing afterwards with Luther, chiefly in.the point of 
the ſacrament, founded a ſect apart. The Carolo/tadians 
are the ſame with what are otherwiſe deriominated 84 
CRAMENTARIANS, and agree in moſt things with the 
ZUINGLIANS. | 

CAROLUS, an ancient Engliſh broad piece of gold, ſtruck 
under king Charles I. whoſe image and name it bears. 
Its value has been eſtimated at twenty-three ſhillings 
ſterling ; though at the time when it was coined it is ſaid 
to have been only rated at twenty ſhillings. 6 

CAROLUS is uſed for a ſmall copper French coin, mixt 
with a little proportion of flver, firſt ſtruck by Charles 
VIII. of France, whence it took its name; being, at 
the time when it ceaſed to be current, valued at fix deniers. 

CAROPI, in Botany, a name given by the inhabitants of 
the Philippine iflands to a plant more uſuaily known 
among author» by the name of TUGUs ; a plant greatly 
eſteemed by the natives, and ſuppoſed by Camelli to be 
the true amomum of the Greeks, io much valued in thoſe 
ancient times. | Os: 

CAROTEEL, in Matters of Commerce, denotes a certain 
weight or quantity of divers kinds of goods, ex. gr. of 
cloves, from four i five, hundred weight; of currants, 
from five to nine hundred weight : of mace, about thice 
hundred weight; and of nutmegs, from (ix to {even aud 
an half hundred weight. 

CAROTIC is uſed by ſome writcrs to denote thoſe who 
are ſeized with a CArvus. 

CAROTIDS, in Anatomy, two arterics of the neck, on 
each ſide, ſerving to convey the blood from the aorta to 
the brain.—dee Tab. Anat. ¶ Angeiol.) fig. 1.n. 5. 5 13. 
13. (Ofteol.) fig. 5. 1. 1. 2. 3. 3. lit. xx. yy. (Splanch.) 
fig. 12. lit. p. | 
The right caretid ariſes from the ſubclavian, juſt where 
that ſprings out of the porta; but the left inimediately 
out of the aorta. They boti lie pretty deep, and being de- 
fended by the aſpera arteria, pals free from any compreſ- 
ſure, and without ſending out almoſt any branches, ſtraight 
to the cranium, Juſt before their arrival there, they 
ſend forth the external carotid; and paſſing the os petro- 
ſum, proceed on with ſome circumvolutions, till laying 
alide their muſcular membraue, and giving branches to 
the dura mater, they paſs along the cranium, defended 

- by the ſides of the ſella-turcica, and dura mater: and 

ſending 
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ſending branches to the outer parts of the pia meter, and | 
the nerves, they at laſt reach the cerebrum; where di- 
viding into infinite ramifications, they are loſt in the cor- 
tical part ; or perhaps proceed even into the medullary 
art thereof, | | 
Hippocrates and the ancients placed the ſeat of drowſi- 
neſs in theſe arteries, whence they had the name caro- 
tids, i. e. ſoporarie, from xapog, drow/ineſs. For the ſame 
_. reaſon they were alſo called /ethargice and apoplecticæ. 
CAROUGE, in Botany, a ſiliquous fruit, ſweet and good 
to eat, when arrived ata proper degree of maturity. The 
tree which bears it grows in Spain, and in ſeveral places 
of the Mediterranean. The fruit is of great uſe in fat- 
tening beaſts of bürden, and is often given them inſtead 
of barley or oats: it is of ſome uſe in medicine, on ac- 
count of its pectoral virtue, being taken in decoction. 
The Spaniards call it garroba, or algatrova. 
CARP, in Ichthyology. See CyPrINUS. | 
The carp which was firſt brought into England by Leo- 
nard Maſchal, about the year 1514, is the moſt valuable 
of all kinds of fiſh for the ſtocking of ponds, becauſe of 
its quick growth and great increaſe. It the breeding and 
feeding of this fiſh were more underſtood and practiſed, 
the advantages would be very great, and fiſh-ponds be- 
come as valuable an article as gardens. The gentleman 
who has land in his own hands, may, beſide furniſhing 
his own table and ſupplying bis friends, raiſe a great deal 
of money, and very conſiderably improve his land at the 
fame time, ſo as to make it yield more this way than by 
any other employment whatever. Ibe ſale of. carp 
makes a part of the revenue of the nobility and gentry 
in Pruſſia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Mecklenburg, and Holſtein. | | | 
For this purpoſe particular attention ſhould be paid to 
the ſoil, water, and ſituation of the carp-pond : the beſt 
kinds of ponds art thoſe which are ſurrounded by the 
fineſt paſtures and corn- ſields of a rich black mould, 
having ſoft ſprings on the ſpot, or running water, that 
is neither too cold, nor impregnated with acid, calca- 
reous, ſelenitic, or other mineral particles. The water 
indeed may be ſoftened by expoſing it to the air and ſun 
in a reſervoit, or by forming an open channel for it at 


an hundred years old: theſe were tame, and came to the 
ſhore in order to be fed, and ſwallowed with eaſe a piece 
of white bread of the ſize of half a halfpenny roll. Ponds 
ſhould be well ſupplied with water during the winter, and 
when they are covered with ice, holes ould be opened 
every day for the admifſion of freſh air, through want of 
which pay frequently periſh. See Carp-Fremins. 
Carp are ſometimes fed, during the colder ſeaſon, in a 
ce lar: the fiſh is wrapped up in a quantity of wet moſs, 
ſpread on a piece of net, and then gathered into a purſe; 
in ſuch a manner, however, as to allow him room to 
breathe.” The net is then plunged into water, and hung 
up to the ceiljhg of a cellar: the dipping muſt at firſt be 

. repeated every three or four hours, but afterward it need 
only be plunged into the water once in about (ix or ſeven 
hours. Bread ſoaked in milk is firſt given him in ſmall 
quantities ; in a ſhort time the fiſh will bear more and 
grow fat by this treatment. Many have been kept in 
this way, breathing nothing but air, for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 
ſively, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. pt. i. art. xxxvii. p. 310, &c. 

Cary, golden. See Gol p-. 

Care /tone, Lapis carpionis, a kind of gem ſaid to be found 
in the fauces, by others in the back-bone, of the carp 
fiſh, about the ſize of a pea, of a triangular figure, and 
white colour without, but yellow within. It is ſuppoſed 
to be of uſe againſt the ſtone, and ebullitions of the bile, 
being taken in powder, or held in the mouth. . 

CarP-meals, a coarſe kind of cloth made in the northern 
parts of England. 

CARPACK, in the Egyptian Dreſs, a ſort of red cap turn- 
ed up with fur, which ſome make a cuſtom of wearin 
in common, though it is properly a part of the dreſs of 
the interpreters only, the ſame cap with muſlin tied round 
it being more properly the common dreſs. 
CARPAA, from Kapraid, a kind of dance or military 

exerciſe, in uſe, among the Athenians and Magneſians, 
performed by two perions; the one acting a labourer, the 
other a robber. 

The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to ſowing and 

ploughing, till looking warily about him, as if afraid of 

being ſurpriſed : the robber at length appears, and the 
labourer quitting his plough, betakes himſelf to his 


ſome diitance from the pond; They ſhould likewife be 
ſheltered againlt the eaſterly and northerly winds, and be 
fully expoled to the influence of the ſun. | 
It is found by experience moſt convenient to have three 
kinds of ponds for carp : viz. the ſpawning pond, the 
nurſery, and the main pond. Thie firſt ſort of pond 
muſt be well cleared of all other kinds of fiſh, eſpecially 
thoſe of the rapacious kind, ſuch as the pike, perch; eel, 
and trout, and alſo of all the newts of lizards and the 
water-beetles. lt ſhould be ſupplied with ſoft water, 
and be expoſed to the ſun and air. A pond of one acre 
requires three or four male carp, and fix or eight female 
ones, and in the ſame proportion for each additional acre. 
The beſt carp for breeding are thoſe of five, fix or ſeven 
years old, in good health, with full ſcale, fine full eyes, 
and a long body, and without any blemiſh or wound. 
'The pond ſhould be ſtocked on a fine calm day, towards 
the latter end of March or in April. Carp ſpawn in 
May, June, or July, according to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and for this * they ſwim to a ſhady, warm, 
theltered place, where they gently rub their bodies againſt 
the ſandy ground, graſs, or ofiers, and by this preſſure 
the ſpawn iſſues out. At the ſpawning ſeaſon all kinds 
of fowl ſhould be kept from the ponds. The young fry, 
hatched from the ſpawn by the genial influence of the 
ſun, are left in this potid througli the whole ſummer, 
and even the next winter, if the pond is deep enough to 
prevent their ſuſfocation under the ice in a ſevere win- 
ter z otherwile the breeders and the fry are put into ſe- 
arate ponds, more convenient for their wintering. 
The ſecond kind of ponds are the nurſeries ; the young 
iſh ſhould be removed into the nurſery in March or 
April, on a fine calm day : a pond of an acre will admit 
a thouſand or twelve hundred of this fry, When they 
are firſt put in, they ſhould be well watched and driven 
from the ſides of the pond, leſt they become the prey of 
rapacious birds. In two ſummers they will grow ſo much 
as to weigh four, five, ſometimes fix pounds, and to be 
fleſhy and well-taſted. 
The main pouds are the laſt ſort: carp are put into theſe, 
that meaſure a foot, head and tail incluſive. Every ſquare 
of fifteen feet is ſufficient for one carp; their growth de- 
pends on the room, and the quantity of food allowed 
them. "The belt ſeaſons for ſtocking the main pounds are 
ſpring and autumn: carp continue to grow for a long | 
time, and to a very conhiderable ſize and weight. Mr. 
Forſter mentions one which he had ſeen in Pruſha above 
a yard long, and of twenty-five pounds weight; and two 
or three hundred between two and three feet long, and 
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arms, and fights in defence of his oxen. The whole was 
ee to the ſound of flutes, and in cadence. 
ometimes the robber was overcome, and ſometimes the 
labourer ; the victor's rewatd being the oxen and plough. 
The deſign of this exerciſe was, to teach and accuſtom 
the peaſants to defend themſelves againſt the attack of 


ruſkhans. 


CARPASIUM inum. See Linun ＋ — 


CARPASUM, or Caxr As tu, in the Materia Medica of 
the ancients, the name of a poiſonous gum, exſudating 
from a tree, ſo like myrrh in ap ce; that many pe- 
riſhed by the error of uſing it initead of myrrh, or mixed 
among it. We are, at this time, wholly ignorant of its 
nature ; but that it was a gum exſudating from a tree is 
plain from the account of Dioſcorides, who calls it «1 
carpaſum, as we do the flowing balm of Gilead, opobalſa- 
mum. The wood of the tree which produced it, be calls 
xylocarpaſum, in the ſame manner as the other wood is 
called xy/oba//amum. 'This wood was little leſs poiſonous 
than the carpa/um or gum itſelf. 

Galen tells us that the corpeſon was like myrrh of the 
very pureſt and fineſt kind; and that thoſe people whio 
were molt curious of all to have fine myrrh, often met 
with the carpa/uin among it, and gave death, inſtead of 
relief, to the perſons they adminiſtered it to. We find, 
by the words of Galen, that this gum was not only like 
myrrh, but was alſo brought from the ſame places, and 
was often mixed with it. The fineſt myrth uſually had 
moſt of this poiſon among it, and we may collect from 
the ſame account that it was a ſweet ſcented gum, for 
otherwiſe no body could have miſtaken it for myrrh. 
Galen de Med. Simpl. lib. vii. | 

CARPENTER, an artificer whoſe buſineſs is to cut, 
faſhion; and join timber and other wood for the purpoſes 

of building. | 
The word is ſormed from the French charpentier, which 
ſignifies the ſame, formed of charpente, which denotes 
timber ; or rather from the Latin carpentarius, a maket 
of carpenta, or carriages. _. 

CARPENTERS Work, in Architefure, includes the fram- 
ing, flooring, roofing; the foundation, carcaſe, doors, 
windows, &c. $0 
Company of CarPENTERS. See CoMPANY. 

CARPENTER'S Joint rule. See RULE. 

CARPENTER, hip, a perſon employed in the docks, in the 
conſtruction and repairing of vellels. 

CARPENTER of a /hip, is an officer at ſea, whoſe buſineſs 
is to have things in readineſs for keeping the veſſels in 
repair; and to attend the ſtopping of leaks, fiſhing maſts or 

ards, alſo caulking, careening, breaming, and the like. 


which, he was told, were of between fiſty and (ixty years 
Manding ; Geſner mentions an inſtance of one that was | 


e is to watch the timber of the veſſel that it does not rot, 
| conſult 
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conſult frequently with other officers on the ſtate of the 
maſts, yards, &c. and in time of battle he is to have 
plugs; tompions, and planks ready, for repairing breaches 
made by the enemy's cannon. 

The carpenter has a mate under him, and a crew or gang 
to command on neceſſary occaſions. 

CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, framing, and joining, 
large pieces of wood for the uſes of BU1LDING. 
Carpentry is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture, 
and is divided into two branches, houſe carpentry, and 
Jhip-carpentry ; the firſt employed in raifing, framing, 
roofing, flooring, &c. of houſes, &c. : 
The ſecond in the conſtruCtion of veſſels4or ſea ; as ſhips, 
barks, barges, boats, &c. 

The rules and practices in carpentry, as to plaining, ſaw- 
ing, morteſſing, tenanting, ſcribing, pating, moulding, 
&c, are much the ſame as thoſe in joinery : ſo likewiſe 
are the tools, or inſtruments, and the ſtuff is the ſame in 
both ; all the difference between the two arts conſiſting 
in this, that ſoinery is uſed in the ſmaller and more cu- 
rious works ; and carpentry in the larger, ſtronger, and 
cvarſer, Sy 

Fr. Pyrard affures us, that the art of carpentry is in its 
greateſt perfection in the Maldive iſlands : their works 
there, he obſerves, are ſo artfully managed, that they 
will hold tight and firm without either nails or pins. He 
adds, they are ſo curioufly put together, that no body can 
take them aſunder but thoſe acquainted with the myſtety. 

CARPENTUM, in Auigulty, a denomination common to 
divers ſorts of vehicles, an{wering to coaches as well as 
waggons, or even carts, among us. 
The carpentum was originally a kind of car or vehicle 
wherein the Roman ladies were carried ; though in after- 
times it was alſo uſed in war. 

Some derive the word a carro; others from Carmenta, 
mother of Evander, by a converſion of the into p, 
carpentum for carmentum. Thus Ovid, Faſt. lib. i. 


Nam prius Auſonias matres Car penta vehebant 
Hac quoque ab Evandri difta parente reor. 


CARPENRA. in [chthyology, a name given by Cuba, and ſome 
other writers on fiſhes, to the c AR H. See CyPRINUS. 
CARPERITARIA, in Botany, aname uſed by ſome authors, 

for che barbarea or winter-creſs, a wild plant common 
in hedges in ſpring. 
CARPESIA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a kind of ſpice, or aromatic drug, often men- 
tioned by Ægineta and others, and made an ingredient 
in cordial and ſtomachic medicines. This was a vege- 
table ſubſtance, being the top-ſhoots of young twigs of 
an odoriferous ſhrub, growing in Pamphyllia, and fmell- 
ing very like the fineſt cinnamon. 
As the ancients uſed both this drug and cubebs, it is cer- 
tain that had they both been the produce of the fame 
tree, they muſt have known it; and this it is plain x 
did not know, for they have no where named any ſuc 
thing; but, on the contrary, they have. expreſly ſaid, 
that the car pi, was the ſhoots of a tall tree, which pro- 
duced no fruit, Avicenna gives alfo this account, and 
adde, that it grew, in his time, on mount Lebanon, and 
that the part gathered for this uſe was certain twigs, 
very long, cylindric, and but little thicker than a needle, 
which had a very fragrant ſmell. | 
CARPESIUM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
| ſome authors to cubebs. See CarrESIA. 
CARPET, a fort of covering, worked either with the 
necdte, or on a loom; to be ſpread on a table, ttunk, 
an eltrade, a paſſage, or a floor. | " 
Perſian and Turkey carpets are thoſe moſt prized ; eſpeci- 
ally the ſormer : carpets that had a hair or ſhag on one 
fide only, were called by the ancients taperes ; ſuch as 
had a ſnhag on both ſides, were calted amphytapetes. Eng- 
lih carpets, eſpecially thoſe of Axminſter, and thoſe ma- 
nufactured by Mr. Moor, are much valued. Among 
Fockeys,to ſhave the carpet, is to GALLOP verycloſe,or near 
the ground; a fault foreigners charge on Engliſh horſes. 
Figuratively, an affair, propoſal, & c. are faid to be 
brought on the carpet, or tapts, when they are under 
*- conſideration, &cke. | 


- 


* 


9 a denomination given to g.wfi-men, and 


others, of peaceable profeſſions, who, on »ccount of 
their birth, office, or merits to the public, oi *he like, 
are, by the prince, raifed to the dignity of knig athood, 
They take the appellation carpets becauſe they uſually 
receive their honours from the king's hands in the court, 
kneeling on a carpet. By which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from kmgh*s created in the camp, or field of battle, on 
account of their military proweſs. 
Carpet-knightspoſſeſsa medium between thoſe called truck, | 
or dunghill. 

nour by their wealth; and knight-bachelors, who ate cre- 

ated for their ſervices in the war, 


CARPINUS, in Botany. Sce HoRNBEAM, 


knights, who only purchaſe, or merit the ho- h 
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CARPIONE, in Ichthyelogy, a name given by Salvian to the 
6h called by other writers, carpio lacus Penaci, It is 
the ſame with that fiſh called in ſome parrs of Englard 
the red CHARRE, Artedi diſtinguiſhes it from the other 
Vr of SALMON, by calling it the ſmall men with 

ve rows of teeth in the palare. 

CARPOBALSAM, or Carrorats Amun, the fruit of 
the tree which yields the true oriential balm, or balfam ; 
very much reſembling, both in figure, ſize and colour, 
that of turpentine. 

The word comes from xepro;, fruit, and Banroauns, 
balſam. The carpnrbalfarium is an oblong fruit with a 
ſhort foot-ſtalk, a brown wrinkled rind, marked with 
four ribs ; of a grateful taſte and ſmell, 

It is ſeldom found in ſhops: ſome ſubſtituting Jamaica 
pepper, and others cubebs, in its place. . 

CARPOBOLUS, Lycoperdon, in Botan. See Porr. Jul.. 

CARPOCRATIANS, a branch of the ancient Gnoſtics, is 
called from Car pecrates, who in the ſecond century re- 
vived, and improved upon the errors of Simon Magus, 
Menander, Saturnus, and other G6NosT1CS, 
He owned, with them, one ſole principle, and father of 
all things, whoſe name, as well as nature, was unknown. 
'The world, he taught, was created by angels, vaſtly in- 
ſeriot to the firſt principle. He oppofed the divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; making him a mere man, born of Joſeph 
and Mary, according to the ordinary courſe of nature, 
though poſlefled ot uncommon oifes, which ſet him 
above other creatures. He inculcated a community cf 
women; and taught, that the foul could not be putiſied, 
till it had committed all kinds of abominations, maki 
that a necetfary condition of perfection; that all actions 
were indiflerent in their own nature, and were rendered 
2 or evil by the opinions of men, or the laws of the 
ate. 

CARPOS, Karos, fruit. The word in this ſenſe is too well 
known and underſtood to admit of any explanation: but it 
is neceſſary to obſerve that the old Greek writers did not 
keep ſtrictly to the ſenſe of the word, limiting it, as we 
do, to that part of a plant or a tree which ſucceeds the 
flower, and in which the ſeeds are contained ; but they 
often uſed it in a larger ſenſe, and expreſſed by it the 
eſculent part of a plant, though it did not ſerve to this 
par; oſe. 

CARPUM fedtentium interior, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Spigelius to the muſcle called by Albinus, u/naris in- 
ternus, and by Winſlow, internus cubitalis. 

ARPUS, in Anatemy, the wRIsST; or that part between 
the palm of the hand, and the arm. —See Tab. Anat. 
Oſteol ) fig. 3. u. 9. and 7. u. 12. See WRIST, 

The Arabians call it raſceta; the Latins fometimes ca- 

iſmus. | 
ca R, carrum, in the Middle Age, denoted any ſort of ve- 
hicle, or carriage, either by land or fea. G 

CARR, CaRRUs, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in TR1- 
UMPHS, and at the ſplendid entries of princes. 

The word is from the ancient Gauliſh, or Celtic, 
carr ; mentioned by Cæſar, in his Commentaries, under 
the name carrus. 

Plutarch relates, that Camillus having entered Rome in 
triumph mounted on a carr, drawn by four white horſes, 
it was looked on as too haughty an innovation. 

CARR is alſo ufed for a kind of light, or open chariot. 

Pontanus obſerves, that Erichthonius was the firſt that 
harneſſed horſes, and joined them in a carr, or chariot. 
The carr, on medals, drawn either by horſes, lions, or 
elephants, uſually ſignifies, either a triumph or an apo- 
theoſis: ſometimes a proceſſion of the images of the gods, 
at a ſolemn ſupplication; and ſometimes of thoſe of ſome. 
illuſtrious families at a funeral. —The carr covered, aud 
drawn by mules, only ſignifies a conſecration, and the ho- 
nour done any one of having his image carried at the 
games of the Circus. 

The carr uſed by the ladies was called pi/entum, car pen- 
tum, and bafterna. 

ARRAC, or CaRRACA, a name given by the Portugueſs 
to the veſſels they fend to Brafil and the Eaſt Indies; be- 
ing very large, round built, and fitted for fight, as well 
as burden, Their capacity lies in the depth, which 1s 
very extraordinary, They are narrower x ca than un- 
derneath, and have ſometimes ſeven or eight floors 
that carry about 2000 tons, and are capable of lodging 
2000 men; but of late they are little uſed. Formerly 
they were alſo in uſe among the knights of Rhodes, as 
well as among the Genoeſe, and other Italians. 

It is a cuſtom among the Portugueſe, when the carracs re- 
turn from India, not to bring any boat or floop for che 
ſervice of the ſhip, beyond the iſland of St. Helena; at 
which place they fink them on purpoſe, in order to take: 
from the crew all hopes or poſlibility of ſaving them- 
ſelves in caſe of ſhipwreck. 

CARRAGO, in Antiquity, a kind of fortification, or de- 
fence about a camp, campoſed of cæts, waggons, _ 
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the like vehicles, chained or faſtened together; chiefly 
uſed by the barbarous nations. 

CARRARA marble, among our Artificers, the name of a 
ſpecies of white marble, which is called marmor LU- 
NENSE, and liguſlrium by the ancients : it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Parian, now called the ſtatuary marble, by be- 
ing harder and leſs bright. 

CARRAT, Carar, or Caract. See CARACT. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, 

goods, &c. from place to place. 

CARRIAGE of @ cannon, is the frame, or timber-work, 
whereon it is mounted; ſerving to point and direct it 
for ſhooting ; and to convey it from place to place; of 
which there are three ſorts; viz. thoſe uſed in garriſons, 
at ſea, aboard ſhips, and in the field. The two firſt differ 
only in ſome iron rings, and alſo that the trucks or 
wheels of garriſon carriages are made of caſt iron, 
whereas thoſe of ſhip carriages are of wood. Both have 
the ſame irons, except the breech-rings, which are pe- 
culiar to the latter. ' 

CARRIAGE, the, of @ field. piece, conſiſts of two wheels, 
which carry long and ſtrong wooden beams, or cheeks, 
between which the cannon 1s as it were framed, moving 
on its trunnious as on a centre: when it is required to 
move them, they add a vant-train, compoſed of two 
ſmaller wheels. 

The cariage conſiſts of the cheeks, the tranſums, the 
bolts and plates, the train, the bands, the keys and 
locks, the bridge, the bed, the hooks, the trunnion holes, 
and the cap-ſquate. 

The ordinary . is, for the carriages to have 14 
of the length of the gun; the wheels to be half the 
length of the piece in height: four times the diameter, 


or caliber, gives the depth of the planks at the fore- | 


end ; in the middle 33, 
The carriages for mortars are low, with four wheels, each 
of one piece, exactly like the /ca-carriages. 

CARRIAGE, block, is a cart made on purpoſe for carrying 
of mortars, and their beds from one place to another ; 
and likewiſe for carrying guns in the field, which are too 
heavy to be tranſported on their own carriages. 

CARRIAGES, truck, are two ſhort planks of wood ſup- 
ported on two axle-trees, having four trucks, or wheels, 
of ſolid wood, about a foot and a half, or two feet dia- 
meter, for carrying mortars and guns upon a battery, 
when their own carriages: cannot go, and for removing 
timber and other burthens; and ate drawn by men. 

CARRIAGE, the, of a /Þ*p gun, conſiſts of four wheels, with- 
out ſpokes. 

The paris of a ſca-carriage, ate the two cheeks, the axle- 
trees, bolts, cap-{quares, commonly called clamps in the 
ſea-ſervice, hooks, forelocks, trucks, and liaſpins. The 
breadth of the wheels is always equal to that of the 
cheeks; but the height of the cheeks, and diameter of 
the trucks, depend on the height of the gun-ports above 
the deck. See on the ſubject of carriages relating to the 
military art, both as to their conſtruction and the dimen- 
ſions of their parts, Muller's Treat. of Artillery, vol. iv. 
See GALLOPER, LiMBER, TUMBRIL, &c. See alſo 
BED, BREECHINGS, &c. and HowiTz, Mok rAR, &c. 

CARRIAGE, in Agriculture, denotes a fort of furrow, cut 
for the conveyance of water, to overflow or improve 
the ground. | | 
Carriages are of two kinds, the main carriage, whoſe 
mouth 1s of breadth ſufficient to receive the whole ſtream 
intended: and leſſer carriage ariſing from ſpace to ſpace, 
out of the ſormer. 

CARRIAGE alſo ſignifies the removal of goods, or other 
things, from one place to another, eſpecially with a carr 
or cart. | 

CARRIAGE alſo denotes the money or hire paid to a cartier, 
or other bearer of goods. 

Juſtices of peace have power to aſſeſs the price of car- 
r1age.of goods yearly, at their Eaſter ſeſſions 3 and if any 
carrier ſhall take above the rates and prices ſo aſſeſſed, 
he ſha!l forfeit 57. 3 and 4 W. and M. cap. 12. 

A common carrer 9 the charge and carriage of 
goods, is to anſwer for the ſame, or the value, to the 
owner. Co. Lyt. 78. And where goods are delivered 
to a carrier, and he is robbed of them, he ſhall be charg- 
ed, and anſwer for them, becauſe of the hire. 1 Roll. 
abr. 338. 

Where goods are ſtolen from a cartier, he may bring an 
indictmeut againſt the felon, as for his own goods, though 
he has only the poſſeſlory, and not the abſolute pro- 
perty ; and the owner may alſo prefer an indictment 
againſt the felon, Kel. 39. If a carrier is robbed of 
goods, alſo either he or the owner may bring an action 
againſt the hundred to make it good, 

The carriage of letters is called poſtage. See Pos r. 
ARRIAGE by ſea, is denominated FREIGHT. 


CARRIAGE, 6411 of, lettre dit voiture, among the French, de- 
Vor. I. Ne 58. 


to 


CAR 


notes a: paper given to a carrier, _—_— the quantity 


and quality of the goods and parcels committed to him, 
partly to entitle him to receive his hire ſrom the perſon 

om they are directed, and partly that this letter 
may ſhew whether all be brought, and whether in due 
time, and in the condition required. 


CARRIAGE is alſo uſed to denote the ſpace of ground, over 


which the inhabitants of New France, and other colo- 
nies of North America, who trade with the ſavages, 
uſually by means of canoes, are obliged to carry their 
boats and proviſions, &c. on their ſhoulders. This they 
are forced to when they come to places in lakes or ri- 
vers, covered with willows, or otherwiſe rendered im- 
practicable to paſs by water, till they meet with ſome 
new place, convenient for reimbarking. 


CARRIER, he who undertakes to convey perſons, goods, 


papers, money, or the like, from place to place, on con- 
dition of a certain price, either fixed by authority or cuſ- 
tom, or left to private agreement. See CARRIAGE. 

In Holland carriers are called routiers, becauſe they al- 


ways keep the ſame road, or route; ſetting out, and ar- 
riving at fixed hours. 


CARRIER pigeon, a ſort of pigeon uſed, when properly 


_—_ up, to be ſent with letters from one place to an- 
other. 

It is larger in ſize than moſt of the other kinds. Its 
length trom the tip of the beak to the end of the tail 
being often fifteen inches; but its greateſt weight not 
twenty ounces. Its fleſh is firm and its feathers cloſe 
it is long-necked, and of a better ſhape than moſt other 
pigeons. The upper chap of the bill is half covered 
from the head with a white or blackiſh tuberous furfura- 
ceous fiſh, which projects or hangs over both its ſides, 
on the upper part neareſt the head, and ends in a point 
about the middle of the bill. This is called the wartle. 
The eyes are ſurrounded with the ſame ſort of corru- 
gated fleſh for the breadth of a ſhilling, and their iris is 
red. Their beak is long, ſtraght and thick; their wat- 
tle generally broad acroſs the beak, ſhort from the head 
toward the point, and tilting forward from the head; 
and the head narrow, long and flat; the neck very long 
and thin, and the breaſt broad; the feather is chiefly 
black or dun, thovgh there are blues, whites, and pyed. 
It has its name from its remarkable ſagacity in returning 
to the place where it was bred, though carried to great 
diſtances ; from which property it is made uſe of to carry 
letters to diſtant places, as a ſpeedy and ſafe method of 
conveyance, | 

They are trained to this method in 'Turky and Perſia, and 
are carried firſt, while young, ſhort flights of half a 
mile, and afterwards more, till at length they will return 
from the fartheſt part of the kingdom. Every baſhaw 
has a baſket of theſe pigeons, bred at the ſeraglio, 
which, upon any emergent occalions, as an inſurrection, 
or the like, he diſpatches with letters, braced under their 
wings, to the feraglio, only ſending out more than one, 
for fear of accidents. Lithtow affures us, that one of 
theſe birds will carry a letter from Babylon to Aleppo, 
which is thirty days journey, in forty-eight hours. This 
is alſo a very ancient practice; Hirtius and Brutus, at the 
ſiege of Modena, held a correſpondence with one another 
by means of pigeons. And Ovid tells us, that Tau- 
roſthenes, by a pigeon ſtained with purple, gave notice 
to his father of his victory at the Olympic games, ſend- 
ing it to bim at Ægina. ZElian. Var. Hiſt. lib. ix. cap. 
2. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 24. 
Anacreon tells us, that he conveyed a billet-deaux to his 


beautiful Bathyllis, by a dove. Ode 9. See DRAGOON, 


ind Hor $sE-man. 


CARRIERE. See CAREER. 
CARROBALISTA, in the Ancient Military Art, denotes a 


ſpecies of baliſſa, mounted on wheels, and drawn by 
horſes; by which it differed from the manubaliſſa, which 
being leſſer and lighter was thrown by the hand. 


CARROCIUM, or CARROCER UM, in Midale Age Mriters, 


denotes the BANNER, or chief flag of an army, which 


was mounted on a kind of chariot, and drawn by 
oxen. 


CARROT, Daucus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 


digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath an umbel- 
liforous hermaphrodite flower, which hath five heart- 
ſhaped petals turning inward, and five hairy ſtamina. 
The germen fits under the flower, which afterward be- 
conn a roundiſh ſtriated fruit, covered with ſtinging 
airs. 
Carrots were introduced into this kingdom by the Fle- 
mings, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and firſt ſown 
about Sandwich in Kent. There are two or three ſorts 
of this plant cultivated for the uſe of the kitchen; and 
theſe are ſown at ſeveral different feaſons of the year, to 
afford a ſupply of young roots, in all ſeaſons, for the 


table. 
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The ſeaſon for ſowing them, for the earlieſt crop, is ſoon | 
aſter Chriſtmas. They ſhould be ſown in an open ſitua- 

tion, but near a wall; though if they are ſown cloſe under 
it, they will be drawn up to ſeed too fait, and give no good 


roots: about eight inches diſtant is the propereſt 
They delight in a warm fandy foil, which ſhould be light, 
and well dug to a good depth, that the roots may meet 
with no obſtruction in running down, which makes them 
grow ſorked, and ſhoot out lateral branches, eſpecially 
when the ground has been too much dunged the ſame 
year that the ſeeds were ſown, which will alſo occaſion 
their being worm-eaten. The hairyneſs of theſe ſeeds 
wake them apt to ſtick together in ſmall cluſters, and 
renders it difficult to ſow them equally : they ſhould 
therefore be always ſown on a calm day, when there is 
no wind ſtirring to blow them together, and be well 


lace. 


rubbed between the hands to ſeparate them thoroughly: 


when they are ſown they ſhould be trod in with the feet, 
and the ground raked level over them. 

When they firſt come up, they ſhould be hoed out to 
four inches diſtance ; and a month after this, they mult 
be cleared againz and if they are to be drawn while 


young, they are now to be left at ſix inches diſtance every 


way : if they are to ſtand to grow large, they mult be 
ſeparated to ten inches. 

The ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing carrots is in February. This 
mult be done under a wall or hedge, and on warm banks; 
but thoſe which are to be in open large quarters, ſhould 
not be ſown till the beginning of March. 

In July they may be ſown again for an autumnal crop, 
and finally in the end of Auguſt for thoſe which are to 
ſtand the winter. Theſe laſt will be fit for uſe in March, 
before any of the ſpring ones; but they are ſeldom fo 
teuder or well taſted. 
In order to preſerve carrots for uſe all winter, they are to 
be dug up in the beginning of November, and laid in a 
dry place in ſand ; and thele roots — planted again in 
February will ripen ſeeds in Auguſt for ſucceeding 
crops : the longelt and ſtraighteſt roots are to be choſen 
for this purpoſe. 
The caltivation of carrots are lately become a conſider- 
able branch of agriculture. For this purpoſe the ground 
ſhould be ploughed early, before the winter begins, that 
the froſt may mellow the ſoil, and well dunged. The 
ſeed ſhould be ſown in March or April, ſeparating it firſt 
by paſſing it through a fine chaff- ſieve. Four pounds of 
ſeed are ſufficient for an acre. In about ſeven or eight 
weeks they are fit for hoeing, and in a fortnight after 
they ſhould be harrowed, which is done without injury 
to the carrot plants. Mr. Billing, an ingenious farmer in 
Norfolk, obtained from twenty acres and a half of land, 
of different ſoils, and differently prepared, five hundred 
and ten loads of carrots, which, as experience led him 
to conclude, were equal in uſe and effect to a thouſand 
loads of turneps, or three hundred loads of hay. Some 
of them meaſured two feet long, and from twelve to 
fourteen inches round. 

The ſeaſon for drawing carrots is a little after Michael- 
mas; and the beſt method of drawing them is by break- 
ing the ground about ſix inches deep, with a four-pronged 
fork; though Mr. Billing has plowed them up with a 
narrow · ſnared wheel-plough, without injury, and the 
ſtock was turned into the ground to feed on them, with- 

out any farther preparation. Cows, ſheep, horſes, and 

| hogs, become, by uſe, fond of carrots, and are greatly 


nouriſhed by them. See Billing's Account of the Cul- | 


ture of Carrots, 1765. vo. 

CarrOT, wild, or Daucus, Sylveſiris, The feeds of this 
plant are elteemed one of the moſt powerful diuretics 
we are acquainted with, of our own growth. They are 
alfo eſteemed provocatives to venery. They are alſo 
given in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, in pleuriſies, 
in ſtranguries, and in the ſtone and gravel. An infuſion 
of them in white wine is excellent in hyſteric com- 
plaint. Many inſtances are related, in which tea made 
of the heads or ſeeds of the wild carrot, has given great 
relief in theſe complaints. Ale may be made of it, by 
adding to nine ounces of the ſeed, eighteen ounces of 
raiſins of the ſun. Theſe muſt be put into a bag, and 
hung in a veſſel of ſix gallons of good ale, after fermen- 
tation. After eight days it will be fine, and it may be 
drank in the quantity of three pints a-day. 

See remarks on the uſe of the carrot pecl-tree, in the 
Lond. Med. Obſerv. &c. vol. iv. p- 18. 191. and Ibid, 
358. l 

. candy. See SPIGNEL. 

CARROT, deadly, ot ſcorching, See THAPSIA. 

CaRkoT, mountain, a ſpecies of fennel, Sec FENHNEI. 

CARKOUSAL, or CARROWSAL, properly a courſe, or 

© conteſt of chariots and horſes: or a magnificent enter- 
tainment, on occaſion of ſome public rejoicing z conſiſt- 


ing in a cavalcade of ſeveral perſons, richly dreſſed, and 


CAR 


equipped after the manner of the ancient cavalle rs, &. 
vided into ſquadrons, meeting in ſome public place, and 
| reps. juſts, tournaments, and other noble exerciſes. 
he word is ſince become of more general ufe, and is 
given to any merry meetings. 
Fhe word comes from the Italian caroſello, a diminutive 
of car ro, chariot. Tertullion aſcribes the invention of 
carrouſals to Citce; and will have them inſtituted in ho. 
nour of the Sun, her father; whence ſome derive the 
word from carrus, or currus ſolis. : 
The moors introduced cyphers, liverie*, and other or- 
naments of their arms, with trappings, &c. for their 
horſes, The Goths added creſts, plumes, &c, 

CARR-TAKERS, are officers of the king's houſhold, who 
when the court travels, have charge to provide wag- 
bens. carts, &c, to tranſport the king's furniture and 

aggage. 

CARRUCA, in 22 a ſplendid kind of carr, or cha- 
riot, mounted on four wheels, richly decorated with 
gold, ſilver, ivory, &e. in which the emperors, ſenators 
and people of condition, were carried. : 
The word comes from the Latin Carrus, or Britiſh carr, 
which is ſtill the Iriſh name for any wheel-carriage. 

CARRUCA, or CARUCA, is alſo uſed in Middle Age Writers 
for a PLOUGH. | f 


CARRUCA was alſo uſed ſometimes for carrucata. See 
CARRUCATE. | 

CARRUCAGE, carucagium, a kind of tax anciently im- 
poſed on every plough, for the public ſervice. See Car- 
RUCATE and HiDAGE. 

CaRRUCAGE, CaRUCAGE, or CARVAGE, in Huſbandry, 
denotes the ploughing of ground, either ordinary, as for 
grain, hemp, and flax; or extraordinary, as for woad, 
iT weed, rape, and the like. 

CARRUCATE, carrucata, in our Ancient Laws and Hif- 
tory, denotes a plough-land, or as much arable ground, 
as can be tilled in one year with one PLoUGH. 

In — inquiſition, the arable land is eſtimated in 
carrucates, the paſture in H1DEs, and meadow in 4cREs. 
Skene makes the carrucata the ſame with Hilda, or Hina 
terre; Littleton the ſame with soc. 

The meaſure of the carrucate appears to have differed in re- 
ſpect of place as well as time. In the reign of Rich. I. 
it was eſtimated at 60 acres, and in another charter of 
the ſame reign at 100 acres: in the time of Ed. L at 180 
acres: and in the 23d of Ed. III. a carrucate of land in 
Burceſter contained 112 acres, and in Middleton 150 
acres. Dugd. Mon. Tom. ii. p. 107. Kennet, Par. Ant. 

- 471. Du-Cange. 

y a ſtatute under William III. for charging perſons to 
the repair of the highways, a plough-land is rated at fifty 
pounds per annum, and may contam houſes, mills, wood, 
paſture, &c. Stat. 7 and 8 Will. III. 

CARRYING, in Falconry, ſignifies a hawk's flying away 
with the quarry. 

Carrying is one of the ill qualities of a hawke, which ſhe 
. either by a diſlike of the falconer, or not being 
ſufficiently broke to the LURE, 

CARRYING, among Hunt/men. When a hare runs on rotten 
ground, (or even ſometimes in a froſt), and it ſticks to her 
feet, they ſay ſhe carries. 

CARRYING, —_ Riding Maſters. A horſe is ſaid to 
carry low, when having naturally an ill-ſhaped neck, he 
lowers his head too much. All horſes that arm them- 
ſelves carry low; but a horſe may carry low without 
arming. A French branch, or bigot, is preſcribed as a re- 
medy againſt carrying low. 

A horſe is ſaid to carry well, when his neck is raiſed, or 
arched, and he holds his head high and firm, without 
conſtraint. | 

CARRYING wind, a term uſed by our dealers in horſes, to 
expreſs ſuch a one as frequently toſſes his noſe as high as 
his ears, and does not carry handſomely. This is called 
carrying wind z and the difference between carrying in the 
wind, and beatin _ the hand, is this: that the horſe 
who beats upon the hand, ſhakes the bridle and reſiſts it, 
while he ſhakes his head ; but the horſe that carries in 
the wind puts up his head without ſhaking, and ſome- 
times beats upon the hand. The oppoſite to carrying in 
the wind, is arming and carrying low ; and even between 
theſe two there is a difference in wind. 

CART, a vehicle, mounted on two wheels, drawn by horſes 
uſed for the carriage of hevy goods. 

Mr. Sharp's rolling cart is fixed upon two rollers, running 
a-breaſt, or parallel with each other, and both placed 
under the body of the cart, working upon pivots like the 
wheel of a wheel-barrow. 'The rollers are both cylin- 
ders of caſt iron, two feet diameter, and ſixteen inches 
broad. An iron ſpindle paſſes through the centre of 


each roller, upon the ends of which reſt the four planks 
that ſupport the body of the cart. 


The word ſeems formed from the French charrette, which 
ſignifies 


CAR. 


ſignifies the fame z or rather the Latin caryeta, a diminu- | 


tive of carrus. See CaRR. a 
In London and Weſtminſter carts ſhall not carry more 
than twelve facks of meal, ſeven hundred and fifty bricks, 
one chaldron of coals, &c. on pain of forfeiting one of 
the horſes. Stat. 6 Geo. 1. cap. 6. a f 
By the laws of the city, carr-men are forbid to ride, either 
on their carts or horſes. They ate to lead, or drive them 
on foot, through the ſtreets on the forfeiture of ten 
ſhillings, Stat. 1. Geo. I. cap. 57. 
Criminals are drawn to execution in a cart, Bawds, and 
other malefactors are whipped at the cars tail. 
Scripture makes mention of a ſort of carts, or drags, uſed 
by the Jews to do the office of threſhing. They were 
ſupported on low thick wheels, bound with iron, which 
were rolled up and down on the ſheaves, to break them, 
and force out the corn. Something of the like kind alſo 
obtained among the Romans, under the denomination of 
plouſtra, of which Virgil makes mention. Georg. I. 
Tardaque Eluſinæ matris volventia plauſtra, 
Tribulaque, trabeeque 
On which Servius obſerves, that trahea denotes a cart 
without wheels, and trebula a fort of cart armed on all 
ſides with teeth, uſed chiefly in Africa, for threſuiag 
corn. The Septuagint and It. Jerom repreſent theſe 
carts as furniſhed with ſaws, inſomuch that their ſurface 
was beſet with teeth. David having taken Rabbah, the 
capital of the Ammonites, ordered all the inhabitants to 
be cruſhed to pieces under ſuch carts, moving on wheels 


ſet with iron teeth; and the king of Damaſcus is ſaid to | 


have treated the Iſraelites in the land of Gilead in the 
ſame manner. 2 Sam. xii. 31. Amos, i. 3. Calm, 
DiR. Bibl. tom. i. p. 366. 

CanrT-bote, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes wood to be em- 
pores in making or repairing inſtruments of huſ- 

andry. 

CARTE BLANCHE, a French term, ſeldom uſed but in 
this phraſe, To give, or ſend any one the carte blanche; 
i. e. to ſend him a blank paper, ſigned, for him to fill 
up with what conditions he pleaſes. f 
Much like this is the French blanc /igne, a paper without 
writing, except a ſignature at the bottom, given by 
contending parties to arbitrators, or common friends, to 
fill up with the conditions they judge reaſonable, in 
order to end the quarrel. ; 

CARTEL, originally ſignifies a placart, or manifeſto in 
writing, poſted in public places to notify its contents. 
The word comes from the Italian cartelle, or Latin car- 

 te!lus, which ſignifies the ſame; formed by diminution 
of charta, paper. | 

CaRTEL, a letter of defiance, or a challenge to ſingle com- 
bat; much in uſe when thoſe combats were practiſed, 
for the deciding of difficult, and not otherwiſe to be de- 
termined, controverſies at law. See DUEL. ; 
The uſe of cartels, or Galiangyn to fight, is very ancient, 
there being divers inſtances of them in Homer, Virgil, 
and other Greek and Latin poets. Rymer gives the car- 
tel which Edward III. ſent to Philip de Valois, chal- 
lenging him either to fight him body to body, or a 
hundred men againſt a hundred, or army to army, 
within ten days before the gates of Tournay. Fad, 
tom. v. | 

CARTEL alſo denotes a treaty or agreement between two 
princes or generals, relating to the exchange of priſoners 
taken in war. ER 
There are alſo cartels ſettled between princes in time of 
war, for what relates to commerce, that it may be car- 
ried on without interruption, notwithſtanding other ho- 
ſtilities. | 


CarTEL is alſo uſed for a ſhip commiſſioned, in time of |. 
war, to exchange the priſoners of any two hoſtile powers; 


or to carry any requeſt or propoſal from one to another, 
The officer who commands her is ordered to carry only a 
ſingle gun, ſor the purpoſe of firing ſignals. 

CR TEL alſo denotes a meaſure of capacity for corn, uſed 
in divers parts of France, being of different values from 
thirty to fifty pounds. 

CARTESIAN Philoſophy, or CARTESIANISM, the ſyſtem 
of philoſophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained 
by his followers, the Cartefans. 
The Carte/ian philoſophy is founded on two great prin- 
ciples, the one eg 5” the other phyſical. The me- 
taphyſical principle is this, 7 think, therefore 1 am. This 

rinciple has been attacked and defended, with great 
Foirit, zeal, and partiality, on both ſides : for, though it 
be true that we are as ſure by an inward perception or 
conſciouſneſs, that we exiſt, as that we think; yet it is 
true, too, that the concluſion of this reaſoning, J am, 18 


drawn from the antecedent I think : ſince to think, ſup- 


poles to be, or exiſt; and the mind ſees clearly the ne- 
_ ceſſary connection between thinking and being. 

From our having the idea of a Being infinitely perſect 

and neceſſarily exiſting, Des Cartes concludes that he ac- 


tually is, upon whoſe will he makes the certainty of felfs 
evident propoſitions, and of all neceſſary truths to de- 
pend. From the knowledge thus eſtabliſhed, he proceeds 
to deduce a complete knowledge of his effefts by nece(> 
ſary ſteps; and he rejects all final cauſes from philoſo- 
phy. He infers the reality of material objects from the 
veracity of the Deity. 
The phyſical principle of Carte/ianiſm is this, that nothing 
exiſts but ſubſtances ; which appears a dangerous principle 
to the divines; and is accordingly controverted every 
day in the ſchools of the catholics; who undertake to 
1 5 that there are abſolute accidents, : 

ubſtances he makes of two kinds; the one a ſubſtance 
that thinks, the other a ſubſtance extended. Actual 
thought, chere ſore, and actual extenſion, ate the eflence 
of ſubſtance: io that the thinking ſubſtance cannot be 
without ſome actual thought; nor can any thing be re- 
trenched from the extenſion of a thing, without taking 
away ſo much of its ſubſtance. 
The firſt article is oppoſed by Mr. Locke, who endea- 
yours to ſhew, that thinking is not eſſential to the ſoul, 
or that its eſſence does not conſiſt in thought; but that 
there ate various occaſions wherein it does not think at 
all. See DREAM. The latter is {trongly oppoſed by the 
Jeſuits, &c. as inconſiſtent with the doArine of Tk ANn- 
SUBSTANTIATION ;z but is much better confuted by the 
modern writers, from the principles of the Newtonian 

hiloſophy. | 

he eſience of matter being thus fixed in extenſion, Des 
Cartes neturally concludes there is no vacuum, nor any 
pollibility thereof in nature; but that the world is abſo- 
lutely full: for mere ſpace is precluded by this principle; 
becauſe extenſion being implied in the idea of ſpace, 
matter is ſo. too. If there were any ſuch thing as a va- 
cuum, iays he, it might be meaſured: the vacuum, 
therefore, is extended, and of conſequence is matter; 
every thing extended being matter. See VACUUM. 
He defines motion to be the tranſlation of a body from 
the neighbourhood of bodies that ate in contact with it, 
and conſidered as quieſcent, to the neighbourhood of 
other bodes; and thus deſtroys the diſtincton between 
abſolute or real, and relative or apparent motion. He 
maintains that the ſame quantity of motion is always 
pieſerved in the univerlez becauſe, God, he ſays, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to act in the moſt conſtant and immutable 
manner. And hence he likewiſe deduces his three laws 
of motion. See MoT1ion, 


Thelſc principles of phyſics once ſuppoſed, Des Cartes 


explains mechanically, and according to the laws of mo- 


tion, how the world was formed; and whence the pre- 
ſent appearances of nature do ariſe. He ſuppoſes, that 
God created matter of an indefinite extenſion ; that he 
divided this matter into little ſquare portions, or maſſes, 
full of angles; that he impreſſed two motions on this 
matter; one whereby each party revolved round its cen- 
tre ; another, whereby an aſſemblage or iy ſtem of them, 
turned round a common centre : whence aroſe as many 
different vortices, or eddics, as there were different 
maſſes of matter, thus moving round common centres. 
Theſe things thus put into motion, the conſequences ac- 
cording to Des Cartes, in each vortex, will be as follow : 
the parts of matter could not move and revolve among 
each other, without having their angles gradually broken, 
and this continual friction of parts and angles mult pro- 
duce three elements : the firſt, an infinitely fine duſt, 
formed of the angles broken off; the ſecond, the ſpheres 
remaining, after all the angular irregularities are thus 
removed ; theſe two make the matter of his firſt and ſe- 
cond element. And thoſe particles not yet rendered 
ſmooth and ſpherical, and which ſtill retain ſome of 
their angles, and irregular parts, make the third ele- 
ment. 

Now the firſt, or ſubtileſt element, according to the laws 
of motion, mult take up the centre of each ſyſtem, or 
vortex, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of its parts, and this 
is the matter which conſtitutes the ſun, and the fixed 
ſtars above and the fire below. The ſecond element, 
compoled of ſpheres, makes the atmoſphere, and all the 
matter between the earth and the fixed ſtars; in ſuch 
manner, as that the largeſt ſpheres are always next the 
circumference of the vortex, and the ſmalleſt next its 
centre. 'The third clement, or the hooked particles, is 
the matter that compoſes the earth, all terreſtrial bodies, 
comets, ſpots in the ſun, &c. 

The parts of the ſolar vortex, according to his ſyſtem, 
increaſe in denſity, but decreaſc in celerity, to a certain 
diſtance z beyond which he ſuppoſes all the particles to 
be equal in magnitude, but to increaſe in celerity. He 
accounts for the gravity of terreſtrial bodies from the 
centrifugal force of the ether revolving round the earth; 
and upon the ſame general principles he pretends to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the magnet, and to account for 
every other qperation in nature. 


His 


CAR 


His ſyſtem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries , 
with it more the air of a romance, than of a juſt p i 
loſophy. Accordingly, both divines and philoſophers 
, exclaim againſt it: the firſt, becauſe it leads to atheiſm, 
| by furniſhing the maintainers of an eternal matter, with 
means how, from the laws of motion, to account for 
the production of the world: though it is certain, Des 
Cartes ſuppoſed'a Deity ; and ſo muſt all who admit his 
philoſophy z elſe whence will they derive that motion of 
_— which of itſelf is deſtitute of any ſuch prin- 

ciple 
But the philoſophers have much better pleas againſt it; 
and the elements, ſubtile matter, hooked atoms, vorti- 
ces, and other machines, are now clearly on the ſame 
footing with the occult quality of the ancient Peripatetics. 
Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing geometry into phy- 
fics, and accounting Gor natural phenomena from the 
laws of mechanics, did infinite ſervice to philoſophy z 
and contributed both by his practice and example, to 


free it from that venerable ruſt, which in a long ſuc- | 


ceſſion of ages it had contrafted : accordingly, to him, 
in ſome meaſure, is owing the preſent ſyſtem of mecha- 
nical, and even the Newtonian philoſophy. 
Cartsffaniſm was nearly prohibited by an arret of the par- 
liament of Paris; and had been ſo, in effect, but for a 
burleſque addreſs preſented to the firſt preſident, 
Rene des Cartes, the noble founder of this ſect, was of 
Bretagne, born in the year 1595. His monument in- 
forms us, © That baving maſtercd all the learning of the 
<« ſchools, which proved ſhort of his expectation, he be- 
* took himſelf to th: army in Germiny and Hungary; 
« and there ſpent his vacant winter hours in comparing 
« the myſteries and phenomena of nature, with the 
„ laus of mathematics; daring to hope, that theſe 
«© might unlock the other. Quitting therefore, all othe! 
« purſuits, he retired to a little village near Egmond, 
« jn Holland; where ſpending twenty-five years in con- 
« tinual reading and meditation, he effected his de- 
« ſign.“ 
He 98 a perſon of great genius and penetration, both 
as to the invention, and orderly ranging and difpoting ot 
things. He began a new method of philoſophy, and 
finiſhed it on his own foundation. His reputation in 
ſorcign nations appears on his monument; which con- 
fiſts of ſour faces, inſcribed with ſo many encomiums. 
It was erefted at Stockholm, where he dicd, in the year 
| 1650, by Monkeur Chanut, the king of France's teſident 
* in that court. But his bones were afterwards removed 
þ to Paris, at the charge of M. d'Alibret, who alſo etected 
2 bandſome monument over them, in the church of St, 
Genevieve. 
See an accurate account and examination of the Carte- 
fan ſuſtem, in Maclautin's view of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Philoſophical Diſcoveries, chap. iv. 
CARTVHAMUS. See Baſtard S4FFRON. 
CARTHUSIANS, a branch of the BENEDICTINES, an 
order of religious, inſtituted by St. Bruno, about the year 
1084 (ſome ſay in to8o, and others in 1086), remark- 
able for the auſterity of their rule, which obliges them 
to a perpetual ſvlitudez a total abitinence from fleſh, 
even at the peril of their lives; and to feed on bread, 
water, and ſalt, one day in every week; and abſolute 
Glence, except at certain ſtated times. 
Their hovſes were uſually built in deſarts, their fare 
coarſe, and their diſcipline ſevere. It is obſerved that 
the monallical piety is {till better preſerved in this, than 
in any of the other orders. M. “Abbe de la Trappe, 
however, endeavours to ſhew, that the Carthiſians do not 
hee up to the auſterity enjoined by the ancient ſtatutes 
of Guigues, their fifth general. M. Maſſon, general 
of the order, anſwers the Abbé; and ſhews that what 
he calls the ſtatutes, or conſtitutions of Guigues, 
are, in reality, only cuſtoms compiled by father Gui- 
[ gues ; and that they did not become laws till long after. 
1 The word is formed from Carthufianus, or Car thuſienſis, a 
denomination given them in Latin, from a village in 
Davphine called Chartreuſe, in Latin Cartu/\um, Catur- 
fium, as lome ſay, where the firſt monaſtery of this kind 
was erected. Hence the French call the religious of this 
order Chartreu, and their convems Chartreuſes; an ap- 
pellation which allo appears io have anciently obtained 
in England; whence the name of that celebrated hoſpi- 
tal, or rather college, in London, the Charter-houſe ; 
by corruption from Chartreuſe. 
The Carthu/ian habit is all white within, their ſcapular 
being joined in the fides by two pieces of the ſame ſtuff, 
They wore a hair ſhirt next their ſkin. Their prior and 
rocurator, who may go abroad upon the neceflary af- 
fairs of the houſe, appear in a black cloak down to the 
ground, and a black hood over the white one ; the hood 
not round, but tapering to a point. 
Thete ate few nuns of this order. There have, how- 


— 


ever, been ſome female Carthuſian convents; but the in- | 


CAR 


creaſe of them was prohibited in 1368; and there te- 
main only five at this day, four in Franke, and one at 
iy in Flanders. 'They were brought into England 
by Henry II. about the year 1180, and had only nine 
88 their firſt houſe being at Witham, in Somer- 
erinire, 


* 


CaRTHUSIAN powder, poudre de Chartreux. Sce KERursõ 


mineral. 


CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, flexi. 


ble, elaſtic part of an animal; ſofter than a bone, but 
harder than any other part. 

Cartilages ſeem to be nearly of the ſame nature with 
bones, and only to differ as more or leſs hard. There 
are ſome very hard, and which even become bony with 
time: as thoſe v. g. which form the ſternum. Others 
are ſofter, and ſerve to compoſe entire parts; as thoſe of 
the noſe, ears, &c, where an eaſy gentle motion is te- 
quired ; their natural claſticiiy ſerving them inſtead of 
antagoniſt muſc'es. 

There are others ſofter ſtill, partaking of the nature of 
ligaments, and thence called {{gamentous curtilages. 
There are cartilages of various figures, acquiring various 
names from the things they reſemble : one is called an- 
nularis, becauſe it reſembles a ring; another xi phoides, 
from its reſembling the point of a dagger; a third ſeuti- 
for mis, becauſe made like a buckle; and fo of the reſt, 
Sce each under its proper head. 

Cartilages have no cavities for marrow z nor any mem- 
branes, or nerves, for ſenſetion. "Their uſes are to pte- 
vent the bones from being damaged or wounded by a 
continual friction; to jein them together by a ſynchon- 
throſis; and to contribute, in great meaſure, to the well 
forming ol ſeveral parts; as the noſe, ears, trachea, cye- 
lids, & c. | 
Cartilages cover the extremities of hones joined together 
by moveable articulations, increaſe the volume of i6me 
of them alter the manner of epiphyſes, unite others very 
cloſely together, and have no immediate adheſion or 


. connexion with others. The cariilages which belong to 


the bones, differ from each other in ze, figure, ſituation, 


aud ule, and may all be ranked under two general heads; 


thole which a e cloſely united to bones, and thoſe which 
are not immediately connected with them. The carti- 
lages united to bones are of four kinds; ſome cover both 
ſides of the moveable articulations, and are very {muoth 
and ſlippety ; ſome unite the bones to each other, cither 
ſo firmy as to allow no ſenfible motion, as in the ſym- 
phyſis of the ofa pubis, and (till more in that by which 
the epiphyles are joined to the bones; or in ſuch man- 
ner as to aliow of different motions, as in thoſe by uh ch 
the bodies of the wertebre are connected. I he fiſt 
ealily grow hard, but the otheis appear in ſome degree 
viſcid, and retain their flexibility. 

Some increale the bze and extent of bones, as the carti- 
laginous portions of almoſt all the true ribs: thete are at- 
ticulated with bones; others with cartilages, as the ſep- 
tum marium ; others ſcrve only tor borders, as thoſe of 
the baſis of the ſcapula, and ot thr criſta of the os ilium, 
the ſupercilia of cavities, and thole of the ſpinal and 
traniveile proceſſes of the vertebræ. Some, in hne, have 
a ſingular form, as thoſe of the cars, and molt of thoſe 
of the noſe; in which laſt, their elaſticity appears moſt 
ſeulibly, The cartilages belonging to the ſecond general 
claſs, or thole not imme iately joined to bones, ae for 
the molt part placed in the moveable joiats; and theſe 
way likewiſe be ſubdivided into ſcvcral kinds. Some lie 
altogether louſe, being neither joined to the articulated 
bones, nor to the cartilages which cover them, but ſlide 
freely between them in different direQtions ; as thoſe 
which are placed in the articulation of the tibia with the 
os femoris; in that of the lower jaw with the of/a tempo- 
rum and in that of the clavicle with the flernum. Thoſe 
between the clavicle and acromium, and between the 
firſt and ſecond vertebræ of the neck, arc of the ſame 
kind. Some are partly joined to other cartilages, and 
partly ſlide between the- cartilaginous extremitics of the 
articulated bones, as the cartilage at the lower extremity 
of the radius. There may alio be reckoned among the 
cartilages, though not ſo pioperly, ſeveral of the imall 
ſeſamoide bones, which remain long cartilaginous ; and 
alſo the caitil ginous portions of tendons, which do the 
ſime ollice with the ſelamoide bones, Win ſlow. 

It is commonly held, that all bones in their original were 
only cartilages, and arrived at the hardneſs of Box Es by 
a gradual induration, 5 

Hence it is, that in ſome caſes the cartilages themſelves 
have been found offifed ; of which a famous inſtance 
happened ſome years ago at Milan, where a malefactor 


' was judged innocent, aud ſaved, bceauſe his aſpera ur- 


teria being turned bony, he was not ſuffocated by the 
hangman's rope. 


CARTILAGES, articulating, See or Cartilages. 
CARTILAGINOUS es, thoſe, whoſe ſpine, or back- 


bone, 


CAR 


bone, is of the conliſtence of a cartilage, being hollow 
withal, and containing medulla. See Fisn. 
Cartilaginous fiſhes are of two kinds ; flat, as the raia or 
ſkate; and long and round, as the afellus, or cod. 

CARTILAGINOUS leaf, among Botani/ts. See LEAF. 

CARTON, or, as we pronounce it, CAR Too, in Paint- 
ing, a DESIGN, made on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards 
calqued through, and transferred on the frefh plaſter of 
a wall, to be painted in freſco, 

The word, in the original French, ſignifies thick paper, 
or paſte-board. 

CARTON is alſo uſed for a defign coloured, for working in 
moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. The Cartoons formerly preſerved 
at Hampton-court, but now in the queen's palace at 
Buckingham-houſe, are deſigns of Raphael Urbin, in- 
tended for a tapeſtry. See Richardſon, in his Eſſay on 
Painting ; where he ſpends a great part of a chapter on 
the colouring of the Cartoons. | 

CARTOUCH, a wooden caſe about three inches thick, 
girt round with marlin, and loaded with two, three, or 
four hundred muſket-balls, beſides ſtx or eight balls of 
iron of a pound weight; to be fired out of a (mall ſort 
of mortar, chiefly for the defence of a paſs, or the like. 
The cartouch is alſo called by the French, gargouge, gar- 

ouche, or gargouſſe. | 
10 cannon of caſemates, or other poſts, which defend the 
paſſage of the ditch, or the like, cartouches have a terrible 
effect: ſince, burſting aſunder, they ſpread the ſhot they 


are loaden with far and wide. There are divers other | 


forms and compoſitions of cartouches, and ſome made for 


uns. . 
CARTOUCH is alſo uſed for what is more frequently called 
a CARTRIDGE. 


CarToucu alſo denotes an ornament in architecture, 


ſculpture, &c. repreſenting a fcrotl of paper; being 
uſually in form of a table, or flat member, with wav- 
ings; whereon is ſome inſcription, or device, ornament 
of armory, cypher, or the like. 

It is nearly akin to a modillion; from which it only dif- 
fers in this, that the latter is uſed under the cornice in 
the eaves. of a houſe, and the former in wainſcotting 
within doors, Some workmen call the cartoozes DEN- 
TILS. | | 

The word is French, formed from the Italian carteccio, 
which ſignifies the ſame, 

Cartouches are ſometimes drawn on paper, as in the titles 
of maps, &c. and are ſometimes made of ſtone, brick, 
plaſter, wood, &. for buildings. 

CarToucnEs, in Heraldry, a name given to a fort of oval 
ſhields, much uſed by the popes and ſecular princes in 
Italy, and others, both clergy and laity, for paint- 
ing or engraving their arms on. Many ſuppoſe this form 
derogatory to the honour of the perſon ; but though the 
ſquare ſhield, with the rounded and pointed bottom is 
more in ule with us, as alſo with the French and Ger- 
mans, yet this is ſuppoſed more truly the figure of the 
Roman ſhield worn by the ſoldiery, and therefore more 
ancient and honourable than either that or the indented 
ſhicld of the Germans. 

CARTRIDGE, in the Military Art, the charge or load of 
a fire-arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, paſte-board, or 
parchment z to be the more readily charged, or conveyed 
into the piece. 


Cartridges are the ſame with what the French call car- | 


touches; from which word Skinner fcruples not to derive 
cartridge. | 

Thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually in caſes of paſte- 
board, or tin, ſometimes of wood, half a foot long ; 
taking up the place of the bullet in the piece, to whoſe 
caliber the diameter is proportioned. Thoſe of muſ- 
kets, piſtols, .and fmall arms, only contain the charge 
of powder, with a ball wrapped up in a thick paper. 
Flannel cartridges are now preferred, becaule they do not 
retain the fire, and are therefore lefs liable to accidents 
in loading. A parchment cap is made to cover them, in 
order to prevent the duſt of powder from paſling through 


them, which is taken off before they are put into the | 


Poon. Mr. Muller recommends for this purpoſe to 

oil the flannel iu ſize. In quick firing, the ſhot is fixed 
to the cartridge by means of a wooden bottom, hollowed 
on one ſide, to as to receive nearly half the ſhot, which 
is faſtened to it by two ſmall flips of tin croſſing over 
the ſhot, and nailed to the bottom; and the cartridge is 
tied to the other end of this bottom. They are fixed 
likewiſe in the ſame manner to the bottoms of the grape- 
ſhot, which are uſed in field-pieces, Syſt. of Math. 
&c. vol. v. p. 291. 

CARTRIDOE- ee, a wooden or iron cafe, covered with lea- 
ther, holding a dozen or more muſket cartridges, borne 
by the ſoldier on his belt, hanging a little helow the 

right pocket- hole. a 

CARV A, in Botany, a name given by the Indians to one o 

the kinds of cinnamon tree. This is of all others the 
Vor I. Ne 59. | 


moſt eſteemed among them, and ſerves for the moſt 
purpoſes. They extract camphot and a liquid oil from 
the roots; they extract oil of cinnamon from the bark; 
and from the leaves they make another oil, which is 
called oil of cloves, and fold as fuch. The fruits yield 
them an oil reſembling that of juniper, and afterwards 
they extract from them a thick, fat ſubſtance, like wax, 
ſerving them for the making of unguents and plaſters, 
and alſo for the making of their candles. 

CARVAGE, carvagium, the ſame with caRRUCAGE: 
Henry III. is ſaid to have taken carvage, that is, two 
marks of ſilver of every knight's fee, towards the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter Iſabella to the emperor. 

Carvage could only be impofed on the tenants in capite. 

CARVAGE alſo denotes a privilege whereby a man is ex- 
empted from the ſervice of carrucage. 

CARUCATARIUS, in Ancient Law Books, he that held 
land in $OCCAGE, or by plough tenure. 

CARUCATE. See CarRRUCATE. 

CARVER, a cutter of figures or other devices in wood. 
See CARVING. 

Carvers anſwered to what the Romans called ſculptores, 
who were different from c@latores, or engravers, as theſe 
laſt wrought in metal, 

CaRveR is alſo an officer of the table, whoſe buſineſs is 
to cut up the meat, and diſtribute it to the gueſts. 

The word is formed from the Latin carptor, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. The Romans alſo called him carpus, ſome- 
times ſciſſor, ſcindendi magifter, and ſirufor. 

In the great familics at Rome, the carver was an officer 
of ſome figure. There were maſters to teach them the 
art regularly, by means of figures of animals cut in wood. 
The Greeks alſo had their carvers, called Harpo, q. d. 
deribitores, or diſtributors. In the primitive times, the 
maſter of the feaſt carved for all his gueſts. Thus in 
Homer, when Agamemnon's ambifladors were enter- 
tained at Achilles's table, the hero himſelf carved the 
meat. Of later times, the ſame office on ſolemn occa- 
ſions was executed by ſome of the chief men of Sparta. 
Some derive the cuſtom of diſtributing to every gueſt 
his portion, from thoſe early ages when the Greeks firſt 
left off feeding on acorns, and learned the uſe of corn. 
The new diet was ſo great a delicacy, that to prevent 
the gueſts from quarretling about it, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to make a fair diſtribution. Athen. Deipn. lib. i. 
cap. 10. Potter. Arch. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

CARVING, in a general ſenſe, the art or act of cutting 
or faſhioning a bard body by means of ſome ſharp in- 
ſtrument, efpecially a chiffel. 

In which fenſe, carving includes ſtatuary and engraving, 
as well as cutting in wood, 

CarviNG, in a more particular ſenſe, is the art of en- 

raving or cutting figures in wood. 
ka this ſenſe, carving, according to Pliny, is prior both 
to ſtatuary and painting. See CUTTING in wood. 

CARVIST, in Falconry. See FALCON. 

CARUM, in Botany. See CaRawar. 

CARUNCULA, CaRUNCLE, a term in Anatomy, properly 
ſignifying a little piece of fleſh, being a diminutive of 
the Latin care, #e/>. I, | 
The name caruncula is applied to ſeveral parts of the 
body; as, | 

CARUNCUL& cuticulares alæ, a name which ſome anato- 

miſts give the NYMPHE. 

CaRUNCUL# lachrymales, are two little eminences, one in 

each great canthus, or corner of the EYE: ſeparating 
the two punda lachrymalia. 
Some reſtrain the appellation lachrymalis to the caruncula 
in the greater or inner canthus ; calling that in the leſſer 
canthus :nnominata. 
Some have given the name caruncula to that pendant 
fleſhy part called UVULAa, or columella. 

CARUNGULA is allo applied to certain fleſhy morſels 72 
ter naturally contained in divers parts and humours of the 
body. We ſometimes meet with capillary caruncles ex- 
creted with the urine. See TRICHI1ASIS. 

To the head of carunculz alſo belong thoſe fleſhy excre- 
ſcences called polypuſes. See PoLYPUS. 

CAaRUNCUL# myrtiformes, in Anatomy, are four little ca- 
runcles, or flelhy knobs, about the fre of myrtle-berries, 
whence their name ; found adjoining to, or rather in the 
place of the HYMENn, in the parts of generation in 
women. | 
Some ſuppoſe them to be largeſt in maids, and to grow 
leſs and leſs by the ufc of venery ; but others, with more 

probability, make them the conſequences of venery in 
the firſt copulation ; deriving them from the broken 
membrane of the hymen, whoſe fragments ſhrunk up 
they appear to be. | 

CARUNcULA papillares, or mamillares, are little protube- 
rances in the inſide of the pelvis of the KIDNEYs, made 


from the glands in the exterior parts, to the pelvis. 
8 0 They 


by the extremities of the tubes which bring the ſerum 


CAR 


They were firſt diſcovered by Carpus; and thus called, 


from their reſembling a little teat or pap. They are in 
form of acorns heads, and are leſs red than the fleſh, as 


well as harder than the ſame. They are about the big- | 


neſs of a pea, but larger at top than at bottom; 
ending, as 1t were, in a point, in a place where they 
are perforated to let the urine fall into the pelvis. 

Carvunculz URETHRA. See BouGit and Medicinal 
CaNnDLEFs, 

CARUS. Kapo;, in Medicine, a ſpecies of lethargic diſeaſe, 

conſiſting in n profound fleep, with a ſudden deprivation 
of ſenſation and motion, and an acute fever. 
The carus differs from a coma in this, that the patient, 
in the latter, anſwers when interrogated; but not in the 
former ; from a lethargy it is diſtinguiſhed by the fever 
which attends it, which the lethargy is free from; and 
by the rerurn of ſenſation, which the lethargic perſon 
finds when agitated or pricked : from a proper apoplexy, 
by the freedom of reſpiration, which is always hurt in 
an apoplexy : from an epilepſy, in that there is no mo- 
tion or froth at the mouth in the cars: from a ſyn- 
cope, by the pulſe, which is high, and the face ruddy ; 
whereas the pulſe is low, and the face cadaverous, in the 
ſyncope ; from an hylteric ſuffocation, in that the pa- 
tient hears and remembers things in the latter, not in 
the former. | 

CARYATES, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Diana, 
ſurnamed Caryatis, held at Caryum, a city of Laconia. 
The chief ceremony was a certain dance, ſaid to have 
been invented by Caſtor and Poltux, and performed by 
the virgins of the place. | 
During Xerxes's invalian, the Lacorians not daring to 

appear and celebrate the cuſtomary ſolemnity, to prevent 
incurring the anger of the goddeſs by ſuch an intermiſ- 
ſion, the neighbouring ſwaius are ſaid to have aſſembled 
and ſung paltorals, or buco/;/mi, which is ſaid to have 
been the origin of bucolic poetry, | 5 | 

CAKYATIDES, or Car1aTts, in Architecture, a kind of 
order of columns, or pilaſters, under the figure of wo- 
men, dreſſed in long robes, ſerving to ſupport entabla 
tures. Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 38. 

The origin of the Caryatides is related by Vitruvius: the | 
Greeks, he obſerves, having taken the city Carya, led 
away their women captives z and to perpetuate their ſet- 
vitude, repreſented them in their buildings as charged 
with burdens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported by columns. 
Though this e order, as many call it, differs from 
the general bmplicity and plainneſs of the ancients, it 
is, nevertheleſs, introduced in many of their buildings: 
the tewple of Ericthcus, at Athens, affords a beautitul 
inſtance. | 
The Caryatides, M. le Clerc obſerves, are not now repre- 
ſented as among the ancients, viz. as ſymbols of ſlavery, 
with hands tied before and behind; thoſe characters be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be injurious to the fair ſex, Among us, 
they are repreſented as images of juſtice, prudence, tem- 
perance, &c. Their legs are always to be cloſe to each 
other, and even acroſs; their arms are laid flat to the 
body, or to the head, or at leaſt as little ſpread as poſ- 
fible ; that as they do the office of columns, they mult 
have, as near as poſſible, the figure thereof. Sometimes 
their arms are cut off, for the greater delicacy ; as in 
the hall of the Swiſs guards in tne Lauvre: but M. le 
Clere does not approve ſuch mutilations. 

When inſulated, they ſhould never have any great weight 
to ſupport; and their entablature and pedeſtal are ordi- 
narily to be lonic.— When they join to a wall, &c, it is 
adviſeable to put a coalole over them, which may appear 
to ſuſtain the weight of their eatablature ; otherwite, as 
they repreſent women, they do not ſeem ſo proper to 
ſuſtain great loads. When they are made in form of an- 
gels, the ſame author would have them ſupport the en- 
tablature, which in that caſe is to be Corinthian, with 
their hands. 

The ancients made the Caryatides frequently to ſupport 
baſkets, or corbels of flowers ; and theſe they called cA- 
NEPHOR&, or. 

CARYOCA'TACI1ES, iu Orn:tha/ogy, the name of a bird 
"of the magpye kind, of a brownith colour, all over beauti- 
ſully variegated wich white triangular ſpots, and very 
full of white leathers about the anus and origin of the 
tail, It is common in the mountainous parts of Ger- 
many. 


CARYOCOSTYNUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of purging 


electaty, the two priucipal ingredients of which, that | 


give the denomination to, the whole, are cloves, and 
cuſtos. It works britkly, and fetches the humours from 
the molt remote parts: whence, and by reaſon of its 
warmth, it is preſcribed againſt rheumatics, arthritic, 
hydropic, paralytic, &c. diloxders. 

CARYOPHYLLATA, avens, in Butany, 
Bennet. 


CARYOPHYLLEOUS, in Betany, a term uſed by Mr. 


See HERB 


— 


CAS 


Tournefort to expreſs a ſort of flowers of the pink kind 
or e the pink- flowers in ſhape. Iheſe * 
compoied of ſeveral petals diſpoſed in au orbicular form 
and ariſe from the bottom of the cup as from a fort of 
tube. See Tab. re Botany. Claſs B. 
CARYOPHYLLON Plinii, the fruit of the Caſſia caryo- 


phyllata, or cloveberry-tree, whoſe bark is uſed in medicine, 
CARYOPHYLLUS, the pK. 


CaRYOPHYLLUS aromaticus, in Botany, the clove-ſpice, See 
.CLove-tree. : | 

CaRYOPHYLLUS marinus, a name given by Dr. Wood. 
ward to a ſoſſile mycetites, or coralloide body found in ſe- 
veral parts of Germany. 

CARYOTA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
ſcribed by the author of the Hortus Malabaricus, under 
the name of /chunda-para, and belonging to the palmæ of 
Linnzus. The characters are theſe : it produces male 
and female flowers in the ſame ear; the male flowers 
have for their cup the whole compound ſpatha; the 
flower is divided into three parts, and the petals are very 
ſmall and ſharp-pointed: the germen of the piſtil is 
roundiſh, the ſtyle is pointed, and the ſtigma fimple z 
the fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing only one cell, in 
which are contained two large and oblong ſeeds, which 


are cylindric or rounded on one fide, and flatted on the 
other, 


CARYSTITUM 7inum. See LixuM caryſtium. 

CaRYSTIUM marmor. dee MARMOR. 

CAR". US, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Dio- 
i{corides, and ſome other of the ancient Greeks, to the 
cryngium, ot ſea-holly, called by us eryngo. It was thus 


named from its having a ſmall head or cluſter of flowers 
like a walnut. See ERYNGiuUmM, 


CASA, in Ancient and Middle 
note a cottage or hvuuſe. 

CasA Santa, denotes the chapel of the Holy Virgin at 
Loretto. 
The Santa Caſa is properly the houſe, or rather cham- 
ber, in which the bleſſed Virgin is ſaid to have been 
born, where ſhe was betrothed to her ſpouſe Joſeph, 
where the angel ſaluted her, the Holy Ghoſt overſha- 
dowed her, and, by conſequence, where the fon of God 
was conceived or incarnated. 


Of this building the catholics tell many wonderful ſto- 
ries, too childith to tranſcribe. 
The Santa Caſa, or holy chamber, confiſts of one room, 
forty-tour ſpans long, eighteen broad, and twenty-three 
high. Over the chimney, in a niche, ſtands the image 
called the great Madona, or lady, four feet high, made 
of cedar, and, as they fay, wrought by St. Luke, who 
was a Carver, as well as a phyſician. The mantle or robe 
ſhe has on is covered with innumerable jewels of in- 
eſtimable value. She has a crown, given her by Lewis 
XIII of France, and a little crown for her ſon. | 
CASCABLE, the knob or button of metal behind the 
breech of a CANNON, as a ſort of handle whereby to 
elevate and direct the piece: to which ſome add the 
fillet and ogee, as far as the baſe- ring. See Tab. Gun- 
ner, fig. I. : | 
The neck of the caſcable is the part which joins it to 
the breech- moulding; its diameter is 4 of a cali- 
bre; that of the button ſomething more than a calibre. 
The length of the caſcable is always two calibres and a 
quarter. They are made of vaſſous figures, ſometimes 
like a bunch of grapes, or like. the heads of different 
kinds of animals. The French diſtinguiſh their calibres 
by the different forms of their caſcablesz in England 
they are made with a button and a few breech-mouldings. 
CASCADE, a ſteep fall of water from a higher into a 
lower place. 
The word is French, formed of the Italian caſcata, which 


Ggnifies the ſame ; of caſcare, to fall; and that from the 
Latin cadere. 


Caſcades are either natural, as that of Tivoli, &c. or ar- 

tificial, as thoſe of Verſailles, &c. and either falling 

with a gentle defcent, as thoſe of the Sceaux; in form 

of a buffet, as at Trianon; or down ſteps, in form of a 

perron, as at St. Clou; or from baſon to baſon, &c. 

A natural- caſcade, falling with a great noiſe, is more 

roperly called a CATARACT. 

 CASCANS, or CascaNnes, in Fortification, are holes and 

| cavities in ſorm of wells, madè in the terreplein, near 
a rampart; from whence a gallery dug in like manner, 


under ground, is conveyed, to give air to the enemies 
mine. ä 


CASCARILLA, 


Age Writers, is uſed to de- 


a name by which ſome authors have 


called the Jeſuit's bark: the quinquina, or china- china, of 
other writers: but more generally applied to the eleuthe- 
ria. Sce Thus Judæorum. 

CASE, ſometimes denotes a veſſel, or receptacle in form 
of a tomb, commonly decorated with gold and ſilver, 
wherein the body of a ſaint, or ſome xELics of it, are 


preſerved. 


Iu 


CAS 


In which ſenſe, the word is formed from the French 


chaſſe. . : 
Originally theſe caſes were made in the figure of little 
Gothic churches, ' purſuant to that ancient Chriſtian 
maxim, that the ſaints having been the living temple of 
the Holy Ghoſt, are entitled, after their death, to have 
their bones encloſed in the figure of the viſible houſe of 
God. 

The caſe of St. Genevieve is never brought down with- 
out great ceremony, nor-except in time of extreme pub- 
lic dangers or calamities. 

Cast, in Grammar, is underſtood of the different inflexions 
or terminations of nouns z ſerving to expreſs the differ- 
ent ſtates or relations they bear to each other, and to 
the things they repreſent. For the reafon of the name, 
ſee DECLENS1ON. 

There is a great diverſity among grammarians, with re- 
gard to the nature and number of caſes: they generally 
find fix caſes even in moſt of the modern languages, 
which they call the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accu- 
ative, Vocative, and Ablative: but this ſeems only in 
compliance with their own ideas, which are formed on 
the Greek and Latin, and which they transfer to other 
languages. 

The truth is, if, by ca/e, be only meant an occaſional 
change in the termination of a noun, or name, which 
ſeems to be the juſt idea of caſe ; there will, in this ſenſe, 
be juſt as many caſes as there are different terminations 
of nouns in the fame number, 1. e in ſome languages 
more, in others leſs, and in others none at all. 

Indeed, the generality of authors either have not any 
preciſe notions of as at all, or they wander ſtrangely 
from that notion : for they always reckon five caſes of 
nouns in the Greek, and fix in the Latin; though fe- 
veral of theſe caſes be frequently alike, as the genitive 
and dative ſingular, of the firſt declenſion of the Latin; 
the dative and ablative plural of the ſecond, &c. the 
genitive and dative dual of the Greek, &c. So that the 
termination is not the ſole criterion of the caſe. 

It ſeems, however, much more agreeable to the princi- 
ples of grammar, which only conliders words materially, 
to make as many different caſes, as there are changes in 
the terminations of a name; which would free the 
Engliſh, and other modern tongues, from the embar- 
raſſment of caſes; moſt of them expreſſing the various re- 
lation, not by changes in termination, as the ancients 3 
but by the ſituation of the ſubſtantive, as in the nomi- 
native and accuſative caſes, or by the appoſition of arti- 
cles and prepoſitions. On this footing it is certainly 
wrong to fay, v. g. that of a father, is the genitive caſe of 
father; and te a father, the dative; for of and to are no 
part of the noun father ; they are no cloſes or termina- 
tions, but articles or modificatives, which ſhew the dif- 
ferent relation of the word father. And the fame may 
be ſaid of the caſes of nouns in the French, Italian, 
Spanith, Portugueſe tongues, &c. Nevertheleſs, the 
relation of poſſeilion, which anſwers to the genitive ca/c, 
is oſten exprelled by a different termination of the ſub- 
ſtantive: as, © God's grace,” or, as it was formerly 
written, “ Godis grace,” the grace of God. So that the 
Engliſh ſubſtantives may be conſidered as having two 
terminations for caſes ; that of the nominative, and that 
of the genitive or poſſeſſive ca/e. In this reſpect it bears 
ſome reſemblance to the German, which is probably de- 
rived from the ſame 'Teutonic original. 

But it is otherwiſe in the Greek name walp9; or the 
Latin patris; which are real caſes of the words walnę, 
and pater, and different from theſe words: and ſome- 
what like this may be ſaid of the Hebrew, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Poliſh, and German lenguages ; which in the 
ſame number admit of changes in the terminations of 
words: and yet in theſe languages, caſes are different 
from what they are in the Greek or Latin. The He- 
brew names, for inſtance, are not properly declined by 
caſes . the relation expreſſed by the genitive caſe, it is 
true, occaſions an alteration in them; but then this al- 
teration, inſtead of being in the noun governed, as in 
the Latin, in the Hebrew is in that which yoverns; as 


WW NAT, verbum falfitatis; where the change is not 
in WU, /al/itas, but in NAY for NAY, verbum. 


It mult be obſerved, however, that though many of the | 


languages have not properly any ca/es of nouns; yet 


molt, if not all'of them, have a kind of caſes in the pro- 


nouns, without which it would be hard to conceive the 
connexion, or ſyntax, of a diſcourſe ; and which, there- 
fore, make a neceſlary part of grammar: thus, in Engliſh, 
{and me; and in French, Fe and moi. See the relations 
expreſicd by each caſe, under its proper head, Nomi- 
NATIVE, GENITIVE, DATIVE, &c. 


Cask, in Printing, a large, flat, oblong frame, placed a- 


ſlope, divided into ſeveral compartments, or little ſquare 
cells; in each of which are lodged a number of types, 
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or letters of the ſame kind : whence the compoſitor takes 
them out, each as he needs it, to compoſe, and make a 
page, or form. | 
A frame of caſes, in printing, uſually conſiſts of two pair, 
VIZ. an upper and lower, Roman and Italic. A ſhallow 
caſe ſhews the letter beſt, as being the leaſt ſhadowed by 
the fides of the boxes. A deep caſe has the advantage of 
holding a great number of letters, ſo that the compoſitor 
—_ — PEN ſo often. 

ey lay, @ caſe, or rather pair of caſes, of Greek, of 
Hire, of Pica, &c. OE; : 

CASE of a ſilk-worm, is a lodge framed within its web, 
wherein to depoſit its ova. 

* is alſo > > 3 numerous quantity of divers 
things: a caſe © ols implies a brace 
Ke. See Gene F lanes mw 

CASE is alſo uſed for a frame ſurrounding a door, window, 
or the like, In which ſenſe we ſay a door-caſe, window- 
caſe, &c. | 

CASE, ation upon the, in Law. See Acriox. 

Cask, ſpecial, in Law, relates to a kind of ſpecial verdict 
in which the jury generally find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
but ſubje& nevertheleſs to the opinion of the judge or 
the court above, on a ſpecial caſe ſtated by the countel on 
both ſides with regard to a matter in law, 

CASE Hated out of Chancery, reſpects a queſtion of law in the 
proceſs of any cauſe refered by this court to the opinion 
of the judges of the court of King's Bench; before whom 


it is heard, and who certify their opinion to the chan- 
cellor in order to a decree. 


CASE-HARDENING, a method of preparing iron, ſo as 

to render its outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting 
the file, or any edged tool. It is uſed by file-cutters for 
coarſe files; by gun-ſmiths, ro harden the barrels of 
guns ; and by others, on other occaſions. 
The proce!s of caſe-hardening, which is no other than a 
ſuperficial convertion of iron into ſteel, depends on the 
cementation of it with vegetable or animal coals. See 
HARDENING and STEEL. 

CASE-SHOT, are muſquet-balls, ſtones, old pieces of 
iron, or the like, put up into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of 
great guns, 

Caſesſhot is chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks 
when they are full of men, 

CASEL di cava/ls, the name of a peculiar cheeſe, famous 
in Italy and many other piaces, and made of the milk of 
the female buffalo, that ſpecies being as commonly tamed 
and kept there, as the ox and heifer with us. 

CASEMA'TTE, or CasEMENT, in Architecture, the ſame 
with cavetto, denotes a hollow MOULDING, which ſome 
= make one ſixth of a circle, and others one 
Ourth. 


CASEMATE, or CAZEMATE, in Fortification, See CaZzE- 
MATE. 

CASEMENT, is uſed in building for a little moveable 
window uſually within a larger, being made to open or 
turn on hinges. We ſay, a fingle caſement; a folding 
caſement ; a caſement with a lock, with a turn-about, or 
turn-buckle ; a caſement with a cockſpur, or pull-back at 
the hind-ſide, wherewith to draw it to. | 

CASEOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature or qua- 
lities of CHEESE. 

Milk conſiits of a ca/cous, a butyrous, and a ſerous part. 
Wax, according to ſome naturaliſts, is formed of the 
caſeous parts of the juices of plants, ſeparated by the bees 
from the ſerous parts, which make the HonEY. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 224. p. 368. 

Cataracts are by ſome divided into milky, and caſeons, 
differing only in the degree of hardneſs or conſiſtence. 
Konig gives a caſe of a ca/eous EMPYEMA. 

CASERNS, or CAazERNS, in Fortification, little rooms, or 
huts, erefted between the ramparts, and the houſes of 
fortified towns, or even on the ramparts themſelves : to 
ſerve as lodgings ſor the ſoldiers of the garriſon, to eaſe 
the garriſon. 

There are uſually two beds in each caſern, for fx ſoldiers 
to lie, who mount the guard alternately ;z the third part 
being always on duty. 

CASES re/erved, in the Romi/h Polity, are conſiderable ſins, 
the abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to 
themſelves or their vicars. | 
There are ſome caſes reſerved by the pope, and others by 
the biſhops: ia convents ſome are re/erved by the chap- 
ter, &c. None but theſe, or their vicars, can abſolve 
in ſuch caſes; except at the article of death, when all 


reſerved * are abſolvable by the ordinary. 
CASH, in Commerce, the ſtock or ready money, which a 


merchant, or other perſon, has in his preſent diſpoſal, 
to negociate ; ſo called from the French term, caiſſe, i. e. 
cheſt, or coffer, for the keeping of money. 

M. Savary ſhews, that the management of the % of a 
company, is the moſt conſiderable article; and chat 
whereon its good or ill ſucceſs chiefly depends. 


Cas 


CAS 


Cans-book. See Book. 


CASHEW-Nut. See AcaJjou and ANACARDIUM. 
CASHIER, the ca/h-keeper ; he who is charged with the 
receiving and paying the debts of a ſociety. 
In the generality of foundations, the caſhier is called 


— | | 
CASHIERS of the Bank, are officers who ſign the notes 
that are iſſued out, examine and mark them when re- 
turned for payment, &c. , 
CASHOO, a medicinal and aromatic drug, which is 
reckoned among perfumes. All that has yet been aſ- 
ſerted about the origin and compoſition of this drug, is 
entirely fabulous, What follows will ſufficiently ac- 
uaint phyſicians, apothecaires, and druggiſts with what 
they ought to know of it. Ch is extracted from a tree 
which is called catee in the country where it grows, 
which is a province of Indoſtan called Behar, the capital 
of which is Patna. This province, which is croſſed by 
the famous river Ganges, lies a hundred leagues above 
the kingdom of Bengal. Caſboo is properly an extract 
made by a decoction and maceration of the ſeveral parts 
of this tree, and rendered ſolid by evaporation. There 
are two ſorts of ſimple cab, the rough, and the puri- 
fied or refined; the latter is a compoſition of purified 
caſhon, mixed with aromatic drugs, and made into lo- 
zenges. This cab is made for the uſe of the Indians, 


who chew it either alone, or mixed with pinang or | 


areca. Rough caſho0 is a commodity which is brought 
down the Ganges as far as Bengal; whence it is diſtri- 
buted throughout the Indies, where there is a great con- 
ſumption of it; and to the Europeans, who ſend it into 

Europe. What is ſent into Europe, however, is moſtly 

purified ; for caſho is not uſed rough any where. 
Caſhgo is much valued in medicine: among other effeQs 
aſcribed to it, is the ſtopping of a cough, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the ſtomach ; beſides which it ſweetens the breath, 
when being reduced to an go. 9 powder, mixed with 
ambergriſe, and mucilages of gum adragant, it is made 
into paſtils. Ca/hvo muſt be choſen of a tanned red on 
the outſide, of a bright red within, very ſhining, and 
not burnt. Kcoempfer obſerves, that they prepare at 
Odowara perfumed ca/hoo, of which they make pills, 
ſmall idols, flowers, and other figures, which they put 
into little boxes for ſale. The women are very fond of 
it, and uſe a great deal of it, becauſe it faſtens the teeth, 
c. The thickened juice is carried to Japan, by the 
Dutch and Chineſe ; and after it has been prepared at 
Macao, or at Odowara, they buy it again, and carry it to 
other places. 

CASI, in the Per/ian Policy one of the two judges under 
the nadab, who decide all religious matters, grant all 
divorces, and are preſent at all public acts; having de- 

uties in all cities in the kingdom. . 

CASIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies: 1. The Montpelier poetic 
caſia, called the berry-bearing ſhrub oſyris. See PoE T 
cafia. 2. The tall myrtle-leaved Spaniſh ca/ias 

CASING, among Hunters, denotes the ſtripping off the. 
ſkin of a hare, fox, or badger. 
caſe a hair, and all ſorts of vermin. This is done by be- 
ginning at the ſnout or noſe of the beaſt, and ſo turning his 
ſkin over his ears down to the body, and the very tail. 

Cas ING of Timber-work, is the plaſtering of a wooden houſe 
all over on the outſide with mortar, and ſtriking it, yet 

wet, by a ruler, with the corner of a trowel, or the like 
inſtrument, to make it reſemble the joints of free-ſtone ; 
by which means the whole houſe appears as if built 
thereof. It is beſt done on heart-laths, becauſe the 
mortar is apt to decay the ſap-laths in a ſhort time, It is 
commonly laid on at two thickneſſes, the ſecond before 
the firſt is dry. 

CASINGS, a country word for cow-dung dried, and uſed 
as fewel. 

CASK, a piece of defenſive armour, wherewith to cover 
the head and neck; otherwiſe called helmet, and head-pece. 
The word is French, caſque, formed from caſſicum, or 
caſſicus, a diminutive of caſſis, a helmet. 

Le Gendre obſerves, that anciently, in France, the gens 
d'armes all wore caſts. The king wore a caſt gilt; the 
dukes and counts, filvered ; gentlemen of extraction 
wore them of poliſhed ſteel; and the reſt of plain iron, 
The caſt is frequently ſeen on ancient medals; where 
we may obſerve great varieties in the form and faſhion 
thereof ; as the Greek faſhion, the Roman faſhion, &c. 
F. Joubert makes it the moſt ancient of all coverings of 
the head, as well as the moſt univerſal : kings, emperors, 
and even gods themſelves, are figured therewith, That 
which covers the head of Rome, has uſually two wings, 
like thoſe of Mercury: and that of ſome kings is fur- 
niſhed with horas, like thoſe of Jupiter Ammon; and 
ſometimes barely bulls or rams horns, to expreſs un- 
common force. 


They ſay, flay a deer, | 


- 


CAS 


Casx, in Heraldry, the ſame as helmet. 

Cas x is alſo uſed as a common name for vessRLs of divers 
kinds; in contradiſtinction from the liquor, or other 
matter contained therein. 

Thus a hogſhead of ſpirits, &c. is ſaid to weigh 4 C. 4 
and 22'/b, caſt and liquor: a puncheon, 6 C. 4 and 2 1b. 
caſk and liquor, See Tun, &c. | 

CasK of Sugar, is a barrel of that commodity, containing 
from eight to eleven hundred weight. A caſt of almonds 
is about three hundred weight. 

No one ſhall tranſport any wine caſk, &c. except for vic- 
tualling ſhips, under a certain penalty, by 35 Eliz. 

CASKET, in a general ſenſe, a little coffer, or cABIN ET. 

CASKETS, in Sea- language, are ſmall ropes made of ſinnet, 
and faſtened to gromets, or little rings upon the yards; 
their uſe is to make faſt the ſail to the yard when it is to 
be furled. | 

CasKETs, brea/?, are the longeſt and higheſt of theſe, or 
thoſe in the midſt of the yard, betwixt the ties. 

CASLEU, in the Hebrew Chronology. See CIsLEu. 

CASPARGUS, in J/chthyology, a name given by Salvian, 
from lian, to the fiſh commonly called by authors, 
ſparus, and by the Italians, ſparo. It is diſtinguiſhed b 
Artedi by the name of the plain yellowiſh spARUs, wit 
large annular ſpot near the tail. 

CASQUE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a kind of 
murex, called the helmet-ſhell, There are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of this ſhell, and they all approach ſomewhat to a 
triangular figure, and are ſmoother than the other mu- 
rexes; yet they have all a fort of tubercles near the 


lip. 

C ASSADA, or CAS8AVA, Fatrepha, in Botany, a genus of 
the monoecia monodelphia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers are ſalver-ſnaped, of one petal, whoſe brim 
is cut into five roundiſh ſegments which ſpread open: 
they have ten awl-ſhaped lamina, five alternately ſhorter 
than the other; the female flowers which are ſituated 
in the ſame umbel, have five petals ſpreading over like 
a roſe z in the centre is a roundiſh germen with three 
deep furtows, which afterward becomes a roundiſh ca 
ſule with three cells, each containing one ſeed. There 
are eight ſpecies. : | 
All theſe plauts are natives of the warm parts of Ame- 
rica, ſo are der to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land. The wated in the Weſt Indies for 
food; where it is pro ting the ſtalks into 
lengths of ſeven or eight inc take root when 

_ Blauted. | | | 

ey plant this ſhrub in new grounds deſigned for cacao 
walks, not only becauſe they are abſolutely neceſſary for 
a planter for food for his negroes ; but alſo to prevent the 
growing of weeds, and to ſhade the young cacao plants 
as they come up, which would-not otherwiſe be able to 
bear the exceſlive heat of the ſun: for which reaſon 
they delay planting the cacao nuts until the caſſada ſhrub 
be grown high enough to ſhade them. 
They generally take up the caſſada roots within a year or 
thereabout after planting : at the foot of every ſhrub are 
found ſeveral roots, of a fleſhy ſubſtance, without any 
ſenGble fibres. They waſh theſe roots well in water, 
and having ſcraped them as we do carrots, they raſp 
them with large copper raſps. The raſpings are after- 
wards put into a bag made of coarſe cloth or ruſhes, and 
laced under a preſs, to expreſs all the moiſture, which 
is hurtful to animals, and even- poiſonous : they then 
dry the remaining matter oter the fire, and when it is 
ſufficiently dreſſed, they make it into cakes, which being 
dried either in the ſun, or by artificial heat, are the 
caſſada bread ; which is very nouriſhing, and will keep 
without moulding, as well as biſcuit. 
The uſe of it is apt to contract the throat, if eaten dry, 
and ſometimes brings on a danger of choaking ; the belt 
method is to moilten it in broth, or otherwiſe, before it 
is eaten, or elſe to have a bottle of water at hand to waſh 
down every mouthful. 
The juice expreſſed in preparing this root for bread, will 
kill any animal that drinks it crude :. but it may be boiled 
over the fire till a great part is evaporated, and the re- 
mainder, if it be far evaporated, will be ſweet, and ſerve 
in the place of honey; if leſs evaporated, and ſet by to 
ferment, it will make a very good and wholeſome vine- 
gar. Ihe juice of the roucou or ANNOTTO is ſaid to be 
a counter-poiſon for it. 
The thicker cakes of caſſada bread are eaten by the poor- 
er ſort: the thinner, called ſciam, ars eaten by the rich. 
There is a kind of it which may be eaten raw, and which 
is now getting into ale; inſtead of the other, which is a 
ſpeedy poiſon, if eaten with its juice. 

CASSAMUNAIR, or CassUMUNI1aR, in Medicine, an 

-afomatic vegetable drug, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 


| highly valued as a netvine and ſtomachic, and reputed a 
ſpecific 


G As 


ſpecific in epileptic and convulſire diſeaſes. It is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to he, a ſpecies of galangal, by others of 
zedoary : its true name is not known, that of caſſamunair 
being apparently feigned to hide it : of late it has been 
imported by the name of hengalle. 9 | 

CASSANDRA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſe- 
veral authors to a very elegant ſea-ſhell of the concha 
gioboſa or dolium kind, more uſually known under the 
name of the LYRA, or harp-ſhell. It is ſuppoſed to be 
called 2 becauſe of its being found on the ſhores 

of the iſland of Caſſan. There ate three ſpecies of it. 

CASSAON, in /chthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the 
ſhark kind, but leſs miſchievous, called cucu Rt by the 

Braſilians. k ; X 

CASSATION, in the Civil Law, the act of abrogating, or 
annülling any act or procedure. 

The word comes from the Latin quaſſare, to quaſh, or 
ſhake down. | 
The occalions of caſſation are, 1ſt, When a decree is di- 
realy contrary to another decree; and both againſt the 
ſame party. 2dly, When decrees are directly contrary to 
tne expreſs deciſion of ſtarutes or cuſtoms. 3dly, When 
the ſormalities preſcribed by the laws have not been ob- 
ſerved. 

CASSETTES, or Corflxs, in the Mansfaure of China 
ure, are utenfils made of Stourbridge or other gcod 
potier's 2 with a third of ſand, in which the China 
ware is baked. They are generally made of a round 
form, with a flat bottom. They are either turned or 
formed in a mould, See PoRCELAIN. 

CASSIA, wild ſenna, in Medicine and Pharmacy, a purga- 
tive fruit, brought from the Eaſt, being the produce of 
a tree of the ſame name, called in Engliſh the pudding- 
pipe-tree, 

This is ſometimes more particularly denominated caffia 
fiſlularis, #1901 g, by way of diltinCtion trom another 
drug called caſſia lignea. 


It is a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs. Its charac- 


ters are theſe: the flower hath five roundiſh concave 
petals, which ſpread open; it hath ten declining ſta- 
mina, of which three of the lower are long, and three 
upper ſhorter ; the ſummits of the three lower are large, 
arched, beaked, and ſeparated at their points. In the 
centre is ſituated a long taper germen, which afterward 
becomes a long pod, divided by tranſverſe partitions, each 
containing one or two roundiſh ſeeds, faſtened to che 
margin of the upper valve. Miller enumerates ſixteen 
ſpecies. 


There are four kinds of caſſia, alike in properties, and 


nearly in figure; being all in long black pods.: but very 


different, if conſidered with regard to the trees that pro- 


duce them. Theſe are, the caſſia of the Levant, that 
7 Egypt, that of Braſil, and that of the Antilles 
Hands. 

Cass1a of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whoſe 
bark is aſh-coloured, its wood very firm, and its grain 
cloſe ; towards the centre, its wood is of an ebony black, 
towards the circumference yellowiſh ; its flowers are yel- 
lowifh, and produce a fruit in form of a long pod, round- 
ed and maſſive; of a reddiſh colour, bordering on black. 


When ripe, it is full of a black, ſweetiſh pulp, divided | 


by little woody cells : in this pulp are found little hard 
grains, in manner of ſtones, ſhaped like hearts, which 
are the ſeeds of the tree. This e muſt be choſen 
new, in large pods, heavy, and of a tan colour; the 
bark, when broken, fine and white within, full of a 
black ſoft pulp of a ſweetilh taſte. 

Cass1a of Egypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the 


tree is higher, and the leaves narrower ; the fruit ſmaller, 


and the bark ſoſter. 

CasstA of Brajil, is the largeſt of all: ſome of the pods are 
found four or five inches in circumference. This kind 1s 
not very common in the ſhops. 

Cassia of the Iflandr, is that now chiefly uſed; though 

| Heretofore the popular caffia was the Levantine. It is 
ſent from the Antilles, where it is produced in ſuch abun- 
dance, that the veſſels, in their home voyages, uſe it as 
ballaſt ; whence it is, that we find it ſo often foul and 


dirty: the tree that yields it reſembles a peach-tree. Its 


flowers, which are yellow, grow in cluſters : and, as 
they decay, leave behind them a fruit or pod an inch 
thick, and a foot (ſometimes two) long. The fruit, while 
in its growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes of a dark 
violet colour. It is choſen in the ſame manner as that of 
the Levant. e | 
When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, 
it is moſt properly called cajfia fi/tularis, or caſſia in the 
cane, For ule, the pulp is taken out, and driven through 
a hair lieve. The apothecaries have little of the better 
| 1 but what is old, and boiled up with ſugat, to make 
* Keep. 
Caſſia, when green, as alſo the flowers of the caſſia- tree, 
are candied in the Levant, and the iſlands; and have al- 
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moſt the ſame effects with the common co, which is the 
baſis of moſt of the purgative electaries. 

Cass14, the tincture of, is a Nlight infuſion of the pulp with 
the ſeed. | 

Cass1A, the extra of, is nothing but the pulp ſeparated 
from the ſhell and the ſeeds ; with the addition on cet- 
tain quantity of lugar, to preſerve it from turning ſour. 
Olficinal preparations from cafſia, are, the caſſia extra- 
cum vel /ine foliis ſen ; and the diacaſſia cum manna it is 
alſo a principal ingredient in the lenitive electary. 

Cass1a Caryoptyllaza, See CLovt-tree. | 

Cass1A Lięnta, or XyLOCASSsIA, is the bark of a tree 
much like that which, bears the cinnamon; growing pro- 
miſcuoully with it inſthe iſland of Ceyion : but mote pro- 
perly the cinnamon of Sumatra, Java, and Malabar, Phil. 
Tranl. vol. xlvii. p. 301. 

The ancients had two kinds of this bark; the #255: 4 
ovgryt, and the other the xylocaſſia. But they were only 
the names of the ſame thing colleQed in a different man- 
ner: however, they are applied by the moderns to dif- 
ferent ſubſtances. ; 

The two barks are gathered and dried in the ſame man- 
ner; in ſmell and taſte are nearly alike; they are equally 
ſweet, poignant, and agreeable ; and their colour, form, 
and thickueſs ſcarce differ at all. But the caſſia is the 
fatter, and more mucilaginous; and in chewing diffolves 
in the mouth, without leaving any thing woody behind ; 
whereas the woody part of cinnamon ſtill remains, though 
ever ſo well chewed, —Some authors will have the tree 
which bears cinnamon bear the caſſia too; and make the 
only difference between them to confiſt in this, that the 
firſt comes from Ceylon, and the latter from the coaſt of 
Coromandel. Of this opinion is Mr. White, who main- 
tains that the difference in their produce is merely the 
effect of culture, and of the different manner of curing 
the plant. Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part ii. Ne 116. See 
Cinnamon. The Edinburgh College directs a ſimple 
water to be kept, ten pints of which are dravin from a 
pound and a half of caſſia /ignea. 

Cass1a Hate, in the Glaſs Trade, is that iron, with a piece 
of wood placed on it, on which they lay the glaſs after 
they have taken it off the pipes, and on which they turn 
the glaſs, to faſten the pontee to it. | 

CASSIANT, a ſect in Ci]. Law, who adhered to the ſyſtem 
and interpretations of Caſſius, a celebrated lawyer, in 
oppoſition to thoſe of Proculus, whoſe atherents were 
denominated Preculiani. > 

CASSIANISM, from Cefſien, à teacher in Gaul to thoſe 
who were called Semipelagians towards the cloſe of the 
fifth century, is ſometimes uſed for SEMIPELAG tANISM. 

CASSIDA, in Botany. See SKULL=c@p. . 

CassiDA, in Zaolag, the name given by Dr. Hill to a ge- 
nus of BEETLES, called in Enplith the tortoiſe-beetles, 
but comprehended by Linnæus under the order of c2/eop- 
tera, in the claſs of inſets; See ScaRaBzvUus. 

Under this genus are comprehended all the clypeated 
beetles; or thoſe covered with a hard cruſt; ot which 
there are a great many ſpecies. : 3 
CASSIDARIUS, in the Ancient Armories, he who had the 
care and cuſtody of the caſſides, or helmets. .. 
Spon gives an ancient inſcription found at Rome, on a 
tomb erected to a caſſidaritss of the emperor Domitian. 
CASSIDONY, a name given by the Italians and Germans 
to a ſort of beads made of the yellow and red chalcedony, 
a very beautiful ſtone, or of an agate ſomething reſem- 
bling it in colour. They alſo call the ſtones themſelves 

by this name z but are by no means determinate in the 
meaning of the word, not reſtraining it to any one pe- 
culiar ſpecies. | | 

CaS$tvONY; Stechas, in Botany, Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 2or. 
tab. 95. Its characters are theſe: the flower hath an 
oval permanent empalement, whoſe brim has ſome ob- 
ſcure indentutes; it is of the lip kind, having a cylin- 
drical tube longer than the empalemeat; whoſe brim 
ſpreads open. The upper lip is large, bifid, and open; 
the under cut into <4 roundiſh, almolt equal ſeg- 
ments, It has four ſtamina within the tube, which are 
turned aſide, two of them ſhorter than the other, termi- 
nated by mall ſummits; and a quadrifid germen ſup- 
2 80 a ſlender ſtyle the length of the 1 crowned 

y an obtuſe indented ſtigma. The germen turas to ſour 
almoſt oval ſeeds, which cigen in the empalement. To 
which the following notes mult be added : the flowers 
are ranged in ſeveral ſeries, and the ſpikes terminated by 
tufts of leaves. There are three ſpecies. | 
Linnzus has joined this genus to /avendala of LAVENDER, 
The flowets of the ,?echas are much _ uſed in medicine, 
in diſeaſes of the head and nerves, eſpeciaily in ſoch as 
are ſuppoſed to ariſe from cold cauſes. They alſo pro- 
mote the evacuation by urine, and by the menſes; and 
in ſome places are eſtedmed one of the greateſt antidotæs, 
and given in large doſes againſt the effect of poiſons, and 
the bites of venomous r Meſue, and the Arabians 
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in general, ſpeak of it as a purge, and particularly a | 
good in caſes where phlegm was to be evacuated; though 


they ſay it did this but flowly and weakly. At preſent, 


we do not acknowledge any purging quality in it. 

There is a very fragrant oil drawn from the flowers and tops 

of this plant, in the ſame manner as that from lavender; 

but it is not much in uſe with us. The flowers are an 

ingredient in the Venice treacle, mithridate, and ſome 
ther of the officinal compoſitions. 

t is to be obſerved, that there is another plant, called 
flechas, in the ſhops 3 and by the writers on the materia 
medica, this has the epithet citrina, for its diſtinction 
from the ſlæchas we have been treating of, which is either 
called /echas without any addition, or flechas Arabica. 
The citrine ſtæchas has none of the virtues of this kind, 
nor is it of the ſame genus of plants, but of the EL1- 
CHRYSUM kind. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of ffæchas are propagated by ſowing 


the ſeeds in March, in a bed of dry light earth; when 


the young your are about three inches high, they muſt 
be removed into other beds, and placed at about fix inches 
diſtance, watering and ſhading them till they have taken 
root, They mult after this be kept clear from weeds, 
and ſheltered from the ſeverity of the winter by mats, or 
light covering of peas haum, or other ſuch matter; and 
in March, or the beginning of April, they may be re- 
moved into the places where they are to remain. The 

poorer the ſoil is, in which they are planted, the better 
they will ſtand the winter, and the more fragrant will 
be their flowers. They may be propagated by cuttings 
planted in ſpring, but the ſeeds ripening very well with 
us, the raiſing of them from thoſe is the much better way. 

CassIDonyY, mountain. See CUDWEED. 

CASSILI, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the inha- 

bitants of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of water- 

raven, called alſo co/ocolo. 

CASSINE, in the Military Language, is a ſarm-houſe, 
where a number of ſoldiers had poſted themſelves, in 
order to make a ſtand againſt the approaches of an 

enemy. 

CASSIOBURY-bufb, Caſſine, in Botany, a genus of the 

pentandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: tlie 
flower hath but one petal, which is cut into five obtuſe 
ſegments ; it hath five ſtamina, which ſpread from each 

other; and a conical germen, which afterward becomes 

an umbilicated berry with three cells, each containing a 
ſingle ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 

In South Carolina, it is called caſſena, or South-ſea thea. 

The inhabitants of that country do not make ſo great uſe 

of this tea, as thoſe of Virginia and North Carolina; in 

the laſt of which the white people have it in as great 
eſteem as the Indians, and make as conſtant uſe of 


it. ö | 
CASSIOPEA, in Aftrmmomy, one of the conſtellations of 


the northern hemiſphere, ſituate next to Cepheus. 

In 1572, there appeared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, 
which at firſt ſurpaſſed in magnitude and brightneſs Ju- 
Piter himſelf : but it diminiſhed by degrees, and at laſt 
diſappeared, at the end of eighteen months, It alarmed 
all the aſtronomers of that age, many of whom wrote 
diſſertations on it; among the reſt Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
Maurolycus, Lycetus, Gramineus, &c. Beza, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, Roſa, &c. wrote to prove it a comet, and 
the ſame which appeared to the Magi, at the birth of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and that it came to declare his ſecond com- 
ing: they were anſwered on this ſubject by Tycho. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Caſſiopea, in Ptolemy's Ca- 
talogue, are thirteen ; in Hevelivs's, thirty-ſeven ; in Ty- 


cho's, forty-ſix; but in the Britannic Catalogue, Mr. 


Flamſteed makes them fifty-ſive. "The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as 
follow : 
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CASSIS, in Antiquity, a plated or metalline helmet, diTcr- 
ent from the galea, which was of leather. 

Cassis levis, the ſmooth helmet-fhell, a name given by Rum- 
phius, though very improperly, to the genus of thells 
called delia and conche globoſe, Vheſe have no alliance 
at all with the helmet-ſhclls; and what makes the name 
ſtill worſe, is, that caſſis itſelf is not a generical name, 
though uſually ſo underſtood, all the coff:des or helmet- 
ſhells being only a peculiar kind of MuREx, as the figure 
of their mouth and their rudiments of ſpines or protu- 
berances evidently ſhew. 


CASSITERIA, in Natural Hiflor, the name of a genus 


of cryſtals, The word is derived from xazo:reocs, tin 
and expreſſes cryſtals which are influenced in their figures 
by an admixture of the particles of that metal. See Tab. 
of Foffils, Claſs 3. 

Theſe are all pyramidal, without columns, and compoſed 
only of four ſides or planes. Of this genus there are only 
two known ſpecies. 

CASSOCK, a kind of furtont, or long upper garment, 
worn over the reſt of the habit: particularly by the cler- 
BY. and anciently likewiſe by the laity. 

he word comes from the French caſaque, a horſeman”s 
coat: ſome derive them again, by corruption, from a 
garment of the Coſſacks: others derive the name caſſicl, 
— — as the rags Hom the mens caracalla, a ſort of 
der garment which hung to the heels. 

CASSO ADE, in — caſl ſugar, or ſugar put into 
caſks or cheſts, after the firſt purification, but which 
has not been refined, It is ſold either in powder or in 

lumps, 
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'nmps ; the whiteſt, and that of which the lumps are 
targeſt, is the beſt. Many imagine it to ſweeten more 
than loaf ſugar; but it is certain that it yields a great 
deal more ſcum. 

CASSOWARY, in Ornithology, the name of an African 

bird of the oſtrich kind, but not quite fo tall, though 
larger bodied ; called alſo by many authors emer, eme, or 
ema, and caſoarius. It has a crown on the middle of its 
head; and its head and neck are almoſt naked, having 
only few hairs, which are ſet ſtraggling; the (kin is 
of a purpliſh blue, but toward the bottom of the neck 
on the hinder part, it is a little reddiſh. At the bottom 
of the neck, there are alſo two fleſhy protuberances which 
hang over the breaſt; its mouth opens very wide; its 
legs are very long, and very robuſl; it has three toes on 
each foot, all placed before; it has the rudiments of 
wings, but they are very ſhort, and have = five quills 
each, which ate almoſt naked. It has no tail; its body 
is large, and is thinly covered with browniſh feathers, 
which have more the appearane of briſtles than of real 
feathers, to a ſlight obſerver. It is very common in 
Aﬀrica, and is caught alſo in many parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, It feeds on fleſh or vegetables, and is eaſily made 
tame. See Tab. of Birds, N“ 20, 

CASSUMUNAR, in the Materia Medica, a root approach- 

| ing to the nature of zedoary, though belonging to a dif- 
ſerent ſpecies of plants. 
We have it frbm the Eaſt Indies; its ſurface is ſome- 
what wrinkled, and is marked ät certain diſtances with 
circular rings, which ſurround it, and riſe prominent 
above the reſt of the ſurface. It is of a very compact 
nature, hard and heavy; not eaſily cut through with a 
knife, or powdered in a mortar. When cut, it ſhews A 
very ſmooth and fhining ſurface ; and when broken, is 
found to be much yellower within. 
It has a fragrant aromatic ſmell ; and is a very famous 
medicine in nervous caſes, being accounted an excellent 
cardiac and ſudorific. It is alſo given as a ſtomachic and 
carminative with ſucceſs, and is moſtly preſcribed in 

wder, boluſes, or infuſions. : 
CASSYTA, in Botany, a genus of the enneandria monogynta 


claſs. The corolla is in the form of a calyx, divided into 


ſix ſegments; the neCtarium is compoſed of three trun- 
cated glands encompaſſing the germen ; the interior fila- 
ments are glandular; and the drupe contains a ſingle ſeed. 
There is but one ſpecies. 

CAST is particularly uſed to denote a figure, or ſmall ſta- 
tue of BRONZE, 

CasT, among Hax chandlers, denotes a ladleful of melted 
wax, poured on the wicks of candles made by the ladle. 

Casr, among Founders, is applied to tubes of wax, fitted 
in divers parts of a mould of the ſame matter, by means 
of which, when the wax of the mould is removed, the 
melted metal is conveyed into all the parts which the wax 
before poſſeſſed. 

CaAsT, among Bow!lers, See Bow LING. 

CasT alſo denotes a cylindrical piece of braſs, or copper, 
lit in two, lengthwife, uſed by the founders in ſand to 
form a canal or conduit in their moulds, whereby the 
metal may be conveyed tu the different pieces intended 
to be caſt. 

CasT, among Plumbers, denotes a little brazen funnel, at 
oue end of a mould, for caſting pipes without ſoldering, 
by means of which the metal melted is poured into the 
mould. 

CasT of the country, with Miners, the colour of the earth. 

CasrT, in Falconry, denotes a ſet or couple of hawks. _ 
To caſt a hawk to the perch, ſignifies to fet her upon it. 

CasT, or CasTE, in ſpeaking of the Eaitern affairs, de- 
notes a tribe, or number of families, of the ſame rank 
aud profeſhon. 

The diviſion of a nation into caſts chiefly obtains in the 
empire of the Great Mogul, kingdom of Bengal, iſland 
of Ceylon, and the great peninſula of India oppoſite 
thereto. In each of theſe, there are, according to father 
Martin, ſour principal ct; viz. the caſt of the bramins, 
which is the Belt and moſt noble; the caft of the rajas, 
or princes, who pretend to be deſcended from divers 
royal families; the cafi of the choutres, which compre- 
hends all the artificers; and that of the parias, the loweſt 
and moſt contemptible of all: though Henry Lord, it 
muſt be obſerved, divides the Indians about Surat into 
four ca, ſomewhat differently from Martin; viz. into 
ERAMINS, or prieſts; cuttery, or ſoldiers; fhudery, 


which we call banians, or merchants ; and wyſe, the 


L 


mechanics or artificers. s 

Every art and trade is confined to its proper caſt, nor is 
allowed to be exerciſed by any but thoſe whole fathers 
profeſſed the fame. So that a taylor's fon can never riſe 
to be a painter, nor a painter's fon fall to be a taylor. 
Though there are ſome employments which are common 
to all the caffs : e. gr. every body may de a ſoldier or . 
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merchant. There are alſo divers cala, which are allowed 
to till the ground, but not all. | | 

CAS PAGNOLE, in /chthyology, a name given by the Italians 
to the fiſh called by the generality of authors chROMt, 
and reduced by Artedi to the genus of the srARUS 
he diſtinguiſhes 4 the name of the ſparus with the 


On ray of each belly-fin carried out into a great 
ength. 


N See GAs TAL pus. 

CASTALOGNE, or CasTELOGNE, a coverlid made of 
fine wool, on the weaver's loom. 

CASTANEA. See CngsTxUT. | | 

CASTARON, a name given by the old Arabian writers to 
the ſerrata, or s A- ort. 

CASTANETS, CAsTAGNET TES, or CASTANETTAS, 2 
kind of muſical inſtrument, wherewith the Moors, Spas 
niards, and Bohemians accompany their dances; ſara- 
bands, and guittars. It conſiſts of two little round pieces 
of wood dried, and hollowed in manner of a ſpoon, the 
concavities whereof are placed on one another, faſtened 
to the thumb, and beat from time to time with the middle 
finger, to direct their motion and cadences. The caftanets 
may be beat cight or nine times in the ſpace of one mea- 
ſure, or ſecond of a minute. | 

CASTELLAIN, Caſtellanus, the lord, owner, or captain 
of a caſtle; and ſometimes the conſtable of a fortified 
houſe. Bract. lib. v. tract. 2. c. 16. 3 Edw. I. c. 7. 
It has likewiſe been taken for him that hath the cuſtody 
of one of the king's manſion houſes, called by the Lom- 
bards curtes, in Engliſh courts; though they are not 
caſtles or places of defence. 2 Inſt. 31. And Manwood, 
in his Foreſt Laws, ſays there is an officer of the foreſt 
called ca/le/lanus, | 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or office in Poland. 
The ca/tellans are ſenators of the kingdom, but ſenators 
of the lower claſs ; arid in diets, fit on low ſeats behind 
the palatines, or great ſenators. They are a kind of lieu- 
tenants of provinces, and command a part of a palatinate 
under the PAT.ATINE., 

CASTELLANY, the diſtrict or extent of land under the 

juriſdiction of a lord caſtellan. 
The province of Flanders is divided into ſo many caftel- 
lanies, each of which bears the name of the capital; as 
the caſtellany of Liſle, of Ypres, of Ghent, &c. The 
court of caſlellany was anciently compoſed of the caſtellan, 
a fiſcal, procurator, notary, regiſter, &c. | 
In Poland, a caſſellany is a petty government under the ad- 
miniſtration of a cASTELLAN. | 

CASTELLARIUS, the keeper, or curator of a caſtellum. 
Gruter gives an ancient ſepulchral inſcription in memory 
of a caftellarius. 

CASTELLATION, Caftellatic, in Middle Age IV/riters, the 
act of building a cat:le, or of fortifying a houſe, and 
rendering it a CASTLE. 

By the ancient Engliſh laws, caſfellation was prohibited, 
without the king's ſpecial licence, Du-Cange. ; 
CASTELLORUM operat'o, caſtle work, or ſervice and la- 
bour done by the inferior tenants for the building and up- 
holding of caſtles of defence ; toward which ſome gave 
erſonal aſliſtance, and others paid their contributions. 
This was one of the three neceſſary charges, to which all 
lands among our Saxon anceſtors were expreſsly ſub- 


ect. 
CASTIGATION, Caſtigatio, among the Romans, the pu- 
niſhment of an offender by blows, or beating with a 
wand or ſwitch. 
Caſligation was chiefly a military puniſhment, the power 
of inflicting which on the ſoldiery was given to the tri- 
bunes. Some make it of two kinds, one with a ſtick or 


latia: the latter was moſt diſhonourable. 

CASTIGATIONS, in a Literary Senſe, denote corrections; 
or emendations of the text of an ancient writer, 

CASTIGATORY. See CUcKiNG-/fool. 

CASTILLAN, a gold coin, current in Spain, valued at 

fourten rials and a half. 

CASTILLAN alſo denotes a weight uſed by the Spaniards in 

the weighing of gold, containing the hundredth part of a 

Spaniſh pound. It is alſo uſed at Buenos Ayres, and the 

mines of Chili and Potoſi, 

CASTING is ſometimes uſed for the quitting, laying, or 
throwing aſide any thing; thus, deer / their horns, 
ſnakes their ſking, lobſters their ſhells, hawks their feathers, 
&c. annually. 

CASTING of feathers, is more properly called meulting or 

mew1ing. 

A horſe caſts his hair or coat, at leaſt once a year, viz. in 

the ſpring, when he cats his winter coatz and ſometimes 

at the cloſe of autumn he ca/?s his ſummer coat, in caſe 
he hath been ill kept. 


| 


Horſes ſometimes alſo ca their hoofs, which happens 
frequently 


cane, called fu/tigatio ; the other with rods, called fage!- 


frequently to coach - horſes brought from Holland: which 
being bred in a moiſt, marſhy country, have their hoofs 
too flabby, ſo that coming into a drier ſoil, and leſs juicy 
provender, their hoofs fall off, and others, that are firmer, 

_ ſucceed, 

CasTING is alſo uſed for overthrowing, 

In which ſenſe we ſay, to cal a horſe, an ox, or the like. 

CASTING is alſo uſed for diſtributing or diſpoſing the parts 
of a thing to the beſt advantage. 

The caſting of a building is more properly called cou- 
PARTITION, 

Theatrical writers ſpeak of caſfing a play, i. e. diſpoſing 
the ſeveral parts or characters to proper actors. 

* STING ef cand'es, ſignifies filling the moulds with tal- 

ow, 

CasTinG @ cot or foal, denotes the abortion of a mare. 

CasTING of drapery, among Painters, a free, eaſy negli- 

gent way of clothing a figute. 

CasTixG, in Falconry, is any thing given a hawk to purge 

and cleanſe his gorge. 
Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, i. e. feathers; 
aud cotton : the latter whereof is generally in pellers 
about the bigneſs of hazel-nuts, made of ſoft fine cotton 
and conveyed into her gorge after ſupper. In the worn- 
ing the will have cat them out; at which time they are to 
be obſerved, and from the colour and condition they 
are found in, the ſtate of her body is conjectured, If 
they be cal out ound, white, and not ſtinking, nor 
very moiſt, it is an indication all is well; if otherwiſe, 
particularly if black, green, flimy, or the like, ſhe is 
diſtempered: The ca/ting of plumage is obſerved after 
the ſame manner as that of cotton, 

CasTiNnG a figure, among A/7ro/ogers, the erecling of a ce- 
leſtial theme, and dividing the heavens into houſes, 

CasTixG, in Foundery, is the running of a melted metal 
into 3 mould prepared for that purpoſe. 

CasTING << gold, filver, or copper, in plates. See Coix- 

- ING, 

CasTixG, in Fainery, &c. Wood is ſaid to be cf? or 
warped, when, either by its drought or moiſture, or the 
drought or moiſture of the air, or other accident, it 

| ſhootsor ſhrinks; in prejudice to its flatneſs or ſtraĩghtneſs. 

CasTING of lead on cioth, is the uſing of a frame or mould 
covered with woollen cloth, and linen over it, to caſt the 
lead into very fine ſheets, 

CASTING of lead on ſund, is done by means of a large frame 
or trough nearly full of ſand, which is made perfectly 
level, and imprinted with any device from moulds pre fled 
down in the ſand: the lead is then turned out of the 
kettle into a receiver or trough, and poured on the ſand, 

whilſt two perſons flide a gauge or lath, of ſuch thickneſs 

as t6 leave a ſpace between it and the ſand anſwering to 
the ſubllance of the lead, along the edges of the frame ; 
the ſurplus runs into reſervoirs by channels made in the 
ſand. 
The goldſmiths uſe the bone of the cuTTLE-fi/þ, to 
mould and caſt their lefſer works of gold and flyer * that 
bone, when dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine 

pumice, very ſuſceptible of all impreſſions. 

_ CasTIXG in flue or plaiſter, is the blling with fine liquid 

plaiſter, a mould that had been taken in pieces from off 

a ſtatue or other piece of ſculpture, and run together 

again. There are two things to be obſerved with regard 

to the mould: the firſt, that it be well ſoaked with oil 
befcre the plaiſter be. run, to 5 its ſticking: the 
ſecond, that each piece whereof it confiſts, have a pack- 
thread, to draw it off the more eaſily when the work is 


dry. 

Cantina of metali, of letters, bells, figures, & e. SeeFoun- 
DERY. + 

 Ca8TiNG, in Navigation, denotes the motion of falling off, 
ſo as to bring the direction of the wind on either fide of 
the ſhip, after it had blown for ſome time right a-head, 

CasTiNnG-net, a ſort of fiſhing net, ſo called becauſe it is 
to be caſt or thrown out, which when exactly done, no- 
thing eſcapes it, but weeds, and every thing within its 
extent, is brought away. 

CasTIxG a point of traverſe, among Scumen, ſignifies the 
pricking down on a chart the point of the compaſs any 
place hears from you; or finding what point of the com- 
paſs the ſhip bears at any inſtant, or what way the ſhip 
has made. | 

CASTING of timber-work. See CASING. 

CASTLE, Caftellum, in Ancient Writers, denotes a town or 
villace ſarrounded with a ditch and wall, furniſhed with 
towers at intervals, and guarded by a body of troops. 

The word is otiginally Latin, caſtellum, a diminutive of 


caftrum.' : | 
ally ſeems to have ſignified a.ſmaller fort, 


Caſto!lum origin | 
for a little garriſon. Though Suetonius uſes the word 
where the fortification was large enough to contain a. co- 


Bort. 


d 


| 


The caflella, according to Vegetius, were often like 
towns, built in the borders of the empire, and where 
there were conſtant guards, and fences againſt the 
enemy. 

| Horlley takes them for much the ſame with what were 
otherwiſe denominated ſtations, 

CasTLE, or CASTLE-/teed, is alſo an appellation given by 
the country people in the North to the Roman ca/{ella, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the caſtra ſtativa, which the uſually 
call cheſters., Horſley repreſents this as an uſeful crite- 
tion, whereby todiſcorer, or diſtinguiſh, a Roman camp 
or ſtation. | 

CASTLE, in a modern ſenſe, is a place fortified by nature 
or art, either in a city or country, to keep the people in 
their duty, or to refit an enemy. 

A caſtle is a fort of little etTA DEU. 

CasTLE, in Sea Language, denotes an elevation on the deck 
of a veſſel; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed 
above the reſt. 

Fore-CasTLE, Co/tello di prora, &c. See ForE-0//le. 

Hlind-CasTr.e, Caftelis di peppa. See Poop. 

CASTLE-WARD, or CaSTLE-GUARD, Caſtelgardum, or 
IVardum Caſiri, an impoſitioa laid on ſuch as dwell 
within a certain compaſs about any ca/tle, towards the 
maintenance of thoſe who watch and ward the c. 

'The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the circuit itſelf, 
inhabited by ſuch as are ſubject to this ſervice. 
CasTLE, watrr, a piece of hydraulic work finiſhed with 
one or more fronts of building, with ſeeming windows 
and the like, containing a refervoir which gives play to 
calcades, &c. 
Or, a water-caſi/e may be defined a receptacle of the pub- 
lie water furniſhed by an aquzpuct, or otherwiſe, in 
which are incloled the cocks of ſeveral water- pipes with 
a little baſon; contrived to diltribute and ſend it to dif- 
ferent parts. 
The caſtella of the ancient aquæducts are till viſible at 
Rome, though half ruined. They are lined with a 
durable kind of cement, which according to Pliny, ſur- 
paſſes in hardneſs the ſtones themſelves. It is made of 
lime flacked in wine, and beaten up with hog's greaſe, 
and the juice of ſigs or pitch. 
Modern writers on hydraulics treat of the laws of the 
efflux of water out of cæſtella into pipes, canals, &c. 
Signior Poleni has a treatiſe expreſs on co/{les, or reſer- 
voirs, whereby the waters of rivers are derived, the ſides 
of which cle are made converging. 
CASTOR, in Zoology. Ste BEAVIR. 
CasSTOR-/iin. See BEAVER, &c. 
CasTOR, in Aſtronomy; a moiety of the conſtellation G- 
MINT; called alſo AroLLo. 
Its latitude no:thwards for the year 1700, according to 
Hevelius, was 10? 4 23”; and its longitude, of Cancer, 
169 4 Ws | 
y $ alſo called Raſaigenze, Apollo, Aphellan, Avellar, and 
nelar. 
Cas roa ard Pollux, in Miteorology, a fiery meteor, which 
at ſea appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the (hip; in 
form ot one, two, or even three or four fire-balls ; when 
one is ſcen alone, it is more properly called Helen; 
two are denominated Cajior and Pollux, and ſometimes 
Tyndaride. 
Caftor and Pollux are called by the Spaniards, San Elmo; 
by the French, St. Elme, St. Nicholas, St. Clare, St. Helene; 
by the Italians, Hermo;z by the Dutch, Yree Fuuren. 
Caſtor and Pollux are commonly judged to portend a 
ceſſation of the ſtorm, and a future calm; being rarely 
ſeen till the rempeſt is nigh ſpent. Helena alone por- 
tends ill, and witneſſes the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm yet 
behind. 
When the meteor ſticks to the maſts, yards, &c. they 
conclude, from the air's not having motion caough to 
diſſipate this flame, that a profound calm is at hand; if 
it flutter about, it indicates a ſtorm. 
CasTOR ci, in Pharmacy. Sce PALMA Chrifti. 
This oil is the product of the k1cINUs Americanus frufu 
racemoto hiſpido of ſir Hans Sloane; or of the PALMA 
Chriſli of Du-Tertie, Frezicr, and Labat, Ir is varioully 
prepared in the Weſt Indies. It <8 drawn from the 
ſhrub in che manner in which we make birch wine; it is 
prepared by expreſſion, which is the preferable method, 
as oils of all kinds have their acrimony heightened by the 
action of fire, At other times the ſeeds are collected 
ripe, when molt replete with this piugucous juice, 
cleanſed from the huſks, bruiſed in a mortar, and beat 
into a paſte. 'They are then boiled with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, when the oil riſes to the ſurface, and 

is ſkimmed oft whilſt any contiaucs to appear. 
It ſeems particularly adapted for the common complaints 
of infant children, and the cure of bilious diſorders; and 
certainly is by ail accounts a very valuable medicine. It 
was known to Dioſcorides and Pliny, who gave it the 
name 


| 


CAS 
name of oleum cicinum; the Arabs call it oleum de therve. 
Dr. Fraſer has given an account of its preparation and 
virtues, confirmed by a letter of the Rev. Mr. Monod of 
Guadaloupe to Dr. | ay in the Lond. Medic. Obſer. 

Ke. vol. ii. p. 235. 

Df. Canvane has publiſhed a Diſſertation on Caſtor Oil, 
its hiſtory and virtues, and ſtrongly recommended it in 
all bilious, calculous, and nephritic diſorders. T he doſe 
for adults is from two to three or four ſpoonfuls, in two 
ſpoonfuls of pepper-mint water or the tin#. ſlomachica of 
. London Diſpenſatory. It may be made into a pots 
alba by mixing two or three ſpoonfuls wich a ſufhcient 
quantity of the yo! of eggs, to incorporate it thoroughly, 
and then adding two ounces of bmple, and two or three 
drams of compound pepper-mint water. It may be given 
to children mixed with honey; and it acts ſo mildly, that 
new born infants may take it in about a tea-ſpoonful 
for a doſe. 

There is a paper on the effects of caſtor oil and the Peru- 
vian bark in the hooping-cough, in the Lond. Med. Obi. 
&c. vol. iii. p. 281. | 

CASTOREA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants ſince called by Linnæus DURANTA. 

CASTOREUM, or CAs roku, in Pharmacy, a medi- 
cinal matter incloſed in bags or purſes ncar the anus of 
the caſtor or beaver ; falſely taken for the teſticles of 
that animal. See BEAVER. 

The bags in which the caſlorcum is contained, are about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe egg, and found indiffercatly in 
males and females; the liquor incloſed ſerves to give 
the caſtor an appetite, being preſſed out of its receptacles, 
on occaſion, by the foot: when taken off, the matter 
dries and condenſes, ſo that it may be reduced to a 
powder; by hanging in the chimney it ſoon becomes of 
the conliſtence of wax, It is oily, of a ſharp, bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. It is uſed to for- 
tiſy the head and nervous parts: it raiſes the languiſhing 
ſpirts, reſiſts poiſons, and provokes the mentes in wo- 
men. It is uſed in lethargies, apoplexies, vertigos, trem- 
blings, ſuffocations of women, and on other occaſions. 
Bartholine, and»other authors aſcribe to it a wonderful 
property of precipitating things to the bottom of the 
water. 

For the choice of ca/toreum, the beſt is that of Ruſſia 
that of Canada is much inferior ; the largeſt bags, and 
thoſe that ſmell ſtrongeſt, are the moll elteemed, eſpe- 
cially when heavy, and well fleſhed. Care is to be taken, 
that it has. not been adulterated with honey, or other 
drugs, to increaſe its weight, which is known by ſqueezing 
it; the ſophiſticated being ſoftiſh, and yielding a liquio, 
ſtinking honey ; and the natural hard and heavy, of a 
briſk ſmell, and full of filaments. 

Caſioreum is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle 
and mithridate, beſide various other hyſteric and cepha- 
lic medicines. They draw ati oil from it, called o:/ of 
caſtor ; and it is alſo uſed abroad while in its liquid (tate, 
to make ſeveral kinds of unguents. 

The Ruſſian way of curing ca/foreum js deſcribed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions thus: “ to prepare the mat- 
* ter of the beaver's ſtones (the bags it ſhould be), boil 
« proper quantity of water, with half a ſhovel full of 
« wood aſhes, tie the bags in couples, and put them in 
<< the boiling water for halt a quarter of an hour, Lay 
& hirch-bark on the fire, and ſmoke the bags well over 
it for an hour, till they be well dried; hang them up 


% for a week or more, till perfectly dry and hard; they | 


te may then be packed up for uſe or exportation.“ 
CASTRAMETA TION, the art or act of. encamping, i. e. 
of placing or diſpoling an army in camp. See Camp. 
The word is more uſed in ſpeaking of the encampments 
of the ancients than thoſe of the moderns. It comes 
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ment, &. i i 1 

Casr RATING is alſo uſed among Gardeners, in ſpeaking 
of melons and cucumbers; where, it, lignihes, the ſame 
with PRUNING or PINCHING oh ther-plagts._ © 

CASTRATION, in Chiraurgery, the operatiomof,gelding, 

i. e. of cutting off the teſticles, and putting a male ani- 
mal out of a gapacity. of generation, %* 
Caſtration is much in uſe in, Aſia, eſpecially among the 

Turks, who practiſe. it on theig ſlavęs, to) prevent any 
commerce with their women. The Turks often make a; 
general amputation. | Fans e vie 
Co/tration alſo obtains, in Italy, where it is uſed with a 
view tg,, preſeryc the voice for ſinging. See EunucH, 
and CoxsEkRVATORI OSO... 

The Pegſians, and other Eaſtern nations, have divers 

Vol. I. Ne 59. 
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Hethods of making eunuchs, different from thoſe which 
obtain in Europe: we fay, of making eunuchs; for it is 
not alwiys done among them by cutting, or even colli- 
ſion, Cicuta and other poiſonous herbs do the ſame of- 
fice, as is ſhewn by Paulus ÆEgineta. Thoſe eunuchiſed 
in this manner ate called thlibiæ. Beſides which there is 
another ſort named Haſiæ, in whom the genitals are left 
entire, and only the veins which ſhould feed them are 
cut; by which means the parts do indeed remain, but 
ſo lax and weak, as to be of no uſe. | 
Ca/tration was ſor ſome time the puniſhment of 451 
TERY, 

By the laws of the Viſigoths, ſodomites underwent the 
ſame puniſhment. 

By the civil law, it is made penal in phyſicians and ſur- 
om to caſtrate, even with conſent of the party, who is 
1mſelt included in the ſame penalty, and his effects for- 
feited, The offence of mayhem by caftration is, accord- 
ing to all our old writers, felony; though committed 


upon the higheſt provocation. See a record to this pur- 


poſe of Henry III. tranſcribed by fir Edward Coke, 3 

Inſt. 62, or Blackſtone's Com. vol. iv. p. 206. | 

Ca/lration is ſometimes found neceſſary on medicinal con- 

ſideratious, as in mortifications, and ſome- other diſeaſes 

of the telticles, eſpecially the farcocele and varicocele. 
Some have allo uſed it in maniac caſes. 

CaSTRATION is alſo in ſome ſort practiſed on women: 
Athenzus mentions, that king Andramytes was the firlt 
who ca/irated women. Heſychius and 5uidas ſay Gyges 
did the ſame thing. Galen obſerves, that women cannot 
be ca/irated without danger of liſe: and Dalechampius; 
on the forementioned paſſage of Athenzus, holds, that 
it is only to be underſtood of ſimple padlocking. 

CASTRATION, in reſpect of brutes, is called GELDING; 
and SPAYING. Sce alſo Fisn. | 

CasTRAT1ON is alſo uſed by ſome phyſicians for cortecting 
the more violent medicines, eſpecially purgatives. Scc 
CoRKECTLON and CORRECTORS. | 

CASTRATION allo denotes the art of retrenching, or cut- 
ting away any part of a thing from its whole. 

CASTREL, a kind of Hawk reſembling the lanner in 
hape, but the hobby in ſize. The ca/trel, called alſo 
keftrel, is of a flow and cowardly kind; ber game is the 
growle, though the will kill a partridge. Sre FAL 
CONRY. | 

CASTRENSIANI, or CasTRENsEs, in Antiquity, an order 

of ſervants in the Greek emperor's houthold, to whom 
belonged the care and ſervice of what telatéd to his 
table and cloathing. They were thus called either on 
account of their attending the emperor when in camp, 
or becauſe they obſerved a ſort of camp diſcipline in the 
court; or rather becauſe they were conſidered as ſoldiers, 
were paid as luch, and had the privileges belonging to 
the military body. The caftren/iani were alſo called 
caſtrenſes miniſtri, and miniſteriani. 
To this order belonged the bakers, butlers, waiters, 
fullers, taſters, &c. They had a head, or ſuperior, 
who was called comes caftren/is, which was a palatine 
dignity under the chambeclain. 

CAS TRENSIS, in Medicine, an appellation given to cer- 
tain contagious and epidemic diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers. 
Sce CamP-diſcaſe, &C. + 

CASTRUM Doloris, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a ca- 
tafalco, or a lofty tomb of ſtate, crected in honour of 
ſome perſon of eminence, uſually in the chucch where 
his body is interred ; and decorated with arms, emblems, 
lights, and the hike. ; 8 
Eecleſiaſtical writers ſpeak of a ceremony of conſecrating 
a caſirum doloris ; the edifice was to be made to repreſent 
the body of the deceaſed, and the prieſt and deacon were 
to take, their poſts, and ſay the prayers after. the ſame 
manner as if the corpſe was actually preſent. 

CASTS may be taken very well from medals on calces of 
lead melted with ſulphur, which form a black illi maſs, 
conſiderably more tough than ſulphur alone. See an 
account of the procgys for making this mateer, &c. in 
Lewis's Commerce. hil. Techn. P+ 354. See Impreſſions 
of MEDALS. ee ee peel 

CASU Con/imili, in Law, a writ of entry, where a tenant by 
courteſy, or for life, aliens in fee, or in tail, or for another's 
life: it takes its name hence, that authority being given 
by ſtat. Welt. 2. to the clerks in chancery, to * new 
forms, as often as any new cafe ſhould ariſe, not under 
any of the old forms; they framed this writ to the like- 
neſs of the other called Caſu proviſe. - 

Casy Proviſa, a writ of. entry. given by the ſtatute of Glo- 
ceſter, in caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or 
ſor term of liſe, in tail: aud lies for him in reverſion 

agaliſt the alience. 3 47 50 

CASUAL, ſomething that happens fortuitouſly, or witlt- 
out any deſign, or meaſures taken to bring. it. to paſs. 

CASUAL death. See DEODAND. 0 a 

CASUAL Sector, in Law, a nominal deſcendant in eject- 
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ment, and who continues ſuch until appearance by or 


for the tenant in poſſeſſion. Blackſt. 
202, 

CasvaL revenues, are thoſe which ariſe from 
confiſcations, deaths, attainders, &c. ; 

CASUAL theology, a denomination given by ſome to what is 
more frequently called caſuiſtry. See CasvisrT. 

Adam Ofiander, chancellor of the univerſity of Tubin- 
„bas publiſhed a ſyſtem of caſual theology, containing 

Co folutions of dubious queſtions, and caſes of conſcience. 

'Theologia Cauſalis, 6 vol. 4to. Tobing. 1682 

CASUALTY, in the Tin Mines, a word uſed to denote the 
earth and ſtony matter which is, by waſhing in the ſtamp- 
ing-mills, &c. ſeparated from the tin-ore, before it is 
dried and goes to the e '>yage 

CASUIST, a perſon who profrflcs to reſolve caſes of con- 
ſcience. Eſcobar has made a collection of the opinions 
of all the caſ/ui/ts before him. I, 

To caſuiftry belong the decißon of all difficulties ariſing 
about what a man may conſcientiouſly do, or not do; 
what is fin, or not ſin; what things a man is obliged to 
do in order to diſcharge his duty, and what he may let 
alone without breach of it. 

M. le Feore, preceptor of Lewis XIII. called the books 
of the caſu;/ts the art of quibbling with God: which 
does not ſeem far from the truth ; by reaſon of the mul- 
titudes of diſtinctions and ſubtilties with which they 
abound, 

CAT, in Zoology. See FEL1s8. a 
The domeſtic cat is diverſified with an almoſt infinite va- 
riety of colours and ſtreaks; but the natural colour, in 
a wild ſtate, is a brown tawny, vatiegated with ſtreaks 
of a pale whitiſh colour. In France the cats are all of a 
bluiſh lead colour, and in the north of Eucope they are 
all white. 

Car, in Sea Langnage, denotes a ſhip formed on the Nor- 
wegian model, and employed in the coal-trade. It is 
diſtinguiſhed by a narrow ſte:a, projecting quatters, a 
deep waiſt, and by having an ornamental figure on the 
prow. Theſe veſſels ufually carry from four to fix hun- 
dred tons. 

CAT, in a ſhip. Sec Car- Heads. 

Car, ſea. See SEa-cat. 

CarT's che, among Naturaliſis, a kind of precious ſtone, of 
a lucid texture, whoſe colours are variable, according to 
the poſition of the ſtone to the light. 

Cat eye is by the Latins called oculus cati, and ſometimes 
onycopalus, as having white zones or rings like the ONYX ; 
and its colour variable like oral, from which laſt it 
differs chiefly by its ſuperior hardneſs. 

The cat's eye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a 
ſtraw-colour, and anſwers the deſcription given by Pliny 
of the aſteria, between which and our cat's eye there ap- 
pears no other difference than that the ancients took their 
denomination from the brightneſs and ſhining of the 
ſtone, whereas the modern name is taken from the figure 
of it. See ASTERI1A. 

CAT-gut, a denomination given to ſmall ſtrings for fiddles, 

and other inſtruments, made of the inteſtines of ſheep 
or lambs, dried and twiſted, either ſingly, or ſeveral to- 
gether. 
Theſe are ſometimes coloured red, ſometimes blue, but 
are commonly left whitiſh .or browniſh, the natural co- 
jour of the gut. They are uſed alſo by watch-makers, 
cutlers, turners, and other artificers. Great quantities 
are * into England, and other northern countries, 
from Lyons and Italy. ey 

Car- harpings, are ſmall ropes,running in little blocks from 

one fide of the ſhrowds to the other, near the deck: 
their uſe is to force the ſhrowds, and make them tight, 

ſor the greater ſecurity of the maſts, and to afford room, 
for drawing the yards in more obliquely, to trim the 
ſails for a ſide-wind, when they are ſaid to be cloſe- 
hauled. e 

Car- heads, in 1 are two ſtrong ſhort beams of tim- 
ber, which project almoſt horizontally over the ſhip's 
bows, on each fide of the bowſprit. One end of the 
cat-head reſts' on the fore-caſtle, and is bolted to the 
beams; the other part projects like a crane, and carries 
in its extremity two or three ſmall ſheaves, about which 
a rope called the cat fall pafſes, communicating with the 
cat-block, which, alſo contains three ſheaves, and is fitted 
with a large ſtrong hook, ſometimes called cat- hook, 
which catches the ring of the anchor when it is to be 
drawn up. "The machine formed by this combination of 
pullies is called the cat, and ſerves to pull the anchor up 

to the cat-head, without tearing the ſhip's ſide with its 
flukes. The cat-head alſo ſeryes to ſuſpend the anchor 
clear of the bow, when it is neceſſary to let it go. 

Car's-head is alſo a denomination given to a ſort of waſte 
ſtony lumps, not inflammable, found in coal-mines. In 
theſe there are frequently impreſſions of ferns. Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 360. p. 970. 


om. vol. iu. p. 


ſorfeitures, 


CAT 


CAr-bolts, in a ſhip, are over the ports, as right with the 
capſtan as they — be: their uſe 12 to vibe the Bis * 
N upon occaſion, by a cable or hawſer called ſtern. 
alt. 

Car of mountain, the name of a beaſt of prey approaching 
to the leopard-kind, See Carus Pardus, and Canis. 

CAr- mint. See CATMINT. 

Car's-pato, denotes a ſlight breath of wind, perceived at 
a diſtance in a calm, by the impreſſion made on the ſur- 
face of the ſea, which ſoon decays. 

CaT-/ſalt, a name given by our ſalt- workers to a very beau- 
tifully granulated kind of common falt. It is formed 
out of the bittern or leach brine, which runs from the 
ſalt when taken out of the pan. When they draw out 
the common ſalt from the boiling pans, they put it into 

long wooden troughs, with holes bored at the bottom for 

2 to dtain out; under theſe troughs are placed 
veſſels to receive this brine, and acroſs them are placed 
certain ſmall ſticks, to which the cat-ſalt affixes iiſelf in 
very large and beautiful cryſtals. This ſalt contains ſome 
portion of the bitter purging ſalt, and is very ſharp and 

ungent, and is white when powdered, though pellucid 
in the maſs. It is ufed by ſome for the table, but the 
greateſt pact of what is made of it is uſed by the makers 
of hard ſoap. | 

CaT-/filver, a name given to certain foſſile ſubſtances, uſually 
called alſo glimmer, and in Latin mice. "they are va- 
rious ſpecies of the braFearia, or toliaceous tales, in 
ſmell ſpangles. Sce Mica. 

CATABAPTIST, a perſon averſe from baptiſm ; particu- 
larly from that of infants. 

The word is compounded of the prepoſition xara, which, 
in compoſition, lighifies again, and Banto, I waſh. 
CAT ABASION, in the Greek Church, a place under the 

altar wherein the relics are kept. 
The word is formed from xazavaiyuy, I deſcend; becauſe 
they went down into it. 

CATABATHMOS, in Antiquity, a ſteep valley, dividing 
Egypt from Africa. 

The word is formed from xaraCarvery, to deſcend; on ac- 
count of the haſtinefs and precipitation of its deſcent. 
CATABIBAZON, in 4/romemy, the *mcon's deſcending 

node; called alſo DRAGON'sS fail. 


CATABULENSES, in the Midale Age, a ſort of miniſters 


or ſeryants in the empire, appointed to conduct the pub- 
lic carriage from one catabulum, or ſtage, to another, 
The catabulenſes appear alſo to have had the charge of 
conveying the public corn to and from the mills: whence, 
in the Theodofian code, they are joined with bakers. 

CATABULUM, in the Middle Age, a kind of ſtable or 
building, wherein beaſts, eſpecially of burden and car- 
riage, were kept for the public ſervice. 

The ancient Chriſtians were ſometimes condemned to 
ſerve in the catabula, that is, to work at the cleaning of 
them, atending the beaſts, &c. 

CATAC, in Botany, a name by 
AGRIMONY, 

CATACAUSTIC curves, in the Higher Geometry, the ſpe- 
cies of CAUSTIC curves formed by reflexion. | 

CATACHRESIS, a figure in Rheteric, whereby an impro- 

er word is uſed inftead of a proper one. 

he word is formed from zataxpagun:, abutor, 1 abuſe 
of xara, againſt, or contrary to, and xpacuai, I uſe. 
The catachrgſis is, when for want of a word proper to ex- 
preſs a thought, we uſe or rather abuſe, a word that 
comes ſomewhat near it: as when we call a perfon who 
has killed his mother, maſter, or prince, parricide ; which 
word, in propriety, is only applicable to him who has 
murdered his father: and vir gregis ipſe caper, is alſo a 
catachrefts. 

CATACLASIS, from xalazzaw, I diftort, in Medicine, de- 
notes a diſorder of the eye, wherein the eye lid is invert- 
ed by a convulſion of the muſcles that cloſe it ; called 
alſo campylon. 

CATACLEIS, in Anatomy, a cartilaginous bone, or rather a 
cartilage in the juncture of the omoplata, or ſhoulder-blade. 

CATACLYSMUS, from Cw. TI deluge, a Greek 
name for a deluge, or inundation of waters. 

CATACOMBS, or CaTAcumBs, CATacumBE, denote 
grottos, or ſubterraneous cavities, for the burial of the 

ead. 
Some derive the word from the Greek sara, and aus; 
a hollow, cavity, or the like. 
Catacombs are alſo denominated cryptæ, and cameteria- 
—_— the word catacomb was only underftood of the 
tombs of St. Peter and 8t Paul; and M. Chaſtclain ob- 
ſer ves, that among the more knowing of the poopie of 
Rome, the word catacomb is never applied to the ſubter- 
raneous burying places hereafter to be mentioned, but 
only to a chapel in St. Scbaſtian, one of the ſeven ſta- 
tional churches; where the ancient Roman calendars ſay 
the body of St. Peter was depoſited, under the conſulate 
of Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. | 


which fome authors call 


CATACOMB 


CAT 


Car Acous is more particularly uſed, in Italy, for a vaſt 


aſſemblage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres about Rome, 


2 at about three miles from that city in the Via Ap- 


pia, ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchres of the martyrs; and, 


which are viſited accordingly out of devotion; and re- 
liques are taken thence, and diſperſed throughout the 


catholic countries, after having been firſt baptited by the 


ope, under the name of ſome ſaint, 
efe catacombs are ſaid by many to be caves, or cells, 
wherein the primitive Chriſtians hid, and aſſembled 
themſelves together ; and where they interred ſuch among 
them as were martyred. Each catacomb is three feet 
broad, and eight or ten high; running in form of an al- 


ley, or gallery, and communicating with others: in many | 


places, they extend within à league of Rome. There is 
no maſonry or vaulting therein, but each ſupports itſelf: 
the two ſides, which we may look on as the parietes, or 
walls, were the place where the dead were depoſited; 
which were laid lengthwiſe; three or ſour rows over one 
another, in the ſame catacomb, parallel to the alley. They 
were commonly cloſed with large thick tyles, and ſome- 
times pieces of marble, cemented in a manner inimitable 
by the moderns. Sometimes, though very rarely, the 
name of ſome of the deceaſcd is found on the tyle: fre- 
quently, a palm is ſeen; painted or engraven ; ot the cy- 
her Xp, which is commonly read pro Chriſto. 

Ir: Monro, in the Philoſophical 'traoſattions, ſuppoſes 
the catacombs to have been originally the common ſepul- 
chres of the firſt Romans, and dug in conſequence of 
thefe two opinions; that ſhades hate the light, and they 
love to hover about the places where the bodies are laid. 
The catacombs of Rome have made the greateſt noiſe in 
the world; but there are ſuch belonging to many other 
cities. Biſhop Burnet deſcribes thoſe of Naples, which 
he ſays are without the city, and much more noble and 
ſpacious than thoſe of Rome. The like are alſo ſaid to 
be in the neighbourhood of all the great towns in that 
part of Italy: and others have been diſcovered at Syra- 
cuſe and Catanea in Sicily, and in the iſland of Malta. 
The largeit, and thoſe commonly ſhewn ſtrangers, are 
the catacembs of San Sebaſtiano, thoſe of St. Agneſe, 
and the others in the fields a little off St. Agneſe: as to 
the catacombs in the church-yard of the Vatican, women 
are only allowed to go into them one day in the year, 
viz. on Whitſun-Monday, on pain of excommunication. 
There are men kept conſtantly at work in the catacombs. 
As ſoon as theſe labourers diſcover a grave, with any of 
the ſuppoſed marks of a faint about it, intimation is 
given to the cardinal Camerlingo, who immediately ſends 
men of reputation to the place, where finding the palm, 
the monogram, the coloured glaſs, &c. the remains ot 
the body are taken up with great reſpect, and tranſſated 
to Rome. After the labourers have examined a gallery, 
they ſtop up the entry that leads into it; ſo that molt of 
them remain thus cloſed : there being only a ſew left 
open, to keep up the trade of ſhewing them to ſtrangers, 
"This, they ſay, is done to prevent people's lofing them- 
ſelves in theſe ſubterraneons labyrinths, which has often 
happened : but more probably ro deprive the public of 
the means of knowing whither and how far the catacombs 
are carried. Monro in Phil. Tranf. N 203. p. 644. 
Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original 
way of diſpoſing of the dead; and appears to have been 
propagated by the Phcenicians, throughout the countries 
to which they ſent colonies : the interring, as we do now, 
in the open air, or in temples, was firſt introduced by 
the Chriſtians. When an ancient hero died, or was 
killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was liable to 
corruption, and for that reaſon unfit to be tranſported 
entire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in order to 
bring home the aſhes, to oblige the manes to follow; 
that ſo his country might not be deſtitute of the benefit 
of his tutelage. It was thus burning ſeems to have had 
its original; and by degrees it became common to all 
who could bear the expences of it, and took place of the 
ancient burying: thus catacombs became diſuſed among 

the Romans, after they had borrowed the manner of 
burning from the Greeks; and now, none but ſlaves 
were laid in the ground. 
Places thus prepared, might afford convenient retreats 
to the primitive Chriſtians; but could never be built 
by them. When the empire became Chriſtian, they 
were again diſuſed ; till the reading of ſome author, who 
mentions them, occaſioned them to be again looked into. 
— As to the famed cypher Xp, it is obſerved to have 
been in uſe among the ancients, loug before Chriſtianity 
aroſe, The abbot Bencini ſays, it was compoſed of the 
Greek letters XP, under which ſomething myſtical was 
comprehended; but no author gives any account what 
that myſtery was. 
CATACOUSTICS, from ala and axzw, I hear, called alſo 
CATAPHONICS, the ſcience of reflected ſounds ; or the 


part of acouſgics, which conſiders the properties of echoes, | 


CATALEPSIS, CaTaLEPsr, from xa 


CAT 


CATADIOPTRICAL eee, the ſame with refleQed 


* TELESCOPE, 
CATADROMUS, from ala and Jeu, I rn, in Anti- 


quity. a ſtretched Noping rope in the theatres, down which 
the FUNAMBULI1 walked, to ſhew their ſkill. 

Some have taken the word to ſignify the hippodrome, or 
decurſorium, wherein the Roman knights uſed to exer- 
cile themſelves in running and bghiing on horſeback. 
But the moſt natural meaning is that of a rope, faſtened 
at one end to the top of the theatre, and at the other to 
the bottom, to walk or run down, which was the higheſt 


glory of the ancient ſebænobates, or funambuli. Elephants 


were alſo taught to run down the catadromus. Suetonius 
ſpeaks of the exploit of a Roman knight, who paſſed 


down the catadromus mounted on an elephant's back. In 
Ner. cap. xi. p. 


- J. 
CATADU PA, a CaTARacrT, or water-fall. 


The word comes from xa ra, downwards, and duætu, to 
make a noiſe by falling, 

The appellation catadupa ſeems to have been peculiarly 
given to a place in Athiopia joining on Egypt, where 
the Nile, which here firſt aflumes that name, ruſhed 
down a ſteep rock into a ſubjacent plain, with a noiſe 
ſo impetuous, that the inhabitants are ſaid to have loſt 
all ſenſe of hearing. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. v. cap. 9. 


Ammian, Marc. lib. xxii. cap. 34, &c. Senec. Nat. 
Qureſt. lib. iv. cap. 2. 


CATADU PFI, Karaduzu, an appellation given by the an- 


cients to the inhabitants about the cataracts of the Nile. 
See CATARACT, 


The catadupi are repreſented as all deaf: being made ſo 
by the continual din of the falling waters. 


CATAFALCO, an Italian term, literally Ggnifying ſcay- 
Fold. It is chiefly uſed for a decoration of architeCture, 


ſculpture, and painting; raiſed on a timber ſcaffold, to 
ſhew a cofhn, or tomb, in a funeral ſolemnity. 


CATAGMATICS, medicines proper to ſolder, and unite 


broken bones; by promoting the formation of a callus. 

eh word comes from xa7a, againſt, and ay, 1 
Teak. : 

Ihe principal catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, gum 


tragacanth, oſtcocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenſe, aloes, 
and acacia. See CUNSOLIDATION. 


CATAGOGION, &kalzywyo, a heathen feſtival at Ephe- 


ſus, celebrated on the cwenty- ſecond of January, in which 
the devotees run about the ſtreets Grefied in divers antic 
and unſeemly manners, with huge cudgels in their hands, 
and carrying with them the images of thei, gods; in 
which guiſe they raviſhed the women they met with, 
abuſed, and often killed the men, and committed many 


other diſorders, to which the religion of the day gave a 
fanction. Du-Cange. 


CATAGRAPHA, Kalay papa, in Antiquity, denote oblique 


hgures, or views of mea's taces: aniwering to what the 
moderns call PROFILES. 

Catagrapha are laid to be the invention of Simon Cleo- 
neus, who firſt taught painters to vary the looks of their 
hgures, and ſometimes direct them upwards, ſome- 
times downwards, and ſometimes ſidewards or back- 


wards, Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxv. cap. 8. cum. Not. 
Hardouin. 


CAT ALECTIC, a term in poetry. — The ancients called 


catalettic verſes, thoſe which wanted either feet or lylla- 
bles; in oppoſition to acatalectics, which are complete 
verſes wanting nothing. 
The word comes from xa7a and any, I end, 
lanau6ayty, t0 c- 
cupy, in Medicine, a kind of apoplexy : or drowſy diſ- 
cate, wherein the patient is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, 
and fixed in the ſame poſture wherein the diſeaſe firſt 
ſeized him; and his eyes open, without ſeeing, or un- 
deritanding. 
Catalepfis is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denomi- 
nated CATOCHE, or catochus, and gelatio, or congelatio. 
Some alſo make it the ſame with, coma vigil; others 
will have it difterent z though wherein the diltinCtion lies 
it is not eaſy to aſſign. 
This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is it eaſy to aſſign its 
caule. Boerhaave takes the immediate cauſe to be an 
immobility of the common ſenſory, in the fituation of 
the firſt acceſs ; whence comes an abſolute ſtagnation 
of the blood in the brain, and a ceflation of all the 
functions of the brain, as well as thoſe depending there- 
on; the muſcles alone remaining in their firſt tenſion; 
and reſpiration, and the pulſe, preſerved, though gene- 
rally weak. 
It is uſually preceded by a long intermitting fever, a me- 
lancholic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the mentes, 
or hemorrhoids, great frights, and intenſe, continued 
meditation on one object. 
Upon diſſection, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum 
ace found very turgid, and the blood cloſe rammed in 
them: it is ſometimes cured by copious hxmorrhages of 
| the 
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the noſe ; ſternutatories, vomitives, and veſicatories, are 


likewiſe applied to good purpoſe. 


It ſeldom paſſes into any other diſeaſe z though ſometimes | 


into an epilepſy, convulſions, madneſs, or atrophy z but 
it commonly ends in death. | 

In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris, we have an account of a woman who had a ſur- 
priſing catalepſy, her members keeping all the poſtures 
they were put into, as if ſhe had been made of wax. 
Ann, 1738. See VALERIAN. 

CATALOGUE, a liſt or enumeration of the names of 
ſeveral books, men, or other thing; diſpoſed according 
to a certain order, 

Catalogues of books are digeſted in different manners, 
ſome according to the order of the times when the books 
were printed, as that of Maittaite ; others according to 
their form and ſize, as the common bookſellers cata- 
logues; others according to the alphabetical order of the 
author's name, as Hyde's Catalogue of the Bodleian Lib- 
rary ; others according to the alphabetical order of mat- 
ters or ſubjects, which are called real or claſſical rata- 
logues, as thoſe of Lipenius and Draudius ; laſtly, others 
are digeſted in a mixed method, partaking of ſeveral of 
the former, as de Seine's catalogue of cardinal Sluſius's 
library, which is firſt divided according to the fubjccts of 
ſciences, and afterwards the books in each are recited 
alphabetically. 
The moſt applauded of all catalagues is that of Thuanus's 
library, in which are united the 1 of all the 
reſt. It was firſt drawn up by the two Puteani in the 
alphabetical order, then digeſted according to the ſci- 
eaces and ſubjects, by Iſhm. Bullialdus, and publiſhed 
by F. Queſnel at Patis in 1679 ; and reprinted, though 
incorrectly, at Hamburgh, in 1704- The books are here 
ranged with juſtneſs under their ſeveral ſciences and 
ſubjects, regard being ſtill bad to the nation, ſect, age, 
&c. of every writer. Add, that only the beſt and 
choiceſt books in every ſubject are found here, and the 
moſt valuable editions. Yet the catalogue of M. le Tel- 
liers, archbiſhop of Rheims' library, made by M. Cle- 
ment, is not inferior to any publiſhed in our age, either 
on account of the number and choice of the books, or 
the method of its diſpoſition. One advantage pecu- 
liar to this catalogue, is the multitude of anonymous 
and pſeudonymous authors detected in it, ſcarce to be 
met with elſewhere. Some even prefer it to Thu— 
anus's catalogue, as containing a greater variety of 
claſſes and books on particular ſubjects. Bibliotheca 
'Thuanea, Par. 1679, 8vo. 2 vols. and Hamb. 1704, fol. 
and $vo. 

The conditions required in a catalogue are, that it indi- 
cate at the ſame time the order of the authors and of the 
matters, the form of the book, the number of volumes, 
the chronological order of the editions, the language it 
is written in, and its place in the library; ſo as that all 
theſe circumſtances may appear at once, In the ſhorteſt, 
cleareſt, and exacteſt manner poſſible. In this view, all 
the catalogues yet made will be found to be defective. 
An anonymous French writer has laid down a new plan 


of a catalogue, which ſhall unite all the advantages, and 


avoid all the inconveniencies of the reſt. Let. a V 
Abbe , ſur un Nouveau Project de Catalogue de Bib- 
liotheque. Par. 1712. | 

The Jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a catalogue of the 
popes z which makes what they call their Prepylæum. 


CaTALOGUE of the flars, is a liſt of the fixed ſtars, diſ- 


poſed in their ſeveral conſtellations z with the longitudes, 
latitudes, &c. of each. 
The firſt who undertook to reduce the fixed ſtars into a 
catalogue, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred 
and twenty years before Chriſt; in which he made uſe 
of the obſervations of 'Timocharis and Ariſtyllus, for 
about one hundred and eighty years before him. Pto- 
temy retained Hipparchus's catalogue, containing 1026 
fixed fiars ; though he bimſelf made abundance of ob- 
'ſervations, with a view to a new catalogue, A. D. 140. 
About the year of Chriſt 880, Albategni, a Syrian, 
brought down the ſame to his time. Anno 1437, Ulugh 
Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made a new catalogue 
of 1022 fixed ſtars; fince tranſlated out of Pertian into 
Latin, by Dr. Hyde. "The tbird who made a catalogue 
from his own obſervations, was Tycho Brahe; who de- 
rermined the place of ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
Rars, for the year 1609, which Kepler, from other ob- 
ſervations of 'Tycho, afterwards increaſed to the number 
of one thouſand, in the Rudolphine tables : adding thoſe 
of Ptolemy, omitted by Tycho, and of other authors, 
fo that his cata/ogue amounts to above 1160. At the fame 
time, William landgrave of Heſſe, with his mathemati- 
cians, Chriſtopher Rothmannus and Juſtus Byrgius, de- 
termined the places of four hundred fixed ſtars, by his 
own obſervations, with their places rectißed for the year 


wm 
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1593; which Hevelius prefers to thoſe of Tycho's. 
Ricciolus, in his Aſtronomia Reformata, determined the 
places of one hundred and one ſtars, for the year 1700, 
from his own obſervations: for the reſt he followed 
Tycho's catalogue; altering it where he thought fit. 
Anno. 1667, Dr. Halley, in the iſlend of St. Helena, 


ſible in our horizon. The fame labour was repeated by 
F. Noel, in 1710, who publiſhed a new catalogue of the 
ſame ſtars conſtructed for the year 1687, 
Bayer, in his Uranometria, publiſhed a catalogue of 1160 
ſtars, compiled chiefly from Ptolemy and Tycho, in 
which every ſtar is marked with ſome letter of the Greek 
alphabet z the biggeſt ſtar in any conſlellation being de- 
noted by the firſt letter, the next by the ſecond, &c; 
and if the number exceeds the Greek alphabet, the re- 
maining ſtars ate marked by letters of the Roman al. 
phabet, which letters are preſerved by Flamſteed and by 
Senex on his globes, The celebrated Hevelius compolet 
a cataloguy of 1888 ſtars, 1553 of which were obſerved 


— 


year 1666, 

The laſt, and greateſt, is the Britannic catalogue, com- 
piled from the obſervations of the accurate Mr. Flame 
ſtecd; who for a long ſcries of years devoted himſelf 
wholly thereto. As there was nothing wanting either 
in the obſerver, or apparatus, we may look on this as a 
perfect work, fo far as it goes. It is a pity the impreſſion 
had not paſſed through his own hands: that now extant, 
was publiſhed by authority, but without the author's 
conſent: it contains 2734 ſtars. There was another 
publiſhed in 1725, purſuant to his teſtament; contain- 
ing no leſs than 3000 ſtars, with their places rectified 
for the year 1689: to which is added Mr. Sharp's cata- 
lague of the ſouthern ſtars not viſible in our hemiſphere, 
adapted to the year 1726. See vol. iii. of his Hiſtoria 
Crleſtis, in which are printed the catalogues of Ptolemy, 
Ulugh Beigh, Tycho, the prince of Heſſe, and Heve- 
lius; together with an account of each of them in the 
Prolegomena. 

CATALONGAY, in Botany, the name given by ſome 
authors to the plant which produces the faba ſancti Ignatii, 
or St. Ignatius's beans, of the ſhops. 

CATALLIS captis nomine diſirictionis, in Law, a writ, 
which lies where a houſe is within a borough, for rent 
iſſuing out of the ſame, and warrants the taking of doors 
or windows by way of dittreſs. 

CATALLIS reddendis, in Law, a writ that lies where goods 
being delivered to perſons to keep till a certain day, are 
not on demand delivered on that day. 

CATALS, Catalla, denote goods or CHATTELS. 

CATAMARAN, Catimoran, in Sea Language, See 
FLoaT. 

CATAMENTIA, from ava and wy, month, in Medicine, 
women's monthly purgations, called alſo MENSEs. 

CATANADROMI, in {chthyography, a term of the ſame 
fignification with the more common word anadromi, the 
diſtinctive term of a ſet of fiſhes, which at times leave 
the freſh water for the ſalt, and afterwards return to the 
freth water again. See ANADROMOUS, 

CATANACHE, in Botany. See Candia Lion's foot. 

CATAPAN, or CaTiran, a name the later Greeks, about 
the twelfth century, gave the governor of their domi- 
nions in 2 
Ughellus and others ſay, catapan was the ſame with capi- 
tancus ; formed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition : 
others derive it from x&7a, juxta, and wav, omne; in 
which ſenſe, catapan was a governor-general, or ma- 
giltrate, who had the direction of all: others will have 
it derived from xatTa wavrroxparopa, that is next after 
the emperor, In which ſenſe, catapan was a ſecond matter, 

fecundus dominus. Du-Cange derives it from xateraru, 
captain; which the Greeks applied to every governor, 
and every man of quality. 

CATAPASM, a dry medicine, compoſed of a mixture 

of powders to be ſprinkled on the body. 
The word comes — xaTa, in, and aacgw, I ſprinble. 
There are catapaſms of divers kinds; ſome odoriferous, 
uſed in the way of perfume ; others fortifying, applied 
to the ſtomach, heart, or head; and others eſcharotic, 
for eating off dead fleſh. 

CATAPELTA, an inſtrument of punifhment, in uſe a- 
mong the ancients. It conſiſted of a kind of a pre(s, com- 
poſed of planks, between which the criminal was cruſhed 
to death. 

CATAPELTZ, in Ancient Writers, ſometimes denote ar- 
rows, and ſometimes engines wherewith either arrows, 
ſtones, or even huge pieces of timber were caſt. Pliny 
afcribes the invention of the catapeltæ to the Syrians z 
Plutarch and Diodorus to the Sicilians. 

It is more frequently written A TAPTU LTA. 


CATAPHORA, in a theme of the heavens, an appellation 
| I given 


obſerved three hundred and fifty ſouthern ſtars, not vi- 


by himſelf: and their places were computed for the 


given to the houſes falling from the third, ſixth, ninth, 
and twelfth angles. In which ſenſe the word ſtands 
oppoſed to anaphora. N 
CaTarHORA, a kind of lethargic, or drowſy diſeaſe; the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called coma. See alſo 
Carvs. . 
The word is compounded of xara, or vr, downwards, 
and @rpw, to bear. | 
CATAPHRACTA, from la, and gpazou, I fertify, or 
arm, in the Ancient Military Art, a piece of heavy de- 
fenſive armour, formed of cloth or leather, fortified with 
iron ſcales or links, wherewith ſometimes only the breaſt, ' 
ſometimes the whole body, and ſometimes the horſe too | 
was covered, | 
It was in ancient uſe among the Sarmatians, Perſians, 
and other Barbarians. The Weoaany alſo adopted it early | 
for their foot; and, according to Vegetius, kept to it 
till the time of Giatian, when the military diſcipline | 
growing remiſs, and field exerciſes and labour diſconti- 
nued, the Roman foot thought the cataphracta, as well 
as the helmet, too great a Joad to bear, and therefore 
threw both by, chooſing rather to march againſt the 
enemy bare-breaſted: by which, in the war with the 
Goths, multitudes were deſtroyed. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. i. 
cap. 79. Veget. de Re Mil. lib. i. cap. 20. 
CAaTaPHRACTA, among Surgeons, denotes a BANDAGE 
of the thorax z thus denominated from its reſemblance 
to a Roman breaſt- plate, called cataphrafia, 
CaTArHRACTA naves, thoſe armed and covered in fight, | 
fo that they could not be eaſily damaged by the enemy. 
They were covered over with boards or planks, on which 
the ſoldiers were placed to defend them: the rowers 
fitting underneath, thus ſkreened from the enemies, 
weapons: | 
CATAPHRACTUS, denotes a thing defended or covered 
on all fides with armour. | 
CararHRAcTUs, or CATAPHRACTARIUS, more parti- 
cularly denotes a horſeman, or even horſe armed with 
a CATAPHRACTA, 
The Cataphrata eguites were a ſort of cuiraſſiers, not only | 
fortiked with armour themſelves, but having their horſes 
,uvarded with folid plates of braſs or other metals uſually , 
lined with ſkins, and wrought into plumes of other forms. 
Their uſe was to bear down all before them, to break in 
upon the enemies ranks, and ſpread terror and havock 
wherever they came, as being themſelves invulnerable 
and ſecure from danger. But their diſadvantage was 
their unwieldineſs, by which, if once unhorſed, or on 
the ground, they were unable to riſe, and thus fell a 
prey to the enemy, 5 
CaTaPHRACTUS pogge, in Zeclegy. Sec POGGE. 
CATAPHRYGIANS, a ſect in the ſecond century ſo. call- 
ed as being of the country of Phrygia. : ; 
They were orthodox in every thing, ſetting aſide this, 
that they took Montanus for a prophet, and Priſcilla 
and Maximilla for true propheteſſes, to be conſulted in 


* 


every thing relating to religion; as ſuppoſing the Holy 


Spirit had abandoned the church. See MoxrAN IST. 

CATAPLASM, popularly called poultice, an external me- 
dicine, in form of a pulp; of a ſoft conſiſtence, like an 
unguent, or cerat; compoſed of various liquors, parts | 
of plants, oils, unguents, &c. according to the variety 
of intentions. 

The word comes from the Greek Eu, illinn, 1 
/[mear or apply outwardly. i | 
[ts ordinary uſes are to aſſuage pain, and ſoften, reſolve, 
diſcuts, or ſuppurate, matter collected in the external 
parts of the body. WP 
The common cataplaſm for thele intentions, is compoſed | 
of white bread, milk, yolks of eggs, ſaffron, and oil of 
roſes, 

CATAPLASMA e cymino, the cummin: ſeed cataplaſm, a form | 
of medicine preſcribed in the late London Diſpenſatory, 
and meant as a ſubſtitute for the London treacle of 
former Diſpenſatories, which has of late been uled only 
externally, and ſor ſuch purpoſes as it is thought this 
will better ſerve for. The compoſition is this: take 
cummin-ſeeds, half a pound; bay-berrics and leaves of 
Tcordium dried, of each three ounces ; of cloves, one 


mix all together into a cataplaſm. 

CarAriAasMaA maturans, a form of medicine in the late 
London Pharmacopoeia ordered to be made in the fol- 
lowing manner : take dried figs, four ounces ; yellow 
baſilicon, one ounce z ſtained galbanum, half an ounce : 
beat well the figs in a little wine or (ſtrong ſtale beer, 
and then carefully mix in the ointment, firſt melted 
with the galbanum. 

CATAPOTIA, from aja, I. ſwallow, dry medicines, 
in a form fit to be ſwailowed whole; otherwiſe called pills. 

CATAPULTA, a military machine, uſed among the an- 
cients, for throwing huge ſtones, and ſometimes, large darts 


ounce ; honey, three times the weight of the whole: | 


and javelins, twelve or fifteen feet long, on the enemy. 
Vor. I. Ne 60, . 


C AT 


The word is originally Greek, from ada and weary, and 
according to Heſychius, denotes a ſpear or dart. Hence 
it is ſometimes alſo written catapelta. 
The catapeltæ were alſo denommated gone, becauſe 
they threw ſharp woodeti weapons; whereas thoſe caſt 
by the baliſtæ were obtuſe, viz. (tones. | 
The catapulia conſiſted of two huge timbers, like maſts 
of ſhips placed againſt each other, and bent by an en- 
pine for the purpoſe ; theſe being ſuddenly unbent again 
y a ſtroke of a hammer, threw the javelins with in- 
credible force. Its ſtructure, and rranner of work- 
ing it, are deſcribed by Vitruvius; and a figure of it is 
alſo given by Perrault. M. Folard afferts, that the cata- 


pulta made infinitely more diſorder in the ranks, than 


our cannon loaded with cartridges. Vide Vitruv. de 
Archit. lib. x. cap. 15. & cap. 18. Petr. Not. ad eund. 


RE. lad: ho 

The catapulta is faid to be the invention of the Sytians. 
— * authors make it the lame with the balli/a; ↄthets 
different. 


CATAPUTIA, a medicinal plant, commonly called the 


leſſer $pURGE. It purges with ſuch violence, both up- 
wards and downwatds, that few phyſicians now venture 


to preſcribe it. 
CATARACT of water, a fall, or precipice, in the chan- 


nel, or bed of a river; cauſed by rocks, or other obſta- 
cles, ſtopping the courſe of its ſtream : ftom whence 
the water falls with a noiſe and impetuoſity. 

The word comes from «aTogparrw, I tumble down with 
violence; compounded of xa7a, down, and fx57w, dejicio, 
T throw down. 

Such are the cataratfs of the Nile, the Danube, Rhine, 
&c. 

In that of Niagara, the perpendicular fall of water 
is 137 feet: and in that of Piſtill Rhaiadr, in North 
Wales, the fall of water is near 240 feet from the 
mountain to the lower pool. | 
Strabo calls that a cataradt, which we call a caſcade; and 
what we call a cataract, the ancients uſually called a cata- 
dupa. Herminius has an expreſs diſſertation De admi- 
randis mundi Cataradtis ſupra & ſubterraneis z where he 
uſes the word in a new ſenſe ; ſignifying, by catarad, 
any violent motion of the elements. 


CATARAcT, from zatapagon, I confound, in Medicine, a 


ſuffuſion of fight, ariſing, according to the opinion 
of the ancients, from a little film or pellicle, which, 
ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the eye, and 
getting betore the pupil, intercepts the rays of light. 
They ſuppoſed that the catarad t was formed by a conden- 
ſation of the more viſcous parts of the aqueous humour, 
between the uvea and the cryſtalline: though ſome take 
it to be a pellicle, detached from the cryſtalline itſelf ; 
which is only an aſſemblage of ſeveral little pellicles laid 
over one another. 

There are two kinds of cataratts, the genuine, and ſpuri- 
o; the ficſt owing to an humour amaſſed in the eye, co- 


agulated and fixed therein, and deſtroying its uſe : the 


latter ariſing from fumes or vapours thrown upon the 
eye by ſome accident; as in a fever, &c. The genuine 
cataraft has ſeveral degrees and ſeveral names: at firſt 
the patient fees, as it were, clouds, moats, flies, &c. 
diffuſed over the objects in view: thus far the catara@ 
is called imaginary; there being nothing yet appearing to 
the eye of another perſon. As the ſuffuſion increaſes, 
the pupil begins to appear of a fea-green colour; ſome-— 
times like the air full of clouds; and then the catarat 
is called water or water-fallen : when the evil is arrived 
at its height, and the matter is ſufficiently coagulated, 
the patient loſes all ſight ; the pupil ceaſes to be tranſpa- 
rent, and becomes white, or brown, or of ſome other 
colour : this laſt ſtate is what we properly denominate a 
catar act. 
But the modern anatomiſts and ſurgeons, ſuch as Heiſter, 
Briſſeau, and others, have adopted and eſtabliſhed a new 
ſyſtem, with reſpeCt to the cauſe and ſeat of this difor- 
der. Obſerving the beginning and progreſs of a catara#?, 
it has been found, that at firlt it lies ſo deep as ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed ; whereas, if it was 2 membrane or an 
inſpiſſation of the aqueous humour, and ſituated in the 
poſterior chamber ot the eye behind the iris, it might be 
eaſily perceived, nor would it appear to lie fo far within 
the eye. In the progreſs of the diſorder, and when the 
patient complains of dimnets of fight, a whiteneſs is ob- 
ſerved very deep on the inſide, without any apparent in- 
ſpiſſation of the aqueous humour ; a circumſtance which 
ſeems to prove, that the cryſtalline humour begins to 
become opake : afterwards the cryſtalline advances to- 
wards the hole of the pupil, and the fight leſſens gradu- 
ally, till the catarat# comes near the pupil and cloſes it. 
No ſuch change of ſituation, it has been obſerved, could 
take place, were the diſeaſe occaſioned by a membrane 
produced in the aqueous humour, or by an inſpiſſation 
of this humour. It has alſo been found in the —_— 
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ſor the catarad, that, after it has been depreſſed and the 
needle raiſed, an opake body, in the form of the eryſtal- 
line humour, appears through the hole of the pupil, ad- 
hering to the end of the needle. To which we may add, 
that, in an operation of this kind, when the eye was 
drawn out of the orbit and opened, the cryſtalline hu- 
mour was found in the bottom of the globe of the eye at 
the poſterior and inferior part of the pupil, to which 
place the operator had depreffed it: it is likewiſe added, 
that after the catara@ is depreſſed, the patient cannot ſee 
without the aſſiſtance of a lens to ſupply the defect of 
the cryſtalline. 

A true catara@ is therefore defined to be an alteration of 
the cryſtalline humour, which loſes its natural tranſpa- 
rence, becomes opake, and at length hinders the rays of 
light from paſſing to the bottom of the eye, to make the 
neceſſary impreſſion on the retina. It muſt be remem- 
bered, however, that, though the catara# is impervious 


to the rays of light, ſome of them paſs obliquely between 


the iris and catara#?, fo that the eye is ſtill able to diftin- 
guiſh light and glaring colours. The cryſtalline, in this 
diſeaſe, is changed into a cream colour, a pearl colour, 
a yellow colour, or a darkiſh grey, & c. It has been faid 
that it ſometimes becomes greeniſh, though Mr. Sharpe 
in a great number of catara#s, never met with a ſingle 
inſtance of this kind : and on this account, it is called 
by the Greeks glaucema, which is the fame difeaſe with 
the cataract. 
In ſome caſes, the catara# adheres to the iris; and if 
there be a complete adhefion of theſe parts, the eye 1s 
incapable of ſeeing at all; and, therefore, as no judg- 
ment can be formed of the tate of the retina or of the 
vitreous humour, Mr. Warner thinks, theſe are ſufh- 
cient reaſons for forbidding the operation of conching : 
and he obſerves, with reſpect to the operation of divid- 
ing the iris from the cataract, which was invented and 
recommended by Mr. Cheſelden, that he never ſaw a 
fingle in{tance of ſucceſs from-it, and therefore that it 1s 
in no circumſtance adviſeable. 
Catara#ts ſpring from very different cauſes : fometzmes 
they are the conſequence of blows, wounds, or punc- 
tures, but not often, When they are produced by ex- 
ternal cauſes, little relief can be obtained from manual 
operation, becauſe other parts of the eye may be in- 
jured, and the diſeaſe is truly complicated. When the 
cataract arifes from an internal cauſe, it is always the 
conſequence of obſtructions in the nutriment and ſecreting 
veſſels of the cryſtalline humour ; and when this 1s the 
only viſible defect in the eye, the patient derives great 
advantages from an operation. 
'Though it be, generally ſpeaking, true, that the cauſe 
of catarafs is the opacity of the cryſtalline humour; yet 
it is certain, that a real membrane has been ſometimes, 
though rarely, found, covering the pupil, or the ſocket 
of the vitreous humour which lies behind the cryſtalline, 
or formed by a kind of pus extravaſated into the aqueous 
humour, in conſequence of an inflammation of the 
choroides. 
Catara#ts have been diſtinguifhed, by ſurgeons and ocu- 
liſts, into various ſorts; as into recent and inveterate, 
incipient and confirmed, mature and immature, ſimple 
and complicated, immoveable and ſhaking, milky and 
purulent, true and ſpurious, curable and incurable ; but 
molt of theſe diſtinctions, as far as they relate to the na- 
ture of the diſcaſe, have no ſufficient foundation in na- 
ture, owing their diverſity of character more to the ima- 
gination of writers, than to any variety of the diſ- 
eaſe itſelf. 
Celſus, and after him Heiſter, have recommended the 
uſe of medicinal remedies in an incipient catarat?. In a 
caſe of this kind, whatever is capable of attenuating the 
Juices, of unloading the diſtended veſſels, and of driv- 
ing a portion of their juices to diſtant parts of the body, 
appears to be capable of doing conſiderable ſervice, 
though it may be little depended on in a confirmed 
catarat?. But when the diforder is grown mature and 
inveterate, recourſe muſt be had to manual operation: 
in order to the ſucceſs of which, much depends on the 
nature of the diſeaſe, and the degree of its maturity, If 
the adheſion of the catara#? to the iris be partial, and the 
retina be perfect, there will be a ſuſſicient quantity of 
the rays of light tranſmitted obliquely, between the iris 
and the catarat, to the lateral parts of the retina, to 
enable the patient to diſtinguiſh light, and fometimes 
too ſuch bodies as are white or red. To judge of this, 
when the operator cannot diſtinguiſh it by his ſight, let 
him ſhut the patient's eye, and rub the lids a little; then 
ſuddenly opening it, he will perceive the pupil to con- 
tract, if the cryſtalline humour does not prevent the 
action by its adheſion. The general criterion of the fit- 
neſs of cataratts for the operation is taken from their co- 
lour ; the pearl-coloured, and thoſe of the colour of bur- 
niſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure the needle, 
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and the maturity of the catara# may be judged of by its 


appearing in every part of an equal opacity; by the pa- 
tient's not diſtinguiſhing an object 38 to him, 


when he is placed with his back to the Jight, provided 
the diſeaſe be not one of thoſe cataratfts, in which the 
cryſtalline remains in the middle of the poſterior cham. 
ber of the eye, Ihe operator ſhould likewiſe examine 
the difeaſed eye expoſed to the I'ght; if he finds the 
cryſtalline of an equal oracity, let him cloſe the patient”; 
eye with his thumbs, then rub the upper lid of that eyc 
which has the catarad, and, ker-ping the other eye ſhut, 
let him open the lids : if he finds the light, which falls 
on the pupil, makes the iris contract; and though ex- 
poſed to the ſame light, it dilates to the half, or the 
quarter, of that degree to which it was contracted; he 
may be aſſured the catara@ is ripe. 


CaTaRacTs, wuching of. This operation is performed by 


penetrating the globe of the eye with the conching needie 
through the tnnica conjuntmn'a, and albugina, at a very 
ſmall diſtance beyond the circumference ot the tunica 
corned, and as exactly as poſſible in a line with the moit 
external part of the circle of the pupil. Ihe needle 
ſhould be introduced threugh tbe coats of the eye, viz, 
the tunica conjunttive, albuginea, ſclerotica, choroides, and 
"tunica retina, With the Rat ſurfaces of the inſtrument di- 
rected upwards and downwards, as leſs violence will be 
done to the coats of the eye in this way, than if the 
blade had penetrated the eye in a tranſverſe direction. 
'The inftrument ſhould be then cautiouſly puſhed for- 
wards, till it appears bebind the pupil, wich it will al- 
ways do, when the eye remains tran'parent, and the 
eye-lids are kept open. The operator next endeavours 
to preſs the catardd gently downwards, and a little out- 
wards, with the flat ſorface of the i[trument ; ani if 
the cataraft ſhould not readily ſubmit, the nec 4} mult 
be carefully moved under it, and gently raiſed up, by 
which means the catarad may be ſeparated from the 
proceſſus ciliares, and aranca below, and at the fame time 
be diſengaged from the inferior portion of the 2211ca v, 
fuppoling it to be ſlightly connected with that mem- 
brane, After the catarat is thus liftes up, the potition 
of the couching needle muſt be altered, and dir-Cted a 
little above the upper portion of the circle ot the pupil; 
afterwards inclining the inſtrument downwards, and ob- 
liquely outwards. Great care ſhould be taken not to 
wound the iris or the proceſſus ciliares. Thus the cata- 
raft will ſometimes be ſo effectually diſlodged from the 
bed of the vitreous humour, and its nutrient veſſels ſo 
erſectly deſtroyed, as to bring on its gradua] decay, 
hen the operation is finiſhed, the patient's eye-lids 
muſt be ſhut, and covered with a rag, dipped in a ſvlu- 
tion of ſaccharum ſaturni, or the pulyis ò ceruſſa compa}. ith 
cold roſe- water, or the extradlum ſaturni mixed with 
brandy, which muſt be very gently bound on with a {oft 
linen roller. The patient ſhould be let blood, and kept 
in a dark place during the continuance of the inffamma- 
tion. He ſhould fit up for ſome hours after the operation, 
in order to prevent the riſing of the cataract, and live ab- 


_ ſtemioufly, takivg only fuch food as requires little chew- 


ing. The catarad is ſometimes apt to riſe again, after it 
has been depreſſed, fo that it has been necetlary to re- 
pow the operation; for the prevention of which, particu- 
ar care ſhould be taken to deſtroy as cffectually as pol- 
ſible, the aranca, by moving the blade of the inſtrument 
in different directions. Warner. See Couching NEEDLE, 
and SPECULUM cui. 


CATARACTS, extratting of. M. Daviel, in 1745, ſirſt be- 


gan this operation for the cure of the cataradt; and out 
of a hundred aud fifteen different operations, a hun- 
dred fucceeded. Though it is ſaid that Mr. St, Yves 
practiſed it about ſixty years before. It is thus deſcrib- 
ed by Dr. Hope, who faw M. Daviel perform it. Af- 
ter having placed the patient in a right line in the 
chair, he places himlelf over againſt, and ſome- 
what higher than the patient: an aſſiſtant holds the 
head ſteady, and another keeps the upper eye-li4 
open, whilſt he with lis left hand, keeps open the 
lower eye-lid. Then he takes an inſtrument like a lan- 
cct, of a myrtle-form point, a little crooked upwards, 
and fixed in a handle; and, making the patient look 
upwards, he pierces the cornea tranſparens at its lower 
circumference, juſt where it joins the ſclerotica, and con- 
veys the point of the inftrument between the cornea and 


iris upwards, beyond the pupil. He enlarges this open- 


ing 0 each fide by the ſame inſtrument ; taking out this 
inſtrument, he introduces another in the ſhape of a nar- 
row lancet, made round at the point, aud fixed in a han- 
dle; with this he enlarges the opening. When this is 
removed, he introduces a pair of crooked ſciſſars, with 
which the opening is enlarged on each fide by different 
ſnips, always-as near as poſlible to the circumference 0 

the cornea, until he has made the opening round two 
thirds of the cornea, He then takes out the ſciſſars, ue 

wv: 
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with a ſmall inſtrument like an ear-picker raiſes the cor- | 


nea, an- with a catarad needle in his hand, broader and 
ſtronger than common, and pointed like a lancet, bs 
cuts the capſula of the cryſtalline through the pupil: 
then preſling gently the globe of the eye with his finger 
from below upwards, the cryſtalline flips out of the ca{- 
ſola, and drops ont of the eye. The aqueous humour 
is diſcharged upon the firſt puncture, and the cornea and 
iris join together. Great ſkill and care are neceſſary, in 
order to avoid wounding the iris, which would endanger 
the eyr. The whole operation requires about two mi- 
nutes, and is attended with little or no pain. This ope- 
ration is in many reſpects preferable to couching z as it 
may be performed at all times, and in all kinds of cata- 
rats, whether they are come to maturity or not, and 
many accidents are avoided. The principal accident to 
which this operation is liable, is an exceſhve evacuation 
of the vitrecus humour at the time of performing it, 
which may occaſion a ſiuking down of the globe of the 
eye, a deformity, and an irrecoverable loſs of fight. 
Phil Tranſ. vol, xlvii. p. 530; vol. xlviii. p. 322 and 
Warner's Deſcription of the human Eye, &c. and Dil- 
eaſes, &c. p. 100, &c. : 
Thoſe who would be farther informed on this ſubject, 
may conſult IIeiſtec, Sharp, Warner, &c. 
CATARACTA, in Ornitho/ogy, the name of a bird of the 
LARUS or ſea-GULL kind, very much approaching to the 
nature of our garnet, but ſmaller, and with ſhorrer and 
weaker claws. It much reſembles the go/hawk. Its back 
and wings are variegated with brown, yellow, and 
white; its breaſt and belly are white, variegated with 
brown ſpots; its wings are long, and, when folded, 
reach to the end of the tail; its legs are grey; its feet 
webbed, and it's ciaws crooked and ſmall. Aldrovand, 
de Avib. See SKUA. 

CATARACTES, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the large 86 A-gull; called in Corn- 
wall, where it is very common, the GANNET. 
CATARRH, in Medicine, an extraordinary diſtillation, or 
defluxion of a ſharp, ſerous humour, from the glands, 
eſpecially about the head and throat, upon the parts ſub- 
acent. 

5 he word is formed from xeTajpew, defluo, I. flow down. 
Catarrhs ate generally occaſioned by a diminution of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration on taking cold; the effect whereof 
is, that the lymph, that ſhould paſs by the ſkin, ouſes 
out upon thoſe glands; and being thus extravaſated, oc- 
caſions irritations, coughs, and all the uſual ſymptoms. 
See CouGn. 


Degory deduces all diſeaſes from catarrhs, which he | 


looks upon as the ſeminary of moſt diſorders of the 
body. 

Catarrhs are of as many ſpecies as the parts on which the 
rheum or matter falls. Hippocrates enumerates eight 


kinds of defluxions from the head, viz, on the eyes, 


noſe, ears, breaſt, abdomen, ſpinal marrow, vertebra, 
and muſcles of the Joins, and ad /acrum. The moderns 
allow only of three ſorts under the name of catarrhs 3 
the firſt, wherein the matter falls on the noſe, more pro- 
perly called con vz A; the ſecond, on the fauces, called 
BRANCHUS; and the third on the thorax, or breaſt, more 
particularly denominated a catarrh. The ſum of which 
is couched in the following diltich : 


Si fluit ad pectus dicatur rheuma catarrhus, 
Ad fauces branchus, ad nares eſto coryza. 


Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a hot and a cold catarrh ; the firſt 
attended with an unnatural heat and pain, and a phlo- 
goſis of the whole body; the excreted lymph being ex- 
cceding thin and ſharp : in the cold kind, all the ſymp- 
roms are more remils. 

Catarrhs are cured by ſoftening the ſerous humours, and 
augmenting tranſpiration, by means of diaphoretics, nar- 

cotic medicines, and diuretics. Smoaking of tobacco is 
recommended as excellent in all catarrhal affections: in 

obſtinate catarrhs, recourſe is ſometimes had to iflues and 
bliſters. 

Catarrhous diſorders, as well as all other feveriſh indiſ- 

politions, are to be treated in a very mild and gentle 

manner. The patient is to be kept moderately warm, 

either in bed, or by means of a fire; he is to abſtain 

from medicines which are too hot, draſtic, and produc- 

tive of commotions, as alſo from hot regimen z becaule 

by theſe.the acrid matter is put into commotion, and a 

fervid diſpoſition conveyed to the parts. The diet is to 

be ſpare, and the drink tepid and wholeſome, In the 

decline of the diſeaſe, however, when the excretions are 

begun, it has been obſerved, that good wine, freely 

drank, has proved beneficial z as it promotes the circula- 

tion of the blood, and maintains an equable perſpira- 

tion, 

When during the diſorder the fæces are indurated, and 


the patient coſtive, beſides water-gruel, decoctions of | 
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manna, prune*, and raiſins, nothing is more proper th in 
emolltent elyſters. When the cough is violent and racks 
ing, it is to be allayed with recent oil of [weet almonds, 
mixed with ſyrup of maidenhair. f 

Catarrhs do not arife from the head only, but ſometimes 
alſo from other parts of the body z the lymphatic veſicl-, 
wherein the ſerotities are contained. as well as the glands 
that ſeparate them, being diftributed all over the body. 


CATARRH, fuffocative, in Medicine, the nzme of a diſgaſe, 


which confiſts in a copious Eruption of a ſerous and mu- 
cous bumour into the veſicles of the lungs z which takes 
its origin from a ſudden congeſtion of humours about 


_ breaſt, and a flaccid and weak (tate of the breaſt and 
ungs. | 


CaTARRH, /ignsof a ſuffocative. This diſcaſe always ſeizes 


the patient at once, without aby previous notice his 
breath becomes extremely diſſicult, and the fulneſs of 
the breaſt is eaſily diſtinguiſned by a found of rattling-of 
a frothy matter at the time of drawing in the breath. 
There is an immediate debility and loſs of ſtrength and 
ſpirits, as the patient calls it, but there is in tealiiy a 
ſpaſmodic tenhon ; this is followed by a reftlefineſs, o 
that the patient cannot ſuffer his limbs to lie a minute in 
the ſame poſture or place; and there is always a de- 
ſpondency in the mind, and the patient thinks he is c- 
tainly going to die. There is vſually cither no cough «t 
all, or at utmoſt, only a very flight and inſufficient one, 
and the very ſtrength to cough is wanting. The breall, 
and even the ribs are ſenſibly affected by this diſcaſcy 
and the eyes always look red and tumid. 

Por fons ſubjef toit. Scarce any one is ever ſeized with 
this diſeaſe, except ſuch as are, according to the common 
acer ptation of the werd, troubled with babitu#l catarr>s, 
or have for many years been ſubject to deſluxions from 
the head upon the fauces and jungs; and the perſons 
molt of all ſubject to it, are old men of a phlegmatic and 
plethoric habit, and who are of that kind of tempera- 
ment which ſubjects people, at other times, to pailies 
and apoplexis. Lean perſons are ſcarce ever afflicted 
with this diſorder, unleſs they have long laboured under 
a violent cough, or have ulcerons diſorders of the lungs. 
Young people are alſo very lite ſubject to this diſcaſe, 
excepting only ſuch as are very corpulent and phlegma— 
tic, and already habituated to large defluxions of this 
kind. Infants alſo, which are very tat, and bave had a 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of their natural - ſweats, ſometimes 
fall into this diſeaſe, but with them it is not ſo violent. 
Cauſes of it. The occaſional cauſes of this diſeaſe are ſeen 
in what has been already obſerved, but its true origin is 
to be ſought for in the head, not in the breaſt or lungs; 
yet, though it is eaſy to ſee what may occaſion a con- 
geſtion of ſuch ſerous humours in the upper parts, it is 
difhcult to ſay how the lungs become rendered fit to re- 
ceive it all at once in this dangerous manner. It is ac- 
cidentally brought on in children, as well by the repul- 
ſion of their cutaneous eruptions, as by the ſtopping 
their ſweats; and in grown people, from the omiſlion 
of habitual bleedings, from coldneſs and dampneſs in 
the air, from ſrequent drunkenneſs, and from an injudi- 
cious treatment of cutaneous humoucs, aud particularly 
from drying up runnings of the eyes. Juncker's Conſp. 
Med. p. 509. | 
Prognaſtics in it. It is very terrible diſeaſe, and very ſpee- 
dily proves fatal; for the patient, if not relieved, uſually 
dies in twenty-four hours. Sometimes it degenerates into 
a fever, and the patient ſeems cured by the change; bur 
the remedy in this caſe proves as bad as the diſeaſe; for 
the fever proves incurable, and becomes a ſettled hectic, 
attended with terrible difhculty of breathing, and finally 
carries off the patient, after making him endure, for 
ſome time, a life of terrible pain. Sometimes it goes ot 
into an aſthmatic laxity of the brealt, attended with a 
cough, and a continual diicharge of large quantities of 
mucous matter by ſpitting; and ſometimes into an abſo- 
jutely cacheQtic flaccidity of the body: and in genera', 
if not carefully treated from the beginning, it either en- 
tails ſome of thele diſorders upon the patient, or leaves 
him in ſo poor and weak a conſtitution, that he becomes 
ealily liable to all the diſeaſes of this kind from the 
ſlighteſt occaſions, 

Grown perſons are ſooner taken off by this diſeaſe than 
young children, with whom it ſometimes continues above 
a week or a fortnight, In old people, the fatal event of 
the diſeaſe is ſo ſudden, that it is often dubious whether 
it were this diforder, or an apoplexy; and in general it 
ſeems probable, that many of the perſons, faid to die of 
apoplexies, die, in reality, of the violent attacks of this 
terrible diſeaſe. 

Method of cure. In the time of the fit a ſtimulating elyſter 
muſt be given, made of a decoction of marjoram, and 
other warm herbs, with colocynth, and a few grains of 
euphorbium, in order to abate the infarction of the breait, 


and give a new courſe to the matter that might add to ir; 


and 
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and when there appears to be a plethora beſides, a vein 
muſt be immediately opened after the clyſter. After this, 
if the ſtomach be nauſeating and uneaſy, let a ſcruple of 
falt of vitriol be given as a vomit, with a large quantity 
of warm water'; arid if the 'patient is of a very phleg- 
matic habit, a few grains of gamboge may be added to 
this, to carry the humour off downward; or, if the caſe 
be very preſſing, a draught of a decoction of aſarum, or 
of tobacco, may be taken, the bad effects of which laſt 
are taken off by a draught of wine with the ſpices; and 
all this time e frictions and ſinapifms applied 
to the lower extremitjes : and finally, to attenuate and 
"diſcuſs the mucous ſtaſis, gentle alexipharmics and ſu- 
dorifics may be given, ſuch as the eſſence of amber, tinc- 
ture of ſalt of tartar, and tartariſed tincture of anti- 
mony; and all nitrous medicines are alſo of the greateſt 
uſe, as they partly mitigate the cauſes, and partly pre- 
pare the humours for evacuation'; and after all theſe, the 
cortex eleutheriæ is of great uſe in diſcuſfing and miti- 
gating the pain. 


As ſoon as the fit is over, the cortoborating medicines 


are to be given, and all things that can reſtore the parts 
to their due tone: of this number are the milder chaly- 
beats, and the like; and with theſe analeptics ate to be 
given, to recruit the fleſh and ſtrength, fuch as emul- 


bons, and a proper diet; and in ſuch as are uſed to 


| 


ſition ſeems left behind, then the gums, which act as | 


wine, the richeſt wines, in moderate quantities, and the 
higheſt ſoods will be of ſervice. If there be perceived 
a fever after the other ſymptoms are gone off, this muſt 
be cured by the gentle alexipharmics, and by powders 
of nitre, and the abſorbents; and if a chronic indifpo- 


diſcutients, are to be given for ſome time, ſuch as the 
ammoniacum and ſagapenum, and a warm regimen is to 
be recommended. And finally, to prevent a return of 
the diſeaſe, bleeding is very proper in the ſpring and au- 
tumn, and purging medicines taken in the intermediate 
time; the patient muſt alfo avoid all violent paſſions ot 
the mind, and mult never ſleep in a damp air. We are 
not to fear bleeding in the time of the fit, becauſe of the 
patient's complaining of want of ſtrength; for as the 
danger of ſuffocation is ſudden and imminent, it mult 
be ſuddenly removed, and when that is done, the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will return in good time: the ſame is allo 
to be alleged in favour of the violent vomits. In people 
of a very phlegmatic habit, bleeding is not neceſſary no: 
proper z but in theſe caſes a vomit is ſafe and right, aud 
uſually gives great relief, eſpecially if the patient has 
eaten heartily tome little time before. Juncker. Conſp. 
Med. p. 513. | 

CATARRHAL fever, a fecondary or ſymptomatic fe- 
ver, by means whereof nature endeavours to correct 
the vitious quality of the lymph, and expel it from 
the body. 

There is alſp a malignant catarrhal fever, nearly akin to 
the petechial FEVER. 

CATASARCA, from aa, under, and oagt, fleſb, in the 
Greek Church, denotes the undermoſt altar-cloth, or that 
next the ALTAR. 

Over the cata/arca is the ANTIMENSA. 

CATASCOPIUM, from xaTaoxonee, / exploreyin Antiquity, 
an exploratory veſſel, anſwering in ſome meaſure to a 
brigantine among us. See B&LGANTINE. 

We find cata/copium uſed in this ſenſe by Cicero, ad 

Attic. lib. v. ep. 11. 

CATASCOPUS, in Antiquity, denotes a sv. 
In Eccleſiaſtical Writers, cataſcopus is ſaid ſometimes to 
denote an archdeacon. 

CATASTA, from xabiseus,. I place, in Antiquity, a wooden 

ſcaffold wherein ſlaves were placed for ſale naked, that 
thoſe diſpoſed to purchaſe might ſee every limb and part. 
The word was allo uſed for an elevation, on which per- 
ſons were executed; and for au engine of torture, other- 
wiſe called EQUULEUS. 
The cata/?a does not appear to have been the ſame with 
the equuleus, but rather a kind of frame or ſcaffold, on 
which the equu/eus was mounted, to render the execu- 
tions more public and viſible. Prudentius calls the cra- 
tis, or grid-iron, on which ſome of the martyrs were 
broiled, ignca cataſta. 

CATASTASIS, in Poetry, the third part of the ancient 
drama; being that wherein the intrigue, or action, ſet 
on foot in the epitaſis, is ſupported, carried on, and 
heightened, till it be ripe for the untavelling in the ca- 
taſtrophe. | 
The word comes from xatarass, conſtitution; this be- 
ing, as it were, the mean, tenor, ſtate, or conſtitution, 

bol the piece. 

CATASTROMATA, from xalarpuvum, 4 cover, in Ancient 
Military Mriters, a ſort of ſcattolds or floorings in ſhips 
of 'war, whereon the ſoldiers were poſted for their de- 
fence in fight. 


The cata/tramata appear to have been chiefly erected over | 
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the head and ſtern of the veſſel, it being in thofe pitt 
that the ſoldiers were moſt commonly bolted. | 
CATASTROPHE, from xzlarpepu, J finiſh, in Poetry, the 
—— or revolution of a dramatic poem: or the tütu 
which unravels the intrigue, and terminates the piece. 
The'cataftrophe made the fourth and laſt part in the an- 
cient drama; or that immediately ſucceeding the ca- 
taſtaſis. | 
The" cataſtrophe is either imple, or implcx ; whence alſo 
the fable and action are denominated. | 
In the firſt there is no change in the ſtate of the prinei- 
pal perſons, nor any diſcovery, or unraveling ; the plot 
being only a mere paſſage out of ajitation, to quiet and 
repoſe. This rataſtrophe is rather accommodated to the 
nature of the epopea, than of tragetly. Indeed we meet 
with it in ſome of the ancients, but it 'is rejected by 
the moderns. In the ſecond, the principal perſon un- 
dergoes a change of fortune'; ſometimes by means of a 
"diſcovery, and ſometimes without. 
The qualifications of this change, or peripetia, fre, that 
it be probable and neceſſary: in order to be probable, it 
is required to be the natural reſult ot effect of the fore- 
going actions; 1. e. it muſt ſpring from the fabjeA it- 
lelfy or take its rife from the incidents; and not to be in- 
troduced merely to ſerve a turn. The diſcovery in the 
cataſtrophe muſt have the ſame qualifications as the cata/- 
trophe itſelf, whereof it is a principal part: it muſt be 
both probable and neceſſary, To be probable, it muſt 
ſpring out of the ſubject itſelf ; not be effected by means 
'of marks, or tokens, rings, bracelets, or by a mere re- 
collection, as is frequently done, both by the ancients 
and moderus. To be neceſſary, it muſt never leave the 
perſon it concerns in the ſame ſentiments they had be- 
fore, but always produce either love or hatred. Some- 
times the change conſiſts in the diſcovery ; ſometimes it 
tollows at a diſtance ; and ſometimes reſults immediately 
from it, which laſt is the moſt beautiful kind ; and thus - 
it is in QZdrpus. 
Mr. Dryden thinks a cutaftrephe reſulting from a mere 
change in the ſentiments and reſviutions of a perſon, 
without any tarther machinery, may be fo managed as 
to become excceding beautiful, nay preferable to any 
other. It is a diſpute among the critics, whether the ca- 
taftrophe thould always fall out happily, and favourably 
on the fide ol virtue, or not? i. e. whether virtue is al- 
ways to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed, in the cata/- 
tr ophe # But the reaſons on the negative ſide ſeem the 
ttrongeſt. Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking cataſtrophe to a 
happy onez becauſe the moving of terror and pity, 
which is the aim of trageCy, is better effected by the 
former than the latter. 
Boſſu divides the cataſtrophe, at leaſt with regard to the 
epopea, into the unravalling, or denoyement, and the ache- 
vement, or finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes the re- 
ſult of the firſt, and to conſiſt in the hero's paſſage out 
of a ſtate of trouble and agitation, to teſt and quiet, 
This period is but a point without extent, or duration; 
in which it differs from the firſt, which comprehends 
every thing after the knot, or plot laid. Ile adds, that 
there are leveral unravellings in the piece; becauſe 
there are ſeveral knots, which beget one another: the 
fhnithing is the end of the laſt unravelling. 
CATCH-FLY, Silere, in Botany. See Campion. 
CaTCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in Norfolk, with 
reſpect to which it is not certainly known to what pariſh 
ic belongs; ſo that the perſon who fiſt gets the tythes 
there, enjoys it for that year, by right of picoccupation. 
CaTcn-PoLE, or CATCn-PoLLE, a term now uſed, by 
way of reproach for a BAL IFE's follower, or aſſiſtant. 
Anciently, it was a term of credit, applied to thoſe we 
now call /erjeants of the mace, bailiffs, or any other that 
uſe to arreſt men on any action. 
Carch-Wonp, among Printers, denotes the firſt word of 
a page, which is put allo at the bottom of the preceding 
page, in order to ſhew how the leaves and ſheets follow 
cach other, and facilitate the folding and binding. 
The French ſometimes only put the catch-2words at the 
end of each ſheet, or even quire or gathering. 
CATCHES, in Clock-HYork, thoſe parts of a clock that hold 
by hooking, and catching hold, 
CAE, in Botany, -a name given by ſome authors to the 
LYCYUM Indicum, or Indian thorn. _ 
CATECHESIS, from zalyx:w, I teach firſt principles, in a 
general ſenſe, denotes an inſtruction given any perſon in 
the firſt rudiments of an art or ſcieuce, but more parti- 
cularly in the principles of the Chriſtian religion. 
Thoſe who give ſuch inſtructions are called cCATECHIST8, 
and thoſe who receive them CATECHUMENS, | 
CATECHESIS is allo uſed for a book containing the rudi- 
ments of the Chriſtian religion, adapted to the uſe aud 
inſtruction of novices. See CATECH1SM. 


Ihe Catecheſes of 8. Cyril, are the principal works of 
that father. 


* 
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CATECHETIC, 
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CATECHETIC, or CATgcitETicAt, ſomething that re- 
lates to oral inſtruction in the rudiments of Chriſtianity. 
In the early ages of the church there were catechetic 
ſchools, wherein ſacred learning and philoſophy were 
taught. Theſe were public auditories, diſtinct from the 
church, but probably adjoining thereto. In a novel of 
the emperor Leo, they are called xaTnxzuira, and re- 
preſented as a ſort of edifices belonging to the church. 
St. Ambroſe ſpeaks of theſe anditories as held in the 
baptiſtery. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. lib. iii. a: 5 10. I 4. 

CATECHISM, Catechiſmus, in its primary ſenſe, an inſtrue- 
tion or inſtitution in the principles of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, delivered viva voce, and ſo as to require frequent 
repetitions from the diſciple or hearer of what had been 
ſaid. 

Anciently the candidates of baptiſm were only to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſecrets of their religion by tradition, viva 
doce, without writing; as had alſo been the uſage among 
the Egyptian prieſts, and the Britiſh and Gauliſh druids, 
who only communicated the myſtery of their theology by 
word of mouth. Shaſteſb. Charact. vol. iti. p. 241. not. 

CaTECHISM is more frequently uſed in modern times, for 
an elementary book, wherein the principal articles of te- 
ligion are ſummarily delivered in the way of queſtion and 
anſwer. 

CATECHIST, Catecheta, he that catechiſes, i. e. inſtructs 
novices in the principles of religion. 

CATECHisT more particularly denotes a perſon appointed 

hy the church to inſtruct thoſe intended for baptiſm, by 
word of mouth, in the fundamental articles of the 
Chriſtian faith. 
The catechifts of churches were miniſters uſually diſtin 
from the biſhops and preſbyters, and had their auditories 
or catechumena apart. Their buſineſs was to inſtruct the 
catechumens, and prepare them for the reception of bap- 
tiſm. But the catechi/ts did not conſtitute any diſinct 
order of the clergy, but were choſen out of any other 
Grade... 

CATECHU, a medicinal aromatic ſubſtance brought from 
the Eaſt Indies; called alſo cachew, and japan: eas th, 
and when prepared, ranked in the number of perfumes. 
It is of a dark purple colour ; very auſtere upon the pa- 
lute, ſeeming to melt in the mouth, and leaving fome- 
what of a ſweetiſh taſte behind it. It is the juice of a 
vegetable, not an earth, as its name imports. 
Notwithſtanding the great uſe of catechu, before that of 
coffee and tea, and its being till frequently uſed by many 
porn eſpecially in France, its nature and origin was 
ong but little known, even among the ableit phy{- 
cians. Some, ſrom its being called Japan earth, ranked 
it among the medicinal earths, and pretend it is found on 
the tops of mountains, covered with the roots of cedars, 
ſerving, as it is ſaid, for their nutrition; and that being 
waſhed in the rivers, and dried in the ſun, it was formed 
into a kind of paſte ; which, brought into Europe, ſerved 
as the baſis of ſeveral peſtels, or lozenges, called cachew, 
Others, with more probability, rank it among the gums; 
and maintain it to be formed of the inſpiſſated decoction 
of a tree in the Eaſt Indies, called cachous ; growing 
chiefly in the kingdom of Cochinchina. Laſtly, others 
took it to be a taCtitious compoſition of ſeveral other 
drugs; eſpecially of the juice of areca, extract of li- 
quorice and calamus aromaticus, and the bark of a tree 
called by the Indians catechu. f 
Cachew, or catechu, is of much eſteem in medicine. It 
is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds; and among 
other effects attributed to it, it is ſuppoſed to ſtop a 
cough, and fortify the ſtomach : belides its ſweetening 
and perfuming the breath, when taken in an impalpable 

powder, mixed with gum tragacanth. 

CATECHUMEN, a candidate of baptiſm; or a perſon 
who prepares himſelf for receiving it. 

The word is compounded of xata, and nxeu, IL /ound, 
The catechumens were diſtinguiſhed from the fideles, not 
only by name, but alſo by their place in the church : they 
were diſpoſed, with the penitents, in the portico or gal- 
lery, at the extremity of the church, oppoſite to the 
choir. Ibey were not allowed to aſſiſt at the celebration 
of the euchariſt ; but after ſermon, the deacon diſmiſſed 
them with this formula, proclaimed three times, te, Cate- 
ehument ; miſſa eſt. 

There were divers orders or degrees of catechumens, in 
thoſe churches and ages where the term of catechizing 
for two or three years was obſerved : but what the pre- 
eiſe number and appellations of theſe orders were, is not 
agreed on. See BELIEVERS. 

CATECHUMENUM, a name given to an upper gallery in 
the ancient churches. 

The name cat-chumeniimt was alſo given to a ſort of ſchool- 
houſe near the church, where the catechumens met to re- 
ceive the inſtruction of the catechiſts. 

CATEGOREMA, from xalyyvpew, I declare, is defined a 
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noun ſubſtantive, ſo abſolute and independent, that it may 
ſtand at the head of a claſs apart. N 

CaTEGOREMA properly denotes the name whereby a 
CATEGORY, or clals of beings, is repreſented. 

CATEGORLEA, in Literary Hiftory, Ariſtotle has a book 
extant under the title of Kartyyopiay, which Curio, Ton- 
ſtius, Vives, and others, deny to be written by him, and 
aſcribe to Andronicus ; but without much foundation, 
ſince that work is cited as Atiſtotle's by Simplicius, Am- 
monius, and Lucianus. , 

CATEGORIARES, a miniſter in the Greek church, whoſe 
buſineſs is to publiſh or proclaim the feaſt days. He 
had alſo the care of the lights, and to fee the church 
kept clean. 7 

CATEGORICAL,-in a general ſenſe, is applied to thoſe 
things ranged under a CATEGORY. | 

CaTEGORICAL, alſo imports a thing to be AnsoLUTE, and 
not reſtrained to conditions. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to HYPOTHETICAL and 
CONDITIONAL. 

A categorical anſwer denotes an expreſs and pertinent an- 
ſwer, made to any queſtion or objection propoſed. 

CATEGOR UMENUM, denotes the PREDICATE, or that 
part of a 33 which is affirmed of the ſubjeR. 
Some miſtakenly call this categorema. 

CATEGORY, in Logic, a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage, of all the 
beings contained underany genus, orkind; ranged in order. 
The word category was borrowed by the ſchools from the 
forum, or courts of juſtice : for as, in a trial, the plain- 
tiff, or proſecutor, in accuſing the criminal, or priſoner, 
mult charge him exprefly, or affirm that he did this or 
that, in poſitive terms: whence the word category, viz. 
from «aTmyogew, to aver, or declare a charge of accuſation : 
ſo in the doctrine of categories every higher may be ex- 
oy and abſolutely predicated, or affirmed, of every 
ower. 

The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all beings, all the ob- 
jeas of out thoughts or ideas, into ceitain genera, or 
claſſes, in order to get a more diſtinct and preciſe notion 
thereof; which claſſes the Greeks call categories, and the 
Latins predicaments. . 

The ancients, after* Ariſtotle, generally make ten cate- 
gories : under the firſt, ail ſubſtantives are compriſed ; and 
all accidents under the nine laſt; viz. quantity, quality, 
relation, action, paſſion, time, place, ſituation, and ha- 
bit; which are uſnally expreſſed, or ſignified, by the fol- 
lowing technical diſtich: 


Arbor, ſex, ſervet, ardore, reft igerat, uſtos, 
Ruri, cras, labo, nec tunicatus ero. 


But as theſe ten categories of Ariſtotle, which logicians 
make ſuch myſteries of, are arbitrary, they ate now almoſt 
excluded. Accordingly, ſome philoſophers think all na- 
ture may be better conſidered under theſe {even things, 
ſpirit, matter, quantity, ſubſtance, figure, motion, and 
reſt : and others make but two categories, ſubſtance and 
atttibute, or ſubject and accident. See on the ſubject, 
and in vindication of the Categories of Ariſtotle, Harris's 
Philoſophical Arrangements, chap, ii. 

CATEIA, in Ancient Mriters, a kind of dart or javelin, in 
uſe among the ancient Gauls and Germans, made of 
heavy matter, and therefore not fitted to fly far, but do- 
ing great execution where it did reach, having withal an 
apparatus by which the perſon who threw it might draw 
it back again. It is ſpoken of by Virgil, En. lib. vii. 
ver. 741. 


Teutonico ritu ſoliti vibrare cateias. 


CATEMIA, a name given by ſome of the writers of the 
middle ages to a ſoft black ſtone. uſed in the ſoldeiing of 
ſilver, and ſome other metals, and more commonly called 
horcus lapis. We do not at this time know what {tone 
they mean. a 

CATENA, in a general ſenſe, a chAI&. 

CATEXA, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 11814 
Lis anticus. 

CATENA patrum, in Feelzfiaſtical Hriters, denotes a ſort of 

commentary on Scripture, compoſed of ſepatate paſſages 
or interpretations of the fathers, reduced to the order ot 
chapters and verſes of the book. 
The firſt who uſed catena in this ſenſe was Thomas de 
Aquinas. The reaſon of the appellation ſeems to be 
this: that a chain conſiſts of ſeveral links conneQed 
together, ſo do theſe commentaries conſiſt of a number 
of different paſſages, or the ſentences and expoſitions 
of different writers, tacked together ſo as to form one 
work. Fabr. Bibl. Græc. tom. vii. lib. v. cap. 17. 

CATENARIA, in the Higher Geometry, a mechanical curve 
line, which a chain, or rope, forms itſelf into, by its 
own weight, when hung freely, between two points of 
ſuſpenſion, whether thoſe points be horizontal or not. 
The nature of this curve was inveſtigated by Galilzo, 

who 
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who ſuppoſed it to be the ſame with the parabola z but 
though .Jungius detected this miſtake, it was not diſco- 
vered till the year 1691, when M. J. Bernouilli publiſhed 
it as a problem in the Ada Eruditorum. Dr. D. Gre- 
gory, in 1697, publiſhed a method of inveſtigating the 
roperties before diſcovered by Bernouilli and Leibnitz. 
bil. Tranſ. abt. vol. i. p. 39, &c. Where he ſhews, that 
an inverted catenaria is the beſt figure for an arch. Ber- 
vouilli Opera, vol. i. p. 48, &c. and vol. iii. p. 491, &c. 
To conceive the general nature or character of this curve, 
ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible (See Tab, Geom. fig. 25.) 
che two extremes of which, F and D, are firmly fixed 
in thoſe points; by its weight it is bent into a certain 
curve FAD, which is called the catenaria. 
Let BD and bd be parallel to the horizon, AB perpen- | 
dicular to BD, and DF parallel to AB; and the points 
B, V infinitely near to each other. From the laws of me- 
chanics, any three powers in equilibrio, are to one an- 
other, as the lines parallel to the lines of their direction 
(or inclined in any given angle), and terminated by their 
mutual concourſes : hence, if D 4 expreſs the abſolute 
gravity of the particle D (as it will, if we allow the 
chain to be every way uniform), then DJ will expreſs 
that part of the gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon 
Dad; and by the means. of which, this particle endea- 
vours to reduce itſelf into a vertical poſition z and as it 
proceeds from the ponderous line D A, it is, ceteris pari- 
bus, proportional to the line AD, which is the cauſe of it. 
Farther, the lineola 4, will expreſs the force which 
acts againſt that conatus of the particle D 4, by which it 
endeayours to reſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendicular 
to the horizon, and hinders it from doing ſo. This force 
is conſtant, being no other than the reſiſtance of the 
point A; and may therefore be expreſſed by any given | 
right line a. Suppoſing the curve F AD, therefore, as be- 
fore, whole vortex (the loweſt point of the catena) is A, 
axis AB, ordinate BD; fluxion of the axis D 4=Bb;z 
fluxion of the ordinate 43; the relation of theſe two 
fluxions is thus, viz. D: 34:: D A curve: a; which 
is the fundamental property of the curve, and may be 
thus expteſſed (putting AB=x, and BD=y, and AD=c) 
. a Xx 
72 
CATERER, Sce Puxvrrox. 
CATERGI, the name of the public carriers in the Grand 
Seignior's dominions, who give earneſt to the merchants, 
and others, as a ſecurity that they will carry their goods, 
or not ſet out with them. 
CATERPILLAR, Eruca, in Inſectology. The caterpillar 
ſtate is that through which every butterfly muſt pals be 
| fore it arrives at its perſection and beauty, and in the ; 
ſame manner all the known winged animals, except only 
the PUCERON, paſs through a reptile ſtate, none of them, 
except this, being produced in the winged form. The 7 
change from caterpillar to butterfly was long eſteemed a 
fort of metamorphoſis, a real change of one animal into 
| another ; but this is by no means the caſe. The egg of 
a butterfly produces a butterfly, with all the lineaments 
of its parent, only theſe are not diſcloſed at firſt, but, 
for the greater part of the animals life, they are covered 
with a ſort of cafe, or muſcular coat, in which are legs 
for walking, winch only ſuit it in this ſtate z but its 
mouth takes in nouriſhment, which is conveyed to the 
included animal, and, after a proper time, this covering ' 
is throbn off, and the butterfly, which all the while 
might be diſcovered in it by an accurate obſerver, with 
the help of the microſcope, appears in its proper form. 
Before it paſſes into this ſtate, however, there requires a 
time of reſt for the wings to harden, and the ſeveral 
other parts to acquire their proper firnmeſs; this is 
tranſacted in a time of perfect reſt, when the animal lies 
in what is called the nymph or-cryſalis ſtate, in appear- 
ance only a lump of unenlivened matter. There is a 
ſettled aud determinate time for cach of theſe changes in 
every ſpecies; but in the feveral different kinds the pe- 
riods are very different. Some caterpillars are produced 
from the eggs of their pareat Has" in ſpring, as ſoon 


as the trees, on whoſe leaves they are to feed, begin to 


bud; after a life of thirteen days, they paſs into their 
<hryſalis Rate; and, after remaining at teſt three weeks 
in that, they iſſue forth with wings, with all the beauty 
of their parents. | 
As ſoon as they arrive at this their final ſtate, their wings 
are ſcarce dry before they ſeek to copulate or propagate 
their ſpecies z this done, the male dies, and the female 
only lives to depeſit her eggs, and then follows him. 
Ibis is their whole buſineſs ; nature never intending that 
they ſhould eat in this ſtate, has given them no organs 
for that purpoſe ; ſo that they muſt neceflarily die of 
bunger 8 could they eſcape their natural death, or 
the great devourers of them the birds. Many ſpecies of 


theſe ſpring butterllies have no farther being, except in 
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the embryo included in the egg, till the ſucceeding ſpring, 
they lay their eggs very carefully, and in extremely nice 
order, round about the ſtalk of a perennial plant; or the 
young branch of a tree, and there they remain through 
the heats of the ſummer, and colds of the winter, and 
are never hatched till the ſucceeding ſpring z and though 
thus expoſed, it is obſervable that the ſevereſt winters do 
them no harm. Other ſpecies of theſe are ſooner 
hatched from the egg, and live the remainder of the ſum- 
mer on the leaves of the trees. They, after this, paſs 
the whole winter in the caterpillar-ſtate, uſually hidin 
themſelves in ſome ſheltered place, covered with webs 
of their own ſpinning. Theſe remain torpid all the 
winter, and, at the return of ſpring, leave their webs 
as the others do their eggs, and feed a few weeks longer, 
after which they paſs through the chryſalis ſtate to their 
perfect form. The butterfly of this ſpecies, therefore, 
enjoys a much longer time of life than the other which 
remains ſo long in the egg; though the ultimate dura. 
tion of the animal, from its excluſion from the parent, 
till its death, is much the ſame ; ſo great a part of it be- 
ing paſſed in the egg-ſtate by the one, and ſo ſmall x 
part by the other. 
Other ſpecies of theſe animals remain the whole winter 
in the chryſalis ſtate, and are butterflies in ſpring, and, 
after paſſing the middle of fummer in the egg, are cater- 
pillars in the autumn. The difference of this ſtage of 
life is remarkably great, in proportion to the whole du- 
ration of the animal; in ſome ſpecies it does not exceed 
a fortnight, and in others continues eleven months. 
There is no ſign of ſex in the animal, while in the cater- 
pillar ſtate ; the propagation of the ſpecies is the buſi- 
neſs of the creature in its ultimate perfection, and, till 
that, theſe parts are never excluded. One female but- 
terfly, when ſhe has been impregnated by the male, will 
produce three hundred or four hundred eggs, or even 
more, 

There is no way of knowing the different ſexes of theſe 
little creatures, by viewing the parts; but the whole 
figure and manner of the animal makes the difference. 
The ſemales are always larger than the males; they are 
alſo more flow in their motions ; and ſome of them have 
no wings, or, at the utmoſt, only very {mail ones, The 
mals, however, have a fort of beards, more beautiful 
than de antennes or horns of the females; the female is 
much (iroager, as well as bigger, than the male, and 
not unfreq1ently, at the approach of danger or dilturb- 
ance, flies away with him iu the time of copulation. 

On diſſecting the female, her «ter«s affords an aftoniſh- 
ing light; the number of eggs in the tubes is amazing; 
but theſe have not all the ſame figure ; and in ſome ſpe- 
cies, as the ülk worm, &c. the eggs are of a beautiful 
blue ; if any yellowiſh ones are ſeen among them, they 
are judged to be defective. See STIGMATA. 

The care of all the butterfly-tribe, to lodge their eggs in 
ſafety, is ſurpriſing. Thoſe whoſe eggs are to be hatched 
in a few weeks, and are to live in the caterpillar ſtate 
during part of the remaining ſummer, always lay them 
on the leaves of ſuch plants as will afford them a proper 
nouriſhment; but, on the contrary, thoſe whoſe eggs 
are to remain unhatched till the following ſpring, al- 
ways lay them on the branches of trees and ſhrubs, and 
uſually are careful to ſelect ſuch places as are leaſt ex- 
poſed to the rigours of the enſuing ſeaſon, and fre- 
quently cover them from it in an artful manner. Some 
make a general coat of a hairy matter over them, taking 
the hairs from their own bodies for that purpoſe z. others 
Hide themſelves in hollow places in trees, and in other 
ſheltered cells, and there live in a ſort of torpid ſtate 
the whole winter, that they may depoſit their eggs in the 
ſucceeding ſpriag, at a time when there will be no ſeve- 
rities of weather for them to combat. The day-butter- 
flies only do this, and of thoſe but a very few ſpecies ; 
but the night ones, or phalene, all without exception, 
lay their eggs as ſoon as they have been in copulation 
with the male, and die immediately afterwards. 

It is well known that the common and natural food of 
theſe creatures is the leaves and verdure of vegetables; 
yet as weak and harmleſs as they ſeem, they will many 
of them deſtroy their fellows whenever they get an op- 
portunity. Reaumur gives us an inſtance of this in 
twenty caterpillars of the oak, which he kept in a box, 
with a ſufficient quantity of their natural food, yet their 
numbers daily decreaſed, till at length there remained 
only one. This is, however, only the caſe in ſome few 
ſpecies, the generality of theſe animals being very peace- 
able, many ſpecics living together in the fame place, 
without moleſting one another. Theſe ſpectes, how- 
ever, though freed from theſe dangers, are expoſed to 
others of a much more terrible kind ; the worms'or mag- 
gots of ſeveral forts of flies are frequently found about 


them, ſome preying upon their outſide, others lodged 


within 
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with them, under the ſkin, but both kinds eating the 
poor defenceleſs creature up alive. Thoſe which feed 
on the outſides are eaſily diſcoyered, the others are more 
hid, and frequently the caterpillar, which ſeems very 
hearty and vigorous, and very fleſhy, ſhall be found, 
upon opening, to be a mere (kin, the internal parts be- 
ing all eaten away, and all the food that he ſwallows 
ſerving only to feed a vaſt number of worms, or mag- 
gots, which crawl about at liberty within him. Theſe 
devouring worms are of many different ſpecies, ſome 
being of the gregarious, ſome of the ſolitary kinds, and 
ſome ſpinning webs of their own ſilk to transform them- 
ſelves in, others undergoing that change without any 
ſuch covering. The beautiful cabbage-caterpillar is one of 
thoſe unhappy kinds which frequently are infeſted with 
the gregarious kinds, large numbers of which ſpin them- 
ſelves webs one after another, and afterwards come out 
in ſhape of the parett-ily, to whoſe eggs they owed 
their origin. | 

Theſe inteſtine enemies are a ſure prevention of the but- 
terſly's appearing at its proper time; and as many of the 
former naturaliſts, who knew what butterfly to expect 
from a peculiar ſpecies of caterpillar which they pre- 
ſerved, oſten faw a parcel of flies come out in the place 
of it, they having no idea that the fly had laid its eggs 
in the fleſh of the poor creature, ſuppoſed that this was 
one of the natural transformations of the creature, and 
that certain ſpecies of the caterpillars ſometimes produced 
butterflies, ſometimes ſmall flies. 

Theſe, and many other deſtroyers, among which the 
birds are to be reckoned in the principal place, ſerve a 
noble purpoſe in preventing the too great numbers of 
theſe miſchevious animals. Their uſual habitation be- 
ing the leaves and flowers of plants, they are, in their 
feeding, much expoſed to all thoſe deſtroyers ; yet na- 
ture has taken care to preſerve a great number, by mak- 
ing many of them ſo exactly of the colours of the leaves 
they feed on, that they are not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
them; and by giving others a caution of keeping on the 
under part of the leaves, and being, by that means, out 
of fight. But ſome ſpecies are much lels expoſe, and 
of much more miſchief to the plants they feed vn, by 
devouring more eſſential parts of them. Of thele ſome 
eat the roots, aud others the interior part” of che trunk, 
deſtroying the veſſel that imbibe, and thote that ciitri- 
bute the juices. Theſe are diiferent from the common 
caterpillars, in that their ſkin is much leſs tough and 
hard, and theſe are ſecure from our obſervation, and, in 
general, from their great deſtroyers the birds, They 
are not, however, abſolutely fate from the common dan- 
gers of the other ſpecies; for there are a kind of worms 
that find their food and habitation even in the bodies of 
theſe. 

The root-caterpillars, and thoſe which live within the 
branches of plants, are much more eaſy found out. The 
roots of ſcrophularia, and the ſtalks of letruces, and 
ſome other plants, afford caterpillars which ſeem all of 
the ſame ſpecies. Thoſe found in the lettuces are ex- 
tremely plentiful ſome years, and deſtroy valt quantities 
of that plant. Theſe uſually have their fitſt habitation in 
the ſtalk, near the root, 

Nothing more ſurpriſes us, in regard to inſects, than 
their induſtry ; and in this the caterpil/ars yield to no kind, 
not to mention their ſilk, the ſpinning of which is one 
gicat proof of it. The {heaths and cates which ſome of 
theſe inſets build for the paſſing their transformations 
under, are, by ſome, made of the filk, with their own 
hair, mixed with pieces of bark, leaves, .and other parts 
of trees, with paper, and other materials; and the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe is well worthy our attention, 
There are others whoſe workmanſhip, in this article, far 
exceeds theſe. There is one which builds in wood, and 


is able to give its cale a hardnels greater than that of the 


wood itſelf in its natural ſtate. 'This is the ſtrange 
horned caterpillar of the willow, which is one of thoſe 
that eat their exuvie. This creature has extremely ſharp 
teeth, and with theſe it cuts the wood into a number of 
ſmall fragments; theſe fragments it aftewards unites 
together into a caſe, of what ſhape it pleaſes, by means 
of a peculiar ſilk, which is no other than a tough and 
viſcous juice, which hardens as it dries, and is a ſtrong 
and firm cement. The ſolidity of the caſe being thus 
provided for, we are to conſider, that' the caterpillar in- 
cloſed in it is to become a butterfly, and the wonder is, 
in what manner a creature of this helpleſs kind, which 

has neither legs to dig, or teeth to gnaw with, is to 
make its way out pf ſo firm and ſtrong a lodgment as 
this in which it is hatched. It has been ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that the butterfly, as ſoon as batched, diſcharged 
a liquor which ſoftened the viſcous matter that holds 
the caſe together, and ſo its ſeveral fragments falling to 
pieces, the way out lies open. This is evideatly the 


| 


| 
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truth of the cafe, though thoſe who ſuppoſed it, did it 
by mere conjeQure; for, on a ſtrict examination, this 
liquor is always to be found in the animal, aud is of the 
moſt proper kind ſor ſuch a ſervice. Reaumur judged, 
from the effects, that this liquor muſt be of a fingular 
nature, and very different from the generality of animal 
fluids; and in diſſecting this creature in the caterpillar 
ſtate, there will always be found near the mouth, and 
under the &/ophagus, a bladder, of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
pea, full of a limpid liquor, of a very quick and pene- 
trating ſmell, and which, upon divers trials, proves to 
be a very powerful acid; and, among other properties, 
which it has in common with other acids, it ſenſibly 
ſoftens the glue of the caſe, on a common application. 
It is evident that this liquor, beſides its uſe to the cater- 
pillar, remains with it in the chryſalis ſtate, and is the 
very thing that gives it a power of diſſolving the ſtruc- 
ture of the caſe, and making its way through in a pro- 
per manner, at the neceſſary time. Dr. Boerhaave has 
adopted the opinion, that there are no true acids in ani- 
mals, except in the ſtomach, or inteſtines ; but this fa- 
miliar inſtance proves the error of that determination. 
Phil. Tranſ. abc. vol. ix. p. 39, &c. 
Another very curious and myſterious artifice, is that by 
which ſome ſpecies of caterpillars, when the time of their 
changing into the chryſalis ſtate is coming on, make 
themſelves lodgments in the leaves of the trees, by roll- 
ing them up in ſuch a manner as to make themſelves a 
ſort of hollow cylindric caſe, proportioned to the thick- 
neſs of their body, well defended againſt the injuries of 
the air, and Carefully ſecured for their ſlate of tran- 
quility. 
Beſides theſe caterpillars, which in this manner roll up 
the leaves of plants, there are other ſpecies which only 
bend them once, and others which, by means of thin 
threads, connect many leaves together to make' them a 
cafe. All this is a very ſupriſing work, but all much 
injector to this method of rolling. 
The diſicrent ipecies of caterpil/ars have different inclina- 
tions, not only in their ſpinning, and their choice of 
food, but even in their manners and behaviour one to 
another. Some never part company from the time of 
their being batched to their laſt change, but live and 
feed together, and undergo togtther their laſt change into 
the chryſalis-ttate, Others ſeparate: one from another 
as ſoon as able to crawl about, and each hunts its for- 
tune ſingle; and there are others which regularly live to 
a certain time cf their lives iu community, and then ſe— 
parate each to ſhift for itſelf, and never to meet again 
in that ſtate, Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſect. vol. ii. paſſin. 
Caterpillags are very deſttuctixe and pernicicus in gar- 
dens, particularly thoſe of two ſpecies. The one of 
theſe is that which alter wards becomes the common white 
butterfly. This 1s of a yellowiſh colour, ſpotted with 
black, and infeſts the leaves of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and the Indian crets, of which it cats off all the tender 
parts, leaving only the fibres entire, fo that whole plan- 
tations are often ſeen deltroyed by them in autumn, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are ncar large buildings, or ate crouded 
with trees. There is no remedy againſt this evil, but 
the pulling the creatures off betore they are ſpread from 
their neſts, and watching the butterflies, which are daily, 
in the hot weather, depoſiting their eggs on theſe plants. 
Theſe, however, feed principaily on the uuilide of the 
leaves of the plants, and are therefore the eaher taken 
off; but the other kind lives near the centre, and there- 
fore is with much more difficulty diſcovered. Thijs is 
much larger, and the ſkin is very tough, and of a brown 
colour, It is called, by the gardeners, a grub, and is 
extremely pernicious. Ihe eggs which produce it arc 
uſually depoſited in the very heart, or centre, of the 
plant, particularly in cabbages; and the creatute, when 
formed and grown to ſome {izr, cats its way tarough 
all the leaves, and leaves its dung in great quantity be- 
hind it, which ſpoils.the cabbage. "Thus inſect alſo bur- 
rows under the ſurface of the ground, and makes fad 
havock among young plants, by eating off their tender 
ſhanks, and drawing them into the holes. 1his miſchief 
is chiefly done in the night ; but wherever a plant is ſeen 
thus deltroyed, it the earth be ſticred with a finger an 
inch deep, the creature will be certainly found, and this 
is the only way of deſtroying them. Miller. 
When theſe inſects attack fruit- tiees, the bell method of 
driving them off is to boil together à quantity of rue, 
wormwood, and the common tobacco, of each cdual 
parts, in common water ; to make the liquor very ſtrong, 
and ſprinkle it on the leaves and young branches every 
night and morning, during the time when the fruit is 
ripening. 
In Dr. Hawkeſworth's Account of the Voyages to the 
South Seat, vol. iii. p. 520, we have the following ac- 
count of a kind of ſmall green caterpillar, which the 


voyagets 


— wi 


them, leaving the outer 
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voyagers found in great numbers, on the true Weſt GE 
dian mangroves. Their bodies were thick ſet with hairs, 
and they were ranged on the leaves fide by fide like files 
of ſoldiers, to the number of twenty or thirty together. 
When they touched them, they found that the hair on 


their bodies had the quality of a nettle, and gave them 


a much more acute, though leſs durable pain. 


CaTERPILLAR, Connaught. See Connaught WORM. 
CATERPILLARS, water, Eruce aquatice.—lIt might ſeem 


incredible that there is any ſuch creature as a caterpillar, 
whoſe natural habitation is under water; but experience 
and obſervation prove that there are ſuch, and tht they 
feed on the water-plants as regularly as the Common 
kinds do on thoſe at land. Theſe are not named at ran- 
dom, like many of the aquatic animals of the larger 
kinds, the ſea-wolf, and the ſea-horſe, &c. which might 
as well be called any thing elſe as wolves and horſes, 
but they are properly what they are called, and do not 
reſpire in the manner of the fiſh-tribe, but by their ſtig- 
mata, as other caterpillars, M. Reaumur, in his obſerva- 
tions, met with two ſpecics of theſe, the one upon the 
potamogiton, or pond-weed, the other upon the lenti- 
cula, or duck-meat. Theſe are both very induſtrious 
animals; but the firſt being much the larger, its opera- 
tions are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

This, though truly an aquatic animal, ſwims but badly, 
and does not at all love to wet itſelf, The parent-but- 
terfly lays her egg on a leaf of the potamogiton, and, as 
ſoon as the young caterpillar is batched, it gnaws out a 
piece of the leaf of a roundiſh ſhape. This it carries to 
another part of the ſame leaf, and Jays it in ſuth a man- 
ner, that there may be a hollow between, in which it 
may lodge. It then faſtens down this piece to the larger 
leaf with ſilk of its own ſpinning, only leaving certain 
boles at which ic can put out its head, and get to gnaw 
any of the leaves that are near. It eaſily gets out, though 
the aperture be naturally ſmall, fince a little force from 
the body bends up the upper leaf, and bends down the 
lower, both being flexile; and when the creature is out, 
it has a ſort of down that defends itſelf from being 
wetted, and the natural elaſticity of the leaves, and of 
the Glk, join the aperture up again, ſo that no water 
can get in. The leaves of this kind of plant are alſo 
naturally very ſlippery, and not eaſily wetted by water, 


It ſoon happens, that this habitation becomes too ſmiall | 
for the animal, in which caſe it makes juſt ſuch another, 


and aſter that, at times, ſeveral others, each being only 
made fit for it at the ſize it is then of. The changes of 
this creature into the chtyſalis and butterfly ſtate, are in 
the common method. The butterfly gets out of a chry- 
ſalis which was placed on the ſurface of the water, the 
iightneſs of the animal eaſily ſuſtains it on the water till 
its wings are dried, and it then leaves that element never 
to return to it again. Mem. Acad. Par. 1736. 


CATERPILLARS, wood, Eruce ſytveſires, the name of a 


genus of caterpillars which do not live in the manner of 
others on leaves of trees or plants, or open to our ob- 
ſervation, but under the bark, in the trunk and branches, 
and in the roots of trees, and ſometimes in the body of 
truits. | 

"Theſe are eaſily diſlinguiſhed from thoſe worms and mag- 
gots which are found in roots and fruits, and owe their 
origin to flies of another kind; but are ſubject to be 
confounded with a ſort of animals, called by M. Reau- 
mur, falſe, or baſtard caterpillars, which carry a great re- 
ſemblance in their figure to the real caterpillars, but 
which have more legs than any of the true ones have, 
and are finally tfansformed into four winged flies, which 
are not true butterflies. 

be butterflies which are the parents of thoſe caterpillars 
which live immuted in trees or fruits, lay their eggs on 


the ſurface, and the young caterpillars, when hatched, 


cat their way in. 
What appears ſomething ſurpriſing, however, in this, is, 
that there uſually is only one caterpillar in a fruit, which 


is large enough to afford food to a large number; and if 


there are ſometimes found two creatures within, one is 
uſually a caterpillar, the other a worm of ſome other 
kind. The whole occaſion of which is, that the opera- 


tion of penetrating into the fruit, is ſo difficult to the | 


young animal, that it ſeldom ſucceeds in it ; and though 
the butterfly depoſits many eggs on each fruit, and theſe 
all hatch, yet it is only here and there one on a fruit that 
can find the way into it. 
Theſe creatures, when once lodged in their priſon, have 
nothing to do but to eat 1 the ſubſtances which incloſe 
ard ſhell unhurt, which ſtill 
ſerves as a caſe for them; this is a very frequent Caſe in 
the grains of corn, where the farinaceous ſubſtance 
ſerves as aliment, and the hard outer {kin becomes a firm 
hollow caſc afterwards for the animal. The farinaceous 
ſubſtance in this caſe uſually proves enough for the ani- 
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mal in its caterpillar ſtate z but if it does not, the cf. 
ture has recourſe to a very ſingular expedient ; it eat; 
again its own excrements, and finds its now ſtronge: 
ſtomach' able to ſeparate nouriſhment ſrom that very 


matter, which had before paſſed off from its weaker tg. 


mach undigeſted. 

Of theſe ſpecies of caterpillars, ſome go out of their priſon 
in order to change into their chryſalis, and thence into 
their butterfly ſtate; but the greater number temain 
there, and paſs through all their changes within. 


| Theſe caterpillars, like all the other kinds, have certain 


fleſh-eating. worms, whoſe parents are of the fly-kind; 
for their terrible enemies and deſtroyers; and it is not 
unfrequent, on opening one of thefe ſpoiled fruits, in- 
ſtead of the expected caterpillar, to find a fly juſt ready 
to come out; this has been produced from the chryſalis 
of a worm, which had before found its way into the 
3 bay — caterpillar, which was the original! 
poſſeſſor of the place. A. D. S. an. 1736; a - 
mur, Hiſt, des Ind. tom. 11, ne 


CATERPILL AR-eaters, a name given by ſome authors to a 


ſpecies of worms which are bred in the body of a cater. 
Pillar, and eat its fleſh : theſe are owing to a certain kind 
of fly which lodges her eggs in this animal, and they, 
after their proper changes, become flies like their pa- 
rents. 

M. Reaumur has given us, in his Hiſtory of Iaſecds, 
ſome very curious particulars in regard to theſe little 
worms. This inſect is called the 1cyHxtvmMon of ca- 
ter pillars. 


CATERPILLARS, Scorpiurns, in Botany, a genus of the Aa- 


delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are thefe : the em- 
palement of the flower is of one leaf, erect, blown up 
lightly compreſſed, ending in five acute points. The 
flower is of the butterfly-kind ; it has a roundiſh ſlandard, 
indented at the point, where it is reflexed and ſpread- 
ing; the wings are looſe, almoſt oval, having obtuſe ap- 
pendages : the keel is half-moon ſhaped ; the belly is 
gibbous, pointed, and erect, cut in two parts below. It 
hath ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, termi. 
nated oy ſmall ſummits; and an oblong taper germen a 
little reflexed, ſapporting a riſing inflexed ſtyle, termi- 
nated by a point for a ſtigma; the germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong, taper, leathery, rough, channelled pod, 
twifted in many longitudinal cells, in ſize and appear- 
ance of a large caterpillar, from whence it had this title, 
divided within, and on the outſide contracted into knotty 
Joints, each cell containing one ſeed. There are five 
ſpecies, 

All theſe plants are annual, and grow naturally in moſt 
of the warm countries in Europe, but have been long 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. 


CATERPILLARY-/hell, See Tur Bo. 
CATERVA, in Ancient Military Writers, a term uſed in 


ſpeaking of the Gauliſh or Celtiberian armics 

a body of 6000 armed men. 9 
The word caterva, or cater varius, is alſo frequently uſed 
by ancient writers to denote a party or corps of ſoldiers 
in diſorder or difarray : by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
from COHORT or turma, which were in good order. 


CATESBAA, in Botany. See Lily-Taorw. 
CATH ARETICS, or CATH#RET1C medicines, are ſuch 


as ſerve to conſume, and eat off, fungous or proud fleſh 
growing in wounds, ulcers, and the like. 

The word is formed from Kabalgo, ſometimes uſed for 
depaſcor, or abſumo, J eat, conſume, &c. of Kara, and 
arpzay I take away. 

Catherttics are otherwiſe denominated $ARCOPHacous 
medicines, q. d. fleſh-eaters. 

Such are red precipitate, butnt alum, @s um, blue vi- 
triol, &c. 

Catheretic only differs in degree from CausT1c or ſep- 
tic, which are more violent in their operation. 


CATHOLOGON, in the Materia Medica, a name by 


which ſome call the fruit we know by the name of ſaint 
IcnaTiUs's bean, 


CATHARI, in Ecclefraftical Writers, ancient Chiſtians, 


who made profeſſion of greater purity in diſcipline and 
ſanctity of life than others. 
The appellation Cathari was chiefly given to the ſect of 
NovATIANs. 

In after-times, however, the ſame was alſo applied to ſe- 
veral other ſects, who pretended to extraordinary purity; 
and particularly to a fanatical ſet, who came from 
Greece into Italy, and were firſt diſcovered in the Mila- 
neſe about the middle of the eleventh century. They | 


-were called in France, and other countries, ALBIGEN- 


Sts, PATERIN1, and PUBLiCans, See PAULICIANS 
and PURITANS. 


CATHARINE, Knights of St.CaTHARINE of Mount Sinai, 


an ancient military order, erected for the aſſiſtance and 


protection of pilgrims going to pay their devotions 3 
| | dy 


virgin of Alexandria, diſtin- 
by), ſaid ta have ſuffered mar- 


body of St. Catherine, a 
puiſhed for her |carning, 
tyrdom under Maximin. 
The body of the martyr having been diſcovered on mount 
Sinai, cauſed a great concourſe 
ling being very dangerous, by r 
order of kuighthood was erected in 1063, on the mo- 
del of that of the Huly Sepulchre, and under the vin 
page of St. Catherine: the knights of which obliged 
themſelves by oath to guard the body of the faint, keep 
the roads ſecure, obſerve the rule of St. Baſil, and obey 
their grand-maſter. Their habit was white, and on it 
were repreſented the inſtruments of martyrdom where- 


by the ſaint had ſuffered ; viz. 4 half-wheel armed with | 


ſpikes, aud traverſed with a ſword ſtained with blood, 

CATHARINE, Fraternity af St, Catharine at Sienna, a ſort of 
religious ſociety inſtituted in that city, in honour of St. 
"Catharine, a faint famous for her revelations, and for 
her marriage with Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe wedding-ring 
is ſtill preſerved as a valuable relick. This fraternity 
yeaily endows a certain number of deſtiture virgins, 
and has the privilege of redeeming annually two cti- 
minals condenined tor murder, and the ſame number 
of debtors, by paying their debts. 


CATHARINE, order of St. in Madern Hiſtory, belongs to | 


ladies of the firſt quality in the Ruſſian court. It was 
inſtituted in 1714, by Catharine wife of Peter the Great 
in memory of his 6gnal eſcape from the Turks in 1711. 
The emblems of this arder are a red croſs, ſupported by 
a figure of St. Catharine, and faſtened to a ſcarlet ſtring 
edged with filver, on which are inſcribed the name of 
St. Catharine, and the motto Pro fide & patria. 
CATHARMA, from »2vazw, 1 cxpiate, in Antiquity, ſome 
miſcrable or flagitious wretch, ſacrificed to the gods, as an 
expiation for the plague, or other calamity. Such was the 
prophet Jonas, caſt into the ſea ; and ſuch does St. Paul 
wiſh himſelf to be. See AccurseD. 
CATHARMA, Kabapua, from xalaypu, to purge, in Midi- 
cine, imports the excrements purged from any part of the 
body; as the ſtomach, inteſtines, or bladder. 
CATHARMOS, in Medicine, of the fame derivation, implies 
purgation by medicines, or the cure of a diſorder by ſu- 
rſtitious ceremonies or ſacrifices. The cure of the 
Ling's evil by the royal touch, if ſuch a thing had been 
effected, might be ſaid to be performed by a catharmos. 
CATHARTICS, or CaTHARTIC medicines, arc remedies 
which promote evacuation by ſtool, 
Cathartics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe denomi- 
nate purgatives. | 
Cathartics are of three principal kinds, mi/d, moderate, and 
violent: the firſt purge gently, as caſſia, manna, tama- 
rins, rhubarb, ſena, &c. the ſecond pretty briſkly, as 
jallap, ſcammony, &c. the third ſeverely, as colocynth, 
hellebore, laureola, &c. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle. 
Cathartics are likewiſe divided by ſome into cholagogues, 
phlemagogues, melanagogues, and hydragogues: the ſirſt 
ſuppoſed to purge bile, the ſecond pituita, the third me- 
lancholy, and the fourth ſeroſities. ; 
For the theory of cathartics, and the manner wherein 
they operate, ſee PukGaTIVEs. f 
A ſafe, pleaſant, gentle, and effeCtual purgative, or ca- 
thartic may be at any time prepared in the following 
manner. Take a quart of Dulwich water, or any other 
water of a like kind; diſſolve in this, over the ſire, an 
ounce of manna, and half au ounce of black tamarinds; 
ſtrain off the liquor, and let it be taken at ſeveral draughts, 
at half an hour's diſtance or leſs, the whole being drank 
in an hour and half, or two hours. 
The purging mineral waters act with more eaſe, gentle- 
neſs, and {ſafety than any of the ſhop medicines; all 
that they require is to be either concentrated by boiling | 
away a part, or elſe quickened as in this manner; and a 
general trial of a purge of this kind would perhaps en- 
courage the practiſets of phy ſic to reject almolt all the 
common rough purges in uſe. ; 
CATHARTIC extract. See EXTRACTUM catharticum. 
CaTHARTIC ſalt, /al catharticum amarum, a denomination 
given to what we impoperly call Eys0M t. 
CATHEDRA, in a general ſenſe, a chair. : 
The word is more particularly uſed for a proſeſſor's chair, 
and a preacher's pulpit. : 
CArnEDNA is alſo uſed for the biſhop's ſee, or throne, in 
a church. : 
CATHEDRA, ex, a phraſe uſed in ſpeaking of the ſolemn 
dictates or deciſions of prelates, chiefly the popes, deli- 
vered in their poutifical capacity. ; 
The advocates for the papacy maintain, that the pope is 
infallivle, ex cathedra, a term of modern theology en- 
. tirely unknown to the ancients. Even thoſe who uſed it 
do not agree in the explication of it. | 
CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee, or ſcat. 
Vol. I. Ne 60. 
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of pilgrims; and «ravel- | 
42 of the Arabs, an 
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The word comes from the 
beCoun, fedeo, I fit. | | 
The denomination cathedral ſeems to have taken its riſ: 
from the manner of fitting in the ancient churches, or 
aſſembligs'of primitive Chriſtians ; in theſe, the council, 
i. e. the elders and prieſts, was called pre/byterjum ; at 
their head was the biſhop, who held the place of chair- 
man, cathcdralis, or cathedraticus : and the preſbyters; who 
ſat on either fide, were alſo called by the ancient fathers, 
aſſe/Jores epiſcoporum. The epiſcopal authority did not re- 
fic in the biſhop alone, but in all the preſbytets, of 
whom the biſhop was preſident. | 
A cathedral therefore, originally, was diffetent from what 
it is now; the Chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, 
having no liberty to build any temple : by their churches, 
they only meant their aſſemblies ; and by cathedrals, no- 
thing more than confiſtories, —whence appears the va- 
nity of ſome authors, eſpecially the Spaniards, who pre- 


tend their cathedrals to have been built in the times of the 
apoſtles. | 


Greek abe, chair of #42 


CATHEDRATIC dr, doctor cathedraticus, denotes a 


doctor poſſeſſed of a chair or fellowſhip in ſome of the 
univerſities of Spain. 


They ſay a cathedratic doctor of Salamanca, of Alcala, &c. 


CATHEDRATICUM, in Ecelefiaftical IVriters, denotes a 


ſum of money, amounting to two ſhillings, anciently 
paid annually by the inferior clergy to their biſhops, or 
as often as he viſited his dioceſe, o honorem cathedr a, i. e. 
as an argument of their ſubjeCtion, and for the honour 
of the bithop's ſee or CATHEDRA. 


This was otherwiſe denominated /ynodaticur, and by mo- 
dern writers PROCURATION. 


CATHEDRATICUM alſo denotes a ſum which biſhops newly 


ordained gave partly to biſhops or patriarchs, by whom 
they were conſecrated, and partly to the clerks and no- 
taries who officiated on the occaſion. 

This was alſo called efporrrixoy, as being given on ac- 
count of the throne, or chair, they had now obtained, 
and /ynodaticum, Or SYNODALS, 

Biſhops conſecrated by patriarchs or metropolitans, pro- 
vided their church was not worth leſs than thirty pounds 


of gold, were to pay a hundred ſolidi by way of cathe- 
draticum. | 


CATHERETIC. See CaTtuzreErTIC. 
CATHERINE, See CATHARINE. 


CATHETER, among Surgeons, a hollow probe, or inſtru- 
ment, uſually of ſilver, tomewhat crooked ; to be intro- 
duced into the bladder, in order to ſearch for the ſtone, 
or to diſcharge the urine when ſuppreſſed, 
The word is formed from xabmu, immitto, in regard 
this inſtrument is uſed to be impelled into the bladder. 
Helmont rejects the common metalline catheter uſed by 
Galen and his followers, as cruel, and even noxious ; 
and ſubſtitutes another in its place made of leather. 
Others have provided a flexible catheter made of flatted 
ſilver, and convoluted, in order to give a continual paf- 
ſage to the urine, and to prevent the repetition of the 
ainful operation of paſſing the catheter ſor this purpoſe. 
r. Hales deſcribes a catheter of a new ſtructure contrived 
for the more advantageous injection of lithontriptics into 
the bladder : its cavity is divided lengthways by a thin 
partition into two ſeparate channels, which end in two 
divaricating branches. By one of theſe branches the 
menſtruum is to be injected into the bladder, in the com- 
mon, or rather in the hydroſtatical way, while it returns 
mixed with urine by the other. Hales, Hzmilſtat. p. 
212. See STAFF, and LiTHoTOMY. 
Dr. le Cat, ſurgeon at Rouen, has invented a new ca- 
theter. See Tab. Surgery, fig. 1. A is its crooked end, 
which is ſplit lengthways into two pieces; the concave 
piece A is fixed, and the ſame piece with the reſt ot 
the initrument, and the convex piece C is moveable, 
having its hxed point joined by a hinge to the end @ of 
the piece A, and its moveable part joined at h, with a 
piece which makes the end of a ſtrong ſtilet, or wire, 
that runs through the centre of the piece B, where it 
is rivetted at e. This piece B, the wire, and the piece 
C, are held in the ſituation which the operator puts them 
in by the ſcrew E, the end of which beats againſt the 
piece B. This is made of two ſolid plates of filver ſol- 
dered together, in the middle of which the groove has 
been made to lodge in the wire. The handle D is fquare ; 
the body G is almoſt entirely ſolid, leaving in its centre 
but juſt room enough for the paſſage of the wire; this 
part is foldered to the piece D at H. This catheter is 
made of ſilver from the rings incluſive to F; all the reſt, 
together with the wire, ought to be of the hardeft gold. 
Fig. 2. exhibits the whole mechaniſm of the catheter, 
by repreſenting it open, and ſuch as it is in the bladder, 
while the inciſion is making. See a fuller deſcription 
and account of its uſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol. xliii. P · 400. 8 N 
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CATHETERISMUS, a chirurgical operation, whereby 
either ſornething medicinal is injected into the bladder, 
or ſome ſoreign body, prejudicial to the making of urine, 
as coagulated blood, a {tons or the like, is drawn away, 
by means of a crooked tubular inſtrumerit, called a 
CATHETER, 

CATHETOLIPES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of foſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but differing 
from the common kinds in the diſpoſition of the conſti- 
tuent plates. | 
The word is derived from Mater, perpendicular, and 


any, a ſcale, or plate, and expreſſes a ſet of theſe bodies | 


whoſe plates are ranged perpendicularly. All the known 
- felenue, except thols of this -genus, are compoſed of a 
number of parallel plates, or thin flakes, ranged evenly 
horizontally on one another, 
CATHETO-PLATEUS, in Natura! Hiftory, a term with 
its oppoſite, which is plagioplateus, very much uſed by 
Artedi, and others who adopt his ſyſtem, in the deſcrip- 
tion of fiſhes : they may be very well explained in Eng- 
liſh, by the two familiar words, compreſſed and depreſſed. 
| The heads of fiſhes is the principal parts charaQteriſed 
by theſe terms. 15 
CATHETUS, in Geometry, a perpendicular, or a line, or 
radius, falling perpendicular on another line, or ſur- 
face. 
Thus, the catheti of a reftangle triangle, are the two ſides 
that include the right angle. i : 
CaTHETOUs of incidence, in Catoptrics, is a right, line drawn 
from a radiant point, perpendicular to the reflecting line, 
or the plane of the ſpeculum or mirror. 
CaTHutTuUs reflection, or of the eye, a right line drawn 
from the eye, or from any point of a reflected ray, per- 
endicular to the plane of refleQion, or of the ſpeculum. 
Bee REFLEXION. 
Caruxrus, in Architecture, is a 1 line, ſup- 
poſed to paſs through the middle of a cylindrical body, 
as a column. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 29 and 30. 
Cathetus is ſometimes applied to a line in the Ionic capi- 
tal, paſſing perpendicularly through the eye or centre of 
the VOLUTE. 
This is otherwiſe called the axis of the volute. 
CATHOLIC, from ara and 725%, whole, denotes a thing 
that is univerſal, or general. 
Some have ſaid that Theodoſius the Great firſt intro- 
_ duced the term catholic into the church; appointing by 
an edict, that the title ſhould be applied, by way of pre- 
eminence, to thoſe churches which adhered to the coun- 
ci} of Nice, in excluſion of the Arians, & Catholi- 
_ ciſm, however, ſoon changed hands; for under the em- 
peror Conſtantius, Arianiſm, became ſo predominant, 
that the Arians were called the catho/ics. But the term 
was uſed much more anciently, as by Polycarp and Ig- 
natius. Ubi fuerit Jeſus Chriftus, (ſays the latter) 261 ef? 
ectleſia CATHOLICA. The Romiſh church now aſſumes 
the diltinguiſhing appellation of the catholic church. 
CATHOLIC king, is a title which has been long hereditary 
to the king of Spain. Mariana pretends, that Reccarede 
firlt received this title after he had 7 Arianiſm 
in his kingdom, and that it is found in the council of 
Toledo for the year 589. Vaſcè aſctibes the origin of it 
to Alphonſus in 738. Some alledge that it has been 
bſed only ſince the ume of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Co- 
lombiere ſays, it was given them on occaſion of the ex- 
ulfion of the Moors. The Bollandiſts pretend, it had 
CT borne by their predeceſſors, the Viſigoth kings of 
Spain; and that Alexander VI. only renewed it to Ter- 


dinand and Iſabella. Others ſay, that Philip de Valois | 


lieſt bore the title; which was given him after his death, 
by the eccleſiaſtics, on account of his favouring their in- 
terelts. | 
In ſonie epiſlles of the ancient popes, the title catholic is 
given to the kings of France, and of Jeruſalem, as well 
as to ſeveral patriarchs and primates. 
Carrol ic furnace, is a little furnace, ſo contrived, as to 
be fit for all kinds of operations, which do nat require 
an intenſe bre. 

CATHOLICIANI, in Middle Age Writers, the officials or 
miniſters of the CATHOL ICI, or receivers of the taxes of 
a dioceſe, ſomztimes alſo denominated CX8ARIANI, 

CA 1 HOLICON, in Pharmacy, a kind of ſoft purgative 
electary ; ſo called, as being ſuppoſed univerſal; or a 
purger of humours, _ . q 

Different authors give different receipts ſor it: that called 
Catholicon Nicolai was long in ule; it conſiſts of ſixteen 
| ingredients, the chief whereof are tamarinds, caſſia, ſena, 
aud rhubarb. It was called the double cathe/icon, when 
there was a double portion of ſena and rhubarb, 

The CATHOLLIcON for CLYSTERS, only differs from this, in 
that it had no thubarb, and that honey was uſed in it 
inſtead of ſagar. | 


- CATHOLICUS, the title of a dignitary, or magiſtrate, 
under the Roman emperors, who had part of the admi- 
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the head of oprics. 
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niſtration, and particularly the care and receipt of the 
revenues and taxes in Roman dioceſes. | 

The catholicus was the ſame with what was denominated 
by the Latins procurator, and rationalis Cæſa is. Such 
was the catholicus of the dioceſe of Africa, mentioned by 
Euſebios and other ancient writers, | 

ATHOLICUS, among Ecelefiaſtical Writers, an appellation 
given to the primates or METROPOLITAN prelates of fe. 
veral churches ia Alia, ſubject to the fee of Antioch ; 


but whoſe juriſdiction and dioceſes are bf ſuch extent 


that they have aſſumed the title of catho/ici, q. d. univer- 
fal li hb. See PRIMATE. 


CATKIN, among Botani/ts, a cluſter of flowers affixed to 


an axis: in ſome caſes, there are ſquàme on the axis 


which do the office of cups; in others the flowers ate 


naked. This is otherwife called ju/us, and amentum. 


CATLIN, among Surgeons, is a diſmetnbering knife for 


cutting off any corrupted part of a body. 


CATMIN'T, Nepera, in Botany, a genus of the didynami; 


gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the em- 
palement of the flower is cylindrical, indented into five 
acute parts at the top: the flower is of the lip kind, 
with one petal, having an incurved cylindrical tube, 
gaping at the top; the upper lip is ere, roundiſh, 
and indented at the point; the under lip is large, con- 
cave, entire, and ſawed on the edge; it hath ' 2h aw! 
ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated under the upper lip, two of 
which are ſhorter than the other; in the bottom of the 
tube is fituated a quadriſid germen, which afterward: 
turns to four oval feeds, fitting in the empalement. 
There ate twelve ſpecies. | 

The whole plant has a ſtrong ſcent between mint and 
penny-royal, It is called catmint, becauſe cats are very 
fond of it, eſpecially when it is withered; for then they 
will roll themſelves on it, and tear it to pieces, chewing 
it with great pleaſure. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
It conſiſts of warming and attenuating parts, ſomewhat 
like penny-royal ; and like that is of great ſervice in 
opening obſtructions of the womb, and helping in the 
green ſickneſs: as alſo hyſteric fits and vapours. It pro- 
motes the birth and lochia, and is by ſome authors com- 
mended againſt barrenneſs. | | 
ATOCHE, or Ca rochus, from xz:xa, I retain, in AM. 
dicine, a kind of waking fleep ; or a vehement diſpoſition 
of the body to ſleep, without being able to attain it; the 
eyes ſtill remaining open, and the breath entire, but the 
body motionleſs, and in the ſame poſture wherein the 
patient was firſt ſeiſed. 

The catoche is the ſame with cCaTALEPs1s, It differs 
from the COMA and CATAPHORA, in that the eyes are 
open in the former, and cloſed in the latter. 


CATOCHITES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſil 


mentioned among the ancients, as baving preat virtues 
in medicine, and in the cure of wounds. It is ſaid to 
have been found in Corſica; and Pliny records this re- 
marbable property of it, that if the hand were held upon 
it for ſome time, it would ſtick to it in the manner of 
glue. Hence it appears to have been a bitumen. 


CATOCYSTUS, in Natural! Hiſtery, a name given to one 


of the general diviſions of the echinodermata, or ſea hedge- 
HOGS. Theſe have their aperture for the anus not at 
the top of the ſhell, as the anocy/?i have it, but in ſome 
— of the baſe. ; p 

or the more accurately diſtinguiſhing theſe into genera, 
the baſes of the ſhell are to be divided into the regular 
and irregutar, The regular are thoſe which are round 


or oval; the irregular, thoſe which are made with ſinuſes 
and angles. 


CATODON, in the Artedian ſyſtem of 7ch:hyo/ogy, the 


name given to a genus of the p/azinura, or cetaceous fiſhes, 
the characters of which are theſe : the teeth are placed 
only in the lower jaw; there is no fin upon the back; 
and the fiſtule is placed either in the head or the ſnout. 
The ſpecies of this genus are only two. 

This, in the Linnzean ſyſtem, is the name of a ſpecies 
belonging to the genus denominated phy/erer, in the order 
of cete, and claſs of mammalia. : 

The word catedon is derived from xate, belozv, and on. 


a tech; and expreſſes that the fiſh hath teeth only in the 
lower part of its mouth, 


CATOMUM, or CS rouus, from mera, and ces, /hou!d:-r, 


in Middle Age Iriters, denotes that part of the body be- 
low the neck, and between the ſhoulders. 


CATOPSIS, in Medicine, a diſorder of the ſight; more 


uſually called MyYoP1a. 


CATOPTRICS, the ſcience of reflex viGon ; or that branch 


of optics, which delivers the laws of light, reſlected from 


mirrors, or ſpecula. | 
The doctrine and laws of catoptrics are laid down under 


The word comes from xaronlgy, peculum; of xara, an 
on T9uaty Video, I [ee. J | 
CaToF- 
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CATOPTRICAL Dial, a dial which exhibits objects by re- 
flected rays. See DAL. | 1 
Caror rale Teleſcope, a teleſcape that exhibits objects by 
reflexion. See R:/lefing TELESCOPE, | 
CAaTroPTR1IC Ciftula, a machine or apparatus, whereby 
little bodies ore repreſented extremely large; and near 

ones extremely wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace ; 

with other agreeable phenomena: by means of mirrors, 

diſpoſed by the laws of catoptrics, in the concavity of a 

kind of cheſt, 

Of theſe there are various kinds, accommodated to the 

various intentions of the arcificer : ſome multiply the 

objects: ſome deform them; ſome magnify, &c.— The 
ſtructure of one or two of them will ſuſſice to ſhew how 
many more may be made. | 

To make a CATOPTRIC Ciftula to repreſent ſeveral different 

ſcenes of objefs, when viewed at different foramina, or 
Holes. | 
Provide a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, of the figure of 
the multilateral priſm ABCDEF /Tab. Optics, fs: 19%, 
and divide its cavity by diagonal planes EB, FC, DA, 
interſecting each other in the centte, into as many tri- 
angular locules, or ſhells. as the cheſt has ſides. Line 
the diagonal planes with plain mirrors: in the lateral 
planes make round holes, through which the eye may 
peep within the locules of the cheit. The holes are to be 
covered with plain glaſſes, ground within-ſide, but not 
poliſhed, to prevent the object, in the Jocules, from 
appearing too 4iſtintly. In each locule are to be placed 
the different objects, whoſe images are to be exhibited ; 
then covering up the top of the cheſt with a thin tran» 
ſp»rent membrane, or parchment, to admit the light; 
the machine is complete. 

For, from the laws of reflexion, it follows, that the 

images of objects, placed within the angles of mirrors, 

are multiplied, and appear ſome more remote than 
others; whence the objects in one locule will appear to 
take up more room than is contained in the whole cheſt. 

By looking, therefore, through one hole only, the ob- 

jects in one locule will be ſeen, but thoſe multiplied, 

and diffuſed through a ſpace much larger than the whole 
cheſt : thus every new hole will afford a new ſcene: ac- 
cording to the different angles the mirrors make with 
each other, the repreſentations will be different ; if they 
be at an angle greater than a right one, the images will 

be monſtrous, &c, 

The parchment that covers the machine, may be made 

pellucid, by waſhing it ſeveral times in a very clear ley, 

then in fair water, and bracing it tight, and expoling it 
to the air to dry. If it be deſired to throw any colour 
on the * it may be done by colouring che parch- 
ment. Zahnius recommends verdigriſe ground in vine- 

gar, for green; decoction of Braſil wood, for red, &c. 

C adds, that it ought to be varniſhed, to make it more 
ellucid, | 

20 make a Caro TRI Ci/tula to repreſent the objefs within 

it prodigioufly multiplied, and 0 through a vaſt ſpace. 

ake a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, as before, but 
without dividing the inner cavity into any apartments, 
or locules Tab. Optics, fig. 19+) ; line the lateral planes 

CBHI, BHLA, ALMEF, &c. with plane mirrors, 

and at the foramina, or apertures, pare off the tin and 

quickſilver, that the eye may ſee through: place any ob- 

— in the bottom MI, v. g. a bird in a cage, &c. 

ere the eye looking through the aperture hi, will ſee 
each object placed at bottom, vaſtly multiplied, and the 
images removed at equal diſtances from one another. 
Hence, were a large multangular room, in a prince's pa- 
lace, lined with large mirrors, over which were plain pel- 
lucid glaſſes to admit the light; it is evident the effects 
would be very ſurpriſing and magnificent. 

CATOPRITES, in Natural! Hiftery, a name given by 

ſome writers to a ſtone of the marble kind, which, when 
89 7 poliſhed, was capable of ſerving as a ſpeculum, either 

flat, and only uſed to repreſent the images of things; or 
concave, and uſed as our reflecting burning-glaſſes. The 
hard black marbles were molt frequently uſed for this 
purpoſe; but ſometimes the reddiſh ones, and ſome- 
times one or other of the jaſpers. All theſe were indiſ- 
criminately called by the name catoptrics, when put to 
this uſe, 

CATOPTROMANCY, a kind of divination among the 
ancients; ſo. called, becauſe it conſiſted in the application 
of a MIRROR. 

The word is formed from xarorT;ov, ſpeculum, and 
122 divinatio. 

*auſanias ſays, it was in uſe among the Achaians; where 
thoſe who were ſick, and in danger of death, let down a 
mirror, or looking-glaſs, faſtened by a thread, into a 
fountain, before the temple of Ceres; then, looking in 
the gla(s, if they ſaw a ghaſtly disfigured face, they took 
it as a ſure ſign of death; on the contrary, if the face 


CAT 


appeared freſh and healthy, it was a token of recovery: 
ometimes glaſſes were uſed. without water, and the 
N of things future they ſay, were repreſented in 
them. 

CATROPITAZE. Se Aconsricr. | | 

CATTECORONDLE, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, 
prickly cinnamon. 'This is a bark very much reſembling 
cinnamon, but produced by a dice which differs very 
much in the ſhape of the leaves, and is full of ſharp 
thorns, which the true cinnamon tree is not. The bark 
has nothing either of the taſte or ſmell of cinnamon, 
though ſo like it externally, The natives uſe the root, 
leaves, and bark of this tree externally, to ſoften tu- 
mours. Phil. Tranſ. No 409. See CaSs1A and CI- 

_ NAMON, | ; | 

CATTLE, a collective name, importing all quadrupeds, 
uſed either in tilling the ground, or for the food of man. 
See BeasT, | * 
Under cattle ſome include all quadrupeds which affociate, 

or goin herds as ſheep, oxen, horſes, hogs, &c. Others 

define cattle to be all tame animals which graze. Cattle 
are ſomcetimes divided into great, comprehending oxen, 
bulls, cows, calves, horſes, &c. and /ma!!, including 
ſheep, lambs, goats, and the like. 

CATTLE, black, more particularly denote the cow kind, 
Theſe are alſo denominated nedt catrle 
The management of cattle makes a confidetable branch 
of what is called us BAND. 

The diſeaſes of cattle make the ſubject of that art, called 
by the ancients mulo medicina, and veteratoria; and by us 
furrying. 

Dr. Maneſchelli tells us, that in the plague among the 
cattle in Italy, in 1735, rue, wormwood, garlic, and 
ſuch other ſtrong-ſmelling plants, hung about their 
noſes and mouths, were eſteemed preſervatives againſt 
the infection. Nitrous medicines, gunpowder, ſulphur, 
and the ſharper aromatics, did hurt. Bleeding, crude 
antimony with ſetons, and a diet of the molt mild ſoft- 
ening herbs did ſervice. Med. Eff. Edinb. abrid. vol. is 
P. 502. | 

The ancient riches conſiſted wholly in the number of 
cattle; whence it is ſuppoſed to be, that the Romans 
called money by a name formed from that of cattle, pecu- 
nia from pecus. | 

The importation of cattle into England, whether living 
or dead, is prohibited on pain of forfeiture ; but catt/z 
may be exported, or even tranſported, paying the du- 
ties. Factors, and thoſe who ſell cattle for others, are 
prohibited to buy any, except ſwines or calves, within 
eighty miles of London ; and none ſhall be bought and 
ſold again in the ſame market, on pain of forfeiture. Stat. 
3 and 4 Edw. VI. c. 19. 18. Ch. II. c. 2. 22 Ch. II. 
c. 13. See DROVERs, 

Stealing of cattle, or killing them with an intent to ſteal 
any part of the carcaſes, or aſſiſling in ſuch offences, ate 
now made felony without benefit of clergy. Sce 14 
Geo. II. c. 6. and ſect. 1. 

By cattle, in this act, is to be underſtood any bull, cow, ox, 
ſteer, bullock, heifer, calf, ſheep. and lamb, and no other 
' cattle whatever. Stat. 15 and 16 Geo. II. c. 34. | 

CAT TUPHUS, or Cossopnvus, in 1chthyology, a name 
given by Ariltotle, and other of the Greek writers, to 
the fiſh called by the Latin authors merula and TURDUS 
nigricans. It is a ſpecies of the /abrus, eaſily known from 
all the others by its colour ; and called, by authors who 
acknowledge the generical name labrus, the bluiſh black 
labrus. 

CATTUS, or Carus, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of 
machine or device for coveringor ſcreening the men; much, 
if not entirely the ſame with vine. See MANTELET. 

CATULUS, in the Hijtory of Fi/hes, the name of a ſea- 
ſiſh, of which authors deſcribe three ſpecies z the major, 
maximus, and minimus. It is properly of the GaLEvus 
kind, and has a variouſly ſpotted ſkin, and a wide and 
large mouth, furniſhed with ſtrong teeth, ſharp-edged, 
and hollowed inward. The firſt kind is common in our 
ſeas,-and often caught on the coaſt of Cornwall; and 
the two others principally in the Mediterranean, though 
ſometimes allo in our ſeas. Aldrov, de Piſc. lib. iii. 


c. 34. | 

. in Botany, a genus of the dioecia triandria 
claſs. | 

CATUS pardus, in Zoology, the name of a beaſt of prey, 
called alſo by ſome catus mentanus, and by us the cat of 
the mountain; and, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, a ſpecies 
of the cat called FEL1s pardalis. It is of the ſize of a 
maſtiff dog; but it reſembles in all reſpects the common 
domeſtic cat in ſhape, except that the tail is, in propor- 
tion to the creature's ſize, confiderably ſhorter, 
It has upright pointed ears, marked with two brown 
tranſverſe bars: the colour of the head, and whole 
upper part of the body, a reddiſh brown, marked — 

ong 
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long natrow ſpots on the back, and with ſmall ſpots on 
the ſides: the belly, chin, and throat are white 3 the 
tail, arred with black. The length of this animal is two 
feet and a half; and that of the tail, eight inches. 
It is lels Gerce againit the human ſpecies than many of 
the other beaſts of prey, and may even be tamed. It 
naturally grows very fat, and inbhabits America. Ray, 
Syn. Quad. 
The ſerval of Buffon differs in few particulars from the 
preceding: the orbits are white : the ſpots on the body 
are round, It is fierce and untameable; inhabirs the 
woods in the mountainous parts of India lives and 
breeds in trees, and leaps with great agility from one 
tree to another. See Tab. Quadrupeds, fig. 5- 
Carus zibethicus, in Zoology, a name improperly given to 
the creature which produces the perfume cal ſed cavet z it 
— being of the cat, but of the wolf or dog kind. See 
IVET, 
CATY, Cart, or CATT1, an Eaſt India weight, uſed 
eſpecially at China. It is equivalent to one pound five 
ounces, and two drams Engliſh. po 
The caty is divided into ſixteen tae!s, and the pic into an 
hundred cates. 2 
The caty is atfo uſed in Japan, Batavia, and other parts 
of the Indies, where it weighs more or leſs, according 
as it contains a greater or leis number of tae/s : the caty 
of Java is equivalent to twenty taels ; that of Cambaya, 
to twenty-ſeven ; the caty of Siam is double that of China, 
and amounts to about 150 French pounds. 
The Chineſe alſo give the depomination caty to the 
Siameſe ſchan. | FI 
Cary is alſo a ſmall weight, whereby the lapidaries of the 
Eaſt weigh their emeralds, equivalent to three grains. 
Cary is alſo a money of account, uſed in Java, and ſome 
ol the neighbouring iſlands, amounting to about nineteen 
florins Dutch money. . 

In the iſland of Sumatra, caty is ſaid to denote a piece of 
money valued at fix ſhillings and eight pence ſterling. 
CAVA, in Anatomy, the name of a vein, the largeſt in the 

body, terminating in the right ventricle of the heart ; 


where it opens with a large mouth, to convey to it the |. 


blood brought from all the parts of the body, by the 
branches of the other veins, which all terminate in the 
cava. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. o. 12. lit. ee. 
( Angeial.) fg. G. lit. b. and cc. 
At its entrance into the right ventricle, it has three 
membranous valves, called tricuſpides, or triglochines, from 
their triangular figure; ſo accommodated as to allow 
the blood's paſſage from the cava to the heart, and to 
revent its return. ; 
The cava is divided into the aſcending and deſcending 
parts: the aſcending cava, is that which ariſes from the 
lower parts; fo called, becauſe the blood hereby con- 
veyed to the heart, mounts, or aſcends. The deſcending 
cava comes from the upper parts; and is fo called, be- 
cauſe the blood hereby brought from the head, and other 
parts, deſcends. , 
CAVAGIRO, in 1chrhyology, the name of a fiſh common 
in the Mediterraneau, and brought to the markets in many 
places. It is ſomething of the eel ſhape, but thinner and 
flatrer. Ray. | 
CAVALCADE, a formal, pompous march, or proceſſion 
of horſemen, equipages, &c. by way of parade, or ce- 
ys as to grace a triumph, public entry, or the 
like. 
CAVALCADOUR, or CavaLcanevuR, anciently de- 
noted a riding-maſter ; but at preſent is diſuſed in that 
ſenſe, and only employed to denote a ſort of equerries, 
or officers who have the direction of princes ſtables. 
The French ſay, ecuyer cavalcadeur of the king, the duke 
of Orleans, &c. 
Menage writes it cavalcadour, and derives it from the 
Spaniſh cavalgador, a hor ſeman. | 
CAVALET, in the Glaſs Art, a ſmall iron ring which ſur- 
rounds the lumella, or hole in the center of the floor, in 
the tower of the LEER, uſed for annealing glaſs veſſels. 
CAVALIER, or CavALEER, a borſeman, or perſon 
mounted on horſeback : eſpecially if he be alſo armed 
and has alſo a military appearance. 
Anciently, the word was reſtrajned to a knight, or miles. 
nee KNIGHT. . 
The French ſtill uſe cuEvALIER in the ſame ſenſe. 
CAVALIER, in £ortification, a mount or elevation of earth, 
either round, or oblong ; having a platform on the top, 
bordered with a parapet, to cover the cannon placed on it, 
and cut with embraſures to fire through ; ſerving to over- 
louk and command all around the place. 
Cavaliers are generally placed. within the baſtions, and 
made of the fame form, leaving about five fathams room 
berween the parapets. They ſerve as a rampart to the 


baſtion, and their beight exceeds that of the baſtion by | C 


about fix or ſeven feet. Sometimes they are placed in 


the gorges, or behind the curtain, but not often, 
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CavALIiERs, or CavALEERs, conſidered as a faction, 
See Toktks. | 

CAVALLERIA, among the Ancient Spaniards, a kind of 
tax, or impoſition on the inhabitants of great towns and 
cities, for the ſupport of horſemen. * 

CAVALLI Marini, in Natural Hiſtory, are little dried ani- 
mals about the length of a man's f het found on the 
ſea-coaſt near Puzzuoli. The head reſembles a horſe's, 
and the body terminates in a tail like that of a ſhrimp. 
Women, it is ſaid, ufe them to increaſe their milk. 

CAVALRY, a body of ſoldiers, who fight, or march on 
horſeback. 

The word comes from the French cavaliere, and that 
from the corrupt Latin caballus, a horſe ; whence caballa- 
rius, and cavallarius, in the later Latin, and ac %,, 
in the Greek, 
The cavalry is uſually divided into horſe and dragoons. 
The horſe are either regimental, or independent troops; 
to which latter ſort belong the horſe-guards;z and in 
France, the gens d'armes and muſketeers who ſerve on 
horſeback. The dragoons and regimental horſe form whar 
they call the /ight cavalry; the troopers, the heavy cavalry. 
When an army is ranged in order of battle, the cavalry 
is poſted on the wings. | | 
Bodies of cavalry, ranged in form of batue, are called 
ſquadrons. 
the Romans, in their firſt wars, were unacquainted 
with the uſe of cavalry, and made their whole force con- 
fiſt in infatitry ; infomuch that, even in the engagement, 
they made their horſe diſmount, and fight on foot; never 
reſuming their horſes, but to putſue the enemy the better 
when routed, It was the cavalry of Pyrrhus, that firſt 
occalioned them to alter their ſentiments z but eſpecially 
that of Hannibal, which ſtruck them with ſuch a terror, 
that the Roman legions durſt not attack them on cven 
ground. 
The chief uſe of the cavalry is to make frequent excur- 
ſions to diſturb the enemy, intercept his convoys, and 
deſtroy the country; in BATTLE to ſupport and cover 
the foot, and to break through, and put the enemy in 
diſorder ; allo to ſecure the retreat of the foot. Form- 
erly the manner of fighting of the cavalry was, after 
ſiring their piſtols or carabines, to wheel off, to give 
opportunity for loading again. Guſtavus Adolphus is 
ſaid to have firſt caught the cavalry to charge through, to 
march ſtraight up to the enemy, with the ſword drawn 
in the bridie hand, and each man having fired his piece, 
at the proper diſtance, to betake himſelf to his tword, 
and charge the enemy as was found moſt advantageous. 
The Grecian cavalry were divided into cantaphractæ, and 
non cataphratte, i. e. into heavy and light armed. 
Of all the Greeks the Theſſallans excelled molt in ca- 
valry. The Lacedzmonians inhabiting a mouncainous 
country, were but meanly furuiſhed with cavalry, till, 
carrying their arms into other countries, they found 
reat occaſion for horſes to ſupport and cover their foot. 
e Athenian cavalry, for a conſiderable time, conſiſted 
only of ninety- ſix horſemen : after expelling the Perſians 
out of Greece, they increaſed the number to three hun- 
dred, and ſome time after to twelve hundred, which was 
the higheſt pitch of the Athenian cavalry. Potter. Arch. 
Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 3. vm. ii. 
The Turkiſh cavalry couſiſts partly of spy ants, and partly 
of horſemen raiſed and maintained by the 2 Alus and 
TIMARIOTS. 

CAVATUM Sal, in the Materia Medica, a term uſed by 
ſome of ihe old Roman writers, as a name for the ſineſt 
ſort of /a GEMMEz. | 

CAVAZION, or CAavas1ovn, called alſo Cavin, in A.- 
chiteclure, the underdiggings or hollowing of the carth, 
for the foundation of a building. Palladio ſays, it ough. 


to be the ſixth part of the height of the whole building, 
See FOUNDAT1ON, 


CAUCALIS. See Baſtard PaRsLE. 

CAUCIH Nummi, a baſe ſort of coin, current under the 
lower empire thus called becauſe coucave, like a little 
cup, from the barbarous Latin, carcus, a cup. Haloander 
and Meurſius are miſtaken in ſaying this coin was ſo 
called from having the figure of a cup on it. Du-Cange. 
The caucii are the ſame with what are popularly called 
among the Iralians medaglie di S. Elena, — ſu- 

erltitiouſly worn by che women. 

CAUCON, in Botany, a name uſed by Pliny, and ſome 
other authors, for the eguiſetum, or HORSE-tail. 

CAUDA, in a general ſenſe. See air. 

CauDaA is ſometimes alſo uſed in Anatomy to denote the 

 CLITOR1S. | | 

Cauna Capricorni, a fixed ſtar of the fourth magnitude, in 

the tail of Capricorn; called alſo by the Arabs, Din» 

Algedi. See y under Carkicorn. 

AUDA Ceti, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude ; called 

alſo by the Arabs, Dineb Kaetos. See þ under CETUs- 


Cn Cygni, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the 


Swan's 
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gwan's tail ; called by the Arabs, Dineb Adigege, or El. 
degiagich. See a under CyYGxvus, 
Cupa Porn a fixed ſtar of the third maguitude, in 
the tail of the Dolphin. Scree under DELPHINUS. 
CauvDa Draconis, the Dragon's tait;in A/tronomy, the name 
of the r-00n's fouthern or deſcending NODE» 
Cup A Equina, in Anatomy, a denomination given to the 
loweſt part of the ſpinal marrow, from the laſt vertebra 
ot the thorax to the end of the or /acrum. 
It is thus denominated from its torm, which is ſuppoſed 
to reſemble a horſe's tail. Its ſubſlance is fibrous, and 
very tenaceous. | 
Cavpa Equina alſo denotes a medicinal herb, whoſe leaves 
are reputed to have a ſtrengthening virtue. This, in 
Englifh, is called the HorsE-tai/. The officinal kind is 
more particularly called by botaniſts EQUISETUM majus, 
in Engliſh, the great marſh-hotſc- tail. 
Cup A Leonis, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the 
Lion's tail; called alſo by the Arabs, Dineb Eleced. See 
8 under Lzo. 
It is called alſo Lucida Cauda. 
Cub x Urſe Majrris, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, 
in the extregye part of the tail of the Great Bear; called 
alſo by the bs, Alalioth and Benenath. See n under 
Ursa Major. 
Cavpa Ur/e Minoris, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, 
in the extreme part of the tail of the Leſſer Bear; called 
alſo the polar itar, and by the Arabs, Arukabah. See 
« under URsa Minor. 
CAUDEBEC, in Manufatures and Commerce, a ſort of 
hats, thus called from the town of Cavdebec in Not- 
mandy, where they manufactute a great number of 
them. They are ma c of lamb's wool, of the hair or 
town of oftriches, or of camel's hair. 
CAUDISONA, /:pera, in Zoology, a name by which au- 
thors call the KAT TLE-SNAKE. 
CAUDIVERBA, in Z»o/ogy, the name of an animalef the 
lizard kind, called alſo uromaſtyx, but more commonly 
known among authors by the name CORDYLUS. 
CAV, a ſubterraneous hollow place of a certain extent. 
Some authors diſtinguiſh between a cave and a cavern, 
making the fir{t the effect of att, and the latter of nature. 
Caves were doubtleſs the primitive habitations; before 
men brought themſelves to erect edifices above ground, 
they took thelter under it. The primitive manner of 
BURIAL, was alſo to repoſite bodies in caves, which ap- 
ears to have been the origin of the CATACOMBS. 
Phil, Trani. N“ 244. p. 344- 
Badmington cave, in Wiltſhire, conſiſts of a ſeries or 
row. of uniform holes, wherein pieces of armour are 
ſaid to have been found, whence they are by many ſup- 
poled to have been tombs of ancient warriors. 
Caves long continued the proper habitations of ſhepherds. 
Among the Romans, caves, antra, uſed to be conſecrated 
to the uymphs, who were worſhipped in caves, as other 
gods in the temples. 
The Perſians alſo worſhipped their god Mithras in a 
natural cave, conſecrated for the purpoſe by Zotoaſter. 
Kircher, after Gattarellus, enumerates divers ſpecies of 
caves, divine, human, brutal, and artificial. 
Of natural caves, ſome are poſſeſſed of a medicinal vir- 
tue, as the Grotto de Serpente ; others are poiſonous or 
memphitical z others are replete with metalline exhala- 
tions, and others with waters. 
Divers oracular caves occur among the ancients, the 
fumes of which intoxicated the head, and produced a 
ſort of ſuror or madneſs, which was interpreted infpira- 
tion, prophecy, and divination. Such were the facred 
caverns at Delphi, which inſpired the Pythia. Such 
alſo was the Sybil's cave at Cumæ in Campania, (till 
ſhewn near the lake Avernus: though Borrichius takes 
this to be of modern date, and not the true Autrum Sy- 
by/iz, fo finely deſcribed by Virgil. Homer likewiſe 
gives a deſcription of Ay7poy Nuw@av, the Cave of the 
Nymp/hs, on which Porphyry has a treatiſe ilill extant, 
containing many of the ſecrets of the heathen theology, 
both natural and ſymbolical. Virg. An. lib. vi. Hom. 
Odyil. lib. xiii, ' 
The cave of the Nymph Egeria, where Numa held nightly 
converſations with that deity, is ſtill ſhewn at Rome. 
The cave of Trophonius, originally the manſion of that 
celebrated Bœotian, became afterwards famous for the 
oracles which Apollo delivered in it. Pauſanias, who 
vilited it, gives a large deſcription of the ceremonies 
obſerved by thoſe who entered the cave to conſult that 
god. Vide Potter Arch. lib. ii. cap, 10. p 290, &c. 
Cave, dead, live, in Mining. See LIVE cave. 
CAVEA, the place in the ancient theatres where the ſpec- 
tators were ſeated. : 
The cavea, called by the Greeks xo:aov, ſtands contradi- 
{tinguithed from the /cena, oxzya, which was the place 
for the actors. 1 
The cavea was divided by partitions into three equal 
Vol. I. N“ 61. i 


; 
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parts, riſing one over another: ima cavea, appointed ſor 
the people of quality, and magiſtrates ; the midglemolt, 
media caven, for the commonality z and che uppermolt, 
ſumma cavea, for the women. | 

As the theatres were open at top, porticos were erefted 
behind the cavea, where the audience might retire for 
ſhelter in caſe of rain. 

CavEa alſo denoted the middle part in amphitheatres, 
otherwiſe called ARENA. | 

CaveEa was alſo uſed lor the CAGE or den of a wild beaſt, 
kept for the amphitheatrical thews. 

CAVEAR, Cavia, or KAvi1A, a kind of food or pickle; 
in great uſe and repute throughout Muſcovy z and alſo 
introduced upon the Engliſh table. 

It is formed from the Italian cada, or barbarous Greek 
xa 614g, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The cavia, or cavear, is the roe, or ſpawen of the ſtur- 
geon, taken out, {ihed, and dried in the fun, or by the 
fire. The Italian merchants ſettled at Moſcow. drive an 
incredible trade with cat car; the fiih being caught in 
prodigious quantities at the mouth of the Volga, and 
other rivers which empty themiclves into the Caſpian 
ſea, They cure or prepare the roes on the ſpot, and 
thence ſend them in this form of cavear vp the Volga to 
Moſcow, to be there diſtributed throughout that vaſt 
empire; where it is of wonderful ſervice to the people, 
on account of the three Lents there obſerved with great 
ſeverity. | 
The manner of making the catcar is by taking out of the 
ſpawn of the ſturgeon all the nerves or ſtrings. then 
waſhing it in vinegar, or white wine, and ſpreading it on 
a table, they dry and falt it with the hand, and prefs it 
in a fine bag, that the liquor may run out; this done, 
they caſe it up in a veſſel with a hole at bottom, that if 
there be any moiſture left it may run out; In this ſtate, 
be ing well preſſed and covered, it is fit for ſale. 
Cavear is alſo prepared of the ſpawn of ſome other ſiſnes: 
what we otherwiſe call BoTaKkGo, is a cavear made 
from a ſort of mullet caught in the Mediterranean. 
According to Savary, the beſt cavear brought from Muſ- 
covy is that made from the belluga, a fh{h eight or ten 
ſeet long, caught in the Caſpian fea, which is much 
8 to that made of the pan of ſturgeon. 

be Engliſh import conſiderable quantities of this com- 
modity from Archangel; though not ſo much tor home 
coulumption as to ſupply the French and Italians. To 
be good, it ſhould be of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
very dry. It is cat with oil and lemon; ſometimes with 
vinegar; ſome eat it alone with bread z and others only 
as a fauce, or pickle, like anchovies. 

CAVEAT, in Law, a bill entered in the eccleſiaſtical 

court, to ſtop the proceeding of one who would prove a 
will, or obtain letters of adminiſtration, to the preju- 
dice of another, See PROBATE. 
It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution of a clerk to a bene- 
ice. An inſtitution after a caveat entered, is void by 
the eccleſiaſtical law; but this the temporal courts pay 
no regard io, and look upon a caveat as a mere nullity. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 246. 

CAVEATING, in Fencing, the act or art of diſengaging, 
or ſhifting the ſword from one fide of the adverſary's 
ſword to the other. | 
Caveating is a motion whereby a man brings in an in- 
ſtant his ſword, which was preſented on any fide his ad- 
verſary's, generally beneath its hilt, to the oppolite fide z 
either [tom within, or without, or vice vera; or from 
having its point high, to be low, or the reverſe; and 
either on the ſame ſide it is preſented in, or the oppoſite 
fide. 

Caveating is ſo neceſſary a motion in FENCING, that 
without it there could be ſcarce any offenſive part, oc 
purſuit. It is withal fo ealily performed againit the 
ordinary tierce and quart guards, that it gives a conſtant 
opportunity to make a variety of quick ſubtle EIN rs 
againſt them, which by reaſon of the ſmall cro!'s made 
by the weapons on thele guards, makes the purſuit.very 
eaſy, and the PARADE of defence very difficult. 

The conſideration of this put ſir William Hope on the 
ſearch of a new method of GUARD, which, by reaſon of 
its greater croſs on the advei ſary's ſword, renders the ca- 
veating, aud making ſeints more flow, and conſequently 
the parade more certain, 

CAVUEDO, in Commerce, a long meaſure uſed in Portugal, 
and equal to 27 4343 Engliſh inches. 

CAVELIN, or rather KavELixG ; thus they call at Am- 
ſterdam, what we and the French ſtyle a lot of merchan- 
dize. 

CAVERN, Caverna, See GRO Tro. 

CAVERNOSA Corpora, in Anatomy, called alſo corpora ner- 
vo/a, and ſpongic/a, are two cavernous bodies, of an in- 
determinate leagth and thickneſs, wbereof the penis is 
principally compoſed, —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. 


lit. aa. bb. and tt, 
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Their internal ſubſtance is rare, and ſpongy 3 and when | 


filled with blood and ſpirits, it dilates and ſwells, in 
which the tenſion or erection of the penis conſiſts. See 
Pets, 

Cavernosum Corpus Urethre, a third ſpongeous body of 

the penis; ſo called, becauſe the urethra, or urinary 

aſſage of the penis is incloſed by it. See PENIS. 
Its figure, contrary to that of the two corpora cavernoſa, 
is largeſt at its extremities, and leaſt in the middle; its 
upper part is in the perinæum, and is called its bulb, 
from its figure. Its external membrane is thin, and di- 
vided lengthwiſe by a ſeptum. The middle part of this 
corpus is nearly cylindrical; but the paſſage for the urine 
is not along the centre, but inclines to its upper part, 
next the body of the penis; its lower extremity, dilating 
itſelf. forms the glans. 

CaveRnosa Corpira of the Clitoris, are two nervous or 

ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis; they bave their 
origin from the lower part of the 05 ner" on each fide ; 
and uniting together, conſtitute the body of the CLIT o- 
n 1s, as the others do that of the penis. 
Indeed, they have no perforation analogous to that of the 
penis; but they have a /ep/1um, or membranous partition, 
running all along between them, and dividing them from 
the glans, to its divarication at the os pubis, where they 
are called crura clitoridis. 

CaverNosUM Corpus of the Pudendum See RETICULAR 
Body. - 

CAVERS, in the Language of Miners, are any poor people 
that go about the mines to beg or ſteal ore from the 
miners. 

CAVESON, in the Manege, a kind of muſrol, put on a 
horſe's noſe, which binds or locks him in, and ſerves in 
breaking, managing, and tutoring him. 

The word comes from the Spaniſh cavega, or cabega, head. 

The cave/ors for breaking young horſes are uſually of iron, 
made ſemicirculatly, of two or three pieces turning on 
joints z othecs are twiſted, others are flat, others hollow 
in the middle, and indented like ſaws, called mordants : 
though theſe laſt are now baniſhed the academies. —The 
rope and leathern caveſous ſerve for paſſing the horſe be- 
tween two pillars. 

An iron caveſon ſpares a young horſe's mouth in the 
breaking, fince by means hereof he is accuſtomed to 
obey the hand, and bend the neck and ſhoulders, with- 
out injuring his mouth. All iron caveſons are mounted 
with a head-ſtall, and a throat-band, and two ſtraps, or 
reins, with three rings : through the middle ring, one 
rein is paſſed to make a horſe work round a pillar, and 
through the two ſide rings the other two reins are paſſed, 
which the rider holds in his hands, or faſtens to his ſaddle 
to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. 

CAVETTO, in Architecture, a hollow member or mould- 
ing, containing a quadrant of a circle, and having 
an effect juſt contrary to that of a quarter round: it 
is uſed as an ornament in cornices. —See Tab, Archit. 
1 1 
The word is Italian, and is no more than a diminutive 
of cavus, hollow. | 
M. Felibien obſerves, that the workmen confound the 
cavetto with a ſcotia, but improperly z the cavetto being 
in effect ovly half a scoT1a: yet he himſelf is charge- 
able with the ſame overſight. 

When in its natural ſituation, the workmen frequently 
call it gula, or gucule; and when inverted gorge. 

 Cavetto is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 
a calement. Moxon ſhews how to deſcribe the cavetro, 
both from the oxygon and the ſemicircle. 

CAUHQ-ROY, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the 
natives of the Eaſt Indies to a fort of foſſil which they 
calcine, and afterwards give in large doſes in the hic- 
cough, and many other complaints. It is alfo uſed in 
dying. The Indians boil it in water, and dye or ſtain 
their cloaths with it, to make them appear different from 
ochers: It is a kind of ochre, or clayey iron ore, and is 
found in great abundance in the hills, and iron is ſome- 
times extracted from it. 

CAVIA. See CAVEAR. 


CAvia cobaya, in Zoology, the name by which the Braſili- 
ans, and from them many writers, call the creature 
commonly known among us by the name of the Guinea 


iy. 
ciViwos, or CABiDos, a Portugueſe long meaſure, 
uſed in the menſuration of cloth, linen, and the like, 
equivalent to two feet eleven lines Paris meaſure. 
CAVIL, cavillatio, is defined by ſome a fallacious kind of 
ceaſon, carrying ſome reſemblance of truth, which a 
perſon knowing its falſehood, advances in diſpute for the 
lake of victory. 
The art of framing ſophiſms or fallacies is called by Boe · 


thius, cavillatoria. 


CAVIN, in the Military Art, a natural hollow, fit to cover | 


A U 


a 2 of troops, and thereby facilitate their approach 
ac N 


to a place. 


A cavinnear a place beſieged is of great advantage to the 
beſiegers; as by help hereof they can open trenches 
make places of arms, keep guards of horſe, and the 
like, without being expoſed to the enemy's ſhot, 

CAVING. See Cavazion. 

CAVITY, among Anatomi/ts and Phyficians, make a ſpe. 
r of organical conformation, either natural or myr. 

IQ. 

CaviTIEs of the bones are of two kinds; the firſt formed 
from articulation, called coty/cs and glenes z the ſecond for 
other purpoſes, called cells, caverns, foramina, foſſe#, and 
ſulci, Heiſt, Comp. Anat. { 56. 

CAUC, Cavux, or Cawx, is uſed by Miners in the Peat 
to denote a coarſe ſort of ſpar ; being a ponderous white 
ſtone, generally found near lead mines, which will draw 
: white line like _— or the galactites. Phil, Tranf, 

110. p. 226. Ibid. N' 39. p. 770. It is unſ; 
in acids, and fuſible by fire. c mo 
The word is formed probably of the 
ſpar. 
It is * tax 4 no other than a ſparry matter, rendered very 
coarſe, by being mixed with a large portion of earth. 
In ſome places it is found more clear and tranſparent than 
in others: it approaches in this ſtate to the nature of 
eryſtal, and is called baſtard cauk, and bright cauk. 
Philoſ. Tranſ Ne 40). 
There is a ſingular proceſs mentioned by Dr. Liſter, 
which is that of vitrifying antimony by its means. This 
1s done with great readineſs and ſpeed by it, and the 
glaſs, thus made, will produce ſome effect on other 
metals, which no other glaſs will, nor indeed any other 
preparation of antimony. 'The method of preparing it 
is this : take a pound of antimony, flux it clear; have 
in readineſs an ounce or two of cauk in a lump red- hot; 
put it into the crucible to the melted antimony, and con- 
tinue it in fuſion; then caſt it into a clean mortar, not 
greaſed, decanting the clear liquor from the lump of 
cauk. This proceſs gives more than fiſteen ounces of 
glaſs of antimony, like poliſhed iteel, and bright as the 
moſt refined quickſilver. The cant, in the mean time, 
is found to be diminiſhed, not increaſed in its weight, 
and will never flux with the antimony, though ever ſo 
ſtrong fire be given it. This is a very odd mineral, and 
this learned author ſuppoſes it to be allied to thoſe white, 
milky, and mineral juices which are found in the mines. 
The effeCt of both is evidently the ſame ; for the milky 
Juice of lead mines vitrifies the whole body of antimony, 
in the ſame manner that the cauk does in this experi- 
ment. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 110. 
That there is ſomewhat very peculiar in the cauk, is plain 
from this effect on antimony, which no other thing of 
this kind is poſſeſſed of; for lapis calaminaris, ſulphur 
vivum, galactites, mundicta, alum ore, ſpar, aud many 
other things have been tried with antimony. in the ſame 
manner, but not one of them has this effect. 

93 in Architecture, ſignifies DovE-TAiLING 

own. 

CAUKINN time, in Falconry, a hawk's treading time. 

CAUKING, or CALKING 74 Ship, implies the driving of 
oakum, or ſomewhat of that kind, into the ſeams, or 
commiſſures of the planks, to prevent the ſhip's leaking. 
It.is afterwards covered over with bot melted pitch, or 
rolin to prevent its rotting. 

Kennet derives the word from the barbarous Latin C:/- 
ciatura, ſhoeing. 

CavuKkiNnG-rons, denote iron chiſſels for the purpoſe of 
cauking veſſels, 

CAUL, in Anatomy, a membrane in the abdomen, cover- 
ing the greateſt part of the guts; called from its ſtruc- 
ture reticulum, but moſt frequently oMENTUM. 

CAUL 1s likewiſe a little membrane, found in ſome chil- 
dren, encompaſling the head, when born. 

- ee _ this cau/ to be only a fragment of the 
membranes of the Fetus; which ordinaril a 
birth of the child.“ | * 

CauL, or Cable, among Mineraliſis, a reddiſh pink co- 

__ ſtone, found in the ſtrata of the tin-mines. See 
IN. 

CAULEDON, from xaureg, a ſtem, in Surgery, is applied 
to FRACTURES, which happen tranſverſely, wherein the 
parts of a broken bone ſtart aſunder, ſo as not to lic 
directly againſt each other. 

CAULIAS, an appellation given to the juice drawn ſrom 
the ſtalk of the //phium, contradiſtinguiſhed from that 
3 from the root of the ſame plant, which is called 
rhixias. 


Schroder makes the caulias the ſame with our Ass A- 
fœtida. 


German kaalg, 


CAULICOLES, Cauricur i, in Architecture, denote thoſe 


eight leſſer branches, or ſtalks in the Corinthiail capi- 
| | tal, 


C A U 


tal, which ſpring out from the four greater, principal 

caules, oi ſtalks, —See. Tab. Archit. fig. 27. 

The word comes from the Patin cauljs, the talk, or ſtem, 

of a plant. | 

The volutes of this order are fuſtained by four caules, 

or primary branches of leaves; from which ariſe theſe 

caulicoles, or leſſer foliages. : | 
Some authors confound the caulicoles with the volutes 

themſelves; ſome with the helices in the middle, and 

ſome with the principal ſtalks whence they ariſe, 

CAULIFEROUS herbs, are ſuch as have a true caulis, ſtalk, 
or trunk, which a great many have not ; as the capilla- 
ries, &c. 

They are ſometimes divided into cauliferous, and ACAU- 

LOSE. 

The former are either perſeQly cauliferous, as cabbage, 
or imperfectly; as moſſes. 

CAULi{FLOWERS, a ſpecies of br afſica, are the produce 
ot a kind of cabbage, an+ have of late years been ſo far 
improved in England, as to exceed in ſize and goodneſs 
any that are raiſcd in the reſt of Europe. They are in 

ſeaſon in the months of May, June, and July, but the 
{kill of the gardener can continue them much longer. 
The manner of propagating them is this: ; 

Having' procured ſome good ſeed, you muſt ſow it before 
the middle of Auguit, upon an old cucumber or melon 
bed, fifting earth over the ſeeds to a quarter of an 
inch thickneſs: if the weather prove very hot and dry, 
the beds muſt be ſbeded with mats, and be lightly wa- 
tered at times. In about a week's time the plants will 
appear above ground, and they muſt be uncovered by 
degrees, but not expoſed to too much ſun at firſt. In 
about a month after ſowing, they ſhould be pricked out 
on another old bed, at two inches diſtance, and ſhaded 
and watered when firſt tranſplanted ; but after his they 
mult not be much watered, nor be ſuffered to have too 
much rain, which will make them black-ſhanked, or 
rotten in the talks. In this bed they are to remain till 
the end of Od ober, when they are to be planted out ſo; 
the winter ſeaſon : they are then to be planted out in rich 
beds, and thoſe which are to be early ripe are to be 
ſhaded with bell-glaſſes, two under each glaſs, and to- 
ward the latter end of February to be planted out again: 
the reſt are to be at firlt ſet at a greater diſtance, and to 
ſtand. 
When the caul;flowers begin to fruit, they mult be care- 
fully watched, and ſome of the inner leaves muſt be bent 
down over the flower, to thade it from the ſun, which 
would otherwiſe turn it yellow. 'The very fineſt of the 
cauliflowers, which are not looſe and frothy about the 
edges, and very firm, ſhould be ſaved for feed ; and the 
flower ſtems, as they ſhoot out, be ſupported with ticks 
till the ſeeds are ripened, which muſt then be carefully 
gathered and dried for uſe. Mill. Gard. Dit. 

CAULINE leaf, among Botani/ts. See Lear. 

CAvLiNE peduncle, among Botaniſis. See PEDUNCLE. 

CAULIS, among Botaniſis, the ſtalk or ſtem of an herba- 
ceous PLANT ; or that part which riſes ſingle above the 
earth, from which the branches and leaves ſhoot up- 
ward, ; 

In trees and ſhrubs this is properly called caudex, or 
trunk ; in herbs caulis, or ſtalk; in corn and the graſſes, 
culmus, or ſtem. 

CAUN GA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the areca, the tree of whoſe fruit the terra Faponica of 
the ſhops is made. : 

CAVURIS, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by ſome to 
the genus of ſhells called, by the generality of writers, 
porcellana, and concha venereas It is from a falſe pro- 
nunciation of this word cauris, that we call theſe ſhells 
gowries. See PORCELAIN hell. j 

CAURSINES, Caunr/ini, in Engli/h Hiſtory, denote Italian 
bankers or money-changers, who flocked into England, 
France, and the Netherlands, about the year 1235, call- 
ing chemſelves the pope's merchants, but driving no 
other trade than uſury. They were ſeveral times baniſh- 
ed the kingdom for their extortions, and re-admitted by 
the inteteſt and intrigues of the popes. Mat. Paris. Hitt, 
Ang. p. 403. Du-Canges N 0 
They are allo called cagrcini, coar/int, catarcini, cawarſini, 
and cor/ini, Some will have the name formed from Ca- 
hors, a city of France, where they flouriſhed more than 
ordinary. Others derive it from the Cor/ini, a family 
of wealthy merchants at Florence. ; 

CAUSA Matrimonii prelecuti, in Law, a writ that lies 
when a woman gives land to a man in fee, to the intent 
he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes to do it in a reaſon- 
able time : and in ſuch caſe for not performing the con- 
dition, the entry of the woman into the lands again has 
been adjudged lawful. The huſband and wife may ſue 
this wiit againſt another, who ought to have married her. 


. 


AU 


mayor of a town, &c. who, being by the kings writ com- 
manded to make ſeiſin of lands to the king's grantee, 
ny it. The writ requires him to ſhew can/e of 
the delay, 

CAUSALITY, in Mctaphyfics, the power or action of a 
CAUSE in producing its effect. 

It is a diſpute among the ſchool-philoſophers, whether, 

and how the cauſality is diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and 

effect? Some held it a mode, or modal entity, ſuper- 

added to the cauſe, &c. others contend for its being the 

_ itſelf, only conſidered principiativꝭ and terminativ?, 
c. 

CAUSALTY, in Metallurgy, the lighter part of ſulphure- 

ous and earthy ores of metals carried off in the water 
uſed in waſhing them, and ſubſiding afterwards from it. 
Boerhaave, Chem. p. 100. n. 
In the Tix-works the can ſalty is thrown in heaps upon 
banks, which in fix or ſeven years they work over again, 
and receive a new ſupply of metal from it. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 138. p. 952. 

CAUSE, Causa, that which contributes to the produc- 
tion of an effect; or that by virtue whereof a thing is 

done, or from which it proceeds. In which ſenſe, cauſe 

itands efſentially related to effect. 

Causk, Firft, is that which acts of itſelf, and from its 

own proper power or virtue, —In this ſenſe, God is the 

only Fir/t Cauſe. 

Causks, Second, are thoſe which derive the power and 
faculty of acting, from a firſt cauſe. 

It is certain the philoſophers are ſtrangely puzzled, and 
divided about the manner of their agency: ſome main- 
tain them to act by their matter, figure, and motion; 
others by a ſubſtantial form; many by accidents, or qua- 
lities ; ſome by matter and form; and others by certain 
faculties different from all theſe. 

Causks, in che School-Philoſophy, are diſtinguiſhed into, 

Causks, Efficient, which are the agents that produce any 
effects. | 

CausEs, Material, the ſubjects whereon the agent works, 

or whercof the thing is formed : thus, marble is the mat- 

ter, or material cauſe of the ſtatue. 

CauekEs, Final, are the motives which induce a man to 
act ; or the end for which the thing is done: thus, vic- 
tory and peace are the final cauſes of war. Some add 
the 

Causk, Exemplary, which is the model the agent forms, 
or propoſes, and by which he conduQts himſelf in the 
action: but this is not properly any cauſe at all. | 

Causk, Formal, the change reſulting from the action; or 
that which determines a thing to be this, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from every thing elſe: thus, the ſoul is held 
the form, or formal cauſe, of man, &c. 

CausEs, again, are diſtinguiſhed into Phyfical, or Natural 
and Moral. 

CausE, Phyſical, is that which produces a ſenſible corpo- 
real effect: thus, the ſun is the phy/ical cauſe of heat. 
Cause, Meral, is that which produces a real effect, but 
in things immaterial: thus, repentance is the cauſe of 

forgiveneſs. 

Others define a phyfical cauſe to be that which produces 
its effect by a phyſical virtue; and a moral cauſe, that 
which determines the phy/ical cauſe, though not neceflari- 
ly, to produce the effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo 
called a diſpeſitive, excitative, and imputative cauſe. 
Thus, the tun is the phy/ical cauſe of light: a ſtone, that 
breaks the ſkull, is a phy/ical cauſe of death: and thus the 
advice, intreaty, commands, or menaces, which deter- 
mine us, though not neceſſarily, to do, or not to do, 
any thing, are moral cauſes. 

In this ſenſe, a moral cauſe is only applicable to a free 
intelligent agent: and it is this notion of a moral and 
phy/ical cauſe that is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtin. 

Causks, again, are conſidered, either as univerſal, or par- 
ticular ;, principal, or inſtrumental; total, or partial; uni- 
vocal, equivocal, &c. | 

CausE, Equivecal, is that which is of a different kind and 
denomination from its effect: thus, the ſun. is ſaid to be 
the cauſe of the animals it produces, 

Cause, Iaſtrumental, is that uſed by the principal to pro- 
duce its effect; or which is excited to produe an effect, 
beyond the meaſure of its own perfection. 

CAusk, Partial, that which occurs with ſome other in 
producing the effect. 

Causk, Particular, is that which can only produce a ſingle 
effect, or a certain kind of effects. 

Causk, Principal, is that which gives motion to the in- 
ſtrument, or which does not operate beyond its own na- 

tutal efficacy. 

C Aus, Total, is that which produces the whole effect. 

CAUSE, Univocal, is that which is of the ſame kind and 
denomination with its effect: as, a man is the cauſe of u 

man. | 


| 


| 


Causa Nobis /ignifices, in Law, a writ directed to the 


CAUSE, 


Cavsr, Univerſal, is that which, by the extent of its power, 
may produce all effects. 
The Carteſians reſolve all phyſical cauſes into occaſional 
ones. 

CavsEs, Occaſional, are only the occaſions, not the direct 
cauſes of their effects. Sec Occasi0n, 
The ſoul, ſay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to act on 
the body, nor the body r<ciprocally on the ſoul : to keep 
up an intercourſe between them, God, on occaſion of 
a motion of the body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the foul ; 
and, on occaſion of a ſentiment of the ſoul, impreſſes a 
motion on the body: the motions, therefore, of the ſoul 
and body, are only occaſional cauſes of what piles in the 
one, or the other. 
cuſſion, is only the occaſional cauſe of the motion produced 
in the body ſtruck; it is God is the direct efficient cau/c. 
Ard thus the action of objects on our organs is not 
the efficient cav/ſe of our ideas and perceptions, but 
merely the occafronal cauſe, which determines God to act 


Thus, ſay they, the {troke, or per- 


places, or as a mole, to retain the waters of a pond, ot 
revent a river from overflowing the lower ground. 
he word comes from the French chauſſee, anciently wrote 
chau!ſce ; aud that from the Latin calccata, or calcata ; ac- 
corder to Somner, and Spelman, & calcands. Burgier 
rather takes the word to have its riſe & peaitum calceis, 
quibus terunter, | 

CausE war, caicerum, or calcea, more uſually denotes 
common hard raiſed way, maintained and repaired with 
ſtones and rubbiſh. 

CausEwWAY, Devil's, a famous work of this kind which 
ranges through the county of Northumberland, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be Roman, though Mr. Horſley ſuf. 
pets it to be of later times, Horſley, Brit. Rom. lib. v. 
CAP. 2. p. 449. » 

Cause w Ax, Giant's, is a denomination given to a huge 
pile of ſtony columns, in the diſtrict of Coleraine in 


Ireland, See G1anT's Cauſeway. 
CAUSSIDICUS. See ADvocare. 
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is called the cauſe thereof. This operates, either by in- 
ducing a new ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, or by taking 
away ſomething which is abſolutely requiſite to the ex- 
erciſe of ſome function. If a cauſe pre-exiſted in fome 
meaſure in the body before the effeAt produced, it is 
calicd an internal cav/e ; but if it exiſted out of the bedy, 
and by its application to it produced the difcaſe, it is 
calicd external. 

Iatecnal cauſes generaliy injure, Grſt the humours, and 
then the lolid paris; whereas the external canſes affect 
the ſolids, and, in conſequence of that, the humours ; 
and this holds univerſally, unleſs perhaps in ſome few 
diſeaſes produced by poiſon or contagion. 

The immediate or proximate cauſe is that which taken al- 
together inimediately couſtitutes the preſent diſcafe ; this 
is always 2dequate, and ſufficient to the formation of the 
diſeaſe, whether ſimple or complicated. The preſence of 
this conſtitutes and continues the diſeaſe ; and the ab- 
ſence of it, removes the diſorder, being very little differ- 
ent from the diſeaſe itfelf. The inveſtigation therefore 
of this is exwemely uſeful and very neceſlary. 

The remote cauſe is that which changes the body in ſuch 
a manner, as to diſpoſe it for the reception of a diſcaſe 
upon the acceſſion of another cauſe ; but it is never ade- 
quate or ſufficient to produce a diſeaſe alone: nor would 
that other cauſe, the acceſſion of which is neceſſaty, be 
of itſelſ ſufficient for the production of the diſcaſe; but 
both muſt concur. The buſineſs of phyſic, therefore, is 


to eradicate both together, which in conjunction conſti- 


tute the proximate or immediate cauſe. 
ine remote cauſe inherent in the body, is called prediſ- 
ponent, antecedent, and by the Greeks. mgmyzuty;, and 
conſiſts principally in temperaments, plethora, and ca- 
cochymy. The cau/e whoſe acceſſion to the remote cau/e 
excires, and in conjunction with it forms the diſeaſe, is 
calied the procatarclic cauſe, or the wpsparc; or occalion 
of the diſeaſe. It is ſometimes internal, ſometimes ex- 
ternal. Theſe Boerhaave reduces to four claſſes. 
Firſt, the ii, or things entering the body; ſuch as 
the air, aliments, drink, medicines, poiſons ;; fuch things 
as enter by the pores of the (kin and noitrils ; by the fe- 
veral paſſages of the mouth, lungs, celophagus, ſtomach, 
inteſtintcs, and pudenda of women, whether in a vilible or 
invifible manner; whether by ſteam, draught, degluti- 
tion, clyſter, or injection. Secondly, the gea, or 
things acted, as motion of the whole, or any part of the 
body, affections of the mind, tett, both of the body and 
mind, fleeping and watching. Thirdly, things retained, 
or excreted, whether ſalubrious, recrementitious, or 
morbid. Fourthly, things applied to the body; as air, 
vapours, fomentations, cloaths, liniments, ointments, 
plaſters, together with whatever wounds, contules, or 
corrodes. 
This divibon of the non-naturals, as they are call- 
ed, is different from that of all other writers of initi- 
- tures. 

Cavusts and Effecis, in Law. In moſt caſes the Jaw hath 
reſpe& to the cauſe for bringing of a thing as the prin- 
cipal part, on which all other things are founded: and 
herein the next, and not the remote cauſe is moſt looked 
upon, except it be in covinous and criminal things : and 
therefore that which is not good at firſt, will not be fo 
afterward ; for ſuch as is the cauſe, ſuch is the effect: 
e. g-if an infant or ſeme- covert make a will, and*publiſh 

it, and aſterwards die of full age, or ſole, this will is of 
no force, on account of the original cau/e of infancy and 
coverture, &. 

CAUSEWAY, or CAusEY,a maſſive conſtruction of ſtone, 
{t akes, and faſcines ; or an elevation of fat, viſcous earth, 
well beaten, ſerving either as a road, in wet marſhy 


inſtead of a helmet. Mem. Acad. Inſcripr. vol. ii. p. 304. 
CAUSTICS, from xa, 1 burn, in Phy/ic, thoſe medicines, 
which by their violent activity, and the heat thence oc- 
caſioned, deſtroy the texture of the parts to which they 
are. applied. 
Cauſtics amount to the ſ me with what are otherwiſe de- 
nominated pyrotics, and efcharotics. They are alſo ufual- 
ly confounded with cauteries, though fome diſtinguiſh 
them; reſtraining cau/tics to thoſe medicines which do 
not burn through the part, nor leave an eſchar; and cau- 
teries to thoſe which do. 
Carnſtics are uſed to cat off proud ſungous fleſh ; they alſo 
penetrate within hard calious bodies. and liquify the hu- 
mours : and are particularly applied in abſceſſes and im- 
poſthumation, to cat through to the ſuppurated matter, 
and give it vent: ſometimes, alto, to make iſſues in parts 
where cutting is difficult, or inconvenient. 
The principal medicines of this claſs are, burnt alum, 
ſponges cantharides, and other veſiccatories as allo or- 
piment, calx viva, vitriol, aſhes of the fig-tree, the aſh, 
and wine-tees; the falt of the lixivium whereof ſoap is 
made; ſublimate mercury, rel precipitate, &c. Sce 
each deſcribed under its proper article. 
Cryſtals of /una, and lapis inferualis mad? of ſilvet, and 
ſpirit of nitre, bocome car/tics by that mixture. 
The ſtrong cauſ/ic, now generally uſed by or ſurgeons, 
is prepared in this manner: boil foap lecs to a fourth 
part of their quantity, then ſprinkle in, while they are 
boiling, lime that has been kept in a veſſel pretty cloſe 
ſtopped for ſeveral months; continue to add this lime till 
all the liquor is abſorbed, and the whole is reduced to. a 
paſte, which is to be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopp:d. The 
deſign of thus keeping the lime is, that its acrimony 
may be a little abated. 
Ihe common car/?ic of quick lime and ſoap-lees, deſerves 
the preference to any of tho'e compoſe: of acid ſpirits. 
It does not give near ſo much pain, and i not ſo apt to 
occaſion convulſions, when applied to carious bones. It 
penetrates better than the dried forms ot eroded metals, 
and does not run ſo much when it me'ts, as the more 
liquid acids do, It either.is not abſorbed, or its effects 
are not obſerved in the blood; whereas mercurial pre— 
parations frequently raiſe an unexpe.ted falivation. 
Monro, in Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. 
Heiſter ſays, that the ſhorteſt and moſt approved method 
of making this is as follows : take pot athes and ſtrong 
quick-lime, of each ſix ounces ; powder them ſeparately, 
and afterwards mix them together in a large glaſs or 
earthen veſſel, and diſſolve them in a large quantity of 
river-water, letting them ſtand an hour or two, that 
they may diſſolve perfectly; the liquor is then to be fil- 
trated through a linen cloth from its grofs ſediment, and 
evaporated over the fire in an iron pan; the hard mals 
left from this evaporation is to be put into. a crucible, 
and melted over a ſtrong fire till it flows like oil; it is 
then to be caſt into a mortar or broad pau; an4 either 
cut or beat into ſmall pieces before it is quite cold: 
theſe are the cauſtic ſtones. They are tg be put into a 
clean glaſs, and ſtopped very cloſe, and kept in a waim 


place. 


Caus ric, arſenical. See MAGNET. 


' CAUSTIC, lunar, called alfo, lapis cauſticus, is a preparation 


of ſilver, ſometimes of copper, uſually made by diſlulv- 
ing the metal with ſpirit of nitre, evaporating two thirds 
of the fluid, and boiling the reſt to an oily conſillence, 
which when cold grows hard, Sce Als fixed. 

CausTIC arve. Sce CURVE. 

CAUSTIC fluid. Some imagine a cauſtic fluid, by which 
the BLOOD is detained in a fluid ſtate, and by which the 
red globules are formed. 


Cav VIC glaſſes. See BURNING»glaſſes, 


CavusTIC, 


c AU 


Cavsric, by reflection. See Cau/tic Curve, 

CAUSTIC, 4 refraftion. See Cauſtic CURVE, 

CAUS IICITY, in Chemiſtry, deyotes a quality belonging 
to ſeveral ſubſtances, by the acrimony of which the 

arts of living animals may be corroded and deſtroyed. 
Bodies which have this quality, taken internally, are 
true poiſons; and the cav/7icity of ſome of them is fo 
deadly, as, for example, of arſenic, that even their ex- 
ternal uſe is proſcribed by prudent phyſicians. 

CAUSTICUM animoniale, the name given in the late 
London Diſpenſatory to what was before called butter of 
ANTIMONY. 

CAUSUS, in Medicine, denotes à burning FEVER, or a 
kind of acute continual fever, attended with a vehe- 
ment heat, and other indications of an uncommon in- 
flammation. 

CAUSWAY. See CavsEw ar. 

CAUTERY, Cauterium, a medicine wherewith to burn, 
ſear, eat through, or corrode, ſome ſolid part of the 
body. | 
The word is originally Greek, xzuTyp, or xauTypor; 
formed from xa, I burn. 

Cauteries are of two kinds ; afual, and potential. 

CAUTERIES, a#ual, are thoſe which produc: an inſtanta- 
neous effect; as fire, or a red-hot iron: theſe are ap- 
plied in the Hula /achrymalis, after extirpations of can- 
cers, amputatiuns of legs or arms, &c. in order to ſtop 
the hxmorrhages, and produce a laudable ſuppuration. 
"They are ſometimes, alſo, applied to carious bones, ab- 
ſcefles, and malignant v!cers, in order to open a paſſage 
for the diſcharge of th: peccant humours. The irons 
uſed, on theſe occaſions, are ſometimes crooked at the 
exiremity, and that variouſly, according to the various 
occaſions : whence ſome are called cultellary, others 
punciual, othets olivary, &c. -M. Homberg affures us, 
that a great part of the medicine of the people of Java, 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies, conſiſts in burn- 
ing, or the application of a&ual cauteries ; and that 
there is ſcarce any diſeaſe but they will happily cure 
thereby. 

The actual cautery, or hot iron, is frequently applied for 
the making ot iſſues, in parts where cutting is difficult, 
or inconvenient. It makes a little round hole, which is 
to be filled up with a pea, or an ivy berry, to keep it 
open for the humours to paſs through. Pareus deſcribes 
a method of making velvet, or filken cauteries (cauteria 
ferica vel holoſerica) ; ſo called, either becauſe they give 
no pain, or becauſe he purchaſed the ſecret at a dear rate 
from a certain chemiſt. 

In ſome places they cauteriſe with burning tow, in others 
with cotton or Moxa, in others with live coals; others 
ule Spaniſh wax; others pyramidal pieces of linen; 
others gold, or ſilver. Severinus recommends a flame 
blown through a pipe: but what is uſually preferred a- 
mong us 1s a hot iron. TRIS 
Cauteriſing irons are of various figures, ſome flat, others 
round, fome curved, &c. of all which we find draughts 
in Albucaſis, Scultetus, Ferrara, and others. Some- 
times a cautery is applied through a capſula, to prevent 
any terror from the ſight of it. This method was in- 
vented by Placentinus, and is deſcribed by Scultetus. In 
the uſe of all cauteries, cate is to be taken to defend the 
neighbouring parts, either by a lamina, defenſive plaſter, 
or lint moiſtened in oxycrate. Sometimes the hot iron is 
tranſmitted through a copper cannula, for the greater 
ſafety of the adjoining parts. | 
The degrees and manners of cauteri/ing are varied, ac- 
cording to the nature of the diſeaſe, and the part af- 
fected. In a mortification they carteriſe more freely 
than in any other caſe ; in the ſoft parts more ſparingly : 
in the hzmorrhage, or a caries, they repeat the a 
till an eſcbar is induced on the veſſel, or the humidity 
of the bone is diſcharged. 
For the right application of the afual cautery, various ob- 
ſervations are neceſſary. In the firſt place, the ſurgeon 
ſhould ſce that the ſize and figure of the. cautery corre- 
ſpond to that of the diſordered part, and while the pa- 
tient is preparing for the operation, to let the cautery be 
Reating in the fire, and to fecure the ſound parts, that 
it may give no more pain that what is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. In caſes of a carious bone, the fleſhy parts are to 
be drawn aſide, and held out of the way of the iron; 
and in theſe caſes, as alſo in large hemorrhages, it is 
neceſſſiry to have three or ſour cauteries kept hot together, 
that if one does not finiſh the operation, there may be 
no waiting for another. 

It has been found that cauterics have ſucceeded in apo- 
plexies, when all other means have failed. In this caſe, 
lome apply the cautery to the occiput z but others between 
the tirit aud ſecond wertebre of the neck: others are for 
cauteri/ing the meeting of the coronal and ſagittal ſutures ; 
and others think it may be beſt done in the ſoles of the 


feet. Which of all theſe places it ſucceeds beſt in, ſeems | 
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yet left to experience to determine. 
p. 318. 

CAUTERIES, potential, ate compoſitions of Aus ric medi- 
cines, uſually of quick- lime, ſoap, and the like. 

CAUTING iron, among Fur riers, an iron inſtrument, 
where with they cauteriſe and ſear the parts of a horſe 
which require burning. 

CAUTIO, in the Civi! Law, denotes an affurance or ſecu- 
rity given or taken for any thing truſted. 

CAUTIONE admittenda, in Common Law, a writ which 
lies againſt a biſhop, who hoids an excommunicated 
perſon in priſon, notwithſtanding he offers ſufficient ſe- 
curity for obeying the commands of the church for the 
future. 

CAUTIONARY towns, places of ſtrength, which one 
prince or power puts into the pofſeſhon of another as a 
ſecurity either for the payment of a debt, or performance 
of ſome other matter itipulated between them. 

CAUTO, in Botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to a ſhrub common in chat part of the world; a decoc- 
tion of which they ufe as a cure for the running of the 
reins, or a clap, Phil. I'ranſ. N 232. | 

CAUTURIER, in Anatomy, a name given by the French 
writers to a muſcle of the leg; called by the old writers 
primus flectentium tibiam ; and by the latter writers, Cow- 
per, Albinus, &c. /artoriusz; by Roſlan, ſutorius. 

CAXA, a little coin made of lead, mixed with ſcoria of 
copper; (truck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, 
in the reſt of the iſſand of Java, and in ſome of the 
neighbouring iſlands, | 
It is ſomewhat ſmaller than the French double, and has 
a ſquare hole through the middle ; by means whereot, 
teveral of them are hung on the ſame ſtring : this ſtring, 
which they call ſanta, uſually contains rwo hundred 

caxas, equivalent to nine French deniers, or fomewhat 
leſs than three farthings ſterling. Five ſantas tied toge- 
ther, i. e. a thouſand caxas, make a ſapacou.—Nothing 
can exceed the briitleneſs of the caxa; a ſtring never falls 
to the ground without breaking at leaſt ten or twelve 
pieces. Leaving them at night ſteeped in ſalt-water, 
they cling ſo firm to one another, that they are not to 
be ſeparated without breaking one half of 1. The 
Malays call them cas; and the Javeſe pits. 
The caxas are of two kinds; great, and ſmall! : the ſmall 
are thole we have been ſpeaking of; three hundred 
thouſand whereof are equal to bfiy-fix livres five ſols, 
French money. The large are old caxas; fix thouſand 
whereof are equal to the piece of eight, or four ſhillings 
ſix pence ſterling. Theſe are nealy the ſame with the 
caches of China, and the caſſies of Japan. 

CAXOU, in Metallurgy, a word uſed to expreſs a cheſt of 
ores of ſilver, or any other metal, that has been burnt, 
ground, and waſhed, and is ready to be refined, 

CA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall monkey of the Braſils, 
an extremely ſmall kind, and of a coal black. It lives 

only on the thick woods, and is uſually found fitting on 
the boughs of ſome of the trees which bear pods, the 
fruit of which it feeds upon, Ray. 

CAYANG, in Botany, a leguminous plant cultivated in 
the Mogul dominions for food. It is a kind of coarle. 
pulſe ; of which the Europeans ule great quantities on 
ſhip-board in the Eaſt Indies. It is a ſpecies of the cyt:/u5, 
called by the Indians there ki//ery. Poſtl. Dict. Com. 

CAYELAC, a ſweet-ſcented wood, which grows in Siam; 
the Siameſe and Chineſe burn it in their temples. Ic 
is one of the commodities exported from Siam for 
China. 

CAYLUS's method of painting. See ExCavsTIC painting. 

CAYMAN, in Zoology, the name of a ipecies of crocodile 
found in the ſouthern parts of America, and on the coaſt 
of Guinea, and more uſually called by authors by its 
Braſilian name JaCARE. 

CAYMANUM lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 

lone ſound in the beds of rivers in many parts of Ame- 
rica, and of a yellowiſh colour, veined with red aud 
white. 
The Indians have an idle tradition, that it is originally 
ſound in the ſtomach of a crocodile, which in their lan- 
guage they call caymenes; and thence authors have named 
it / apis caymanum. The natives of America pretend that 
it has great virtues in medicine, and particularly that ic 
cures quartans by being applied to the wriſt ; and, to 
enhance its value, they pretend to take it from the cro- 
codile. | 

CAYN'TANA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the fruit called FAGARA by other 
writers. 

CAZEMATLE, in Fortification, a kind of vault, or arch, 

ol ſtone-work, in that part of the flank of a pasT1QN 

next the curtain; ſomewhat retiredg or drawn back, to- 

wards the capital of the baſtion ; ferving as a battery, to 


Heiſter's Surgery, 


defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat, or 


ditch. 
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The name comes from a vault, formerly made to ſepa- 
rate the platforms of the upper and lower batteries; 


each of which was called, in Italian, caſa armate ; and, 


in the Spaniſh, caſamata : though others derive the word 
from caſa d matti, houſe of fools; Covarruvias, from caſa 
and mata, low houſe. 

The cazemate, ſometimes, conſiſts of three platforms, 
one above another; the higheſt being on the rampart ; 


but they commonly content themſelves to withdraw the | 


laſt within the baſtion. 
The cazemate is alſo called the low place, and low flank; 


as being at the bottom of the wall, next the ditch : 


ſometimes the retired flank z as being that part of the 
flank neareſt the curtain, and the centre of the baſtion. 
It was formerly covered with an epaulement, or a maſſixe 
body, either round or ſquare, which prevented thoſe 
without from ſeeing within the batteries: whence it was 
alſo called covered flank. 

It is now rarely uſed, becauſe the batteries of the enemy 
are apt to, bury the artillery of the cazemate in the ruins 
of the vault : beſides, the terrible ſmoke, made by the 
diſcharge of the cannon, renders it intolerable to the 
men.—Hence, inſtead of the ancient covered cazemates, 
later engineers have contrived open ones, only guarded 
by a parapet, &c. 


CAzEMATE is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterca- 


neous branches, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the 
miner is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 


CAZERNS, in Fortification. See CASERNS. 
CAZIC, vr Caziqus, a general title given by the Spa- 


niards to the petty kings, princes, and chiefs of the fe- 
veral countries. of America, excepting thoſe of Peru, 
who are (tiled cur alas. | | 
The French call them ca/iques, a denomination which 
they alſo give to the chiefs of the 'Tartarian bords. 

The cazics in ſome places do the office of phy ſicians, and 
in others of prieſts, as well as captains. The dignity of 
caxic among the Chiites, a people of South America, 
does not deſcend to children, but muſt be acquired by 


valour and merit. One of the pterogatives annexed to it 


is, that the cazic may have three wives, while the ather 
poop's are only allowed one. 

exico comprehended a great number of provinces and 
iſlands, which were governed by lords called caziques, 
dependent on, and tributary 10 de emperor of Mexico: 
thirty of theſe caziques or vaſlals are ſaid to have been ſo 
powerful, that they could each of them bring an army of 
a hundred thouſand men into the field. 


CAZIMI, among the Arabian Aftronomers, denotes the 


centre or middle of the ſun. A planet is ſaid to be in 
cazimi, when it is not diſtant from the ſun either in lon- 
gitude or latitude above 17, or the aggregate of the 


ſemi- diameter of the ſun's diſk and that of the planct. 


This amounts to. the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
in corde ſolis, or in the ſun's heart, which paſles for a dig- 
nity and fortitude of a planet, equal to that of being in 
its owa houſe; whereas in other caſes, a planet's con- 
junction with the ſun is held detrimeutal, or a diminu- 
tion to it; as the ſun, by his ſuperior power, is ſuppoſed 
to abſorb the virtue of the planet, and even ſcorch or 


burn it up. 


CEANIDES, or CEANTID ES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 


given by many af the ancients. to the ſtoue more gene- 
rally known under the name of enchymonites. It was the 
ſame with, our ſparry incruſtations on the walls and rooſs 
of ſubterranean caverns ; and, from the opinion of the 
times, that theſe ſtones brought forth young ones, which 
was founded. on their finding little ones daily produced 
among them, it became a cuſtom to give this wternally 
to women in labour, as a thing that would, by a ſort of 
ſympathy, haſten the time. 


CEANOTHUS, in Botany, a genus. of the pentandria mo- 


nogynia claſs; Euvonymus, Com. Hort. New Jerley tea. 
Its characters are theſe: the flower hath five roundiſh 
equal petals, which ſpread open, and are leſs than the 
empalement. It bath five erect ſtamina, placed oppoſite 
to the petals; and a three-cornered germen, which af- 
terward becomes a dry capſule with three cells, in which 
are lodged three oval ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 


CEBELL, in Muſic, an ancient Engliſh air in duple time 


of four bars or meaſures repeated at the will of the com- 
poſer ; the ſtrains being alternately in the grave and the 
acute leries of notes in the muſical ſcale. | 


CECROPTA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia monandria 


claſs. 


CEDAR of Lebanen, in Botany. For the characters, ſee ; 


Larix.—Linnzus makes this a ſpecies of the PINE. 

The cedar of Lebanon. is a tree celebrated in antiquity z 
and what is remarkable, this tree is not faund as a na- 
tive in any other part of the world, ſo far as hath come 
to knowledge. | | 
This tree is of great. beauty, and bears the openeſt ex- 


poſures ſo well that it is a wonder it is not more culti- 1 
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vated in England, The cones of this tree are brought 88 
from the Levant, and, if preſerved entire, wilt ke 
their feeds many years: theſe canes are to be ſplit open, 
and the ſeeds picked out: theſe are to be ſown and pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as the 1K : only that when 
the plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, the leading ſhoot gene- 
rally inclines to one fide, and maſt therefore be fup- 
pores by tying it to a ſtake driven upright by its fide. 
heſe trees ſpread greatly, and the ends of their branches 
bending down, they ſhew very beautifully tbeir upper 
ſurtace, which Jooks like a green carpet, and as it plays 
in the wind makes a very elegant appearance; and is 
therefore a fine tree for planting on an eminence to ter- 
minate a viſta. 
bey thrive beſt of all in a poor ſoil, and are of very 
quick growth, as appears very plainly by thoſe fine ones 
in the Phyſic garden at Chelſea, which were planted in 
the year 1683, and were then not above three feet higb; 
and in the year 1762 meaſured near twelve feet in the 
girth, at two feet above ground. | 
Cedar wood is reputed almoſt immortaband incorruptible ; 
a prerogative which it owes chiefly 4 its bitter taſſe, 
which the worms cannot endure. For this reafon it 
was, the ancients made uſe of cedar tables to write on, 
eſpecially for things of importance; as. appears from 
that expteſſion of Perßus, Et cedro digna lecutus. Sat. i. 
Ver. 42. | 
A juice was alſo drawn from cedar, with which they 
ſmeared their books and writings, or other matters, to 
preſerve them ſrom rotting ; which is alluded to by Ho- 
race: by means of which it was that Numa's books, 
written on papyrus, were, preſerved entire to the year 
535, as we are informed by Pliny. Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 
331. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. xii, cap. 13. See CEDria, 
Solomon's temple, as well as his palace, were both of 
this wood. That prince gave king Hiram ſeveral cities 
for the cedars he furniſhed him on thoſe occaſions, Cortes 
is ſaid to have exeted a palace at Mexico, in which were 
7000 beams of cedar, moſt of them 120 feet long, and 
12 ia circumference, as we are informed by Herrera. 


Some tell us of a cedar felled in Cyprus 130 feet long, 


and 18 in diameter. It was ufed for the main-maſt in 


the galley of king Demetrius. 

Le Bruyn aſſures us, that the two biggeſt he faw on 
mount Lebanon meaſured one of them 57 palms, and the 
other 47 in circumference. | 
In the temple of Apollo at Utica, there were cedar tim- 
bers of near 2000 years old; which yet were nothing 
to that beam in an oratory of Diana, at Saguntum in 
Spain, ſaid to have been'brought thither 200 years before 
the deſtruction of Troy. | 
Cedar is of.ſo dry 3 nature, ahat it will not endure to be 
faſtened with iron nails, from which it uſually ſhrinks, 
ſo * they commonly ſaſten it with pins of the ſame 
wood. | 
The cadar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a ſpu- 
rious ſort, of ſo porous a nature, that the wine will leak 
through it. _ 3 | 

That produced in New England is a lofty grower, and 
makes excellent planks, aud flooring that is everlatting. 
They ſhingle their houſes with it, and uſe jt in alt their 
buildings. This is che oxycedrus of Lycia, which Vitru- 


vius deſcribes. as having its leaves reſembling thoſe of 
cypreſs, | | 


he. cedar of Greece and Asa was no other than a 
ſmaller kind of juniper, which, having prickly leaves, 
was by ſome called oxycedrus 3 and the common juniper 
was at that time called alſo by the name of cedar. The 
Lycian cedar of the Greeks: was this juniper kind; but 
the cedrium and drelæum, which were a kind of pitch 
and an oil ſeparated from it by melting, were not pre- 
pared from this cedar, but from the Syrian cedar, which 
was a larger ſhrub, and reſembled. the cypreſs; and 
therefore was confounded with that tree, being called 
by ſome the wild cypreſs. The cedrium was always made 
from this ſpecies z — the cleum de cada, or cade oil, was 
made from the fruit of the oxycedraus, or prickly-leaved 
Juniper, called cedar by the Greeks, and growing in their 
OWN. country. 


The /utim and the a/mug mentioned in Scripture, are 


__ uſually ſuppoſed to have been kinds of cedar. 


Jobniten, in his Dendrographia, is of opinion, that 
pitch was anciently made of cedar, as well as of the pine 
and fir, grown old and oily. Berkeley's Siris, ſect. 18. 


CEDAR, ba/tard, of Famaica, Theobramay in Botany, a genus 


of the polyadelphia pentandria claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is compoted of 
three oval concave leaves, which are reflexed; the flower 
has fave oval petals which ſpread open, and are hollowed 
like a ſpoon ; and from the top of each petal comes out 
a. bifid briſtly ligula, divided like two borns. It has a 
great number of ſhort ſtamina, joined in five bodies, 
which are terminated by roundiſh ſummits w * 
| round! 


botitndifh germen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle of the length of 
the petals, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; the germen 
turns to a roundifh fruit with five angles, opening in five 
cells, each coritaining ſeveral feeds. We have but one 
ecies, which grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
e Weſt Indies. ' | 
The wood of this tree is white and ductile, and is there- 
fore frequently cut imo ſtaves for caſks; the fruit and 
leaves are good fodder for cattle. 
CEDaR 


This is 2 4 genus of the pentandria monogynia clals 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 


flower is of one leaf, divided at the top into five parts 
with five ſhort ſtamina, which adhere at bottom to the 
germen in the centre is ſituated the roundiſh germen, 
which afterwards becomes an oval pod having hive cells, 
opening from the bottom upward with five valves, hav- 
- Ing a double cover, the outer being thick aud woody, 
the inner very thin, which immediately ſurrounds the 
feeds; theſe are thick at the baſe, but upward are flat 
and thin, like the wings adhering to the feeds of firs and 
ines. . 
Ns the cedar of Libanus is by 'Tournefort very properly 
referred to the genus of /arix, and all the berry-bearing 


cedars are joined to the junipers ; ſo the little cedrus is | 


iven to this genus, as the plants were mentioned by 
imperfect titles by moſt of the authors who have treated 
of them; and as the firſt ſort has been generaily known 
by the appellation of cedar in the countries where it natu- 
rally grows, fo the applying the ſame name to thoſe 
plants which agree in their eſſential characters with it 
will connect them properly together. = 
There are three ſpecies. The firſt is commonly known 
under the appellation of cedar, in the Britiſh iflands of 
America, where this tree grows naturally, and is one of 
the largeft trees in the country. The trunks of theſe 


trees are ſo large, that the inhabitants hollow them into 


boats and periaguas, for which purpoſe they are ex- 
tremely well adapted: the wood being ſoft, is cut with 
great faeiſity; and being light, will carry a great weight 
in the water. It has a fragrant odour, from which the 
name of cedar has been given to it. It is often uſed for 
wainſcotting of rooms, and to make cheſts, becauſe ver- 
min do not frequently breed in it, as in many other 
ſorts of wood, it haviug a bitter taſte, This taſte is 
conmunicated to whatever is put into the cheſts, eſpe- 
cially when the wood is freſh; for which reaſon it is 
never made into cafks, becauſe ſpirituous liquors will diſ- 
ſolve part of the reſin, and thereby acquire a very bitter 
taſte. 
The ſecond fort is the mahogany, the wood of which is 
now well known in England. This tree is a native of 
the warmeſt parts of America, growing plentifully in 
the iſtands of Cuba, Jamaica, and Hiſpaniola: there are 
alſs many of them on the Bahama iſlands. In Cuba and 
Jamaica there are trees of a very large ſize, fo as to cut 
mtv planks of fix feet in breadth; and riſe to a great 
height, notwith{tanding they are ſometimes found grow- 
ing on rocks, where there is ſcarcely any earth for their 
nouriſhment. Linnzus has made a diſtinct genus of this 
under the name SW1ETERIA, . og 
The excellency of this wood for all domeſtic uſes, is now 
ſufficiently known; and it is matter of ſurprize, that the 
tree ſhouſd not have been taken notice of, by any hiſtorian 
or traveller, to this time. The only author who has 
mentioned this tree is Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſ- 
tory of Carolina and the Bahama iſlands ; although the 


wood has for maxy years been brought to England in 
great quantities. 2 


- 


If the plants are properly managed, they will make con- 
fiderable progreſs in England; ſome are now in Chelſea 
garden eight or ten ſert high, which are but of a few 


| years growth from ſeeds. 

CEDAR of Bermudas. Sec JUNIPER. 

CEDAR, white. Sec CYPRESS. 

CEpaR-cups, a fort of wooden ware brought from the 
Welt Indies. They are made out of the wood of the 
baſtard ccdar, and appear of a very cloſe and firm grain: 

but they are really ſo porous, that when any liquor is 
poured into them, it runs out at the bottom. 

CEDILLA, in the Sp mith and French languages, denotes a 
fort of fall c, to the bottom of which is aſſixed a kind of 
virgula, as g. to denote that it is to be pronounced like . 
The cedilla is called by fome of our printers a cecer il. It 
1s uſed before the vowels a, o, and u; as in brages, chega, 
commenga, legon, dia, & e. &e. in the Spaniſh, it is ſome- 
times uled at the beginning of a word; as is gamarra, 

gur, KC. 

CEDRA. See Ciro. | | 

CEDRELA, in B»tany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs, including only one ſpecies. 1 

CEDRELATION, in Boran, a name given by Pliny to an 
imaginary tree, and faithfully copied by many authors. 


Its characters are theſe: the 


of Barbadoes, and Mahogany, Cedrus, in Botany. ; 


\ CEILANESE Gops. See Bupux and 84 


CF TV EW. vS- > & 


The word ſeems evidently formed of cedrus, the ceda; 
and elate, the fir trec; and hence the origioal author of © 
the blunder has deſcribed it as a large aud high cedar,” 
with few branches: and thoſe who have copied from 
him, have deſcribed it as being of a middle nature, be- 
tween the cedar and fir, 7 ' 

CEDRLA, a reſinous liquor iſſuing from the great cedar- 
tree, or cedar of Lebanon. The word is alſo written 
ccdrium, xe9giov, and cedrinum, x: pivov. , | 
Cedria, when good, yields a ſtrong fell, is tranſparent, 
of a thick fatty conſiſtence, ſo that in pouring it out, it 
does not fall too faſt or freely, but equally drop by drop. 
It is poſſeſſed of two oppoſite qualities, viz 0 preſerve 
dead bodies, by its drying and conſuming ſuperfluous 
moiſture without damaging the ſold parts; and to pu- 
trefy the ſoft and tender parts of living bodies without 
exciting any pain. „„ 2h; 

The cedria is properly the tear of the cedar. Some call 
it the gum, others the pitch of the cedar. The ſame 
denomination is alſo given to the cedrelæon, or oil of the 
cedar, which differs little from the reſin, except that it 
is of a thinner conſiſtence. 

Pliny, ſpeaking of the cedar, ſays, that the tar of it uſed 
in embalming was forced out of it by fire, and called in 
Syria cedrium. His words are: Cujus tanta vis et, ut in 
Agypto corpora hominum defunforum eo per fuſa ſerventur 
Diotcorides calls it the lite of the dead, ve Fon. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. p. 12. 

CEDRINUM {/:inum), cedar wine; of which chere are 
{-veral forts, whoſe qualities are to be heating, diuretic, 
and gently aſtringent: but the /aurinum, or bay-tree 
wine, is remarkably heating. 

CEGINUS, in Aſtronomy, a . ſtar of the third magni- 
tude, in the left ſhoulder of Bootes. See y under 
BooTEes, 

CEGOLITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome 


autbors have called the /apis jup Alus, ot TECOL I- 
THOS of the ancients. 


CEIBA. See CoTTox-tree. 


KRADEWEN= 
DRA. 


CEILING, in Architefure, the top, or roof, of a lowet 

room z or a covering of plaſter, over laths nailed on the 
bottom of the joiſts that bear the floor of the upper room 
or where there is no upper room, on joiſts for the pur- 
pole ; hence called ceiling joifts. | 
'The word ceiling anſwers pretty accurately to the Latin 
lacunar, every thing over head, 
Plaiſtered ce:/ings are much uſed in England, more than 
in any other country : nor are they without their advan- 
tages, as they make the room lightſome ; are good in 
caſe of fire ; ſtop the paſſage of the duſt ; leſſen the noile 
over head; and, in ſummer, make the air cooler. 


| CEILING, in Sea-Language, denote the inſide planks of a 


hip. | | 

CEIMELIA, from xs, to be laid up, in Antiquity, de- 
notes choice or precious pieces ot furniture or orna- 
ments, reſerved or laid up for extraordinary occaſions 
and uſes. 
In which ſenſe, ſacred garments, veſſels, and the like, 
are reputed of the ccimelia of a church. Medals, antique 
ſtones, figures, .manuſcripts,. records, &c. are the ceime- 
lia of men. 


CEIMELLARGIUM, the repoſitory or place where ceime- 


lia are preſerved. f 

CEIMELIOPHYLAX, from ax#1punavy and gynatiu, J 
keep, the keeper or curator of a collection of ceimelia z 
ſometimes alſo denominated ceimeliar cha. | 
The ceimeliarchu, or cermeliophylax, was an officer in the 
ancient churches or monaſteries, anſwering to what was 
otherwiſe denominated chartophylax, and cuftos archi- 
Dorum. 

CEIXU PEIRA, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in 
the Americau ſeas, and eſteemed a very fine and delicate 
one, though of an enormous. ſize. Ir grows to nine or 
ten feet long, and to the thickneſs of a man's body: but 
is chiefly eaten while young, Its body is oblong, and its 
head flatted. Its mouth is but ſmall for the ſiae of the 
fiſh, and it has no teeth in the jaws; but the whole 
mouth is thick ſet with ſmall tubercles. Its back and 
ſides are black, and its belly of a fine bright white. Its 
fins are all black, except the belly ongs, Which are white 
with a im of blatk at their edge. Cs 

CELANDINE, in Botany, Chelidenium, a genus of the poly- 
andria monogynia claſs. Its charactets are theſe: the 
flower hath tour large roundiſh petals; in the centre is 
fituated a cylindrical germen, attended by a great num- 
bet of ſtamina, The germen afterwards becomes a- cylin- 
drical pod, with one or two cells, opening with two 
valves, and filled with many ſmall ſeeds. There are ſe- 
veral fpecies. 5 , 

The firſt ſort is the common ce/andine, which is uſed in 
medicine, and is eſteemed aperitive and cleanſing, open- 


ing 


CEL 


ing obſiructions of the ſpleen and liver; and is of great 
uſe in curing the jaundice and ſcurvy. This grows natu- 
rally on the ſides of banks, and in ſhady places, in many 
arts of England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in gardens. 
Miller's Gard. Dict. 
Boccone has very firongly recommended this plant as a 
Fpecific in the cure of conſumptions: he propoſes the 
raking it in inſuſion, or drinking its juice; and ſays 
enough in its praiſe to recommend it at leaſt to a fair 
trial, which would be eaſily made in a country where 
conſumptions are ſo common. Boccon. de Plant. 
CELANDINE, /efſcr. See RaxUNXCULUS. 
CELANDINE-tree, greater. See Bocconla, 
CELANTES, in Logic, a denomination given by the Pe- 
ripatetics to the Galenical ſyllogifm ; otherwiſe called 
CALENTES. . 
CELARENT, among Logicians, a mode of ſyllogiſm, 


wherein the major and concluſions are univerſal negative 


CEL 


Though the celeres were a body of horſe 

diſmounted, and fought on foot; N 4 * 
called !ribune, or prefett of the celeres. ey were di 
vided into three troops, of one hundred each, e 3 
manded by a captain called centurio: their TAD er . 


k ö | 8 
8 . 1 perfon in the Kingdom. See CAVALRY, 


Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the celcres : 
they were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed ; for we 
moſt of the ſucceeding kings: witneſs 
who expelled the Tarquins, and who 
CELERING | 
INUS, in Ichthyo/ogy, a name by which ſ. 
thors have called the r1LcnARD Jl — 
2 apua membras, and CHALC1s, n 
ELERINUS is alſo uſed by Bellonius, and fo 
thors, for the common biting: See u 8 
CELERITY, in Mechanics, is the vELoctTy of a movin 


ander was 


if this be true 
find them under 
the great Brutus, 
was the tribune of 


2; <q and the minor an univerſal affirmative. 
. or. 


E None whoſe underſtanding is limited can be 
omniſcient. 
LA Every man's under flanding is limited. 
RENT Therefere no man is omniſcient. 


CELASTRUS, in Botany. See STAFF-tree. 

CELE, in a general ſcyſe, denotes any TUMOUR, but 
more particularly that proceeding from a KUPTURE or 
HERNIA. | 


lives out of MARRIAGE. 
Scaliger derives the word from the Greek enn, bed, 
and auirw, Linge, I leave : others ſay, it is formed from 
ceeli beatitudo, q. d. the bleſſedneſs of heaven. 
The ancient Romans uſed all means imaginable to dil- 
courage cclibacy. Nothing was more uſug] than for the 
cenſors to impoſe a fine on old bachelors. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus mentions an ancient conſtitution, whereby 
all perſons of full age were obliged to marry. But the 
firſt law of that kind, of which we have any certainty, 
is that enacted under Auguſtus, called Lex Julia de mari 
tandis ordinibus, It was afterwards denominated Papra, 
Poppæa, and more uſually Julia Papia, becauſe of ſome 
new ſanction and amendments made to it under the con- 
ſuls Papius and Poppæus. By chis law, divers preroga- 
tives were given to perſons who had many children : pe- 
nalties impoſed on thoſe who lived a ſingle life, as that 
| they ſhould be incapable of receiving legacies, except 
from their neareſt relations, and not exceeding a certain 
proportion, &c. 
The celcbate of the clergy, which is ſtill rigorouſly kept 
up among the Romaniſts, is of a pretty ancient ftand- 
ing. It was firſt prqpoſed by the council of Nice, but 
without paſſing ; it was, however, in ſome meaſure, ad- 
mitted by the weſtern councils of Elvira, Aries, Tours, 
&c. and enjoined by the thirty-third canon of the coun- 
eil of Elvira, though it does not appear that it was either 
generally or rigorouſly obſerved. Such among the 
prieſts as piqued themſelves on the faculty of conti- 


nence, took the hint; inſomuch as, towards the cloſe | 
of the fourth century, there were few but made a pro- | 


ſeſſion of a voluntary celebate. Syricius iſfued a decree in 
385, obliging all prieſts and deacons to obſerve celibacy : 
and it was ſoon after enjoined by the ſynods of each par- 
ticular nation, and obſerved in molt of the weſtern 
churches. In 441, the council of Orange ordered thoſe 
to be depoſed who did not abſtain from their wives; and 
Leo the Great, in a letter written about the year 442, 
extended the law of cel bacy, which was confined by the 
decree of this council to deacons, and by the letter of 
Syricius to deacons and preſbyters, to ſub-deacons like- 
wiſe: but it was Gregory the Great, in 591, who firit 
brought eccleſiaſtics to admit the ce/ebate as a law. In 
the council of Trent, it was propoſed io ſet the clergy 
at liberty again from the yoke of celebate z and this was 
even made an article of the Interim of Charles V. but 
the pope could not be brought into it. 
The obligation of celibacy was br[t impoſed on the clergy 
in England by Henry I. under the influence of pope 
Calixtus II. aud the archbiſbop Anſelm. 
CELERES, in Antiquity, a body, or r of guards, 
of the ancient Roman kings, eſtabliſned by Romulus; 
conſiſting of three hundred youths, choſen from the beſt 
families of Rome, and approved by the ſutrages of the 
curiæ of the people, each of which furniſhed ten. 
Ihe name cones from celer, quick, ready; and was given 
them, becauſe of their promptnels to obey the king. 
Tue celeres always attended near the king's perſon, to 
guard him, to be ready to carry his orders, and to exe- 
cute them. In war, they made the van-guard in the en- 
Lagement, which they always began firſt ; in retreats, 
they made the rear-guard, 


1 


. CELEBATE, or Clin Acx, the ſtate of a perſon who | 


* 


body ; or that affection of a body in MoT1oON, whereby 


it is enabled to paſs over a certain | i j 
time. l ne And 


CELERY, in Botany. For the characters, ſee Ap1yy. 


The ſeed of celery ſhould be ſown at two or 
times, the better to continue it for uſe . 
ſeaſon without running up to ſeed. The firſt ſowi : 
ſhould be in the beginning of March, upon a gentle — 
bed; the ſecond may be at the end of the ſame month, 
which ought to be in an open ſpot of light earth, where 
it may enjoy the benefit of the ſun ; the third time of 
ſowing ſhould be in the latter end of April, or beginnin 
of May, on a moiſt ſoil; and if expoſed to the mornin K 
ſun only, it will be ſo much the better, but it ſhould bor 
— . — n The middle of May, ſome 
e plants of the fir | I 
fo = wad owing will be fit to tranſplant 
The manner of tranſplanting it is as follows : 
ing Cleared the ground of eds, you muſt GET 
by a line about ten inches wide, and eight or nine inches 
deep, Jooſening the earth in the bottom, and laying it 
level; and the earth that comes out of the trench ſhould 
be equally laid on each ſde the trench, to be ready to 
draw in again to eaith the celery as it advances in height 
Theſe trenches ſhould be made at three feet diſtance 
from each other ; then 2 your plants in the middle 
of the trench, at about four or five inches diſtance, in 
one ſtraight row, having before trimmed the plants, and 
cut off the tops of the Jong leaves: and as they are 
planted, you muſt obſerve to cloſe the earth well to their 
roots with your feet, and to water them plentifully until 
they have taken new root, As theſe plants advance in 
height, you muſt obſerve to draw the earth on each fide 


| Cloſe to them, being careful not to bury their hearts, nor 


ever to do it but in dry weather, otherwiſe a 
will rot. When your plants bave advanced fron ov 
able height above the trenches, and all the earth, which 
was laid on the ſides thereof, hath been employed in 
earthing them up; you mult then make uſe of a ſpade 
to dig up the earth between the trenches, which muſt 
alſo be made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe, continuing 
from time to time to earth it up, until it is fit for uſe. 
The laſt crop ſhould be planted in a dryer ſoil, to prevent 
its being rotted with too much wet in the winter, You 
wilt do well to cover your ridges of celery with ſome peaſe- 
haulm, or ſome ſuch light covering, when the froſt is 
very hard, which will admit the air to the plants; for if 
they are covered too cloſe, they will be very ſubject to 
rot ; by- this means you will preſerve your celery till 
ſpring; but you muſt remember to take off the covering 
whenever the weather. will permit, otherwiſe it will be 
apt to cauſe the ce/cry to pipe, and run to ſeed. The 
celery, when full blanched, will not continue good aboro 
three weeks or a month before it will rot or pipe; there- 
fore, in order to continue it good, you ſhould have, av 
leaſt, ſix or ſeven different ſeaſons of planting, propor- 
yoned to the conſumpiion. ; 
The other _ of celery, which is commonly called cele- 
r1ac, is to be managed in the ſame manner exceptin 
that this ſhould be planted on the level A 8 in 
very ſhallow drills: for this plant ſeldom grows above 
eight or ten inches high, ſo requires but little earthing 
up; the great excellency of this being in the ſize of the 
root, which is often as large as ordinary turneps. 
Che beſt method to ſave the ſeed of celery, is to make 
choice of ſome long good roots of the upright celers, 
which have not been too much blanched, and plant them 
out, at about a foot aſunder, in a moilt ſoil, early in the 
ſpring ; and when they run up to ſeed, keep them ſup- 
ported with (takes, to prevent their being broken down 
with the wind : and in July when the ſeed begins to be 
ſormed, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will be 
proper to give ſome water to the plants, which will 
greatly help its producing good ſeeds. In Auguſt theſe 
| ſeeds 


ſceds will be ripe, at which time it ſhould be cut up, in 
a dry time, and ſpread upon cloths in the ſun to dry; 
then beat out the ſeeds, and preſerve it in bags for uſe. 

The qualities of celery agree with thoſe of SMALLAGE 
and PARSLEY, Which ſee. | | 

CELERY, Wild, Apium antarflicum, was found ind conſi- 
derable quantities by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, on 
the coaſt of Terra del Fuego. It is like the garden celery 
in the colour and diſpoſition of the flowers, but the leaves 
are of a deeper green. The taſte is between that of ce- 
lery and parſley. It is a very uſeful ingredient in the 
ſoup ſor ſeamen, becauſe of its antiſcorbutic quality. 
Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 60, &c. 

CELESTINS, an order of religious, called alſo the con- 
gregation of St. Damian, reformed from the Bernardines, 
in 1224, by pope Celeſtin V. then only Peter De Mur- 
roni, of Iſernia in Naples; and eſtabliſhed in 1264, by 

ope Urban IV. and confirmed by Gregory, X. in 1274. 
hey were introduced into France by Philip the Fair, 
who requeſted a dozen of them from the general of their 
order, by his ambaſſador at Naples, in 1300. This or- 
der ſtill fubſiſts in France and Italy. It is a kind of pro- 
verb with them Yoila un plaiſant Celeſtin. 

CELETES, or CELEtT#, from wean, a race horſe, in Aa- 
tiguity, denote ſingle or ſaddle-horſes, by way of con- 
tradiſtinction from thoſe yoked or hatnaſſed together, 
called bigarii, guadrigarii, & c. , 
The ſame denomination is alſo given to the cavaliers, or 
riders on horſeback ; and hence ſome deduce celeres, the 
name of Romulus's guard. 

CELEUSMA, or CELEUMA, in Antiquity, the ſhout or 
cry of the ſeamen whereby they animated each other in 
their work of rowing. 

The word is formed from xn, to call, to give the g- 
nal, 

CELEUsMA was alſo a kind of ſong or formula, rehearſed 
or played by the maſter, or others, to direct the ſtrokes 
and movements of the mariners, as well as to encourage 
them to labour. See CEr.EvSTES. 

Aquinus, without much foundation, extends the celeuſma 
to the military ſhouts in Jand armies, 

When Chriſtianity got footing, hymns and pſalms were 
ſung in veſſels, by way of ce/euſma, in which the words 
amen and hallelujah were frequently repeated. 

CELEUSTES, in Ancient Navigation, the boatſwain or of- 
ficer appointed to give the rowers the ſignal, when they 
were to pull, and when to (top. See CELEUSMA. 

He was aiſo denominated epopers, and by the Romans 
portiſculus ; ſometimes ſimply hortator. 

CELIAC paſion. See CoeL1ac. 

CELIBATE. See CELEBATE., 

CELIDOGRAPHIA, the deſcription of «the spoTs which 
appear on the faces of the ſun and planets, 

The word is formed from xyai;, macula, fpst, and yoapu, 
I deſcribe. 

Signior Bianchini has publiſhed a celldegraphia, or deſcrip- 
tion of the ſpots of the ſun, 

CELIMIA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
modern Greeks to the calamine, or /4p:s CALAMINARIS, 
The Arabians called this ſubſtance climia, and ſometimes 
calimia; and celimia was but a very ſmall change from 
this. 

CELL, Cella, in Ancient Writers, denotes a place or apart- 
ment uſually under ground, and vaulted ; in which were 
ſtored up ſome fort of neceſſaries, as wine, honey, wheat, 
and the like; according to which it was peculiarly de- 
nominated ce//a vinaria, oleria, mellaria, penaria, &c, 
The word is formed from celare, to conceal. See CELLS. 

CELLA was alſo uſed for the lodge, or habitation of a 
common woman or proſtitute, as being under ground ; 
hence alſo denominated fornix, 


Intravit talidum veteri centone lupanar, 
Et cellam vacuam. Juv. Sat. vi. ver. 121. 


On which place an ancient ſcholiaſt remarks, that the 
names of the whores were written on the doors of their 
ſeveral cells; by which we learn the meaning of inet 
cella, in Martial, lib. x1. ep. 46. 

CELLA was alſo applied to the bed-chambers of domeſtics, 
and ſervants; probably as being low and narrow. 
Cicero inveighing againſt the luxury of Antony, ſays, 
the beds in the very cellæ of his ſervants were ſpread with 
pompous purple coverlets. 

CELLA is alſo applied to the members or apartments of 
BATHS, . 
Of theſe there were three principal, called fvrigidaria, te- 
pidaria and ca/daria. To which may be added a fourth, 
called cella aſſa, and ſometimes /udatoria. 

CeLLA was alſo applied to the adyta, or inmoſt and molt 
retired parts of the temples, wherein the images of the 

ods, to whom the edifices were conſecrated, were pre- 


etved. In«this ſenſe, we meet with cella Jovis, cella 
Vol. I. Ny 61. 


S 


Cr dle, & c. Pub. Victor calls them delubraz and 
Pliny by a more comprehenſive name, æde. Hiſt. Nat. 
lib. xxxv. cap. 10. | 

The Roman - capitol, we are told by Dionyſius, had Py 
three ſuch cellæ, or chapels; the middlemoſt of which 
was facred to Jupiter, that on the right hand to Minerva, 
and that on the leſt to Juno. : 
CELL is alſo uſed for a lefſer or ſubotdinate ſort of mo- 
naſtery, dependent on a great one, by which it was 
erected, and continues ſtill to be governed. The great 
abbies in England had moſt of them cells in places diſtant 
from the mother-abbey, to which they were accountable, 
and from which they received their ſuperiors. 


The alien priories in England were cells to abbies in 

mandy, France, Italy, &c, 

The name cell was ſometimes alſo given to rich ons 

ſiderable monaſteries not dependent on any other Much 

was that called cela veitus, erected by Otho, ſurnamed 
the Rich, marquis of Miſnia, in the midale of the twelfth 
century, the molt ſplended abbey in that country. 

CELLAR, Celarium, in Ancient Writers, denotes the ſame 
_ CELLA, viz. a conſervatory of eatables, or drink- 
ables. 

Cellar differs from vAuLT, as the latter is ſuppoſed to 
be deeper, the former being frequently little blow the 
ſurface of the ground. 

In which ſenſe, cellar ium only differed from penus, as the 
former was only a ſtore-houſe for ſeveral days, the latter 
for a long time. Thus it is, tthe BacTROPERATE, a 
ſort of ancient Cynics, are ſaid by St. Jerome to carry 
their cellar about with them. Hieron, in Matth. cap. 
1. 

CELLARI1UM alſo denoted an allowance of bread, wine, 
oil, or other proviſion, furniſhed out of the cel/ar to the 
uſe of the governor of the province, and his officers, &c. 
In which ſenſe, the word amounts to much the ſame with 
ANNONA, 

CELLARS, in Miadern Building, ate the loweſt rooms in a 

houſe, the ceilings of which uſually lie level with the 
ſurface of the ground on which the houſe is built. 
Cellars, and other places vaulted under ground, were 
called by the Greeks hypogen : the Italians {till call them 
fundi delle caſe. 
As to the ſituation of cellars, fir Henry Wotton ſays, 
they ought, unleſs the whole houſe be cellared, to be 
ſituated on the north fide of the houſe, as requiring a 
cool freſh airs 

CELLARER, or CELLEeRER, Cellerius, or Cellelarius, an 
oſhcer in monaſteries, to whom belong the care and pro- 
curement of proviſions tor the convent. 

The denomination is ſaid to be borrowed from the Ro- 
man law, where cellarius denotes an examiner of accounts 
and expences. Ulpian defines it thus: Cellelarius, id gt, 
ideo prepoſitus ut rationes ſalve ſiut. 

The cellelarius was one of the four obedientiarii, or great 
ofhcers of monaſteries: under his ordering was the 
piſtrinum or bakehouſe, and the bracixum, or brewhouſe. 
In the richer houſes there were particular lands ſet apart 
for the maintenance of his office called in ancient 
writings, ad cibum monach um. The cellerarius was a 
great man in the convent. His whole office in ancient 
times had a reſpect to that origin: he was to ſee his 
lord's corn got in, and laid up in granaries; and his ap- 
pointment conſiſted in a certain proportion thereof, uſu- 
ally fixed at a thirteenth part of the whole; together 
with a furred gown. The office of cellarer then only 
differed in name from thoſe of bailiff and minſtrel ; ex- 
cepting that the cellarer had the receipt of his lord's rents 
through the whole extent of his juriſdiction. 

CELLARER was alſo an officer ia chapters, to whom be- 
longed the care of the temporals, and particularly the 
diſtributing of bread, wine, and money to canons, on 
account of their attendance in the choir. In ſome 


places he was called cellarer, in others burſer, and in 
others currier. 


CELLEPOR &, in Botany, the name of a genus of marine 
plants, or rather animals; and claſs of worms in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. They are of the genus of the /ithophyta, 
and have oblong creeping hollows in ſeveral parts. See 
CoRAL. 
CELLITES, CELL1iTz, an order of religious, founded at 
Antwerp in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
whole patron was Alexius, a Roman ; and, therefore, in 
Italy they are called Alexians, but in Germany, and the 
Low Countries, where they have monaſteries, Cellites, 
1. e, people inhabiting cells. See LOLLARDS. 
CELLS, Celle, Cellule, are little houſes, apartments, or 
chambers ; particularly thoſe wherein the ancieat monks, 
ſolitaries, and hermits, lived in reticement. 
Some derive the word from the Hebrew & 59, i. e. a 
priſon, or place where any thing is /hut up. 


Nor- 


The ſame name is ſtill retained in divers monaſteries. 
8 Y The 
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The dormitory is frequently divided into ſo many cell, 


or lodges. 

The Carthuſians have each a ſeparate houſe, which ſerves 
them as a cell, | 

The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided 
by partitions into divers cells, for the ſeveral cardinals to 
lodge in. 

Crus, in Anatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where 
fluids, or other matters are lodged ; called alſo /ocul:, 
cellulæ, &c. 

CELLS are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments, in honey- 

combs, where the honey, young bees, &c. are diſtribut- 
ed: theſe are always regular hexagons. * 

CeLLs of plants, in Botany, are thoſe partitions or hollow 
p=_ in the huſks or pods of plants, wherein the ſeed is 


* odged. 
cual. Adipoſe, in Anatomy, the loculi, or little cer, 
Hin the fat of bodies of good habit is contained. Sec 


ADErs, and Ap1PosUs. 

Theſe are co-extended with the ſkin itſelf, except on the 
forehead, the eye-lids, penis, and ſcrotum. In emaciated 
bodies, theſe cells, being unfurniſhed of their fat, appear 
like a kind of flaccid, tranſparent membrane. 

The cellular membrane is reticular and adipoſe. The ſub- 
ſtance of the reticular part is merely a net-work of ſlender 
fibres and ſmall membranes, whence it derives its ducti- 
lity and looſeneſs; ſuch as it is found under the {kin of 
the penis and ſcrotum : in other parts, as under the ſkin 
of the nates, and under the ſoles of the feet, it is loaded, 
with oil, and lefs porous in its ſubſtance. The former 

art is diſperſed through the whole body, except in the 
fabſtance of the bones, brain, and humours of the eye, 
covering the ſolids of the body, the muſcles, tendons, 
ligaments, and nerves, and uniting them to one an- 
other; and it is even intermixed with the ſubſtance of 
the ſkin. About the joints, the ce/lular membrane is chiefly 
reticular, for the ſake of eaſy motion; under the ſkin in 
general it is adipoſe, between which ſtratum and the ſur- 
face of the muſcular maſs it is looſe, and chiefly reticular. 
In the Fetus, that part only of this membrane is adipoſe, 
which is upon the outſide of the body: as we grow up, 
the fat is more equally diſperſed through the body, aud 
its greater quantity in proportion about the viſcera. Dr. 
Hunter is of opinion, that the fat in the body is lodged 
in a glandular apparatus ſuperadded to the reticular mem- 
brane, conſiſting of veſicles or bags for this purpoſe, and 
of veſſels fitted for ſecretion. See Med. Obſ. vol. i. p. 
26, &c. 
CELLUL#, in the coLON, a ſort of ſpaces wherein the Ex- 
CREMENTS continue ſome time before they are void- 


ed. 

CELLULANUS, a monk inhabitant, or reſident in a cell, 
or CELLA» 

He is alſo denominated conce/laneus and fyncellifla, by which 
are imported the relation of fellow-monks, or thoſe who 
live in the ſame cell or convent. 

CELLULAR, or CELLULOSE, an appellation given by 
Ruyſch, to the ſecond coat of the inteſtines ; in which 
fat is often found. Heiſt. Comp. Anat. $ 211. p. 104. 
Wharton alſo takes notice of a celluloſe coat in the ME- 
SENTERY, wherein fat is contained. 


Heiſter thinks that a celluloſe coat may alſo be added to | 


the three coats in the human BLADDER, by reaſon fat is 
often found between the outermoſt and muſcular coat, 
where it is ſecreted, collected, and preſerved in little adi- 
poſe cells. | 

CELOSIA, AMARANTH, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath five ereCt ſharp-pointed petals, which are perma- 
nent, ſtiff, and ſhaped like a flower-cup. It hath a 
{mall nectarium joined to the border of the germen, to 
which adhere the five ſtamina, which are terminated by 
turning ſummits; the empalement afterwards becomes 
a globular capſule with one cell opening horizontally, 
containing roundiſh ſeeds, There are three ſpecies. 
Linnzus bas ſeparated the plants of this genus from the 
amaranths, which have been generally joined with them 
becauſe thoſe have male and female flowers on the 
ſame plants, whereas theſe have only hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

CELSIA, in Botany, a genus of the, didhnamia angioſpermia 
claſs. Linnæus gave it this name in honour of Dr. 
Celſus, profeſſor at Upſal. We have no Engliſh name 
for this plant. Its characters are theſe : the oe is of 
one leaf, with a very ſhort tube, ſpread open above, 
and cut into five unequal parts; the two upper being 
ſmall, and the under larger. It hath four hairy ſtamina, 
which incline toward the upper ſegment of the petal. In 
the centre is fituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward 

becomes a roundiſh capſule comprefled at the top, ſitting 
upon the empalement; and hath two cells, which are 
filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. We know but one 


CEN 


ſpecies of this plant, which is a native of Arme. 
CELTES, in Ancient Hifery ; under this 
„in Ancient Hiſtory; under this nam 
underſtood, not only the Gallic philoſophers 7— - 
thoſe which anciently flouriſhed in other parts of Eur 
The hiſtory of the Celtic philoſophy affords nothin * 
tain; nor is the obſcurity in which it is involved 7. b 
wondered at, conſideting the remoteneſs of the hes, 
We diſcover nothing either in our own ufages, or om 
the teſtimony of Latin authors, by which to reſolve our 
doubts concerning this people; all monuments of thoſe 
times being deſtroyed, and their dogmas not being com- 
mitted to writing z as it was their cuſlom to tranſmit them 
by tradition, 
Some of their 2 however, are reported to be pre- 
ſerved among thoſe northern nations which have not 
been ſubjeQ to the revolutions which have ſo often ſub 
verted the ſouthern parts of Europe. Extracts from the 
Edda, a courſe of poetry for the inſtruction of the Iceland 
N - A * the Celtic mythology, have 
en lately publiſhed; though, from wh 

does not appear. Sce Davies. e 


|CELTIS, in Botony. See NR TTL -tree. 


CEMENT, or CxMenT. See CzmexT. 

CEMENTATION, or CXMENTATTON. See Cayty. 
TATION, and GoLD. 

CEMETERY, cameterium, a dormitory, or 
ſet apart for the burial of the dead. 
Chorier obſerves that under cemeterium, KOWNTY p10 
from xc, I ſleep, anciently was comprehended Hor 
only the ſtrict dormitory, or place where the dead where 
diſpoſed ;- but all the lands which encompaſſed the pa- 
riſh churches, and were contiguous to the real churches, 
—Perhaps it might be added, that all the church do- 
mains were compriſed under cemeterium. This will beſt 
account for that confiſcation of the cemeteries charged on 
Valerian. 

In the early ages, the Chriſtians held their aſſem- 
blies in the cemeteries, as we learn from Euſebius and 
Tertullian ; the latter of whom calls thoſe cemeter ies 
where they met to pray, area. Valerian ſeems to have 
confiſcated the cemeteries, and places deſtined for divine 
worſhip, which were reſtored again to the Chriſtians by 
Gallian. In the reſcript of that emperor, which is pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius, cemeteries and places of worſhip are 
uſed as ſynonymous terms. It being here the martyrs 
were buried, the Chriſtians choſe thoſt places to have 
churches in, when leave was given them by Conſtantine 
to build. And hence ſome derive that rule which till 
obtains in the church of Rome, never to conſecrate an 
altar, without putting under it the relics of ſome faint. 
See BURIAL. , 

The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primitive 
Chriſtians for their meetings in cemeteries; as if they 
ſerved other purpoſes beſides thoſe of religion. The 
council of Elvira prohibits the keeping of tapers lighted 
in c&meteria, during the day-time; and by another ca- 
non, the women from paſſing the night watching in 
cameteria. 

The practice of conſecrating cemeteries is of ſome anti- 
quity : the biſhop walked round it in proceſſion, with the 
crozier, or paſtoral ſtaff, in his hand, the holy water- 


———— carried before, out of which aſperſions were 
made. 


CENCHRAMIDEA, in Bztany, a name given by Plukenet 


to a genus of plants aſtetwards called, by Plumier and 
Linnzus, cus. 

CENCHRAMUS, in Zoology, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the EMBER1ZA alba; called in Englith, 
the BUNTING, 

CENCHRIS, in Zoology, the name given by many authors 
to the keſtrel, or windhover, a ſpecies of hawk, of the 
long-winged kind, called the TiNNUNCULUs, and by 
ſome in Engliſh, the flannel. 

CENCUHR1is, is alſo the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent ; ſo 
called becauſe of its ſmall ſpots, which reſembled the 
ſeeds of millet. It grows to five feet or more, in length, 
and is conſiderably thick and large, and grows very taper 
at the tail. It is of a greeniſh yellow colour, and is yel- 
lowiſh toward the belly. It is found in the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, particularly in Lemnos and Samos. 


ſacred place 


ay. 

CENCH RUS, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to 
a genus of plants, of the polygamia moneecia claſs; called 
by Micheli, panica/hella; the characters of which are 
theſe: the cup conſiſts of a number of involucra, col- 
lected into a fort of head, theſe are jagged and echi- 
nated, and cach of them contains three calyces ; the pe- 
rianthia are bivalve glumes of a hollowed and pointed fi- 
gure, each containing two flowers, and are ſhorter than 


thole flowers ; the flowers are ſome male, and others 
of the hermaphrodite kind; each flower is bivalve, the 


valves 
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yalves bein g pointed, hollow, and without awns, and the 


inner one ſmaller than the outer. The ſtamina are three 
in each flower, and the long pointed filaments, each ſuſ- 
taining a ſagitated apex. The piſtil in the hermaphro- 
dite flowers is formed of a roundiſh germen, a ſlender 
ſtyle of the ſame length with the ſtamina, and two oblong 
hairy ſtigmata z this is ſucceeded by a ſingle ſeed to every 
flower, which is of a roundiſh ſhape. ; 
CENEGILD, in the Saxon Antiquities, an expiatory mult, 
paid by one who had killed a man, to the kindred of the 
deceaſed. The word is compounded of the Saxon cinne, 
i. e. cognatio, relation, and gild, ſolutio, payment. 
CENEONTLATOTI, in Ornithology, the name of an Ame- 
rican bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by that 
author, avis POLYGLOTTA, It is famous for the differ- 
ent modulations of its voice, and excels even the night- 
ingale in melody. 
CENNING, Cenninga, or Kenningo, in our Ancient Books, 
denotes notice given by the buyer to him of whom he had 
bought, that the thing purchaſed was claimed by an- 
other, that he might appear and avow, or warrant his 
bargain. 
The word is formed of the Saxon cennan, auctorem advo- 
care, to call an authar. Du-Cange. 
CENOBITE, or CotnorrTE. See CotnoBiITE. 
CENOTAPH, an empty tomb, or a monument without 
a body under it; erected only by way of honour to the 
deceaſed. 


The word is compounded of x., empty, and Topo, 
tomb. 


It itands diſtinguiſhed from „hu bre, in which a corpſe 
is actually depoſited. 

Cemtaphs ate honorary tombs, erected either to perſons 
buricd in anether place, or to thoſe who have received 
no BURIAL, and whoſe relics cannot be found, as being 
killed in battle, loſt at fea, or the like. Among the an- 
cients, the ſame privileges and religious regard were al- 
lowed to theſe tumult inanes & honcrarii, as to real tombs, 
Card. Norris has a treatiſe expreſs on the centaphs of the 
Cxſars, Caius and Lucius, which are till ſcen at Piſa. 
Lamprid. in Alex. cap. 63. : A 

CENOTZOQUT1, in Ornithology, the name of an American bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called avis evocatrix nivis, 
becauſe it always is very clamorous before ſnow falls, 
and afterwards becomes ſilent. It is a very beautiful va- 
ricgated bird, and lives as well in the colder as hotter 
climates, but is principally ſeen among the mountains. 
It has a very remarkable way of twiſting its head about; 
ſo that, without moving its body, it eaſily ſees every 
way round it. There is another ſpecies of it a little dif- 
ſering in the diſpoſition of the colours, which ſome call 
liceto. | 

CENSAL, in the Mediterranean ports, denotes a regular 
or eſtabliſhed broker, authoriſed to negociate between 
merchant and merchant. 

CENSER, in Antiquity, a kind of veſſel wherein incenſe 

was burnt to the gods- : 
Cenſer is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Jewiſh worſhip. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, it is more frequently 
called thuribulum, MiCavori;, and ACERRA. 
The Jewiſh cenſer was a ſmall ſort of chafing-diſh, co- 
vered with a dome, and ſuſpended by a chain. Joſephus 
tells us, that Solomon made twenty thouſand gold cen/ers 
for the temple of Jeruſalem, to offer perfumes in, and 
fiſty thouſand others to carry fire in. 

CensER, the ſame with ARA. 

CENSIO, in Antiquity, the act or office of the cENSOR. 
dee CENSUS. 

Cenſio included both the rating or valuing a man's eſtate, 
and the impoſing mulcts and penalties. 22 
CEN SI O haſtaria, a puniſhment inflited on a Roman ſoldier 
for ſome offence, as lazineſs or luxury, whereby his ha/7a 
or ſpear was taken from him, and conſequently his wages, 

and hopes of preferment itopped. 

CENSITUS, a perſon cenſed, or entered in the cenſual 
tables. See CENsSUs. 
In an ancient monument found at Ancyra, containing 
the actions of the emperor Octavius, we read, 


Duo luſiro avium Romanorum 
Cenſita ſunt capita quadragies 
Centum millia & ſexaginta tria. 


CENns1TvUs is alſo uſed in the Civil Law for a ſervile ſort 
of tenant, who pays capitation to his Jord for the land 
he holds of him, and is entered as ſuch in the lords rent- 
roll. In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame 
with capite cenſus, or capite cenſitus, See CAPITE Cenſi. 

CENSOR, in Antiquity, one of the prime magiſtrates in 


ancient Rome; whoſe buſineſs was to ſurvey and rate 


the people, and to inſpect and correCt their manners. 
The word is derived from cenſere; becauſe he afleſſed and 
valued every man's eſtate ; regiſtering their names, and 


N 


tn. 
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lacing them in a proper century, that the Romans might 

now their owh ſtrength; though others ſay the cn/ors 
were ſy called on achbunt of their other office; viz. as 
being comptrollers, or correctors of manners and policy. 
There were two cenſors firſt created in the year of Rome 
311, upon the ſenate's obſerving, that the conſuls were 
too much taken up with matters of war, to be left at lei- 
ſure for looking near enough into private affairs. The 
two firſt were Papirius and Sempronius : their authority 
extended over every perſon z and they had a right to re- 
prehend the higheſt. At firſt they were taken out of the 
ſenate ; but aſter the plebeians had got the conſulate 
open to them, they ſoon arrived at the cenſor/hip. M, 
Rutilius was the firſt; who, having been twice conſul 
and dictator, in the year 402 demanded the office of 
cenſor.— The cuſtom was to elect two; the one of a pa- 
trician family, the other a plebeian ; and upon the death 
of either, the other was diſcharged from his office, and 
two new ones elected; but not till the next luſtrum.— 
In the year 414, a law was made, appointing one'of the 
cenſors to be always elected out of the plebeians;- which 
held in force till the year 622, when both cenſers were 
choſen from among the people; after which time, it was 
ſhared between the ſenate and people. 
This office was ſo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it 
till they had paſſed all the reſt : ſo that it was looked on 
as ſurpriſing, that Craſſus ſhould be admitted cenſor, with- 
out having been either conſul, or prætor —The term of 
this office was at firſt eſtabliſhed for five years; but that 
inſtitution only laſted nine; Mamertinus the dictator, in 
the year 420, made a law, reſtraining the cenſure to a 
year and a half; which was afterwards obſerved very 
ſtrictly. 
The buſineſs of the cenſors was, to regiſter and value the 
effects, &c. of the Roman citizens; and to impoſe 


taxes, in proportion to what each perſon poſſeſſed. Ci- 


cero reduces their ſunctions to the numbering of the 
people ; the correction and reformation of manners ; the 
eſtimating the effects of each citizen, the proportioning 
of taxes; the ſuperintendance of tribute; the excluſion 
irom the temples, and the care of the public places. 
They bad alſo a right, /enaty ejticere, to expel from the 
ſenate ſuch of the members as they judged unworthy of 
the dignity : as weil as to break and caſhier the knights 
who failed in their duty, by taking from them the public 


. horſe, equum adimere. 


There are many examples of ſenators expelled by the 
cenſors, generally for good reaſons, yet ſometimes through 
mere peeviſhneſs, envy, or revenge: but in ſuch caſes, 
there was always the liberty of an appeal to the final 
judgment of the people. So that the cenſorian power, 
properly ſpeaking, was not that of making or unmaking 
ſenators, but of enrolling only thoſe whom the people 
had made; and inſpe&ing their manners, and ani- 
madverting upon their vices ; over which they had a ſpe- 
cial juriſdiction delegated by the people. Their rule of 
cenſuring ſeems to have been grounded on an old maxim 
of the Roman policy, enjoining, that the ſenate ſhould be 
pure from all blemiſh, and an example ef manners to all the 
other orders of the city: as we find it laid down by Cicero 
in his Book of Laws, which were drawn, as he tells us, 
from the plan of the Roman conſtitution. 
Beſides the taſk of enrolling the ſenators, and inſpecting 
their manners, it was a part likewiſe of the cenſorian 
juriſdiction to let out to farm all the lands, revenues, and 
cuſtoms of the republic; and to contract with artificers 
for the charge of building and repairing all the public 
works and edifices, both in Rome, and the colonies of 
Italy. Now in this branch of their office it is certain 
that they acted merely under the authority of the people, 
and were prohibited by law to let out any of the revenues, 
except in the roſtra, under the immediate inſpection, and. 
in the very preſence of the people. 
In the general cenſus and review of the city, held by 
them every five years, though every ſingle citizen was 
particularly ſummoned and enrolled by name in his pro- 
per tribe, as a freeman of Rome, yet that ſolemn emoll- 
ment, as Cicero tells us, did not confirm any man's right 
to a citizenſhip, but Ggnified only that he had paſſed for 
a Citizen at that time; becauſe the proper power of de- 
termining that right reſided always in the people. Cicer. 
pro Arch. 5. Liv. x. 52. Middleton of Rom Sen. p. 
59, 68, 70, 83, &c. 
'The office continued to the time of the 298 who 
aſſumed the authority ct it to themſelves, but without 
the name, calling themſelves inſtead of confers morum 
prefeftt ; though Veſpaſian and his ſons took a pride to 
be called cenſors, and put this among their other titles on 
their coins, Decius attempted to reſtore the dignity to a 
particular magiſtrate. After this we hear no more of it 
till Conſtantine's time, who made his brother cenſor; the 
laſt who ſeems to have enjoyed the office. | 
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The republic of Venice has at this day a cenſor of the 
manners of their people whoſe office laſts ſix months. 
CxxsokS ef books, ate a body of @aCtors, or othes officers, 
eſtabliſhed, in divers countries, to examingand give their 
judgment of all books, before they go to the pipſs ; and 
to ſee they contain nothing contraty to the faith, and 

ood manners.—In England we had formerly an officer 
of this kind, under the title of /icenſer of the preſs ; but 
fince the Revolution the preſs has been open. 
At Paris, the faculty of theology claim the privilege of cen- 
fors, as granted to them by the pope 3 and it is certain 
they had been in poſſeſſion of it for many ages: but in 
the year 1624, a new commiſſion of four doQtors were 
created, by letters patent, the ſole public, or royal cen- 
fors, and examiners of all books; and anſwerable for 
every thing contained therein. The faculty, however, 
ſtill maintain their claim, by taking occaſion now and 
then to give their approbation to books. 

CENSORIAL, cen/ortus, ſomething that relates to the office 
of CENSOR. 

In which ſenſe we meet with cenſoria nota, or animadverſio, 
cenſoria virgula, &c. 

CENSORTAL law, cenſoria lex, denotes a law paſſed or en- 
acted by the CENSORS. 

CEns0kIAL man, homo cenſerius, a perſon who has borne the 
dignity and ſerved the office of CENSOR, 

 Cens0R1AL vote, virgula cenſoria, among the ancient Gram- 
marians and Critics, denoted a note or mark of reproba- 
tion, affixed to thoſe paſſages of a book or writing, which 
the critic diſapproved or condemned. 

CENSUAL books, libri cenſuales, thoſe wherein the cenſus 
was taken down. 

CEnsvALEs, in a ſubſtantive ſenſe, denoted the clerks or 

ublic ſcribes who wrote the cen/ual books. 

CENSURE, CEnsuURA, is popularly uſed for a judgment 
whereby ſome book, perſon, or action, is blamed, or 
condemned; more particularly for a reprimand made by 
a ſuperior, or perſon in authority. 

CENSsURESs, eccle/raſiical, are the public menaces which the 
church makes, or pains and penalties incurred by diſ- 
obeying what ſhe enjoins; or rather the pains and pu- 
niſhments themſelves : as interdiction, excommunication, 
&c, 

Till the time of the Reformation, the kings of England 
were ſubject to the cenſures of the church of Rome; but 
the kings of France have always maintained themſelves 
exempt from them. 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of cenſures; the one 
de jure, and the other de facto, or by ſentence. | 

CENSURE is alſo a cuſtom, in ſeveral manors in Cornwall 
and Devon, whereby all the reſiants above the age of 
ſixteen are called to ſwear fealty to the lord, to pay two 
pence per poll, and a penny per annum, ever after, as 
CERT. money, or common fine. | 

CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic declara- 
tion made by the ſeveral ſubjects of the empire, of their 
reſpective names and places of abode, before proper 
magiſtrates, in the city of Rome, called cenſors ; and in 
the provinces cen/itors,, by whom the ſame were regiſ- 
tered, 

This declaration was accompanied with a catalogue, or 
enumeration, in wiiting, of all the eſtates, lands, and 
inheritances, they poſſeſſed ; their quantity, quality, place, 
wives, children, tenants, domeſtics, ſlaves, &c. 

The cenſus was inſtituted by king Servius Tullius; to be 
held every five years. It went through all the ranks of 
people, though under different names ; that of the com- 
mon people was called cenſus, or {u/irum ; that of the 
knights, cenſus, recen/io, recognitio; that of the ſenators, 
lectio, relectio. 

Hence, alſo, cenſus came to ſignify a perſon who had 
made ſuch a declaration : in which ſenſe it was oppoſed 
to incenſus, a perſon who had not given in his eſtate, or 
name, to be regiſtered. | 

The cenſus among the old Romans was held, as is com- 
monly thought, every five years ; but this muſt not be 
taken to be preciſely true: on the contrary, Dr. Middle- 
ton has ſhewn, that both the cenſus and luſtrum were for 
the moſt part held irregularly and uncertainly, at very 
different and various intervals of time. See LUSTRUM, 
The cenſus was an excellent expedient for diſcovering the 
ſtrength of the ſlate : by it they learnt the number of 
the citizens, how many were fit for war, and who for 
offices of other kinds; and how much each was able to 
pay of taxes towards the charge of the war, 

The cenſus, according to Salmaſius, was peculiar to the 
city of Rome. That in the provinces was properly called 
profeſſio and aroyapn. But this diſtinction is not every 
where obſerved by the ancients themſelves, 

In the provinces, the cenſus not only ſerved to diſcover the 
ſubſtance of each perſon, but where, and in what man- 


| 
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Census was alſo uſed for the book or regiſter wherein the 


1 of the people were entered. 

n which ſenſe, the cenſus was frequently cited and ap- 

pealed to, as evidence in the courts of juſtice. 

wo SUS is alſo uſed to denote a man's whole ſubſtance or 
Eltate, 

Censvs ſenatorius, the patrimony of a ſenator, which was | 
limited to a certain value; being at firſt rated at ei he 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces, but afterwards, under Au- 
guſtus, enlarged to twelve hundred thouſand, Sueton. 

6 in Cæſ. — 23 . 

ENSUS equeſter, the eſtate, or patrimony of a kni 

at four hundred thouſand ſeſterces, Thick _ * 
to qualify a perſon for that order, and without which 
no virtue or merit was available. Suet. in Cæſ. cap. 
Hor. lib. i. ep. i. ver. 57, 58, 59. 3. 

CENSUS was alſo uſefl for a perſon worth a hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces, or who was entered as ſuch in the cenſual 
* * own declaration. 

n which ſenſe cenſus amounts to the ſame with cl, 

or a man of the firſt claſs; though Gellius lig, d 
eſtate of thoſe of this claſs to a hundred and twenty-five 
thouſand aſſes. By the Voconian law, no cenſus was al. 
lowed to give by his will above a fourth part of what be 
was worth to a woman. Aul. Gell. NoR, Att. lib. vii 
cap. 13. Cic. in Verr. 3. / 

CEnsSus was alſo uſed to denote a tax or tribute impoſed on 
perſons, and called alſo capitation. See Car ITE conf. 

CESN Us dominicatus, in Writers of the Lower Age, denotes a 
rent due to the lord. 

CENSVs duplicatus, double rent or tax, paid by vaſſals to 
their lord, on extraordinary or urgent occaſions ; as ex- 
peditions to the Holy Land, &c. 

CENSUS eccleſia Romanæ, was an annual contribution, vo— 
luntarily paid to the fee of Rome by the ſeveral princes 
of Europe. 

Censvus ficcus, that paid in money. 

CENT, in Commerce, an abbreviation of the Latin centum 
which properly ſignifies a hundred. It is applied when 
expreſling the profit or loſs upon any commodity. 

CENT is alſo uſed in the trade of money, and ſignifes the 
benefit, profit, or intereſt of any ſum of money which is 
laid out for improvement. Thus we ſay money is worth 
4 or 5 per cent. upon exchange; that is, it brings four 
or five pounds profit for every 100, laid or lent out. 

CENT is alſo uſed with regard to the draughts, or remit- 
tances of money, made from one place to another. Thus 
we fay it will colt 24 per cent: to remit money to ſuch a 
City. | 

CENTAURIUM minerale, among Chemi/?s, a name given 
by ſome to the PANACEA of antimony, called alſo by 
Glauber, purgans univerſale; the preparation of which is 

iven by Juncker. 

CENTAUROIDES, in Medicine and Pharmacy, the ſame 
with GRATIOLA, 

Others give the denomination to the greater N TAU RT. 

CENTAURS, in Mythology, a kind of fabulous monfters, 
half men, half horſes. The poets feign that the centaurs 
were the ſons of Ixion and a cloud, The reaſon of which 
fancy was, that the caſtle to which they retired was called 
Neg«an, which ſignifies a cloud, Pind, Pyth. Od. 2. This 
fable is differently interpreted. 

The centaurs, in reality, were a tribe of Lapithæ, who 
inhabited the city Pelethronum, adjoining to mount Pe- 
lion, and firſt invented the art of breaking horſes : as is 
intimated by Virgil. Georg. lib. iii. ver. 115. 

CENTAURUS, CEN TAUR, in A/tronemy, a part or moiety 
of a ſouthern conſtellation, in form, half man, half 
horſe ; uſually joined with the wolf. See Lupus. 

The word comes from e rage, formed of xevreo, pungo, 
and Taps, bull, q. d. bull-pricker. 

The ſtars of this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, 
are 37; in Tycho's 4; and in the Britannic Catalogue, 
with Sharp's Appendix, 35: the order, names, Jongi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. of which, arc as 
follow. 


ner and proportion, tributes might be beſt impoſed, 
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Names and lituations of the | 5 A mud Latitude. | 1 
ſtars. E 1 7 

CC — 

4 0 

: 9 9-17 10 x. 4 v 

ors e head of the } Im 2 22 4320 33 34] 4:5 
South in the head 3 41 36021 34 404.5 
Middle 7 3 36 020 2 5% 455 

Subſeq. and North in the head] 3 27 55118 57 043 
In the right ſhoulder 0 8 © 18021 59 6| 243 
Preced. der” [zg 22 4j25 56 56| 3 
In the left arm Im 2 42 627 34 53] 4 
North. of foremoſt in the ſhield] / | |11 55 27j22 27 8 4 
Southern 4 13 1 64/23 47 3] 4 
Northern of the ſubſeq. in ditto! a 15 34 17118 19 581 4 
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Ada | |F 
Names and ſituations of the | | |Longitud.|Latitude, | E. 
ſtars. 5 * 8. - 
5 8 
Southern. 2 10 8 40 20 55 7 4 
Preced. of the three in right ſide} x 7 18 4428 12 <9} 4 
Mi ſdie v| | 7 44 28028 55 59] 4 
Laſt el |9 13 2827 58 33] 4 
In the right arm. m 110 18 14/26 35 10/5 
15. 
In the right elbow x| 16 25 33025 28 63 
In the right hand o| |20 53 54124 © 404 
In the extremity of the hu- 
man body. b 11 9 29132 52 14/3 
x] 111 32 24130 54 4005 
5 # |- 119 34 $5139 23 145 
In the horſe's back 5 5 52 40035 10 4 N 
gecond of the two in the loins zs 32 26040 6 29] 2.3 
First — 27 32 5/0 4 3a] 4.5 
Northern in the right thigh 8] [23 41 23144 27 21] 3 
Southern el [25 35 53145 31 05 
25» 
4) |27 32 363 39 416 
n] [26 56 57142 21 58] 5 
In the Belly mii 43 49 30 1] 2 
Nor hern of thoſe called Crofters « 2 56 38147 44 49] 2 
Southern foot of the croſs 1 8 5 2352 48 24|2 
30. 
Before the croſs y 1 54 1660 21 13] 3 
After the croſs 5 7 51 34/48 34 1|2 
In ihe right foot 44 126. 5 57142 26 58 1 
In the let knee 7 9 59 17144 3 4712 
Between the laſt and the — g 6 : 
moſt of the triangle ? 39.20 7 


CENTAURY, thegreater, KNAPWEED, blue BOTTLE. &c. 
in Botany, a genus of the ſyngen-/ia polyzamia fruſtanea 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath a compound 
Nower, whoſe diſk is compoſed of many hermaphrodite 
florets, and the border, or rays, of female florets, which 
are larger and loſer; theſe are-in:luded in a common 
ſcaly mpalement. The germew is ſituated under the pe- 
tal, which a terwards becomes a ſingle ſeed, ſhut up in 
the empalement; the female florets have a ſlender tube, 
which expands above, where it is enlarged, and cut into 
five unequal parts: theſe are barren. Miller ſpecifies 
twenty ſorts of it. 
The root and leaves of the plant are eſteemed vulnerarv 
and aſtringent ; they are given in infuſion, in dyſente- 
ries, profluvia of the menſes, and hzmorrhages of all 
kinds, The common people alſo are very fond of the 
root in France, as a remedy for bruiſes, and for diſſolv- 
ing coagulated blood. Schroder alſo gives it great praiſes 
as 2 deobſtruent : he tells us it is of excellent uſe in diſ- 
temperatures of the liver, and iu obſtructions of the me- 
ſeraic glands. He preſcribes the root in powder. 

CenTavukry the laſer, CENTAURIUM minus, is a ſmall and 
low plant, with lzaves growing by pairs, and a flower 
conſiſting of a purple petal, cut into five ſegments, and 
a tubulous calyx divided in like manner.—its leaves are 
eſteemed a good bitter, and very ſerviceable to the ſto- 
mach, eicher in the compoſitions of that kind, or fer /e 
in decoction or infuſion, which is belt made in wine. It 
diſcuſſes and abſterges viſcid humours ; is good againſt 
worms, and by ſ.me alſo is exto led as an alexipharmic, 
ſebrifuge, &e. Ihe bitter ſubſtance of the leaves is ſo- 
luble by water, or by ſpirit of wine. The green colour 
reſides in the reſinous part, being extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, but not by water. See GENT1aN, of which this 
plant 1s a ſpecies. 

CEN FELLA, in Botony, a genus of the monoecia tetrandia 
claſs, having male and female flowers. The mvolucrum 
ol ihe male fort conſiſts of four leaves, and five flowers; 
aud that of the female ſort is compoſed of two leaves, 
and a ſingle flower; the latter hath two ſtyles, and a 
double-celled pericarpium ; and both have four petals. 

CENTENARIUS, or CENTENARIO, in the Middle Age, 
was an othcer who had the government or command, 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice, in a village, or divi- 
hon containing a hundred freemen. The centenari were 
under the juriſdiction and command of a ſuperior officer, 
called the count or comes, We find them both among 
the Franks, Germans, Goths, Lombards, &c. 

Ct:NTENARIUS is allo uſedf or an officer who had the com- 
mand of a hundred men; more frequently called CE N- 
TURION, | 

CtxnTENARIUS, in dona/teries, was an officer who had the 
ſuperintendance of a hundred monks. 

CExnTE&NARIUS was allo uſed for a perſon worth a hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces; otherwiſe called CENSUS, 

CENTENINUM ovum. Sce EGO. 

CENTER, or CENTRE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a point 
Vol. I. N* 62. | 
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equally remote from the extremes of a line, figure or 
body ; or the middle of a line, or plane, by which a 
1 or body is divided into two equal parts. | 
The word is xevrpoy, which primarily ſignifies a point; 
being formed from the verb xerren pungere, to prick. 

CENTER of a baſtion, is a point in the middle of the gorge 
of the BASTION, whence the capital line commences ; 
and which is ordinarily at the angle of the inner polygon 
of the figure. Or it is the point within which the two 
adjacent curtains produced interſe& each other. 

CENTER of a battalion, the middle of a battalion z where is 
uſually left a large ſquare ſpace, for lodging the cloaths 
and baggage. ' 

CENTEKk of a circle is a point in the middle of a circle, or 

circular figure, from which all lines drawn to the cir- 
cumference are equal. 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the center is double 
to that at the circumference : 1. e. the angle made by two 
lines drawn from the extremes of an arch to the center is 
double that made by two lines drawn from thoſe extremes 
to a point in the circumference. 

CENTER of a conic ſection is the point wherein all the dia 
meters concur. 

This point, in the ellipſis, is within the figure; and, iu 
the hyperbola, withour. 

CENTER of converſion, in Mechanics, a term firſt uſed by VL 
Parent. Its ſignification is thus conceived ; if a ſtick be 
laid on a ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread faſtened 
to it, ſo that the thread always makes the ſame angle 
with the ſtick ; always, v. g. a right angle; the ſtick 
will be found to turn on one of its points, which will 
be immoveable ; which point is termed the centre of con- 
ver/ron. For the greater eaſe, the thread may be con- 
ceived faſtened to one end of the ſtick. | 
This effeQ ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid, and the 
manner wherein it divides : for, imagine the firſt mo- 
ment of traction, it is certain, here, the reſiſtance of the 
parts of the fluid to be diſplaced, tends to turn the ſtick 
around the point to which the thread is faſtened, as on 
a center: ſo that in the preſent inſtance the ſtaff would 
deſcribe preciſely the quadrant of a circle : after which, 
the fluid would no longer bear the ſtick lengthwiſe ; bur 
in a particular motion, in ſuch manner, as that the free 
end of the ſtick, and the parts neareſt it, would deſcribe 
larger arches of circles than the reſt, and bave a greater 
velocity. The reſiſtance therefore of the fluid, which 
tends to impreſs a circular motion on the (tick, around 
the point to which the thread is faſtened, tends to im- 
preſs a greater velocity on the parts next to the other ex- 
tremity z or, which is the ſame thing, thoſe parts require 
a greater velocity to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the fluid : 
ſo that the (tick will not have that circular motion around 
the point to which the thread is faſtened ; or, the reſiſt- 
ance of the fluid is greater towards the free extreme of 
the ſtick, and {till leflens towards the other extreme. 
Now, all the columns, or threads of water which reſiſt 
the ſtick, muſt be ſuppoſed of the ſame length, or the 
ſame maſs. One may therefore find on the ſtick ſuch a 
point, as that taking a greater number of thoſe threads on 
that ſide which reſiſts the leaſt, and a leſs number on 
that ſide where they reſiſt the moſt, there will be an 
exact compenſation, and the forces be equal on each 
de: this point is the center of conver/ſton. And as the 
ſame reaſoning has place in all motions of tration made 
in the ſame manner, this centre is always the fame point. 
The grand queſtion here ariſing is, to kno preciſely in 
what point the center of converſion is found : this M. Pa- 
rent has determined by much laborious calculation. If 
the ſtick drawn by one extremity be a ſtraight line divided 
into twenty parts, reckoning from the thread, the center 
of converſion, he finds will be nearly on the 13th, If 
it be not a line, but a ſurface, or a ſolid, there will be 
ſome change in the ſituation of the center of converſion, 
according to the ſurface, or the ſolid. See Mem. of the 
Acad, of Sciences abridged, vol. i. p. 191. 

If in lieu of a body ſwimming iu a fluid, we ſuppoſe it 
laid on a rough uneven plane; the reſiſtance of this 
lane to the motion of the body will always be divided 
in the ſame manner, and determine the ſame center 
of converſion. This reſiſtance is, preciſely what we call 
friction, ſo prejudicial to the effects of machines. 

CENTER of @ curve, of the higher kind, is the point where 
wo diameters concur. | 
When all the diameters concur in the ſame point, fir 
Iſaac Newton calls it the general center. 

CENTER of a dial, is that point where its genes or ſtyle, 
which is placed- parallel to the axis of the earth, inter- 

ſets the plane of the dial; and from thence, in thoſe 

dials which have centers, all the hour lines are drawn, If 
the plane of the dial be parallel to the axis of the earth, 
it can have no center at all; but all the hour-lines will be 


| 


parallel to the ſtyle, * one another. 


CENTER 


CRNTEN of an elligſſi, is that point where the two diameters, | 
the tranverle and the „ re each other. 


CENTER of zhe equant, in the Old Aſtronomy, a point in the 
line of the aphchon ; being ſo far diſtan: from the center 
of the eccentric, towards the aphelion, as the ſun is from 
the center of the eccentric towards rn 

CENTER of gratitution, or attra*tion, in Ph ſics, is chat point 


to which a revolving planet, or comet, is impelled, or | 


attracted, by the force or impetus of gravity, ; 
CEexTER, in V ſorry, denotes a wooden mould by which 
to turn an arch. 
Cxx TER of gravity, in Mechanics, is a point within a body, 
through which if a plane paſs, the ſegments on each 
fide will equiponderate, 1. e. neither of them can move 
the other. 
Hence, if the deſcent of the center of gravity be pre- 
vented, or if the body be ſuſpended by its center of gra- 
vity, it will continue at reſt in equilibrio, in any poſition. 
The whole gravity of a body may be conceived united 
in its center: and therefore, in demonſtrations, it is uſual 
for the body to ſubſtitute the center. 
Through the center of gravity paſſes a right line, called 
the diameter of gravity ; the interſection therefore, of two 
ſuch diameters determines the center, 
The plane whereon the center of gravity is placed, is 
called the plane of gravity : ſo that the common interſec- 
tion of two ſuch planes determines the diameter of gta- 
Vit. 
N bodies, which may be divided lengthwiſe 
into ſimilar and equal parts, the center of gravity is the 
ſame with the center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line 
be biſected, the point of ſection will be the center of 
gravity. g 
Common CENTER of gravity of two bodies, is a point ſo ſitu- 
_ ated, in the icht line joining the centers of the two bo- 
dies, as that, if the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies 
will equiponderate, and reſt in any ſituation. — Thus, the 
point of ſuſpenſion in a common balance, or in a Ro- 
man ſtecl- yard, where the two weights equiponderate, is 
the common center of gravity of the two weights. 
When any number of bodies move in right lines with 
uniform motions, their common center of gravity moves 
likewiſe in a right line with an uniform motion; and 
the ſum of their motions eſtimated in any given direc- 
tion, is preciſely the ſame as if all the bodies, in one 
maſs, were carried on with the direction and motion of 
their common center of gravity. Nor is the center of gra- 
vity of any number of bodies affected by their colliſions 
or actions on each other. 
Laws of the CENTER of gravity.—1. If the centers of gra- 
vity of two bodies A and B (ab. Mechan. fig. 13. N?2.) 
te joined by the right line AB, the diſtances BC and CA «of 
the common center of gravity C, from the particular centers 
of gravity B and A, are reciprocaliy as the weights B and A. 
Sec this demonſtrated under BALANCE. 
Hence, if the gravities of the hodies A and B be equal, 
the common center of gravity C will be in the middle of 
the right line AB. Again, ſince A: B:: BC: AC; it 
follows that Ax AC=B x BC; whence it appears, that 
the powers of equiponderating bodies are to be eſtimated 
by the product of the maſs, multiplied into the diſtance 
from the center of gravity z which product is uſually 
called the momentum of the weights. 
Farther, ſince: AB:: BC: AC, A+B : A:: BC+ 
AC: BC. Therefore the common center of gravity C, 
of two bodies, will be found, if the product of one 
weight A, into the diſtance of the ſeparate centers of 
gravity AB, be divided by the ſum of the weights A 
end 5. Suppoſe, e. g. A=12, B=4, AB=24; there- 
fore BC=74x12+=16=18. If the weight A be given, 
and the diſtance of the particular centers of gravity AB, 
together wth the common center of gravity C; the 
weight of B will be found = to AX AC LBC; that is, 
dividing the moment of the givea weight, by the diſtance 
of the weight required from the common center of gra- 
vity. Suppoſe, A=12, BC=18, AC=6; then B=6 
Xx 12 ＋ 10224 
2. To deter mine the common center of gravity of ſeveral given 
bodies, a, b, c, d (fig. 13.) in the right line AB, Find 
the common center of gravity of the two bodies à and 5, 
which ſuppoſe in F; conceive a weight a gt, applied in 
F; and in the line FE find the common center of the 
weights 44 and c; which ſuppoſe in G. Laſtly, in 
BG, ſuppoſe a weight a+6+c applied, equal to the 
two a+bandc; and find the common center of gravity 
between this and the weight d, which ſuppoſe in H; 
this H will be the common center of gravity of the bo- 
dies a, b, e, d. And in the ſame manner might the com- 
mon center of gravity of any greater number of bodies 
be found, | 
3. Two weights D and E (fig. 14.) being ſuſpended without 
their common center of gravity in C, to daermine which of 


— 
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them preponderates and how much. Multiply each inta; 
diltance from the center of ſuſpenſion ; rrp Ho 
the product is greateſt, will preponderate ; and the diſ- 
ference between the two will be the quantity wherewith 
it preponde rates. 

Hence the momenta of the weights D and E, ſuſpended 
without the center of gravity, are in a ratio compounded 
of the weigh:s D and E, and the diſtance from the 
pom of rae yen * alſo the momentum of a 
weight ſuſpended in the very point C, will hay 

at all in refpe of the reſt i, K. 3 
4. To determine the preponderation where ſeveral h:dies a, b 
c, d, (fig. 15.) are ſuſpended withcut the common center 0 
gravity in C. Multiply the weights c and 4 into their 
diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion CE and CB; the 
ſum will be the momentum of their weights, or the pon - 
deration towards the right : then multiply the weights 4 
and 6 into their diſtances AC and CD, the ſum will be 
the ponderation towards the leſt : ſubtracting, therefore 
the one from the other, the remainder will be the pre- 
ponderation required. 

G5. Any number ef weights, a, b, c, d, being ſuſpended with. 
out the common center of grovity in C, and Prependerating 
towards the right; to determine the point F, from whence the 
ſum of all the weights being ſuſpended, the ponderation all 
continue the ſame as in their former ſituation. 

Find the momentum wherewith the weights c and d pre- 
ponderate towards the right; ſince the momentum of the 
ſum of the weights to be ſuſpended in F is to be equal to 
it, the momentum now found will be the product of CF 
into the ſum of the weights: this, therefore, being di- 
vided by the ſum of che weights, the quoticnt will be 
the diſtance CF, at which the ſum of the weights is to 
be ſuſpended, that the preponderation may continue the 
ſame as beſore, 

6. To find the center of gravity in 4 faral chgram and pa- 
rallelepiped. Draw the diagonals AD and EG (A. 16.) 
likewiſe CB and II F; ſince each diagonal, 4 D and 
CB, divides the paral}clogram ACD B into two equal 
parts, each paſſes thryugh the center of gravity ; conſe— 
quently, the point of interſection I mult be the center of 
gravity of the parallelogram. In like manner, finte both 
the plane C B F H, and A G E, divide the parallelepi- 
ped into two equal parts, each paſſes through its center 
of pravity ; ſo that the common interſection I K is the 
diameter of gravity, the middle whereof is the center. 
After the ſame manner may the center of graviry be ſound 
in priſms and cylinders ; it being the midile point of the 
right line that joins the center of gravity of their oppo— 
lite baſes. 

7. In regular polygons, the center of gravity is the ſame 
with the center of the circumſcribed parallelogram, 

8. To find the center of gravity of a cone, and a pyramid. 
The center of gravity of a cone is in its axis AC (fg. 17.) 
If then AP=x, AC=a, CD=r, the periphery of the 
baſe = Ps and PN = y, we ſhall have, by the well- 


* 


known property of circles, :: IH the peri- 


phery of the circle, whoſe diameter is MN, which be- 
py 


— — 


2 Fr 
ſame circle. But by ſimilar triangles, y: x : 


ing multiplied by > will give ©-*- = the area of the 

127122, 
& EM 

therefore y = ——;, and y =" ; conſequently the a- 
a 


rea of the circle, whoſe radius is PN, becomes 
2 
FX 


equal of and therefore *,= will be the flux 


— 


a* 
ion of the maſs, or of the content of the cone at the 


p X* x . ; 
term MN, and E=, will be the fluxion of the mo- 
a 


- a+ 4 
mentum, whoſe fluent is; , which being divided by 


pra: 
6 
give 4 y=2 AP, for the diſtance of the center of gravity 
of the portion AMN fiom the vertex A; and when 
AP becomes equal to AC, x will be equal to 4; aud 
thereſore the center of gravity of the whole cone is di- 
ſlant from the vertex ! of AC. And in the ſame man- 
ner is found the diſtance of the center of gravity from 
the vertex of the pyramid 4 AC ; 

9. To determine the center of gravity in an iſoſccles triang's 
BAC he. 18.) Draw the right line AD, biſcAing ile 
baſe BC in D, which will be alſo perpendicular to it; ſince 
ABAD=A DAC, each may be divided into the fame 
number of litile weights, applied in the ſame manner on 
each ſide to the common axis AD; ſo that the center of gra- 
vity of the A BAC, will be in AD. To determine the 


pra*x : il 
he fluent ol Geraint i the fluxion of the maſs, w1 
G 


precilepoint in that, let AD g, BC AP a, MN =»3 
then will AP: MN :: AD: BC; or, x: y: 9 5 
ence 


6 
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Hence, y= 2 Conſequently y  #, which repreſents 


the fluxion of the maſs at the term MN divided by y x, 
expreſſing the ſtuxion of the area AMN, will be equal to 


. — 2 - 
Ur * b x x F #F# 


* the fluent of which quantity will 
a A 
be XI =Z*=, at the teim BC, when x = AD, 3 AD 
x* 


and therefore the diſtance of the center of gravity 
of the A from the vertex, will be found + a. 

In the very ſame manner the center of gravity of any 
other plain triangle will appear to be at 3; of the altitude 
from the vertex. 2 

10. For the center of gravity in a parabola (fig. 19.) Let 
AE=a, SH, AP=x, PN=y. Then will 2y & be 
the fluxion of the whole weight; but from the nature of 
the parabola, and the parameter being a conſtant quen- 
tity, 1X = 4 whence x{=y, and 2 x4 = 2 71 {ubſ{ti- 
tuting 2x 4 inſtead of 2 y in the above expreſſion, we thall 
have 2x + x for the fluxion of the maſs, whote fluent 


vin be the maſs itſelf. Then multiplying 2 x & x 


by #, we ſhall have 2x T or 2.x} x for the fluxion of 
4% 2 


the momentum, whoſe fluent will be the momen- 


tum itfelf, Divide this by the whole weight, and the 
quotient 4} x $—, =3*, will be the diſtance of the cen- 
ter of gravity of the ſpace NAP from the vertex 3 A; 
and when AP becomes equal to AF, or x=a, 4 4 
or J AE will be the diſtance of the center of gravity of 
the whole parabolic ſpace from the vertex A. Now 


*I x, being a general equation for all kinds of pa- 
I 1 


— — 


rabolas, we ſhall have y=x and therefore x x will be 
25 

the fluxion of the whole maſs, and x Z the fluxion 

of the momentum : the fluent of this laſt expreſſion, 


1 
7 * 
viz. 2 FF os » being divided by the fluent of 


245 
m 


COR. .. OE. p 
E.. & CES „will give — T1 for the diſtance 


2 | 


of the center of gravity of the ſpace Z A N from the 
vertex Aand—- a will be the diſtance of the center of 


_ gravity of the whole parabolic ſpace from A. When m 
=2, as in the common parabola, this expreſſion will be 
3a, If m=3, as in the cubical parabola, then the ex- 
preſſion will be +a; when m=4, as in a biquadratic 
Parabola we ſhall have ; of the axis for the diſtance ; 
and in a ſurſolid parabola, when m=5, the expretiion 
will give? a for the required diſtance. If mg , which 
is the property of the concave or ſupplemental ſpace, 
then the axis becomes a tangent to the vertical point, 
and + @ will be the diſtance required. In the exterior 
parabola AST, as may be eaſily found, by reaſoning on 
imilar principles, th= center of gravity is at the diſtance 
AL, <qual to + AQ. In the cubical parabola, + AQ. 
In a biquadratic parabola, AQ. In a ſurſolidal para- 
bola, 5 AQ. 

11. The center of gravity of the arch of a circle, as EHF, 
(Hg. 19. Ne 2.) is ſomewhere in the radius AH that bi- 
ſects it in H. Let Dl, a diameter parallel to the chord 
of the arch EF, be conlidered as the axis of ſuſpenſion, 
and be equal to 27; let EF=2 a, EHF=2 c, the per- 
pendicular BC = y, the arch CH = E, and ABS x. 
When the point C arrives at H, y becomes equal to r, 
and z and x in their evaneſcent ſtate are equal; there- 
ſore 5: :: &: ; and conſequently y =, which is the 
fluxion of the momentum, is cqual tor x: and rx will 
be the momentum itfelf, Divide this by z the whole 


maſs, and —— will be the diſtance of the center of gra- 
vity of the arch from the point of ſuſpenſion A;: but 
when the point C arrives at E, — will be equal to _ : 


and therefore the required diſtance will be to the radius 
as the chord of the arch to the arch itſelf; and if che 
arch be the ſemiperiphery, as the diameter to the ſemi 

periphery. In the ſector of a circle, as CACH (Jg. 
19 Ne 2.) the, center of gravity is in the biſecting line 
AGH. On the center A, with a tadius at pleaſure, 
deſcribe the arch NN, and draw the chords NN and CC. 
Let AC=r, the chord CC=2a, CAC=2c, and AN=x. 
The momentum of an arch, with reſpect to the axis of ſul- 
penſion, being equal ro the chord of that arch multi- 
plied by the radius, the momenta of different archcs are 


—— EU 
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in the compound ratio of the chords and radii, or in the 
duplicate of the radii ; therefore we ſhall have rr: x x 
as the momentum of the ,rch CHG=2ar, to the mo- 


mentum of the arch N PN =? — 2 which, multi- 


3 


pied by a, gives EE equal to the fluxion of the 


ſectot NANP, whoſe fluent 2 _ will be the momen- 
r 

tum of the ſame ſector. Divide this by cr, the value of 

the maſs, and — 5 will be the diſtance of che center 


of gravity of the ſector NAN; but when becomes 


1 
equal to r, Ik will be __ for the diſtance of the 


center of gravity of the eQor CACH, from the point 
of ſuſpenhon A: therefore this diſtance is to 3 of the 
radius, as the chord of the arch to the arch itſelf. And 
if the ſector be a ſemicircle, it will be as the diameter 
to the ſemipheriphery. To find the value of any ſur face 
or ſolid by means ot the center of gravity, ſee CEN TRO- 
BARYC methoa, 
For the center of gravity of ſegments, lines, parabolic convids, 
ſperoidi, truncited cones, &c. as being caſes more operoſe, 
and at the ſame time more uncommon, we refer to 
Wolfius, Hougſon, Simpſon, and others. 
12. To determine the center of gravity in any body mechani- 
cally. Lay the given body HI fig. 20.) on an extended 
rope, or on the edge of a triangular priſm F G, bringing 
it this and that way, till the parts cn cither fide are in 
equilibrio ; the plane whoſe ſide is KL, paſſes through 
the center of gravity. Balance it again on the ſame, only 
changing its ſituation : then will the chord or the fide 
MN, paſs through the center of gravity ; ſo that the in- 
tet ſection of the two lines MN and K L, determines the 

oint O in tte ſurface of the body required. 

he ſame may be done by laying the body on a horizontal 
table (as near the edge as is polſible, without its falling) 
in two poſitions, lengthwiſe and breadthwiſe : the com- 
mon interſection of the two lines contiguous to the edge, 
will be its center of gravity, Or it may be done by plac- 
ing the body on the point of a ſtyle, &c. till it teſt in 
equilibrio. It was by this method, Borelli found the 
cenier of graviry in a human body, to be berween the 
nates and pubis ; ſo that the whole gravity of the body is 
there collected, where nature has placed the genitals; 
an inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creacor, in placing the 
membrum virile in that place, which of all others is the 
moit convenient for copulation. 


CENTER of an hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the de- 


terminate or tranverlſe axis. 


CENTER of magnitude, is that point which is equally di- 


{tant from all the external parts of a body, 


CENTER of motion, is a point round which one or more 


heavy bodies. that have one common center of gravity, 
revolve; v. gr. It the weights Pand Q (Tab. Mechanics, 
fig. 21.) revolve about the point N, ſo that when P de- 
ſcends, 4 aſcends, N is ſaid to be the center of motion. 

It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the diſtance I N, 
of the center of gravity, of any particular weight, from 
the common center of gravity, or the center of motion N, 
is perpendicular to the line of direction 1 P. 


CENTER of oſcillation, is that point, in the axis or line of 


ſuſpenſion of a vibrating body, into which, if the whole 
was contracted, the angular velocity, and the time of 
vibration, would remain unaltered. Hence, in a com- 
pound pendulnm, its ditlance from the point of ſuſpen- 
ſion is equal to the length of a fimple pendulum, whole 
oſcillations are ilochronal with thote of the compound 
one. 
Laws of the CENTER of oſcillation. 1. If ſeveral weights 
D, F, H, B. (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 22.) whoſe gravity is ſup» 
poſed collected in the points D, F, H, B, cent ut y retain 214 
fame diſianze between thenſclues and the point of ſuſpenſe nA; 
and the pendulum thus compounded, perfor ms ite cil atiinsal11t 
Az; O A the lane of the center ef ojcrliation 0 jrom 4e 
p int of ſuſper/ion tui he had by multipl; ing the ſeuerul 
weights into the [queres of the atſtances, and drotaing the age 
gregate by the ſum of the momenta of their Wet. NYT 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 212, &c. 
2. To determine the center of eſcillation in a right line A B 
(fig. 23.) Let A B=a, A D=x, then will x be the 
fluxion of the momentum, which being muluplicd by x, 
becauſe the velocity of every point is proportional to iis 
diitance from the center of motion A, will give ** x toc 
f 
the fluxion of the force, whoſe fluent =, being divil- 
* 
ed by 0 
Fel. 
ſtance of the center of oſcillation in the pait A D from 
the point of ſuſpenſion A. I! then for x be ſubſtituted a 


the 


„the fluent of & x, will give ; „ for the di- 


1 


CEN 


the diſtance of the center of oſcillation in the right =] 


A B= a, In this manner is found the center of oſcilla- 
tion of a wire; oſcillating about one of its extremitics. 
2« To determine the center of 0 cillation of the rectangle RIHS 


21 7 17 
72 ay che its axis R I. Let RI Hg, AP=x; 
then will a + be the fluxion of the maſs, or whole weight. 
This, multiplied by x the velocity, will give @ x & for the 
fluxion of the momentum ; and multiplying this quan- 


tity again by &, the acquired velocity, we ſhall have 


3 
a x 
a x* for the fluxion of the force; whoſe fluent , be- 


ing divided by — the fluent of a x 5, will give 3 x, 


which indefinitely expreſſes the diſtance of the center of 
bſcillation, from the axis of oſcillation in the ſegment 
RCD 1. If then for à be ſubſtituted the altitude of the 
whole tectangle RSI, we ſhall have the diſtanee of 
the center of oicillation from the axis G. 
For the center of oſcillation in an iſoſceles triangle, AS H, 
oſcillating about its axis R I. parallel to its baſe S H; its 
diſtance from the vertex A is found =4 of AE, the al- 
of the triangle. 
_ iſoſceles langle S AH oſcillating about its baſe SH, 
3ts diſtance from the vertex A is found =} AE the al- 
itude of the triangle. 
21 center ellen in an iſoſceles triangle 8 A H, 
ſuſpended by an inflexible thread void of gravity, A h, and 
olcillating about its axis parallel to its baſc 8 II; its di- 
ſtance from the vertex is found = 2 the altitude of the 
triangle. FS 
For the centers of oſcillation of parabolas, and curves of the 
like kind, oſcillating about their axis, parallel to their 
baſes, they are found as follows. : 
Let A E, A P=x, and P N=y, (fg. 19) then uni- 
1 1 


verſally, y = ag , and therefore x 
the fluxion of the whole mals. 
242 


by x* will give x 


x will denote 


This being multiplied 


x ſor the fluxion of the force 


27 
m 2 F 2 3 
whoſe fluent — 2 „being divided by A 4 
1 5 
7 +2 m x * 
x „the fluent of x +, the fluxion of the 
| 2 m + 


momentum, will give —x for the diſtance of the 


m +1 
center of oſcillation of he ſpace Z A NP from the vertex 


A; and when - becomes equal to e 1 will denote 
m 

the diſtance of the center of oſcillation of the whcle pa- 

rabolic ſpace 8 A H, from the point of ſuſpenſion A, in 

the axis of rotation R Al, 


In the Apollonian parabola, m=2, thereſore the diſtance 
of the center from the axis = 5 AE. 


In a cubical parabola, m=z, and the diſtance of the 
center of oſcillation from the axis= 4, AE. 


In a biquadratic parabola, „g, and theretore the di- 
ſtance of the center from the axis, ==2, AE. 

For the metbod of determining the diſtance of the center 
of oſcillation from the baſe, ſuppoſed to be the axis 
about which the parabola revolves, ſee Hodgſon's Flux- 
ions, p-. 431, &c. 

In ſolid and plane figures agitated laterally, i. e. about 
the axis of oſcillation, perpendicular to the plane of the 
figure, the inveſtigation of the center of ofcillaticn is 
ſomewhat difficult; becauſe all the parts of the weight, 
on account of their unequal diſtances from the point of 
ſuſpenhon, do not move with the ſame velocity; as is 
ſhew by Huygens, in his Hotol. Oſcill. He found, in 
this caſe, the diſtance of the center of oſcillation, from 
the axis in à circle, to be 4 of the diameter: in a rect- 
angle, ſuſpended by one of its angles, + of the diago- 
nal; in a parabola, ſuſpended by its vertex, ? of its axis, 
and 7; of the parameter; ſuſpended from a point in the 
middle of the baſis, , of the axis, and 4 the parameter; 


in the ſeQor of a circle, 4 of a right line which is 0 


the radius as the arch to the ſubtenſe; in a cone, 4 of the 
axis, and + of the third proportional to the axis, and a 
ſemidiameter of the baſe; in a ſphere (as is uſually the 
caſe in pendulums) + of a third proportional to two 
quantites compoſed of the ſemidiameter and length of 
the thread, and the ſemidiameter iifelf;, in a cylinder, 
* of the altitude, and 3 a right line, which is to the ſe. 
midiameter of the baſe, as that is to the altitude. 

Center of percuſſion, in a movin 
wherein the PERCUSS1O% is the greateſt, wherein the 
whole percutient force of the body is ſuppoſed to be col- 
lkeQed : or about which the impetus of the parts is ba- 


3 


- lanced on every ſide : ſo that it may be ſtopt, by an Im- 


pended in the middle point A of the fide RI, and 


g body, is that point 
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movable obſtacle, at this point, and reſt on it, without 
adding on the center of ſuſpenſion, 

Laws of the CENTER of percuſſn— 1. The center per- 
cuſſian is the ſame with the center 4 oſcillation, where the 
percutient body revolves round a fixed point; and is de- 
termined in the ſame manner, viz. by conſidering the 
impetus of the the parts, as ſo many weights applied to an 
:nflexible right line, void of gravity; 1. e. y dividing 
the ſum of the products of the forces of the parts, mul- 
tiplied by their diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion, 
by the ſum of the forces. What, therefore, has been 
above ſhewn of the center of oſcillation, will hold of the 
center of percuſſion, where the percutient body moves 
round a fixed point. 


2. The center of percuſſion is the ſame with the center of 
gravity, if all the parts of the percutient body be carried 
with a parallel motion, or with the ſame celerity ; for 
the momenta are the products of the weights into the 
celerities. Wherefore, to multiply equiponderating bo- 
dies by the ſame velocity, is the ſame thing as to take 
equimultiples; but the equimultiples of equiponderating 
bodies, themſelves equiponderate ; therefore, equivalent 
momenta are diſpoſed about the center of gravity : con- 
ſequently the center of percuſſion in this caſe coincides 


with that of gravity ; and what is ſhewn of the one, will 
hold of the other, 


CENTER of a parallelegram, or polygon, the point wherein 


its diagonals interſect. 


CENTER of a ſphere is a point from which all the lines 


drawn to the ſurface, are equal. 

The centey of the ſemicircle, by whoſe revolutions the ſphere 
is generated, is alſo that of the ſphere. 

Hermes T riſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual ſphere, 
whoſe center is every-where, and circumference no-where, 

CENTER-wheel of a watch, See WaTcH-work. 

CENTER of a ſquadromm or of a fleet, is the middle of à 
LINE, Which is always the ſtation of the admiral, or 
commander in chief, and ought to be proportionably the 
ſtrongeſt, becauſe it reaches from the van and rear 

CENTERING of an optic glaſs, the grinding it ſo as that 
the thickeſt part is exactly in the middle. 

One of the greateſt difficulties in grinding large optic 
glaſies is, that in figures ſo little convex, the leaſt dif- 
ference will put the center two or three inches out of the 
middle. Dr. Hook notes, that though it were better the 
thickeſt part of a long object glaſs were axactly in the 
middle, yet it may be a very good one when it is an inch 
or N or it. Phil, Tranſ. N“ 4. p. 57. Id. ibid. 

. 04. ſeq. 

Mr. Caſſini the younger has a diſcourſe expreſs on the ne- 
cellity of well centering the cbjed? glaſs of a large teleſcope, 
that is, of grinding them ſo, that the centre may fall 
exactly in the axis of the teleſcope. Mem. Acad. Sc. 
an. 1710, p. 299, ſeq, See OEG. 

CENTESIMA 102 that wherein the intereſt in an hun- 
dred months became equal to the principal; i. e. where 
the money is laid out at one per cent. per month, anſwer- 
ing to what in our ſtyle would be called 12 per cent. for 


the Romans rekoned their intereſt not by the year, but 
by the month. 


CENTESIM ATION, Cente/imatie, the puniſhing every 
hundredth man. ö 


Macrinus ſometimes decimated, and ſometimes cents/i- 
mated the ſoldiers. The latter term ſeems to have been 
introduced by himſelf to the honour of his clemency, as 


being contented to centeſimate thoſe who deſerved deci- 
mation, or viceſimation. 


CEN IGRAVIUS, in Middle Age Writers, the fame with 
CENTENARIUS, 

CEN TILOQUIUM, from centum, a hundred, and loquor, 
1 ſpeak, denotes a collection of a hundred ſentences, 
opinions, or ſayings, 

CENTINODIUM, an officina! plant, popularly called 


KNOT-gra/s; by the botaniſts polygonum; reputed an 
aſtringent and vulnerary. 


CENTIPES. See SCOLOPENDRA., 

CENTNER, or Decimaſtic Hu DED, in Metallurgy and 
¶Jaying, is a weight diviſible, firſt into as hundred, and 
thence into a greater number of other ſmaller parts ; but 
though the word is the ſame, both with the afſayers and 
metallurgiſts, yet it is to be underſtood as expreſſing a 
very different quantity in their different acceptation of it. 
The weights of the metallurgiſts are caſily underſtood, 
as being of the common proportion, but thoſe of the aſ- 
ſayers are a thouſand times ſmaller than theſe, as the 
portions of metals or ores examined by the aſſayers are 
uſvally very ſmall, | | 
The metallurgiſts, who extract metals out of their ores, 
uſe a weight divided into a handred equal parts, each 
part a pound; the whole they call a centner or hundred 
weight”; the pound is divided into thirty-two parts, or 
half ounces; and the half ounce into two quarters of 
ounces, and theſe each into two drams. 


Theſe 
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Theſe diviſions and denominations of the metallurgiſts 
are eaſily underſtood ; but the ſame words, though t 1 
are equally uſed by aſſayers, with them expreſs very dif- 
ferent quantities; for as the centner of the metallurgiſts 
contains a hundred pounds, the centner of the aſſayers is 
really no more than one dram, to which the other parts 
are proportioned, _ 8 

As the aſſayers weights are divided into ſuch an extreme 
degree of minuteneſs, and are fo very different from all 
the common weights, the affayers uſually make them 

themſelves, in the following manner, out of ſmall ſilver, 
or fine ſolder plates, of ſuch a fize, that the mark or 
their weight, according to the diviſion of the dram, which 

is the docimaſlic, or aſſaying centner, may be put upon 

them. They firſt take for a baſis one weight, being about 

two-thirds of a common dram : this they mark (64/6.) 

Then having at hand ſome granulated lead, waſhed clean, 

well dried, and ſifted very fine, they put as much of it 

in one of the ſmall diſhes of a fine ballance, as will equi- 

poiſe the 64/6, (as is it called) juſt mentioned: then di- 

viding this granulated lead into very nice halves, in the 


two ſcales, after taking out the firſt ſilver weight, they | 


obtain a perfect equilibrium between the two ſcales ; they 
then pour the granulated lead out of one diſh of the 
ſcales, and inſtead of it put in another flyer weight, 
which they make exactly equiponderant with the lead in 
the other ſcale, and mark it (32/6,) If this ſecond 
weight, when firſt put into the ſcale, exceed by much 
the weight of the lead, they take a little from it by a 
very fine file; but when it comes very near, they uſe 
only a whetſtone to wear off an extremely ſmall portion 
at a time, When it is brought to be perfectly even and 
equal to the lead, they change the ſcales to ſee that no 
error has been committed, and then go on in the ſame 
manner till they have made all the diviſions, and all the 
ſmall weights. Then to have an entire centner, or hun- 
died weight, they add to the 64/6. (as they call it) a 
3270. and a 4b. and weighing againſt them one ſmall 
weight, they make it equal to them, and mark it (10/6,) 
This is the docimaſtical, or aſſay ing centner, and is realty 
one dram. Cramer, Art. Af. p. 108. 

CENTO, in Poetry, a work wholly compoſed of verſes, or 
paſſages, promiſcuouſly taken from other authors; only 
diſpoſed in a new form, or order: ſo as to compoſe a 
new work, and make a new meaning. - 

The word is Latin, cento, which primarily ſignifies a cloak 
made of patches, and that from xev7poy. 

Auſonius has laid down the rules to be obſerved in com- 
poſing centos. The pieces, he ſays, may be taken either 
from the ſame poet, or from ſeveral; and the verſes may 
be either entire, or divided into two; one half to be 
connected with another half taken elſewhere; but two 
verſes are never to be taken running, nor is much leſs 
than half a verſe to be taken. Agreeably to theſe rules, 
he has made a pleaſant nuptial cents from Virgil. 

Proba Falconia has written the life of Jeſus Chriſt in 
centos taken from Virgil: the like is done by Alex, Roſs, 
in his Chriſtiados; and by Stephen de Pleurre, canon 
regular of St. Victor ar Paris. 

CEN LONARII, in Antiquity, a ſort of officers or opera- 
tors, whoſe buſineſs was to make centones, or coats patched 
of leather and cloth, wherewith to cover the vineæ, un- 
der which the beſiegers made their approaches, as well 
as the towers and machines uſed to batter the place, and 
prevent their being ſet on fire by the enemy. In the 
Theodoſian code we have a title, De centonariis & den- 
drophoris. And in ancient inſcriptions, the centonar: are 
joined with the tignarii, or carpenters, ferrarii or ſmiths, 
&c. who made but one company, under the denomina- 
tion of collegium fabrorum & centonariorum. 


CENTRAL, ſomething relating to centre, or CENTER. 


Thus we ſay, central eclipſe, central fire, central forces, cen- 
tral rule, &c. 
CENTRAL force, are the vires, or powers, whereby a mov- 
ing body either tends towards the centre of motion, or 
recedes from it. 
Central forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to 
their ditferent relations to the centre, viz. the centripetal 
aud the centrifugal. . 
The doctrine of central, or centripetal, and centrifugal 
forces, has been much cultivated by mathematicians, as 
2 of extenſive uſe in the theory of gravity and other 
phylico-mathematical ſciences. 
In this doctrine it is ſuppoſed, that a body at reſt never 
moves itſelf, and that a body in motion never changes 
the velocity or direction of its motion of itſelf ; but that 
every motion would continue uniform, and its direction 
rectilinear, unleſs ſome external force or reſiſtance af- 
feed it, Hence, when a body at reſt always tends to 
move, or when the velocity of any rectilinear motion is 
accelerated continually, or when the ditection of a mo- 
tion is continually varied, and a curve line deſcribed : 
Vox. I. Ne 62. 
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theſe are ſup o proceed equally from the influence 
of ſome power acts inceſſantly; which may be mea- 
ſured either by ti preſſure of the quieſcent body againſt 
the obſtacle that hinders it to move, in the firſt caſe; or 
by the acceleration of the motion, in the ſecond ; or by 
the flexure of the curve deſcribed, in the third caſe; due 
regard being had to the time in which theſe effects are 
produced, and other circumſtances, according to the 
principles of mechanics. Effects of the power of gra- 
vity of each kind fall under our conſtant obſervation 
near the ſurface of the earth ; for the ſame power which 
renders bodies heavy while they are at reſt, accelerates 
them when they deſcend perpendicularly, and bends 
their motion into a curve line when they are projected 
in any other direction than that of their gravity. But 
we can judge of the powers that act on the celeſtial 
bodies by effects of the laſt kind only. And hence it is 
that the doctrine of central forces is of ſo much uſe in 
the cheory of the planetary motions. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has treated of central forces in book I. 
Ka. of his Principles. M. de Moivre has given elegant 
M. theorems relating to the ſame ſubject in the 

hil. Tranſ. and in his Miſcel. Analyt. p. 231. 

Let MPQ_/Tab. II. Aralyſi, fig. 57.) be any given curve 
in the perimeter of which a body moves: let P be the 
place of the body in the curve, 8 the centre of forces, 
PG the radius of concavity or curvature, ST the per- 
pendicular drawn from the centre of forces to the tan- 
gent of the curve in P, then will the centripetal force be 


every where proportional to the quantity PETIT. 
cub. 


See MiſceL Analyt. p. 231. 

What is there called the centre of force is the point to 
which the central force is always directed. , 
Monfieur Varignon has alſo given two general theorems 
on this ſubject in the Memoirs of the Acad. Scienc. ann. 
1700, 1701, and has ſhewn their application to the mo- 
tions of the planets. See alſo the ſame Memoirs, ann. 
1706, 1710, 

Mr, Mac-Laurin has alſo treated the ſubject of central 
Forces very fully in his Fluxions, from art. 416 to 493, 
where he gives a great variety of expreſſions for thele 


forces, and ſeveral elegant, methods of inveſtigating 


them. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated this ſundamental the- 
orem of central forces, that the areas which revol. ing bo- 
dies deſcribe by radii drawn to an immoveable centre, 
lie in the ſame immoveable planes, and are proportional 
to the times in which they are deſcribed, Princip, lib. i. 
roP. I, | 
4 late eminent mathematician obſerves, that this law, 
which is originally Kepler's, is the only general principle 
in the doctrine of centripital forces; but ſince this law, as 
fir Iſaac Newton himſelf has proved, cannot hold when- 
ever a body has a gravity or /orce to any other than one 
and the ſame point, there ſeems to be wanting ſome 
law that may ſerve to explain the motions of the moon 
and ſatellites which have a gravity towards two different 
centres : the law he lays down for this purpoſe is, 
That where a body is deflected by two forces tending con- 
ſtantly to two fixed points, it will deſcribe, by lines drawn 
from the two fixed points, qe ſolids in equal times, 
about the line joining thoſe fixed points. See Machin, 
of the laws of the moon's motion, in the poſtſcript. 
This ſhort treatiſe is publiſhed at the end of the Engliſh 
tranſlation of fir Iſaac Newton's Principles. See a de- 
monſtration of this law by Mr. W. Jones in the Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. lix, art. 12. p. 74, &c. | 


CENTRAL forces, laws of. 1. The following rule, for which 


we are obliged to the marquis de VHopital, opens at 
once all the myſteries of central forces. Suppoſe a body 
of any determinate weight to move uniformly round a 
centre with any certain velocity; find from what height 
it muſt have fallen to acquire that velocity; then, as the 
radius of the circle it deſcribes is to double that height, 
ſo is its weight to its centrifugal ſorce. 

2. The central force of a body moving in the periphery of 
a circle, is as the ſquare of the indefinitely ſmall arch AE, 
divided by the diameter AB. Tab. Mechanics, fig. 25,N® 1. 
Let this arch be the diſtance which the body deſcribes in 
a given particle of time; then, from the nature of the cir- 
cle, AE*SAB x AM, and therefore Ab- Ag. Now 
AM is the ſpace through which the body is drawn from 
the tangent in the given time; and though 2 AM is the 
proper meaſure of the central force, yet when the forces 
compared are all computed in the ſame manner, from 
the naſcent, or indefinitely ſmall ſubtenſes of contempo- 
raneous arches, it is of no conſequence whether we con- 
ſider thoſe ſubtenſes, or their doubles, as the meaſures of 
the forces, ſince the ratio is in both caſes the ſame. 


Since then a body, by an equable motion, in equal times 
9 A deſcribes 


the body is impelled in the perip 
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#«{cribes equal irches AE; the cen 


conſtantly the ſame. F 
3. If two bodies deſcribe different peripheries by an 
equable motion, their centrat forces are in a ratio, com- 
pounded of the duplicate ratio of their celerities ; and 
the reciprocal one of their diameters : becauſe the ratio 
of the celerities is in this caſe the ſame with that of the 
arches or ſpaces defcribed in the ſame time; and the ce- 
lerities are evidently in the ſubduplicate of the products 
of the diameters multiplied by the forces. Hence, if 
the celerities be equal, the central forces will be recipro- 
cally as their diameters; and if the diameters AB and 
HL be equal, i. e. if each moveable proceed in the ſame 
periphery, but with unequal celerities, the central forces 
will be in a duplicate ratio of the velocities. 
If the central forces of the two bodies moving in different 
peripheries 
and HL will be in a duplicate ratio of the celerities. 
4. The central forces are in a ratio compounded of the di- 
rect ratio of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the 
ſquares of the times, For the diameters are as the pe- 
ripheries, which are the ſpaces run in the periodic 
times: and theſe are in the compound ratio of their 
times and celerities directly; therefore, repreſenting the 
times by T, t, the celerities by C, c, and the dia- 
meters by D, 4; D: d:: CN T: x t conſequently 
mo N wk. £ . 


— _—_ and :: — and there. 


. 

fore, by art. 3. the central forces are in the proportion te- 
quired. And when the circles are equal, the central 
forces are reciprocally as the ſquares of the times. 

5. If two bodies, equal in weight, deſcribe peripheries of 
unequal circles, in equal times, their central forces arc as 
their diameters AB, and HL (Tab. Mechanics, ſig. 25). 
And hence, if the central forces of two bodies, defcribing 
peripheries of two unequal circles, be as their diameters, 
they paſs over the ſame in equal times. 

6. 17 two bodies moving in unequal peripheries, be 
a&ed on by the fame central force, the time in the larger 
is to that in the ſmaller, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 
greater diameter AB, to the leſs HL; wherefore 'I* : 
t*:: D: , that is, the diameters of the circ'es in whoſe 
peripheries thoſe bodies are acted on by the ſame centra! 
force are in a duplicate ratio of the times. Hence alſo 
the times wherein ſimilar peripheries or arches are run 
over by bodies impelled by the ſame central force, are in 
proportion to their velocities. 

7. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through 
the ſame entire peripheries, or ſimilar arches, be as the 
diameters of the circles, the central forces are reciprocally 
as the ſame diameters. 

8. If a body move uniformly in the periphery of a circle, 
with the velocity it acquires by falling the height AF; 


the central force will be to the gravity as double the alti- | 


tude AF to the radius CA.—lf therefore the gravity of 
the body be called G, the centrifugal force will be 2AF 
Xx G + CA. 

9. If a heavy body move equably in the periphery of a 
circle, and with the velocity which it acquires by falling 
through a height equal to half the radius; the central 
Force will be equal to the gravity.—And again, if the 
central force be equal to the gravity, it moves in the pe- 
riphery of the circle with the ſame velocity which it 
acquires in falling a height equal to half the radius. 

10. If the central force be equal to the gravity, the time 
it takes up in the entire periphery, is to the time of its 
fall through half the radius, as the periphery to the radius. 
11. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with 
an unequal velocity, which is reciprocally in a ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the diameters; the central forces are in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances from the centre of the forces, 
taken reciprocally. 

12. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with ce- 
lerities which are reciprocally as the diameters; their 
central forces will be reciprocally as the cubes of their 
diſtances from the centre of their forces. 

13. If the velocities of two bodies, moving in unequal 
peripheries, be reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 
diameters ; the ſquares of the times wherein they paſs 
the whole periphery, or ſimilar arches, are in a triplicate 
ratio of the diſtances from the centre of the forces ; 
wherefore, if the central forces be reciprocally in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances from the centre, the ſquares 
of the times wherein the entire peripheries, or ſimilar 


arches are paſſed over, are alſo in a triplicate ratio of the 
diſtances. 


From this, and ſome of the foregoing theorems, we may 


deduce the velocity and periodic time of a body revolv- 
ing in a circle, by means of its own gravity, at any 


given diſtance. from the earth's centre. Let 4 be the 


t ret, wherewith | 
of the circle, is 


equal, the diameters of the circles AB 


| 


— 


ſpace through which à heavy body deſgends at the ſur- 
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face of the earth, in the firſt ſecond of time 
will be the meaſure of the force of ; 
face: and r being aſſumed for the 
velocity in a circle at its ſurface, in o 


Vara, by art. 2. 
3,14180, &c, Xx 2r 


then 2 
gravity at the fur 
earth's radius, th, 
ne ſecond, will b. 
And the time of revolution will he = 


— — 2 3,14 &e. — £ 
V2rd N V2 (fe 


conds)y becauſe the ſpace deſcribed in a given tim 

1s the true meaſure de celerity, is to 2 whole We 
ry, VIZ. 3,141 59 & 2r, as the ſaid time is to the true mea- 
ſure of the periodic time: the two foregoing expreſſions 
ſubſtituting for r, 21000000 feet, and for d, 164 will 
be nearly equal to 26000 feet, and 5075 ſeconds, re. 
ſpectively. Let R repreſent the radius of another cir. 
cle deſcribed by a projectile about the earth's cet 
ſince the force of gravitation varies inverfely as the iq 


of the diſtance, we Mall have 3, R 1 22 26000 


feet, the velocity in a ſecond at the ſurface, to 26000 


tre; 
uare 


- 
* N the velocity in the circle whoſe radius is R. 
and by art. 13. 13 . RI :: 5075 ſeconds, the periodic 
time at the ſurface : 5075 x TL the time of tevo- 


lution in the circle R. Let R = 60x, or the diſtance of 
the moon from the earth, and the above expreſſion will 
give 2360000 ſeconds, or 27,3 days nearly, for the pe- 
riodic time at that diſtance, "Thus alſo the ratio of the 
forces of gravitation of the moon towards the ſun aud 
earth may be eſtimated. For 1 year being the periodic 


time of the earth and moon about the ſun, and . the 


178 


/ 


ſquare of the proportional periodic time of the moon 
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about the earth, we have, by art. 4. 94 8 


2400 


* 178 :: 2,2, &c,: 1; or this is the proportion of the 
gravitation of the moon towards the ſun to her gravita— 
tion towards the earth. Again, we may hence compute 
the centrifugal force of a body at the equator, atifing 
from the earth's rotation. The time of revolution, when 
the centrifugal force would become equal to that of gra- 
vity, as has been ſhewn above, is 5075 ſeconds : and 
by art. 4. 86160}*, which is the ſquare of the numbei 
of ſeconds in 23 hours 56 minutes, the time of the 


earth's entire rotation, is to 5075,*, as the force of ga- 


vity, which may be denoted by unit, to - the centii- 


fugal force required. Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 
240, &c, 

14. If a body move in a curve line, in ſuch manner as 
that the radius CB, fig. 25, Ne 2, drawn from it to the 
fixed point C, placed in the ſame plane, deſcribes areas 
BAC, BCE, &c. proportional to the times, or equal in 
any given time, it 1s ſolicited towards the point C, by a 
centripetal force. 

15. If a body proceed according to the direction of the 
right line AD, and be ſolicited by a centripetal force to- 
wards a fixed point C, placed in the ſame plane ; it de- 
ſcribes a curve, whoſe cavity is towards C, and whoſe 
ſeveral areæ, comprehended between two radii AC aud 
CB, are proportional to the times. 

16. However the central forces differ from one another, 
they may be compared together; for they are always in 
a ratio compounded of the ratio of the quantities ol mat- 
ter in the revolving bodies, and the ratio of the diſtances 
from the centre; and alſo in an inverſe ratio of the 
ſquares of the periodical times. If then you multiply 
the quantity of matter in each body by its diſtance from 
the centre, and divide the product by the ſquare of the 
periodical time, the quotients of the diviſion will be to 
one another in the faid compound ratio, that is, as che 
central forces. | 
17. When the quantities of matter are equal, the di- 
ſtances theniſelves*muſt be divided by the ſquare of che 
periodical times, to determine the proportion of the cen. 
tral forces: in that caſe, if the ſquares of the periodical 
times be to one another as the cubes of the diſtances, the 
quotients of the divifions, as well as the. central forces, 


will be in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the di- 
ſtances. 


18. When the force by which a body folicited towards a 


point is not every where the ſame, but is either increaſcd 
or diminiſhed in proportion to the diſtance from the cen- 


tre; ſeveral curves will thence ariſe in a certain propot- 


tion. If the force decreaſes in an inverſe ratio of the 
ſquares of the diſtances from that point, the body will 
defcribe an ellipſis, which is an oval curve, in which 
there are two points called foci, and the point towards 


which the force is directed falls upon one of them A 
| | tha 
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that in every revolution the body once approaches to, and 


fort of curves, and ſo in that caſe the body may alſo de- 
ſcribe a circle. The body may alſo (by ſuppoſing a 
greater celerity in it) deſcribe the two remaining conic 
ſ-Ctions, viz. the parabola and hyperbola curves, which 
do not return into themſelves : on the contrary, if the 
force increaſes with the diſtance, and that in a ratio of 
the diſtance itſelf, the body will again deſcribe an el- 
lipſis: but the point to which the force is directed is the 
centre of the elipſe; and the body, in each revolution, 
will twice approach to, and again twice recede from that 
point. In this caſe alſo a body may move in a circle, for 
the reaſon above mentioned. 

CentTRAL Rule, is a rule or method diſcovered by our 
countryman Thomas Baker, rector of Nympton in De- 
von, whereby to find the centre of a circle deſigned to 
cut the parabola in as many points as an equation to be 
conſtructed hath real roots. 

I:s principal uſe is in the conſtruQtion of equations; and 
be has applied it with good ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. 
The central rule is chiefly founded on this property of the 
parabola : that if a line be inſcribed in that curve per- 
pendicular to any diameter, a rectangle formed of the 
ſegments of this inſcript is equal to a rectangle made of 
the intercepted diameter and parameter of the axis. 

The central rule has the advantage over Cartes's and De- 
Latteres's methods of conſtructing equations, in that both 
theſe are ſubject to the trouble of bearing the equation 
by taking away the ſecond term. This we are freed 
from in Baker's method, which ſhews us how to con- 
ſtruct all equations not exceeding the fourth power, by 
the intetſection of a circle and parabola, without the 
omiſſion or change of any terms. See Phil. Tranſ. 
NY 157. 

CENTRATION, centratio. See CONCENTRATION. 
Parace!ſus uſed the word c-ntratzio, for the change or con- 
verſion of a {aline principle into a corroſive and ulcerat- 
ing quality. According to him, a centrum ſalis is the 
beginning of ulcers. 

CENTRIFUGAL force is that whereby a body revolving 
round a centre, endeavours to recede from it. 

It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion 
is of itfelf rectilinear ; and that the moving body never 
rccedes from its firſt right line, till ſome new impulſe be 
ſuperadded in a different direction: after that new im- 
pulſe, the motion becomes compounded, but it conti- 
nues ſtill rectilinear, though the direCtion of the line be 


once recedes from it. The circle alſo belongs to that | 
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CENTRIPETAL force is that power whereby a moveati2 
body, impelled in the right line AG (Tab. Mechanics, ſio- 
25. No I.) is perpetually drawn out of its rectilinear ma/ 
tion and ſolicited to proceed in a curve. The centripete 
force, there fore, is as the right line DE; ſuf poſing th- 
arch A E infinitely ſmall, Hence, in circles, the centri 
petal and centrifugal forces are equal. | 

CENTRISCUS, in Z:9/;gy, a genus of the order of nantet, 
in the claſs of amphibia: the characters of which are, 
that the head is lengthened out into a very narrow beak, 
the aperture is recurved, the abdomen carinated, and the 
belly fins ur itel. 

CENTRO-BARYC method, from xeV\cov and Bapug, heavy, 

in Mechanics, is a method of meaſuring or determining 
the quantity of a ſurface, or a ſolid, by conſidering it as 
formed by motion, and multiplying it into the way of 
its centre of gravity. 

The doctrine is compriſed in the following theorem, 
with its corollaries. 

Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the 
motion of a line er figure, is equal to the fattum of the gene- 
rating magnitude into the way of its centre of gravity, or the 
line which its centre of gravity deſcribes, 

Demonſi. For ſuppoſe the weight of the whole generating 
magnitude collected in the centre of gravity ; the whole 
weight produced by its motion will be equal to the factum 
of the weight moved into the centre of gravity. But 
when lines and figures are conſidered like homogeneous 
heavy bodies, their weights are as their bulks; and there- 
fore the weight moved is the generating magnitude; and 
the weight produced that generated. The figure gene- 
rated, therefore, is equal to the factum of the magnitude 
into the way of its centre of gravity. Q. E. D. 

Corel. 1. Since a parallelogram A B C D (Tab. Mechanics, 
„ig. 26.) is-deſcribed, if the right line AB procced ac- 
cording to the direQion of another A C, with a motion 
{till parallel to itſelf; and the way of the centre of gra- 


vity E is <qual to the right line E F, me x to 
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C, that is, to the altitude of the paralle!ogfW : its 

area is equal to the factum of the baſe CD, or the de- 

{cribent line into the altitude EF. 

Corol, 2. In the ſame manner it appears, that the ſoli- 

dity of all bodies, deſcribed by a plane deſcending ac- 

cording to the ditection of any right line AC, is had by 

multiplying the deſcrihing plane by the altitude. 

Corol. 3. Since a circle is deſcribed, if the radius CL, 
. (fig. 27.) revolve round a centre C, and the centre of gra- 

vity of the radius CL be in the middle F, the way of the 


altered. To move in a curve, it mult receive a new im- centre of gravity is the periphery of a circle X, deſcribed 


pulſe, and that in a different direction every moment; a 
curve not being reducible to right lines, unleſs infinitely 
ſmall ones. It then a body continually drawn towards a 
centre be projected in a line that does not go through 
that centie, it will deſcribe a curve; in each point where- 
of, A (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 25. Ne I.) it will endeavour to 
recede from the curve, and proceed in the tangent A D; 
and, if nothing hindered, it would actually proceed; fo 
as in the ſame time wherein it deſcribes the arch AL, it 
would recede the length of the line D E, perpendicular 
to A D, by its centrifugal force. The centrifugal force, 
therefore, is as the right line D E, perpendicular to A D; 
ſuppoſing the arch AE infinitely ſmall. 
The effect of the centrifugal force is ſuch, that a body ob- 
liged to deſeribe a circle, always deſcribes the largeſt it 
poſſibly can; a greater circle being, as it were, leſs cir- 
cular, and leſs diſtant from a right line, than a ſmall one. 

A body therefore ſuffers more violence, and exerts its cen- 
3 force more, when it deſcribes a little circle than 
when a large one : that is, the centrifugal force is always 
proportional, other circumſtances being alike, to the cir- 
cumference of the curve in which the revolving body 

is Carried round. 
It is the ſame in other curves as in circles ; for a curve, 
whatever it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an in- 
finity of arches of infinitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed 
on different radii z ſo that it is at thoſe places where the 
curve has the greateſt curvity, that the little arches are 
molt circular : thus in the ſame curve, the centrifugal 
force of the body that delcribes it, varies according to the 
ſeveral points wherein it is found. | 

CENTRIFUGAL cwheel, Sce WHEEL. 

CEN TRINE, in /chthyology, the name by which moſt authors 
call the porcus pijcis. It is properly of the galeus kind, but 
much thicker and ſhorter than any other of that genus, 
and from head to tail is ſomewhat of a triangular figure 3 
its broad and flat belly making one fide of the triangle, 

and its two fides, which meet at the back, the other two. 
Aldrov, de Piſc. lib. iii. cap. 141. 

It has its name of porcus piſcis either from the ſhape of 
its back, which, riſing into a ridge, reſembles that of a 
hog, or from its loving like the hog to wallow in mud. 

CEN TRINES, in Phy/zology, a ſpecies of inſects hatched 

in the wild fig-tree, and uled in CAPRIFICATION, 


by a ſubduple radius: confequently the area of the circle 
is equal to the factum of the radius CL, into the peri- 
phery deſcribed by the ſubduple radius C F. 

Corol. 4. If a rectangle AB CD (Tab Mechanics, fig. 28.) 
revolve about its axis AD; the rectangle will deſcribe a 
cylinder, and the fide BC the ſaperficies of a cylinder. 
But the centre of gravity of the right line BC, is in the 
middle F; and the centre of gravity of the generating 
plane in the middle G of the right line EF. The way 
of this latter, therefore, 1s the periphery of a circle de- 
ſcribed by the radius EF. Wherefore, the ſupetſicies of 
the cylinder is the factum of the altitude B C into the pe- 
riphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius E F, or the 
baſe. And the ſolidity of the cylinder is the factum of 
the generating rectangle AB C 1 into the periphery of 
a circle deſcribed by the radius E G, which is ſubduple 
of EF, or of the ſemidiameter of the cylinder. 

Suppoſe v. gr. che altitude of the deſcribing plane, and 
therefore of the cylinder B C=a; the ſemidiameter of 
the bale D C=r ; then will E G=3zr and ſuppoſing the 
ratio of the ſemidiameter to the periphery = 1-: m, the pe- 
raphery deſcribed by the radius IT g= INM. Therefore 
multiplying 3 mr by the area of the rectangle AC Sar; 
the ſolidity of the cylinder will beg mar*. But ZM 
=;r X mr Xa; and + mr* is the area of the circle de- 
ſcribed by the radius E G. It is evident, therefore, the cylin- 
der is equal to the factum of the baſe into the altitude.i 
Corol. 5. In like manner, ſince the centre of gravity of 
the right line AB (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 17.) is in the 
middle M, and the ſurface of a cone is deſcribed, if the 
triangle AB C revolves about its axis; if PMz4BC; 
the ſuperficies of the cone will be equal to the factum of 
its ſide A B, into the periphery deſcribed by the radius 
PM, or the ſubduple diameter of the baſe B C. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. B CS r, A B=a, the ratio of the radius 
to the petiphety 1: m; then will P M=z r, and the pe- 
ripheriy deſcribed by this radius mt. Therefore mul- 
tiplying Z mr into the ſide of the cone AB, the product 
is the luper ficies or Zamr. But fam is alſo the fac- 
tum of 4a and mr: therefore, the ſurface of the conc 
is the product of the periphery into half the ſide. 

Corel, 6 If the triangle A CB (Tab. Mechanics fig. 29.) 


revolve about its axis, it deſcribes a cone; but if CB ba 
biſeCted in D, and the right line AD be drawn, and 
AO© 


C E N 


'AO=2 AD; the centre of gravity will be in O. The 
ſolidity of the cone, therefore, is equal to the factum of 
the triangle CAB into the periphery deſcribed by the 
radius PO; but AD: AO::BD: OP; and AO= 
188 and DB=4CB.' Therefore, OP =;BD = 
B, | 
Suppoſe, v. gr. BC =r, AB =a; theratio of the radius 
to the periphry= 1: n. Then will OP A, the peri- 
phery deſcribed by this radius% mr; the triangle ACB 
=Z ar; and therefore, the ſolidity of the cone 4 mr 4 ar 
Dann: but ham Nn Xx: or the ſactum 
of the baſe of the cone into the third part of the altitude. 
See TRIANGLE, i 
This elegant theorem, which may be ranked among the 
chief inventions in geometry of the laſt age, was taken 
notice of long ago by Pappus; but the Jeſuit Guldinus 
was the firſt who ſet it in its full light, and exhibited its 
uſe in a variety of examples. Several other geometers 
after Guldinus and Pappus, have alſo uſed it in meaſur- 
ing ſolids, and ſurfaces generated by a rotation round a 
fixed axis; eſpecially before the late invention of the 
integral calculus: and it may till take place in ſome 
caſes, where the integral calculus would be more difficult. 
M. Leibnitz has obſerved, that the method would hold 
though the axis or centre be continually changed during 
the generative motion. 
CENTRONIA, in Jchthyology, the name by which the 
echini marini have been lately diſtinguiſhed. Dr. Hill 
makes them a diſtinct ſeries of animals, living under the 
defence of ſhelly coverings, formed of one piece, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt 2 of ſpines, moveable at the 
creature's pleaſure. 
The ſpecies of centronia are very numerous, but may be 
all comprehended under the following diviſions. 1. 
The roundiſh or ſubgloboſe kind; called by Klein, c1- 
DARIS, See TURBAN-/ell. 
2. The cordated kinds; called by Klein, sy ATANGI and 


SPAMIAGOIDES. . 
1 flat kinds; called by Klein PLACENT#. 

lein, who has been at much pains to arrange theſe bo- 
dies, bas divided them into a number of xy ah genera ; 
but they may be all ranked under one or other of theſe 
divifions. But beſide the known recent ſpecies, we 
meet with ſeveral others, foſſile, of a very ſingular fi- 
gure ; for which ſee EcuixiTes and ECHINI feffiles. 
CENTRUM, in Geometry, Mechanics, &f'c. See CENTER. 
CENTRUM phonicum, in Acouſtics, is the place where the 
ſpeaker ſtands in polyſyllabical and articulate echoes. 
CxxrRuu phonocampticum, is the place or object, that re- 
turns the voice in an echo. 
CEexnTRUM tendinoſum, in Anatomy, a point, or centre, 
wherein the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. 
This centre is perforated towards the right ſide, for the 
vena cava; towards the left, backward : its fleſhy part 
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flower, and remains when the petal is fallen; the 6; 

is ſimple ; the fruit is of 2 tloboſs expfole, — 
only one cell, which ſplits open horizontally ; the ſeed; 
are ſmall, numerous, and roundiſn. There is one ſpecies 

CENTURIAL I»ſcriptions, a denomination given by ome 
to thoſe inſcriptions inſerted in the face of Serverus's 
wall, which make mention of the centuries and cohorts 
by whom ſuch parts of the wall are ſuppoſed to hare 
been erected. In which ſenſe, centurial inſcriptions ſtand 
contradiſtinguiſhed from legionary. 

CENTURIA LA Comitia, in Amiquity, thoſe aſſemblies of 
the Romans, wherein the people gave their votes b 
centuries. x 

CENTURIATOR, an appellation given to certain learned 
Germans of the city of Magdeburg, who, in the earl 
— of the Reformation, compoſed a body of church 
hiſtory divided into CENTURIES of years. 

Baronius is ſaid to have written his Annals by way of 
poſition to the centuriators of Magdeburg. * 

CENTURION, Centurio, among the Romans, an officer 

in the infantry, who commanded a century, or a hundred 
men. 
The firſt centurion of the firſt cohort of each legion, was 
called primipilus, primepilus, or primipili centurio, ſome- 
times primus centurio : he was not under the command of 
any tribune as all the reſt were : and had ſour centuries 
under his direction. He guarded the ſtandard and the 
eagle of the legion. 

CENTURY, a thing divided, or ranged into a hundred 
req At the time when the Roman people were afſem- 

led for creating of magiſtrates, eſtabliſhing of laws, or 
deliberating on public affairs, they were divided into cen- 
turies; and to the end their ſuffrages might be more eaſil 
collected, they voted by centuries; this was done in the 
Campus Martius; and theſe aſſemblies were hence called 
comitia centuriata, 
The denomination CENTURY, centuria, was giren to the 
horſemen or equites belonging to each tribe, which at 
firſt where only an hundred ; but the ſame name, centuria 
equitum, was retained when the number was afterwards 
doubled, and even tripled : juſt as it was with the word 
tribe, which at firſt denoted a third part of the people; 
but was ſtill retained, after the people were divided into 
ſix parts. Mem. Acad. Infcript. tom. ii. p. 101, 
The Roman cohorts were diſtributed into decuties, com- 
manded by decurions; and centuries by centurions. 
Each conoRT conſiſted of ſix centuries and a LEGION 
of lixty. 

CENTURY, in Chronoligy, is the ſpace of one hundred 
years. Chuich-hiſtory is computed chiefly by centuries, 
commencing from our Saviour's incarnation. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the firſt century, the fathers of the 
ſecond century, the councils of the third century, &c. 


by Pg ones a Roman coin, containing a hundred 4078. 

ce As, 

CEOAN, in Ornithology, the name of a bird common in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and deſcribed by Nieremberg, who 
alſo calls it avis nivea. It is a little larger than our 
largeſt thruſh, and very remarkable for the facility with 
which it learus to imitate the human ſpeech, 

CEORLE. See CHURLE, 

CEPA, the onion, in Botany, &c. See On1oN, 

CEPZZA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
common anagallts aquatica, or water-brook lime. 

CEPHALALGIA, from scan, head, and axyo;, pain, 
in Medicine, is underſtood, in the general, of any HEAD- 


gives way to the gula. The deſcending trunk of the great 
artery, thoracic duct, and vena azygos, paſs between its 
two inferior proceſſes. See DIAPHRAGM. 
- CENTRY Box, a wooden cell, or lodge, made to ſhelter 

the centinel, or centry, from the injuries of the weather. 
In a-fortification, ſuch lodges are uſually placed on the 
flanked angles of the baſtions, on thoſe of the ſhoulder, 
and ſometimes in the middle of the curtin. 

"CENTUM-MORBIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the common moneywort or nummularia, 
from its ſuppoſed virtues. | 

CENTUMVIRATE, among the Romans, a court com- 


poſed of one hundred magiſtrates, or judges, appointed 
to decide private differences between the people. 
The centumviri where a body of men choſen, three out of 
each tribe; ſo that their number amounted to five more 
than their name imports : their buſineſs was to judge of 
matters relating to teſtaments, tutorage, inheritances, 
and ſuch other matters of leſs weight and moment, as 
the prætors committed to them. Their body was after- 
wards increaſed to a hundred and eighty. 
The centumviri were called together by ſetting up a ſpear ; 
at firſt, by thoſe who had diſcharged the office of quæ- 
ſtor ; afterwards, by the decemviri. 
CENTUNCULUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the gnaphalium, or cudweed. 
CENTUNCULUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany. This 
makes a diſtinct genus of plants, of the fertrandria mono- 
gynia claſs z the characters of which are theſe: the cup 
is a wide perianthium, divided into four oval and pointed 
ſegments, and remaining after the flower is fallen; theſe 
alſo are larger than the ſegments of the flower; the 
flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, in form of a round- 
iſh tube, with a rim divided into four ſegments of an 
oval figure: the ſtamina are four filaments nearly of the 
length of the flower; the antherz are ſimple; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh, and ſituated in the tube of 
the flower; the ſtyle is flender, of the length of the 
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CEPHALANTHUS, in Botany. 
CEPHALIC, in Medicine, is applied to any thing belong- 


ach; but properly ſignifies only a freſh one. — When it 

becomes invetarate, it is called cephalea ; and, when it 

only poſſeſſes half the head, hemicranta. 
CEPHALALGIA hiaco-hematitica, a name given by ſome 

medical writers to that ſpecies of HEA D-acb, called by 

others the CLAvus hy/lericus, | 
See BUTT0 N-tree. 


to the HEAD or its parts, 
The word is formed of x:paan, head. 

CEeHALIcs, or CErfaalic Medicines, are ſuch as are pro- 
er for diſorders of the head. ; 
Theſe are generally of a volatile, ſpirituous, or aromatic 
nature, or at leaſt they are joined with ſuch ; and are 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice, by the volatility of their parti» 
cles inſinuating into the nerves, and mixing with the 
animal ſpirits directly, as well as by the common circu- 
lation. Fixed bodies can only become cephalic by accidents 
Thus, ſpirit of lavender is ſuppoſed directly to act upon 
the nerves of the palate, &c. upon which account, it 15 
frequently raken dropped on ſugar, or bread: and ſal 
volatile, by ſmelling to, is ſuppoſed to be aſſiſtant to the 
head, by its volatile particles 1 the olfactory 
nerves. As to aromatic cephalics, as the ſpecies of diam- 
bra, powder de gutteta, nutmeg, &c. they act chiefly 


by their aromatic parts warming the nervous ſyſtem, and 
increaling 
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increaſing their vibrations, by which the nervous fluid | 
circulates more ſreely. 
Cephalics are different, according to the diverſity of cauſes, 
which may happen to obſtruct the circulation of the hu- 
mours of the brain. If the cauſe is of a cold and mu- 
cuous kind, the cephalics to be preſcribed, muſl be of a 
heating, ſtimulating, fragrant, and aromatic quality: if, 
on the contrary, the diſorder ariſes from an exceſs of heat 
in the body, the cephalics to be exhibited muſt be of a 
cooling and refrig-rating nature. 
Cephalics are either internal, when for inſtance they are 
exhibited by the mouth, in order to produce their effects 
by the general circulation of the fluids: or by way of 
clyſters, which often produce the moſt happy conſe- 
quences, by making a revulſion from the ſuperior and 
more noble parts; or they are ſuch as are external; to 
which claſs belong erchines, proper liquors for waſhing 
the head, medicated cups, and other remedies com- 
monly called topics, the materials of which are alſo uſed 
againſt diſorders of other parts of the body. 
With reſpect to cephalic topics in general, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the head is leſs capable of bearing moiſt than 
dry applications; becauſe the former, by diſtending or 
relaxing the veilels, produce congeſtions of humours, 
which prove hurtful to the brain. Nor do moilt prepa- 
rations applied to the head ever anſwer any valuable 
purpoſe, except in thoſe caſes alone where the diforder 
ariſes from an exceſs of heat and dryneſs; or from an 
inflammatory diſpoſition in the head. 
CEeryHaALic Vein, in Anatom, is a vein of the arm between 
the {kin and the muſcles, divided into two branches, ex- 
ternal and internal. The external goes down to the wriſt, 
where it joins the ba/i/ica, and turns up to the back of 
the hand: the internal branch, together with a ſpiig of 
the baſilica, makes the mediana.— Sce Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol ) 
#2. 6. lit. n. 
it is thus called, becauſe the ancients uſed to open it in 
diſorders of the head ; from a miſtaken notion, that it had 
a nearer concern with the head than any other of the veins. 
CEPHALOIDES, a denomination given by ſome writers. 
who diſcover virtues in plants from their ſignatures, to 
thoſe which bear any reſemblance to a human head; 
ſuch are the poppy, piony, and the like. 
CEPHALOMAN TIA, from zegaay, and wayJuz, divina- 
tion, an ancient ſpecies of divination, or merhod of fore- 
telling futurity, by a dead man's ſkull. 
CEPH ALONOMANTIA, a method of divination, or re- 
vealing ſecrets, by means of an aſs's head broiled on the 
coals. | 
The word is compounded of xepa:n, head, oyes, afs, and 
uay rea, divination. 
After muttering a few prayers, the names of ſeveral per- 
ſons ſuſpected of a theſt, or the like, were repeated 
over: he at whoſe name the aſs's jaws made any motion, 
or the teeth began to chatter, was held for convicted. 
CEPHALOPHARYNG ZI, in Anatomy, two mulcles of 
the onifice of the &/ophagus, called the pharynx. 
They have their origin in the articulation of the head 
with the firſt vertebra, and are inſerted into the upper 
E of the pharynx : they ſerve to draw it upwards and 
ackwards. 
CEPHALOPONIA, from x:d«ay and woycs, pain, a deno- 
mination given by ſome to the cephalalgia, or HEA D-ach. 
CEPHALUS, in J[chthyology, a name given by Arxiſtotle, 
Milian, Appian, and others, to the mug:/ or mul.ct, called 
alſo by ſome capito. 
CerHaLvs, is alſo a name given by ſome naturaliſts to the 
fargus, called alſo garde, and garden; a fiſh very little, if 
at all, differing from our roach. | 
CEPHEUS, in Afronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 
thirteen; in Tycho's, eleven; in Hevelius's, fitty-one 
in the Britannic Catalogue, thirty-five. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof | 
are as follow : 


by |S 
Zo ' 93 
Names and ſituations of the} . A Longitud. Latitude. 5: 
ſtars. * E 
= . 

r OP 
In the preced. foot 828 51 2275 28 30} 5 
ln the preced. arm 6 o 37 40173 57 39] 5 
In the bend of the preced. arm] » o 12 68/71 46 22] 4 
EATER 14 55 $5174 7 39 © 
Ia the preced. ſhoulder « 8 30 3308 50 20| 3 

5 

14 18 38159 59 300 6 
20 30 18]70 2 55| 6 
. 81's] 1 17 8371 9 93 
hls, againſt the wy lopſio 42 1066 47 280 6 
lo 5 's 29 3| 5 
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t&T 
HE = 
Names and ſituations of the | [5s Longitud. Latitude: & 
ſtars. * E | 
F 8. 
K 5 
0 7. FIT # 41 
s| 4 13 %% 16 30] 5 
| T1 9 35 $165 2 351.7 
: | [Unknown Unknown 6 
That preced. the tiara 7 41 48|61 52 50| 6 
In Cepheus's neck „io 58 16162 54 22½.6 
1. "bh 
$lio 26 48069 24 os. 6 
In the breaſt 2g 54 Jo 60 46 8 
| Unknown|Unknown 
| 15 33 17164 18 26] 6 
16 29 22164 36 480 6 
Middle of 3 in the f t 61 
z in ara I 104. 
North. and ſmall. of the ſame | > * — 496 1 * 
South in the tiara \£ 8 40 500/59 59 <©| 4 
 [$]8 40 33e8 25 5515-6 
f Iii 31 4403 4.417 
25. E 
| 2 6 1617 
That following the tiara 3 4: & 1 5 5 254˙8 
Unknown Unknown 6 
818026 37 34168 23 4 6 
22 53 40ʃ%62 2 10 6 
30. 
8 [13 24 20167 © 10 6 
Preced. in the following arm 28 58 30j62 36 gol 4 
In the following leg. * 8 19 14 4665 33 ©| 5 
Latter in the hind arm o 5 41 5561 23 46] 5 
In the hind foot 1 48 35/64 36 0 3 
35" 


CEPI Corpus, in Law, a return made by the ſheriff, upon 


a capias, or other proceſs to the like purpoſe ; ſignify- 
ing, that he hath taken the body of the party. 


CEFION, in Antiquity, the name of a particular air, in- 


vented by a diſciple of Terpander, and deſigned to be 
played on the CIiTHARA, 


CEPIONITES, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by Pliny 


and other ancient writers, to a ſpecies of ſtone, ſeem- 
ing to approach to the nature of the JasPER. Pliny 
tells us, that there were many kinds ot it, ſome more 
pellucid than others, and ſome colourleſs ; others va- 
riegated with green, and the other colours of the jaſpers 
and agates : tney were all uſed in the ornamenting of 
houſes : and the leaſt beautiful ſerved, when well poliſhed, 
to make ſpeculums of, 


CEPITES, in Natural H:/tory, a name uſed by the ancients 


to expreſs a gem which gave the repreſentation of the 
ſeveral cluſters of plants and flowers in the beds of a 
garden, with naked veins, expreſſing the walks between. 


The common text of Pliny is unintelligible, where he 


gives the deſcription of this ſtone ; but Salmaſius has 
reſtored it from ſome old copies, ſo as to make it ſenſe 
and expreſſive of this meaning. The ſtone was probably 
no other than a peculiar kind of that agate which the 
ancients called dentrites, and we the Mocoa fines. 


CEPOLA, in Ichthyelagy, a genus of the thoracic: in the 


claſs of fiſhes; the characters of which are, that the 
head is roundiſh and compteſſed, the mouth flat, the 
teeth crooked, the branchioltege membrane conſiſts of 
ſix ſmall bones, the body uniform and naked, and the 
abdomen ſcarce as long as the head. 


CEPOLAPITES, in Natura! H:flory, a name given by 


ſome to the ſtone properly called EPITESs, a kind of 
MOCOA agate. | 


CEPPHUS, in Orn:thelogy, the name of a bird of the larus or 


gull kind ; but, except in its feet and beak, very much 
reſembling the common duck. It is a moderately large 
bird, but is ſo thick-feathered, that it appears much 
more ſo than it really is. It is of a variegated colour, 
of a mixture of white, brown, and yellow ; but the long 
wing and tail-feathers are black: its legs ate greeniſh ; 
but the membrane which connects the toes is brown. 
Sec Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. part i. Ne 24. 


CEPULA, a name by which Geſner and ſome other au- 


thors have called the common tænia. It is derived from 
the Italian cepo/e ; the common name of the ſame ſiſh in 
the markets of Rome. It is a ſpecies of the cEPOLA. 


CEPUS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to thoſe monkeys 


of the ſmaller kind, which have more or leſs green among 
their other colours, 


CERACHATES, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 


the name of a ſpecies of agate of a plain yellow colour, 
and very much reſembling yellow wax. We have it 
from the Eaſt-Indies, as alſo from New Spain and ſome 
other parts of America; and our jewellers fometimes 
work it into toys of ſmall value. 


CERAMBYRX, in Zoology, See Capricern BEETLE. 
CERAMIUM, an ancient MEASURE, anſwering to what 


was otherwiſe called a MPHORA and CADUS. 
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.CERASTES, the horned ſnake, in Zoolegy, the name of a 
; ſpecies of ſerpent, which has on its forehead two protu- 
berances, that look like ſhells, but of a more ſolid texture, 
and from their reſemblance of horns have given it this 
name: theſe are often no larger than grains of barley : 
its teeth are like thoſe of the viper, and are placed in the 
ſame order: it is of the number of viviparous ſerpents, 
and is remarkable among the ſerpent claſs for its long en- 
during thirſt. It is ſound in Lybia and Arabia, particu- 
larly about the town of Suez. 
CERASTES was alſo a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
a ſtag when at his full growth, or at the end of its fourth 


year. 

CERASTIUM, in Botany. See Movsr-ear. 

CERASUS, in Botany. See CHERR Y-tree. 

CERATE. See CERATUM, | 

CERAT IAS, among Ancient Naturaliſis, denotes a horned 
comet. 

The word is formed fiom xs, @ horn. Such is that 
ſaid to have appeared when Xerxes paſſed his army into 
Greece. 

CERA'TION, Ceratio, in Chemiſtry, the operation of wax- 
ing. 

CERATITES a name given by many authors to the ſub- 
ſtance more uſually called by authors Uux1coRxvu eſſe. 
and found in great plenty in the caverns of Hart's foreſt 
in Germany. 

CERATIUM, or CrraT10N, a name given by the Ancient 
Phyſicians to a ſmall weight. The ceration is properly the 
name of a tree called the carob, or filiqua dulcts, the 
ſweet pipe-tree;: this tree bears a long pod, in which are 
contained ſeveral ſeeds among the pulp: theſe ſeeds are 
alſo called ceratizn and jembut by the Atabians; and be- 
ing dried, they were uſed as a weight to proportion the 
doſes of medicines. Thus the ſmall weight, which took 
its origin from them, was called ceration ; as that ſmall 
weight, which took its origin from a grain of barley, was 
called granum. ; 

CERATIUM was alſo a ſmall ſilver coin, the third part of 
an ebolus, and the ſame with what the Romans called 
follis. 

CERATOCARPUS, in B-tary, a name given by Buxbaum 

to a new genus of plants, belonging to the claſs of 0 
noecia monandria in the Linnxan ſyſtem ; the charaQlers 
of which are, that the leaves are flender and graſſy, the 
flowers apctalous, and having no cup, but ſtanding upon 
the embryo fruit; the ſruit, when ripe, is of a triangular 
figure, reſembling that of a ſhepherd's purſe, but run- 
ning out into horns, and compoſed of two valves. Each 
of theſe fluits contains only one ſeed, and that of a very 
ſingular figure; ir is long and ſlender, and not flat, but 
rounded, and each of its extremities is bent round in the 
manner of an arch, which are held together in their ap- 
proach to one another by a membrane; the root 1s fibroſe 
and annual, the ſtalk woody and branched, the leaves 
rigid and hollowed along the middle, and the flowers 
are yellow. It grows in marſhy places near the Caſpian 
ſea, and in the neighbourhood of Aſtracan ; and toward 
autumn the ſtalks are uſually torn up by the winds, and 
blown about the marſhes in great abundance. Act. 
Petrop. vol. i. p. 244. 
The author named it ceratecarpus, horned fruit, from the 
ſeed-veſſels running out into two horns : he obſerves, 
that the deſcription of the ceratoides of 'Vournefort's co- 
rollary approaches to this plant in many points ; but dit- 
fers ſo much in others, that either 'Tournefort mult 
mean another plant, or elſe he mult have informed him- 
ſelf but very imperfeCtly as to this. 

CERATOGLOSSUM, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles of 
the tongue, thus deſcribed by Mr. Cowper; * the cera- 
« tzzlo/ſJum has a broad fleſhy origination, at the ſuperior 
c part of the 0s hycides, laterally z whence it aſcends to 
© its inſertion, at the root of the tongue, his, with its 
« partner, acting, draws the tongue into the mouth di- 
% rectly: if only one of them act, it moves the tongue 
« on one fide.” 

The word is derived from xzpa;, horn, and yawara, 
tongue ; its form bearing ſome reſemblance to a horn, 

CERATOIDES, in Anatomy, the CORNEA tunica. See 
CORNEA. 

CERATOIDES is alſo a denomination given to the os hyoides 

or bicorne, See FLYOIDES. 

CERATOMALAGMA, a cerate or cerecloth. 

CERATONIA, in Botany. See CaroB. 

CERATOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name by which 
Linnæus calls a genus of plants, of the monzecta polyandria 
claſs; called by others dichotophyllum, and Hyaroceraio- 
phy!llum. "The characters are theſe : the flowers are ſome 
male, others, female, on the fame plant; in the male 
flowers the cup is divided into many ſegments, which 
are pointed, and equal in ſize; there are no petals ; 
the ſtamina are ſlender filaments, double in number to | 
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the ſegments of the cup, being ufvally ſixteen or twenty, 
and are ſcarce conſpicuous; the antherz are 1 

erect, and longer than the cup; in the female flowers 

the cup and corolla are the ſame as in the male; the ger- 
men of che piſtil is compreſſed, and of an oval figure; 
there is no ſtyle, but the ſtigma is obtuſe and oblique ; 
the fruit is an oval nut, of a pointed figure, and havin, 
only one cell. Vaillant deſcribes one ſpecies of this pe. 
nus, the ſeeds of which have three ſpines, one {tandin 

forward, and the other two behind. 5 


CERATUM, CERATE, in Medicine, a kind of if un. 


guent, or liniment, made of oil and wax, with other in. 
gredients; uſed externally in ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpeciall 
thoſe of the ſkin. ! 
It takes its name from its capital ingredient, wax, calle, 
in Latin cera. 

Its confiſtence is thicker than that of a liniment; the 
laſt having uſually two ounces of wax to two of oi! : but 
the cerate, four of wax to two of oil; yet it is thinner 
than a plaſter. 

There are cerates of various kinds, ee, omar bir 
&e. cerate of ſulphur, of ſaunders, reſtringent cerate of bricks, 
di vine cerate, &. 
There is a particular one, called the ru rive cerate of 
Calen, made of white wax and oleum ro/at. omphacin, 


CERATUM epuloticum, a name given in the late London 


Diſpenſatory to the compoſition commonly called 
Turner's cerate, and there ordered to be made in this 
manner: take oil olive, a pound; yellow wax and pre- 
pared calamy, of each half a pound; melt the wax in 
the oil, and when the mixture begins to congeal again 
ſprinkle in the powder, and continue ſtirring it till the 
whole 15 cold. : 


CENATUM merceriole, a form of medicire preſcribed in the 


late London Pharmacopceia, and ordered to be made in 
the following manner; take yellow wax, and tried hog's 
lard, of each halt a pound; quickſilver, three ounce: : 
ſimple ballam of ſulphur, a dram: melt the wax and 
lard, and then add to them gradually the quickſilver, 
ſirſt well divided by the bal am of ſulphur. 


CERAULA, in Antiquity, a kind of muſician, who blows 


or plays on the horn, 
In which ſenſe, the word amonts to the ſame with the 
Latin corn:um. 


CERAUNIA, CERAUNTASs, or CERAUXIUsS lapisr, in Na- 


tura Hijl:ry, a fort of flin'y figured ſtone, of no certain 
colour, but ot a pyramidal or wedge-like figure; popu- 
larly ſuppoſed to tall from the clouds in thunder-ſtorms, 
and to be poſſeſied of divers notable virtues ; as of pro- 
moting ſleep, preſerving from lightning, &c. 

Ihe word is formed from xepzuvog, a thund:r-bolt. 

The ceraunia is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the thunder-itone or thunder-bolt z and ſometimes alſo 
ſagitte, or arrows-head, on account of its ſhape. 

The ceraunia are frequently confounded with the oMBRI1A 
and BRONTIA, as being all ſuppoſed to have the fame 
Origin. 

The generality of naturaliſts take the ceraunia ſor a native 
ſtone, formed among pyrites, of a ſaline, concrete mi- 
neral . juice. Mercatus and Dr. Woodward afleit it 
to be artificial, and to have been faſhioned thus by 
tools, 

The cerauniæ, according to theſe authors, are /*/:ces, or 
heads of the ancient weapons of war, in uſe betore the 
invention of iron; which upon the introduction of chat 
metal, growing into diſuſe, were diſperſed in the iiclus 
through this and that neighbouring country. 


CERAUNIA, in Botany, is uſed by tome authors for orpin. 
CERAUN1US albus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


Pliny to a gem or precious ſtone, of the nature of the 
alteria, but ſomewhat inferior to it in beauty. Pliny 
tells us, that it was a very bright gem, of a cryſtalline 
appearance, but wich a caſt ot bluiſh; aud that. it was 
ſound in Caramania. Solinus gives us much the ſame 
account, but makes Germany the place of its origin. It 
is indeed written Germania in ſeveral of the old copics 


in Pliny, but the moſt correct have it as it is printed, 


Catamania, and Caramania was a country from which 
the Romans had many gems. 


CERAUNITES, in Natural H:/ory, a name given by ſeve- 
ral writers to the BELEMNITES, 
CERBERA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monegynia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is ot one 
leaf, ſunnel-ſhaped, ſpread open àt the top, where it 
is divided into five large ſegments ; with five large ſta— 
mina in the middle of the tube. In the centre is fituated 
a roundich germen, which afterward becomes a large, 


- fleſhy, roundiſh berry, divided into two cells, cach con- 


taining a ſingle large compreſſed nut. There arc two 
ſpecies, natives of the Welt Indies, and the Braſils, 


CERBERUS, in A/tronomy, a ſmall northern conſteliation 


near Hercules, conſiſting, in Hevelius's Catalogue, of 
5 ſour 


: * 
four ſtars, which are enumerated under HERCUL Es in 
the Britannic Catalogue. 

Ceunptrus, among Chemi/?s, denotes MERCURY. 

The name CERBERUS, is alſo given by ſome to a famous 
purging powder, more uſually called pu luis cornuchinus, 
and pulyis comitis Warwicenſis. See CORN ACHINE powder. 

CBE us clemicus, in Chimiſtry, a phraſe uſed by Hoffman 
and others to expreſs the common nitre or falt-petre, 
which they have called alſo /a infernalis. 

CErBtRUs, in Athelegy, a name which the ancient poets 
have given to a dog with three heads and mouths, born 
of Tiphon and Echidna and ſtationed at the gate of 
hell. Some have ſuppoſed that Cerberus is the ſymbol of 
the earth, or of all-devouring time; and that its three 
mouths repreſents the preſent, paſt, and future. The 
victory obtained by Hercules over this monſter, denotes 
the conquelt which this hero acquired over his paſſious. 
Dr. Bryant ſuppoſes, that Cerberus was the name of a 
place, and that it ſignified the temple of the Sun; de- 
riving it from Ri- Aber, the place of light. This temple 
was al o called Tor-Caph-E!, which was changed to vi- 
ungabeg; and hence Ceberus was ſuppoſed to have har 
three heads. It was likewife called Zor-Xv-ren, Turris 

hence Tprapro;, from Toru, three, and xapr- 
rev, head. Anal. of Mythology, vol. i. p. 409, &c. 

CERCASI, in the Eaſtern Military Orders, are a body of 
horſe in the fervice of the grand ſignior. 


CERCELE, in Heraldry. A Croſs CERCELE, is a CROSS 


ren days 


which, opening at the ends, turns round both ways, 


like a ram's horn. 
The crofs cercele differs from the croſs ANCHORED, as 
the latter turns but à little rounding, whereas the former 
turns quite round. 

CERCIS, in Betny, the name given by Linnzus to the 
genus of plants called /l;guaflrum by Tournefort, Rivi- 
nus and others. Hee JuUDAs-tree, 

CERCOPITHECU>, in Natural H:/tory, the name of a 
ſpecies of long-tailed monkeys, 

The word is derived from xtpx2;, @ lail, and mifrzo; a 
monkey. 

Aldrovandus, Marcgraave, and others, have given the 
figures and hiſtoties of many of the cercopithect, The 
former of theſe authors ſpeaks of ſome as large as 
maſliff dogs, having tails five cubits long, In Braſil 
there is a yellowiſh kind, which fmells ©! muſk. As 
theſe monkeys climb trees, if in danger of falling, they 
ſave themſelves not only by their feet, but by their tails, 
wrapping them round the boughs of trees. The Zygan- 
tes in Africa eſteem their fleth good meat. 

CERCOSIS, in Medicine, a preternatural extenſion and 
tumidity of the female CLITOR1s, fo as to project beyond 
the labia pudlendi. 

CERDONIANS, a ſect who maintained moſt of the errors 

of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and the Manichrces. 
1 hey took their name ſrom their leader Cerde, a Syrian, 
who came to Rome in the time of pope Hyginus ; and 
there abjured his errors : but he did this in appearance 
only: for he was afterwards convicted of perſiſting in 
them, and accordingly was caſt out of the church again. 
Cera ailerted two principles, the one good, and the other 
evil; between theſe, he imagined an intermediate kind 
of deity, of a mixed nature : this laſt, according to 
him, was creator of the world, and the God that ap- 
peared under the old law. To his juriſdiction the Jews 
were ſubject; and idolatrous nations were under the 
empire of the evil principle. The good Being, whom 
he called unknown, was the farther of Jeſus Chriſt; who 
he taught, was only incarnate in appearance, who was 
not born of a Virgin; nor did he ſuffer death, but in ap- 
pearance, Marcion, his diſciple, ſucceeded him in his 
errors : whence the MARC1lONITES. 

CEREALES ediles, two officers of ancient Rome, erected 
under Julius Ceſar, appointed to have the ſuperintend- 
ency of the coin and grain for the proviſion of the city. 
They allo prelided in the cerealia. See Apis. 

CEkEALES ludi, lolemu [ports held in bonour of Ceres, 
wherein the matrons reprelented the grief and lamenta- 
tion of Ceres for the loſs of her daughter Pioſerpine, 
and her travels to lind her again. 

CEREALIA, in Azttquity, fealls of Ceres inſtituted by 
1riptolemus, ſon of Celeus, king of Eleuſine, in Attica, 
in gratitude for his having been iuſtructed by Ceres, who 
was ſuppoſed to have been his nurſe, in the art of culti— 
vating corn, and making bread. 

There were two fealts ot this kind at Athens: the one 
called ELEVUsSINIA, the other THESMOPHORIA, 

What both agreed in, and was common to all the Cereaira 
was, that they were celebrated with a great deal of reli- 
gion and purity; fo that it was eſteemed a great poilu - 
tion 10 meddle, in thoſe days, in conjugal matters. 

It was not Ceies alone that was honored here, but alſo 
Bacchus. The victims offered were hogs, becauſe of 


the waſte they make in the products of the earth; 
whether there was any wine offered, or not, is matter of 
much debate among the critics. Plautus and Macro- 
bius ſeem to countenance the negative ſide; Cato and 
Virgil, the poſitive. 

The Cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans, who 
held them for eight days ſucceſſively ; commencing, as 
generally held, on the fifth of the ides of April. It was 
the women alone who were concerned in the celebration 
all dreſſed in white : the men, likewiſe in white, were 
only ſpeCtators. They eat nothing till aſter ſun- ſet; in 
memory of Ceres, who in ſearch after her daughter 
took no repaſt but in the evening. 

After the battle of Cannz, the deſolation was fo oreat at 
Rome, that there were no women to celebrate this feaſt, 
becauſe they were all in mourning; ſo that it was omit- 
ted that year, 

CEREALIA ſcmina, an appellation given by ſome to what 
we Call legumina or pulle. 

CLREBELLUM, or Crnener, in Anatemy, the hinder 
part of the brain.—See Tab. Arat. (Oftedl.) fg. 5. lit. cc. 
The cerbellum is eſteemed a kind of little brain by itſett, 
as the word imports, which is a diminutive of cerebri. 
It is placed in the hint and lower part of the ſkull, un- 
derneath the hind part of the brain, or cerebrum © it lies 
open to che cerelrum at bottom; but at top it is ſeparated 
from it by a duplicature of the dura mater. Its figure 
ſomewhat reſembles a flat bowl, broader than it is long. 
Its ſubſtance is harder. drier, and more ſolid, than that 
of the brain, but cf the ſame nature and kind; being 
compoſed, like it, of a cortical, or glandulous, and a 
medullary part: the branches of which laſt, when open- 
ed, reſemble thoſe of a tree, meeting in the middle, and 
forming a Kind of ſtem, which runs quite through it. Its 
colour 15 yellowiſh, that of the brain being whiter. 

Its ſurface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo much as 
that of the cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, 
like ſome ſhell; the middle circles being the largeſt and 
deepeſt: between the /amine are duplicatures of the 4 
mater, The tore and hind parts of the cerebe/lum ate ter- 
minated by apophyſes, called vermifermes, from the re- 
ſemblance they bear to worms: it is joined to the 
medulla oblongata by two proceſſes, called by Willis, 
pedunculi. | 

Beũdes theſe, there are two or three other medullary 
proceſſes, which paſſing along the medrlla oblongata, form 
an arch; from the diſcoverer called pens Vareli. 

The blood-veſlels of the cerebellum are the ſame with thoſe 
of the cerebrum ; and the ule the ſame, viz. to ſeparate 
the nervous juice from the blood, and convev it through 
the ſeveral parts of the body. : 

Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the ſunc- 
tions of the cerebrum, and cerebellum , making the ſirſt the 
principle of voluntary motions, and actions; and the 
latt the principle of involuntary ones, viz. that of re- 
ſpiration, the motion of the heart, &c. 

It is commonly aſſerted, that a wound either in the cor- 
tex, or medulla, of the ccrebellum, is mortal; though it is 
not in the hrain, from which there have been entire parts 
taken away without harm. The truth is, we have in- 
ſtances of people living ſome time, not only without any 
cerebrum, but alſo without any cerebellum. 

Willis and Boerhaave ſuppoſe the cerebellum to be the ſeat 
of the vital principle: but this opinion is liable to diſti- 
culties. The obſervations of M. de la Peyronie thew, 
that wounds in the cerebellum of dogs are not immedi— 
ately mortal; and we have more than one account of 
perſons living with a ſcitrhous cerebe!/um. See Phil. 
'Franſ N 474. fect. 3. and Mem. de l'Acad. Royale 
des Scienc..1705+ 

CEREBRUM, in Anatomy, the BRAIN, properly ſo called; 
in contradifliattion from the cerebellum. | 

CEREBRUM Jovis, in {chth;:/52y, a name given by Ennius 
the poet to a pecaliar fiſh of the /zbrus kind, called by 
the generality of authors /corvs: it is diſtingnifhed by 
Actedi from the other {pecics'of the ſame genus, by the 
name of the LABRUs, gui ſcarus auttorum c. 

CEREFOLIUM. See CarRkvaisi.. 

CERLIS, in Betam, a name uſed by ſome authors, and 
ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the aucients for the - 
guaſirum, or JUDAS's tree. 

CERELAEUM, a compoſition of wax and 01L. 

Some alſo give the ſame denomiuation to the oleum era, 
otherwiſe called butter of WAX. 

CEREMONIAL is uſed for the ſet or ſyſtem of rules and 
ceremonies which cuſtom has introduced for regulating 
our behaviour; and which perſons practiſe towards each 
other, either out of duty, decency, or civility. 

CEREMONIAL, in a mote patticular ſenſe, denotes the 
manner wherein princes and their ambaſſadors ule to re- 
ceive and treat one another. The ceremonial is a kind 
of law introduced by compact, cuſtom, preſcription, and 
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which ſovereigns and their ambaſſadors are to obſerve at. CEREPOLIUM, in Botany, a name uſed by Pliny to ex- 


their interviews, that none of them may either receive 
more or leſs marks of reſpe& then they are entitled to. 
Some diſtinguiſh three occaſions on which the ceremonial 
is to take place: viz. when princes meet in perſon ; 
when they write to each other; and when they ſend 
ambaſſadors. 

There are endleſs diſputes among ſovereigns about the 
ccremonial : fore endeavouring to be on a level, and ſome 
to be ſuperior, to others. Numerous ſchemes have been 
propoſed for fixing the place and rank of each prince ; 
but they have not been accepted of by any, except ſome 
alternate princes, as they are called in Germany. See 
PRECEDENCY. 

CEREMONIAL is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
laws and regulations given by Moſes, relating to the wor- 
ſhip of God among the ancient Jews. 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to much the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe cill /evitical law; and ſtands contradiſtin- 
uiſhed from the moral as well as the judicial law. 
t is diſputed whether the obſervation of the $SABBATH 
be a ceremonial or a moral law. 
The ceremonial law preſcribes the forms, uſages, rites, 
&c. relating to ſacred places, vtenſils, prieſts, levites, 
rophets, congregations, garments, feaſts, ſacrifices, 
ſabbaths, &c. | 
Moſt of the ceremonia laws of the Jews had ſome relation 
to thoſe idolatrous cuſtoms which had been eſtabliſhed 
among them before the publication ef the levitical law. 

CEREMONIALE, a book in which is preſcribed the order 
of the ceremonies to be ohſerved in certain actions and 
occaſions of folemnity and pomp. 

"The ceremonial of the Roman church is called Ordo Ro- 
NANUS, 

The Roman ceremonial was firſt publiſhed by the biſhop of 
Corcvra, in 1516; at which the college of cardinals were 
ſo ſcandaliſed, that ſome of them voted to have the au- 
thor as well as book burnt, for his temerity in expoſing 
the ſ-cred ceremonies to the eyes of the profane people. 

CEREMONY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, 
and circumſtances, ſerving to render a thing more mag- 
nificent and ſolemn. . 

The word comes from the Latin ceremenia, quaſi Cereris 
munia, on account of the great number of ceremonies 
uſed in making the offerings to Ceres ; or becauſe the 
firſt religious ceremonies were thoſe of Ceres. Hence 
Cicero calls Cærerem antiquifſiman, religigliſſimam principem 
omnium ſacrorum, que apud omnes gentes fiunt. | 
We have an ample and magnificent account of the reli- 
gious ceremonies and cultoms of all the nations in the 
world, repreſented in figures deſigned by Picart, with 
hiſtorical explanations, and divers curious diſſertations, 
&c. Ceremonies & Coutomes Religeuſes de tous les 
Peuples du Monde, 6 tom. fol. Amſt. 1723. 

NM. Porree, in 1646, publiſhed a hiſtory of ancient cere- 
min'es; tracing the riſe, growth, and introduction of 
each rite into the church, and its gradual advancement 
to ſuperſtition therein. 'Traite des Anciennes Ceremo- 
nies. Amit. 1646. 12mo. 

Many of them were borrowed from Judaiſm ; but more, 
as it ſhould ſeem, from Paganiſm. 

Dr. Middleton has given a fine diſcourſe on the conform- 
ity between the popith and pagan ceremonies; which he 
exemplifies in the uſe of incenſe, holy water, lamps 
and candles before the ſhrines of the ſaints, votive gitts 
or offerings round the ſhrines of the deceaſed, &c. In 
effect, the altars, images, croſſes, proceſſions, miracles, 
and legends ; nay, even the very hierarchy, pontificate, 
religious orders, &c. of the preſent Romans, he ſhews 
are all copied from their heathen anceſtors. Who then 
can doubt of the idolatry of popery, when we ſee the 
preſent people of Rome worſhipping at this day in the 
ſame temples, at the ſame altars, ſometimes the ſame 
images, and always with the ſame ceremonies, as the old 
Romans ? | 

CEREMONY is alſo applied to thoſe reſpects and honours 
which people pay to each other, out of mere civility and 
good brecding. China is the land of ceremonies. The 
Chineſe have annexed ſuch an idea of reſpect and gravity 
to certain garments, that the miſſionaries dare not ſay 
maſs without their boots on. 

CEREMONY, habit of, denotes the ornaments and external 
badges of a profeihon, dignity, or ofhice. 

CEREMONY, officers of, thole whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the 
cuſtomary ceremonies duly obſerved in actions of pomp and 
ſolemnity. Such are marſhals, ſerjeants at arms, &c. 
In our court is a maſter and aſſiſtant of the ceremonies : 
"The French have a grand-maſter of the ceremonies, as well 
as a maſter and aſſiſtant. In churches of the Romith 
communion there ate allo maſters of the ceremonies, to 
ſee * every thing be performed as preſcribed in the 
T. ua. 


preſs the gingidium, an umbelliferous plant of the na- 
ture of the chervil or cerefolium ; and it is very probable 
that this name is only a falſe ſpelling of that word. Co. 
lumella makes the cerepelium and gingidium different 
but it may only be that in different ages they applied 
theſe names to different ſpecies of the fame genus of 
umbelliferous plants. Neophytus tells us, that the gin- 
gidium of the ancients was called by the later writers 
biſacutum; a name very well expreſſing its ſeeds, which 
are long and ſlender, and are pointed at both ends. 

CERES, in Mythology, the daughter of Saturn and Ops 
the goddeſs of corn and tillage. Sometimes Ceres is 
taken for the Moon; as Liber, Bacchus, is for the ſun. 
By metonymy, the word is uſed to ſignify bread, and all 
manner of food. 

CEREUS, in Botany. See Torcn-thille 

CERIGO, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which many au- 

thors have called that remarkable American animal called 
the OpOSSUM, 
The Americans in ſome places call this animal in their 
language carigurya; and it is probable that his name 
cerigo 1s only a corruption. of that word, though it be 
received generally in the world as a proper name, and 
uſed as ſuch by Maffei, Barlzus, Nieremberg, and many 
others, 

CERIN IHE, among the Ancients, was uſed by ſome to 
expreſs that ſubſtance called by others mb ia and /ax- 
darach, and by ſome erithace. See Wax. ; 

CERINTHE, in Batany, See HoNnEvY-wort. 

CERINTHIANS, a ſect that took their name from C. 
rinthus, contemporary with St, John; who formed a fin- 
gular ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline, by combining 
the doctrines of Chriſt with the opinions and errors of 
the Jews and Gnoſtics. 

Cerinthus aſcribed the creation of the world, and the le- 
giſlature of the Jews, to a created being, who derived 
trom the ſupreme God extraordinary virtues and pow- 
ers, but aſterwards became apoſtate and degraded. He 
ſuppoſed that Jeſus was a mere man, born of Joſeph and 
Mary; but that, in his baptiſm, Chriſt, who was one of 
the Hone, deſcended upon him in the form of a dove; 
and that he was commiſſioned to oppoſe the degenerate 
God of the Jews, and to deſtroy his empire. In conſe- 
quence of which, by his inſtigation, the man Jeſus was 
ſeized and ctucified; but Jelus aſcended up on high, 
without ſuffering at all. He recommended to his fol- 
lowers the-worſhip of the ſupreme God in conjuction 
with his Son; he required them to abandon the lawgiver 
of the Jews; and though they were permitted to retain 
a part of the Moſaic law, yet they were to make the pre- 
cepts of Chriſt the rule of their conduct. For their en- 
.couragement, he promiſed them the reſurrection of the 
body; after which the millennium was to commence, 
under the government of Chriſt united to the man Jeſus; 
and this he repreſented as conſiſting in eating and drink- 
ing, nuptial entertainments, and other feſtivities, | 
Some authors aſcribe the book of the Apocalypſe to Ce- 
rinthus ; adding, that he put it off under the name of St. 
John, the better to authoriſe his reveries touching 
Chriſt's reign in the fleſh: but it is juſtly obſerved by 
the bithop of London, in his third Paſtoral Letter, p. 
58, that his millenary ſtate was not the life of ſaints, as 
the Apocalypſe repreſents it, but the life of libertines : 
and it is even certain he publiſhed ſome works of this 
kind, under the title of Apocalypſes. 
St. Epiphanius obſerves, that when a Cerinthian died 
without baptiſm, another perſon was baptiſed in his 
ſtead. 
They received the Goſpel of St. Mathew, to counte- 
nance their doctrine of circumciſion, from Chriſt's being 
circumciſed; but they omitted the genealogy. And 
they diſcarded the Epiſtles of St. Paul, becauſe that 
apoſtle held circumciſion aboliſhed. 

CERITES, the wax-/tone, a name uſed by ſome old authors 
for that yellow agate uſually called CERACHATES. 

CERNUA, in Jchthyography, the name of a ſmall freſh- 
water hh ; called by others the aurata, aſpreds, and perca 
minor, or ſmall pearch; and in Engliſh the RuUrFE. It 
is very much of the ſhape and figure of the common 
pearch ; ſeldom, at its utmoſt growth, being known to 
exceed (x inches : and it differs in this alſo, that it has 
none of thoſe black tranſverſe lines with which the back 
and ſides of the common pearch are variegated. It is 
caught in many of our rivers; as the Lare at Norwich, 
&c. Sce alſo ORpPHEUs, | 

CEROCHY'TOS, in Antiquity, a method of painting in 
wax, melted and coloured with pigments for the pur- 
poſe, and applied with pencils. 

The word is compounded of xyp$-, cera, wax, and va, 


undo, I melt down. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, xxxv. cap. 11. 
and lib, xxi. cap. 14. 
8 CEROMA 
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ROMA indlly denoted a mixture of oil and wax, 
ith ge Mg 4 wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, 
not only to make their limbs more fleck, and leſs capable 
of being laid hold of, but more pliable, and fit for 
exerciſe. : 
The name ceroma is ſometimes applied by ancient phyſi- 
cians to a cerate or cerecloth. : 
The champions, ready to engage in the palaſtra, having 
ſtripped themſelves naked, were firſt anointed - with oil, 
then ſtrewed over with duſt, to which was laſtly added 
wax. From the laſt ingredient, this compoſition was 
denominated ceroma, from cera, wax. 

CEROMANTIA, an ancient method of D1iVINATI1ON, by 
means of wax melted over a veſſel of water, and let drop 
in three diſtin& ſpaces ; obſerving the figure, ſituation, 
diſtance, and concretion of the drops. | 

CEROPEGIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; it has 
two ſmall ere leaves, plumoſe ſeeds, and the limb of 
the corolla is connivent. | 

CEROSTROTUM, in Ancient Writers, denotes a ſort of 
picture compoſed of pieces of horn ; anſwering to what 
among us is called MOSA1C work. ; 
Some write the word cereſtratum, and ſuppoſe it prima- 
rily to denote a ſort A por compoſed of pieces of 
wood, inlaid and joined with flips of horn, variouſly co- 
loured and figured. | 
Salmaſius will have cereſtrata to denote a method of 
painting, or enamelling with wax, otherwiſe called CE- 
ROCHY ros. 

CERPASUS, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by Uranius 
to a poiſonous drug of the Abyſlines ; probably the ſame 
with the carpaſus of the Greeks. | 

CERRUS, in Botany, a name given by many authors to the 
egilops, or bitter oak; or oak that has large acorns, and 
a prickly wy 

Cenkos, in Ichtbyelegy, a name given by ſome of the old 
writers, Pliny, Martial, and others, to the fiſh called by 
the generality of writers ſmaris, by ſome mena candida. 
Tt is of the 8yFARVUs kind, according to the Artedian 
ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed from the other fiſhes of that 
genus by its having a black ſpot in the middle of each 
fide, and the pectoral and tail fins red. 

CERTHIA, in Zoology. Sec CREEPER, 

CERTIFICANDO de recopnitione flapule, is a writ com- 
manding the mayor of the ſtaple to certify to the lord 
chancellor a ſtatute ſtaple taken hefore him, where the 

ty himſelf detains it, and refuſeth to bring in the 
ame. Reg. Orig. 152. There is the like writ to certify 
a ſtatute merchant ; and in divers other caſes. Ib. 148. 
181, &c. 

CERTIFICATE, a teſtimony given in writing, to aſſure 
and notify the truth of any thing to a court ot juſtice, or 
the like, See TESTIMONIAL» 

CBRTIFICATE of co/?s, in Law, relates to the caſe of a plain- 
tiff, who, in an action of treſpaſs, is allowed no more 
colts than damages, when the jury give leſs damages 
than 40s. unleſs the judge certify under his hand that 
the freehold or title of the land came chiefly in queſtion. 
To this rule there are two exceptions: the one 1s 
grounded on ſtat. 8 and 9g W. III. c. II. whereby the 
plaintiff obtains full coſts, if the Judge certify that the 
treſpaſs was wilful and malicious. The other exception 
is by ſtat. 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 23. which gives full 
coſts againſt any interior tradeſman, apprentice, or other 
diſſolute perſon, who is convicted of a treſpaſs in hawk- 
ing, hunting, fiſhing, or fowling upon another's land. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 214. | 

*CERTIFICATE inte Chancery. Sec Cask flated, &c. 

CERTIFICATE of Bankrupt, is a declaration in his favour, 
written and ſigned by four parts in five of his creditors 
(thoſe under 204. excepted), and authenticated under 
the hands and ſeals of the commiſſioners, and by them 
tranſmitted to the lord chancellor. The certificate is al- 
lowed of courſe, if no cauſe be ſhewn to the contrary ; 
in conſequence of which, the bankrupt is entitled to a 
decent allowance out of his effects for his future main- 
tainance. If they do not amount to 10s. in the pound, 
he is left to the diſeretion of the commiſhoners, who are 


| 


to allow him any ſum not exceeding three per cent. if they | 


pay 10s. in the pound, he is to be allowed five per cent. 
if 125. 6d. ſeven and a half per cent. if 155, ten cent, 
provided the allowance does not in the firſt caſe exceed 
200/. in the ſecond 2504 and in the third, A 

He is likewiſe diſcharged hereby from all debts owing at 
the time of his bankruptcy. However, he has no title 
to theſe advantages, if he conceals a fititious debt pro- 
duced by any creditor z if he has given above 100/. for 
a marriage portion to any of his children, unleſs at that 
time. he had fufficient to pay his debts; if he has loſt at 
any one time 5. or in the whole 1004. within a twelve- 


ſtock-jobbing. Perſons. who are thus cleared, and be- 


come mor on again, unleſs they pay 15s. 

are indemnified hereby only from bodily confinement, 

any future eſtate remaining liabſe to their creditors. 

CERTIFICATE of the Poor, is an acknowledgment from the 
pariſh to which they belong of their being pariſhioners ; 

which 8 their removal till they become actuall 

chargeable. Such certificated perſons can obtain a ſettle- 
ment only by renting. a tenement of 100. per annum, or 
by ſerving an annual office in the pariſh in conſequence 
of a legal appointment; but no apprentice or ſervant of 
ſuch perſons can gain a ſettlement. | | 

CERTIFICATE, trial by, is a mode of trial allowed in ſuch 

caſes, where the evidence of the perſon certifying is the 

only proper criterion of the point in diſpute. Black(t. 

Com. vol. iii. p. 333, &c. | 

CERTIFCATION of afſiſe of novel deſſeifin, is a writ grant- 

ed for re-examining a matter paſſed by aſſiſe before juſ- 

tices. It is uſed where a perſon appears by his bailiff to 
an aſſiſe, brought by another, and has loſt the cauſe. 

CERTIORARI, or CER TiOR art facts, in Law, a writ 
iſſuing out of the chancery to an inferior court, to call 

up the records of a cauſe there depending, that juſtice 
may be done therein, upon complaint that the party 
who ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received hard uſage, or is 
not like to have an impartial trial in the ſaid court. 
Fitz. N. B. fol, 242. This writ is either returnable in 
the king's bench, and then hath theſe words, nobis mi- 
tat is; or in the common bench, and then hath juftici- 
ariis noſtris de banco ; or in the chancery, and then ic has 
in cancellaria nyſtra; or into the court of parliament, or 
into that of the lord high ſteward of Great Britain, in 
caſe of indictments againlt a peer. 

Indictents from inferior courts, and proceedings of 

the quarter ſeſſions of the peace, &c. may be removed 

into B. R. by certiorari: and it is ſaid a certiorari to re- 
move an indictment is good, although it bear date be- 
fore the taking thereof, | 

CERTI CLUDE, is properly a quality of the judgment, im- 
porting an adheſion ot the mind to the propoſition we 
affirm, or the ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. 
Certitude is of the fame nature with the evidence that 
produces it: the evidence is in the things that the mind 
ſees and conſiders, i. e. in the ideas: certitude is in the 
judgment the mind makes of thoſe ideas. a 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of cerritzdes + the 
one of ſpeculation, ariſing ſrom the evidence of the thing; 
the other of adheſian, which ariſes from the importance 
thereof, this laſt they apply to matters of faith. 

Further, the ſchools diſtinguiſh three other kinds of cer- 
titude, with regard to the three different kinds of evidence 
whence they ariſe. 

CERTITUDE, metaphyſice!, is that ariſing from a metaphyß- 
cal evidence: ſuch is that a geometrician has of the truth 
of this propoſition, ** That the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones.“ 

CERTITUDE, phyſical, is that ariſing from phyſical evi- 
dence : ſuch 1s that a man has, that there is fire on his 
hand, when he ſees it blaze and feels it burn, 

CERTITUDE, moral, is that founded on moral evidence; 
ſuch is that a perſon has, that he has got, or loſt a cauſe, 
when his attorney and friends ſend him an expreſs notice 
of it, or a copy of the judgment, &c, 

Moral certitude is frequently equivalent to metaphyſical 
certitude. Thus a criminal who hears his ſentence read, 
frequently makes no doubt -either of his condemnation 
or execution; and yet has nothing, here, beyond a mo- 
ral certitude; for metaphyſical certitude he has none: 
neither has he any phyſical certitude, except as to what 
relates to the reading of the ſentence, and the action of 
the executioner, when he takes him into his poſſeſſion. 
In che Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an algebraic 
calculation of the degrees of moral certitude, ariſing from 
human teſtimony in all its caſes; whether immediate, 
mediate, concurring, oral, or written. 
The author thereof ſhews, that if the report paſs through 
ſeveral reporters hands before it arrive, each conveying £ 
of certitude; aſter twelve tranſmiſſtons, it will caly be 
an equal lay, whether it be true or not: if the propor- 
tion of certitude be fixed at £22, it will come to half from 
the 7oth hand; if at 4887, from the 695th hand. 
For — evidences, if two reporters have each 3 
of certainty, they will both give an aſſurance of 13, or 


in the pound, 


of 35 to 13 if three, of 333: and the co- atteſtation of 
ten would give 28 R, of certainty. He ſhews, far- 


ther, that if there ſix particulars in a narrative, 

all equally remarkable; and that he to whom the 

report is given has 4 of certitude for the whole; there 

is 35 to 1, againft the failure in any one certain parti- 
ar. 


month before by gaming, or Joſt to the value of 1000. by 
Var. I. N* 63. 


He proceeds to compute the certainty of tradition, both 
oral and written, in * 1 and part ; ſueceſſively tranſ- 
90 


mitted, 


mitted, and alſo co- atteſted by ſeveral fuccefſdrs of traut. 
mittents. N | 
See alſo. an ingenious argument deduced from the Doc- 
trine of Chances, and applied to enforce the practice of 
virtue, in the conclufion to Dr. Price's Review of the 
principal Queſtions in Morals. | 
CERT-MONEY, Head money, a common fine, paid yearly 
by the reſiants of ſeveral manors to the lords thereof; 
and ſometimes to the hwndred, pro. certo letæ, for the cer- 
tain keeping of the leet.— This, in ancient records is 


called certum lete. | 
CERVI Cornu. Ser Hort's Horw. 


CERVICAL Nerves, arc ſeven pair of nerves, ſo called, as | 


having theit origin in the cervix, or neck. —See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. b. lit. dd. 
They ars thus called from cervix, neck, 


The firſt pair ariſes between the firſt and ſecond ver tehræ 


of the neck; and, contrary to the reſt, comes out before 
and behind : whereas the other fix pair come out late- 
rally from the junctures of the werreb/&, through parti: 
cular perforations : this firſt pair goes to the muſcles o 
the head and ear. The ſecond pair, according to Dr. 


Willis, contributes the main branch towards the forma- | 


tion of the diaphragmatic nerves; which, according to 
Vieuſſens, ſpring only from the fourth. and fixth pair, 
The three ul pair joining with the two firſt of the dor- 
ſum or thorax, make the brachial nerves. All the cervv- 
cal nerves ſend innumerable branches to the muſcles, and 
other parts of the head, neck, and ſhoulders. 

Cervical Peſjels, among Anatomiſts, denote the arteries, 
veins, &c. which paſs through the veriebræ and muſcles 
of the neck, up to the ſkull; | 

CER VICALES Deſcendentes, a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts 
to the ſacro lumbares; coming from the third, fourth, 
fifth and Gxth vertebræ of the neck. 

Moſt authors reckon theſe, though improperly, a produc- 
tion and part of the /acro lumbus. 

CERVICARIA, in B:tany, a term uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs the thapfia of the ſhops, or lefler libanstis of 
T beophraſtus. 

CERVICARIA is allo a name given by ſome to the trache- 
lium. 

CERVICEM flefentium primus, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the neck, 
called by Cowper, Winſlow, and Albinus, by a much 
ſhorter name, the /ongus colli, 

CERVICIS tertius, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius 
and others to a muſcle called by Albinus tranſver jal:s 
cervicis; and by Winſlow, tranſverſalis magnus. 


CERVIX, in Anatomy, properly denotes the hind part of 


the neck; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the fore part, 
which is called jugulum, or the throat. 

Cervix of the SCAPUL A, denotes the head of the ſhoulder- 
blade, or that upper proceſs whoſe /inus receives the head 
of the bumerus. | 

- Cervix of the Uterus, the neck of the UTTER Us, or that 
oblong canal, or paſſage between the interual and exter- 

nal orifices, which receives and incloſes the penis like a 
ſheath ; whence. it is alſo called vaGiNa, 
The cervix ute i, in maids is very narrow, except in the 
time of the men/es ; ſcarce wide enough to admit a gooſe's 
quill : its inner extremity is called sfculum internum, 
which is kept ſealed up with a kind of glutinous matter, 
iſluing from. the glands about it. | 

CERUMEN, a thick, viſcous, bitter, excrementitious hu- 
mour, ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed 
in the meatus audiorius, or outer paſſage of the Ear. 


'This is alſo called cerumen aurium ; in Engliſh, EAR wax. | 


- See an account of experiments on cerumen, to diſcover 
the beſt method of diffolving it; with the cauſe of deat- 
- neſs. Lond. Medic. Obſerv. &c. vol. iv. p. 1998. 
It is by ſome ranked in the claſs of medicines ; eſpecially 
that ſpecies of it obtained from the human ears, aud 
uhich is uſed both internally and externally. 6 744 
CERUSSE, CERruse, a white calx cf LEAD, uſed in paint- 
ing, aud coſmetics; made by calcining that metal in 
the vapour of vinegar. | 


Cerufſe is made of thin laminz, or plates of lead, made 


up into rolls, and ſo placed as to receive and imbibe the 
fumes of vinegar, contained in a veſſel ſet over a'mo- 
derate fire. 


Ine laminz are thus converted into a white ruſt ; which | 


is gathered, together, and ground up with water, and 


| ſormed into little cakes. Cardan ſhews bow to Moke a | 


- ſort, of ceruſſe of tin and urine. ,, bf | 
Ceruſſe makes a beautiful white colour, and is much-ufed 


© - 


the principal ingredient in, the fucus uſed by the ladies 


poiſon ; it ſoon ſhews its malignity, ſpoiling the breath 
and teeth, and haſtening wiinkles, and all - ſymptoms 


by the painters both in oil and water colours. It makes | 


far the complexion. Taken inwardly, it is a dangerous 


C ER 


enamel, for it is ſaid that it has been ſo uſed, 3% öttended 
with very diſagreeable, and, in the end, withifatat con 
ſequences. Its effects in nervous diforders are terrible; 
witneſe the caſe of Mr. Butler at Moſcow. Sees EY 
ous account of it in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part i. No 
2. aud vol. liv. NO 2; an. 1764. pra her of] 
Ceruſſe is the only white hitherto found fit for pairitins%n 
oil z the diſcovery of ſome other white for this pw/polc 
is defireable, not only from the faults of cruſſe as a paint 
but alto from its injuring the bealth of its manofattarcy,” 
and producing a dreadful diſcate, which lead and alt ic; 
preparations frequently. occafion, catled the col tc of 
minerals, or the COLIC of pi Ee f 
Ceruſſe, liłke the other preparations of lead, is drying 
ſedative, and lenient ; as ſuch it is employed, but only 
externally; it is an ingredient in many emen, 
plaſters, and other pharmaceutical preparations deſigned 
for external maladies. | 
The beſt ceraſi is that of Venice; but this is rare: that 
chiefly uſed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both of which 
have more chalk in them than wHiTE-lead ;' the latieg 
828 is the bettet of the two. | 

e manner of preparing ceruſſè in quantities at Venice. 
is deſcribed by fir Phil, Veen : The plates 33 

e are large, and about the thickneſs of a knife”s 

ek ; and rolled up, but fo as that the ſurfaces no whe: © 
touch. Each roll is put in a ſeparate pot, wherein it i; 
upheld by a liitle bar from the bottom, that it may not 
touch the vinegar, which is alſo put into the pet, to et- 
fect the converſion, The pots are then covered with a 
es ot lead as clofe as may be, and over this with a 
board; after which they are ler down into a bed of horſc- 
dung, big enough to contain four hundred pots. After 
three weeks continuance the pots are taken up, the plates 
unrolled, laid on a board, and beaten with battledores 
till all the flakes come off; which, when they prove 
good, are hard; thick, and weighty when otherwiſe, 
porous and light, and ſometimes black or burned, if the 
dung proves not well ordered: fometimes alſo there will 
be no flakes, or ceruſſi at all. From the beatitig-table it 
is carried to the mill, ground with water between two 
ſtones to an almoſt impalpable fineneſs : laſtly, it is 
moulded into ſmall parcels, and expoſed to the ſun to 
dry, and harden for uſe. Vernatti, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


736. p. 935, feq. » + | 
he Chineſe make an uſe of this preparation of lend, 
which it is eaſier to fee the advantages of, than to com- 
prehend the manner in which they are brought about, 
The China veſſels, when they bave been baked- and fi- 
niſhed as to the marter, and even covered with their 
varniſh, will yet receive into their very ſubſtance, the 
colours which thoſe people mix up with an addition of 
ceruſſe, and, as fone of the old accourrs fay, of copperas 
and ſalt-petre; but though theſe latter ingredients had 
uſed to be added, the ceruſſe alone ſupplies their place at 
this time, at leaſt in very many things. It would be 
worth while to try an admixtwme of cf; with the eo- 
lours uſed in painting on glaſs; and this, after a ſecond 
baking, might perhaps be found to incorporate itſelf in 
the ſame! manner that it does into China ware, and re- 
cover the long ſecret- of letting in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
without hurting the tranſpatence. _ 

CERUSSE of antimony, See ANTIMONY. 

CERVULA, or CExvuLvs, in Addl Age TY riters, a kind 
of ſport, celebrated by pagans, and after their example 

by the Chriſtians, on New-Year's Day; when they run 
about in maſquerade, drefſed in imitation of deer, and 
other beaſts. We find divers cenſures of the fathers, 
and decrees of councils, againſt the obſervance of this ce- 
remony. Even litanies were compoſed, and Fufting 
preſcribed, for that day, ad'calcandum gertiliun con ſuclu- 
dizem. Du-C ange. ' | 

CERVUS. See drag. 5 | b. 

Ce RVus volans, in Natural Hiſtcry, a name given by authors 
to the ſtag-fly, or flag-horued beetle, a very large fpr- 
cies of beetle with horns floped, and fomewhat like th: ſe 

| of a ftag. It is of a blackich colour, and its horns are 

. . uſually of the fame colour ; though in ſome of a purpliſh 

cCaſt, and in ſome few they have been found of the colour 

| of yed coral. They are au inch and à half, or more, in 

length when full grown, ©, 
This is the kind of ſtag- beetle vfually found in'Effex, ard 
fome -other counties; but beſide this we have another 
ſpecics, which is produced of 2 hexapode worm, fre- 

 _ quently ſound in old wood. This fpecies is of a dveper 

black than the former, and its horns ſend out only ons 
branch. N th 

CERYX, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which Pliny, and 

her old authors, have called the three genera ot (hell- 


| 


of old age« Even the external uſe of it as à paint or 


» PURPU BA, aun MUREX. Hiſt, Nat. Echair. p. 28 1. : 
Crx, in Antiquity: "IT hedcery-os were a fort of public 
4 miniſtere, 


| - fiſh, fine diſtinguiſhed under the names of BUCCIHNUM, 
i 
i 


GES 


nitkifters, appointed to proclaim or publiſh things 4- 
d in aſſemblies. _ ns 

18 ceryx among the Greeks, anſweted to the vpk ο 

among the Romans. | . | 

Our cryers have only a ſmall part of their office and au- 

thority. ! 

12 two kinds of ceryces, civil and ſacred. 

CERYCES, civil, thoſe appointed to call afſemblies, and 
make ſilence therein; alſo to go on meſſages, and do the 
office of our heraids, &c. 

uad fart were a ſort of prieſts, whoſe office was 
to proclaim ſilence in the public games, and facrifices, 

ubliſh the names of the conquerors, proclaim feaſts, 
and the like. | 
The prieſthood of the cerycet was annexed to a particular 
ſamily, the deſcendants of Ceryx, ſon of Eumolphus. 
To them it alſo belonged to lead ſolemn victims to 
ſlaughter. | 325 N 
Before the ceremonies began, they called filence in the 
aſſe mbly, by the ſormula, EvOnueTe oiyn Wo S Arws 1 
anſwering to the favete linguis of the Romans. When 
the ſervice was over they diſmiſſed the people with this 
formula, Aauy api, lie miſſa 72 

CE- AR. Sce CESAR. 

CESARE, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the ſecond fi- 
gure wherein the major propoſition and concluſion are 
univerſal negatives; and the minor an univerſal affirma— 
tive. Such 18, . 


CE No man who betrays his ctuntry deſerves praiſe. 
SA Every virtucus man merits praiſc. 2 
RE Therefore no mun who betrays his country 1s virtuous 


CTSARIAN Gettin, See CASARIAN /eftion. 

CESIS, in Botany, 2 name by which ſume authors expreſs 
the common daucrs ſyveſtrin, wild cariot, or bird's neſt. 

CESPITOSE plant, in Botany, thoſe which produce many 
ſtems from one root, 

CESSAMPELUS, in Botany, a name given to a hoary ſpe- 
cies of conve/vulus. See CONVOLYULUS. 

CESSATION, the act of inttermitting, diſcontinuing, or 
interrupting the ccurſe of any thing, work, action, or 
the like. 

Ces84aTio0N of arms, an armiſtice, or ocoafional TRUCE. 
When the commander of a place ſinds things reduced to 
an extremity, ſo that he muſt either ſurrender, or facri- 
fice the garriſon and inhabitants to the mercy of the 
enemy, he plants a white flag on the breach, or beats 
the chamade; on which a ceſſation of arms and hoſtili- 
ties take place, to give opportunity for CAPITULA- 
110. 

TEssarT Iod, Ceſſatio d divinis, in the Remi/h Church, is a 

nalty inflicted for any notorious injury to the church, 

y putting a ſtop to all divine offices, and the admini- 
ration of the ſacraments, and by depriving Chriſtians 
of church-burial. 

CESSAVIT, a writ which lies in divers caſes ; upon this 
general ground, that he againſt whoa it is brought, has 
for two years cealcd or neglected to perform ſuch ſer- 

vice, or pay ſuch tent, as he is obliged to by his tenure; 

and has not upon his lands or tenements ſufficient goods 
or chartels to be diſt trained. 
A ceſſavit only lies for annual ſervice, rent, and ſuch like; 
not for homage or feality.—The fo:ms and ſpecies of 
teſſavit are various; as, caſſavit de canturia, ceſſuvit de feo- 
difirma, ceſſavit 2 biennium. : 

CESSION, in a Legal Senſe, an act whereby a perſon ſur- 


— 


renders up and tranſmits to another perſon, a tight 


which belonged to himſelt. 

Ceſfion is a general term ; the ſpecies whereof are, a ſur- 

render, relinquiſhment, transfer, and ſubrogation , which 

lee. | 

Cxssiox is particularly uſed in the Civil Lato, for à vo- 
luntary and” legal ſurrender of a perſon's effects to his 
creditors,. to we! impriſonment. 


1 | 
This practice fill obtains in France and other coun- 


tries ; and is done by virtue of letters patent granted in 


favour of the poor and honeſt. The cen originally car- 
ried with it a mare of infamy, and obliged the perſon to 
wear a green cap, or bonnet z at Lucca, an orange one: 
to neglect this,. was to forſeit the privileges of the n. 
This was oviginally intended to Ggnify, that the ceſſion- 
ary was became por through bis own folly. 
The Italian lawyers. deſcribe the ceremony of ceſſion to 
conſiſt, in ſtriking the bare breech three times againſt a 
Rone, called lapis vituperli, in the preſence of the judge. 
ormerly it confilted in giving up the girdles and keys 
in court 3 the ancients uſing to garry at their girdles the 
chief utenſiſs wherewith Kit got their wn az the 
ſcrivener his eſcritgire,, the merchanc his bag, &. 
The form of cq/ion among the ancient Romans aid Gauls 
was as follows. The ceionary. gathered up duſt in his 
ef; hand, from the four corners of the houſe 
NAIAS 


z and, | 


| 


CET: 


ſtanding on the threſhold,” holding the door-poſt in his 
' right hand, threw the duſt back over his ſhoulders; 
then ſtripping to his ſhirt, and quitting his girdle and 
bags, he jumped with a pole over a hedge z hereby et- 
ting the world know, that he had nothing leſt, and that 
3 he jumped, all he was worth was ia the air with 
im, | | 
The judical ceffon is that which his made by a merchant 
or trader, who is actually kept in priſon by his creditors, 
and who being abſolutely incapable to ſatisſy them, pe- 
titions a court of juſtice for leave to make cin. This 
judicial cen is certainly compulſive on the pat of the 
creditors z fnce the debtor is commonly allowed the be- 
neht of a ceſſion by an order from the judges, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition made by the creditors to prevent 
it; which renders this cefſion more infamous than that 
which 1s voluntary. 
Ces$10N, in the £cc/eftaſtical Law, is one manner of va- 
cating or voiding an eccleſiaſtical bene fice. 
Ceſſion is an implicit kind, of reſignation, underſtood 
where a perſon does ſome act, or takes on himſelf ſome 
charge, which is inconſiſtent with his holding the bene- 
fice he was before poſſeſſed of. 
By the ſtatute, if a clerk have one benefice of 8/. per 
annum value in the king's books, and takes another, of 
what value ſoever, with cure of ſouls, and without diſ- 
penſation ; the former living is, ip/o fats, void: and 
this kind of voidance of a living is called ce/ſion. 
What is called ceſſon in other benefices, is called conſecra- 
tion in relation to a biſhoprick; for if an incumbent be 
made a biſhop, his benefice is ſaid to be void by conſecra- 


tion. 

CESSIONARY, a BANKRUPT. 
ASSIGNEE, | 

CESSOR, in Law, one dilatory, and delinquent in his 
duty, or ſervice; and who thereby incurs the danger of 
the law, and is liable to have the writ egſavit brought 
againſt them. 

When it is ſaid, the tenant ceſſeth, it is meant, he ceaſeth 
to do his duty, or ſervice, to which he is bound. 

CESTRATUM; a work enamelled, or painted with a 
ceſtron. The word is alſo written CEROSTROTUM and 
ceroſtratum. 

CESTREUS, in Jchthyology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet 
kind, but having a much ſmaller and narrower head, 
and its ſides variegated with. much ſhorter longitudinal 
lines. It is eaten in many places, but is accounted 
much inferior to the mullet, See MULLET, | 

CESTRON, in Antiguity, the inſtrument wherewith they 
painted, or enamelled, in horn, or ivory, | 

CESTROPHENDONA, in the. Ancient Military Art, a 
compound kind of dart, or miſſire weapon, balanced 
with feathers like an arrow, and caſt by a large ſling; 
uſed chiefly by the Macedonians, in their wars under 
Perſeus, with the Romans. 

The word is compoſed of x:5p&», a ſort of dart called by 
the Latins tragula, and o@eovn, finda, a fling. Liv. lib. 


xl. p. 65. 
UM, in Botany. See Baſtard IAs NINE. 


Sometimesit denotes an 


CEST 

CESTRUM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 

given to a plant often mentioned, but very ill explained 

to us by the generality of writers, 

CESTUI, a French term, literally ſignifying be, or him; 

frequently uſed in our law writings, Ihus, 

CESTUL gut 711//t, is he who has lands in truſt, &c. com- 

mitted to another for his benefit. : 

CESTUI gui vie, one for whole life any lands or tenements 

are granted. 

CEsSTUI gui uſe, he to whoſe uſe another man is enfeoffed 

in land or tenements. | 

CESTUS, among Ancient Pots, a fine embroidered girdle 
worn by Venus, endowed with a faculty of charming, 

- 5 conciliating love, | 

e word is alſo written cum, and ce/fon + it comes 
from xzer05 a gtrdlez or other thing embroidered, or 
wrought with a needle ; derived, according to Servius, 
from wxevrew, pungere: whence alſo inceſius 3; a term\uſed 

at fiſt for any indecency by undoing the girdle, &c. 
but now, reſtrained to that between perfons near akin, 
See INCEST. 

Cxsrus, in Antiguitiy. See Cxsrus. 

CESURE, or CxsURA, in Poetry, Sce CRSURA. 

CETACEOQUS, in Nataral Hiſtory, a term applied to all 
large ſea-fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear a reſemblance 

.to the WHALE. | 
The word is formed of cetas, a whale. 

Cetaceous, in a proper ſenſe, denotes only thoſe large 
. fiſh which are viviparous, or breed their young within 
© their own bodies; and have no gills, but lungs, with 

which they breathe like quadrupeds ; having but one pair 


of fins, and giving ſuck to their young, Hought. Collect. 
Ne 531. tom. ili. p. 272, & ſeq. . 
/ 1 Theſe 
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"Theſe ſcarce differ in any thing from quadrupeds, ex- 
cept'the want of feet. "They have no atR-bladder ; but 
are enabled by the air they receive into the lungs in re- 
ſpiration, to render their bodies equiponderant to water. 
Ctaceous, in the ordinary uſe, is extended to all larger 
fiſh, called by the Latins belluz mating, or ſea-beaſts. 

In which view, cetaceous fiſhes are divided into greater, 
including the whale kind, my ſo called; and ler, 
to which belong the porpoife, ſhark, dog-fiſh, &c. 
Theſe latter are more propetly called tartilaginous fiſhes. 
The ſea - fox is ranked by authors in the clafs of cetaceous 
cartilaginons fiſhes, not flat, called alſo GaLEoOL # ; whoſe 
ſpecific difference conſiſts in this, that they have two li- 
vers, five gills, or branchie, on each fide, and tufts hang- 
ing from the fins, which in the males are under the belly 
on each fide the navel, : 

Of the cetaceous kind, properly ſo called, there are divers 
ſpecies : ſome without teeth, or tube to caſt up water; 
others with teeth and a water-tube ; and others with a 
large long horn. 

The horn uſually called the unicorn's horn, is found to be 
the tooth of a cetaceous fiſh in the icy fea, called narval. 
CETERACH, in Botany, an oflicinal, agglutinant plant; 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated aſplenium 
and ſcolapendrium. 

This plant ſtands recommended as an excellent diuretic, 
and a promoter of the menſes. The whole plant is to be 
uſed, and ſhould be gathered in the month of Septem- 
ber. It is given by ſome in jaundices, in quartan agues, 
and in obſtructions of the ſpleen ; but it is much neg- 
lected in the preſent practice. In ſome parts of Eſſex, 
where it is common on the walls of their churches, and 
on the rombs in the church-yards, the common people 
tell us wonders of its effects in the ſtone. 

CETERIS paribus. See CzTER1s paribus. 

CETRA, in Antiquity, a ſmall leathern ſhield, uſed by the 
ancient Spaniards, Moors, and even Britons. 

The African cetræ are ſaid by Pliny to have been impene- 
trable, and made of elephants ſkins. 

The cetra was much the ſame with the FELTa. Whence 
Livy calls the Macedonians peltafie, cetrati. 

CETUS, in A/ironomy, the I hale; a large conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the wa- 
ter of Aquarius, 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Cetus, in Ptolemy's Cata- 
logue, are twenty-two; in Tycho's, twenty-one ; in He- 
velius's, forty-five; in the Britannic Catalogue, ninety- 
ſeven. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magni- 
tudes, &c. whereof, are as follow. 
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In the mandible of Cetus is a variable ſtar, which appears 
and difappears periodically, paſſing through the feveral 
degrees of magnitude, both increaſing and diminiſhing, 
in about 333 days. Hevel. in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 66. p. 
2028. Marald. in Mem. Acad. Science. an. 1719. p- 
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 Cervus, in [chthyolegy. 

' CEVADILLA, in 2 
for the her deum 
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See WraLr. 1 a 
ofany, a name uſed by fome authors 
cum Indicum, or Indian Guſtie 


CEURAWATH, 


CHA 


CEURAWATHY, the name of a particular ſect of Baniatis 

in the Eaſt Indies, who hold the metempſychoſis with- 
ſo much ſuperſtition, that they will nct kill the leaſt in- 
ſect; their prieſts carry a piece of linen over their 
mouth, that no flies may enter. All the other ſects of 
Banians have an averſion for thisz and continually ex- 
hort their auditors to ſhun all diſcourſe and converſatio 

with them. See Banians. 5 

CHA, in Commerce, a ſilk ſtuff very thin and light, made 
in China, which molt commonly ferves the inhabitants 
for a ſummer dreſs; it is ſomewhat like our taffeties or 
luſtrings. 

CHAA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
tea-tree. | 

CHABNAM, or Ros EE, in Commerce, a kind of muſlin or 
cotton linen, very clear and fine; it comes from the 
Eaſt Indies, particalarly from Bengal. 

CHACE. See Cnase. 

CHACING. See CHASING. 

CHACK, in the Manege, is taken in the ſame ſenſe as 
beat upon the hand ; it is applied to a horſe when his head 
is not ſteady, but he toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes it all 
of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the bridle. Turkiſh 
horſes have this fault frequently. We ſay, they beat upon 
the hand; and neither the beſt bits, nor the beſt hand, can 
ever fix their heads. Croats, or Croatian horſes, are 
alſo ſubject to chack upon the hand; which proceeds 

from this, that their bars are too ſharp and ridged, or 
edged, ſo that they cannot bear the preflure of a bit, 
though ever ſo gentle. If a horſe had not too ſenſible, 
or too tender a mouth, he would not beat upon the 
hand: but in order to fix and ſecure his head, you need 
only to. put under his noſe-band a ſmall flat band of 

tron, bent archwiſe, which anſwers to a martingale. 
This will hinder him to beat upon the hand, but will 
nat break him of the habit ; for as ſoon as the martingale 
is taken off, he will fall into the ſame vice again. 

CHACOON, or Cracone, a kind of dance, in manner 
of a faraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by 
them from the Moors. The baſs always conſiſts of four 

notes, with three crotchets in a bar, which proceed in 

conjunct degrees: and whereon they make divers con- 
cords and couplets, with the ſame burden. 
The word is formed of the Spaniſh chacena, which may 
probably be derived from the Perſian act, a king, thus 
intimating that this might have been a coyal dance; not, 
as others pretend, from the Italian Cecone, a blind man, 
the inventor, 

CHADCHOD, in Ji Antiquity, Ezekiel mentions 
chadchod among the ſeveral merchandizes which were 
brought to Tyre. The old interpreters not very. well 
knowing the meaning of this term, continued it in their 
tranſlation. Sr. Jerom acknowledges that he could not 

. diſcover the ſigniſication of it. 
it pearls; others think that the onyx, ruby, carbuncle, 
cryſtal, or diamond is meant by it. Ezek. chap. xxvii. 
ver. 16. Calmet. Dict. Bibl. in voc. 

CHL cancrorum. See Crans claws. 

CHAAROPHY LLUM, in Botany. See CHERVIL. 

CHARUS, in 7chthyology, a name given by Strabo, and 
ſome other of the old Greek writers, to the fiſh we now 
call the capri/cus. Rondeletius and Salvian were the firſt 
who propeily deſcribed this filh. See GoAaT-f/h. 

CHATIA, iu Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of inſects of 

the apteria kind, without any viſible limbs. Du: 

Tue chetia reſembles a hair, or a piece of fine thread; 
its ſurface is ſmooth, its body rounded, and. very 
der. It is called in Engliſh the hair-worm. Hill's Hiſt. 
Anim. p. 14. 

CH.AZTODON, in 1chthyo/ogy, the name of a genus of the 
acanthopterygiousor thoracic fiſnes; the characters of which 

are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each fide 
contains five. or fix ſmall bones; the body is compreſſed, 
broad, thin, and ſhort; the back has but one fin, which 
reaches all along it: the tail is large, and there are in 
all ſix fins beſide it; the mouth is ſmall, the lips may be 
opened and extended, but naturally they cover a part of 
the teeth: the teeth in the jaws are oblong, contiguous 
to each other, and flexile ; the ſcales are rough; and 
the eyes are not covered with the ſkin of the head. 
'There are ſeveral ſpecies. 
The name is derived from xaira, @ thin filament, and 
oo, a tooth; and expretiles that the teeth may be di- 
vided into thin and fine filaments, reſembling, briſtles. 

CHAFE, or Cyaring of a rope, in Sea-Language, is (aid 
of a rope that is galled or fretted, or when the rope runs 
againſt any thing. 

The cable is chafed in the hawſe, ſiguiſies that it is fretted 
or begun to be worn out there. 


Cliart-//ax, or CHAUBFKE-/[/ax, an officer in CHAN- 


CERY, whole buſineſs it is to fit the wax for the ſealing of 
writs, patents, and other iuſtruments iſſued thence. 


The Chaldee interprets 


len- 


CHAFF ERV, or Cu Are kx, in the [ron- 7 
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CHAFF, in Huſbandry, the liuſks of the corn, ſeparated 
by ſcreening or winnowing it. It ſignifies alſo the rind 
of corn; and ſtraw cut ſmall for the uſe of cattle; 


CHAFFEKR, in Zoology, a ſpecies of beetle. See SCAn A - 
Bus. : '1 


CHAFFERCONNERS, in Commerce, printed linens ma- 


nufactured in the Great Mogul's dominions. They are 
imported by the way of Surit ; and are of the numbet of 
thoſe linens prohibited in France. 
CHAFFERS, in our Statutes, ſeem to ſigniſy wates or 

merchandize. 3 Edw. IV. c. 4. 
The original French of the ſtatute is — * 

| Vorks, the name 

of one of the two principal ſorges. The other is called 
the finery. When the iron has been wrought at the finery 
into what is called an ancony or ſquare maſs, hammered 
into a bar in its middle, but wich its two ends rough, 
the buſineſs to be done at the chafery is the reducing the 
whole to the ſame ſhape, by hammering down theſe 
rough ends to the ſhape of the middle part: 


CHAFFINCH, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the rrin- 


GILLA, with a ferruginous breaſt; the wings black; 
ſpotted with white, | 


CHAGREEN, or Crnacrivn, in Coniercd, See SHa- 


GREEN. 


CHAIN, Catena, a ſeries of ſeveral rings; or links, fitted 


into one another. | 

There are chains of divers matters, ſizes, and forms, and 

for divers uſes. = Ports, rivers, ſtreets, &c; are cloſed 

with iron chains : rebellious cities are puniſhed by taking 
away their chains, and barriers. 

The arms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains or, in a 

field gules. The occaſion hereof is referced to the kings 

of Spain leagued againſt the Moors; who having gained 

a celebrated victory againit them in 1212, in the diftri- 

bution of the ſpoils, the magnificent rent of Miralmu- 

min fell to the king of Navarre ; as being the firſt that 
broke and forced the chains thereof. 

CHAIN, à gold, is one of the ornaments or badges of the 

dignity of a lord mayor of London; and remains to the 
perſon, after his being diveſted of that magiſtrature, as 
a mark that he has paſſed the chair. 
Something like this, Chorier obſerves, obtained among 
the ancient Gauls : the principal ornament of their peo- 
ple in power and authority was a gold chain which they 
wore on all occaſions; and even in battle, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the common ſoldiers. Hiſt. de Dauph. lib. 
iii. p. 130. 

CHAIN alto denotes a kind of ſtring, or twiſted wire ; ſerv- 
ing to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other valuable 
toys upon. The invention of this piece of curious work 
was owing to rhe Engliſh : whence, in foreign countries, 
it is denominated the Exgliſ chain. It was ſome time 
before fortignors underiook to imitate them, and at laſt 
with no extraordinary ſucceſs : thoſe of Paris have come 
neareſt, Theſe chains were at firſt uſually either of ſilvet 
or gold, ſome of gilt copper; the thread or wice of each 
kind mult be very fine. 

For the fabric, or making of theſe Cnhaixs; a part of the 
wire is folded into little links of an oval form; the longeſt 
diameter about three lines; the ſhorteſt, one. Theſe, 
after they have been exaCtly ſoldered, are' again folded 
into two; and then bound together, or interwoven, by 
means of ſeveral other little threads of the ſame thick- 
neſs; fome whereof, which paſs from one end to the 
other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff; and the others, which 
paſs tranfverfe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thou- 
ſand little links in a chain of four pendants; which are, 
by this means, bound fo equally, and withal fo firmly 
together, that the eye is deceived, and takes the whole 
to conſiſt of one entire piece. 

CHAN is alſo a kind of meaſure in France, applied to 
fewel-wood, theaves of corn in eſtimating the tythes, 
hay, and horſes. Theſe meaſures are divided variouſly, 
according to the uſes for which they are intended. 

CH ain-pump. See PUMP, and Bur- Pu ur. 

CHain«/bet, in War, two bullets, or rather half- bullets, 
linked together by a chains Their uſe at ſea is to ſhoot 
down yards, or maſis; or to cut the rigging of a ſhip. 

Crain, in Surveying, is a MEASURE, conſiſting of a cer- 
tain number of liaks of iron wire, uſually a hundred ; 
ſerving to take the dimenſions of fields, &c. 

This is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium of the 
ancients. | 
The chain is of various dimenſions, as the length or 
number of links varies : that commonly uſed in meaſur- 
ing land, called Gunter's chain, is in length four poles or 
122 or ſixty- ſix feety or a hundred links ; each link 
being ſeven inches 423. Whence it is eaſy to reduce 
any number of thoſe links to feet, or any number of feet 
to links. ; | 
and 


Vol. I. Ne 63. 


| 


| This chain is entirely 1 to Engliſh meaſures ; 


9 its 


its chief convenience is in finding readily the numbers 
contained in a given field. When the proportions of 
ſquare feet and acres differ, the chain to have the ſame 
advantages as Gumter's chain, muſt alſo be varied. Thus 
in Scotland, the chain ought to be of 74 feet, or 24 


Scotch ells, if no regard be had to the difference be- 
tween the Scotch and Engliſh foot : but if regard be had 


to this difference, the Scotch chain ought to conſiſt of | 


74% Engliſh feet, or 74 ſeet 4 inches, and + of an inch. 
This chain being divided into a hundred links, each of 
theſe will be 8723 3 inches. See Foot and ACRE. 
"That ordinarily uſed for large diſtances, is in length a 
hundred feet : each link one foot. 2 

For ſmall parcels, as gardens, &c. is ſometimes uſed a 
ſmall chain of one pole, or fixteen feet and a half length: 

» each link one inch 43+. 

Some in lieu of chains uſe ropes ; but theſe are liable to 
ſeveral irregularities ; both from the different degrees of 
moiſture, and of the force which ſtretches them. 
Schwenterus, in his Practical Geometry, tells us, he 
has obſerved a rope ſixteen feet long, reduced to fifteen 
in an hour's time, by the mere falling of a hoar froſt. 
To obviate theſe inconveniencies, Wolfius direCts, that 
the little ſtrands whereof the rope conſiſts be twiſted 
contrary ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil; 
and when dry, drawn through melted wax. A rope 
thus prepared, will not get or loſe any thing in length, 
even though kept under water all day. 

Uſe of the Ca ain in Surveying. The manner of applying the 
chain in meaſuring lengths, is too popular to need de- 
ſcription. In entering down the dimenſions taken by 
the chain, the chains and links are ſeparated by a dot; the 
former being integers, and the latter decimals: thus a 
line Gxty-three chains fiſty-five links Jong, is written 
63.55. If the links be ſhort of ten, a cypher is prefixed, 
thus 10 chains, 8 links, are written 10.08. 

To find the arca of a field, c. the dimenſions whereof are given 
in CHains and links. iſt. Multiply the links by one an- 
other, according to the rules referred to under AREA 
and from the product cut off five figures towards the right; 
which is nothing more than dividing by 100000, the 
number of ſquare links in an acre: thoſe remaining on 
the leſt will be acres. ' 2dly, Multiply the five figures 
cut off by four, the number of roods in an acre; and 
cutting off five again from the product on the right, thoſe 
remaining on the left will be roods. Laſtly, Multiply 
the five thus cut off by forty, the fourth part of the ſquare 

* perches in an acre; and cutting off five, as before, on 
the right, thoſe remaining on the left are ſquare 
perches. 

T's take an angle DAE (Tab. Surveying, fig. 1.) by the CHAIN. 
Meaſute a ſmall diſtance from the vertex A along each 
leg, v. g. to 4 and c then meaſure the diſtance dc : to 
lay this down, draw AE at pleaſure, and from your 
ſcale ſet off the diſtance meaſured on it. See SCALE. 
Then taking in your compaſſes the length meaſured on 
the other ſide, on the vertex A, as a centre, deſcribe an 
arch de; and on the point c, as a centre, with the mea- 
ſured diſtance of c a, deſcribe another arch a b. Through 
the point where this interfects the former arch, draw a 
line AD. So is the angle plotted and its quantity, if 
required, may be meaſured on a line of chords. See 
Chop. | | 

To take the plan or plot of any place, as ABCDE (fig. 2.) by 

the CHAIN. Draw a rough ſketch of the place by the ehe; 
and meaſuring the ſeveral ſides AB, BC, CD, BE, 
enter down the lengths on the reſpeQtive lines; then if 
the plan be to be taken within-ſide of the place, inſtead 
of meaſuring the angles, as before, meaſure the diagonals 
AD, BD. Thus will the figure be reduced into three 
triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, as in the former 
caſe ; and may be laid down on paper, according to the 
method above. | 
If the plan be to be taken without-ſide the place, the 
angles muſt be taken thus; v. g. for the angle BCD, 
produce the lines BC and CD to any certain equal di- 
ſtance; v. g. to a and &, five chains: aad meaſure the di- 
ſtance of ab. Thus have you an iſoſceles triangle C a b, 
wherein the angle a CBC its oppoſite one is had: 
thus is the quantity of BCD found, and the angle laid 
down as before. Kors 1 | 

By the CHAIN to find the diflance between two objefts inacce/- 

fible in reſpect of each other. From ſome place, as C ( fig. 4.) 
whence the common diſtance to each object A and B, is 
acceſſible in a right line; meaſure the diſtance CA, 

which ſuppoſe fifty chains; and continue the line to D, 
viz. fifty more ; meaſure alſo B C, which ſuppoſe thirty 
chains ; and produce the line to E, viz. thirty more. 
Thus will be formed the triangle CDE, equal and ſimi- 

lar to the triangle ABC; conſequently. the diſtance 
DE, being meaſured, will give the inacceffible diſtance 
required, M N 51 i 


— 
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By the CHAIN to find the diſtance of an inacteſſible bjef, v. 
the breadth of a river. om 92 84 —＋ dow ha © | 
five feet high, perpendicularly, having a flit a-top, with 
a ſtraight piece of wire, or the like, two or three inches 
long, put through the ſame. This is to be flipped up 
or down, till, looking along it, you find it point full on 
the other ſide of the river; then turning the pole with 
the wire in the ſame direction, obſerve the point on the 
dry land, to which it points when looked along as be- 
fore : meaſure the diſtance from the pole to this laſt 
point z it is the ſame with that of the firſt required. 

CHAINS, catenæ, in Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, denote collections 
of ſuch theological opinions and ſcriptural interpreta« 
tions, as had been received by the ancient doors of the 
church, See Satan | 

Cnains, hanging in, a kind of puniſhment inflited on 
murderers. By ſtat. 25 Geo. II. c. 37. the judge ſhall 
direct ſuch to be executed on the next day but one, un- 
leſs Sunday intervene ; and their bodies to be delivered 
to, the ſurgeons to be diſſected and anatomized : and he 
may direct them afterwards to be hung in chains. During 
the interval between ſentence and execution, the priſon- 
er ſhall be kept alone, and ſuſtained only with bread and 
water. Tne judge, however, hath power to refpite the 
execution, and relax the other rettraints of the act. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 20. 


 CHains, in Ship-building, are thoſe irons by which the 


ſurouds of the maſts are made faſt to the chain-wales. Top- 
CHAIN. See Por- chains. 

CHAIN-WALES, in a ſhip, are the broad timbers which are 
made projecting horizontally from her ſides, to which, 
with chains, the ſhrouds are faſlened, and by them ſpread 
out, the better to tecure the maſts. 

CHAIR, Cathedra, was anciently uſed for the pulpit, or 
ſuggeitum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the people. 

It is (till applied to the place whence profeſſors and re- 
=” in univerſities deliver their lectures, and teach the 
ciences to their pupils: thus, we ſay, the profefſor's 
chair, the doctor's chair, &c. 

CHAIR, curule, was an ivory ſeat placed on a car, wherein 
were ſeated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to 
whom the honour of a triumph had been granted. 

Caalr, ſedan, a vehicle ſupported by poles, wherein per- 
ſons are carried ; borne by two men. There are two 
hundred chairs allowed by act of parliament ; and no 
perſon is obliged to pay for a hackney-chair, more than 
the rate allowed by the act for a hackney-coach driven 
two third parts of the ſaid diſtance. 9 Ann. c. 23. { 8. 
Their number is ſince increaſed by 10 Ann. c. 19. and 12 
Geo. I. c. 12. to four hundred. See Hactney-CoaAchxs. 

CHAIR is alſo applied by the Romaniſts to certain feaſts, 
held anciently in commemoration of the tranſlation of the 
ſee, or ſeat of the vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. 

The perforated chair, wherein the new-eleQted pope is 
placed, F. Mabillon obſerves is to be ſeen at Rome: but 
the origin thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly 
done, to the adventure of pope Joan ; but ſays there is 
a myſtery in it; and it is intended, ſorſooth, to explain ta 
the pope thole words of Scriptuxe, that Gd draws the 


or from out of the duſt and mire. 
CHAIRMAN, the F&ESIDENT, or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, 


company, &c. 

We ſay the chairman of a committee, &c. 

CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot, or cala. 

Aurelius Victor relates, that Trajan firſt introduced the 

uſe of poſt- chaiſes: but the invention is generally aſcribed 

to Auguſtus; and was probably only improved by Tra- 
jan, and ſucceedivg emperors. Goth, in Cod. Theodoſ. 

tom. ii. p. 506, &c. 

CHALAPA, in Botany and the Materia Medica, is a name 

iven to JALAP. 

CHALASTIC Medicines, ars ſuch as have the faculty of 
relaxing the parts; when, on account of their exttaordi- 
nary tenſion, or ſwelling, they occaſion pain. 

The word comes from xaxase, 1 relax. 

Of this kind are butter, and many oils, &c. 
CHALASTICUM l, in the Materia Medica, a name 

given by ſome writers to the ſal gem. 

CHALAZA, among Naturali/ts, a white knotty kind of 
ſtring at each end of an EGG, formed of a plexus of the 
fibres of the membranes whereby the yolk and white ate 
connected together. 

Its uſe, according to Hervey, is to be as it were the poles 
of this microcoſm, and the connexion of all the mem- 
' branes twiſted and knit together: whereby the liquors 

are not only conſerved, each in its place, but alſo in its 

due poſition to the reſt. 

Dr. Derham adds, that they alfo ſerve to keep one and 

the ſame part of the yolk uppermoſt, let the egg be 

turned which way it will; which is done by the follows 
ing mechaniſm: the chalaa & are ſpecifically hcavier than 
the whites wherein they ſwim ;; and being braced to the 

| membrane 


membrane of the yolk, a little out of the axis, they cauſe 
one fide of the yolk to be heavier than the other. The 

olk being thus by the chalaze made buoyant, and kept 
wimming in the midſt of two whites, is by its own 
heavy fide kept with the ſame fide always uppermoſt : 
which uppermoſt fide he imagines to be that whereon the 
cicatricula lies. | 

CHALAZIAS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſmall 
ſtone, deſcribed by Pliny and other ancient writers, and 
ſaid to have been of the ſize and colour of a common 
hail-ſtone, and of the hardneſs of the diamond. It was 
probably no other than the ſmall pebble-cryſtals of the 
Indies, which are at this time frequent on the ſhores of 
rivers there, from the bigneſs of a large pin's head to 
that of a pea; and as they lie in great cluſters together, 
without any other ſtones among them, they make a ſort 

of coarſe ſand, which much reſembles a cluſter of hail- 
ſtones. 

CHALAZITES, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by ſome 
to the chalazias. 

CHALCANTHUM, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name uſed by 

many -authors to ſignify the ſubſtance called by others 
CHALCIT1S- 
Chalcanthum has been uſed as the generical name of a ſet 
of foſſils; the characters of which are, that they are 
compound or metallic ſalts, of a coarſe and irregular 
ſtructure, conſiderably hard, and naturally impure and 
opake ;; in which they differ from the native vitriols, 
which are fine, of a regular ſtructure, and naturally pure 
and pellucid. 

CuarcanTHUM, in Medicine, the ſame with viTR1IOL. 
Some have alſo uſed cha/canthum corruptly for coLco- 
THAR, or VITRIOL rubificd. 

CHaLCANTHUM chlorum, in the Materia Medica, a name 
given by ſome of the old Greek writers to the melanteria, 
a yellowiſh vitriolic mineral, which turned black on be- 

ing wetted with common water. 

CHALCAS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogyntia 
claſs : the calyx of which is ſeparated into five ſegments, 
and the corolla bell-ſhaped, with unguiculated petals. 

CHALCEDONIUS, che name of a medicine deſcribed by 
Galen: and directed by him to be infuſed into the cars, 
in inveterate diſorders of that part. | 

CHALCEDONY. See CaLcebony, 

CuALckbos , in the 6 Trade. See GL as8-chalcedony. 

CHALCEMBOLON, in Antiquity, a ſhip, the roltrum of 
which was of braſs. 

The word is compounded of xamxts, braſs, and euConov 
roſtrum. 

CHALCH US, in Ichthyo/ogy, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to the fiſh which we call the DOREE. It ſcems 
to have obtained both theſe names from its colour ; the 
one from the word chalcos, braſs; and the other from 
doree, gilded. 

CHALCIDIC, Cnalrcipicum, or CHALCEDONIUM, in 
the Ancient Architecture, a large magnificent hall belong- 
ing to a tribunal or court of juſtice. 

Feſtus ſays, it took its name from the city Chalcis ; but 
he does not give the reaſon. Philander will have it to 
be the court, or tribunal, where affairs of money and 
coinage were regulated; ſo called from xaaxcs, braſs, 
and dun, juſtice. Others ſay, the money was ſtruck in 
it; and derive the word from xxaos, and 9:xes, houſe. 

In Vitruvius, it is uſed for the auditery of a BASILICA : 
in other of the ancient writers, for a hall, or apartment, 

Where the heathens imagined their gods to eat. 

CHALCIDICA lacerta, in Zoology, a ſort of ſerpent, ſo 

called from its reſemblance in colour to the calcedony. 
Its bite is ſucceeded by a pellucid tumour, which bas a 
kind of ſhining blackneſs at the margin. Drank in wine, 
it cures its own bite, according to Paulus Ægineta. It 
is alſo called ſeps. | 

CHALCIDICUM, in Antiquity, ſometimes denoted a 
dining- room. See CHALCIDIC, 

_ CHALCIS, in Jchthyology, a name by which ſome have 

called the pilchard ; called by others celerinus, and apua 
membras. See PILCHARD. 

CuaLcis was alſo the name given by Ariſtotle, Alian, 
Appian, and the other Greek writers, to the common 
herring. See CLUPEA. 

CHALCITARIUM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
a name given by the Greeks of the middle ages to the 
colcothar, or calcanthum. Some have applied it to the 
CHALCIT1S alone, but others, make it expreſs the vi- 
triols in general. It is derived from the Arabian word 
colcothar. 

CHALCITIS, a kind of vitriolic mineral, reddiſh like 
copper, friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within, 
It has the taſte of the blue vitriol of copper, and diſſolves 
very eaſily in aqueous liquors. There are two other mi- 
nerals, called mzſy and ſory, very much like the chalcitis. 
In effect, the ancients confounded them together; and 
not only the miſy and ſory, but alſo the MELANTERIA ; 
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or rather, they imagined- a ſucceſſive tranſmutation of 
the four minerals, which began with chaleitis, then be- 
came miſy, than melanteria, and laſtly ſory, where it fixed. 
The generality have eſteemed it one of the loſt foſſils of 
the ancients, though its name ſtili ſtands in the pteſerip- 
tion for the Venice treacle. This is, however, as erro- 
neous an opinion as the other; the true chalcitis of the 
ancients being yet exiſtent, and in the Turkiſh domini- 
ons commonly known, and in frequent uſe as a medi- 
cines The Turks calcine it in a ſtrong fire, after- 


wards give it internally as a powerful aſtringent; and, 
it is ſaid, with great ſucceſs. 


There is no doubt but that this is the very ſubſtance de- 
ſcribed by the ancient Greeks, under the name chalcitis; 
the deſcription of Dioſcorides perfectly agreeing with, 
and very well expreſſing it. He accounts it one of the 
more ſlightly corroſive medicines, and recommends the 
external uſe of it in collytiums, and in hzmorrhages, in 
an eryſipelas, and in the herpes. But the ancients ſeem 
not to have known the uſe of it internally ſo eatly as in 
theſe times; though among the Romans it was well 
known allo in internal preſcription, and made an ingre- 
dient in the famous theriaca Andromachi. 

The moderns make theſe four diſtinct matters z though 
the chief difference hetween them is ſuppoſed to lie in 
the different tenuity or groſſneſs of their ſubſtance. 
Some ſay, the Mis is formed on the chalcitis, as vetde- 
griſe on copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that chalcitis 
is formed in the fame manner on the soRv. 

This is certain, they are all found in copper mines: but 
the modern druggiſts know little of any of them. 

The chalcitis is brought from Germany: it is very cauſtic 
and eſcharotic. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of 
Venice treacle: in lieu of it is frequently ſubſtituted 
chalcanthum rubihed, or copperas. 

Chalcitis and colcothar were of the ſame (ignification ; they 
expreſſed a vitriolic mineral, which Avicenna tells us 
was yellow. It was a kind of what he calls alzagiat, or 
zagi, a word expreſling all the vitriolic minerals in gene- 
ral: the other ſorts of which were, the calcadis, which 


was white; the calcanthum, which was green; and the 
SORY, which was red. 


CHALCOGRAPHY, the art of ENGRAVING on copper 


and braſs, 
CHALCOLIBANON, a word mentioned in the Apoca- 


lypſe of St. John, and very much miſunderſtood by the, 
interpreters, who generally render it braſs; but the word 
will bear no ſuch fignification. When the name of a 
metal is prebxed to ſome other word, it only denotes 
the thing mentioned after the metal to be of the colour 
of that metal. This word is formed of xa, braſs, 
and olibanum, frantincenſe. We have many parallel com- 
pounds, and all underſtood in the ſame way, the name 
of the metal only exprefling the thing to be of its co- 
lour : thus chry/omela are are apples of the colour of gold, 


&c. This, therefore, can only ſignify frankincenſe of 
the colour of braſs, that is, yellow. 


CHALCOMUIA, the braſs fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the 


name of a fly, whoſe wings are of the colour of poliſhed 
braſs. It is of the carnivorus kind, feeding on other 
flies, beetles, and on the bodies of ſerpents, when dead ; 


whence it has been alſo called by ſome ophioborus ; others 
have called it he/ychicus. 


CHALCOPHTHONGUS, in Natura! Hiftory, a word 


uſed by Plivy, and other writers, as the name of a pecu- 
liar ſpecies of marble, which was vecy hard, and of a 


deep black colour, and when ſtruck upon, ſounded like 
braſs. 


CHALCOSMARAGDUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name 


given by the ancients to what they called a ſpecies of 
the emerald, found about the copper mines of the iſland 
of Nn and of a duſky appear ance, and veined with 
ellow. 
The ancients were very indeterminate in the characters 
of the gems, and one or other of them have called almoſt 
every . ſtone in the world an emerald. This was 
probably only a dirty green ſpar or cryſtal tinged with 


copper, and ſuch as we daily find about our own copper 
mines. 


CHALCUS, among the Ancient Greek Phyſicians, a weight 


of about two grains, the ſame as reo/us or æreolum. 


CHALDEE, or CHAL DAI Language, that ſpoken by the 


Chaldeans, or people of Chaldea. 
The Chaldee is a dialect of the Hebrew. 


CHALDEE Paraphraſe, in the Rabbinical ſtyle, is called 


TARGUM. 


There are three Chaldee paraphraſes in Walton's Polyglot; 
viz. that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan ſon of Uzziel, and 


that of Jeruſalem. 
CHALDRON, CHaLDER, or CHAUDRON of coals, a dry 
Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped 


up, according to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guildhall, 
London. 


The 


r dr 
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The chaldron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. = On | | 


mip- board, twenty-one cbaldrons of coals are allowed to 
the ſcore. See CoAL, 


CHALEF, in the botanical writings of the ancient Arabs, | 
the name of a tree often occurring, and ſeldom explained. | 


The beſt account we have of the chalef or chalaf, is in the 
. writings of Proſper Alpinus on the Egyptian plants, wbo 
tells us, that it is a kind of willow, growing in Egypt 
. aud in Meſopotamia. 


wine in, in the euchariſt; and, by the Romanilts, in 
the mals. 
CHaALicz, or ings cores See SHELL. 
CHALINOS, in 
which is put into the mouth of a horſe. But it was, 
among the ancient phyſicians, alſo uſed to expreſs that 
part of the checks, which, on each (ide, is coniuguous 
to the angles of the mouth. 
CHALIZA, in the Fewi/h Cuſtoms, the ceremony whereby 
a woman who is left a widow, pulls off ber brother-1- 
law's ſhoes, who ſhould eſpoufe her, and by this means 
is allowed to be at liberty to marry whom ſhe pleaſes. 
The word ſignifies extraf:o vel exuuie. ; 
CHALK, the white foſſil ſubſtance, uſually reckoned a ſtone, 


but of a friable kind, which cannot therefore be po- 


liſhed as marble, &c. It is found alſo in powder, and 
has all the properties which characterize calcareous 
earths : but, Dr. Slate obſerves, that, when examined 
by the bydroftatical balance, it is found to want much 
of the weight and conſiſtence of a real ſtone : ſo that he 
thinks it more quſtly ranked among the earths. 


This he obſerves to be the cafe not only in chalk, but in 


various other bodies taken for granted to be ſtones; 
ſome whereof are nearer to earth than ſtone ; others 
nothing but earth, ſulphur, metal, &c. 

CHALK, alcaline or vulgar, called Creta, from the iſland of 
Crete, now Candia, where the beſt was formerly found, 
is of two ſorts; the firſt, a hard, dry ſtrong chalk, uſed 
for making LIME : the other, a ſoft, unctuous chalk, 
uſed to manure lands. 

'This ſort of chalk, uſed inſtead of marle by way of a ma- 
nure, is a very fine improvement for ſome ſorts of land, 
eſpecially the firſt time it is laid on. It changes the 
very nature of the ſoil, and makes it rich fora time; but 


it ſoon exhauſts itſelf, and requires dunging to keep it | 


in heart afterwards. A ſecond chalking will prove of 
very little benefit to thoſe lands which ſueceeded ever ſo 

well with the firſt, unleſs they have lain a long time to 
xecover themſelves after it. It is from hence that ihe 
farmers have their rite ſaying, that chalk makes a rich 
zenant, but a poor landlord. 
The beſt method therefore of uſing chalk, is to mix one 
Joad of it with two loads of dung or mud; this will 
make it not only a temporary, but a laſting advantage to 
the ground. It is the belt improvement for ſour and 
cold lands, and is obſerved always to do moſt good to 
thoſe lands that lie fartheſt off from any natural beds of 

it; the ground near chalk-beds partaking of theic nature 
though there is no chalk diſtinguiſhed in them by the 
eye. The common method of cha/king lands, is to lay 
twelve or fourteen load of chalt upon every acre, and 
this will ſometimes make the land bring very rich crops 
for fourteen or fifteen years together, 
It is belt ro carry the chalk upon a lay a year or two before it 
3s plowed up; by this means it will tweeten the ſurface 
of the earth, and will not work fo much downwards, as 

it will if plowed up at fhrit. It makes corn yield well; 
and when laid upon graſs ground, it makes the graſs 
fweet and rich ; and the cattle that feed upon it grow fat 
ſoon. The cows alſo that feed in theſe paſtutes, are ob- 
ferved to give better milk than ordinary, 
Chalk is found in large itrata, chiefly in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of Britain: ;ſo.that if a ſtraight line was drawn on a 
map from Dorcheſter to the coaſt of Norfolk, it would 
nearly include the chalky ſtrata of this ifland; for no con- 
fiderable quantity is dug beyond that line. 
They have a very caſy way of digging chalk in Kent. Ir 
lies on the ſides of hills, and the workman undermines 
it as far as he thinks proper; then digging a trench at 
the top, as far diſtant from the edge as the undermining 
goes at bottom, they fill this with water, and that ſoaks 
through in the ſpace of one night, and the whole flake 
falls down at once. | 
In other parts of the kingdom, chalk generally lies 
deeper, and they are often forced to dig for it in conſi - 
derable depths, and draw it up in buckets ; yet in theſe 
Places, belt cheap enough at the mouth of the pit to 
be worth buying, even to carry a great way, for manure. 
Hee 8011. | 
Chalk raiſes an efferveſcence with acid liquors, and is 
therefore deſervedly looked upon as an alcaline or ab- 
ſosbent carth. It is uſed with ſucceſs to allay the too 


»iiquity, the bit or that port of a bridle | 


ths. 


„ 


tough and clammy white matter, in which a geen num- 
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at atidity of the juices of che ſtomach, particulaß 
fo the diſeaſe — re called the rr 
in coughs ariſiug from a ſharp phlegm, bæmorrhages, 
and is faid to kill worms. In a word, the property of 
all alcaline earths is not only to abſorb acids, but to at. 
lay the acrimony of the fluids, and efpecially to teſtrain 
the violent motion of the bile, by detaining the ſalts and 
ſulphur thereof, in their fixed parts. Powdered chuls 


is given with milk, to prevent its growing acid on the 


CHALICE, the cup, or veſſel, uſed to adminiſter the | 


llomach; and externally it is commended for dryin 
wounds, ulcers,, and fiftures in the nipples. It is like. 
wife uſed by fugar-bakers, and in the manufacture of 
glaſs, and other mechanical operations. 
There are various kinds of chalk, uſually diftinguiſhed by 
their dillerent colours. 
CHALK, aſh and grey. See Mr LI4. | 
CHALK, black, a light eartby ſubltance, of a fine black cox 
lour, compact and laminated texture, and ſmooth (ur. 
face. It is cafily reduced into an impalpable loft pow- 
der, without hurting its colour: it becomes white with 
a reddiſh caſt in the fire, and very ſriable; and it is nei- 
ther diſſolved, nor loſes its colour, in acids. It ſeems 
to be of a flaty bituminous kind. This ſubſtance is 
uſed for drawing black lines on paper; and is in various 
ways very convenient for painters, both in oil and water 
colours. This uſeful earth is ſaid to come ſrom Italy aud 
Germany; but many parts of England and Wales tur- 
niſh ſubſtances, nearly, if not entirely, of the ſame quality, 
and equally ferviceable both for marking, and as black 
paints. - Such is the chalky ſubſtance called KILLOW. 
Sec Lewis's Commercium Phil. "Techn. p. 324. 
Wallerius lays, that in Sweden, near Huncberg, a black 
earth is found as diſfufible in water as Indian ink. 
CHALK, brown. See I'kK1rOLL. 
French CHALK. See MoRocTHEs. 
CHALK, /ungaus, See AGARIC 1mreral, and Lac lung. 
CHALK, red, an carth much uſed by painters and artificers, 
and common in the colour ſhops of London, and c- 
where. It is properly an indurated clayey ochre, ard is 
dug in Germany, Italy, Spain, and France, but in the 
greateſt quantity in Flanders. Its characters, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from other red earths, are thele: it is 
of a tine, even, and firm texture; very heavy, and ver 
hard; of a pale red on the outſide; but when broken, 
of a deep duſky chocol.te colour within. It dhe es 
firmly to the tongue, is perfectly inſipid to the taſte, and 
makes no effetveſcence with acids. It makes excellent 
crayons, but does not mix with oil. It is uſed in Germany 
medicinally, in hæmorrhages, dy ſenteries, a::d other fluxes, 
CHALK, ver, the Englith name of a kind of earth not 
properly a chalk. See ARGENTAR!A Creta. 
CHALK, yellow. See 1RIPOLI. 
CHALK-/tones, in Medicine, a term uſed for the concretions 
of calcateous matter in the bands and feet of people 
_ violently afflicted with the gout. Leewenhock has been 
at the pains of examining theſe by the micoſcrope. He 
divides them into three parts. The firſt part is com- 
poſed of various ſmall parcels of matter, looking like 
grains of white ſand: this is harder and drier, and alſo 
whiter than the rell. When examined with large mag- 
nifiers, theſe are found to be compoſed of oblong parti- 
cles, laid cloſely and evenly together : though the whoie 
{mall ſtones are opake, theſe component parts of them 
are pellucid, and reſemble pieces of horſe hair cut ſhort, 
only that they are ſomewhat pointed at both ends. Theſe 
are ſo extremely thin, that Mr. Leewenhock computes 
that a thouſand of them placed together would nut a- 
mount io the fize of one hair of our heads. 'I'be whole 
ſtones in this harder part of the cha, are not compoſed 
of theſe particles, but there are conſuſedly thrown among 
them ſome broken parts of other tub{lances, and in a few 
places ſome globulcs of blood and {mall remains of other 
juices. 
The ſecond kind of chalky matter is leſs hard and leſs 
white than the former, and is compoſed of frag:11euts or 
irtegular parts of thoſe obiong bodies which compole 
the firſt or hardeſt kind ; and theſe are mixed among 
tough and clear matter, interſperſed with the (mall and 
broken globules of blood diſcoverable in the former, but 
in much greater quantity. 
And the third kind appears red to the naked eye, and 
when examined with glafles, is found to be mere 


ber of globules of blood are interſperſed ; theſe give it 
the red appearance it bas, Phil. Tranf. N 168. p. 900. 
Sec an account of a great quantity of ch, matter pailed 
by a gouty perſon with his urine; and obſervations on 
the chalk of the joints of ſome gouty people ; in the Mem. 
of the A. D. 8. an. 1747. H. 56. and in che Coll. Acad. 
P. Err. tom. vii. p. 84. #1 
CHALKING, in our 0% Laws, ſeems to be ſome duty 
laid on merchandize; what it was particularly we do not 


| find : 
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Bud: but in the rolls of parliament it is faid, the mer- 
chants of the ſtaple require to be eaſed of divers new 

 impolitions, as cha/king, ironage, wharfage, &c. 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to a DUEL, or 
other combat. 

The word challenge was anciently tranſlated ralumnia. 
Challenges to fight, either by word or letter, or bearing 
ſuch challenges, are puniſhable, by ſine and impriſonment; 
and if they ariſe from gaming, the offender {hall forfeit 
all his goods to the crown, and be impriſoned two years. 
9 Ann. cap. 14. | 

CHALLENGE, in Law, is an exception made to jurors who 
are returned to paſs on a trial. 
Challenge to the jurors is either made to the array, or to 
the poll: to the array as when the whole number is ex- 
cepted againſt, . as partially impanelled, If the ſheriff be 
of affinity to either of the parties; or if any one or more 
of the jurors are returned at the nomination of either 
party, or for any other partiality, the array ſhall be 
quaſhed. To the poll, as when particulars are excepted 
againſt, as not indifferent. ; 

Theſe may be challenged, 1. Propter honoris reſpectum, as 
when a lord of parliament is impanelled. 2. Propter de- 
feflum, as in the caſe of an alien horn, which is defect 
of birth; or of a ſlave or bondinan, which is defect of 
liberty; or in caſe of inſufficient eſtate. This latter ex- 
ception has undergone ſeveral alterations by different ſta- 
tutes; but by 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 24. the qualih- 
cation is 1O/. per annum in England, and 6 /. in Wales, 
either of freehold or copyhold lands; and by 3 Geo. II. 
cap. 25. the holder of a lcaſe on life or lives, or for the 
term of five hundred years abſolute, of the clear yearly 
value of 20 J. per annum, is qualified to ſerve on juries» 
3. Propter affeftum, or on ſuſpicion of partiality : and 
this kind of challenge is principal or to the favour; in the 
former caſe the cauſe of ſuſpicion is obvious; and in the 
latter, when only ſome probable circumſtances of ſuſpi- 
cion are pleaded, which are to be determined by TR1- 
. ORS. 4. Propter deliftum, or on account of ſome crime, 
which diſqualifies the juror, by affecting his credit, as 
conviction of treaſon, felony, perjury, or conſpiracy : 
judgment of the pillory ; branding or whipping, out- 
lawry or excommunication z attaint of falſe verdict, or 
forgery, &c. 
Challenge to the jurors, is alſo divided into challenge princi- 
pal, and challenge per cauſe : i. e. upon cauſe or reaſon 
alledged. 
Challenge principal, otherwiſe called challenge peremptory, 
is what the law allows without cauſe alledged : or farther 
examination : thus, a priſoner at the bar, arraigned on 
felony, may peremptorily challenge twenty, one after an- 
other, alledging no cauſe but his own diſlike ; and they 
will be ſet aſide, and new ones choſen in their room. 
22 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. and 1 and 2 Ph. and Mar. cap. 
10. In caſe of high treaſon, no challenge peremptory was 
formely allowed; but by ſtat. 7 III. liberty is 
iven peremptorily to challenge thirty-five. 
Fer there ſeems to be a difference between challenge prin- 
cipal and challenge peremptory; the latter being only in 
matters criminal, and without any cauſe alledged ; the 
former moſtly in civil caſes, and with aſſigning ſome ſuch | 
cauſe, as being found true, the law allows: v. g. if either 
party alledge, that one of the jurors is the ſon, brother, 
* coulin, or tenant, of the other, the exception is good. 
Alſo in the plea of the death of a man, or in any action 
real or perſonal, where the debt or damages amount to forty 
Tthillings, it is a good challenge to a juror, that he cannot 
diſpend forty ſhillings per annum of freehold. 
Challenge upon reaſon or cauſe, is when the party does al- 
ledge ſome ſuch exception as is ſufficient upon acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of it; v. g. if the ſon of the ju- 
4 have married the daughter of the other party, or the 
like, 

CHarLENGE, in Hunting. When hounds, at firſt finding 
the ſcent of their game, prefently open, and cry, the 
huntſman ſay they challenge. 

 CHALYBEAT, in Medicine, ſomething that partakes of 
the nature of ſteel, or iron ; or that is impregnated with 

rticles of thoſe metals. See MINERAL waters, and 
INE. | 
Chalybeats a& chiefly as abſorbents, and deobſtruents. 
Iron, M. Lemery obſerves, is a mixture of an oily ſub- 
ſtance with a metallic matter; but the oil is predominant 
in the mixture; and between the parts mixed are large 
pores. Hence, iron becomes eaſily diſſolvable; and its oil 
eaſily diſengages itſelf : but when once decompounded, 
i. e. when once the oil is ſeparated from the pure, ferru- 
ginous, or metallic part, no diſſolvent has any effect on the 
caput mortuum. | 


Hence appears the abſurdity of that common practice, of 


calcining iron to ſuch a degree, as to convert it into what | 


the chemiſts call a crecus, or faffron. This operation | 


* 
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muſt of neceſſity take away all, or moſt of the oily ſuh- 
ſtance z and leave nothing but the indiſſoluble caput mor- 
tuum. The oil here ſeparated ould properly have been 
ſeparated by the heat of the ſtomach ; whence, accord- 
ing to Mr Lemery, it would bave carricd into the blood 
a new ſpirituous falutary juice: he obſerves allo, that 
iron acts as an abſorbent, ſrom the largeneſs of its pores, 
and the caſe wherewith all kinds of falis, even groſs ones, 
inſinuate themſelves into them i even ſcorbutic acids are 
abſorbed thereby, Farther, it is. not all, that peccant 
acids enter iron ; but in entering they alſo expel and ex- 
preſs that falutary juice, which is alſo put in motion, 
and diſpoſed to be evacuated by the natural heat. Thus 
is iron doubly advantageous, both by the oil it furniſhes 
the blood withal, and by the ſalts it frees it from. The 
action of the particles of a chalybcat, by their elaſticity, 
together with the momentum they give the blood by theic 
ponderoſity, make ic not only preferable to moſt other 
deob(truents, but alſo proper in other caſes : eſp e ally 
where there is a viſcidity of the juices: the Blood de- 
pauperated, and where the circulation is languid ; as in 
moſt hectie and hypochondriac caſes, 

CHAM, or Kha x, the title given to the ſovereign princes 

of Tartary. 

The word in the Perſian, ſignifies mighty lord; in the 
Sclavonic, emperor, Sperlingius, in his Diſſertation on 
the Daniſh term of majeſty, koning, king, thinks the 

' Tartarian cham may be well derived from it; adding, 

that in the North they ſay han, tonnen, konge, konning, &c. 
The term cham is alſo applied, among the Perſians, 
to the great lords of the court, and the governors of 
provinces. 

CHAMA, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a large genus of 
bivalve ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : they 
are uſually ſmooth, though in ſome places a little ru- 
goſe, and have in ſome few a number of ſpines: The 
valves of the ſhell are equal, elate, and convex, and the 
mouth gaping, not cloſing faſt, and even in all parts, as 
in the oyſter. 

The fiſh contained in this genus of ſhells, have all a hot 
taſte like that of pepper, and inflame the mouth in a 
troubleſome manner, The French have hence called 
them flames ana flammets, and in ſome parts of the ſame 
nation they are called lavignens and pelourdes. 

The ancients uſed the ſeveral ſpecies of this ſhell to en- 
grave figures on; and as they thought, could give 
the ſeveral parts of the engraved figure the colours of 
the ſeveral coats of the ſhell, by cutting deeper or leſs 
deep into it. Thus they could give the fle ſh of a man 
its natural white, and his garments a blue or a yellow, 
according to the nature of the ſpecies of chama they 
worked on. We find ſeveral of theſe antique works; 
and it is thought by ſome, that this was the firſt inven- 
tion of that ſort of engraved gem, which we call camea. 
The ſpecies of the chama are very numerous. Tab. of 
Shells, NT 18. 

CHAMADE, in War, a certain beat of a drum, or ſound 
of a trumpet, which is given the enemy as a ſignal, to 

inform them of ſome propoſition to be made to the com- 

mander, either to capitulate, or have leave to bury their 
dead, make a truce, or the like. 


Menage derives the word from the Italian chiamata, of 
clamare, to cry. 


CHAMABALANUS, in Botany, a name given by many 
of the Greek authors to the apios, from its having nu- 
merous tubera among its roots, buried under the ground. 
Some have explained the ſame word as a name of the 
bulbocaſtanum, or earth-nut, but it is wrong to confound 
two roots of ſuch very different characters together; and 
it does not appear that the Greek authors of note ever 
uſed it in any other ſenſe but as the name of the apios. 
The name pſeudo-apios has indeed been given by ſome 
'to the bulbocaſtanum roots, but it was a name founded 
ignorance, and likely to produce great errors. 


on 1 


CHAMZABATOS, in the Materia Medica, the name given 
by ſome to the common dewberry-buſh, or Rug us. 

CHAM/ZXCERASUS, in Botany. See HonEySUCKLE. 

CHAMACERASUS is alſo uſed by Dioſcorides, and ſome of 
the old botaniſts, for the a/tekengi, or, as we call it, the 
winter-cherry. It had this name from its fruit greatly 
reſembling a cherry, and the plant not growing up to a 
tree, but riſing only a little way from the ground. Care 
mult be taken in readin e botanical writers,” to 
diſtinguiſh when this plant is meant by the name chame- 
ceraſus, and when the ſhrub. 

CHAMAZCLEMA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the GROUND- ivy. 

CHAM ZCRISTA, in Botany. Sec CAssIA. 

CHAM ADAPHNE, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, 
and ſome other authors, call the vinca pervinca, or peri- 

winkle, and others the ſpurge-laurel. 


It is alſo uſed by Columna, and ſome other authors, for 
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the broad-leaved ruſcut, commonly called the Alexan- 


drian bay, LauRUs Alexandrina. See BUTCHER'S 
Broom. 


new genus of plants, not obſerved by former botanilts, 
and found frequently in boggy places, in the northern 
parts bf the world. The flowers conſiſt of one leaf cach, 
and are of the globoſe campaniform kind; the fruit 18 
divided into five cells, and contains very numerous, and 
very ſmall feeds, of a roundiſh ſhape z and the whole 
plant, in its manner of growth, much reſembles our So- 
jomon's ſeal. One thing very ſingular is obſerved in this 
Fant, which is, that ir retains its leaves all the winter, 
ut ſheds them in the middle of ſummer. In the latter 
end of May and beginning of June, the flowers ate ſeen 
to wither, and at this time there ariſe a number of new 
' ſhoots from the alæ of the lower leaves; theſe all riſe up 
to bear leaves, and by the middle of July are well co- 
verergd with them. lu the mean time the old leaves fall 
off, and the ſtalks of the former year are left naked, ex- 
tept that they have the fruit on them. The new ſhoots 
have, beſides leaves, the buds of the next year's flowers, 
and thoſe ſo perfect, that on opening them the minute 
parts of the ſtamina may be perceived. In Augult and 
September, when the cold comes on, the leaves become 
blackiſh, and the whole plant ſeems to be decaying , but 
in the ſucceeding fpring, as ſoon as the ſun has appeared 
bright for a few days, the leaves re-affume their tormer 
green, the whole plant ſeems to revive, and is ſoon ſeen 
covered with flowers, and exhibiting a beautiful appear- 
ance. The ſtalks of the former year die down to the ori- 
gin of theſe new ones; ſo that though the plant annually 
grows ſeveral inches in height, yet it is never the taller 
ſor its great age, as much dying of the height of a for- 
mer year as is added anew from the ſucceeding one. Act. 
Petrop. vol. i. p. 243. 
Buxbaum, who firſt deſcribed this plant, called it chame- 
daphne, the dwarf bay, from its low {tature, and its re- 
ſemblance to the common bay-tree in the ſhape of its 
leaves, which are oval and pointed. See ANDRO- 
MEDA. 
CHAM DROPE, in Botany, a name given by ſome of 
the ancient writers to the common GERMANDER, | 
CHAMA@©DRYS. See Ger MANDER. 
CHAMZE LEA, in Botany. Sec Winow-watl. 


— 


CH AMA LEON, in Zoology. See CAMELEON, 


CHAME®LEON, in Aſtronomy. Sec CAMELEON. 

CHamzr e£ow-thi/tle, in Botany, the name of a kind of 
thiſtle of which there are two kinds deſcribed by Dioſco- 
rides, and others of the ancient Greeks, and called the 


White and the black chamelcom-thiflles. The white cha- 


mæleon is an innocent plant, its root eſculent, and a gum 
which exfudates from it in the hot countries, not only 
innocent, but agreeable, the women uſing it to perfume 
their breath, and chewing it in their mouths as we do 
maſtic. 


It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome to find this plant thus men- 
eolent, and uſeful one; whereas Pliny | 


tioned as a ſafe, e 
and many other wricers have declared it to be a poiſon. 
"the later authors are to be excuſed in this, as having 
followed Pliny. The error of this author, who has miſ- 
led the others, may be eafily difcovered by tracing his 
Accounts up to the Greeks, from whom he borrowed the 
greater part of what we hnd in him, and whom he of- 
ten, as in this caſe, has copied careleſsly, and tranſlated 
badly. | 


CHAMZMORUS, in Botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower 
conſiſts of five leaves ; and the fruit is compoſed of many 
acini, in form of the wa nag þ 

There is only one fpecies of this plant known, which 


grows on the tops of the higheſt hills in the north part | 


of England, but cannot be cultivated in a garden by 
any art. 

CHAM AXNERTUM, in Botany. See WiLLow Herb. 

CHAM ZEPITYS, in Botany, Ground-pins, a ſpecies of 
GERMANDER, | 

CHAMERIPHES, in Botany, a name given by Pontedera 
to a genus of plants called by Linnzus CHAMAROPS. 

CH AMZRODODENDROS, Dwarf Ro/c-bay, a ſpecies 
of the KALMIa, according to Miller, and of the RKH0- 
DODENDRON in the Linnzean ſyſtem. 

CHAMAROPS. Sce Dua PALM. 

CHAMANIM, in the Fewi/h Antiquities, is the Hebrew 
name for that which the Greeks call pyræ ia, or pyrateria; 
and St, Jerom in Leviticus has 3 ſimulachra, in 
Iſaiah, delubra. Lev. ch. xxvii. ver. 30. Iſaiah, ch. 
xxvii, Ver. . SON 
Theſe chamanim were, according to rabbi Solomon, idols 
expoſed to the ſun upon the tops of houſes, Abenezra 
ſays, they were portable chapels or temples, made in 
form of chatiots, in honour of the ſun. 4 


CHAMEDAPHNE is alſo the name given by Buxbaum to a 
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What the Greeks call pyræia, were temples conſecrated 
to the ſun and fire, wherein a perpetual fire was kept up. 
They were built upon eminences, and were large enclo- 
ſures without covering, where the ſun was worſhipped. 
Herodotus and Strabo ſpeak of them; and the Guebres or 
worſhippers of fire in Perſia and the Indies have ſtill 
theſe pyræia. Strabo ſays, that in his time there were 
many of theſe temples to be ſeen in Cappadocia, conſe- 
crated to the goddeſs Anaita, and the god Homanus 
Anaita is, in all probability, the moon, aud Homanus 
the jun. Herod. lib. i. p. 87. Strab. lib. xv. 

The word chamanim is derived from chaman, which ſig- 

; nifies te fm. Calmet. 

CHAMARIM, a word mentioned in ſeveral places of the 
Hebrew Bible, and generally tranſlated the prieſts of the 
idols, or prieſts clothed in black, becauſe chamar ſignifies 
black, or blackneſs. 

. Camar, in Arabic, ſignifies the moon; Ifis is the fame 
deity, Grotius thinks the Roman prieſts called .cam;//; 
came from the Hetrew chamarim. They, among -the 
heathens, who ſacrificed to the infernal gods, were dreſſ- 
ed in black. - 

CHAM AXYLON, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors hove called the gnaphalium, or CUDWEED. 

CHAMBER, in Building, a member of a lodging, or piece 

of an apartment, ordinarily intended for fleeping in; 
and called by the Latins cubiculum. 
The word comes fiom the Latin camera; and that, ac- 
cording to Nicod, from the Grrek zavaga, vault or 
curve; the term chamber being originally confined to 
places arched over, | 


A complete apartment is to conſiſt of a hall, antecham- 
ber, chamber, and cabinet. 

As to the proportions of chambers, their length ſhould be 
to the breadth as 1 4 to 1, or ſome ſmall matter leſs, but 
ought never to exceed that proportion; and as for the 
height, it ſhould be three fourths of the breadth. The 
height of the chambers of the ſecond ftory, ſhould be a 
twelfth part leſs than the height of thole below; thus, if 
the height of the firſt ſtory be ſixteen feet, that of the 
ſecond will be fourteen feet eight inches. As to the 
height of the third ſtory, it ſhould be only three foutilis 
ot the ſecond. 

In building bed-chambers, regard ſhould be had as well to 
the ſituation of the bed, as to that of the chimney. For 
which reaſon, the chimney ought not to be placed juſt in 
the middle, but diſtant from it about two feet, or two 
and an half, in order to make room for the bed, which 
prevents this inequality from being diſcerned. Sce BED“ 

Chamber, 

CHAMBER, rope Cao of the Privy-CnanBeR are 
ſervants of the king, who are to wait and attend on him 
and the queen at court, and in their diverſions, pro- 
greſſes, & c. 

Six of theſe are appointed by the lord-chamberlain, to- 

gether with a peer, and a maſter of the ceremonies, to 

attend all ambaſſadors from crowned heads in their pub- 
lic entries. Their number is fifty. 

Their inſtitution is owing to king Henry VII. As a fin- 

we} maik of favour, they are powered to execute the 

eing's verbal command, and without producing any writ- 
ten order ; their perſon and character being deemed fuf- 
ficient authority. 0 

CHAMBER in policy, is uſed for the place where certain aſ- 
ſemblies are held; alſo for aſſemblies themſelvcs. 

Of theſe there are various kinds; fome eſtabliſhed for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice ; others for manners of com- 
merce, &c. Of the beſt kind among us was the 

Star-CHAMBER. Sce COURT of Star-Chamber. 

CHAMBER, Imperial, is a court of juriſdiaion held anci- 

ciently at Spites, but ſince transferred to Wertſlar; iu 

which are determined the-differences arifing among the 
* and cities of the empire. 

t was at firſt ambulatory in 1473. it was fixed at Aug(- 
burg, then re moved to Frankfort, and thence to Worms, 
in 1497 3 afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg and 
Ratiſbon; again to Worms and Nuremberg; and from 

this laſt to Ellingen; thence, in 1527, to Spices z where 

Charles V. rendered it ſedentary, in 1530. 
At its firſt inſtitution it conſiſted of fixteen aſſeſſors; but 
the Reformation enſuing, occaſioned the number to be in- 
creaſed ; by the treaty of Oſnabrug, in 1648, there were 
appointed fifty aſſeſſors; whereof twenty-four were to be 
proteſtants, and twenty-ſix catholics ;. beſides five pteſi- 
dents, two of them proteſtants, the reſt catholics. 
As the princes and circles of the empire are not always. 
exact in filling up the vacancies in this chamber, the 
_— wo the FO is now reduced to 28 a 
bis chamber has a right. of judging by appeal, and is the 
laſt reſort of all civil — Ke Gig . and ſubjects of 
the empire, in the ſame manner as the aulic council te- 
ſiding at Vienna. Proceſſes are here almoſt endleſs, - 
| accou 
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necount of the infinite number of ceremonies and forma- | 


lities where with they are embarraſſed. 
Tue imperial chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce 
ſentence, for fear of expoſing its awards to ſome diſgrace, 
the princes ſometimes not permitting ſuch to be executed 
as diſpleaſe them. a 

CHamBeR of accounts, is a ſovereign court in France, where 

. accounts are rendered of all the king's revenues : inven- 
torics and avowals thereof repiſtered ; oaths of fidelity 
taken, and other things relating to the finances tranſ- 
ated. The French have alſo 

CHAmMBerrs, ccclefiaſtical, which judge, by appeal, of dif- 
ferences ariſing on the raiſing of tithes : of theſe ccc 
tical chambers there are nine; viz. at Paris, Bourdcaux, 
Rouen, Lyons, Tours, Tholouſe, Bourges, Pau, and 
Aix: they uſually conſiſt of the archbiſhop of the place, 
as preſident ; other archbiſhops and biſhops, a deputy ot 
each of the dioceſes, and three counſellors of parlia- 
ment. The chamber chooſes as many counſellors out of 
the clergy as it thinks proper; as alſo a promoter. 

CHAMBER, apoſtolical, at Rome, 1s that wherein affairs re- 
lating to the revenues and domains of the church and 
the pope are tranſacted, 

CHnamBeR of audiences, or grand CHAMBER, a juriſdiftion 
in each parliament of France. 
At the firſt inſtitution of their parliament, there were 
two chambers, and two kinds of counſellors; the one the 
grand chamber tor audiences, the counſellors whereof were 
called jugeurs, who only judged ; the other the chamber 
of inqueſts ; the counſellors whereof were called rappor- 
teurs ; who only reported proceſſes by writing. 

CnamBrR, direction, is a court inſtituted in Old Spain, 
for the regulation of divers affairs relating to their com- 
merce to the Spanith Welt Indies. 

CHAMBER of the cdi, or Mi-party, was a court eſtabliſhed 
by virtue of the edicts of pacification, in favour ot thoſe 


of the reformed religion: wherein the number of judges | 


of either religion were the ſame; and to which recourſe 
was had in all affairs wherein any of the proteſtants were 
concerned. This chamber is now ſuppreſſed. 

CHamBrR of London. See CHAMBERLAIN, 

CHAMBER of aſſurance, in France, denotes a ſociety of mer- 
chants and others, eſtabliſhed by a decree of the council 
of ſtate in 1668, for conducting the buſineſs of inſuring : 
but in Holland, it ſigniſies a court of juſtice, where 
cauſes relating to inſurances are tried 

CAM BER of Bookſellers, in Paris, denotes a ſociety conſiſt- 
ing of a Syndic and aſſiſtants, elected by four delegates 
from the printers, and twelve from the bookſellers, whoſe 
buſineſs is ro ſuperintend and regulate the trade of print- 
ing, and felling books, prints, &c. In the viſitation of 
books, performed by at leaſt three perſons of the ſociety, 
all libels againſt the honour of God, and the welfare of 
the ſtate, and all books printed in violation of their re- 
gulations and privileges, are ſuppreſſed. 

CHAMBERS of commerce, are aſſemblies of merchants and 
dealers, where they treat about matters relating to com- 
merce. Of theſe there are ſeveral, eſtabliſhed in moit 
of the chief cities of France, by virtue of an arret of the 
3oth of Auguſt, 170t» Indeed there were ſome before 
this general eſtabliſhment, particularly one at Marſeilles, 
and another at Dunkirk. 


CnamBeRs of the king, regiæ cameræ, in our old records, | 


are uſed for the havens or ports of the kingdom. 
CanamBER, in Mar, is uſed for the place where the pow- 
der of a mine is lodged. 
The chamber of a mine is a cavity of five or ſix cubic feet, 
generally made of a cubical form. 9 95 Na 
CHAMBER of @ mortar, or cannon, is a cell, or cavity, at 
the bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the charge of 
der is lodged. 
different form of the chamber is found by experi- 
ment to have an influence on the range of the piece. A 
cubical chamber carries the ball to a leſs diſtance than a 
circular one; and that leſs than a cylindrical one. 
Mr. Robins, apprehending that the charge of powder is 
inſtantaneouſly fired, concluded, that no particular form 
of chambers can be of any advantage; and this ſeems to 
be a juſt concluſion from his theory. But profeſſor Eu- 
ler has advanced many ſtrong objections to this theory; 
and he obſerves in the refult, that the ſame quantity of 
powder will fire ſooner in a globular ſpace, than in a 
ſpace of any other form: and accordingly recommends 
to make the cavity behind the ball as nearly globular as 
pollible. See the l 
and explained, &c. 1777, 3. 
Though chambers — d Ades, Mr. Muller obſerves, 
that in large cannons they are an improvement not to be 
neglected ; becauſe pieces, having chambers, require a leſs 
charge than they would otherwiſe do: and he recom- 


mends a chamber in all pieces of twenty-four pound ball| 


and upwards, whoſe diameter ſhould be two thirds the 


rue Principles of Gunnery inveſtigated 


diameter uf thc bore, and length equal to that diameter: 
See Tab. Gunner y, fig. 1. And he adds, that though this 
chamber contains but one ninth part of the ſhot's weight 
of powder, yet the effect it produces is nearly equal to 
that of a fourth part, which is ſufficient in large pieces. 
Mullers's Treat. of Artillery, p. 96. 

CHamBERs, iren, in a Fire hip, are ten inches long, and 
3-5 in diameter. They are breeched againſt a piece of 
wood fixed acroſs the ports, and let into another a little 
higher. When loaded, they are almoſt filled with corned 
powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven into 
their muzzles. They are primed with a quick-match 
thruſt through their vents into the powder, with a part 
of it hanging out. When the ſhip is fired, they blow 
open the ports; and the port-lids either fall downward, 
or are carried away, and thus give veut to the fire out of 
the fides of the ſip. 

CHAMBERDEKINS, in our O/d Statutes, àa denomination 
for certain Iriſh beggars, which by ſtatute 1 Hen. V. 
cap. 7, and 8. were to leave England within a certain 
time. They were called in the ſtature chamberdeakynz, 
and ſaid to be clerks mendicants. Blount ſays they are 
called chamber-deacons in the parliament-roll. 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer who has the management 

or direction of a chamber. 
The word chamber lan, according to Ragueau, originally 
ſignified a gentleman who was to fleep in the king's bed- 
chamber, at his bed's feet, in the abſence of the queen. 
There are almoſt as many kinds of chamberlains as cham- 
bers : the principal are as follow. 

Lord great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of great 
antiquity and honour z being ranked the ſixth great x {- 
ficer of the crown: a conſiderable part of his function is 
at the coronation of a king; when he dreſſes him, car- 
ries the coif, ſword, and gloves, to be uſed on that oc- 
caſion; the gold ſword and ſcabbard to be offered by the 
king; and the robe royal and crown: be alfo undrefies 
bim, and waits on him at dinner; having for his fee the 
king's bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, the 
mght-2pparel, and the filver baſon wherein the king 
waſhes, with the towels. 

To him likewiſe belongs the proviſion of every thing in 
the honſe of lords, in the time of parliament; to which 
end he has an apartment near the lords houſe, He has 
the government of the palace of Weſtminſter, and iſſues 
out warrants for preparing, fitting out, and furniſhing 
3 againſt coronations, trials of peers, 
2 
He diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate, to be carried by whom 
he pleaſes; and when he goes to parliament, is on the 
right hand of the ſword, the lord marſhal being on the 
left. On all folemn occaſions, the keys of Weſtmiuſter- 
hall, of the Court of Wards, and Court of Repuelts, are 
delivered to him. 
To him belong livery and lodging in the king's court; 
and he has certain fees from every biſhop at his doing, 
homage to the king, and from every peer at his creation. 
Under his command are, the gentleman-uſher of the 
black rod, the yeoman-uſher, and door-keepers. 
This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford; viz. 
ſrom the time of Henry I. by an eſtate-tail, or inherit- 
ance ; but in later coronations by the marquis Lind- 
ſey, afterward duke of Ancaſter, by an eſtate or inherit- 
ance from a daughter and heir general. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the houſhold, an officer who has the 
overſight and direction of ail officers belonging to the 
king's chamber, except the precinct of the BED-chamber ; 
which is abſolutely under the groom of the ſtole. 

He has the overſight and direCtion of the oflicers of the 
_ wardrobe, of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, 
muſic, comedians, hunting, meſſengers, trumpeters, 
drummers, handicrafts, and other tradeſmen retained in 
the King's ſervice : as alſo of all ſerjeants at arms, pbyli- 
cians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, barbers, the king's chap- 
lains, &c. and adminiſters the oath to all officers above 
ſtairs, There is alſo a Lord Chamberlain of her ma- 
jeſty's houſhold. | 
There are alſo CHAMBERLAINS of the king's courts, of the 
Exchequer, of North Wales, of the city of Landon, & c. In 
theſe caſes, this officer is commonly the receiver of all 
rents and revenues belonging to the place whereof he is 
chamberlain. 
When there is no prince of Wales, and eatl of Cheſter. 
the Chamberlain of Cheſter hath the receipt and return of 
all writs coming thither out of any of the king's courts. 
In the Exchequer, there are two chamberlaius, who keep 
a controulment of the pells of receipts, and exitus, aud 
have certain keys of the treaſury and records: they alſo 
keep the keys of that treaſury where the leagues of the 
king's predeceſſors, and divers ancient books, as Doomſ- 
day Book, and the Black-Book of the Exchequer, re- 
main. 
The 
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The CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps the city-money, which * 


is laid up in the chamber of London, an apartment in 
Guildhall : he alſo preſides over the affairs of maſters and 
apprentices ; and makes free of the city, Kc. 

His office laſts but for a year, being choſen annually on 


Midfummer-day ; but the cuſtom uſually obtains to re- | 


chuſe the fame perſon; unleſs be has been chargeable 


with any miſdemeanor in his oſſice. 


CHAMBERLAIN, vice. See VicE-Chamberlain. 
CHAMBRANLE, in Architecture and Foinery, the border, | 


frame, or ornament of ſtone, or wood, ſurrounding the 
three ſides of doors, windows, and chimneys. 


The chambranle is different iu the different orders; when 
it is plain, and without mouldings, it is called ſimply and 


roperly, band, caſe, or frame. 
The — Debt ot three parts; the two ſides, 
called aſcendants ; and the top, called the traverſe, or ſu- 
ercilium. 
he chambranle of an ordinary door is frequently called 


door-caſe ; of a window, a window-frame. 


CHAMELEIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by ſome 


authors as a name for a peculiar ſpecies of HAMA, but 
by others as a name for all thoſe chamæ that have 
ſmooth ſurfaces, which are a very great number. 


CHAMELOT, in Commerce. See CaMBLET. 
CHAMFER, or CHAMFERET, in Architefuve, an orna- 


ment conlifling of half a ſcotia; being a kind of ſmall 
furrow, or gutter, on a column; called alſo frix, and 
Yide 


CHAMPFERING, or CyHaMeRAINING, is uſed for cutting 


the edge, or any thing aflope, or BEVEL. 


CYAMOIS, in Zoology, is uſed by ſome, particularly the 


rench, for the creature from whoſe ſkin the chamois lea- 


ther is made. See Tab. of Pnadrupeds, NY 8. 


It is krown among naturaliits by the nameof RU PLCAPRA. 


It is _—_ common in the mountains of Helvetia, and in 
many other places. In the figure of its body it ſeems 


to approach very much to the ſtag kind; its belly, fore- 


head, inner part of its ears and throat, are white; it has 
a yellow ſtroke on each ſide near the eyes, and the reſt of 
the body is a deep brown ; its tail alſo is of the ſame co- 
lour, and that equally on all ſides, not white on that part 
next the body, as is the cafe in the deer. 


- 'The male and female both have horns, which are a hand's 


breadth and a half long, rough toward the bottom, and 
fomewhat knotty ; a new knot growing every year; they 
are nearly ſtraight, but at the top bent into the ſhape of 
a hook, black, and not ſmooth, but longitudinally ſtri- 
ated with ſlender ſtreaks, and their inner cavity is filled 
up with a ſolid bone proceeding from the ſkull. 

This creature has two remarkable holes always open be- 
hind its ears; theſe, ſome have imagined, ſerved for re- 
ſpiration ; and Appian, who had the poetica licentia for 
whatever he choſe to ſay, ſeems to have led them into 
thisz but there is no fort of probability of truth in it, 
ſince the ſkull is ſeen immediately under theſe boles, and 
there is no perforation through it, nor any duct diſco- 
verable from them. The vulgar have alſo ſome cemark- 
able opinions founded on the ſtructure of the horns of the 


creature; the one, that in depreſſing them to rub his 


back, he often gets them fo far within the ſkin that he 


cannot get them out again; and the other, that he hangs 
by the horns to the rocks, 


CHAMOMILE, Anthem:s, in Botany, a genus of the /ynge- 


nefia polygamia ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 
15 a plant with a compound flower, the border or rays of 
the flower being compoſed of many female flowers, whoſe 
petals are ſtretched out like tongues on one fide, The 
middie or diſk of the flower is compoſed of many herma- 
hrodite florets, which are funnel-ſhaped, erect, and cut 
into five parts at the top. The germen is ſituated at the 
bottom, which afterward becomes an oblong naked ſeed. 
There are fifteen ſpecies, | 
The firſt ſort is the common chamomile, which grows in 
plenty upon commons, and other walke lands: it is a 
trailing perennial plant, which puts out roots from the 
branches as they lie on the ground. The flowers of this 
fort are ordered for medicinal uſe ; bnt the market peo- 
ple generally ſell the double flowers, which are much 
larger, but not fo ſtrong as the ſingle. 
The ſecond fort is a common annual weed, which grows 
among corn: it flowers in May, fo is called May-weed; 
though ſome have applied that title improperly to the co- 
tula fetida, which rarely flowers till late in j une ; this 
is the third fort. | 
Another ſort is the PELL1TORY of Spain, the roots of 
which are uſed for the tooth ach ; being extremely warm, 
when they are applied to the part affected, they draw out 
the cold rheum, and are often ſerviceable. 
The common chamomile is digeſtive, laxative, and emol- 
lient; it mitigates pain, and promotes the menſes and 
prince ; the leaves dried are faid to anſwer theſe purpoſes 
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better than. zny other part of the plant: for all others, 
the flowers are uſed. Theſe are given in infuſion, as a 
gentle emetic, very large quantities of the inſußon being 
drank warm. They are alſo uſed in emollient decoc- 
tions, and are a general ingredient in clyſters. It is very 
remarkable of the flowers of this plant, that, like thoſe 


of the common yarrow, they yield by diſtillation a fin 
ſky-blue oil. 


HAMOS, or CHEMOsH, the idol or god of the Moa- 


bites. 

The name of Chames comes from a root, which, in Ara. 
bic, ſignifies 10 make haſte; for which reaſon many be- 
lieve Chamss to be the ſun, whoſe precipitate courſe 
might well procure it the name of ſwift or ſpeedy. 
Farther particulars may be feen in Calmet's Diſſertation 


on Baal Peor and Chamos, prefixed to his Comment on 
the book of Numbers. 


CHAMPADA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a tree com- 


mon in the woods of Malacca, and bearing a fruit much 
valued by the natives. It is a large tree very full of 
branches, and theſe are very knotty, and, when cus, 
throw forth a thick and acrid juice, like that of the tithy- 
mal. The ſruit grows on the trunk and thick branches 
of the tree: the firſt appearance towards this is a large 
button or bud; this, by degrees opens into a flower con- 
ſifting of a great number of leaves, among which, when 
open, are ſeen the rudiments of the fruit; this appears 
very ſmall at firſt, but it ſoon grows to a very eonhder- 
able bigneſs, being, when ripe, twelve or ſourteen inches 
long, and as much in circumference; it is ſhaped much 
like a melon. The rind is green, and is all over divided 
into fmall pentagons, in the centre of each of which s 
2 (mall black ſpot. The pedicle is thick and woody, and 
entering into the ſubſtance of the fruit, it divides itſelf 
into ſeveral branched fibres, which run through the 
whole ſubllance of it, and meet in a point at the end, 
Within this large fruit there are contained a large num- 
ber of kernels, of the ſize of our common cheſnuts, all 
hanging together in bunches, ſo as to reſemble a cluſter 
of grapes ; theſe are confined in a narrow compaſs, be- 
ing preſſed firmly upon one another while the fruit is 
whole, but as ſoon as this is cut or burſt open, they fly 
farther aſunder, and hang to the ſtalks like grapes that 
are placed at a diſtance on the bunch, as ſome of our ob- 
long kinds are, The people of Malacca are very fond of 
this fruit; they ſuck the pulpy matter which ſurrounds 
the kernels, and which is of a ſweet and luſcious taſte, 
but of a diſagreeable raw ſmell. The Indians are very 
fond of this fruit, as well for its qualities as its taſte, 
for it is very heating, and, when taken in large quanti- 
ties, will inebriate people in the ſame manner as ſtrong 
liquors. The kernels are much of the nature of our 
cheſuuts, but of a leſs agreeable taſte z they are eaten by 
way of food, rather than as a delicacy, and the common 
way of eating them is boiled in water. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc: Par. 1699, p. 640. 

| "Bu. oh a name given by Ferne, and 
ſome other writers, to the line differing from the com- 
mon lines, and called alſo URDEE, and by Upton vere, 
from its reſemblance to the ends of the tigures of that 
ſort of fur which is called vair by heralds. 


CHAMPAIN. See CamPAIGN, and CHAMPION. 
A Point Chauraid, in Heraldry, is àa mark of diſhonoun, 


in the coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner of war 
after he has cried quarter, 


CHAMPART, in our Oli Cu/toms, a duty, or tenure, by 


which the tenant was to pay part of the fruits of the 
ground to the lord. It is alſo written chaumpert, and in- 
the middle-age Latin is called cantpipars, camparcium. | 


CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERTORs, are thoſe who 


move pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either 
by their own procurement or others; and ſuc them at 
their proper colts, to have part of the land, or other 


matter in variance: againſt whom lies a writ of cham- 
arty. 


CHAMPARTY, or Cram PERTY, in Law, a maintenance 


i 


of any man in his ſuit, upon condition of having part of 
the thing in queſtion, be it lands or goods, in caſe it be 
recovered. | : 
The word comes from the French, champ, field, and parti, 
divided; the field, or thing conteſted for, being ſuppoſed 
to be divided between the champertor, or maintainer, and 
the perſon in whoſe right he ſues. 

This ſeems to have been an ancient grievance ; for not- 
withſtanding ſeveral ſtatutes againſt it, and a form of 
writ accommodated to them, in the time of Edward J. 
yet in that of Edward III. it was enafted, that whereas 
redreſs on the former ſtatute was only to be had in the 
king's bench, which then followed the court : for the 
ſuture it ſhould likewiſe be cognizable by the juſtices of 
the common pleas, and judges of aſſize. 


CHAMPION, properly ſignifies a perſon who undertakes 2 
| | 
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' 8 COMBAT, in the place or quarrel of another: though. 
the word is alſo ſometimes uſed for him who fights in his 
own cauſe. 

Hottoman defines champion, certator pro alio datus in duello, 
& campo diftus, qui circus erat decertantibus definitus: hence 
alſo the word camp-fight. | 

Du-Cange obſerves, that champions, in the juſt ſenſe of 
the word, were perſons who fought in lieu of thoſe who 
being obliged by cuſtom to accept the duel, had yet a juſt 
excuſe for diſpenſing with it, as being too old, or infirm, 
being eccleſiaſtic, or the like. He adds, that the cham- 
pions were uſually retained or hired for ſums of money, 
and were held infamous. 


There were alſo ſome vaſſals, who, by the ſaith and ho 


mage ſworn to their lord, were obliged to fight for them 
in caſe of need. 

Some authors hold, that any perſon was allowed the be- 
nefit of a champion, excepting parricides, and thoſe ac- 
cuſed of very heinous offences. 

This cuſtom of deciding differences by combat, was de- 
rived from the North ; whence it paſſed into Germany, 
and, with the Saxons, into England, and inſenſibly 
through the reſt of Europe. See DUEL, 

When two champions were choſen to maintain the pro and 
the con, it was always required there ſhould be a decree 
of the judge to authorize the combat. When the judge 
had pronounced ſentence, the accuſed threw a gage, or 
pledge, ordinarily a glove, or gauntlet; which being taken 
up by the accuſer, they were both taken into ſafe cuſtody 
till the day of battle appointed by the judge. | 
If either of them fled after this, he was declared infa- 
mous, and deemed to have committed the crime in queſ- 
tion. Nor were the accnſer and accuſed now allowed tio 
make up the matter; at leaſt, not without the conſent of 
the judge; which was never granted, without making 
the lord ſatisſaction for the right of inheritance to the ef- 
ſects of the vauiquiſhed. | 

Before the champions took the field, their heads were 
ſhaved, and they made oath, that“ they believed the 
© perſon who retained them was in the right; and that 
ce they would defend his cauſe to the utmoſt of their 
ic power.” The weapons they uſed in a combat were a 
ſword and buckler; ſome ſay, in England, only a club 
and buckler : when on horſeback, they were armed at all 
points. In a civil combat, on a writ of right, the 
only weapons allowed them were batons, or ſtaves, of an 
ell long, and a four cornered leather target. Their wea- 
pons were bleſſed in the field by the prieſt, with great 
ceremony z and each took an oath he had no charm upon 
him, 

In the civil combat, a piece of ground was marked out 
of ſixty feet ſquare, encloſed with liſts, and on one fide 
a court erected for the judges of the court of common 
pleas, who attended in their ſcarier robes. Ihe court 
was to (it by ſun- riſing: and proclamation being made, 
the champions were introduced by two knights, and were 
dreſſed in a ſuit of armour, with red ſandals, bare-legged 
from the knee downwards, bare-headed, and with bare 
arms to the elbows. 

The action then began; at the found of a trumpet they 
were to go to blows; after the number of blows or ren- 
counters expreſſed in the cartel, the judges of the com- 
bat threw a rod into the air, to advertiſe the champions 
that the combat was ended. If it liited till night, or 
ended with equal advantage on either fide, the accuſed 
was reputed victor, | 

The puniſhment of the vanquiſhed was chat which the 
erime merited, whereof he was accuſed : if it were a ca- 
pital crime, the vanquiſhed was diſarmed, let out of the 
ſield. aud immediately executed, together with the party 
whoſe cauſe he maintained. If the conquered champion 
fought in the cauſe of a woman, ſhe was burnt, 

In civil combat, the combatants were bound to fight till 
the ſtars appeared in the evening; and if the champion of 
the tenant was able to defend himſelf till the ſtars ap- 
peared, the tenant prevailed in his cauſe ; or if victory 
declared itſelf for either party, by the death of the other, 
which ſeldom happened, or by bis proving recreant, and 
pronouncing the word CRAVEN, judgment was finally 
given in his favour. Black. Com. book iii. p. 339, &Cc. 
ChHavmeion F the Ling, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is, at 
the coronation of the king of England, to ride into Welit- 
miniſter-hall, armed cap-a-pe, when the king is at din- 
ner, and throw down his gauntlet by way of challenge; 
pronouncing by a herald, “ That if any man ſhall deny, 
* or gainſay the king's title to the crown, he is there 
„% ready to_defend it in” ſingle combat, &c.“ Which 
done, the king drinks to him, fending him a guilt cup 


With a cover, tull of wine; which the champian drinks, 


and has the cup for his fee. | 

This ollice, ever ſince the coronation of Richard II. has 

been continued in the family of Dymocke, who held the 
V O.. | N 64. 


| manor of Scrivelſby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from the 
family of the Marmions, who had it before, by grand 

| ſerjeantry ; on condition that the lord thereof ſhould be 
the king's champion, I 

CHAMPION, or rather ChamrArn-land, are lands not in- 
clofed ; or large fields, downs, or places without woods 
or hedges. 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote that they 
happen without any neceſſary, or foreknown cauſe : or 
it is uſed to denote the bare poſſibility of an event, when 
nothing is known either to produce or hinder it. 

Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to chance, which are 
not neceſſarily produced as the natural effects of any pro- 
per cauſe, which we can diſcover ; but our ignorance 
and precipitancy lead us to attribute effects to chance, 
which have neceſſary and determinate cauſes. 

When we ſay a thing happens by chance, we really mean 
no more than that its cauſe is unknown to us: not, as 
ſome vainly imagine, that chance itſelf can be the cauſe 
of any thing. From this conſideration, Dr. Bently takes 
occaſion to expoſe the folly of that old tenet, the world 
was made by chance. 

The caſe of the painter, who, unable to expreſs the foam 
at the mouth of a horſe he had painted, threw his ſponge 
in deſpair at the piece, and, by chance, did that which be 
could not before do by deſign, is an eminent inſtance of 
the ſorce of chance: yet, it is obvious, all we here mean 
by chance, is, that the painter was not aware of the ef- 
fect; or that he did not throw the ſponge with ſuch a 
view; not but that he actually did every thing neceſſary 
to produce the effect ; inſomuch that, conſidering the di- 
rection wherein he threw the ſponge, together with its 
form, ſpecific gravity, the colours wherewith it was 
ſmeared, and the diſtance of the hand from the piece, 
it was impoſſible, on the prefent ſyſtem of things, that 
the effect ſhould not follow. 

Chance is frequently perſonified, and erected into a chi- 
merical being, whom we conceire as acting arbitrarily, 
and producing all the effects whoſe real cauſes do not 
appear to us: in which ſenſe, the word coincides with 
the Touxn, and Fortuna, of the ancients. 

CHANCE is confounded with Fate and Deſiny; and the 
word is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the 
conduct or dire ion of which is Jeſt at large, and not re- 
ducible to any determinate rules or meaſures; or where 
there is no ground ſor preference: as at cards, dice, lot- 
teries, &c. 

CHANCE, fer the laws of, or the proportion of hazard in gam- 
ing, ſee GAMING. See allo EXPECTAT10ON and PRo- 
BABILITY. 

The ancient /g, or chance, M. Placette obſerves, was in 
ſtituted by God himſelf; and in the Old Teſtament we 
find ſeveral ſtanding laws, and expreſs commands, which 
preſcribed its uſe on certain occaſhons: hence the Scrip- 
ture ſays, the /ot, or chance, fell on St. Matthias; when 
it was in qucſtion who ſhould fill Judas's place in the 
apoſtolate. 

Hence alſo aroſe the ſertes ſanforum, or method of de- 
termining things among the ancient Chriſtians, by open- 
ing ſome of the ſacred books, and pitching on the firſt 
verſe they caſt their eye on, as a ſure prognoſtic of what 
was to befall them. The fortes Homerice, Virgilianæ, 
Preniſiine, &c. uſed by the heathens, were with the 
ſame view, and in the ſame manner. See SORTES. 

St. Auguſtine ſeems to approve of this method of deter- 
mining things future, and owns that he had practiſed it 
himſelf; grounded on this ſuppoſition, that God preſides 
over chance, and on Proverbs xvi. ver. 33. 

Many among the modern divines hold chance to be con- 
ducted in a particular manner by Providence, and eſteem 
it an extraordinary way which God uſes to declare his 
will, and a kind of immcdiate revelation. 

CHANCE=MMedley, in Lato, the accidental killing of a man 
not alogether without the killer's fault, though without 
any evil intent. | 
Stamford calls it, Homicide by miſadventare : Weſt calls it 
homicide mixed; and ſays, it is when the killer's ignorance 
or negligence is joined with the chance; as ſuppoſing a 

man lopping trees by the highway, and a bow falling 
chance to kill a paſſenger , the party here offends in not 
having given warning, whereby the ſlain might have been 
induced to take more heed z or when a workman, in throw- 
ing down rubbiſh from a houſe, after warning to take 
care, kills a perſon ; or a ſchool-maſter in correcting his 
ſcholar, a maſter his fervant, or an officer in whipping 
| a criminal, in a reaſonable manner, happens to occaſion 
his death, it is chance-medlry and miſadventute. 3 Inſt, 

56. Dalt. 351. But if a man throws ſtones in a high- 

way where perſons uſually paſs, or ſhoot an arrow, &c, 

in a market-place, among a'great number of people; or 

if a workman caſt down rubbiſh from a houſe in cities 
and towns, where people are continually paſſing; or a 
| | 9 2.6 ' ſchool- 


— 
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ſchool · maſter, maſter, & c. correct his ſcholar, ſervant, &c. 
in a degree exceeding the bounds of moderation, it is man- 
ſlaughter ; and if with an improper inſtrument of cor- 
rection, as with a ſword or iron bar, or by kicking, 
ſtamping, &c. in a cruel manner, it is murder. 
CHANCEL, is properly that part of the choir of a church, 
between the altar and communion-table, and the baluſ- 
trade, or rail that incloſes it; where the miniſter is placed 
at the celebration of. the communion. 

The word comes from the Latin cancellus, which in the 
lower Latin is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, from cancelli, lat- 
tices, or croſ5-bars, wherewith chancels were anciently 
encompaſſed, as they now are with rails. 

The right of a ſeat and a ſepulchre in the chance/, is one 
of the privileges of the founders of a church. The re- 


pairs of the chancel belong by uſage, in moſt pariſhes, to 


the rector or vicar, or both. 
CHANCELLOR, an officer, ſuppoſed originally to have 
been a notary, or ſcribe, under the emperors, and named 
cancellarius, becauſe he fat behind a lattice, called in La- 
tin cancellus, to avoid being crowded by the people. 
Naude ſays, it was the emperor himſelf who fat and ren- 
dered juſtice within the lattice; the chancellar attending 
at the door thereof whence he took his title. 
Others ſay, he had it from this, that all letters, addreſſes, 
petitions, &c. to the king, being firſt examined by him, 
were cancelled, where amiſs : others, becauſe all patents, 
commiſſons, and warrants, coming from the king, were 
examined and cancelled by him. Others, becauſe be can- 
celled and annulled the ſentences of other courts. 
Du-Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the original 
of the word chancellor from Paleſtine, where the houſes 
being flat, and made in form of a terrace, with parapets 
or palliſadoes, called cancelli; thoſe who mounted theſe 
houſes to rehearſe any harangue, were called cancellarii; 
whence the name paſſed to thoſe who pleaded at the bar, 
which he calls cancelli forenſes, and at length to the judge 
who preſided; and laſtly to the king's ſecretaries. 
This officer is now in great authority in all countries : 
the perſon who bears it with us, or the 
Lerd High CHANCELLOR of England, is the firſt lay perſon 
of the realm, next after the king, and princes of the 
blood, in all civil affairs. He is the chief adminiſtrator 
of juſtice next the fovereign, being the judge of the 
court of chancery ; and to him belongs the appointment 
of all the juſtices of peace in the kingdom, 
All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict law; but the chan- 
celler has the king's abſolute power to moderate the ri- 
gour of the written Jaw, to govern his judgment by the 
law of nature and conſcience, and to order all things /e- 
cundum equum & bonum. Accordingly, Stamford ſays, 
the chancellor has two powers, the one abſolute, the other 
ordinary; meaning, that though by his ordinary power 
he muſt obſerve the ſame form of procedure as other 
judges, yet in his abſolute power he is not limited by any 
written law, but by conſcience and equity. 
The offices of /ord-chance!l;r and lord-keeper are by the 
ſtatute 5 Eliz. made the ſame thing; till that time they 
were diffetent, and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame time 
in different perſons; ſometimes the /ord-chancellor had a 
vice- chancellor, who was keeper of the ſeal. 
The keeper was created per traditionem magni ſigilli, but 
the lord. chancellor by patent, though now that he has the 
keeper's office, he is created in like manner by giving 
him the ſeal. The chancellor is a privy-counſellor by his 
office, and likewiſe ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. 
PARLIAMENT. 
Though he be ſole judge of the court of chancery, yet in 
matters of much difficulty he ſometimes conſults the 
other judges ; ſo that this office may be diſcharged by 
one who 1s no profeſſed lawyer, as anciently it commonly 
was by an eccleſiaſtic, who preſided over the King's 
chapel, and became keeper of the king's conſcience, vi- 
ſitor in the king's right of all hoſpitals and colleges of 
royal foundation, patron of all the king's livings under 
the value of 20ʃ. per aun. in the king's books, guardian 
of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; and ſuperintendant 
of all charitable inſtitutions. He has twelve aſſiſtants, 
or coadjutors, anciently called cleric, as then being in 
holy. orders, now Maſters in Chancery, the firſt whereof 
is the Maſter 4 the Rolls. See MASTER of the Rolli, 
MasTERs in Chancery, &c. 
CHANCELLOR of a cathedral, His office is thus deſcribed 
in the Monaſticon ; viz. to hear the leſſons and lectures 
read in the church, either by himſelf, or his vicar; to 
correct and ſet right the reader when he reads amiſs; to 
inſpeQ ſchools, to hear cauſes, apply the ſeal, write and 
diſpatch the letters of the chapter, keep the books, take 
care there be frequent preachings, both in the church, 
24 ont of it, aud aſlign the office of preaching to whom 
e liſts. 


Sce 


CnaxcELLOoR of @ dioceſe, is 2 judge of the biſhop's court 
held in the cathedral of each dioceſe, 
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He was anciently called eccleſiaſticus, and eccleſie cat 


cus, the church-lawyer. See Biſbap's Court. 2 


CHANCELLOR of the duchy of Lancaſter, is an officer, the 


head of that court, whole buſineſs is to judge and de. 
termine all controverſies between the king and his te. 
nants of the duchy-land ; and otherwiſe to direct all the 
king's affairs relating to that court. See Dachy.Courr, 


CHANCELLOR gf the Exchequer, is an officer, ſuppoſed b 


ſome to have been created for moderating extremities in 
the exchequer, 

He ſometimes fits in that court and the exchequer-cham- 
ber, and, with the reſt of the court, orders things to the 
king's beſt benefit. He is always in commiſſion with the 
lord treaſurer for letting lands accruing to the crown by 
diſſolution of abbeys, and otherwiſe he has power 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ſta. 
tutes, bonds, and recognizances entered into by the king. 
He has great authority in managing the royal revenue, 
and in matters of firſt-fruits, 

The court of equity, in the exchequer-chamber, is held 
before the lord-treaſurer, chancellor, and barons, as that 
of common law before the barons only. 


CHANCELLOR V the order of the GAR TER, and other mili- 


tary orders, is an olſicer who ſeals the commiſſions and 
mandates of the chapter, and aſſembly of the knights, 
keeps the regiſter of their deliberations, and delivers acts 
thereof under the ſeal of the order. 


CHANCELLOR of an wnive:/ity, is he who ſeals the diplo- 


mas or letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given in the 
univerſity. 

The chancellor of Oxford, is their chief magiſtrate, elected 
by the ſtudents themſelves : his office is durante vita, to 
govern the univerſity, preſerve and defend its rights and 
privileges, convoke aſſemblies, and do juſtice among the 
members under his juriſdiction. 

Under the chancellor is the vice-rhancellor, who is choſe: 
annually, being nominated by the chancellor, and elected 
by the univerſity in convocation. His butineſs is to ſup- 
ply the <bance!/;r's abſence. 

At his entrance upon his oſſice, he chooſes four pro-vice- 
chancellors, out of the heads of colleges, to one of whom 
he deputes his power in his abſence. 

The chanceller of Cambridge is in molt reſpeAs the ſame 
with that of Oxford; only he does not hold his office 
durante vita, but may be elected every three years. 

He has under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of 
record of civil cauſes, for all perſons of the univerſity 
under the degree of maſter of arts. 

The vice-chanceller of Cambridge is choſen annually by 
the ſenate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads 
of the ſeveral colleges and halls. 


CHANCERON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


French writers to the ſmall caterpillar that eats the corn, 
and does valt miſchief in their public granaties. The 
butterfly which produces this creature has white wings 
with black ſpots in them. The caterpillar, when firſt 
hatched, is one of the ſmalleſt that we are acquainted 
with. It ſpins a great number of ſine threads, as ſoon 
as hatched from the egg, and in many of theſe it faltens 
itſelf to every thing that lies near it, 

Toward the Jatter end of ſummer theſe caterpillars leave 
the corn and mount up the walls of the granary, where 
they ſearch for a proper place of reſt, and, when they 
have pitched upon ſuch a one, they eat their way into it 
and burying themſelves in a hole, they cover their whole 
body with a web of ſilk of their own ſpinning, and there 
change into a ſort of browniſh red chryſaliſes. Theſe 
remain the whole winter without life or motion; but in 
the months of April and May the butterflies are hatched 
out of them, and the males and females couple together, 
immediately after which the female lays her eggs and the 
foundation is laid for a new progeny, who, during the 
remainder of the ſummer, are to deſtroy and ſpoil the 
corn, under the form of caterpillars. The ſcmalc thruſts 
out a ſort of tube ſrom her tail, by means of which ſhe 
opens a way into the grain, and lodges her egg, which 
in lifteen or ſixteen days is hatched into the caterpillar ; as 
ſoon as hatched, it begins to eat, and, devouring grecdily, 
it ſcon marks the place where it lies, by a quantity of 
the huſks which it leaves there. Deſlandes, Trait, Phy. 


CHANCERY, See CourT of chancery. 
CHANCRE, in Medicine, a malignant ulcer, which gnaws 


and eats the fleſh, uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal 
diſorder, 
Chancres are reputed among the firſt ſymptoms that ap- 
pear in the venereal diſcaſe; and Antonius Muſa Braſa- 
yolus obſerves, that the puſhes on the prepuce, glans, 
or both, are occaſioned by the ſharpnefs of humours 
which are ſtirred in the time of coition, and the malig- 
nant quality of the venereal teiut contained in the va» 
gina, or that flows from the adverſe party. This being 
premiſed, it is certain the chancres on the franum and 
a Cy prepuce 
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prepuce differ very much from thoſe on the glans, 
other parts. 

CHANDELIER, or CHAN DELETER, in en bes. A 
wooden frame, made of two pieces, fixed croſs-ways on 
two other pieces, at about four feet aſunder, and on their 
inter ſections are erected two vertical pieces of five feet 
high, each ſupported by three buttreſſes; the interval of 
theſe two pieces is filled up with faſcines, or faggots, to 


cover the workmen inſtead of a parapet. See Tab. Fortif. 


18. 25» 
ee are ſometimes alſo made to prevent the enemy 
ſrom ſeeing what paſſes within. 

The difference between chandeliers and blinds, conſiſts in 
this, that the former ſerve to cover the pioneers before, 
and the latter alſo cover them over head. 

CHaNnDELIER ſignifies alſo a candleſtick, lamp, &c. 

CHANE, in /thyology, a name given by Ariltotle, Athe- 
neus, and the other Greek writers, to the fiſh called by 
other authors hiatula chauna, and haunus. It is truly a 
ſpecies of the labrus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by 
the name of the forked-rail LAnRUs, with the lower- 
jaw longer than the upper, and with black tranſverſe lines 
on the ſides. 

CHANFRIN, in the Manege, is the fore · part of a horſe's 
head, extending from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eye-brows, down to his noſe, 

CHANGE, in Commerce, See EXCHANGE. 

CHANGE, in the AZanege, To change a horſe, or change 
hand, is to turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand 
to the other, from the right to the lefr, or from the left 
ro the right. You ſhould never change your horſe with- 
out puſhing him forward upon the turn; and after the 
turn, puſh him on ſtraight, in order to a ſtop. 

CHANGE of ſpecies, in Huſbandry. See SPECIES. 

CHANGER, or CHauNGER, an officer belonging to the 
king's MINT, who changes money for gold, or filver 
bullion. | 

CHANGER, money, is a BANKER, who deals in the exchange, 
receipt, and payment of moneys. 

CHANGES, in Arithmztic, & c, the permutations or varia- 
tions of any number of quantities; with regard to their 

ſition, order, &c. 
To find all the poſſible changes , any number of quantities, 
or how oft their order may be varied, 
Suppoſe two quantities a and 5. Since they may be either 
wrote ab or ba, it is evident, their changes are 2==2X I. 
Suppoſe three quantities a, 6, c: their changes will 


c a b be as ia the margin; as is evident by combining c 
a c b firſt with ab, then with ba ; and hence the num- 
a b ber ol changes ariſes 3Xx2x1=6 Hf the quanti- 

ties be 4, cach may be combined four ways with 
c b each order of the other three; whence the num- 
bc ber of changes ariſe OX 4 = 4XZX2X 1 = 24. 
b a c Wherefore, if the number of quantities be ſup— 


poſed u, the number of changes will ben Xx n—1 * 
H—2X4—3Xa—4, &c. to n—n. If the ſame quantity 
occur twice, the c/2nges of two will be found 4b, of three 
hab, 2535, bbc; of fourcbab, bcad, babc. And thus 
the number of chanves in the firſt caſe will be 1=(2x1) 
2 N; in the ſecond, 3=(3x2x1) >2Xx1; in the 
third, 12=(4X3X2X1) — 2X1. 
If a lifth letter be added, iu each ſeries of four quanti- 
ties, it will beget five changes, whence the number of all 
the changes will be bo=(5 x4X3x2Xx1), 2X1. Hence 
if the number of quantities be a, the number of changes will 
be (yxXn—1Xu—2Xn—3JXna—4, &c.)+2X1. From 
thele ſpecial ſormulæ may be collected a general one; viz. 
if n be the number of quantities, and m the number which 
ſhews how oft the ſame quantity occurs; we ſhall have 
(nXn—IXu—2Xn NK = AXN NN 7, 
&c. () m—1Xm —2X— 3, &c.); the ſeries 8 to be 
continued, till the continual ſubtraction of unity from » 
and m leave ©, After the ſame manner we may proceed 
farther, till putting » for the number of quantities, and 
J, m, r, &c. for the number that ſhews how oft any of 


them is repeated, we obtain an univerſal form (u xu—1 | 


XN—2 X 1n—ZXu—4X1=—5, &.)+ ({XI—1xl—2X* 
- 3x 1-4, X, &c,mXn—1XxXmn—2Xm3, &c.)r Xx 
F—=IXF—=2 X7 — }, &. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, n=b, IZ, r=7J The number 
of changes will be (6x 5X4XZX2X1)> ZXIX2X3X 
2X1)=6X5X4) =>ZX2=2X5X2=20, 

Hence, ſuppoſe thirteen perſons at a table, if it be re- 
quired how oft they may change places; we ſhall find the 
number 13X12X11 44 7 Xx GSX AX ZX Z & 
12270 20800. See ALTER NATION. 

In this manner may all the poſſible aNaGRAMS of any 


word be found in all languages, and that without any | 


ſtudy. Suppoſe v. g. it were required to find the ana- 
rams of the word Rima, the number of changes will be 
$X3X2X1=24., Thus, +» 


and | 
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Roma orma mroa arom 
roam oram mrao armo 
rmoa omra mora aorm 
rmao omar maor aomr 
raom cam mare amro 
ramo oamr maor amor 
The ANAGRAMs therefore of the word Roma, furniſhing 
any word of known ſignification in the Latin tongue, are 
ſeven ; viz. Roma, ramo, oram, mora, maro, armo, amor. 
Wallis's Algebra, p. 117. 
Whether this new method of anagrammatizing be like 
to prove of much ſervice to that art, is left to the poets. 

CHANGES of 3 See Transformation of INSECTS, 

CHANNA, in Ichthyelogy, the name of a fiſh caught in great 
na in the Mediterranean, and brought to market in 

taly, and elſewhere, among the ſea-pearch, which it 
nearly reſembles, 
There is on obſervation, that in all the fiſh of this kind 
which have been examined by naturaliſts, there have 
been found none but females. This is as old as Ariſtotle. 
Whether it be fact, would require many obſeavations to 
determine; if it ſhould be proved ſo, the whole ſeems 
to end in this; that the channa is no diſtin ſpecies, but 
only the ſemale of ſome other fiſh. 
There is another fiſh, not unlike this, called cannadella, 
or rather channadella, which at Marſeilles is known by 
the name of channa. 

CHANNADELLA, in Tchthyslogy, a name given by Bello- 
nius, and others, to a ſpecies of the /abrus, called alſo 
ſachettus and hepatus piſcis. See CHANE. 

CHANNEL, in Anatomy, Chirurgery, &c. See CANAL. 

CHANNEL, or bed of a RIVER. See RIVER, 

CHANNEL is alſo applied to divers arms of the ſea, where 
the waters run within the land; or to certain narrow 
ſeas, confined between two adjacent continents, or be- 
tween an iſland and continent. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, St. George's Channel, the Britiſh 
Channe!, the Channel! of the Black Sea, of Conſtantinople, 
&Cc. 

CaHanNEL, in Building. See GUTTER. 

CHANNEL of zhe volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of 
its circumvolution, incloſed by a liſtel. See VoLUuUTE. 
CHANNEL of the larmier, is the hollow ſoffit of a cornice, 
which makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER. 
CHANNEL, in the /Janyge, is uſed for that concavity in the 
middle of the lower-jaw of a horſe, where the tongue 
lies. This hollow being bounded on each fide by the 
bars, terminates in the grinders or maxillary teeth. The 

barbles grow in this channel. | 

CHANNELLINGS. See FLUTIXGs, 

CH ANT, CAxrus, is uſed for the vocal muſic of churches. 
In church hiſtory, we meet with divers kinds of chant, or 
ſong : the firſt is the AMBROSIAN chant, eſtabliſhed by 
St. Ambroſe. 

The ſecond, the Gregorian chant, introduced by pope 
Gregory the Great, who eſtabliſhed ſchools of chanters, 
and corrected the church ſong. | 

This is {till retained in the church under the name of 
plain fong : at firſt it was called the Roman ſong. 

"The plain, or Gregorian chant, is where the choir and peo- 
ple ſing in uniſon, or altogether in the ſame manner. See 
CHORAL SERVICE. | 

CUANT Royal, See COMEDY, 

CHANTLATE, in Building, a piece of wood faſtened near 
the ends of the raſters, and projecting beyond the wall, 
to ſupport two or three rows of tiles, ſo placed to pre- 
vent the rain-water, from trickiing down the ſides of the 
wall. 

CHANTOR, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, In the temple of 
Jeruſalem, there was a great number of Levites, who 
were employed in ſinging the praiſes of God, and in 
playing upon inſtruments before his altar. In the reign 
of David there were four thouſand ſinging men, with 
their heads and preſident, 

The chantors and Levites who were employed in ſinging, 
playing upon inſtruments, and other functions of the 
temple, had no habits diſtin from the reſt of the peo- 
ple. Nevertheleſs, in the ceremony of removing the ark 
to the temple of Jeruſalem built by Solomon, the chant- 
ors appeared dreiled in tunics of ByYsSsUs, or fine linen. 
Joſephus remarks, that in king Agrippa's time they ob- 

tained the favour from that prince of wearing a linen robe 
in the temple, like the prieſts. Agrippa believed it would 
be for the honour of his reign, to ſignalize it by ſo con- 
{iderable a change as this. The other Levites, employed 
in different exerciſes under the command of the prieſts 
in the temple, procured likewiſe commiſſion to learn to 
ling, to the end that they might enjoy the ſame privi- 
leges with their brethren. 

CHANTOR, or CHAUNTOR, a perſon who ſings in the 
choir of a cathedral, 

All 
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All great chapters have chanters and Chaplains to eaſe mdf 


aliit the canons, and officiate in their abſence. 

St. Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of chantors, erecting 
them into a body, called /chz/a canterum though Ana- 
ſtaſius ſeems to attribute their riſe to pope Hilary, who 
lived a hundred years before Gregory. 

But the word grows obſolete in this ſenſe, and inſtead 
thereof, we uſe the word choriſfer, or ſinging- man. 
CHnaxToOR is ufed, by way of excellence, for the præcentor, 
or maſter of ihe choir; which is one of the dignities of 
the chapter. 


The chantor bears the cope and the ſtaff at folemn feſtivals; 


and gives tune to the reſt at the beginning of pſalms and 
anthems. AtSt. David's in Wales, where they have no 
dean, he is next in dignity to the biſhop. 
The ancients called the chanter, primicerius cantorum. 
To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, 
and other inferior miniſters. 
CHANTRY, or CHaunTRryY, See CHAUNTRY. 
CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the As. 
Orpheus, in his C/ aslogy, ſets forth the different altera- 
tions, ſecretions, and divers forms, which matter went 
through till it became inhabitable ; this amounts to the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call ceſmegeny, or the crea- 
ation of the world. 
Dr. Burnet likewiſe gives vs a Chaslogy, in his Theory of 
the Earth. He repreſents the <hazs, as it was at firſt, en- 
tire, undivided, and unwerſally rude and deformed ; or 
the tehu bohu then ſhews how it came divided into its 
reſpective regions; bow the homogeneous matter ga- 
thered itſelf apart from all of a contrary principle ; and 
hſtly, how it hardened, and became a ſolid habitable 
lobe. 
CHAOMANTIA, among the Enthufraftical Chemiſts, is the 
art of making preſages from obſervations on the air. 
CHAOS, among the Ancient Phi's/uphers, was deſcribed a 
dark, turbulent kind of atmoſphere ; or a diſorderly ſyſ- 
tem ot mixture, of all ſorts of particles together, with- 
out any form or regulaiity z out of which the world was 
formed. 
Chaos is every where repreſented as the firſt principle, 
covum, or ſced of nature, and the world. All the anci- 
ent ſophilts, ſages, naturaliſts, philoſophers, theologves, 
and pcets, hold that ches was. the eldeſt and firſt prin- 
ciple, 75 apxaio XA 
The Barbarians, Pheœnicians, Egyptians, Perſians, &c. 
all refer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, con- 
{uſed maſs of matter. The Greeks, Orpheus, Heſiod, 
Menander, Ariltophanes, Euripides, and the writers of 
the Cyclic Poems, all ſpeak of the firſt chaos : the Ionic 
and Platonic philoſophers build the world out of it. The 
Stvics hold that, as the world was firſt made of a chaos, 
it ſhall at laſt be reduced to a h; and that its periods 
and revolutions in the mean time are only tranſitions 
from one chaos to another, Laſtly, the Latins, 'as En- 
nius, Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, &c. are all of the 
fame opinion. Nor is there any ſect or nation whatever, 
that does not derive their &axoopreis, the /irutture of the 
world, from a chars. 
The opinion firſt atoſe among the Barbarians, whence it 
fpread to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Ro- 
mans, and other nations. 
Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle, and a few 
other Pſeudo-Pythagoicans, nobody ever aſſerted, that 
our world was always, from eternity, of the ſame na- 
ture, ſorm, and ſtructure, as at preſent : but that it had 
been the ſtanding opinion of the wiſe men of all ages, 
that what we now call the terreſtial globe, was origi- 
nally an unſormed, indigeſted maſs of heterogeneous mat- 
ter, called chaos; and no more than the rudiments and 
materials of the preſent world. 


It does not appear who firſt broached the notion of a chaos. | 


Moſes, the eldeſt of all writers, derives the origin of this 
world, from a confuſion of matter, daik, void, deep, 
without form, which he calls tzohu bahu z which is pre- 
ciſely the chaos of the Greek and Barbarian philoſo- 
phers. Moſes goes no farther than the chaos; nor tells 
zus . whence it took its origin, or whence its conſuſed 
ſtate.; and where Moſes ſtops, there, preciſely, do all 
the zeſt. ; 

Dr., Burnet endeavours to ſhew, that as the ancient phi- 
loſophets, &c. who wrote of the coſmogony, acknow- 
ledged a chaos for the principle of the world; ſo the di- 
viues, or writers of the theogony, derive the origin or 
generation of the fabled gods from the ſame princi- 


Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes the ancient chaos, the origin of our 
earth, to have been the atmoſphere of a comet; which, | 
though new, yet, all things conſidered, is not the moſt 


improbable aſſertion, He endeavours to make it out by 
many arguments, drawn from the agreement which ap- 
pears to be between them. 
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Ciraos, in the phra 


C HA. 
CH APE AU, in a general ſenſe. 
CHAPEAU is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote the cap, or co- 


| 
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So that, according to bim, every planet is a comt+ 
formed into a regular and lafling conſtitution, and placed 
at a proper diſtance from the ſun, revolving in a nearly 
circular orbit; and a comet is a PLANET either be#in. 
ning to be deſtroyed, or re- made; that is, a chaos, or pla- 
net unformed, or in its primæval flate, and placed, as 
yet, in an orbit os. | eccentrical. 


e of Paracelſus, imports the air. It 
has alſo ſome other ſignifications among the alchemiſt. 


CHAOASES, an order of horſe in the ſervice of the grand 


ſignior. Theſe and the muteferriker were originally the 
guards of the ſultans in Egypt, and their leaders were 
his two vizirs, that always accompanied him. They now 
always go out with the baſhaw. 

The body of the chavaſes ſeems originally to have been the 
guard out of which the fultan uſed to ſend perſons to ex- 
ecute his orders, 


CHAP, in Ornithology, denotes either of the mandibles of 


a bird's BEAK, which are diſtinguifhed by the epithets 
upper and lower, 
See CHILBLAIN. 


See Har. 


ronet, armed with ermin, borne by dukes; and of late 
frequently met with above an helmet inſtead of a wreath, 
under gentlemen's or noblemen's creſts. Tab. III. He- 
raldry, fig. 91. 

The creſt is borne on the <hapeay ; and by the cbapear the 
creſt and coat are ſeparated ; it being a rule, that no creſt 
muſt touch the ſhicld immediately. 


CHAPEL, or CHAPPEL, a kind of little church, ſetved by 


an incumbent, properly under the denomination of a chap. 
lain, The word chepel, according to ſome, comes from 
nandtia, little tents, or booths, ſet up by traders in fairs to 
ſhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it both 
from the Greek and Latin, gua/i capient, xa, or populum, 
vel laudem : others derive it from the chapc. or cope, 
which ſerved to cover the body: others, @ pellibus enpra- 
rum; becauſe theſe places were anciently covered with 
goatſkins. Rebuff derives it ſrom cappa, St. Martin's 
cope, which the kings of France carried to war with 
them as the ſtandard, and preſerved very carefully in 

articular tents, thence called chapels. 

here are two kinds of chapels; the one conſecrated, and 
held as benefices ; the other ſecular, being of the nature 
of oratories. 
The firſt, are built apart, and at a diſtance from the pariſh 
church ; being neither pariſhes, cathedrals, nor priories, 
but ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
Theſe are called by the canoniſts ſub die, and by us chapels 
of caſe; as being ereCted at a diſtance from the mother- 
church, where the pariſh is large and wide, for the caſe 
* 3 of ſome of the pariſhioners who reſide 
ar off, | 
Theſe are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, provided either 
by the rector of the pariſh, or by thoſe for whoſe eaſe 
and benefit they are intended, by prayers or preaching 
merely. Some of theſe are alſo parochial, having the 
parochial rights of chriſtening and burying, and differing 
from a church only in the want of a rectory, and en- 
dowment. 
The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining to 
a church, as a part thereof ; having only a deſk, &c. to 
read prayers in; and, in the Romiſh churches, an altar, &c. 
to celebrate maſs on; but without any baptiſtery, or font. 
Theſe the canoniſts call Jub tecto. They are generally 
erected by ſome conſiderable perſon, for the uſe of their 
own families; ut! ibidem familiaria ſepulchra ſibi conſtituant. 
The twenty-firſt canon of the council of Agda, held in 
506, allows private perſons the uſe of chapels; but with 
prohibition to all clerks to officiate in them without leave 
from the biſhop. 


CHAPELS, free are thoſe chapels of eaſe which have a ſettled | 


revenue for perpetual maintenance of a paſtor, &c. by 
charitable donatives of lands, or rents beſtowed on them; 
ſo as not to be any charge either to the rector, or the pa- 
riſhioners; and they are thus called, becauſe they are free 
from all ordinary juriſdiction. ; 
There are ſeveral collegiate churches in France, which 
they call ſaintes chapelles, holy chapels ; as thoſe of Paris, 
Dijon, Bourges, Bourbon, &c. Theſe are ſo denonu- 
nated from being repoſitories of certain relics. 

Hence all thoſe places where relics were preſerved came 
to be called chapels; and the perſons who Fad the care of 
them chaplains. 


CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printer's workhouſe; be- 


cauſe, ſay ſome authors, printing was firſt actually per- 
formed in chapels, or churches : or, according to others, 
becauſe Caxton, an early printer, exerciſed the art in one 
of the chapels in Weſtmiſter Abbey. 

In this ſenſe they ſay, the 'orders, or laws of the chapel, 


the ſecrets of the chape!, &c. 
CHAPEL, 


tnizhts of the, was an order of knights inſtituted 

"PU Heary III. in his teſtament, to the number of 
thirteen ; though theſe have been increaſed to the num- 
ber of twenty-ſix ; they are called alſo poor knights, = 
Theſe are not knights of the order of the Garter; but 
are, .as it were, their aſſiſtants or deputies, ſerving to 
diſcharge all their offices in the funeral ſervices of the 
kings of England. : 
They are ſubjeCt to the office of the canons of Windſor, 
and live on penſions which the order aſſigns them, 
They bear the blue or red cloke, with the arms of St. 
George on the left ſhoulder ; but the cloke is only cloth, 
and they wear no ſort of garter: which diſtinguiſhes 
them ſufficiently from the knights of the Garter. 
CHAPLET, in the Manege, a couple of ftirrup-leathers, 
mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, and joining at top 
in a ſort of leather buckle, called the head of the chapler, 
by which they are made faſt to the pummel of the ſaddle, 
after being adjuſted to the rider's length and bore, They 
are uſed both to avoid the trouble of taking up or letting 
down the ſtirrups every time that a gentleman mounts 
on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to ſupply what is 
wanting in the academy ſaddles, which have no ſtirrups 
to them. : 
CHAPELING a ſhip, is the art of turning her round in a 
light breeze of wind, when the is cloſe hauled, ſo that 
ſhe will lie the ſame way as ſhe did before. This is com- 
monly occakoned by the negligence of the ſteeriman, 
or by a ſudden change of the wind. : 
CHAPELRY, Capellania, is uſed for a certain precinct be- 
longing to a chapel, having the ſame relation to it that a 
ariſh has to a church. 
CHAPERON, CHAPERONNE, or CHAPEROON, properly 
ſigniſies a ſort of hood, or covering of the head, anciently 
worn both by men and women, the nobles and the po- 

ulace, and afterwards appropriated to the doCtors, and 
Ficentiates in colleges, &c. | 
Hence the name paſſed to certain little ſhields, and 
other funeral devices, placed on the forcheads of the 
horſes that drew the hearſes in pompous funerals, and 
which are {till called chaperoons, or ſhafferoons ; becauſe 
' ſuch devices were originally faſtened on the chaperoons, 
or hoods, worn by theſe horſes, with their other cover- 
ings of ſtate. 
CHarERON of a bit mouth, in the Manege, is only uſed for 
ſcatch-mouths, and all others that are not cannon- 
mouths, ſignifying the end of the bit that joins to the 
branch juſt by the banquet. In ſcatch-mouths the 
chaperon 18 round, but in others it is oval: and the ſame 
part that in ſcatch and other mouths is called chaperon, 18 
in cannon-mouths called fronceau. 
CHAPITERS, in Arcbitedture, the crowns or upper parts 
of a pillar. Sce CAPITAL, ; | 
CHAPITERS with mouldings, are thoſe which have no or- 
naments, as the Tuſcan and Doric. ; 
CHAriTERS with ſculptures, are thoſe which are adorned 
with leaves and carved woiks, the fineſt of which is of 
the Corinthian order. 
CAPITERS, in Law, were anciently a ſummary of ſuch 
matters as were to be inquired of, or preſented before 
juſlices in eyre, juſtices of aſſiſe, or of the peace, in 
their ſeſſions, | 
Chapiters are now taken for articles delivered by the 
mouth of the juſtice, in his charge to the inquelt : 
though it appears from Bracton and Briton, they were 
formerly written exhortations given by the juſtices for 
the good obſervation of the laws, and the king's peace 
firſt read in open court, then delivered in writing to the 
grand inqueſt ; which the grand jury, or inqueſt, were 
likewiſe to anſwer to upon their oaths, either athrma- 
tively, or negatively. : 
CHAPLAIN properly ſignißes a perſon provided with a 
CHAPEL ; or who diſcharges the duty thereof. 
CHAaPLain is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical perſon, in the 
houſe of a prince or perſon of quality, who officiates 
in their chapels, &c. ; 
With us there are forty-eight chaplains to the king, who 
wait four each month, preach in the chapel, read the 
ſervice to the family, and to the king in his private 
oratory, and ſay grace in the abſence of the clerk of the 
cloſet. While in waiting they bave a table, and at- 
tendance, but no ſalary. 
An archbiſhop may retain eight chaplains; a duke or a 
biſhop, fix; a marquis or earl, five; a viſcount, four; 
2 baron, knight of the Garter, or lord chancellor, three; 
a ducheſs, marchioneſs, counteſs, baroneſs, the trea- 
ſurer and comptroller of the king's houſe, the king's ſe- 
cretary, dean of the chapel, almoner and maſter of the 


rolls, two each z the chief juſtice of the king's bench, 


one: all of whom may purchaſe a licence or diſpenſation, 


and take two benefices with cure of ſouls. Stat. 22 
Hen. VIII. e. 13. 


Vol. I. Ne 64. 


Evety judge of the king's bench and common pleas, the 

chancellor and chief baron of the exchequer, the king's 
attorney and ſolicitor-general, may each of them have 

- one, entitled to one benefice with cure, and non-reſident. 
Stat! 25. Hen. VIII. c. 16. 

And alſo the groom of the ſtole, treaſurer of the king's 
Chamber, and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 
may retain each one chaplain. Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 28. 
A chaplain muſt be retained by letters teſtimonial under 
hand and ſeal, or he is not a chaplain within the ſtatute : 
and a chaplain thus qualified may hold his livings, though 
diſmiſſed from attendance, during life; nor can a noble- 
man, though he may retain other chaplains in his family, 
qualify any of them to hold pluralities whilſt the firſt are 
living. 4 Rep. 90. 

The firſt chaplains are ſaid to have been thoſe inſtituted 
by the ancient kings of France, for preſerving the chape, 
or cape, with the other relics of St. Martin, which the 
kings kept in their palace; and carried out with them to 
the war, The firſt chaplain is ſaid to have been Gul. de 
Meſmes, chaplain to St. Louis. 

CHAPLAINS in the order of MALTA, is uſed for the ſecond 
rank, or claſs, in that order; otherwiſe called diaco. 
Theknightsmake the firſtclaſs, and thechaplains the ſecond. 

CHAPLAINS of the pope, are the auditors, or judges of cauſes 
in the ſacred place; ſo called, becauſe the pope an- 
ciently gave audience in his chapel, for the deciſion of 
caſes ſent from the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom, 

He hither ſummoned as aſſeſſors the moſt learned lawyers 
of his time; and they hence acquired the appellation of 
capellani, chaplains. | 

It is from the decrees formerly given by theſe, that % 
body of decretals is compoſed : their number pope Sixtus 
IV. reduced to twelve. 

Some ſay the ſhrines of relics were eoyered with a kind 
of tent, cape, ot capella, i. e. little cape; and that hence 
the prieſts who had the care of them, were called chap- 
lams. In time theſe relics were repoſited in a littie 
church, either contiguous to a larger, or ſeparate from 
it; and the ſame name, capella, which was given to the 
cover, was alſo given to the place where it was lodged : 
and hence the prieſt who ſuperintended it came to be 
called chaplain, 


CHAPLET, CHAPELET, or a ſtring of beads, uſed in the 


noſters and Ave-Mary's, to be rehearſed in honour of 
God and the holy Virgin, 
Chaplets are otherwiſe called Patrr-noſters. A ROSARY is 
a chaplet of fifteen decads of Ave-Mary's, 
Menage derives the word from chapean, hat; becauſe of 
the reſemblance the thing bears to a hatband, ox chaplet 
of roſes, chapeau de roſes. The modern Latins call it ca- 
pellina; the Italians more Oey corona. 
Larrey and P. Viret aſcribe the firſt invention of the 
chaplet to Peter the Hermit, well known in the hiſtory 
of the croiſades. 
There is a chaplet of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty- 
three beads, in honour of his thirty-three years living on 
earth, inſtituted by father Michael, the Camaldulian. 
The Orientals have a kind of chaplets, which they call 
chains, and which they uſe in their prayers, rehearſing 
one of the perfections of God on each link or bead. 
The great mogul is ſaid to have eighteen of theſe chains, 
all of precious ſtones, ſome diamonds, others rubies, 
arls, &c, | ; 
he Turks have likewiſe chaplets, which they bear in the 
hand, or hang at the girdie: but father Daudini ob- 
| ſerves, that they differ from thoſe uſed by the Romaniſts, 
in that they are all of the ſame bigneſs, and have not 
that diſtinction into decads; though they conſiſt of ſix 
decads or ſixty beads. He adds, that the muſſulmen 
have preſently run over the chaplet, the prayers being ex- 
tremely ſhort, as containing only theſe words, Praiſe 10 
God; or theſe, Glory to Go for each bead. 
Beſides the common chaplet, they bave likewiſe a larger 
one, conſiſting of one hundred beads, where there is 
ſome diſtinction, as being divided by little threads into 
three parts, one of which they repeat thirty times 
Soubhan Allah, i. e. God is worthy to be praiſed; on an- 
other, Ellam Allah, Glory be to Ged; and on the third, 
Alla echer, God is great. Theſe thrice thirty times mak- 
ing only ninety, to complete the number one hundred, 
they add other prayers for the beginning of the chaplet. 
He adds, that the Mahometan chaplet appears to have 
had its riſe from the mea heracoth, or hundred benedittions ; 
which the 2 are obliged to repeat daily, and which 
we find in their prayer-books, the Jews and Mahometans 
having this in common, that they ſeldom do any thing 
without pronouncing ſome Jaud, or benediction. 
'CHAPLET,. or CHAPELET, in Architefure, a little mould- 
ing, cut, or carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or 
| the like.—Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 12. 
' 9 G A chaplet, 


Romiſh church, to keep account of the number of Pater- 
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A chaplet, in effect, is little clſe but a AG UrT TE en- { 


riched with ſculpture. | 
CHAPOTENSIS, in //iters of the Middle Age, a kind of 
coin. We do not find any certain account of its valve, 
Du-Cange inclines to think it the ſame as the cHAaTvs. 
CHAPPAR, a covrR1tR of the king of Perſia, who car- 


_ ries diſpatches from court to the provinces, and —" 


rovinces to the court, 
he word, in the originial Perſian, ſignifies corerier. 

The poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eſtabliſhed and 
regulated in Perſia as among us: when the court ſends 
out a chappar, the ſophi's maſter of the horſe furniſhes 
him with a lingle horſe, how long ſoever the journey be, 
and a man to run after him; when his horſe is weary, 
he takes that of the firſt horſeman he meets with, who 
dares not make the leaſt refuſal, and ſends his own home 
by the man who follows him. 

As for the maſter of the new horſe he has taken, he 
muſt run, or at leaſt ſend after the chappar, to retake 
him, when the chappar diſmouuts ſome other horſeman 
to change him, 

CHAPPE, in Heraldry, the partition of an eſcutcheon, by 
lines drawn from the centre of the upper edge to the 
three angles below: as repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 
14. which they blazon chappe, or and vert. 

The ſections of the ſides are to be of a different colour 
from the reſt. Mackenzie calls it, A chief party per bend 
dexter, or inter, or both. 

CHAPPEL, or CHATEL. See CHAPEL. 

CHAPTER, Capitulum, a community of eccleſiaſtics be- 

longing to a cathedral, or collegiate church. 

iT he chief, or head of the chapter, is the dean; the body 

 eonliſts of canons, or prebendaries, &c. 
The chapter has now no longer any ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration of the dioceſe, during the life of the biſhop z but 
ſucceeds to the whole epiſcopal juriſdiction during the 
vacancy of the ſee. 
The origin of chapters is derived from hence, that an- 
ciently the biſhops had their clergy reſiding with them 
in their cathedrals, to aſſiſt them in the performance of 
ſacred offices, and in the government of the church; 
and even after parochial ſettlements were made, there 
was {till a body of clerks who continued with the biſhop, 
and were indeed his family, maintained out of his 
income. 
Aſter the monaſtic life grew into requeſt, many biſhops 
choſ- monks rather than ſeculars for their attendants, 
Theſe bodies, either monaltics or ſeculars, then, had 
the ſame privilege of chuſing the biſhop, and being his 
council, which the whole clergy of the dioceſe had be- 
fore; but, by degrees, their dependence on the biſhop 
grew leſs and leſs; and then they had diſtinct parcels of 
the biſhop's eſtate aſſigned them for their maintenance; 
till at laſt the biſhop had little mote left than the power 
of viſiting them. 
On the other hand theſe capitular bodies by degrees alſo 
loſt their privileges; particularly that of chufing the 
biſhop, for which the kings of England had a long itrug- 

- gle with the pope : but at laſt Henry VIII. got thus 
power veſted in the crown; and now the deans and cha- 
ters have only the ſhadow of it. 
The ſame prince likewiſe expelled the monks from the 
cathedrals, and placed ſecular canons in their room; 
thoſe he thus regulated, are called deans and chapters of 
the new foundation; ſuch are Canterbury, Wincheſter, 
Worceſter, Ely, Carliſle, Durham, Rocheſter, and Nor- 
wich: ſuch alſo are the chapters of the four new ſecs, of 
Peterborough, Oxford, Glouceſter, and Briſtol. 

CHAPTER is alſo applied to the aſſemblies heldby religious 
and military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and 
regulating their diſcipline. 

Papias ſays they are ja called, quod capitula ibi legantur. 
The eſtabliſhment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Ciſtercians, who held the firſt in 1116, 
and were ſoon followed by the other orders. | 

CHAPTER is alſo uſed for a diviſion of a book; contrived 

for keeping the matters treated thereon more ſeparate, 
clear, and diſtin. 

'The ancients were unacquainted with the diviſion of 
books into chapters and ſections. Papias 12 the name 


chapter, caput, aroſe hence, quid fit alterius ſententia caput, 
or quod capiat totam ſummam. St. Auguſtine compares 


chapters to inns, inaſmuch as theſe refreſh the reader, as | 


thoſe the traveller. | 

The diviſion of the BiBLe into chapters is attributed by 
ſome to Sephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the reigns of king John and Henry III. But it was 
really done by Cardinal Hugo, who flouriſhed about the 
year 1240, the author of the firſt ſcripture coxncorD- 
ANCE, with a view of rendering this work an uſeful in- 
Ex to the ſcripture. The chapters were again ſubdi- 


, 


— 
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vided not into verſes, but by the letters A, B, CD 
E, F, G, placed in the margin, at an equal diſtance from 
each other, according to the length of the / Pte's. In 
ſome, all the ſeven letters were ſed ; in others fewer, 

© as the length of the chapter required. In 1445, Rabbi 
Nathan, a famous rabbi among the Weſtern ſews, f. 
niſhed a concordance to the Ilebrew Bible, in the man. 
ner of Hugo's above mentioned ; and introduced the di. 
viſion of the Hebrew Bible into chapters: he alſo im. 
proved on his plan, by uſing the ancient diviſion into 
verſes, and by numbering them, fixing the numerical 
letters in the margin at every fifth verſe. Athias, in his 
edition of the Bible, 2661 and 1667, introduced the In- 
dian figures, and placed them at every verſe. Vatahlys 
publiſhed a Latin Bible, in which the ſame kind of divi. 
ſion was adopted; though ſome ſay this diviſion and 
diſtinction by numbers was firit uſed in R. Stephens's 
Latin Bible, publiſhed at Paris 1557. R. Stephens 
made the ſame diviſion of the chapters of the New bela. 
ment into verſes, ſor the ſake of a Concordince to the 
Greek Teſtament, which was printed by his ſon II. 
Stephens. 

CHAPTERS, the three, is a phraſe famous in Eccl-fia/7;-gl 
Hiſtory, fignifying a volume publiſhed by Theodoret, an 
adherent of Neſtorius, againſt St. Cyril; conliſting of a 
letter of Ibas, prieſt of Nedeſſa, to Maris, a biſhop of 
Perſia; of extracts from the works of Diodorus ct 
Tarſus; and Theodore of Mopfueſtia, wherein the ſane 
doctrines were taught, that were contended for by 
Neſtorius; and of two pieces of Theodoret, the one 
againſt the council of Ephcſus, the other againſt the 
anathemas of St. Cyril. 
Theſe make the famous three chapters; which were ficlk 
condemned by an edict of Juſtinian, A. D. 544, and 
ſince by various councils, and many popes. 

CHAPTREL. See Iurosr. 

CHAR, in 1chthyalogy. See CHARRE, 

CHAR of lead, denotes the quantity of thirty pigs. 

CHARA, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 2e- 
nus of plants, of the mongecia monand' ia clafs ; reſembling 
the horſe-tails in general appearance, and called by ſome 
HIPPUR1Is. The characters of the genus are thele : the 
cup is very ſmall, and conſiſts of two leaves. Vaillant 
deſcribes a monopetalous flower in this cup, but others 
ſay there is no flower or corolla at all. There is ro ap- 
pearance of ſtamina, but the ſingle anthera or apex is of 
a globoſe figure, and is aſſixed to the cup; the germen 
of the piſtil is of an oval figure; there is no ſtyle, but 
the ſtigmata are three in number, and are very broad; the 
ſeed is ſingle, and of an oblong oval figure. 

CHARA, in Aſtronomy, the name of one of the CANES ve- 
natici. 

CHARABE, or CARABE, is ſometimes uſed for AunER; 
as alſo for the juice of the poplar-trce. 

CHARACTER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or fi- 
gure drawn on paper, metal, lone, or other matter, 
with a pen, graver, chiſſel, or other inſtrument, to ſig- 
nify or denote any thing. 
The word is xapaxTyg ; formed from the verb xagaoouy, 
inſculpere, to engrave, impreſs, &C. 
The various kinds of characters may be reduced to three 
heads, vize Ueral charaders, numeral charaeters, and ab- 
breviations. g 

CHARACTER, literal, is a letter of the alphabet, ſerving to 
indicate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive of ſome idea, 
or conception of the mind. 
Theſe may be divided, with regard to their nature and 
uſe, into nominal, real, and emblematical. 

CHARACTERS, nominal, are thoſe we properly call /ziters; 
which ſerve to expreſs the name of things. 

CHARACTERS, real, are thoſe, that inſtead of names ex- 
preſs things and ideas. Ke 

CHARACTERS, emblematical, or ſymbelical, have this in com- 
mon with real ones, that they expreſs the things them» 
ſelves ; but they alſo have this farther, that they in ſome 
meaſure perſonate them, and exhibit their form: ſuch 
are the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians. 

CHARACTERS, literal, may again be divided, with regard 
to their invention and aſe, into particular and gener al. 

CHARACTERS, particular, ate thoſe peculiar to this or that 
nation, or that have been ſo: ſuch are the Roman, 
Italic, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chineſe, XJ 
characters. 

CHARACTERS, univerſal, are alſo real charadlert, and make 
what ſome authors call a philoſophical language. 
The diverſity of chara#rs uled by the ſeveral nations to 
expreſs the ſame idea, is found the chief obſtacle to the 
advancement of learning: to remove this, ſeveral av- 
thors have taken occaſion to propoſe plans of characters 
that ſhould be univerſal, and which each people ſhould 


read in their own language. The chara##er here is ny 
| | 


x; 


1: 


real, not nominal; to expreſs things, and notions ; not, | 
as the common ones do, letters or ſounds: yet to be 


mute, like letters, and arbitrary; not emblematical, like 
hieroglyphic 

'Thus, verve ſhould retain their own language, yet 
evcry one underitand that of each other, without learn- 
ing it; only by ſeeing a real or univerſal character, which 
ſhould ſignify the ſame thing to all people, by what 
ſounds ſocver each exprefſed it in his particular idiom. 
For, inſtance, by ſeeing the charaFer deſtined to ſignify 
to drink, an Engiiſhman ſhould read te drink ; a French- 
man, boite; Latin, biberez a Greek, vutw; a Jew, 
MDW, a German, uincten; and fo of the reſt: in the 
ſame manner as ſeeing a horſe, each perſon expreſſes it 
aſter their own manner; but all mean the ſame animal. 
This real charaFer is no chimera; the Chineſe and Ja- 
paneſe have already ſomething like it. They have a 
common character which each of thoſe nations underſtand 
alike in their ſeveral languages ; though they pronounce 
it with fuch different ions, that they do not under- 
tand a tittle of one another in ſpeaking. 

The firſt, and molt conſiderable attempts for a real cha- 
rafter, or philoſophical language, in Euggpe, are thoſe 
of bihop Wilkins, and Dalgarme : bu ſe, with how 
much art ſocver they were contrived, haet proved in- 
ettectual. 

M, Leibnitz had ſome thotWhts the ſame way : he thinks 
thoſe great men did not hit the right method; and adds, 
it was probable, indeed, that, by this means, people, 
who do not underitand one another, might caſtly have 
a commerce together; but that they have not hit on true, 
real characters. 

According to him, the characters ſhould reſemble thoſe 
uſed in algebra: which, in effect, are very ſimple, yet 
very expreſſive ; without any thing ſuperfluous or cqui- 
vocal; and contain all the varieties requires 

The real character of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt applauſe : 
Dr. Hoglgrecommends it on his own knowledge and ex- 
perience is a molt excellent ſcheme ; and to engage the 
world to the ſtudy thereof, publiſhed ſome fine inven- 
tions of his own therein. 

J. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration” an a/- 
#habet of human though; in order to a new philoſophical 
anguage, on his own ſcheme; but his death prevented 
this from being brought to maturity. 

M. Lodwick, in the Philoſophical 'TranſaQtions, gives us 
a plan of an univerſal alphabet, or character of another 
kind : this was to contain an enumeration of all ſuch 
ſingle ſounds, or letters, as are uſed in any language 3 
by means whereof people ſhould be enabled to pro- 
nounce truly and readily any language; to deſcribe the 
pronunciation of any language that ſhould be pronounced 


in their hearing ; ſo, as others accuſtomed to this lan» 


guage, though they had never heard the language pro- 
nounced, ſhould at firſt be able truly to pronounce it : 
and laſtly, this character to ſerve as a ſtandard to perpe- 
tuate the ſounds of any language. Abridgm. vol. 11. 
E. 373: : g 

Ia the Journal Litteraire, an. 1720, we have a very in- 
genious project for an univerſal charaer : the author, 
aſter obviating the objections that might be made againſt 
the feaſibleneſs of ſuch ſchemes in the general, propoſes 
his own : his characters are to be the common Arabic, or 
numeral figures, 'The combinations of theſe nine are 
ſufficient to expreſs diſtinctly an incredible quantity of 
numbers, much more than we ſhall need terms to ſiguiſy 
our actions, goods, evils, duties, paſſions, &c. Thus 
is all the trouble of framing and learning any new cha- 


rafters at once ſaved; the Arabic figures having already | 


all the univerſality required. 

'The advantages are immenſe : for, 1. We have here a 
ſtable, faithful interpreter ; never to be corrupted or 
changed, as the popular languages continually. are. 2. 
Whereas the difficulty of pronouncing a foreign Jan- 
guage, is ſuch as uſually gives the learner the greateſt 
trouble, and there are even ſome ſounds which fo- 
reigners never attain to; in the characler here pro- 
poſed, this difficulty has no place: every nation is to 
pronounce them according. to the particular pronun- 
ciation that already obtains among them. All the diſſi- 
culty is, the accuſtoming the pen and the eye to athx 
certain notions to characters that do not, at firſt light, 
exhibit them. But this trouble is no more than we find 
ia the ſtudy of any language whatever. 

The inflexions of words are here to be expreſſed by the 
common letters: for inſtance, the ſame character ſhall 
expreſs a filly, or a colt, a horſe, or a mare, an ole horſe, 
or an od mare, as accompanied with this or that diſtine- 
tive letter, which ſhall ſhew the ſex, youth, maturity, 
or old age: a letter is alſo to expreſs the bignets or ſize 
of things, thus, v. g. a man with this or that letter, to 
lignify a great man, or a litile man, &c. 
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The uſe of theſe letters belongs to the grammar, luck: 
once well underſtood, would abridge the vocabulary ex- 
ceedingly. An advantage of this grammar is, that it 
would only have one declenſion, and one conjugation: 
thoſe namerons anomalies of grammarians are excecding 
troubleſome, and ariſe hence, that the common lan- 
guages are governed by the populace, who never reaſon 
on what is beſt : but in the character here propoſed, men 
of ſenſe introducing it, would have a new ground, 
whereon to build regularly. 

The difficulty is not in inventing the moſt fimple, eaſy, 
and commodious character, but in engaging the ſe- 
veral nations to uſe it ; there being nothing they agree 
leſs in than the underſtanding and purſuing their com- 
mon intereſt, 


CHARACTERS, literal, again, may be divided, with 7 5 


to the nations among whom they have been inven 
and uſed, into Greet characters, Roman characters, Hebr 
characters, &c. 
The character now ordinarily uſed throughout Europe, 
is the Latin character of the ancients. 
The Latin chyratter was formed from the Greek, and 
that from the Phcenician, which Cadmus brought into 
Greece, 
The Phcenician charaFer was the ſame with that of the 
ancient Hebrew, which ſubſiſted to the time of the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity ; after which they uſed that of the 
Aſſyrians, which is the ſquare Hebrew, now in uſe ; the 
ancient being only found on ſome Hebrew medals, com- 
monly called Samaritan medals. 
Poſtellus, and others, ſhew, that . Phoenician, 
the Chaldec, Syriac, and Arabic charal@r:, were likewiſe 
formed from the ancient Hebrew. 
The French were the firſt who, with the Latin of St. 
Gregory, admitted the Latin yy tf And in a pro- 
vincial ſynod, held in hr, at Led in Spain, the uſe of 
the Gothic charaers, invented by Ulphilas, was aboliſhed, 
and the Latin ones eſtabliſhed. | 
Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek chara&er, conſiſting ® 
only of majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uniformity on 
all medals, as low as the times of Gallienus, there being 
no alteration found in the turn of the charater, notwith- 
ſtanding the many conſiderable ones both in the uſe and 
pronunciation. From the time of Gallienus, it appears 
ſomewhat weaker and rounder ;, from the time ot Con- 
ſtantine to Michael, the ſpace of five hundred years, we 
find only Latin characters; and after Michael, the Greek 
charaFters recommence; but from that time they began 
to alter with the language, which was then a mixture of 
GREEK and LATIN. 
The Latin medals preſerve both their charaFer and 
language, as low as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the em- 
pire to Conſtantinople. Towards the time of Decius 
the character began to alter, and to loſe of its roundneſs 
and beauty : ſome time after it retrieved itſelf, and ſub- 
ſiſted tolerably till the time of Juſtin ; when it fell into 
the laſt barbarity mentioned, under Michael; though it 
afterwards grew worſe and degetierated into the Gothic : 
ſo that the rounder and better formed the charaFer is on 
a medal, the greater pretence it as to antiquity. 

CHARACTERS, numeral, are thoſe uſed to expreſs numbergg 
Numeral characters are either letters; or figures, otherwiſe 
called digits. The kinds now chiefly in uſe, are the 
common, and the Roman : to which may be added th 
GREEK, and another called the FRENCH character; 
alſo the letters of other alphabets which have been ma 
uſe of to expreſs numbers. . 

Co MON character is that ordinarily called the Arabic, 
as ſuppoſed to have been invented by the Arab aſtrono- 
mers; though the Arabs themſelves call it the Indian 
character; as if they had borrowed it from the people of 
India, 
The Arabic characters are ten, viz. I, 2, 3, 4, 57 65 7, 3, 
9, 0; the laſt is called cipher. 
The Arabic character is uſed almoſt throughout Europe, 
and that on almoſt all occaſions ; in commerce, in mea» 
ſuri aſtronomical calculations, &c. | 
Roman character confiſts of the majuſcule letters of the 
Roman alphabet; whence probably its name: or per- 
haps, from its being uſed by the ancient, Romans on 
their coins, and in the inſcriptions of their lic monu- 
ments, erected in honour of their gods, a eat men 
on their ſepulchres, &c, . 
The numeral letters that compoſe the Roman char 
are in number ſeven, viz. I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C a hundred, 
D five hundred, and M a thouſand. 
The I, repeated twice, makes two, II; thrice, three, III; 
four is expreſſed thus, IV, I before V or X taking an 
unit from the number expreſſed by each of thoſe lets 
ters. 

To expreſs fix, an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, two, 
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vu; and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed by 
an l before X, IX; agreeable to the preceding remark. 
The like remark may de made of the X before L or C, 
except that the diminution is by tens, not units: thus, 
XL ſignifies forty, and XC ninety : an L followed with 
an X, fixty, LX, &c. The C before D or M, diminiſhes 
each by a hundred. 
Beſides the letter D, which expreſſes five hundred, that 
number may alſo be expreſſed by an I before a C in- 
verted, thus, 1); and thus, in lieu of the M, which | 
ſignifies a thouſand, is ſometimes uſed an I between Lor the method of caſting theſe CHARACTERS, ſee Letter 
two C's, the one direct, the other inverted: agrecable| Fouxptay, . 
to this, ſix hundred may be expreſſed IDC ; and ſeven| CHARACTER is alſo uſed in ſeveral of the arts, for a ſym. 
hundred, IDCC, &c. bol, contrived for a more conciſe, immediate, and artful 
The addition of C and 9 before, or after, raiſes CI) by | conveyance of the knowledge of things. 
tens thus, CCIDD, 10000; CCCIDYDO, 100,000, &c. In this ſenſe of the word, Paulus Diaconus refers the 
his is the common way of notation, formerly uſed by | invention of charaftrs to Ennius; who, he ſays, con- 
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2 to one hundred, are exprefied, thus, ij, ninety; 
„iv, ninety-one ; % . &c. 

It is principally uſed in the chambers of accounts, in the 
accounts given in by treaſurers, and farmers, and 


other perſons concerned in the man ent of the re- 
venue. 8 
CHARACTERS, iti Printing, denote the letters or types, 
by the various arrangement whereof, are compoſed 


forms; whence impreſſions are taken, by means of « 
preſs, on paper. 


he Romans ; who alſo expreſſed any number of thou- 
ſands by a line drawn over any numeral leſs than a thou- 
ſand ; e. g. V, 50003 LX, Go, ooo: ſo likewiſe M is 
1, 00, ooo; MM is 2,000,000, &c. 

Beſides which (I.) certain liberties or variations have 
been admitted, at leaſt by ſome modern writers; e. g- 
IX, 8; IICIX, 89. (II.) And certain chara#ers have 
been uſed, which ſeem to have been derived from the 
letters; e. g. M, by which they expreſs (Mille) 1000, 
was formed from CX, or CID; half of which, viz. IC. 
ſtood for 500. (III.) And for eafier writings of theſe 
charaſters, 1. IO ſeems to have been altered into D; 2. 
100 into A. or V; 3. CID into » or 4, whence 


F. cc , 200, V. X. 

In Roman inferiptions, we meet with the characters & 
and O, uſed to expreſs a thouſand. The uſual note of 
a thouſand, is either 1 between two CC's (direct and re- 
verſed) thus, CIq; or elſe Mtbus, CXO. The former 
figure, when cloſed at top, Wactly reſembles an ancient 
M. thus, O; and the latter, when ſhut up, the figure 
of 8, inclined thus cc, 

We alſo find in ſome inſcriptions, the charaer &, 
which is X between two CY's, but cloſed on all ſides. 
But the learned Dr. Taylor ſeems to ſuſpect the accuracy 
of the copy of the inſcription from whence this character 
is taken. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 482. $2. p 


As to the origin and uſe of the charafer X, fo often 


met with on the coins, utenſils, and manuſcripts of the 
ancients; ſee X. 


CHaRACTERS, Hebrew. See HEBRE w. ; 


Greek numerals, The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing 
numbers. (I.) The moſt ſimple was, for every ſingle 
letter, according to its place in the alphabet, to denote 
a number from a 1 to 24; in which manner the books 
of Homer's Ilias are diſtinguiſhed. (II.) Another way 
was by dividing the alphabet into, (1.)S Units: a1,B 2, 


&c. (2.) 8 Tens: ; 10, 20, &c. (3.) 8 Hundreds: 
e 100, 0 200, &c. N. B. Thouſands they exprefſed by 
a point, or accent under a leter, e.g: a 1000, Þ 2000, 


&c. (III.) A third way was by fix capital letters, hus 
I (tia for pra] 1, II [wirs] S, A [Lea] 10, H [Hera- 


Toy] 100, X [512] 1000, M | uae] 10000 : and when 
the letter II incloſed any of theſe, except I, it ſhewed 
the incloſed letter to be five times its own value, as, 
al 50, H 5, XI $000, M 50000. 

N. B. 6, 90, 900 are expreſſed by character n. 
Hebrew numerals. 
into 9 Units: & 1, A 2, &c.—q9 Tens: * 10, 20, 


The Hebrew alphabet was divided 


&c.—q Hundreds: Þ 100, * 2co, &c. J 500, D too, 
3 700, N 


IN, 1534, &c. and even to tens, as YN, 1070, &c. 
(2.) But generally by the word Ax, 1000; ph, 
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2000 odo, with the other numerals prefixed, to 


800, 1 900.— Thouſands, (I.) were ſome- 
times expreſſed by the units preſixed, to hundreds, as, 


trived the firſt eleven hundred. To theſe were man 
more added by Tyro, Cicero's ſreedman, and by Phila- 
gyrus, Fannius, and Aqui freedmen of Mmxcenas. 
Laſty, L. Anneus Sene ade a collection of them, 
reduced them into order, and increaſed their number to 
five thouſand, Tyro's notes may be ſeen at the end of 
Gruter's uleriptions. 

Valerius Mus, a grammarian, in the time of Nero, 
laboured to good purpoſe in explaining the notes of the 
ancients. P, Diaconus Mote an ample treatiſe of the 
explication of the charaFers in law, under the reign of 
the emperor Conrad I. and Goltzius another for thoſe of 
medals, 

Characters, or ſymbols are now chiefly affected in the 
ſeveral parts of mathematics; particularly in algebra, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, and aſtronomy : as alſo in medicine, 


chemiſtry, muſic, &c. The principal of each kind we 
ſhall here ſubjoin. 


CHARACTERS uſed in Arithmetic and Algebra. 


a, b, c, and, the ſirſt letters of the alphabet, are the ſigns 
or characters that denote given quantities; 2, y, x, &. 
the laſt letters, are the characters of 2M. ſought. 
Some for the former, uſe conſonants, or large letters, and 
vowels, or ſmall ones, for the latter. 


Note, Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame cha- 
racer. , 

m, u, r, 5, t, &c. are charaFers of indeterminate ex- 
ponents, both of ratios and power; thus; x®, , z', &c. 
denote indeterminate powers of different kinds: mx, ny, 
rz, different multiples, or ſubmultiples of the quanti- 
ties x, y, x, according as m, n, r, are cither whole num- 
bers or fractions. 

+ Is the ſign of real exiſtence, and is called the affirma- 
tive, or paſſive ſign ; importing the quantities to which it 
is prefixed, to have a real and poſitive nature. 

Ic is alſo the ſign of addition, and is read put, or more; 
thus 9 + 3, is read 9 plus 3; or 9 more 3: that is, the 
ſum 9 and 3, equal to 12, 

— Before a {ſingle quantity, is the ſign of negation or nega- 
tive exiſtence : ſhewing the quantity to which it is pre- 
fixed to be leſs than nothing. 

Between quantities, it is alſo the ſign of ſubtraQion, 
and is read minus, or /e/s; thus 14—2, is read 14 minus, 
or abating 2; that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has 
been ſubtracted, viz. 12, 

= Is the ſign of equality : thus, 9 + 3= 14—2 ; ſignifies 
9 plus 3 to be equal to 14 minus 2. 

This character was firſt introduced by Harriot : Des Cartes 
in lieu of it uſes . Before Harriot there was no ſign 
of equality at all. | 

Wolfius, and ſome other authors, uſe the ſame cheradber 
= for the identity of ratios; or to denote the terms to 
be in a geometrical proportion; which moſt authors ex- 
preſs thus : : 

x Is the ſign of multiplicatien, denoting the quantities on 
either {ide to be multiplied into one another: thus 4 x ©, 


A£ranacrer French, ſo called, becauſe invented, and 
© chiefly uſed by the French, is more uſually denoted, cha- 


ſignify the number of thouſands : e. gr. 'on. 3000, 


is read 4 multiplied by 6; or the ſactum, or product of 
&c. 


4 and 6==24 ; or the rectangle between 4 and 6. 
Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the ſign is omitted, 
and the two quantities put together: thus & d expreſles 


conſo 


ructer of account, or finance. | 

It conſiſts of fix figures; partly taken from the letters of 
the uſyal current hand, and partly invented by the con- 
triver 


ſtanding for one, the & for five, the x for ten, 


b L for fifty, the C for a hundred, and the laſt chara- 


Fer y for a thouſand. 


This character is only an imitation of the Roman cha- 


rafter : and its uſe in moſt reſpeCts the ſame, particular- 
ly in what relates to the combination of certain letters; | 
which placed before or aſter others, diminiſh or increaſe 


their value. Indeed it has theſe things peculiar in it, 


that when ſeveral things oceur ſucceſlively, only the laſt 


| ſix characters are 1 b, Xx, L, C, Yo The 


| 


is expreſſed. 2dly, That ninety, and the following num- 


1 


the product of the two numbers denoted by 4 and 4, 


which ſuppoſe 2 and 4, the product whereof is 8, 6g- 
nified by bd. x ; 


Wolhus, and others, make the ſign of multiplication a 
dot (.) between the two factors : thus 6.2 ſignifies the 


product of 6 and 2=12. 


here one or both the factors are compounded of ſe- 
veral letters, they are diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn 
over them: thus, the fadtum of 44s into 4% is wrote 
dx a+b—c. 
Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfius, and 
others, to avoid the perplexity of lines, in lieu thereof 
diſtinguiſh the compound factors, by including them in 
a parentheſis, thus (a +b=c)d. ls 

FY 


thus, 2, 4, 8, 


C 


CH A 


= Ts the churatter of diviſion -"thius, a +b denotes the 
quantity à to be divided by 6, W 

Indeed, ordinarilyg-in algebra, the quotient is expreſſed 
fraction- wiſe; thus, - 
by b. | 1. ps 0, | . 
Wolfius, &c, make the ſign of diviſion (:) thus, 8: 4 
denotes the quotient of 8 divided by 4=2. | 

If either the diviſor or dividend, or both, be compoſed 
of ſeveral letters, v. g. a +6, divided by c; inltead of 


denotes the quotient of à divided 


Wo, b 
writing the quotient fraCtion-wile, thus, —— Wolfus, 


&c. include the compound quantities in a parentheſis; 
thus, (a+6b:e), or (a+6): c. 

© Is the character of involution, or of producing the 
ſquare of any quantity, by multiylying it by itſelf. 

av The character of evilutiong or of extracting the roots 
out of the ſeveral powers; the reverſe of &. 

7 Is the fign of majority, or of the exceſs of one quan- 
tity beyond another; ſome ule this cc, or this 77, 

Z. Is the ſign of minority. Theſe two charaders were firſt 
introduced by Harriot, and have ſince been uſed by 
Wallis and Lamy. Other authors uſe others; ſome 
this 2. "> | 
© The fign of s1M1LiTUDE commended in the Miſ- 
cellanea Berolinenſia, and uſed by Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
and others; though the generality of authors uſe none. 
The ſame character is uſed by other authors for the dif- 
ference between two quantities, while it is yet unknown 
which is the greater. | | 

v/ Is the character of radicality, and ſhews that the root 
of the quantity to which it is prefixed, is extracted, or 
to be extracted: thus, 4/25. or Vi, denotes the ſquare 
root of 25, viz, 5; and 4/25 the cube root of 25. See 
Roor. 

This charafter ſometimes affeAs ſeveral quantities diſtin- 


guiſhed by a line drawn over them, thus, A d, de- 

notes the ſquare root of the ſum of b and 4. 

Wolfius, &c. in lieu hereof, includes the roots com- 

poſed of ſeveral quantities in a parentheſis, adding, its 

index: thus, (4+b—c)* denotes the ſquare of a+b—c, 
2 


ordinarily written a +b—c , 

: Is the charafer of arithmetical proportion disjunct; 
thus, 7. 3: 13. 9, intimates 3 to be exceeded by 7, as 
much as 9 by 133 'viz. by 4. 

:: This is the charaZer of identity of ratio, and geome- 
trical proportion disjunct; thus, B: 4: : 30: 15, exprefles 
the ratio of 30 to 15 to be the ſame with that of 8 to 43 
or that the four terms are in geometrical proportion, viz. 
8 to 4, as 30 to 15. 
Wolfius, in lieu hereof, 


uſes the charafer of equality 
which he prefers to the former, as being more ſci- 
entifical and expreſſive. 


= "The cbaradter of geometrical proportion continued, 
implying the ratio to be carried on without interruption : 
16, 32, = are in the ſame uninterrupted 
roportion. | 
hen one or more terms in an equation are wanting, 
their places are uſually marked with one or more aſte- 
riſms; as, y*+py+4Þ 
| —py—3zþ? * 0. * - ＋ 2 . 
+4 DS 
Characters of dectmals. See SEPARATRIX. 


HARACTERS wſed in Aironomy. | 
h Charatter of Saturn. m Chara#er of Gemini. 


2 Jupiter, g Cancer, 
& Mars. Leo. 
Venus. m Virgo. 
Mercury. Libra. 
O The Sun. m Scorpio. 


4 The Moon. 

@ The Earth, or 8. 
9 Aries. 

8 Taurus. 


+ Sagittarius, 
vp Capricornus. 
= Aquarius. 
x Pilces. 


CHARACTERS of the Aſpecls, Nodes, &c. 


5 Conjunction. A. Trine, 
88 Semiſextile. Bq Biquintile. 
* Sextile. Ve Quincunx. 


Q Quintile. . 
0 Quartile, 
rd Tridecile. 


8 Oppolition. 
8 Scorpion's head. 
8 Scorpion's tail. 


CHARACTERS of Time. 


A. M. {us meridiem) or M. morning, 
O. or M. noon. | 


P. M. (poſt meridiem) or A. afternoon, 


CHARACTERS uſed in Chemiſtry, Medicine, and Pharmacy. 


Authors are very redundant, and even fanciful, in phar- 
2 characters: but the moſt uſeful ate exhibited 
u the Table of CHEMICAL, Ce. Charadters, 


Vor. I. No 64. 


CHARAcrrgs in Commerce. 


ö 7 or p Semigua dr 1 


| 7 of by Peri 22 


C HH A 


Ig Pound weigbt. 
C. or © Hundred weight, 
or 112 pound, 


DO Ditto, the ſame. 
No Numero, or number. 
Je Folio, or page. 


RO Retto, a 6 d Quatters; 
% Perſo, ebe 4 Pa ot by. As ann. 


by the year. 4 cent. 
in the hundred, &c. 
R* Rixdollar. 
Le Ducat: | 
P. 8 Poſtſcript: 


J. or /,. ſlerling, pound 
ſterling. 


1. Shilling. 
d. Pence, or Deniers. 


CHARACTERS in Geometry ond Trigenometry: 


Is the character of paralleliſm ; implying two lines or 
planes: to be equidiſtant from one another. See Pa- 
RALLEL. g 5 
A Cbaracter of a triangle. See TRIANGLE. 

DO A lſquare. Equality of ſides. 

[] C2 A rectangle. < An angle. 

© A circle. 3 right angle. 
Equality of angles. ＋ A perpendicular. 

? Adegree; thus, 75% implics 75 degrees. 

A minute, or prime; thus, 50“ implies 50 minutes, 
„, “, Kc. the charafers of ſeconds, thirds, fourths, 
&c. of a degree: thus, 5”, 6'”, 18“, 20”, denote 5 ſe- 
conds, 6 thirds, 18 fourths, and 20 fifths. | 

Note. The ſame charad@ers are ſometimes uſed, when the 
progreſſion is by tens, as it is here by ſixties. 


CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetor ic, Poetry, Sc. 


„ Charafter of a Comma, 

3 Semuolon, 

: Colon, * Dialyſis. 

Period. " Caret, and Circumflex. 

| Exclamation. ve ry 

? Interrogation, + and “ References. 

() Parentheſis, $ Sefton, or Diviſion. 

» Hyphen. T Paragraph. 

* Apsſtrophe. 

LL. D. Docter of Laws, or, of the Civil and Canon Law. 

SS. T. D. Sacre- Sante Theologia Doctor, or D. D. i. e 
Doctor in Divinity. | 

M. D. Doctor in Phyſic. 

V. D. M. Verli Dei Miniſter, Minifler of the Wore of Ged. 

A.M. Artium Magiſter, Miſter of Arts. 

A.B. Art:ium Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Arts. 

F. R. 8. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F. A. 8. Fel.ow of the Antiquarian Socieiy. 


1 Emphaſis, or accent, 
B. eve. 


CHAR ACTERS uſed in Arithmetic of Infinites. 


The chara#ter of an inſiniteſimal, or fluxion ; thus, 4, , 
&c. expreſs the fluxions, or differentials of the variable 
quantities x and y. two, three, or more dots, denote ſe- 
cond, third, or higher fluxions. 

This method of denoting the fluxions, we owe to fr 
Iſaac Newton, the inventor of fluxions: it is adhered to 
by the Engliſh; but foreigners generally follow NI. 
Leibnitz, and in lieu of a dot, prefix the letter d to the 
variable quantity; on pretence of avoiding the con ſuſion 
ariſing from the multiplication of dots in the differencing 
ol differentials. | 

d The charatter of a differential of a variable quantity; 
thus, dx is the differential of x; dy the differential of y. 
The character was firſt introduced by M. Leibnitz; and 
is followed by all but the Engliſh. See CarcuLus 
Differentialis. , 


CHARACTERS ' among ibe ancient Lawyers, and in Ancient 


Inſcriptions, 
$ Paragrapho Bants auſpicits. 
ff. Digeſt:s Scto. Senatuſconſulig. 
E. Extra. P. P. Pater Patriæ. 
S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populuſque C. Code. 

jpeg ps CC. Conſules. 
B AV. Brinis avibus, or T. Titulus, &c. 


CHARACTERS »/ed in Muſſic. 


Charatlers of the Muſical notes, with their propertions. 
A Large 8. | 


5 4 Long 4. 


t= Breve 2. 
© Semibreve - * 


- Minim J. 


i Crotchet . 
7 Quaver 


* 


9 H Character 


* 


® Cbaracker of a ſharp note. This character at the begin- 
of a line or , denotes all the notes in that line, 


vin 
| - ſpace to be taken a ſemitone higher than in the natu- 


eries. And the ſame affects all their octaves, above 
and below, though not marked. | 


When the charader is prefixed to any particular note, it 


ſhews that note alone to be a ſemitone higher than it 
would be without ſuch a charader. 


/ Charafter of a flat note. This chara#er, at the be- 
young of a line, or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes in 
that line, or ſpace, are to be taken a ſemitone lower than 
in the natural ſeries; affecting, in like manner, all the 
octaves both above and below. When prefixed to any 
note, it ſhews that note alone to be a ſemitone lower than 
it would otherwiſe be. : 


2 Character of a natural note, Where, in a line or ſeries 
of artificial notes, marked at the beginning for either 
ſbarps or flats, the natural note happens to be required, 
it is denoted by this characler. | 


Character of a tveble clef. 
E Mean clef. 


« Baſs clef. 
9 ig Refls or Pauſes of Time. 


— 


un ht 


_ 


— 


CHA 


For characters in Printing, fee Corntction, 
CHARACTERS of Time. 


2, or E, or 4, characlers of common, or duple time : Ggnif y- 


ing the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to tw. 


notes; whereof four make a ſemibreve. 


C T Characters that diſtinguiſh the movements 
in common time: the firſt implying ſlow ; the ſecond 
briſk; third, very quick. * * a 
3, 1, 4, , 533 characters of the fomple triple me; 
whoſe meaſure is equal either to three ſemibreves, or * 
three minims, &c. * 

25 or 4, or 45 : characters of mixed triple time; where the 
meaſure is equal to ſix crotchets, or fix quavers, &e, 
oe % 1 3, 2,3 character, of compuund triple time, 
z, or A, of 433 or ix Or ; charadters of the ſoutth 
ſpecies of triple time; called, the meaſure of tus 
11mes. 


T 0 AZ 
RE 


= 


; 


toy 144g 


gy 19407 
oy due 
toy nagging 
toy wmpy 
ty nom 2 
ty Hang 
iy aanonkung - 
bruſ ug 


7. 
45257 


CHRARACTERS on Tomb: ſtones. 


S. V. Siſte, Jiater; Stay, Traveller. 
M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum ; Sacred to Memory. 
D. M. Dies Manibus. 


IHS. Feſus. 
XP. A character found on ancient monuments; about 


the meaning of which authors are not agreed. See Ca- 
TACOMB. 


CHARACTER is alſo uſed for a certain manner, air, or aſ- 


ſemblage of qualities, reſulting from feveral particular 
marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any other, io as 
it may be known thereby, 

Thus, we fay, the character of Achilles; generoſity and 
greatneſs of mind formed the character of the Romans; 


Cicero had a chara#ter of politeneſe, which is wanting in | 


Demoſthenes; every paſſion has its peculiar charaer, 
The writers of characters are, Theopbraſtus, whoſe frag- 


ments are ſtill extent; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar“ 


Morum; Paſchal, in his Characteres Virtutum & Viti— 
orum ; M. de la Chambre, in his Chara#ers of the Paſ- 
ſions; and De la Bruyere, in his Characlefs and Man- 
ners of the Age. 


CHARACTER, in Poetry, eſpecially the epopea and drama, 


is tae reſult of the manners, or that which cach perſon 
has peculiar and ſingular in his manners, whereby he is 
diſtinguiſhed from others. 

The poetical character, Boſſu obſerves, is not properly 
any virtue or quality in particular; but it is a compolition 
of ſeveral, mixed and combined in various degrees, ac- 
cording to the occaſions of the fable, and the unity of 
the action. All the ſimple qualities that enter this com- 
pound, muſt not have the ſame rank, nor be equal to 
cach other; fince, in that caſe, one prevailing on one 
occaſion, and another on another, the character will ap- 
pear changeable ; and the poem, as well as the hero, will 
ſcem animated with ſeveral ſouls. 

There muſt, therefore, be one to reign over all the reſt ; 
and this mult be found in ſome degree in every part: juit 
as the ſame hero in ſeveral paintings, ſhould have the 
ſame lines and features, how different foever his poſtures 
and paſſions may be. 

This firſt quality, in Homer's Achilles, is wrath; in 
Ulyſſes, diſſimulation; and in Virgil's Aneas, mildneſs: 
each of which may, by way of eminence, be called the 
character of thofe heroes. 

Theſe are never to go alone, but always are to be ac- 
compamed with others, to give them the greater luſtre ; 
either by hiding their defects, as in Achilles, whoſe an- 
ger is palliated by great courage: or, by making them 
centre in ſome ſolid virtue, as in Ulyſſes, whoſe diſ- 
ſimulation makes a part of his prudence ; and Æneas, 
v hole mildnets is chicfly employed in a ſubmiſſion to the 


will of the gods. 
9 


| 


Theſe fecondary qualities of courage, prudence, and 
ſubmiſſion, make the goodneſs of the characters of thoſe 
heroes, and even of the poems. 
Boſſu adds, that the quality of courage muſt always have 
a ſhare in the charader of a hero, to ſerve as a ſupport to 
the reſt: the heroic character, therefore, he makes a com- 
puns of three kinds of qualities. Thoſe of the firſt 
ind are neceſſary and eſſential to the fable; thoſe of the 
ſecond are the ſupplements, or the embelliſhments of the 
ficſt ; and courage, which ſuſtains the other two, makes 
the third. | 
The firſt, which is the chief, is to be ſome univerſal 
quality, to have place on all occaſions, and to diſtinguyh 
the hero wherever it is found. 
For the unity of character, we have Horace's expreſs 
command, Sit guedvis ſimplex dundaxat & unum. Vodu 
adds, that the charadter is not leſs the ſoul of the hero, 
and the whole action, than the fable is of the poem; 
and of conſequence the unity muſt be as exact in the one 
as the other; which accordingly we find obſerved both by 
Homer and Virgil. 
The unity of - is ſomewhat different from that 
of the manners : in the latter, the unity and equality con- 
ſiſts in not giving contrary ſentiments to the ſame per- 
fon z which is not ſufficient to the unity of characler; 
but to this muſt be added, that the fame fpirit muſt al- 
ways appear on all occaſions, whether contrary, or other- 
wile : thus, Ancas ſhewing great goodneſs in the firit 
part of the poem, and much valour in the ſecond, but 
without diſcovering any of his former piety, and geu- 
tleneſs ; there had been no offence againſt the evenneſs 
of the manners, but much againſt the unity of the cha- 
radter. 
50 that beſides the qualities which have their particular 
place on different occaſions, there muſt be one to have 
place throughout, and to reign over all the others. With- 
out this there is no character: as would be the caſe ſhould 
a poet give his hero the piety of Aneas, and the courage 
of Achilles, without conſidering the ſeverity of the one, 


and the mildneſs of the other. 


A heio, it is true, may be made as brave as Achilles, 25 
mild or pious as Æneas, and, if the writer thinks proper, 
as prudent as Ulyſſes : but it would be a mere chimera 
to imagine a hero with the particular courage of Achilles, 
the piety of Aneas, and the prudence of Ulyſſes, at the 
ſame time. 

The unity of character is not only to be kept in the hero, 
and the ſeveral other perſons of the piece; but alſo in 
that of the poem itſelf: that is, all the characters, how 
oppoſite foever, muſt centre and re-unite in that of the 
hero ; and be ſo ſwayed by it, as that this alone may 
ſeem to govern throughout the whole. Thus Homer 


makes wrath prevail throughout the whole Iliad; @d 
arfilice 


CHA 


artifice and diſſimulation throughout the Odyſſey, the 
hero's charafter is perceived every were, has its full 
ſway, and is favoured by the ſimilitude of the chara#lers 
of tome of the other perſons. Virgil had a grent difh- 
culty to grapple with to preſerve his unity; becauſe of 


the di oppoſition between the humours of his hero, 
and thoſe of ſome other of his perſons, as Turnus, Me- 
zentius, Dido, &c. He therefore takes care not to carry 
thoſe oppoſite characters to their full length, but mode- 
rates and reſtrains them: and as that moderation could 
not flow naturally from the perſons themſelves, it is 
produced either by ſome paſhon, as in Dido; or ſome 
dependence, as in Curnus and Mezentius. To this arti- 
fice he adds epiſodes, accommodated to the general cha- 
rafter, by which he interrupts the particular aCtions, 
which require an oppoſite eharatter. 

Chlavdian's conduct, in this reſpect, is unpardonable ; 
from the horrible charatters of Pluto, and the Furies, 
with a!l the terrors of hell, he paſſes to the gaiety and 
pleaſures of the Graces, gilded palaces, flowery fields, 
Kc. He has as many different prevailing characters in 
his three books, as Homer and Virgil in their ſixty. 

CHARACTER isalſo uſed for certain viſible qualities, which 
claim reſpect or reverence to thoſe veſted therewith, 
The majeſty of kings gives them a character, which pro- 
cures reſpect from the people. A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain 
his character by learning and ſolid piety, rather than by 
wordly luſtre, &c, 

CHARACTER is alſo uſed among Divines, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Romiſh church, for an indelible mark, or im- 
preſſion, which certain ſacraments are ſuppoſed to leave 
behind them in thoſe who receive them. 

The ſacraments that leave this character are incapable of 
being repeated. The character is generally ſuppoled to 
be ſomething phyſical. 

The facraments of baptiſm, confirmation, aud ordina- 
tion, in particular, leave ſuch indelible character. 

CHARACTERS of fiſhes, charatteres piſcium, are thoſe marks 
by which each particulac fiſh is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
other ſpecies of the ſame genus to which it belongs, and 
by which it is to be referred to its genus. Thele charac- 
ters are the eſſential foundation of all the natural divi- 
fions in this part of hiſtory, and by means of theſe alone 
the young ſtudent is lead to the real knowledge of the bo- 
dies under conſideration, whether according to the works 
of other authors, or ſome new ſyſtem of his own. The 
naturaliſts of former ages did not pay a ſufficient regard 
to theſe marks, and conſequently could not hit upon the 
natural diviſions of bodies, but had recourſe to the ar. 
tificial diſtinctions taken from accidents or variable pro- 
perties in them, and the general external appearance 
uſually gave rules to them ; hence the uncertainty and 
confuſion of the diviſions of the old authors, and me- 
thod and regularity of thoſe of the moderns. See GE- 
NERICAL name. 

CHARACTERS of plants, See GENUS, &c. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that which cha- 
radterizes a thing or perſon, i. e. conſtitutes its character, 
whereby it is diitinguiſhed from all others. 

CHARACTERISTIC is peculiarly uſed in Grammar, for the 
principal letter of a word ; which is preſerved in molt of 
its tenſes and moods, its derivatives and compounds. 

The charadteri/tic. frequently ſhews its etymology; and 
ought conſtantly to be retained in its orthography ; ſuch 
is the letter rin cour/e, fort, &c. 

The charaeri/tics are of great uſe inthe Greek grammar, 
eſpecially in the formation of the tenſes ; as being the 
ſame in the ſame tenſes of all verbs of the ſame conju- 
gation excepting in the preſent tenſe, which has ſeveral 
characteriſtics : and the 1 the aoriſtus primus, the 
preterpetſect, and the pluſquam perfect tenſe of the 
fourth conjugation, which have two character iſſics. 

CHARACTERISTIC of 4 LOGARITHM, is its INDEX or 

exponent. 

CHARACTERISTIC triangle of a curve. See CURVE. 

CHARADRIUS, in Ornithology, a name by which Geſner 
and Aldrovandus have calle the OEDICNEMUS, a bird 
very improperly called in the Engliſh the fone-CURLEW. 
Aldrov. lib. xiii. cap. 15. 

CHARADR1vUs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, is a 
diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the Calle; 
the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, that the feet 
have each three toes, the point of the bill is cylindical 
and obtuſe, and the noſtrils linear. Of this genus 
there are twelve ſpecies. See Tab. IV. of Birds, N* 


45 
CHARAG, the tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay to 
the grand ſignior. 
It conſiſts of ten, twelve, or fifteen francs per ann. ac- 
cording to the eltate of the party, Men begin to pay it 
at nine, or at ſixteen years old; women are diſpenſed 
With, as alſo prieſts, rabbins, and religious. | 


CHARAIMS, a ſed of the Jews in Egypt. They live by 


themſelves, and have & ſeparate ſynagopuc ; and 4s the 

other Jews are remarkable for thoſe = ſo theſe * 5 

their large noſes, whith run through all the families of 

this ſect. Theſe are the ancient Effenes: They tricity 
obſcrve the five books of Moſes; according to the letter, 
and receive no written traditions. It is ſaid that the other 

Jews would join the Charaims, bnt thoſe not having ob- 

ſerved the exact rules of the law with regard to divorces 

theſe think they live in adultery. | ny 

CHARANTIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the male balſam. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CHARANX, in {chthyology, a name given by Mlian, Appian, 
and many other of the Greek writers, to the fiſh called 

by later writers the CaRas$1vs, 

It is properly a ſpecies of the v, diſtinguiſhed by 

the name of the cyprinus with twenty rays in the back 

fin, and with the linea lateralis ſtraight, - 

CHARBON, in the Manege, ſignifies that little black ſpot 
or mark that remains after a Faves ſpot, in the cavity of 

the corner teeth of a horſe. About the ſeventh or eiphth 

year when the cavity fills, the tooth being ſmooth and 
equal it is ſaid to be raiſed. 

CHARCOAL, a ſort of artificial coal, or fuel conſiſting 
of wood half burnt; chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong 
fire, without ſmoke, is required; the humidity of the 
wood being here moſtly diſſipated and exhaled in the 
fire wherein ic was prepared, 

The microſcope diſcovers a ſurpriſing number of pores in 
charcoal: they are diſpoſed in order, and traverſe it length- 
wiſe; ſo that there is no piece of charcoal, how long ſo- 
ever, but may be eafily blown through. If a piece be 
broken pretty ſhort, it may be ſeen through with a mi- 
croſcope, In a range the eighteenth part of an inch long 
Dr. Hook reckoned one hundied and bfty pores ; whence 
he concludes, that in a charcoal ef an inch diameter, 
there are no lef> than five millions ſc ven hundred twen- 
ty-four thouſand pores. 
It is to this prodigious number of pores, that the black- 
nels of charccal is owing : for the rays of light, ſtriking 
on the charcoal, are received and abſorbed in its pores 
inſtead of being reflected; whence the body muſt of De 
celiity appear black, blackneſs in a body being no more 
than a want of reflection. 
Dr. Prieſtley conjectures, that this is owing to the oil of 
the wood, made empyreumatic, and burnt to a certain 
degree; and that it is connected with the phlogiſton 
united to the earth of the plant, when the union is 
ſtrengthened by an intenſe — The ſame ingenious 
philoſopher has diſcovered that charcoal is an excellent 
conductor of electricity; and that the degree of its con- 
ducting power depends on the degree of heat with which 
it is prepared; and he aſcribes this power to the philo- 
giſton united with it in the proceſs, intimating that the 
ſtrength of the conducting power may depend more on 
the perſect union between the inflammable principle and 
its baſe, which reſults from the degree of heat only, than 
on the quantity of phlogiſton thus united to the earth. 
He adds, that as charcea/, when ſeparated from the ex- 
ternal air, will bear a greater degree of heat, without 
being diſſipated into vapour, than ſilver or gold, it may be 
poſſible to make this ſubſtance a better conductor of 
electricity than the moſt perfect metals. Wood in the 
roceſs of being reduced to charcoal is diminiſhed both 
in weight and bulk: nevertheleſs wood and cha- cool, ex- 
pand by a certain degree of heat, bur the latter in the 
greateſt proportion; and a greater degree of heat makes 
them contract. | 
The noxiouſneſs of air infected with the fumes of burn- 
ing «<harcoal is well known: the cauſe of this has been 
ſutficiently explained by Dr. Prieſtley, &c. who accounts 
for it by the diminution of the air, in conſequence of be- 
ing overcharged with phlogiſton, and the depoſition of 
fixed air, See AIR, fixed. Prieſtley's Electricity, vol. 
ii. p. 193. Exper. and Obſ. on Air, vol. i. p. 129. and 

vol. ii. p. 241. or Phil. Tranſ. vol Ix. art. 19. p. 211. 
Mathematical inſtrument-makers, engravers, &c. find 
charcoal of great uſe to poliſh their braſs and copper- 
plates, after they have been rubbed clean with powdered 
a N Mr. Boyle ſays, that the more curious 

urn it a ſecond time, and quench it in a convenient 
fluid. Plates of horn are poliſhable the ſame way, and a 
gloſs may be afterwards given with tripoly. 
Charcoal and $00T-black are the two moſt durable and 
uſeful blacks of the painter, and the varniſh-maker, 
Thoſe of the former kind are uſed both as pigments and 
pencils ; and charcoal crayons prepared from the willow 
are preferred on account of their ſoftneſs. See concern- 
ing them Lewis's Commercium Phil. Techn. p. 5 36. 
Charcoal tinges glaſs in fuſion yellow, reddiſh, &c. and 
by baking ſlains it yellow. See ibid, p. 628. See alſs 


his obſervations on the differences of different charcoals, 5 


&c. and of the manner of diſtinguiſhing between the 


vegetable and animal, ibid. p. 336, & ſeq. 
Charcoal 
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harcoal was anciently uſed to diſlinguiſh the bounds of 
eflatcs and inbetitances; as being ſuppoſed incorruptible, 


when let very deep within the ground, In effect, it pre- 
ſerves itſelf to long, that there are many pieces found en- 
tire in the ancient tombs of the northern nations. 

M. Dodart ſays, there is ſometimes found charcoal made 
of corn, probably as old as the days of Cæſar; he adds, 
that it has kept ſo well, that the wheat may be {till dil- 
tingniſhed from the rye ; which he looks on as a proot of 
is incorruptibility. 

CruarcoAL, method of making, —The beſt is that made of 
oak, cut into lengths of about three fert. The ground 
whereon the operation is to, be perſormed, is bared of 
all the turf, and other combuſtible matter; and is in form 
circular, a ſtake being driven in the centre. Thig area is 
filled up with wood, cight feet high, placed alternatively 
lengthwiſe, and perpendicularly ; then coped a- top in the 
form of a ſugar-loaf, and all inequalities filled up with 
ſmall wood, till it lie very cloſe : the whole is then to be 
covered over moderately thick with turf, and other tub- 
biſh. 

A moveable ſcreen being then ſet up againſt the wind, 
the ſtake is pulled up, and fire ſet to the pile, by pouring 
into the cavity ſome charcoal, and other coal fully kindled, 
the vent, or funnel a-top, is then covered with turf, and 
vent holes are made through the ſtuff that covers, the 
pile, two or three feet apart, quite round, a foot from 
the top. 'The next day a new range of holes is made, a 
foot and a half below the firſt, and thus on to the bot- 


tom: obſerving, that as the pile cools, and (inks to the 


centre, it muſt be continually fed with ſhort wood, that 
no part remain unhirred ; and that if any part chars faſter 
than other, the vent holes there are to be ſtopped up. 
A parcel is thus burnt in five or fix days: as it cools, the 
ſmoke grows thinner and bluer, The heap requires two 
or three days to cool; which is promoted by ſtopping the 
vents, and ſtripping off the covering by degrees, about a 
yard at a time; at firſt only taking off the coarſeſt part, 
and leaving the reſt, that the pile may neither cool too 
faſt, nor endanger the reduction of the whole into aſhes. 
Laſtly, the coals are taken out from round the bottom, 
by which means the whole maſs, coals and rubbiſh, ſinks 
down, and extinguiſhes the fire at once. 

Charcoal, for powder-mills, is uſually made of elder- wood; 
the proceſs is the ſame; but is finiſhed in two days. 
CILARDS, in Gardening, — The chards of artichokes are the 
leaves of good artichoke-plants, tied and wrapped up, all 
over but the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and win- 
ter: this makes them grow white, and loſe ſome of their 
bitterneſs, | | 
CARDS of beets are white beets, covered with dry dung 
during the winter ſeaſon, when they produce large tops 
with a downy cotton ſhoot 3 which is the true chard, to 
be uſed in pottages, intermeſſes, &c. 

CHARGE, in Ele&ricity, in a ſtiict ſenſe, denotes the accu- 
mulation of the eleCtric matter on one ſurſace of an 
electric, as a pane of glaſs, Leyden phial, & c. whilſt an 
equal quantity paſſes off from the oppoſite ſurface : or, 
more generally, electries are ſaid to be charged when the 
equilibrium of the electric matter on the oppoſite ſur- 


faces is deſtroyed, by communicating one kind of elec- 


tricity to one (ide, and the contrary kind to the oppoſite 
fide : nor can the equilibrium be reſtored till a commu- 
nication be made by means of conducting ſubſtances be- 
tween the two oppoſite ſurfaces. And when this is done 
the cleCtric is faid to be diſcharged. The charge pro- 
perly refers to one fide, in contradiſtindtion from the 
other ; ſince the whole quantity in the eleCtric is the 
tame b2/ore and after the operation of charging; and the 
operation cannot ſucceed, unleſs what is gained on one 
ſide be loſt by the other, by means of conductors ap. 
plied to it, and communicating either with the earth, or 
with a ſufficient number of non-cleEtrics. In order to 
facilitate the communicationof the electricity to an electric 
plate, &c. the oppoſite ſurſaces are coated with ſome 
conducting ſubſtance, uſually with tin-foil, within ſome 
diſtance from the edge; in conſequence of which the 
electricity communicated to one part of the coating is 
readily diffuſed through all parts of the ſurface of the 
electric in contact with it: and a d:/charge is ealily made 
by forming a communication with any conductor from 
one coating to the other. If the oppoſite coatings ap- 
proach too near each other, the eleCtric matter forces a 
paſſage from one ſurface to the other before the charge 
is complete. And ſome kinds of glaſs have the property 
of conducting the electricity over the ſurface, fo that 
they are altogether unfit for the operation of charging 
and diſcharging, If indeed the charge is too high, and the 
glaſs plate or phial too thin, the attraction between the 
two oppolite electricities forces a paſſage through the 
glaſs and makes a ſpontaneous diſcharge, and the glaſs 
ecomes unfit for farther uſe. 
ELxcTRics, Lerben Phial, &c. 


See CONDUCTORS; | 
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Cnancr, in Gunnery, the load of a piece; or the quantity 


If the ball be red-hot, 


CHA 


of powder and ball, or ſhot, wherewith it is to be prepared 
for execution. | | 
The rules for charging large pieces in war, are, that the 
piece be firſt cleaned or ſcoured, within fide z that the 
proper quantity of gunpowder be next driven in, and 
rammed down; care, however, being taken, that the 
powder be not bruiſed in ramming, for that weakens its 
effect; that a little quantity”of paper, hay, or the like, 
be rammed over it, and that then the ball or ſhot be in- 
truded. . oh 

a tampion, or trencher 
wood, is to be driven in before it. 
The weight of gun-powder neceſſary for a charge, is com- 
monly in a ſubduple proportion to that of the ball. Sce 
CANNON. | 

In the Britiſh navy, the allowance for thirty- two-pound- 
ers is but ſeven-ſixteenths of the weight of the bullet. 
But a late author is of opinion, that if the powder in all 
ſhip cannon whatever was reduced to one-third weight of 
the ball, or even leſs, it would be a conſiderable advan. 
tage, not only by ſaving ammunition, but by keeping the 
gung cooler and quieter, and at the ſame time more ef- 
teQually injuring the veſſels of the enemy. With the 
preſent allowance of powder, the guns are heated, and 
their tackle and furniture ſtrained, and this only to ren - 
der the bullet leſs efficacious. For a bullet which can 
but juſt paſs through a piece of timber, and loſes almoſt 
all its motion thereby, has a much better chance of rend- 
ing and fraQturing it, than if it paſſed*through with a 


of green 


much greater velocity. See Robins's Tracts, vol. i. p. 
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PiofefiSr Euler obſerves, in his inveſtigation of this ſub- 
ject, that in every caſe there is a certain charge which 
will communicate the greateſt velocity to the ball; ſo that 
by increaſing or diminiſhing it, the motion of the ball 
will be diminiſhed ; and he concludes by a fluxionary 
calculus, that an iron ball will go out of a twenty-four 
pounder with the greateſt velocity when the piece is 
charged, ſo that the powder extends in length 74 cari- 
2ERS. Since this is about f of the weight of the ball, 
and the common charge half its weight, the maximum, 
or greateſt charge, will be thrice the common charge. He 
has alſo computed the following table, repreſenting the 
charges for the greateſt velocity. 


| Weight of 

I.ength of | Length of | the powder 

the cylinder | the powder | in 160 parts 

in culibers, in calibers. | ofthe we. of 
the ball. 
2 o. 82 16 
4 1.54 31 

6 2.18 4 
8 2.78 5 

10 3-35 67 
14 4+30 86 
16 4-77 95 
18 5.20 104 
20 $ 59 112 
22 $+90 119 
24 6.32 126 
26 6.66 133 
28 6.99 TIL: 
30 7.31 146 
32 7.61 152 
34 7-90 | 158 
36 8.18 ids 
38 8.44 169 
40 ( 8.09 174 
2 8.93 179 
44 9.18 184 
46 +42 188 
48 9.06 193 
50 9.89 198 
52 10.11 202 
54 10.31 206 
56 10.51 210 
58 10.71 214 
60 10.90 318 


From the calculations by which this table is formed, 
Euler concludes, that the charges aſſigned by Mr. Robins 
for the greateſt velocity are much too grear. See Truc 
Principles of Gunnery inveſtigated and explained, &c. 
1777. p. 129. 200, 

Mr. Robins obſerves, that the charge is not to be deter- 
mined by the greateſt velocity that may be produced ; 
but that it ſhould be ſuch a quantity of powder as will 
produce the leaſt velocity neceſſary for the purpoſe in 


view; and if the winDAGE be moderate, no ſield- piece 


ſhould ever be loaded with more than 4, or at the ut- 


moſt ;; of the weight of its bullet in powder; nor 2 
the 
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the charge of any battering pieee exceed 4 of the weight 

of its bullet. Tracts, &c. vol. i. p. 266, &c. 

Cn akk, in Heraldry, is applied to any figure, or thing, 
borne, or repreſented in an eſcutcheon, or coat of arms; 
whether it be animal, vegetable, or other matter. 

Too many charges are not deemed ſo honourable as fewer. 
Charges peculiar to the art and uſage of armory, as the 
croſs, chief, pale, ſeſſe, &c. are called proper charges; 
and frequently ordinari 

Bloom reſtrains the term charges to thoſe additions, or re- 
wards of honours, frequently placed on eſcutcheons ; as 
cantons, quarters, girons, flaſques, &c. 

CnarGe, in Law, denotes the inſtructions given to the 
grand jury with reſpeCt to the articles of their inquiry, by 
the judge who preſides on the bench. 

CHARGE, in Law, alſo ſignifies a thing done that bindeth 
him who doth itz or that which is his to the perform- 
ance of it; and DISCHARGE is the removal of that 
charge. Lands may be charged in various ways; as, b 
grant of rent out of it, by ſtatutes, judgments, condi# 


tions, warranties, &c. 4 
CARE, in the Manege, a ſort of unguent, made of oil, 


honey, greaſe, turpentine, and ſometimes of lees of wine, 
and other matters, applied externally to a horſe, &c. for 
the cute of ſtrains, bruiſes, and ſwellings. 

CHARGE, or rather OvERCHARGE, in Painting, is an ex- 
aggerated repreſentation of any perſon z wherein the 
hkeneſs is preſerved, but at the ſame time ridiculed, 
Few painters have the genius neceſſary to ſucceed in theſe 
charges: the method is, to ſcleck and heighten ſome- 
thing already amiſs in the face, whether by way of de- 
feCt, or redundancy : thus, v. gr. if nature has given a 
man a noſe a little larger than ordinary, the painter falls 
in with her, and makes the noſe extravagantly long: or 
if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, in the painting ut will 

de a mere ſtump; and thus of the other parts. 
CHARGE of lead, is thirty-ſix pigs. See LE an, PIs, &c. 

CHARGE, in Sea Language, is ſometimes uted for burden ; 
thus a ſhip of charge is tuch as diaws much water, or 
ſwims deep in the (ea; though ſometimes an unweildy 
ſhip, that will not ware nor ftcer, is called a ſhip of 
charge, 

CHARGED, in Heraldry. A ſhield, carrying on it ſome 
figure or impreſs, is ſaid to be charged therewith. 

So, alſo, when one bearing, or charge, has another figure 
added upon it, it is properly faid to be map qa 

CHARGED cylinder, is chat part of the chaſe of a gun where 
the powder and ball are contained. 

CHARIENTISMUS, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein a taunt- 
ing expreſhon is ſoftened by a jeſt. h 

CHAR. See CHARR. 

CHARIOT. Se Coach. 

The curious may ſee various repreſentations of chariots 

and accounts of improvements on chariots, and of dit- 

ferent conſtruftions, Mac. tom, ii. p. 39. tom. iii. p. 
33+ P. 41. p. 197. and p. 31, And in the Mem, of the 
A. D. S. an. 1761. Hiſt. 161. and an. 1719. Hiſt. 8r. 
The ancients made uſe of chariots in war. Theſe were 
of different kinds; but the moſt terrible were thoſe 
armed with pikes and ſcythes, thus; the beam to which 
the horſes were faſtened were armed with pikes, having 
iron points to them which projected forward; the yokes 
of the horſes had like wiſe two long points of three cu- 
bits: to the axle- tree alſo were fixed iron ſpits, armed at 
their extremities with ſcythes ; between the ſpokes of the 
wheels were placed javelins, and the very fellies of the 
wheels were furniſhed with ſcythes, which tore every 
thing they met with to pieces. 

The axle-tree was longer than uſual, and the wheels 
ſtronger, that they might be able to reſiſt the ſhock of 
the motion, and the chariot be leſs ſubject to overturn. 
The driver's ſeat was a kind of little tower, made of 
very ſolid wood, and raiſed breaſt-high. The charioteer 
was armed all over, and covered with iron. Sometimes 
ſeveral men well armed were put in thoſe chariots, who 
fought wich darts and arrows. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 
Q. Curt. lib. iv. Xenoph. Cyropæd. lib. vi. See a Diſ- 
ſertation on the Ancient Chariot by Mr. Pownall, in Be- 
renger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 271, &c. 
ARIOTS, in Mythology, were ſometimes conſecrated to 
the ſun ; aud the Scripture obſerves, that Joſiah burnt 
thoſe which had been offered to the ſun by the kings his 
predeceſſors. This ſuperſtitious cuſtom was an imitation 
of the heathens, and principally of the Perſians, who 
had horſes and chariots conſecrated in honour of the ſun, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius, ſpeak of 
white chariots, crowned, which were conſecrated to the 


ſun, 2 the Perſians, and in their ceremonies 
| were drawn with white horſes, conſecrated to the ſame 
luminary. ' 


CTHARISIA, in Pagan Theology, a wake or night-feſtival in- 
ſtituted in honour of the graces. It continued the whole 
Vor. I, No 05. 
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night, moſt of which time was ſpent in dancing ; aftet 
which, cakes made of yellow flour, mixed with honey, 
and other ſweet-meats were diſtributed among the a 
ſiſtants. The word is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſweet- 
meats diſtributed on ſuch occaſions. 


CHARISIUS, in Pagan Theology, a ſurname given to 


upiter. 
The word is derived from xap'5, favour ; he being the 
god by whoſe influence men obtain the favour and af- 
fection of one another. On which account the Greeks 
uled at their meals to make à libation of a cup to Jori- 
TER Chariſius. 

CHARISTIA, a family-feaſt celebrated among the Ro- 
mans, on the eleventh of the calends of March; i. e. 
on the nineteenth of February, in bonour of the god- 
deſs Concord. 

The word comes from xaeig grace, favour ; q. d. a da 
of reconciliation, or of long into favour. It was alle 
called dies charæ cognationts.” Vigenete, on Livy, calls it 
the day of good cheer. 
The chariſtia were inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh peace and 
amity, in families embroiled, or at variance among them- 
ſelves. It conſiſted in a great entertainmcnt made in 
each family, to which no ſtrangers were admitted, but 
only relations and kindred, The joy and freedom in- 
ſpired by the repaſt, was looked upon as a proper means 
to reunite divided minds; to which the good offices of 
ſo many friends would greatly contribute. 

CHARISTICARY, Commendatary, or Donatary, a perſon 
to whom is given the enjoyment of the revenues of a 
monaſtery, hoſpital, or benefice. 

The chariſlicaries among the Greeks, were a kind of dona- 
taries, or commendataries, who enjoyed all the revenues 
of hoſpitals and monaſteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any perſon.— The original of this abuſe is re- 
ferred to the Iconoclaſt, particularly Conſtantine Co- 
pronymus, the avowed enemy of the monks, whoſe mo- 
naſteries he gave away to ſtrangers, 

In after-times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to 
people of quality, net by way or gift, to reap any tea 
poral advantage from hem; but to repair, beautify, 
and patronize them. At length avarice crept in, and 
thoſe in good condition were given, eſpecially ſuch as 
were rich; and at Jaſt they were all given away, rich 
and poor, thoſe of men and of women; and that to 
laymen, and married men. 

M. Coutelier, in his Eccleſiz Græce Monumenta, gives 
us the form of theſe donations : they were granted for 
life, and ſometimes for two lives. See ABBOT. 
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CHARITABLE Uſes, in Law. Sce CoMmiss10N and 


MoRTMAIN. 

CHARITATIVE, in the Canon Law. A charitative aid 
or /ub/idy, is a moderate allowance, which a council 
grants a biſhop upon any urgent occaſion ; e. gr. when 
his revenues will not bear his expences to a council, &c. 

CHARITY, one of the three grand theological virtues ; 
conſiſting in the love of God, and our neighbour. 
Charity is the habit or diſpoſitiog of loving God with. all 
our heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves. It has two 
material objects, 8 as the ſchool expteſſes it; 
viz. God, and our neighbour, | 

CHARITY is alſo uſed for the effect of a moral virtue, 
which conſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſaries of others, 
whether with money, counſel, aſſiſtance, or the like. 

CHARITY, briefs, See BRIEF. 

CHARITY, feaſts of. See ACA. 

98 are ſchools crected and maintained in 
various pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the 
inhabitants, for teaching poor children to read, write, 
and other neceſſary parts of education. 

In moſt charity-ſchools the children are likewiſe clothed, 
and put out to trades, ſervices, &c. on the fame chari- 
table foundation. 

Charity-ſchzels have ſpread throughout moſt of the conſi- 
derable towns of England and Wales. 

In London we had likewiſe a CHARITABLE Corporation: 
ſor the relief of the induſtrious poor, erected under queen 
Anne; for enabling indigent manufacturers and traders 
to take up money at common and legal intereſt; there 
being a ſum of 3d, oool. raiſed for that end. 

CHARITY, order of. "There are ſeveral religious orders 
which bear this title: one inſtituted by St. John de 
Dieu, for the aſſiſtance of the ſick: this inſtitute was 
approved of in 1520, by Leo X. and confirmed by Paul 
V. in 1617. The religious of this order apply them- 

| ſelves wholly to the ſervice of the diſeaſed. 

CHARITY of the Holy Virgin, is a religious order eſtabliſhed 
in the dioceſe of Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. 
towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, approved 
under the rule of St. Auguſtine, by the popes Boniface 
VIII. and Clement VI, 

In each pariſh of Paris, there is a fociety of women, 
| 9 1 who 
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+ Who apply themſelves to find out and relieve the wants 


of the poor of the pariſh; and on this account called, 
Dames de la Charite, and Seurs de la Charite. 


make CHARCOAL. 
CHARKS, pit-coal charked, or charred. Ser Coar. 
CHARLATAN, or CHARLETAN, an EMPI1RKIC, or quack, 
who retails his medicines on a public ſtage, and draws 


the people about him with his buſfoonries, feats of acti- 
vity, &c. : 


The word, according to Calepine, comes from the Italian | 


ceretano, of Cæretum, a town near Spoletto in Italy, 
where theſe impoſtors are ſaid to have firſt riſen. Menage 
derives it from ciar/atano, and that from circulatorius, of 
circulator, a quack. 


CHARLES's WAIN, in 4/trmomy, feven ſtars in the con- 
ſtellation Urſa Minor. 


CHARLOCK, in Face, for the botanical characters, 
ſee MUSTARD ; a very tfoubleſome weed among corn, 
being more frequent \ almoſt any otter. 
two principal kinds of it; the one with a yellow flowery 
the other with a white. Some fields are particularly 
ſubject to be over-run with it, eſpecially thoſe which 
have been manured with cow-dung alone, that being a 
manure very favourable to the growth of it. The farm- 
ers in ſome places are ſo ſenſible of this, that they always 
mix horſe-dung with their cow-dung, when they uſe it 
for arable land. 

When barley, as is often the caſe, is infeſted with this 
weed to ſuch a degree as to endanger the crop, it is a 
very good method to mow down the char/ock in May, 
when it is flower, cutting it fo low as juſt to take oft 

| the tops of the leaves of the barley with it: by this means 
the barley will get up above the weed; and people have 
got four quarters of grain from an acre of ſuch land, as 
would have yielded them ſcarce any thing without this 
expedient. Where any land is particularly ſubje& to 
this weed, the beſt method is to ſow it with graſs-ſeced, 
and make a paſture of it; for then this plane will not 
be troubleſome, as it does not grow where there is a 
coat of graſs upon the ground. 


CHARM, a. magic power, or ſpell, by which, with the 


aſſiſtance of the devil, ſorcerers and witches are ſuppoſed 

to do wondrous things, far furpaſſing the powers of na- 

ture. See MaGic. | 

The word comes from the Latin carmen, ver /c. 

PhylaCteries, ligatures, &c. are, all, kinds of charms. 
CHARNEL, a portico, or gallery, anciently near the 

church- yard; over which were diſpoſed the bones of 

the dead, when the fleſh was conſumed. 

The charnels, or charnel-houſes, are now uſually contigu- 

ous to the church. 


CHARNUB, in the Materia Malica, a name given by | 


ſome of the ancient writers to the /il;qua dulcis, or carob- 
tree. The Arabian phyſicians mention two kinds of 
this ; the Syrian, and Nabathzan : the firſt they call 
aljembut, and the other aluabat. Avicenna tells us, that 
the firſt of theſe was a purge, and was given with ſuc- 
ceſs in pains of the bowels ; and the other an aſtringent, 
given in profluvia of the menſes. 

CH ARONIUS, Charonean, is uſed as an epithet for caves, 
ſome of which are found in Italy, and in other parts of 
the world, where the air is ſo loaded with a poifonous 
vapour, that auimals cannot live in them even a few 
moments. | 

CHARR, in [ch:thyslogy, a name given to a fiſh of the trut- 
taccous kind, of which there are two ſpecies, diltin- 
guiſhed by the red charr, and the gilt charr 3 the former 
of which is called by ſome 1 the ichthyographiſts 
UMBLA miner, and by Lianzus ſalmo alpines; and the 
latter, the AR PIO lacus benact. 

Crank, rcd, is a large fiſh, longer and flenderer in its 


general ſhape than the trout, caught in the lakes of | 


Wales, Weſtmoreland, and of the mountainous parts of 
Europe; and is eſteemed a very fine fiſh ; but its fleſh 
does not boil fo red as that of the trout. 
The red charr is called by the Welch torgoch; a com- 
pound of tor, the lower part of the belly, and goch, red; 
Auglict, red- belly. 
allied to the eel and tench, being very flimyz and the 
curing and potting them well, depend on draining them 


properly of this mucilaginous quality. See an account | 
Welch charrs, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part i. 


of the 
Ne 34» P. 212. 
The Weſtmoreland charr5called caſe charrs, ſpawn about 
Michaelmas ; and at this time will take a bait, and at no 
other. They are ſuppoſed to be in the higheſt perfection 
about May, and in the ſummer, rates rarely caught 
after Apiil. The charrs of Wales are rather ſmaller, 
and of a paler colour than thoſe of Weſtmoreland. 


CHaR&R, gelt, or barren, is one which had not ſpawned the 
preceding ſeaſon, and on that account reckoned to be in 


greateſt perſeQion, 


CHARKING, or CHarrinc, the burning of wood to 


þ 
p 


; 
; 


In one reſpect the charr ſeems nearly 


«CHA 


Crank, gi, is ſomething like the trout in ßgure; but it 
is broader, and its belly is prominent, eſpecially when 
the fiſh is large: the uſual ſize is about a foot in length, 
which it rarely exceeds, This is very commo i 
of the lakes in Italy, but is not peculiar to that Magen 
as has by ſome been imagined, being frequent in ſome 
foreign, and in ſome of the northern lakes; and there is 
no doubt, but that the hſh there caught; and called the 
gilt charr, and the CarRPlogimens benaci, are entirely the 
ſame fiſh, It is a very finely flayoured fiſh, and much 
valued at the tables of the great. 
This ſpecies ſpawns from the beginning of January to 
the end of March: and they are taken in greateſt plenty 
from the end of September to the end of November, 

CHART, or Sza-CHART, a hydrographical map; or a 
projection of ſome part of the ſea, in plans; for the ufe 
of navigation. | | 
The invention of ſea-charts, Fournier refers to Henry 
fon of John king of Portugal. They differ very conſider. 


in lome 


There are * ably from geographical, or land-maps, which are of no 


Fuſe in navigation. Nor are /ea- charts all of the fame 
kind; ſome being what we call plain charts, others re 
duced, or Mercator's charts, and others globular charts, 

CHARTS, plain, are thoſe wherein the meridians and pa- 
rallels are exhibited by right lines parallel to each 
other, 

Theſe, Ptolemy, in his Geography, rejeQs for the ſot- 
lowing faults, though their inventor judged them of good 
uſe; and experience has confirmed his judgment, eſpe- 
cially in ſhort voyages. Their defects are, 1. That nce 
m reality all the meridians meet in the poles, it is abſurd 
to repreſent them, eſpeciaily in large charts, by parallel 
right lines. 2. That plain charts exhibit the degrees of 
the ſeveral parallels, equal to thoſe of the equator ; and 
of conſequence the ditt.nees of places lying eaſt and 
weſt, much larger than they ſhould be. And, 3. ln a 
plain chart, while the fame thumb is kept, the veſſel ap- 
pours to ſail in a great ciccle, which is yet talfe. 

ut notwithſtanding theſe defects in the p/ain chart, yet 
the eaſinefs of its application has ſo reconciled it ty the 
mariners, that it is uſed almoſt alone; in excluhon of 
the more accurate ones. 

Conſiruction of a plain CHART.—1. Draw a right line as 
AB (Tab Navigation, fig. 9), and divide it into as 
many equal parts, as there are degrees of latitude in the 
portion of the ſea to be repreſented. 2. Add another 
to it at right angles BC, divided into as many parts, and 
thoſe equal to one another, and to the former, as there 
are degrees of longitude in the portion of the fea to be 
repreſented. 3. Complete the parallelogram ABCD, 
and reſolve its area into little ſquares ; then right lines, 
parallel to AB and C D, will be mericians; and thoſe 

arallel to AD and BC parallels, 4. The coaſts, iſlands, 

ays, ſands, rocks, &c. inſert from a table of longitudes 
_ latitudes, in the ſame manner as is laid down under 

AP, 

Hence, 1. The latitude and longitude of a ſhip being 
given, her place is eaſily exhibited in the chart. 2. The 
places F and G, to and' from which the ſhip ſails, being 
given in a map, the right line FG, drawn from the one 
to the other, makes, with the meridian A B, an angle 
AF G, equal to the inclination of the thumb: and fince 
the parts F 1, 12, 2 G, intercepted between equidiſtant 
parallels, are equal; and the inclination of the right line 
F G, to all the meridians or right lines parallel to AB, is 
the ſame ; the right line FG truly repreſents the rhumb. 
After the farae manner it may be ſhewn, that this chars 
exhibits /atus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude, truly. 
It follows, that plain charts, may be uſed to very good pur- 
poſe in directing a ſhip ; provided care be taken there 
eſcape no error in the diſtance of the places F and G. 

Con/truftionof a Scale to corrett the errors of the diſtances in plain 
CHARTS.—1. Upon the right line AB (g. 10.), tron 

the map transfer five degrees, and divide | into 300 
equal parts, or geographical miles. 2. On this deſcribe 
a ſmall circle ACB, to be divided into go equal parts : it 
then it be defired to know how many miles make five de- 
grees in the parallel fifty; in the compall:s take the in- 
terval fiſty, and transfer it on to the diameter AB; the 
number of miles required will here be ſhewn, It fol- 
lows, that if a ſhip ſail on an eaſtern or weſtern thomb, 
out of the equator z the miles anſwering to the degrees of 
longitude will be found as in the preceding article. If ic 
ſail on any collateral rhumb, ſtill the ſailing is ſuppoſed 
to be an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, in an intermediate 
parallel, between the parallel of the place whence the 
ſhip proceeds, and parallel of the place at which ſhe 
arri ves. 

It is true, this reduction, by an arithmetically mean pa- 
rallel, is not accurate; yet it is frequently uſed iu prac- 
tice, as being accommodated to the apprehenſious of 
the generality of mariners. In eftect, it does not 
err conſiderably, if the whole cowſe be divided into 

| | parts, 


CHA 


t appears ad viſeable, not to take the diameter of che ſe- 


into geographical miles. 3 : 

For . ee of the plain CHART in failing, ſee Plain 
SAILING» Es . : 

CuzirmT, reduced, or CHART of reduction, is that wherein 
the meridians are repreſented by right lines converging 
towards the poles ; and the parallels by right lines pa- 
rallel to one another, but unequal. Theſe, therefore, it 
appears by their conſtruction, mult correct the errors of 
the plain charts. 
But ſince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians at right 
angles; theſe charts are defeCtive, inaſmuch as they exhi- 
bit the parallels inclined to the meridians. , 
Hence, another kind of reduced charts has been invented, 
wherein the meridians are parallel, but the degrees there- 

ok unequal; theſe are called Mercator's Charts. 

CAR r, Mercator*s, is that wherein the meridians and pa- 
rallels are repreſented by parallel right lines; but the de- 


grees of the meridians are unequal ; ſtill increaſing, as 


they approach the pole, in the ſame proportion as thoſe 
of the parallels decreaſe : by means. whereof, the ſame 
roportion is preſerved between them, as 0:1 the globe. 
his chart has its name from that of the author who firlt 
propoſed it for uſe in the year 1556, and mae the ficlt 
chart of this projection, Gerardus Mercator: but nei- 
ther was the thought originally his own, as having been 
hinted by Ptolemy near two thouſand years ago; nor is 
the perfection of it owing to him; our countryman Mr. 
Wright being the firſt who demonſtrated it, about the 
year 1590, and ſhewed a ready way of conſttucting it, 
1 enlarging the meridian line by the continual addition 
of ſecants. See his Correction of Errors in Navigation, 
ubliſhed in 1599. | 
For a farther account of Mr. Wright's method, and the 
conſtruction of a table of meridional parts, fee Me &1- 
- DIONAL parts. ; : 
Conſtruction of Mercator's CHAR T.—1. Draw a right line, 
and divide it into equal parts, repreſenting degrees of 
longitude either in the equator, or in the parallel wherein 
the chart is to terminate. From the ſeveral points of di- 
viſion erect perpendiculars to repreſent meridians z fo as 
right lines may cut them all under the fame angle, and 
therefore repreſent rhumbs; thus lar as in the ain 
chart. 
That the degrees of the meridians may have thei: juſt 
roportion to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to 
Lo ates in regard the latter continue the ſame, 
becauſe of the paralleliſm of the meridians. 
With the interval therefore of one degre: in the equator 
CD Tab. Navig. fig. 11.) de ſeribe the quadrant CDE, 
and in D erect a perpendicular D G ; make the arch D L 
equal to the parallel of latitude, and through L draw 
CG: this CG will be the enlarged degree of the meri- 
dian, to be transferred to the meridian of the chart : the 
reſt as in plain charts. 
In practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a"/ercator*s chart 
from the fortieth degree of north latitude to the fiftieth, 
and from the ſixth degree of longitude to the eighteenth, 
Firſt draw a right line repreſenting the fortieth parallel 
of the equator; which divide into twelve parts, for the 
twelve degrees of longitude the chart is to contain. Then 
take a line of equal parts, on a ſcale whereof a hundred 
parts are equal to each of theſe degrees of longitude ; 
and at each extreme of the line raiſe two perpendiculars, 
to repreſent two parallel meridians to be divided by the 
continual addition of ſecants, which are proved to in- 
creaſe in the ſame proportion, as the degrees of longi- 
tude ſhould decreale. n 
Thus, for the diſtance from ſorty degtees of latitude, 
take 131 J equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant 
of forty degrees thirty minutes. For the diſtance from 
forty-one degrees to forty-two degrees, take 133 fl equal 
parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of ſorty- one de- 
grees thirty minutes; and fo on to the laſt degree of your 
chart, which will be 154 equal parts, viz. the ſecant of 
forty-nine degrees thirty minutes, and will give the 
diſtance from forty-nine degrees of latitude to fifty de- 
grees. By this means, the degrees of latitude will be 
augmented, in the ſame — 888 as the degrees of 
longitude on the globe decreaſe. 
The meridians being divided, add the card, or com- 


paſs; chooling ſome convenient place near the middle 


thereof: from this draw a line parallel to the divided 
meridians, which will be the north thumb; and from 
"wg 2 other thirty-one points of the compaſs are to be 
et off. : 

Laſtly, Lay down the towns, 
from a ne | of longitudes an 
is complete. In 


orts, iſlands, coaſts, &c. 
latitudes; and the chart 
ercator's chart, the ſcale changes as 


the latitude is changed: if then, v. g. a «hip ſails be- 


micircle A B above one degree, and to divide it at molt | 


> tha 


CHA 


parts, whereof each does not exceed one degree; hence - tween the fortieth and Bfticth parallels of latitude, 7. 


degrees of the meridians between thoſe two parallels, 
are to be the ſcale for meaſuring the ſhip's way: whence 
it follows, that though the degrees of longitude be equal 
in extent on the chart, yet they muſt contain unequal 
numbers of miles, or leagues ; and that they will de- 
creaſe as they approach nearer the pole, becauſe mea- 
ſured by a magnitude continually increaling. "This chart 
is demonſtratively true; though to appearance falie”; it 
is found by experience very accurate, and withal very 
caſy of application, In effect, it has all the qualitica- 
tions required to tender it of fervice in navigation; yet 
do the generality of wariners decline the uſe of it, and 
rather chooſe to keep the old erroneous plain chart. 
For the uſe of Mercator's CHART in failing, ſee Mercator 
SAILING. 1 
CHART, globular, is a projection ſo called, from the con- 
formity it bears to the globe itſelf : this bas been fince 
the others propoſed to the world by Meſſrs. Senex, 
Wilſon, and Harris; wherein the mecidians ate in- 
clined: the parallels equidiſtant, and curvilinear z and 
the rhumbs real ſpirals, as on the ſvrface of the globe. 
We might be allowed to expect ſomething from this, as 
it came out under the protection of his majeity's patent, 
and with the recommendation of ſeveral able navigators, 
and among others, that of Dr, Halley; and as it has 
now ſtood the teſt of a pretty ſevere inquiſition. We 
ſhall only add, that the projection is perſeAly agreeable 
to nature, and therefore ealily conceivable ; and that it 
has been ſound to anſwer very exactly, even in very 
large diſtances; where its failure, if it hath any, mult 
needs be moſt conſpicuous. 
CHARTS compeſed by rhumbs and diſtances, are thoſe wherci-1 
there are no meridians or parallels; but all is effected 
by the thumbs, and the ſcale of miles. 


Theſe are chiefly uſed by the French, and eſpecially in 
the Mediterranean. | 
They are patched up, without any great art, from the 
obſervations of the matiners; any regular account, 
therefore, haw to make them, would be needleſs. They 
are only uled in ſhott voyages. | 
Sce a Gifleriation on charts, by Dr. Murdoch, in the 
Phil. Trauf, vol. I. art. 73, with remarks upon it by 
Mr. Mountaine, att. 74. 
CHART. primarily ſignifies a ſort of PAPER made of the 
plant papyrus, or bibluss 
HARA :mſcretica, in Pharmacy, &c. a kind of rArER 
made very loft aud porous, and uſed to filtie withal. 
CHARTA is allo uſed in Ancient Cuſtoms for a CHARTER, 
or deed in writing. | 
CAR TA de foreſta, See CHARTER of the foreſt, 
CHARTA magna, the great charter, is an ancient inſtru- 
ment, containing ſeveral privileges, and liberties, granted 
to the church and ſtate, by Edward the Conſeſſor, toge- 
ther with others relating to the feudal laws of William 
the Conqueror, granted by Henry I. all confirmed by 
the ſucceeding princes about thirty times. See MAGNA 
charta. 
CHARTA pardonationis /e defendends, is the form of a pardon 


for a perſon's killing another man in his o defence. 
CHARTA pardonationts utlagar iæ, is the forth pardon 
of a man who is outlawed. 1 
CHARTA /implex, is a ſingle DEED, or deed- poll. 
CHARTARIUS, the ſame with CHARTOPHYLAX. 
CHARTEL. See CarTEL, Chur io, Cougar, 
DvEL, &c. 
CHARTER, Charta, an inſtrument, or written evidence 
of a thing under the ſeal of a prince, lord, church, 
chapter, or community. 
The word charter comes from the Latin charta, anciently 
uſed for a public or authentic act; from xayrng, thick 
paper, or paſiboard, wheteon public acts were uſed to be 
written. 
Bracton ſays, donations are ſometimes made in charters, 
in perpetuam ret memoriam. He adds, that of charters, 
ſome are reya!, others of private perſons. 
Of row, tome are private, ſome common, ſome uni- 
vetſal. 
Of private chat ters, ſome are de pure feoffamento, others 
de conditionali feoffaments, others of recognition, pure or 
conditional, others of conſitmation, &c. | 
CHARTERS of community, were certain privileges firſt ob- 
tained by violence, or purchaſe, and afterwards freely 
beltowed by emperors, kings, and barons; whereby the 
inhabitants of towns and cities were <nfranchiſed, all 
marks of ſervitude aboliſhed, and theſe cities, &c. were 
formed into corporations and bodies politick, to be go- 
verned by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomi- 
nation. The firſt perſon who conferred theſe privileges, 
was Lewis the Groſs in France, about the beginning of the 
twelfth century: and his example was ſoon very geue- 


rally followed; See CIrIs. 
CHARTER 
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$i anrcn of the foreſt, is that wherein the laws of the 
FOREST are compriſed and eſtabliſhed. ; | 

CHARTER, Great, Magna charta. See MAGN A charta. 

CHARTERS of the king, are thoſe whereby a king makes a 


grant to a perſon, or community; v. gr. a charter of 


exemption, that a perſon ſhould not be impanelled on a 
jury, &c. See LETTERs patent. 

CHARTER of pardon, is that whereby a perſon is forgiven 
a felony, or other offence againſt the king's crown 
and dignity. See PARDON. | | 

CARTER governments in America, are in the nature of civi! 
corporations with the power of making bye-laws for 
their own interior regulation, not contrary to the laws 
of England ; and with ſuch rights and authorities as are 
ſpecially given them in their ſeveral charters of incorpo- 
Tation. The form of government is borrowed from that 
of England. They have a governor named by the king 
(or in ſome proprietary colonies by the proprietor), who 
is his repreſentative deputy. They bave courts of 
juſtice of their own, from whoſe deciſion an appeal (as 


ſome ſay, in the nature of a reference by way of arbitra-. 


tion) lies to the king in council here in England. "Ther 
general aſſemblies, which are their houſe of commons, 
together wich their council of ſtate, being their upper 
houſe, with the concurrence of the king, or his repre- 
ſentative the governor, make laws ſuited to thetr own 
emergencies. But it is particularly declared, by ſtat. 7 
and 8 W. III. c. 22. that all laws, bye-laws, uſages, and 


cuſtoms, which ſhall be in practice in any of the plant- 


ations, repugnant to any law, made or to be made iu 
this kingdom, relative to the ſaid plantations, ſhall be 
utterly void and of none effect. Theſe are called charter 
governments, by way of diſtinction from the provincral e/ta- 
blihments, the conſtitutions of which depend on the re- 
ſpective commillions iſſued by the crown to the govern- 
ors, and the inſtructions attending them; under the au- 
thority of which, provincial afſemblies are conſlituted, 
with the power of making local ordinances, not repug- 
nant to the laws of England; and alſo from proprietary 
governments, «granted out by the crown to individuals, in 
the nature of ſeudatoty principalities, with all the iufe- 
rior regalities, and ſubordinate powers of legiſlation, 
which formerly belonged to the owners of counties pala- 
tine. See farther Blackſtone's Comm. vol. i. p. 108. 
CHarRTER-HoOUsE. Sec CHARTREUSE. 
CHARTER-LAND, in Law, is ſuch as a man holds by 
charter, that is, by evidence in writing; otherwiſe called 
FREEHOLD. 
This the Saxons called BOCK-LAND; which Lambard 
Tenders, terra ex ſcripto. 
It was held on more eaſy conditions than the folk-land, 
or terra fine ſcripts.” held without writing: the former 
' being hereditaria libera & immnnis; whereas the latter 


cenſum penſitabat annuum, atque of/iciorum quadam ſerviiute | 


erat obligatus. 
CHART! 
EREEHOLDER. | 
CHARTERPARTY, in Commerce, denotes the mſtrument 
of freightage, or articles of agreement for the hire of a 
veſſel. 
The ch Party is to be in writing; and is to be ſigned 
both e proprietor, or the maſter of the ſhip, and 
the merchant who freights it. 
The charterparty is to contain the name and the burden 
of the veſſel; thoſe of the maſter and the freighter ; the 
price, or rate of freight; the time of loading, and un- 
loading; and the other conditions agreed on. 
It is properly a deed, or policy, whereby the maſter, or 
proprietor of the veſfel, engages to furniſh immediately 
a tight found veſſel, well equipped, caulked and ſtopped, 
provided with anchors, fails, cordage, and all other 
furniture to make the voyage required, as equipage, 
hands, victuals, and other munitions; in conſideration 
of a certain ſum to be paid by the merchant for the 
freight. Laſtly, the ſhip, with all its furniture, and 
the cargo, are reſpectively ſubjected to the conditions of 
the charter party. 
The charter party differs from a 61/! of lading, in that the 
firſt is for the entire freight, or lading, and that both 
for going and returning; whereas the latter is only for 
a a part of the freight, or at moſt only for the voyage one 
way. 
The common law conſtrues charterparties, as near as may 
be, according to the intention of them, and not accord- 
ing to tbe literal ſenſe of traders, or thoſe that merchant- 
diſe by ſea; but they muſt be regularly pleaded. | 
The preſident Boyer ſays, the word comes from hence, 
that per medium char ta incidebatur, & fic fiebat charta par- 
tita; becauſe in the time when notaries were leſs com- 
mon, there was only one inſtrument made for both par- 
ties : this they cut in two, and gave each his portion, 
and joined them together at their return, to know if 


. 
; * 
. 4 


RER is in ſome places, as Cheſhire, uſed for : 


exch had done his part. This he obſerves to have feen 
13 in his time: agreeable to the method of the 
N in their ſtipulations, uſed to break a 
aft, each party retaining a moiety thereof as a 24S 
CHARTIS reddendis, a writ which lies againſt din that 
has charters of feoffment intruſted to his keeping, and 
re fuſeth to deliyer them to the owner. ' | 
N ACIUM, a place where records were 
ept. | 
CHARTOPHYLAX, an officer in the church of Conſtan- 
tinople, intruſted with the cuſtody of the archives. 
The word is formed from xapray, and parle, cuftodioy 
and ſignities ay Vr. 0b 


Codin calls the grand chartophylax the judge of all cauſes, 


1 and the right arm of the patriarch. He adds, that he 


was the depoſitary or keeper of all the charters relating to 
the eceleſiaſtical rights; and that he prefided over matri- 
monial cauſes, and was judge of all the clergy. He 
drew up all ſentences and deciſions of the. patriarch 
who ſigned and ſealed them: he preſided in the grand 
council of the patriarch : he took cognizance of all mat- 
ters and cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil, whether among 
the clergy, the monks, or the people. 
He took place of all the biſhops, though himſelf only a 
deacon ; and, on occahton, diſcharged the functions of 
the pfielts: he had twelve notaries under him. | 
The chartophylax was much the ſame at.Conſtantinople 
with the chartulary at Rome. 
There were, in reality, two officers who bore this title ; 
the one for the court, the other for the patriarch; the 
firſt was called allo regi/trator, and the latter ſcriniarius: 
though the two are uſually confounded together. Leun- 
2 and others, confound chartophylax with chartu- 
ary. 

CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuſians; 
ſo called from the name of a ſteep rocky place, in a 
frightful deſart, five leagues from Grenoble in France; 
where 5. Bruno retired from the world, and firſt inſti- 
tuted the order of Carthuſians. 

The name has (ince paſſed to all houſes of Carthufians ; 
and that near Grenoble, is now diſtinguiſhed by the name 
ot the great Chartreuſe. 
That ot London, corruptly called Charter-houſe, is now 
converted into a college, called alſo from its founder 
Sutten's hoſpital; fiſt endowed with 40001. per ann. ſince 
improved to 6000/. 
It is to conſiſt of decayed gentlemen, ſoldiers, and mer- 
chants ; eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of 
diet, lodging, cloaths, phyfic, &c. living together in a 
collegiate manner : and of ſcholars, or youths, forty-four 
of whom are taught, and ſupplied with neceflaries ; and 
ſuch of them as are fit for the univerſity ſent thither, 
with an exhibition of 200. per ann. for eight years; the 
reſt are put to trades, 
For the ſuperintendency of this hoſpital there are ſixteen 
owernors, generally of the prime quality; vacancics be- 
ing ſupplied by the election of the remaining governors, 
The ordinary officers are, a maſter, preacher, regiſter, 
treaſurer, ſchoolmaſter, &. 

CHARTREUX, religious of the order of St. Bruno, called 
alſo CARTHUSIANS, 8 

CHAR'TULARY, Chartularius, a title given to an ancient 
officer in the Latin church, who had the care of charters 
and papers relating to public affairs. 

The chartulary preſided in cecleſiaſtical judgments, in 
lieu of the pope. | 

lun the Greek church, the chartulary was called chartophy- 
lax ; but his office was there much more conſiderable t 
and ſome even diſtinguiſh the chartulary from the CHAR» 
TOPHYLAX in the Greek church. 

CHARVIL, in Botany. See CUEkRVIL. 

CHARYBDIS, in Geography, originally the name of a rock 
in the ſtreights of Metlina, between Italy and Sicily; 
much celebrated in the writings of the ancient 
poets. 

CHARYBDIS is alſo a word uſed by Dr. Plott to expreſs cer 
tain openings which he ſuppoſes in the bottom of the ſea, 
by which its waters are received and conveyed by a ſub- 
terrancan- circulation to the origin of fountains and 
ſprings. The fluxus moſchonicus, or maal/trome on the 
coaſt of Norway, is ſuppoſed to be owing to ſome ſuch 
ſubterranean indraught y and it is advanced alſo, that 
the Mediterranean ſea could not be emptied of the valt 
quantities of waters which it receives, but muſt overflow 
the land of Egypt, unleſs ſwallowed by ſome ſuch cha- 
rybdis, which is eicher in ſome part of the baſon of that 
ſea, or near the mouth of it; in which caſe, it may be 
the occaſion of that ſtrong under-current, deſcribed by 
all thoſe who have treated of this ſea, An immenſe cha- 
rybdis, placed near the ſtreight's mouth, may be bid un- 
der the immenſity of waters there ; but as it would ab- 


ſorb the deep waters continually, and that in large 
| quan- 
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quantities, it would neceſſarily cauſe ſuch an under- 
current there. See VarouR. 

CHASCUSA, or Cascus4, in the Botanical Writings of 
the Ancients, a name given by the Greeks to the entirrhi- 
num of tie Latin writers. It has been ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that the chaſcuſa, or caſcuſa, was the ſame with 
the phyteuma of Dioſcorides ; but that author tells us the 
phyteuma was a gu þ and had leaves like the fruthium, 
which was a kind of thiſtle uſed in the dying of wool : 
whereas Pliny tells us, that the chaſcuſa, or antirrhinum, 
has leaves like thoſe of flax, that is, ſmooth, narrow, 
and oblong. | 

CHASE, or CHAN, in Law, is uſed for a driving of cattle 
to or from any place; as to a diſtreſs, a ſortlet, &c. 

CHase, or CHACE, is alſo a place of retreat for deer and 
wild beaſts; of a middle kind, between a foreſt and a 
park; being uſually leſs than a foreſt, and not poſſeſſed 
of ſo many privileges; but os v. gr. courts of at- 
tachment, ſwainmote, and juſtice- ſeat. 


Vet it is of a larger extent, and ſtocked both with a 


reater diverſity of wild beaſts, or game, and more 
— than a park. Crompton obſerves, that a foreſt 
cannot be in the hands of a ſubjeQ, but it forthwith 
loſes its name, and becomes a cha/e : in regrd, all thoſe 
courts loſe their nature when they come into the hands 
of a ſubject; and that none but the king can make a 
lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. 
By the common law, no perſon is at liberty to take or 
kill any beaſts of chaſe, but ſuch as hath an ancient chaſe 
or park; unleſs they be alſo beaſts of prey. 
Yet the ſame author adds, that a foreſt may be granted 
by the king to a ſubject, in ſo ample a manner, as that 
there may be courts equivalent to a court of attachment, 
{wainmote, and juſtice-ſeat. 

CHACE, wild — a term uſed to expreſs a ſort of racing 
on horſeback, uſed formerly, which reſembled the fly- 
ing of wild-geeſe, thoſe birds generally going a train one 
after another, not in conſuſed flocks as other fowls do. 
In this ſort of race the two horſes after running twelve 
ſcore yards had liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the 
leading, to ride what ground the jockey pleaſed, the 
hindmoſt horſe being bound to follow him within a cer- 
tain diſtance agreed on by articles, or elſe to be whipped 
in by the tryers and judges who rode by ; and which 
ever horſe could diſtance the other, won the race. 'This 
ſort of racing was not long in common uſe, for it was 
found inhuman and deſtruQive to good horſes, when two 
ſuch horſes were matched together. For in this caſe 
neither was able to diſtance the other, until they were 
both ready to fink under their riders, and often two very 

ood horſes were both ſpoiled, and the wage forced to 
he drawn at laſt. The miſchief of this fort of racing 
ſoon introduced the method now in uſe, of running only 
a certain quantity of ground, and determining the plate 
or wager, by the coming in firſt at the poſt. 

CASE, in Sea-Language, ſignifies a veſſel purſued by an- 
other, apprehended or known to be an enemy. Hence, 
to chaſe is to purſue a ſhip 3 which is called alſo giving 
chaſe. 

In * at ſea, theſe rules are generally obſerved: if 
the chaſed be found any thing to the windward, the chaſer 
is to bring all his tacks aboard, and to ſhape his courle 
to meet her at the neareſt angle. If the chaſed be to the 
leeward, then the chaſer may come in with her, except 
ſhe bear upright before the wind, and ſo outſail her; or 
that ſhe bring herſelf cloſe by the wind, and the chaſer 
rove, the more leeward ſhip, and ſo loſe her that way. 

f the w_ be found right a-head, and ſo the chaſer be 
put to a ſtern- chaſe, then the beſt ſailer ſhall carry it, if 
there be ſea-room and day-light. 
with the chaſe, endeavour to croſs her fore - foot; and by 
that means you will both hinder her way, and avoid the 
fury of her ordnance (except thoſe in her chaſe), and uſe 
your own if required, to more advantage; and that as 
well your chaſe-pieces, at your firſt getting up within 
reach, as your broad- ſide and quarter-pieces, as you paſs 
thwart her hawſe, and ſcour her decks from ſtem to 
ſtern. If ſhe makes away from you, ply your guns, as 
many as poſſible, at her fails, yards, maſts, and general 


tackling ; and, being near, ſpare not your caſe-ſhot, or | 


croſs-bar-ſhot, to make the greater damage, 

Cnass, fern, is when the chaſer follows the chaſed a- 
ſtern, directly upon the ſame point of the compaſs. 

Zo lie in a ſhip's fore- foot in a chaſe, is to ſail, and meet 
with her by rhe neareſt diſtance, and ſo to croſs her in 
her way, or to come acrols her fore- foot. 
A ſhip is ſaid to have a good chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built 
forward on, or a- ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns to 

| ſhoot forwards, or backwards ; according to which, ſhe 
is ſaid to have a good forward, or good /tern-chaſe. 

CnAsE-guns, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head, 


Being come up cloſe | 


called bow-chaſes (and then they are uſed in chaſipg of | 


Vor. I. Ne 65. 
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others); or in the ſtern, called fern-chaſes, which ars 
aa uſeful when they are purſued or chaſed by any othet 

Cnass of a gun, is that part of the bore, which begins at 
the ſame circle where the ſecond reinforce ends, and ter- 
minates at the extremity of the muzzle ; or it is the part 
denoted by FB. fig. 1. Tab. Gunnery. If the length of a 
gun be divided into ſeven equal parts, the chaſe is fout 
of theſe parts, wanting the diameter of the bore. Some 
have called the whole length of the bore the chaſe. See 
CANNON, 

Cn 7 is vey part under FI in the ſame figure; 
and the CHASE-a/tragal and fillet is repreſented at x. 
CHASING, a method of boo? nog or entiching gold, ſil- 

ver, &c. properly called ExXcHasinG. 

CHASLEU. See C1s1.xv, 

CHASM, Xagoun. Sec GroTTO and Hiatus. 

CHASME, or Cnasmos, among Ancient Phyſicians, de- 
notes oſcitation, or gaping. - Hippocrates informs us, 
that long reſpiration is a cure ſor continual oscixA- 
TION. | 

CHASTE-tree. See Acnvs taftus, and Vittx, 

CHASTISEMENTS, or CorrtcTions, in the Manege, 
are the ſevere and rigorous effeAs of the aids; for when 
the aids are given with ſeverity, they become puniſh- 
ments. 

CHASTITY: The Roman law juſtifies homicide in de- 
fence of the chaſtity either of one's ſelf or relations ; 
and — Selden (De Leg. Heb: lib. iv. cap. 3.) 
the law in the Jewiſh republic had the ſame latitude. 
The Engliſh law alſo juſtifies a woman in killing one who 
attempts to raviſh her, Bac, Elem. 34. 1 Hawk. P. c. 
71. And the father or huſband may jaſtify killing a 
man, who attempts a rape upon his wife or daughter: 
and the forcible attempt of a more deteſtable crime may 
be equally reſiſted by the death of the unnatural aggrel- 
ſor. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 181. 

CHATE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of wild cucuMBEk ; called by others cucumis 
A gyptius rotund:-folius, the round-leaved cucumber of 


ypt. 

CHATELET, anciently ſignified a little casTLE, or 
fortreſs, wherein the chatelain, or governor, lodged. 

The word is a diminutive of chateau, formed from caſtel- 
lum, a diminutive of ca/trum ; or from caftelletum, a di- 
minutive of caſlellum, ca/ile. 

At preſent the term is uſed for certain courts of juſtice 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities in France: the grand chatelet 
in Paris, v. gr. is the place where the prefidial, or ordi- 
nary court of juſtice of the prevot of Paris is kept ; con- 
fiſting of a prelidial, a civil chamber, a criminal chamber; 
and a chamber of policy, The term ſignifies the ſame at 
Montpelier, Orleans, &c. 

The little chatelet at Paris is an ancient fort, now ſerving 
as a priſon. 

CHAT-PARD, in Natural Hiſtory, a creature of the 

LEOPARD kind. See PARDUS, 
The French academicians, who diſſected this creature 
with great care, found a defect of ſpermatic veſſels, and 
other parts abſolutely neceſlary to generation ; and this 
ney grncoding from caſtration, but from ſome othec 
cauſe. . 

CHAT TELS, Catalis, Catalla, a Norman term, under 

. which were anciently comprehended all moveable goods 
thoſe immoveable being tecmed fie, or, as we now (ay; 
ce. 
2 defines chattels to be bona quecungue mobilia & 
immobilia ; proprie tamen ea bonorum pars, que in anima= 
libus conſiſtat. d quorum Capitibus res ipſe, alias capita, 
alias capitalia die ſunt. 

CnArrzls, in the modern ſenſe.of the word, are all ſorts 
of goods, moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are 
in nature of freehold, or parcel thereof. : 
Chattels are either per/onal or real, 

CHATTELS perſonal, are ſuch as do either belong immedi- 

ately to the_perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword, & c or 
ſuch things as being injuriouſly withheld from him, a 
man has no way to recover but by PERSONAL action: 
or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are things moveable, which the 
owner may carry with bim from one place to another 
ſuch as animals, houſhold furniture, money, jewels, 
corn, garments, and every thing that is capable of being 
removed. 
Chattels perſonal are, immediately upon the death of the 
teſtator, in the actual poſſeſſion of the executors 3 here- 
as chattels real are not in his poſſeſſion till he hath made 
an entry, or recovered them. An owner ot chattels is 
ſaid to be poſſeſſed of them; but a perſon is ſaid to be 
ſeiſed of a freehold. | 

CHATTELS real, are either ſuch as do not appertain im- 
mediately to. the perſon, but to ſome other thing, by 
way of dependence ; as charters of land, apples vpon a 
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tree, &c. or ſuch as neceſſarily iſſue out of ſome immove- | 


able thing to a perſon, as a leaſe, or rent for years. They 
are called chattels, becauſe their duration is limited to a 
certain time; and real, becauſe they are intereſts annexed 
to, and iſſuing out of real eſtates. 

CHATTERER, in Ornithology. See AMPEL1s and Gan- 
RULUS, 

CHATUS, in Midale Age Hriters, a kind of gold coin. 

CHaTvus was alſo called, by ſome French writers, mailles 
auc hat. ö 
Du-Cange makes it a queſtion, whether the chatus was 
the ſame coin as the chapoten/is, and ſuppoſes that the lat- 
ter might be ſormed from chati Pifavenſes ; in French, 
chats de Poitou. | 

CHAVARIGHTS, a ſe& of Mahometans, who deny that 
God ever ſent a prophet that was infallible; and who 
had a commiſſion to give a law to mankind : they pretend 

likewiſe that if ſuch an office ſhould ever become neceſ- 
ſary, it would not be confined to a fingle family, bui 
that every man of probity and virtue would be capable 
of that honour, 

CHAUD- Medley, in Law, and according to its proper ety- 
mology, denotes an affray that happens in the heat of 
blood or paſſion. See CHancE-MMedley. 

CHAULIODONTA, from xanau, I put forth. and ods, 

tooth; among Ancient Naturalifts, is applied to thoſe ani- 
mals, the teeth of which grow to a great length out of 
their mouths ; as the boar and the elephant. 

CHAUMPERT. Sce CHameaRrT. 

CHAUNTOR, ChaunTER. Sec CHANTOR. 

CHAUNTRY, or CuaxTRy, was anciently a church, or 
chapel, endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, 
for the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily ſaying 
or Gngivg maſs for the ſouls of the donors, and {uch 
others as they appointed. Lhefe chauntries were diſlo}ved 
by 1 Ed. VI. cap. 14. 

Hence, chantry-rents, are rents paid to the crown by the 
tenants. or purchaſers of chantry lands. 

CHAUFFE-WAX. See CHAFFE-Wax | 

CHAURUS, or CaoRvs, among the Romans, the north- 
welt wind, or that which blew between the wind called 

2901145 and the north. 

CHAUSE Trappes. Sec CALTROP and CROWSFEET. 

CHAUSSE“ trop-haut, in the Manege. A white-footed 
horſe is taid to be ſuch, when the white marks run too 
high upon the legs. 

CHAYQUARONA, in Zoology, a name given by the Por- 
tugueſe to a fiſn of the TURDUs kind, caught on the 
Braſilian ſhores, and more frequently called by authors 
by its Brafilian name, PIRAUMBU, 

CHAZINZARIANS, or CHATZINZARIANS, a ſect in 
Armenia in the feventh century. 

The word is formed of the Armenian chazus, croſs. In 
the Greek text of Nicephorus, they are called Chatzint- 
zarians Xarlunt apo. 

They are alſo called Staurolatræ, which, in Greek, ſig- 
nifies the ſame as Chazinzarians in Armenian, viz. adorers 
of the croſs , they being charged with paying adoration to 
the croſs alone. 

In ocher reſpects they were Neſtorians; and admitted two 
perſons in jeſus Chriſt. Nicephorus, lib. xviii. cap. 54. 
aſcribes other ſingularities to them, particularly their 
holding an annual feaſt, in memory of the dog of their 
falſe prophet Sergius; which they called Artzibartzes. 

CHEATS, in Law, are deceitful practices in defrauding, 
or endeavouring to defraud another of his known right, 
by ſore artful and diſhoneſt device; as by playing with 
falſe dice, by fraudulently obtaining the execution of 
deeds and truſts, by ſoppreiling wills, by raifing money 
under falſe pretences, &. Any deceitful practice, whe- 
ther in trade or otherwiſe, is puniſhable with fine, im- 

riſonment, and pillory. And by the ſtatutes 33 Hen. 

III. Cap. 1. and 30 Geo. II. cap. 24. if any man de- 
fraud another of any valuable chattels by avy falſe to- 
ken, counterfeit letter, or falſe pretences, or pawns or 
diſpoſes of another's goods without the conſent of the 
owner, he ſhali ſuffer ſuch pumſhment by impriſonment, 
fine, pillory, tranſportation, whipping, or other corpo- 
ral pains, as the court ſhall direct. And by g Anne, cap. 
14. if any perſon cheats at play, and at one time wins 
more than 10/. or any valuable thing, he may be indicted 
thereupon, and ſhall forfeit five times the value, ſhall be 
deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal puniſhment 
as in caſe of wilful perjury. Blackſt. Com. vol, iv. p. 
158, and 173» 

CHECAYA, in Turki/h Afairs, is the ſecond officer of the 
janizaries, and ſynonymous with lieutenant, or the ſe- 
cond in any oſſice. | 

CHECK- all, a roll, or book, containing the names of ſuch 
as are attendants, and in pay to the king, or other great 
perfons as their houſhold ſervants. 5 

tis otherwiſe called the chegανð rell. See ROLL, 


o 


CHE 


Catcx, clerk of the, in the king's houſhold, has the heck 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all 
the uſhers belonging to the royal family; allowing theie 
abſence or defects in attendance, or diminiſhing their 
wages for ſame, &c,—He alſo, by bimſ@, or deputy, 
takes the view of thoſe that are to watch in the court, 
and has the ſetting of the watch. 33 Ben. VIII. c. 12. 

CHECK, clerk of the, in the king's dock-yards, is alſo the 
name of an officer, who keeps a muſter or regiſter of all 
the men employed aboard his majeſty's ſhips and veſſels, 
and of the artificers and others in the ſervice of the 
navy, in the port to which he belcngs. 

CHECK, in Fa/conry, is where a hawk forſakes her proper 
game, to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that croſs 
her in her flight, 

CHECKER. See EXCHEQUER., 

CHECKER-corr/e, in Brick Making. See Brick. 

CHECKY, in Heraldry, is where the ſhield, or a part 
thereof, as a bordure, &c. 4s * or divided 
into chequers, or ſquares. See Yab. Heraldry, fig. 
15. 
Where there is but one row of ſquares, it is not properly 
called checky, but countercomponed. 

Checky, according to Colombiere, is one of the moſt noble 
and ancient figures in all armory; and ought never to 
be given, but to perſons who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves in war: for it repreſents a cheſs-board, which it- 
ſeif is a repreſentation of a field of battle. The pawng 
and men, placed on both ſides, repreſent the ſoldiers of 
the two armies; which move, attack, advance, or re- 
tire according to the will of the two gameſters, who are 
the generals. 5 

Checky is always compoſed of metal, and colour. Some 
authors, however, would have it ranked among the ſorts 
of furs. 

When the whole eſcutcheon is chequered, it ſhould or. 
dinarily cont in ſix ranges: there is no need of blazon- 
ing to expreſs them; only it muſt be obſerved, to begin 
to blazon by the firſt ſquare in chief on the dexter fide. 
So that if that be %, and the next gules, the houſe, or 
family, is ſaid to bear checky, or, anu gules. 

When the whole ſhield is not chequered, but only the 
chief, a bend, croſs, or the like, the number of ranges 
ſhould be exprefled. 

CHELK, in Anatomy, that part of the face ſituated below 

the cyes on either ſide. 
Wounds of the cheeks, if (mall, may be cured by means 
of the dry ſuture ; but, if very large, will require the 
bloody one, to bring their lips together: they are then 
easily healed with vulnerary balſams. But if it happen 
that one of Steno's ſalivary ducts is wounded in its paſ- 
ſage acroſs the cheek from the parotid gland, the conſtant 
diſcharge of ſaliva into the wound will prevent the cure, 
till the duct is perforated in the internal part of the cheet, 
to make a paſſage for the ſaliva into the mouth. This 
metbod is propoſed by Cheſelden in his anatomy. 

CHEEKS, a general name among Mechanics, for almoſt all 
thole pieces of their machines and inſtruments, that are 
double, and perfectly alike. 

The cheeks of a printing preſs, are its two principal pieces: 
they are placed perpendicular, and parallcl to each other; 
ſerving to ſuſtain the three ſommers, viz. the head, 
ſhelves, and winter, and to bear the ſpindle, and other 
arts of the machine. ; 
The cheeks of a turner”s lathe, are two long pieces of wood, 
between which are placed the puppets, which are either 
pointed, or ani, ſerving to tupport the work, and 
the mandrils of the workman. Theſe two pieces are 
placed parallel to the horizon, feparated from one an- 
other by the thickneſs of the tail of the puppets, and 
joined with tenons to two other pieces of wood, placed 
perpendiculatly, called the /cgs of the lathe. 
Checks of the glatier*s vice, are two pieces of iron joined 
parallel at top and bottom; in which are the axis, or 
ſpindles, little wheel, cuſhions, &c. whereof the ma- 
chine is compoſed. 

CHEEKS of @ mortar, or BRACKETS, in Artillery, are made 
of ſtrong planks of wood, bound with thick plates of 
iron, and are fixed to the bed by four bolts ; they riſe on 
each fide of the mortar, and ſerve to keep her at what 
elevation is given her, by the help of ſtrong bolts of iron 
which go through both cheeks, both under and behind the 
mortar, betwixt which are driven coins of wood; theſe 
bolts are called the bracket-bolts, and the bolts which 
are put one in each end of the bed, are the traverſe · bolts, 
becauſe with hand - ſpikes the mortar is by theſe traverſed 
to the right or left. 

CaEEKs, in Ship-Building, are two pieces of timber, fitted 
on each ſide of the maſt, at the top, ſerving to ſtrengthen 
the maſts there. The uppermoſt Pail or piece of timber 


in the beak of a ſhip, is called the cheek. The knees 
which faſten the beak-head to the bow of the ſhip, ar 
| Ca 


talled cherts ; and the fides of any block, or the ſides of 
a ſhip's carriage of a gun, are called cheeks. 

CHEEKS, upper and lower, are thoſe pieces of timber on each 
fide of the TRAIL board, : 
CHEESE, a kind of food; being a preparation of milk 
curdled by means of rennet, and afterwards dried, and 

har encd. 

Cheeſe is nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or whey ; 
vnd ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the 
milk. 

Cheeſe, when new, is found to load the ſtomach; by rea- 
ſon of its moiſturr and viſcidityz and when too old, it 
heats and inflames it by its ſalts. The phyſicians adviſe 
it to be cat in ſmall quantities: hence that Latin verſe, 


Caſeus ille bonus, quem dat avara manus. 


Dr. Quiney ſays, it cannot be too old: it is certain, the 

more it abounds with ſalts, the more will it contribute to 

digeſtion, and the clearing of the ftomach of other food. 

Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of ch-z/c ; ſheltering them- 

ſelves under that ancient maxim, Caſcus oft nequam, quia 

concoquit omnia ſe quam. 

The Leptnnduce make a ſort of cheeſe of the milk of their 
rein-deer, which is not only of great ſervice to them as 
ſood, but on many other occaſions. Scheffer's Hilt of 
Lapl. - - 

CH Ron Runnet, in Botany. See LaDy's Bedſtrato. 

CHEEVANCE. See CHEviSANCE. 

CHEF. See CRHiEx. 

CHEF d'oeuvre. See MASTERPIECE. 


CHEGGIO, in Botany, a name given to a ſort of IaQteſcent 


plant, common in C1mbaya. It is reported by authors, 
and by the people of the country, that thoſe knobs and 
beards of this plant which grow facing the north, are a 
very noble medicine in the cure of apopiexies and other 
net vous diſorders, but that thoſe knots and beards of the 
ſame plant which look ſouthward art poiſonous. Redi 
proved ſome of this famous plant, and gave it ſeverai fair 
trials, but found the hiſtory of its nature and effects 
wholly falſe. : 

CHEILOCACE, among Phyficians, literally ſignifies the /ip- 
evil, It is a ſwelling of the lips, to which the inhabir- 
ants of northern countries. eſp-cially children, are faid 
to be very ſubject; particularly thoſe in England ang lre- 
land, if we may credit Caſtellus. | 

CHEIRANTHUS, in Botany. See STOCK Gly: flower, 

CHEKAO, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth ſound 
in many parts of the Eaſt lu lies, and ſometimes uſed by 
the Chineſe in their porcelain manufactures. It is a hard 
and itony earth, and the manner of uſing ir is this : they 
firſt calcine it in an open furnace, and then beat it to a fine 
powder. This powder they mix with large quantities of 
water, and ſtirring the whole together, they let the 
coarſer part ſubſide, and pouring off the reſt, yet thick 
as cream, they leave it to ſettle, and uſe the matter at 
the bottom, which is found in form of ſoft paſte, and 
will retain that humidity a long time. This ſupplies the 
place of the earth called hoache, in the making that ele- 

nt ſort of china-ware which is all white, and has 
— which ſeem formed by a mere vapour within its 
ſurface. The manner of their uſing it is this: they firſt 
make the veſſel of the common matter of the manuſac- 
ture z when this is almoſt dry, they paint upon it the 
flowers, or whatever other figures, they pleaſe, with A 
pencil dipt in this preparation of the chetas; when this is 
thoroughly dry, they cover the whole veſſel with the var- 
niſh, in the common way, and bake it as uſual. The 
couſequence is, that the whole is white z but the body of 
the veſſel, the figures, and the varniſh, being three dif- 
ferent ſubſtances, each bas its own particular white; and 
the flowers, being painted in the fineſt white of all, are 
diſtincly (cen through the varniſh upon the veſſel, and 
ſeem as if traced by a fine vapour only. The hoache does 
this as well as the chekao, and has belide this the quality 
of ſerving for the making the porcelain ware, cither 
alone, or in the place of the kaolin : the chzkao has not 
this property, nor any other ſubſtance beſide this H, 
which appears to be the ſame with our ſteatites or ſoap- 
rock. 

CHELA, in Medicine, has ſeveral It imports 
a forked probe, mentioned by Hippocrates, lib. ii. De 
Morbis, uſed in extractiug a polypus of the noſe. But 
in Ruffus Epheſus. cap. iv. chelæ implies the extremities 
of the c:/:4, which touch each other when the eyes ate 
ſhut. But the moſt frequent ſignification of chelæ is 
claws, particularly thoſe of the crab. 

Chele farther ſigniſies fiſſures in the heels, feet, or pu- 
denda. . 


CHELANDIUM, in Middle Age Writers, is uſed for a kind 


of veſſel or ſhip. It is alſo called chelandrium, chelindrus, | 


chelindra, ſalandra, and falandria, and, by the Byzantine 


writers, xaayÞper. It is mentioned by Ditmar as a | 
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veſſel of great length; carrying oars, and a hundred and 


fifty ſeamen. It ſeems to have reſembled an Italian 


galley. 
CHELANDURUS,in fiddle Are W;4ters, a (mall kind of 
CHELANDIUM. 


CHELAZIUM, a name uſed by ſome 2nthors for a Wove- 
able tubercle in the eye-lid, commonly called in Engliſh 
a /tithe or ſtye. 

CHELIDON, in Thee, the name given by many of 
the old Greek writers to a kind of flying-fiſh, e lled by 
ſome authors mi/vns and Hirundo, and ty lome accipiters 
or the HawWX- b. It is properiy a ſpecies of rig la, and 
is diftinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the 4,igla with 
the head a little aculeated, and with a fingular fin near 
the pectoral fins: This method of reducing the fiſh to 
their true genera, and diſtinguiſhing them by their proper 
ſpecific names, is the only method of truly knowing 

them. The arbitrary names of miltus and hirundo carry 

ſo little idea of che peculiar fiſh with them, that they 
may be as well applied to one ſpecies as another; and 
accordingly we find two or three different ſpecies of the 
trigla catied milunus, &c. by different authors. 

CHELIDONIA, among the Romans, a name given to the 
wind more commonly called Favowus. 

It was only called chelidonia ſor a fortnight in the middle 
of February, becauſe at that time the fwallow makes its 
firſt appearance. 

CHELIDONIUM, in Botany, See CEL. ANDINE, 

CHELIDONIUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome writefs 
to the ANEMONE. The reaſon ſeems to have been its 
flowering about the time of the ſwallows coming from 
their winter retreats. 

CHEL1DoN1Us, in Iuſectology. the name of a fly called the 
{wailow fly, by reaſon of its ſwift flight. It is in moſt 
parts of a brown colour, and has black prominent thoul- 
ders a black head, and ſhort black antenne. he wings 
are ſilvery, and edged with biack. It often fits a lon 
time together on the leaves of plants; but is very quick- 
ſighted, and when any perſon comes near it, it is gone in 
a moment, and uſually takes ſuch long flights, that it is 
not cahily caught afterwards. 

CaELIboxivs, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone pretended to 
be found in the ſtomachs of young ſwallows z much 
eſteemed by ſome for the falling ſickneſs. 
The word is formed from xexJov, a ſwallow, See 
SwALLow. one. 

CHELON, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet 
kind, and much reiembling the common mullet in its 
general ſhape, but its eyes are more prominent, and its 
head ſmaller. It has alſo its ſide-lines, which run from 
the head to the tail. very evenly ranged, and placed at 
equal diſtances, and its lips are remarkably thick and pro- 
minent. It is of the ſize of the common MULLET. 

CHELONE, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angieſper- 
mia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower is ot the 
ringent kind, having a ſhort cylindrical tube, which is 
ſwollen at the chaps, where it is oblong, convex above, 
and plain below; the mouth almoſt cloſed. It hath four 
ſtamina, the two fide ones being a little longer than the 
other. It hath an oval germen, which aſterward be- 
comes an oval capſule, having two cells, which are filled 
with flat, roundiſh ſeeds, having a border. There are 
three ſpecies, which grow naturally in North America. 

CHELONITES, a ſtone ſaid to be found in the Indian tor- 
toiſes, and to have the faculty of reſiſting poiſon, 

The word is formed from xrawmn, a tortor/e. 
Some confound the chelonites with the butouites, or toad- 
ones. | 

CHELSEA College. See HosriTAL. 

CHELYDRUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſerpents, 
the ſame with the chERSYDRUsö. | 

CHELYS, among the Axcients, a muſical inſtrument of the 
pulſative kind, ſaid to be invented by Mercury, and 
formed of a ſhell found in the river Nile, at the time of 
low water, 

 CHELYSMA, in Antiquity, a thick piece of wood which 
the Greeks fixed to he bels of their ſhips, to ſave them 
from being worn or broken, It was alſo called cuncus. 

CHEMA, according to Blancard, is the name of a certain 
meaſure ſometimes mentioned by the Greek phyſicians, 
and which he thinks contains two ſmall ſpoonfuls. 
The determined weight of this quantity cannot be accu- 
rately aſcertained, in conſequence of the different ſpe- 
cific gravities of different ſubſtances : jult as, at preſent, 
the word /poonful is uſed in a vague and undetermined 
ſenſe, eſpecially with reſpect to lubſtances, of which it 
is a matter of indifference whether a. little more or a lit- 
tle leſs be uſed. 

CHEME, .amon 
taining the fifth 

CHEMICAL 
Cement. 
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the Romans, was a liquid meaſure, con- 
att of a CYATHUS. | 
laſs, how to cement when cracked, ſce 
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-CHEMIN des rondes, in Fortification. See WAY of Who) 


CHENOCORPUS, Gooſe-dung, in Medicine, is accounted 
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rounds, | | 

CHEMISE, in Fortification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or 
ditch, is lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. 

CHEMISE, fire, is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a com- 
poſition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible 
matters; uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 

CHEMISTRY. See CHym1sSTRY. 

CHEMOSIS, in Medicine, a diſeafe of the eye, proceed- 

ing from an imflammation, when the white of the eye 
{wells above the black, and overtops it to ſuch a degree, 
that there appears a ſort of xn, hiatus, or gap be- 
tween them, whence it takes its name. Galen calls it a 
red and carnous inflammation of the bornea tunica. 
Dr. Burghart, in a chemofis where the cornea was already 
burſt, dilated the opening, and extracted the eryſtalline 
lens, which had come forward before the iris. The /ens 
was ſo changed and ſuppurated, that it reſembled a piece 
of white amber: after extracting it, the pain of the eye 
became milder. | 

CHENCE, in O!d Cu/toms, ſeems to be much the ſame as 
AMABYR. 

CHENILLES, Vanſſe, baſtard caterpillars, See FAussk. 

CHENISCUS, from xv, a gooſe ; 3 the Ancients, 
an ornament in the form of little geeſe, uſed on the 
prows and ſterns of their ſhips. 


very acrimonious and reſolvent, and therefore preſcribed 
with ſucceſs in the jaundice. The greeniſh dung 1s 
eſteemed the beſt. It is gathered in the meadows 1n 
ſpring time, and being dried with a moderate heat, and 
pulveriſed, is given from half a dram to a full dram at 
a doſe. It is recommended alſo in the ſcurvy, and other 
diſeaſes. 

CHENOPODIUM, in Botany. See Goost- foot. f 

CHENSERS, in our Statutes, is uſed for ſuch as paid tri- 
bute or cenſe, quit-rent, or chicf-rent. 

CHEQ, or Cnex1x, the prince, or high-prieſt of Mecca ; 
ſovereign pontiff of the Muſſulmans; and owned as fuch 
by all the ſects into which they are divided. 

The grand ſignior, ſophies, mogols, khans of Tartary, 
c. ſend him yearly preſents ; eſpecially vg Lag to 
cover Mahomet's tomb, and tents for himſelf : for the 
cheq has a tent near the moſque of Mecca, wherein 
be lives during the ſeventeen days of devotion in pilgri- 
mage to Mecca. The tapeſtry and tent are changed each 
year, and pieces thereof are ſent to the princes who fur- 
niſh new ones. 
His revenue is very conſiderable, conſiſting of preſents 
made by the Mahometan princes, and Pilgrims, to the 
moſque of Mecca and Medina. 
The cheq ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the ſeventeen 
days of devotion ; on which account he is every year fur- 
niſhed with a very conſiderable ſum of money from the 
rand ſignior : the better to obtain this, he makes him 
5 that there are conſtantly, during this time, ſe- 
venty thouſand pilgrims; and that, ſhould the number 
fall ſhort, the angels, in form of men, would make 
it up. 

CHERAMIS, in Antiquity, a medical meaſure. Accord- 
ing to Erotian on Hippocrates, it was the hollow of a 
ſhell-fiſh called myax, and took that name from xnpauc;, 
which ſignifies a blow place. It frequently occurs in 
Hippocrates, and ſeems not much different from the 
chema, which in Galen's Exegeſus is expounded by it. 
Cornavius alſo explains cheramis by the meaſure of. a 

 CHEMA; and Calvus on another paſſage expounds it by 
a puzil. 

CHERET, a title aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco. 
Sec CALIPHATE. 

CHEREM, among the Jews, is uſed to ſignify a ſpecies of 
ANNIHILATION. ge 

The Hebrew word cherim fignifies properly to deſtroy, ex- 
terminate, devote, anathematize. 

CHErEm is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that which is con- 
ſecrated, vowed, or offered to the Lord, ſo that it may 
no Jonger be employed in common or profane uſes. 

There are ſome who aſſert, that perſons thus devoted 
were put to death; whereof, they ſay, Jephtha's daugh- 
ter is a memorable example, Judg. xi. 29, &c. 

CHEREM is alſo uſed for a kind of excommunication in uſe 
among the Jews. See Nippes. ; 

CHERLERIA, in Botany, a name given by Haller and Lin- 
nzus to a genus of plants of the decandria trigynia clals, 

the characters of which are theſe; the perianthium is 
compoled of five 1 lanceolated leaves. There are no 
petals; but there ſtand within che cup five very ſmall, 
roundiſh, and emerginated nediaria, diſpoſed in a circu- 
lar order. The ſtamina are ten ſuculated filaments, five 

of which are affixed to the nefaria. The antheræ are 
| ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is of an oyal figure; 
the ſtyles are three, and ſtand open; the ſtigmata are 


— 


ſimple. The fruit is an oval capſule, compoſed of thres 
valves, and divided into three cells. The ſceds are nu- 
merous, convex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
The nefaria of this genus ſhew, that they are of kin to 
the ſedums or houſeleeks; but in the fruit it differs alto. 
gether from the ſedums, and rather approaches to the na- 
ture of the Hehnis; it would therefore be very improper 
to confound it with either of thoſe genera. 1 8 

CHERMES, in Zoology, a genus of four-winged inſects, 
the characters of which are theſe: its ro/Zrum, or trunk, 
is ſituated under its breaſt ; the abdomen is mucronated, 
or pointed, at the hinder extremity z and the legs are 
formed for leaping. | 
Theſe inſects, which in Engliſh are called bugs, take par- 
ticular denominations from the trees or plants on which 
they feed: as the e/m-BUG, the fir. n vc, the birch- gus, 
the maple-B u, the wil/ow-BUG, the nettle-BUG, &c. 

CHERMITES, or CHERntTES, in the Natural Hiſtory of 
the Ancients, a name given by many to a ſpecies of ver 
bright and white marble or alabaſter, which ſeems to have 
been the ſame with that called afterwards Ly@Dinu 
marmor, ö . 

CHERNIBS, in Antiquity, a veſſel wherein people uſed to 
waſh their hands betore they went to attend religious ſer- 
VICE, 


The word is derived from xp, the hand, and mr, ts 
waſh. 

CHERRY -Tree, Ceraſus, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, according to ſome writers, but a ſpecies of the 
PRUNUS in the Linnzan ſyſtem, For the botanical cha- 
racters, ſee PLUM-Tree. | 

This tree is called ceraſus, according to Servius, from 

the name of a city in Pontus, which Lucullus deſtroyed; 

and the fruit of it was brought by him to Rome, in the 
year of the city 680, and into Britain about a hundred 
and twenty years afterwards, or A. D. 55. Soon after 
it was ſpread through moſt parts of Europe. The ſpe- 
cies of the cherry-tree enumerated by Miller are five, viz. 
1. the common or Kentiſh cherry, from which many mo- 
dern botaniſts ſuppoſe that moſt of the varieties culti- 
vated in the Engliſh gardens are derived; ſuch as the 
early May cherry, the May-duke cherry, the arch-duke 
cherry, the Fiemiſh cherry, the red-heart, the white-heart, 
the black-heart, the amber-heart, the ox-heart, the luke- 
ward, the carnation, the Hertfordſhire. heart, the mo- 
rello, the bleeding-heart, and the yellow Spaniſh-cherry; 
belides two forts with double flowers, which are propa» 
gated for ornament. 2. The cherry-tree with ſpear-ſhaped 

ſawed leaves, or the greater wild cherry-tree with 2 

ſweetiſh fruit, whoſe juice yields a black colour. This 

is a black cherry, ſuppoled to be a native of England. 

"This tree grows to a large ſize, produces beautiful flowers, 

affords good food for birds, and the wood of it is uſeful 

for turners. The French plant them for avenues to their 
houſes, where other trees will not thrive, and cultivate 
them for the manufacture of hoops. The varieties raiſed 

by ſeeds from this tree are the black coroun, which is a 

good bearer, and yields excellent fruit, and the ſmall 

wild cherry. 3. The cherry-tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and flowers growing in cluſters, commonly called 
the cluſter cherry. 4. The cherry. tree with flowecs grow- 
ing in round bunches, and oval-leaves, called the Ma- 
haleb, or perfumed cherry, The wood of this ſort is 
elteemed by the French for cabinet-making, on account 
of its agreeable odour. 5. The cherry-tree with ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, of a bluiſh green on their 
under fide, and ſpreading branches, called the dwarf 

Canada cherry. Ws 7 | 

The ſeveral ſorts of cherry-trees are propagated by bind- 

ing or grafting the ſeveral kinds into RE of the black 

or wild red cherries, which ate ſtrong ſhooters, and of 

a longer duration than any of the garden kinds. The 

ſtones of theſe two kinds are ſown in a bed of light ſandy 

earth in autumn, and the young ſtocks produced from 
them are to remain where they riſe till the ſecond au- 
tumn aſter their ſowing, when in October they ſhould 
be planted out into a rich earth, at three feet diſtance 
from row to row, and at about ten inches diſtance in the 
rows. The fecond year after the planting out, they will 
be fit to bud, if they are intended for dwarfs ; but if they 
are intended for ſtandards, they will not be tall enough 
till the fourth year; for they ſhould be budded or grafted 
near fix feet from the ground. The grafting is uſually 

erformed in ſummer, and the head of the ſtock is to 

+. cut off in the beginning of the March following, a- 

bout fix inches above the bud; and if the bud has ſhot 

well, and there is * fear of its being diſplaced by 
winds, it muſt be gently tied wp to the part of the ſtock 
left above it. The autuma afterwards, theſe trees will 
be fit to remove, and be ſet where they are to remain; 
or they may be left two years. Many, when they plant 
theſe trees in their places, lop off a great part of theic 


4 


heads, 


CHE 


heads, but this is an injury that often kills them; and | 


when they eſcape, they ſeldom get well over it for four 

or five years. 

adviſeable to plant dwarfs between the ſtandards, that 
theſe may cover the lower part of the wall, while the 
others ſpread over the upper part; and when the dwarfs 

' riſe to fill the whole walls, the ſtandards ſhould be taken 

entirely away. When theſe trees are taken up from the 
nurfery, the dead fibres of the roots muſt be carefully 
taken off, and the upper part of the ſtock which is above 
the bud, muſt be cut off cloſe down to the back part of 
it: the dud muſt be placed directly from the wall. 

Cherry trees thrives beſt in a dry hazley loam, and in a gra- 

velly ſoil are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom ſtand 

long good. They ſhould be placed at fourteen feet aſun- 
der, with a ſtandard- tree between each two. In pruning 
theſe trees, their ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, for 
they moſtly produce their fruit from their extreme part. 

All the fore- right ſhoots are to be diſplaced, and the 

others trained horizontally; and where there is a vacan- 

cy in the wall, the branches being ſhortened, will throw 
up a ſhoot or two to fill it. 

Cnerry, Barbatoes, Malpighia, in Botany, a genus of the 
decandria trigynia clals. 
flower hath five kidney-ſhaped petals, which are con- 
cave, and ſpread open; and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with 
two mellous glands adhering to the empalement. It has 
a ſmall roundiſh germen, ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles ; 
the germen turns to a large, furrowed, globular berry, 
with one cell, incloſing three rough, angular ſtony ſeeds. 
There are eight ſpecies, natives of the Welt Indies, wherc 
the fruit is eaten by the natives. 

CHERRY, Cornelian, Cornus, in Botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
many flowers, which are included in one common four- 
leaved coloured involuetum; the flowers have four plain 
petals, and four ere ſtamina, which are longer than the 

tals. The round germen ſituated below the empalement 

comes an oval or roundiſh berry, incloſing a nut with 
two cells, having an oblong kernel. There are {ix ſpe- 
cies. Miller's Gard. DiQ. 

. The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, and aſtringent, 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops all kinds of fluxes, and 
is good in fevers, eſpecially if accompanied with a diar- 
rhza. The only officinal preparation of this fruit is the 
rob de cornts. 

CRRRV, Dwarf, and CHERRY of the Alps, Lonicera. See 
Upright HoNEY-SUCKLE. 

CHERRY, Hottentot, Maurocenia, in Botany, Lin. Gen. 
Plant. edit. 2. 289. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has five oval petals, which ſpread open ; it hath five ſta- 
mina, which are ſituated between the petais; and in the 
centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, crowned by a tri- 
fid ſtigma. The germen turns to an oval berry with one 
or two cells, each containing a ſingle oval ſeed. There 
are three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 


and one diſcovered at Jamaica. This plant is annexed | 


to the genus of cAssINE, in the laſt edition of Lin- 
nzus's Genera, | 
CuhERRVY, Winter, Phyſalis, in Betany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has a ſwelling permanent empalement, which is 
five-cornered, and cut at the top into five acute points ; 
the flower has one wheel-ſhaped petal, with a ſhort 
tube, and a large brim, which is five cornered, and 
plaited; it has five ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
join together, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen af- 
terwards turns to an almoſt globular berry, with two 
cells incloſed in the large inflated _— filled 
with compreſſed kidney · ſnaped ſeeds. There are ſixteen 
ſpecies. 
his plant is eaſily propagated, either by ſeed, or by 
parting the roots. Its only beauty is in the autumn, 
when the fruit is ripe, at which time their red bladders 
opening and diſcloling the cherry-ſhaped fruit, make a 
retty appearance. 
he leaves are cooling, and of the nature of common 
niglit-ſhade. The berries are a ſingular good diuretic, and 
uſeful agaiuſt the gravel and ſtone : being boiled in milk, 
and ſweetened with ſugar, they cure the heat of urine, 
making bloody water, and ulcers in the kidneys and 
bladder. They relieve the jaundice by opening obſtrue- 
tions of the liver and gall-bladder ; and the dropſy, by 
carrying off the water 1 the urinary paſſages. 
The only officinal preparation is the trochi/ci alkekengi. 
CHiRRY-brandy, a drink made of brandy, with the addi- 
tion of cherries. 
The cherries commonly uſed therein, are of the black 
kind; with theſe, a bottle being half filled, is filled up 
with brandy, or ſpirits. The whole is to be ſhaken up 


ule. 
Vol. I. No 65. 


If the trees are intended for walls, it is 


Its charactets are theſe: the | 


now-and-then ; and in a month's time it becomes fit for | 


To ſweeten it, and improve the flavour, ſome choofe to 
put in ſugar, with a quantity of raſberries. 

CHERrRY-wine is made by adding two pounds of ſugar to 
every two gallons of the juice of cherries. The liquor is 
afterwards put into a veſſel to ſerent; and after ſtands 
ing about two months in the caſk, is bottled off with a 
little ſugar, for uſe. 

CHERSA, called alſo fecr/a, in ſome medical writers, ſig- 

niſlies a root reduced to a farinaceous powder, This way 
of preparation ſome condemn, as exhauſting the virtues 
of the drug, and rendering it good for nothing; others 
defend it. 

CHERS XA, earthy, from yyporg, earth; an epithet of 
the three ſpecies of asPs, mentioned by Galen and 
Fgineta. 

CHERSETUM, in Ola Cu/toms, is uſed for churcheſſet. See 
CHURcH-ScorT. 

CHERSONESUS, in Geography, a peninſula ; or a conti- 
nent almoſt encompaſſed round with the ſea, only join- 
ing to the main land, by a narrow neck, or iſthmus. 

The word is Greek, x#oovnoos; of xepocg, land, and 
m70G, ifland; which ſignifies the ſame. 

This term is uſed by the moderns, in complaiſance to the 
ancients, who called all their peninſulas by this name : 
— ſuch places as were hereby diſtinguiſhed 
among them reiain the name among us; as the Cher ſo- 
neſus of Pcloponneſus, of Thrace, Cherſoneſus Cim- 
brica, Avrea, &c. 

CHEKSYDR1US, yecoudpe;, an amphibious ſerpent ; ſo 
called, becauſe ir lives firſt in watry places, whence it 
is called hydrus ; after which it ſhifts its habitation, and 
lives on dry ground, and thence has its compound ap- 
pellation cherſydrus. 

CHERT, or CHeRK, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome of our miners to a peculiar fine kind of ſtone found 
in ſtrata, but of the hardaeſs and ſmoothneſs of flint. 
It is called alſo in ſome places whern, and by ſome 
authors nicomia. 

Dc. Martyn, when he examined the mines of Derby- 
ſhire, found great quantities of this ſtone, and in 
ſome places varying from its common colours and man= 
ner of appearance. In ſome pl:ices inſtead of the thin 
ſtrata which this ſtone uſually * he found it in beds 
of three or four yards thick, and ſometimes much more. 
Such thick ſtrata of it he alſo found in the Peak of Der- 
byſhire. He obſerved, that they were always found a- 
mong ſt rata of lime- ſtone; and that ſometimes the cher: 
did not form regular ſtrata, but lay in large looſe nodules, 
In many places the chert was black, and in others of a 
dark greeuilh colour; the workmen hence call them 
black cherts, and green cherts. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 407. 
Cherts are uſed as grinding-ſtones for calcined flints, and 
other hard ſubſtances; but are of too ſmooth and cloſe 
a texture for grinding corn. 

CHERUB, or CrutrvuBin, a celeſtial ſpirit, which, in 
the HiER AR&cHr, is placed next in order to the ſeraphim. 
The word is formed of the Hebrew 2009, cherub ; the 

lural whereof is cherubim. 

he figure of the cherubim was not always uniform, 
ſince they are differently deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, 
eagles, oxen, lions, and in a compoſition of all theſe 
figures put together. Moſes likewiſe calls theſe ſymbo- 
lical or hyeroglyphical repreſentations, which were re- 
preſented in embroideries upon the veils of the taberna- 
cle, cherubim of coſtly work. Such were the ſymbolical 
figures which the Egyptians placed at the gates of theic 
temples, and the images of the generality of their gods, 


which were commonly nothing but ſtatues compoſed of 
men and animals. 


CHERUBI1M was alſo the name of an ancient military order 


in Sweden, otherwiſe called the order of Seraphim, It 
was inſtituted by Magnus IV. in 1334, and aboliſhed by 
Charles IX. It took its denomination from the golden 
figures of cherubim, whereof the collar of the order was 
compoſed. 

CHERVILL, Cheropnylium, in Botany, a genus of the peu- 
tandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is a 
plant with umbellated flowers; the principal umbel is 
ſpreading, and compoſed of ſeveral ſmall ones called 
rays: the flowers have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, 
and five ſtamina, The Germen is ſituated below the 
flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, which afterward 
becomes an oblong pointed fruit, dividing in two parts, 
each having one ſeed, which is convex on one fide, and 

lain on the other, There are five ſpecies. 

he firſt ſort grows naturally on the ſides of highways, 
and the borders of the fields in moſt parts of England, 
ſo is never cultivated in gardens. It is frequently called 
cow-parſley, but from what reaſon does not appear, 
cauſe few animals care to cat it, except the als; it hav- 
ing in a leſs degree ſomething of the quality of hemlock. 
It is a weed which ſhould be rooted out of all paſtures. 
early in the ſpring, for 3 is one of the 


moſt catly plants 
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ina ſhooting, and by the beginning 


c H E 


are near two feet high. | 5 
The fourth ſort is the common garden chervil, and 
flowers in May and June: Its leaves and ſeeds are uſed 
in medicine; the ſeed contains the principal virtue of 
the plant, and is eſteemed a great medicine in jaundices 
and dropſies. It is very certain that it is a powerful diu- 
retic, and therefore recommended in ibe gravel and 
ſtone; and likewiſe a promoter of the menſes. It te- 
ſolves coagulated blood, and generally diſpoſes the perlon 
to ſleep. It is uſed allo externally in fomentation in co- 
licky pains and retenhon of urine. 

The leaves of this plant are what the good women call 
ſweet fern, from which they diſtil a water, and eſtcem it 
a very great remedy for colics, F 

This will thrive on any ſoil, and in any ſituation. 


CHESS, an ingenious game, performed with little round 


x... 


pieces of woqd, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares z 


where ſkill and addreſs are ſo indiſpenſably requiſite, that 


chance has no place: and a perſon never loſes but by his 
own fault. 9 
Satuſin bas a preciſe treatiſe on the different opinions of 
the origin of the Latin ſchacchi; whence the French 
echecs, and our cheſs, is formed, Menage is alſo very full 
on the ſame head. Leunclavius takes it to come from 
the 3 famous Turkiſh robbers. P. Sirmond from 
the Germen ſcacthe, theft; and that from calculus. He 
takes che/5 to be the ſame with /udus latrunculorum of the 
Romans, but miſtakenly. This opinion is countenanced 
by Volhus and Salmaſius, who derived the word from cal. 
culus, as uſed for latrunculus. Some derive it from the 
Hebrew JD, /cag, ſepes, whence vallare, vallavit; and 
mn, mut, mri, mortuus ; others again from PIMP, 
ſchek, luſus, and ND. mori ; whence cheſs and cheſs mate. 
Fabricius ſays, a celebrated Pet han altronomer, one Scha- 
trenſcha, invented the game of ches; and gave it his 
own name, which it till bears in that country. Nicod 
derives it from ſcheque, or xeque, a Mooriſh word for lord, 
king, and prince: Bochart adds, that /chach is originally 
Perlian, and that ſchachmat, in that language, ſignifies 
the king is dead. 

But the learned Hyde has ſhewn from undoubted autho- 
rities, that this game was firſt invented in India, and 
paſſed from thence to Perſia before the year of Chriit 
576, and from Perſia to Arabia. He adds, that the an- 
tiqui:y of this game is traced much higher, or to the 
middie of the ſecond century, in an Iriſh chronicle, the 
authenticity of which is doubtful. And he ſhews, that 
hab, i. e. rex, was a term much in uſe among the ori- 
entals, whilſt engaged in this play, and that they uſed it 
to caution the king againit any dangerz and hence the 
Europeans and others have denominated the game Ha- 
chiludium aud ſhahiludium, and in Engliſh cheſs, from this 
circumſtance, He alſo derives the word mat from the 
Petſic manit, laſſatus et; and ſays, that it was uſed in 
play, when any of the men was fixed in its place, or 
taken captive. See Hiſtoria Shabiludi apud Syntagma 
Difſertationum, &c. Hyde, editum a Doctore Sharpe, 
vol. ii. p. 1, &c. | 

Donatus, on 'Terence's Eunuch, obſerves, that Pyrrhus, 
the moſt knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging 
a battle, made ule ot the men at cheſs to form his deſigns ; 
and to ihew the ſecrets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in 
his life of Proculus, informs us, that one of the Roman 
emperors bad the title. Auguſtus given him, becauſe of 
his gaining ten games at cheſs ſucceſſively. 

a is alſo recorded as a very expert gameſter at 
cheſs. | | 

Che/s is doubtleſs a moſt ancient and univerſal game; the 
common opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes 
at the fiege of Troy. Others attribute the invention to 
Diomedes, who lived in the time of Alexander; the ro- 


2 mance of the Roſe aſcribes it to one Attalus 3 but the 
truth is, the game is ſo very ancient, there is no tracing 


its author. 


_ In China it makes a conſiderable part of the education 


by 


of their females, and ſeems to take the place of dancing 
among us. In Spain, whole cities challenge each other 
at cheſs; and it has been much in uſe in molt. parts of 
Europe. 20 

John of Saliſbury relates, that in a battle between the 
French avd Engliſh in 1117, an Engliſh knight ſeized 
the bridle of Louis le Groſs, and crying to his comrades 
the king 15 taken, that prince ſtruck him to the ground 
with his ſword, faying, Ne ſcais tu pas qu aux echecs on ne 
prend pas le roy Daſi thou nat know, that at chels the king 
15 never taken ? The reaſon is, that when the king is re- 
duced to ſuch a paſs, that there is no way for kim to 


eſcape, the game ends, without expoſing the royal piece 


to farther atiront. 


Lydgate, a monk of St. Edmund's Bury, calls it the game- 
royal, It was anciently of ſuch repute in Ireland, that 


% 


of April the leaves | 


ſome of their beſt eſtates depended upon it; and it i 4 
condition whereby two noble families enjoy their lands 
that the one engages the other every year at this game: 
and the Italians have been ſo much addicted to it, that a 
father, who has died before the concluſion of a game at 
cheſs, has bound his ſon to finiſh it; and the ſame cuſtom © 
is laid to obtain among the Germans. See Hyde, ubi 
ſupra, &c. p. 7 and 8. 12 
Cardinal Cajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank cheſs in the 
number of prohibited games, as requiring too much ap- 
plication ; and Montagne blames it as too ſerious for a 
ame. 

n this game each player has eight dignified pieces, viz. 
a king, a queen, two. biſhops, two knights, and two 
rooks, and alſo eight pawns, which were anciently called 
feachi, q. d. milites, and made in different figures, and 
of various materials, moſtly of wood or ivory. "Theſe 

ieces are diſtinguiſhed by being painted in white and 

lack colours. 

As to their diſpoſition on the board, the white king is to 
be placed on the fourth black houſe from the corner of 
the board, in the firſt and lower rank; and the black 
king is to be placed on the fourth white houſe on the 
oppolite, or adverſary's (ide of the board. The queens 
are placed next to the kings, on houſes of their own co- 
lout. Next to the king and queen, on each hand, place 
the two bilbops; next to them, the two knights; and 
laſt of all, on the corners of the board, the two rooks. 
As to the pawns, they are placed, without diſtinction, 
on the ſecond rank of the houſe, one before each of the 
dignified pieces. 

Having thus diſpoſed the men, the onſet is commonly 
begun by the pawns, which march ſtraight forward in theic 
own file, one houſe at a time, except the firſt move, 
when they may advance two houſes, but they never move 
backwards: the manner of their taking the adverſary's 
men is ſideways, in the next houſe forward; where, 
having captivated the enemy, they move forward as be- 
fore. Ine rook goes forward or croſs-ways throuph the 
whole file, and back again. The knight ſkips backward 
and forward to the next houſe, ſave one, of a different 
colour, with a fidling march, or aflope, and thus kills 
his enemies that fall in his way, or guards his friends 
that may be expoſed on that fide. The biſhop walks al- 
ways in the {ſame colour of the field which he is placed 
in at firſt, forward or backward, aſlope or diagonally, as 
far as he pleaſes. The queen's walk is more univerſal, 
as ſhe takes all the ſteps of the fore mentioned pieces ex- 
cepting that of the knight; and as to the king's motion, 
it is one houſe at a time, and that in any direction. As 
to the value of the different pieces, next to the king is 
the queen, after her the rooks, then the biſhops, and laſt 
of all the knights. The difference of the worth of pawns 
is not ſo great as that of noblemen; however, the king's 
biſhiop's pawn is the belt, and therefore particular care is 
taken of them. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that, where- 
as any man may be taken, when he falls within the reacl. 
of any of the adverſary's pieces, it is otherwiſe with the 
king, who, in ſuch a caſe, is only to be ſaluted with the 
word check hat). warning him of his danger, out of 
which he mult move; and if he cannot move without ex- 


poſing himſelf to a fimilar inconvenience, it is check-mate, 
and the game 1s loſt. 


CHEss-trees, in Ship- Building, are two ſmall pieces of tim- 


ber with a hole in them, bolted on each ſide of the ſhip, 
and placed as far before the main-maſt as the length of 
the main beam ; their uſe is to confine the clue of the 
main-ſail, and for this purpoſe a rope paſſes through, that 
uſually extends the clue of the fail to windward. 


CHES I, in Anatomy, that part of the body which contains 


the heart and lungs. See BREAST and ThoRax. 


CHEsT, in Commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing an 


uncertain quantity of ſeveral commodities, 

A cheſt of ſugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen hun- 
dred weight; a che/t of glaſs, from 200 to 300 feet; of 
Caſtile ſaap, from two and a half to three hundred weight; 


of indigo, trom one and a half to two hundred weight; 
fave (core to the hundred. 


Cuxs r at Chatham was eſtabliſhed in 1588, for the benefit 


of maimed and ſuperannuated Engliſh mariners, out of 
which penſions are paid to ſuch for their lives. This 
fund was at firſt raiſed by a voluntary monthly contribu- 
tion of the mariners out of their pay, and afterwards 
made perpetual by queen Elizabeth. 


CHESTNUT, Ca/tanea, from Ca/tana, a city in Theſſaly, 


where this tree anciently grew in great plenty, in Ho- 
tany, is ranged by Linnæus in the claſs of monoecta polyan- 
dria, and joined to the genus of fagus or BEECH. Its 
characters are theſe: it hath male and female flowers on 
the ſame tree, ſometimes at ſeparate diſtances, at other 
times near each other. The male flowers form a ſort ot 
catkin, have no petals, but include about ten or 8 
he ri 


CHE 


briſtly ſtamina. The female flowers are of ane leaf, di- 
vided into four parts; baving no petals, but a germen 
Gxed to the empalement, which becomes-a roundiſh 
fruit armed with ſoft ſpines, including one or more nuts. 
'There are three ſpecies. 
'The cheftnut tree is a tree which deſerves our care as 
much as any of the trees which are propagated in this 
eountry, either for its uſe or beauty; being one of the 
beſt ſorts of timber, and affording a good ſhade. I: will 
grow to a great ſize, and ſpread ite branches finely on 
every fide where it has room. The leaves are large, of 
a lacid green, nor are they ſo liable to be eaten by in- 
ſets as thoſe of the oak. There is no better food for 
deer, and many other animals, than their nuts; which 
moſt of them preſer to acorns: yet they ſhould not be 
lanted near habitations z becauſe when they are in flower 
they emit a diſagreeable odour, very offenſive to moſt 
people. n 
Some remains of old decayed che/tnuts in Enfield chaſe, 
plainly prove that this tree is not ſo great a ſtranger ro 
this climate as many people believe. Dr. Ducarel 
maintains, in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, that they 
are indigenous or native trees of this iſland; for this pur- 
poſe he alledges, that many of our old buildings in Lon- 
don, and other places, contain a great quantity of this 
timber ; that che/tnut trees were familiarly known to the 
Saxons, and that they are very common till in levaral 
arts of England, particularly in the north-eaſt part of 
ent; and that remains of them are ſcen in the foreſt 
of Dean and elſewhere. The Hon. Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton has controverted this opinion, See on the ſubject, 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. Ne 5 and vol. Ixi. N* 17, 18, 
19, and 20. 
Cheſtnut trees may be cultivated in England, to afford 
equal profit with any of the large timber trees; the 
wood heing of equal value with the beſt oak, and tor 
many purpoſes far exceeding it. It is particulariy good 
for veſſels for all kinds of liquor; having a property, 
when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, of maintaining its bulk 
conſtantly, without ſhrinking, or ſwelling, as other tim- 
ber is too apt to do; and it is ſaid that all the large caſks 
for their wines in Italy, are made of this timber: it is 
for this and many more purpoſes, in greater eſteem a- 
mong the Italians than any other timber whatever. lt 
is allo very valuable for pipes to convey water under 
ground, as enduring longer than elm, or auy other 
wood. 
Theſe trees are propagated by planting the nuts in Fe- 
bruary, in beds of freſh undunged earth. The beſt nuts 
| for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal or 
Spain, which are commonly ſold in winter for eating ; 
provided they are not kiln dried, which is frequently 
done to foreign nuts to prevent their ſprouting in the 
. paſſage. The time generally allowed them in the nur- 
ſery is three or four years; but the younger they are 
tranſplanted, the better they will ſucceed. 
See an ingenious and an effectual method of preſerving 
cheſtnuts, diſcovered by Mr. Ellis. Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. 
part i. p. 213- an. 1759. 


CHESTNUT, hor/e, e E$SCULUS, in Botany. 


Its characters are tlicle : mpalement of the flower 
is lightly cut into five ſegments ; the flower is compoled 
of five unequal petals, folded ar their border, and waved ; 
and it has ſeven ſtamina. © The empalement becomes a 
thick, rounded, echinated capſule, opening into three 
cells, in one or two of which are lodged globular ſeeds. 
We have but one ſpecies. 

The hor ſe cheſtnut was brought from the northern parts 
of Aſia about the year 1550, and ſent to Vienna about 
che year 1588. | 

As this tree is quick in its growth, ſo in a few years it 
will arrive to a ſize large enough to afford a good ſhade 
in ſummer z as alſo to produce plenty of flowers. Trees 
raiſed from nuts, have in twelve or fourteen years be- 
come large enough to ſhade two or three chairs under 
the ſpread of their branches; and have been covered 
with flowers in the ſeaſon. But the wood is of little 
value. WO OTST | 

In Turkey the nuts of this tree are ground, and mixed 
with the provender for their horſes, eſpecially thoſe 
which are troubled with coughs, or are broken-winded : 
in both which diſorders they are accounted very good. 
M. Raimont, a gentleman of Anjou, gave them, mixed 
with other food, to bis cows: and they increaſed the 
quantity of milk, without injuring its quality: and he 
appreheads, that if they were blanched and raſped, or 
otherwiſe, prepared, they might be given to hogs and 
poultry. Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture 
at Tours, vol. i. p. 1212. 1 
Jo. Jac. Zannichelli affirms, that after a great many 


trials, he has found the back of the hippocaſianum to have 
the lame effect as the PERUviat —3 


| 


| 


a 


CnesTNUT. Indian roſe. 
CHEST-KOPE, in a chip, is the ſame with the gueſt or 


* 
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The horſe cheſinut is employed for the purpoſe of bleaetis 
ing yarn, in Fratite' and Switzerland'; and it is recom* 
mended in the MEmoirs of the Society of Berne, vol. ii. 
part 2. as capable of extetifive ule in whitening not only 
flax and hemp, but alſo filk and woo!. It contains an 
aſtringent ſaponaceovs juice, which is obtained by peel - 
ing the nuts, and grinding or raſping them. They ate 
then mixed with hor rain or running water, in the pro» 
portion of twenty nuts to ten or twelve Guarts of water. 


Wove caps and ſtockings were milled in this water, and 


took the dye extremely well; and ſucceſsful trials were 
made of it in fulling ſtuffs and cloths. Linen waſhed in 
this water takes a plcaling light ſky-blue colour: and the 
filaments of hemp, ſteeped in it for ſome days, were eaſi« 
ly ſeparated, The author of the memoir above referred 
to, imagines, that if the meal of the che/inuts could be 
made into cakes or balls, it would anſwer the purpoſes 
of ſoap in waſhing and fulling, The ſediment, after in- 


fuſion, loſes its bitter taſte, and becomes good food for 
fowls when mixed with bran. 


CHEs' NUT, ſcar let. flowering hirſe, Pavia, in Botany. This 


enus is joined to ſculus in the Linnzan diſtribution. 
ts characters are theſe : the flower has a ſmall empale- 
ment of one leaf, indented at five parts at the top: it 
has five roundiſh petals, waived and plaited on their bor« 
ders, and narrow at their baſe, which are inſerted in 
the empalement. It hath eight ſtamina, which are de- 
clined, as long as the petals; terminated by riſing ſum- 
mits, and a roundlich germen Gtting upon an awi-ſhaped 
ſtyle, crowned by an acuminated ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes an oval, pear-ſhaped, leathery cap- 


ſule with three cells, in which, is ſometimes one, and 


at others two, almolt globular ſeeds. 

This plant grows naturally in Carolina and the Brafils ;; 
from ihe firſt, the ſeeds were brought to England, 
where the plants have been of late years much cultvated 
in the gardens. This tree may be propagated by bud- 
dings, or grafting it upon the common horſe cheſinut, 


which is the uſual mcthod practiſed by che nurſery- 


men: but the trees thus raiſed ſz|dom make à good ap- 
pearance long, for the ſtock of the common horſe cheſtnut, 
will be more than twice the ſize of the other, and fre- 
quently put out ſhoots below the graft ; and ſometimes 
the grafts are blown out of the ſtocks, after ten years 
growth. But theſe ſtocks render the trees hardy, and 
ol a large growth. 


See Mes u. 


gift - rope, and is added to the boat - rope, when the boat 


is towed at the {tern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhear- 
ing, i. e. from ſwinging to and fro. | 


CHEVAGE, or CHIE PAGE, according to Bracton, ſigni- 


ties a tribute by the head; or a kind of poll- money, an- 
ciently paid by ſuch as held lands in villainage, or other- 
wife to their lords, in acknowledgment. 

The word is formed of the French, chef, head. 

The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a ſum of mo- 
ney yearly given to a man of power, ſor his patronage 
and protection, as to a chief, head, or leader. 

In the firſt ſenſe Coke obſerves, there is Nill a kind of 
chevage ſubſiſting in Wales, called amabyr; paid to the 
prince of Wales for the marriage of his daughters; an- 
ciently by all, now only by ſome. Lambard writes it 
thivage. © © | 
'The . allowed to live in England, long paid 2 


or poll- money 5; viz. three pence per head: it was Paid 
at Eaſter. 


CHEVAL, de friſe, in Fortification, a large piece of timber, 


either round or cut into ſeveral faces, pierced, and tra- 
verſed with wooden ſpikes, armed or pointed with iron, 
five or fix feet long. Sce Tab. Fortif. fig. 15. 

The term is French, and properly ſignifies a Frie/and 
horſe; as having been firſt invented in that country. It 
is alſo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. . 


Its uſe is, to defend a paſſage, ſtop a breach, or make a 
retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. 


It is ſometimes alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial 
fires, to roll down in an aſſault. 
Errard obſerves, that the prince of Orange uſed to in- 


cloſe his camp with chevaux de friſe; placing them over 
one another. 


On a medal of Licinius, is found a kind of cheval de friſe, 


made with ſpikes interpoſed ; ſerving to expreſs a forti- 
fied camp. 


CHEV ALER, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to chevaler, 


when, in paſſaging upon a walk, or a trot, his far fore- 


leg croſſes or over-laps the other fore-leg every ſecond 
time or motion. | | 


CHEVALIER, a French term, ordinarily ſignifying a 
' kmpht. | | 


The word is formed of the French, cheval, her/e; and 


that of the Latin cavallus, * 1 
£ 


* 
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in ſhooting, and by the beginning of April the leaves | ſome of their belt eſtates depended upon it; and it id a 
are near two feet high, | | condition whereby two noble families enjoy their lands, & 
The fourth ſort is the common garden chervil, and that the one engages the other every year at this game: 
flowers in May and June: Its leaves and ſeeds are uſed and the Italians have been ſo much addicted to it, that a a 
in medicine; the ſeed contains the principal virtue of | father, who has died before the concluſion of a game at 


the plant, and is eſteemed a great medicine in jaundices cheſs, has bound his ſon to finiſh it; and the ſame cuſtom 
and dropſies. It is very certain that it is a powerful diu- is laid to obtain among the Germans. See Hyde, ubi 
retic, and therefore recommended in the gravel and ſupra, &c. p. 7 and 8. ; 
ſtone; and likewiſe a promoter of the menles. It te- Cardinal Cajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank cheſs in the 
| ſolves coagulated blood, and generally diſpoſes the perſon number of prohibited games, as requiring too much ap- 
| to ſleep. It is uſed alſo externally in fomentation in co- | plication ; and Montagne blames it as too ſerious for a 
licky pains and retenſion of urine. game. 


The leaves of this plant are what the good women call | In this game each player has eight dignified pieces, viz, 
feet fern, from which they diſtil a water, and eſteem it | 2 king, a queen, two biſhops, two knights, and two 
a very great remedy for colics, rooks, and alſo eight pawns, which were anciently called 
This will thrive on any ſoil, and in any ſituation. ſcachi, q. d. milites, and made in different figures, and 
CHESS, an ingenious game, performed with little round | of various materials, moſtly of wood or ivory. Theſe 
Pieces of wood, on a board divided into ſixty-four ſquares 3 pieces are diſtinguiſhed by being painted in white and 
where ſkill and addreſs are fo indiſpenſably requiſite, that | black colours. | 
chance has no place; and a perſon never loſes but by his | As to their diſpoſition on the board, the white king is to 
own fault. be placed on the fourth black houſe from the corner of 
Satuſin has a preciſe treatiſe on the different opinions of | the board, in the firſt and lower rank; and the black 
the origin of the Latin ſchacchi; whence the French | king is to be placed on the fourth white houſe on the 
echecs, and our cheſs, is formed. Menage is alſo very full | oppolite, or adverfary's ide of the board. The queens 
on the fame head. Leunclavius takes it to come from are placed next to the kings, on houſes of their own co- 


> hoes 
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the uſcoches, famous Turkiſh robbers. P. Sirmond from | Jour, Next to the king and queen, on each hand, place 
the Germen ſcact he, theft; and that from calculus. He the two biſhops ; next to them, the two knights; and 
takes che/s to be the ſame with /udus latrunculorum of the laſt of all, on the corners of the board, the two rooks. 
Romans, but miſtakenly. This opinion is countenanced As to the pawns, they are placed, without diſtinction, 
by Volhus and Salmaſius, who derived the word from cal- | on the ſecond rank of the houſe, one before each of the 
culus, as uſed for latrunculus. Some derive it from the dignified pieces. 

Hebrew J\D, ſcjag, ſepes, whence vallare, vallavit; and Having thus diſpoſed the men, the onſet is commonly 
MD, mut, mori, mortuus; others again from PIMP, begun by the pawns, which march ſtraight forward in theic 
ſcheł, luſus, and MD. mor: ; whence cheſs and cheſs mate. own file, one houſe at a time, except the firſt move, 


Fabricius ſays, a celebrated Pet han aftronomer, one Scha-] when they may advance two houles, but they never move 
trenſcba, invented the game of cheſs; and gave it his backwards: the manner of their taking the adverſary's 
own name, which it (till bears in that country. Nicod men is ſideways, in the next houſe forward; where, 
derives it from /cheque, or xeque, a Mooriſh word for /ord, having captivated the enemy, they move forward as be- 
ting, and prince: Bochart adds, that ſchach is originally | fore. Ine rook goes forward or croſs-ways through the 
' Perlian, and that ſchachmat, in that language, ſignifies | whole file, and back again. The knight ſkips backward 
the king is dead. and forward to the next houſe, ſave one, 'of a different 
But the learned Hyde has ſhewn from undoubted autho- colour, with a fidling march, or aflope, and thus kills 
rities, that this game was firſt invented in India, and | his enemies that fall in his way, or guards his friends 
paſled from thence to Perſia before the year of Chriit that may be expoſed on that fide. The biſhop walks al- 
576, and from Perſia to Arabia. He adds, that the an-] ways in the lame colour of the field which he is placed 
tiqui:y of this game is traced much higher, or to the in at firſt, forward or backward, aſlope or diagonally, as 
middle of the ſecond century, in an Iriſh chronicle, the far as he pleaſes. The queen's walk is more univerſal, 
authenticity of which is doubtful. And he ſhews, that | as ſhe takes all the ſteps of the fore mentioned pieces ex- 
ſab, i. e. rex, was a term much in uſe among the ori- cepring that of the knight; and as to the king's motion,' 
entals, whilſt engaged in this play, and that they uſed it it is one houſe at a time, and that in any direction. As 
to caution the king againit any danger; and hence the | to the value of the different pieces, next to the king is 
Eu ropeans and others have denominated the game ſha- the queen, after her the rooks, then the biſhops, and laſt 
chiludium aud ſhahiludium, and in Engliſh cheſs, from this | of all the knights. The difference of the worth of pawns 
circumſtance. He alſo derives the word mat from the | is not ſo great as that of noblemen ; however, the king's 
Perlic manit, laſſatus et; and ſays, that it was uſed in | biſhop's pawn is the belt, and therefore particular care is 
play, when any of the men was fixed in its place, or taken of them. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that, where- 
taken captive. See Hiſtoria Shabiludii apud Syntagma] as any man may be taken, when he falls within the reacli 
Diſſertationum, &c. Hyde, editum a Doctore Sharpe, | of any of the adverſary's pieces, it is otherwiſe with the 
vol. ii. p. 1, &c. | king, who, in ſuch a caſe, is only to be ſaluted with the 
Donatus, on 'Lerence's Eunuch, obſerves, that Pyrthus,, word check (hat). warning him of his danger, out of 
the moſt knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging | Which he mult move; and if he cannot move without ex- 
a battle, made uſe of the men at che/s to form his deſigns ; poſing himſelf to a fimilar inconvenience, it is check-mate, 
and to thew the ſecrets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in | and the game is loſt. 
his life of Proculus, informs us, that one of the Roman | CaEs5-trees, in Ship- Building, are two ſmall pieces of tim- 
emperors had the title Auguſtus given him, becauſe of ber with a hole in them, bolted on each ſide of the ſhip, 
his gaining ten games at ches ſueceſſively. and placed as far before the main-maſt as the length of 
'Vameriane is alſo recorded as a very expert gameſter at | the main beam; their uſe is to confine the clue of the 
cheſs. main-ſail, and for this purpoſe a rope paſſes through, that 
Cheſs is doubtleſs a moſt ancient and univerſal game; the | uſually extends the clue of the fail ro windward. 
common opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes | CHES I in Anatomy, that part of the body which contains 
at the ſiege of Troy. Others attribute the invention to | the heart and lungs, See BREAST and Thokax. 
Diomedes, who lived in the time of Alexander; the ro- | CHEST, in Commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing an 
mance of the Roſe aſcribes it to one Attalus z but the | uncertain quantity of ſeveral commodities. | 
truth is, the game is ſo very ancient, there is no tracing | A che of ſugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen hun- F 
its author, dred weight; a che/t of glaſs, fiom 200 to 300 feet; of 
_ In China it makes a conſiderable part of the education | Caftile ſoap, from two and a half to three hundred weight ; 
of their females, and ſeems to take the place of dancing | of indigo, from one and a half to two hundred weight; 
among us. In Spain, whole cities challenge each other | fave {core to the hundred. 7 
at cheſs; and it has been much in uſe in moſt parts of | CHEsT at Chatham was eſtabliſhed in 1588, for the benefit 
Europe. 7 1:34 of maimed and ſuperannuated Engliſh mariners, out of 
Jobn of Saliſbury relates, that in a battle between the | which penſions are paid to ſuch for their lives. This 
French and Engliſh in 1117, an Engliſh knight ſeized | fund was at firſt raiſed by a voluntary monthly contribu- 
the bridle of Louis le Groſs, and crying to his comrades | tion of the mariners out of their pay, and afterwards 
the king is taken, that prince ſtruck him to the ground | made perpetual by queen Elizabeth. | 
with his ſword, ſay ing, Ne ſcais tu pas qu aux echecs on ne | CHESTNUT, Caftanea, from Caſlana, a city in Theſſaly, 
prend pas le roy ? Daſi thou nat know, that at cheſs the king | where this tree anciently grew in great plenty, in Bo- 
15 never talen? The reaſon is, that when the king is re- tany, is ranged by Linnæus in the claſs of monoecia polyan- 
duced to ſuch a paſs, that there is no way for Rim to | driay and joined to the genus of fagus or BEECH. Its 
& eſcape, the game ends, without expoſing the royal piece | characters are theſe: it hath male and female flowers on 
to farther atiront. G the ſame tree, ſometimes at ſeparate diſtances, at other 
Lydgate, a monk of St. Edmund's Bury, calls it the game- | times near each other. The male flowers form a ſort of 
royal, It was anciently of ſuch repute in Ireland, chat | catkin, have no petals, but include about ten or twelve 
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brifly ſtamina. The female flowers are of ane leaf, di. 
vided into four parts; baving no petals, but a germen 
fixed to the empalement, which becomes-a roundiſh 
fruit armed with ſoft ſpines, including one or more nuts. 
'There are three ſpecies. | 

The cheftnut tree is a tree which deſerves our care as 

much as any of the trees which are propagated in this 

country, either for its uſe or beauty; being one of the 
beſt ſorts of timber, and affording à good ſhade. I: will 
grow to a great ſize, and ſpread its branches finely on 
every {ide where it has room. The leaves are large, of 

a lucid green, nor are they ſo liable to be eaten by in- 

ſets as thoſe of the oak, There is no better food for 

deer, and many other animals, than their nuts; which 
moſt of them preſer to acorns: yet they ſhould not be 

lanted near habitations; becauſe when they are in flower 
they emit a diſagreeable odour, very offenſive to molt 

people. g 

Some remains of old decayed cheſtnuts in Enfield chaſe, 

plainly prove that this tree is not ſo great a ſtranger to 

this climate as many people believe. Dr. Ducarel 
maintains, in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, that they 
are indigenous or native trees of this iſland ; for this pur- 
poſe he alledges, that many of our old buiſdings in Lon- 
don, and other places, contain a great quantity of this 
timber; that che/tnut trees were familiarly known to the 

Saxons, and that they are very common {till in levaral 
arts of England, particularly in the north-eaſt part of 
ent; and that remains of them are ſcen in the foreſt 
of Dean and elfewhere. The Hon. Mr. Daines Barring- 

ton has controverted this opinion, See on the ſubject, 

Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. No 5 and vol. Ixi. N 17, 18, 

19, and 20. 

Cheſinut trees may be cultivated in England, to afford 

equal profit with any of the large timber trees; the 

wood being of equal value with the beſt oak, and for 
many purpoſes far exceeding it. It is particulariy good 
for veſſels for all kinds of liquor; having a property, 
when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, of maintaining its bulk 
conſtantly, without ſhrinking, or ſwelling, as other tim- 
ber is too apt to do; and it is ſaid that all the large caſks 
for their wines in Italy, are made of this timber : it is 

for this and many more purpoſes, in greater eflcem a- 

mong the Italians than any other timber whatever. It 

is allo very valuable for pipes to convey water under 
ground, as enduring longer than elm, or auy other 

Wood. 

Theſe trees are propagated by planting the nuts in Fe- 

bruary, in beds of freſh undunged earth. The beſt nuts 

for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal or 

Spain, which are commonly ſold in winter for eating; 

provided they are not kiln dried, which is frequently 

done to foreign nuts to prevent their ſprouting in the 

- . paſſage. The time generally allowed them in the nur- 

| fery is three or four years; but the younger they are 
tranſplanted, the better they will ſucceed. 

See an ingenious and an effectual method of preſerving 

cheſtnuts, diſcovered by Mr. Ellis. Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. 

part i. p. 213. an. 1759. 

CHESTNUT, horſe, Hippocaſignum, àsculus, in Botany. 
Its chatacters are tlieſe: Mempalement of the flower 
is ſlightly cut into five ſegments; the flower is compoſed 

of five unequal petals, folded at their border, and waved ; 
and it has ſeven ſtamina. - The empalement becomes a 
thick, rounded, echinated capſule, opening into three 
cells, in one or two of which are lodged globular ſeeds. 
We have but one ſpecies. 
The hor ſe che/inut was brought from the northern parts 
of Aſia about the year 1550, and ſent to Vienna avout 
che year 1588. | | 
As this tree is quick in its growth, ſo in a few years it 
will arrive to à ſize large enough to afford a good ſhade 
in ſummer ; as alſo to produce plenty of lowers. Trees 
raiſed from nuts, have in twelve or fourteen years be- 
come large enough to ſhade two or three chairs under 
the ſpread of their branches; and have been covered 
with flowers in the ſeaſon. ' But the wood is of little 
value. SY en: | 
In Turkey the nuts of this. tree are ground, and mixed 
with the provender for their horſes, eſpecially thoſe 
which are troubled with' coughs, or are broken-winded : 
in both which diſorders they are accounted very good. 
M. Raimont, a gentleman of Anjou, gave them, mixed 
with other food, to bis cows: and they increaſed the 
quantity of milk, without injuring its quality: and he 
apprebends, that if they. were blanched and raſped, or 
otherwiſe. prepared, they might be given to hogs and 
poultry. Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture 
at Tours, vol. i. p. 121 | | 

Jo. Jac. Zannichelli affirms, that after a great many 


trials, he has found the bark of the hippocaſianum to have 
the {ame effect as the PERUvian Ne 
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The horſe cheſtnut is employed for the purpoſe of bleartis 
ing yarn, in France and Switzerland”; and it is rzcom* 
mended in the Memiolrs of the Society of Berne, vol. ii. 
part 2. as capable of extetifive uſe in whitening not only 
flax and bemp, but alſo filk and wol. It contains an 
aſtringent ſaponaceovs juice, which is obtained by peels 
ing the nuts, and grinding or raſping them. They ate 
then mixed with hot rain or running water, in the pro. 
portion of twent 

Wove caps and ſtockings were milled in his water, and 
took the dye extremely well; and ſucceſsful trials were 
made of it in fulling ſtuffs and cloths. Linen waſhed in 
this water takes a plealing light ſky-blue colour: and the 
filaments of hemp, ſteeped in it for ſome days, were caſi- 
ly ſeparated, The author of the memoir above referred 
to, imagines, that if the meal of the che/tnuts could be 
made into cakes or balls, it would anſwer the purpoſes 
of ſoap in waſhing and fulling. The ſediment, after in- 


fufon, loſes its bitter taſte, and becomes good food for 
fowls when mixed with bran. 


CHES 1 NUT, ſcarlet flowering hirſe, Pavia, in Botany. This 


enus is joined to ſculus in the Linnzan diſtribution. 
ts charaQers are theſe : the flower has a ſmall empale- 
ment of one leaf, indented at five parts at the top: it 
has five roundiſh petals, waived and plaited on their bor- 
ders, and narrow at their baſe, which are inſerted in 
the empalement. It hath eight ſtamina, which are de- 
elined, as long as the petals; terminate4 by riſing ſum- 


mits, and a roundlich germen fitting upon an awi-ſhaped 


ſtyle, crowned by an acuminated ſtigma. The germen 


afterward becomes an oval, pear-ſhaped, leathery cap- 


ſule with three cells, in which is ſometimes one, and 
at others two, almoſt globular ſeeds. 

This piant grows naturally in Carolina and the Brafils ;; 
from ibe Grit, the ſeeds were brought to England, 
where the piants have been of late years much cultivated 
in the gardens. This tree may be propagated by bud- 
dings, or grafting it upon the common horſe cheſinut, 
which is the uſual method practiſed by che nucſery- 
men: but the trees thus raiſed ſældom make à good ap- 


pearance long, for the ſtock of the common hore cheſtnut, 


will be more than twice the ſize of the other, and fre- 
quently put out ſhoots below the grait ; and ſometimes 
the grafts are blown out of the ſtocks, after ten years 


growth. But theſe ſtocks render the trees hardy, and 
ol a large growth. 


CHESTNUT. Indian roſe. See Mesu. 
CHEST-ROPE, in a thip, is the ſame with the gueſt or 


gift-rope, and is added to the boat-rope, when the boat 
is towed at the {tern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhear- 
ing, i. e. from ſwinging to and fro. 


CHEVAGE, or CHIE PAGE, according to Bracton, ſigni- 


ties a tribute by the head; or a kind of poll-money, an- 
ciently paid by ſuch as held lands in villainage, or other- 
wiſe to their lords, in acknowledgment. 

The word is formed of the French, chef, head. 
The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a ſum of mo- 
ney yearly given to a man of power, for his patronage 
and protection, as to a chief, head, or leader. 

In tbe firſt ſenſe Coke obſerves, there is ſtill a kind of 
chevage ſubliſting in Wales, called amabyr; paid to the 
prince of Wales for the marriage of his daughters; an- 
ciently by all, now only by ſome. Lambard writes it 
chivage. © | | 
'The ; why allowed to live in England, long paid + 


or poll-money viz. three pence per head: it was8Paid 
at Eaſter. 


CHEVAL, de friſe, in Fortification, a large piece of timber, 


either round or cut into ſeveral faces, pierced, and tra- 
verſed with wooden ſpikes, armed or pointed with iron, 
five or fix feet long. Sce Tab. For t,. fig. 15. 

The term is French, and properly ſignifies a Frieſſand 
horſe; as having been firſt invented in that country. It 
is alſo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. ; 


Its uſe is, to defend a paſſage, ftop a breach, or make a 
retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. 


It is ſometimes alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial 
fires, to roll down in an aſſault. 
Errard obſerves, that the prince of Orange uſed to in- 
cloſe his camp with chevaux de friſe; placing them over 
one another, | 
On a medal of Licinius, is found a kind of cheval de friſe, 


made with ſpikes interpoſed ; ſerving to expreſs a forti- 
fied camp. 


CHEV ALER, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to chevaler, 


when, in paſſaging upon a walk, or a trot, his far fore- 


leg croſſes or over-laps the other fore-leg every ſecond 
time or motion. | | 


ar rags. a French term, ordinarily Ggnifying a 
knight. 


The word is formed of the French, cheval, berſe; and 


that of the Latin cavallus. 


1 


a. 


nuts to ten or twelve quarts of water: 


- * 
- 
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It is uſed, in Heraldry, to ſignify any cava/iey or horſe- | 


man armed at all points z by the Romans called caTa- 
'PHRACTUS 2ques, now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in 
Coat armour. 

CHEVAN. See Chro. | ; 

CHEVANTIA, in our Old Law Mriters, is uſed for a 
loan or advance of money upon credit. 

CHEVAUX Ye friſe. See CHEvaAL de friſe. 

CHEVELLE, a term uſed by the French Heralds to expreſs 
a head where the hair is of a different colour from the 
reſt of the head. 

CHEVILS, or Keve1.s, in Ship-building. See KEVELS. 

CHEVIN, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the 
chub. See CaprTo, and FicH1ING 

CHEVISANCE, in the Law of England, is faid to be an 
agreement, and compoſition, or bargain between a cre- 
ditor and debtor ; but it ſeems chiefly to denote an in- 
direct gain, in point of uſury, &c. In our ſtatutes it 
is often mentioned, and moſt commonly uſed for an un. 
lawful bargain or contract. See the flatutes againſt 
uſuty, anno 12 Anne. 


'The word is ſaid to be derived from the law French | 


chevir, to come to the end, or finiſh any thing; in the ſame 
ſenſe as the modern French uſe achever. | 

HEVRETTE, in Arti/lery, an engine to raiſe guns or mor- 

tars into their carriages; it is made of two pieces of wood 
of about four feet long, ſtanding upright upon a third, 
which is ſquare : they are about a foot aſunder, and pa- 
rallel, and are pierced with holes exactly oppoſite to one 
another, having a bolt of iron, which being put through 

theſe holes, higher or lower at pleaſure, ſerves with a 

band-ſpike, which takes its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe 

any thing by force. 

CHEVRON, or CHEvERON, in Heraldry, one of the ho- 
nourable ordinaries of a ſhield ; repreſenting two rafters 
of a houſe joined together, without any diviſion. 

It deſcends from the chief towards the extremities of the 
coat, in form of a pair of compaſſes half open. Thus, 
he bears gules, a chevron argent. See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 
16. 
The chevron is the ſymbol of protection, ſay ſome ; or of 
conſtancy, according to others: ſome ſay, it repreſents 
the knights ſpurs; others, the head-attire of prieſteſſes; 
others, a piece of the liſt, or the barrier or fence of a 
ark. 
hen it is alone, it ſhould take up a fiſth part of the 
field, according to Leigh; and according to others, a 
third part: when it is accompanied with any other bear- 
ings, its breadth muſt be adjuſted thereby. 
It is borne divers ways: ſometimes in chief, ſometimes 
in baſe, ſometimes enarched, ſometimes reverſed, &c. 
The chevron, is ſometimes charged with another chevron, 
one third of its own height. 
Two chevr ons are allowed in the ſame field, but no more: 
when they exceed that number, they are called chevron- 
wiſe, or chevronels. There are chewrons of ſeveral pieces. 
A chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does not 
approach the head of the chief, nor reach farther than 
the middle of the coat; mutilated, when it does not touch 
the extremes of the coat; cloven, when the upper point 
is taken off, ſo that the pieces only touch at one of the 
angles; broken, when one branch is ſeparated into two 

Pieces; couched, when the point is turned towards one 

of the eſcutcheon : divided, when the branches are 

ſevetal metals, or when metal is oppoſed to colour; 
and inverted, when the point is towards the point of the 
coat, and its branches towards the chief. 

A coat is ſaid to be chcvroned, when it is filled with an 

equal number of chevrons, of colour and metal. 

Counterehevroned, is when it is fo divided, as that colour 

is oppoſed to metal, and vice ver/a. 


Per CuEvRON, or Party per CHEVRON, is when the field | 


is divided by only two ſingle lines, riſing from the two 
baſe points, and meeting in a point above, as the chevron 
does. 

CHEVRONEL, a diminutive of chevron ; and, as ſuch 
only containing half a chevron. | 

CHEVRONNE, or CHEVRONNV, ſignifies the parting of 
the ſhield, ſeveral times chevronwiſe- Gibbon ſays, 
chevronne of ſix. | 

CHEWING -balls, a ſoxt of balls contrived for horſes to 
chew, not ſwallow at once; not intended as food, but 
as incentives to appetite z and on other medicinal occa- 
ſions very uſcful to theſe animals, The receipt now moſt 
eſteemed for theſe balls is this; take liver of antimony, 
and aſſa fœtida, of each one pound; wood of the bay- 
tree, and juniper wood, of each half a pound; pellitory 
of Spain, two ounces : let all theſe be powdered toge- 
ther; then add as much fine grape-verjuice as is neceſ- 
ſary to make the whole into a paſte. This is to be 
formed into balls of about an ounce and half weight, 
which are to be dtied in the ſun, Theſe are the ching 


| 


balls, and are to be uſed one at a time in the following 
manner. The ball is to be wrapped up in a linen rag, 
and a thread is to be faſtened to this, in ſuch a manner 
that it may be tied to the bit of the bridle, and kept in 
the mouth : when the bridle is taken of, the horfe will 


immediately eat: and when one ball is conſumed, an- 


other is to be tied up, and put in its place, till the intent 
is anſwered. 


CHIA terra. See TERRA Chia. 

CHIAN marble. See MAR BLE. 

CHIAOUS, an officer in the grand fignior's court, doing 
the buſineſs of an uſher. 
The word, in the original Turkiſh, ſignifies envoy, 
He bears arms offenfave and defenſive, and has the care 
of priſoners of diſtinction. His bauge is a ſtaff covered 
with ſilver; and he is armed with a ſeymitat, bow, and 
arrows. 


The emperor uſually chooſes one of this rank to ſend as 
ambaſſador to other princes. 

Ihe chiaous are under the direction of the chtaous-baſchi, 
an officer who aſſiſts at the divan, and introduces thoſe 
who have buſineſs there. 


N ſcure, & obſcura, among Painters. See CLAIR 

OCH. 

CHIASMOS, in Ancient Greek Medical Writers, is the con- 
courte or meeting of any two things under the form and 
figure of a crols, or the letter X chi, whence it is named. 

he adverbs xiacty and xiaginws, fignify the fame 
thing: thus the optic nerves are ſaid to meet Xtarings, 
ſo as to croſs each other, / 

CHIAS LOS, the name of a bandage in Oribaſius, fo calle 
from its reſembling a croſs, or the letter X. / 

CHIASTOS, in Rhetoric, the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called DIALLELQs, 

CHIAUSI, among the Turks, officers employed in exe- 
cuting the vizirs, baſhaws, and other great men; the 
orders for doing which the grand ſignior ſends them 
wrapped up in a black cloth; on the reception of which 
they immediately perform their office. 

CHICANLE, or CHicaNERy, in. Law, an abuſe of judiciary 
proceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, and deceive or 
impoſe on the judge, or the parties. 

Some derive the word from ciccum, the ſkin of a pomegra- 
nate; whence the Spaniards formed their chico, little, 
lender; chicane being converſant about trifles. 

The French call ſolicitors, attorneys, &. gens de chicane. 

CHICANE is allo applied, in the ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, 
diſtinctions, and ſubtilties, which immottaliſe diſputes, 
and obſcure the truth: as, the chicane of courts does 
juſtice. 

CHICH pea, See Chich Pea. 

CHICHLING wetch. See VETCH. 

CHICKEN, in Ornithology, the young of the gallinaceous 
order of birds, and eſpecially of the common hen. 
Chickens require no meat for two days after they are 
hatched : and they are firſt fed with ſmall oat-meal, dry 
or ſteeped in milk, and the crumbs of white bread : and 
as they acquire ſtrength, with curds, cheeſe-parings, &c. 
Green chives chopped with their food will preſerve them 
from the rye, and chore of the head : and care 
ſhould be taken to furniflfthem with a proper ſupply of 
clean water. In order to have fat crammed chickens, 
they ſhould be cooped up when the hen forfakes them, 
and fed with wheat meal mixed with milk, and made 
into a paſte : this diet will fatten them in about a fort- 
night. See Cock, FowL, and HATCHING. 


CHICKEN-pox. See Pox. 


CHICK WEED, Aline, in Botany, the name of a very large 
genus of plants; for the characters of which, ſee Al- 
SINE. 

The al/ine is a medicinal plant, called alſo mor/us galline, 
populaily chickweed, on account of its being much co- 
veted by poultry. 

The word is un formed of anoog, @ wood or grove, 
on account of this plant's delighting chiefly to grow in 
ſhady places. 

Alfine is alſo called myoſoton, q. d. mouſe-ear, on account 
of the reſemblance its leaves bear to the ears of that 
animal. 

It is held a cooler, calmer, thickner, &c. in moſt re- 
ſpects reſembling pellitory of the wall; though now 
little uſed in medicine. 

Some commend its diſtilled water againſt fervors of the 
blood, and conſumptions of the body, ms from hec- 
tics, &c. The herb fried in linfeed oil, and externally 
applied to the belly, is faid to relieve the iliac pain. 

CHIcKwEED; African. See MOLLUGO. 

CHICKWEED, berry-bearing, Cucubalus, in Botany, a genus 
of the decandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are thelc : 
the Bower has five petals, with tails as long as the em- 
2 but ſpread open at the top; and ten ſtamina, 


ve of which are alternately inferted in the tail of the 
petals» 


etals, in the centre is ſtuated an oblong germen, 
lapportiug three ſtyles: The empalement becomes a 
pointed cloſe capſule with three cells, opening at top 
into five parts, and filled with many roundiſh ſeeds. 
According to Miller, there are thirteen ſpecies : but ac- 


cording to Tournefort, only one. Linnzus enumerates 
fifteen ſpecies. 


CurcKWEED, great, Stellaria, in Botany, a genus of the de- 
candria tryginia claſs ; having a five-leaved patent calyx, 
five bipartite petals, and a fingle-celled polyſpermons cap- 
ſule. There are eight ſpecies. 

CuricxweeD, mountain, —— in Betany. See Mo- 
EHRINGIA. | 

CuricxweEeD, mouſe-ear, Ceraſtium. See Mov st-ear, 

CHICKWEED, ſea, Arenaria, in Botany, a genus of the de- 
candria trygima claſs: the characters of which are, that 
the calyx conſiſts of five patent leaves; the corolla, of 
five entire petals; and the fruit is a capſule containing 
one cell with ſeveral ſeeds. There are twenty ſpecies. 

CruickwWEED, ſmall water. Sce MonTIA. 

CHICORACEOUS, in Bz-tany. M. Vaillant divides plants 
with compoſite flowers into three claſſes or families ; che 
cynarocephalous, the corymbiferous, and the chicoraceous. 

CHICUATLI, in Ornithology, the Indian name of a bird de- 
bes by Nieremberg, and by him called noua canora. 
Its beak is long, black, and ſlender ; its head is marked 
with undulated ſtreaks of yellow near the eyes. Its 
breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh colour, and it has ſome 
black feathers intermixed with white ones on the throat : 
its back is variegated with black, yellow, and grey. It 
is ſound principally among the mountains; where it ge- 
nerally runs about the ground; it is cafily bred in cages, 
and feeds on _ thing that is offered it. It is moſt 
ſrequent in the hotter climates, and is uſually fat and 
nouriſhng. 

CHIEF, a term denoting head, or a principal thing or perſon. 

The word is formed of the French chef, head. 
We ſay the chief of a party ; the chief of a ſamily, &c. 
Agamemnon was the chief of the Greeks who beſieged 
Troy. The Romans ſometimes refuſed triumphs to 
their victorious general, becauſe the conduct of the 
chief was not anſwerable to his ſucceſs. The abbeys that 
are che of their order are all regular; and it is there 
the general chapters are held, 

CHIEF baron. See BARONS and CounT of ercheguer. 

CHIEF, in Herald'y, is the upper part of the eſcutcheon, 
reaching quite acroſs, from ſide to fide. 

'The arms of France are, three golden fleurs de lys, in 
a field azure; two in chi, and one in point. 

Cut is more particularly uſed for one of the honourable 
ordinaries, placed athwart the top of. the coat, and con- 
taining one third part of its height. Tab. I. Heraldry fig. 41. 
When the eſcutcheon is cut in ſtone, or in relievo, the 
chief ſtands out prominent beyond the reſt ; and is ſup- 
poſed to repreſent the diadem of the ancient kings and 

relates; or the caſque of the knights. | 

t is frequently without any ornament ; ſometimes it is 
charged with other bearings ; ſometimes it is of a colour 
of metal different from that of the coat. 
The line that bounds it at the bottom is ſometimes ſtraight, 
ſometimes indented, cngrailed, embattled, lozenged ; 
&c. Thus, ſay they, the field is gules, a chief argent, 
&c. Again, he bears, gules, a chief crenelle, or embat- 
tled, argent. 
Sometimes one chief is borne on another; expreſſed by 
a line drawn along the upper part of the chief: when the 
line is along the under part, it is called a fillet, The 
firſt is an addition of honour, the ſecond a diminution. 
The chief is ſaid to be aba/ed, when it is detatched from 
the upper edge of the coat, by the colour of the field 
which is over it; and which retrenches from it one third 
of its height. We alſo ſay, a chief is cheveroned, paled, or 
bended, when it has a chevron, pale, or bend, contigu- 
ous to it, and of the ſame colour with-itſelf. A chief is 
ſaid to be ſupported, when the two thirds at top are of the 
colour of the field, and that at bottom of a different colour. 

In CyiEr. By this is underſtood any thing borne in the 
chief part, or © of the eſcutcheon, 

CHIEF juſtice, in Law. See JUSTICE, 

CHIEF juſticiary of England. See JUSTICIARY. 

Cnite lord, denotes the feudal lord, or LOKD of an ho- 
' NOUR, on whom others depend. 

CHIEF, holding in. See CAPITE, and TENURE. 

CH1EF pledge, is the ſame as HEADBOROUGH. 

CHIEF point, See PoINT., | 

Cute rents, Reditus capitales, in Law, denote the rents of 
frecholders of manors, See QurT-rents. 

CHIEFTAIN, the chicf leader, or general of an army; 
or the like. | 

CHIEPA, in 7chthyolcgy, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
fiſh more uſually known by the name of the ada, and 
called in Engliſh the snAD, or the mother of herrings. 
Sce AGONUS. 

CiIIFFIR, or Currin, according to Libavius, in the pre- 


paration of the philoſophers ſtone, is called /ap:s arimails, 
Veu. t. N 66, 


q 
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as the mineral is called chaos minerale, Johnſon ſays, that 
the ch;fir minerale is by ſome interpreted geld, but that 
he rather takes it to be any ſulphur of the metalline kind. 
CHIFUNG, among the Chineſe, the name of an herb 
found about Canton, by which the ſailors pretend to 
know how many ſtorms will happen every year. This 
they compute from the number of knots or joints; and 
from the diſtances of the knots from the root, they de- 
termine what month the ſtorms will fall in. 
CHILBLAIN, pernio, in Medicine, a tumor afflicting the 
ſeet and hands; accompanied with an inflammation, 
pain, and ſometimes an ulcer, or ſolution of continuity ; 
in which caſe it takes the denomination of chaps, on the 
hands; and &/bes on the heels. - | 
Chilblain is compounded of chill and bin; q. d. a blain, 
or ſore, contracted by cold, 
Chilblatns are occaſioned by exceſſive cold ſtopping the 
motion of the blood in the capillary arteries and ſuper- 
fcial veins. 
The tumor from white generally inclines to blucneſs. 
For the prevention of ch:/blains, the ſkin ſhould be ren-- 
dered firmer by frequent waſhing and bathing in cold 
water; the vicious quality of the temperaments or hu- 
mours which contributes to this diſorder, ſhould be cor- 
rected by the milder preparations of antimony, and mo- 
derate purges. For the cute of chiblains, it is uſual to 
waſh them with warm brine, urine &c. but petroleum, 
or warm Hungary water, with ſpirit of wine campho— 
rated, uſed with a ſponge, ate much better. For chaps 
and kibes, nothing exceeds the unguentum deficcativnm ru- 
brum, or diapompholyx mixed with a little camphor; and 
uſed, for the drefſhings, with emplaſſrum de minio, or dia- 
chylen /implex, let down with oil or roſes. 
When theſe tumors tend to ſuppuration, it is proper 
to treat them like other recent abſceſſes: the beſt method 
is firſt to cleanſe the wound with ſome digeſtive oint- 
ment, then to dreſs it with balſam of Peru, or other ſi- 
milar application; and, laſtly, to apply ſome of the lead 
or litharge plaſters. Oil of myrth per deliquium is allo 
found of great ſervcie in theſe caſes; as is allo the apply- 
ing a compreſs, dipped in a mixture of equal parts of 
lime-water, and camphorated ſpirit of wine over the 
other remedies. 
In people who have been uſed to be afflicted with chi 
blains at the return of a certain ſeaſon, it will be found a 
great prefervative againit thoſe troubleſome tumors, 
to anoint the parts where they are expected to app act 
both before and during the acceſs of the ſevere cold, 
with oil of turpentine or petroleum; and, when the diſ- 
order firſt begins to ſhew itſelf, it is a very good method 
to wrap round the affected part a piece of a hog's blad- 
der, well wetted with one or other of thoſe oils; and 
care mult be taken to keep off the cold. 
CHILD, a term of relation to parent. 
We ſay, NATURAL child, LEGITIMATE child, PUT A- 
TIVE child, BASTARD child, ADOPTIVE child, POSTH U- 
Mous child, &c. 
Dr. Derham, computes, that marriages, one with an- 
other, produce four ren; not only in England, but 
in other parts alſo. See MaRRIAGE. 
It is well known that children, for ſome time after they 
are born, ſee but very imperfectly ; and M. Petit, after 
taking a great deal of pains to inveſtigate the cauſe of it, 
found it to be owing in part to the thickneſs of their 
CORNEA, and the ſmall quantity of their aqueous humour. 
Not that the mere thickneſs of the cornea could have 
this effect; but becauſe the thickneſs is owing to its not 
being well ſtretched, and conſequently having wrinkles 
and incqualities on its ſurface, which occaſion an irre- 
ber reftaction of the light. On the ſame account alſo 
e cornea has not a ſuſhcient degree of convexity to 
bring the yENCiLs of rays to a focus ſoon enough. Al! 
theſe defects, he ſhews, are remedied by the increaſe of 
the aqueous humour. Sce Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory of 
Viſion, &c. 4to. p. 187. 
Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe Of the Acute Diſeaſes 
of Children, De Morbis Acutis Infantum. He takes 
them all to ariſe from the humours in the prime vie 
growing ſour, aud degenerating into acidities : which is 
confirmed from their ſour belches and dejeCtions. 
Hence, all that is required to cure them, is to combat 
this acidity ; which is to be effected two ways: by dif- 
poſing it to be evacuated, and by actual evacuation by 
rhubarb, and other gentle purgatives. | 
To diſpoſe the peccant acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics 
or cordials are to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too vio- 
lent 3 but magneſia, crabs-eyes and claws, oyiter-ſhells, 
cuttle-filh bones, egg-ſhells, chalk, coral, pearls, be- 
zoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of the unicorn's horn, Ar- 
menian bole, terra /igillata, and lapis hæmatites; the Goa- 
ſtone, and the confeCtion of hyacinth : but of all theſe, 
he prefers old ſhells that have lain long on the edge of 


the ſea, expoſed to the ſun, which is better than any 
chemical furnace. 


Bactholine, Pare, Licetus, and many other writers, give 
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an account of a petrified child, which has ſeemed * | 


incredible to ſome people. The child, however, whic 
they deſcribe, is {till in being, and is kept as a great ra- 
rity in the king of Denmark's muſeum at Copenhagen. 
The woman who went big with this, lived at Sens in 
Champaign, in the year 1582; it was cut out of her 
belly, and was univerſally ſuppoſed to have lain there 
about twenty years. That it is a real human fetus, and 
not artificial, 1s evident to the eye of any obſerver : and 

the upper part of it when examined, is found to be of a 
ſubſtance reſeribling the gypſum or ſtone of which they 
make the plaſter of Paris: the lower part is much harder: 
the thighs and buttocks being perfect ſtone, of a reddiſh 
colour, and as hard as common quarry ſtone : the grain 
and ſurface of this pert appear exactly like that of the 
calculi, or ſtones taken gut of human bladders z and the 
whole ſubſtance examined ever ſo nearly, and felt ever 
To carefully, appears to be abſolute ſtone. It was car- 
ried from Sens to Paris, and there purchaſed by a gold- 
ſmith of Venice; and Frederick the Third, king of 
Denmark, purchaſed it at Venice of this man for a very 
large ſum, and added it to his collection of rarities. 
Phil Tranſ. NY 285, p. 1400. See INFANTS, 
Children, beſides the honour and reverence which they 
owe to their parents, ought likewiſe to contribute to 
their ſupport, when they need aſſiſtance. The Athe- 
nian laws obliged all n to provide for their father, 
when reduced to poverty; with an exception to ſpurious 
children, to thoſe whoſe chaſtity had been defilea by con- 
ſerit of the father, and to thoſe who had not been put 
into any way of gaining a livelihood. Our laws agree 
with th ſe of Athens in the firſt particular; but in the 
Other caſes, a d is compellable by ſtat. 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
if able, to provide for a wicked and unnatural progeni- 

tor Blackit. Com. vol. i. p. 453. Sce PARENT, &c. 

Cut 1. B- Hen. : : 4 

CHirD-brrth, f nnen. 

CHILDREN, cxpo/ſmg of. See EXPOSING, 

CHILDREN, naming of. Dee NAME. 

CHILDREN, overlaying of. This is a misfortune which fre- 
quen'iy happens; to prevent which, the Florentines have 
contrived an inſtrument called arRcuTIo. 

CH1tD-wit, a power to take a fine of a,bond-woman unlaw- 

fully gotten with ch.; that is, without conſent of her 
lord. 
Every reputed father of a boſe child, got within the manor 
of Writtel in Eſſex, pays to the lord, for a fine, 3s. 4d. 
where, it ſeems, chi!d-wwit extends to free as well as 
bond-women.— © uiamque fecerit child-wit; archiepiſcopus 
aut totum, aut dimidiam emendationis partem habebit, quietum 
e/Je de child-wit. Du-Cange. 

Cn1r.DR Ex, charity. Sce CHARITY-ſchool, and HospIT AL. 

CHILDERMASS Day, called alſo Inn:cents- Day, an anni- 
verſary feaſt of the church, held on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, in memory of the chi ren of Bethlehem, maſſacred 
by order of Herod. 

CHILIAD, an affemblage of ſeveral things ranged by 
thouſands. 

The word is ſormed of xi, mille, a thouſand. 

CHILIAGON, in Geom7try, a regular plane figure of 1000 
ſides and angles. We can eafly demonſtrate, that the ſum 
of all its angles is equal to 1996 right ones; for the 
internal apgles of every plane figure are equal to twice as 
many right angles as the figure hath ſides, except thoſe 
four, which are about the centre of the hgure, from 
whence it may be reſolved into as many triangles as it 
has ſides. The author of l' Art de Penſer, p. 44. 45, 
brings this inſtance to ſhew the diſtinction between ima- 
gining and conceivivg. See NoT1ON. 

CHILIARCHA, or CHILIaRCHUs, en officer in the 
armies of the ancients, who had the command of a 
thouſand men. The ward comes from 7iaag, a thou- 
ſand, and agxn, command. 

CHILIAR'TA, in Church Hiftory, the ſame with M1LLE- 
NARII, | 

CHIIIASTS. See MiLLENARIT, 

CHILMINAR, CrnrL MinaR, or TCHELMINAR, the no- 
bleſt and molt beautiful piece of architecture remaining 
of all antiquity : being the ruins of the famous palace of 
Perſepolis, to which Alexander the Great, being drunk, 
ſet fire, at the perſuaſion of the countefan Thais. 
Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their 
deſcriptions of the Ch:i/minar ; particularly Gracias de 
Silva Figueroa, Pictro de la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun. 
A general idea thereof may be conceived as follows: 
There appear the remains of near fourſcore columns ; the 
fragments whereof are at leaſt fix fect high: but there 
are only nineteen that can be called entire: with a twen- 
tieth all alone, 150 paces from the reſt. 

A rock of black hard marble ſerves for the foundation of 
the edifice. The aſcent to the firſt plan of the building is 
by ſourſcore and fifteen ſteps, cut in the rock. Ihe gate 
of the palace is twenty feet wide; on one {ide is the f- 
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gure of an elephant, and on the other of a rllinoceros: 

each thirty feet high, and of a ſhining marble; near 
theſe animals are two columns; and not far off the fi 
gure of a Pegaſus. | 
Aſter this gate is paſſed, there are found a great number 
of columns of white marble ; the remains wheresf ſhew 
the magnificence of the work : the ſmalleſt of theſe co- 
lumns is fifteen cubits high, the largeſt eighteen ; each 
has forty flutings, three inches broad; whence the 
height of the whole may be gueſſed at, with the other 
proportions, Near the gate isan inſcription on a ſquare 
piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, containing about 
twelve lines: the characters are of a very extraordinary 
figure, reſembling triangles and pyramids, 

Theſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts, and birds 
of prey. Beſides the inſcription above mentioned, there 
are others in Arabic, Perſian, and Greek. Dr. Hyde 
obſerves, that the inſcriptions are very rude and unart- 
ful; and that ſome, if not all of them, are in praiſe of 
Alexander the Great; and therefore are later than that 
conqueror. 

M. Le Brun took his voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 
for the ſake of viewing the Chilminar. 

CHILON, among the Greet Phyſologers, one who has great 
lips, called by the Latins /abeo. Thus alſo among the 
ſpecies of fiſhes, under the claſs of capitones, ſome are 
called chilones, that is, labeones. 

CHILTENHAM water, contains a neutral purgative ſalt, 
ſomewhat reſembling Glauber's /al mirabile. It contains 
no alcaline or acid falt, no iron, copperas, or ſulphur; 
Theſe waters are thought uſeful in lax conſtitutions, 
where the humours are alcaleſcent, but hurtful when 
aceſcent. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 461. ſect. 21, and the 
remarks. See WATER. 

CHIMALATH, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the great corona ſalis, or ſun-flower, 

CHIMERA, or CuiMizRaA, a fabulous monſter, which 
the poets ſeign to have the head or breaſt of a lion, the 
belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and to have 
2 killed by Bellerophon, mounted on the horſe Pe- 
gaſus. 

The foundation of the fable is this: that anciently in 
Lycia, there was a volcano, or burning mountain, of this 
name; the top whereof, which was deſert, only inha- 

| bited by lions: the middle, having good paſtures, was 
frequented by goats: and the foot, being marſhy, by fer 
pents. Thus Ovid: 

—diis in partibus hircum, 

Peftus & ora lee candam ſerpentis habebit. 
Bellerophon being the firſt who cauſed this mountain to 
be inhabited, it was feigned he flew Chimera, Pliny 
ſays, the fire thereof would burn in water, and could be 
extinguiſhed with nothing but earth, or dung. | 

CHIMERA is uſed in J/Titers of the Middle Age, for a kind 
of veſſel or ſhip. It ſeems to have been lefs than the 
chelandium. 

CHIMES of a clact, a kind of periodical muſic, produced at 
certain hours of the day, by a particular apparatus 
added to a clock; ſuch as a chime- barrel, bells and ham- 
mers, &c. 
Jo calculate numbers for the himes, and to fit and divide 
the chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved, that the barrel muſt 
be as long in turning round, as you are in ſinging the 
tune it 1s to play. 

As for the chime- barrel, it may be made up of certain 
bars which run athwart it, with a convenient number of 
holes punched in them, to put in the pins that are to 
draw each hammer: by this means, the tune may be 
changed, without changing the barrel. In this caſe, 
the pins, or nuts, which draw the hammers, muſt hang 
down from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs; and ſome 
muſt ſtand upright in the bar: the reaſon whereof is to 
play the time of the tune rightly. For the diſtance of 
each of theſe bars may be a ſemibreve; but the uſual 
way is, to have the pins, which draw the hammers, 
fixed on the barre], 

For the placing of theſe pins, you may proceed by the 
way of changes on bells; viz. 1, 2, 3. 4, &c. or ra- 
ther make uſe of the muſical notes: where it muſt be 
obſerved, what is the compaſs of the tune, or how many 
notes, or bells, there are from the higheſt to the lowelt ; 
and accordjagly, the barrel muſt be divided from end 
to end. 

Thus, in the following example, each of the tunes is 
eight notes in compaſs z and, accordingly, the barrel is 
divided into eight parts : theſe diviſions are ſtruck round 
the barrel; oppoſite to which are the hammer-tails. 
We ſpeak here as if there was only one hammer to gach 
bell, that it may be more clearly apprehended ; but when 
two notes of the ſame ſound come together in a tune, 
there muſt be two hammers to the bell to ſtrike it; o 
that if in all the tunes you intend to chime of cight 


notes compals, there ſhould happen to be ſuch deuble 
| notes 
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teen hammers; and, accordingly, you muſt divide the 
barrel, and ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to 
each hammer-tail ! then you ate to divide it round about, 
into as many diviſons as there are muſical bars, ſemi- 
breves, minims, &c. in the tune. 
Thus the hundredth pſalm tune has twenty ſemibreves, 
and each diviſion of it is a ſemibreve : the firſt note of it, 
alſo, is a ſemibreve; and therefore on the chime- barrel 
there muſt be a whole diviſion, from five to five ; as you 
may underſtand plainly, if you conceive the ſurface of a 
chime-barrel to be repreſented by the following tables ; 
as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel were ſtretched 
out at Jength, or extended on a plane : and then ſuch a 
table, ſo divided, if it were to be wrapped round the 
barrel, would ſhew the places where all the pins are to 
ſtand in the barrel: for the dots running about the table, 
are the places of the pins that play the tune, 
Indeed, if the chimes are to be complete, you ought to 
have a ſet of bells to the gamut notes; ſo as that each 
bell, having the true ſound of %% la, mi, fa, you may 
play any tune with its flats and tharps ; nay, you may, 
y this means, play both the baſs and treble with one 
barrel : and by ſetting the names of your bells at the 
head of any tune, that tune may eaſily be transferred to 
the chime- barrel, without any ſkill in muſic. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that each line in the muſic is three notes 


diſtant : that 1s, there is a note between each line, as 
well as upon it. 


The notes of the hu» dredth Pſalm. 
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CHIMIN, or CREMuIx, in Law, a road, or way. See 
Hicnwar and Roan. | 
CHIMINAGE, a toll for wayfarage, or paſſage through a 
foreſt. The feudiſts call it pedagium. 
CHIMNEY, in Artichefure, a part of a houſe, or lodg- 
ing, wherein the fire is made. 
The word chimney comes from the French rheminte; and 
that from the Latin caminata, a chamber wherein is a chim- 
ney : caminata again, comes from caminus; and that 
from the Greek xzawvog, a chimney ; of xaw, uro, I burn. 
The parts of a chimney are, the jambs, or ſides; the back, 
or hood ;z the mantle-tree, reſting on the jambs ; the 
tube, or funnel, which conveys away the ſmoke ; the 
chimney-piece, or moulding, on the fore - ſide of the jambs 
over the mantle-tree ; and the hearth, or fire-place. 
Palladio ſettles the proportions of a chamber-chimney 
thus: breadth on the inſide, five and a half, fix, or 
ſeven feet; height to the mantle-tree, four, or four and 
a half; depth, two, or two and a half feet. 
According to Wolfius, the breadth of the aperture, at 
bottom, ſhould be to the height, as three to two; to the 
depth, as four to two. In ſmall apartments, the breadth 
is three feet; in larger, five; in bed-chambers, four; 
in ſmall banquetting-rooms, five and a half; in large, 
fix : but the height is never to exceed two and a half; 
leſt there being too much room for the air and wind, 
the ſmoke be driven down into the room. Nor mult 
the height be too little; leſt the ſmoke miſs its way, and 
be checked at firſt ſetting out. The ſame author ad- 
Yiſes to have an aperture, through which the external 
air may, on occaſion, be let into the flame, to drive up 
the ſmoke ; which the internal air would otherwiſe be 
unable to do. 
The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to the chimney 
back, Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the 
reſt; that the ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, 
meeting with this obſtacle, may be prevented from get- 
ting into the room. 
Some make the funne! twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's 
deſcending too eaſily; but the better expedient is, to 
make the funnel narrower at bottom than at top ; the 
fire impelling it upward more eaſily when contracted at 
bottom; and in mounting, it finds more ſpace to diſen- 
age itſelf, and therefore has leſs occaſion to return into 
the chamber. | 
To prevent ſmoking Chiu NH, M. Lucar adviſes two holes, 
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notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, you muſt have ſix- | 


| 
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or two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each fide 
of the chimney; one ſloping upwards, the other down- 
wards : through one of theſe, he ſays, the ſmoke will 
aſs in any poſition. _ F 
De POrme orders a braſs ball full of water, with one 
ſmall aperture, to be hung up in the c/<:mney, at a height 
a little above the greateſt flame: here, as the water 
grows hot, it will rarefy, and drive through the aperture 
in a vapoury ſteam; which will drive up the ſmoke that 
would otherwiſe linger in the funnel. 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock, 
on the top of the chimney: ſo that what way ſoever the 
wind comes, the aperture of the chimney will be ſcreened, 
and the ſmoke have free egreſs : but, in truth, the beſt 
prevention of a ſmoking chimney ſeems to lie in the pro- 
— ſituation of the doors of the room, and the apt falling 
ack of the back, and convenient gathering of the wings 
and breaſt of the chimney. The following general regula- 
tions relate to the conſtruction of chimneys. No chimney is 
to be built on the timbers of the floors, but on brick or 
ſtone, or on ſtone corbels or iron brackets, or iron ſhores 


' ſupported by brick, or ſtone foundations. No breaſt of any 


chimney is to be turned over on wood, but to be ſupported 
by an iron bar, or brick or ſtone arch. All himneys muſt 
have brick trimmers before them at leaſt eighteen inches 
broad, with ſlabs or foot-paces on them of the ſame breadth, 
and ſix inches longer at each end, than the opening of the 
chimney when finiſhed. No timber ſhall be laid in any 
wall nearer than nine inches to any c-:mney, or than hve 
inches to any flue, or than eighteen inches to the ſurface 
of the hearth. The outſide of chimneys and flues in 
PARTY-twalls next to vacant ground muſt be lime-whited, 
or otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed, as ſoon as any building is 
erected againſt the ſame. 

Chimneys are uſually ſuppoſed a modern invention; the 
ancients only making uſe of ſtoves : but Octavio Ferrari 
endeavours to prove chimneys in uſe among the ancients. 
To this end, he cites the authority of Virgil: 

Et jam ſumma procul villarum culmina fumant, 

And that of Appian, who ſays, * That of thoſe petſons 
% proſcribed by the triumvirate, ſome hid themſelves in 
ce wells, cloacæ, and commoneſewers ; ſome in the tops of 
© houſes, and chimmeys : for ſo we underſtand xa7Tyo%s 
ro furaria ſth tetto pafita. Add, that Ariſtophanes 
in one of his comedies, introduces his old man, Polycleon, 
ſhut up in a chamber ; whence he endeavours to make 
his eſcape by the chimney. However the few inſtances 
remaining among the ancients, together with the obſcu- 
rity of the rules of Vitruvius on this head, make us ra- 


ther conclude the uſe of ſtoves, whereof the ancients 


had entire apartments, induced them to neglect this part 
of building, which the coldneſs of our climates obliges 
us to have a principal regard to. 

In the year 1709, there appeared a French book, en- 
titled La Mechanique du Feu, or the art of augmenting 
the effects, and diminithing the expence, of fire, by NI. 
Gauger; ſince publiſhed in Englith, by D. Deſaguliets: 
wherein the author examines what diſpoſition of ch:mneys 
is moſt proper to augment the heat; and proves geome - 
trically, that the diſpoſition of parallel jambs, with the 
back inclined as in the common chimney, is leſs fitted for 
reflecting heat into the room than parabolical jambs, 
with the bottom of the tablette horizontal. 

He gives ſeven ſeveral conſtructions of his new chimneys, 
in which there are hollow cavities made by iron plates 
in the back, jambs, and hearth, through which plates 
the heat paſſing, warms the air in thoſe cavities, which 
is continually coming into the room freth and warm; 
and the manner of executing them. 

M. Gauger, however, does not appear to be the firſt in- 
ventor of the ch:mney he deſcribes ; the deſcription of a 
like chimney being found in a German book, printed at 
Leipſick in 2699. See FIRE-PLACES and STOVES. 


CHIMNE Vin, are the fides of a chimney, uſually ſtand- 


ing out perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, from the 
back; on the extremities whereof the mantle-tree reſts. 


CHiMNEv-money, or hearth money, a tax impoſed by ſtatute 


13 and 14 Car. II. c. 10. exprefling, that every fire- 
hearth, and ſtove of every dwelling, or other houſe, 
within England and Wales, except ſuch as pay not to 
church and poor, ſhall be chargeable with two ſhillings 
per ann. 22 at Michaelmas and Lady-day, to the 
king and his heirs. But this tax was declared to be au 
oppreſſion and badge of flavery, and accordingly abo- 
lithed by ſtat. 1 W. and M. c. 10. and the window-tax 
eſtablithed in its room. See FuaGEt and WinDow-TAX, 


CHIMNE Y-ptece, in Building, a compoſition of certain 


mouldings, of wood or ſtone, ſtanding on the fore-lide 
of the jambs, and coming over the mantle-tree, 


CHIMPANZEE, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name of an An- 


golan animal, very much approaching to the human fi- 
gure; but of a fierce diſpoſition, and remarkably miſ- 
chievous. In the year 1738, we bad one of theſe erea- 

tures 
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tures brought over into England, by the captain of a ſhip 
in the Guinea trade; it was of the female ſex, and was 
two feet four inches high: it naturally walked erect, 
and was hairy on ſome parts of the body and limbs, and 
of a ſtrong muſcular make. It would eat very coarſe 
food, and was very fond of tea, which it drank out of a 
cup with milk and ſugar, as we do; it ſlept in the man- 
ner of the human ſpecies, and in its voice made ſome 
imitation of the human ſpeech, when people ſpeak very 
haſtily, but without any articulate ſound. The males 
of this ſpecies are very bold, and will fight a man, 
though they ſee him armed. It is ſaid that they often ſet 
upon, and raviſh the negro women, when they meet 
them in the woods. The creature we ſaw here was but 
about twenty months old, and very tame; the parent 
had it in her arms in the country, and did not part with 
it till ſhe was killed with a ſpear by one of the Moors : 
ſhe was five feet high. Act. Eruditor. Germ. ann. 1739. 
See ORAN G-outang. 

CHINA, CuIN A-ware, a fine ſort of earthen ware, pro- 
perly called PORCELAIN, _ 

Cnina, gilding on. See G1LD1NG en China. 

Carina, party, See PAR ANT v. 

CHINA, broken, a cæment for. See CAMENT. 

ChixA-CHIN A, a name ſometimes given to the quinqui- 
na, or Peruvian bark. See Cox rEx Peruvianus, and 
QUINQUINA, | 

CHina-root, a medicinal. root, brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies; and lately alſo from Peru, and New Spain. 
It is of a ruddy brown colour, bordering on black, 
without-ſide; and white, or reddiſh, within. It grows 
chiefly in fenny places, uſually covered with the fea ; 
which, upon its withdrawing, leaves great quantities 
thereof on the ſhore. The beſt is that which is firm, 
ruddy, and freſh. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the root of a rough ſort of flax, 
called lampatam in China, where it grows plentifully ; 
and being exported thence, is called China, 
It is eſteemed a ſweetener of the blood; and uſed as 
ſuch in decoction, in venereal and ſcorbutic caſes. 
It has indeed been a generally received opinion for a 
conſiderable time paſt, that China»root is of ſervice in the 
gout, ſciatica, oedematous, tumors, ſtrumz, imbecil- 
lity of the ſtomach, hemicranias, and in ulcers of the 
reins and bladder; but to be of little effect in the lues; 
or if it be perhaps of any uſe, yet to be far inferior in 
virtue to guaiacum. 

CHIN-COUGH, a diſeaſe which children are chiefly ſub- 
ject to. It conſiſts in a violent and immoderate cough- 
ing, to a danger of ſuffocation. 


In the chin-cough, Dr. Huxbam uſes the common evacu- | 


ations, and propoſes to correct the lentor of the blood, 
and to ſtrengthen the nerves-and ſtomach by mercurials, 
the cortex, and proper ſtomachics. 
Dr. Burton declares / againſt bleeding, vomiting, and 
purging in the chin-cough, except in very urgent caſes ; 
the medicine which he fays has had great ſucceſs, is a 
ſcruple of fine powder of cantharides, and as much 
camphor, mixed with three drams of the extract of Je- 
ſuits bark. Of this mixture he gives eiglit or nine grains 
to children every third or fourth hour, in a ſpoonful of 
ſome fimple water, or ſome julep, in which a little bal- 
ſam of capivi had been difolved. He ſays this method 
is not proper in ſuch chin congbs as proceed from thin 
ſharp rheum; but, he believes, that in the chin-cough 
from a tough viſcid phlegm, it will ſcarce ever fail, at 
Jeaſt it has not failed yet. Med. Eff, Edinb. 
As this diſeaſe ariſes from obſtructed perſpiration, and a 
relaxation of the ſolids, its cure mutt depend on cleanſ- 
ing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, 
and, at the ſame time promoting perſpiration and the 
different ſecretions. - The diet, therefore, ſhould be 
light, and eaſy of digeſtion :* the drink ſhould be byſſop 
or penny-royal tea, ſweetened with honey or ſugar- 
candy; or ſmall! wine whey. One of the moſt eſfectual 
remedies is change of air. When the diſeaſe is violent, 
and there is any danger of an inflammation of the lungs, 
or ſuffocation, repeated bleeding may be proper. Small 
doſes of ipecacuanha ſhould be adminiſtered in this diſ 
order. The preparations of rhubarb ſhould alſo be uſed, 
in order to keep the body open. Olly and balſamic me- 
dicines, Rough often exhibited, ſhould be avoided, 
Millepedes, bruiſed and infuſed in ſmall white wine, 
have been much recommended. Tuo ounces of theſe 
ſhould be allowed to a pint of wine, and a table-ſpoonful 
taken three or four times a day. Opiates, as a little of 
the ſyrup of poppies, or five, tix, or ſeven drops of lau- 
danum, may be occaſionally repeated, to allay the vio- 
lence of the cough. The feet ſhould be occaſionall 
bathed in luke-warm water, and a Burgundy bitch 
plaſter kept between the ſhoulders. If the diſeaſe con- 
tinues, unattended with a fever, the bark and other bit- 
ters are proper medicines. Buchan's Domeſtic Medi- 
eine, ed. 5. p. 309, &c. . | 


| 
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CHINE; in the 5 is uſed for the back- bone, or ile 
ridge of the back of a horſe. The French call it ccixc,) 
and the ancient Italian maſters equine. 

CHINESE Chron:logy, See CRO NOLOGY. 

CHINESE Stove. See KANG, 


CHINESE or CHINESE Tongue, the LANGUAGE of the 
people of China. F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chine/: 
has no analogy to any other language in the world. T: 
only conſiſts of 330 words, which are all monoſyllables ; 
at leaſt, they are pronounced ſo ſhort, that there is no 
diſtinguiſhing above one ſyllable, or ſound, in them. 
Yet they have four accents, which, by an inflexion of 
voice, multiply almoſt every word into four, and give 
alſo a harmony and pointed cadence to the moſt ordinary 
phraſes. Their characters are divided into fix forts : 
the firſt exhibiting the ſhape or image of ſenfible things; 
the ſecond indicating the obje& by ſome viſible addition 
to the ſhape or ſymbol; the third affociating two charac- 
ters to expreſs an object, which neither will denote 
ſeparately ; the ſourth expreſling the ſound, in order to 
ſupply the defect of the figure, as y @ adjoined to the fi- 
gure of a bicd, to fepreſent a duck, &c. ; the fifth being 
a metaphorical application of their characters, whereby 
their language acquires a force and vivacity of colouring 
peculiar to itfelf, but at the fame time rendering it ex- 
tremely obſcure; the ſixth extending the primitive ſenſe 
of a character, ſo that the ſame character may denote a 
verb or adverb, an adjeCtive or ſubſtantive. — theſe 
ſources their various characters are derived, and increaſed 
from 300 to 80,000. 

Some learned men have imagined, particularly Mr, Tur- 
beville Needham, F. R. 8. that the Chineſe charaQters 
are the ſame in many reſpects as the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics ; and that the ſenſe of the latter may be diſcovered 
by the comparative and appropriated ſignification of the 
former. But it has been urged, that there is not the 
leaſt trace now remaining of any communication, ſince 
the conſuſion of tongues, between the Chineſe and Egyp- 
tians: nor can there be diſcerned any connection be- 
tween the two modes of writing at this day. Neverthe- 
leſs, it has been maintained, that the Chineſe languzge 
is one of the moſt ancient; and perhaps the only one that 
has been ſpoken without interruption ; and yet remains 
as a living language, to which it is apprehended the ſmall 
number and ſhortneſs of ics words have greatly contri- 
| buted. The Chineſe characters have been repreſented as 
images for ſenſible things, and ſymbols for mental ob- 
jets, which are tied to no ſound, and may be read in 
every tongue; and this feems to have been the caſe in 
the moſt remote antiquity, when their characters, which 
are now abbreviated and disfigured, might have becn 
more {imple and natural. See farther on this ſubject, Phil. 
Tranf. vol. lix. N“ 66. p. 489, &c. See alſo WAIT ISG. 

CHINNOR, an inſtrument of muſic among the Hebrews, 
conſiſting of thirty-two chords. Kircher has given a fi- 
gure of it; for which, ſee Tab. Mi ſic, fig. 1. 

CHINSE, in Sea Language, is uſed for thruſting oakum into 
a ſeam or chink, with the point of a knife or chiflel. 

CHIO par, a name given to a ſmall ſpecies of pear, called 
alſo by ſome the baitard muſk pear, from its reſembling 
the little muſk pear in its ſweet flavour, [ts ſkiu is yel- 
low ſtreaked with red; it is of a roundiſh ſhape, and 
does not hang in cluſters, but ſingly on the tree. 

CHIOCOCCA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynta claſs, having a funnel-ſhaped flower, and a ſingle- 
celled berry containing two ſeeds. 

CHION ANTHUS, in Botany. See SNoW-drop tree. 

CHIPPING, a phraſe uſed by the potters and china-men 
to expreſs that common accident both of our own ſtone 
and carthen ware, and the porcelain of China, the flying 
off of ſmall pieces, or breaking at the edges. Our 
earthen wares are particularly ſubje to this, and are al- 
ways ſpoiled by it before any other flaw appears in them. 
Our itone wares eſcape it better than theſe, but leſs than 
the porcelain of China, which is leſs ſubject to it than 
any other manufacture in the world. The method by 
which the Chineſe defend their ware from this accident, 
is this: they carefully burn ſome ſmall bambou canes to 
a ſort of charcoal, which is very light, and very black; 
this they reduce to a fine powder, and then mix it into 
a thin paſte, with ſome of the varniſh which they uſe for 
their ware : they next take the veſſels when dried, and 
not yet baked, to the wheel, and turning them foftly 
round, they, with a pencil dipt in this paſte, cover the 
whole circumference with a thin coat of it : after this, 
the veſſel is again. dried ; and the border made with this 
paſte appears of a pale greyiſh colour when it is tho- 
roughly dried. They work on it afterwards in the com- 
mon way, covering both this edge and the reſt of the 


veſſel with the common varniſh. When the whole 13 
baked on, the colour given by the aſhes diſappears, and 
the edges are as white as any other part z only when the 
baking has not been ſufficient, or the edges have not 
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being covered with the ſecond varniſhing, we ſometimes 
find a duſky edge, as in ſome of the ordinary thick tea- 
cups. 

It ago be a great advantage to our Engliſh manufactures 
to attempt ſomething of this kind. The willow is known 
to make a very light and black charcoal ; but the elder, 
though a * ſeldom uſed, greatly excecds it. The 
young green thoots of this ſhrub, which are almoſt ail 
pith, make the lighteſt and the blackeſt of all charcoal 
this readily mixes with any liquid, and might be eably 
uſed in the fame way that the Chineſe uſe the charcoal 
of the bambou cane, which is a light hollow vegetable, 
more reſembling the elder ſhcots than any other Englith 
plant. It is no wonder that the fixed ſalt and oil con- 
tained in this charcoal ſhould be able to penetrate the 
yet raw egdes of the ware, and to give them in the ſub- 
ſequent baking a ſomewhat different degree of vitrifica- 
tion from the other parts of the veſſel, which, though 
if given to the whole, it might take off from the true ſe- 
mivitrified ſtate of that ware; yet at the edges is not to 
be regarded, and only ſerves to defend them from com- 
mon accidents, and keep them entire. 

The Chineſe uſe two cautions in this application: the 
firlt in the preparation; the ſecond in the laying it on. 
They prepare the bambou canes for burning into char- 
coal, by peeling off the rind. This might eaſily be done 
with our elder ſhoots, which are ſo ſucculent, that the 
bark ſtrips off with a touch. The Chineſe ſay that if 
this is not done with their bambou, the edges touched 
with the paſte will burſt in the baking : this does not 
feem indeed very probable z but the charcoal will cer- 
tainly be lighter made from the peeled ſticks, and this is 
a known advantage. 'The other caution is, never to 
touch the veſſel with hands that have any grealy or fatty 
ſubſtance about them ; for if this is done, they always 
find the veſſel crack in that place. Obſ. iur les Cout. de 
P Aſie. | 

CHIPPINGAVEL, or CREATINGAVEL, in cur 0/4 
Il riters, toll paid for buying and ſelling. 

CHIRAGRA, in Medicine, the gout in the hands. 

The word comes from xp, manus, hand, and aypa, 
captura, ſeizing. 

The chiragra has its ſeat in the carpus, or extreme part 
of the hand, or the ligaments and junctures of the 
fingers. 

CHIRAMAXIUM, in Antiquity, a kind of chariot or con- 
veyance, which was drawn by men inſtead of horſes. 
'The word is derived {rom xp, the hand, and auatz, a 
chariot. | 

CHIRCHSED. See CHuRCH-ScorT. 

CHIRITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſtone reſembling the human hand. The accounts 
we have of it ſay, that it is of a white colour, and of the 
nature of gypſum or plaſter-ſtone ; and that it repreſents 
the palm X* the hand, with the fingers, and their nails 
on the other fide. This ſeems to have been a name 
given to ſome ſingle ſpecimen in a cabinet of ſome col- 
leor z for it is certainly no diſtinct ſpecies of foſſile, but 
a mere /uſus nature, in the configuration of ſome acci- 

dental piece of gypſum. ' 

CHIROGRAPH, Chirographum, was anciently a deed 
which, requiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on 
the ſame piece of parchment, counterwile ; leaving a 
ſpace between, wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH 3 
through the middle whereof the parchment was cut, 
ſometimes ſtraight, ſometimes indentedly; and a motety 
given to each of the parties. 

The word is compounded of xeip, hand, and ypatu, 
ſeriba, I write; q. d. Hand- coriting. 

This was afterwards called diridenda, and charte diviſæ; 
and was the ſame with what we now call HART ER“ 
PARTY. 

The firſt uſe of theſe chirographs with us, was in the time 
of king Henry III. | 
According to ſome, a deed. was properly a chirograph, 
when it was ſubſcribed by the hand writing of the vendor, 
or creditor, and delivered to the buyer, or debtor. Theſe 
authors make the chirograph differ from a /yngraph, in 
this; that in the latter, the word Hyngraph was wrote in 
the middle, and cut — in the manner juſt ob- 
ſerved of chirograph.” Thoſe authors, therefore, make 
the yngraph and the. chirograpb a different thing. | 

CumocRA H was alſo anciently uſed for a fine: the man- 
ner of ingraſſing the fines, and cutting the parchment in 
two pieces, is ſtill retained in the othce called the Chi- 
. hf‚‚‚‚‚ ene. | 

CHIROGRAPHER . of ines, an officer in the common 
pleas, who ingroſſes tines, acknowledged in that court, | 
into a perpetual record (after they have been examined 
and (paſſed by other officers) 3 and writes and delivers 
the indeatures.thereof.to-the party. . 

Ile makes two indentures; One for the buyer, the other 
N Vor. I, N 66. 
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for the ſeller: and a third indented piece, containing 
the effect of the ſine, and called the fort of the fine; and 
delivers it to the e, brevitm. | 

The ſame officer alſo, or his deputy, proclaims all fines 
in court every term, and indorles the proclamations on 
the back-ſide of the foot; keeping, witha!, the writ of 
covenant, and the note of the he. 

CHIROMANCY, the art of divining the fate, tempera- 

ment, and diſpoſition of a perſon, by the lines and line- 
aments of the hand: this is ot berwile called palmiſtry. 
The word comes fiom x#p, hand, and y | 
140. 
We have a great number of authors on this vain and 
triſling art: as Artemidorus, Fludd, and Johannes de 
Indagine. Taiſnerus, and M. de le Chambre, are 
eſteemed the beſt. 

CHIRONIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome have called 
the black bryony. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a genus 
of the pentandria monogynia claſs: the charaCters are; the 
flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five oblong ſegments: it hath one petal, with a 
roundiſh tube divided above into live equal parts, which 
ſpread open: it bath five ſhort broad ſtamina, termi— 
nated by lacge oblong ſummits, which, when the flowers 
drop, are ſpitally twiſted : it hath an oval germen, ſup— 


porting a declining ſtyle, which becomes an oval capſule 
with two cells, filled with [mall feeds, 


CHIRONIUM, in Medicine, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a 
great ulcer, and of dithcult cure. 

CHIRONOMI, on the Grecian Stage, were thoſe actors 
who performed without uſing words, by the motions of 
the hand. 

CHIRONOMIA, in Antiquity, the art of repreſenting, by 
the motions of the hand, and other geſtures of the body, 
any paſt tranſaction, whether of true or fabulous hiſtory. 
This made a part of a liberal education among the an- 
cients: it had the approbation of Socrates, and was 
ranked by Plato among the political virtues, 

CHIROTHECA. Sce GLove. 


CHIROTHESIA, the impoſition of hands in conferring 
any prieſtly orders. 
The word comes from ee, manns, and ribnui, pono, 
which ſigniſies the laying hands upon another. 
CHIROTONIA, the ſtretching forth, or holding up of 
hands, in electing any magiltrate, &c. 
'The word comes from y«p, manns, and Teiww, bende, the 
attion of ſtretching out the hands; and becauſe the ancients 
gave their ſuffrages by flretching out their hands, they 
gave the name chirotenia to the election of magiltrates. 
This cuſtom was firtt eſtabliſhed in Greece; as appears 
from an oration of Demoſthenes againſt Neæta, and that 
of Aſchines againſt Cteſiphon : theace it paſſed to the 
Romans. From prophane authors it paſſed to ecclcha'- 
tical ones; and was uſed by them, not only in ſpeaking 
of elections, but alſo of ordinations. See Imros1TION 
and ORDINA TION. 
For the difference between chirothe/ia, and chirotonia, ſee 
Harrington's Prer. of Popular Government. | 
CHIRURGERY, popularly called Surgery, the third branch 
ot medicine; conſiſting in operations perfer ned by the 
hand, for the cure of wounds, and other diſorders. 
The word chirurgery is formed from xeip, manus, hand; 
and epyoy, opus, operation. 
Chirurgery is divided into ſpeculative and pracmical; one 
ee does that in effect, which the other teaches 
to do. 
All the operations of chirurgery are reduced under four 
kinds : the firſt whereof rejoins what has been ſeparated, 
and is called yu. 
The ſecond divides, with diſcernment, thoſe parts whoſe 
union is prejudicial to health; and is called 4;ere/is. 
The third extracts, with art, foreign bodies; called 
cxærgſis. | ; 
And the fourth, called preffbeis, adds and applies what 
is wanting. | 
The principal things that come under the conſideration 
of chirurgery are, tumors, ulcers, wounds, diſlocations, 
and fractures. i 
Chirurgery has the advantage of medicine, in the ſolidity 
of its toundation, the certainty of its operations, and the 
ſenſbility of its effects; inſomuch that thoſe who deny 
medicine to be of any ſignificancy, yet allow the uſeful- 
neſs of chirurgery, © | 
Chirurgery is very ancient; and even much more ſo than 
medicine, 'whereof it now makes a branch. It was, in 
effect, the ſole medicine of the firſt ages; they betaking 
themſelyes to the<cure of external diſorders, before they 
came to examine or diſcover what related to che cure of 
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internal ones. | 

- Apts; king of Egypt, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of 
ehr gery ; tee? im, Eſculapius compoled a treatiſe of 
| +waunds and ulcers ;"tre was fifeceeded by the philoſophers 


ayTua, didina- 
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of the following ages, in whoſe hands 2 wholly 
Jay : ſuch were Pythagoras, Empedocles, armenides, 
Democritus; Chiron, Pzzon, Cleombrotus, who cured 
king Antiochus, &c. | 

Pliny tells us, opon the authority of Caſſius Hemina, that 
Archagathus was the ficſt of the profeſſion that ſettled at 
Rome; that the Romans were wonderfully you with 
this Vulnerarins, as they called him, at his firſt coming, 
and ſhewed him ſome extraordinary marks of their eſteem, 
but that they were diſguſted at him afterwards, and nick- 
named him Carni/-x, for his cruelty in cutting off limbs. 
Some pretend, that he was even [toned by them to death 
in the Campus Martius; but if he really came to ſuch 
an unlucky end, it is ſtrange Pliny ſhould take no notice 
of it. Plin, Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxix. cap. 1- 

Chirurgery was cultivated with much more earneſtneſs by 
Hippocrates, than by any of the ey phyſicians : 
it is ſaid to have been perfected in Egypt by Philoxenus, 
who wrote ſeveral volumes on that ſubject. Among the 
Greeks, Gorgias, Soltrates, Heron, the two Apollonii, 
Ammonius of Alexandria; and at Rome, Trypho the 
father, Euelpiſtus, and Meges, made it flouriſh, each in 
their time. i 

The more modern authors, who have contributed moſt 
to the perfection of chirurgery, are, Parzus, Fab. ab 
Aquapendente, Harvey, Wharton, Gliſſon, Du Lau- 
rence, Diemerbroeck, Vieuſſens, Barbette, Dionis, Char- 
rierte, Heiſter, &c. 


a 8 iption of all the inſtru- 
Scultetus has publiſhed a deſcription of a | CHI-TUA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 


ments uſed in chirurgery, under the title of Armamenta- 
rium Chirurgicum ; and our countryman, Mr. Wiſeman, 
ſerjeant-chirurgeon to king Charles II. a folio volume of 
chirurgical treatiſes, containing practical obſervations, 
both in reſpect to the internals and externals, of a num- 
ber of caſes in each branch of the art, from his own ex- 
perience, under the title of Several chirurgical Treatiſes. 
This work bas been made uſe of ever ſince, by the moſt 
knowing of our Engliſh chirurgeons 3 and has been the 
foundation of moſt chirurgical treatiſes ſince its publica- 
tion, anno 1676. 
In England there are two diſtinct companies now occu- 
pying the ſcience or faculty of ſurgery z the one com- 
pany called barbers, the other ſurgeons: which latter were 
not till very lately incorporated. The two were united to 
ſue and be ſued, by the name of maſters or governors 
and commonalty of the myſtery of Barbers and Surgeons 
of London, 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 42. ; 
No perſon uling any barbery, or ſhaving, in London, was 
to occupy any turgery, letting of blood, or other matter; 
drawing of teeth only excepted. And no perſon uſing, 
the myſtery or craft of ſurgery was to occupy or exerciſc 
the ſeal or craft of barbery, or ſhaving ; neither by him- 
ſelf, nor any other for his uſe. 32 Hen, VIII. cap. 42. 
By the ſame ſtatute, ſurgeons were obliged to have ſigns 
at their doors. | 
The French chirurgcons, being refuſed to be admitted into 
the univerſities, notwithſtanding that their art makes a 
branch of medicine, one of the four faculties, on pre- 
tence of its bordering a little on butchery, or cruelty, aſ- 
ſociated themſelves into a brotherhood, under the pro- 
tection of St, Coſmus, and St. Damian : on which ac- 
count, according to the laws of their inſtitution, they are 
obliged to dreſs and look to wounds gratis, the firſt Mon- 
day of each month, 
They diſtinguith between a chirurgeon of the long robe, 
and a barber chirurgecon : the firſt has ſtudied pliyſic, and 
is allowed to wear a gown. | 
{the 1kill of the other, beſide what relates to the ma- 
nagement of the beard, is ſupoſed to be conſined to the 
more {imple and eaſy operations in chirurgery; as bleed- 
ing, tooth-drawing, &c. They were formerly diſtin- 
guithed by badges: thoſe of the long gown bore a caſe 
of inſtruments; and the barber a baſon. 

CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in ſculpture, maſonry, 
joinery, carpentry, &c. 
There are cs of different kinds; though their chief 
difference lies in their different ſize and ſtrength, as be- 
ing all made of ſteel well ſharpened and tempered : but 
they have different names, according to the different 
uſes to which they are applied. 
The. chiſſeis uſed in carpentry and joinery are, 1. The 
jormer, which is uſed ficſt of all before the paring-chifel, 


and juſt after the work is ſcribed. 2. The paring-ch1//el, 


which his a fine ſmooth edge, and is uſed to pare off, or 
{nooth the irregularities which the fermer makes. This 
is not {truck with a mallet, as the Former is, but is preſſed 
with the ſhoulder of the workman. 3. Skew-former : this 
is wied jor clcanhug acute angles with the point, or cor- 
er of its narrow edge. 4. The mortiſe-chifſel, which is 
nato, but very thick and ſtrong, to endure hard blows ; 
and it is cut to a very broad baſil; its uſe is, to cut deep 
tabale holes in the wood, for mortiſes. 5. The gouge, 


CHI 


which is a chiſel with n round edge; one fide whereof 
lerves to prepare the way for an augre, and the other to 
cut ſuch wood as is to be rounded, hollowed, &c. 6. 
Socket-chiſſels, which are chiefly uſed by carpenters, &c. 
to have their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket at top, to 
receive a ſtrong wooden fprig, fitted into it with a 
ſhoulder. TFhele chifſels are diſtinguiſhed, according to 
the breadth of the blade, into balf-inch chiſſels, three 
quarters of an inch chiſſels, &c. 7. Ripping»chuſſels, which 
is a ſocket chiſſ.el of an inch broad; having a blunt edge, 
with no bahil to it; its uſe is to rip, or tear two pieces 
of wood aſunder, by forcing in the blunt edge between 
them. 

CHISELY land, in Agriculture, a term appropriated to that 
ſort of land which breaks, when it is turned up by the 
plough, into pieces like the chips made by the ſtone- 
cutter's chiſſel in the hewing of ſtones. It is of a mid- 
dle nature, between the ſandy land that falls off from 

the plough-ſhare, like bran or ſaw-duſt, and the clayey, 
that is raiſed in large glebes. 
It is of ſeveral colours, grey, brown, reddiſh, and blackiſh, 
| and uſually contains a large quantity of fand, and no 
{mall number of pebbles. | 


CHIT is che name of an inſtrument uſed in cleaving 
laths. ' 


CHITSEE, in Betany, the name of a Chineſe tree, called 
alſo SETSE. | 


CHIT TING, in Gardening. A ſeed is ſaid to chit, when 


it firſt ſhoots its ſmall roots into the earth. 


authors for a kind of /ignum alzes, which is reddiſh, and 
of a very fine ſcent. 

CHIVAGE. Sec CHEVAGE. 

CHIVALRY, in Antiquity, an inſtitution which ſucceeded 

the CRUSAVES, and which, though founded in caprice, 
and productive of extravagance, had a very conſiderable 
influence in refining the manners of the European na- 
tions, during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. The objects of this inſtitution were, 
to check the inſolence of overgrown oppreſſors, to ſuc- 
cour the diſtreſſed, to reſcue the helpleſs from captivity, 
to protect or to avenge women, orphans, and eccleſiaſ- 
ties, who could not bear arms in their own defence, to 
redreſs wrongs, and to remove grievances. Valour, gal- 
lantry, and religion, were blended in this inſtitution ; 
men were trained to knighthood by long previous diſci- 
pline ; they were admitted into the order by tolemnitics 
no leſs devout than pompous; every 4 of noble 
birth courted the honour; it was deemed a diſtinction 
ſuperior to royalty, and monarchs were found to receive 
it from the hands of private gentlemen. Theſe various 
circumſtances contributed to render a whimlical inſtitu- 
tion of ſubſtantial benefit to mankind. See,Robertſon's 
Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 82, &c. ed. 2. 8vo. 
Dr. Hurd, in his Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 
traces the origin of this inſtitution immediately to the 
feudal conſtitution ; and he ſuppoſes that the ſpirit of 
chivalry had conſiderably prevailed before the riſe of the 
CRUSADES, 

CHIVALRY, or CHEVALRY, in Law, a tenure of land by 
knight- ſervice ; whereby the tenant was anciently bound 
to perform ſervice in war, to the king, or to the meſne 
lord of whom he held by that tenure. k 
By a ſtatute of 12 Car. II. cap. 24. all tenures by chi- 
valry, in capite, &c. are aboliſhed. See CourT and 
GUARDIAN. 

CHIUDENDO, in 7talian Muſic, to conclude; as chiudendo 
col ritornello, col Paria, ſignifies to end with a RiTOR- 
NELLO, or ſome paſſages which has been before ſung in 
ſome parts of the piece. 

CHIVEN, in Zoology, a name given by many to the Mus- 
CICAPA, or fly-catcher, a ſmall bird little bigger than the 
wren. 

CHIVES, or CuiEvrs, in Botany, the ſmall knobs grow- 
ing on the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamina of flowers : 
by Ray, and others, called alſo apices, Sce Ax T HERR. 
Dr. Grew calls the //amina, or threads themſelves, on 
which the apices are fixed, the chives. 

CHives, in Botany, a very ſmall ſpecies of the 0N10N kind, 
is alſo called by this name, 

CHIUM Marmor. See MARBLE, 

Cru vinum, Chian wine, or wine of the growth of the. 
iſland of Chios, now Scio, is commended by Dioſco- 
rides, as aſſording a good nouriſhment, fit to drink, leſs 
diſpoſed to intoxicate, endued with the virtue of re- 
ſtraining defluxions, and a proper ingredient in opthal- 
mig medicines. Hence Scribonius Largus direQs the 
dry ingredients in collyria for the eyes, to be made up 
with Chian wine, 

CHIUN, or Cytvan, in Hebrew Antiquity. We meet 
with this word in the prophet Amos, cited in the Acts 

of the Apples, St. Luke reads the paſſage thus: 7 


te el 
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Remphan, figures which ye made to wor ſhip them. The im- 
rt of the * is as follows: Te have borne the ta- 
E of your kings, and the ped:/tal (the chiun) of your 
images, the ſtar of your gods, which ye made to your ſelves. 
The Septuagint in all probability read Repham or Revan, 
inſtead of Chiun or Chevan, and took the pedeſtal for 
a god, 
Sous ſay that the Septuagint, who made their tranſla- 
tion in Egypt, changed the word Chinn into that of Rem- 
phan, becauſe they had the ſame ſignification. M. Baſ- 
nage, in his book entitled Jewiſh Antiquities, aſter hav- 
ing diſcourſed a good deal upon Chion or Remphan, con- 
cludes that Moloch was the ſun, Chin, Chiun, or 
Remphan, the moon. 
CHIUREA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Cardan, 
Oviedo, and ſome others, to the 0possUM. 
CHLAENA, in Antiquity, a kind of thick, ſhaggy, upper 
garment ; its uſe was very ancient; for we find Homer 
makes his heroes firſt put off their chlænæ, and after- 
wards their tunics, or coats. 
CHLAMYDULA, in Antiquity, a ſmall upper garment 
worn by children. See CHLAurs. 
CHLAMYS, in Antiquity, a military habit, worn by the 
ancients over the tunica. 
Chlamys was the ſame, in time of war, that the tega was 
in time of peace; each belonged to the patricians. It 
did not cover the whole body, but chiefly the hind-part 3 
though it alſo came over the ſhoulders, and was faſtened 
with a buckle on the breaſt. There were four or five 
kinds of chlamyt; that of children, that of women, and 
that of men ; which laſt was divided into that of the 
people, and that of the emperor. 
CHLIASMA, in AMdicine, a warm fomentation of the 
moiſt kind; as pytia is of the dry kind. 
CHLOEIA, in Ant:quity, a feitival celebrated at Athens, in 
honour of Ceres, to whom, under the name XN, i. e. 
Graſs, they facrificed a ram. 
CHLORA, in Botany, a genus of the oftandria monogynia 
claſs: the calyx is compoſed of eight leaves; the corolla 
has a fingle petal, and is divided into eight ſections; 
and the capſule conſiſts of a ſingle cell, with two valves, 
containing many ſeeds. 
CHLOREUS, in Zoo/ogy, a name by which Turner, and 
ſome others, have called the common YELLo w-hammer, 
or emberi xa luten. 
CHLoREvUs, in Zoology, is alſo a name by which ſeveral au- 
thors, and particularly many of the earlieſt writers, have 
called the GALBULA, a very elegant and beautiful bird 
of the thruſh kind, almoſt all over yellow. 
CHLORIS, in Ornithology, the name of the bird commonly 
called in Engliſh the greenfinch, a well-known bird of 
the ſize of a common ſparrow, and remarkable for its 
green colour, whence it has its name, and for the large- 
neſs of its beak, in which it approaches to the cocco- 
thrauſtes ʒ it builds in our hedges, and feeds on the ſeeds 
of vegetables. 
CHLORITES, in Natural! Hiftory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a green ſtone, ſeeming to have been a jaſper, but 
ſo pellucid as to approach to the nature of the coarſer 
emeralds. 
_ CHLOROSIS, in Medicine, a feminine diſeaſe, vulgarly 
called the green-#chneſs, white jaundice, &c. 
The word chloreſis ſiguiſies greenneſs, verdure; formed 
from xn, graſs. 
Its uſual ſubjects are, girls, maids, and widows ; or even 
wives, whoſe huſbands are deficient, &c. It gives a 
pale, yellow, or greeniſh tincture to the complexion, 
with a circle of violet under the eyes. The patient is 
melancholy and uneaſy ; has frequently a low wandering 
fever, with an unequal pulſe, vomiting, heavineſs, liſt- 
leſſueſs, drowſineſs, difficulty of breathing, longing for 
abſurd foods, &c. 
It comes on, commonly, antecedent to, ot about the time 
of the eruption of the menſes. Though the ſtoppage of 
the menſes is not always the cauſe of this diſtemper; for 
they ſometimes, though but ſeldom, flow regularly, in 
the progreſs thereof. According to Etmuller, the ſup- 


of this diſeaſe. 

The cure is chicfly to be attempted by chalybeats and 
bitters. In the colder coultitutions, decoctious of guai- 
acum are found of uſe. 

CHNUS, in Hippocrates, is a fine ſoſt wool, to which he 
compares an aqueous ſpleen, on account of its ſoftneſs. 
CHOANA, in Ancient Auatomiſis, a cavity in the brain like 
a funnel, called alſo peln:s. | 

CHOASPITES, a name given by the ancients to a ſpecies 
of the ch;yſopraſius, a gem of a mixed colour between 
yellow and grecu. It was called c-5afpites from the name 
of a river in which it was frequently found. 


 CHOCK, in Sea Language, a wedge utcd to confine a calk, 


took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the flar of your god | 


preſſion of the neues is rather the effect than the cauſe | 


CHO 


or other heavy body, to prevent it from ſetching away 
when the ſhip is in motion. 

CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confeftion, prepared 
of certain drugs; the 5s, or principal whereof, is the 
caca -t. 

The name chocolate is alſo given to a drink, prepared from 
this cake, of a duſky colour, ſoft, and oily; uſually 


drank hot, and eſteemed not only an excellent food, as 


being very nouriſhing, but alſo a good wetivine ; at leall 
a diet, for keeping up the warmth of the ſtomach, and 
aſſiſting digeſtion. | 
The Spaniards were the fi:[t who brought chocolate into 
uſe in Europe; and that, perhaps, as much out of inte- 
reſt, to have the better market for their cacao-nuts, va- 
nilla, and other drugs which their Weſt Indies furniſh, 
and which enter the compoſition of checolate, as out of 
regard to thoſe extraordinary virtues which their authors 
ſo amply enumerate in it. I he qualities above mentioned 
uv all that the generality of phyſicians, and others, al- 
ow it. 

For the ſtatutes relating to the manufacture and trade of 

chocolate in Great Britain, ſee 10 Geo. I. cap. 10. f 1. 

2. 18. 19. 22. 24. 11 Geo. I. cap. 10. f 13. 23. 25. 11 

Geo. I. cap. 30. f 14. 15. | 
CHOCOLATE, original manner of making. The method firſt 

uſed by the Spaniards was very ſimple, and the ſame with 
that in uſe among the Indians: they only uſed cacao-nut, 
maiſe, and raw ſugar, as expreſſed from the canes, with 
a little achiotl, or rocou, to give it a colour: of theſe 
four drugs, ground between two ſtones, and mixed toge- 
ther in a certain proportion, they made a kind of bread, 
which ſerved them equally for ſolid food, and for drink ; 
eating it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot water 
when thirſty. 

This drink the Mexicans called chocolate, from chacoo, 

found; and alte, or atte, water ; q. d. water that makes a 

uciſe: from the noiſe which the inſtrument, uſed to mill 

and prepare the liquor, made in the water. 

But the Spaniards, and other nations, afterwards added 
a r number of other ingredients to the compoſidion 
of chocolate; all of which, however, vanilla alone ex- 

cepted, ſpoil, rather than mend it. 

CrnocoLATE. —_— making, now in uſe among the Spa- 
niards of Mexico. The fruit, being gathered from the ca- 
cao-tree, is dried in the ſun, and the kernel taken out, 
and roaſted at the fire, in an iron pan pierced full of 
holes; then pounded in a mortar; then ground on a 
marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, till it 
be brought into the conſiſtence of a paſte z mixing with 
it more or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or leſs ſweet. In 
proportion as the paſte advances, they add ſome long 
pepper, a little achiotl, and, laſtly, vanilla: ſome add 
cinnamon, cloves, and aniſe; and thole who love per- 
fumes, muſk and ambergris. 

There is alſo a kind of Mexican chocolate, in the compo- 

ſition whereof there enter almonds and ſilberts; but it is 

rather to ſpare the cacao, than to render the choco/ate bet- 
ter; and, accordingly, this is looked on as ſophiſticated 

chocolate. h 
CHocoLATE, the, made in Spain, differs ſomewhat from 

that made in Mexico: for, beſides the drugs uſed in this 

laſt, they had two or three kinds of flowers, pods of cam- 
peche, and generally almonds and hazel nuts. 'The uſual 
proportion, at Madrid, is, to an hundred kernels of ca- 
cao, to add two grains of chile, or Mexican pepper; or, 
in lieu thereof, Indian pepper; a handful of anife; as 
many flowers, called by the natives vinacaxtizdes, or little 
ears; fix white roſes in powder; a little machuſia; a pod 
of campeche; two drachms of cinnamon; a dozen al- 
monds, and as many hazel nuts; with achiotl enough to 
give it a reddiſh tincture; the ſugar and vanilla are 
mixed at diſcretion ; as alſo the muſk and ambergris. 

They frequently work their paſte with orange-water, 

which they think gives it a greater conliltence and 

firmneſs, 

The paſte is uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes into 

large rolls; and ſometimes the cakes ate made up of pure 

chocolate, without any admixture ; thoſe who ule it being 
to add what quantity they pleaſe of ſugar, cinnamon, 
and vanilla, when in the water. 

Among us, in England, the chocolate is chiefly made thus 

ſimple aud unmixed, though (perhaps not unadulterated) 

of the kernel of the cacaoz excepting that ſometimes 
ſugar, and ſometimes vanilla, is added :. any other in- 
gredients being ſcarce known among us. 

The neweſt chocolate is eſteemed the beſt; the drug never 

keeping well above two years, but uiually degenerating 

much before that time. : 

It is to be kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that 

in another, in a dry place. 2 

Mr. Henly, an ingenious electrician, bas lately difco- 

vered that chocolate, freſh from the mill, as it cools iu the 
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Un-pans, into which it is received, becomes flrongly | 


electrical; and that it retains this property for ſome time 
aſter it has been turned out of the pans, but ſoon loſes 
it by handling. The power may be once or twice re- 
newed by melting it again in an iron ladle, and pouring 
it into the tin pans as at firſt ; but when it becomes dry 
and powdery, the power is not capable of being revived 
by ſimple. melting: but if a ſmall quantity of olive. oil be 
added, and well mixed with the chocolate in the ladle, its 
eleAricity will be completely reſtored by cooling it in the 
tin pan as before. From this experiment he conjectures, 
that there is a great affinity between phlogiſton and the 
electric fluid, if indeed they be not the ſame thing. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i p. 94, &c. 
'The manners of preparing the maſs into a liquor, with 
the proportions, are various : ordinarily, the chocolate 18 
boiled in water, ſometimes in milk; and ſometimes, by 
good economiſts, in water-gruel : when boiled, it is 
milled, or agitated with a wooden machine for the pur- 
poſe, and boiled again, till it be of the proper conſiſt- 
ence for drinking; then ſugared, if the maſs were pure; 
then milled afreſh, and poured off. 
Note, the beſt chocolate is that which diffolves entirely in 
the water ; leaving no grounds, or ſediment, at the bot- 
tom of the pot. 
The Spaniards eſteem it the laſt misfortune that can be- 


fal a man, to be reduced to want chocolate : they are never | 


known to leave it, excepting for ſome other liquor that 
will intoxicate. 

CnocoLaTE-tree. See Cacao. 

CHOENICIS, in the Ancient Surgery, the trepan, fo called 
by Galen and ZEgineta, and mentioned by Celſus, where 
he calls it modiolus. 

CHOENIX, an attic dry meaſure, containing three cotylz, 
or one /extarins and an half, which is two pounds and 
a quarter. Its mark was a x with an over it. 

The -choenix likewiſe contained the forty- eighth part of a 
medimnus, and was otherwiſe called HEMEROTRO- 
pulls. 

CHOERINK, in Antiquity, a kind of ſea-ſhell, with 
which the ancient Greeks uſed to give their ſuffrage, or 
vote. | 

CHOEROGRYLLUS. See Hedge-Hos. 

CHOES, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated in the month Antheſterion. . 

CHOIR, that part of a church, cathedral, &c. where the 
clergy and es, or ſingers, are placed. 

The word, according to Iſidore, is derived d coronis cir- 
cumſtantiam ; becauſe, unciently, the choriſters were dit- 
poſed round the altar to ſing; which is {till the mannec 
of building altars among the Greeks. 

The choir with us is diſtinguiſhed from the chancel, or 
ſfanuory, where the communion is celebrated: as alſo 
from the nave, or body of the church, where the peo- 
ple are placed. | 

The patron is ſaid to be obliged to repair the cheir of a 
church; and the pariſhioners the nave. 

The choir was not ſeparated from the nave, till the time 
of Conſtantine: from that time the cheir was railed in 
with a balluſtrade, with curtains drawn over, not to be 
opened till after the conſecration. 

In the twelfth century they began to incloſe the chr 
with walls; but the ancient balluſtrades have been fince 
reſtored ; out of a view to the beauty of the architectute. 
The chantor is maſter of the chorr. 


In nunneries, the choir is a large hall, adjoining to the 


body of the church, ſeparated by a grate, where the re- 
ligious ling the office. 

C101R mu/ic, muſic ſung in a chorus, as in churches. It 
is ſometimes uſed for mufica piena, canto ferme, or what 
we call plain chant, or ſong. 


others of the old Greek writers to the cernua or acerina | 
of the Latins, called by us the Aurre. This fiſh has 
been called by a great variety of names, but it is pro- 


2 a ſpecies of pearch, or PERCa, and is diſtinguiſhed 


from the others of that genus by Artedi under the name 
of the pearch with only one fin on the back, and with a 
cavernous head. 


CHOLAGOGUE, a medicine which purges the bile down- | 


Ward. ö 
The word comes from xa, bile; and ayriv, to lead, 


or dra. 


Of theſe ſome are ſimple, others compound; and both | 
the one and the other are diitinguifhed into three kinds, 


with regard to their activity; the benign, the motlerate, 
and the violent, Ba | g | 


. Of the firſt kind are, MANNA, CASSIA, roſes, tama- | 


rinds, J/cum icin, &c. © | 
Of the ſecond are SENA, RHUBARB, ALOES, & g. 
Of the third ALA, SCAMMONY, &c. ' | 


| 


CHOIROS, in 1:hthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle and | 
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or duct, called alſo d&1s communis; formed of the unidn 
of the perus bilarius, and duttus cyſticus, 

The word comes from x6an, choler 5 and Ty open, re- 
ccide, or contain. | ; 

The ehsledochus duct us, paſſing obliquely to the lower-end 
of the ducdenum, ſerves to convey the BILE from the 
LIVER to the inteſtines. Some have imagined, that it 
conveyed the bile from the liver to the Ga LL-bladder : 
but it being obſerved, that it is the duodenum, not the 
gall-bladder, that fwells, upon blowing through this duct, 
it is Evident, the bile contained therein is conveyed no— 
where elle but to the duodenitm. 

CHOLER, See BILE. 

CHOLER A MORBUS, a ſudden overflowing, or eruption 
of = BILE, or bilious matters, both upwards and down- 
wards. 

It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from the great abundance of 
bilious humours; which, being very acrimonious, velli- 
cat««the membranes of the ſtomach and inteſtines; and, 


by that means, occaſion unuſual and violent contrac- 
ions. 


Inu is very dangerous: whence the French anciently called 


it rene -galuud. 

It has its name, either from the great quantity of cher it 
evacuates; or becauſe the matter is inceſſantly expelled 
at the inteſtines, which they anciently called cho/ades. 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it generally attacks people about 
the latter end of ſummer; and proceeds, not unfre- 
quently, from ſurſeits: that the cure depends upon large 
quantities of chicken-broih, drank fo as to excite vomit- 
ing plentifully ; and that the broth is alſo to be injected 
clyiterwilc ; aſter which, he ſays, the cure is to be com- 


pleted by laudanum, given at proper intervals, and in 
proper doſes. 


'The remedy in the Indies for the chelera morbus, or man- 


dlechin, is, to keep the patient from drinking; and to burn 


the ſoles of his feet. 
The free uſe of the columbo root has been found an ex- 
cellent remedy in this diſeaſe. 

COLOBAPHIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome of the ancient Greeks to a peculiar kind of emerald 
which was inferior to many others, and was of a colour 
tending to yellow, 

It is plain that the Romans called all the green cryſtals 
found in copper-mines by the name of emeralds ; for 
they expreſs in their deſcriptions all the deſects we find 
in theſe cryſtals, ſuch as their having hairs, or ſubſtances 
like hairs, within, as alfo ſalts, and the like. | 

CHOLOMA, or CHoLos1s, fhgnifies, according to Galen, 
any diſtortion of a member, or depravation of it with re- 

ipect to motion. It is taken alſo, in a particular ſenſe, 


for halting or lameneſs of a leg, ariſing from luxation. 
CHOMER. See Corus, 


CHONDRILLA, in Botany, See Gv m-ſrccory. | 

CHONDROGLOSSUM, in Anatomy, avery ſmall muſcle 
of the tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and ſeveral other 
authors, exceedingly ſhort and narrow ; ariſing from the 
cartilaginous proceſſes of the os hyoides, and meeting in 
the middle ot the baſis of the tongue, where it is in- 
ſerted, forming an arch under it. | 
This pair of muſcles is not found in all ſubjects; whence 
ſome have queſtioned irs exiſtence. 0 

CHONDROPTERYGH, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by Artedi and Linnzus to one of the great claſſes or fa- 
milies of the fiſhes : the characters of which are, that 
the rays of the fins are not bony, but cartilaginous. 
The bones of the body of theſe fiſhes are alſo cartilagi- 
nous, and the mouth in moſt of the ſpecies is placed in 
the lower part of the body. 

The word is derived from Nodes, a cartilage, and re- 
puybav a wing or fin, Of this order are the /cate, /{ur- 

eon, lamprey, &c. 

CHONDROS, in Ancient Medical Writers, the fame as 
ALICA. 
It ſignifies alſo ſome grumous concretion, as of maſtich, 
or frankincenſe. | 
It is, beſides, the Greek word for a cartilage. 


* 


| CHONDROS YNDESMUS, in Ancient Medical H riters, 


ſignifies a cartilaginous ligament. 

The word is derived from Xordpes, a cartilage, and u- 

005, a ligament. 

CHOP- CHURCH, or CHURCH-CHOPPER, a name, or ta- 

ther nick-· name, given to parſons, who make a praclice 
of exchanging beneſices. 
Chop- church occurs in an ancient ſtatute as a lawſul trade, 
or ocoupation ; and ſome of the judges fay, it was a good 
addition. Brook holds, that it was no occupation, but 
only a thing permiſlible by law. 

CH „or CHOPINE, a French and Scotch liquid mea- 

fure, containing half their Ir. 


| CHORAGIUM, in Antiquity, 'was uſed to denote the fu- 


CHOLEDOCHUS, in Anatimy, a term applied toa canal, 


ne tal of a young uumarried woman, 
| | | Some 


CHO 


Some think it ſhould be weit &oragium, from xopn, prella, 
and ayw, duco. But Pitiſcus chooſes 1ather to derive it 
from chorus; becauſe a chorus or company of virgins al- 
ways attended ſuch funerals. 

Chor AGruUM ſignified alſo the tiring or dreſling-room be- 
longing to the ſtage ; and ſometimes was taken for the 
dreſs itſelf. | 

CHORAGUS, in 4ntiquity, he who had the ſuperintend- 
ence of the chorus, whoſe buſineſs it was to take care 
they obſerved the rules of the muſic, and performed their 
parts with decorum. 

CnorAct were likewiſe certain Athenian citizens choſen 
annually, who were obliged to be at the expence of 
players, fingers, dancers, and muſicians, as often as there 
was occalion, at the celebration of their public feſtivals. 

' CHORAIC mic, a fort of muſic proper for dancing, by 
the variety of its different motions: 

CHORAL, ſignifies any perſon that, by virtue of any of 
the orders of the clergy, was in ancient times admitted 
to (it and ſerve God in the choir. 

Dugdale, in his Hiſtory of St. Paul's Church, ſays, that 
there were with the chorus formerly ſix vicars choral be- 
longing to that church. 

CHORAL Service. See SERVICE and SINGING, 

CHORD, or Corp, primarily denotes a ſlender rope, or 
cordage. 

The word is formed of chor4a, and that from xen, a 
gut: whereof ſtrings may be made. 

Chnox p, CHoRDa, in Anatomy, a little nerve extended over 

the membrana tympani, or drum of the ear. See Ty u- 
PANUM. 
Anatomiſts are not agreed about the uſe of the cherda 
tympani : ſome ſay, it ſerves to vary and modify the found 
of the tympanum, in the ſame manner as the ſtrings, or 
braces, ſtretched over the war-drum : others will have it 
to be no more than a branch of the fifth pair. 

CrorD, CHoRDa, in Geometry, a right line connecting the 
two extremes of an arch. 

Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the 
circumference of a circle, without paſſing through the 
centre; and dividing the circle into two unequal parts, 
called ſegments. Such is the line AB, Tab. Geometry, 

» 6. | 

PE of the complement of an arch is the chord that ſub- 
tends the reſt of the arch; or ſo much as makes up the 
arch a ſemicircle. 

"The chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the cen- 
tre of the circle to the middle of the arch, as CE; and 
Has the ſame diſpoſition thereto, as the cord, or ſtring of 
a bow, has to the arrow ; which occaſioned the ancient 
geometricians to call this line the chord of the arch, and 
the other the /agitta, or arrow z the former of which 
names is ſtill continued, though the latter is diſuſed. 
What the ancients called /agitta, is now termed the 
ver ſed fine. 

Half the chord of the double arch BD, is what we now 
call the right /ine; and the exceſs of the radius beyond 
the chord! DE, the ver/ed fine. 

The chord of an angle, and the chord of its complement 
to a whole circle, are the ſame thing : the chord of fifty 
degrees is alſo the chord of 310. 

It is demonſtrated, in geometry, that the radius C E, bi- 
ſeQing the chord B A in D, does alſo biſect the arch in 
E, and is perpendicular to the chord A B, and vice verſa : 
and again, if the right line N E biſeCt the chord A B, and 
be perpendicular thereto ; that it paſſes through the cen- 
tre, and does biſect both the arch A E B, and the circle 
ANB. 


Hence we derive ſeveral uſeſul corollaries : as, 1. To di- 


vide a given arch A B into two equal parts; draw a per- 


pendicular to the middle point D of the chord A B; this 
biſects the given arch AB. | 
2. Jo deſcribe a circle, that ſhall paſs through any three 
points, A, B, C, fg. 7. From A and C deſcribe arche- 
interſecting in D and E; and alſo others, G and H, from 
C and B: draw the right lines DE and G H; the point 
of inte rſection I, is the centre of the circle to be deſcribed 
through A, B, and C. 
Demonſtration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the 
periphery of ſome circle; and therefore the lines A C 
and C B are chords : but E D is perpendicular to A C, and 
GH to BC; ED biſects AC, and GH biſects BC; 
whereof each paſſes through the centre. Now as DE 
and GH only interſeR in I; I will be the centre of a 
circle, paſling through the given points, A, C, and B. 
Hence, aſſuming three points in the periphery, or arch, 


of any circle, the centre may be found, and the given 


arch completed: hence, alſo, if three points of one pe- 
riphery do agree or coincide with three points of an- 
other; the whole peripheries agree, and therefer2 the 
Circles are equal. 


Vor. I. No 66. 
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And hence, laſtly, every triangle may be inſcribed iti 4 

circle. 

The chord sf an arch AB fig. 6.) and the radius C E, He- 
ing given; tb find the chord of the half-arch A E. From 
the ſquare of the radius C E, ſubtract the ſquare of half 
the given chord A D, the remainder is the ſquare of 
DC; from which, extrach the ſquare root; and then DC 
ſubtracted from the radius E C, leaves DE Add the 
ſquares of AD, and EQ; the ſum is the ſquare of AE: 
whence, the root being extracted, we have the chord of 
the balf-arch AE. 

CHORDS, ine of, is one of the lines of the ſeQor and plain 
{cale, See its deſcription and uſe under SECTOR and 
PLAIN SCALE. See alſo Six. 

CnoRDs, or CorDs, in My/ic, denote the ſtrings, or lines, 
by whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is excited; and 
by whoſe diviſions the (everal degrees of tare are deter- 
mined, They are called cords, or chords. from the Greek 
epd, a name which the phyſicians give to the inteſtines ; 
in regard the ſtrings of muſical inſtiuments are ordinarily 
made of guts: though others are made of braſs or iron 
wire; as thoſe of ſpinets, harplichords, &c. 

Chords of gold wire, in harplichords, yield a ſound almoſt 
twice as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs: chords, or ſtrings, of 
ſteel, yield a feebler found than thole of braſs; as being 
both leſs heavy, and leſs ductile. 

Mr. Perrault obſerves, that of late they have invented a 
way of changing the ch 4s, to render the found ſtionget, 
without altering the tone, 

The ſixth chord of baſs-viols, and the tenth of large the- 
orbos, conſiſt of fifty threads, or guts: there are ſome of 
them a hundred feet long twiſted and polithed with equi- 
ſeram, or horſe-tail. 

CnoRvs, for the diviſion of, ſe as to conſtitute any given in- 
terval, the rules are as follow: 1. 75 en ſuch part of a 
chord A B, as ſhall conſtitute any concord, v. g. a filth, or 
any other interval, with the whole. 


Divide A B into as many parts, as the greateſt number of 
the interval has units; v. g. the 


fifth being 2 : 3, the line is di- C 
vided into 3. Of theſe take as A—|———} 
many of the leſſer number, v. g. I 2 3 


2=AC; then is AC the part 


ſought: that is, two lines, whoſe length are to each 
other as AB to A ©, make a ſiſth. 
Hence, if it be required to find feveral different ſections 
of the line AB, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8ve, fifth, and 34 g. 
reduce the given ratios 1: 2, 2: 3, and 4: 5, to one 
fundamental; the ſeries become 33: 24, 20, 15. The 
fundamental is 30, and the ſections ſought are 24, the 
third g; 20 the fiſth; and 15, the octave. 
2. To find ſeveral jeflions of a line A B, that from the lea, 
gradually to the whole, all contain a give jeries of inter- 
dals in any given order; viz. ſo that the leaſt to the next 
reater contains a third g; that to the next greater, a 
fifth; and that to the whole, an octave. | 
Reduce the three ratios 4: 5, 2: 3, 1: 2, to one ſeries; 
hence we have 8:10:15; 


30 : divide the line into the 8 10 15 30 
number of parts of the  A_—_|-|—;} 
greateſt extreme of the ſe- CD: E 


ries; viz. 30. we have the 

ſections ſought at the points of diviſion, anſwering to the 
ſeveral numbers of the ſeries, viz. at the points C, D, 
and E; fo that AC to A Dis a third, ADto AE a fifth, 
and AE to A B oQtare. 

3. To divide a line AB into two parts, to contain betwwi xt 
them any interval, v. g. a fourth, 

Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the in- 
terval, v.g. 3: 4; and the 
line divided into as many 
parts as the ſum contains, v. 
g· 75 taken to any of the gi- 
ven numbers, v. g. 4, or C, 
gives the thing tought. 

4. For the harmonical diviſion of CHoRDs. To find two 
fſefions of a line, which with the whole Mall be in har ma- 
nical proportion, with regard to their quantity. 

Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 3, 
4, ©; and divide the whole line into as many parts as the 
greateſt of theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the 
points of diviſion anſwering to the other two numbers, 
v. g. 3 and 4, you have the ſections ſought, 

5. To find two ſections of a line, which together with the 
whole ſhall be harmonical, with reſpef to quality, or tune. 
Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 
2, 3, and 8, and divide the line by the greateſt; the 
points of diviſion anſwering to the other two, give the fec- 
tions ſought. | | 

6. To divide a CHoRD AB, in the meſt /irnple manner, % 
as to exhibit all the ori xinal concords. 


90 Divide 


+ 7 
Al|——|—|—|—|} 
C 
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Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and ſubdivide 
the part CB into equal parts 

at D; and again, the part CEN 

CD into two equal parts at A————|-|—|—Þ 
E. Here AC to AB is an | 

oftave; ACto AD a fifth, A D to ABafourth; AC 
to AE a third g; A E to AD a third 1; AE to EB a 
ſixth g; and A E to A B a ſixth /. Malcolm's Treat. of 
Muſic, ch. 6. ſect. 1, 2, 3. 

To find the number of vibrations made by a mufical chord 
or ſtring, in a given time, its weight, length, and ten- 
ſon being given. Let N repreſent the weight of the 
cherd; L its length; P the tenſion, or weight equivalent 
to it, by which the chord is extended; and D the length 
of a given pendulum; p the circumference of a circle, 
the diameter of which is 1 : then will the number of vi- 
brations made by the given chord, while the pendulum 


vibrates once, be expreſſed by p If we take 


I. N' 
L for the number of inches and decimals contained in 
the length of the chord, and the proportion of the ten- 
ſion to the weight of the chord as x to 1, then will the 
number of vibrations of the chord in one ſecond be 
= 2. Ba 27 N Wbere a S decotes the proportion of 
the circumference to the diameter of the circle ; and 39.2 
the length of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds, in inches 
and decimals of an inch, Engliſh meaſure. This lait ex- 
preſſion coincides with Mr. Euler's rule, only we here 
expreſs in Engliſh what he gives in Rhinland meaſure. 
To illuſtrate this rule by an example: ſuppoſe the length 
of the chord to be 18.7 inches, its weight 6] grains, and 
the tenſion ot weight extending this cherd to be 8/4. troy, 
46080 


0.2 
The number of vibrations therefore by the rule 


or 46080 grains, Then L=18.7, and » 


7432. 
. 355 39. 2&K 7422 
will be — 
113 18.7 


Increm. Prop. 23. 'Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 6, 7. 
See alſo Mac Laurin's Fluxions, ſect. 929. 


= 302. Taylor's Method. 


I. TW 
3 
CSV. Where L is the logarithm of the ratio of a pen- 
dulum, vibrating ſeconds, to the length of the given 
ſtring; W the logarithm of the ratio of the tenſion to 
the weight of the ſtring; C the logarithm of the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter, or 0.497 1 500; 
and laſtly, V==logarithm of the required number of vi- 
brations in one ſecond. In every chord, the number of 


By logarithms the rule may be thus expreſſed, 


— . „ . n . 
vibrations in a given time wilt be as £7 4 that is, 


the ſquare root of the extending weight divided by the 
weight of the chord, and its length. If therefore chords 
be of the ſame length, their vibrations in a given time 
will be as the ſquare roots of the extending weights, di- 
vided by the weights of the chords. If chords be equal in 
length and weight, their vibrations will be as the ſquare 
roots of their lengths, multiplied by their weight : that 
is, reciprocally as the lengths of the chords, becauſe the 
weights of the chords will in this caſe be proportional to 
their lengths. Euler, ibid. p. 7. Sec alſo Smith's Har- 
monies, prop. 23 and 24. | 

Mr. Euler informs us, that he found the chord, making 
392 vibrations in a ſecond, to be at uniſon with the key 
called a in inſtruments, that is, an octave and ſixth ma- 
jor above the loweſt C in our harpſichords or violon- 
cellos. Conſequently the note C, being to a as 3 to 10, 
will make 118 vibrations in one ſecond. And the higheſt 
C, or c“, as Mr. Euler calls it, being four octaves above 
the loweſt c, will vibrate 1888 times in one ſecond of 
time. Mr. Euler ſuppoſes the limits of the human ear 
to be, with teſpect to gravity, two octaves lower than 
C; and with reſpect to acuteneſs, two octaves higher 
than c“. See INTERVAL and VIBRATION. 

CrorD is ſometimes alſo uſed for accord. Thus we ſay 
the common chords to ſuch a baſs note, meaning its third, 
fifth, and octave. 

CHoRD is alſo uſed in Muſic, for the note or ſtring to be 
touched, or ſounded ; in which ſenſe it is applicable to 
all the intervals of muſic. 

CHORDAPSUS, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſtines, 
otherwiſe called volvulus, the iliac paſſion, and miſerere 
mei: though others make it a diſtinct ſpecies of the mi- 

erere- 

The word comes from xop3n, gut; and ar7w, neo, 1 
knot, or tye. 

Galen detines it, a tumidity, or inflation of the ſmall in- 
teſtines, which makes them appear fed, and ſtretched 
like a chord. Archigenes makes it a kind of miſerere; con- 
ſiſting in a tumor in a certain place of the ſmall inteſ- 
tives, which ſinks in, and gives way to the hand, when | 
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preſſed : he adds, that it is exceedingly dangerous, aud 
ordinarily kills in three or four hours, unleſs it comes to 
ſuppuration; which, however, does not remove all the 
danger. 

It is probable, however, that the chordapſus is, in reality, 
nothing elſe but the miſerere not well underſtood, Celſus 
8 us, that in his time they were eſteemed the ſame 
l mg. 

CHORDEE, in Medicine, an inflammation and contraction 
of the 7r exum, and under part of the penis; fo as to ten- 
der erection painful. 

It happens in gonorrheas, and is generally proportional to 
the degree of the virus received ; ſo that in virulent go- 
norrheas, it is uſually a very troubleſome ſymptom. 

It proceeds from the acrimony of the matter which runs 
from the urethra, irritating the under-part of the penis; 
by which it is, as it were, tied or held forcibly down. 
wards in erection, eſpecially its frexum, Dr. Ruther- 
ford of Edinburgh, in his Clinical Lectures, attributes 
it to the inflammation and ſwelling of the corpus caverno- 
ſum urethræ. When the acrimony is conſiderable, it ſome- 
times gives rife to unnatural erections, or the ſymptom 
called a priapiſm. | 

If the chordee be violent, or does not decreaſe proportion- 
ally to the other ſymptoms in goancrr»&as, an emetic of 
turbith mineral is uſually given with ſucceſs; it cauſing a 
revulſion from the part. 

Though women have no glans or fr enum to be affected 
with the ſharp running, yet the ſphincter of the vagina, 
clitoris, and lips themſelves, are inflamed after the ſama 
manner; and therefore the method of their cure muſt be 
the ſame ; which is by ſuch medicines as allay the preſſ- 
ing inflammation, and ſecure the parts againſt their be- 
ing corroded by the ſharpneſs of the corruption. 

CHOREA aui iti, in Medicine. See Vitus's Dance. 

CHOREPISCOPUS, an officer in the ancient church, 
about whoſe function the learned are extremely divided, 
The word comes from xwpo;y a region, or little country, 
and s7ioxoTo5z a hoh, or oe er. 

The chorepiſcopi were ſuffragan or local biſhops, holding 
a middle rank between biſhops and preſbytets, and dele- 
gated to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction within certain 
diſtricts, when the boundaries of particular churches, 
over which ſeparate biſhops preſided, were conliderably 
enlarged. 

It is not certain when this office was firſt introduced: 
ſome trace it to the cloſe of the firſt century; others tell 
us, that chorepi/copi were not known in the Eaſt till the 
beginning of the fourth century; and in the Weſt, about 
the year 439. They ceaſed, both in the Eaſt and Weſt, 
in the tenth century. 

CHOREPISCOPUS is alſo the name of a dignity ſlill ſubſiſting 
in ſome cathedrals, particularly in Germany; ſignifying 
the ſame with chori epi/copus, or biſhop of the choir. 
The word in this ſenſe, does not come from xwpog, place, 
but xopos, choir, &c. 

In the church of Cologne, &c. che firſt chanter is called 
chorepiſcopus. | | 

CHOREUS, a foot in the ancient poetry, more commonly 
called troche@us, or TROCHEE. 

CHORIAMBUS, in the Latin Poetry, a foot compounded 


of a chor eus, or trochæus, and an iambus. 


It conſiſts of four ſyllables ; of which the firſt and laſt 
are long, and the two middle ones ſhort : as fil1o/um. 

CHORION, the extecior membrane which inveſts the et 
in the womb. 

The word comes from the Greek xwpeir, capere, to con- 
tain. 

It is very thick and ſtrong ; on the inſide, where it joins 
another membrane, called amnios, very ſmooth z3 but 
rough and uneven withoutſide; interſperſed with a great 
number of veſſels, and faſtened to the matrix, or womb, 
by means of the placenta, which adheres very cloſely 
to it, 

'This membrane is found in all animals, 

The chor:on, with the amnios and placenta, make what we 
call the $ECUNDINE, or aſter-birth. 

CHORIST, or CHoR15TER, a chanter or finger in the 
choir. 

CHORIZANTES, the name of a ſect in Germany, ann. 
1374, ſaid to be demoniacs that aſſembled in ſtreets and 
churches, 

We may ſuppoſe their enemies called them demoniacs. 
Du-Cange does not mention any of their tenets. 

CHORO favgrite, in the Italian Muſic, a chorus, in which 
are employed the belt voices and inftruments to ſing the 
recitatives, play the ritornellos, &c. It is otherwits 

called the little chorus, or choro recitante. i 

CHoRo /pezzato, in the Italian Muſic, a compoſition of 
two, three, or more choruſſes. It is often met with in- 
ſtead of tutti or da capella, which mean the grand cho- 
rus» A doi, a tre, a quatro chori, is for two, three, or 
four choruſſes. When after the name of a part we find 

| primo, 
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Fimo, 10 choro, we muſt underſtand that it is to be played 
in the firſt chorus; if 29, II do, or ſeconds choro, the part 
mult be ſüng or played in the ſecond chorus. And con- 
ſequently it ſhews, that the compoſition is for eight voices 

or different parts. 

CHOROBATES, a kind of water- level, uſed among the 
ancients ; compoſed of a double ſquare, in form of a T, 
deſcribed by Vitruvius. 

The word comes from xopstaray, 19 over-run @ country. 

'CHOROGR APHY, the art of making a MAr, or deſcrip- 

tion of ſome country or province. 
The word comes from xwpog, region, and ago, I deſcribe. 
Chorography is diſtinguiſhed from GzoGR aPHY, as the 
deſcription of a particular country is from that of the 
whole carth. And from topography, as the deſcription 
of the fame country is from that of a ſingle place, town, 
or diſtrict in it. 

CHOROIDES, or CHoroEiDEs, in Anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to ſeveral parts of the body ; bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to the chorion. 

The word is formed from y optov, chorion, and eidog, like- 
neſSs 

8 is particularly uſed for the inner membrane 
which immediately inveſts the brain; ſo called as being 
intermingled with a great number of blood-veſſels, like 
the chorion ; but more uſually denominated the pi mater, 
or MENINX tennis. 

Plexus, or Lacis CHoRoIDES, is a knot of veins and arte- 
ries in the anterior ventricle of the brain, woven out of 
the branches of the carotid. 

CHoRoOIDES is alſo applied to the inner, and poſterior tu- 
nic of the eye, immediately under the ſclerotica. 

It is ſoft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave ſur- 
face, is very ſmooth and poliſhed. Ir has its name from 
its being interſperſed with veſſels. Its anterior part is 
called the uvea ; or rather the iris, as the internal ſurface 
is called the Ruyſchian coat. 

Next under the choroides is the retina. Ruyſch, indeed, 
ſays, he has found another tunic between the c/9rordes 
and retina ; and denominates it from himſelf, tunica Ruyſ- 
chiana. He adds, that it grows ſo firmly to the choroides, 
that it is over-looked in the common diſſections. 

But Verheyen, though he found the choroides of a bird di- 
viſible into two membranes, could never ſeparate thoſe 
of the human eyes; and therefore he thinks there needed 
not any new name. The choroides is, for the molt part, 


black in men z though it appears often, as M. Pecquet | 


has obſerved, in very different ſhades; in lions, camels, 
bears, ſheep, cattle, dogs, cats, and moſt fiſhes, it is of 
a ſhining colour, like the brilliance of ſilvet, or the luſtre 
of oriental pearl; and makes, what naturaliſts call the 
tapis, or colour of the eye. ; 
M. Mariotte maintains, that viſion is performed rather in 
the choroides than the retina; in which he agrees with 
Bar, Torinus, and is ſeconded by M. Mery ; but molt 
other authors are of a different ſentiment. 
He was led to this hypotheſis by obſerving that part of 
the retina, at the inſertion of the optic nerve, is inſen- 
ſible to the impreſſion of light, and that in this part the 
choroides is wanting. | 
He was confirmed in opinion, that the retina could not 
be the ſeat of viſion, becauſe of its tranſparency ; though 
M. Pecquet obſcrves in reply, that it is very imperfectly 
tranſparent, only reſembling oiled paper. He urges like- 
wiſe the greater ſenſibility of the choroides than that of 
the retina, as is evident by the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of the iris, which is a continuation of the 
choroides, in light and ſhade. 
It has been replied, that ſome creatures, ſuch as the por- 
cupine and ſea-calf, have the optic nerves inſerted into 
the axis of their eyes. This fact, according to Dr. Por- 
terfield, overturns Mariotie's hypotheſis of the chorozdes 
being the principal and immediate organ of fight. 
Mr, Le Cat ſtrenuouſly defends Mariotte's opinion, that 
the choroid coat, which is the production of the pia mater, 
and not the retina, is the immediate organ of viſion. 
The retina, according to him, is to the choro:d what the 
epidermis is to the ſkin z receiving the impreſſion of light, 
and preparing it for its proper organ. Mr. Michell has 
likewiſe urged ſome farther conſiderations in favour of 
the choroides as the proper ſeat of viſion, deduced from 
its greater ſenſibility, and from the variety of its colours 
in different animals, according to their ſituatton and ne- 
ceſſiiy. He adds, that the choroides is in no caſe tranſ- 
arent, and has no teflecting ſurface *. it, and that 
t is better formed as an organ of diſtin 
retina, M. de la Hire has advanced another hypotheſis; 
alleging, that the choroides receives the impreſlions of 
images, in order to trauſmit them to the retina. Againſt 
which hypotbelis, Mr. Michell objects, that the impul- 
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mull be fainter, and that it is more natural to ſuppole, 
thar the impreſſion firſt made upon the ch des ſhould be 


viſion than the 
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conveyed to the brain by its own proper nerves. Prieſt- 
ley's Hiſtory of Viſion, chap. ii. p. 189, &c. See 
V1$10N, 

It had been long obſerved that the choroides in men is 
black; but no obſervation had been made on the change 
it ſuffers by age, before M. Petit, who perceived that it 
appears quite brown under the retina in children, and 
grows conſiderably brighter as they advance in age. 

CHORUS, in Dramatic Peetry, one, or more perſons, pre- 
lent on the ſtage during the repreſentation, aud ſuppoſed 

to be by-itanders thereto, without any particular ſhare or 
intereſt in the action. 
Tragedy, in its 6rigin, M. Dacier obſerves, was no more 
than a ſingle chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and with- 
out any other actors; ſinging dithyrambics, or hymns, 
in honour of Bacchus, Theſpis, to relieve the chorus, 
added an actor, who rehearſed the adventures of ſome of 
their heroes. Æſchylus, finding a ſingle perſon too dry 
an entertainment, added a ſecond ; and at the ſame time 
greatly reduced the ſinging of the chorus, to make more 
room for the recitation. 
Every thing introduced between the four ſongs of the 
chorus, they called by the term epiſode; and thoſe four 
ſongs made the four intervals, or acts of the piece. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, choſe tecita- 
tives, or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as 
acceſſory parts, to give the chorus a breathing time, be- 
came now the principal parts of the performance : and 
whereas, before, they were taken from various ſubjects, 
they were now all drawn from one and the ſame. 
The chorus, by degrees, became inſerted and incorporated 
into the action, to which at firſt it was only intended as 
an addition or ornament. Sometimes the chorus was to 
ſpeak, and then their chief, whom they called Coryphe- 
1, {poke in behalf of all the reſt : the ſinging was per- 
formed by the whole company; ſo that when the Co- 
_ ſtruck into a ſong, the chorus immediately joined 
im. 
Bendes the four ſongs, which made the diviſion of the 
piece, and which were managed by the chorus, the chorus 
ſometimes alſo joined the actors in the cobrſe of the re- 
preſentation, with their plaints and lamentations ; on oc- 
caſion of any unhappy accidents that befel them. 
But the proper function of the chorus, when tragedy was 
formed, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, 
was to ſhew the intervals of the acts: while the actors 
were behind the ſcenes, the chorus engaged the ſpecta- 
tors; their ſongs chiefly turned on what was juſt exhi- 
bited 3 and were not to contain any thing but what was 
ſuited to the ſubject, and had a natural connexion with 
it: ſo that the chorus concurred with the actors for ad- 
vancing the action. 
It is a fault obſerved in Euripides's tragedies, that his 
choruſes are detached from the action, and not taken from 
the ſame ſubject. There were ſome other poets, who, 
to ſave the pains of compoſing choruſes, and adapting them 
to the piece, contented themſelves with inventing ſongs, 
which had no relation at all to the action. "Theſe fo- 
reign choruſes were the leſs pardonable, as the chorus was 
eſteemed to act a part in the piece: and to repreſent the 
ſpectators, who were looked on as intereſted therein; in- 
lomuch that the chorus was not always to be mute, even 
in the cuurte of the acts. In the modern tragedies the 
chorus is laid aſide, and the muſic ſupplies its place. 
That which occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of the chorus was 
its being incompatible with certain complots, and ſecret 
deliberations of the actors. For it is in no-wiſe proba- 
ble, that ſuch machinations ſhould be carried on in the 
eyes of perſons intereſted in the action. As the chorus, 
therefore, never went off the ſtage, there ſeemed a ne- 
cellity of laying it aſide, to give the greater probability to 
thote kinds of intrigues, which require fecrecy. | 
M. Dacier obſerves, there was a chorus, or grex, alſo in 
the ancient comedy : but this too is ſuppreſſed in the 
new: chiefly becauſe it was made uſe of to reprove vices, 
by attacking particular perſons. 
The chorus in comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle 
perſon, who ſpoke in the ancient compoſures for the 
ſtage ; the poets, by degrees, added to him another; then 
two, afterwards three, and at laſt more: ſo that the moſt 
ancient comedies had nothing but the chorus, and were 
only ſo many lectures of virtue. 

CHORUS, to give the, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe a 
dramatic piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its 
repreſentation. 

The perſon who did this was called choragus. At Athens, 


the office of choragus was impoſed on the arc/hon z and at 
Rome on the ædiles. 


CHORUS is likewiſe uſed in muſic, where, at certain periods 


of a ſong, the whole company are to join the fager in 
repeating certain couplets, verſes, or clauſes. 
This word, in Law, is uſed in various 
circumſtanges, aud with various epithsts ; as, 
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Chor in adtien, is not any thing corporeal, but only a 
right, v. gr. an annuity, obligation, covenant, &c. 
Choſe in action, may alſo be called choſe in ſuſpenſe, as bav- 
ing no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſeſ- 
ſion : þeing a thing, as it is expreſſed, rather in potentia 


than in 45 

No choſe in action could, by the ancient common law, be 
transferred or aſſigned; but this is now allowed; and the 
form of doing it is in the nature of a declaration of truſt, 
and an agreement to permit the aſſignee to make uſe of 
the name of the aſſignor, in order to recover the poſſeſ- 
fion : and when a debt or bond is aſſigned over, it mult 
{till be ſued in the original creditor's name. | 

hv ty local, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. gr. a 
mill, | 

CHOSE tranſitory, ſomething moveable, and which may be 
tranſported from place to place. 

CHOUAN, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſmall 
ſced, called by ſome alſo carmine ſeed. It is a very light 
and chaffy feed, in a great meaſure reſembling worm- 
ſeed, of an acid taſte, and a yellowiſh green colour, but 
is larger than worm-ſeed. It is brought into Evrope from 
Turky, and many parts of the Eaft, and the choice ſhould 
be made of ſuch as is largeſt, cleaneſt, of the greenelt 
colour, and leaſt marked with ſpecks or holes. It is not uſed 
in medicine, but is of ſome value among the people who 
make CARMINE for the painters. It is called fantoninum 
viride, or the green worm-ſeed, in our catalogues of the 
Materia Medica, but is unknown in the ſhops. Lemery. 

CHOUGH Coracias, in Zoology. See CORACIAS. 

CHOUS, in the Eaftern Military Orders, the title of the 
meſlengers of the divan of janiſaries. There are ſeveral 
degrees of honour in this poſt. When a perſon is firſt 
advanced to it, he is called a cuchuct, or little chorus ; at- 
ter this he is advanced to be the alley cheus, that is, the 
meſſenger of the ceremonies; and from this, having 
paſſed through the office of pctelma, or procurator of the 
effects of the body, he is advanced to be the bas c. 

CHOUX, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the French 
to a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh of the cordiform or bucardiumkind. 

Fabius Columna has elegantly deſcribed it, and Liſter 
has given a figure of it twice over, in two different parts 
of his book. There is another ſpecies leſs elegant, and 
wanting the hollowed ribs, See Cokbirokuis. 

CHOWDER-Beer, a provincial phraſe of Devonſhire, de- 
noting a cheap and eaſy prepared drink, highly com- 
mended for preventing the ſcurvy in long voyages, or 
for the cure of it where it may have been contracted, It 
is prepared in the following manner : take twelve gal 
Jons of water, in which put three pounds and a half of 
black ſpruce ; boil it for three hours, and having taken 

out the hr or ſpruce, mix with the liquor ſeven pounds 
of melaſſes, and jult boil it up; ſtrain it through a ſieve, 

and, when milk warm, put to it about four ſpoonfuls of 
yeaſt to work it, In two or three days ſtop the bung of 
the caſk, and in five or fix days, when fine, bottle it for 
drinking. 'Two gallons of melaſſes are ſufficient for an 
hogſhead of liquor; but if melaſſes cannot be procured, 
treacle or coaric ſugar will anſwer the purpoſe. 

CHRABRATE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
writers of the middle ages to a pellucid ſtone, ſaid to 
have great virtues againſt diſorders of the liver and ſpleen, 
and many other imaginary qualities. It appears by their 
deſcriptions to have been no other than the common peb- 
ble cryſtal. 

CHREMPS, in 7chthyology, a name given by the eldeſt Greek 
writers to the filh ſince called chromis. It is a ſpecies of 
the /parz, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
me ſparus with the fecond ray of the bs 

ong. 

CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring in Myiters of the 
A7:i4dle Age, and expreſling a cuſtom of thoſe times, but 
its ſigniſication is doubtſul. It is mentioned in Lege Sa- 
lica, Tit. 61. which ſays, he who kills a man, and hath 
not wherewithal to ſatisfy the law, or pay the fine, makes 
oath that he has delivered up every thing he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of; the truth of which muſt be confirmed by the 
oaths of twelve other perſons. Then he invites his next 
relations by the father's (ide to pay off the remainder of 
the fine, having firſt made over to them all his effects 
by the following ceremony. He goes into his houſe, 
and taking in his hand a ſmall quantity of duſt from 
each of the four corners, he returus to the door, and 
with his face inward throws the duſt with his left hand 
over his ſhoulders upon his neareſt of kin. Which done, 
he ſtrips to his ſhirt ; and coming out with a pole in his 
hand jumps over the hedge. His relations, whether 
one or ſeveral, are upon this obliged to pay off the com- 
polition for the murder. And if theſe (or any one of 
them) are not able to pay, iterum ſuper illum chrenecruda 
qui pauperior /, jattat, & ille totam legem eomponat. 
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_ Whence it appears, that chrenecruda juctare, is the fame 
with throwing the duſt, gathered from the four corners 
of the houſe, Goldaſtus and Spelman tranſlate it vir;. 
dem het ham, green-grafſs, from the German grun traut, or 
from the Dutch green, green, and gruid, graſs. Wende- 
linus is of a contrary opinion, who thinks that by this 
word denotari purificationts apprebationem, from chrein, 
pure, chaſte, clean, and teuren, to prove; fo that it muſt 
refer to the oaths of the twelve jurors. Be this as it 
will, king Childebert reformed this law by a decree, chap, 
15. both becauſe it favoured of pagan ceremonies, and 
becauſe ſeveral perſons were thereby obliged to make over 
all their effects: De chrenecruda lex quam paganorum 
tempore obſervabant, deinceps nunguam walcat, quia per 
ipfam cecidit multorum poteſtas. 

CHRISM, from xpw, 1 ancint, oil conſecrated by the bi- 
ſhop, and uſed in che Romiſh and Greek churches, in the 
adminiſtration of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, and 
extreme unction, which is prepared on holy Thurſday 
with much ceremony. In Spain, it was anciently the 
cuſtom for the biſhop to take one third of a fol for the 
chriſm diſtributed to each church, on acc6unt of the bal. 
ſam that entered its compoſition. 

Du-Cange obſerves, there are two kinds of chriſm; the 
one prepared of oil of balſam, uſed in baptiſm, confir- 
mation, and ordination ; the other of oil alone, conſe- 
crated by the biſhop, uſed anciently for the catechumens, 
and ſtill in extreme unction. | 

The Maronites, before their reconciliation with Rome, 
beſides oil of balſam, uſed mvuik, ſaffron, cinnamon, 
roſes, white fraokincenſe, and ſeveral other drugs men- 
tioned by Rynaldus, in 1541, with the doſes of each, 
The Jeſuit Dandini, who went to mount Libanus in qua- 
lity of the pope's nuncio, ordained, in a {ſynod held there 
in 1596, that chern for the future, ſhould be made only 
of two ingredients, oil and balſam; the one repreſent- 
ing the human nature of Jefus Chriſt, the other his di- 
vine nature. 

The action of impoſing the chin, is called chr i/mation - 
this the generality of the Romith divines hold to be the 
next matter of the ſacrament of confirmation. 

The chri/mation in baptiſm is performed by the prieſt ; 
that in confirmation by the bithop ;; that in ordination, 
&c. is more uſually {tiled un#7-9n. 

Cunts u pence, CHRISMATIS denarii, or CHRISMALES de- 
narit, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop by the pariſh- 
clergy, for their chin, conſecraied at Ealter lor the en- 
ſuing year: this was afterwards condemned as 6mo- 
niacal. 

CHRISOM, CRRISMAL , was ancient] 
piece of linen laid over the child's ö 
baptized. f 
Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in 
the month are, called chy//oms.—The time between the 
child's birth and baptiſm, was alſo called chr:/omus. 

CHRIST, an appellation ſynonymous with Mess14a1, 
uſually added to Jeſus: and, together therewith, deno- 
minating the Saviour of the world. 

'The word xp; lignified anointed, from yp, inungo, Y 
ansgint. 

Sometimes the word Chriſt is uſed ſingly, by way of an- 
tonomaſis, to denote a perſon ſent from God, as an anoint- 
ed prophet, king, or prieſt. 

Cnr1isT, Order of, a military order, founded in 1318, by 

Dionyſius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles 
againſt the Moors. | 
Pope John XXII. confirmed it in 1320, and appointed 
the knights the rule of St. Bennet. Alexander VI. per- 
mitted them to marry. The order became afterwards in- 
ſenſibly reunited to the crown of Portugal; and the king 
took upon him the adminiſtration of it. 
The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal croſs, 
charged wiih another croſs argent, They had their re- 
ſidence, at firſt, at Caſtromarin ; afterwards they re- 
moved to the city of Thomar, as being nearer to the 
Moors of Andaluſia and Eſtramadura. ; 

Cnni1sT is alſo the name of a military order in Livonia, in- 
ſtituted in 1205, by Albert biſhop of Riga. The end of 
their inſtitution was to defend the new Chriſtians who 
were ſucceſſively converted in Livonia, but were peric- 
cuted by the heathens. = : 
They wore on their cloaks a ſword with a croſs over ts 
whence they were alſo denominated Brothers of the ſu'91 

CurisT-thorn, in Botany, Paliurus. See Chri/t-1 HORN» 

CHRISTENING, See BayT1$M. 

CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to CHRIST. 

The king of France bears the title, or ſurname, of the 
moſt Chriſtian king. The French antiquaries trace the 
origin of the appellation up to Gregory the Great; who, 
writing a letter to Chacles Martel, occaſionally gave him 
that title, which his ſucceſſors have. ſince. retained. | 
Lambecius, 
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Lambecivs, in the third tome of his Catalogue of the 
emperor's library, holds, that the quality of mo/? Chriſtian 
was not aſcribed to the ancient French kings, Louis le 
Debonair, &c. as kings of France, but as emperors of 
Germany : but the French hiſtorians endeavour to refute 
this plea. 

Cynisrian Church, See CRBURCH. 

CarisTiAn Court. See CourT Chriſtian. 

Custsrlax Name, that given at baptiſm. See NAME. 

CHRISTIAN Religion, or CHRISTIANITY, that inſtituted by 
Jeſus Chriſt, comprehending doctrines of faith, and rules 
of practice, all of which are contained in the New Teſ- 
tament, and are deſigned to recover mankind from ig- 
norance and vice, from guilt and death, to true know- 
lege and virtue, to the divine favour, and everlaſting life. 
Its aptitude to this end, its conformity to reaſon, and to 
the ſtate of man, the ſublimity and excellence of its doc- 
trines, the equally venerable and lovely character of its 
author, the purity of its precepts, its benign tendency and 
ſalutary effects, concur, with the external evidence of 
PROPHECY and MIRACLES, to eſtabliſh its divine origin 
and truth, 

Cunts rA is peculiarly and abſolutely uſed for a perſon 
who believes in Chriſt, and is baptiſed in his name. 
The name Chri/tian was firſt given at Antioch, in the 
year 42, to ſuch as believed in Chriſt, as we read in the 
Acts: till that time they were called 4/ciples. 

CHRISTIANS of St. John, a corrupt ſect of Chriſtians, very 
numerous in Baſſora, and the neighbouring towns. 
They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where 
St. John baptized : and it was thence they had their 
name, But after the Mahometans became maſters of Pa- 
leſtine, they retired into Meſopotamia and Chaldea. 
They hold an aniverſary feaſt of five days; during which, 
they all go to their biſhops, who baptize them with the 
baptiſm of St. John; their baptiſm is always performed 
in rivers, and that only on Sundays. 
'They have no notion of the third perſon of the Trinity ; 
nor have they any canonical books, but ſeveral which are 
full of charms, &c. Their biſhopricks deſcend by in- 
heritance, as our eſtates do; though they have the ce- 
remony of an election. There is no ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the origin or principles of this ſect. See 
SABT ANS. 

CHRISTIANS of St. Thomas, or San Thoma, a ſect of anci- 

ent Chriſtians found in the Eaſt Indies, when the Europe- 
ans touched at the port of Calicut z who pretend to be de 
ſcended from thoſe St. Thomas converted in the Eaſt In- 
dies; whence the name. 
The natives call them, by way of contempt, Nazarenes ; 
their more honourable appellation is Mappuleymar. Sce 
THOMAANS. 
Some learned men in Europe ſay, it was not St. Thomas 
the apoſtle that converted that country, but another St. 
Thomas: others ſay, it was a Neſtorian merchant, called 
Thomas. Itis certain they are Neſtorians, and have been 
ſo a long time; inſomuch that Chri/tians of St. Thomas 
now paſſes for the name of a ſect, 
They have a patriarch, who reſides at Moſul. The pope 
has made ſeveral attempts to reduce them under his obe- 
dience, but to no purpoſe. 

CHRISTMAS, the feaſt of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. 
It appears from St. Chryſoſtom, that in the primitive 
times, Chri/tmas and Epiphany were celebrated at one and 
the ſame feaſt : that father obſerves, it was but of a lit- 
tle while that Chri//mas had been celebrated at Antioch 


| 


on the twenty-fifth of December, as a diſtinct feaſt ; and 


that the uſe thereof came from the Weſt. 'The Arme- 
nians made but one fea(t of them, as low as the twelfth 
century. 

It is commonly maintained, that pope Teleſphorus was 
the firſt who ordered the feaſt of the Nativity to be held 
on the twenty-fifth of December. John, archbiſhop of 
Nice, in an epiſtle upon this ſubject, relates that at the 
inſtance of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem, pope Julius procured 
a ſtrict enquiry to be made into the day of our Saviour's 
nativity, which being found to be on the twenty-ftrh 
of December, they began thenceforth to celebrate the 
fealt on that day. However, the preciſe day, or even the 
month, in which our Saviour was born, is extremely un- 
certain. Some, as Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, 
afixed it to the twenty -fiſth of the month Pachon, cor- 
reiponding to the fixteemth of May. But there are ſome 
circumſtances which ſhould rather lead us to conclude, 
that he was born in autumn ; as this was, in every re- 
ſpect, the molt proper ſeaſon of the year for a general 
atleflment, which took place at the birth of Chritt, aud 


which required perſonal attendance; and as there were 


ſhepherds watching their flocks by night at the time when 
Chriit was born; and therefore it is probable, that the 


zra of the Nativity was either in Septembec or October, | 


A. U. 748 or 749, See EeOCcHas, 
Vol. 8 Ne 07. 
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CrurISTMAs Roſe. See HEL LEBORF, : 

CHRISTOGENON, from Xros, Chrift, and yep, 7 
am born; in the Greek Church, a fall of ſorty days, imme- 
diately preceding the ſuppoſed time of Chrilt's nativity. 


CHRISTOLYTI, a ſcct mentioned by Damaſcenus ; ſo 


called, becauſe they maintained that Chrift deſcended in- 
to hell, body and ſonlz an?! that he left both thete; at- 
cending to heaven with his divinity alone. 
The words come from Xi, Clri/t, and u, I difſelie. 
CHRISTOMACHI, XNpriropaxn, in Church Hiftcry, a de- 
ſignation given to all ſorts of heretics who deny the di- 
vinity of our Saviour, or hold heteredox opinions con- 
cerning his incarnation. 
The word comes from the Greek Xi, Chrift, and na- 
X%a tr, I fight or oppoſe. 
CHRIS TOPHORIANA, called by ſome ad. See HERB 
Chriſtopher. 


CHRIS OFPHORUS pi/cis, a name by which ſome have 
called the fabey, or as we call it the dorec; or jaune DO- 
REF, the gilded fiſh. 


CHROZE, in the Mufic of the Ancienti, See Colous, 
GENUs, and SPECIES, 

CHROASTACES, in Nature! Hiſtory, a genus of pellucid 
gems, comprehending all thoſe of variable colours, as 
viewed in different lights; of which kind are the opal 
and the ASTERIA, or the cat! oculus. 

CHROMA, in the Botanical J/ritings of the Ancients, a word 
uſed to expreſs a famous root brought from Syria into 
Greece, and uſed by the women of that country to paint 
their cheeks red. It was alſo called rhizium and fucus; 
and by the Latins radicula. 

CHeOMA, in Rhetoric, a colour, or fair pretence. 

The word is Greek, and literally denotes color. 

CHROMA, in the [talian Mufic. The Italians take this term 
from the Greeks, but uſc it to ſignify a note or character 
of time, by us called a quaver, and when the word femi 
is added thereto, it means our ſemiquaver. Eight of the 
former are contained in a bar, and lixteen of the latter in 
common time. 


CnROM is alſo a graceful way of ſinging, or playing with 
quavers and trilloes. 

CnROMA alſo ſometimes Ggnifies the ſame as the chroma- 
tic DIES1S or ſemitone minor, 

CHROMA is alſo uſed to ſignify the genres chromaticum. In 
this ſenſe we find it uſed by Ariſtoxenus; and in Piolemy's 
Harmonies. | 

CHROMATIC, in the Ancient Au/rc, the ſecond of the 

three genera, or kinds, in which the conſonant intervals 
were ſubdivided into their concinnous parts. 

The other two kinds were, the enharmonic, and the 4ia- 
tonic. The chromatic conſiſted of ſemitones, and minor 
thirds : it had its ame, either becauſe the Greeks marked 
it with the character of colour, which they call A 
or, as P. Parran ſuggeſts, becauſe the chromatic kind is a 
medium between the other two, as colour is between 
black and white; or elſe becauſe the chromatic kind va- 
ries and embelliſhes the diatonic kind, by its ſemitones ; 
which have the ſame effect in uusic, with variety of 
colours in painting. M. Rouſſeau ſays, that this ſpecies 
of muſic was written in coloured notes. Ariſtoxenus 
divides the chromatic genus into three ſpecies : the molle, 
hemiol:on, and tonicum : Ptolemy, into elle or antiquum, 
and inten/m. 
Theſe ſpecies were alſo called chroa;, or colours of the 
genera : the molle expreſſes a progreilion by ſmall inter- 
vals, the intenſum by greater. 
The chromatic and enharmonic kinds only contain the 
ſmalleſt of the diatonic degrees; ſo that they have the 
ſame proportion to the diatonic, as fractions have to in- 
tegers. 
Boethius, and aſter him Zarlin, attribute the invention 
of the chromatic genus to Timotheus a Mileſian, in the 
me of Alexander the Great. The Spartans baniſhed it 
their cicy, on account of its ſoftneſs. The character of 
this genus, according to Ariſtides Quintilianus, were 
{weetneſs and pathos, 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a loſs what uſe the 
ancients could make of theſe diviſions and ſubdivifions 
into genera and ſpecies, All acknowledge the diatonic to 
be the true melody; the others ſeem only humorous ir- 
regularities calculated to pleaſe the fancy by their no- 
velty and oddneſs; and were beſides ſo very diſſicult, 
that few, it any, are faid to have ever practiſed them 
accurately. 
The moderns have been much perplexed to underſtand 
the diſterent ſpecics of the chromatic mulic in uſe among 
the ancient Greeks. Moſt of our mulicians have no o- 
ther notion of the chromatic than of a melody proceeding 
by ſemitones, major and minor. This is what Broſſard 
ſays of it. But this is not ſufficient to convey a true no- 
tion of the chromatic. Dr. Pepuſch has given us a clearer 
light in this affair: his doctrine is as follows, 
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The ancients diflinguiſhed three ſorts of chromatic, which | 
were denoted by the names, molle, ſeſquialterum, and to- 
nicum. | 

The chromaricum molle was a diviſion of the diateſſaron, or 
fourth, into three intervals, which were two ſubſequent 
ſemitones minor, and the interval, which is the comple- 
ment of theſe two to the fourth; and this interval will 
be found equal to a third minor, added to an et harmonic 
dieſis. This ſpecies is not to be met with among the 
moderns. 

The chromaticum /c/quialterum, or hemiolium, was a divi- 
ſion of the fourth into a ſemitone major, a ſemitone minor, 
and a third minor. This is mentioned by Ptolemy as the 
chromatic of Didymus. It occurs in modern compo- 
ſitions. 

The chromaticum toniaum, or tonicum, was a diviſion of the 
fourth into a ſemitone major ſucceeded by another ſemi- 
tone major, and the complement of theſe two to the 
fourth, which is the interval commonly called a ſuper— 
fluous tone. This often occurs in modern muſic. Dict, 
de Muſique, p. 19. Phil. Trant. Ne 481. p. 272. Wal- 
lis, Appen. Ptolgm. Harm. p. 164. 

ChHroMaATiIcC is alſo applied by ſome to the ſcience of co- 

lours; and in painting, it is uſed to ſignify the colour- 


ing. 

CHROMIS, in Ley, the name of a little fiſh caught 
frequently in the Mcditerranean, which ſeldom exceeds 
three inches in length, is moderately thick, and of a dutk y 
brown colour. 

Artedi, who very accurately examined this fiſh, does not 
allow it a diſtiuct generical name, but makes it only a 


ſpecies of his genus of the ſhari, calling it the SPARUS 
with the ſecond ray of each belly-ſin carried to a great 
length. 

Cunouis is alſo the name by which Bellonius, and ſome 
others have called a large fiſh caught in the Mediterra- 
nean, more uſually known by the name of UMBRAa, and 
brought to market in Italy while young and ſmall. _ 

CHRONIC, CyroNnical., in Miedlic ine, is applied to a flow 
DISEASE, which laſtsa long time; at leaſt upwards of 
forty days: ſuch are the gout, dropſy, aſthma, &c. 

The word comes from xgovcs, time. 

Chronic diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, which 
are ſpeedy, and halten to a crilis; as fevers, ſmall-pox, 
&Cc. 

Chronic diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural 
defect in the conſtitution, or to an irregular manner of 
living; and moſt of the chranical diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Cheyne, 
the infirmities of old age, and the ſhort periods of the 
lives of Engliſhmen, are owing to repletion : this 1s evi- 
dent hence, that evacuation, of one kind or another, is 
nine parts in ten of their remedy. _ 

The ſources of chr9nica/ diſtempers, ſays the ſame author, 
are, 1. Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs of 
their confiituent particles; which, not being ſuſſiciently 
broken by the concoctive powers, ſtop and retard the cir- 
culation. Or, 2. Too great abundance of tharp acri- 
monious falts; whereby the juices themſelves are rendered 
ſo cortoſive, 2s to burſt or wear out the ſolids. Or, 3. 
A relaxation, or want of due force or ſpringineſs of the 
ſolids themſelves, 

An exceſs in the quantity of our meats and drinks begets 
the firſt; the bad condition of the tame food the ſe— 
cond ; and both together, with want of due exerciſe, the 
third, 

The cauſes of all chronica diſordets according ro Dr. Ca- 
dogan, in bis Eſſay on the Gout, &c. are indolence, in- 
temperance, or vexation. And Dr. Fothergill obſerves, 
that in the cure of all chronic complaints, however diſtant 
their ſeat may be from the ſtomach, thoſe will have the 
greateſt ſucceſs who attentively conſider the preſent ſtate 
of the organ; who remove every obſtruction to its per- 
forming tte office of digeſtion with eaſe, conſtancy, and 
expedition. Lond. Med. Obſ. vol. i. p. 314- 

CHRONICLE, Cironicox, denotes a hiſtory digeſted in 
order of time; though the term is ſeldom uſed but in 
ſpeaking of our old Engliſh hiſtories, as Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Stow's Chronicle, &c, Hee ANNALS. 

CHRONICLES, in the Canon of Scripture, are two ſacred 
books called by the Greeks Paralipomena, Tlaganiimueva, 
becauſe they contain many ſupplemental relations omitted | 
in the other hiſtorical books. They are an abridgment 
of ſacred hiſtory, to the return of the Jews from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity. The firſt book traces the genealogies 

of the Ifraelites from Adam, relates the death of Saul, 
and gives a brief account of David's reign. The ſecond 
traces the progreſs of the kingdom of Judah, its various 
revolutions, its period under Zedekiah, and the reſtota-— 
tion of the Jews by Cyrus. 

CHRONOGRAM, a Kind of compoſition, whoſe numeral 
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letters, joined together, make up ſome date, or epocha. 


Sce ANAGRAM. 
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The word is compounded of xpoveg, time, and yeaupns 
letter. 


CHRONOLOGICAL, belonging to CHRONOLOGY. Chro- 


nological characters, are characters by which times are diC.. 
tinguithed, Of theſe ſome are natural or aſtronomical z 
others are artificial, or hiſtorical. Natural chronological 
characters are ſuch as depend on the motion of the ſtars, az 
ecliples, ſolſtices, equinoxes, the different aſpect of pla- 
nets, &c. A tificial chronological characters, are thoſe 
which men have eſtabliſhed, as the ſolar CYCLE, the lunar 
CYCLE, &c. Hiſtorical chronological charaters are thoſe 
which are ſupported by the teſtimonies of hiſtorians, 
when they fix the dates of certain events to certain pe- 
riods. We ſay allo chronological tables, abridgments, ma- 
chines, &c, M. Bardeu du Bourg invented a curious 
chronological machine, of which there is a particular ac- 
count communicated by himſelf, in the Encyclopedie, 
tom. iii. p. 400. 19. 


CHRONOLOGY, che art of meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing 


time z or the doctrine of epochas, &. 

The word is compounded of xpoyog, time, and eg, 4% 
cour ſe. 

Sturmius divides chronology into five diſtin branches: 
viz. metaphyſical, phyſical, political, hiſtorical, and eccleſa 
tical, according to the various relations, or habitudes, 
wherein TIME is conſidered; viz. as in itſelf; as con- 
nected and ſubjected to the affections, ſtates, and alte- 
rations of natural things; as accommodated to civil uſes, 
as matched with events that paſs in the world; and par- 
ticularly, as it relates to the celebration of Eaſter. 

There is more dithculty in chrono/ogy than every one is 
aware of; it requires not only the knowledge of aſtro- 
nomy and geography, and conſequently that of arithme- 
tic, geometry, and trigonometry, both plein and ſphe- 
rical, but alſo a laboured application to the ancient mo- 
numents. Its uſe is very great: it is called one of the 
eyes of hiſtory; and ſerves many good purpoſes in 
theology. 


CHRONOLOGY, C/hire/c. No nation has boaſted more of its 


antiquity than the Chineſe : but though we allow them 
to trace their origin as far back as the deiuge, they have 
few, if any, authentic records of their hiſtory tor io long 
a period as tive hundred years before the Chriſtian æta. 
This, however, may probably be owing to the general 
deſtruction of ancient remain: by the tyrant Tün-chi- 
hoang, in the year 213, or, as ſome ſay, 240, before the 


- Cluithian era. We learn from a chrons/og ical table of the 


Chineſe biſtory, for which we are oblig:-d to an illuſtrious 
Tartar, who was viceroy of Canton in the year 1724, and 
a Latin tranſlation of which was publiſhed at Rome in 
1730, that the moſt remote epocha of the Chineſe che- 
nolagy does not ſurpaſs the firlt year of a prince called 
Guei-lie-wang, who began his reign four hundred and 
twenty-four years before the vulgar æra. This opinion 
is confirmed by the teſtimony of two of the molt approved 
hiſtorian of China, who admit nothing into their hiſto- 
ries previous to this period. The Chineſe in their com- 
putation, make uſe of a cycle of ſixty years, called kat/e, 
from the denomination given to the firſt year of it, 
which ſerves as the baſis of their whole chrono/ogy. Every 
year of this cycle is marked with two letters, which diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the others ; and all the years of the em- 
perors for above two thouſand years, have names in 
hiſtory common to them with the correſponding years of 


the cycle. Phil. 'Franf. abr. vol. viii. part iv. p. 13, &c. 


According to M. Freret, in his Eſſays, the Chineie date 
the epocha of Yao, one of their firſt emperors, about the 
year 2145, or as others ſtate it, 2057 years before Chrilt ; 
and reckon their firſt aſtronomical obſervations, and the 
compoſition of their famous calendar, to have preceded 
Yao a bundred aud fifty years: and thence it is inferred, 
that the aſtronomical obſervations of the Chineſe and 
Chaldeans coingide. Later authors date the riſe and 
progrels of the ſciences in China from the grand 4 oxy 
of T'chcou, about twelve hundred years before the Chtiſ- 
tian ra, and ſhew, that all hiſtorical relations of events 
prior to the reign of Yao are fabulous. Mem. de 
I' Hiſtoire des Sciences, &c. Chinois; a work compiled 
by the miſſionaties of Pekin, vol. i. Paris, 1776. But 
it may be expected that ſome new light will be thrown 
on this obſcure and uncertain ſubject of inveſtigation by 
the General Hiſtory of China, in 12 vols. 4to. aunounced 
to the public by the abbe Groſſier. 


CHRONOLOGY, Newtonian principles of. Sir Iſaac Newton 


has ſhewn, that the chronology of ancient kingdoms is in- 
volved in the greateſt uncertainty; that the Europeans 
in pacticular had no chronology before the Perſian empire, 
which began five hundred and thirty-ſix years before 
Chriſt, when Cyrus conquered Darius the Mede; that 
the antiquities of the Greeks are full of fables, becaute 
their writings were of verſe only, till the conquelt of 


Alia by Cyrus the Perſian, about which time ee 
5 zus, 
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Byrius, and Cadmns MileGus introduced proſe. Aﬀter | 


this time ſeveral of the Greek hiſtorians introduced the 
computation by generations. Ihe chrong/ogy of the Latins 
was ſtill more uncertain : their old records were burnt by 
the Gauls a hundred and twenty years after the expul- 
fion of their kings, Gxty-four years before the death of 
Alexander the Great, and before Chriſt 388. "The chro- 
nologers of Gaul, Spain, Germany, Scythia, Sweden, 
Britain, and Ireland, are of a {till later date. For 5cy- 
thia, beyond the Danube, had no letters, vil Ulphilas, 
their biſhop, formed them, about ſix hundred years after 
the death of Alexander the Great, or about A. D. 276. 
Germany had none till it received them from the weltern 
empire of the Latins, about A. D. 400. The Huns had 
none in the days of Procopius about A. D. 526. Swe- 
den and Norway received them ſtill later. 
After a general account of the defects and obſcurity of 
the ancient chronology, fir Iſaac obſerves, that, though 
many-of the ancients computed by generations and [uc- 
ceſſions, yet the Egyptians, Greeks, and Latins, reck- 
oned the reigns of kings equal to generations of men, 
and three of them to a hundred, and ſometimes to a 
hundred and twenty years; and this was the foun- 
dation of their technical chrono/ory, He then proceeds 
to evince, from the ordinary courſe of nature, and 
a detail of hiſtorical facts, the difference between re:g1s 
and generations ; and that, though the latter, from father 
to ſon, may at an average be reckoned about thi:ty-three 
ears, or three of them equal to a hundred years, yet 
when they are taken by the eldeſt ſons, three of them 
cannot be computed at more than about ſeventy-tve or 
eighty years; and the reigns of kings are flill ſhorter, ſo 
that eighteen or twenty years may be allowed a juſt me- 
dium. He then fixes on four remarkable periods, viz. 
the return of che Heraclides into the Peloponneſus, the 
taking of Troy, the Argonautic expedition, and the re- 
turn of Seſoſttis into Egypt, after his wars in Thrace 
and ſettles the epocha of each by the true value of a ge- 
neration. We ſhall confine ourſelves to his eſtimate of 
that of the Argonautic expedition. Having fixed the re- 
turn of the Heraclides to about the hundred and hifi y- 
ninth year after the death of Solomon, and the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy to about the ſeventy-ſixth year after the 
ſame period, he obſerves, that Hercules the Argonaut 
was the father of Hyllus, the father of Cleodius, the 
father of Ariſtomachus, the father of Ariſtodemus, who 
conducted the Heraclides into Peloponneſus ; fo that 
their return was four generations, reckoning by the chief 
of the family, later than the Argonautic expedition, 
which therefore happened about forty-three yeais after 
the death of Solomon. This is farther confirmed by an- 
other argument. ZEſculapius and Hercules were Argo- 
nauts. Hippocrates was the eighteenth incluſively from 
the former by the father's ſide, and the nineteenth from 
the latter by the mother's fide ; allowing twenty-c1ght or 
thirty years to each of them, the ſeventeen intervals by 
the father, and the eighteen intervals by the mother, 
will, at a medium, give five hundred and ſeven years ; 
and theſe, reckoning back from the commencement of 
the Peloponnelian war, or four hundred and thirty-firit 
year before Chriſt, when Hippocrates began to flouriſh, 
will place the Argonautic expedition in the forty-third 
year after Solomon's death, or nine hundred and thirty- 
ſeven years before Chriſt. 
'The other kind of realoning, by which fir Iſaac endea- 
vours to eſtabliſh this epocha, is purely aſtronomical. 
The ſphere was formed by Chiron and Muſzus at the 
time, and for the uſe of the Argonautic expedition, as 
ſeveral of the aſteriſms referring to this event plainly 
ſhew : and at this time the cardinal points of the equi- 
noxes and ſolſtices were placed in the middle of the con- 
ſtellation, Aries, Cancer, Chelæ and Capricorn. Our 
author eſtabliſhes this point by a conſideration of the an- 
cient Greek calendar, which confilted of twelve lunar 
months, and each month of thirty days, and which re- 
quired an intercalary month, Of courle this lunifolar 
year, with the intercalary month, began ſometimes a 
week or a fortnight before or after the equinox or ſol- 
ſtice; and hence the firſt aſtronomers were led to the 
above mentioned diſpoſition of the equinoxes and ſol- 
ſtices; and that this was really the caſe, is confirmed by 
the teſtimonies of Eudoxus, Aratus, and Hipparchus. 
On theſe principles, fir Iſaac proceeds to argue in this 
manner. The equinoCial colure in the end of the. year 
1689, cut the eclipticin 8 6? 44”, and by this reckoning 
the equinox was then gone back 36* 447 ſince the At- 
gonautic expedition. But it recedes 50% in a year, or 1® 
in ſeventy-two years, and conſequently 369 44“ in 2645 


years; which counted backward from the beginning of. 


1690, will place this expedition about twenty-tive years 
after the death of Solomon, But, as there is no necel- 


ity for allowing that the midd!e of the conſtellations, at- 
cording to the general account of the ancients, ſhould 
be preciſely the middle between the prima Arietis, and 
ultima Caudæ, this great author proceeds to examine what 
were thole ſtars, through which Eudoxus made the cos 
lures to paſs in the primitive ſphere, and in this way to 
fix the poſition of the cardinal points. From the mean 
of five places he finds, that the great circle, which in 
the primitive ſphere, deſcribed by Eudoxus, or at the 
time of the Argonautic expedition, was the equinoQtial 
colure, did, in the end of 1689, cut the ecliptic in s 
6? 29 157, He likewiſe, in the ſame manner, deter- 
mines the mean place of the ſolſlitial colure to be 2 6 
287 460, aud as it is at right angles with the other, con- 
cludes that it is rightly drawn. Hence he inſers, that 
the cardinal points, in the interval between that expe- 
dition, and the year 1689, have receded from theſe co- 
lures 1 ſign 6 and 290; which, allowing ſeventy-two 
years to a degree, amounts to 2627 years ; and theſe 
counted backwards, as above, will place the Argonautic 
expedition forty-three years after the death of Solomon. 
Our author hath, by other methods of a ſimilar nature, 
eſtabliſhed this epocha, and reduced the age of the world 
about five hundred years. This elaborate (ſyſtem. hath 
not eſcaped cenſure. M. Freret and M. Souciet have 
attacked it on much the ſame ground : the former hath 
confounded reigns and generations, which are carefully 
diſtinguiſhed in this ſyltem. The aſtronomical objec- 
tions of both have been anſwered by fr Iſaac Newton 
himſelf and by Dr. Halley. Phil. Tranf. abr. vol. viii: 
part iv. p. 4, &c. Newton's Chronology, ch. i. 

M. Gibert, in a letter publiſhed at Aniſterdam in 1743, 
has attempted to reduce the Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Chaldean annals, to our chronology. He begins with 
ſhewing by the authorities of Macrobius, . Eudoxus, 
Varro, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Plutarch, St. Auguſtin, 
&. that by a year, the ancients meant the revolution 
of any planet in the heavens; ſo that it conſiſted ſome- 
times only of one day. Thus, according to him, the 
ſolar day was the aſtronomical year of the Chaldeans ; 
and the boaſted period of 47 3,000 years aſſigned to their 
obſervations is reduced to 1297 years, nine months; the 
number of years which elapſed, according to Euſebius, 
from the firſt diſcoveries of Atlas in aſtronomy, in the 
384th year of Abraham, to the march of Alexander 
into Aſia in the year 1682 of the ſame æta; and the 
ſeventeen thouſand years added by Berotus, to the ob- 
ſe: vations of the Chaldeans, reduced in the fame man— 
ner. will give forty fix years, and fix or ſeven months, 
being the exact interval between Alexander's march, and 
the firſt year of the hundred and twenty-third Olympiad, 
or the time to which Betoſus carried his hiſtory. Epi- 
genius attributes 720,000 years to the obſervations pre- 
ſerved at Babylon; but thele, according to M. Gibert's 
ſyſtem, amount only to 1971 years, three months, which 
differ from Calilthenes's period of 1903 years, allotted 
to the ſame obſervations, only by fixty-cight years, the 
period elapſed from the taking of Babylon by Alexander, 


which terminated the latter account, and to the time 


of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to which Epigenius extended 
his account. 


CHRonOLOGY, ſacred. The ſyſtems of ſacred chronology 


have been very various. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
ſince our three biblical copies of priucipal note give a 
very difterent account of the firſt ages of the world The 
Hebrew text reckous about 40co years from Adam to 
Chriſt, and to the flood 1656 years; the Samaritan 
makes this interval longer, and reckons from Adam to 
the flood only 1307 years; and the verſion of the Sep- 
tuagint removes the creation of the world to 6000 years 
before Chriſt. The interval between the creation and 
flood, according to Euſebius and the Septuagint, is 2242 
years; according to Joſephus and the Septuagint 2256 
years; and according to Julius Africanus, Epiphanius, 
Petavius, and the Septuagint, it is reckoned at 2202 
years. Many attempts have been made to reconcile theſe 
differences; but none are quite ſatisfactory, Sce Ero— 
CHA, SAMARITAN, &c. | 
Walton, and I. Voſſius, give the preference to the ac- 
count of the Septuagint. Walton's Prolegomena. Vol- 
ſiii Chronologia ſacra. Others have defended the He- 
brew text. The reader may find an abſtract of the dit- 
ferent opinions of learned men on this ſubject, in Strau- 
chius's Brev, Chron. tranſlated by Sault, p. 166, &c. 
and p. 176. 
'The more eminent writers on cr0n5/ogy, among the an- 
cients, are Julius Africanus in the third century : Dio- 
nylius Exiguus, Euſebius, and Cyril. 
Among the moderns, Bede, Funccius, Mercator, Lilius, 
Clavius, Scaliger, Vieta, Petavius, Caſhni, Munſter, 
Calviſius, Hardouin, Capellus, Uſher, Newton, Martham, 
Helvicus, 
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Helvicus, I. Voſſius, Pagi, &c. Strauchius, Perron, 
Freret, &c. . 

CHRONOMETER, or CHRoOMETER, as it is ſometimes 
written, a general name for any inſtrument uſed in the 
meaſuring of TIME. 
The word is compoſed of xpavog, time, and wergen, 
meaſure. | , 
In this ſenſe, clocks, watches, dials, &c. are chroneome- 
ters : though there are ſome other inſtruments peculiarly 
called by the name chr onometer ; particularly one deſcribed 
by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of Acouſtics: fo con- 
trived as to meaſure a ſmall part of time very exaQly, 
even to the ſixteenth part of a ſecond. 

We have a deſcription of one of theſe, made by the in- 
eniovs Mr. George Graham, in Deſaguhers's Experim. 
hiloſoph. vol. i. p. 373, 374- 

A chronometer is of great uſe for meaſuring ſmall parts of 

time in aſtronomical obſervations, the time of the fall 

of bodies, the velocity of running waters, &. But long 
ſpaces of time cannot be meaſured by it with ſufhcient 

exactineſs, unleſs its pendulum be made to vibrate in a 

cycloid ; becauſe, otherwiſe, it is liable to err conſider. 

ably, as all clocks ate which have ſhort pendulums that 

- ſwing large arcs of a circle. 

CHRONOSCOPE, a word ſometimes uſed for a PENDU- 
- LU My or machine, to meaſure time, 

'The word is ſormed of xporeg, time, and oxemrouat, 1 
conſider. 

CHKOSTASIMA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by Dr. 
Hill, for all pe/lucid gems, which have one ſimple and 
permanent appearance in all lights. 

Of this kind ate the DtaMuodp, the CARBUNCLEE, the 
AMETHYST, the SAPPHIRE, the BERYL, EMERALD, 
and the TOPAZ. 

CHRYSALIS, a term uſed by modern writers of natural 
hiſtory of inſects, in the ſame ſenſe with NYMPHA and 
AURELIA. 

The word ſeems to imply a peculiar yellow, or golden 
colour, uſually in the »-ymphe of ſome ſpecies of infetls: 
from x2v7%;. gold but this is purely accidental, and is 
not found in ali ny ph 

Some confine the word chryſalis to the nymphe of butter- 
flies and moths, See PUPPET. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, in Botany. See Corn-MaRy- 
GOLD. 

CurySANTHEMUM, Baſtard, in Botany, Silphium, a genus 
of the /yngeneſia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. Its characters 
are thete: the common empalement of the flower is oval, 
imbricated, and permanent z the ſcales are oval, promi- 

nent, and reflexed in the middle ; the diſk of the flower 
is compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, which are tubu- 
lous, indented in five parts at the top; theſe have five 
ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 
mits, and a flender taper germen, ſupporting a long 
hairy ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma ; theſe are barren : 
the rays of the flower are compoſed of a few female 
half florets, which are long, ſpear ſhaped, and for the 


moſt part have three indentures at their points; theſe | 


have a heart-ſhaped germen, with a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, 
having two briſtly ſtigmas of the ſame length, and are 
ſucceeded by fngle hezrt-ſhaped ſeeds, with a membra- 
naceous border, indented at the top, each point ending 
with a horn or tooth, and are ſeparated by linear chaff, 
ripening in the empalement. There are four ſpecies, 
natives of America, | 

ChevsANTHEMUM, Hard-ſceded, Chryſanthemoides, or 
Oſieoſper mum, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngenc/1a polyga- 
mia neciſſuria claſs. The charaQters are theſe: the flower 
hath an hewiſpberical empalement, which is fingle, and 
cut into many ſegments : the flower is compoſed of ſe- 
veral hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, which are tubu- 
lous, and cut at the brim in five parts: theſe are ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral female flowers, which are radiated, 
each having a narrow tongue, which is cut into three 
parts at the top; the hermaphrodite flowers have cach 
tive ſlender, hort ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſammits, with a ſmall germen ſupporting a flender e ſtyle, 
crowned by an obſolete ſtigma ; thele are barren: the 
ſemale flowers have each a globular germen, ſupporting 
a {lender ſtyle, crowned by an indented ftigma ; the ger- 
men afterwards becomes one fingle hard feed. Miller 
enumerates five ſpecies, ſome of which are brought from 
America, and others from the Cape of Good Hope. 

CHRYSANTHERINUS api, in Natural Hiftory, a name 
given by old writers to a ſtone, famous for its imaginary 

virtucs of preventing children from ficknefes during the 
time of dentition, by being worn round the neck by way 
of necklace; we have no farther account given us of it 
by avrtbors, than that it was a very brittle ſtone, and not 
eaſily worked into form. 


CHRYSARGYRUM, a tribute formerly levied on courte- | 


ſans, and perſons ot ill fame. 
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Hoffman ſays, it was paid in gold and fily yhene 
its name xpuocs, gold, — er, filver. $4. 
Zoſimus ſays, that Conſtantine frlt ſet it on foot ; thongh 
there appear ſome traces of it in the life of Caligula 5 
Suetonius and that of Alexander by Lampridius. 3 
grius ſays, Conſtantine found it eſtabliſhed, and had ſome 
1 1 it. It was paid every four years : 
ome lay, all petty travellers weie li : 
abolifhed by Anaſtafos. en e3:-on 
M. Godeau thinks the chry/argyrum was a general tribute 
levied every four years, on perſons of all conditions, rich 
and poor, ſlaves and freemen ; nay, even on all animals 
as low as dogs; for each whereof they paid fix oboli. 5 
CHRYSITES, a name given by the ancients to yellow L- 
THARGE, ſuch as we call litharge of gold. We diſtin. 
goiſh this only in regard to the colour, and ſo did the 
ancient Greeks; but Avicenna and the reſt of the Ara. 
bians have uſed this word only for the name of ſuch li. 
tharge as was made from gold, or whatever colour it 
happened to be: the teſt , wa called by the name of 
argyrites, as they tell us, whether it was made of ſilver, 


copper, or even of the marcaſite melted, and refined by 
lead. Sce KLIMIA. 


8 BALANUS, in Botany. See American, or C:cog 

LUM, 

CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ſtone ; being a kind of pale 
beryl, with a tincture of yellow, 

CHR YS5OCERAUNUS puts, is ſometimes uſed for av- 
RUM fulninans. | 

CHRYSOCERI, in Antiquity, a deſignation given to oxen 
deſigned for ſacrifices. They were ſo called from their 
horns being gilded, 

CHR YSOCOLLA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients 
the name of a fine green arenaceous powder, properly 
one of the /abiirrr, and found on the ſhores of the Red 
Sea, on thole of ſome parts of Ametica, and in Ruſſia ; 
and that found at this time has all the properties of that 
mentioned by the ancients. It ſerves to the ſoldering of 
gold and other metals, and given internally as a violent 
and dangerous emetic. 

It is of a very clegant colour, ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and is wholly diſſolved by it, and tinges it 
with a bluith green: and being calcined, it loſes all its 
green colour, 

Chryſocslla is repreſented by Pliny as found in mines of 
gold, filver, copper, and lead; its colour, he ſays, was 
various, according to that of the matter in which it is 
found; yellow, if among gold, white in ſilver, green in 
copper, and black in lead. The Arabs, and inhabitants 
of Guzuratte, call the modern chry/zcol/a, which is borax, 
tincar, or tincal. The beſt is that found in copper-mines; 
and the worſt in thoſe of lead. | 

CHRYSOCOLLA is alſo the name of a ſort of precious ſtones, 
mentioned by Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap 10. who calls it 
alſo amphitane. He deſcribes it as of a gold colour, aud 
of a ſquare figure ; adding, that it has the virtue of at- 
tracting iron, and even gold. But this, in all probability, 
is fabulous; and the ſtone he ſpeaks of is apparently no 
other than the cubic pyrites. 

CHRYSOCOME, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors calls the æchas citrina, or GOLDYLOCKS. 


| CHRYSOGONON, or CuR y$0GONUM, in Botany, a name 


by which ſome authors have exprefled the moth ur- 
I. EIN, or blattaria. In the Linnxan ſyſtem, it is a diſ- 
tinct genus of the ſyngenefia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. 

CHRYSOGONUM, in the Materia Medica, is alfo the name 
of a Syrian plant, called the red turnep, the LEON To- 
PETALON ca /tmplici of 'T ournefort. 

CHRYSOLACHANON, in Bztany, a name by which 
Pliny, and ſome other authors, have expteſſed the white 
garden beet. 

CHRYSOLITE, with us, a precious ſtone, of a duſky green 
colour, with a calt of yellow, 
The chry/olite of the ancients was no other than the topaz 
of the moderns ; even in its moſt pure and pecfcCt ſtate, 
it is a gem of ſmall beauty, and of no great value. It 
is found of various ſizes, and ſome of the coarſer pieces 
of it are vaſtly larger than any of the other gems are 
ever found to be; its molt frequent ſize, however, when 
perfect, is about the bigneſs of a nutmeg. It is found 
of very various figures, but never columnar, or in the 
form of cryſtal; it is in fome places found ſmall, and in 
roundiſh, or ircegular, pebble-like maſſes, and in others 
generally oblong and flatted, and is always of a rude 
ſurface, and leſs bright than any other of the native 
gems. It is caniculated, or ftriated, lengthwiſe. Its 
colour is a dead green, with a faint admixture of a pale 
yellow; it has three different tinges in the ſeveral ſpeci- 
mens in diſferent degrees of mixture; but its molt uſual 
colour is that of an unripe olive, with ſomewhat of a 
brafſy colour mixt with it, and ſometimes a pale and 
duſky green, obſcured by a mixture of brown, and * 
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CuRTSOLITE- pate. 


CHRYSOPILON, in 


CHRYSOPLENIUM. 
CHRYSOXYLON, in Botany, a name given by fome to 


CHT 


ight caſt of the ſame braſſy yellow. It is much ſofter | 


than any of the pellucid gems ; its fineſt pieces do not 
excel cryſtal in hardneſs, and its coarſer are much 
ſofter; it takes a good poliſh, however, and in ſome of 
its finer ſpecimens makes a tolerable figure, though 
greatly inferior to the other gems. f 

Our jewellets take very little notice of it; and, inſtead of 
baving two or three names for it, as they have for moſt 
other of the gems, they call it very often a praſius, and 
the leſs accurate among them often call the chryſopratius 
a chryſolite. | ; 

The chryſolite is found in New Spain, and in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, as Sileſia, Bohemia, &c. The American, 
however, are greatly ſuperior to the European, but are 
uſually ſmall ; the Bohemian are large, but very few of 
them are of a good colour, or free from flaws. 

The chry/olite has been found to exhibit electrical appear- 
ances ſimilar to thoſe of the TOURMALIN. The fluid 
moves always along the ſlender threads or columns, 
which form the grain of it, without (ſuffering any change 
from their direction; one end being electrifed plus, and 
the other minus. Phil. FT rant. vol. Iii. p. 445. 


CaRrvysSOLITE is alſo a general name, which the ancients 


gave to all precious ſtones, wherein the yellow, or golden, 
was the prevailing colour. 

When the ſtone was green, they called it chry/opraſus : the 
red and blue too had their particular denominations, 
which expreſſed their colour: the gold being ſignified by 
chryſo ; which ſtill began the name. 

We know but few of theſe chry/olites now: or rather, 
they are referred to the ſpecies of ſtones which they ap- 
proach the nearelt to: the green to the emerald, the red 
to the ruby; and fo of the reſt. 

Ihe way of making an artificial chry- 
ſolite paſte is this: take of prepared cryſſal two ounces, 
ordinary red lead eight ounces; mix thele well together, 
and add crocus martis made with vinegar, twelve grains: 
mix all together; put them into a crucible, lute it over, 
and bake the whole for twenty-four hours, or longer, in 
a potter's kiln, and it will produce a very elegant reſem- 
blance of the true chry/olite. 


CHRYSOMELA, in Zoology, a genus of inſects frequently 


confounded with the beetles, the antennæ of which are 
made in form of bracelets, or necklaces of beads, and 
are thickeſt toward their extremity : the body, in figure, 
approaches to oval, and the H is oblong and rounded, 
Of this genus Dr. Hill enumerates a great many ſpecies. 
See SCARABEUS» | 


CHRYSOMITHRES, in Ornithology, the name by which 


ſome call the GOL D-FINCH, See CARDUELIS. 


CHRYSOPAGION, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which 


ſome of the middle age writers have called the gem de- 
ſcribed by Pliny, under the name of the chryſelampis. 
Saimaſius is of opinion that it was only a foul kind of 
the chryſapraſius, of which Pliny ſays, that ſome of them 
were full of ſpecks, and of a variable colour. 


CHRYSOPETRON, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 


Pliny and others, to the yellower kind of the ancient to- 
az, that is, our chryſolite. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM, in Botany. See Star-APPLE. 
CHRYSOPHRYS, in /chthyo/segy, a name given by the an- 


cient Greek and Latin authors to a fiſh called at this time 
the aURATA: it is a ſpecies of seFARUs. See GIL T-head. 

3 Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome ancients to a ſpecies of the beryl, which had a yel- 
lowilh tinge. | 


CHRYSOPLS, the golden-eye, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name 


of a ſpecies of fly, ſo called from the beautiful gold co- 
lour of its eyes. It is a long-bodied fly, with extremely 
thin and tranſparent wings of a ſilvery colour, with 
green ribs or nerves ; the body is green, and the antennæ 
very ſlender and blackiſh. This is a very flow flyer, and 
is common in gardens; it is frequently found on the 
common elder; it is of a very ſtrong tmell, 


CHRYSOPRASUS, in Chri/tian Antiquity, the tenth of 


thoſe precious ſtones which adorned the foundation of 
the heavenly Jeruſalem; the colour of it was green, 
much like that of a leck, but ſomething inclining to that 
of gold, as its name unports. 

See Golden GAXIFRAGE, 


the Scythariau, or Scythicum lignum, a wood famous 
for its beautiful yellow colour, and for tinging the hair 


yellow. This was one of the many ſubſtances called by 


the name of THAPSUM by the ancient Greeks, from its 
colour the word thapſus ſignifying a pale yellow, and 
being applied by thelse authors to every thing that had 
that colour in itſelſ, or could give it to other things. 


CHRYSTAL. See CrxrsTAL. 

CHRYSTAL mineral, the ſame as /al prunella. 
CHRYS'TALLINE. 
CHER YSTALLIZATION, 
CH THONIA, in Auiquity, a feſtival kept in honour of 


See CRYSTALLINE. 
Sce CRYSTALLIZATION. 
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Ceres, called Chth54ia. For the ceremonies obferved 14 
it, ſee Pott. Archzol. lib. ii. cap. 20. 


CHUB,' the Englith name for the fich called the cariro 


and CEPHALUS by authors, and by ſome of the ancienc 
Romans fſqualus. It is, according to the Artedian and 
Linnzan tyſtem, a ſpecics of the cyPRIiNUs, and the 
fiſh called by the French the vilain and teſtard. | 

The reforts of this fiſh ate eaſily founa for they are ge- 
nerally holes overſhaded by trees, and this fiſh will be 
ſeen floating in tuch almoſt on the ſurface of the water 
in a hot day in great numbers. They are but a poor fiſh 
for the table, and ate very full of bones; but they enter- 
tain the angler very much, and are of the number of 
thoſe that are eafily taken. The beſt manner of fiſhing 
for him is thus: prepare a very ſtrong rod of a ſuſſicient 
length ; fix to the hook a graſshopper ; place yourſelf fo 
as to be perfectly out of ſight of the fiſh, and drop in the 
bait about two teet from the place where a large cub 
lies; if he does not ſee the angler he very ſeldom fails 
biting, and is immediately taken; but he is ſo ſtrong a 
hſh that he ſhould be taken out carefully, after a great 
deal of playing, otherwife the tackle will be in danger; 
a beetle, or any large fly, will anſwer the purpoſe in the 


place of a gralshopper ; and if none of them are to be 


had, the method of fiſhing mult be altered, and the line 
be long enough for fiſhing at the bottom. In March and 
April this fiſh is to be caught with large red worms; in 
June and July with flies, ſnails, and cherrics ; but in 
Auguſt and September the proper bait is good cheeſe 
pounded in a mortar, with ſome faffron, and a little 
butter ; ſome make a paſte of cheeſe and Venice turpen- 
tine for the chub in winter, at which ſeaſon this fiſh is 
better than at any other; the bones are leſs troubleſome 
in this ſeaſon, and the fleſh is more firm and better 
taſted; the row is alſo well flavouted in general. The 
angler muſt keep his bait for this fiſh at the bottom in 


cold weather, and near the top in hot, and the fiſh will 
bite eagerly, 


CHUCHIA, in Zoology, a name given by Cardan, Oviedo, 


and ſome others to the opOSSUM. 


CHUNNA, in the Salic Laws, is uſed for an hundred ; or 


rather an hundred pence or denarii : the pecuniary penal- 
ties of that law are eftimated by chunne, and reduced to 


folidi, by reckoning forty denarii to the ſolidum. 
CHUPMESS AHITES, a ſect among the Maiometans 


who believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true Mel- 
fhab, the redeetaer of the world; but without rendering 
him any public, or declared worſhip. 

The word, in the Turkiſh language, ſignifies protector 27 
the Chriflians. 

Ricaut ſays, there are abundance of theſe Chupmeſſabites 


among the people of faſhion in Turky, and ſome even in 
the ſeraglio. 


CHURCH, an afſembly of perſons united by the profeſſion 


of the ſame Chtiſtian faith, and the participation of the 
ſame ſacraments. 


Bellarmin, and the Romiſh divines, to this definition 


add, Under the ſame pope, ſovereign pintiff,, and vitar of 


Jeſus Chrift on earth : iu which circumſtance it is that the 
Romiſli and reformed notion of church diiter. 

Amelotte, and others, make a viſible head, or chief, eſ- 
ſential to a church : accordingly, among the Catholics, 
the pope ; in England, the king; are reſpeCtively al- 
lowed heads of the church. Bithop Hoadley ſets aſide 
the notion of a viſible head: Chriſt alone, according to 
him, is head of the church ; which poſition he has main- 
tained with great addreſs, in a celebrated ſermon before 
king George I. on theſe words, Ay kingdom: is not of this 
world; and in the ſeveral vindificatious thereof. 
Sometimes, we conſider church in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
and divide it into ſeveral branches. The church militant, 
is the aſſembly of the faithful on earth. Church triums- 
phant, that of the faithful already-in glory. To which 
the Catholics add the church patient, which, according 
to their doctrines, is that of the faithful in purgatory. 
The term eccleſia, exxangia, ſynonymous with our church, 
is uſed in the Greek and Latin profane authors for ay 
kind of public afſembly ; and even for the place where 
the aſſembly is held. The ſacred and ecclefiaſtical writers 
ſometimes alſo uſed it in the ſame ſenſe; but ordinarily 
they reſtrain the term to the Chriſtians; as the term H- 
nagogue, Which originally ſignifies near che ſame thing, 
is in like manner reltrained to the Jews. 

Thus, in the New Teitament, the Greek xx>xn;12, ſig- 
nifies almoſt always, either the place deſtined tor prayer, 
as 1 Cor. xiv. 34. or the aſſembly of the faithful diffuſed 
over the whole earth, as Epheſ. v. 24. or the faithful of 
a particular city or province, as 2 Cor. vil. 1. or 
even of a ſingle family, as Rom. xvi. 5. or the paltors oc 
miniſters of a church, as Matt. xviii. 17. | 

The Chraiftian chxrch is frequently divided into Greek 
and Latin. 


CHURCH, Greet, or Eaſern, comprehends the churches of 


gQ all 


CHU 


all the countries anciently ſubject to the Greek, or 


Eaſtern empire; and through which their language was 
carried i. e. all the ſpace extended from Greece to 
Meſopotamia and Perſia, and thence into Egypt; which 
has been divided ever ſince the emperor Phocas, from 
the Roman chureh. 
The Greek church, properly ſpeaking, is that ſociety of 
Chrittians, who live in religious communion with the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople : and it is divided into two 
parties ; one of which acknowledges his 1 autho- 
rity and juriſdiction; whilſt the other, though joined 
with him in communion of doctrine and worſhip, is go- 
verned by its own laws, under the juriſdiction of (piri- 
tual rulers, independent of all foreign authority. 'The 
former branch of the Greek church is divided into four 
ovinces; Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Feruſatem over each of which a biſhop preſides, under 
the title of patriarch, the chief of whom is the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople. The power of electinp the patriarch 
is veſted in the twelve biſhops who reſide neareſt this 
capital ; but the right of confirming his eleCtion, and of 
empowering him to exerciſe his ſpiritual function, 
belongs to the Turkiſh emperor. The Greeks receive 
the Holy Scriptures, and the decrees of the ſeven gene- 
ral councils, as the rule of their faith : but no private 
perſon has a right to explain, for himſelf or others, the 
declarations of Scripture, or the deciſions of theſe coun- 
eils; the patriarch and his brethren being the only per- 
ſons authorifed to conſult theſe oracles, and declare their 
meaning, Many attempts have been made to unite them 
to the reformed church, but they have hitherto been un- 
ſucceſsful. 
Cnv «cn, Latin, or N eſtern, comprehends all the churches 
of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the North, and all 
other countries whither the Romans carried their lan- 
uage. 

— Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, 
and of the North, have been ſeparated hence ever ſince 
the time of Henry VIII. and conſtitute what we call the 
reformed church, and what the Romaniſts call the weſtern 
ſchiſm; as the Greek church does the eaſtern one. 

The reformed CHURCH is again divided into the Lu- 
theran church, the Calviniſt church, the church of Eng- 
land, &c. 


CnvrRcn, Gallican, denotes the church of France, under 


the direction and government of its biſhops and paſtors. 
This church has always enjoyed certain immunities and 
franchiſes, not as grants from the Popes, but derived to 
her from her firſt original, which ſhe has carefully main- 


tained. Theſe privileges depend on two maxims ; viz. 


1. That the pope has no authority or right to command 
or order any thing, general or particular, in which the 
temporalities and civil rights of this kingdom are con- 
cerned, 2. That notwithſtanding the pope's ſupremacy 
is owned in caſes purely ſpiritual, yet in France, his 
power is limited and regulated by the decrees and canons 
of ancient councils received in that realm. 

Cruurcn, High, was a denomination originally given to 
thoſe, otherwiſe called noNjURORs, who refuſed to ac- 
- knowlege the title of William III. to the crown of Great 
Britain, under a notion that James II. though excluded, 
was ſtill their rightful ſovereign. This appellation was 
given them, becauſe they entertained high notions of the 
dignity and power of the church, and the extent of its 


prerogatives and juriſdiction. And thoſe, on the con- 


trary, were called low-church men, who diſapproved of 
the ſeceſſion and obſtinacy of the nonjurors, diſtinguſh- 
ed themſelves by their. moderation toward diſſenters, and 
were leſs ardent in extending the limits of church autho- 
rity. The denomination of High- church men is now more 
generally applied to all who form pompous and ambi- 
tious conceptions of the authority and juriſdiction of the 
church, and who would raile it to an abſolute independ- 
ence on all human power. | 

C nunc is alſo uſed for a Chriſtian temple, built and con- 
ſecrated to the honour of God; and, anciently, under 
the invocation of ſome particular ſaint, whoſe name it 
allumed. 

In this ſenſe, churches are variouſly denominated, accord- 
ing to the tank, degree, diſcipline, &c. as metropolitan 
church, patriarchal church, cathedral church, parochial 
church, cardinal church, &c. See each under its proper 
article, ME TROPOLIs, PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, 
PAaROCHIAL, CARDINAL, &c. In eccleſiaſtical writers, 
we mect with grand church, for the chief church of a 
place, particularly in the Greek liturgy, for the church of 
St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, the ſee of the patriarch, 
founded by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſti- 
nian. It was at that time ſo magnificent, that Juſtinian 


is ſaid to have cried out in the conſecration thereof, | 


Evucyoa oe, LoWuwy; { have out-dane thee, Solomon. The 
dome, which is ſaid to have been the fitſt that was built, 
is 330 feet diameter. 


CHURCH-reves. 
CHURCH-/cot, or e oft, a payment, or contribu- 


A 


CHU 


The firſt church publickly built by the Chriſtians, fome 
authors maintain to be that of St. Saviour at Rome, found. 
ed by Conſtantine : others contend, that ſeveral chnychz; 
abroad, called by the name of St. Peter I ĩvus, were built 
in honour of that apoſtle during his life-time. | 


Cuurcn, Mother, Matrix eccleſia. 
CHURCH, with regard to architecture, Daviler defines a 


large oblong edifice, in form of a ſhip, with nave, 
2 chapel, belfry, &c. 
cad, 


choir, 
See each part under its proper 


CHURCH, fimple, is that which has only a nave and a choi 
CHURCH with i/les, that which has a row of nor wha 


form of vaulted galleries, with chapels in its circumſe- 
rence. 


CnvuRCH in Greek croſs, that where the length of a tra- 


verſe part is equal to that of the nave; ſo called, becauſe 
moſt of the Greek churches are built in this form. 


CHURCH in a Latin croſs, that whoſe nave is longer than 


the croſs part, as in moſt of the Gothic churches, 


CHURCH in rotundo, that whoſe plan is a perfect circle, in 


imitation of the Pantheon. 

For the form of the ancient Greek churches, when they 
had all their parts, it was as follows: firſt was a porch, + 
or portico, called the vannt- nave, g this was Pg 
dorned with columns on the out-fide, and on the infide 
ſurrounded with a wall; in the middle whereof. was a 
door, through which they paſſed into a ſecond portico, 
The firſt of theſe porticos was deſtined for the ever o« 
ment, and penitents in the firſt ſtage of their repentanc* 
the ſecond was much longer, deſtined for penitents of 
the ſecond claſs, and the catechumens, and hence called 
raph, ferula, becauſe thoſe placed in it began to be 
ſubject to the diſcipline of the church. Theſe two por- 
ticos took up about one third of the ſpace of the che. 
From the ſecond portico, they paſſed into the nave, vag, 
which took up near another third of the church. In the 
middle, or at one fide of the nave, was the ambo, where 
the deacons and prieſts read the goſpel, and preached. 
The nave was deſtined for the reception of the people 
who here aſſiſted at prayers. : 
Near the entrance of this was then APTiSTERY, or rox r. 


Beyond the nave was the choir, xpog, ſet with ſeats, 


and round: the firſt ſeat on the right, next the ſanctu- 
ary, being for the chanter, or choragus. 
From the choir, they aſcended by ſteps to the ſanctuary, 
which was entered at three doors. The Sanctuary 
had three apſides in its length; a great one in the mid- 
dle; under which was the altar, crowned with a BAL- 
DACHIN, ſupported by four columns. Under each of 
the ſmall apſides, was a kind of table, or cupboard, in 
manner of a beaufet. 
Though, of the Greek churches now remaining, few have 
all the parts above deſcribed ; moſt of them having been 
reduced to ruins, or converted into moſques. 
M. Frezier, engineer to the French king, and F. Cor- 
demoy, a regular canon, have diſputed the form of the 
ancient and modern churches, and the beſt manner of 
building them with a good deal of learning, in the 
Journals de Trevoux. 
or the form of the Latin churches, though it be various, 
yet may all the variety be reduced to two heads; viz. 
thoſe in form of a ſhip, and thoſe of a croſs. 


CHURCH-yard, a place adjoining to a church, employed 


commonly for the interment of the deceaſed. Sce Cor- 
METERIUM. : 


CHURCH-government, diſcipline, & c. See ECCLESIASTICAL 


GovERNMENT, DI16CIPLINE, PoLicy, &c. 
See CHURCH=-wardens. 


tion, by the Latin writers frequently called primitie ſe- 
minum; being, at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid. 
to the prieſt on St. Martin's day, as the firit fruits of 
harveſt, 

This was enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV. and 
Canut. c. 10. But aſter this, church-/cot came to ſignify 
a reſerve of corn-rent paid to the ſecular prieſts, or to 
the religious; and ſometimes it was taken in ſo general 
a ſenſe as to include poultry, or any other proviſioa that 
was paid in kind to the zeligious, 


CHU RCH-wardens, anciently called CHURCH-reve;, ate offi- 


cers choſen yearly in Eaſter week, by the parſon, and 
his pariſhioners, according to the cuſtom of the place ; 
to look to the church, cee church - revenues, 
&c, obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners with re- 
gard to faults that come under the juriſdiction of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court; preſent ſcandalous livers to the biſhop 3 
take care none preach without licence, &c. 

Counſellors and attornies, ſurgeons and apothecaries, 
and difſevting miniſters, are exempt from this office; 
and perſons who have ſued a felon to conviction, and 
the firſt aſſignee of the certiſicate thereof, ate exempted 
from the office of church-warden, in the pariſh where the 


offence was committed, The ſame exemption extends 
; ts 
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do perſons ſerving in the militia, during fuch — 


iſſenters are allowed to execute the office by a ſufficient 

deputy. A perſon, refuſing the office, is liable to ex- 
communication. They are ſworn into their office by the 
a1chdeacon, who is compellable by a mandamus to ad- 
mic thoſe whom the pariſh appoint. 
The church-wardens are a kind of corporation ; and are 
enabled by law to ſue, and be ſued, for any thing be- 
longing to the church, or the poor of the pariſh. 

CHURCHING of women after child-birth, took its riſe from 
the Jewiſh rite of purification, In the Greek church it 
was limited to the fortieth day after delivery; but in 
the weſtern parts of Eutope no certain time is obſerved. 
There is an office in the liturgy for this purpoſe. 

CHURLE, Czorrt, or CARL, in Saxon Times, ſignified 
a tenant at will, who held of the thanes on condition of 
rent and ſervice, They were of two ſorts: one rented 
the eſtate like our farmers: the other tilled and manured 
the de:neſnes, and were called ploughmen. 

CHUP.N-Ow!/. See OW. 

CHURR-/Porm, a name given by ſome to the GRYLLO- 
TALPA. | 

CHYLE, in the Anima! Oeconomy, a whitiſh juice, into 
which the food is immediately converted by digeſtion, or 
more properly, by that firſt branch thereof called cHY- 
LIFICATION. 
The word comes from xuaog, juice. 
Some think that all the groſs ſecretions are from the 
chyle ; and particularly that pus is the product of the 
chyle, and not of the blood or ſerum, Phil. Tranſ. No 
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CHYLIiFICATION, the formation of the che; or the 
act whereby the FooD is changed into CHYLE, 
Chyl:fication is begun by comminuting, or breaking the 
aliment in the mouth, mixing it with ſaliva, and chew- 
ing it with the teeth. 
By ſuch means, the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, 
which falling through the æſophagus into the warm ſto- 
mach, there mixes with the juices thereof ; and being 
thus diluted, begins to ferment, or putrefy, and afſumes 
a very different form from what it had before; growing 
either acid or rancid. 
Here it mixes with a juice ſeparated from the blood by 
the glands of that part, whoſe excretory ducts open into 
the ſtomach; as alſo with the remains of the former ali- 
ment: and thus it becomes better macerated, diluted, 
diſſolved, and acquires ſtill a greater likeneſs to the ani - 

mal fluids, and is called chyme. | 

Add to this, that the fleſhy membrane of the ſtomach 
continually contracting and preſſing its contents by its 
periſtaltic motion, occaſions a more intimate mixture, 
and by degrees works the more fluid parts through the 

— Pylorus into the duodenum ; along the ſides whereof, and 
the reſt of the inteſtina tenuia, the lacteals are planted ;, 
into the minute orifices whereof, the finer part of the 
maſs is received, 
The fabric of the ſtomach being conſidered, the heat of 
the circumambient parts, the pulſations of innumerable 


arteries, the great ſtrokes of the aorta underneath, the 


conſtant compreſſion of the diaphragma, and abdominal 
muſcles ; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the finer pact 
of the aliment will be firſt expelled the ſtomach ; and 
that the groſſet will remain; till, by the repeated action 
of the fluids, and the contraction and pulſation. of the 
ſolids, they alſo become fine enough to go off: thus is 
the ſtomach left empty ; and by means of its muſcular 
coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction, and appetite is 
renewed. 
Thus will even the fleſhy membranes, cartilages, &c. 
of animals fed on, be ſqueezed, and be obliged to give 
Out their juices; and thus is a fluid obtained, that ſhal! 
have in ſome meaſure the ſame properties with thoſe of 
our bodies, 
This juice being got through the pylorus into the duodenum 
and imaller inteſtines, its liquefaction is ſtill promoted 
dy its mixture with two other diſſolvents, the pancreatic 
Juice, and the bile; and by continued fermentation ; 
which divide and ſubtilize thoſe parts that were left too 
groſs: and by the periſtaltic motion of the guts it is 
protruded forwards. In the paſſage through the ſmall 
inteſtines, the finer part of the maſs, which we call the 
chyle, enters the ax? ord of the lacteal veins of the firſt 
kind, wherewith the whole meſentery is intecmixed 
which either alone, or together with the meſeraic veins, 
diſcharge themſclves into the glands at the baſis of the 
meſentety. 
Then the %% is taken up by the laQteals of the ſecond 
kind, and is conveyed into glands between the two 
tendons of the diaphragma, known heretofore under the 
name of the /xmbary glands, now called Pecquet's re- 
ſervatory, and receptaculum chyli z whence, being mixed 
wil great quantities of lymph, it is carried to the heart, 


by the thoracic duct, and the ſubclavian vein ; wherein 


CHY 

it begins to be mixed with the blood, and to Eirciilate, 
and in time becomes aſſimilated thersto. A ſpirit of va: 
pour, which is nothing elſe than the fixed atk of the ali- 
mentary ſubſtances, is ſet free from the various mixtures 
during their fermentation in the firſt paſſages, enters the 
compoſition of the che, and is tranſmitted with it to ths 
blood, communicating to it its inteſtine motion, and 
thus preventing the natural tendency of the fluids to pu- 
trefaction. See Dicks TON. 

CHYLOSIS, in Medicine, the action whereby the aliment 
is converted into chy/z, or chyme, in the flomach, &c. 
whether it be by a ſerment in the ftomach, or the con- 
tractile force of the ſtomach, or both. 

CHYME, an animal juice, which is, according to ſome; 
the ſame with that commonly called cHYLE. 

Some, however, diſtinguiſh between chyme and chyle 
reſtraining the word chyme to the maſs of food, &c: 
while in the ſtomach, before it be ſufficiently commi- 
nuted and liquefied to paſs the pylorus into the dudenum, 
and thence into the lacteals, to be furthet diluted and 
impregnated with the pancreatic juice; where it com- 
mences chyle. And others diſtinguiſh and denominate 
them the contrary way. 

In the common fignification of the word; it denotes 
every kind of humour which is ineraſſated by concoc- 
tion. Galen uſes it to ſignify the guſtatory faculty or 
quality in animals and plants. 

CHYMICAL oi/s. See Chemical O1L. 

CHYMISTRY, or CyemiIsTRy, is a ſcience, the object 
of which is to diſcover the properties of bodies by ana- 
= and by combination. 

ritics are divided as to the etymology of the name chy- 
miſtry : it is uſually derived from xuuor, juice; or from 
xy, to melt. Boerhaave, and others, more juſtly de- 
rive it from the Egyptian chema; or kema, black ; and 
write it chemia, not chymia. Others, making Cham the 
inventor of chymi/try. derive the term from his name; 
ſupporting their etymology on the ſignification of the 
word BIN, cham, which in the Hebrew ſignifies brat, 
hot, black ; all of them bearing ſome relation to the ope- 
rations of chymiſtry. 
Chymiſtry is alſo known under various otheft names: it is 
ſometimes called the Hermerical art, from a ſuppoſition of 
its _ invented by Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Others call 
it the Nr art, ſrom the people among whom it was 
firſt practiſed: others, the ſacred, or divine art; and poięſis, 
or the art of making gold, &c. Others call it the /pagiric 
art; Paracelſus, the hyſopic art: and others, pyrotechnia. 
The chief object of chymiſtry is, to analyſe, or decom- 
pound, natural bodies: reduce them to their firſt prin- 
ciples 3 diſcover their hidden virtues; and demonſtrate 
their inner contexture, or the center as they call it, 
wherein natural ſubſtances concur. In a word, chy- 
miſiry is the anatomy of natural bodies, by means of fire; 
which is the definition Hanneman gives vs of the art. 
Boerhaave defines chymi/try more ſcientifically : An 
art whereby ſenſible bodies contained in veſſels, or 
* capable of being contained therein, are ſo changed. 
4 by means of certain inſtruments, and principally of 
* fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereb 
* diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, medicine, &c.” 
This definition appears very prolix and circumſtantial, 
and more like a deſcription than a definition; but with 
all his endeavours, that author aſſures us, he could not 
frame a ſhorter, that would expreſs the full ſcope, ob- 
ject, and inſtruments of chymi/try, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it 
from every other art: which is the point all the writers of 
chymi/try have ſtumbled at. 
For chymiſiry cannot juſtly be called the art of reſolving 
bodies, as Regius, Paracelſus, &c. define it ; ſince me- 
| Chanics will alſo do that: nor is the matter mended, by 
ſaying, is is the art of axaly/ing bodies by fire; as Helmont 
has done: nor by alt, as others would have it. Thele 
definitions include only a part, inſtead of the whole. 
And with as little propriety is it termed, the art of /epa- 
rating the pure from the impure; inaſmuch as it compounds 
as well as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the pure with 


the impure. Chymi/try, on this footing, appears a very 


extenſive art: its object, or the materia chymica, is all 
ſenſible bodies, capable of being contained in veſſels; 
and is accordingly divided into three kingdoms, /t, 
vegetable, and animal. The operations of chymi/fry in- 
clude all the changes produced in bodies by natural 
agents or inſtruments; viz. decoction, infuſion, exhalation, 
calcination, extraction, diſtillation, cry/tallization, &. 
The effects, ot productions of chi, may be reduced 
to magiſleries, extra ls, tincqtures, elixirs, and clyſuſes. 
The inſtruments, or agents of chymi/iry, whereby its opera- 
tions are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, men- 
ſtruums; and inſtruments properly fo called, as alembics, 
cucurbits, retorts, pelicans, furnaces, and Intes. See Table 
75 Chemical Veſſels. 

hymiſiry, as now conceived, is an aſſemblage of very 

difterent 
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different parts, which anciently ſubſiſted ſeparate, or at 
leaſt had a ſubſiſtence prior to each other; as the pre- 
paring of metals for human uſes, the attempts of tranl- 
muting the baſer metals into gold, the preparing of me- 
dicines, &c. If we are to trace the antiquity of ch 
miſtry, as an art that teaches to convert other metals into 
gold, or to procure an univerſal remedy for all diſeaſes, 
the reſearch will not carry us far back; but as it relates 
to the diſcovery of metals in the mine, and the digging, 
ſeparating, and purifying them, it challenges even the 
higheſt antiquity; and is held by ſome very learned per- 
ſons to have been practiſed in the antediluvian world. 
Be this as it will, chymi/try, no doubt, was firſt practiſed 
in Egypt. According to Moſes, Tuba} Cain thould be 
the firſt inventor. Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; 
and ſome of the lateſt and beſt critics endeavour to thew, 
that Tubal Cain and Vulcan were the ſame; as indeed 
there is a great reſemblance between their names. 
After Tubal Cain, the firſt chymiſi we read of is Moſes; 
whoſe {kill in chymi/ry is inconteſtible, from his burning 
and pulvesizing the golden calf the Iſraelites had ſet up, 
and giving it the people to drink; there being ſcarce a 
mdre difficult operation in all chymifry, than to make 
old potable, 
— likewiſe is ſaid to have been inſtructed by 
the Egyptian prieſts in many chymical operations; e. g. 
in the arts of ſoftening ivory, vitrifying flints, and 1m1- 
tating precious ſtones. In this abſtract of the hiſtory of 
chymiſiry, it is needleſs to mention the claims of Hermes 


ſubject, under his name, as they are generally reckoned 
to be ſpurious. Some authors obſerve, that Diocleſtan, 
after the taking of Alexandria, ordered all the books ot 
chymiſtry, anciently written by the Egyptians, for making 
gold and filver, to be ſought out and burnt; that they 
might not have the power of enriching themſelves by 
this art, or of putting themſelves, by this means, into a 
condition of revolting again. | | 
Chymiſiry had the common fate of the other arts, at the 
declenſion of the Eaſtern empire; and lay buried and 
forgot till the time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it. 
He was followed by Lully, Ripley, Bafl Valentine, 
Paracelſus, Agricola, Van Helmont, Glauber, Boyle, 
Lemery, Homberg. &c. by whom the art has been car- 
_ ried to its-preſent degree of perfection. | 
The firſt- chymi/?s confined themſelves to metals: and 
they made many abſurd and unſucceſsful attempts for 
tranſmuting metals into gold; whilſt ſome of them, as 
Raymond, Lully, and Paracelſus in particular, were poſ- 
ſefled with the no leſs extravagant notion of an univerſal 
medicine, to which, however, we may attribute the 
eſtabliſhment of rational chymiftiry on the ruins of al- 
chemy. In theſe latter ages, the bounds of chym:/try have 
been greatly enlarged ; and plants, animals, minerals, 
&c. have been taken into it. x | 

It is but of late that chymiſiry has been applied to the 
preparation of medicines: Baſil Valentine, and Arnoldus 
de Villa Nova, ſeem to have been the brit that attempted 
it. Paracelſus and Van Helmont carried it to ſuch a 
length, as to render medicine almoſt wholly chymrcal. 
Authors on the ſubject of :chymi/iry are very numerous: 
Borel has publiſhed a catalogue of moſt of them, under 
the title ,of Bibliotheca Chymica z containing the names 
of above four thouſand. Barner, phytfician to the king 
of Poland, was one of the hrſt who arranged the princi- 
pal chymical experiments, and added rational explications, 
in a work entitled Chymia philoſophica perfecte deline- 
ata, &c. Norimb. 1689. Becher, Stahl, and Boer- 
haave deſerve to be particularly recorded : the former 
have eſtabliſhed an admirable theory, which is the ſureſt 
guide in chymical reſearches, and the conformity of which 
with the phænomena of chymz/iry ſucceſhve experiments 
have cvinced; and the latter has given both the hiſtory, 
theory, and practice, in an orderly and ſcienfifical me- 
thod. Dr. Friend has attempted to reduce chymi/try to 
Newtonianiſm, and to account for the reaſons of the 
operations on chymical principles. There are many later 
writers, who have either directly or indirectly, in vari- 


ous ways, contributed to the extention of this ſcience. 


See Dr. Lewis's valuable edition of Neumann's Works; 
and the Englith tranſlation of Macquer's Chemical Dic- 
tionary, with many additions and improvements annexed 
to it by the tranſlator. 

Chymiſtry is divided into metallurgia, alchymia, chymical 
pharmacy, aud chymical philoſophy. See METALLURG14, 
ALCHYMY, &C. | 


CHYMISTRY, theory of. 


” if - 
CIB 
technical, or commercial chymi/ry, to the ſervice and 
accommodation of the affairs of a family. | 


CnymisTRy, philoſophical. Philoſophic chymiftry con ſiſts 


of three parts, Viz. invention, rationale, and experiment z 


whence we may deſine it to be a particular exerciſe of the 


rational and inventive faculties of the mind, leading to 
experiments, and thence. to the diſcovery of cauſes, ſo 
as to form axioms that ſhall rationally account for pha- 
nomena, and diſcover rules of 2 for producing 
uſeful effects. And thus philoſophical chymiſtry is not 
only the key to all the other parts, but it diſcovers of it- 


ſelf the cauſes of many natural phenomena, as patticu- 


larly, earthquakes, volcanoes, vegetation, the growth 
of minerals, and the like, 

This branch of chymi/iry alſo explains the general forms 
and qualities of bodies, whereon the properties and 
eticas depend; as volatility and her fluidity and 
firmneſs, colours, taſtes, odours, efferveſcences, fer- 
mentation, ſolution, precipitation, congelation, exttac- 
tion, and the like. 

To this part of chymi/try it alſo belongs to bring new in- 
ventions to the teſt, to diſcover their validity or inſufſi- 
ciency. Thus when any hint is ſtarted for a new trade, 
or method invented for the improvement of an old one, 
before any attempt is made to apply it in the larger way, 
it mould be experimented in miniature ;; as the aſſay- 
maller tells the owner of an ore whether it will be worth 
the erecting large works for it, or not. 


; CHYMISTRY, technical, By technical chymi/ry is meant the 
Triſmegiſtus, or to give any account of books on this 


application of philoſophical chymi/ry to the immediate 
{crvice of arts, io as by its means to invent, form, aſlitt, 
promote, or perfect them in the large way of buſineſs. 
Under the theory of this art are 
to be laid down all the general truths which the particu— 
lar experiments of chemiſts have hitherto demonſtrated. 
Thele are, on this occalion, to be taken for gramed, and 
the whole body of ſuch truths makes the univerſal theory 
of chymiſtry, for chymiſtry is no ſcience formed a priori; it 
is ho production of the human mind, or raiſed by rea- 
toning, but collected a poſterior; from experiments; it 
took its riſe from various operations caſually made, and 
obſerving thoſe that had one and the ſame uniform ten- 
dency, without any expeCtation of what followed; and 
was only reduced into an art, by collecting and com- 
paring the effects of ſuch uncertain experiments, and 
noting the tendency thereof: ſo far then as a number of 
experiments agree to eſtabliſh any unqueſtionable truth, 
ſo tar they may be conſidered as conſtituting the theory 
of chymi/iry. Such a theory is neceſſary to be premiſed to 
every art; and ſomething equivalent to this is practiſed 
by every artiſan, in teaching his diſciple how to proceed 
orderly in the exercife of his art; and accordingly it 
would be impoſſible to teach the practice of chymiſtry to 
advantage, without having firft given ſome ſuch theory, 
In the forming ſuch a theory of chymiſtry, a ditect uſe 
may indeed be made of the demonſtrations in phyſics, as 
particularly in mechanics, hydroſtatics, and bydraulics ; 
ſince the properties common to all bodies, and what far- 
ther affections certainly flow therefrom, have their place 
in chymi/try. One cannot, however, be too reſerved in 
this ule, fince thoſe ſingular properties found in ſome 
bodies, will, if applied to others, falſify the mechanical 
orb which might hold true every where 
elſe. 

Due regard being had to this rule, the diſcoveries of na- 
turaliſts and mathematicians will always be advantage- 
ous, never injurious to the art of chymi/try. 


CHYMOLOGI, among the Botanical Students, ſuch as have 


employed their time in inveſtigating the qualities and 
properties of plants from their taſte and ſmell. 


CHY MOSIS, in Medicine, the act of making, or preparing 


CHYME. 


The word comes from xupc;, ſuccus, of xv, funds, L 
melt. 

Chymeſis, according to ſome, is the ſecond of the con- 
coctions made in the body; being a repeated preparation 
of the moſt impure and groſs parts of the chyle, which 
being rejectect by the lacteals, is imbibed by the meſe- 
raics, and thence carried to the liver, to be there elabo- 
rated, purified, and ſubtilized afreſh. It is of this, ac- 
cording to Rogers, that the animal ſpirits are formed. 


Cuymos1s, or rather CHEMuOs!s, is alſo uſed for an in- 


flammation of the eye-lids, which turns out their inſide 
to light. 


In which ſenſe, the word comes from xaivu, biſco, 1 
apes 


Chymiſiry again is divided into, | CHYTLA, in Antiquity, a liquor made of wine and oil, 
CHYMISTRY, commercial, uſed to denote the application and ſometimes uſed in divination. : 
both of technical and philoſophical chymiftry, to the eſta- | CHYTRI, among the Athenians, a feſtival in honour ot 
bliſhing, ſupporting, or improving any branch of trade | Bacchus and Mercury, kept on the thirteenth of the 
or commerce. | month Antheſterion. 
CHyMISTRY, @conomical, the application of philoſophical, | CIBDELOPLACIA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name wh 
| | gen 
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genus of ſpars. The word is derived from ugg! 


zmpure, and wot, a cruſt. The bodies of this genus are 
terrene ſpars, that is, are compoſed of ſpar, debaſed by 
a very large admixture of earth, and are not therefore 
of the leaſt brightneſs or tianſparence; and are found | 
formed into thin cruſts, coating over vegetable and other 
extraneous bodies in form of incruſtations. Of this 

nus there are five known ſpecies, ſome of them uſed |} 
in medicine, and diſtinguiſhed by particular names, 

CBDELOSTRACIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſpars. The word is derived from s, 
fouled or adulterated with extraneous matter, and ogpaxoy, a 
&ruſt, or ſhell. 

The bodies of this genus are cruſtaceous ſpars, ſo highly 
debaſed with earth, that they appear to the naked eye 
mere earths; they are deſtitute of all brightneſs or 
tranſparence, and are formed into thin plates, and uſu- 
ally frond incruſting over the ſides of fiſſures of ſtones. 
Of this genus there are ſeven known ſpecies. 

CIBORIA, in Antiquity, the large huſks of Egyptian beans, 
which are ſaid to have been ſo large as to ſerve for drink- 
ing cups; whence they had their name ciborium, ſigniſy- 
ing a cp: in the Egyptian language. 

EIBORIUM, in Ecclefraftical Mriters, the covering for the 
altar. This covering 1s ſupported by four high columns, 
and forms a kind of tent for the euchariſt, in the Romiſh 
churches. Some authors call it turris geſtatoria, and 
other pyxis. But the pyx:s is properly the box in which 
the euchariſt is preſerved. 

CIBOULS. See On10x8s. 

CIBUS ferzalis, in Antiquity, an Entertainment peculiar to 
a funeral; for which purpoſe, beans, parſley, lettuce, 
bread, eggs, lentils, and ſalt were in uſe. 

CIC ADA, the bdlm cricket, in Zoology, the name of a genus 
of inſects of the order of hemiptcra, common in Italy, 
and ſome other parts of the world, but not found in 
England. It has large wings, and makes a loud noiſe, 
ſomething like that of the cricket. See Tab. of Inſecis, 
No 5. and HarvesT-fy. -- 

They are recommended by ſome in medicine as remedies 
for colics, powdered and mixed with pepper; or burnt 
to aſhes alone, are given in nephritic caſes. 

CicanDa aquatica, the-water-giaſshopper, a name very inju- 
dicioully given by Rondeletius to an animal found fre- 
quently in ſtanding waters, of a greyiſh colour, with fix 
legs, and the appearance of the rudiments of wings; it 
is remarkable 21ſo for having a ſort of maſk before the | 
face, which it removes br lifts up at pleaſure. It is a 
poor defenceleſs animal, and is a prey to almoſt all the 
other water animals, even to many that are ſmaller than 
itſelf : it has no ſort of relation to the GRASSHOPPER 
but is the hexapode, or worm ſtate of one of the /ibellz, 
or BR4GON-flics. 

The hinder pair of legs are miuch longer than the others, 
and are uſed in ſwimming, as oars, in the manner of 
© thoſe of the NoTONECTA. 

Cicapa bf North America. This inſeQ is ſeen annually, 
but in no great numbers, in Penſylvania ; but at cer- 

tain periods of fourteen or fifteen years, they come forth 


— 


| 


in ſuch ſwarms, that they are called locus. They are | 


the prey of ſo many animals, that their numbers ſoon 
decreaſe ; and their duration by order of nature being 
ſhort, they quien diſappear. | 
There are two diſtinct ſpecies of cad in North Ame- 
rica. See a curious account of the largeſt fort, by Mr. 
Collinſon, Phils Tranſ. vol. liv; N' 10. an. 1764. | 
CICADULA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by Mr. 
Ray to a ſmall ſpecies of inſect, called by Swammerdam 
locuſt pulex, and found in May and June on the ſtalks 
and leaves of plants, involved in a ſpumous white mat- 
ter, commonly called cuckow-ſpit. This ſpume is not 
exſudated, as ſome ſuppoſed, from the plant, but from the 
mouth of the animal; and if it be well wiped away, 
without injuring the creature, more will be immediately 
' ſeen iſſuing out of its mouth, till there is as large a quan- 
tity of it as before. | i 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, and while they 
| lie in the froth they are of the ſhape of a louſe, ſome being 
of a whitiſh, ſome of a yellowiſh, and ſome of a green 
colour. The hinder legs are ſomewhat larger than the 
others, and there is an appearance of the rudiments of 
wings at the ſhoulders. They often change their ſkins 
- while they live in this froth, and only, creep at this time; 
| but when they leave the plant, they hop and fly, haying 


— 


— 


_ 


_ large wings which cover the whole body. 
CICATRICUL A, in Natural Hiſtory, a little whitiſh ſpeck, 


or veſicle, iu the coat of the yolk of an egg; wherein the 
_ Grlt changes appear towards the formation of the chick. 

The cicatricula is what is otherwiſe called the eye of the 
80. | , 
CICATRISIVE, CicatRizans, in Medicine, is applied 

to ſuch remedies as are very deficcative ; and on that 


— 
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account aid nature to repair the ſkin, and to form a ci- 
catrix, or eſchar. | 
Such are Atmeniag bole, powder of tutty, and the un- 
guents diapompholygis, deſiccativnm rubrum, &c. 
Cicatriſiue medicines are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, epu- 
lotics, incarnatives, agglutinants, &c. 

CICATRIX, in Medicine, &c. a little ſeam, or elevation 
of callous fleſh, riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there 
after the healing of a wound, &c. ordinarily called a 
ſear, or eſchar. 

Some derive the word from circa cutem! { others from ci- 
catrix from occecatrix ; the cicatrix being only ebdufis 
vulneris, the covering up, or hiding of the wound but it 
is better derived from cœcatrix, which has the ſame 
force; of the verb cœcare, to blind, : 

The cicatrix is the ſame with regard to the joining of the 
flethy parts, as a callus is to the bones. 

In young infants, theſe calloſities, or ſcars, ſometimes 
much diminiſh, and oftentimes quite Mi ben come 
to age, as particularly obſerved in the | 
pox : and, in growing, they are ſome 


change their ſituation, "> 
been à loſs 


In large wounds, where there has be 
ſtance, an even cicatrix is not to be expected, wit 
great care in the ſurgeon. When an even, thick, and 
white matter appears in the wound, it is to be dreſſed 
either every day, or every other day, as occaſion ſhall 
require : the ſuperfluous matter muſt at every dteſſing be 
wiped away with a very light hand ; and it is indeed 
much better to leave ſome of it in the wound, than to 
treat that roughly in taking it away; for wiping the 
wound too roughly, hinders the growth of new fleſh; 
but a little matter being left, only performs the office of 
oil or balſam, in keeping the parts moiſt. Theſe rules 
being obſerved, new flcſh will preſently ſpring up, and 
the wouxp unite : but that an even cicatrix may be 
8 the ſurgeon muſt endeavour by degrees to 
arden the new fleth, by the application of dry lint, co- 
vered with a tight bandage, When this does not prove 
ſufficient, it may be proper to uſe ſome of the drying bal- 
ſams, or drying powders, ſuch as tutty, lapis calaminaris, 
maſtich, colophony, & c. Rectified ſpicit of wine is 
frequently uſed for this purpoſe alſo, with great ſucceſs, 
—__ carries 3 very great aſtringent and drying virtue 
with it. 
See obſervations on a deep wound of the brain that cica- 
trized, by Tudecius, in the Col. Acad, tom, iii. P. E. 


p. 407. 
CICATRIZ ING, in Medicine. Ste CicarRISILVE. 
CIC CA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia tetranarta claſs 
the male flowers of which have a four-leaved calyx, and 
no corolla; the female have a three-leaved calyx, no co- 
rolla, four es, and a capſule including four . 
otany. See Chicb-Pę A. 


CICELY, in Botany. See CRERNVII. 
CICER, the fn; B 
CICERBITA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common ſonchus, or ſow-thiſtle, 
CICERONASTRI, or Cictrontaxi, an appellation 
given by way of contempt to thoſe moderns, who diſpute 
os propriety of all expreſſions and words not found in 
ICCTO. 
CICERUM 7ap?s, the chich-/tone, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome authors to a ſort of ſmall round ftones, of 
the nature of the piſolithe- or pea-ſtones, but ſmaller 
than thoſe uſually are, and of a duſky grey colour. They 
very exactly reſemble the fruit of the cicer or chich-pea, 
| o- are found in great abundance near the old Jeruſa- 
em. 
CICERELLUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by Boccone, 
and ſome other authors, to the AMMODYTES or ſand» 
_ eel, the tobianus of Schoneveldt. 
CICHORIUM, /uccory, in Botany. See EN DIVE. 
CICINDELA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of the 6Low- 
Tom. / 
C1CINDELA velans. See GLow-worm. 
CICISBEO, an Italian term, which in its etymology ſigni- 
fies a whiſperer; which has been beitowed in Italy both 
on lovers, and on thoſe who to outward appearance act 
as ſuch, attending on martied ladies with as much at- 
tention. and reſpect as if they were their lovers. This 
Italian cultom has been ſpoken of very reproachfully by 
ſome writers: Mr. Baretti has taken great pains to vin- 
dicate it. He aſcribes it to a ſpirit of gallantry, derived 
from the ages of chivalry, and much heightened and re- 
fined by the revival of the Platonic philoſophy in Italy, 
about the thirteenth century; and by the verſes of Pe- 
trarch in compliwent to the beautiful Laura, and his 
numerous imitators. Account of the Manners, &c. of 
Italy, vol, i. chap. 8. 
_ in Botany, a name given by ſome to the white 
cet, 


C 
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CiCLA, in /chthyelogy, a name given by Artedi, and other 
9 R late 


* 
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late writers, to a ſpecies of fiſh called chichle by Ariſtotle 
and Zlian, and Tv&Dpvs miner by the generality of late 
writers. See VERDONE, Ca 

CICONIA, in Ornithology, the name by which authors call 
the ſtork. See STORK. 

CICUTA. See HEMLOCK. 
There are not wanting authors among the Germans, 
who recommend the ſeed of the common hemlock againſt 
obſtructions in the ſpleen; but as we have already re- 
medies enough in the ſame intention, which are not 
ſuſpected as poiſonous, it is beſt to be contented with 
them, till a great many more trials have been made of 
this new medicine than we have accounts of at preſent. 


CicuTa is alſo uſed, chiefly among the ancients, for a | 


poiſonous juice, or liquor, expreſſed from a plant called 
cicuta aquatica; being the common poiſon wherewith the 
ſtate criminals at Athens were put to death. 

The cicuta of the ancients is a ſecret now ſcarce poſſible 
to be diſcoyered. Wepfer in an expreſs treatiſe on the 
ſubjet, will Save it the oENVAN THE cicute facies ſucco 
| he deſcribes by the name of cicuta aqua» 
p thediſmal effects of which he gives a very 
ple relation, At leaſt the violence of this plant makes 


inſpiſſated juice compounded of r of cicuta, and 
ſome other corroſive, herbs. Vide Mead's Eſſay on Poi- 
ſons, ap: Bibl. Med. tom. iii. p. 281. 
Socrates drank the cicuta. Plato, in his Dialogue on the 
Immortality of the Soul, obſerves, that“ The execu- 
« tioner adviſed Socrates not to talk, for fear of cauſing 
© the cicuta to operate too ſlowly.” M. Petit, in his 
Obſervationes Miſcellaneæ, remarks, that this advertiſe- 
ment was not given by the executioner out of humanity, 
but to ſave the cicuta : for he was only allowed ſo much 
poiſon per ann. which if he exceeded, he was to furniſh 
the reſt at his own expence. This conſtruction is con- 
firmed by a paſſage in Plutarch: the executionet who 
adminiſtered the cicuta to Phocion, not having enough, 
Phocion gave him money to buy more; obſerving, by 
the way, that it was odd enough, that at Athens a man 
muſt pay for every thing, even his own death. 
CICUTARIA. See HemLock, and CHERVIL. 
CIDARIS, the mitre uſed by the Jewiſh high prieſts. 
Whenever there is mention of the high prielt's mitre, 
the Hebrew word made uſe of to expreſs it is always 
miznepheth ; and mygbazsth is uſed to ſignify the bonnet 
belonging to common prieſts. The rabbins ſay the ſame 
thing is meant by both theſe terms, and that the bonnet 
uſed by prieſts in general was made of a piece of linen 
cloth ſixteen yards long, which covered their heads like 
an helmet or a turban: and they allow no other differ- 
ence to be between the high prieſt's bonnet, and that of 
other prieſts, than this, the one is flatter, and more in 
the form of a turban, whereas the other worn by ordi- 
nary prieſts roſe ſomething more in a point. Exod. 
xxviii. 4- 


It is to be obſerved, that the Hebrew prieſts never ap- 


peared in the temple without covering their heads. And 
{till at this day it is reckoned an incivility in the Eaſt, 
and a mark of contempt, for any man to pull off his hat 
or turban to another; or to ſhew his naked head before 
any one. 3 | 

CiDAR1s, in Conchyliology. See TURBAN-/bell. 

CIDER, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from apples. 
Sce CYDER. 


_ CIERGE, in Conchyliology, a name given by the French to 


a ſea-ſhell, a ſpecies of voLUTA. This is of the colour 
of common yellow wax, without any variegations on the 
ſurface ; but when its rough coat is taken off, it makes 
a very different appearance, having the zones and colours 
of the onyx. It is preſerved in many cabinets, in this 
ſtate, under the name of the onyx hell. 


CIGALE, in Natural Hiſtory, the French name for the | 
cicada, particularly for the large kind, called achetg by | 


the ancients. See HARVEST-fly. 


» CIGNE, in Conchyliology, the s AN-/hell, a name given by 


the French virtuoſ to a ſpecies of voluta, which, beſide 
this name, is known by two other very different ones, 
cierge and onyx, and is taken by the generality of col- 
lectors for three different ſhells. When it has its natu- 
ral coat on, it is of a rough ſurface, and yellow colour, 
much like that of common wax, whence it is called 

cierge, or the wax-ſhell. When this coat is juſt taken 
off, it appears of a very beautiful white, and is then 
called the cigne, or ſwan ſhell; and when it is poliſhed 
farther down, ſo as to ſhew its inner ſtructure, it ap- 
pears zoned in the manner of the onyx, and is then 
called the onyx. | 


French writers call the ſmaller ſpecies of cicada, 29 they 

do the larger the cigale. The ancients were acquaint- 

ed with two ſpecies of cicada; a great one, ard a 

ſmaller one : the laſt of theſe they called tettigo nia, and 

the firſt acheta. It has been uſually ſuppoſed, that the 
cigalon of the moderns was their tertigonia ; but Mr 

Reaumur obſerves, that we have in reality three kinds 

of them, a large, a middling, and a ſmall one, and that 

the large was their acheta, the middle one their tettigonia 

and that the cigalon, or ſmall one, which is about * 

Gze of a hornet, was wholly unknown to them. See 

HaRvesrT- fly. 

.CILERY, in Architecture, aterm uſed to denote 

or leavage on the heads of columns. 

3 2 4 1 wherewith the palpebræ, or 
eye-lids, are fringed ; eſpecially the upper ich 

larger and ſtiffer than thoſe of he x ou ras 

"Their uſe ſeems to be, to break the too fier 

of the rays of light; as alſo to keep out fli 

and other things floating in the air, 
the eye. 

Theſe cilia ſpring from a ſmall row of glands, which 

cover a thin tender cartilage, edging each eye-lid, and 

ſerving as a kind of rod, or ring, to ſtretch them upon. 

CILIARE, in Anatomy, an epithet given to a part of the 
eye, called /igamentum ciliare ; becauſe of its relation to 
_ cilia, or hair of the eye-lids. 

The {/gamentum ciliare, called alſo proceſſus ciliari 4 
ſiſts ot a range of black fibres diſpoted a nates iy corey 

their riſe in the inner part of the uwea, and terminati - 
in the prominent part of the cryſtalline, wkich they eu- 
compals round, 
Anatomiſts generally imagine their uſe to be to ſu 
the cryſtalline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or 
ſhorten its figure, and bring it nearer to, or farther from 
the uwca and even to open or contract the pupil as oc- 
caſion requires, 1. e. as near or remote objects, obſcure 
or bright objects, ate to be viewed. | 

The motion of the pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by the 
circular and (trait fibres of the uvea; others attribute it 
to the ciſiary ligament; yet, there is no great doubt, but 
they both concur in the fame action; and that the liga- 
mentum ciliare doth, at the ſame time the pupil opens or 
ſhuts, dilate or compreſs the cryſtalline, and bring it 
nearer, or carry it farther off the retina, Derham, Phy. 
Theol. 

M. Mariotte denies the /igamentum ciliare to have any 
connexion with the cryſtalline, or to ſerve for any pur- 
poſes thereof. 

CILIARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called oz 81- 
CULARIS palpebrarum. | 

CILIATED a/, among Botani/ts. See Lear. 

CILICIA terra, in the Naturu! i/tory of the Ancients, 2 bi- 
tuminous ſubſtance, though called an carth, which, by 
boiling, became tough like bird-lime, and was uſed in- 
ſtead of that ſubſtance to cover the ſtocks of the vines, 
for preſerving them from the worms. It probably ſerved 
in this office in a ſort of double capacity, driving thoſe 
animals away by its nauſeous ſmell, and entangling them 
if 3 to get among it. ir | 

CILICIUM, a ſort of habit made of coarfe ſtyff, of a black 
or dark colour, formerly in uſe among the Hebrews, 
in times of mourning or diſtreſs. It was called Cilicium, 
becauſe it came from Cilicia, or rather becauſe the Cili« 
cians invented this kind of habit, made of goat's hair 
and uſed principally in camps and ſhips, by, ſoldiers an 
mariners. i | 

CIMA, or S1x A, in Archizsfure, a member or moulding, 
called alſo ogce, and cymatium. See Tab. Archit. fir. 8. 

CIMELIANTHUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
authors to a ſpecies of the oculus beli. It is deſcribed to 
be of a white colour, reſembling that of marble, with a 
yellow pupil in the middle. It was found on the ſhores 
of the r 8 

CIMELIARC, in Church Architecture, the room where the 
E veſtments, & c. belonging to the church are kept. 

In Engliſh, a veſtry. e e 

CIMEX, Ro c, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 

inſects, the characters of which are theſe; the head is 

ſmall z the back, towards rhe ſhoulders, is broad, aud is 
covered with a cruſtaceous ſubſtance ; its ſhoulders are 
of au angular make; and its wing artly cruſtaceous, 
partly membranaceous, and Buy x Nele that they 
exbibit the figure of a croſs, where they meet at the 
middle of the back; and they have a Bag proboſcis, 
which is bent under the belly, and always lics ſtraight, 
not in a ſpiral form, LAS MAKIN comes af 

Mr. Ray divides the cimices into two kinds, thoſe of 2 

ſhorter, and thoſe of a longer and narrower e. Of 

the firſt kind he deſcribes eight fpecies. . 

Of the other kind of cimices, which have longer and nar- 


the drapery 


ce impreſſion 
Hes and moths, 
which might annoy 


ſpend 


— 


CIGALON, in Natural Hiftory, the name by which the 


rower bodies, Mr. Ray mentions fire kinds. The 


c IN 


The honſe-bug, or gimex fcehuan in, ſo extremely trouble- 
ſome about beds, is of a rounaith figure, of a dark cin- 
- namon colour; and When cruſhed, emits a moſt offen- 

hc ſmell. EY | 

Many are the compoſitians and ointments preſeribed for 
deſtroying them; but it is wok poſſible to, eradi- 

cate them when once they get into furniture. Some re- 

commend to waſh the bedſteads with oil of turpentine, 
er to paint them with verdigreaſe ground in linſeed and 
oil of rarpentine : others to make an ointment of worm— 
wood, rue, common oil, and water boiled together, and 
mixed with * te a mixture of hemp, oil, and ox- 
gall, has been ſometimes uſed; and an ointment made 
of equal quantities of black and common ſoap, and quick- 

Filver, has been applied to the places infeſted with bugs. 

After all, cleanlineſs is the greatelt ſecurity againſt theſe 

vermin. 

There are alſo two ſpecies of water-cimices. 

Beſide all theſe, which are properly of the cimex kind, 

there is another ſet of inſects mentioned by Mr. Ray, as 

nearly approaching to them, and deſcribed under the 
name of the CIMIFOR MES muſce. 

CIMICIFORMIS nu , m Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by Mr. Ray to a kind of infects, partly of the fly, and 
partly of the cru x kind. Of theſe there are eleven 
ſpecies deſcribed in his hiſtory. 


about our hedges in diy places, and are a beautiful ſet 
of inſects. 


CIMICIFUGA, in Botany, a genus of the divecia polyandria 
claſs, bearing male and f-male flowers; with a five- 
leaved calyx, twenty ſtamina, but no corolla , the cap- 
ſule is polyſpermous. | 

CIMIER, in. the French Heraldry. See CREST. 

QIMOLIA terra, in Natural Hi/tory, a name by which the 

ancients expreſſed a very valuable medicinal earth, but 


which later ages have ſuppoſed ro be no other than our 
common tobacco-PIpE clay and FULLER':s earth, 


* 


The Cimolia terra of the ancients was found in ſeveral of | 
the iſlands of the Arcbipelago, particularly the ifland | 


Cimolus, from which it had its naine, and which is now 
called Argentiere $ and was uſed with great ſucceſs in 
the St Anthony's fire, inflammations, and other external 
affections of a like kind, being applied by way of a cata- 
plaim to the part, They alſo uſed, as we do, what we 
call Cimslia, or fuller's earth, for bleaching linen, and 
cleaning of cloaths. This earth of the ancients, though 
ſo long diſregarded, and by many ſappoſed loſt, is how- 
ever yet very plentiful in Argentiere, Sphanto, and 
many other of thoſe iſlands; and is a marie of a lax and 
crumbly texture, and a pure bright white colour, and 
very ſoft to the touch, Ir was evidently the ſubſtance 
we now call featites, oi the ſoap- rock, common in Corn- 
wall, and alto in the ifland of Argentiere or Cimolus. 
C1MoLIiA atha, the officinal name of the earth or clay of 


which we now make tobacco-pipes. Its diſtinguiſhing cha- 


raters are, that it is a denſe, compact, heavy clay, of a 
dull white colour, and very cloſe texture; it will not 


calyy break between the fingers, and lightly ſtains the | 


ſkin in handling. It adheres firmly to the tongue; melts 
very flowly in the niouth, and is not rough diffuſible 
in water z and is not ated upon by acids. It is found 
in many places. That of the Iſle of Wight is much 
eſteemed for its colour. When applicd to uſe, it is 
mixed with another ſort of white clay, there called 

We have vaſt plenty of it alſo near Pool 


Hayter's clay. | 
in Dorfetſhire, and near Weddenſbury in Staffordſhice. 


A third ſort of white Cimolia, differing from the former 
in not being unctuous, and ſuffering no change in the 
fire, is dug near Lymington in Hampſhire, and hitherto 
applied to no uſe. A fourth fort, tinged aud veined 
with yellow, which turns to a pale red, acquires in the 
fire a | whiter colour, but no ber is dug on the 
banks of the Medway, near Maidſtone, and uſed for the 
manufacture of gallypots at Vauxhall. A fifth ſort diſ- 
ſolves readily in water, and burns to a greater hardneſs 
and a clearer white: it is dug near Baruſtaple in Devon- 
ſhire, and ufed in making the Broſely tobacco-pipes. A 
fixth ſort is alcaline ; ſuffers little change in che fire; is 
dug near Warcham in Dorſetſhire, and called Pool 
clay; and uſcd for tobacco-pipes. | 
C1MoLIA nizra; is of a dark lead-colour, bard, dry, and 
heavy; of a ſmooth compact texture, and not viſcid : 
it does not colour the hands; crumbles when dry; ad- 


heres to the tongue; diffuſes ſlowly in water; and is | 


not acted upon by acids. It burns perfectly white, and 
acuuires a conſiderable hardneſs. The chief pits for this 
GG) are near Northampton, where it is uſed in the ma- 
1fafture of tobacco-pipes. It is alſo mixed with the 
critche clay of Derbylhire, in the proportion of one part 
to three, in che manufaCture of the bard. reddiſh brown 


ware. 


CIN.ZDA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found | 


Theſe are all found | 


3 , +1 v 
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in the head of a fiſh,”of a whitiſh colour, and oblong 
figure. The ancients ſuppoſed it picſaged tempeſts,when 
its ſuxſace looked duſky and obſcure; and on the con- 
trary, fair, weather, when it looked right an clear. 
CINÆDOLOGIA, among the Anclents, a kind, of ſatirical 
oety „the chief ſubjects of which were the, cinædi. 
CINADUS, in Antiquity, is uſed to ſignify a dancer or 
pantomime, —_ l 
At firſt they perſormed only on the ſtage, but after- 
wards were admitted to the entertainments of princes. 
Cix bus, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh common in the 
Archipelago, about the ſhores and rocks, ſuppoſed by 
many to be the ſame ſpecies with the alpheſtes, and, of 
the turdus kind, only with its back-fin prickly all its 
length, It is of a yellowiſh hue all over, blended and 
variegated with an admixture of purple; its ſcales are 
rounded and indented; and its teeth very ſtrong and 
_ and diſpoſed in two rows in each jaw, and are long 
an arp. 
CINARA, artiichoak, in Botany. See ArTicnoas. 
CINCHONA, in Botany, the name by which bi 8 
calls the tree which produces the Jeſuits bark. This is 
a peculiar genus of plants, of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs; the chatacters of which are theſe : the cup is a 
{mall perianthium, compoſed of one leaf, divided into 
five ſegments, and remaining after the flower is fallen. 
The flower conſiſts of one petal, and is of a funnel-ſhape z 
it is a long and cylindrical tube, terminating in a wide ex- 
panded cdge, which is divided into five ſerrated and 
pointed ſegments: the ſtamina are five ſmall filaments, 
and the apices oblong, and placed within the tube of 
the flower; the piſtil conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
placed below the cup, a ſtyle which is oi the length of 
the flower, and a thick oblong ſimple ſtigma ; the fruit 
is a roundiſh capſule, at the top of which ſtands the cup 
by way of a crown; this capſule contains two cells, and 
when ripe opens longitudinally into two parts. The 
ſeeds are very numerous, and are oblong, compreſſed, 
and ſurrounded with a ſoliaceous edge. See CORTEX, 
Peruvianus. 

CiNCLUS, in Ornithelogy, a ſpecies of the TRINGA. It 
is given by ſome to the bird called in Engliſh the greater 
reed-{parrow, and by the generality of authors juNco. 
CIxCLUS is alſo the name of a ſpecies of srURNus or 

STARLING, | 
CINCLUS prior, is alſo a name given by Aldrovandus to a 
bird, the ſame with what we call the sTINT. 
CINCLUS tertius. See G1aROLO, | | 
CINCTURE, or CN TUR Ek, in Architecture, a ring, or 
liſt, at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column; ſe- 
parating the ſhaft, at one end, from the baſe: and at 
— other from the capital. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
and 25. 
The word, in its original French, ſignifies girdle; of the 
Latin, cingo, I gird. 
That at the bottom is peculiarly called apophyze ; as if the 
_ took its flight hence: and that at top, -co/arin, or 
collar. 4 
The cinfure is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the girths, 
or ferrils, ayciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the 
primitive wooden columns. See ORDER, 
CINEFACTION. See CINRERATION. | 
CINER ARIA, A.- lower, in Botany, a genus of the /ynge- 
nia polygamia ſuperflua claſs ; with a naked receptacie ; 
and ſingle, polyphyllons, equal calyx. _ 
CINERARIA, in Botany, à name by which ſome authors 
have called the jacoba maritima, or ſea-ragwort, becauſe 
of. the grey colour of its leaves. | 
CINERARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer retained by the 
women, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide aſhes proper 
for tingiog the hair with a deep. yellow colour. He was 
otherwiſe called ciniflo. 15 


CIxERARtUs is alſo uſed to ſignify one who paid a veneta- 
tion to the aſhes and relics of martyrs and ſaints. 
CINERATION, in Chemiſtry, the reduction of wood, or 
any other combultible matter, into aſhes, by means of 
fire. — This, others call cinefaction. 
CINERES. See A$4ts. 


CINERES Atna, a name given by authors to a duſty and 
ſaline ſubſtance thrown out of mount Ætna, in form of 
powder, and reſembling aſhes. After an eruption of 
this mountain, theſe ſaline aſhes are found ſcaitered a- 
bout the opening itſelf, down the ſides of the mountain, 
and over the country for ten miles, or more, round. 
Thoſe aſhes, which are found thrown to the diſtance of 
eight or ten miles, are generally taken up in form of a 
very dry duſt, almoſt infipid to the taſte : but what lie 
upon, and round about the ſkirts of the mountain, are 

very different; they are never dry, though they lie 
many months expoſed to the ſun's heat, which is very 
great there, but always feel damp and wet, and arc 
compoſed of larger or ſmaller Jumps, and not of a fine 


powder, 


C1XXABAR, fufiuias, ot artificial, is formed of a mixture 


powder, as the more diſtant are. They are of à very 
ſtrongly vitriolic taſte, reſembling that of our common 


green copperas. From this taſte, and from the great 


quantities of matter reſembling a ſort of crocus Mattis, 
and with theſe a great abundance of ſulphur, which is 


burnt away, and the vaſt quantities atfo which are ſub- 
limed about the mouths, and left unburnt, it appears, 

chat the common pyrites is contained in vaſt abundance 

in the bowels of the mountain, ſince green vitriol and 


ſulphur are its produce, and nothing is ſo eaſy as to cal- 

eine it with the purple powder reſembling crocus Mar- | 

tis which is the third ſubſtance ſo frequent there. This 

gives great weight to the opinion of thoſe who believe all 

the 3 of the burning mountains in the ſevetal 
arts of the world to be owing to this mineral. See | 
YRITEsS, and Vol cANo. 


NERES clavellati, among Chemiſis, are the aſhes of tartar, 
or lees of wine, burnt. 


CINERITIOUS, a term applied to things reſembling 


aſhes ; particularly in point of colour and conſiſtence. 
Thus, the cortical part of the brain is alſo called the 


cineritious part. 


CINGULUM {apicntie. See GiRDIx. 
CINIFLO, in Antiquity, the ſame with crntRaRivs. 
CINNA, in Botany, a genus of the monandria digynia claſs. 


The calyx is a bivalve ſingle. ſlowered glume; and the 
corolla is a bivalve glume. The ſeed is ſingle. 


CINNABAR, in Natural Hiſtory, a mineral ſubſtance, red, 


heavy, and brilliant; found chiefly in the quickſilvet 
Mines, and being one of the ores of that mineral. 

The word comes from awaGpa, the ſmell of gonts ; be- 
cauſe, ſays Matthiolus, in digging one kind of mineral 


tinnabay, it yields ſo ſtrong a ſcent, that the diggers are 
obliged to ſtop their noſtrils. 


Some have wildly imagined cin] to be DRAGON's- 
Pond, gathered, as Pliny and Solinus have it, when the 
dragon and elephant fight together. This fable is re- 

futed by Dioſcorides, and Scaliger. 
Cinnabar is either native or fucfitious. 

CIxNABAR, native, or mincral, which is that above men- 

_ tioned, is found in moſt places where: here are quick- 
ſilver mines. 7 OM 3 

It may be eſteemed as an ore of quickſilver, or rather, 
as quickſilyer petrified and fixed, by means of ſulphur, 
and a ſubterraneous heat; chemiſtry being found to re- 
duce it, without much trouble or loſs, to the nature of 
MERCURY. Lach pound of good cinnabar yields four- 
teen ounces of mercury: Accordingly, the principal 
property and uſe of this mineral is to yield a moſt ex- 
cellent mercury; and that which the alchemiſts main- | 
tain to be the belt diſpoſed for attaining to the tranſmu- 
tation of gold. 1 Y | 
he ptincipdl mines of cinnabar are thoſe of Kremnitz 
in Hungary ; of Hydica in Sclavonia; of Horowitz in 
Bohemia ; of Carinthia, of Frioul, and of Guangavelica 
in Peru. The cinnabar of the Philippines in Alia is of 
the higheſt colour ; but the richeſt is that of Almaden 
in Spain, on'the frontiers of Eſtramadura. 
Juſſieu has given a circumſtantial memoir on the ſubje 

of cinnabar, in the A D. S. ans 1719. 
To diſcover whether a mineral contains mercury, or is 
true cinnabar, Juſlicu recommends reddening a bit of it 
in the fire; and when it appears covered with a little 
bluiſh luſtre, to put it under a glaſs cover, through which 
we are to obſerve whether the vapours condenſe. under 
the form of ſtriall drops of mercury adhering to the glaſs, 
or running down the ſides of it. The falfification of 


einnabar, the ſariie author obſerves, may be diſcovered 
by the colour of its flame when put upon burning coals. 
Tf it be blue approahing to violet, and without ſmell, it 
is a mark of its purity ; if the flame be of a reddiſh caſt, 


| there is ground to Tn that it has been adulterated 


with MINIUM ; and if it boils as it were on the coals, it 
is a preſumption, if not a proof, that it contains a mix- 
ture of DRAGON's-b/ood. Fixed alcalies, quick- lime, cal- 
careous earths, iron, copper, tin, lead, flver, biſmuth, 
and tegulus of antimony, have a greater AFFINITY than 
mercury has to ſulphur, and nds are capable of 
decompoling c:nnabar. | 


The beſt mineral cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant, 


and free from ſtouy matter. It is uſed by phyficians in 


venereal caſes, and others occaſioned by ſharp ſeroſities. 


It is eſteemed a good cephalic, and accounted of ſervice 


in epilepſies, and other nervous diſtempers: and is 
reckoned of. efficacy in cutaneous caſes, as the ſcurvy ; 
and uſed in fumigations, when its vapours penetrate the 
pores of the Fin, and produce fimilar effects to thoſe 
which” are produced by mercury adminiſtered by friction. 
Cate muſt be taken, however, that the patient be not 
expoſed to breathe the vapours of the mercury and burn- 
ing ſulphur by which he might be injured, 


| 


— 


CIN 


of mercury and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced 
it to a kind of fine red glebe. The beſt is of a high co- 
lour, and full of fibres, like needles. 


The method of preparing factitious CINNABAR is thus: they 


take ſulphur, one part, melt it in a pipkin; then put ts 
it, by a little at a time, from ſix to eight parts of quick- 
filver, ſtirring them together till no mercury appears: 
then letting them cool, they grind the mixture, put 1 5 
a bolt-head, bake it, and place it over a raked re, 
which they augment by degrees; a coloured fume ariſes 
firſt to the top of the ſubliming veſſel, which, in the 
farther — of the heat, becomes, at length, of a 
red, crimſon hue. Taking it off the fire, the cinnabar 
is found at top. ; 

Hoffman ſays, that cintaFar may be produced witho 
ſublimation, by ſhaking or digeſting a little mercwy 
with volatile tinctute of ſulphur, by which means the 
mercury imbibes the ſulphur from, the volatile ſpirit, 
and forms with it a deep red powder, not inferior, in 
colour to ordinary cinnabar. 

This ſerves for the ſame medicinal purpoſes with the na- 
tive ermabar : beſides which it is likewiſe uſed by the 
farriers to make pills for their horſes z and by painters, 
as a colour: it being a very vivid red 3 but drying with 
Tome difficulty. | N | 
This cinmbar, called alſo by the painters VERMYtLION; 
is rendered more beautiful by grinding it with gum— 
water, and a little ſaffron to prevent its growing black. 
There is likewiſe a blue cinnabar, made by mixing two 
parts of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of / 
ammonine: theſe being ſublimed, produce a beautiful 
blue ſubſtance z whereas quickſilyer aud ſulphur along 
produce a red. | | 1 
The chemiſts prepare other kinds of artificial c:iunabar 
as, 
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C1xNABAR of antimony, Io called, becauſe its ſulphur has 


been furniſhed by antimony, is obtained from the de- 
compoſition of corroſive ſublimate by antimony. Theſe 
compound ſubſtances are mixed together, and diſtilled : 
and during the operation, the marine acid of the cotto- 
ſive ſublimate quits the mercury, and combines with the 
regulus of antimony, forming butter of ANTIMONY z and 
the mercury of the ſublimate, diſengaged from its marine 
acid, unites with the ſulphur of the antimony diſengaged 
from irs regulus : theſe two ſubſtances, thus united, are 
ſublimed in form of cinnabar, after the butter of anti- 
mony has been diſtilled. This kind of c:rnabar contains 
more ſulphur than the Fafitious, and conlequently ap- 
pears of a darker colour. | 

Mercury revived from cinnabar of antimony is greatly to 
be preferred to that obtained by any other means, both 
for amalgamating with metals, and for all uſes in med 
cine; for this mercury is perfectly freed and depurated 
from its metallic, terrene, and heterogeneous particles, 
by the ſulphur of antimony. 

The manner of reviving mercury from cinnabar of anti- 
mony, is variouſly delivered by different authors; but 
moſt of them prefer the uſe of pot-aſhes to any thing 
elſe on the occation, Hoffman, however, who has writ- 
ten expreſly on the ſubject, ſays, that filings of ſteel 
or copper are greatly to be preferred to theſe ſalts. In 
the making cinnabar of antimony, it ſhould be ſublimed 
often, in order to render it quite pure, and perfect: and 
atterwards, when it is to be given 1 it ſhould 
be powdered extremely fine, 2 in the common way 
of giving theſe medicines groſsly ground, they can only 
exert their operations in the prima Vie, it being impol- 
ſible for them ever to reach ihe lacteals, and thence to 
be received into the maſs of blood. Many ways have 
been thought of for exalting the virtues of this ex- 
cellent medicine, ſuch as ſolution, fixation, and the 
drawing a tinctute from it. Solution in acid menſtrua 
is wholly to be condemned, for it renders it corroſive 
and dangerous to be taken internally; and the other in- 


ſipid and ætherial diſſolvents which many chemilts boalb 
of, are not yet known. Ihe only medicinal preparation 
that has been contrived of cinnabar on this plan, is that 
by pouring ſweet ſpirit of vitriol on it. This makes 


only a flight and ſuperficial ſolution ; but the liquor be- 
comes very rich, its virtues far excecding the cinnabar 
itſelf, when taken in powder. 

Many ways have been attempted to fix cinuabar, by 
means of common ſalt, oil of ſulphur, and oil of vitriol ; 
and Hoffman gives a method of doing this in ſo perfect a 
manner, by means of ſpirit of nitte and oil of vittiol, that 
the mercury of it will not tinge gold white, and a piece 
of the cirmabar thus fixed being thrown upon buraing 
charcoal, will burn all away, leaving no remainder- 
Cnefelius boaſts of a preparation of cinnabar of this kind, 
with which he cured the gout; and by his own accounts 


this ſeems to be the very preparation; and the ſame pre- + 


paration has been found an excellent cure for ſtubborn 
3 5 quartans, 


quartans, mixed with extract of bark, gentian, and ſalt 
of wormwood, | 
The drawing a tincture from cinuabar of antimony ſeem 
impracticable for many reaſons; all that is pretended to 
be done of this kind being in reality only drawing a tinc- 
ture from one part, not from the whole of the medicine; 
and therefore ſuch a tincture cannot be expected to con- 
tain all its virtues. 
Cinnabar is the beſt of all correctors of opium; and an 
excellent preparation of this kind is publiſhed by the ſame 
author. 
Cinnabar is by ſome much dreaded as a medicine, in all 
caſes of inflammation, hemorrhages, and the like diſ- 
temperatures of the body; but Stahl reports from re- 
peated experience, that it is one of the greateſt of all 
medicines in theſe very caſes, nothing more efficaciouſ] 
vieting the violent emotions of the blood, or ſupplying 
fo happily the place of opiates; his general preſcription 
in hzmorrhages, head-achs, and other the like affections, 
being nitre, crab's eyes, and cinnabar. Frid. Hoffman Diſ- 
ſert. de Cin. Ant. 
It is held a diaphoretic and alterative; and is uſed in 
ſcrophulous, and other chronic caſes. | 
Hoffman recommends it as a ſedative and antiſpaſmodie; 
Stahl makes it an ingredient in his temperate powder, O- 
thers deny its internal efficacy, and urge that it is unſolu- 
ble by any menſtruum. 
CINN AMOLOGUS, in Natura! Hiftory, among the anci- 
ents, the name given to a bird which built its neſt either 
in the cinnamon-tree, or upon rocks and precipices, with 
the broken branches of that tree. Phe ancients bave a 
reat many idle traditions concerning this bird : ſome ſay 
it is the phœnix; and others, that it is a peculiar ſpecies 
of fowl, The common opinion of the phoenix build. 
ing its neſt of ſpices, ſeems to have given birth to all 
the idle tories that we hear of this bird in Pliny and o- 
ther credulous authors. 
CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic ſpice, brought from 
the Eaſt Indies; the whole teſte and flavour of which 
may be ex racted by digeſtion with ſpirit of wine, ; 
Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree growing in 
the iſland of Ceylon: and, as ſome ſay, alſo in Java 
and in Malabar. It is a ſpecies of the bay; for the cha- 
racters of which, fee BAav-tree, : 
By cinnamon is now underſtood that only produced in 
Ceyion ; that of Java, Sumatra, and Malabar, is called 
Cass1a lignea. 
The cinnamon-tree grows in woods, like other trees. It 
never riſes high: its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, 
both as to ſubſtance and colour. The flowers, when 
they firſt begin to open, are red as ſcarlet ; and if rubbed 
between the hands, they yield an odour more like that 
of cloves than of cinnamon. Seba ſays he found them 
blue, and of the bigneſs of the Italian bean-flower. The 
fruit reſembles an acorn, or olive; and has neither the 
ſmell nor taſte of the bark. Theſe berries are an ex- 
cellent carminative, and are much uſed in medicine. 
When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow ; 
and is called by the Dutch cinnamon wax. Its ſmell is 
agreeable : and they make candles of it, which are only 
allowed to be burnt in the king's palace. It is alſo uſed in 
phyſic, as a balſamic, and healer. ; 
The leaves of the cinnamon-tree are called folia Malaba- 
thri, and yield a bitteriſh aroraatic oil, called oleum Malge 
bathri, reputed excellent againſt cephalalgias, 8&c.—See 
an account of the cinnamon-tree, by Mr. Watſon, F. R. 
S. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. an. 1751 N 46. p. 301. 
The chief virtue of the cinnamon-tree is in its bark; 
which, when green, appears to be double : its exterior 
ſurface being browniſh, and the inner of the common 
cinnamon colour. 
It is then diviſible into two barks of different colours ; 
but theſe drying together become inſeparable, and paſs 
for the ſame bark: the browniſh colour changing in 
roportion as it dries. 0 
When the cinnamon is freſh taken from the tree, it is 
flat, and has little taſte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts 
or convolves, as it dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane; 
whence the French call it canelle. 5 a 
By thus exhaling its ſurperfluous humidity, it acquires A 
ſweet briſk ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte. It is ſaid 
that after the tree has been ſtripped of its bark, in three 
ears jt forms a new one, which is as good as the firſt: 
bar this is not very probable. The Ceyloneſe cut down 
their cinnamon-trees, as ſoon as they are ſtripped, cloſe 
to the root: and from the ſtump, there ſpring up new 
ones, which in five or ſix years time become trees fit for 
barking. A fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit of 


the cinnamon-tree, are the chief agents in propagating it. 
In carrying the fruit to a diſtance to their young, they 
Vor. I. N? 68. 
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| CINNUS, in 


CINNAMON, white, which ſome call ce 


EeIN 
drop it in various places, where it takes root. Vide 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 409. p. 104, ſeq. TIE T 
Some hold that the ſmall branches of the ſame tree make 
the CASSIA ; but that is a great miſtake. 


N 


The natives draw from the roots of the tree a liquor, 


which, as it hardens, in all teſpects reſembles camphor; 
and which in reality is a true camphor. t. 
Cinnamon, ib be good, muſt have a briſk, agreeable taſte, 
and a bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to bear 
and dry; to promote the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, 
and to help digeſtion ; but its chief uſe, in medicine, is 
as an aſtringent ; with which intention it is preſcribed in 
diarrhceas, and weaknefſ-s of the ſtomach. | 


The cinnamon of the ancients was different from that of 


the moderns ; they diſtinguiſhed five kinds of cinnamon : 


the meſylitie; cinnamon of the mountain; black and branched 


cinnamon; another white and ſpongious; and a fifth; of 
leſs value, reddiſh and of a ſtrong ſmell: as alſo a 
baſtard cinnamon, called zinziber. Wie laſt ſpecies was 
2 in very high eſteem, but it is now no longer 
nown, 
They extract an oil from cinnamon, called its eſſence, or 
quinteſſence, which is an excellent cardiac; it is drawn 
by diitillation, like the oils of other vegetables. Indeed, 
being heavier than moſt other effential oils, it requires 
a greater heat to raiſe it. And for the fame reaſon it 
ſinks to the bottom of the water that comes over with it 
into the receiyer ; whereas others ſwim on the ſurface 
the eſſential oil of cloves, ſaſſafras, puaiacum, and box, 
excepted, The Dutch are ſaid to have a method of pre- 
paring, or rather, adulterating oil of cinnamon. which is 
ept a ſecret among themſelves. And the common cinna- 
mon is often adulterated with that out of which this eſ- 
ſence has been extracted. ; 
Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes, beſides its oil, wa. 
ters, extracts, and falts; out of which are compounded 
ſyrups, and paſtils, called oles- ſacchara: together with an 
eſſence, that ſerves to turn all manner of wines, white and 
red, into hypocras. 


C1nNA MoNn-weter is made by diſtilling the bark (firſt in- 


fuſed tor ſome days) in ſpirit of wine, brandy, or white 
wine. 

All the c:nnamsn conſumed in Europe comes from the 
Dutch ; who have got the whole commerce thereof in 
their own hands, by becoming malters of the iſle of Cey- 
lon, and deftroying all the other cinnamon- trees about the 
kiagdom of Cochin. | 

The Dutch, who are the proprietors of Ceylon, are ſo 
jealous of this tree, which affords ſo valuable an article of 
their commerce, that the fruit or young plants are forbid- 
den by an order of the ſtates, to be ſent from thence, left 
other powers might avail themſelves of it. But itappears, 
from Mr. Watſon's account above referred to, that 
this prohibition has not been of very long ſtanding. 
The Dutch, however, have been fortunate enough hi- 
therto to keep to it themſelves. 


CINNAMON, ive, is alſo the bark of a tree growing in 


Braſil and Madagaſcar; where it is known under the 
name of ravendſara. The Portugueſe call it cravo de 
mar s 

This bark pulveriſed, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real 
cloves, though far ſhort of them in reſpect of flavour. 
Saſſafras is ſometimes alſo called cinnamon - wood. See 
SASSAFRAS. | 

Aus eorticus, Or cor- 
ticoſus, or erroneouſly cortex H/interi, inter bark, from 
the perſon's name who firſt brought it into England, is 


the bark of a tree, reſembling the olive-tree, frequent in 


the iſlands of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and Madaga- 
car ; called by the natives fmpl;. | 

This bark, which dries like that of cinnamon, is at firſt 
browniſh, of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper, and a ſmell 
like muſk ; as it dries it whitens. Some uſe it in lieu of 
nutmeg, and in medicine it is uſed as a ſtomechic, and 
ſometimes as an antiſcorbutic. 

The ſame tree alſo yields a gum called alouch, ſometimes 
bdellinm, which is no diſagreeable perfume. Sec Win- 
terauus Cok TEX and WINTERAN. 


CINNAMUM, the name given by many of the old writers 


on the materia medica to cinnamon. | 

The Arabian writers, when they treat of cinnamon, have 

three words by which they expreſs it; theſe are /clicha, 

dafini, and _ 
ancient Medicine, a drink made of the de- 

coction of wheat, to which was added ſome flour of 

barley, honey, and wine. 


CINQUEFOIL, Quinguefolium, or Potentilla, in Botany, a 


genus of the icoſandria polyginia claſs. Its charaCters are 
theſe: the empalement 7 the flower is of one leaf, 
which is lightly cut into ten parts; the ſegments are 
alternately leſs and —_— he flower is eee 
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ok five petals, which are inſerted into the empalement, 
and ſpread open. It hath twenty awl-ſhaped ſtamina 
inſerted in the empalement, terminated by moon-thaped 
ſummits. In the centre of the flower are ſeveral ger- 
mina collected into one head, with very flender ſtyles in- 
ſerted in the ſides, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. After 
the flower is paſt, the germina become a head of round- 
iſh ſeeds, included in the empalement. 

There are many ſpecies of this genus preſerved in bota- 
nic gardens, for variety, but they are not cultivated in 
other places either for uſe or beauty. 

The firſt fort grows naturally upon cold ſtiff land in moſt 
parts of England, and is a ſure mark of the ſterility of 
the ſoil. It ſpreads its ſtalks upon the ground, which 
ſend out roots from their joints, and thereby propagate 

\ fo faſt as to ſpread over ground to a great diſtance : it 

flowers great port of the ſummer. It is never cultivated. 

The leaves of this plant are uſed in medicine, and are 
accounted reſtringent and vulnerary. | 
The other ſorts are natives of different parts of Europe. 

CinqQuEroIL, marſh. See CoMaRUM. 

CinqueErFoil root, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 
root which is an ingredient in ſeveral of the ofhcinal com- 
poſitions; The plant which produces it is the common 
cinquefvil, which grows every where by way-fides. 'The 
root conſiſts of a cortical and ligneous or ſticky part, 
but the cortical only is uſed. ' It is eſteemed drying and 
aſtringent, and antifebriſic. Some have given it in agues, 

in as large doſes as the cortex, and have cured with 
it. It ſtops fluxes of the bowels, and is good in dil- 
orders of the lungs, and in the Huer albus, and gonor- 
hceas, either in men or women. It is, however, very 
little regarded in the preſent practice. See Phil. Tranf, 
vol. xlix. part ii. p. 835. 

CINQUE PORTS, Quingue portus, five havens that lie on 
the Eaſt part of England, toward France ; thus called 
by way of eminence, on account of their ſuperior im- 
portance z a3 having been thought by our kings to merit 
a particular regard for their preſervation againſt inva- 
ſions. 

Hence, they have a particular policy, and ate governed 
by a keeper, with the title of lord warden of the cinque- 
ports; which office belongs to the conſtable of Dover: 
and their repreſentatives are called barons of the c:ngue- 
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arts. 
They have various privileges granted them, as a particu- 
lar juriſdiction; their warden having the authority of an 
admiral among them, and ſending out writs in his own 
name : and the king's writs do not run there. 
Camden tells us, that William the Conqueror firſt ap- 
pointed a warden of the cingue- ports; but king John firſt 
granted them their privileges: and that upon condition 
they ſhould provide eighty ſhips at their own charge, for 
forty days, as often as the king ſhould have occalion in 
the wars, he being then ſtreightened for a navy to re- 
over Normandy. 
nere are alſo ſeveral towns adjoining, to which the pri- 
vileges of the c:nque-ports extend. | 
"There are ſeveral courts belonging to theſe ports; one 
before the lord-warden ; others within the ports them- 
ſelves, before the mayor and jurats ; another which is 
calledcuria Qinque Portuum apud Shepway : a writ of error 
lies from the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord 
warden, in his court of Shepway; and from this court 
to the king's bench: and a writ of error lies from all the 
other juriſdictions to the ſame ſupreme court of judica- 
ture, in token of the ſuperiority of the crown when theſe 
franchiſes were created. All prerogative writs as thoſe 
of habeas corpus, prohibitiony certiorari, and mandamus, 
may likewiſe iſſue to all theſe juriſdictions They have 
likewiſe a court of chancery,' to decide matters of equity, 
but no original writ: uTaes thence. , | 
'Cheſe five ports are, Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
and Sandwich; to-which Wincheliea and Rye have been 
ſince added, — Thorn tells us, that Haſtiogs provided | 
twenty-one: veſlels, and in each veſſel twenty-one men. 
To this port belong Seaford, Pevenſey, Hedney, Win- 
chelſea, Rye, Hamine, Wakeſbourn, Creneth, and 
Forthclipe.--Romney provided five ſhips, and in each 
twenty-four men. To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Ol- 
warſtone, Dangemares, and Romenhal.— Hythe fur- 
niſhed Gve ſhips, and in each twenty-one ſeamen. To 
this belongs Wellmeath.— Dover the fame number as 
Ilaſtings. To this belong Folkſtone, Feverſham, and 
Marpe.—Laftly, Sandwich furniſhed the ſame with 
Hythe. To this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and 
Deal. 
CixqQue-PorT net. See NET. 
CINURE, in Building, the mould in which an arch is turn- 
ed: popularly called centre, ſometimes alſo cradle. 
CiNYRA, iu che Jewiſh Antiquities, a muſical inſtrument. 
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This and the Hebrew cinnor, which is generally tranf- 
lated cithara, tyra, or pſalterium, are the ſame. It was 
made of wood, and was played on in the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem. Joſephus ſays, that the cinyra of the temple had 
ten ſtrings, and that it was touched with a bow. In 
another place he ſays that Solomon made a great num- 
ber of them with a precious kind of metal called eleftrum, 


wherein he contradicts the Scripture, which informs us 
that Solomon's cinncrs were bf wood. 


CION, or Cyon, in Gardening, a young ſhoot, ſprout, or 


ſprig, put forth by a tree. 
Graſting is performed by the application of the cion of one 
2 1 the on = pray 

o produce a ſtock of cions for grafting; plantin c 
the gardeners ſometimes cut off the bodies of «Ig 2 
little above the ground, and only leave a ſtump or root 
ſtanding 3 in this caſe the redundant ſap will not fail 
next ſpring to put forth a great number of ſhoots. 


In dreſſing ow aRF-trees, a great many cions are to be cut 
off, See PRUNI NG, 


Crow, in Anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the uvuLa 
CIONES, in Zntiquity, a kind of idols very common, be- 


ing only oblong ſtones erected pillar-wiſe ; whence allo 
they had their name. 


CIPHER, or Cyyntx, one of the numeral characters, or 


figures: formed thus o. 
The word cipher comes from the Hebrew "DD /aphar, 


to number. 

The cipher of itſelf implies a privation of value ; but 
when difpoſed with other chaos on the left thereof, 
in the common arithmetic, it ſerves to augment each of 


their values by ten; and in decimal arithmetic, to leſſen 


the value of each figure to the right thereof, in the ſame 
proportion. 


C1yHER denotes alſo a kind of enigmatic character, com- 


poſed of ſeveral letters interwoven ; which are ordinarily 
the initial letters of the perſons names, for whom the cipher 
1s intended. 

Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other 
moveables. Anciently merchants and tradeſmen were 
not allowed to bear arms: in lieu thereof they bore their 
ciphers, or the initial letters of their names, artfully inter- 


woven about a croſs; of which we have divers inſtan- 
ces on tombs, &c, 


CIPHER is alſo applied to certain ſecret characters, diſ- 


guiſed and varied; uſed for the writing of letters that 
contain ſecrets not to be underſtood by any but thoſe be- 
tween whom the cipher is agreed on. This is now re- 
duced into a ſeparate art, called cryptographia, polygraphia, 
and /feganographia ; but it appears to have been little 
known to the ancients, 

De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedemon Ancient and Mo- 
dern, endeavours to make the ancient Spartans the in- 
ventors of the art of writing in cipher. 

Their ſcytala, according to him, was the firſt ſketch of 
this mylterious art; theſe ſcytalæ were two rollers of 
wood, of equal length and thickneſs; one of them kept 
by the ephori, the other by the general of the army ſent 
on any expedition againſt the enemy, 

Whenſoever thoſe magiſtrates would ſend any ſecret 
orders to the general, they took a flip of parchment, and 
rolled it very juſtly about the ſcytala which they had re- 
ſerved ; and in this ſtate wrote their intentions, which 
appeared perfect and conſiſtent while the parchment 
continued on the roller : when taken off, the writing 
was maimed, and without connexion : but it was cably 
retrieved by the general, upon his applying it to his ſcy- 
tala. Polybius fays, that Aneas Tacticus, two thouſand 
years ago, collected together twenty different manners 
of writing, fo as not to be underſtood by any but thoſe 
in the ſecret; part whereof were invented by himſelf, 
and part uſed before his time. Trithemius, Bap. Porta, 
Vigenere, and P. Niceron, have written expreſsly on the 
ſubjeCt of ciphers. 

As the writing in cipher is become an art; ſo is the read- 
ing, or unravelling thereof, which is called decipher ing. 
Sce DECIPHERING, 


C1PHEK with a fingle key, is that wherein the ſame charae- 


ter is conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word, or letter 3 
this is eaſily deciphered with a little application. 


CIPHER with a double key, is that wherein the alphabet, or 


key is changed in each line, or in each word; and wherc- 
in are inſerted many characters of no ſignificancy, to 
amuſe and perplex the meaning. 


CIPHERING, or Cyy©HERING, is popularly uſed for the 


art of accompting ; properly called arithmetic. 


CIPPUS, among Antiquarics, a little low column, erected 


in roads, or other places; with an inſcription thereon ; ei- 
ther to ſhew the way to travellers, to ſerve as a boundaty, 
or preſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable, and 
particularly the grave of a defunct. T1 
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The c:ppi placed in the highway, for the convenience of 

trave!lers, were more properly called miliary COLUMNS. 

Hottinger has an expreſs treatiſe of the cippi of the Jews, 

De cippis Hebreorum; wherein he takes cippus for the 

tomb-ſtone of a defunct. | ; 

Cieyvs was alſo uſed in antiquity for a wooden inſtru- 
ment wherewith criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed ; be- 
ing a kind of clog, or ſtocks for the feet. 

CIRCADA, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop or arch- 
deacon, for viſiting the churches. 

CIRC AA, in Botany. See Enchanter's Nia r ſhade, 

CIRCEA. See CIRcXA. 

The name circea is given by ſome to the mandrake, or 
common mandragora. 

CIRCELLIONES, See AGoN1STICT. | 

CIRCENSES, /udi, CI ENS! AN games, or games of the 

_ _ CiKcvs, a general term under which were compre- 
hended all combats exhibited in the Roman circus, of 
what kind ſoever; whether on foot or horſeback, or in 
a car; wreſtling, or boxing ; with ſwords, pikes, darts, 
or arrows; againſt men, or againſt beaſts ; on the ground, 
or aboard veſſels. 

There were few except ſlaves that gave the people this 
cruel pleaſure : it was an exerciſe that would have dif- 
graced people of any account. See the article GL a- 
DIATORS, 

Some ſay the Circenſian games were ſo called from the La- 
tin circumenſes ; becauſe they were held in a place encom- 
paſſed round with naked ſwords, that the combatants 
might not have an opportunity of eſcaping. 

At firſt they are ſaid to have been exhibited on the brink 
of the river Tyber, and the ground encompaſſed toward 
the land with naked ſwords, 

Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied with 
Circen/ian games; and the magiſtrates, or other officers of 
the republic, frequently preſented the people with them 
on other occaſions. — The grand ones were held tor five 
days, commencing on the 15th of September. 

CIRCERELLUS, in [chthyology, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for a fiſh uſually called aMMODYTES, or the ſand- 
EEL. 

CIRCINALEA Folia. See LEAF. 

CIRCINNALIS, in Botany, à name given by ſome authors 
to the ADIANTUM, or maiden-hatr. 

CIRCITOR, in Ancient Military Diſcipline, one whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to go the ROUNDS. 

C1RciToOR is alſo uſed to fignify a hawker, or pedlar, who 
goes about from place to place to vend his goods, 

CIRCIUM, a genus of plants according to Tournefort ; 
bur coniprehended by Linnæus undec the catauus. See 
TrisTLE. 

CIRCLE, Cixcurus, in Geometry, a plane figure, com- 
prehended under one ſingle line, which returns into it- 
eil, having a point in the middle, from which all the 
lines dran to its circumference are equal. ; 
Properly (peaking, it is the ſpace included within the cir- 

- cumference, or periphery, that is the circle: though in 
the popular uſe of the word, circle is frequently uſed for 
the periphery alone. See the article CIRCUMFE- 
RENCE. 

The area of a circle is found by multiply ing the periphery 
by the fourth part of the diameter; or half the periphery 
by half the diameter, — The area is alſo had by finding a 
ſourth proportional to 1,000,785, and the ſquare of the 
diameter: or, to 452,355, or to 14, 11, and the ſquare 
of the diameter. See DIAMETER. 

Circles, and fimilar figures inferibed in them, are always 
as the ſquates of the diameters : ſo that they are in a du- 
plicate ratio of their diameters; and therefore of their 
radi. 

A circle is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is equal to the 
periphery, and its altitude to the radius. Cireles, there- 
fore, are in a ratio compounded ol the peripheries and 
the radii ; but they are allo in the duplicate ratio of their 
radii; therefore the peripheries are to each other as the 
radii, 

To find the proportion of the diameter of a CIRCLE to its pe- 

riphery. Sec DIAMETER. 


To circumſeribe a CURCLE about a given regular polygon : bi- 


ſect two of the angles of the polygon E and D (Tab. CGeom. 
fig. 28.) by the lines EF and DF; and on the point of 
concourſe F, as on a centre, with the radius EF, deſcribe 
a circle, Hee CIRCUMSCRIBING. DOT 

To diſcribe any given regular polygon in a CIRCLE : divide 
260 by the number of lides, to find che quantity of the 
angle EVD ; which being made in the centre, apply the 
chord ED to the periphery, as often as it will go: thus 
is the figure inſcribed in the circle. 

Through three given points, not in a right line. A, B. C, fig. 7, 
to deſcribe a CIKCLE, On A and © ſtrike arches inter- 
ſecting in D and E; and others G and H, from C and 
B; draw the right lines DE and HG : the point of iuter- 


ſection, I, is the centre of the circle. Hence, 10, by aſ- 
ſuming three points of the periphery, or the arch of any 
circle, the centre may be found, and the given arch be 
perfected. Ihe 

2dly, If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide 
with three points of another; the whole peripherics agree, 
and the circles are equal. 

z34ly, Every triangle may be inſcribed in a circle, | 

In Optics, it is ſhewn, that a circle never appears truly 
ſuch, unleſs either the eye be directed perpendicularly to 
its centre z or the diſtance of the eye from the centre, 
when directed obliquely; be equal to the ſemidiameter of 
the circle: in every other caſe; the circle appears oblong ; 
and to make a circle that ſhall appear ſuch, it muſt be 
oblong. | | 

CIRCLES, parallel or concentric; ate ſuch as are equally di- 
ſtant from each other in every point of their peripheries 
or are deſcribed from the ſame centre : as, on the con- 
trary, thoſe ſtruck from different centres are ſaid to be 
eccentric. | 

CIRCLE, the quadrature of the, or the manner of making a 

ſquare, whole ſurſace is perfectly and geometrically 
equal to that of a circle, is a problem that has employed 
the grometricians of all ages. See the article Qua- 
DRATURE 
Many maintain it to be impoſſible: Des Cartes, in par- 
ticuiar, infifts on it, that a right line, and a circle, being 
of aifferent natures, there can be no {tci proportion be- 
tween them: and, indeed, we are likewiſe at a loſs for 
the Juſt proportion between the diameter and circum- 
ference of a circle. 
Arci\imedes is the perſon who has come the neareſt to the 
quadrature of the circle: all the reſt have made puralo- 
giſms., Charles V. offered a reward of 100,000 crowns 
to the perſon who Hound ſolve this celebrated problem; 
and the ſtates ot Holland have alſo propoſed a reward 
for the lan ce. 

CIkCLES % the higher kinds, are curves wherein AP”: 
PM=:;::PM:;: PB, or, AP; PM:; PM": PB». Tab. 
Analyſis, fig. 26. Cor. I. Suppole AP=x, P.M=y, AB 
Da: then will PB=a—x. And conſequently x® : :: 
y : . Hence we have an equation that defines in- 

m+l w? m4+1 
finite circles, viz. ) Sax —x 3 
mn 
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and another de- 


fining infinite other circles, viz. y =a=x' x. 

Cor. il. If m=1, then will „* ga-; and therefore 
a circle of the firſt order is contained under this equation 
alone. If m=2, a-, which equation defines a 
circle of the ſecond order, 

CIRCLF of curvature, in Geometry, that circle the CURv a- 
TURE of which is equal to that of any curve at a certain 

ont, 
t is alſo called the circle of equi- curvature. 

CiRcLes of the /phere, are ſuch as cut the mundane ſphere 
aud have their periphery either on its moveable ſurface, 
or in another immoveable, conterminous, and equidi- 
{tant ſurface. 

Hence ariſe two kinds of circles, moveable and immoveab/c, 
The firſt are thoſe whoſe peripheries are in the moveable 
ſurface, and which therefore revolve with its diurnal mo- 
tion; as the meridians, &c. 
The latter, having their periphery in the immoveable 
| ſurface, do not revolve z as the ecliptic, equator, and its 
parallels, &. 
if a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection 
will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the 
ſphere. / 
Hence the diameter of a circle paſſing through the centre, 
being equal to that of the circle which generated the 
ſphere ; and that of a c:rc/e which does not pals through 
the centte, being only equal to ſome chord of the gene- 
rating circle; the diameter being the greateſt of all chords 
there hence ariſes another diviſion of the circles of the 
ſphere, viz. into great and leer. 

CIRCLE, great, of the ſphere, is that which divides it into 
two equal parts, or hemiſpheres 3 having its centre in the 
centre thereof. 

Hence all great circles are equal, and cut each other into 

equal portions, or ſemicircles, , 

The great circles are the horizon, meridian, equator, eclip— 

tic, the colures, and the azimuths; which lee in their 
laces. 

CIKCLE, leſſer, of a ſphere, is that which divides the ſphere 
into two unequal parts, and has its centre in the axis of 
the ſphere, but not in the centre thereof, 
Theſe are uſually denominated from the great circles they 
are parallel to; as parallels of the equator, &Cc, 

CIRCLES of altitude, otherwiſe called a/macantars, are circles 
parallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the 
zenith, and (till diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. 
They have their names from their uſe ; which is to ſhew 
the altitude of a ſtar above the horizon. | 


- 


1 : Some 


Bome have ſuſpected a variation in the apparent ſolſtitial 
altitudes of the fun, Something of this kind was per- 
ceived by M. Caſſini in 1655, by means of the great gno- 
mon in the church of St. 8 at Bologna; which 
was farther confirmed by other obſervations at the royal 
obſervatory at Paris. The variation obſerved by M. Caſ- 
fini, during the courſe of twenty-two years, only amount- 
ed to a few ſeconds. And by comparing the obſervation 
made by Pytheas at Marſeilles three hundred years be- 
ſore Chriſt, with another made by Caſſini in 1672 at the 
ſame place, it appears, that in two thouſand years time, 
this difference of altitude has only amounted to a few 
minutes. V. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1693. p. 180, ſeq. 
See EcL1eTIC. 

The altitude of the ſun, it is ſaid, may be found to a few 
ſeconds, with an inſtrument of three feet radius. But 
this is rarely found in fact. A French engineer, M. 
Hautefeville, has propoſed a new inſtrument, whereby 
he pretends to take a/titudes even to thirds. 3 
= find the ſun's altitude by the globe, ſee the article 

LOBE, \ 

Circiss of declination, are great circles intetſecting each 

Other in the poles of the world. 

CircLE of diſſipation, in Optics. See the article D1s$1Pa- 
TION, 
.CrrcLEs diurnal, are immoveable circles, ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars, and other points of the 
heavens, in their diurnal rotation round the earth; or ra- 

ther, in the rotation of the earth round its axis. 

Thvs if a right line be conceived to be continued from the 
centre of a ſtar, perpendicular to the axis of the world, 
as far as the ſurface of the ſphere of the world, it will 
deſcribe a diurnal circle for it, in making one revolution 
about its axis. 1 . 

The _ cireles are all unequal: the equator is the 

t * 

ca eguant, in the Ptolemaie Aſtronomy, is a circle de- 
ſcribed on the centre of the equant. ; 
Its chief uſe is, to find the variation of the firſt in- 
equality. 8 

C1RKCLEs of excur/ion, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from it, as that the excurſions of the 
planets towards the poles of the ecliptic, may be included 
within them; uſually fixed at 10 degrees. 

It may here be added, that all the circles of the ſphere 
above deſcribed, are transferred from the heavens to the 
earth : and thence come to have a place in geography, as 
well as in aſtronomy : all the points of each circle being 
conceived to be let fall perpendicularly on the ſurface of 
the terreſtrial globe, and ſo trace out circles perfectly ſi- 
milar to. them. ; 
Thus, the terreſtrial equator is a line, conceived preciſely 
under the equinoCtial line, which is in the heavens; and 
ſo of the relt. : 

Cixcrxs, horary, in Dialling, are the lines which ſhew the 
hours on dials ; though theſe be not drawn circular, but 
nearly ſtraight. 

CikcLE, horary, on the globe, a brazen circle fixed to the 
north pole, and furniſhed with an index, ſhewing the 
difference of meridians, and ſerving for the ſolution pf 
many problems. The uſual poſition of this circle pre- 
vents the braſs meridian from moving quite round in the 
horizon; ſo that globes of the common ſort cannot be 
applied to the ſolution of many problems. Mr. Harris 
contrived to remedy this inconvenience, oy placing two 
horary circles under the meridian, one at each pole : theſe 
are fixed tight between two braſs collars, placed about the 
axis, but ſo that they may be eaſily turned by the hand 
when the globe is at reſt : and when the globe is turned, 
they are carried round with it, the meridian ſerving as 
an index to mark out the horary diviſion. The globe, 
thus prepared, will ſerve for ſolving problems in all la- 
titudes, as well as in places near the equator. Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions abridged vol. viii. p. 352. See 
G Los. | : 

C1RCLE of illumination, is that imaginary circle on the ſur- 
face of the earth, which is formed by a plane paſſin 
through the centre of the carth, fo that the line whic 
joins the centres of the ſun and earth 'may be di- 
cular to it, and which ſeparates the illuminated hemi- 
ſphere of the earth from the dark. This Mr. Keil calls 
the illuminated diſc of the earth: and all lines paſſing 
from the ſun to the earth, which are phyſically parallel, 
are perpendicular to the plane of this circle. 

CIRCLES of latitude, or ſecondaries of the ecliptic, are great 

circles perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, paſſin 
through the poles thereof, and through every ftar an 
lanet. 
They are ſo called, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the la- 
titude of the ſtars, which is nothing but an arch of one 
of theſe circles, intercepted between the ſtar and the 
ecliptic. See SECONDARY circles. 


{ 
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CiRcLEs of longitudegare ſeveral leſſer circles, parallel to the 
8 ſtill diminiſhing, in proportion as they recede 
rom it. | 
On the arches of theſe circles, the longitude of the ſtars 
is reckoned. | 

CIRCLE of af tran apparition, one of the leſſer circles pa- 
rallel to the equator ; deſcribed by any point of the ſphere 
touching che northern points of the horizon, and cartied 
about with the diurnal motion. 

All the ſtars included within this circle never ſet, but are 
ever viſible above the horizon. | 

CIRCLE of perpetual occultation, is another cirtle at a like di. 
ſtance from the equator, deſcribed by the ſouthern point 
of the horizon; and contains all thoſe ſtars which never 
appear in our hemiſphere, 

The ſtars ſituate between theſe circles alternately riſe and 
ſet at certain times. 

C1RCLEs, polar, are immoveable circles, parallel to the equa- 
tor, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt 
declination of the ecliptic. | 
That next the northern pole is called the ar&#ic ; and that 
next the ſouthern one the antar#ic. 

CtkCLEs of poſition, ate circles paſſing through the common 

interſections of the horizon and meridian, and through 
any degree of the ecliptic, or the centre of any ſtar, or 
other point in the heavens : uſed for finding out the ſitu. 
ation or poſition of any tar. 
They are uſually made fix in number; and cut the equa- 
tor into twelve * parts, which the aſtrologers call the 
celeſtial houſes. Hence ſome call them circles of the celef= 
tial houſes. 

CigcLs antarflic. See ANTARCTIC. 

CirCLE, arch of a. See ARCH. 

CIRCLE, arctic. See ARCTIC. 

CIRCLE, axis of a. See Axis. 

CIRCLE, centre of a, See CENTRE. 

CrRCLE, eccentric. See Eccxx TRI. 

CirCLE, equal. Sce EQuaL. 

CIRCLE fairy. See Fairy. 

CIRCLE, right. Sec RIGHT. 

CIRCLES ſecondary. See SECONDARY. 

CIRCLE, ſegment of a, See SEGMENT. 

CIRCLES, vertical, or azimuths. See VERTICAL and Azi- 
MUTH. 

CiRCLE, in Logic, that fault of an argument that ſuppoſes 
the principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the 
principle by the thing it ſeemed to have proved. 

Or a circle in logic, called alſo /yllogi/tic circle, is when 
the ſame terms are proved, in orbem, by the ſame terms; 
and the parts of the ſyllogilm, alternately, by each other 
both directly and indireQly. 

Thus the papiſts argue, when they prove the Scriptures 
to be the word of God by the infallible teſtimony of 
their church, and the authority of the church by the 
Scripture. 

There are two kinds of circles; the one material, the other 
Formal. 

The formal is that which in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms 
begs the medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater 
extreme. This kind is by no means to be admitted 
otherwiſe, the ſame thing es both prior, and poſ- 
terior ; the cauſe and fea of itſelf ; which is abſurd. 
The material circle, called alſo regreſſus, conſiſts of two 
ſyllogiſms, the former whereof proves the caulc by the et- 
fect; and the latter the effect by the cauſe : this may be 
admitted. 

C1KCLE, Ciacurus, is underſtood among the ſchoolmen 
«2 viciſſitude of generations, atiſing one out of an- 
other. 
Thus, good concoCtion cauſes a good habit of body; a 
good habit of body produces ſtrength and vigour ; theſe 

occaſion frequent exeiciſes; and theſe a good concoc- 
tion. 
It is a celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, There is no 

„ cycle in cauſes of the ſame order or kind.“ 

CIRCLES of the empire, are ſuch provinces and principalities 

of the empire, as have a right to be preſent at DiE s. 
The diviſion of the empire into fix circles was eſtabliſhed 
by Maximilian I. in 1500, at Augſburg ; twelve years 
LIED he divided it afreſh, into ten circles; which 
partition was confirmed by Charles V. at the diet of Nu- 
remberg, in 1522. 
Though the order of theſe circles has never been well re- 
gulated ; yet in the imperial matricula, it is as follows: 
the circle of Auſttia, that of Burgundy, of the Lower 
Rhine, of Bavaria, upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, 
Upper Rhine, Weitphalia, and the Lower Saxony. 

CIRCOLO mezzo, in the /talian Mufic, is a dimmution of 
four quavers or ſemiquavers, or notes of equal value, 
which repreſent a ſemicircle proceeding by conjoint de- 
grees. 758 


CIRCUIT 


CIRCULAR arches. 


CIRCUIT, or Ctrcvity, in Lato, a longer courſe el vo 
ceeding, to recover the thing ſued for, than is needful. 
Thus, if a man grant a rent-charge of 10/. out of his 
manor, and after, the grantee diſſeiſeth the grantor of 
the ſame manor, who brings an AssisE, and recovers the 
land, and 20/ damages; which being paid, the grantee 
brings his action for 10/7. of his rent, due during the 
time of the diſſeiſin, and which he mult have had, if no 
diſſeiſin had been: this is called circuit faction; becauſe, 
whereas the grantor was to receive 20/. damages, and to 
pay 10. rent, he might have received but 10/7. for da- 
mages, and the grantee have kept the other. 
C1RcuviT is alſo the journey, or progreſs the jup Es take, 
twice every year, through the ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, to hold conrts, and adminiſter juſtice, 
where recourſe cannot ſo well be had to the king's courts 
at Wellminſter. 
Theſe were firſt eſtabliſhed, with ſome little difference, 
by Henry IL and afterwards expreſly ordained by Magna 
Charta. 
England is divided into fix circuits; viz. the Home cir- 
cult, Norfolk circuit, Midland circuit, Oxford circuit, 
Weſtern circuit, and Northern circuit. Two judges are 
appointed to each circuit. In Wales there are two cir- 
cite, North and South Wales. be! 
There are three circuits in Scotland, viz, South, Weſt, 
and North, which the /ords of ju/ticiary go twice a year, 
viz. in May and October. See JUSTICIARY. 
Cisco, electrical, denotes the courſe of the electric fluid 
from the charged ſurface of an electtie body, to the op- 
poſite ſurface into which the diſcharge is made. Some 
of the firſt electricians apprehended, that the ſame par- 
ticles of the electric fluid, which were thrown on one 
fide of the charged glaſs, actually made the whole circuzt 
of the intervening conduCtors, and arrived at the oppoſite 
ſide; whereas Dr. Franklin's theory only requires, that 
the reduridancy of electric matter on the charged ſur- 
face ſhould paſs into the bodies, which form that part 
of the circuit which is contiguous to it, driving forward 
that part of the fluid which they naturally pofſeſs, and | 
that the deficiency of the exhauſted ſurface ſhould be 
ſupplied by the neighbouring conduCtors, which form 
the laſt part of the circnit. On this ſuppoſition, a vibra- 
ting motion is ſucceſhvely communicated through the 
whole length of the circuit. This circuit is always formed 
of the belt conductors, let the length of it be ever to 
great. Many attempts were made both in France and 
Togland, at an early perlod in the hiſtory of electricity, 
to aſcertain the diſtance to which the electric ſhock 
might be carried, and the velocity of its motion. The 
French philoſophers, at different times, made it to pals 
through a circuit of goo toiſes, and of 2000 toiſes, or 
about two Engliſh miles and a half ; and they diſcharged 
the Leyden phial through a baſon of water, the ſurface 
of which was about an acre. And M. Monnier found, 
that, in paſſing through an iron wire of 950 toiſes in 
length, it did not ſpend a quarter of a ſecond z and that 
its motion was inſtantaneous through a wire of 1319 
feet. In 1747, Dr. Watſon, and other Engliſh philoſo- 


phers, after many experiments of a ſimilar kind, con- 


veyed the eleCtric matter through a circuit of four miles ; 
and they concluded from this and another trial, that its 
velocity is inſtantaneous. Prieltley's Hilt. of Electrieity, 
vol. i. ſect. 2. p. 128. 8vo. ed. 1775. See ELECTRI- 
CAL hock. 

CIRCUITORIES. See AGonisTicl. 

CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſcribed, or moved in a 
round; as the circumference of a CIRCLE, or the ſut- 
face of a globe. 
The circular 
motion: and the molt capacious. 

The modern aſtronomers ſhew, that the heavenly bodies 
do not move in circular, but in elliptic ORB1Ts. See 
PLANET, &c. 

See ARCH. 

CirxcuLaR letter, a letter directed to ſeveral perſons, who 
have the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair: as in the 
convocation of aſſemblies, &c. ' 
C1RCUL AR lines, an appellation given by ſome to ſuch ſtraight 
lines as are divided from the diviſions made in the arch of 
a circle. Such are SINES, TANGENTS, SECANTS, &c. 
CircuLaR numbers, are ſuch whoſe powers end in the, 
roots themſelves; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125. 
See NUMBER. | 

CIRCULAR purts, Neper*s, are the complements of the two 
oblique angles of a right angled fpherical triangle, the 
complement of the hypothenuſe, and the two legs, by 
having any two of which the third is known. See PaRT, 
TRIANGLE and 'TRIGONOMETRY. 

CtRcULAR ſailiug, is that performed in the arch of a great 
circle. 

Circular ſailing, of all others, goes the neareſt or ſhorteſt 
Vo. I. N* 68. 


form is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for | 


— 


CIRCULATING Decimeals. 
CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in a c:rc/e, 


CI R 


way; and yet there are ſuch advantages in $a11.1nG by 
rhumbs, that this latter is generally preferred. 


trical explotions, See experiments and obſerrations upon 
them, in Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. ii. ſect. 
9. ed. 8vo. and Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iviii. p. 68. 

Theſe beautiful ſpots produced by the moderate charge 
of a large BATTERY, diſcharged between two ſmooth 
ſurfaces of metals, or ſemi-metals, lying at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from each other, conſiſt of one central ſpot, and 
ſeveral concentric circles, which are more or leſs diſtin&t, 
and more or fewer in number, as the metal upon which 
they are marked is more eaſy or difficult of fuſion, and 
as a greater or leſs force is employed. They are com- 
poſed of dote or cavities, which indicate a real fuſion. 
If the exploſion of a battery, iſſuing from a pointed body, 
be repeatedly taken on the plain ſurface of a piece of me- 
tal near the point, or be received from the ſurface on a 
Point, the meral will be marked with a ſpot, conſiſting 
of all the priſmatic colours diſpoſed in circles, and 
formed of the ſcales of the metal ſeparated by the force 
of the exploſion. See Colouks. 


CIRCULAR winding fairs. See STAIRS. 
CIRCULAR ſegment, re/iſtance of a. See RESIST ANCE. 
CIRCULAR velocity, a term in Aſtronomy, ſignifying the ve- 


locity of a planet, or revolving body, which is meaſured 

by the arch of a circle: as ſuppoſe by A B Tab. Aftro- 

nomy, fig. 10.) deſcribed on the centre of attraction 8. 
he circular velociiy of a body moving from B to C, is 

meaſured by the arch B C. 

See REPETEND. 


We fay the circulation of the blood 
ſap ; of the ſpirits, &c. 

As in the great world we find a perpetual and orderly 
circulation of waters, conveyed from the ſca by ſubterra- 
neous paſſages, ſprings, &c. and returned thither again 
by rivers, &c. ſo in the little world, man, a like circuit 
is obſerved ; the blood being continually driven from the 
heatt, by the arteries, to all parts of the body; and 
brought back again to the heart by the veins. 


z the circulation of the 


CIRCULATION of the blood. See BLooD. 
CIRCULATION of the ſap, is a natural motion of the nutri- 


tious juice ot plants, ſuppoſed to be conveyed from the 
root to the extreme parts, and thence back again to the 
root. 

The experiments of ſeveral naturaliſts and gardeners, 
ſeem to prove a circulation in the body of plants, by veins 
and arterics, analogous to that in animals. 

M. Perrault ſtarted the circulation of the ſap in France, 
and propoſed it, in +667, to the Royal Academy; though 
M. Major, a phyſician of Hamburgh, had publiſhed it, 
unknown to M. Perrault, two years before. A year and 
a half afterwards, M. Mariotte propoſed the ſame to the 
academy as a new thing z not knowing that M. Perrault 
had been be fore-hand with him; and the great Malpighi 
appears to have entertained the ſame thought about the 
fame time. 

The opinion, however, was not univerſally received: 
ſome of the ableſt botaniſts, and particularly Ml. Dodart, 
proteſted openly againſt it. 

That author allows of a juice mounting from the root to 
the extremities of the branches; and — dep deſcend- 
ing from thoſe extremities to the root: the firſt imbibed 
from the ſoil, and digeſted in the root, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the plant; the ſecond received from the moiſt 
parts of the air, at the extremities of the branches. 
The rifing and deſcending juices, therefore, according 
to him, are not the ſame; or that which riſes, never de- 
ſcends, and reciprocally ; i. e. there is no circulation, 
Dr. 'Tong, in the Philoſophical Lranſactions, maintains, 
that the fap always riſes, and never properly deſcends ; 
having only a ſubſiding, or recidivation, which he can 
by no means call a circulation. 

Mr. Switzer owns himſelf at a loſs for the method where- 
in a circulation ſhould be effected; as well as for the pa- 
rity of reaſon commonly urged for a circulation of the 
ſap, and of the blood. In animals, he obſerves the de- 
. 9g of growth, or extenſion, is but very ſmall : ſo that 
the blood, not being employed in any other ſervice, may 
be eaſily ſuppoſed to circulate : but trees growing to an 
unlimited tallneſs, it is probable, the great effort of na- 
ture is employed in extending them that way; and that 
the nutritious juice only aſcends, He adds, that, as to 
the ſwelling or extenſion of trees in bulk, it evidently 
arifes from the effuſion of the ſap from the heart of the 
tree through the pores z which dilates the whole inſen- 
fibly, by accumulating circle on ciccle ; which are an- 
nual gradations ealily obſerved upon cutting a branch, or 
trunk, acroſs. X | 

On the other hand it is urged in favour of a circulation, 
that the ſame PR of ligature, and incifion, 


which 


CIRCULAR /pvts are made on pieces of metal by large elec- 


CIR 


which evince a circulation in animals, have been made in | 
plants; particularly in ſuch as abound in ſap; as the 
ſpurges, &c. and with the ſame ſucceſs ; the part be- 
tween the ligature and the root ſwelling very conhider- 
ably, and the other much leſs. INF 

Phe ligatures ate to be made with metalline 1ings. Dr. 
Liſter gives us an inſtance, in the cataputia minor, where 
the ligature 1 only a ſilken thread, tied as hard as 
poſſible without breaking the {kin ; no greater ſwelling 
aroſe on one ſide the ligature than on the other. 

Mc. Lawrence gives us a ſuppoſed demonſtration of the 
circulation of the ſap, from an experiment on the yellow- 
ſtriped jeflamine. —Upon a branch of a plain jetlamine, 
- whoſe fem ſpreads itſelf in two or three branches, in- 
oculate a bud of the yellow-ſtriped jeſlamine, as in au- 
tumn ; as the tree comes to ſhoot, the following ſummer, 
ſome of the leaves will be found tinged here and there 
with yellow, and this even on the branches not inocu- 
lated ; till, by degrees, the whole tree, even the very 
wood of the young branches, will be all variegated, or 
ſtriped with-green and yellow. ; 

Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment, by a ſimilar one 
of his own ; having inoculated a yellow · ſpotted je ſſaminc- 
tree, into another jeſſamine- tree, he found, that though 
the bough did not take, yet, in a fortnight's time, yel- 
low ſpots began to appear on a ſhoot which came out of 
the ground from another part of the plant. But this 
only proves the receſs of the ſap, as Dr. Hales ob- 
ſerved. | 

Blair is of opinion, that there are certain parts of plants 
which have their peculiar juices, and maintain a crrcula- 
tion in themſelves, independent of the reit of the plant. 
The fleſhy and thick roots of ſome plants, and the fruits 
of others are of this number of peculiar parts. This 
is analogous to what we ſec in ſome parts of animal bo- 
dies alſo. On this ſcheme, the bark, the wood, and the 
pith of a tree, may be compared to the bones, the ikin, 
and the marrow of animals : while the nouriſhment 1s 
ſent in abundance to one part of theſe, it is allowed more 
ſparingly to the reſt. Thus while a young tree ſhoots 
out its tender boughs in ſpring, the juice aſcends up— 
ward to them from the root; but when theſe have ac- 
quired their due length, the motion of the ſap is deter- 
mined upward with leſs violence, and the bark and wood 
are nouriſhed and increaſed by it, This is the realon 
why in ſpring trees grow in height, and in autumn in- 
creaſe in thickneſs. | 

As to the manner of the circulation, Malpighi, Grew, 
&c. by means of microicopes, have diſcovered, that the 
wood of plants conſiit of fine capillary tubes, which 
run parallel from the root, through the trunk, and may 
be looked on as arteries; and on the outſide of theſe, 
betwixt the wood and the inner bark, ate other large 
tubes to do the office of veins. 

Now, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the 
earth, that juice will be put in motion by the heat z that 
is, it will be rarefied, and made to aicend in form of a 
ſteam, or vapour; meeting, therefore, with the open 
mouths of the arterial veflels, it will paſs through the 
ſame to the top and extreme parts of the tree, with a 
force anſwerable to the heat by which it is put in mo- 
tion: when it is there arrived, meeting with the cold of 
the external air, it is condenſed into a liquor; and in 
that ſorm returns, by its own weight, towards the root 
through the venal veſſels above mentioned. 

The ingenious Dr. Hales has clearly ſhewn, by a variety 
of experiments and obſervations, that there is no circu- 
lation in vegetables analogous to that of the blood in ani- 
mals. The motion of the ſap is ſolely occaſioned by the 
ſtrong a!traftion of the capillary ſap-veſlels, aſſiſted by 
the vibrations reſulting from the warmth of the ſun; in 
conſequence of which the ſap 18 carried up to the top of 
the talleſt trees. and perſpired off through the leaves. 
The aſcent of the ſap is principally promoted by the plen- 
tiful perſyiration of the leaves; and this power, he ob- 
ſcrves, does not ſeem well adapted to make the ſap de- 
ſcead from the tops of vegetables, by ditterent vellels, 
to the root. He allows, indeed, that the ſap has an al- 
ternate, progreſſive, and receding motion, occalioned by 
the interchanges of day and night, warmth and cold, 
moiſture and dryneſs. That the ſap does not deſcend 
between the bark and wood, he concludes from the ex- 
periment of taking off the bark of a tree, about three or 
tour inches in breadth quite round; the conſequence of 
which will be that the bleeding of the tree above this 
part will much abate; whereas it ought to have the con- 
trary effect, by intercepting the courle of the refluent 
ſap, if ir deſcended by the bark, But this experiment 
confirms the opinion which he has adopted, that the tap 
aſcends between the bark and the wood, by the vigorous 
operation of the, perfpiring leaves, and attracting capil- 
laſcies. It is likewiſe alledged, that ſea-plants have no 


longitudinal capillary ſap-veſſels, but that their whole 
ſubitance is compoſed of vehicles, receiving their nou- 
riſument immediately fron the lurrounding water: ſo 
that circulation is not neceſſary in order to vegetation. 
NM. Muſtel bas farther confirmed this opinion. Havin 
placed ſeveral ſhrubs in pots near the windows of his hot 
houle, ſome within, and ſome on the outſide, he con- 
trived to convey a lingle branch of cach through holes 
in the glaſs; thoſe whale trunks were in the open air 
had a branch in the hat- houſe, and thole within the 
houſe had a branch expoſed to the open air. Ihe con- 
ſequence of this diſpoſition was, that the branches within 
the hot-houſe very ſoon began to diſcloſe their buds, and 
to put forth leaves, ſhoots, and flowers. Some of the 
external branches were killed by the intente cold; nor 
was there viſible the leaſt ſign of vegetation; and yet 
the branches, within the houſes, were not in the leaſt af. 
ſected by the chilled ſtate of their trunk. Thoſe trees, 
on the contrary, that were within the houſe, vegetated, 
and their branches were covered with leaves and flowers, 
whillt the fngle branch that was conveyed to the outfide 
was in the ſame (tate with thoſe that grew abroad, and 
derived no advantage from the heat to which the ttunks 
and other branches were expoled. From theſe curious 
and decilive experiments, M. Muſtel infers, that thee 
is no regular or general c/rculation of the ſap in irres be- 
ween the trunk and the branches; and that eoch part 
of a tree is furniſhed with a quantity of ſap, independ- 
ent of any ſupply from the trunk or other branches, ſuf- 
ficient to effect the firſt production of buds, flowers, an4 
fruits, provided that the juices are put into motion by 
heat. Sce on this ſubject Hales's Statical Efſays, vol. i, 
chap. 4. and vol. ii. Appendix, Obſervation 7. and 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiti. part i. art. 15. p. 125, et ſeq. 
See PERsS?1RA ron, PLAN rs, and VEGETAT1ON. 


CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or nervous juice. That the 


ſpirits circulate, is evinced, in the ſame manner as ſome 
authors chooſe to prove the cronlation of the blood, viz. 
that as the heart drives out, every hour, three or four 
thouſand ounces of blood; whercas voidinarily, there is 
not above two thouſand in the whole body ; there 13 a 
ucceſſity for the blood, driven out, to return to the 
heart, in order to fupply a fund to be expelled. 

In like manner it is thewn, that there 15 formed, each 
hour, a large quantity of ſpirits, which ate nothing but 
the more ſubtil parts of the blood driven out from the 
heart; wheace it is inferred, that theſe too mutt cir- 
culate. 

1 he courſe they are ſuppoſed to take, is this. The moſt 
ſubtil parts ot the arterial blood, being carried from the 
heart to the brain by the carotid arteries, are thrown vio- 
leatly into the fine net-work wherewith the bottom of 
the ventricles of the brain is lined ; whence the more de- 
licate parts are driven into the mouths of the choroid ar- 
teries, where they continue their rapid motion, and diſ- 
charge themſelves at the pores where thoſe vellels tet mi- 
nate arcund the pineal gland. 

Hence they enter that gland, and there form a conſtant 
ipring of ſpirits ; which, being here purified, enter the 
cavities of the brain; and iuſiuuating into the pores of 
its ſubitance, flow into the, lymphatics; whence they 
are carried to the heait by two ways ; thoſe from the 
upper parts by the ſubclavian veins, aud the adjacent 
veſlelsz thoſe trom the lower, being diſcharged into Pec- 
quet's reſervoir, proceed by the thoracic duct, aud at 
laſt, by the deſcending veins, to the heart; whence they 
begin their courſe afreſh. Sce ANIMAL /pirits. 


CIKCULA110N, ſubterranean. Dr. Plott is one of the many 


authors who have argued tor a ſubterrancan circoulalivn of 
water, by means of which many ſprings and rivers are 
ſupplied with that water which they give again to the 
ſea, lt is, probable, indeed, that many of the ſmaller 
iprings are ſupplied by rains, only where the country 
and fituation are favourable ; but the larger rivers, and 
the ſprings which ſupply them, mult bave their ori- 
gin from luch a ſubterrancan crea/ation, fince all the wa- 


ter, that falls in a year in the whole earth, is not one tive 


hundredth part the quantity of that diſcharged into the 
ſea at the mouths of rivers, as appears by carcful and 
moderate calculations. There arc ſome iprings which 
ebb and flow with the ſea: theſe cannot be doubted as to 
their origin, which is evidently from that body of water 
whole motions they are influenced by, Nor is the calc 
much leis clear in regard to thoſe lakes which have fait 
water and ſca-tiſh in them, aud yet have no communi- 
cation with any ſea by any known cut or pallage. 
The number of clic and parts of ſea-animals dug up 
in ſeveral places, at great depths within land, are allo 
urged by ſome as proofs ot tuch ſubterranean paſſages 
of the ſca-water; but theſe are too univerſally dillributed 
through the itrata of the earth, to have been brought in 
this manner, and are, therefore, rather ſuppolcd to be 
| OWnyg 
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owing to the great change made in the earth by the flood 
in the days of Noah. See VAPOUR, QC. 

CIRCULATIUN, in Chemiſtry, is an operation whereby the 
ſame vapour, raiſed by tire, falls back, to be returned 
and diſtilled ſeveral times, and thus reduced into its moſt 
ſubtil parts. | 
Circulation is performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a ſing] 
veſſel, ſtopped at top, called a pelican; or in a double 
veſſel conſiſting of two pieces, luted on each other; 
the lower to contain the liquor and its vapours. 
It is performed either by the beat of a lamp, or that of 
aſhes, or of ſand moderately hot, or in dung, or by the 
ſvn. It uſually demands a continued heat of ſeveral days, 
ſometimes of ſeveral weeks, or even ſeveral months. 
By circulation, the fineſt part of the fluid mounts to the 
top of the veſſel; and finding no iſſue there, falls back 
again, and rejoins the matter left behind at the bottom, 
whence it roſe : and thus by continuing to riſe and fall, 
alternately, in the veſſel, there is effected a kind of cir- 
culation, or remixtion, of the ſpitituous parts with the 
groſs ones; whereby the former ate rendered finer, and 
more ſubtil, and are better diſpoſed to exert their aCti- 
vity, when ſeparate from the latter. 

CIRCULATORY, CircutaTORIUM, in Chemiſtry, the 
veſſel wherein a fluid is put to undergo the proceſs ot. 
CIRCULATION. 
There are two kinds of c:rcrlatorics; the diota, or DOU- 
BLE veſſel; and the PELICAN. 

CIRCULUS, in Geometry, Logic, &c. See CIRCLE. 

Circulus, among Chemiſts, is a round iron inſtrument, 
uſed in cutting off the necks of glais veſſels 3 which they 
eſſect thus. The inſtrument, being heated, is applied to 
the glaſs veſſel, and there kept tili the latter grows hot ; 
then, by a few drops of cold water, or a cold blaſt there- 
on, it flies even and regularly off, Thus they cut off 
the necks of retorts, or cucurbits. 
There is another mechod of doing the ſame 3 viz. by ty- 
ing a thread, firlt dipped in oil of turpentine, round the 
place where the ſection is to be; and then letting fire to 
the thread. 
This dong, ſome cold water being ſprinkled on the place, 
the glaſs will be cracked through that part preciſely where 
the thread was tied. 

CIRCUM AGENTES mu/culiiin Anatomy. See OBLIQUUS. 

CIRCUMAGENTIUM femoris primus, in Anatomy, a name 
given by Spigelius, and fome others to a muſcle of the 
thigh, cal ed by Riolan, and ſome others, the iliacus ca- 
ternus, but more generally, from its ſhape the PpYR1- 
FORM1S, and prramidalts. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet denoting a thing to in- 
veſt, or incompals another round. 
We ſay, the ambient, or circumambient air, &c. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES, in Church Hi/tory, a ſet of illite- 
terate ſavage peaſants, and deſperate rufhans, who ad- 
hered to the party of the DonaTrIsTs towards the end 
of the fourth century. They aſſumed the title of vindi- 
cators of juſtice, and protectors of the oppreſſed, and 
maintained their cauſe by force of arms, and tilled the 
whole province of Africa with flaughter and rapine. 
Conltantine the Great, in order to quiet the tumults 
which they occaſioned, aboliſhed the laws that had been 
enacted againſt the Donatiſts; however, after his death, 
theic aſſallinatious and maſſacres were renewed, till they 
were defeated by Macarius at the battle of Baguia. Many 
of this frantic mob were afterwards treated with great 
ſeverity, and the Donatilts thared their fuiterings, 

CIRCUMCISION, the act ot cutting off the prepuce ; or 
a ceremony, in the Jewith and Mabomctan religions, 
wherein they cut away the toreſkin of the males who are 
to profeſs the one, or the other law. 
Circumciſion commenced in the time of Abraham; and 

Was, as it were, the ſcal ot a covenant ſtipulated be- 
tween God and him: it was in the year of the world 
2178, that Abraham, by divine appointment, circumciſed 
himtelſ, and all the males of bis family: from which 
time it became an hereditary practice among his de- 
tcendants. 
The ceremony, however, was not confined to the Jews: 
Herodotus ant Philo Judieus obſerved, that it obtained 
alſo among the Egypiians aud Ethiopians. Herodotus 
ſays, that che cuitom was very ancient among cach peo- 
pie; to that there” was no determining which of tuem 
borrowed it from the other. The ſame hiftornan relates, 
that the inhabitants ot Colchis allo uſed cerenmer/ton ; 
wheace he concludes, that they were originally Egyp- 
mans. He adds, that the Pheenictans and Syrians wee 
likewiſe cr cumiled , but that they borrowed the practice 
from the Egyptians. And, laltly, that a little before 
the ume when he wrote, circumcoi/jirn had patted trom 


Colchis, to the people inhabiung ucac Thermodoon and 


Paithenius., | 2 
Martham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed c:r- 


cumci/ron from the Egyptians ; and that God was not the 
firſt author thereof; citing Diodorus Siculus, and He- 
rodotus, as evidences on his fide. This latter propoſi- 
tion ſeems directly contrary to the teſtimony of Moſes ; 
who aſſures us, Gen. xvit. that Abraham, though nincty- 
nine years of age, was not circumciſed till he had the ex- 
preſs command of God for it ; but as to the former po- 
lition of Marſham, it will admit of more debate. Ihe 
arguments, on both ſides, may be ſeen in one view, in 
Spencer de Legibus Hebræor. lib. ii. cap 4. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the practice of circumci- 
ſion, among the Hebrews, differed very conſiderably from 
that of the Egyptians. Among the tirſt it was a cere- 
mony of religion, and was 222 on the cighth day 
after the birth of the child; among the latter, it was a 
point of mere decency and cleanlineſs; and, as ſome 
will have it, of phyſical neceſſity; and was not per- 
formed till the thirtcenth year; and then on girls, as well 
as boys. 
A noon the Jews, circumciſion was performed with a knife 
of flone, [hey ſet aſide the practice of circumciſion, 
during the forty years of their paſſage through the wil- 
derneſs; becauſe circumciſion being intended as a mark of 
diſtinction between the Jews and the Gentiles, ic was 
unneceſſary to make any mark at all, in a place where- 
in there was no body to mix with them. M. Fleury ob- 
ſerves that the Jews were not unanimous as to the ne- 
ceſſity of c;rcumci/ion; ſome holding it an effential, others . 
only as a circumitance. 
The Turks, before the operation of circumci/ion, ſqueeze 
the ſkin with little pincers, to deaden the ſeniation; they 
then cut it off with a razor, and apply a certein powder 
which heals the wound, and takes off the pam. They 
never circumciſe till the ſeventh or eighth year; as having 
no notion of its being neceſſary to ſalvation. 
The Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen years, and 
their girls from nine to fifteen. 'Thoſe of Madagaſcar 
cut off the fleſh at three ſeveral times; and the molt zea- 
lous of the relations preſent catches hold of the prepu- 
tium, and (ſwallows it. 
Herrera tells us, there is a kind of circumciſian among the 
Mexicans, though they are very far both from Judaiſm 
and Mahometaniſm: they cut off the foreſkin of the vi- 
rile member, and the cars, as ſoon as the child is born, 
with great ceremony. 
There is a kind of circumciſion practiſed at Otaheite, one 
of the newly diſcovered iflands in the South Seas. "The 
operation is performed by a prieſt, and conſiſts in ſlitting 
the prepuce through the upper part to prevent its con- 
tracking over the glans. The practice ſeems to have 
taken its riſe from motives of cleanlineſs. Hawkeſworth's 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 241. 
Circumciſion is allo practiſed on women, by cutting off 
the fore-{kin- of the clitoris, which bears a near relem- 
blance and analogy to the preputium of the male penis. 
Strabo ſays, the Egyptian women were circumciſed ; 
Belon ſays the ſame of the Cophtæ; and P. Jovius and 
Munſter of the ſubjects of Preſter john. 
Among the Jews, the father is obliged to have his ſon 
circumciſed on the eighth day; it may not be ſooner : 
but the child's weakneſs may allow of its being deferred 
longer. There is a godfather to hold the child, and a 
godmother to carry it from the houſe to the ſynagogue, 
and to preſent it there, He who circumciſes is called, 
in Hebrew, Mabel: any perſon is choſen for the pur poſe 
indiſferentliy; piovided he be but capable of the func- 
tionz which among the Jews, is a title of great merit. 
The manner of the ceremony, as related by Leo De Mo- 
dena, is as follows, Two ſeats are prepared in the morn- 
ing with ſülken cuſhions; one for the godfather who 
holds the child; the other, as they ſay, tor the prophet 
Elias, whom they ſuppoſe to aſſiſt inviſibly. The perſon 
who is to circumciſe, brings the neceſſary utenſils; the 
razor, ſtyptic, linen, fillet, and oil of roſes; to which 
ſome add a ſhell full of ſand, to put the preputium in. 
A plalm is ſung till the godmother briogs the child, at- 
tended with a crowd of women, and delivers it to the 
godfather; none of them entering the door: the god- 
tather, being feated, ſets the child on his lap; then the 
circumciſer, taking the razor, and preparing the ebilg for 
the operation, ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who ia 
Joined us circumciſion; and in ſo ſaying cuts off the thick 
tkin of the preputium, and with his finger-nails tears off 
another finer (kin remaining; ſucking the blood two or 
three times, as it breaks out, and ſpitting it out into a 
glaſs full of wine: then he lays dragons blood on the 
wound, with powder of coral, and other things, to 
itaunch the blood; and, laſtly, a comprels of oil of roſes ; 
and thus binds up the whole : this done, he takes a glaſs 
of wine, and, bleſling it, adds another benediction for 
the child, and impoſes the name. 
The manner of circumcilting among the Turks, differs 
irom 


CIR 


Frbm that of the Jews : for the former, after they have 
cut off the ſkin, meddle no fartHer ; but the laſt tear off 
the edge of the remaining ſkin in ſeveral places with 
their thumb-nails ; which is the reaſon why the circum- 
ciſed Jews are cured much ſooner than the Turks. 
Thoſe among the Jews who perform the operation of 
'circumciſion, are diſtinguiſhed by the length of their 
thumb-nails. 


Circumci/ion 1s alſo uſed medicinally, when the prepuce is 


affected with a gangrene, and becomes black. 

CiRcUMci1$10N is alſo the name of a feaſt celebrated on the 
firſt of January in commemoration of the circumcy/on of 
our Saviour. : OP 
This day was anciently kept a faſt, in oppoſition to the 
pagan ſuperſtitions, who feaſted on it in honour of the 
god Janus. 5 £ : 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in (Geometry, the curve line that in- 
cloſes a CIRCLE, or circular ſpace ; called alfo the PER 1- 

HERY. | 
The word is formed from c:rcum, about z and fern, 1 
carry. 1 ; 8 
All lines drawn from the — of a cirale to the circum- 

Hed rad::, are equal. f | 

8 ot -6f the — is called an arch; and a 
right line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the 

chord. | | 

eines of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divid- 
ed into 360 equal parts, which are called degrees. 

The angle at the circumference 1s double that at the cen- 
The circumferences of circles are to each other as their 
radii. i IS 

And, ſince the circumference of one circle is to its radius, 
as that of any other circle to its radius; the ratio of the 
circumference to the radius is the ſame in all circles. Sce 

GER. ; | 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 

to take angles by. No 
The circumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the 
practice. It conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index all 
of a piece, —See its figure in Tab. Surveying, fig. 7. 
On the circle is a card, or compaſs divided into 360 
degrees; the meridian line whereof anſwers to the mid- 
dle of the breadth of the index: on the limb, or circum- 
ference, of the circle, is ſoldered a braſs ring; which, 
with another fitted with a glaſs, make a kind of box for 
the needle, which is ſuſpended on a pivot in the centre 
of the circle : to each extreme cf the index is fitted a fight, 
'Che whole is mounted. on a ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket, 
for the conveniency of its motion. 

To take an angle by the CURKCUMFERENTOR. Suppoſe the 
angle r2quired EK G (Tab. Surveying. fig. 6): place 
the inſtrument, v. g. at K, with the tlower-de-luce in 
the card towards you, then direct the lights, till through 
them you ſpy E; and obſerve what degree is pointed at 
by the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 296 : then 
turn the, inſtrument about, the flower-de-lucc {till to- 
wards you, and direct the Gghts to G; noting the de- 
gree at which the ſouth end of the needle points, which 

182. 
2 ſubtracting the leſſer number 182, from the 
greater 296, the remainder, 114, is the number of de- 

rees of the angle EK G. 

f the remainder happens to be more than 180 degrees 
it muſt be again ſubtracted from 360 degrees; the laſt 
remainder is the quantity of the angle ſought. 

Ty take the plot of a field, woud, park, &c. by the Circ UM- 
FERENT 0R,—Suppoſe A B CDEFGK g. 8.) an in- 
cloſure to be ſurveyed with the circumferentor. 

1. Placing the inſtrument at A, the flower - de- luce to- 
wards you, direct the ſights to B; where ſuppoſe the 
ſouth end of the needle to cut 1919 and the ditch, wall, 
or hedge, meaſured with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 

5 links; which enter down. Sce CHAIN. 


2. Placing the inſtrument at B, direct the fights, as be- 


5 the ſouth end of the needle, v. g. will cut 

_ we the line B C will contain 6 chains, 83 links, 
to be noted as before; then move the inſtrument to C; 
turn the ſights to D, and meaſure CD, as before. 
the ſame manner proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and, 

ſtly, to K; {till noting down the degrees of every bear- 
bg or angle, and the diſtances of every ſide. 
Having thus gone round the field, you will have a table 
I ollowing form : | ; ; 
— 2 Min, Chains. Links 


A 191 00 10 75 
B 279 c 6 83 
C 216 30 2 82 


3 table, the field is to be plotted, or prottacted; 
ſor the manner whereof, ſee PLOTTING, and PRo- 
R Ac rok. ; 
deg Where ſecurity is to be conſulted rather than diſ- 


| 


4 
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patcli, it may be convenient to take back-Gghts; i. e. to 
3 the in{trument fo, at cach (tation, as that, looking 

ackwards through the fights to the laſt lation, the north 
end of the necdle may point to the ſame degree as the 
ſouth end did, in looking forwards from the laſt tation 


to this; both which iniltruments are uſed, on occalion, 
as circumferentors. 


CIRCUMFLEX, in Grammar, an accent, ſerving to note, 
or diſtinguiſh a {ſyllable of au intermediate ſound be- 
tween acute and grave z and generally ſomewhat long. 
'The Greeks had three acecuts; the acute, the grave, aud 
the carcumflex ; formed thus, “, „. In Latin, Evglith, 
French, &c. the circumflex is made thus 
The acute raiſcs the voice, and the grave falls, or lowers 
it: the circumflex is a kind of undulation or wavcring of 
the voice between the two. 

It is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, unleſs to ſhew the 
omiſhon of a letter which made tht ſyllable long and 
open; a thing much more frequent in the French, than 
among us: thus they write pdtc, for paſte z3 tte, lor 
tefle ; fumes, for fuſmes, & . | hey allo ute the circum- 
Alex in the participies ; ſome of their authors writing 
conneu, peu, others, con, pt, &c, Father Buſſiet is ac 
a loſs for the reaton of the circumflex on this occaſion. 

The form of the Greek circumflex was anciently the ſame 
with that of ours, viz. ; being a compoſition of the 
other two accents A in one. — But the copilts changing 
the form of the characters, and introducing the runuing- 
hand, changed alſo the form of the circumflex accent ; 
and inſtead of making a juſt angle; rounded it off, add- 
ing a daſh, through too much haſte ; and thus formed 


an 5, laid horizontally, which produced this figure ©, iu- 
ſtead of this ©. 


CIRCUMGYRATION, the wheeling motion of any bo- 
dy round a centre. | 

CIRCUMINCESSION, in Te, a term whereby the 

ichoolmen uſe to expreſs the exittence of thiee divine 
perions in one auother, in the myſtery of the Trinity. 
Sec PERSON. 
The ſchool divines are not the firſt authors of this term ; 
Damaſcenus, in the eighth century, having uſed the 
word :p1x-prors, Which ſigniſies the ſame thing, in his 
explication of that text, J am in my father, and my father 
IS IM me. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, an ambages, or tour of words, 
uled either when a proper term 1s not at hand, toexpreſs 
a thing naturally and immediately by; or when one 
chooſes not to do it, out of reſpect, or for ſome other 
reaſon. 

The word comes from eircumloquor, I ſpeak about. 

CizcUuMLOCUTION, in Oratery, is the avoiding of ſome- 

thing diſagreeable, or inconvenient, to be expreſſed in 
direct terms; by 1atimating the ſenile thereof in a kind 
of paraphraſe, to conceived as to ſoften, or break the 
force thereof. 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was lain by 
Milo, owus it with this circumlocution, „ Milo's ſervants 
„being prevented from allilting their maſter, who was 
** reported to be killed by Clodius ; they, in his abſence, 
and without his privity, or conſent, did what every 
* body would expect from their own ſervants on ſuch an 
** occaſion.” 

CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, are ſuch ſtars as, being pretty 
near our north-pole, move round it; and in our laticude, 
never let, or go below the horizon. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO, in Antiquity, a funeral feaſt, pro- 

vided in honour of the dead. 
This was very frequent among the ancient Romans, as 
well as among the Athenians. Solon, at Athens, and 
the decemviri at Rome, endeavoured to reform this cuſ- 
tom, thinking it abſucd that mirth and drunkenucls 
ſhould mingle with ſorrow and grief. 

CIRCUMSCKIBED AHA, in Geometry, See CIRcuu 
SCRIBING, 

CIKCUMSCRAIBED hyperbola, one of the ſecond order, ac- 
cording to fir liaac Newton, which cuts its aſymptotes, 
and contains the parts cut off within its own ſpace. Scc 
HYPERBOLA. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in Geometry, denotes the deſcribing 
a polygonous figure about a circle, in ſuch manner, as 
that all its ſides are tangents to the circumference. 

The term is ſometimes allo uſed for the deſcribing of 2 
circle about a polygon ; ſag as that each ſide is a chord. 
But in this caſe, we more uſually ſay, the polygon is in- 
ſcribed than the circle circumſcribed. 

Any regular figure ABCD E, (Tab. Geometny, fig. 9 
inſcribed ia a circle, is reſolved into equal aud ſimilas 
triangles, by radii drawn from the centre of the circum- 
ſcribing circle F, to the ſeveral ang'es of the figure; and 
its area is equal to a r triangle, whoſe baſe is 
equal to the perimeter of the whole polygon; and its 


height a perpendicular let fall from the centre F to one 
tide AB, | _ 


The ſame may be ſaid of the area of the circumſeribing | 
olygon abc de (fig. 8.) z excepting that the height is to 
be the radius. 
The area of every polygon that can be inſcribed in a cir- 
cle is leſs, and that of every polygon that can be circum- 
ſcribed, greater than that of the circle : in like manner, 
the perimeter of the firſt is leſs, and that of the ſecond 
is greater, than the circumference of the circle. | 
On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature 
of the circle; which is nothing elſe, in effect, but the 
meaſuring of the area, or capacity of a circle. | 
The ſide of a hexagon is equal to the radius of a circum- 
ſcribed circle. 
To circumſcribe a circle about any given regular polygon, 
ABCDE Hg. g.); and vice vera. Biſect two of the 
angles, v. g. A and B; and on the point F, where the 
two lines of biſection ipterſect, as on a centre, deſcribe 
a circle with the radius F A. 
To circumſeribe a ſquare about a circle. Draw two diameters, 
A and DE /fig. ;.). interſecting each other in the 
centre C, at right angles. From AEBD, with the in- 
terval of the radius, make interſections in F, G, H, I. 
Draw the right lines FG, GH, IH, and IF. Then 
is F G HI a ſquare circumſcribed about the circle. 
To tircumſeribe any regular polygon, v. ge a pentagon, about 
a circle. Biſect the chord AE Ag. 8.) by the perpen- 
dicular FO, which continue till it cut the arch in g. 
Through A and E, draw the radii AF and EF: and 
through g, draw a line parallel to AE, meeting the ra- 
dii continued on each tide in @ and e : and then is ac 
one fide of the circumſcribed polygon. Produce the ra- 
dius FB to 6, till F ga; and draw ab : this is another 
ſide of the polygon ; and in the ſame manner may the 
reſt of the ſides be drawn. 
CIRCUMSPECTE agatis, the title of a ſtatute made ann. 
13 Edw. I. relating to prohibitions, preſcribing certain 
caſes to the judges, wherein the king's prohibition lies 
not. 
CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an event, or the 
articularities that accompany an action. 
Divines ſay, the converſion of a finner depends on 
a certain aſſemblage, and a certain management, of 
external circumſtances, in the midit whereof he is plac- 
ed; which arrangements of circum/tances depends on the 
providence of God; whence converſion alſo depends on 
him. 
The circumſtances of the actions of men, are expreſſed in 
this Latin verſe: 


Drnis, quid, ul, quibus auxilits, cur, quomods, quando. 


Quis, who denotes the quality, ſtate, age, &c. of the 
perſon, Quid, what, the greatneſs, ſmallneſs, multi- 
tude, fewne 1s, &c. of the thing. Li, where, the place. 
Quibus, attxiliis, with what aſſiſtances, the inſtruments, 
means, &c. Cur, why, on what account, with what 
view. Quemodo, how, the quality of the action, as to 
intention or remiſſneſs, deſignedneſs or caſualty, ſecre- 
cy or openneſs. Quando, when, the time; as on a ho- 
liday, at the hour ot prayer, &c. . 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL Evidence, in Law, or the doftrine of 
preſumpticn, takes place next to poſitive proof: circum- 
itances which either neceſſarily or uſually attend facts of 
a particular nature, that cannot be demonſtratively evin- 
ced are called preſumptions, and are only to be relied on 
till the contrary be actually proved. See EviDEeNCE and 
PRESUMPTION. 
CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in Law, is uſed for the ſupply- 
ing, and making up the number of jurors (in cale any 
impannelled appear not; or appearing, be challenged by 
either party), by adding to them ſo many of the perſons 
preſent, or ſtanding by, as will ſerve the turn. This 
oct of ſupplying is uſually called TALES de circumſian— 
tibus. 
CIRCUMVA LLATION, in Fortification, a line or trench, 
with a parapet, thrown up by the beſiegers, encompaſlling 
all their camp, to defend it againſt any army that may 
attempt to relieve the place. 
The word is formed from circum, about; and vallum, 
wall, The Romans are thought to have firſt invented 
lines of circumwvallation and CONTRAVALLATION at the 
ſiege of Ver. 
This line is to be cannon-ſhot diſtant from the place, 
ordinarily, about twelve feet broad, and ſeven deep. It: 
is bordercd with a breaſt-work, and flanked with re- 
doubts, or little forts, erected from ſpace to ſpace. It 
ſerves both to prevent any ſuccour from being ſent into 
the place, to keep in deſerters, and to prevent incurſions 
of the enemy's garriſon. | 
Care mult be taken, that the line of Circumwvallation never 
paſs by the foot of an eminence ; leſt the enemy, ſeiz. 
ing on thc eminence, lodge his cannon, and command 
the line, 

Vas, I. No 68. 


CIRCUMVOLUTIONS, in Architefure; the turns of the 

{piral line of the Ionic volute. hs 
The word comes from circumvolvere, to turn arount; and 
is alſo applied to the turns of a wreathed, or twiſted 
COLUMN. 

CIRCUS, in Antiquity, a large building, either round, or 
oval; uſed for exhibiting of ſhews to the people. | 
Some derive the word from Circr, to whom Tertullian 
attributes the invention” Cafſhodorus ſays, Circus comes 
d circuitu.—The Romans, Servius obſerves, at firſt had 
no other Circas but that made by the Tibet on one fide, 
and a palliſade of naked ſwords on the other. Hence, 
according to Iſidore, came the term Jud; circenſes, qua ſi 
circum enſes. But Scaliger ridicvles that etymology. 
The Roman Circus was a large oblong edifice, arched 
at one end; encompaſſed with porticos, and fur- 
_ with rows of ſeats, placed aſcending over each 
other, 

In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, 
with obeliſks, ſtatues, and polts at each end. This ſerv= 
ed them for the courſes of their big and, quadrige. 
There were no leſs than ten Circiſes at Rome: the largeſt 
was built by the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximus, 
between the Aventine and Palatine mounts. It was ſo 
called, either becauſe of its vaſt circutnference, or be- 
cauſe the great games were celebrated ir it; or again, be- 
cauſe it was conſecrated to the great gods; viz. to Ver- 
tumnus, Neptune, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the 
Dii Penates of Rome. Dionyſivs Helicarnaſſenfies ſays 
that it was three ſladia and a half in length, and four ju- 
gera broad; and theſe meaſures, according to Pliny, al- 
lowing to the Roman ſtadia 625 Roman feet, each of 
which is 12 inches, will give for the length 2187 Ro- 
man feet, or ſomewhat more than three Engliſh fur- 
longsz and as to breadth, allowing for each of the ju- 
gera 240 Roman feer, it will be 960 Roman feet. It was 
beaurified and enlarged by the Roman emperors; ſo as to 
ſeat 250,000 ſpeCtators. 

The moſt magnificent Circiſes were thoſe of Auguſtus and 
Nero. There are ſtill ſome remains of the Circu/cs, at 
Rome, Niſmes, and other places. 

The Romans were exceſſively fond of the games exhibit- 
ed in the Circus. witneſs that verſe in Juvenal, 


Atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem & Circenſes 


The games of the Cixcus, which ſome call CI RcENSHAN 
Games, were combats celebrated in the Circus, in honour 
of Conſus the god of councils; and thence alfo called 
Conſualia. 

They were alſo called Roman games, Ludi Romani, either 
on account of their antiquity, as being coeval with the 
Roman people, or becauſe eſtabliſhed by the Romans: 
and the games held there, the great games, Judi magni, 
becauſe celebrated with more expence and magnificence 
than others; and becauſe held in honour of the great 
god Neptune, who was their Conſus. 

Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted in honour of the ſan, 
confound the pompa circenſis, or proceſſion of the Circus, 
with the games. 

The games of the Circus was inſtituted by Evander, and 
re-eſtabliſhed by Romulus: the pomp, or proceſſion, 
was only a Part of the games, making the prelude there- 
of; and conſiſting of a ſimple cavalcade of chariots. 

Till the time of the elder Tatquin, they were held on an 
iſland of the Tiber; and were called Roman games after 
that prince had built the Circus, they took their name 
therefrom, as being conſtantly held there. 

There were fix kinds of exerciſes in the Circus : the firſt 
was wreſtling, and aghting with ſwords, with ſtaves, 
and with pikes; the ſecond was racing; the third, ſal- 
tatio, dancing; the fourth, diſci, quoits, arrows, and 
ceftus; all which were on foot : the fifth was horſe- 
courſing; the fixth courſes of chariots, whether with 
two horſes, or with four. 

In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants were at firſt divided 
into two ſquadrons or quadrils; then into four; each 
bearing the names of the colours they wore ; a#:o alba, 
ruſſea, &Cc, 

At firſt there was only white and red; then green was 
added, and blue. Domitian added two more colours, but 
they did not continue. 

It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this method of dif- 
tinguiſhing the quadrils by colours. The green was for 
thole who repreſented the earth; the blue for the ſea, 
as: - : 

Circus, in Ornithology, a name by which Bellonius and 
ſome others have called the MILVUS ru iE,Ts s Or moore 
BUZZARD. 

CIRLUS Aultus, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 
hortulanus kind, and the ſize and thape of our common 


yellow hammer. ; 
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CIRRHOSE Leaf, in Botany. Sec Lear. | 

CIRRIS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of he- 
ron, called by ſome the ardea hematopus, or the red- 
legged HERON. Its legs and feet are very beautifully 
red. 

CIRRUS, in [chthyolgy, a name given by authors to cer- 
tain oblong and ſoft appendicule hanging from the under 
jaw of fiſhes, or from other parts about the mouth, in 

the manner of little worms, and uſually of a cylindric 
figure, or nearly fo. Theſe cirr; are in ſome fiſh hollow 
at the root; in others they are not ſo: in thoſe which 
are hollow at the root, the cavity never runs quite thro” 
The way of finding it is by introducing a hog's briſtle or 
a hair into it; but this cannot be forced through to the 
point, nor can any fluid matter be expreſſed out of them. 
The cirri often afford characters of diſtinction to ſe- 
veral kinds of fiſhes, and differ in the ſeveral ſpecies in 
regard to number, ſize, and proportion, 
The uſe that theſe cirri are of to the fiſh, is little more 
known than that of the antennæ of inſects. If nature had 
given them only to thoſe bſhes which bad the eyes placed 
on the upper part of the head, then they might be ſup- 
poſed to ſerve to diſtinguiſh prey at the bottom, while 
the eyes were directed to ſuch as offered itſelf nearer the 
ſurface : but as the ſeveral kinds of fiſhes which have 
them are of different kinds, and have their eyes in va- 
rious directions, this uſe cannot be allotted them. lt is 
poſſible they may be of uſe to the fiſh, in giving it the 
firſt notice of any diſtant motion of the water, which 
they may perceive by their hanging poſture ſooner than 
any other part, and thus give notice of the neighbour- 
hood of prey, or of the approach of an enemy. 

Cianvs, in Antiquity, an ornament added to the edges and 
borders of garments, much in the manner of fimbriæ or 
fringes, only that theſe were ſingle, and run along the 
borders of the dreſs; whereas the cirri were knotted to- 
gether, and hung down from the extremities of the 
robe. 

CixRus, among Botani/ts, expreſſes the little fibres which 
plants ſend out from their STALKs, and by which they 
are attached to other bodies. 

CIRSIUM. See gentle THISTLE. 

CIRSOCELE, in Medicine, a multitude of varices in the 
teſticles, which prodigiouſly increaſe their bulk, and hin- 
der the due preparation of the ſeed; ſo as ſometimes to 
render caſtration neceſſary. This diſorder is otherwiſe 
called HERNIA varicoſa. 

The word comes from 19905, Tarix, vein, and wnan, Her- 
nia. 

CIRSOS, in Medical Writers, is uſed for yaRix. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this ſide the Alps. 

The word is formed from the prepoſition cis, on this ſide, 
and Alpes; which, though properly confined to the 
mountains ſeparating Italy and France, yet is uſed by au- 
thors for any very high mountains.— Thus, Auſonius 
ſpeaks of the Alps, of the Pyreneans, the Alps of the 
Apennines, &c. 

The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now called 
Lombardy, into C:/alpine and Tranſalpine. 

That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is 
Tranſalpine with regard to us. 

CISLEU, the ninth month in the eccleſiaſtical year, and 
the third in the civil or political year among the He- 
brews, containing 30 days: it anſwers to part of our No- 
vember and December. An annual faſt is obſerved by 
the Jews to this day on the 18th of this month, in com- 
memoration of the taking of Jeruſalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

CISSAMPELOS, in Botany, a genus of the divecia mon- 
adelphia claſs : its charaCters are theſe : it is male and ſe- 
male in diffcrent plants; the male flowers have no pe- 
tals, but a fingle ſtyle in the centre, which extends be- 
yond the empalement, terminated by a large ſummit, 
having four lobes. The female flowers have four nec- 
tariums ſtanding round the oval germen, which is hairy, 
and after becomes a ſucculent berry eucloling a ſingle 
ſeed, There are two ſpecies which grow naturally in the 
warm parts of America. 

The firit ſort is ſuppoſed to be the pareira, whoſe root 
has been ſo much eſteemed as a diuretic. 

CISSITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to that ſpecies of the / ot etites, OF EAGLE Hane, 
which is covered with the common white coat of the 
flintss Pliny mentions it as found principally about 
Captos, and being externally of a white colour, and rat- 
tling when ſhaken. 

CISSOID, in Geometry, an algebraic curve, firſt invented 
by Diocles; whence it is peculiarly called the ciſſoid of 

iocles. | 
The geneſis of the ciſſoid may be thus conceived: to the 
diameter AB (Tab. Analyſis, fig. g.] of the ſemicircle 


C1$$01D angle. 
CISSUS. 


AO B, dtaw an indefinite line, at right angles, BC: 


CIS 


then draw the right line A H, and make AM=1H; 
or in the other quadrant, L CS AN. Thos will the 
points M and L be in a curve line, AMO L; which is 
the c///o:4 of Diocies. 4 

Properties of the Ci8801D.,—PFrom the geneſis it follows 
1. That drawing the right lines P M and K1, perpendi- 
cular to AB; we ſhall have AP: K B:: AM: II. 
But AM IH; conſequently, APS KB. And there. 
fore, AK PB; and PNS IK. 
2. After the ſame manner it appears, that „71 
AMO biſects the ſemicircle A OB. f NN 
3. Again, AK: KI: KI: KB. That is, AK: PN 
:: PN: AP. And again, AK: PN:: AP: PM: 
therefore, PN: AP: : AP: PM. Conſequently, 
AK, PN, AP, and PM, are four lines in continual 
proportion. And if PN g v, AP x, PM =»: 
a =vy. And after the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, 
that AP,PN, AK, and K L, are in continual propor- 
tion. 
4. In the ciſſoid, the cube of the abcifſe AP is equal to 
a ſolid ariſing from the ſquare of the ſemiordinate PM, 
multiplied into the complement of the diameter of the 
8 circle PB. 


ence, when the point P falls on B, then & = 4, and BC 
4 


a 
= y; conſequently, y*= * Wherefore, o: 1 :: a: y*; 


that is, the value of y becomes infinite: and therefore 
the ciſſeid A MOL, though it continually approach BC, 
will never meet it. | 

5. BC, therefore, is an aſymptote of the ci id. 

i he ancients made uſe both of the conchoid and ci, 
for the finding of two mean continual proportionals be- 
tween two given right lines. | 

For the quadrature, ſubnormal, and ſubtangent of the cis- 
S01D: ſee QUADRATURE, SUBTANGENT, &c. 

Sce ANGLE, 

This is properly in the Greek writers the 
name of the ivy. They write it zio725 But the word 
x:o89g ciſthus, when the s is changed into an 0, by the 


Cretan and Cyprian dialect, is alſo eee, ciſſus. See 
Cisrus. 


Cissus, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 


cloſs, with a ſingle ſeeded berry, and a quadripaitite co- 
rolla. 


CISSVBIUM, in Antiquity, a drinking cup moſt in uſe 


among country people. It was fo called, either becauſe 
it was made of the wood of ivy, or was uſually crowned 
with its leaves. 

CISTERCIANS, an order of religious, reformed from the 
Benedictines, conſiſting of an hundred monaſteries, and 
near as many nunneries. 

The order took its riſe in 1075, from twenty-one zea- 
lous monks in the monaſtery of Moleſme in Burgundy 
who, with their abbot Robert, complaining that the rule 
of St. Benedict was not ſtrictly enough 9blerved, obtain- 
ed permiſſion of Hugh archbiſhop of Lyons, and legate 
of the holy ſee, to ſettle in a place called Cifteaux, five 
miles from Dijon. | 
Here, Eudes duke of Burgundy ereQed them a houſe, 
into which they were admitted in 1098; endowing it 
with a confiderable revenue. The biſhop of Chalons 
gave Robert the paitoral ſtaff, in quality of abbot ; and 
erected the new monaſtery into an abbey. 

They were, in about a century after their firſt riſe, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the prongs of St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairval, whence they obtained the title of Bernardin 
monks ; and in the year 1132, they were exempted from 
the payment of tythes, and inveſted with other privi- 
leges and immunities by Innocent Il In 1152 this or- 
der had no fewer than 500 convents, all dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin. They came into England in the year 
1128, and had their firſt houſe at Waverly in Surry. 
Before their diſſolution they had eighty- five houſes here. 
Such was the beginning of the C:ifercians, ſo famous in 
aſter- times, and now ſo extended throughout all Eu- 
rope. 


CISTERN, is properly uſed for a ſubterrancous reſervoir 
of rain water. 


'The word, according to ſome, comes from cis, and ter- 
2 1. e. in terram; others derive it from cifla, a duc, 
C. 
Ear then ciſerns muſt be made with good cement, to re- 
tain the water. And the bottom fhould be covered with 
ſand, to ſweeten and preſerve it. 
Authors mention a c;/tern at Conſtantinople, the vaults 
whereof are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 212 in 
each row; each pillar being two feet in diameter. They 
are planted circularly, and in radii tending to that in the 
centre, | | 
Anciently there were ci/terns all over the country in Pa- 
leſtine. There were ſome likewiſe in cities and private 
houſes. As the cities for the moſt part were built on 
mountains, 


CIS 


Mountains, and the rains fell regularly in Judea at two | 


ſeaſons of the year only, in ſpring and autumn, people 
were obliged to keep water in ciſterns in the country, for 
the uſe of their cattle ; and in cities, for the conveniency 
of. the inhabitants. There are ci/?-rns of very large di- 
menſions to be ſeen till at this day in Paleſtine, ſome 
whereof are a hundred and fifty paces long, and hf: y- 
four wide. There is one to be ſeen at Ramah of two and 
thirty paces in length, and eight and twenty in width 
Wells and ciftc-ns, fountains and ſpiings, are generally 
confounded in the ſcripture language. 
Tf the farmers of England would fall into the method 
uſed in Spain, and at Amſterdam, Venice, and othe: 
places for ſaving the rain-water for the Whole year, or 
at leaſt ſo much of it as would be neceſſary, in ciſerns, 
ey would have always water for their cattle in the ſum- 
der droaghts, and many thoufand acres of land, now 
left uſeleſs, might be turned to profit. 
The beſt way of preſerving the water for the ſervice of 
the houfe, is in ci/terns in the cellars. Theſe may be 
made with brick or ſtone, joined with plaiſter of Paris, 
which will keep out the wet very well; or with a kind 
of mortar made of ſlaked ſifted lime, with linſeed oil, 
and tow or cotton. A bed of good found ctay may be 
laid at the bottom, and on this the bricks for the floor, 
and then the walls may be raiſed in the ſame manner, 
only leaving ſpaces behind them, into which clay is to 
be rammed in the like manner. Thus it will be a clay 
ciſtern, faced with brick; and the bricks will keep the 
clay moilt, and prevent 4t from cracking, though it be 
not full of water. This will do in any ſhadowy place, 
as well as in cellars: and thus may a ciſfern be made in 
a garden, in ſome ſhatowy place, and covered over, which 
may receive the water running from the walks, and will 
retain it at hand, for the ſecvice of the garden, all the 
ears 
Where there is want of water for the cattle in the fields, 
the way is to dig a pond in ſome place into which there 
is a deſcent ; then cover the bottom and ſides with a 
double coat of tough clay, each fix inches thick, and 
each very well rammed : then to cover the bottom with 
large ſtones, which will keep the clay moiſt, and pre- 
vent its cracking, when not covered with water. But 
this is a troubleſome thing ; for if there happen to be a 
crack in any part, it is often found neceſſary to go over 
the whole work again, before the pond will hold a drop 
of water. 
Another method of making a pond hold water, is to 
daub it over with clay and mortar mixed together, and 
then with mortar alone. This has an advantage over the 
other way, becauſe if any crack happen, it may be mend- 
ed by a cement of clean hair and tallow, mixed with 
flaked lime and the yolks of eggs, well beat together. 
This applied to the crack, will cloſe it ſafely, without 
" neceſſity of undoing the whole work, as in the other 
caſe. | 

In chalky countries it is common to find a low place on 
the downs, and, digging a hole by way of a pit there, 
they cover the bottom evenly with the chalk rubbiſh, and 
when it is wetted by the rain, they ram it well, and af- 
ter wards drive cattle into it, and fold ſheep in it: the 
conſequence of all ſuch trampling is, that the bottom 
at length becomes fo firm, that it holds the water per- 
feftly well. By one or other of theſe means, c:/terns 
or reſervoirs may be made in every part of the country : 

and our farmers, if they would carefully try one or the 
ether of them, as their land moſt required, would not 
have ſo much to complain of from droughts. 

CISTIC ; See {| EYSTIC: 

CIST- Hepatic. CysT- Hepatic. 

CISTIS. See CysT1s, and HypocisTIs. 

CISTRUM. See SISTRUM. 

CISTULA Catoptric. See CaTOPTRIC. 

CISTUS, the Greeks wrote this word abe, and, as the 
word, in the Latin tongue, is only the Greek name with a 
Roman termination, it undoubtedly ought to be ſpelt 
cifthus, not ciſtus. The ancient writers have been ſubject 
to many miſrepreſentations from the near reſemblance of 
this word xiobog, ci/tbus, to xioocg, ciſſus : the former 
being the name of the plant we call c:/trs, a ſhrubby herb, 
with leaves like ſage, and a large flower reſembling a 
role ; and the other, the name of the common ivy that 
climbs upon our walls and trees. Pliny has been de- 
ceived by the near reſemblance of the two words, and 
has given the qualities of ivy to the ci/us, and thoſe of 
ciſtus to the ivy; but he is the more excuſeable in this, 
ſince we find the two names uſed indiſeriminately, tho' 
certainly by a miſtake of the copyiſts, in the books of 
Theophraſtus, 

Cisrus, in Botany. See Rock ROSE. 

Dwarf CisTus. See Dwarf SUN-flower, 

Marſh Cis rus. See Wild RosEMaRyY. 
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Leſſer marſh Cisrus. See AnDROMED a, 

CITADEL, or CirTaper, a fort, or place fortified with 
four, five, or ſix baſtions ; built ſometimes in the moſt 
eminent part of a city, and ſometimes only near the 
city. 

The word is a diminutive of the Italian citta, city, q. d. 
little city, 


In the firſt caſe, the citadel ſerves to defend the city a- 
gainſt enemies. 

In the latter, it ſerves to command it, and keep the in- 
habitants in their obedience, for which purpoſe the cit 
is left unfortihed on the part toward the citadet; but the 
citadel is fortified toward the city, 

The moſt uſual form for citadels is that of a pentagon : 
a ſquare being too weak, and hexagon too large. 

There is always a large ESPLANADE between the city 
and citadel. 

There are uſually two gates to a citadel, one communica- 
ting with the town and the other with the country. 

The citadel oughr to be ſo formed and ſituated, that the 
ditch may be either detended by the faces of the baſtions, 
or by thoſe ot the 1avelins, in as direct a manner as poſ- 
fble ; otherwiſe the enemy may attack the town in that 
place, as being weakeſt, and likewiſe becauſe the ſame 
attacks may ſerve to reduce both together. The covert- 
way of the citadel ought to be uninterrupted, ſo that the 
part next the town may have a free communication with 
the other. 

CITADINESCA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to the Flcrentine marble, which is ſuppoſed 
to repreſent towns, palaces, ruins, rivers, &c. 'lheſe 
delineations are merely accidental, and are uſually much 
aſſiſted by the imagination, though the natural lines of 
a ſtone may ſometimes luckily enough repreſent the tuins 
of ſome ancient building, or the courſe of a river. We 
have in England a kind of a ſeptaria, or ludus Helmontii, 
which has ſometimes delineations of this kind conſider- 
ably beautiful, though very irregular. The Florentine 
marble, as we lee it wrought up in the ornaments of ca- 
binets, &c. owes a great deal to the ſkill of the work- 
men, who always pick out the proper pieces from the 
maſs, and diſpoſe them in the work ſo as to make them 
repreſent what they pleaſe. 

CITATION, in the Ecclgſiaſtical Court, a ſummons to ap- 
pear before an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome affair relat- 
ing to the church, 

The word comes from cite, of cies, I tir up. 
In the civil and ordinary courts, it is called ſummoning. 

CITATION is allo uſed in ſpeaking of military and monaſ- 
tic as well as eccleſiaſtical courts. Such a heretic was 
cited to Rome, to a general council, &c. | 
Knights are cited to the general chapters of their order. 
King Edward I. of England, was cited, by order of Phi- 
lip IV. of France, to a court of his peers : the citation 
was publiſhed by the ſeigneut d*Arrablay, ſeneſchal of 
Perigord and Querci; and was paſted up by his order, 
on the gates of the city of Libourne, which then belong- 
ed to king Edward. And for default in not appearing, 
all his domains and effects in France were confiſcated. 

CITATION is alſo an allegation, or quotation of ſome law, 
authority, or paſſage. 

CITELLUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall animal of 
the mouſe kind, which lives in caves and holes of the 
earth. Its body is of the ſhape of the common weaſels, 
very long and thin: the tail is very ſhort. Its colour is 
a pale ſilvery grey, like that of ſome rabbits. It reſem- 
bles the mole in its want of external ears ; but it has a- 
pertures which ſerve it to the ſame purpoſe, in the man- 
ner of birds. They live together in communities, great 
numbers being ulually found in the ſame cave, with a 
large ſtore of nuts, cheſtnuts, and other fruits. Their 
fleſh is very well taſted, and their ſkin much uſed in 
cloathlng in the cold countries. They are found not on- 
ly in the very cold climates, but in Bobemia, Auſtria, 
and Hungary. 

CITHAR A, an ancient muſical inſtrument, by ſome ſuppoſ- 
ed the lame with the ha; or, at leaſt, a particular ſpe- 
cies of it ; by others different : though its preciſe ſtruc- 
ture does nor appear to be known. 

The ancients deſcribe it as being triangular, in form of a 


Greek delta, A: the poets aſcribe the invention of it to 
Apollo. 


C1THARA Hg. See THEoRBO. 

CITHAREXY LON, in Botany, fiddle-word, a genus of 
the didynamia angio/permia clals : its characters are thele : 
the flower is of one leaf, ſunnel-ſhaped, and divided at 
the top into five equal parts; it hath four ſtamina which 
adhere to the tube, two of them being longer than the 
other ; in the centre is fituated a roundiſh germen, which 
afterwards becomes a capſule with two cells, each having 
a lingle ſeed. There are two ſpecies, which are natives 
of the Welt Indies, and grow to be very large trees, 


greatly 
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Freu valued for durability of building: whence the 
rench gave them the name of fidelle- wood, which the 
Engliſh have rendered fiddle-wood. FS LTD 
CITHAROEDUS, in Antiquity, the fame with cih ita. 
The citharoedi had the preference of all other mulicians, 
from whom they were diſtinguiſhed by an embroidered 
cloak, which was peculiar to them. i 

CITHARUS, in 1chthyology, the name of a fiſh common in 
the markets of Rome and Venice, and frequent in the 
German and Mediterranean ſeas. It is a flat fiſh of the 
TURROT kind; but it is covered with large ſcales. _ 

CITIZEN, or CirrIz EN, a native or inhabitant of a city, 
veſted with the freedom and rights thereof. 

The word comes from civisz which authors derive from 
ceo, becauſe the eitizens live together ; or rather from 
cio, I call together. | ; 
Auguſtus, upon numbering the Roman citizens, found 
they amounted to upwards of four millions. 
To make a good Roman citizen, there were three things 
required; that he was an inhabitant of Rome; that he were 
inrolled in one of the thirty-five tribes; and that he were 
capable of dignities. — Thoſe ſtrangers to whom were 
granted the rights and privileges of Roman czt:z:ns, were 
roperly only honorary citizens. : 
be ſ-venth law, de incolis, makes a great deal of differ- 
ence between a citizen and a mere inhabitant, Birth, 
alone, made a citizen : and intitled to all the privileges 
of burgeſſes; time could not acquire it; but the emperor 
could beſtow it. 
The Romans were anciently ſo particularly careful to 
preſerve even their common citizens from any mixture of 
ſervile blood, that they prohibited all marriages between 
them and freed flaves, or their children. And it was 
decreed, as a ſpecial privilege and reward to one Hiſpa- 
la, of libertine condition, for her diſcovery of the im- 
pieties of the Bacchanalian myſteries, that a citixen might 
take her to wife, without any diſgrace or diminution of 
his rights. Theſe diſtinctions, indeed, began to be diſ- 
regarded towards the end of the republic, with reſpect to 
the ordinary citizens, but were kept up to the laſt, with 
regard to the ſenate. See SENATOR. 

CITIZENS in Parliament. See BURGESSES. 

CITOLE, the name of a muſical inſtrument mentioned by 
the old Engliſh poet Gower, probably derived from ci 
tella, a little che/?, meaning the DULCIMER. 

CITRAGO, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

the common garden balm. 


CITREA: men/e, called :hyina by the Greeks, in Antiquity, | 


tables made of the wood of the citrum-tree, very beau- 
tiful, and greatly eſteemed by the ancient Romans. See 


. CiTtrRUM. 


CITRIL, in Ornithology, a name given by many to the citri- | 


nella, or verzellino, a bird common in Italy, and kept 
in cages for its beauty and fine notes; called by many 
authors alſo THRAUPIS. 

CITRINE, /tzechas, or ELYCHR1IS1UM, in Botany. See 
CunwEED. | 

CITRINELLA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird, 
common in ltaly, very much reſembling our common lin- 
net in ſhape. Its head and back are green; its rump of 

a greeniſh yellow, and its neck, with ſomewhat of the 
hindmoſt part of the head, grey. 

8 ſings very finely, and is kept in cages in many parts of 
taly. 

"20 enumerates two birds under this name ; one a 

ſpecies of the EMBER1ZA, and the other of the FRIN- 
GILLA.-* 

CITRINUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſprig cryſtal, which is of a beautiful yellow. 
Many of the coramon cryſtals, when in the neighbour- 
hood of lead mines are liable to be accidentally tinged 
yellow, by an admixture of the particles of that metal ; 
arid all theſe, whether finer, or coarſer, have been too 
frequently confounded together, under the name citriue. 
It is never found colourleſs, like the other cryſtals, but 
has a great variety of tinges, from that of deeper ochres 
to a pale lemon-colour. It is very plentiful in the Weſt 
Indies, and is found in ſome parts of Bohemia. Our 
jewellers bave learnt from the French and Italians, who 
are very fond of it, to call it citrine, and often cut ſtones 
for rings out of it, particularly out of the pyramid, which 
is always finer than the column, and theſe, aſter they 
have paſſed through two or three hands, are generally 
miſtaken for topazes. 

CITRON tree, Citrus, in Botany, a genus of the polyade!- 
phia icoſandria elaſs; its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath five oblong thick petals, and ten ſtamina, which 
re not equal, joining in three bodies at their baſe : the 
oral germen in the centre afterward becomes an oblong 
fruit, with a thick fleſhy ſkin, filled with a ſucculent pulp, 
having many cells, each containing two oval ſeeds. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit, with which the | 
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Engliſh gardens have been ſupplied from Genoa, where 
is the great nurſery, which ſupplies the ſeveral parts of 
Europe with this, as well as orange and lemon trees. 
Their culture and management is the ſame with that of 
the ORANGE ; but they are tenderer, and ſhould have 2 
warmer ſituation in winter, otherwiſe they are ſubject to 
caſt their fruit; they ſhould alfo continue a little longer 
in the houſe in ſpring, and be carried ſooner into it in 
autumn, and have a warmer and better defended ſitu- 
ation in fummer. 

The citron is an agreeable fruit in colour, taſte, ſmell, 
&c. reſembling a lemon; and ſerving, like that to coo) 
and quench thirſt, F 
be citron is diſtinguiſhed from the lemon, in that it is 
bigger, and its pulp firmer ; its ſmell briſker, and colour 
higher, It is held excellent againſt poiſons : and Athe.. 
neus relates an inſtance of two perſons ſaid to be e. 
ſerved ſaſe from the moſt dangerous aſpics, by only eat- 
ing a citron. 

The diſtillers, perfumers, conſectioners, &c. apply cit. 
rens to various purpoſes z and obtain from them eſſences 
oils, confections, waters, &c. : 
In Italy they make a liquid with the ſmall cite, which 
they preſerve entire ; and a dry ſweetmeat with the large 
ones, which they preſerve in quarters. 

CITRON-watcr, a well known ſtroag water, or cordial 
which may be thus made: take of fine thin lemon-peel 
eighreen ounces, of orange peel nine ounces, perfect 
nutmegs one quarter of a pound, alcohol perfect, that 
is, the fineſt and beſt relied ſpirit of wine, two gal- 
lons and a half; digeſt in balneo Mariz for one night ; 
draw off with a flow fire; then add as much water as will 
juſt make the mixture milky (which will be about ſeven 
quarts or two gallons) and add allo about two pounds of 

ne fugar-candy. | 

This compoſition may be improved by freſh elder-flowers 

hung in a cloth in the head of the {lill, ſprinkled with 

ambergriſe in powder, or its eſſence. 

CITRON-wood, the wood of an American tree, called by the 
natives candie-wood, becauſe, being cut into ſplinters, it 
burns like a candle. This tree is ſrequent in the Leeward 
iſlands, and grows to a conliderable ſize ; the leaves are 
like thoſe of the bay-tree, but of a finer green; the flower 
is ſweet, and much like thoſe of the orange; the fruit ſuc- 
ceeding theſe is black, and of the ſize of a pepper- corn. 
The trunk is ſo like the yellow ſaunders in colour, that 
there was an opinion that it was the ſame trec, aud 
much of it was imported into Europe, and ſold as ſuch ; 
but they were ſoon found to be different, the true ſaun- 
ders being of a ſweet ſcent, and but moderately heavy, 
and reſinous, but the citron wood is conſiderably heavy, 
very oily, and of ſtrong ſmell. It is of no known uſe 
in medicine, but is uſed in France and Germany by the 
turners, being a fum fine-grained wood, and taking a 
_- poliſh, and with age becoming of a very beautiful 

rown. 

CITRUL, citrullus, in Botany, a name given to a genus of 
plants, otherwiſe called anguria. See Hater MEL ON. 
CITRUM. The citreæ menſæ have been ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be made of the c:tron-tree, and by others of the cedar z 
but it appears plainly that they were made of neither, 
but of a wood peculiar for its hᷣneneſs, and very different 
from both. The ancient Greeks have deſctived the ce- 
dar under the name x:%gS, and the citron-tree under the 
name malus medica ; aud beſide theſe, they have deſcrib- 

ed another tree under the name of thya. 

CITTERN, the old Engliſh name of a muſical ſtringed in- 
ſtrument, reſembling the LUTE, and now called GU1- 
TAR, 

CITULA, in 1chthyslogy, the name given by Paulus Jovius, 
and others to the fiſh we call the poREE, and the gene- 
rality of authors Faber. Pliny calls it zeus, and Artedi 
has hence made cus the generical name, comprehend- 
ing this and ſeveral other ſpecies under this arrange- 
ment. The aber is called the zeus with the tex: 
belly, and with the tail rounded at the end, This is the 
true ſpecific name of the citula. 

th or CI rr, Urbs, a large town incloſed with a 

wall. 

It is hard to give any juſt definition of a city; becauſe 

cuſtom has referved the appellation of towns, to many 

places which ſeem to have every thing requiſite to con- 
ſtitute cities. 

Formerly city, according to ſome, was only underſtood of 

ſuch towns as were biſhops ſees : which diſtinction ſeems 

{till to hold in England; though no where elfe, Sec 

Bis nor and DIOCESE, 

The term city had its riſe, among us, ſince the Conqueſt; 

for in the time of the Saxons there were no cities, bur 

all great towns were called BURG4s.—- Thus, London 
was called London Burgh. 


burgh 


And for a long time alter the Conqueſt, cy and 
f were 


were uſed promiſcuouſſy. Thus, in the charter of Lei- 
ceſter, that place is called both cite, and burgns ; which 
ſhews a miſtake in my lord Coke, where he tells us, that 
every city was, or is, a biſhop's fee. Nor had Gloceſter 
any biſhop then ; though it is called a city in Domeſday. 
The like may be obſerved of Cambridge z to which it may 
be added, that Crompton, reckoning up our cities, leaves 
out Ely, though it had a biſhop, and a cathedral. 

Yet Chaſſanæus, De Conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France 
has within its territories 104 cities; and gives his reaſon, 
becauſe it has ſo many archbiſhops and biſhops. 

Cities and villages held formerly, in the time of the fen- 
dal government, of ſome great lord, on whom they de- 
mended for protection, and to whoſe arbitrary juriſdiction 
they were ſubject. But the freedom of cities was firſt 


eſtabliſhed in Italy towards the beginning of the ſourth | 


century, in conſequence of the prevalence of commerce : 
and it was thence introduced into France and other coun- 
tries of Europe, And this eſtabliſhment of communi- 
ties, ſays Dr. Robertſon, contributed more, perhaps, 
than any other -cauſe to introduce regular government, 
police, and arts, and to diffuſe th:m over Europe. Hilt. 
Charles V. vol. i. p. 36 & ſeq. ed. ii. 8y0. See CHAR- 
TERS of Community. a 

City, CiviTas, in ſpeaking of antiquity, ſigniſies a ſtate, 

or people, with all its dependencies, conſtituting a par- 
ticular republic. Such are, lil, ſeveral cities of the 
empire, and the Swiſs cantons. 
J hovgh the ancient Gauls were, in effect, only one na- 
tion; they were yet divided into ſeveral people, which 
formed as many differant ſtates: or, to ſpeak with Cz- 
ſar, as many different c:v:tates, cities. Beſides that each 
city had its peculiar aſſemblies, it ſent deputies, too, 
from time to time, to the general aſſemblies held on at- 
fairs relating to their common intereſt. 

CiTy is particularly uſed to expreſs the heart of the place. 
At Paris they have the city an4 the univer/ity ; at London 
we have the city and the /uburbs. 

It has been obſerved that large cities are more liable than 
other places to peſtilential and putrid diſorders, which is 
owing to the ſtagnation and corruption of the air. his 
is always the caſe in thoſe which are low and unprovided 
with common ſewers ; where the ſtreets are narrow and 
foul, the houies dirty, water ſcarce, and Jails and hol- 
pitals crowded : allo, when in fickly times the burials 
are within the walls, or when dead animals and ottals 
are left to rot in the kenneis or on dunghills; when drains 
are not provided to carry off any large body of ſtagnating 
water in the neighbourhood z nen fleth-meats make the 
greatelt part of the diet, without a proper mixture of 
greens, bread, wine, or fermented liquors z from the 
uic of old mouldy grain. In proportion to the number 
of theſe and the like cauſes concurring, a city will be 
more or leſs ſubject to peſtilential diſeales, or to receive 
the leaven of the true plague, brought into it by any 
merchandize. An excellent writer emphatically calls 
them the graves of the human ſpecies. 
MoxTaALITY. ; 
However, as great citics furniſh many materials for viti- 
ating the air, they likewiſe afford two conbiderable anti- 
dotes; the fiiſt ariſes from the circulation of the air, by 
means of the conſtant motion of people and carriages, 
and of the draughts made by fites: the other depends on 


the great quantity of an acid produced by fuel, the | 


itrongeſt reſiſter of putrefaction. 

City, Advocate of the, See ADVOCATE, 

CiTY, Capital. See CAPITAL. 

CiTiES, College of. See COLLEGE. 

CiTiEs, Fore/t. Sec FOREST. 

City, Freedom of a. Sce FREEDOM. 

Ciry, Honours of the. See HoxNOURS. 

Curtis, Imperial. See IMPERIAL» 

CiTiEs, Municipal. See MuxiIciral. 

CiTy, Provo/t of the. See PROVo3T. 

CIVES, in Botany, a very ſmall ſpecies of onion, which 

never produces any bulbs, and ſeldom grows above fix 
inches high in the blade, which is very {mall-and flen- 
der, and grows in tufts and bunches. This uſed to be 
in great requett for ſallads in ſpring, as being milder 
than other onions which had ſtood the winter, but at 
preſent it is not much regarded, The way of propagat- 
ing it is by parting the roots in autumn, and planting 
them, at ſmall diſtances, three or four in a hole; they 
will ſtand the winter very well, and be fit for uſe early 
in the (ſpring. See ALL1UM, GARLICK, and ON10N. 

CiIVET, a kind of perfume, bearing the name of the ani- 
mal whence it 1s taken. 
The word comes from the Arabic 2:bet, or zeved, ſcum, 
tr 9th. 


The c/vet, or civet-cat, 2ibeta, is a little animal, in ſhape 


relembling the wolf or dog; its ſnout is long and ſmall; | 


its ears fmall and roundilh ; its hair is like thoſe of the 
Vor. J. No 69. 


See Bills of 


[CIVIL 4#ion. 
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badger, but very ſoft: its ſeet ſmall and legs ſhort. Ses 
Tab. Duadrupeds, NY 17. 
Some naturaliſts will have it the fame with the hyzna of 
Arittotle, and call it hyena vdorifcra. Others ſuppoſe it 
the panther of the ancients, while the g-nerality take ir 
for a kind of wild cat, and call it Alis ziberica, on account 
of the perſume it yields, which the Arabs call bet. 
Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of the ViveErRaA, with an 
annulated tail, with wave-like ſtreaks of pale grey and 
black along the back. It is a native of Africa, the In- 
dies, Peru, Brazil, Guinea, &c. 
An ample deſcription of the civet-bag, its glands, the 
reſervoirs of the pertume, &. is given by M. Morand, 
in Mem, Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1728. p. 403. H. 14. 
It is gathered from time to time; and (till abounds, in 

roportion as the animal is fed. 

nere is a very conſiderable traffic of civet, from Baſſora, 
Calicut, and other places, where the animal that pro- 
duces it is bred : though great part of the civet among us 
is ſurniſned by the Dutch: who bring up a conſiderable 
number of the animals. 
Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it 
had been obſerved how the perfume had been gathered, 
the common opinion, founded on the relations of tra- 
vellers, was, that it was the ſweat of that animal, when 
irritated and provoked into rage. To this effect, it was 
ſaid, that the animal was incloſed in an iron cage; end 
aſter having been a long time beaten with rods, they ga- 
thered with a ſpoon, through the bars of the cage, and 
between the thighs of the animal, the ſweat or foam, 
which the rape and agitation had produced ; and that, 
without this precaution, the animal would yield no per- 
fume at all, which is undoubtedly falle. 
The proper civet perfume is only a thick unftuovs hu- 
mour, 'ecreted by certain glands between the two turics 
of the bag wherein it is amaſſed, under the creature's 
tail, beneath the anus, and between it and the ſexual 
parts of the animal. 


Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a pa- 
lith colour, and a {trong ſmell. 

However, the {weat and foam of the animal provoked 
by fretting, which are highly perfumed, are likewiſe col- 
lected, ſerve to ſophiſticate the perfume, or increaſe its 
quantity. 

Beſides the Indian and Dutch cover, there is alſo a civet 
from Braſil, or Guinea, like that of India; and an ecci- 
dental civet, which bears norefemblance to it: this being 
only a term uſed to expreſs the human excrements. 
Crvet is little uſed in medicine, except in a thickneſs of 
hearing from cold; where a grain or two being put in 
a little cotton, or wool, and the ears {topped therewith, 
is fometimes of ſervice. It is much uſed among per- 
fumers and confeCtioners. 
This odoriferous, unctuous animal juice is ſoluble in oils, 
but not in ſpirit of wine, or in water even by means of 
ſugar. Neumann. 

CIVIC, Civieus, an epithet applied to a kind of crown, 
made of oken leaves; anciently bettowed by the Ro- 
mans on thoſe who faved the life of a fe!low-citizen in 
a battle, or an aſſault. The c:vic crown was exceedingly 
eſteemed ; and was even given as an honour to Auguſt- 
us; who on this occaſion ſtruck coins with this device, 
OB CIVES SERVATOs, It was alſo granted to Cicero, at; 
ter his diſcovery of Cataline's conſpiracy. See CRown. 

CIVIL, Civir1s, in its general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
that regards the policy, public good, or peace of the ci- 
tizens, or ſubjects of a ſtate. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, civil government; ci law; cid. 
rights; ci war, &c. 

Civil, in a Legal Senſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary pro- 
cedure in an action relating to ſome pecuniary matter, 
or intereſt. In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. 

Sec ACTION. | 

CiviIL Architecture. See ARCHITECTURE. 

C1viL Corporations. See CORPORATIONS. 

CIVIL Day. See Day. 

CIVIL Death, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man 

from civil ſociety ; as, a condemnation to the gallies, per- 
petual banithment, condemnation to death, outlawry, 
and excommunication ; all which make a man ceaſe to 
be looked on as a Citizen. 
The term is likewiſe applied to thoſe who are no longer 
capable of aCting in temporal concerns ; as thoſe who re- 
nounce the world, who retire and make vows in a mo- 
naſtery, &c. 

Civil Fruits, See FRuITS, 

CIVIL Hiſtory, See His TORY, | 

CIVIL Law, Lex CIVIL Is, is defined, in the Inſtitutes, to 

be the laws peculiar to each city, or each people. But 

in the modern ufe, it properly implies the Roman law, 
contained in the Inſtitutes, the Digeſt, the Code, and the 

Novels; otherwiſe called, le /cripta, or the written lawws. 
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The Roman law, at its commencement, was very in- 


conſiderable. Under the kings, the people were govern- 
eil by certain laws prepared by the ſenate, paſſed by the 
kings, and confirmed in an aſſembly of the people. 
Papirus was the firſt who made a collection of the regal 
laws; which took its name from its author, and was call- 
ed jus Papiriauum. / 
The repudlic, after aboliſhing the regal government, {till 
retained the royal laws : to theſe they added the law of 
the Twelve Tables, drawn by the decemviri, from the laws 
of twelve of the principal cities of Greece; and the more 
equitable among the laws hitherto practiſed at Rome. 
During the time of the republic, and even under the 
emperors, there were juriſconſulti z who making public 
profeſſion of the ſtudy of the law, were conſulted on the 
different ſenſes of the laws, and gave anſwers to the 
queſtions propoſed to them hereon 3 which were calied 
reſponſa prudentum, and by Juſtinian, the juriſprudeniia 
media. 

The law of the Twelve Tables was at length found fo ſe- 
vere, and conceived in ſuch obſcure terms, that it was 
judged proper to moderate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by 
other laws, propoſed to the ſenate by the confuls, and 
paſſed at general aſſemblies of the people; according to 
the practice that had obtained under the kings them- 
ſelves : and theſe were called by way of emphaſis /eges, 
or the /aws. Afterwards, the common people diftered 
with the nobility, and during the ſeceſſion enacted laws 
of their own, which were called plebiſcita; and, upon 
their ſubſequent reconciliation, thele were admitted aud 
univerſally enſorced, The ſenate was likewiſe intruſted 
with a legiſlative authority; and new Jaws were made 


by them, and called ſenatus conſulta, and incorporated | 


with the Roman civi/law. Ihe prætots, likewiſe, in the 
abſence of the conſuls, had a power of ſupplying and 
correQing the cit il law of the Twelve Tables, and of pro- 
poling edits, which, when approved by the people, 
were incorporated into the clp law, under the title of 
jus pretorium. And the ædiles curules did allo in ſome 
caſes enact and eſtabliſh laws. Thele ſeveral parts, 
which have been enumerated, compoſed the Roman ci— 
vil law, during the republic, 
In the time of Julius Czſar, Offilius, a lawyer, began a 
collection of the edicts ef the prætots; but this was not 
finiſhed till the-time of Adrian, by another lawyer; who 
alſo digeſted the edits of the ædiles curules, which 
were made perpetaal by the Cornelian law. 
In the year of Rome 731, the republic expired; and the 
whole power of the people was transferred to Auguſtus, 
who was contented/to publiſh his new laws in the aflem- 
bly of the pcopie ; to keep up ſome image of the republic 
by this formality. "Tiberius aboliſhed - theſe occaſional 
aſſemblies, on pretence of their being too numerous; and 
in lieu thereof offered his laws to the ſenate, who never 
failed to confirm them: inſomuch that the laws of Ti- 
berius, and his ſucceſlors, who kept the ſame meaſures 
with the ſenate, were eſteemed ſenatus conjulta. They 
were allo called imperial conſlitutions, and ſometimes pla- 
cita principum. Ihe reſpon/a prudentum, obtained from 
thole to whom the emperors gave commillion, and to 
which the judges were obliged to conform, conllituted 
a part of the jus /criptum, or written law. Ihe imperial 
ron/iitutions, alter they were become very numerous under 
ſucceeding emperors, were digeſted into ſour codes. See 
Copk. 
Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Roman law al- 
molt aboliſhed in the Welt, by the declenſion of the em- 
pire, reſolved to make a general collection of the whole 
Roman juriſprudence, and committed the care thercof to 
bis chancellor Trebonianus. | 
That miniiter executed his commiſſion with a great deal 
of diligence, not to lay precipitation : a new code was 
niſhed in 529, and a digelt, or pandeCt, containing an 
abridgment of the re/pon/a prudentum, in 533. 
The ſame year he publiſhed an abridgment thereof, con- 


. taining the firſt principles and elements of law, under the 


title of [n/7iintes. 

In the courſe of this reign, Juſtinian made 168 conſti— 
tutions, and 13 edicts; which made a conſiderable alte- 
tation in the ancient law, and weie called Novels. 

All theſe together, viz. the Code, the Digeſt, the Inſtitute, 
and the Novels, make the corpus juris civilis, or body of 
the civil law, as reduced by urder of Juſtinian. 

For the ſpace of about 300 years, this ſyſtem of law ob- 
tained without any innovation. But the new conſtitu- 
tions, made by the emperors from time to time, at length 
occafioning ſome alterations; the emperor Baſil, and 
Leo his fon, compoſed a new body of the Roman law, 
chiefly from the Juſtinian, in the Greek language; di- 
viding it into ſeven volumes, and ſixty books; under the 
title of Bafilica. From which time, Juſtinian's body had 
but little. credit in the Laſt ; the Baſilica taking place of it. 


CIV 


In the Weſt, the civil law had a different fortune : for 
though ſome traces of its authority remained in Iraly, 
yet it was Jittle known in Europe, till a copy of Juſtini- 
au's Dige/ts was accidentally ſound at Amalfi, in Italy, 
about the year 1130 and this circumſtance, together 
with the policy of the Romith ecclehaſties, contributed 
to introduce it into ſeveral nations, and occaſion- 
ed that inundation of voluminous comments, with 
which this ſyſtem of law, more than any other, is now 
loaded. 

It is true, however, it was never taught publicly till the 
twelfth century; when the ſtudy of it was introduced 
into ſeveral univerſities abroad, particularly that of Bo- 
logna ; whence it was carried by Irnerius's diſciples into 
other countries, and in a little time was taught in all the 
univetſities. 

It was firſt brought over into England by Theobald, a 
Norman abbot, who was elected to the ſee of Canter. 
bury in 1138; and he appointed a profeſſor, viz. Royer, 
ſurnamed Vacarius, in the Univerfity of Oxford, to teach 
it to the people of this country. Nevertheleſs, it gained 
ground very ſlowly z king Stephen iſſued a proclamation, 
prohibiting the ſtudy of it. And though the clergy were 
attached to it, the laity rather wiſhed to preſerve the old 
conſlitution. However, the zeal and influence of the 
clergy prevailed z and the civi law acquired preat repu- 
tation from the reign of king Stephen to the reign of 
king Edward III. both inclulive. Many tranſcripts of 
Juſtinian's Inſtiiute are to be found in the writings of 
our ancient authors, particularly of BraQton and Fleta 
and judge Blackſtone obſerves, that the common law 
would have been loſt and'over-run by the 4924, had it not 
been for the incident of fixing the court of common 
pleas in one certain ſpot, and the forming the profeſſion 
of the municipal law into an aggregate body. 

It is allowed, that the c:/74/ law contains all the principles 
of natural equity; and that nothing can be betrer cal- 
culated to form good ſenſe, and found judgment. Hence, 
though in ſeveral countries it has no other authority but 
that of reaſon, and juſtice, it is every-where referred to 
{or authority. 

It is not received at this day in any nation without ſome 
alterations: and ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with 
it, or general and particular cuſtoms ;z and often, ordi- 
nances and ſtatutes cut off a great part of it. 

In 'Turky, the Bafilics are only uſed. In Italy, the canon 
law, and cultoms, have excluded a good part of it. In 
Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute government. 
In the Milaneſe, the feudal law, and particular cuſtoms, 
bear {way. In Naples and Sicily, the conſtitutions and 
laws of the Lombards are ſaid to prevail, In Germany, 
and Holland, the civil {aw is eſteemed to be the muni- 
cipal law : but yet many parts of it are there grown ob- 
{olcete; and others are altered, either by the canon law, 
or a different uſage. 

In Friezland, it is obſerved with more ſtritneſs : but in 
the northern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lu- 
becenſe, or Culmenſe, is preferred before it. In Den- 
mark and Sweden it hath ſcarce any authority at all, 
In France only a part of it is received ; and that part is in 
ſome places as a cuſtomary law; and in thoſe provinces 
neareſt to Italy, it is received as a municipal written law. 
In criminal caufes, the civ/ lau is more regarded in 
France ; but the manner of trial is regulated by ordi- 


| nances and edicts, 


The civil law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected wikh 
the jus regium and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes 
of the ſederunt, part of the regiz majeſtatis, and theis 
cuſtoms, controul the ci law. 

In England, it is uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts; in the 
high court of admiralty ; in the court of chivalry; in the 
two univerſities; and in the courts of equity: yet in all 
theſe it is reſtrained and directed by the common law. 
See Law, Common Law, &c. 

CIVIL Liberty. See LIBERTY, 

CIVIL Lift, the money allotted for the ſupport of the king's 
houſhold, and for defraying certain necetlary charges of 
government. See 1 Geo. III. cap. 3. 

CIVIL Month. Sce MonTH. 

Civil Ob/igation. Sec OBLIGATION. 

Civ1L State, conſiſts of the nobility and commonalty, ex- 
cluſive of the clergy, and of the military and maritime 
orders. 

Civil. Subjection, in Law, is a fpecies of compulſive obli- 
gation, whereby an inferior is conſtrained by a ſuperior 
to an action contrary to what his own reaſon and incli- 
nation would ſuggeſt: as when a legiflator eſtabliſhes 
iniquity by a law, and commands a ſubject to do what is 
inconſiſtent with religion or ſound morality. This ex- 

cuſe cannot be admitted in foro conſcientiæ, but it is a ſuf- 
ficient extenuation of civil guilt before the municipal tri- 


bunal. Macht. Com. vol. iv. p. 28 
| CiviL 


C LA 


Etrvir. War, a war between people of the ſame ſtate, or 
the citizens of the ſame city, 

Civ tL Year, is the legal year, or cini account of TIME, 
which every government appoints to be uſed within its 
own dominions. | 
It is thus called, in contradiſtinction to the natural year; 
which is meaſured exactly by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, 

CIVILIANS College. See COLLEGE. | 

CIVILISATION, a law, or judgment, which renders a 
criminal proceſs CIVIL. 

Civiliſation is performed by turning the information into 
an inquelt, or vice verſa. 

CLACK oel, is to cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes 
it weigh lighter ; as to force wool, hgnities to clip off the 

-upper.and hairy part thereof; and to bard it, is to cut 
the head and neck from the reſt of the fleece. Stat. 8 H. 
vi. cap. 22. 

CLADEUTERIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated at the 
time of pruning the vines. It was likewite called % 
Bea. 

CLADIUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to the ſtag, or deer, when four years old; in this 
year, or at the end of it, it was alſo called ceraſtes. The 
Greeks had names for all the years growth of this ani- 
mal up to its perfection: in the firit year they called it 
nebrus; in the ſecond pattalta; in the third dicrotus; and 
in the fourth cladius, or ceraſſes toward the end of that 
year. This name the creature re!ained all its life after- 
wards, it being ſuppoſed at its tall maturity at that 
time. 

CLAIM, in Law, a CHALLENGE of intereſt in any thing 
that is in yosS$SESSION of another; at leaſt of a man's 
own. See NoN-CLalM. 

There are divers fo:ts of claims; as claim by charter, by 
deſcent, by acquiſition, &c. 

Crain, Continual, a claim made from time to time, within 
every year and day, to land, or other thing, which, on 
ſome accounts, cannot be attained without danger. 
Thus, if I am diſſeiſed of land, into which, though I 
have a right, I do not enter for tear of being beaten; 1 
am to hold on my right of entry at my beſt opportunity ; 
by approaching as near as I can, once every year, as long 
as I live: and thus I leave the right of entry to my 
heir. 

CLaiM of liberty, a ſuit or petition to the king in the court 
of Exchequer, to have liberties and franchiſes confirmed 
there by the king's attorney-general. 

CLaiM, Falſe, See FaLse, 

Cirali, Quit. Sce Quir. ; IF 

CLAIR-O3S5CURE, or CaraRo-ScuRo, in Painting, the 
art of diſtributing to advantage the lights and ſhadows 
of a piece; both with regard to the ealing of the eyc, 
and heightening the effect of the whole compoiition, 
Thus, when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong relievo, 
looſens them from the ground, and ſets them tree from 
each other, by the management of his lights and tha- 
dows, he is ſaid to underſtand the clair-obſcure. 

The clair-obſcure makes one of the great diviſions, or 
branches of painting; the whole of a picture being re- 
ſolvable into light and ſhadow. lt was hrit invented in 
Italy by Hugo da Carpi, in the ſixteenth century. 

The doctrinè of the clair-0b/cure will come under the fol- 
lowing rules. Light may either be conſidered with re- 
gard to itſelf, to its effects, the place wherein it is dif- 
fuſed, or its uſe. For the iſt, light is eicher natural, or 
artificial. | . : 
Natural, either comes immediately from the ſun, which 
is briſk, and its colour various, according to the time of 
the day; or it is that of a clear air, through which light 
is ſpread, and whoſe colour is a little bluiſh ; or of a 
cloudy air, which is darker, yet repreſents objects in 
their genuine colours with more eaſe to the eye. 
Artificial light proceeds from nre, or flame, which tinges 
the object with its own colour : but the light it projects 
is very narrow and coufined. 1 + 

For the 2d, the effects of light are either principal, as 
when the rays fall perpendicularly on the top ot a body, 
without any interruption ;z or glancing, as when it ſlides 
along bodies; or ſecondary, which is for things at a diſ- 
tance. : : 
3. For the place, it is either the open champaign, which 
makes objects appear with great ſoftneſs: or an incloſed 
place, where the brightneſs is more vivid, its diminu— 
tion mare haſty, and its extremes more abrupt. 

4. For the uſe, or application: the light of the ſun is al- 
ways to be ſuppoſed without, and over againſt the pic- 
ture; that it may heighten the foremoſt figures: the lu- 
minaties themſelves never appearing, in regard the beſt 
colouts cannot expreſs them, Phe chief light is to meet 
on the chief group, and as much as poſſible on the chief 
figure of the ſubject. The light is to be purſucd over 
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the great parts, without being croſſed, or interrupted 


with little ſhadows. The full force of the principal 
light to be only in one part of the piece; taking care 
never to make two contrary lights. Not to be ſcrupul- 
ouſly confined to one univerſal light; but to ſuppoſe other 
neceſſary ones, as the opening of the clouds, &c, to 
looſen ſome things, and produce other agreeable effett+. - 
Laſtly, the light to be different, according to the qualiiy 

of the things whence it proceeds, aud the nature of the 

ſubjects » hich receive it. 1 

As for ſhaduws, they ate diſtinguiſhed, 19, into thoſe 

formed on the bodies themiclves, by their proper re + 

lievos : 29, Thoſe made by adjacent bodies: 3, Thoſe that 

make part of an whole: and 4®, 'Lhe ditferent effects, ac- 

cording to the difference of places. For the firit, fince 

the different effects of lights only appear by ſhadows, 

their degrees mult be Well managed. The place which 

admits no ligh:, and where the colours are loft, mult be 

darker than any part that has relievo, and diſpoſed in the 

front. 'Dhe reflex, or return of the light, brings with it 

a colour borrowed from the ſubject that reflects it; and 

flies off at a greater or leſs angle, according to the fitua- 

tion of the reflecting body with regard to the luminous 

one: hence, its effects muſt be different in colour, and 

in force; according to the diſpoſitions ot bodies. Deep» 

enings, which admit not of any light, or reflux, mult 

never meet on the relievo of any member of any great 

elevated part; but in the cavities or joints of bodies, the 

folds of draperies, &c. And to find occaſions for in- 

troducing great ſh-dows to ſerve for the repoſe of the 

ſight, and the looſening of things : inſtead of many little 

ſhadows, which have a pitiful effect. 

For the 2d, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either in 

plain and imootli places, or on the earth z wherein they 

are deeper than the bodies that occaſion them, as receiv=- 

ipg leſs reflex light; yer ill diminith as they depart far- 

ther from their cauſe; or they are on the neighbouring 

bodies, where they are to follow the form ot the ſaid 

bodies, according to their magnitude and poſition, with 

regard to the light. 

For the 3d, in thadows that have parts, the painter muſt 

obſerve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint, 
or luſtre of the light part; and on the contrary, tor 
the ſhadow in the lightened part, the teint or luſtre in 
the ſhadow : to make an agreeable aſſemblage of colour, 
ſhadow, and reilex in the ſhadowed part, but without 
interrupting the great maſſes of ſhadow : to avoid form- 
ing little things 1n the thadow, as not being perceived, 
unleſs clolely looked at; and to work, as it were, in the 
general, and at one ſight; never to ſet the ſtrong ſha- 
dows againſt the lights, without ſoftening the harth 
contraſt by the help of ſome intermediate co our: though 
the mals of light may be placed either before or behind 
that of the ſhadow, yet it ought to be diſpoſed, as to il- 
lumine the principal parts of the ſubject. 
For the 4th, the effects of thadows are different, as the 
place is either wide and ſpacious; as in thoſe coming 
immediately from rhe fun, which are very ſenſible, and 
their extremes pretty abrupt : from the ſecene air, which 
are fainter, and more ſweet; from the dark air, which 
appear more diffuſed, and almoit imperceptible ; and 
thoſe from an artificial light, which makes the thadows 
deep, and their edges very abrupt: or as it is moce nar- 
row and confined, where the lights coming from the 
ſame place make the thadow more ſtrong, and the reflex 
leſs ſenſible, 

CLAIK-OBsCURE, CHIARo-SCURO and OgrscuRo, is alſo 
uſed for a deſign conliiting only of two colours ; ordi- 
narily black id white, ſometimes black and yellow. 
Or, it is a delign only waſhed with one colour; the ſha- 
dows being of a dulky brown colour, and the lights 
heightened up with white. 

The word is allo applied to prints of two colours, taken 
olf at twice; whereof there are volumes in the cabinets 
of the curious in prints. | 
Tha word c/air-ob/cure, is compounded of two others: 
Clair is uſed among the French for thole parts of a paint- 
ing which reflects the molt light ; and comprehends not 
only the lights themſelves, but alſo thoſe colours that 
are luminous. By «b/cure, is meant not only all the 
ſhades, but alſo all the colours that ate duſky. 

CLAKIS, in Zoology, a name given by the people of Lan- 
caſhire, and ſome other places, to the BARNACLE, a ſmall 
ſpecies of wild gooſe. t 

CLAMATOR, in Antiquity, was uſed to ſignify a domeſ- 
tic officer, whoſe buſineſs was to call the gueſts to din- 
ner. 

CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per attornatum, is a writ 
whereby the king commands the juſtice in eyre to admit 
a perſon's claim by an attorney, who, being employed in 
the king's ſervice, cannat come in perſon. 


| CLAMO » or CLAMUUR de Hare, a popular term. in the 
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French laws, importin 
any one implores the aff 
preſſion of another. 

CLamoR, gon, in Medicine, an intenſeneſs of the voice, a 
loud outcry, a clamer. This is ſometimes the cauſe of a, 
rupture of the veſſels, and ſometimes of a diſorder, like 
an inflammation about the membranes of che fauces and 
muſcles; which may be compared to that ulcerous and 
inflammatory laſſitude, which affects the hands, legs. 
and loins, hos exceſſive hard labour: the ſpirituous and 
humid particles being exhauſted, and the fibres and 
membranes dried and contrafted. A clamor is ſome- 
times alſo a ſort of remedy, and preſcribed as ſuch in. 

order to rouſe perſons out of a lipothymy, or ſyncope. 

Cr. AMoR bellicus, in Antiquity, See HuzzA and SHOUT. 

CLAMPS, in Gunnery. See Car-ſquares. 

CLAurs, in Ship-building, are thick planks in a ſhip's ſide, 
uſed to ſuſtain the ends of the BEams. They include 
the whole inner range of the fide cloſe under each deck, 
from the ſtem to the faſhion- piece of the ſtein. Thoſe of 
the lower and ſecond decks ſhould be half the thickne!s 
of the correſponding timbers in that part, and as broad 
as they can be procured z and they ſhould be ſo difpoſed 
as not to be pierced by the ports, 

Crames, in a Ship, are alſo pieces of timber applied to a 
maſt, or yard, to ſtrengthen it, and prevent the wood 
from burſting. 

CL amr, allo, denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a 
wheel; uſed inſtead of a pully in a mortice. 

CLAur, is likewiſe the term for a pile of bricks built up 
for burning. 

CLamP-nails, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on clamps 

in building and repairing of ſhips. 

CLAMPING, in Joinery, Sc. When a piece of board is 
fitted with the grain, to the end of another picce of 
board croſs the grain; the firſt board is ſaid to be clamped. 
Thus the ends of large old tables were commonly clamp- 

ea, to prelerve them from warping. 

CLAMPONNIER, or CLATONNIE A, in the Manege, a 
long-jointed horſe ; that is, one whoſe paſterns are long, 
lender, and over-pliant. 

The word is obſolete, and is properly applicable only to 
the ox kind for la claponniere in French, is in them what 
the paſtern is in a horſe. 

CLANCULAEII, a fect of Anabaptiſts, who denied the 
neceſſity of making an open profeſſion of the faith; and 
taught that a private one would be ſuſſicient. 

Theſe were alſo called Hortulani, and Gardeners, from 
the places they chole to aſſemble in, inſtead ot churches, 

CLANDESTINA, in Botany. See LaTHraAa. 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done ſecretly, and without 
the knowlege of ſome of the parties intereſted in it; or 
without the proper ſolemnities. 

The word comes from the prepoſition clam, of waa, 

claudo, 1 ſhut ; or xanuua, furtum, theft. 

Thus, a marriage is ſaid to be clandeſtine, when perform- 

ed without the publication of banns, the conſent of pa- 

rents, or the knowledge of the ordinary, The council 

of "Trent, and the French ordonnances, annul all c/an- 
 @eſiine marriages. See MARRIAGE. 

CLANGULA, in Ornitho/ovy. See Duck. 

CLAP, in Medicine, the firit ftage, or ſtate, of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, called allo a GONORR HOE A, 

Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the clap 
to conſiſt in an ulceration of the mouths of the glands of 
the urcthra in men, and of the glandular lacunæ in wo- 
men; occaſioned by the infinuation of an acrimonious, 
purulent matter, conttadted from an infected perſon 1 
atiu coitus. | 

From theſe glands, iſſues or gleets a ſharp corroſive 
matter, accompanied. with heat of urine, chordee, &c. 
which makes what is uſually termed the firſt ſtage of the 
diſtemper. 

A clap appears ſometimes ſooner, and other times later, 

though generally in about three or four days after the 
infection is received ; and diſcovers itſelf by the running, 
&c. of the penis, with inflammation of the g/ans, or nut 
of the yard. 
The heat, or burning which ſuch perſons feel in mak- 
ing water, is a conſequence of this excoriation of the 
e:thra; the ſalts contained in the urine pricking and ir- 
ritating the nervous ibrillæ of the urethra, thus diveſted 
of its natural membrane. 


a complaint, or cry, whereby 
[tance of juſtice againſt the op- 


| 


If the perſon be affected with a phi moſis, or paraphimofes ; , 


if the running be of a thin conſiſtence, a yellow or green 
colour, and in great quantity, and the teſticles ſwelled ; 
it is uſually termed a genorrh&a virulenta; and the clap | 
ſuppoſed to be in its ſecond (tage. | | 
Some authors think, that in this degree, or ſtage, the 
infection has reached the maſs of blood, and the veſiculz 
feminales : others inſiſt, that theſe ſymptoms may be ac- 
counted for, from the runnivg, or virus, being more 
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corroſive ; and by that means irritating and inflamiriy 
the adjacent parts. 
The cure of a c/ap conſiſts in proper evacuations, as ca- 
lomel purgatives, refrigerant emulſions, powders, &c. 
turbith emetics, and laſtly, ,roper terebinths, &. to 
which ſome add, decoctions of the /ignum vitæ. As to 
externals, they are generally comprehended under the 
form of fomcntations, cataplaſms, liniments, and lo- 
tions. 

Late authors, and eſpecially Dr. Cockburn, have inſiſted 
on the cure of a clap by a particular injection, without 
the uſe of any other medicine. This has given a handle 
to quacks, who, by affe ting to do the ſame by their in- 
je dions, generally check the running, and occaſion a 
confirmed pox. 

Turbith mineral, calomel, &c, given in ſmall doſes, 
and continued for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by way 
of alteratives, have been lately much commended as to 
ſucceſs. Mercurial unguents, uſed in ſwall quantities, 
ſo as not to raiſe a ſalivation, are ſaid to cure all che 
ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe : this practice is uſed at 
Montpelier, 

Cr. aP-board, a board cut, in order to make caſks or veſſels. 

CL aP-nc, in Birding, a fort of net contrived for the tak- 
ing of lacks with the looking -glaſ(s, by the method called 
daring, or doring. 'The nets are ſpread over an even 
pr of ground, and the larks are invited into the place 

y Other larks faſtened down, and by a looking-glaſs 
compoſed of five-picces, and fixed in a frame, fo that it 
is turned round very ſwiftly, backwards and forwards, 
by a cord pulled by a perſon at a conſiderable diſtance 
behind a hedge. See Dok1NG. | 

CLAR, or CLAER, in Metallurgy, bone aſhes perfectly 
calcined, and finely powdered, kept purpoſely for the 
covering the inſides of COPPELS. 

CLARAMONT powder, the name of a medicinal powder, 
very famous in Venice, and ſome other places, for iis 
virtues in ſtopping hemorrhages of all kinds, and in the 
cure of malignant fevers. It has its name from the per- 
{ſon who firlt found out its virtues, and who has written 
a book expreſly about it. It is white earth found near 
Baira, not far from Palermo, and 1s thence called alto 
by ſome writers, terra de Baira. 

CLARE, Nuns of St. were founded at Aſſiſe in Italy, a- 
bout the year 1212. Theſe nuns obſcived the rule of 
St. Francis, and wore habi!s of the ſame colour with 
thoſe of the Franciſcan friars: and hence were called 
MMinoreſſes ; and their houſe, without Aldgate, the A7:- 
nories, where they were ſettled when firtt brought over 
into England, about the year 1293. They had only 
three houtcs beſide this. 

CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms; thus called 

from the duke of Clarence, to whom he brit belonged, 
Lionel, third fon of Eiward III. baving by his wife the 
honour of Clare in the county of 'Chomond, was here- 
upon created duke of Clarence; which dukedom atter- 
wards eſcheating to Edward IV. he made this herald, 
who properly belonged to the duke, a king at arms; 
naming him Clarencieux, in French, and Clarencius in 
Latin. 
His office is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of, the ſunerals of 
all the lower nobility ; as baronets, kaights, elquires, 
and gentlemen of the South fide of Trent: whence he 
is alſo called $1 r9y, or Southroy, in-contradiltuuction to 
NorRkoOY. 

CLARENDON, Con/titutions of, in Antiquity, a charter or 
code of laws ellabitthcd by the parliament at Clarendon in 
Wiltſhice, A. D. 1:64; ſixteen articles of which related 
particularly to ecclehaſtical matters, and were deſigued 
by king Henry II. to check the power of the pope and 
bis clergy, and to limit the total exemption which they 
claimed from the ſeculat juriſdiction. They were v-bc- 
mently oppoſed by Becket : and ten of them were con- 
demned by pope Alexander III. and fix tolerated. 

CLARET, or CLeIRET, pale red, a name which the 
French give to ſuch of their red wines as arc not of 2 
deep or high colour. See WINE, | 
The word is a diminutive of clair, bright, tran/parent- 
There are various accounts in the Phil. Trant. of at- 
tempts to improve the operation of TAPPING, by in- 
jecting the abdomen aſter the lymph is drawn off wich 
claret and other aſtringents. Ibid. vol. xlix. part it. N“ 
65. an. 1756. ; 

CLARET, Claretum, in the Ancient Pharmacy, was a kind of 
wine ſweetened with ſugar, and impregnated with aro- 
matics; ſometimes alſo called Hippocras, or vnum Hip- 
pocraticum ; becauſe ſuppoſed to have been firlt preſcribes 
by Hippocrates. 

It has its name claret, from its being clarified by percola- 
tion through a flannel bag, called manica Hippecratis. 
CL ARIAS, or CI AR IAS Nilotica, in Zoology, the name of 
a fiſh of the flurus kind, common in the Nile, and 

brougbt 
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brought to market at Memphis, and in many other parts 
of Egypt, but of an inſpid taſte, and eaten only by the 
poorer ſort of people, The tail is broad and forked, and 
has externally two horny appendages of a round figure, 
and a hand's breadth in length, in which it diflers from 
all other fiſhes, 

CLARICORD, or MAN R, a muſical inſtrument, in 
form of a ſpinctt. 

It bas forty-nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy ſlrings. which 

bear on five bridges; the firſt whereot is the highelt, the 

rell diminiſhing in proportion. Some of the ſtrings are 

in uniſon ; their number being greater than that of the 

ſtops. 

There are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing the Jacks, 
armed with little braſs hooks, which ſtop and raiſe the 

chords in lieu of the feather uſed in virginais and ſpi— 

netts. But what diſtinguſhes it moſt, is. that the 

ſtrings are covered with pieces of cloth, which rendes 

the Hund the ſweeter ; and deaden it fo, as that it can- 

not be heard to any conſiderable diſtance. _ 

Hence ſome call it the dumb ſpinett; whence it comes to 

be particularly in uſe among the nuns, who learn to 

play, and are unwilling to dilturb the ſilence of the dor- 

mitory. 

The claricord is more ancient than either the ſpinett or 
harpſicord; as is obſerved by Scaliger, who, however, 

only gives it thirty-five ſtrings. 

CLARIFICATION, in Chemi/try, the act of clearing, or 
fining of liquors from their groſſer puts. 

Clarification is performed by decantation, ebullition, de- 
ſpumation, and colature, or filtration. 
The term is chiefly applied to juices, decoCtions, and 
ſyrups, which are cue by filtration, or by palling 
them through a (trainer, after having beat them up into 
a froth with the whitcs of eggs; the viſcous-parts of the 
eggs, entangling the thick grols particies of the liquor, 
retain them in the (trainer. Sometimes the mixture 1s 
boiled; by which means, the eggs entangic the grole, 
parts, and carry them up to the top in a tough cum; 
which is either taken off with a ſpoon, or ſeparated by 
a flannel bag, as before, called H:ppecrates' fleeve. Au— 
other method is, by letting the liquor ſtand in a conve- 
nient veſſel, till the groſſet particles ſcttic. 
In diitilled waters, &c. which have a miiky hue, or are 
turbid, this is generally effected with fine ſugar, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of alum ; which will bear down the 
oily parts, and leave the reſt clear. 
Many liquors are c/arifteZ by palling them through a thick 
brown paper; among others, hippoctas, hydrome!, &c. 
The ancients clarified their wines by pouring them from 
off the lees, into another barrel, through a tin trainer, 
Fine and delicate wines are uſuaily c/ar:fied with 1ichthyo- 
colla, or fiſh-glue : the thicker wines with omelette, or 
whites of eggs diluted ia water; ſometimes by pouting 
them through a heap of little chips. 
It is an error to ſuppoſe, that either iſinglaſs, or ome- 
lette, can be prejudicial to the health; ſince both the 
one and the other fall down with the lees without pro- 
ducing any ill effect: though Neumann makes a doubt 
concerning the wholeſomeneſs of wines thus clarified ; 
eſpecially if they ace drank too ſoon. That which makes 
wines unwholetome, is not the c/ar:;fy:ng by theſe inno- 
cent means, but the mixtures and ſophiltications of the 
vintners, to make them briſk, and bring them to lite 
again, after the fret; which is done with agua vt, 
ſpices, pigeons dung, &c. | 
Bay-ſalt is clarified with ox's blood. 
Sugar is clarified with the whites of eggs, and ſugar beat 
together; and with ox's blood and other materials. Sce 
SUGAR, . 
For MALT liquor's, particularly beer, there are various 
methods of clearing ; the belt is by calting into it fixed 
nitre : ſome add the quinteſſence of malt and wine; 
whites of eggs made into balls with a little flour and 
iſinglaſs: oil, and quinteflence of barley, have the fame 
effect. It is exceedingly cleared and ſtrengthened, by 
adding to it, during the time of its fermentation, ſome 
ardent ſpirit. 

CLARIGATIO, in Roman Antiquity, a ceremony that al- 
ways preceded a formal declaration of war. Ir was per- 
formed in this manner; firſt four heralds, crowned with 
vervain, were ſent to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries 
done the Roman ſtate. Theſe heralds, taking the gods 
to witneſs that their demands were juſt, one of them, 
with a clear voice, demanded reſtitution within a li- 
mited time, commonly thirty-three days; which being 
expired without any reſtitution made, then the pater 
patratus, or prince of the heralds, proceeded to the cne- 
mies frontiers, and declared war. ; 

CLARIGATIO is alſo uſed for apprehending a man, 
and holding him to bail. The Greeks called this action 
ANDROLEPSIA. 
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CLARIGATION, in the Law of Nations, denotes a loud 

clear call, or tummons made to an enemy, to demand 
ſatisfaQtion for ſome injury received; in defect whereof, 
recourſe will be had to reprifals. 
Clarigation amounts to much the. fame with what the 
Greeks call ay9pranhi. Though Nude ufes the word 
in a ſomewhat citterent manner. * Reprifals,” ſays he, 
* ſignify the ſame as pignorutiones Budo, att c/aripationes 
«© Fiermslas : for, as to the Greek word ant! %%, it is 
* equivalent to the Latin 7/oncrand! poteſtas.” 

CLARINO, in the 1:alion Alice, tgmhes a TRUMPET 
thus, à dro; cue, added two any compaſition, denotes 
that it was made tor two [rucipets, Sec CORKNET. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is narrower: 
and its tone acuter aud thriller, than che common 
t umpet. 

Menage derives the word from the Italian clarins, of the 
Latin clarus, by reaſon of the clearneſs of its found, 

Nicod lays, the clarion, as now uted among the Moors, 
and the Portugueſe, who borrowed it from the Moors, 
ſerved anciently for a treble to fcveral trumpets, which 
ſounded renor and baſs. He adds, that it was vuly uſed 
among the cavalry, and the marines. | 


Cl ax ION, in Heraldry, is a beating repreſented in Tub, 


Heraldry, fig. 36. —tle bears ruby, three c/arions topaz 5 
being the arms of the earl of Bath, by the name of 
Granville. | 

Guiilim takes theſe c/ar:zns to be a kind of old-faſhioned 
trumpets; but others rather think, they repreſent the 
rudder ot a ſhip; and others a reit for a lance. 

CLARISSIMI, among the Romans, a title of honour be- 
longing to the third rank of nobility under the emperors. 
Sce OPECTABILES, | 

CLARK-goo/e, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of wild gooſe 
tound in Zetland, Phil. Iran. Ne 473. ſeck. 8. 

CLARO euro. See CLalk obſcure. 

CLARY, Sclarea, in Botany; Lourn. Linnzus has joined 
this genus and the next to the SALVIa., Its characters 
are theſc: the flower has 2 tubulous empalement, which 
widens at the top, and has live acute poin's at the brim. 
It is of the lip kind, wien one peral, having a crooked 
tube which enlarges at the chaps, where it is divided 
into two lips; the upper lips crect and arched, the under 
lip cut into three ſegments. It has two ſtamina, which 
arc ſituated under the upper lip, terminated by oblong 
ercct ſummits; and a four-pointed germen, ſupporting 
a forked ilyle longer than che upper lip, crowned by a 
bibd ſtigma. Ihe germen atterward becomes ſour 
roundiſh ſecds, which ripen in the empalement. 

There are fixteen ſpecies, natives of different places. 
The brit fort grows naturally in Syria, but has been long 
cultivated in the European gardens, both for the kitchen 
and thops: it is a biennial plant, which perithes after it 
has borne feeds. The lower leaves of this ate large, 
rough, wrinkled, oblong, and heart-thaped; and are 
ſawed on the edges. 

It is propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
ipring; and when fit to remove, may be planted in an 
open ſpot of ground in rows, two feet aſunder. In the 
Winter and ſpring following, the leaves, which are the 
only part uſed, will be in perfection, and in the ſummer 
will run up to flower; and after ripening their ſeeds, 


will decay; fo that young plants ſhould be annually 


raiſed for uſe. | 

Clary is accounted to be of a warming and drying nature, 
Infuſed in wine, it comtorts a cold windy ſtomach; it 
is particularly commended to ttrengihen the kidneys, 
to reheve a fluor albus, and invigoraie a cold relaxed 
womb. | 

CLARY-water, is compoſed of brandy, ſugar, clary- flowers, 
and cinnamon, with a little ambergris diflolved in it. It 
helps digeltion, and is cardiac. This water is rendered 
either purgative or emetie, by adding refin of jalap and 
icammony, or crocus melailorum. Some make clary-water 
ot brandy, juice of cherries, ſtrawberties, and guolcber- 
ries, lugar, cloves, White pepper, and coriander tecds ; 
infuſed, ſugared, and ſtrained. 

CLARY, wild, Horminum, in Botany ; Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 
178. Its characters are theſe; the empalement of the 
flower is permanent, of one leaf, having two lips; the 

upper ending in three acute points, the under in two, 
The flower has one petal, divided into two lips; the up- 
per concave, and incurved with a flight indenture at the 
point; the lower broader, and more indented. It hath 
two ſhort ſtamina, fituated in the tube of the flower; 
and in the bottom of the tube are four roundiſh germina, 


which become four ſeeds lodged in the empalement. 


There are five ſpecies, one of which is ſometimes called 
oculus Chriſi:zt, See OcuLus Ci. 

The Englith name of this genus ot plants is c/ary; but it 
is an indeterminate one, becauſe it is alſo uſed as the 
name for the /c/area, a different genus of plants, though 
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by many authors confounded with the other under the 


name horminum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 178. ; 
Horminum has been much celebrated as a cardiac, but is 
now leſs uſed than formerly. The dried herb, given in 
infuſion or decoction, is good in the fluor albus, but 
ſhould be given with other medicines It is alſo com- 
mended in colics flatulencies, and hyſteric complaints; 
alſo as an antiſp»ſmodic, and in epilepſies. 

CLASMIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils of the claſs of the GyysvM3z the characters of 
which are, that they are of a ſoſt texture, and of a dull 
and opike look, being compoſed, like all the other yyp- 
ſums, of irregularly arranged fl.t par'icles. ; 
The word is derived from xdaguo, a fragment, or ſmall 

article, from the flaky ſmli particles of which theſe 

dies are compoſed, Of this genus there is only one 
known ſpecies ; this is of a tolerably regul:r and even 
ſtructure, though very coarſe and harſh to the touch. 
It is common in Italy, and is greatly ellcemed there : 
we have of it alſo in ſome parts of Derbyſhire ; bt with 
vs it is not particularly regarded, but burnt among the 
reſt. It neither gives fire with ſteel. nor ſerments with 
aqua fertis; but calcines readily in the fire, and affords a 
very valuable plaſter of Paris. 

CLASP-nails. Sce NAILS. © ; 

CLASPERS, in Botany, are tendrils, threads, or liga- 
ments, of a middle nature between thole of a root, and 
trunk; hereby ſhrubs, and other lefler plants, take 
hold of trees, or other things near them, for their iup- 

ort, &c. : : 

he wiſdom of the Creator is very conſpicuous, in this 
proviſion for ſome ſpecies of plants, which need it, as 
ivy, vines, bryony, &c. = 
The contrivance is varions in various ſubjects. Malpight 
obſerves, that the cla/pcrs of ivy are roundi'h, and CO- 
vered with hair; and. what is very remarkable, they 
yield a glutinous terebinthine humour, by means 
whereof, they adhere cloleiy to flones, &c. Nature, 
he adds, uſes no leſs artifice in the vitis Canadenſts. 
Claſpers ſerve ſometimes ſor ſupport only: as thoſe of 
the vine, bryony, &c. whoſe branches being long, flen- 
der, and brittle, would be weighed down by their own 
load, and that of their fruit, but for theſe c/afpers, which 
by a natural ſpire, or circumvolution, catch hold of any 
acjacent body. 53s | 
Claſpers ſometimes alſo ſerve for a ſupply of juice as in 
the trunk-roots of ivy, which being a tall plant, and of 
a compact ſubſtance, the ſap would not be ſufficiently 
furniſhed to the upper ſprouts, without this expedient, 
Claſpers alſo ſometimes ſerve for ſtabiliment, as thoſe of 
cucumbers; for propagation, as thoſe of camomile 
and for ſhade, ſtabiliment, and propagation all toge- 
ther, as thoſe of ſtrawberries: 

CLASS, Claſſis, a diſtribution of perſons or things, ranged 
according to their merit, value, or nature. See RANK, &c. 
The word comes from claſſis, derived by ſome from the 
Greek xaat«y congrego, convece; aclaſs being nothing but 
2 multitude, aſſembled apart. 

CLass, in Botany, is defined by Linnzus to be an agree- 
ment of ſeveral genera in the parts of fructiſication, ac- 
cording to the principles of nature diſtinguiſhed by art: 
and he has divided the whole body of vegetables into 
twenty-four claſſes. GS 

CL ass is particularly uſed for a diſtinction among ſcholars; 
who are diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes or forms, accord- 
ing to their capacities and attainments. . 
Quintilian uſes the word c/af}is in this ſenſe, in the firſt 
book of his Inſtitutiones. 

CLASSIC, CLas$S1CaAL, a term chiefly applied to authors 
read in the claſſes at ſchools, and who are in great au- 
thority there. In this ſenſe, Aquinas, and the maſlter 
of the ſentences, are claſſic authors in the ſchool-divi- 
nity; Ariſtotle, in philoſophy; Cicero, and Virgil, in 
the humanities. Aulus Gellius ranks among claſſic au- 
thors, Cicero, Cæſar, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
The term claſſic icems properly applicable only to authors 
who lived in the time of the Roman republic, and the 
Avguitan age, when the Latin was in its perfection. 

It appears to have taken its riſe hence, that an eſtimate 
of every perſon's cllate being appointed by Servius Tul- 
lius, be divided the Roman people into fix bands, which 
he called claſſes. 'The eitate of thoſe of the firſt claffis 
was not to be under two hundred pounds: and theſe, by 
way of eminence, were called claſſics, claſſict« 

Hence, alſo, authors of the firſt rank came to be called 
claſſics : all the reſt were ſaid to be infra claſſem. 

The firſt clafſis, again, was ſubdivided into centuries z 
making fouricore centuries of footmen, and eighteen of 
horſemen. | 

Each c/aſſis conſiſted, one half of the younger fort, who 
were to make war abroad; and the other of old men, 
who ſtaid at home, for the defence of the city. 

CLasslcaAl {rarning may be underſtood to ſignify ſuch an 
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acquaintance with the beſt Latin and Greek writers, zz 
(hall enable the reader to perceive arid admire the pecu- 
liar beauty of their compoſitions, and to adopt their 
diction and ſentiment. Ihe principal c/afſic Greek au- 
thors are, Homer, Hefiod, Plato, Demollhenes, . 
ſchines, Xenophon, Plutarch, Iſoctates, L pictetus, Lu- 
cian, Sophocles, Euripides. Longinus, Theocritus, A. 
n-creon, Pindar, Ariſtophancs, -& c. The chief Latin 
writers are, Cicero, Livy, Cæſar, Salluſt, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Terence, Plautus, Juvenal, Ovid, Pliny, Valerius 
P:tercuivs, Tacitus, &c, 

CLAIIIKI, in Antiquity, bars of iron, or wood, uſed in 
{ſrewing doors and windows, 

Ihe'e was a goddeſs that preſided over clathri, called 
Clathra. 

CLA'tHRUS, in Botany, a name given by Micheli, and 
cn inued by Linnzus, to a genus of fungi in the claſs of 
cr yftogamia z the ch. ractets of which are theſe : they are 
aways of a roundiſh figute, and have a reticulated and 
hollowed body, as if full of windows, with ramifcations 
every where annexed, 

CLaTHRUS isalfo the name of a ſpecies of TURBO, inthe 
order 0 tr/tacea, belonging to the claſs of worms, 

CLATTE, in He aldry, aterm borrowed from the French 
to exprels ſuch lines as-are f metimes found in the old 
paintings, and engravings of arms. Theſe lines are of 
an 1:regular kind, and not reducible to any other proper 
lines of heraldty, as the engratled, indented, embattled 
or the like, i 

CLAVARIA, in Betany, the name given by Vaillant, and 
continued by Liunxus, to a genus of fungi in the claſs 
of crypiegamia; the characters of which are, that they 
grow perpendienlarly, and have a ſimple and uniform 
lurfice; theſe have been calicd alto by the fame Vail= 
lam, under ſome {mail varieties in the ſpecies, cer allo- 

Fungus; and by I ournefont, ceralloides. Dillenius has 
call-d them ſungeides. 

CLAVAKIUM, in fntiquity, an allowance which the Ro- 
man ſoldiers had for turniſhing nails to ſecure their 
ſ]-ocs win. They raifed frequent mutinies, demanding 
largetles of the emperors under this pretence. 

CLAVATA ve/timenta, in Antiquity, habits adorned with 
purple c/avz, which were either broad or narrow. Sce 
CLavus. 

CLAUDENDA cur. See Cunta. 

CLAUDENS palpebras, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius, and tome others, to one of the muſcles of the 
face, called by Albinus and Winſlow, muſculus ebicularis 
palpebrarum, and by othcrs /phinfer palpebrarum. 

CLAUDICA'TLON. See LAMENESsS. 

CLAVELLAI cizeres. See PoT-a/hes. 

CLAVES injulz, a term uſed in the Ifle of Man, where 
all ambiguous and weighty caſes are referred to twelve 
* whom they call claves inſulæ, i. e. the keys of the 
m/tanda. 

CLAVICULZ, collar bones, in Anatomy, two ſmall bones, 
lituate at the baſis of the neck, and top of the breaſt. 
See Tab. Anatomy (Oftedl.), fig. 3. u. 3. 3. 

They are about half a foot long, of the thickneſs of a 
finger, and a little bent at each end, and that different 
ways, fomewhat like the letter S; aud are thus called, 
as being the keys, cl/aves, of the thorax. 
Their inner ſubſtance is ſpongy, whence they are brit- 
tle, eaſily broken, and eaſily coaleſcing again. They 
are joined to the acremium of the ſcapula per 13 ; 
and on the ſore-part, per arthrediam, to a ſinus on each 
ſide of the upper part of the /ernum. 
Their ule is, to fix the ſcapulæ with the fernum and the 
arms, and to prevent them from flipping too forward 
upon the thorax. | 
The two clavicles are ſituated tranſverſely, and a little 
obliquely, oppoſite to each other, about the ſuperior and 
anterior part of the thorax, between the ſcapula and the 
ſternum. Each clavicle reſembles in ſome meaſure an lia- 
lic S, being a long bone irregularly cylindric, bent for- 
wards near the /ernum, and backwards near the /capulc, 
as if it were made up of two arches joined endwile in 
oppoſite directions, that which lies on the fore-part of 
the breaſt being the largeſt. Ihe clavicles are each di- 
vided into a body, or middle part, and two extremities, 
one anterior, inferior, and internal, which may be 
termed the pectoral or ſternal extremity 3 the other ſupe- 
rior, poſterior, and external, which may be named the 
humeral, or ſcapular extremity. The peCoral extre- 
mity is the thickeſt, and is of a triangular figure, eſpe- 
cially near the end, where it is a little enlarged, and 
ſhews a cartilaginous ſurface, with three angles, of 
which the lowelt is the moſt promiuent, and is turned 3 
little toward the cavity of the thorax; near theſe angles 
there are ſeveral muſcular and ligamentary impreſſions, 
one of which, near the inferior angle, is ſometimes raiſed 
like a tubercle. 'The humeral extremity is flat and broad, 


and two ſides may be conſidered in it, one ſuperior, 4 
| other 


other inferior; as likewiſe two edges, one anterior, the | 
other poſterior ; and a ſmall articular ſuriace. 

The upper ſide has ſeveral inequalities, and in the lower 
there is a kind of oblong, rough, oblique tubetoſity. 
The poſterior edge is convex, thick, and uneven, being 
that of the ſmall arch of the clavicle: the atiterior edge 
is concave, thin, and ſmooth, every where except near 
the great arch, where it bas a rough impreſſion, The 
articular ſurface terminates this exiremity, being cartila- 
ginous, turned obliquely forward, and of an oval hgure, 
like that of the acromium, with which it is articulated. 
The body or middle portion, which, together with the 
pectoral extremity, forms the great curvature of th: 
clavicle, is not lo thick as the extremities; it is a little 
flatted both on the upper and lower ſides, and therefore 
two edges may likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed in it; the upper 
fide is pretty even, the lower ſomething rougher, and a 
little depreſſed by a ſuperficial channel. The edges arr 
rounded, the anterior being convex, the poſterior con- 
cave; the inner ſubſtance of the extremities s cellular, 
the reſt is more ſolid, conſiſting of very thick hdes, with 
a narrow cavity more or leſs fiiled with reticular bony 
filaments. Winſlow. 

Mr. Weitbrecht has deſcribed and delinrated a ligament. 
which .had not been obſerved by anatomical writers, 
ſtretched from the poſterior part o the ant: rivr extre 
mity of each clavicle, behind the /fernum, to the fame 
part of the other clavicle, which mE thr articulation of 
the fernum and clavi les (tronger. See Comment, Acad 
Petrop. tom. iv. p. 255. 

CrAVICLE, fracture of the. The clavicle is extremely ſub- 
je to be fraftwied, both from its traniverie poſition, 
and from its ſmalineſs. Whether it happens to be 
broken near the huymerus, or near the ffernum, its end 
that is next the hamerus always deſcends lower than the 
other, from the weight of the arm which was betorc 
ſuſtained by the clavicle and head of the fernum, and 
notwithſtanding that part of it n-xt the fernuwn iemams 
immoveable by the deſcent of its other end, it can ſcarce 
happen but they will in ſome degree coilaple over on 
another. | 


The reduction of a fractured clavicle is not very dithcult, | 


eſpecially when the fracture is trantver!e z nor is it uu. 
for the humeras, with the fragment of the clavz;cle, to be 
ſo far diitorted as not to be eaſily reduced vy the ungers. 
The difficulty, however, is much greater to keep the 
bone in its place when the fracture has been reduced ; 
and that moſt of all when the bune has been broken 
obliquely. For this there are two reatons z tor the Cir- 
cular bandages, wich which the bone of the arms, and 
other extr<mitics are uſually held very firm, cannot be 
applied here, becauſe of the form and diſurder of th« 
part; and then the weight of the depending arm toon 
pulls to pieces what the turgevn has been replacing. 
This fracture is to be reduce in the following manner: 
the patient mult be placed on a low ſeat, aud an ailiitant 
is to thruſt his kace againſt the midule of the patient's 
back, between his two ſhoulders ; then laying hold ol 
the heads of both the patient's arms with his hands, he 
muſt pull them gently and gradually backwards, by 
which means the clavicles will be properly extended: 
while this is doing, the ſurgeon mult ſtand before, and 
endeavour to replace the bone with both his hands, or- 
dering the aſſiſtant to hold the bone in that poſition; he 
is then to apply a narrow and thick comprels, ſo as to 
fill up the cavities above and below the clauicle; upon 
theſe he is to lay two more narrow comprelles made in 
the form of an X; over all theſe he is to apply a picce. 
of paſte-board, accommodated to the ſhoulders and neck, 
and firſt ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, or oxycrate ; then he 
muſt place a ball under the arm, or elle bind it feveral 
times with a thick roller, to prevent the humerus from 
ſubſiding; and, laſtly, the whole is to be properly bound 
up, and the arm ſuſpended by a fath or fling hung acroſs 
the ſhoulder, about the neck. 'The plaſters that have 
been uſed to be employed on this occalion, have, of 
later years, been found to be wholly ulelels. 

Whenever there are any looſe ſplinters of the bone that 
are entirely ſeparated, which, though they thould not 
wound, or hurt the fleſh, yet will obſtruct the meeting 
of the clavicle, it ſeems altogether requikite to open the 
ſkin, and remove them before the reduction of the bone, 
treating the wound as uſual: but if there ſhould be any 
ſplinters which ſtill adhere to the bone, and prick the 
adjacent parts, and impede the reduction, they muſt be 
allo either taken off with forceps, or elſe forced back 
into their places, by which they may be again united to 
the bone. But to divide the parts, and remove the frag- 
ments, requires great caution, leſt ſome of the large 


and thereby a fatal hemorrhage be produced: Heiſter, 
Surg. p. 120. 


ſubclavian veins or arteries be wounded in the operation, | 
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CLAvicre, /uxated. The cavicles are but ſeldom dif 
placed, by reaton of their ſtrong ligaments : but they 
may be diſlocated, however, either from the top of the 
Aer num, or proceſſics acr omion oſ the ſcapula, to whith they 
are naturally connected. his may be occaſibned ei- 
ther by a fall or blow, or by lifting ſome great weight, 
With regard to the cure, the ſooner afſiltance is had, 
the more caſily may the reduction of the c/avicle be per- 
formed ; but loſs of time in this caſe is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, inveterate luxations of the c/avicle being 
found incurable. The clavicles may be diſlocated in two 
manners from the /ernum, either internally toward the 
larynx, or externally upon the breaſt. When the firlt 
cale happens, a cavity may be generally perceived upon 
the part affected, and the trachea, with the carotid veins, 
ard arteries, and nerves, and the &ſopharus, which ate 
all together, will be very much diſturbed or compreſſed, 
On the contrary, when it is luxated forward upon the 
breaſt, it thews itlelt by a preternatural tumour, inſtead 
of a cavity, in that place, 

The clavicles, when iuxated, are to be renlaced by the 
patien:'s being ſer in a low ſeat, and an aſſiſtant's thruſt= 
ng his knee ageinſt the mid4le of his back, between his 
ſhoulders, and laying told of both his arms, and pulling 
them gently backwards. By this means the clavic/es will 
be exiended, and arc in that (late eaſily replaced. When 
this is done, it mult be carefully regarded to remove the 
injuries of the neck. If any kind of luxation requires an 
accurate retention by bandage it muſt certainly be this 
of the clavicle, eſpecially when the Juxation has hap- 
pt ned io ne time betore the reduction; for, beſide that 
the c/avicles have ſcarce any mulcles to ſupport them, 
their hgaments are uſually ſo much ſttetched and weak- 
ened in this c:fe, that they ate in no wiſe ſufficient to 
fultain che weight of the arms, Such luxations of the 
clavicles as happen near the preceſſis acromian, are gene- 
Tally mu ib mote dithcult to difcover, and have been too 
often miſtaken, even by ſurgeons, for luxations of the 
humerus, Whenever this luxation happens, the ſuperior 
part of the ſcapula iticks up: but in the place, when the 
clavicles ate teparated from the acromion proceſs, a ca- 
vity may be oblerved : molt acute pains alſo ariſe from 
this tuxation, and the arm can by no means be lifted up. 
If theretore the luxated clavicle, in this caſe, is not 
timely reduced, it is no wonder that the uſe of the arm 
is entuely loſt afterwards. A ſttict bandage continued 
about the part for forty days, to make the dilunited bones 
again coaleice, wiil be found of great ſervice in theſe 
Cales, and, indeed, is the principal part of the cure. 
The bones may be replaced by the before ailviſed man- 
ner of extenſion, but nothing can keep them ſo but a pro- 
per and accurately applied bandage. Heiſter. Surg. p. 158. 

CLAVICYMBALUM, in Antiquity, a muſical initrument 
with thirty ſtrings, in a perpendicular fituation. 

Modern writers apply the name to our harpſichords. 

CLAVIS, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in Englich writers 
for a key. 

CLAUSE, an article, or particular ſtipulation in a con- 
tract ; a charge, or condition in a teitament, &c, 

We lay, a derogatory claufe, penal clauſe, ſaving clauſe, 
codicillary clauſe, &c. 

CLAUSIT extremum diem. See Dieu. 

CLAUSTRAL prior. See Pator. 

CLAUSUM yregit, an action of treſpaſs; thus called, be- 
caule the writ demands the pecſon ſummoned to anſwer 
to quare clauſum fregit, of the plaintiff, why he com- 
mitted ſuch a treſpats. 

CLAVUM Peneris, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the water-LILY, or nymphea. | 

CLAV US, ia Antrquity, a band, or tillet of purple, worn on 
the breait by the Roman ſenators and knights, more or 
leis broad, according to the dignity of the perſon ; from 
the proportions of which aroſe the difference of tunica 
ANGUSTICLAVIA, and LATICLAY1A, Se: Tuxica. 
This ornament, according to ſome, was called clarus, 
nail, as being ſtudded with little round plates of gold, or 
ſilver, like the heads of nails. Cantelius maintains, 
that the c/avus conſiſted of a kind of purple flowers, 
ſewed upon the (tuff, 

CLAvus annal:s, in Antiquity, So rude and illiterate were 
the Romans towards the riſe of their ſtate, that the driv- 
ing or fixing a nail was the only method they had of 
keeping a regiſter of time; for which reaſon it wat call- 
ed clavus annalts. 'There was an ancient law, ordaining 
the chief prator to hx a nail every year on the ides of 
September; it was driven into the right fide of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Opt. Max. towards Minerva's temple. 
This cuſtom of keeping an account of time, by means of 
fixing nails, was not peculiar to the Romans, for the 
Etrurians likewiſe uſed to drive nails into the temple of 
their goddels Nortia, with the fame view. Vid. Liv. 
hb. vin. Sap. 3 ; 

CLAVSS, 
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Cravvs, in Malicine, a name phyſicians give to a ſhooting | The cure is by firſt foſtening them, as with emplaſt. de 


pain in the bead, commonly fituate a little above the 
eyes, viz. on the /inus frontalis; and ſuppoſed to reſem- 
ble a horing of the head through with an augre z whence 
the name. In ſome it is only in one, and in others in 
both Gdes, 

It is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of an ague, or an 
intermittent fever: its period of coming or going being 
uſually regular or ſtated, In ſome it is quotidian, in 
others tertian. / : 

The cure conſiſts in giving an emetic a little before the 
fit, and after, confirming it with a proper quantity of 
the cortex, &c. as in intermitting fevers : though bleed- 
ing and diaphoretics ſometimes effect a cure without 
other aſſiſtants. 

A pain like to this, on the top of the head, ſometimes 
attacks hyſterical perſons; which by Dr. Sydenham 1s 
termed clavus hyſericus. 


Cravus hy/tericus, in Medicine, denotes a peculiar ſpectes 


of head-ach, more frequently attacking women than 
men, and with them uſually owing its origin to a ſup- 
preſſion of the mealtrual diſcharges. In ſome cales, the 
pain is leſs violent, and only atiends people during the 
three or four brit days of the menitrual diſcharge. In 
others, the pain is more violent, and almolt continual ; 
and when to the common caules ot it there is added a 
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venereal taint, which is no uncommon cale, it becomes 


then the molt terrible of all pains in the nead. 

Signs of it. Theſe are a pirrcing pain avout the forehea.! 
or temples, refembling that of a nail driven into the 
head : this pain ſomerimes alſo extends itlelf over tre 
whole head: with this there generally is a lenſation of 
pain about the ſagittal future in particular, and a re- 
markable coldneis there: often there is an inflation and 
redneſs of the face, with a noiſe and ringing in the ears, 
To theſe there are not untrequently added a flight le 
ver, a chilluseſs of the extremicies, a remaikeble laſh 
tude, and want of appetite, with frequent eructations 
and nauſeas, and a coitivenels of the bowels. It g-ne- 
cally returns about the time of the menles; or in caſes 
where it is continual, it rages with more than ordinary 
violence at that time. Among the women thoſe, arc 
molt ſubje& to it who live ſedentary lives, and fee. 
high, and who are naturally pathonate, and of a haſty 
temper. ; i 
Cauſes of it. Among the natural cavſes of this terrible 
Pain, the moſt powerful are, an excretion of blood to- 
ward the head, and a ſtoppage of the menſes, and of 
the diſcharges by the hzemorrhoidal veins, by injudicious 
treatment. ü 

Prog noſtics from it. Nothing gives phyſicians greater trou- 
ble, or more expoles the inſuthciency of the art of healing, 
than the heai-achs to which women are ſubject. The 
manner of life ot the patient is, however, more in fault 
in theſe obitinate cafes, than either the nature of the 
Jiſcate, or the ikill of the preſcriber : high living, and 
idleneſs, have too many charms, to be quitted ealily by 
thoſe who can enjoy them; and theretore, while the 
cauſe always ſubſiſts, the cure cas be only palliative or 
temporary, the diſorder always returning atter a time: 
yet it is cœttain by experience, that the molt terrible and 
inveterate dilorders of this kind may be removed fo as 
not to return, by the uſe of proper medicines, and a 
thorough change in the diet and manner of life of the 
patient. 


Het had f cure, The firſt care in this reſpect is to keep the 


bowels lax, tor they are almoſt always naturally coltive 
in this diſeiſe : cmollient clyſters are the — proper 
means o doing (his; and where purges are required beſide, 
they muſt always be of the mott gentle and leaſt velli- 
cating kind. Alter theſe, the violent emotions of the 
blood are to be quieted by powders of nitre, antimony 
diaphoretic, crab's eyes, aud cinnabar z and if there be 
a ſpithrude in it, the neutral and diuretic lalts are to be 
given, in a ſctuple at a time, every day, 'Tartarum vi- 
triolatum alone, given in this manner, frequently has a 
very great effect. If it be tound neceſſary, belide this, 
a gentle opiate may be ſometimes given, ſuch as a ſmall 
doſe of the itorax pill: and externally, ſpirit of wine 
and camphor is not a little ſerviceable. By way of pre- 
vention, it is extremely proper to bleed at ſpring and 
autumn every year: and above all things, to keep regu- 
lar in regard to the menſtrual diſcharges. Gentle purges 
are to be given at times, and necetlary exerciſe above 
all things to be adviſed : and this ſhould always be the 
more inüſted upon, the more averſe the patients are to 
it, and the more they love to indulge in a ſedentary 
courſe. Jjunker Conſp. Med. 


CLavus is allv uſed in Medicine, for a callus formed on 


the tocs 3 popularly called a corn. ; | 

Clavi ariſe from a too great compreſſion of the cutis ; 
which by this means hardens, and forms itſelf into a 
kuct. Sce CALLUS. 
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ranis cum mercurit, or with galban, crocat. with Jal ammi- 
niac; and then pulling them up. A piece of raw beef, 
applied in manner of a plafter, and frequently ſhifred, is 
often found to diſſipate them in a little time. Whether 
theſe are removed by the knife, or by application of e— 
mollient, cauſtic, or corroding medicines, great caution 
ſhould be uicd to avoid injuring any of the ſubjacent 
tendons. 
After corns are cut away, Harris ſays the &dachylon fm 
þ/ex will prevent their growing again; as alſo will the 
gaibanum ceftum Mynſichti, and alfo that ſoft wax which 
is uſeg by the lawyers. But above all a clean linen rag 
bound about the toe, after the callus is cut away; this 
was much recommended by king Charles II. 

CLAWS, among Zo9logi/ts, denote the ſharp pointed nails, 


with which the feet of certain quadrupeds and birds ate 
furniſhed, 


Eit's Cl. aws. See Erk. 

CLAWS i allo uſed for a cloſe or ſmall meaſure of land. 

CLAWING, or CLawirG-eff, in Sea- Language, ſignifies 
the act of beating or turning to windward from a lee- 
ſhore, fo as to etcape the danger of ſhipwreck. 

CLAY, Argilla, in Natural Hi/tory, a lofc viſcous earth, 
found in various places, and uſed for various purpoſes ; 
of teveial kinds and properties. 

Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical TranſaQions, gives us a 
table of twenty-two feveral clays found in the ſeveral 
counties of England; five whereof he calls 

Pure, 1. e. ſuch as are ſoft like butter, to the teeth, 
with little or no grittineſs in them; viz. 1. FuLLers- 
earth, which he diſtinguiſhes by its colour into yellow- 
ſh, brown, and white, 2. Bors. 3. Pale yellow 
clay. 4. Cowſhot clay. 5. Dark blue clay, ot MARLE. 
Ihe other levent-en, | 
Impure ; whereof eight are haiſh and duſty when dry; 
as, 1. Creta, chalk, or milk-white clay. 2. Potters pale 
yellow clay. 3. Blue potters clay. 4. Blue clay, wherein 
is found the aſtroites. 5. Yellow clay. 6. Fine red 
clay. 7. Soft chalky blue clay. 8. Soft chalky red clay, 
Three are ſtony when dry; viz. 1. A red ſtony clay. 
2. A blue ſtony c/ay. 3. A white ſtony clay. 

bree are mixed with fand, or pebbles; viz. 1. A yel- 
low loam. 2. A red ſandy clay. 3. A ſecond ſpecies of 
the fame kind, 

Liaitiy, three are mixed with flat or thin ſand, glittering 
with m:caz viz. 1. Crouch white clay. 2. Grey or 
bluiſh tobacco-pipe ca. 3. A red clay. But this is a 
very unartiul ditpoſition. 

Dr. Hill has diſtinguiſhed them by their colours into 
white, yellow, brown, blue, green, red, and black 
clays; and enumerated feveral particular ſorts of cla 
under each of theſe heads. Mr. Mendes Da Coſta alſo, 
in his Hiſtory of Foſſils, diſtributes them according to 
their colour into black, white, aſh and prey, red, yel- 
low, brown, blue, green c/ays; and then ſubdivides each 
claſs into c/ays which are not acted upon by acids, and al- 
caline c/ays. 

The diſtinguiſhing charactets of earths principally uſed 
in the potter's trade are theſe : they are firmly coherent, 
weighty and compact; ſtiff, viſcid and ductile to a great 
degree while moiſt; ſmooth to the touch, and unctu- 
ous, not eaſily breaking between the ſingers, nor ceadily 
diffuſible in water, and when mixed in it, not readily 
{ubfiding from it. It hardens by fire into a kind of ſtony 
ſubſtance. It is not known that any kind of earth 
thrioks ſo much as clay, and hence the purity of clay may 
be judged from the degree of its contraction, Lewis's 
Commercium Phil Techn. p. 259. 7 

Such as are Curious to know more of this ſubject may 
be fully gratited by contulting M. Macquer's Mem. on 
clays, in the Mem. of the A. D. S. an 1762, 

CLAY-lands. See SOIL, 

CLAYLS, in Fortification, are wattles made with ſtakes, 
interwoven with ozicrs, &c. to cover lodgments. | 

CLAYING of lands. Sce MANURING. 

CLAY TONIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia clats. Ihe characters are: the flower hath a two- 
leaved oval empalement, with a tranſverſe baſe : it hath 
five oval indented petals, and five recurved ſtamina, 
thorter than the petals, and terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits. In the center is ſituated an oval germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigma. The ger- 
men becames a roundiſh capſule with three cells, open- 
ing with three elaſtic valves, and filled with round ſeeds. 
This is a native of Virginia, and we have but one ſpecies 
in our Engliſh gardens. 

CLEAR, in Building, is ſometimes uſed among the work- 
men for the inlide work of a houſe, &c. 

CLEARING of /iquors. See CLARIFICATION. 

CLEATS, in Shipbuilding, are pieces of wood of different 
thapes, uſed occalionally to faſten ropes upon, in a ſhip : 
{ome have one arm, ſome two, and others have no ** 
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but are hollowed in the middle, and nailed to the deck 
or the ſides of the ſhip. 

CLEAVERS, CLivers, or GoosE-graſs, aparine, in Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of plants, the charatters of 
which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is 
bell-faſhioned, very wide, open at the mouth, and di- 
vided into ſeveral ſegments ; the cup becomes a fruit, 
which is dry, covered with a very thin ſkin, and com- 
poſed of two round bodies, which contain an umbhili- 
cated ſeed. The leaves of this plant are rough and hairy, 
and ſtand in rundles round the (talk. 

The ſpecies of cleavers enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are eleven. 

The cleavers are known from the madders, by their hav- 
ing a dry fruit; and from croſſwort, by having five or 
more leaves at a joint; and finally, from galiun, or la- 
dies bed-ſtraw, by the leaves being rough or hairy. 
However, Linnzus has claſſed the gooſe-graſs with 
ſmooth ſeed under GAL1UM, and the low trailing gooſe- 
graſs with a blue flower under valantia. Itis very com- 
mon on banks under hedges. 
The vulgar have an opinion of this plant as an antiſcor- 
butic, and eat it in ſpring with nettle-tops and the reſt 
of that tribe, to ſweerten their blood. It ſtands recom- 
mended by many authors as a remedy for the king's 
evil; and others have aſcribed a very powerful diuretic 
virtue to it; but theſe have in general ordered a very bad 
preparation of it for theſe purpoſes, the diſtilled imple 
water; doubtleſs a good decoction mult be greatly pre- 
ferable. We have the aſſurance of Dr. Palmer, from 
bis own knowledge, that it is an excellent remedy in a 
anorrhea ſimplex. . 


CLECHE, or CLecur, in Heraldry, is explained by Guil- | 


lim as an ordinary open to the light, or pierced through 
with another inner one of the ſame figure ; e. gr. when 
a croſs appears as if charged with another croſs of the 
ſame colour with the field ; or as if the ficld appeared 
through the apertures thereof. 

The word is French, ſuppoſcd to be formed of cleã, key 
the ends of the croſs being thought to bear ſome reſem- 
blance to the bowls of the ancient keys. 

But Colombiere, and ſome other writers, will have this 
piercing to be only a circumſtance of the croſs c/eche, 
and call it by the name wide, voided. The thing that 
- denominates it c/eche, is its ſpreading from the ceatre to- 


wards the extremities, which are very wide, and end in | 


an angle in the middle; as in the figure repreſented Tub. 
Herald. fig. 37. 
CLEDGE, a name given by miners to the upper part of 
the ſtratum of fuller's earth. See FULLEK's earth, 
CLEDONISM, CLEpoNnisMus, a kind of divination in 
uſe among the ancients. 
The word is formed from xay%», which ſignifies two 
things, rumor, a report, and avis, a bird: in the firſt 
ſenſe, cledoni/m ſhould denote a kind of divination drawn 
from words occaſionally uttered. —Cicero obſerves, that 
the Pythagoteans made obſervation not only of the words 
of the gods, but of thoſe of men; and accordingly be- 
licved the pronouncing of certain words, v. g. incendium, 
at a meal, very unhappy.— Thus, inſtead of priſon, they 
uled the word domicilium; and to avoid erimnycs, furics, 
ſaid eumenides. 
In the ſecond ſenſe, cLEDONIsM ſhould ſeem a divina- 
tion drawn from birds; the ſame with ornithomantia. 
CLEF, or CIirr, in Maſic, a mark at the beginning of 
the lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone, or key, in 
which the piece is to begin. Or, it is a letter marked on 
any line, which explains and gives the name to all the 
reſt. 
Anciently, every line had a letter marked for a cle; 
now a letter on one line ſuſſices; fince by this all the 
reſt are known ; reckoned up and down, in the order 
of the letters. 
It is called the cle, q. d. ky, becauſe hereby we know 
the names of all the other lines and ſpaces; and conſe- 
quently the quantity of every degree, or interval, 
But becauſe every note in the oCtave is called a #ery, 
though in another ſenſe, this letter macked is called in a 
particular manner the /igned cler; becauſe being written 
on any line, it not only ſigns and marks that one, but it 
alſo explains all the reſt. 
By cle/, therefore, for diſtinction-ſake, we mean that 
letter ſigned on a line, which explains the reſt; and by 
key, the principal note of a ſong, in which the melody 
cloſes. 
There'are three of theſe /igned clefs, , V g. The c of 
the higheſt pact in a ſong, called rev/z, or alt, is 3 ſet 
on the ſecond line counting upwards. The H ot the 
baſs, or the loweſt part, Thy Bo. the fourth line upwards : 
for all the other mean parts, the cle is e, ſometimes on 
one, fometimes on another line. Indeed, ſome that are 
really mean parts, ate ſometimes ſet with the g c. 
Vol. I. Ne 69, | 
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themſelves. 
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It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the ordinary ſigna- 
tures of cles bear little reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. 
Maleolm thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters 
Kepler takes great pains to ſhew, that the 
common ſignatures are only co:ruptions of the letters 
they repreſent. See their figures among the other CHa- 
RACTERS of Muſic. 

The c ate always taken fifths to one another: that is 
the clef f is loweſt, c a fifth above it, and a fiſth above 


c. 
When the place of the cle, is changed, which is not 
frequent in the mean clef, it is with debgn to make the 
ſyſtem comprehend as many notes of the ſong as poſli- 
ble, and fo to have the fewer notes above or below. it. 
If then there be many lines above the %, and few be- 
low it, this purpoſe is anſwered by placing the c/ef in the 
firſt or ſecond line ; it there be many notes below the 
clef, it is placed lower in the ſyſtem. In effect, accords 
ing to the relation of the other notes to the ce note, the 
particular ſyſtem is taken differently in the ſcale, the cle 
line making one in all the varicty. | 
But ſlill, in whatever line of the particular ſyſtem any 
clef is found, it muſt be underitood to belong io the 
ſame of the general ſyſtem, and to be the ſame indivi 
dual note or tound in the ſcale. By this conſtant rela. 
tion of cle, we learn how to compare the ſeveral parti- 
cular ſyſtems of the feveral parts z and know how they 
communicate in the ſcale, i. e. which-lines are union, 
and which not: for it is not to be ſuppoſed. that cach 
part has certain Hounds, within which another mult 
never come. Some notes of the treble, v. gr. may be 
lower than ſome of the mean parts, or even of the baſs. 
To put together therefore into one ſyſtem all the parts 
of a compoſition written ſeparately, the notes of each 
part muſt be placed at the ſame diſtances above and be- 
low the proper cle, as they ſtand in the ſcparate ſyſtem; 
and becauſe all the notes that are conſonant (or heard 
together) muſt ſtand perpendicularly over each other, 
that the notes belonging to each part may be diſtinctly 
known, they may be made with ſuch diflerences as hall 
not confound, or alter their ſignifications with refpctt to 
time, but only ſhew, that they belong to this or that 
part. Thus we ſhall ſee how the parts change and pals 
through one another; and which, in every note, 1s 
bighelt, loweſt, or uniſon. 'The uſe of particular fagned 
clefs then, is an improvement with teſpect to the parts 
of any compoſition ; for unleſs ſome one key in the par- 
ticular ſyſtems were diſtinguiſhed from the ret, and te- 
ferred invariably to one place in the ſcale, the relatior.s 
could not be difltincily marked, 
It muſt here be obſerved, that for the performance of 
any üngle piece, the ce only ferves for explaining the 
intervals in the lines and ſpaces: to that we need not 
regard what part of any greater ſyſtem it is; but the ſit 
note may be taken as high or low as we pleate. For as 
the proper uſe of the ſcale is not to limit the ab'oluie 
degtee of tone; ſo the proper uſe of the /gned eis not 
to limit the pitch, at which the firlt note of any part is 
to be taken; bui to determine the tune of the reit, with 
relation to the firſt ; and conſidering all the parts toge- 
ther, to determine the relation of their ſeveral notes by 
the relations of their cs in the ſcale: thus, their pitch 
of tune being determined in a certain note of one part; 
the other notes of that part are determined by the con- 
ſtant relations of the letters of the ſcale, and the notes of 
the other parts by the relations of their clefs. 
In ette&, for performing any fingle part, the c/ef note 
may be taken in an octave, i. e. at any note of the lame 
name; provided we do not go too high, or too low, ior 
finding the reſt of the notes of a ſong. But in a concert 
of ſcveral parts, all the ce, mult be taken, not only in 
the relations, but allo in the places of the ſyſtem above 
mentioned; that every part may be comprehended in it. 
The ditterence of ces in particular iyſtems makes the 
practice of mulic much more difficult and perplexed, 
than it would otherwiſe be; both with reipect to witru- 
ments, and to the voice. This occalioned Mr. Salmon 
to propole a method of reducing all muſic to one c/ef ; 
whereby the ſame writing of any piece of muſic ſhould 
equally ferve to direct the voice, and all initruments, 
which he calls an univer /al charatter. 
The natural and artificial note expteſſed by the ſame let- 
ter, as e and e &, are both {ct on the ſame line or {pace, 
When there is no character of Hat or tharp, at the begin- 
ning with the clef, all the notes are natural: and 1t in 
any partigular place the artihcial note be required, it is 
ſignified by the ſigu of a flat or ſharp, fet on the line a 
ſpace before that note. 
It a tharp or flat be ſet at the beginning in any line or 
ſpace with the c/ef, all the notes on that line or ſpace are 
artificial ones; 1. e. are to be taken a ſemitone higher 
or lower than they would be without ſuch ſign. And 
Q 4 the 
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the ſame affects all their octaves above and below, though 
they be not marked ſo. In the courſe of the ſong, if the 
natural note be ſometimes required, it is fignified by 
this character . 

The marking ot the ſyſtam thus by flats and ſharps, Mr. 
Malcolm calls the gn of the clefs. 

CLEFT, in Grafting. Sec ENGRAFTING. 

CLErTs, or Cracks, in the heels of horſes, are occa- 
foned by hard labour, unwholeſome food, want of exer- 
ciſe, and waſhing them when hot, They are cured by 
cutting off the hair, and anointing with the oil of hemp- 
ſeed, or linfeed, and keeping them clean. 

CLEIDION, in Antiquity, the ſame with clavicula. See 
CLAVICULE. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a muſcle, called by others ſimply M asTo1- 
pus, and by Euſtachius ſeptimus caput moventium. 

CLEMA, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of vine, a twig of which 
was the enfign of a centurion's oſſice. 

CLEMATIS, in Botany. See VirGiN's bower. 

CLEMENT, Confiitutions of. See Apofolical Cons ri r u- 
TIONS. 

CLEMENT, Recognitions of. See RECOGNITIONS, 

CLEMENTINA, a ſpurious work attributed to Clement. 

CLEMENTINE, a term uſed among the Auguſtins, who 


apply it to a perſon, who, after baving been nine years 


a ſuperior, ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private monk, 
under the command of a ſuperior. 

The word has its riſe hence, that pope Clement, by a 
bull probibued any ſuperior among the Auguſtins from 
continuing above nine years in his office. 

C1 EMENTINES, in the Canon Law, are the conſtitutions 
of pope Clement V. and the CaxoNs of the council of 
Vienne. 

CLENCH-1nai/s. See Nails, 

CLEOME, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the ſea- 
holly, or eringo. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CLeomE, finapi/irum ot Tournefort, is a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia filiquoſa clais. The characters are; the flower 
hath a four«leaved empalement, which ſpreads open; 
it hath four petals, which incline upward, and ſpread 
open; the lower being leſs than the other; in the bot- 
tom there are three mellous glands, which are roundiſh, 
and ſeparated by the empalement; it hath 6x or more 
ſtamina, which are incurved, having riſing ſummits 
fixed to their (ide z it hath a ſingle ſtyle, ſupporting an 
oblong germen, which is of the ſame length with the 
ſtamina, and crowned by a thick ſtigma ; the germen 
becomes a long cylindrical pod, having one cell opening 
with two valves, and filled with round ſeeds. 

CLEPSYDRA, a kind of water-clock, or an hour-glaſs 
ſerving to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity 
of water. | 
The word comes from xaemTw, condo, and bIvg, aqua, 
Water. 

Thete have likewiſe been cler made with mercury. 
"The Egyptians, by this machine meaſured the courſe 
of the ſun. 'Tycho Brahe, in modern days, made uſe of 
it to meaſure the motion of the ſtars, &c. and Dudley 
uſed the lame contrivante in making all his maritime ob- 
ſervations. 

The ule of clep/ydre is very ancient : they were probably 
invented in Egypt under the Piolemies; though ſome 
authors aſcribe the invention of them to the Greeks, and 
others to the Romans. Pliny informs us, that Scipio 
Naſica, about 012 hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, 
gave the firſt hint for the conſtruction of them; and 
Pancirollus hz; particularly deſcribed it. According to 
his account, tne ce] ra was a veſſel made of glaſs, with 
a la. all hole in the bottom of it edged with gold: in the 
upper part of this veflel a line was drawn, and marked 
with the twelve hours: the veſſel was filled with water, 
and a cork with a pin fixed in it floated on the ſurface, 


aud pointed to the ürſt hour; and as the water ſunk in | 


the veſlel, by iſſuing out of the ſmall hole, the pin indi- 
cated the other hours in proportion to its decreaſe. 
'Fheir ule was chicfly in the winter; ſun-dials ſerved in 
the ſummer. They had two great defects; the one, 
that the water ran out with a greater or leſs facility, as 
the air was more or lefs denſe : the other, that the water 


ran out more icadily at the beginning, thau towards the 


concluſion. 
M. Amontons has invented a c/ep/ydra free from both 
theſe inconveniencics, and which is taid to have the three 
grand advantages, of ſerving the ordinary purpoſe of 
clocks; of fe:ving in navigation for the diſcovery of the 
longitude z aud of meaſuring the motion of the acteries. 
CiersvokA, co/iruftion of a. To divide any cylindric 
vellel into parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time; 
the tixac wherein the whole, and that wherein any part 
is to be evacuated, being given. 


Suppoſe, v. gr. a cyliudric veilcl, whoſe charge of water 


flows out in twelve hours, were required to be divided 
into parts to be evacuated each hours 1. As the part of 
time 1 is to the whole time 12, ſo is the ſame time 12 
a fourth proportional, 144. 2. Divide the altitude of 
the veſſel into 144 equal parts : here, the upper diviſion 
will fall to the laſt hour: the three next above to the 
laſt part but one ; the five next to the tenth hour, &c. 
Laſtly, the twenty-three laſt to the firſt hour. 
For, ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, &c. and the altitudes, if the 
numeration be in retrograde order from the twelfth hour, 
increaſe in the ſeries — the unequal numbers, t, 3. 5. 
7, 9, &c. the altitudes computed from the twelfth 
hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
&c. Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 144, com- 
prehends all the parts of the altitude of the veſlel to be 
evacuated, But a third proportional to 1 and 12, is the 
ſquare of 12; and conſequently it is the number of equal 
parts into which the altitude is to be divided, to be diſ- 
tributed according to the ſeries of the unequal numbers, 
through the equal intervals of hours. Since, in lieu of 
parts of the fame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal thereto 
may be ſubſtituted ; the altitude of a veſſel emptied in a 
given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another 
veſſel to be emptied in a given time may be found; viz. 
by making the altitudes as the ſquares of the times. 
Hence we ſee the method of conſtructing the ce 
uſed by the ancients. 
The honourable Mr. Charles Hamilton has deſcribed a 
curious c/ep/ydra of a new conſtruction. An open canal 
ee, (fee Tab. Horolopy, fig. 1.) ſupplied with a conſtant 
and equal ſtream by the [yphon d, has at each end, /, f, 
open pipes of exactiy equal bores, which deliver the 
water that runs along the canal c, alternately into the 
veſſel, gi, g 2, in ſuch a quantity as to raiſe the water 
from the mouth of the tautalus t exactly in an hour, 
The canal ec is equally poiſed by the two pipes F1, 72, 
upon a centre ; the ends of the canal e are raiſed al- 
ternately, as the cups 2 = are depreſſed, to which they 
are connected by lines running over the pullies/, J. The 
cups 2 E, are fixed at each end of the balance m, , 
which moves up and down upon its centre V: #1, 22, 
are the edges of two wheels or pullics, moving different 
ways alternately, and fitted to the cylinder 4, * oblique 
tecth both in the cavity of the wheel and upon the cy- 
linder, which, when the wheel n moves one way, that 
is, in the direction of the minute-hand, meet the teeth 
ot the cylinder and carry the cylinder with it z and when 
7 moves the contrary way, ſlip over thoſe of the eylin- 
der, the teeth not meeting, but receding from each 
other. One or other of theſe wheels un continually 
moves vin the ſame direction, with an equable and un- 
interrupted motion. A tine chain goes twice round 
each wheel, haviag at one end a weight 'x, always out 
of water, which equiponderates with y at the other end, 
when kept floating on the ſurface of the watci in the veſ- 
ſel g, which y muſt always be; the two cups 2, z, one 
at cach end of the balance keep it in equilibrio, till one 
of them is forced down by the weight and impulſe of the 
water, which it receives from the tantalus ff i: each of 
theſe cups z, z, has likewiſe a tantalus of its own . 
which empties it after the water has done running from 
g. and leaves the two cups again in equilibrio: 9 is a 
drain to carry off the water. The dial-plate, & c. needs 
no deſcription. The motion of the clep/ydra is effected 
thus: as the end of the canal ee, fixed to the pipe f 1, 
is, in the figure, the loweſt, all the water ſupplicd by the 
ſyphon runs through the pipe / 1, into the veſſel g 1, till 
it runs over the top of the tantalus :; when it immediate- 
ly runs out at / into the cup z, at the end of the balance 
m, and forces it down; the balance moving on its cen- 
tre v. When one ſide of m is brought down, the Rong 
which connects it to f 1, running over the pulley /, 
raiſes the end fs of the canal e, which turns upon its 
centre r, higher than #2; conſequently, all the water 
which runs through the ſyphon d paſſes through / 2 in- 
to 2 till the ſame operation is porn in that veſſel, 
and ſo on alternately. As the height the water riſes in 
gin an hour, viz. from ; tot, is equal to the circumfe- 
rence of u, the float y riſing through that height along 
with the water, lets the weight x act upon the pullcy , 
which carries with it the cylinder 6; ang this, making a 
revolution, cauſes the index & to deſcribe an hour on the 
dial-plate. This revolution is performed by the pulley 
11; the next is performed by n 2, whilſt u 1 goes back, 
as the water in g 1 runs out throngh the tantalus ; for y 
muſt follow the water, as its weight increaſes out of it. 
The axiy e always keeps moving the ſame way; the in- 
dex deſcribes the migutes 3 each tantalus muſt be 
wider than the ſyphon, that the veſſels g g may be emp- 
tied as low as 5, before the water returns to them. See 
drawings of this inſtrument in different poſitions, with 
| a deſcrip- 
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4 deſcription of it in the Phil. Tran. vol. xliv. art. xiv- 
p. 171 ; y F:" 18 
N is alſo uſed for an Hou R-g/a/s of ſand. 
CLEPSYDRA is alſo applied to a chemical veſſel perforated 
in the ſame manner. 
CLERGY, CLErvs, the aſſembly or body of clerks, or 
eccleſiaſtics; in contradiltinction to the LaiTY, Sce 
CLERK. 
In the Romiſh church there are two kinds of clergy : the 
one regular, comprehending all the religious of both 
ſexes : the other ſecular, comprehending all dhe eccleſiaſ- 
tics that do not make the monaitic vows. 
Among the reformed, there are none but ſecular clergy. 
The Roman c/ergy formg a monarchical ſtate, under the 
pope, as its ſupreme head. 8 
The clergy in the firſt century were diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of PRESBY TERS Or BISHOPS; and (ome maintain 
that they were of equal rank and authority. But towards 
the cloſe of the ſecond century, a notion prevailing, that 
the miniſters of che Chriſtian church ſucceeded to the 
character, rights, and privileges of the Jewiſh prieſthood, 
this produced a ſubordination of rank among them, The 
biſhops aſſumed a rank and character ſimilar to thoſe of 
the Jewiſh high-prieſt, the preſbyters repreſented the 
prieſts, and the deacons the levites. This diſtinction 
was ſtill farther promoted towards the end of the third 
century, and a new ſet of ecc'eliaſtical officers was eſta- 
bliſhed, ſuch as ſub-deacons, acolythi, door-keepers, 
readers, exorciſts, &c. 'The powers of the clergy were 
conſiderably extended under the patronage of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, about the cloſe of the fourth century. 
The clergy was anciently divided into three orders; viz. 
prieſts, deacons, and infer:or CLERKS; and each order 
had its chief: the arch-prieit was the head of the firſt 
order, the arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 
the third. 
Under the name of clergy, were alſo formerly compriſed 
all the officers of juſtice; as being ſuppoſed to be men 
of letters. : 
Though the c/zrgy formerly claimed an exemption from 
all ſecular juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris tells us, Wiliam 
the Conqueror ſubjected the biſhops and abbeys who held 
per baroniam, and who, till then, had been exempt from 
all ſecular ſervice: and ordered they ſhould be no longer 
free from mortuary ſervices. To this purpoſe he pre- 
| ſeribe!! arbitrarily what number of ſoldiers every abbey 
and biſhoprick ſhould provide, to ſerve him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors in war, and laid up the regilters of eccleſiaſtical 
ſervitude in his treaſury. 
But, in effect, the clergy were not exempt from all ſecu- 
lar ſervice till hen; as being bound by the laws of king 
Edgar to obey the ſecular magiltrate in ſome things; 
viz. upon an expedition to the wars, and in contributing 
to the building and repairing of bridges, &c. See 
TrINODA necefſitas. : 
The privileges of the Englith clergy, by the ancient ſta- 
tutes, are very conſiderable : their goods are to pay no 
toll in fairs or markets; they are exempt from all othces, 
but their own; from the King's carriages, poſts, &c. 
from appearing at ſheriſfs tourns or frank-pledges ; and 
are not to be fined or amerced, according to their ſpiri- 
tual, but their temporal means. . 
A clergyman acknowledging a ſtatute, his body is not to 
be impriſoned: if he be convicted of a crime, for which 
the benefit of clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be burat in 
the hand. See Benefit of CLERGY. . 
The clergy, by common law, are not to be burdened in 
the general charges with the laity ; nor to be troubled 
or incumbered, unleſs expreſsly named, and charged by 
the ſtatute; for general words do not affect them. Thus, 
if a hundred be ſued for a robbery, the miniſter ſhall not 
contribute; though the words are, gentes demorantes : 
neither are they aſſeſſed to the highway, to the watch, 
&c. But theſe privileges are in a great meaſure lot ; 
the c/ergy being included under general words in later ſta- 
tures : ſo that they are liable to all public charges im- 
poſed by act of parliament, where they are not particu- 
larly excepted. They are not now required to bear tem- 
poral offices, as thoſe of ſheriff, conitable, &c. nor to 
ſerve on juries, nor to appear at tourns and lects, nor 
to ſerve perſonally in wars. Their bodies are not to be 
taken on ſtatutes merchant or ſtaple, &c. nor are they 
liable to any arreſt by capias ; but a writ ſhould be ad- 
drefied to the biſhop, compelling them to appear: ne- 
vertheleſs, when execution is obtained, a ſequeſtration 
of the profits of their beneſices may be had. Cle gymen 
are not liable to be arreſted in the church or chucgh-yard, 
while attending on divine ſctvicc; and he that beats a 
clergyman, may be obliged to do penance in the ipiritual 
court. See BATTERY. 
The revenues of the cler gy were anciently more conſider- 
able than at preſent : Ktbclwolph, in 855, gave them' 
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the tythe of all goods, and the tenth of all the lands ir 
England ; free ſrom all ſecular ſervices, taxes, &c. 

The charter whereby this was given them, was con- 
firmed by ſeveral of his ſucceſlors; Edmund, Edgar, 
Ethelred, Alfred, and William the Conqueror; the laſt 
of whom, finding the biſhopricks fo rich, erected them all 
into baronies; each barony containing thirteen knights 
fees, at leaſt, But ſince the Reformation, the biſhop- 
ricks are much impaired. See BisHoep, 

The revenues of the inferior clergy, in the general, are 
ſmall; a third part of the beſt benefices being anciently, 
by the pope's grant, appropriated to monaſteries ; upon 
the diſſolution whereof they became lay- fees. 

Indeed, an addition was made, 2 Annz; the whole te- 
venue of FIRST-FRU1TS and tenths being then granted, 
to raiſe a fund for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor c/crgy : purſuant to which, a corporation was 
formed, by the name of the goveruots of the bounty of 
queen Anne, for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy; to whom the ſaid revenues were 
conveyed in truſt, &c. Sec AUGMENTAT10N. 


CLERGY, articles of the. Sce ARTICLES. 
CLERGY, } of the. 
CLERGY, 


Sce ProcToORs. 

rivilegium Clericale, or Benefit of Clergy, denotes 

an ancient privilege of the church, conſiſling in this, 

that places conſecrated to religious duties were exempted 

from criminal arreits, whence proceeded SANCTUARIES; 

and that the perſons of c/ergymen were exempted from 

criminal proceſs before the ſecular judges in particular 

caſes. This, at firſt, was an indulgence granted by the 

civil government, but it was afterwards claimed as an in- 

herent, indefeafible, and jure divino tight: and the clergy 
endeavoured to extend the exemption not only to almolt 

all kinds of crimes, but to a variety of perſons, beſides 

thoſe who were properly of their own order. In Eng- 
land, though this privilege was allowed in ſome capital 

caſes, it was not univerſally admitted. The method of 
granting it was ſettled in the reign of Henry VI. which 

required, that the priſoner ſhould firſt be arraigned, and 

then claim his benefit of clergy, by way of deciinatory 

plea, or, after conviction, by way of arreſt of judgment 

which latter mode is moſt uſually practiſed. 'Lhis pri- 
vilege was originally confined to thoſe who had the ha- 
bitum & tonſuram clericalem : but in proceſs of time every 
one was accounted a clerk, and admitted to this benefit, 
who could read; fo that, after the invention of printing, 
and the diſſemination of learning, this became a very 
comprehenſive teſt, including !aymen as well as divines; 
and, therefore, the ftat. 4 Ties. VII. cap. 13. diſtin- 


guiſhes between Jay-ſcholars, and clerks in holy-orders; 


and directs that the former ſhould not claim this privi- 
lege more than once, and, in order to their being aſter- 
wards known, that they ſhould be burnt with a hot iron 
in the brawn of the left thumb. This diſtinction was 
abolithed by 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. and 32 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 3. but was virtually reſtored by 1 Ed. VI. cap. 12. 
in conſepuence of which itatute peers of the realm, and 
lords of parliament, were entitled to an equal privilege 
with the c/ergy, for the firſt offence, though they could 
not read, and for all offences c/ergyable to com monets, 
and ſome others therein ſpecified. When thoſe, ad- 
mitted to the privilege of their clergy, were thus diſ- 
charged from the ſentence of the law m the king's courts, 
they were delivered over to the ordinary for canonical 
PURGATION., But by tat. 18 Eliz. cap. 7. all ſuch 
perſons, inſtead of being committed to the ordinary, are 
delivered out of priſon, provided the judge does not 
think fit to continue them in goal for a limited time, not 
excceding a year. 

Some alterations were made in the law reſpecting rhis 
privilege, by 21 Jac, I. cap. 16. and by 3 and 4 W. 
and M. cap. 9. and 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 24. in 
contequence of which all women, all peers, and all com- 
moners who could read, were diſcharged in ciergyable 
felonies ; abſolutely, if clerks in orders; and for the brit 
offence, upon burning in the hand, if lay, all how- 
ever, except peers, liable to impriſonment, as before 
mentioned; and thoſe who could not read, if under the 
degree of peerage, were hanged. By 5 Aune, cap. 6. the 
benefit of clergy was indiſcriminately granted to all who 
had a right to aſk it, without the condition of reading. 
Again, by 4 Geo. I. cap. 11. and 6 Geo, I. cap. 23. it 
is enacted, that where any perſons thall be convicted of 
larceny, either grand or petit, and ſhall be entitled to 
the benefit of clergy, or liable ouly to the penalties of braud- 
ing or whipping, the court in their diſcretion may direct 
ſuch offenders, inſtead of burning or whipping, to be 
tranſported to America for ſeven years; and if they te- 
turn within that time, it ſhall be felony <wwithour benefit 
of clergy. 
It appears, from the above account, that the perſons to 
whom this privilege now extends, are clerks in orders, 

without 
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without branding or tranſportation; lords of parliament 
and peers of the realm, for the firſt offence ; and all 
commoners, not in orders, whether male or female, 
for clergyable felonies, upon being burnt in the hand, or 
impriſoned at the diſcretion of the judge; and in caſe of 
larceny, on being tranſported for ſeven years, or ſuffer- 
ing the puniſhment more lately ſubſtituted in the room 
of tranſportation. 

This privilege is allowed only in petit treaſon and fe- 
lonies; though not in all felonies, as lying in wait on 
the highway, deſtroying and ravaging the country, aud 
ARSON. Petit treaſon, and other acts of felony, be- 
ſides theſe, are excluded by particular acts of parliament 3 
the operation of which reſtores the law to the ſame ri- 
gour of capital puniſhment in the firſt offence, which it 
exerted before the privilege was allowed, and which it 
ſtill exerts on a ſecond offence in almoſt all kinds of fe- 
lonies, unleſs committed by clerks in actual orders. By 
the marine law, declared in (tat. 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 15+ 
the benefit of clergy is not allowed in any caſe whatever. 
Thoſe who are entitled to claim this privilege, are for 
ever diſcharged of all f&onies, committed before convic- 
tion, within its extent; and reſtored to all capacities 
and credits, and the poſſeſſion of their lands, as if they 
had never been convicted. But by conviction they 
forfeit all their goods to the king, which are not after- 
wards reſtored, and are ſubject to all the diſabilities of 
felons, till they have received either the judgment of the 
law or a pardon. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 358, &c. 

CLERICAL Crown. Sec CROWN. | 

CLERICAL Title See Tirtk. 

CLERICI ve gantur in officia See Quo Clerice. 

Nen re/identia pro CLEMICIs Rg. See Nox refiden- 
tia. 

CLEKk1co admittendo, a writ directed to the biſhop, for the 
admitting a clerk to a benefice upon a ne admittas tried, 
and found for the party who procured the writ. 

Cr NI apts per flatutum mercatorum, is a writ ſor the de- 
livery of a clerk out of priſon, who is imprifoned upon 
the breach of ſtatute-merchant. 

C1.Erico comvifto commil]e gaole in defectu erdinarii delthe- 
rando, is a writ for the delivery ot a clerk to his ordi- 
nary, that was formerly convicted of felony ; by reaton 
his ordinary did not challenge him according to the pri— 
vilege of cleiks. | 

CLE « 1co intra /ucrosordinesconſlitutononeligends in officium, 
is a writ dicected to the batlitfs, &c. that have thrult a 
bailiwick or beadleſhip upon one in holy orders; charg- 
ing them to releaſe him, : : 

CLERK, CLExicus, a word formerly uſed to ſignify a 
learned man, or man of letters. 

The word comes trom nne, uſed for clergy, but more 
properly ſigniſying Jet, or heritage, becauſe the lot and 
portion of cler or eccleſiaſtics is to ſerve God. Ac- 
cordingly, clerus was at firlt uſed to ſignify thoſe who 
had a particular attachment to the ſervice of God. The 
origin of the expreſſion is derived from the old Teſta- 
ment, where the tribe of Levi is called the lot, Heritage, 
x>ng253 avd God is reciprocally called their portion; be- 
cauſe the tribe was conſecrated to the ſervice of God, 
and lived on the offerings made to God, without any 
other ſettled proviſion, as the reſt had. 
Thus, Palquier obſerves, the officers of the counts (co- 
mites) were ancieutly created under the title of cleris of 
uccampts; and ſectetaties of ſtate were called clerks of the 
feerets, So Clericus domini regts, in the time of Edward 
I. was rendered in Englith, the king's ſecretary, or clerk of 
his council, 
'The term was applied indiſferentiy to all who made any 
profetlivn of lcalning; or who knew how to manage 
the pen: though, originally, it was appropriated to eccle- 
ſiaſlics. 

As the nobility and gentry were uſually brought up to 
the exerciſe of arms; there were none but the clergy 
left to cultivate the ſciences :; hence, as the clergy alone 
made any priotcſhon of letters, a very learned man came 
to he called a great clerk, and a ſtupid ignorant man, a 
bad clerk. 

zontard, in his old language, uſes the word femininely, 
ler ge, for a learned woman, “ Mais trop plus eft d 
% cyaindre une fem clergeſſe.” : 

CLERK (in general) is ulcd for all thoſe of the eceleſiaſti— 

cal ſlate, who are in holy orders, of any degree, or 
kind; from the de-con to the prelate, : 
Yet, in its utmoll latitude, the word clerk alſo includes 
CHANTURS, ACOLY THI, EXORCLISTEA, and OSTIARI. 
The canons cxcommunicate all thoſe who lay hands on 
a clerk. A council held in Africa prohibited the appoint- 
ing any cr 19 be a tutor, guardian, or curator, by teſta— 
ment. he council of Elvira enjoins continence on all 
clirks, biſkops, prieſts, or deacons, on pain of being 
{tripped of theic clericaturc. | 
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CLERK, acephalous, in the ſixth century, was a name piven 
to thole cer who ſeparated from the biſhop, and choſe 
not to live any longer in community with him; in con- 
tradiſtinction to | 

CLERKs canmic, who continued to live with the biſhop, 
according to the canons. 

CLERK, in the way of trade and buſineſs, is one who ex- 
erciſes any function with the pen. 

CLERK is alſo a title given to ſeveral officers of this kind in 
the royal palace, the courts of juſtice, revenue, army, 
navy, &. The principal of theſe are as follow. 

CLERK of the As, is an officer of the navy, who receives 
and enters the commiſſions and warrants of the lord ad- 
miral; and repiſters the acts and ordinances of the com- 
miſſioners of the navy. 

CLERK of Afidavits, in the court of chancery, an officer 
who files all affidavits made uſe of in court. 

CLERK of Aſſiſe, is he that writeth all things judicially done 
by the juitices of aſſiſe, in their circuits. 

CLERK of the Bails, an officer belonging to the court of 
king's bench. Stat, 22 and 23 Car. II. He files the 
bail- pieces taken in that court, and attends for that 
purpoſc. 

CLERK of the Check, See Ci Eck. 

CLERK 9f the C'/:/ct, is a divine, otherwiſe called confefſor to 
his maj-/ty;, whole olſice is to attend at the king's right 
hand during divine ſervice, to reſolve all doubts con- 
cerning ſpiritual matters, to wait on the king in his pti- 
vate oratory, &c. 

CLERK of the Crown, or Crown-Office, in the king's bench 
court, an ofhcer whoſe buſineſs is to read, frame, and 
record all indictments againſt traitors, felons, and other 
offenders there, arraigned upon any public crime, 

CLERK 9 the Crown, in chancery, is an officer, who, by him- 
ſelf, or deputy, is continually to attend the lord-chan- 
cellor, or lord-keeper, for ipecial matters of ſtate, by 
commiſſion, or the like, either immediately from bis 
majeſty, or by order of his council; as well ordinary as 
extraordinary. All general pardons, upon grants of 
them at the king's coronation, or in parliament; the 
writs of parlament, with che names of the knights, ci- 
tizens, and burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his office : 
beſides which, he has the making of ſpecial pardons, and 
writs of execution upon bonds of itatute ſtaple ſor- 
feited, 

CLenEK of the Declarations, an officer in the court of kino's 
bench that files all declarations in caufes there depend- 
ing, after they are engrofſed. 

CLEKK of the Deliveries, is an officer in the tower, who 
takes indentures for all ftores iſſued thence. 

CLERK gf the Errors, in the court of common pleas, tran- 
leribes, and certifies into the king's bench, the tenor of 
the records of the cauſe, or action, upon which the writ 

of error, made by the curſitor, is brought there, to be 
determined, 

CLERK of the Errors, in the king's bench, tranſcribes and 
certihes the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into 
the exchequer ; if the cauſe, or action, is by bill. 

CLERK f the Errors, in the exchequer, tranſcribes the re— 
cords certified thither out of the King's bench; and pre- 
pares them for judgment in the court of exchequer, to 
be given by the juſtices of the common-pleas, and ba- 
rons, there. 

CLERK of the Eſſoins, in the court of common pleas, keeps 
the efloin-roll, or enters effoins. He alſo provides parch- 
ment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number on them; 
delivers out all the rolls to every officer, and receives 
them again when written. See EsS10N, 

CLERK of the E/ireats, belongs to the exchequer; and, every 
term, receives the eſtreats out of the lord-treafurer's te- 
membrancer's office, and writeth them out to be levied: 
for the king. He allo maketh ſchedules of ſuch ſums 
eſtteated as are to be diſcharged. See ESTREAT. 

CLERKS of the CGreen-Cloch. See GREEN-CLoTH, 
| CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an officer in chan- 
cery, whoſe buſineſs is to receive all money due to the 
king for the ſeals of chaiters, patents, commiſſions, and 
writs : as alfo fees due to the officers for enrolling and 
examining the fame. He is obliged to attend on the 
lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, daily, in term-time ; and 
at all times of ſealing, 


| CLERK Comptroller of the King's Houſe, an officer of the 


court, who has place and feat in the compting-houſe z 
with authority to allow or diſallow the charges and de- 
mands of purſuivants, and meflengers of the green-cloth, 
purveyors, &c. He has alſo the overſight of all defaults 
and miſcarriages of inferior officers; and fits in the 
compting-houſe with the ſuperior officers, viz. the lord- 
ſteward, treaſurer, comptr6ller, and cofferer, for cor- 

recting and redreſſing things out of order. 
CLERK of the Inrollments of Fines and Recoveries, in the court 
| of common pleas, is an othcer under the diree elder b 
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of that court, and removeable at their. pleaſure, who in- 
rols all fines and recoveries, and returus writs of entry, 
c. Sce INROLLMENT. 

CLERK of the Furics, or curata writs, is an officer belonging 
to the court of common-pleas, who makes out the writs 
called habeas corprs, and diftringas, for the appearance of 
juries, either in court or at the alſizes ; after the panel 
is returned upon the venire facias. See JURY, 

Citrk of the Market, is an officer of the king's houſe, 
whoſe duty is to take charge of the king's meaſure, and 
to keep ſtandards of them, that is, examples of all the 
meaſures that ought to be uſed through the land. 

CLEerK MMar/hal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer 
who attends the marſhal in his court, and records all his 
proceedings. See MARSHAL. 

CLerk of the Nichils, or Nihils, is an officer in the exche- 
quer, who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are xic hilled 
by the ſheriffs upon their eſtreats of green-wax; and de- 
livers the ſame into the lord treaſuter's remembrancet's 
office, to have execution done upon them for the king. 
See Nin. 

CreRKk of the Ordnance, is an officer in the Tower, who 
regiſters all orders relating to the king's ordnance. Sce 
ORDNANCE. ; 

CLERK of the Outlawr ies, is an officer belonging to the court 
of common-pleas ; being a deputy to the king's attorney- 
general, for making out the writs of capias utiagatum, af- 
ter outlawry; and the king's attorney's name as to every 
one of thoſe writs, | 

CLERK of the Paper-Ofjice, is an officer of the king's bench, 
who makes up the paper- books of ſpecial pleadings and 
demurrers in that court. 

Curxk of the Papers, an officer in the court of common- 
pleas, who keeps the papers of the warden of the Fleet, 
enters commitments and diſcharges of pritoners, deli— 
vers out day rules, &c. 

CLERK of the Parcels, an officer of the exchequer. See 
PARCEL - Makers. 

C1.ERK of a pari/h. See Parisn Clerk. 

CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things 
done in Parliament; and engrofles them fairly into parch- 
tent rolls, for the better preſervation of them to polte- 
rity. Of theſe there are two: one of the houſe of lords, 

and the other of the houſe of commons. 

Cr.ErK of the Patents, or letters patent under the great ſeal, 
See PATENT. 

Cr eRK of the Peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeſſion of 
the peace, whoſe duty is at the ſcion to read the indict- 
ments, to inrol the acts, and draw the proceſſes; to in- 
rol proclamatiens of rates for ſervants wages; to inrol 
the diſcharge of apprentices; to keep the counterpart of 
the indenture of armour, &c. Allo to certify in the 
king's bench tranſcripts of indictments, outlawries, at- 
tainders, and convictions, had before the juſtices of the 
peace within the time limited by ſtatute, He is ap- 
pointed by the cu/tos rotulorum of the county, and liable 
to be diſcharged for miſdemeanour by the juſtices of 
peace in quarter ſeſſions. f 

CLEKkK of the Pells, belongs to the exchequer : his buſineſs 
is, to enter the tellers bill into a parchment roll, called 
pellis receptorum ; and alſo to make another roll of pay- 
ment; called pellis cituum, wherein he ſets down by 
what warrant the money was paid, 22 and 23 Car. II. 

CLERK of the Petty Bag, is an officer in chancery, whereof 
there are three ; the maſter of the rolls being their chief. 
Their office is to record the return of all inquiſitions out 
of every county, all liveries granted in the court of wards, 
all oſter les mains; to al. þ all patents of cuſtomers, 
gavgers, comptrollers, and aulnagers z conye d'elires for 
the creations of biſhops; ſummonſes of the nobility, 
clergy, and burgefles, of parliament ; commillions di- 
rected to the knights and others, of every ſhire, for raiſ- 
ing of ſubſidies ; writs for nomination of collectors for 
the fiftcenths ; and all traverſes upon any oflice, bill, or 
otherwiſe; and to receive the money due to the king for 
the ſame. See PETTyY-Bag. 

CI ERK of the Pipe, belongs to the exchequer. See PiyE- 
Office. | : 

CLERK of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequer, in whole 
othce the officers of the court, upon ſpecial privilege be- 
longing to them, ought to ſue, and be ſued, upon any 
action. | 

CLERKS the Privy- Seal, are four officers who attend the 

lord-kecpet of the privy-feal, or, if there be none ſuch, 
the principal ſecretary of ſtate; and write, or make out, 
all things ſent by warrant from the ſignet to the privy- 
ſeal, and to be paſſed to the great ſeal : as allo to make 
out privy-ſeals upon any ſpecial occalion of the king's 
affairs; as for loan of money, or the like. 

CLERK of the Rolls, in Chancery, an officer who ſearches 
for, and copies deeds, oflices, &c. | 

CLEAN of the Rules, in the court of king's bench, an ef- 
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ficer who draws up and enters all the ru and orders 
made in court, and gives rules of courſe in divers writs. 
CLERK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the com- 
miſſioners of the ſewers, who writes down all things 
they do by virtue of their commiſſion, and the authority 
given them by 13 El. cap. q. 
CLERK: of Ship, is an officer appointed to take care that 
nothing be ſquandered or ſpent needleſly. 
He is obliged to keep a regiſter, or journal, containing 
an exact inventory ot every ching in the loading of the 
vellel ; as the rigging, apparel, arms, proviſions, muni— 
tion, merchandizes; as alſo the names of the paſſengers, 
if there be any; the freight agreed ou; a liſt of the 
crew, their age, quality, wages; the bargains, purchaſes, 
ſales, or exchanges the ſhip makes from its departure; 
the conſumption of proviſion z and, in ſhort, every thing 
relating to the expence of the voyage. Ile allo regiſters 
the contultations of the captains, pilots, &c. He allo 
does the office of a regiſter in all criminal proces ; and 
of a notary, to make and keep the wilis of thoſe who 
die in the voyage; takes inventories of their effects, &c. 
The ce is not allowed to quit the veſſel during the voy- 
age, on forfeiture of all bis wages, &c. In ſmall vei- 
ſels, the maſter, or pilot, docs the office of c/erÞ. 
CL*RK of the Sirnet, is an officer continually attending on 
the king's principal ſecretary ; who has cuſtody of the 
privy-lignet, as well for ſealing the king's private letters. 
as for ſuch grants as paſs his majeſty's hands by bills 
ſigned. Of theſe there are four, who attend in their 
turn, and have their diet at the ſecretary's table. 
CLERK of the King's Silver, is an officer belonging to the 
common-pleas z to whom every line is brought, after it 
has been with the cet brevinm z and by whom the ef- 
fect of the writ of covenant is entered into a paper-book ; 
and according to that note, all the fines of that term are 


_ recorded in the rolls of the court, See QUEEN 
old. 


| CLERK of the Superſedeas, is an officer in the court of com- 


mon-pleas, who makes out writs of /uper/edeas (upon the 

detendants appearing to the exigent on an outlawry) 

whereby the ſheriff is forbid to return the exigent. 

Ci tKkK of the Treaſury, an officer of the common-pleas who 
has charge of the records of the nift prius, the tees due 
for all ſearches, and the certifying of all records into the 
king's bench, when a writ of error is brought. He alſo 
makes out all writs of /#per/edeas de non moleftanda, which 
are gramed for the detendacts while the writ of error is 
depending; and all exemplilications of records, being in 
the trealury. 

CLERK of the King's great [Tardrobe, keeps an account or 
ineentory, in writing, of all things belonging to the 
king's wardrobe. See WARDROBE. | 

CLERK / the [Warrants, is an othcer belonging to the 
court of common-pleas, who enters all warrants of at- 
torney for plaintiff and defendant; and inrols all deeds 
of indentures of bargain and ſale, which are ackuow- 
ledged in the court, or before any judges out of the court; 
and it is his ofhice to eitreat into the exchequer all iſſues, 
fines, and amerciaments, which grow due to the king in 
that court, for which he has a ſtanding ſee or allowance. 

CLERKS, mi/priſion cf, See MiSPR1SION, 

CLERK, iding. See RiDiNG. 

CLERKS, ix. See Six. ; 

CLERKS, Apoſtolic, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, See Jesu- 
ATES. 

CLERKS, Regular, a general denomination, comprehend- 
ing ſeveral ditlinct religious orders, and aſſumed to de- 
note a reformation attempted to be introduced among 
them, See THEATINS and FaTHERSs, 

CLERKS, Regular, of the Company of Jeſus. See JESUITS. 

CLERKS, Regular, of St. Aaicul, See FATHERS of Sa- 
maſqua. 

CLERKS, Regular, of St. Paul. See BARN ABIT fs. 

CLERMONY Manuſcript, is a copy of St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
found in the monaltery of Clermont in France, and uſed 
by Beza, together with the Cambridge MS. in prepar- 
ing his edition of the New Teſtament. This copy is in 
the octavo form, and is written on fine vellum in Greek 
and Latin, with ſome mutilations. Beza ſuppoſes that 
it is of equal antiquity with the Cambridge copy ; but 
both were probably written by a Latin ſcribe in a later 
period than he alligis to them. The various readings, 
of this MS. were communicated to archbiſhup Uſher, 
and they are preſerved by Walton. The MS. itſelf was 
in the potieſhon of Morinus ; and aſter his death depo- 
fited among the MS. copies of the Royal Library at Pa- 
ris, NY 2245. See the references under CAMBRIDGE 


CLERODENDRUM, in Berany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the d:4ynamia angio/permia claſs, the charactets 
of which are theſe: the calyx is bell-ſhaped, and divided 
iuto hve ſegments; the tube of the corolla is flender and 


10 A long, 
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long, and its limb divided into five equal ſegments, The 1 
flamina are very lobg, and the fruit is a Gngle-ſceded 


berry. 

CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination performed by the 
throwing of dice, or little bones; and oblerving the 
points, or marks, turned up. 

The word comes from xaypos, lot, and pyarreza, divina- 
tion. 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated 
oracle of Hercules ; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, 
after praying to the idol, threw four dies, the points 
whereof being well ſcanned by the prieſt, he was ſup- 
poſed to draw an anſwer from them. 

Something of this kind ſeems to have been practiſed 
with regard to Jonah. See Jonah, i. 7. 

CLEROTI, among the Athenians, a kind of public atbi- 

trators. Sce Dix TETx. 

CLETHRA, in Botany, Gronov. Fl. Virg. 43. a genus of 
the decandria monogynia claſs. ' Its charaQers are theſe : 
the flower hath five oblong petals, and ten ſtamina, which 
wie as long as the petals. In the center is fituated a 
roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
capſule encloſed by the empalement, having three cells, 
which are ſull of angular ſeeds. We know but one ſpe- 
cies of this genus of ſhrubs, which is a native of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. 
it is hardy enough to bear the open air of England: and 
is one of the moſt beautiful ſhrubs at its flowering ſea— 
ion. 
Gtuation. 

CLETHRITES aps, a name given by the ancients to ſuch 
pieces of ſollile wood as ſhewed a grain reſembling that 
of the wood of the alder. ot 

CLEW of the ſail of a ſhip, is the lower corner of it which 
reaches down to that earing where the tackles and theets 
are faſtened z ſo that when a fail is made goring, or 
ſloping by degrees, the is ſaid to have a preat clew - and 
a ſhip is ſaid to have a great clew, when ſhe has a very long 
yard, and fo has much canvas in her fails. 

CLtw-garnect, in Ship-Building, a rope faltened to the c/ew 
of the ſail, and from thence running in a block ſeized to 
the middle of the main and fore-yard. 
up the clcww of the fail clole to the middle of the yard, 
in order to its being futled. 

CLEw-l:ixe-is the fame to the top-ſails, top-gellant-ſails, 
and ſprit-ſails, that the cler. tis tothe min- Hail aud 
fore-ſail, and has the very lame ute. tn a gult of wind, 
Ahen 2 18 be taken tis they nt hate home 
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CLIDONAINCY, from g, a key, and Uavreia, A A:UVing- 
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tion, a ſpecies of divination pertormed by means of keys, 
Sce DATYLIOMANCY. 

CLIENT, CLiitxs, among the Romans, a citizen who put 
himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who in 
that relation was called his patron, patronus. 

T he patron aſſiſted his client with his protection, intereſt, 
and eſtate; and the client gave his vote for his patron, 
when he fought any, office for himſelf, or his ſriends. 
Clients owed teſpect to their patrons, as theſe recipro- 
cally owed them their protection, 

This right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to 


unite the rich and poor together, in ſuch manner, as that 


one might live without contempt, and the other without 
envy. But the condition of a client, in courſe of time, 
became little elite but a moderate kind of flaverv. 

By dvgrees, the cuſlom extended itſelf beyond Rome; 
and hot only families, but cities, and entire provinces, 
even out of Italy, followed the example. Thus Sicily, 
v. gr. put itlelf under the clientela, or protection of 
Marcellus. 

Lazius and Budaus refer the origin of ſieſs, and tenures, 
to the patrons and clicuts of ancient Rome: but the dit- 
fereace is pretty conliderable between the relation of vaſ- 
{als and their lords, and that of clients and their patron:, 
See VASSAL. | 

"Phe clients, belide the reſpect they bore their patrons, and 
the vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all 
affairs; and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſhould be 
taken priſoners iu war, in Cale they were not able to do 
it of themſelves. 

CLIENT is now uſed for a party in a law-ſujt, who has turned 
over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or ſoli- 
citor. 

CLIFFORTIA, in Botany, a genus of the dioccia palyandria 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male and female 
flowers in different plants; the male flowers have a 
ſpreading empalement, compoſed of three ſmall oval 
concave leaves, but no petals, with a great number ef 


kairy Ramina, The female flowers have a permanent 


empalement, compoſed of three leaves ſitting upon the 


sexmen: iheſc hae uo petals; but the gblong germen, 
; * N 


It thrives beſt in moilt land, and in a ſheltered 


| 


Its uſe it to halc | 


which is ſitvated below the empalement, ſupports two 
long, ſlender, feathered ſtyles, The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong taper capſule, with two cells, crowned 


by the empilement, including one narrow taper ſeed, 
There are three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good 


ope. | 

LI. in the Manege, a deficiency in the new, ſoft, and 
rough uneven hoot that grows in horſes feet, upon the 
hoof caſt. | | 
It is alſo called chink, crack, or chop, and by the French 
avalure. See CLEFT, 

CLirTs, in timber. Sec Timers. | ; 

CLIMACIDES, among the Greeks, were women ſervants 
who aſliſted their miſtrefſes to get on horſeback, by ſerv- 
ing as ſteps for them to aſcend by. 

CLIMACTERIC, Annus CLIMACTER1ICUS, a critical year, 
or period, in a man's age, wherein, according to aſtro. 
logers, there 1s ſome very notable alteration to happen in 
the body; and a perſon is expoſed to great danger of death. 
The word comes from x>yantyp, Or xNuaxTthpixeg, Of 
Af, xauaxc, ſcala ; q. d. by a ſcale, or ladder. 

The firſt c/imatteric is according to ſome, the ſeventh 
year of a man's life ; the reit are multiples of the firſt, 
as 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; which two laſt are 
called the grand climadterics, and the dangers here are ſup- 
poſed more imminent, 

The opinion has a great des] of antiquity on its fide. 
Avlus Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans ; 
who might probably receive it from Pythagoras, whoſe 
philoſophy turned much on numbers; and who imagine 
an extraordinary virtue in the number 7. 

Marc. Ficinus gives us the {oundation of the opinion: he 
tells us, there is a year ailigned for each planet to tule 
over the body of man, each in his turn: now Saturn bep 
ing the molt maleſicent player of all, every ſeventh year, 
which falls to his lot, becomes very dangerous; eſpecis 
ally thoſe of 63 and 84, when the perſon is alrgady ad- 
varced in years. 

Pome hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year 
an ctubliſhed climaderic 4 but others only allow the title 
to thoſe produced by the multiplication of the elimacteri- 
val tpace by an odd number, 3, 5, 7, 9, Ke. Otherg 
obſerve every ninth year as a climacteric. 

Hevelius has a volume under the title of Annus Climac- 
tericus, de{cribing the loſs be ſuſtained in the burning of 
his obſervazory, &c. which it ſeems happened in his firth 
grand climatterice . 
guctomas lays, Auguſtus congratulated his nephew upon 
his having patied his firlt graud climatteric, whereof he 
was very apprehenhve. 

Some pretend that the climacleric years are alſo ſatal to 
political bodies; which perhaps may be granted, when 
it is proved that they are ſo to natural ones. 
Authors on this ſubject, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, 
Aulus Gellius, among the apcients; Argol, Magirus, 
and Salmaſius, among the moderns. And St. Augullite, 
St. Ambroſe, Beda, and Boetius, countenance the opi- 
nion. 

CLIMAT ARCH, Knuzragxa', were governors of pro- 
vinces to the Greek emperors. | 

CLIMATE, CLiima, or Citing, in Geography, a part of 
the ſurface of the earth, bounded by two circles parallel 
to the equator, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longeſt 
day in the parallel near the pole, exceeds the longeſt day 
in that next the equator by ſome certain ſpace z viz. half 
an hour, 
Ihe word comes from x>:ua, incliinamentum, an 1t6(inas 
tion; becaule the difference of climates ariſes from the 
different inclination or obliquity of the ſphere. 

CLIMATE, the beginning of the, is the parallel cicele wherein 
the day a the ihorteſt. 

CLIMATE, the end of the, is that wherein the day is the 
longeſt. The c/:mates therefore are reckoned from the 
equator to the pole; and are fo many bands, or zones, 
terminated by lines parallel to the equator: though, in 
ſtrictneſs, there are ſeveral climates in the breadth of one 
zone. 

Each climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in that 
the longeit day in {ſummer is longer or ſhorter by half an 
hour in the one place thau in the other. 
As the climates commence from the equator, the ficſt c::- 
mate, at its beginning, has its longeſt day preciſety welve 
hours long; at its end, twelve hours and an half: the 
ſecond, which begins where the firſt ends, viz. at twelve 
hours and an halt, ends at thirteen hours; and ſo of the 
rell, as far as the polar circles, where thoſe, which this 
geographers call hour-climates tExminate, and month cdi 
mates COMmence. 
As an hour-climate is a ſpace compriſed between two pa- 
rallels of the equator, in the firſt of which, the longe(s 
day exceeds that in the latter by half an hour; ſo the 
month climate is a ſpace terminated between two circles 

2 | | parallel 
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parallel to the polar circles, whoſe longeſt day is longer 
or ſhorter than that of its contiguous one by a month, or 
thirty days. | 

The ancients, who confined the c/imates to what they ima- 
gined the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of 
ſeven. The middle of the firſt they made to paſs through 
Meroe ; the ſecond through Siznna g the third through 
Alexandria; the fourth through Rhodes; the fifth 
through Rome; the ſixth through Pontus; and the ſe— 
venth throngh the mouth of the Boryſthenes. To theſe 
were added two other c/zmates: the eighth paſſing through. 
the Riphzan mountains, and the ninth through Panais. 
The moderns, who have ſailed farther toward the poles, 
make thirty c/zmates on each fide; and in regard. the ob- 
liquity of the ſphere makes a little difference in the 
length of the longeſt day ; inſtead of half an hour, ſome 
of them only make the difference of c/tmates a quarter. 


In fixing the climates, there ordinarily is no regard had to 
the reſtaction. 

Vulgarly, the term climate is beſtowed on any country 
or region differing from another, either in reſpect of the 
ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the manners of 
the inhabitants z without any regard to the length of the 
longeſt day. | 

Monteſquicu, in his Spirit of Laws, examines the in- 
fluence of different climates on the manners, characters, 
and laws of nations. See vol. i, book xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. 
Abulteda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind 
of climates by the term real climates; and the latter by that 
of apparent climates. 

Varenius gives us a table of thirty c//mates 3 but without 
any regard tothe refrattion. Ricciolas furniſhes a more 


accurate one, wherein the reftections are allowed for : 
an abſtract of which follows. 


A Table of CLIMaTEs. 
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Cr1MATE for plants, See TEMPERATURE, 

CLIMAX, or gradation, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
diſcourſe aſcends, as it were by degrees. Such is that 
of Cicero to Catiline : N agis, nihil moliris, nibil cogi- 
tas; quod ego non audiam, quod etiam non videam, planeque 
fentiam : thou doſt nothing, moveſt nothing, thinteſt no- 
thing; but 1 hear it, nay {ce it, and perfettly underſtand it. 
Thus, the ſame Cicero to Atticus: Si dormis, expergi/- 
cere; fi fas, ingredere ;; ff ingrederis, curre ; i curris, ad- 
vola, See ANTICLIMAX. 
' CLIMBER, in Botany. See ViRGIN's Bower. 
CLIMIA of the Arabs. See KLimia. 

CLIMING Fumitory, in Botany. See FumMiTORY, and 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part 2. p. 841+ 
CLINCH of a cable, is that part of it which is bent about 
the ring of the anchor, and then ſeized or made faſt. 
CLixcn-bo/ts, in a ſhip, are ſuch as are c/inched with a ri- 
vetting hammer at thoſe ends which come through, 
CLINCHER-work, in Sea Language, the diſpoſition of the 
planks in the fide of any veſſel, by which the lower edge 
of every plank overlays the next under it, like the ſlates on 
the top of a houſe. 
CLINCHING, in Sea Language, a kind of flight calking 


uſed about the ports, on a ptolpect of foul weather: it is 


done by driving a little oakum into their ſeams, that the 
water may not come in at them. 


CLINIC, CLrnicus, a term app 


tiſm on their death- bed. 

The word xx:viz%; is formed from «yi, a bed. 

It was the doctrine of many of the fathers, that baptiſm 
abſolutely waſhed away all previous ſins, and that there 
was no atonement for fins comitted after baptiſm. On 
this account many deferred that ſacrament till they were 
arrived at the lat ſtage of life, and were pretty fafe 
from the danger of finning any more; and ſuch were 
called clinici. go 

Magnus, in the third century, made a doubt whether or 
no clinics were truly baptized, in regard the ceremony 
was only performed by aſperſion, initead of immerſion : 
he conſulted St. Chryſoſtom on the point, who replied to 
him, that the ſacrament does not wach away fin after 


the manner of a corporal bath; aud ſhews from ſcripture | 


that aſperſion is ſufficient. See BayTIsSM. 

CLinic is alſo uſed, in Antiquity, for a patient, or perſon 
merely ſick, even without keeping his bed; as appears 
from the life of Charlemagne, in Caniſius. 

CLinicus is alſo uſed for a phylician : becauſe phyſicians 
are much converſant about the beds of the ſick. 


It was, however, principally the phyſicians of emperors | 


that were called by this title. 

CLinic is now ſeldom uſed but for a quack; or rather for 
an empirical nurſe, who pretends to have learned the art 
of curing diſeaſes by attending on the ſick. 

CLinica, medicina, was particularly uſed for the method of 
viſiting, and treating lick perſons in bed, for the more 
exact diſcovery of all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe. 

Le Clere obſerves, that Eſculapius was the ſitſt who exer- 
ciſed the clinic medicine. - | 


CLINKERS, among Brick-Maters. See BRICK. 


lied by ſome church-hiſ- 
torians to thoſe among the ancients, who received bap- 
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CLINOIDES, in Anatomy, an epithet given to the four 


ſmall proceſſes of the s? NDS, one of the bones 


of the cranium; ſo called, fay tome, ſrom their reſem- 
bling the feet of a bed. 


The word is formed of the Greek Nun, a bed, and egg, 
form; either trom the reſemblance which the three bones 


bear to the ſeet of a bed; or {rom the cavity they form, 
which reſembles a bed itſelf. 


Theſe together form a little cavity, from its ſhape called 


3 or equina;, wherein is placed the pituitary 
gland. 


CLINOPODIUM, in Botany, Ficld Bafil, a genus of the 


didynamia gymnoſper mia claſs. Its characters are thee ; 
the flower 1s of the lip kind, with a thort tube enlarging 
to the mouth: the upper lip is erect, and indented at the 
top; the under lip is trifid, the middle fegment being 
broad and indented. It hath four ſtamiua under the up- 
per lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other: in the 
center is ſituated the quadripartite germen, which after- 
ward becomes four oval ſceds, ſhut up in the empalement. 
"There are tix ſpecies. 


The firſt fort grows naturally by the ſides of hedges in 
molt parts of England. 


CLIO, one of the MusEs. In the portraits of Apollo and 


the Muſes, dug out of Herculaneum, Clio appears ſeated, 
and her head is crowned with laurels. In her left hand 
ſhe holds an open volume, in which ſhe is reading, On 
the outſide is written KLEIQ ICTOPIAN, C::;5 the H. 
teriau; though it ſhould rather be tranſlated, Cle in:r2nted 
Hijtory, At her feet are fix other rolls, or antique vo- 
lumes, inclofed in a cylindrical cafe. Burney's Liſt of 
Muſic, vol. i. p. 294. 


CLi1o, in Zoology, the name of a genus of worms, belong- 


ing to the order of me//u/ca: the body of which is ob- 
long, and formed for (Wwimming, and furniſhed with two 


oppolite ale of a membranaceous ſtructure. They are 
found in the ocean. | 


CLIPEUS, in Natura! Hi/ory, the name of a clafs of the 


echinodermata, which are very depreſſed and flat, and in 
ſome meaſure reſemble a ſhield. Of this claſs there arg 
only two known lpecies. 


The ſirſt is the diſcoide echinites of Platt, and the ſecond 


that of Langius, which has a little higher top. 

CLIPPING the co. 

CLITONES, the eldeſt, aud all the ſons of kings. This 
word is often met with in our ancieat authors, 

arr gag in Botany, a genus of the {ladelphigc decandria 
clals. 
terfly kind, having a large ſpreading ſtandard, which is 
erect; the two wings arc oblong, aud ſhorter than the 
ſtandard. The keel is ſhorter than the wings, and is 
hooked. 
and one ſtands ſeparate. 
long germen, which afterward becomes a long, narrow, 
compretled pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, 
encloſing ſeveral kidney-thaped ſeeds. There are four 
ſpecies. + 

CLITORIDIS muſculus, a name given by Verbeyen to the 
muſcle of the female pudenda, uſually called erefor clito- 


See Coin. 
Its characters are theſe: the flower is of the but- 
It hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined, 


In the centre is ſituated an ob- 


ridis; This & the only muſcle that is proper to this 
6 part 3 


CLITORIS, in Anatomy, a long round body in the forepart 


cient authors who knew the clitoris, and proves that Bo- 


C1.!1VERS, in Botany. See CLEeaverS 
CLOACA, among the Ancients, was a ſubterraneons aque- 
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part; the other, called the inferior clitoridis, being pro- 
perly a ſphin#er vaginæ, or, as Albinus calls it, conſlriftor 
(unt. 


of the vulva, or natural parts of a woman, where the 
nymphe form an angle with each other; being one of the 
organs of generation in that ſex. See Tab. Anat. (Splanc h. 
fig. 9+ lit. o. p. fig. 11. (it. m. fig. 13. lit. a. Its figure | 
repreſents that of a glans or acorn : ordinarily it is pretty 
{ſmall, but in ſome women thick, and long. In many 
reſpects, it repreſents the penis of a man; whence ſome 
call it mentula, or penis muliebris, the woman's yard. 

In effect, it is compoſed of the ſame parts; it has, like 
it, two cavernous or ſpongious bodies; and a glans at 
the extremity, covered with a preputium z but it is not 

ierced through like the penis. 

This is thought by ſome to have been firſt diſcovered by 
modern auatomiſts; but Dr. Tronchin quotes ſeveral an- 


naciolus mentioned it before C6lumbus or Fallopius. 

It has two muſcles which erect it in coition z on which 
occalion it ſwells, and grows hard. Some anatomilts 
pretend too, that it has two i i c;aculatores. See Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. lit. F. J. 

Its ſenſation is exquiſite; and it is found the chief ſeat of 
pleaſure; ſo that ſome call it &/irum Yencris, And hence 
it is ſaid, ſome women are apt to abuſe it. See PoL- 
LUTION» 

The extremity of this part is ſometimes cut off; as in 
circumciſion, where it advances out too far, It is ſome- 
times ſo large and prepondent, that it bears a full reſem- 
blance to the virile member; whence the perſons in 
whom it is fo ſound, frequently paſs for kermaphrodites. 
The ſpongious bodies of the c/:toris ariſe dillinAly fron: 
the lower parts of the 9s pubis; and approaching one an- 
other, unite, and form the body of the clitoris, Before 
their union they are called the crura clitoridis; and are 
twice as long as the body of the clitoris. | 

Its muiclcs ariſe from the protuberance of the iſchium, 
and are inſerted into its ſpongious bodies. It bas veins 
und arteries from the hxxmorrhoidal veſſels, and pudenda ; 
and nerves from the intercoſtals. 


duct, or common: ſewer, for the reception and diſcharge 
of the filth of a city, or houſe. 

The word is formed from xnu{w, I waſh away. 
Tarquinius Priſcus is ſaid to have bzen the firit who con- 
trived c/yacg in ancient Rome; to which end a canal 
was ſir{t dug through the mountains whereon the city 
itood, and divided into three branches, called the great 
cloucu. 

The care and inſpection of the claacæ belonged to the 


cenſors, till the time of Auguſtus, who appointed cura- 
teres cloacarum on purpoſe. Ihe Romans had alſo their 
Cloacina, or goddeſs, who preſided over the cloacæ. 
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with wheels, or pullies, or ſome ſuch clocl- ve princi. 
ple. Thus he vnderſtagds the incluſus variis famulatur 
Jpiritns aſtris ; & vivum certis motibus urget opus, 
But be this as it will, it is certain the art of making clock: 
ſuch as are now in uſe, was cither firſt went or . 
leaſt retrieved, in Germany, about two hundred and fifty 
ears ago | 
Clock makers were firſt introduced into England in 1368. 
when Edward III. granted a licence for three artiſſs to 
come over from Delft in Holland, and practiſe their oc- 
cupation in this country. | 
The watzr-clocks, or clepſydræ, and ſun-dials, have both 
a much better claim to antiquity. 
The French annals mention one of the former kind, ſent 
by Aaron king of Perſia to Charlemagne, about the yea 
807, which ſcemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the mo- 
dern clocks : it was of braſs, and ſhewed the hours by 
twelve little balls of the ſame metal, which fell at the 
end of each hour, and in falling, ſtruck a bell, and made 
it ſound. There were alſo figures of twelve cavaliers, 
which at the end of each hour came forth at certain aper- 
tures, or windows, in the fide of the cloct, and ſhut them 
again, &e. 
Among the modern clocks, the moſt eminent for their 
furniture, and the variety of their motions and figures, 
are thoſe of Straſburg, and of Lyons. In the firit, a 
cock claps his wings, and proclaims the hour ; the angel 
opens a door, and ſalutes the Virgin; and the Holy Spi- 
rit deſcends on her, &c. In the ſecond, two horſemen 


encounter, and beat the hour on each other; a door 


opens, and there appears on the theatre the Virgin with 
Jeſus Chriſt in her arms; the magi, with their retinue, 
marching in order, and preſenting their gifts z two trum- 
peters ſounding ail the while to proclaim the proceſſion. 
Ihe invention of PENDULUM <c/2c4s is owing to the happy 
induſtry ot the laſt age: the honour of it is diſputed 
between Huygens and Galileo. 'The former, who has a 
volume on the tubject, declares it was firſt put in prac- 
tice in the year 1657, and the deſcription thereof printed 
in 1658. Becher, De Nova Temporis dimetiendi The- 
C114, anno 1680, contends for Galileo; and relates, though 
at lecond-hand, the whole hiltory of the invention: add- 
ing, that one Trefler, clocl- mater to the father of the 
then grand duke of 'Tuſcany, made the firſt pendulum 
clock at Florence, by direction of Galileo Galilei; a pats 
tern of which was brought into Holland. | 
The academy del Cimento ſay expreſly, that the applic 
tion of the pendulum to the movement of a clock was 
hi{t propoſed by Galileo, and firſt put in practice by his 
len Vincenzo Galilei, in 164g. 

Be the iuventos who be will, it is certain the invention 
never flouiithed till it came into IIuygens's hands, who 
inhits on it, that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, 
he never brought it to any degree of perfection. 

The Grit pendulum dect made in England, was in the 
year 1662, by Mr. Fromantil, a Dutchman. 


| 
= CLoaca, in Comparative Anatomy, imports that canal in Pendalum CLOCK, Pocket CLock, and Repeating CLOCK. 
3 birds, through which the egg deſcends from the _—_ See WATCH, and PeEnDvLUM clock. 

1 its exit. Iu this it is remarkable, that the part which is CLoOCK-WORK, is that part of the movement which ſtrikes 


next the ovary is jagged, like the mer/us -diaboli, and flue- the hour, &c. on a bell. See Tab. Horology, fg. 2. 
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CLOATHUS, or CLorurs. See Hapir, 
CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, ſerving to mea- 


Mr. Derham makes c/ock-work of a much older ſtanding ; 


ovary : hence auatotniſts have been ſomewhat puzzled to 


comprehend by what means the egg fails into the ovary. 
See EGG. 


ſure, and ſtrike time. 
The utual chronometers are watches and c/oackts : the for- 
mer, in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; the | 
latter, luch as publiſh it by ſtriking : though the name 

watch is ordinarily appropriated to pocket clocks ; and 

that of c/ocis to larger machines, whether they ſtrike ; 
or no. 

The parts common to both kinds of movements, ſee un- 
der the article MovEUEN T. Thoſe peculiar to watches 
und clocks, fee under WATCH-WORK, and CLOCK- | 
WORX. 

The invention of clcchs with wheels, is referred to Paci- 
ficus, archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time of 
Lotharius, in the ninth century, Fn of Lewis the De- 


bonnair;z on the credit of an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, 


and borrowed by him from Panvinius. Others aſciibe | 


the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. 

"They were at frit called ne&urnal dials; to diltinguiſh 
them ſrom ſun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the ſun's 
tlhadow. 


and ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian, 
and that of Polidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among 


machines of this kind; not that either their form or | 


uſe were the {ame with thoſe of ours; but that they had 


CLoCk-work, theory and calculation of. The method of cal- 


their moyon fiom ſome hidden weights, or rings, 


* twates in the abdomen without any attachment to the | The wheels it conſiſts of are the great, or firſt wheel H; 


which is moved by the weight or ſpring at the barrel G: 
in ſixteen or thirty- hour cle, this has uſually pins, and 
is called the piu cee; in eight - day pieces, the ſecond 
wheel Lis commonly the pin-whecl, or ſtriking-wheel, 
which is moved by the former. Next the ſtriking-wheel, 
is the detent-wheel, or hoop-wheel, K, having a hoop 
almoſt round it, wherein is a vacancy at which the c/o 
locks. 'The next is the third, or fourth wheel, accord- 
ing to its diſtance from the firſt, called the warning- 
wheel, L. The laſt is the flying pinion Q. with a fly, or 
fan, to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity of the cle 
motion. To theſe muſt be added the pinion of report; 
which drives round the Jocking-wheel, called allo the 
count-wheel z ordinarily with eleven notches in it, un- 
equally diſtant, to make the c/ock ſtrike the hours. See 
WHEEL. 
Beſides the wheels, to the c/ock part belongs the raſh, or 
ratch ; a kind of wheel with twelve large fangs, running 
concentrical to the dial-wheel, and ſerving to lift up the 
detents every hour, and make the clock ſtrike: the de- 
tents, or (tops, which being lifted up, and let fall, lock 
and unlock the c/oc& in ſtriking z the hammer, as 8, 
which ſtrikes the bell R; the hammer-tails, as I, by 
which the ſtriking pins draw back the hammers; latches, 
whereby the work is lifted up and unlocked; and lifting- 
poo as P, which lift up and unlock the detents. 

or the mechaniſm of the various parts of a clock that 


ſerve to move the hands, and thew the time, ſee WAaTCH- 
work. 


culating the numbers of a piece of c/e0k-work having 
ſomething 
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ſomething in it very entertaining, and at the ſame time 


very eaſy and uſeful, we ſhall give the readers the rules 
relating thereto : referring, for the general rules that ob- 
tain in the calculation of all movements of watch as well 
as clock-work, to the article MovemenT,; and, for the 
particular rules of watch-work, to the article WaTCi- 
work. 

For the ſtrict calculation itſelf, it bears that aſſinity to 
the calculation of watch-work, that, to avoid repetitions, 
we ſhall refer to that head: what c/oct-rwork has peculiar 
to itſelf will be conceived from what follows. 

CLock, rules for calculatiug the flrifting part of as VFirit 
tben, obſerve, that regard here needs only be had to the 
counting-wheel, ſtriking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which 
meve round in this nroportion : the count-wheel com- 
monly goes round once in 12 or 24 hours: the detent- 
wheel moves round every ſtroke the cc {trikes, or ſume- 
times but once in two ſtrokes; wherefore, it follows, 
that, 

Secondly, As many pins as are in the pin-wheel, ſo many 
turns hath the detent-wheel in one turn of ihe pin-whee! 
or, which is the fame, the pins of the pin- wheel are ihe 
quotients of that wheel divided by the pinion of the de- 
tent-wheel. But it the detent wheel move but once 
round in two itrokes of the c/och, then the taid quotient 
is but halt the number of pins. 


Thirdiv, As mand turns of the pin-wheel as are reonired. 
7 $ 4 


to peiform the ttrokes of 12 hows (which are 78), lo 
many turns mull the pinion of ort have to turn round 
the count wheel once: or thus, the quotient of 78, di— 
vided by the number of ſtriking pins, hall be the quo- 
tient ſor the pinion of report, and the count-wheel ; and 
this is in cafe the pinion of report be fixed to the arbor 
of the pin-whcet, winch 1s commonly done, 
An example will m ke all plain: the locking-wheel being 
43, the pinſon of report 8, the pin-wheel 


8) 48 (6. 738, the \triking-pins are 13, and fo of the 
— — reit. Note alſo, that 78 divided by 13 gives 
6) 78 (13. 6, the quotient of the pinion of report. As 
6) 60 (10. for the warning-wheel, and fly-wheel, it 
6) 48 (8. matters little what numbers they have ; their 


uſe being only to bridle the rapidity of the 
motion of the other wheels. | 
The following rules will be of good ſervice in this cal- 
culation. 

1. To find how many ſtrokes a clack rikes in one turn e the 
Vu ſee, or barrel. As the turns of the great wheel, or tuſee, 
are to the days of the cles continuance z ſo is the num—- 
ber of ſtrokes in 24 hours, viz. 156, to the ſtrokes of 
one turn of the futce. : 

2. To find how many days a clock will go. As the ſtrokes 
in 24 hours are to thole in one turn of the fuſee ; fo are 
the turns of the ſuſee to the days of the c/oct's going. 

3. T9 find the number of turns of the fuſce, or barrel. As 

the ſtrokes of one turn of the fulee are to thoſe of 24 
hours; ſo is the c/2c/'s continuance to the turns of the 
fuſce, or great wheel, 

4. To find the number of leaves in the pinion of report on the 
axis of the great wheel, As the number ot itrokes in the 
c/ick's continuance is to the turns of the ſuſce; fo are the 
ſtrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, to the quotient of the pi- 
nion of report fixed on the arbor of the great wheel. 

5. 75 fina the ſirokes in the wack's continuance. As 1215s to 
7B, to arc the hours of the c/oct's conunuance to the 
number of ſtrokes in that time. 

By itat. 9 aud 10 W. III. cap. 28. $ 2. no perſon ſhall 
Export, or endeavour to export, out of this kingdom, any 
outward or inward box-cale or dial-plate, of gold, filver, 
brais, or. other metal, for clock or watch, without the 
movement in or with every ſuch box, &c. made up fit 
for uſe, with the maker's name engraven thereon : nor 
mall any perſon make up any clock or watch, without 
putting their name and place of abode or freedom, and 
no other name or place, on every clock or watch; on 
peualty of forfeiting every ſuch box, caſe, and dial-plate, 
clock and watch, not made up and engraven as afore- 
ſaid; aud 201, one moiety to the king, the other to 
thole that ſhall ſue for the tame. 

The ingenious Dr. Franklin has contrived a c/oc# to ſhew 
che hours, minutes, and ſeconds, with only three wheels 
and two pinions in the whole movement. The dial-plate 
(Fig. 8. Tab, II. Herology,) bas the hours engraven upon it 
in ſpiral places along two diameters of a circle containing 
four times 60 minutes. The index A goes round in four 
hours, aad counts the minutes from any hour by which it 
has paſled to the next following hour. 'The time, there- 
fore, in the poſition of the index ſhewn in the figure is ei- 
ther 324 minutes paſt XII. III. or VIII; and to in every 
other quarier of the circle, it points to the number of mi- 
nutes aiter the hours which the index laſt leit in its motion. 


The ſmall hand B, in the arch at top, goes round once 
Vor. I, N? 70. | 


dex A. 
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in a minute, and ſhews the ſeconds, The wheel - worde 
of this cloct may be ſeen in fig. 9.) A is the firſt or great 
wheel, containing an hundted and ſixty teeth, and gbing 
round in four hours with the index A in fir. 8. let gown 
by a bole on its axis. This wheel turns a pinion B of 
ten leaves, which therefore goes round in 4 quarter of an 
hour: on the axis of this pinion is the wheel C of an 
hundred and twenty teeth, whick goes round inthe fame 
time, and turns a pinion D, of eight ſenves, round in 
a minute, with the ſecond-hand B or . 8. fixed on its 
axis and alſo the common wheel E of thirry tecth, for 
moving a peniulum (by pallets) that vibrates feconds, 
as in a common cet. This c/oc# is wound up by aline 
going over a pulley on the axis of a great wheel, like 
a COHNMmON thirty hour clock, Many of theſe admirably 
Ompie machines have been conſtructed, which meature 

time excecdingiy well. It is ſubject, however, to the 
inconvenience of requiring frequent winding by drawing 
up the weight; and likewiſe to fome uncertainty as io 
the particular hour ſhewn by the index A. Mr. Fergue 

lon has propoſed to remedy theſe inconveniences by ihe 

following conſtruction. In the dial-plare of his cc g. 

10.) there is an opening abe d. below the center ; chrough 

which appears part of a flat plate, on which the 12 

hours wich their divitions into quarters, are engraved : 

this plate turxs round in twelve hours, and the index A 

points out the true hour, &c. Bis the minute-hand which 

goes round the large circle of to minutes, whiltt the 

plate abc d ſhifts its place one hour under the fixed in- 

J here is another opening eg , through which 

the ieconds are ſeen on a flat moveable ring at the extre- 

mityol a fleur-de-!is engraved onthe face of the dial-plate. 

A, in fig. 11, is the gicat wheel of this clock, containing 

an hundred and twenty teeth, and turning round in 

twelve hours. The axis of this wheel bears the plate of 

hours. which may. be moved by a pin paſſing: through 

ſm21! holes drilied in the plate, without affecting the 

wheel-work. The great wheel A turns a pinion B of 

ten leaves round in an hour, and carries the minute-hand 

B on its axis round the dial-plate in the fame time: on 

this axis is a wheel C of an hundred and twenty teeth, 

turning rovnd a pivion ID of fix terves in three minutes; 

on the axis of which there is a wheel E of ninety teeth, 

that keeps a prudulum in motion, vibrating ſeconds by 

pallets, as in a common c/zc+, when the pendulum-wheel 

has only thirty ecch, and goes round in a minute. In 

order to lliew the tcconds by this cle, a thin plate mult 

be divided into three times ſixty, or an bundred and 

eighty equal parts, and numbered 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 

bo, three times ſucceilively z and fixed on the lame axis 

with the wheel of ninety teeth, ſo as to turn round near 
the back of the dial-plate ; and theſe divinons will ſhew 

the ſeconds through the opening ef g , fir. 10. This 

clock will go a week without winding, and always ſhew 
the precite hour; but this clock, r. Ferguſon can- 
didly acknowleges, has two diſadvantages of which Dr. 

Franklin's cloc is free. Wheu the minute-hand h is ad- 
juited, the hour-plate muſt aifo be ſet right by means of 
a pin; and the imallneſs of the teeth in the pendulum 
wheel will cauſe the pendulum ball to deicribe but ſmall 
arcs in its vibrations; and therefore the momentum of 
the ball will be lefs, and the times of the vibrations will 
be more affected by any unequal impulle of the pendu- 
lum-whecl on the pallets. Belides, the weigNt of the flat 
ring on which the ſeconds are engraved vfl load the pi- 
vots oi the axis of the pendulum-wheel with a gteat deal 
of friction, which ought by all poſſible means to be 
avoided. To remedy this inconvenience, the ſecond 
plate might be omitted. 

A CLOCK (hewing the apparent diurnal motions of the 
ſun and moon, the age and phaſes of the moon, with 
the time of her coming to the meridian, and the times of 
high aud low water ; by having only two wheels and a' 
8 added to the common movement, was contrivea: 


y Mr. Ferguſon, nd is deſcribed in his Select Exerciſes.” - 


The dial-plate of this clock, (ſee Tab. II. Horilogy, fig. 12.) 
contains all the twenty-four hours of the day and night. 
S is the ſun, which ferves as an hour index, by going 
round the dial-plate in twenty-four hours; and M 1s the 
moon, which goes round in twenty-four hours, ſifty mi- 


nutes and a half, the time of her going round in the hea— 


vens from one meridian to the ſame meridian again. The 
ſun is fixed to a circular plate, (fee „g. 12.) and carried 
round by the motion of that plate, vn which the twenty- 
four hours are engraven; and within them is a circle di- 
vided into twenty-nine and a half equal parts for the days 
of the moon's age, reckoning from new moon to new 
moon; and each day ſtands directly under the time, in 
the twenty-four hour circle, of the moon's coming to the 
meridian ; the XII. under the fun ſtanding for noon, and 
the oppoſite XII, for midnight. The moon, M, is fixed 
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to another circular plate Cg. 12.) of the ſame diameter | 


with that which carries the ſun, part of which may be 
ſcen through the opening, over which the ſmall wires 4 
and þ paſs in the moon plate. The wire a ſhews the 
moon's age and time cf her coming to the meridian, aud 
b ſhews the time of hiph-water ſor that day, in the ſun- 
plate. The dittance of theſe wires anſwers to the ditter- 
ence of time between the moon's coming to the meridian 
and bigh-water at the place for which the cle is made. 
Ar London their difference is two hours and a half. 
Above the moon plate there is a fixed plate N, ſupphet- 
ed by a wire A, fixed to it at one end ard fhxed at right 
angles into the dial plate at the midnight XII. his 
ple may tepreſent the earth, and the dot I, London, 
© the place to which the click is adapted. Around this 
plate there is an elſigtic ſhade on the moon plate, the 
higheſt points of which are marked high-water, and the 
lowelt /vw-water, As this plate turns round below the 
plate N, theſe points come ſucceſſively even with J., 
and (tand over it at che times when it is high or low wa- 

ter at che given place; which times are pointed by the 
ſun, S, on the dial-plate z and the plate H, above XII. at 
noon riſes or falls with the tide. 

As the ſun, 8, goes round the dial-plate in twenty-four 
hours, and rhe moon, M, in twenty-four hours fifty mi— 

nutes and a half, it is plain that the moon makes only 

twenty-cight revolutions and a half, whillt the ſun makes 
twentv-niue and a half: ſo that it will be tweuty-nine 
days and a bait from conjunction to conjunction. And 

thus the wire a ſhifts over one day of the moon's age on 

the ſun- plate in twenty-ſour hours. 

The phaſes of the myon for every day of her age may be 
ſeen through a round hole u in the moon plate: thus, at 

conjunction or yew moon, the whole ſpace ſecu through 

m is black; at oppolition or full moon, this ſpace is 

white: at either quadrature half black and half white; 

and at every poſition, the white part reſembles the vi- 

ſible part of ine moon for every day of her age. The 

black fliaded pace NF /, (fig. 13.) on the ſuu- plate 

ſerves for theſe appearances. N repreſents_the new 

moon, F the full moon, and F ber f1:{t quaiter, and / her 

laſt quarter, &c. 

The whecl-work, and tic work of this ce are repreſent- 

el in Hg. 14. A and B «rc two wheels of equal diame- 

ters: A bes Gfty-ſeven tecth, with an hollow axis that 

paſſes through the dial of the cc, and carries the ſun- 

plate with the ſun 8. B bes fifty-nine teeth, with a ſo- 

lid ſpindle for its axis, which tuns within the hollow 

axis of A, and carrics the moon-plaie with the moon M: 

both wheels ate turned round with a pinion C of nincteen 

leaves, and this pinion is turned round by the common 

clock-work in eight hours; and as nineteen ls the third 

part of fifty-ſeven, the wheel A will go round in twenty- 

tour hours; and the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty 

minutes and a half: fifty-ſeven being to twenty-four as 

fitry-nine to tweniy-four hours fifty minutes and a half 

ven nearly. Ou the back of the wheel B is fixed an el- 

liptical ring D, winch, in its revolution, raiſes and Jets 

down a lever EF, whoſe centre of motion is on a pin at 

FH and this, by the upright bar G, raiſes and lets down 

the tide plate II, twice in the time of the moon's revoiv- 

ing from the meridian to the meridian again: this plate 

moves between four rollers R, R, R, R. 

A clock of this kind was adapted by Mr. Ferguſon to the 

movement of an old watch: the great wheel of a watch 

goes round in four hours; on the axis of this he fixed a 

wheel of twenty teeth, to turn a wheel of forty teeth on 

the axis of the pinion C; by which means that pinion was 

turned 10und in eight hours, the wheel. A in twentv— 

four, and the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty mi- 


nutes and a half. ; | 
See alſo a deſcription and drawing of an a/tronomical 


CLOCK, ſhewing the apparent daily motions of the fun, | 


moon, and {tars, with the times of their riling, fouthing 
and ſetting, the places of the ſun and moon in the eclip- 
tic, and the age and phaſes of the moon for every day of 
the year, in Ferguſon's Select Exercites, p. 19. 

Jo this article of c/ock-work we ſhall iubjoin a brief ac- 
count of two curious contrivances; the oue for giving 
motion to the parts of a c/ock by making it to deſcend a- 
long an inclined plane, is the invention of Mr. Maurice 
Wheeler; and the c/ock itſelf may be feen in Don Sal- 
tero's colfee-houſe at Chelſea, DE (ſee Tub. Horolovy, 
fir. 54) is the inclined plane on which the clock AB C 
deſcends : this conbits externally of a hoop about an 


inch broad, and two ſides or plates ſtanding out beyond 


the boop about one-eighth of an inch all round, with in- 
dented edges, that the clock may not ſlide, but turn 
round whillt it moves down. One of theſe plates is in- | 
ſcribed with the twenty-four hours, which paſs ſuccel- 
ſively under the index LP, fig. 6. which is always 
in a poliuon perpendicular to the horizon, and on] 
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the hour on the top of the machine: for this reaſon the 
lower part of the index, or H L is heavieſt, that it ma 

preponderate the other HP, and always keep it <5 Ig 
lous, with its point to the vertical hour, as the move. 
ment goes on. Inſtead of this index, an image ma be 
fixed for ornament on the axis g, which with an erect. 
ed finger performs the office of an index. In order 10 
defcribe the internal part or mechaniſm of this cht, lex 
J. EIO be the external circumference of the hoop id 
}, }, the frame plate, on which is placed the train of 
wheel work, 1, 2, 3. 4, Which is much the ſame as in 
ether cl,, and is governed by a balance and regulator 

2s in them. But there is no need of a ſpring and ſuſee 
in this cee; their efleQs being otherwiſe anſwered bs 
we ſhall fees. In this machine the great wheel 1 is placed 
in the centre, or upon the axis of the movement, and the 
other wheels and parts towards one ſide, which would 
theretore prove a biaſs to the body of the cloek, and 
Cauſe it to move, even on an horizontal plane, for ſome 
ſhort diſtance; this makes it neceſſary to fix a thin plate 
of lead at C, on the oppoſite part of the hoop, to teſ- 
tore the equilibrium of the movement. This being done 

the machine will abide at reſt in avy pobtion on the ho. 
rizontal plane HH; but if that plane be changed into 
the inclined plane DE, it will rouch it in the point D; 
but it cannot reft there, becauſe the centre of pravity at 
NI acling in the direction M1, and *he point I havin 
nothing to ſupport it, mult. continually deſcend, and 
carry the body down the plane. But now if any weight 
P be f;xed on the otter fide of the machine, ſuch as {hall 
remove the centre of gravity from M to the point V in 
the live IL. D which pafics through the point D, it wilt 
then re (} upon the mclined plane, a5 in the caſe of the 
rollin CNLINDER. If this wright P be {uppoſed not 
fixed, but ſulpended at the end of an arm, or vectis, 
which am or jever is at the ſame time faſtened to a cence 
trat wheel 1, moving on the axis NM of the machine, 
which wheel by its teeth ſhall communicate with the 
train of wheels, &c. on the other lide, and the power 
ot the weight ba jaſt equal to the friction or reũſtance of 
the train, it will remain motionleſs as it did before when 
it was fixed. And, conſequently, the clit allo will be 
at reit on the inclined p!ame. But, ſuppoſing the power 
of the weight P to be ſuperior to the refiftance of the 
train, it will then put it into motion, and of courte the 
click likewiſe ; which will then commence a motion down 
the plane, while the weight P, its vectis P M, and the 
wheel 1, all conitantly retain the fame poſition, which 
they have at firſt, when the c/ock begins to move. Hence 


it is caſy to underſtand, that the weight P may have ſuch 


an intrinſic gravity, as ſhall cauſe it to act upon the 
train with any required force, ſo as to produce a motion 
in the machine of any required velocity; ſuch, for in- 
itance, as (hall carry it once round in tweuty-four hours : 
then, if the diameters of the plates ABC be ſour inches, 
it will deſcribe the length of their circumference, viz. 
12,56 inches in one natural day; and, therefore, if the 
plane be of a ſufficient breadth, ſuch a c/ock may go ſe- 
veral days, and would furniſh a perpetual motion, it tle 
ron were infinitely extended. 

et 5 D be drawn through M perpendicular to the in- 
clined plane in the point D; allo let I. B be pernendi- 
cular to the horizontal line HH, paſting through D; 
then is the angle HDE=LDS=DMPL; wheace it 
follows that the greater the angle of the plane's elevation 
is, the greater will be the arch D I, aud, conſequently, 
the ſurther will the common centre of gravity be re- 
moved from M; therefore the power of P will be avg- 
mented, and of courle the motion of the whole machine 
accelerated. Ihbus it appears, that by duly adjulting 
the intrinſic weight of P, at firſt to produce a motion 
ſhewing the mean time as near as poſſible, the time may 
be afterwards corrected, or the c/ock made to go faſter or 
ſlower by raiſing or depreſling the plane, by means of the 
icrew at 8. The angle to which the plane is ſirſt railed 
is about ten degrees. The marquis of Worceſter is allo 
ſaid to have contrived a watch that moved on a declivny. 
vee farther Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 468, Kc. or Ne 
161. 
The other contrivance is that of M. de Gennes for mak- 
ing a cloct aſcend on an inclined plane. To this end let 
ABD Vg. 7.) be the machine on the inclined plane 
E DE, and let it be kept at reſt upon it, or in equilibrio 
by the weight Pat the end of the lever PM. The cir- 
cular area CF is one end of a ſpring barrel in the middle 


of the movement, in which is included a ſpring as in a 


common watch. To this end of the barrel the arm or 
lever PM is fixed upon the centre M; and thus, when 
the clock is wound up, the ſpring moves the barrel, and 
thereſote the lever and weight P in the ſituation P M. 
In doing this, the centre of gravity is conſtantly removed 


farther from the centre of the machine, aud therefore, 
| it 
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it muſt determine che clock to move upwards, which it 


will continue to do as long as the ſpring is unbending it- 
ſelf; and thus the weight and its lever P M will preſerve 
the ſituation they firſt have, and do the othce of a chain 
and fuſee. Phil. Trauſ. Ne 140. or Aridg. vol. i. p. 
6 * 
By means of the following table clocks and watches 
may be fo regulated as to meaſure true equal time. 
The itars make 356 revolutions from 
= |[1.M. 8. any point of the compaſs to the fame point 
1gain in 365 days and one minute: and 
3 <6jherefore, they gain a 355th of a revolu- 
7 5 tion every 24 hours of mean ſolar time, 
11 48|near enough for regulating any clock or 
15 44 watch. | 
19 429} This acceleration is at the rate of 3 
23 35 min. 55 ſec. 53 thirds, 59 fourths in 24 
31 hours; or, in the neareit round numbers, 
21 273 minutes, 5G ſeconds, by which quan- 
35 231tity of time, every ſtar comes round ſoon— 
39 Igjer than it did on the day before, 
43 15 Therefore, if you mark the preciſe mo- 
47 11 ment ſhewn by a clock or watch when 
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12 
50 51 Flany (tar vaniſhes behind a chimney, or 
140 55 2.any other object, as ſeen through a ſma}] 
150 58 58d hole in a thin plate of metal, fixed in a 
101 2 $54'\window-ſhutterz and do this for ſeveral] 
171 6 5ojvights ſucceſſively (as ſuppoſe twenty) if, 
1881 10 46jat the end of chat time, the far vaniſhes 
19/1 14 42jas much ſooner than it did the firft night, 
2001 18 38by the clock, as anſwers to the time de- 
2101 22 34q|noted in the table for ſo many days, the 
221 25 Jolclock goes true: otherwife not, If the 
23/1 20 26idiffercnce between the clock and ſtar be 
24/1 34 22\lefs than the table ſhews, the clock goes 
25/1 38 12755 fait ; if greater, it goes too flow; and 
2001 43 13 nuſt be regulated accordingly, by letting 
2711 46 down or raihng up the ball of the pendu- 
I 
I 


9 
50 tum, by little and little, by turning the 
1|{crew-nut under the ball, till you find it 
keeps true equal time. 


29 
T*. 57 / 
'hus, ſuppoſing the ſtar ſhould diſappear behind a chim- 


ney, any night when it is XII. by the clock; and that, | 


on the 20th night afterward, the ſame itar ſhould diſ- 
appear when the time is 41 min tes 22 ſeconds paſt X. 
by the clock; which being ſubſtracted from 12 hours, 
o min. o ſec. leaves remaining 1 hour, 18 minutes, 38 
ſeconds for the time the ſtar is then taſter than the cc 
look in the table, and apgainit 20, in the left hand co- 
lumn, you will find the acceleration of the ſtar to be 
1 hour, 18 min. 38 lee. 2greeing exactly with what the 
difference onght to be between the cle and ſtar: which 
ſhews that the c/2c& meaſures true equal time, and agrees 
with the mean ſolar time, as it ought to do. 

T5 add chimes ti à piece of CLOCK-work, See CHIMEs. 

CLOCK, Balance of a» See BALANCE. 

CLoCK-makers, Company of. See COMPANY, 

CLock-makerscompaſſes. See COMPASSES. 

CLOERE, a priſon or dungeon; it is conjeQtured from 
Britiſh original; the dungeon or inner priſon of Wal- 
lingford caſtle, temp. H. 2. was calied Cloere-brien, i. e. 
carcer Brieni, &. 

CLOISTER, Cr. avsTRUM, an habitation ſurrounded with 
walls, and inhabited by canons, or rel:gious. 

In a more general ſenſe cer is uſed for a monaſtery 
of religious of either ſex. 

In a more reſtrained ſenſe c/o;/fer is uſed ſor the principal 
part of a regular monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built 
around; ordinarily, between the church, the chapter- 
houſe, and the refectory; and over which is the dor- 
mitory. See DORMITORY, &c. 

The claiſers ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the ancient 
monaſteries. Petrus Bleſenſis obſerves, that it was here 
the monks held ther lectutes; the lecture of morality 
at the north fide, next the church; the fchool on the 
welt, and the chapter on the caſt; ſpiritual meditation, 
&c. being reſerved for the church. 

Du Cange concludes, that all theſe different exerciſes 
were performed in the cloiſter itſelf ; but by miltake. 
The church, the chapter-houſe, and the ſchool, were 
not parts of the ie, but buildings adjoining to it. 
Lanfranc obſerves, that the proper uſe ol the cer was 
for the monks to meet in, and converſe together, at 
certain hours of the day. 

"The form of the c/oifter was ſquare ;z and it had its name 
elauſirim from claude, I hut or cloſe, as being incloſed 
on its four ſides with buildings. 

Hence, in architecture, a building is ſaid to be in form 
of a c{oj/ter, when there are buildings in each of the four 
fides at the court. 

CLOISTERED monts. See MONK. | 

CLONARIUM, in Botany, that (mall pedicle which ſup- 


| 
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ports every ſeparate flower, or ſruit in a cluſter, as every 
grape in a bunch, every berry in a corymbus of ivory, &c, 


| CLOSE, in Heraldry, When any bird, addicted ro flight, 


is drawn in a coat of arms, in a landing poſture, with 
its wings cloſe down about it, and not either flying or 
difplayed, they blazon it by the word cg. 

In which ſenſe claſe ſtands oppuſed to VOLANT. 

Cloſe is not applied to the pe.cock, dungtitl-cock, &C. 
becauſe that is their ordinary poiture, 

The term ce is like wic uſed for the barnacles, or bits 
of a bridle, when not extended, as they ate uiualiy 
borr:e. 

It 1s alfo applied to the bearing a helmet, with the vizer 
down: a barnacle %, helmet c/9/v, &. 

CLosr, in Mic. Sce CADENCE. 

CLO3E, Breach of, in Law, a ſpecies of treſpaſs, denoting 
every unwarratitable entry c another's {oil, which the 
law fuppoles to be jzc/s/ed, either by a vilile fence, or 
an invitible boundary. | 

CLose Ralls, and CLOSE Hits, in Law; charters, or let— 
ters of the king, containing grants of lands, &c. ſeated 
with his great fecal, and directed to particular perſons, 
and for particular purpoſes, not being proper for the 
public inſpection, are cee up and tealed on the outficie, 
and are theretore called writs c/c/c1 (itere clauſe, and they 
ate recorded in the cle rell. dee LETTERS, and Pa- 
TENT, 

Cr ose field, See FIELD. 

CLusE fights, aboard a ſhip, are bulk-heads put up fore and 
aſt in the ſhip, for the men to ſtand bchind in a cloſe 
engagement, and fre on the enemy; or, if the ſhips be 
boarded, to ſcour the decks. 

CLosE fire. See Fire, and REvERBerATION. 

CLost-hauled, in Sea Language, denotes the arrangement 
or trim of a ſhip's fails when the endeavours to proceed 
in the neareſt direction poſſible to that point of the com- 
paſs from which the wind blows. "The keel of larger 
{lips makes an angle of about fix points with the line of 
the wind: but ſloops and ſmaller veſſels fail almott a point 
nearer. All veileis, when c/o/e-hauled, make nearly a 

| point of lee-way, and this angle increaſes with the in- 
creaſe of wind and fea, The fails, in this diſpoſition of 
them, are all extended fideways on the thip; and tbe 
term clofe-haulcd is then applied to it, becaule her tacks 
are drawn cloſe down to her windward fide, the ſheets 
hauled cloſe aft, and all the bow-lines are drawn to their 
utmolt extenſion, in order to keep the fails ſtæady. 

CLosSE quarters, in Sca Language, denotc flrong beams of 
woot extended along a merchant-ſhip in teveral places: 
as they are a place ot retreat, when the ſhip is boarded 
by an adverſaty, they are fitted with ſmall loop-houles, 


defend themſelves, and annoy the enemy. They are 
likewiſe furniſhed with powder-cheits, filled with 
powder, old 'nails, &c. which may be fired upon the 
boarders. 

Cos Pound. See PouND. 

CLOSE T, in Heraldry, ſignifies the half of a BAR. 

CLoser, Clerk of the. See CLERK. 

CLOSH, in our old cultoms, an unlawful game, forbid- 
den by ſtat. 14 Edw. IV. c. 3. & 33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. 
It is ſaid to have been the ſame witn our nme-prs, ant 
is called cih. cas by the 339 Hen. VIII. 

CLOT-bird, in Zoology, a name by which the common 
OENANTHE is called in many parts of England. 

CLOTH, in Commerce, in its general ſenſe, includes all 
kinds of ſtuils woven or manutactured on the loom, 
whether their threads be of wool, hemp, or flax. 

CLoTH is more peculiarly applied to a web, or tiſſue of 

woollen threads, interwoven; whereot {ome called the 
warp, are extended lengihwiſe, from one end of the 
piece to the other; the rclit, called the weoef, are dit- 
poſed acroſs the firtt, or bieadthwile of the piece. 
Cliths are woven on the looms as well as linens, dtug— 
gets, ſerges, camblets, &c. They are of various qua- 
lities, fine, coarſe, ſtrong, &c. fume are made of woo], 
and this of different colours; the wool being dyed and 
drefſed, is firlt ſpun, then wove: others are wrought 
white, deſtined to be dyed in ſcarlet, black, blue, green, 
yellow, &c. Their breadihs and lengths are various, 
according to the places where they are manufactured. 


The gaodneſs of CLOTH conſiſts, 19, In the wool's being 
fine, and being well diefled, 2“, In its being ſpun 
equably ; always obſerving, however, that the, thread ot 
the warp be liner, and better twiſted, than that of the 
woof, 3, in the cs being well wrought and beaten 
on the loom, ſo as to be every where cqually clote and 
compact. 4, In the wool's not being finer and better 
at one end of the piece than the reſt. 5“, In the litts 
being ſufficiently ſtrong, and oi the ſame length with 
the ſtuff; and that they conſiſt of good matter, as wool, 


hair, os oficich feathers, or the hair of Daniſh dogs; 
which 


through which the fhip's crew may fire imall arms to 
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which laſt is the beſt, 6%, In the cos being well clear- | 


ed, of the knots, and other in-perfeCtions. 7?, In its 
being well ſcoured with good fuller's earth, then fulled 
with the beſt white ſoap, and waſhed out in clear water. 
See Forting, 8, In the hair or knap's being well 
drawn out with the TEazLE, or thiſtle, on the pole, 
without being too much opened. 99, In its being ſhorn 
clofez yet without laying the ground or thread bare. See 
SHEERING. 10“, In its being well dyed. 11, In its 
not being ſtretched, or pulled farther than is neceſſary to 
ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its jult length and breadth 
See PEN TER. 129, In its only being pretted cold; hot- 
preſſing being hurtful to cloch. 

Manufacturing of whitc Ct. o, for dying. The beſt wools 
for the purpoſe are thoſe of England and Spain; efpe- 
cially thoſe of Lincolnſhire, and Segovia. 

To ve them to the beſt advantage; when taken out of 
the b.les, they mult be ſcoured, by putting them in a 
liquor ſomewhat more than lukewarm, compoſrd of 
three parts of fair water, and one of urine. After the 
wool has continued long enough in the liquor to diſſolve 
and looſen the greaſe, it is taken out, drained, and wath- 
ed in a running water: it is known to be well ſcoured, 
when it ſeels dry to the touch, and has no ſmell but the 
natural ſmell of the ſheep. 

In this {tate it is hung out to dry in the ſhade ; the heat 
of the ſun being apt to make it harſh, and untrectable. 
When dry, it is beat with rods on hurdles of wood, or 
on ropes, to clear out the duſt and groſſer filth : the mote 
it is thus beat and cleaned, the more ſoft it becomes, 
and the better it ſpins. After beating, it is well picked, 
to clear the reſt of the filth, that had eſcaped the rods. 

It is now in a ſtate to be oiled, and carded on large iron 
cards, placed aſlope. The beſt oil ſor the purpoſe is oil 
of olives; one fifth of which, nt leaſt, ſhould be uſed 
for the wool deſtined for the woot, and a ninth for that 
of the warp. 

It is now given out to the ſpinners ; who firſt card it on 
the knee, with ſmall fine cards; then ſpin it on the 
wheel; obſerving to wake the thread of the warp ſmall- 
er, by one-third, than that of the woof, and much clofer 
twiſted: in order to this, the latter mult be ſpun with 
the band, or ſtring open, and the former with it eroſſed. 
The thread being thus ſpun, recled, and made into ſkeins; 
that deſtined for the woof is wound on ſpools, 1. e. on 
little tubes, or pieces of paper, or ruſhes, fo diſpoſed as 
that they may be eaſily put in the eye of the ſhuttle. 
That for the warp is wound on a kind of rochets, or 
large wooden bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. 

When warped, it is {liffencd with ſize ; whereof, that 
made of ſhreds of parchment is the beſt; and, coarſe 
varn, uſed in kerſeys, is fliffened by ſteeping it for a few 
hours in chalk-water ; and, when dry, is given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom. 

"The warp being en the loom, the weavers, who are two 
to each loom, one on each fide, tread at the ſame time, 
alternately, on the fame tteadle; i. e. now on the right 
ſtep, and now on the leſt, which raiſes and lowers the 
thieads of the warp equally z between which they throw, 
tranſverſly, the ſhuttic from the one to the other, And 
each time that the ſaattle is thrown, and ſo a thread of 
the woof inſerted within the warp, they ſtrike it con- 
jointly with the ſame frame wherein is faſtened the comb, 
or reed, between whoſe teeth the threads of the warp 
are paſlod; repeating the {troke as often as is neceflary ; 


in ſome gt hs no leſs than twelve or thirteen times, diz. 


fix with the warp open, and ſeven ſhut. 

It may be obſerved, that he more the threads of the wook 
ace {truck againſt each other, the cloſer the cht is: and 
hence it becomes enabled to ſuſtain the violence of the 
fulling-mill, as well as of the teazing, or fulling-thiltle, 
without fratting, or opening. The weavers having con- 
tinued their work till the whole warp is filled with woof, 
the c/2th is fined : it is taken off the loom by unrolling 
it from the beam whereon it had been rolied in propor- 
tion as it was woven; and is now given to be cleared of 
the knots, ends of thread, ſtraws, and other tlth ; which 
is done with little icon nippers: and this operation is 
called bur!/:ny. | 

{a this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcour- 
ed with urine, or a kind of potters clay well cleaned and 
ſleeped in water, put along with the clath in the trough, 
wherein it is fulled. See FULLING, 

The c/2:h being again cleared from the earth, or urine, 
by waſhing it in water, 1s returned to the former hands, 
to have the lefler filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible knots, taken off as before: it is likewiſe fine- 
drawn. See FiNE-drawing. Then it is returned to the 
fuiler, to be beat and fulled with hot water, wherein 
five or (ix pounds of ſoaꝶ have been difſolved. The ſoap 
molt eſteemed is the white, eſpecially that of Genoa. 
Alter fulling an hour and a half, it is taken out to be 
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uſed by hatters, 
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ſmoothed, i. e. to be pulled by the liſt length ways, to 
take out the wrinkles and creaſes occaſioned by the 
force of the mallets, or peſtles, falling on the cloth 
when in the troughs : which is often done by racking or 
tentering the c/orh, See FN TER. 
Phe ſmoorhing is repeated every two hours, till the full. 
ing be finiſhed, and the %th brought to its proper 
breadth: after which, it is waſhed in clear water, to 
purge it of the ſoap, and pi-en, all wet, to the carders 
to 111/ſe the hair, or knap, on the right fide, with the 
thiſtle, or weed ; wherewith they give it two rubs, or 
courles ;z the firſt againſt the grain, the ſecond with the 
grain : which operation is called ROUGHING it. 

The cleth being dried after this operation, the cloth. 
worker takes it, and gives it its firſt cut, or 8HEERING 
This done, the carders reſume it, and aſter wetting bs 
give as many more rubs, or courſes, with the teazle, as 
the quality of the ſtuff requires: always obſerving to be. 
pin againſt the hair, and to end with it; and to begin 
with a ſmoother thiſtle, proceeding till to a ſharper, and 
ſharper. as far as the ſixth degree. | 

Af ter this, the c/2th being dried, is returned to the cloth. 
worker, who ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns it to 
the caider ; who wetting it again, gives it as mauy courſes 
as he thinks fit, dries it, and pives it back again to 
the cioth-worker; who aft>r ſheeripg it the third and 
lait time, returas it to the carders, who repeat their ope- 
ration as before, till the hair. or knap, be well range on 
the turface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to 2 
other, N 
It muſt he obſerved, that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary the 
cloth he wet, while in the carders hands; in order to 
which, it is {orinkled from time to time with water. 

1 be knap being finifhed, and the % dried, the cloth- 
worker gives it as many cuts as he thinks requiſite for the 
pertection of the ſtuff. It mutt allo be obferved, that all 
the ſheerings mull be on the right ſide, except the two 
Jait, which mult he on the other; und that the cie-h can- 
not be too dry for ſheering. 

The c/9th thus woven, fcoured, knapped, and horn, 
and ſometimes cettened, or FRIZED, is ſent to the dyer. 
When dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the cloth- 
worker takes it again, wet as it is, lays the hair, or knap, 
with a bruſh on the table, and hangs it on the tenters; 
where it is ſtretched both in length and breadth, enough 
to {mooth it, fer it ſquare, and bring it to its proper di- 
menfions, without ſtraining it too much; oblefving to 
bruth it afreſh, the way of the bair, while yet a little 
moiſt on the tenter, 

When quite dry, the c/o; is taken off from the tenter, 
and bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying of the 
knap: it is then folded, and laid cold under a prels, to 
make it perfectly imooth and even, and to give it a lit- 
tle glols. 

The glols is given by laying a leaf of vellum, or cap- 
paper, in each plait of the piece; and over the whole a 
lquare plank of wood: on which, by means of a lever, 
the ſcrew of a preſs is brought down, with the degree 
of ſorce judged neceſſury, with regard to the quality of 
the cloth. In France, none but ſcarlets, greens, blues, 
& c. receive this laſt preparation; biacks being judged 
better without it. 

Laitly, the c/2th being taken out of the geh, na be 
Papers removed, it is in a condition for fa ly a DCE 
the whole proccſs of manufacluriag iheep's wo! into 
cloth, deſeribed by Sir W. Petty, in Birch's Hiſt. vi rac 
Royal Society, vol. i. p. 55, &c. 


For the manufacture of mixt CLOTHS, or thoſe wherein the 


wools are ſirſt dyed, then mixed, ſpun, and woven of 
the colours intended; the proceſs, except in whit re- 
lates to the colour, is moſtly the laue with that jult ſpo- 
ken of, 

The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firſt making 
a felt, or flock, of the colours of the intended , as 
a ſpecimen: the wool of each colour '. weighed, and 
when the ſpecimen is to the mw utacturer's mind, ue 
mixes, for uſe, a quantity in the ſame proportion; eſti— 
mating each grain of the {ipecimen at twenty pounds 
weight of the ſame woo! in the c/o to be made. 

Thus, if he would mix three colours, v. gr. coſfee- co- 
lour, feuille mort, and pale-blue, the firſt to be the pre- 
vailing- colour, he weighs a quantity of each; for in- 
ſtance, 70 grains of the firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 20 
of the third: then multiplies each by 2@ pounds of 
wool : and thus gains 1400 pounds for the colfee Wool; 
855 pounds for the feuille-mort, and 400 for the pale 

ue. 

The wools of the ſpecimen, thus weighed, are mixed, 
oiled, carded, moiſtened with clear water, rubbed with 
black ſoap, and in this ſtate wrought a long time in the 
hands; till they be reduced into a pieoe of felt like that 


It 
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It is then rinced in water, to purge out the oil and ſoap; 
and when dry, the hair, or knap, is carded out with the 
teazle; then ſhorn carefully, til! the ground appear, 
and the ſeveral colours be diſcoverable. 
Laſtly, wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he examines 
it well ; and if he be not contented with it, makes another 
felt; if he be, he proceeds to mix his wools : when mix- 
ed, it is beat on hurdles, cleaned, oiled, carded, ſpun, 
woven, &c. as in white cloth. 


For the laws relating to the woollen manufaQtory, ſee ſtat. 


3 and 4 Edw. III. cap. 2. 3 and 4 Edw. IV. cap. 6. 
17 Edw. IV. cap. 1. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. 4 and 
5 Ph. and M. cap. 5. 29 Eliz. cap. 20. 1 Jac. I. cap. 

8, 7 Jac. I. cap. 7. 21 Jac. I. cap. 18. 12 Car. Il. 

cap. 22. 1 Anne. 7 Anne, cap. 13. 10 Anne, cap. 

16. 1 Geo. I. cap. 15. 11 Geo. I. 12 Geo. I. 13 

Geo. I. 11 Geo. II. 14 Geo. II. 

Corn, Cad ing of lead on. See CasTING, 

CLoTn, Cocking. See Cocking Cloth. 

Crorn, Frizing of. See FRIZING. 

CLoTH, Green, See GREEN. 

Corus, Hair, in Military Affairs. See Hair, 

CLoTtH, Houſewife's. See HousEwlFE. 

CLoTH, Incombuſtible. See ASBESTOS, and LIN Uu In- 
combuſtible. . 

Corn, Painting on. See PAINTING. 

CLOTH, Scar. See SEAR-Cloth. 

CLOUD, in eee a collection of condenſed yarouR, 
ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. 

A cloud ts a congeries of watery particles, or veſiculæ 
raiſed from the waters, or watery parts of the earth, by 
the ſolar, or ſubterraneous, or electtical fre ; which at 
their firſt ciſe from our globe, are too minute, and too 
mach ſeparated by their mutual repulſion, to be per- 
ceived z but as they mount, meeting with a greater de- 
gree of cold, loſing their electricity, or by any other 
proceſs which nature employs for this purpoſe, are con- 
denſed and rendered opaque, by the reunion of their 
parts; ſo as to refleCt light, and become viſible, For 
the manner wherein vapours are raifed into c/ouds. See 
EVAPORATION. 
"Theſe vapours, however raiſed, being ſpecifically lighter 
than air, mount in it, till having reached ſuch a region 
of the atmoſphere as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
themſelves, they will be ſuſpended ; till the watery ve- 
ſicles, which were at firſt too thin to be perceived, be- 
ing now condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior regions; 
and conſequently the parts ſet cloſer together ; their den- 
fity is firſt augmented ſo as to render them opaque 
enough to reflect the ſun's light, and become viſible; 
and their ſpecific gravity increaſed, ſo as to make them 
deſcend : in the former ſtate they are called c/2uds ; and 
in the latter, when they arrive at us, rain. 
Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowers, 
are of ſervice, while ſuſpended in the atmoſphere; as 
they help to mitigate the exceſſive heat of the torrid zone, 
and ſcreen it from the beams of the ſun, eſpecially when 
mm his zenith. | 
From the obſervable motions of the clouds it appears, that 
there are different currents in the air at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame quarter, under one another, Phil. 
Tranſ. No 458. p. 537. 
For the colour of the clouds, fee CoLour. For the 
electrisity of the clouds, ſee ATMOSPHERE, CONDUC- 
TORS, ELECTRICITY, EVAPORATION, &c. 

Croups, Magellanic. See MAGELLANIC clouds. 

CLOUDBERRY. See CHamzMoORUs. 

CLOVE Tree, CARYoPHYLL Us, in Botany, a genus of the 
polyandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are thele : it 
bath a double empalement; the flower is of one leaf, 
cut into four obtuſe parts, upon which the germen is 
ſituated : the fruit hath another empalement, which is 
ſmall, and ſlightly divided into four parts, which are 

ermanent, The flower hath four blunt petals, and 
ath many ſtamina. The germen is ſituated under the 
flower, which afterwards becomes a ſoft berry with two 
cells, each containing a kidney-{haped feed. There are 
five ſpecies. 
The fruit is ſomewhat in form of a nail; whence the 
term c/ove, from the French clou, nail. 
The clove-· tree was anciently very common in the Molucco 
iſlands ; where all the European nations, who trafic in 
ſpices to the Indies, furniſhed themlelves with what 
quantity of c/oves they required. At preſent there are 
carce any found but in the iſland of Ternate: the Dutch, 
in order to render themſelves maſters of that merchan- 
dize, have dug up the clove- trees af the Moluccos, and 
tranſplanted them to Ternate; ſo that there are none 
now to be had but through their bands. 
The tree is very large; its bark reſembles that of the 
olive-tree, and its leaves thoſe of the laurel: its fruit 
falling, takes root, and thus it multiplies itſelf without 
any culture, It is (aig, it will not allow any other kerb, 
Vol. I. No o. 
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or tree, to grow near it; its exceſſive heat drawing to it 
alt the humidity of the ſoil. 
When the clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh- 
white colour; as it ripens, it grows brown. Nor is 
there any preparation neceſlary in order to render it (uch 
as it comes to us, but to dry it in the ſun; whatever 
ſome authors talk of firlt {keeping it in ſca- water, to pre- 
ſerve it from worms. | 
In the inſide of a c/ove ate found a ſtyle and ſlamina, 
with their apices; and towards the larger end, there 
ſhoot out from the ſour angles, four little peints like a 
ſtar ; in the middle of which is a round ball, of a lighter 
colour than the reſt, compoſed of four ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded petals of the 
flower. Cloves mult be choſen dry, brittle, hatſh to the 
touch, well grown, of a duſky-redd:(h colour, a rough aro- 
matic taſte, an agreeable ſmell, and, if potlible, with the 
ſhank on. This ſpice acquires weight by imbibing water, 
which it will do at ſome conſiderable diſtance. The Dutch, 
who trade in c/oves, make a conſiderable advantage by 
knowing this ſecret. They fell them always by weight ; 
and when a bag of c/oves is ordered, they hang it ſeveral 
hours before they ſend it in, at about two ſcet dillance 
over a veſſel of water. They carefully watch the time 
when the c/oves have imbibed the proper quantity, that 
the fraud may paſs undiſcovered. This will add many 
pounds to the weight, which the unwary purchaſer pays 
for on the ſpot. This is often practiſed in the ſpice iſlands, 
and ſometimes in Europe: but the degree of moiſture 
muſt be more carefully watched in the former place; for 
there a bag of c/oves will in one night's time attract ſo 
much water, that it may be preſſed out of them by 
ſqueezing them with the hand, 
Cloves are the hotteſt and moſt acrid of aromatic ſub- 
ſtances, and their properties are, to warm and dry, to 
correct a fetid breath, to ſharpen the ſight, diſſipate films 
in the eyes, ſortiſy the ſtomach and liver, and ſtop vo- 
miting. They are uſed in apoplexies, palſics, lethargies, 
and other diſeaſes of the brain. 
Such of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and ſwell 
on the tree, and become full of a gum; theſe are ſome- 
times uſed in medicine, and are called mther of cloves. 
There is alſo an oil drawn from c/evcs by diilillation, 
moderately pungent ; which, when new, is of a pale- 
yellow colour, but reddens as it grows old: it is uſed in 
medicine as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth- ach, and 
in compoſitions with the ſame view as the fruit, It is 
alſo much uſed among the perfumers. 
No plant, nor any part of any plant contains ſo large a 
proportion of eſſential oil as c/oves 3 and this oil is hea— 
vier than water. From ſixteen ounces of c/2ves Neumann 
obtained, by diſtillation, two ounces and two drams ; 
and Hoffman obtained from the ſame quantity an ounce 
and a half, The pungency of c/;vc5 is owing to a com- 
bination of reGn wich eſſential oil. 
The oil of c/oves met with in the ſhops, and obtained 
from the Dutch, is highly acrimonious ; but this is not 
the genuine diſtilled oil of c/zves, It probably derives 
its acrumony and high colour from a mixture of the re- 
ſinous part of the c/2ve. Dr. Lewis, in his Mat. Med. 
obſerves, that the common oil, as being the moit pun- 
gent, is belt adapted for external purpoſes, and the ge- 
nuine oil for thole of an internal aromatic. 
The natives call the clove-irce chamgre, the Perhans and 
Arabs tarumfel, and the Turks kalafour. They make ſe- 
veral preparations both of the flowers and the fruit. See 
ANTOPHYLLUS. | 

CLovEk-CINN AMON. See CINNAMON. 

CLOVE-WATER, is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiſed 
therein and diſtilled. 

CLove, in Commerce, is uſed for the two and thictieth part 
of a weigh of cheeſe, i. e. eight pounds. 9 Hen. VI. 
cap. 8. Sce WEICH. | 

| CLovEyuly-flowers, a ſpecies of caryophyllus, greatly re- 
commended as cordials, and given in dilorders of the 
head, palpitations of the heart, and in nervous complaints 
of all kinds. See PINK, 

CLOVE-tongue, a name uſed by ſome Engliſh wiiters, for 


the common black hellebore, the root of which is uſed 
in medicine. 


CLOVER-gra/s. See TREF01L. | 
CLOUGH, or draught, in Commerce, an allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſcale ! 


that the commodity may hold out weight when fold out 
by retail. 


| CLOUT-NAILS. See NAIL. 


CLOUTS, in Gunnery, ate thin plates of iron nailed on 
that part of the axle-tice of a gun-cacriage, which comes 
through the pave, aud through which the linſpin goes. 

CLOWN's wound-wort, in Butany, See IRQN-wort. 
CLOYED. The ſeamen, when avy thing is got into the 


| touch-hole of a great gun, ſo that they cannot with a 


priming-iron make. way for the powder to be put in to 
10 C prime 
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prime it, fay the touch- hole is cleyed: wherefore when 
guns are nailed, &c. they ſay they are cloyed. 
CLUB-antenne, in Natural Hiſtory, a name ow by na- 
turaliſts to ſuch of the horns or antennæ of butterflies as 
repreſent a c/ub, being larger at the extremities than at 
the origin. 3 
CLUNY, or CLuGni, a celebrated abbey of Benedictine 
monks, in a city of that name in France ; being the 
head, or chief of a congregation denominated from 
them. 
It is ſituated in the Maſonnois, in the province of Burgun- 
dy on the river Rhone; and was founded by William duke 
of Berry and Aquitain ; or, as others fay, by the abbot 


Berno, ſupported by that duke, in the year 910; but 


owed its diſtinguiſhed reputation to Odo, who was Cre- 
ated abbot of Cluny in 927. | 
This order of monks was brought into England by Wil- 
liam earl of Warren, ſon-in-law to William the Con- 
queror, who built a houſe for them at Lewes, in Suſſex, 
about the year 1077. There were twenty-ſeven priories 
and cells of this order in England, which were govern- 
ed by foreigners, afterwards made denizens. 

CLUE #f a ſail, &c. Sre CLEw. 

CLUPEA, in the Artedian Ichthyslogy, the name of a fiſh, 
the characters of which are theſe : it is one of the order 
of the malacopterygii, or ſoſt-finned kind: and in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of the abdeminales, under which are 
claſſed eleven different ſpecies. The branchioſtege mem- 
brane contains on each fide eight bones. The belly is 

very acute, or, as it were, ſerrated, from the ſingular 
ſituation of the ſcales ; and the back-fin is placed ſome- 
what nearer to the ſnout then to the tail. 
There are ſour ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by 
Artedi; of which the firſt is our common herring, the 
ſecond, the /prat, the third, the Had, and the fourth, the 
anche y See Tab. of Fiſhes, NY 39. 

CLUSIA, in Betauy, the balſam-trec, a genus of the po- 
Hamid monoccia Claſs. Its charaQters are thele : the 
flower hath fve large roundiſh concave ſpreading petals : 
in the bottom is ſituated a globular nectarium, including 
the germen, which is pervious at the top. It hath a 
great number of ſingle ſtamina: the oblong oval germen 
is terminated by a plain ſtar-like ſtigma, with fix obtuſe 
indentures, which afterward becomes an oval capſule, 
with fix furrows and fix cells, opening with fix valves, 
which ſpread in form of a ſtar, including many angular 
ſeeds fixed to a column, ſurrounded with pulp. There 
are two ſpecies, natives of the ſouthern parts of America. 

CLUS TER-polype. Sec POLYPE. 

CLUTIA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia gynandria claſs, 
and deriving its name from Clute, a curious botaniſt. lts 
charaQers are theſe. It is male and female in difterent 
plants, the male flowers have five heart-ſhaped petals, 
which are ſhorter than the empalement, and ſpread open. 
They have five exterior nectariums, which are ſituated 
in a Circle at the bottom of the petals, and five interior, 
which are ſituated within the other: they have five ſta- 
mina fituated in the middle of the ſtyle. The female 
flowers have petals like thoſe of the male ; theſe have five 
double exterior nectariums, but no interior: they have a 
roundiſh germen which afterward becomes a globular cap- 
ſule, with fix ſurrows and three cells, each containing a 
ſingle ſecd. There are four ſpecies. | 

CLYDON, from e, I cauſe to fluctuate; in Medical 
Vile, is uſed for the fluctuation of food taken into 
the ſtomach, ariſing from the laxity or weakneſs of its 
fibres, and of the abdominal muſcles. 

CLYMENUM, in Hetauy, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are in all reſpects the ſame with 
thoſe of the lathyrus; only in this plant there grow but 
two leaves on each rib, whereas on the chmenum there are 
ſeveral pairs; the rib finally terminating in a clavicle or 
tendril. Journefort enumerates three ſpecies. Inſt. p. 


206. 
CLYPEOLE, in Bztany, treacle muſtard ; a genus of the 
zetradynamia ſiliculeſa claſs. Its characters are thele : the 
flower hath four oblong entire petals, placed in form of 
& croſs, aud ſix ſtamina; two of which ſtanding oppolite, 
are ſhorter than the other. In the centre is ſituated a 
rouadiſh compreſſed germen, which afterwards becomes 
an orbicular pod, compreſſed, erect, aud indented at the 
top, with a longitudinal fiſſure, opening in two cells, 
containing round compreſſed ſeeds. There are four ſpe- 
cies, natives of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
CLYPEUS, or CLyrEUM, Bachler; a piece of defenſive 
armour, which the ancients uſed to carry upon the 
arm, to ſecure them from the blows of their enemies. 
The figure of it was either round, oval, or ſqxangular : 
in the middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other. me- 
tal, with a ſharp point. See SHIELD. | 
CLYSSUS, a chemical production, conſiſting of the moſt 
efficacious principles of any body, extracted, purified, 
and then remized. 
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A clyſſus is when the ſeveral ſpecies, or ingredients of 
body, are prepared and 3 ſeparately, and then 
combined again. Thus, falt, ſulphur, oil, ſpirit, and 
mercury, reaſſembled Into one body, by long digeſtion 
Kc. make a c/y/ſics. : 


CLyssUs of Autimony, denotes the vapours reſulting from 


the detonation of nitre with uniimony. 


CLyssUs of N:tre, fignifies the vapours ariſing from the 


detonation of witre with charcoal. 


CLyYssUs of Sulphur, denotes an acid liquor obtained by 


the detonation of /u/phty with nitre, and is ſimilar 16 
that of antimony. Particular virtues were formerly aſ- 
cribed to theſe liquors, of which they are now found to 
be deſtitute, 

The rapidity and violence with which niTRE detonates 
in certain circumſtances, may occaſion a violent ex- 
ploſion, and the rupture of the veſſels. To prevent ſach 
accidents, and the difagreeable conſequences of them, 
the inſlammable matter ſhould not be very intimately 
mixed with the nitre, the DETOoNA TION of which is 
proportionably ſtronger and quicker as the mixture is 
more exact and entire; a ſmall quantity only of the mix. 
ture ſhould be detonated at a time. and no addition ſhould 
be made till the detonation of the firſt ſmall quantity be 
altog ther finiſhed. 

There is alſo a cus of vitriol, which is a ſpirit drawn 
by diſtillation from vitriol diſſolved in vinegar. This is 
uſed by phyſicians in various diſeaſes, and to extract the 
tinctures of ſeveral vegetables. 


CLyssvus is alſo uſed among fome authors for a kind of 


Japa, or extract, made with eight parts of the juice of a 


plant, and one of ſugar, ſeethed together into the con- 
hitence of honey. 


CLYSTER, in Medicine, a liquid remedy, or injection, 


introduced into the inteſtines by the fundament; in or- 
der to refreſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and ſoften 
the feces, diſſipate wind, &c. 
The word comes from xx, lade, ablun, I waſh. 
Cly/ters are ſometimes made of bren-water and milk, 
but more uſually of decoctions of certain herbs; to 
which are added honey, brown ſugar, and ſometimes le- 
nitive eletary, and other drugs. C!y/ers are emollient, 
carminative, lenitive, aſtringent, laxative, anodyne, 
uterine, antifebric, nouriſhing, &c. f 
In Holland, England, and Germany, cly/ters ate given 
by means of a pipe of ivory faſtened to a bladder, the 
patient being made to lie on one fide, and to retain the 
liquor as long as he is able. The French, and ſome 
other nations, uſe a fort of ſyringe, holding a pint, or 
more, for this purpoſe; and this is evidently the better 
method, as, by this means, liquors are not only more 
quickly, but more forcibly thrown into the inteſtines, 
and are made to paſs farther than by the Engliſh method. 
Some alſo uſe a leather pipe of half an ell long, which 
is fattened to the ſyringe, and to the pipe introduced in- 
to the anus, and by this means the patient can give him- 
ſelf rhe c/y/ter. 
Great care muſt be taken in adminiſtring clyſters, that 
the liquor be neither too hot nor too cold, but only te- 
pid, or moderately warm, both extremes being capable 
of doing great injury to the bowels, | 
Cly/ters are properly uſed, 1. Where a coſtive ſtate is to 
be removed, and the body rendered ſoluble. 2. For al- 
leviating the pains ariſing from the colic, ſtone, dyſen- 
tery, violent hæmorrhoids, and other diſorders of the. 
abdomen, 3. For making revulſions from the head is 
apoplexies, lethargies, deliriums, and other diſorders of 
that part. 4. In difficult labours, whether the fœtus be 
dead or alive, eſpecially if the mother be coſtive, as 
alſo for expetling the ſecundines, when they adhere too 
firmly to the womb, or remain longer behind than rhey 
ought. 5. Cly/ters are able to nouriſh perſons, who, from 
their power of deglutition being impaired, mult other- 
wile periſh of hunger; and for this purpofe nouriſhin 
liquors muſt be uſed, ſuch as broths, and the like, to 
which a little wine may be added, if the nature of che 
caſe will allow it. 
A very remarkable cher, which ſeems to have been in- 
vented by the Engliſh, and, from us, propagated to 
other nations, is the ſmoak of tobacco, hen all other 
cly/ters have proved ineffectual for rendering the body 
ſoluble, in the iliac paſſion, and ſome other caſes, the 
end has ſometimes been obtained by injecting a large 
quantity of the ſmoak of tobacco, by means of a proper 
inſtrument. There are ſeveral kinds of inſtruments in- 
vented for this purpoſe, and deſcribed by Bartholine, Va- 
lentini, and others. The general method of making 
them is this: a box is provided, capable of holding about 
half an ounce of tobacco; this has two pipes, the one 
made of ivory, to be introduced into the anus, the other 
reſembles the mouth-piece of ſome muſical inſtruments, 
and, by means of blowing into this, the ſmoke of the 
lighted tobacco in the box is&driven forcibly up the . 
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this is to be continued till the patient ſind a ſtrong ſti- 
mulas to go to ſtool, and if once doing it does not pro- 
duce the effect, it is to be repeated till it ſucceeds. This 
is of prodigious ſervice in obltinate incarcerated hernias 
of the ſcrotum. And Heiſter obſerves, that he always 
found it ſucceed ſo well, as never to reduce him to a ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to the knife. When tobacco 
alone will not anſwer the purpoſe, other more ſtimulat— 
ing ingredients may be added to it in the box; and this 
acrid ſmoke ſo contracts the diameters of the inteſtines, 
that the prolapſed ones are much more eaſily drawn back 
into the abdomen, than they otherwiſe could be. See 
T'UMIGATOR. 
Cly/ters of the liquid kind are prepared of different in- 
gredients, according to the intentions propoſed to be an- 
ſwered, and as, in practice, thoſe intentions are princi- 
ally four, to alter and change, to evacuate, to corro- 
La: and to mitigate pain; lo cly/ters are accordingly 
contrived to ſoften the indurated fæces, to correct the 
acrid, acid, and ſaline recrements, to evacuate the con- 
tents of the large inteſtines, and to corroborate the weik 
and languid fibres of the inteſtines in general, and lo 
ſtrengthen their periſtaltic motion; or laſtly, to mitigate 
the ſpaſms of their contracted coats, and relax their con- 
ſtricted fibres. 
When c/y/ters are intended to lubticate and ſoften the dry 
and indurated feces, or to obtund acrid, faline, corro- 
ſive, and acid humours, in the large inteſtines, they are 
to be prepared with the emollient ingredients, ſuch as 
broths, milk, decoctions of emollient heros, as marſh- 
mallows, and the like, with manna, otl, and the like 
aſſiſtances; and as all thefe ingredients have a power of 
relaxing ſpaſms, as well as ot foftening the feces, cly/- 
ters of this kind are extremely beneficial in all tpatmocic 
diſorders, fevers, pains, and caſes where the patient is 
coſtive, whether it be from ſpaſms of the inteſtines, or 
from induration of the fæces. 
When the intention is at once to evacuate the inteſtines, 
and to carry off ſtagnant humours, then ſalts, added to 
the decoctions, admirably anſwer the end. Gl:uber's 
ſalt, Epſom ſalt, and ſal gem, are ali uicfui for theie pur- 
poſes: in ſome caſes alſo ſal ammoniac; and cxperieuce 
ſhews, that half an ounce of one of thele ſalts, in a ch / 
ter, will do more toward evacuating the contents ol 
the bowels, than four ounces of any of the common 
purging electaries. Corroborating c/y/ers are to be pre- 
pared of the four greater hot feeds, bay an4 juniper ber- 
ries, the carminative oils, &c. and in violent diforders of 
the head, ſuch as apoplcxies, palſies, lethargies and the 
like, rue, marjoram, thyme, roſemary, and lavende: 
flowers, are conveniently added to chers: as are mug- 
wort, n feverfew, and the like. When there 
is any diſorder of the womb, or ſuppreſſion of the mem- 
fes, the clyſters of the ſedative kind are principally to be 
compoſed of oil, or the like fatty ingredievts, and ſuch 
as conſi ſt purely of oil alone, are found often to do won- 
ders, in allaying the molt violent pains. 
CLysTERs, Nour:/hing, are thofe applied with defign to 
nouriſh perſons who cannot take in any aliment at the 
mouth. Hildanus tells us, that Aubery. a phylician, 
fed a woman of quality ſix weeks with c/y/?ers compoled 
of capons fleſh, and other fowls, boiled to a pulp, with 
yolks of eggs, applied twice a day. It is difficult how- 
ever, to conceive how c , ſhould nouriſh ; and the caſe 
is briſkly controverted in the Memoirs of the French 
Royal Academy, between M. Littre, who maintains the 
negative, and M. Lemery. 
The arguments uſed by the firſt, are, that the materials 
of the clyſter, for want of the ordinacy paſſage, want the 
preparation neceſſary to be converted into nouriſhment ; 
and beſide that, are out of the road for getting into the 
blood: for in the firſt of the large inteltines, called the 
cecum, is a valve called valvula Buuhini, to oppole the 
paſſage of any food into the ſmall inteltines : and there 
are no lactealweins in the large inteſtines, but abundance 
in the ſmall ones. But the laCteals are the only canals 
that can carry the chyle into its receptacle, and the chyle 
is the only ſubſtance that can nourith. 
To this, M. Lemery objects, that very great anatomiſts 
have found lacteals in the large inteſtines, though but in 
ſmall numbers: but. though there were none, adds he, 
the meſeraic veins are indiſputably diſtributed to theſe 
inteſtines; and may eaſily be ſuppoſed to pump up the 
molt ſubtil part of a broth, and carry it into the blood. 
M. Merry has paſſed a liquor immediately from the large 
inteſtines into theſe veins: beſides, the animal ma- 
chine is ſo porous throughout, that nature ſeems to have 
intended an extraordinary way of conveying fluids into 
the blood, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions. 
This notion will appear inconteltible, if M. Morin's 
theory of the paſſage of the urine be admitted. 
Herodotus ſays, the Egyptians were the firſt who invent- 
ed cly/ters ; or rather, who applied them to uſe. Gaben 
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| CUACERVATUM vacuum. | 
COACH, a vetncie for commodious travelling, ſuſpended 


CLysSTERrs, Cathelicon fer. | 
CNEMODACTYLADUS. in Anetomy, a muſcle, others 


COA 


and Pliny add, that they took the hint from a bird of 
their country, called 75is, which they frequently obſerv- 
ed to make this kind of injection with its beak, and at- 
terwards to diſcharge itſelf ſeveral times. Others ſay, 


that the ciconia, or ſtork, firſt taught men the application 
of clyſlers. 


CLySTERsY, Uterine, are injectious into the uterus, or 


womb. 
Sec CaTtHoLIcon. 


wile called extenſor tertii interned diniterum. See Ex- 
TENSOR {ertiz inter nodlii, &c. 


CNEORUM, in Botany, widow wail; a genus of the trian- 


aria monogynia class. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
hath three narrow oblong petals, and three ſtamina which 
are ſhorter than the petais. In the cenzer is ſituat-d an 
obtuſe three-cornered germen, which afterward becomes 
a globular dry berry with three lobes, having three cells, 
each containing one round ſeed. We have but one ſpe- 
cics. 


CNICUS, in Botany, Bl:fſed Thi/ftſe ; a genus of the /pnge- 


ne/ a polyramia aqualis claſs, Its charatters are thele : 
che empalement of the flower is ſcaly ; the lower is com- 
poted of feveral hermaphrodite florets, Which are uni- 
form; theſe ar: furnel-thaped, and cut at the top into 
five equal ſegments, having five ſhort hairy ſtamina. In 
the ceutre is ſituated a ſhort germen crowned with down, 
which afterward becomes a ſingle feed crowned with 
down, and thut up in the enipalement. There are four 
ſpecies. 

the firſt ſort is the carduns, which is uſed in medicine: 
this is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe, It grows naturaily in Spain, and in the 
lands of the Archipelago, but is cultivated in gardens 
i England to ſupply the market. This plant is fo well 


know”! as to require no deſcription, Sce Tab. of Botany, 
Cs 12. 


COA, in Natura! Hi/tery, the name given by Plumier to a 


genus of plant called oy Livnzus HIPPOCRATEA. 


See Vacon. 


on leathers. and moved on wheels, 

In England, and throughout Europe, the coaches are 
drawn by horles, except in Spain, where they uſe mules. 
In a pat ot the Lait, efpecial'y the dominions of the 
great Mogul, their coaches are drawn by oxen. In Den- 
merk they ſometimes yoke rein-drer in their coaches 3 
though this is rather for curiohty than ute, 

The coachman is ordinacily placed on a ſeat raiſed before 
the body ot the coach. But the Spaniſh policy has diſ- 
placed him in that country by a royal ordonnance z on 
occalion of the duke d'Olivares, who found that a very 
important ſecret whereon he had conferred in his coach, 
had been overheard, and revealed by his coachman : 
ſince that time, the place of the Spanith coachman is the 
ſame with that of the French ſtage-couchman, and our 
poſtillion, viz, on the firit horſe on the left. 

The invention of coaches is owing to the French: yet 
they are not of any great antiquity even in France 
icarce reaching earlier than the reign of Francis I. 
Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for the country: 
and authors obſerve, as a thing very ſingular, that there 
were at firſt no more than two coaches in Paris ; the one 
that of the queen, and the other that of Diana, natural 
daughter of Henry II. "The firſt courtier who had one, 


was Jean de Laval de Bois Dauphin, whoſe enormous 


bulk diſabled him from travelling on horfeback. 

Coaches were firſt introduced into England in 1580, by 
Fitz-Allen, earl of Arundel, and they were in genecal 
ule by the nobility and gentry at London about the year 
1005. Anderlon's Hiſt. Com. vol. i. p. 421, 469. 
Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions to be 
brought by tteps and degrees to their perfection; at pre- 
ſent they feem to want nothing, either with regard to 
eale, or magnilticence. 

Louis XIV. of France made ſeveral ſumptuary laws for 
reltraining the excethve richnets of caches, prohibit— 
ing the ule of gold, Glver, &e. therein; but they bave 
had the fate 4 neglected, 

Coaches may be divided into two kinds; thofe that have 
iron bows, or necks, and thofe that have not ; both the 
one aud the other hath two principal parts, the body, 
and the train, or carriage, See CRANE=nect, aud 
PERCH. 

The body is that part where the paſſengers are diſpoſed ; 
and the carriage is that which ſuſtains the body, and to 
which the wheels are faftened, that give motion to the 
whole machino. 

Ceaches are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſtructute, 
into coaches, properly fo called, charzets, calaſhes, and ber- 
lings. With regard to the circumitances of their uſe, &c. 
we diſtinguiſh /age-coaches, hackney-coaches, &C. 


| Chariot, or Hi!l/-CvACH, is a kind of -8ac/ that has only a 
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COA. 


ſeat behind; with a ſtool, at moſt before. When theſe 
are very gay, richly garniſhed, and have five glaſſes, they 
are called CALASHES. 

Hackney-Coacnts, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the ſtreets of 
London, and ſome other great cities, at rates fixed by 
authority. 

Theſe firſt began to ply in the ſtreets of London, or ra- 
ther waited at irns, in 1625, and were only twenty in 
number: but they were ſo much increaſed in 1635, that 
king Charles iſſued an order of council for reſtraining 
them. In 1637 he allowed fifty hackney-coachmen, each 
of whom might keep twelve horſes. In 1652 their num- 
ber was limited to two hundred, and in 1654 extended 
to three hundred. In 1661 four hundred were licenſed 
at 5“. annually for each. In 1694 ſeven hundred were 
allowed, and taxed by the 5 and 6 W. and M. at 4%. 

er annum, each. 

hoſe in London are under the direction of commil- 
ſioners, who take cognizance of all cauſes and diſputes 
ariſing thereupon. 
By 9 Anne, cap. 23. eight hundred hackney-coaches 
were allowed in London and Weſtminſter ; but by 8 
Geo. III. cap. 24. the number is increaſed to one thou- 
ſand ; which are to be licenſed by commiſſioners, and 
Pay a duty of 5s. a week for each licence to the crown: 
and if any perſon drive a hackney-coach without licence, 
he ſhall forfeit 5/. And coachmen uſing abuſive lan- 
guage, or demanding more than their fare, are liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 205, 
The ſtat. 1 Geo. I. cap. 57. ordains, that where 
coachmen refuſe to go at, ot exact more for their hire 
than is limited by the act, they ſhall forfcit not exceed- 
ing 3/. nor under 10s. and the commiſſioners have power 
to determine it. 'The fare of hackney coachmen in 
London, or within ten miles thereof, is 125. 6d. per day, 
allowing twelve hours to the day : and by the hour, not 
above 15. Gd. for the firſt, and 15. for every hour after; 
and none are obliged to pay above 1s. for the uſe of any 
hackney coach for any diſtance, not mentioned in the act, 
which is not above one mile and four furlongs; nor 
above 15. 6d. for any diſtance not exceeding two miles, 
Coachmen are to have numbers on their coaches, on tin 
plates, or ſhall forfeit 5/. and refuſing any perſon to take 
the number of their coaches, or giving a wrong number, 
incurs the forfeiture of a ſum not excceding 40s. None 
but licenſed coaches ſhall ply at funerals for hire, under 
the penalty of 5/. Drivers of hackney coaches are to 
give way to perſons of quality, and gentlemen's coaches, 
on the penalty of 105. By 8 Geo. III. cap. 28. every 
hackney-coach is to be provided with cheque ſtrings; and 
every coachman plying without them, incurs a penalty 
of 55, On Sundays there were formerly only a hundred 
and ſeventy-five coaches to ply, which were to be appoint- 
ed by the commiſſiouers: but their number is now 
unlimited. 

Coachs, /tage, are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of 
travellers from one city or town to another ; and theſe, 
as well as other coaches, chaiſes, & c. with four wheels, 
pay an annual tax of 50. 

Coach, ia Sea Language, denotes a chamber or apartment 
near the ſtern, in a ſhip of war. | 

COADJ]UTOR, Fe/low- Helper, is properly uſed for a pre- 
late joined to another, to aflift him in the diſcharge of 
the functions of his prelature; and even, in virtue 
thereof, to ſucceed him. 

The coadjutor has the ſame privileges with the biſhop him- 
ſelf. Coadjutors were formerly appointed by kings, for 
archbiſhops and bilhops grown old, or abſent, and not 
able to ſuperintend their dioceſes. , But the right of ap- 
pointing coadjutors, in Romiſh countries, is now reſerved 
to the pope alone. | 
Coadjutors are allo called biſhops in partibusinfideliam; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary the coadjutor of a biſhop ſhould be a 
biſhop himſelf: without which he cannot diſcharge the 
office. 
Ihe uſe of coadjutors in the church, is borrowed from the 
oman empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of aſliftants, or co- 
adjutors, given to magiltrates ; and calls them adzuteres 
publici offectt. 
The popes, formerly, made a ſhameful abuſe of the co- 
adjutories : ſome they granted to children, and young peo- 


COA 


 COAGMENTATION, is uſed, among Chemi/is, for the 


act of melting down a matter, by caſting in certain pow- 


ders, and afterwards reducing the whole into a concrete, 
or ſolid, 


COAGULABLE !ymph of the blood. See Lymen. 

COAGULATION, in Chemi/try, denotes certain opera- 
tions, in which fluid bodies become ſolid; as, for exam - 

ple, the CURYSTALLIZATION of ſalts, In a general 

ſenſe, it ſignifies the condenſing, or thickening of a fluid 
matter, without its loſing any of the ſenſible parts which 
occaſioned its fluidity; as we frequently ſee in blood, 

miik, &c, 

We Gdiilinguiſh between that kind of thickening which 

is effected by the evaporation of the fluid parts of a 

body, as in clay, which condenſes in the ſun, properly 

called hardening; and that effected without any loſs of 
its ſubitacce, called coagulating. Thus, we ſay, that co! 

coagulates blood, &c. 

There is one general term, viz. concretion, which includes 

coagulation, condenſation, and hardening. 

By injectivg an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood 

coagulates z which ſtops its circulation, and brings im- 

mediate death. Several poiſons have their effect by in- 

ducing a caagulation. 

CoAGULATION is performed by fix different agents in the 
general operations in chemiſtry, and by each of theſe 
in ſeveral ways. 

1. lis performed with water, by congealing, cryſtalliz- 

ing, and precipitating ; as in the mercurivs w itæ, aud ſome 
other ſuch preparations. 

2. With oil, which, by the force of fire, unites to itſelf 
ſulphur, ſalts, and metals. | 

3. With alcohol, upon the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, the 

white of eggs, the ſerum of the blood, &c. 

4. With acid and alkali, growing ſolid together, as in 
the tartarum vitriolatum. 

5. With fixed alkaii, as in milk. And, 6. With acid 
lalts. as in milk, ſerum, and whites of eggs. 

COAGUEUM, the cagulum of the Latins, the πτπ , ard 
the 7auioo; of the Greeks, are the ſame with what in 
Engliſh we call rennet. See RN NET. 

CoAGULUM, in Chemiſiry, denote curdled coneretions 
formed by the mixture of two liquors: ſuch as the 
precipitate of ſilver in the formation of LUNA cornea, 
&c, 

CoaGULUM aluminoſum. alum-curd, a form of medicine, 
deſeribed long ſince by Riverius, and now taken into the 
London diſpenſatory. It is ordered to be made by putt- 
ing whites of eggs into a pewter or earthen veſſel, and 
ſtirring them about with a large lump of allum till they 
are coagulated. | 

CO AK denores a ſort of foflil coals that have undergone a 
ſimilar operation to that of charring ; whereby they are 
deprived of their phlegm, acid, and the greateſt part of 
their oil; and are therefore uſed in furnaces for ſmelting 
iron ore, and for drying malt. 

COAL, a black, ſulphuregus inflammable matter, dug 
out of the earth; ſerving in many countries as the com- 
mon fuel, | | 
This we ſometimes call pit. coal, feffil-coal, earth. coal. and 
natural coal, to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made 
in imitation hereof, by half burning the branches and 
roots of trees; properly ealled charcoal, and-/malicaal : in 
places, whither cal is brought by ſca, it is called /ea-coals 
Coal is one of the claſs of opake inflammable fotbls, and 
is diſtinguiſhed tram the reſt by bring of a gloſly hue, 
ſoft, friable, not fuſible, but ealily inflagawable, and 
leaving, alter burning, a large re ſiduum of whitifh aſhes. 
We have three ſpecies of this foſfil in common-uſe tor 
our fuel in different. parts of the, kingdom 1. A bard 
duſky black coal, This is in common uſe with us, un- 
der the name of Scotch coal (though that name is uot re- 
ſtrained to this ſpecies alone, but the following is indil- 
criminately known among the dealers by the {ame appel- 
lation): this is uſually of a rough and dulty ſur (ace, and 

is leſs gloſly, when fre broken, thau any other coal. 
It burns britkly, and turns wholly 40 aſhes, not leaving 

any cinders. There is a vaſt oY of this dug about Ly- 
mington in Hampſhire, whence it is often called by the 
dealers Lymington coal. a. A hard glofly coal. This is 
ſometimes fold in London with the ſorwer, under the 


ple, with this clauſe, douec ingreſſus fuerit : till they were name of Scotch coal, but it is more determinately known 


capable of entering upon the adminiſtration of the office. O- 
thers they granted to perſons not ia orders, with this 
clauſe, donec acceſſerit ; and others to perſons at a great 
diſtance, with this clauſe, cam regreſſus : but the council | 
of Trent tied down the pope's bands, by adding abundance 
of reſtrictions on the article of coadjutors, 
In nunneries they have coadjutrixes ; who are religious, 
nominated to ſucceed the ABBESS, under pretence of 
.. aiding her in the diſcharge of ber office. 
COADUNATA, in Botany, an order of plants in the 


in many parts of the kingdom by the name of Mei cu. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the others by its great .barduels, 
and glofly black, where freth broken, and is much 
eſteemed for burning with leſs ſmoak than any other 
kind; aud in ſome parts of this kingdom, aud generally 
in Wales, they uſe it to wake malt. 3. The third is our 
common c, ioo well known to need any deſcription, 
but diſtinguiſhed from all the others by its ſhattery 11 
able ſtructure, and its great gloſs when freſh broken. It 
is common in molt countrics of Europe z though the 


fragments methodi naturalis of Linnæus. 


Engliſh c is of molt repute, even in foreign countries; 


CO 


notwithſtanding ſome pretend that of the Foſſe in Au- 
vergne not to be inferior to it. 

The common pt-coal contains a large quantity of ſal am- 
moniac. The mouths of our ſubterranean fires in the 
coal countries all afford it, and it is even found in brick- 


. kilns, where nothing but coal is burnt with the clay, It 


® may appear ſtrange indeed to ſome, that this black ſub- 


lance ſhould yield fo white and fine a ſalt; but chemiſts 
know that all volatile ſalts whatever may be freed from 
their fœtor and intenſe colour, by tranſmuting them into 
a fat ammoniac, by the mediation of an acid, as the ſpi— 
rit of ſalt, vitriol, or alum ; after ſublimation with which, 
they become white, ſweet, aud pure. The reaſon of this 
change is, that though the ſalts al ways carry over ſome 
of the ſœtid oil with them in a {late of volarihiry, yet 
being thus in a manner fixed, the ſcœtid oil muſt by torce 
of fire riſe liſt}, leaving the ſubſequent ſul ammoniac 
without ſmell: though it is ſtill a doubt, whether the falt he 
the better or the worſe for this labour. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 130 
The goodneſs of coal is found by its being as free as pot- 
ſible from ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and by its 
burning a long time in the ſmith's forge. The Engiith 
coal has this property peculiar to it, that it never lights 
ſo perfeCtly, as when water is thrown on it. 

The commerce of cal is very conſiderable in England; 
great quantities are exported to France, &c. by way of 
Rouen. The meaſure whereby it is fold is the chaldron, 
containing thirty-ſix buſhels, or a little more than twen- 
ty-cight hundred weight; allowing a chald:on, Newcaſtle 
meaſure, to be fifty-three hundred weight, and eight Ne w- 
caſtle chaldrons to be equal ro fifteen London chaldrons. 
However the weight of a chaldron of coals nas been vari- 
ouſly eſtimated, It appears that the mean quantity of coal, 
annually imported into London, deduced from an eſtimate 
of ten years, viz, from 1770 to 1779, is 658,853 chal- 
drons, or about 922, 396 tons. 

Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce, fixes the intro- 
duCtion of Newcaſtle coal into London at ſo early a period 
as the year 1305. 

In the Memoirs of the French Royal Academy, we have 


an account of two experiments on the common pzt-coal, 


made by M. Des Landes while in England, and which 
he thinks have cſcaped the Englith philoſophers. 
iſt, Pounding ſome coal, and putting half an ounce of it 
in a phial of water, the mixture became quite black : but 
leaving it expoſed to the air in a window, during a cold 
winter night, in the morning it was found frozen, and 
turned to a reddiſh colour. The reaſon of the change 
mult be, that the froſt had diſengaged the ſulphurs of the 
coal; though one would little expect ſuch an effect from it. 
2dly, From an infuſion of cinders in brandy, mixed with 
icon filings, ariſes a black tinCture, which brightens in 
r as it is heated: when arrived at the heat of 
oiling, the colour becomes perfectly fine and ſoft, aud 
gives a dye to cloth which no workman can imitate. 
The ſtrata, or veins of coals in coal-pits, are numerous, 
and their order, quality, &c. are very different in dif- 
ferent places. In thoſe at Dudley, in Staffordſhire, the 
itrata, below the turf, are two or three clays, a grey 
ſtone, and a hard grey rock ; then they are exprefled in 
the Philoſophical 'TranſaQtions, to be, 1. coal, calle 
beneh eta; 2. ſlipper-coal, leſs black, and ſkining than 
the former; 3. />in-coal, more black and ſhining; 4 
flone-coal, much like canal-coal. 
Theſe ſtrata have between cach of them a bat, or bed, of 
a peculiar fort of matter, about the thickneſs of a crown 
piece. Below theſe are divers metalline ftrata as a black 
lubilance, called the dun-row bat; a grey iron ore, 
called the dun-row iron-/tone: a bluiſh bat, called <white- 
Y5w; a blackiſh iron ore, called white-row grains; or 
iron-/ione; a grey iron ore, called mid-row grains; a 
black ſoſſil ſubltance, called the gublin-bat ; a black iron 
ore, called gullimiren /tone; a dark grey iron ore, called 
rubble-iron lone; and laſtly the table-bat. | 
Then, 5, comes a coarſe ſort of cal, called ost ce; 
a black britcle bat; 6. the heathen coal; 7. a ſubſtance 
like coarſe cea/; though called a bat, becauſe it does not 
burn well ; and 8. bench-ceal. 


Coal, Bovey, ſo called from Bovey Heath in Devonſkire, 


where it is found. Dr. Mills, whoſe paper of remarks 
upon it is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol, li. part ii. No 53. anno 1960, thinks it is the ſame 
with the foſh] wad or as the miners call it, the fofſil- 
coal, deſcribed by Hollman, ibid. vol xlix. p. 500. ib. NY 85. 


Coal, Canal. See AMPELITES. 
Co Al- Galli, balls made of coal and clay, or flack, for firing. 


Theſe balls are made with 4 of clay, without ſand or 
gravel, and * of coal-duft, or CULM, well mixed, and 
tormed either into round balls or into bricks. This coal 


duſt being the refuſe of the mine, makes this ſort of firing 


cheap, See Phil. Tranſ. NY 460. ſect. 3. 


CoaL-mines,—Wilfully —m—_ ceal-mineson fire, is by ſtatute 


felony, without benefit of clergy. 10 G. II. c. 32. $6. 
Vox. I. NV 71. 


COASTING Pilot. 
CoASTING, in Agriculture, &c. denotes the tranſplanting 


C OA 


Co AI- ſeot. See Soor. 3 
Coal-ſpirits. 


Coals diſtilled in a retort not aſfort a 
phlegm, and black oil, but a ſpirit, which is apt to force 
the Jute and break the glaſſes, ani! will catch fire at the 
flame of a candle. We ate told that bladders may be filled 
with this ſpirit, or inflammable air, which may be kept 
a conſiderable time. If the bladder be pierced with a pin, 
and 3 near the flame of a candle, the ſpitit will 
take fire, and afford an amuſing ſpectacle, See Phil, 
Tranſ. No 452. ſet. 5. See Damrys. 


Small. Co Al is a ſort of CHARcoat.. prepared [rom the 


ſpray, and bruſh-wood, (trippe:! off from the branches 
of coppice-wood, ſometimes bound in bavins for that 
urpoſe, and ſometimes prepared without binding. 
The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a por- 
tion of it on fire, they throw on more and more, as falt 
as it kindles; whence arifcs a ſedden blaze, till all be 
burnt that was near the place. As ſoon as all the wood 
is thrown on, they caſt water on the heap from a large 
diſh or ſcoop; and thus keep plying the heap ef glowing 
coals, which ſtops the fury of the fire, while, with a rake, 
they ſpread it * and turn it with ſhovels till no more 


fire appears. hen cold, the coals ate put up into facks 
for ule. 


COALESCENCE, the union or growing together of two 


bodies before ſeparate. It is principally applied to ſome 
bones in the body, which are ſeparate during infancy, 
but afterwards grow together; or to ſome morbid union 
of parts, which ſhould naturally be diſtinct trom each 
other. Thus there is a coaleſcence of the ſides of the vul« 
va, anus, and nares; of the cye-lids, fingers, toes, and 
many other parts. 


COALITION, the re- union, or growing together of parts 


before ſeparated. See CONGLUTINATION, &. 


COAMINGS, in Ship- Building, are thoſe planks, or that 


frame, forming a border round the hatches, which raiſe 
them up higher than the reſt of the deck. Loop-holes 
for muſkets to ſhoot out at, are often made in the coam- 
ings, in order to clear the deck of the enemy when the 
ſhip is boarded. 


COANE, among the Greeks, a name given to a peculiar 


ſpecies of tutia or tutty, which was always found in a 
tubular form. It has its name from un, a word uſed to 
expreſs a ſort of cylindric tube, into which the melted 
braſs was received from the furnace, and in which it was 
ſuffered to cool. In cooling, it always depoſited a ſort of 
rectement on the ſides of the veſſel or tube, and this was 
the tutty called coane. 


COAST, a ſca-ſhore, or the country adjoining to the edge 


of the sEA. 


Co as r-Aſury, or CosT- Mary, in Botany. See TANZ v. 
COASTING, that ſort of navigation, wherein the places 


failed to and from, are not far 4iſtant; ſo that a ſhip 
may fall in Gght of the land, or within ſounding, be— 
tween them. 

Such ace the voyages on the Narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, be- 
tween England, Holland, and France; allo thoſe about 
the Britiſh ſeas, and in the Mediterranean, &c. 

For the performance hereof, there is only required good 
knowledge of the land, of the time and direction of the. 
tide, of the reigning winds, of the roads and havens, the 
uſe of the compals, and of the lead, or founding-line, 
See PiLOT, 


of a tree, and placing it in the fame ſituation, with te- 
ſpect to call, welt, north, &c as it ſtood before. 


COAT), in Anatomy. See 'VUNICa and Eye. 
CoarT of Arms, in Heraldry, a cloak, ot habit, worn by the 


ancient knights over their arms, both in war, and at 
tournaments; and ſtill bocae by the beralds at arms. 
It was a kind of ſurcoat, reaching only as low as the na- 
vel; open at the ſides, with ſhort fleceves ; ſometimes 
furred with ermines and vir; whereon were apple che 
armories of the knight, embroidered in gold and tivers 
and enamelled with beaten tin, coloured black, green, 
red and blue: whence the rule, never to apply coiour 
on colour, nor metal on metal. 
The coats of arms were frequently open, aud diverfitied 
with banks and fillets of feverai colours, alicruately 
placed, as we ſtill fee cloths (curleted, watered, &c. 
hence they were alſo called diviges, or divijes, as being 
divided or compoſed of ſeveral pieces, ſewed together ; 
whence the words e. pale, chevron, bend, croſs, ſultier, 
lozenge, &c. which have ſince become tonourable pieces, 
or ordinaries of the thicld. See cach in its place, BEND, 
CRoss, FeSSE, &c. 
Coats of arms, and banners, were never allowed to be 
worn by any but knights, and ancient nobles. They 
were not introduced into SEALs, nor indeed to any other 
uſe, till about the reign of Richard I. who brought them 
from the croiſade in the Holy Land, where they were 
firſt invented and painted on the thields of the knights, 
to diltinguiſh the variety of perſons from every nation, 
; 10 D who, 
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Mo, when completely clad in ſteel, esuld not other- 
wile wn. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 306. 


\AT of Mail, jacque de mail, a kind of armour made in | 


form of a ſhirt, conſiſting of iron rings wove together 
net-wiſe. , See Matt. 


Cor, in a Ship, a piece of tarred canvas put about that 


part of the maſts, or bowſprit, which joins to the deck, 
or lies over the ſtem of a ſhip. They are allo put about 
the pumps at the decks, that no water may go down 
chere; and they are alſo uſed at the radder's head. 

Co Ax likewiſe denotes the materials with which the ſhip's 
Gdes and maſts are varniſhed, to preſerve them, as tar, &c. 

COATI, in Zoology. Sec Racxoon. 

COATING, in Chemiflry. See LORICATION. 

CoATIxG, in Elfricity, denotes a covering of ſheer-lead, 
tin-foil, or any other conducting ſubſtance, applied to 
the. Leyden phial, or to any electric body, and ſerving 
to accumulate the electricity, to increaſe the force of the 
CHARGE, and to facilitate the operation of di/charg ing. 
Tae firſt perſon who diſcovered the uſe of coating in clec- 
trical experiments, was Dr. Bevis : it was firſt applied to 
the Leyden phial, but has been (ince extended to a great 
variety of other electrical ſubſtances. When glaſs plates, 
or jars, ſufficiently wide at the neck, are to be coated, the 
beit method is to coat them with tin toil on both Gdes, 
which may be fixed on the glaſs with varniſh, gum-wa- 
ter, bees-wax, &c. but if the internal coating cannot be 
conveniently introduced, braſs filings may be uſed, an 
ſtuck to the ſurface of the glaſs with gum-water, or 
bees-wax, &c, However, cate ſhould be taken that the 
oppoſite coatings do not come too near to each other ; that 
of glaſs jars ſhould be kept at the diſtance of, at leaſt, 
two inches from the top. Glaſs phials may be coated 
with filver, by burning it into the very ſubſtauce of the 
glaſs, ſo that nothing can remove it without injuring the 
glaſs, rogether with the- metal. Glaſs, thus coated and 
burniſhed, exhibits an elegant appearance, has no in- 
equalities in its ſurface, and is capable of being charged 
as highly and readily, as when coated with tin-toil. Glatles 
of this kind will dilcharge ſpontaneouſly, and are apt to 
burſt by the exploſion. Phil. Tranl. vol. Ixvii. part i. 

. 108, 
Electric ſubſtances, which are eaſily melted, ſuch as re- 
ſin, ſealing-wax, &c. may be ealily coated by pouring 
them on a circular plate of tin-foil, placed on a marble 
table, and two inches leſs in diameter than the electric 
plates propoſed ; and then preſſing them with a pane of 
glaſs, or any thing elſe with a ſmooth ſurface, to the re- 
quired dimenſions. When this is done, let another piece 
of tin-foil, of equal ſize with the former, be applied to 
the upper-furface, by preſling it gently with a hot iron. 
EleAric ſubſtances in a fluid ſtate may be coated by fixing 
a piece of tin-foil to the bottom of an earthen diſh, 
reaching within an inch of the ſides, and by introducing, 
through a hole in the bottom, a ſlender wire, ſo as to 
communicate with the tin-foil ; then pour the fluid elec- 
tric into the diſh; and let a braſs plate of the ſame di- 
menſions with the tin- foil be ſuſpended from a glaſs arm, 
or from the prime conductor, and touch the ſurface ot 
the electtic. A plate of air may alſo be coated, by means 
of two ſmooth circular boards, about three or four feet 
in diameter: let one ſide of each of theſe boards be coated 
with tin-foil, which ſhould be paſted down, and bur- 
niſhed, and turned over the edge of the boards, Then 
inſulate the boards in an borizontal poſition, and with 
their coated ſides turned towards each other, and ſo dil- 
poſed, that they may be ealily moved to or from each 
other. If theſe boards are placed at the diſtance of about 
an iach afunder, they may be uſed exactly as the coatings 
of a pane of glaſs. It will be ſhewn that the electric 
matter does not reſide in the coating of a charged electric 
under the article LEYDEN PHial. 

COB nut. See HazLeE. 

COBALT, in Natura! Hiſtsry, a denſe, compact and pon- 
derous mineral, very bright and ſhining, and much re- 
ſcmbling ſome of the antimonial ores. Its ſpecific gra- 
vity is about 7,700; and its fulibility nearly as that of 
copper. 


It is fometimes found of a deep, duſky, bluiſh black, 


very heavy and hard, and a granulated rufture, look- 
ing like a piece of pure iron, when freſh broken. At 
other times, it is more compact and heavy, of a very 
even texture, and not granulated, or compoſed of any 
ſc patate moleculz, but reſembling a duſky maſs of melted 
lead, not an Ore. 
'Che inner part, when freſh cut or broken, is in ſome 
ores found much more beautiful than in eicker of theſe 
ſtates, being of a five bright ſilvery grey, aud of a beau- 
uſul and evenly (triated ſtructure; the ſtriæ all runniug 
great lengths, but being all variouſly infleQed and un- 
dulated, and in ſome pucts broken. Theſe are the more 
uſual appearances of cobalt in its ore ; but belide thele, 
it is ſubje& to an alteration in the bowels of the earth, 
by means of ſubtecrangous hires and ſulphur, which re- 
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duce it to a body which cannot be ſippoſed at firſt Gohit 
the ſame with cobalt, though it proves to be exact! So 
* 28 my chemical analyſis. / 

n theſe Rates, inſtead of the lead-like appearan 
common kind, it is of a fine florid 4+ jy" veg eo 
ſometimes debaſed by accidental mixturestoa grey, black 
or yellow, either wholly, or in part; and in this nar 
has two ſubordinate diſtinQions, as it appears ſometimes 
in form of a compact mals of an uniform texture, aud 
ſometimes in a ſtriated and beautifull rigid maſs re- 
ſembling the ſibraria. The three firſt ſtates of etbalt * e 
commonly called cobalt ore, without any diſtinction; but 
the firſt of theſe red kinds is called by the Get mans 4 
fer, nicol, and the latter or ſtriated one, the flower of 
cobalt, It contains arſenic or ratibane, and a fixed earth 
which on fuſion with fluids and pot aſh, or any other al. 
kali falt, yields that fine blue glaſs which we call {malt 
and which our painters and walhet-women uſe under the 


names of {malt and powder-blue. It is dug about Snee- 


berg and Annaberg, and in ſome parts of Bobernia, It 
is always found below, not mist with the ores of me- 
tals, aud is very rich in the arſenic in ſome places, and 
but poor in others: all our arſenic is made from it. ; The 
miners are Girected where the veins of cobalt lie, by a 
ſort of foil which they call theretore the flower 1 n 
bait : it is a very elegant ſubltance, of a fine bloomin 
red coicur, and a radiated ſtructure; ſometimes of 4 
paler red ud in form of powder, 
Cobalt is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, England 
and Scotland, and probably in other parts of Euro e: 
and that it is in the eaſtern parts of Alia, appears 3. 
the colouring on old oriental porcelain. Ours is but a 
doc kind, but it is met with in conſiderable plenty on 
. nills, _—_ Gilennep in Cornwall. The Ger- 
man cobalt generally contains a lar 
and the | cada — ſilver. ee eee 
The world is obliged ro Kunckel for the hiltory of the 
ſeveral arſenics, zatter, and imalr, which are all the pto- 
duce of cobalt. See ARSENIC, &c. 
Cobalt, when expoled for a conſiderable time by itſeM in 
a heap to the ſun and rain, yields an eſſloteſcence of a 
roſe or peach-bloſlom colour, called by the miners the 
flower of ccbalt, and very much reſembling the native 
towers of cobalt deſcribed before, but leſs beautiful: this 
effloreſcence, when properly treated, affords a very fine 
red colour for the painter's uſe, and a liitle green vitriol. 
Spirit of nitre diſſolves the cobalt with a violent effetveſ- 
cence ; four timeg the quantity of the acid is ſufficient to 
dillolve ſome cobalt, but other ores require fix times or 
more ; this is owing to the purity or impurity of the ore, 
The ſolution is of an uncertain colour, according to the 
other matters contained in the cobalt; when it contains 
vitriol it is blue, when it contains copper, as is often the 
caſe, but particularly in that kind called, by the miners 
copper nickle, which hasan appearance of copper on the fur- 
face, the ſolution is then green; it is alſo ſometimes green 
from the pureſt ores to appearance. "This green colour 
reſembles very much that of falt of ſtecl well puriticd 
but it ſtill ſeems to have ſome ſhore of copper in it. f 
Oil of vitriol, and ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, act on cobalt, but 
do not properly diſſolve it ; they may rather be ſaid to 
erode it, and particularly the acid of vitriol, which tutus 
it into a white powder, ſo that ſpirit of nitre ſeems the 
proper ſimple ſolvent of it. Phil. Tranſ. N® 396. p. 199. 
The cobalt is roaſted in a reverberatory furnace, and the 
flowers which it e in great abundance, are collected 
in long wooden funnels, which ſupply the place of chim- 
nies, on the inſide of which it ſticks in form of ſoot, and 
from this ſoot, or flower, are made all the ſeycral ſorts of 
arſenic or ratſbane. If this is only reſublimed, or but 
barely melted in a covered veilel, the ſubſlance which 
we call white arſenic, or common ratſbane, is produced. 
If a tenth part of ſulphur be mixed with them, aud they 
are ſublimed together, the product is our yellow arſenic; 
and the red arſenic is made by adding to the flowers 
only one fifth of ſulphur, and a little copper ſlag. 
When the flowers, or ſoot of cobalt, ate all d iſcharged, the 
remaining matter is powdered very fine, and being mixed 
with three times the weight of common flints in powder, 
and wetted with water, the whole concretes into a ſolid 
maſs, aud is what is called ZAFFER, 
Iwo parts of this being fuſed with three parts of com- 
mon ſalt, aud one part pot-aſh, the whole becomes 2 
beautiful blue ſubſtance, called $MALT, + 
As ſprinkling the powder of the calx of flints and cobalt 
for making them into zaffer, gives them a pretty firm co- 
aleſcence, and even the hardneſs of a common ſtongy 
perſons who were unacquaimed with the proceſs, have 
taken zafer for a native mineral. | 


COBALT 1s allo uſed by ſome to expreſs that ſuffocative 


vapour or damp in mines, which often proves fatal to the 
miners. It is common among the Germans, to ſay on 
this occaſion, that the ct ro.e and choaked them. Sec 


Dames. |; 
| COB. 


COB 


co AN, in Botany, a ſmall tree like 2 peach - tree, which 
rows in Sumatra, called Per/ice affinis in Taprobana, 
B. Arbor Getruph; flue cobban, J. B. It bears a ſmall 


thartica, with ſhort branches, and a yellowiſh or laffron- 
coloured bark. The fruit is thick and round like a ten- 

*nis-ball, incloſitig a nut as big as a filberd; which con- 
tains a very bitter ketnel, taſting like the root of an- 
gelica. 


The fruit is very proper to quench thir(t : but the kernel, | 


howevet bitter, is far ſuperior in virtue, The inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra, where the tree grows, extract an oil 
ſrom the kernel, which is very efficacious in pains of the 
liver and ſpleen, taken inwardly, or uſed oy way of 
unction; and is alſo a ſovereign remedy in the pain of 
the gout, to which the inhabitants of that iſland are very 
ſubject. 

From the ſame tree diſtils a gum, which is very ſervice- 
able in the before mentioned diſorders, if it be diffolved 
with a moderate quantity of oil, and applied to the af- 
feed parts by BY of cataplaſm. 

COBBING, in Sca-Language, a puniſhment inflited at ſea 
on thoſe who quit their {tation during the night-watch. 
It confiſts of a number of ſtrokes on the breech with a 
flat piece of wood called the cobb:ng-board. 

COBELLA, in Zoology. See COLUBER and SERPENT. 

COBIT IS, in [chthyology, the name of a ſmail freſh-water 
fith, commonly called in Engliſh the lach. It very mucli 
reſembles our common gudyeon, both in figure and co- 
lour, but it is much ſmaller, about two inches being its 
uſual length, and three, or a little more, the utmoſt that it 
ever arrives at. Its body is ſoft and flippery ; its tail 


flat and broad, and it has either extremely minute ſcales, | 


or none at all. It is of a brown colour, ſpotted all over 
with black ſpecks, and it has three pair of beards at its 
upper-jaw. It is caught in freſh water in many parts of 
the world, and is eſteemed by many a very delicate fiſh, 
eſpecially when very young and ſmall, 


Artedi enumerates three ſpecies of this fiſh. This is the | 


fiſh called miſgum and ſiſgum at Nuremberg and Ratiſbon. 
It has ten or more cirri in the mouth. 

The word cobitis is truly Roman, and uſed by the beſt 
authors to expreſs the lame filh we now call by it ; but 
its derivation is uncertain. | 


Linnæus makes this a genus of the abdominalis, includ- | 


ing hve ſpecies. | 
Colitis aculcata, called alſo cobytis oxyrynchus, a (mall 

freſh-water fiſh of the loach-kind, but armed with two 

prickles on the coverings of each of its gills, by means of 


which it moves nimbly about among the ſtones. See Da- 


COLITHUS. 

COBIUS, in [chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, Ælian, 
Appian, and the other Greek writers, to the Gonius 
mar inns, or ſea-gudgeon of authors, diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 

teqdi by the name of the blackiſh variegated gobius, with 
fourteen rays on the ſecond fin of the back. It is called 
by the French, goulerot, or houlerot. 

Cous1vs leucoterus, in Ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, 
Athenzus, and ſome other ot the old Greek writers, to 
the fiſh called GoB1US albus by later authors. It is a ge- 
nuine ſpecies of the gobius, and is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the gobius with the ventral fin blue, 
and the rays of the anterior back fin riſing above the 
membrane. This is a ſufficient diſtinction from all the 
other gabi. 

COBLE, a boat uſed in the turbot-fiſhery, twenty feet fix 
inches long, and five feet broad. It is about one ton 
burthen, rowed with thice pair of oars, and admirably 
conſtructed for encountering a mountainous ſea, 

£0BOB, the name of a diſh among the Moors. It is made 
of ſeveral pieces of mutton wrapt up in a cawl, and 
afterwards roaſted in it ; the poorer people, inſtead of the 
meat, uſe the heart, liver, and other parts of the entrails, 
and make a good diſh, though not equal to the former. 
Phil. Tranſ. N' 251. | . 

COBOOSE, in Sca-Language, is derived ſrom the Dutch 
kambuis, and denotes a ſort of box, reſembling a ſentry- 
box, uſed to cover the chimneys of ſome merchant ſhips, 
It generally ſtands againit the barricade, on the fore-part 
of the quarter-deck. It is called in the Welt Indies co- 
bre vega. 


COBRA, de las cabegas, in Zoolagy, the Portugueſe name for | 


an American (pegies of ſerpent of the amphi/bena kind, 
whole bite is very fatal. It lives under ground, and 
feeds on ants. Sce IB1zaRa. 

CoBRA de coral, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in America, and called by the natives 1B1BI1BOCA ; 
it is about two feet long, and has a great deal of a fine 
red in its variegations. | 

CopRa de cipe, in Zoolegy, the name given by the Portu- 
gueſe in America, to a ſpecies of ſerpent more uſually 
known by its Braſilian name BolTjAaPo, 


COBRAS de Capello, in Zoology, the Portygueſe name of a 


| 


. | 
leaf, like that of the tree which produces the /iligna ca- 


| 


— 
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peculiat ſpecies of ſerpent; called by authors ſerpent ius 
coronatus diademate, ſeu conſpicills infignis, and by us 
the /peftacle-ſnakr, from the ſtrange Nine on the 
back of his head and neck to a pair of ſpeAactes. It 
grows to ſomewhat more than the ſize of our viper ; its 
ſnout is long; its head flat 6r depreſſed ; its bite is very 
terrible. It is thonght by many that there is a ſtone in 
the back part of its head, which is a remedy for the bite; 
but the ſtones commonly fold with us under the name 
of lapides cobræ de capello, ate well kriown to be all arti- 
ficial compoſitions. 

COBRE de verd, in Zoology; the name given by the Portu- 
gueſe in America, to a ſpecies of ſerpent called by the 

natives, and from them, by moſt authors, Botosr. 

COBWEB. See Wr and SiLk. OT 

COCCEIRA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the coco-nut tree, the palma nutifcra Indica 
of moſt writers, 

COCCIFEROUS, in Botany, ſuch plants of trees as bear 
berries. See BAccIFEROUS. 

COCCINELLA, in Zoolozy, a genus of inſects of the cole- 
optera order, the characters of which are theſe: the an- 
tennæ are elevated and truncated ; and the thorar, with 
the exterior wings, which are marginated, conſtitute an 
hemiſpherical figure. Of this genus are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the colour and ſpots of their wings, 
among which are comprehended our common /ady-cows. 

COCCO, the name of a plant in the Weſt Indies, and in 


ſome of the iſlands of the South Sea, called alſo Indian 
kale. 


, COCCODES, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by Merca- 


tus to thole ſtones of the Au u Es kind, whoſe grains 
ire very large. 

COCCOLOBA, in Botany. Sec Sea-fide Grave. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, in Ornithology, the name of a very 
remarkable bird, conſiderably larger than the chaffinch, 

very ſhort-bodied, and large-beaked, whence it is called 
in Engliſh, the groſi-beak or hawfinch. Its head is very 
large in proportion to its body, and its great beak tapers 
from a very thick baſe to a ſharp point, reſembling the 
ſhape of a funnel. It is common in Germany, and lives 
there in the woods and mountains all ſummer; in win- 
ter it comes into the flat country: It is never ſcen in 
England, except in the winter months; it feeds on the 
kernels in the ſtones of fruits, as cherry-ſtones, and the 
like, and breaks theſe with great dexterity; it will alſo 
eat the feeds of many different plants. Ray. 

CoccoTHRAUSTRES cri/tata, in Draithelegy, the name by 
which naturaliſts call the bird uſually known among us by 
the name of the Virginian nightingale, it being truly a coc- 
cothrauſtes, though called by the improper name Nit 
INGALE. Ray. 

COCCULUS Indicus, a poifonous narcotic berry, known 

moſtly now to poachers, who have got a trick of intoxi- 
cating fiſh therewith, ſo as to take them out of the water 
with their hands; for which reaſon theſe berries are 
called bacce piſcatorie, fiſhers-berrirs. 
The good women uſe it with ſtaveſacte, for deſtroying 
vermin in children's heads. Brewers have uſed it alſo in 
their brewing; but this is expreſly prohibited by act of 
parliament. 

Coccus, in the //r:itings of the Ancients, x name given by 
ſome authors to that fine ſhining red col-ur uſed to illu— 
minate the capital letters in manuſcripts, and more ge- 
netally known by the name of :ncau/trum /acr um, from its 
being uſed in ornameating the manuſcript Bibles, and 
its reſembling the tine red glow of the enamel of that 
colour. 

Coccus, in the Hi/tery of Inſects, the name of a very com- 
prehenſive genus of the hemrptera clals, the trunk of whicts 
ariſes from their breaſt; the body is cetoſe behind; the 
wings only two, placed ercct, and to be found only in 
the males. 

This genus comprehends all the progal-in/ets of Reau- 
mur. 

Coccus, or Cocos, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the palmæ clais, called in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus, EVGA. It produces male and female flowers on 
the fame plant; the male flowerg have the whole car 
for their cup, which is divided into three ſegments ; the 
corolla has three petals; the ſtamina are 6x ſingle fila- 
ments, of the length of the flower; the apices are ob- 
long and incumbent; the germen of the piltil is fo 
ſmall in theſe flowers as to be ſcarce viſible ; the ſtyle 
is ſhort and thick, and is obſcurely trifid, and the ſtigma 
is ſmall; theſe flowers never produce any fruit, yet 
they are not ſimply male flowers, but a ſort of herma- 
phrodite ones, the female organs of which are always 
abortive ; the' female flowers grow on the ſame ſpike 
with the male ; the calyx is divided into five parts, but 
the ſegments are very ſmall; the corolla has three petals; 


the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure, and tecmi- 
nates in a ſhort-poimied ſtyle; the Nigma is ſmall, and 
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3s divided into three parts. The fruit is very large, and 


membranaceous ; it is of a ſomewhat rounded figure, 


but with ſome obſcure traces of a triagonal form z the 


ſeed is a very large nut of an oval form, pointed, tri- 


valve, and obtuſely trigonal, as the fruit is; it has three 


holes in the baſe, and the kernel is hollow. 
The coco tree, which the Malabarians call zeuga, grows 
ſtraight, without any branches, and ordinarily is thirty or 
forty feet high; its wood is too ſpongious to be uſed in 
carpentry. At the top it bears twelve leaves, ten feet 
long, and half a foot broad, uſed in the covering of 
houſes, making mats, &c. Above the leaves grows a 
large excreſcence, in form of a cabbage, excellent to 
cat; but the taking this off is mortal to the tree. Be- 
tween the leaves and the top ariſe ſeveral ſhoots, of the 
thickneſs of the arm; which, when cut, diſtil a white 
ſweet, agreeable liquor, ſerving as a wine, and intoxi- 
cating : it becomes acid, if kept a few hours; and at the 
end of twenty-four hours is converted into a ſtrong vine- 
gar; but it may be prepared into brandy. While this 
liquor diſtils, che tree yields no fruit; but when the 
ſuckers ate let grow, it puts forth a large cluiter or 
branch, wherein rhe coco-nuts are faſtened, to the number 
of ten or twe ve, 
While they are yet new, and the bark tender, they yiel 
each about half a pint of clear cooling water, which in a 
little time becomes ſirſt a ſoft white pulp, and at length 
condenſes, and aſſumes the taſte of the nut. 
The tree yields fruit thrice a year, and thoſe ſometimes 
23 big as a man's head. Many travellers aver, from the 
ſize, and the many uſeful products of this tree, that 
from a ſingle coco-tree, and its fivit, a ſhip might be 
buiir, equipped, and loaden with merchandize and 
roviſion. ä 
The coco of the Antilles are not fo large as thoſe of the 
Eaſt Indies, Africa, and Arabia: the trees ſeldom ex- 
ceed twenty-five feet in height; and the fruits are in 
roportion : theſe are uſed among vs. 
Ii the kingdom of Siam, the coco fruit, dried, and emp- 
tied of its pulp, ferves as meaſures, both for things li- 
quid and dry. | 
As theſe ſhells are not all of the ſame capacity, but are 
ſome larger, others leſs; their content is firſt meaſured. 
with cauris, thoſe little Maldives ſhells, which ſerve as 
ſmall money in ſeveral ſtates of the Indies. Some cocos 
contain a thouſand cauris, others five hundred, &c. 
The ſhell is likewiſe much uſed by the miners, carvers, 
&c. in divers works. 


Coccus Maldivia, the Maldivia nut, in the Materia Me- 


dica, the name of the fruit of the porn Maldivienſis of 
Johnſton, an oval-figured fruit, of a ſweet talte, and fa- 
mous for its virtues in nervous diſorders. See Coll. Acad, 
P. Etr. tom. iii. p. 525. 


Coccus Polonicus, an inſet which may properly enough be 


called the cochineal of the northern part of the world. As 
the cochineal loves only the hot climates, this creature 
affects only the cold ones. It is collected for the uſe of 
dyers, but the crops of it are much ſmaller, more difſi- 
cultly made, and the drug itfclf greatly inferior to the 
true cochineal. It is commonly known by the name of 
coccus Polonicus, or the ſcarlet grain of Poland. Poland 
is indeed the place where it is gathered in greateſt abun- 
dance, but it is not the only one ; it is found in many 
other of the northern countries, and may very poſſibly be 
produced in ſome of the more temperate ones, where it 


is not known, as it is very much hid by nature from the | 


eyes of common obſervers. 

This kermes of Poland, if it may be ſo called, is found 
aſhxed to the root of a ſmall plant, and uſually to the ſame 
plant, which bas been thence called the polygonum cocci- 
ferum. Authors have iuformed us of the ſame berry, as it 
is oſten called, alſo growing at the roots of the mouſe- 
ear, rupture-wort, pimpernel, and pellitory of the wall, 
and that it is in no other than dry ſandy places, that it is 
found at the roots of theſe plants. Breyuius, in 1731, 
printed at Dantzick a very curious account of this pio- 
duction, which proves it inconteſtibly to be an animal, and 
gives us many reaſons for knowing it to be of the progall- 
inſect claſs. There is a particular account of this inſect 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol, liv. NA 15. and 
vol. lei. No 20. See COCHINEAL. 


COCCYGZ2EUS anterior, a muſcle fixed, by a broad in- 


ſertion, in the auterior portion of the (mall tranſverſe li- 
ament at the upper part of the foramen ovale of the os 
innominatum; from thence it runs between this great li- 
ament and the muſculus obturatir intimus, with which it 
Is often confounded by anatomiſts, and contracting in 
breadth, it is inſerted in the lower part of the os occ y- 


cygis. 


cave edge of the two firlt vertebræ of the os facrum, to 
the inner and lower edge of the Iigamentum ſacro-[ciati- 


| 


— 


Coccisc tus poſterior, a muſcle fixed to the inner, or con- 


Coccrcis offis muſculi. 


© © © 


eum, and to the ſpine of the 9s i/chinm ; from chende 
contracting in breadth, it is inſericd in the infide of the 
95 occygts, above the anterior, = 


COCCYGIS Os, in Anatomy, a bone joined to the extremity 


of the os ſacrum; compoſed of three or ſour bones 
whereof the lower is ſtill leſs than the upper, till the latt 
ends in a ſmall cartilage. Sce Tab. rat. Oleo. fig. 
7. . © 

It reſembles a little tail turned inwards; or rather, as 
ſome imagine, the beak of a cuckowz wheice the 
name. 

Its uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtraight gut: it yields to the preſſure 
of the fœtus in women in travail; and midwives uſe 
to thrutt 1: backwards; but ſometimes too violently. 
which is the occaſion of great pain, and ſeveral bad 
eſfects. 

The os coccygis may be thruſt inwards by a violent fall or 
blow, and it is often puſhed outward in hard births, 
When this happens, it is uſually attended with violent 
pain and inflammation about the lower part of the ſpine ; 
abſceſſes are ſormed in the inteftinum rectum, and the fxces 
are conſtirpated, or ſuppreſſed, The replacing this bone 
is not very difficult, it an able ſurgeon is applied to in 
time. If it be thruſt outwards, it muſt be depreſſed into 
its right place by the thumb; after which compretles 
dipt in warm wine, or ſpirits of wine, are to be applied 
to the part; theſe are to be made broad above, and nar- 
row below, that they may fill up the poſterior /intss of the 
nates; and theſe may be conveniently held on by the T 
bandage. 

When the os coccygis happens to be luxated inwards, the 
ſore-finger is to have its nail cut cloſe, and being dipt in 
oil, it is to be introduced up the anus, and muit be theutt 
in as far as poſſible, that it may the more readily drive 
out the depreſſed bone: the other fingers, being placed 
externally, are to conduct the bone into its tight p-ſture, 
When the bone is replaced, the patient mult reit ſome 
time upon a bed: and when he fits up, it mult be ia a 
chair with a hole in its bottom, left the affeted part 
ſhould otherwiſe be compreſſed or diſturbed. 

heſe are (mall, thin, radiated 
muſcles, lying on the inner, or concave fide of the . 
ſacrum, and neighbouring parts of the peſts, They are 
four in number, two'on each fide, one placed more for- 
ward, the other more backward ; for which reafon the 
firſt may be termed coccygæus anterior, live iſchio cocæ- 
gæus and the other coccygenus poſterior, five ſacro coccygæus. 


COCCYGRIA, in Borauy. Sce SUMACH. 
COCCYX, in Anatomy. Sce Coccyc:s Os. | 
Coccrx, in {chthyclegy, a name given by Ariſtotle, and the 


other old Greek writers, to the fiſh called cucu/us, and 
I. IH A by other authors. It is a ſpecies of the TrrIGLa, 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of tne tripla all over 
red, with a bitid ſnout, and the coverings of the gills 
ſtriated. 


COCETUM, among the Ancients, a kind of drink made of 


honey and poppics. | 


COCHIA, in Azed:icine, the name of officinal pills, which 


are diſtinguiſhed into the greater and lets: the former 1s 
a compoſition of hiera picra, troches of Alhandal turpeih, 
diagrydium, the ſyrup of buckthorn, taken from Rhaſcs, 
but ſeldom uſed in the preſent practice. The latter is 
compounded of equal quantities ot bright aloes, the pureſt 
ſcammony, and the pulp of colocynth, made into a mals 
with ſyrup of buckthorn, Two drams of the diſtilled oil 
of cloves are added to an ounce of each of the former in- 
gredients. Theſe pills are preſcribed to diſcufs viſciditics, 
watry humours, and flatulencies. 


COCHINEAL, or CocCHENEEL, a drug uſcd by the dyers, 


&c. for giving red colours, efpecially crimfons aud ſcar- 
lets, and for making CARMINE; and likewiſe in medi- 
cine as a cardiac, cordial, ſudorific, alexipharmic, and 
ſebrifuge. | 
It is brought from the Weſt Indies; but authors have 
been divided as to its nature; ſome taking it fo be a kind 
of worm, and others for the berry of a tice. F. Plumier, 
a celebrated botaniſt, has maintained the former opinion, 
and Pomet very abſurdiy the latter. That author is very 
wide of the truth in the deſcription he has given of <c- 
chincal. : 
Ihe cochineal, in the ſtate in which it is brought to us, is 
in ſmall bodies of an irregular figure, uſually convex, and 
rigid and furrowed on one fide, and concave on. the 
other. The colour of the beſt is a purpliſh giey, pow- 
dered over with a fort of white duſt. All that the world 
knew of it for a long time was, that it was gathered from 
certain plants in Mexico, and therefore it was naturally 
ſuppoſed to be a leed. 

In the year 1692, father Plumier gave Pomet, the French 
author of a Hiſtory of Drugs, an account of its being an 
animal: this, however, was diſregarded 3 but Melirs. 


Hariſocker, De la Hire, and Geoffroy, . . 
ently 


00 


dently proved it to be one; and after this there were 
printed the depoſitions, in form, of a number of perſons 
upon the ſpot, who all declare it to be a viviparous ani- 
mal, and that it paſſes a. great part of its life fixed to 
the vegetable body on which it feeds, and that it was a 
creature ſubject to no change, nor ever appearing in 
any other ſtate. Theſe and many other qualities found 
in the cochincal, all analogous to thoſe of the claſs of pro- 

all inſects, give great room to believe that it is truly and 
properly an inſect of this claſs. 

here are two kinds of cochineal, the finer called meſiguc, 
the other termed the wild cachincal. The firſt is gathered 
from ſuch plants of the opuntia as are prepared and ma- 
naged properly on purpole for the production of the ani- 
mal, the other is found wild on the wild plant, and is 
much inferior to the me/7:que in value. 
Dampier tells us there are two ſoris; one an infect, and 
the other a ſeed; and gives a preciſe delcription of each 
kind. 
The COCHINEAL worm, Coccus, otherwiſe called the proval!. 
inſet, is an inſect engendered in a fruit refembliag a 
pear : the plant which bears it is five or fix feet high, 
At the top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when 
mature, falls on the fruit; and that opening, diſcovers a 
cleft two or three inches in diameter. The fruit then 
appears full of little red infects, having wings of ſur- 
priling ſmallneſs, and which would continue and die, 
and rot there, it not taken out. 
The Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under the tree, 
ſhake it with poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their 
lodging, and fly about the tree; which they cannot do 
many moments, but tumble down dead into the cloth; 
where they are left till they be entirely dry: when the 
inſect flies, it is red: when it is fallen, black; aud when 
firſt dried, it is greyiſh ; though it afterwards changes 
colour. Dampier's Voyages. See Tab, Nat. H. fig. 
24. | 
The figure of this inſeCt is oval, and its utmoſt fize is 
that of a ſmall pea. It has fix legs armed with claws, 
two eyes, and a trunk by which it ſucks its nouriſhment. 
The ants, and many other little animals, are very fond 
of eating the cochineals ;, and it is with great dithculty 
that the Indians defend the young brood from thoſe de- 
vourers. 
After the Indians have gathered the cochinea/ they kill it, 
otherwiſe they would loie a great part of their barvelt; 
for the parent race would live ſome days after theic be- 
ing taken from the plant, and would produce their young, 
which would be nimble enough to run away in great 
numbers. Some to kill the creatures plunge them in hot 
water, and afterwards dry them in the ſun; others kill 
them by a proper degree of heat, and others again by 
ſmoke. 
The accounts from the place where the cechineal is pro- 
duced, furniſh all theſe particulars; but to decide the 
long diſputed point, whether they are of the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, we have the means in our own 
hands, even in this part of the world. We need only 
moiſten and ſoak in water, or in vinegar, a number of 
cochincals till they are ſwelled and diſtended, to know 
that every one is the more or lels perfect body. of an in- 
ſect; the mult imperfect and mutilated ſpecimens al- 
ways ſhew the rings of the body, and from obſerving 
others it will be eaſy to find the number and diſpoſition 
of the legs; parts, or even whole ones, being left on 
ſeveral, and often complete pairs. 
antenne, and proboſcis, may be diſcovered. 
If a full grown cochineal be ſoaked a conſiderable time in 
water er vinegar, and afterwards gently preſled, there 
will frequently be protruded from its hinder part a num» 
ber of imooth oblong bodies, which might be eafily m11- 
taken for eggs; but a good microicope will ſhew in theſe 
the traces of the legs and other lineaments ſufhcient to 
prove it to be a true embryo foetus. Theſe eggs exhibit 
a vivid crimſon hue. 
It is caſy to ſce in ſome the head, and ſometimes a tu- 
bercle on each fide of it, which may very naturally be 
ſuppoſed the eyes, or elſe the roots of the antcnne or 
horns. 'Dhe firſt pair of legs ate thus found to be very 
near the head of the animal, and placed exactly as in all 
the gall-inſe and progali-inſef elaſs; aliule above theſe 
one may diſtinguiſh allo the remainder of the trunk ſitu- 
ated exactly as in the gall-iuſects and pragall- inſects ; the 
anus is allo caſily diſtinguiſhed. 
As the manner of the — of the gall- inſects was 
ſo long unknown in Europe, it is no wonder that that 
of the cochineal ſhould not be very early diſcovered in 
Mexico: but we have an account among Mr. Ruyſche's 
picces, from whence almoſt all the true hiſtory of this 
auimal is had, that at the ſeaſon of the cochineals becom- 
ing big, there is ſeen continually among them a ſmall 


butterfly, which is bred upon the fame plants, and by | 


Vob. I. Nor. | 


In this way the legs, 


means of which the coch;n:cals conceive, This is ſo rig 
analogous to the manner of the gall-inſect claſs, . 
there is no room to doubt the fact; and it is a farther 
great proof, how little truth was before in the gueſſes 
concerning the claſs of animals this belonged to, Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. of Inſects, tom. iv. | 

he female cochineal has been long known, and is well 
de{cribed by Reaumur, Dr. Brown, and Liunæus; but 
neither of them had ever ſeen the male; and therefore 
the hiſtory of this valuable inſect has been vcry defective. 
Mr. Ellis, being informed that this inſe& bred in great 
abundance on the caclus epuntia of Linnæus, in South 
Carolina and Georgia, as well as on the ca&us coccinellifer 
in Mexico and Jamaica, obtained from Dr. Garden ſome 
branches of the former, with the inſets upon them. In 
examining ſeveral of theſe ſpecimens, he, at laſt, diſco- 
vered three or four minute dead flies with white wings; 
and having moiſtened them in ſpirit of wine, and obſerv- 
ing them with a microſcope, found, that they were of 
a bright red colour, which convinced him, that theſe 
were the true male inſets. Dr. Garden, to whom this 
ailcovery was communicated, made ſeveral obſervations 
on the male fpecies. 'This is very rarely found; fo that 
he imagines there may be 2 hundred and ufty, or two 
hundred females, for one male. Ihe male is much leſs 
than the female, more active, and better made; andthe 
body of it is of a lighter red than that of the , See 
a minute deſcription of the male ſpecies, illuſtrated by 
microſcopical drawings, iu the Phil. Trauf. vol. Iii. part 
li. art. 107. 

The male-fly of the Poliſh cochincal was alſo diſcovered 
by Dr. Wolfe of Warſaw. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. 
p. G5. and ol. lvi. art. 20. 

Cechincal has been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſeveral u {icinal 
virtu-s, limilar to thoſe of the KERS; but irs princi- 
pal uſe is as a colouring drug. When intuſei or boiled 
in water, it yields a crimſo:. tincture, inclining to a pur- 
ple. Fixed alkak renders the crimfon deeper, but leſſens 
its luſtre. Volatile alkali heightens the colour, without 
diminution of luſtre. The bett method of applymg vo- 
latile alkali for this purpoſe in dying, was found by M. 
Hellor to be, by dipping the cloth dyed with cochineal in 
a ſolution of fal ammoniac, and thea threwing into the 
ſolution tome pot aſh, by which the volatile alkali of the 
ſal ammoniac is diſengaged, By a ſmall quantity of vi- 
triolic acid the etimſon decoction of cochinent is rendered 
purple; a greater quantity makes it ileſh-coloured ; and 
by «dding more ſtill, it becomes colourleſs. I his colouc 
is firſt changed to a yellow, and afterwards deſtroyed by 
nitrous acid, Solution of tin in aqua regia heightens 
the colour of this decoction to a ſcarlet, which is darker 
or brighter as the quantity is leſs or greater. | Other me- 
tallic ſolutions have different effects. Fiench dyers give 
fire to their ſcarlets, by the addition of turmeric ; but 
this tinge docs not penetrate the cloth, and ſoon periſhes. 
Woollen cloth requires, for the icarlet dye, about one 
ſixteenth its weight of cechincal, part of which: is uled 
with tartar in the preparatory liquor, and the reſt ſor fi- 
niſking the dye, to each of which decoctious a proper 
quantity of the folution of tin is added. M. Heltot ob- 
ſerves, that if cochineal, after the uſual pulve:iization, be 
mixed with one fourth of its weight of pure dry ciyiials 
of tartar, and the mixture be levigated into an impalpa— 
ble powder, the ſaving of cachincal, both for the crimfon 
and ſcarlet dye, will be about one part in tour, without 
any injury to the colour. The wild or ſylveſter cechineal 
is much inferior to the other: four parts of the former 
have no greater effect in dying than one ot the latter; 
nor does it give equal beauty to the colour, eipeciaily the 
ſcarlet. Neumann's Works, with Dr. Lewis's additions, 
p. 5c6, &c. See DYING. 

Joſlelin, in his account of the products of New England, 
mentions a particular kind of fun- flower, called by ſome 
a ſpecies of pgoldep-rod; the ſtalks of which are covered 
about the knots, in the ſummer months, with inſets of 
the ſize of large fleas. 'Thele, preſerved in a proper 
manner, yield a very elegant ſcarlet colour, and the au- 
thor thinks might be made to ſupply the ule of cochinea!. 
There are whole plantations of the cochineal plant, or 
tonna, as the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, 
and Guexaca, in the kingdom of Mexico. It is called 
renegrida, jaſpeada, &c. according to the manner of its 


preparation. 
The COCHiNEAL grain, or, as Dampier calls it, Hv is, is 


a red berry, growing in America, found in a fruit re- 
ſembling that of the coch:neal plant, or onna. The firſt 
ſhoot produces a yellow flower; then comes the fruit, 
which is long, and, when ripe, opens with a cleft of 
three or four inches. The fruit is full of kernels, or 


rains, Which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the 
ndians take care to gather. Eight or ten of theſe fruits 
may yicld abouy an ounce of gray. Sce /ige 24. u. 4. 
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his berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the 


miect; and a perſon may be eafily deceived in them; 


though the other is much the moſt eſteemed. Dampier 
is miſtaken in ſuppoſing this laſt a ſeed. It is an animal 
of the ſame kind with the other. 
COCHLEA, in Anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, 
or inner cavity of the EAR, 
The cochlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, 
and is properly ſo called trom the reſemblance it has to 
the ſhells that ſnails lie in; through its parietes a ſmall 
branch of the auditory nerve paſſes. 
Its canal is divided by a ſeptum compoſed of two ſub- 
ſtances, one almoſt cartilaginous, the other membra- 
nous. | 
The two canals that are divided by the ſeptum, are called 
ſealz : whereof the one, looking towards the tympanu:?, 
by the feneſtra rotunda, is called /cala tympana ; the other, 
having a communication with the veſtibulum, by the 
feneſtra ovalis, is called the /cala veſtibuli the firit hes 
uppermoſt, and is the largeſt; the laſt lowermoſt, and 
is the leaſt. 
The parts to be diſtinguiſhed in this in its true ſituation, 
are the has, the apex, the ſpiral /amina, the half ſeptum, 
by which its cavity is divided into two halt canals; the 
ſpindle round which the coch/ca turns; and laſtly, the 
Priſiccs and union of the two ducts. The baſis is turned 
directly inward, toward the internal foramen auditerium; 
the apex outward, and the axis of the ſpindle is neariy 
horizontal; but in all of theſe allowance muſt be made 
for the obliquity of the es petroſum, in which they lie. 
The baſis of the c:ch/ca is gently hollowed, and towards 
the middle is perforated by ſeveral ſmall holes. The 
ſpindle is a kind of thort cone, with a very large baſis, 
which is the middle of the baſis of the cochlea; through 
its whole length runs a double ſpiral groove, which, 
through a microſcope, thews a great number of pores. 
The cochlea makes about two turns and a half from the 
baſis to the apex, and the two ducts being ſtrictly united 
together, through their whole courſe, form an entire 
common ſeptum, which muſt not be confounded with 
the half ſeptum, or ſpiral lamina, as is often done. 'lhe 
firſt of theſe may be properly termed the common ſep— 
tum, the other the particular, or half ſeptum; both of 
them are cloſely joined to the ſpindle, being thicker there 
than in any other place. The common ſeptum is com- 
plete, and ſeparates the turns entirely from one another, 
whereas the half ſeptum in the ſkeleton is only a fpiral 
amina, the breadth of which is terminated all round by 
a very thin border lying in the middle cavity of the 
ccchlea. In a natural ſtate there is a membranous half 
ſeptum, which completes the partition between the two 
ducts. The two half canals turn jointly about the ſpin- 
dle, one being ſituated towards the baſis of the cochlca, 
the other toward the apex; for which reaſon, one of 
them may very well be termed the internal, the other 
the external ; the uſual diviſon of them into the upper 
and lower flight not being agreeavle to the natural tate, 
but liable to convey a falſe idea of it. The ſpiral volute 
of che cochlea begins at the lower part of the veſtibulum, 
runs from thence forward to the top, then backward 
down to the bottom, afterwards upward and forward, 


and ſo on from the baſs, which is turned inward, to the | 


apex, which is turned outward. It is eaſy hence to know 
to which car a cochlea has belonged, when it is ſeen pre- 
pared. Theſe two half canals communicate fully at the 
apex of the coch/ea. Their ſeparate openings are toward 
the baſis, one of them being immediately into the lower 
part ol the veſtibulum, the other into the feneltra to- 
tunda. The two openings are ſeparated by a particu- 
lar turning. Winſlow's Anat. p. 51. 

Gocyulia, in Comnchyology, the name of a very large family 
df fea ſhell-filh, which are divided by authors into three 
diftinct genera, from the figure of their mouths, ſome 
of which are circular, ſome ſemiculat, ſome oval. Theſe 
are expreſled by the generical names cochied /unares, web - 
lea ſemilunares, and cechleæ ore depreſſa. The two former 
genera ice under LUNARIS cochleæ, and DEMILUNARKEs® 
cochlec. 

"The characters of the third are theſe: it has an univalve 
ſhell of a broad figure, with a conoide baſe and an ele- 
vated ſummit, or ſometimes a plane and depreſſed one, 
It is umbilicated, and of a pearly colour within, and has 
4 mouth of an oval figure, ſometimes furniſhed with 
recth, ſometimes without any. The conic figure of theſe 
ſnells uſually diſtinguiſhes them at firſt fight from all the 
other kinds. | 

Some of the ſpecies of this genus have their apex ele- 
vated t6 a conſiderable height, and forming ſeveral ſpiral 
turns, Thele are properly called /abots by the French, 
and tec by the authors of other nations. Others have 
the apex lels elevated, and are more of the common 


ſhape of nails. 


And. finally, ſome of them have the 


CO 


apex quſte deprc td. This is enovgh to ſhew that j 

ſhells, in general, the elevation of the apex is no n_ 
ine character of a genus. Among the trochi there he — 
ſingle ſpecics which is umbilicated, the others are . 
of them ſo; and hence this forms a very grand diftine. 
tion. Ronceletius obſerves that this genus of c 77 
was called trechus, from the reſemblance of ſome of 1 8 
ſpecies to the ſhape of a boy's whipping top. 4 
From the figures of theſe ſeveral ſpecics of ſhells, it vin 
be eaſily ſeen that the name trechus, according tothe Xray 
mon derivation of tte word, very badly expreſſes the . 
veral kinds, ſome of which are of that figure, and * 
no way app:oaching to it. They are much better bs. 
prefied by the name cochlea ere depreſſh. which conveys a 
idea of an abſolute diſtirction, which takes place in "vom 


8 5 in no other ſhells. ce Tab. of Shells, No 5, 


Coch LEA, in Mechanics, one of the five mechanical power: 
lt 


otherwile called the scRTW. 
It is thus denominated, from the reſemblance a ſcrew 


bears to the ſpiral ſhell of a ſnail, which the Latins call 
coc hu. 


COCHLEARIA. See Horſce-Rapisn, and Seunvyy. 


Graſs . 


COCK, Gallus, in Ornitholozy, the name of the males of 


gallinaceous birds; the dithnguifhing characters of which 
are, that the feet have each four toes, the front of the 
head has a comb, and the wattles are two, and ate naked 
and flat. See GaLLIixz# and Gar.r.1xNacrous, 

In the choice of a dunghill-coct, he thould be of a large 
body, very long from the head to the rump, thick in the 
girth, the neck long, looſe, and high; the comb, war. 
tles, and throat large; the eyes round and large, and ids 
[werable to the colour of his plume or main, as grey 
with grey, yellow with yellow, and fo of the reſt ; his 
beak ſhould be ſtrong and hooked ; and his main or neck- 
feathers very long and gloſſy, covering his neck and 
ſhouiders; the legs ſhould be firaight, and of a long 
beam, with very large and long ſpurs, a little bending: 
the colour ſhould be black, yellow, or browniſh ; the 
claws ſhould be long and ſtrong ; the tail long, dendinz 
back, and covering the whole body; the wings very ſtrong; 
and the general colour ſhould be reddiſh. Sce Fou 1. : 


Cock, game. In the choice of the game, or fiehting-cc:t, 


four things are principally to be conſidered ; theſe are the 
ſhape, colour, courage, and ſharpneſs of the heel. As 
to the ſhape, ſuch a one ſhould be choſen, as is neither 
too {mall nor too large; the very large ones are always 
clumſy and unwieldy, and the ſmall ones are flow aud 
tedious in fighting, and are generally too weak to ſtand 
a very tight battle : another diſadvantage in theſe extremes 
is, that both are very difficult to be matched; the middle 
ſzed one ought therefore ever to be preferred, as he is 
generally the moſt nimble and active with his ſtrength 
and the matching him is eaſy. The head ought be 
ſmall, the eyes large and briſk, and the beak ſtrong ane 
hooked at the ſetting on; its colour ought allo to anfwer 
to that of the principal or general colour of the feathers 
whether that be yeliow, reddiſh, or grey. The beam of 
his leg ought to be very ſtrong, and according to his plu— 


mage, either blue, 45 or yellow ; and the ſpurs ought 


to be rough, long, and Tharp, a little bending, and point- 
ing inward. The three colours efteemed in the oame-cock 
are grey, yellow, and red, with a black breaft. The 
perfection of a coc, is not, however, ticd down abfolutely 
to theſe colours; for experience has ſhewn, that there 
are cocks of other colours which have proved excc!lent 
ones, but thetc are in general the belt ; che pied 92.6 
ſometimes turns out good, but the white and dun are 
ſeldom of any value. 

If the neck of a cock be inveſted with a circle of a ſcarlet 
complexion, it is a fign that he is ſtrong, vigorous, aud 
has great courage; but, on the contrary, if it be pale 
and wan, it denotes bim to be defective in theſe mate— 
rial particulars. 

In order to prepare a cock for fighting, his mane is to be 
clipped oft with a pair of ſhears cloſe to the fleſh, a!l the 
way down the neck, from the head to the ſhoulder: ; 
the feathers are alſo to be clipped off cloſe to the rum; 
and the redder that appears, the better condition the 
cle is in. The wings are to be (pread by the length of 
the firſt riſing ſeather, and all the others ate to be cut 
ſloping with ſharp pointe, that in riſing he may endanger 
the eyes of his adverfary. There muſt be no feathers 
left on the crown of the head, that the opponent can take 
hold of, and his head ſhould be moiſtened with pitt ; 
then the ſpurs being put on, he is to be turned into the 
pit to try his fortune. 

The belt ſeaſon for breeding the game-cocks is from the 
beginning of February to the middle or latter end of 
March; the neſt for the hen is to be made of ſweet and 
clean ftraw, and ſhould be placed in ſome warm corner, 

out 


co 


put of the way of diſturbance ſrom other fowl ; for this 
ſort of interruption provokes this quarrelſome bird in 
ſuch a manner, as to endanger the eggs. That ſhe may 
never have occaſion to leave the neſt, and cool her eggs, 
it will be proper to lay all forts of food, tnat ſhe is likely 
to approve of, before her, and to put clean water every 
day, not only for her to drink, but to waſh and trim her- 
ſelf in; ſome aſhes, ſand, and gravel, ſhould alſo be 
{ifted on about the neſt, The chickens are hatched in 
about three weeks, and the neſt is to be carefully watched 
nbout this time, for there are always {ome of the chickens 
hatched before the others; theſe ſhould be taken away as 
ſoon as out of the ſhell, and laid before the fire, or in 
ſome warm place in wool, and as ſoon as the relt are 
hatched, theſe ſhould be given back to the hen, They 
are not to be ſuttered to go abroad for the felt fortnight, 
and the room they are kept in mult be boarded, all other 
floors being too cold and too moiſt. At about a month 
old the chickens may be turned out into a walk of ſome 
freſh graſs, that they may ſeed at liberty, and eat worms 
and other infects ; but there mult be no puddle of water 
near the place, for they are apt to get into ſuch, and it 
occaſions them a number of diſeaſes. As ſoon as the 
comb and wattles appear on the cocks, they mult be cur 
away, and the fore place anointed with freſh butter till 
it is well. The chickens may be all ſuffered to run tOge- 
ther till they begin to peck one another, then the ccchs 
are to be ſeparated; each muſt have his particular walk, 
and the more free from diſturbance this is, the better. 

The place of feeding then mult either be a boarded 

floor, or a very ſoft and dry piece of ground. If the 

place be hard, as a ſtony pavement, or a plaiteced floor, 
the taking up their ſood will injure and blunt their beaks, 
ſo that they will never be able to hold faſt afterwards. 

Any white corn is good for the young game-corh in his 

Walks, and ſo is a white bread toaſt ſteeped in als: at 

times this may be given him {tceped in urine, which will 

ſerve to ſcour and cool him very well. "There ſhould ne- 
ver be more than three hens allowed to one cock in his 
walk ; for if there are more, he will conſume his ftrength 
in the trcading ; aud though his courage may not fail, 
yet he will never have the ability to go through a battle. 
Care is to be taken alſo as to his rooſting place, that the 
perch be not too ſmall in the gripe, and be fo placed, 
that he may fit on it without ſtradling ; if the perch be 
crooked it is alſo very diſadvantageous, for it will accuſ- 
tom the cock to ſuch an uneven diſpoſition of his feet, 
that he will be no good ſtriker in the battle. The belt 
method of contriving the rooliting place is to have a row 
of thort perches, about eight inches long, and the loweſt 
ten inches from the ground, that he may aſcend with the 
more eaſe; and when he is come to the rooſting perch, 
be conſtrained to fit with his legs cloſe together. A cock 
bred in this manner may be fought young; but the beſt 
method is not to hazard a battle till he is ſomewhat more 
than two years old. 
Crame-crees ate commonly brought to the ſtate of their 
greateil rength aud activity in about ten days, which 
Dr. Robinſon calls their ath/etzc WEIGHT 3 but they will 
fcarce remaia twenty-tour hours in this condition; nay, 
me have been known to change for the worle in twelve 
hours. 

Cock, S act. See GROUSE. 

Co CK, bicoay heeled. See HEELER, 

Cock, ger. See Gok-cck, | 

Cock, gb a. See GRUBBING. 

Cock, high-bearing, is a term uſed with reſpect to ſigliting 
cocks ; denoting one larger than the cock he bylts.—As a 
lotu- hearing cock is one overmatched for height. 

Cock, Iudiau. See CRaxs. 

Cock of the mountain, Urgzallus, the name of a bird of the 
gallinaceous kind, being a ſpecies of the TETRA0. Sce 
Tab. of Birds, Ne 25. 

In ſhape it refenibles the turkey, and approaches to it in 
(ize. Its legs are feathered down to the toes before, and 
naked behind. It is common on the Alps, and in ſome | 
parts of Italy, and is ſaid to be found allo in the moun- 
tainous parts of Ireland. Its fleſh is very delicate. 

Cock, wood. Sce Woobp=ceck. 

Cock-boats, ſmail boats uſed in rivers, or near the ſhore, 
which are of no ſervice at ſea, becauſe too tender, weak, 
and {mall. 

Cock's-comb, in Botany. 
AN TU. 

Cock of a dial, the pin, ſtyle, or guomon. See Gxo- 
MON. 

Cock's-/oot graſs. Sec GRass, 

Cock -H. Sce SAINTEFOIN, 

Cock-padd!c, the Scotch name for the /:impus, a ſea-filh, 
common on the Engliſh coalts, and called the lump-ſiſh, 


See LousEwokT, and AMa- 
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whoſe wind- pipe is ſmall, and bends like a bow when he 
bridles his head. Sce Horss and HuxTER, 

CocKk-water, is a ſtream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wath out the ſand of the 
TiNw-ore into the /aunder, while it is bruiling in the cottec 
of a ſtamping-mill. b 

Cock in a watch or clock. See BaLance. 

Cot x5 aboard a ſhip, are little ſquare pieces of braſs, with 
holes in them, and put into wooden ſhivers to keep them 
from ſplitting and galling by the pins of the blocks in 
which they move, 

COCK ATOON, a name uſually given to the white Ma- 
CA W, but more properly belonging to the whole MACA wW=- 
ie. 

CUCKERINGS, an exaction, or tribute in Ireland, now 
reduced to chief-rents. 

COCKET, or CocqQueErT, a SEAL belonging to the king's 
cuſtom-houſe. 25 

Cock kr, or COCQUET, is a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed 

and delivered by the officers of the cuſtom-houſe to the 
merchants, upon entering their goods; certifying that 
the goods were cuſtomed. It likewiſe gives name to an 
olfice appointed for this purpoſe. 
The ſame word is alſo uſed in the ſtatute of bread and 
ale, 15 Hen, III. where there is mentioned cocket-bread, 
among ſeveral other kinds: it ſeems to have been hard 
ſca-biſcuit, which, perhaps, had then ſome cocket, mark, 
or ſeal ; or elſe was ſo called from its being deſigned for 
the uſe of the cockſwains, or ſeamen. 

COCKING Cath, a device for the catching of pheaſants. 
It confills of a piece of coarſe canvas, about an ell ſquare, 
dipped in a tan-pit to colour it; and kept ſtretched by 
two ſticks, placed from corner to corner, diagonal-wiſe; 
a hole being left to peep through. The ſportſman then, 
being provided with a ſhort gun, carries the cloth before 
him gt arm's-end ; under cover of which, he may ap- 
proach his game as near as he pleaſes : when near enough, 
he puts the noſie of his gun through the hole, and 
ſhoots, 

COC NLE, P:Aunculus. See PECTEN. 

COCKLE. Sree Darnel-GRass. 

CockLE-//uirs. See STALKS, 

COCKPIT, a ſort of theatre, whereon game-cocks fight 
their battles. The ceckpit is uſually a houſe, or hovel, 
covered over : they fight on the clod, or green ſod; which 
is generally marked out round, and encompaſſed with 
ſcats, one above another. 

The COckPIT Laws, are principally theſe : when cocks are 
ſet, none are to be on the {od but the two ſetters. When 
the cocks are ſet beak to beak, in the middle of the clod, 
and there left by the ſetters, if the ſet cock does not ſtrike 
in counting twenty, and fix times ten, and twenty after 
all, the battle is loſt: but if he does ſtrike, the battle is to 
begin again, and they mult count again. If any one o- 
fers a mark to a groat, or forty to one, and the wager be 
taken, the cock mutt be fer, and they are to bght it out. 
Done, and done, is a ſullicient bet, or wager, when the 
cocks are caſt on the clod. | 

Cocker, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor, 
or deck, abaſt the main-capſtan, lying between the plat- 
form, and the ſteward's room; where are ſubdiviſions, 
or partitions, for the purſcr, the turgeon, and his mates. 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. Z. | 

COCKROAD, a contiivance for the taking of woodcocks. 
Inis bird lies cloſe by day, under ſome hedge, or near 
the root of an old tree, to peck for worms under dry 
Icaves, and will ſcarce itir out, unleſs diſtutbed; as not 
ſceing his way ſo well in the morning; toward the even- 
ing he takes wing, to ſcek for water, flying generally 
low ; and when he finds auy thoroughfare in a wood, he 
vcutures through it. 

To take them, therefore, they plant nets in ſuch places; 
or, for want of ſuch places ready to their hands, they 
cut roads through woods, thickets, groves, &c. 

Theſe roads they uſually make thirty-five, or forty feet 
broad, perfectly ſtrait, and clear; and to two oppoſite 
trees they tic the net, which has a ſtone faſtened to each 
corner. Then, having a ſtand, or place to lie concealed 
in, at a proper diſtance, with a ſtake near the ſame, to 
faſten the lines of the net to; when they perceive the 
game flying up the road, they unwind the lines from off 
the {lake 3 upon which, the {tones drawing it down, the 
birds are entangled in the ſame. 


( COCKS WAIN, or Cocks, an officer on board a man of 


| 


! COCOA, or mote properly Cacao, the nut whoſe kernel 
or ſea-owl. | 


Cockethroppicd, a name given by dealcrs in borſes to one cc, in Zeoligy, the name of a very beautiſul bird 


war, who hath the care of the boat, or floop, and all 
things belonging to it. He is always to be ready with 
his boat's gang, or crew, and to man the boat on all oc- 
cations. fie ſits in the ſtern of the boat, and ſteers; and 
hath a whiſtle to call and encourage his men. 


yields the chocolate. See Cacao. 
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COD 


the Brafils, of the heron- kind, of the bigneſs of the com- 


mon ſtork: its fleſh is very well taſted, 

COCOON. See SILK, 

COCROTALEON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
the ancients to an animal generated between the hyzna 
and the lioneſs. This animal is deſcribed as having 
many of the qualities of the MANTICHORA ; and it ſeems 
with ſome to be only another name for the ſame bealt. 
It is called alſo LEOocROCOTTA, and l/cucocrotta, and 
ſometimes ſimply crecetta or cocrotta. 

COCTION, a general name for all alterations made in 

dies, by the application of fire, or heat. 
There arc various ſpecies of co&jon; as MATURATION, 
FRICTIGCGHN, ELIXATION, ASSATION, TORREFACTH, 
US11ON, DECOCTIOV, and CO5NCOCTION. 
Various i1quors are uſed, and different portions of time 
alloticu, for co&zong according to the different intentions 
of op”; bes, or the particular natures of the ſubitances 
to be boiled; fo that nothing general can be determined 
with reſpeA to his, the obſervation of which would be 
of jacral uſe to the operator : but we arc to judge of 
the manner in which particular ſubſtinces are to be 
boiled, from a knowlege of the reſpective natures of the 
bodies to be ſubjected to this operation. 
The cd ien of the aliments of the ſtomach, is their di- 
geliion or reduction to a ſort of emullion or chyle. 

COD %%, is the largeſt of the genus of the aſella, called 
ASELLUS maximms by authors; and ſometimes, ASE L- 
LUS varins. /ive firiatus. The characters by which tis 
is diſtinguiſhed trom other fiſhes of the ſame genus are 
theſe: iis colour on the back and fides is a dulky olive 
colour, v:riegated with yellow ſpots; its belly is white 
its ſides have a long white line running their whole 
length, from the yilis to the tail, which, at the abdo- 
men, is curved, but elſewhere is ſtraight ; its ſcales are 
very imall, and adhere firmly to the ſkin; its eyes are 
large; at the angie of the lower jaw there hangs a ſingle 
beard, which is thort, ſeldom exceeding a finger's length; 
its tongue is broad; it has ſeveral rows of iceth, one of 
which is much longer than all the others. Among theſe 
there are lome moveable teeth, as in the pike; and in 
the palate, nr the orifice of the ſtomach, and near the 
wilis, it has {mall cluſicrs of teeth. It has three back- 
tins, two at the piils, and two at the breaſt, and two 
others behind the anus; and the tail is plain. 

This fiſt, according to its age, the places where it is 
caught, or cur:d, and other accidents, has alſo fevera! 
names given it. From the various places, it is called, 
the Haberdleen, from Aberdeen in Scotland ; the Green- 
Hh, from Gteenlaud; tte North. ſca cod, from the 
Northern ocean; and the Iceland fi, from Iceland. 
From other cauies, it is called /oct-f:fh, from the neceſ- 
lity oi beating it with Hicks, before it is fit to be dreſſed; 
barreclled-ced, when cured, and put up in barrels; when 
young, a codling; and by the Dutch and Americans, 
cavelow. 
According to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of 
GADUS; and it is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies 
cf that genus, by having beards at the mouth, the up- 
per jaw longeſt, and the tail not forked. 

The cod, when freſh, produces good juice, and is nou— 
riſhing; but when ſalted, and become too old, it is nei- 
ther ſo well taſted, nor lo eaſy of digeſtion. The pickle 
of cod is of a ciflolving and drying nature, when out- 
wardly applicd; it is allo uſcd, among other things, in 
clyſters; tor it is laxative, becauſe it contains much 
ſalt, irritates the inteſtinal glands, and forces liquor out 
of them. 

Co p- iſhery. See Cod FisHERY. 

CODA, in lialian Mic, literally fignifies a fai; but is 
uſed often at the end of a canon, for two or three mea- 
fures to cloſe with, after having repeated it feveral 
times. The coda ſerves only to end the piece, which, 
without it, might be carried on to infinity. 


The wor.) comes from the Latin codex, a paper book; ſo 
called d codicivus, or caudicibus arborum, the trunl of trees; 
the b-1k wiercot, being (tripped off, ſerved the ancicnts 
to write their books on. 

The Code is compriſed in twelve books, and makes the 
ſecond part of the civil, or Roman law. 

There were ſeveral other Cees before the time of Tuft;. 
nian; all of them collections, or abridgments ot the 
Roman laws, Greporius and Hermogenes, two lawyers, 
made each a collection of this kind, called, from their 
names, the Gregorian Cole, and FHlermogenean Code, The 
former included the conſtitutions of the emperors fiom 
Adrian, or, as ſome ſay, of Auguitns, to Diocleſian 
and Naximian. The latter was compiled in the age of 
the Contlantines, and comprited all the imperial conlti. 
tutions oi Diocleſian and Maximian, befides thoſe of 


* ba , ! * . 
Claudius, Autelian, Probus, Citas, and Caginus 


10 
the year 3c or 312. 
- «4 * 


We have nothing remaining of 
them but a few fragments; the compilations themſelves 
falling to the ground, for want ot authority to put them 
in exccution, 
'Thendotius the Younger was the firſt emperor who made 
a Code, which was compriicd in fixteen bocks, formed 
out of the conflitutions of the emocerors from Conſtantine 
the Great to his own time; abrogating all other laws 
not included in it: and this is what we call the 'Theodo- 
ſian Code; which was publiſhed in the year 438, and 
received and oblerved, till annuiled by the Coe of Juli. , 
nian. | : 
The Theodoſian Code has been a long time loſt in the 
Weil ; Cujas took a great deal &f pains to retrieve it, 
and to publiih it in a better condition than ever. Go— 
thofred has given vs a comment of the Theodoſian Cede; 
a work which colt him thirty years, | 
In 506, Alanic king of the Gotits made a new collection 
of the Roman laws, taken from toe three former C:des, 
the Gregorian, Hermogentan, and 'Theodofian, which 
he like wie publiſſied under the title of the 'Theodohan 
Code, This Code of Alaric continued a long time in force; 
and was all the Roman law receive! into France. 
This Code of Alaric is ſometimes calle! the Cd: of Anian, 
becauſe compiuced by Aman, whu was chancellor 
Alaric. 
Laſtly, the emperor Juſtinian, finding the authority of 
the Roman law exceedingly weakened in the Weſt, upon 
the decline of the empire, made a genera! collection ot 
the whole Roman juriſprudence. The management 
hereof he committed to his chanceilor Frebonianus; who 
chote our the moſt excellent conſtitutions of the empe— 
cors; from Adrian to his own time; and publiſhed his 
work in 529, under the title of the New Code.“ 
But becauſe Juſlinian bad made feveral new decifions, 
which made ſome alteration in the arcicnt juriſprudence, 
he retrenched ſome of the conſtitutions inſferted by Tre- 
bonianus, and added his own in their place: on which 
account he publiſhed a new edition of the Code in 5243 
and abrogated the former. See Civil Law. 
There have been various other later Codes, particularly 
of the ancient Gothic, and fince „f the French kings; 
as the Code of Frederic, the Cee Michault, Cole Louis, 
Code Neron, Code Henry, Cie Marchand, Code des Eaux, 
Code Noire, &c. 
Cope of canons, Codex Canonum. See Canon. 
CODEX, in Ar!:quity, a kind of puniſhinent by means of 
a clog, or block of wood, to which faves, who had of- 
ſended, were tied faſt, and obligad o drag it along 
with them; and ſometimes they far on it cloſely bound. 
CODIA, Ku%a, in Botany, is uſed tor the top or head of 
any plant; but by way of eminent, for tat af the 
White poppy ; Whence the iy;up made therewich, 1s 
called diacod;um. | | 
CODICIL, a ſchedule, or ſupplement to a will, or other 
writing. 
It is uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing 
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Copa lancea, in Zoolcgy, the name given by the Italian au— 
thors to tlie ſpecies of duck called by others the anas 
caudacuta, and vulgarly known, in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, by ite names of the CRACKER, or /ea-pheaſant. 
It differs from all other birds of the duck kind in the 


ſhape of its tail, whic', has two feathers longer than the 
reſt, and ending in a point. | 


4 


is omitted which rhe teſtator would add, explain, alter, 
or retract; and is of the fame nature as a icltament, ex- 
cept that it is without an heir, or executor, 

So that a csdicil is a leſs ſolemn will, of one that dies 
either teſtate or intuſtate, without the appointment of 
an heir: teſtate, when he that hath made his cave“ hath 
either before or afterwards made his teſtament, on which 
that cedicil depends, or to which it refers: inteſtate, 
when one leaves behind him only a cedici/ without a tel- 
tament, wherein he gives legacies only to be paid by 
the heir at law, and not by any heir inſtituted by will, 
or teltament. 

A codicil, as well as a will, may be either ritten, or 

nuiicupative. Some authors call a teſtament, a great i: 
and a codical, a little one. 

But there is this further difference between a codici! and 
a teſtament, that a co4ici/ cannot contain the inſtitution 
of an heir; and that ip a codjc/!, a man is not ovliged to 
obſerve 
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CODA 5 A-bark, a name given to that otherwiſe called 
CONESST, or coneſti. - 

CODDAM-pull:, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the tree which produces the gamboge, 
the guttà gamba of the ſhops. 

CODUD Y-mody, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of a com- 
mon water-towl of the /arus, or GULL kind, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the /arus fuſcus, or lar us Hy- 
berutiss 

CODE, Conrix, a collection of the laws and conſtitutions 
i the Koman emperors ; made by ocder of Juſtinian. 
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CODLIN- ce. 


C OF 


öbferve ſtrialy all the formalitie; preſcribed by law for 


ſolemn teſtaments, 
In cuſtomary countries, teſtaments, properly ſpeaking, 


are no more than codicils; beciuſe cuſtom itfelf names 


the heir, and does not allow of teit imentary inheritors. 
Codicils were fiiſt brought into nie in the time of Auguit- 


tus, by L. Lentulus: they were originally intended to 
follow the teſtiment; 
balis. In proceſs of time, codici/s came to hive their ef- | 
ſect, even though made before the teſtament ; provided 
there was nothing in the teltament contrary to the cdicil. | 
People were allo allowed to make codicils without teſta- 
ments. | | 
Raymond Lully has a book which he calls The Codicil; 
wherein he pretends to have left his readers the fecret 
of the philoſophers ſtone ; provided they do but under- 
ſtand it. 

See APP LE-!rce. 

CODON, in Antiquity, a cymbal, or, rather little brafs- 
bell, reſembling the head of a poppy. They were falt- 
ened to the trappings and bridles ot horſes. 

Copon is allo uſed to ſignify the oritice of a trumpet. 


— — — 


which” was, as it were, their! 


COL 

. , 8 A. 
that the quantities under contrary ſgns were thus equal“ 
The co-effcient of the third term is the aggregate of al! 
the reCtanyles ariſing by the multiplication of every two 
of the roots, how many ways foever thoſe combinations 
of duals can be had; as three tires in a cubic, fix in a 
biquadratic equation, &c, 
The co-efacient of the fourth term: is the aggregate of all 
the folids made by the continual multiplication of every 
three of the roots, how often foever tuch a ternary can 
be had; as there may be four in a biquadratic, five in au 


equation of five dimenſions, &. And thus it will go 
on infinitely, 


Co-EFFICIENTS of the ſame order, in Algebra, is a term 


ſometimes uſed for the c9-efficient: prefixed to the ſame 
unknown quantities, in different equations, 
ax+by+cz=m 
Thus, in the equations 14 91 * q the c9-efft- 
gr TU 
cients, a, d, g, are of the ſame order, being the co-eſicients 
of x; allo &, e, /, are of the fame order, being the c5- 
efficients of y, &c, The coefficients allo that affect no un- 
known quantity, are laid to be of the ſame order. 


COECUM, in Anatomy, the blind gut; the firfl of the thick | Cv-ErriciExTS, pete ſuch as are taken each from a 


inteſtines ; ſo called, becauſe maile like a ſack, having | 
but one aperture, which ſerves it both for entrance and 
Exit. 

It is ſituate on the right fide, below the kidney; and in 
length is about the breadth of three or four fingers. In 


[1 
children new-born, and in quadrupeds, it is found full | Co 


of excrements; but in adults, &c. it frequently diſap- 
pears, or hangs like a worm, 

Its uſe in adults is very obſcure: in a tus, or infant 
newly born, it appears to ſerve as a receptacle for the 
feces during ſuch time as the animal does not diſcharge 
by ſtool. See AyPENDIX. 

Dr. Gliſſon imagines it may likewiſe ſerve in ſuch ani- 
mals as have it large, as dogs, coneys, rats, &c. for a | 


} 


kind of ſecond ventricle, or bag, wherein the prepared | 


aliment may be retained, white a richer and more nu- | 
tritious juice is drawn from it, 

Others will have it contain a ferment ; and others, the 
flatus of the inteſtines: others fancy it may ſeparate a 
humour, by ſome glands placed in it to harden the ex- 
crements as they pals through the colon. | 

Dr. Liſter aſſigns the uſe of the cœeum to be, to keep the 
excrements which paſs into the cavity (as moſt of thoſe 
of ſound animals, he thinks, do), till they are ſuſſicient— 
ly drained, baked, and hardened, to receive the figure 
to be given them by the colon and rectum. He adds, to 
confirm this, that wherever there are regularly figured 
excrements of the firſt kind, there is a capacious caecum, 
and vice verſa. This indeed is true, that ſome animals, 
which are naturally loofe, have either no cœcum at all, 
or very little; as the talpa, echinus terreftris, gula, &c. 
The intention of nature, in thus providing for the figura- 
tion of the excrements, he takes to be, firſt, to prevent 
diarrhœas; ſecondly to make the creature abide hunger 
the better (thus it is, that ſnails, in winter, reſt with 
full inteſtines); and, laſtly, to heighten the digeſtion 
and fermentation in the ſtomach and ſmall guts. 


| 


Dr. Muſyrave gives us an account, in the Philoſophical 
'Tranlactions, of the c&cum of a dog being cut out, with- 
out any prejudice to the animal. M. Giles gives us an- 
other of the cœcuam of a lady being diſtended ſo as to 
torm « tumour, that held almoſt three chopines of a thin, 
greyiſh, and almolt liquid ſubltance, whereof the died. 
And Mr. Knowles, a third. of a boy's cæcum being vaitly 
extended, and ſtuffed with cherry-ſtones, which like- 


CoELESTIAL globe. 
COELIA, Kea, or Kon. 


wile proved mortal. 


Home lay, the name ccm is miſtaken ; not allowing COELIAC u, the firit artery derached from the d 


this to be the caecum of the ancients, which they imagine | 
to be the thick g!obous part of the colon, immediately 
appended to the ileum; and therclore give this part the 
name of appendicula vermiſermis. | | | 
CO-EFFICLEN'TS, in Algebra, are numbers, or given | 
quantities, prefixed to letters, or unknown quautiuss, 
into which they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied 3 and 
therefore, with ſuch letters, or with the quantities pte 
ſented by them, make a rectangle or product, c9-cf/+c/ont 
production; whence the name. 
Thus, in 34, or bx, or Cxx; 3 is the co-ef/icient of 3a; 
b, of bx; and C, of Cxx. If a letter have no number 
pretixed, it is always ſuppoſed to have unit for the co. 
efficient. Thus, a, or bc, import as much as 1 a, or 16c. 
"The co-efficient, in a quadratic equation, is according to 
as lign, cither the ſum, or the difference of the two 
r00ts, 


In any equation of a higher nature, the cent of the 


lecond term is always the apgrepate of all the roots re- 


taining their proper ſigns : fo that if all the negatives be 
Equal to all the aftirmatives, the ſecond term will vaniſh ; 
and where the ſecond (cim is thus wanting, it is a bgn 


Vor. I. N? 71. 


different equation, and from a different order of c . 
cients. Thus, in the ſorcgoing equations, a, e, K, and 
a, Y, V, as allo d. b, &, are oppoſite coefficients. 


' COELESTIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing be- 


onging to clum or the heavens. Thus, 

ELESTIAL ob/ervations, are obſervations of the phæno- 
mena of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper appa— 
ratus of aſtronomical inf{truments, in order to determine 
their places, motions, phaſes, &c. 

The inſtruments chiefly uicd in ca&/e/{:al obſervations are 
the aſtronomical GNOMON, QUADRANT, MICROME- 
TER, and TELESCOPE, 

Obietvations in the day-time are eaſy ; becauſe the croſs 
hairs in the focus of the objeCt-glats of the teleſcope are 
then diltinctly perceivable: in the night, thoſe crots 
hairs are to be illuminated to make them viſible, 

This illumination is either performed by a candle, placed 
obliquely near them, fo that the ſmoke doth not intercept 
the rays; or, where this is inconvenient, by making an 
aperture in the tube of the telefcope, near the focus of 
the object glats, through which a candle is applied to 
illumine the crols hairs. | 

M. De la Ilire has made an improvement on the fir{t 
method, which renders it of very good uſe; and it is by 
covering that end of the tube next to the object-glafs 
with a piece of gaute, or fine white ſilken crape. For, 
in fuch caſe, a link, placed at a good diitance from the 
tube, fo caligatens the gauſe, as to render the croſs hairs 
very perceivable. | 

Obſervations of the ſun are not to be made without placing 
a glaſs, ſmoked in the flame of a lamp or candle, be- 
tween the tcleicope and the eye; to take off from its 
luſtre, which would otherwiſe damage the eve, were 
not a good part of its beams intercepted. 

Note, when any of the heavenly bodies are obſerved 
through a teiclcope of only two platies, they appear in- 
verteu. 

C x!e;lial obſetvations are chiefly of two kinds: the one; 
when the obj<Qs are in the MEKIDIAN; the other, when 
they are in VERTICAL circles. 

See Gonk. 

his has many different 
ſignilications: tirſt, it imports a cavity in ary part of 
the body, or in any of the wviicera; ſecondly, it implics 
the tame as aieres. Ihe xn, with the addition of avs, 
that is, M #&Tw ,, is the lower belly, or imeitinol tube. 
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ſcending trunk ot the aorta into the abdomen. 
It divides into two branches, the one on rhe right ſide, 
the other on the left: of which the fitſt gives the ga/irice 
dextra, which gocs to the ſtomach ; the cy/tica, which 


goes to the pail-bladder; the eprplots dent to the omen» 


tum; the mte//inaits to the duodenum, and to a. part of 
the /e/w1m ; and the ga/tro epiplois to the ſtomach, to the 
ementum, and ſome branches to the liver, which enter 
the cap/ri/a communis, to accompany the branches of the 
dend pot. 

The leit branch of the caliaca gives the ga/trice dextra, 
which is alſo ſpread upon the itomach ; the epip/ois /i- 
ni/tra, which goes to the omentums; and the /plenica to 
the ſubſtance of the ſpleen. See cach branch detcribed 
in its place. 


COELIAC paſſion, is a ſoit of diarrhoea, or flux of the 


belly ; wherein the aliment comes away either crude or 
chylified, in heu of excrements. 

Dr. Friend recommends for this diſorder, ſuch medi- 
cines as gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and deterge 
the obſtructed glands; ſuch as light and frequent purges, 
and gentle yomits of ipecacuanha, 
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Authors frequently confound the celiac paſſion with the 
lientery; but they are different. 

There is alſo a CoEL1ac diabetes, called cœliaca urinalis, 
wherein the chyle paſſes off along with, or inſtead of 
urine. See DIABETES. 

Coeliac vein, is that which runs through the inte/{inum 
reflum. See RECTUM. 

COELICOLAR, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by fome 
to the OPAL. | 
COELOMA, in Medicine, a hollow and round ulcer, in 

the horny tunic of the eye. 

COELUM. Sce HEAVEN. 

CoeLi fundus. See FUNDUS. 

CoELUM is alſo uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the cavity of 
the eye towards the angles, or canthi. See EYE, CANn- 
THUS, &c. 

COELUS, in Mythology, one of the heathen deities, the 
ſame with the Greek Uranus. 

COEMETERIUM. See CEMETERY. 

COEMPTIONALES, among the Romans, an appellation 
given to old ſlaves, which were ſold in a lot with others, 
becauſe they could not be fold alone. 

COENA domini, bull. See BULL. 

COENOBITE, a religious, who lives in a convent, or in 
community, under a ceitain rule; in oppoſition to ANA- 
CHORET, or HERMIT, who lives in ſolitude. 

The word comes from wowS-, communis, and Bog, vita, 

life. Caſſian makes this difference between a convent and 

a monaſtcry, that the latter may be applied to the reſidence 

of a lingle religious, or recluſe; whereas the convent 

implies cœnuebites, or numbers of religious living in com- 
mon. 

Fleury ſpeaks of three kinds of monks in Egypt: anacho- 

rets, Who live in ſolitude; canobites, who continue to 

live in community; and /arabaites, who are a kind of 
monks errant, that ſtroll from place to place, 

He reters the inſtitution of cænebites to the times of the 


apoſtles, and make it a kind of imitation of the ordi- 


nary lives of the faithtul at Jeruſalem. Though St. 
Pachomius is ordinarily owned the inſtitutor of the c@- 
nobite lifez as being the fhirit who gave a rule to any 
community. 

COENOBIUM, the ſtate of living in a ſociety, or commu- 

nity, where all things are in common. Pythagoras is 
thought to be the author, or firſt inſtitutor of this kind of 
life, his diſciples, though ſome hundreds in number, being 
obliged all to give up their private eſtates, in order to be 
annexed to the joint ſtock of the whole. The Eſſenians 
among the Jews, and Platoniſts, are ſaid to have lived in 
the ſame manner. Many of the Chriſtians alſo have 
thought this the moſl perfect kind of fociey, as being 
that in which Chriſt and his apoſtles choſe to live. See 
CoEnoOBITE. 

COENOT APH. See CExXOTAPH. 

CO-EQUALITY, a term expreſſing the relation of EQU A- 
LITY between two things. | 
The retainers to St. Athanaſius's doctrine of the Trinity 
hold the Son and Holy Spirit c9-equal with the Father, 
The Arians, &c. deny the co-equality» See TRINITY, 
and ARIAN. 

 COERULEUM montanum, ſignifies MOUNTAIN-BLUF, 
which is called by ſome authors, CHRYSOCOLLA ; it is a 
blue ORE of copper. 

CoerULEUM rativum. See ARMENIUS Japis. 


COUS, among Miners, are little houſes which the miners 


make over their mines to lay ore 1n. 

CO-EVERNITY is uſed among Divines to, denote the 
ETERN1TY of one being equal to that of another. 

The orthodox hold the ſecond and third perlons in the 
Trinity co-cternal with the firſt. 

COEUR, in Heraldry. —Party en CoEUuR, ſignifies a ſhort 
line of partition in pale, in the center of the efcutchcon, 
which extends but a little way, much ſhort of top and 
bottom; being met by other lines, which form an irre- 
gular partition of the eſcutcheon, as repreſented in Tab. 
P.rrald, fig. 43. 

CO-EXISTENCE, a term of relation, denoting two or 
more things to exiſt together at the ſame time, &c. 

| See EXISTENCE. 

COFFEE, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſeed, or berry, brought 

From Arabia Felix; uſgd for making a potable liquor of 
the ſame name 
That from the Levant is moſt eſteemed, being greener, 
heavier, and appearing riper and plumper, than that 
from Mocha; which is larger, lighter, and whiter, 
For coffee-berries, ſome ſubſtitute peas, beans, rye, and 
barley, which, roaſted, yield an oily matter, reſembling 
in flavour, but leſs agreeable, as well as much leſs ſtrong, 
than coffce. | 

CorrEE ailo denotes a kind of drink prepared from theſe 
berries; very familiar in Europe ſor more than a hundred 

cars, and among the 'Durks for two hundred and fifty, 
s origioal is not well. known: ſome aſcribe it to the 


! 


prior of 4 wonaſtety, who, being informed by a poat- 
herd, that his cattle, ſometimes browſing on the tree 
would wake and caper all night, became curious to prove 
Its virtue: accordingly, he (rlt trizd it on bis monks, to 
prevent their ſleeping at matins. Others, from Schcha- 
beddin, refer the invention of ie to the Perſians ; 
from whom, they ſay, it was Jearned in the fifteenth 
century by Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city vear the 
mouth of the Red Sea; and who, having tricd its virtucs 
bimlelf, and found that it difl:;parcd the ſumes which 
oppreſſed the head, infpired joy, opened the bowel: 
and prevented fleep, without being incommoded by * 
recommended it fiiſt to his derviſes; with whom he uſed 
to ſpend the night in prayer. 
Their example brought coffee into vogue at Aden; the 
profeflors of the law for itudy, artiſans to work, lacs, 
lers to walk in the night, in fine, every body at Aden 
drank cee. Hence it paſſed to Mecca, where firſt the 
devotees, then the reſt of the people, took it. From 
Arabia Felix it paſſed to Cairo. 
In 1511, Khaiae Beg prohibited it, from a perſuaſion 
that it inebriated, and that it inclined to things ſorbid- 
den. But ſultan Cauſou immediately after took off the 
prohibition, and cofee advanced from Egypt to Syria and 
Conſtantinople. | 
The dervifes declaimed againſt it from the Alcorai 
which declares that coal is not of the number of things 
created by God for food. Accordingly, the mufti or- 
dered the cof/ce-houſes io be (hut up ; but his ſucceflor 
declaring coffee not to be coal, they were opened again. 
During the war in Candia, the afſemblics of neu ſe 
mongers making too free with ſtate- affairs, the grand 
vizier Cuproli fuppreſſed the coffee-toules at Conttanti- 
nople ; which ſuppreſſion, though til] in force, does not 
prevent the public uſe of the liquor there. Thevendg 
the traveller was the firſt who broupht it into France ; 
and a Greek ſervant, called Feſqua, brought into Eng- 
land by Mr. Dan. Edwards, a Turky merchant, mn 
1652, to make his ccfee, firſt fet up the profeſſion of 
coffee-man, and introduced the drink among us: though 
ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had uſed it before. The $i. [t 
mention of it in our ſtatute-bocks is in the year 1660, 
when a duty of four pence was laid on every gallon of 
coffee made and fold ; and in 1675, king Charles iffucd a 
proclamation to ſhut up the cofce boules, becauſe they 
were ſeminaries of fedition. Ihe French firſt conveyed 
ſome plants to Martinico in 1727, wheuce it probably 
ſpread to the neighbouring iſlands, 
The word coffee is originally Arabic: the Turks pro- 
nounce it cahueh, and the Arabs cabrah; which fome 
authors maintain to be a general name for any thing 
that takes away the appetite ; others, for any thing that 
promotes appetite ; and others, again, for any thing that 
gives ſtrength and vigour. 
The Mahometans, it 1s obſerved, diſtinguiſh three kinds 
of cahuah : the firit is wine, or any liquor that inebri- 
, ates: the ſecond is made of the pods that contain the 
coffce-berry ; this they call the /u/tanas coffce, from their 
having Erſt introduced it, on account of its heating lets 
than the berry, as well as its keepiny the bowels open; 
the third is that made with the berry itſelf, which alone 
is uſed in Europe, the pods being ſound improper for 
tranſportation. Some Europeans, who imported the 
pack called them the flower of the coffoe-tr ce. 
he deep brown cclour of the liquor occaticued its being 
firit called /yrup of the Indian mullemy; under which ſpc- 
cious name it brit gained ground in Europe. 
The preparation of cee contiſts in roaſting, or giving it 
a juſt degree of toriefaction, on an carchen, or meia!- 
line plate, till it hath acquired a brownith bue, equally 
deep on all ſides: it is then ground in a mill, as much 
of it as ſerves the preſent occalion. A proper quantity 
of water is next boiled, and the ground coFte put in it. 
Aſter it has juſt boiled, it is taken from the fire 3 aud 
the decoction having ſtood a-while to lettle, and fine, 
they pour, or decant it into diſhes. 
The cuſtom is to driuk cee as bot as poſſible, with 
ſugar; though the Turks do not trouble themſelves to 
fake off its bitterneſs with any ſugar : their grandees add 
to cach diſh a drop of eſſence of ambergris ; others bull 
it with a couple of cloves; others, a livie Indian aniſe; 
others, cacouleh, or the grain of the cardamomum mi— 
nus.—Coffee is one of the neceſſaries with which the 
Turks ate obliged to furniſh their wives. 
The ordinary method of roaſting coffee among us, is in a 
tin cylindrical box, full of holes; through the middle 
whereof runs a ſpit: under this is a ſemicircular bearth, 
wherein is a large charcoal fire: by help of a jack, the 
ſpit turns ſwift, and ſo roaſts the berries ; being now 
and then taken up to be ſhaken. When the oil riſca, 
and it is become of a dark brown colour, it is emptied 
into two receivers, made with large hoops, whoſe bottoms 
are icon plates, into which theſe mut: there the © of * 
aken, 


or 


ſhaken, and left till au cold ; and if it look bright 
and oily, it is a 1 5 it is well done. 

Ciffee is taken with very different, nay, ſtequentiy with 
directly oppoſite intentions; ſome ule it to prevent ſleep, 
others to promote digeſtion,” &c. Its more real virtues, 
owned by the phyſicians, conſiſt in this; that being an 
excellent drier, it carries off ſumes and diforders ot the 
head, ariſing from too much moilture, dillipates me- 
grims, and abſorbs acrimonies of the {Lomach ; whence 
its uſe after a debauch of ſtrong liquors z and heace allo 
its uſe in promoting watching, bracing the fibres, and 
rendering them too tenſe ſor the relaxation required iu 
ſleep. 

It ew ile promotes circulation, but that beſt with peo- 
ple of a pretty corpulent habit ; being found hurtful to 
thoſe who are thin, lean, dry, and of a bilious tempera- 
ment; as it dries up the nerves, and inclines them to 
tremors : it is ſaid to be prejudicial likewiſe to thole who 
digeſt too faſt ; where the circulation is too quick, or 
where there is a ſpitting of blood arifing from the mouths 
of any of the veins and arteries beiny too open; or the 
blood too thin and ſharp. 

Mr. Boyle mentions an inſtance of a perſon to whom 
coffee always proved emetic z and that much drinking of 
it produced the palſy. It is alſo knowa to be purgartive 
to others. 

'The oily matter that ſeparates from the coffee, and ap- 


pears on its ſurface when roaſted; and its particular |. 


ſmell, which diſtinguiſhes it from peas, beans, rye, &c. 
which ſome ſubilitute in lieu of coffee, are to be the real 
indications of its effects. If conſidered with regard to 
the oil drawn by the retort, this, as well as that, con- 
tains volatile principies, both ſaline and ſulphureous, 

Ir is to the diſſolution of its ſalts, and the mixture of its 
ſulphurs in the blood, that its chief faculty of promoting 
watchſulneſs is to be attributed: hence allo its property 
of promoting digeſtion, of precipitating foods, of pre- 
venting eructations, and of correcting acrimonics ot the 
ſtomach, when taken after meals. 

Hence alſo that fermentation in the blood, ſerviceable 
to corpulent people : hence alſo its diuretic virtue. By 
experience it is ſound of ſervice to drink a glaſs of water 
before coffee, to render it laxativez and to mix it with 
milk or cream, to extinguiſh its ſulphurs, embarraſs its 
ſaline principles, and to render it nouriſhing. 

8. Pauli, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that it enervates 
men, and renders them incapable of generation; and it 
is certain the Turks attribute the ſame etfes to it; and 
from the immoderate uſe hereof, account for that thin- 
neſs of inhabitants found in their provinces formerly the 
beſt peopled But this opinion is refuted by Du Four. 


M. Malebranche gave the Royal Academy of Sciences| 


an account of a perſon cured of an apoplexy by means 
of ſeveral clyſters of coffee. It has proved of ſervice in 
the caſe of an ASTHMA. 

For the laws relating to this commodity, ſee 6 and 7 
W. III. c. 7. 3 and 4 Ann. c. 4. 10 Ann. c. 26. 5 
Geo. I. c. 11. 10 Geo. I. c. 10. 11 Geo. I. c. 30. 5 
Geo. II. c. 24. 15 Geo. II. c. 11. 5 Geo. III. c. 45. 
The duty on e paid on importation is three pence a 
pound ; beſides an inland duty to be charged on the 
maker or ſeller of 2s. Gd. a pound, excepting for coffee 
grown in America, which pays only 1s. od. a pound. 
No perſon is allowed to ſell or retail coffee without a li- 
cence, under the penalty of 5/. a month; and no perſon 
ſhall mix any materials to increaſe the weight, under a 
penalty of 100/. 

CorrBt-tree, Coffea, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia Cclais. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
hath one petal, which is funnel-ſhaped, having a nar- 
row cylindrical tube ; and is plain at the top, where it is 
indented in five parts: it hath five ſtamina, which are 
faſtened to the tube. The roundiſh germen aſterward 


becomes an oval berry, containing two hemiſpherical | 


ſceds, plain on one fide, and convex on the other. We 
have but one ſpecies, which is ſuppoled to be a native of 
Arabia Felix, where it was firſt cultivated {or uſe ; and 


to this day is the country from whence the beſt coffee is 


brought to Europe. It is a low tree in the native coun- 
try of its growth, where it ſeldom riſes more than ſix- 
teen or eighteen feet high. 

The great faults of the American coffee, is the want of 
flavour, or having a diſagreeable one; though the ber- 
ries are much larger than thoſe imported from Arabia, 
It is the conſtant practice of the planters to gather the 
fruit while it is red; at which time the berries are 
larger, and of greater weight, than thoſe which are per- 
mitted to ripen perfectly on the trees, which is not until 
2 are turned black: whereas in Arabia they always 
ſhake the berries from the trees, ſpreading cloths under 


them to receive them; and take only ſuch as readily fall} 


each time. 


. 
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As the coffee-thee is an ever- green, it makes a beautiful 
appearance at every ſeaſon in the ſtoves z but particularly 
when it is in flower, and alſo when the deiries are red, 
which is generally in the winter, ſo that they continue a 
long time in that tate: there is ſcarce any plant there- 
fore which deſerves a place in the ſtove more than this. 
It is propagated by the berries, which muſt be ſown ſoon 
after they are gathered from the tree; for if they are 
kept out of the ground any time, they will not grow. 

COFFER, a long ſquare box about three feet long, and 
one and a half broad, uſed for breaking in pieces tin ore 
in a ſtamping-mill. 

CorFer, Capſa, in Architecture, a ſquare depreſſure, or 
ſinking, in cach interval between the modillions of the 
Corinthian cornice 3 ordinarily filled up with a role, 
ſometimes with a pomegranate, or other enrichment. 
Theſe ſinkings, called alſo panels, are of different figures 
in the compartments of vaults and ſoffits. 

CorreR, in Fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, a- 
thwart a dry moat, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and 
from ſixteen to eighteen feet broad; the upper part 
made of pieces of timber raiſed two {cet above the level 
of the moat; which little elevation has burdles laden 
with earth for its covering; and ſerves as a parapet, with 
embraſutes. | 
The cefßfer is nearly the ſame with the caponiere, except- 
ing that this laſt is ſometimes made beyond the counter- 
ſcarp on the glacis, and the aur a!ways in the moat, 
taking up its whole breadth, which the caponiere does 
nor. | 
It differs from the traverſe, and gallery, in tat theſe 
latter are made by the beſiegers, and the cer by the 
beſieged. 

The beſieged generally make uſe of c:/7rs5 to repulſe the 
befiegers, when they endeavour to pals the ditch. To 
ſave themſelves from the fire of thele coffers, the beſieg- 
ers throw up the earth on that (ide towards the coffer. 

CofFPER-dams, in French Batterdenux, in Bridge- Building, 
denote incloſures formed for laying the foundation of 
piers, and for other works in water, in order to prevent 
the ambient water from interrupting the workmen, 
Theſe incloſures are ſometimes ſingle, tometimes double, 
with clay rammed between them : ſometimes they are 
made with piles driven cloſe by one another ; ſometimes 
the piles are notched or dove-tailed into one another ; 
but the moit uſual method is to drive piles with grooves 
in them, at the diſtance of five or ſix feet from each 
other, and then boards are let down between them. See 
BRIDGE. 

COFFERER of the King's Houſbold, a principal officer in 
the court, next under the comptroller; who, in the 
compting-houſe, and elſewhere at other times, has 1 
ſpecial charge and overſight of other officers of the houſe, 
ſor their good demeanour and carriage in their offices: 
to all whom he pays the wages. See HousnoLD. 

COFFIN, in a general ſenſe, a wooden box or trunk, into 
_ the bodies of dead perſons are put, in order for 

urial. 

Corrin, in the Manege, the whole hoof of a horſe's ſoot, 
above the coronet; including the c2fin-bone, the ole, 
and the fruſh. 

CoFrin-bone, is a ſmall ſpongy bone, encloſed in the midſt 
of the hoof, and poſielling the whole form of the foot. 
CoFF1N-0nt, is that where the leſſer pallern joins the foot. 
A {train in this joint occaſions a ſtiffnets, which can 

only be removed by bliſtering and firing. 

Corti, in the Manufacture of China. See CassETTE., 

COGGESHALL's S$/iding-Rulc, an inſtrument uſed in 
gauging, ſo called from its inventor, See the deſetip— 
tion and uſe under SLIDING-RULE, 

COGGLE, or Cos, a ſmall fiſhing-boat on the coaſts of 
Yorklhire : and cogs {cogones/ are a kind of little ſhips or 
veſſeis uſed in the rivers Ouſe and Humber, Stat. 23 
H. VIII. c. 18. Præparatis cogonibus, galleis, & alis 
navibus, Sc. Mat, Paris ann. 1066. And hence the 
cogmen, boatmen, and ſeamen, who aſter ſhipwreck or 
loſſes by ſea, travelled and wandered about to defraud 
the people by begging and ſtealing ; until they were re- 
ſtrained by divers good laws. 

COGI FATION, the act or operation of thinking. See 
THINKING. 

COG NATION, in the Civil Law, the bond of relation 

between all the deſcendents of the ſame ſtock, both males 

and females : by which it is diſtinguiſhed from agnation, 
mma only comprehends the deicendents of the male 
ex. 

In France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown they follow 

agnatien; in England, Spain, & e. cognation z women 

coming to the ſucceſſion, according to the degree of 

238288 in default of males, or their deſcendents 

rom branch to branch. | 

In the Romart Law, the words cognatio and regnoti 


5 COU 


are reſtrained in a more limited ſenſe ; cegnι,:,s e ſignifying | 
only the term of relation between the deſcendents from 
the ſame flock by women; and cognati thoſe between 


| 
whom there was ſuch a bond of relation ſubſiſting. | 


COGNIOL, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh 
more uſually called co/ias, a kind of mackerel, diftering 
from the common kind in nothing but that it is much 
ſmaller. 

COGNISEF, or ConxusEE, in Law, is the perſon to 
whom a hne of lands, &c. is acknowleged. 

COGNISOR,. or CoxvusoR, is he that paſſeth, or ac- 
knowlegeth, a FINE of lands and tenements to another, 
See COGNIZANCE. 

COGNITIVE is ſometimes applied to that faculty or power 
of the human mind, by which we know any thing, or 
are enabled to diſtinguiſh truth from falſity. 

Latin writers uſe the term facultas cognoſcitiva in the ſame 
ſenſe. 

Hobbes has made uſe of the term cognitive power, for 
the power of knowing or conceiving, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to motive power, or appetite. 

COGNITIONIBUS miztendis, in Law, a writ to any of 
the king's juſtices of the Common Pleas, who has the 


power of taking a fine, and who, having taken a fine, | 


deſers to certify it, commanding him to certify the ſame. 

COGNIZANCE, or CoGNisANCE, in Heraldry. See 
CREST. | | 

CoGxn1zAXCE, or Core in Law, is the acknow- 
legement of a hne; or the conceſſion of a thing done. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, cegneſccus latro, a thief that con- 

Feſſes. 

CosNizAxct is alſo uſed ſor a power, or juriſdiction. 
Thus, cognizance ef pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea 
out of another court; u hich no one but the king can do, 
unleſs he can ſhew a particular charter for it. Thus, if 
a ſchelar, or other privileged perſon of the univerſities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, is impleaded in the courts of 
Wettminiter, for any cauſe or action, except a queltion 
of freehold; in ſuch a caſe, the chancellor or vice- 
chancellor, by charter confirmed by ſtatute, may put in 
a claim of cognizance ; which, if made in time, and ac- 
companied with due proof of the fatts alleged, is al- 
lowed by the courts. 

CoonizanceE is ſometimes uſed alſo for an audience, or 
hearing of a matter judicially. In which ſenſe we ſay, 
ts take cognixauce, &c. 

CoGN1zANCE, again, is uſed fora badge on a waterman's, 
or ſerviogman's fleeve, which is commonly the giver's 
creſt, whereby he is diſcerned to belong to this or that 
nobleman, or gentleman. 


COGNOVIT aztionem, in Law, is where a defendant ac- | 


knowleges or conſeſles the plaintiff's cauſe againſt him 
to be juſt and true; and after iſſue, ſuffers judgment to 
be entered againſt him without trial. But moſt fre- 
quently the defendant confeſſes one part of the com- 
plaint, and traverſes or denies the relt. 

COGS. See COGGLE. | 

COGWARL is ſaid to be a ſort of coarſe cloths, made in 
divers parts of England, of which mention 1s made in 
12 R. U. c. 10. 

CO-HABITATION, implies a concubinage, copulation, 
or carnal knowledge, between two perſons. It is rarely 
uſcd, except in a ciiminal ſenſe, 

CO-HEIR, a perſon who ſhares an inheritance or eſtate 
with another HEIR. f 

COLIFRENCE, a ſchool-term, applied to propoſitions, 
diſcourſcs, &c. which have a CONNEXION, or depend- 
ence, on one another. 

COH+51ON, or Conzs10N, in Phy/ics, the action where- 
by the particles, or primary corputcles, whereof natural 
bodies conliſt, ace connected, or bound together, ſo as 
to for:in particles; and thoſe, again, kept together, fo as 
to form ſenſible maſics, or bodies. 

Ine cauſe of this cohe/ton, or nexts materiæ, has extreme- 
ly perplexed the philoiophers of all ages. In all the 
ſyſtenis of phyſics, mattec is ſuppoſed originally to be in 
minute, indivillble atoms. 

How and by what principle, theſe ſeveral and diſtinct 
corpuſcles ſhuuld come firſt joined and combined into 
littie ſyſtems ; and how they (ſhould come to perſevere in 
that ſtate of union; is a point of the molt difhculty, and 
even of the moſt ia pottance, ot any in phyſics. 

The opinion maintained by many, is that ſo ſtrenuouſly 
defended by J. Bernouilli, De Gravitate Ætheris; who 
accounts for the chien of the parts of matter, from the 
uniform preſſure ot the atmoſphere : conhrming this 
doctrine from the known experiment of two poliſhed 
marble planes, which cohere very ſtrongly in the open 
air, but eaſily drop aſunder in an cxhaulted receiver. 
However, if two plates of this kind be ſmeared with oil, 
to ſijl up the porcs in their ſurfaces, and prevent the 


Jodgmens of air, and one of them be gently rubbed upon | 


C.O H 
the other, they will adhere ſo ſtrongly, when ſuſpended 


even in an exhauſted receiver, that the weight of the 
lower place will not be able to ſeparate it from the upper 


one. * 


But though this theory might ſerve tolerably well to ex. 


plain the cohe/ion of compoſitions, at greater collections 
of matter; yet it falls ſhort of accounting for that ſirit 
coheſion of the atoms, or primitive corpuſcles, whereof 
the corpuſcles of hard bodies are compoſed. 

Sir Itaac Newton delivers his doftrine of coheſion thus: 
The particles of all hard homogeneous bodies, which 
© touch one another, cohere with a gieat force; to TR 
count for which, ſome philoſophers have recourſe to à 
kind of hooked atoms, which, in effect, is nothing 
© elſe but to beg the thing in queſtion. Others*imagine 
„that the particles of bodies are connected by reſt, i. e. 
** in effect, by nothing at all; and others by conſpiring 
* motions, Ii. e. by a relative reſt among themſelves. 
„% For myſelf, it rather appears to ie, that the particles 
* of bodies cohere by an attractive force, whereby they 
* tend mutually toward each other: which forcc, in 
* the very point of contact, is very great; at little dis- 
© tances is leſs; and at a little farther diſtance is quite 
é inſenſible.“ 

It is not certain in what proportion this force increaſes 
or decreaſes: Deſaguliets conjectutes, from ſome phæ- 
nomena, that it decreaſes in a biquadrate ratio of the 
increaſed diſtance, fo that at twice the diſtance it acts 
ſixteen times more weakly, &c. 

„% Now, it compound bodies be ſo hard, as by expe- 
« rience we find ſome of them to be, and yet have a 
« great many hidden pores within them, and conſiſt of 
parts only laid together; no doubt thoſe ſimple parti- 
cles which have no pores within them, and which 
& were never divided into parts, muſt be vaſtly harder, 
% For ſuch hard parti: les, gathered into a maſs, cannot 
* poſſibly touch in more than a few points: and there- 
* fore much leſs force is required to ſever them, than 
* to break a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch through- 
* out all their ſurfaces, without any intermediate pores 
* or interſtices. But how ſuch hard particles, only laid 
* together, and touching only in a few points, ſhould 
&* come to cohere ſo firmly as in fact we find they do, is 
„ inconceivable ; unleſs there be ſome cauſe, whereby 
„they are attr2Qted and preſſed together. 

„Now, the ſmalieſt particles of matter may cohere by 
che ſtrongeſt attractions, and conſtitute larger, whole 
« attracti':,7 force is feebler: and, again, many of theſe 
& larger particies cohering, may conſtitute others ſtill 
{© larger, whoſe attractive force is ſtill weaker ; and fo 
* on for ſeveral ſucceſſions, till the progteſlion end in 
© the biggeſt particle, on which the operations in che- 
© miltry, and the colours of natural bodies, do depend: 
and which by cohering compoſe bodies of a ſenſible 
© magnitude.” 

The different degrees of coh:fon, conſtitute bodies of 
different forms and properties. Thus, the ſame great 
author obſerves, the particles of fluids which do not 


cohere too ſtrongly, and are ſmall enough to render them 


ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which keep liquors in a 
fluor, are molt eaſily ſeparated and rarefied into vapout, 
and make what the chemiſts call v9/arile bodies ; being ra- 
refied with an eaſy heat, and again condenſed with a mo- 
derate cold, | 
Thoſe whoſe particles are groſſer, and ſo are leſs ſuſcep- 
tible of agitation, or cohere by a ſtronger attraction, are 
not ſeparable without a greater degree of heat; and 
ſome of them not without fermentation : and theſe make 
what the chemiſts call ft bodies, 
Air, in its hxed tate, poſſeſſes the interſtices of ſolid 
ſubſtances, and probably ſerves as a bond of union to 
their conſtituent parts; for when theſe parts ale ſepa- 
rated, the air is diſcharged, and recovers its elaſticity. 
See AIR, fixed. 
This kind of attraction is evinced by a variety of familiar 
experiments; as, by the union of two contiguous drops 
of mercury; by the mutual acceſs of two pieces of cork, 
floating near each other in a baſon of water; by the ad- 
heſion of two leaden balls, whoſe ſurfaces are ſcraped 
and joined together with a gentle twift, which is ſo con- 
ſiderable, that, if the ſurfaces are about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, they will not be ſeparated by a weight 
of 100lb.; by the aſcent of oil or water between two 
glaſs planes, ſo as to form the hyperbolic curve, when 
they are made to touch on one ſide, and kept ſeparate at 
a ſmall diſtance on the other—ſee ASCENT ; by the de- 
preſſion of mercury, and by the riſe of water in CaPIL- 
LARY tubes, and on the ſides of glaſs veſſels; and allo 
in ſugar, ſponge, and all porous ſubſtances. And where 
_ coheſive attraction ends, a power of REPULSION 
gins. 
Prolellor Muſchenbrock has made many experiments 
in 
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in order to determin# the fSrcewf cohoffon in 2 great va- 
'xiety of different ſubjects. The adheſion of poliſhed 


planes, about two inches in diameter, heated in boiling | 


water, and beſmeared with greaſe, required the follow- 


ing weight to ſeparate them : 


| Cold greaſe. Hot greaſe. 
Planes of Glaſs, 130lb. Solb. - 
Braſs, - 150 bs — 
Copper, 200 - 850 
Marble, - 225 = __ 650 
2 — 150 — 250 
ron, * 300 2 950 


But when the planes were made to adhere to other ſorts 
of matter, the teſults were as in the following table: 
With Water, 12 ounces. 


Oil, 8 - 18 
Venice turpentine, = 24 
Roſin, - . $50lb, 
Tallow candle, - 800 
Pitch, - — 1400 


In eſtimating the abſolute cobeſian of bodies, he applied 
weights to ſeparate them according to their length: his 
pieces of wood were of a long ſquare figure, each fide 
of which was .26 of an inch, and they were broken a- 
ſunder by the following weights : 


Wood of Linden tree, 1000lb. 
Alder, 1000 
ir, — 690 
Oak, 1150 
8 0 
Becch, — 
Aſh, 1250 


He alſo tried wires of metal one tenth of a Rhinland 
inch in diameter: the metals and weights were as 


follow : 

Of Copper, - 22099 lb 

| Yellow braſs, 360 
Gold, 5 Hed _ 
Silver, 3 
Iron, 3 
Tin, "SS 401 
Lead, 1 294 


He then tried the relative cob n, or the force with 
which bodies teſiſt an action applied to them in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to their length. For this purpoſe he 
put pieces of wood by one end into a ſquare hole of a 
metal plate, and hung weights towards the other end 
ſufficient to break them at the hole : the weights and 
diſtances from the hole are exhibited in the following 


table: 1 
| Diſtance. Weights. 
Fir, 2 inches, — 40 ounces. 
Oak, 1 * 48 
Elm, 0 ou 44 
Pine, 94 * 36+ 
Alder, 9+ * | 48 
Beech, 7 wa 564 


See Introductio ad Cohærentiam Corporum firmorum 
apud Phyſicæ Exper. & Geom. Diſſertationes, p. 787 
& c. and Introductio ad Philoſ. Nat. 4to. ed. 1762. 
tom. i. cap. 21. 

COHOBATION, in Chemiſiry, a repeated diſtillation of 

the ſame matter with the liquor drawn from it; that 
liquor being again and again returned upon the matter 
left at the bottom. E. 
Cobobation is a kind of circulation; only differing from it 
in this, that the liquor is drawn off in cohobation as in 
common diſtillation, and thrown back again; whereas 
in CIRCULATION it riſes and falls in the ſame veſſel, 
without ever being carried out. 
The intention of cohobation is to diſſolve the body, or to 
produce ſome change upon it. The operation 1s now 
neglected ; but the ancient chemiſts practiſed it with 
great patience and zeal. To make it eaſier, and to pre- 
vent the great trouble of changing or moving the veſſels, 
a particular kind of alembic is contrived, very conveni- 
ent for the purpoſe, which is called a PELICAN. 

COHORS equitata, in old inſcriptions, has perplexed ſe- 
veral antiquaries, who have been taught to conſider the 
cohorts as appropriated to the foot ſervice, as the alæ 
and turmæ were to the horſe. Mr. Horſeley, in particu- 
lar, imagines, the cohors prima Claudia equitata, which 


he had met with, was intended to intimate that this co- 


hort had been promoted from the horſe ſervice ;; but 
when, by another inſcription, he was led to conſider 
that corps as conſiſting of a thoufand horſe, his difficulty 
is increaſed to that degree, that he knows not what to 
affirm upon it. But the learned Dr. Taylor thinks there 


is an eaſy ſolution of this difficulty. 
Vor. I. N 72. 


cor 


The auxiliary, or provincial cohorts, welt either en- 
tirely, or purely foot, like the legionary, or ordinary 
cohorts; or elſe they had a mixture of both kinds of mi- 
litia, as appears from Gruter, DLEX1Iv. 5. This latter 
ſort, as they could not properly be ranked under either 
denomination of horſe, or foot, being made up of both, 
ſcem to have appropriated to themſelves the diſtinguiſh. 
ing title of cobortes equitate, corps of infantry with a mix- 
ture of horſe. And of this term we find frequent men- 
tion in inſcriptions, tary 2 
Hyginus alſo, De Caſtrametatione, gives us a full and 
deciſive proof of this denomination, and of the number 
of which ſuch conorTs conſiſted. Theſe troops con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand men, part horſe, and part foot, and 
were hence called milliariz, The propottion' of the 
| horſe to the foot was 240 to 760, His words are; Habet 
cohors eqitata filliaria pedites ſeptingentos ſexaginta; cen- 
turias decem; equites ducentos quadraginta, tur mas decem. 
Vid. Phil, Tranſ. No 482. ſect. 3. 
Conors milliaria. See above Conors rquitata. 
COHORT, Conors, in Roman Antiquity, a body of in- 
fantry, conſiſting of five or fix hundred men; anſwering 
in moſt reſpects to our BATTAL10N. 
The cohort was divided into three manipules, or compa- 
nies the manipule into two centuries; and the century 
into an hundred men. | 
The firſt centurion in the firſt cohort was called primipi- 
lus; and had the charge of the eagle or ſtandard of the 
legion,—A legion conſiſted of ten cohorts. | 
When the army was ranged in order of battle, the co- 
horts were diſpoſed in the following manner: the firſt co- 
Hort took up the right of the firſt line, as the companies 
of grenadiers do in our regiments; the reft followed in 
their vatural order; ſo that the third was in the centre 


of the firſt line of the legion, and the fifth on the left ; 


the ſecond between the firſt and third; and the fourth 

between the third and fifth. The five remaining cohorts 

formed a ſecond line in their natural order: thus the 
ſixth was behind the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. 

The firſt, third, and fifth cohorts were eſteemed the beſt ; 

at leaſt it appears ſo from the poſts they took up, which 

were looked on by the Romans as the moſt important. 

Marius is by ſome ſaid to have been the firſt who divided 

the Roman forces into cohorts : which opinion ſeems 

confirmed by Roſinus; Non enim in tota Livii hiſtoria co- 
hortium fit mentio. Ideoque docti viri ſentiunt a C. Mario 

primum cohortes eſſe inſtitutat. But yet this is a 

take; for the cohorts are often mentioned in 

particularly, lib. xxvii. c. 13. Marcellus - cabortibus que 
ſigna ami ſerant hordeum dar i juſſu : centurieneſque mani pulo- 
rum quorum figna amiſſa fucrant diſtrictis gladiis diſtincto: 
deſtituit. This happend A. U. C. 543. and conſequent- 
ly ſeveral years before Marius was born. 
ConorTs were diſtinguiſhed according to their appoint- 
| ment and office, into auxiliary, which were ſent by al- 
lies; equitata, ſee above; peditata, which conſiſted of 
foot-ſoldiers only; prætorian, which was formed of the 
beſt ſoldiers, and ſerved to guard the prætor or general. 
This cohort was inſtituted by Publius Poſthumus, the 
dictator. Auguſtus likewiſe formed a cohort under this 
appellation, conſiſting of nine thouſand men : which was 
afterwards increaſed by Septimius Severus. There were 
alſo the cohort togata, a kind of militia, which guarded 
the ſtreets of Rome; the cohorts vigilum, inſtituted by 
Auguſtus which ſerved on occafion of fires; and the 
cohorts urbanæ, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, to guard the 
city. 

COHUAGIUM, a tribute paid by thoſe who meet pro- 
miſcuoſly in a market, or fair; cohua ſignifying a pro- 
miſcuous multitude of men in a fair, or market, pro- 
bably from the French cobue. 

COIF, the badge of a ſerjant at law; who is hence alſo 
called SERJEANT of the coif. | 
The colf is of lawn, and is worn on the head, under the 
cap, when they are created, and ever after. | 
The uſe of the ceif was to cover che ton ſara clericalis, or 
clerical crown 3 becauſe the crown of the head was ori- 
ginally cloſe ſhaved, and only a border of hair left a- 
round the lower part, which gave it the appearance of a 
CROWN. See TONSURE, &c. © | 

COILE, on board of ſhip. See Quo1r. 

COILON, in Antiqui See CAvEa. 

COIN, Matrice, in the manufacture of money, medals, 
and counters, is a piece of ſteel well tempered, four oc 
five inches deep, ſquare at bottom, and round at top; 
whereon are engrived, dent-wiſe, with. puncheons, and 
other inſtruments, the ſeveral figares, marks, &c. to 
be ſtruck on the moneys, & c. See ConniNG. | 

For the manner of engraving Col xs, ſee Ex GNA onfleel. 

Coin is more generally uſed for a piece of metal convy 
into money, by the impreſſing of certain marks ar fi- 
gures thereon. | horde 

10 C Coins 


por miſ- 
ivy, and 


* 


Fei may be defined, a ſpecies of money, Nruck either 


ith a hammer, or mill. 
ence, coin differs from money, as the ſpecies does 


From the genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, 

wood, leather, glaſs, horn, paper; fruits, ſhells, or 
' kernels, which have courſe as a medium in com- 
merce. | | F | 
Coins are a particular branch of moneys, viz. ſuch as are 
made ot metal, gold, ſilver, or copper, and ſtruck ac- 
N to a certain proceſs, called coinage. 

t is 8 under the article MONEY, that the pre- 
of the invention of money is not known; it 
is too ancient for our annals: and if we might argue 
from the-necelfity and obviouſneſs of the thing, it muſt 
be nearly coeval with the world. 
Whether coins be of equal antiquity, may admit of ſome 


ciſe epo 


doubt; efpecially as moſt of the ancient writers ate ſo} 


frequent and expreſs in their mention of leathern mo- 
neys, paper moneys, wooden moneys, &c. Some, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding all this, are of opinion, that the 
firſt moneys were of metal: the reaſons t 2 give, are 
the firmneſs, neatneſs, cleanlineſs, durableneſs, and uni- 
verſality of metals; which, however, do rather con- 
clude, that they ought to have been ſo than they actu- 
ally were ſo. 
In effect, the very commodities themſclves were the firſt 
inoneys, i. e. they were current for one another by way 
of exchange; and it was the difficulty of cutting, or di- 
viding certain commodities, and the impoſſibility of do- 
zug it without great loſs, that firſt put men on the expe- 
dicnt of a general medium. 
Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of coins, that, 
on this view, it was natural for men to have their firſt 
recourſe to metals as being almoſt the only things whoſe 
neſs, and as it were integrity, is not diminiſhed by 
partition ; beſides the advantages above expreſſed, and 
the conveniencies of melting, and returning them again 
into a maſs of any ſize or weight. 
It was probably, then, this property of metals which 
firſt accuſtomed people, who trafficked together, to ac- 
count them in lieu of quantities of other merchandizes in 
their exchanges ; and at length to ſubſtitute them wholly 
in their ſtead; and thus aroſe money: as it was their 
other property to preſerve any mark or impreſſion a long 
time, which confirmed them in the right; and thus was 
the firſt riſe of coins. 
In the firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into pieces of 
different fizes and forms, according to the quantity to be 
given for any merchandize, or according to the demand 
of the ſeller, or the quantity ſtipulated between them: 
to this end they went to market, loaden with metal, in 
proportion to the purchaſe to be made, and furniſh- 
ed with inſtruments for proportioning it, and with 
ſcales for dealing it out, according as occaſion re- 
uired. | 
y degrees it was found more commodions to have pieces 
ready weighed ; and as there were different weights re- 
quired, according to the value of the different wares, 
all thoſe of the Gs weight began to be diſtinguiſhed 
with the ſame mark, or figure: thus were coin, carried 
one ſtep farther. | 
At length, the growing commerce of money beginning 
to be Haurded with frauds, both in the weights and the 
matter, the public authority interpoſed ; and hence aroſe 
the firſt ſtamps, or impreſſions, of money: to which 
ſucceeded the names of the moneyers ; and at length the 
effigy of the prince, the date, legend, and other precau- 
tions to prevent the alterations of the ſpecies: and thus 
were coins completed. 
On the foot whereon money now ſtands, it is divided 
into real, or effefive money; and imaginary money, or 
money of accompt. | 
Coins, modern, or ſpecies, current in Europe, Aſia, Aſrica, 
and America.— All the current ſpecies in the four quarters 
ol the earth, at this day, are either made of metals, or 
they are ſhells, and fruits. 
The metals are, bold, ſilrer, copper, tin, and lead; 
to which may be added billon, a mixture of filver and 
Topper in a certain proportion. _ 
In Europe none are uſed beſide gold, ſilver, copper, and 
billon : in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies they likewiſe uſe 
tin and lead: as to ſhells and fruits, they are the ſmall 
money of ſeveral nations in Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 


Coins, Briti/h.—In England, the current ſpecies of gold 
are, the guinea, half-guinea, jacobus, lauteat, angel, 

and roſe- noble; the four laſt of which are now ſeldom 

met with, haying been moſt of them converted into 

_guineas, chiefly during the reigns of Chatles II. and 

Tawes II. | 

The flyer * are, the crown, half- crown, ſhilling, 


] 


The Jacobus, 25 
The Carolus, 


0681 


and Ex-perice z the capper böte are, the balken © 

ork 5 z the roger coin: us; — balſ-penny, and 
Value and proportion of the Evnglifh Coin . 
Farthing. 

2| Halfpenny. 

48] 24] Shilling, 

_ 60 25 Half-crown, 

240 120] 5| 2 Crown. . 

04d 4 Pound Accompt. 
. 25 N 1x4] Guihea, or piece. ROE 
UD 
9704 


23 


or Laureat, 


It was made treaſon to counterfeit the coin of this realm 
or to import counterfeit money, with intent to utter it, 
knowing it to be falſe, by 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 5. c. 2. 
Counterſeiting foreign coin, current in this realm is 
made treaſon by 1 Mary, ſeſſ. 2. c. 6. 7 
Clipping, waſhing, filing the proper coin of this realm 
or of any other realm cutrent within this realm = 
clamation, for lucre or gain, is made treaſon by 5 Eliz, 
c. 11. 
Impairing, diminiſhing, falſifying the proper coin of this 
_— is made treaſon by 18 Eliz. c. r. 

aking, mending, or aſliſting in ſo doing; buy 
ſelling, or _— in poſſeſſion, inſtruments — er daß 
for the coinage of money; and marking coin on the edges 
by perſons not employed in the mint; are made treaſon 
by ſtat. 8 and q W. III. c. 26. ſect. 3. which is made 
perpetual by 7 Ann. c. 25. 
Colouring, gilding, caſing, or waſhing any coin, reſem- 
bling the current gold corn of the realm, is treaſon, by 
* and 9 W. III. c. 26. ſect. 4. 15 and 16 Geo. 11, 
c. 28. 
Lord Hale makes a query whether counterfeiting cop- 
l * be not treaſon within the ſtatute of 25 Edw. 
Clippings or filings of the coin, bought or ſold, or know- 
ingly found in the cuſtody of any perſon other than the 
officers of the mint, forfeited, with gool. half to the 
King, and half to the informer. 6 and 7 W. III. c. 19. 
ſect. 4. And the offender ſhall be branded in the check 
with the letter R. 
Selling of blanched copper, or any compoſitions of me- 
tals or minerals, in imitation of ſtandard gold, is made 
felony by 8 and 9g W. III. c. 26. ſect. 6. 9. 
Receiving or paying any diminiſhed or counterfeit money, 
under value, is made felony by 8 and 9 W. III. c. 46, 
ſect. 6. 9. 1 5 and 16 Geo. II. c. 28. 
In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it is appointed 
that all the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and the ſame 
accompts obſerved throughout. Till then the Scots had 
their pounds, ſhillings, and pence, as in England; but 
their pound was but twenty pence liſh, and the 
others were in proportion : accordingly, their mark was 
1355. Scotch, current in England at 1324, their noble 
in proportion. 
Beſide theſe, they had their Turnorer , and halſ- 
* their penny, ane twelfth of that of England; 

ſides baſe money of achiſons, babees, and placks : the 
bodle, one fixth of the penny, one fourth of the 
N one third of the babee, and one half of the 

ack. | 

ſome parts of Scotland and the Iſle of Man, the penny 
is fix ſevenths of the Engliſh penny, the ſhilling or Manks 
equal to 104.3, and the Engliſh ſhilling equal in value to 
144. and the pound or Manks equal to 173. 1d, 5. 
In Ireland, the coins are as in England; viz. ſhillings, 
pence, &c. with this difference, that their ſhilling, or 
harper, is but equal to 112d. ſterling; or a ſhilling 
Engliſh is equal to twenty-ſix halfpence : whence their 
pound is only 185. 5d. 4 of Engliſh money. 


Coins, French,——The only gold coin now current in France 


is, the lewidore, or louis dor; with the half, and the 
double louis. Till the year 1700, they had gold lys, 
and ecus, or crowns; but they are now no more. 

The filver coins are, the greater ecu, or crown of ſix 
livres, the ecu of three livres, the piece of a livre four 
ſols, and pieces of twelve fols, and of ſix. 

The billon coins are of three kinds, cach called /s; 
ſome of twenty-four deniers, others of cighteen, and 


others of twelve; beſides the old half-ſol of nine deniers. 
To theſe may be added the deniers current in thc 
Lionnois, Provence, Dauphine, and other parts. 

Laſtly, the copper coin js the liatd, equal to three de- 
niers; the double liard equal to fix, and the ſow law of 


Value 


twelve deniers. 


5 


Value and proportion of the French Co ius. 
Denier, equal o a4 of a 


penny ſterling; 

| Double. ; 3 

un... 
2 Dardene. 8 | 2-6 
1241 66 EE qual to o 6 oO 
2400 120] 8004 . Tournois of acc; o © 10 
| 720| 360] 240/120 6o| 3} Ecu of exch. 50M 
1440 7201_4801240|129 A Eeu. 2 
24001255 ee A piſtole of ace. o84 
760|288c 1920]960/4 ag) 8 | 4{ Louis d'or, - 16 0 


Beſides theſe, there are other coins of accompt in differ- 
ent provinces: as, the petard of 15 deniers ; the piette 
of 15 petards, and alſo the piette of 15 ſols ; the florin | 


of 20 petards ; the ducat current of 104 livres; and the 
moeda of 304 livres. 


Coins, Spani/h.—In Spain, and the ſtates depending there- 
on, SN 10 coin is the piſtole; above py is the 
double-piſtole, and the piece of four piſtoles ; and under 
it the r : to which muſt be added the caſtillans 
of gold. See P1sTOLE. 

The filver money are; the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, 
and its diminutions; as alſo the ſimple rial, with its di- 
minution. See RIAL. 
The copper coins are, the ochavos, or oftavos ; which 
are of three kinds: the one equal to two maravedis ; the 
next equal tofour maravedis, and ordinarily called quarta, 
or quartil; the other double this, and called double 
uarta: laſtly, the maravedis. See Mazavepis. 

t muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have new money 
and old, The old, current in Seville, Cadiz, Andaluſia, 
and ſome other places, is worth 25 per cent. more than 
the new, current at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. 
i. e. 100. old is equal to 125]. new. This difference is 
owing to their king Charles II. who, in 1668, to pre- 
vent the export of money abroad, raiſed it 25 per cent. 
which, however, he was only able to effect in part; 
ſeveral provinces ſtill retaining the ancient rate. 


Value and proportion of the Spaniſh Coins. 
Maravedis of Madrid, &c. 


| 


* equal to 23 of a penny 


nyliſh, 

[2] Quartil. | 1 &' 4 
341 17 Rial, equal to o © 53 
885 2 Piſtarine, > 6460) 
2721136] 8| 4 Piaftre of exch. o 3 7 
"340|170[10 Dollar, 3 0: 4 6 
"276 | Duent of exc o 4 11+ 
re Piftole of exch. o 14 4 
122461213611 [|__| Piſtole, o 16 9 
&c. old pla ual to 211 of a penn 
Maravedis of Barcelona, 1 127 1 
U e o 33 
o oO 64 

oO 5 71 

© 4 6 

© 5 107 

0 6 2 

o 6 9 

o 16 9 


N. B. At Gibraltar, Malaga, &c. the maravedis of ac- 
count is equal to 221 of an Engliſh penny ; two of theſe 
are equal to an ochavo, and four equal to a quartil : 
34 maravedis == a rial velon of 24d.: 15 rials = a piaſtre 
of exchange; and $512 maravedis = a piaſtre current: 
60 rials = a piſtole of exchange, or 145. 4d.; and 70 
rials = a piſtole of 167. gd.' _ | 


Comp, Portugueſe, Thoſe of gold are, the milre, or St. 
te 


phen; and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, the 

moidore, which is properly their piſtole : above this are 

doppio moedas, or double piſtoles ; and quadruple ſpe- 

— equal to ſive piſtoles. Mo1porE, DousLoon, 
0 


Their filver coins are, the eruzada, pataca, or piece of 
Eight ; and the vintin, whereof they have two ſorts, the 
one filver, and the other billon. | 

The re is of co 


r, which ſerves them in accompts 
as the maravedis the ; : 


Spaniards. 
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Re, or Rex, equal to 5 of a penny ſterling · 


10 Halſ-vintin. l. bo 4. 
[—7o| Viotin, © 0 18% 
100] 5 Teſtoon, 8. 0 0 61 
40 204 Cruſade of exch; © I'S; 
' 480 24045 New Cruſade. © 2 83 
too6 Lo11e Milre ow 1 $ 2 
800[240]48]4t| Moeda, Aa 
455972546 I Joaneſe; 116 1 


Coins, Dutch.—Thoſe gf filvet are, crowns, or dollars, 

ducatoons, florins, and ſhillings; each wheredf has its 
diminution. The ſtiver, or common ſhilling, is of bil- 
lon; the duyt, and penny, of copper. 5 


8} Grot of acc. nA 
Stiver, g d Ot 
5 Scalin, or ſhilling groſs, © o 654 
"20 3% Guilder, or Florin, 8 19 
Booſ ioo 2 5 Rixdollar, 9 445 
95020 50ſ70 37 &c; Dry- guilder, o e 
Le | Ducat, 5 9 3 
19201240 120 20 | PoundFleming of cc. o 10 6 


N. B. Theſe are the coins of currency and account in 
Holland and Zealand. 


Coins, Flemiſh.—Thoſe of gold are imperials, des, or 


| an alberts, and crowns, 


Thoſe of ſilver are philips, rixdollars, patagons, ſcalince, 
and guldens ; and thoſe of copper, petards. 


Pening of account, equal to 434 Engliſh penny. 


Urche; 
8 2 Grot of account; 

16] 4 2] Petard, J. s. d. 
| 96] 24 2 — Scalin of account, © 0 52 
11] 26 14) _7_| Scalin, 0 © brg 

300 49 20 25 Florin of account, 0 16 
19 55 N 177 br. Kc. Ducat, 09 3 
192004801240 120 7 | Pound Flem. of acc. o 9 6 


N. B. Theſe are the coins of currency and account in 
Flanders and Brabant. | 


Note. The rixdollar, dollar, and patagon, are nearly on 
the ſame foot with the crown, or piece of eight. 


COINS, German. Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are of 
various kinds; oboli of the Rhine; and florins : of this 
laſt kind there are ſome, likewiſe, of ſilver; beſide rix- 
dollars and izelottes, which are all of that metal. 


Thoſe of copper are, the creux, or kreutzer, aud fening. 
Coins of Hamburgh, Bremen, Cc. 


Tryling of account, equal to rr * penny. 
2 trylings, = ſexling of account. 
2 ſexlings, fenning. k . 
12 fennings, ſhilling, o © 1E 
16 ſhillings, marc of account, © x 6 
2 marca, ſlet dollar, 3 0 
marcs, rix-dollar, 0 4 6 
81 marcs, ducat, oO 9 4+ 
120 ſhillings, pound Flem. of ac. o 11 3 
Coixs of Hanever, Lunenburgh, &c. 
Fening of account, = x4 Engliſh penny. 
fenings, 1 dreyer. L 4. d. 

, 5 1 marien, 0 0 I. 
12, I Fre o O 14 
8 groſhen, 1 half-gulden, 0 1 2 
16, 1 gulden, O 2 
24z 1 rix-dollar of ac. 0 3 8 
32, 1 double gulden, o 4 8 
4 guldens, 1 ducat, „ 

Coins of Saxony and Holſtein. 
Heller of account, = z Engliſh penny. 
2 hellers, I fening. 

» 1 dreyer. . Fo d. 
10, 1 marien, 989 © 1 
12 fenings, 1 groſh, o © 14 
16 groſhen, 1 gould, 0 2 
20 t rix-dollar of ace. © 3 6 
32z 1 ſpecie dollar, 9 4 8 
4 goulds, I ducat, 0 8 4 

N O1NS 


e 


hy f Brantenburgh and Poiterania. - 1:Mþ 
Denier of accou 6 "14 E ſoldt: | 
II BY 45 penn. 1 1 
13 34 
— — a „„ 1b 5 4 a 
5 . 2 4 M4 þ- " 
30. | deen 0 © 97 2 1 . | 0 8 4 
ch gehen, rix-dolla of ac. +1 7 hn pays i6 5 
TRY 1 Fast, 2 9 4.23 . of Laber, Fru, We 7 
Coiis's of Cologh, Mints, Tric %.. 26 & CORO | _— = 11 Engliſh pe 
Dute, ret, ers, and Liege. | Junttini. | 
dut en Engliſhpenn = 
Z dutes, 8 Yo | a craca, nr 1 
2 cruitzers, itzer. | a quilo Ls. & 
8 d an albus. * 0 
— 3 . a ſtiver. * lire of account, - © . 50 
3 ivers, 2 plapert J. . d. 2 a piaſtre of each. "0 
4 page rts, a co . k, o © 275 - a ducat, "04 > 
fg, ap 939 e 05 & 
, ' 2 
4 guilders, © rac, i 7 | 
c r = 28. Engliſh 
o1Ns of Bohemia, Silefla, end Hhingary. | "Y h l 
Fening, — al En U n 2 julio, p | 4. 4. 
2 fenings, —* gliſh penny. A ltampt julio, 0 oO 6 
3» A — "oy . a teſtoon, 1 1. 
45 - a . 555g a crown current 8 1 6 
— 2 grolh, a crown ſtampt 5 © 
a gould > & &% & of account, g o© 6 o 
8 J — > gh; © 9 0 
a 3 a hard dollar, 'S 3 a piltole, 0 15 6 
a ducat, > 8 1 Coixs of Naplet, c. aft 
Coins of Auſtria and Swabia. | erm? = H Engliſh penny 
PEAT » , , 
Fenivg, = Engliſh 10 grains, WE -; . . 4. 
25 9 penny. 40 quatrini, Ly sf D © 4 
Ix a Cruitzer. J. 4. 4. pos grains, 2 95". ; © : 0 Y 
4 cruitzers, | 4 groſh, "0 © 1; 100, "a teſtoon, 8 — 
15 batzen, 5 — o o 11 23 tarins, a ducat of exch. © 3 4 
90 cruitzers, a rixdollar of a 0 2 4 ws : a piſtole, o 4 
ES a ſpecie '* = 3 — IC * * pores, 9 18 9 
3 a ducat, 0 | Coins of Sicily and Malta. | 
3 9 4 | Pichili, | | 
» of Franconia. | ©, = 7% Engliſh penny. 
Tening, 223 Engliſh 2 e 
— ae e, e, f 3 5 
3 cruitzets, | o bagter path; s. d. 20, 5) > "ag o O 1 
45 a batzen 2 8 6 tarins, q in, o o zr: 
15 an ort * o© © 173 13, e a flotin of exch. o 1 67 
60, 4 goul ＋ d, © © 7 60 carlins, 2 of exch. o 3 4 J 
2 a rix-doller of F a iſtole, . 
2 goulds, a hard acc. © 3 3 PI ole, o 15 4 
240 cruitzers, 8 — 2 o 4 8 Coixs of Bologna, &c. 
Coins, Halian.— In naly, the fi . lt: 4. 9 = 1 1 penny. 
— moneys : though there are — have ſeveral | 10 bayocs, oy 14 1 
7 3 ſuch as the piſtole of gold, and 3 do | TY 0 06 
- orin of ſilver; which, being of va ucatoon | julios, ire of account, o 1 © 
— and value; fee under the — weights, 5 bayocs, Coon, o 1 6 
: UCATOON, & c. s PisTOLE, 105, 12 exch. 0 4 3 
1 ; I 00 Atoon 
| _ of Genoa and Corſica. 31 julios, 1 : x - 5 3 
nari, = | | » o 15 6 
2 . Yay 01 1— penny. C orxs of Venice, £ : 
20, 15 a chevalet, o Eg 55 "yu i, = 1 Engliſn penn 
30, « lire of acovuat, © ''6 83” | 64foldi, a oldi, 1 
trol 221 5 1 24 
» a 7 0 
2 a 33 2 3 jules, » ir of account, © 0 61 
ires, a2 piſtole, f 4 4 27 124 ſoldi, 2 0 1 6 
4 | 24 os, cur. 0 I 
Coms of Piedmant, W and Sardinia. | 17 8, | —— exch, Oo 4 y 
A_ = 1 Engliſh penny. | Coins of Switzerland B 1292 hy y , * 
12 a quatrini. 1 Ra . We, 
12 ſoldi a ſoldi. Sad 33 1 = x; Engliſh penny. 
= , 4 florin of acc * feni C2 20 IR e » L 
3 uti of , o © 9 4 tenings, tn 4. d. 
6 florins ot act... © 1 12, | eruiteer o © ©; 
5 , a ſcudi, © F 1 a fol of account, 
13 lires, a ducatoon 2 1 f 2 coarſe batze S 1 
. 8. > " iſtole , O 5 3 | » | . b n, 0 © Iz 
18 - © EY O 16 3 20 ſols, hatzen, © 0 24 
us d'or, <> 7 Gs 60 cruitzers, ivre of acc. o 2 6 
Cons of Milan, Ae feng Bon be 208, » galde = 0 2 4 
'Den | | 7 L | rix-dol , Ps 6. "7 
3. wh 2 Englih penny. fene ark in 4s 
5 a quatrini, Heller, * wil * 25 
2 xt A ky. 
ening. : 


4 fenings, 


0 01 


fening Dea cruitzer; L 5. d. 
1 10 2 ſol of account, o © 14 
4 cruitzets, 2 a coarſe bataen, © © 2 
8 | a good batzen, o 0 23 
20 ſols, a livre of ace. © 2 6 
60 cruitzers, a gould, o 2 6 
102, a rix-dollar, 04:2 

Coins of Bern, viz. of Lucern, Er. 
Denier, == + Engliſh penny. 
a 11” à eruitzer. 0 
3 cruitzers, a ſol of acc. 5-019 
4s | a plapert, oO © 14 
5 | a 2 oO o 2 
6, a batzen, 0 0 27 
20 ſols, a livre of acc, oO 2 0 
75 cruitzers, a gulden, 08-0 
135 a crown, o 4 6 
Coins of Geneva. 
Denier, = x4 Engliſh penny. 
2, a denier current, 
12, a ſmall ſol. 

12 deniers current, a ſol current. I. . d. 
12 ſmall ſols, a florin of acc. 0 0 434 
20 ſols current, a livre cur. of acc.o 1 3 
10% florins, a patacon, o 3 11 
154 florins, a croiſade, o 5 10z 
24 florins, a ducat, oO 9 

Coins, Poliſh and Pruſſian. 

Shelon, = 74 Engliſh penny. 

3. a groſh. ' BY TT. 
5 groſh, a couſtic, o. 0-27 
3 couſtics, a tinſe, & 0-3 
18 groſh, an ort, o o 84 
30, a florin, SS. 
90, | a rix-dollar of acc. o 3 6 
8 florins, a ducat, 0 K 4 
5 rix-dollars, a frederic d'or, 0 17 © 

Coins of Livonia. | 

Blacken, | = ;7 Engliſh penny. 
6, a groſh. 
a vording. 
28 a whiten. hk 4 
a marc, 0 O 27 
30, a florin, 1 
go, a rix- dollar of acc.o 3 © 
108, an albertus, o 4 215 
64 whitens, a copper- plate dol.o 5 © 

Coins of Denmark, Zealand, and Norway. 

Schilling, e x? Engliſh penny. J. 5s. d. 
EEG a duggen, 0 0 33 
16, | a marc of acc. o ©: 9 
20, a rix- marc, 0 © 114 
24z a rix-ort, 0 1 14 
4 mares, a crown, 98 18 
6, . a a rix-dollar, 3 
11, a ducat, 8 
145 a hatt ducat, O 10 6 

Coins of Sweden, and Lapland. 

Runſtick of account, = 34 Engliſh penny. 

2, . a ſtiver. Lind. 
8, 6 a copper marc, o 0 1; 
3 copper marcs, a ſilver marc, 00-4} 
4, ' a copper dollar, © o 65 
95 a caroline, 81 2 
3 copper dollars, a ſilver dollar, 0 1 63 
3 lilver dollars, © a rix-dollar, 8 
2 rix-dollars, | a ducat, 8 


The Swediſh money, properly ſo called, is a kind of 
copper, very ſoft and malleable, cut in little ſquare picces, 
or plates, about the thickneſs of three Engliſh crowns, 
and weighing five pounds and an half; ſtamped at the 
four corners with the Swediſh arms; and current in 
Sweden for a rix-dollar, or piece of cight. 


Coixs of Ruſſia end Muſcovy. 
Poluſca, '= 332 Engliſh penny. 
HE. + '** & genuſca. 
2 denuſcas, a copec of acc, J. . d. 
3 copecs, | wn? © Oy oO © 148 
10, a gievener, 0....0. C7 
25, a polpotin, "4 
50, n poltin, ' 0..&.-12 
100, 8 a ruble, 8 
2 rubles, A xervonitz, 6 0 2 


Vor. I. Ne 752, 


&* 
As %* 
= 4 
*% & * p # 
C O Y 
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| Cons of Tarkey, viz. of Morea, Candia, Cyprus, U. 


Mangar, = ++ Engliſh penny. 
4 mangars an aſper of acc. J. . 4. 
3 aſpers, a parac, 0.0 12 
5, a beſtic, © © 
10, an oſtic, o © 8 
20% a ſolota, e 
80, a piaſtre of acc, oO 4 © 
100, a caragrouch, © 5+ © 
10 ſolotas, a xeriff, o 10 0 
Coins of the coafts of Barbary, viz. of Algiers, Tunis, &c. 
Aſper, mw == + Engliſh penny. J. s. 4. 
3s a medin, oO o 13 
10, a rial old plate, o 0 64 
2 tials, | a double, o 1 14 
4 doubles, a dollar, © 4 6 
24 medins, a ſilver chequin, o 3 4 
o, | a dollar, oO 4 6 
180 aſpers, a zequin, o 810 
15 doubles, a piſtole, o 16 9 


Other coins of Africa are thoſe of Egypt and Morocco. 


Coins of Egypt, Ec. 


Aſper, = +5 Engliſh penny. J. s. d. 
3. a medin, , & © 18 
24 medins, an Italian ducat, © 3 4 
80 aſpers, a piaſtre of acc. © 4 o 
30 medins, 2 dollar, W 0 
96 afpers, an ecu, 0 
32 medins, a crown, 3 
200 aſpers, a ſultanin, © 10 0 
70 medins, a pargo dollar, 0 10 6 


Coins of Mirocco, Sc. 


Fluce, = ++ Engliſh penny. J. s. d. 
24, a blanquil, OO SD 
4 blanquils, an ounce, EE 
7, an octavo, 0 1 2 
14, a quarto, 1 
2 quartos, a medio, 0” 4-3 
28 blanquils, a dollar, 0:4: 6 
54. a xequin, 9 9 0 
100, a piſtole, o 16 9 


Coins, Perſian. — Theſe are either ſilver, or copper ; gold 


they have none. Of the firſt kind are, the abaſſi, ma- 
moudi, ſhahee, and biſti; of the ſecond, the kabeſqui, 
and half-kabeſqui : the tela, or cheraſis, indeed, is gold; 
but it is leſs a money than a medal, though it has ſome 
courſe in commerce. 


Coz, = Engliſh penny. 1, 3. &. 
4, a biſti, 0. 0 if 
IC, | a ſhahee, © 0 4 
20, a mamooda,. © o 8 
25s | a larin, o o 10 
4 ſhahees, an abaſhee, 0.24.34 
5 abaſhees, an or, $6 8 
12. 7 a bovello, o 16 o 
a tomond or ro- 
507 MAN of acc. | 3 


Some relations make the biſti a coin worth about one penny 
halt-peony : but others only a term of accompt, ſignify- 
ing ten demars, or one thouſandth part of a toman. 
Dee TOMAN | | 6 

Caſbequi, or cabeſqui, equals five twelfths of a penny 
lierling. | Tela, or cherabs, is uſually ſtruck at the ac“ 
ceſſion of a new king, and at the beginning of a new 
year 5 its weight and worth various. 


Coins, Chine/e.— Throughout the kingdom of Chinaland 


Tonquin, there are not properly any coins (truck : inff&4 
of theſe, they cut their gold and ſilver into little pieces 
of difterent weights. Thoſe of gold, the Dutch, from 
their figure, which reſembles. a boat, call golchuts : thoſe 
of filter, the natives call eam; the Portugueſe, tali. 
Their ſmall money is of copper: ten of theſe pieces make 
their ſhilling, and ten of thoſe their crown, or leam. 
Beſide - theſe, they have a ſmall money of lead, mixed 
with the ſcum of copper, baving holes in the middle to 


ſtring them on for the caſe of numbering. this ſpecies is 


called caxa, cas, and pitis; and the firing, which uſu- 
ally holds. two hundred, is called ſanta; They are ſo 
very britile, that they never fall without breaking into 


a great number of pieces; and, if leſt all night in alt 
Water, they flick ſo cloſe together, that they cannot be 


ſeparated. | 

"There, are. two kinds of. golchuts z great, and ſmall, 
Golchut, an ingot, which, at 3/. 3s. per ouuce, uſvally 
amount to 4014. $1. ftecling. Other golchuts only 
weigh half as much; their value is in proportion, 


10 H A caxa, 


2 
1 


man 


2* 
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© hs gan, = +} Engliſh penny. I Parta+jajamoula, to the north of Patua, 


D I 4 1 _ 2 
i y . " r — 1 4 l 
1 2 p N 8 — | * . 1 
0 hs 3 Fes 
». a. b, * 
* y 8 * 1 ” 
* 3 
4 8 f 1 
* = 
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a candereen. I. . d. * if likewiſe trikes 

10 candereens, a mace, n gy, e 1 copper, of ſmall va. 

355 N a rupee; o 2 6 Brampour, Seronge, and 3 between 

. -2 rupees, a dollar, o 4 6 equal to fix pence ierlin and an he - 12 28 

70 candereene, a xkix-dollar, O 4 44 to an halfpenny Nterling.—The kin; of Cbedh enz equal 

7 maces, an ecu, 1 a tin money called cheda, — The Kin f IE Fe 00 

2 rupees, a crown, oO 5 © flight gold pieces, worth about bftces 3 

10 maces, a tael of acc. o 6 8 And tin pieces, eighty of which ee 1749 

Iz | li . . - 

Coins of Japan. — The Japoneſe, ſtrike coupahts, both of = Sa 1 1 1 gold 

gold and ſilvet; and copper pieces with holes in the | Dutch for a florin.— The king of — 4 is taken by the 

middle, like thoſe of China : fx hundied of theſe make pieces of ſilver * er: The ola TP yas ſtrikes only 

the tae], or tale. Their other moneys, or quaſi-rnoneys, | is negotiated by wei pr — Th 17 of rein he abounds, 

"are, ignots, which they cut, like the Chineſe, of diffe-] in the ſame i N Ner⸗ w 0 7 woe Bantam, 

rent weights, chiefly three; the largeſt of the weight of | ftrike only copper 8 "he ® MoJucca iſlands, 

fix rials, viz. forty-eight taele, the tael equivalent to] to be current in their Gal oO ; * lilver ſpecies 
ſeventy-five Dutch ſtivers. The ſecond equal to fix W "OY II 

mel 7% y half; and the third to 4 of a rial, or one m_ of Gazzurat, &c. 

Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall filver money, in form ef ecka, or pecha, = 45 Eng. penny. 

*. round beans, of no determinate welnhe, but uſually 2, 1 FEY 293 IS - 
weighed by maiſes; the common payment being by ten 4 pices, a fanam, or tanos O 0 1; 
maiſes, which make one tael. 5» a viz, oO © 4 

(Sterling.) JI. s. d. 16, an ana, 0 © i 
Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce 4 anas, a rupee, 0 2 4 
fix drachms; its figure is a long o- 2 rupees, an Engliſh crown, o 5 0 
val, the longeſt diameter about four} 6 12 6 14 anas, a pagado, denomi- 
© " and the ſhorteſt half an nated from its 4 8 
inch. | reſſion, the Indi- 9 
Other coupants of gold, near + of the ta idol, 95 
former, amounting to about BEES 4 pagodas, a gold rupee, 150 
Coupant of filver, current at o 4 6 | 
Coins ef Malabar, &c. 
Other coins are as follow : Goa, &c. | RTE eee 
Piti, = Eng. penny. & : &: «> 
20, A — 7 o © 4 Coins of Bombay, are the 
15 maces, an ounce ſilver o 104 8 
— maces, a tale, ; o 6 I 7 EE e a Te 7 1 
30 maces, an ingot, o 9 85 5 rez a pice YI l. 
13 ounces ſilver, an ounce gold, 3 © 16 pices a — : 6 
2 ounces gold, a Japaneſe, 6 F o 20 pices, a is 3 
2 Japaneſes, a double, 12 12 O 240 rez, a boom hit 5 
21 ounces gold, a cattee of account, 66 3 © 4 quarters, 2 —— 22215 4 4% 
C 8. : ep MI 14 quarters, a pagoda, o 8 3 
0 muy of » iam, viz. of Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Bor- 60 quarters, a gold rupee, 1 15 0 
In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold pieces five or Co 
fix grains heavier than the half viſtole of Spain; but ee 
theſe are rather pieces of curioſity, than of uſe in com- A re of account, == x74 Eng. penny. 
merce. Their filver coin is the tical, or baat; the dimi- 2 rez, a bazſaraco 
nutions whereof are the mayon, or ſeling, foang, and 2 bazſaracos, a pecka, J. 5. d. 
ſompaye. Theſe pieces are all ſtrangely ſtruck : in form 20 re, a vintin, o O Ir; 
they reſemble nuts, a little flatted at the extremities; 4 vintins, a laree, oO o 5 
and are ſome of them cloven like hotſe- ſhoes; on two 3 larees, a xeraphim, O I 4: 
of the ſides there are ſome Siameſe letters, Their cop- 42 vintins, a tangu, eo. | 55 
per money, called bia, is round and thick: beneath this 4 tangus, a paru, o 18 o 
is the cauris, or cork. ER | 8 tangus, a gold rupee, 115 © 
Cori, | = 763: Eng. penny. Coins of Coromandel, c. 
800, a fettee, "5 3 
125 fettees, a ſataleer, 89 9 -.76 3 | AE Ibis ek 
250, | a ſooco, oO 1 3 2 viz, a pice 1 
300, a tutal, o 2 6 6 pices, a pical „ 0 27 
900, a dollar, o 4 6 8 pices a — > ey, 
22 | a rial, 19 10 fanams, a ru © yr 5 e 
cos, an ecu, „ 2 rupees, an Engliſh crown, o 0 
8 ſateleers, een 0-4-0 36 fanams, a pagoda, 2 9 
Coins of tho coaſis and i/lands of the Indies. — The principal, TO I $i Rs 
and thoſe moſt generally current, are pagodas, rupees, [Coins of Bengal, &c. | 
larins, fanos, or fanons, and coupans, -each whereof : . 
are ſtruck both of gold and ſilver. A pice, = 35 Eng. penny. 
fide theſe general coins, there are alſo particular ones, 41 a fanam, 
viz. at Goa, S. Thomas's of gold. — Along the Perſian 6, ie. 1. .f 4. 
— Gulf, about Mecca, and throughout Arabia, the larin; 12, an aua, o © 11 
along the coaſts of Malabar, and at Goa, the parado and 10 anas, a ſiano, o 1 04 
xeraphin of filver —At Bantam, the fardos; at Malabar, | 16, a rupee, o 2 6 
the tare ; at Siam the tayl, with its diminutions the may- . a French ecu, 0: $0 
am, foang, ſompaye, and demi-foang: all of filver.— 25 an Evgliſh crown, 0 0 0 
At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, the pecha, or | | 56 anas, a pagoda, © 9 
peſſa, and doudous, all of copper.—'The baſarucos and ; 
Marg of 2 " laſt and following artieles. CoINs of Arabia. 
oinNs, Mogul,—In the dominions of the Great Mogul Carret — , 
are roupies, mamoudas, and pechas: the - firſt — ns 54 Camate } Eng. penny. 
gold and ſilver; the ſecond of {ſilver alone; and the third 75 . a comalhee, 41 S 
of copper. | | i ' 
There are others ſtruck by the princes tributary to him, . hep ww j n "I 
and the powers bordering on him ; but theſe are ſcarce 60 ; 4 piaſtre of account, © ry br 
current beyond their reſpeCtive territories : particularly a 3 a dollar vg 0 4 6 
ſmall r —_— b pram of — N 100 comaſhees, a ſequin, e 7 6 
territories lie to north of Agra, o value of the i 
pecha of Mogul, but half as deny again, — The rajah of OS nnn, 
5 Ae es Has Coins 


cot 


xs of the Weſt Indies, comprehend thoſe of the Engliſh 
or aut &c. Handl. | | _= 


Co ins of the Engliſh iſlands, as Jamaica, Barbados, &&c. 


A halfpenny account, = x47 Eng. penny. 


2 halfpence, a penny of acc. I. s. d 
7% pence, a bit, f WW $7 
I2, a ſhilling of ac. 0 o 8; 
75 a dollar, & '& 0 

7 ſhillings, a crown, 0 5 o 
20, a pound of ac. o 14 3 
245 a piſtole, o 16 9 
30, a guinea, 1 


Coins of the French iſlands, as St. Domingo, Martinico, 
Oc. 


Half ſol of account, = 44? Eng. penny. 


2, a fol of account, J. . d. 
71 ſols a half ſcalin, &. 0 36 
15, a ſcalin, O © 5 
20, a livre of account, © © 744 
7 livres, a dollar, 0 4 6 

. an ecu, o 4 104 
26, a piſtole, o 16 9 
32, a louis d'or, 70-0 


For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh no- 
minions in the Weſt Indies, or. on the American conti- 
nent, ſee the coins of the reſpective nations: but it muſt 
be obſerved, that the value of the CURRENCY alters ac- 
cording to the plenty or ſcarcity of coins imported. See 
Univerſal Table of Coins, annexed to Guthrie's Geogra- 
by. 
To the number of current coins which have diſtin names 
to ſpecify them, may be added many more, both in Eu- 
rope and Alia, only denominated and known from their 
value : Tuch are thoſe called — pieces, with the addi- 
tion of their price; as in Spain, the piece of eight rials; 
in England, the piece of twenty-one thillings, or guinea 
in Frarice, the piece of four francs ; pieces of ten ſols, or 
ſhillings ; piece of four ſols ; piece of two ſols; or of 
fix franks, of 30, 15, 6, 4, &c. deniers, or pence, See 
PIECE. 
Coins, Shells current for. — Theſe ſerve in many places for 
money; and are brought from the Maldives, and called 
in the Indies cowries: on the coaſts of Africa, they change 
their names, and are called bouges. 
In America they take a third name, viz. porcelains, In- 
deed thoſe laſt do not come from the Maldives; there 
being ſhells found in the Weſt Indies much like thoſe of 
the Eaſt. 
In the kingdom of Congo there is another kind of ſhells, 
called zimbi ; though ſome will have them the ſame with 
the cowries. Cowries, coris, or bouges, are white 
ſhells, current 3 in the ſtates of the Great Mo- 
gul : ſixty-five are uſually reckoned equivalent to the 
done, a ſmall copper coin, worth about a halfpenny 
ſterling 3 which brings each cowry to +45 of a penny 
ſterling. 
Ne are nearly on the ſame footing with the cow- 
ries. See PORCELAIN. 
Zimbi are current, particularly in the kingdoms of Angola 
and Congo. Two thouſand zimbis make what the ne- 
groes call a maciute, or macoute; which is no real money, 
whereof there is none in this part of Africa, but only a 
manner of reckoning : thus, two Flemiſh knives they 
eſteem a macoute; a copper baſon, two pounds weight, 
and twelve inches diameter, three macoutes ; a fuſee ten, 
Ke. 
Coins, Fruits current for. — There are kinds of fruits 
current for coinsz two in America, particularly a- 
mong the Mexicans; which are the cacao and maiſe: 
the other in the Eaſt Indies, viz. almonds, brought 
thither from Lar, and growing in the deſarts of Ara- 
bia. 
Cacao, fifteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to a Spa- 
niſh rial, or ſeven pence ſterling. See Cacao, 
Maiſe bas ceaſed to be a common money ſince the diſco- 
very of America by the Europeans, 
Almonds are chietly uſed where the cauris are not cur- 
rent, As the year proves more or leſs favourable to this 


fruit, the value of the money is higher or lower: in a 


common year, forty almondgare ſet _ a percha, or 
halfpenny ſterling z which brings each almond to 36 of 
a farthing, 

Coins, Ancient, are thoſe 24 
among the Greeks, Jews, 


which have been current 
Romans. 


2 


| 


| Foe Jewiſh Cotxs, 


o 01 


their Values and Proportion Hand this 1 
(Sterling.) J. 4. 4. 
Gerah | o 
100Bekah, | ; ; A 5 
20] _ 2 Shekel, 0 2 T 
1200] 120] gofYaneh 
5®|Mina Hebraica, $ 14 of 
'boooolbooo| 10c o| 60|Talent * 
So lidus aureus, or ſextula, worth * 2 4 g 
Siclus aureus, worth p 
A talent of gold, worth 3055 2 8 


V. alue and Proportion of the ancient Grecian Cons, 
(Sterling) 3. 4. gre. 


, 
cen, % „ df 
14 2 Dichalcus, G 0 * 
. tlemisbolum, 3 
eee FW i 
112 161 8 4 2 Diobolum, "oo 1 
22432 44 2 Tetrobolum, o 5 os 
330048 241263 11 Drachma, oO 7 7 
662| 96] 48124 12 of 3 E Didrachmon, 1 3 2 
1324112 0 2 Tetradrach. ſtater, 2 0 
16600384 20 30 1571 512+|1;]Pentadrach, 9 


Note, Of theſe the drachma, didrachma, &c. were of 
ſilver, the reſt, for the moſt part of braſs. The other 


parts, as tridrachm, triobolus, &c. were ſometimes 
coined, 


Note alſo, the drachma is here, with the generality of 
authors, ſuppoſed equal to the denarius : though there 
is reaſon to believe, the drachma was ſomewhat the 
weightier. See DRAcHMA, and DENARIUs. 


(Sterling.) IJ. 1. 4. 
The Grecian gold coin was the ſtater Va 

reus, weighing two Attic drachms, or 

half of the ſtater argenteusz and ex- } © 16 15 


changing uſually for 25 Attic drachms 
of ſilver; in our money, 
According to our proportion of gold to ſil- 
ver, 9 
There were likewiſe the ſtater Cyzicenus, ! 


exchanging for 28 Attic drachms, or 0s” 1 
Stater Philippicus, and ſtater Alexandrinus, 
4 of the ſame value. 
tater Daricus, according to Joſephus 
worth 50 Attic drachms, or ks, wh 31 


Stater Crœſius, of tlie ſame value. 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Co1xs, 


(Sterling.) . d. grs. 
Teruncius, o © Ox{is 
| 2|Sembella, oO O 1133 

ibella 
4 1 4 A 
10] 5123 Seſtertius, o 1 34 
ainarius, 
20|1IO| 51 2 — - þ 9 3 3z 
40/2010 "4| 2]Denarius, | " ff 


Note, of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, and 
ſometimes the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. 


There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the triens, 
ſextans, uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. 


(Sterling, ) J. +" 
The Roman gold coin was the aureus, 
which weighed generally double the de- 
nariusz the value of which, according e x 
to the firſt proportion of coinage, men- 
tioned by Pliny, was, 
According to the proportion that obtains 


now amongſt us, worth, Nabend 
According to the decuple proportion, 
j 9 12 11 


4 37 


mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux, 
worth, py ite 
According to the proportion mentioned 
by Tacitus, and which afterwards ob- 
tained, whereby the aureus exchanged o 16 1t 
for 25 denarii, its value, 


Theſe tables are formed on the ſuppoſition that ſilver 
is worth five ſhillings, and gold four pounds an ounce. 


* 


Cox, in Architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wiſe, 


| C O! 


Bee Arbuthnot's Tables of Ancient Coins. See alſo bn 
this ſubject an excellent paper by M. Raper, eſq. intitled 
An Enquiry into the Value of the Ancient Greek and 
oman Money, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1xi. part ii. art. 
48. p. 452. See DENARr1vs and DRACHM. 


after the manner of the flight of a ſtair-caſe ; ſerving at 
bottom to ſupport columns in a level ; and at top to cor- 
rect "the inclination of an entablature, ſupporting .a 
ault. 8 
Thel. coins have alſo the ſame effect with round baluſ- 
ters, which are not inclined according to any flight, 
Coin is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two ſur- 
faces inclined towards each other ; whether that angle 
be exterior, as the «in of a wall, a tree, &c. or interior, 
as the coin of a chamber, or chimney : from the word 
cuneus, wedge. See Quo. | 
Coin, or Qvoin, in Artillery, a wedge of wood, ſerving 
to raiſe, or lower, the breech of a gun. 
Coins, on board a man of war. See QuoIns, 
Corn-meoulds, See MovL Ds. 
Canting Coixs, on board a ſhip, little ſhort pieces of wood, 
or billets, cut wedge-like, to lie betwixt the caſks. 
Standing Coins, on board a ſhip, billets, or pipe-ltaves, to 
keep the caſks from ſtirring, or giving way. 
Standing-coins are made of barrel boards, about four 
inches broad, and of a fit length to be driven in between 
the ends of a caſk, about two or three hoops from the 
chine hoops, to keep the buts from jogying. 
COINAGE, or CoinixG, the ar-, or act of making mo- 
ney. 
Cera. is either performed by the hammer or the mill. 
The firlt method is now little uſed in Europe, eſpecially 
in England, France, &c. though the only one known 
till the year 1553, when a new machine, or ceining mill, 
invented by an engraver, one Antoine Brucher, was firſt 
tried in the French king's palace at Paris, for the ceining 


of counters; though ſome attribute the invention of the 


mill to Varin, a famous engraver, who, in reality, was 
no mote than an improver of it; and others to Aubry 
Olivia, who had only the inſpeCtion of it. 
The mill has met with various fate fince its firſt inven- 
tion; being now uſed, and again laid by, and the ham- 
mer reſumed : but it has at length got that footing, by 
the neatneſs and perfection of the ſpecies ſlruck with it, 
that there appears no great probability of its ever being 
again diſuſed. See ML. 
In either kind of corning, the pieces of metal are ſtamped, 
or {truck with a kind of punchions or dyes, wherein are 
engraven the prince's eſhgies, with the arms, legend, &c. 
The manner of preparing and cutting of which, fee un- 
der ENGRAVING. 
The firit operations in corming are the mixing. and. melting 
of the metal. For the firſt, it is to be obferved, that 
there are no ſpecies coined of pure gold or ſilver, but al- 
ways a quantity of AaLLOY of copper is mixed with 
them, or a mixture of filver and copper, for gold; be- 
cauſe filver alone would make the gold too pale, and cop- 
per too ted: the reaſons are partly the {carcity of thoſe 
two metals, partly the neceſſity of making them harder 
by ſome foreign admixture ; and partly to defray the ex- 
pences of coining. | 
Now there are two kinds of alloying or mixing. The 
proportioning of the alloy with the fine metal is eaſy in 
the firſt caſe ; in the other it is more difficult. See ALLOY. 
Yet it is readily effected by the following method, taken 
from the anonymous author of the treatiſe at the end 
that of Mr. Boiſatd; viz, 
Write down the ſeveral materials to be melted, their 
quality, weight, and fineneſs, in two diſtinct articles 
the one containing. thoſe above the ſtandard, the other 
thoſe under it: by calling up the firſt, you thall have the 
exceſs: by the latter, the deſect. Then comparing the 
two ſums, you will find, by ſubtraction, how much al- 
loy muſt be added to bring the ſeveral matters to the 
ſineneſs required. 
For the, melting, if the metal be gold it is done in earth- 
en crucibles.; if filver, or copper, in pots or crucibles of 
iron. 
There are two kinds of ſurnaces proper for the melting 
of the metals; thoſe with only a draught of wind, and 
thoſe with bellows. See cach explained under Funk- 
NACEE. | | 
When the gold and ſilver are in balneo, i. e. are entirely 
melted, they are to be ſtirred and brewed together; the 
ſilver and copper with an iron ſtirrer, the gold with one 
of baked earth. In this ſtate they are poured into moulds 
or ſrames, for caſting them into long flat bars; the me- 
thod of doing which, is exactly the fame with that uſed 
by the founders, in ſand; both with regard to the frame, 
the. manner of working the earth, and that of ranging 
the models or patterns. 


_—_ 


cor 


The models are flat plates of copper, about fifteen inches 
long, and nearly of the thickneſs of the fpecies to be 
ſtruck. In each mould are placed eight of theſe to make 
bars or plates, ten for half guineas, five for crowns, &c, 
and in proportion for copper ; all the difference between 
caſting the bars of gold, and thoſe of the other metals 
conhiting In this; f the latter are taken out of the cru- 
cibles with ladles, and poured into the aperture of the 
mould; and that for gold, the pot or crucible is taken 
off the fire with a kind of tongs, and thence pouted into 
the mould, | . 
Thus far the proceſs is the fame, in coining either with 
the mill, or the hammer : when the bars are taken out 
of the moulds, the difference commences; ſo that here 
the article of coining divides into two branches. 
CoINnING by the Mill, er milled Money.—The bars or plates 
being taken out of the moulds, and ſcraped and bruſh- 
ed, are paſſed ſeveral times through a mill, to flatten 
them further, and bring them to a juſt thickneſs of 
the ſpecies to be coined; with this difteirence, however, 
that the plates of gold are heated again n a furnace, and 
quenched in water, before they undergo the mill ; which 
ſoſtens and renders them more ductile : whereas thoſe 
of filver paſs the mill juſt as they are, without any heat- 
ing; and when afterwards they are heated, they are leſt 
to cool again of themſelves, without water. 
'The plates, whether gold, filver, or copper, thus re. 
duced as near as poſhble to their thickneſs, are cut into 
round pieces, called blanks or planchets, near the ſize of 
the intended ſpecies, with a cutting inſtrument faſtened 
to the lower extremity of an arbor, whoſe. upper end is 
formed into a ſcrew z which, being turned by an iron 
handle, turns the arbor, and lets the ſteel, well ſharpen- 
ed, in form of a punch-cutter, fall on the plates; and 
thus is a piece punched out. See the cutting inſtrument 
repreſented in Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 1+ 
Theſe pieces arc now given to be adjuſted, and brought 
by filing, or raſping, to the weight of the ſtandard, where- 
by they are to be regulated: and what remains of the 
plate between the circles is melted again, under the deno- 
mination of /:zel. 
The pieces are adjuſted in a fine balance: and thoſe 
which prove too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too 
heavy; the firſt to be melted again, and the ſecond to 
be filed down. For it may be obſerved, that the mill 
through which the plates are paſſed, can never be ſo 
juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, whence will a- 
rite a difference in the blanks. And this in equality, in- 
deed, may be owing to the quality of the matter as well 
as of the machine; ſome parts being more porous than 
others. 
When the blanks are adjuſted, they are carried to the 
blanching, or wWhitening-bouſg, i. e. the place where 
the geld blanks have their colour given them, and the 
ſilver ones are whitened ; which is done by heating them 
in the furnace, and, when taken out and cooled, boil- 
ing them ſucceſſively in two copper veſſels, with water, 
common ſalt, and tartar ;z aud, after that, ſcouring them 
well with ſand, and waſhing them with common water, 
drying them over a wood fire, in a copper fieve, where- 
in they are put when taken out of the boiter. 
The whitening, or BLANCHING, was formerly perſorm- 
ed very differently from what it now is: and as the an- 
cient method is ſtill in uſe among goldſmiths, and other 
workmen who uſe gold and filver, we have made a dil- 
tinct article of it. 
Formerly the plenchets, as ſoon as blanched, were car- 
ried to the preſs, to be ſtruck, and receive their impieſ- 
Gonsz but now they are firſt marked with letters or 
graining, on the edges, to prevent the clipping and par- 
ing of the ſpecies, which is one of the ways wherein the 
ancient money uſed to be damaged. The machine uſed 
to mark the edges is very ſimple, yet ingenious z it con- 
fiſts of two plates of ſteel, in form of rulers, about the 
thickneſs of a line, on which the legend ot edging is en- 
graven, half on the one, and half on the ohter. One of 
theſe plates is immoveable, being ſtrongly bound with 
ſcrews to! a copper plate; and that again to a ſtrong 
board, or table: the other is moveable, and ſlides on the 
copper plate by means of a handle, and a whcel, or pi- 
nion of iron, the teeth whereof catch in a kind of other 
teeth, on the ſurface of the fliding plate. Now, the 
planchet, being placed horizontally between theſe two 
plates, is carried along by the motion of the moveable 
one ; ſo as by that time it has made half a turn, it 1s 
found marked all round. See Fig. 2. 
This machine is fo eaſy, that a ſingle man is able to mark 
twenty thouſand planchets in a day : Savang pretends it 
was invented by the fieur Caſtagin, engineer to the 
French king, and firſt uſed in 1685, But it is certain we 
had the art of lettering the edges in England long before 
that time; witneſs the crowns and half-crowns of Oliver 


* 


Cromwell 


Cromwell {truck in 1658, which for beauty and per- 


ſection far exceed any French coins we have ever ſeen. 
Laſtly, the planchers ; being thus edged, are to be ſtamp- 


ed, i, e. their impreſſion is to be given them ia a ſort of 


mill, or preſs, by the French called a balancier, invented 
towards the latter end of the ſixteenth century, See its 
figure in Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 3. 

Its chief parts are a beam, ſcrew, arbor, &c. all con- 
tained in the body of the machine, except the firſt, which 
is a long iron bar, with a heavy ball of lead at each end, 
and rings, to which are faſtened cords, which give it 
motion: this is placed horizontally over the body of the 
machine. In the middle of the beam is faſtened a ſcrew, 
which, by turning the beam, ſerves to preſs the arbor 
underneath it; to the lower extremity of which arbor, 
placed perpendicularly, is faſtened the dye, or matrice, 
of the reverſe, or arm fide, in a kind of box, or caſe, 


wherein it is retained by ſcrews: and under this is a box, | 


or caſe, containing the dye of the image- ſide, firmly 
faſtened to the lower part of the engine, fig. 4. See 
RICE, | 
New when a planchet is to be ſtamped, it is laid on the 
image-matrice, upon which two men draw, each on his 
ſide, one of the ropes of the beam, and turn the ſcrew 
faſtened in it; which by this motion lowers the arbor to 
which the dye of the arms is faſtened : by which means 
the metal being in the middle, at once receives an im- 
preſſion on each fide, from either dye. As to the preſs 
formerly uſed; it has all the eſſential parts of a balan- 
cier, except the beam, which is here, as it were, divid- 
d only drawn one way. 

Tic blanks — now all their marks and impreſſions, 
both on the edges and faces, become money; but they 
have not currency till they have been weighed and exa- 
mined, : 

For the CoINING of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in ef- 
fect, with that of money: the principal difference con- 
fiſts in this, that money, having but a ſmall relievo, 
receives its impreſſion at a ſingle ſtroke of the engine; 
whereas, for medals, the height of their relievo makes 
it neceſſaty. that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times; 
to this end the piece is taken out from between the dyes, 
heated, and returned again; which proceſs, in medal- 
lions, and large medals, is ſometimes repeated fifteen or 
twenty times, before the full impreſſion be given; care 
being taken, every time the planchet is removed, to take 


off the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched beyond the circume | 


e, with a file. : 
Add Ry this, that medallions, and medals of high reli- 
evo, on account of the difficulty of ſtamping them in the 
balancier, or preſs, are uſually firſt caſt or moulded in 
ſand, like other works of that kind, and are only put in 
the preſs to perfect them; becauſe the ſand does not 
leave them clean, ſmooth, and accurate enough, Me- 
dals, therefore, receive their form and impreſſion by de- 
; money all at once. 
The rule Ee" they judge the metal to be ſufficiently 
ſtamped, is, when feeling it with the hand, it is found 
firm, and not to be ſhaken, as filling the dye equally 
very where. | 
Co 3 with the hammer, or hammered money, —In this me- 
thod of making money, the bars or plates of gold, ſil- 
ver, or copper, being taken out of the moulds, or frame, 
as above, are heated and ſtretched, by beating them on 
the anvil : when ſufficiently beaten, they are cut into 
pieces; which being again heated, flatted, and farther 


| as the graving of the dyes is more or leſs deep. If after 
theſe firſt ſtrokes, the planchet be not ſufficient'y ſtamo- 
| ed, it is returned again between the matrices, exactly in 
its former poſition, and the ſtrokes are repeated till the 
impreſſion be perfect. 
Thus is the comnage finiſhed, and the planchets converted 
into money; which, after they have been examined as 
to their weight become current. 

Cox An, Engliſb. Since the invention of milling money 
(the author whereof is not agreed on, nor even the coun- 
try, where it took its riſe, though, the French lay claim 
to both) it has been imitated by ſeveral other nations; but 
by none with ſucceſs equal to that of the Engliſh, who 
carried it to the utmoſt perfection; both by the beauty 
of their graving, and by their inventing the impreſſions 
on the edges, that admirable expedient, for preventing 
the alteration of the ſpecies, above mentioned. 

Till the time of king Charles II. the Engliſh money was 
generally {truck with the hammer, as that of other na- 
tions; and in effect, it is but very late, viz, in the reign 
of king William III. that the hammered ſpecies ceaſ- 
ed to be current. Before they were put down, the 
Engliſh money was in a woeful condition; having been 
filed and clipped by natives as well as foreigners, eſpe- 
cially the Dutch, ſo as to be ſcarce left of halt the value : 
the retrieving this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh money 
is looked upon as one of the glories of king William's 
reign; for which we are obliged, in good meaſure, to 
the happy conduct of the earl of Halifax. 

The coinage of England is now performed wholly in the 
Tower of London; where there is a corporation for it, 
under the title of the Mint. ; 

Formerly there were here, as there are ſtill in other coun- 
tries, what we call the rights of ſeignorage and braſſage 1 
but ſince the eighteenth year of king Charles II. there is 
nothing taken, either for the king, or for the expences 
of coming; it having been ſettled by act of parliament, 
that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the public expence : ſo 
that weight is returned for weight, to all perſons who 
carry their gold and ſilver to the Tower. 

There is a duty of ten ſhillings per tun on wine, beer, 
and brandy imported, called the coinage duty, granted 
for defraying the expence by ſtat. 18 Car. II. cap. 5. and 
continued and advanced by ſubſequent ſtatutes, 4 and 5 
Anne, cap. 22. 1 Geo. I. cap. 43. 4 Geo. II. cap. 12. 
1 Geo. III. cap. 16, &c. 

The ſpecies coined in England are eſteemed contraband 
goods, and not to be exported ; all foreign ſpecies are 
allowed by act of parliament, made in 1673, to be ſent 
out of the realm; as well as gold and ſilver in bars, in- 
gots, duſt, &c. Indeed, in the ſeſſion of parliament in 
1718, endeavours were made to put a ſtop to this licence, 
which drains England of its richeſt metals ; but in vain . 
the parliament having laid aſide the bill, without coming 
to any reſolution. 

COINAGE of Fez and Tunis is not under any diſcipline z 
each gold{mith, Jew, and even every private perſon, un- 
dertaking it at pleaſure : which renders their money ex- 
ceedingly bad, and their commerce very unſafe. 

ColnAGE, Muſcovite.—The czar ſtrikes no money but ſil- 
ver, and that only in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, 
T were, and Pleſcou; to which may be now added Pe- 
terſburg, the favourite city of her late czarian majeſty, 
The coinage of each of theſe cities is let out to farm, and 
makes part of the royal revenue. 


Colnace, Perfian.—All the money made in Perſia is truck 


ſtretched with the hammer, are adjuſted by cutting off | with the hammer: and the ſame may be underſtood of 


les with ſheers: thus, by cutting and rounding 
8 are reduced to the weight of the ſtandard; 
and their roundueſs finiſhed with another hammer, which 
beats down all the points and angles ſtill remaining on 
the edges. In this manner they are brought to the ſize 
of the ſpecies to be coined, | 
In this {tate the pieces become blanks or planchets, and 
are carried to the blanching-bouſe; where they undergo 
the ſame preparation as the milled money already def- 
cribed, and are given to the minter to ſtamp them with 
the hammer. | 
this laſt operation, which finiſhes the money, they 
ule two punchions, or matrices: the one called the pile, 
and the other the truſs, or quiverz each engraven dent- 
wiſc; the pile unf the arms, and the truſs the image, 
or eroſs; both their legend, date, &c. _ ; 
The pile, which is about eight inches high, has a kind 
of talon or heel in the middle, and ends in à point: 
which figure it had, for the ſake of being more caſily 
ſunk, and more firmly faſtened to the block whereon the 

is (truck. A785 ; 
The cho. then, laying the planchet horizontally on 
the pile, and covering it with the truſs, which he holds 


the reſt of Aſia and America, and the coaſts of Africa, 
and even Muſcovy ; the invention of the mill not being 
yet gone out of Europe, nor even eſtabliſhed in every 
part of it. The king's duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a 
half per cent. for all the monies coined ; which are now 
reduced to ſilvet and copper: there being no gold coined 
there, except a kind of medals at the acceſſion of a new 
ſophi, | 

Co tp E, the Spaniſh, is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in 
Europe : it is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, the only cities 
where gold and filver are ſtruck. It is true, there are 
brought from Mexico, Peru, and other provinces of the 
Spaniſh America, ſuch vaſt quantities of pieces of eight, 
and other ſpecies both of gold and ſilver, that, in this 
reſpect, it muſt be owned, there is no ſtate in the world 
where ſo much money is coined, as in that of the kin 
of Spain. | 
To take the repreſentation of a cein on paper, card, or 
paſteboard. See MEnaL, 

CO-INDICATIONS, in Medicine, ſigns which do not in- 
dicate by themſelves alone, but together with other cit- 


cumſtances, &c. help the phyſician to form a judg- 
ment. | 


ſteadily in his left hand, gives ſeveral ſmart blows on the COINING,. in the Tin-works, is the marking the tin, when 


truſs with an iron mallet held in the tight; more or leſs, 
Vol. I. Ne 72. 


| caſt into blocks, or flabs, with the figure of the lion ram- 
10 1 Pants 
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Pant. This is done by the king's officer. The king's | 
cuſtom is four ſhillings for every hundred weight, 

CoINU 8, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome writ- 
ers to the genus of ſhells called FORCELLANA and Con- 
cha venerea. 

COITION, the intercourſe between male and female in 
the act of generation. 

It is obſerved that frogs are forty days in the act of co- 
it / on. 

Bartholine, &. relate, that butterflies make an hundred 
and thirty vibrations of the wings in one act of coition. 
Cot ro is alſo ſometimes uſed for that mutual attraction, 
or tendency toward each other, which is found between 

iron and the magnet. b 

COJUMERO, in /chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
manati, or ſea-coto. 

COIX, in Botany. See Jon's Tears. : 

COKE, denotes pit-coal or ſea-coal charred. It is prepar- 
ed by burning them in ovens conſtracted for this pur- 
poſe, and extinguiſhing the fire in the manner uſed for 
making CHARCOAL. 

COLAPTICE, the art of carving, or cutting, the teſem- 
blances and figures of natural things in ſtone, The term 
for the artiſt is /ithoxos. 

COLARBASIANS, or CoLorRBASIANS, a ſect of Chriſ- 
tians in the ſecond century; ſo called from their leader 
Colarbaſus, a diſciple of Valentinus; who, with Mar- 
cus, another difciple of the ſame maſter, maintained the 


whole plenitude, and perfection, of truth and religion, | 


to be contained in the Greek alphabet; and that it was 
upon this account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the a/pha 
and omega. This ſect was a branch of the VALENTI- 
NIANS. See allo MARCOSITANS. 

COLARIN, in Archite&ure. See HY POTRACHELIUM and 
GORGERIN, | 

COLARIN is alſo uſed for the CINCTURE. 

COLASISI, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iflands to a very ſmall but very beau- 
tiful ſpecies of the parrot, common in that part of the 
world, and called by others ch and gl ii. 

COLATURE. See Fil TRATION, 

COCHESTER-PLOUGH. See PLovGn. 

COLCHICUM, in Botany, fee Meadow SAFFRON. 

Colcnicun, in Medicine. The general conſent of au- 
thors condemus the root of the colchicum as a poiſon, on 
account of its acid and corroſive quality: yet it is evi- 
dent that the ancients eſteemed it greatly: they called it 
hierobulbus. Some even gave ir interaally, in caſes where 
it was neceſſary to make the patient vomit, it being et- 
teemed a very good emetic : and others ordered its uſe 
externally, bruiſing it, and applying it to places where 
there were fixed and violent pains. 

Wedelius recommends it as an alexipharmic, and has 
written a treatiſe exprefly on this ſubject. He frankly 

confeſſes to have taken his knowledge of its virtues from 

an obſcure author, who, in a treatile of the plague, re- 
commends it internally as a very benehcial medicine, and 
tells us, that people were fo well acquainted with its vir- 
tues, that they took it in conſiderable doſes, and wore it 

about their necks, as a preſervative againſt the infection. 

He found the virtues of this medicine were not confined 

to the peſtilential and petechial fevers alone, but he gave 

it with the ſame ſucceſs in the ſmall-pox, the purple: fe- 

ver, and even in the worlt kind of the meaſles. 

M. Storck, of Vienna, diſcovered to the public the medi- 

cinal virtues of colchicum, and by experiments on himſelf 
aſcertained it to be a moſt powerful diuretic, and a kind 

of miraculous remedy in the moſt deſperate dropſies. He 

digeſted an ounce of the ſolid root in a pound of vinegar 

for twenty-four hours, and then made an oxymel of this 

vinegar by mixing with it twice its quantity of honey : 

this medicine adminiſtered in doſes of a tea-ſpoonful, or 

a dram, promoted a copious diſchargc of urine, He al- 
fo found, by many trials, that by giving a dram of it 

twice a day, and increaſing the doſe to an ounce or an 

ounce and a half in the day, it proved a very powerful 

diuretic, and of excellent ſervice in hydropic and other 
ſerous diſorders. | 

COLCOTHAR, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. The Latin writ- 

ers of the middle ages uſe colcothar as a name of vitriol in 
general, which was called by the Greeks chakanthum. 
C:luth ar is originally an Arabic word, which does not 
Ggnify the common vitriol, but the chalcitis. Tbe word 
has been ſpelt calcuthar, and from this the word chalcitis 
differs not very much. The Greeks of the middle ages 
followed the Arabians in the uſe of the word colcethar, 
but added to it a termination proper to their language, 
and particularly to the cuſtom of thoſe times, which 
ſeemed not to.expreſs exactly the ſame thing, but a di- 
minutive of it: they wrote it colcotharion, or chalcitarion. 
Thus they alſo called the orchis, orchidion, the ladi, eladion, 
and ſo in a thouſand other inſtances. Avicenna uſes the 


, 


word 27 to expreſs this ſubſtance, but then he is by nt 
means determinate in it, but makes it include the 1, 
ſory, and melanteria, as well as the chalcitir, but diſtin. 
guiſhing in another place the ſeveral kinds of zogi, he 
tells us, that one was the chalcand, which was green; a 
ſecond the chakitis, which was yellow; a third the ſery, 
which was red. Alxagiat is a name alſo uſed by him to 
expreſs all theſe kinds; and this word the interpreters 
generally render atramenta, inks. This is generally ſup. 
poſed to expreſs their being all black ſubſtances, which is 
not the caſe; but it properly ſignifies, that they are 
all vitriolic foſſils: atramentum being a name of vitriol, as 
a ſubſtance uſed in the making of ink. | 
There are two kinds of colcethar, natural, and fafiitions. 
CorcoTHAR, Natural, otherwiſe called chalcitrs, is a red 
vitriol, brought from Germany ; formed from the common 
* vitriol, calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneous 
re. 
Corcornar Artificial, is a ſubſtance which remains after 
martial vitriol has been calcined, and diſtilled for a lon 
time by an intenſe fire ; and by that means reduced to 
the redneſs of blood. | 
Mr. Le Fevre propoſes an eaſy method of making cole- 
thur of vitriol : he mixes two parts of filings of iron with 
one of ſulphur, and a little water. After the acid of the 
ſulphur has diffolved the iron, he expoſes the paſte to the 
air, and it changes into colcethar. See Mem. of the A. 
D. 8. an. 1730, H. $2. 
Colcothar of vitriol, after the ac ion of the fire being dul. 
cified, or the metallic parts precipitated by an alkali, or 
by zink, or any other of the imperfect metals, and ſu- 
blimed with fal ammomiac, in either caſe an inflammable 
ſulphur is prepared in the operation, and may be ſepa- 
rated both from the ſublimed flowers, and from the ca- 
put mortuum. This, and the ſulphureous ſmell of ſpirit 
of vitrio}, together with the ſulphur produced. by oil of 
vitriol and ſpirit of wine, prove abundantly what has 
been ſuſpected by ſome, that vitriol contains ſulphur as 
one of its principles, and a natural and neceſſary part of 
its compoſition. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 103. 
Colcothar, after calcination, retains tome of its acid and 
imbibes moiſture from the air : but if it is waſhed in wa- 
ter, the remaining acid is diſcharged; it no longer at- 
tracts moiſture, and becomes what is called the fever 
earth of vitriol. Unwaſhed colcothar is an antiſeptic, to- 
nic, aſtringent, and corrofive, and is therefore applied ex- 


ternally to all putrid, fanious, and ſungous ulcers. Sec 
V1TRIOL. 


COLCUICUILTIC, in Ornithology, the American name of 
a bird of the partridge kind, deſcribed by Nieremberg. It 
is variegated with black, white, and red, and is a very 
beautiful bird. Its colours are for the moſt part diſpoſed 
not in ſpots, but in longitudinal lines on the back ; but 
on the belly they are rather in form of ſmall and ſhort ſpots. 
Its legs and feet are blue. It is a well-taſted bird. 

COLD, ſomething devoid of HEAT, or which contains in 
it no particles of F1RE. 

This definition is agreeable to the ſentiments of moſt of 
the modern philoſophers, who make cold a mere nega- 
tive term ; and ſuppoſe the thing to conſiſt in à priva- 
tion, or diminution of heat. Others define cla, much 
on the ſame principle, to be that ſtate of the minute parts 
of a body, wherein they are more flowly and faintly agi- 
tated than thoſe of the organs of ſeeling.—In which ſenſe, 
cod is a mere term of relation; and hence the fame bo- 
dy becomes liable to be perceived hot or cold, as its par- 
ticles are in a greater or leſs degree of motion than thoſe 
of the ſenſible organs. 

Heat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a particular motion of the 
parts of the hot body; and hence the nature of c, 
which is its oppoſite, is eaſily deducible: for co/d, we 
find, extinguiſhes, or rather abates heat; whence it ſeems 
to follow, that thoſe bodies are celd, which check and 
2 the motion of the particles wherein heat con- 
iſs, 

Now, there are three kinds of bodies which may do this; 
viz. either thoſe whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt ; or 
thoſe whole particles are indeed agitated, but that leſs 
violently than thoſe of the hot body to which they ate 
applied ; or, laſtly, thoſe whoſe particles have a motion 
proper for exciting the ſenſation of heat, but which move 
with a different determination; ſo as to retain and change 
the motion of the particles of the organ. 

Hence, there ariſe three different kinds of 401d, or cold 
bodies: the firſt is, that cold common to all hard, bodies, 
which conſiſts in the reſt of their parts. The ſecond is 
that which ariſes on plunging any part of our body in 
water; which conſiits in this, that the parts of our præ- 
cordia, being more briſkly agitated than thoſe of the 
fluid, communicate part of their motion to it. 
third, the cold felt on collecting even warm air with 2 


fan, or in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, with Bo 
| | ] 


COL 


motion of the particles of air does, in ſome meaſure, 
change and rebate the motion and determination of the 
parts of the body: and hence it is, that a c body can- 
not cool another without heating itſelf. Hence alſo it is, 
that the more parts of a frigid body are at reſt, the more 
mult the particles of a warm body, applied to heat them, 
loſe of their motion, and by conſequence of their heat. 
Thus a marble, having more quieſcent parts than wood, 
which is full of pores and interſtices, is felt colder than 
wood. Hence alſo we ſee why air, near marble and o- 
ther denſe bodies, feels ſomewhat colder than in other 
laces. 
Un this principle, the two latter kinds of cold appear 
ſomewhat more than privations: the particles inducing 
the cold may be eſteemed real frigorific corpuſcles z and 
the coldneſs be deemed a real quality as well as hotneſs. 
Theſe particles do not only check the agitation of thoſe 
continually diffuſed from the inner parts of the animal to 


the outer; but, having an elaſtic power, they bend and 


hang about the filaments of the body, pinch and ſqueeze 


themz and hence that acute pungent ſenſation called | 


cold. 
That cold is more than a mere relation, or compariſon, 


d evident from its having real and poſitive effects; ſuch 
as FREEZING, CONGELATION, CONDENSATION, RA- 
REFACTION, BURSTING, &e. 
Cold is the deſtroyer of all vegetable life, when increaſed 
to an exceſſive degree; and it is difficult to fay how much 
increaſe of it the hardier of them are, or are not able to 
bear. We find many of our garden plants and flowers, 
which ſeem to be very ſtout and hardy, go off at a little 
increaſe of cold beyond the ordinary ſtandard, In the 
ſevere winter in 1683, Mr. Roberts tells us, that the ar- 
tichoaks and caulifiowers all periſhed ; and that the odo- 
riferous ſuffrutices, ſuch as tyhme, ſage, lavender-cot- 
ton, and the like, were generally killed, very few eſ- 
caping, except ſuch as had been planted the preceding 
year, and were therefore ſo low as to have the advantage 
of a covering of ſnow over them; which is the defence 
nature has given to the natives of the coldeſt countries, 
and proves ſuperior to any thing that can be invented by 
art for their preſervation. In the corn- fields, ſuch parts 
of them as had remained covered with fnow, had eſ- 
caped very well, the corn all looking freſh and vigorous, 
after the melting of it'in the ſpring : but when the lands 
had lain ſo expoſed that the ſnow had melted off, the 
crop was generally deſtroyed, and the farmer obliged to 
ſow the place anew. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 165. See FrosT. 
Dr. Clarke takes cold to be owing to certain nitrous, and 
other ſaline particles, endued with particular figures pro- 
per to produce ſuch effects. Hence, ſal ammoniae, falt- 
petre, or ſalt of urine, and may other volatile and al- 
kalizate ſalts, mixed with water, increaſe its degree of 
cold very ſenſibly. Hence alſo that popular obſervation, 
that cold prevents corruption; which, however, muſt 
not be admitted without an exception; ſince, if a hard, 
rous body have its interſtice; filled with water, and this 
be too much dilated by freezing, the including body will 
be burſt, And thus it is, that cod proves deſtructive to 
the parts of ſome plants. 

Corp, Artificial. See FREEZING, or THERMOMETER, 

CoLp Potential, See POTENTIAL. 

Cop Baths. See BAaTHs. 

Coir Fuſion. See Fus10N. 

Colp Diamargeriton, See DIAMARGARITON. 

ColD Diatragacanth, See DIAT&AGACANTH. 

Corp Diflillatiens. See DISTILLATION. 

CoLln, in Medicine, arifes from obſtructed preſpiration, 
and is found to be productive of inflammatory diſorders, 
as frozen limbs, gangrenes, coughs, pleuriſies, peri- 
pneumonies, rheumatic pains, conſumptions, apoplexics, 
palſies, &c. which ſee under their proper heads. 

To remove a cold in the ary pers {mall and repeated 
bleedings are xecommended, which likewiſe prove bene- 
ficial in coughs, and in the confirmed conſumption, 
even after a purulent ſpitting and hectie ſymptoms have 
appeared. The quantity to be taken away at a time, 
may be from ſour to ſeven or eight ounces, once in eight 
or ten days : concerning which it is obſervable, that the 


patients do not find themſelves ſo much relieved on the | 


firſt as on the ſecond or third night aſter bleeding. 
What we commonly call catching cold, may be cured by 
lying much in bed; by — plentifully of warm ſack 
whey, with a few drops of {pirits of hartſhorn in it; 
poſſet-drink, water-gruel, or any other warm ſmall li- 
quor. In ſhort it ought to be treated firſt as a ſmall fe- 
ver, with gentle disphoreties; and afterward, if or 
cough or ſpitting ſhould remain, by ſoftening the brea 
with a little ſugar-candy, and oil of ſweet almonds, or a 
ſolution of gum ammoniac in batley-water z taking care 


lips cloſe ſhut; which conſiſts in this, that the direct 


00 U 


This is a much more eaſy, natural, and effeQual way, 
than the common practice by balſams, linctuſes, pecto- 
rals, &c. which ſerve only to ſpoil the ſtomach, oppreſs 
the ſpirits, and hurt the conſtitution. 72 

To prevent the catching of cold, the Jeſuits bark is recom- 
mended in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 3. Sce Pzrvu- 


V1AN-bark, 
Corp is alſo a diſeaſe to which horſes are ſubject: this is 
uſually occaſioned by want of regular exerciſe, by over- 
heating them in riding, and ſuffering them to cool too 
faſt, or neglect of rubbing them down when they come 
in hot after journeys. The ſigns of a cold are a cough, 
heavineſs, watery eyes, kernels about the ears and under 
the jaws, gleets of the noſe, and rattles in breathing, 
&c. Bleedivgs, hot maſhes of bran and water, and mo- 
derate exerciſe will, in moſt caſes, be an effectual reme- 
dy. To theſe may be added balls conſiſting of warm 
opening ingredients : Dr. Bracken preſcribes the follow- 
ing: take anniſeed, carraway ſeed, and greater carda- 
moms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, two ounces 
of flower of i one ounce and a half of turmeric 
in fine powder, two drams of ſaffron, two ounces of Spa- 
niſh juice diſſolved in water, half an ounce of oil of an- 
niſeed, one ounce and a half of liquorice powder, and a 
ſuſſicient quantity of wheat flour: let theſe ingredients 
be well beat in a mortar and made into a ſtiff paſte ; and 
given in ſmall quantities about the ſize of a pullet's egg. 

Cor becharge, in Farriery, a medicine, conſiſting of vine- 
gar, bole, and the whites of eggs, mixed to the conſiſt- 
ence of a poultice, and ſpread over the injured part for 
the cure of ſtrains, &c. 

Cor p-finch, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the ænanthe 
kind, or nearly approaching to that genus, common a- 
bour the Peak in Derbyſhire. Its belly is white; its 
breaſt of a yellowiſh brown, and its head and back of a 
browniſh or greeniſh grey ; the long feathers of its wings 
and tail are * but with ſome variegation of white 
toward the end; its beak is ſlender, ſtraight, and ſome- 
what ridged or triangular ; it feeds on worms and other 
inſets. 

Coup water, See WATER, 

COLDENTA, in Botany, a genus ofthe tetrandria tetragynia 
claſs, Its characters are theſe ; it hath a funnel-ſhaped 
flower of one petal, ſpreading at the top, and obtuſe 
and four ſtamina, which are inſerted in the tube of the 
petal. In the centre are inſerted four oval germina, cach 
ſupporting a hairy ſtyle : the germina afterward become 
ſo many oval, compreſſed, rough fruits, terminated by four 
beaks, incloſed by the empalement. We know but one 
ſpecies of this genus, which is a native of India. 

Nos = <q—_ Iron, ſuch as is brittle when it is cold; fee 

RON, 

COLE-#þ, a name for a fiſh of the whiting-kind, called by 
authors aſel/us niger, by Artedi and Linnzus reckoned a 
ſpecics of the Gapus, and in Cornwall, and ſome other 
parts of England, the rawlin-pollact. It is very common 
on the coaſts of Northumberland, Yorkſhire, and other 
northern counties of England, and is called the cole-fiſh, 
or coal-fiſh, from its blackneſs. It has ſomething of the 
taſte of the cod, but much inferior to it. This fiſh is 
ſalted and dried for ſale. 

CoLE-mouſe, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird of the 
tit-mouſe kind, diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by being 
the ſmalleſt of all the tit · mouſe kind, and having a white 
ſpot on the back part of its head. See Parvus. 

CoL E-peanch, in Natural Hiſtory, 2 name given to a ſmall 
fiſh, much eſteemed about Dantzick and other places, 
{or its delicate flavour. It is very like the common river 
pearch, but that it does not grow ſo large, and has a 
22 variety of coloure, and its head is proportionably 
arger. Phil. Tranſ. N“ $3. 

CoLE-/eed, the ſeed of the naphew or napus, propagated in 
many parts of England to preat advantage, * the oil 

expreſſed from the ſeeds. It is much ſowed in the 

moory land in the fen countries; and the land is prepar- 

ed for it by the method of Bur n-baking, or Bux NIN G. 

The freſheſt mould is found beſt for it, or what the farm- 

ers call a Juſty ſoil, which is newly broken up, and has 

been long at reſt; but with plenty of manure, and deep 
frequent plowing, it will grow in any ſoil, Indeed the 
land cannot be too mellow, too much pulyerized ſor 
this plant. 
It loves rich fat land, and ſucceeds very well on marſh 
and fen-lands, and particularly on groùud newly recover- 
ed from the ſea. The ranker the land is for cole- ſced the 
better. This ſeed is principally brought from Holland, 
though it is very good when 4 from our own plants, 
for growth as well as other uſes. The ſowing this ſeed 
is a very adavntageous piece of huſbandry. The beſt feed 
is that which is largeſt, faireſt, and of the cleareſt co- 
lour. It is very apt to be mouldy, if not kept very dry. 


to go abroad well clothed, 


It is to be ſown in July, the land being previoully 


3 ploughed 
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ploughed and harrowed: the quantity of ſeed is half 1 
peck allowed for an acre, | 


The plants are afterwards hoed like turneps. The lugs | 


COLEOPTERTA, in Zoology, an order of inſects, compre. 


and inſets which infeſt this plant are * by a 


mixture of flaked lime and wood aſhes; ten buſhels of 
lime and fifteen of aſhes being allowed to an acre, and 
this alſo ſerves to forward the crop. 
Some ſow it for the ſake of the ſced: others by way of 
a winter food for the caitle in the months of January, 
February, and March, when other food is wanting. It 
will do very well in poor lands for this purpoſe z but the 
richer grounds only will make it rank enough for ſeed. 
If the winter be mild, it will after ſeeding grow again, 
and afford a ſecond winter's ſupply, and after cutting 
up the ſtumps, will ſhoot out young ſprouts, very ſweet, 
and in great abundance. 
But Mr. Young obſerves, that turneps will anſwer the 
_— much beiter; and he diſcourages the culture of 
it for food in April and May to ſucceed turneps, be- 
cauſe ir produces only a ſmall quantity per acre: as he 
obſerves that if it is fed off with ſheep or cattle, and 
afterward reſerved for ſeed, the crop is much damaged 
by it; and he adds, that the principal profit of the crop 
is the ſeed, which amonnts to five times the value of 
food gained by it. | 
Mr. Miller, however, alleges that one acre of land 
planted with cole, will produce nearly as much food as 
two acres of turneps: and there is this advantage at- 
tending the culture of this plant, that it will bear a ſe- 
vere froſt, and yield a conſtant ſupply of food, when the 
ground is fo frozen, that the turneps cannot be taken 
up. But caution ſhould be uſed in feeding cattle with 
this plant. In the fen countries they turn their ſheep to 
fatten upon the ſeed about Michaelmas ; and it is obſerv- 
ed that ſheep will thrive more on this paſture in a month 
than they will on turneps in two. | 
In Flanders c2le-ſeed is ſown and tranſplanted like cab- 
bages: the land in which it is ſown is ploughed twice 
before winter : it is again ploughed in May, harrowed 
two or three times and rolled : and theſe operations are 
repeated in July; when the ſeed is ſcattered over it by 
the three fingers, the land lightly harrowed and after- 
wards rolled. Twenty-four pounds of ſeed will fow 
three acres, and yield plant ſufficient for twelve acres. 
The land for the plants, when the previous crop is re- 
moved, is thrice ploughed; afterwards harrowed, and 
ploughed again with an open trench at ſmall intervals in 
September. In the beginning of October the plants are 
removed and placed in rows acroſs the furrows, at the 
diſtance of a foot, and about ſix inches diſtant from one 


another. The ground may be afterwards ſown with pul- 


verized pigeon's dung, which is the beſt manure for 
theſe plants; allowing about thirty buſhels to an acre, 
The looſe earth in the trenches is then thrown among 
the plants in the rows: which is again repeated early in 
the ſpring. When it turns yellow, or about the beginning 
of July, it is reaped like corn, and after remaining three 
or four days ſtacked in the field, where it heats and yields 
a greater quantity of oil than it would have otherwiſe 


done, in September it is threſhed and dreſſed on a kind 
of floor in the field. 


When it is kept for ſeed, it is to be reaped in the man- 


ner of wheat, as ſoon as one half of the ſeed looks 
brown : it is to be left a fortnight to dry on the ground, 
never turning it, for fear of ſhedding the ſeed ; and 
when this time is over, it is to be gathered up in large 
ſheets, and carried to the barn for immediate threſhing ; 
Or it may be threſhed in the field on a large ſheet. Its 
common produce is five quarters of ſeed from an acre, 
and the value of this about five pounds. 

Mr. Donellan, near Dublin, obtained a crop by the 
horſe hoeing culture, of ſeventy-three tons fix hundred 
weight on an Engliſh acre; but Mr. Young, by broad- 
caſt ſowing, and hand-hoeing, which he reckons the 
belt method of cultivating this plant, obtained only five 
tons per acre. 

The land where this has grown, is very well prepared by 
it for wheat; though ſome ſow oats upon it, as what 
ſucceeds belt of all after jy. When the oil is preſſed out 


of the ſeeds, they uſe the remaining cakes in ſome places 


as firing; but in others they give them to their cows 
and other cattle in winter, when other food is ſcarce. 
They will very ſoon fatten thoſe deſigned for ſale ; and 
the yellowneſs and rankneſs of the fat may eaſily be re- 


me died, by feeding them on dry fodder a fortnight or 


three weeks before they are killed. In ſome places, they 
mix the powder of theſe cakes in water, and give it to 


their ealves till they are three or four days old, inſtead 


of milk, and it does as well for them, till they are able 
to eat graſs or hay. It is a gong method to burn the 
ſtubble on the cole-ſeed lands, for it is ſo ſtumpy that it is 
of no uſe to plow it in, 6 


CoLic, Mind, is a vague 


COL 


hending all thoſe with four wings; the external pair of 
which are hard, rigid, and opake, and form a king of 


caſe for the interior pairz add to this, that the mouth 


conſiſts of two tranſverſe jaws. 
Theſe animals are known in Engliſh by the general name 
of beetles; whereof authors have eſtablithed a great 
many genera, from the different figures of their anten- 
nz, or horns, and other general diſtinctions; ſuch are 


the /carabeus, or beetle properly ſo called, the dermeſles, 
caſſida, coccinella, chryſomela, dytiſcus, tenebrio, &c. 


COLEWORTS, in Gardening, for the botanical characters, 


ſee BRASS CA. The common colewort, or Dorſetſhire 
kale, is now almoſt loſt near London; where the mar. 
kets are e —— with cabbage plants inſtead of 
them. Indeed, where farmers ſow caletworts to feed their 
milch cattle in the ſpring, when there is a ſcarcity of 
herbage, the common colewort is to be preferred, as be. 
ing ſo very hardy that no froſt will deſtroy it. The beſt 
method to cultivate this plant in the field, is to ſow the 
ſceds about the beginning of July, in moiſt weather, 
which will bring up the plants in about a fortnight, 
The quantity of ſeed for an acre of land is nine pounds, 
When the plants have got five or fix leaves they ſhould 
be hoed, as is practiſed for turneps ; but they ſhould be 
kept thicker than turneps, as being in greater danger of 
being deſtroyed by the fly: this work ſhould be perform- 
ed in dry weather, that the weeds may be killed. About 
x weeks after, the plants ſhould have a ſecond hoeing, 
which if carefully performed will clean the ground, fo 
that they will require no farther culture. In the ſpring 
they may be drawn up and carried out to feed the cattle, 
or theſe may be turned in to feed upon them as they 
ſtand; but the former method is to be preferred; for 
when the cattle are turned in among the plants, they 
will tread down and deſtroy more than they eat ; eſpe- 
cially if they are not fenced off by hurdles. Miller, 


COLIBERTS, Coliberti, in Law, were tenants in ſoccage, 


and particularly ſuch villains as were manumitted, or 
made freemen. Domeſday. 

But they had not an abſoiute freedom; for though they 
were better than ſervants, yet they had ſuperior lords to 
whom they paid certain duties, and in that reſpect might 
be called ſervants, though they were of middle condition 
between freemen and ſervantss Du-Cange. 


COLIBRI, in Ornithology, the name of a bird very remark- 


able for its beauty, its form, its manner of living, and 
its littleneſs. It ſucks its food from flowers, on which it 
ſeldom lights, but extracts the honey from their nectaria 
with its long, fine, delicate tongue. There are ſpecies 
of them which have all the colours of precious ſtones, 
and the finelt and moſt beautiful plumage imaginable. 
They fly with great rapidity, and are heard before the 


are ſeen, making a kind of humming noiſe, from which 
they are called HumMMiNG-birds, 


COLIC, in Medicine, a ſevere gnawing pain, felt in the 


lower venter ; ſo called, becauſe the ordinary ſeat of the 


diſorder was anciently ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine 
colon. 


Phyſicians uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of clic, the bi- 


lious, imflammatory, windy, and nephritic The bilious c o- 


. LIC bas its riſe from certain ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating 


humours, which, being diffuſed through the inteſtines, 
vellicate their fibres, and occaſion a ſenſation of pain: 
though Willis takes the part here principally affected to 
be the meſentery. | 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the bilious colic uſually at- 
tacks people about the beginning of ſummer; that it is 
generally attended with a vomiting of bilious green li- 
quor; that the patient complains of exceſſive heat, great 
gripings, faintneſs, &c. and that if it be not ſoon reme- 
died, it is apt to turn into the iliac paſſion, 

Baglivi notes, that if the patient ſweat much, and be 
much enfeebled, the diſeaſe is apt to degenerate into a 
palſy. The cure, he ſays, depends on bleeding, gentle 
cathartics, and clylters; and if it ariſe from a crapula, 
an emetic is to proceed: after which, the cure is to be 
completed with proper anodynes. 


CoLic, Iuflam matory, is the molt dangerous, and ariſes from 


an inflammation of the ſtomach and inteſtines. See In- 
FLAMMATION, 


in, never ſtaying in any fixed 
place; being produced by windy vapours, which ſwcll 
and diſtend the inteſtines they are incloſed in. 


CoL ic, Nephritic, is that felt particularly inthe reins, whence 


it has its name. 


It uſually has its riſe from ſome ſtone, or gravel detached 

from the kidneys, and fallen into the pelvis. , The parcira 

brava is ſaid to be a ſpecific for nephritic caſes. 

Some, particularly Sydenham, mention a nervous colic, 

moſtly incident to hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons ; 

but this appears only a ſpecies of the windy colic. 
| : Perſans 
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Ferſons ſubject to colics, Theſe are diſeaſes that attack both 
; wat but in general women are more ſubject to them 
than men; and they are the more violent, and uſu- 
ally of longer duration in that ſex than in the other. In 
women they uſually appear gentle, and often triſling at 
firſt; but & gain ſtrength by time, and often become 
convulſive. The perſons of that ſex, peculiarly ſubject 
to colics, are thoſe of a ſanguine temperament, and ſuch 
as have had obſtructions in the menſes. Women in 
child-bed are alſo very ſubjeCt to flatulent colics, when 
the belly has not been properly bound round after de- 
livery : in this caſe the collie not only are troubleſome 
during the month of lying-in, but often become habi- 
tual, and do not leave them afterwards, In men, the 
middle-age is more ſubject to co/irs, than either the young 
or old periods of life; and people are moſt ſubject to fall 
into them who have been ſubject to irregularities in the 
bæmorrhoidal diſcharges, and who have nephritic com- 
laints. Men are often thrown into the bilious colic by 
violent paſſions of anger, eſpecially if they eat or drink 
immediately afterwards, or they themſelves be of a cho- 
LERIC temperament. | 
Prognoftics in colics. The oftener any perſon has been af- 
feed with colics, the more ſubject they are to return on 
any flight occaſion, and the more likely to become ha- 
bitual. All colics, that attack perſons with a chillneſs 
firſt, are more violent than thoſe which do not, and 
they often are either attended at the very firſt with an 
inflammation, or. have one come on ſoon afterwards. 
In general alſo, colies attended with coſtiveneſs are worſe 
than thoſe in which the patients bave ſome ſtools. 
Reachings to vomit are always bad ſymptoms in co/:cs, 
and give a ſuſpicion of the caſe turning to a miſerere or 
iliac paſſion : but this is to be obſerved, that when the 
patient has juſt before eaten very heartily, and drank 
much, eſpecially of cold liquors, then ſuch reachings are 
natural, and are not to be accounted the bad ſymptoms ' 
they are at other times. In women, when the reachings 
are violent, there is always danger of a vomiting of blood. 
The more violent the pains of the colic are, the more 
danger there is of their bringing on convulſions. A 
colic ariſing from a ſtoppage of the menſes, and attended 
with a ſtagnation of blood about the viſcera, when it 1s 
of long ſtanding, threatens the coming on of a quar- 
tan, a dropſy, or cachexy. And a hæmorrhoidal colic, 
when ariſing from a retropulſion of the gout or ſciatica, 
by wrong medicines, is always a caſe of great danger. 
This, however, always happily goes off, if there comes 
on a diſcharge of blood, or even of a ſerous matter, 
from the hemorrhoidal veins. Sometimes alſo it goes 
off at once, but very unhappily, by a ſudden regurgita- 
tion of the matter upon the viſcera, eſpecially upon the 
liver: the conſequences of which are, obſtruction of that 
viſcus, aſcites, hectics, or dropſies. Sometimes allo 
this co/ic goes off by the appearance of ſcorbutic ſpots on 
the body, in different parts. 
The bilious colic, if the offending matter be not imme- 
diately evacuated, after its acrimony has been obtunded 
by a proper medicine to fit it for evacuation, too often 
brings on dangerous inflammatory fevers. In co/ics which 
have held the patient a long time, a hiccough coming on 
is a very bad omen, Finally, a colic, when improperly 
treated with opiates and anodynes, often brings on a 
palſy. 
Method of cure. In flatulent and mucous colics, carminative 
and emollient clylters are to be injected, compoſed of 
decoctions of. chamomile flowers, marſhmallows, and a 
mixture of the elixir proptietatis, or common ſalt, by 
way of ſtimulus; and aſter this the carminative medi- 
eines, ſuch as anjelica root, Winter's bark, aniſe and 
caraway ſceds, and cloves, with the other ſpices, are to 
be given, with intermediate doſes of laxative medicines ; 
and to theſe medicines may be added occaſionally, the 
digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as vitriolated tartar, with nitre and 
cinnabar, and the ſpirit of tartac, and ſweet ſpirit of 
nitre, with the eſlence of orange-peel, &c. 
In the bilious colic, the attemperating and abſorbent medi- 
cines are to be given z as nitre, mother of pearl, calcined 
cryſtal, oil of almonds, and manna, with theSroths of 
white meats, and the carminative ſeeds. If thele things 
are thrown up by vomit, recourſe mult ba had to clyſt- 
ers, and to applications of warm things to the abdomen, 
ſuch as are before deſcribed. 
1n the hemorrhoidal and nephritic colic, clyſters are to be 
frequently given of oil of olives and linſeed, with a lit- 
tle nitte. After this, warm broths, with oil of ſweet al- 
monds, are to be drank in frequent draughts, and pow- 
ders compoſed of nitre, crab's eyes, and cinnabar, are 
to be given at frequent intervals; and if the pains are ve- 
hement, a ſmall doſe of theriac, or of the ſtorax-pill, 
may be given with the powder, to be taken at night. 
When the violence of the fit is over, the gentle -alexi- 


pharmics are to be given, with ſtrengthening medicines, 
Vol. I. N? 73. 


to reſtore the due tone of the parts» Externally foren» 
tations may be applied. to the rectum, and cataplaſms of 
the leaves of mullein and mellilot, on which the patient 
may fit while they are warm; and heat may be applied 
to the abdomen by bladders half filled with water, or ,milk 
made of a due warmth, and by bricks heated a ittle, 
and by bags containing carminative and netvine ingte- 
dients. Liniments may alſo be rubbed in of the ojls of 
nutmegs and bays, and ſpirit of wine and campbor, par- 
ticularly in the part where the pain is moſt violent, 
In the hyſteric colic, clyſters are frequently to be injected, 
made of decoCtions of the herb veronica in broth, with 
a little of the oil of dill and common ſalt, When the 
patient is averſe to clyſters, and the caſe is not violent, 
warm baths for the feet, and the fitting over the team 
of warm water, will ſometimes. prove ſufficient, and 
1 purges of decoction of ſena, and the like, are to 
e given, or a gentle doſe of the reſin of jalap, diſſolved 


with the 2 of an egg in ſome of the uterine waters; 


after theſe, alexipharmics and carminatives are to be 
given, ſuch as the roots of pimpernel and angelica, with 
aniſe, and the other warm ſeeds. If the caſe is violent, 
the attemperating nitrous medicines may be given, and 
with them gentle anodynes; and finally, ſuch things as 
will reſtore the due tone of the parts. The perſon ſhould 
be kept in a gentle warmth during the whole time of the 
diſeaſe, and ſpirit of caſtor may be occaſionally rubbed 
in on the abdomen, 

By way of preſervative from the hemorrhoidal and hy- 
ſteric colic, it is very proper to bleed in the foot at the 
ſpring and autumn ſeaſons, and proper uterine medi- 
cines ſhould be taken to keep up the menſtrual diſcharges 
and to prevent ſuppreſſions of the hzxmorrhoidal, leeches 
ſhould be applied to the parts, and the bowels ſhould be 
carefully kept gently lax. Juncker's Conſp. Med. p. 573. 
Dr. Percival recommends alum, in doſes of ten to twen- 
ty grains every four or fix hours, as an effectual remedy 
in various painful diſorders of the bowels. Cas Ton- 
oil, adminiſtered either in clyſters, or by the mouth, is 
likewiſe an fexcellent remedy in all caſes of this kind. 
See Med. Obſ. vol. ii. p. 285, &c. 

This diſtemper has ſometimes taken its riſe from con- 
cretions formed on plum-ſtones lodged in the guts, See 
Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. 1. art. 32. Abridgm. vol. ii. p. 
214. 
Colic pains ſometimes ariſe ſrom viſcidities in the inteſ- 
tines; and the VITRUM antim9nti ceratum has been found 
ſucceſsful in ſuch caſes. _ 

Baglivi recommends chamomile as an antidote againſt the 
colic, from what cauſe ſo ever it ariſe. Where the diſeaſe 


is obſtinate, much riding has been found of ſpecial ſer- 
vice. 


CoLica Dammonierum, or Devon/hire Col ic of Huxham, 


is probably the ſame diſeaſe with the colica /aturnina of 
Juncker, the colica Pictonum, and plumbariorum, of others, 
and the dry belly-ach of the Weit Indies; and has beea 
deſcribed by different writers under a variety of names, 
as the bi/ious colic, the painter's colic, & e. taken from the pe- 
culiar circumſtances that have attended it: and as the im- 
mediate cauſe of it is a ſpaſm, it has been frequently called 
the /paſmedic colic. The colic of Poitou, and that of Devone 
ſhire, have been aſcribed by Dr. Baker to the ſame cauſe; 
viz. the poiſonous quality of lead. As the former diſeaſe 
prevailed moſt, where the wines were weak and ſour, ſome 
writers attributed it to the acid of the wine; whilit others, 
with greater probability, aſcribed it to the litharge which 
was uſed to correct the acid, and to improve the taſte of 
the wine: and it is obſervable, that the moſt acid wines 
were drank with impunity, till this fraudulent adultera- 
tion was introduced. Dr. Baker has attributed the en- 
demial co/ic of Devonſhire to the lead, with which the 
cyder of that county is impregnated : in proof of which 
charge, he alledges, that this diſeaſe is no longer known 
in the province of Poitou, and other parts of France and 
Germany, fince the pernicious method of adulteration, 
above recited, has been made puniſhable with death : 
and that in the counties of Hereford, Glouceſter, and 
Worceſter, where no lead is uſed in the cyder apparatus, 
this diſeaſe is not known; that it prevails molt in thoſe 
parts of Devonſhire where the greateſt quantity of cyder 
is made; and that their machinery for making it has a 


quantity of lead in it; and that the mult, or expreſſęd 


Juice of the apples before fermentation appeared, by ex- 
periment, to have had diſſolved lead in it. Others have 
aſcribed this diſeaſe to the roughneſs and. acidity of the 
Devonſhire cyder, and not to the lead ſolution, Gentle 
purges and opiates have been recommended for the cure 
of this diſorder : ſome have preſcribed mercurial ſaliva- 
tion : others have applied bliſters to the thighs, near the 
groin, and to the belly; and others again have extolled 
alum. Med. 'Tranſ, vol. i. p. 175, &c. &c. Ibid. vol: ii. 
p. 68, &c, Huxham de Morbo Colico Dammoniorum 
apud Obſerv, de Acre, &c. vol. i. ; 
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Cor 1ca Arteria and Fena, in Auatomy. See MESENTERIC. | 
ö 


: 


Corrc-/Fell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the porcellana, or concha venerea, from its ſuppoſed virtue 
in curing that diſeaſe. 

Cor te- Alone, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by fome 
modern authors to a ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome 
other parts of America, and eſteemed of great virtues 
there in the cure of the colic, and in Uiſcaſes of the 
womb, It is a ſpeeies of jaſper very nearly approaching 
to the lapis nephriticus, and called by the natives zayot:c, 
and by the Spaniards, predra de byada. It is of a conſi- 
derable weight and hardneſs, and is of a duſky green 
colour without any variegations. The Indians cut it 


into various forms, ſometimes of men, fometimes of 


their idols; ſometimes alſo they figure it into long and 
even colunms, and fometimes into round and flat pietes. 
All theſe are nicely poliſhed, and thoſe of the laſt ſhape 
are what are principally uſed in the cure of the colic. 
They wet thefe with their ſpittle, and then rubbing them, 
till hot, with their bands, they apply them to the navel in 
a fit of the colic; and they ſay, that they immediately 
carry it off, by determining the humours to paſs off, either 
upwards, or downwards, or both ways. They fometimes 
cut this ſtone into flat plates alſo, with two holes cut at 
each end, by means of which it may be worn, tied to the 
wriſt by a ribband, and it is ſuppoſed thus to be a preſerva- 
tive from alt difeafes of this kind, and from many others. 

COLIN, in Ornithology, the name of an American bird, called 
by moſt authors a quail, but ſuppoſed by Nieremberg to 
be rather a ſpecies of partridge. There are ſeveral diſtinct 
ſpecies of this bird, all very common in the Spaniſh Welt 
Indies, very well taſted, and much valued at table. 

COLIPHIUM, a name given by Athenzus, and fome 

other authors, to coarſe bread made of meal with the 
bran among it, and ſuch as is eater. by the poorer people 
in molt countries. 
The word is derived from xoxo, a limb, and ir, frength, 
and is a very expreſlive word, as this ſort of bread makes 
people robuſt and ſtrong, and is greatly preferable to any 
other kind for people of ſtrong conſtitutions, who ule 
hard labour or much exercife. Ir ſignifies alſo a kind of 
food compoſed of bread, new cheeſe, and roaſted fleſh, 
which Pythagoras taught the athletz to uſe, who before 
had been uſed to live on figs. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who inſpects what paſſes in 
every court or tribunal in the empire; and though himſelf 
not in the number, yet is aſſiſting at all aſſemblies, the 
proceedings — are communicated to him. 
He is properly what we may call an inſpecter he gives 
ſecret intelligence to the court; and even, on occation, 
accuſes the mandarins of their faults opealy ; and that 
not only of faults in their public offices, but even in pri- 
vate life. To keep him impartial, he is kept indepen- 
dent; by having the poſt for life. Theſe colirs make even 
the princes of the blood tremble. 

COLISEUM, or Cor 1szvm, in the Ancient Architecture, 
an oval amphitheatre, built at Rome by Veſpaſian, in the 
place where ood the baſon of Nero's gilded houſe. 

The word is formed from co/o/&um, on account of the 
coloſſus of Nero, that {ſtood near it; or, according to 
Nardini, from the Italian cue. 

ln this were placed ſtatues, repreſenting all the pro- 
vinces of the empire; in the middle whereof ſtood that 
of Rome, holding a golden apple in her hand, The ſame 
term coliſeum, is alto given to another amphitheatre of 
the emperor Severus. 

In theſe coliſea were repreſented games, and combats of 
men and wild beaſts ; but there are now hittle remaining 
of either of them ; time and war having reduced them to 
ruins. 

COLITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome wri- 
ters to a ſtone ſuppoſed to imitate the human penis, or 
teſtes, ſeparately, or both together. | 

COLLAR, an ornament worn by the knights of ſeveral 
military orders, hanging over their ſhoulder, on the 
mantle ; and its figure drawn around their armories. 
'The co/lar ordinarily conſiſts of a chain of gold, ena- 
melled; frequently ſet with cyphers, or other devices, 
and having the badge of the order ſuſpended at bottom. 
The collar of the order of the Garter confiſts of 88, with 
roſes enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, the 
George at the bottom. 

Maximilian is ſaid to have been the firſt of the emperors 
who put the collar of an order round his arms, upon his 
being made chief of that of the Golden Fleece. 

CoLLAR, in Roman Antiquity, a chain fixed round the 


necks of ſlaves who had run away, aſter they were taken, | 


with an inſcription denoting that they were deſerters, and 

requiring them to be reſtored to their proper owners. 
Cor1.aRs, in Antiquity, were not only worn by way of or- 

nament, but alſo as a MU LETS, againſt jncantations, &c. 
Collar, Knights of the, a military order in the republic of 


Venice, called allo the order of St. Mark, or the Medal. | 


— 


This order is conferred by the do 

) | ge and th 

knights bear no particular habit, only the pt 1,9 
ole the doge uy round the neck ; with 
whereon is repreſented the winged Ji ; 

CoLLAR of Braun. See BRA 1 ren 

CoLLaAR, in PW See CINCTURE, 


: the 
„ Or chain, 
a medal, 


COLLAR of the plough, a term uſed in a 
a he. of iron, which is ſtxed to the 
and ſerves to receive the ends of tw i 

one called the tow-chain, and the "1 © nord — ** 
bridle-cham. The lower chain is fixed at its dihe me 
to the box, and the upper, or bridle-chain, to the er 
which tuns parallel with the left hand crow-ſtaff That 
chains, by means of this callar, and their other aer - 
ferve to join the head and tail of the Proben to > way 
In ſome places the bridle-chain is not fixed to the ar 
but to the beam itſelf, by means of a pin; and thi 2 
better way on many accounts Wt 
COLL AR-bram,amon Houſe-Car be : 
\ framed acroſs LS two n 
a en principal rafters. 

* AR, in Ship- Building, a rope faſtened about her beak. 

ead, into which the dead man's eye is raiſed that hold 

the main-ſtay. There is alſo a collar, or garland, ab b 
the main-maſt head, which is a rope wound about th © 
to fare the ſhrouds from galling, ; MY 

COLLATERAL, in Geography, any thing, place, c 
try, &c. ſituate by the ſide of another. ; "wo 
The word is compounded of con, with, and latus fide 

COLLATERAL Points, in Coſmography, the intermediat 
points; or thoſe between the cardinal points. The Ak 
lateral pointsare either primary, which are thoſe removed 
by an equal angle on each fide from two cardinal points : 
or ſecondary; which, again, are either thoſe of the firſt. 
or ſccond order. The liſt are thofe equally diſtant from 
a cardinal and firſt primary; the latter equally dit; 
from ſome cardinal pri 1 

p 141 primary, and the firlt ſecondary. 
OLLATERAL #7 inds, are thoſe blowing from collater a; 
= "” * 21 

uch are the noith-eaſt, ſouth- a 
weſt, &c. with their a r 

COLLATER AL Bee-boxes. See Hive, 

COLLATERAL, in Genealogy, is underſtood of thoſe rel1- 
tions which proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the 
ſame line of aſcendants, or deſcendants ; but being, 28 
it were, aſide of each other. «Bs 
Thus uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and couſins, ate 
collaterals, or in the callateral line. Theſe in # higher de- 
gree, and nearer the common root, repreſent a kind of 
paternity with regard to thoſe more remote ; but there is 

a kind of equality between c/laterals in the ſame degree. 
Collateral defcent ſtands in oppolition to dire#? deſcent to 
poſterity ; the former paſſing to brothers children, but 
the latter only from father to ſon. Sce DisTR1iBU TION, 
InTESTATE, KINDRED. | - 

COLLATERAL Ff/urance, in Law, is a bond, or other ſe- 

curity, made over, and beyond the deed itſelf, for the 
performance of covenants between man and man; thus 
called, as being external, and without the nature and 
eſſence of the covenant. 
Crompton ſays, that to be ſubject to the feeding of the 
king's deer, is collateral to the toil within the foreſt. It 
may be added, that liberty to pitch booths in a fair, o« 
another man's ground, is co{lateral to the greund. 

COLLATERAL C:nditicn. See CoNxbiriex. 

COLLATERAL IIarranty. See WARRANTx. 

COLLATERALIS Peuis, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe 
called erigens, Or ERECTOR cult. 

COLLATiO Ilanar um. See tHoTCueor. 

COLLA| LON, in Canon Law, the conferring, or beſtow- 
ing a benefice by a bithop, who has it in his own gift, 
or patronage, aud this he does, jure he, 

Collation diſfers from 14/iituticn, in that the latter is per- 
formed by the biſhop, at the motion or prelentation of 
another: and the former on his own motion. 
Beſides, by co/lation, the church is not full; for the high- 
eſt patron may at any time remove the collatee, except he 
hath a right to cute, which plenarty by collatian may be 
pleaded : the biſhop's c9//ation, in this reſpect, is no more 
than d jemporary proviſion for celebration of divine ſer- 
vice, till the patron preſcats. 
Collation alſo diſſers from preſeniation, in that the latter is 
properly the act of a patron, offering his clerk to the 
iſhop to be inſtituted into a benefice; whereas the for- 
mer is the act of the biſhop himſelf, The c//ator can 
never conſer a benefice on himſelf. 
In the Romiſh church, the pope is the collator of all the 
benefices, even elective ones, by prevention; ſetting alide 
conſiſtorial benefices, and thoſe in the nomination of lay 
patrons. Prelates and biſhops are called ordinaries, ©: 
ordinary collators. 
If the ordinary collator neglect to exerciſe his right ſor x 
months, the ſuperior collator may collate by devolution. 
Thus, if the biſhop neglect, the metropolitan may confer ; 


* 
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griculture to expref, 
middle of the bo. 


then the primate ; and fo on from degree to degree. 
In France, the king is the collator of all the benefices 
whereof he is patron, excepting conſiſtorial ones, to 
which he has only the nomination, and the pope, by 
virtue of the concordat, is obliged to confer on whom- 
ſoever the king nominates. For the reſt, he is di- 
rect and abſolute collator: and may confer them, by 
virtue of a kind of prieſthood annexed to royalty. 
Other lay patrons have ſeldom more than a mere preſen- 
tation; the collatian properly belonging to the biſhops : yet 
there are ſome abbots who'have the full right of co//at:on. 
The canoniſts reckon two kinds of ca//ation; the one tree 
and voluntary, the other neceſſary, , The firſt depending 
on the mere will of the collator, who may chuſe whom 
he pleaſes to fill the vacancy. In the latter, the collator 
is not at his liberty : which is the caſe where a benefice 
has been reſigned, or changed, and that reſignation, or 
ermutation, allowed of by the ſuperior; for here the 
collator is obliged to grant the proviſion to the reſigna- 
tory, or compermutant. 
It is a maxim in the new canon law, collationes ſunt in 
frudlibus ;, © Theſe who have the fruits of a benefice, 
te have the cellation.“ But in that caſe the word colla- 
tion is uſed for preſentation. 

CoLLATION, in Common Law, is the compariſon, or pre- 
ſentation of a copy to its original, to ſee whether or no 
it be conformable : or the report, or act of the officer 
who made the compariton, 

A collated act is equivalent to an original, provided all 
the parties concerned were preſent at the cellation. 

ColLATION is allo uſed among the Romaniſts, for the meal 
or tepaſt made on a faſt-day, in lieu of a ſupper. 

Only fruits are allowed in a co//ation : F. Lobineau ob- 
ſerves, that anciently there was not allowed even bread 
in the co//ations in Lent : nor any thing beſides a few com- 
fits and dried herbs, and fruits: which cuſtom, he adds, 
obtained till the yeer 1513. 

Cardinal Humbert obſerves farther, that in the middle 
of the eleventh century, there were no cellatiens at all 
allowed in the Laiin church in the time of Lent: and 
that the cuſtom. of co/lations was horrowed from the 
Greeks ; who themſclves did not take it up till about the 
eleventh century. 

CoxrLarlOM, collatio, guuCarn, in Rhetoric, is uſed for 
COMPARISON. | 
But Scaliger diſtinguiſhes, alledging that in cellatien, 
one thing is compared to another that has preceded it : 
and that the contrary happens in compariſon. That to 
which any thing is compared is called protaſis; and that 
which is compared is called antapodoſis. 

CoLLAaT1ON is alſo popularly uſed for a tepaſt between 
dinner and ſupper. 0 
The word ce/lation, in this ſenſe, Du-Cange derives from 
collocutio, conference; and maintains, that originally co//a- 
tion was only a conſerence, or converlation on ſubjects 
of piety, held on faſt-days in monaſteries; but that, by 
degrees, the cuſtom was introduced of bringing in a few 
reireſhments : and that by the exceſſes to which thoſe 
ſober repaſts were at length cariied, the name of the abuſe 
was retained, but that of the thing loſt. 

CoLLATICN of ſeals, denotes one ſeal ſet on the fame la- 
bel, on the reverſe of the other. 

COLLATIONE Tac un poſt mortem alterius, in Law, a 
writ direQed to the jultices of the common-pleas, com- 
manding them to iſſue their writ to the biſhop, for the 
admiſhon ob a clerk, in the place of another pteſented 
by the king, who died during the ſuit between the king 
and the biſhop's clerk : for judgment once paſſed for the 
king's clerk, and he dying before admittance, the king 
may beſtow his preſentation on another, ; 

CoLLATI1ONE Heremitagit, in Law, a writ whereby the king 
conferred the keeping of an hermitage upon a clerk. 

CoLLATIONIs forma. Sce CONTRA. 

COLLATIVE Aduvauw/ons. Sec ADVOWSON. 

COLLEAGUE, a companion, partner, or ASSOCIATE in 
the ſame oilice, or magiſtrature. Hee ADJUNCT, 

The word is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman 
conſuls and emperors. 

COLLECT, Cor LECT10N, a voluntary gathering of money 

for ſome pious or charitable purpoſe. 

Some lay, the name c9//ec7 or collection: was uſed, becauſe 

thoſe gatherings were anciently made on the days of 

colleas, and in colleds, i. e. in aſſemblies of Chriſtians ; 
but it was more probably, quia colligebatur pecunia. 

CoLLeecr is ſometimes allo uſed for a tax, or impoſition, 

raiſed by a prince for any pious deſign. — Thus, hiſtorics 

ſay, that in 1166, the king of England, coming into 

Normandy, appointed a co//e for the relief of the Holy 

Land, at the deſire, and after the example of the king of 

France, 

Col Lor, in the liturgy of the church of England, and 

the maſs of the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer accommoda- 

ted to any particular day, occaſion, or the like. 


In the general, all the prayers in each office are called 
collefs; either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the name of 
the whole aſſembly, whoſe ſentiments and deſires he 
ſums up by the word oremus, let us pray, as is obſerved by 
pope Innocent III. or becauſe thoſe prayers are offered 
when the people are aſſembled together; which is the 
opinion of Pamelius on Tertullian. 


' congregation itſelf is by ſome ancient authors called 

collett, 

The popes Gelaſius and Gregory are ſaid to have been 
the firſt who eſtabliſhed co//e#s. Deſpenſe, a doctor of 
the faculty of Paris, has an expreſs treatiſe on collet?5, 
their origin, antiquity, authors, &c. 

COLLECTION, co/leio, in Logic, a term uſed by ſome 
for what is commonly called sYLLOG1$M, and RATIOCI- 
NATION, 

COLLECTIVE Idea, in Logic, is a COMPLEX idea, which 
unites many ideas of the ſame kind under one name, or 
under one view: as army, dictionary, flock, &c. See 

\ ComPouNEDD idea. 

COLLECTIVE, in Grammar, a term applied to the word 
that expreſſes a multitude ; though itſelf be ſingular. 

Thus, troop, company, and army, are nouns, colleclive. 

COLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſioners 
of any duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, or the like, to 

raife or gather any tax, &c. 

COLLECTORS, in Botany, ſuch ſtudents as have attempted 
the knowledge of plants, without reducing it to any cer- 

tain ſcience, being barely employed about obſerving 

- getting together che various ſpecies. Linnzi Fund. 

ot. p. 1. 

COLLEGATORT, in the Civil Law, a perſon to whom 

is left a legacy in common with one or more other perſons. 

If a thing be bequeathed in ſelide, the portion of a de- 

ceaſed collegatory accrues to the relt. 

COLLEGE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties : 
or even of ſeveral perſons in one ſociety. 

College, callegium, among the Romans, was uſed for an 
aſſemblage ot ſeveral perſons employed in the ſame func- 
tions, and as it were bound together to act, or ſerve in 
concert. It ſerved indifferently for thoſe employed in 
the offices of religion, of government, the liberal arts, 
and even mechanical arts, or trades ; fo that the word 
properly ſigniſied what we call a corporation, or company. 
ln the Roman empire, there were not only the college of 
augurs, and the college of capitolini; i. e. of thoſe who bad 
the ſuperintendance of the capitoline games; but alſo 
colleges of artificers, collegia artiſicum; college of carpenters, 
fabricorum, or fabrorum tignariorum; of potters, figulo- 
rum; of founders, &rariorum ; the callege of lockſmiths, 
fabrorum ſerrariorum ; of engineers of the army, tigna- 
riorum; of butchers, /aniorum; of dendrophori, dendropbo- 
rorum; of centonaries, centonariorumz.of makers of mili- 
tary caſques, ſagariorum ; of tent-makers, taber naculari- 
orum; of bakers, p;i/7orum ; of muſicians, tibicinum, &c. 

Plutarch obferves, that it was Numa who firſt divided 
the people into co//eges : which he did to the end, that 
each conſulting the intereſt of their callege, whereby 
they were divided from the citizens of the other colleges, 
they might not enter into any general conſpiracy againſt 
the public repoſe. | 

Colleges were diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties not form- 
ed into col/eges by public authority, in this, that thoſe 
who compoled a college, were qualified to treat of the 
common intereſt of their college, which was, as it were, 
a member of the ſtate, and had a common purſe, an a- 
gent to negoclate their affairs; ſent deputies to the ma- 
giltrates when they wanted to treat with them; might 
make ſtatutes and by-laws for the adminiſtration of theic 
college, &C. ; 

There are various colleges on foot among the moderns, 
built on the model of thoſe of the ancients; as the thre- 
eolleges of. the empire, viz. the college of elefors, callege of 
princes, and college of cities, &c. 

COLLEGE of Elettcrs, is the body of electors, or their de- 
puties, allembied in the diet at Ratiſbon. See ELEc- 
TOR. 


Anciently, the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this 


college; at preſent he has. 


COLLEGE of Princes, is the body of princes, or their depu- 
ties, at the diet of Ratiſbon. | 

COLLEGE of Cities, is in like manner, the body of deputies 
which the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the diet. 

COLLEGE of Cardinets, or the ſacred COLLEGE, is a body 
compoled of the three orders of cardinals, viz. cardinal- 
biſhops, cardinal-prieſts, and cardinal-deacons. 
Each order has its dean or chief. The. dean of the 
cardinal-biſhops, is always the biſhop of Oftia. See Car. 
DIN AI. 3 

COLLEGE is allo uſed for a public place, endowed with cer. 
tain revenues, where the ſeveral parts of learning, both 
divine and human, are taught, in ſchools, halls, or 
claſſes, appointed for that purpoſe, 
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An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe college conſtitutes an, Of this collegiate ſociety, are three officers Nyled Hue. 2x 
' univerſity. arms, reges armorum Auglicorum, fee Ki at ary... 12 
The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of twenty colleges, and HeRaALDs, and four PuxsuIivAN TS. _ 
five halls ; that of Cambridge of twelve colleges, and four | COLLEGE of Heralds in Scotland, conſiſts of Lyon Eing 9 
halls; and that of Paris of fifty-four co//eges, ſuch as they | arms, fix heralds, and ſix purſuivants, and a nicer of 
are: in reality there are but eleven where there is 7u//| meſſengers. 
exerciſe, as it is called; for the reſt, the author of a late | COLLEGE of Phy/icians, a corporation of phyſicians in Lo. 
deſcription of Paris ſays it is needleſs to recite their | don; who, by ſeveral charters and acts of parlianient of 
names, ſince there is no teaching in them. Henry VIII. and his ſucceſſors, have certain 


I1Vileo 
Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy were cele- whereby no man, though a graduate in phyſic, of 225 
brated colleges; the latter of which has given its name to univerſity, may, without licence under the faid 


. . . ” 6 0 collog - 
our univerlities, which in Latin are called academiæ. With | fal, praftiſe phyſic in, or within ſeven miles of of 


them, the houſe or apartment of each philoſopher, or | don; with power to adminiſter oaths, fne and impriſon 
rhetor, might be eſteemed a kind of college of itfelf, offenders in that and ſeveral other particulars : to (earch 
The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuch co/leges: the apothecaries ſhops, &c. in and about London, to ſee 
they had, however, ſeveral, founded by their empe- if their drugs &c. be wholeſome, and their compoſitions 
rors; eſpecially in Gaul: the chief whereof were thoſe | according to the form preſcribed by the ſaid college in their 
of Marſeilles, Lyons, Beſangon, and Bourdeaux. diſpenſatory. 
The Jews, and Egyptians too, have bad their co//eges;| By the ſaid charter they are alſo freed from all trouble. 
the chief of the firſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, ſome offices : as to ſerve on juries, be conſtable, 
Nardea, Pompodita, Sura, and Babylon: the laſt is ſaid watch, provide arms, &c. 
to have been inſtituted by Ezekiel, and to have ſubſiſted The ſociety had anciently a college in Knight-rider-ſtreet 
in the time of Mahomet. the gift of Dr. Linacre, phyſician to king Henry VIn. 
Colleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of Since that they have had a houſe built for them by the fa. 
thoſe conſecrated to the offices of religion : the Magi in mous Dr. Harvey, in 1652, at the end of Amen-corner 
Perſia, the Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, and the Druids | which he endowed with his whole inheritance in his . 
in Gaul and Britain, had the care of educating youth in] time ; but this being burnt in the great fire in 1666, 
the ſciences. a new one was erected at the expence of the fellows, in 
After Chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, there were almoſt | Warwick-Jane ; with a noble library, given partly by the 
as many colleges as monaſteries z Charlemagne, in his Ca- | marquis of Dorcheſter, and partly by Sir Theodore 
pitulars, injoining.the monks to inſtruct youth in muſic, | Mayerne. 
grammar, and arithmetic: but this calling the monks | Of this college there are at preſent, a preſident, four cen 
from their ſolitude, and taking up too much of their | ſors, eight eleQtors, a regiſter, and a trezſurer, choſen 
time, the care of the co//eges was at length put into the | annually in October: the cenfors have by charter, pow. 
hands of thoſe who had nothing elſe to do. er to ſurvey, «govern, and arreſt all phyſicians, or 
In the canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons make a college, others practiſing phyſic, in, or within ſeven miles of 
tres colleg ium faciunt. The colleges in London, are, London; and to fine, amerce, and impriſon them at 
CoLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called Dofors Commons; | diſcretion. 
a college founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for | Ihe number of fellows was ancient!y thirty, till king 
the profeſſors of the civil law reſiding in this city ; where | Charles II. increaſed their number to forty ; and king 
uſually, likewiſe, reſides the judge of the arches court | James II. giving them a new charter, allowed the num 
of Canterbury, judge of the Admiralty, of the preroga- | ber of fellows to be enlarged, ſo as not to excced {cur- 
tive court, &c. with other civilians; who all live, as to] ſcore; reſerving to himſelf and fucceſlors the power of 
diet and lodging, in a collegiate manner, commoning to- 8 and diſplacing any of them for the future. 
gether : whence the appellation of Doctors Commons. he college is not very rigorous in allerting their privi- 
Their houſe being conſumed in the great bre, they all re-| leges : there being a great number of phylicians, ſome 
ſided at Exeter-houſe in the Strand, till 1672; when] of very good abilities, who praQtiſe in London, Kc. 
their former houſe was rebuilt, at their own expence, in | without their licence, and are connived at by the cs 
a very ſplendid manner. To this college belong thirty- yet, by law, if any perſon, not expreſly allowed to Piac- 
four proctors: who make themſelves parties for their tie, take upon him the cure of any diſcaſe, and the patient 
clients, manage their cauſes, &c. die under his hand, it ie deemed felony in the praQliſer. 
COLLEGE, Gre/ham, or COLLEGE of Philoſophy, a college In 1696, the calege made a ſubſcription, to the number 
founded by fir Thomas Greſham, and endowed with the | of forty-two of their members, to ſet on foct a Alpen- 
revenue of the Royal Exchange: one moiety of this en- ſatory for the relieſ of the ſick poor: fnce that, they have 
dowment the founder bequeathed to the mayor and al- erected two other diſpenſatories, 
dermen of London, and their ſucceſſors, in truſt, that ColLEGE, Raya), of Phyſicians. in Scotland, is a corpora- 
they ſhould find four able perſons to read, within the | tion of phyſicians at Evinburgh, eftablithed by patent of 
college, divinity, geometry, aſtronomy, and muſic; Who Charles II. This cee conſiſts of a preſident, two cen- 
are choſen by a committee of the common-council, con- ſors, a ſecretary, and the ordinary ſociety of felluws. 
ſiſting of the lord-mayor and three aldermen and cight | They have {imilar rights and privileges with thoſe of the 
commoners, and allowed each, beſides lodging, fifty pounds | Engliſh co//cge. - | 
per annum. The other moiety he left to the company of |Co1.LEGE, Sion, or the college of the London clergy ; which 
mercers, to find three more able perſons, choſen by a has been a religious houie time out of mind, ſometimes 
committee of that company, conſiſting of the maſter and under the denomination of a priory, ſometimes under 
three wardens, during their office, and eight of the cour: that of a ſpital, or bofpital : at its dillolutioh under 31 
of aſſiſtants, to read law, phyſic, and rhetoric, on the Hen. VIII. it was called Ellyn's Spital, from the nan. e 
ſame terms; with this limitation, that the ſeveral lec- of its founder, a mercer, in 1329. 
tures ſhould be read in term-time every day in the weck, At preſent it is a compoſition of both, viz. a cellege ſor 


keep 


except Sundays : in the morning in Latin, in the after- the clergy of London, who were incorporated 1n 1032, 
noon the ſame in Engliſh : but that in muſic to be read in purſuance of the will of Dr. White, under the name 
only in Engliſh. | of the Pr ident and Fellows of $1o0N-COLLEGH 3 aud an 


By 8 Geo. III. cap. 32. the building appropriated to this hoſpital for ten poor men, and as many women. 
college was taken down, and the exciſe- oſſice erected in | I he oflicers of the corporation are the preſidents, two 
its room. Each of the proſeſlors is allowed fifty pounds deans, and four afſliſtants; who are annually cheten from 
per annum, in lieu of the apartments, &c. relinquiſhed among the rectors and vicars of London; and are ſub- 
by them in the college, and is permitted to marry, not- ject to the viſitation of the biſhop. They have a good 
withſtanding the reſtriction of fir Thomas Greſham's library, built and ſtocked by Mr. Simpſon, and furnithd 
will. The lectures are now read in a room over the | by ſeveral other benefactors, chielly for the clergy of the 
Royal Exchange; and the city and mercer's company are | city, without excluding other ſtudents on certain terms; 
required to provide a proper place for this purpole. and a hall, with chambers for ſtudents, generally 0c- 
In this college formerly met the Royal Society, that noble | cupicd by the miniſters of the neighbouring pariſhes. 
academy, inſtituted by king Charles II. and celebrated |CoLLEGE de Propaganda Hide, was tounded at Rome in 
throughout the world, for their improvements in natural | 1622, by Gregory XV. and enriched with ample reve- 
knowledge. See their hiltory and policy, under RoraL | nues. It conlilts of thicicen cardinals, two prielis, one 
Society. monk, and a ſecretary; and was deligned {or the pre— 
CoLLtGE of Heralds, or COLLEG® of Arms, a corporation pagation and maintenance of the Romiſh religion in all 
founded by charter of king Richard III. who granted | parts of the wyild. The funds of this ce have been 
them ſeveral privileges; as to be free from ſublidies, tolls, | very conſiderably augmented by Urban VIII. and many 
_ offices, &c. See HERALD. - private donations. Miſhonarics are tupplied by this in- 
They had a ſecond charter from king Edward VI. and | ititution, together with a variety of books ſuited to th-ic 
a houſe built near Doctors Commons, by the earl of | ſeveral appointments, Seminaries for their inſtruckion 
Derby, in the reign of Henry VII. was given them are ſupported by it, and a number of charitahle citin- 
by the duke of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary ; | liſhments connected with it, and conducive to the man 
which houſe is now rebuilt, i object of its inſtitution. 


Another 
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Another college of the ſame denomination was eſtabliſhed 
by Urban VIII. in 1627, in conſequence of the libera- 
lity of John Baptiſt Viles, a Spanith nobleman. This 
is ſet apart-for the inſtruftion of thoſe who are defigned 
for the foreign miſſions. It was at firſt committed to the 
care of three canons of the patriarchal churches; but 
ever ſince the year 1641 it is under the ſame government 
with the former inſtitution. 

CoLLEGE of juſtice, in Scotland. See Sess10N, 

COLLEGES of common law. See INNs of Court, and CHAxN- 


CERY. 
CoLLEGEs for diſabled ſoldiers, ſeamen, c. Sec Hospi- 
TALS. . 
CoLLEGIAL. Sce COLLEGIATE. 
COLLEGIANS, CoLLEGiAni, COLLEGIANTS, a reli- 
jous ſet formed among the Arminians and Anabaptilts 
in Holland, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
| tury ; ſo called, becauſe of their colleges, or meetings, 


- twice every week; where every one, temales excepted, | 


has the ſame liberty of expoundiug the Scripture, pray- 
ing, &e. 


They are ſaid to be all either Arians, or Socinians: they 


never communicate in the college, but meet twice a year 
from all parts of Holland at Rhinibergh, whence they 
are alſo called Rhin/berghers, a village two miles from 
Leyden, where they communicate together; admitting 
every one that preſents himſelf, profeſſing his faith in 
the divinity of the holy Scriptures, and reiolution to live 
ſuitably to their precepts and doctrines, without regard 
to his lect or opinion. They have no particular minit- 
ters, but cach officiates as he is diſpoſed. They never 
baptize without dipping. 

COLLEGIATE, or CoLLEGIAL churches, are thoſe which 
have no biſhop's ſee, yet have the ancient rentinue of the 
biſhops, the canons and prebendacies. ; 

Such are, among us, Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, 
Kc. governed by DEANS and CHAPTERS, _ 

Of theſe collegiate churches, there are two kinds; ſome 
of royal foundation, others of eccleſiſtical foundation: 
each of them in matters of divine ſervice, are regulated 
in the ſame manner as the cathedrals. 

There are even ſome co/legiate churches which have the 
epiſcopal rights. Some ot theſe churches were anciently 
abbeys; which, in time, were ſec ulatiſed. 

The church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was anciently 
a cathedral; but the revenues of the monaſtery being, 
by act of parliament, 1 Eliz. veſted in the dean and 
3 it commenced a collegiate church. In ſeveral 
cauſes, the ſtyling it cathedral, inſtead of collegiate church 
of Weſtminſter, has occaGoned error in the pleadings. 

CoLLEGIATE auditers. See AUDLTOR. 

COLLEGIATE churches, vergers of. See VERGER. 

COLLET, in the Glaſs Trade, that part of a glaſs veſſel 
which, in the manufaCture, ſticks to the hollow iron by 


which the metal is firſt taken out of the melting pot. 


This is broken off before the veſlel is faſhioned, and is 
never ſeen in the leaſt mark, when finiſhed. _ 
Theſe they throw together, and afterwards grind down, 
and put into the green glaſs metal, for the pureſt green 
glaſs, but never into any other, though they be the 
product of the fineſt virgin metal. ; 

CoLLeT, among Fewellers, the (mall horizontal plane, or 
face, at the bottom of the brilliant. 

COLLETICS, CoLLeTtica, in Medicine, ſuch remedies 
as join and glue together the ſeparated parts, or hps of 
a wound, or ulcer; and thus re-eſtabliſh them in their 
natural union. See AGGLUTINANT. | 
The word comes from xoxcuTmes, ſomething that has the 
virtue of gluing together ; of x, gluten. 
Colletics are more de ſiecative than SARCOTICS z but leſs fo 
than EyVLOTiCs. Among colletics are ranked litharge, 
aloes, myrrh, &c. 

COLLICLA, in Anatomy, is uſed by ſome, as Steno, for 
the CARUNCULX lachrymales. 

COLLIERS, are veſlels employed to carry coals from one 

port to another; and ſerving as an exellent nurlery for 
ſcamen. 

COLLIERY, ſee Coar. | 
The molt remarkable co/liery, or coal- work, that we have 
ever had in this iſland, was that wrought at Burrow- 
ſtoneneſs, under the ſea. The veins of coal were found 
to continue under the bed of the ſea in this place, and 
the colliers had the 'courage to work the vein near half 
way over; there being a mote half a mile from the 
ſhore, where there was an entry that went down into the 
coal pit, under the ſea. This was made into a kind of 
round key, or mote, as they call it, built ſo as to keep 
out the ſea, which flowed there twelve feet. Here the 
coals were laid, and a ſhip of that draught of water, 
could lay her fide to the mote, and take in the coal. 
This famous co/liery belonged to the earl of Kinkardin's 


family. The freſh water which ſprung from che bottom | 
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and fides of the coal pit, was always drawn out 

the ſhore by an engine moved by water, that drew it out 

forty fathom. This coal pit continued to be wrought 
many years to the great profit of the owners, and the 

wonder of all that ſaw it; but, at laſty, an unexpected 
high tide drowned the whole at once, and the labourers 

d not time to eſcape, but periſhed in it. Phil. Tranſ. 


_N* 93: 

COLLIGENDUM bona defuncti, letters ad. See Aput- 
NISTRATION. 

COLLIMATION, line of, in a teleſcope, is a line paſſing 
through the interſection of thoſe wires, which are fixed 
in the focus of the object-glaſs and the centre of the 
ſame glaſs. It is alſo called the line of /ighr. 

COLLINSONIA, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mo- 
negynia claſs. The characters ure theſe : the flower is 
funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, which is unequal, cut into 
hve parts at the top, the upper part being ſhort and ob- 
tuſe, and two of them reflexed ; the lower lip or beard 
being longer, and ending in many points. It hath two 
long briſtly ſtamina, which are erect; and a quadrifid 
obtuſe germen, with a large gland, ſupporting a briſtly 
ſtyle, which afterward becomes a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, 
fituated in the bottom of the empalement. We have 


but one ſpecies of this plant, which was brought from 
Maryland. : 


COLLINS's Quadrant. See QUADRANT. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM denotes a very tranſparent fluid 
obſervable in an egg two or three days after incubation, 
containing the firit rudiments of a chick. It is incloſed 
in its own proper membrane, diſtin& from the albumen. 
Harvey calls it oculus, | 

COLLIQUATION, from colligueo, to melt, in Phar:nacy, the 
action of melting together two, ot more ſolid ſubſtances ; 
or rendering them liquid by fuſion, or diſſolution; as wax, 
mucilages, &c. by heat; gums, &c. by moiſture. 

CoLLIQUAT1ON is alſo uſed to expreſs ſuch a temperament 
and diſpoſition of the animal fluids, as proceed from a 
too lax compages z whereby they flow off through the 
ſeveral glands, and particularly through thoſe of the ſkin, 
faſter than they ought z; which occaſions fluxes of many 
kinds, but moltly, profuſe, greaſy, clammy ſweats. 

If this colliquation continue, it generally terminates in an 
heQtic fever, and is uſually a concomitant of one. 

The curative intention in this caſe is the giving a better 
conliſtence to the juices by balſamics and agglutinants ; 
and the hardening of the ſolids by ſubaſtringents. Hence, 

COLLIQUATIVE fever, is a fever attended with a diar- 
rhœa, or profuſe ſweats, from too looſe a contexture of 
the fluids. 5 K 

COLLISEUM. See CoLis kun. 

COLLISION, the friction, or PER cUSStoN, of two bodies 
moving violently, with different directions, and daſhing 
againſt each other. 

COLLOQUIUM, in Law, (a colloguendo) a talking toge- 

ther, or afficming of a thing, laid in declarations for 
words in actions of ſlander, &c. 

COLLUCIANIST A, in Church Hiſtory, a deſignation 
given to the Ariane, from the martyr Lucian, a pieibyter 
of Antioch. 

COLLURIO, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the lanius, or BUTCHER bird, a very ſmall 
ſpecies of hawk, not larger than a thruſh, but a great 
deſtroyer of ſmall birds, | 

COLLUM, in Anatomy. See NERCk, and Cervix. 

CoL LI interſpinales. See INTERSPINALES. 

CoLL1 intertranſuer/ales. See INTERTRANSVERSALES. 

CoLLI tranſverſalis. See TRANSVERSAL1IS, 

COLLUSION, a ſecret underſtandiug between two parties, 
who plead, or proceed, fraudulently againſt each other, 
to the prejudice of a third. 

In the canon law, collufion, in matters of benefices, va- 
cates the benefice, and incapacitates the perſon from 
holding any beneſice at all. 

COLLUTHIANS, a religious ſe, who roſe about che be- 

— bon the fourth century; on occaſion of the indul- 
| gene: wn to Arius by Alexander patriarch of Alex- 
andria. 
Several people being ſcandalized at ſo much condeſcen- 
ſion; and, among the reſt, Colluthus, a prieſt of the 
ſame city; he hence took a pretence for holding ſeparate 
allemblies, and by degrees proceeded to the ordination 
of prieſts, as if he had been a biſhop ; pretending a ne- 
ceſſity for this authority, in order to oppoſe Arius. To 
his ſchiſm he added hereſy ; teaching, that God did not 
create the wicked; that he was not author of the evils 
that befall men, &c.—He was condemned by a council 
held at Alexandria by Oſius, in the year 330, 

COLLUTION, Collutio, in Medical Writers, is ſometimes 
uſed for the waſhing' of the mouth, particulacly when 
done to clean or faſten bad or looſe teeth ; or free the 


gums, & e. from ulcers. | 
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COLLYBUS, Kaos in Antiquity, the ſame with what 
is now called the rate of EXCHANGE, 

"COLLYRZE, or CoLLYRr1DEs, in Antiquity, a certain or- 
nament of hair, worn by women on their necks. It 
was made up in the form of the ſmall, roundiſh, cakes, 
called x9navpnr, collyr @. | 

COLLYRIDIANS, in Church Hiftery, a ſect, towards the 
cloſe of the fourth century, denominated from a little 
cake, called by the Greeks »oxwpitiar, collyridia, which 
they offered to the Virgin Mary. 


This ſeEt, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women, 


who, out of an extravagance of devotion to the Virgin, 
met on a certain day in the year, to celebrate a ſolemn 
fealt, and to tender divine honours to Mary as to a god- 
deſs ; eating the cake which they offered in her name, — 
St, Epiphanius, who relates the hiſtory of this ſuperſti- 
tious ceremony ridicules it. They ſprung up in oppo- 
Gtion.to the ANTID1CQ-MARIANITES. 

COLLYRIUM, in Medicine, an external remedy, appro- 
priated to diſeaſes of the eyes. 

The word comes from xoxaugioy; and that, according to 
Martinius, from x Tov pey 3 becauſe it glues up, and 
prevents defluxions. 

here ate two kinds of co/lyriums ; the one /iquid, the 
oiher dry. Liquid col.yriums, 6p, are compoſed of 
ophthalmic powders in water z as roſe- water, plantain- 
water, that of fennel, eyebright, &c. wherein they diſ- 
ſolve tutty, white vitriol, or tome other proper powder, 
The diy collyria, E Eαν?ʃπhil pia, are troches of thaſis, fugar- 
candy, iris, tutty prepared, &c. blown into the eye with 
a little pipe, 

Cor.1.yYrIUM is alſo a name given to unguents uſed for the 
{xme purpoſe z as unguent of tutty, aud ſeveral others. 
CorLyRiUM is allo a denomination given, though impro- 
perly, to ſome liquid medicines uſed againſt venereal 

ulcets. : 

CoLLyYR1UM Samium. See SAMIA terra. 

-COLMES IKE, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the La- 
Goos kind, more uſually called oToMo, and ſuppoſed 
not to difter from the lagopus, otherwiſe than by its 
changing its colour, in the ſummer months. 

COLOBIUM, Koe, from xoaue, I mutilate, among the 
Ancients, an upper garment, without tleeves, longer than 
the tunic. | 

COLOBOMA, in Medical Writers, is uſed for the preter- 
natural growing together of the lips, or cyelids, or for 
the adheſion of the ears to the head. 

COLOCOLO, in Ornithology, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, called 
alſo there caſſili, and by ſome authors, the water-raven, 
corvus fluviatilis. It is very much of the ſhape of a com- 
mon raven, but it is truly an amphibiovs bird, living more 
of its time under water than in the air; it is black in 
colour; its neck is remarkably long; and it feeds on 
fſh, which it hunts under water, as they do one an- 
other; it feeds likewiſe on frogs, ſerpents, and ſhell-fith, 
It is common to ſee it under water in clear rivers, where 
it ſcems perſely at eaſe, and runs about with great 
{wiſtneſs ; at times it comes up to the ſurtace, and dries 
its wings in the air aud ſunſhine. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 285. 
p. 1896. 

COLOCYNTHIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plant; 

olf the gourd kind, of which there are many ſpecies, the 
COLOQUINTIDA of the [hops being the pulp of one cf 
them. In the Linnæan diſtribution, it is a ſpecies of the 
CUCUMBER, or cucumis. The charaQters which diſtin- 
yvill this genus from the others of the ſame claſs, are, 
that the leaves arc very deeply divided, and the fruit is 
not catable, but of an intolerable bitterneſs. 

COLOGNE Earth, a ſubſtance uſed in painting, as a wa- 

ter colour, much approaching to amber in its ſtructure, 
and of a deep brown. It has generally been eſteemed a 
genuine earih, but has been diſcovered to contain a great 
deal of vegetable matter, aud, indeed, it is a very ſingu- 
lar ſobſtance. 
It never conſtitutes an entire ſtratum in the earth, but is 
lodged among other itrata in large flat detached maſſes. 
It is moderately dry, while in the earth, and of a a ſoſt 
crumbly texture. When dried, it is of a deep, dulky 
brown, of a very cloſe, compact, and fine ſtruckure, 
and very remarkably light; it is of a ſmooth, even ſut— 
face, dry, but not baith to the touch, crumbles eaſily to 
picces between the fingers, and ſlightly ſtains the hands; 
it adheres firmly to the tongue, and is of a very avſtere 
and aſtringent taſte, but not at all reſembling the aſtrin— 
gency of the boles, or any thing elſe of the mineral kiny- 
dom, but plainly reſembling the taſte of oak bark. It 
makes no effervelcence with acids; if thrown into water, 
it {wims on the ſurface, till thoroughly wetted ; and it 
brought into contact with burning coals, it takes fire and 
burns of itſelf, till reduced to yellowith aſhes. 
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It is eaſy to diſcern from this account, that, though this 
is generally eſteemed an earth, and known to the world 
by no other name, it is no pute native foſlil, but contains 
more vegetable than mineral matter, and owes its ori- 
gin to the remains of wood which has been long buritd 

in the earth. It is dug in Germany and France: the 
quantities conſumed in painting, in London, are brought 
{rom Cologne, where it is found very plentifully z but 
our own kingdom is not without it, it being found near 
Birmingham, and on Mendip hills in Somerietſhire; but 
what has been yet found there is not ſo pure or hne, as 
that imported from Cologne. Hill's Hiſt. of Felils, 
p. 64. and Da Coſta's Hilt. of Foſſils, p. 121. 

CULON, in Auatemy, denotes the ſecond of the thick in- 
teſtines. 

Some derive the word from xu, to retard, in regard 
it is in the folds of this inteſtine that the excrements are 
ſtopped and formed. Others fetch it from x2:20y, on ac- 
count of 1ts capacity: others again from xo2z(coflai, to be 
tormented ; in regard of the grievous pain it frequently un- 
dergoes.—lt is from this part that the colic takes its name, 
Lhe colon is placed between the ilion and refum, and is 
wider than either of them: in length 1t is eight or nine 
hands, It begins where the en ends, viz. in the cavity 
ol the os ilium, on the right ſide ; whence, afcending by 
the kidney on the fame fide, it paſies under the concave 
ide of the liver, to which it is ſometimes tied, as like 
wife to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place: then it runs undder the bottom of the ſtomach to 
the ſpleen on the left Gde, to which it is alſo knit; from 
thence it turns down to the left kidney z and thence paſi- 
ing in form of an 8, it ends in the upper part of the os 
ſacrum in the refum. 
Ht the beginning of this gut, there is a valve formed by 
the production of the inmoſt coat of the inteſtines in this 
plage; which hinders the excrements, when once fallen 
into the clan, from returning again to the 7/5119, 
Ic has ſtrong ligaments, which running along its upper 
tice, from the %u to the recdum, ſtrengthen it againſt 
the weight of the excrements, and draw it together into 
cells; which, with the valon!s conmwventes, retard the 
paſſages of the excrements, that we may not be continu- 
ally obliged to be going to ſtool. ? 
The fleſhy fibres of its ſecond coat are greater and ſtronger 
than thoſe of the other inteſtines; becauſe a greater 
ſtrength is requſite to cauſe the excrements to aſcend. 
The chief delign of the colon ſurrounding the abcomen, 
and, with the re&um, touching all the parts contained in 
it, ſeems to be, that by immediate fomentation with cly(- 
ters, they might be eaſed of their maladics. 

Me/o-CoLon. See Mes0-Colox. 

CuLoN, in Grammar, a point, or charaAter, formed thus 
[:] ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the members 
of a period, Sce POINTING. See alſo PER10D, Cou- 
Ma, and SEMICOLON. 

Grammarians generally aflign the uſe of a colon to be to 
mark the middle of a period ; or to conclude a ſenſe leis 
perfect than the dot, or period: but a ſenſe leſs perfect 
than the period is an expreſlion extremely vague and in- 
determinate, 
Others ſay, a colon is to be uſed when the ſenſe is perfect, 
but the ſentence not concluded : but neither is this ſuſſi- 
ciently clear and exprels, Add to this, that in practice, 
our beſt writers confound the celen with the ſemicolon. 
F. Bufher attempts to lix the ule of the c but he does 
not much diſtinguiſh it from the ſemicolon: he preſcribes 
the ule of either, indifferently ; and calls them by a com- 
mon name, termediate pointings; as being mediums be- 
tween the comma, and tull-point, or period. Their uſe, 
according to this author, is to diſlinguiſn the ſupernu— 
merary members of a period. By fupernumerary mem- 
bers are meant ſuch as the precedent ones do not raiſe 
any expeclation of; i. e. ſuch parts as have indeed a 
dependence on what goes before, even though what goes 
betore has a complete ſenſe, independent hereon: v. gt. 
7 he Augujian age was fo eminent for good poets, that th 
have ſerved as models to all others: yet did it not yield any 
good tragic poets. Where the ſupernumerary. member, and 
the ute of the colon, are obvious. The moſt obvious and 
ſenſible uſe of the colon, he adds, is, when the ſupe: nume- 
rary member is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conjunction; as, 
notwithſtanding, however, but, except that, unleſs, inaſmucÞ 
as, yet, ſince, the rather as, provided that, &c. Some, in- 
deed, uſe the colon in the middle of long periods with- 
out any regard to ſupernumerary members: which cut- 
tom was probably introduced, to mark that the breath is 
here to be taken almoſt as much as in a common period, 
in the place where the ſupernumerary period commences: 
But this, at beſt, is arbitrary; and the intermediate point- 
ings may always be omitted in a period, if there be 10 
ſupcrnumerary member, i, e. if there be no ſubſequent 
| member 
} 
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member but what is expected from the precedent. As 
to the occaſions where the colon is to be uſed, rather than 
the ſemicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of it; 
except that the co/on ſhews the ſupernumerary member 
more detached, and ſets it at a greater diſtance from the 
reſt : and therefore makes a longer pauſe than the ſemi- 
colon. 

Accordingly it ſeems preferable to the ſemicolon before 
conjunctions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, &c. as, 
nevertheleſs, but, excepting that, however, otherwiſe, pro- 
wided that. Again, where the ſupernumerary phraſes not 
only ſuppole the precedent, but depend on them for their 
regimen, and are, as it were, new parts thereof ; there 
the ſemicolon ſeems picfer:ble to the colon: v. gr. You 
are regardleſs of the goodneſy of God, who firſt choſe you 
a God who 1s b zealous of your heart for your own hap- 
pineſs; a God who could be equally glorious in deſtroying 
you by his juſtice, as in ſaving you by his mercy. Or this: 
The diſcour fe canſiſled of two parts; in the firſt was ſhewn 
the neceſſity cf fighting , in the ſecond, the advantages that 
would redound jrom it. But this difference, it maſt be 
owned, has a dependence on ſomething that infuences 
all the points, aid ways the whole doctrine of punctu— 
ation; viz. the length, or thortnels of the members and 
periods : tor when the phraſes are long, we point higher 
than when ſhort. ; 

A late author, in an ingenious diſcourſe, De Ratione 
Interpungendi, marks the olhce of the colon, and its dif- 
ference from the te:nicolon, &c, more pfeciiely ; a colon, 
on his principles, ſerves to diſtinguith thoſe conjunct 
members of a fentence, which are capable of being di 
vided into other members; whereof one, at lealt, is 
conjunct. 

Thus in the ſentence, As we cannot diſcern the ſhadow 
moving alony the dial-plate, ſo the advances we, make in 
knowledge are only perceived by the diſtance gone over ;, the 
two members, being both ſimple, are only ſeparated by a 
comma: iu this, as we percetve the ſhadow to have moved, 
but did not perterve it moving, fo our advances in under- 
ſtanding, in that they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are only 
percervable by the diſtance; the ſentence being divided in- 
to two equal parts, and theſe conjonct ones, (ince they 
include others; we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, 
and the latter by commas : but in this, as we perceive the 
ſhadow to have moved along the dial, but did not perceive 
it moving; and it appears the graſs has grown, though no- 
body ever ſaw it grow ſo the advances we make in know- 
ledge, as they conſift of ſuch minute ſteps, are only perceiv- 
able by the diſlance. The advancement in knowledge is 
compated to the motion of a ſhadow, and the growth of 
graſs z which compariſon. divides the ſentence into two 
principal parts: but ſince what is ſaid of the movement 
of the ſhadow, and likewiſe of the growth of graſs, con- 
tains two ümple members, they are to be ſeparated by a 
ſemicolon ; conſequently a higher pointing is required to 
ſeparate them from the other part of a ſentence, which 
they are oppoled to; and this is a co/on. 

Biſhop Lowth oblerves, that a co/on diilinguiſhes a mem- 
ber of a ſentence, whether ſimple or compounded, which 
of itſelf would ,make a complete ſentence, and fo re- 


quires a greater paule than a ſemicolon, yet is followed 
by an additional part, making a more full and pertect 
ſ:nſe. He adds, that a co/on may be alſo uſed, when a 
ſemicolon has preceded, and a greater pauſe is ſtill ne- 
cellary, though the ſentence be incomplete; and that it 
is commonly uſed, when an example, or a ſpeech, is in- 
troduced, Introd. to Eng. Gram. Ed. 1772, p. 207- 

COLONEL, an officer in the army, who has the command 
in chief of a regiment, eicher of horſe, foot, dragoons 
or artillery. 

Skinner derives the word from colony ; being of opinion, 
the chiefs of colonies, called co/onzalcs, might give the 
name to chiefs of forces. 

In the French and Spaniſh armies, c/9nel is confined to 
the infantry and dragoons; the commanding officer of a 
regiment of hocle they uſually call me/re de camps 
Formerly, inſtead of co/one!, the French uled the word 
coronel; and this old ſpelling comes nearec to our com- 
mon way of pronouncing the word c:/onc!. 

Cor oxegL-Lieutcnant, is he who commands a regiment of 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perion of the 
tirſt eminence, is colonel. 8 
Theſe colonels lieutenants have always a colonel's commiſ- 
ſion, and are uſually general officers. EY 

CoLoxeL, Lieutenant, is the ſecond ollicer in the regiment : 
is at the head of the captains, and commands in the ab- 
ſence of the co/onel. 

Leiutenant- colonel of horſe, or dragoons, is the firlt captain 
of the regiment. See Car TAIN, | 

COLONNADE, a PER1STYLE of a circular figure; or a 


ſeries of columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated 
within- de. | 


1 


Such is that of the Little Patk at Verſailles, which con“ 


ſiſted of thirty-two Tonic columns; all of ſolid marbles 
and without incruſtation. | 


A Poly/ſlyle CoLonnapt is that whoſe number of columns is 


too great to be taken in by the eye ata ſingle view. Such 
is the colonnade of the palace of St. Peters at Rome; which 
conhills of two hundred and eighty-four columns of the 


Doric order, each about four feet and an half in diame- 
ter; all Tiburtine marble. 


COLONUS, a hutbandman, or villager, who was bound 


to pay yearly a certain tribute, or, at certain times of the 
year, to plow ſome part of the Jord's land; and from 


hence comes the word c/o:v1, who is called by the Dutch 
bor. 


COLONY, Coroxta, a company of people of all ſexes 


and conditions, tranſported into a remote province, in 
order to cultivate and inhabit it. 

Originally the word colony fignihed no more than a farm; 
1, e. the habitation of a peaſant, colanus, with the quan- 
tity of land ſufficient tor the ſupport of his family 
quantum colonus unus arare poterat. a 
We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of colonics : thoſe ſerving 
to eaſe or diſcharge the inhabitants of a country; where 
the people are become too numerous, {o that they can- 
not any longer conveniently ſubſiſt. 

Tae ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed by victorious princes and 
people, in the middle of vanquithed nations, to keep 
them in awe and obedience. 

The third may ve called co/onies of commerce; becauſe, in 
effect, it is trade chat is the ſole occaſion and object 
thereof, 

It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies, that ſome ages 
after the. deluge, the eaſt ficſt, and ſucceſſſyely all the 
other parts of the earth, became inhabited :%and without 
mentioning any thing of the Phoenician and Grecian co— 
lontes, ſo famous in ancient hiſtory, it is notorious that it 
was tor the eſtabliſhment of ſuch co/onies, that, during 
the decienfion of the empire, thoſe torrents of berba- 
rous nations, iſſuing, for the generality, out of the North, 
over-ran the Gauls, Italy, and the other ſouthern parts 
of Europe: and after ſeveral bloody battles, divided it 
with the ancient inhabitants. | 
As lor the tecond kind of co/ontes, the Romans uſed them 
more than any other people ; and that to tecure the con- 
quelts they had made from the Weſt to the Eaſt. Every 
one knows how many cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, 
and even in England, value themſelves on their having 
been of the number of Roman colontes. 

Laſtly, the colontes of commerce, are thole eſtabliſhed by the 
Englith, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other na- 
tions, within theſe two laſt centuries, and which they 
continue ſtill to eſtabliſh in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and America z either to keep up a regular commerce 
with the natives, or to cultivate the ground, by planting 
ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and other commodities. 
See CHARTER-(overnments. 

The principal of this kind of co/ontes are, or were, in the 
one and the other America, northern and ſouthern; pat- 
ticularly Peru, Mexico, Canada, Virginia, New Eng- 
land, Carolina, la Louiſiane, PAcadia, Hudſon's Bay, 


the Antilles iflands, Jamaica, Domingo, and the other 


iſlands. -In Africa, Madagaſcar, Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Verd, and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts ex- 
tended thence as far as to the Red Sea.—Laltly, in Aſia, 
the famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa, Diu, of the 
Portugueſe; and ſome other leſs conſiderable places of 
the Engliſh, French, and Danes. | 
There were two kinds of colonies among the Romans; 
thoſe ſent by the ſenate : and the military ones, conſiſt- 
ing of old foidiers, broken and diſabled by the fatigues 
of war, who were thus provided with lands, as the re- 
ward of their ſervices. 

The co/ontes (ent by the ſenate were either Roman, or La- 
tin: i. e. they were compoſed either of Roman citizens, 
or Latin, Lhe colonies of Roman citizens had the right 
of (utirages : but had no part in the offices or honours of 
the republic. The inhabitants of Latin clenies had no 
right of ſuſfrages without an expreſs petrmiſſion. 
According to Ulpian, (lib. i. D. de Cenl.) there were 
other co/ontes, which had little more than the name; only 
enjoying what they called ius Italicum, i. e, they were 
free from the tribute and taxes paid by the provinces.— 
Such were the co/onzes of Tyre, Berytus, Hchopolis, Pal- 
myra, &c. 

Mr. Vaillant has filled a volume in ſolio with medals 
{truck by the ſeveral co/onzes, in honour of the emperors 
who founded them. The ordinay ſymbol they engraved 
on their medals, was, either an eagle; as when the ve- 
teran legions were diltributed in the colonies : or a la- 
bourer holding a plough drawn. by a pair of oxen ; as 
when the c/ony couſiſted of ordinary inhabitants. On alt 
the medals ate ſeen the names of the decemviri, who 


held 


Co tox e | 
OLOPHONY, in Natural Hiſtory, and Chemiſtry, a reſi- 
. nous ſubſtance prepared of turpentine, by boiling it in 
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the conſuls had at Rome. 
Bees. See Hive. 


water. When cold, it becomes of a hard conſiſtence, 
and has the ſame properties as other reſins, and the ſame 
rinciples may be obtained from it by analyſis. : 
he chief uſe of this drug is in the cure of venereal ail- 
ings, ſeminal weakneſſes, the whites in women, &. 
The apothecarics make it into pills, which they roll in 
liquorice powder, or cover with gold-leaf, and call them 
turpentine pills. 
It is alſo uſed by muſicians, to rub the hairs of the bow ; 
the effect whereof is, that the gum cleaving to the hairs, 
and communicating to them a tenacious quality, pre- 
vents their fliding too eaſily over the ſtrings ; and pro- 
motes that trembling which forms the found. _ 
The common black co/ophony, or black reſin, is ſaid to be 
procured from the turpentine of the mountain pine. The 
oil being extrafted from this by diſtillation, what remains 
in the ſtill is the . d 
To be good it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous ; and 
when thrown ou the fire, render a ſmoke like that of 
frankincenſe. | ; 
Pliny ſays, co/9phony took its name from Colophon, a city 
of Ionia, whence it was firſt brought. It is now fre- 
quently called Spani/h wax, or Grecian refin, as It is 
brought from the one or the other of thoſe countries. It 
is found to warm, dry, ſoften, and agglutinate: and 
uſually enters the compoſition of plaſters and un- 
vents. 


2 
COLOQUINTIDA, or CoLocynTH1s, uſually called 


bitter apple; the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, 


brought from the Levant ; about the bignels of a large 


orange. | 
This word comes from xcxoxuvtis, a name which was 
given it, becauſe it xoMay j. moves the belly, 
Its colour is a ſort of golden brown: its inſide is full of 
kernels, which are to be taken out before the co/ocynth be 
uſed. The pulp is intolerably bitter. 
C:loquintida is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, but moſtly 
in othcinal compoſitions ; the violence of its operation 
rendering it unſafe to be given inwardly in extempora- 
neous preſcriptions, except with great caution, 
It enters, as an ingredient, in the conſectio hamec, and 
molt of the purging pills, called pilulæ cortice ; and 
in ſuch caſes as require briſk purging, is attended with 
great ſucceſs, But it requires proper management, as 
it is one of.the moſt vivlent purgative drugs known ; in- 
ſomuch that it excoriates the paſſages to that degree, as 
ſometimes to bring away blood, and induce a ſuperpur- 
ation. Sometimes it is taken in boiled water, or {mall 
— in obſtructions of the menſes ; which, in ſtrong 
conſtitutions, is often attended with ſucceſs. Some 
women have made uſe of it, in the ſame manner, 
in the beginning of pregnancy, to procure abortion 


which it often effects by the violence of its operation. 


The powder of co/oquintida, is ſometimes uſed externally, 
with aloes, &c. in unguents, emplaſters, &c. with re- 
markable ſucceſs againſt worms; and ſome for the ſame 
purpoſe, recommend decoctions of the pulp, given clyſ- 
rerwiſe. In the iliac paſſion, clyſters of co/oqurntida have 
been found of letvice, after moſt other medicines have 
failed. 

In the common analyſis by chemiſtry, there appears no 
principle predominant in this fruit, by which its violent 
effects may be accounted for. Diſtilled by the retort, it 
yields firſt a phlegm ; then a phlegm with an acid ſalt 
difſolved in in: after this, a phlegm leſs acid, and con- 
taining a quantity of an urinous alkaline ſalt, which 
ſtrongly aflcAts the ſmell, Theſe three liquors bring 
over with them a ſœtid oil, and the fixed falt drawn from 


the remainder in the retort, was of the nature of the | 


reſt of the ſalts of that kind. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 
Colocynth, infuſed in rain water, yields only an infipid 
phlegm by diſtillation, but tae remainder yields a very 
tine extract of a tolerably mild purgative virtue: a pound 
of the pulp of co/ocynth thus yields two ounces and a 
half of extract, and the remaining mals of the colocynth 
does not appear to contain any reſin. It is uſual to at- 
tribute the violence of all purgative medicines to their 
abounding in reſinous parts. To try whether this was 
the caſe in this ſimple, M Boulduc finiſhed his experi- 
ments on it by making an extracts from it by means of 
ſpiric of wine. Eight ounces of the clean pulp yielded 
only half an ounce of a teſinous extract, and the reſi- 
duum yielded two ounces of a coarſe extract, by means 
of water; but this was of a bad conſiſtence, and would 
ſcarce hang together. © 


Either of theſe extracts, given alone, proved troubleſome | 


medicines; and all chat appeared from this, and from 


be!d the ſame rank, and had the ſame authority there as | 


( 
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COLOPRASIANS, 
COLORISATION, or CoLor 4a T1on, in Pharmacy, a term 


COLOSSAL column. 
COLOSSUS, 


ſtood fixty-fix years. 


COL 


the whole, was, that in order to have the virtues of this 
fruit in a gentle, and ſafe manner, its ſaline and reſinous 
parts muſt be left together, and only ſeparated from its 
terreſtrial and mucilaginous ones, by means of a long fer. 
mentation with muſt or water, before its being evapo- 
rated into an extract: becauſe all its violent effects are 
owing to theſe terreſtrial and mucilaginous particles, 
Troches made of colocynth are called troches of alhandal 
they are prepared by cutting the co/oquintida very ſmall 
and reducing it to a fine powder in a mortar, rubbed 


with oil of ſweet almonds ; adding gum tragacanth, and 
maſlich afterwards. 


COLOR, in the Ancient Muſic. See Colours, 
CoLoR Iudicus. 


COLORATURA, in the talian Muſie, is uſed to denote 


See IxnDicvs color. 


all forts of variations, TRILLos, DIMINUTIoONS, &c, 
that can render a ſong agreeable. 


ee COLARBASIANS. 


applied to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies 
undergo in the various operations of nature, or art; as 
by fermentations, lotions, coctions, calcinations, &c., 


 COLORITES, in Ececlefiaftical Hiſtory, a congregation of 


Auguſtin monks inſtituted about 15 30, and ſo called from 
Colorito, a mountain near Morano, in Calabria, where a 
church was erected to the Virgin Mary. 

See CoLUMN. 

ſtatue of enormous or gigantic ſize. 

The moſt eminent of this kind was the Coloſſus of Rhodes 
one of the wonders of the world, a brazen ſtatue of 
Apollo, ſo high, that ſhips paſſed with full ſails betwixt 
its legs. It was the workmanſhip of Chares, a diſciple 
of Lyippus ; who ſpent twelve years in making it: it 
was at length overthrown by an earthquake, after havin 
Its height was a hundred and fve 
feet: there were few people who could fathom its 
thumb, &c. | 
Some critics obſerve, that the coloſſus of Rhodes gave its 
own name to the people among whom it ſtood ; and that 
many, at leaſt among the ancient poets, call the Rho- 
dians, Coloſſians : hence they advance an opinion, that the 
Coloſſians in Scripture, to whom St. Paul directs his 
Epiſtle, are, in reality, the inhabitants of Rhodes. Of 
this ſentiment are Suidas, Calepine, Munſter, &c. 
When the Saracens became poſleſſed of the iſland, A. D. 
672, the ſtatue was found proſtrate on the ground: they 
ſold it to a Jew, who loaded nine hundred camels with 
the braſs, which amounted to feven hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds weight. 

The baſis that ſupported it was of a triangular figure: its 
extremities were ſuſtained. by ſixty pillars of marble. 
There was a winding ſtair-caſe to go up to the top of it; 
from whence one might diſcover Syria, and the ſhips 
that went to Egypt, in a great looking-glaſs that was 
hung about the neck of the inch Among the antiqui- 
ties of Rome, there were ſeven famous coly//u/es two of 


Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one of Domi- 
tian, and one of the ſun. 


COLOSTRUM, or CoLosTRA, in Medicine, the firſt milk 


of any animal after bringing forth young, called in com- 
mon beaſtlings. f 

It is remarkable that this milk is generally cathartic, and 
purges off the meconium ; thus ſerving both as an ali- 
ment and medicine. : 

This name is likewiſe given to a diſeaſe which this thick 
coagulated milk ſometimes occaſions, 


An emulſion prepared with turpentine, diſſolved with 


the yolk of an egg, is ſometimes alſo called by that 


name. 


COLOUR, Coton, in Phi!;/ophy, a property inherent in 


light, whereby, according to the different ſizes or mag- 
nitudes of its parts, it excites different vibrations in the 
fibres of the optic nerve; which, propagated to the ſen- 
ſorium, affect the mind with different ſenſations. 

Or, colour may he defined a ſenſation of the ſoul, excited 
by the application of light to the retina of the che: and 
different, as that light differs in the degree of its refran- 
* and the magnitude of its component parts. 

n the former view, therefore, light is the ſubject of co- 
laur : in the latter it is the agent. See its properties un- 
der the article LIGA. 

Various are the opinions of ancient and modern authors, 
and of the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers with regard to 
the nature and origin of the phenomenon co/our the 
moſt popular opinion was long that of the Ariſtotelians ; 
who maintain ce/our to be a quality reſiding in the co- 
loured body : and to exiſt independently of light. 
The Carteſians come nearer the matter: they own, that 
as the coloured body is not immediately applied to the 
organ, to occaſion the ſenſation j and that as no body can 
affect the ſenſe but by immediate contact, the coloured 
body does not excite the ſenſation of itſelf, or 4 0 
ute 


COL 


bute any thing to it, otherwiſe than by moving ſome in- 
terpoſed medium, and by that the organ of ſight. 

They add, that, as we find that bodies do not affect the 
ſenſe in the dark, light only occaſions the ſenſe of co/our, 
by moving the organ ; and that coloured bodies are no 
farther concerned in this than as they reflect the light 
with a certain modification; the differences in their co- 
ours ariſing from a difference in the texture of their 
parts, whereby they are diſpoſed to reflect the light with 
this or that modihcation. 1 

B. Porta thought that light was colourleſs, but that it was 
capable of having colour ſuperinduced upon it from fo- 
reign cauſes, in certain circumſtances. Dr. Hook main- 
tained, that the primary colours are only two, viz. blue 
and red, and that all the reſt are compoſed of them; and 
that theſe two colours are occaſioned by impreſſions on 
the retina from pulſes of light, of different ſtrength. 
M. de la Hire reſolves the difference of colours into the 
degree in which the light agitates or afſeAs the optic 
nerve; and he obſerves, that whatever tends to weaken 
this impreſſion, makes a change in the co/ovr. See 
Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, & c. p. 43. 146, 147. 

But it is to. fir Iſaac Newton alone we are to refer for a 
ſolid and conſiſtent theory of co/ours ; built on fure expe- 
riments, and tolving all the phenomena thereof : his doc- 
trine is as follows, 

It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, 
are compoſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diſſimi— 
lar to each other: i. c. ſome of them, as it is Iughly 
probable, are larger, and others leſs. For a ray ot light, 
as F K. {Tab. Optics, fig. 5.) being received on a retract- 
ing ſu face, as AD, in a dark place, is not wholiy re- 
fracted to L; but it is ſplit, as it were, and diffuſed into 
ſeveral radioli, or little rays, ſome whereof are refracted 
to L, and others to the other intermediate points be- 
tween L and G; 1. e. thoſe particles of the light, which 
are the moſt minute, are ot all others the moſt ealily and 
moſt conſiderably diverted, by the action of the refract- 
ing ſurface, out of their rectilinear courle towards L; and 
with reſpect to the reſt, as each excceds another in mag- 
nitude, ſo is it with more diſſiculty, and lefs conſiderably, 
turned out ot its right line to the points between Land G. 
Now, cach ray of light, as it differs from another in its 
degree of refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in co/owr : 
this is warranted by numerous experiments. Lhole par- 
ticles, v. gr. which are molt refracted, are found to con- 
ſtitute a ray of a violet colour, i. e. in all probability, the 
molt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately 1mpelled, 
excite the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retina ; which are 
thence propagated by the ſolid abres of the optic nerves 
into the brain, there to excite the ſentation of violet ce— 
lour ; as being the moſt duſky and languid of all colours. 
Again, thoie paiticles which are the leaſt retracted, con- 
ſtitute a radiolus, or ray of red colour; i. e. the largeit 
particles of light excite the longelt vibrations in the re- 
tina; ſo as to excite the ſenſation of red colour, the 
brighteſt aad molt vivid of all others. 
The other particles being in like manner ſeparated, ac- 
cording to their reſpective magnitudes, into little rays, 
Excite the intermediate vibrations, and thus occation the 
ſenſations of the intermediate co/ours ; much in the ſame 
manner as the ſeveral vibrations of the air, according to 
their reſpective magnitudes, excite the feniations of dit- 
ferent {ounds. 

To this it may be added, that not only the more diſtind 


and notable co/ours of red, yellow, blue, &c. have thus 


their riſe from the differeut magnitude and refrangibility 
of the rays; but allo the intermediate degrees or thades 
of the ſame ca; as of yellow up to green, or red down 
to yellow, &c. : 

Farther, the colours of theſe little rays, not being any ad- 
ventitious modifications thereof, but conuate, primitive, 
and neceſſary properties; as conſiſting, in all probability, 
in the magnitudes of their parts, mult be perpetual ang 
immutable; i. e. they cannot be changed by any future 
refraction or reflexion, or any modification whatſoever. 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments ; all en- 
deavours having been uled, after ſeparating a coloured ray 
from thoſe of other kinds, to change it into ſome other 
colour, by repeated refractions, but to no ettect. Appa- 
rent tranſmytations of colours, indeed, may be effected; 
Viz. where there is an allemblage, or mixture of rays of 
different kinds, the component colours never appearing in 
their natural hue in ſuch mixtures, but always allayed 
and tempered with each other: whence reſults an inter- 
mediate kind of co/our, which, by retraction, may be le- 
parated into the component oues: and thele after ſepa— 
ration, being remixed, return to their former colours. 
Hence the tranſmutation of colours, by mixing thoſe of 
different kinds, are not real, but mere appearances, or 
deceptions of the ſight; for the rays, being again ſevered, 
exhibit the ſame —— as at irt. Thus blue and yel- 
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low powders, well mixed, appear to the naked eye green; 
yet, without having paſſed any alteration; for, when 
viewed through a microſcope; the blue and yellow par:i- 
cles ſtill appear diſtin, , 

Mr. Melvill apprehends, that differently coloured rays 
may be affected with different velocities at their emiſhon 
from the luminous body, and that the velocity is greater, 
if the luminous body is placed in a denſer medium, and 
proportional to its refractive power; and this hypotheſis 
he thinks preferable to that of fir Iſaac Newton, which 
makes them to conſiſt of particles of different ſizes and 
denſities. M. Muſchenbroeck alſo infers, from the leſs 
degree of refrangibility of red rays, that they move more 
ſlowly than the reſt, after their ſeparation trom thoſe of 
other c/ours, though in a ſlate of union with the reſt, 
they have the ſame velccity ; but he does not think that 
the colour depends upon the velocity, fince this changes 
with the medium through which the rays are tranſmitted. 
Their different reſranpibility will be the ſame on this hy- 
potheſis, and their difterent velocitics will be nearly as 
the ſigus of refraQtion out of air into glaſs, beginning 
from the extreme red, and ending with the extreme vio- 
let, viz. as 78COO, 77873, 77797» 77663, 77496, 77330, 
77220, 77000, the fine of incidence bring 120120: 
therefore, ſince the time which. the extreme violet rays 
takes to move thronyh any tpace, is to that which the red 
takes as 78 to 77, the laſt violet light reflected from a 
ſatellite, before its total immerſion into the ſhadow of 
Jupiter, in a quadrate aſpect with the lun, when his 
light takes about 41” in coming to the earih, ought to 
aflect the eye 32 teconds after the red light reflected at 
the ſ:me time, is gone; and at the immerſion, there 
would be a contrary ſucceſſion of colours; and the dif- 
ference of time between the arrival of the diffefent co- 
loured trays, being more than half a minute, would af- 
ford time ſulſicicnt to make the obſervation. The mar- 
quis de Courtivron, in a treatiſe publiſhed in 1752, ad- 
vanced the lame opinion with Mr, Melvill, and propoſed 
the fame trial of his hypotheſis, viz. by obſerving the 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites: but he ſtates the difference 
of velocity, by a theorem of M. Clairaut, in the propor- 
tion of 45 to 44. Mr. Short made the obſerve-ion re- 
commenced by Mr. Meleill, and could not perceive the 
leaſt alteration in the celeur of the light reflected by the 
ſateliice; and therceiore the hypotheſis (till wants that 
kind of conhrmation. By this hypotheſis, Mr. Meivill 
accounts for Newton's fits of rellexion and tranſmiſſion, 
as aribng ſrom the pulſes ot the medium through which 
the differently coloured rays pals; thele pulles muit over- 
take rays, moving with different velocities, at different 
times: and thus the intervals of the fits would be leaſt 
in the violet, and gradually increaſing in the priſmatic 
order, agreeably to obſervation. This hypotheſis, how- 
ever plauſible, is liable to many inſuperable objections. 
'The dithculty, which prevented Mr. Muſchenbroeck from 
aicribing the colour of rays to the velocity, viz. that the 
colour of homogeneous rays is not altered by paſſing 
through different mediums, though their velocity 1s 
thereby always increaſed or diminithed, is reſolved by 
Mr. Melvill, by ſuppoſing that every ray, as it muſt at 
laſt paſs through tlie humours of the eye, in order to vi- 
ſion, falls upon the retina with one given velocity, how- 
ever it may have been previoully refraQed ; ſince the ve- 
loctty of any ray, in any one medium, is to its velocity 
in any other medium, in a conſtant and invariable pro- 
portion. It has been objected, that if this hypotheſis 
were true, a [tar mult change its place, on account of the 
aberration th more for the deepeſt blue rays than the 
red ones, according to Mr. Melvill, and ;4th more, ac- 
cording to M. de Couftivron; and conſequently a ſtar 
placed in the pole of the ecliptic, whole mean ABERKAs 
TION is about 20”, ought to appear in the form of a 
ſpectrum, formed by a piiſm of 32 19” nearly in 
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length, by the foxmer hypotheſis, and of 42,” or 27 
Ihis is a quantity which would be ſuffi- 
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by the latter. 
ciently viſible in teleſcopes of pretty high magnifygng 
powers; but no ſuch appearance has yet been obſerved. 
Beſides, the experiments of Mr. Dollond clearly prove, 
that the difterent refravgibility of the rays of light re- 
ſuits from properties that are independent of their dif- 
{erent velocity; ſince the proportion of it varies accorde 
ing to the nature of the ſubſtance from which it falls; 
(fee ABERRATION) and the diſtances at which differ- 
ently coloured rays are attracted and repelled are differ- 
ent. M. Clairaut, in the courſe of his inquiry, concern- 
ing Mr. Vonaldſon's improvement in teleſcopes, has taken 
occaſion to examine this hypothelis, and found, that the 
refractions, which would reſult from it, were very differ- 
ent from thoſe which actually took place in nature. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xlviii. part i. art. 38. and part ii. art. 92. 
Hiſt, Acad. Sc. 1750. p. 194. and Piicltley's Hiſt. of 
Viſion, &c. p. 401, &. 
10 M 
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From the Newtonian theory above explained, there ariſe 
two kinds of colors, the one original and ample, pro- 
' duced by homogeneal light; or by rays that have the 
ſame degree of refrangibility, and the ſame magnitude 
of their parts: ſuch as red, yellow, green, blue, violet, 
purple, orange, and indigo; with all their intermediate 
teints and gradations. 
The other kind of colour is ſecondary, or heterogeneons ; 
compounded of the primary ones, or of a mixture of 
rays, differently refrangible, &c. 
There may alſo be ſecondary co/ours produced by compo- 
ſition, like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of ho- 
mogeneal light, as to the ſpecies or appearance of the 
colour ; but not as to the permanency, or immutability 
thereof. Thus, yellow and blue make green ; red and 
yellow orange; orange and yellowiſh green, yellow: 
and in the general, if any two colours be mixed, which, 
in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are not too 
far apart, from their mixture there reſults that colour, 
which in the ſaid ſeries is found in the mid-way between 
them; but thoſe Gtuated at too great a diſtance do not 

roduce the ſame effect. 
Indeed, the more any colour is compounded, the leſs per- 
fect and vivid it is; by too much compolition they may 
be diluted and weakened till they ceaſe. By compoſition 
there may likewiſe be produced colours not like any of 
thoſe of homogeneal light. 
The moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whitenels ; 
for to this, all the primary colours above mentioned are 
required 3 and theſe to be mixed in a certain degree. 
Hence it is that white is the ordinary cs/our of light; light 
being nothing elſe but a confuſed aſſemblage of rays of 
all colours. 
If the rays of different colours do thus begin to be ſeparated 
by one tefraction of one ſingle ſurface, that ſeparation is 
much promoted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to the eye, 
by a double reſtaction. This is obſerved in the two ſur- 
faces of any glaſs, provided thoſe ſurfaces be not parallel; 
but, of all others, it is moſt ſenſible in the two faces of 
a triangular priſm; the phenomena whereof, as they are 
the touchſtone of all theories of cleurs, and as they 
contain the foundation of that here delivered, we hall 
lay down as follows. 
1. The rays of the fun, tranſmitted through a triangular 
priſm, exhibit an image of various colours (the chief 
whereof are red, yellow, green, blue and violet) on the 
oppoſite wall. 

he reaſon is, that the differently coloured rays are ſe- 
parated by refraction : for the blue rays, v. gr. marked 
with the dotted lines ¶ Tab. Optics, fig: 6.) which begin to 
be ſeparated from the reſt by the firſt refraction in 4d, 
of the ſide ca of the priſm a bc (as alſo in the firſt ſur- 
face of the globe of water 4 bh c, fig. 7.) are ſtill farther 
ſeparated in the other ſide of the priſm c (as alſo in their 
egreſs out of the globe abc) by a ſecond refraCtion in ce, 
in the ſame direction as in the former: whereas, on the 
contrary, in the plain glaſs a þ c f, fig. 9. (as allo in the 
priſm g /o, fig. g. now placed in another ſituation) thoſe 
blue rays which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt in the 
firſt ſurface, in 4 d, by a ſecond refraction, the contrary 
way, paſs out parallel, i. e. remix with all the colours 
of the other rays. 
2. 'This image is not round, but oblong; its length, 
when the priſm forms an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being 
fave times its breadth. The reaſon is, that ſome of the 
rays are refracted more than others; and by that means, 
they exhibit ſeveral images of the ſun, extended length- 
wile, inſtead of one. 
3. Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned farther 
from the tectilinear courſe than thoſe which exhibit ted; 
thoſe which exhibit green, farther than thoſe which ex- 
hibit yellow; but of all others, thoſe which exhibit vio- 
let, the moſt : accordingly, if the priſm through which 
the light is tranſmitted be turned about its axis, ſo that 
the red, yellow, green, &c. rays be projected in order, 
through a narrow aperture into another priſm, placed at 
the diſtance of about twelve feet; the yellow, green, 
&c. rays, though falling through the ſame aperture, in 
the ſame manner, and on the ſame point of the ſecond 
* will not be refracted to the ſame place as the red, 

ut to a point at ſome diſtance from it; on that ſide to 
which the rotation is made. | 
This is what fir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum cru- 
cis: being that which led him out of the diflicultics into 
which the firſt phenomenon, &c. had thrown him ; and 
plainly ſhewed a different degree of refrangibility, and a 
different ca/our correſponding thereto in the rays of light; 
and that yellow rays, v. gr. are more refracted than red 
ones, green ones more than yellow ones, and blue and 
violet ones moſt of all, 
4. The colours of coloured rays, well ſeparated bythe priſm, 
are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing through 
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an illuminated medium, nor by their mutual decuſſation 
their bordering on a deep ſhadow, nor their being * 
flected from any natural body, or refracted through any 
one in a place howſoever obſcure. 

"The reaſon 15, that co/ours are not modifications ariſin 


| from refraction or reflexion, but immutable properties ; 


and ſuch as belong to the nature of the rays, 

5. An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, col- 
lected either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a 
concave mirror, or in any other manner, form what we 
call whitene/s; yet each of theſe, after decuſſation, be- 
coming ſeparated, again exhibits its proper co/our : for, 
as the ray was white before its parts were ſeparated by 
refraction ; ſo, the parts being remixed, it becomes white 
again ; and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
not deſtroy one another, but are only inter ſperſed. 
Hence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet colour, be- 
ing mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitiſh, i. e, 
they are of ſuch a colour as ariſes from white and black 
mixed together ; and if there were not ſome rays abſorbed 
and loſt, they would be plainly white. In like manner, 
if a paper cut into a circle, be ſtained with each of thoſe 
colours, leparately, and in a certain proportion z; then 
ſwiftly turned round its centre, ſo that the ſpecies of c- 
louis be mixed together in the eye, by the brilkneſs of the 
motion, the ſeveral colou:s will diſappear, and the whole 
paper appear of one continued co/our ; which will be a 
mean between white and black. 

6. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely in the inner 
ſurface of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be violet; 
thoſe tranſmitted, red. 

For the rays were coloured before any ſeparation ; and by 
how much they are the more retrangibie, by fo much 
they are the more eaſily reſlected; aud by that means are 
ſeparated. 

7. If two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, 
the other with a red one, be joined together, they will 
be opake; though each, apart, be traniparent. 

For, the one tranſmitting none but blue rays, and the 
other none but red ones, the two cogether will tranſmit 
none at all. 

8. All natural bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed 
through a priſm held to the eye, appear fimbriated, or 
bordered, on one fide with red and yellow, and on the 
other with blue and violet. For theſe fimbr:i@ are the ex- 
tremes of entire images, which the rays of any kind, as 
they are more or leſs refracted, would exhibit nearer, or 
at a greater diſtance from the real place of the object. 

9. If two priſms be fo placed, as that the red ot the one, 
and the purple of the other, meet together in a paper fit 
for the purpoſe, encompaſſed with darkneſs, the image 
will appear pale; and if viewed through a third priſm, 
held to the eye at a proper diſtance, it will appear double 
the one red, and the other purple. 

In like manne1, if two powders, the one perfectly red, 
the other blue, be mixed; any little body covered pretty 
deeply with this mixture, and viewed through a priſm 
held to the eye, will exhibit a double image, the one red, 
and the other blue : becauſe the red and purple of blue 
rays are ſeparated by their unequal refraction. 

10. If the rays, tranſmitted through a convex lens, be 
received in a paper before they meet in a focus, the con- 


fines or boundary of light or ſhadow will appear tinged 


with a red coeur: but if they be received beyond the lo- 
cus, With a blue one. 

Becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being ſomewhat 
more refracted, are the higher ; but, in the ſecond, after 
decullation in the focus, the blue ones. 

11. If the rays about to paſs through either ſide of the 
pupilla, be intercepted by the interpoſtion of any opake 
body near the eye; the extremes of bodies, placed as if 
viewed through a priſm, will appear tinged with cs 
though they are not very vivid. 

For, then, the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the 
pupil will be ſeparated by refraction into colours ; With- 
out being diluted with the admixture of the intercepted 
rays, which would be refracted in a different manner. — 
And hence it is, that a body viewed through a paper 


pierced with two holes, appears double, and alſo tinged 
with colours. 


CoLOURS of thin lamine, or plates. As rays of different co- 


laurs are ſepatated by the reftaction of priſms, and other 
thick bodies; ſo are they ſeparated, though in a different 
manner, in the thin lamellæ, or plates of any pellucid 
matter, v. gr. in the bubbles raiſed in water, thickened 
by ſoap, &c. For all lamellæ, under a determinate 
thickneſs tranſmits rays of all co/ours, without reflecting 
any at all: but as they increaſe in thickneſs, in arith- 
metical proportion, they begin to reflect, firſt blue rays, 
then, in order, green, yellow, and red, all pure: then, 
again, blue, green, yellow, red, more and more mixed 
and diluted ; till, at length, acriving at a certain . 
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they reflect rays of all colours perfectly intetmixed, viz. | 


white. | 
But, in whatſoever part a ſlender lamella reflects any one 
colour, v. gr. blue, or violet, in that part it always tranſ- 
mits the oppoſite colour, v. gr. red, or yellow. 

It is found by experiment, that the difference of colour 
of a plate does not depend on the medium that encom- 
paſſes it; but the degree of vividneſs does: ceteris pari- 
bus, the colour wall be more vivid, if the denſer medium 
be encompaſſed with the rarer. A plate, ceteris paribus, 
reflects more light as it is thinner; as far as a certain 
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liquors; v. gf. an infuſion of lignum nephriticum, will ap- 
— red, or yellow, if viewed by reſſected light ; and 

lue by tranſmitted light; and gold leaves yellow in the 
former circumſtances, but green or blue in the latter, 
To this may be added, that ſome of the powders uſed 
by painters have their colour changed by being very fineiy 
ground ; which mult be occaſioned by the comminution 
or breaking of their tmaller parts into others ſtill ſmaller ; 
juſt as a lamella has its colour altered, by altering its 
thickneſs. | 


In fine, thoſe odd phenomena, ariſing from the mixture- 


degree of thinneſs, beyond which it reflects no ligbt4-_of liquors of different cpi, can no way be better ac- | 


all. 

In plates whoſe thickneſs increaſe in the arithmetical 
proportion of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
if the firſt, or thinneſt, reflect any homogeneal ray, the 
ſecond will tranſmit it; the third again will reflect it: 
and thus is the ſame ray alternately reflected and tranſ- 
mitted z i. e. the plates correſponding to the odd num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. will reflect the ſame rays that 
thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. 
tranſmit. Hence, an homogeneous colour in a plate is 
ſaid to be of the fir/? order, if the plate reflects all the 
rays of that co/our. In a plate whoſe thinneſs is triple 
the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the ſecond order : in another, 
whoſe thinneſs is five times that of the firſt, it is ſaid to 
be of the third order, &c. 

A colour of the firſt order is the moſt vivid of any ; and 
ſucceſſively, the vividneſs of the co/our increaſes, as the 
quantity of the order increaſes: the more the thickneſs 
of the plate is increaſed, the more colours it reflects, and 
thoſe of more different orders. In ſome plates, the co- 
lour will vary as the poſition of the eye varies; in others 
it is permanent. See on this ſubject Prieſtley's Hiſt. of 
Viſion, p. 279, &c. p. 3t1, &c. p. 498. Sce RinGs of 
Colours, and REFLECTION, 


Co1,0uRs of natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different |, 


colours, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this 
or that colour alone; or of this or that colour more abun- 
dantly than any other: hence bodies appear of that co- 
lour which ariſes from the mixture of reflected rays. 
Sec Bopr. 
All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin tranſparent /a- 
melle ; which, if they be diſpoſed, with regard to each 
other, as that there happen no reflections or tefractions 
in their interſtices, thoſe bodies become pellucid, or 
tranſparent : but if their intervals be ſo large, and thoſe 
filled with ſuch matter; or ſo empty (with regard to the 
| denſity of the parts themſelves) as that there happen a 
number of reflexions and refractions within the body; 
the body in that caſe, becomes opake. 
The rays, which are not reflected from an opake body, 
penetrate into it; and there ſuffering innumerable re- 
flexions and refractions, at length unite themſelves to 
the particles of the body itſelf. : 
Hence, an opake body grows hot the ſooner, as it refles 
light leſs copiouſly : whence we ſee why a white body, 
which reflects almoſt all the rays that ſtrike upon it, is 
heated much niore ſlowly than a black one, which te- 
fles ſcarce any. 
To determine that conſtitution of the ſurface of bodies 
whereupon their co/our depends, it mult be obſerved, that 
the ſmalleſt corpulcles, or firſt particles whereof ſurfaces 
are made up, are molt thin and tranſparent, and ſepa- 
rated by a medium of a different denſity from the par- 
ticles themſelves. In the ſurface, then, of every co- 
loured body, are innumerable ſmaller thin plates, cor- 
reſponding to thoſe of bubbles: wherefore, what has 
been obſerved of thoſe, may be underſtood of theſe. 
Hence we gather, that the co/our of any body depends on 
the denſity and thickneſs of the parts of the body, be- 
tween the pores of the ſurface : that the colour is more 
vivid and homogeneous, as the parts are thinner: that, 
eeteris paribus, the ſaid parts are the thickeſt when the 
body is red; and the thinneſt when violet: that the parts 
of bodies are uſually much denſer than the medium con- 
tained in their interſtices; but that in the tails of pea- 
cocks, in ſome ſilks, and, generally, in all bodies whoſe 
colour varies according to the ſituation of the eye, it is 
leſs : and that the colour of a body is leſs vivid to the eye, 
as it has a denſer medium within its porcs. 
Now, of the ſeveral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the 
thinneſt lamellæ are black: thoſe conſiſting either of the 
thickeſt /ame//z, or of lamellæ very different from each 
other in thickneſs, and on that account fitted to reflect 
all colours, as the froth of water, &c. are white: thoſe, 
again, conſiſting of lame/lz, molt of which are of ſome 
intermediate thickneſs, as blue, green, yellow, or red; 
inaſmuch as they reflect the rays of that particular colour 
much more copiouſly than that of any other co/our z molt 
of which laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, by inter- 
cepting them, or elſe tranſmit, Heuce it is, that ſome 
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counted for, than from the vakious actions of the ſaline, 
&c. corpuſcles of one liquor, with the coloured corput- 
cles of another; if they unte, che maſs will either ſwell 
or thrink, and thereby its denlity will be altered : if they 
ferment, the ſize of the particles may be diminiſhed, and 
thereby coloured liquors may become tranſparent : if they 
coagulate, an opake liquor may be produced out of two 
trantpatent ones. 5 

Hence it is eaſy to ſee why a coloured liquid in a glaſs 
of a conical figure, placed between the eye and the light, 
appears of a different colour in different parts of the veſ- 
ſel ; there being more and more rays intercepted, as they 
paſs through a longer or a ſhorter ſection of the veſicl ; 
till, at the baſe, they are all intercepted, and none ſeen 
but thoſe reflected. | 

From the various colours of natural bodies, fir Iſaac New- 
ton obſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may 
be eſtimated : becaule the parts of bodies do properly ex- 
hibit the ſame colour with a /amella of equal thickneſs, 
provided the denſity of both be the lame. 

The Newtonian doctrine concerning the colours of bodies, 
as depending on the thickneſs of thoſe lamellæ, or tine 
plates, which form their ſurlaces, is more lately con— 
tirmed by means of electrical exploſions. Dr. Prieſtley 
found, that, if theſe are received on the ſurface of any 
metal, they will mark it with a ſpot, conſiſting of all the 
priſmatic colours diſpoſed in concentric circles, and form- 
ed by ſcales of the metal ſeparated by the ſorce of the ex- 
ploſion. Beſides other curious obſervations, he informs 
us, that when a pointed piece of metal is hxed oppoſite 
to a plain ſurface, the nearer it is placed to the ſurface, 
ſo much the ſooner the co/ours appear, the cloſer do the 
rings ſucceed one another, and the lefs ſpace they oc- 
cupy, and vice verſa; and that the more acutely the wire 
or needle, from which the electric matter iflues, or at 
which it enters, is pointed, ſo much greater is the num- 
ber of rings that appears: whilſt a blunt point produces 
larger, but fewer rings. He adds, that it is of ao im- 
portance, whether the electric matter iſſue from the 
pointed body on the plate, or from the plate on the 
pointed body, and that the points themſelves are co/oured 
in concentric rings to a conſiderable diſtance, but not 
very diſtinctly. Mr. Canton likewiſe produced all the 
priſmatic co/ours from all the metals, by extending fine 
wires of them over the ſurface of pieces of glaſs; and 
when the wires were exploded, he obſerved that the glaſs 
was tinged with all the co/ours. The experiment has been 
often repeated, and with peculiar advantage, by the-in- 
genious Mr, Henly. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iviii, att. 10. 
Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Elect. vol. ii. p. 260, 8vo. ed. 1775. 
See CIRCULAR Spots, and FAIR Circles, 

Colo uns, accidental. See ACCIDENTAL. 

Cul ou of the clouds, is thus accounted for by fir Iſaac 
Newton. Concluding from a ſeries of experiments, that 
the tranſparent parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral 
ſizes, reflect rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of an- 
other, he hence obſerves, that when vapours are firſt 
raiſed, they are divided into. parts too ſmall to cauſe any 
reflection at their ſurfaces, and therefore do not hinder 
the tranſparency of the air; but when they begin to co- 
aleſce, in order to compole drops of rain, and conſtitute 
globules of all intermediate ſizes, theſe globules are ca- 
pable of refleQting ſome colours, and tranſmitting otheis, 
and thus form clouds of various colours, accordiug to 
their ſizes. Mr. Melville controverts this doctrine, in its 
application to the red co/our of the morning and evening 
clouds. Why, he ſays, ſhould the particles of the 
clouds become at that particular time, and never at 
© any other, of ſuch a magnitude as to ſeparate theſe 
% coleurs? And why are they rarely, if ever, ſeen tinc- 
„ tured with blue and green, as well as red, orange, or 
« yellow ? Is it not more credible, that the ſeparation 
« of rays is made in paſling through the horizontal at- 
* moſphete, and that the clouds only reflect and tranſ- 
ce mit the ſun's light, as any half- tranſparent colourleſs 
« body would do? For ſince the atmoſphere reflects a 
<« greater quantity of blue and violet rays than of the 
te reſt, the ſun's light trauſmitted through it ought to 
„ incline towards yellow, orange, or red; eſpecially 
« when it paſſes through a long tract of air: and thus 

it 


Colours, local. 
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ec it is found that the ſun's horizontal light is tinctured 
© with'a deep orange, and even ted; and the colour be- 
« comes {till deeper after ſun-ſet.” And hence he con- 
cludes, that the clouds, according to their different alti- 
tudes, may aſſume all the variety of colours at ſun-rifing 
and ſetting, by barely reflecting the ſun's incident light 
as they receive it. Edinb. Eff. vol. ii. p. 75. Prieſt- 
ley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 446, &c. t 

For the diſlind properties, &c. of the ſeveral CoLouns, ſee 
BLAck, Wirt, BLus, &c. Secallo RAIN BOW, &c. 
Cor our, in Painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to 
the teints produced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and 
applicd. 

The principal caleurs uſed by painters, are red and white 
lead or cetuſs; yellow okers; ſeveral kinds of earth, as 


umber, &c. beſides orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gam- 


boge, lake, bice, verditer, indigo, vermilſion, verdegris, 


ivory black, biſtre, lamp black, ſmalt, ultramarine, and 


carmine; each of which, with the manner of preparing 
them, their uſes, &c. fee under their reſpective heads. 
Of theſe colours, ſome are uſed grouvd in oil, others 


| 


only in freſco, others in water, and others only for mi- 


niature, | 
Coiours, dark and light. Under theſe two claſſes the 
painters reduce all the colours they uſe; under light colours 
are comptehenied white, and all thoſe which approach 
neareſt it; and under dark colours, black, and all thoſe 
which are obſcure and earthy, as umber, biſtre, &c. 
CoiouRs, /fmple and mineral, is another diviſion among the 
painters : und, r /ample colours, they range all thoſe uſed by 
limners, iſluminers, &c. extracted from vegetables, and 
which will not bear tbe fre: as the yellow made of faf- 
fron, of French berries, &c. lacca, and other tinCtures 
extracted hom flowers. The teſt are mineral, drawn 
from metals, &c. aud are able to bear the fire: theſe 
alone are uſed in enamelling. 

CotouRs, changeable and permanent, is another diviſion of 
colours : by changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on 
the (ituation of objects with regard to the eye: as that 
of taffetas, of a pigeon's neck, &c. The laſt, however, 
being attentively viewed with a microſcope, each fibre of 
the feathers appears compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares, 


alternately red and green; ſo that they are really fixed | 


colours. 
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Kircher tells us, that the changeable colours obſerved in the 


necks of pigeons, peacocks, &c. ariſe from the feathers 
being tranſparent, and of a figure reſembling a priſm ; 
and conſequently the light's being differently refracted 
from them. On the contrary, the fixed and permanent 
colours are not exhibited by refraCtion, but reflexion. 

M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different grada- 
tions, or ſeries of co/ours, from white to black; the one 
white, yellow, red, and black; the other white, blue, 
violet, and black. 

See Loc AL: 

CoLouURS, rings of. See RinGs. 

CoLouURs, water. See WATER. 

Col ou Rs, in Dying. — There are five ſimple, primary, or 
mother colours, uſed by the dyers: from the mixture 
whereof all the other colours are formed: theſe are blue, 
red, yellow, brown, and black: each of which ſce un- 
dei their proper head, BLve, RED, &c. 

Of theſe colzurs, variouſly mixed and combined, they form 
tie following co/21r's 3 panſy, blue, red: from the mixture 
of blue and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and 
panſy from the ſame mixture of blue and crimſon-red, 
are formed the co/umb:ne, or dove-colour, purple, crimſon, 
amaranth, panſy, and crimſon- violet. It may be obſerved, 
that they give the name crimſon to all colours made with 
cochineal. See CRIMSdQx, COcHINEAL, &c. 

Of blue, and red madder, they likewiſe make a good 
purple, a pepper celaur, tan-colour, and dry-roſe, The lame 
blue, with red half in grain, makes amar auth, tan-colour, 
and d4ry-roſe.” Blue and half-red crimſon, compoſe ama- 
ranth, tan-colour, dry-roſe, a brown panſy, and ſurbrun. 
Blue and yellow. Theſe two colours, mixed together, com- 
poſe a yellow-green, ſpring-green, graſs-green, laurel-green, 


brown-green, dark-green; as well as /ea-green, parrot- green, 


and cabbage- green, &c. Theſe three laſt colours are to be 
leſs boiled than the firſt. 4 
Note, with regard to green, there is no ſimple ingredi- 
ent or drug in nature that will dye it : but the ſtuffs are 
dyed twice; firſt in blue, then in yellow. 

ue and brown. Theſe two colours are never mixed alone; 


but with the addition of red, either of madder or cochi- 


neal, they form ſeveral colours. 

Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two co- 
lours, as golden-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, 
granat- flower, flame colour, &c. are made with yellow, 


and red of madder ; ſcarlet being leſs proper, as well as 


too dear. 


© Red and brown. 


Of theſe two colours are formed cinna- 
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mon- colours, cheſuut, muſk, Bears hair; and even 1 
if the red be that of madder. purple, 


ella and brown. The colours formed from theſe two 


are all the ſhades of feui/le-morts and hair-colours. 


It may be obſerved, that though we ſay there are no co- 
lours, or ſhades made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it 
is not that none can be made; but only that they are 
more eaſily formed from the mixture of other colours, 


See Dyixs. 


The greateſt perfection in the art of colours would be to 
find the means of preparing the fineſt co/ours, without the 
uſe either of acid or alkaline falts, which uſually ſubject 
the co/ours to change, or elſe are apt to prey upon the 
cloth, canvas, &c. as we ſee in verdigriſe, the blue and 
reen cryſtals of copper, &c. It appears highly proba. 
le, that the Indians, for making the fine bright and dur- 
able colours, wherewith their chintzes and callicoes are 
ſtained, make uſe of metalline ſolutions z for ſome ſtain. 
ed callicoes, brought from thence, having been kept forty 
or faity years, the bright colours have been obſerved to eat 
out the cloth, exactly in the ſame manner as acid ſpitits, 
which diſfolve metals, are found to do. a 
Since thele, then, are the inconveniencies attending ſuch 
colours, we ought to ſeaich for menſtruums with which 
to extract colours, which are neither acid nor alkaline ; 
and for ſuch metalline calces, precipitates, or powders, 
as will not loſe their co/ours, by being well waſhed to get 
out their ſalts; to prepare certain metalline matters b 
mere calcination, or the bare aſſiſtance of fire; and laſtly, 
to look out for native co/ours, wherein no ſaline matter 
abounds. | 
Mr. Geoffroy has given a very curious proceſs ſor mak- 
ing two clear, ſpirituous, inflammable liquors, which 
difler very little in taſte and ſmell, and being mixt toge- 
ther give a fine carnation co/our, without any ſenſible fer- 
mentation. 
To make the firſt of theſe liquors, put a ſmall handful of 
dried red roles into a glaſs bottle; pour on them recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine, till it covers them an inch ; let this 
ſtand in a cold infuſion ſour or five hours; then pour 
off the liquor, which will be clear and colourleſs, as 
when put on. The ſecond liquor is made by dropping 
into rectißed ſpirit of wine ſo much oil of ſulphur, by 


the bell, or ſpirit of vitriol, as will be borne in it with- 


out giving it any very ſenſible acidity when taſted. When 
theſe liquors are thus prepared, let a ſmall quantity of 
the latter be dropped into ſome of the former, and the 
whole will become of a fine carnation co/our, though 
there is no fermentation, nor any other change perceived 
in it, but barely that of co/our. If inſtead of this laſt 
liquor, there be added to the firſt a few drops of the ſpi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac, the whole will become green. 
Make a flight infuſion of galls in water, ſo as not to co- 
lour the water ; make alſo a weak ſolution of green vitriol 
in water, ſo that it may appear colourleſs; mix theſe two 
colourleſs liquors together, and an inky blackneſs is im- 
mediately produced; add to this black liquor a little oil 
of vittiol, and the liquor becomes pellucid and colourleſs 
again; then add to this a little falt of tartar, and the 
whole is black again, 45 

Put a little bruiſed camphor into rectiſied clear oil of vi- 


triol; ſhake the mixture, and it will become black, and 


the camphor will be diſſolved; add to this a little water, 
and the liquor becomes clear, and the camphor is found 
ſeparated at top, in its own ſorm, and native whitenels. 
Infuſe lignum nepbriticum in cold water, and pour off 
the clear liquor, This held up againſt the light, appears 
of a fine yellow, but viewed from the light, of a beau- 
tiful blue: a little ſpitit of nitre put to this liquor makes 
it !ofe the power of reflecting the blue rays, and a little 
oil of tartar, afterwards added, recovers that power 
again, 
8 infuſed in water, gives a red colour, Put to 
this a little ſpitit of urine, and it becomes of a fine pur- 
ple; and drop in afterwards a little ſpirit of ſalt, and it 
becomes of a pale red. | 
A beautiful blue tiucture may be made from filings of 
copper, by digelting them in ſpirit of urine, hartſhorn, 
or the like. The addition of oil of vitriol deſtroys the 
blue co/our ; and a little ſpirit of ſalt turns it green. 
Pellucid oil of vitriol, mixed with pellucid oil of turpen- 
tine, produces a thick red balſam, And common oil, 
mixed with fair water, by means of a little wax, aud 
continued rubbing, turns into a thick white balſam, 
called cold cream, 
Oil of vitriol, diſtilled from quickſilver, leaves a white 
powder behind, which, if water be poured vn it, be- 
comes yellow, | | 
Diſſolve quickſilver in ſpirit of nitre, and to part of it 
add ſpirit of urine, and a white powder is precipitated ; 
to another part of the ſolution add oil of tartar, and 4 
yellow powder falls to the bottam. pi 
Ip 
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Dip a new pen in ſpirit of vitriol, and rite with it on | 


common blue paper, and the letters will appear red. 

A pellucid ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni being written 
with on paper, becomes inviſible, when dried ; but che 
bare fumes of an infuſion of quick lime, and orpiment, 
in water, will render the inviſible writing black and le- 
-gible. 

Volatile ſalt of fal ammoniac, which is white, mixed 
with cryſtals of copper, which are green, produce a fine 


urple- 
Te original and ſimple, as well as the mixt, colours are 
roducible by mixture. "Thus, if the ſun's rays paſs 
through two pieces of glaſs, the one blue, and the other 
ellow, and be afterwards received upon a white paper, 
the colour there ſeen is green. The dyers make cloth blue 
with woad, and then turn it green by the yellow herb 
called luteola, or dyer's weed. To a yellow ſolution of 
gold in aqua regia, add a blue one of copper in ſpirit of 
urine, and the mixture becomes green. The painters 
every day practiſe this art of producing new colours by 
mixture. 
Metalline and mineral matters are reducible to a conſi- 
derable degree of ſubtlety, or ſmallneſs of parts, by fire, 
or dry calcination, ſo as to leave them durably poſſeſſed 
of their native or adventitious colours, Thus lapis lazuli, 
by being calcined, becomes the fine rich blue called ultra- 
marine; light ochre, by the ſame treatment, becomes a 
light red, or fleſh-colour, the moſt uſeſul fleſh-colour in 
painting. Lead, by calcination, becomes durably red, 
and iron durably brown ; but a proper method ſeems 
wanting for the dry calcinations of the nobler metals, 
gold and ſilver; though, for the uſes of gilding, theſe 
are ealily prepared by dipping linen rags in their reſpec- 
tive ſolutions, and then drying, and burning them to 
aſhes, whereby a dry and fine metalline powder is pro- 
cured. 
Colours ram metals, See METAL. 
CoLOUR, geld. See GoLD. 
CoLouR, wine, See WINE, 
CoLovr, in Heraldry. The colours generally uſed in he- 
raldry, are red, blue, black, green, and purple; which 
by the learned in that ſcience, are called guies, azure, ſa- 
ble, vert or /inople, and purpure. Tenne, or tawny, and 
fanguin, are not fo common. See each colour under its 
proper article, GULEs, AZURE, VERT, SINOPLE, &c. 
As to yellow and white, called or and argent, they are 
metals, not colours. 
Theſe colours and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in 
blazon by the names of precious ſtones ; and ſometimes 
by thoſe of planets, or ſtars. — Thus, or is called Seh, and 
zap; argent, Luna and pearl; gules, Mars, and ruby; 
azure, Jupiter, and ſapphire ;, ſable, Saturn, and diamond; 
vert, Venus, and emerald; purpure, Mercury, and ame- 
thy/t; tenne, the Dragen's-head, and hyacinth ; and ſan- 
guin, the Dragon s-tail, and ſardonyx. 
It is a general and fundamental rule in 8LA Z Ox, not to 
Place colour upon colour, nor metal upon metal. 'That is, 
if the field be of a colour, the bearing muſt be of a metal: 
though this rule, on ſome occaſions, and in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, is diſpenſed with; as in the diminutions and 
differences which diltinguiſh the younger from the elder 
branches of families; and in the extremities of animals 
tongues, claws, horns, &c. In which caſes co/our may 
be on colour, and metal on metal, without falſe heraldry. 
Oenomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diſtinction of 
colours, to diſtinguiſh the quadrillze of combatants at the 
Circenſian games: the green for thoſe who repreſented 
= earth: and the blue for thoſe who repreſented the 
ra. 
Hence the ancient cavaliers took occaſion to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, in their tournaments, by habits, plumes, and 
ribbands of different colours ; which were ordinarily thole 
of their miſtreſſes, and were the ſymbol of ſome paſſion 
or quality. — Hence alſo the origin of colours in liveries. 
Cotouss, in the Military Art, include the banners, flags, 
enſigns, &c. of all kinds, borne in an army, a fleet, or 
the like. See FLAG, and STANDARD. 
CoLouks, field. See FIELD. | | 
CoLouks are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greek 
churches, to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts cele- 
brated therein. 
In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five ce- 
lours, viz. white, red, green, violet, and black : the white 
is for the myſteries of our Saviour, the feaſts of the Vir- 
gin, thoſe of the angels, ſaints, and confeſſots; the red 
for the myſteries and ſolemnities of the holy ſacrament, 
the ſeaſts of the apoſtles and martyrs ; the green for the 
time between Pentecoſt and Advent, and from Epiphany 
to Septuageſima; violet in Advent, Chriſtmas, in vigils, 
rogations, and in votive maſſes in time of war: laitly, 
black for the dead, and the ceremonies thereto belonging. 
Cloths of gold and ſilver, and embroidery, ſerve indiffet- 
ently for all ſolemnities. | 
Vo“. I. Ne 74. 
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In the Greek church the uſe of colours is almoſt oblite: 
rated, as well as among us: r-4, among them, was the 
colour for Chriſtmas, and the dead; as black is till for 
the laſt among us. | 

Corour, in Law, is a probable, or plauſible plea; though 

in reality falſe at bottom; and only calculated to draw the 
trial of the cauſe from the jury to the judge. 
Thus, e. gr. in an action of treſpaſs ſor taking away the 
plaintiff's beaſts, the defendant urges, that before the 
plaintiff had any intereſt in them, he himſelf was poſ- 
ſeſſed of them, as his proper goods; and delivered them 
to A. B. to deliver to him again, when, &c. and A. B. 
gave them to the plaintiff: and the plaintiff, ſuppoſing 
the property to be in A. B. at the time of the gift, took 
them; and the defendant took them again from the plain- 
tiff; whereupon the plaintiff brings his ation; —This is 
a good colour, and even a good plea, Doct. and Stud. 

CoLOURs, Coleres, in the Ancient Muſic, was uſed to bg- 

nify the mulical ſpecies belonging to a genus: 
In this ſenſe the cHROMAT1C genus was ſaid to have 
three colours; and the DIATONIC two. The ENUux k- 
MONIC, having no ſubordinate ſpecies, had but one co- 
leur. Hence the ancients reckoned three genera, and fix 
colours, in muſic; that is, ſo many different diviſions of 
the diateſſaron, or fourth. 

CoLovR of office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, un - 
der countenance of office or authority. 

To COLOUR ſtrangers goods, is when a ireeman allows a fo- 
reigner to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. 

COLOURABLE rule. See TITLE. 

COLOURING, in Painting, the manner of applying, and 
conducting the colour of a picture; or the mixture of 
lights and ſhadows, formed by the various colours em- 
ployed in a painting. 

The colouring is one of the principal branches in painting. 
M. Felibien divides the painter's att into three parts; the 
deſign, the compoſition, and the co/ouring, The colouring 
ſtrikes the moſt ; but among maſters it always gives place 
to exactneſs of deſign. 

De Piles obſerves, that the word colouring, in its confined 
ſenſe, is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory-piece ; ſcarce at 
all to a landſcape. He adds, that the term colouring relates 
more immediately to the carnations than any thing elſe. 
The colouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in whatever re- 
lates to the nature and union of colours; their agreement 
or antipathy ; as alſo how to uſe them to advantage in 
light and ſhadow, ſo as to ſhew a relievo in the figures, 
and a ſinking of the ground; what relates to the acreal 
perſpeQive, i. e. the diminution of colours by means of 
the interpoſition of air; the various accidents and cir - 
cumſtances of the luminary and the medium; the dif- 
ferent lights, both of the bodies illuminating and illumi- 
nated z their reflexions, ſhadows, different views, with 
regard either to the poſition of the eye, or the object; 
what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, &c. in 
paintings well coloured; the various manners of colour- 
ing, both in figures, landſcapes, &c. 

CoLoOURING, doftrine of. Colours are conſidered, either in 
reſpect of their uſe, or their ccm y and diſpoſition. 

1. With regard to their uſe. They are either in oil, or 
water : thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with 
a view to their preparation, or application. 
In the preparation of oil colours, care muſt be taken that 
they be ground fine ; that in putting them on the pallet, 
thoſe which will not dry of themſelves, be mixed with 
drying oil, or other driers ; and that the tinged colours 
be mixed in as ſmall quantities as poſſible. 
For their application, it is conſidered either with regard to 
the kinds of painting, whether in works of various co- 
lours, or in thoſe of one ſingle colour. 
For the fit: in the large pieces, the colours are either 
laid in full, ſo as that they may be impaſted, or incorpo- 
rated together, which makes them hold the more firmly. 
Or elſe they mix thoſe more agreeable ones, which dry 
too hard, and too haſtily, with a little colour, and the 
| cleareſt of the oil: but, in both caſes, the colours are to 
be laid on ſtrong at fitſt; it being eaſy to weaken thoſe 
that ate to be thruſt back, and to heighten the others: 
the touches to be bold, by the conduct of a free and 
ſteady pencil; that the work may appear the moſt finiſhed 
at a proper diſtance, and the figures animated with life 
and ſpirit. 
For glazed colours, particular care muſt be taken that the 
under-colour be painted ſtrong, and that it be a body- 
colour, and laid ſmooth, 
In finiſhed works, which are to be viewed near at hand, 
they proceed, either by applying each colour in its place; 
preſerving their purity, without fretting or tormenting 
them, but ſweetly ſoftening off their extremities ; or by 
filling up all the great parts with one ſingle colour; and 
laying the other colours; which are to form the little 
things upon it; which is the more expeditious way, but 
is more apt to decay. | 
| 10 N For 
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Yor the ſecond: the kinds of pictures in one colour are 
two; viz. camieux, where the degradations of colours of 
objects afar off are uſually managed by lights, as with 
' crayons ; and baſſo relieve, which is an imitation of ſculp- 
ture, of whatſoever matter and colour: in both thele, 
the colours are wrought dry. _ 
For water colours, they ate wrought various ways; viz. in 
diflemper, as the painters expreſs it, where the colours 
are prepared in ſize; which method is uſed in all kinds 
of matter in freſco, or painting on freſh mortar; where 
the colouring mutt be quick, that the matter dry not; and 
with much care and neatneſs, faying each colour in its 
place, and intermingling them by parcels : in agouachs, 
where the colours are mixed with gum, and the pencil 
dragged: as in paint and waſhings : in miniature, for 
ſmall and delicate works; where the colours are to be 
very fine and clean, mixed with gums, and wrought in 
dots or points. 


But in all the kinds of painting, both in oil and diſtem- | 


per, eſpecially the latter, proper care muſt be taken, that 
the deſign be fixed, and all the parts marked out, before 
any colours be applied. 
For the ſecond part of calaur ing, or the ceconomy and diſ- 
penſing thereof in paintings; regard is either had, firſt 
to the qualities of the colours, ro appropriate them ac- 
cording to their value or agreement : or, ſecondly, to 
their effect, in the union and ceconomy of the work. 
For the qualities, it muſt be obſerved, that white repre- 
ſents light, and gives the briſkneſs and heightening : 
black, on the contrary, like darkneſs, obſcures and ef- 
faces the objects: again, black ſets off the light parts; 
and by that they ſerve each other to looſen the objects. 
A proper choice is to be made of colours, and the too much 
charged manner to be avoided; both in carnations, where 
red colours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling 
the fleſh when flayed than the ſkin 3 and all bright glow- 
ing colours: the ſkin, how delicate ſoever, being always 
of a down colour; in the drapery, where the painter ha- 
his whole ſtock of colours to chuſe out of, to procure a 
good effect; and in the landſcape to diſpoſe thoſe colours 
near one another, which mutually aſſiſt and raiſe each 
other's force and briſkneſs: as red and green, yellow and 
blue. He is likewiſe to manage them ſo, as that 
they be accommodated to the effects of the great parts 
of light and colour: that the ſtrong colours lead to 
the ſoſt ones, and make them more looked at; bring- 
ing them forwards, or keeping them back, accord- 
ing to the ſituation, and the degree of force required. For 
the Heels of colours, they either regard the union, or the 
ceconomy; with reſpe*t to the firſt, care muſt be taken, 
that they be laid ſo, as to be ſweetly united, under the 

_ brightneſs of ſome principal one; that they participate 
of the prevailing light of the piece; and that they par- 
take of each other by the communication of light, and 
the help of reflexion, 

For the economy in managing their degrees, regard is to be 
had to the contraſt, or oppoſition, intervening in the 
union of the colours, that by a ſweet interruption, the 
briſkneſs, which otherwiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed 
to the harmony, which makes the variety of colours 
agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weakneſs of ſome by 
the ſtrength of others ; neglecting ſome places, on pur- 

oſe to ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the ſight, and to en- 
Ga thoſe which are to prevail through the piece: alſo, 
to the degradation, where, the better to proportion the co- 
lours that fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be 
preſerved in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe carried 
afar off to be compared by, in order to juſtify the dimi- 
nution: regard mult always be had to the quality of the 
air, which, when loaded with vapours, weakens the co- 
lours more than when clear: to the ſituation of the co- 
lours, where care mult be taken, that the pureſt and 
the ſtrongeſt be placed before, or in the front of the 
piece; and that by their force the compound ones, which 
are to appear at a diſtance, be kept back: particularly 
the glazed colours to be uſed in the firſt rank: laſtly to 
the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature of the mat- 
ters, or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranſ- 
parent, poliſhed or rough. 

CoLOURING and NON-COLOURING drugs. Thus the dyers 
diſtinguiſh their materials: the firſt are applicative, and 
communicate their colours to the matter boiled in them, 
or paſſed through them; as woad, ſcarlet, green, cochi- 

neal, indigo, madder, turmeric, &c. 

The ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, and 
other matters; and to extract the colour out of the colour- 
ing ingredients; as alum, ſalt or cryſtal of tarar, ar- 
ſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, 
ſal gemme, agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peas-flour, 
wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. 

CoLouRIiNG of glaſs. See GLass., 

CoLOURIiNG of earthen ware. See GLAZING. 

COLOURING of porcelain, Sec PORCELAIN, 


. 


CoLT's-fort, Tuſſilago, in Botany, 


Cotoukixc of ſpirits. See Srintrs. 
COLPIS CIS, a name given by ſome, to the falx Venetorum, 


or ſickle-filh, commonly called 


the marmot-fiſh b 
people of Venice. See FALx. oa 


COLT, in enge, See Fo AL. 
CoLT-evil, a di 


5 eaſe incident both to horſes and geldings, 
It is an unnatural ſwelling of the yard and cods, pro- 
ceeding from wind, or elfe through the abundance of 


ſeed in horſes. It happens to geldings for want of na- 
tural heat. 


; a genus of the ſyngen, 
polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are t le ; * 


ower has one common cylindrical empalement, whoſe 
ſales are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal. The flower 
s made up of hermaphrodite florets, which compoſe the 
diſk; and female halt-florets, which compoſe the rays or 
border; the hermaphrodite florets ate funnel-ſhaped, 
Cut at the brim into five ſegments ; theſe have five ſhort, 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and 
a ſhort crowned germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by a thick ſtigma ; the germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong compreſſed ſced, crowned with a hairy 
down ; the female half-florets are ſtretched out on one 
fide with a narrow tongue-ſhaped ſegment z theſe have 
no ſtamina, but have 'a ſhort crowned germen, which 
turns to a ſeed like thoſe of the hermaphrodite florets, 
which ripen in the empalement. Linnzus enumerate; 
ten and Miller three ſpecies, the firſt of which is ver; 
common in watery places in moſt parts of England. 
The common colt foot ſtands generally recommended as 
a very great. medicine in coughs, and all diſorders of the 
breaſt and Jungs. It is alſo ſometimes uſed externally in 
inflamm tions. 

Co LT's-foot, Alpine, or foreign, Cacalia, in Botany, a genus 
of the /yngenefia polygamia equalis claſs, Its characters are 
theſe : it hath compound flowers, which are included in 
one common cylindrical empalement; the flowers are tu- 
bulous and funnel-ſhaped, and have each five ſhort ſlen- 
der ſtamina; the germen is crowned with down, and 
afterwards becomes a fingle oblong ſeed, crowned with 
long down. Linazus mentions fourteen, and Miller 
eight ſpecies, 

'The root of cacalia, macerated in wine, and made into 
an eclegma, or chewed by itſelf, is ſaid to cure coughs. 
Its ſeeds pulveriſed and made into a cerate, and uſed as an 
ointment, render the ſkin ſmooth and free from wrinkles, 

COLTIE, among the Timber Merchants, a word uſed to cx 
preſs a tree which has a defect in ſome one of its annual 
circles, which renders it unfit. for many of the uſes it 
might have been otherwiſe fit for. In this caſe ſome one 
of the annual circles near the centre is perceived by the 
eye to be thicker than the reſt, and its fap- veſſels larger. 
It has an appearance much different from that of the 
others, and is ſo looſely connected both to its inveſtient, 
and inveſted circles, that, on ſawing a tranſverſe piece 
of the trunk off, it will flip out from the others, and ſo 
leave the heart looſe, and the reſt hollow, ſeeming to 
have been only fitted, not connected to the others. In 
ſplitting the wood for other uſes, it yet more 1eadily 
drops out, and the timber of ſuch a tree is therefore 
much leſs fit for general uſe than that of others. It is 
not eaſy to ſay to what accident, in the growth of the 
tree, this is owing, but it ſeems probable that it expoſes 
the tree to other accidents; in particular Bobart feems 
to think, that among the trees which were ſplit by thc 
hard froſt, in «he year 1683, while other trees of the 
like ſizes and kinds eſcaped, this cellineſi might be.the 
occaſion of the miſchief, as well as their being wind- 
ſhaken, or lagged. Phil. Tranſ. N® 165. 

COLUBER, in Zoology, the name of a very rumerous ge- 
nus of SERPENTS, the abdomen of which is covered with 
ſeuta, and the under part of the tail with /quame, of 
ſcales. See ViPER. | 


COLUBRINUM, l{gnum. See Licun colubrinum. 


COLUM, in Ornithology, is probably a ſpecies of the CR ANEs 
and common at Surat in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe birds 
have a remarkable flexion in the aper arteria, taken no- 
tice of by Dr. Parſons; and which he conjectures may 
ſerve for the retention of inſpired air, whilſt they plunge 
deep into the water in purſuit of food, or traverſe dil, 
ferent climates through various degrees of rareficd and 
condenſed air. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lui. art. 24. P. 211 

COLUMBA, See PiGEoON. 

CoOLUMBA galzata, Sce HELMET-pigeon. _ 

CoLUMBA Greenlandica, in Ornithology, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſmall, well-taſted, water ſowl, called, in Eng- 

lich, the / turtle DOVE. 

CoLumBa Numidica, See MAHOMET pigeon. 

COLUMBA ridens, See LAUGHER. 

CoLvu mw BA marina, the 7 in /chtyology, the name of an 
Eaſt India fiſh, and appearing to be a {pecics of the 


orbis, or meon-fiſh, It has its name from its head, aud 
promineh 


COL. 


rominent cheſt, reſembling that of the dove ; it has no 
ples, but is variegated with ſeveral very oddly placed 
marks on the back and ſides. It is a ſcarce fiſh, and not 
much valued, being but an ill-taſted one. N 
col uus is alſo the name of a military order inſtituted by 
John I. of Caſtile, about the year 1379. 


hemiſphere, conſiſting of ten ſtars, In Sharp's Catalogue 
their longitudes, latitudes, &c, are as follow. 


= 
0 
Names and ſituations of the | Longitud. Latitude. E. 
ſtars. TR 8. 8 
- H 
I 
„ 
Firſt of the brighteſt os 21 3457 23 41] 2.3 
Second 22 35 46/59 15 31| 2.3 
Firſt of the ſtars 41 54 2758 38 34] 4 
The Northern 14 20 56 55 42 26] 6 | 
| h 
e the brighteſt 4 3 7 26 | 5 
5. | 
Next to the ſecond 25 13 59153 44 31] 5 
In the head of the Dove 28 14 39/00 41 49} 5 
Firſt in the branch 82 39 46/58 31 23| 5 
Second, or à, in CA xis Major 4 34 28056 44 38] G 
Laſt in the branch 6 45 13i55 47 371 5 


COLUMBAC denotes that part of the AGALLOCHUM, 
which is between the heart, and that part next to the 
bark. 

COLUMBINA, a name given by AQtuarivs, and ſome 
other medical writers, to the ve, bend, or common VER- 
VAIN, 

ColumBinA Marga. See MARLE. 

COLUMBINE, Aquilegia, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath no empalement, but is compoſed of five 
equal oval petals, which are plain, and ſpread open 
within, and have five equal nectariums, ranged alter- | 
nately with the petals, each of the horns widening up- 
ward. It hath many awl-ſhaped ſtamina, and five oval 
germina, which afterward become five cylindrical veſſels, 
which are filled with oval ſhining ſceds. There are four 
ſpecies. 

he manner of propagating thefe flowers is either by 
ſowing, or parting the old roots ; but the old roots being 
very apt to degenerate, the ſowing of them is much the 
beſt method. 
The ſeeds muſt be ſown in a nur{ery-bed in Auguſt or 
September, and in the March following the plants will 
appear above the ground, at which time they muſt be 
carefully cleared of weeds, and watered gently at times, 
if the dryneſs of the ſeaſon requires it. In the beginning 
of May they will be ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted, 
and muſt then be placed at eight inches diſtance, in 
beds of good, freſh, undunged earth, and they muſt 
here be alſo kept cleaned from weeds, and watered as 
they may require it ; at Michaelmas they may be removed 
into the borders of the flower- garden, and in the May 
following they will flower. The ſeeds of co/umbine have 
been commended, in ſubſtance and in emulſion, as an 
anthelmintic, as an aperient in the jaundice, and for pro- 
moting the eruption of the meaſles and ſmall-pox. But 
their {:nfible qualities afford little foundation for virtues 
of this kind. Thoſe aſcribed to a tinQture of the flowers 
as an antiphlogiſtic, and for ſtrengthening the gums, and 
deterging ſcorbutic ulcerations in the mouth, appear to be 
better founded: the tincture being made with an addi- 
tion of the vitriolic acid, and differing little from our ofh- 
cinal tincture of roſes. 

CoLumBINE, feathered, in Botany. See Meadow RUE. 

CoLUMBINE, a kind of wielet-CoLOUR, called alſo dove- 
colour, See DY1NG. 

COLUMBO rost derives its nam: from Columbo, a town in 
in the iſland of Ceylon, whither it was tranſplanted from 
Aſia. This root is compoſed of three laminæ, the cor- 
tical about one fourth of an inch thick, the ligneous 
about half an inch, and the medullaryt which is about 
an inch in diameter. It is brought into Europe in cir- 
cular pieces about three inches thick, covered with a 
wrinkled bark of a dark brown hue, and internally it is 
of a light yellow. It hath an aromatic ſmell, and is} 
bitter, and lightly pungent to the taſte. It is reckoned 
almoſt a ſpecific in the cholera morbus, nauſea, indigeſ- 
tion, bilious fever, diarhcea, dyſentery, and molt difor- 
ders of the ſtomach and bowels: It is ſedative, corro- 
borant, and antiſeptic. It is more effectual than the 
bark in preſerving the bile from putridity, aud in fome 
caſes a good ſubſtitute for it. The common dole is from 
ten to fifteen grains every three or four hours. A tine- 


CoLUumBA Noachi, a ſmall conſtellation in the ſouthern 


coy . 


ble ſpoonful, and ſpeedily relieves colicky pains ariſing 

from flatulence and indigeſtion. An pom. likewiſe of 

this root is prepared by digeſting twelve ounces of the 
wider in three pints of rectiſied ſpirit of wine; then 
Itring the tincture, and boiling the reſiduum in differ- 

ent water, till it yields little or no taſte co the liquor. 

This decoction is rained and evaporated, until only fix 

pints remain; which after evaporation in a vapour-bath, 

and having the tincture added to it, may be reduced to 
the conſiſtence of a pill, 

COLUMBUS, Congregation of St. is the name of a congre- 
gation of regular canons, formerly of great extent; hav- 
ing under it an hundred abbeys, or monaſteries, in the 
Britiſh iſlands. See Cox oREGATION, and CANON. 

COLUMELLA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to the mycetitz, or FUnG1T x, a ſort of ſea co- 
rals, when found foſſil, as they very frequently ate, in beds 
of clay, or lodged in ſtone. 

COLUMELLA, in Anatomy. See UvULa. | 

CoLUMELLE muſculus teres, a name given by Morgagni, 
and ſome others, to the muſcle called by Albinus azygos 
uoult, | 

COLUMN, in Architecture, a round pillar, made to ſup- 
port, or adorn, a building. 

The column is the principal, or reigning part, of an ar- 
chitectonical order. 

The principal laws and properties of this eminent mem— 
ber of architecture are thus deduced. Every fulcrum, 
or ſupport, is ſo much the more perfect, as it is the firmer, 
or carries the greater appearance of firmneſs : and hence 
all columns, or pillars, ought to have their baſe, or foot, 
broader than themſelves. See BASE. 

Again, as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more 
eaſily removed out of their place than a truncated cone, 
or a pyramid on the ſame bale, and of the ſame altitude ; 
the figure of calummnt ought not to be cylindrical z nor that 
of a pilaſter pyramidal; but both the. one and the 
other, to be contraſted, or diminiſhed; i. e. to grow 
leſs and leis, like a truncated cone, and a truncated py- 
ramid. 

For the ſame reaſon, the loweſt parts of co/umns ought to 
be cylindrical ; that of pilaſters, pyramidal : hence, a- 
gain, as columns are more firm, if their diameter bears 2 
greater proportion to their height than if it bore a leſs, 
the greater ratio is to be choſen, where a large weight 
is to be ſuſtained; and leſs, where a leſſer. Farther, as 
the deſign of a column is to ſupport a weight, it muſt 
never be ſupported without an entablature : though a 
column raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no 
room to fear its being thruſt out of its place, needs no 
pedeſtal. 1 

The entire column, in each order, is compoſed of three 
principal parts; the baſe, the Haft, and the capital, Sce 
the proportion of each, under its reſpective head, 
CAPITAL, &c. Each of theſe parts, again, is ſubdi- 
vided into a great number of lefler, called member:, or 
mouldings : ſome whereof are eſſential, and found in all 
columns ; others are only accidental, and found in parti- 
cular orders, | 

Columns are different, according to the ſeveral orders 
they are uſed in; and likewiſe, not only with regard to 
their order, but alſo to their matter, conſtruction, form, 
diſpoſition, and uſe. With regard to order, we have the 

CoLumMN, Tuſcan, the ſhorteſt, and molt ſimple, of all the 
columns. Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, 
and Vignola, is ſeven diameters, or fourteen modules; 
according to Scamozzi, it is fourtcen modules; to De 
Lorme, twelve; to Trajan's column, ſixteen. Its diminu- 
tion, according to Vitruvius, is one fourth of the diame- 
ter; according to Vignola, a fifth; and according to 
Trajan's column, a ninth. Its ſeveral parts, mouldings, 
&c. ſee under their proper heads; and the entire figure, 
repreſented in Tab. Architect. fig. 24. 

CorumN, Deric, is ſomewhat more delicate: its ſhaft is 
adorned with flutings: its height, according to Vitruvius, 
is from fourteen to fifteen modules ; to Scamozzi, ſeven- 
teen; to Vignola, ſixteen; in the Coliſeum, nineteen ; 
in the theatre of Marcellus, fifteen two thirds. Its dim: - 
nution, according to the theatre of Marcellus, twelve m- 
nutes; to the Coliſeum, four minutes and a half, See 
Tab. Architect. fig. 25. 

CoLUMN, Ionic, is more delicate ſtill ; it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by the volute in its capital, and by its baſe, 
See VOLUTE. | 
Its height, according to Palladio, is ſeventeen modules one 
third 3 according to Vignola, eighteen. Its diminution, 
in the temple of Concord, ten minutes and a half; of 
Fortuna Virilis, ſeven and a half; Coliſeum, ten minutes. 
See Tab, Architect. fig. 26. 

COLUMN, Corinthian, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all 
the columns. Its capital is adorned with two rows of 


ture is made by infuſing an ounce of this root in a pint 
of brandy, which 4-0 A taken in the quantity of a ta- 


leaves, and with caulicoles; whence ſpring out little vo- 


Its 


lutes. 


height, according to Vitruvius, and many remains 
f antique porticos, temples, &c. is nineteen modules; 
according to Serlio, eighteen: to the Coliſeum, ſeven- 
teen and ſeven tenths ; to the three columns in the Campo 
Vaccino, twenty ; the baſilica of Antoninus, twenty. Its 
' diminution, according to the temple of Peace, is fix mi- 
nutes and a half ; the Pantheon, fix one eight; temples 
of Sybil and Fauſtina, eight; Conſtantine's arch ſeven . 
portico of Septimius, ſeven and a half. See Tab. Architca. 
27. 
. Compoſite, has two rows of leaves in its capital, 
like the Corinthian ; and angular volutes, like the Ionic. 
See COMPOSITE. 


- as the Compoſite (which many will not allow to be a 


Its height, accbrding to Vignola, and the arch of Titus, 


TUSCAN. 
> Ky 
— g. 
E 
1 
et, 33 | 66 
Cima Recta, 10 
Fillet, 2 545 
Cima Reverſa, 
Corona, 10 522 
Ovola, | 9 42 
Filet, 1288 
© Cymatium of the Modilions, 
2 \ Modition, 
c Fillet, 
© |] Ovolo, 
O Fillet, 
| Dental, 
Fillet, 
Ogee, 
Cavetto, 711 234 
Capital of Trigliphs, 
FRIEZE, 26 224 
ta illet, | | 5 | 27% 
” | Cima Reverſa, 
< | 
ez \Aſtragal or Fuſirole, | | 
— Third Faccia, 
wm \ Aſtragal, | 
Second Faccia, 19% | 24 
[S) Aſtragal, 
c: Firſt Faccia, 121224 
2 
f Ovolo, 
Abacus, | Fillet, 
Cavetto, 
Baſket Rim, 
- Cima Revetſa, 
Abacus, 10 30 
— JVolot Fillet or Rim, 
2 | ute I Chaw or Hollow, 
< {| Ovolo, 10 29 
© | Altragal, 
F illet, b 111 244 
\ Coloring, 84 | 22z 
Aſtragal | 4 27 
Ah Fillet, : 14 244 
85 » | 224 
< { Body of Column, 3544 ; 30 
DM |Fillet, 21 332 
% \ Aftragal, 
Torus, 
Aſtragal, 
r | Fillet, 
© |} Scotiaz 
<0! Fillet, 
cc | Aſtragal, | 
Torus, 1241 40 
Plinth, 15 40 


It may be here obſerved; that there ſeems more of ca- 
price than reaſon in that diverſity found in the heights 
of columns of the ſame order, in different authors; each 
of whom frequently take the liberty of diſpenſing with 
his own rules. Vitruvius, for inſtance, makes the Doric 


unn of temples ſhorter that thoſe of porticos behind | 


is twenty modules; to Scamozzi, and the temple of 
Bacchus, nineteen and a half; the arch of Septimiys 
nineteen and nine tenths. Its diminution, according to 
Titus's and Septimius's arches, ſeven minutes ; baths of 
Diocleſian, eleven minutes one third; temple of Bac. * 
chus, fix and a half. See Tab. Architect. fig. 28. 

An ingenious architect has furniſhed the editor with the 
following table, accommodated to the meaſures of the 
moſt approved architects for the four firſt orders; and 


diſtinct order) has the beſt effect when put to the meaſures 
of the Corinthian, the meaſures may be ſupplied from 
thoſe of that order. 


DORIC.|| IONIC. Fun 
F 
2 | 5 2 g. 5 z 
8 8 87 5 3 © 
. : : 2 
2+ 76 211 72 211 74 
64 7 61 
68 I 64 5 | 66} 
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5 64 8 592 | 74 | 63 
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2 ſ 55 | ax | $61 
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711 32 7140 
14 37 | 1 40 
85 © 411 39 
I 36 
| 5x | 35 
I 314 I 32 
31 
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5 31. 5 27 
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45 | 26 27 36 284 | 26 
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| | 2 294 
1014 29 104 28 

2 29 14 28 

1441 27 3 274 84 27 
13 271 14 27 

11 26 61 264 64 26 


53 
24 
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theatres: Palladio gives a greater height to columns ſtand- 
ing on pedeſtals, than to thoſe which have none; and 
Setlio makes his column a third ſhorter, when inſulate or 
detached, than when contiguous to a wall. 
But notwithſtanding the diverſity of height in columns of 
the ſame order in different authors, they ſtill beat a like 
proportion 
* 
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proportion in the ſeveral orders compared with each 
other; by which they go increaſing, as the orders ate 
leſs maſſive. | 
But this augmentation is greater in ſome ordonnances 
than in others: for in the antique it is but of five-mo- 
dules, or ſemidiameters for the five orders; the ſhorteſt 
column, that is, the Tuſcan, being fifteen modules ; and 
the longeſt, the Compoſite, twenty. In Vitruvius, this 
increaſe is alſo of five modules ; but commences from 
fourteen modules, and ends at nineteen. The moderns | 
uſually make it greater : Scamozzi makes it five modules 
and a half ; Palladio and Serlio, fix. | 
From the ſeveral 323238 of columns aſſigned by ſe- 
veral authors, M. Perrault hag drawn a new one ; which 
is a mean between the extremes of the reſt, Thus, he 
makes the Tuſcan column fourteen modules two thirds ; 
which is a kind of mean between the Tuſcan of Vitru- 
vius, fourteen, and that of Trajan's c:lumn, eighteen : 
the height of the Doric column he makes ſixteen modules ; 
which is a mean between the fourteen of Vitruvius, and 
the nineteen of the Coliſeum : the Tonic he makes ſeven- 
teen modules one third; which is a mean between the 
ſixteen of Serlio, and the nineteen of the Coliſeum : the 
Corinthian co/umn he makes eighteen modules two thirds ; 
as being a medium between the ſixteen modules fix mi- 
nutes of the temple of the Sybil, and the twenty modules 
ſix minutes of the three columns of the Roman Forum : 
laſtly, the Compoſite co/umn, by the ſame rule, he makes 
twenty modules; that height being a mean between the 
arch of Titus, and the temple of Bacchus. 
Indeed, the rule by which he proceeds ſeems very teaſonable; 
viz. that the progreſſional advance of each column in the 
different orders is to be equal; ſo that baving ſettled the 
whole progreſſion, from the Tuſcan to the Compoſite, 
at five modules ten minutes; this being a mean between 
the five modules of the antique, and the five and a half 
of the moderns; he divides: this ſum, which is one 
hundred and fixty minutes, into four equal parts, giving 
forty minutes to the progreſſion of each order: this 
makes the Tuſcan column fourteen modules twenty mi- 
nutes; the Doric becomes ſixteen, the Ionic ſeventeen 
ten minutes, the Corinthian eighteen twenty minutes, 
and the Compolite twenty modules. 
For the diſtinguiſhing characters of each order of co/umns, 
ſee ORDER. For the matter of columns, fee STONE, 
MARBLE, &c. For their uſe and application, ſee Bu Il p- 
ING. For the ranging of c:/uams, and the ſpaces to be 
obſerved between each, fee INTERCOLUMNIATION, 

CoLUMNS, different with regard to their matter. 

CoL uu, f/ible. Under this term are comprehended, not 
only columns of various metals, and other fuſible matters, 
as glaſs, &c. but alſo thoſe of ſtone, ſaid to have been 
caſt ; the ſecret of which ſome will have us believe to 
have been known to the ancients. 

CoLumN, hydraulic, is that whoſe ſhaft appears to be of 
cryſtal; being formed by a number of little threads of 
water, falling from holes made in a girt of metal, at 
equal diſtances, by means of a pipe mounting through 
the middle thereof; as in the gardens at Verſailles. 

CoLUmN, hydraulic, alſo denotes a column from whoſe top 
proceeds a jet d'zau, to which the capital ſerves as a ba- 
jon ; whence the water deſcends by 3 little pipe, which 
turns ſpirally around the ſhaft, Such are the Ionic co- 
lumns of the caſcade of the Belvidera at Freſcati z and 
thoſe of the vineyard Matthei at Rome. 

Column, moulded, is that made by impaſtation of gra- 
vel and flints of divers colours, which are bound toge- 
ther with a cement, which grows perfectly hard, and 
receives a poliſh like marble. | 
The ſecret of making theſe, it appears, the ancients | 
were maſters of, by the columns lately diſcovered near 
Algiers ; which are, doubtlefs, the ruins of the ancient | 
Julia Cæſarea: on all theſe is found the very ſame in- 
ſcription in antique characters; the contours, accents, 
and even faults, being repeated in every ſhaſt: an in- 
conteſtable proof of their being moulded. 

CoLumN, tranſparent, any column made of tranſparent 
matter ; as were thoſe of cryſtal in the theatre of Scau- 
rus, mentioned by Pliny; and thoſe of tranſpacent ala- 
baſter, in the church of St. Mark, at Venice. 

Column, water, is a ſort whoſe ſhaft is formed. of a large 
jet deau ; Which, ſpouting out water violently from the 
baſe, drives it within the tambour of the capital, which 
is made hollow ; whenee, falling down again, it has 
the eſfect of a liquid cryſtal co/umn. See FOUNTAIN. 
An iefunce of this we have at Quinta d'Aveiro, near 

iſbon. 

CoLUMN of bands, or tambaurs, that whoſe ſhaft is formed 
of ſeyerab courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs 
high than the diameter of the column: this is what Ul- 

pian means by colkemna ftrufilis or adpafta ; which is 
oppoſite to the columna ſolida, or integra, i. e. of one 


— 


— 
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Cos u uus, with regard to their conſtruction. | 
Cor uMN of Joinery, is that made of ſtrong timber-boards, 

Joined, glued, and N together: it is hollow, turned 
ually fluted. Such are the columns in 


in the lathe, and u 
moſt altar-pieces. | 

Cor uu of Maſonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid 
and coyered with plaſter ; or of bricks moulded triangu- 
lar-wiſe, and covered with ſtucco. 

COLUMN in truncheons, or pieces, conſiſts of three, four, 
or five pieces of ſtone, or metal; differing from the 


tambours, as being higher than the diameter of the 
column. 


CoLumn, geminated, that whoſe ſhaft is formed by three 


ſimilar and equal fides, or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one 
another; and faſtened at bottom with iron pins, and at 
the top with cramp-irons. This is to be fluted, that 
the joints may be the leſs diſcernible. 

CoLUMN, incruſtated, ia made of ſeveral ribs, or thin ſhells 
of fine marble, or ſome other rare ſtone, cemented upon 
a mould of ſtone, brick, or the like. This is done with 
deſign both to ſave the precious matter, as oriental jaſper, 
lapis lazuli, agat, &c, or to repreſent pieces of foch 
ſtones of an extraordinary, ſize, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, which renders the joints 
imperceptible. þ 

COLUMN, cabled, or rudented, is a column having projectures 

in form of cables, or canes, in the naked of the ſhaft ; 

each cable having an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting ; 
and accompanied with a little lit on each ſide, 

COLUMN, corolitic, that adorned with foliages, or leaves 
and branches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft; or in 
form of crowns, and feſtoons. | 
Theſe were uſed by the ancients for erecting ſtatues on 
which hence took the denomination of corol:tic. They 
are very ſuitable in ttiumphal arches, and decorations 
of theatres. | 

CoLUMN, coloſſal, a column of enormous ſize, too large to 
enter any ordonnance of architecture; to be placed ſo- 
litary, in the middle of a ſquare, &c: 

Such is the Trajan column; whoſe proportions are Do 
ric, its profile "Tuſcan, and its pedeſtal Corinthian ; 
twelve feet and one eighth in diameter, and one hun- 
dred in height, including the baſe and the capital. Its 
baſe conſiſts of twelve ſtones of an enormous ſize, and 
it is raiſed on a ſocle or foot of eight ſteps. The pedeſtal 
of this column has eighteen feet, and the crowning fix- 
teen and a half. It ſupports a bazen ſtatue of St. 
Peter, thirteen feet high; the whole making one hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven ancient Roman feet, It was built 
by Apollodorus, in a large ſquare at Rome called the 
Forum Romanum; and conſiſts of thirty-ſour tambours, 
or blocks, or pieces of white marble, taking in the 
crowning. It is adorned from bp to bottom with baſſo 
relievos, repreſenting the great actions of that emperor 
againſt the Dacz. | 
Several learned men have explained the bas reliefs of the 
Trajan column; and, among others, Ciaconius and Fa- 
bretti, The late king of France, Lewis XIV. had mo- 
dels of all the bas relieſs taken off in plaiſter of Paris. 
See COLUMN, hiſtorical, and hollow. 

The Antonine celumm, which is alſo of white marble, is 
inferior to the Trajan in beauty of ſculpture, but ex- 
ceeds it in height; being one hundred and ſixty- eight 
feet to the capital, beſides ſeven feet of the pedeſtal 
under ground. See COLUMN, ho!low. 

Laſtly, the London column, or MONUMENT, is of ſtone, 
fifteen feet in diameter, and two hundred and two high; 
taking in the pedeſtal and crowning, 

CoLumMN, cylindrical, is that which has neither ſwelling nor 
diminution. 

Coll u ux, diminiſhed, is that which has no ſwelling, but 
begins to taper, or diminiſh, from the baſe ; in imita- 
tion of trees. 

Such are moſt of the antique columms of granite; particu- 
larly the Corinthian ones in the porch of the Pantheon. 
To diminiſh a column. Draw a tranſverſe line (Plate Ar- 
chiteAure, fig. 36.) at one third of the whole height of 
that column ; then ſet off the diminution on each end of 
the line: on the extreme diameter of the column inwards 
deſcribe a ſemicircle, and continue the diviſions laſt made 
to the neck of the column; divide the intermediate ſpace 
into ſix equal parts, and make the like number of divi- 
ſions on has part of the circle which is between the per 
endiculars of che necking and the greateſt diameter 
ines drawn from theſe divihons will interſect the ſeveral 
tranſverſe lines, and give the diameter at each of thoſe 
points : a curve drawn that will touch in thoſe points, 
will form che outline of the column properly diminiſhed. 

CoLUMNS denominated from their form. 

CoLuMN, fluted, called alſo channelled, and ſtriated column 
that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with flutes, or channellings ; 
either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 


piece. 
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Column, fluted and cabled, is that whoſe flutes are filled 
up with cables, reeds, or ſtaves; beginning from the 
bottom of the ſhaſt, and reaching one third of its height. 

Colu ux, fluted, enriched, is that whoſe flutings are filled 
up with ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, &c. in- 
ſtead of cables, 

CorumN, Gothic, a tound pillar, either too ſhort for its 
bulk, or too ſlender for its height; as having, ſome- 
times, twenty diameters; and this without either dimi- 

© nutibn, or ſwelling : yet its ornaments, and the charac- 
ters of its work, being as far from thoſe of the antique 
as its proportions. 

Col u ux, Hermetic, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of a 
terme; having the head of a man, in lieu of a capital. 
It had its name from a cuſtom, among the ancients, of 
placing Mercury's head, whom the Greeks call Hermes, 
at the top of columns. 

CoLumns, meſſive, are thoſe too ſhort for the order whoſe 
capital they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches 
uſually are. See MassIvE. 

Under the term maſſive are, likewiſe, frequently com- 
prehended ruſtic and Tuſcan columns. 

Cor uu, eval, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs; its plan 
being made oval, to reduce the projecture. 

Cor van, poſtoral, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in imitation 
of the trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. 

'This kind of column, in the Tuſcan proportion, may be 
uſed in the gates of parks and gardens; and in the deco- 
ration of naftorgl ſcenes, &c. 


Col vu Mx, polygonous, has ſeveral ſides, or faces: the moſt | 


regular ot theſe have eight faces. 
This, with the oval and cylindrical columns, Daviler re- 
gards as abuſes in architecture. 

Coluux, ſerpentine, a column. formed of three ſerpents, 
twiſted toget her; the heads whereof ſerve as a capital. 
An inſtance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the ſquare 
called Atmeidan, anciently the Hippodrome. P. Gyl- 
livs calls this the Delphic column ; as imagining it an- 
ciently ſerved for the tripod of Apollo, in the temple at 
Delphos. It is now ordinarily called the taliſman, or 
enchanted column. 

Columns, ſwelled, are thoſe which have a bulging, or 
ſwelling, in proportion to the 499. of the ſhaft. 
Authors are much divided on the ſfubject of this fwelling. 
Sir H. Wotton treats it as a moſt ridiculous abuſe : yet 
the practice obtains among the modern architects; who 
generally make their columns a little bigger at one third 

ol their height, then at the baſe; i. e. they diminiſh the 

column near the baſe z which makes the upper part ap- 

pear big, and occaſions a iwelling at about one third of 
the height. 
'This ſwelling appears to have been unknown to the an- 
cients. M. Le Clerc obſerves, it ought not to exceed one 
minute and a half at moſt. He thinks it ought never to 
be uſed, excepting where there is a particular occaſion 
ſor it; as where columns are to be placed over one 
another. 

Cole ux, twiled, is that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round, in 
manner of a ſcrew, with fx circumvolutions; being, 
ordinarily, of the Corinthian order. Vignola firſt found 
a method of drawing it by rule. 

Column, twiſted fluted, is that whoſe flutes follow the con- 
tour of the thaft, in a ſpiral line throughout the whole 
length z whereof there are ſome antique ones of por- 


phyry, and hard marble. 
Column, twiſted and enriched, is that. one third of whoſe 


ihaft is fluted, and the reit adorned with ſoliages and} 


other. enrichments : and which, being all of marble, is 
cnriched with ſculpture from bottom to top, 

Sometimes, again, the wiſied column is formed of two or 
three flender ſhafts, twiſted round, ſo as to leave a ca- 
vity in the middle. Sometimes the flutings are ſpiral, 
yet the ſhaft ſtrait ; which ſucceeds very well in the 


more delicate orders. 

CoLumMNs denominated from their diſpoſition. 

CoLUMN inſerted, or backed, is that let into a well, a third 
or fourth part of its diameter. 

CoLUuMN niched, is that whoſe ſhaſt enters, with half its 
diameter, into a wall, which is hollowed for its recep- 
tion; with its plane parallel to the projeCture of the tore. | 
Such is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome. 

CoLumN, angular, is an inſulated column, placed in the 
coin, Or corner of a portico z or inſerted into the corner 
of a building : or even a column that flanks an angle, 
either acute or obtuſe, of a figure of many ſides. 

Column, attic, according to Pliny, is a pilaſter inſulated; 
having four equal faces, or ſides; and of the higheſt 
proportion, v. g- Corinthian. 

Cor.0MNS, cantoned, are thoſe engaged in the four cor- 

2 of a ſquare pillar, io ſupport four ſprings of an 
arch. 

COLUMNS, coupled, are thoſe diſpoſed, by two and two, 


COL 


. . . 
1 to touch each otlier at their baſes, and ta- 
Column, doubled, is an aſſemblage of two ©/, joĩ 

in ſuch a manner, as that the two ſhaſts 2 


other with a third of their diameter. 8 

4 the four Pr in the court of the Lone: r 
OLUMN, flanked, according to M. Blondel. j 
engaged with one half, & it leaſt one third of its — 

4 ter, between two ary nb 92 
OLUMNS, grouped, are thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal 

. 1 » 
Ack either by three and three, or by four and 

CoLUMN, inſulated, is that ſtanding free 
all ſides, — any other body. Bi 10 Toy * 

Cot uus, median. Vitruvius gives the name colummæ me- 
dianæ to the two columns in the middle of the porch, which 
have their intercolumniation larger than the reſt: that 
if = laſt for inſtance, be pyeneſtyle, the mediane: are 
euſlyle. 

The term may alſo be applied to the middle row of «©. 
lumns, in a frontiſpiece adorned with three orders. 

Corvus, Trajan, a famous hiſtorical column, erected in 
Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. See Col uun 
coloſſal. g 

Cor umns denominated from their uſe, 

CoLumN, aftronomical, is a kind of obſervatory, in form of 

a very high tower; built hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent 

to an armillary ſphere placed at the top, for obſervin 

* * of oy —_—y bodies. 6 
uch is that, of the Doric order, erected at the H 12 

Soiſſons, at Paris, by Catherine De Medicis, * 

obſervations of Orontius Fineus, a celebrated aſtrono- 

mer of that time. 

Cor vain, chronological, that which bears ſome hiſtorical 
inſcription, digeſted according to the order of time: as 
by luſtres, olympiads, faſti, epochas, annals, &c. Ad 
Athens there were columns of this kind, whereon were 
inſcribed the whole hiſtory of Greece digeſted into 
olympaids. 

CoLuMN, funeral, is that which bears an urn, where are 
ſuppoſed to be incloſed the aſhes of ſome deceaſed hero: 
and whoſe ſhaft is ſometimes over ſpread with tears or 
flames; which are ſymbols of grief, and of immortality. 

Col vmN, gnomonic, is a cylinder, whereon the hour of 
the day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. 

Of theſe there are two kinds: in the one, the tvle is 
fixed, and the hour-lines are no more than the projection 
of a vertical dial on a cylindrical ſurface, 
In the other, the ſtyle is moveable ; and the hour-lines 
are drawn to the different heights of the ſun, in the 
different ſcaſons of the year. See D1ar. 

CoLUMN, hi/torical, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with x 

baſſo relievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length 
and containing the hilto:y of ſome great perſonage. 
Such are the Trajan and Antonine columns at 
Rome. 
Hiſtorical columns may likewiſe be divided by bands, or 
tambours, into ſeparate baſſo relievos, containing diſ- 
tint ſubjects ; by which means, the ſame columns may 
likewiſe be made to anſwer the end of chronological 
ones. This manner Vignola prefers to the former ; 
which, he thinks, appears too much confuſed. 

CoLvumN, hollow, that which has a ſpiral ſtaircaſe within 
ſide, for the convenience of aſcending to the top. As 
the Trajan column, the ſtaircaſe whereof conſiſts of one 
hundred and eighty-five ſleps, and is illumined by 
forty-four little windows. — The Antonine <c2/uni: 
has one hundred and ninety-eight ſteps, with filty- 
ſix windows; each of theſe is divided by tambours of 
white marble. The monument or fire-column at London, 
has alſo a ſtaircaſe ; but it does not reach to the top. 
Theſe kind of co/umns are called alſo columne coclides, of 
cochlideg. See MONUMENT. 

CoLUMN, indicative, that which ſerves to ſhew the tides, 
&c. along the ſea-coaſts. Of this kind, there is one at 
Grand Cairo, of marble, whereon the overflowings of 
the Nile are exprefled : by this they form a judgment of 
the ſucceeding ſeaſon: when the water, for inſtance, 
aſcends to twenty-three feet, it is a ſign of great fertility 
in Egypt. 

CoLumMN, im/trufive, that raiſed, according to Joſephus, 
lib. i. cap. 3. by the ſons of Adam, whereon were eu- 
23 the principles of arts and ſciences. 

audolet tells us, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed an- 
other of this kind, of ſtone ; containing the rules and 
precepts of agriculture, 

COLUMN, Ginerary,. a column with ſeveral faces, placed in 
the croſs-ways in large roads ; ferving to ſhew ho differ- 
ent routs, by the inſcriptions thereupon. 

COLUMN, /a#tary, at Rome, according to Feſtus, was a 
column erected in the herb-market, which is now the 
place Montanara z which had a cavity in its pedeſtal, 

| wherein 


wherein young children, abandoned by their parents 
out of poverty or 3 were expoſed, to be 
up at the public expence. 

cen ny 25. 1 al. Kok the Lacedzmonians there were 
columns raifed in public places, whereon were engraven 
the fundamental laws of the ſtate. _ . 

cotuux, limitrophous, or boundary, is that which ſhews 
the limits of a kingdom, or country conquered. Such 

was that, which Pliny ſays Alexander the Great erected 
at the extremities of the Indies. ; ; 
As to thoſe of Hercules, ordinarily called his columns, or 
illars ; they are two very ſteep mountains in the ſtreights 
of Gades, now Gibraltar. | 
cotuux, luminous, is a fort of column formed on a cylin- 
drical frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, 
or gauze; ſo that lights being diſpoſed in ranks within, 
over each other, the whole appears as on fire. 
This ſort of column is likewiſe made with rows of lamps, 
or torches running round its ſhaft ; either in horizontal 
belts, or bands; or in a ſpirial line, over a continued 
ſtoon of flowers. 

CARLOS, manubiary, from the Latin manubiæ, ſpoils of the 
enemy; a column adorned with trophies, built in imitation 
of trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were anciently 

ung. 

d memorial, that raiſed on occaſion of any remark- 
able event; as the monument in London, built to per- 

etuate the memory of the burning of that city, in 1666. 

t is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with a winding 
ſtaircaſe ; and terminated at top with waving flames. 
See MONUMENT. : 
There is alſo another of the like kind, in form of an 
obeliſk, on the banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in 
memory of the famous paſſage of that river, by the great 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and his army. | 

Col u ux, menian, any column which ſupports a balcony, or 
meniana. The origin of this kind of co/umn, Suetonius 
and Aſcanius refer to one Menias; who, having fold his 
houſe to Cato and Flaccus, conſuls, to be converted into 
a public edifice, reſerved to himſelt the right of raiſing a 
column without-ſide, to bear a balcony 3 whence he might 
ſee the ſhews. 

CoLumN, miliary, was a co/umn of marble, raiſed by order 
of Auguſtus, in the middle of the Roman Forum; from 
whence, as a centre, the diſtances of the ſeveral cities, 
Kc. of the empire were reckoned, by other miliary co- 
ums diſpoſed at equal diſtances, on all the grand roads. 
This column was of white marble; the ſame with that 
which is now ſeen on the balluſtrade of the N of the 
Capitol at Rome. Its proportion is maſſive; being a 

mort cylinder, ſupporting a ſymbol of the globe of the 

earth, 
It was called miiliarium aureum, as having been gilt, at 
leaſt the ball, by order of Auguſtus. It was reſtored by 
the emperors Veſpaſian and Adrian ; as appears by the 
inſcriptions. 

Column, military, among the Romans, a column whereon 
was engraven a liſt of the forces in the Roman army, 
ranged by legions, in their proper order; with deſign to 
preſerve the memory of the number of ſoldiers, and of 
the order preſerved in any military expedition, : 
The Romans had another kind of militaty column, which 
they called co/umna bellica, ſtanding before the temple of 
Janus; at the ſoot whereof the conſul declared war, 


by throwing «a javelia towards the enemies coun | 


tries. 

Coluux, phoſporical, a {ight-houſe ; or a hollow column, 
built on a rock or the tip of a mole, or other eminence, 
to ſerve as a lantern to a port. EO. 

CoLumN, roſtral, that adorned with the beaks or prows 
of ſhips, and gallies, with anchors and grapplers; erect- 
ed, either in memory of a naval victory; as the Tuſcan 
column, in the Capitol: or, in honour of ſome admiral 
as the Doric ones, at the entrance of the caſtle de 
Richelicu, | | 

Corvaun, /epulchral, ancieutly, was a column, erected on a 
tomb or ſepulchre; with an inſcription on its baſe. 
See TomB, &c. 3 
Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of diſtinction were very 
large; thoſe Tor the common people imall: theſe laſt 

are called ela and cippi. 

Column, ſtatuary, that which ſupports a ſtatue, Such 
was that erected by pope Paul V. on a pedeſtal before 
the church of St. Maria Major at Rome; to ſupport a 

| ſtatue of the Virgin, which is of gilt braſs. See STA- 
TUE, 

This column was dug up in the temple of Peace ; its ſhaft 
is a ſingle block of white marble, forty-nine feet and a 
half high, and five- feet eight inches diameter ; of the 
Corinthian order, fluted, 

"The term flatuary column, may likewiſe be applied to Ca- 
ryatides, Perſians, Termini, and other human figures ; 


COL , 
which do the office of columns and which Vitruvius 
calls Telamones, and Atlanten. | 

CoLumN, ſymbolical, is a column repreſenting ſome particu- 

lar country, by the attributes proper thereto ; as that of 
the French order, ſer with fleurs-de-lis, in the fron- 
tiſpiece of the Jeſuits church at Rouen : or ſome memo- 
rable action; as the Corvinian column, on which was a 
crow; erected to Valcrius Maximus, ſornamed Corvi- 
nus, in memory of his defeat of a giant in the army of 
the Gauls, by the aſſiſtance of a crow. 
Under the title of Hymbolic columns, may alſo be compre- 
hended thoſe that ſerve for ſymbols. Such is that on 
a medal of Nero, which expreſs the ſtability of the 
Roman empire. See SYMBOL. 

Columy, triumphal, a column erected among the ancients 
in honour of an hero; the joints of the ſtones, or 
courſes whereof, were covered with as many crowns as 
he had made different military expeditions. 

Each crown had its particular name: as vallaris, which 
was beſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a 
paliſade: muralis, adorned with little turrets, or battle- 
ments; for having mounted an affault : navalis, of 
prows and beaks of veſſels ; for having overcome at ſea : 
obſidionalis, or graminalis, of graſs; for having raiſed 
a ſiege: ovans, of myrtle; which expreſſed an ovation 
or little triumph : and triumphalis, of laurel ; ſor a 
grand triumph. 

Procopius tells us of a column of this kind, erected in the 
place called Auguſteum, before the imperial palace of 
Conſtantinople, ſupporting an equeſtrian ſtatue of the 
emperor Juſtinian, 

CoLumN, z:opheric, a kind of ſtatuary column, whereon is 
placed a figure of ſome animal. Such is one of the two 
columns of the great gate of Venice; whereon is the lion 
of St. Mark, and the arms of the republic : or that at 
Sienna, which bears the wolf that ſuckled Romulus and 
Remus. | 

CoLuMN, ſcenorraphy of a. See SCENOGRAÞHY. 

COLUMN, in Var, denotes a deep file, or row of troops; 
or diviſion of an army, which marches at the ſame time, 
and towards the ſame place, at intervals large enough to 
avoid confuſion. | 

An army marches in one, two, three, or more columns, 
according as the ground will allow, and the general ſees 
expedient, 

The word is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels at 
ſea, following each other in the ſame line.—It is dithcult 
to form columns at ſea, unleſs the wind be in ſtern. 

CoLumN, among Printers, is half a page, when the page 
is divided into two parts, from top to bottom. Sce 
PrinTING, 

COLUMNA na, is uſed by ſome writers of anatomy, for 
on fleſhy end of the xosk, jutting out over the upper 

Ip. 

CoLUMNA or:s, is ſometimes uſed for the uvur a. 

COLUMNZ carneæ, in Anatomy, called alſo lacertuli, and 

columne cordis, are ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the ventricles 
of the heart; derived, and, as it were, detached from 
the parietes of thoſe ventricles, and connected by ten- 
dinous extremities to the valves of the heart. 
Theſe litile columns, or pillars, being faſtened to the 
parietes of the heart on one fide, and the tricuſpid and 
mitral valves on the other, do, by the contraction in 
the ſyſtole of the heart, draw out the valves ; and by that 
means not only ſhut the orifices of the veins, but more 
exactly cloſe the ventricles in their ſyſtole. 

COLUMNAR marble. See BASAL TES. 

COLUMYNARIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 
tall, milky bell- flower; the campanula lateſcens, Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

COLUMNARIUM, in Roman Antiquity, a heavy tribute, 
demanded for every pillar of a houſe, It was firſt laid 
on by Julius Cæſar, in order to put a ſtop to the extra- 
vagant expences laid out on ſumptuous buildings. 

COLUMNEA, in Betany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
one petal, of the ringent or grinning kind, with a ſwell- 
ing tube, divided above into two lips; the upper erect 
and entire, the lower divided into three parts which 
ſpread open: it hath four ſtamina, two longer than the 
other ; theſe are incloſed in the upper lip. In the cen- 
tre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward be- 
comes a globular berry with two cells fitting in the em- 
palement, containing ſeveral oblong ſeeds. We know 
but one ſpecies, which grows naturally in the warmeſt 

arts of America. 

COLUMNELLA, little column, in Botany, denotes the 

ſubſtance that paſſes through the capſule, and conneQs 

the ſeveral partitions and ſeeds. 

COLUMNIA'TED «winding /tairs. See STAIRS. 


| . 


COLUMNIFERI, an order of plants in the Fragmenta 
Methodi Natutalis of Linuzus. 


COLURES 


COLoRxs, in Geography and {/irentimy; are two great ei- 
cles, imaginedl to interſect each other at right angles, in 
the poles of the world. | | | 
The word is derived from xoao;, mutilus, or truncatus, 
und we, fail ; q. d. appearing with the tail cut eff; becauſe 
never ſeen entire above the horizon. f 
The coloures 2 one of them through the ſolſtitial, and | C 


the other through the equinoctial point of the ecliptic : | 
whence. the firſt is denominated the ſolſtitial, and the | 


1 
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revulſion of humours, as veſicatories, cauteri & t 

which may be added volatile ſpirits, ſalts, ay; Tor pg 

. See LETHARGY. ; 

The natural proceſs of death is deſcribed by phyſc; 

by the following words in the following x7 f 3 

convulſio, coma, mors. , 

OMA, in Botany, a ſpecies of fulcra, compoſed of la 

— in form of a bruſh of hair, 9 the 
alk. | 


ſecond equinotlal calure. Coma AVUREA, in Botany, See Gol p locks, 


The equinoCtial co/ure determines the equinoxes; and |'C 
the ſolſticial, the ſolſtices. | 
By thus dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, they 
alſo mark the four ſeaſons of the year. 

It is diſputed over what part of the back of Aries the 
equinoCtial colure paſſed in the time of Hipparchus. Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in his Chronology, takes it to have been 
over the middle of the conſtellatich. Father Souciet in- 
fiſts on its having paſſed over the dodecatemorion of 
Aries, or midway between the rump and firſt of the tail. | 
We have ſome obferrations; in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 

actions, N 466. concerning the poſition of this colure 
in the ancient ſphere, from a draught of the conſtellation 
Aries, in the Aratæa publiſhed at Leyden and Amſter- 
dam, 1652, which ſeem to confirm fir Iſaac's opinion ; 
but the antiquity and authority of the original draught 

may ſtill remain in queſtion, See CHRONOLOGY. 

COLUTEA, in Botany. See Bladder SENA. | 

COLYBA, or Cor yBvs, a term in the Greek Liturgy, | 
ſignifying an offering of corn, and boiled pulſe, made in 
honour of the ſaints, and ſor the ſake of the dead. 
Balſamon, P. Goar, Leo Allatius, and others, have 
written on the ſubject of colyoz :; the ſubſtance of what 
they have ſaid, is as follows. 

The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little 
| heaps on a plate; adding beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, 


— — — — 


— —— 


and grape-ſtones, which they divide into ſeveral com- | Firſt of all in the circle of the 


partments, ſeparated from each other by leaves of 
parſley. A little heap of wheat, thus ſeaſoned, they call 
xo. 

They have a particular ſormula for the benediction of 
the colybæ: wherein, praying that the children of Baby- 


Jon may be fed with pulſe, and that they may be in better hr of the prec. from the 


condition than other people, they defire God to bleſs 


thoſe fruits, and thoſe who eat them, becauſe offered to | Second of the preced. 
his glory, to the honour of ſuch a faint, and in memory | That preced. in the cuſp. 
df the faithful deceaſed. Balſamon refers the inſtitution | In the cutp towards the north. 


of this ceremony to St, Athanaſius; but the Greek Sy- 


15. 
naxary to the time of Julian the Apoſtate, That under this. 
Many of the Latin divines having ſpoken injuriouſly of | That following this, 


this ceremony, Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has | F 


Written a diſcourſe in its vindication : wherein he en- 
deavouts to ſhew, that the deſign of the colyba is only to | 
repreſent the teſurrectioon of the dead, and to confirm | 


the ſaithful in the belief thereof. The cahbæ, he ſays, Middle of the * nous ones 
are ſymbols of a general refurreQtion ; and the ſeveral Subſequent, and —4 4 
ingredients added to the wheat, ſignify ſo many different] Another following all theſe, 


virtues. 


COLYMBIS, in Ornithology, a name given by Bellonius to a | That preceeding ſeveral under 26 
the hair, 


ſpecies of duck, remarkable for a large tuft of feathers 
behind its head, and thence called by us the tufted duck, 
and known among authors by its Venetian name CAPO 
negro. See Duck. 

COLYMBUS, the diver, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithe- 
logy, the name of a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of 
the an/eres, See DIVER. | 

COLYTEA, in Botany, is uſed by ſome to denote the 


30. 
arbor fudiea, or SILTQUASTRUM, Preced. in the hair. 25 30 24/30 12 2445 


COMA, in Medicine, a fort of ſleepy diſeaſe, otherwiſe 
called cataphora; always bringing on a violent propenſity 


OMA BERENICES, Berenice's Hair, in Aflronomy, a modern 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere compoſed of - 
unformed ſtars between the Lion's tail, and Bootes. 
This conſtellation is faid to have been formed by Conon 
an aſtronomer, in order to conſole the queen of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, for the loſs of, a lock of her hair, which was 
ſtolen out of the * of Venus, where ſhe had dedi- 
cated it on account of a victory obtained by her huſband. 
Ricciol. Alm. lib. vi. cap. 4. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Coma Berenices, in Tycho's 
Catalogue, are fourteen; in Hevelius's, twenty-one ; 
and in the Britannic Catalogue, forty-three. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof 


are as follow. 
H 1 | | 
% Longitud. 


Names and ſituations of the | Þ = Latitude, 
ſtars. O 


*2pnnuzrry 


oO 
© © So &w 


To 


hair, to the ſouth, J ä 


10. 


cuſp, or point. ; 


irſt of three contiguous ones 
behind this. | 


and more ſouth. 


7 23]? I7 57 
| 27 6 49019 19 12 
25 48 3823 8 10 
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| 1.49 34 49119 48 4 
1 16 95 12 57 


25. 


1 10 30017 48 © 
| 2 2 57 5229 58 24 


0 38 35120 49 4, 7 


to ſleep, whether fleep enſue, or not. More fouth in the hair, Wm 25 59 580/30 5 315 


If ſleep do enſue, the diſeaſe is called coma ſomnolentum, 
wherein the patient continues in a profound fleep ; and 
when awaked, immediately relapſes, without being able 
to keep open his eyes. If he dces not fleep, but is con- 
tinually awaked with frightful dreams, it is called coma 
vigil: in this caſe alſo his eyes are ſhut, and he appears | 
o 


ſleep | | 
The cauſe of 9 may be 2ny thing that | Former of wolk the extremity J nx 


prevents the courſe of the ſpirits; as a cold humid tem- 
perature of the brain; hot putrid vapours aſcending into 


35, 


O 


of the hair. 


the head, and ſtop! og the canals of the animal ſpirits ; | Poſterior in the extremity of | | v4.44 31/52 28 33 5.6 


Narcotic vapours, The coma vigil is ſuppoſed to ariſe 
ſrom the conflict, or jarring mixture of bile wirh piruita ; 
the one wiging to ſleep, the other to waking. Hence 
the patient fleeps either not at all, or, at moſt, but for a 
moment; is uneaſy, ſtarts, rifes up, and ſometimes 
throws bimſelf on the perſons near him; his eyes conti- 
nuing all the time faft cloſed. 

The remedies-for a coma, are thoſe which occaſion great 
evacuations; as violent elyſtets, or vomitives ; medicines} C 
that purge, and dry the brain; and thoſe which occaſion]. 

ks 3 


the hair. 


All theſe ſtars Ptolemy ranks among the informes of Leo; 
and the cluſter of little ſtars, in form of a nebulous one, 
between the Lion and Bear, he calls imply Ilxoxawer ; 
as reſembling an ivy leaf; the pointed part whereof is 
turned towards the north, and * fides bounded by the 
ſeventh and twenty-ſecond ſtars. Bayer, inſtead of hair, 
ives a ſheaf of corn, 
ARCHIOS, in Antiquity, the name of a particular 
ait, or tune deſigned to be ſung at entertainments. 
38 nnen 
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COMARIS, in Lithology, a name _ iven by the Greek writers 
* the SELENI TES, or aprefe ene. | 
hey call this ſtone alſo cupholithes, | 
 COMARUM, Marſh cinquefoil, in Botany, a genus of the 
jcoſandria polygynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower, hath five oblong perals, which are inſerted in the 
empalement, but are much ſmaller. It hath twenty per- 
manent ſtamina, which are inferred into the empale- 
ment; and a great number of ſmall roundiſh germina 
Collected into a head. The common receptacle after- 
ward becomes a large fleſhy fruit, having many pointed 
ſeeds adhering to it. We know but one ſpecies of this 
lant, which grows naturally in bogs. 
COMB, an inſtrument made of horn, ivory, &c. and uſed 
for ſeparating and _—_ the hair, &c. 
cous, in Huſbandry, a meaſure of corn, conſiſting of four 
| Wincheſter buſhels: in ſome places the buſhel contains 
eight gallons and a quart, 
Com, in Natural Hiftory, the creſt, or red fleſhy tuft grow- 
ing on the head of a cock. 


Coms, in a ſhip, a little piece of timber, ſet under the 


lower part of the beak-head, near the middle : it has two 

holes in it, and ſupplies to the fore-racks, what the cheſt- 

trees do to the main-tacks; that is, to bring the main- 
Tapeſtry. See TAPESTRY. 


tacks aboard. 
1 
enus's Co uz, the name of a diſtinct 


Coms, in the Man 

Cous, Ladies, or 
genus of plants, called by Tournefort scANDIX. 

Compm-fiſh, peften, in Ichthyelogy. See PECTEN, 

COMBARONES, in Antiquity, the fellow-barons or com- 
monalty of che Cinque-Ports. 

COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engagement; 

or a difference decided by means of arms. 
Authors ſometimes Ciſtinguiſh in an army, between a 
combat and a battle; the latter expreſſing the general ac- 
tion of the whole army; the former only a particular ſkic- 
miſh, or engagement of a ſingle part: ſo that the combat 
is properly a part of a BATTLE. 

ComBaAr, in Law, or fingle combat, denotes a formal trial, 
between two champions, of ſome doubtful cauſe or quar- 
rel, by the ſword, or batoons. 

This form of proceeding was anciently very frequent, 
particularly among the barbarous nations in their origi- 
nal ſettlements; and obtained, not only in criminal, but 
alſo in civil cauſes : being built on a preſumption, that 
God would never grant the victory but to him who had 
the beſt right. It was originally permitted, in order to de- 
termine points reſpecting the reputation of individuals, 
but afterwards became much more extenſive. See DUE! 
The form and ceremony of the combat are deſcribed in 
the grand Coutumier of Normandy. The accuſer, firit, 
ſwore to the truth of his accuſation; the accuſed gave 
him the lye : upon which, each threw down a gage, or 
pledge of battle; and the parties were committed pri- 
ſoners to the day of combat. See CHAMPION, 

Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, in the 
eleventh century, deſiring to aboliſh the Moſarabic litur- 
gy, and to introduce the Roman office ; the people op- 
poſing it, it was agreed to terminate the difference by 
combat, and leave the cauſe to the decifion of Heaven. 
One of the earlieſt reſtriftions of this practice that occurs 
in the hiſtory of Europe, is that of Henry I. of England ; 
which was afterwards followed by an edict of Louis VII. 
of France to the ſame effect. Robertſon's Hiſt. of Charles 
V. vol. i. p. 61, Ke. and 350, &c. 8vo. . 

ComBAT is alſo uſzd for the ſolemn games of the ancient 
Giecks and Romans, performed in honour of their gods; 
as the Olympic games, Pythian, Iſtthmian, and Nemzan 
games; the ludi Actiaci, Circenſes, &c. which ſee in their 
places, OLYMPIC, IsTHMIAN, &c. 

Tube combats here celebrated, were running, ureſtling, box- | 
ing, ce/lus, &c. The combatants, who were called athlete, 
prepared themſelves for it from their youth, by conſtant 
exerciſe, and a very rigid regimen : they only eat certain 

things, and at certain hours; drank no wine; had no 

commerce with women; and both their labour and their 
reſt were regulated. 

COMBATANT, in Heraldry, a term for two beaſls, as 
lions or boars, borne in a coat of arms in a fighting poſ- 
ture, etect on their hinder feet, and affrontee, or with 
their faces toward each other. 

COMBER, in [chthyo{ogy, a ſpecies of 6h in Cornwall, of a 
ſlender form, with red back-fins, and tail; yellow belly; 
a ſmooth, even, ſtripe from gills to tail, of a ſilvety colour; 
and a round tail. Ray, Syn. 163. fig. 5. 

COMBINATION, is properly underſtood of an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral things by two and two: but is more particu- 
larly uſed in Mathematics, to denote the variation, or af- 
ternation of any number of quantities, letters, ſounds, or 
the like, in all the different matiners poſſible. 

P. Merſenne gives us the combination of all the notes and 
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0 OM 


The number of poſſible combination; 
letters of the alphabet, 
by three, &c: accordin 
mounts to 139172428 
The words in the follo 
thouſand twenty- 


of the twenty-four 

taken firft two by two, then three 
to Mr. Preſtet's calculation, a- 

887252999425 128493402200. 


wing verſe may be combined a 
two ſeveral ways. ; 


Tot tibi ſunt dotes, virge, quot fideta cœlo. 


F. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
ſhews, that two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally 
into two colours, may be arranged and combined ſixty = 
four different ways, ſo as to form ſo many different kinds 
of chequer-work, which appears ſurpriſing enough, when 
one conſiders that two letters, or figures; can only be 
combined twice. 
This note may be of uſe to maſons, paviours, &c. See 
PavEMENTr, and CHANGE s; 
COMBINATION, defrine of ,— Any number of quantities being 
grven, together with the number in each combination; to find 
the number of combinations; 
One quantity; we obſerve, admits of no combination ; 
two, a and b, of one; of three, a, ö, c, there are three 
combinations, viz. abzac, bc; of four, fix, ab, ac, b c, 
ad,bd,ca; of five, ten, ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, c d, ae, 
be, ce, de. 
Whence it appears, that the number of combinations pro- 
ceed as 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. i, e. are triangular numbers, 
whoſe ſide differs by unity from the number of given 
quantities: if that, v. gr. be 9, the ſide of the number 
of combinations will be q4—1; and therefore the number 


—IxX9,-0 
— . See TRIANGULAR zumber. 


| 


of combinations 


If three quantities are to be combined, and the number 
in each combination be three, there will be only one com- 
bination, a be; if a fourth be added, the combinations will 
be found abc, abd, bed, ac d; if a fifth, ten, abc, abd, 
bed, a cd, ab e, bde, bee, ace, ade, c dez if a ſixth, twenty, 
& c. The numbers of combinations, therefore, proceed, as 
I, 4, 10, 20; i. e. they are the firſt pyramidal triangu- 
lar numbers, whoſe ſides differ by two units from the 
number of given quantities. See PYRAMIDAL number. 
Hence, if the number of given quantities be g, the {ide 
will be - 23 and therefore, the number of combinations 
HE. 
I 2 3 


Hence is eaſily deduced a general rule for determining 
the number of combinations in any caſe ; for, ſuppoſe the 
number of quantities to be combined, 4, the exponent 
of the combination n, the number of combinations will be 


3 — —— — —ͤ — — — — — mRR——— 
3 4 

&c. till the number to be added be equal to n. « 

Suppole, v. gr. the number of quantities to be combined 

=6; the exponent of the combination 4: the number of 


combinations will be b—4+1x0—-4+2X 6-4+3X 
I 2 3 
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= 15. 


Croll, If it be defired to have all the poſſible combinations 
of the given quantities beginning with the combinations of 
the ſeveral two's, proceeding to three's, &c. there muſt 
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2 3 + 
Whence the number of combinations poſhble will be 
qXg=1t+gqXg-=1ixq-=2+gxXq—IxXq-2xq=3Tg 


I: VET OE I 2 3 " "al © 
Xq=—IXq—=2X9— — 2 
Se” n &c. which is the ſum of 
2 3 4 5 


the unciæ of the binomial, raiſed to the power 9, and 

abridged of the exponent of the power increaſed by 

unity, q+1. Wherefore, if 1 + 1 = 2 repreſent the bi- 

nomial to which theſe uncig belong, 214—q—1 is the 

number of all the poſſible combinations. V. gr. If the 

number of quantities be 5, the number of poſſible com- 

binations will be 25 —=6=32 —b=26. 

2. Any number of quantities being given, to find the number 

of changes and alterations, which thoſe quantities, combined in 

ail the manners poſſible, can undergo. 

Suppoſe two quantities, a and &: their variations will be 
23 conſequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, 
even. with itſelf, to theſe there maſt be added two vari- 
ations. The whole number, therefore, will be 2 + a =. 


4. If there were three quantities, and the exponent of 


ſounds in muſic, as far as ſixty- four; the ſum whereof 
amounts to ninety figures, or places. 
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the variations were 2; the combination will be 3, and the 
changes 3 z to which gf the three combinations of each 
10 


quantity 


aantity with itſelf a a, bb, ee, be added, we ſhall have 
the number of changes, 3+3 +3=9- 


4 


In like manner, it is evident, if the given quantities were 


4, and the exponent 2, the number of changes would 

be 16; if 5, 25, &c. in general, if u, u“ 4 
Suppoſe the quantities 3, and the exponent of variation 
33 the number of changes is found 27 =3? 3 viz. a4 ay 
aab, aba, baa, abb, aat, aca,taa, 4h c, Had, he a, 40%, 
cab,cba,zacc, cac,cca,bbazbab,bbb,bbc,cbb, H eb, 
bee, be, cc, ccc. 


After the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities 


were 4, and the exponent 3; the number of changes 
would be 64=4*: and in general, if the number of 
quantities be n, and the exponent 3, the number of 
changes will be *. By thus proceeding, it will be 
found, that if the number of quantities be n, and the 
exponent n. the number of changes will be n': where- 
fore if all the antecedents be added, where the exponent 
is leſs, the number of poſſible changes will be found 
1 + nv —t un —2 4 <3 4 m1 —_t— + 1-53 + n* 5, 
&c, Till at length the number ſubtracted from x leaves 
1; becauſe the beginning is from ſingle quantities taken 
Onces | 
Since then the number of poſſible changes is in a geo- 
metrical progreſſion, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt term is u“, 
nb — 
> 
| Suppoſe, v. g. n= 4, the number of poſſible changes 
4—4 1020 
n 


number of poſſible changes will be 


the greateſt u“, and the ratio n; it will be = —— 


= 340. Suppoſe, again, u 24, the 
24 5 — 24 
24—1 


320c9658644400818986777955348272600 — 23 
1391724288887252999425128493402200. In ſo many 
various manners, therefore, may the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet be varicd and combined among themſelves. 

CoMBINATION, in Chemiſtry, denotes the union of two 
bodies of different natures, from which a new compound 
body reſults. An acid united with an alkali furniſhes an 
inſtance of combination. See AFFINITY. 

ComMpixaT1oNs, in Law. Combinations to do unlawful 
acts are puniſhable before the unlawful acts are executed: 
this is to prevent the conſequences of combinations and con- 
ſpiracies, &c. 9 Rep. 57. 

COMBINATORY 49i/tillation. See DisTILLATION. 

CoMBINATORY muſic, muſica combinatoria, that part of 
muſic which teaches the manner of combining ſounds 
variouſly ; that is, of changing their place and figure in 
different manners. See Mvs1c. 

COMBING V wool, in Commerce, the drawing or paſling 
wool acroſs the teeth of a kind of card, called a comb, to 
diſpoſe it for ſpinning. 

COMBRETUM, in Botany, a genus of the efandria mono- 
gynia claſs ; the characters of which are, that the calyx 
is bell-ſhaped, and ſeparated into four horizontal points 
the corolla has four petals inſerted in the calyx ; the ſtami- 

na are very lrong; and the ſeed is fingle and quadrangular. 
There are two ſpecies. 

COMBS of bees. See Hon: y-comn. 

COMBURENDO heretico. See HzrETCO., 

COMBUST, in Aftrenomy. When a planet is in conjunc- 
tion with the ſun, or not diſtant from it above half their 
diſk, it is ſaid to be eombu/t, or in COMBUSTION, 
According to Argol, a planet is combu/t or in ceambuſtion, 
when not above eight degrees and thirty minutes diſtant 
from the ſun, either before or after him. 

COMBUS IIO pecuniz, the ancient way of trying mixed 
and corrupt money, by melting it down, upon payments 
into the Exchequer. In the time of king Ilenry II. a 
conſtitution was made, called the tial by combu/tion ; the 
practice of which differed little or nothing from the pre- 
ſent method of aſſaying ſilver. But whether this exami- 
nation of money by combuſtzon was to reduce an equation 
of money only of ſterling, viz. a due proportion of alloy 
with copper, or to reduce it pure fine ſilver, does not ap- 

r. On making the conſtitution of trial it was conſi- 
dered, that though the money did anſwer mere et pondere, 
it might be deficient in value; becauſe mixed with copper 
or braſs, &c. Vide Lowndes's Eſſay upon Coin, p. 5. 

COMBUSTION, in Chemftry, denotes the decompoſition 
of bodies by the action of fire; or the diſengagement of 
the phlogiſton of inflammable principle contained in 
them, from the union of which in larger or leſs quanti- 
ties, or in various degrees of combination, they ate ſaid 
to be more or leſs canbuſtible. The more combuſtible bo- 
dies are either ſuch as poſſeſs a large quantity of 
giſton in an oily ſtate, and burn with a bright 
accompanied with ſmoke and ſoot ; as wood, dry veget- 


ables, reſins, oils, and fat: or ſuch, in which the in- 


| 
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flammable principle is not in an oily ſlate, nor intimate! 

combined, whoſe flame is leſs luminous, and unattended 
with ſmoke and ſoot ; of this kind are ſpirit of wine, ſul- 

phur, phoſphorus, charcoal, ſome metallic ſubſta 
and particulaily zinc. The leſs combu/7ible bodies are 
thoſe in which a ſmaller quantity of phlogiſton is ſtrong] 

combined with incombuſtible principles, and which burn 
with difficulty, and without any ſenſible flame: ſuch are 
ſome animal coals, ſoot, aſhes of vegetables, and imper- 
fect metals. Combuſlion requires free acceſs of air; and 
the proceſs is more rapid and complete as the contad of 
the burning body with air is more immediate and entire, 

Macquer. | 
See Alx, CALCINATION, FIRE, and Par.oG15rtow, 
COME. The ſmall fibres or tails of malt, upon its firſt 

ſhooting forth, is thus called. | 

CoME ſepra, in the Italian Muſic, literally Gignifies as 

above, and is uſed when any foregoing part is to be 
repeated. | | 

COMEDONES, a name given to a ſpecies of worm, with 

which the children of Miſnia, and ſome other countries, 
are terribly afflicted; and of which Hoffman, in his Trea. 
tiſe of Endemial Diſeaſes, gives this account: children 
in the country are frequently ſeized with a ſort of tabes 
which fo deſtroy their fleſh, that they appear merely like 
ſhadows. The common people generally ſuppoſe theſe 
children to be under the influence of witchcraft ; but 
ſuch as have enquired more narrowly into the diſtemper, 
have found that it is owing to certain worms, reſemblin 
black hairs, or cords, lodged under the ſkin. When the 
ſkin is rubbed with honey, in a bath, or any warm place, 
they will appear and come out; but when it is contracted 
by cold, they keep concealed within. See ArrRCTIO 
bovina, and DRACUNCULI. 

COMEDY. in its proper ſenſe, a dramatic piece, repre. 
ſenting ſome agrecable and diverting tranſaction: or an 
allegorical repreſentation of ſomething in private life, for 
the amuſement and inſtruction of the audicnce. 

There are thoſe who derive the word comedy from comus, 
and who ſuppoſe that zwww3:y is the ſame with cw 
dig na canere. "this etymology appears to be the better 
founded, in that the firſt farces were exhibited ar feaſts, 
which have been ſince improved to comedies in their pre- 
ſent ſtate. 

In this ſenſe, comedy is oppoſed to tragedy, the ſubjefs 
whereof are grave, and the perſons of higher rank. 

Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem, very buſy, 
pleaſant in the concluſion, and written in a popular 
ſtyle. Ariſtotle calls it an imitation of the worſt, or ra- 
ther of the loweſt claſs of perſons, by way of ridicule. 

This definition” Corneille finds fault with, and maintains, 
that the actions of kings themſelves may enter comedy z 
provided they be ſuch as are not very momentous, nor 
attended with any conſiderable danger. He adds, that 
a poem, wherein the greateſt peril is the loſs of a miſtreſs, 
has no right to any higher appellation than that of c- 
medy : but then he makes a diſtinction in comedzes, and 
digniſies thoſe where great perſonages are introduced, 
with the epithet of heroic comedies, to diltinguiſh them 
from the ordinary ones. Mr. Congreve ſeems pretty 
much of the ſame ſentiment : he underitands Ariſtotle's 
definition as meant of the worſt men; on which founda- 
tion it is ſufficient to conſtitute a comedy, that the action 
repreſented be that of ſome ill men brought on the ſtage 
to be expoſed. 

Mr. Dacier is of a contrary opinion : he maintains, that 
comedy allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unleſs it be 
turned to ridicule ; and that raillery and ridicule a'e its 
only proper and genuine characteriſtics: in which opinion 
he is warmly ſecouded by Mr. Dennis. | 
Thus different are critics and comic authors in their ſen- 
timents on the nature of c-medy : ſome diſtinguiſh it from 
tragedy by the lowneſs of the ſubject ; others by the ri- 
diculous light it is ſet in. | 
The accurate F. Boflu fixes the notion of comedy much 
better: according to that critic, comedy diſſers from tra- 
gedy in this, that the comic writer invents both the names 
of his perſons and the actions which be preſents; whereas 
the tragic writers only invent the lafter, the former they 
are to take from hiſtory. See ACT1ON, | 
Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, or te- 
preſentation of the ordinary life of men: it exhibits theit 
common actions and paffious ; expoſes and ridiculcs their 
failings, to preſerve the ſpectatots from them or to cor- 
rect them. Cicero defines it the imitation of liſe, the 
mirtor of cuſtom and the image of truth. 
There is a diſpute among critics, whether a comedy be 3 
poem, or a mere converlation? They who maintain the 
latter, contend, that a poem is a diſcourle in verſe : | 
Boſſu inſiiis on the former, and ſhews that comedy has its 
fable, or allegory, with every,thing eſſential to poctry. | 
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Comedy and tragedy were originally one and the ſame 
thing: their common origin ſee under TRAGEDYW.— M. 
Boileau ſays, comedy took its riſe at Athens, from the 
happy iſſues or concluſions of tragedies. On this prin- 
ciple, the calpyrophs ſhould have been the proper crite- 


rion, or diſtingui ing mark between tragedy and comedy; 


and all other differences only accidental. 
After the grave and ſerious became ſeparated from the 
ridiculous, and tragedy and comedy were become two diſ- 
tint arts, people applied themſelves to cultivate the 
former and neglected the latter; ſo that comedy conti- 
nued in its infancy, with little improvements, while tra- 
edy grew up to a perfeCt art : this once arrived at its 
Foiobe, they began to think of cultivating comedy. 
With regard to the various changes and revolutions co- 
medy has undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into 
three kinds; viz. the ancient, wherein there was nothing 
feigned; the middle, where the ſubject was real, but the 
names fititious z the new, where both names and things 
ate fictitious. 
The ancient was that firſt in uſe, when the ſupreme 
power was in the hands of the people; and when, on 
that account, the poets were at their full liberty to ſay 
what they pleaſed, and of whom they pleaſed ; by name 
to rail at people in authority, and openly to charge magi- 
ſtrates with crimes; ſparing no age, ſex, or quality. 
This is very obſervable in the Frogs, and the Clouds of 
Ariſtophanes; where it is to be noted, that though the 
railing part was occaſionally diſtributed among all the 
actors, yet the chief of it was laid on the chorus. 
When the Athenian liberties became ſunk in the tyranny 
of a few, it was no longer ſafe for the poets to uſe their 
old licence; men of office being now to be ſcreened from 
reproach. The chorus, hereupon, became uſeleſs, and 
was therefore dropped ; and thus commenced what we 
call comædia media, nen, or the middle comedy, See 
Chokus. 
Under this, the poets were not allowed to name the per- 
ſons; and therefore names were to be invented: but 
then the perſons were ſo well pointed out, that it was no 
diſhcult matter to know them. ä 
At length, however, they were obliged to repreſs even 
this licence : and this reform gave occaſion to .the new 
comedy; which only brought upon the ſtage feigned ad 
ventures, and imaginary names. | 
This laſt kind alone was received among the Romans; 
who yet made a new ſubdivifion thereof into ancient, 
middle, aud new; according to the various periods of the 
commonwealth. Among the ancient comedies were ranked 
thoſe of Livius Andronicus; among the midale, . thoſe 
of Pacuvius; and among the new ones, thoſe of Terence. 
Comedy, as well as tragedy, has its eſſential, and its in- 
tegrant parts. Its efſential parts, in the language of the 
ancients, are the pretaſis, epitaſis, cata/taſis, and cata- 
ſtrophe. a a 
The g is the beginning, or opening: where the 
ſubject is juſt entered upon, the characteis of the per- 
ſons ſhewn, and the intereſt, or part each has in the ac- 
tion, ſignified. Pb ahi 
In the epita/is, the iytrigues begin; they are carried on, 
and heightened in the cataſlatis; and unravelled'in the ca- 
taſtraphe. | 
Theſe are called parts of quantity, by way of contradi- 
ſtinction from thoſe of quality, which are the fable, the 
manners, the ſentiments, and the diction; to which 
may be added the mulic and decoration, pertaining only 
ro the repreſentation. | | 
The integrant parts are the five acts into which the comedy 
is divided, agreeable to that precept of Horace: 


Neve minor quinto, neu fit produdtior actu. 


The aQs are divided into ſcenes: the number whereof 
is not fixed, but depends on the bulineſs to be done in 
each act, and the number of perſons to be employed. 
See ACT, SCENE, &c. See alſo Hu MOR, MANNERS, 
&c. 120 


Among the ancient Romans, comedies were diſtinguiſhed 


according to the quality of the perlons repreſented, and | 


the dreſs they wore, into togate, pretexte, trabeatæ, 
and tabernariæ; which laſt were thole where the ſcene 
lay in colleges, or among people ot, the loweſt rank, a- 
greeing pretty nearly with our ſarces. 
In the repreſentation, comedy was diſtinguiſhed from 
tragedy by the ſock worn in the former, and the butkin 
in the latter. Among us comedy is diſtinguiſhed from 
farce, in that the former repreſents nature as the is: the 
other diſtorts or overcharges her, they both paint from 
life, but with different views: the one to make nature 
known, the other to make her ridiculous. 
COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, ap- 
pearing ſuddenly, and again diſappea ing: and during 
the time of its appearance moving in a proper, though 
very eccentric orbit, like a planet, 


— 


—— 
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Comets; populatly called blazing favs, have this to dillin- 
guiſh them from the other ſtars, that they are uſually at- 
tended with a long train of light, always oppoſite to the 
ſun, and which is of a fainter luſtre, the farther it is 
from the body. Hence ariſes a popular diviſion of cores 
into three kinds; viz. bearded, tailed, and hairy comets , 
though in effect this diviſion tather relates to the ſeveral 
circumſtances of the fame comet, than to the phenomena 
of ſeveral. ' | ; 
Thus, whem the comet is eaſtward of the ſun, and moves 
from it, the comet is ſaid to be bearded, becauſe the light 
precedes it in manner of a beard. DB 

When the comet is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, 
it is ſaid to be zailed, becauſe the train follows it, in man- 
ner of a tail. 

Laſtly, when the comer and the ſun are diametrically 
oppoſite, (the earth between them), the train is hid be- 
hind the body of the comet, excepting a little that appears 


around it in form of a border of hair, hence called 
hairy. 


ComETs, nature of.—As tb the nature of comets, the un- 


frequency of their appearing, together with the ſeeming 
irregularities of their phenomena, have left philoſophers 
much in the dark. Thoſe who lived before Ariſtotle, 
accounted for them by ſuppoling the heavenly ſpaces 
full of an infinite number of ſtars; and many of them 
too remote, or too ſmall, to have ever come under the 
notice of aſtronomers: theſe inviſible ſtars they farther 
ſuppoſed to move by their own proper motion every way ; 
finiſhing their courſes in very unequal times. Now, a 
comet, — to them, was a vaſt heap or aſſemblage 
of theſe little ſtars, meeting together, by reaſon of be 
inequality of their motions, and uniting into a viſible 
maſs ; which muſt again diſappear, as thoſe ſtars ſepa- 
rated, and each proceeding in its courſe, 

But how thoſe ſtars ſhould thus meet, coaleſce, and form 
a body, which in all poſitions of the ſun ſhould reſemble 
a tail, and again ſeparate, is a myſtery, 

This opinion, therefore, Ariſtotle eafily overturned ; 
ſubſtituting another in its ſtead. According to Ariſtotle, 
comets were only a kind of tranſient fires or meteors, con- 
ſiſting of exbalations raifed to the upper region of the 
air, and there ſet on fire; far below the moon's courſe. 
But neither is this hypotheſis more juſt than the other: 
for on this principle, the light of the come!, being inde- 
pendent of the ſun, would be diſperſed every way alike, 
without any appearance of a train, or tail, which is con- 
trary to the phenomena. Moreover, they are obſerved 
at the ſame time in places on the earth very remote from 
each other. Beſides; the modern aſtronomers who have 
meaſured the diſtance between the comets and the earth, 
find that the comets have no ſenſible diurnal parallax ; 
which could not be, were they not much more remote 
than the moon, whoſe- parallax is ſenſible : and yet as 
they have a ſenſible annual PARALLAX, they are not ſo 
remote as the fixed ſtars. Tycho Brahe was the firſt a- 
mong the moderns, who, after diligently obſerving the 


comet of 1577, and finding that it had no ſenſible diurnal 


parallax, aſſigned it its true place in the planetary regions. 
See his book De Cometa, anni 1577. 

Hevelius, from a great number of obſervations, propoſes 
it as his opinion, that the comets, like the ſolar maculz 
or ſpots, are formed and condenſed out of the groſler 
exhalations of his body. In which notion he agrees 
nearly with Kepler, who maintains, that comets are gene- 
rated in the zther in vaſt numbers, like fiſhes in the ocean; 
though they do not all become viſible ; either becauſe of 
their ſmallneſs, or becauſe they lie a long time under the 
horizon. 2 $4 

But fir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn the fallacy of this hypo- 
theſis, by proving that the comet of 1680, in its paſlage 
through the neighbourhood of the ſun, would have been 
diſſipated, had it conſiſted of exhalations of the ſun and 
planets: for the heat of the ſun, it is allowed, is as the 


denſity of his rays, i. e. reciprocally as the ſquares of the 


diſtances of places from the ſun. Wherefore, ſince the 
diſtance. of that comet in its perihelion, December the 
8th, was obſerved to be to the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun, nearly as 6 to 1000; the ſun's heat in the comet, 
at that time, was to his heat with us at midſummer, as 
1000000 to 36, or 28000 to 1. 


And again, finding by experiment, that the heat of boil- 


ing water is little more than three times the heat of out 


dry earth, when expoſed to the midſummer's ſun ; and 
aſſuming the heat of red-hot iron to be about three or 
four times as great as that of boiling water; he thence 
concludes, that the heat of the dried earth, or body of 
the comet in its perihelion, mult be near 2000 times as 
great as that of red- hot iron. | 

Such an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihelion, 
the comet mult be a long time in cooling again. The 
ſame author computes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of 


the dimenſions of our earth, would ſcarce be cool in 


co 


1 * 


doc years. If then the coinet be ſuppoſed to cool 1oO 
imes as faſt as red-hot iron; yet ſince its heat was 2000 
times greater, ſuppoſing it of the bigneſs of che earth, it 
would not be cool in a million of years. 


1 Bernovilli; in his Syſtema Cometarum, * — 


ome primary planet 8 round the ſun in the ſpace 
of four years and one hundred and fifty. ſeven days ; and 
at the diſtance, from his body, of 2583 ſemidiameters 
of the magnus orbis; this planet, he concludes, either 
from its vaſt diſtance; or ſmallneſs, to be inviſible to us: 
but, however, tb bave, at various diſtances from him, 
ſeveral ſatellites moving round bim, and ſometimes de- 
ſcending as low as the orbit of Saturn; and that theſe 
becoming vitble to us, when in their perigzum, are 
what we call comets. 

Des Cartes advances another opinion: he conjeCtures 
that-comets are only ſtars, ſormerly fixed, like the reſt, 
in the heavens; but which becoming by degrees, co- 
vered with macul:e, or ſpots, and at length wholly rob- 
bed'of their light, cannot keep their place, but are car- 
ried off by the vortices. of the circumjacent ſtars; and, 
in proportion to their magnitude and ſolidity, moved in 
ſuch manner as to be, brought nearer the orb of Saturn; 
aud thus coming within reach of the ſuu's light, render- 
ed viſible. | 

But the vanity of all theſe hypotheſes abundantly appears 
from the phenomena of comets; the chief of which we 
ſhall enumerate; as being the teſt by which all theories 
are to be tried. | 
Firſt, then, thoſe comets which move according to the 
order of the ſigns, do all, a little beſore they diſappear, 
either advance flower than uſual, or elſe go retrograde, 
if the earth be between them and the ſun; and more 
ſwiftly, if the earth be fituate in à contrary part. On 
the other hand, thoſe which proceed contrary to the 


order of the ſigns, proceed more ſwiftly than uſual, if. 


the earth be between them and the ſun ; and more flow- 

ly, or go retrograde, when the earth is in a contrary 
art. | 

5 So long as their velocity is increaſed, they move, near- 

Iy, in great circles; but towards the end of their courſe, 

they deviate from thoſe circles; and as often as the earth 

proceeds one way, they go the contrary way. 

3. They move in ellipſes, having one of their foci in the 
centre of the fun; and by radii drawn to the ſun, de- 

| ſcribe areas proportionable to the times. 

4- The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in their 

receſs from the earth toward the ſun; and on the contra- 

ry, decreafes in their receſs from the ſun. 

5. Their tails appear the largeſt and brighteſt, immedi- 

ately after their tranſit through the region of the ſun, or 

after their perihclion. i 

6. The tails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to the 

ſun towards thoſe parts which the bodies, or nuclei, paſs 

over, in their progreſs through their orbits. 

7. This declination, ceteris paribus, is the ſmalleſt, when 

the heads, or nuclei, approach neareſt the ſun : and is 

leſs, {till, nearer the nucleus of the comet, than towards 

the extremity of the tail. | | | 

8. The tails are ſomewhat brighter, and more diſtinctly 

defined in their convex than in theic concave part. 


9. The tails always appear broader at their upper extreme, 
than near the centre of the comet. 

10. The tails are always tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt 
itars appear.through them, | | 

Theſe are the chief phenomena of comets ;, which, it is 
cvident, cannot eaſily be reconciled with the wild notions 
of the ancients, and the weak conjectures of many of the 
moderns. Indged, there were ſome, Pliny tells us, among 
the ancients, who, “ had aſter notious 3 who took theſe 
** ſtars to be perpetual, and believed they moved in their 
„ proper orbs; but were never ſeen, unleſs when left 
„ by the ſun.” Apollonius Myndius declared, that he 
took comets for regular ſtars ; and ventured to foretel, 
that one day the periods and laws of their motion would 
be diſcovered. And more fully Seneca,  Quzſt. | Nat. 
lib, vii. I am not of the common opinion, nor do [ 


— — 


© take a comet to be a ſudden fire, but eſteem it among 


the eternal works of nature.” Quid autem miramur 
cometas, lam rarun mundi ſpectaculum, nondum teneri legibus 
certis, nec initia il-or um fineſque innoteſcere, quorum #x ingen- 
tibus nec intervallis recurſus eft ? Veniet 1rempus quo ita que 
nunc latent, iu lucem dies extrahat, & longioris «vi duligentia. 


Jeniet tempus qua poſleri neſiri tam aperta nos neſerfſe miren- 


tur. Erit qui demanſtret aliguando, in quibus cometæ parti- 


bus er rent; cur tam fe ducti a ceteris errent, guanti qualeſ- 
que ſunt. ha} 


This prediction we have ſeen accompliſhed in our days, 
by the great fir Iſaac Newton; whoſe doctrine is as. 


_ tollows. | | 
The comets, he ſays, are compact, ſolid, fixed, and dur- 
able * in one word, a kind of planets; which 
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+ immediately after their tray 
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move in very oblique orbits, every way with the greateſt 
freedom ; perſevering in their motions, even againft the 


; courſe and direction of the planets ; and their tail is a 
very thin, flender vapour, emitted b 
dcleus of the comer, d d b 


the head, or nu- 
ignited or heated by the ſun. 

This at once ſolves al the foregoing phenomena: for, 1. 
It is evident, that thoſe which proceed according to 
<« the order of the ſigns, a little before they diſappear, 
*© muſt move more ſlowly, or appear retrograde, if the 
© earth be betwixt them and the ſun; and fwiſter if the 
earth be in a contrary part. On the contrary thoſe 
% proteeding againſt the order of the ſigns,” &c, For 
ſince this courſe is not among the fixed ſtars, but among 
the planets; as the motion of the earth either conſpites 
with them, or goes againſt them ; their appearance, with 


regard to the earth, muſt be changed; and, like the 


planets, they muſt ſometimes appear ſwifter, ſometimes 
flower, and ſometimes retrograde, 
a 8 When the comets move the ſwifteſt, they muſt pro. 
* ceed in ſtraight lines; but in the end of their courſe, 
« decline,” &c. Becauſe, in the end of their courſe, 
when they recede almoſt directly from the ſun, that part 
of the apparent motion which ariſes from the parallax, 
muſt bear a greater proportion to the whole apparent mo- 
tion. 
3. „ The comets muſt” move in ellipſes, having one of 
de their foci in the centre of the ſun.” Becauſe they do 
not wander precariouſly from one fictitious vortex to an- 
other; but, making a part of a ſolar ſyſtem, return per- 
. and run a conſtant round. 

ence, their elliptic orbits being very long and eccentric 
they become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote 
from the ſun. 
From conſidering the curvity of the paths of comets, fir 
Iſaac concludes, that when they diſappear, they are 
much beyond the orb of Jupiter; and that in their peri- 
helion they frequently deſcend below the orbit of Mars, 
and the inferior planets. 
4+ ** The light of their nuclei muſt increaſe in their re- 
«« ceſs from the ſun, and vice ver/a.” Becauſe as they 
are in the regions of the planets, their acceſs toward the 
os bears a conſiderable proportion to their whole di- 

nce. 
From obſervations of the comet of 1680, fir Iſaac Newton 
found that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Ja- 
nuary 25th, began to aſcend from the head before De- 
cember 11th z and had therefore ſpent more than ſorty- 
five days in its aſcent 3 but that all the tail which ap- 
peared December roth, aſcended in the ſpace of thoſe 
two days, then juſt paſt ſince its perihelion, The va- 
pour, therefore, at the beginning, when the coma was 
near the ſun, aſcended prodigiouſly ſwift ; and after- 
wards continued to aſcend with a motion retarded by the 
gravity of its particles; and by that aſcent increaſcd the 
length of the tail; but the tail, .notwithſtanding its 
length, conſiſted almoſt wholly of vapours, which had 
aſcended from the time of its perihelon; and the va- 
pour which aſcended firſt, and compoſed the extreme 
of the tail, did not vaniſh till it was too far from the ſun 
to be illuminated by him, and from us to be vifible. Hence 
alſo, the tails of comets that are ſhorter, do not aſcend 
with a quick and continual motion from the head, and 
then preſently diſappear; but are permanent columns of 
vapours and exhalations, gathered from the head, by 2 
very gentle motion, and a great ſpace of time; which 
Jet by participating of that motion of their heads they 

ad at the beginning, continue eaſily to move along 
with their heads through the celeſtial regions : whence 


alſo the vacuity of thoſe regions is argued. See Va- 
CUUM, | 


5. Their tails muſt appear pe largeſt and brighteſt 
I 


t threvgh the region ot 
„% the ſun.” 'Becaufe, then, their heads being the moſt 
heated, will emit the'moſt vapours. ; 
From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ſtar, we infer 
their vicinity to the earth, and that they are by no means 
in the region of the fixed ſtars, as fome have imagined 
ſince, in that caſe, their heads would be no moce illumi- 
2 by the ſun than the planets ate by the fixed 
ars. 
6. „The tails maſt ſt ill decline from a diſtinct oppoſition 
„to the ſun, towards the parts which the heads pat3 
* over, in their progreſs through their orbits.” Becauſe 
all ſmoke, or vapour, emitted from a body in motion, 


tends upwards obliquely, ftill receding from that part, 
towards which the ſmoking body bios 


7. That declination will be (till the leaſt near the nu- 
„ cleus of the comet : and when the comet is neareſt the 
« ſun,” Becauſe the vapour aſcends more ſwiftly near 
the head of the comet than in the higher extremity of its 


tail; and when the comet is at a lefs diſtance from the 
ſun than when at a greater. 
| 8. „ The 


8. „ The tail is brighter, and better defined in its con- 
„ vex part than in its concave. Becauſe the vapour 
in the convex part, which goes firſt, being ſomewhat 
nearer and denſer, reflects the light more copiouſly. 

9. »The tail muſt appear broader towards the higher 
« extremity of the comet than towards the head.” Be- 


cauſe the vapour in a ſree ſpace is perpetually ratefied 
and dilated. 


10. The tails muſt be tranſparent.” 
ing of infinitely thin vapour, &c, 
Thus accurately does the hypotheſis tally to the pheno- 
mena. 

Cours, phaſes of —The nuclei, which we alſo occafion- 
ally call the heads and bodies of comets, viewed through a 
teleſcope, ſhew a very different face from thoſe of the 
fixed ſtars, or planets. They are liable to apparent 
changes, which fir Iſaac Newton aſcribes to changes in 
the atmoſphere of comets and this opinion was confirm- 
ed by obſervations of the comet in 1744. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. 1744. Sturmius tells ns, that, obſerving the 
comet of 1680, with a teleſcope, it appeared like a coal 
dimly glowing, or a rude maſs of matter illumined with 
a duſky fumid hight, leſs ſenſible at the extremes than in 
the middle; rather than as a ſtar, which appears with a 
round diſk, and a vivid light. 

Hevelius obſerved of the comet of 1661, that its hody 
was of a yellowiſh colour, very bright, and conſpicu- 
ous, but without any glittering light: in the middle was 
a denſe ruddy nucleus, almoſt equal to Jupiter, encom- 
paſſed with a much fainter, thinner matter, February 
5th, its head was was ſomewhat bigger and brighter, 
of a gold colour; but its light more duſky than the reſt 
of the ſtars: here, the nucleus appeared divided into 
ſeveral parts. February 6th, the diſk was leſſened; the 
nulcei ſtill exiſted, though leſs than before : one of them, 
on the lower part of the diſk, on the left, much denſer 
and brighter than the reſt; its body round, and re- 
preſenting a very lucid little ſtar : the nuclei ſtill encom- 
paſſed with another kind of matter, February 10th, the 
head ſomewhat more obſcure, and the nuclei more con- 
fuſed, but brighter at top than bottom. February 13th, 
the head diminithed much, both in magnitude and bright- 
neſs. March 2d, its roundnefs a little impaired, its 
edges lacerated, &c. March 28th, very pale and exceed- 
ing thin; its matter much diſperſed 3 and no diſtinct 
nucleus at all appearing. 

Weigelius, who ſaw the comet of 1664, the moon, and 
and a little cloud illumined by the ſun at the fame time, 
obſerved, that the moon, through the teleſcope, appeared 
of a continued luminous ſurface ; but the comer very dit- 
ferent; being perfectly like a little cloud in the horizon, 
illumined by the ſun. From theſe obſervations it was, 


Becauſe conſiſt- 


that Hevelius concluded comets to be like maculzx, or ſpots. 


formed out of the ſolar exhalations. 
ComeTs, maęnitude of. The eſtimates that have been given 
by Tycho, Hevelius, and ſome others, of the magnitude 
of comets, are not ſufficiently accurate to be depended 
upon; for it does not appear, that they diſtinguiſhed 
between the nucleus and the ſurrounding atmoſphere. 
Thus Tycho cumputes that the true diameter of the comer 
in 1577, was in proportion to the diameter of the earth 
as 3 is to 14. Hevelius made the diameter of the comet 
of 1652 to that of the earth, as 52 to 100, The diameter 
of the atmoſphere is often ten or filteen times as great as 
that of the nucleus; the former, in the comet of 1682, 
was meaſured by Flamſteed, and found to be 2', but the 
diameter of the nucleus only 11 or 12”. Some comets, 
from the apparent magnitude and diſtance compared, 
have been judged to be much larger than the moon, ang 
even equal to ſome of the primary planets. The diameter 
of that of 194.4, when at the diſtance of the ſun from us, 
meaſured about 1/, and therefore its diameter mult be 
about three times the diameter of the earth : at another 
time the diameter of its nucleus was nearly equal to that 
of Jupiter. 
The lengths of the tails of comets are various, and depend 
on a variety of circumſtances. Longomontanus mentions 
a comet that in 1618, December 10th, had a tail above 
109” in length; that of 1680, according to Sturmius, 
about the 2oth of November, was but ſmall ; at molt, 
not exceeding 209 in length; in a little time it grew to 
a length of 609, after which it dwindled very fenſivly. 
The comet of 1744 had a tail which at one time appeared 
to extend above 16 from its body; and which, allowing 
the ſun's parallax 10”, muſt have been above twenty- 
three millions of miles in length. 
Comms, formation of the tails of. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 
that the atmoſphere of comets will furniſh vapour ſafh- 
cient to form their tails: this he argues from that won- 
derful rarefation obſerved in our air, at a diſtance from 
the earth: a cubic inch of common air, at the diſtance 
of half the earth's diameter, or. four thouſand miles, 


would neceſſarily expand itſelf ſo far as to fill a ſpace larger 
Vor. I. Ne 75. | 
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than the whole region of the ſtars, Since then the chm 
or atmoſphere of a comet, is ten times higher than the 
ſurface of the nucleus, counting from the centre thereof ; 
the tail, aſcending much higher, muſt neceflarily be im- 
menſely rare : ſo that it is no wonder che ſtars ſhould be 
viſible through it. 

Now, the aſcent of vapours into the tail of the comet, he 
ſuppoſes occaſioned by the rate ſaction of the matter of the 
armoſphere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, it is 
obſerved, aſcends the chimriey by the impulſe af the air 
wherein it floats; and air, rarefied by heat, afcends by 
diminution of its ſpecific gravity, taking up the ſmoke 
along with it: why then ſhould not the tail of a comet 
be ſuppoſed to be raiſed after the ſame manner by the 
ſun ? for the ſun beams do not act on the mediums they 
paſs through any otherwiſe than by reflexion and 
rareſaction. 

The reſlecting particles, then, being warmed hy the 
action, will again warm the zther wherewith they are 
compounded ; and this, rarefied by the heat, will bave 
its ſpecific gravity, whereby it beſore tended to deſcend, 
diminiſhed by the rare faction, fo as to aſcend, and carr 
along with it thoſe reflecting particles, whereof the tail 
of the comet is compoſed, 

This aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their cir- 
cular motion round the ſun; by means whereof, they will 
endeavour to recede from the ſun, while the ſvn's at mo- 
ſphere, and the other matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, are 
either at reſt, or nearly ſo; as having no motion but what 
they receive from the ſun's circumrotation. 
Thus are the vapours raifed into the tails of comets in the 
neighbourhood of the ſun, where the orbits are moſt 
curvez and where the comets, being within the denſer 
atmoſphere of the ſun, have their tails of the greateſt 
length. 

The tails thus produced, by preſerving that motion, and 
at the ſame time 'gravitating towards the ſun, will move 
round his body in ellipſes, in like manner as their heads; 
and, by this means, will ever accompany, and freely 
adhere to their head. In effect, the gravitation of the 
vapours towards the fun will no more occaſion the tails 
of the comets to forſake their heads, and fall down to- 
wards the ſun, than the gravitation of their heads will 
occaſion them to fall off from their tails : but by their 
common gravitation, they will cither fall down together 
to the ſun, or be together ſuſpended, or retarded. This 
gravitation, therefore, does not at all hinder, but that 
the heads and tails of comets may receive and retain any 
poſition towards each other, which either the above 
mentioned cauſes, or any other, may occaſion. The 
tails, therefore, thus produced in the perihelion of 
comets, will go off along with their heads into remote re- 
gions; and either return thence, together with the comets, 
after a long ſeries of years; or, rather, be there loſt, 
and vaniſh by little and little, and the c:mets be left bare 
till at their return, deſcending towards the ſun, ſome 
little ſhort tails are gradually and ſlowly produced from 
the heads; which afterwards, in the perihelion, defcend= 
ing down into the ſun's atmoſphere, will be immenſely 
increaſed. 

The vapours, when they are thus dilated, rare ſied and 
diffuſed through all the celeſtial regions, the ſame author 
obſerves, may prodably, by little and little, by means of 
their own gravity, be attracted down to the planets, and 
become intermingled with their atmoſpheres. | 
He adds, that for the conſervation of the water, and 
moiſture of the planets, comers ſeem abſolutely requiſite ; 
from whoſe condenſed vapours and exhalations, all that 
moiſture which is ſpent in vegetations and putreſaQions, 
and turned into dry earth, &c, may be refupplied and 
recruited. For all vegetables grow and increaſe wholly 
from fluids; and, again, as to their greateſt part, turn, 
by putrefaction, into earth again; an earthly {lime being 
perpetually precipitated to the bottom of putretying li- 
quors. Hence, the quantity of dry earth mult continually 
increaſe, and the mo'iture of. the globe decreaſe, and at 
laſt be quite evaporated, if jr has not a continual ſupply 
from {ome part or other of the univerſe. And J ſulpect, 
adds our great author, that the ſpirit, which makes the 
ſineſt, ſubtileſt, and the beſt part of our air, and which 
1s abſolutely requihte for the life and being of all things, 
comes principally from the come2s, 

On this principle, there ſeems to be ſome foundation for 
the popular opinion of prefapes from comets ; tince the 
tail of a come! thus interwingled with our atmoſphere, 
may produce changes very ſenſible in animal and veget= 
able bodies. Sce MEpivun, and SPIRIT. | 
But the tranſmutation ot water into earth is naw juſtly 
exploded +: Woodward, Bocrhaave, and others, having 
ohterved that water is only an agent in conveying the 
nutritious Matter to vegetable bodies, and not that matter 
itſelf. 


Another uſe which he conjectures comets may be deſigned 
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do ſerve, is that of recruiting the ſun with freſh fuel, 


and repairing the conſumption of his light by the ſtreams 
continually ſent forth in every direction from that lumi- 
nary. In ſupport of this conjecture he obſerves, that 
comets in their perihelion may ſuffer a diminution of their 
rojectile force, by the reſiſtance of the ſolar atmoſphere ; 
5 that by degrees their gravitation towards the ſun may 
be ſo far increaſed, as to precipitate their fall into his 
body. 
There have been various conjectures about the genera- 
tion of the tails of comers, Apian, Tycho Brahe, and 
ſome others, apprehended that they were produced by 
the ſun's rays ttanſmitted through the nucleus of the comet, 
which they ſuppoſed to be trauſparent, and there re- 
fracted as in a lens of glaſs, ſo as to form a beam of light 
behind the comer. Des Cartes accounted for the pheno- 
menon of the tail by the refraQion of light from the head 
of the comet to the eye of the ſpectator. Mairan ſuppoſes 
that the tails are formed out of the luminovs matter that 
compoſes the ſun's atmoſphere ; M. De la Lande com- 
ines this bypotheſis with that of Newton above recited. 
r. Rowning, who is not ſatisfied with fr Iſaac's opi- 
nion, accounts for the tails of comets in the following 
manner. It is well known, ſays he, that when the light 
of the ſun paſſes through the atmoſphere of any body, 
as the earth, that which paſſes on one fide, is by the re- 


raction thereof made to converge toward that which 


paſſes on the oppoſite one; and the convergency is not 
wholly effected either at the entrance of the light into 
the atmoſphere, or at its going out; but beginning at 
its entrance, it increaſes in every point of its progreſs. 
It is alſo agreed that the atmoſpheres of the comets are 
very large and denſe. He therefore fuppoſes that by 
ſuch time as the light of the ſun has pafſed through a 
conſiderable part of the atmoſphere of a comet, the rays 
thereof are ſo far refracted toward each other, that they 
then begin ſenſibly to illuminate it, or rather the vapours 
floating therein; and ſo render that part they have yet 
to paſs through, viſible to us: and that this portion of 
the atmoſphere of a comet thus illuminated, appears to 
us in form of a beam of the ſun's light, and paſſes under 
the denomination of a comet's tail. Rowning's Natural 


Philoſophy, part iv. chap. 11. 


We have an inquiry into the cauſe of the tails of comets, 
by Mr. Euler, in No Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin, tom. 
ii. p. 117, ſeq. He thinks there is a great aſſinity be- 
tween theſe tails, the zodiacal light, and the Aurora 
borealis; and that the common caute of them all, is the 
action of the ſun's light on the atmoſphete of the comets, 
of the ſun, and of the earth. He ſuppoſes that the im- 
pulſe of the rays of light on the atmoſphere of comets, 
may drive ſome of the tiner particles of that atmoſphere 
far beyond its limits; and that this force of impulſe 
combined with that of gravity towards the comet, would 
produce a tail, which would always be in oppoſidion to 
the ſun, if the comet did not move. But the motion of 
the camet in its orbit, and about an axis, mult vary the 
poſition and figure of the tail, giving it a curvature, and 
deviation from a line drawn from the centre of the ſun to 
that of the comet; and that this deviation will be greater, 
as the orbit of the comet bas the greater curvature, and 
that the motion of the comet is more rapid It may even 
happen, that the velocity of the comet, in its perihelion, 
may be ſo great, that the ſorce of the ſun's rays may 
produce a new tail, before the old one can follow ; in 
which caſe the come: might have two or more tails. The 
poſſibility of this is confirmed by the comer of 1744, 
which was obſerved to have ſeveral tails while it was in 
its petihelion. See AURORA boreclis, and ZODIACAL 
4 bt. 

Dr. Hamilton urges ſeveral objections againſt the New- 
tonian hypotheli> ; and concludes that the tail of a comet 
is ſormed of matter which has not the power of refract- 
ing or refleCting the rays of light; but that it is a lucid 
or ſell· ſnining ſubſtance z and from its ſimiliarity to the 
AURORA borealis, produced by the ſame cauſe, and a 
proper electrical phenomenon, Dr. Halley ſeemed in- 
clined to this hypotheſis, when he laid, that the ſtreams 
of light in an Aurora borealis ſo much reſembled the 
long tails of comets, that at firſt ſight they might well be 
taken for ſuch : that this light ſeems to have a great af 

finity to that which the effluvia of electric bodies emit in 
the dark. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 347, Hamilton's Philoſo- 

hical Eſſays, p. 91, &c. 

Fatio has ſugge ted, that ſome of the come!s have their 
nodes ſo very near the annual ocbit of the earth; that it 
the earth ſhould happen to be ſound in that pait next the 
node, at the time of a comet's paſſing by; as the apparent 
motion of the comet will be incredibly ſwift, ſo its parallax 
will become very ſenſible; and the proportion thereof 
to that of the ſun will be given: whence, ſuch tranſits of 
omets will afford the beſt means of determining the diſtance 
of the earih and ſun. . | 
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The cemet of 1472, v. gr. had a parallax above twent 

times greater than the ſun's: and if that of 1618 had 
come down in the beginning of March to its deſcending 
node, it would have been much nearer the earth ty 
its parallax much more notable. But, hitherto, 'Ohine 
has threatened the earth with a nearer appulſe than that 
of 1680: for, by calculation, Dr. Halley finds that 
November 11th, 1 h. 6 min. P. M. that c:meat was det 
above one ſcmidiameter of the earth, to the northward cf 
the way of the earth ; at which time, had the eacth been in 
that part of its orbit, the comet would bave had a parallax 
equal to that of the moon: what might have been the 
conſequence of fo near an appulſe, a contact, or, laſtly 
a ſhock of the celeſtial bodies? Mr. Whiſtoa ſays 4 
DELUGE | i 


Cours, motion of. If the paths of comets be ſuppoſed 


directly parabolical, as ſome have imagined, it would 
follow, that being impeiled toward the ſun by a centri- 
peral force, they deſcend as from ſpaces infinitely di. 
ſtant z and by their falls acquire ſuch a velocity, as that 
they may again run off into the remoteſt regions: ſtill 
moving upwards, with ſuch a perpetual tendency as 
never to return. But the ſrequency of their appearance 
and their degree of velocity, which does not exceed 
what they might acquire by their gravity towards the 
ſun, ſeem to put it paſt doubt that they move, planct— 
like, in elliptic orbits, though exceedingly eccentric ; 
and ſo return again, thongh after very long periods, 
See ELLIPTIC. | 

The apparent velocity of the comet of 1472, as obſerved 
by Regiomontanus, was ſuch as to carry it through 40% 
of a great circle in 24 hours: and that of 1770 was ob- 
ſerved to move through more than 459 in the Jaſt 25 
hours, 

Newton, Flamſtead, IIalley, andthe Engliſh aſtronomers, 
&c. ſeem ſatisſied of the return of comets ; Caflini, and 
others of the French, think it highly probable ; but De la 
Hire, and others, oppoſe it. 

Tho'e on the aſſirmative ſide ſuppoſe the comets to deſcribe 
orbits prodigiouſly eccentric, inſomuch that we can only 
ſee them in a very {mall part of their revolution : out of 
this, they are loſt in the immenſe ſpaces ; hid not only 
from our eyes, but our teleſcopes. That little part of 
their orbit near us, M. Caflini, &c. have ſound to paſs 
between the orbits of Venus and Mars. 

For the reaſons of the return of comets, M. Caſſini gives 


_ thele which follow. 1. In conſidering the courle of the 


comets, with regard to the fixed ftars, they are found to 
keep a conſiderable time in the arch of a great circle, i, e. 
a circle whoſe plane paſſes through the centre of the 
earth : indeed, they deviate a liule from it, chieſiy to- 
wards the end of their appearance; but this deviation 
is common to them with the planets. 

2. Cemets as well as planets, appear to move ſo much 
the falter as they are nearer the earth; and when they 
are at equal diſtances ſrem their perigee, their vclocitics 
are nearly the ſame. 

By ſubtracting from their motion the apparent inequality 
of velocity occahoned by their different diſtance from 
the earth, their equal motion might be found: but we 
ſhould not be certain this motion were their true one; 
becauſe they might have conſiderable inequalities, not 
diſtinguiſhable in chat ſmall part of theit orbit viſible to 
us. It is, indeed, probable, their real motion, as well 
as that of the planets, is uncqual in itſelf; and hence we 
have a reaſon why the obſervations made during the ap- 
pearance of a comet, cannot give the jult period of their re- 
volution. Sce PER10D. 

3+ There are no two diſlerent planets whoſe orbits cut the 
celiptie in the ſame angle, whoſe nodes are in the ſame 
points of the ecliptic, and whoſe apparent velocity in their 
perigee is the ſame : conſequently, two comets ſeen at dit- 
ferent times, yet agteeing wich all thoſe three circum- 
ſtances, can only be one and the fame comer, 

And this were the comets of 1577 and 1680 obſcrved to 
do; and thoſe of 1652 and 1698; not that this exact 
agreement, in theſe circumſtances, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to determine them the ſame comet. M. Calliui finde 
the moon heſelf irregular in them all: accordingly, he 15 
of opinion, there yre ſeveral which diſagree hetein, aud 
yet may be accounted the ſame. 

The great objection againſt the return of comets, is, the 
rarity of their appearance, with regard to the number of 
revolutions aſſigued to them. 

In 17e2, there was a comet, or rather the tail of one, ſeen 
at Rome, which M. Caſſini takes to be the ſame with 
that obſerved by Ariſtotle, and that ſince ſeen in 1068. 
which would imply its period to be thirty-four years» 
Now, it may ſeem Le that a ſtar which has ſo ſhort 
a revolution, and of conſequence ſuch frequent returns, 


| ſhould.be fo ſeldom ſcen.— Again, in April, of the ſame 


year, 1702, a comet was obſetved by Me. Bianchivi, 


and Maraldi, ſuppoſed by the latter to be the lame * 
that 
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that of 1664, both by reaſon of its motion, velocity, and 


direction. M. de la Hire took it to have ſome relation 
to another he had obſerved in 1698, which M. Caſſini 
reſers to that of 1652. On this ſuppoſition, its period 
appears to be foriy-three months; and the number of 
revolutions between 1652 and 1698, fourteen: but it is 
hard to ſuppoſe, that in this age, wherein the heavens 
are ſo narrowly watched, a ſtar ſhould make fourteen 
appearances unperceived ; eſpecially ſuch a ſtar as this 
which might appear above a month together; and of 
' conſequence be frequently diſengaged from the cre- 
puſcula. 

For this reaſon M Caſſini is very reſerved in maintaining 
the hypotheſis of the return of comets, and only propoſes 
thoſe for planets, where the motions are eaſy and ſimple, 
and are ſolved without ſtraining, or allowing many irre- 

ulatities. 

I. De la Hire propoſes one general difficulty againſt the 
whole ſyitem of the return of comets, which would ſeem 
to hinder any comet from being a planet: and it is this; 
that by the diſpoſition neceſſarily given to their courſes, 
they ought to appear as large at firſt as at laſt; and al- 
ways increaſe, till they arrive at their greateſt proximity 
to the earth: or, if they ſhould chance not to be ob- 
ſerved, a+ ſoon as they — viſible, for want of at- 
tention thereto, at leaſt it is impoſſible but they muſt 
frequently ſhew themſelves beſore they have arrived at 
their full magnitude and brightneſs. But he adds, that 
none were ever yet obſerved till they had arrived at it. 


But the appearance of a camet in the month of October 


1723, while at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſmall 
and dim to be viewed without a teleſcope, may ſerve to 
remove this obſtacle, and ſet the comets, Kill, on the ſame 
footing with the planets. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which 
are neareſt the ſun, and revolve in the leaſt orbits, are 
the ſmalleſt ; ſo among the comers, ſuch as in their peri- 
helion come nearelt the ſun, are the ſmalleſt, and revolve 
in leſſer orbits. 

Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aſtronomical ele- 
merits of all the comers that have been yet obſerved with 
due care; whereby, whenever a new c-met ſhall appear, 
it may be determined, by comparing it therewith, whe- 
ther it be any of thoſe which have yet appeared; and 
conſequently its period, and the axis of its orbit, be de- 
termined, and its return foretold. This table contains 
the aſtronomical elements of twenty-four comets, on the 


ſuppoſition that they moved in parabolas ; thovgh he 
thought it extremely probable that they really moved in 
very eccentric ellipſes, and conſequently returned after 
long periods of time. This table commences with the 
year 1337, and cloſes with 1698. See his Synopſis of 
the Allronomy of Comets, annexed to Gregory's Aſtro- 
nomy, 
There are many things in the comet of t532, obſerved by 
Peter Apian, which intimate its being the ſame with that 
of 1607, obſerved by Kelper and Longomontanus; and 
which Dr. Halley himſelf again obſerved in 1682. All 
the elements agree, and there is nothing contradicts the 
opinion, but that inequality in the periodic revolution; 
which, however, he thinks is no more thin may be ac- 
counted for from p'1yfical cauſes : no more in effect than 
is obſerved in Saturn; the motion of which planet is fo 
diſturbed by the reſt, eſpecially Jupiter, that its period is 
uncertain for ſeveral days together: to what errors then 
may not a comet be liable, which riſes to almoſt ſour times 
the height of Saturn; and whoſe velocity, if but a little 
N would change its elliptic orb into a parabolic 
one 

What farther confirms the identity, is the appearance 
of another comet in the ſummer of 1456, which, though 
obſerved by none with accuracy, yet by its period, and 
the manner of its tranſit, he coneſudes to be the ſame : 
and thence ventures to foretel its return in the year 
1758, or the beginning of the next year: and time has 
verified the prediction. The comet of 1661 ſeems to be 
the ſame with that of 1532, and to have its period in 
one hundred and twenty-nine years: and Halley alſo 
thought that the comer of 1680 was the ſame that was 
obſerved in 1106, 531, and in the forty-fourth year 
before Chriſt, when Julius Cæſar was murdered ; and 
that its period was five hundred and ſeventy-five years. 
Mr. Dunthorne, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xIvii. has en- 
deavoured to ſhew from a MS, in Pembroke- hall li- 
brary, that the comet of 1106 could not be the ſame with 
that of 1680. But M. de la Lande adopts the opinion of 
Dr. Halley. 
Another table has ſince been computed, from the obſerva- 
tions contained in the Philoſophical TranfaQions, De la 
Caille's Aſtronomy, and De la Lande's Hiſtorie de la 
Comete de 1759, & Connoiſſance des Movemens Celeſtes 
1762 & 1764. In this table are ſeen the elements of 
twenty-five other comets, from the year 1264 to 1752. 


HALLEY's TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS OF COMETS, 

| Perihelion diſ- 

Aſcending node. {Inclin, of orbit. Perihelion. tance from the | Equat. time of perihel. 

Comets, ſun ; the diſ- 5 
A. D. tance of the 

| earth being 

0 7 2 pe ! n 8 / 17 100000. D. II. , 

I 4337 | = 24-21. 0] 32 41. 0] 8-7 59-0 406660 | Tune, 2 6 25 retrog 
1472 | 11 46 20| 5 20 f 5 33 30 $4273 | Feb. 28 22 23 |retrog. 
1531 | 19 25 7 56 % 1 39 © | $6700 | Aug. 24 21 18F| retrog. 
1532 u 20 27 © | 32 ATW 22:2 509 10 | Ot. 19 22 12 | direc. 

1. — , — — — 
1556 N 25 42 32 6 30 . 66390 | Apr. 21 20 3 direct. 
1% „ 2 „ 0174 „ aa 9 22-04. 18342 Oct. 26 18 45 | retrog, 
1580 | 4 18 57 20 | 04 49 0O|B '9 5 $50 | 59528 | Nov. 28 15 © direct. 
e 51 [ 109355 | Sept. 27 19 20 direct. 
1590 | m 15 30 40| 29 40 40m 6 54 30 576601 | Jan. 29 3 45 |retrog. 
i606 „141 12. 30 | 55 12. © | 18 16 © $1293 | July, 31 19 55 rettog. 
1500 | 8 20 21 07 2928 . 2 16 © 580680 | Ot, 16 3 50 retrog. 
1618] u 16 x 0[37 34 Of 2 14 [ 37975 | Ot. 29 12 23 direct. 
1682 u 28 10 7% 28 of 28 18 40] 84750 | Nov. 2 15 4o direct. 
* wm 2 30 30 3 33 % 235 58 40 44851 | Jan. 16 23 41 direct. 
1664 | u 21 14 0 21 18 30K 10 41 25 1025751 Nov. 24 11 52 | retrog. 
i666 1m. 18:2 -.0176 .:5 0] 14: $4. Þ 10649 | April, 14 5 15} retrog. 
1672 W 27 30 30 | 83 22 10| 5 16 59 30 69739 | Feb. 20 8 37 direct. 
1677 m 20 % 1079 3 15 K 17 37 5 20059 | April, 26 o 37{|retrog. 
1680 w 2 2 60 5 SE. n 09. Þ 0060124 | Dec. 8 o 6 direct. 
1682 | z 21 16 3017 56 o| 2 52 45 58328 | Sept. 4 7 39 |retrog. 
1683 | m 23 23 83 11 „%% 25 29 30 | $6020 | July, 3 2 30 fretrog. 
1684 | 28 15 65 48 490 |m 28 52 ©| gbors | May, 29 10 16 |direct, 
1686 | X 20 34 40| 31 21 40 1 17 0 30 2500 | Sept, 6 14 33 direct. 
1698 | $ 22 44 a5] 17 a6 olw o gl 15 9129 | Oct, 8 16 57 |retrog.| 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO HALLEY's TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS OF COMETS. | 

Equzted time of perihelion. | Aﬀſceading node. Inclin, ene Nhe. |? 1 | 
HUNCE 
| ſrom the 
A. D. D, H. = ' 15 0 mM 0 / ” fun. 
1264 July, 6 £4 m 19 © O 36 30 e O O 44500 direct. 
26323 Lea, 16 „% eee e e e © |.35...49;. een ens 0 20280 ftetrog. 
1593 | July, 8 13 38] M 14 14 1587 58 o|m 26 19 o 8911 direct. 
1678 | Aug. 16 14 3 NM 11 40 0 3 4 20 . 27 46 ©| 123802 [direct. 
10 „ 4 8 ee be een e 90, .0-| mm e e 74400 |retrog. 
eee / e 9: 23-35 eee ene ee 4 04590 direct. 
(960-1 Joc 29; 4540.1. N13: 15.43 | $5--14 of 2-23-40 2s 42680 ＋ direct. 
1707 Nov. 30 23 43| 8 22 50 2988 37 40 | n 19 58 9 85904 | diref. 
, . 
1723 | Sept. 16 16 10 Y 14 16 49 59 of 12 52 20 99805 frertog. 
1729 | June, 12 6 36| 10 35 is „% i 58-1 10 53 | 406980 direct. 
nene enen ee e 222024 direct. 
1739 | June, 6 10 of 27 25 1455 42 44 8 12 38 40 67358 jretiog. 
1742 Jan. 28 4 2114 a , 4:81-4:25 44 765551 |{retrog. 
1742 Dec. 30 21 15] u Dine een eee 2.-.& 4 838114 | direct, | 
1743 ert., 9-27-36]: 1 25 | 45-45 -.21] 6 33 3 52157 |retrog. 
1744 | Feb; 19 '8. 29] 6-25-1439 20 |.47.. 8:30 4 ©..:39 --34"-:55 22200 |direct. | 
1747 | Feb. 17 1 45 & 20 58 27 77 56 55 10 5 41 229388 retrog. 
1748 | April, 17 19 25 m 22 52 160 85 26 57 m 5 o 50 840667 | retrog.] 
1746 | June, 7 1. 24| 8 $ :39-: 43 | 59 59 - 3.j »- 0.9. $4 65525 direct. 
$749 | OMG... r nenn go |:12: se e 0 33754 direct. 
1759 ] Mar. 12 13 50 5 23 45 35 7 BY RY. Wi Os 584005 retrog. 
7% Nos. % 1 1% & 39. 7. 59. 1A 23 20 79851 direct. 
ib 216 n ie eee .2..- 48 90193 |retrog, 
1962 I May, 28:15 36} X 19.23. © |:84 45 0 jw. 15: 14 © | - 101290 eck. 
By comparing, theſe tables, it will be found that none of | COMETIS, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria moncgynia 


theſe c, except that of 1759, appears to be the ſame 
with any other in either of the tables; unleſs we admit 
thoſe of 1264 and 1556, and thoſe 1596 and 1699, to be 
the ſamc. See the elements of the comet of 1770, and 
the tra jectoty of its path, in the Tranſactions of the Ame- 
rican Philoſophical Society, vol. 1. | 
See V hilton's Solar Syſtem, where the orbits ofthe ſeveral 
comets are delineated, and the periods of as many of them 
as are known, expreſſed. 


79 determine the place and courſe of a Cour r. Obſerve the 


C 


diſtance of the comet from two fixed ſtars, whoſe longi- | 


tudes and latitudes are known : from the diſtances thus 
found, calculate the place of the comet by trigonometry, 


after the manner delivered under PLANET. By reprat- 
ing the obſervations and operations for ſeveral days ſuc- 


ceſſively, the courſe of the comet will be had, 


To determine the courſe of a COMET mechanically, and without 
any apparatus of inſlruments. The following ingenious 
method, by a thread, we owe to Longomontanus : Ob- 
ſcrve four ſtars round the comet, ſuch, as that the come 
may be in the interſection of the right lines that join che 
two oppoſite ſtars; which is eaſily found by means of a 
thread placed beſore the eye, and extended over-againſt 
the ſtars and comet. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. the comet's place in the heavens A (Tb. | 
Aſtronemy, fig. 23.) between rhe four ſtare, B, C, D, E; 
where the line joining the ſtars B and D, paſſes through 
the body of the comet 3 and the like does the line paſſing 


through C and E. 

Cn a globe, whereon theſe four ſtars are found, extend 
2 thread through B and D, and another through Cand E; 
the point of intetſection will give the place of the comer. 
This practice being repeated for ſeveral days, the comet's 


courſe will be had on the globe ; which courſe will be 


{ound to be a great circle : from any two points whercof, 
it will be eaſy to find its inclination to the ecliptic, 
and the place of the nodes; only by obſerving where 
a thread ſtretched through the two points cuts the 
elliptic. 


75 determine the parallax of a COMET. Sce PARALL Ax. 
COMET, trajectary of a. Sce TRAJECTORY. 
COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhibiting an idea of 


the revolution of a comet about the ſun. It is contrived in 
ſuch a manner, as by elliptical wheels to ſhew the unequal 
motion of a comet in every part of its orbit. The comet 
is repreſented by a ſmall braſs ball, carried by a radius 
vector, or wirc, in an elliptic groove about the ſun in one 
of its foci; and the years of its period are ſhewn by an 
index moving with an equable motion over a graduated 
ſilver circle, See a particular deſcription, with a cut, in 


Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, 4to. p. 288. . 


' 
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COMFREY, fmph;tum, in Batauy, a genvs of plants, of 


claſs, of which there is only one known ſpecies. "The 
involucrum is formed of three leaves and three flowers ; 


. the calyx has four leaves; and the capſule contains three 


berries. 

OMETITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to a kind of aſtroites, which have ſtars much 
larger than thoſe of the common kind, and therefore 
called comets. 


COMEDUS, in //ythelogy, a ſurname of Apollo, under which 


title he was worſhipped at Seleucia, - whence his ſtatue 
was carried to Rome, and placed in the temple of Apollo 
Palatine. 

the pentardria monogynia claſs; the characters of whicl 
are theſe: the flower has a fve-cornered, erect, perma- 
nent empalement, cut in five acute parts; it has one 
petal with a_fhort tube, above which the limb has x 
ſwelling belly and thicker tube. The brim is indent 
in five obtule parts, which are reflexed; the chaps are 
armed with five awl-ſhaped rays, which are connected 
in a cone; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are al- 
ternate with the rays of the chaps, terminated by erech 


acute ſummits; and four germina, ſupporting a {lender 


ſtyle the length of the petal, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. 
The germina afterwards turn to four gibbous, acute, 
pointed ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies : but only three are to be found in the 
Englith gardens z which are cultivated either by ſeed, or 
by parting the roots, which latter is the molt expeditious 
way. They are extremely hardy, and will grow on al- 
moſt any foil, and any ſituation. 
Comprey-coot has been extolled as a famous vulnerary, 
oth externally and internally ; and as a noble balſamic 
and agglutinant; and given with ſucceſs in diarrhceas 
from dyſentcries, and ſpitting of blood, The beſt way 
of taking it is in decoction, or ſyrup; but the decoction 
mult not be too ſtrong. A conſerve of them is found of 
excellent uſe in hæmorrhages of all kinds. They have 
been alfo recommended in the gout and ſciatica, as of 
great virtues in mitigating the pain, and ſhortening the 
paroxyſms. It is now rarely employed in praclice, 
though it may be deemed ſuperior to the althea roots. 
The mucilage derived from the root is its only medicinal 
principle. 
Symphytum was a name given among the ancients to {c- 
veral different plants, which had the common virtues of 
agglutinators. We have appropriated the word to c 


frey; but Dioſcorides plainly uſcs it ſometimes as the 
name of elecampane, and ſometimes as that of the com- 
mon horſe-tail. Pliny has colleQed the virtues and cha- 
racters of the /ymphytum fiom all the authors he gui in 

| whom 
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when the word occurred, and therefore he has given 
a liſt of virtues that belong to no one plant. 

CoMrFREY, ſpotted, in Botany. See LunG-wort. 

COMIOLA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Roman authors to the plant commonly called luteola, or 
dyet's weed, See Dyts's weed. 

COMITA IU commiſſo, in Law, a writ or commiſſion, by 
which a ſheriff is authoriſed to take upon him the charge 
of the county. SG | 

ComiTATU et caſtro commiſſo, a writ by which the charge 
of a county, together with the keeping of a caſtle is 
committed to the ſheriff, * 

COMITATUS, in Law, a county, Ingulphus tells us, 
that England was firſt divided into counties by king 
Alfred; and the counties into hundreds, and theſe again 
into tythings ; and Forteſcue writes, that regnum Ang liæ 
per comitatus, ut regnum Franciæ per ballivatus diſtinguitur. 
Sometimes it is taken for a territory or juriſdiction of a 
particular place; as in Mat. Paris, anno 1234. See 
CouNnTY. 

ComlTATUS poſſe. See Possx. 

COMITIA, an aſſembly of the Roman people, either in 
the Comitium, or Campus Martius, i, e. FIELD of Mars; 
meeting for the election of magiſtrates, or for conſulting 
on the important affairs of the republic, 

The word comes from the verb coco, or comeo, to go fe- 
ether. 
There were certain days fixed for theſe aſſemblies, called 
dies comitiales; marked with a C in the calendar of Julius 
Ceſar. Comitial aſſemblies, held for the election of 
conſuls, were called conſular comitia: in like manner, the 
other comitia took names from the officer to be created ; 
whether a tribune, a pontiff, ædile, or the like. 
There were three kinds of theſe comitia, viz. curiata, 
centuriata, and tributa\ ſo diſtinguiſhed from the man- 
ner wherein the people voted, and gave their ſuffrages, 
viz. by curiz or pariſhes, tribes, or centuries. 
The power of calling theſe aſſemblies pertained to moſt 
of the chief magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the ſovereign 
pontiff. : 2 
Authors makes the difference between comitia and con- 
cilia, to conſiſt in this; that in the former the whole 
people were called together, in the latter only a part. 

CoMiT1a curiata. Romulus inſtituted the comztia curiata, 
or the public aſſemblies of the people, called to vote in 
their ſeveral curiæ; and it is' agteed by all that the mat- 
ters ſubjected to their decifion, were the choice of all the 
magiſtrates, and the right of making laws, war, and 
peace: an ample juriſdiction, and the molt important 
articles of gove:nment, yet not wholly abſolute, accord- 
ing to Dionyſius, unleſs the ſenate concurred with them, 
This method of tranſacting all the greater affairs by the 
people, aſſembled in theic curiz, after it had ſubſiſted 
through five ſucceſſive reigns, was found to be inconve- 
nient, | 
Servius Tullius, the fixth king of Rome, in order to 
correct the inconvenience of the comitia curiata, inſti- 
tuted a new diviſion of the people into fix claſſes, ac- 
cording to a cenſus, or valuation of their eſtates; whence 
proceed the comitia centuriata: then he ſubdivided theſe 
claſſes into one hundred and ninety-three centuries, and 
contrived to throw a majority of theſe centuries, that is 
ninety-eight of them, into the firſt claſs of the richeſt 
citizens. By which regulation, though every man voted 
now in his century, as before, in his curia; yet, as all 
matters were decided by a majority of the centuries, ſo 
the balance of power was wholly transferred into the 
hands of the rich; and the poorer ſort deprived of their 
former weight and influence in the affairs of ſtate : 
which wiſe inſtitution was ever after obſerved, through 
all ſucceeding ages, in the elections of the grincipal 
magiſtrates, and the determination of all the principal 
tranſactions of the republic. Th 

COMITIAL &deys. Paulus Manutius is of opinion, that 
there were certain days on which the Roman ſenate 
might regularly be aſſembled ; and others on which it 
eould not: and that theſe laſt were called commal days, 
and marked under that name in the calendars, as days 
wholly deltined, and ſet apart by law, for the aſſemblies 
of the people. But Sigonius contends, that the ſenate 
might meet on any of thoſe days, unleſs when the people 
we're actually aſſembled, and tranſacting buſineſs on 
the m; and conſequently that the title of cmitial denoted 
ſuc\1 days only, on which the people might be legally 
aſſet abled, not ſuch on which they were of courſe to be 
a fem bled. Middlet. of Rom. Senat. p. 138, ſeq. 


Ine t,cuth of the matter ſeems to be this, that though the 


days c:\lled comitial were regularly deſtined to the aſſem- 

blies of the people, yet the ſenate alſo might not only be 

convene | on the ſame, after the popular aſſemblies were 

diſſolved : but had the power likewiſe, whenever they 

ſound it e; xpedient, to ſuperſede and poſtpone the aſſem- 
Vor, I. N* 75%. 
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COM 
blies of the people to another day ; and; by a particular 


decree, to authoriſe their own meetings upon them, for 
the diſpatch of ſome important affair therein ſpecified, 


COMITIALIS morbus, an ancient term for the EPILEPSY, 


or falling-ſickneſs; ſo called, becauſe if any perſon was 
ſeized with it in the Roman comitia, the aſſembly was im- 
mediately difſolved ; this being eſteemed an unlucky o- 
men; or, rather, becauſe thoſe liable to it were chiefly 
ſcized in the comitia, or great aſſemblies. 


COMITIUM, the place where the comitia were ordinarily 


held, was a large hall in the Roman Forum : it was a 
long time open at top; on which account, the aſſemblies 
were often interrupted by bad weather: it was firſt co- 
vered over in the time of the ſecond Punic war. See 
Forum, 

Roſinus obſerves, that the conſuls and tribunes were not 
created in the Comitium, but in the Campus Martius. 


It was in this place that the roſtra were placed. See 
CoMiTI1A. 


COMMA, in Grammar, a point, or character, formed thus 


[,]; ſerving to mark a ſhort ſtop, or pauſe; and to di- 
vide the members of a period. 
The word is formed of on, /eco, I cut. 
It is very difficult to fix the preciſe uſe of the comma 
difterent authors define, and uſe it differently : the ordi- 
nary doctrine is, that the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and the ſeveral parts of a period 
that are not neceſſarily joined together. But this conveys 
no clear, pteciſe idea; for what is it to diflingui/h the parts 
of a period not neceſſarily jeined together ® F. Buffer has 
carried the doctrine of the c:mma farther: according to 
him, the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe membets of a 
period, in each whereof is a verb, and the nominative 
caſe of the verb. Thus, That ſo many people are pleaſed 
with trifles, is owing to a weakneſs +4 mind, which makes 
them love things eaſy to le comprebended. 
Beſides this, the comma is uſed to diſtinguiſh, in the 
ſame member of a pericd, ſeveral nouns ſubſtantives, or 
nouns adjectives, or verbs, not united by a conjunction. 
Thus, — wit, knowledge, are the chief advantages of 
a man: or, A man never becomes learned without ſ{udying 
conſtantly, methodically, with a guſt, application, &c. 
If thoſe words be united in the ſame phraſe by a con- 
junction, the comma is omitted: thus, The imagination 
and the judgment do not always agree. The comma may alſo 
be omitted between the phraſes that are very ſhort, eſpe- 
cially if they depend upon the ſame regimen, and are 
united by a conjunction: thus, Alexander conquered {/ia 
and eftabliſhid the monarchy of the Greeks. 
The ingenious author of the tract De Ratione Interpun- 
gendi, printed with Voſſius's Element. Rhetor. Lond. 
1724, lays down the uſe of a comma to be, to diſiingui// 
the ſimpie members of a period, er ſentence; i. e ſuch as 
only conſiſt of one ſubject, and one definite verb. Thus 
Cicero, Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, guibus ego in- 
credibiliter delector, que nec ulla impediuntur ſenectute, & 
mihi ad ſapieniis vitam prexime accedere videntur. See 
SENTENCE. | 
But this rule does not go throughout; the ſame author 
inſtancing many particular caſes, not included herein, 
where yet the comma is adviſable, 
Sometimes, e. gr. a propoſition includes another, which 
may be called pariitive, as being only a part of the en- 
tire phraſe; in which caſe, the two are to be divided 
from each other by commas. Thus, He alway: ſays, Gs be 
tells us, the fingſt things in the world, 
The points, or pauſes in diſcourſe, it is obſerved, are in a 
kind of muſical proportion: the comma (tops the reader's 
voice while he may privately tell one; the ſemicolon, 
two; the colon, three; and the period, or full-ſtop, four. 
Others make the ſtop at the colon, four ; and the pe- 
riod, fix, Profeſſor Ward obſerves, that the ſuſpenſion 
of the voice ſhould be twice as long for a comma as be- 
tween words ſeparated by no mark of diſtinction; thrice 
for the ſemicolon; and ſo on in the ſame proportion. 
Biſhop Lowth aſhgns to the period a pauſe in duration 
double to the colon: to the colon, double of the ſemi- 
colon; and to the ſemi-colon, double of the comma : ſo 
that they are in the ſame proportion to one anotber 
the ſemibreve, the minim, the crotchet, and the quave 
in muſic. But, whatever be the duration of the ſeveral 
pauſes, the proportion between them would be ever in- 
variable, if the doctrine of punctuation were exact. In- 
trod. to Engliſh Grammar, ed. 1772. p. 197. 
The ancients only made uſe of two kinds of points, or 
pauſes, in a period; the larger they call members, the 
Greeks cola, marked thus [:]; the ſmaller inc/a, the 
Greeks commata, thus [, J. | 
The moderns, refining on their predeceſſors, have ſub- 
divided the firſt into a colon, and ſemicolon; ſome ſay, 
without any good foundation in nature ;; though others 
maintain the uſeſulneſs of the diviſion, 
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; As the member, or colon, divides the period into two 


parts, each containing a ſenſe, though that imperfect : 
thus, Antequam de republica, patres conſcripti, dicam ea que 

dicenda hoc tempore arbitror ; where the ſenſe does not 
reſt; nor is the period or ſentence perfect without the 
addition of, exponam vobis breviter & profefionis & rever- 

fronis mee the comma ſubdivides each member into inter- 

mediate diviſions, which, of themſelves, have no preciſe 
meaning at all: v. gr. Nihil eft, mihi crede, virtute formo- 
fius, nibil pulchrius, nibil amabilius. 

Frequent commas, as on other occaſions they promote 
perſpicuity and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the reader, both 
in the rehearſal and comprehenſion of his author; ſo, 
in oratory, are of eſpecial uſe and effect; particularly 
where an adverſary is to be cloſely and pointedly attack- 
ed, upbraided, reprebended, wounded, &c. Witneſs that 
of Cicero againſt Verres: Non enim nzs color iſſe ſervilis. 
non piloſe gene, non dentes putridi deceperunt e ocult, ſuper- 
cilia, from, vultus denique totus, qui ſermo quidam tacitus 
mentis eſi, hie in fraudem, homines impulit : hic eos, quibus 
erat ignotus, dicepit, fefellit, in fraudem induxit : fauci tua 
iſta lutulenta vitia notimus; paud tarditatem ingenii, fupo- 

rem, debil:tatemque lingue, Wc, 

Comma, in Muſic, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible inter- 

vals of tone. Ptolemy conſidered it as inſenſible; but 

Salinus aſſerts, that he was capable of diſtinguiſhing it. 

Muſical writers have enumetated three kinds of comma, 

The greater cmi a, or the interval of two ſounds, hav- 

ing the ratio of 8 1 to 80, which is the difference of the 
major and minor tones. To this the term is commonly 

applied. Ir is ſeldom in uſe, except in the theory of 
muſic, to ſhew the. juſtneſs of the concords ; for in the 
pr. &tice, the diviſion is drowned and loſt. — The ſmaller 
comma is the difference between the greater and leſſer ſe- 

mitones ; and the proportion expreiling it is that of 2048 

to 2025. —The comma of Pythagoras is expreſſed by the 

ratio of 5 1441 to 524288: or, it is the difference be- 
tween ſix tones major and an octave. The tone, in the 
diſtribution aſcribed by Boethius and others to Philolaus, 

contained nine commas. See Tone, &c. 

COMMAND, in the Royal! Navy, implies the rank or power 

of an officer who has the management of a ſhip of war 

of any kind under twenty guns. He ranks with a major 
in the army, _ 

COMMANDER, is a name given to a large wooden mallet 

uſed in a ſhip. : 

COMMANDING Ground, in Fortification, an eminence, 

or riſing ground, which overlooks any poſt, or ſtrong 
lace. 

Of this they reckon three ſorts: 19, A front commanding 

ground; which is an height oppoſite to the face of the 

poſt, which plays upon its front, 

29, A reverſe commanding ground, which is an eminence 

that can play upon the back of any place or poſt. 

3, An infilads cammanding ground, or curtin commanding 

greund; which is a high place, that can with its ſhot ſcour 
all the length of a ſtrait line. 

COMMANDMENT, in a Legal Senſe, has various uſes : 

as, Commandment of the king, when, on his own mere 

motion, and from his own mouth, he caſts a man into 
priſon. 

Commandment of the juſtices, is either a3ſolute or ordinary; 

abſolute, as when, on their own authority, and their own 

diſcretion, they commit a man to priſon for puniſhment. 

Ordinary, as when they commit him rather for ſafe cuſto- 

dy than puniſhment.—A man committed to an ordinary 

commandment, is repleviable, 

CoMMaNDMENT is alſo uſed for the offence of him who 
directs or wills another to tranſgreſs the law; as by mur- 
der, theft, and the like. 0 
He that commandeth any one to do an unlawful act, is 
acceſlary to it, and all the conſequences, if it be executed 

in the ſame manner as commanded : but if the commander 

revoke the command, or if the execution varies from it, 
or in the nature of the offence; in ſuch caſe he will not 
be acceſſary. 3 Inſt. 51, 57. 2 Inſt. 182. ' 
In another ent: of this word, magiſtrates may command 
others to aſſiſt them in the execution of their offices, for 
the doing of juſtice ; and ſo may a juſtice of peace, to 
# ſuppreſs riots, apprehend felons or any officer to keep 
the king's peace, &c, Bro. 3. 
In treſpaſs, &c. the maſter ſhall be accountable for the 
act of the ſervant done by his command; but ſervants ſhall 
not be excuſed for committing any crime, when they act 
by command of their maſter, who have no authority to en- 
force ſuch command. 'The commands of infants and feme co- 
verts are void. 

Cou MAN DUN TS, Ten, See DECALOGUE. 

COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice or fixed revenue be- 

longing to a military order, and conferred on ancient 

8 who had done conſiderable ſervice to the or- 
. 
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There are ſtr: or regular commandries, obtained in order; 
and by merit : there are others of grace or favor, — 
ferred at the pleaſure of the grand - maſter. 

There are alſo cemmandries for the religious in the orders 
of St. Bernard and St. Antony. — The kings of France 
have converted ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lepers into 
cemmandries of the order of St. Lazarus, 

The commandries of Malta are of different kinds; for a3 
the order conſiſts of knights, chaplains, and btother ſer. 
vitors, there are peculiar commandries, or revenues, attach. 
ed to each. | 
The knight to whom one of theſe benefices or command: 
ries is given, is called commander : which agrees pretty 
nearly with the prepoſitus ſet over the monks in places at 
a diſtance from the monaſtery, whoſe adminiſtration was 
called obedrentia : becauſe depending entirely on the ah. 
bot who gave him his commiſſion. Thus it is with the 
ſimple commanders of Malta, who are rather farmers of 
the order than beneficiaries; paying a certain tribute 

or rent, called re/pon/to, to the common treaſure of the 
order, 

The cammandries belonging to the priory of St. John of 
Jeruſalem in England, confiſting of manors, lands, &c. 
ſuch was that of New Eagle in Lincolnſhire. were given 
to Henry VIII. by ſtat. 32 Hen. VIII. 


COMMELIN A, in Botany, a genus of the triandria mono- 


gynia claſs ; ſo named by F. Plumier, in compliment to 
Dr. Commeline, a famous profefior of botany at Amſter- 
dam. Its characters are theſe : it hath a permanent heart- 
ſhaped ſpatha, the flower hath ſix concave petals, three 
of which are ſmall and oval, the other large, roundiſh, 
and coloured. It hath three neQariums, (which hath been 
ſuppoſed to be ſtamina) and three awl-ſhaped ſtamipa, 
which recline : in the centre is ſituated a roundiſh get- 
men, which afterwards becomes a naked globular capfule, 
with three furrows, having three cells, each containing 
two angular ſeeds. "here are five ſpecies, natives cf 
Africa and America, Miller's Gard. Dict. 

No medicinal properties are attributed to this plant. 


COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; or 


ſomething done in honour of a perſon's memory. 
Among the Romaniſts, it is a practice for dying perſons 
to leave a legacy to the church, for the rehearling ſo many 
maſſes in commemoration of them. | 


The euchariſt is a commemoration of the ſufferings of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. 


COMMEMORATION is alſo the name of two religious ſeaſts, 


otherwiſe called ALL-SAINTS, and ArL-souts. 
occaſion of their inſtitution is variouſly related. 


Ihe 


COMMENDAM, in the Canon Law, expreſſes the charge, 


truſt, and adminiſtration of the revenues of a BENExIcCe, 
given to a layman to enjoy, by way of depoſitum, for the 


ſpace of ſix months, in order to its being repaired, &c. 


or to another biſhop, or ecclefiaſtic, to perform the paſ- 
total offices thereof, till ſuch time as the bencfice is pro- 
vided of a regular incumbent. 
Anciently, the adminiſtration of vacant biſhopricks be- 
longed to the neareſt neighbouring biſhiop; which is ſtill 
7+ wane between the archbiſhoprick of Lyons, and the 
iſhoprick of Autun : on this account they were called 
commendatory biſhops. 
This cuſtom appears to be very ancient: St. Athanaſius 
ſays of himſelf according to een that there had 
been given him in commendum, that is in adminiſtration, 
another church beſides that of Alexandria, whereof he 
was ſtated biſhop. f 
The care of churches, it feems, which had no paſtor, 
was committed to a biſhop till they were provided wich 
an ordinary: the regiſter of pope Gregory I. is full of 
theſe commiſſions, or commendams, granted during the 
abſence or ſickneſs of a biſhop, or the vacancy of a ſce. 
Some ſay, that pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern commen- 
dams on foot, in favour of ecclefiaſtics who had been ex- 
pelled their benefices by the Saracens; to whom the ad- 
miniſtration of the vacant churches was committed for a 
time, in expeCtation of their being reſtored : though St. 
Gregory is ſaid alſo to have uſed the ſame, while the 
Lombards deſolated Italy. | 
In a little time the practice of commendams became ex - 
ceedingly abuſed ;z and the revenues of monaſteries were 
given to laymen for their ſubſiſtence. The biſhops alſo 
procured ſeveral benefices, or even biſhopricks in com- 
mendam, which ſerved for a pretext for holding them all 
without directly violating the canons. Part of the abuſe 
has been retrenched ; but the uſe of commendams is (till 
retained, as an expedient to take off the incompatibility 
of the perſon, by the nature of the benefice. 
When a patſon is made biſhop, his parſonage becomes 


vacant; but if the king give him power, he may ſti il hold it 


in commendam ; but this muſt be done before conſecration. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of commendams founded on the 

ſtat. 25 Hen, VIII. cap. 21. as a cemmendam b 
Whie 
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Which is a proviſionary act of the ordinary, and only im- 


plies a ſequeſtration of the cure and fruits till the patron 
preſents Þis clerk: cammendam retinere, by means of 
which a biſhop retains benefices on his preferment, which 
has operated for a certain number of years, or even as 
long as the commendatory lived, and continued biſhop : a 
commendam recipere, which is to take a benefice de novo, in 
the biſhop's own gift, or of ſome other patron, whoſe 
conſent is obtained; and for life. 
A benefice cannot be commended by parts, any more than 
it may be repreſented unto by parts; ſo that one ſhall have 
the glebe, another the tythes, &c. Nor can a commen- 
datory have a juris utrum, or take to him and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſue or be ſued, in a writ of annuity, &c. But a 
commenda perpetua may be admitted to do it, 11 Hen IV. 
Compl. Incumb. 360. See Nelf. Abr, 454. 
CoMMENDAM, in popiſh countries, is a real title of a re- 
gular bene ice; as an abbey, or priory given by the pope 
to a ſecular clerk, or even to a Jayman, with power to 
diſpoſe of the fruits thereof during his life. 
No beneſice that has a cure of ſouls, i e. no parſonage, 
or biſhoprick, can be given in commendam, This practice 
being entirely contrary to the canons, none but the pope, 
who has a power ot diſpenſing with the canons, can 
confer it. 
When the commendam becomes vacant by the death of the 
commendatory, it is not eſteemed vacant by his death; but 
as it was before the commendam was granted . that mak- 
ing no alteration in the thing: yet the pope gives the 
ſame bene ſice in commendam again, by a privilege which 
he {till continues. 
By the pope's bulls, a cmmendatory abbot has the full 
authority of the regular abbot to whom he is ſubſtituted. 
For this ſeaſon, the bulls expreſly require, that he be a 
rieſt; or, that if he have not yet attained the age of 
prieſthood, he ſhall take orders as ſoon as he has. But 
this is a mere formality, or matter of ſtyle; the thing is 
never executed. RE 
Indeed, the ſpiritual directions of the abbey, while it is 
in commendam, is lodged wholly in the clauſtral priors. 
The commendatory abbots have not any authority over the 
religious in ſpirtmaliius they even cannot either appoint 
or (et aſide the claultral priors, who are nominated in the 
buils the adminiſtrators of the ſpiritualities; in which, 
however, this reſtriction is added, viz. till the abbot ar- 
rive at the age of twenty-live yeais, to aſſume the prieſt- 
hood. 
The pope grants benefices in commendam, not only to 
clerks, by diſpenſing with their age, and other qualih- 
cations required ; but they alſo diſpenſe with the cleri- 
cate even in children yet in the cradle, till they become 
of age to take the tonſure : it being ſufficient to obtain 
a bull, that it be repreſented at Rome, that the child 1s 
deſtined for the ecelcſiaſtie ſtate. : 
In this caſe there is an oEcoN Us, or ſteward, appoint- 
ed to take care of the temporal concerns. 
COMMENDATORY Abbot. See ABBOT in commendam. 
CoMMENDATORY Letters, are ſuch as are writen by one 
bilhop to another in behalf of any of the clergy, or 
others of his dioceſe travelling thither ; that they may 
be received among the faithful; or that the clerk may be 
promoted; or neceſſaries may be adminiſtered to others, 
&c. Several forms of theſe letters may be ſeen in our 
hiſtorians z as in Bede, lib. ii. cap. 18. 
COMMENDATUS, one that lives under the protection 
of a great man. 
Com mendati homines, were perſons who by a voluntary ho- 
mage, put themſelves under the protection of any ſupe- 
rior lords. For ancient homage was either predial, due 
for ſome tenure, or perſonal, which was by compulſion 
as a fign of neceſſary ſubjection; or voluntary, with a 
defire of protection. And thoſe who by voluntary ho- 
mage put themſelves under the protection of any men of 
power, were ſometimes called homines ejus commendati, 
ſometimes only commendati, as often occurs in Domelday. 
Cimmendati dimidii, were thoſe who depended on two ſe- 
veral lords, and paid one half of their homage to each; 
and /ub-commendati, were like under tenants, under the 
command of perſons who were dependants themſelves 
on a ſuperior lord. There were allo dimidi ſub-commen- 
dati, who bore a double relation ro ſuch depending lords. 
Lomeſday. This phraſe ſeems to be {till in uſe, in the 
uſual compliment, commend me to ſuch a friend, &c. 
which is to let him know | am his humble ſervant. 
Hpelm. of Feuds, cap. 20. | 
COMMENSURABLE quantities, in Geometry, are ſuch as 
have ſome common aliquot parts, or which may be mea- 
ſured by ſome common meaſure, ſo as to leave no te- 
mainder in either. Thus a foot and a yard are commer.- 


ferable;, there being a third quantity which will meaſure | 


each, viz. an inch; which taken 12 times makes a foot, 
and 36 times a yard. 


; 1 

Commenſurables are to each other, either as units to a ta- 

tional whole number; or as one rational whole number 
to another. In incommen/urables it is otherwiſe. The ra- 
tio of commenſurables therefore is rational; that of incom= 
menſurables irrational : hence, alſo, the exponent of the 
ratio of commenſurables is a rational number. | 

CoMMENSURABLE mumbers, whether integers or factions 
are ſuch as have ſome other number which will meaſure 
or divide them without any remainder. 


Thus, 6 and 8, ,*, and 2, are reſpectively commenſurable 
numbers. 


COMMENSURABLE in power, Right lines are ſaid to be 
commenſurable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured 
by one and the ſame ſpace, or ſuperficies. 

COMMENSURABLE ſurds, are ſuch ſurds as, being reduced 
to their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of 
their kind; and are therefore as a rational quantity to a 
rational: ſuch are 34/2 and 24/2. See SURD. 

COMMENTACULA, among the Romans, the rod which 


— flamens carried in their hands when going to ſacti- 
ce. 


COMMENT ARIENSIS, among the Romans, an officer 
who had the keeping of the priſon, and was io obey the 
triumpiri capitales. 

COMMENTARY, or CommenrT, a gloſs, or interpre ta- 
tion, affixed to ſome ancient obſcure; or difficult au- 
thor, to render him more intelligible, or to ſupply what 
he has left undone. | 

COMMENTARY is alſo uſed for a ſort of hiſtory, written by 
a perſon who had a chief hand in the tranſactions re- 
lated. | 


Such are the commentaries of Cæſar, of Sleidan, Mont- 
Jac, &c. | 
The word is alſo uſed for certain books written on ſome 
particular ſubject : Kepler has an excellent book of com- 
mentaries on Mars, containing obſervations on the motion 
of that planet. 

COMMERCE, the exchange of commodities ; or, the 
buying, ſelling, or trafficking of merchandize, money, 
or even paper, in order to profit by the ſame. 

There is no doubt but commerce is nearly as ancient as the. 
world itſelf ; nceeſſity ſet it on foot; the defire of con- 
veniency improved it; and vanity, luxury, and avarice, 
have brougnt it to its preſent pitch. At firſt it could on- 
ly conſiſt in the exchange of things neceſſary for life : the 
plowman gave his corn and his pulſe to the ſhepherd, and 
received milk and wool in exchange : which method of 
commerce by exchange ſubſiſts ſtill in many places; as 
about the coaſts of Siberia, and the Daniſh and Muſ- 
covite Lapland ; among ſeveral nations on the coaſts of 
Africaz among ſome of thoſe of America, and many 
of Alia. See EXCHANGE. 

It is not preciſely known when the commerce by buyin 
and ſelling firſt began ; nor when coins, and the ſeveral 
ſpecies of gold, filver, and copper, had their riſe. The 
firſt moneys were wood, leather, and iron; and even at 
this day, it is the cuſtom in ſome places of both Indies, 
to give a certain value in ſea-ſhel!s and coco-nuts, for 
merchandiſes, drugs, &c. See Money and Corn, 
The firſt inſtance of this kind of commerce in the ſacred 
writing, is in the time of the patriarch Abraham. As for 
prophane authors, they uſually fix its epocha to the reign 
of Saturn and Janus in Italy ; and the ancient authors, 
according to Cæſar, attribute its invention to the god 
Mercury. 

The Egyptians, Phœnicians, and Carthaginians, who 
were a Tyrian colony, were the firſt, the moſt daring 
and expert traders of all antiquity : at leaſt, it is evi- 
dent they were the firſt who ran the hazard of long voy- 
ages; and who ſet on foot a traffic by ſea between coaſts 
very remote. 

Among the ancients, commerce did not appear unworthy 
the application of perſons of the firſt rank : Solomon, 
we are told, frequently joined his merchant-fleets with 
thoſe of the king of Tyre, for their voyage to Ophir; 
and by this means rendered himſelf, though in a little 
kingdom, the richeſt king of his time in the univerſe. 
Under the Aſiatic and Grecian empires, ancient hiſtory 
gives us from time to time the traces of a commerce culti- 
vated by ſeveral nations: but it flouriſhed more conſider- 
ably under the dominion of the Romans; as appears 
from that vaſt number of colleges and companies of mer- 
chants in the ſeveral cities mentioned in hiſtorians, and 
ancient inſcriptions. | 

The deſtruction of the Roman empire by the irruptions 
of the barbarians, brought that of commerce along with 
it; or at leaſt ſuſpended its ordinary operation for ſome ' 
time : by degrees it began to recover itſelf, and made a 
new progreſs; eſpecially in Italy. Hence, the Piſans, 
Florentines, Genoeſe, and Venetians, who abounding 
in ſhipping, took occaſion to ſpread themſelves through 
all the ports of the Levant and Egypt ; bringing * 


Blk, ſpices, and other merchandiſes; and furniſhing the 
greateſt part of Europe therewith. And thus was the 
modern commerce founded on the ruins of that of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans to the ſame arm and thus 
did thoſe famous republics acquire their luſtre and 
power ; which were conſiderably increaſed by the com- 
mercial effects of the cruſades. Theſe republics fur- 
niſked the cruſaders with tranſports, military ſtores and 
proviſions, and obtained charters very favourable to the 
eſtabliſhment and extenſion of their commerce. When 
Conſtantinople was taken under the banner of the holy 
croſs, many valuable branches of trade, which formerly 
centered in that city, were transferred to Venice, Genoa, 
or Piſa. Robertſon's Hiſt, vol. i. chap. v. p. 34. &c- 8vo. 
The Germans, however, had a long time carried on a 
ſeparate commerce z which was not borrowed from the 
Romans, nor did it fall with theirs. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century, the German cities ſituate on the 
coaſt of the Baltic, and the rivers that run into it, got 
into a conſiderable traffic with the neighbouring ſtates. 
As their commerce was much interrupted by pirates, ſeven- 
ty-two of them united together for their mutual de- 
fence; and were thence called Hanſeatic, or Hans towns. 
Zee Hans Towns. 
Thus they flouriſhed till the beginning of the ſixteenth 
or the end of the fifteenth century; when a diviſion 
ariſing among them, and about the ſame time a new 
paſſage to the Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, being 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe ; and fettlements made on 
the coaſt of Africa, Arabia, and the Indies, the ancient 
Italian and Hanſeatic commerce ſunk ; and the chief trade 
came into the hands of the Portugueſe. 
The Portugueſe had not poſleſſed thoſe different trades 
above. a hundred years, when, about the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century, the Dutch began to ſhare it with 
them: and in a little time diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt 
the whole. The Engliſh, French, Danes, and Ham- 
burghers, excited by their ſucceſs, have likewiſe made 
ſettlements in the Indies, and on the coaſts of Africa; 
though much leſs conſiderable ones, excepting thoſe of 
the Engliſh. | 
Laſtly, America, diſcovered by Columbus in 1492, in 
favour of the Spaniards, ſoon after the Portugeſe had 
diſcovered the new way to the Indies, likewiſe became 
the object of a new, vaſt, and molt important commerce 
for all the nations of Europe; whereof Cadiz and Seville 
were made the centre, | 
It is true, the firſt conquerors of this new world ſtil] 
poſſeſs the greateſt and richeſt part of it; and preſerve 
the commerce thereof to themſelves with great jealouſy : 
et, beſides that the Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and 
Dutch, have ſeveral rich and flouriſhing colonies, both 
in the iſlands and the continent; it is certain, that it is 
as much ſor other nations as themſelves that the Spa- 
niards every year ſend their flotas ſor the treaſures of 
Peru and Mexico. | 
The trade of Europe was no ſufferer by this new one of 
America; the north and ſouth have (till the ſame mu- 
tual occaſion for each other as before. 
The navigation from the Baltic to the Meditertanean was 
tedious and difficult : the firuation of Flanders, and the 
manufactures which there flouriſhed from the tenth cen- 
tury, together with the free fairs of that country, en 
gaged the merchants, both of the north and ſouth, to 
eſtabliſh their magazines firſt in Bruges, and then in 
Antwerp. | 
The eſtabliſhment of the republic of Holland, the fa- 
vourable reception it gave to ſtrangers, and the refuge it 
afforded to religionaries, drew ſtore of manufacturers 
to it, as well as manufactures; and ſoon ſunk the com- 
merce of Antwerp. 
And the ſame reaſons, the convenience and multitude 
of the ports of England, the goodneſs of the wools, and 
the induſtry of the workmen, have brought hither a 
conſiderable part of the commerce of Europe. 
In France the nobles are allowed to exerciſe commerce 
without derogating from their nobility : by an ordon- 
nance of Louis XIII. merchants are allowed to take on 
them the quality of nobles; and by another of Lovis 
XIV. they are declared capable of being ſecretaries of 
ſtate, without laying aſide their commerce. It may be add- 


ed, for the honour of trade, that ſome of the Italian | 


princes, looking on themſelves as the chief merchants of 
their ſtates, do not diſdain to make their own palaces 
ſerve as magazines: and there are ſeveral kings in 
Aſia, as well as moſt of thoſe on the coaſts of Africa and 
Guinea, who negotiate with the Europerans by their fac- 
tors, and frequently in perfon. 


Commerce, on the foot it now ſtands, is divided into en- 
merce by land, and by %; inland or domęſtic, and foreign; 


and by wholeſale and retail. 


With reſpect to domeſtic commer ce, we may obſerve, that 


the king is the arbiter of it; as it pertains to his prero- 
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gative to eſtabliſh public marts, as markets and fairs, to 
regulate weights and meaſures, and to give mone 
which is the univerſal medium of commerce, authority 
and currency. I 
A great part of the foreign commerce of England is now 
carried on by collective companies: ſome incorporated 
by the king's charters, with an excluſive privilege, as 
the Eaſt India company; others only private aſſocia. 
tions, as the Turkey and Hamburgh companies. See 
ComPANY. 

CoMMERCE, Chambers of. Sec ChHamBtr, 

CoMMERCE, Characters in. See CHARACTTR. 

COMMINATORY, a clauſe inſerted in a law, ediQ, pa- 
tent, &c. importing a puniſhment wherewith delin. 
quents are menaced ; which, however, is not to be exe. 
cuted in its rigour, N 
Thus, in France, when an exile is enjoined not to re. 
turn on pain of death, it is deemed a communatery penal. 
ty; ſince, if he do return, it is not ſtrictly executed; 
but a ſecond injunction is then laid on him, which % 
more than comminatory, and from the day of the date 
thereof, imports death without remedy, 

COMMINU TION, the act of grinding, or breaking an 
matter into ſmaller particles.— Ihe effect of chewins 
maſticating our food, is the cemminution thereof, = 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the biſhop, who exerciſes 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in thoſe parts of the diocclc 
which are ſo remote from the fee, that the chancellor 
cannot call the ſubjeAs thereof to the biſkop's principal 
conliſtory, withour their too great moleſtation, 

This officer, called by the canoniſts cammiſſarius, or offi 
cialis foraneus, is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's ofFcer 
in the out-parts of the dioceſe, and in ſuch parts as are 
peculiar to the biſhop, and exempted from the juriſdic— 
tion of the archdeacon : for where the archdeacons have 
juriſdiction, as in moſt places they have, either by pre- 
ſcription or compolition, the commifſury is ſuperfiuous 
and frequently vexatious. . 

Couuiss Ax, in an army.— There are ſeveral ſorts of 
commiſſariei. : 

CoMMISSARY of heres, an officer in the artillery, appoint- 
ed to have the inipeClion of the artillery-horles, to ſee 
them muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders as he receives 
from the commanding officer of the artillery, by ſome of 
the conduCtors of horſes, of which he has a certain 
number for his aſſiſtants. 

CoMmi8SARY-GENERAL of the muſters, or muſter-maſter 
general, takes an account of the lirength of every regi- 
ment reviews them, ſees that the horte be well mount- 
ed, all the men well armed and accoutred, 

CoOMMISSARY of proviſions, is he who has the inſpection of 
the bread and proviſions of the army. | 

CoOMMISSARY of fler es, an officer in the artillery who has 
the charge of all the ſtores, for which he is accountable 
to the officer of the ordnance ; he is allowed an aſliſtant, 
clerks, and conductors, under him. 

COMMISSON, in Common Law, is the ſame with deleva- 

tion among the civilians; and is taken for the warrant, 
or patent, which any man exerciſing juriſdiction, either 
ordinary or extraordinary, hath to authoriſe him to hear 
or determine any cauſe or action. 
The term, however, is ſometimes extended farther than 
to matters of judgment; as in the commrſſion of purvey- 
ors, which ſeems 10 be null by the ſlatute for taking away 
purveyance, 12 Car. II. and the high commiſſion court, 
which was founded on the ſtatute x Eliz. and is alſo 
aboliſhed by act of parliament 16 Car. I. Tle perions 
charged with a commiſſion are hence called commy//ioners ; 
ſometimes committees. 

Commiss1ON of anticipation, was anciently a commiſſion gi- 
ven under the great-ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy betore the 
day. See ANTICIPATION, 

CoMM18SION of aſſociation, is a commiſſion under the preat- 
ſeal to aſſociate two, or more learned perions, with the 
ſeveral juſtices, in the ſeveral circuits and countics iu 
Wales. 

CoMmIsSION of bankruptcy, a commiſſion under the great 
ſeal, directed to five or more commiſſioners, to enquire 
into the particulars of a man's circumſtances, who hath: 
failed, or broke; and to act according to certain ſtatutes 
made in that behalf. See BANKRUPT aad PETITION 
of Bankruptcy. 

CoMM1$SS1ONs of charitable uſes go out of the chancery to 
the biſhop and others, where any lands given to charit- 
able uſes are miſemployed, or there are any fraud or dil- 
putes concerning them, to enquire of and redreſs the 
abuſe, &c. 43 Eliz. cap. 4. | 

COMMISSION of Delegates. See DELEGATES and CoukT. 

COMMISSION lunaq, a commiſſion out of chancery to 

enquire whether a perſon repreſented to be lunatic, be 

ſo or not; that, if lunatic, the king may have the care 

of his eſtate, &c. 17 Edw. II. cap. 10. 

COMMISSION of peace. Dee JUSTICE of peace. 
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CoMmis810N of rebelllion, or torit of rebellion, is ied out | 


man, after proclamation iſſued out of the chan- 
ns of the. exchequer; and made by the ſheriff, to pre- 
ſent bimſelf, under pain of his allegiance, to the court 
by a certain day, does not appear. See RERELL1ON, 
This commiſſion is directed by way of command to cer- 
tain perſons z three, two, or one of them ; to apprehend, 
or cauſe to be apprehended, the party as a rebel; and to 
bring them to the court on a day aſſigned, 
This writ or commiſſion goes forth after an attachment re- 
turned, non eff inventus, & c. ; 
Couuissiox of ſewers, is directed to certain perſons to 
ſee drains and ditches well kept, and maintained, in the 
; marſhy and fenny parts of England, for the better con- 
veyance of water into the ſea, and preſerving the graſs 
upon the land. Stat. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 13 Eliz. c. g. 
The ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 14. ordains, that all ditches, water- 
coutſes, &c. within two miles of London, falling into 
the Thames, ſhall be ſubject to the commiſſion of ſewers ; 
and the lord-mayor, &c. is to appoint perſons who have 
this power. 7 Ann. c. 10. a 
Comm1ssS1ON to examine witneſſes, is ſometimes appointed 
by the court of equity in caſes that require it, as when 
the cauſe ariſes in a foreign country, and the witneſſes 
are at home, or when the witneſſes are abroad, or ſoon 
to leave the kingdom ; or again, when they are aged and 
infirm. This commiſſion is impowered to exerciſe the ſame 
juriſdiction as would have been exerciſed if the witneſſes 
had attended. See SUIT. 
Commw1ss10n-Officers, See OFFICER. 
Boot of CoMmissI1ONs. See Book. 
Couuiss io, in Commerce. See FACTORAGE, 
COMMISSIONER, he who has a Couuissiox, e. gr. a 
patent, or other legal warrant, to execute any public 
office. See WARRANT, &c. ; 
Such are, commiſſiners of hawkers and pedlars, commi/- 
fioners of alienation, wp ay of the ſtamps, &c. 
CoMmM1$S$SIONERS of the Cuſtoms, See Cus rou- H. 
CommM13S1ONERS of the Dock-yards. See DoCK-gards. 
COMMISSIONERS of Exciſe. See EXC18E. 
CommMisSSIONERS of the Navy. See NavY. 
Lords COMMISSIONERS of the Treaſury, See TREASURY, 
and EXCHEQUER. | 
ComMmIsSIONERS of Trade, &c. See BOARD. 
COMMISSUM Fidei. See FIDEL, 
COMMISSURE, CommissURa, a term uſed by ſome au- 
| thors, for the junctures, or for the ſmall interſtices of 
bodies; or the little clefts between the particles ; eſpe- 
cially when thoſe particles are broadiſh and flat, and lie 
contiguous to one another, like thin plates, or LAMELLE. 
The word literally ſignifies a joining, or conneCting of 
thing to another. | * 
cena in Architecture, &c. denotes the joint of 
two ſtones; or the application of the ſurface of the one 
of the other. 
_— anatomiſts, commiſſure is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
a ſuture of the cranium, or ſkull, f 
COMMITMENT, in Law, the ſending of a perſon to pri- 
ſon by warrant or order, who hath been guilty of any 
offence not bailable, or for which bail 1s refuſed. It may 
be by the king and counſel, by the judges of the law, 
Juſtices of peace, and other magiſtrates, who have au- 
thority by the laws and ſtatutes of the realm to do it, 
which muſt be exactly purſued. Every commitment to 
riſon ought generally to be made by a warrant, under the 
Lo and ſeal of him who commits the party, and the 
cauſe of commitment to be expreſſed in the warrant, &c. 
And where a man is committed as a criminal, it muſt be 
until he is diſcharged: by due courſe of law : but if it be 
for contumacy, then it is only, until he comply and per- 
form the thing required. Carthew's Rep. 153. If the 
words of a ſtatute are not purſued in a commitment, the 
party ſhall be diſcharged by habeas corpus. Ib. 291. See 
Bait, IMPRISONMENT, MITTIMUS, &. 
COMMITTEE, in Law, one or more perſons, to whom 
the conſideration of any matter is referred, either by a 
court, or by conſent of the parties concerned, 
CommiTTEE of Parliament, is a board conſiſting of a cer- 
tain number of members, appointed by the whole houſe 
for the examining of a bill, or making report of an in- 
quiry, or proceſs of the houſe, &c, _ 3 
Sometimes, the whole houſe is reſolved into a committee; 
on which occaſion each perſon has a a, to ſpeak, and 
reply as much, and as often as he pleaſes ; an expedient 
they uſually have recourſe to in extraordinary caſes, and 
where any thing is to be thoroughly canvaſſed. When the 
houſe is not in a committee, each gives his opinion regu- 
larly, and is only allowed to ſpeak once, unleſs to ex- 
plain himſelf. ; N 
The ſtanding committee, appointed by every new par 
liament, are thoſe of privileges and election, of religion, 
of grievances 3 of courts of juſtice, and of trade ; though 
only the former act. 


king's tenants: thus calledg as being by the ancient 
law of the realm committed to the king's care and protec- 
tion. See Wibow. pa $4; 
COMMODATE, CommoDaTUM, in the Civil Juriſpru- 
dence, the loan, or free conceſſion of any thing more- 
able or immoveable, for a certain time on condition of 
reſtoring again the ſame individual after a certain term. 
The commodate is a kind of loan: there is this difference, 
however, between a loan and a commodate, that the lat- 
ter is gratis, and does not transfer the property: the thing 
muſt be returned in effence, and without impairment : 
ſo that things which conſume by uſe; or time, cannoc 
objects of a commodate, but of a loan; in regard they 
may be returned in kind, though not in identity, 
COMMODAYVIENSIS, an appellation given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of /apis calaminaris found in Bohemia. 


But as it yields no zixc, Mr. Marggraff denies it to be 
true CALAMINE, | 


COMMODITIES Staple. See STAPLE, 
COMMODORE, in the Britiſh Marine, a general officer 
inveſted with the command of a detachment of ſhips of 
war deſtined on any particular enterprize ; during which 
time he bears the rank of a brigadier-general in the army, 
and his ſhip is diſtinguiſhed by a broad red pendant ta- 
pering towards the outer end, and ſometimes ſorked. 
CoMMODORE is alſo a name given to a ſelect ſhip in a fleet 
of merchantmen, which leads the van in time of war, 
bearing a light in her top to conduct the reſt. . 
COMMOIGNE, in Law, a word ſignifying a feilow-monk, 
that lives in the ſame convent. 3 Int. 15. 
COMMON, Communts, ſomething that belongs to all 
alike ; is owned or allowed by all; and is not confined to 
this more than that. 
In which ſenſe, common ſtands oppoſed to proper, peculiar, 
&c, Thus, the earth is ſaid to be our common mother; 
in the firſt, or golden age, all things were in common, as 
well as the ſun andelements ; the name animal is common 
to man and beaſt ; that of ſubſtance to body and ſpirit. 
Philoſophers diſpute whether there be any ſuch thing as 
common notions, innate, or impreſſed on the mind by na- 
ture herſelf; or whether our ideas are all adventitious. 
See IDEA. 
CoMMoN, communia (i. e. quod ad omnes pertinet) ſignifies 
that ſoil, the uſe whereof is common to a particular town 
or lordſhip : or it is a profit that a man hath in the land 
of another perſon, uſually in common with others; or a 
right which a perſon hath to put his cattle to paſture into 
ground that is not his own. And there is not only com- 
mon of PASTURE, but alſo common of PiscaRy, common 
of ESTOVERS, common of TURBARY, &c. And in all 
caſes of commen, the law doth much reſpect the cuſtom 
of the place: for there the rule is, conſnetudo loci e/t ob ſer- 
vanda. 7 Rep. 5. Common of paſture is divided into 
common in groſs, common appendant, common appurtenant, 
and common per cauſe de vicinage. 
OMMON in groſs, is a liberty to have common alone, that is 
without any land or tenement in another man's land, 
granted either to a perſon for life or to him and his 
heirs. This is commonly paſſed by deed, or ſpeciality, 
and claimed by preſcriptive right. 
CoMmMonN appendent, and COMMON afputtenant are uſually 
confounded ; both being defined to be a liberty of com- 
men appertaining to, or depending on, ſuch or ſuch a 
freehold 3 which common muſt be taken with beaſts com- 
monable: as horſes, oxen, &c. being - accounted fitteſt 
for the plowman; and not with goats, geeſe, and hogs, 
Others diſtinguiſh between the two, thus; common appur- 
tenant may be ſevered from the land whereto it apper- 
tains ; and is where the owner of land has a right to put 
in other beaſts not commonable ; as hogs, goats, & c. which 
neither plough nor manure the land. Whereas common 
appendant, according to lord Coke, had its original in 
e following manner. | 
When a lord enfeoffed another in arable lands to hold 
of him in ſoccage ; the ſeoffee, to maintain the ſervice 
of his plough, had at firſt, by courteſy of his landlord, 
common in his waſtes, for neceſſary beaſts to eat and 
compoſt his lands; and that for two cauſes; 19. Be- 
cauſe it was tacitly implied in the feoffment ; by rea- 
ſon the feoffee could not till, or compoſt his paſture: 
by conſequence, therefore, the feoffee had, as a thing 
« neceſſary, or incident, common in the waſtes, or lands 
„of the lord. 29. For the maintenance and advances 
„% ment of tillage.” | 
COMMON per Cauſe de vicinage, i, e. by reaſon of neigh 
bourhood, is the liberty that the tenants of one lord in 
one town, have to common with the tenants of another 
lord in another town; 
But it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who claim this kind 
of common (which is uſually called ixTERCoMMonitNG) 
may not put their cattle into the common of the other two, 
for then they are diſtrainable; but, turning them into 


C 


their own fields, if they ſtray into their neighbours com- 


CoMmiITTEE of the king, is uſed for a widow of one of the 
Vor. I. Ne 75. 


mon, they muſt be ſuffered. 
10 8 


Con- 
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CommoN, in Geometry, is applied to an angle, line, or the ! 


like, which belongs <qually to two figures, or makes a 

- neceſſary part of both. 

Cou uo, in Grammer, denotes the gender of nouns which 
is equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female. 
Such as that of parent, parent; which is either maſculine, 
or feminine, as it is uſed to ſignify either father, or mo- 
ther. 

The Latin grammarians, beſides this, which they call 
the common of two, alſo make a common of three; which 
extends to maſculine, feminine, and neuter. 

CoMmON, communis, in Ancient Muſic, was an appellation 
given to the ſeven ſpecies of the diapaſon. vec DI A- 
PASON« 

Common Bail, See BAL. 

CoMMoN Baretry. See BARATRY. 

Co MON bench. The couRkT of common pleas was ancient- 
ly called common bench, 

In law books and references, the court of common pleas 
is writ C. B. from communi bonco : and the juſtices of that 
court are ſtyled jufticiarii de banco. 

Common Center of Gravity, See CENTER of Gravity. 

Common Chords, in Mufe, are ſometimes uſed to denote 
the third, fiſth, and octave of any note, conſidered as a 


baſs. 
Common Clerk. See Town Clerk. 
Common Crier, . See CRIER. 


Common Council. See Mayor's CourTs. 

Common Day, in plea of land, ſignifies an ordinary day 
in court, as o&fabis Hilarii, quindena Paſche, &c. It is 
mentioned in 13 Rich. II.jſtat. i. cap. 17. and in the ſta- 
tute 51 Hen. III. concerning general days in bank. Blount 
and Cowel. 

Common Du#f, in Anatomy. See DucTus Communis. 

Co oN Fine in Law, a certain ſum of money, which the 

reſiants within the liberty of ſome leets, pay to the lord 
thereof; called, in ſome places, Head, e.; in others, 
cert money, or certum letæ, and head-pence. 
It was firſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his 
purchaſe of the court-leet z whereby the reſiants have 
now the conveniency of doing their ſuit- royal near home 
without being compelled to go to the ſheriff's turn. 

Common Hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the lord 
mayor and aldermen of London. 

Common [ntendment, in Law, the common underſtanding, 
meaning or conſtruction of any thing; without ſtrain- 
ing to any foreign, remote, or particular ſenſe. 

Bar to COMMON {ntendment, is an ordinary or general BAR, 
which commonly diſables the declaration of the plaintiff. 
See INTENDMENT. 

CoMmon Law, tha: body of rules generally received, and 
held as laws in this nation, in contradiſtinction to the 
ſtatute, or written law, and to particular cuſtoms and 
ulages. 

After the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became 
invaded by three kinds of German people : viz. the Sax- 
ons, Angles, and Jutes. From the Jutes deſcended the 
men of Kent, and thoſe of the iſle of Wight; from the 
Saxons came the people called the Eaſt, South, and Weſt 
Saxons: and from the Angles came the Eaſt Angles, 
Mercians, and Northumbrians. 

Now, as each people had their peculiar cuſtoms, fo each 
inclined to different laws ; whereof, thoſe of the Weſt 
Saxons, and Mercians, who inhabited the midland 


countries, were, upon the diſſolution of the heptarchy, 


and eſtabliſhment of a monarchy, preferred to the relt, 
and acquired the common appellation of Fus Anglorum. 
Their particular names were 1 Saxon-lage, and Mer- 
chen- lage. 
The Grit Saxon laws publiſhed in England, were thoſe 
of king Ethelbert, in the ſixth century. Three hundred 
years atter, king Alfred, whom our hiſtorians call mag- 
nus juris, Anglican conditor, having united the heptarchy, 
and rendered himſelf maſter of the whole nation, made 
a collection from among the ſeveral laws of the ſeveral 
provinces of his domains; and commanded them to be 
obſerved throughout his kingdom. "This collection was 
denominated f/+ right, and ſoon after, the common law ; 
as being common to the whole nation. 

This was written in Alfred's dome-book, or liber judicialis, 
which was deſigned for the general uſe of the whole 
kingdom. 

By theſe laws the nation was governed for a conſiderable 
time, till, being at length ſubdued by the Danes, the 
cuſtoms of thoſe people were introduced, ana incorpo- 
rated with the reſt; and thus a new form of common law, 

aroſe, called Dane-lage. M 

The three ſyſtems of law above recited, viz. the Dane- 
lage, the Weſt Saxon-lage, which was the ſame with the 
code compiled by Alfred, and the AMfereben- lage, were in 
uſe about the beginning of the eleventh century, in dif- 
ferent counties of the realm. In proceſs of time king 


Edgar begun what his grandſon ROPE ys Conſeſſor, 


COM 


on this account called lgum Ang licanarum 'mſiituror, com- 


pleted ; viz. to form one digeſt or body of laws, to 
obſerved throughout the whole kingdom. 
to have been only a new edition, or treſh promulgation 
of Alfred's dome- book, with ſuch additions and Improve. 
* as the experience of a century and a half had fs. 
eſted. _ 
Abe Danes being afterwards, in their turn, overcome b 
the Normans ; the Conqueror, on a review of the ſeveral 
laws and. cuſtoms that then obtained, abrogated ſome 
and aboliſhed others; adding ſome of his own country 
laws. 
His ſon, William Rufus, broke through the ancient laws 
and cuſtoms which is father had eſtabliſhed ; but his 
next ſon Henry I. excluded the civil cuſtoms which his 
brother had introduced, and reſtored the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor, with thoſe amendments made by bis fa. 
ther, under the advice of his barons. Theſe were after- 
wards conſirmed in ſucceeding reigns, 
Hence is derived that ſyſtem of maxims and unwrit- 
ten cuſtoms, now known by the name of the common law, 
which is of Saxon parentage ; though the cuſtoms and 
maxims themſelves are of higher antiquity than memor 
or hiſtory reach; many of them being as old as the pri- 
mitive Britons. 
The common law of England is, properly, the common 
cuſtoms of this kingdom; which, by length of time, 
have obtained the force of laws. 
It is called lex non ſcripta, the unwritten 1,4 : not but that 
we have moſt of it written in the old Norman dialect, 
and the monuments and evidences of our legal cuſtoms 
are contained in the records of our ſeveral courts of juſ- 
tice in books of reports and | po pd decihons, and in 
the treatiſes of learned ſages of the profeſſion, preſerved 
and tranſmitted from times of the bigheſt antiquity ; but 
becauſe it does not appear to be made by charter, or par- 
liament ; for thoſe are always matters of record, Its 
original inſtirution and authority are not ſet down in 
writing, but it receives its binding power and the force 
of law, by long and immemorial uſage, and by univer- 
ſal reception through the kingdom. Sec AUTHORITIEs 
and ReyorTSs 
Befide the common Jaw of England in genera), there ate in 
divers parts of the nation particular cuitoms, and common 
uſages, which have the force of common law among thoſe 
people who have regarded them ; ſuch as the Borough- 
Engliſh, Gravelkind, &c. Where the common /ow is ſi- 
lent. there the sTaTUTE=-/aw fpeaks. See STATUTE, 
All TRIALS at common lato are by a JURY of twelve men, 
Common meaſure diviſcr, in Arithmetic, a number that ex- 
ac iy meaſures two other numbers, without a remainder. 
And the greateſt number that can meaſure any two other 
numbers, is called their greateſt common meaſure; thus 4 
is the greateſt common meaſure of 8 and 12. 
To find the greateſt common meaſure of two numbers; di- 
vide the greater by the leſs, and if their be no remain- 
der, the lefs number is the meaſure required. It there 
be a remainder, divide the laſt diviſor by it, and thus 
proceed, till there be no remainder left, and the laſt di- 
viſor is the greateſt common meaſure, For algebraic quan- 
tities, the remainders are to be divided by their ſimple 
diviſors, and the quotients will be the quaniities re- 
quired, And if FRACT10NS5 are divided by their great- 
eſt common meaſure, they wil! thus be reduced to their 
loweſt terms. 
Common month, motion, and ebjeF, See the ſubſtantives. 
CoMMon-PLACE Bool, Adverſaria, among the learned, de- 
notes a regiſter, or orderly collection of things which 
occur worthy to be noted, and retained in the courſe of 
a man's reading, or ſtudy ; ſo diſpoſed, as that among a 
multiplicity of ſubjects, any one may be eafily found. 
Common: place bocks are of great ſervice: they are a kind 
of promptuaries or ſtorehouſes, whereia to repoſit the 
molt valuable parts of authors, to be ready at hand 
when wanted. Several perſons have their ſeveral me- 
thods of ordering them; but that which comes beſt re- 
commended, is the method of that great maſter of order 
Mr. Locke. He has thought fit to publiſh it in a leitet 
to Mr. Toiſnard ; determined thereto, by the great con- 
veniency and advantage be had found from it in twenty 
years experience; as well as by the recommendations 
and intreaties of many of his friends, who had likewiſe 
roved it. 
he ſubſtance of this method we ſhall here give the 
reader: whereby he will eaſily be enabled to execute 1t 
himſelf. 
The firſt page of the book you intend to take down the 
common places in is to ſerve as a kind of index to the 
whole; and to contain references to every place, or mat- 
ter, therein: ia the commodious contrivance of which 
index, fo as it may admit of ſufficient copia, or variety 
of materials, without apy confulion, all the ſecret of the 
method conſiſts, I 
n 


e 
This ſeems 
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In order to this the firſt page, as already mentioned, 
or, for more: toom, the two firlt pages, that front each 


other, are to be divided by parallel lines, into twenty 


five equal parts; whereof every fifth line is to be di. 
tinguithed, by its colour, or ſome other circum- 
ſtance. Theſe lines are to be cut perpendicularly by 
others, drawn from top to bottom; and in the ſeveral 
ſpaces thereof the ſeveral letters of the alphabet, 


both capital and minuſcule, are to be duly  writte; 
The form of the lines and diviſions, both horizontal and 
perpendicular, with the manner of writing the lette:s 
therein, will be conceived from the following ſpecimen ; 
wherein what is to be done in the book for all the letters 


5 yy is here ſhewn in the firſt four, A, B, 


The index of the common-place book being thus formed, 
matters are ready for the taking down any thing therein, 
In order to this, confider to what head, the thing you 
would enter is moſt naturally referred; in this head, or 
word, regard is had to the initial letter, and the firſt 
vowel that follows it; which are the characteriſtic let- 
ters whereon all the uſe of the index depends, 

Suppoſe, e. gr. I would enter down a paſſage that re- 
fers to the head beauty; B, I conſider, is the initial let- 
ter, and e the firſt vowel : then looking upon the index 
ſor the partition B, and therein the line e (which is the 
place for all words whoſe firſt letter is B, and firſt vowel 
e ; as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, Bleeding, Blemiſhes, &c.), 
and findivug no numbers down already to direct me to 
any page of the book where words of this charaCteriltic 
have been entered, I turn forward to the firſt blank page 
I fad, which in a freſh book, as this is ſuppoſed to be, 
will be page 2, and here I now write what I have occa- 
fon for on the head beauty; beginning the head in the 
margin, and indenting all! the other ſubſervient lines, that 
the head may ftand out, and ſhew itfelf : this done, I 
enter the page where it is written, viz, 2, in the index, 
in the ſpace Be, ſrom which time, the claſs Be becomes 
wholly in the poſſeſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, which 
are conſigned to letters of this charaCteriſtic. . 

Had I found any page or number already entered in the 
ſpace Be, I mult have turned to the page, and have writ- 
ten my matter in what room was left therein: ſo, if after 
entering the paſſage on beauty, I ſhould have occaſion for 
benevslence, or the like, finding the number 2 already poſ- 
ſelled of the ſpace of this charaCteriſtic, I begin the paſ- 
lige on benevolence in the remainder of the page; 
which not containing the whole, I carry it on to page 3, 
which is allo for Be, and add the number 3 in the t«dex. 
When the two pages deſtined for one claſs are full, look 
forward for the next backſide that is blank; if it be that 
which immediately follows, write at the bottom of the 
margin cf the page filled, rae letter v for verte, turn over; 
and the ſame at the top of the next page : and continue 
from this new page as before. If the pages immediately 
following be already filled with other claſſes; then write 
at the bottom cf the page laſt filled the letter v, with the 
number of the next blank page; and at the top of that 
page the number of the page laſt filled; then entering 
that bead in this new page, proceed as before, By thete 
two numbers ef reference, the one at the top, and the 
other at the bottom of the page, the diſcontinved mat- 
ters are again connected. It may not be amiſs, every 
time you put a number at the bottom of a page, to put it 
likewiſe in the index, Note, if the head be a monolyl- 
lable beginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the ſame 
time both the initial letter, and the charaCteriſtic vowel : 
thus the word art is to be wrote in 4 a, Mr. Locke omit: 
three letters of the alphabet in his index, viz. X, Y, and 
I,; which are ſuppiied by C, I, U, equivalent to them: 
and as for ©, ſince it is always followed by an , he puts 
it in the fiſth place of Z; and ſo has no Z u, which is a 
charaQeriitic that very rarely occurs. By thus making 
© the laſt iu the index, its regularity is preſerved, with- 
out diminiſhing its extent. Others choſe to retain the 
claſs Z u, and aſlign a place for Q below the index. 

If any imagine, that thoſe hundred claſſes are not ſuſh- 
cient to comprehend all kinds of ſubjeQs without con- 
fußon, he way follow the ſame method, and yet aug- 
ment the Nap Fr to five hundied, by taking in one more 
characteriſtic to them. 


But the inventor aſſures us, that in all his collections, 


Common Ray, 
Tenants in COMMON, 
Co ON Receptacle. 
Common Recovery. Sce RECOVERY. 
Co No Senſe. 
Co MON Senſory, See SENSORY. 
CoMmon Serjeant. 
Common Time, 
ComMon Tar. 
COMMONER, is uſed for a ſtudent in ſome univerities, 


for a long ſeries of years he never found any deficiency 
in the index as above laid down. 


Common Places, in Rhetoric: See AxGUuukN rs and To— 


Common PLeas, See CounT of Common Pleas. 
Common Prayer, is the LIT Hr inthe church of England. 


Clergymen are obliged to uſe this liturgy in the ſervice of 
the church; and refuſing to do fo, or uſing any other 
public prayers, is puniſhable by 1 Eliz, cap. 2. and every 
incumbent reſiding on his living is obliged, once every 
month at leaſt, to read the common prayer in his pariſh 
church, in his own perſon, under a forteiture of 5/4. for 
every failure, o 14: Car II. cap. 4. and by the ſame 
ſtat. every church is to be provided with a book of com- 
mon prayer, under the penalty of 3/. a month. Every 
miniſter who ſpeaks any thing in derogation of this hook 
is liable to fix months impriſonment, and the forfeiture 
of a year's value of his benefice, and for the ſecond of- 
fence to deprivation ; and any perſon, convicted of re- 
viling it, ſhall forfeit for the ficſt offence an hundred 
maiks ; four hundred for the ſecond { and for the third 
offence all his goods and chattels, and ſufter impriſonment 
for life. Stat. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 

See RAY, 

See TENANT, 

See RECEPTACULUM, 


See SENSE. 


See SERJEANT; 
See TiME. 
See YEAR. 


entered in a particular rank. 


'The word is alſo applied to a member of the houſe of 
commons; in contradiſtinction to a peer. 


COMMONS, in parliamen', ate the lower houſe, con 


ſiſting of knights elected by the counties, and of citizens 
and burgeſſes by the cities and borough-towns. 

In theſe elections, auciently, all the people had votes; 
but king Henry VI. to avoid tumults, firſt appointed, 


that none ſhould vote for knights but ſuch as were free - 


holders, did reſide in the county, and had forty ſhillings 
yearly revenue: the perſons elected for counties to be 
milites notabiles, at leaſt eſquires, or gentlemen fit for 
knighthood 3 native Engliſhmen, at leaſt naturalized ; 
and twenty-one years of age: no judge, ſheriff, or ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſon, to fit in the houſe for county, city, 
or borough. 

The houſe of commons, in Forteſcue's time, who wrote 
during the reign of Heary VI. conſiſted of upwards of 
three hundred members : in fir Edward Coke's time 
their number amounted to four hundred and ninety-three. 
At the time of the union, there were five hundred and 
thicteen members for England and Wales, to which for- 
ty-live repreſentatives for Scotland were added; ſo that 
the whole number of members is at this day five hun- 
dred and ſifty-eight. 

All members of either houſe, with their menial ſervants, 
and neceſſary goods brought with them, are privileged 
by the common law from all attachments and * 
ment; except for treaſon, felony, or breach of peace, 
all the time of the ſeſſion, and till they arrive at home, 
eund), morando, ad propria reduends. | 

By 12 and 13 W. cap. 3. and 11 G. II. cap. 24. actions 
may be brought againſt members of parliament and their 
ſervants immediately aſter the diſſolution or ptorogation, 


or 


bt any adjournment for more than fourteen days, till they 
dre teaſſembled: and in the mean while the courts may 
give judgment and avoid execution. By 4 G. III. cap. 
33. the petitioners, in caſe of bankruptcy, where the 
debtor is a trader within the ſtatutes,, may ſue out a 
ſummons or an original bill and ſummons, and ſerve a 
member with a copy of it: and if the debt with coſts be 
not paid within two months, the creditors ' may proceed 
as againſt other bankrupts; arreſt during the time 
of privilege excepted. And by 10 G. III. cap. 50. action 
may be proſecuted in any court of record, of equity, of 
admiralty, or ſuch as have cognizances of cauſes matri- 
monial and teſtamentary, againſt any peer or member of 
the houſe of commons, any of their ſervants, or any other 
perfon entitled to privilege of parliament, provided that 
the perſon of any member of the commons is exempted 
from arreſt or impriſonment. 
The commous (it in their houſe promiſcuoufly z only the 
ſpeaker bas a chair, or ſeat, fixed towards the upper end; 
and the clerk, with his aſſiſtant, fits near him. 
The members have no robes, as the lords ever had; ex- 
cepting the ſpeaker and clerks ; and ſometimes the pro- 
ſe ſſors of law in term-time, and the members of the city 
of London. 
On the firſt day of the new parliament, before any affair 
is meddled with, all the members take the oaths ; uſu- 
ally before the lord ſteward, and in the Court of wards. 
They then proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker. And 
after the election of a SPEAKER, they take the oaths a 
| ſecond time. See PARLIAMENT. 

Privileges of the Commons. All bills for levying money on 
the ſubject, begin in the houſe of commons; in regard, it 
is from them the greateſt part of the moneys ariſe ; nor 
will they allow the lords to make any alteration in a money- 

bill. They have the privilege to propoſe laws, and are, 
in effect, the grand inqueſt of the realm; preſent public 
grievances; impeach public delinquents, even the high- 
eſt officers of the kingdom ; and proſecute them before 
the houſe of lords, which is a court of judicature, though 
the commons are not 
The commons were formerly allowed their expences dur- 
ing parliament time, vationabiles expanſas, as the words of 
the writ are; i. e. ſuch allowance as the king, conſider- 
ing the prices of things, ſhall think proper to impoſe on 
the people they repreſent. 
ance was ten groats for knights, and five for burgeſles, 
per day; afterwards it was raiſed to four ſhillings a day 
for dubbed knights, and two ſhillings a day for all the reſt : 
but all allowance is now grown into diſuſe; and conſider- 
able ſums are too often expended in order to obtain the 
honour or advantage accruing from a ſeat in PARLIA- 

| MENT. See BRIBERY. | 

Commons is alſo uſed in oppoſition to nobles or peers, viz. 
for all ſorts of perſons under the degree of a baron ; in- 
cluding the order of knights, eſquires, (gentlemen, the 
ſons of the nobility, and yeomen, See ich under its pro- 
per article, ESQUIRE, GENTLEMAN, YEOMAN, &c. 

Drs Commons. See COLLEGE of Civilians. 

Proftor of the Co MON. See PROCTOR, 

CoMmond is alſo ufed for the ſtated and ordinary diet, or 
eating, of a college, inn of court, or other ſociety. See 
Inv, &c. 

COMMONWEALTH. See Reryvsi1c. 

COMMOTE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting half a 
cantred, or HUNDRED; containing fifty villages. 

Wales was anciently divided into three provinces; each 
of theſe ſubdivided into cantreds; and every cantred into 
two commotes, or half-hundreds. F 
Silveſter Girald, however, tells us, in his Itinerary, that 
a commote, is but a quatter of a hundred. | 

COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion, or luctation in the 

parts of any thing. 
In medicine the term is chiefly uſed for a blow, or 
ſhake of the brain. 
fine medullary fibres of the brain. A fall occaſions a c- 
motion, whence frequently ariſes a counterſtroke on the 
oppoſite part: which occaſions ſometimes a contraſiſſure, 
and at other times a 1upture of the veſſels, and an im- 
oſthume, by ſhaking the whole maſs of the brain. 

COMMUN AM appropriare. See APPROPRIARE. 

COMMUNE re#um. Se REcTum. 

COMMUNEM legem, Mrit of entry ad, See LEGEM. 


* 


In 17 Edward II. the allow- | 


COMMUNIBUS /ects, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among 


philoſophica], *&c. writers; implying ſome medium, or 
mean relation, between ſeveral places. 
Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile 
deep, communibus locts, q. d. at a medium, or taking one 
place with another. 
| CoMMUNIBUS anni, has the ſame import with regard to 
ears, that communibus locts has with regard to places. 

r. Derham obſerves, that the depth of rain, cemmuni- 


bus anniz, i. e. one year with another, were it to ſtag- 


A convulſion is a commotion of the | 


nate on the earth, would amount to, at Townly in Lan- 
caſhire, 424 inches; at Upminſter, in Eſſex, 163; at 
Zurick, 32 f; at Piſa, 4343 and at Paris to 19 inches 

COMMUNICATING, in Theolegy, the act of receivin.» 
_ ſacrament of the Evucnarisr. * 
Thoſe of the reformed, and of the Greek church, cmi 
under both Wy thoſe of the Romiſh only * 
The oriental communicants teceive the ſpecies of wine 
by a ſpoon and anciently they ſucked it through > pipe 

as has been obferved by Beat. Rheanus on Tertullian. wn 

COMMUNICATION, the act of imparting a thing to 
another, or making him a ſharer with us therein. 

The uſe of ſpeech is for the communication of cur ideas 
and ſentiments to each other. 

COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the connexion of one 
thing with another; or the paſſage of one place to 
another. 

Anciently, it was frequent to have ſubterraneous com. 
munications between one place and another, 

Bridge of COMMUNICATION. See BRIDGE. 

Lines of CommuniICAT10N, in Har, called alſo ſimply 
lines; are trenches fix or ſeven feet deep, and twelve 
broad, made between one fort, or work, and another : 
deſigned for a ſafe paſſage between one quarter and 10 
other; eſpecially in ſieges. See Tab. Fortification, fig, 
21, 22, Ke. $ | 

COMMUNICATION of idioms, in Theology, the act of impart- 
ing the attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt to 
the other. 

The communication of idiomsis founded on the ſuppoſed vni. 
on of two natures in the perſon of Chriſt ; by this conmy- 
nication of idioms it is, that ſome divincs ſay, God ſuffered, 
died, &c. which is ſtrictly underſtood of the human na- 
ture; and ſigniſies that God ſuffered in his humanity, 
that he died as to his human nature, &c. 

The Lutherans carry the communication of idioms ſo far, as 
to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine nature, 
and by reaſon of his divine perſon, but alſo really and 
properly in his humanity, immortal, immenſe, &c. 

CoMMUNICATION of motion, that act of a moving body, 
whereby another body at reſt is put by it in motion, or 
a body already in motion is by it e 
F. Malebranche looks on the communication of motion as 
ſomething metaphyſical; i. e. as not neceflarily ariſing 
from any phyſical principles, or any properties of bodies, 
but flowing from the immediate agency of God ; there 
being, according to him, no more conneCtion, or deper- 
dence, between the motion or reſt of one body, and that 
of another, than between the form, colour, magnitude, 
&c. of one body, and thoſe of another. "The motion 
of one body, therefore, on his principle, is not any 

hyſical cauſe of that of another. See Causk. 

The communication of motion reſults from, and is an evi- 
dence of. the impenetrability and inertia of matter as 
ſuch : unleſs we admit the hypotheſis of penetrable mat- 
ter, advanced by M. Boſcovich and Mr. Michell, and 
aſcribe to the powers of repulſion thoſe effects which 
have been uſually aſcribed to its ſolidity and actual te- 
ſiſtance. See MATTER. 

Laws ef the COMMUNICATION V motion. Action, and re- 
action, ſir Iſaae Newton demonſtrates, are equal and 
oppoſite; ſo that one body ſtriking againſt another, and 
thereby occaſioning a change in its motion, does itſelf 
undergo the very ſame change in its own motion, thc 
contrary way. Sce MoT10N. 

Hence, a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another 
at reſt, the one looſes juſt as much of its motion as it 
communicates to the other; and they will proceed with the 
ſame velocity as if united into one maſs, 
If, therefore, the body in motion be triple that at reſl 
againſt which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a ſourth part of its 
motion; and whereas, before, it would have run over 
(v. gr.) a line of twenty feet, in a given time, it will now 
only run over fifteen; i. e. it will loſe a fourth part of 
its velocity. 
If the moving body ſtrike on another already in motion, 
the firſt will augment the velocity of the latter ; but will 
loſe leſs of its own motion than it the latter had been ab- 
ſolutely at reſt. Thus, v. gr. if a body in motion be 
triple of another at reſt, and ſtrike againſt it with thirty- 
two degrees of motion; it will communicate eight degrees 
of its motion to the other, and retain twenty-four to it- 
ſelf. If the other body had already four degrees of mo- 
tion, the firſt would only communicate five, and retain 
twenty-ſeven ; ſince thoſe five were ſufficient, on account 
of the inequality of the bodies, to make them proceed 
with!equal velocity. | 
After the ſame manner may the other laws of commun:- 
cation of motion in bodies perfectly hard and void of all 
elaſticity, be determined. But all hard bodies, that we 
know of, have an elaſtic power ; and in elaſtic bodies, 
the laws ate different, and much more intricate. Sce 
| ELA$STICITY 3 
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Ei AsTIctT Y; and the laws of percuſſion in elaſtic bo- 


dies, ſee under PER USSoN. 

If a body, when moved by another, happen to decline 
vut of the way, ſo as to leave a free paſſage to the bo- 
dy whereby it was moved; yet, that will only procced 
with the velocity which it had after its communication to 
the other, not with that it had before: it being a rule 
that every thing endeavours to perſevere, not in the {tate 
wherein it was formerly, but in that wherein it is at that 
juncture : therefore, a body which has already loſt part 
of its motion, by its meeting with another, may loſe till 
by a ſecond and a third, ſo as at length to become 
perfectly quieſcent. 

i firlt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies move 
in a right line with the ſame velocity, in a refilling me- 
dium, the greater muſt perſevere in motion longer than 
the ſmaller: for the motions of both bodies are as their 
maſſes ; but each communi-ates of its motion to the cir- 
cumjacent bodies whicn touch its ſurface z in p.oportion 
to the magnitude of its ſurface ; the larger body, there- 
fore, though it has more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet 
having leſs, in proportion to its maſs or quantity of mat- 
ter than the ſmaller, will Joſe a leſs portion of its mo- 
tion every moment than a ſmaller. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. a cube, A, to be two feet every way, 
and another B, one foot; the ſurfaces here will be as 
ſour to one, but their maſſes as eight to one. If there- 
fore thoſe bodies move with the ſame velocity, the cube 
A will have eight times as much motion as the cube B 
(the quantity of motion. being ever as the quantity of 
matter.) I hat each of them, therefore, may become 
quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A mult loſe eight 
times as much motion every moment as the cube B, but 
that is impoſhble, becauſe as their ſurfaces are to each 
other as four to one; the bodies againſt which they ſtrike 
will only be as four to one: therefore, when the cube B 
is becume perfectly quieſcent, A will. have half its 
motion. | 

Hence, ſecondly, we ſee the reaſon why any long body, 
as a datt, thrown lengthwiſe, continues its motion longer 
than any thrown trauſverſly : it meeting fewer bodies in 
the way to communicate its motion to in the one cafe than 
in the other, 

Hence alſo, thirdly, if a bod) be moved almoſt wholly 
within itſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to 
the ambient bodies, it muſt continue its motion a long 
time. Thus, a ſmooth braſs ball of half a foot diame- 
ter, ſupported on a flender ſmooth axis, with a very weak 
impulſe, is found to revolve ſor the ſpace of three or four 
hours, 


CoMMUNICATION, communicatis, in Rheotric. See AN A- 


COINOSIS. 
COMMUNION, in Theel:gy, an uniform belief in ſeveral 
perſons ; whereby they are united under one head, in 
one CHURCH. See UniTty, UNIFORMITY, &c. 
In this ſenſe, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, &c. are ſaid to 
have been cut off from the Romiſh communion. 
This is the primitive uſe of the word communzon, as ap- 
ears from the canons of the council of Elvira. 
rough the term has been more extenuvely applied to 
denote a general agreement in matters of doctrine, diſ- 
cipline, and worſhip. And unleſs the cerm be underſtood 
in this large ſenſe, ſo various are the opinions of men, 
there could be no communion among the members of any 
one church ou earth. 
Co uuuxio is alſo uſed for, the act of communicating in, 
or participating of, the ſacrament of the EUCHARIST. 
'The fourth council of Lateran decrees, that every be- 
liever ſhall receive the communion, at leaſt, at Eaſter; 
which ſeems to import a tacit defire, that they ſhould do 
it oſtener; as, in effect they did it much oſtener in 
the primitive days. Gratian, and the. maſter of the ſen- 
tences, preſcribe it as rule for the laity, to communicale 
three times a year, at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, aud Chrilt- 
mas. But in the thirteenth century, the practice was 
got on foot, never to approach the euchariſt except at 
Eaſter z and the council thought fit to enjoin it then by a 
law, leſt their coldneſs and remiſſneſs ſhould go faither 
{til}, 


And the council of Trent renewed the ſame injunction, 


and recommended frequent communion without enforcing 
it by an exprels decree, 

In the ninth century, the communion was ſtill received by 
the laity in both kinds; or, rather the ſpecies of bread 
was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the Romaniits 
themſelves. Acta 88. Benedict Sæc. III. M. de Marca 
obſerves, that they received it at firſt in their hands, 
Hiſt. de Bern. and believes the communion under one 
kind alone to have had its riſe in the Weſt under pope 
Urban II. in 1096, at the time of the conqueſt of the 
Holy Land. And it was more ſolemnly enjoined 
by the council of Conſtance in 1414. The twenty- 

Vor. I. Ne 76. 
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eighth canon of the council of Clermont — the com- 
munion to be received under both Kinds, diſtinctiy ; add - 
ng, however, two exceptions ; the one of ne. efhty, the 
other of caution, ni per neceſſittem, & cautelam the firſt 
in favour of the ſick, the ſecond of the abſtemious, or 
thoſe who had an averſion for wine. _ 
It was formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment, for 
clerks guilty of any crime, to be reduced to /ay com- 
munion, i. e, only to receive as the laity did; viz, under 
one kind, | | 
They had another puniſhment of the ſame natiire, though 
under a different name, called foreign communion z to which 
the canons frequently condemned their biſhops, and other 
clerks. This puniſhment was not any excommunication; 
or depoſition ; but a kind of ſuſpenſion from the function 
of the order; and a degradation from the rank they held 
in the church. | | 

It had its name becauſe the communion was only granted 

to the criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk, i; e. being 

reduced to the loweſt of his order, he took place after 
all thoſe of his rank, as all clerks, &c. did in the churches 
to which they did not belong. The ſecond council of 

Agda orders every clerk that abſents himſelf from the 

church to be reduced to foreign communicn. 

Infant Co u MuuN ion. Some inſtances occur in the early: 
ages of the church, of the practice of adminiſtering the 
cuchariſt to infants : and ſome ſew have imitated this 
practice in more modern times. Mr. Pierce pleads the 
uſe of it even to this day among the Greeks, and in the 
Bohemian churches till near the time of the Reforma- 
tion; and he refers to the uſage of the ancient churches, 
recorded by Photius, Auguſtin, and Cyprian. He urges 
from Scripture the right which children have to all the 
privileges of which they are capable, as well as the 
Jewiſh children under the law, who were allowed to cat 
of the paſſover, and other ſacrifices. To which it has 
been anſwered, that the ſacrifices, of which they were 
allowed to partake, were chiefly peace offerings, which 
became the common food of the family, and were not 

conſideted as acts of devotion in ſuch a degree as our eu- 
chariſt. He replies to the objection ſounded on the in- 
capacity of infants to examine themſelves and diſcern 
the Lord's body, by obſerving that the precept extends 
only to thoſe who were capable of underſtanding and 
complying with it ; on the ſame ground that faith is re- 
quired previous to baptiſm. Biſhop Bedell ſuggeſts the 
following enquiry relative to this ſubject; what neceſ- 
ſity of baptiſing infants, if their baptiſm produces no 
effect till they come to years of diſcretion ? To which 
he replies, though the moſt principal effect be not at- 
tained preſently, the leſs principal are not to be refuſed : 
ſo children were circumciſed, who could not underſtand 
the reaſon of it, and the ſame alſo did eat the paſſover : 
and fo did children baptized, in the primitive church, 
communicate in the Lord's ſupper : which I know not 
why it ſhould not be fo ſtill ; de guo alias, It has been 
alleged, that the foundation of this practice was a miſ- 
taken apprehenſion of the abſolute neceſſity of this or- 
dinance in order to ſalvation, reſulting from an errone- 
ous interpretation of John vi. 53. Sce Biſhop Bedell's 
Letter to Dr. Ward, in p. 442 of Archbiſhop Uther's 
Life by Parr. Pierce's Eſſay on the Euchariſt. Wall's 
Hiſt. of Infant Baptiſm, part ii. chap. 9. $ is and 16. 
Waterlaud's Review of the Doctrine of the Euchariſt, 
and preface to his two volumes of Poſthumous Sermons, 
p. 32, &c. and Inquiry concerning Infant Communion, 
vol. ii. p. 75, &c. | 

Communion ſervice, denotes that part of the LITURGY of 
the church of England which relates to the adminiſtration 
of the ſacrament. | 

CommunNnioN-table, See ALTAR. 

COMMUNIS capſule. See CarsULA. 

CoMMUNIS dudtus cheoledochus. See Ducrus. 

COMMUNIS digitorum manus extenſor. See EXTENSOR. 

COMMUNIS /abiorum depreſſor. See DEPRESSOR. 

COMMUNIS labierum elevator. See ELEVATOR. 

COMMUNI1S miſericordia, See MISERICORD 1A, a 

COMMUNITY, a ſocicty or body of men united together 
under certain common laws, agreed on among themielves, 
or impoſed by a ſuperior. 

The Romans, who ſeem to have given the firſt hint of 
communities to the ſeveral nations into which their empire 
was divided, doubtleſs borrowed it from ſome rules of 
their neighbours : they call them colleges ; which term, 
among them, had ncarly the ſame ſignification with c.:- 
munity among us. 
Communities now are of two kinds, eccle/raſtc, and Zaic z 
the ficlt are either ſecular, as chapters of cathedral and 
_ collegiate churches ; or regular, as convents, monaſteries, 
&c. | 
Lay rommunities are of various kinds: ſome contracted by 
afixed abode of a year and a day in the ſame place; 
10 T others 
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"others formed by the diſcharge of the ſame office, the 
proſeſſion of the ſame art, or attending the ſame place of 
worſhip; as thoſe of pariſhes, fraternities, &c. - 

© Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of pious 
- foundations for the ſupport of ſeveral perſons, either in a 


ſecular or regular life: as collegss, abbies, convents, prio- 


' ries, ſeminaries, hoſpitals, inns, & c. 


Community is more particularly uſed in the French law, 


ſor the joint property in goods between the huſband and 


the wife : the reſult of which is, that during marriage 
they are equally entitled to all effects, and liable to all 
debts, contracted either before or under marriage. 
Community is 2 ſpecies of ſucceſſion, and the acceptance 
of community reſembles an additio hareditattis. 


Community was ſet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter 


them as ſharers in their huſbands effects. 
In countries where the civil law obtains, this community 


bas no place ; nor even in ſeveral cuſtomary countries as 


being reputed a burden on the man. 
Anciently, the woman's ſhare in the communzty was only 
one third: and this appears ſtill the ſenſe of the law 


among us; the widow, at the deceaſe of her huſband, 


being only intitled to one third part of the moveables. 


CoMMUNITY continued, in the French Law, is that which 


ſubſiſts between the ſurvivor of two protons joined in 
marriage, and the minor children of that marriage ; 
when the ſurvivor has not made an inventory of the ef- 
ſects in poſſeſſion during marriage. The widow may 


either renounce cemmuniiy with her children, or con- 


tinue it. 


CommuNtTyY tacit, is a community contracted between a 


man and woman, by the mere mingling of their effects; 


provided they have lived together the ſpace of a year and 
2 02 
COMMUTATION, in Aftrenomy. Angle of COMMUT a- 


: this community, being odious, is now abohſhed. 


T1ON, is the diſtance between the ſun's true place ſeen 


from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced to the 
- "ecliptic. See PLACE. 


Thus the angle ESR Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 26.) ſubtend- 
ed between the ſun's place E, viewed from the earth at 
8, and that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, is the 
angle of commutation. 

e Angle of commutation, therefore, is ſound by ſub- 
traQing the fun's longitude from the helieconcentric longi- 
tude of the planet R; or contrarily. 


Couuor Arion, in Law, a change of a penalty, or pu- 


niſhment, viz. of a greater for a leſs, &c. as when death 
is commuted for, by baniſhment or perpetual impriſon- 
ment, &c. 


Some doubt whether the word be properly applied to 


any change but that of puniſhment : others will have it 
indifferently ſerve for the exchanging, or trucking of any 


thing, 


COMORTH, in our Statutes, is uſed for a contribution or 
ſubſidy. It is ſaid to be derived from the Britiſh cymorth, 


— — 

The ſtat. 4 Hen. IV. cap. 27. and Hen, VIII. cap. 6. 

piohibit the levying any ſuch in Wales, or the Marches. 
t is ſaid this comorth was gathered at marriages, and when 
young prieſts ſaid their firſt maſſes, and ſometimes for re- 


demption of murders or 


cOMOSANDALOs8, in Antiquity, a crown of flowers worn 


felonies. 


in the feſtival CHTHONIA. 


COMPACT, in Phyfics, is a relative term, denoting a body 
to be cloſe, denſe, and heavy; having few pores, and 


thoſe ſmall ones. 


The heavieſt metals, as gold and filver, are the moſt com- 


pat, See GRAVITY. 


ComPAcT, in a Legal Senſe, ſigniſies an ” 
contract, ſtipulated between ſeveral parties. See Cox- 


TRACT. 


Companies. 
1 Mercers 


2 Grocers 

3 Drapes, . ,.;-. 
4 Fillmongers 
5 Goldſmiths _ 


PTE OP 
6 Skinners _ | 
7 Merchant Taylors. - 


' 


2 Haberdaſhers 


; p d * 
2 


9 


Poultry, Groc. alley Edward III. 


'Throgmorton ſtr. Henry VI. 
Thames-ſtreet, Henry VIII. 


: Fofter-lane Richard II. 


Powgate hill Edward III. 


Threadneedle - ſtr. Edward IV. 


Maiden lane Henry VI. 


t, or a. 
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Cour Acer is alſo the name of F celebrated bull, confirmed 


by pope Paul IV. relating to the cardinals, 

In virtue of the bull of compact, cardinals can only con- 
fer beueſices in theit natural ſtate ; i. e. regular benefices 
on regulars. | F 


COMPAGES circularis montium, a term deviſed by Kircher 


to expreſs what he in other places calls the annularit 
or annular diſpoſition of MoUNTAINsS, which he = 
run in continued chains, forming belts or ridges in the 
manner of ſpines, all round the globe of the.earth, from 
north to fouth, and ſo on from that point to north again 
and in the ſame manner from eaſt to weſt, and from weſt 
to eaſt again. 


COMPAGUS, in Antiquity, a kind of ſummer-ſhoe worn 


by the Roman ſenators, conſiſting only of a ſole at the 
bottom; it was faltened with leathern ſtraps, croſſing 
one another many times about the leg. 

Rubenius makes the cempagi to have | a ſort of ealigæ 
worn by the Roman. generals as well as ſenators. Un 
der the later emperors, in the middle age, we read of the 


| ſame worn by popes, biſhops, and abbots. 
COMPANY, a colleAive term, underſtood of ſeveral per- 


ſons aſſembled together in the ſame place, or with the 
ſame delign. See SOCIETY. 

The word is formed of the French compagnie, and that of 
companio, or companies, which, Chifflet obſerves, ate found 
in the Salic law, tit. 66. and zre properly military words 
underſtood of ſoldiers, who, according to the modern 
phraſe, are comrades, or meſs- mates, i. e. lodge toge- 
ther, eat together, &c. of the Latin cum, with, and panis, 
bread. It may be added, that in ſome Greek authors un- 
der the Weſtern empire, the word xzurara occurs in the 
ſenſe of ſociety. | 


Co urANx, in Commerce, is an affociation of ſeveral mer. 


chants, or others, who unite in one common intereſt, and 
contribute by their ſtock, their counſel, and ftudy, to 
the ſetting on foot, or ſupporting, of ſome lucrative eſta- 
—— — | : 

ough company and ſociety, or fellowſhip, be, in ef. 
fect, the fame thing, Tot Vitioan has — 4 a difference 
between them ; ſociety or partnerſhip, being underſtood 
of two or three dealers, or not many more; and company 
uſually of a greater number. See SocitETY. 
A ſecond difference between companies and ſocieties is, 


. that the firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive privi- 


leges, cannot be eſtabliſhed without the conceſſion of the 

tince; and need letters patent, charters, &c. 

hereas, for the the latter, the conſent of the members, 

fixed and certified by acts and contracts; and authorized 
by bye-laws, is ſuſhcient. 
The ſeveral profeſſions and trades exerciſed in the city 
of London, being incorporated into diſtinct fraternities, 
governed by their particular laws, a tabular view of them 
may not be unacceptable, 1 
The abſtract of their incorporations, and particular pri- 
vileges, is taken from the records of the Tower, &c. and 
from the Firma Burgi of Madox, the king's hiſtoriogra- 
4 an account of their charities from thoſe eminent 

iſtorians Stowe and Strype, and the number of the 
liverymen, with their fines on admiſſion, is taken from 
the returns of the clerk to the parliament, and the ſcru- 
tiny books made after the ſeveral polls for the magiſtrates 
and repreſentatives of the city. J 
The companies ate here placed according to their prece- 
dence, beginning with the twelve principal ones, of one 
or other of which the lord mayors have generally made 
themſelves ſree at their election, if they were not ſo before; 
for they are not only the oldeſt, but the richeſt, many of 
them having had the honour of kings and princes to be 
their members, and the apartments of their halls being fit 
to entertain a monarch. 


Halls, Incorporated A. D. Livery Livery Charitable Gifts, paid yearly, and Privi- 
| by men. * Fg eges, &c. 
a „ J. d. . | 
Cheapſide Richard II. 1393 232 2 13 4 3000 Excluſive of 20 per cent. paid yearly 


to the widows of ſubſcribing clergy- 
men during life, pprſuant to a plo- 


1345 127 200 O 700 poſal accepted in 1698, when they 


1439 
1536 
2393 


1327 


140 25 © © 4oco fettled a fund of 14, cool. a year for 

140 13 68 800 that purpoſe. 

198 200 0 10co They had à privilege from Edw. IV. 
to inſpect, try, and regulate all geld 
and ſilver wares throughout the king- 
dom, and to puniſh all workers in 

139 15@ © 700 either that was adulterated. 


1466 394 20 0 0 20 They were once ſtyled tay lors and 


linen-armourers. 


1407 342 25 00 3500 Were anciently tiyled Milaners, be- 


cauſe they dealt in moſt goods that 


Swithin-lane Q. Elizabeth 1558 190 20 00 300 came from Milan. 


10 Ironmongers 


C ON | C OM 


Companles. Halls, Incorporated A. D. Livery Livery Charitable Gifts, pad yeurly and Privi 

by men. 288 leges, &c. | 

„ . d. l ' 22 * 
10 Ironmongers Fenchurch · ſtteet Edward IV. 1464 100 31 10 0 1800 In 1724, Mr. Betton a Turk mer. | 


chant, left 26, oool. in truſt 3. one 
. moiety of the profits of it to. be al: 
ways applied to the ranſum of Bris 
tit captives from Moofith flavery ; 


8 the other for the poor of the com- 
11 Vintners Thames-ſtreet Henry VI. of poo | 


am 1437 194 31 13 600 „and to the charity ſchools in 
12 Clothworkers 13238 Edward IV. 1482 11 1 10 4 1400 Py chy and irs liberty, | 77 0 
13 Dyers Elbow-lane Edward IV. 1472 147 15 © o a R 
14 Brewers Addle-ſtreet Henry VI. 1438 108 6 13 4 | : „ „ SIAN 
15 Leatherſcllers* Little St. Helens Henry VI. 1442 156 20 Hen. VII. made their wardens iuſpectors 

; of ſheep, lamb, and calves leather, throughout the kingdom. 
16 Pewterers ; Lime ſtreet Edward IV. 1474 78 20 Oo f By d of Parl. 25 Hen, VIII. their war 

dens had the inſpection of pewter throughout England. 

17 Barber-ſurgeoris Monkwell-ſtreet Edward IV. 1461 


s 322 10 © © f In the reigh of Hen. VIII. the ſurgeons 
of this company, then but 19, were exempted by parliament from. ward and 


riſh-offices, and from military ſeryice, They 
were incorporated 8 by 18 Geo. II. cap. 15. and the company of ſargeon 


$ have an elegant ball in the Old Bailey, 
with a theatre for the diſſection of human bodies, | | ' Fe NI. HO To 
18 Cutlers Cloak-lane Henry V. 1417 110 10 0 0 | 
19 Bakers Harp-lane Edward II. 1307 195 10 0 0 
20 Wax-chandlers Maiden-lane Richard III. 3 11 5 00 
21 Tallow-chandlers Dowgate-hill Edward IV. 1463 170 15 00 | 3 
22 Armourers 5 Colman-ftreet Henty VI. 1423 80 15 © o 5 The Braſiers are united to this company. 
23 Girdlers || Bafinghall-ſtreet Henry VI. 1449 77 5 oo {| Queen Eliz. incorporated the pinners 
; ; and wire-drawers with them. 
24 Butchers + Pudding-lane james I. 1615 214 11 11 © + This is an ancient fraternity; of which 
2c Sadlers - Cheaphde ward I, 70 10 00 we have an account of the reign of 
I Carpenters London-wall Edward III. 1344 100 8 0 0 Henry II. A. D. 1180. | 
27 Cordwainers Diſtaff-lane Henry IV. 1410 174 10 0 0 
28 Painter-ſtainets Little Trinity-lane Q. Elizabeth 1582 124 14 O © 
29 Curriers Near Cripplegate James I, 1605 103 9 14 4 
30 Maſons Bafinghall-flreet Charles II. 1677 70 5 oo 
31 Plumbers Near Dowgate-hill James IJ. 1611 57 10 0 0 
32 Innholders Elbow- lane Henry VIII. 1515 139 10 0 0 | 
33 Founders ** Lothbury jane I. 1614 132 8 o © * All braſs weights made in London, or 
34 Poulters No hall enry VII. 1504 106 10 o© three miles from it, muſt be fized with 
5 Cooks Hall burnt Edward IV. 1480 78 10 o o the company's ſtandard, and have their 
35 Coopers Baſinghall-ſtreet Henry VII. 1501 244 15 00 mark ; the avoirdupois to be ſealed at 
37 Tylers and Bricklayers Leadenhall-ſtreet Q.Elizabeth 1568 103 12 © © Guildhall, and the troy at goldſmith's 
38 Bowyers No hall James I, 1620 30 8 00 hall. And the company are impow 
| by charter to view and ſearch all braſs 
— and braſs and copper wares 
<a 3 41 e * the ſaid diſtrict. 
Fletchers & t. Mary Axe o charter 25 10 o o t is only a company by preſcription. 
5 Blackſmiths Lambeth-hill 9 1577 220 8 0 0 $2 
41 Joiners and Cielers Thames-ſtreet Q.: Elizabeth 1569 323 8 oo 
42 Weavers Baſinghall-ſtreet Henry II. 279. 6 Oo o T0 
43 Woolmen No hall No charter o livery ; but they have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 11 
| aſſiſtants. They are only a company by preſcription, yet 
ſuppoſed to have commenced with the wool trade. 
44 Seriveners | No hall James I. 1616 80 
45 Fruiterers No ball ames I, 1605 F 0 
42 Plaiſterers Addle- ſtreet enry VII. 1501 77 8 o o 
47 Stationers + + Ludgate ſtreet Phil. & Mary 15597 309 20 0 0 ++ This company, which alſo includes 


bookſellers, letter-founders, printers, and bookbinders, have a ſtock which is employed in printing almanacks, primers, pſalters, 
ſchool-books, &c. of which they have the ſole privilege, by virtue of a grant from the crown. This ſtock conſiſts of ſhares, 
which are diſtributed in different proportions among thoſe who have fined for, or ſerved the office of renter-wardens : whoſe 
ſhares, if they die married, devolve to their widows, They pay above 200l. a year in penſions and other charities. They 


are likewiſe truſtees for the diſpoſal of the conſiderable legacies of Mr. William Bowyer, a learned printer, (who died Nov. 
18, 1778) confiſting of 3ol. a year to the moſt learned journeyman that can be met with; and 180l. a year in annuities io 
neccſſitous printers of oy 9 years of age or upwards. 


43 Broderers utter-lane Q Elizabeth 159; 115 5 oo 
49 Upholders No hall Charles I. 1627 131 410 0 
50 Muſicians No hall James I. 1604 308 10 009 
51 Turners College-bill 2 I. 1604 144 8 o 0 : 
52 Baſket-makers No hall o charter No livery ; yet a company by preſcription, governed b 
| 2 wardens and 4 aſſiſtants, with this motto to its arms, 
| Let us love one another, | 
53 Glaſers || | No hall Charles I, 16339 91 3 oo || Theglaſspaintersare incorporated with 
| them. 
54 Horners No Hall Charles I. 1638 


No H No livery.; yet they have a maſter, 2 wardens, and ꝗ aſſiſt- 
ants, with a warehouſe in Spital- fields; where they divide in lots, among themſelves, ſuch horns as are bought up by their 


members in Leadenhall and other markets: And in 1465, they obtained an act of pailiament that none ſhould be exported, 
but ſuch as they refuſed. 7 l 
55 Farriers No hall Charles II. 1675 76 0 O 
50 Paviours No hall No charter 


No livery ; yet is a fellowſhip by preſcription, with 3 
wardens, and 25 aſſiſtants. | . 
5 Loriners London wall Oe Anne 1712 69 10 Oo » 

53 Apathecaries Blackfryars James. I, 1619 144 16 0 They are exempt from ward and pariſh- 
offices, and have a ſpacious phyſie garden at Chelſea; which, in 1721, was granted to the company for ever by dir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. the lord of the manor, on condition of their paying a gon of gl. and cominuing it always as a pbylic- 
garden, and of preſenting every year to the Royal 8 fifty ſam of ditferent ſo:ts of plants, there grown, till they 
amount to two thouſand.— The latter of theſe conditions hath been long ſince more than completed. 


50 Ship rights No ball ames I. 1605 Nolivery; ye: they have amaſter, 2 wardens, and 16 aſſiſtants. 
Co Spectacle-makers No hall -harles I. No livery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 15 aſſiſtants. 
b1 Clock-makers . No hall Charles I. 1632 50 1000 

62 Glovers No hall Charles I. 1638 130 5 17 4 

bz Comb-makers No hall Charles I. . 1636 No livery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 13 aſſiſtants. 
64 Felt-makers No hall James I. 1604 60 5 oo | | 

65; Framework-knitters Red croſs-ſtreet Charles II. 1663 58 10 00 | BB, 
66 Silk-throwers No hall Charles I. 1630 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants. 
by Silkmen | 


No hall Charles I, 1631 No livery ; yet have a governor, and 20 aſſiſtants. 
68 Carmen, have no hall, nor charter, nor livery ; but are a fellowſhip by act of common council, with the title of Free Carmen 
of the city of London, and have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 41 afliſtants, under the direction of the lord mayor and aldermen. 
The carts that belong to this fellowſhip, which are between 4 and 500, are, by an act of common council, ſubjected to the 
rule of the preſident and governors of Chriſt's Hoſpital ; to whom the owners of every cart pay 178. 4d. a year for a licence 
to work it, and every cart is brought to the hoſpital to have a number in braſs put u pon it. 


65 Pin-makers No hall Charles I. 1636 No livery ; vet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants. 
70 Necdle-makers No hall O. Cromwell 1655 110 5 5 © 


71 Gardenes 


— ee en 


—— — — — 


| 


COM COM 


Companies _ . Halls . A. D. Livery Livery Charltable Gifts paid yearly, and Privl. 
1 PIT = * leges, &c. 
' . © So . l 
71 Gardeners | No hall ames I. 1616 No livery; yet have à maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 affiftants 
72 Soap-makers No hall harles I. 1630 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants. ; 
73 Tiu:plate-workers No hall Charles IT. 7 60 10 oo | 
4 Wheelwrights * hall Charles II. 1670 100 15 15 © 
75 Diſtillers. . | No hall Charles I, 1638 122 13 68 
76 Hatband-t akers . No hall Charles I. 1368 Incorporated with the company of Needle-makers, 
79 e „ . | No hall Charles II. 1670 46 6 0 0 * 
7 e looking : No hall Charles II. 1664 44 5 00 
Tobacco-pipe-makers No hall Charles II. 1663 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and | 
bo Coach and — makers, Noble-ſirect Charles II. 1677 104 10 00 F affftany, 
t Gunſmiths No hall Charles I. 1638 100 10 o o 
82 Gold and ſilver wire-drawers No hall — I. 1623 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants 
83 Long-bow-ſtring-makers No hall o charter No livery ; yet a company by preſcription, and have 2 War. 
3, 5 | 1 dens, and 19 uſſiſtants. | I 
84 Card:makers No hall Charles I. 162g No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 afffſhants 
85 Fan-makers No hall Q Anne 1709 No hvery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 afliſtants, 


86 Woodmongers were a company incorporated with the carmen by K. James I. 1605, but ſurrendered their charter in 1668; 


by an act of common council in 1694, they obtained a privilege of keeping 120 carts, excluſive of the number kept by the 
carmen, eat ind, : . 5 | 


87 Starch-makers, cxtiu.7 No hall James I. 1622 
88 Fiſhermen, extin# No hall — Il, 1587 | | 
89 Pariſh-clerks Wood-ſtreet Henry HI. 1233 By adecree of the Stir chamber court in 1725, they ob. 


tained a privilege to keep a preſs in their hall, for printing the weekly bills of mortality, by a perſon appointed by the arch. 
biſhop ot mare > They are, by their charter, to make a report of all che weekly chriſlenings and burials in their ſe- 

veral pariſhes every Tueſday, and they have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 1) aſſiſtants. 
90 Porters, are another fellowſhip, without ball, or livery ; conſiſting of tackle and ticket-porters. They were conſtituted a fra. 
- ternity by act of common council in 1646, with a power of ahnually chufing among themſelves twelie rulers, being fix 
of each denomination, However, the court of lord mayor and aldermen have reſerved to themſelves a power of appointing 
one of their own body, as the chief judge in all controverſy. One very laudable cuſtom of the maſter tackl--porters 15 


that ſuch of their brethren as happen to be diſabled from working, receive thelr ſhare of all profits, as if actually in bulineſs, 
during life. 


91 The watermen, wherrymen, and lightermen of this city and neighbouring places, where by act of K. William III. conſtituted 
a ſociety, or company, under the direction of the lord mayor and aldermen. They are to furniſh 1000 men for the navy 
_ demand by the admiralty. They have a hall at Coal Harbour, near the Thames ; and pay to their poor about 8001. 
Aa) * chiefly raiſed by ferries over the Thames on Sunday. 
N. B. 


e company of Surgeons, Pariſh-clerks, Porters, and Watermen, have not the privilege of making their members 
fieemen of the city of London. | 


From the foregoing liſt, it appears on the whole, that there } King James I. to ſhew how much he had its intereſt at 
are ninety-one compaines, forty-eight balls, and that the heart, ſent ſeveral embaſſies to the great Mogul, the 
number of liverymen, according to the moſt exact account | kings of Perſia, Japan, and other princes, to make trea- 

that could be procured, in 1779, is 8954. The ſumsof | ties of commerce jn his name, and that of the cem pony; 
money yearly diſtributed in charity by _ twenty-threeof | ſome of which ſubſiſt ſtill: the king of PerGa, in par= 
the companies, amounts to 23,6551, and if but forty pounds | ticular, granted the company ſeveral extraordinary favours, 
each be annually given by the remaining ſixty- eight com- } in recompence for the ſervice the Engliſh had done him, 

' panies, the whole will be no leſs than 26,3751. per annum. | in aſliſting him to expel the Portugueſe from Ormus ; who, 

Comrany, Neu-River. This corporation conſiſts of a | by means of their lodgment there, ufurped the whole 
governor, deputy-governor, tr2aſurer, and twenty-ſix di- commerce of the Perſian gulf. 

rectors, who hold a weekly board for appointing officers, | But its chief favours the company received at the hands 
granting leaſes, and redreſſing grievances. The projec- | of king Charles IT. who, by a charter in 1668, grant- 
tor of this CANAL for 2 water to London, with ed them the port and idand of Bombay, with all 
the aſſiſtance of king James I. and the corporation of Lon- the rights thereof as ſurrendered to him by the Portu- 

don, is ſuppoſed to have expended 50, OO0l. upon it; the | gueſe: only reſerving to himſelf the ſovercignty and ho- 
profits which are divided into ſeventy-two ſhares, for the mage thereof, with a yearly acknowledgment of ten 
firſt thirty years admitted of little more than five pounds pounds per ann. in gold. Another charter, confirming 
to each ſhate: but their value is much increaſéd, and preceding ones, was granted in 1676. In 1673, he alſo 
now eftimared at four or five thouſand pounds each. 2 them in like manner, the Iſland of St. Helena, 
This company ſupplies more than thirty thouſand houſes belonging to him by right of conqueſt from the Dutch, who 
with water. had before taken it from the Engliſh. By a fifth char- 

Corax ſeems more peculiarly appropriated tothoſegrand | ter, purpoſely deſigned againſt interlo ers, in 1683, he 
aſſociations, ſet on foot for the commerce of the remote | granted them a power to erect a court of judicature, com- 
parts of the world; as the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India | poſed of a lawver, and two merchants, in all their places, 
company, South Sea conpany, Miſhflippi company, &c. The | ſettlements, factories, &c. to judge of ſeizures, and all 
riſe and eſtabliſhment whereof, we ſhall here ſet before | marine diſputes ; as alſo about bargains, exchanges, &c. 
the reader. and even of all crimes committed on the high ſeas, or in 
However injurious companies with joint-ſtock, and incor- | the countries and territories of the company, in Aſia, Aftica, 
porated with excluſive privileges, may, at this time, be | and Ametica: the whole, however, agreeable to the uſ- 
reckoned to the nation in general; it is yet certain that | ages and cuſtom of merchants, and the laws of England. 
they were the general parent of all our foreign commerce: | In 1671, the ſame prince granted the company a charter, 
private traders being diſcouraged from hazarding their | which contained a confirmation of the ancient ones of 
fortunes in foreign commerce, until the method of traflic king James J. and queen Elizabeth; or rather, a new 
had been firſt ſettled by joint-ſtock companies. From this | charter, granting them abundance of privileges, which 
principle it is, that we find ſeveral nations that are now | they had not before enjoyed: this charter is pfoper y the 
endeavouring to improve their trade, and to eſtabliſh or | baſis of the company, and that whereon are founded all 
increaſe marine power, by the means of joint-ſtock | the rights, and the policy of the new company, afterwards 
companies. | eſtabliſhed in 1693, 

But ſince the trade of this kingdom, and the number of | All theſe five charters of king Charles II. were confirmed 
traders have increaſed, and the methods of aſſurance of by king James II. in 1686, eſpecially the laſt, which was 
ſhipping and merchandiſe, and the navigation to all parts | enforced with new ſanctions ; particularly, the article of 
of the known world have become familiar to us; thele | excluſion ; which, in the time of king Charles, had been 
companies, in the opinions of moſt men, have bcen | bur little regarded, but was now enforced with ſuch 
looked upon in the light of monopolics : their privileges rigorous prohibitions, that all interlopers feemed for ever 
have therefore been leſſened from time to time, in order | excluded. | 
to favour a free and general trade; and experience has | No perſon may trade thither, until ſufficient ſecurity be 
ſbewn, that the trade of the nation has advanced, in | given to the commiſſioners of the cuſtems, that all the 
proportion as monopolies have bren diſcouraged. goods cauſed by them to be there laden, ſhall be brought, 

CLMPpANIES, Engliſh, Euft India Company was formed without breaking bulk, to ſome port in England, which 
towards the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth ; ſecurity the Engliſh Laſt India company are to give under 
"Their charter being dated in 1600, and renewed by their common ſeal, after the rate of 25col. for every 
James I. in 1610. | hundred tous they are let at, for every thip by them ſent 
"Their firſt fleet, ſent out in 1600, brought back ſo rich | out, according to the form preſcribed, ꝙ and 10 W. III. 

- cargo, that in a few years they numbered twenty ſhips. | cap. 44. ſect. 68, 6 Anne, cap. 2. ſect, 1, 

| 1 | 
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the ſhares or ſabſeriptions of the company were originally 
only of gol. ſterling : but the directors having a conſider- 
able dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the 
profit to the original, inſtead of withdrawing it; and thus 
the ſhares were doubled, and became of 1001. ſterling. 
The firſt capital was only 369,89 1/.ſterling, and gs. which 
being thus doubled, amounted to 739,782. ſterling, and 
105. to which, if the profits of the company to the year 
1685, viz. 963,639. ſterling be added, the whole ſtock 
will be 1,703, 422. ſterling, 
The company had, from time to time, undergone great 
loſſes; firſt, in 1682, by the loſs of Bantam, out of 
which they were driven, and had their magazines plun- 

dered by the Dutch; under pretence of aſſiſting ſultan 
Agui againſt ſultan Agom, his father. Secondly, about 
the ſame time, when the great numbers of interlopers, to 
whom king Charles II. too eaſily granted permiſſions, low- 

ered their ſhares cent. per cent. Thirdly, by the war, which 

the company maintained in the Indies, againſt the great 

Mogul; wherein it was obliged to abandon che factory 

of Surat, and to retice to Bombay; on which occaſion | 
king James II. granted them a new charter in 1686, 
being their fixth fince the reſtoration, But ſtill ſhe re- 

paired her ſtock, and ſupported the reputation of her 

commerce, till the Revolution which hapened ſoon af- 

ter: when the war, and the incredible loſſes the compan 

+ ſuſtained by the French privateers, &c. put it into 60 
deſperate a condition, that appearing fcarce poſſible to 
be ſupported, a new one was erected. | 

The Garter of the new Eaſt-India company was of the 

year 1698. Its ſtock was ſo conſiderable, and the ſub- 
ſcriptions ſo very re:dy, that, in two years time, the 

company had forty veſſels equipped in its ſervice z which 

was double of what the old one ever had; and ſent to 

the Indies {communibus anni: at leaſt a million ſterling in 

filver ; whereas the former had never ſent above 500,000/. 

After the two companies had ſubſiſted a few years in a ſe- 

perate ſtate, means were contrived to unite them, which 

was effected by an indentute tripartite between the 

queen and the two companies, in 1702, and they were 
perfectly conſolidated in 1708, when a new charter of 
union was granted them, under the name of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Eaft-Indies ; 
their whole capital conſiſting of 3, 200, ooo. which be- 
ing ſince expired, another charter, with new powers, 
was granted them in 1726, and their excluſive privileges 
prolonged for thirty-three years, in 1730, viz. to 1769; 
and it was continued, in the *r7th year of Geo. II. 
to the year 1780, in which year another million was 
advanced by this company to the public. 

The cargo which the company ſends to the Eaſt-Indies, is 
chiefly ſilver, bullion, and pieces of eight; with cloth, 
either ſcarlet or blue; they alſo ſend ſome iron, and lead. 


The returns from the Indies are chiefly filks, both raw | 


and manufactured, cottons, callicoes, muſlins, drugs, tea, 
coffee, china-ware, rice, ſago, red-wood, ſalt- petre, pep- 
„ Carmania wool, indigo, &c. 
For the œconomy and policy of the United Company, all 
perſons, without exception, are admitted members of it, 
natives and foreigners, men and women; with this cir- 
cumſtance, that ioo. in the ſtock of the company gives 
the owner a vote in the general courts; and 2000. qua- 
lies him to be choſen a Frector. | 
The ditectors are twenty-four in number, including the 
chairman and deputy-chairman, but may be re- elected 
for four years ſucceſſively. They have a falary of 150/. 
ann, and the chairman and deputy chairman of 200/. 
The meetings, or courts of directors, are to be held, at 
leaſt, once a week, but are commonly oftener; and they 
are ſummoned as occaſions require. | 
Out of the body of directors are choſen divers com- 
mittees, who have the peculiar inſpection of certain par- 
ticular branches of the company's buſineſs 3 as, the com- 


mittee of correſpondence, committee of buying, com- 


mittee of treaſury, committee of warehouſes, committee 
of ſhipping, committee of accounts, commitree of pri- 
vate trade, committee of houſe, committee of law ſuits, 
committee of military fund, and committee to prevent 
the growth of private trade. 

o perſons are allowed to have any private trade, except 
the company's officers, and ſeamen ſent to India on board 
their ſhips ; who are regularly licenced to carry out, and 
bring back commodities to a certain value, greater or 
leſs according to their rank. But at their return, their 


them at their next ſale. The Jews alſo, and other deal- 


the company's ſhips, on allowing ſo much per cent. to the 


The company has three principal ſettlements, viz. Fort 
William in Bengal; Fort St. George, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel; and the iſland of Bombay; each of which 
has feveral ſubordinate factories. 

Vor. I. Ne 76, 


cargden are to be conſigned to the company, and fold by | 
ing in diamonds, are allowed to trade for themſelves by | 


company for freight. 1] 
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The faQtories dependent on Fort William; are Caſſim- 


buzar, Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore, and Jigdea.—Thoſe on 
Fort St. George, are Fort Marlborough, Fort St. David, 
Moo ama Ingeram, and Madipollam.—Thoſe on the 


iſland of Bombay, are Gombroom, Surat, Anjingo, and 
Tellicherry, 


Comrany, Royal African, eſtabliſhed for the commerce of 


the coaſts of Guinea, is governed} much like that of the 
Eaſt-Indies. Its privilege is excluſive : it ſends out yearly, 
ten or a dozen ſhips, of about 150 tons, loaden with 
old and new draperies, and with iron-works, ſciffars, 
knives, muſquets, cottons, and other leſs conſiderable. 
merchandizes. 

The returns are in gold-duſt, ants teeth, wax, and 
leathers : but the beſt article of its commerce is & E- 
GRUES, which it ſends to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other 
Engliſh iſles in America; frequently, even to the ports 
of New Spain. See AsstEN To, &c. 

Though England began to trade to Africa as early as the 


year 1536, and ſeveral voyages were made to Guinea in 


1588, and ſome following years, for the importation of 
gold and elephants teeth, nothing like a company was 
ormed till the = 1588, when queen Elizabeth granted 
a patent of excluſive privilege to certain perſont for'ten 
years. In 1618, king James I. eſtabliſhed a company by 
charter, which was ſoon diſſolved. Another company 
was erected by charter of Charles I. in 1631, which meet 
with little fucceſs ; but the demand for negroes in the 
Engliſh American plantations increaſing, a third company 
was eſtabliſhed by a charter granted 1662, in favour of 
the duke of York; ſecuring to him the commerce of all 
the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c. belonging to the crown 
of England, or not poſſeſſed by any other Chriſtian 
prince; from Cape Blanco in 20 N. lat. to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 34 30 8. lat. The charter was ſoon af- 
ter returned into the king's hands by the duke, and re- 
voked, by conſent of the patties aſſociated with him in 
the enterpriſe; in conſequence of which, the fourth and 
laſt excluſive company was eſtabliſhed and incorporated 
by letters patent in 1672. A capital was ſoon raiſed of 
111,000). and this new company improved their trade and 
increaſed their ſorts; but after the Revolation in 1689, 
this trade was Jaid open. In 1698, all private traders to 
Africa were obliged by ſtat. ꝙ and 10 Will. to pay ten 
per cent. in order to aſſiſt the company in maintaining their 
forts and factories. However, this aſſiſtance proving in- 
effectual, an annual ſum of 10,000/. was granted by the 
Britiſh parliament in 1730, for this purpoſe. In 1758, 
parliament eſtabliſhed an African company under new re- 
ond, and in 1752, abſolutely, the old company, 
aving given them a pecuniary ſatisfaction for their char- 
ter, lands, forts, flaves, &c. and veſted their forts and 
factories, & c. in the new company, which is empowered 
to arm and train military forces at their forts, and to 
puniſh offences, ſo as not to extend to life or limbs, and 
to erect courts of judicature for mercantile and mari- 
time bargains, &c. ; 
The direction of the affairs of this company is referred to 
a committee of nine perſons, choſen annually by the free- 
men at London, Briſtol, and Liverpool, who purchaſe 
their freedom, and right of election, by the payment of 


40s. and accountable to the board of trade and plan- 
tations. | 


For the incorporation of this company, and the regula- 


tions concerning it, ſee 23 Geo. II. cap. 31.—25 Geo. II. 
cap. 40. = 


Cour Adr, Hamburgh, is the oldeſt trading eſtabliſhment 


in the kingdom ; though not always known by that name, 
nor reſtramed to thoſe narrow bounds under which it is 
now confined. It was firſt called, the Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Calais, Holland, Zealand, Rrabant, and 
Flanders : then it acquired the general title of Merchant - 
adventurers of England; as being compoſed of all the 
Engliſh merchants who traded to the Low Countries, the 
Baltic, and the German ocean. Laſtly, it was called 
the Company of Merchant-adventurers of England trading t 
Hamburgh. | 

This company, as well as ſome others in England, built on 
its model, is wy different from thoſe above mentioned; 
and differs wide 17 the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of 
ſuch ſocieties. In effect, this is not a ſociety of dealers, 
each ſurniſhing a part of the ſum to conſtitute the capi- 
tal ſtock of the company ; but a mere aſſociation, or body 
of merchants, who have nothing in common, but the 
grant and privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and ſome 
other cities of Germany; cach managing his own com- 
merce, and trading on his own foundation: only obſerv- 
ing a certain diſcipline, and ſome 4 omg which 
none but the 8 can eſtabliſh, or change. 

This Kor wr was firſt incorporated by Edward J. in 1296 ; 
and eſta liſhed again, By charter, in 1406, under the 


reign of king Henry | It was afterwards confirmed, 


and augmented with divers privileges, by many of his 


10 U ſucceſſors; 


C O M 


fſycceſſors; among the reſt, 2 V. in 1413; 
Henry VI. in 1422; Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, and 
cob; Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1536 ; Edwar 
I. in 1547 3 queen Mary, in 15533 Elizabeth, in 1564, 
and 1586; James I. in 16053 and Charles II. in 1661. 
But of all theſe charters, there are, properly, none but 
thoſe of Henry IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, that are of any importance, or that give the 
company any thing new; 6 reſt being only confirmations. 
Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Engliſh mer- 
ghants, who traſſicked out of the realm, were left to 
their own diſcretion, and managed their affairs with ſo- 
— as might be moſt for their reſpective intereſts ; 
without any regard to the general commerce of the 

pation. 

Henry obſerving this diſorder, endeavoured to remedy it, 
by uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one 
body ; wherein, without loſing the liberty of trading each 
for himſelf, they might be governed by a company till 
ſubſiſting; and be ſubje& to regulations, which ſhould 
ſecure the general intereſt of the national commerce, 
without prejudice to the intereſt of particulars. With 
this view, he granted all the merchants of his ſtates, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of 
aflociating themſelves into a body politic, with directors 
and governors, both in England and abroad ; to hold aſ- 
ſemblies, both for the direction of buſineſs, and the de- 
ciding of controverſies among merchants z make laws; 
puniſh delinquents; and impoſe moderate duties and 
taxes on merchandizes, and merchants, to be employed 
in the ſervice of the corporation. | i 
Theſe few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were af- 
terwards much augmented by Henry VII. who firſt gave 
them the title of Merchant- aduentureri to Calais, Holland, 
&c. gave them a power of proclaiming and continuing 
free fairs at Calais z and ordered, that to be reputed a 
member of the ſociety, each perſon pay twenty marks 
ſterling; and that the ſeveral members ſhould attend the 
general meetings, or courts, appointed by the directors, 
whether at London, Calais, or elſewhere. 

The inexecution of this laſt article and contempt of ſome 
of the reſt, occaſioning great inconveniences to the com- 
pany's affairs, another charter was procured ; whereby the 
pain of impriſonment was menaced, for thoſe who ſhould 
abſent themſelves from the meetings without lawful 
cauſe, or ſhould diſobey the laws. A petition being 
made to queen Elizabeth, in 1 $64, for an explanation of 
certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. and a con- 
firmation of the reſt granted by other kings ; that prin- 
ceſs, by a charter of the ſame year, declares, that to end 
all diſputes, they ſhould be incorporated anew, under the 
title of the Company of Merchant-adventurers of England; 
that all who are members of the former company ſhould, 
if they deſire it, be admitted members of this; that 
they ſhould have a common ſeal 3 that they ſhould admit 
into their ſociety what other perſons, and on what terms, 
they pleaſed ; and expel them again on miſbehaviour ; 
that the city of Hamburgh, and neighbouring cities, 
ſhould be reputed within their grant, together with thoſe 
of the Low Countries, &c. in that of the former com- 
pany z that no member ſhould marry out of the kingdom, 


nor purchaſe lands, &c. in any city beyond ſea; and that 


thoſe who do, ſhall be, ip/o facto, excluded for ever. 
Twenty-two years after this firſt charter, queen Eliza- 
beth granted 9 a ſecond; confirming the former, and 
further granting them a privilege of excluſion ; with a 
power of erecting in each city within their grant, a 
ſtanding council. | | 
The woollen manufacture being the principal object 
of their application, they met with great oppoſition ; 
firlt, from the Hanſe, who forced them frequently to 
change their mart, or ſtaple ; and afterwards under king 
James I. who having erected a corporation in 1616, in 
ſavour of ſome private perſons, who offered to ſet up a 
manufacture for dying and preſſing cloths, &c. under 
pretence thereof, the company of merchant-adventurers 
were prohibited dealing therein. But that project not 
ſucceeding, and the charter being revoked two years af- 
terwards, the merchant-adventurers, whoſe company had 
been diſſolved two years before, were reſtored in 1617, 
to their ancient privileges, and a new charter was given 
them, confirming their excluſive rights: and allowing 
them to have officers in the ſeveral cuſtom-houſes, to 
have an eye that they were not prejudiced in their wool- 
lens, under pretence of the like merchandizes, which 
others were allowed to ſend to other parts. This char- 
ter of king James, is the laſt of thoſe confirmed by 
Charles II. in the grand charter of 1661. 

The revolutions which had happened in the Low Coun- 
tries towards the end of the ſixteenth-century, and which 
laid the foundation of the republic of Holland, having 
hindered he company from continuing their commerce 
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with their ancient freedom ; it was obliged to i 
moſt wholly to the fide of Hamburgh, 2 the * 
the German ocean: from which change ſome people 
took occaſion to change its name to that of the Hambal, 5 
Company ;, though the ancient title of Merchant-adver. 
1 ſtill retained in all Gale writings. 
is ſociety was greatly reduced, when it 
hid open by William fl. * 


ComPaNny of Merchant: of the Staple was incorporated by 


Edward III. Their factory was at Middleburgh, in Zea. 
land; but the ſtaple being removed, in 1389, to Calais, it 
was ſoon after, viz. in 1390, removed from thence to 
England. 


ComMeany, Ruſſia. This was firſt rojected towards the 


end of the reign of king Edward VI, executed ji 
firſt and ſecond years of Philip and Mary; but had — 
its E till its charter was confirmed by act of 
parliament, under queen Elizabeth, in 1566. It had its 
riſe from certain adventurers, who were ſent in three 
veſſels on the diſcovery of new countries ; and to find 
out a north-eaſt paſſage to China : theſe, falling into the 
White Sea, and making up to the port of Archange]! 
were exceedingly well received by the Muſcovites; and 
at their return, ſolicited letters patent to ſecure to them. 
felves the commerce of Ruſſia, for which they had 
formed an aſſociation. 
The charter was promiſed them by Edward VI. but he 
dying, was firſt diſpatched by queen Mary, in 1555. By 
this charter, the aſſociation was declared a body politic 
under the name of the Company of Merchant-adventurers 
of England, for the diſcovery of lands, territories, iſland: 
& c. unknown, or unfreguented. Their privileges were, o 
have a governor, four conſuls, and twenty four aſſiſtants, 
for their commerce; ſor their policy, to make laws, in- 
flia penalties, ſend out ſhips to make diſcoveries, take 
poſſeſſion of them in the king's name, ſet up the banner 
royal of England, plant them; and laftly, the excluſire 
privilege of trading to Archangel, and other ports of 
uſcovy, not yet frequented by the Engliſh. 
This charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was con- 
firmed by parliament in the eighth year of queen Eliza- 
beth ; wherein it was enacted, that in regard the former 
name was too long, they ſhould now be called C:mpary 
of Engli/h Merchants for diſcovering new trades; under 
which name, they ſhould be capable of acquiring and 
holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, &c. not ex- 
ceeding a hundred marks E ann. and not held of her 
majeſty; that no part of the continent, iſland, harbour, 
&c, not known or frequented before the firſt enterprize 
of the merchants of their company, ſituate to the north, 
or north-weſt, or north-eaſt of London ; nor any part of 
the continents, iſlands, &c. under the obedience of the 
emperor of Ruſſia, or in the countries of Armenia, Me- 
dia, Hyrcania, Perſia, or the Caſpian ſea, ſhould be vi- 
ſited by any ſubjects of England, to exerciſe any com- 
merce without the conſent of the ſaid company, on pain 
of confiſcation. 'The ſaid company ſhall uſe no ſhips in 
her new commerce, but thoſe of = nation; nor tranſ- 
_ any cloths, ſerges, or other woollen ſtuffs, till they 
ave been dyed and preſſed. That in caſe the company 
diſcontinue of itſelf to unload commodities in the road 
of the abbey of S. Nicolas, in Ruſſia, or ſome other port, 
on the north coaſts of Ruſſia, for the ſpace of three 
years, the other ſubjects of England ſhall be allowed to 
traſſic to Narva, while the ſaid company diſcontinues its 
commerce into Ruſſia, only uſing Engliſh veſſels. 
This companyſubſiſted with reputation almoſt a whole cen- 
tury, till the time of the civil wars. It is ſaid, the czar 
then rejgning hearing of the murder of King Charles I. 
ordered all the ON in his ſtates to be expelled ; 
which the Dutch taking the advantage of, ſettled in their 
room. After the Reſtoration, the remains of the company 
re-eſtabliſhed part of their commerce at Archangel, but 
never with the ſame ſucceſs as before : the Ruſſians being 
now well accuſtomed to the Dutch merchants, and mer- 
chandize, | 
This company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of 
Hamburgh, and the northern and Turky companies; i. e. 
each member thereof trafficks for himſelf, and on his 
own foundation; only paying an acknowlegement of 12 or 
13/. ſterling, beſides ſome other dues impoſed, from time 
to time, for the occaſions of the company, and the com- 
merce in general. It is under the direCtion of a gover- 
nor, four conſuls, and aſſiſtants. | 


COMPANY, North Sea, or as ſome, more agreeably to its 


charter, call it Eaſtland Company, is eſtabliſhed on ſimilar 
ground with that of Hamburgh ; from whence -it ap- 

ears to have been diſmembered. 
ts charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firſt article 
the company is erected into a body politic, under the title 
of the Company of Merchants of the Eaft; to confiſt of 
Engliſhmen, all ceal merchants, who have AO” the 
buſin 


COM 


buſineſs thereof, and trafficked through the Sound, be- 
fore the year 1568, into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Li- 
yonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, &c. as alſo Revel, Coningſ- 
berg, Dantzick, Copenhagen, 8&c, 7 Narva, 


Muſcovy, and its dependencies. Moſt of the following 
articles grant them the uſual prerogatives of ſuch compa- 
nies; 2s a ſeal, governor, courts, laws, &cc. 

The privileges peculiar to this company are, that none ſhall 
be admitted a member, who is already a member of any 
other company nor any retail dealer at all. That rio mer- 
chant qualified, be admitted without paying ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and fix pence. That a member of an- 
other company, deſiring to renounce the privileges there- 
of, and to be received into that of the Eaſt, ſhall be ad- 
mitted gratis; provided he procures the ſame favour for 
a merchant of the Eaſt, willing to fill his place. That 
the merchant-adventurers who never dealt in the Eaſt, in 
the places expreſſed in the charter, may be received as 
members of the company on paying forty marks; that, 
notwithſtanding this union of the Adventurers of England 
with the Company of the Eaft, each ſhall retain its rights 
and privilges. That they ſhall export no cloths but what 
are died and preſſed, except a hundred pieces per annum, 
which are allowed them gratis. 

This charter was confirmed by Charles I. in 1629, with 
this addition; that no perſon, of what quality ſoever, 
living in London, ſhould be admitted a member, unleſs 
he were free of the city. | 

This company was complained of as a monopoly, and firſt 
curtailed by legal authority in 1672; and ſince the de- 
claration of rights in 1689, exiſts only in name; but ſtill 
continue to eleCt their annual officers, who are a gover- 
nor, deputy, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. 

ComPANYy, Turky, or Levant COMPANY. This company is 
eſtabliſhed on fimilar ground with that of the Hamburgh 
Company, i. e. there is no common fund, wherein the 
adventurers depoſit their ſtock to make one ſingle com- 
merce ; but the commerce thither is free, each member 
traſſicking for himſelf ; but obſerving the rules and orders 
of the company; and all contributing, occaſionally, to- 
wards the common expences. 

This flouriſhing body had its riſe under queen Elizabeth, 
in 1581. James I. confirmed its charter in 1605, add- 
ing new privileges. During the civil wars, there bap- 
pened ſome innovations in the government of the com- 
pany ; many perſons having been admitted members, not 
qualified by the charters of queen Elizabeth and king 
James, or that did not conform to the regulations pre- 
ſcribed. Charles II. upon his reſtoration, endeavoured 
to ſet it upon its ancient baſis; to which end, he gave 
them a charter, containing not only a confirmation of 
their old one, but alſo ſeveral new articles of reforma- 
tion. 


By this the company is erected into a body politic, capa- 


ble of making laws, &c. under the title of the Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the ſeas of the Levant. 
he number of members is not limited, but is ordinarily 
about three hundrad. The principal qualifications re- 
quired is, that the candidate be a freeman of London, 
and a wholeſale merchant, either by family or by ſerv- 
ing an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe under 
twenty-five years of age pay 251. ſterling at their admiſ- 
ſion ; thoſe above, twice as much. This fine was re- 
duced by act of parliament, in 1753, to 20/. and the 
rivilege of admiſſion extended to every Britiſh ſubject. 
Each makes oath, at his entrance, not to ſend any mer- 
chandizes to the Levant, but on his own account ; and 
not to conſign them to any but the company's agents, or 
factors. This reſtriction is likewiſe enlarged by the above 
mentioned ſtatute. | | 
'The company has a court, or board, at London, which is 
compoſed of a governor, deputy-governor, and fifteen 
directors, or aſſiſtants; who are all actually to live in 
London, or the ſuburbs. They have alſo a deputy go- 
vernor in every city, and port where there are any mem- 
bers of the company. The aſſembly at London ſends out 
the veſſels, regulates the tariff for the price at which the 
European merchandizes ſent to the Levant are to be fold ; 
and for the quality of thoſe returned. It raifes taxes on 
merchandizes, to defray impoſitions, and the common 
expences of the company; preſents the ambaſſadors which 
the king is to keep at the Porte, elects two conſuls for 
Smyrna and Conſtantinople, &c. 
One of the belt regulations of the company is, not to leave 
the conſuls, or even ambaſſador, to fix the impoſition on 
veſſels for defraying the common expences (a thing fatal 
to the companies of molt other nations); but to allow a 
penſion to the ambaſſador, and conſuls, and even to the 
chief officers; as ſecretary, chaplain, interpreters, and 
janiſſaties; that there may not be any pretence for their 
_— any ſum at all on che merchants, or merchan- 
io | 


In extraordinary cafes, the conſuls, and even the am- 
baſſador, have recourſe to two deputies of the company, 
reliding in the Levant : or, if the affair be very import- 
ant, they afſemble the whole body. Here are regulated 
the preſents to be given, the voyages to be made, and 
every thing to be re-deliberated; and on the reſolutions 
here taken, the deputies appoint the treaſuter to furniſh 
the moneys, &c. required. | | 
It is true, the ambaſſador and conſul may act alone on 
theſe occaſions ; but the penſions being allowed them on 
r of declining them, they chboſe rather to fit 
ill. 
The ordinary commerce of this cnpany employs from 
twenty to twenty-hve veſſels, carrying from twenty-five 
to thirty pieces of carinon. | 
The merchandizes exported thither ate, cloths of all 
kinds and colours, pewter, lead, pepper, cochineal, and 
a great deal of filver, which they take up at Cadiz: the 
returns are in raw ſilk, galls, camblets, wools, cottons, 
Morocco leather, aſhes for making glaſs and ſoap, and ſe- 
veral gums and medicinal drugs. 
The commerce of this company to Smyrna, Conſtantino- 
ple, and Scanderson, is not eſteemed much leſs conſi- 
derable than that of the Eaſt-India company; but is doubt- 
leſs more advantageous to England; becauſe it takes off 
much more of the Engliſh manufactures than the other, 
which is chiefly carried on in money. 
The places reſerved for the commerce of this company are, 
all the ſtates of Venice, in the gulfof Venice; and the 
ſtate of Raguſa; all the ſtates of the grand ſeignor, and 
the ports of the Levant and Mediterranean ; excepting 
Carthagena, Alicant, Barcelona, Valencia, Marſeilles, 
Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Palermo, 
Meſſina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, and Corſicaz and 
other places on the coaſts of France, Spain, and Italy. 
COMPANY, South Sea. Many take this company, eſtabliſhed 
by ſtat. 9 Anne, 1711, to have been originally intended 
rather as a political contrivance for raiſing a fund of mo- 
ney, to ſerve in the preſſing occaſions of the ſtate, than 
as a real eſtabliſhment for the ſake of commerce. For 
the nation being exhauſted of money by the long wars 
with France, it is no wonder the phantom of a new cm- 
pany ſhould be raiſed, to bring in the ſubſcriptions of the 
monied men ; as the only expedient to be ſupplied with 
money without diſſatisfying the people, already worn out 
with ſubſidies, &c. 
The total capital of this company was at firſt 9,177,957/. 
145. 44. but in 1715 it was enlarged to ten millions, at 
an intereſt of 6 per cent. reduced in 1717 to 5 per cent. 
The capital was again increaſed in 1719 to 11,746,844/. 
85. 10d. And if the plan of 1720 had perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded, the amount of the capital would have been 
43,411, 3991. 6s. 11d. 4. See Funn. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the miniſtry never thought 
ſeriouſly, during the whole courſe of the war, about 
making any ſettlement on the coaſts of South America 
which was the thing wherewith the people were firſt flat» 
tered : beſides, that the fund having been apparently per- 
verted to defray the expences of the war, its value was 
ſo lowered, that it muſt, in all probability, have ſunk 
outright, but for the unexpected help it met with in 


1713. 
By 4 treaty of Utrecht, the buſineſs of the French AC- 
ſiento compauy, which was to furniſh the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies with negroes, was reſigned to the Engliſh, in fa- 
four of the South Sea Company ; which, by this turn, re- 
lieved itſelf from its angoithing ſituation, and became 
in a condition to vie with the moſt flouriſhing companies 
of commerce in England. See ASENTO. 
The South Sea Company, who, without changing their name, 
took on them the Aſſiento, or farm of negroes, preſerved 
the ſame eſtabliſhment, until the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748; and their veſſels diſembarked their ne- 
groes, which they had purchaſed through all che coaits 
of Africa within their grant, at Buenos Ayres. 
The company, it is certain, ſet out with good ſucceſs; and 
there was zoom to hope ſtill better; ſince, beſides that 
the value of their ftock, the firſt five years, roſe faſter, 
in proportion, than that of any other compary 3 his ma- 
jeſty, after purchaſing 10,0007. ſterling therein, was 
pleaſed to condefcend to be their governor, or firſt direc- 
tor. This company is under the management of a ſub-go- 
vernor, deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors, choſen 
every three years; for which a qualification of 20000. ſtock 
is ſufficient, and for an elector 001. For what remains 
of the hiſtory of this company, with that ſatal train of ro- 
mantic companies it drew after it, ſee BuBBLt, 
Company, Greenland, See GREENLAND. 
CoMPANIES, Ve India, or thoſe of the Engliſh colonies 
in North America, are of a lower claſs than thoſe above 
mentioned; and too numerous to be here deſcribed. 
Their names are, the Virginia Company, New England, 
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Comrany, Scotch Darien. 


This company, and a new one ju 
dam, being united, equipped other fleets: and theſe oc- 
caſioned other companies at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, in 
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New York, Penſylvania, New Scotland, Maſſachuſet, Con- 
necticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina Companies. To 
theſe may be added the Hud/on's Bay 9g 1 incorpo* 
rated by charter in 1670. 'This company, by a joint-ſtock 
carries on a conſiderable trade to the ſactories eſtabliſhed 
in Hudſon's Bay and Straits, whither the natives repair 
with their fine beavers, furs, &c. It is under the direc- 
tion of a governor, deputy-governor, and ſeven aſſiſtants. 
This was eſtabliſhed with good 

roſpe& at Edinburgh, in 1695, for the commerce of 
Louth America. In 1698, they ſent an armament and a 
colony, which they endeavoured to eſtabliſh in the iſth- 
mus of Darien, which parts North and South America ; 
but the Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper to avow and 
ſupport the firſt ſucceſſes of the company, which had 
alarmed Spain, ever jealous of this part of her territo- 
ries, the Scotch colony was diſperſed by the Spaniards 
in 1699, and thus vaniſhed the beſt project that ever 


was formed for diſputing with that nation the poſſeſſion 


of thoſe countries, from which ſhe pretends to exclude 
all other nations. 


Company, Duch Baff. India, had its riſe in the midſt of | 
the ſtruggle which that people had for their liberty; for 


the Spaniards having forbid all commerce with them, and 


ſhut up all their ports ; neceſſity inſpired ſome Zealanders 


to ſeek a new north-eaſt paſſage to China, 
This enterprize proving unſucceſsful to three ſeveral ar- 
maments in 1594, 1595, and 1596, a ſecond conſe was 
formed, under the name of*the Company of remote Parts; 
which, in 1595, took the ordinary route of the Portu- 
gueſe to the Indies, and returned in two years and a 
balf's time, with little gain, but good hopes. 

eſtabliſhed at Amſter- 


Zealand, &c. inſomuch that the ſtates ſoon began to ap- 
prehend they might be prejudicial to each other. Under 


| this concern, they called all the directors of the the ſeveral 
companies together, who all conſented to the union, the 


treaty whereof was confirmed by the ſtates in 1602, a 


a remarkable epocha, as being that of the moſt ſolid 
an 


celebrated eſtabliſhment of commerce that ever was 


in the world. 


Its firſt capital was ſix millions fix hundred thouſand 
guilders. It had fixty directors, divided into ſeveral 


chambers ; twenty in that of Amſterdam, twelve in that 


of Zealand, fourteen in that of Delft and Rotterdam, 
and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. As each 


grant expires, the company is obliged to procure a new 


one, which it has _— done four times ſince the firſt ; 
viz. one in 1623, for forty-one years, like the firſt ; 
another for twenty-one years, commencing in 1943 ; and 
a third in 1665, for forty years; a fourth in advance, 


commencing in 1698, to end in 740. Each grant coſts 
the company a conſiderable ſum : that of 1647, coſt 


1,600,000 guilders, and the two following ones more : 


that of 1698, was confirmed by a placard of the ſtates- 


general, granting them an excluſive privilege, which was 
rolonged in 1761 for thirty years more, | 
heir factories, reſidences ; &c. in the Eaſt-Indies, are 


very numerous z reaching from the Perſian gulf to the 
coaſt of China : the principal is that of Batavia, the cen- 
tre of their commerce : here reſides their general, with 
the ſtate and ſplendor of a ſovereign prince; making war 
and peace with the eaſtern kings and emperors at plea- 
ſure, 

The other more conſiderable faftorigs are, Taiouam on 
the coaſt of China, Nangiſac in Japan, Malacca, Surat, 
Amboyna, Banda, Siam, Moluccos, &c. ſeveral on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. in all, they number 25 factories, and 
twenty- five ſortreſſes. y have the w 


ole trade of the 
ſpicery in their own hands, 


CoMeany, Dutch Weſt-India, eſtabliſhed in 1621, with an 


excluſive privilege to trade twenty-four years along the 


coalts of Africa, between the tropic of Cancer and 
Cape of Good Hope; and in America, from the ſouth 
oint of Newfoundland, through the ſtraits of Magel- 
an, that of Le Maire, or others, to the ſtraits of Anian, 


both in the North and South Sca. 


The directors are divided into five chambers (as in the 
Eaſt-India company), out of which, nincteen are choſen 


far the general direCtion of affairs. In 1647, the com- 


pany renewed its grant for twenty-five years; but it was 
ſcarce able to hold out the term, on account of its great 


loſſes and expences in taking the bay of Todos los San- 
tos, Fernambuc, and the greateſt part of Braſil, from the 
Portugueſe. The weakneſs of this company, which had 
ſeveral times in vain attempted to be joined to that of the 


Eaſt-Indies, occaſioned its diſſolution at the expiration of 


its grant. | 
In 1674, a new company, compoſed of the ancient pro- 
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prietors and their creditors, was ſettled in the ſame ri hts 
and eſtabliſhment with the former; and till ſubliſts, 


though conſiderably decayed. Their firſt ita 
about ſix millions of 4 Its principal 2 
are, one at Cape Verd, another on the Gold Coaſt of 
Africa, at Tabago, Curaſfao, &c. in America. 

ComMeanr, Dutch Nerth, has no excluſive privilege ; the 
advantage of its patent being of another kind, aud ver 
8 9 f 

ere are alſo, in Holland, companies for the Baltic 
the fiſhery of Nova Zembla, Davies ſtraits, and —— 
land: yet none of their fiſheries are interdiQed to prirate 
traders ; all the difference between theſe and the cem 
nies conſiſting in this, that the former may not go aſhore 
to cut their fiſh in pieces, and melt their lard: but muſt 
bring their luggage to Holland. 

ComPany, Dutch Levant. In ſtrictneſs, there is no Le. 
vant company in Holland : but the commerce of the pri- 
vate traders is ſo conſiderable, that the ſtate has taken 
the regulation thereof on itſelf. | 
To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a chamber of direction 
at Amſterdam, compoſed of ſix deputies, and a regiſter; 
who, under the burgomaſters, take care of every thing 
relating to the commerce of the Mediterranean; eſpeci- 
ally that of Smyrna and Conſtantinople. 

This company names the conſuls, appoints the number and 
ſtrength of convoys, terminates differences among the 
traders, and has alſo a right, on occaſion, to add new 
regulations to the old ones; though thoſe be of no force, 
till confirmed by the ſtates-general. 

ComPaNY, French Eaft-India, was eſtabliſhed in 1664, with 
an excluſive privilege to trade for fifty years in all the 
ſeas of the Eaſt-Indies and South Sea; no adventurer to 
be admitted without a thouſand livres in ſtock ; and ſo- 
reigners, who have twenty thouſand livres in ſtock, to 
be reputed regnicoles, 

The patevt _—_ them the iſland of Madagaſcar ; and 
the king to be at one fifth of the expence of the three 
firſt armaments, without intereſt ; the principal to be re- 
funded in ten years; or, if the company find it loſes on 
the whole, the loſs to fall on the king's ſide. | 
The capital fund of the company, which was moſtly fur- 
niſhed by the king, was ſeven or eight millions of livres, 
but was to have been fifteen millions. 

Iu effect, though no means were wanting to ſupport the 
company, yet it {till drooped, and ſtill ſtruggled ; till, hav- 
ing ſubſiſted ten years without any change in its form, 
and being no longer able to diſcharge its engagemeats, 
there were new regulations concerted, but to little pur- 
pole. At length, things not being diſpoſed for a new 
Eaſt-India company, nor much good to be expected from 
te old one, in 1708, the miniſtry allowed the direQtors 
to treat with the rich traders of St. Malo, and refign to 
them their privilege under certain conditions. In the 
hands of theſe laſt, the company began to flouriſh. 

Its chief factory is at Pondicherry, on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel : this is the reſidence of the direCtor-general ; 
the other faQories are inconſiderabh. The = ak £27" 
which the company brings into France are, filks, cottons, 
ſpices, coffee, rice, ſalt-petre ; ſeveral kinds of gums and 
drugs, wood, wax, printed callicoes, muſlins, &c. 

COMPANY, French Meſt-India, was eſtabliſhed in 1664. 
Their charter gave them the property and ſegniority of 
Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iſlands, iſle of Cayenne, 
and the Terra Firma of America, from the river of the 
Amazons to that of Oroonoko; with an excluſive privi- 
lege for the commerce of thoſe places, as alſo of Sene- 

gal, and the coaſts of Guinea, for forty years, only pay- 
ing half the duties, 

The ſtock of the company was ſo conſiderable, that, in leſs 
than fix months, forty-five veſſels were equipped: where- 
with they took poſſeſſion of all the places in their gran', 
and ſettled a commerce: yet this only ſubſiſted nine 
years. In 1674, the grant was revoked, and the coun- 
tries above reunited to the king's dominions, as before; 
the king reimburſing the actions of the adventurers. 
This revocation was owing partly to the poverty of the 
company, occaſioned by its loſſes in the wars with Eng- 
land; which had neceſſitated it to borrow above a mil- 
lion; and even to alienate its excluſive privilege for the 
coaſts of Guinea : but alſo to its having in good meaſure 

_ anſwered its end, which was to recover the commerce 
of the Weſt-Indies from the Dutch, who had torn ut 
from them: for the French merchants, being now ac- 
cuſtomed to traſſic to the Antilles, by permiſſion of the 
company, were ſo attached to it, that u was not doubted 
they would ſupport the commerce after the diſſolution o. 
the company. 

CoMPANY, French Mifſifippi, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1684, 
in favour of the chevalier de la Salle; who baving pro- 
jected it in 1660, and being appointed governor ot the 


fort of Fromiguac, at the mouth of that river, travelled 
5 * 4 over 


ntry in the year 1683, and returned to France 
9 Mabliſhment. This obtained, he ſet ſail 
for his new colony, with four veſſels loaded with inha- 
bitants, &c. but entering the gulf of Mexico, he did 
not, it ſeems, know the river that had coſt him ſo much 
fatigue ; but ſettled on another river, unknown ; where 
his colony periſhed by degrees; ſo that, in 1685, there 
were not a hundred perſons remaining. Making ſeveral 
expeditions to find the Miſhſhppi, he was killed in one 
of them by a party who mutinied againſt him; where- 
upon the colony was diſperſed and loſt. M. Hiberville 
afterwards ſucceeded better: he found the Miſſiſſippi, 
_ built a fort, and ſettled a French colony there ; but he 
being poiſoned, it is faid, by the intrigues of the Spa- 
niards, who feared ſuch a neighbour, in 1912, M. Cro- 
zat had the whole property of trading to the French ter- 
ritories, called Louiſiana, granted him for fifteen years. 

Company of the Net. In 1717, the ſieur Crozat ſurren- 
dered his grant; and in the ſame year a new company, was 
erected, under the title of Company of the NM: to which 
beſides every thing granted to the former company, was 
added the commerce of beaver, enjoyed by the Canada 
company from the year 1706, but expiring in 1917. In 
this eſtabliſhmentan equal view was had to the finances 
and the commerce of the nation; and, accordingly, part 
of the conditions of its eſtabliſhment regarded the ſet- 
tling a colony, a trade, &. the other the vending part 
of the bills, called bills of flate ; which could no longer 
ſubſiſt on their preſent footing. The former are no more 
than are uſual in ſuch eſtabliſhments: for the latter, the 
actions are fixed at five hundred livresz each payable in 
bills of ſtate; the actions to be eſteemed as merchandize, 
and in that quality to be bought, ſold, and trafficked. 
The bills of ſtate, which make the fund of the actions, 
to be converted into yearly revenue. To put the finiſh- 
ing hand to the company, in 1717, its fund was fixed at 
an hundred millions of livres; which being filled, the 
caſh was ſhut up. ; 

Co ur Ax, India. The junction of the former company 
with that of Canada, was e ſollowed by its 
union with that of Senegal; both in the year 1718, by 
an arret or council, which at the ſame time granted the 
new company the commerce of -beavers, and made it mil- 
treſs of the negro, or Guinea trade, to the French colo- 
nies in America. | : 
Nothing was now wanting to its perfection, but an union 
with the Eaſt India company, and with thoſe of China and 
St. Domingo, which was effected; with the two firſt in 
1719, and with the third in 1720. This union of the 


Eaſt India and China company with the company of the | 


Weſt, occaſioned an alteration of the name; and it was 
henceforth called the India company. 

The reaſons of the union were the inability of the two 
former to carry on their commerce, the immenſe debts 
they had contracted in the Indies, eſpecially the EAI 
Company ; complaints whereof had been ſent to court by 
the Indians, which diſcredited the company ſo that they 
durſt not appear any longer at Surat: laſtly, the little 
care they took to diſcharge their engagements; and their 
having transferred their privilege to the private traders of 
St. Malo, in conſideration of a tenth in the profits of the 
returns of their ſhips. 

The ancient ations of the company of the Weſt, which 
were not at par when this engagement was projected, 
before it was completed, were riſen to 300 per cent. which 
unexpected ſueceſs gave occaſion to conclude the new ac- 
tions of the united companies would not bear leſs credit. 


The concourſe of ſubſcribers was ſo great, that in a 


month's time there were above fifty millions ſubſcribed 
for: the firſt twenty-five million actions which were 
granted to the India company, beyond the hundred mil- 
lions of ſtock allowed the company of the Weſt, being 
filled as ſoon as the books were open: to ſatisfy the 
earueſtneſs of the ſubſcribers, the ſtock was increaſed 
by ſeveral arrets to three hundred millions. Credit |till 
increaſing, the new actions roſe to 1200 per cent. and 
thoſe of the ancient company of the Welt to 1900 per cent. 
an exorbitant price, to which no other company ever role. 
Its condition was now fo flouriſhing, that in 1719 it of- 
ſered the king to take a leaſe of all his farms for nine 
years, at the rate of three millions five hundred thouſand 
livres fer ann, more than had been given before ; and 
alſo to lend his majeſty twelve hundred millions of livres 
to pay the debts of the ſtate. Theſe offers were accepted; 
and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted them all 
the privileges of the ſeveral grants of the compantes united 
to that company, to the year 1770, on condition, however, 
of diſcharging all the debts of the old Ealt India com- 
pany, without any deduCtion at all. The loan of twelve 
hundred millions not being ſufficient for the occaſions of 
tlie ſtate, was augmented, thcee months afterwards, with 


three hundred millions more; which, with the former 
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loan, and another of one hundred millions before, made 
ſixteen hundred millions; for which the king was to pay 
intereſt at the rate of three per cent. | 

The duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the company 
the honour to preſide in their afſembly, where he made 
ſeveral propoſals to them on the. part of the king: the 
principal of theſe was, that they ſhould take on them the 
charge and adminiſtration of the royal bank. This was 
accepted of; and Mr. Law, comptroller-general of the 
finances, was named by the king [n/pe&or-General of the 
India Company and Bank united. 

This union, which, it was propoſed, ſhould have been a 
mutual help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſhments, proved 
the fatal point from whence the fall of both commenced : 
from this time, both the bank-bills and the aQions of 
the company began to fall: in effect, the firſt periſhed 
abſolutely, and the other had, been drawn along with it, 
Hut for the prudent precautions taken for its ſupport. 
The firſt precaution was the revoking the office of in- 
ſpector-general, and the obliging Mr. Law to quit the 
kingdom: the ancient directors were diſcarded, and new 
ones ſubſtituted ; and, to find the bottom of the company's 
affairs, it was ordered, they ſhould give an account of 
what they had received, and diſburſed, both on the ac- 
count of the company, and of the bank, which they had 
had the management of near a year. Another precau- 
tion to come at the ſtate of the company, was by endea- 
vouring to diſtinguiſh the lawful aQtionaries from the 
Miſſiſſippi extortionets; whoſe immenſe riches, as well 
as their criminal addreſs in realizing their actions, either 
into ſpecie or merchandize, were become ſo fatal to the 
ſtate; in order, if poſſible, to ſecure the honeſt adven- 
turers in their ſtock. To this end, an inquiſition was 
made into their books, &c. by perſons appointed by the 
king; and the new direCtors, or, as they were called, 
regi/ſeurs, began ſeriouſly to look about for their com- 
merce abroad. The French have had ſeveral other com- 
panies; ſome whereof have fallen of themſelves, the reſt 
upon the expiration of their grants: as, the 

Baſtion Co HAN of France, which was, at firſt, only a 
fmple aſſociation of two merchants of Marſeilles in the 
fifteenth century, for fiſhing of coral in the gulf of 
Stora-Courcoury on the coaſt of Barbary, on the fron- 
tiers of Algiers and Tunis. Having obtained leave of 
the ſultan Solyman II. to make an eſtabliſhment, and 
having likewiſe treated with the Mooriſh princes of the 
country; in 1561 they built a little fort, called the Baſtion 
of France, whence the company took its name. 

he firſt undertakers not being ſucceſsful, a new grant 
was obtained of Mahomet III. in 1604, to new under- 
takers : in 1628, it began to flouriſh, and the colony con- 
ſiſted of eight hundred people : but the death of their 
governor in 1633, gave them a blow they never reco- 
vered. 
Sevetal of the companies have ſince endeavoured to ſet the 
fiſhing of coral on its ancient footing, but hitherto in 
vain. 

Cour AN, Guinea, was eſtabliſhed in 1685. Its grant ex- 
pired in 1705; but it continued its trade of negroes, by 
the king's permiſſion, under the name of Aſſiento cem- 
pany, to the year 1713; when, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
that trade was ſurrendered to the Engliſh South Sea com- - 
pony; Which ſee. 

Cour AN, Aſſiento. See Guinea COMPANY, and Ass1- 
ENTO, 

Comeany, Cape Verd, the ſame with that of Senegal, un- 
der another name: it was eſtabliſhed in 1664, before the 
company of the Weſt ; but the coaits of Africa being in- 
cluded in the grant of this laſt, we hear no more of the 
Cape Verd company till the year 1675, when it roſe afreſh 
under the title of Company of Senegal. It was ſarther con- 
firmed in 1681; but, being unable to pay its debts, was 
diſſolved in 1696. 

ComarNny, French Scuth Sea, is the ſame with the Aſſiento 
company. See ASSIENTO, 

CoMPaNrY, Canada, eſtabliſhed in 1628, for the commerce 
of caſtor-ſkius, &c. Its grant expiring in 1717, it was 
united to the company of the Welt ; which ſee. 

Co MANY, Acadia, eſtabliſhed in 1683. Its grant expiring 
in 1703, and the war, &c. preventing a new one, the 
colony was neglected; and was taken by the Engliſh in 
1710, and confirmed to them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

Cour AN x, French Levant, eſtabliſhed in 1670 ; but its pri- 
vilege revoked in 1684. 


Cour Nx, French North, eſtabliſhed in 1669, and expiring 
with its grant in 1690. 

ComPpaNY, St. Domingo, eſtabliſhed in 1698, for fiſty years, 
carried on with honour to the year 1720, and then united 
to the India company, 

Conrad, Dani/b North, was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen 
in 1647. Its ellabliſhments are very conſiderable in Nor- 
way; belides which, it ſends veſſels to Waranger, whence 
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they convey their merchandizes by land into the Danith 
Lapland ; and by fledges drawn by rein-deer, into the | 
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Muſcovite Lapland. It alſo ſends others for Borandai 
and Siberia; where its agent takes them up, and conveys 
them, in like manner, on fledges, to Panigorod, the ca- 
pital of this part of the Muſcovite empire. 

The commodities it ſends thither are rixdollars, tobacco, 
and linens; it returns nothing but furs and ſkins. 


Cour Ax, Danſe Iceland, eſtabliſhed in the fame year with 


the North Company: its chief factory is at Kirkebar, a large 
town in that iſland. 


Company, Daniſh Zaſ India, eſtabliſhed about the year 


1617; their chief 221 is at 'Tranquebar, whither 
they ſend two or three veſſels every year. 


Cour AN. Levent, of the Genoeſe, eſſablilbed in 1664, and 


confirmed by the Porte; notwithſtanding the oppohuon 
of the French, 


Its chief commerce was to be in pieces of five ſols, which 
the Genoeſe had before furniſh:d the Turks withal, 


though in the French name, and under their banner: 


they were now to do it under their own banner; and ac- 
cordingly, while the humour of theſe pieces Jaſted, as 
they ſerved not only for money, but were likewiſe uſed 
by the Greek and Turkiſh women of the iſlands, as or- 
naments in their head-drefs, at the bottom of their veſts 
or petticoats, which were covered with them, the com- 
pany ſucceeded well enough: but that money being after- 
wards decried in 1570, the company has languilhed ever 
fince 3 and can now ſcarce ſupport a miſerable com- 
metrce. 

For a more particular account of the riſe and progreſs 
of molt of the above mentioned companies, fee Ander- 
ſon's Hiſt. of Commerce. 


Comvany, in Sea Language, denotes the whole crew of a 


ſhip, including her oflicers. 


Comvany of ſhips, is uſed for a fleet of merchant-veſſels, 


who make a kind of charter-party among themſelves; 
whereby, under ſeveral clauſes and conditions tending to 
their common ſafety, they engage not to quit one an- 
other, but to defend each other reciprocally, during their 
voyage. | 

Theſe aſſociates, in the Mediterranean, are called con- 
ſerves. "The chief conditions of the charter-party are, 
that ſuch and ſuch ſhall be owned admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear-admiral; and thoſe that bear no guns, ſhall 
pay ſo much per cent. of their cargo, for the expences of 
the admiral ; that ſuch and ſuch ſignals ſhall be obſerved; 
that if they be attacked. the damages ſhall be reimburſed 
by the comp ny in general, &c. 


Comrany, Rule of, or Fellauſbip, in Arithmetic, is a rule 


whereby we diſcover, or aſcertain, the ſhare of the pro- 
fits, or loſſes, belonging to the ſeveral partners, or aſſo- 
ciates, in any enterprize, in proportion to the ſtock each 


contributed thereto, and the time that ſtock was in bank. 
See FELLOWSHIP. 


Cour Ax x, in Var, denotes a little body of infantry, com- 


manded by a captain, 

The French uſe the word indifferently for the horſe, or 
ſoot ; but the Engliſh appropriate the term troop to a com- 
pany of horſe. See Troop. 

Companies of foot of the Britiſh eſtabliſhment commonly 
uſed to conſiſt of one captain, one lieutenant, one enſigu, 
three ſerjcants, three corporals, two drums, and forty- 
nine private centinels; in all ſixty. But, of late years, 
companies have been increaſed, by the addition of twenty 
centinels, to eighty men. Ten, and ſometimes twelve 


companies, make a regiment. 


A company in the guards is eighty private men. See RE- 
GIMENT and GUARDS. 

In the French guards the cempany is a hundred and twenty; 
in the Swiſs guards two hundred. 

Companies not embodied into regiments are called inde- 
pendent companies. "The French alſo have their free com- 
panies, who never enter the body of any regiment; and 
campanies of ordnance, who in like manner never enter 
the body of a regiment, but conſiſt of the gendarmes 
and light horſe. They were inſtituted by Charles VII. 
who choſe out fifteen captains, under each of whom 
were to be a hundred lances, or men at arms, each man 
at arms to receive pay for fix perſons, himſelf among the 


number; the reſt to be three archers on borleback, a 
cutler, and a ſ{crvant. 


ComPANY, artiilery. See AR TII. IL. ER. 
COMPARATES, Cour AR ATA, in Legic, the terms or 


ſubjects of a CumPaAR1$SON; or the two things compared 
to each other. 


COMPARATIONE— Punttum ex ComPARATIONE. See 
 PUNCTUM. 
COMPARATIONIS Homogeneum. See Ho MOGENE UM, 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy. See ANATOMY. 
CoMmMPARTIVE Degree, in Grammar, is an inflexion be- 
tween poſitive aud ſuperlative degrees; whoſe effect is, | 
do ſet a _ above or beneath the level of another. 


COMPARISON, in Rhetoric, is a FIGURE, or rather px. 


COM 


- The Latiins expreſſed their comparative degree by pirti. 


cular termination of their adjectives, and particles; 
wherein they are followed by the Engliſh, though Vs 
few others of the modern languages. | f 
The French form molt of their comparatives by adding the 
particles p/us, moins, and auſſi; the Italians, x 


b . 
meno, & c. as the thing is to be raiſed, lowered, er 4 
to another. 


COMPA KISON, the relation of two perſons or 


* : : things, 
conſidered as oppoſed, or ſet againſt each other, in r. 


der to find wherein they agree or differ; or wherein one 
has the advantage of the other. 


COMPARISON of [deas, an act of the mind, whereby it c. 


fares its IDEAS one with another, in reſpect of extent 
degree, time, place, or any other circumitances. F 
This operation of the mind is the ground of RrI 4. 
loss. 

Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great degree: 
they have, probably, ſeveral ideas diſtin& enough ; but 
cannot compare them farther than as to ſome ſenſible 


circumſtances annexed to the objects themſelves: the 


power of caring. general ideas, which we obſerve in 
men, they have rot, as we may probably conjecture. 

; ACE, 
in ſpeech, whereby two things are conſidered with te. 
gard to ſome third, which is common to them both. 
1hus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit ſegui bellum civile, ieitur 
& Ciceroni cebit. It was allowed Cato to engage in the civil 
wars, thereſere it may be allowed Cicero : wher 
in the civil wars, is common to both. 
There are three kinds of compariſon z the firſt 2 mr 
i. e. from the major to the minor, as that of Cicero 
againſt Anthony, Quid feceris domi tua, cum alien tam fis 
inſolens * Or that of Terence, Quem feret, ſi parentem gen 


fert ſuum ? From the lame place, Ovid endeavours to 
appeaſe Cæſar. | 


e, to engage 


Cur ego poſſe negem leniri Caſaris tram 
Cum videam mites heſiibus eſſe Deos? 
The ſecond, d mineri, i. e. from the minor to the majot: 
thus Cicero, Major is ii pe mercatoribus, ac naticula- 
toribus injuricſcus traftatis, bella geſſerunt; vos tot civinm Ho- 
manorum riuilibus uno nu. ie atque uno tempore necatis, 90 
tandem animo eſſe debeti: © 
The third @ part; as when we contend, that what ob- 
tains in one thing, ought to obtain in another of the 
ſame kind: I was u law, that be who killed his Fa- 
ther ſhould be ſewed up in a ſack, and thrawn into a river ; 
therefore he who killa his mether d ſer ves the ſame puniſhment. 


Capto tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto, Maxime, cena ; 
Tu capis ulterits; jam ſumus ergo pares. 

Mane ſalutatum venio, tu dicerts ifſe, 
Ante ſalutatum : jam ſumus ergo pares, &c. 


Mart. lib, ii. 


COMPARTIMENT, or CompAarRTMENT, a deſign com- 


poſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetty; 


to adorn a parterre, a ceiling, pannel of joinery, or the 
like. 


COMPARTMENTS, in Gardening, are beds, plats, borders, 


and walks, laid out according to the form of the ground, 
and depend more on a good fancy, than on any ſet of 
rules, for their conſtruction. They are alſo ſometimes 
merely diverſities or knots of flower-gardens or parterres, 
of which there is an infinite variety, according to the 
fancy of the deſigner. Plain compartments are pieces of 
ground divided into equal ſquares and flower-beds, 
marked out by lines, and made ot regularly equal length 
and bread.h. Some allow to theſe ſquares borders of 
two feet broad, if the plot of ground be ſmall, and, if 
larger of three feet, and edge the borders with box, or 
with upright hardy thyme: the alleys ap between ate to 
be laid with ſand or gravel, and kept clean weeded. 


A COMPARTMENT of tiles, is an arrangement of white and 


red * varniſhed, for the decoration of the covering of 
a roof, 

The term of compartiment is alſo uſed in painting. The 
Turkiſh and Mooriſh paintings are only compartments : 
the fine bindings of books are in compartiments, &c. 


COMPARTIMENT, alley of. See ALLEY. 
CoMPaARTIMENT, in Heraldry, Sce QUARTERING. 
COMPARTITION, in Architecture, the uſeful and grace- 


ful diſtribution of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, 
into rooms of office, and of reception, or entertainment. 


Compartition makes one of the great diviſions of the art 
of BUILDING, 


COMPASS. The mariners, ar nautical compoſe, is an in- 


ſtrument uſed by pilots, to direct the courfe of their 
ſhips. | 
I: conſiſts of a hox which includes a magnetical needle, 
that always turns to the north; allowing for a little de- 
clination, which is various in yarious places, and even 
at y-rious times, in the ſame place. See . 

| 1 


In the middle of the box is fixed a perpendicular pivot, 
which bears a card, or paſteboard, on whoſe upper ſur- 
face are deſcribed ſeveral concentric circles; the outmolt 
of which is divided into 360 degrees ; the other into 32 
points, anſwering to the 32 winds; each point being 
11 15: the ſour principal, viz. N. S. E. and W. are 
called cardinal points, and the names of the others ate 
compounded of theſe. 

In the centre of this card is fitted a braſs cone, or cap, 
a little concave, which plays at liberty on the pivot; and 
along, in the thickneſs of the card, is fitted the needle, 
which is covered over with a glaſs, thar irs motions may 
be obſerved : the whole is incloſed in another box, where 
it is ſaultaived by braſs hoops, to keep the needle hori- 
zontal. See Die. See it repreſented, Tab. Navigation, 

9. I» 

The needle is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in form of a 
lozenge : the middle being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing 
but the extremities and an axis in the middle, to which 
the cap is fitted. See NEEDLE. 


The compaſs has been ſometictes obſerved to be diſturbed | 


by the electricity of its glaſs cover, and this from ſo 
flight an application of the finger as was barely neceſſary 
to wipe off a little duſt. 
more with the linger, a bit of muſlin, or of paper, would 
attract either end of the needle, ſo as to hold it to the 
glaſs for ſeveral minnets, far out of the due direction, 
according to that part of the glaſs which was moſt excited. 
And when the needle, after adhering to the glaſs, has 
dropt looſe, and made vibrations, thoſe would not be bi- 
ſeed, as uſual, by that point where the needle ſhould 
re{t but either be made al! on one fide, or be very un- 
equally divided, by means of ſome remains of eleEtrical 
virtue in that part of the gials which had attraQted the 
neec!e, until at length, after üſteen minutes or more, all 
the electricity being diſcharged, the maznetical power 
took place. Phil. Iranſ N“ 480. p. 243 
The remedy for this inconvenience, is to moiſten the ſur- 
ſace of the glaſs; a wet finger will do it immediately aud 
effectually. Phil. Trani. Ne 460. p. 244. 
There is reaſon to believe, that glaſs does at times be- 
come in ſome degree attractive, without any friction at 
all, and may poſhbly be excited hy pen concuſſions in 
the air; ſuch as thunder, or the diſcharge of great ord- 
nance, and ſo may diſturb the compaſs. 
The etfect of ELECTRICITY and LIGHTNING in giving 
polarity to magne(/* NEEDLES, and likewiſe in reverſing 
them, has been long fince, and frequently obſerved by 
De. Franklin, S. Beccaria, and others. der AURORA 
BoRktATl1is, MacxETSs, &c. 
The mariner's compaſs, with a chart, is much leſs dan- 
gerouſly moved thay the common compaſs with a bare 
needle. And the deeper or farther diſtant the needle 
hangs below the glaſs, the leſs diltucbance it is likely to 
receive. 
The minute, irregular, reciprocating variations, which 
have been obſerved in the directions of dipping and ho- 
rizontal needles, and mentioned in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, may probably have been cauſed by the 
laſſes which covered the inſtruments made uſe of. Phil. 
lranſ. N* 425. N“ 480. p. 245- 
The invenrion of the compaſs is uſually aſcribed to Flavio 
de Melh, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about the year 
1302; and hence it is, that the territory of Principato, 
which makes a part of the kingdom of Naples, where 
he was born, bears a compaſs for its arms. 
Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, making a 
journey to China, brought back the invention with him 
In 1260. What confirms this conjecture is, that at firſt 
they uſed the compaſs in the ſame manner as the Chineſe 
ſtill do; i. e. they let it float on a little piece of cork 
iuſte ul of ſuſpending it on a pivot. It is added, that their 
emperor Chiningus, a celebrated altrologer, had a know- 
lege of it 1320 years before Chriſt. The Chinete only 
divide their compa/s into twenty-four points. 
Fauchet relates fome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who 
lived in France about the year 1200, which ſeem to make 
mention of the compay/s under the name of marinete, or 
mariner*s lone; which ſhews it to have been uſed in France 
near a hundred years before either the Melphite or Ve- 
netian. The French even lay claim to the invention, 
from the fleur de tys, wherewith all nations ſtill diſtin- 
guiſh the north point of the card. 
With as much reaſon Dr. Wallis aſeribes it to the Eng- 
lith, from its name cos, whereby molt nations call it; 
and which he obſerves is uſed in many parts of England 
to ſignify a circle. 
Though the mariner's compe/s has been long in uſe, the 
beſt conſtruction of it was attended with many inconve- 
niences, till the late improvement which it has received 
from the invention and experiments of Dr. Gowin 
Knight, and the farther emendation of Mr. Smeaton. 


— 


The ſame glaſs, rubbed a little 


This chiefly ronfiſts in the ſhape and temper of the KE. 
51 E; in the diſcovery of proper means ſor reitoring the 
loſs of magnetiſm in a voyage, and of contrivances to 
hinder the card from being greatly affected by the va- 
rious motions of the ſhip. However, theſe contiivances 
have been found too delicate to encounter the ſhocks of 
a tempeſtuous ſea; Ser Tab, Navigation, fir. 2: 
AB repreſents the outer wooden box; C and D are tuo 
milled nuts, by means of which the axis of the inner 
box G H, and ring E F, by which it is ſupported, are 
lifted from their edges on which they move, in order 
to increaſe the friction, and prevent the too great vibra- 
tions occaſioned by the motion of the ſhip in a high ſea, 
Lis one of the axes of the inner box, by which it is ſuſ- 
pended on the ting EF; K Lis the magnet, or neee, 
of a regular parallele!opiped ſhape, and M a ſmall beam 
of ivory; beſt ſeen in fig. 3. that confines the cap to its 
place, The cap is ivory, lo turned; as to be capable of 
receiving a ſmall bit of agate, which is ground concave, 
and poliſhed on that fide, where it forms the apex of the 
hollow cone in the cap : the under part of it is repre- 
ſented by C, fig. 4. The card, z. 3. is a fingle var- 
niſhed paper, reaching as far as the outer ciccle of figures, 
which is made of thin braſs. with its edge turned down 
at right angles, as in A and B. fig. 4. to the plane of the 
card, to make it more ſtiſf; F and G ate two braſs 
ſcrews that fix the braſs edge, &. to the needle, This 
braſs ring is deſigned to ſupport the card, and to throw 
the weight of it as near the circumference as poſſible, 
for preventing the effect of the friction at the centre ; 
and is divided into degrees and half-degrees; which di- 
viſions are determined by means of a cat-put line O, 
Ig. 2+ ſtretched perpendicularly about the infide of the 
box, and as near the braſs edge as poſſible. The braſs 
ring, by being placed bellow the card, and the needle 
above it, ſeems to bring the centre of gravity low enough 
to admit of the cap being put under the needle, ſo that 
a hole in the needle is unneceſſary; and the needle, be- 
ing above the card, is more eaſily touched with a pair ot 
bars. Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, D 
and E, fig. 4. which repreſents the back ſide of the card, 
ſliding on two wires, placed at right angles to each other, 
winch by being moved nearer to, or farther from the 
centre, counterbalance the dipping of the card in dif- 
ferent latitudes, and ſerve to reſtore the equilibrium of 
it, when by any other means it happens to be got too much 
out of level. The pedeltal, that ſupports the card, is 
repreſented in fig. 5. It contains a ſewing needle fixed 
in two ſmall grooves to receive it, by means of the collet 
C; and at D the ſtem of the pedeſtal is filed into an 
octagon, that it may be the more eaſily unſcrewed. P 
QRS, fg. 2. repreſents an index, which may be 
occahonally added at the top of the inner box, and will 
ſerve for all altitudes of the object. It conſiſts of a bar, 
equal in length to the diameter of the inner box, and ut 
each end is furniſhed with a perpendicular ſtyle, having 
a ſlit parallel to its ſides, One llit, to which the eye is 
applied, is narrow, and the other is wider, with a {ſmall 
cat gut ſtretched up the middle of it, and continued ho- 
rizontally fron the top of one ſtyle to that of the other; 
and there is alfo a line drawn along the upper ſurface of 
the bar. This line, the narrow lit, the horizontal cat- 
gut, and the perpendicular one, are in the ſame plane, 
perpendicular to the horizon, when the innet box is at 
reſt, and hangs freely. The index does not move round, 
but is always placed on ſo as to anſwer the ſame fide of 
the box. When the index is not wanted for uſe, it may 
be taken off, and placed in two pieces, T and V, pro- 
perly notched to receive it, W repreſents the handle of 
the box. the inſtrument thus conſtrufted ferves the 
purpoſes of an azimuth and amplitude compaſs. If the 
tun's azimuth is deſired, turn the wooden box, till the 
ſhadow of the horizontal thread, or that of the perpen- 
dicular thread in one ſtyle, or the light through the lit 
in the other, falls upon the line on the index bar, or vi- 
brates to an equal diſtance on each fide of it; then ob- 
ſerve the degree for the azimuth, macked on the braſs 
edge by the cat-gut line, reckoned on the outward circle 
of ligures: and the ſituation of the index bar, with te- 
gard to the card and needle, will ſhew on what quarter 
of the compaſs the object is placed. If the rays of the 
ſun are ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow, place the eye 
behind the narrow flit in one of the ſtyles, and turn the 
box till ſome part of the horizontal or perpendiculac 
thread appears either to interſect the centre of the fun 
or to vibrate to an equal diſtance on each fide of it, and 
let the degree cut by the nonius be obſerved. If the ſun's 
amplitude were t0 be obſerved, the general proceſs is the 
ſame; excepting that the degrees are to be numbered on 
the inner circle of figures on the card, which are the 
complements of the outer, to 90. Phil. Tranf, vol. xlvi. 
art. 18 and 19. p. $05—517. 
Knight's 


COM 


Knight's compaſſes are now generally uſed in the royal 
wy and 1 27 be eplonabiy expected that the) 
ſhould be provided for merchant ſhips as well as others. 

The uſe of the ſea-COMe Ass is obvieus, For, the courſe a 
ſhip is to ſail in, being known by the chart; and the 
compaſi ſo placed, as that the two parallel ſides of the 
ſquare box be diſpoſed according to the length of the 
ſhip, i. e. parallel to a line drawn from the head to the 
ſtern; the rudder is to be directed accordingly 3 v. gr. if 
the courſe be found on the chart between the ſouth-welt 


and ſouth-ſouth-weſt, i. e. ſouth-weſt 4 to the ſouth ; |. 


turn the ſtern ſo as that a line from the ſouth-weſt, 4 
ſouth, exactly anſwer the mark on the middle of the fide 
of the box. This is all that is required, 
The 6zimuth Comp Ass differs from the common ſea compe/* 
in this; that there is faſtened, on the round box where- 
in the card is, a broad circle AB (Tab. Navigation, fig. 6 ) 
one half whereof is divided into go degrees, and thoſe 
ſubdivided n N into minutes: 6 c. is an index move- 
able on h, having a ſight, 6 a, erected thereon, and mov- 
ing on a hinge. From the upper part of the fight, to 
the middle of the index, is faſtened a fine hypothenuſal 
luteſtring 46, to give a ſhadow on the line in the middle 
of the index. The circle AB is eroſſed at right angles 
with two threads, from the extremities whereof are 
drawn four lines on the inſide of the round box: there 
are alſo four lines drawn at right angles to each other on 
the card. The round box fitted with its card, graduated 
circle, and index, is hung in the braſs hoops BB, and 
theſe-hoops faſtened to the ſquare box CC. 

Captain Middleton mentions an azimuth compaſs of his 
own contrivance, by which the variation may be deter- 
mined with greater eaſe and exactneſs than by any others 
in uſe before the year 1738. He has given no particular 
deſcription of it, bu only ſhews the manner of uſing it. 
It carries a teleſcope with a vertical hair in it, and may 
be conveniently uſed for taking the ſun's altitude by re- 
flection. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. viii. p. 374. 
The uſe of the azimuth Co uv Ass is for finding the ſun's mag- 
netical azimuth, or amplitude. and thence the variation 
of the compaſs. If the obſervation be for an amplitude at 
ſun-riſing, or for an azimuth before noon, apply the cen- 
tre of the index bc to the welt point of the card, within 
the box; ſo that the four lines of the edge of the card, 
and thoſe on the inſide of the box, may meet. It the 
obſervation be for the ſun's amplitude ſetting, or an azi- 
muth in the afternoon, turn the centre of the index right 
againſt the eaſt point of the card, aud make the lines 
within the box concur with thoſe on the card; the in- 
ſtrument thus fitted for obſervation, turn the index 6 c 
towards the ſun, till the ſhadow of the thread ae fall 
directly on the {lit of the fight, and on the line that is 
along the middle of the index: then will the inner edge 
of the index cut the degree and minute of the ſun's mag- 
netical azimuth from the north or ſouth. But note, that 
if, when the compaſs is thus placed, the azimuth is leſs 
than 45% from the ſouth, and the index c turned to- 
wards the ſun, it will paſs off the diviſions of the limb: 
the inſtrument, therefore, in this caſe, mult be turned 
juſt a quarter of the compaſs, i. e. the centre of the index 
muſt be placed on the north or ſouth point of the card, 
according as the ſun is from you; and then the edge 
will cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, or the 
ſun's azimuth from the north, -as before. See AMPLI- 
*TUDE, and the article Coup Ass, above. 
Ihe ſun's magnetical amplitude thus found, the variation 
of the needle is thus determined, | 

Being out at ſea the fifteenth of May, 1717, in 45 north 
latitude, the tables give me the ſun's latitude 199 north, 
and his eaſt amplitude 27 25” north: by the azimuth 
compaſs, I find the ſun's magnetical amplitude at his 
riling and ſetting : and find he riſes, v. gr. between the 
62d and 63d degree, reckoning from the north towards 
the eaſt point of the compaſs, i. e. between the 27th and 
28th degree, reckoning from the eaſt. 

The magnetical amplitude, therefore, being here equal 
to the true one, the needle has no variation ; but if the 
ſan at his riſing ſhould have appeared between the 52d 
and 53d degree from the north towards the eaſt ; his 
magnetical amplitude would then have been between 37 
and 38 degrees, 1. e. about ten degrees greater than the 
true amplitude: therefore, the needle would vary about 
10 degrees north-caſterly. 

If the magnetical eaſt amplitude found by the inſtrument 
ſhould be leſs than the true amplitude, their difference 
would ſhew the variation of the needle eaſterly. 

If the true eaſt amplitude be ſouthward, as alſo the mag- 
netical amplitude, and this laſt be the greater; the va- 
riation of the needle will be north-welt ; and vice verſa. 
W hat has been ſaid of north-eaſt awplitudes, holds alſo 
of ſouth-weſt amplitudes. And that of ſouth · eaſt am- 
238 holds of north-weſt amplitudes. 


(tly, if 3 be found of different denomina- | 


Coup Ass /aw. 


COM 


COM 


tions, v. gr. if the true amplitude be fix degrees 

and the 8 amplitude ſive 2 th, 
variation, which in this caſe is north-weſt, will be equal 
to the ſum of the magnetical and true amplitudes: un. 
derſtand the ſame for weſt amplitudes. 5 
The variation may likewiſe be found from the azimuth 
but in that caſe, the ſun's declination, latitude of the 
place, and his altitude, muſt be given, that his true azi- 
muth may be found. 1 

This inſtrument is alſo uſeſul in ſettling the ſhip's wake 
in order to find the LEE way; and alſo to find the bear. 
ings of head-lands, and other objects. 


Compeass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in SUR- 


VEYING land, DIALLING, &c. 
Its ſtructure, in the main, is the ſame with that of the 
mariner's compaſs: conſiſting like that, of a box and nee 
dle: the principal difference conſiſts in this, that inſteaq 
of the needle's being fitted into the card, and playin 
with it on a pivot, it here plays alone; the card "Hm 
drawn on the bottom of the box, and a circle divided in 
360 degrees on the limb. See Tab. Surveying, fig. 5 
his inſtrument is of obvious uſe to travellers, to direct 
them in their road: and to miners, to ſhew them what 
oy 6 dig, with other conſiderable uſes. 
I. To take the declination of a wall by the Comp Ass. Apply 
that fide of the compaſs whereon the north is marked along 
the ſide of the wall ; the number of degrees over which 
the north end of the needle fixes, will be the declination 
of the wall, and on that fide: v. gr. if the north point 
of the needle tends towards the north, that wall may be 
ſhone on by the ſun at noon ; if it fix over fifty degrees, 
counting from the north towards the eaſt, the declina- 
tion is ſo many degrees from north towards caſt. 
But ſince the needle itſelf declines from the north to- 
wards the weſt, with us, 130; it muſt be noted, that to 
retrieve the irregularity, 13“ are always to be added to 
the degrees ſhewn by the needle, when the declination of 
the wall is towards the eaſt; on the contrary, when the 
declination is towards the weſt, the declination of the 
needle js to be ſubtracted. 
2. To take an angle with the Comp Ass. Suppoſe the angle 
required be D A E. (Tab. Surveying, fig. 4.) apply that 
fide of the compaſs whereon the north is marked to one 
of the lines, AD; when the needle reſts, obſerve the 
degrees at which its north point ſtands, which ſuppoſe $0: 
ſo many degrees does the line decline from the meridian. 
In the ſame manner take the declination of the line AE, 
which ſuppoſe 215% ſubtract 80® from 215, the re- 
mainder is 135: which ſubttacted from 180, there will 
remain 45? ; the quantity of the angle required. 
But if the difference between the declination of the two 
lines exceed 180 in that caſe, 180 muſt be ſubtracted 
from that difference; the remainder then is the angle re- 
quired, | 
For the method of laying this down on paper, ſee 
PLOTTING. ; 
Note, in meaſuring angles by the compaſs, there needs 
not any regard be had to the variation ; that being ſup- 
poſed the fame in all the lines of the angles. 
3 To take a plot of a field by the Come ass. Suppoſe the 
eld, A, B, C, D, E, (Tab. II. Surveying. fig. 19.) for the 
greater accuracy let there be two ſights fitted to the meri- 
dian line of the compaſs, place it horizontal, and through 
the ſights look along the fide AB, or a parallel line to it; ap- 
plying the eye to the ſight at the ſouth point of the compaſs. 
raw a rough ſketch of the field by the eye, and on the 
correſponding line enter down the degree to which the 
needle points, which ſuppoſe go ; meaſure the length of 
the fide, and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 chains. 
In this manner proceed with all the reſt of the ſides and 
angles of the field; the ſkies, which ſuppoſe 70, 65, 70, 
50, 94 fathom ; and the angles, which ſuppoſe 30, 100, 
I 30, 240, 300 degrees. To protract the field, ſet down 
the ſeveral angles obſerved, one after another, and ſub- 
tract the leſſer from the next greater: thus you will have 
the quantity of the ſeveral angles, and the length of the 
lines that include them, For the reſt, ſee PLOTTING, 
and PROTRACTING. 
Note, all the angles of the figure taken together, muſt 
make twice as many right angles; abating two, it no 
miſtake have been committed. 


Cour Ass proportion. See SECTOR and PROPORTION. 
[Coup Ass dials, are ſmall dials, fitted in boxes, for the 


pocket, to ſhew the hour of the day by direction of the 
needle; which indicates how to place 0 right by turn- 
ing the dial about, till the cock or ſtyle ſtand directly 
over the needle, and point to the northward : but theſe 
can never be very exact, becauſe of the variation of the 
needle itſelf. See DIAL, | 

SCC SAW. 

SES, or pair'sf CoMPASsSEs, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument uſed for the deſcribing of circles, meaſuring 


lines, &c. The common compa//es conſiſt of two branches 
| or 


or legs, of iron, braſs; or other metal, pointed at bot- 
tom; and joined by a rivet, whereon they move, as on a 
centre. Thoſe are reckoned the beſt, part of whoſe 
int is ſteel, and where the pin on which the point turns 
is a ſteel ſcrew. The points ſhould alſo be made of hard- 
ened and poliſhed ſteel. In ſome the points are fixed; in 
others they may be taken off, and a drawing-pen, pencil, 
or dotting wheel, ſubſtituted in their room. 

The invention of compaſſes is aſcribed to Talaus, nephew 
of Dædalus by bis filter, whom the poets ſay Dzdalus 
killed out of envy. We have compaſſes now of various 
kinds and contrivances, accommodated to the various 
uſes they are intended for: as, 

COMPASSES of three legs. Their ſtructure is like that of the 
common compaſſes, ſetting aſide the exceſs of a leg, which 
has a motion every way : their uſe is to take three points 
at once, and ſo to form triangles: to lay down three po- 
fitions of a map to be copied at once, &c. 

CoMPASSES, Beam, conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, car- 
rying two braſs curſors; the one fixed at one end, the 
other ſliding along the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it, 
on occaſion. To the curſors may be ſcrewed points of 
any kind; whether ſteel, for pencils, or the like. It is 
uſed to draw large circles, to take great extents, &c. 

Bow-CoOMPaAsSEs, or Bows, are a ſmall ſort of compaſſes 
that ſhut up in a hoop, which ſerves for a handle. Their 
uſe is to deſcribe arcs, or circumferences of circles of 
very ſmall radius. 

CoMPAS8ES, Caliber, See CALIBER. 

ComPASSES, Clock-makers, are very ſubſtantial, ſerving to 
cut paſteboard, braſs, &c. jointed like the common com- 
paſſes with a quadrant, or bow, as the /pring compaſſes, 
only its uſe different ; as ſerving here to keep the inſtru- 
ment firm at any opening. 

CoMmPassEs, cylindrical and ſpherical, uſed in taking the dia- 
meter, thickneſs, or caliber of round, or cylindric bo- 
dies; ſuch as cannons, pipes, &c. They conſiſt of four 
branches joined in a centre; two of them circular, and 
two flat, a little bent at the ends. 

To uſe them, one of the flat points is put within the can- 
non, the other without: the two oppolites points ſhew 
the thickneſs. See CaLiBER Compaſſes. 

There are alſo ſpherical compaſſes, diftering in nothing from 
the common ones, but that their legs are arched ; ſerv- 
ing to take the diameters of round bodies, &c. 

ComPassEs, Elliptic. Their uſe is to draw ellipſes, or ovals 

of any kind: they conſiſt of a beam AB (Tab. Geometry, 
fig. 2.) about a foot long, bearing three curſors ; to one 
of which may be ſcrewed points of any kind: to the 
bottom of the other two are rivetted two ſliding dove-tails, 
adjuſted in grooves made in the croſs branches of the 
beam, The dove-tails having a motion every way, by 
turning about the long branch, go backwards and for- 
wards along the croſs: ſo that when the beam has gone 
half-way about, one of theſe will have moved the whole 
length of one of the branches; and when the beam has 
got quite round, the ſame dove-tail has got back the 
whole length of the branch. Underſtand the ſame of 
the other dove-tail. 

Note, the diſtance between the two fliding dove-tails is 
the diſtance between the two foci of the ellipſis; ſo that 
by changing that diſtance, the ellipſis will be rounder or 
ſlenderer. Under the ends of the branches of the croſs 
are placed four ſteel points to keep it faſt. 

The uſe of this compaſs is eaſy ; by turning round the long 
braneh, the ink, pencil, or other point, will draw the 
ellipſes required. Its figure ſhews both its uſe and con- 
ſtruction. 8 

Cour aAssxs, German, whoſe legs are a little bent outwards 
towards the top; ſo that, when ſhut, only the points 
meet. 

Comeasses Hair, ſo contrived within ſide, as to take an 
extent to a hair's breadth. 

ComrassEs, Lapidary's a piece of wood in form of the 
ſhaft of a plane, cleft a-top, as far as half its length; 
wherewith they meaſure the angles, &c. of the precious 
ſtones, as they cut them. In the cleft is a little braſs 
rule, faſtened there, at one end, by a pin; but ſo that 

it may be moved in a manner of the bevel; with this kind 

ol ſquare they take the angles of the ſtones, laying them 
on the ſhaft as they cut them. | 

Courassks, Proportional, are thoſe whoſe joint lies be- 
tween the points terminating each leg: they are either 

ſimple or compound. In the former ſort the centre is fixed, 
ſo that one pair of theſe ſerves only for one proportion. | 
Compound proportional compaſſes conſiſt of two branches / Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 3.) each pointed at either end with ſteel: the 
length of the branches is cut through, for a curſor to 
flide up and down; in the middle of which curſor is a 
ſcrew, ſerving to join the branches, and to fix them at 


— 


| 


ey how WON. k ; Aivide lines into 
n the one leg ate diviſiens, ſerving to divide lines into 
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any number of equal parts, for reducing of figures, &c, 
On the other are numbers, for infcribing any regular 
polygon in a circle propoſed, | | 
he uſe of the firſt is eaſy : Suppoſe v. gt. à right line 
required to be divided into three equal parts; puſh tlie 
curſor till the ſcrew be juſt on the figute 4; where fix- 
ing it, take the length of the given line between the 
longeſt parts of the legs: the diſtance between the two 
ſhorteſt will be one third of the given line; In the ſame 
manner may the line be divided into any other number 
of parts. 
Por the uſe of the line of polygons : Suppoſe, v. gr: a pen- 
tagon required to be inſcribed in a circle : puſh the cur- 
ſor till the middle of the ſcrew be againſt 5, the number 
of ſides in a pentagon ; between the ſhorteſt parts of the 
legs take the ſemidiameter of the circle : the legs thus 
opened, the diſtance between the points of the longeſt 
parts will be the fide of the pentagon td be inſcribed in 
the circle. And thus for a figure of any other number 
of ſides. 

Proportional Co uv assEs with the ſector lines, The ſtructute 
of theſe is ſo like that of the common proportional compaſſes, 
only a little nicer, that it needs no particular deſcription, 
See Tab. Geometry, fig. 4. 

The lines on the firſt face are the line of lines, marked 
lines : it is divided into 100 equal parts, every tenth num- 
bered : and the line of chords, which goes to 60“, is 
marked chords. 
On the other face are a line of ſines to go?, and a line 
of tangents to 45%. On the other ſide are the tangents 
from 45 to 71% 34 on the other, ſecants from o“ to 
70 30", 
For the uſe of theſe compaſſes : 1. To divide a line into any 
number of equal parts, leſs than 100: divide 100 by the 
number of parts required: lip the curſor till the line on 
the ſliding dove- tail be againſt the quotient on the line 
of lines: then, the whole line being taken between the 
points of the compaſſes moſt remote trom the centre ; the 
aperture of the other will ſhew the diviſion required. 2. 
A right line given, ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 parts, 
to take any number of thoſe parts: ſlip the line on the 
ſliding dove-tail to the number of parts required: the 
whole line being taken between the points fartheſt from 
the centre, the aperture of the other two will include the 
number of diviſions tequited. 3. The radius being given, 
to find the chord of any arch under 60: flip the line 
on the ſliding dove-tail to the degrees required on the 
line of chords : the radius being taken between the points 
fartheſt from the centre of the curſor; the aperture of 
the other line will be the chord required, provided the 
number of degrees be greater than 29 : if it be leſs, the 
apperture taken from the radius will leave the chord re- 
quired, 4. If the chord of an arch under 60“ be given, 
and the radius required; flip the line on the dove- 
tail to the degrees given on the line of chords: the 
given chord being taken between the two points next 
the curſor, the aperture of the other will be the radius 
required, 5. The radius being given, to find the fine of 
any number of degrees. Slip the line on the dove-tail 
tc the degree on the line of fines whoſe line is required: 
the radius taken between the points fartheſt from the 
curſor, the aperture of the other will give the fine of the 
angle required. But if the fine ſought be leſs than 30, 
the difference of the apertures of the oppoſite points will 
be the fine required. 6. 'The radius being given, to find 
the tangent of any number of degrees under 71: if the 
tangent required be under 269? 30. then flip the line on 
the dove- tail to the degree propoſed on the tangent line; 
the radius taken between the points fartheſt from the 
curſor, the aperture of the others will be the tangent or 
the degrees required : if the tangent required be above 
299 30“, but under 45? ; the line on the curſor muſt be 
flipped to the degrees given on the tangent line: then 
the radius being taken between the points fartheſt from 
the curſor; the aperture of the others will be the tan- 
gent. If the tangent required be greater than 45“, but 
leſs than 56 20', flip the notch on the tangent fide of 
the turned cheek to the degree © in the tangent line on 
the fide of the compaſs: the radius taken between the 
points fartheſt from the curſor; the difference between 
the aperture of the other, and theſe, added together, 
will be the tangent required. Thus, fer the tangents of 
other degrees under 71.— After the like manner may 
the ſecant of any number of degrees under 71 be 
found, 

Mr. Heath, a mathematical inſtrument-maker in Lon- 
don, conſtructed a pair of proportional compa{ſ/es, in 1746, 
with a curious and uſeful contrivance for preventing the 
ſhorter legs from changing their poſition, when thele 
compaſſes were uſed. It conſiſted of a ſmall beam (ol. 
dered to a ſcrew, and running parallel to the leg of the 
compaſſes, nearly of the length of the groovez in this 

10 beam 


beum a flit was made, which admitted of a fliding-nut, 
the other end of which fell into a hole in the bottom of 
e ſcrew, belonging to the great nut of the compaſſes. 
ſcrew-pin of the beam pafled 375 an + 1 

5 


by means of which the mark on the flider might be 
brought exactly to any diviſon. But the proportional com- 


paſſis have been much out of uſe ſince the invention of 


the $£CTOR, | 

CourassEs, Spring, or Dividers, are made of hardened 
ſteel, the head arched : which, by its ſpring, opens the 
compaſſes the opening being directed by a circular ſcrew, 
faſtened to one leg, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut. 

CompassEs, Triangular, See COMPASSES of three legs, 
and TRIANGULAR» 

Cour Ass Es, Triſefing, the invention of M. Tarragon, for 
the triſection of angles, geometrically. 

The inſtrument eſis of two central rules, and an 
arch of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its ra- 
dius: the radius is faſtened with one of the central rules, 
like the two legs of a ſector, that the central rule may be 

carried 8 the points of the circumference of the 
arch. The radius and rule muſt be as thin as poſſible, and 
the rule faſtened to the radius hammered cold, to acquire 
an elaſticity: the breadth of the other central rule muſt be 
triple the breadth of the radius. In this rule there is a 
groove, with a dove-tail, to be faſtened on it, for its 
motion : in the centre of each rule muſt likewiſe be a 
hole. See the Journ, des Scavans, Sept. 1698. 

Courassks, Turn- up, a late contrivance to ſave the trouble 
of changing the points : the body is like the common 
cempaſſes; towards the bottom of the legs, without-ſide, 
are added two other points, beſide the uſual ones; the 
one carrying a drawing pen- point, the otheraport-crayon, 
both adjuſted ſo as to turn round, and ſo be in the way 
of uſe, or out of it, as occaſion requires. 

The points of ſmall campaſſes are tempered by a lamp and 
blow-pipe, heating them red-hot z when cold, they are 

hard: the larger are tempered by a charcoal-fire and a 
blow-pipe, heating them to a cherry-colour, then plung- 
ing them in water. 

See M. Bion's Conſtruction and Uſes of Mathematica! 
Inftruments, by Stone; and Robertſon's Treatiſe on the 
ſame ſubject. 

COMPASSING, in Naval Architecture, a term uſed to de- 
note ſuch pieces of timber as arc incurvated into the 
figure of an arch. | 

Cour Assis the king's death, in Law. See TREASON. 

COMPASSIiON, CommisSERAT1ON, in Ethics, a mixed 
paſſion, compounded of love and ſorrow, and excited by 
the light or recital of diſtreſs. Hobbes makes this a merely 
ſelfiſh paſſion, and defines it, as being fear ſor our- 
ſelves; Hutcheſon reſolves it into 1NsTINCT ; but Dr. 
Butler much more properly conſiders compaſſion as an ori- 

* ginal, diſtinct, particular afteCtion in human, vature. 
Hobbes of Human Nature, chap. ix. ſect. 10. Hutche- 
ſon's Enquiry into Moral Good and Evil, Butler's Ser- 
mons, Serm. v. and vi. ILY 

COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit, or conſiſt with 
another. Sce INCOMPATIBLE. 

COMPENDIUM, an abſtract, £21ToME, or reduction of 
a large matter into a little compaſs. 

COMPENSATION, an action whereby any thing is ad- 
mitted as an equivalent to another. 

CoMPENSATI1ON, in the Civil Lau, is a kind of right, 
whereby a debtor purſued by his creditor, for the pay- 
ment of a debt, demands that the debt may be compen/ated 
with what is owing him by the creditor. —Gompenſation is 
equivalent to payment, and anſwers to that which 1s call- 
ed SE T-off, in common law. * 

COMPERTORIUM, in the Civil Law, denotes a judicial 
inqueit made by delegates, ot commiſſioners to find out, 
and relate the. truth of a. cauſc. ' | 

COMPETENCE, or ComPETENCY, in Law, the antho- 
rity, or right, of a judge, for taking cognizauce of any 
matter. See JURISDICTION... ., | 

COMPETENT witneſſes. See WiTNEssS. 

COMPETEN LES, in Church, Hfary, an appellation given 
to the catechumens, when, being ſuſſiciently inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian religion, they, required AHS. 


COMPITA, in Zeo:ogy, a name by which ſome have called | 


the colymbus major, or FISANELLE, the great Venetian 
diver. ; Nh | | 
COMPITALIA, or CoMeiTALITLA, feaſts held among 
the ancients in honour of the /ares, 
The word comes from compilum, a craſi-way; becauſe 
the ſeaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads. 
The compitalia are more ancient than the building of 
Rome. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Pliny, indeed 


ſay, that they were inſtituted; by Servius Tullius ; but 
this only ſigniſics, that they were then antroguerd, into 


Rome. - | 445; vis | 
Notwithſtanding what Dion relates, that the compitalia 


| 


| 


—_ — 


COMPLEMENT of an interval, in 


. ,- " ” 
; . 2 


were celebrated a little aſter the Saturnalia and that tl 
Roman calendar, fixes them on the twelfth of L, 
it appears that they had not fixed any day; at leaſt 
in the time of Varro, as is obſerved by Caltubon, Is 
The feaſt being thus moveable, the day whereon it was 
to be obſerved, was proclaimed every year. It was or- 
drnarily held on the fourth of the nones of February i. e 
on the ſecond of that month. Macrobius obſerves, that 
they were held not only in honour of the ares, but alſo 
of mania, madneſs, The prieſts who officiated at them 
were ſlaves and liberti; and the facrifice was a ſow 
They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long neglect, by Tat- 
oy the Proud, on occafioti of an anſwer of the oracle. 
at they ſhould ſacrifice headi for beads, i. e. that for th, 
health and gy 094g) of each family, children were to 
be ſacrificed: but Brutus, after expelling the kings, in 
lieu of thoſe barbarous victims, ſubſtituted the beads of 
garlick and poppy; thus ſatisfying the oracle, which had 
enjoined capitd, heads, at an eaſier rate. 
During the celebration of this feaſt, each family placed 
at the door of their houſe, the ſtatue of the goddeſs 
Mania : they alſo hung up at their doors hgures of woo), 
repreſenting men and women: accompanying them with 
n that the Lares and Mania would be contented 
with thoſe figures, and ſpare the people of the houſe. 
As for flaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offered 
balls or fleeces of wool, Servius Tullius ordered, that 
the ſlaves who affiſted at the compitalia, ſhould be free 
during the whole time of the feaſt. Avgvſtus ordered 
the ſtaues of the Lares, placed in the croſs ways, to be 
adorned with flowers twice a year, 


COMPLAINANT, in Law, a PLAINTIFF, or one who 


prefers a complaint againſt another, to be relieved by jul- 
tice or equity. 


COMPLEMENT, Arithmetical, See AKI THMuRTICAL. 
COMPLEMENT, in A/tronemy, is uſed for the diſtance of x 


ſtar from the zenith; or the arch comprehended between 
the place of the ſtar above the horizon, and the zenith. 


COMPLEMENT of the courſe, in Navigation, is the number 


of points the courſe wants of 90 degrees, Or eight points; 
viz. of a quarter of the compaſs. 


COMPLEMENT of the curtin, in Fortification, that part of 


the anterior ſide of the CUR TiN, which makes the DE m1- 
GORGE. 


CoMPLEMENT of the line of defence, is the remainder of the 


line of DEFENCE, aſter you have taken away the ANGLE 
of the flank. 


COMPLEMENT, in Geometry, is what remains of a quadrant 


of a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch 
has been retrenched from it. 

Thus, if an arch or angle be 30 degrees, we fay its com- 
plement is bo degrees, ſince 60+ 30=90, 

The arch and its complement are relatives; and ate only 
uſed with regard to each other. 

The fine of the complement of an arch is called the ce-ιjj ; 
of a tangent, the co-tangent, &c. | 

We ſometimes alſo ſay the complement of an angle; mean- 
ing ſo much as it wants of a right angle, or of go degrees. 


COMPLEMENTS of @ parallelagram, are the two leſſer pa- 


rallelograms, made by drawing two right lines parallel 
to each fide of a parallelogram, through a given point 
in the diagonal. 

Such are the parallelograms C and M (Tab. Geomerry, 
fig. 1.)—It is demonſtrated, that in every paraliclo- 


gtam, the complements C and M are equa): ſor Z TCA 


" * 


=R+M+x; as making up on each fide the preat tri- 
angles, made equal by he diagonal; of which, Z=R, 
and ox (becauſe the diagonal makes them ſo) ; where- 
fore the remaining PARALLELOGRAM C=M, 


COMPLEMENT of 755 in the Doctrine of Life Amuities, 


is the number of years which a given life wants of 86. 
Thus 36 is the complement of 30, 36 of 50, &c. Mr. De 
Moivre ſuppoſes an equal decrement of life through all 
its ſtages till the age of 86, which he conſidered as the ut- 
moſt probable extent of life. Thus, if there be 56 perſons 
alive at 30 years of age, it is ſuppoſed that one will die 
every year, till, in 56 years, they will be all dead. The 
ſame will happen to 46 at 40, in 46 years, and thus for 


all ages. This hypotheſis is ſo conformable to Dr. Hal- 


ley's table, formed from his obſervations at Breſlaw, that 


the value of lives deduced either from the hypotheſis, or 
the table need not be diſtinguiſhed ; and it very much 
' eaſes the labour of calculating them. De Moivre's Trea- 
tiſe on Annuities, annexed to his Doctrine of Chances, 


p. 265. Price's Obſervations on Revetfionary Payments 
p. 2, See LIT E- Annuities, . 

Muſie, is the quantity 
INS it wants of an OCTAVE, See INTERVAL. 


COMPLEX, a term ordinarily uſed as ſynonymous with 


: : 


wpeund ; though, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, there is ſome dif- 
erence between them. nein 


. Complex is properly applied where a thing contains divers 


others: or conſiſts of divers parte, not really diſtinct 
3 pads 


Rom one another; but only imaginarily; or in our coh- 
ce tion. f 1 | 25 | 
10 l. Complex is oppoſed to fimple, and compound to 
ſingle. : 
ComPLEX obje?. See Opject. . 
ComeLtx opp3/ition. Sec OrPosITION. | 
CorMLEX ferm, or i 
of ſeveral ſimple or incomplex ones. . 
Thus, in the aj or A juſt God cannot leave crimes 


unpuniſhed; the ſubject of this 13 viz. 4 juſt þ 


God, is a complex term, or ſtands for a complex idea, com- 
poſed of two ſimple, or incomplex ones, viz. God and Joſt 
Ir. Locke obſerves; that though the mind be perfectly 
paſſive in the formation of ſimple ideas; yet it exerts ſe- 
veral actions of its own about them, when once formed: 
and that by this means it is, that they become the ma- 
terials and foundation out of which all out knowledge is 
framed. | 
Theſe acts are chiefly three, viz. 1. The combining of 
ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it 
is that all complex ideas are made, 
2. The bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
together; 2 then by each other, and ſo viewing 
them, without uniting them into one; by which it gets 
its ideas of RELATION. 
3- The ſeparating ſeveral ideas from all other ideas that 
accompany them in their real exiſtence : and thus all its 
general ideas are formed. 8 
As ſimple ideas ate obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combina- 
tions united together; ſo the mind may conſider them as 
united, not only as they are really united in external 
objects, but as itſelf has joined them: ideas thus made 
up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, we call complex ; 
as man, beauty, army, gratitude, &c, 
Complex ideas, hbwever r e and decompounded, 
though their number be infinite, and their variety end- 
leſs, may be all reduced under theſe three heads, viz. 
modes, ſubflances, and relations ; which ſee under their 
proper heads, MoDE, SUBSTANCE, and RELATION, 
Complex ideas are often conſidered as ſingle and diſtinct 
beings, though made up of ſeveral ſimple ideas; as body, 
ſpirit, &. ; ; 

ComPLex propoſition, in Logic, is that in which the ſubject, 
or predicate, or both, are made up, of complex terms : 
and if the term added to the ſubject be eſſential or ne- 
ceſſary to it, then it is called explicative; otherwiſe it is 
Geter minative, the adJoined term limiting the ſubjeCt to a 
particular part of its extenſion. Some logical writers 
aſcribe the complexion of a propoſition, in ſome caſes, to 
the copula, as in modal propoſitions ; but this rather 
pertains to the predicate. See Compound and Modal Ro- 
POSITION, | | : 

CouPLExX //logiſm, is that in which the middle term is 
not connected with the whole ſubject, or the whole pre- 
dicate in two diſtinct propolitions, but is intermingled 
and compared with them by parts: e. g. The ſun is a 
ſenſeleſs being, the Perſians worſhipped the ſun, there- 
fore the Perſians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs being. 

COMPLEXI pars, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, 
and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus biventer cervi- 

dis, and by ſome the complexrus. 

COMPLEXIO, ComrrEx1ON, in Metaphyſics, the union, 
or coalition of ſeveral things different from each other; 
either really, or only in our conception. See COMPLEX. 

ComPpLEx10, in Logics, is ſometimes applied to the ſecond 
operation of the mind, viz. the judgment; conſidered 
as it affirms or denies any thing; ſuch affirmation, &c. 
neceſſarily importing a combination of ſeveral things. 
Complexio is ſometimes alſo uſed by logicians in the ſenſe 
of dilemma. : : 

CompLEx10, itt Rhetoric, & c. is a figure including a repe- 

|  tition, and a converſation at the ſame time; the ſentence 
both beginning, and ending, with the ſame word. 

Thus Tully : Avis legem tulit? Rullus. 25 majorem par- 
tem populi ſuffragiis pri vavit? Rullus. Quis comin præ- 
uit? Rullus. : 

COMPLEXION, in Phj/ics, is uſed for the temperature, 
habitude, or natural diſpoſition of rhe body. : 
Some philoſophers diſtinguifh four general and principal 
compleæ on in man, viz. the ſangume complexion, which 
according to them, anſwers to the air; having che quali- 
ties thereof, as being hot, and moiſt. It takes its name 
from ſanguisz becauſe the blood is there ſuppoſed to be 

redominant. b Reel 
The phleg matic —_— takes its name from the pituita, 
or phlegm, in whi 
water; being cold and moiſt. | 
The bilious, or choleric complexion, takes its name from the 
38 choler: it is ſuppoſed of the nature of fire, hot 
and dry. wo i. 
Laſtly, the melancholic complexion partakes of the nature of 
earth, being cold and dry, But this ſort of reaſoning is 


ded, is a TERM Of 1DEA compounded | 


| | 


ich it abounds; and correſponds to 


— - 


now not much regarded. 


| 


* 


COM 


COMPLEXUS, or Par CompLexy My in Anatomy, is! 4 
pair of muſcles, ariſing with ſix thin ſmall tendons from 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vettehræ of the neck and 
thorax, growing Beſhy/in its aſcent ; again becoming 
tendinous about the middle; and again fleſhy,, where it 
is inſerted laterally into the -poſterior- part of the upper 
tranſverſe line of the os occipitis, and the hind part of the 
proceſſus maſtoides. See Tab. Anat. C MAyol ] fig. J. n. 5. 
The former is called cemplexus major, and the latter com- 
plexus minor, or maſtoidæus lateralis. Winſlow. +, 
This laſt is often miſtaken for a portion of the /angi//imus 
dini. Some anatomiſts have reckoned four of theſe 
muſcles inſtead of two. r | 
When they act together, they pull the heal directly back- 

Wards; but either of theni acting alone, it draws it ob- 
liquely back. „ | * 

COMPLICATION of diſeaſes, a mixture, or combination 
of ſeveral diſeaſes; eſpecially where they have any affi- 
nity to one another; as the dropſy, aſthma, and jaun- 
dice, happening together. 

What much perplexes the phyſicians is, when with a 
fever there is a complication of ſome other diſorder. 

COMPLINE, in Ecclefiaftical Antiquity, denotes that even- 
ſong, which completed the whole ſervice of the day in 
religious houſes, and began at nine of the clock at night. 

COMPLUTENSIAN BIS. See Greet BinLEs. 3 

COMPONE, or ComroNED, or Gobony, in Heraldry.— A 
bordure compone, is that formed or compoſed of a row of 
angular parts, or chequers of two colours, See Tab. 
Heraldry, fig. 19. 

Courox Ep, or Couros gp, is alſo uſed in general for x 
bordure, a pale, or a feſs, compoſed of two different co- 
lours; or metals, diſpoſed alternately, ſeparated and di- 
vided by fillets, excepting at the corners z where the 

1 are made in form of a goat's foot. J 

COMPOS Mentis. See Non-Compos: 

COMPOSED Baſtion. See Bas riox. | 

COMPOSITE Numbers, thoſe that can be meaſured by 
ſome number, beſides itſelf, above unity; as 12, by 2, 
3. 4, and 6. : 
Compeſite numbers between themſelves, are the ſame with 
COMMENSURAPLE Number g. 264). in | 

ComPos1TE Order, in Architefure, the laſt of the five or- 
ders of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital 1s com- 
poſed out of thoſe of the other orders. See Tab. Archi- 
tecture, fig. 28. | 
It borrows a quarter - round from the Tuſcan and Doric; 
a double row of leaves from the Corinthian; and volutes 
from the Ionic: its cornice has {ſingle modillions, or 
dentils. itte Fav 7 
The Compoſite is alſb called the Roman and the Italic or- 
der, as having been invented by the Romans; confor- 
mably to the reſt, which are denominated from the peo- 
ple among whom they had their rife. | 
Moſt authors rank this after the Corinthian ; either as 
being the richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented: Sca- 
mozzi alone places it between the Ionic and Corix- 
THIAN; out of a view to its delicacy and richneſs, which 
he eſteems inferior to that of the Corinthian z and there- 
fore makes no ſcruple to uſe it under the Cetinthian; 
wherein he is followed by M. le Clerc. 

The proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius ; 
he only marks its general character, by obſerving that its 
CAPITAL is compoſed of fevetal parts taken from, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : he does not ſeem to re- 
gard it as a particular order; nor does he-vary-it at all 
from the Corinthian; except in its capital. In effect, it 
was Serlio who firſt added the compoſite order to the four 
of Vitruvius, forming it from the remiaius of the temple 
of Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Septimius, and the 
goldſmiths; till then, this order was eſteemed a ſpecies 
of the Corinthian, only differing im its capital. 

The order being thus left undetermined by the ancients, 
the moderns have a kind of right to differ about its pro- 

4 * &c. ' Accordingly Scamozzi, and after him M. 
e Clerc, makes its column nineteen modules and à 
half; which is leſs by half a module than that of the 
Corinthian : as, in effect, the order is leſs delicate than 
the Corinthian.” Vignola makes it twenty; which is the 
fame with that of his Corinthian: but Serlio, who firſt 
formed it into an order, by giving it a proper ENTAB- 
LATURE and BASE; and after him M. Perrault, raiſe it 
ſtill higher than the Corinthian, _ 's 
This laſt does not think different ornaments and charac- 
ters ſufficient to conſtitute à different order, unleſs it 
have a different height too: agreeably; therefore, to his 

rule of augmenting the heights of the ſeveral columus by 

a feries of two modules in each; he makes the-Compo/tte 

twenty modules, and the Corinthian eighteen ;- which, 

if ſeems; is a medium between the arches of Titus and 
the temple of Bacchus,--- „% od thre? 

For the parts of the order, fee CoLumny Freeze; Pr- 

DESTAL,y. &c. az 


MN. Per- 


9 


M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between Com- 
pofite and compoſed order. The latter, he ſays, denotes 


- any compoſition whoſe parts and ornaments are extraor- 


dinary and unuſual ; 
beauty; both on account of their novelty, and in reſpect 
of the matter, or genius of the architect: ſo that a com- 


ut have, withal, ſomewhat of 


poſed order is an arbitrary, humorous compoſition, whe- 


ther regular or irregular. 


The ſame author adds, that the Corinthian order is the 
firſt comp»/ite order, as being compoſed of the Doric and 


Tonic; which is the obſervation of Vitruvius himſelf, | 
lib. iv. cap. 1. 


CourostrE Halt. See STALK. 
COMPOSITIO menſurarum, the title of an ancient ordi- 


nance for meaſures, not printed; it is mentioned in the 
ſtatute of 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 

COMPOSITION, in a general ſenſe, is the uniting or 
joining of ſevgral differing things, ſo as to form one 
whole, called a compound. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of compofition z the 
one entitative, which is between things of the fame na- 
ture, e. gr. two or more drops of water: the other % 
ſential, when things of different kinds gp ny and 
thus conſtitute new things, or effences, ditferent from 
any of the parts: and thus, ſay they, from the matter 
and the form of wood, arifes wood; whoſe effence is 
very different from either of thoſe ingredients taken ſe- 
parately. 


Comeo$1TION of bodies, in Chemiflry. See Compina-| I 


TION and AFFINITY. 


Comros1T1ON, in Commerce, à contract between an in- 


ſolvent debtor and his creditoros; whereby the latter agree 
to accept of a part of the debt, in compenſation for the 
whole, and gize a general acquittance accordingly. 
CoMeos1T10N, in Grammar, denotes the joining of two 
words together; or 8 a particle to another word, 
to augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignification. See 
WorD, &c. 

Compeos1TION of id-as, is an operation of the mind, where- 
by it combines ſeveral of its $IMPLE ideas into COMPLEX 
ones. 

Under the ſame operation may likewiſe be reckoned that 


of enlarging ; whereby we put ſeveral ideas together of 


the ſame kind, as ſeveral units to make a dozen. 
In this, as in others, brutes come far ſhort of men ; for 


though they take in and retain ſeveral combinations of 


ſimple ideas; as poſſibly, a dog does the ſhape, ſmell, 
and voice of his maſter; yet theſe are rather ſo many 
diſtin marks whereby he knows him, than one com- 
plex idea, made out of thoſe ſimple ones. 
Comyeos1TION, in Law. See MoDus. 

Compoſitions were anciently allowed for crimes and of- 
fences, even for murder. By this expedient it was pro- 
poſed to reſtrain the violence of private revenge. The 
cuſtom may be traced back to the ancient Germans, and 
prevailed in other uncivilized nations. Tavernier relates, 
that in Perſia a murderer is {till delivered to the relations 
of the perſon whom he has ſlain, who put him to death 
with their own hands; and if they refuſe a ſum of mo- 


ney as a compenſation, the ſovereign cannot pardon the 


murderer. Robertſon's Hiſt. vol. i. chap. v. p. 3063. 
Compos1T10N, in Logic, is a method of reaſoning, where- 
in we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to 
other particular and ſingular ones. 

The method of compoſitzon, called alſo ſyntheſis, is juſt the 
reverſe of that of reſolution, or analyſts. 

Reſolution is the method whereby we ordinarily ſearch 
after truth ; compoſition, that whereby a truth found, is 
diſcovered and demonſtrated to others : reſolution is the 
method of inveſtigation ; compoſitign, of demonſtration. 
The method of compoſition is that uſed by Euclid, and other 
geometiicians; relolution, that uſed by algebraifts and 
philoſophers. The two methods differ, juſt as the me- 
thods of ſearching a genealogy ; which are either by de- 
ſcending from the anceſtors to the poſterity, or by aſ- 
cending from the poſterity to their anceſtors : each have 
this in common, that their progreſſion is from a thing 
known, to another unknown. 


The method of compoſition is beſt obſerved by the mathe - 


maticians; the rules hereof are, 1. To offer nothing but 
what is couched in clear expreſs terms; and to that end 
to begin with definition. 2, To build only on evident 
and clear principles; to that end, to proceed from axioms 
or maxims. '3. To prove demonſtratively all the con- 
cluſions that are drawn hence; and to this pupoſe, to 


make uſe of no arguments or proofs, but definitions al- 


ready laid down, axioms already granted, and propoſi- 


tions already proved ; which ſerve as principles to things 


that follow. 


ComMPoOsIT1ON, in Muſic, is the art of diſpoſing muſical | 


ſounds into airs, ſongs, &c, either into one, or more 
parts z to be ſung with the voice, or played on inſtru- 
ments. . 5 


COM 


Zarlini defines compoſition to be the art of joining and com- 
bining CoxncoRDs together, which are the matter of 
muſic : but this definition is too ſcanty ; becauſe, pig 
cok ps are always uſed with concords in the compoſition 
of parts. | 

Under compoſition are comprehended the rules, 1. Of me 
lay, or the art of making a ſingle part; i. e. of contriy. 
ing and diſpoſing the ſimple ſounds, ſo as that their ſuc. 
ceſſion and pages may be agreeable. 2. Of harms 
or the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle — 
ſo together, that they make one agreeable whole. 
It may be here obſerved, that melody being chiefly the 
buſineſs of the imagination, the rules of compoſition ſerye 
only to preſcribe certain limits to it; beyond which, the 
imagination, in ſearching out the variety and beauty of 
airs, ought not to go: but harmony being the work of 
judgment, its rules are more certain, extenſive, and 
more difficult in practice. 

In the variety . elegance of the melody, the invention 
labours a great deal more than the judgment; fo that 
method has but little place : but in harmony it is other. 
wiſe z the invention, here, has nothing to do; and the 
compoſition is conducted from a nice 1 of the 
rules of harmony, without any aſſiſtance Rom the ima- 
gination at all. 


CourosirioN of motion, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral direc. 


tions of motion, reſulting from powers acting in dif. 
ferent, though not oppoſite lines. 
f a point move or flow according to one and the fame 
direction; whether that motion be equable or not, yet it 
will ſtill keep the ſame right line; the celerity alone be- 
ing changed, i. e. increaſed, or diminiſhed, according 
to the forces with which it is impelled. If the directions 
be oppoſite, as one, e. gr. directly downward, the other 
—_ &c. yet till the line of motion will be the 
ame. 
But if the compounding motions be not according to the 
ſame line of direction, the compound motion will not 
be according to the line of direction of any of them, but 
in a different one from them all ; and this either ſtrait or 
crooked, according as the direction or celerities ſhall re- 
quire. | 
If two compounding motions be each of them equable, 
the line of the compound motion will ſtill be a ſtrait line; 
and this, though the motions be neither at right angles 
one to another, nor equally ſwift, nor (each to itſelf) 
equable; provided that they be but ſimilar ; that is, both 
accelerated and retarded alike, 
Thus, if the point a (Tub. Mechanics, fig. 4.) be impelled 
equally with two forces; viz. upwards, towards &, and 
forwards, towards d; it is plain, that when it is gone 
forwards as far as a c, it muſt of neceſſity be gone up- 
wards as far as c e; ſo that were the motions both equa- 
ble, it would always go on in the diagonal, a cc. 
Nay, ſuppoſe the motions unequal as to celerity, ſo, v. 
gr. as that the body move twice as faſt upwards as for- 
wards, &c, yet it ſtill muſt go on in the diagonal ac ; 
becauſe the triangles a ec, a ec, &c. and acd will (till 
be fimilar, being as the motions are; and it will have de- 
ſcribed the diagonal in the ſame time which ic would 
have required to deſcribe either of the ſides ſingly. 
But, if the motions be diſſimilar, then the compound mo- 
tion muſt be a curve. 
And, if a body, as b (fig. 5.) be impelled or drawn by 
three different forces, in the three different directions 
ba, bc, and bd, ſo that it yields to none of them, but 
continues in æguilibris; then will thoſe three powers or 
forces be to one to another, as three right lines drawn pa- 
rallel to thoſe lines, expreſſing the three different direc- 
tions, and terminated. by their mutual concourſes. 
Let he repreſent the force by which the body 6 is impelled 
from b to a; then will the ſame right line 5 - repreſent 
alſo the contrary equal force, by which it is impelled 
from b to e but by what hath been ſaid beſore, the force 
Je is reſolvable into the two forces acting according to 
the two directions bd and bc, to which the other im- 
pelling from b'to e, is as be to bd, and bc or de, re- 
1 

likewiſe two forces, acting without the directions 4d, 
bc, and being equipollent to the force acting without the 
direction & from toe; will be to the ſorce acting ac- 
cording to the direction 6e, from b toe, as bd, bc, to bc: 
and therefore, the forces acting in the directions“ 4, Je, 
and equipollent to the force \&ing in the direCtion , 
are to the force acting in the direction be, as % d. bc, or 4%, 
to b #: that is, if a body be urged by three diſletent equi- 
pollent powers in the directions 4%, 6 d, and bc; theic 
three forces ſhall be to one another as & , , and d, 
reſpectively. | 
This theorem, with its corollaries, D. Keil! obſerves, is 
the foundation of all the new mechanics of M. Varg- 
non: by help hereof, may the force of the muſcles be 
computed, and moſt of the mechanic theorems in * 

| relli, 


COM 


reli, De Mota Animalium, be immediately deduced. | 


See MoT10N. | x, 
ComrosiTION of numbers and quantities. 
NATION. 
courostr ion, in Oratory, the order and coherence of the 
arts of a diſcourſe. | 
As a part of general £ELOCUT1oN, it regards the turn and 
harmony of the periods: and therefore to compoſition be- 
long, both the artful joining of the words, whereof the 
ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered ſoft and 
ſmooth, gentle and flowing, full and ſonorous; or the 
contrary : and the order, which requires things firſt in 
nature and dignity, to be put before thoſe of interior con- 
ſideration. f = 
Compoſition conſiſts of four parts; which rhetoricians call 
PER10D, ORDER, JUNCTURE, and NUMBER. Ward's 
ratory, vol. i. p. 340. 
con honor Libby j in Painting, includes the invention as well 
as diſpoſition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, Kc. 
Compoſition, therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one of which 
finds out, by means of hiſtory, proper objects for a pic- 
ture; and the other diſpoſes them to advantage. ; 
ComyeosiTion, in Pharmacy, the art, or act, of mix- 
ing divers ingredients together into a medicine; ſo that 
they may aſſiſt each other's virtues, ſupply cach'other's 
defects, or correct any ill qualities thereof. 
 Comyos1T1ON, in Printing, ordinarily, called compoſing, 
is the arranging of ſeveral types or letters in the com- 
poling-ltick, in order to form a line ; and of ſeveral lines 
ranged in order in the galley, to make a page; and of 
ſeveral of thoſe to make a form. 
The compoſing-{tick is made of iron generally, ſometimes 
braſs, or wood ; of greater or leſs length or depth, ac- 
cording to the page to be compoled, or the compoſitor's 
fancy : it hath two ſliding pieces, to be faſtened by means 
of a nut and ſcrew, which are flipped forwards or back- 
wards, at the pleaſure of the compoſitor, and according 
to the ſpace which the lines, notes, &c. are to take up, 
Sce Tab. Mijcellany, fige 5. ' * 
The compeſing- ict ordinarily contains ſeven or eight lines 
of a middle- ſzed letter; theſe, when ſet, ate taken out, 
by help of a thin flip of braſs, termed a rule, and dif- 
poſed in the galley z and others compoſed, till a page be 
formed. The page being compoſed, is tied up, and ſet 
by; and the reſt of the pages of the ſheet prepared in 
the ſame manner: when done, they are. carried to the 
impoſing or correCting-itone ; there ranged in order, and 
diſpoſed in a chaſe, or iron-frame, fitted with wooden 
furaicure ; then, the quoins being ſtruck in, it is carried 
to the preſs to be printed. 
CourostrioN of proportion.—lf there be two ratios, where- 
in the antecedent of the firlt is to its conſequent, as the 
antecedent of the other is to its conlequent z then, by 
compoſiticn of proportion; as the ſum of the antecedenc 
and conſequent of the frſt ratio, are to the antecedent, 
or the conſequent, of the firſt; fo is the ſum of the an- 
tecedent and conſequent of * * 2 to the an- 
or the conſequent, ot the ſecond. 
E. 1. 17 A: B:: C: D; then by compoſition, A+B: A 
or (B):: C+D: Cor (D). 5 : 
ComPos1TiON of ratios, in Arithmetic and Algebra, is per- 
formed by multiplying the quantities or exponents of 
two or more ratios together ; the produce is then ſaid to 
be compounded of the ratios whoſe components were 
multiplied. Thus if the quantities or exponents of the 
ratios à to b, c to d, e to /, be multiplied, we ſhall have 


See Compi- 


@,C of. 249q. And the ratio ace to bdf; is then 
— — — — 
8 5 baf 


ſaid to be compounded of the ſeveral ratios @ to 5, c to 

d, e to f, & c. Thus alſo the ratio of 10 to 12, is com- 

pounded of the ratio 2 to 3, and of 5 to 43 for 3* 

This operation is by ſome called addition of ratios. 

COMPOSSIBLES, Comeoss1BILIA, in Logic, ſuch things 
ag are COMPATIBLE, or capable of ſubſiſting together, 

COMPOST, in Agriculture and Gardening, a compound, or 
mixture of earths, dungs, &c. applicd, by way of MA- 
NURE, for the meliorating and improving of ſoils, and 
aſſiſting the natural earth in the work of vegetation. 
The gardeners have magazines, or layſtalls of compoſts, 
adapted to the different ſorts of sol. Light looſe land 
requires a compoſ/? of a heavy nature; ſuch as the ſcour- 
ing of ditches, ponds, &c. mixed with carth, dung, &c. 
A heavy, clayey, or cloddy land, requires a compoſi of a 
more {prightly and active kind, to inſinuate into the 
heavy, lumpy clods; as dungs, ſand, aſhes, and natural 
mould. 

Mr. Bradley preſcribes ſeveral different ſorts of compoſts, 
to forward the growth of trees; viz. a quantity of ſtiff 
ſoil, broken and mixed with ſharp ſand, and aſhes of 
bucnt furzes, weeds, &. or tiff foil with ſand and 
burnt graſs-turf, and rotten- wood; or (tiff ſoil with ſand 
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and rape-ſeed, after the oil is preſſed out, with burnt 
turf; or ſtiff ſoil with ſand and malt-grains ; or ſhee 
dung, with wood-iſhes and loam, or mother-eatrth. 
The fame author recommends a mixture or preparation 
of ſoils anſwering to loam, or mother-earth, as greatly 
preferable for planting or ſowing ſoreſt-trees in, to any 
of theſe richer compo/ts; which, though they haſten the 
ou of the tree, will not make the timber near ſo 
em and durable. | 

COMPOUND, the reſult or effect of a compoſition of dif- 
ferent things; or that which ariſes from them. 
Strictly ſpeaking; every new compoſition does not produce 
a new compound but only that from which a new eflence 
ariſes, Thus, when one drop of water is added to an- 
other, there does not ariſe a new phyſical compound; the 
eſſence being the ſame now, as before the union, 

Comyound differs from COMPLEX, and ſtands oppoſed to 
SIMPLE, | 
We ſay, the ingredients of a compound; apothecaties are 
great dealers in compounds. 

Courouxp Flower. See FLOwER, 

ComPounD Force, Forms, Foffils, Fraftions, 
Harmony, See the ſubſtantives. 

Courouxp intereſt, called alſo intereſt upon intereſt, is that 
which is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon 
the INTEREST itlelf forborn; which hereby becomes a 
ſort of ſecondary principal. 

Comrounn Machine, Maſonry, Sex the ſubſtantives. 

CompounD motion, that motion which is effected by ſeve- 
ral conſpiring powers. i 
Powers are ſaid to conſpire, if the direction of the one 
be not directly oppoſite to that of the dther; as when the 
radius of a circle is conceived to revolve about a centre ; 
and at the ſame time a point to move {trait along it. 
All curvilinear motion is compound. 
It is a popular theorem, in Mechanics, that in an uniform 
compound motion, the velocity produced by the conſpiring 
powers, 1s to that of either of the powers ſeparately, as 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, according to the diree- 


— of whoſe ſides they act ſeparately, to either of the 
lides. 


Courouxp umbers. See CourosixE. 

Courouxp pendulum, in Mechanics, that which conſiſts of 
ſeveral weights conſtantly keeping the fame diſtance, 

both from each other, and from the center about which 
they oſcillate. See PEXDULUM. 

CompounD propoſition. See PROPOSITION. 

ComPounD quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch as are connected 
together by the ſigns + and —: thus, a + b—c, and 
bb—b are compound quantities. 

Co Moruxp rats is that which the product of the antece- 
dents of two or more ratios has to the product of their 
conſequents. 

Thus © to 72 is a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 
See PROPORTION, and Couros trio of raties. 

COMPOUND Sounds, Surd, Taſte, Ulcer, Fords. See tlie 
ſubſtantives. 

COMPOUNDED ige, in Logic, unites ſeveral ideas of 2 
different kind, which are uſually conſidered as diſlinct 
ſingle beings, whether thoſe united ideas be sIMu LE or 
COMPLEX. See COLLECTIVE idea. 

COMPOUNDING felony, in Law. See THzrT-BoTE, 

COMPREHENSION, in Engliſh Church. Hiftory, denotes a 
ſcheme propoſed by fir Orlando Bridgman in 1667-8, for 
relaxing the terms of conformity in behalf of proteſtant 
diffenters; and admitting them into the communion of 
the church. A bill for this purpoſe was drawn up by 
lord chief baron Hale, but diſallowed. The attempt 
was renewed by Tillotſon and Stillitigfleet in 1674, and 
the terms were ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the non-con- 
formiſts, but the biſhops refuſed their aſſent. This 
ſcheme was likewiſe revived again immediately after the 
Revolution; the king and queen expreſſed their deſire of 
an union: however the deſign failed after two attempts; 
and the act of TOLERATION was obtained. Birch's Life 
of Tillotſon, p. 42. 167, &e. 

CoMPREHENSION, in Metaphyſics, is that act of the mind 
whereby it apprehends, or knows, any object reſented 
to it, on all the fides, whereon it is capable of vir ap- 
prehended, or known. | 
To comprehend a thing, is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem 
aliquam totam& totaliter cognoſcere, dee AFPREHENSION: 

CoMPREHENSION, in Nbeteric, a trope, or figure, where- 
by the name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a 
part for a Whole: or definite number of any thing for 
an indefinite. | 

COMPRESS; in Szrgery; a bolſter of linen cloth, folded 
in ſeveral doubles, and laid under the batidage, to pre- 
vent a wound from bleeding or ſwelling; or to retain the 
medicines applied thereto. 

The word comes from comprumete, to preſs hard. 
Scultetus, in his Arſenal of Chirvrgery, obſer ves that the 


Fracture, Gland, 


lo 2. ancients 
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an cients compoſed their 8 4 of carded flax, or of to any degree of rarefaction of the air: and again by 

| leathers, ſewed between two linens z and called them || putting it into the glaſs receiver of a condenling en 7 
* or plumages, puluini, or pulvilli, &c. e noted the degree of compreſſion of the water —— 
t is frequently the cuſtom among ſurgeons, after the ſponding to any degree ol cendenſation of the air He 
plaſter and other dreſſings are applied, to cover all with | thus found, by repeated trials, that, in a temperatur 1 
a compreſs, which is made of the ſofteſt old linen, four, 50%, and when the mercury has been at its mean wh 0 
ſix, or eight times doubled. Theſe are of ſervice, not in the barometer, the water expands one part in IN 
only by preſerving the parts from the injuries of the ex-“ and is as much compreſſed by the weight of an eddie? 
terna! air, but aiſo ſor ſecuring and fixing the plal- atmoſphere, or the compreſſion of water by tw 15 
ters, and other dreſſings. in 1 


s : weight of the atmoſphere, is one part in Foto of in 
Compreſſes are alſo frequently applied where no plaſter is | whole bulk. Should it be objeQed. 


g that the ö 7799 
made uſe of, and that ſometimes dry, ſometimes wetted lity of the water was owing tb any air which 1 1 
with certain liquors, which are ſuppoſed to * ſuppoſed to contain, he anſwers, that more air would 
ening, emollient, reſolving, lenient, cooling, &c. They] make it more compreſſible z he therefore let into the ball a 
are frequently dipped in the decoctions of certain herbs, bubble of air, and* found that the water wa 
into wine, ſpirit of wine, vinzgar, or oxycrate, and | c,mproſed by the ſame weight than before. 
ſometimes into lime-water, and are adminiltered eicher 


In ſome farther experiments of the ſame kind, Mr. Can. 
cold or hot, as the nature of the cale requires. ton found that water is more compreſſible in winter than in 
Compreſſes ate of various forms, ſuited todifferentoccalions. | ſummer and he obſerved the contra 


. ry in ſpitit of wine, 
Compreſſes of all kinds are inteaded for theſe purpoles: 1. | and oil of olives. 3 wine, 


To preſerve and cheriſh the natural hcat of the body. 2. The following table was formed, when the barometer 


To ſecure the dreſſings that are laid under them. 3. To was at twenty-nine inches and a half, and the thermo- 
convey liquid remedies to parts wounded, or otherwite | meter at fifty degrees. 


diſordered, and to prolong the uſe of them. 4. To fiil 


- 


$ not more 


Millionth parts. Spec. rar. 


up any cavities ot depte ſſions of the parts, that the dretl- Compreſſion of ſpirit of wine 66 oo 
ings (eſpecially in fractures) mij be applied with greater Oil of 'vlives < 4$ - qi 
ſecurity : and laſtly to prevent bandages from bringing Wr 3 
on a troubleſome itching, or other pain or uneaſineſs on Red Sits . 8 2 pp 0 
the ſkin. Hleiſter. Mercu A 


COMPRESSION, the act of preſling, or ſqueezing ſome- 
thing, ſo as to ſet its parts nearer io each other, and make 
it poſſeſs leſs ſpace. 


r 1 

He infers that theſe fluids are not only ge * 
elaſtic z and that the compre/zons of them, by the ſame 
13 weight, are not in the inverſe ratio of their denſities, or 
Compreſſion properly differs from condenſation, in that the ſpecific gravities, as might be ſupyoled. Phil. Tran. 
latter is performed by the action of cold, the formec by vol. lii. 1767. art. 103. and vol. liv. 1764. 
ſome external violence: or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, . Phe compre//rou of the air, by its own weight, is ſur- 
preſſion is the action of any force on a body, without re- priſingly great: but the air may be ſtill farther compreſſed 
garding its effect : whereas condenſation denotes the ſtate | py art. See E/1/ticily of Ain. 

of a body that is actually reduced into a leſs bulk. ? This immenſe compreſſion and dilatation, fir Iſaac New. 
Pumps, which the ancients imagined to act by ſuction, ton obſerves, cannot be accounted for in any other way, 
do, in reality, act by compreſlioa z the embolus, or fucker, | but by a repelling force, wherewith the particles of aic 
in going and returning in the narrow pipe, compr effes the are endued; by virtue whereof, when at liberty, they 
airincloſed, ſo as to enable it by the force of its claſticity mutually fly each other. 5 

to raiſe the valve, and make its eſcape: upon which, the | This repelling power, he adds, is ſtronger and more ſen- 
balance being deſtroyed, the prefſure ol the atmoſphere hble in air, than in other bodies; becauſe air is gene- 
on the ſtagnant ſurface, drives up the water in the pipe | rated out of very fixed bodies, but not without great dif- 
thus evacuated of its air. See PUMP, ficulty, and the help of fermentation : now thoſe parti- 
Water was thought incapable of compr Non: and it was] cles always recede from each other with the greatelt vio- 
believed till lately, that after the air had been purged lence, and are compreſſed with the greateſt difficulty, 
out of it, no art or violence is able to bring its parts which, when contiguous, cohere the moſt ſtrongly. Sec 


cloſer, or to make it take up leſs compals. In an expe-| Air, ATTRACTION, CunEsion, DiLaTAT1oON, and 
riment made by the academy del Cimento, water, when, Rexpyr,$10N. 


violently ſqueczed, made its way through the intinely 
fine pores of a ball of gold, rather than undergo any 


Art. 47. 


COMPRESSOR mar:s, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 
nus, and ſome others, 'to one of the muſcles of the face, 


compreſſion. l called by Winſlow the tranſverſalis naſi, and inferior naſ; 
1 ** ingenious Mr. Canton, F. RS. attentively conſi- and by Cowper, the r grape fry gar: fe ſt; 


dering this experiment, found that it was not ſuthciently | COMPRISE Hient. See NitxT 


accurate to juſtify the concluſion, which had been um- COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contract, whereby two con- 
verfally drawn from it; ſince the Florentine philoſophers | tending parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators, to judge 
had no method of determining that the alteration of | of and terminate their differences in an amicable way. 

figure in their globe of gold, occaſioned ſuch a diminu- | The regular way of appointing a compromiſe is by a writing 
tion of its internal ſpace, as was exactly equal to the expreſling the names of the arbitrators, the power of 
quantity of water forced into its pores. In order to] chooling an umpire, or ſuper-arbitrator, in caſe of need, 


bring this matter to 2 more accurate and decilive trial, 2 ti me limited for the arbitrage, and A penalty on the 
he procured a (mall glaſs tube of about two feet in length, p 


, * arty who does not abide by the deciſion. 
with a ball at one end of an inch aud a quarter in diameter. | 


y the civil law, a ſlave cannot make a compromiſe with- 
Having filled the ball and part of tlie tube with mer- | out the leave of his maſter, nor can a pupil without the 
cury, and brought it exactly to the heat of 50“ by Fah- authority of his guardian, or a wife without that of her 


cenheir's thermometer, he marked the place where the huſband. So a flave, a deaf or dumb man, a minor, 


mercury ſtood in the tube, which was about fix inches | and the perſon who is a party in the cauſe, are incapable 
and a half above the ball; and then raiſed the mercury | of being choſen arbitrators in a compromiſe. 
by heat to the top of the tube, and ſealed the tube her- | "The occalions on which a compromiſe is not allowed of, are 
metically ; and when the mercury was brought to che | reſtitutions, marriage-auſes, criminal affairs, queltions 
ſame degree of heat as before, it ſtood in the tubey33 of | of ſtate; and, generally, any thing wherein the public 
an inch higher than the mark. The ſame EXpEriment intereſt is more concerned than that of private perſons. 
was repeated with water exhauſted of ar, inſtead of In our law, a compromiſe is not of ſo much extent. Welt 
mercury, and the water ſtood in the tubex#z of an inch | defines it the faculty, or power of pronouncing ſentence 
above the mark. Since the weight of the atmoſphere on | between perſons at controverſy, given to arbitrators by 
the outſide of the ball, without any counterbalance from | the parties mutual private conſent, without public au- 
within, will compreſs the ball, aud equally raiſe both the | thority. 
mercury and water, it appears that the water expands | CoMPROMISE is alſo uſed in beneficiary matters; where it 
285 of an inch more than the mercury, by removing the] ſigniſies an act, whereby thoſe who have tho right of 
weight of the atmoſphere. Having thus determined that clection, transfer it to one or more perſons, to elect a 
water is really compreſſib'e, he proceeded to eſtimate the 9 capable of the office or dignity. 
degree of compreſſion correſponding to any given weight. e have ſeen members of parliament elected by compro- 
For this purpoſe he prepared another ball, with a tube miſe; when the electors, not being able to agree among 
joined toit; and finding that the mercury inz42 of an inch | themſelves, give the power of electirg, at leaſt of no- 
of the tube was the hundred thouſandth part of that con-] minating, to two perſons ; obliging them by oath, or 
tained in the ball, he divided the tube accordingly. He otherwile, to chooſe ſuch as they think the molt capable, 
. then filled the ball and part of the tube with water ex- 


and belt diſpoſed. 
hauſted of air; and leaving the tube open, placed this COMPTING, or CounTiNG-HousE,an office in the king's 
apparatus under the receiver of an air pump, and ob- 


nd « houſehold, under the direction of the lord ſleward 3 {0 
ſcrved the degree of * of the water anſwering | called, becauſe the accompts for all expences of the kiug's 


| bouſhold 


COM 


* 


houſhold are there taken daily by the lord ſteward, comp- 
troller, cofferer, maſter of the houſhold, the clerks 


of the green- cloth, and the clerks comptrollers. 

They alſo there make proviſion for the houſhold, and 

make denen and orders, for the good government 
ereof. | 

0 the compting-houſe is the board of EE N- Hof. 

COMPTROL, or ConTROLE, is properly, a double RE- 
GISTER, kept of acts, iſſues, &c. of the officers or com- 
miſſioners in the revenue, army, &c. in order to per- 
ceive the true ſlate thereof, and to certify the truth, 
and the due keeping of the acts ſubject to that entegiſ- 
tet ment. | 

COMPTROLLER, an officer eſtabliſhed to comptre!, or 
over-ſee public accounts, arid to certify, on occaſion, 
whether things have been comptrolled and examined, or 
not. Thus, we have a comptroller of the king's honſbold, or 
of the accounts of the board of green-cloth. Comptreller- 
general of the cuſtoms; comprrol'er of the navy; comp- 
troller of tae mint ; comptroller of the exciſe 5 comptrollers 
of the accounts of the army; of the cHamBrr, &c. 

ComPTROLLER of the artillery, is an officer whoſe duty it is 
to inſpect the muſters of the artillery, to make the pay- 
liit, and take the accounts and remains of ſtores. He is 
accountable to the office of ordnance. 

ComPeTROLLER of the hanaper, is an officer in chancery, 
attending the lord chancellor daily in term and ſeal time, 
This officer is to take all things ſealed from the clerk of 
the hanaper, incloſed in bags of leather, and to note the 
juſt number and effect thereof; to enter them in a book, 
with all the duties belonging to the king and other ofh- 
cers for the ſame, and ſo charge the clerk of the HaNna- 
PER with them. | 

CompTROLLERS of the pells, are officers of the ExcnE- 
QUER, whereof there are two, viz. two chamberlains 
clerks, who keep a comptrol of the pell of receipts, and 
goings-out: originally they took notes of other ofhcers 
accompts, in order to diſcover if they did amils. 

CoMPTROLLER of the pipe, an officer of the EXCHEQUER, 
who writes out ſummons twice a-year, to levy the farms 
and debts of the PIPE, 

He was anciently called duplex ingreſſator. 

COMPULSOR, an #flicer under the Roman emperors, diſ- 
patched from court into the provinces, to compel the 
payment of taxes, &c. not paid within the 1ime pre- 
{cribed. 

The word is formed of the verb cempellere, to obige, con- 
tram, 
5 heſe were charged with ſo many exactions, under co- 
lour of their office, that Honorius caſhiered them by a 
law in 412. 
The laws of the Viſigoths mention military compulſors ; 
which were officers among the Goths, whoſe bulineſs was 
to oblige the tardy ſoldiers to go into the fight, or to run 
to an attack, &c. 
Calhan mentions a kind of monaſtic compulſor;, whoſe 
buſineſs was to declare the hours of canonical office, and 
to take care the monks went to church at thoſe hours, 

COMPUNCTION, in Theology, an inward grief in the 
miud for having offended God. 
The word comes from compunzere, of pungere, to prick. 


The Romaniſts own their confethon inſignificant, unleſs | 


attended with compunetior, or pricking of heart. See 
CONFESSION. | | 
Among ſpicitualiſts, compun@ion bears a more extenſive 
lignification ; and implics not only a grief for having of- 
ſended God, but alſo a pious ſenſation of grief. forrow, 
and diſpleaſure, on other motives. Thus, the mileries 
ot life, the danger of being lott in the world, the blind- 
neſs of the wicked, &c. are to pious people motives of 
compundtion. : 
COMPURGATOR, in Law, one that by oath juſtifies, 
or clears, another's innocence. They were introduced 
in the juriſprudence of the middle ages, and their num- 
ber varied according to the importance of the ſubject in 
diſpute, or the nature of the crime with which a perſon 
was charged. See OaTH and WAGER of Law, 
COMPUT ATION, the manner of accounting and eſtimat- 
ing time, weights, mealures, and money. I 
The word is {ſometimes alſo vſed among mathematicians 
in the like ſenſe as CALCULATION, 
COMPUTATION of a planet's motion. See PLANET. 
CoMPUTATION is particularly uſed in law in reſpect of the 
true account, or conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as 
that neither party do wrong to the other, nor the deter- 
mination of time be left at large, or be taken otherwiſe 
than according to the judgment and intention of law. 
If indentures of demiſe be ingroſſed, bearing date May 11, 
1769, to have and to hold the land in 8. for three years 
from henceforth 3 and the indentures be delivered the 
4th of June following: in this caſe, from henceforth thall 
be computed from the day of the dehvery, and not from 


RY 
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the date. And if the indentures be delivered at four of 
the clock in the afternoon, the ſaid ſourth of June, the 
leaſe ſhall end the third day of June in the third year : 
the law, in ſuch computation, rejecting all fractions or di- 
viſions of the day, on account of that uncertainty which 
is the mother of contention. In writings, ordered by 
the lat, 27 Hen, VIII. to be inrolled within ſix months; 
if ſuch writings have date, the ſix months ſhall be ac-. 
counted from the date, and not from the delivery : if 
858 want date, it ſhall be accounted from the delivery. 
Cobe, lib. 5. BE | | 
If a deed be ſhewn to a court at Weſtminſter, it ſhall re- 
main in court (by judgment of law) all the term in which 
it is ſhewn: for all the term is but as one day in law. 
Coke, ibid. —If a church be void, and the patron does 
not preſent within ſix months, the biſhop of the dioceſe 
may collate his chaplain : but theſe {ix months ſhall be 
computed according to twenty-eight days of the month; 
and riot according to the calendar. | 
COMPUTO, a writ thus called from its effect, which is to 
compel a bailiff, chamberlain, or receiver, to yield his 
accompts. See ACCOUNT. _ | | 
The ſame lies for executors of executors; and againſt the 
N in ſocage, for waſle made in the minority of the 
eir. | 
Co uv uro witecomitis habendo reſpectu. See RESPECTY. 
COMUS, in Mythology, the god of jollity or feſtivity. 
There is great reaſon to believe he was the Chamos of 
the Moabites; Beel-Phegor, Baal-Peor, Priapus, and Bac- 
chus. He is repreſented under the appearance of a young 
man, with an inflamed red countenance, his head in- 
clined, and crowned with flowers; his air h1owſy ; lean- 
ing on a huntſman's ſpear in his left hand, and holding 
an inverted torch in his right. His ſtatue was placed at 
the chamber doors of new married perſous; his pedeſtal 
crowned with flowers. 
CONARION, or CoxolpEs, 2 name for the pineal gland; 
a ſmall gland, about the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the 
upper part of that hole in the third ventricle of the brain 
called the anus; and tied by ſome fibres to the nates, 
It is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of the 
brain; and has this peculiar to it, that it is Gngle ; where- 
as all the other parts are double. Hence, Des Cartes 
takes occaſion to ſuppoſe it the immediate place, or ſcat 
of the ſoul. | 
CON ATUS, endeavour, a term frequently uſed by philoſo- 
73% and mathematical writers; nearly equivalent. to 
Nc. 
Conatus ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect to motion, 
that a point is with reſpect to a line; at leaſt, the two 
have this in common, that as the point is inceptive of 
the line, or the term from which it commences ; ſo is 
the beginning of all motion called the cenatus. Add, that 
as in mathematical demonſtrations, the extenſion of the 
point is conceived as if it were nothing at all; fo, in the 
cenatus of motion, there is no regard to the time where- 
in, or the length which, it advances. See Laws of Na- 
TURE. | 
Hence, ſome define cenatus to be a quantity of motion not 
capable of being expreſſed by any time or length. Ace- 
cordingly, all motion trends preciſely the fame way 
wherein the moveable is acted on, or determined by the 
moving power. See MoT1o0Nn., 
CONCAMER ATED, among Builders, an appellation given 
to ſuch roofs as are arched in the vaults. 
CONCAMERATIO was an arched room in our ancient 
churches, between the caſt cnd of the church, and the 


high altar; ſo formed, that in proceſſions they might 
ſuround it. 


CONCA TENATION, in Pep, a connexion of things, 

in manner of a chain. 
The concatenation of ſecond cauſes is an eſſect of PRO“ 
VIDENCE, See CAUSE. | | 

CONCAVE is applied to the inner ſurface of a hollow 
body ; particularly if it be circular, | 

CoNCAVE is particularly underſtood of mirrors and lenſes : 
concave lenſes are either concave on both fides, called con- 
cavo-concave; Or congave on one ſide, and plane on the 
other, called plano-eencave z or concave. on one (ide, and 
convex on the other, called concavo-convex, Or convexe - 
concave, as the one or the other ſurſace is a portion of a 
leſs ſphere. 
The property of all concave lenſes is, that the rays of 
light, in paſting through them, are deflected, or made to 
recede from one another; as in convex lenſes they are 
inflected towards each other; and that the more, as the 
concavity and convexity pertain to lets circles, 
Hence, parallel rays, as thofe from the ſun, by paſſing 
through a concave lens, become diverging ; diverging rays 
are made to diverge the more, and converging rays are 
either made to converge lels, or become parallel, or go 


out diverging. | | ' 
Hence, 
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Hence, objects viewed through concave lenſes appear d 


miniſhed; and the more ſo, as they are portions of leſs 
— and this in oblique, as well as in direct rays. 


oncave mirrors have the contrary effect to lenſes : they 


refle& the rays which fall on them, ſo as to make them 
approach more to, or recede from, each other than be- 
fore, according to the ſituation of the object ;; and that 
the more as the concavity is greater, or the ſpheres 
whereof they are ſegments, Jeſs. See MixRoUR. 
Hence, concave mirrours magnify objects preſented to 
them ; and that in a greater proportion, as they are por- 
tions of greater ſpheres. 

Hence alſo, concave mirrors have the effect of burning 
objects, when placed in their focus, See BURNING- 
GLASS. 


CONCAVITY. An arch of a curve has its concavity turned 


one way, when the right lines that join any two of its 
ints are all on the ſame fide of the arch. 
Archimedes, intending to include ſuch lines as have rec- 
tilinear parts, in his definition, ſays, a line has its con- 
cavity turned one way, when the right lines that join any 
two of its points are either all __ one fide of it, or 
while ſome fall upon the line itſelf, none fall upon the 
oppoſite ſide. Archimed. de Sphzr. and Cyl. Det. 2. 
Mac Lautin's Fluxions, art. 180. 
When two lines, having their concavity turned the ſame 
way, have the ſame terms, and the one includes the 
cther, or has its concavity towards it, the perimeter of 
that which includes, is greater than the perimeter of 
that which is included. Archim. ib. ax. 2. 


' CONCEALERS, in Law, ſuch as find out concealed lands, 


i. e. lands kept privily from the king, by common per- 
ſons, having nothing to ſhew for their title, or eſtate 
therein. 


They are thus called per antiphraſin, a concelands ; as mons | 


is a movendo, & c. Lord Coke calls them turbidum homi- 
num genus, See MisPRISION. 
CONCENTRATED parting, in Chemi/try. See CAMNEN- 
TATION. X 
CONCENTRATION, in general, denotes the retiring, or 
withdrawing of a thing inwards, towards the centre, or 
middle. 
External cold is ſaid to concentrate the heat within bodies: 
after meals, the natural warmth retires, and as it were 
concentrates, to promote the digeſtion. 
CONCENTRATION is alſo uſed by Dr. Grew for the higheſt 
degree of mixture, viz. that wherein two or more atoms 
or particles touch, by a reception, and intruſion of the 
one within the other. See MixT10N, 
This he takes to be the cafe of all fixed bodies without 
taſte or ſmell ; their conſtitution being ſo firm, that till 
the particles be detached from each other by ſome ex- 
traordinary means, they cannot affect thoſe ſenſes. 
ConcenTRATION, in Chemiſtry, conſiſts in approximating 
the proper and integrant parts of a body, by taking * 
ſome ſubſtance interpoſed between theſe parts, and whic 
is extraneous and ſuperabundant to the body to be con- 
centrated. Thus, a folution of any faline 3 in 
water may be concentrated by expelling part of the wa- 
ter of the ſolution. 
But cuſtom has applied the word concentration to the DE- 
PHLEGMATION of acids, and particularly of vitriolic 
acid, by DISTILLATION, and of vinegar by CONGE- 
LATION. 
ConcENTRATION, or re&ification, of vitrolic acid by dif- 
tillation, is performed, in order to purify it from the wa- 
ter, by which it is weakened, or from the inflammable 
matter, which renders it black and ſulphureous. When 
the quantity of water with which it is diluted is very 
conſiderable, a great part of it may be diſcharged in 
ſtone or glaſs bottles, without diſtillation. The water 
will exhale, and the acid be to a great degree concentrated. 
But as the quantity of remaining water is diminiſhed, it 
adheres ſo much the more ſtrongly to the acid, and the 
heat muſt be increafed to ſuch a degree as would raiſe 
the acid with the water, and diſſipate it in open veſſels. 
And beſides, the acid, when it is become very ſtrong; 
attracts the moiſture of the air, and combines with it, 
thus imbibing as much water from the air as it loſes by 
evaporation, The concentration, therefore, muſt be com- 
pleted by diſtillation. For this purpoſe, a retort of good 
glaſs, capable of reſiſting acids, muſt be half filled with 
the acid, and ſet in a ſand-bath entirely covered with 
ſand, When a receiver bas been adapted to it, heat 
muſt be applied, and very graduallyaugmented, till drops 
arc diſtilled. The heat muſt be increaſed in proportion 
to the degree of concentration, but not ſo as to make the 
acid boil, which might be attended with pernicious con- 
ſequences. The duration of this proceſs depends on the 
quality and ſtrength of the acid. The vitriolic acid for- 


merly kept by druggiſts required, that one half of it | 


ſhould be diſtilled, in order to make the remaining part 


. 


leſt in the ſand-bath till 


CONCENTRATION of vinegar by congelation. 


twice as heavy as water, At preſent, it i wel 
” it is mue 
and cheaper. [That which is uſually r 
ſale is more or leſs combined with inflammable matter 
which may be diſcharged from it by a diſtillation fimilac 
to that above deſcribed. When the phlogiſticated vitri 
olic acid — a ſtrong heat, and becomes conſider. 
oy concentrated, it acts upon the inflammable matter, 
diſſipating or burning it: in conſequence of which the 
liquor becomes perfectly white and tranſparent, which is 
a ſign that the operation is finiſhed. The retort muſt be 
it is cold, and then the acid is to 
be poured into a clean, dry, cryſtal-glaſs bottle, cloſed 
by a glaſs ſtopper, and covered with leather. The phleg. 
matic, or ſulphureous liquor, which paſſed over into the 


receiver, is called /pirit of VITRIOL. Se rie 
and Vir A101. _—_ © ACID vitriolic, 


y*® 


This meth 
was firſt employed by Stahl. N. zeoffroy has ſince — 


many experiments on the ſubject, an account of which j 
given in the Memoirs of the — at Paris . . 
Acids reſiſt congelation much more than water; blk 
vinegar be expoſed to a cold marked by 8 or 10 below o 
in Reaumur's THERMOMETER, a conſiderable quantit 
of ice will be formed. This ice conſiſts chiefly of — 
water, and the remaining unfrozen liquor is a much 
ſtronger vinegar. If this vinegar be again expoſed to a 
ſtronger degree of cold, a kind of ſnowy ice, containin 
a quantity of unfrozen acid, will be produced, and he 
remaining acid will hereby acquire a conſiderable degree 
of additional ftrength, which may be again increaſed b 
repeating the congelation with greater cold. Wines — 
be well concentrated in the ſame way; and they thus 4 
quite a thick conſiſtence, and are preſerved from inju 
in the viciſſitude of climates and ſeaſons. Cold may by 
likewiſe ſucceſsfully employed in northern countries to 
concentrate ſea-water, and to approximate the particles of 
ſalt, by ſeparating the ice, which is little elſe than pure 
water, as ſoon as it is formed. The mineral acids might 
probably be concentrated by congelation, though in a very 
low degree. Other methods, beſides that above de- 
ſcribed, have been uſed for concentrating vinegar : ſuch as 
ſimple diſtillation ; and the combination of this acid with 
fixed alkalies and metals, and afterwards diſtilling the 
ſalts _—_— from ſuch combinations, whence a very 
ſtrong acid of vinegar is obtained, called radical vinegar. 
See Macquer's Dict. Chem. art. Cox NTAATION. See 
VINEGAR, 


CONCENTRATION, in Diſtillery. Dr, Shaw, in his Eday 


on the Diſtillery, is for introducing a method of concen- 
trating the ſermentable parts of vegetables, from which 
their ſpirits are to be drawn by diſtillation z which, if it 
can be brought to be practiſed in the large way, will 
prove of very great uſe to the Britiſh diſtillery, as it will 
greatly ſhorten the diſtiller's buſineſs, which at preſent, 
including the brewing, fermenting, &c. is much too 
long. He propoſes only to evaporate carefully the wort, 
or other tinctures or decoctions of vegetables made for 
the diſtilling of their ſpirits, to the eonſiſtence of treacle : 
in this form they might be ſold to the diſtiller, who might 
keep them by him as long as he pleaſed, and occaſionally 
ule them, by the eaſy method of reducing them into 
wort, by mixing warm water with them. 


CoNnCENTRATION, in Medicine, when by an addition of 


earthy, dry, and abſorbent ſubſtances, the acid of any 
liquor is attracted and imbibed, whilſt the aqueous parts 
are left, and the acid as it were conveyed into another 
body, this is called concentration. The uſe of this ſpecies 
of concentration is obvious, in caſes where acidities are to 
be ſubdued or cotrected: hence abſorbents are called con- 
centrating medicines. 'To this belongs that ſpecies of con- 
centration, in which by an acid any 5 is corroded, and 
remains combined with it. Thus vinegar firſt combined 
with, and then diſtilled from, verdegriſe, is much ſtronger 
than it was before, and for that reaſon is called concen- 
trated. There is another fpecies of concentration, which 
is, when alkaline ſalts are ſaturated with acid fpirits, 
which are fo retained in them, that both in conjunction 
conſtitute neither an acid nor an alkaline, but a neutral 
ſalt. The uſe of this ſpecies of concentration is obvious, 
that is, to procure neutral ſalts. Laſtly, concentration, in 
an extenſive ſenſe, denotes an union or combination 
a ſpirit, a ſalt, or a ſulphur, with any body : thus, in 
ſublimate mercury, which is formed of quickſilver, and 
the acid of ſea-falt united together, the Ppirit of ſalt is 
ſaid to be concentrated. 


CONCENTRIC, in Geometry and Aſtronomy, ſome thing that 


has the ſame common centre with another. 

The word is principally uſed in ſpeaking of round bodies 
and figures, viz. circular, elliptical ones, &c. but may 
be likewiſe uſed for polygons, drawn parallel to each 
other, upon the ſame centre. 


Concentric ſtands oppoſite to EXC ENT RIC. 2 
6 Nonius's 


CON 
Nonius's method of graduating inſtruments, confilts in 
deſcribing with the ſame quadrant 45 concentric arches, di- 
viding the outermoſt into go equal parts, the next into 


c. : 4 
CONCEPTACULUM, among Botanifts, a kind of yERt- 
cARPIUM, compoſed of ſoſt and leſs rigid valves, and 

ntaining one cavity. f 
CONC EP ION, in Logic, the ſimple apprehenſiori. or per- 
ception, which we have of any thing, without proteed- 
ing to affirm, or deny, any thing about it, 
Some writers diſtinguiſh between conception and percep- 
tion; making the latter to denote the conſciouſneſs of an 
object when preſent, or to include the reality of its ob- 
ject 3 whereas conception expreſſes the forming an idea of 
an object whether preſent or abſent, or without any con- 
viction of its reality. See Lord Kaimes's El. Criticiſm, 
* l ii. CB, : 
T he ſe "IF, Sh uſually make two kinds of conception ; the 
one formal, the other objeflive, F | 
The firft is defined to be the immediate and actual repre- 
ſentation of avy thing propoſed to the mind : on which 
footing, it ſhould be the fame thing to the underſtanding, 
that a word or voice is to the ear; whence ſome alſo call 

verbum mentis. 

he ſecend is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal c-n- 
ceplion. But others explode the notion of an objective con- 
ception, as being, in reality, no conception at all; except- 
ing where the mind contemplates its own acts, &c. 
Formal or proper conceptions, are ſubdivided into univocal, 
where ſeveral things are diſtinctiy repreſented as under 
ſome common ratio, or in the ſame degree of perfection; 
analogous, where ſeveral things are repreſented as under 
ſome proportional likeneſs ; and gui, where they are 
repreſented immediately as ſuch, without regard to any 
common ratio or likeneſs, 
CovcerT:ioN, in Medicine, denotes the firſt formation of 
the embrio, or ſctus, in the womb, 
Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe of commix- 
tare of the prolific ſeed of the male with that of the fe- 
male, in che cavity of the uterus, as immediately pro- 
Guces an EMBRYO. 
ne ſymptoms of conception, or PREGNANCY are, when 
in a ſew days aſter the conjugal ac, a ſmall pain is per- 
ccived about the navel, and is attended with ſome gentle 
commotions in the bottom of the abdomen ; and within 
one, two, three, or even four months, the menſes ceaſe 
to flow, or prove in leſs quantity than utual. Upon the 
firſt ſailure of this kind, the woman begins to count the 
ſeries of her weeks, without taking any notice of the 
time before elapſed ; after this, or between the {econd 
or third months, but generally about the third, the mo- 
tions of the embryo become perceivable to the mother; 
who heteupon becomes troubled with a nauſea, vomit- 
ing, loathing, longing, &c. About this time the breaſts 
begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and contain a lit- 
tie mitk ; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and 
darker coloured, a livid circle appearing round them: the 
eves ſeem ſunk and hollow. During the two firſt months 
of pregnancy, the woman grows thinner, and flenderer ; 
the abdomen being alſo depreſſed ; though it afterwaids 
diſtends, and grows gradually larger. 
The manner wherein conception is eſfocted, is thus laid 
down by the modern writers: in the ſuperſicies of the 
ovaries of women, there are found little pellucid fphe- 
rules, conſiſting of two concentric membranes, filled 
with a lymphatic humour, and connected to the ſurface 
of the ovarix, underneath the tegument, by a thick calix, 
contiguous to the extremities of the minute ramifications 
cf the Fallopian tubes. 
Theſe ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, ſwell, raiſe, 
and dilate the membrane of the ovary into the form of 
papillæ; till, the head propending ſrom the alk, it is at 
length ſeparated from it ; leaving behind it a hollow ci- 
catrix, in the broken membrane of the ovary 3 which, 
however, ſoon grows up again. 
Now, in theſe ſpherules, white {till adhering to the ovary, 
ſeetuſes have been frequently found: whence it appears, 
that theſ@ are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving their ſtruc- 
ture from the veſſels of the ovary, and their liquor from 
the bumours prepared therein. 
Hence, alſo, it appears, that the Fallopian tubes being 
ſwelled, and ſtiffened by the act of venery, with their 
muſcular fimbriæ, like fingers, may embrace the ovaries, 
compreſs them, and by that compreſſion expand their 
own mouths: and thus the eggs, now tnature, and de- 
tached as before, may be forced into their cavities; and 
thence conveyed into the Eavity of the uterus ; where 
they may either be cheriſhed and retained, as when they 

meet with the male ſecd; or, if they want that, again 
expelled. 
Hence the phenomena of falſe conceptians, abortions, ſœ- 


zuſes ſound in the cavity of the abdomen, the Fallopian | 
Vor. 1, Ne 77. 
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| tubes, &c, For, in coition, the male ſeed, ab9iitdtig 
with living animalcules, agitated with a great fotce, 
briſk heat, and, probably, with a great quantity of avi- 
mal ſpirits, is violently impelled through the mouth of 
the utetus, which on this occalion is opener; and through 
the valves of the neck of the uterus, which on this oc 
caſion ate laxer than ordinary, into the uterus itſelf ; 
which now, in like manner, becomes more active, tut- 
pid, bor, inflamed, and moiſtened with the flux of irs 
mph and ſpirits, " means of the titillation excited in 
the nervous papillz by the atttition againſt the ruge of 
the vagina. a 
The ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus; is retained, heat- 
ed, and agitated, by the convulſive conſtriftion of the 
uterus itſelf ; till meeting with the ova, the fineſt and 
molt animared part enters through the dilated pores of 
the membranula of the ovum, now become glandulous; 
is there retained, novriſhed, dilated, grows to its umbi- 
licus, or navel; ſtifles the other leſs lively animalcules ; 
and thus is conception effected. 
Hence it appears, that conception may happen in any part 
where the ſemen meets with an ovum : thus, whether it 
be carried through the Fallopian tube to the ovary, and 
there caſt upon the ovum ; or whether it meet with it in 
| ſome receſs of the tube itſelf; or, laſtly, whether it join 
it in the cavity of the uterus, it may ſtill have the ſame 
effect, as it appears ſrom obſervation aQtually to have. 
But it is probable, that conception is then molt perfect, 
when the two, viz. the ſemen and ovum, are carried at 
the ſame time into the uterus, and there mixed, &e. 
Other anatomiſts chooſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed taken 
up, before it arrives in the uterus, by the veins which open 
into the vagina, &c. and thus mixed with the blood; by 
which, in the coürſe of circulation, it is carried, duly 
prepared, into the ovary, tv impregnate the eggs. See 
GEKERATION, 
It has been advanced by ſevetal writers, that women may 
poſſibly cenceide in their ſleep, and be with child, without 
any knowledge of the occahon of it. 
As ridiculous and abſutd as this dofltine may appear to 
the generality of the world, no leſs an author than Gen- 
Gli bas thought it worthy a particular aiſſertation. AR. 
Erud. ann. 1715. p. 122. See PREGNANCY. 
Conceerion, immaculate, of the Holy Virgin, is a feaſt 
eſtabliſhed in honour of the Holy Virgin; particularly 
with regard to her having been conceived and born im- 
maculate: i. e. without original fin; held in the Romiſh 
church on the eighth of December. Pg 
Allativs, in his Prolegomena on Damaſcenus, endeavours 
to prove this feaſt to have been celebrated by ſeveral 
churches in the Eaſt, as early as the eighth century. It 
was firſt eſtabliſhed in France about the year 1140; but 
it had beet obſerved ia England, in conſequence of the 
zeal of archbiſhop Anſelm, before this period. 
The immaculate conception is the great ſubject of controverſy - 
between the Scotiſts and Thomiſts; the former main- 
taining, and the latter impugning it. 
The Dominicans eſpouſed the party of St. Thomas, and 
held out a long time in defence of the Virgin's being con- 
ceived in original fin; they were condemned by pope 
Clement VII. in 1308, at the proſecution. of the univer- 
ſity of Paris, and were obliged to retract. The council 
of Trent, ſeſl. v. in the decree of crigina! /in, declares it 
not to be the intention of the council to include the Vir- 
gin under it ; her conception it calls immaculate z and ap- 
points the conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. to be obſerved with 
regard to it. | 
This controverſy between the Nominicans and Franciſ- 
cans was revived in the ſeventeenth century; and a feſ- 
tival was appointed by Clement XI. in 1708, to be ce- 
lebrated throughout the Romiſh church ; however, the 
Dominicans perſiſt in denying the obligation of this law, 
and in maintaining theic ancient doctrines. 
In the three Spaniſh military orders of St. James of the 
Sword, Calatrava, aud Alcantara, the knights take 'a 
vow, at their admiſſion, to defend the immaculate concep- 
tion. This reſolution wag firſt taken in 1652, 
Peter d' Alva and Aſtorgaaſiave publiſhed forty-eight huge 
volumes in folio, on the myſteries of the conception. 
CoxCEPTION, religious of the order of. See THEATINEs. 
CONCERT, or CONCERTO, a number, or company of mu- 
ſicians, playing, or ſinging the ſame ſong, or piece af 
mulic, together, | 
The deſignation of a ſull concert for violins is two prin- 
cipal, and two ſccond violins, a tenor violin, and a vios 
lencello, with a thorough baſs ſor the harpſichord. 
The word concert may be applied where the muſic is only 
melody, i, e. where the pertormers are all either in uni- 
ſon, or only at the interval of an oCtave ; but it is more 
properly, as well as more uſually, underſtood of har- 
mony, or where the muſic conlilts of divers patts, as 
baſs, tenor, &. 
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 CONCERTANTT, in Italian Muſic, is uſed for the reciting | 


parts of a piece in muſic, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
which ſing only in the grand chorus. Graftineau makes 
concertante ſignify thoſe parts that ſing or play throughout 
the whole piece. Broff, Dit. Muſ. in voc. Mul. Dict. 


CONGERTATO, in Italian Muſic, is uſed for a piece com- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may have 
their recitals, be it for two, three, four, or more voices, 
or inſtruments : thus they fay mee concer tate, ſalnii can- 
certati, a 2, 2 3, à 4, voct, &c. Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. in 
voc. 

CONCERTO groſſo, in Italian Auſicy is uſed to denote the 
Emp chorus of a concert, or thoſe places where all the 
leveral parts perform or play together, Broſl. Dict. Muſ. 

in voc. 

CONCESS]I, a term much uſed in conveyances, &c. Its 
effect is to create a COVENANT, as dedi does a war- 
ranty. | 

CONCESSION, in Rheretic, a figure whereby ſomething 
is granted, or allowed to the adverſary, either to prevent 
being detained by unneceſſary incidents, or to make ſome 
advantage of. I will not conteſt with you the reality of the 

contract; what I plead for, is relief againſt the injuſtice of it. 
True, be is fair; but ought ſhe not to ſhew her acknowledge- 


. be ; 
Co von e en à name ſometimes uſed for tho, 
mytu!i which produce pearls. See MuscLz. © , 
"Of ihe oe, 40 Teo th after f Pell 

, lituated in the naſal 
foſſa, under the openings of the maxillary nus, and! 
mediately above the lower orifices of the lach int 
ducts. They cover theſe orifices much in the ſame . 

ner as the ſuperior cenchæ of the ethmoidat! bone 3 

the maxillary openings. They ate connected with the 

ofſa maxillaria, palati, aud ungtiis, and ſometimes with 6 

os ethmaides. They complete the bony ſtructure of = 

noſe, augment its ſurface, and render it proportionable 
to the extent of the organ of ſmell, and of the pit — 

membrane. Winſlow. * 
Cox c Hz proprins muſculus nevus, 1 name given by Sant 

rini to a muſcle of the EAR, called by Albinus i d = 

French writers, aurns ale anterior. 3 
CoxncHa Jpeftrerum, the ſpettre ſhell, a name given by ay 

thors to a ſpecies of voluta, from ſome odd r N 

ſcribed on its ſurface, repreſenting rough draughts of t "4 

rible phantoms. It is an elegant ſhell), of a midd'e fer. 

and is of a white ground, and the figures are reddiſh 
theſe form three large and broad bands, ſurroundias the 
ſhell at top and bottom, and in the middle; and bets — 
theſe there are ſcveral ſeries of ſmall ſpots. It is a ee 
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uitary 


ments to heaven for the favour, by making a virtuous uſe of | hell, and uſually ſells at a large price. 


ker beauty? 
CONCESSIT, ſur, in Law, a ſpecies of FINE. 
CONCHA, in Natura! Hiſtery, a genus of bivalve ſhells, 


the animal inhabiting which is called es. This is a | 


very comprehenſive genus, compriſing the OYSTER, 
CHAMA, MU5CLE, UE ART Hell, PECTEN, SOLEN, &c. 

Concua, in Anatomy, a name given the ſecond, or inward 
cavity of the auricle, or external EAR, reaching to the 
entrance of the auditory duct. | 
The word has its origin from a reſemblance this cavity 
bears to a /ea-/hell, called in Latin concha. 
Some alſo give the ſame name to the firſt cavity of the 
inward ear, which others call the drum; and others to 
the veſtibulum of the labyrinth, which is the ſecond ca- 
vity of the internal ear. v 

ConcHa, X5yxn, in Antiquity, a liquid meaſure among the 
Athenians, which contained two my/tra, or half an ounce. 
As much oil as it was capable of holding, weighed five 
drams one ſcruple and twenty grains, according to 
Gor. Defin. Pitiſci Lex. & Eiſenchom. Others think 
that the concha contained three ſpoonfuls, ninety-ſix ol 
which filled a pint veſſel (/extarins); a ſextarius was 
therefore equivalent to thirty-two conche, and fix ſextarii 
made one congius, a meaſure equivalent to our three 
quarts, according to Salmaſ. Exerc. Plinian. and Bodzus, 


ConcHa Yenertis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name by which ſe. 
veral ſpecies of CHAMA are called. 'The ſhell is univalye 
wreathed, and has a ſmall longitudinal and denticulated 
chink, or apertuce, in it. It is alſo called concha porcel- 
lana, from its aperture in ſome meaſure reſembling the 
mouth of a hog ; and concha Erythrea, ſrom its bein 
found in the Red Sea, called Erythreum. It is alſo called 
corcha Cytheriaca, from Venus, who received the cpi— 
thet Cytherea, from Cythera, a Grecian iſland. That 
this fiſt was uſed by the ancients as an aliment, we read 
in Seneca, Ep. 95, Mundius aſſerts that they prove a 
ſtimulus to venery, and provoke urine. Rondeletius in- 
forms us, that theſe ſhells are an ingredient in the pilu- 
lulæ de bdellts, for removin fluxes, and curing ulcers in 
the uterus, But mſtead of the concha wencrea, the apo- 
thecaries generally uſe cockles. Excellent dentiiriccs ate 
prepared from this ſhell, which is alſo uſed for curing 
ulcers in the canthus of the cye, and the f//u/a lachry- 
_ It is remarkably drying, without exciting any 

eat. 
The powder of theſe ſhells muſt be owned to poſſeſs an 
abſorbent drying quality; but that on account of their 
beauty, or any other ciccumſtance, their powder is prefer- 
able to that of other ſhells, is by no means probable, 

CONCHITES mar mor, a name given by the ancients to a 


in Theophraſt. According to Fernelius, the concha was | ſpecies of marble dug near Megara, and remarkable for 
equivalent to two my/?ra, or five ſpoonfuls; which, ac- containing a great number of ſea-thells, and o ber marine 


cording to Jacobus Sylvius, are equivalent to fix dtams. 


bodies immerled in it. 


According to Galen, in his work De Ponderibus & Men- | CONCHOID, or Coxcunit 1s, in Geometry, a curve line 


ſuris, cap. xi. the concha magna contained the ſame quan- 
tity with the acetabulum, which in liquid meaſure was an 
ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen drams. The 
concha miner was in liquid meaſure half an ounce, and in 
weight five drams. 


which always approaches ncarer a itrait line to which it 
is inclined, but never meets it. 

It is inſcribed thus: draw a right line BD Tab. Analyſſs, 
fig. 1.) and another AC, perpendicular to it in E; draw 
any number of right lines, as C M, CM, cutting BD in 


Cow ch anal iſera, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, See AN-“ Qi; make QU=YI.N=AE=EF; the curve wherein 


TIFERA cnc ha. 


the points MM are found, is the conchilis, or concboit 


Coxchæ anemiæ, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſile prima; ſo called by its inventor Nicomedes. I he other, 
ſhell-iſh, found in great abundance, and in a great va-| wherein the points NN are found, is the conchots ſecunda; 


ricty of ſpecies, but not known in any of them living, on 
the ſhores or in the ſeas of our own or other countries. 
In Glouceſterſhire, and ſome other of our counties, theſe 
are found as common as pebbles on the ploughed lands 
in other places, They are a ſort of bivalve ſhell, the 
valves of which are of unequal extent, both of them con- 
vex, and the head or beak of the longer valve crooked, 
and falling over the head of the other. See Tab. of /. 
Claſs 9. 


the right line BD the rule, the point C the pole. The 
inventor alſo contrived an inſtrument, whereby the full 
conchois may be deſcribed mechanically: thus, in the rule 
AD Tab. Analyſis, fig. 2.) is a channel or groove cut, ſo 
that a ſmooth nail, firmly fixed in the moveable rule CB, 
in the point F, may flide freely within it: into the rule 
E G is fixed another nail in K, for the moveable rule 
CB to ſlide upon. 

If then the rule B C be ſo moved, as that the nail F paſſes 


The great general diſtinction of this numerous claſs of | along the canal AD; the ſtyle, or point in C, will de- 
bodies, is into thoſe which are of a ſmooth ſurface, aud ſcribe the firſt cencheid. 


thoſe which are of a ſtriated or rough one, 


Now let AP=x (fig. 1.); A Eg; PE=MR=9—; 


Others alſo of the ſame claſs, or of one very nearly allied | wherefore, as x increaſes, a—x, or MR will decreale; 


to it, are found in many 
very long from the cardo, 


our inland counties, ſome | and therefore the curve continually approaches nearer tv 
inge, to the margin; and | the rule BD. pk | 


others very ſhort, and very long the contrary way. They] In the ſame manner it appears, that the right line NO 
are found indifferently in all ſorts of ſtrata, in carth, in muſt continually decreaſe; and therefore that the ſecond 


ſtone, in ſand, and among * 

ConcnHa fortificata, in Natura 
ſome authors to the genus of ſhells, called by o 
MUREX. | | 


conchoid, alſo, muſt continually approach ncarer the rule. 


Hiſtory, the name given by But inaſmuch as between each conchoid and the right line 
thers the B D, there will be the right line QM or N, equal te, 


AE ; neither of the conchoids can concur with the right 


Concna globoſe, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a large | line B D: conſequently, B is an aſymptote of each con- 


genus o 
French the tonne. 


CovcH latitans muſculus, a name given by Riolanus, and C 
others, to one of the muſcles of the EaR, called by Cow- 
per internus auris, and by Albinus, very properly, the ten- 


for iympani. 


ſhells, called by authors the DOLIUM, andin | cid. See ASYMPTOTE, 


There will be other kinds of conchoids produced, if CT: 
QM: AE; or indefinitely, if CE": C: 
Mx: AEF: whereſore, if C E=s, E Aga, C Q=»» 
=y; thengb=xy; and for infinite cnc; a 
In Im *. 
6 CON- 


"ONCHYLIA. See SHELLefi/þ, 

CONCTAT OR, in the Glaſs Art, is for the cryſtal * 
what the founder is at the green glaſs-houſes. He is 
the perſon that weighs and. proportions the ſalt on aſhes 
and ſand, and works them with a ſtrong fire, till they 
run into lumps, and become white; and if the metal be 
too hard, and conſequently brittle, he adds falt, or 
aſhes; and if too ſoft, ſand ; ſtill mixing them to a fit 
temper, which is only known by the working. 

CONCILIO — 2uerela corum rege & Concitio. See Qn k- 
RELA. 

CONCINNOUS intervals, in Mufic. See INTERVALS, 

CONCLAMATIO, in Antiquity, a ſhout raiſed by thoſe 
preſent at burning the dead, before they ſet fire to the 
funeral pile. See Snour. The word was alſo ap- 
plied to the ſignal given to the Roman ſoldiers to de- 
camp, whence the expreſſion conclamare vaſa; and con- 
tlamari arma, was a ſignal for battle. It was likewiſe 
uſed for a practice of calling to a perfon deceaſed three 
times by his name, and when no reply was returned, 
they thus expreſſed his deceaſe, conclamatum eſt. Whence 
the ſame term was afterwards applied to the ceſſation of 
the Roman empire. 

CONCLAYVE, an aſſembly, or meeting of all the cardi- 
nals that are at Rome, ſhut up for the ELECTION of a 
POPE. 

The conclave had its riſe in the year 1270, and on this 
occaſion : Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268, 
the cardinals were two years without being able to agree 
on the election of a ſuccefſor : in effect, things were 
carried to ſuch paſs, that they were upon the point of 
breaking up, without coming to any concluſion at all, 
The inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being appriſed of their 
deſign, by the advice of St. Bonaventure, then at Viter- 
bo, ſhut the gates of their city, and locked up the car- 
dinals in the pontifical palace adjoining to the cathedral, 
till they were brought to a better underſtanding. 

Hence aroſe the cuſtom which has ſince prevailed, of 
ſhutting up the cardinals in a fingle palace, till they have 
elected the pope. 

Such was the origin of the conc/ave, as related by Onuph. 
Panvinius, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. 

ConcrAavrt is alſo uſed for the place wherein the election 
of the pope is performed; which is, now, at St. Pe- 
ter's in the Vatican; though Gregory X. and Clement 
V. appointed it ſhould always be held in the place where 
the lait pope ſhould die. 

While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls 
and windows are all mured up, excepting only a ſingle 
pane, to give a little light; in ſummer the windows are 
not cloſed ; but the great door of the hall is ſecured with 
four locks, and four bolts ; an aperture being, however, 
leſt, through which to ſupply the impriſoned prelates 
with victuals 
In the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or 
ſtalls erected for as many cardinals as are to be preſent 
at the election; the cells being only ſeparated by deal 
boards. 
The cells are marked with letters of the alphabet, and 
are diſtributed to the cardinals by lot : each cardinal puts 
his arms on the cell that falls to his ſhare, 
After the aſſembly has continued three days, they are 
only allowed one dith for a meal; and after fifteen days 
more, only bread and water: though this rule is not 
very ſtrictly regarded. Lt Ne 
Each cardinal is allowed two conc/avi/ts, or ſervants to 
attend him, and to be ſhut up with him. | 
The election is begun ten days after the pope's deceaſe, 
and decided by a majority of two parts in three of the 
cardinals preſent. | | 
+ Thefe regulations were principally eſtabliſhed by Gre- 
gory X. in 1274; and Clement VI. in 1357. 8 
latthew Paris fays, the word conclave anciently ſignified 
the pope's wardrobe. | 

It is a popular proverb in Italy, chi entra papa, eſce carcdi- 
nale; he who enters pope, comes out cardinal ; q. d. he 
who according to common report will be elected pope, 
ordinarily is not. | 


CONCLUSION, in Law 


is where a man by his own act 
upon record hath charged himſelf with a duty or other 
thing, or confeſſed any matter whereby he ſhall be con- 
cluded : as if a ſheriff returns that he hath taken the body 
upon a capias, and hath not the body in court, at the day 
of the return of the writ z by the return, the ſheriff is 
concluded from plea of eſcape, & c Terms de Ley, 153, 


&c. In another ſenſe the word conclufron ſiguifies the 
end of any plea, replication, &c. and a plea to the writ, 
is to conc/ude to the writz a plea in bar, to conclude to the 
action, &c. Concliſion of plea in bar ſhall be, et hve ba- 
ratus eft verificare ;—of other pleas et de hoc ponit fe ſuper 
patriam., Kitch. 219, 220. 


CoxCcLUSION, in Logic, the laſt part of an argument-z or | 


CON 


the conſequence drawn from ſomething either aſfumed 
or proved before. | 
The concluſion of an argument contains two parts: the 
conſequent, which is the matter of it: and the conſequence, 
which is its form, and which, of a ſimple abſolute pro- 
poſition, renders the concluſion relative to the premiſes 
whence it is drawn, | 
The queſtion, and conclufion, ſay the ſchoolnien, are the 
ſame ideas, only conſidered in different vic ws, or rela- 
tions: in the queſtion they are conſidered as doubt ful ; 
in the concluſion as void of doubt. | 
CONCLUSION, in oratory, conſifls of two parts; the EP. 
CAPITULAT1ON,or ENUMERATION;zand the PASSIUNS. 
CONCLUSIVE Conjinfions. See ConjJuxcTION; 
CONCOCTION, in' Medicine, the change which the food 
undergoes in the ſtomach, &c. to become chyle. 
This cliange confiſts in deſtroying the texture and cohe- 
hon of the parts of the food; preparing part of it ſor 
ſome particular ſervice of the animal frame, and the rel: 
to be carried off as excrements, by proper emunctories. 
The ancients gave the term cocTion, or concodtion, to 
what we now ordinarily call d:ge/tion ; from a notion of 
the food's being, as it were, boiled in the ſtomach; and 
its nutritious juice expreſſed by the heat of the adjacent 
arts. 
They aſſigned two cencoctiont, viz. one in the ſtomach, 
and a ſecond in the ſmall inteſtines, &c. which latter 
they attcibuted to the admixture of the bile and pancre- 
at ic juice. 
The concofion of the aliments in the ſtomach, is their 
DIGESTION, or reduction to a ſort of emulſion or chyle. 
By the concod7:on of the humours, the writers of inſti- 
tutes mean, the reduction of the chyle to blood, which 
is called the ſecond conco#1on; and alſo the ſeparation of 
any fluid from the blood, by means of glands deſtined for 
this uſe, which is called the third conco#71on, 
It is commonly ſaid that the faults ariſing from any de- 
fect in the firſt cencection, are not mended in the ſecond, 
nor thoſe from the ſecond by the third ; that is when' the 
aliment is not ſufficeintly comminuted in the organs of 
digeſtion, the particles of the chyle are not ſmall envugh 
to circulate regularly through the minute veſſels of Ko 
lungs, and be converted into good blood : it not being 
poſſible for the organs of ſanguification to diſſolve far- 
ther the particles they receive from the ſtomach. Hence 
theſe particles being too large to circulate through the 
capillary arteries, obſtructions and all their conſequences 
proceed. And the third concocion, that is in the glands, 
is not better adapted to the farther diflolution of theſe 
particles than the ſecond. James's Medical Dict. art. 
Coction. 
The ſeveral conc:&:ons in the body, with regard to the 
propagation of the ſpecies, and the preſervation of the 
individual, have been fince reduced to five: thoſe are 
CHYLOSIS for chyle, Cay Mos1s for chyme, HEAMATO- 
SIS for blood, FNEUMATOS1S for ſpirits, and SPERMA-s 
ros is for ſeed. 
CONCOMITANT, in Theology, ſomething that accompa- 
nies, or goes along with, another, 
Concomitant my is that which God affords us during 
the courle of our actions to enable us to perform them; 
and as the Roman ſchoolmen ſay, to render them me- 
rItOTLUS. | | 
ConcomiTANT Neceſſity, See NECESSITY. 
CONCORD, Form of in Hecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a ſtandard - 
book among the Lutherans, compoſed at Forgaw, in 
1576, and thence called the Book of Torgaw, and re- 
viewed at Berg, by ſix Lutheran doctots of Germany, 
the principal of whom was James Andreæ. This book 
contains in two parts, a ſyltem of doctrine, the ſub- 
ſcription of which was a condition of communion, and 
a formal and very ſevere condemnation of all who differ- 
ed from the compilers of it, particularly with reſpect to 
the majeſty and omnipreſence ot Chrilt's body, and the 
real manducation of his fleſh and blood in the euchariſt. 
It was fir{t impofed on the Saxons by Auguſtus, and oc- 
calioned great oppoſition and diſturbance, both among 
the Lutherans and reformed, The diſpute about it was 
revived in Switzerland in 1718, when the magiſtrates of 
Bern publiſhed an order for adopting it as the rule of 
ſaith; the conſequence of which was a conteſt, that re- 
duced its credit and authority. Moſheim's Ecel. Hiſt, by 
Dr. Maclaine, vol. iv. p. 53, &c. and vol. v. p. 98. 
CoxncoRD,' in Grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruc- 
tion, whereby. the words of a ſentence agree among 
themſelves, i. e. whereby nouns are put in the ſame caſe, 
number, gender, &c. and verbs in the ſame number and 
perſon, with nouns and pronouns _ , | 
The rules of concord are generally the fame in all lan- 
puages, as being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt 
every-where, for the better diſtinguiſhing of diſcoutſe. 


Thus, the diſtinction of the two numbers Gngulor and 
| plurai, 


CON 


plural, obliges us to make the adjeQive agree with the 


ſubſtantive in number ; that is, to put the one either in 
' this or that number, according as the other is: for the 
ſubſtantive being the thing confuſedly, though directly, 
marked by the adjective; if the ſubſtantive word mark 
ſeveral, there are — ſubjects of the form marked by 
the adjective, and of conſequence this ſhould be in the 
plural; as homines defti, &c. 

Again, the diſtindion of maſculine, and feminine, ren- 
ders it neceſſary to put the ſubſtantive and adjective in the 
ſame degtee. 

And verbs ſhould have cencord or agreement wich nouns 
and pronouns in number and perſon. 

Tf any ching occur apparently contrary to thoſe rules, it is 
by a figure, i. e. ſomething is implied, or the idcas are 
conſidered more than the words themſelves. 

Concord, in Law, is the agreement between two parties 
who intend the levying a tine of lands to one another, 
how and in what manner it ſhall paſs. 

CoxcoRDd is alſo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs 
committed (betwixt two, or more); and is divided into 
concord executory, and concord executed. 

Plowden obſerves, that the firſt binds not, being imper- 
fect ; but the latter is perſect, and binds the party. 
Others are of opinion, that concords executory are per- 
ſect, and bind no leſs than thoſe executed. 

Coxcorp, in Muſic, denotes the relation of two ſounds 
which are always agreeable to the ear, whether applied 
in ſucceſſion or conſonance. 

If two ſingle ſounds be in ſuch a relation, or have ſuch 
a difference of tune, as that, being ſounded together, 
they make a mixture, or compound found, Which affects 
the ear with pleaſure; that relation is called concord : 
and whatever two ſounds make an agreeable compound 
in conſonance, thoſe ſame will always be pleaſing in 
ſucceſſion, or will follow each other agreeably. 

The reverſe of coxcoRD, is what we call a DISCORD ; 
which is a denomination of all the relations or differences 
of tune that have a diſpleaſing effect. 

Concord and harmony are, in effect, the fame thing; 
though cuſtom has applied them differently. As concord 
expreſſes the agreeable effect of two ſounds in conſon- 
ance : ſo harmony expreſies the ſame ſort of agreement 
in a great number ot ſounds in conſonance; add, that 
harmony always implies conſonance; but cencerd is ſome- 
times applied to ſucceſſion : though never but when the 
terms will make an agreeable conſonance: whence it is 
that Dr. Holder, and ſome other writers, uſe the word 
conſonance for what we call concord. 

Uniſenance, then, being the relation of equality be- 
tween the tunes of two ſounds, all the uniſons are concerds, 
and in the firit degree: but an interval being a difference 
of tune, or a relation of inequality between two found, 
becomes a concord or diſcord, according to the cucum- 
ttances of that particular relation, Indeed, ſome reſtrain 
cencerd to intervals, and make a difference of rune eflen- 
tial thereto ; but that is precarious: and Mr, Malcolm 
thinks, that as the word implies agreement, it is applica- 
ble to uniſon in the firlt degree. 


It is not eaſy to aflicm the reaſon or foundation of concer- 


dance: the difference of tune, we have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, take their riſe from the different proportions of 
the vibrations of the ſonorous body, i. e. of the velo- 
city of thoſe vibrations in their recourſes ; the more fre- 
quent thoſe recourſes are, the more acute will be the 
rune, and vice ver /a. 
But the eſſential difference between cencerd and diſcord 
lies deeper: there does not appear any natural aptitude in 
the two ſounds of a concord, to determine it to give us a 
pleaſing ſenſation, more than in the two ſounds of a dil- 
cord: theſe different effects ate merely arbitrary, and 
muſt be reſolved into the divine pleaſure. 
We know by experience what proportions and relations 
of tune afford pleaſure, and what do not; and we know 
alſo how to expreſs the difference of tune by the propor- 
tion of numbers; we know what it is pleaſes us, 
though we do not know why; we know, v. gr. that che 
ratio of 1: 2 conſtitutes concord, and 6:7 diſcord ; but 
on what original grounds agreeable or difagreeable ideas 
are connected with thoſe relations, and the proper influ- 
ence of the one on the other, is above our reach. | 
By experience we know, that the following ratios of the 
lengths of chords are all cancord; viz. 2:1, 3 2, 
413. E :4, 6: 5, 5:3, 8: 51 that is, take any chord 
tor a fundamental, which ſhall be repreſented by the 
number 1, and the following diviſions thereof will be 
1:2. 3:4+5+3+5 


| 2:3-4+5-6.5.8 
So that the diſtinguiſhing character between concord: and 
diſcords muſt be looked for in theſe numbers, expreil- 
in the intervals of ſound; uot abſtractedly, and in 


all concerd with the whole; viz. 


—— 


— —e 


CON 


themſelves, but as expreſſing the number of 
Now, uniſons are in the firſt degree of concer 
have the moſt perfect likeneſs or ag 
therefore have ſomething in them acceffary to that 3 

ment which is found, leſs or more, in every >a 
but it is not true, that the nearer two ſounds come wh 
equality of tune, the more apreement they bave; wing 


fore, it is not in the equality or inequality of the ous, 
bers that this agreement lies, s : 


Farther, if we conſider the number of 
in any given time by two chords of equ 
principle laid down, they are equal: and thereſo;- h 

vibrations of the tuo chord- coincide, or commence « . 
gether as frequently as poſſible, i. e. they 9 
every vibration ; in the frequency of which coinciden Fig 
or united mixture of the motions of the two chords fd 
of the undulations of the air occaſioned thereby 1 15 
that the difference of concord and diſcord muſt be fon ht 
Now, the neafer the vibrations of two ſtrings Kc 
to a coincidence as frequent as poſlible, the nearer hes 
ſhould approach that condition, and conſequent] the 
agreement, of uniſons; which is confirmed by ary 
ence. 

For if we take the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
compare each number to the next, as expreſling the dum 

ber of vibrations in the ſame time of two chords whos 
lengths are reciprocally as thoſe numbers; the rule will 
be found exact, for 1: 2 is beſt, then 2: 3; aſter 6 the 
conſonance is unſuſferable z the coincidences being too 
rare: though there are other ratios that are agreeable 
beſides thoſe found in that continued order, vis. + : . 
and 5 :8, which, with the preceding five, are all . 
concerding intervals within, or leſs than an octave. or 
1:2; that is, whoſe acuteſt term is greater than half 
the ſundamental, 

On this principle, 3: 5 will be preferable ro 4:5; be- 

cauſe thoſe beivg equal in the number of vibrations of 
the acuter term, there is an advantage on the ſide of the 

fundamental in the ratio 3: 5, where the coincidence i, 

made at every third vibration of the fundamental, and. 
every fiſth of the acute term: ſo alſo the ratio 5:8 1s 

leſs perfect than 5:6; becauſe, though the vib; ations of 
each fundamental that go to one coincidence are equi; 

yet in the ratio 5: 6, the coincidence is at every fixth 

of the acute term, and only at every eighth in the the other 

caſe. 

Thus, we have a rule for judging of the preſerence of 
concords, from the coincidence of their vibrations : agree- 

able to which rule, they are diſpoſed into the order of 
the following table; to which the names of the concerds 

in practice, the ratio of their vibrations, the lengths of 
the chords, and the number of coincidences in the ſame, 

are expteſled. 


vibrations; 
| d, or they 
reement in tune; and 


vibrations mage 
al tune; on the 


R2tios, or vibrations. 


Crrave Acute Coincid. 


Jerm. 'Cerm. 
Uniſon _— 
Octave, Bve — 2 1-3 60 
Fifth, 5th — 23 2 30 
Fourth, 4th — 4 : 3 20 
Sinth, gr. — 5 : 3 20 
Third, gr. — — 5 : 4 | 35 
Third, lefler — 6 5 12 
Sixth, leer — 8: 5 12 
SGrrare Acute 
Lengths. 


Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, yet it is eonſirm- 
ed by the ear. On this foundation, cncords mult (till be 
the more perfect, as they bave the greateit number of 
coincidences with regard to the number of vibrations in 
both the chords; and where the coincidences are equal, 
the preference will fall on that interval, whoſe acuteſt 
term has feweſt vibrations to each coincidence : which 
rule, however, is in ſome caſes contrary to experience ; 
and yet it is the only rule hitherto diſcovered. 


F. Merfenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another 


ſtandard for ſettling the comparative perfeQtion of inter- 
vals with regard to the agreement of their extremes in 
tune : and it is this. 
The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing but 
the comparing two or more different motions which in 
the ſame time afteQ the auditory nerve : now we cannot 
make a certain judgment of any conſonance, till the air 
be as oft ſtruck in the ſame time by two chords, as thele 
are units in each member expreſſing the ratio of that con 
cord; v. gr. we cannot perceive a fifth, till two vibra- 
tions of the one chord, and three of the other, are ac- 
compliſhed together; which chords are in length as 3 0 
2: the rule then is, that thoſe concords are the moſt 
ſimple and agreeable, which are generated in the leaſt 
6 lime; 


. 


time; and thoſe on the contrary, the moſt compound 
and harſh, which are generated in the longeſt time. 
For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the length of 3 chords, 
1 : 2 is an octave; 2 3 a fifth; and 1: 3 an octave 
and fifth compounded, or a twelfth. The vibrations of 
chords being reciprocally as their lengths, the chord 2 
will neceſſarily vibrate once, while the chord 1 vibrates | 
twice, and then exiſts an octave; but the twelfth does 
not yet exiſt, becauſe the chord 3 has not vibrated once, 
nor the chord 1 thrice, which is neceſſary to form a 
twelfth. | | ; 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate 
«hrice, and the chord 3 twice; in which time, the chord 
1 will have vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be 
thrice produced, while the twelfth is only produced 
twice; the chord 2 uniting its vibrations ſooner with 
the chord 1, than with the chord 3; and they being 
ſooner conſonant than tlie chord 1 or 2 with that 3. 
Whence, that author obſerves, many of the myſteries of 
harmony, relating to the performance of harmonious in- 
tervals, and their ſucceſſion, are eaſily deduced. | 
But this rule, vpon examining it by other inſtances, Mr. 
Malcolm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in 
all poſitions of the intervals with reſpect to each other; 
but a certain order, wherein they are to be taken, being 
required: and there being no rule, with reſpe& to the 
order, that will make this ſtandard anſwer to experience 
in every caſe : ſo that at laſt we are left to determine the 
degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 
Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the 
more or leſs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the car's 
being more or leſs uniformly moved, as above; for that 
this mixture or union in motion is the true principle, or, 
at leaſt, the chief ingredient in concord, is very evident : 
but becauſe there ſeems to be ſomething farther in the 
roportion of the two motions, neceſſary to be known, 
in order to fix a catholic rule for determining all the de- 
grees of concord, agreeable to ſenſe and experience. 
The reſult of the whole doctrine is ſummed up in this 
definition. Concord is the reſult of a frequent union, or 
coincidence of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, 
and, by conſequence, of the undulating motions of the 
air, which, being cauſed by theſe vibrations, are like 
and proportionable to them ; which coincidence, the 
more frequent it is, with regard to the number of vi- 
brations of both bodies, performed in the ſame time, 
cæteris paribus, the more perſect is that concord: till the 
rarity of the coincidence, in reſpeft of one or both the 
motions, produces diſcord. Sce /eme of the remarkable 
phenomena of ſoni:ds accounted for from this theory, under 
the word UX180n ; ſee allo ISTERVAL, &c. 
Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, lays down a new general propoſition, to deter- 
mine the proportion which cylinders are to have, in or- 
der to form the concords or conſonances of muſic. And 
it is this that the ſolid cylinders, whoſe ſounds yield 
thoſe. concord, are in a triplicate and inverſe ratio of that 
of the numbers which expreſs the ſame concords. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe 
baſes and lengtlis are as 3 to 2: it is evident their ſoli- 
dities will be in the ratio of 27 to 8, which is the tripli- 
cate ratio of 3 to 2: we lay then, that the ſounds of 
thoſe two cylinders will produce a fifth, which is ex- 
preſſed by thoſe numbers; and that the biggeſt and long- 
eſt will yield the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt the acute 
one.—And che like of others. | 
Concords are divided into /implc, or original, and com- 
pound. | 
A /implc, or original concord, is that whoſe extremes are at 
a diſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other concords. 
On the contrary, a compound concord is equal to two or 
more concords. 
Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion thus: an octave 
1 : 2, and all the inferior concords above expreſſed, are all 
fimple and original concords : and all greater than an oc- 
tave, are called compound concords ; as being compoſed of, 
and equal to the ſum of one or more oCtaves, and ſome 
ſingle concord leſs than an octave; and are uſually, in 
practice, denominated from that {imple concord. 
As to the compe/ition and relations of the original concords, 
y applying to them the rules of the addition and fub- 
traction of intervals, they will be divided into fimple and 


compound, according to the firſt and more general no- 
tion; as in the following table. 


Simple Concords Compound Concords. 5th 4th or | 
£2 a 3d lefl.|4th zug. and 3dl.|8ve. com- 6thg.3dl. | 
4: 5 a 3d pr. eth l. [ak Jl pt of } or 3d. g. 
3:4 a 4th. th g. (ach. 3g. 3d. I. 4th. | 


The octave is not only the firſt concord in point of per- 
fection, the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, 


and, the neareſt to uniſon 3 inſomuch that, when ſound- 
Vor. II. Nt 78. | 


* 


ed together, it is impoſſible to perceive tw6 diffetetit 
ſounds; but it is alſo the greateſt interval of the ſeven 
original concord} ; and, as ſuch, it contains all the leſſer, 
which derive their ſweetneſs ſrom it, as they atiſe more 
or leſs directly out of it; and which decreaſe gradually, 
from the octave to the lefler ſixth, which has but a ſmall 
degree of concord. | | 

What is very rematkable, is the manner wherein theſe 
leſſer contords are found in the octave, which ſhews their 
mutual dependencies. | 
For, by taking both an hatmonical and arithmetical mean 
between the extremes of the octave, and then both an 
harmonical and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, 
and the moſt diſtant of the two means laſt found; viz. 
betwixt the leſſer extreme and the firſt arithmetical mean; 
and betwixt the greater extreme and the firſt harmonical 
mean; we have all the leſſer concords. . 
Thos, if betwixt 360 and 180, the extremes of octave, 
we take an arithmetical mean, it is 270; and an harmo- 
nical mean is 240: then, betwixt 360 the greateſt ex- 
treme, and 240 the harmonica] mean, take an arithme- 
tical mean, it is 300; and an harmonical mean is 288. 
Again, betwixt 180 the leſſer extreme of the octave, and 
270 the firlt arithmetical mean, it is 225, and an har- 
monical one 216. 

Thus we have a ſeries of all the concords, both aſcending 
towards acuteneſs from a common fundamental 360; 
and deſcending towards gravity from a common acute 
term 180: which ſeries has this property, that taking 
the two extremes, and any other two at equal diſtances, 
the four will be in geometrical proportion. 

The octave, by immediate diviſion, reſolves itſelf into a 
fourth aud fifth; the fifth, again, by immediate diviſion, 
produces the two thirdsz the two thirds are therefor: 
found by diviſion; though not by immediate divilion ; 
and the ſame is true of the two ſixths. Thus do all the 
original concords ariſe out of the diviſion of the oQtave ; 
the fifths and fourths immediately and ditectly, the thirds 
and ſixths mediately. 

From the perfection of the octave atiſes this remarkable 
property, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and yet 
{till will preſerve a concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more 
octaves are concord; though the more compound will be 
gradually leſs agreeable : but it is not ſo with any other 
concord leſs than octave; the doubles, &c. whereof are 
all diſcords. ; 

Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the 
octave, is concord to the other alſo; and if we add any 
other ſimple concord to an octave, it agrees to both its 
extremes; to the neareſt extreme it is a ſimple concord, 
and to the fartheſt a compound one. 

Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of concord, is, 
that the greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamen- 
tal cannot exceed five; or that there is no concord where 
the fundamental makes more than five vibrations, to one 
coincidence with the acute term. It may be added, that 
this progreſs of the concords may be carricd on to greater 
degrees of compoſition, even in infinitum ; but ſtill the 
more compound, the leſs agreeable, 

So a ſingle octave is better than a double one, and that 
than a triple one; and ſo of fifths, and other concords. 
Three or four octaves is the greateſt length we go in or- 
dinary practice: the old {cales went but to two; no voice 


or inſtrument will well go above four. See Thinp, 
FouRTH, and FIFTH. 


CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the Bible, 


wherein all the leading words, uſed in the courſe of the 
inſpired writings, are ranged alphabetically; and the 
various places where they occur referred to; to aſſiſt in 
finding out paſſages, and comparing the ſeveral lignifica- 
tions of the ſame word. 
Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is faid to have employed 
five hundred monks at the ſame time in compiling a 
Latin concordance : beſides which, we have ſeveral other 
concordances in the ſame language; one, in particular 
called the concordance of England, compiled by J. . 
lington, of the order of Prædicants; another more ac- 
curate one, by the Jeſuit de Zamora. 
R. Mordecai Nathan has furniſhed us with a Hebrew 
concordance, firſt printed at Venice in 1523, containing 
all the Hebrew roots branched into their various ſignifi- 
cations, and under each ſignification all the places in 
ſcripture wherein it occurs: but the beſt and moſt uſeſul 
—_— concordance is that of Buxtorf, printed at Baſil 
in 1632. 
Dr, Taylor, 12 in 1754, a Hebrew concordance in 
two volumes folio, adapted to the Engliſh Bible, and diſ- 
pofed after the manner of Buxtorf, See the preface of 
this work. 
The Greek concordances are only for the New Teſtament : 
indeed we have one of Conr. Kircher's on the Old; dut 
this is rather a concordantial diQtionary than a concord- 


iD ance ; 


CON 


ance; containing all the Hebrew words in an alphabeti- 


cal order; and underneath, all the interpretations or 
ſenſes the LXX. give them; and in each interpretation, 
all the places where they occur in that verſion. 

In 1718, Tromrmius publiſhed |:is Greek conc or dame for 
the Septvagint at, Amſte:dpry in two volumes tohio 3 
and Schmidiu: improving on a ſimilar work ol 
Stepher, has given an excellent Greek concordance for the 
New Teſtament, the beſt edition of which is that 01 
Leipfic, an. 1717. 

Calafius, an Italian Cordelier, has given us concordances 
of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two columns : 
the firſt, which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai Na- 
than, word {or word, and according to the order of the 
books and chapters: in the other column is a Latin 1n- 
terpretation of each patlage of Scriprure quoted by R. 
Mordecai ; this interpretation is Calaſius's own ; but in 
the margin he adds that of the LXX. and the Vulgate, 
when ditierent from his. The work is in four volumes 
folio, printed at Rome in 1621. | 

We have ſeveral very copious concordances in Engliſh 3 as 
Neumann's &c. but the laſt and beſt etteemed, is that 
in 4to. by Alex. Cruden. 
CONCOR |) ANT Ves, ſuch as have ſeveral words in 
common ; bur which, by the addition of other words, 
convey an oppoſite, at leaſt a different meaning. Such 
are thoſe, 


Canis g a reer 8 a ſer dat. 
Eo omnia 
Et Lupus in filva nultlritur vaſtat. 


CONCORDAT, in the Canon Law, denotes a covenant, 
or agreement concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a 
reſignation, permutation, promotion, or the ike, 
Tbe council of Trent, ſefl. vi. de reform. cap. 4+ ſpeak- 
ng of -oncordats made without the authority and appro- 
atiog of the nope, calls them concerdias que tantum fuss 
el ligant auctores non fun ce, And the congregation 
of cardinals, ho explained this decree, declares alſo 
that a cen erdat canno! be valid fo as to bind fucceliors, 
unielſs confirmed vy the pope. 
ConcorDAT is alſo uſed; abſolutely, among the French, 
for ai: agreement concluded at Bolopit4, in 1510, between 
pope Leo X. and Francis I. ot France, for cegulating 
the manner of nominating to benel:ces. 
The concordat ſerves in lieu of the PRAGMAT1C /and:on, 
which has b-en abroga'-d ; or, rather, it is the prag- 
matic ſanction ſoftened ava : ed. 
The concordat between the pope aud che republic of Ve- 
nice reſenihics the former. 
There is allo a German concordat, made between the em- 
peror Frederic III. and the princes of Germany, in 1445, 
relating to beneficiary matters, confirmed by pope Ni- 
cholas V. 
CONCOVU, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to an herb which is in great elteem with them 
for killing that troubleſome fort of worm called the Gui- 
nea worm, which breeds in their fleſh. They bruife the 
leaves, and, mixing them with oil, apply them in form 
of a cataplaſm. The leaves of this ſhrub ſomewhat re- 
ſemble thoſe of the caggow, but they are thicker and 
ſtiffer, and are not ſo full of veins. They arc broadeſt 
within one third of the baſe, and from whence they go 
tapering to each end. They are placed on long toot- 
ſtalks of a fing green throughout. Phil Trau. N“ 232. 
CONCOURSE, or CoxcURKENCE, the reciprocal action 
of divers perions or things, co-operating toward the 
ſame eſlect, or end, 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence; viz. 
mediate, which conlilts in giving a power or ſaculty to 
act; and immediate, which is a contemporary influence ol 
one cauſe along with another, to produce an ctiect. — 
Thus the graudiather concurs mediately to the production 
of a grandſon, as he originally gives the power o gope- 
rating to the father ; but the lather concurs immediately 
with the mother to the production of the ſame cluld, 
With reſpect to the agency of God, ſome divines mait- 
tain both theſe kinds of concurreuce ; others deny the 
latter. See CAUsE. 
Coxcougsk, Pνι of. Ste Focus. 
CONCRETE, in the 5choo! Philojophy, an aſſemblage, or 
COMPOUND. 
ConCcRETE, Phyſical, or a CONCRETE body, may denote 
any mixed body, or body compoſed of different prin- 
ciples; and conſequently, all ſenſible bodics whatever, 
25 all bodies ariſe from a coalition of divers elements, or 
at leaſt of divers principles, matter, and form, 
But, in ſtrictneſs, concrete is only uſed for thoſe com- 
pounds wherein che ingredients ſtill retain their d:{tinct 


natures, nor ate wholly converted into a new common 


nature. 

Authors diſtinguiſh natural concretes, and artificial ones : 
antimony is @ Mate concrete, and ſoap a factitious con- 
ele. 


— 
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CoxncRETE Fuices. See JutCEs, % ; 
COXCKETE, Logical, Or a CONCRETE word, called alſo as 


Yor mum, is that which has a compound bgmhcation 
denoung both the ſubjeCt, and fome quality or 
of the ſubject, which gives its denomination, 


. as 
accident 


. Such, e. gr. are man, learned, white ; for man ſigniſies 


as much as Paving human nature; learned, as much as 
having learning. &c. Hence the word concrete is chiet- 
ly utcd io expicls the union of Qualiiicy or quamitic 
with the bodies or {ubjects, without any ſeparation N 
in idca. : 

The oppoiite term whereby things are ſeparated in 
thougint, is . 

Concrete properly tigmbes a ſubject accompanied with its 
form or quality; as pigs, hard, white ; abſiratt, on the 
contrary, expretles the torm and quality without the ſub. 
ject, as picty, har aneſs, whiteneſs. 
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ConcaEttE Aumbers are thoſe which are applied to ex- 


prels or denote any particular ſubject: as two men, three 
rounds, two thirds of a thilling, &c. 

Wuheicas, it nothing be connected with a number, it is 
taken abitroctedly or uniretfally: thus, three bgnifics 
only an aguregate of three units; let thole units be 


men 
pounds, or what vou pleaſe. ; 


CONCRETION, the act whereby ſoft bodies are rendered 


kard ; or, an intenſible motion of the patticles of a fluid 
or fott body, whereby they come to a conliltence, 

Ihc u ord is uſed nditerently tor induralion, condenſation, 
congelatiing, and cupuluticn. 


CONCKET1ION is all d 1 ali 
Ci ION is allo _uted for a coalition of ſeveral little 


particles into a ienftible mals, called a CONCKEKIE; by 
* A * 6 * - © 5 
virtue of which union, the budy, acquites this or that 
ligure, and theſe or tho!e properties, | 
ONCUBINAGE lomctimes expreties a criminal.” or pro- 
hibited commerce betwes nith-twotexts; in which fentc 
it comprehends adultery, int and Ample fernication, 
In its more reſtrained ſonte, concubirevenrs uity tor a man's 
, PIP Py oP TIPS „51 1. - q 1h; 
and a woman's cobatuting together withe way of MAR- 
K 140; without having paticd the ceremony therceot. 
Concubinage was ancien'ly toicrated : the loman law cails 
Ly Ly * * * 5 [ f x 
it an allowed cultom, za corfurrnde. When this ex— 
Preihon occuis in the conſiitunions of the Chitſtian em. 
perors, it lignities what we nuw call a Marriage in con- 
ference, > 
The concubirage tolerated among the Romans in the tine 
of the republic, and of the heathen emperors, was thar 
between perions not capable of contracting marriage ti. 
gether : nor did they even refuie to let inheritances def. 
cend to children which tprung from ſuch a tolerated cg. 
habitance. 
Concubinage between ſuch perſonsthey looked on as a kind 
of Mairiage, and even allowed it feveral pirviieges: bur 
then this concubinage * as Cont ned 20 2 ungle Peron, aud 
was ol perpeival of,, as much as macinage tell. 
Hottowan obſcives, tbat tie Koman laws had allowed of 
e 9 1 * : 
concuubiuage long veloic july Cirtarmmnde that law where 
by every One Was allowed to marry as many wives as he 
pleaſed. The emperor alcatttman, Scetatcs Iells us, 
allowed eveiy man tuo. 


COnCUBINAGE is allo ule. jor 4 NMartiage performed Wat 


leſs folemnity than the ide martiing; or a niaitinpe 
with a woman of inter:ur condition, and to wham the 
huiband docs not convey his rank, or Gaualicy. 

Cujas ubicrves, that the alcic t Jaws a: liw d a man to 
eſpouſc, under the title of concrbine, certain perions, 
{uch as were eftcemed unequal 19 hun, ou account us thi 
want vi tome qualities requiine to ſultin the toll ho- 
nour of marriage. He ads, that though coonbinave wis 
beneath artige, both as 0 W110, and C141 cite cl 7 
yet was CONCHCINE A TEPULaUIC mie, VELY dizercat lions 
that of e 4% among us. 

The commerce was ctteemed { lawfol, that the co: 
Vine Might be acculed of auultcty wn the fame wauuct s 
a wile, | | 


This kind of concubiunage is {till in ute in ſome countries, 
particularly iu Germany, under the title qt a Han- 
riage, me gengullic marriage, or murringe "with the , 
hand ; alluding to the manns of its being contracted, 
viz. by the man's giving the woman his lett hand inttead 
of the tight. 

This is a real MARRIAGE, though without ſolemnity 
the partics are both bound tor ever; though the woman 
be thus exciuded from the common tig his of a wile, tor 
want of quality or fortune. | 
The children of concub:ines were not reputed either leyi- 
timate or baſtards, but natural children, and were ca- 
pable only of donations. 

They were deemed to retain the low rank of the mother x 
and were on this ground unqualiticd lor inheriting the 
effects of the ſather. | | 
ONCUBINAGE, in a Legal ſenſe, is uſed as gn exception 
againſt her that ſueth tor dower, alledging thereby, that 
ſhe was not a wife lawſuily married te the Part, -x 
Whole 


\ 
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Whole lands ſhe ſeeks to be endowed, but lis con- 
cubine. 

CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perſon takes to cohabit 
with him, in the manner; and under the character, of a 
wife, without being authoriſed thereto by a legal mar- 
riage. 

Concunns is alſo uſed for a real, legitimate, and only 
wife, diſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtances but a dil- 
parity of birth or condition between her and the huſband. 
Du-Cange obſerves, that one may gather from ſcveral 
paſſages in the epiſtles of the popes, that they ancientiy 
allowed of ſuch concubines. 'The ſeventeenth canon of the 
firſt council of Toledo declares, that he, who with a 
faithful wife keeps a concubine, is excommunicated z but 
that if the concubine ſerved him as a wife, ſo that he bad 
only one woman, under the title of concubine, he thould 
not be rejected from communion : which ſhews that there 
were legitimate wives under the title of concubines. 

In effect, the Roman laws did not allow a man to eſpouſe 
whom he pleaſed; there was required a kind of parity, 
or proportion, between the conditions of the contracting 
parties; but a woman of inferior condition, who could 
not be eſpouſed as a wife, might be kept as a concubine ; 
and the laws allowed of it, provided the man had no 
other wife. | 

It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of wives, 
and that theſe did not all hold the ſame rank; ſome be- 
ing ſubaltern to the principal wife; which were what we 


. 5 7 2 5 ; 
call concubines, or half- wives. 'The Romans prohibited a 


plurality of concubines, and only had regard to the chil- 
dren ifluing from a ſingle concubine, becauſe ſhe might 
become a legitimate wife. Solomon had 700 wives, and 
309 concubines : the emperor of China has ſometimes two 
or three thouſand concubines in his palace. Q. Curtius 
obſerves, that Darius was followed in his army by 365 
concubines, all in the equipage of queens. 
CONCUPIECENCE, among divines, an irregular defire, 
appetite, or luſt after carnal things, inherent in human 
nature. : 

The dominion or prevalence of concuiſcence, according to 
F. Malebranche, is what we Call or;ginal SIN» 

Tne origin of cocup;i/-once he aſcribes to thoſe impreſſions 
made on the brain of 007 brit parents at their fall; which 
are ſtill tranſmitted and continued on thoſe of their chil- 
dren : for as animals produce their like, and with like 
traces in the brain (whence the ſame ſympathies and anti- 
pathies in the ſame kind; and whence the ſame conduct 
on the ſame occaſions) ; ſo our firſt parents, aſter their 
fall, received ſuch deep traccs in the brain, by the im- 
preſſion of ſenſible objects, that they might well be ſup- 
poſed to communicate them to their children. | 
The ſchoo!men uſe the term concupiſeible appetite for the 
defire we have of enjoying any good; in oppolition to 
waſcible appetite, whereby we eſchew what is evil, 
CONCURRENCE. See Concours. | 
CONCURRING, or CoxncrvenT Figures, in Geometry, 
ſuch as, being laid upon one another, do exactly cor- 
reſpond to, and cover one another, and conſequently 
muſt be equil among themſelves. Thus, triangles bav- 
ing two fides and the contained angle equal each to each, 
appear to be equal to one another in all teſpects. See 
ConGRVUITY. 

CONCUSSION corimen repetundarum, in Furiſprudence, is 
the abuſe of power by ſome perſon entruited with a 
public commitlion or employment; by extorting money 
from thoſe under his power or command. This erime 
is taken notice of in the heads of the Digelt, or Code— 
ad legem Julium repetundarum and it is to be obſerved, 
that he who. gave a bribe contrary to the oath he had 
taken, might be proſecuted as well as the receiver: and 
that the judge who was corrupted was deemed guilty of 
concr/ion, as much as he who purchaſed property which 
was in a courſe of litigation. The magiſtrates were even 
forbidden to acquire any thing by way of purchaſe, do- 
nation, or otherwiſe, in the provinces wherein they re- 
tided, under pain of being guilty of concuſſion. 

The crime ot concuſſicn was not ranked in the number of 
public offences, except when committed by a magiſtrate z 
when committed by a perſon of inferior ſtation, it was 
only a private crime z but it is not the quality of the per- 
ſon which renders the crime public or private, but the 
nature of the crime itſelf, | 
CONDALUS, in Antiquity, a kind of ring uſually worn 
by ſlaves. : 

COND, Con, or Conn, in Se@ Language, ſignifies to guide 
or conduct {hip in her right courſe. 

He that conds her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before him, 
aud gives the word of dizeQtion to the man at the helm 
how he is to itcer. See STEERING. 

It the ſhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, be- 
twixt the ſheets, the word is either /tarboard, or port the 
helm; according as the conder would have the helm put 


CON 


to the right or leſt (ide of the ſhip, upon which the ſhi 
always goes the contrary way. 

If he ſays, helm à mid. ſhip, he would have the ſhip to go 
right before the wind, or directly between her two 
ſheets. 

If the ſhip ſail by wind, or on a quarter wind, the 
word is, aloof, keep your Ii, fall not off, veer no more, 
heep her to, touch the wind, have a care of the lee-latch : all 
which expreſſions are of the ſame import, and imply 
that the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip near the wind. 
On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, 
or more before the wind, the word is, caſe the helm, no 
near, bear up. 

If he cries Hcady, it means, keep her from going in and 
out, or making yaws (as they call it), howlgever the fails, 
whether large, or beforc a wind: and when he would 
have her go juſt as the does, he cries, &cep her thus, thus, 


4. 

CONDEMNATION, the act of paſſing, or pronouncing 
SENTENCE, or giving judgment agaitit a man; where- 
by he is ſubjected to ſome penalty or »UN!SHMENT 
either in teſpect of fortune, reputation, or life, 

CoxnDEMNATION to the galleys. Sce (5ALLEYS. 

e oN of prizes taken ſtom the enemy. See 

RIZE, 

CONDENSATION, the act whereby a bady is rendered 
more denſe, compact, and heavy. 

Condenſation conſiſts in bringing che parts cloſer to each 
other, and increaling their contact: in oppoſition to ra- 
reaction; which renders the body lighter and looſer, by 
ſerting the parts farther aſunder, and diminiſhing their 
contact, and of confequence their coheſion. 

Wolfius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, re- 
ſtrain the uſe of the word condenſation, to the action of 
cold : what is done by external application, they call com- 

\ preſſion. | 
Ten, conden ſes, either by cold, or by art: water con- 
geals, but never has been ſuppcſed to condenſe, i. e. to be 
brought into a leſs ſpace; becauſe it has even penetrated 
the moſt ſolid body, even gold, rather than loſe of its bulk. 
See COMPRESSION. A ſyrup condenſes in ebullition. 
It was found, in the obſervatory at France, during the 
great cold of the year 1670, that the hardeſt bodies, even 
metals, glaſs, and marble itſelf, were ſenſibly condenſed 
by the cold, and became much harſher, and more brit- 
tle, than before; till their former ſtate was retrieved by 
the enſuing thaw. 

Water alone ſeems to expand by cold; inaſmuch as when 

congealed, the ice takes up more ſpace than the water 

did before, But this mult be rather owing to the intro- 

miſſion of ſome foreign matter, as the nitrous particles 

of the ambient air, than to any proper rarcfaCtion of the 
water by the cold. 

The Carteſians, indeed, taking it for granted that there 


proper condenſation, or RAREFACTION. According to 
them, when a body takes up more ſpace than it did be- 
fore, its parts are diſtended by the detruſion of a ſubtile 
matter through its pores; and when its bulk, agein, is 
reduced into leſs ſpace, this is owing to the extrution or 
egrels of that matter through the ſame pores; by virtue 
whereof, the parts of the body, though not the parts of 
matter, come nearer each other. 

For as extenſion and matter, according to them, are the 
ſame thing; a body can never take up more or leſs place, 
any otherwiſe than by the accethon or diminution of mat- 
tet: and thus they conclude there is no vacuum. 
Now, that, in the rarefactions of groſs bodies, their 


manifelt ; but this does not follow from the plenitude of 
the world, but from the fluid and elaſtic nature of air - 
or from its gravity and preſſure. That there is ſuch a 
thing as candenſation,. without the loſs of any matter, is 
evident from Galileo's experiment: a cock, being with a 
temale ſcrew futed to a hollow braſs ball, or cylinder, o 
as that a ſyringe, by means of a male ſcrew, may be ap- 
plicd to it; by working the ſytinge, the ait will be forced 
into the ball, and turning the cock, it will be retained ; 
inſomuch that, upon examining the veſſel by balance, 
its. weight will be tound increaled. If the cock be re- 
turned, the air will burſt out with violence, and the ball 
will fink to its former weight. 

From the experiment it follows, 1”. That air may be 
crouded into a leſs volume and bulk than it ordinarily 
takes up, and is therefore comprellble.—#or the quan- 
tity of its COMPRESSION, ſee Alx. 

29. That from the recovery of its weight, juſt ſo much 
air is expelled as was injeQed ; and that, therefore, com- 
preſſed air returns to its priminve expanſion, if the com- 
2 force be removed; and it has therefore an elaſtic 

orce. 
3% That it is a certain ſign of compreſſion, if, upon 
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opening, 


is no vacuum, deny that there can be any ſuch thing as 


parts are diſtended by the acceſſion of air, is frequently 
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vpening the orifice of a veſſel, any portion of air be ob- 
ſerved to fly out. 

49. That fince the weight of the veſſel is increaſed by in- 
jecting air; the aerial maſs muſt have a niſus down- 
wards, in lines perpendicular to the horizon; and is 
therefore heavy, and preſſes ſubjeCt bodies in lines per- 
pendicular to the horizon, according to the conditions of 
gravity. 

Condenſed air has effects juſt oppoſite to thoſe of rarefied 
air; birds, &c. appear briſker and more lively therein 
than in: the common air, &c. 

CONDENSER, a pnenmatic engine, made of glaſs, in a 

cylindric or globular figure, or conſiſting of two very 
ſtrong braſs cups, whoſe brims, covered with wet leather, 
are preſſed together, and kept down by an iron croſs-bar 
with pillars and ſcrews, by which, with an iin 
SYRING®, an unuſual quantity of AIR may be crouded 
into a given ſpace. The orifice of the condenſer is fitted 
with a female ſcrew to receive the male ſcrew at the end 
of the ſyringe : it is alſo furniſhed with a GAGE. Sec 
Tab. Il. Pneumatics, fig. 22, 23, 24- 
"They can by this throw in 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 atmoſpheres 
into the condenſer, i. e. twice, thrice, four, &c. times as 
much air as there would be in the ſame compaſs without 
the engine. See CONDENSATION. 

CONDENSING of wines. See Wines. 

CONDERS, in the Cuſtoms. See BALKERS. 

CONDIGNITY, Merit of. See MERIT. 

CONDITION, in the Citi Law, an article of a treaty, 
or contract: or a clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipu- 
lated in a conttact, or added in a donation, legacy, 
teſtament, & e. 

The donee does not loſe his donative, if it be charged 

with any diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. Lawyers diſ- 

tinguiſh three kinds of conditions, under which a legacy 

or donation may be made: theſe are the ca/xal, which 

depends merely on chance; the prote/tative, which is ab- 

ſolutely in our power; and the mixed condition, which is 
both caſual and proteſtative together. 

ConniTion, in Common Lare, is a manner, quality, or 
reſtriction, annexed to an act: qualifying or ſuſpending 
the ſamc; and making it precarious and uncertain, 
whether or no it ſhall take effect. 

In a leaſe there may be two forts of conditions; condition 
collateral, and condition annexcd to the rent. 

CoxnniTioN, collaberal, is that annexed to a collateral or 
foreign act; as v. gr. that the leſſee ſhall not go to Paris. 
Condition is allo divided into condition in deed, and cond:- 
tien implied. | 

Cox pio in deed, or expreſſed, is annexed by expreſs 
words to the feoffment, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, 
or without. As, if J infeoff a man in land, reſerving 
a rent to be paid at ſuch a feaſt; upon condition, if the 
feoffee fail of payment, it ſhall be lawful for me to re- 
enter, 

ConpDiTION implied, called allo condition in law, is when a 
man grants to another the office of a ſteward, bailiff, 
keeper of a park, &c. for life : though there be no con- 
dition expreſſed in the grant, yet the law makes one co- 
vertly; which is, that if the grantee do not juſtly execute 
all things belonging to the otlice, it ſhall be lawtul for the 
granter to diſcharge him. 

ConDiTtoN precedent, is when a leaſe or eſtate is granted 
to a perion ſor life, upon condition of the payment of a 
certain ſum by the leſſee to the leſſor at a certain day, 
when he (hall have a fee- ſimple : in this caſe the conditicn 
precedes the eſtate in fee, and on performance gains the 
fee-limple. 

ConpiTion ſubſequent, is when a man grants to another 
his manor in tee, upon condition that the grantee fhall 
pay to him a certain ſum on ſuch a day, or that his eſtate 
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thall ceaſe : ſo that here the cond:tion follows the eſtate, 


and the performance preſerves it. 

CoxnpiTiON without which, fine qua non, uſed in Philo- 
ſophy, in ſpeaking of ſome accident or circumſtance, 
which is not ellcatial to the thing, but is yet neceſſary 
to its production. Thus, light is a condition without which 
a man cannot ice objects, though he have good eyes; 
and thus fire, though conſidered in itſelf, may 5 
without wood; yet is its preſence a condition without 
which the wood cannot be burnt. | 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſubjeCt to 

limitation. See CONDITION. 
Conditional legacies are not due till the conditions are 
accompliſhed. | 
The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of 
God, relating to the ſalvation and damnation of man, are 
truly conditional; and the Calvinilts, that they are all ab- 
ſolute. See ARMINIAN, &. 

ConDITIONAL conjunttions, in Grammar, are thoſe which 
ſerve to make propoſitions conditional. As, if, unteſs, 
provided that, in cafe of, & c. 
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CoxpITIoNAL þrepo/itions, in Logic, are ſuch as conſiſt of 
two parts, connected together by a conditional particle, 
Of theſe, the firit, wherein the condition lies, js called 
the anteccclent, and the other the conſequent, 

Thos, if the ſoul be ſpiritual, it is immortal; js a cond;. 
tional propeſition, wherein, if the ſoul, &c. is the antece- 
dent, and is immortal the conſequent. 

The truth of theſe propoſitions depends on the truth of 
the connection of them, and they may be properly de. 
nied or contradicted when the negation affects their 
conjunctive particles. 

CoxDiTIONAL Jyl/ogiſm, is that whoſe major or minor, or 
both, are conditional propoſitions: e. gr. If there be a 
God, the world is governed by Providence; but there is 
a God, therefore the world is governed by Providence, 

ConDITIONAL eftate, and reſignation. See the ſubſtantives. 

CoNnDITIONALS, ſcience of, i. e. of conditional truths, im- 

ports that knowledge which God has of things, con- 
ſidered, not according to their eſſence, their nature or 
their real exiſtence; but under a certain ſuppoſition, 
which imports a condition never to be atcompliſhed. 
Some of the fchoolmen deny, that God has the know. 
ledge of conditionals the Thomiſts maintain, that God's 
knowledge of conditionals depends on a predeterminating 
decree; others deny it. 
F. Daniel obſerves, that the truths which compoſe the 
knowledge of conditionals, being very different from thoſe 
which compoſe the knowledge of intuition, and that of 
underſtanding; a third claſs muſt be added, and the 
knowledge of God be divided into intuitive, iutellective, 
and conditional, See KNOWLEDGE. 

CONDORE, in Ornithology, the name of the largeſt of all 
birds in South America; and perhaps, by the deſcrip— 
tion of it, in the world. It is ficquently met with on 
the Andes. It is of the carnivorous kind, and ſo very 
ſtrong, fierce, and voracious, that it often ſeizes lambs 
from the {lock ; and Don Ulloa informs vs, that he actu- 
ally ſaw one of them riſing with a lamb in its talons. 
The Indians have various ways of catching them : be— 

| ſides traps and ſnares laid for them near any cartion, 
they kill a cow or other animal, and moiſten its fleſh 
with the juice of ſome ſtrong intoxicating herbs, and 
then bury the body till it putrefies. In this ttate they 
take it up, and lay it on the ground; and when the con- 

 dores come near to devour it, they are intoxicated and 
rendered motionleſs, when the Indians fall upon and 
kill them. 

CONDORMIENTES, religious ſectaries, whereof there 

have been two kinds. 'Che firit aroſe in Germany, in 
the thirteenth century; their leader was a native of 
Toledo. They held their meetings near Cologne ; where 
they are ſaid to have worſhipped an image of Lucifer, 
and to have received anſwers and oracles trom him: the 
legend adds, that an eceleſiaſtic having brought the eu— 
chariſt to ir, the idol broke into a thouſand pieces; 
which put an end to the worſhip. They had their name 
from their {ying all together, men and women, young and 
old. 
The other ſpecies of Cordormientes were a branch of 
Anabaptiſts in the ſixteenth century; ſo called, becauſe 
they lay, ſeveral of both ſexes, in the ſame chamber 
on. pretence of evangelical charity. 

CONDUCT, . Sre SAF Eci. 

CONDUCTOR, the name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
when a ſinus is laid open, and being put up into the blad- 
der, ſerves to guide or conduct the knife, in the opera- 
tion of cutting for the ſtone. See LIT HhOrouv. 

ConDUCTOR, in Surgery, likewiſe denotes an inſtrument, 
not long ſince cantrived by Mr. Wathen, for {ecuring 4 
fractured limb in the eonveyance of the patient from the 
place where the accident occurred, to the place where 
the cure is tv be completed. It conſiſts of two tin 
CANUL@&, with grooves and fliders: theſe canu/e with 
their ſliders incloſed are, like spliN rs of the fanic 
length, to be placed one on each fide of the fractured 
leg, and ſecured on the knee and ancle joints by a tin 
band, which is jointed and cuſhioned, The fhde may 
be drawn out at pleaſure, and the degree of extenſion 
thus procured is continued by a key-check, which faſtens 
on the teeth of the flider. The conductor may be ſhort- 
enced by preſling the key, and letting the flider return 
into the canula. | 

ConpucTtoks, in Electricity, a term firſt introduced into 
this ſcience by Dr. Deſagulicrs, and uſed to denote thoſe 
ſubſtances which are capable of receiving and trauſmit- 

ting the electric virtue, in oppolition to ELECTRICS, 

in which the ſame virtue may be excited and accumu- 
lated. The former are alſo called nox-elefrics, and the 
latter non-condudtors. All bodies are ranked under one 
or other of theſe two claſſes : though none of them are 
| perfect eleftrics, or perfect conduttors, ſo as wholly to retain, 


or freely and without reſiſtance to tranſmit the m__ 
. 
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"aid, Eleckricians, in the infancy of this (ſcience, ap- 
prehended, that ſome ſubſtances contained the electric 
matter, and that others were wholly deſtitute of it; and 
they were hence led to call the former clerics per /e, and 
. e non eleftrics : but ſubſequent experiments proved, 
that the electric fluid was really drawn — thoſe bodies, 
which at firſt were thought to have none in them: and 
that it was diffuſed through all the matter of the terra- 
queous globe; and, therefore, the terms condudtor and 
non- conductor were adopied, as leis exceptionable, aud 
more agreeable to phenomena. Metals and ſemi-metals, 
ores, and all fluids (excepting air and oils), together 
with the ſubſtances comaining them, the effluvia of 
bodies, ice, unleſs froze very hard, and ſnow, 
moſt ſaline and ſtony ſubſtances, charcoals, of which 
the beſt are thoſe that have been expoſed to the greateſt 
heat, ſmoak, and the vapour of hot water, belong to the 
claſs of condutors. We may obſerve here, that the elec- 
tric fluid paſſes through the fubſtance, and not merely 
over the ſurfaces of metallic conductor: becauſe if a wire 
of any kind of metal be covered with ſome electric ſub- 
ſtance, as teſin, ſealing wax, &c. and a jar be diſcharged 
through it, the charge will be conducted as weil with as 
without the eleAric coating. 
It has likewiſe been alledged, that electricity will pervade 
a vacuum, and will be tranſmitted through it aimoſt as 
3 > through the ſubſtance of the bell condu#2or but 
Mr. Walſh found, that the electric ſpark or hock would 
no more paſs through a perfect vacuum, made by the 
aſſiſtance of M. De Luc, than through a ſtick of ſolid 
glaſs. In other inſtances, when the vacuum hath been 
made with all poſſible care, the experiment has not ſuc- 
ceeded. We may alſo obſerve, that many of the fore- 
mentioned ſubſtances are capable of being electrified, 
and that their conduding power may be deſtroycd and re- 
covered by different proceſſes: e. g. green wood is a 
condufor ; but baked, it becomes a non-conduttor : its con- 
dudting power is reſtored by charring it;; and again de- 
ltroyed by reducing it to aſhes. 
tric ſubſtances, as glaſs, relin, air, &c. become condutt- 
ors, by being made very hot : air heated by glaſs mult be 
excepted. The difference between theſe two kinds of 
ſubltances, in conſequence of which ſome retain, and 
others convey the electric matter, has been among the 
do/iderata in this ſcience. Dr. Franklin, in a letter dated 
1751, obſerves, that the perſect condudters of electtic 
matter, are only metals and water, and that other bodies 
eondud? only as they contain a mixture of theſe 3 without 
more or lets of which they will not conrdudt at all. But 
this ingenious phitolopher found rcaſon afterwards to 
retract this opimon 3 fince ſeveral ſubſtances have been 
diſcovcied to act as good condyuttors, as particularly, 
hot air and charcoal, which contaiu no water or metal, 
at leall in ſoch a quantity as to induce a change in their 
nature; and 5. Z<ccarta has proved, that water itſelf is 
an impericct cn, er. 
Dr. Pijeltley has lately advanced another hypotheſis, no 
leſs probable than ingenious, He conſiders the charac- 
reriſtic diſtinction between condudting and non-condutting 
ſubltances to conſiſt in this, that the former contain 
PHLOGISTON intimately united with ſome baſe; and 
that the latter, if they contain it all (glaſs being ſup- 
poſed to contain none), retain it more looſely. He was 
led to this diſcovery by bis experiments on the conducting 
power of CHARCOAL, which be found exactly to agrce 
with metals in this particular, that while they have the 
phlogiſton, they condud?, and, when deprived of it, they 
will not conduct. Dr. Prieſtley was afterwards confirmed 
in his bypotheſis, upon obſerving the aſſinity between 
phlogiſton and water, which gave him occaſion to con- 
clude, that water, in its natural ſtate, contains ſome 
porn of phlogiſton ; in proof of which concluſion he 
as ſince found, that long agitation in the purelt water 
injures air, ſo that a candle will not burn in it, which is 
preciſely the effect of all phlogiltic proceſſes, Is not 
(lays 8. Beccaria) che inflammability of reſins, ſulpburs, 
and other oiled fub{lances, the cauſe why ſuch bodies 
are diſpoſed to be electrified by deficiency, ſince in con- 
ſcquence of ſuch inflammability they receive, when 
rubbed, a greater degree of heat? And may not the 
great quantity of phlogiſton with which metallic ſub- 
itances abound, as well as the great eaſe with which 


common fire moves within them, be the. reaſon why | 


metallic fubſllances quickly contract by friftion a conſi- 
derable degree of heat, and are thus diſpoſed to give (or 


part with) their electric fire in the higheſt degree? We 


may obferve, that when metallic bodies are melted by 
lightning, the bodies contiguous to them are very liable 
to be burnt by the phlogiſton which is then ſet free from 
them. We may add to the above conjectures, that glaſs, 
when uupoliſhed, alſo contracts heat more eaſily on ac- 
count of the ſeparation between the parts which compoſe 


its ſurface, and of their ſmallugſs ; in the ſame manner 
Vol. I. Ne 78. 


And again, many elec- 
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as inflammable bodies are the more eaſily kindled, as 
their ſurface has a greater ratio to their . maſs. Mr. 
Henly, in a very long courſe of experiments, obſerved, 
that thoſe bodies that were moſt 1cplete with phlogiſton, 
became the moſt eaſily, and the moſt powerfully electri- 
hed negatively by friftion : he alſo obſerves that a thick 
ſcum from x ſurfacce of ſome linſeed oil, perfectly 
dried, became a very ſtrong negative electric. See on 
this ſubject Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Electricity, vol. i, Ob- 
ſervations on Air, vol. i. p. 283. &c. vol. ii. p. 254+ 
Cavallo's Complete "Treat. of Elect. chap. ii. Franklin's 
Letters, &c. p. 96, & 262. ed. 1769. Henly's Exp- 
and Obſ. in Ele. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. 
p. 122, &c, 


ConDUCTUR,prime,in Elefricity,isan inſulated conductor ſo 


connected with the ELECTRICAL machine, as to receive 
the electricity immediately from the excited electric. The 
firſt metalꝰic condufors, that were applied to this purpole, 
were thoſe of Mr. Grey in 1734: be ſuſpended ſeveral 
pieces of metal on hilken lines. and charged them with 
elrAlricity, Mr. Du Fay faſtened to the end of an iron 
bar, which he uſed as his prime condutlor, a bund'e of 
linen threads, to which he applied the excited tube, 
but theſe were afterwards changed for ſmall wires iuf- 
pended from the common gun-barrel, or other metalline 
rod. In the preſent advanced ſtate of the {cience, this 
part of the electrical apparatus has been conſiderably im- 
proved. The prime conductor is made of hollow brats, 
and generally of a cylindric form (ſee Tab. Eleftricity, 
„ig. 4.); and care ſhould be taken that it is perſealy 
imooth and round, without points and ſharp edges; if 
holes are made in it for the purpoſes of different experi- 
ments, the ſame caution ſhould be obſerved. The ends 
of the conductor are ſpherical; and it is neceſſary, that 
the part moſt remote from the electric ſhould be made 
much larger and rounder than the reſt, in order to reſiſt 
the effort of the eleAtric matter to eſcape, which is al- 
ways the greateſt at the greateſt diſtance from the elec- 
tric: and the other end ſhould be furniſhed with ſeveral 
pointed wires or needles, either ſuſpended from, or fixed 
to an open metallic ring and pointing to the globe, or 
cylinder, in order to collect the fire. The prime conduflor, 
iuſtead of banging on ſilken ſtrings, which are liable to 
continual motion, ſhould be ſupported by pillars of ſolid 
glals covered with ſealing-wax or good varniſh. The 
clectrician ſhould be provided with ſeveral metallic con- 
duttors of different ſizes, which may be uſed as occaſion 
requiies. Prime conduttors of a larger ſize are uſually 
made of paſte- board, covered with tin-foil or gilt paper: 
and theſe are uſeful for throwing off a longer and denſer 
ſpark than thoſe of a ſmaller ſae: they ſhould terminate 


in a ſmaller knob or obtuſe edge, at which the ſparks 


ſhou'd be ſolicited. Mr. Nairne prepared a condutor Gx 
ſcet in length, and twelve inches in diameter, from 
which he drew electrical ſparks at the diſtance of ſix- 
teen, ſeventeen, or eighteen inches. But there is a 
Maximum, which the ſize of the prime condudtor ſhould 
not excced; for it may be fo large, that the diſſipation 
cf the eleQricity ſrom its ſurſace may be greater thau 
that which the electric is capable of ſupplying. | 
Dr. Prieſtley recommends a prime conductor of poliſhed 
copper, in the form of a pear (ſee fig. b. k. ), ſupported by 
a Pillar and a firm baſis of baked wood: this receives its 
fie by a long arched wire of ſoft braſs C, which may 
be caſily bent, and raiſed and lowered to the globe: it is 
terminated by an open ring (mJ), in which are hung 
ſome ſharp-pointed wires. In the body of this conductor, 
are holes for the inſertion of metalline rods. This, he 
ſays, collects the fre perfectly well, and retains it equally 
every where. Phil. Tranſ. vol. IXxiv. part i. art. 7. Hitt. 
Elect, vol, 11. $ 2. 
Mr. Henly has contrived a new kind of prime conductor, 
which, from its uſe, is denominated the luminous con- 
autor, (lee fg. 8.) It conſiſts of a glaſs tube, LF, 
eighteen inches long, and about two inches in diameter. 
The tube is furniſhed at both ends with braſs caps and 
ferules about two inches long, as FD and EB, ce- 
mented and made air-tight, and terminated by brafs balls 
D and B. In one of theſe caps, as F, a {mall hole is 
drilled, which is covered by a ſtrong valve, and which 
ſerves for exbautting the tube of its air; and the ball D 
is made to ſcrew on the cap F. Within the tube at 
each end there is a knobbed wire, projecting to the di- 
ſtance of two inches and a half from the braſs caps, and 
terminating as repreſented at H and I. To the ball D is 
annexed a fine-pointed wire for receiving and collecting 
the electricity, and at the other end B there is a wire 
with a knob. or ball ſor diſcharging it. The conductor, 
thus prepared, is ſupported on pillars of ſealing- wax, or 
glaſs. Beſides the common purpoſes of a prime tondudtor 
to an electrical machine, this apparatus ſerves to exhi- 
bit and aſcertain the direQion of the electric matter in 
its paſſage through it: for, when the point C is brought 
11 C near 


nesr the excited globe or cylinder of a machine, it will 
appear illuminated with a ſtar, and a weak light will 
. occupy the inner part of the tube; a lucid pencil will 
| iffue from the ball H, and the oppoſite ball I will be rilu- 
minated with a ſlar. But if the point C be connected 
with the inſulated rubber of a machine, the appearances 
will be reverſed ; the ftar will appear at H, and the pen- 
cil at I; for in the former cate H diſcharged, and in 
this caſe it receives the electric fire, as in fg. . If the 
| knob of an uncharged bottle be nearly in contact with the 
brafs ball B, ot a chain be ſuſpended from it to the table, 
and the experiment be repeated as above deferibed, the 
ball I, when C is preſented to the excited glaſs, will be 
enveloped with a denſe white atmoſphere of eleCtricity ; 
and when C is prefented to the inſulated rubber, the at- 
moſphere will appear apon the ball H; and the fame 
will happen on the zpplication, firſt of a bottle poſitively 
charged, and then of a bottle negatively charged, as 
in fg. 10 and 11. Frem an experiment fimilar to this, 
8. Beccaria inferred, that electricity conſiſts of one uni- 
form homogenous fluid, and not of two, viz. the vi- 
treous and refinovs, as fome have ſuppoſed : for if this 
were the cafe, both ball» ſhould have been encompaſſed 
with their proj er atmoſpheres at the ſame time. If in- 
ſtead of baiis, the wires in the tube terminate in points, 
the appearance will be the fame, Phil. Tran. vol. Ixiv. 
Part 11. p. 403. 

ConDuctors, bie metallic, were propoſed by Dr. 
Franklin for preſcrving buildings, &c. ſoon after the 
identity of electricity. and lightning was al.ertained ; and 
they exhibit a very important and- uſeful application of 
- modern diſcoveries in this ſciencg. Uhis ingenious phi- 
| toſopher, having found that pointed bodies are better 
fitted for receiving and throwing; off the electric fire than 
thoſe that were terminated by blunt ends ot flat furfaces, 
and that metals were the readic{t and beſt conduttors, foon 
diſcovered that lightning and ejcetricity refembled one 
another in this and other diſtinguiſliing properties: he 


accordingly recommended a pointed metalline rod to be | 


raiſed ſome ſeet above the highett part of a building, and 
to be continued down into the ground or the neateſt 
water, The lightning, ſhould it ever come within a cer- 
tain diſtance of this red or wire, would be attracted by 
it, and paſs through it preferably to any other part of 
the building, and be conveyed into the earth or water, 
and there diſſipated, without doing any demage to the 
building. Many facts have occurred to evince the utility 
of this imple and feemingly trifling apparatus. How- 


ever, fome electricians, of whom Mr, Wi'ifon is the 


principal, have objeQed to the pointed termination cf 
this cendudtey; preterring rather 2 blunt end: becauf-, 
they fay, a point invites the electricity from the clouds, 
and attracls it at a greater diltance than a blunt 4% 


dutior. Phil. Irani. vol. hiv. p. 234. vol. Is ut. part it. 
p. 49. 
This ſubject has been very accurately examined and dis- 


cufied ; and pointed conduttors are almolt univertally, and 
for the melt ſulhicient reaſons, recommended as the molt 
. eligible and proper. A ſharp pointed condudfor, as it at- 
tracts the electric fire of a cloud at a greater diltance 
than the other, draws it off by degrees; and by convey- 
ing it away gently and in a continued fiream, prevents 
a firoke; wheteas a condutter with. a blunt termination 
receives the whole diſcharge of a cloud at once, and is 
- much more likely to be exploded, whenever a cloud 
comes within the {triking diſtance. To which we may 
add, that buildings guarded by either natural or artificial 
conductors. tetminating in a point, have ſeldom or cver 
been ittuck by lightning: bur others, having flat or blunt 
- terminations, have been often firuck and damaged by 
it. Fer 2 taither account of the nature and eflicacy of 
. pomis in electricity, fee POINTTHs. 

The belt condut/or for this purpole is a rod of iron, or 
racher of copper, as being a better cor or of electricity, 
and not ſo liable to rult, about three quarters of an inch 
thick, which 1s either to be lallened to the walls of a 
building by wooden cramps, or tupported by wooden 
polts at the diltance of one or two feet from the wall : 
the upper end of it thould terminate in a pyramidal form 
with a ſharp point and edges; and if it is made of iron, 
be gilt or painted near the top, and be elevated above 
the higheſt part of the building, c. g. the ſtack of chim- 
nies to which it may be faſtened, at leaſt fave or fix feet. 
'the lower end thould be driven iive or (ix feet into the 


- ground, and directed away from the foundations of the 


building, or continued till it communicates with the 
nearelt water. 
more lecuce from decay. Whew the conductor is formed 
ot diticreut pieces of metal, care thould be taken that 
they are well joined: and Mr. Henly adviſes, that a 
communication be made from the canduclor by plates of 
lcad, cight or ten inches broad, with the lead on the 
ridges aud guiters, and with the pipes that carry down 


It this part be made of lead, it will be | 
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the rain water, which ſhould be continued to if 8585 
of the building, and made to combzdhiggeg n 
moiſt earth or water, or with the main pipe which ſer 
the houſe wit water. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. +3 
p-. 403- If the building be large, two, three, "4 Go” 
conduttors ſhould be applied to ifferent parts of it, in 8 
ep to its extent. 3 
hains have been uſed for the preſervation of ſhin : ha 
as the electric matter does 1.9 paſs readily ep h - 
links of it, copper wires, a little thicker than I * 
quilt, have been preferred, and are now generally ale 
They ſhould reach two or thtee ſect above the higheſt 
maſt, and be continued down in any convenient direc 
tion, fo as always to touch the fea-water. Theſe were 
liiſt recommended to lord Auſon by Dr. Watſon n 
1762. Phil. Tranf. vol. Iii. part i: p. 633. See Frankl; 
Letters, &c. cd. 1769. p. 65, 124, 479, &c. and Cavallo“, 
EieQ. chap. ix. 
The conduttor or machine for drawing electrici 
the cloud is thus conſtructed: A Sole, of *** 
able length is erected on the top of a building (the hi : if 
the better), having on the upper end a ſolid piece of vals 
or bok<4 wood, a foot long, (ſee fig. 12.). This is covered 
with a tin oy copper veſlel, &, iu the ſhape of a funnel. 
in order to prevent its being wetted, Above this there 
riſes a long flender rod, c, terminating in a pointed 
wire, having a fmall wire twifted round it, to conduct 
the electricity the bettet to the funnel. From the funnck 
a wife as d, deſcends along the building, and is con- 
reyed through the window into the room where the 
experiments are made, This wire is conneQed with 
an inſulated cond/u7or, which will be electrifed when. 
erer there is a conſidetable quantity of electricity in the 
air; and notice will be given, when it is properly charged 
either by Mr. Canton's balls (fee ELECTROMETER) or 
by a ſet of BELLS, deſcribed under that article. For the 
lafety of theſe experiments, the cleArified wire ſhould 
be brought within a few inches of aYondu#ing rod which 
ſerves to guard the houſe, that the redundant electricity 
way paſs off in that way, without firiking any perſon 
who may happen to ftand near it. 
Experiments on tlie electricity of the atmoſphere may 
be made with greater exactneſs, by railing a kite, by 
means of a ſtring in which a ſmall wire is twiſted. The 
beſt ſtring for this purpoſe may be formed by twiſting a 
copper thread, ſuch as is uſed for :rimming, &c. or, if 
expence be diſregarded, a ſilver or gold thread, with two 
very ſmall threads of twine. Mr. Nairne uſes a ſtring 
ſoaked in a ftrong ſolution of falt, which becomes a good 
conduttyy, by imbibing the moiſture of the air. The ex- 
tremity of this line mult be filk, and the wire muſt ter- 
minate in a metallic condu#oy of any convenient form. 
But the ſollowing apparatus will ferve for ftill greater 
ſecurity in a thundet-ſtorm. Let the ſtring of the kite 
(Tab Electricity, fig. 13.) be wound upon a reel, &, and 
paſs through a flit in a flat board, faſtened at the top cf 
it by which more or leſs of the ſtring may be let out at 
pleaſure. Let the reel be fixed to the top of ſuch a fun- 
nel, c, as was above deteribed ; and from the tunnel let 


a metallic rod, &, with a large knob be projected, to 


ſerve for a condud?or. The funnel and reel mutt be ſup- 
ported by a {taff, e, the upper end of which, at leaſt, 
thould be well baked: and the lower end may be made 
ſharp to thruſt into the ground when the kite is welt 
raifed, The ſafety of this apparatus depends upon the 
chain, /, faſtened to the ſtatf, by a hook a little below 
the funnel, and dragying on the ground : for the redun- 
dant lightning will ttrike from the funnel to the chain, 
and thus be conducted as far as any one chuſes, without 
touching the perſon who holds the ſtaff. Sparks may 
be taken from the condutfor belonging to this apparatus 
with all ſaſety, by means of a ſmall rod of baked wood, 
a, furniſhed with a ſmall funnel, 4, and a braſs rod, «. 
and a chain connected with it; for the lightning, which 
{trikes the rod, will paſs by the funnel aud chain, with- 
out touching the perlon who holds the rod. Hiſt. of 
Elect. vol. ii. p. 103, &c. 8vo, ed. 1775. 
ONDUCTORS, in the Military Art, are aſſiſtants given to 
the commiſſaty of the ttores, to receive wr deliver out 
ſtores to the army; to attend at the magazines by turns, 
when in garriſon z and to look after the ammunition- 
waggons in the field, They bring their account every 
night to the commiflary, and are immediately under his 
command, 


CONDUC TOS ad preficiſcendum. See CAPIAS. 
CONDUIT, a canal, or IE, for the conveyance of water, 


or other fluid matter. | 

In the earth are ſeveral ſubterrancous conduits, through 
which the waters paſs that form ſome $YKINGS aud 
through which alſo paſs the vapours which form METAL? 


Artificial conduits for water are made of lead, ſtone, caſt 
iron, potters earth, & See PLUMBERY-. 1 


In the province of New Mexico, there is ſaid t6 be a fab- 
terrancous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending fix 
hundred miles in length. See Ducr, Tor, &c. 
CONDYLOMA, in Anatomy. See ConvDYLus. 
ConnYLoMA, in Medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs tumor, of 
| the cedomatous kind, ariſing on the internal coat of the 
anus, and the muſcles of that parc, or in the neck of the 
matrix. a | | 

The word comes from verde: becauſe the condyloma 
has uſually rugæ, or wrinkles, like the joints of the 


The condyloma, by long continuance; grows fleſhy, and 
ſhooting out as from a ſtalk, takes the denomination 
FICUs. Pet IA” 1 5 
Condylomata are frequently the eſfect of venereal ailments, 
and, if neglected, ſometimes, prove cancerous: thei, 
cure depends on mercurial unctions, and proper eſcha- 
roties to conſume them; though extirpation either by 
ligature or inciſion, if the nature of the part will admit. 
is the moſt expeditious. A ſalivation is often neceſlary, 
in order to facilitate and complete the cure. | 
CONDYLUS, Kees, a name which Anatomi/ls give to. 
a little round eminence, or protuberance at the extremity | 
of a bone. See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. i. | 
Such is that of the lower jaw, received within the cavity | 
of the os petroſum. 3 | 
hg this eminence is large, it is called the head of the 
one. 
CONE, in Geometry, a ſolid body, having a circle for its 
baſis, and terminated at the top in a point, or vertex. 
See Tab. Conics, fig. 2 
The cone is generated by the motion of a right line, KM, 
round an immoveable point K, called its vertex, along 
the circumfefence of a plane, called its baſe, MN: or 
it may be conceived as generated by the revolution of 
the triangle K LM, about the right line K L, which is 
called the Axis of the cone, and KM its /atus, or fide. 
If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſaid to be a 
right cone: and if inclined, or oblique, a ſcalenaus cone. 
Scalenous cones ate again divided into obtuſe-angled, and 
acute-angled. 
Euclid defines a cone a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a circle, 
as CD (fig. 3.) and is produced by the entire revolution 
of the plane of a right angled-triaugle C AB, about the 
Perpendicular leg AB. 
If this leg, or axis, be greater than CB, half the baſe ; 
the ſolid produced is an acute-angled cone ; if leſs, it is an 
obtuſe-angled cone; and, if equal, a right-angled cone. 
But Euclid's definition only extends to a right cone: that 
is, to a cone whoſe axis is at right angles to the baſe z and 
not to oblique ones, whole axis is not at right angles to 
the baſe. 
For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of I 
cone, which may take in both right and oblique ones, 
fuppoſe an immoveable point A /fg. 4.) without the 
plane of the circle BDEC; and ſuppoſe a right line 
AE, drawn through that point, and produced infinitely 
both ways, to be moved quite about the circumference 
of the circle; the two ſuperficies that will ariſe from 
this motion are each called conic ſuperficies; but, 
taken conjunctly, they are called ſuperfictes vertically 
oppoſite, or only oppoſite ſuper fictes, Ihe immoveable 
point A, common to both the ſuperficies, is called 
the vertex; the circle BD EC, the baſe; the right line 
Ac. drawn through the vertex A and C, the centre of 
the baſe ; and if infinitely produced, the axis; and the 
ſolid comprehended under the conical ſuperſicies and the 
baſe 1s a cone. | 
Properties of the CoNt.—1. The area or ſurface of every right 
cone, exc/uſive of its baſe, is equal to a triangle whoſe baje is 
the periphory, and its height the fide of the cone. 
Or, the curve ſuperficies of a right conc is, to the area of 
its circular baſe, as A C (Ag. 3.), the length of the hy- 
pothenufe of the right-angled triangle deſcribing it, is to 
CB, the' baſe of the ſame triangle : that is, as the flant 
height of the cone, to the ſemidiameter of the baſe, 
Hence, the ſurface of a right cone is equal to a ſector of a 
circle deſcribed on the fide of the cone, as a radius, 
whoſe arch is equal to the periphery of the cone; and 
has therefore the ſame proportion to its periphery, which 
the diameter of the baſe has to twice the ſide of the cone. 
Hence we have a method of deſcribing a rete or cage that ſhall 
Juſi cover à cone. — Thus, with the diameter of the baſe 
AB /Tab. Conics, fig. 6.) deſcribe a circle, and produce 
the diameter to C, till AC be equal to the fide of the 
cone, To2 ACand AB, determined in numbers, and 
60®, find a fourth proportional; and with the radius 
A, on the centre C, deſcribe an arch D E equal to the 
number of degrees found: the ſector C DE with the 
citcle A B will be a tete for the right cone. 
If, then, the fide of a truncated cone be ſet off from A to 
F, and an arch G H be deſcribed with the radius CF; by 


finding a fourth proportional to 3609, to the number of 
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degrees of the arch G H, and to FC; and thence deker- 
mining the diameter of the circle I F, we ſhall have a net 
or cover of the truncated cone. 
For CDU AE is a nec for the entire cone; CGFIH boy 
the cone cut of; there/ore, DBEHIG for the truncate 
cone. | 
2. Cones and pyramids, having the ſame haſes and altitudes, 
are equal to cach other. 4 
Now, it is ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may be 
divided into three equal pyramids; and therefore, that 
a triangular pyramid is one third of a priſm, ſtanding on 
the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude. 
Hence, fince every multangular body may be reſolved 
iuto triangular ones, and every pyramid is athird part 0 
a priſm having the ſame baſe and altitude; ſince a cone 
may be eſteemed an inhnite-angular pyramid, and a cy- 
linder an infinite-angular priſm ; a cone is a third part of 
a cylinder, which has the ſame baſe and altitude. 
Hence we have a method of meaſuring the ſurface and ſolidity 
of a cone, — Thus, for the folidity : find the ſolidity of a 
priſm, or cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the cone, 
or pyramid. Which found, divide by 3: the quotient 
will be the ſolidity of a cone, or a pyramid. Thus, v. gr. 
if the ſolidity of a cylinder be 605592960, the ſolidity 
of the cone will be found 201864320. | 
Hor the ſurface ; that of a right cone is had by multiplying 
the ſemi-periphery of the baſe into the ſide, and adding 
the product to the baſe, 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the cone N Mfg. 2.) 56, 
the periphery will be 175,9296, and the baſe 2463,0144 
Suppoſe the altitude or axis KL, 246; fince LM = 
Z NMS 28, and K Ma = E L*+L M*=60516+ 784 
= 61300, KM= 247,5 &c. Conſequently the ſuper- 
ficies of the cone, excluſive of the baſe is, 21771,288 ; 
and the whole together 24234, 3024. 
Ihe /olidity of an oblique cone is obtained in the-ſame 
manner with that of the right co77 but it is much more 
difficult to find its ſurface, ſince it cannot be reduced to 
the meaſure of a ſeQtor of a Circle, becauſe all the lines 
drawn from the vertex to the baſe are not equal. See a 
Memoir on this ſubject; by M. Euler, in the Nouv. 
Mem. de Peterſburgh, tom. i. Dr. Bartow has demon- 
ſtrated, in his Lectiones Geometric, that the ſolidity 
of a cone with an elliptic baſe, forming part of a right 
cone, is equal to the product of its ſurface by a third of 
one of the perpendiculars drawn from the point in which 
the axis of the right cone interſects the ellipſe ; and that 
it is alſo equal to one third of the height of the cone mul- 
tiplied by the elliptic baſe : and therefore that the per- 
pendicular is to the height of the cone, as the elliptic baſe 
to the ſurſace | 
As to the meaſure of the ſurface, and ſolidity, of a truncated 
cone, ABCD (g. 7). Its altitude CH, and the dia- 
meters of its baſes A B and CD, being given, find their 
circumfetences : to the ſquare of the altitude CH, add 
the ſquare of the ſemi-difference of the radii A N, and 
from the aggregate extract the ſquare root, which will 
give the fide AC: the ſemi-ſum of the peripheriesg 
multiplied by that fide, gives the ſoperficies of the trun- 
cated cone. | 
To find the ſolidity © as the difference of the ſemi-diameters 
AH is to the altitude of the truncated cue CH, fo is 
the greater ſemidiameter A F to the aititude of the en- 
tice cone FE. This being found, ſubtract the altitude of 
the truncated cone G, which will leave that of the core 


- 


taken off, E G. ; 
Find the ſolidity of the cene CED and AEB; ſubtract 


the other fiom this; the remainder will be the ſolidity ot 
the truncated cone AC DB. 


For the ſectiaus of the Cox x, fee Cod ie /efion,—For the ratis 


of Conts and Cylinders, ſee CYLINDER.—Þbr the cen- 
tres of gravity and of oſcillation of a Cox, ſee CENTER. 


ConEs of the higher kinds, are thote whoſe baſes are circles 


of the higher kinds; and are generated by ſuppoſing a 
right line fixed in a point, on high, — — 1 


capable of being extended more or leſs, on occaſion ; 


and moved or carried round a circle. 


Cone of rays, in Optics, includes all the ſeveral Ras 


which fall from any point of a radiaut, on the ſurface of 
a glaſs, 


Cone, double or ſpindle," in Mechanics, is a ſolid formed of 


two equal cones joined at their baſes. If this be laid on 
the lower part ot two rulers making an angle with one 
another, and elevated above the horizontal plane, it will 
move towards the raiſed ends, and ſeem to aſcend, though 
it really deſcends. Let ABD (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 11.) 
be the common baſe of the two cones, its centre C will be 
the centre of gravity of the whole ſolid : therefore if 
DF repreſents one of the rulers elevated to an angle 
FD G, whoſe fine F G is leſs than the ſemidiameter of 
the cone C, it is plain that the center of gravity C at 
the poſition of the cone in D, is more diſtant from the 
centre of the carth, to which all heavy bodies tend, than 


in 


Halabaricus. N 
| the ©e©:; ry prepared with ſyrvp ot oranges every day 
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in, {8 poſition between the legs of the rulet at F; and 


— 


there it will, dnCcend, as on an inclined plane C E, 
. „ it will ſtop, being ſupported on the 


ute nus ot thc raiers 
* 5 


Nu, 11 I Jaying. Sce MELTING-cone. 


*otany. a hard dry ſeed- veſſel of a conical figure, 
o ng of ſeveral woody parts; and is, for the moſt 


bart, 1caly, adhering. cloſcly together, and ſeparating 
when ripe. 


Cos ene, in Natma! Hiftory, the name given by many 


to a ſpecies of TU ULUS marinus, not known to us In its 
recent Nate, but frequently found foſſile in the Swedith 


ſtones uſed in pavements. 


OLE and key. Practon, lib. ii. cap. 37. num. 2. ſays, 
Famiud in tali ætute Ci. e. 14 et. 15 annorum) poteſt diſpo- 
nere demui ſuc, et habere cone et key. 


The words come from the Saxon colne, i. e. calculus and 


key, clavisz ſo that a woman was then held to be of com- 

erent years when ſhe was able to keep the accounts and 
Levi of the houſe; and Glan. lib. vii. cap. 9. has ſome- 
what to the ſame puryolc, ; 


CONEPATL, in Z-o/ogy, the name of an American aui- 


mal, very much like the rackoon in ſhape, but ariegared 
with two long ſireaks of Whites one on each fide of the 
ridge of the back, which run even into the rail. It is a 
tame and barmlels animal, but cf a flinking ſmel!: and 
when purſued, or provoked, will diſcharge its excre- 
ments at the perſon who oftend3 it, to fix or eight fert 


diſtance ; theſe have a very bad {meil, and ſpoil people's 
.cloaths, by leaving indelibie yctlow ſpots on them. 


Ray. 
See YzQUI*PATL. 


-CONESSI1, oc Cox #471, in the A7c/-ria Medica, a baik 
brought from the Eaſt Indies. It is frequent in Ceylon, 


and Malabar, where the naiives give it in diarrbœas, 
lienteries, and dyfenterics. Ve uſe ic in powder for 


. the, ſame purpoſes, the doſe being from half a dram to 
a dram. It is proper to give a dole of ipecacuanha be- 


fore taking it. 

This tree grows alſo on the Coromandel coaſt, in the 
Eaſt Indies, and is not unlike tie cadag apa of the Hortus 
The bark ſliould be freth powdered, and 


or every « ther day. Med. FIT. vol. iii. art. 4. 


CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the ancient 


Romans, uted in the marriage of perſons whoſe children 
wece dellined tor the honour of priefthood, 
Confarreation ws the molt ſacted of the three modes of 
contractiuig marr ge ahnung that people; and conſiſted, 
acc to Scretus, in this, that the portifer maximus 
and amen diaiis joined ud conttacted the man and 
orten, by mal.'ng them eat of the fame cake of ſalted 
Dread: whence the term, far hynityimg meal or flour. 
„ 1 bred g „ carſßing, withal, a certain formula, 
| -c of 1-41 witnetles. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
add 1 the tuiband and wife did eat of the fame 
* cat, and threw ſome on the victims. 


CONVECTION, in Pharmacy, a kind of compound re- 


medy, of the conſiſtence of a ſoft electaty. 

There are ſeveral electaries which bear the name of 
eonfef7icns: ſome of which in the medical language, are 
corre utive, and others pur gat. ve. 

Of th- mberof the corroborative confeftions are thoſe 
of A of byacinth, and the anal , a purgative 


is the terme, or alkermes, or f(carlet-grain. The other 
ingredicuts are, pearls, muſk, cinnamon, ambergris, leaf- 
gold, juice of pippins, and roſe water. It is ranked 
among the geit cardiacs, and is ſrequently uſed for the 
palpitation of the heart, or ſyncope; and ſometimes in 
the ſmallpox and me ies. 

The con;/ cftion of hyacinth has nearly the ſame virtues with 
that on deres; but, befides, it is frequently uſed as an 
allringent. It conſiſts of near triple the number of 
drugs; whereof the precious (tone called the hyavinth, 
is clteerucl the principal; the chief of the reſt are, red 
coral, bole armeniac, terra figiliata, myrrh, the ſantals, 
burnt hattthoru, camphot, fapphire, emerald, topaz, 
and molt of the ingredients of the ce tien of alkermes. 
Ihe anarardine confettion, now diſuſed in England, is 
cumpoſed:chiclly of ANACARDIUMS ae name. 
The other drugs are, long pepper, black pepper, mot 
kinds of myrobalans, caſtoreum, &c. It is uſed to purge 
the blood, and is proper in cold diſeaſes. 


The confettion Flamech takes its name from that of its in- | 


ventor, an Arabian phylician. Its ingredients are, poly- 
pody, myrobalans, agaric, ſenna, tamarinds, red roſes, 
manua, colocynth, &c. It is applied as a draſtic for the 
purging ot the groſſet humours and viſcidities : it is alſo 
ot lume reputation in vertigoes and cancers. 


ConvFECTIO cartiaca, a name given in the late London 


dilgeuſatoty to the ſo much eſteemed medicine, com- 


CoxregEcTio Damocratis. 
CoxFECT1O Fracaſtorii. See DiascorDiu u. 
CONFECTIO TFaponica, is prepared of Japan earth, three 


ers, it coniifted in the oſlering up of ſome pure 


"*. 


monly known by the name of the conſectio Raleigbana 
The compoſition is alſo altered as well as the name, 
and is ordered now to be made in the following manner ; 
take freſh tops of roſemary, and juniper berries, of each 
a pound ; the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from theic 
hutks, zedoary, aid ſaffron, of each half a pound. Dtaw 
a tinctute ſrom theſe, with a gallon and a half of proof 
ſpirit ; reduce this tincture when filtrated, to the eight 
ot about two pounds and a half by a gentle evaporation ; 
then ſiniſh the clectary by adding the toilowing ſpecics 
hnely powdered : viz, of compound powder of crabs 
claws, fixteen ounces ; cinnamon and nutmeg, of each 
two ouncesz cloves an ounce; double refined ſugar 
. pounds, Pemberton's London Diſpenſatory, p. 
333. 


% 


See M1THR1DaATE. 


ounces; tormentil root, nutmeg, and olibanum, of each 
two ounces: opium, diſſolved in Liſbon wine, a dram 
and a half, ſimple 1 and conſerve of rofes, of each 
ſourteen ounces. An eleCtary of theſe ingredients lup- 


plies the place of diaſcordium; and the doſe is from a 
icruple to a dram. 


CoxFLEcTtio Paulina, a name given in the London Diſ- 


penſatory to the compolition which uſed to be called con. 
fetlio archigents. It is now ordered to be made in the 
tollowing manner: take coſtus or zedoary, cinnamon, 
long pepper, black pepper, {trained florax, galbanum, 
opium, aud Ruſſia caſtor, of cach two ounces ; of ſimple 
[yrup, boiled to the conliſtence of honey, an equal weight 
to thrice the ſpecies. Pemberton's London Pharm: 


P. 339- 
CONFECTOR, among the Ancient Romans, a ſort of GL 4« 


DIaTOR, hircd to fight in the amphitheatre againit 
bealts ; thence alſo denominated beſttarius. 

The confectores were thus called d conficiendis be/tiis, from 
their dilpatching and killing bealts. | 

The Greeks called them warabebet, q. d. daring, raſh, 
deſperate ; whence the Latins borrowed the appcilations 


PARABOLANI, and parabo/ar:;i. The Chriltians were 
ſometimes condemned to this fort of combat. 


CONFECLS, or Coxrits, a denomination given to fruits, 


flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and pre- 
pared with ſugar, or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, or 
render them more agreeable to the taſte. 

The ancients only confired with honey; at preſent, ſugar 
is more frequen ly uſed. Confeds half-ſugarecd, are thoſe 


only covered with a little ſugar, to lcave more of the na- 
tural talte of the fruit, 


 Confetts are reduced to eight kinds; viz. liquid confefls, 


marmalades, jellies, paſtes, dry confetts, conſerves, candies, 
aud dragees, or ſugar-plums. 

Liquid confefts are thote whoſe fruits, either whole, in 
pieces, ſceds, or in cluſters, are confitted in a fluid 
traniparent ſyrup, which takes its colour from that of 
the truits boiled in it. There is a good deal of art in 
preparing theſe well; if they be too little ſugared they 
turn; and if coo much, they candy, The molt clteemed 
of the liquid e, are plums, eſpecially thoſe called 
mirables, barberries, quinces, apricots, cherries, orange 
lowers, little green citrons from Madeira, green catlia 
from the Levant, myrobalans, ginger, cluves, &c. 
Marmalades ate a kind of paltes almoit liquid, made of 
the pulp of fruits, or flowers, that have ſome conſiſt- 


. ence; fuch as apricots, apples, pears, plums, quinces, 


oranges, and ginger. Marmalade of ginger is brought 
from the Indies by way of Holland: it is eltcemed good 
to revive the natural heat in old men. Sce MARmMa- 
LADE. 
Jellies are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar has been 
diflolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a 
pretty thick conliſtence ; ſo as, upon cooling, to reſem- 
ble a kind of thin tranſparent glue, or fize, Jellies are 
made of various kinds of fruits, eſpecially gootberries, 
curtants, apples, and quinces ; there are other jellies made 
of fleſh, fiſh, hartſhorn, &c, but they are not to be kept, 
being very ſubject to corrupt, 
Pafies are a kind of marmalades, thickened to that degree 
by a proper boiling, as to aſſume any form, when put 
into little moulds, and dried in the oven. The mott in 
uſe are thoſe of gooſberries, quinces, apples, apricots, 
and orange flowers: thoſe of piſtachoes are much 
eſteemed ; thoſe of ginger are brought from the Indies. 
Dry confefls are thoſe whoſe ſruits after having been 
boiled in the ſyrup, are taken out again, drained, and 
put to dry in an oven. Theſe are made of ſo many kind 
of fruits, that it would be hard to explain them all: the 
moſt conſiderable are citron, and orange-peel, plums, 
ars, cherries, apricots, &c, 
Conſerves are a kiad of dry confects, made with ſugar, and 
paſtes of flowers or fruits, &c. The moſt uſual among 
theſe are thole of roſes, mallows, roſemary ; of _ 
| 0 
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of orange flowers, violets, jeſſamin, piſtachoes, citrons, 
and floes, 
Note. The apothecaries, under the title of conſerves, 
comprehend all kinds of e both dry and liquid; 
whether of flowers, fruits, ſeeds, roots, barks, or leaves, 
prepared with ſugar or honey, to preſerve, &c. 
Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied over with 
ſugar, after having been boiled in the ſyrup ; which ren- 
ders them like little rocks cryſtalliſed ; of various figures 
and colours, according to the fruits encloſed within 
them. The belt candies are brought from Italy. Sce 
Ca xp. 
Sugar-plums are a kind of little dry confe#s, made of ſmall 
fruits or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous and 
aromatic roots, &c: incruſtated and covered over with a 
very hard ſugar, ordinarily very white. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by various names : ſome 
made of raſberries, others of barberries, melon-ſeeds, 
piſtachoes, filberds, almonds, cinnamon, orange-peel, 
corianders, aniſeed, caraways, &c. 

CONFEDERACY, an alliance or league between divers 
princes and ſtates. 

CoNnrEDERACY, in Law, is when two or more perſons 
combine to do any damage to another, or to commit any 
unlawful act. | 
Confederacy is puniſhable, though nothing be put in exe- 
cution: but *then it muſt have theſe four incidents; 1. 
That it be declared by ſome matter of proſecution ;, as by 
making of bonds or promiſes to one another: 2. That 
it be malicious; as for unjult revenge: 3. That it be 
falſe ; i. e. againſt the innocent: and, laitly, That it be 
out of court, voluntarily. 

CONFERIA folia, among Botani/ts, Sec Lear. 

CONFERV A, in B-tany See Hain weed. 

We find many of our pools and rivers in the ſummer 
months thick covered with the green conferve z they are 
alſo frequently driven by-the winds againſt the ſhores of 
our rivers, and cover the whole ſurface with a green 
mantle. 'This, with us, has never been found to be of 
any ill conſequence to animals; but there is a peculiar 
ſpecies of it in ſome parts of the world, that 1s undiſtin— 
guiſhable from ours in appearance, but is poiſonous. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 13. 

CONFESS and avoid, in Lato, a ſpecies of REPLICATION, 
in which the plaintiff introduces ſome new matter or diſ- 
tinction, conſiſtent with his former declaration; as in 
an action of treſpaſs upon lands of which the plaintiff is 
ſeiſed; if the defendant ſhews a title to the land by de- 
ſcent, the plaintiff may either deny the fact, or confe/s 
and avoid it, by replying, that ſuch deſcent happened, 
but that the defendant hath ſince demiſed the lands to the 
plaintiff for the term of life. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. 


- 310, 

CONFESSION, confeſſio, in Rhetoric, the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called PARHOMOLOGY, 

Conress10vw, in a Civil Senſe, a declaration or acknow- 
legement of ſome truth, though it be againſt the intereſt 
of the party who makes it; whether it be in a court of 
Juſtice, or out of it. It is a maxim, that in civil mat- 
ters, the confeſſion is never: to be divided, but always 
taken entire; and that a criminal is never condemned 
on his ſimple confeſſion, without other collateral proofs ; 
nor is a voluntary extra-judicial confeſſton admitted as 
any proof. A perſon is not admitted to accuſe himſelt, 
according zo that rule in law, non auditer perire volens. 

Cox Ess ON of action, in Law, is a ſpecies of plea to the 
ACTION, in which the merits of the complaint are an- 
ſwered, by confeſſing either wholly, or, which is molt 
common, 1n part. 

ConrEss10n of indi&ment, is a priſoner's acknowlegement 
of the offence, when he is brought to the bar to be ar- 
raigned : upon a fimple and plain confeilion, which the 
court is backward in receiving and recording; nothing 
remains but to award judgment. This confeſſion is made 
before the judge ; in conſequence of which, the priſoner 
ſubmits to the legal penalty annexed to his crime; or 
the priſoner, by con/e//ion, becomes an ArPROVER, or ac- 
cuſer of others. | i 

CoNnFEs$10N, in Theology, denotes the verbal acknowlege- 
ment which a penitent makes of his ſins to God: in a 
more partial and reſtricted ſenſe, it is a declaration of a 
perſon's ſins, made to a priæſt, in order to obtain abſolu- 
tion for the fame. The Romiſh church makes confeſſion 
a part of the ſacrament of penance, 

Confeſſion was anciently public aud general, in the ſace 
of the church; though the Romanilts have ſince altered 
it, and made it private and auricular. 

Confeſſions are to be buried in eternal ſilence, under pain 
of the greateſt puniſhment to the prieſt who reveals them. 
Bellarmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh contro- 
verſial writers, endeavour to trace up AURLCULAR con- 


Jellion to the earlieſt ages; and thus contend for a point 
VoL I. No 78. | 


a 
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given up by the feſts M. Fury owns, that the firſt in- 
{tance of auricular cenfeſſion he can meet with, is that of 
St. Eloi, who being grown old, made a confeſſion to à 
x of all his ſins from his youth upwards, 

he Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of cen- 

feſſion; and the ſame may be ſaid of the Jews: theſe laſt 
have formulas for thoſe who are not capable of making 
a detail of all their ſins: the ordinary form is in alpha- 
betical order, each letter containing a capital fin. This 
they uſually rehearſe on Mondays and Thurſdays, and on 
faſt-days, and other occalions ; ſome every night and 
morning. When any of them find themſelves near death, 
they ſend for ten perſons, more or leſs, one of them a 
rabbin; and in their preſence recite the confeſſion. See 
Leo de Modena, 

Conres810N of faith, denotes a liſt, or enumeration and 
declaration of the ſeveral ARTICLES of belief, in a 
church. 

The Augſburg, or AUGUSTAN confeſſion, is that of the 
Lutherans ; it was preſented to Charles V. in 1530. 

In the council of Rimini, the catholic biſhops found 
fault with dates in a confeſſion of faith, and oblerved that 
the church never uſed to date them. 

CONFESSION AL, or Coxnress10NARY,inChurch Hiſtory, 
a place in churches, uſually under the main altar, wherein 
were depoſited the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, martyrs, 
and conleffors. 

CoxnFESSIONAL is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for a little 
box, or deſk in the church, where the confeſſor takes 
the conſeſſions of the penitent. 

CONFESSO. Pro-Conress0, See PRO-Coxrrsso. 

CONFESSOR, a Chriſtian, who has made a folemn, and 

refolute profeſſion of the faith, and has endured torments 
in its defence. A mere ſaint is called a confefſor, to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the roll of dignifi-d {a14ts; ſuch as 
apoſtles, martyrs, &. 
I ecclehaltical mitory, we frequently find the word 
confe//ors uſed for martyrs ; in after-times, it was conſined 
to thoſe, who after having be-n tormented by the ty- 
rants, were permitted to live and die in peace, And at 
laſt it was alſo uſ-d for thoſe, who after having lived a 
good life, died under an opinion of ſanity. According 
to St. Cyprian, he who prefented himſelf to torture, or 
even to martyrdom, without being called to it, was not 
called a confeffor, but a profeſſor : and it any out of a 
want of courage abandoned his country, and becaine a 
voluntary exile for the fake of the faich, he was called 
cer. i 

ConFESSOR is alſo a prieſt, in the Romiſh church, who 

has a power to hear ſinners in the ſacrament of penauce, 
and to give them abfolution. 
The church calls him in Latin confeJarins, to diſtinguiſh 
him from confeſſer, which is a name contecrated to ſaints. 
The confe/Jors of the kings of France, from the time of 
Henry IV. have been conſtantly Jeſuits: before him the 
Dominicans and Cordeliers thared the office between 
them. The confe//ors of the houſe of Avitria have alſo, 
ordinarily, been Dominicans and Cordeliers; but the 
latter emperors have all taken Jeſuits. 

CoNFESFOR to his A, . See CLERK of the cloſet. 

CONFIGURATION, the exterior ſurface, that bounds 

bodies, and gives them their particular figure. 
That which makes the ſpecific difference between bodies, 
is the different confrouration, and the different ſituation 
of their parts. A hort, or a long fight, depend on the 
difterent confiouration of the cryſtalline. 

CONFIGURATION of the planets, in Aſtrology, is a certain 
diſtance or ſituation of the planets in the zodiac, 


whereby they are ſuppoſed to aid, or oppoſe each other. 
Sce ASPECT. 


CoxnFiGURATIONS of /alts, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs 


the combinations of the particles of the ſalts of plants, 
and other ſubſtances, into ecrtain figures, on evapo- 
rating the water in which they had been diffolved, ſo 
haſtily as not to admit of their ſhooting into their own 
regular cryſtals. 

CONFIRMATION, the act of ratifying or rendering a 
title, claim, pretenſion, report, or the like, more ſure 
and indiſputable, 

CONFIRMATION, in Law, denotes the conveyance of an 

eſtate, or right in e from one man to another, whereby 
a voidable eſtate is made ſure and unavoidable, or a pat- 
ticular eſtate is increaſed, or poſſeſſion made perfect: 
and it is particularly uſed for the ſtrengthening or homo. 
logating an eſtate of one already in poſſeſſion of it by a 
voidable title. 
Thus, if a biſhop grant his chancellorſhip by patent, for 
term of the patentee's life; this is no void grant: yet it 
is avoidable by the biſhop's death, except it be lirengthen« 
ed allo by the dean and chapteti's confirmation, 

ConbIRMATION, in Rhetoric, is the third part of an ora- 
tion, wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, 


11 D reaſons, 


reaſons; authorities, and other arguments, the truth of | 
the propoſitions advanced in his narration. Cicero, De 
Invent. lib. i. cap. 24. I | 
Confirmation is either diref, or indirect: the firſt confirms 
what the orator has to urge for ſtrengthening his own 
cauſe : the ſecond, properly called coONFUTAT10N, refels 
the oppoſite arguing of the adverſaries. The two parts 
together are ſometimes placed under the head or title of 
CONTENTION. 
The confirmation is, as it were, the life and ſoul of the 
oration : in this the main ſtreſs of the argumentation lies. 
Whence Ariſtotle, properly enough calls it, ig, fides. 
Cori MATIOx, in Theology, the ceremony of laying on of 
hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Among the ancients it was conferred immediately after 
baptiſm z and was eſteemed, in ſome meaſure, to be a 
part thereof: whence the fathers call it the accompli/hment 
of baptiſm. The ground of the practice was an opinion 
of the imperfection of baptiſm, which in their apprehen- 
ſion only prepared perſons for the reception of the graces 
of the Holy Spirit, which were actually conferred in 
confirmation. Tertull. de Bapt. p. 599, &c. and Lord 
King's Hiſt. of the Prim. Church, a v. p. 80, &c. 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaſt, it ſtill ac- 
companies baptiſm z but the Romaniſts make it a diſtinct 
independent ſacrament. 
It appears that confirmation has all along been ordinarily 
conterred by the biſhop : St. Cyprian, and moſt of the 
fathers, ſpeak of it in ſuch terms as to imply it to have 
been confined to the biſhop alone; and Fleury and moſt 
of the moderns, from them, lay it down as a diſtinguiſh. 
ing character between the offices of a prielt or deacon, 
and that of a biſhop, that the former might baptize, but 
the latter alone might anoint and confirm ; by virtue of 
their ſucceſſion to the apoſtles, to whom it originally 
belonged. But from ſome paſſages in St. Gregory, &c. 
others gather, that the prieſts, on occaſion, had likewiſe 
the power of confirming. | 
It has been alleged, that, as confirmation always ſucceeded 
baptiſm, and made a neceſſary part of it, and ſeveral of 
the primitive Chriſtians eſteemed both neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, it muſt have been performed by preſbyters as 
well as by biſhops z. becauſe the biſhop of a church might 
be abſent for a very conſiderable time, as was the caſe 
with Cyprian, or the ſee might be vacant: and as preſ- 
byters baptized, it is reaſonable to conclude that they 
alſo confirmed. Lord King has ſhewn that confirmation 
and abfolution were the ſame thing; and that preſbyters, 
ſometimes with the biſhop,” and ſometimes without the 
b:thop, did abſolve by impoſition of hands: and he has 
cited ſeveral ancient authorities in order to prove, that 
confirmation was frequently repeated with reſpect to the 
ſame perſons. Hiſt. Prim. Church, p. g1, &c. 
It is certain, among the Greeks, the prieſt who baptizes, 
alſo confirms : which practice, Lucas Holſtenius ſhews, 
is of ſo old a ſtanding among them, that it is now gene- 
rally looked on as belonging properiys and of right, to 
the prieſt: though ſome will have it to have been bor- 
rowed by them from the biſhops. Hence, ſome of the 
Latin divines acknowlege, that though the biſhop be the 
ordinary miniſter of confirmation, yet, that the prieſt, in 
his abſence, may allo conter it, in qualicy of miniſter 
extraordinary. 
The council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that con- 
ſirmation muſt be conferred faſting, both on the ſide of 
the giver, and that of the receiver. 
It has been urged, however, that this ceremony, with 
reſpeCt to the real importance and utility of it, was pecu- 
liar to the days of the apoſtles : though it is retained 
among Proteſtants, it is doubted whether it be a neceſ- 
ſary inſtrument of grace. Ihe order of confirmation in 
the church of England, does not determine the precife 
age of the perſoa to be confirmed. 
CONFISCATE, in Lato, is applied to goods forfeited to 
the exchequer, or public treaſury, 
The word is derived from fiſcus, a hamper, panier, or 
baſket, wherein the emperor's money uſed to be kept. 
'The title to goods which are not claimed by any other, 
is given by law to the king. If a man, indicted for ſteal- 
ing the goods of another, in which caſe they become, in 
effect, the proper goods of him indicted, be aſked about 
them in court, and diſclaim them ; he thereby loſes the 
goods, though he be afterwards acquitted of the theft, 
and the king ſhall have them as confz/cate : but otherwile, 
had he not diſclaimed them. 
CONFISCATION, a legal adjudication of goods or effects 
to the filc, or treaſury. | 
Thus, the bodies and eſſects of criminals, traitors, &c. 
and merchandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or 
brought aboard or aſhore without paying the duties, 
when ſeized, are confiſcated. 


It is an axiom in law, that he who confiſcates the body, | 


confiſcates alſo the effects, to the profit of the king, or the 


lord of the fee; i. e. he who is condemned to loſe his 
life, muſt alſo loſe his goods : yet the widows of crimi- 


nals do not loſe their dowries, nor their ſhare in the goods 


of the community, by the forfeiture of their buſbangs, 


CONFLAGRATION, a general burning of a city, or 


other conſiderable place. In which ſenſe, Nero is ſaid 
to have procured the Chriſtians to be accuſed of the con- 
flagration of Rome, which was done by his own order. 
But the word is more ordinarily reſtrained to that grand 
period, or cataſtrophe, of our world, wherein the face 
of nature is expected to be changed by a deluge of fue 
as it was anciently by that of water. The ancient Py- 
thagoreans, Platoniſts, Epicureans, and Stoics, appear 
to have had a notion of the conflagration ; though whence 
pod; ſhould derive it, unleſs from the facred books, is 
difficult to conceive z except, perhaps, from the Pha. 
nicians, who themſelves had it from the Jews, 
Seneca ſays expreſly, Tempus advenerit quo fidera fideri- 
bus incurrent, & omni flagrante materia uno igne, quice 
uid nunc ex depoſito Incet, ardebit. This general diſſo- 
ution the Stoics call exTypwars, ecpyro/is, Mention of the 
conflagration is alſo ſeveral times made in the books of 
the Sybils, Sophocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 
Dr. Burnet, after F. 'Tachard, and others, relates, that 
the Siameſe believe, that the earth will at laſt be parched 
up with heat; the mountains melted down ; and the 
earth's whole ſurface reduced to a level; and then con- 
ſumed with fire. And the Bramins of Siam do not only 
hold, that the world ſhall be deſtroyed by fire; but, alſo, 
that a new earth ſhall be made out of the cinders of the 
old. Various are the ſentiments of authors on the ſub- 
ject of the conflagration; the cauſe whence it is to ariſe, 
and the elfeCts it is to produce. Divines ordinarily ac- 
count for it metaphyſically; and will have it take its 
riſe from a miracle, as a ſite from heaven. Philoſophers 
contend for its being produced from natural cauſes ; and 
will have it efiected according to the laws of mechanics: 
ſome think an eruption of a central fire ſufficient ſor the 
purpoſe; and add, that this may be occaſioned ſeveral 
ways; Viz. either by having its intention increaſed ; 
which, again, may be effected either by being driven 
into leſs ſpace by the encroachments of the ſuperbcial 
cold, or by an increaſe of the inflammability of the fewel 
whereon it is fed: or by having the reſiſtance of impri- 
ſoning earth weakened ; which may happen, cither from 
the diminution of its matter, by the conſumption of its 
central parts; or by weakening the coheſion of the con- 
ſtituent parts of the maſs, by the exceſs or the deſect of 
moiſture, 
Others look for the cauſe of the conflagration in the atmo- 
ſphere; and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the meteors there 
engendered in unuſual quantities, and exploded with un- 
uſual vehemence, from the concurrency of various cir- 
cumſtances, may be made to effect it, without ſeeking 
any further. 
The aſtrologers account for it from a conjunction of all 
the planets in the ſign Cancer; as the deluge, ſay they, 
was occalioned by their conjunction in Capricorn. 
Laſtly ; Others have recourſe to a ſtill more effectual 
and flaming machine; and conclude the world is to un- 
dergo its conflagration from the near approach of a COMET, 
in its return from the fun. Thoſe wandering bodics do 
indeed ſeem to menace us a little ; being able, both by 
their tranſverſe motion acroſs the earth's way, by the 
hugeneſs of their ſize, and the intenſe fire wherewith 
they glow in their receſs from the perihelion, to produce 
ve moſt ſignal changes and revolutions in the ſyſtem of 
things. 
Mr. Whiſton has ſhewn, that they are extremely well 
fitted to produce the phenomena 4 deluge; aud has 
gone a good way towards proving, that the comet of 
1680, was the very body to which that event was ow- 
ing; as being then in its approach toward the ſun, aud 
its atmoſphere crouded with the watery vapours it had 
gathered in thoſe inconceivably cold regions, into which 
it had fled off in its aphelion. 
This ſame comet, Sir Iſaac Newton has calculated, 
when in its perihelion, December the 8th, was heated, 
by the vicinity of the ſun, to a degree two thouſand times 
more hot than red-hot iron: he ſhews, likewiſe, that it 
would ſcarce be cool again in fifty thouſand years. 
This ſame comet, Dr. Halley obſerved November the 
11th, was not above a ſemidiameter of the carth from 
the earth's way : ſo that had the earth, at that time, 
been in that part of its orbit, ſomething very extraordt- 
nary might have been apprehended ; but whether in the 
way of fire, or water, may, perhaps, to ſome, Ieavc 
room to doubt. But it is ſcarcely conceivable, that the 


comet ſhould bring any vehement degree of heat, out of 


thoſe regions it comes from, whatever heat it might 
carry thither. 
CON» 


CON 


CONFLUENCE, ConzLvx, the place where two VERS 

join, and mix their waters. | 

NFLUENT, in Medicine, an epithet given to that 
ſpecies of ſmall-yoXx wherein the puſtules run into one 
another, 

CONFORMATION, the particular texture and conſiſtence 
of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to make 
a whole. ; 
We ſay, light of different colours is reflected from bodies 
according to their different conformation ; in oppoſition to 
the Carteſians, who pretend, that reflected light becomes 
of different colours, according to the different conforma- 
tion of the bodies that reſlect it. The conformation of the 
members of an embryo is not perfeCt enough to allow of 
diſſection. 

CoxroRMAT ION, in Medicine, is uſed to expreſs that make 

and conſttuction of the human body, which is peculiar 
to every individual. 
Hence, a mala conformati 
rudiments; whereby a perſon comes into the world 
crooked, or with ſome of the viſcera, or cavities, unduly 
framed, or proportioned. Many are ſubject to incurable 
aſthmas, from a too ſmall capacity of the thorax, and the 
like original vicious conformations. 

CONFORMITY, in the Schools, is the CONGRUENCY, or 
relation of agreement between one thing and another : 
as between the meaſure, and the thing meaſured ; the 
object, and the underſtanding z the thing, and the con- 
ception ; the thing, and the diviſion thereof, &c. 

ConrFORMITY, occafional. See OccaSlONAL conformity. 

CONFRERES, from con, and frere, brother; denore 
brethren in a religious houſe, or the fellows of one and 
the fame ſociety. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 24. 

CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two perſons, in 
prelence of each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome 
fact, which they relate differently. 

The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters; where the 
witneſſes are confronted with the accuſed ; the accuſed 
with one another, or the witneſſes with one another, 

CONFUSED motion. See NoTion, 

CoNFUSED wvi/ion. See VISION, 

CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to ORDER; 
in a perturbation whereof, confuſion conſiſts: e. gr. when 
things prior in nature do not precede; or poſterior d 
not follow, &c. | 
In a logical ſenſe, confufron is oppoſed to diſtinétneſs, or 
perſpicuityz and may happen, either in words, as when 
miſconſtrued or miſapplied; or in ideas, as when the 
idea of any thing preſents ſomething along with it, 
which does not properly belong to that thing. 

In a phyſical ſenſe, confuſion is a ſort of UNION, or MIX- 


TURE by mere contiguity. Such is that between fluids, 


of contrary natures; as oil and vinegar, &c. | 
ConFus10N, property by, in Law, denotes the intermixture 
of the goods of two perſons in ſuch a manner, that their 
reſpective portions cannot be aſcertained, If this be by 
conſent, they have a common jatereſt in proportion to 
their ſhares ; but the law allows no remedy to the perſon 
who mixes his property with that of another, without 
his knowledge and approbation. Blackſtone's Comm. 
vol. ii. p. 405- SY +2 
Cox uso of tongues, in the Hiſtory of the MWorlad, is a 
memorable event, which happened in the one hundred 
and firſt year, according to the Hebrew chronology, and 
the four bundred and firſt year by the Samaritan, after 
the flood, at the overthrow of Babel; and which was 
providentially brought about, in order to facilitate the 
diſperſion of mankind, and the population of the earth. 
Until this period there had been one common language, 
which formed a bond of union, that prevented the ſepa- 
ration of mankind into diſtinct nations; and ſome have 
ſuppoſed, that the tower of Babel was erected as a kind 
of fortreſs, by which the people intended to defend 
themſelves againſt that ſeparation, which Noah bad pro- 
jected. Uſher ad A. M. 1757. 
There has been a conſiderable difference of opinion, as 
to the nature of this confuſton, and the manner in which 
it was effected. Some learned men, prepoſſeſſed with 
the notion that all the different idioms now in the world 
did at firſt ariſe from one original language, to which 
they may be reduced, and that the variety among them 
is no more than muſt naturally have happened in a long 
courſe of time by the mere ſeparation of the builders of 
Babel, have maintained, that there were no new lan- 
guages formed at the confuſion ; but that this event was 
accompliſhed by creating a miſunderſtanding and variance 
among the builders, without any immediate influence on 
their pike But this opinion, advanced by Le Clerc, 
&c. ſeems to be directly contrary to the obvious meaning 
of the word MDW, /hapha, lip, uſed by the ſacred hiſto- 
rian, Others have imagined, that this was brought 
about by a temporary confuſion of their ſpeech, or rather 


o Ggnifies ſome fault in the firſt. 


i 


| 


of their apprehenſions, cauſing them whilſt they conti- 
nued together and ſpoke the ſame language, to under* 
ſtand the words differently: Scaliger is of this opinion. 
Others again account for this event, by the privation o 

all language, and by ſuppoſing that mankind were under 
a neceſſity of aſſociating together; and of impoſing new 
names on things by common conſent. Another opinion 
aſcribes the confufron to ſuch an indiſtinct remembrance 
of the original language which they ſpoke beſore, as 
made them ſpeak it very differently ; ſo that by the va- 
rious infletions, terminations, and pronunciations of 
divers dialects, they could no more underitand one an- 
other, than they who underſtand Latin can underſtand 
thoſe who ſpeak French, Italian, or Spaniſh, though 
all theſe languages ariſe out of it. Tbis opinion is 
adopted by Cauſabon, and by biſhop Patrick in his Com- 
mentary in loc. and is certainly much more probable 
than either of the former: and Mr. Shuckford main- 
tains, that the confu/ron aroſe from ſmall beginnings, by 
the invention of new words in either of the three fami- 
lies of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, which might contribute 
to ſeparate them from one another; and that in each 
family new differences of ſpeech might gradually ariſe, 
ſo that each of theſe families went on to divide and ſub- 
divide among themſelves. Others again, as Mr. Joſ. 
Mede and Dr. Wotton, &c. not ſatisfied with either of 
the foregoing methods of accounting for the diverſity of 
languages among mankind, have recourſe to an extra- 
ordinary interpoſition of divine power, by which new 
languages were framed and communicated to different 
families by a ſupernatural infuſion or inſpiration ; which 
languages have been the roots and originals from which 
the ſeveral dialects that are, or have been, or will be 
ſpoken, as long as this earth ſhall laſt, have ariſen, and 
to which they may with eaſe be reduced. As to the 
number of languages thus introduced, many opinions 
have been adopted. If there were no more than there 
were nations or heads of nations, then the number 
would be ſeven for Japhet, four for Ham, and five for 
Shem; but if there were as many as there were families, 
which is the more probable opinion, their number cannot” 
be certainly aſſigned. However, the Hebrews fancy 
they were ſeventy, becauſe the deſcendants from the ſons 
of Noah, enumerated Geneſis x, were juſt ſo many. 
Allowing then the languages of the chief families to 
have been fundamently different from each other, the 
ſub-languages and dialects within each branch would 
probably have had a mutual affinity, greater or leſs, as 
they ſettled nearer or farther from each other. But 
whichſoever of theſe hypotheſes is adopted, the primary 
object of the confu/ion at Babel was the ſeparation and 
DISPERSION of mankind. Cleric. Com. in Gen. x. i. 
Scaliger Exerc. in Cardan. & i. Caſaubon. Diatrib. de 
Ling. Heb. Mede's Works, vol. i. p. 276. Wotton's 
Diſc. and Brett's Eſſ. on the Confuſion of Languages. 
Univerſ. Hiſt. vol. i. part i. chap. 2. 9 5. Shuckf. 
Conn. vol. i. p. 146. | 

The ingenious and learned Dr. Bryant has lately in the 
third volume of his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, ad- 
vanced a new and fingular hypotheſis, both with reſpect 
to the confu/ton of tongues and the diſperſion. He ſup- 
poſes that the confu/ron of language was local and partial, 
and limited to Babel only, By YA8T-75, Gen xi. 1, 


and 8. which our tranſlators render the whole earth, he 
underſtands every region: and by the ſame words in ver. 
9. the whole region or province. ' This confyffon was oc- 
caſioned, as he ſuppoſes, by a labial failure 3 ſo that the 
people could not articulate. Thus their ſpeech was con- 
founded, but not altered; for as ſoon as they ſeparated, 
they recovered their true tenor of pronunciation, and the 
language of the earth continued for ſome ages neacly 
the ſame. The interviews between the Hebrews and 
other nations, recorded in Scripture, were conducted 
without an interpreterz and he farther obſerves, that 
the various languages which ſubſiſt at this day retain 
ſuſſicient relation to ſhew, that they were once dialects 
from the fame matrix, and that their variety was the 
effect of time. See DIS PERSIl•0Ox. 


CONFUTATION, in Rhetoric, & c. a part of an oration, 


wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and 
ſtrengthens his cauſe, by reſclling and deftroying the 
oppolite arguments of the antagoniſt. This is done by 
denying what is apparently falſe, by detecting ſome flaw 
in the reaſoning of the adverſe party, by granting their 
argument, and ſhewing its invalidity, or retorting it 
upon the adverſary. | 

Confutation makes a branch of what we call coNFign« 


ATION, The confirmation and confutation are ſometimes 
called CONTENTION. 


CONGE, in the French Law, a licence, or permiſſion, 


granted by a' ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a 
diſpenſation from ſome duty to which he was 5 obliged. 
Ihe 


The word is French: Menage derives it from the Latin 
commiatus, uſed for cemmtatus, ind commcare, often ſeen 
among ancient writers : the Italians ſay, congeds. 

A monk cannot go out of his convent, without the corge 
of his ſuperiors. ' 

Cox GE dHaccorder, i. e. leave to accord, or agrte, is uſed in 
the flatute of fines, anno 18 Edw. I. to the following 
purpoſe. ' I hen the original is delivered, in prefente of the 
parties before juſtice, a pleader ſhall ſay this: Sir, juſtice, 
conge d' accorder; ani the jujtice ſhall ſay to him, hat 
faith Sir R, and ſhall name one of the parties, Wc. 
ONGE lire, is the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and 
CHAPTER, in time of a vacancy, to chooſe a biſhop. 
See CANON, and COLLATION, 
Gwyn obſerves, that the king of England, as ſovereign 
patron of all biſhopricks and other benefices, had an- 
ciently the free appointment of all ecclefiaſtical digni— 
ties; inveſting, firſt, per baculum & annulums; and after- 
wards by letters patent : but that, in proceſs of time, he 
made the election over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions; as, that they ſhould at every vacancy, 
before they choſe, demand of the king conge delire, i. e. 
leave to proceed to election; and aſter election to crave 
his royal afſent, &c. He adds, that king John was the 
firſt who granted this; which was afterwards confirmed 
by ſtat. Weſtm. 3 Edw. I. cap. 1. and again in the 
Articuli Cleri, 25 Edw. III. cap. 1. 

CoxGer, in Architefure, denotes a moulding either in form 
of a quarter-round, or of a cavetto ; which ſerves to ſe 
parate two members from one another. See Tab. Archit. 

„ 
Bech is that which joins the ſhaft of the column to the 
cincture, called alſo apophyge ; which, in Greek, ſigni— 
fies eſcape; the column ſeeming to ſpring hence: by the 

Latins it is called ſcapus, the /haft of the column. 
The conge, originally, was a ring or ferril, fixed on the 

extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplit— 

ting; this, afterwards, came to be imitated in ſtone— 

work. 

CONGEABLE, from the French conge (i. e. leave, licence, 
or permiſſion), fignifies as much as lawtul, or lawfully 
done, or done with leave and permiſſion ; as, then entry 
of the diſſei ſee is congeable. 

CONGELATION, F«t=tz1xG; the act of fixing the flu- 
idity of any liquid, by cop, or the application of cold 
bodies: in which it differs from coagrlation, which is 

produced by other cauſes. See CONCENTRATION. 
Salt-pette conzeals water in ſummer, See Ice. Metals 
and minerals are ſaid to be juices congealed, in the veins 
of the earth, by their mixing with one another, or with 
other heterogeneous bodies; or by the conſumption and 
evaporation of their ſineſt parts. | 
Rick CRYSTAL was by the ancients held to be nothing 
but water cengealed in the mountains. 

CoNGELATIONSbyartificial cold. See Artificial FREEZING. 

CoNnGELATION of wines. Sce WINES. 

CONGENERES mu/cu/;, in Anatomy, are ſuch muſcles in 
an animal body, as ſerve together to produce the ſame 
motion: and they are ſo called becauſe they aſſiſt one 
another in their action. 

CONGER, in Zoolegy, a ſpecies of the MURmNaA; the 
name of the /ea-EEL, a very voracious and extremely 
large hſh of the cel kind. 

The name is derived from % e, which is formed of 
a duplication of the adjective 5, Or ypc, Voracious, 
from , I devour. 

It grows to an enormous ſize, ſour or five cubits being a 
common length with it, and its thickneſs that of a man's 
thigh. It is of a pale grey on the back, and a fine milk 
white on the belly, and has on each ſide a ſtrait white 
line, ſomewhat broad, made as it were of a double, 
ſometimes ſingle row of dots, and running from the 
head to the tail; the top of its back fin is black all the 
way; and in the end of its upper jaw, juſt at che noſe, 
it has two ſhort tubular horns, out of which a mucous 
liquor may be ſqueezed. Their fleſh is very agreeable, 
but is not eaſy of digeſtion. Willughby. 

Theſe fiſhes form a conſiderable article of commerce in 
Cornwall; whence they are exported to Spain and Por- 
tugal, particularly to Barcelona. They are ſometimes. 
caught by a ſingle hook and line; but chiefly by Bu- 
TERS. They are afterwards cured, by ſlitting and hang- 
ing them on a frame to dry, that the fat may exude, 
The dried congers are ground into a powder, and uſed by 
the "ina? and Spaniards to thicken and give a reliſh 
to their ſoups. Pennant's Zoology, vol. iii. p. 149. 

CONGERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 
guage for a collection or heap of ſeveral particles, or 

odie*, united into one mals, or aggregate. 

ConGER1EsS, in Rhetoric. See SYNATHROISMHUS. 
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part of the body; and there forming a preternatural 
tumour, 
Congeſtion is effected by little and little: in which it dif. 
fers from defluxion, which is more ſudden. 

CONGESTIONES, in Medicine. See STUrFINGS, 

CONGIARIUM, ConGraRy, among Medaliſts, a giſt, or 
donative, repreſented on a medal. 

The word comes from the Latin conc1vs ; becauſe the 
firſt preſents made to the people of Rome conſiſted in 
wine and oil, which were meaſured out to them in congii. 
The congiary was properly a preſent made by the emperors 
to the people of Rome. Thoſe made to the ſoldiers were 
not called conglaries, but donatives. 

The legend on mecals repreſenting congiaries is, conpia« 
rium, or [iberalitas.” 

Tiberius gave a cengiary of three hundred pieces of money 
to each citizen : Caligula twice gave three hundred 
SESTERCES a bead: Nero, whoſe congiaries are the firſt 
that we find repreſented on medals, gave four hundred. 

CONGITELLA, in Antiquity, half a coxncrus. 

CONGIUS, an ancient Roman meaſure for things liquid; 
containing fix {extaries, or ten Roman pounds; equal to 
ſeven pints Englith wine meaſure. 

From the original ſtandard of Veſpaſian extant at Rome, 
Greaves deduced the value of the Roman pound to be 
$256 Troy grains. See DENARIUS. But Mr. Raper, 
in an excellent paper on this ſubject, has ſuggeſted fe. 
veral objections againſt the accuracy of this concluſion, 
Phil. Tranſ vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 496. 

Che cengius has alſo been uſed in England, as appears by 
a charter of king Edmund in 946. 

CONGLOBATE gland, in Anatomy, thoſe glands whoſe 
ſubſl ance is not divided, but firm, entire, and continued; 
and their ſurface ſmooth and aniform. 

They are thus called, in oppoſition to canglemerate glands, 
Conglobate glands have each of them an artery which 
brings them blood, a vein which carries it back again, 
aſter the proper juice has been filtrated, and ſeveral ex- 
cretory ducts. 

Some of them have a cavity in the middle, with LY. 
PHAT1C veſſels, which diſcharge themſelves into a com- 
mon reſervoir, or canal. 

ConGroBraTeE flowers, are thoſe with globular heads. 

CONGLOMERATE g/ands, are thoſe which are compoſed 

of ſeveral little ones; or they are ſeveral glandulous bo- 

dies joined together under the ſame common membrane. 

See GLAND. | 

Such are the ſalival glands, lachrymal glands, the pan- 

creas, &c. which ſee under their proper articles. 

The conglamerate glands, beſides their arteries, veins, and 

nerves, are alto tarniſhed with an excretory veſſel, ra- 

miſied throughout their own tubttancez; by means 
whereof they diſcharge the liquors they have filtrated 
into reſervoirs. 

ConcLoOMERATE flowers, are thoſe which are irregularly 
crowied together. | 

CONGLUTINA TION, che act of glueing, or faſtening 

two bodies together, by the intervention of ſome third, 
whoſe parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of 
a glue, gluten; from whence the word is formed. 
In the animal ceconomy, the parts of the body are ſaid to 
be conglutinated by means of their natural moiſture ; by 
th: help of bandages, as in feveral caſes of ſurgery ; or 
bythe ſupply of viſcid particles. In which laſt accept- 
ation, conglutination ditters little from accretion, or na- 
thun. 

CONGO money, or Guinea money, a name given to a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of coucha wveneris, or porcelain-ſhell, which 
paſſes by way of money among the natives of thole 
places. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other porcelains by 
having a dentated mouth, and fix gibbous protuberances 
on its ſurface. 

CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics 
united ſo as to conſtitute a body. 
The term is principally ufed for aſſemblies of caRrDI- 
NALS, appointed by the pope, and diſtributed into ſe- 
veral chambers, for the diſcharge of certain functions 
and juriſdictions, aſter the manner of our offices and 
courts. 

The firſt is the congregation of the holy office, or the Ix- 
QU1ISITION : the ſecond, that of juriſdiction over biſhops 
and regulars : the third, that of councils ; this has power 
to interpret the council of Trent: the fourth, that of 
cuſtoms, ceremonies, precedences, canonizations, called 
the congregation of rites: the fifth, that of St, Peter's fa- 
bric, which takes cognizance of all cauſes relating to 
piety and charity, part whereof is due to the church of 
St. Peter: the ſixth, that of waters, rivers, roads: the 
ſeventh, of fountains and ſtreets : the eighth, that of the 
INDEX, Which examines the books to be printed, or. 
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CONGESTION, in Medicine, a maſs, or collection of | 


corrected :. the ninth, that of the council of ſtate, for 


humours, crouded together, and hardened, in any 
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and church; ſce CausRLIN OO: the tenth, de bond 'regi- 
mine; of which two laſt, the cardinal-nephew is chief: 
the eleventh, that of money: the twelfth, that of 
biſhops z wherein thoſe who are to be promoted to bi- 
ſhopricks in Italy are examined ; this is held before the 
ope : ihe thirteenth that of conſiſtorial matters; the 
chief whereof is the cardinal dean: the fourteenth, a 
congregation for propagating the faith; ſee COLLEGE : 
and the fifteenth, that of eccleſiaſtical immunity, for ſet- 
tling ſuits againſt churchmen. There is alſo a comprega- 
tim of alms, which takes care of every thing that relates 
to the ſubſittence of Rome, and the tate of the church 

ConGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or ſociety of 
religious cantoned out of this or that order; and making, 
As it were, an inferior order, or a ſubdiviſion of the or- 
der itſelf. ; 

Such are the congregations of the Oratory, and thoſe of 
CLuNY, Kc. among the BENEDICTINES. : 
The word is alſo uſed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, in 
manner. of fraternities; frequent among the Jeſuits, in 
honour of the Virgin, &e. N : 

CoxnGREGATION of Alps, of IMMACULATE Conception, of 
the LaTERAN, of Mis$10N, of PentiTENCE, of Holy 
SACRAMENT, of Holy TriniTyY; fee Alps, IMMACU- 
LATE, XC. ; ; 

CoxnGREGATI1ON, in Phyſics, is uſed by Dr. Grew for the 
leaſt and lowelt degree of mixtion; or that wherein the 

arts of the mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to, each 
other, but only touch in one point. 
"hat author declares himſelf of opinion, that the parti- 
cles of all FLU1Ds only touch in this manner; or that 
their coheſion only amounts to a congregation. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. See INDEPENDENTS. 

CONGRESS, CoxGREssSUs, is uſed for an aſſembly of 
commiſſioners, deputies, envoys, &c. from ſeveral courts 
or provinces, meeting to concert meaſures for their com- 
mon good, , þ 
The congreſs at the Hague, which held during the courſe 
of the war, terminated in 1697, by the treaty of Ryl- 
wick, was compoſed of the envoys of all the princes in 
the confederacy againſt France. ; 

Concktss is alſo uſed for an eſſay, or trial, made by ap- 

pointment of a lay, or ſpiritual judge, in the preſence of 
ſurgeons and matrons, to prove, whether or no a man 
be or be not impotent; in order to the diſſolution of a 
marriage. See IMPOTENCE. : 
Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of 
this trial of virility by congreſs : it had its origin in France, 
from the boldneſs of a young fellow, who, in open 
court, being hard preſſed by his wife, demanded the 
congreſs. The judge, ſurpriſed with the novelty of the 
demand, found it could not be denied; as being the 
ſureſt evidence the caſe could admit of. 
In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence, 
and was authorized by decrees and arrets: it obtained 
for about the ſpace of one hundred and twenty years, and 
was annulled by an arret of parliament in 1677, as being 
found precarious; ſome having failed under the experi- 
ment out of mere modeſty and ſhame, which is found to 
have the ſame effect with actual impotency. : 

CONGRUITY, or CoxXGRUENCY, in the Schools, a ſuit- 
ablencſs or relation of agreement between things; where- 
by we come at the knowledge of what may be expected 
from them. EPs | ; 
The ſyſtem of congruity in matters of grace conſiſts in 
this; that God, who knows perfectly the nature of 
grace, and the diſpoſitions of the will in all the circum- 
{tances that thall befall a man, gives graces, wherewith, 
by virtue of their congruity with the will of a man, conſi- 
dered in thoſe circumitances, man will always infallibly, 
but not negeſſarily, do, what God would have him do; 
becauſe the will, in the language of the congru/ts, does 
always infallibly, though voluntarily, chooſe what ap- 
pears beſt. 

CoxnGRuiTyY, merit ef. See MERIT: 

ConGRUITY, in Geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &c. 
which exactly correſpond when laid over one another; 
as having the ſame terms, or bounds. : 
"Thoſe things between which there is a congruzty, are 
equal and ſimilar. 125 
Euclid, and, by his example, moſt other geometricians, 
demonſtrate all their elements from the ſole principle of 
congruity : M. Leibnitz, and after him Wolſius, ſubltitute 
the notion of $1MILITUDE in lieu of that of congruity, 

ConGRULTY, in a lax ſeuſe, is uſed to expreſs an aptitude, 
in ſome bodies, to unite, or incorporate; by reaſon of 
tome ſimilitude or fitneſs of their figures: as ncongruity 
denotes an unſitneſs of their ſurfaces for joining together. 
Thus, quickſilver will unite with gold, and many other 
metals, but will roll off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, &c. and 
water, which will wet falt, and diflolve it, will flip off 


from tallow without adhering to it; as alſo from a duſty| 


ſurface, and from the feathers of water-fowl: 
Vol. I. Ne 79. | 
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Tyoflrops of water or of mercury, will, on contact; 


immediately join aud coaleſce z but oil of tartar, poured 


upon quickſilver, and ſpirit of wine and oil of turpentine 
on that, and air over all, will remain in the ſame veſſcl 
without any manner of union, or mixture with eaclt 
other. Ant the cauſe hereof is, that the figures of ſome 
bodies will not admit other bodies near enough to be 
within theit ſpheres of aTTRAcT1ON, whence they can- 


not join, and cohere; but where their ſitneſs of figure © 


will let them approach near enough to feel each other's 


attractive power, then they cloſe, and hold together. 
See COHESION. 


CONIC Section, a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a 


cone by a plane. 
The conic ſefticns are three, viz. the ollip/ir, hyper bola, and 
parabola ; belide the circle and the triangle, which, though 
they ariſe from the ſection of a cone, are not uſually con- 
ſidered in that capacity. 


That the triangle is a c-#ic ſection, as well as the other 


four, is ſhewn by Apollon. in Con. lib. i. p. 3. As to 


the circle; it atiſes cither from the ſection of a cone by a 
plane parallel to the baſis, or from the ſubcontrary ſec- 
tion of the ſcalene cone, Vide Apoll. Con. lib. i. prop. 5. 
Though the equations, geneſis; and many of the pro- 
perties, with the ratios, dimenſions, &c. of each of the 
conic ſeflions, be ſeparately given under their reſpective 
articles in this work, ELLiests, HyPERBOLA, and Pa- 
RABOL A; yet, to make the doctrine of conics, which is 
ſo conbdcrable a part of the higher geometry, and of 
ſuch frequent uſe in the new aſtronomy, the motion of 
projectiles, &c. more complete, we ſhall here put the 
whole in a new light, and bring it together into one 
contracted view. 

The common interſection, then, of any plane, with a 
conic ſuperficies, we obſerve, is called a conic ſection: and 
this ſection varies, and acquires a different name, ac- 
cording to the different inclinations of the cutting plane; 
For, | 

1. If a cone be any way cut by a plane, through the 
vertex ; and again by another plane parallel to the former 
plane; then the ſection made in the ſuperficies thereof, 
is called an hyperbola; the plane of which, being pro- 
duced to meet the oppoſite ſuperficies, will make an- 
other ſection, which is likewiſe called an hyperbola : and 
both of theſe, conjunaly, are called oppr/ire /eftions. 

2. If through the vertex of a cone a plane paſſes without 
the ſuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touch- 
ing it; and the cone be again cut by another plane pa- 


rallel to the former; the ſection made in the ſupetficies 


thereof, is called an ellip/is. | 
3. If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the 
cone be cut by a plane parallel to it, the ſection is a 
parabola. 
'The more ancient mathematicians, before the time of 
Apollonius Pergaa8,*admitted only the right cone into 
their geometry, and tity ſuppoſed the ſection of it to be 
made by a plane perpendicular to one of its ſides; and 
as the vertical angle of a right cone may be right, acute, 
or obtuſe, the ſame method of cutting theſe ſeveral cones, 
viz. by a plane perpendicular to one (ide, produced the 
conic ſeftions, I] he parabola was called the ſection of a 
right-angled cone; the ellipſe, the ſection of the acute- 
angled cone; and the hyperbola, the ſection of the ob- 
tuſe-angled cone. But Apollonius, who, on account of 
his writings on this lubjeck, obtained the appellation of 
agnus Geometra, obſcrved, that theſe three ſections 
might be obtained in every cone, both ſcalene and right, 
and that they depended on the different inclination of 


the plane of the ſection to the cone itſelf; Apollon, 
Con. Ed. Hall. lib. i. p. 9. 


But, inſtead of conſidering theſe curves as ariſing by ſec- 


tion of the cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature, and 
properties, are found more eaſy of conception, when 
conſidered as drawn on a plane: for which reaſon; aſter 
Des Cartes, and moſt of the later writers, we ſhall rather 
chooſe to lay them down in this ſecond manner. 

Geneſis, or conſiruction of the ellipſis. To conceive the pro- 
duction and nature of an ellipſis, let H and I (726. 
Conics, fig. 13.) be two points, nails, or little pegs, about 
which put a thread BHI; then putting your linger to 
the thread, and keeping the ſame always in an equa! 
tenſion, move the finger round from the point B, till 
you return to the ſame point B again. 

By this revolution of the point B, will be deſcribed the 
curve line called the ellipfis ; which differs from the deli- 
neation of a circle only in this, that a circle hath only 
one centre, but the ellipſis two: though if the points H 
and I ſhould come together into one, the elliptic curve 
would become perfectly circular. 

But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe 
points, the ſame length of the thread ſtill remainihyg ; by 
ſo much the farther is this figure removed from the cir- 
cular; fo that, according to the different proportion of the 
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Wiſtance HL to the ſum of the parts BH; BI of the | 
thread; or to the line DK, which is equal th that ſum, 
diverſe ſpecics of ellipſes will be deſcribed. . Wh 
But then, if the length of the thread be increaſed or di- 
miniſhed, in the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the 
points H and I is increaſed or diminiſhed, there will in- 
Hieed be deſcribed divers ellipſes, but all oi the ſame ſpe- 
cies: whence it appears, that ellipſes are not only innu- 
merable in magnitude, but in ſpecies alſo; and reach 
from a circle to a right line: for, as when the points H 
and I meet together, the ellipſe becomes a circiez fo, 
when they are removed from each other half the length 
of the thread, it becomes a right line, both ſides mect- 
ing together. 
Whence alſo it appears that every ſpecies of elipſes 15 
no lels different from any other than the extremes of 
them are different on this ſide from a circle, and on that 
from a right line. It alſo appears from this delineation, 
that if from a point taken at pleaſure in the ecliptic peri- 
phery, as the point B, you — two lines to the two 
centtal points; theſe two lines BH and BI, taken to- 
gether, will be equal to the greateſt diameter DK, and 
conſequently that the ſum of them is always given. 
In the ellipſis DF KR (Hg. 14.) the point C is called the 
centre; the points H and [, the foc:; DK, the greater 
axis, or tranſverſe axis, or the principal diameter, or latus 
tranſuer ſum; and FR, the fer axis: all the right lines 
IG through the centre C, are diameters; and all right 
ines terminated at the periphery, and divided into two 
equal parts by any diameter, are called ordinates. That 
part of every diameter imercepted betwixt the vertex 
thereof, and the ordinate, as MA. is called the @b/ci/s 
thereof. A line drawn from the vertex of the diameter, 
parallel to the ordinates thereof, as 25, is a tangent to the 
elliplis in that vertex. A diameter parallel to the ordi- 
nates of another diameter, is termed a conjugate diameter ; 
and the ordinate to the greater axis, which paſſes through 
TA (fig. 13.) is termed the priu- 
cipal latus relum,' or the purameter of the greater axis. 
See Ax1s, CENTRE, DIAMETER, Focus, ORDINATE, 
PARAMETER, &c. 
Properties of the ellipſis.— 1. The ordinates of every dia- 
meter are demonſtrated to be parallel to each other. 
2. The ordinates of the principal diameters or axes are 
perpendicular to the axes themſelves; but the ordinates 
of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their diame- 
ters; and, in ellipſes of divers ſpecies, are ſo much the 
more oblique, at equal diſtance from the axis, by how 


much the proportion of the greater axis to the leſſer is 


the greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much the more 
oblique, by how much the more remote the diameters are 
from the axis. 

3. There are only two conjugate diameters, which are 
equal to each other; viz. thoſe whofe vertices are be 


equal diſtances from the verticgs of the axis; thus, the 


diameter VT (fg. 14.) is conjugate, and equal to that | 


other GM; where VF is <qual to MF, and VD <qual 
toMK. | 
4. The obtuſe angle VCM of theſe two diameters, 
which are conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute 
angle VCC 1s leſs, than ag! Soqaey angle contained 
under the reſt of the diameters that are conjugate to each 
other. 

5. If the lines P and B be ſemiordinates to any dia- 
meter, as MG, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate 4 P is 
to the ſquare of the ſemiordinate B, as is the rectangle 
Max AG, to the rectangle Myx»G; that is, w 5 9 
is to the rectangle comprehended under the two paris, 
into which the diameter is divided by the ordinate K P, 
as vB 4 is to the rectangle under the parts of the diame- 
ter made by the ordinate AB. 

6. The parameter, or latus refum of any diameter, is a 
third proportional to that diameter, and its conjugate : 
that is (in fig. 1 3.), if the diameter DK is to its conju- 
gate diameter EF, as E F is to Y; then X is the para- 
meter or lalus rec lum of the diameter DK : whence AM, 
an ordinate to the axis through the focus, is, as above, 
equal to the principal parameter, aud is a thiid propor- 
tional to the greater and lefler axis. | 

7. T be ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as MI, is always 
leſs than the rectangle made by any abſciſs whatever, as 
IK drawn into the lat7us rettum of its own diameter, v1 
than IK x Y. And in fig. 14. P wq is leſs than the 
reQangle made of the abſcils M and the laftus reftum ol 
MG: from which defect, or @auly, this ſeQtion hath 
its name. 

8. If from any point, as B, in fig. 13. you draw the right 
lines BH and BI to the foci, the tum of them will be 
equal to the greater axis, as was ſhewn above: and if the 
angle I BH, comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſected 
by the right line 6a, the line ba is perpendicular to the 
B in the point B; that is to the curve in the | 
point of contact. 


9. The diſtance of a body turned round in an elliphs, 
about the focus H, from the ſame ſocus, is the greateſt 
of all in the point K; leaſt of all in the point B; and 
mean in the points Eand F y and that mean diſtance H 
is equal to the greater helf axis DCor CK; as is mani 
felt from the produQtion of the elliplis. 
10. The vanithing ſubtenſe of , the angle of contact, pa. 
rallel to the diſtance from the focus, at an equal perpen- 
dicular interval from that diſtance, always reme ins given 
and unvaried in the ſame ellipſis, yea, and in the fame 
parabola and hyperbola too. Thus,. if 4Z be always 
given, g d alſo will always remain given in a diltance 
infinitely ſmall. INS OE 

11. The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the circle cit. 
cumſcribed, as the leiier axis is to the greater; and fo 
are all correſponding parts whatſoever among them. 
ſelves, as MI K, IK: and the ordinates to the greater 
axis, as MH, are divided by the elliptic periphery always 
in the ſame proportion; ſo that MI is to ml always in 
the ſame proportion; to wit, that of the lefler axis to 
the greater. And we are to reaſon in the ſame manucr 
concerning a circle inferibed in an elliplis. See Qua. 
DRATURE. 

12. All parallelograms deſc:ibed about the conjugate dia- 
meters of the ellipſis, and comprehending the ellipſis, 
are equal, Thus, the patallelogram a 2 @ 8, fig. 14. is 
equal to the other paraliclogram 6 : and chus it is 
every where, 

13. If a right line always paſſing through $n# of the foci 
be ſo moved, that the elliptic area, deſcribed by the 
lame, is proportional to the time; the angular motion 
of a right line drawn from the other ſocus to the former 
line, will be almoll cquable: thus, in /g. 13. if the an- 
gular motion of the line HB be fo tempered, that the 
ſame, being according to the reciprocal proportion of 
the diſtance accelerated or retarded, deſcribes the area 
DIIB, proportional to the time; the angular motion 
K 1 B about the other focus I, will be almoſt propor- 
tional to the time, and conſequently without any notable 
acceleration or retardation, and nearly equable; that is 
to ſay, where the ellipſis does not differ much from a 
circle. 

Gene/is of the parabola.—Let DI be an infinite right line, 
and IL another perpendicular to it (fg. 15.); then, 
taking in the line F i, any point, E, let the line FE be 
biſected in the point T; and let there be taken two 
threads joined together in the point T, one 11, the 
other IF; and let a pin fixed to the threads in the 
point T be moved to the right and left, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that when the pin is in any other poſition, as in P, 
the thread II. which here becomes PL, be always per- 
pendicular to IL; or, which is the ſame thing, parailcl 
to DI, but equal to the thread TF; which in this cate 
becomes PT, ever paſling through the point F;: the 
curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced 
both ways is a parabola: in which g PII. R, is called 
the peripbery; ID, the axis, or principal diameter; IL, 
the directrix; F, the focus; the point T, the principal 
Vertex. 

An ordinate to the axis through the focus is equal to the 
principal /atus rettum : all right lines, as 2, &c. pa 
rallel to the axis, are diameters, as dividing the lines 
T, &c. which are parallel to their tangents at their ver- 
tices, into two equal parts; and they are called diameters 
belonging to the vertices in which they terminate, as ! 
and R. 

Properties of the parabola, —1. Every diameter, or right 
line parallel to the axis, biſects all the lines within the 
figure, which are parallel to the tangent of the vertical 
point: and theſe biſected lines are called erdinates. 

2. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to it; but 
the ordinates of the reit of the diameters are oblique to 
their diameters ; and ſo much the more oblique, by how 
much the vertex of their diameter is farther removed 
from the principal vertex of the parabola. 

3. The latus reelum, or parameter to every diameter, is 
a third geometrical proportional to any abſciſs, and its 
ſemiordinate; that is, if the /atus veelum of the diameter 
in, or that of the vertex i, be y; then as the abſciſs 
% is to the ſemiordinate 94, fo is that ſemiordinate 14 
to . 

4. Ehe principal /atus redtum, or that heſonging to the 
axis, is equal to the ordinate Yi paſſing through the fo- 
cus; and quadruple of FI, the leaſt diſtance of the to- 
cus from the principal vertex. Sce Focus. 

5. The latus rectum, belonging to any vertex ot diame- 
ter, is alſo a quadruple of the diſtance of that vertex from 
the focus: thus, the /atus refum of the vericx 5 18 qua- 
druple F s, and ſo it js every where: and therefore the 
parameter of the axis is the leaſt of all parameters. 

6. Ihe diſtance of any vertex or point in the parabo/a 
whatever, from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diſtance 


of the ſame from the line LI, which is perpendicular 
te 


to the axis; and is diſtant from the principal vertex, by 
a quarter of the principal /atus reclum. 


7, the ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as 9 #, is equal to 
a * + made of the latus redtum, of the ſame vertex 


as y and iq the abciſs of the diameter of the vertex. 
And from the equality of the mapaCoan, or compariſon in 
the figure, betwixt the rectangle and the ſquare of the 
ſemiordinate, without any exceſs or deſect, the name of 
the ſection is derived. 

8. Since therefore the /atus reffum in any diameter is 
given, the abſciſſes will be as the ſquares, or in the du- 
plicate ratio of the ſemiordinates. hus, T F is to TG 
8 i Fe is to g; and ſo likewiſe is iq to ir, as the 
ſquare of 3 T is to the ſquare of J: and thus every 
where. From whence, alſo, when the abſciſs of the 
axis is equal to the principal /atus reflum, or ſourſold of 
the diſtance from the vertex, it will be equal to its ſemi- 
ordinate. a 


9. The angle comprehended by any tangent whatever, 
and a line from the focus, is equal to an angle compre- 
hended by the ſame tangent, and any diameter, or the 
axis. Thus, the angles II F, and pr, are equal: 
whence, by the way, all the rays of light which fall on 
the concave part of the ſurface, produced by the convo- 
lution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we ſay, 
on the ſame, parallel to the axis, will be reflected from a 
concave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and there beget 
a moſt vehement burning; from which property, the 
oint F has the name focus, and has communicated the 
E. to the like points in the hyperbola and ellipſis. 
10. A parabola, like an hyperbola, does not incloſe a 
ſpace, but ſtretches out in infinitum. 
11. A parabolic curve always tends mote and more in 
infinitum to a paralleliſm with its diameters; but can 
never a'rive thereat. 
12. If two parabolas be deſcribed, with the ſame axis and 
vertex; the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off 
by the parabola in a given proportion ; and the areas 
comprehended by the ſame axis and otdinate, and the 
reſpeCtive curves, will be in the ſame given proportion to 
one another. 
13. Every parabolic ſpace, comprehended hetwixt the 
curve and the ordinate, 1s to the parallelogram made of 
the ſame baſe and altitude, in a ſubſequialteral propor- 
tion, that is, as 2 is to 3; and to the external ſpace in 
a double proportion, or as 2 is to 1: ſo 91 T is to 
gil, as 2 is to 33 and to IT as 2 is to 1. From 
whence it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola, See 
UADRATURE. 
14. The diſtance between the vertex of the axis and the 
point where any tangent interſeCts it, as I, is equal to 
the abſciſs of the axis which belongs to the ordinate ap- 
plied from the point of contact: TI is equal to TF; 
and thus it is every where. 
15. All parabolas are like, or of the ſame ſpecies; as are 
alſo all circles, 
16. If a diameter be continued through the point of con- 
courſe of two tangents; this diameter will biſect the line 
that joins the contacts: which property of the parabola 
may likewiſe be underſtood of the ellipſis, and hyperbola. 
Geneſis of the hyperbola —Suppoſe a ſtaff or rule of a ſuf- 
ficient length, as IB /fig. 16.): let I and H be two cen- 
tral points, anſwering to the foci of an ellipſis, in which 
let nails be faſtened ; then, there being tied to one end 
of the ſtick, a rope or thread, as long again as the ſtick, 
let the other end thereof be bored through, and ſo fixed 
upon the nail I; and fix the other end of the rope, by a 
knot, upon the other nail H; which done, laying your 
finger on the point B, where the rope and ſtaff are tied 
together, let your finger deſcend ſo long, till you have 
thereby applied, and joined the whole rope to the ſtaff 
or rule; the ſtaff having been in the mean while, as it 
needs muſt, wheeled about the centre I. Thus, with 
the point B, the vertex of the angle H BI, you will have 
deſcribed a curve line X BD, which is part of an hy- 
perbola z the whole conſiſting of that curve which will 
reſult from the curve X B D, which hath added to it the 
curve Y D, the produce of the rule and work, as turned 
to the other fide. 
Farther transferring the hole, or knot of the rope to the 
nail I, and faſtening the end of the itaff on the nail H, 
you will deſcribe another hyperbola, vertically oppoſite 
wo the former, which will be altogether like an equal 
thereto. But if, without changing any thing in the rule 
and nails, you only apply a longer rope; you will have an 
hyperbola of a different ſpecies from the former: and if | 
you {till lengthen the rope, you will have (till other ſorts 
of hyperbolas; till at length, making the rope double the 
length of the Yule, you will have the hyperbola changed 
into a right line. 
But if you alter the diſtance of the nails, in the v 


ery ſame 
proportion in which you change the difference betwixt | 


3 


ton 


the length of the rope, and that of the ſtick: in this caſe 
you will have hyperbolas marked out, which are altoge- 
ther of the ſame ſpecies, but have their ſimilar parts dif- 
ſering in magnitude. * 115 
Laſtly, if the length of the rope and rule be equally in- 
creaſed, their 7 in the mean while, and the. in- 
tervals of the nails, remaining the ſame; not a different 
hyperbola, either as to ſpecies or magnitude, will be de- 
ſcribed, nor any other than a greater part of the ſame 
hyperbola. | 
It muſt be owned, however, that many properties of an 
hyperbola are better known from another manner of ge- 
nerating the figure, which is as follows; let LL and 
MM g. 17.) be infinite right lines interſecting each 
other at any angle whatever, in the point C: from any 
point whatever, as D or e, let Dc, Dd be drawn paral- 
jel to the firſt lines; or ec, ed; which, with the lines 
firſt drawn, make the parallelograms, as DcCD, or 
ecCd. Now, conceive two ſides of the parallelogram, 
as Dc, Da, or ec, ed, to be ſo moved, this way and 
that way, that they always keep the ſame paralleliſm; 
and that at the ſame time the areas always remain equal; 
that is ro ſay, that Dc and ec always remain parallel to 
MM; and Dd or ed always parallel to LL; and that 
the area of every parallelogram be equal to every other, 
one fide being increaſed in the ſame proportion wherein 
the other is diminiſhed : by this means the point D or 
e will deſcribe a curve line within the angle compre- 
hended by the firſt lines z which is altogether the ſame 
as that deſcribed above. 80 alſo in the angle vertically 
oppoſite will be deſcribed a like and equal hyberbola; if 
the 7parallelogram CcK d, equal to the former, be ſup- 
ers to be moved, in the ſame manner as before : which 
yperbolas are, as was faid before, called oppoſite ſoctions, 
or oppoſite hyperbolas. | 
In each figure, DK is the tranſverſe axis, or tranſverſe 
diameter of the hyperbola, or the oppoſite ſections; the point 
C, the centre; H and I, the hes In the latter figure, 
all the lines paſſing through the centre C, as 1%, are dia- 
meters: but if hyperbolas be deſcribed in the following 
angles, as LCM, MCL, thoſe ſections will be called 
following ſections: and if the diſtance of the primary vertex 
of thoſe hyperbolas from the common centre C, as Cg, 
or Cy, be equal to the ſemitangent Ku or K o, at the 
primary vertex of theſe, thoſe ſections are called conjugate 
ſections: and all the figures togetber form the hyper bolic 


tem. 

| aw ih the ordinate to the axis through the focus, 
is equal to the principal /atus rectum, or the parameter of 
the axis: and an indeterminate diameter, which is pa- 
rallel to the ordinates of any determinate diameter, is 
called the conjugate diameter of the ſame. 

Projjerties of the byperbola.— 1. Any diameter, or right 
line paſſing through the centre, biſects all its ordinates ; 
that is all the right lines which are terminated on both 
ſides by the hyperbolical periphery, 

2. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to the 
ſame; but the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters arc 


oblique to their diameters: and ſo much the more 10 


divers ſpecies, at equal diſtances from the axis, by how 
much the difference of the angles including the hyper- 
bolas is the greater: and in the ſame hyperbola, ſo much 
the more oblique, by how much the diameters are farther 
removed from the axis. 

3- If any lines, as H h and Qs, be ſemiordinates to any 
diameter whatever, as K D; the ſquare of the ſemiordi- 
nate Hh is to the ſquare of the ſemiordinate Qs, as the 
rectangle K H x D H is to the rectangle KQ D 
and ſo 6 n is to 4 K., as the rectangle :b6 x is to the 
rectangle i d Xx Hd: and thus every where. 

4. The latus rectum, or parameter of every diameter, is a 
third geometrical proportional to the diameter, aud the 
conjugate thereof (or its tangent, which is equal to it); 


that is, if the /atus reclum of any diameter, as DK, 4 


y3 then, as the diameter DK is to its conjugate By, or 
its equal ww; ſo is that conjugate 8y, or that tangent 
wa to . And as the ordinate to the axis through the 
focus in the principal latus refum, ſo it is more than 
double of the leaſt diſtance of the focus from the vertex. 
5. The ſquare of any ſemiordinate, as Q is greater 
than a rectangle made of the abciſs DQ, drawn into 
the latus rectum of its own diameter, as y: and in like 
manner, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate 6 is greater 
than the rectangle of the abciſs i b, into the /atus rectum 
of the diameter þz. From which iTrgCoa, or exceſ5, this 
ſection hath its name. e 


6. If from any point of the hyperbola, as B (He. 16. 
there be drawn right lines to both the foci, as li. 5 . 


the diſſerence of theſe lines will always be equal to the 


axis DK; as will eaſily appear from the deliveation 


itſelf. 


7. If the angle H BI, comprehended by lines drawn to 


che 


«4 


the foci, be biſected by the right line EB, that right 
line will be a tangent to the hyperbola in the point B. 
8. The right lines LL and MM (fig. 17.), which in- 
cloſe tlie hyperbolas, are aſymptotes of the hyperbolas ; 
that is, they are ſuch to which, on both ſides, the 
curve approaches nearer and neater, but is never able to 
touch or coincide therewith. 
9. The ſpecies of hyperbolas are various, according to 
the different magnitude of the angle LCM, compre- 
hended by the aſymptotes; but that angle remaining the 
ſame, the ſpecies of the hyperbola remains unchanged 
et, according to the different magnitudes of the paral- 
elograms, by which hyperbolas are deſcribed, hyperbo- 
Jas of divers magnitudes do ariſe, if the angle contained 
by the aſymptotes be a right angle, the hyperbola is 
called equilateral, or reclangle; and the /atus refum of 
all the diameters will (as in a circle) be equal to the 
diameters. 72 
Laſtly, If hyperbolas be deſcribed about the ſame axis in 
divers angles of the aſymptotes, the right lines perpendi- 
cular to the axis will be cut off in a given proportion by 
them all; and the ſpaces likewiſe incloſed by the right 
lines, or ordinates, the produced axis, and the curves, 
will be in the ſame given proportion. 
10. If the diſtances from the centre of the hyperbola, be 
taken in a geometrical proportion in one of the aſymp- 
totes, ſo that CI, CII, CIII, CIV, CV, CVI. be in 
continued geometrical proportion : and if from thoſe 
points there be drawn 9 to the other aſymptote the 
lines II, II 2, III 3, IV 4, Vs, VI 6; the ſpaces 1 2, 
II 3, III 4, IV 5, V 6; will be equal among themſelves. 
And conſequently, if that aſymptote C M be ſuppoſed 
to be divided, according to the proportion of numbers 
exceeding one another in a natural ſeries, thoſe ſpaces 
will be proportional to the logarithms of all thoſe 
numbers. | 
Common properties of all the Cox ic ſections. From the whole 
it may be gathered, 1. That the conic ſections ate in them- 
ſelves a ſyſtem of regular curves, naturally allied to each 
other; and that one is changed into another perpetually, 
when it is either increaſed or diminiſhed, in i finitum, 
Thus, the circle, the curvature thereof being ever ſo little 
increaſed or diminiſhed, paſſes into an ellipſis; and the 


ellipſis, its centre going away infinitely, and the curva- 


ture being by that means diminiſhed, is turned into a 
arabola; and when the curvature of the parabola is ever 
1 little changed, there ariſeth the fiſt of the hyperbo- 
las; the ſpecies whereof, which are innumerable, will 
all of them ariſe orderly by a gradual diminution of the 
curvature; till the curvature vaniſhing away, the laſt 
hyperbola ends in a right line perpendicular to the axis, 
From whence it is manifeſt, that every regular curvature, 
like to that of a circle, from the circle itſelf to a right 
line, is a conical curvature, and is diſtinguiſhed With its 
peculiar name, according to the divers degrees of that 
cui vature. 
2. That the /atus refum of a circle is double to the di- 
{tance from the vertex : that all the /atera rea of clliples 
are in all proportions to that diſtance betwixt the double 
and quadruple, according to their different ſpecies : that 
the latus reftum of the parabola is juſt quadrupie of that 
diſtance : and, laſtly, that the /atera rea of hyberbolas 
are in all proportions beyond the quadruple, according 
to their various kinds, 
3. That all diameters in a circle and ellipſis interſect one 
another in the centre of the figure within the ſection : 
that in the parabola they are all parallel amongſt them- 
ſelves, and to the axis: but that in the hyperbola they 
interſect one another, but this without the ſection, in 
the common centre of the oppolite ſections. 
4. That the curvature, with reſpect to the focus, in all 
theſe figures, is increaſed or diminiſhed proportionably, 
the doctrine of the conic ſeclions is of great uſe in phyſical 
and geometrical aſtronomy, and the phyſico- mathematical 
ſciences. This doctrine has been much cultivated by 
geometers ancient and modern; and we have many good 
treatiſes on the ſubject; but that publiſhed by Mr. 
Simpſon, profeſſor of mathematics at Glaſgow, deſcrves 
to be particularly mentioned, not only for its elegance, 
but for its geometrical accuracy, which, as he jultly re- 
marks in his preface, has not always been ſo well ob- 
ſerved in treatiſes of this kind, as it ought to be. See 
alſo Gregorii a St. Vincenti Opus de Quadratura Cir- 
culi, & Sectionum Coni; Mydorgius de Sectionibus 
Conicis : De la Hire de Sectionibus Conicis; Trevigar 
Elem. Section. Con. ; Hamilton's Tract. Geom. de 
Section. Con.; De VHopital's Anal. Treat. of Conic 
Sections; Muller's Treatiſe, &c.; and Halley's edition 
of Apollonius, &c. Oxon. 1710. fol, 
Jo the properties of the conic ſections mentioned above, 
it may be proper to add the properties of their oſculatory 
Circles, or circles of curvature, See CURVATURE, 


docs juſtly, is juſt, 
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CON 

Conc /e;ons, ſimilar. See SIMILAR. | 

CONICS, that part of the higher GEOMETRY, or geom 

of CURVEs, which conſiders the cone, and the fever 
curve lines ariling from the ſections thereof, _ 

CONICTHYODONTES, or PleAronite, in Natura! 7 
tory, one of the three names by which the foſſil teeth 97 
fiſh are known; ſo called, from theit ſuppoſed ref, : 
blance to the ſpur of a fighting-cock. 42 
Though authors aſſure us that theſe are the teeth of 
fiſh, the jaws having been found with theſe bodies in 
them; yet they do not pretend to know to what fish they 
belong. They are generally of an oblong conic ſigur 
broad at the baſe, and narrow at the point, where the 
are uſually a little crooked : they are hollowed at the 
root, and are from the tenth of an inch to two inche 
long, commonly of a cheſnut colour, and are found i 
the ſtrata of clay, but molt uſually in thoſe of N 
and are ſeen more frequently in England than in any 
other part of the world. Hill's Foſſils, p- 045. F 

CONIFERA /alicts facie, in Botany. See Silver Pix Etre 

CUNIFERA alpyi felia, in Botany. See Spurge-leaved Pixz. 

CONIFEROUS, a term applied to ſuch trees, ſhrubs, gr 
herbs, as bear a ſqammous or ſcaly fruit, of a wood 
ſubſtance, and a figure approaching to that of a cone: 
in which there are uſually many ſeeds; and, when they 
are ripe, the ſeveral cells or partitions in the cone gape 
or open, and the ſceds drop out, Of this kind are the 
fir, the pine, beech, and the like. 

CONJOINT, or CoxjuNcr, is applied in Ancient Muſic 
in the ſame ſenſe as con/onant, to two or more ſound: 
heard at the ſame time. See ConsoNaNCce, 

ConJolnT degrees, two notes which immediately follow 
each other in the order of the ſcale; as ut and ye 

ConjoinT tetrachords, are two tetrachords, where the 
lame cuoRvD is the higheſt of the one, and the lowelt of 
the other. 

CONIRA, in Bztany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
myr! bis. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CONISALUS, in AAthology, a god of the Athenians men. 
tioned by Strabo, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
PRIAPUs. 

CONISOR. See Cod NisoR. 

CONISSALA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 
foſſil bodies; the word is derived from x:175a2; 
powder ; all the ſpecies of bodies of this claſs being found 
like common ſand, in form of powder, have been uſually 
confounded together, under the common name of saxns, 
The coniſſalæ are defined to be ſtones of a differently de- 
baſed, cryſtaline, or ſparry matter, but always found in 
form of tmall and diſunited particles, great numbers of 
which being amaſled together, form a kind of powder. 
Of this claſs of bodies there are two diſtin and large 
genera. 1. The $sAaNnvDs properly ſo called, which are 
compoſed of particles all appearing to have a tendency 
to the ſame regular figures, tranſparent, vitrifiable by a 
ſtrong fire, and not ſoluble in, or efferveſcing with acids. 
2. Ihe SABURRA, or GEIT of {tone found looſe ; theſe 
are found in form of Ns the particles of which, in 
general, have no tendency to any particular figure, but 


appear to be rudely broken fragments of larger maſles, 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 


ds 


4 543. 
CONISTERIUM, in Ant:quuty, that part of the gymna/ium 


where the duſt was kept, with which thoſe who had been 
anointed were ſprinkled. It was alſo called can. 
Potter. Arch. 


CONJUGATE diameter, or Axis, in Conics, is a tight line, 


biſecting the tranſverſe DIAMETER, See CoNIC eien. 


CONJUGATE axis, of an ellipſis, is the ſhorter diameter, 


or axis, biſeCting the longer, or tranſverſe axis. Such 
is EF, Tab. Conics, fig. 31. | 

It is demonſtrated, 1. That in an ellipſis, the conjugate 
axis is a mean proportional between the traverſe axis 
and the parameter. 2. The ſquare of the conjugate axis 
is to that of the tranſverſe, as the ſquare of the ſemiordi- 
nate is to the rectangle of the ſegments of ihe axis. 3. 
That a right line drawn from the focus to the extremity 
of the ſemi-conjugate axis, is equal to the tranſverſe femi- 
axis, 

Hence, the conjugate axis being given, the Focus is 
ealily determined; and the elliplis thence eaſily de- 
ſcribed. 


ConjuGATE axis, in an hyperbola, is a mean proportional 
between the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. 
It is thus called, becauſe the conjugare axis of an ellipſis 


has the fame ratio. In an hyperbola, the ſquare of the 
conjugate axis is to the ſquare a the tranſverſe, as the pa- 
rameter to the trauſverſe axis. 6055 
Cox fu ATE point, in Geometry. See PoINT. 
CouJuGATE hyperbola. See HYPERBOLA. 
ConjuGATES, in Rhetoric, denote words deduced from 
the ſame origin with that of the ſubject: e. g. Ile ue 
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CONJUGATION, in Grammar, an orderly diſtribution | 
of the ſeveral parts or inflexions of verbs, in their dif- 
ferent Mo0Ds and TENSESs, to dictinguiſh them from each 
other. 

The Latins have four conjugations diſtinguiſhed by the ter- 
minations of the infinitive, are, tre, #re, ire; and moſt 
of the French granimarians reduce the conjugations of 
their language to the fame number, ending in er, re, ir, 
and oir. Some have added a fifth Latin conjugation called, 
the mixt, becauſe it is compoſed of the third and fourth 
as accipere, accipis. 

The Greeks have three kinds of verbs; the firſt called 
barytons, becauſe the laſt ſyllable is pronounced with a 
grave accent; ſee BAR T TON: ſuch are reno, tends, 
and runmſo, verbere: the ſecond are circumflex verbs, 
which admit a contraction in their termination, and are 
then marked with a circumflex accent; ſuch is aq, 
ay ar, amo : the third kind comprehends the verbs in 
pt, as e, ſum. Of the firſt ſort there are fix conju- 
gations; of the ſecond, three; and of the third, four. 
But Meſſrs. de Port Royal reduce theſe thirteen conjug a- 
tions to two: viz. one in a, comprehending the barytons 
and circumflex verbs; and the other, thoſe in t. 

In the Hebrew language there are four conjugations ; viz. 
tal with its paſſive niphal, p:hel with its paſſive pyhal, to 
which alſo may be referred pohel, hiphi] with its paſſive 
hophal, and hithpahe!. The third perſon ſingular maſcu- 
line of the firſt conjugation is the præterite of the theme; 
the ſecond conjugation has a dage/h forte in the ſecond ra- 
dical ; the third has the prefix letter NJ; and the fourth, 


the ſyllable PN. 


In Engiiſh, where the verbs have ſcarce any natural in- 


flexions, but drive all their variations from additional 
particles, pronouns, &c. we have hardly any ſuch thing 
as ſtrict conjug ations. 2 
Some grammarians, however, diſtribute Engliſh verbs 
into three conjugations, or claſſes, diſtinguiſh from one 
another by a peculiar formation in ſome principal part 
belonging to each: and they obſerve that the three diſ- 
ferent terminations of the participles, 4, t, u, may be 
conſidered as the charaQteriſtics of the congugations. 
Lowth's Introd. to Engliſh Grammar, p. 104. 1772. 
Others again diſtinguiſh them by the different inflection 
of the firſt tenſe in each root, and thus meke four conju- 
gations in the active voice: the firſt has three radicals 
alike ; as I do read; I read, i. e. yeſterday ; I have read, 
i. e. juſt now. The ſecond has the firſt and third radical 
alike ; as run, Iran, I have run. The third conjugation 
has the ſecond and third radical alike; as 7 z/teem, I 
efteemed, I have eſteemed. The fourth has the three radi- 
cals different; as I trite, I wrote, I have written or writ. 
The paſſive voice, being made up of the third radical 
and the auxiliary yerb am, admits of no difference of 
conjugations, Ward's Eſſays on the Engliſh Language 
- 87. 

Con . in Anatomy, is underſtood of a pair of 
nerves ; or two herves ariſing together, and ſerving for 
the ſame operation, ſenſation, or motion; there being 
ſcarce any NERVE in the body without its fellow. 

The ancient phyſicians only knew of ſeven pairs, or con- 

- Jugations of nerves ; the moderns have diſcovered thirty 
new ones. 

CONIUM. See HEMLOCK. 

CONJUNCT. See CoxJjoinT PAIR. 

ConJuNncrT of an arch. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Conjuncr ſentence. See SENTENCE, 

CON JUNCTION, in Afronomy, the mooring of two ſtars, 
or planets, in the ſame optical point of the heavens, i. e. 
in the ſame degree of the zodiac; and is either true or 
apparent. 

If the two bodies meet both in the ſame degree of longi- 
tude and latitude, a right line drawn from the center 
of the earth through the centre of one of them, paſſes 
through that of the other; and the conjunction is ſaid to 
be true and central: and if the lower hides the upper, 
the conjunction is ſaid to be corporal. 

If the line paſs wide of the centre of the earth, the con- 
junction is (aid to be partie, 

If the bodies do not meet preciſely in the ſame degree, 
but are joined with ſome latitude, the conjunion is ſaid 
to be apparent. Thus, when a right line, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn through the centres of two planets, does not paſ. 
through the center of the earth, but through the eye of 
the ſpectator; it is ſaid to be an apparent conjunt7ton, 
Conjunctious are alſo divided into great and great: great 
conjunttions are thoſe which only happen at conſiderable 
diſtances of time from each other ; as that of Saturn and 

Jupiter, which happens every twenty years. 
Greateſt conjunctions are thole which happen in times very 
remote; as the conjunction of the three ſuperior planets, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which only return once in 
Vor. * Ne 79. 
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five hundred years. But this diviſion has little place in 
aſtronomy ; being founded on the notion of the particular 
influences, &c. of the heavenly bodies in ſuch and ſuch 
aſpects. | 

Aſtrologers maintain, that the deluge was owing to a 
conjunction of all the planets in Capricorn; and that the 
conflagration will be occaſioned by their conjun#tion in 
8 whence they pretend to ,foretel the end of the 
world. 

The conjun#ion is the firſt, or the principal, of all the 
aſpects; and that whence the other aſpects commence 
as oppoſition is the laſt, where they terminate, See 
CHARACTER. 

The moon is in conjunction with the ſun every MONTH. 
Her conjunctiont and oppoſitions are called by a general 
name, ſyzygier. 
Eclipſes of the ſun never happen, but when there is a 
conjunction of the ſan and moon in or near the nodes of 
the ecliptic. | 

CoxJuNcT10N, in Grammar, a particle which expreſſes a 
relation or dependence between words, and phraſes ; 
thus called, becauſe ſerving to join or connect the parts 
or members of a diſcourſe : or, as Mr, Harris defines it, 
a conjunttion is a part of ſpeech, void of fignification it- 
ſelf, but ſo formed as to help fignification, by making 
two or more ſignificant ſentences to be one ſignificant ſen- 
tence : and be diſtributes them into ſuch as conneCt ſen- 
tences and their meaning, and ſuch as conjoin the ſen- 
tences whilſt they disjoin the ſenſe. The former are con- 
Junctive, and are either copULATIVE or CONTINU- 
ATIVE ; and the latter digunfive, ſome of which are 
ſimple, as, either it is day or it is night, and ADVERSA- 
TIVE, as, it is not day but it is night. Hermes, p. 
240, &c. 

The conjunction is the ſixth of the eight vulgar parts of 
ſpeech. & 
Conjundliont render the diſcourſe more ſmooth and fluent ; 
and ſerve very good purpoſes in the argumentative; and 
narrative ſtyle ; but they muſt ever be omitted where a 
perſon ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving to weaken 
and enervate it. Boileau obſerves, that nothing gives 
more warmth and life to a diſcourſe than to drop the 
conjunctions or copulatives; a paſſion, adds he, embar- 
raſſed with conjun#tions, and uſeleſs particles, loſes all the 
hre and vehemence it would require in its progreſs. 
Conjundtions are of various kinds. 

ConJuxCT1ONS cepulative, or conjunttive, are thoſe which 
expreſs a relation of union or compariſon between things: 
as, and, only, as much as, in the ſame manner as, neither 
more nor leſs, inaſmuch as, not only, but alſo. 

ConJuNcT10N adverſative, thoſe which expreſs a reſtric- 
— or contratiety; as, but, nevertheleſs, although, far 
rom 

CoxJUNCTIONS cauſal, thoſe which ſhew, that the reaſon 
of ſomething is brought: as, for, becauſe, ſeeing, the rather 
fence, inaſmuch as, 

ConJUNCTIONS concluſive, thoſe which denote a conſe- 
quence drawn: as, for which reaſon, but then, of conſe- 
quence, fo that, &c. 

CONJUNCTIONS conditional, are thoſe which import a con- 
we : as, ½ if not, on condition that, provided that, in 
Cafe Of, 

CONJUNCTIONS centinuative, thoſe which expreſs a ſuc- 
ceſſion, or continuation of the diſcourſe : as, in es, 
even, whatever it be. 

CONJUNCTIONS disjunfive, thoſe which expreſs a relation 
of ſeparation or diviſion : as, neither, whether, ar. 

CONJUNCTIONS dubitative, thoſe which expreſs ſome doubt, 
or ſuſpenſion of opinion: as, if, that is to ſay, &c. 

CoNJUNCTIONS exceptive, are, if it be not, unleſs that, &c. 

CONJUNCTIVA, tunica, adnata, or albuginea, in Anatomy, 
See ADNATA. : 

CONJURATI FU US See FRATRES. 

CONJURATION, ſignifies a plot or confederacy, made 
by perſons combining together by oath or promiſe, to do 
ſome public harm. 

But it was more particularly uſed, formerly, for hav- 
ing a perſonal conference with the devil, or ſome 
evil ſpirit, to know any ſecret, or to effect any purpoſe. 
Anno 5 Eliz. c. 16. »& 
It is ſaid in ſome of our law books, the difference 
between conjuration and witchcraft is, that the former 
endeavours by prayers and invocation of God's powerful 
name, to compel the devil to ſay or to do what the of- 
fender commands him ; the latter deals rather by friendly 
and voluntary conference or agreement with the devil or 
familiar, to have the offender's defires ſerved, in lieu of 
blood, or other gift offered to the devil, eſpecially of the 
offender's ſoul. And both theſe differ from inchantment 
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or ſercer ies ; becauſe thoſe are perſonal conferences with 
the devil, and theſe are but medicines and ceremonious 
forms 
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forms of words (commonly called harms) without ap- 

arition. Cowel. 

he ſtatute of king James I. againſt conjuration and 
witchcraſt, is repealed; and no proſecution ſhall be 
commenced on the ſame : but where perſons pretend to 
exerciſe any kind of witchcraft or conjuration, &c. or un- 
dertake to tell fortunes, or, from their ſkill in any crafty 
ſcience, to diſcover where goods ſtolen or loſt may be 
found ; upon conviction they ſhall be impriſoned a year, 
ard ſtand in the pillory once in every quarter, in ſome 
market-town, and may be ordered to give ſecurity for 
their good behaviour, by ſtat. 9 Geo. II. c. 5. 

CONN, in Se-a- Language. See Cory. 

CONNA, in Butany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
tree which produces the caſſia fiſtula uſed in medicine. 
Hort. Manut. vol. i. p. 37. | 

CONNARUS, in the Aris Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to a large ſpecies of jujube. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 

CONNA'TA yelia, among Botani/!s. See LEAF. 

CONNECTING il. See Oir. | 

CONNECTION, or Conxtxtov, a relation whereby one 
thing adheres to, or depends on another. 

Euclid's propoſitions have ſuch a connefion among them- 
ſelves, that the latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former. 

ConNECTIGN, or continuity, in the Drama, conſiſts in the 
joining of the ſeveral ſcenes together. 

When the {cences of an act ſucceed one another immedi- 
ately, and are ſo joined as that the ſtage is never left 
empty, the connection is ſaid to be obſerved. 

CONNECTIVES, in Grammar, one of the ſour ſpecies 
under which, according to Mr. Harris, all woRDs may 
be included. They are of two kinds, and as they con- 
nect ſentences or words, are called by the different names 
of CUN}UNCTLONS and PREPOSITIONS. Hermes, p. 

31. and 237. 

CONNER. Ar.E-CoRNER. See ALE-CONNER, 

CONNIVENTES wvaivule, in Anatomy, wrinkles, or COr- 
rugations, in the inner coat, or membrane, of the two 
large inteſtines, the jejunum and ieum. 

They are ſormed as the vugæ of the (ſtomach, viz. by 
the inner coat's being larger that the outer. 

Theſe folds, or corrugations, ſome anatomiſts imagine 
in ſome meaſure ta do the oflice of valves; by ſtreighten- 
ing the pallages, and conſequently impeding the motion 
of their contents: by which means, the LACTEALS have 
the more time to imbibe the CHYLE, See DiGEsST1ON, 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed in Engliſh : 
it literally denotes a perſon will verſed in any thing; 
being formed of the verb connottre, to know, under- 
/tand. Hence it comes to be uſed in our language 

for a critic, or perſon who is a thorough judge, or 
maſter in any way; patticularly in matters of painting 
aud ſculpture. 

CONNAUGIIT wirm. See Worm. 

CONOCARPODENDRON. See PIiNE-tree, 

CONOCARPUS, in Botany See BUT ro- tree. 

CONOID, CoxoiDes, in Geometry, a ſolid body, reſem- 
bling a cone, except in this, that, inſtead of a perfect 
circle for its baſe, it has an ellipſis, or ſome other curve 
approaching thereto. 
The conoid is produced by the entire circumvo]ution of a 
conic ſection around its axis; and according to the deno- 
mination of the ſeCtion from whence it is generated, it 
is differently denominated: if, v. gr. the ſolid be pro- 
duced by the motion of a parabola, it is called a parabolic 
c:mid; if by that of an hyperbola, an hyperbolic conaid ; 
and an elliptic consid, or a ſpheroid, when produced by the 
rotation of an ellipſis round one of its axes. 
The famous ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance, fir Iſaac Newton, 

M. Fatio, and the Marquis De VHopital, have demon- 
ſtrated to be a conotd. 
CONOIDES, or ConaRrIUM, is a name given by Ana- 
t-miſts to a gland found in the third veggricle of the brain, 
reſembling a pine-apple 3 whence M. Des Cartes called 
it pinealis; and has fixed there the ſeat of the rational 
ſoul, See PINEAL gland. 

CONONITES, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the followers of 

Conon of Alexandria in the ſixth century, reſembling 
in their opinio 
TRITHE 15 TH 

CONOPEUM, in Antiquity, a ſort of net-work, made to 

keep away flies ; it comes from xave, a fiy. 

CONQUASSATION, in Pharmacy, a ſpecies of commi- 
nution, or a particular operation, by which moiſt con- 
creted ſubſtances, ſuch as recent vegetables, their fruits, 
lacteſcent ſeeds, and the ſofter parts of animals, are 
contuſed and agitated in a mortar, until partly by their 
proper ſucculence, or the affuſion ef ſome liquor, they 
are reduced to a ſoſt pulp. Metalline inſtruments are 
not to be uſed for this purpoſe ; becauſe not only the 
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the SEVERIANS, THEODOSIANS, and N 


manifeſt, but alſo the latent falts of 


jected to this operation, acting on the inſtryments, m 
detive an adventitious virulent quality from them, Which 


the ſubſtances, fuk; 


will not only render ſuch ſubſtances unfit for the inte 
purpoſes, but alſo nauſeous and hurtful when exhi 
as medicines, James. 
CONQUEST, in Civil Juriſprudence, is the ac 
property in common by a number of perſons 
In ſome countries they confound acquiſition with cn. 
queſt ; but, according to the moſt general acceptation, ac 
quiſition is the gaining of unappropriated goods befo 6 
the eſtabliſhment of a community : whereas by the tevin 
28 is ö intended whatever is acquired 5 
a number of perſons in community; or 
for all the oder, un 
As it is more eſpecially in the union of perſons by mar. 
riage, that a community of property takes place; it is in 
reference to them that we frequently uſed the word 75 
gueſt, There are nevertheleſs conguefts alſo among dither 
perſons who are in a tacit community or ſociety z 
as obtain by particular local cuſtoms. Encycl. 
According to this ſenſe of the word, it has been con- 
tended by ſeveral, that William I. claimed this kingdom; 
that is, not by right of arms, but by right of congue/7 or 
acqueſt ; under promiſe of ſucceſſion made by Edwaid 
the Confeflor, and a contract entered into by Harold to 
ſupport his pretenſions to that ſucceſſion ; and by old 
writers, congue/tus, atquifitio, and pergrifitio, are frequentiy 
uſed as ſynonymous terms. Blackſt. Comm, vol. i. p. 
199. and vol ii. p. 24 
ConqQuesT, in the Law of Nations, is the acquiſition of 
lovereignty by force of arms, by fome foreign prince; 
who reduces the vanquiſhed under his empire, The 
right of congue/t is derived from the laws of war; and 
when a people is ſudjected, the conduct of the con- 
queror is regulated by four kinds of law. Firlt, the law 
of nature, which diQates whatever tends to ſelf-pre- 
ſervation 3 ſecondly, our reaſon, which teaches us to 
uſe others, as we would be treated ourſelves ; thirdly, 
the laws of political ſociety, to which nature has not 
_ aſſigned any preciſe boundary; laſtly, the law which is 
_ from the particular circumſtances attending the 
conqueſt, | 
Thus, a ſtate conquered by another will be treated in 
one of the four methods following. Either the con- 
queror will continue it under its own laws, and will 
only claim the exerciſe of civil and ecclefiaſtical ſove- 
reignty; or he will impoſe a new form of government; 
or he will deſtroy the frame of their ſociety, and incor- 
porate the inhabitants with others; or he will extermi- 
nate them. Encycl. 
CONSANGUINITY, the rclation of kinſhip, between 
perſons of the ſame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root. 
It is either /neal, when it ſubſiſts between perſons, of 
whom one is deſcended in a direct line from the other ; 
or collateral, when relations deſcend from the ſame an- 
ceſtor, but do not deſcend from each other. It is eaſy 
to compute, by the rules of progreſſion, how many lineal 
anceſtors any man has within a certain number of de- 
grees. Thus, it would appear that a perſon, at the 20th 
degree, or the diſtance of 20 8 hath above a 
millions of anceſtors: and if a ſimilar calculation be made 
of collateral kindred at the diſtance of 20 degrees for- 
ward, on the ſuppoſiticn that each couple of anceſtors 
leave, one with another, two children, the num- 
ber will be 274877900944 : as in the following 
tables. 
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Lineal Degrees. Number of Anceſtors. 
I cs —  Y 
. 8 —4 
3 8 
4 — 16 
neee eee bg 
7 — — — 128 
8 — — 256 
9 ” m_— 
10 — — 1024 
11 —— — 2048 
12 — 4096 
13 — — 8192 

14 — onus 
1 n. 327 
18 — — — 65536 


17 —— 131072 
18 - — a 
19 —— 52428 

20 — 1048576 


Collateral 
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Collateral Degrees. Number of Kindred. 
I N I 
2 — — 4 
3 1 
41— 64 
5 — 256 
6 = | 2624 
©. —_— 4096 
8 — — 16384 
—— — 

10 — — 202144 
11 — 1048576 
142 — 4194304 
13 —— 16777216 
14 — 67108804 
15 2684 35450 
16 — 1073741524 
17 4294967296 
18 ——— 17179869184 
19 274877906944 


Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 204, 206. 


Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth px- 
GREE of conſanguinity, incluſive ; but, by the law of na- 
ture, conſanguinity is no obſtacle to marriage, except it 
be in the direct line. 
Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth and ſeventh degree, 
excepting in the ſucceſſion to the crown ; in which caſe, 
conſangumity is continued to infinity. 
The civilians call fratres conſanguinei, thoſe born of the 
ſame father; in oppoſition to fratres uterini, who are 
only born of the ſame mother. 
According to the common opinion, thoſe were not al- 
lowed to complain of an ingfficious teſtament, i. e. of 
being difinherited without cauſe z excepting from the 
tutpitude of the perſon appointed heir in their place. 
But Van Water endeavours to ſhew the contrary ; and 
urges, that the conſunguinei might plead inofficiohty, even 
where the teſtament was not made in favour of a perſon 
incapable. See KINDRED. : 
CONSCIENCE, Conscrov sNEss, in Ethics, a ſecret teſti- 


mony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it gives its ap- 


probation to things it dots that are naturally good; and 
xeproaches itſelf for thoſe that are evil. : 
Or, conſcience is a diQate of the underſtanding power, 
concerning moral actions; conſidered as it has the know- 
ledge of laws; and conſequently as conſcious of what is 
to be done, or not done, with regard to the legiſlator, 
In the more popular ſenſe of the word, conſcience is a 
Judgment, either true or falſe, whereby we pronounce 
a thing good or evil. This makes what we call the inner 
forum, or tribunal. : 
Some divines maintain, that conſcience is infallible ; and 
hold it to be that immutablelaw whereby God 22 
men : they deny that the underſtanding can be the ſource 
of errors, and lay them all at the door of the will, A 
man, ſay they, may ſecure himſelf from error, by for- 
bearing to judge of things till he have a clear and diſtinct 
erception of them. 
Bowe of the ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between the conſcience 
antecedent to an action, and that conſequent to it: the 
firſt, called antecedent conſcience, determines what is good. 
and what evil; and conſequently preſcribes what is to 
be done, and what avoided. 
Conſequent conſcience is a kind of ſecondary or reflex judg- 
ment, with regard to the goodneſs, &c. of things al- 
ready done or committed. 
The rule of conſcience is the will of God, fo far as it is 
made known to us, either by the light of nature, or by 
that of revelation. | 
With reſpect to the knowledge of this rule, conſcience is 
ſaid to be rizhtly informed, or miſtaken ; firm, or wavering, 
or ſerupulcus, &c. With reſpect to the conformity of 
our actions to this rule when known, conſcience is ſaid to 
be good, or evil, &c. 
Philoſophers in lieu of the word conſcience, which ſeems 
appropriated to theological matters, ordinarily uſe that 
of conſciouſneſs ; whereby they mean au inner ſentiment 
of a thing, whereof one may have a clear and diſtin 
notion. In this ſenſe, they ſay, that we do not know 
our own ſoul, nor are aſſured of the exiſtence of our own 
thoughts, otherwiſe than by /e/f+ conſciouſneſs, 

ConsCIENCE, court of. See CouRT. 

CONSCRIPT, CoxsCcRIPTUs, a popular term in the 
Roman Hiſtory, uſed in ſpeaking of fenators, who were 
called conſcript fathers, patres conſcripti; becauſe their 
names were written in the regiſter, or catalogue of the 
ſenate. 

Livy, lib. i. cap. 1. tells us, that when Brutus filled up 
the places of the ſenators cut off by Tarquin, with others 
choſen out of the equeſtrian order, thoſe new ſenators 


only had the appellation given them of patres conſeripti. | 


the church, 


CON 
Bat it is certain, that, in after-times, all the ſenators 
were called patres conſcripti without nny diſtinction. . , 


CONSECRATION, the act of converting, or ſetting a- 


part, any profane, or common thing, to a pious pur- 
poſe; with certain ceremonies, prayers, benedictions, 
&c. appropriate thereto, | a 
Conſecration is the reverſe of ſacrilege and profanation, 
which conſiſt in perverting a thing ſet apart for a pious 
purpoſe, to a profane and popular one. | 

e biſhop conſecrates a church, or a chalice z the pope 
conſecrates medals, agnus dei's, &c. and grants indulg- 
ences to thoſe who bear them about them with devotion. 
The conſecration or dedication of a church is an epiſcopal 
ceremony, conſifling in a great number of benedictions, 
with aſperſions and unctions of chriſm, &c. on the 
walls, both withinſide and without. The form ſor con- 
ſecrating churchs, chapels, and church- yards, or places 
of burials in England, may be ſeen in Wilkins's Concilia 
Magnz Britanniz, &c. vol. iv. p. 668. It directs that the 
biſhop and clergy, of whom there are to be at leaſt two, 
ſhall enter the church or chapel in their ſeveral habits, 
and, as they walk up ſrom the weſt to the eaſt end, re- 
peat alternately the 24th Pfalm ; the biſhop beginning, 
« The earth is the Lord's,“ &c, with the Gloria 
patri.” When they are come to the Lord's table, the 
biſhop fitting in his chair ſhall have the inſtrument of de- 
dication, donation; and endowment of the church or 
chapel, church-yard, or burial-place, preſented to him 
by the founder, or ſome proper perſon, which he ſhall 
cauſe to be read by his regiſter, or other officet ; and 
then the inſtrument ſhall be laid on the table, and he 
ſhall ſtand on the north fide of it, and turning to the 
congregation, deliver an addreſs to them, which is fol- 
lowed by ſuitable prayers. One of the prieſts then reads 
the ſervice of the day, introducing proper pſalms and 
lefſons : aſter which, the biſhop proceeds to the commu- 
nion ſervice, and inſtead of the collect of the day, uſes 
one proper to the occaſion. When the Epiſtle and 
Goſpel are read, they are ſucceeded by the Nicene creed 
and tte ſermon; and then the biſhop is to proceed with 
the ſervice of the communion. When the ſervice in the 
church is finiſhed, the biſhop and clergy with the people 
ſhall go into the church-yard, and make uſe of a prayer 
for the occaſion. See ubi ſupra. 
The cuſtom of cenſecrating perſons, temples, altars, veſt- 
ments, utenſils, &c. is very ancient; and all the cere- 
monies thereof are preſcribed under the old law, When 
thoſe conſecrations relate to men, they are properly called 
ordinations ; excepting thoſe performed to BisHOPs and 
KINGS, which {till retain the name of conſecration. 
Thoſe which only conſiſt in a ceremony inſtituted by 
are more properly called benedifions. 
When they regard churches, altars, veſſels, &c. they 
are properly called dedicaticus. 


CONSECRATION is autre rey uſed for the benediction of 


the elements in the euchariſt, 


. The Romaniſts define it, the converſion of the bread and 


wine into the real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt : and 
that this is the ſentiment of their church, is evident from 
the prieſt's elevating the hoſt immediately after conſecra- 
tion, for the people to adore it. See ELEVATION, &c. 
There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Gteck 
churches, touching the words of conſecration ; the com- 
mon opinion among the Romaniſts, agreeable to St. 
Thomas and the ſchoolmen, is, that the conſecration of 
the bread and wine conſiſts in theſe words, This is my 
body ; this is my blod. The Greeks, on the contrary, at- 
tribute the change of the elements to a certain prayer, 
which they call the invecation of the Holy G, rehearſed 
aſter the words This is my bedy ; this is my bleed; which 
the Greeks maintain are only neceſſary in the proceſs of 
the conſecration, as they contain the hiſtory of the in- 


ſtitution; not as they contribute any thing to the 
change. 


ConSECRATION, among Medaliſts, is the ceremony of the 


APOTHEoOs1s of an emperorz or his tranſlation into 
heaven, and reception among the gods. 
On medals, the conſecration is thus repreſented : on one 
ſide is the- emperor's head, crowned with laurel, ſome- 
times veiled ; and the inſcription gives him the title of 
divus on the reverſe is a temple, a buſtum, an altar, 
or an eagle taking its flight towards heaven, either from 
off the altar, or from a cippus : at other times the em- 
prove is ſeen in the air, borne up by the eagle; the in- 
cription always, CONSECR A TIO, | 
Theſe are the uſual ſymbols : yet on the reverſe of that 
of Antoninus, is the Antonine column. In the apotbe- 
olis of empreſſes, inſtead of an eagle there is a peacock. 
As to the honours rendered theſe princes after death, 
they were explained by the words conſecratio, pater, divus, 
and deus. Sometimes around the temple. or altar are 
put, memoria feliz, or menurie æternæ: for princeſles, 
| eternitas, 


CON 


eternitar, and /ideribus recepta ; on the fide of the head, 
dea, or Ota. 

CONSECTARY, a propoſition that follows, or is deduced, 
from ſome preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, con- 
cluſions, or the like. Some rather chooſe to call it a 
conſequence ; and others a corollary, &Cc. 

CONSECUTIVELY, ConsecuTtive, in the School Philo- 

fopby, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, and 
ſometimes to effefively, or cauſally. 
Thus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another, not efz&ively, but conſecu- 
tively : that is, ſince matter cannot be without form, it 
is neceſſary, that the generation of one thing follow upon 
the corruption of another. 

CONSENT of parts, in the Animal Oeconomy. a certain a- 
greement, or ſympathy, by means whereof, when one 
part is immediately affected, another, at a diſtance, be- 
comes affected in like manner, 

This mutual accord, or conſent, is doubtleſs effected by 
the commerce of the nerves, and their artful diſtribution 
and ramification throughout the body. 
The effect is ſo ſenſible, as even to come under the phyſi- 
cian's cognizance: thus, the ſtone in the bladder, by vel- 
licating the fibres there, will pain and draw them fo 
much into ſpaſms, as to affect the coats of the bowels 
in the ſame manner, by the intermediation of nervous 
threads, and make a colic there; and alſo extend their 
twitches ſometimes as far as the ſtomach, and occaſion 
grievous vomitings : the remedy, therefore, in ſuch caſes, 
is to regard the part originally affected, how remote and 
rievous ſoever may be the conſequences and ſymptoms 
in other places. 
The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the parts of 
the eye, the ear, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, præcordia, 
and parts adjacent, &c. is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be 
the inſtrument of that particular and extraordinary cen- 
ſent between thoſe parts. Hence it is, that a ſavoury 
thing ſeen or ſmelt excites the appetite, and affeQts the 
glands and parts of the mouth; that a ſhameful thing 
ſeen or heard affects the cheeks with bluſhes ; on the 
contrary, if it pleaſe, it affects the præcordia, and ex- 
cites the muſcles of the mouth and face to laughter; if 
it grieve, it affects the glands of the eyes, ſo as to occa- 
ſion tears, and the mulcles of the face, putting them 
into an aſpect of crying. 
Dr. Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleaſure 
of kiſſing, and its effects, to this pair of nerves; which 
being branched both to the lips and the genital parts, 
when the former are effected, an irritation is occaſioned 
in the latter. See SYMPATHY. | 

CONSENTES, in Mythology, derived from the old Latin 
conſo, to counſel, denotes twelve ſuperior deities among the 
Romans, who were apprehended to belong to the coun- 
cil of Jupiter. Theſe were Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Vulcan ; and Juno, Veſta, Minerva, 
Diana, Ceres, and Venus. Varro mentions twelve other 
deities under the ſame denomination, who ſuperintended 
agriculture. Lib, i. De Re Ruſtica. 

heſe conſentes had a temple at Piſa in Italy. 

CONSENTIA were feaſts inſtituted in honour of theſe 
deities. | 

CONSEQUENCE, in Logic, the concluſion of a reaſon- 
ing, or argument. 

The two premiſes of a ſyllogiſm being granted, the con- 

ſequence mult alſo be granted. | 

In a more reſtrained ſignification, conſequence is uſed for 

the relation or connexion between two propoſitions, 

whereof one follows, or is inferred, from rhe other, — 

Thus: It is an animal, and therefore feels. 
CONSEQUENT, the laſt propoſition of an argument; be- 


ing ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding ar- 


gumentation. An enthymeme only contains two pro- 
23 the antecedent and conſequent : if the antecedent 
abſurd, the conſequent muſt be ſo too. 


CoNnsEQUENT, in a more precife ſenſe, is uſed for the pro- 


poſition which contains the concluſion, conſidered in it- 
ſelf, and without any regard to the antecedent ; in which 
ſenſe, the conſequent may be true, though the conſequence 
be falſe. 

CoNSEQUENT of @ ratio, in Arithmetic, the latter of the 
two terms of RATIO; or that to which the antecedent 
is referred. See PROPORTION. 

Thus, in a: b, ora to , b is the conſequent, a the ante- 
cedent. 5 22 

Cons8QUENTS, in Rithoric, are alſo uſed to ſignify ſuch 
things, as being allowed, neceſſarily, or very probably, 
infer their antecedents. Thus with reſpect to a ſub- 
(tance, it is corruptible, and therefore material. 

CONSEQUENTE,ConsEQUENZA, or in CONSEQUENZA, 
in the Halian Muſic. A part of a fugue, or canon, is ſaid 
to be in conſequenza, When it follows the firſt part called 
the guide, imitating its motions, notes, and figures, 
Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. in voc. 

| 5 
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CONSEQUENTIA, in Afronomy, is oppoſed to Ax ECR 
DENTIA ; and a motion in conſeguentia is a motion in the 
order of the ſigns of the zodiac. - 

CONSERVATIVE future. See SuTURE, 

CONSER VATOR, an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurit 
and preſervation of the privileges granted ſome cities 4 
communities; or, a perſon who has a commiſſion to 

Judge of, and decide, the differences arifing among them 
In moſt catholic univerſities, there are two conſervators ; 
the conſervators of royal privileges, or thoſe granted by 
wings and the conſervator of apoſtolical privileges + 
thoſe granted by the pope. x 
The firſt takes cognizance of -perſonal and mixed cauſes 
between the regents, ſtudents, &c. and the later of ſpi. 
ritual matters between ecclefiaſtics. | . 
Anciently there were appointed conſervators of treaties of 
peace between princes z which conſervators became judges 
of the infractions made on a treaty, and were 3 
with procuring ſatisfaction to be made. Theſe were 
uſually the feudatories of the ſeveral powers. 
In lieu of conſervetors, princes now have reconrſe to other 
indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties. See Gu a- 
RANTEE. 

CoxsERVATOR of the prace, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, wag a 
perſon who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his of- 
fice, to ſee the king's peace kept. 

Till the erection of JusTICEs of the peace, by king Ed- 
ward III. there were ſeveral perſons who by common law 
were intereſted in keeping the ſame : ſome having that 
charge as incident to other offices: and others ſimply, or 
of itſelf, called cu/tedes, on conſervators of the peace. 
The chamberlain of Cheſter is ſtill a conſervarer in that 
county; and petty conſtables are, by the common law 
conſervators, &c. in the firſt ſenſe, within their own ju- 
riſdiction: ſo are alſo the coroner and the ſheriff within 
their own county. The king is the principal conſervator 
of the peace within all his dominions : the lord chan- 
cellor, lord treaſurer, lord high ſteward, lord marſhal 
lord high conſtable, all the juſtices of the court of king's 
bench, by their office, arid the maſter of the rolls, b 
preſcription, are general conſervators of the peace 8 
the whole kingdom, and may commit breakers of the 
peace, and bind them in recogniſances to keep it. 

CONSERVATOR of the truce, and ſafe condutts ; conſervator 
induciarum, & jalvarum rigis condutiuum, was an officer 
appointed in every ſca- port, under the king's letters pa- 
tent. His charge was to enquire of all offences com- 
mitted againſt the king's truce, and ſafe conducts upon 
the main fea, out of the franchiſes of the cinque-ports, 
as the admirals were wont to do, and ſuch other things 
as are declared anno 3 Hen. V. cap. 6. See alſo ſtat. 
4 Hen. V. cap. 7. 

CONSERVATORIOS are muſical ſchools eſtabliſhed for 
the inſtruction of children in the profeſſion of muſic. 
There are four of theſe at Venice, deſigned for the edu- 
cation of girls, and three at Naples, for the education 
of boys. It has been ſuggeſted that the operation of 
caſtration was performed in the conſervatorios ; but the 
practice is abſolutely prohibited; and the young caſtrati 
are brought from Lucia in Puglia; but before the opera- 
tion is performed, their voices are tried in a conſervatorio. 
The ſcholars of the Venetian conſervatorios have been 
chiefly celebrated for taſte, and neatneſs of execution; 
and thoſe of Naples have had the reputation of being 
the firſt contrapunti/ts, or compoſers, in Europe. 

CONSERVATORY is ſometimes uſed for a place to pre- 
ſerve 8NOw and ICE, Sce Phil. Tranſ. Ne 8. p. 140. 
See ICE- Houſe. 

CONSERVE, in Pharmacy, a dry conſect, or form of me- 
dicine, or food, contrived to preſerve the flowers, leaves, 
roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as near as poſ- 
ſible to what they were when freſh-gathered ; and to 
give them an apreeable taſte, 

Phyſicians, under the name of con/erves, commonly com- 
prehend all kinds of confects of flowers, fruits, roots, 
ſeeds, barks, &c. both liquid and dry. 

Conferves are made by beating up the thing to be preſerved 
with ſugar ; viz. a triple quantity thereof to thoſe which 
are moſt moilt and corruptible, and a double quantity to 
ſuch as are leaſt fo, 

Thus, e. gr. to make conſerve of roſes, roſemary-flowers, 
ſage-flowers, or the like; they pound them in a ſtone 
mortar, and when pounded, put to them fine ſugar, and 
beat the whole well together, For fruits, as currants, 
&c, they ſet them on the fire to make them yield their 
juice, then drain and ſtrain them, and thicken what 
comes from them over the fire, and add to it the ſugar. 
This laſt fort of conſerve is particularly called a jelly. * 

CONSIDERA'TIO curie, in Law, denotes the judgment 
of the court. | | 

CONSIDERATION, in Lao, the material cauſe, or guid 
pro quo of any contract, and without which no contra 
is obligatory or binding. Thi 

is 


This confederation is either expreſſed ; as if a man bargain 
to give 223 for a ter of or implied, when the law 
itſelf enforces a cenſideration; as if a man coming into an 
inn, take meat, drink, and lodging for himſelf and horſe, 
the law preſumes he intends to pay for them, my 
there be no expreſs contract between him and his bolt ; 
and if he diſcharge not the houſe, the hoſt may ſtop his 
horſe. 
There is alſo a conſideration of nature and blood; and va- 
luable conſideration in deeds and conveyances. | | 
Conſiderations of natural love, affection, marriage, &c. 
are good to raiſe uſes to a man's _ if the uſes are 
limited to a ſtranger, then it muſt be for valuable conſi- 
deration, not for love, affection, &c. 1 Inſt, 271. 1 
Rep. 176. a 
CONSIGNMENT, or Cosi NATO, the depoſiting any 
ſum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in lure 
hands; either by order of a court of juſtice, in order to 
their being delivered to the perſons to whom they are ad- 
judged; or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted 
to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to the places they 
are deſtined for. | : 
CONSIGNMENT of goods, is the delivering, or making them 
over to another,—'lhus, goods are ſaid to be corzgned to a 
FACTOR, when they are ſent to him to be fold, &c. or 
when a factor ſends back goods to his principal, they are 
ſaid to be conſigned to him. | 
CONSILIUM, dies conſilii, in Law, was a time allowed for 
one accuſed to make his defence, and to anſwer the 
charge of the accuſer, It is now uſed for a ſpeedy day 
appointed to argue a demurrer; which the court grants 
atter a demurrer joined on reading the record of the 
cauſe. See EMPARLANCE. 
CONSIMILI Caſu, See Casv. 
CONSISTENCE, a ſtate of reſt, wherein things capable of 
growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a ſtand, 
without either. 
This term is particularly uſed with regard to trees, for 
the time, or age, beyond which they do not grow, and 
yet at which they do not decline. ; 
Thus we diſtinguiſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree; its 
growth, con/iſtence, and return: and thele ate common to 
all trees, even fruit trees. 
The conſiſtence of an oak is from fifty to a hundred and 
fixty years: ſome, however, hold, that their con/e/tenc? 
only commences from a hundred years; aſſerting that 
they grow till that time, and that they continue in that 
ſtate of perfection to two hundred years of age. 
Cons1sTENCE, in Phyſics, is that ſtate of a body wherein 
its component particles are ſo connected, or entangled 
among themſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede from 
each other. 255 
Conſiſtence only differs from continuity in this, that con/iflence 
implies a regard to motion or reſt, which continuity does 
not; it being ſufficient to denominate a thing continuous 
that its parts are contiguous to each other. 
When uſed relative to a diſeaſe, it imports the criſis or 
acme thereof : when applied to the humours, excrements, 
or excretions, it imports their ſtate as to thickneſs or 
thinneſs. 
CoxsisTENcx is particularly uſed with regard to bodies 
conſidered as they are more ſoft, or more hard, more li- 
quid, or more dry. | 
Forms of medicines, as electaries, lambatives, boluſes, 
ſyrups, unguents, &c. differ chiefly in cenfiſtence. 
Not only the gratefulneſs, but alſo the operation of me 
dicines, depend in ſome meaſure on their con/iſtence ; for 
medicines of a thick con/itence are taken into the ſtomach, 
and penetrate into the body with greater difficulty than 
ſuch as are thin and liquid; and it requires more trou- 
ble to ſwallow a thick than a thin medicine: for this 
reaſon thick medicines are generally nauſeous and un- 
grateful ; and this is the reaſon why cathartic boluſſes 
are often diſſolved in ſome agreeable liquor, fince in this 
form they are more grateful than in ny other : for this 
reaſon alſo apozems are generally clariſied by whites of 
eggs, Or a ſtrainer, 
On the contrary, a thick cenſiſſence is on ſome occaſions 
more to be defired ; in ulcers of the aſpera arteria, and 
eſophagus, for inſtance, where we mult give medicines 
made up with gum tragacanth, or other {ſubſtances of a 
like nature, which by their viſcidity fix the medicines, 
as it were, longer to the part affected. 
CONSISTENT Bodzes, is a term much uſed by Mr. Boyle 

for ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bodies; in op- 
poſition to furd ones. | 
That author has a particular eſſay of the atmoſphere of 
conſiflent bodies; wherein he ſhews, that all, even ſolid, 
hard, ponderous, and fixed bodies, do exhale or emit 
eſſluvia to a certain ſpace all acound them. 
CONSISTENTES, in Church Hiſtory, a kind of penitents 

who were allowed to aſſiſt at prayers, but could not be 
admitted to receive the ſacrament, 
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Cox sis rox, or Court Coriſtian, in the Engliſb Law 


CON 


'CONSISTORIAL Advocate. See ADVOCATE. 
CONSISTORY, or Reman ConsisToryY, denotes the col. 


lege of CARDINALS ; or the pope's ſenate, and council, 
before whom judiciary cauſes are pleaded. 


- Du-Cange derives the word ſrom eonfiſtorium ; i. e. locut 


ubi conſiſtitur; uſed chiefly for a veſtible, gallery, or ante- 
chamber, where the courtiers wait for admiſſion; and 
called a confiflente multitudine. ; 
The con//tory is the firſt court, or tribunal of Rome: it 
never meets but when the pope pleaſes to convoke it: the 
pope preſides in it in perſon, mounted on a magnificent 
throne, and habited in his ponteficaliaz on the right are 
the cardinal-biſhops and prieſts, and on the left the car- 
dinal deacons. | 

The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apoſto- 
lical palace, where princes and ambaſſadors of kings are 
received. The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of 
the rota, and other ollicers, are ſeated on the ſteps of 
the throne ; the courriers fit on the ground; ambaſſadors 
on the right, and con/#/orial and fiſcal advocates behind 
the cardinals. 

Beſides the public confiory, there is alſo a private one, 
held in a retired chamber, called the chamber of pape- 
gey; the pope's throne here being only raiſed two ſteps 
high. 

Nobody is here admitted but the cardinals, whoſe opi- 
nions are collected, and called ſentences. Here are firſt 
propoſed and pafſed all bulls for biſhopricks, abbeys, &c. 
Hence biſhopricks, and abbeys, are ſaid to be con/i/torial 
benefices ;, in regard, they muſt be propoſed in the cen- 
fiſtory, the annates be paid to the pope, and his bulls 
taken, | 

Anciently they were elective; but by the concordat, 
which aboliſhes elections, they are appointed to be col- 
laced by the pope alone, on the nomination of the prince, 


ConsS1STORY was allo the name of a COURT under Con- 


ſtantine, where he ſat in perſon, and heard cauſes: the 
members of this court were called comes. 


CoNns1sSTORY is alſo uſed among the reformed, for a coun» 


eil or aſſembly of miniſters and elders, to re 


gulate their 
affairs, diſcipline, &c. 


s, is a 
council ot eccleſiaſtical perſons, or the place of juſtice 
in an eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual court. 

Every archbiſhop and bithop bas a cor/e/ory-court, held be- 
fore his chancellor or commiſſary, either in his cathedral, 
in ſome chapel, aifle, or portico, belonging thereto ; or 
in ſome other convenient place of his dioceſe, for cccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes. The ſpiritual court was anciently, in the 
time of the Saxons, joined with the county or hundred 
court ; and the original of the con/iſtory court, as divided 
from thoſe courts, is found in a law of the Conqueror, 
quoted by loid Coke. 


From this court there lies an appeal to the archbiſhop cf 
each province reſpectively. 


CONSOLATION, one of the places in Rhetoric, wherein 


the orator endeavours to abate and moderate the grief or 
concern of another, 

In conſolation, a principal regard is to be had to the cir- 
cumſtances and relations of the parties. Scaliger conß- 
ders this exceeding well, De Arte Poetica.“ The cæn- 
„ ſolator, ſays he, is either a ſuperior, an inferior, or an 
equal; with regard, either to preferment, honour, 


© wealth, wiſdom, or age. Livia is therefore to com- 
cc 


14 
cc 
ce 
«c 
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in Ovid comforts Livia. Thus, as to authority, a fa- 
ther and ſon, Cicero and Pompey, are to conduct 
their conſolations very differently: ſo in wealth; as if a 
client ſhould undertake to comfort Craſſus: in wil- 
dom; as when Seneca comforts Polybius and his mo- 
ther: as to age, there need no examples. 

A ſuperior may interpoſe his authority, and may even 
chide; a wiſe man may even diſpute; ſentences will 
become him, An inferior is to ſhew reſpect and aſ- 
fection, and own he had this from ſome wiſe or 


learned perſon ; an equal to appeal to their common 
« friendſhip.” 


CONSOLE, in Architecture, a part or member ptojecting 


in manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder-piece ; ſerving to 
ſupport a corniche, buſt, baſe, beam, little vault, or the 
like. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 22. 
The word is derived from the French conſolider, to reunite, 
Jain, &c. agreeable to the office of this member. 
Conſoles are alſo, upon occaſion, called mutules, modiilions, 
& c. according to their form. 8 
Some of them are ſtriated or fluted; others in form of 
— 9 others have drops, in the manner of tris 
YpAs. | 
Vitruvius calls all thoſe of gates prethyrides; of thyra, gate. 
See PROTHYR1s, — Thoſe made of the end of a plank of 
wood, cut triangular-wiſe, are called ancones. See ANCON, 
Conſoles are frequently uſed as keys of arches, projecting 
out, to ſupport a alk, or other ornament, 
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fort Ovid, in a manner very different from that where- 
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CONSOLIDA, in Botany. See BuGLE. 


 Cons0LIDA major, See COMFRY. ' 


CONSOLIDA 1 ION, in Law, tne combining and uniting 

two benefices into one. Stat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. 
which union is to be by the afſent of the ordinary, pa- 
tron, incumbent, &c. and to be of ſmall churches lying 
near together. 
The term is borrowed from the civil lav; where it pro- 
perly ſignifies an union of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, 
with the property. Thus, if a man hath by legacy um- 
frudlum fundi, and afterwards buys the property, or fee- 
ſimple, of the heir; this is called a conſolidation. 

Coxsottip rio, in Medicine, expreſſes the action of unit- 
ing broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means of 
conſolidating remedies, as they are called ; which, cleanſing 
with a moderate heat and force, taking corruption out of 
the wounds, and preſerving the temperature of the parts, 
cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly applicd to the part ai- 
fected. See WourD, and FRACTURE. 

CONSON ANCE, in Mv/ic, is ordinarily uſed in the fame 
ſenſe with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of 
two ſounds produced at the ſame time, the one grave, 
the other acute; which, mingling in the air, in a cer- 
tain proportion, occaſion an accord agreeable to the ear. 

ConsSONANCE is ſometimes uſed to bgnify a ſound arifing 
from ſeveral others founding together, whether agree- 
able, or diſagreeable to the ear. 

In this ſenſe cenſonance may be divided into CONCORD and 
DISCORD, 
De. Holder, on this principle, defines cenſenancy, A 
«+ paſſage ef ſeveral tunable ſounds through the medium, 
„ frequently mixing and uniting in their undulated mo- 
„tions, cauſed by the well-proportioned commenſurate 
vibrations of the ſonorous bodies, and conſequently 
arriving ſmooth and ſweet, and pleaſant to the car; as, 
© on the contrary, difſon«ncy he maintains to ariſe from 
© diſproportionate motions of ſounds, not mixing, but 
« jarring and claſhing as they paſs, and arriving in the 
6“ ear grating and offenſive.” 
Which notion of a conſonance exactly quadrates with that 
we have already laid down for a concord. Accordingly, 
molt authors confound the two together; though ſome 
of the more accurate diſtinguiſh them; making con/ſo- 
nance to be what the word implies, a mere ſounding of 
tio or more notes together, or in the ſume time; in contra- 


diſtinction to the motion of thoſe founds in ſucceſſion, or 


one after the other. 
In effect, the two notions coincide z for two notes, thus 
played in cenſenance, conſtitute a concord; and two notes 
that pleaſe the ear in conJonance, will likewiſe pleaſe it in 
ſucceſſion. Notes in conſonance conititute harmony, as 
notes in ſucceſſion conſtitute melody. 
In the popular ſenſe, conſonances ate either /imple or com- 
pound, & c. The molt perfect conJorance is uniſon; though 
many, both among the ancients and moderns, diſcard it 
from the number of c:n/anances ; as conceiving cenſonance 
an agreeable mixture of different ſounds, grave and acute; 
not a repetition of the ſame ſound. 
The ſecond conſonance is the octave; then the fifth, the 
ſourth, the thirds, and the ſixths: the reſt are multiples, 
or repetitions of theſe. 

ConsONANCE, in Grammar, denotes a like cadence, or 
cloſe of words, periods, &c. 


Conſonances are ordinarily fauits in diſcourſe, eſpecially in 


Engliſh proſe : though the ancients make a figure of them 
which they call opoiurzaeurey. Loo great a conſonancy in 
the rhymes has always an ill effect. 

CONSONANT, a letter which produces no ſound alone, 
or without ſome other letter, either vowel or conſonant, 
joined along with it. 

And hence the name con-ſonant, q. d. qua ſonant cum alia. 
A conſonant, conſidering it philoſophically, is nothing elle 
but the modification of a found, produced by means of 
the organs of the voice, not a production of ſound itſelf : 
thus, v. gr. the ſounds ſignified by the characters a, e, 
i, o, u, &c. are differently modified when we ſay ab, 
than when we ſay ac or ca, ad ot da; and thoſe modih- 
cations are called conſonants. 

The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels and 
conſonants. Conſonants, again, are divided into ſingle, as b, 
h, m, q, &c. and double, as x in axiliary, correſponding 
to che & of the Greeks. 

Conſonants, again, are divided into liquid, as I, r, u, n; 
and mute, as b, d, and the reſt. 

But the moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that of the 
Hebrew grammarians; who have been imitated therein 
by the grammarians of other oriental languages: theſe 
divide the conſonants into five claſſes, with regard to the 
five principal orders of the voice ; which all contribute, 
it is true, but one more notably than the reſt, to certain 
modifications, which make five general kinds of cose 


nants. Each kind, or claſs, comprehends ſeveral conjo- 


CON 


nants, which reſult from the different degrees of the (4 
modification, or ſiom the different motions of the <a 
organs. 
Theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, tecth, and I 
| Þs; 
whence the five claſſes of conſonants arc denominate 
tural, palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. 
We account ſixteen conſonants in the Evyliſh alphabet, vis 
b, c, a, V, g. K, I, m, u, p, q, 7% , &, Z; to which there 
are three others to be added. viz. the h, and j conſonant; 
and v con/onant, which makes the whole number of ny 
fonants nineteen : one whereof is guttural, viz. the aſpi- 
rate &; five palatal, viz. c, as when pronounced before 
a, o, and u, as in cavern, corn, curic/ity ; g, as in Geneva 
J conſonant in julep; & in kernel; and q in query, , 
The four /ingual conſonants are d, I, u, 1; the four dental 
are, „ 5, x. x, the three laſt whereof are hiffers : and 
five labial, b, /, n, p, and v conſonant. 
With regard to which diviſion, it may be obſerved, that 
though the g be modified in three different manners, as 
it comes before an a, an o, or an u; yet itis ſtill a con ſo- 
nant ot the palate; that the j conſonont differs in nothins 
but its figure from the g before e or i; that 4 has the ſame 
pronunciation with the c; that x comprehends the ſonnd 
of two letters in its ſound, viz. c or &, and / or another 
c, av in Aiexander, and Alexis, which we pronunce as it 
wrote Hlecſander, and Alects, or Alec/i>; and that the - 
before an e or, is no conjonant of the palate, becauſe in 
that caſe it loſes its proper found, and aſſumes the hiſſing 
ſound of the /. 
The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of 
the Hebrew grammarians to be very reaſonable ;' but he 
does not acquieſce in the diſtribution they have made of 
them: to find a natural and juſt divi on of the conſonants, 
he obſerves, no regard muſt be had to the characters that 
repreſent them; nor any thing be conſidered but their 
ſound, or the modification they give the ſound. 
On this principle, the ſame author finds in the French 
hve labial conſonants, b, p, v, /, and m; five palatal ones, 
d, V, g, #, n; four hifſers, 3, 2, j, ch; two liquids; / and 
7; two that run into and mix with each other, as / /, and 
gn; which laſt, however, is peculiar to the French lan— 
guage ; and the h aſpitate. 
He adds, 1. 'That m and » are properly two naſa! conſo- 
nants; the m, a 6 paſſed through the noſe; and the » a 
d, in like manner pronounced through the noſe; and 
in elect, people in a cold pronounce burtet for mar ket, 
deed for need, & c. 
2. That among the conſonants, ſome are weak, others 
ſtrong; their difference conſiſting in this, that the former 
are preceded with a ſmall emiſhon of the voice, which 
ſoftens them; which the latter have not. The weak are 
b, c, d, g, z, j; the ſtrong, p, /, t, , / ch. 
It may be here ubſerved, chat when we ſpeak of a perſon's 
talking through the noſe, it muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe 
quite different from what the word ſeems natvrally 10 
import: ſince the noſe in this cafe concurs leſs to the 
pronunciation than when we do not ſpeak through the 
noſe; in regard the air, not being able to make its way 
through the noſe, is returned into the mouth, where it 
forms a dull obtule ſound, called n. 
From the whole we may conclude, that the exceſs of con- 
ſonants in one language above another only conſiſts in this, 
that there ate more modifications of ſound received and 
eſtabliſhed in the one than in the other : for all men, hav- 
ing the ſame organs, may form the ſame modifications ; 
ſo that it is entirely owing to cuſtom, nothing to nature, 
that the Engliſh have not the $ of the Greeks, the an 
and heth of the Hebrews, the ch of the Germans, the gn 
of the French, the g/ of the Italians, the I of the Wellh, 
&C. 
Alſo, that the Chinele have no r, the Iroquois no labial 
conſonants, the Hurons have abundance of aſpirates, and 
the Arabs and Georgians abundance of double conſonant : 
which laſt is owing to this, that they make ſeveral organs 
concur ſtrongly and equally to the modification of a 
ſound ; whereas, in the reſt, only one organ is moved 
very ſtrongly and ſenſibly, and the reſt weakly. 
It is hence allo viſible, that in all languages the As PIRAT Es, 
or guttural letters, ate real conſonants ; ſince the throat 
modifies the ſuund as much as the palate, tongue, vr 
lips. 
Laſtly to ſind all the conjonants that may be formed in any 
language, there needs nothing but to obſerve all the 
modifications that the ſounds of ſpeech will admit of, by 
which we {hall have all the conſonants practicable. 


d gut- 


CONSONANTE, in the /talian Muſic, is uſed to fignify 


concords, or thoſe intervals which afford pleaſure, be 
they either perfect, as the fifth aud eighth, or imperfect, 
as the third, Uxth, &c. See OcTave, &c. 


CONSORT. See QuEEx. 
CONSOUND, a name given to ſeveral different plants: 


thus ſynphytum is called the great conſound, bugula the = 
c 
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dle conſrund, heli, the leaſt confound, and ſolidage the Sa- 


racens conjound. 


CON3PIRACY, in Law, is taken for a combination or 


CONFEDERACY to do ſomething evil, or illegal : though 

in the original ſenſe of the word, and in its uſe in other 

languages, it ſignifies merely an agreement, whether for 
ood, bad, or matters indifferent. 

In our ſtatutes and law-books, conſpiracy, in a general 

ſenſe, is frequently confounded with maintenance, and 

champarty. 


CONSPIRACY, in its ſpecial ſignification, is uſed for a con- 


- 


CONSPIRA 1lIONE, in Law, a writ that lies againſt con- 


federacy of two, at leaſt, falſly to indict one, or procure 
one to be indifted of felony. 

The puniſhment of this conſpiracy, at the king's ſuit, an- 
ciently was, that the party attainted loſe his frank-law 
to the end that he may not be impanelled on juries, and 
the like; that his lands, goods, and chattels, be eſtreated; 
his trees raſed, and his body commited to priſon. 

Even con ſpiracies, or combinations in caſesof leſs moment, 
as thoſe of victuallers, touching ſelling of victual, ſhall 
be grievouſly puniſhed. 37 Hen. VIII. 


ſpirat WI. 


CONSPIR ATORS, according to the ſtatute, are thoſe that 


do confederate, or bind themſelves by oath, covenant, or 
other alliance, that every of them ſhall aid, and bear the 
other, falſly and maliciouſly, to indite, or cauſe to in- 
dite, or falſly to move, or maintain pleas; and all ſuch 
as cauſe children, within age, to appeal men of felony, 
whereby they are impriſoned, and fore grieved: and 
ſuch as retain men in the country, with liveries or fees, 
to maintain their malicious enterprizes: and this extend- 
eth as well to the takers, as the givers: and ſtewards, 
and bailiffs, of great lords, which, by their ſeigniory, 
office, or power, undertake to bear, or maintain quar- 
rels, pleas, or debates, that concern other parties than 
ſuch as touch the eſtate of their lords, or themſelves. 
Anno 33 Edw. I. ſtat 2. 2 Inſt. fol. 384. and 562. 


CONSPIRING powers, in Mechanics, are all ſuch as act in 


directions not oppoſite to one another. See POWER, 
and MoT10N. 


CONSTABLE. Lord High Cons TABLE, is an ancient of- 


ficer of the crown, now diſuſed in England, except on 
ſolemn occaſions, as the king's coronation, and the like; 
and alſo ſuppreſſed in France by Louis XIII. in 1627; 
though the office has been exerciſed in the command of 
the MARSHALS, by the firſt officer in the army. 
Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it ori- 
ginally ſignify the „, or hold, of the koning, or king : 
others, with more probability, derive it from comes /la- 
buli, the maſter of the ſtables, or perhaps of the horſe; 
and ſuppoſe that the dignity, which at hrit was civil, in 
time became military, and the maſter of the ſtables was 
made general of the army. 
"The function of the con/fabl- of England conſiſted in the 
care of the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, 
and matters of war. To the court of the conflable, and 
that of the marſhals, belonged the cognizance of con- 
tracts, deeds of arms without the realm, and combats, 
bl.ſonry of arms, &c. within it. 
Ine firſt con/tab/» of England was created by the Con- 
ueror: the office continued hereditary till the thirteenth 
of Hen. VIII. when it was laid aſide, as being ſo pow- 
erful as to become troubleſome to the king. Since that 
time, the conſtable is only created occaſionally. 
From thoſe mighty magiſtrates, the conſtables of England, 
ate derived thoſe inferior ones, fince called the con/lables 
of hundreds and franchiſes ; theſe were firit ordained in 
the thirteenth year of Edward I. by the ſtatute of Win- 
cheſter; which, for the conſervation of the peace, and 
view of armour, appointed that two con/tables ſhould be 
choſen in every hundred and franchiſe. They are gene- 
rally choſen and {ſworn by the juſtices of peace in their 
ſeſſions. 
Theſe are what we now call con/tabularit capitales, or high 
conflables; becauſe continuance of time, and increaſe 
of people, &c. have occaſioned others of like nature, but 
interior authority, in every town, called petty-conftables, 
or ſub- conſlabularii, lirſt inſtituted about the reign of Ed- 
ward III. But they are now uſuaily choſen by the jury 
at the court-leetz and if no court-lect be held, appoint- 
ed by two juſtices of the peace ; though they are uſually 
choſen by the parithioners, aud (worn by a juſtice of 
peace, If the perſon elected cefules to ſerve, a writ of 
mandamus may be had ro compel him to do it ; or they 
may be bound over « the ſeſſions, indicted, fined, and 


impriſoned. Phylicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, &c. at- 


tornies, otficers of the courts at Weſtminſter, barriſters 
at law, &c. qualified diflenting teachers, and profecu- 
tors of a felon to conviction, are excuſed from ſerving 
this office. Difſemters, ſerupling the oaths, may execute 
the office by deputy. 1 W. and M. cap. 18. Theſe 


CON 


are under the direQion of the high con/lable, and their 


charge is very extenſive, | 

Beſides theſe, we have conſfablen denominated from parti- 
cular places, as con/table of the Tower, of Dover-caſtle, 
of Windſor-ciſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvon, and many 
other of the caſtles of Walesz whoſe office is the ſame 
with that of the caſtellani, or governors of caſtles. 


ConsSTABLES of London, The city of London is divided 


into twenty-ſix wards, and the watds into precincts, in 
each whereof is a conſtable, They are nominated by the 
inhabitants of each precinct on St. Thomas's day, and 
confirmed, or otherwiſe, at the court of wardmote. Af- 
ter confirmation, they are ſworn into their offices at a 
court of aldermen, on the next Monday after Twelfth 
day. 

Such as are choſen into the office, are obliged to place 
the king's arms, and the arms of the city, over their 
doors ; and if they reſide in alleys, at the ends of ſuch 
alleys toward the ftreets, to ſignify that a conſtable lives 


there, and that they may be the more eaſily found when 
wanted, 


ConsTaBLE, provoſt of the. See PRxOvosr. 
CONSTAN' T winds. 


CoxsrANr quantity, in Geometry, that which remains the 


See WinDp. 


ſame, while others increaſe or decreaſe. Thus the ſemi- 
diameter of a circle is a con/lant quantity; for while the 


abſcils and ſemi-ordinates increaſe, it remains the 
ſame. 


CONS FAT, in Law, the name of a certificate, which 


the clerk of the pipe, and auditors of the exchequer, 
make at the requeſt of any perſon, who intends to plead 
or move in that court for the diſcharge of any thing; 
and the effect of it is, the certifying what does conflare 
upon record, touching the matter in queſtion.- 3 and 4 
Edw. VI. cap. 4. and 13 Eliz. cap. 6. 

A conſtat is held to be ſuperior to a certificate; becauſe this 
may err or fail in its contents, that cannot, as certifying 
nothing but what is evident upon record. Alſo the ex- 
emplification under the great ſeal of the inrolment of 
any letters patent, is called a con/tat. Coke on Littl. fol. 
225. b. 'the difference between a conflat, inſpeximur, 


and vidimus, is treated of at large in Page's caſe, Coke's 
fifth report. 


CONSTELLATION, in A/ronomy, an aſſemblage or ſyſ- 


tem of ſeveral ſtars, expreſſed and repreſented under the 
name and figure of ſome animal, or other thing : this 
aſſemblage is by ſome called alſo an teriſm. 

The ancients portioned out the firmament into ſeveral 
parts, or conſtellations ; reducing a certain number of ſtars 
under the repreſentation of certain images, in order to 
aid the imagination, and the memory, to conceive and 
retain their number, diſpoſition, and even to diſtinguiſh 
the virtues, which they attributed to them : in which 
ſenſe a man is ſaid to be born under a happy conſtellation, 
i. e. under a happy configuration of the heavenly bodies. 
The diviſion of the heavens into conſtellations is very an- 
cient 3 and, probably, as old as aſtronomy itſelf ; at leaſt, 
it was known to the moſt ancient authors extant, whe- 
ther ſacred or profane. In the book of Job, mention is 
made of the names of ſome of them; witneſs that ſub- 
lime expoſtulation, Can thou reſtrain the ſweet influence of 
the Pleiades, or looſen the bands of Orion ? And the ſame 
may be obſerved of the oldeſt among the heathen writers, 
Homer and Heſiod. 

The diviſion of the ancients only took in the viſible fir- 
mament, or ſo much as came under their notice: this 
they diſtributed into forty-eight conftellations; twelve 
whereof took up the zodiac : the names they gave them 
are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, V irgo, Libra, Scer- 
pie, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces : from 
whence the ſigns of the ecliptic and zodiac take their 
names; though now no longer contiguous to the con/tel- 
lations which denominate them. See Sid. 

The other ſtars, on the northern ſide of the zodiac, were 
diſpoſed into twenty-one con/tellations ; viz. Urſa major 
and minor, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentrionalis, 
Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caſſiopeia, 1 Andromeda, 
Triangulum, Auriga, Pegaſus, Equuleus, Delpbinus, Sagitta, 
Aquila, Ophiuchus or Serpentarius, and Ser pense to which 
have been ſince added Antinous, and Come Berenicis. 


Ide ſtars on the ſouthern fide of the zodiac were diſtti- 


buted into fiſteen conſtellations: their names are, Cetus, 
Eridanus fluvius, Lepus, Orion, Canis major and mi nor, 
Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Co- 
rona Meridionalis, and Piſcis auſtralis : to which have been 
ſince added fourteen others, viz. Phenix, Grus, Indus, 
Pavo, Apus or Avis Indica, Apis Muſca, Chameleon, Tri- 
angulum auſtralt, Piſcis volans, Toucan, Hydrus, Aiphias 
or Dorado, Columba Noachi, and Robur Carolinum. See 
each conſtellation, and the ſtars contained in it, undet its 
proper head, Ak1Es, Taurus, &c. 

Of theſe conſleſlations the eighteen laſt, with the greateſt 


pare. 


CON 


rt of Argo navis, Centaurus, and Lupus, are not viſible 
in our horizon. 
The other ſtars, not comprehended under theſe confielia- 
tions, yet viſible to the naked eye, the ancients called in- 
formes, or ſporades, ſome whereof the modern aſtrono- 
mers have ſince reduced into new figures, or conſtellations. 
See INFORMES, and SPORADES, 
Thus, Hevelius, v. gr. between Leo and Urſa mayor, 
makes Leo minor; and between Urſa minor, and Auriga, 
over Gemini, makes Lynx, under the tail of Urſa mejor, 
Canes venatici, Cerberus, Vulpecula, and Anſer, Scutum So- 
bieſki, Lacerta, Camelapardalus, Monoceros, and Sextans. 
In theſe conſtellations, the ſtars are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed 
by that part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer 
diſtinguiſhes them farther by the letters of the Greek al- 
phabet : and many of them, again, have their peculiar 
names, as Ardturus, between the knees of Boctes; Gemma 
or Lucida, in the Crronadeptentrionalis; Palilitium, or Alde- 
baran, in the BulPseye; Pleiades in the neck, and Hyades in 
the forchead of the Bull; Caſtor and Pollux in the heads of 
Gemini; Capella, with the Hei, in the ſhoulder of Au- 
rica; Regulus or Cor Leonis ; Spica Virginis in the hand, 
and Vindemiatrix in the ſhoulder of Virgo; Antares, or 
Cor Scor pionis; Fomahaut, in the mouth of Piſcis auſtralts, 
Regel, in the foot of Orion; Sirius, in the mouth ot C'ants 
majer z Procyon, in the back of Canis minor; and the Pole- 
lar, the laſt in the tail of Ur/a minor. 
The Greek and Roman poets, from the ancient theology, 
give us wild and romantick fables about the origin of the 
conſtellationt, probably derived from the hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians, and tranſmitted, with ſome alterations, 
from them to the Greeks ; which may be ſeen in Hygi- 
nus's Poeticon Aſtron. and Ricciolus's Almageſt. lib. vi 
cap. 3, 4, 53 and Sherburne's Notes upon Manilius. 
Hence, ſome out of a vain zeal, rather than any love tor 
the ſcience, have been moved to alter either the figures 
of the confiellations, or at leaſt their names. 
Thus, venerable Bede, inſtead of the p:otane names and 
figures of the twelve con/te{{ations of the zodiac, fuvitt- 
tuted thoſe of the twelve apoſtles ; whole example being 
followed by Julius Schillerius, in 1627, he completed the 
reformation, and gave ſcripture names to all the conftella- 
tions in the heavens. 
Thus, Aries, or the Ram, became converted into St. 
Peter; Taurus, or the Bull, into dt. Andrew; Andromeda, 
into the Sepulchre of Chiiſt; Lyra into the Manger of 
Chriſt; Hercules into the Magi coming from the Eaſt; 
Cams mijer into David, &c. Weigelius, profeſſor of 
mathematics in the univerſity of Jena, made a new or- 
der of con/ellations ; converting the firmament into a cœ- 
lum heraldicum ; and introducing the arms of allthe princes 
in Eutope, by way of conſtellations, 
Thus, V/ major, he transformed into the elephant of 
the kingdom ot Denmark ; the Swan into the Ruta with 
ſwords of the houſe of Saxony; Opruchus into the croſs 
of Cologn; the Triangle into the compaſſes, which he 
calls the /vmbol of artificers; and the Pleiades into the 
Abacus Pythagoricus, which he calls that of merchants, 
& c. 
But the mote knowing among aſtronomers never approved 
of innovations; as ſerving no purpoſe but to introduce 
conſuſion into aſtronomy. The old con/te/lations, there- 
fore are ſtill retained; both becauſe better could not be 
ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep up the greater corre- 
ſpondence and uniformity between the old aſtronomy 
and the new. Ser CATALOGUE. 

CONS LERN ATION is defined by ethical writers to be an 
excels of HORROR, owing to the ill government of our 
admiration and fear : or ſuch an immoderate degree of 
fear as confounds the faculties, and incapacitates a per- 
ſon for conſultation and execution. 

CONSTIPATION, in Medicine, a hardneſs of the alvus, 
or belly, with a difficulty of diſchargingthe ſame ; other- 
wile called coſtiveneſs, 

Riding poſt, eating of medlars, or quinces, ſeveral pre- 
cations of milk, hard-roaſted eggs, &c. conſtipate the 

elly. 

A conſlipation of the belly, if it continue long, ſometimes 
degenerates into the iliac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. 
Moſt perſons of a hot and dry conſtitution are afflicted 
with a coſtiveneſs, or cenſlipation; but this is ſeldom at- 
tended with any ill conſequences. 

The proper remedy for a cn/t/pation is a clyſter ; if this 
fail, lenient cathartics : and when they allo fail, others 
mult be exhibited of a more draſtic or powerful nature. 
A conſtipation, or obſtinate coſtiveneſs, is thought by D.. 
Stevenſon to be firſt or laſt owing to, or attended with 
a kind of palſy of the inteſtines, and may ſometimes be 
cured by fomenting the belly with wine, in which aro- 


matics have been boiled, and drinking a little of the | 


ſame when the pulſe is flow, and the body cool. This 
diſorder, though of long continuance, and come to a 
dangerous height, lras been cured by a cold pediluvium, 


5 


and by placing the patient with his bare ſoles on a cold 
floor, and daſhing his feet, legs, and thighs, with cold 
Water. See Medic. Ef. Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 249, ſeq 

CONSTITUENT parts, in Chemiftry. The confticuent part, 
of bodies are their diſſimilar parts, or principles, into 
which they may be reſolved, by the rules of that arr 
They are thus called in diſtinction from the ix T EGRANT 
parts of bodies, which are parts of the ſame nature and 
properties with the bodies themſelves. Thus quick(ilver 
diſſolved by aqua fortis, may be ſeparated from the di. 
luted menltruum, by means of a copper plate, in its 
own form ; this therefore was only divided into its inte. 
grant parts ; but cinnabar reſolved by chemiſtry into ſul- 
phur and mercury, is divided into its conſtituent parts 
neither of theſe, nor any particle of them, being cinna- 
bar, or having its properties. Shaw's Lectures, p. 15. 

CONSTITUTION, an eſtabliſhment, ordinance, decifion 

regulation, or law, made by authority of a prince, _ 
other ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or civil. 
The conſtitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of 
the civil Law. The conſtitutions of the church make a 
part of the ANON law. Some of the papal conftitutions 
are in form of bulls, others of briefs. ; 

ConsTITU TIONS, Legatine, were eccleſiaſtical laws enacted 
in national ſynods, held under the cardinals Otho and 
Othobon, legates from pope Gregory IX. and pope Cle- 
ment IV. in the reign of Henry III. about the years 
1220, and 1268. 

ConsT1TUuT10NS, Provincial, are principally the decrees of 
provincial ſynods, held under ſeveral archbiſhops of Can- 
terdury, from Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry 
III. to Henry Chicheley, in the reign of Henry V. and 
adopted allo by the province of York in 1463, under 
Henry VI. 

ConsTITUTIONS of 1603, See Canon Law. 

Con+sTITUTIONS,' Hp2/iclical, denote a collection of regu. 
lations attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have 
45 collected by St. Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe 
Year. 

Theſe are divided into eight books; conſiſting of a great 
number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of 
Chriſtians, and particularly to the ceremonies and diſ— 
cipline of the church. 

Authors are divided about their genuineneſs : the gene- 
rality hold them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them 
poſtetior to the apoſtolic age; maintaining they were un- 
known till the fourth century : which, if fo, ſhews St. 
Clement had no hand in them. It is certain, that no 
ſuch book 1s quoted as Scripture by any Chriſtian writer 
of the three firſt centuries. The firſt who cites it is Epi- 
phanius, and yet he ſpeaks of it as of doubtful autho- 
rity z and ſome modern writers are of opinion, that the 
Con/!itutions quoted by Epiphanius were different from the 
preſent Cenſtitutiens; and that the eight books, as we have 
them, were not compoſed and finiſhed till after his time, 
towards the middle, or before the end of the fiſth cen- 
tury. They evidently bear many internal characters of 
ſpurionſpeſs. Hee Lardner's Cred. vol. x. p. 320, &c. 
Mr. Whiſton has ventured to oppoſe the general opinion; 
and with ſome reaſon, much learning, and more warmth, 
aſſerted the Ape/t:lical Conſtitutions to be one of the ſacred 
writings, dictated by the apoſtles in their meetings, 
written down from their mouths by St. Clement, and in- 
tended as a ſupplement to the New Teſtament ; or, ra- 
ther, as a ſcheme and ſyſtem of Chriſtian faith and po- 
lity. Sce his Eflay on the Apaftolical Conſtitutions, and his 
hiſtorical preface; wherein the ſeveral ſteps he made in 
his fancied diſcovery are traced. 

What makes the Con/?itutions more ſuſpected by the or- 
thodox, is, that they ſeem to ſavour of Arianiſm. 

ConsTITUTIONS of Cla- enden. See CLARENDON. 

ConsT1TUTION is alfo uſed, in a phyſical fenſe, for the 

temperament of the body, or for that diſpoſition of the 
whole which ariſes from the quality and proportion of its 
parts. 
Phyſicians conſider the conflitution as depending chiefly on 
the humours or juices of the body ; and hence, as this 
or that humour is ſuppoſed to predominate, the bile, e. . 
or the blood, phlegm, choler, or ſpirit ; the perſon uſed 
to be denominated of a bilious, ſanguine, phlegmatic, ehe- 
leric, or mercurial conſlitution. 

CONSTRICTION, the act of binding, or drawing the 
parts of a thing cloſe together. a 
The word is compounded of con, together, and /fringere, 
to tie or cloſe up. 2 

CONSTRIC TOR, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
and ſome others, to a muſcle now very well known by 
the name of the /phin#er ani. 

ConsTRICTOk cunni, in Anatomy, the name given by Al- 
binus to a muſcle called by others the SPHINCTER G 
gine ; by ſome the orbicu/aris pudendi, and the inferior li- 
toridis muſculus. 


ConsTRICTOR /abirum, or orbicularis, a muſcle proper * 
| ths 


CON 


| the Lirs. See Tab. Anat. {Myol.) fig. t. . 8. 
Its fibres make a kind of /orbis) ring about the mouth 
whence it is alſo called orbiecularis) ; and ſerve to con- 
ringe and draw up the lips, as in killing, &c, whence 

ſome call it ba/iator, and o/culatorius. 56% 

This Verheyen will not have to be one muſcle, , but a 
pair, whoſe fibres meet and join at both corners of the 
mouth; each acting on one lip only, though concur- 
rently. | | 
Other authors are unanimous in calling it one muſcle : 
and will have it of the ſphincter kind; though Dr. Drake 
thinks improperly ; in regard, it is not like the other ſphinc- 
ters in conſtant action, but at the command of the will; 


the diſtinguiſhing mark between a $yHINCTER and an- 


other muſcle. | | 

Coxsxic ron palpebrarum. See ORBicuL Aris. 

ConsTRICTORES naß, a pair of muſcles common, to the 
ale of the noſe, and the upper lip. FILA 
They ariſe fleſhy from the forepart of the fourth bone of 
the upper jaw; and after a ſtraight aſcent, are inſerted into 

the roots of the ale naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper 
lip. | 
Their uſe is to draw the ale downwards. nearer each other: 
and at the ſame time draw the upper lip alſo downwards; 
an action which we uſe in taking of ſnuff, or in ſmelling 
at any thing. | 

CONSTRUCTION, in Geometry, the art or manner of 
drawing, or deſcribing a figure, ſcheme, the lines of a 
problem, or the like. The equality of the lines of ſuch 
a triangle, &c. is demonſtrated from their conſtruction. 

ConsTRUCTION df equations, is the method or reducing a 
known EQUAT10N into lines and figures; whereby the 
truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may be demonſtrated 

eometrically. 


he method of conſtrucbing equations is different, accord= | + 


ing to the diverſity of equations. 
To conftruft a ſimple equation. The whole myſtery conſiſts 
in this, that the fractions, to which the unknown quan- 
tity is equal, be reſolved into proportional terms: the 
method of which will be better ſhewn by examples than 
it can be taught by many rules. 
- | 

1. Suppoſe x ==; then will c:@a::b: x, to be deter- 
mined by the method of finding a fourth proportional. 


2. Suppoſe «== let d 29316427, This fourth pro- 


portional found, being called g; x ==, which is there- 


fore found as in the former caſe. 
aa—bh 


3- Suppoſe x = - 
(a-) ; c: a T3: 22 -: K. 


2 — 
4. Suppoſe e ans By the firſt caſe we find g = 


ad 
5. ab be ; INE 
=> and þ =—o Again, by caſe 1. ; = — and x 
=g—1, the difference of the lines g and i. 
ab ad : 
5, Suppoſe * =— += Find, as in the preceding 
b 4 AE RP 
Caſe, g =— and f ===, Then will x = g +#f be the 
ſum of the lines g and f. 
_a"b+bi4 cg co: 
6. Suppoſe 1 Seek ”, and let * —= 
5; then will af +cg=ah; conſequently, * : Zoe 
Thus is the preſent caſe brought to the preceding one. 
Suppoſe » ==, Vina If, and make + mb 
7. . 7» and make © * ; 
| *h-bad —ad 
then will a T beh. Hence, x = =—— 


Conſequently, 3 TEE a—d: x | 
8. Suppoſe x = 3 Conſtruct the triangle AB C 


(Tab. Algebra, fig. 1.) whoſe fide A B=a, B CS z; then 
wil AC=Va*-+b*. Let AC=m; then will a ＋ “ 


m*, And therefore x ==; conſequently, : m:: : x. 


2 * 


9. Suppoſe x = 


= On AB (eg. 2.) = a, deſcribe 


a ſemicircle, and therein ſet off AC = b. Since the tri- 
angle AC is rectangular; CBS V =. LetCB 
= m: then will x = 2 z conſequently, c: :: m &. 


e 4 %. L and! 
10. Suppoſe X = aftbe . Say, ö: 4: I & ; and let 


4 
Vor. I. NY 80. ; 


Since aa—bb = (a+3) K 


— 


K K a N ani 
4 +c=b; then will Ib. Hence, 22 


ture of the parabola, y*=6b x, and x* = 


CON 
a 44 
b 


| bh 
* 444 Ta 24-1 3 8.7. : 
—— Find betwixt A C=c /fig. 3.) and CB =24, 


a mean proportional CD = 4/ cd. Let CE=0; then 
v DEV Call this m; chen will = Z- 3 


b 
conſequently, Y: m: M K. F 3 
To cerſirud a quadratic equation geometrically. Since qua- 
dratic equations may be reduced to ſimple ones, thoſe may 
likewiſe be conſirufed from the methods already laid 
down: for if the equation be pute, «* 4; then will a: 


* * bz; wherefore we ſhall find x= /aÞ; if between 


ACS a, and BC, we find a mean proportional 


DC. It the equation be adfected, * + ax = 52; then 


will x=$ay/ ta + &; that is, either * 2 i a + 
V te +8; or, Var —4a,or,x= tab 


| S 7 
there fo 


The whole myſtery, te, of' em/lrudting quadratics 
comes to this: that the value of 4 a* , and alſo 
the value of = , be found ; both of which are 
ſhewn in the preceding. article. ,, For, if in the reQan- 
gular triangle (He. 1.) AB-= 4a, and BC I; then 
wil ACS VT. But if on AB = Fa (F. 2.) 
be deſcribed a ſemicircle; and therein applied AC ; 
CB=V/ 4a*—#?, as vas ſhe vn in the article preceding. 
See CURVE. See Maclaurin's Algebra, part ili. chap. 2. 
and Simpſon's Alg. p. 269. 1 1 

To cenſtruct cubic and liguadratic equations; The roots of 
any equation may be determined by the interſections of 
a ſtraight line with a curve of the ſame dimenſions as the 
equation; or by the interſeQtions of any two curves 
whoſe indices multiplied by each other, give a product 
equal to the index of the propoſed equation. 

Thus, the roots of a biquadratic equation may be deter- 
mined by the interſections of two conic ſections; for the 
equation by which the ordinates from the four points in 
which theſe conic ſections may cut one another can be 
determined, will ariſe to four dimenſions; and the conic 
ſections may be aſſumed in ſuch a manner, as to make 
this equation coincide with any propoſed hiquadratic : ſo 
that the ordinates from theſe four interſeCtions will be 
equal to the roots of the propoſed biquadratic. 

If one of the interſections of the conic ſection falls upon 
the axis, then one of the ordinates vaniſhes, and the 
equation by which theſe ordinates are determined, will 
then be of three dimenfions only, or a cubic; to which 
any propoſed cubic equation may be accommodated. So 
that the three remaining ordinates will be the three roots 
of that propoſed cubic. The conic ſections for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be ſuch as are moſt eaſily deſcribed. The 
circle may be one, and the parabola is uſually aſſumed for 
the other. 

Let APE /Tab. II. Analyſis, fig. 40.) be the common 
Apollonian parabola. Take on its axis the line AB = 
half of its parameter. Let C be any point in the plane 
of the parabola, and from it as a centre deſcribe, with 
any radius CP, a circle meeting the parabola in P. Let 
PM, CD, be perdendiculars on the axis in M and D, and 
let CN, parallel to the axis, meet PM in N. 

Then will always CPqg = CNYT NP (47 E. 1.) 
Put C Pra, the parameter of the parabola , A D 
DC==d AM = x. PM=y. 


— . *, N =7 + d\*; and x 3 + 
TAS. (xc is the difference of x and c in- 
definitely, which ever of the two is greateſt,) That is, 
** +£2cx+f+y 2d) rd. But trom the na- 
7 
b* 


therefore theſe values for x* and x, it will be + 


Se, 


3 ſubſtituting 


2cy* 
b 


T7 z2dy ++ #—&=0. Or, multiplying by 4*, 


„12 Xx 24d xy + +4 —@* x b*=0, 
Which may repreſent any biquadrate equation that wants 
the ſecond term; ſince ſuch values may be found for 
a, b, c, and d, by comparing this with any propoſed bi- 
quadratic, as to make them coincide. And then the or- 
dinates from the points P, P, P, P, on the axis will be 
equal to the roots of that propoſed biquadratie. And 
this may be done, though the parameter of the parabola 
(viz. b) be given: that is, if you have a parabola already 
made or given, by it alone you may —— all biquad- 
ratic equations, and you will only need to vary the centre 
of your circle and its radius. 

If the circle deſcribed from the centre C paſs through the 
vextex A, (fig. 41.) then CPq=CAgz=CD g+ADg, 
that is, a®=d*+c*; and the laſt term of the biquadratic 
(* T = &@*) will vaniſh; therefore, dividing the reſt 


11 11 by 
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by n there ariſes the cubic, ve With crowns, Ste. on account of its being the feaff of 
; E the cubic equation propofed to be reſolved be)] Neptunvs, Equeſtris,—Feſtus ſays, the Ehyalcide vas per- 
* r = 0. Compare the terms of theſe two equa- formed with mules; it being an option, that this Was 
8088 Tad „ou will hate . 2 be 4 S ＋ p, and = the firſt animal uſed to draw the cart. 
* J n 9 1 Servius gives us to underſtand,” that the cen fan fell on 
2dÞ ==r, or, c = 275 and d= . From | . the thirteenth of Auguſt ; Plutarch, in the life of Ro. 
; is confi ion of thi able v39 2 pet | of Pres them on the 'eighiteenth, and the 614 Ro. 
_ u have t | ona - un p. m 57 7 7. 5 Ar rft of that month. 
= means of any give . TANTIAT m 
3 * hs int B take 1 xl. (forward if the equation CONS BSTAN , Ly In Theol0ry, a term of like import 
has = 5 300 lacttward, if p is poſitive) the line BD = | Þ 195 75 1 4 denoting ſomething of the ſame fub- 
Jas — Þ, % , | er ance, with another. | nn es TW; 
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in then raiſe the, perpendicular D C =) and rom C, |. ß prihodox belicie the Son of God t be gf 
are 0 577 offing through the vertcx A, mecting the pa- | The term ougur10s be eee ves fr adored by ti 


rabola in P, ſo all the ordinate PM be one of the roots of the "fathers of the councils of Antioch and Nice, to expreſs 


cubicy3* K PY KS . | ; 
The ordinates that ſtand on the fame fide of the axis with 
the centre Cate negative or affirmative, according as the 
laſt term r is negative or affirmative; and thoſe ordinates 
have always contrary ſigus that ſtand on different ſides of 
the axis. The” roots ate found of the ſame value, only 
they have contrary ſigns, when 7 is poſitive as when it is 
negative; the ſecond term of the equation being want- 
ing. | ET | 
F N a farther account of the conſfructien of ſuch equa- 
tions, ſee Maclaurin's Algebra, part iii. chap. 3. De 
la Hire's Conſtructions des — Analytiques, Mar- 
quis de PHopital Sect. Con. lib. ix. However, the in- 
tent of theſe geometrical Cenſtructions is more readily an- 
ſwered by the method of extracting roots by APPROXIT- 
MATION. "MY | ; 
CovsTrUETION, in Grammar, ſtan; or the arranging 
and connecting the words of a ſentence, according to the 
rules of the language. | 
The conflruZtion is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and direct | 
in the modern tongues than in the ancient : we have very 
few of thoſe inverſions which occaſion ſo much embar- 
raſſment and obſcurity in the Latin; our thoughts are 
uſually delivered in the ſame order wherein the imagina- 
tion conceives them; the nominative caſe, for inſtance, 
always precedes the verb, and the verb goes bgfore the 
oblique caſes it governs. OE > 1 
The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Evremont obſerves, uſu- 
ally end their periods, where, in good ſenſe and reaſon, 
they ſhould have begun them; and the elegance of their 
language conſiſts, in ſome meaſure, in this capricious, 
arrangement, or rather in this tranſpoſal and diſorder of 
the words. * +5 
Conſtructien is either ſimple or figurative. —Simple, is that 
wherein all the terms, or parts of the diſcourſe, are 
placed in their natural order. 
Figurative conſtrufion, is that wherein we recede from 
this ſimplicity, and uſe certain expreſſions, ſhorter, and 
more elegant than nature affords. 
The $YNT AX, or conſtruction of words, is diſtinguiſhed into 
two parts, CONCORD, and GOVERNMENT Or REGIMEN. 
CONSTRUCTIVE trea/on, was defined by 25 Edw. III. 
cap. 2. See TREASON. 
CONSUALES ldi, among the Romans, the ſame with 
CirCENSES /udi, See alſo CIkcus. 
CONSUALIA, in Antiquity, ſeaſts which were held among 
the ancients, in honour of the god Conſus, i. e. Neptune; 
different from thoſe other ſeaſts of the {ame deity called 
Neptunalia. 
They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or 
proceſſion on horſeback ; becauſe Neptune was reputed 
to have firſt taught men the uſe of horſes; whence his 
ſurname of Ixxiog, Eguęſtris. 
Evander is ſaid to have firſt inſtituted this feaſt; it was 
re-eſtabliſhed by Romulus, under the name of Conſus; 
becauſe it was ſome god under the denomination of Con- 
ſus, that ſuggeſted to him the rape of the Sabines. 
Tt is ſaid, that it was with a view to this rape that he 
made that eſtabliſhment. This, however, is certain, that 
it was to this feaſt all his neighbours were invited; when, 
taking advantage of the ſolemnities and facrifices, he 
| ſeized the women. To draw the greater concourſe of 
people, he gave out, that he had found an altar hid un- 
der grouud, which he intended to conſecrate, with ſa- 
Crifices to the god to whom it had been originally 
erected, 
Thoſe who take upon them to explain the myſteries of 
the heathen theology, ſay, that the altar hid under ground, 
is a ſymbol of the ſecret deſign of Romulus to ſeize his 
neighbonrs wives. 
The conſualia were of the number of feaſts called ſacred; 
as being conſecrated to divinity.—Originally they were 
not diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Circus: whence it is, 
that Valerius Maximus ſays, that the rape of the Sabines 
was effected at the games of the Circus, 
Plutarch obſerves, that during the days of this ſolemnity, 


horſes and afles were left at reſt, and were dreſſed up 


[ 


the orthodox doQtrine the, more precjſcly, and to ſerve 43 
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a barrier and precaution againſt ihe errors and ſubtiltie 


of the Ariatis z Who owned every thing excepting ths 


| conſubſtantiality, 


The Atians declared, that the Word war Cod, as having 
been made God; but .* denied that he was the ſame 
God, and of the ſame ſubftance, with' the Father: 


ad Ce 


_cordingly, they exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to 2 bo- 


iſh the uſe of the Word, The emperor Conſtantine uſed 
all his authority with the biſhops to have it expunged out 
of the ſymbols; but it ſtill mainteined itfelf, and is at 
this day as it was then, the diſtinguiſhing criterion he. 
tween an Athanaſian and an Arftan. 

Sandius will hare it, that the word confſub/artial was un- 
known till the time of the council of Nice; but it i; cer- 
tain that it had before been propoſed to the council of An. 
tioch, wherein Paulus Samoſatends had been condemned: 
though it had there the fortune to be rejected. Carce!. 
lens, on the other hand, maintains, that it was an inno- 
vation in doctrine in the council of Nice, to admit an 
expreſſion, the uſe whereof had been aboliſhed by the 
council of Antioch. 

According to St. Athanaſius, the word con/ub/tomtial was 
only condemned in the council of Antioch, inzfmucl; ag 
it implied the idea of a pre-exiſtent matter, prior to the 
things formed thereof : now, in this ſenſe, it is certain 
the Father and the Son are net conſub/antial, there having 
been no pre-exiſtent matter, 


CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the Lutheranchurch 


with regard to the manner of the change made in the 
bread and wine in the euchariſt ; though the term con— 
fub/lartiation was ſubſtituted in the room of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, at the clote of the thirteenth century, by John, 
8 Pungens Aſinus, a doctor of the univertity of 
aris. 

The divines of that profeſſion maintain, that, after con- 
ſecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are ſub- 
ſtantially preſent, together with the ſabftance of the 
bread and wine: which is called conſub/tantiation, or 1Mt- 
PANATION. See alſo TRANSUBSTANTIATION, and 
LUTHERANISM. 


CONSUETUDINIBUS, & ſervitiis, in Law, a writ of 


nga which lies againſt the tenant that deforceth his lord 
of the rent, or ſervice, due to him. 


CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman common- 


Wealth. 


After the Romans bad expelled their kings, they were 
governed by two conſuls, eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 
245, having their name « confulende, Brutus and Colla- 
tinus were the firſt, elected by an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple: their office was to hold a year; and if cither of them 
dicd in the courſe of the year of their conſulate, a new one 
was to be elected. | | 
The conſuls were the head of the ſenate ; they commanded 
the armies of the republic, and were ſupreme judges of 
the difſerences between the citizens. In regard, huw- 
ever, that they had made ſome abuſe of this power, it 
was allowed, by the Valerian law, for the party ag- 
grieved to appeal from the tribunal to the people; eſpe- 
cially in cafes where the life of a Roman citizen was 
concerned. 

In progreſs of time, the conſuls being too much taken up 
with the grand affairs of ſtate, or at the heads of armies, 


there were other magiſtrates created for the diſtribution 


of juſtice to the people, in lieu of the conſuls. 

The right of convoking the ſenate in ancient Rome, on 

all occaſions, belonged of courſe to the conſuls, as the ſu- 

preme magiſtrates of the city, which, in their abſence, 

devolved regularly to the next magiſtrates in dignity, the 
retors, and the TKIBUNES, 

o be elected conſul, it was regularly required, that the 
candidate ſhould be at leaſt forty-three years old; though 
we meet with ſome few exceptions from this rule. The 
election was held in the month of January, in the Cam- 
pus Martius ; and afterwards in the Capitol, 

Conſuls were even continued under the emperors, after 


the republic was deſtroyed ; but n was here little 
| moi e 
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more than an honourable title; which, however, the 
people were fond of keeping up; as eſteeming it ſome 
temains of their ancient liberty. It dwindled for a long 
time; and at laſt, became abſolutely extinct in the 
time of Juſtinian : after whom, no emperor either cre- 
ated any conſul, or aſſumed the dignity himſelf, * 
Haſil is the laſt in the conſular liſt, for the year 541. By 
this time, the dignity was depreciated to that degree, 
that it was conferred on the meaneſt perſons : indeed, 
Juſtinian endeavoured to retrieve. it twenty-five years af- 
ter, and created himſelf conſul, but without effect. 
From the eftabliſhment of the republic, and the conſulate 
under L. Jun. Brutus, and L. Tarq. Collatinus, to the 
. conſulate of Baſil, i. e. from the year of Rome 244, or 
245, 509 years before Jeſus Chriſt, to the year of Rome 
1294, the ſpace of 1049 years, the years were accoun ed 
by the conſuls ; but from the time of Baſil, in the year of 
| Chriſt 541, we find no mention made of con/ul:, or con- 
ſulates; but the times was then computed by the years ot 
the emperors reigns, and the indictions. 
Indeed, for ſome time after the conſulate of Baſil, the years 
are marked thus; p conſulatum Baſilii, 1, 2, 3. &c. 
See the Faſti Conſulares of M. D'Almeloveen. That 
author reckons 1060 pairs of conſuls, beſide the ſubſtitute 
conſuls, ſufſeft, elected to ſupply vacancies by death; 
and yet there were but 1049 years, and conſequently 
only io many conſulates. | 
The perpetual conſulates of the eaſtern emperors, which 
compoſe the faſti Byzantini, commenced in the year of 
Chriſt 567, and ended in 668, in the laſt year of Con- 
ſtaus. 
Conſtantine Pogonatus would have the conſulate inſe par- 
able from the empire; which it continued to be till the 
. time of Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus. | 
In this ſorm of government the empire and conſulate were 
ſo cloſely united, that the empreſs Irene would needs aſ- 
ſume the conſulate when ſhe was only regent of the em- 
ire. 
Bur the French kings, thoſe of Italy, and the Saracen 


princes who commanded in Spain, taking on them the | 


title of conſuls, as well as emperors of Conſtantinople ; 
theſe laſt deſpiſed it, and laid it aſide ; ſo that the name 
was only continued to the magiſtrates of ſome cities, and 
certain other officers, as is ſhewn by F. Pagi. 

Under the emperors there were ordinary conſuls, honorary 
conſuls, and / ecti; which laſt were alſo on foot in the 
time of the republic, 

In the middle age, we find the word conſul uſed for comes, 
COUNT, and proconſul, for vISCOUNT 3 as is obſerved 
by Spelman, and De Marca. 

And thus conſul, in our Law -boots, ſignifies an earl. 
Bract. lib. i. cap. 8. tells us, that as comes is derived 
from comitatu, fo conſul is derived from conſulendo : and in 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, mention is made of 
vicecomites, and viceconſules, | 
Const, at preſent, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the king, and other princes, 
in the ports and factories of the Levant, on the coaſts of 
Africa, Barbary, Spain, and other foreign countries of 
any conſiderable trade; to facilitate and diſpatch buſincſs, 
and protect the merchants of the nation. | 
Theſe commiſſions are never granted to perſons, as con- 
ls of the French nation, under the age of thirty years. 
When the conſulate is vacant, the moſt ancient of the de- 
puties of the nation are to diſcharge the function there- 
of, till the vacancy be filled up by the king. 

"The conjuls are to keep up a correſpondence with the mi- 
niſters of England reſiding in the courts whereon their 
conſulates depend. Their buſineſs is, to ſupport the com- 
merce and intereſt of the nation; to diſpoſe of the 
ſums given, and the preſents made, to the lords and prin- 
cipals of places: to obtain their protection, and prevent 
the inſults of the natives on the merchants of the na- 
tion. There are alſo conſuls of other nations eſtabliſhed 
in the Levant, eſpecially French and Dutch. 


Cossurs alſo denote judges elected among merchants and 


dealers, in ports and trading towns, chieily in France ; to 
terminate, gratis, and on the ſpot, without any proceſs, 
ſuch differences and demands as may ariſe relating to 
their merchandizes, bills of exchange, and other articles 
of commerce. | 
"Che firſt joriſdiction of conſuls eſtabliſhed in France. is 
that of Tholouſe z the edi of whoſe eſtabliſhment bears 
date 1549, under the reign of king Henry II. that of 
Paris followed fourteen years aſterwards, By degrees, 
they were eſtabliſhed in molt of the conſiderable trading 
towns in that kingdom, 
CoNnSULAR comzttia, and medals, See the ſubſtantives. 
CONSULTATION, in Law, a writ whereby a cauſe, for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical 
court to the king's court, is returned thither again. 
It the judges of the king's court, upon comparing the 


| 


CONSUMP ON, Taber; in 
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libel with the ſuggeſtion, of the party, find the ſuggeſ. 
tion ſalſe, or nor proved; atid theretore the caufe to be 
wrongfully called from the court-chriſtian; then, upon 
ſuch deliberation, or conſultation, they decree it to be re- 
turned again, and the writ obtained hereon is called a 
conſultation, 1 


CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or completion, of 


any work, — Thus, we ſay, the conſummation of all things: 
meaning the end of the wortd. By the incatuation, all 
the prophecies are to be c-m/mmate!, | 


* 


Con ſum mation of marriage denot:s the laſt act of matti- 
age, which makes its acc mpliſhment. .. 

Ae leine, à d iſeaſe atiſing 
from a deſechof nownihment 3 of a preter arutal decay 
of the body, by a gradual waſte of muſcular ile lh. dee 
ATrovHy, | | 

It is frequently attended with a heftic fever; ard is di- 
vided by phyſici.ns into levera” ids, according to the 
variety of its cauſes: as wn ver/.1 0: Ser ui , 
where it ariſes from a cacochymia, or ſcorbutic habit; 
and pulmonic conſumption, or conjur pion of the Iun;s, whore 
it ariſes from ſome cauſe in the lungs, properly called a 
PHTHISIS, | 
A canſumptien may either be accidental, ratural, or her (< 
d ita: yy. = Accidenial conſumptions may arife, 1 From ulecre, 
chalky ſtones, cr polypuſes in the füngs, cauſed by ſome- 
thing that obſtructs the circulation in the pulmonary veſ- 
ſcls, or renders the blood viſcid, as a ſoppreſſion of any 
natural evacuation. 2, From intemperance, eccil.on'ng 
either a cacochymia, or plethora; 3. Fiom peripneu- 
monies, pleuriſies, aſthmas, coughs, catarrhs, iarchœas, 
venereal diſorders, and cxceſs of venery, 4. From grief, 
hard ſtudy, &c. 
Natural conſumptions may ariſe from the ſtraitneſs of the 

thorax, or an ill conformation of the parts. 

An hereditary conſumption may be communicated from the 

parents, without any other vifivle cauſe; 

A conſumption uſually begins with flying pains and ſtitches; 

a troubleſome pain at the pit of the ſtomach, or in the 

diaphragm; ſrequent ſpitting, loſs of appetite, a quick 

pulſe, a ſweetneſs cr ſ{ultne's in the ſaliva, heat and fluſh- 

ings in the face and palms of the hands after meals, an 

heQic fever towards the evening, heavineſs, faintneſs, 

night-ſweats ; and, where the lungs are ſirſt diſordered, 

a cough, catarrh, or aſthma, uſually precede it. When 

theſe ſymptoms are violent, it is confirmed; and then 

comes on an expectoration of purulent or bloody matter, 

and the romica pulmonum; at length, the feet ſwell, 
the expeQoration ſtops, a diarrhea comes on; and then 

the facies Hippocratica, and death. The cure of an uni- 
verſal, or muſcular conſumption, depends principally upon 

removal into a proper air, exerciſe, and the uſing of a re- 
gular nouriſhing diet, particularly vegetables and milk ; 

the appetite is to be excited by proper bitters, and other 
ſtomachics. 

In a pulmenary conſumption, or phthifis, balſamics and olea- 
57850 medicines, are ufually added. 

r. Wainwright, indeed, takes the particles of oily medi- 
cines to be too groſs and viſcid to enter the ſmell orifices 
of the lacteals; and thinks, that their operation or ef- 
fect being conhned to the firſt paſſages, they are not on- 
ly of no ſervice in the cure, but are apt to pall the appe- 
tite, occaſion obſtructions in the mouths of the lacteals 
and diarthœas. x 
But this ſeems contrary to common experience: that 
their particles are ſmall enough to enter the lacteals, is 
evident from the ſudden relief nephritic perſons find in 
violent paroxyſins of the ſtone by the paſſages being te- 
laxed ſoon after their exhibition. That diarrhceas, and 
blunting the appetite in ſome conſtitutions, will be the 
conſequence of their continuance, or exhibition in too 
great quantities, muſt be allowed ; but then this is either 
accidental to ſome kinds of conſtitutions, or ariſes from 
ſome error in uling them, 

As to the lacteals being obſtructed by their uſe, it ſcems 
a mere notion, and as much unſupported by expericnce 
as that other hypotheſis, which a late author, Dr. Quin- 
cy, has been fond of aſſerting: viz. that the uſe 12 
ter is apt to ſoul the glands. 

A conſumption is frequently the 
lected col p. 
Beſides repeated ſmall bleedings, which is the beſt of all 
remedies for diminiſhing the hectic fits, the ſaline 
draughts and a cool diet are to be uſed. Colliquative 
ſweais may be checked by drinking about a pint of lime- 
water, ſoftened with a little new milk. 

In the advanced ſtate of a conſumption, we may diſtin- 
guiſh two kinds of coughs, one cauſed by the ulcers of 
the lungs, and the other by a thin rheum falling upon 
the fauces and trachea, For the firſt of theſe, about ten 
drops of balſam of Peru or Copaiba may be given twice 
a day in a bolus of conſerve of roſes ; aud to: the latter, 


incrafſints, 


conſequence of a neg- 


CON 


" {acraffants, 5s conſerve of toſes and opium; which laſt 
ought to be given with caution, as being apt to heat the 
body. See BALSAMS, _ | 

ConsUMPT1oON, in Farriery, is alſo a diſeaſe incident to 

© horſes, conſiſting of a waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended 
with a flow fever. In this diſorder bleeding in ſmall 
quantities is recommended: mercurial purges 'and a 
powder of native einnabar, gum guaiacum and nitre, of 
each one pound, in the quantity of an ounce twice a 
day; ſpring graſs, and ſalt marſhes, are alſo of great 
ſervice, when there is any proſpect of recovery. 

CONSUS. See ConsvaLla,. X | 

CONTACT, the relative ſtate of two things that touch 
each other, or whoſe ſurfaces join to each other without 
any interſtice, The conta? of two ſpherical bodies is 

only in one point; and the ſame holds of a tangent and 
the circumference of a circle, — Hence, becauſe very few 
ſurfaces are capable of touching in all points, and the 
coheſion of bodies is in proportion to their conta&?s ; thoſe 
bodies will ſtick fafler together, which ace capable of 
the preateſt contact. 

Cox rar, angie of, is the angle H I. M (Tab. Geometry, fig. 

10.) formed by the arch of a circle M L, with the tan- 
ent HL, at the place of the centact. 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the right line HL, ſtanding 
perpendicular to the radius CL, touches the circle only 
in one point : nor can there be any other right line drawn 
between'the TANGENT and the circle, 
Hence, the angle of conta is leſs than any rectilineat 
one; and the angle of the ſemicicle between the radius 
CL, and the =p ML, is greater than any rectilinear 
acute angle. | 
This paradox of Euclid has exerciſed the wits of mathe- 
maticians: it was the ſubject of a long controverſy be- 
tween Peletarius and Clavius ; the firſt of whom main- 
tained the angle of coef heterogeneous to a rectilinear 
one; as a line is heterogeneous to a furface : the latter 
maintained the contrary. 
Dr. Wallis has a formal treatiſe on the angle of conta®?, 
and of the ſemicircle; where, with other great mathe- 
maticians, he approves of the opinion of Peletarius. 

CONTAGION, inſection, or the communicating, or trans- 

ſerting, a diſeaſe from one body to another. 
Can tagion, in ſome diſeafes, is only affected by an imme- 
diate contact, or touch: as the madneſs of a dog, which 
is communicated by biting z and the poiſon of the pox, 
which is tranſmitted from the inſected perſon in the act 
of copulation. In others it is conveyed by infected 
cloaths ; as the itch, In others the contagion is travl- 
mitted through the air to a great diſtance, by means of 
ſteams or efluvia, exhaling from the ſick; as in the 
PLAGUF., and other peſtilential diſtempers : in which 


| 


caſe, the air is even ſaid to be contagious, i. e. full of con-| 


tagious particles. 

In times of peſtilential contagion, the phyſician, and others 
who attend upon the ſick, are in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger of falling into the ſame condition: nor have any of 
the ſo much boaſted preſervatives againſt this been found 
of any conſequence z on the contrary, the very remedies, 
many of them at leaſt, which have been contrived on 
this occaſion, are very dangerous when lodged in impru- 
dent hands, as well as uſeleſs and improper in all. 
beſt methods of ſafety are firſt never to viſit a patient in 
any infectious diſorder when one is fatting, but ſome ge- 
nerous wine ought always to be drank firft. Some are 
of opinion that it is proper to eat fr{t a piece of bread 
and butter, ſoaked in vinegar, either imple, or with rue 
firſt ſtamped in it. When one is in the patient's apart- 
ment, great care 1s to be taken never to eat or drink 
there, nor to ſwallow one's ſpitile; and it is no idle cuſ- 
tom in thoſe who are continually in the inſected room to 
chew zedoary, myrrh, angelica, cinnamon, or the like 
warm and aromatic drugs; for all theſe things promote 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva from the mouth, which it 
is certain when ſwallowed, cannot but ofcen carry peſ- 
tilential particles down with it into the ſtomach, whence 
they will caſily find their way into the blood, It may be 


added as a good rule, that we never ſtay too long in an |. 


infected room; for a conſtitution that could have refilled 
the contagien for a (mall time, may eafily be overpowered 
by too long a continuance in the way of it, 

After one is returned home from a viſit of this kind, it 
is always proper to waſh one's hands and mouth with vi- 
negar and water; to change cloaths, hanging the former 
in the air, and then to drink ſome warm liquor, as tea of 
ſcordium, ſage, or other herbs of that kind, or, in their 
place, coffee; for this opens the pores ; and if any ſmall 
quantity of the peſtilential virus thould have mixed it{eli 
with the blood, expels it by a gentle perſpiration, It 
may be alſo of great aſſiſtance to all about the ſick, for 
preventing them from being infected, to hold frequently 
ſpunges dipt in vinegar to their noſes, and ſrequently to 
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 CONTEMPLATIHON, an act of the mind 
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ſprinkle vinegar on a ted - hot it61ij in the room 16 a 
> or and mend the air, and to ſmoak Wale ein 
ur NN 201, Sce Er IDENMI CAI... 

CON TARA, in Botany, a name given by fonle an 
the plant, which produces the faba /ah#; lenat 
95 9 * bean. | | 
ONTARII, in Aatiguity, a kind of horſemen, 
armour was the conms, a kind of long ſpear. 
, whereb it 
and admire, the 2. 


thors to 
i, Or St. 


whoſe Chief 


plies itſelf to conſider, reflect on, 
vo J 3 of * nature, &c. 
Contemplation is the height of perfection ti 
Aibines, See Nye rie- : 2 of the myſtic 
CONTEMPORARY, or CoTeMronRaRy, a perſons 
. PR" 36 ; K » Or 
thing, of the ſame time, or that exiſted in the fame 3 
With another. Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes ” 
contemporaries : ' 
authors. 
CONTEMPT, in Lato, is diſobedienee to the rules and or 
ders of a court, which hath power to puniſh ſuch offence; 
and a man may be impriſoned for a centempt done in court. 
and not for a contempt out of court, or for private abuſe. 
Cro, Eliz. 689. f 
Attachment allo lies for contempt to the court, to brin 
in the offender to anſwer to intefrogatories, &c. and + 
he cannot acquit himfelf, he ſhall be fined. 1 Lill. 30 
As the degrees of this crime vary, the puniſhment is 25 
or greater; ſometimes a mere fine, and ſometimes impri- 
ſonment. 
CONTENEMENT, a word, in our Ancient LAW. berg, 
about whoſe ſigniſication authors are not rightly agreed, 
According to e it ſhould ſignify the countenance. 
credit, or reputation, a perſon has, from and by reaſon 
of his freehold. In which ſenſe it is ufed in the ſtat, 1 
Edw, III &e. where it ſtands as ſynonymous with coun- 
tenance. ; 
Others will have it figniſy what is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port and maintenance of men, according to their ſcveral 
qualities, conditions, or ſtates of life. Thus, Spelman 
Contenementum ęſi eſlimatio, & canditionis forma, gra owis 
in republica ſub/iſtit. And in this ſenſe it occurs in Magna 
Charta, cap. 14. | 
CONTENT, in Mathematics, a term frequently uſ-@ for the 
capacity of a veſſel, or the area of ſpace; or the quan- 
tity of any matter, or ſpace, included in certain bounds. 
"The content of a tun of round TIMBER is 33 ſolid feet, A 
load of hewn timber contains 50 cubic fect; ina foot of 
timber are contained 1728 cubic or ſquare inches, and 
as often as 1728 inches are contained in a piece of tim- 
ber, be it round, or ſquare; fo many feet of timber ato 
contained in the piece. 
In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale js allowed to con- 
tain 282 cubic inches, and the wine gallons 231; the 
gallon of dry meaſure 272. | 
Hence, as oft as 282 cubic inches are contained in any 
veſſel, round or ſquare ; fo many gallons of ale or beer 
- holds; and the like may be obſerved of the other mea- 
ab es. 
Multiply, therefore, one fide of a ſquare, or oblong, into 
the other ; and divide by one of thoſe numbers, accord- 
ing to the quality of the liquor; the quoticat gives the 
area in gallons, upon an inch deep. 
Though the work may be conliderably ſhortened by only 
multiplying the fides of fquares, or the diameters of 
rounds, into themfelves; the product is the number of 
gallons, and parts, the veflcl contains, upon an inch in 
depth: and when that receives an augmentation, by be- 
ing two, three, or four inches deep it then commences 
a tolid body, and contains as maiy gallons and parts, as 
it is inches and parts deep. 
A cubic foot contains ſix gallons and almoſt a pint of 
ale and beer ; and ſeven gallons two quarts, of wine. A 
cubic foot of dry meaſure contains fix gallons and a 
balf, and ſomething more. A buſhel of ſalt contains 56 
ounds avoirdupoife. See Gaveixc. 
CON PENTIOUS juri/didion, in Law, denctes a court, or 
aflerably, which has a power to judge and determine 
differences between contending parties. 
The lords chief juſtices, judges, &c have a contrnticus 
Juriſdiction z but the lords of the treaſury, the commit» 
ſiouers of cultoms, &c. have none; being merely judges 
of accounts and tranſactions. 
CONTEST ATIO Zius, among Ciuilions, denotes a gene- 


the beſt hiſtories are thoſe of contemperany 


ral affection that the plaintiff hath no ground of action, 
which afſlertion is alterwards extended and maintained in 
his plea, 


CONIEXT, among Divine; ard Criris, that part of ſerip- 
ture, or other writing, which lies about the TEXT, be- 
fore or aſter it, or both. 

To take the full and genuine ſenſe of the text, the con- 
text (ſhould be regarded, 


CON LES TURF, a word frequently uſed in ſpeaking 2 
; 0 


CON 


of the works of nature and art; and denoting the diſ- 


poſition and union of the conſtituent parts with reſpect 
to one another. 


CONTIGNATION, in Architecture, the art or act of 
FLOORING, by laying tigna, RAFTERS, a 277 

CONTIGUITY, the relation of bodies touching one an- 
other. See CONTINUITY. | | 

CONTIG UOUS, a relative term, underſtood of things 
diſpoſed ſo near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, 
or touch. 

The houſes in ancient Rome were not contiguous as ours 
are, but all inſulated. 

ConTiGuovus angles, in Geometry, are ſuch as have one leg 
common to each angle ; otherwile called adj9ining angles, 
in contradiſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing their 
legs through the point of contact, which are called oppo- 
fite or vertical ANGLES, 

CONTINENCE, in Ethics, a moral virtue, by which we 
reſiſt concupiſcence. It ſhould ſeem that there is this 
diſtinction between chaſtity and continence, in that it re- 
quires no effort to be chaſte, which reſults from conſti- 
tution; whereas continence appears to be the conſequence 
of victory gained over ourſelves. The verb continere, in 
the Latin, ſignifies to reſtrain, 

CONTINENT, in Geography, a terra firma, main land, or 
a large extent of country, not interrupted by ſeas: ſo 
called, in oppoſition to und, peninſula, &c, See EARTH, 
OCEAN, &c, : 
Sicily is ſaid to have been anciently torn from the conti- 
nent of Italy; and it is an old tradition, which ſome of 
our antiquaries have ſtill a regard to, that Britain was 
formerly a part of the continent of France. 

'The world is ordinarily divided into two grand continents ; 

the old and the new; the old comprehends Europe, Aſia, 

and Africa; the new the two Americans, north and 
' ſouth. 

ConTINENT cauſe of a diſtemper is that whereon the diſ- 
eaſe depends ſo immediately, that it continues ſo long as. 
that remains and no longer. 

Thus a ſtone in the bladder may be the continent cauſe of 
a ſuppreſſion of urine. 

ConTINENT fevers, a term uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs ſuch fevers as continue through their whole courſe 
exactly in the ſame tenor in which they begun, without 
the leaſt viſible intermiſſion. They are thus called in op- 
poſition to the continuous fevers, which, though they never 
regularly go off ſo as to have intermiſſions, yet have fre- 
quent remiſſions, Of the number of continent fevers are 
the ephemera, whether it be ſtriftly diary, or continues 
more days; alſo the ſynocha, which is called the continent 


fever, by way of eminence. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 
2562, See FEVER. 


CONTINGENCY of blood, in the writers of the laws of 
Scotland, is uſed for proximity of blood. Bayne, Crim. 
Law. p. 48. | 

CONTINGENT, ſomething caſual, uncertain, or depend- 
ent upon CHANCE, 

ConTiNGENT, future, in Logic, denotes a conditional event 
which may, or may not, happen, according as circum- 
ſtances fall out. 

ConTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for the quota that 

falls to any perſon upon a diviſion. 
Each prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh 
ſo many men, ſo much money and munition, for his con- 
tingent. By the new treaty of Hanover it is ſtipulated, 
that in caſe of a rupture with the emperor, the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia may furniſh their contingents, as 
fiets of the empire, at the ſame time they are at war 
therewith. 1 

ConTINGENT uſe, in Law, is an uſe limited in a convey- 
ance of land, which may, or may not, happen, to velt, 
according to the contingency expteſſed in the limitation of 
ſuch. uſe. 

ConTINGENT legacy, is a legacy depending on the life of 
the legatee ; if it be left to any perſon, when or if he at- 
tains the age of twenty-one, and if he dies before that 
time, it is a lapſed legacy; but if it is left 4% be paid | 
when he attains that age, it is a veſted legacy; ard if 
the legatee dies his repreſentatives ſhall receive it out of 
the teſtator's eſtate at the time when it would have be- 
come payable, had the legatee lived, Blackſt. Com. vol. 
ii. p. 513. 

CoN TIN GEN T remainder, in Law, is where an eſtate is li- 
mitted to take place in futuro, upon an uncertain event; 
as where a particular eſtate, which doth ſupport a re- 
mainder, may or may not determine before the remainder 
may commence. 10 Rep, 85. See REMAINDER. 

ConTINGENT line, or Line of CONTINGENCY, in Dial- 
ling, is a line that croſles the sunSTILE at right angles, 

ConTINGENTS are ſometimes alſo uſed by mathematicians 


in the ſame ſenſe as TANGENTS. 
CONTINUAL «Gaim. Sce CLAM continual. 
VoL, I. Ne 80, | 


ConTivv at. proprytionals. When in a ſeries of quantities | 
the firſt is to the ſecond as the ſecond to the third, and 
the third to the fourth, and the fourth to the fifth, &c. 
they are called continual proportionali. 

CON IINUANCE, in Law, is much the ſame as proro- 
gation among the civilians. See DisconTINUANCE. 

CONTINUANCE of a writ, or ation, is its holding in force 
from one term to another, in a caſe where the ſheriff has 
not returned, or executed, a former writ iſſued out in the 
ſame action. | 

CoNTINUANCE of aſſiſe. If a record in the treaſury be al- 
ledged by one party, and denied by the other, certiorari 
ſhall be ſued to the treaſury and chamberlain,of the ex- 
chequer ; who, if they certiſy not that the ſaid record is 
there, or likely to be in the Tower; the king ſhall then 
ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certificate, and will 
them to continue the aſſiſe. 

CONTINUANDA 1 See Assts A. 

CONTINUANDO, in Law, a term uſed where a plain- 

tiff would recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in the 
ſame aCtion. 
To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a man may in one action 
of treſpaſs recover damages for forty, or more, treſpaſſes; 
laying the firſt to be done with a continuance to the whole 
time wherein the reſt of the treſpaſſes were done; which 
is done in this form: continuando tranſgreſſionem prædictam, 
Sc. a predifto die, Cc. uſque, Fe. 

ConTINUANDO proceſſum. See PROCESSUM« 

CONTINUANS pun#um. See PuncTUM. | 

CONTINUATION of motion. See MoTioNn, and PRo- 
JECTILE. ,. | 

CONTINUATIVE conjun#ioms, See ConjJUNCTION. 

CONTIN UATO, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to direft a 
ſinger, or player, to continue or hold on a ſound, in 


equal ſtrength or manner; or to continue a movement in 
an equal degree of time all the way. 


CONTINUED, or ConTixuaL fever, is ſuch a FEvER 
as ſometimes remits, but never intermits, or goes entirely 
off, till its period. They are thus called to diſtinguiſh 
them from. the CONTINENT fevers. 

A continual fever may be defined to be the continuance of 
an increaſed velocity in the CIRCULATION of the BL00D 
beyond what is natural to the conſtitution. 

If this velocity often decreaſes and riſes again to the ſame 
height, itis called a continual periodical fever. 

And if it entirely ceaſe in the ſpace of a day, or two, it 
is called an ephemeris, 

A continual fever, then, may remit, or abate, and increaſe 
again, alternately z but not intermit, which would con- 
ſtitute it an intermitting fever, or ague. 

ConTINUED Quantity. e 

CoN TIN UE D Body, &c. 3 and QUANTITY. 

ConTINUED, or thorough baſs, in Muſic, is that which con- 
tinues to play conſtantly, both during the recitatives, and 
to ſuſtain the choir, or chorus. | 

CoNnTINUED proportion, in Arithmetic, is that wherein the 
conſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antece- 

dent of the ſecond—as, 3:6::6:12, See PROPPOR- 
TION, 
On the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt ratio be 
different ſrom the antecedent of the ſecond, the propor- 
tion is ſaid to be diſcrete: as, 3: 6:: 4:8. See Dis- 
CRETE. 
CoNnTINUED zocle, or ſecle, in Architecture. See Soc kx. 


CoNTINUED Attic, Cimmunity, Pedeſtal, See the ſubſtan- 
tives. 


CONTINUI //utis. See SoLurio. 

CONTINUITY is uſually defined among Schoelmen, the 
immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame quantum. Others 
define it, a mode of body, whereby its extremes become 
one : and others, a ſtare of body reſulting from the mu- 
rual implication of its parts. | 
Continuation relates to duration, and continuity to extenſion. 
We ſay, the continuation of a work, or an action; and 
the continuity of ſpace or ſize; continuation of the ſame 
conduct ; and continuity of the ſame building. 
There are two kinds of continuity, mathematical and phy- 
ical. The firſt is merely imaginary and fictitious; fince 
it ſuppoles real or phyſical parts * there are none. 
Phyſical continuity is ſtrictly, that ſtate of two or more 
parts, or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or 
conititute one uninterrupted quantity, or continuum z or 
between which we perceive no intermediate ſpace, 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two other ſorts of continuity ; 
viz, homogenous, and beterogencus. The firit, where our 
ſenſes do not perceive the bounds, or extremes, of the 
parts; and this agrees even to air, water, &c, The ſe- 
cond, where our ſenſes indeed perceive the extremes 
of certain parts, yet at the ſame time obſerve the ſame 
parts cloſely linked to each other; either in virtue of 
their ſituation or figure, &c. and this is chiefly attributed 
to the bodies of animals I 

11 


The 


CON 


The continuity of bodies is a ſtate merely relative to our 
Gght and touch: e. gr. if the diſtance of two ſeparate 
objects be ſuch, as that the viſual angle they ſubtend is 
inlenſible to the eye, which it will be if leſs than ſixteen 
ſeconds, the two ſeparate bodies will then appear contiguous. 
Now, the reſult of ſeveral contiguous objects is a continuity: 
ſo that any number of viſible objects, being placed ſo as 
that the diſtances ſubtend angles of leſs than ſixteen ſe- 
conds, they will appear to form one continuum, 
And hence, as we can determine the diſtance at which 
any given magnitude becomes inviſible, it is eaſy to find 
at what diſtance any two bodies, however remote from 
each other, will appear as contiguous 3 and ſeveral, as 
forming one continuum. For the phyſical cauſe of conti- 
nuity, fee Conkstos. 
Leibnitz, an eminent mathematician, has ſuppoſed what 
he calls a law of continuity to obtain in the univerſe, by 
which law every thing that is executed or done in nature, 
is done by infinitely ſmall degrees. He urges, that good 
ſenſe dictates this truth, natura non operatur per ſallum, 
or that nothing can paſs from one extreme to another, 
without palling through all the intermediate degrees. 
Bernouilli Opera, tom. iii. p. 9, ſeq. 
This law ſeems ſubje& to difficulties ; rigorouſly taken, 
it ſuppoſes actual, and yet infinitely ſmall changes, which 
ſome philoſophers cannot allow; and if we ſuppoſe 
changes only imperceptible to our ſenſes, but finite, the 
law of continuity is no leſs violated than if the univerſe 
was ſuddenly to be deſtroyed, as M. Maupertuis juſtly 
obſerves. Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p. 284. 
This law of continuity led Mr. Bernouilli to reject all 
HARD bodies as chimeras, and naturally impoſlible. 

CON TINUO, in the Italian Muſic, is fometimes applied 
to baſſo, to ſignify the thorough baſs. Thus baſſo couti- 
nue is the continual, or thorough baſs. It is ſometimes 
marked in mufic books by the letters B. C. 

ConTinuo is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of harmony men- 
tioned by Julius Pollux, and which, ſays Zarlino, an- 
ſwers to the perpetual burden of our bag-pipes, which 
now and then mult. be harmomous. 

CONTINUOUS fevers, See CONTINUED fevers. 

CONTINUUM, or CoxnTiNUED quantity, in Phiſics, de- 
notes a quantity, or co-extenſion, whoſe parts are not 
divided, but joined and connected together; ſo as to 
leave no room to determine where one begins, and an- 
other ends. 

It is controverted, among philofophers, whether a centi- 

nuum be infinitely divibble, i. e. diviſible into infinite 
| proportionable parts ? 

The ancients attributed the riſe of water, in pumps, to 

the love of coxNTINUITY, and the abhorrence of a v a- 

CUUM ; becauſe the weight and prefſure of the air were 

not then known. | 

Mathematicians divide QUANTITY into continued, and 

dijcrete. 

Continued quantity is that expreſſed by lines, and makes 

the ſubject of geometry. 

Diſcrete quantities are thoſe expreſſed by numbers which 

make the ſubject of arithmetic. 

In medicine and chirurgery, wounds, ulcers, fractures, 


&c. are expreſſed by the phraſe SOLUT10 continut, or - 


lution of continuity. 

In a critical ſenſe, we ſay, there ought to be a continuity, 
i. e. a connection between the parts of a diſcourſe. 

In the epic poem particularly, the aCtion ſhould have a 
continuity in the narration, though the events, or inci- 
dents, be not continued. As ſoon as ever the poet has 
opened his ſubject, and brought his perſons on the ſtage, 
the action is to be continued to the end; every character 
muſt be at work, and no ſuch thing as an idle perſon to 
be ſeen. 

F. Boſſu obſerves, that, by retrenching dull languiſhing 
incidents, and intervals void of action, which break the 
continuity, the poem acquires a continued force, which 
makes it run equally throughout. 

CON TOB ABDITES, a ſect in the fixth century. Their 
firſt leader was Severus of Antioch, who was ſucceeded 
by John the grammarian, ſurnamed Philoponus, and one 
I heodoſi us; whole followers were alſo called Theodo- 
ſians. 

Part of them, who were willing to receive a book com- 
pot by | beodoſius on the Trinity, made a ſeparate 
dy, and were called Contobabdites, from I know not 
what place, which Nicephorus does not mention, but 
which muſt apparently have been the place where they 
held their aſſemblies. 
he Contobabdites allowed of no biſhops ; which is the 
only circumſtance given us concerning them. 
CONTOPACT A, of xy7os, pole, and wyxros, compact, 


in Antiquity, a ſort of artiſts who ſupported a pole on | 


their forcheads ſo firmly, that boys could play, dance, 
and wreſtle together on it. 


CON 


' CONTOR, or CunTos, a bird of Peru, ſaid to be the 
largeſt in the workd, With its wings expanded, it mea. 
ſures ſixteen feet from the tip of the one to the other 4 
ſingle feather of it is four feet two inches long: its beak 
is ſtrong enough to tear off the hide, and rip up the 
bowels of an ox. Two of them will deſtroy a bull 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 208. p. 61. See Cox Dok. f 

CONTORSION, the action of twiſting, or wreſtin 2 
member of the body out of its natural ftuation, 1 
Rope - dancers accuſtom themſelves to centorſſons of their 
limbs from their you h, to render the fibres of their ac. 
ticulations lax and ſupple, for all kinds of poſtures. 

Cox roks iox, in Medicine, has many ſignifications. Firſt 

the iſiac paſſion is thus called; ſecondly, an incemplite dif. 
location is thus named, when a bone is partly forced from 
its articulation ; thirdly, a diſlocation of the vettebtæ of 
the back ſideways, or erookedneſs of theſe vertebræ, are 
called contor frons of them: fourthly, a diſorder of the head 
is thus called, in which it is drawn towards one ſide, ei. 
= by a 228 contraction of the muſcles on the 
ame fide, or a palſy of their antagoniſt muſ, 
other. James's 'Med, Dict. : ature 
The contor ſion of the neck is uſually occaſioned, accord. 
ing to Nucke, by a relaxation or pat/ay/is, of one of the 
maſtoidal muſcles : for hence it happens, that its anta. 
goniſt, whoſe power is now no longer balanced, con- 
tracting with its proper force, draws the head towards 
that ſide. 
He adds, that this diſorder cannot be remedied too 
ſpeedily; and preſcribes, from the beginning, liniments 
capable of relaxing and ſoftening the fibres, to be uſed, 
not only to the mulcle in contraction, bur alſo, and prin- 
cipally, to the paralytic muſcle, which is the ſeat of the 
diſorder. 

wo = 6g outline, that which terminates and defines 3 

gure. | 
A great part of the ſkill of the painter conſiſts in ma- 
naging the contours. 
The contour of a figure makes what we call the draught, 
or deſign, The centour of a face, the Italian painters or- 
dinarily call the Ineaments of it. | 

CONTOURNE, in Heraldry, is uſed when beaſts ate re- 
prefented ſtanding, or running, with their faces to the 
finiſter-fide of the eſcutcheon ; they being always ſup- 
poſed to look to the dexter-lide, unlels it be otherwile 
expreſſed. 

CONTOURNIATED, a term applied among Antignaries, 
to a kind of medallions which have a broad riſing rim on 
each fide 3 and figures that have ſcarce any rclievo, in 
compariſon with the true medaliions. 

They have their name from their edges: which appear 
as if turned in the lathe, All we have 1cmaining of 
theſe contourniated medals, ſeem to have been ſtruck about 
the ſame time. F. Hardouin conjectures them not to be 
earlier than the thirteenth century ; other antiquaries go 
back as lar as the fifth; and others find inſtances of them 
as ancient as the time of Nero. 

This ſort of work ſeems to have had its origin in Greece, 
and te have been appropriated to honour the memorics 
of great men; principally, thoſe who had borne away 
the prize at the ſolemn games; ſuch are thoſe remaining 
of Homer, Solon, Euclid, Pythagotas, Socrates, Apol- 
lonios Tyaneus, and ſeveral athletæ, whofe victories are 
expteſſed on them by palms and chariots, either bigæ, 
or quadrigæ. 

CONTRA, or CounT+R, in Compoſition. Sec Coux TER. 

Con TRA apertura, in Surgery, a counter opening. This is 
ſometimes very neceſſary in wounds made by puncture 
or a bullet, in order to diſcharge whatever is contained 
in the wound, and prevent its growing fiſtulous. James's 
Med. Dict. 

ConTRa formam col/ationis, is a writ that lies where a man 
has given lands, in perpetual alms, to a religious houle, 
hoſpital, ſchool, or the like, and the governor, or ma- 
nagers, have alienated the lands, contrary to the intention 
of the donor, | 
This was founded on the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. cap. 41. 

ConTRA forman feoffamenti, is a writ for a, tenant, who 18 
infeoffed by the lord's charter, to make certain ſuit and 
ſervice to his court; and is aſterwards diſtrained for more 
than is contained therein. Reg, of Writs, fol. 176. Old 
Nat. B. ii. fol. 162. 

ConTRA formam ſlatuti, is the uſual concluſion of every 
indictment, &c. laid on an offence created by ſtatute. 
CONTRABAND, in Commerce, a prohibited commodity z 
or, a merchandize bought or ſold, imported or exported, 
in prejudice, and contrary to the laws and ordinances 

of a ſtate, or the public prohibitions of the ſovercign. 
The word comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra 
and bande, q. d. contrary to edict, or publication of pro- 
bibition. 


Contraband goods are not only liable to confiſcations 8 | 
elves, 


CON CON 


Telves, but do alſo ſubjeC all other allowed merchandizes | The deſign of contra#ien is to bring things, which be- 


found with them in the ſame box, parcel, or bale, toge-| fore were too lax and diffuſive, nearer together; that ſo 
ther with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct hem] their mutual relation may appear the more clearly, and 
to the ſame. they may better ſtrengthen! and ſupport each other. 


There are contraband goods, which, beſides confiſcation, | To this head ate referred the arguments, as they are 
are prohibited on pain of death; as, v. gr. in France, | called, of poems and oration the ticles and ſummarics 


India and China ſtuffs, linens, &c. of chapters, &. _ | 2 

In England there are two principal contraband: for expor- | CONTRACTION, in Phyſics, denotes a diminiſhing of the 
tation, wools and live ſheep, which all ſtrangers are pro-] extent, or dimenſions, of a body; or a bringing of its 
hibited from carrying out, on pain of having the right | parts cloſer to each other; upon which it becomes hea- 
hand cut off; the other, that of ſheep-ſkins and calf- vier, harder, &c. See CONDENSATION. 


fins, which all foreigners are in like manner prohibited | Contract ion, in this ſenſe, ſtands oppoſite to di tation. 
from exporting, on pain alſo of having the right hand] All bodies contra by corp, and dilate, or rarcly, by 
cut off; yet the ſubjects of England are allowed to tranſ- | HEAT. See RAREFACTION. 

port the ſame from France to England. CoNnTRACTION is frequently uſed, by anatomical writers, 
Other contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white-| to expreſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſſemblage 
aſhes, ſtocking-looms, or any part thereof, fullers earth, | of fibres when extended. 
and all raw hides, or ſkins. Convulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatural cex- 
Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above] tration of the fibres of the muſcles of the pait con- 
fifty in the liſts made in 1662, and there are twenty-| vulſed. 

five of them which now ſtand in the tariff; the non-exe-=| On the contrary, paralytic diſorders generally procced 


cution of the acts of parliament, whereby they were im-] from a (00 great laxneſs of the hbres of the parts af- 
poſed, ſeeming to have reſtored them to the freedom oi| ſected; or from the want of that degree of contraction 
importation. neceſſary to perform the natural motion or action of the 


The chief of thoſe till contrabanded, and not tariffed, are art. 
woollen caps, wocllen cloths, ſaddles and harneſs, dice, In the firſt; therefore, the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to 
billiards, all ſorts of tanned, or drefſed hides, dreſſed | flow either in too great a quantity, or irregularly ; and, 
furs, all ſorts of ſhoemaker's ware, locks, and divers ſorts | in the laſt, the animal ſpirits are either denied a free 
of cutlers ware; all painted goods, except paper; wires, | paſſage into the part affected, or the tenſion of the fibrillæ 
buckles, gold and ſilver leaf, and horns for lanterns. is ſuppoſed inſufficient to promote the circulation. 

Since the year i662, ſeveral other commodities have been] Contraction evidently appears to be the true natural ſtate 
made contraban1; particularly filk and galloons, laces, em-] of all muſcles; for, if a muſcle be at any time freed 
broidery, fringes, buttons, and other ſilk and thread ma- from the power of its antagoniſt, it is immediately found 
nufaCtures ; black taffeties, called a/amodes, or luteſtring. to contract; and is not, by any action of the will; or the 
In 1719 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament | ſpirits, to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation. 

to paſs a bill for putting gold and filver, whether in | CONTRACTION of the heart, arteries, lungs, &c. See SY- 


coined ſpecies, or otherwiſe, among the number of con- STOLE, HEART, ARTERY, PULSE, &c. 

traband goods for exportation; but in vain, by reaſon of | CONST& ACTION, in Grammer, the reduction of two vowels, 
the ſtrong oppoſition made by thoſe who enrich them- | or ſyllables, into one; as, maynt, for may not; /houldft, 
ſelves by the export of theſe metals; which by the laws | for /eulaeſt, &. 

of the kingdom, are allowed to be ſent away, upon en-] The Greeks abound with contra#71ons, both in their verbs, 


tering them, paying the duty of the export, and making | and their nouns. 

oath of their being foreign, i. e. of their not being the CONTRADICENTE. See NEMINE contravicente. 

coin or plate of the kingdom, melted down. (CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, where- 
CONTRACT, a mutual conſent of two or more parties, in one thing is found diametrically oppolite to another. 

who promiſe and oblige themſelves voluntarily, to do] The ſchoolmen utually define it, phtis inter ens & one 


ſomething, pay a certain ſum, or the like. ens, medio carens: where, by ens, and non-evs, are under- 
SALES, EXCHANGES, DONATIONS, LEASES, &c.areſo| ſtood any two extremes, whereof one affims, and the 
many different ſpecies of contratts, other denies; and it is ſaid to be medis carins, to diſtin- 


ConTRACT is particularly uſed in Common Law, for an guiſh it from the other ſpecies of compoſition ; the ex- 
agreement or covenant between two, with a lawtul con- tremes, here, neither agreeing in ſubject, as is the caſe 
ſideration or cauſe, in FRIVATION; nor in eſſence and kind, as in cox- 
As, if I ſell my horſe for money; or covenant in con-| TRAKIETY. | 
deration of 20/, to make you a leaſe of a farm ; theſe are| CONTRADICTION, freedom of. See FREEDOM. 
good contracts, becauſe there is quid pro quo. See SIMPLE | CONTRADICTION, /mply a. See IMELY. 


and SPECIALTY. CONTRADICTOR, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who has 
ConTRACT Nude, and Que. See the ailjeftives. a right or title to contradict or gainſay. 
ConTRACT, aſur ion, is a contract to pay more intereſt for An inventory of the effects of a minor ought to be made 
money than the laws allow. in preſence of his guardian, or truſtee, who is the legal 
It is a devaſtavit in executors to pay a debt upon an uſu-| contradifor : a decree againſt a farmer has no effect on a 
rious contract. the landlord, the firſt not being the legitimate contra- 


ConTRACT. In marriage, the Remaniſts diſtinguiſh the | ar#or. | 
civil contract, which is the conſent of the parties, from | CONTRADICTORY prepe/itions, are oppoſites, one of 
the ſacrament, which is the benediction of the prieſt. which imports a mere, and naked denial of the other. 
Thoſe contract are ſaid to be null, which the law prohi- | Of theſe, therefore, one muſt be poſitive, and the other 
bits: ſuch are all contracts between perſons incapable of | negative; as ting, and net fitting : white, and net 
contracting, as minors, religious, lunatics, wives without white. Contradictory propoſitions mutually deftroy each 
conſent of their huſbands, &c. other, 

ConTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing, | To have two propoſitions truly centradictory, they muſt 

Which ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, and the be oppoſite, both in quantity and quality, i. e. one muſt 
obligation paſſed between the parties. be univerſal, and the other particular, which make the 
Among the ancient Romans, contracts, and all voluntary | oppoſition of quantity; and the one affirmative, and the 
acts, were written, either by the parties themſelves, or | other negative, which makes the oppoſition in quality. 
by one of the witneſſes, or by a domeſtic ſecretary of | Thus, v. gr. All uſe of wine and ſilver is evil; falſe : Some 
one of the parties, whom they call a notary; but who| ve of wine and ſilver is not evil; true. To this it is ne- 
was no public perſon, as among us. ceſſary, that the one deny and the other affirm, the ſame 
The contract, when finiſhed, was carried to a magiſtrate, | thing, of the ſame ſubject, conſidered in the ſame cit- 
who gave it a public authority by receiving it inter atta, | cumitances : unleſs the queſtion be about an eſſential at- 
into the number of the acTs under his juriſdiction;] tribute, in which caſe, no regard is had to circum- 
giving each of the wer. a copy thereof, and ſealed | ſtances ; every thing having always its own eſſence. This 
with his ſeal. Which practice paſled into France, where | the logicians expreſs by affirmare & negare idem, de codem, 


it obtained a long time. ſecundum idem. 
CONTRACTILE force, that property, or power, inherent [ There may likewiſe be centradictory propoſitions on a par- 
in certain bodies; whereby, when extended, they are.en- ticular ſubject ; e. gr. an individual. Theſe are called 


abled to draw themſelves up again to their former di-] /ingle contradiftory propoſitions ; as Peter is innocent, Peter 


menſions. a 1 1s not innocent, Or is a criminal. Now to have theſe pro- 
For the cauſe of this property, which is of the utmoſt | poſitions contradifory, Peter mult be conſidered at the 
conſequence to a right underſtanding of the animal ceco- ſame time, without which they may be both true: ſince 


nom], ſee FIBRE. there may be a time wherein Peter was innocent 
CONTRACTION, in Logic, a ſpecies of reduCtion, where- | another wherein he was a criminal. of 


in the thing that reduces does alſo abridge, or bring the |CONTRA-FISSURE, in Medicine, a term applied to 
thing teduced into a leſſer compaſs. that ſpecies of fractures, or fiſſure, in the ſkull, where 
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the ſide, oppoſite to that where the blow was received, 
it cracked. 

This ſpecies of fracture is taken notice of by Celſus, lib 
viii. cap 4. yet Zgineta denies the poſſibility of it; aud 


is herein followed by Gorrzus, and many of the mo- 


derns. Their chief argument is, that the ſkull is not one 
uniform continuous bone, but is divided by ſeveral ſu- 
tures, which prevent the effects of a ſtroke from being 
communicated to the oppoſite part, and confine the mil. 
chiet to the part ſtruck. Here, lay they, if a ſkull be 
found cracked on the oppoſite fide, or any where but in 
the place where the blow is immedi tely received, this 
muſt proceed from a ſecond or third blow, which, per- 
haps, the patient, being ſtunned, does not remember. 
But there are ſo many cogent inſtances on the other ſide 


of the queſtion, that the reality of contra- fiſſures s now 


enerally allowed. 
he uſual ſymptoms attending a contra- fiſure, are a deli- 
rium, ſometimes a bleeding at the nofe and mouth, ſtu- 
pidity, and involuntary paſſing of the urine and excre- 
ments, and convulſions. If theſe happen, and after 
ſearch made in the part where the injury w1s receive, 
no fracture or depreſſion of the ſkull be found, there is 
a ſuſpicion of a contra-fiſſure , eſpecially if the patient be 
apt to point to that part. 
If the ſymptoms be by intervals, and not to a great de- 
gree, or there be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have 
reached only through one of the tables, it is ſuſhcient 
to bare the bone, and uſe a raſpatory ; then to fill the 
rima. or crack, with proper powders, as of itis, gum, 
myrrh, powder of diapente, &c. and above all app y a 
pledget, dipped in the tincture of euphorbium, or of 
equal parts of ſpirit of wine, and honey of roſes. It 
theſe fail, the trepan muſt be had recourſe to. 
CONTRA-HAKMONICAL proportion, that relation of 
three terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſe— 
cond is to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the 
third is to the firſt. 
Thus, e. gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmoni- 
calty proportional; for 2: 1::6: 3 
To find a mean contra-harmnicully proportional to two given 
quantities the rule is, divide the ſum of the two ſquared 
numbers by the ſum of the roots; the quotient is a con- 
tra harmonic lly mean proportional between the roots. 
CON IU RA-INDICATION, is an iNbicaTion which 
forbids that to be done which the main ſcope of a diſcaſe 
2 out. | 
uppoſe, e. gr. in the cure of a diſeaſe a vomit were 
jugged proper; if the patient be ſubject to a vomiting 
* blood, it is a ſufficient contra- indication as to its exhi- 
ition. 
CONTRALTO, in Mufic. See CouxrER-Trnor. 
CONTRAMANDATIO Placitt, in Law-Books, ſignifies 
a reſpiting, or giving the defendant farther time to an- 
ſwer; or an impatlance, or countermanding of what 
was formerly ordered, See COUNTER MAND. 
CONTRAMANDATUM, a lawful excuſe which the de- 
fendant, by hi- attorney, alledgeth for himfelf to ſhew 
that the plaintiff bas no cauſe to complain, / dies plactt: 
fit contramandatus. 11 Hen. I, See the article Coun- 
TERMAND. 
CONTRAMURE, in Portification, an outwall, built about 
the main WALL of a City. Sce RAMPART. 


ConNTRAMUKE, in Civil Architeflure, See COUNTER= 
MURE. 
CONTRA-Points, in Aufic. See the article COUNTER- 
int. 


CONTR APOSITION, in Leg:c. See the article CoxveRr- 
SION. 

CON TRARIENTIUM RKRotulus. 
LUS. 

CON TRARIETY, that which denotes two things con- 

trary to each other. 
Contrariety conſiſts in this, that one of the terms imports 
a negation of the other, either mediately or immedi- 
ately ; ſo that contrarizty may be ſaid to be the contraſt, 
or oppoſition of two things, one of which implies the 
abſence of the other. 

CONTRARIETY, freedom of. See FREEDOM. 

CON TRARIES, are poſitive oppOsSITEs ; which being of 

the ſame kind, or fame common nature, and {ubfilting 
by turns in the ſame ſubjeQ, are as remote from each 
other as poſſible, and mutually expel each other. Such 
are whiteneſs and blackneſs, c Id and heat, &c. 
Hence, properly ſpeaking, only qualities can be contra- 
ries : coutraricty, in effect, only agrees to qualities per ſe; 
to other things it agrees per accidens, or in erdine ad gua- 
litatem. X | 

CONTRARY, however, is often uſed in a more extenſive 
ſignification, viz, for any inconſiſtence or difference be- 
tween the nature and qualities of things. It is a popu- 
lar maxim in Philoſophy, that contraria juxia ſe pofita 


See the article Roru— 


— 
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magis eluceſcunt : contravies ſet off one another. In this 

ſenſe is the word contrary uſed in the ſchools z and hence 

an argument e 62n{rario. 

This method of proving things e contrario, is much 

uſed, and with good fucceſs, by F. Bourdaloue, in his 

Sermons. 

COxnTRARY, in Rhetoric. F. de Colonia lays down three 
kinds of contraries in rhetoric z viz. adverſatives, priva- 

tives, and centradictories. 
Adver ſatives are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thin 
as virtue and vice, war and peace: thus Tully, 5, Hubs 
titiam fugimus, ſupientiam jequamur ; boni atem, fi mali- 
tram, And Quintilliian, malorum cauſa bellum el, erit emen- 
datio pax. Drances argues thus in Virgil. 


Nulla ſalus bells: pacem te poſcimus omnes. 


Privatives are habits and their privations. Contradicde- 
ries, are thoſe, one whereof afhrms, and the other denies 
the ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject. c 

CoxnTRARY propoſitions, in Logic, univerſal propoſitions, 
one of which affirms, and the other denies, the lame 
predicate of the ſame ſubject : as eve /quare is a paral. 
lelogram, and no /quare is a parolleſogram Thele propoſi- 
fitions differ in quality, bur not in quantity, and there. 
fore art diftinguithed from C NTRADIC TORY propofi. 
tions, which differ in quantity and quality, 

Contrary propoſitions cannot be both true, but may both 
be falſe, whereas, in contr«di&ory propoſitions one is 
neceſſarily true, and the other talfe. 

CONTRARY point of flexure. See PoliN r. 

CONTR ASL, in Purrting and Scuipture, expreſſes an oppo. 
ſition or difference of poſition, attitude, &c. of wo 
or more figures; contrived o make a variety in a paint- 
ing, &c, 

The word comes from the Italian contraſ/are, to oppoſe. or 
thwart z and that, according to M Huet, from the Latin 
contra ſlatio. 

Thus, when in a group of three figures, one appears in 
front, another ſhews his hind-parts, and thethirdis placed 
ſideways, there is (aid to be a con-. 

M. de Piles defines co.tr yt in oppufition between the 
lines which form the objects; by means whereof they 
tend to ſet oft one another. 

A con rat, well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties 
of a painting. the contraft is not only to be vbieryc4 in 
the poſition of ſeveral figures, but allo in that of the 
ſeveral members of the ſame figure : thus, if the right 
arm advance the fartheſt, the right leg is to be hindmoſt: 
if the right eye be directed one way, the right arm is to 
go the contrary way, &c. The contra mult be pur- 
lued, even into the drapery. 

To ConTRAST, in Architefiure, is to avoid the repetition 
of the ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by variety : as is 
done in the great gallery of the Louvre, where the pedi- 
ments are, alternately, arched and angular, 

ConTRA<T-wheel, in Clock work, See WHiEL, CLock, 
and WATCH. 

CONTRAVALLATION, line of, in PForttfication, is a 

trench, guarded with a patapet; made by the beſicgers, 
betwixt them and the place beueged, to ſecure themſelves 
on that ſide, and itop the ſallies of the garriſon, 
It is without muſket ſhot of the town, and ſometimes 
goes quite round it, ſometimes not, according as the ge- 
neral finds occaſion, The army, forming a fiege, lies 
between the line of CIKCUMVALLATION and contrava!l- 
lation. It is now ſeldom ulcd. | 

CONTRAVEN LION, a man's failure of performing or 
diſcharging his word, obligation or duty, or the laws 
and cuſtoms of the place, The penalties impoſed in 
caſes of contravention, only paſs for comminatory. 

In a more limited ſenſe, contravention implies the non— 
execution of an ordinance, or edict, 

Contraveniion is \uppoled to be a degree below PREVA- 
RICATION; and to se only the effect of negligence or 
ignorance. 

CONTRAYERVA, L-:r/tenia, in Botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynid clals. Its characters are theſe : it 
hath one common involucrum, ſituated vertically, upon 
which fit ſo many ſmall flowers, which have no petals, 
but four ſhort ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated a 
roundith germen, which afterwards becomes a ſingle ſced 
incloſed in the common fleſhy receptacle. There arc 
thiee ſpecies, which are natives of Spaniſh America. 
Theſe plants are at preſent very rare in Europe; nor was 

it known what the plant was whoſe roots were imported, 
and had long been uſed in medicine in England, until 
the late Dr. Houſton informed us : for although F. Plu- 
mier had diſcovered one ſpecies of this plant, and had 
given the name of Dor/tenia to the genus, yet he ſeems 
not to have known that the contrayerva was the root of 
that plant. Miller's Gard. Diet. 
The contraper da root was tirft brought into Europe by ſic 
I | Fraucis 
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Francis Drake, about the year 158r, and from him 
called Drakena, It is eſteemed a very great allexiterial, 
and a ſovereign antidote againſt poiſon. 
Its juice is a violent poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by the Peru- 
vians to poiſon their arrows. Contrayerva ſignifies coun- 
and 0p becauſe the root of it is ſaid to be an antidote 
againſt the poiſon of its juice. 

he root is ſmaller than that of the iris, reddiſh without, 
and white within, knotty and fibrous. To be good, it 
muſt be new, heavy, and of a duſky red colour. In ſmell 
ir reſembles fig-leaves ; its taſte is aromatic, accompa- 
nied with ſomewhat of acrimony. It is diaphoretic and 
antiſeptic, and is uſed in low nervous fevers, and in 
thoſe of the malignant kind. 
There is an officinal compoſition, which takes it name 


from this root, prepared with it, mixed with the teſta- 


ceous powders, called lapis contrayerva. The London 
college directs it to be made of the compound powder of 
crab's claws one pound and a half, and of contrayerva 
root five ounces, mixed and powdered. Both the root 
and lapis are of great eſſicacy in the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
fevers, and in all caſes where either a diaphoreſis or 
preſpiration is required ; its ſucceſs being much more to 
be depended on than the Gaſcoign's powder; which, 
among the more knowing, is now very much deſpiſed. 
It is agreed on by the generality of writers, that the con- 
trazerva root is one of the beſt anti-epidemics yet known. 
Dr. Hodges, in his treatiſe of the laſt London LAG UE, 
has arecipe, which he ſays was attended with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and of which this root was one of the chief in- 
gredients. 
'There is another kind of contrayerva brought from Vir- 
ginia, more ordinarily called s*RPENTARIA : this is very 
aromatic; it is but ſeldom preſcribed ſingly, though ſaid 
to have the ſame ſucceſs againſt poiſons and venoms with 
the contrayerve of Peru. This is an excellent ſubſtitute 
for the centrayerva. See Lewis's Mat. Med. and Neu- 
man's Chem. Works. 

CONTRE-BEND, in Heraldry. The bar is called a contre- 
bend, or counter-band, becauſe it cuts the ſhield contrary, 
and oppolite ways. 

They alſo ſay, contre-chruron, contre-pal, Sc. when there 
are two ordinaries of the ſame nature oppoſite to each 
other; ſo as colour be oppoſed to metal, and metal to 
colour. And the coat is ſaid to be contre or counter-paled, 
counter-bended, counter-feſſed, counter-componed, or counter- 
barred, when fo divided. 
Counter-quartered, is when one of the quarters 1s quartered 
again; hence alſo corunter- flowered, counter-coloured, &c.— 
Animals ate faid to be counter-paſſant, when one paſſes on 
one fide, and another on another. See COUNTER- 
ComPoxED, CoUuNTER- CHANGED, COUNTER-CHE- 
VRONED, ERMiNE, COUNTER-QUARTERED, &c. 
Co . d Hironde, in Fortificatian. Sec QUEUE, 
C. 

CON TRIBUTION, the payment of each perſon's quota, 
or the part he is to bear in ſome impolition, or common 
EXPENCE. | 
Contributions are either invo/untary, as thoſe of taxes and 
impoſts; or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carry- 
ing on ſome undertaking for the intereſt of the com- 
munity. | 

ConTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſitions paid 
by frontier countries to ſecure themſelves from being 
plundered, and ruined by the enemy's army. : 
The peaſants till their ground under the faith of cortribu- 
tions, as ſecurely as in time of profound peace. 

CON'TRIBU TIONE facienda, a writ which lies where ſe- 

yeral perſons are jotntly bound to the ſame thing, and 
one or more of them refuſe to contribute their ſhare. 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold a mill pro indivi/o, 
and equally ſhare the profits thereof ; the mill falling to 
decay, and one or more of them refuling to contribute to 
its reparation, the reſt ſhall have the writ de contributione } 
facienda to compel them. And if there be three copar- 
ceners of land that owe ſuit to the lord's court, and the 
eldeſt performs the whole; then may ſhe have this writ 
to compel the refuſers to a contribution. 

CON'TRIVION, in Theology, expreſſes a real ſorrow, re- 
ſulting from the thought of having offended God ; from 
the ſole conſideration of his goodneſs ; without any re- 
yore to the puniſhment the fin is entitled to. 

ome of the Romith doctors avow, notwithſtanding the 
practice of their church, that contrition is valid, and car- 
ries with it every thing neceſſary to obtain pardon, with- 
out the ceremony, or, as they call it the ſacrament of 
confeſſion and abſolution. 
And in this they make the difference between centrition 
and Ar TRITON to conſiſt. This doctrine was main- 
tained by F. Seguenot upon St. Auguſtine: but it was 
cenſured by the faculty of Paris. 

CONTROL. See CourrRor. 
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CONTROLLER. See CourTrROLLER. 
CONTROVER, in Law, he who of his own head devifes 


or invents falſe or feigned news, 


CON TROVERSTAL divinity. See POLEMICAL divinity, 
CONTUMACY, in Lato, a refufal to appear in court when 


legally ſummoned ; a diſobedience to the rules and or- 
ders of a court having power to puniſh ſuch ofience, 
The word is uſed in civil as well as in criminal matters; 
but more rarely in the firſt, wherein the words t, 
and contempt, ordinarily ſupply its place: the rciunding 
of the charges of contempt, judged at the hearing, is 
alſo the penalty of contumacy. In a criminal fenſe, the 
contumacieus is condemned, not becauſe the ciime is 
proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent, 

By the Roman laws, there was no proceſs in cafe of con- 
tumacy, during the firſt year of ableace : they only took 
an inventory of the goods of the fugitive, and, it he 
died in the year, he died zwitegr: /fatus; but, after the 
year was expired, he was deemed culpable. 

In England, contumacy is to be proſecuted to owtlawyry. — 
In France, all contumecties are annulled, if the accutrd 
make his appearance in hve years : if hedie in that time, 
his relations are allowed to purge his memory. 


CONTUS, r, in Antiguity, a long fperr, chiefly uſed 


by the horſe. 


CON FUSION, 2,7%, in Medicine, a ſolution of continuity, 


either in fleſh or bone, occafioned by a fall, a blow, or a 
violent preſſute, whereby the leh is damaged, but wich- 
out any external rupture, or any manifc{t lots of ſub- 
ſtance; and effuſion of blood enſues, from ſeveral lit- 
tle broken veſſels, ſo as to diſcolour the ſkin, though it 
doth not make its way through the pores. 

Or, con'u/12ns may be defined a particular fort of tumors, 
attended with a ſtagnation of the blood in the part af- 
fected, and generaily with an inflammation, diſcoloura- 
tion, and pain, 

Contufrons, are either internal or external. When from any 
external injury, there proceeds an internal diſorder, e. gr. 
an aſthma, ſpitting ot blood, or the like, the contu/ion is 
ſaid to be internal, If only external ſymptoms appear, 
as a tumor, blackneſs, &c. it is termed external, 

When the ſmall veſſels and fibres have been broken by a 
contufron, the fluids that were contained in them will be 
forced out, and hence will proceed obſtructions, corrup- 
tions, inflammation, and ulcers, or even a gangtene, in 
proportion to the violence of the cauſe, and the nature 
of the affected part, When a bony part is the ſubject of 
a contuſiuu, the lame miſchiefs will enſue from the injury 
inflicted on the perioſteum, as happen to the pericra- 
nium in wounds of the head; and when the medullary 
juice of the bones is affected, very violent diſorders are 
to be expected, though the bone is not fractured. When 
centuſions happen on the joints, they uſually bring on vio- 
lent pains and inflammations, convulſions, gangrenes, 
ſphacelus, rigidity of the limbs, and caries; and the 
ſame miſchiefs will indeed ſometimes happen from «on- 
tufions of the muſcular parts. When the internal parts 
are contuſed great miſchiefs uſually enſue ; but theſe en- 
tirely depend upon the nature of the injured part; theſe 
are ſometimes inflammations, ruptures of the veſſels, va- 
rices, ancutiſms, hæmorrliages, ſtagnation of the fiuids. 
corruptions, gangrene, and ſuppuration, and very often 
death is the neceſſary attendant on theſe ſymptoms. 
When the head receives a conſiderable cantuſen, the 
ſenſes are taken away, the limbs become either convulſed, 
or rigid, and death prefently follows, In contufrans of 
the thorax, a difficulty of breathing follows, with ſpit- 
ting of blood, fainting fits, inflammation, and ulcers of 
the lungs and death. After contuſtzns of the abdomen 
we may expect vomitings of blood, inflammations, ſup- 
purations, or gangrenes of the viſcera, and at length 
death; but if any large internal veſſel is burſt by the 
blow, it is no wonder if the patient dies upon the (pot, 
even though there be no mark of violence left upon the 
external parts. Laſtly, if the eye is centuſed, tumor and 
inflammation will ſucceed, and frequently loſs of fight. 
Theſe are the effects of violent contufrons on the difFerent 
parts. In the cure of ſlight contw/ions the principal care is 
to divide the inſpiſſated fluids, and prevent the parts from 
ſuppurating, or being affected by the gangrenes : this 
may be done by hot wine, ſpirit of wine, ſpirit of wine 
with camphor, or Hungary water; or by applying cola 
water, or vinegar mixed with falt, to the part; or by 
clapping a broad piece of money, or a plate of lead, upon 
the tumor, and faſtening it on with a very tight bandage : 
or linen rags dipped in freſh warm urine ſhould be ap- 
plied to the part. Theſe different methods ſueceed ver 


well in tumors of the foreheads of children from falls, 


or any other ſlight contuſion in perſons of a tender make. 
Larger contufzons are to be ſomented with decoctions of 
the warm herbs, as ſcordium, ſavin, ſouthernwood, and 
fuch like, either alone, or mixed with wine, or with falt 


11 K water; 
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water; great benefit alſo ariſes from applying to the | 


parts a ſponge dipped in a decoction of Venice ſoap 
made in freſh urine, or warm applications of lime-water, 
ſpirit of wine camphorated, vinegar with litharge, and 
vinegar with carraway ſeeds boiled in it. But when the 


contuſion is ſo violent, that it is apparently impoſſible to 


divide the ſtagnating fluids, and return them into circu- 
lation, and the parts are tending towards a gangrene, 
they muſt be ſcarified without delay, and by this means 
the ſtagnating fluids will be let out, and all danger of 
ſuppuration and gangrene prevented. After ſcarification 
warm ſomentations are to be uſed, and the tumor ſhould 
be well rubbed with warm cloths before it is fomented, 
which will ſteep the blood in its fluid ſtate; or, if it is 
already concreted, will divide it, and make it fit, to re- 
turn to the veſſels, or, at leaſt, to eſcape through the 
pores of the ſkin. Into all theſe fomentations it is very 
proper to put wine, or ſpirit of. wine, or elſe ſome other 
ſyirituous liquor; but if theſe are not to be had, ſalt wa- 
ter is to be uſed, which, if you are not near the fea, may 
be had by adding a handful of falt to a quart of water ; 
attenuating decoctions mult alſo be taken inwardly ; and 
bleeding, eſpecially in plethoric habits, is extremely ne- 
ceſſary. 

It ſometimes happens, when the A»!u/ed parts lie very 
deep, or when the ſurgeon does not uſe the proper means, 
or the patient refuſes to ſubmit to proper treatment, that 
the ſtagnating fluids will corrupt and ſuppurate. When 
a ſuppuration on theſe occaſions is once begun, it muſt 
be carried on and forwarded by emollient cataplatms 
made of mallow, marſhmallow, and white lily roots, 
linſeed, fenugreek ſeed, pellitory, mercury, and other 
herbs of that kind, with crumbs of bread, and the emol- 
lient oils of lilies, chamomile, &c. Theſe mult be laid 
on the part as hot as they can be borne; and ſomctimes 
it is neceſſary to add the warm herbs, ſuch as onions, &c. 
and the pums, as galbanum, ammoniacum, and the others 
of that kind. Sometimes, in ſmall centuſians, a plaſter 
of diachylon with the gums, without any other applica- 
tion, will anſwer the purpoſe. 

When the whiteneſs and ſoftneſs of the tumor evidently 
ſhew that the matter is formed, and fit to be diſcharged, 
the part is to be laid open with a knife, and, after the 
diſcharge of the matter, muſt be healed in the common 
way. Large contuſ:ons are frequently attended with vio- 
lent inflammations and gangrenes : in this caſe numerous 
and deep inciſions muſt be made on the part, and the 
wounds dreſled with Venice treacle, ſoftened with ſpirit 
of wine with camphor, applying at the ſame time exter- 
nally the warm fomentations. And when the parts are, 
from very large and deſperate contu/:7ns, abſolutely ſpha- 
celated, the limb muſt be taken off in time. 

In caſe of inward contufions, bleeding the patient is always 
neceſſary, and balſamics muſt be given internally: ſuch 
are ſpermaceti, powder of rhubarb, Iriſh late, oleagi- 
ous, and pectoral medicines, &c. Externals proper 
for contuſians, are liniments, or ointments of marſhmal- 
lows, oil of ſweet almonds, ſpirit of wine, with cam- 
phor ; proper fomentations, and itrengthening emplaſters, 
as that of oxycroceum, &c. according as the nature of 
the contu/t9n, and part contuſed, requires. 


CoNnTUSIONS of the cranium. When the cranium is vio- 


lently contuſed, it will be diſcovered by the tumor and 
ſoftneſs of the part, by the ſeparation of the integuments 
from the cranium, and by the collection of flagnating 
blood which appears to be confined under the ſkin. In 
this caſe you are to endeavour to divide the confined 
fluid-, by attenuating medicines externally applied, or to 
diſcharge them by making an opening with a knife; or, 
laſtly, to bring them to a ſuppuration. When the extra- 
vaſation of fluids is very conſiderable, it is beſt to dif- 
charge the greateſt part of them inſtantly by inciſions, and 
what remains will then eaſily be diſperſed, by apply- 
ing fomentations, and medicated bags of the warm 
herbs, rue, wormwood, ſavin, ſcordium, &c. quilted 
into bags, and boiled in wine, or in water, with a mix- 
ture of ſpirit of wine, or malt or melaſſes ſpirit. But 
where it is found inpracticable to divide and attenuate 
the ſtagnating fluids, the ſuppuration of them mult be 
attempted ; and if the contuſion hath been but ſmall, after 
the ſuppuration is formed, and the matter diſcharged, 
the wound will calily heal, by the application of a vul- 
nerary balſam. 

In violent centuſions, when there is no opening, but a 
very ſmall one, the wound muſt be enlarged with the 
knife, to prevent the neighbouring parts from being cor- 
roded ; and by this means the wound will be eaſily cleanſ- 
ed, and the cure performed by the method before laid 
down. When the pericranium is wounded, but not in 
ſo great a degree as to lay the cranium bare, the wound 
is to be dreſſed with warm balſamic medicines. But 
where the cranium is expoſed and laid bare, its cxternal | 


5 


ConTus1ONsS of the che. See EYE, 
CONVALESCENCE, in Aedicine, the inſenſible recovery 


CON 


lamella being robbed of its nouriſhment, by & 'd 
tion of the veſſels by which it was conſtantly — "3 
will loſe its natural colour, and become y Eh 


ell 151 
black, and, by degrees, ſeparate from the 2 


parts, and exfoliate, which will greatly protra 8 
of the wound. To haſten this ren Mn 2 a. 
ought to bore ſeveral holes through the denudated == 
as deep as the diploe, with an aw}, or ſuch like ue yeah 
ment. This operation not only forwards the exfoliation 
of the part, but makes way alſo for the ſprouting u of 
new veſſels. The dreſſing, which ou by 


ght to be xr 

each time with preat expedition, is to be applied 9 

following manner: when the wound is well cleancd 
, 


pledgits thoroughly ſaturated with the mild balſamic 

with the addition of a ſmall quantity of honey of 5 
are to be laid upon the injured part of the cranium; TE. 
theſe a {licking plaſter is to be applied ; and over that 2 
proper bolſter and bandage. Theſe applications ſhould 
be continued till the cranium appears ſound, and 


wound in a condition to heal. Heiſter's Surg. p. 84. 


the 


of health; or that ſtate in which after the cute of a dif. 
order, the body, which has been reduced, has not yet re. 
gained its vigour, but begins to reſume its powers, Pro- 
per aliments conduce to the re- ſtabliſnment of the lan- 
guid faculties ; but as the tone of the bowels is weak. 
ened, the digeſtive faculty is not equal to its office, Which 
is ſhewn by light ſweats over the whole body; and the 
ſmalleſt exceſs in this reſpect, is oftentimes the occaſion 
of dangerous relapſes. A perſon in this ſtate is like 3 
taper relumined, which the leaſt degree of wind is ſu. 
ficient to extinguiſh. Encycl. 


CONV ALLARIA, in Botany. See LiLy of the Valley. 
CONVENT, a MoNASTERY of religious, of either ſex, 


The word comes from the Latin conventss, meeting, of 
convenre, to come together. 


CONVENTA potia. Sce PAcTA. 
CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent ; denoting pro- 


perly, a cabal, or ſecret aſſembly, of a part of the monks 
of a convent, to make a brigue or party in the election 
of an abbot. 

From the ill uſe of theſe aſſemblies, the word is come 
into diſrepute; and now ſtands for any miſchievous, ſe- 
ditious, or irregular aſſembly. F. Doucine obſerves, the 
occidentals always eſteemed the fifth general cou xc. 
an nnlawful conventicle. The term conventicle is ſaid, b 

ſome, to have been firſt applied in England to the ſchools 
of Wickliff, and has been uſed ſince to ſignify the reli- 
gious aſſemblies of all in this country who do not con- 
form to the eſtabliſhed doctrines and worſhip of the 
church of England. 

”w 22 Car. II. cap. 1. it is enaQted, that if any perſons 
of the age of ſixteen years, ſubjects of this kingdom, 
ſhall be preſent at any conventicle, where there are five or 
more aſſembled, they ſhall be fined 55. for the firlt of. 
fence, and 10s. for the ſecond; and perſons preachiag 
incur a penalty of 20/. Alſo ſuffering a meeting to be 
held in a houſe, &c. is liable to 20/, penalty. Juſtices 
of peace have power to enter ſuch houtcs, and ſize per- 
ſons aſſembled, &c. And if they neglect their duty, 
they ſhall forfeit 1001. And if any conſtable, &c. know 
of ſuch meetings, and do not inform a juſtice of peace, 
or chief magiſtrate, &c. he ſhall forſeit 5/. But the 1d 
W. and M. cap. 18. ordains, that protcitant diflenters 
ſhall be exempted from penalties ; though it they meet in 
a houſe with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, ſuch 
diſſenters ſhall have no benefit from 1W. and M. Of- 
ficers of the government, &c. preſent at any conventic(e, 
at which there ſhall be ten pertons, if the royal family 


be not r ſor in expreſs words, ſhall forfeit 404. and 
be diſabled. Stat. 10 Anne, cap. 2. 


CON VENTION, in our Laws Books, is uſed when a pat- 


liament is called, which fits and is diflolved without any 
act paſſed, or judgmeut given. It is then faid not to be 
a /eſſton of parliament, but a convention. 


CONVENTION of Rouen, the fame with BURSE of Rouen. 
CONVENTION, a treaty, CONTRACT, or agreement, be- 


tween two or more parties. 

Every convention between men, providedit be not contrary 

to honeſty, and good manners, produces a natural obli- 
ation, and makes the performance a point of conlcicnce. 

drr convention has either a name, and a caulc or c- 

SIDERATI1ON, or it has none: in the firſt cafe, it obliges 

civilly and naturally; in the latter only naturally. 


CoNnveRTiON is much uſed both in ancient and modern 


pleadings for an agreement, or covenant. | 

In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatfield in York- 
ſhire, we have a record of a pleaſant convention, anno 11 
Edw. III. between Robert de Roderham and John de 
Ithen; the latter of whom 1. 1d the devil iu a ſtring tor 
three-pence halfpenny to the former, to be delivered - 


CON 


the fourth day after the convention : when, the purchaſer 


making his demand, the ſeller refuſed to give him livery ; 


to the great loſs (as the record repreſents it), of forty 
ſhillings to the purchaſer, &c. But it appearing to the 
court, that ſuch a plea does not lie among Chriſtians, 
the parties were adjourned to hell for judgment. 

CoxvENTIO is alſo the name given to an extraordinary 
aſſembly of parliament, or of the ſtates of the realm, 
held without the king's writ. Of this kind was the con- 
vention parliament which reſtored Charles II. This par- 
liament met above a month before his return, and fat 
full ſeven months after his reſtoration, and enacted ſe- 
veral laws ſtill in force, which were confirmed by ſtat. 
13 Car. II. c. 7. and c. 14. 
The comventions of eſtates, in 1688, aſter the retreat of 
king James II. :pon mature deliberation, came to a con- 
cluſion, that king James, by his practices here, and his 
flight hence, had abdicated the kingdom ; and that the 
throne was vacant; and therefore devolved to king 
William and queen Mary. Upon this their aſſembly 
expired as a convention, and was converted into a parlia- 
ment. It is declared by ſtat. 1 W. and M. c. 1. that 
this convention formed the two houſes of parliament, not- 
withſtanding the want of writs and other defects of 
form. See ABDICATION, 
There was a convention of the like kind in Scotland, and 
with the like effect. 

CONVENTIONAL /«brozation, See SUBROGATION. 

CONVENTIONE factenda, in Law, is a writ which hes 
for the breach of any covenant in writing. Fitzherbert 
calls it a writ of covenant. 

CONVENTUAL, ſomething belonging to a CONVENT. 
See COENOBITE. 

ConvenTUAL is particularly uſed, ſince the year 1250, for 


a religious who actually reſides in a convent; in contra- 


diſtinckion ro thoſe who are only gueſts, or are enter- 
tained there, or are in poſſeſſion of benefices depending 
on the houſe, 

ConveENTUAL likewiſe denotes a claſs of the order of 
Franciſcans, who adopted the relaxation introduced into 
that order by pope Innocent IV. which allowed of pro- 
perty and poſſeſſions in their community. They were ſo 
called in oppoſition to the Brethren of the Obſervance, 
This diviſion took place in the year 1368. | 

ConvenTUAL prior, differs from a clauſlral prior, in that 
the former has the full right and authority of an abbot; 
the only difference between them being in the name : 
whereas the clauſtral prior is a dependent of the abbot, 
and derives all his authority from him. ; 
The conventual prior is obliged to take prielts orders in a 
year, or at molt in two years, from the day of his ad- 
miſſion: in default whereof, the benefice becomes vacant. 
Some priories are actually conventual, i. e. they are 
ſtocked with religious; others are only coftventual in ha- 
biru, v. gr. where there have been no religious during 
the ſpace of forty years: the continuance of one ſingle 
religious, keeps the priory conventual atu; for, in de- 
fault of one, the priory becomes ſimple. See PRIOR. 
By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680, it is 
decided, that a conventuality never degenerates, or ceaſes, 
while there are regular places ſubſiſting in it for twelve 
religious, with revenues for their ſupport. 

ConveEnNTUAL auditors, See AUDITOR. 

CONVERGING curves. Sec Cuxvx. 


CoNnveRGING, or CoNVERGENT lines, in Geometry, are | 


thoſe which continually approximate, or whoſe diſtance 
becomes continually leſs and leſs: in oppoſition to di- 
wergent lines, whole diſtance becomes continually greater. 
Lines that converge one way, diverge the other, 
ConvERGING rays, in Dieptrict, are thoſe rays which in 
their paſſage out of one MEDIUM into another, of a dif- 
ferent denſity, are refracted towards one another; fo that, 
if far enough continued, they will meet in a point, or 
locus. 
All convex lenſes make the rays converge, and concave 
ones diverge, 1. e. the one inflects them towards a cen- 
tre, and the other deflects them from it; and the more, 
as ſuch lenſes are portions of ſmaller ſpheres. On which 


properties, all the effects of lenſes, microſcopes, teleſ- 


copes, &c. depend. a 
Rays coming converging out of a denſer medium into a 
rarer, become more converzent, and concur ſooner than 
if they were to continue their motion through the firſt. 
Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſer me- 
dium, converge leis, and concur later, than it they had 
continued their motion through the ſirſt medium. 
Parallel rays, paſhng from a denſer into a rarer medium, 
v. gr. from glaſs into air, the ſurface of. the glaſs being 
towards the air, will become convergent, and concur in 
a focus. 
Diverging rays, or rays coming ſrom a point, under the 
ſame circumitances, become converging, and meet in a 


CON 


focus; and as the radiant poitit comes nearer, the focus 
recedes farther off: if the radiant be near, the focus will 
be infiritely diſtant; i. e. the rays will be PARALLEL: 


and if the point be brought nearer ſtill, the rays will 
diverge. 


ConveERGING ſeries, in Mathematics, See SERIES. 
CONVERSATION, D1scouRsE ; thefe two words de- 


note an interlocution between two, or among more per- 
ſons: with this diſtinction, that the converſation is uſed for 
any general interconrſe of ſentiments whatever ; whereas 
a diſcourſe means a converſation limited to ſome particular 
ſubject. Thus we ſay, a converſable man; meaning a 
man able to converſe on a variety of ſubjects, or a man of 
general knowledge; but we do not fay, a diſceurſabie 
man. The word diſcourſe is generally uſed when we 
mention a ſuperior talking to an inferior, 

CONVERSE, in Geometry, &c. A propoſition is ſaid to 
be the converſe of another, when, after drawing a con- 
cluſion from ſomething firſt ſuppoſed; we proceed to 
ſuppoſe what had been before concluded, and to draw 
from it what had been ſuppoſed. Thus, it is demon- 
ſtrated in geometry, that if the two ſides of a triangle be 
equal, the two angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are equal 
alſo: the converſe of the propoſnion is, that if the two 
angles of a triangle be equal, the two ſides oppoſite to 
thoſe angles are <qual alſo. 

Cox VERSE direction, in Afirology, is uſed in oppoſition to 
direct direction, i. e. by the latter, the promoter is car- 
ried to the ſignificator, according to the order of the 
ſigns: but the former it is carried trom eaſt to weſt, con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns, 

CON VERSION, in a Moral Senſe, a return from evil to 
good; reſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural de- 
formity of the one, and amiableneſs of the other : or of 
the advantages and diſadvantages that ſpring from the 
one and the other, reſpectively. 

Or, it is the change of the heart, with regard to the mo- 
rals, paſſions, deſires, and purſuits; and of the mind, 


with regard to the ſentiments, &c. See RECGENERA-, 
TION, 


= 


CoNvERs10N, in Law, is where a perſon having the goods 


of another in his poſſeſſion, converts them to his own 
uſe, without conſent of the owner; for which the pro- 
prietor may maintain an action of TROVER and conver/ion 
againſt him. 

Cox vERSL1ON, Converſio, in Logic, a circumſtance or af- 
fection of propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms 
or extremes, is changed; ſo that the ſubje& comes into 
the place of the predicate, and the predicate into that of 
_ ſubject; without any alteration in the quality of 
either. 

As, No virtue is vice; No vice is vitrue: in which we ſee 
the ſubject of the former, made the predicate of the 
latter, and the predicate the ſubject; yet both true. 
Converſion 1s uſually defined a due change of the order of 
the extremes, 1. e. under ſuch a habitute and coherence 
with reſpect to each other, that the one is rightly in- 
ferred from the other. 

Hence, in every legitimate conver/ion, two things are re- 
quired : 1. A communication, or reciprocation of terms; 
not in reſpect of words, but of order. 2. The inference 
of one propoſition to the other. | 

Ariſtotle makes two kinds of converſion; the one ſimple, 
by others called univerſal; wherein nothing is changed 
beſide the order of extremes, i. e the terms are tranſ- 
poſed, without altering either the quality or quantity 
thereof: as, No mind is body; No body is mind, 

'The ſecond, per accidens, called alſo particular; where- 
in, beſide changing the places of the terms, there is a 
change of an univerſal ſign into a particular one; as, 
Every good man ſtudies the welfare of his country ; Some man 
that fludies the welfare of his country is good. 

To theſe, ſome of Ariſtotle's followers add a third kind 
of converſion, called by contrapeſition : as, Every man is an 
animal; Every no-antmal is no-man. 

COoNvERSLON, in Rhetoric, Sc. is underſtood of arguments 

which are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſites 
ſides, by changing the ſubject into the attribute, and the 
attribute into the ſubject. 
There are conver/ions of arguments, from one figure to 
another, and alſo from general propoſitions to particular 
ones. Thus Cicero againſt Antony: Doletis tres exercitus 
H. R. interfettos? Interfecit Antonius. Deſiderates clariſ.« 
mas cives? eue vobis eripuit Antenius. Auctoritas hu 
ordinis afflifta A ? Aixit Antonius 

CoNnveRs10N, in Mar, is when the. ſoldiers are ordered to 
preſent their arms to the enemy who attack them in 
flank, whereas before they were ſuppoſed to be in ſtont; 
the evolution neceſſary thereto is called conver/fon, or 
QUARTER-WHEELING. 

CONVERSION of equations, in Algebra, is when the quantity 


ſought, or any part thereof, being in iraQtions, the 
whole 
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whole is reduced to one common denomination; and | 


then, omitting the denominators, the equation is con- 
tinued in the numerators only. 
aa ce N 
Thus, ſuppoſe a —b = - +h4+6; multiply all by 4, 
and it will ſtand thns, da- db =aa-þcc+db+ db. 
In Arithmetic, we uſe the term proportion by con ner on of 
ratio, for a compariſon of the amecedent, and conſe- 
vent, in two equal ratios, 
Thus, as there is the ſame ratio between two and three, 
as between eight and twelve; it is concluded there is 
the ſame ratio between two and one, as between cight 
and four. 
Conversiow, centre of, in Mechanics, See CENTER. 
CONVERSOS. See ConveRrT. 
CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone a CONVERSION. 
ConveERT is Chiefly uſed in reſpect of changes from one 
religion, or religious ſect, to another. 
Converts with relation to the religion turned to, are de- 
nominated aps/tates with regard to that they have relin- 
guiſhed. 
The Jews, formerly converted to Chriſtianity in England, 
were called conver/os. Henry III. built them a bouſe in 
London, and allowed them a competent fubſiſtence for 
their lives; which houſe was called domus converforum. 
But the number afterwards increaſing, they grew a bur- 


then to the crown ; upon which they were diſtributed a- 
mong the monaſteries: and after the expulſion of the 
Jews under Edward III. the d mus converſerum was given |, 


for keeping the rolls. 


f 1 : | 
ConverTs, in a Monaſtic Senſe, are lay-friars, or brothers, |. 


admitted for the ſervice of the houſe; without orders, 
and not allowed to fing in the choir. 

'Till the eleventh.century, the word was uſed for perſons 
who embraced the monkiſh life at the age of diſcretion ; 
by which they were diſtinguiſhed ſrom thoſe devoted in 
their childhood by their parents, called -blatz, 

But in the eleventh century, when they began to receive 
into monaſteries illiterate perſons, incapable of being 
clerks, and only deſtined for bodily labour; the fignth- 
cation of the word was neceſſarily changed. F. Mabillon 
obſerves, that it was John firſt abbot of Vallombroſa, 
who firſt introduced theſe brother converts, diltinguithed 
by their ſtate from the monks of the choir, who were 
then either clerks, or capable of becoming ſo. 

CONVERTIBILITY of /pirits into one another. See 
OPIRITS. | 

ConveERTIBILITY of elements into one another. See 
ELEMENTS. 

CONVEX, bending down on every fide, as the outſide of 
a globular body. _ 

Convex freeze, lens, mirror, fuperficies. See the ſub- 
tantives. 

CONVEXITY, the exterior ſurface of a convey, i. e. gib- 
bous and globular thing; in oppoſition to cancautty, or 
the inner furface, when hollow or depreſſed. 

The word is of particular import in catoptrics, and diop- 
trics; where it is applied to mirrors and lenſes. 

A entire MIRROR reprefents its images ſmaller than 
the objects; as a concave one reprefents them larger: 
a convex mirror reflects the rays from it, diverging ; and 
therefore diſperſes and weakens their effect: as a con- 
cave one reflects them converging, ſo as they concur in 
a point, and have their effect increaſed; and by how 
much the mirror is a portion of a ſmaller ſphere, by ſo 
much does it diminith the objects and diſperſe the rays, 
the more. 

A convex LENS is either convex on both ſides, called a 
convex3-canvex ; Or it is plain on one fide, and convex on 
the other, called a p/ans-convex : or concave on one ide, 
and convex on the other, called a convexo-concave, Or con- 
cab conbex, as the one or the other ſurface prevails z i. e. 
as this or that is a portion of a ſmaller ſphere, See Re- 
FRACTION. 

CONVEYANCE, in Law, a DEED, or inſtrument, by 
which lands, &c. are conveyed, or transferred by the pro- 
prietor, or owner thereof, to ſome other perſon. 

A conveyance cannot be fraudulent in part, and good as 
to the reſt ; for if it be ſraudulent and void in part, it is 
void in all; and it cannot be divided. 1 Lill. Abr 311. 
Fraudulent conveyances to deceive creditorg, defraud pur. 


chaſers, &c. are void, by ſtat. 50 Edw. III. c. 6. 13 


Eliz c. 5. 27 Eliz. c. 4. 
Conueyunoes are ſuch either at common law, or by virtue 
of the ſtatute of uſes. Of the former ſort ſome are ori- 
inal or primary, which are thoſe by means whereof the 

a or eſtate is cteated or firſt ariſes: others are ſe- 
condary, r DERIVATIVE. Original conveyances, are thoſe 
by fesf/ment, grant, leaſe, exchange, and partition. 

CON T, in Common Law, one who is found guilty of 
au offence by the verdict of a jury. 
According to Crompton, a periou is always a cornvie, or 
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ſaid to be convied, when, after having been outlawef 
he appears and confefſes, Conviction and 4 1 1 aixTED 
are frequently confounded: N 
Perſons convicted of felony by verdict, &c. are not to ke 
admitted to bail, unleſs there be ſome ſpecial motive fo 
ranting it: as where a man is not the tame perſon 8. 
or bail ought to be before trial, when it (tande 1nd, q: * 
ent whether the party be guilty or not. 2 Hu wy 
114. Gorviftiin of felony, and other crimes, diſables; 
man to be a juror, witnels, &c. 7 

Convict recuſant, he who has been legally preſented in 
dicted, and convicted, for refuſing to come to church te 
hear the common- prayer, according to che ſtatute g 
Eliz. and 2 Jac. I. 35 
This is commonly underſtood to be a popiſh recuſant; 
though any others who refuſe coming to hurch on the 
ſame account are as properly denominated Rn cts a; 24. 

CONVICTION, in Theology, expreſtes the fru d-gtee 6 
repentance; wherein the {inner becomes ſenßble of his 
guilt, of the evil nature of fin, and of the danger of 115 
OWN ways. 5 

Conviction, in Law. See Convict. 

CONVICTION, ſummas y, is ſuch as is directed by ſeverat 
acts of parliament for inticting certain penalties created 
by thoſe acts, without the intervention of a jury: the 
party accuſed being acquitted or condemned by the ful. 
frage of {uch perſon only as the ſtatute has appointed 10 
be his judge. Ol this kind are all trials of ofiences con- 
trary to the laws of excife, and other branches of the 
revenue, proceedings before juilices of the peace, au! 
the method uſed by ſuperior courts of jultice tor puniſh- 
ing contempt by ATTACHMENT. 

CONVIVIUM, banquet, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, and Lim 
Books, ſignifies the ſame thing among the laity a+ Po- 
CURATION among the clergy; viz. when the wn.nt 
was obliged, in virtue of his tenure, to provide meas 
and drink tor his lard once, or oftener, in the year. : 

CONULUDUS. in Natura! Hiftery, the name of a genus of 
the echineder mata, of the general claſs of the FG. 
"Theſe are raiſed from a circular baſe into a railer and 
more pointed, or a ſhorter and more obtuſe cone. The 
ſchinitæ of this genus have been called by authors, C {2 
penarite, pileæ and by fome br fonite; and are generally 
known in Engliſh by the name of cap- ſtones. Of thete 
there are four ſpecies: 1. T he albogalerts, or white-hat 
ſtone, found ſoſſile in our chalk-pits 2. The gicbu At. 
3. The nedus, the feries of the lines of which are flexugus, 
and make the ſuperſices fomewhat gibboſe. 4. The 
bulla, the orders of lines in which are ſtraight, and reſem- 
ble a button. Klcin's Echinod. 

CONVOCATION, a general aſſembly of the clergy of a 
province, ſummoned by the king's writ to conſult of the 
more weighty affairs of the church, as oft as a parlia- 
ment is convoked to conſult of thoſe of the ſtate. 

The king's writ is directed to the archbiſhop. of each pro- 
vince, requiring him to ſummon all bithops, deans, 
archdeacons, cathedral and collegiate churches, &c. 
Upon which the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his 
dean provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily ; then will- 
ing him in like manner, to cite all the bilkops, dcans, 
&c. and all the clergy of his province; but directing, 
withal, that one proctor ſent for each cathedral and col- 
legiate church, and two for the body of the inferior 
clergy of each dioceſe, may ſuffice : which the dean ac- 
cordingly does. 
The place where the convecation of the province of Can- 
erbury has been uſually held, is St. Paul's church; 
whence, of late, they have been prorogued to St, Peter“ 
in Weſtminſter, in the chapel of Henry VII. or the Je- 
ruſalem Chamber, where there is an upper aud lover 
houſe. Chamberlayne. 
The wupper-houſe, in the province of Canterbury, conſiſt; 
of twenty-two biſhops, whereof the archbiſhop is always 
preſident. All, atzthe opening of a convecation, are in 
their (ſcarlet robes and hoods. 
The iwer houſe conſiſts of twenty-two deans, twenty- 
ſour prebendaries, fifty- four archiicacons, and torty-lour 
clerks, repreſenting the dioceſan clergy. 
Each houte hath a prolocutor choſen trom among them- 
ſelves; and that of the lower houſe is preſented to the 
biſhops. Things are firſt uſually propoſed in the upper 
houſe ; then communicated to the lower. All the mem- 
bers of both houſes have the ſame privileges fe theme 
ſelves, and menial ſervants, as the members of purla- 
ment have. 
The convocation exerciſes juriſdiction in making canons 
with the King's aſlent; and appeal lies hom their pro- 
. ceedings to the king in chancery, or to his delegatcs. 
The archbiſhop of. York, at the ſame time, holds a c 
vocation of the clergy of his province, after che like man- 
ner, at Lok; and, by conſtant corre{pouitence, debates 


aud concludes of the lame matters as are debated by that 
of 
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of Canterbury. Not that the northen provinces is obliged 
to follow what the ſouthern one does. 

The Engliſh clergy, anciently, had their repreſentatives 
in the lower houſe of parliament; as appears by the re- 
cord much prized by lord Coke, | 

CON VOLV ULUS, bindweed, in Botany; a. genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath one large bell-ſhaped petal, which ſpreads 
open. It hath five thort ſtamina, and a roundiſh ger- 
men. The empalement afterwards becomes a roundiſh 
capſule, with one, two, or three valves, containing fe- 
veral ſeeds, which are convex on their outſides, but on 
their inſides angular. T here are thirty-two ſpecies, na- 
tives of various parts of the world. Miller, See Tab, III. 
of Botany, Claſs t. 

To this genus belong ſcammony, mechoacan, jalap, and 
turbith. . 

As to the bindweeds properly ſo called, they are cathar- 
tic, and ſaid to be good in preventing abortion 3 a decoc- 
tion of them is recommended as a mild evacuant of bile, 

CoxnvoLYULUs, ſcarlet, guamoclit, or ipemæa; in Botany, 
a genus of the pentandria menopynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower hath a ſmall permanent empale- 
ment, cut into five parts at top; the petal is funnel- 
ſhaped, having a long cylindrical tube, whoſe brim 1s 
five-pointed, ſpreading open flat; it hath five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina z in the bottom of the tube is ſituated a 
round getmen, which afterward becomes a roundiſh cap- 
ſule with three cells, incloſing three oblong ſeeds, There 
are eight ſpecies. Miller. 

CONVOLUIION, a winding or turning motion, proper 

to the-trunks of ſome plants; as the convolvule, or bind- 
weeds, and the claſp-rs of vines, and briony. 
Dr. Grew thinks, that all thoſe plants whoſe roots are 
twiſted, have ſuch a convolution; and he afligns two 
great efficient cauſes of this winding motion, the ſun 
and the moon. It is very eaſy to try whether there be 
any ſuch conve/ution or not in the trunks of plants; which 
may be done, as he hints, by tying a little bit of paper 
to any of the branches which are exactly north, ſouth, 
& c. and then ſeeing whether it will change its poſition, 
or not in reſpect of the point of the compaſs. 

CONVOY, from the French conwoyer, to conduct, eſcort; 
a ſea term, ſignifying one or more veſſels of war, en- 
truſted with the conducting of a fleet of merchants; 
ſerving as a watch, and a ſhelter from the inſults of the 
enemies of the ſtate, or of pirates. 

Coxvor is allo uſed in ſpeaking of military affairs by land; 
where it ſignifies a body of forces ſent to guard a ſupply 
of proviſions, arms, or ammunition, going to a camp, or 
the like. 

CONUSANCE. See CoGntsSANCE, 

CONUSOR. See CoOGNIs0R. 

CONVULSION, from convello, to draw together; ſpaſmus, 
in Medic ne, a continued involuntary contraction of ſome 
parts of the body, otherwiſe accuſtomed to move accord- 
ing to the direction of the will 
It owes its origin to a contraction of the muſcles of the 
part, occaſioned by a too copious and violent influx of 
the nervous juice : of which there may be infinite cauſes 
in the blood, arteries, meninges, brain, nerves, mulcies, 
cranium, &c. | 

If the convulſton be univerſal, attended with violent mo- 

tions, foaming at the mouth, and periodical ; it is uſu- 
ally called an EPILEPSY. 
The uſual evacuations and medicines proper for the cure 
of convulſions, are phlebotomy, emetics, cathartics, epi- 
ſpaſtics, and proper cephalics; as /al volat. oleoſ. ſpirit of 
lavender, ſpirit of hartſhorn, tincture of caſtor, cinna- 
bar of antimony, caſſumanar root, valerian root, volatile 
ſalt of amber, &c. given in different forms. In periodi- 
cal univerſal convul/rons, a falivation ſometimes anſwets, 
after other courſes have failed. Women and children 
are peculiarly liable to , convulſions : women after deli- 
very; as upon a ſtoppage of the lochia, or a violent ex- 
traction of the placenta. See INFANTS, and SpASsM. 

CONVULSIVE, in Medicine, is applied to thoſe motions, 
which, naturally, ſhould depend on the will ; but which, 
by ſome external cauſe, become involuntary. 

A convulſive motion is a contraction made by fits and in- 
tervals; wherein it differs from a convulſion, which is a 
continued contraction. 

Conwulſrve motions ariſe from a diſorder in the origin of 
the nerves. A convulſive tenſion of the ſolids is one of the 
principal cauſes which deſtroy the equilibrium that 
ſhould obtain between the ſolids and the fluids. 

Convulsive is alſo uſed for any thing that occaſions a 

conwulſron, or convulſtve motion. 

Wounds of nerves are laid to be convulſive; white helle- 

. bore is convul/ive. Children are very liable to convulſive 

diſorders from various eauſes, as repletion, curdling of 


the blood in the ſtomach or int:lines, worms, denti- 
Vor. I. N*® 81. 
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tion, &c. The crRAMP is a convulſive contraction of 
ſome muſcular part of the body. 

ConyULSIVE a//hma. See ASTHMA, 

CONYZA, in Botany. See FLEABANE. 

COOK, in Tchthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh, which 1s ſome- 
times taken in great plenty on the coaſt of Cornwall, 

It is a ſcaly fiſh, and does not grow to any great ſize : 
the back is purple, the belly yellow, and the tail 
rounded, 

Cook-koom, in a Ship, is where the cook and his mate 
dreſs and deliver out the meat, &c. See Tab. Shipping, 
Fg. 2. u. 32. 

COOLER, among Brewers, Diſtillers, &c. a large veſſel, 
uſually of ſmall depth and large ſurface, in which liquors 
are cooled, after having been boiled. 

CoorERs, in Medicine, remedies ſo called: which may be 
conſidered under theſe two divifions: 1. Thoſe which 
produce an immediate ſenſe of. cold z which are ſuch as 
have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs 
of feeling. 2. Such as by a particular viſcidity, or 
groſſneſs of parts, give a greater conſiſtency to the ani- 
mal fluids than they had before; whereby they are diſ- 
abled from moving ſo faſt, and will therefore have leſs 
of that inteſtine force on which their heat depends. 

Of the former kinds are fruits, and all acid liquors. To 
the latter belong cucumbers, and all ſubſtances producing 
viſciditv. 

COOLNESS, in Painting, is a quality of colours relating 
only to their teint or hue : it is uſually applied to yellow 
and blue, and denotes a tendency to green, in either co- 
lour, by a flight admixture of the other. See WARMTH. 

COOM, a term for ſoot that gathers over an oven's mouth : 
alſo for that black greaſy ſubſtance which works out of 
the wheels of carriages, | 
Caom, or ſoot, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, infuſed 
in wine with other ingredients, as an anti-hyſteric, and 
againſt palpitations of the heart, &c. The ſpirit of ſoot 
is alſo uſed for the ſame intentions, and in cephalic caſes. 

COOMB, or Coms of corn. See CoMs. 

COOMINGS, in Naval Architefture. See COAMINGS. 

COOP, in Huſbandry, a tumbrel or cart encloſed with 
boards, and uſed to carry dung, grains, &c. 

Coop is alſo the name of a pen, or encloſed place, where 
lambs, poultry, &c. are ſhut up in order to be fed. 

COOPER, on board a Ship, the perſon that looks to the 
caſks and all other veſſels, for beer, water, or any other 
liquor, He hasa mate under him. 

CO-OPERATOR, derived from cen, and opera, labour, 
denotes any cauſe, natural or ſupernatural, which con- 
curs with another to the production of an effect. Thus, 
nature and medicine co-operate in the cure of. diſorders : 
and the will of man concurs with the grace of God in 
the performance of good works. 

CO-OPERIRE pallia. See PALLIO. 

CO-OPTA'TION, derived from co-opto, I chooſe, ſignifies 
the admiſhon of members into any college or ſociety. 
Thus it was anciently applied to the choice of the Ab- 
Guns and PONTIFEFS ; and in modern times, to an ex- 
traordinary nomination and election of perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit into a learned ſociety. 

CO-ORDINATE, ſomething of equal OR DR, rank, or 
cegree, with another. N 

CO-ORDINATION, in reſpect of cauſes, denotes an or- 
der of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order, 
and tendency, concur to the production of the ſame 
effect. 

COO T, fulica, in Ornithology, the name of a diſtin genus 
of birds of the order of the grallæ, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of which is, that the beak is convex, the thighs 
are half naked, the noſtrils oblong, and the forehead 
wholly naked. 

The Zulica is a water-fowl diſtinguiſhed from the moor- 
hen kind, by having its toes widened by a membrane, 
though not joined together by it, or webbed like the 
ducks, Of this there are feveral ſpecies; thoſe moſt 
| known with us are, the common coor, and a larger kind 
called macroule, or diable de mer, the ſea- devil. 
The common «ot is a conſiderably large bird, weighing 
uſually a pound and a half; its beak is of a bluiſh white, 
and is a ſinger's breadth and a half long, ſomewhat flatted 
and ſharp at the point; its legs are ot a yellowiſh green, 
and above the knee there is a yellow ipot ; it has ſemi- 
circular membranes at the joints of its toes : but what is 
its moſt obvious diſtinction is, that it has from the beak 
to the crown of the head, a fleſhy excreſcence, which is 
roundiſh, ſoſt, and ſmooth, and is always naked or deſti- 
tute of feathers ; and hence the bird is commonly called 
with us, the bald coor. It is all over black above, but 
of a deeper black about the head than in any other part 
and its breaſt and belly are of a fort of lead-colour ; its 


wing-feathers have a brownneſs, mixed among t 
black, and ſome of them are tipped with white. dog 
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The other ſpecies, or macroule, called by Bellonius, the 
fulica major, is larger and of a finer black than this, and 
has a larger white excreſcence on its head. 

The common cot is ſo plentiful about Peterborough in 
Northamptonſhire, that in the ſeaſon of its laying, whole 
hampers full of its eggs are there brought to market, and 
ſold at an inconſiderable price; the people boil them, 
and the ſhell is ſo thin, that they often eat them without 
taking it off. Ray. 


COPAIBA, CopAiFERA, in Bztany, the balſam of capivi- 


tree, a genus of the decandria mmogynia claſs. lis cha- 
raters ate theſe: it hath a flower conſiſting of five 
leaves, which expands in form of a roſe, and has hve 
ſhort ſtamina; the germen is fixed in the centre of the 
flower, which afterwards becomes a pod containing one 
or two ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a pulp of a 
yellow colour, We know but one fort of this tree ; 
which grows near a village called Ayapel, in the pro- 
vince of Antiochi, in the >paniſh Welt Indies, about ten 
days journey from Carthagena. There are great num- 
bers of theſe trees in the woods about this village, which 
grow to the height of fifty or ſixty feet. Some of thele 
trees do not yield any of the balſam ; thoſe which do, are 
diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which runs along their trunks. 
Theſe trees are wounded in their centre, and they place 
calabaſh ſhells, or ſome other vetlels to the wounded 
part to receive the balſam, which will all flow out in a 
ſhort time. One of theſe trees will yield five or fix gal. 
lons of balſam : but though they will thrive well after 
being tapped, yet they never afford any more balſam. 
Miller. 


COPAL, in Natural Hiftery, a ſhining, tranſparent, citron- 


> 


boxes, tea-boards, and other utenſils. 
gives luſtre to paintings, and reſtores the decayed co- 
loures of old pictures, by filling up the cracks, and ren- 
dering the ſurfaces capable of reflecting light more uni- 
formly. 
concrete juice of an American tree, which has neither 
the ſolubility in water common to GUMS nor the ſolu— 
bility of ſpirit of wine common to RESINS, at leaſt in 
any conſiderable degree ; by its properties it reſembles 


coloured ſubſtance, of an agreeable ſmell, ietembling 
that of frankincenſe. It is brought from New Spain, 
where it ouſes out from inciſions made in the bark of a 
large treez much after the manner in which the vine 
yields its ſap, when cut in the ſpring. 

Copal is accounted a cephalic, and good for the palſy, 
and other weakneſſes of the nerves; but is not much 
uſed. What we in England call gum copal, is called gum 


anime in foreign parts; and on the contrary, what is 
there called gum anime, we call copadl. 

The Indians uſe it to burn on their altars : among the 
Europeans, it is uſed againſt diſorders of the breail, hav- 
ing a warming, reſolving, and humectating power. 
is very rare; when good, it is of a fine tranſparent ye'- 
low; and melts eaſily, either in the mouth, or on the 


It 


fire. 

In defect of this is brought another kind from the An- 
tilles, which is almoſt the only one known among the 
druggiſts; and its chief conſumption is in the making ot 
varniſh. - By digeſtion in linſeed oil, with a heat very 


little leſs than ſufhcient to boil or decompoſe the oil, it 


may be diſſolved; and this ſolution, diluted with fpirit 


of turpentine, forms a beautiful tranſparent vARN1is1, 
* 1 . o® 
which, when well applied and ſlowly dried, becomes 


This varniſh is uſed for inufl— 
It preſerves and 


very hard and durable. 


It is improperly called gum copal, being a hard 


AMBER. 


OPARCENARY, the ſhare, or quota of a COPARCEXER. 


COPARCENERS, from cn, and particens, partner ; Or 


PARCENERS ; ſuch as bave <qual portions in the iuhe- 
ritance of their anceſtor. 

Coparceners are ſo either by ia or cuſtom. Coparceners by 
law, are the ifſue female; which, in default of a male 
heir, come equally to the lands of their anceſtor, 
Coparceners by cuſtom, are thoſe who, by ſome peculiar 
cuſtom of the country, challenge equal parts in ſuch 
lands; as in Kent, by the cuſtom ot gavelkind. Ihe 
crown of England is not ſubject to coparcenary. 


COPL, an eccleliaſtical ornament, uſually worn by chant- 


ors and ſub-chantors, when they officiate in the church- 
ſolemnity. It is alſo worn by the Romiſh biſhops, and 
other ordinaries: it reaches from the thoulders to the 
ſect. The ancients called it p/uwale. 


Cort, St. Martin's, was a relic formerly in great eſteem 


among the French kings; and was often Carried with 
them to war as their ſtandard. 


Corr, among Miners, is a duty of ſx pence for every load 


COPEC, a Muſcovite coin. 
COPERNICAN here. 


of ore, nine dithes making one load. 
See Coix. 
See SpERE. 


Cor ERNI AN /y/tem, is that ſyſtem of the world, wherein 


the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the centre; and the planets 
with the catth, to move in ellipſes round him. 


| 


' rendered his name immortal, was as follows. 
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The heavens and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reft : and 
that diurnal motion which they appear to have foe 
ealt to welt, is imputed to the earth's motion from weſt 
to eaſt. , 

This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the ancients : and 
particularly Eophantus, Seleucus, Ariſtarchus, Philolacy 
Cleanthes Samius, Nicetas, Heraclides Ponticus Plat? 
and Pythagoras, from the laſt of whom it Was anciently 
d.nominated the Pythagoric jyſtem. 
It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his book De Grano. 
rum Arcnz Numero; but after him it became ne glected 
and even forgotten, for many ages ; till about three hun. 
dred years ago, when Copernicus revived it ; from 
whom it took the new name of the Copernican ſiſtem 
Nic. Copernicus, now a name ſo popular, was born Ie 
Thorn in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the year 1472, accordin 
to Junctinus, or 1473, according to Mceſtlinus, After 
the uſual dometlie education, he was ſent to the univer. 
ſity of Cracow z; where he applied himſelf to philoſoph 
and phyſic, and at length commenced doctor in wed;- 
eine. In the mean time, having a ſtrong propenſity to 
mathematics, he diligently attended the lectures of Al 
bert Brudzevius, aud even learnt of him at home. After 
be had here attained to the uſe of the aſtrolabe, and was 
entering upon aſtronomy, he took Regiomontanus for his 
guide: though he ran through all the mathematics of 
the age, yet he feemed moſt taken with perſpective; on 
occaſion whereot he learned painting, in which he is 
faid to have excelled, When twenty three years of age 
being at Bologna, he became acquainted with that 8 
nent mathematician Dom. Maria Ferrarienſis; and was 
admitted to ſhare with him in making aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, Here, in the year 1497, Copernicus firt 
obſerved an occultation of Palilitium by the moon. Go- 
ing on to Rome, he taught publicly, and made ſome 
conſiderable obſervations z and at his return to Cracow, 
he was made canon of the church of Wermelant, or 
Ermeland, and at length vicar-general. 

The courle he took in proſecuting aſtronomy, which has 
; Obſerv= 
ing how the aſtronomers ef thole times were perplexed 
to make the planets move equably in circular orbits, viz, 
to ſuppoſe them to move, not about their own centre, 
but that of the equant; and that they could no way 
make out a tolerably regular ſyſtem, out of all their 
hypotheles; he reſolved to try what he could do. With 
this view he peruſed the writings of all the philo- 
ſophers and aſtronomers extant; and ſelected out of 
each what appeared probable and clegant. In this re- 
view he was chiefly taken with two almoſt ſimiliar opi— 
nions (the one attiibuted ro Martianus Capella, the 
other to Apollonius Pergæus) : which gave a very good 
account of the motions of Venus and Mercury; and ex- 
plain the cauſe of their duections, ſtations, and retroga- 
dations, very happily: the latter anſwering the ſame 
purpoſe with reſpect to the three ſuperior planets. But 
then, in both thele hypotheſes, the earth is ſuppoſed 
the centre: Copernicus choſe rather to adopt the opinion 
of the Pythagoreans; to remove the earth out of the 
centre of the world; and to give it not only a diurnal 
motion round its own axis, but allo an annual one round 
the fun. 

On this footing he began to obſerve, calculate, compare, 
&Cc. and at length, after a Jong, ſolicitous diſquiſition, 
found himtelf in a condition to account for the pheno- 
mena and motions of all the planets; and to make an 
orderly arrangement, or ditpoſition of the whole hea- 
veus; wherein nothing could be altered, or diſplaced, 
without bringing the utmolt confuſion into the whole. 
Theſe things he began co wiite down about the year 
1507, He then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome 
new apparatus; particularly a parallactic inſtrument, 
and ſome Ptolcmaic rulers, wherewitn to obſerve the 
altitude of the ftars, and determine the periods of the 
ſun and moon : and without other means compoſed his 
fx books De Orbium Cleſtium Revolutionibus z con- 
taining the whole of aſtronomy, delivered after the ex- 
ample of Ptolemy, in a peomerrical method. We have 
already obſerved, that he began it in 1507; he ſiniſhed 
it in 1530. Five years after, he poliſhed and improved 
it, He died of adyſentery, and a- palſy on his right be, 
in the year 15423 having jult lived to fee a copy of Is 
book, which was juſt printed, a few hours before In» 
death. See the order and diſpoſition of the heavenly 
bodies, as Jaid down by him, compared with thoſe 18 
the other ſyſtems, under the head SYSTEM. 

This ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed by new arguments ad- 
vanced, by Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, in every luc- 


ceeding age; and notwithitanding the oppoſition it met 


with, from the prejudices of ſenſe againſt the earih's 
motion, the awhorny of Ariſtotle in the ſchools, the 
threats of ignorant bigots, and the terror of the inquili- 
tion, it has gencrally prevailed. Galileo, after having 

demots 
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demonſtrated the motion of the earth, was obliged, by! 
the rancour of the Jeſuits, to go to Rome, and there ſo- 
lemnly renounce it. Beſides which cruel treatment, he 
was condemned to a year's impriſonment in the inquiſi- 
tion, and the penance of repeating daily ſome peniten- 
tial pſalms. As a ſpecimen of the authority of the 
- Romiſh church in oppoſition to this ſyſtem, we ſhall 
only tranſcribe the declaration of the excellent comment- 
ators, Le Seur and Jacquier, on the Principia petſixed 
to the third volume. Newtonus in hoc tertio libro telluris 
mote hypotheſim aſſumit. Autoris propoſitiones alitir explicari 
non poterant, niſi eadem quoque fatta hypotheſis. Hinc alienam 
coatli ſumus gerere per ſonam, Cæterum latis a ſummis pontiſi- 
cibus contra telluris motum decretes n obſequt profitemur. 

COPERNICUS, is the name of an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, contrived, by Mr. Whiſton, for the calculation 
and exhibition of eclipſes, and of the motions of the 

lanets, both the primary and ſecondary ones, &c. 

t was ſo called by the inventor, as being built on the 
Copernican ſyſtem ; or as repreſenting the heavenly bo- 
dies agreeable thereto. It conſiſts of ſeveral concentri- 
cal circles of wood; upon which are inſcribed numbers, 
transferred hither from the aſtronomical tables : by the 
various diſpoſitions of theſe circles, which are made ſo 
as to ſlide within cach other, queſtions are ſolved ; and 
thus long calculations are ſaved, and the work of many 
hours brought into a few minutes. 

For the exhibition of eclipſes, there is a peculiar appa- 
ratus, conſiſting of a terreſtrial globe, fo diſpoſed, as 
that, being turned round its axis, the light of the ſun, 
or a candle, is projected through a glaſs plane, marked 
out into concentric circles, expreſſing digits of the e- 
clipſe : and thus is the path of the eclipſe, with its de- 
gree or quantity in any part of its path, agreeably and 
accurately repreſented. 

The inſtrument not being very common, a particular de- 
ſcription would be ſuperfluous. 'The author of it has 
written a book to explain it. 

COPHOSIS, in Medical Mriters, is uſed for deafneſs, 
whether beginning, or perfect, or from what cauſe ſo- 
ever. 

The word is derived from xt, I am deaf. 

COPH II, Cor urs, or Coy 1, a name given to the Chriſ- 
tians of Egypt; who were of the (ect of Jacobites. 
The critics are extremely divided about the origin and 
orthography of the word: fome write it Gephti, others 
Cophtites, Cophtite, Copts, &. Scaliger derives the name 
from Coptos, an anciently celebrated town of Egypt, the 
metropolis of the Thebaid, Kircher refutes this opi- 
nion, and maintains, that the word originally Ggnihes 
cut, and circumſcribed; and was given theſe people by 
the Mahometans, by way of reproach, becauſe of their 
practice of circumciſing; but P. Sollier, another Jeſuit, 
refutes this opinion. Scaliger afterwards changed his 
opinion, and derived the word from Awyvaro;, the an- 
cient name of Egypt, by retrenching the firit (ſyllable : 
but this opinion, too, P. Sollier diſputes. John de Leo 
and others ſay, that the Egyptians anciently called their 
country Elchibth, or C:ihth, from Cibth their firſt king, 
whence Cophtite, &c, others fay from Cobtim fecond 
king of Egypt. Vanſleh derives the word Copht from 
Copt ſon of Miſraim, grandſon of Noah. All theſe ety- 
mologies P. Sollier rejects, on this principle, that were 
they true, the Egyptians ought all equally to be called 
Cophti, whereas in effect, none but the Chriſtians, and 
among thoſe none but the Jacobites, bear the name; 
the Melchites not being comprehended under it. Hence 
he chooſes to derive the word from the name 7acebite, by 
retrenching the firſt ſyllable 3 whence Cobite, Cobea, Copta, 
and Cophta. 

The Cophts have a patriarch, who reſides at Cairo, but 
he takes his title from Alexandria: he as no archbiſhop 
under him, but eleven or twelve biſhops. The reſt of 


the clergy, whether ſecular, or regular, is compoſed of | 


the order of St. Antony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, 
who have each their monaſteries, 

Beſides the orders of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, 
the Cophts have likewiſe archimandrites, the dignity 
whereof they confer with all che prayers and ceremonies 
of a ſtrict ordination. This makes a conſiderable differ- 
ence among the prieſts ; and beſides the rank and autho- 
rity it gives them with regard to the religious, it com- 
prehends the degree and functions of archprieſts. By a 
cuſtom of ſix hundred years ſtanding, if a prieſt elected 
biſhop be not already archimandrite, that dignity mult 
be conferred on him before epiſcopal ordination. 

The ſecond perſon among the clergy, after the patriarch, 
is the titular patriarch of Jeruſalem, who allo reſides at 
Cairo, becauſe of the few Cophts at Jeruſalem ; he is, in 
effect, little more than the biſhop of Cairo: only he gocs 


to 888 every Eaſter, and viſits ſome other places 
in Paleltine near Egypt, which own his juriſdiction, 
I | 
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To him belongs the government of the Cophtic church, 
during the vacancy of the patriarchal fee. | 
To be elected patriarch, it is neceſſary the perſon have 
lived all his life in continence : it is he confers the biſhop- 
ricks. To be elected biſhop, the perſon muſt be in the 
celibate; or, if he have been married, it muſt not be a- 
bove once. 

The prieſts and inferior miniſters are allowed to be 
marricd before ordination ; but are not obliged to it, as 
Ludolphus erroneoufly obſerves. They have a great 
number of deacons, and even confer the dignity fre- 
quently on children. None but the loweſt rank among 
the people commence eccleſiaſtics; whence ariſes that 
exceſſive ignorance ſound among them: yet the reſpect 
of the laity towards the clergy is very extraordinary. 
Their office is longer than the Roman office, and never 
changes in any thing : they have three liturgies, which 
they vary occaſionally. 

The monaſtic life is in great eſteem among the Cophrs : 
to be admitied into i-, there is always required the con- 
ſent of the biſhop. The religious Cophrs make a vow of 
perpetual chaſtity ; renounce the world, and live with 
great auſterity in deſerts: they are obliged to ſleep in 
their cloaths and their girdle, on a mat ſtretched on the 
ground; and to proſtrate themſelves every evening a 
hundred and fifty times, with their face and breaſt on 
the ground. They are all, both men and women, of the 
loweſt claſs of the people ; and live on alms. The nun- 
neries are properly hoſpitals; and few enter but widows 
reduced to beggary. 

F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the Cophtrs 
to the following heads: 1. That they put away their 
wives, and eſpouſe others while the firſt are living. 2. 
That they have ſeven ſacraments; viz. baptiſm, the 
euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, faith, faſting, and 
prayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to proceed 
from the Son. 4. That they only allow of three cecu- 
menical councils; that of Nice, Conſtantinople, and 
Epheſus. 5. That they only allow of one nature, will, 
and operation, in Jeſus Chriſt, after the union of the 
humanity with the divinity. For their errors in diſci- 
pline they may be reduced, 1. To the practice of cir- 
cumciſing their children before baptiſm, which has ob- 


tained among them from the twelfth century. 2. To 
their ordaining deacons at five years of age. 3. To 
their allowing of marriage in the ſecond degtee. 4. To 


their forbearing to eat blood: to which ſome add their 
belief of a baptiſm by fire, which they confer by apply- 
ing a hot iron to their forchead or cheeks, 

Others palliate theſe errors, and ſhew that many of them 
are rather abuſes of particular perſons than doctrines of 
the ſet. This ſeems to be the caſe with regard to their 
polygamy, cating of blood, marrying in the ſecond de- 
gree, and the baptiſm of fire: for circumciſion, it is not 
practiſed as a ceremony of religion; nor as of any di- 
vine appointment, but merely as a cuitom which they 
derive from the Iſhmaclites; and which, perhaps, may 
have had its origin from a view to health and decency in 
thoſe hot countries. 

The Cylits, at different times, have made ſeveral re- 
unions with the Latins; but always in appearance only, 
and under ſome neceſſity of their affairs. In the time of 
pope Paul IV. a Syrian was diſpatched to Rome from 
the patriarch of Alexandria, with letters to that pope 
wherein he acknowledged his authority, and promiſed 
obedience; deſiring a perſon might be diſpatched to 
Alexandria, to treat about a re-union of his church to 
that of Rome: purſuant to which, Pius IV. ſucceſſor to 
Paul, choſe F. Roderic, a Jeſuit, whom he diſpatchcd 
in 1501, in quality of apoſtolical nuncio. 

But the Jeſuit, upon a conference wich two Cophts de- 
puted for that purpoſe by the patriarch, was made to 
know, that the titles of father of fathers, paſtor of paſtors, 
and maſter of all churches, which the patriarch had be- 
flowed on the pope in his letters, were no more than 
mere matters of civility and compliment; and that it was 
in this manner the patriarch uſed to write to his friends: 
they added, that ſince the council of Chalcedon, and the 
eltabliſhment of ſeveral patriarchs independent of one 
another, each was chief and maſter of his own church. 
This was the anſwer the patriarch gave the pope, after 
he had received a ſum of money remitted to him from 
Rome, by the hands of the Venetian conſul. 


COPHTIC, or Corrie, the language of the Cophts, the 


ancient language of the Egyptians, mixed with a great 
deal of Greek ; the characters it is written in being all 
Greek. It has a form and conſtruction peculiar to it- 
ſelf: it has no inflections of the nouns or verbs; but ex- 
preſſes number, caſe, gender, perſon, mood, tenſe, and 
poſſeſſive pronouns, by letters and particles prefixed. 
F. Kircher is the firſt who publiſhed a grammar, and vo- 
cabularly of the Cophiic. Their is not known any book 
| extant 
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extant in the Cophtic, except tranſlations of the Holy 
Scriptures or of ecclefaſtical offices; or others that have 
relation thereto, as dictionaries, &c. 

The ancient Cophtic is now no longer found but in 
books ; the language now uſed throughout the country is 
Arabic. 

The old Cophtic, which Kircher maintains to be a mother- 
tongue, and independent of all others, had been much 
altered by the Greek: for beſides that it has borrowed 
all its characters from the Greek, with a very little vari- 
ation, a great number of the words are pure Greck. 
Vollius, indeed, aſſerts that there was no Cophiic lan- 
guage till after Egypt became ſubject to the Arabs. The 
language according to him, is a mixture of Greek and 
Arabic: the very name thereof not being in the world, 
till aſter the Arabs were maſters of the country. But 
this, M. Simon obſerves, proves nothing; except that 
what was anciently called Egyptian, has fince by the 
Arabs being called Cophtic, by a corruption of ſpeech. 
There are, it is true, Arabic words in the Cyphiic yet 
this by no means proves but that there was a language 
before that time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de 
la Valle obſerves, that the Cophts hase entirely loſt their 
ancient tongue; that it is now no longer underſtood a- 
mong them; that they have nothing extant therein but 
ſome ſacred books; and that they ſtil! ſay maſs im it. 

All their other books have been tranſlated into Arabic, 
wluch is their vulgar tongue; and this has occaſioned 
the originals to be loſt: it is added, that they rehearſe 
the Epiſtles and Goſpels in the mals, twice; once in 
Arabic, and once in Cophtzc. 

Indeed, if. we, believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophts ſay the 
maſs in Arabic, all but the Epiſtles and Goſpels, which 
they rehearſe both in that and Chic. 

CoynTic Bible. See BIBLE. 

Cornrie Liturgies are three z one attributed to Baſil, an- 
other to St. Gregory, and the third to Cyril: they are 
tranſlated into Arabic for the uſe of the prieſts and 

eople. 

COPIA libelli deliberanda, a writ which lies in caſe where 
a man cannot get the copy of a libel at the hands of the 
eccleſiaſtical judge. 

Cor iA, Cornu. See CORNUCOPIA, 

COPIAT A, under the Heſtern Empire, a grave-digeer. In 
the firſt ages of the church, there were cleiks deſtined 
for this employment. In the year 357, Conſtamine 
made a law in favour of the prieſts cop:atwy, i. e. of thoſe 
who had the care of interments ; whereby he exempts 
them from the luſtral contribution which all other traders 

aid, 

It was under him alſo that they firſt began to be called 
copiatæ, q. d. clerks deſtined tor bodily labour, from 
xomo;, Of xonw, ſcindo, cædo, feriv, 1 cut, beat, &c, Be- 
fore that time they were called decani and leftacarii; per- 
haps, becauſe they were divided by decads or tens, each 
whereof had a bier or litter for the carriage of the dead 
bodies. Their place among the cierks was the next in 
order before the chantors. 

COPING of @ wall, the top or cover of a wall, made 
ſloping to carry off the water. 

Cop ix over, in Carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not 
ſquare to its upright, but bevelling on its under fide till 
it end in an edge. 

COPIST, in DireLomaTic Science, ſiguiſies a tranſcriber 
or copier of deeds, books, &c. 

COPOS, from une, labour, in Medical Writers, is uſed 
for a wearineſs of the body, when the muſcles, or their 
fibres rather, are loaded and obſtructed with viſcous hu- 
mours, fo as to render them unfit for motion. 

COPPA, in Law, a cop or cock of graſs, hay, or corn, 
divided into titheable portions ; as the tenth cock, &c. 
This word in ſtrickneſ> denotes the gathering or Jaying 
up the corn in copes or heaps, as the method is for 
barley or oats, &c. not bound up, that it may be the 
more fairly and juſtly tithed : and in Kent they {till re- 
tain the word, a cop or cap of hay, itraw, &c. 

COPPEL, Cor El, or CurrEL, a veſſel uſed by mt, 
Refiners, and Aſſayers, to try and purily their metals 
See Tab. Chemical Furnaces, &c. fig. 24. 

The coppel of aſſay, is a little flat veſſel, made of veget- 
able aſhes, and bones of ſheep's feet, calcined and lixi- 
viated, to ſeparate the ſalts, which would otherwiſe make 
it crack, and the inflammable principle, which might 
revivify the ſcorified metals, and vccaſion an ebullition. 
At the bottom of the veſlel is a little cavity filled with a 
kind of white varniſh, compoſed of hartſhorn, or pike 
bones, calcined and diluted in water, the uſe of this 
liquor is, that the gold or filver to be aſſayed may be 
more conveniently lodged, and that the button of the 
aſſay may be ſeparated the more eaſily. 

The hollow of the coppels, which is to contain the metal, 
muſt be a ſpherical ſegment, and not very deep: fult, 
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that the ſurface of the melted maſs, be it eve 
be diſtinctly viſible to the artificer's eye ; and, 


7 ſo mal}, 


N ſecond] 
that the metal left in that cavity, may melt together * 


one globule. But the outfides of the coppe! muſt be on! 

a ſmall matter convergent towards the baſis, like a trun 

cated cone, that it may ſtand firmly on its baſe : and 
that this figure may be regularly given to theſe veſſels it 
is convenient to have copper or braſs moulds for the 
making them. 

The coppel is uſually formed in a braſs ring from three 
quarters of an inch or two inches in diameter, and not 
quite ſo deep, placed on ſome ſmooth ſupport. When 
the ring is filled with the moiſtened powder, a round 

ſaced peſtie, called the monk, is ſtruck down into it, 
with a few blows of a mallet, by which the maſs is made 
to coheie, and rendered ſufficiently compact, and a 
ſhallow cavity formed in the middle: this cavity is made 
the ſmoother, by ſprinkling a little of the ſame kind of 
aſhes, levigated into an impalpable powder, through a 
{mall inc lieve, and the monk is again ſtruck down 
upon it. | 

though metals may be ti jed otherwiſe than by c:ppe//ing ; 
and though the touchſtone, graver, &c. are of tome ler. 
vice to the goldſmiths in judging of their purity ; yer 

without the coppel, it is difficult, not to ſay impoſlivle; 
to know their preciſe degree of purity. : 
The refiner's coppel, is à large freeſtone veſſel, lined 
withinſide with a kind of plaſter made of aſhes well lixi- 
viated, cleanſed, dried, beaten, and ſifted. 

In this kind of coppe/ it is that they purify their gold and 
ſilver, by adding lead to it, and expoſing the whole to a 
violent fire. 


There is ſcatcely any other ſubſtance, which ſo ſtrongly 


reſiſts vehement fire, which ſo readly imbibes metallic 


ſcoriæ, and which is fo little diſpoſed to be vitrified by 
them, as the aſhes of animal bones. The calcination of 
theſe bones is to be made in an open fire, for a few 
hours, according to their ſize z and ſuch ſhould be choſen - 
as have leaft tat about them. The calcination is known 
to be perfect, when there is not a black ſpot remaining 
cither on the outſide of the bone, or within it, when 
broken. When the bones are perfectly calcined, they 
mult be reduced to a very fine powder, either by grind- 
ing on a porphyry, or lifting through a fine ſieve, aftec 
beating. This powder muſt be alſo carefully waſhed in 
warm water; for during the calcination, the bones be— 
come almolt always impregnated with the ſalt of the aſhes 
of the fewel. 
This powder is called by ſome clar, and is an excellent 
{ubſtance for coppels. The bones of fiſhes, when ſmall, 
are yet more caſily calcined than thoſe of other animals: 
this may be done with eaſe in an open earthen veſlel, 
and the powder of theſe is preferable even to the former. 
Parget, or plaiſter of Paris, made of various kinds of ſpar, 
though all kinds will not do for this purpoſe, is alſo ex- 
ceilent: but as there are ſome ſort of ſpar which will 
not afford a proper plaiſter, it is proper to try in a ſmall 
quantity firſt. The calcination is to be made in an 
earthen veſſel, covered with a tile, in an open fire, 
The ſpar crackles a little with the heat; and when this 
noiſe is over, the calcination is perfect. 
As the preparation of bone aſhes for this uſe, however, 
is tedious, and the proper ſort of ſpar is not always or 
every where to be had, the want of them may be ſupplied 
with the aſhes of vegetables, properly prepared. When 
a proper powder is obtained, it is moiſtened with juſt ſo 
much water as is ſuſhcient to make it hold together, 
when ſtrongly preſſed between the fingers. Some give 
a greater tenacity to the powder by mixing it with glu- 
tinous liquids, as whites of eggs, or gum water, or with 
ſine waſhed clay; but theſe thould be uſed very ſparing- 
ly, and with great caution. The calcined ſpar mull be 
prepared with a ſolution of vitriol. 
Coppeli had better be too compact than too looſe in ther 
texture, ſince the latter is always a miſchievous accident, 
whereas the former, by abſorbing the glaſs more ſlowly, 
is of no other hurt than the retarding the operation a 
little. 
Coppels made of bone aſhes, or of calcined ſpar, are 
more valuable than thoſe of wood aſhes, as they require 
not ſo much caution and regularity in the management 
of the lire z but if wood aſhes enter the compoſition, the 
coppel muſt be made pretty hot before the metal is put 
into it, otherwiſe the aqueous vapours, forcing their 
way out, will cauſe the metal to be thrown out in drops; 
for coppels of this kind can never be pet ſectiy dried by the 
air alone, there being always ſometbing of an alkaline 
ſalt yet remaining in wood aſhes, which makes them at- 
tract the water out of the air, as the dark colour of theſe 
aſhes, and the ſolution of % ammoniac poured on them, 
alſo ſhew : for this reaſon, theſe aſhes are alſo more 
diſpoſed to vitrification than thoſe of bones, the latter 
approaching 
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approaching much nearer to the nature of the incombulſ- | 
tible ſtones. 
COPPELLING, in Afaying and Chemiflry. Silver may 
be precipitated out ot its ore by coppelling alone, in the 
ſollowing manner : roaſt a centner of the ſilver ore in 
the common way; when roaſted, powder and ſift it very 
fine, and if it melts with difficulty, mix with it one 
centner of litharge : when it is an ore that melts eaſily 
this may be omitted. Divide the powder into fire or fix 
parts and wrap up every one of them ſeparately in pieces 
of paper. Put a large coppel under a MUFFLE in the 
furnace; heat it thoroughly; then put into it ſixteen 
centne:s of lead. When the lead begins to ſmoke and 
boil, put upon it one cf the ſmall parcels of powdered 
ore, in its paper; then diminiſh the fire a little. The 
paper will be immediately conſumed, and the ore caſt to 
the inſide of the coppel, in form of ſcoriæ. When this 
is done, increaſe the fire again, and add a ſecond parcel 
of the ore; and continue this method till all the ore 1s 
put in; aſter which, ſcorify the lead in a ſtronger fire. 
The ſilver contained in the ore, with that contained in 
the lead, will row be found in fotm of a bead in the 
coppel; and ſubtracting the known quantity yielded by 
the lead, the remainder of the weight gives the quantity 
of ſilver in that centner of ore. 
Silver is not the only ore that can be thus worked : many 
others may be afſſiyed in the ſame mauner, by coppelling 
alone: thoſe are indeed to be excepted from this procels, 
which ſplit, or which corrode the coppels. Cramer. 
Ste alſo Lewis's Com. Phil. Tech p. 129, &c. 
COPPER, a hard, heavy, ductile, imperfect metal; found 
in mines, in ſeveral parts of Europe, but molt abun- 
dantly in Sweden. ; | 
Copper is of all metals the moſt duftile and malleable after 
old and filver;, and it abounds very much in vitriol and 
ivlphur. It may be drawn into wire as fine as hair, or 
beaten into leaves as thin as thoſe of ſilver. Its tenacity 
is very conſiderable, as 2 wire of it one tenth of an inch 
in diameter, is capable of ſupporting a weight of 2991 
pounds without breaking. It has a very fingwar dit- 
agreeable taſte and ſmell. In a great fire, with free ac- 
ceſs of air, it ſmokes, loſes pait of its weight, and gives 
beautiful green and blue colours to flame. 
Ihe chemilt+ call it Venus; as ſuppoling it to have ſome 
raore immediate relation to that planet. By an analyſis 
it appears compoſed of a ſulphur ill digeſted, a yellowith 
mercury, and a red ſalt. 
Copper is ſound in glebes or ſtones of various forms and 
colours; which are firſt beaten ſmall and waſhed, to 
ſeparate them from the earthy, &c. parts wherewith 
they are mixcd, 
After waſhing they are ſmelted, and the melted matter 
run into a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome 
called ſalmons, and by others cakes of copper. This is the 
ordinary cpper. 
Lo render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again 
once or twice z ſome of its coarſe earthy parts being left 
behind at each fuſion, and a quantity of tin and antimoy 
added in each. Iu this ſtate it is called roſe copper, in 
Latin Xs pelo/um, 
Copper is ſomeiimes alſo found native and pure in the 
mines, either in form of threads, or in flakes, plates, 
grains, or other maſſes and lumps. This is called 87/1 
copper. 
The method of procuring the metal from the ore is this: 
mix one or two centners of the ore for an aſſay, beaten 
to a very üne powder, with fix centners of the black 
flux; put the powder into a crucible, and cover it half 


an inch high with common falt; preſs the whole down 
with the finger, but let the capacity of the veſſel be ſuch 
that it may be only half full; ſhut the veſſel clote with 
a lute, and put it into the furnace. Increaſe the fire 
ſlowly till the common falt crackles; then increaſe it 
ſo far, that the vellel may preſently be made red-hot 
and after about a quarter of an hour's ſtanding in this 
beat, the metal will be ſeparated: then take out the 
vellel, and ſetting it on the floor, ſtrike with a few blows 
of a hammer near where it ſtands, to make the metal 
get together at the bottom. Break the veſſel, when 
grown cold, in two, from top to bottom, as nearly as 
you can, and you will find a ſolid and malleable regulus 
at the bottom. Cramer's Art of Allaying, p. 301. 

Copper, when hid, as it frequently is, iu an ode full of 
the matter of the pyrites, may be diſcovered by a ſolution 
and liquid precipiation, in the following manner : make 
a ſolution of vitriol out of the ore, by a light roaſting in 
an open fire, and by expoſing it afterwards to an air 
ſomewhat moiſt, and pouring warm water upon it. Put 
into this ſolution ſmall iron plates, perfectly clean, and 
free from greaſe; if there is any (mall quantity of copper | 


— 


copper veſſels, is pernicious. 


in the pyrites, it will now tick to the iron plates, in 


form ot a ſubtle powder, of a deep yellow colour, and 
Vor. I. N 81, 
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all of it will be thus fetched out of the ſolution, if theft 
be time enough, and a moderate warmth. 
This property which iron has of ſeparating copper from 
acids, ſerves alſo to extraCt the copper from the blue vi- 
triol with which water in mines of this metal is impreg- 
nated. A conſiderable quantity of copper is obtained by 
means of iron bars laid in the ſtreams iſſuing from the 
copper iprings of Wicklow in Ireland. Theſe bars are 
laid in oblong pits, into which the impregnated water 
paſſes; and the copper, attracted and fixed by the iron, 
ſublides to the bottom cf the pit. Whemthe iron is diſ- 
ſolved, the ſtream is turned from the pits, the reddiſh 
mud collected, and laid in a heap to diy; and the red- 
diſh Cuſt melted into copper. One ton of iron in bars 
produces a ton and nineteen hundred and a half of the 
copper mud or duſt; and each ton of the mud yields, 
when ſmelted, fixeeen hundred weight of the pureſt 
copper. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 502. vol. xlviii. p. 94- 
and 101, &c. | 
When ſilver is contained in copper, it may be ſeparated in 
the following manner: reduce the copper-into filings z put 
one centner of this by for the operation; then put the 
double and ſextuple quantity of granulated lead into a 
large well-baked coppel; make the fire ſtrong, and 
continue it fo till the lead begins to ſmoke and boil ; 
then add the copper wrapped up in a paper, ſo that it 
may be immerſed together into the middle of the boiling 
lead. When all the copfer is diffolved, ſuppreſs the fire 
till there is a ſmoke ſeen wandering over the ſurface, 
and the mals 1s nct raiſed up very high in the middle, 
and the coppel looks brown as fir as it has been penc- 
trated. by the Litharge: take care, however that the 
boiling of the lead does not entirely ceaſe» When the 
greateſt part of the metal is conſumed, increaſe the fire 
gradually, and make it very ſtrong toward the end. 
When the operation is finiſhed, the ſilver will be found 
pure in the center of the coppel, ſurrounded with yellow 
ſcotiæ in form of cryſtals. Cramer. 
Copper put into the fire with iron promotes its fuſion, but 
it becomes more rigid and more pale by the mixture. 
It is often neceſſary, to reader this ſuſion the eafier. to 
add as much tartar and common gleſs as will cover the 
ſurface of the whole maſs. | 
As to the other metals, copper is well known to mix rea- 
dily with filver and gold, and to give them a rigidity 
which renders them much more fit for the uſes of life 
than they would be in their natural ſoſt ſtate. 
Copper melted with GUuLD promotcs the fuſion of the 
gold; it produces a gold colour with tin; ſtones are 
{tained by ſolutions of it; it is always incompact after 
melting; gold is precipitated by it; it is diflolved by vi- 
triol of iron; glaſs coloured with it, on being baked with, 
white earth, gave a red tinge to the carth; it is hard- 
ened and made leſs diſpoſed to tarniſh, by being melted 
with platina in different proportions. See Lewis's Com. 
Phil. Tech. 
Copper teſiſis the fire more than any other ne Ur- 
TAL before it undergoes any great alteration z but being 
an imperfect metal, it may be burnt, deſtroyed, and 
calcined by the united action of fire and air: to that its 
quantity is always diminiſhed by melting it without co- 
vering its ſurface, The ſurface of clean poliſhed copper, 
when gradually heated, is covered with all the colours 
of the rainbow, produced by a more or leſs perfe&t CAL- 
3 of the ſu. tice of the metal expoſed to che 
re. 
The ſpecifi: GRAVITY of European copper is to that of 
water as 8843, and of Japoneſe cepper as 9000 to 1000. 
Copper is eaſily ſoluble by all actbs, and i:s ſolutions are 
green, or blue; it is allo acted upon by almoſt all ſaline 
and metallic ſubſtances, and diſſolved by fixed and vola- 
tile alkalies. Macquer. 
Copper, becauſe of its great ductility, and ſhining colour 
1s greatly employed in domeſtic uſes ; but it is never uſed 
inwardly as a medicine, unleſs in tincture; becauſe this 
metal, and eſpecially its rult, are reckoned poiſons : and 
any kind of food, or even water, that has ſtood long in 
; The ſyptoms produced 
by this poiſon, are pains in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
exceſſive yomirings, irritations to (tool, ulcers in the in- 
teſtines, ſometimes difficulty of breathing, and ſpaſmo- 
dic contractions of the limbs, and laſtly death itſelf; if 
the quantity of the poiſon be great. Sce a letter of Mr. 
Travis, endeavouring to ſhew that the uſe of copper veſ- 
ſels in the navy is one principal cauſe of the ſea ſcurvy. 
Med. Obſerv. &c. vol, ii. p. 1. Sec allo a letter on the 
ſame ſubject of copper veſſels. Ibidem, p. 146. 
The remedies proper in ſuch caſes are, firſt to take a 
great quantity of milk, oil, or melted freſh butter, then 
to drink warm water until the patient vomits plentifully. 
Clyſters made with oil, butter, or fat broths, are likewiſe 
proper; laſtly r cordials and a milk diet. James. 
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| The water iſſuing from the topper ſprings diſcovered in | 


enſylvania, Dr. Rutty obſerves, though poiſonous in 
its native ſtrength, is ſrequently uſed, when Jowered 
with common water, for purging and vomiting the 
country people; and is uſeful in curing ulcers, and cu- 
taneous diſorders, and particularly for ſore eyes, Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xlix. p. 651. 
The preparations of copper are, 1. Flos eris, or flowers 
of copper. 2. Arngo æris, or verdigiile. 3. As uſium, 
or burnt _— 4. Squamma @ris, or the flake of copper. 
5. The ens Veneris of Mr. Boyle. 6. Aqua ſapphirina, a 
famous eye-water, of a blue colour. See GRENAILLE, 
&c. 
Of a mixture of copper and LAP1S CALAMINARILS is 
formed BkAsSS, which the French call cuivre jaune, yel- 
low copper, in contradiſtinction to natural copper, which 
they call curvre rouge, red copper, 
Copper melted together with twenty-two or twenty-three 
pounds of fine tin per quintal makes BELL-metal, 

Copper and braſs melted in equal quantities, make what 
the French call BRONZE, uſed for figures, ſtatues, &c. 
Copper turns white by an unction of ſpirit of wine and 
orpimint. Pliny ſays there is a copper naturally white, 
found underneath the filver mines. 
Chemiſts give the denomination on of copper, or cre- 
cus Venerts, to a preparation of copper plates ſtratied with 
decrepitated ſalt, in a crucible; after having extinguiſhed 
them in water, and fcraped them with iron inſtruments. 
Iris very red, and is uſed in emplaſters to cleanſe wounds 
and ulcers. 
Some chemiſts have pretended, that the ſpirit of copper 
is real ALKAHEST, capable of diffolving wholly pearls, 
corals, crabs eyes, &c. without any diminution of its 
force; but experience has ſhewn the contrary, 

Ms uſtum, i. e. burnt copper, ſometimes alſo called ſaſ on 
of Venus, is nothing but copper calcined in a violent fre, 
and reduced to ſcales no longer poſſeſſed of brilliancy, 

- duMility, or other metallic properties. If theſe fcales are 

mixed with ſome ma'ter capable of reſtoring phlogiſten 
to them, and expoſed to a great fire, a quantity of mal- 
Jeable copper is obtained nearly equal to that of the ſcales, 
Macquer. Sce As. 
VERDIGREASE is a ruſt of copper. Becher obſerves, that 
the drinking of acid liquors, even out of common filver 
plate, is very unwholeſome becauſe of the mixture of 
copper therein; much more is it fo out of veſſels of 
copper. 

Cop PER, white, a kind of metal white as ſilvet, frequently 
brought from China, and ſuppoſed by many to be na- 
tural. But is only an allay of copper, zinc, and arſenic, 
in certain proportions. It is made with difficulty, be- 
cauſe of the volatility of the two ſ-mi- metals; and, as its 
quality is noxious, it is not much uſed. 

CoPpPER, affinity of, See AFFINITY. 

CoPPER, engraving in. Sce ENGRAVING, 

CorPER, granulation of. See GRANULATION., 

Cope ER, refining. Ser REFINING. 

Cop p ER- plates, for engraving, ſhould be choſen of the beſt 
red copper, as being generally the tougheſt and the moll 
ductile; and therefore moſt capable of being extended 
with the hammer, or rolled out to the niceſt and ſmalleſt 
pieces. They ſhould be free from any veins, ſpecks, or 
diſſimilar parts, and throughout of an uniform texture, 
Their thickneſs may be in the proportion of a line to a 
foot by nine inches in breadth. "They ſhould be well 

- forged and planiſhed whilſt cold, becauſe the ſubſtance 
of the copper will thus be rendered leſs porous. The po- 
lithing of theſe plates is performed by laying them ob- 
Iiquely on a board, and rubbing them firſt with a piece 
oi grind-ſtone, dipped in water, lengthways and breadth- 
ways, till the flaws and inequalities in the ſurface are 
removed ; and then with a piece of good pumice-ſtone 
to take away the marks and ſcratches made by the grind- 
ſtone: when this is done, let them be waſhed clean, 
and rubbed with a piece of oil-ſtone, ro remove the 
fcorings of the pumice-ſtone, and again waſhed till 
they are perfeCtly clean. For the laſt operation, three or 
four large coals of ſallow wood, ſound and without clefts, 
ſhould be placed in a fire on a hearth, and covered with 

other burning coals and a quantity of red-hot aſhes; and 
left in this ſtate for about an hour and a half; but the 
time ſhould be proportioned to the ſize of the coals, 
that the fire may penetrate into their inmoſt ſubſtance, 
and expel all the ſmoke that can be driven out: the coals 
ſhould then be thrown into a veſſel of water, and there 
left to cool. With one of theſe coals, let the plate be 
rubbed, and the operation be continued till all the flaws 
left by the oil-ttone are removed; and if the coal itſeif 
be too hard, and leave traces, a ſofter one muſt be uſed 
to remedy the effects of the former, ſo that the ſurface 
of the plate may be perfectly clear and even, This is 
the method recommended by Le Boſſe: but the end may 
be more expeditiouſly obtained, by rubbing out the 
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COP 


marks of the planiſhing hammer with emery finely 


ground, and after waſhing the plate clean, bruſhing {+ 
over with the refiner's agua Fortis; let this lie on till the 
ebullition produced by it begins to decreaſe, and then 
waſhed off by immerling the plate in water, The plate 
mult be finiſhed by hard tubbing withafleel n VaPtiven 

ſo that every part of it may appear as b:ight as locking. 
glaſs. 8 

Thoſe plates that 10 deſigned for etching, ſhould, after 
theſe operations, be well waſhed wich clean water, diicd 
by the fire, wiped with a linen cloth, and rubbed o ex 
with crumbs of very ſtale bread ; and then rubbed well 
with the ſcrapings of very ſoft chalk. Ihe perfection 
of the poliſh may be tried by rubbing the plate with 
printing ink, and pulling of a proof as if it had beer; 
engraved ; it no imaprethion is made on the paper, the 
poliſhing is complete; but if any lines appear to be 
printed, the plate is faulty, and it mult be repoliſhed. 
Encyclopedie, art. Gravure 3 and Handmaid to the Arts, 
vol. ii. p. 48, &c. See ENGRaviNG, aud ETcurxc, 

CorPER-plate Printing. See Rolling-preſs PRINTING, 

COPPER A8, a name given to green VITR1OL, part.cularly 
to vitriol of iron, Sce CAHR Us!. 

Copperas is purified and prepared in the ſame manner as 
alum and ſaltpetre, by paſling through ſeveral lixiviums, 
till it be wholly reduced to cryſla!, 

Some make copperas to be the chaldtrs of the ancients. 
But the more common opinion is, that their chalcitis was 
a ſtone, not a pure ſalt. 

There is copperas of England, of Piſa, Germany, Cy; rus, 
Hungary, and Italy, which differ from each other in co- 
lour, richneſs, and perfection. 

l hite copperas, is a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of ſome 
other mineral, brought ſrom Germany in cakes of forty 
or hſty pounds each; ſuch are thoſe brought from Gollar 
in Saxony. | 

The Engliſh copperas is of a fine green; that of Cyprus 
and Hungary is of a ſky blue, and has copper for its baſis. 
It is in pieces cut like the point of a diamond, That t 
Piſa and Italy is likewiſe green; and the laſt as tranſpa- 
rent as glaſs. : 

Tte Engliſh green copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many 
preparations, but elpecially in dying. The hatters alſo 
uſe it in their dye; and this and galls are ingredients in 
writing ink. 

The ordinary Engliſh copprras is made of a kind of ſtones 
found on the ſez-ſhore in Efſex, Hampſhire, and fo welt- 
ward, ordinzrily called gold /{ones, from their colour, or 
pyrite : they abound much in iron, 

To prepare the copperas from them, they are expoſed to 
the weather in beds above-ground, and reccive the rains 
and dews, which in time break and diflolve the ſtores : 
the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in which 
is firſt put old iron, which in boiling difiolves. When 
the boiling is finiſhed the liquor is drawn oft into cocl- 
ers, where it thoots into cryſtals. See V1TRIOL. 

The works at Deptford for making it are known to molt 
people. Many chemills diſſolve this, aud ſhoot it again, 
to ſell it lor the common ſalt of ſteel. 

The alum workers in Yorkſhire have an opinion that if 
their liquor ſtands beyond the uſual time in the pans, it 
will turn to copperas. The maſters of the works have 
inculcated this ſtory to make them diligent, and 1t 15 as 
firmly believed among them as if it were a real truth, 

CoPPERAS /tone, See PYRKITES., 

COPPICE, or Corse, a little wood, conſiſting of under- 
woods; and ſuch as may be railed either by ſowing, or 

lanting. See Woop. : 

COPROCRITICA, from res, excrement, and xgivs» er 
parate; medicines which puige away the excrements in 
the guts. 

COPROPHAGOS, from Angie, and gaye, 1 et; the 
dung-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by many 
authors to the common yellowiſh fly found on human 
excrements. There are ſeveral other ſpecies found on 
the excrements of various animals, and thence calicd er- 
divore. 

COPULA, in Logic, a verb that conneQs any two term? 
in a propoſition, either negative or aſfirmative: 48, 1 
role is ſweet, where 15 is the copula. 

COPULATION. Sce CorTlion, CONGRESS, 
'UMMATION, 

COPULATIVE Prepo/itions, are thofe which include ſe⸗ 
veral ſubjects, or ſeveral attributes joined together by n 
aſſirmative or negative conjunction. 

Thus, v. gr. Power and riches do not make @ man happy- 
Where and is the conjunction that couples power and 7 4/03 

CopULATIVE Conjunttion, Bee CUNJUNGTION: 

COPY, in Law, a tranſcript of a writing or inſtruments 
made for the uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome of the partie 
concerned; oc in order to preſerve the memory thereo!- 
See COPIA. 


The copy of an incolled Jeed is admitted in evidence "oe | 


and C0N- 


not the copy of a will of lands nor the probates, nor of a 
common deed where the original may be procured. 


Few ancient documents do now ſubſiſt otherwiſe than in 
copies. 


Copy is alſo uſed for an imitation of any original work; 


particularly a painting, draught, figure, &c. 2 
Copy, among Printers, denotes the manuſcript, or original 
of a book given to print from. 
To cafl off a copy, is to make a computation of the num- 
ber of ſheets a manuſcript will make in print. 
In the bookſeller's ſtyle, a good copy is that which pto- 
duces a ſaleable book, 
Tenant by Copy of court-rule, See TENANT, 
COPY-HOLD, is a TENURE for which the tenant has no- 
thing to ſhew but the copy of the roll made by the ſleward 
of the lord's court. 
The ſteward of the court is, among other things, to in- 
roll and keep a regiſter of all ſuch tenants #$ are admit- 
ted to any parcel of land, or tenement, belonging to the 
manor ; «nd the tranſcript is called the copy of the court- 
roll, which the tenant keeps as his own evidence. 
This tenure is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant 
holds, in ſome ſort, at the will of the lord. Fitzherbert 
ſays, it was formerly called tenure in videnage ; and that 
copy-hold is but a modern name, 
This is the land which the Saxons called folt-land, as 
being held Ane ſcripto, in contradiſtinction to a boca-/and, 
or CHARTER-land, terra ex ſcripts, and now free-land, or 
FREE-HOLD. : 
However, it is not ſimply at the Jord's will, but accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the manor z fo that if the copy-boller 
doth not break that cuſtom, and forfeit his tenure, he 
ſeems not to ſtand at the lord's courteſy. Theſe cuſtoms 
are iofinitez varying in one point or other almoſt in every 
manor. 
Copy- lollers, upon admittance, pay a fine to the lord; 
which fincs are in ſome manors certain, in otheis not; 
but yet, if the lord exceeds two years value, the court 
of chancery, king's bench, &c. have, in their ſeveral 
juriſdiftions, power to reduce the FINE. See allo He- 
iO r and RELIEF. | 
In many places, the cpy-ho/ds are a kind of inheritance, 
and termed cuſtomary, becauſe the tenant dying, and the 
hold becoming void, the next of blocd paying the cuſto- 
mary hne, as two ſhillings an acre, or the like, may not 
be denied his admiſuon. Some copy-holders have by cul- 
tom the wood growing upon their own land; ſome, a- 
gain, hold by the verge in ancient demeſne, ſo that 


though they hold by cep, they are yet accounted a kind 


of frecholders : laſtly, ſome others hold by common te- 
nure, called mere copy- hold; whoſe land, upon felony 
committed, eſcheats to the lord of the manor. 

Copy- hold land cannot be made at this day; for the foun- 
dation of a copy-bold is, that it hath been demiſed time 
out of mind, by copy of court-roll; and that the tene- 
ments are paicel of, or within the manor. 1 Inſt. 58. 
4 Rep. 24. They are demiſable only by copy; and 
within the aQs againſt baukruptcy and the ſtatutes of 
limitation. 

Cepy-hilleis are not allowed to vote for knights of the 
ſhire. 31 Geo. Il. c. 14. 

COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weſt, a perſon admitted 
tenant of any lands, or tenements, within a manor, 
which, time out of mind, by the uſe and cuſtom there- 
of, have been deviſable to ſuch as will take the ſame by 
copy of court-roil, according to the cultom of the ſaid 
manor. | 

COQ ad med. conſump!; an abbreviature among Phyſcians, 
ſigniſying that the thing is to be boiled till half of it be 
conſumed.—Coq in S. . fg. implies it to be boiled in 
a ſullicient quanty of common water. 

COR. in Anatomy. See HEART. 

Cor Caroli, in Aſtrensmy, an extra-conſtellated ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude in the northern hemiſphere, ſituated 

between the Coma Berenices and Urſa Major; fo called 
by Gr Charles Scarborough, in honour of king Charles I. 

Cox Hydre, in A/{ranomy, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, 
in the heart of the conſtellation HYDRA. 

Cor Leonis, or Regu/u', a fixed [tar of the firſt magnitude, 
in the conſtellation LEO. 

Cox Scerpii. See AN TAREs. 

Cor Murinum, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 
claflzs of the echini marini, the characters of which are, 
that the anus is placed in che fide of that point of the 
ſhell which appears as if cut off; and the mouth has two 


lips, and is placed in the third region of the axis öf the | 


baſe. Klein's Echin. p. 34+ ; 

Cor Veneris, Venus's heart, a name given by authors who 
treat of ſhells, to a very elegant kind of the cordiformis, 
or HEART el, which has more of the ſhape of a real 
heart than the bucard um, or any other ſhell of this ge- 
nus: There are only three known ſpecies of the cor 


| 


COR 
Veiris. r. A denticulated one, with very elegant; roſe- 
coloured ſpots. 2. The white boat-ſhel}, furrowed on the 


inſide. And, 3. "The little, roſe-coloured kind. Theſe 
are all very elegant ſhells. 


CORAAGE, coraogium, in our Old Cuſtoms, a kind of im- 


poſition extraordinaty, growing upon ſome unuſual oc- 
caſion; and it ſcenis to be of certain meaſures of corn: 
for corus tritici is a meaſure of wheat. Bracton, lib. ii. 
cap. 116. num. 6. who in the ſame chapter, num. 8. 
has theſe words: Suit etiam quedam communes præſlationes, 
que ſervitia non dicuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniunt, niſi 
cum neceſſitas, intervenerit, vel cum rex venerit ; ficut ſunt 
hidagia, coraagia; & carva#ia, et alia plura de neceſſitate et 
ex conſenſu communi totius reg ui introdutta; Wc. 


COR ACIAS, in Nutural Hiſtery, a name given by many 


| 


| 


writers to the BELEMNITES, called by others /apis Lin- 
curias, and daftylus Iezus, 


CoRACIAS, in Ornithelogy, a name given by Linnzus for the 


pica or pye. This bird makes, in that authoi's ſyſtem, a 
diſtinQt genus; the characters of which are, that the 
inner tail-feathers grow gradually one longer than an- 
other. See Tab. of Birds, NY 8, 

This bird is called by ſome the pyrrhacerax, and in Eng- 
liſh the Cerniſb chaugb. It is of the ſhape of a jackdaw, 
but of the ſize of the common crow. Its beak is red, 
long, and ſomewhat hooked at the end. It frequents 
rocks, and ruined buildings about the ſca-ſtiores, and is 
found about the high cliffs, all along the weſtern ſhore 
of England. Its voice is much like that of the jackdaw, 
but is more hoarſe and rough, Ray's Ornithol. p 86. 


CORACINUS, in /chthyslogy, the name of a ſea- ſiſn caught 


in the Mediterranean, and called by ſome authors tina, 
and by Aldrovand and Salvian umbra. It is of the co- 
lour of the common tench, but in figure more approaches 
to the pearch: its ſcales are ſmall ; its mouth not very 
large, but well-furniſhed with teeth; and iis tail is not 
forked, but, when extended, ſeems of a roundiſn figure ; 
the ends of the rays or nerves of the tail-fin are black, 


and the other fins are all black, and ſeem as if died with 
ink. 


COR ACOBRACHIALIS, a muſcle which ariſes from the 


proceſſus coracoides of the ſcapula, by a tendinous begin- 
ning; and paſling over the articulation of the humerus, 
1s inſerted into the middle and internal part of that bone, 
and with the deltoides and ſupra-ſpinatus, lifts the arm up- 
wards ; and alone, obliquely outwards, See Tab. Anat. 
{ Myel. ) fig. 1. u. 23. 

It is fixed above to the point of the coracoide apophyſis, 
between the inſertions of the biceps, and the peftoralis mi- 
nor, by a tendon, which as it deſcends, adheres a good 
way to the tendons of theſe two muſcles; afterwards it 
becomes fleſhy, and is inſerted by a broad thin extremity, 
with a ſmall mixture of tendinous fibres in the middle 
part of the os humeri, cloſe by the ligamentary frænum of 
the lat. ius dorſi, aud teres major. Its inſertion is con- 
tinued down below the frenum, near the internal intet- 
muſcular ligament, to which ic likewiſe adheres a little. 
This muſcle pafles behind the tendon of the pefor alis ma- 
Jer; and as it is perforated in the middle to give paſſage 
to a nerve, it has by ſome been termed perforatus Caſſerii. 
that author being the firſt who gave a particular figure of 


it. Its other name is taken from its inſeitions. Win- 
ſlow's Anatomy, p. 184. 


4 | 
CORACOH Y OIDEUS, in Hate, a muſcle which has 


its origin from the proceſſes coracoides of the omeplite ; or 
rather, according to Keil, from the upper edge of the 
ſcapula, near its neck ; whence aſcending obliquely undet 
the maſtoidæus, it is inſerted into the as HNO DES: which 
is ſerves to pull obliquely downwards. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 2. lit. Oo. fig. 1. u. 17. 
The word is formed fiom coracoides and hyoides, the two 
parts, 

It is alſo called digeftricus, as having two bellies at its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the middle to give 


room for the paſſage of the cartoid and inner jugular 
artery. | 


* 
CORACOIDES, in Anatomy, a ſmall, ſharp rPROCESd of 


the SCAPULA; fo called from its reſembling a crow's 
bill. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. F. 5. 

The word comes ſrom sep, corvus, and e105, image. 
The coraceides is placed in the upper part of the neck, 
and projects over the head of the bone of the arm. le 
ſerves to ſtrengthen the articulation of the ſhoulder ; and 
gives origin to one of the muſcles of the arm. 


CORACOMANTES, from a, crow, and warrua, di 


vination; in Antiquity, a kind of divinets, who made 
their predictions by obſerving the crows; 


CORACORADIALIS, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 


authors to a muſcle generally known by the name of the 
BICEPS; the peſcetto of the Italian authors; and the 


pr imus Hectentium cubitum of Velalius, and others of his 
time. 


CORAL, 


which, he conjectured, were its flowers. 


COR 


CORAL, Corallium, in Natural Hiſtory, a production of | 


the ſea, formerly ranked among the number of maiine 

plants, but now clafſed in the animal kingdom; ace 

modern naturaliſts have diſcovered, that it is the rue 

ture and habitation of certain ſea animals, and deſigned 

for their protection and ſupport. See Tab, V. Botany, 

Claſs 17. and Tab, II. Foſſil, Claſs 7. 

Some have derived the term from the Greek xopery, 10 
adorn, and ao, the ſea; becauſe there is no other pro- 

duction of equal beauty. 

The nature and origin of coral has been as much diſputed 

as any ſubjeQ in natural knowledge. Some, and parti- 
cularly Dr. Woodward, conſidered this and the other 
harder productions of the ſea, as ſtones; and they 

thought themſelves juſtified in the opinion, from their 
exceſſive hardneſs, and their ſpecific gravity ; and like- 
wiſe fiom obſerving, that, when theſe bodies were cal- 
cined, they were converted into lime. Guiſonæus main- 
tains, that coral is a real mineral, compoſed of much 
ſalt and a ſmall quantity of earth ; and that it derives its 
form trom precipitation much in the ſame manner with 
the AR*OR Diane of the chemiſts, Others, as Dioſco- 
rides, Pliny, Czſalpinus, Boccone, Ray, Tovrnefort, 
and Geoffroy, thought coral to be a plant. P. Kircher 
ſuppoſes, that there are entire foreſts of it at the bottom 
of the ſea : Tournefort maintains, that it is multiplied by 
ſeed like other plants, and enumerates fourteen differ- 
ent ſpecies of it. Boccone confirmed this opinion by 
obſerving a milky juice (firſt indeed token notice cf by 
C:eſalpinus) at the top and in the cells of coral: and 
count de Marſigli, in 1706, diſcovered fome parts in it, 
Agreeably to 
this notion, they deſcribed it as having roots, which are 
fiſtened to the rocks or ſtones on which it grows, as 
thoſe of trees are to the earth : theſe roots, they ſay, are 
covered with a bark, often beſet with ſtarry pores which 
traverſe them from top to bottom : above the roots they 
obſerve the ligneous part of the plant, which rather 
ſeems to reſemble {tone than wood. This trunk is di- 
vided into branches, having white {treaks, repreſenting 
a kind of fibre. The extremities are rounded with little 
bowls, ordinarily divided into fix cells, filled with a 
fluid ſomewhat like milk, fat, ſharp, and atitringent : 
and theſe bowls are eſteemed a kind of pods or capſulæ, 
containing the ſced of the coral, It is even ſaid, that in 
what place or on what matter ſocvei this juice is ſhed, 
it carries fecundity with it, and produces a plant of coral. 
NMarſigli obſerves, that cora! grows chiefly in caverns, 
whoſe aperture is towards the fourth, and their concave 
arch nearly parallel to the ſurface of the earth; and that 
it vegetates, in a calm ſea, in a direction contrary to all 
other plants; its foot adhering to the top of the Cavern, 
and its branches ſhooting downwacas : the fout takes the 
exact form of the ſolid to which it grows, and covers it, 


like a plate, to a certain extent; which, he thinks, is a | 


proof, that its ſubſtance was originaliy fluid: and he adds 
to the ſame purpoſe, that it ſometimes lines the inſide 
of a ſhell. Marſigli, from examining the ſeveral parts 
of coral, concludes, that all its organiſm, with regard to 
vegetation, conſiſts in its rind ; that the tubules of this 
rind filtrate juice which fills the cellules, and runs along 
the canals as far as the extremities of the branches; and 
that this juice being petrified, both in the cells encom- 
paſting the coralline ſubſtance, and in thoſe of the ex- 
tremities of the branches whoſe ſubſtance is not yet 
jormed, makes the plant grow both in height and bulk. 
M. de Reaumur conliders the coarle viſible rind, which 
is different from that which is properly called cra/, and 
alſo another much finer rind, which 13 not always diſtin- 
gviſhed from the coralline ſubſtance covered by it, as the 
organized vegetating plant; and all the reſt, that is, al- 
moſt the whole coralline ſubſtance, he conſiders as a 
mere ſtone without any organization, formed by che 
plant which inveſts it for its ſupport. 


It has been long the received opinion, that coral was ſoft 


in the ſea, and that it was hardened by the. air, upon 
taking it out of the water. Mr. Boyle was of this opi- 
nion; but Boccone examined cdl in the water, before 
it was taken up into the air, and invariably found it 
bard, except at its extremitics, whence, by prelling it, 
flowed a ſmall quantity of milky fluid, already taken no- 
tice of, We may therefore infer, that there is more of 
imagination than of truth in the name gorgonium, which 
the ancients gave to coral, and deſigned to ſhew that 


Meduſa's head did not convert objects into ſtone, more 


ſurely than coral became petrified, as ſoon as it appeared 

in the air. 

M. de Peyſſonnel of Marſeilles, has, in conſequence of a 

ſeries of experiments and obſervations from about the 
ear 1720 to 1750, introduced a new ſyſtem, with re- 
pect to the nature and production of coral, and ſimilar 

marine ſabſtanccs. I'hole bodies, which the count de 


tranſparency, and became red as they dried. 


COR 


Marſigli imagined to be flowers, this ingetiions naturaliſt 
diſcovered to be infetts inhabiiing the coral; for 
taking branches ot it out of the water, the flowers, 
proceeded from a number of white points anfwering + 
the holes that pierced the bark, and the radiation of 
which reſembled the flower of the olive-tree, entered 
into the bark and diſappeared ; but, upon being apain 
reſtoted to the water, they were ſome houts after — bo 
ible. Theſz flowers ſpread on white paper Jolt their 
The koles 
in the bark correſpond to ſmall cavities vpon the ſubs 
lance of the coral; and when the bark is removed there 
may be ſeen an infinite quintity of little tubes connectin 
the bark with the innet ſubſtance, beſides a great e 
ber of ſmall glands adhering to them; and from theſe 
tubes and glands the milky juice of coral iſſues forth: the 
holes in the bark are the openings through which the 
inſects, that form theſe ſubſtances for their habitation 
come forth; and thoſe cavities which are partly in he 
bark, and partly in the ſubſtancey are the cells which 
they inhabit. The crgans of the animal are contained 
in the tubes, and the glandules are the extremities of his 
feet, and the milky liquor is the blood and juice of the 
animal, which are more or leſs abundant in proportion 
to its health and vigour. When the inſets are dead 
they corrupt and communicate to the water the ſmel] of 
putrid fiſh, This juice or liquor tuns along the furrows 
perceived upo the proper ſubltance or body of c-r4), and 
topping by lutle and little becomes fixed and hard, and 
is changed into ſtone; and being ſtopped in the bark, 
cauſes the c:ral to increaſe proportionably and in every 
direction. In forming ca, and other marine produc- 
tions of this claſs, the animal labours like thoſe of the 
teſtacedus kind, each according to his ſpecies ; und thic 
profiuctions vary according to their feveral forms, map- 
nitudes, and colours. 
TT he coral infect, or eoLYPE, M. Peyſſonnel obſerves, 
expands itle;f in water, and contracts itſelf in air, or 
when it is touched with the hand in water, or acid liquors 
are powed upon it: and he attually ſaw thele iuſccts 
move their ciaws or legs, and expand themſelves, hen 
the ſea-watcr containing «ral was placed near the fire, 
aud kcep them in their expanded {tate when ſeparated 
from the cer in boiling water. Broken branches cf 
cerel have been obſerved to falten themfelves to other 
brauches, and have continued to grow ; and this Is the 
caſe, wheu they are connected with detached picces of 
rock and other fubltances, from which no nowithment 
could be derived. The cr infects in their cells, not 
having beca injured, continue their operations; and 25 
they draw no nouriſhment from the ſtone of the ral, 
they are able to increaſe, in a detached aud ſeparate ſtate. 
C:ral was found io be equally red in the ſea as out of it; 
and it was more ſhining, when juſt :aken out of the 
water than even when it is poliſked, and the bark by 
being diied becomes ſomewhat pale. M. Peyſſonnel 
found, that it grows in different directions, ſometimes 
perpendicularly downwards, ſometimes horizontally, and 
ſometimes upwards; and iu the caverns of the fea, open 
to every expulure. 
The principles obtained from coral, by a chemical analy- 
ſis, appeared to reſemble thole drawn from the human 
ſcull, karcſhoin, and other parts of animals. See an 
account of a manuſcript ticatiſe, entitled 'Traite du 
Corail, preſentcd to the Royal Society by Sicut de 
Peyſonnctl in 1751, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 445, Ke. 
This ſyſtem was little regarded, though firlt communi— 
cared to the Academy of Sciences at Paris ia 1727, till 
Me. Trembley's diſcovery of the freſh-watzr roLY?E; 
but ſince that time, it has becn confirmed by the ob— 
ſervations of M. Bernard de Juſſeu on the ſea-coalts of 
Normandy, and thoie of M. de Reaumur near Rochelle. 
M. Donati of Turin has alſo adopted the fame hypo- 
theſis, viz. that coral is a maſs of animals of the polype 
kind; and inſtead of reprelenting the polype-beds and 
cells which they contain as the work of polype*, be 
thinks it more jutt to ſay, that corat and other coralline 
bodies have the ſame relation to the polypes united to 
them, that theic is berwecn the ſhell 2 a ſnail and the 
ſuail itſelf; or the bones of an animal and the animal 
itſelf, Phil. Tranl. vol. I. p. 58, 
The ſame ſyſtem has allo becu excellently illuſtrated and 
eſtabliſhed by Mr. Ellis, in anſwer to the objections of 
Dr. Baſter of Zealand, and Dr. Pailas of Berlin, who 
{till refer erallines to the vegetable kingdom. Phil. 
Tranſ, vol. I. p. 280, &c. vol. Iii. p. 111. vol. Ivii. p. 
404, & c. See alſo his excellent Effay towards the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Corallines, and other Marine Pro- 
quctions of the like Kind, &c. 4to. 1775- 
1 here are, properly, but three kinds of coral; red, white, 
and black ; the black is the rareſt, and molt eſteemed ; 
but it is the red that js ordinarily uſcd in medicine. 0 
x mu 


upon 
which 


: | ' , ' 
maſt be choſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a 
beautiful red, not covered with any tartareous matter. 

CoRaL, black, a ſpecies of the GORGONIA in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem. See ANTIPATHES, 

CoraL, red, a fpecies of the ½% under the claſs of zo9phytes 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. This appears to be formed of a 
ſucceſſion of ſmall tubes, many of which riſe together, 
and branch out in different directions. The tubuli, 
being compoſed of a cretaceous matter, mixed with a 
viſcid animal ſubſtance, ſhrink in and become as ſolid as 
their inhabitant deſerts them. The effects of vegetable 
diſtilled oils on coral, by the help of a long digeſtion, are 
ſuch as could not have been imagined, till the experi- 
ments of Dr. Langelot ſhewed that there were a ſort of 
ſolvent for that refractory ſubſtance. 

The common red coral yields, by diſtillation in a retort, 
a volatile vitreous ſpirit, in no inconſiderable quantity; 
this turns ſyrup of violets green, and makes an effer- 
veſcence with acids, and renders a ſolution of corroſive 
ſublimate white and milky. And the fixed ſalt drawn 
from the reſiduum produces a white coagulum in the 
ſame ſolution ; from which it is evident that it is not a 
mere alkali, but a /a! /a/ſum, in ſome degree. 

Red coral calcined, even in a very gentle fire, becomes 
white; the ſame change alſo happens to it when infuſed 
a long time in ſome oily ſubſtange, as the oils of aniſe, 
fennel, or in white wax kept in fuſion. The menſtrua 
in this caſe acquire a red colour in proportion as the coral 
loſes it. It appears from theſe, and ſeveral other expe- 
periments, that coral is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, a mere 
terreſtrial abſorbent, but that it contains a volatile urin- 
ous ſalt, and a bituminous oil combined with its earthy 
matter; and on theſe its virtues in medicine principally 
depend. The red colour of coral is evidently owing to 
its bituminous oil, which it is found not difficult to ſe- 
parate, and wholly diveſt it of. It is obſerved, that 
coral newly taken up out of the ſea, contains both the 
ſalt and oil in greater abundance than that which has 
been long kept; and it is ſuſpected by many, that its 
external or cartical ſubſtance contains more of it than the 
interior, harder, and more ſtony matter, 

The ancients uſed coral in many external medicines for 
diſtemperatures of the eyes: and internally as an aſttin— 
gent and refrigerating medicine. We uſe it only inter- 
nally, and that principally in diarrhœas, and bleedings, 
in too gicat evacuations of the menſes, and in the Auor 
albus, he vulgar attribute to it, beſide theſe virtues, 
many others; for which we have no ſufficient warrant. 
Geoitroy, Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 254. 

Coral, white, There is no part of the world where white 

coral is produced in ſuch abundance as on the ſhores of 
the iſland of Ceylon, and other of the neighbouring In- 
dian coalts. The lime uſed in that part of the world, 


for building houſes, fortifications, &c. is all made by 


burning this coral. It lies in vaſt banks which are unco— 
vered at low water, and it is ſpungy and porous, While 
young, it grows erect, in form of little ſhrubs, and is 
then firm and ſolid, and ſmooth on the ſurface; but the 
branches continually ſhoot out more, and theſe other 
new ones, till the whole is one confuſed buih. "Theſe 
branches are all covered with a white viſcous matter, 
which, in time, hardens upon them, and becomes coral ; 
and this filling up all the interſtices between the branches, 
when they become ſo numerous, and hardening between 
and over them, the whole becomes one coarſe rock, and 
the adjoining maſſes of this kind united to one another, 
form at laſt a continued bank, which has the appearance 
of a great white rock. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 282, p. 1277. 
| See MADREPORA\. 

CoRAL, alſile. It has been matter of ſurprize to natural- 
iſts, that as red coral is ſo common in the ſea, and is a 
ſubſtance of ſo firm and durable a nature, it is not fre- 
quently found among other remains of the ſea produc- 
tions in the ſoſſile ſtate. This had long puzzled the na- 
turaliſts, when Agoſtino Scilla attempted to account for 
it by ſome ſpecimens in his own cuſtody. This gentle- 


man, living at Meſſina, had an opportunity of ſearching | 


the quarries in the neighbourhood of thoſe ſeas, where 
red ceral grows in abundance, and whither it might 
moſt eaſily be carried by any inundation. Accordingly 
he found, among a vaſt quantity of white coral, ſome 
ſpecimens, which doubtleſs had once been red; and 
theſe, though they had in a great meaſure loſt their co- 
lour on the outhde, yet they retained ſo much of it 
within, as plainly thewed that they had once been red; 
and the whole truth ſeems to conſiſt in this, that though 
the ſubſtance of the coral is permanent, the colour is 
not ſo, OY we 

Beſide the great variety of corals found in their natural 
ſtate, in the ſea, we find great numbers buried in the 
earth, and immetſed even in the bodies of ſolid ſtones, 


and marble ; of theſe many are the ſame with the ſpecies 
Vol. I. No 81. | 8 , 
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now Cnown to us at fea, and many differ from all the 


known recent ones. The foſſile corals are found ſome- 
times nearly in their own natural ſtare ; but much more 
frequently chey have their pores filled up with ſtony par- 
ticles, ſo as to ſeem mere ſtones. Thoſe which are not 
reducible to any of the known recent ſpecies, are pro- 
bably the produce of ſeas and ſhores yet unſearched. 
Some naturaliſts talk of blue, green and yellow corals ; 
and we are apt to deſpiſe ſuch accounts, as knowing that 
all the corals preferved in the cabinets, and found in the 
works of artiſts in all nations, are either white or red. 
Thoſe, indeed, which grow in deep water, are often co- 
vered completely over with a coat of a tough, gelatinous 
matter, reſembling glue. This is frequently coloured 
with thoſe elegant tinges which dye the bottom of the 
ſea in deep water; and they in this ſtate appear, as 
taken up out of the water, to be blue, green, purple, 
and the like. But this colour being only in the jelly that 
covers the ſubſtance, is not to be preſerved, but if this is 
rubbed off, the ſurface goes with it, and leaves the ſub- 
{tance itſelf of its natural colour; and if the whole be 
attempted to be dried together, the colour vaniſhes as the 
moiſture evaporates, and the ſubſtance, when dried, is 
found only covered with a dirty yellowiſh cruſt. Mar- 
ſigli, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. 

Coral gives title to an officinal 23 called /yrup 
of coral, ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians ; as is like- 
wiſe the powder of coral finely ground, and afterwards 
levigated on a marble, and made > 4 into a proper form. 
But there ate few, except thoſe who are fond of medi- 
eines with gems in them, that make uſe of it. By 
means of its exceeding hardneſs, it is ſuſpected to take 
away with ir a great deal of the levigating ſtone, 
Diſpenſary writers have given us receipts for a great 
many preparations of coral, as magiſteries, tinCtures, 
ſalts, &c. none of which enter the preſent practice. 
Coral and ceralline being the ſhells of marine animals of 
the POLYPE kind, poſſeſs the ſame chemical properties 
as the freſh ſhells of oyſters and other ſhell-fifh, i. e. 
they are calcareous EARTHS impregnated with ſome ani- 
mal principles. 


CoRaL, artificial, is made of cinnabar well beaten ; a layer 


whereof is applied on a piece of wood well dried, and 
poliſhed, firſt moiſtened with ſize: the whole is then 
again poliſhed z and for varniſh, rubbed over with the 
white of an egg. See GROTTO, 


CoraL, fiſhery. The time for 8 from April to 


July: the places are the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, coatts 
of Africa towards the Baſtion of France, the ifles of 
Majorca and Corſica, and the coaſts of Proyence and 
Catalonia. 

The method of fiſhing is nearly the ſame in all places; 
that uſed at the Baſtion of France, where there is an eſta- 
bliſhed fiſhery, under the direQtion of a company at 
Marſeilles, is as follows. ' 

Seven or cight men go in a boat, commanded by the 
patron or proprietor ; the caſter throws his ner, if we 


may ſo call the machine wherewith he uſes to tear up 


the coral from the bottom of the ſea; and the other fix 
manage the boat. The net is compoſed of two beams 
tied acroſs, with a leaden weight to preſs them down ; to 
the beams is faſtened a great quantity of hemp looſely 
twilled round, among which they mix ſome ſtrong nets. 
In this condition the machine is let down into the ſea 
and when the coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the 
hemp and the nets, they draw it out by a rope ; which 
they unwind according to the depth, and which ſome- 
times requires half a dozen boats to draw, If the rope 
happen to break, the fiſhermen are in great danger of 
drowning. They have two machines one for fiſhing up 
the coral where the bottom is ſmooth; and the other, 
called in the Provengal language the ſalabre, ſo conſtruct, 
ed as to be employed where the bottom of the ſea is 
rocky and unequal. | 565 

Before the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price of 


the coral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 45, 6d. per 


ound. 
When the fiſhery is over, which in a ſeaſon pſually a- 
mounts to twenty-five quintals of coral each boat, it is 
divided into thirteen parts; the patron whereof, or maſter 
coraller, has four, the caſter two, and each of the ſix 
companions one: the thirteenth being reſerved for the 
company, &c. 


CORALLINES, Cerallina, in Natural Hiftory, were for- 


merly reckoned a genus of plants, and Mr. Tournefort 
enumerates thirty-Ux ſpecies of them; but in the Lin- 
nan ſyſtem they belong to the claſs of zoophytes, and 
are defined by modern naturaliſts to be ſubmarine plant- 
like bodies, that conſiſt of many flender finely divided 
and jointed branches, reſembling ſome ſpecies of moſs ; 
or, animals growing in the form of plants, having theit 
tems fixed to other bodies; theſe ſtems arg compoſed of 

11N | capillary 
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capillary tubes, whoſe extremities paſs through u cafca- 
reous cruſt, and open into the pores on the ſurface. The 
branches are oſten jointed, and always ſubdivided into 
ſmaller branches, which are either looſe and unconnect- 
ed, or joined as if they were glued together. They are 
diſtinguiſhed from plants by their texture and hardneſs : 


they alſo yield in diſtillation a conſiderable quantity of | 


volatile falt, and their ſmell, in burning, reſembles that 
of burnt horns and other animal ſubſtances. Many of 
the corallines ſeem to conſiſt of a ſingle tube, containing 
a ſingle parent animal. Every branch emitted contains 
an offspring of this parent dependent upon it, and yet 
capable of producing its like-in the emiſſion of a new 
branch. Others conſiſt of many ſuch tubes united, 
riling up together, and encircling the deſerted tubes of 
their progenitors whoſe exuviæ — the ſubſtratum 
of a riſing generation. Mr. Ellis diſtributes corallines into 
the veſiculated, tubular, celliferous, and articulated kinds. 
V-eficulated corallines are diſtinguiſhed by their horny hol- 
low ramifications ; moſt of them are furniſhed with little 
denticles on their branches, like leaves on moſſes ; and 
at certain ſeaſons of the year they are furniſhed with 
{mall bodies like bladders, proceeding from their ſtems 
and branches, and differing in form according to the 
different ſpecies, Their colour, when dry, is of a yel- 
lowiſh or pale brown, and their nature is elaſtic. They 
are found adhering to rocks, ſhells, and ſucuſes, by ſmall 
root · like tubes: they recover their form in water, after 
having been dried; and when put into vinegar, they 
cauſe no efferveſcence, See Tab. of Corallines, fig. 1. 
a which repreſents the ſea-tamariſk in its natural ſize, 
and A in which the denticles are magnified ; fig. 2. b. B 
is the ſea-cypreſs; fig. 3. Cd, CD the ſmall climbing 
coralline with well-ſhaped cups. 
Tubu'ar corallines are compoſed of a number of ſimple 
tubes, growing up nearly together ; or of ſuch branched 
ones as have neither denticles nor veſicles. Theſe are 
\ horny and elaſtic like the former, and recover their ori- 
ginal form in water. Some of them appear wrinkled 
like the wind-pipe, and others like the inteſtines of ſmall 
animals, See fig. 4. E. 


Celliferous corallines are thoſe which appear, when mag-| 


nified, to be fine thin cells, the habitations of ſmall 

animals conneCted together, and diſpoſed in a variety of 

elegant forms like branches. Theſe efferveſce with 

acids. See fig. 5. Fand F. 

Articulated corallines conſiſt of ſhort pieces of a ſtony or 

Cretaceous brittle matter, whoſe ſurface is covered with 
joined by a tough membranous, 


pores or cells, which are 
flexile ſubſtance, a of many ſmall tubes of the 
I he ſtony part is ſo- 


like nature, compaCted together. 
luble in vinegar, and the other part remains entire. See 
Tab, II. of Corallines, fig. 1. | 
See the deſcription and drawings of a great variety of ſpe- 
cies belonging to each claſs, in Ellis's Nat. Hiſt, above 
cited. Beſides theſe, he enumerates other genera of ma- 
rine productions; as the KERATOPHYTA, ESCARA, 
*<PONGES, and ALCYONIUM; all which are the neſts or 
matrices of ſea animals. Sec PoLYPE. The laſt claſs of 
marine bodies is formed like funguſes of various figures, 
aud with different ſorts of coverings; ſome having a 
gritty, and ſome a callous ſkin, with a ſpongy ſubſtance 
in the inſide : other ſpecies are of a fleſhy ſubſtance. 
Mr. Ellis intimates, that the more compact bodies, ſuch 
as ſtar-ſtones, brain-ſtones, petrified fungi, and the like, 
may be produced in the ſame manner with the ſubſtances 
above deſcribed : in favour of which conjecture he ob- 
ſerves, that all the warmer latitudes near the ſhores a- 
bound ſo much with animal life, that no inanimate body 
can long remain unoccupied by ſome ſpecies. 
Lhc ancients have ſaid great things of the virtues of the 
common coralline, Dioſcorides preſcribes it for miti- 
gating the pain of the gout, and for preventing ſtagna- 
tions of the humours in any part; he ſays nothing of its 
virtues againſt worms, which are what we alone eſteem it 
tor. We give it in powder from ten grains to a ſeruple or 
half a dram twice a day in theſe caſes, and that with con- 
iderable good effect. Geoffroy, Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 238. 
CORALLINUM arcanum. See ARCANU M- 
CORALLO-ACHA'TTES, in the Natural Hiſtery of the 
Ancients, the name of a very beautiful ſpecies of agate, 
ſound at this time in the Eaſt Indies, but not in any 
plenty. It is very hard, and capable of a fine poliſh; 
and, when wrought, is an extremely elegant ſtone. 
COR ALLODENDRON, erythrina, coral. id, in Botany, 
the name of a genus of trees, of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe: the flower is 
of the butterfly kind, compoſed of five petals; the ſtand- 
ard is ſpear-ſhaped, long, and riſes upward ; the two 
wings are ſcarce longer than the empalement; the kee 
is compoſed of two petals, which ate longer than the 
wings; it hath ten ſtamina, which are joined below, 
aud * their length; with an awl-ſhaped ger- 
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men which afterward omes a long ſwelling pod end 
ing in an acute point, Having one cell filled with kidne x 
ſhaped ſeeds. There 2 


e ſix ſpecies, nativ 
— of America, MAY n 
eſe plants, when they produce their flowers, 
of the greateſt ornaments of the ſtove; for 
are produced in large 
let ; but they dend 
Europe. Miller. i 
The inhabitants of Malabar make ſheaths of 
for ſwords and knives. They uſe the ſame, togethe 
with the bark, in waſhing a ſort of garments which hey 
call ſaraſſas; and make of the flowers, the confettion 
caryl. 'The leaves pulveriſed and boiled with the "ra 
nux Indica, or cocoa-nut, conſume venereal buboes and 
eaſe pains in the bones ; bruiſed and applied to the tem 
ples, they cure the cephalea, and ulcers : mixed with 
the ſugar called jagra, they mitigate pains in the belly 
eſpecially in women; and the ſame effect follows from 
the uſe of the back levigated with vinegar, or ſwallowin 
the kernel ſtripped of its red pellicle. The Juice of 155 
leaves taken with oil ſergelim, mitigates venereal pains; 
drank with an infuſion of rice, it ſtops fluxes; made 
into a cataplaſm with the leaves of beteleira, it deſtroys 
worms in old ulcers; and worked with oil, it cures the 
fora and itching. Ray. 

CORALLOFUNGUS, in Botany, the name by which 
Vaillant has called the CLAvaR1a, a genus of funous 
growing erect, and having every where one even and 
uniform ſubſtance. This is called fungeides by others. 

COR ALLOIDE marble. See Corralloide Maree. 

COR ALLOIDES, in Botany, a term uſed by Mr, Tourne— 
fort to expreſs a genus of muſhrooms ; the diſtinguiſhin 
characters of which are, that they are of a fleſhy fungoſe 
texture, and are branched in the manner of coral. 

The ſpecies of cora/loides enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are nineteen. 'Tourn. Inſt. p. 564. See CLavartia. 
Their virtues in medicine are not much celebrated; they 
are ſaid, however, to be ſtrengthening and aſtringent. 
CoORALLOIDES is allo uſed in a different ſenſe. 


are ſome 


their fl 
ſpikes, and are of a beautiful ear. 


ofren flower inthe northern parts of 


the wood, 


Bauhine 
and Chabrzus have made it the name of the great denta- 


ria heptaphylles ; and Dillenius, that of a whole genus of 

the dry leafleſs moſſes. It is the lichen of Linnæus. Sce 

LivER-wort, and Tab. XIII. Botany, Ne 5. 

It is alſo a name given by many authors to the foſſile 

CORALS. See RERATOPHYTA. 

COR ALLORHIZA, in Botany, a name given by Ruppius 
to the plant called by Linnzus ncottia, and by others 
nidus avis. 671 

CORALLUM, in Afineralogy, a name given by ſome of 
the writers on theſe ſubjects to the common PYRITEs, 

CORAM non Fudice, in Law, is when a cauſe is brought 

into a court whereof the judges have no juriſdiction. 

CORANA, or Nai Cox ana, the name of a peculiar ſort 
of phaſeolus, or kidney bean, the down of the pod of 
which is the couhage, or as it is commonly called, 
cowitch. 

CORANTO, ceurant, French; corrente, Italian; and cur- 
reus ſaltatio, Latin ;; is a melody or air conſiſting of three 
crotches in a bar, but moving by quayers, in the mea- 
ſure of 4, with two ſtrains, each beginning with an odd 
quaver. The number of bars is no otherwiſe determi- 
nate than that it is a multiple of 8. Of dance tunes this 
is: the moſt ſolemn. 

CORAX piſcis, the crow-fi/h, in Ihthyology, the name of a 
fiſh of the cuculus kind, and much approaching to the ſwal- 
low-fiſh in ſhape and figure. The bones which cover the 

ills in this faſh, all terminate in ſharp thorns, Sce 
LYING-fiſh. 

CORBAN, a Scripture term, ſignifying an oblation, or oſ- 
fering, to God on the altar. 

Cox Rax alſo denotes a ceremony in uſe among the Maho- 
metans, r at the foot of mount Ararat in 
Arabia, near Mecca, It conſiſts in ſlaying a great num- . 
ber of ſheep, and diſtributing them among the poor. 

CORBEIL, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a curious ſpe- 
cies of CHAMA. It is of the larger kind, and is deeply 
ſtriated, both longitudinally and tranſverſely; ſo that it 
has a ſort of reticulated ſurface, like baſket-work. 

CorBEirs, in Fortification, little baſkets, about a foot and 
a half high, eight inches wide at the bottom, and twelve 
at the top; which being filled with earth, are frequently 
ſet one againſt another upon the parapet, or elſewhere ; 
leaving certain port-holes, from whence to fire upon the 
enemy under covert, without being ſeen by them. 

CORBEL, in Archite&ure, the repreſentation of a baſket, 

ſometimes ſeen on the heads of caryatides. 
The word is alſo uſed for the vaſe, or tambour, of the 
Corinthian column; ſo called from its reſemblance of a 
baſket, or becauſe it was firſt formed on the model of a 
baſket. | 

CorBEL, or CorB1L, is alſo uſed, in Building, for a ſhort 
picce of timber placed in a wall, with its ead Qieking 

; | u 


COR 


out ſix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in manner of | 
a ſhoulder- piece. The under-part of the end, thus 
ſticking out, is ſometimes cut into the form of a boultin; 
ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of a face, &c. ac- 
cording to the workman's fancy; the upper fide being 
plain and flat. See Tab. Architechure, fig. 19. 

Theſe corbels are uſually placed for ſtrength immediately 
under the ſemi-girders of a platform, and ſometimes 
under the ends of chamber- beams : in which latter caſe, 
they are commonly placed a foot or two below the beam, 
and have a piece of timber ſtanding upright cloſe to the 
wall from the corbel to the beam. : 

CoRBEL is alſo uſed by ſome architects for a niche, or hol- 
low, left in walls for images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. 

CORBETT, in Architecture, is uſed by ſome, as Harris, 
in his Lexicon, for CORBEL. 

CORCELET, in Natural Hiſtery, that part of the fly claſs 
which is analogous in its ſituation to the breaſt in other 
animals. Many bave called it the breaſt in theſe alſo, 
but improperly ; becauſe the breaſt of other animals is 
the place of the lungs and trachea; but theſe organs are 
in Go fly claſs diſtributed through the whole body. 'The 
wings are affixed to this part of the fly claſs : and there 


are ſome diſtinctions of great conſequence in regard to 


the arrangement and diſtribution of thoſe animals into 
enera. Reaumur's Hiſt, InſeCt. tom. iv. p. 126. 

CORCHORUS, in Botany. See Jew's MaLLow. 

CORCULUS, the little heart, in Natural Hiftory, a name 
given by authors to a ſmall ſpecics of cordiform!s, or 
HEART-/hell, of a roſe colour. 

CORD, or Cnoxp, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of 
hemp, cabled or twiſted together by means of a wheel. 
The word comes from * 4 which properly ſignifies an 
inteſtine, or gut, whereof cords may be made. 

Corp of St. Francis, a kind of rope adorned with knots, 
worn by the brothers of the fraternity inſtituted in ho- 
hour of that ſaint. CO 
Some, as the Cordeliers, Capuchins, Minorites, and Re- 
colets, wear it white;; others, as the Pique-puces, black. 
Its deſign is to commemorate the bonds wherewith Jeſus 
Chriſt was bound. 

Cor, the ſociety of the, includes a great number of people 
beſides religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only 
obliged to fay five Paters, Ave Maries and Gloria Pa. 
tri's, and to wear this rope, which muſt have been firſt 
bleſſed by the ſuperiors of the order. f 

Corp of wood, a certain quantity of wood for burning; 
ſo called, becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord. 

It is now meaſured between two ſtakes of wood, ſour 
feet high, and eight feet apar „and is to be four feet 
broad, or deep. 

Corp-woed is properly new wood; and ſuch as, when 
brought by water, comes aboard a veſſel; in oppoſition 


to that which is floated. All burning wood, not exceed- | 


ing eighteen inches circumference, is deemed cord-woed, 
CORD, in Geometry, Muſic, &c. See CHORD, and STRING. 
Corp, magical, an inſtrument in great uſe among the Lap- 
Janders, and ſuppoſed to be of great virtues among them. 
It is a card or rope, with three knots tied in it. They 
uſe many magical rites and ceremonies in the preparing 
and tying this cord; and when thus prepared, it is ſup- 
oſed to have power over the winds; and they will ſell, 
i means of it, a good wind, or at leaſt a promiſe of 
one, to a ſhip. If they untie only one of theſe knots, 
a moderate gale is to ſucceed ; if two, it is to be much 
ſtronger; and if three, there is to be a ſtorm. 
CoRD, umbilical. See UMBILICAL1S funtculus. 
CORDAGE, in the Sea Language, is uſed in general fcr 
all the Ro Es and cords, big and ſmall, uſed in the R1G- 
GING and fitting out of a veſſel. See CABLE. 
The word is alſo uſed for the art of preparing and manu- 
faturing the ropes, &c. : 
The cordage is ſaid to be baked, when, having paſſed a 
ſtove, or other hot place, it is drained of all its moiſture, 
White cordage is that not yet pitched. Cordage pitched in 
the ſtoue, is that which is paſſed through hot pitch as it 
comes out of the ſtove, Each quintal of cerdage may 
take up about twenty pounds of pitch. 'The cerdage is 
ſometimes pitched in the thread. 
When a rope is ſaid to be of / inches, it is underſtood of 
ſix inches around, or in circumference. 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a veſſel is 
almoſt inconceivable ; each has its particular name and uſe. 
The commerce of cordage is very conſiderable at Amſter- 
dam: that made of Coningſberg hemp is valued at 20 
per cent. more than that of Muſcovy hemp. They are 
fold by weight. 
The Spaniards make a kind of ſhoes of cordage, which 
they call a/pargates, whereof they uſe great quantities at 


home, and yet drive a very conſiderable commerce to the | 


Indies; ſo as to ſend away whole ſhip-loads thereof. 


CORDELIER, a Franc 


The Indians make their cordage of the bark of cocoas, | 


maguay, and other trees, 


As to the ſtrength of ropes, or eordage, Mr. Reaumur 
takes occaſion; in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, 
to conſider the queſtion, whether a rope compoſed of 
ſeveral twiſts, or ſtrands, interwoven, v. gr ten, have 
more ſtrength to ſuſtain a weight, than the ten twiſts 
would have ſeparately, placed parallel over one another; 
or, which is the ſame thing, whether, if each twiſt be 
capable of ſuſtaining the weight of a pound, the whole 
cord be able to ſuſtain more than ten? 

On the one hand, 1. By virtue of the twiſting, the dia- 
meter of the rope is made larger than ate thoſe of the 
ten twiſts together; but it is apparently by its thickneſs 
that a rope ſuſtains a weight, or reſiſts a fracture. 2. 
Twiſted ſtrands have not all, as when parallel, a vertical 
direCtion with regard to the weight ; ſereral of them, 
and even the greateſt part, have oblique directions, and 
of conſequence do not bear all the ſhare of the burden 
they would otherways bear. In effect, they are inclined 
planes that are only preſſed with a part of the load. 
Hence it would follow, that the ſurplus of the ſtrength 
of the twiſts might be employed in raiſing a larger 
weight. 

On ths other hand, it is trite, that, in twiſting the 
ſtrands, ſome are ſtretched, and others left more looſe ; ' 
and the new tenſion given the former, ſerves to weaken 
them, and has of itſelf the effe of a weight : thus they 
become leſs able to ſuſtain one ſo large. Thoſe more 
lax, on the contrary, evade, in ſome meaſure, the action 
of weight: for the action is diſtributed equally on the 
ten ſuppoſedly equal twiſts; and if ſome, by reaſon of 


their particular diſpoſition, receive leſs than their quota, 


the weight will act more forcibly on the reſt, and will 
break them firſt, as being more tenſe; after which, it 
will easily diſpatch the reſt, as not being in ſufficient 
number to oppoſe it. 
This is the ſum of what can be urged for and againſt the 
twiſting : to decide between them, Mr. Reaumur had re- 
courle to experiment. The reſult was, that, contrary to 
all expeCtation, he {till found the twilling diminiſhed the 
ſtrength of the rope: whence it is eaſily inferred, that it 
diminiſhes it the more, as the rope is the thicker. For 
inaſmuch as the twiſting diminiſhes; the more twiſting, 
the more diminution. 
The reſiſtance or friction of cordage is very conſiderable z 
and by all means to be conſidered in calculating the 
wer of machines. M. Amontons obſerves, in the 
emoirs of the Royal Academy, that a rope is ſo much 
the more difficult to bend, 1. As it is ſtiffer, and more 
ſtretched by the weight it draws. 2. As it is thicker ; 
and, 3. As it is to be more bent; i. e. as it is to be coiled 
for inſtance, into a ſmaller ring. 
The ſame author has thought of ways to prove, in what 
proportion theſe different reſiſtances increaſe : that ariſing 
from the ſtiffneſs or rigidity occaſioned by the weight 
which draws the rope, increaſes in proportion to the 
weight ; and that ariſing from its thickneſs, in propor- 
tion to the diameter. Laſtly, That ariſing ſrom the 
ſmallneſs of the gyres, or pulleys, about which it is to 
be wound, is indeed greater for ſmaller circumferences 
than large ones, but does not increaſe ſo much as in the 
proportion of thoſe circumferences, | 
On this footing, the loſs a machine ſuſtains by the cerd- 
age, being eſtimated in pounds, becomes, as it were, a 
new weight, to be added to that which the machine is 
to raiſe. This augmentation of weight will render the 
cords (till the more ſtiff; which exceſs is to be computed 
as before. 
Thus we ſhall have ſeveral ſums till decreaſing; which 
are to be added together, as in the article of friction: 
and it will be ſurpriſing to ſee what a ſum they will 
amount to. See FRICTION. 
Where ropes are uſed in a machine, all the reſiſtance re- 
ſulting from their ſtiffneſs is to be put together; and all 
that occaſioned by the friction; which will make ſo con- 
ſiderable an augmentation to the difficulty of the motion, 
that a power which to raiſe a weight of 3900 pounds, 
by means of a fixed and moveable pulley, needed only 
1500 pounds, mult, according to M. Amontons, have 


3942 pounds, on accouut of the frictions and the re- 
ſiſtance of the cordage. 


CORD ATED leaf, among ur n See LEAF, 
CORDAX, in Antiquity, 


CORDED, in Heraldry. 


a gay ort of DANCE. 
croſs CORDED, ſome take for 
a croſs wound or wrenched about with cords : though 


others@with more probability, take it for a croſs made of 
two pieces of cord. | 


iſcan, or religious of the order of 
St. Francis. | 


The: Cirdeliers axe -clothed/in thick grey cloth, with . 
little cowl, a chaperon, and cloak, of the ſame ; having 


a girdle of rope, or CoRD, tied with three knots ! whence 
the name, 


The Cordeliexs are otherwiſe called finer Friars, their 
_ original 


COR 


original name. The denomination Cor deller is ſaid to have 
been firſt given them in the war of St. Louis againſt the 
Infidels; wherein the Friars Minor having repulſed the 
Barabians, and that king have enquired their name, 
it was anſwered, they were people cordeliez, tied with 
ropes. The Cordeliers are, to a man, profeſſed 5coT1STSs 


CORDIA, in Botany, the name by which Linnzeus aud 


Plumiet have called a genus of plants of the pentandr i« 
monogynia claſs, called ſebeſtena by Dillenius in his Hortus 
Elthamenſis. The characters are theſe : the flower hath 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, whoſe tube is the length of the 
empalement; the top is divided into four, five, or Gx 
parts. It has five ſtamina, and in the centre a roundiſh 
pointed germen, which afterward becomes a dry berry, 
which is globular and pointed, faſtened to the empalc- 
ment, encloſing a furrowed nut with two ceils. There 


are three ſpecies z which being natives of warm coun- | 


tries, are too tender to live through the winter in Eng- 
and, unleſs preſerved in a ſtove. A (mall piece of the 
wood of the tree, being put on a pan of lighted coals, 
will ſend forth a moſt agreeable odour, which will per- 
fume a whole houſe. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
The fruit is accounted cooling and moiſtening; uſeſul 
againſt ſharp thin defluxions upon the lungs, helping 
coughs and catarrhs, and taking off the heat of urine. 
Miller. 
As in figure, ſo in virtue, they reſemble damſons. 

COR DIAL, Cardiac, in Medicine, a comforting, or re- 
freſhing remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength, and chear- 


fulneſs, by raiſing the ſpirits when depreſſed by too 


much exerciſe, ſome diſeaſe, or the like cauſe. 
Cordials act by giving à ſpringineſs and force to the fi- 
bres, and by ſome of their fine particles directly entering 
the tubuli, or pores, of the nerves and minute vellel>, 
and ſo mixing immediately with the fluids. 
Thus, ſome of the particles of the ſpirit of lavender 
when dropped into ſugar, and taken, are ſuppoſed to 
enter the nerves of the palate directly Spirituous liquors, 
as brandy, cinnamon-water, &c. are ſuppoſed alſo to act 
immediately on the palate ; but eſpecially on the nervous 
coat of the ſtomach, and not by the common current of 
the circulation : by which means they often prove an 
immediate cordzal. 
In faintings, where the circulation of the blood is lan- 
guid, fal volatile oleoſum, or ſpirit of hartſhoru, dropt in 
cold water, and drank immediately, occaſion a contrec- 
tion of the fibrillæ, the laſt by its coldneſs, and the ſirſt 
by entering the ſmall veſſels; and thus they inſtantly 
augment the circulation, or, in other words, prove cor- 
dial. In officinal compoſitions, the four cordial flowers 
are, burrage, bugloſs, roſes, and violets, The four 
cordial waters, are, thoſe of burcage, bugloſs, endive, 
and chicory ; ſome add, thoſe of carduus benedittus and 
ſcorzonera, ſcabioſa, ſorrel, &c. See CARDIAC, 
| Cornial waters, See Compound WATERS. 
COR DIFORMES, conche. See HEART Hels. 
CORDIS, Cap/ula, Fovea, Mucro, Septum. See CaPSULA, 
Fovta, Mucro, SEPTUM. | 
CORDON, in Fortificatian, a row of ſtones jutting out be- 
tween the rampart and the baſis of the parapet, like the 
tore of a column. The cordon ranges round the whole 
fortreſs, and ſerves to join the rampart, which is aſlope, 
and the parapet, which is perpendicular, more agreeably 
together, 
In fortifications raiſed of earth, this ſpace is filled up 
with pointed (takes, inſtead of a cordon. 
CORDW AINERS, or Cox DIN ERS, the term whereby the 
ſtatutes denominate ſhoe-makers. 
he word is formed from the French cordonnier, which 
Menage derives from cordowen, a kind of leather brought 
from Cordoua, whereof they formerly made the upper- 
leathers of their ſhoes. Others derive it from corde, 
rope, becauſe anciently ſhoes were made of cords; as 
they ſtill are in ſome parts of Spain, under the name of 
alpargates. Sce CORDAGE. But the former etymology 
is better warranted : for, in effect, the French workmen 
who prepared the cordowas are {till called cordovanniers. 
In- Paris they have two pious ſocieties, under the titles of 


Frere: Cordanniers, Brothers Shoemakers, eſtabliſhed by au- 


thority towards the middle of the ſeventeenth century; 
the one under the protection of St. Criſpin, the other of 
St. Criſpianus, two ſaints who had formerly benoured 
the profeſſion. They live in community, and under 
fixed ſtatutes and officers; by which they are directed 
both in their ſpiritual and ſecular concerns. The pro- 
duce of their ſhoes goes into a common ſtock, to furniſh 
neceſſaries for their ſupport; the reſt to be diſtributed 
among the poor. | | 
By ſtat. 1 Jac. I. c. 22. the maſters aud wardens of the 
cordwainers company in London are to appoint (carchers 
and triers of leather; and leather is not to be ſold before 
it is ſcarched and ſealed, he 
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CORDYLA, or Cox bv us, in Ichthyology, a name by whic! 
ſome authors call the thynnus or TUN NY, while your) 
and ſmall. Willoughby. 2 

CORDYLUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of lizarg 
called alſo urome/lyx and caudiverba. It is larger that 
the green lizard. Its tail is rounded, and is divided into 
a namber of circles covered with ſcales, which coat them 
over, and cover the whole tail like the tiling of the root 
of a houſe. Ray. | 

CORE, a diſorder incident to ſheep, occaſioned by worm 
in their liver, reſembling a plaiſe or flounder. 2 

CORED he rings. Sce HERRINGS. 

COREGONUS, in /chthyology, the name of a genus of 
fiſhes of the malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned kind; the 
charaQters of which are thefe : the branchioltege mem- 
brane on each fide contains ſeven, eight, nine, or ten 
bones; the pinra de is placed nearer the ſnout than 
the ventral fins are; the teeth are ſo ſmall, that in fe. 
veral of the ſpecies they are ſcarce diſcernible. 

20 ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are 
our. 5 

The name ceregonus is formed of xugy, the pupil of the eye 
and yore, an angle or corner; and is given it from the 
ſingular ſtructure of this part of the eye, the pupil in 
this fiſh running out into an acute angular corner in the 
anterior part, and this regularly in all the ſpecies. 


 COREIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Proſerpine, 


named Core, Kopn, which in the Moloſſian dialect figni- 
fies a beautiful woman. 

COREOPSIS, in Botany, tickſced; a genus of the Vngeneſia 
polygamia fruſiranca claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
common empalement of the flower is double; the diſk 
is compoled of many hermaphrodite florets, which are 
tubular; theſe have each five hairy ſtamina; in their 
centre is ſituated a compreſſed germen with two horns, 
which afterward becomes a ſingle orbicular ſeed. The 
border or rays 1s compoſed of eight female florets, which 
are tongue-thaped, indented in five parts: theſe have 
no ſtamina, but a germen like the other, and are abor- 
= There are five ſpecies, natives of North America. 

liller, 

CORETT, in /:hthyo/opy, the name of a large Eaſt Indian fiſh 
of the TUNNyY kind, and ſuſpected to be no other than 
the common tunny. It grows to fix or ſeven fest long. 
Its eyes are large, and their- iriſes yellow ; its tail is 
broad and foiked, and in colour of a yellowith green; 
its belly-fins are yellowith, and its belly of a fine bright 
gloſſy blue, with a flvery caſt, It is generally caught 
with hooks, and is a very fine taſted fiſh. Ray. 

CORIANDER, in Bo” ul, a genus of the pentandria digy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is a plant with an 
umbellated flower, the proper empalement of which is 
divided into tive parts; the rays of the principal umbel 
are difform. The hermaphrodite flowers which form 
the diſk, have five equal heart-ſhaped petals, and have 
each tive ſtamina. Ihe germen which is ſituated under 
the flower, afterward becomes a ſpherical fruit divided 
into two parts, each having a bemiſpherical concave ſced. 
There are two ſpecies; the firſt of which is the common 
kind, which is cultivated in the European gardens and 
fields for the feed, which 1s uſcd in medicine: the ſecond 
is ſeldom found but in botanic gardens in theſe parts of 
Europe. They boch grow naturally in the ſouthern parts 
of Eutope. 

This plant, while green, has a nauſeous diſagreeable 
ſmell, like bugs : but the ſeed, when dry, ſmells grate- 
fully. It is reckoned ſtrengthening to the ſtomach, and 
carminative; and therefore frequently uſed with purging 
medicines, Matthiolus ſays it is antiſeptic. Coriander 
ſeeds have alſo a great acrimony, when freſh gathered 
which they loſe with time. 

It is much uſed by the brewers, both in England and 
Holland, to give a flavour to their ſtrongeſt beer. The 
ancients had a notion, that the juice of coriander would 
. deprive people of their ſenſes, and even of life, 

CORIARA, in Bztany. See Myrtle-leaved SU MACH. 

CQORICEUM, in Antgquity, the undrefling-room belonging 
'to the GYMNASIUM. | 

CORIDOR, or CorKipoR, in Fortification, a rod, or 
way, along the edge of the ditch, without-lide ; encom- 
paſling the whole fortification, | 
The word comes from the Italian coridore, or the Spanilli 
coridar. » as — 
It is called the Cover T-way;z becauſe covered with a 
glacis, or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. The c 
is about twenty. yards broad. 

CoR1DoOR, is alſo uſed, in Architecture, for a gallery, or long 
iſle, around a. building leading to ſeveral chambers ac 
a diſtance from each other, ſometimes wholly incloſed, 
and ſometimes open on one ſide. 


CORINDUM, or CaRD1iO$SPERMUM, in Botany. Sce 


Heari-Pt 4. 
CORIN- 
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CORINTHIAN order, the fourth, or, as Scamozzi and 


M. Le Clerc make it, the fifth, and laſt, of the orders 
of ARCHITECTURE. See Tab. Archit. fig. 27. | 
The invention of this order moſt of the moderns, after 
Vitruvius, aſcribe to Callimachus, a Corinthian ſculptor 
See ACANTHUS, and CoLUMN. a 
Villalpandus will have the Corinthian capital to have 
taken, its origin from an order in Solomon's Temple, the 
leaves whereof were thoſe of the palm - tree. : 
The Corinthian order has ſeveral characters, whereby it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt : its capital is adorned with 
two rows of leaves, between which riſe little ſtalks, or 
caulicoles, whereof the volutes are formed which ſup- 
rt the ABacus, and which are in number ſixteen. 

t has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking, 
for the member which goes by that name, is quite dif- 
ferent from the abacus in other orders; being cut with a 
ſweep, in the middle of which is carved a coſe, or other 
ornament. 

Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no par- 
ticular ordonnance for its cornice, or any of the other 
ornaments of its entablature ; nor does he give it any 
other proportions than thoſe of the Ionic order: fo that 
if it appears higher than the Ionic, it is purely owing to 
the exceſs of the height of its capital. 

He alſo makes the reſt of the entablature the ſame; and 
the Attic baſe he uſes indifferently for the one and the 
other. 

But Vitruvius differs widely, in this order, from all the 
examples now remaining of antiquity ; the moſt beauti- 
ful whereof have a particular baſe, and the whole order 
twenty modules in height; whereas the Tonic has but 
eighteen. Again, its capital is higher than that of Vi- 
truvius by one third of a module; and its entablature, 
which has modillions, and ſometimes dentils, together 
with modillions, is very different from the Ionic entab- 
lature. 

Moſt of the modern architeQs ſet aſide Vitruvius's Co- 
rinthian ordonnance, and follow that of the ancient build- 

ines 3 ſelecting from them according to their ſeveral 
taſtes: ſo that the modern Corinthian is a kind of com- 
poſitez differing from any of the ancient buildings, and 
much more from Vitruvius's rules. 

Vignola and M. Le Clerc make the Corinthian order 20 
modules high ; yet Serlio only makes it 18, and M. Per- 
rault 18%; retrenching ſomething from the 19 of Vi- 
truvius. * 
The height of the ſhaft M. Perrault makes leſs than that 
of the Ionic, by reaſon of the exceſs of its capital. 

COoRINTHIAN braſs. See Es Corinthian. 

CORION, in Botany, a name given by ſame authors to the 
plant which produces the coriander feeds, uſed in the 
ſhops. 

CORIS, in Betany, Heathlow Pine, a genus of the pentan- 
Aria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath one ringent petal, whoſe tube is the length of the 
empalemeat z it is ſpread open at the top, where it is di- 
vided into five oblong ſegments, and hath five briſtly 
Kamina, In the centre is ſituated a round germen ; the 
empalement afterward becomes a globular capſule, hav- 
ing five valves, encloſing ſeveral ſmall oval ſceds, We 
have but one ſpecies, which grows in the ſouth of France 
Other botaniſts have given the name of coris to the baſ- 
tatd St. John's wort. 

Coris is alſo uſed in the Eaſt-Indies for a kind of ſhells 
which paſs for money. See BIA. 

CORISPERMUM, in Botany, a genus of the monandria 


digynia claſs. This plant, as well as coreop/is, is by Mil- 


ler called tick-ſced. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
hath no empalement, but two impreſſed incutved pe- 
tals; it hath one, two, or three ſtamina, and a com- 
preſſed pointed germen, which afterward becomes one 


oval compreſſed feed, with an acute border. There are | 


two ſpecies. 

CORIZIOLA, in the Materia Medica, is a name given by 
ſome authors, particularly by Rhaſis, to the sCAM- 
MONY. 

CORK, the bark of a tree of the ſame name, a ſpecies of 
the bolm QAK. 

Its leaves are green above, and white underneath z and 
its fruit a real acorn, which ſeeds much more than that 
of the oak. It is found in great abundance in Spain, 
Italy, France, &c. 

To take off the bark they make an inciſion from the top 
to the bottom of the tree, and at each extremity another 
round the tree, perpendicular to the firſt, When ſtripped 
from the tree, which does not therefore die, the bark is 
pited up in a pond, or ditch, and loaden with heavy 
ſtones to flatten it, and reduce it into tables : hence it is 
taken to be dried; and when ſufficicatly dry, put in bales 

; for carriage. If care be not taken to ſtrip the bark, it 
ſplits and peels off itſelf ; being puſhed up by another 
bark formed underncath, 

Vol. I. N“ 82. 
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The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, ate of ſome uſe 
in medicine ; being both reputed a(tringents, after bein 
burnt and powdered when uſed externally ; but the chie 
employ of the former is, to put in ſhoes, flippers, &c. 
and to ſtop bottles. The Spaniards burn it to make that 
kind of light black we call Spani/h black, uſed by painters. 
Cups a, of cork, are ſaid by ſome to be good for bec- 
tical perſons to drink out of. The Egyptians made cof- 
fins of cor#; which being lined with a refinous compo- 
Ftion, preſerved dead bodies uncorrupted. The Spa- 
niards line ſtone-walls with it, which not only renders 
them very warm, but corrects the moiſture ot the air. 
The wood of the cor &-iree is not only good for firing, but 
applicable to ſcveral other uſes. 

Beſides the bark of a tree of the oAk kind, which grows 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe, commonly called cork, 
there is what naturaliſts call el cok k, or ſuber monta- 
num. This is a ſort of ſtone of the AmrianTHUs kind, 
the lighteſt of all ſtones. It is fuſible by fire, and forms 
a black glaſs. 


Cork, or Cox KING of a ſaddle, are pieces of wood upon 


which che boliters are made faſt. 


This part of the ſaddle was formerly made of cori, whence 
it ſtill retains the name. | 


COR-MAS, the name ofa grand proceffron, ſaid to have 


been eſtabliſhed at Dunkick during the dominion of 
Charles V. and renewed on St. John's v7 the twenty- 
fourth of June. After the celebration of high maſs, the 
proceſſion, conſiſting of the ſeveral tradeſmen of the 
town, begins. Each perſon has a burning taper of wax 
in his hand; and after each company comes a pageant, 
followed by the patron · ſaint, uſually of ſolid ſilver, richly 
wrought and adorned. Ihe companies are followed by 
muſic; and aſter the muſicians, the friars, in the habits 
of their order, the ſecular prieſts, and then the abbot 
magnificently adorned, and preceded by the hoſt, Ma- 
chines likewiſe of various fantaſtical foims and devices, 
and as variouſly accoutred, form a part of the ſhew on 
this occaſion; which is deſcribed as one of the moſt ſu- 
perb and magnificent in the world, by an eye-witneſs, in 
1755. Gent. Mag. vol. xxix. p. 263. 


CORMORANT, in Ornithology, a large ſea-bird, of the or- 


der of the anſeres, or gooſe kind, called by authors con- 
vus aguaticus, or the — EN. Our $HAGG is a true 
ſpecies of this bird. 


CORN, a genus of plants, which produce a grain in an ear 


fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. 


CoRnN is alſo uſed for the grain, or ſeed, of that plant ſe» 


parated from the ſpica, or ear, 
In the commerce of grain, they diſtinguiſh three kinds ; 
viz. corn propecly ſo called, or WHEAT; RYE, which is 
a ſpecies very different, and of a quality far inferior; and 
a thicd kind ceſulting from a mixture of the two, and 
called maſlin. 
The farmers, indeed, rank among the number of corn: 
ſeveral other grains; as barley, oats, and even pulſe; as 
peas, vetches, &c. which, however, they ſometimes dife 
tinguiſh by the denomination, ſmaller corn. Maiſe and: 
ſarraſin are numbered among the corn; the firſt called 
Turkey and Indian corn, the ſecond French, or black corn. 
See Buck-W HEAT. | 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other can - 
tons of Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary ; and 
ſome parts of America, cultivated by the Europeans, par- 
ticulacly New England, New France, and Acadia, are 
the places which produce corn. Other countries have 
maiſe and rice, in lieu of it; and ſome parts of America, 
both in the iſlands and continents, fimple roots, ſuch as 
2 and manioc. 

gypt was anciently the moſt fertile of all countries 
in cern; as appears both from ſacred and profane hiſ- 
tory. It furniſhed a good part of the people ſubject to 
the Roman empire, and was called the dry nurſe of Rome 
and Italy, England, France, and Poland, ſeem now in 
the place of Egypt, and with their ſuperfluities ſupport 
a good part of Europe. 
For the firſt diſcovery and culture of corn, authors are 
much divided : the common opinion is, that in the firſt 
ages men lived on the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; as 
acorns, and the nut, or malt, produced by the beegb ; 
which, they ſay, took its name, agus, from the Greek 
22 eat. It + 9 they bad not either the 
ule of cern, nor the art of preparing, ot making i * 
able. See BAK ING. 1 One 
Ceres has the credir of being the firſt that ſhewed the uſe 
of corn, on which account ſhe was placed among the 
2 z others give the honour to Triptolemus ; others 

are it between the two, making Ceres the firſt diſeo- 
verer, and Triptolemus the firſt planter and cultivator of 
corn, 
Diodorus Siculus aſcribes the whole to Bs 3. in whic 
Polydore Virgil obſerves, he does not gen kon the — 
Iſis and Ceres being, in _— the ſame. The Athe- 
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mans pretend, it was among them the art began; and 
the Cretans, or Candiots, Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay 
claim to the fame. Some think the title of the Sicilians 
beſt ſupported, that being the country of Ceres: and 
authors add; ſhe did not teach the ſecret to the Athe- 
nians, till ſhe had firſt inſtruted her own countrymen. 
Others ſay, Ceres paſſed brſt into Attica, thence into 
- Crete, and, laſt of all, into Sicily: many of the learned, 
however, maintain, it was in Egypt the art of cultivating 
corn firſt began; and it is certain, there was corn in Egypt 
and the Faſt, long before the time of Ceres, 
The great buſineſs of the farmer is to produce the largeſt 
* crops he can, and, at the ſame time, to injure his land 
the leaſt. The common way of ſowing exhauſts the 
whole land, without giving half the nouriſhment that it 
might give the corn. Inſtead of the ſcattering way of 
' Towing corn by the hand, if it be let in with the drill, 
in ſingle, double, rreble, or quaduple rows, and an in- 
terval of five feet of naked ground be left between theſe 
ſeries of rows, the uſe of horſe-hoeing in theſe intervals 
will be found to give all that the farmer requires: the 
crop will be larger, though ſo great a quantity of ground 
is left vacant, than if all were ſown over, as the plants 
will ſtand vaſtly thicker in the rows, and will have twenty 
or thirty ſtalks a- piece; and the mote the ſucceſhve crops 
are planted, and the oftener- the ground is hoed in this 
manner, the better will the plants be maintained, and 
every crop will be larger and larger from the ſame ground, 
without dunging, or without changing the ſort of plant, 
ns is uſually neceſſary in other caſes, See HusBANDRY, 
and INTERYAL. 
This is very evident in ſeveral parts of the ſame field. 
where this ſort of huſbandry has been entered upon at 
different times, and ſome have a firſt crop, others a ſe- 
- cond, and others a third, all growing up at the ſame 
time, the older worked land always invariably ſhewing 
the beſt crop. Dunging and fallowing are both neceſ- 
ſary to recover the land to its virtue, in the common 
way, after a few crops. Theſe are b. th of them expences 
to the farmer; but the horſe-boeing, when the corn is 
ſown in rows, aaſwers all the intent of them, and is much 
lefs expenſive. It has, in ſhort, every year, the good 
effect ot a ſummer fallow, though it every year produces 
a good crop, and no time, or uſe of it, is loſt to the 
farmer. 
For the preſervation of corn: it muſt be well dried and 
cleaned; the granary muſt have its openings to the north 
or eaſt, and vent-holes a-top: for the firſt ax months it 
muſt be well ſtirred every fifteen days; afterwards it 
will be ſufficient to ſift it once per month: after two 
© years it heats no more; nor is there any thing to fear, 
8 — the air and foreign moiſture. 
 Alitde time after the ſiege of Metz, under Henry II, of 
France, in the year 1578, the duke d'Efpernon laid up 
vaſt ſtores of corn in the citadel; which was preſerved in 
good plight to the year 1707, when the French king 


© and his retinue, paſſing that way, ate bread baked there- | 


of. 
The chief thing that contributes to the preſervation of 


cor n is, a cruſt which forms on its furface, by the germi- 


nation of the grain next underneath, to the thickneſs of 
an inch and a half. On that at Metz people walked, 
without its giving the leaſt way. At Sedan was a gra- 
nary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of corn was preſerved 
- a hundred and ten years: it was covered with a cruſt a 
foot thick. At Chalons they have granaries where they 
+ ſtill keep corn thirty or forty years : over the heap they 
ſew quicklime, in fine duſt, to the thickneſs of three 
inches, and ſprinkle this over with water; whence ariſes 
a a cruſt. The grain near the ſurface ſprouts to the height 
of a foot and a half: theſe the winter kills; and the 
© heap is leſt untouched, till neceſſity obliges them to it. 
See GRaNARY. - 
No corn was formerly to be tranſported, without the 
- King's licence, except for the victualling of ſhips, and in 
ſome ſpecial caſes, from ſome ports only: and none may 
buy corn to ſell again, without licence from juſtices, &c. 
Stat. 5 Eliz. cap 12. But now corn, as wheat, barley, 
doats, &e. may be tranſported to ſtates in amity, when 
they exceed not certain prices; viz. wheat 405. the 
quarter; barley, 24 5, oats 1635. &c, by many ſtatutes ; 
and the exporters of it ſhall pay no duty or cuſtom, but 
be entitled to bounty-money, or a certain allowance for 
exportation; Viz. 5s, for every quarter of wheat, 25. 64. 
for barley, Kc. 3 Car. I. 12, 15, and 22 Car, II. 
2 W. and M &c, The tranſportation of corn to foreign 
arts was prohibited by 8 Anne, cap. 2. See ſtat. 2. 
- Geo. H. cap. 18. A cuſtom duty is granted on foreign 
corn imported, to be paid according to the price of Eng- 
liſh corn; and no foreign corn ſhall be tranſported from 
one port 'of Great Britain to another, on pain of for- 
feiture, and 205. 4 buſhel. Stat. 5 Geo. II. cap. 12. 
A 59>, 3 £41 £273) biks 
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See alſo 10 Geo. II. cap. 22. See Hon DHM, Of; 
Wurar, &c. WAY * v8 57.5 43:08 

CoRN-butter fly. See ParILIo. | 

CoRNn-flag, in Botany. See FLAG, 4s | 

Corn, Indian, See MAIZE. ö 

Cox N-meaſure, See MEASURE, | 

CoRN-mill, See MILL. | 

Cox x- rents, in Law, denote thoſe third parts of he old 
rents on college leaſes, which were to be reſerved by the 
leſſees, Stat, 18 Eliz. cap. 6. Theſe were the inven. 
tion of lord-treaſuter Burleigh, &c. for upholding the 
revenues of colleges. 

Cox x. ſharping. See SHARPING. 

CoRN, trug. See TRVUG-cern. 

Cokx- bottle, or BI u E- Hhottle, in Botany. See CEN TAURV. 

Cor N-marygold. See Corn MARYGOLD.. 

CoRN-parſley, See SKIRRET. 

CoRNn-rocket, See BUNI1As, 

Cor & allad, a ſpecies of the valerian. 

Cor N-vilet, See CAMPANULA. 

Corn, in Medicine and Surgery. 


See VALERIAN, 


See Cravus. 


CORNACHINE powder, a purgin powder, called alſo 


Earl of Warwict's powder, and pulvis de tribus, 
It is compoſed of equal parts of antimonium diapboreticym 
diagrydium, and cream of tartar. Y 
CORNAGE, an ancient TENURE, the sERvice whereof 
was to blow a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots was 
ercęived. 
his tenure was very frequent in the northern counties, 
near the Picts and the Roman walls; but by ſtat. 12 Car. 
II. all tenures are converted into free and common ſocage. 
An old rental calls cornage, newtgeldt, q. d. neat-reld. 
Lord Coke ſays, in old books, it is called norncer b. 

CORNARISTS, in Eccigſiaſtical Hiſtory, the diſciples of 
Theodore Cornhert, an enthuſiaſtic ſecretary of the ſtates 
of Holland. He writ at the ſame time againſt the Ca- 
tholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. He maintained that 
every religious communion needed reformation ; but he 
added, that no perſon had a right to engage in accom- 
pliſhing it, without a miſhon ſupported by miracles, He 
was alſo of opinion, that a perfon might be a good 
Chriſtian, without being a member of any viſible church. 
Encyclop. 

CORNEA tunica, in Anatomy, the ſecond coat of the x YE; 
ſo called from its ſubſtance reſembling the horn of a lan- 
tern, in Latin cornu, | 

It is ſituated in the fore-part; and is ſurrounded by the 

SCLEROTICA, It has a greater convexity than the reſt of 
the globe of the eye, forming, according to M. Petit, a 
portion of a ſphere, whoſe diameter is uſually 7, 74, or 
71 lines; its chord 5, 5+, or 51 lines, and its thickneſs 
x: or r, of a line. Others have given it the figure ot 
the vertical part of a parabolic or hyperbolic ſpheroid, 
It is compoſed of ſeveral parallel laminæ, which are nou- 
riſhed by many blood-veſſels, ſo fine, as not to hinder 
even the ſmalleſt rays of light from entering the eye. It 
has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, to the end that, upon the 
leaſt pain, the tears may be ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, to waſh oft any filth, which, by ticking to 
the cornea, might render it cloudy and dim. 
It is ſometimes neceſſary to make incifons through this 
tunie, in order to difcharge not only matter, but even 
blood, when extravaſated by external injuries, if it will 
not give way to the common methods of diſperſion, to 
prevent the ſtagnant blood from ſuppurating and deſtroy- 
ing the cye. There have been inſtances when this has 
been done with great fucceſs, and without any deform- 
ing cicatrix, the ſight having been alſo perfectly reſto, cd 
by it. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 427. 

CORNELIAN, or CAR NX ELIAN, CARNEOLUS, a precious 
ſtone, ordinarily red, bordering on orange; called alſo 
fardius, or the fardian ſtone. | 
The cornelian is otherwiſe called carnesla and corneola : the 
Italians call it corniolts ; it is ſaid, from corno, horn ; on 
account of the reſemblance it bears to horn in its trank 

arence. * "22 | 
The characters are, that they are ſemi-pellucid ſtones, 
compoſed of cryſtal with a ſmall admixture of carth, of 
a plain uniform ſtructure, not tubulated nor crultated, 

and uſually of one ſimple colour. 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies. ' 1. The red col He 
lian, which is a very common ſtone among our jewellers, 
and is of all the degrees of red, from a deep blood co- 
| lour, to that of the water in which raw fleſh has bcen 

- ſoaked; and this laſt, if any can be called fo, is its pro- 

r colour.” It is uſually found in a roundiſh, or pebbic- 
| ke form, and its molt frequent ſize is between half ar 
inch and two inches in diameter, and is found in the 

Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in many parts of Europe. 
Our jewellers value none but the oriental, but there ate 
very fine ones found in Sileſia and Bohemia, and on the 
ſhores of the Rhine.” The ſecond ſpecies is the _ 

ww © gornelian. 
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edrnelian.” This Ts \ Rone, in the © | 
greater value thah the former, when in its moſt A il 
14 n- 


Amon of many, of 
perfect ſtate. We Have it Ferse from the Ea 
dies; there are ſome ſpecimens of it fourid in 


but they are feither very good not very frequent ;, and in 
England we (oTneti 


either of the others, is, however a very beautiful ſtone, 
It is found in the Eaſt Indies, and in many parts of Eu- 
rope; France has afforded very fine pieces of it, and 
Germany produces it in great abundance ;. but the beſt 
next the orienta is that of New Spain. 

It cuts eaſily; and we find molt of the fine gravings of 
antiquity, 'whether in relievo, or indented, are on this 
lone, | 
To give theſe ſtones the greater luſtre, in ſetting them 
they uſually lay a piece of filver-leaf underneath, 

The principal uſe made of cornelians is in ſeals ; by rea- 
ſon they grave well, and take a fine poliſh. | 
Mr. du Fay, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, acci- 
dentally hit upon a very fine way of turning any part of 
a red corneljan white, ſo as to form veins or clouds of that 
colour at pleaſure in it, by filling up the lines wich white 
enamel in powder, then putting it over the fire to melt 
the enamel, Mem.' Acad, Par. 1732. 

The powder of the cornelian is preicribed to be drank in 
all manner of hæmorrhages. 

CORNER-/toncs, among Builders, the name of the two 
ſtones which ſtand one in each jaumb of a chimney. 

Their faces are hollowed in breadth, being a certain 


Germany, | 


imes meet with large maſſes of it,, but | as in 
theyre never thoroughly coloured. The third ſpecies | 
is the white corneliah. This, though leſs beautiful than 
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In the Thorie, Ne uſes Cpitajs to the triglyphs of the free 


with their bande]gttgs, a talon, mutules, or * s * 
laxmier,, with, its gutt underneath, 2 ralop, Met, ae. 
vetto, an aher; See Tab. Archit, ft: „emo eig 
n the Ionic, the members are in mo 12 « the « 
he Doric; except that they are frequently enrich 
with /carving, and there are always dentils. Sec Tal. 
Archit. fig. 26. e 
In the Compoſite there ate dentils; its mouldings are 
carved, and there are channels under the ſoſſit. See : 
Tab. Archit, fig. 28. 3 elne 
The Corinthian corniche is the richeſt; and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by having both modilions and dentils ; contrary 
to the opinion of Vitruyius, who looks on thoſe two or- 
naments as incompatible ; and of M. Le Clere, Who re- 
gards the dentils as peculiar to the Ionic. See Tab. Ar- 
chit. figs 27. Ga | F « wo 
For the heights and projeftures of the corniches in the ſevere! 
orders. Goldman makes the height of the Tuſcan 13, 
and its projecture 23, modules ; the height of the Doric 
14, its projecture 27; * of the lonic 13, its pro- 
jeQure 23; height of the Compoſite 13, projeQure 248 
height of the Corinthian 14, projeCture 253, See à ta- 
ble of the meaſures of the Fa, parts of the corniche jn 
the different orders, under COLUMN. 8 
CornicHE, architrave, is that immediately contiguous to 
the architrave; the ſteeze being retrenched. 0 
conxichx, mutilated, is that whoſe projeCture is omitted, 
or elſe interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced ãnto 
2 plat-band with a cymatium. | 


— 


ſweep of a circle. Ihe breadth of each ſtone is equal to 
that of the jaumb, and their height reaches from the 
hearth to the mantle-tree. | 
Corner-ſlones are commonly made of Ryegate or fire-ſtone. 
CoRNE «-teeth, are thoſe whliich appear in a horſe when he 
is coming tive years old. Sec AGE. een 
CORNET, Con Nu, a horn, or muſical inſtrument, uſed by 
the ancients in their wars. 5 
Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, cor- 
nets, and buccine; that when the cornets ſounded, only 
the enſigus regarded; none of the ſoldiers: that when 
the enſigns were to march alone without the ſoldiers, the 
cornet alone was ſounded : as, on the contrary, when the 
ſoldiers were to move without the enſigus, the trumpets 
alone were founded : that the cornets and buccinæ ſpunded 
the charge and retreat; and the cornets and trumpets 
during the courle of the battle. 3 3 
This inſtrument was alſo uſed in eccleſiaſtical harmony 
to: ſupply the acuter ſounds. See Tub. Muſic. fig. 2+ 
The baſs of this is the SERPENT. : 
Cox Ex is alſo the name of one of the compound ſtaps of 
an organ, in which five pipes are made to ſpeak at tbe 
touch of a ſingle key. 
CoRNET, in Conchyliology, a name given 
writers to a genus of ſhells, called by others cuculli, and 
by the generality of writers voL ur. 
CorneT, in Farriery, an inſtrument uſed in bleeding 
horſes. | | 
CorNET, or CorRoNET, is ſometimes uſed to denote the 
lowell part of the paſtern of a horſe round the COFFIN. 
Cox Hr, in Modern [far, denotes an officer in the cavalry 
who bears the enſign, or colours, of a troop, 
The cernet is the third officer in the company, and com- 
mands in the abſence of the captain and lieutenant. 
takes his title from his enſign, which is ſquare, and is 
ſuppoſed to be called by that name, from cornu ;. becauſe 


1 of the army, A 
Others derive the name from caronet; alledgin 


* 


nets, or garlands, on their heads. | 
CORNICABRA, in Botany, a name by which the Spa- 
niards call the turpentine-tree. The name is founded on 
the ſingular production of this tree, in form of a horn 
or This is not the fruit of the turpentine-tree, as 
has been ſuppoſed by ſome ; but it is a mere, excreſcence, 
of the nature of the galls on the leaves and ſtalks of, 
other trees and plants, and is inhabited by ſmall inſects 
of the puceron kind. e 
CORNICHE, Cox xisg, or CoRNICE, in Architecture, 
uppermoſt member of the entablature of a corpus; 
or that which crowns' and fiviſhes the order. 
The word is formed from the Latin caronis, ac 


d is: | | crowning. 
The corniche is the third grand diviſion of the trabeatian, 


commencing with the freeze, and ending wich the cy-| 


matium, 


The corniche is different in the different orders: in the 


Tuſcan order it is the moſt plain. Vignola makes it to 
confiſt of an ovum, or quarter- round; an altragal, or 
baguette; a replet, or fillet ; 


a larmier, and a talon.— 


by ſome French | 


He 
laced on the wings, which form a kind of points, ar | 


g, that it | 
was the ancient cuſtom for theſe olhcers to wear coro- 


he | 


Corx1cus, cantaliver, a term uſed, by the workmen for 
a corniche that has cantalivers underneath, it, See CAN- 
TALIVER. / 

CoRnicHe, modillign, a 
See MoD1LL1oN, | Meg OL ad 

CoRNICHE, coving, à corniche which has a great,caſement, 
or hollow in it; ordinarily lathed and plaſtered upon 
compaſs, ſprokets, or brackets. D EIT ON NPE" 

CoRNic4E is alſo uſed, in the general, for any little pro- 
jecture, either of maſonry, or joinery ; even where there 
are no columns. Thus, we ſay,. the cerniche of a chim- 
e ine e CT" 

CorNnicas is alſo applied to the crownings of pedeſtals. 
See Tab. Archit, fig. 24. 27. 25+ 28. and 26. BR 
This corniche is different in the different orders: in the 
Tuſcan, according to M. Perrault, it has a platband, 
which ſerves as a corona, and. a cavetto with its fillet ; 
in the Doric, it bas a cavetto with a fillet, which bears 

2 a drip crowned with a ſquare ; in the Ionic, a cavetto 

with its fillet above, and a drip, or pendent ſquare 

' "crowned with an ogee and its fillet; in the Corinthian, 
an ogee with its fillet, a cymatium under the corona, 
which it hollows to make a drip, a corona, and an ogee, 
with its ſillet: laſtly, in the ComyosITE, a FILLET 
with a ſweep over the dye, an ASTRAGAL, CYMA with 
its fillet, coRoNA, and oGEE with its fillet, | 

CoRNICHE, glacis of the. See GLACIS. _ 


CoRrNICE ring of a piece of 


corniche with modillions under it. 


- 


ORDNANCE, is that which 
lies next the trunnion ring; or the next ring from the 
muzzle backwards. A 9 
CORNICULA, an inſtrument, made of horn, almoſt in 
| form of a cupping-glaſs, except that at the more ſlender 
extremity there is a ſmall perforation. The wide end is 
laid upon emaciated parts, and a perſon, applying. his 
mouth to the perforation at the ſmall extremity, by ſuc- 
tion draws out the air, In conſequence of this the part 
covered rifes into the hollow of the inſtrument; and by 
this means the nutritious juices are thought to be invited 
to the emaciated part, Hildanus, cent. 1. obſ. go. re- 
lates a cute performed by this means, and gives a figure 
of the inſtrument, Tulpius, lib. iii. obſ. 49. gives an- 
other inſtauce of a cure performed by this means. 
This inſtrument was by the ancients eſteemed a ſpecies 
of cupping-glaſs. | 1 
CORNICULARIS preceſſus,. the proceſs, or knob, of the 
| ſhoulder-bone 3 thus, called, as reſembling the figure af 
8. COA FA: ae 1 W 
CORNICULARIUS, in Axtiguity, an officer in the Roman 
army, whole buſineſs was to aid and aſſiſt the military 
tribune in quality of lieutenant. - | 
e 
t 


s 
” 


2 — 


| ounds in lieu of the tribun 
vifited, the watch, and were nearly what the aids-maj 
are in the French army: 8 8 
The denomination cornicularius was given them from a 
littls horn, called corniculum, which 5 uſed in giving 
orders to the ſoldiers ; though Salmaſius derives it from 
cor niculum, the creſt of a head-piece; it being an ob- 
ſervatiqn of Pliny, that they wore iron, or braſs horas on 
their belmets; and tbax theſe were, called cornicula. In 
che Netitia Imperii we find a kind of ſecretary, or regil- 


The. cer ncularii went the round 


S 


gee Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 


ter, 


of, the ſame name. His buſineſs was to attend the 


The 


* 2 
RA 
i 
| 


* 
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The critics derive the word, in this ſenſe, from cornicu- | j 


lum, a little hon to put ink in. 

CORNICULATE frwers. Se Frowen. . | 

| CORNTCOLATE plants ate ſuch as, after they have blown 

into flowers, produce many diſtinct and horned pods, or 

Teed-vefſels, called flique ſot which reaſon, the planrs 
e alſo, by ſome, denominated fil1guous p/ants., | 

Joch are, the ſedum, or ſemrpervivum, telephium, puncus flt- 
ng, © bellebor us niger, paomo, caltha, paiuſlris, alibæa, lu- 
tea. XC. 

CORNISH. See Cox nichr. 3 

Conntsu chough, in Zoology, Sec Cox aciAs. 

CoRNI8H diamond, a name given by many people to the 
CRYSTALS found in digging the mines of tin in Cort- 
wall. Theſ: cryſtals are of the nature of the Kerry- 
ſtone of Ireland, but ſomewhat inferior to it; they are 
uſually bright and clear, except toward the root, where | 
hey are coarſe and foul, or whitiſh. hey are uſually 

und in the common form of an heEtangular cotumn, 
terminated at each end by an hexangular pyramid. 

CorntsH ring, or ofirogal of a gun, is the ſmall ring near 
the muzzle. 

Cornisn, or Briti/h Language. Some remalns of this lan- 
guage were met with in Cornwall, ſo lately us the year 

5 168. See Archzol. vol. iii. 

Coax isn hug. See HUG. 

CORNIX, in Ornith-logy. See Corvus and Crow. 

CORNU Ammonis,in Natural Hiftsry, an extraordinary kind 
of ſtone, ſome of which, in vinegar, 78 of lemons, 
&c. have a motion like that of an animal. 

It is rough, knotty, of an aſh-colour, and twiſted in man- 
ner of a ram's horn; ſuch as thoſe wherewith the an- 
ciems repreſented Jupiter Ammon; whence its name. 
It is diſputed, among naturalifts, whether it be a native 
foſſil, a nautilus, or a rock-plant ? Cameratius maintains 
the feſt ; vrgiug, that it is frequently dug out of the tops 
of mountains; and that it is ſeldom found near the ſea- 


Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a ſhell, and of the number of 
the nautili, formed in the ſea, and carried thence, by the 
waters of the deluge, into the countries whenghet is dug. 
He argues, that, if ir be rarely found on the fea-coaſts, 
it is becauſe ſhells and other bodies lying in the bottom of 
the fea, as moſt kinds of the cornua Ammontis mult do, are 
only to be torn thence, and driven aſhore by iempeſts: 
but the moſt violent tempeſts never move the bottom of 

. the ſea, as the divers have put paſt doubt; ſo that it is no 

vonder, if none of theſe cernua be thrown up: but in the 
overturning of the earth by the deluge, theſe, with a 
thouſand more produCtions of the ſea, might be thrown 
from the bottom of the waters to the places where they 
are now found. 
The cornua Ammonit are of different thickneſſes and lengths; 
ſome of them weigh twenty pounds. They are found in 
ſeveral places in Germany, and elſewhere. Fiom ſome 
experiments that have been made, ſome of them are 
found to contain a little quantity of gold, which finks to | 
the bottom upon pounding them ſmall, and itirring them 
in a running water, till all the earthly parts be carried off. 
Mr. Beaumont's account of them is to be ſeen in the 

Phil. Tranſ. N 129. See SNAKE /iones. 

Coxnu cervi, hartfhorn, in Medicine, makes one of the 
TESTACEOUS powders. Sec Hart's Hors. . 
Among chemilits, the ſame name is uſed for the mouth 
of an aſembic. | 

CORNUA uteri. See UTERUS, and Wome. 

CORNUCOPIA, among the Ancient Poets, a horn, out of 
which praceeded plenty of all things; by a particular 
privilege 'whieh Jupiter granted his nurſe, {uppoſed to be 
the goat A ea. 

The rel ſenſe of the fable is this : that in Ly 
a little territory ſnaped not unlike a bullock's born, ex- 
_ ceeding fertile, given by king Ammon to his daughter 
Amalthea, whom the poets feign io have been Jupiter's 
nutſe. | | 
In Architefure, and Sculpture, the cornucepia, or horn of 
plency, is repreſcated under the figure of a Jarge horn, 
out of which iſſue fruits, flowers, &c. On medals, F. 
Joubert obſerves, the cornucopia is given to all deities, 
genii, and heroes, 

CORNUCOPLEA, in Betary, the name of one of the ſpecies 

ol the graſs kiud, which, in the Linnæan Syfem of Be- 
tany, makes a diſtin&t genus of plans, of the iriandria 
digynia elais: the characters of which are, that the cup is 

z common perianthium of one leaf, very large, and made 
is the faſhion of a funnel, indented at the edge, and ob- 

- tuſe, aud ſomewhat ereft, and ſpread open. The glume 
has two valves, and contains only one flower: the valves 

are oblotig, obtuſely ones” an equal in ſize. The 
flower is compoſed of a fingle. valve, iu figure and fitua- 
tion much xelembling the valves of the cup. The ſta- 


bia there is | 


COR 


oblong. The, germen of the piſtil is 

my : the J'S 3 in TG 21 

the ſtigma are fibroſe. The flower contai 

which is Gnglc, of a tutbinated form, and ue 

fide, and plain on the other, There axe tws ſpecies * 

Sr my” 7 See Cornelian C *. y 

CO in /chtlyolegy, a name given 
others to the hſh called alfo lyra AI. r 
1 is of the Ae kind, aud is diſtinguiſhed by Anedi by 
the name of the trig/a, wich many cirri ; 
oAagonal body. a | en 

CORNU TIA, in Botany, a genus of the did) namia 
mia claſs. Its charaCters are theſe: the flower has © 
petal, with a cylindrical tube, which is divided into 4 
parts at the top. It hath four ſtamina, two of which 
are longer than the tube, and the other ſhorter, In the 
centre is lituated a roundiſh germen, which aſterward 
becomes a globular berry, fitting upon the empalement 
and encloling ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There is bue 
one ſpecies, a native of the Welt Indies. 

N. ne bby a 8 Sec DiLEMMA, 

CO US pi, in {chihy:logy, a name given b 

to the fiſh commonly called * the Dutch ugh wap 
Indies, where it is very common, hoorn vi/ch. It has a 
horn of a very ſingular kind in the back part of its head 

or beginning of its back, and two others on the belly : 
theſe are crooked, and very brittle, They ſeem wed 
of the nature of the ſpines, which ſeveral fiſh bave, placed 
before their neck and belly fins ; ad it is dangerous to 
be wounded by them, the wound being generally vet 

difficult of cure, eſpecially if any part gr born «4 
ſpine is leſt in it, which, from the brittleneſs of thoſe 
+3 a is generally the caſe. Sce Tb, of Fiſh, 

COROCORO, in [ch:hyology, the name of a Btaſilian 60 
ſnmewhat reſembling the coRacinuys of the Mediterta- 
nean. It has a hinus in the back, in which, at pleaiuce 
it can bury the fins. Marggrave's Hitt. Braſil, ; 

CORODIO nde, 2 writ whereby to extract a corody of 
an abbey or religious houſe. 

CORODY, Connor, or CorREDY, in Law, (corredium 

from corrodo, alſo conredium and corredium) a ſum of id. 
ney, or allowance of meat, drink, and clothing, due 
to the king from an abbey, or other houſe of religion, 
whereof he is the founder, towards the reaſonable ſub- 
ſiſtence of any ſervant he thinks fit to beſtow it on. 
The difference between a corody aud penſion is ſaid to be, 
that a corody is allowed towards the maintenance of any 
of the king's fervants in an abbey; but a penſion is given 
to one of the king's chaplains, for his better maintenance, 
till he may be provided with a benefice, See Fitzherb. 
Nat. Br. fol, 150. who ſets down all the corodies and pen- 
ſions eertain, that abbeys, when they flood, were bound 
to perform to the king. 

COROLLA, among B6:ani/ts, is the moſt conſpicuous part 
of a flower. It expreiles the coloured, tender part, 
which ſurrounds the organs of generation. The parts ic 
is compoſed of are called perals; if it conſiſt only of one 
piece, it is called monopetalous ; if of more it is ſaid to be 
dipetalous, tripetalous, tetrapetaleu-, and fo on, as it conſiſts 
of two, three, four, or more parts. See PET AL, &c. 

COROLLARY, or CoxsEcTary, in Mathematics, is uſed 
for a conſequence drawn from ſome propoſition already 
advanced or demonſtrated: as if from this theorem, That 
a triangle which has two equa: ſides, has only twvo equal angles, 
this conſequence ſhould be drawn, that a triangle, which 
hath the three ſides equal, has aſe its three angles equal. 

COROLLISTA, among Botanical Authors. Yee BOTAN Y. 

COROLLULA, among Betani/is, a term uſed to expreſs 
thoſe little partial flowers, which together conſtitute the 

whole compound ones. They are of two kinds, the tu- 

bulated, and ligulated; the former are always fur- 

| Nithed with a campanulated limb, divided into four or 
five ſegments : the latter, or ligulated corollule, have a 
flat linear limb, terminated by a ſingle point, or by « 
broader extremity, divided into three or fie ſegments. 

CORON, a Jewiſh liquid meaſure, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with the HOMER, 

CORONA, in Anatomy, is that edge of the glans of the 
fenis, where the preputium begins, 

Coo A, cretyn or crowning, in Architeflure, a large, flat, 
maſſive member of the corniche ; ſo called, becaule it 

crowns not only the corniche, but the entablature, aud 
the whole order, See Tab, Archit. fig. 9. | 
The French call it {arayer, our workmen the drip, 33 
ſerving, by its great projecture, to teen the reſt of the 
building from the rain, | 

Some Latiu authors call it /upercilipm ; but that, as it 
ſhould ſeem, by miſtake for Hlillicidium. Gertaiu French 

' writers call it moucherte 3 and certain Latin ones, menturn, 

chin ; from iis keepiug off the weather fiom the paris 
underueach. a 


turbinat 
and very r 


N 


 angioſper., 


| 


| 


mina are three capillary filaments, and the anthere are 


I Some 


OR 


Some call it abſolutely the corniche, as being the principal | 
member thereof. Virtruvius frequently uſes the word | 


corona for the whole corniche. 

The corona is itfelf crowned; or finiſhed with a reglet, or 
fillet. Theres ſometimes two corona! in a corniche; 
as in the Corrpthian of the Rotundo. 

Cox oN in Optics, ſigniſies a luminous circle, generally 
coloured, round the ſun, moon, or largeſt planets. See 
HALo. | 

Corona Borealis, or Septentrionalis, Northern Crown, or 
Garland, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue, in Ty- 
cho's and in Hevelius's, are 8; in the Britannic Cata- 


Corona Auftralis, or Meridionalis, Southern Crown, a con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtats in 
Ptolemy's Catalogue are 13; in the Britiſh Catalogue 


12. Their order, names, longitades, latitudes, magni- 
tudes, &c. ate as follow: 


EE 1 
| =] 03 
Names and ſituations of the | |= [Longitud.|Latitude. | =- 
itars, O * i I 
2 * 
— : a 5 13 
Preceding thoſe to the ſouth 4 Ff 1 18 13022 36 2304 
Next in the crown 6 l 20 0 6 
; 5 31 3720 34 4 
Following this 4 8 27 49019 16 1206 
; n 9 41 317 48 86 
Middle of 3 before the knee 
of Sagittarius e 
5 
South 9 10 10 16116 42 125 
North ; f 9 42 5914 20 85 
2d of the 2 in the N. circum- } 8 a | 
ference of the crown * 9 4.13 a be 
Firſt „ 7 41 38014 24 16 6 
Moſt north. of the crown ; 5 17 2412 28 186 
10. 
More ſoutherly x 251 216 23 ds 
More ſouth. than laſt | A 2 39 46118 59 50.6 


Corona, among Botani/?s, expreſſes any thing growing on 
the head of the ſeed. The corone of feeds are of various 
kinds; ſometimes (imple, conſiſting only of a dentated 
membrane; ſometimes pappoſe, config of downy 
matter, which in ſome caſes 1s immediately fixed to the 
ſeeds; in others it has a pedicle growing fram it. Some- 


times the coron@ are compoſed of ſimple filaments, and 
{ometimes they are ramoſe. 


CORONA clericalts. See CRowN, and Corr. 

Corona Athiopica, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſea- 
ſheil of the DoL1UM, or concha globoſa kind. 

Corona imperialis, iu Botany. See CROWN imperial. 


Cox o A imperialis, in Conchyliology, a name given by au- 


thors to a kind of YOLUTA, differing from the other 
Vol. I. Ne 82. 


logue 21. T heir order, names, longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c. are as follow : _ 0 
20 E 
= * 
Names and ſituations of the % S Longitud.] Latitude.) 2. 
- 8 8 
ſtars. 7 : E 
Se" #5 ES -#: Wo 
o|m|2 5 1645 57 52] 6 
That preced. the corona, with- 7 1.6 1 
out tide # ” 44 453142 49 37] 5 
hat next the Lucida, to- 
hon” N. f B 4 45 5346 4 40] 4 
„ this, — 0 1 4 48 34 50.5 
Lucida of the corona a 7 55 56144 21 1712 
5. 
f wer ACE the crown 7 0 — 4255 48 50 5 
Secon . 22133 59 31] 4 
That following the Lucida to £ a 8 
the ſouth Y [0 30. Sore. 3®..291.& 
N. in the circum. of the corona | 7 7 80 41150 30 3| 5 
S. in the circum. of the corona | 12 38 14/44 53 5| 4 
10. 
3d of the informes over thecrown| « 8 17 34153 59 43] 5 
th over the corona A 8 18 21 50 25 32 5 
3d of thoſe following the Lu- 3 
cida ſouth 171 "9 & 27.445 
Laſt of all in the corona 4 14 39 38/49 11 4106 
6th over the corona by 12 48 24'52 30 3 6 
15. 
N. of thoſe following the corona 7 13 42 5155 57 451 6 
Preced. of the middle = 17 4 43'53 52 411-6 
S, of thoſe following the corona | v 19 51 1649 28 46 
Poſterior ot the middle ones £] jzo 54 10]51 27 of 5 
Another following them all 1.5] [19 40 5654 16 30 5 
20. 
2 29 43 33155 30 10; 


rann 
| : 
' COR- 


a number of points, forming a ſort of crown. 
There are four ſpecie 

of the curious. x | n 
Coronm, Lucida. Sec Lvucipa, and CoRoNA Borealis. 
Cox oN jus. See Jus. 1 

Cos oN placitorum cuſtes. See Cus ros. 

CokoN A ſolis, in Botany. See SUN-flower. 


AMERICAN, &c. 2 3 
CORONALE e, in Anat:my, the bone of the fotehead; 


called alſo os FRONTIS, 05 occipitis, and verecundum. 


or ſkull. 
The coronal ſuture reaches tranſverſely from one temple to 


the other; and joins the os frontis, with the oa parteta- 


lia. See Tab. Anat. (Offeol.) fig. 1. lit. g. and fig. 2. 
lit. h. | 


in young children, but grows cloſer with age ; though 
ſometimes by convulſion- fits, or a bad conformation, it 
not only cloſes in children, but the edges ſhoot over one 
other, which is what the women call head-mou'd-ſhot ; 
after which they ſeldom live long. 

CORONARIA wvaſa, CoronaRy veſſels, the arteries and 
veins which ſurround the heart to nouriſh and ſupply it 
with blood, &c. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. 


C. 


carry the blood into the ſubſtance of the heart. 
They ate called coronary, becauſe of their ſpreading into 


manner of a crown, or garland, 


ſubſtance of the heart: after encompaſſing the baſis, and 
meeting again, they inoſculate with each other. 
CoRONARY ligament unites the RADIUS with the CUBITUS. 
CorONARY vein, is a vein diffuſed over the exterior ſurface 
of the heart. 
from all parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the vena 
cava, whither it conveys the remains of the blood brought 
by the coronary arteries. 
At its riſe out of the heart, there is a valve to hinder the 
reflux of the blood; firſt diſcovered by B. Euſtachio, a 
native of San Severino. 
CoronaRyY, Aamachic, is a vein inſerted into the trunk of 
the ſplenetie vein; which, by uniting with the meſenteric, 
forms the vena PORTA. 
CORONATION. See CROWN, Kid, and OaTHn. 
CORONATORE gende, in Law, a writ, which, after the 
death or diſcharge of any coroner, is directed to the ſhe- 


of the county, for the choice of. a new coroner, to cer- 
tiſy into chancery both the election, and the name of the 
party elected, and to give him his oath, &c. 
CORONATORE exmnerando, in Law, is a writ for the diſ- 
charge of a coroner, for negligence or inſufficiency in 
the execution of his duty: and where coroners are ſo far 
engaged in any other public buſineſs, that they cannot at- 
tend the office; or if they are diſabled by old age, or 


they may be diſcharged by this writ. 

CORONE, in Anatomy, a ſharp-pointed eminence, or pro- 

cels of a bone. See Tab. Anat. (O/teel.) fig. 2. lit. mn. 
See alſo BoNE. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral in the body, diſtinguiſhed, ac- 
cording to their figures, by different names , e. gr. one 
of the os e 1909 called /!yloiges, as being ſloped like a 
bodkin : another called ma/to:des, from its reſembling a 
nipple; another of the emoplata, called corocoides, as be- 
ing of the figure of a crow's bill: laſtly, another of the 
os ſphenoides, called pterygoides, from its ſhape, which re- 
ſembles the wings of a bat. 

CORONEOLA, in Betany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the {y/machia, or purple willow herb, vulgarly called 
with us codlins and cream. 

CORONER, an ancient officer in this kingdom, ſo called, 


There are uſually four, ſometimes fix, and ſometimes 
fewer, in each county. They are choſen by the free- 
holders of the county, by virtue of a writ out of chan- 
cery ; and the choice is for life, unleſs they become ſhe- 
riffs or verderors, or ate diſcharged by the writ de coro- 
natore exanerando, or by ſtat. 25 Geo. II. cap. 29. for ex- 
tortion, neglect, or miſbehaviour. 

This officer, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, ought to be 
| a knight; and there is a writ in the regiſter, now obſo- 
lete, called / /it miles, whereby it appears to be a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe for removal of a coroner choſen, if he were 


not aknight, and had not a. hundred ſhillings per. ann, 
ar frechold. 


ſhells of chat family, by having its head ormamettted with 


branches, and encompaſſing the baſis of the heart, in 


In their progreſs they 
ſend out ſeveral branches lengthwiſe of the heart; and, 
as Ruyſch obſerves, to the auricles, and into the very 


It is formed of ſeveral branches arifing 


riff, out of the chancery, to call together the frecholders 


becauſe he hath principally to do with the pleas of the creten. 


* 
- . 


- * 


s of this ſhell found in the cabinets . 


Corona ſolis Americana, the name of a marine inſect. See 


CORONALIS, denotes the firlt sur ung of the cranium, 


It is open, the breadth of a finger or two, in the middle, | 


CORONARY artes ies, are · two arteries ſpringing out of the : 
aorta, before it leaves the pericardium ; and ſerving to 


diſeaſe, to execute it; or have not ſufficient lands, &c. | 


— 


Freehold, This qualification, however, is now diſre- 
garded ; and perſons are choſen into this office merely for 
the ſake of the fees annexed to it by 3 Hen. VII. cap. 1+ 
and 25 Geo. Il cap. 29. | 
Mention is made of this officer as early as the time of 
king Athelſtan, anno 925. 
Their authority is judicial and miniſterial z judicial, 
where a perſon comes to a violent death, and to take and 
enter appeals of murder, pronounce judgment upon out- 
lawries, &c. and to enquire of lands and goods, and 
eſcapes of murderers, treaſure tfove, wreck of the ſea, 
deodands, &c. The miniſterial power is where the co- 
Foners execute the king's writs, on exception to the ſhe- 
riff, as being party to a ſuir, kin to either of the parties, 
on default of the ſheriff, &c. In their former capacity 
the act of one has the ſame force as if they had all 
oined; in the latter, their afs are void, unleſs they 
join. 4 Inſt. 271. 1 Plowd. 73. And the authority of 
coroners does not determine by the demiſe of the king; as 
that of judges, &c. doth, who act by the king's com miſ- 
fon. 2 Inſt. 174. , 
"The lord chief juſtice of the king's bench is the ſove- 
reign coroner of the whole realm, or whereſoever he 
abides. 
Thete are alſo certain ſpecial coroners within divers liber- 
ties as well as the ordinary offices in every county; and 
ſome colleges and corporations are impowered by their 
charters, to appoint the coroner within their own precincts. 

CoroxER of whe king's hou/hold, hath an exempt juriſdiction 
within the verge, and the coroner of the county cannot 
intermeddle within it; as the coroner of the king's houſe 
may not intermeddle in the county, out of the verge. 
2 Hawk. 45. It an inquiſition be found before the ca- 
rouer of the county, and the coroner of the verge, where 
the homicide was committed in the county, and fo it 1s 
entered and certified, it will be error. 4 Rep. 45-. But 
if a murder be committed within the verge, and tbe 
king removes before any indictment be taken by the ce- 
roner of the king's hauſhold';, the coroner of the county, and 
the coroner of the king*s houſe, {hall enquire of the fame : 
and according to fir Edward Coke, the coroner of the 
county might enquire thereof at the common law. 2 
Hawk. 45. 2 Inſt. 550. If the ſame perſon be coroner of 
the county, and allo of the king's houſe, an indictment of 
death taken before him as croner, both of the king's houſe, 
and of the county, is good. 4 Rep. 46. 3 Inſt. 134. 
See ſtat. 33 Hen, VIII. 12 Parl. 1 & 3. 

CorRoNneR of Landon, is eligible by the mayor and com- 
monalty of the city, and no other coroner — any power 
there. 

CoRrONER, court of. See CounrT. 

CORONE T, in Farriery, See CORNET. 

CoRONET, in Heraldry. See CROWN. 

CORONILLA, in Botary, jointed podded colutea, a genus of 
the diade/phia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it hath a butterfly-flower, with nine ſtamina, which are 
united, and one ſtanding fingle, terminated by ſmall 
ſummits; in the centre is ſituated an oblong taper ger- 
men, which afterward becomes a taper jointed pod, en- 
cloſing oblong ſeeds. Miller reckons ſeven, and Linnæus 
eleven ſpecies. 
"There have been pieces of amber found with the pin- 
nated leaves of coroni/la included in them, and as ele- 
gantly expanded as the moſt curious botaniſt could have 
expected it, for preſerving them in his hortus ſiccus. 
Breynius gives us an account of one of thoſe pieces of 
amber, in which the middle part of one of theſe leaves 
was thus elegantly preſerved ; be examined the ſpecimen 
with the greateſt accuracy, but could not find the leaſt 
mark of fraud or deceit in it, and is very particular in 
the deſcription of the piece, and in the diſpoſition of the 
leaf init. To this it is to be added, that the corona is 
a ſnrub commonly wild in Pruſſia, where amber is pro- 
duced. Phil. Tranſ. N. 396. 

CORONOPUS, in Botany. See PLAINTAIN, 

COROPITA. Sec AGONISTICI, 


CORPORA caverneſa, in Anatomy, two ſpongious bodies, 


called alſo c«rpora nervoſa, and corpora ſpongioſa. See 
CAVERNOSA corpora, &c. 

Cox ORA olivaria, See OLIV ARIA corpora. 

CorPoRA pyramidalia, are two protuberances of the un- 
der part of the CEREBELLUM, about an inch long; ſo 
called from their reſemblance to a pyramid. 

CorPoRaA ſ{riata, two protuberances of the crura of the 
MEDULLA oblongata. 

Coro A habeas, in Law. See HaBEAs, 

CORPORAL, an inferior oſſicer in a company of foot, who 
has charge over one of the diviſions ; he places and re- 
lieves centinels, and keeps good order in the corps de 
garde; receiving, withal, the word of the inferior rounds 


that paſs by his corps de garde, There are uſually Gree! 


cor poral * company. 


CoryORAL of hip, is an officer who hath 


C OR 


The word comes from the Italian caporale, 
hes the ſame thing; and that from caput, 
corporal being the firſt of the company, 


which for? . 
bead, chief; the 


| the 
ſetting the watch and centries, and relieving e * 


who tees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors keep 
neat and clean: he alſo teaches them how 
arms, and hath a mate under him. 


their arms 
to ule their 


Cox ORAL oath. See OaTH, 
Cobra AT, CORPORALE, is alſo an ancient chur 


ch-term, 


ſigniſying the ſacred linen ſpread under the chalice in the 


euchaiiſt and maſs, to receive the fragments of the bread 
if any chance to fall, Some ſay, it was pope Euſebj ; 
who firſt enjoined the uſe of the corporal; others aſcribe 
it ro St Silveſter. It was the cuſlom to carry corporate 
with ſome ſolemnity, to fires, and to heave them api: F 
the flames, in order to extinguiſh them. Philip de Co 
mines ſays, the pope_made Louis XI. a preſent of 8 
c:yporale, whereon my lord St. Peter ſung maſs, . 


CORPORATE county. See COUNTY corporate, 
CORPORATION, a body politic, or incorporate; ſo 


called, becauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed 
into one body ; and are qualified to take, purchaſe grant 
have a common ſeal, ſue and be ſued, &c. in their joint 
Capacity. 

Theſe political conſtitutions were firſt invented and intro. 
duced, according to Plutarch, among the Romans b 
Numa, in order to break the force of the two rival fac. 
tions of Sabines and Romans; by inſtituting ſeparate {c. 
cieties of every manual trade and profeſſion. 

A corporation may be eſtabliſhed three ways, viz. by pre- 
ſcription, by letters patent, and by act of parliament. 
Cerperatians are either ecelefiaſtical, or lay. Hccigſiaſticat 
are cither regular, as abbeys, priories, chapters, &c. or 
ſecular, as biſhopricks, deanries, archdeaconries, parſon- 
ages, &c. to which add, univerſities, colleges, hoſpi. 
tals, &c. Hee HosplITaL, &c. 

Lay corporations are again ſubdivided into civi! and cleene- 
ſynary. Of the former ſort are ſuch as are eltabliſhed fo: 
a variety of temporal purpoſes ; as thoſe of cities, towns, 
mayoralkies, bailiwicks, companies, or communities of 
commerce; and for the improvement of ſcience, church- 
wardens, and the two univerſities. Thus the king is 
made a corporation, to prevent an interregnum ; for on 
his demiſe, his ſucceſlot is in full poſſeſſion of the regal 
rights and dignity. 

Eleemoſynary corporations are ſuch as are eſtabliſhed ſor the 


diſtribution of the free alms of the founder, as hoſpitals 
and colleges, * 


Again, a corporation is either ſole, when conſiſting of a 


fingle perſon, as the king, a biſhop, dean, &c. or an 
aggregate of many, as the mayor and commonalty, dean, 
and chapter, &c. which laſt is what the civilians call a 
college, See COLLEGE, COMMUNITY, CITY, and CHaR- 
TERS of community. 


CORPORATION courts are ſuch as are held in corporations, by 


preſcription, charter, or act of parliament. Sce Court 
of Huſlings and Mayor's CourTs. 


CoRPORATI1ON ad, is that which prevents any perfon ſrom 


being legally elected to any office relating to the govern- 
ment of any city or cr poration, unleſs, within a twelve- 
month before, he has received the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, according to the rites of the church of 
England; and which enjoins him to take the oaths of 
ALLEGIANCE and SUPREMACY when he takes the oath 


of office; other iſe his election is void, Stat. 13 Car. 
II. ſtat. 2. cap. 1. 


CORPOREAL. See IxcorPoREAL. 
CORPOREAL inheritance. See INHERITANCE. 
CORPOREAL guaſities, Hee QUALITY. 


CORPORETLY, the quality of that which is corporee!, or 


OF or that which conſtitutes or denominates it 
uch. 

The corporeity of God was the capital error of the An- 
thropomorphites. Some authors reproach Tertullian 
with admitting a corporeity in the Deity ; but it is mani- 
felt, ” body he means no more than /ub/tance. 

The Mahometans reproach the Samaritans at this day, 
with a belief of the corporeity of God. Many of the 
ancients believed the cerporeity of angels. 


CoRPoREITY, form of. See Fok u. 
CORPORIFICATION, in Chemiſtry, the operation of re- 


covering ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt into a 


body nearly the ſame with that which they had before 
their ſpiritualization. 


CORPS, in Archirefture, is a term borrowed from the 


French, ſignifying any part that projects or advances bo- 
ay: the naked of a wall : and which ferves as a ground 
or ſome decoration, or the like. 


Cones de bataille is the main body of an army, drawn up 


for battle. See Ling, and GUARD. 


Corps de gards, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under co- 


vert, 


COR a COR 

vert, ſometimes in the open air, to receive 2 body of 

ſoldiery, who are relieved from time to time, and are to, 

watch in their turns, for the ſecurity of a quarter, a 
camp, ſtation, &c. 


The word is alſo uſed for the men who watch therein. 
It is uſual to have, beſide the great, a little corps de garde, 


of any man lying in execution upon a judgement for debt; 
into the king's bench, &c. there to lie till he has ſatis- 
fied the judgment. 515 

Cox pos cepi. See CEP. 

CorPUs habeas. See HABEAS. 


CORPUSCLE, in Phy/ics, a diminutive of corpus, uſed to 


at a good diſtance before the lines; to be the more rea- 
dily advertiſed of the approach of the enemy. 

CORPSE, /ealing of, is not felony, but puniſhable as a 
miſdemeanour by indictment at common law; but if a 
perſon in taking up a dead body ſteals the ſhroud, or 
other apparel, it is felony. 

CORPULENCY, in Medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too 
much loaded with fleſh and fat. 

Cor pulency amounts to the __— what phyſicans call 
obefitas, and we popularly fatneſs. 
— Jefines it 5 be 5 an increaſe both of the ven- 
ter and limbs, as impede the actions of the body, eſpe- 
cially motion and reſpiration. 


Corpulency, or obefity, Boerhaave obſerves, does not conſiſt 


in the ſolids of the body being increaſed, but in their be- 
ing diſtended to a greater pitch by the abundance of hu- 
mours collected in them. ; 
Corpulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from a laudable, copious, 
oily, ſoft blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of ſalt. 
Such a conſtitution of blood occaſioning but a feeble fer- 
mentation, there is leſs conſumed than is made; the 
lymph, which ſeems to be the matter of nutrition, pre- 
ſerves its viſcid conſiſtence longer; and by that means 
adheres the more plentifully to the divers parts of the 
body. Add, that there is more fat ſeparated from the 
blood than can well be depoſited in the adipoſe cells. 
Hence the body grows very conſiderably, and the parts 
ſometimes diſtend to a monſtrous bulk. 

Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers and 
ſoftens the blood, and renders it leſs ſharp and faline 
ſuch is want of exerciſe and motion, an indolent life, 
too much ſleep, nouriſhing foods, &c. It is prevented, 
or removed, by the contrary cauſes ; and particularly by 
the uſe of ſaline and acid meats, and drinks. ; 
Corpulency is the occaſion of divers diſeaſes, and particu- 
larly the apoplexy. It was held infamous among the an- 
cient Lacedæmonians. ; 
Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againſt 
exceſſive fatneſs, than acetum ſcilliticum. Borelli recom- 
mends the chewing of tobacco; which Etmuller how- 
ever diſſuades, leſt it induce a conſumption. 

Sennertus mentions a man that weighed fix hundred 

ounds ; and a maid thirty-ſix years of age, who weighed 

four hundred and fifty. Bright of Maiden, who died at 
the age of twenty-nine years, in 1750, weighed ſix hun- 
dred and ſixteen pounds. Chiapin Vitelli, marquis of 
Cerona, a noted Spaniſh general in his time, from an ex- 
ceſſive corpulency, is ſaid to have reduced himſelf, by 
drinking of vinegar, to ſuch a degree of leanneſs, that 
he could fold his ſkin ſeveral times round him. 

Caſtile ſoap, in the form of a bolus, an electary, pills, 
or diſſolved in a gill or more of ſoft water, from one to 
four drachms, taken at bed-time, is ſtrongly recom- 
mended with a view of reducing corpulency, in a diſcourſe 
on its nature, cauſe, and cure, by Malcolm Flemyng, 
M. D. Lond. 1760. See ABSTEMIOUS, 

CORPUS, body, in Anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts in 
the animal ſtructure; as corpus cailoſum, corpus glandulo- 
ſum, corpus reticulare, &C., ; 

Corpus calloſum, is the upper part, or covering of the two 
lateral ventricles of the BRAIN, appearing immediately 
under the proceſs of the dura mater, below the depth of 
all the circumvolutions; being formed by the union of 
the medullary fibres on each fide. | 


expreſs the minute parts, or particles, that conſtitute na 
tural bodies. 
C'-rpuſcles amount to much the ſame with what the an- 
cients called atoms ; and differ both from the elementary 
and hypoſtatical principles of the chemiſts, and the ma- 
teria ſubtilis of the Carteſians. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews a method of determining the ſizes 


of the corpuſcles, whereof the particles that compoſe na- 
tural bodies conſiſt, from their colours. 


: 


CORPUSCULAR phils/ophy, that ſcheme or ſyſtem of phy- 


ſics, wherein the phenomena of bodies are accounted 
for, from the motion, reſt, poſition, arrangement, &c. 
of the minute corpuſcles, or atoms, whereof bodies are 
compoſed. i 

The corpuſcular philoſophy, which now flouriſhes under the 
title of the mechanical philoſophy, is excedingly ancient. 
Leucippus and Democritus were the firſt who taught it 
in Greece; from them Epicurus received it, and im- 
proved it, inſomuch that it came at length to be deno- 
minated from him, and was called the Epicurean philo- 


ſopby. 


Leucippus, again, is ſaid to have received it from Mo- 
chus, a Pheœnician phyſiologiſt, before - the time of the 
Trojan war, and the firſt who philoſophized about atoms: 
though Gale, who borrows all prophane philoſophy from 
the ſacred philoſphy in the books of Moſes, is of opi- 
nion that he might take the hint from the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory of the formation of man out of the duſt of the 


- Earth. 


Indeed, Caſaubon take Moog, or Moxcs, to be the name 
of a Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called 
id, Meſche, or, according to the method of writing 
which then obtained, Moſes : whence it is conjectured 
that the Mo/che, or Meſchus of the Tyrians, was, in ef- 
fe, the Moſes of the Hebrews. | 
his appears to be the ſentiment of Selden, Arcerius, &c. 
ut the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who, from 
Poſidonius and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant 
of Sidon, and his philoſophy to be nothing elſe but a 
phyſiological or natural hiſtory of the creation. 
After Epicurus, the corpuſcular philoſophy gave way to the 
Peripatetic, which became the popular ſyſtem, 
Thus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced ſpecific ard 
ſubſtantial forms, qualities, ſympatbies, &c. which a- 
muſed the world, till Gaſſendus, Charleton, Des Cartes, 
Boyle, Newton, and others, retrieved the old cerpuſcula- 
rian hypotheſis ; which is now become the baſis of the 
mechanical, and experimental philoſopby, 
Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the corpuſcular phile- 
ſophy to the four following heads. 
1. That there is but one catholic, or univerſal mat- 
ter, which is an extended, impenetrable, and divifible 
— common to all bodies, and capable of all 
orms. 
This fir Iſaac Newton finely improves on: “ All things 
*© conſidered, ſays that great author, it appears probable 
* to me, that God, in the beginning, created matter in 
* ſolid, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles: of ſuch 
e ſizes and figures, and with ſuch other properties, as 
* moſt conduced to the end for which he formed them; 
and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolids, are in- 
* comparably harder than any of the ſenſible porous bo- 


dies compounded of them; even fo hard as never to 
cc 


wear, or break in pieces: no other power being able 
to divide what God made one in the firſt creation. 
While theſe corpuſcles remain entire, they may com- 
poie bodies of one and the ſame nature and texture in 


Corpus caverncſum urethre. See CAVERNOSUM. 640 
Corus glanduloſum. See PROSTAT#. | T 
Cox us pampini forme. See PAMPINIFORME. 40 


Cox us fyramidale. See PYRAMIDALE. Dall ages: but ſhould they wear away, or break in 

Coreus reticulare. See RETICULAR body. pieces, the nature of things depending on them would 

Cox sis alſo uſed in matters of learning, for ſeveral works]. be changed: water and earth, compoſed of old worn 
of the ſame nature, collected, and bound together. | © 


particles, and fragments of particles, would not be of 
the ſame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compoſed of entire particles at the beginning. 
And therefore, that nature may be laſting, the changes 
of corporeal things are to be placed only in the various 


Gratian made a collection of the canons of the church, | *« 
called Corpus Canonum. The Corpus of the civil law is | “ 
compoſed of the Digeſt, Code, and Inſtitutes, Secalſo| 
Cop, and Disks. 40 
We have alſo a corpus of the Greek poets ; and another} ſeparations, and new aſſociations, of theſe permanent 
of the Latin poets, See BoD. cc corpuſeles.” 

Cor pus-Chriſti-day, a-feaſt held always on the next Thurſ- 


day after Trinity Sunday. It was inſtituted in the year 
1264, in honour of the bleſſed ſacrament, to which alſo 
a college in Oxford is dedicated. We find it mentioned 
in 32 Hen, VIII. cap. 21. By which ſtatute Trinity- 


2. That this matter, in order to form the vaſt variety of 
natural bodies, muſt have motion in ſome, or all its aſ- 
ſignable parts; and that this motion was given to matter 


by God, the creator of all things ; and has all manner of 
directions and tendencies. 


term is appointed for ever to begin the morrow after this «© Theſe corpuſcles, ſays fir Iſaac Newton, have not only 


feaſt. ; A © avis inertiz, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of 
Corus cum cauſe, in Law, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, | „ motion as naturally reſult from that force ; but alſo 


to remove both the body, and record, touching the cauſe | © are moved by certain active principles; ſuch as that 


©« of 


£4 Bt __ ba + 


COR . 


« of gravity, and that which cauſes fermentstion, and 
« the cohefion of bodies.” 

That matter mult alſo be actually divided into parts; 
and each of thoſe primitive particles, fragments or atoms 
of matter, mult have its proper magnitude, figure, and 


ſhape. 

4. That theſe differently ſized and ſhaped particles have 
different orders, poſitions, fituations and poſtures, from 
whence all the variety of compountl bodies ariſes, 

CORRECTED calendar. Sce CALENDAR. 

CORRECTION, in the Manege, is uſed for aids given 
with ſeverity. See CHASTISEMENTS, 

CorREcT1oNn, in Printing, the act of retrenching the faults 
in a work; or the reading, which the correEtor gives the 
firſt proofs, to point out and amend the faults, to be rec- 
tified by the compoſitor. 

The corrections are placed on the margin of each page, 
right againſt the line where the faults are found. There 
are different characters uſed to expreſs different correc- 
tions, as D ord, dele, for any thing to be effaced, or left 
out. When any thing is to be inſerted, the place is 
marked in the line with a caret , and the inſertion 
added in the margin. When a word, ſyllable, &c. is to 
be altered, it is eraſed out of the proof, and that to be put 
in its room written in the margin ; always obſerving, if 
there be ſeveral miſtakes in the ſame line, that the cor- 
reftions in the margin be ſeparated by little bars, or 
ſtrokes, . Ifa ſpace be omitted, its place is marked 
with a caret, and the margin with &. If a ſpace be 
wrong placed, as in the middle of a word, the two parts 
are connected with a cu rve, and the fame character 


put in the margin. If a letter be inverted, it is expreſſec 
on the margin with ). If any thing be tranſpoſed, it is 
marked thus: The artet e the [follies| beft ; for the 
ſhorteſt follies are the bet; and in the margin is added tr. 
in a circle. If Roman characters are to be changed for 
Italic, or vice verſa, a line is drawn under them thus, and 


Roman or Italic added in the margin; if to capitals, a 
double line. If a word or ſentence, is entirely omit- 
ted, the place is marked with a carer, and in the margin 
is inſerted the word out. If the letters of a word ſtand 
too far aſunder, a line is drawn under them, and in the 
margin is put a crooked line, or hook, thus —. 

CORRECTION, in Rhetoric, See EPANORTHOSIS, 

CorRECTION, in Pharmacy. This word has ſeveral pecu- 
liar ſenſes : and firſt, draſtic medicines, or ſuch as ope- 
rate with violence, are ſaid to be corrected, when in 
their compoſition ſome ingredient is added, which proves 
a kind of check to the operation, or prevent thoſe mis- 
fortunes which they generally bring, without ſuch cor- 
recting ingredient. Thus, for inſtauce, ſome carmina- 
tives, as the ſeeds of ſennel or aniſe, are added to ſena 
leaves, which, when exhibited alone, generally excite 
flatulencies and gripes. Ihe ſubſtances or ingredients 
thus added, with an intention to render the medicines 
more ſafe, are called cerrigentia, or cor rettoria, caſtigantia, 
or infrengentia. Secondiy, medicines which operate in a 
ſlow and languid manner, are ſaid to be corrected, when 
they are ſo prepared as to accelerate or augment their 
operation: when, for inſtance, ſalts are mixed with eva- 
cuating medicines of a gummous or reſinous nature, that 
by means of being more reſolved or attenuated, they may 
operate more powerfully, Wich this intention ſalt of 
tartar, or /a/polychreſlus, are added to infulions of ſena 
Ingredients added with this view are called adjuvants ; 
and when more draſtic ſubſtances of the fame virtues are 
added, in order to augment the operation of the compo. 
ſitions, theſe are called acuentia. T hicdly, nauſeous and 
ungrateful medicines are ſaid to be corrected, when they 
are prepared in ſuch manner as to be more agreeable and 
acceptable to the palate. James. 

CORRECTOR of the ſiaple, an officer, or clerk, bclong- 
ing to the ſtaple, who makes and records the bargains 
of merchants there made, anno 27 Edw, III. ſtat. 2. 
cap. 22, 23. The Romans called them menſarii. 

CoRRECTORs, in Medicine, ſuch ingredients in a compo- 
ſition as guard againll, or abate, the force, or dangerous 
qualities, of others. Sce CORRECTION. 

CORREGIDOR, the name of an officer of juſtice in Spain, 
and countries ſubject to the Spaniſh government. He is 
the chief judge of a town or province. 

CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another in any 
certain relation. 

Thus, father and ſon are correlatives ; pater & filius ib 
mutuo reſpondent. Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, 
are correlative and oppolite terms. 

CORRESPONDENCE, and Cr eſpondency, denotes the 
relation and reciprocal adap ation of one thing to an- 
other; and alſo intercourſe and friendſhip, | 

CORRIDOR. See Coupon. | | 

CORRIGIOLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria tri- | 


c Oo R 


gynia Claſs, with a five-leaved calyx, five pers! 
Gngle ſeed, of a triquetrous, or three-ſided ery 5 12 1 
is one ſpecies. Us 


CORRIV AL, a relative term, ſignifying, Originally, a per- 


ſon, who derived water from the ſame ſource, or ſptin 

with another; by means of ſome common canal which 
carried it to both their lands; and which proved the oc 
caſion of frequent diſputes. Hence the word came to be 
uſed for thoſe who have the ſame pretenſions; whether 
to glory, to love, or the like; but uſe has abridged the 
word ; and we now both write and pronounce, r;val. 


CORROBORANTS. Sec STRENGTHENERs, 
COR ROBOR ATIVE, in Medicine, any thing that increaſes 


{trength, or gives new force. 

The word is l;kewife frequently applied to ſuch medicines 
as are of uſe in particular weakneſſes ; as the fluor albus 
gonorrhœas, &c. Such are terebinths, &, All cat. 
diacs are corroborative. 


CORRODENTIA, or Corrosiva, in Medicine, corro. 


lives, or corroding medicines. 

Theſe are medicines of much uſe in ſurgery, which ©. 
rede whatever part of the body they are applied to. 
Corrofives act by their acrimony, by which they deſtroy 
not only foreign ſubſtances adhering to animal bodies 
but alſo the ſolids themſelves, provided they meet Me 
any moiſture when applied to them; and particularly 
when confined upon the part by any adheſive plaſter, ſo 
as to have their action excited by the heat of the body. 
In the two brit caſes they are called cathateties, in the 
laſt potential cauſtics. See CavusTics. 

Corre/rves are uſed for opening abſceſſes, for making if. 
ſues, or artificial ulcers, for conſuming tuberc!es, and 
callous excreſcences ; for ſeparating . cor- 
rupted parts, and cleanſing ſordid ulcers; ſometimes for 
ſtopping hzmorrhages. ; Joo 


CORROSION, the act of correding, or gaawing away, 


by little and little, the continuity of the parts of bodies, 
Acids c rede moſt natural bodies; and arſenic only kills, 
becauſe it corrodes the bowels with its ſharp-pointed pat- 
ticles. 


Co Rx ROS lo is uſed both in Chemi/try, Medicine, and Natu- 


ral Hiftery ; where it ſtands for a particular ſpecies of 
DISSOLUT10N, by an acid, or ſaline menſtruum. 
What cr, has peculiar to it, is, that it is moſtly de- 
ſigned for the reſolution of bodies the moſt ſtrongly com- 
pacted, as bones and metals; ſo that the menſtruums 
employed require an uncommon moment, or force. 
Now corre/zve liquors, whether acid or urinous, ate no- 
thing but ſalts diffolved in a little phlegm: therefore 
theſe being ſolid, and conſequently containing a conli- 
derable quantity of matter, do both attract one another 
the more, and are alio more attracted by the particles of 
the body which is to be diſſolved. And as their attrac- 
tions at equal diſtances ate proportional to their bulks, 
ceteris paribus; fo when the more ſolid bodies ate put 
into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger than 
in other ſolution: z and the motion, which is always pro- 
— to the attraction, is more violent. 

ence we ealily conceive, how they ſhould drive thoſe 
ſalts, like ſo many darts, into the pores of the bodies, 
and open and looſen the coheſion of them, though ever 
ſo firm. Sce Aci. 
Again, we know, the more minute the particles of the 
menſtruum are, the ſooner they penetrate, and with the 
greater force ; the motion produced by aitraCtion being 
always greatelt in the leaſt corpuſcles, and next to no- 
thing in the large ones. Add to this another advantage 
gained by this minuteneſs of the particles; viz. that they 
approach nearcr the body to be diſſolved, without which 
the attractive force would be inſenſible. Hence, thoſe 
very falts, which diſſolved in water, will hardly touch 
metals, if once turned into acid ſpirits, ealily p-nctrate 
them: for in diltillation, not only a greater quantity of 
water remains, but the faline bodies are ſo minutely 
broken and divided by the fire, as to make them more 
readily capable of being moved by an attractive force; 
and, therefore, ſuch a diſtilied menitruum is much more 
eſlicacious than any ſolution of ſalt made with water. 
Corrgſion is performed either by immerſion or CEMENTA- 
oN, ſprinkling, trituration, or mere contact with a 
proper MENSTRUUM, 


CORROSIVE ſallimuie of mercury, See MERCURY. 
CORRUGATOR, or CoRRuGens ſupercilit, a muſcle 


ariſing from the great canthusof the orbit of the eye, and 
terminating in the ſkin about the middle of the ehe- 
brows. Sce Eye. 

Is name declares its uſe ; being formed of con, together, 
aud ruga, wrinhle.. | 

Some reckon this muſcle only a prolongation of tbe 
frontales. | 


CoR«UGATOR coiteri, or muſculus frontalis verus, in Hna- 


tomy, This mulcle ariſes fleſhy from the proceſs of the 
« 65 


C O R 


65 frentis, next to the inner or great angle of the orbit, 
above the joining of the os naß, and ſuperior proceſs of 
the os maxillare with this bone; from thence —_— ob- 
liquely outward and upward, it is inferted in the fleſhy 
part of the occipito-fromalis; ſome of its fibrillæ paſſing 
through into the ſkin, a little higher than the middle re- 
ion of the eyebrows. ; 
2 uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the forehead, by pulling 
it down after the action of the occipite-frontalis ; and when 
it acts more forcibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the ſkin of the 
front between the ſuperciliaz as it happens when we frown, 


COR 


ceſtor by him; and if he were noble, or a gentleman; he 
and his heirs, are thereby ignobled and degraded. See 
EsSCHEAT. 

The king's pardon cleanſes the corruption of blood in thoſe 
children horn after the pardon, not in thoſe born before it ; 
theſe latter continuing ſtill incapable of inheriting the land 
of their father, purchaſed before the time of the pardon, 
But note, there are ſeveral offences now made treaſon by 
act of parliament, which do not corrupt the blood; nor 
ſhall the criminal forfeit any thing thereby, beſides what 
he has for liſe. See ATTAINDER. 


CORSA, in Architecture, the ſame with PLAT-band. 
CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſeas, eſpe- 


or knit the brows. 3 ; 
CorrRuUGATORIs erde exterior, in Anatomy, a name given b 


Santorini to certain faſciculi of the great zygomatic muſ- 
cle, running under the fleſhy part of the lower lip. See 
LAB1UM attollens, and ZYGOMATICUS major. 
ConnucaToRIs inferior ordo, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Stantorini, and ſome others, to that muſcle of the mour 

called by Albinus orbicularis oris; by Cowper conflrictor 
labiorum; and by Douglas ſphin#ter labigrum. * 
CORRUGENT muſcle, the ſame as corrugotor ſupercilii. 


CORR UPTIBLE. See IncoRRUPTIBLE. 


CORRUPTICOLæ, a ſect who roſe out of the Mono- 
hyſites in Egypt about the year 519, under their chief, 
— the pretended patriarch of Alexandria. 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived their 
name, was, that the body of J<ſus Chriſt was corruptible ; 
that the fathers had owned it; and that to deny it, was 
to deny the truth of our Saviour's paſſion, 
On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnafſus, another Eu- 
tychian, a refugee, as well as Severus, in Alexandria, main- 
tained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt had been always in- 
corruptible ; that to ſay it was corruprible, was to make a 
diſtinction between Jeſus Chriſt and the word, and by 
conſequence to make two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. 
The people of Alexandria were divided between the two 
opinions; and the partiſans of Severus were called cor- 
rupticolæ, q. d. worſhippers of ſomething corruptib/e : ſome- 
times they were denominated corruptibiles 3 and the adhe- 
rents of Julian incorruptibles, or phantafiaſle. The clergy 
and ſecular powers favoured the firſt ; the monks and the 
ople the latter. 
CORRUPTION, the extinction of any thing; or the act 
whereby it ceaſes to be what it was. 
It is an axiom in philoſophy, that the corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another. 
Corruption differs from generation, as two contraries differ 
from each other. 
It differs from alt-ration as a leſs from a greater, or a part 
from the whole: a thing being ſaid to be altered, when it 
is not ſo far changed but it may be known, and ſtill keeps 
its old name; both which it loſes by corruption. 
But, as in generation, no matter is produced that did not 
before exiſt 3 ſo in corruption, nothing is loſt, but that 
particular modification which conſtituted its form, and 
made it to be of ſuch a ſpecies. 
Dr. Drake accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable 
bodies thus: © The principle of corruption is, perhaps, 
« the ſame which in a ſtate of circulation 1s the princi- 
© ple of life, viz. the air, which is found mixed in con- 
C F terable quantities with all ſorts of fluids ; as neceſ- 
© ſary to vegetable as to animal life, Now this air has 
cc two motions, viz. an expanſive one, from its natural 
&« elaſticity, by means whereof it communicates that in- 
« teſtine motion which all juices have, and by which 
© the containing parts are gradually extended and grow; 
&« and a circulatory or progeny motion, which- is not 
« eſſential to it, but is occaſioned by the reſiſtance of the 
6 ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, which obliges it to take that 
4 courſe which is moſt free and open, which is through 
« the veſſels of animals and plants. 
«© Now, this courſe being ſtopped, the expanſive motion 
« ſtill remains, and continues to act, till, by degrees, it 


& has ſo far overcome the including bodies, as to bring 


ce jtſelf to an equal degtee of expanſion with the exter- 
« nal air; which it cannot do, without deſtroying the 
« texture and continuity, or ſpecific degree of coheſion, of 
« thoſe ſolids : which is that we call a Hate of corruption. 
« This expanſive or deſtructive quality of the air in bo- 
« dies may be 22 two ways; and, therefore, cor- 
« ruption may be accelerated in as many, viz. either by 
« weakening the tone-or coheſion of the including parts, 
« and fo facilitating the work of the air; as is the caſe 
« when fruit is bruiſed, which is found to corrupt much 
« ſooner there than in any other part: or, by extending 
te the expanſive force of the air itſelf, by heat, or ſome 
& other co-operating circumſtance ; and ſo helping it to 
e overcome the reſiſtance the ſooner.” See PUTRE- 
„ FACTION, 

CoRRUPTION of blood in Law, an inſection accruing to a 
man's ſtate, attainted of felony, or tceaſon, and to his iſſue. 
For. as he loſes all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, 
ſo his heirs cannot be iſſue to him, or to any other an- 

Vor. I. Ne 82, | 


cially the Mediterranean, with a veſſel armed for war, 
without commiſſion from any prince, or power; to plun- 
der merchant-veſſels. 

The word comes from the Italian crſare, of corſo, or d 
cui ſibus, by reaſon of their courſes, or excurſions, 

'The name is commonly given to the piratical cruiſers of 
Barbary, who had their riſe about the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. See PIRATES. 

& corſair is diſtinguiſhed from a privateer in this, that the 
latter does it under a commiſſion, and only attacks the 
veſſels of thoſe at war with the ſtate whence his commiſ- 
ſion is derived. The puniſhment of a cerſair is to be 
banged without remiſhon ; whereas privateers are to be 
treated as priſoners of war, All corjair veſſels are good 
prizes. See PRIZE, 


CORSELE!, a little cUIRAS*®E, according to ſome ; and 


according to others, a coat, or covei for the whole trunk, 
anciently worn by the pikemen, commonly placed in the 
front and flanks of the battle, for the better reſiſtance of 
the enemies aſſaults, and the ſuter gvard of the ſoldiers 
placed behind, or within them. Vaugelas obſerves, that 
the ſeamen were ancicntly armed with cor /e/ets. 


CORSEPRESENT, in Ancient Authors, denotes a mirtuary: 


The word is ormed of the French, corps preſent z and 
the reaſon of the denomination is probably this : that 
where a mortuary, after a man's death, became due, the 
beſt or ſecond beſt beaſt was offered, or preſented to the 
prieſt, and carried along with the corpſe. 


CORSNED bread, panis conjuratus, or curſed bread, a ſuper- 


ſtitious manner of trial, uſed among our Saxon anceſ- 
tors, by a piece of barley-bread, firſt execrated by the 
prieſt, then offered the ſuſpected criminal to be ſwal- 
lowed by way of purgation : from an opinion that a 
guilty perſon could not ſwallow a piece of bread ſo ac- 
curſed, or if he did, that it would choke him. 

The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, beſeech- 
ing God,“ That the criminals jaws might be ſhut, his 
% throat ſo narrow, that he might not ſwallow, and that 
* he might caſt it out of his mouth.” Du-Cange. 


CORSOIDES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome 


authors to a ſpecies of agate of a greyiſh white, full of 
ſlender veins, of a clearer white, A hairs. It is 
one of the German agates, and ſometimes ſeen among 
our jewellers, cut into tops of ſnuff- boxes, and other toys, 
but is not much eſteemed. 


CORTES, a term purely Spaniſh, properly ſignifying the 


courts, i. e. the ſtates, or afſembly of the ſtates, at Madrid. 


CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the BAR R, or outer coat 


of a tree, or ſhrub. 


CORTEX aurantiorum : the powder of cortex auranticrum 


ſometimes cures quartan agues. Commerce. Norimb. 
1735. Hebd. 11.4 3. 


Cox TERx Peruvianus, called alſo quinquine, kinkinna, quina- 


quina, 1 patrum, and popularly — it's bark, is 
the bark of a tree, growing in the Weit- Indies, called 
by the orgy pale de calenturas, q. d. fever-woed; by 
reaſon of its extraordinary virtue in removing all kinds 
of intermitting FEVERS and agues. See CINCHONA. 
The Indians commonly call it the fuddling tree, from the 
property it has of intoxicating fiſhes, when either its wood 
or bark is beaten, and ſteeped in the water where they are. 
The tree that yiclds this noble ſpecific, is only found in 
Peru ; in the Province of San Franceſco de Quito, or 
* near the city of Loxa; though ſome lay it is 
alſo found in that of Potoſi ; and F.-Labat, in the iſland 
of Guadeloupa, The bark, while on the tree, is ſtreaked, 
of 1 yellow without fide, and a pale tan-colour 
within. 
The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this precious bark, 
viz. the caſcarilla colorada, or reddiſh bark; amarylla, or 
ellowiſh ; creſpilla, or curling; and b/anca, or whitiſh. 
he colorada and amarylla are reckoned the beſt : the cre- 
ſpilla is the produce of the ſame fort of tree, only grow- 
ing in a cold, froſty climate, which impairs the quality 
of the. bark, and renders it whitiſh on the outſide, and 
cinnamon-coloured within, and unfit for medicinal uſe. 
As to the blanca, as it is procured ſrom another {ſpecies of 
the tree of a much larger trunk, the leaves of a lighter 


reen colour, and the bark of a very thick ſpongious 
— whitiſh on the outſide; being withal E — 


11 Q 8 ; as 


COR 
2s to 
When 
vers; but when dry, and kept 4 


inſipid, and good for nothing. 
found to have much ſurer and quicker effects when green 


than when dry; ſo that the Europeans only come in for 
the ſecond rate virtues: what is worſe, the bad fort is in 
great plenty, and the good is very ſcarce, and hard to 
come at: for which reaſon, with a little of the fine bark 
ſent yearly to Panama, for Europe, large quantities of the 


worſt ſort are uſually mixed. 


The amarylla, or ſmall bark, which curls up like ſticks of 


cinnamon, and which in England is much eſteemed, as 
being ſuppoſed to be taken from the branches of the 
tree, and therefore more efficacious in the cure of fevers, 
is only the bark of the younger trees; which being very 
thin curls in this manner. For the bark of the branches 
is never gathered : it would not compenſate the charge 
of cutting. 

The ſeaſon of cutting the bark is in Auguſt, the only 
ſettled dry time in the country. After a tree has hen 
barked, it requires eighteen or twenty years for a good 
bark to grow again. 

Mr. Arrot, a Scotch ſurgeon, who had gathered the bark 
in the place where it grows, and from whom we received 
this account, by means of Mr. Gray, at Carthagena, 
is of opinion, that the gathering the better ſort of bark 
will ſoon be at end, or at leaſt very much reduced, 
partly by reaſon of its diſtance from any inhabited place, 
and the impenetrability of the woods where it grows, and 
partly by the want of Indians to cut it, whoſe race, 
through the cruelties of the Spaniards, is like to be to- 
rally extinct. | 
The moſt accurate account we have ever received of the 
tree which produces the guinguina, or Peruvian bark, is 
from M. de la Condamine, who, in travelling through 
ſome parts of America, choſe the route of Loxa, where 
the fineſt bark is gathered, and where the greateſt num- 
ber of the trees is found ; and taking inſtructions from M. 


de Juſſieu, informed himſelf concerning it. The quinguzna- | 


tree never grows in the plains ; it is a conſtant inhabitant 
of the mountains, and is eably known from the trees among 
which it grows by its erect growth, and its height when of 
any conſiderable age, as it always carries its head above the 
reſt, and alfo by its ſize. Theſe trees are never found in 
clumps or cluſters together, but always ſcparate or ſingle 
among other kinds. 

It is very fare, however, to find any large ones at this 
time on the mountain where the bark is gathered, the 
great demand for it having made them bark all the trees, 
and theſe having all perithed by it; for the old trees 
never recover the barking, though the young ones fre- 
quently do, 

The bark is now gathered at all times, if the weather be 
dry. When the bark is taken off, it is laid in the ſun till 
it is perfectly dry; the omitting this circumſtance, and 
packing up the bark while moiſt, have occaſioned it often 
to become mouldy, and ſpoil; and the merchants have 
attributed this to the taking it off in the wrong time of the 
moon, when it was wholly owing to its being put into 
the ſkin while too moiſt. 


The leaves of the guinguina- tree ſtand on pedicles of about 


half an inch long: they are very ſmooth and gloſſy, and 


of a beautiful green ; but ſomewhat paler on the under 


ſide than the upper. They are perfectly ſmooth at the 
edges, and are of an oblony figure, pointed at the end, 
and rounded at that part which joins to the ſtalk. 
are from two and a half to three inches in length, and 


from an inch and an half to two inches in breadth. The 


middle rib of the leat is rounded on the upper fide, and 
is uſually of a reddiſh colour, eſpecially towards the pe- 
dicle; and the whole leaf often becomes red, when per- 


fectly mature. All the ſmall branches towards the top 


ire the force of an ax to flice iĩt from the tree. 
rſt cut down it is as bitter as the beſt ſort, and 
has then the ſame virtue in the cure of intermitting fe- | 
length of time, it grows 
n reality, both forts are 


They 


— 


* 


; 


COR 


ſwells in the middle into the form of an olive which b 
degrees grows into a fruit divided into two cells whi 4 
in drying become ſhorter, and the whole fruit round: 
55 its 2 condition. 
is fruit finally opens longitudinally into tw 
feparated by a membranaceous * and r 
thin yellowiſh ſkin; the ſeeds are of a reddiſh . 
and in ſhape are flattiſh, and, as it were, foliaceous. 
they are not more than the twentieth part of an inch in 
diameter, and are thickeſt in the middle, becoming * 
ner at each fide, The plantula ſeminalis lies in the 0 
centre of the ſeed, between two pellicles : theſe ſeed 
are faſtened in the manner of ſo many ſcales to a . 
of an oblong figure, pointed at the two extremities, { 5 
ſomewhat to reſemble a ſeed of the common oat, but that 
it is longer and flatter. This is joined to the ſeptum, and 
has on that part a longitudinal furrow; but on the other 
fide is convex, and fomewhat rough a'l over. Mem. Acad 
_ Par. 1738. 
y this deſcription it appears, that they were very; 

_ of the ** and characters of this — hs, 
when it was firſt introduced among us, called i ; 
4 ong us, ealled it a ſpecies 
The uſe of this febrifuge ſeems to have been very lon 
known to the natives, probably as early as I 500, was 
their manner of taking it was by pounding the bark, a(t 
laying it to infuſe in water, and drinking the inſuſion ; 
their hatred to the Spaniards, their conquerors, made 
them keep it a long time a ſecret from them; and when 
the thing became known among the inhabitants of Lox, 
it {till remained a ſecret to the reſt of the world, and its 
great value was never generally known till the year 
16533 when the lady of the viceroy of Peru, the counte(s 
de Chinchon, being long ill of an intermitting fever 
which would give way to none of the known remedies. 
the corregidor of Loxa ſent to the viceroy a quantity of 
the guinqguina bark, which he aſſured him would cure the 
lady, though all other means had failed. Upon this the 
corregidor was ſent for to Lima, and aſter having given 
the medicine to many other perſons with ſalety and ſuc- 
ceſs, the lady at length took it and was cured. She 
immediately on this ſent for a large quantity of the bark, 
had it powdered, and herſelf diſperſed it to thoſe who 
bad occaſion for it; whence it obtained the name of the 
counteſs's prrwder but this lady being ſoon tired of the 
office, gave. it in charge to the Jeſuits; and they conti- 
nuing to give it to the fick with the ſame ſucceſs. it then 
was called the Feſuits powd-”, ' Theſe reverend fathers 
ſoon found means to ſend aquantity of it to cardinal Lugo, 
who diſperſed it with the ſame ſucceſs at Rome; and aiter 
him the apothecary to the college gave it gratis to the poor 
with the fame good effefts, and under the name of the 
Teſuits, or the cardinal's pewder : afterwards the better 


cr 


fort were made to pay its weight in ſilvet for it, to defray 


the expences of its importation, while the poor (till had 
it gratis. Lewis XIV. at that time dauphin of France, 
was cured by it of a fever, which had not given way to 
other medicines. 

When the count and counteſs of Chinchon returned to 
Spain, their phyſician, Juan de Vega, who brought a 
great quantity of it over with him, fold it at a conſider- 
able price; and ſoon aſter this, large quantitics were ſent 
over by the galleons: but the great demands from Europe 
caufing the inhabitants of Loxa to adulterate it with other 
barks, it had like to have loſt part of its juſt praiſe. Ihe 
guinguina-trees are found at this time on all the chain of 
mountains adjoining to Cajanuma, and in many other 
parts of America. 

When firſt introduced, it is ſaid to have been ſold ſor 
about eight ſhillings ſterling the doſe z which great price, 
with the little effects ſound from it, by reaſon of their 
ignorance of the manner of preparing and preſcribing it, 
occaſioned its being diſuſed, till about the year 1679, that 
Mr. 'Talbor, an Engliſh praQtitioner in phyfic, brought it, 


into vogue again, by the great number of cures wrought 
about the court and city of Paris with this powder, pie— 
pared aſter his manner: the ſecret whereof was ſoon 
aſter made public by the munificence of Louis XIV. 
who rewarded 'I'albor for the communication with ave 
thouſand crowns. 

The guinquina is fold either in bark, or in powder: thoſe 
who buy it in the bark, mult chooſe it very dry and 
compact; ſuch as has never been moiſtened, and which 
will break cloſe and ſmooth, is friable between the teeth, 
is eaſily pulverized, and yields a powder of a pale cin- 
namon colour. It has a muſty kind of ſmell, aud yet fo 
much of the aromatic, as not to be dilagreeable. the 
inferior kinds, when broken, appear woody, and in 
chewing ſeparate into fibres. The female bark is con- 
fderably thicker, whiter on the outſide, redder within, 
and weaker in ſmcll and taitc than the former, and muc 
inferior in medicinal virtue. The ſmall, fine, quilled 
barks, ſhagreened without, and reddiſh within, of a bit- 
ter muſty talte, ate the moſt eſtcemed. I he powder ex 


; 


of the tree te:minate in one or more cluſters of flowers, 
which before they are open, reſemble in their ſhape, and 
their bluiſh grey colour, thoſe of the common lavender. 
When theſe open they change their colour: each ſtalk 
that ſuſtains one of theſe cluſters of flowers arifes from 
the ala of one of the leaves, and divides into a great 
number of ſmall branches, each of which is terminated 
by a cup divided into five parts, which ſuſtains a flower 
reſembling that of the hyacinth. It is compoſed of a 
pipe of three quarters of 2n inch long, which at the end 
1s divided into five, and ſometimes into fix ſegments. 
Theſe ate of a beautiful deep red within, and ate fer- 
rated round the edges in a very elegant manner. From 
the bottom of the tube of the flower there ariſes a white 
piſtil, terminated by a long green head; this ariſes above 
the level of the ſegments of the flower, and is fur- 
rounded by five ſtamina, which ſuſtain apices of a pale 
yellow colour: theſe remain hid within the flowers. I he 
tube is of a dirty red, and is covered with a fort of 
-- whitiſh down. When the flower is fallen, the cup 
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be well ſifted, and care be taken to buy it of perſons that 
may be truſted; it being very eaſy to ſophiſticate it, and 
difficult to find out the fraud. The red bark lately 4 4 
into reputation by the experiments of the mgenious Dr. 
Saunders, poſſeſſes the virtues of the common bark in a 
much higher degree. A quantity of it was introduced to 
London, as part of the cargo of a Spaniſh ſhip from Lima, 
taken by an Engliſh frigate in 1779 and carried into Lif- 
bon. hether this is the bark of the trunk of full-grown 
trees, the branches, or young trees yielding the pale bark, 
or whether the trees be of different ſpecies, is not yet ac- 
curately determined. In the province of Santa-Fe, there 
has been lately diſcovered two kinds of cinchona, one of 
which is the red bark of Peru, and the other, one of the 
white fpecirs. 
The cortex is a bitter, abſorbent, and aſtringent, or ſtyp- 
tic: from its bitterneſs, M. Reneaume obſerves it becomes 
fit to ſoften ſour acrimonious juices; for a four and a bitter 
make a ſweet. Again, as an abſorbent, it blunts the 
points of acids, and prevents their action; and, of con- 
ſequence, preſerves the fluidity of the juices, which acids 
would coagulate. As a ſtyptic, it maſt have earthy parts to 
abſorb ſerofities, by which the parts, before moiſtened 
and relaxed, will contract themſelves; and, by this 
means, the cortex augments the ſpring and os th of 


the fibres. As a bitter, it warms; and it facilitates per- 


ſpiration by warming and augmenting the fluidity of the. 


juices. Its primary operation is that of ſtrengthening 
the iolids, On theſe properties it is that its medicinal 
uſes ate aſcertained. 

Its chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting fevers ; 
for which purpoſe it is applied in all ages, and moll 
conſtitutions. | 

Dr. Cockburn ſays, it produces this eff-Ct better than any 
other medicine of the ſ:me intention, in the ratio of 365 
to 1. Ir is uſun to give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha 
before the exhth tion of the cortex: by thus preparing the 
paſſages, the cer tex ha not only more ſucceſs, but alſo is 
not ſubject to cauſe thoſe indiſpoſitions, viz. ſwelling in 
the belly, nauſ-2s, & c. which often ariſe when ſuch pre- 
paration is neglected. 

The cortex mult never he exhibited in the paroxyſm of an 
ague, or intermitting fever ; but given in ſuch a quantity, 
at times, between the paroxyſms, as to prevent a return 
of the fic. 

The cortex exhibited in continual fevers, is held dangerous; 
and care muſt be taken, that the remiſhon of a continual 
fever be not miſtaken for its intermiſſion, which happens 
at particular, or {tated times. 

The cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in powder, in form 
of electary, extract, bolus, infuſion, tinctuie, &. When 
the ſtomach will bear it, the preparation in very fine 
powder is the moſt uſeful and agreeable. The arcanum 
Talborianum is about two ounces of the cortex in powder, 


digefted in a ſand-heat, with about a quart of red wine: 
after digeſtion. the wine muſt be poured off, and two or | 


three ounces given every three or tour hours between the 
aroxyſms, till the intention is anſwered, 

f the back take downward, Venice treacle, diaſcordium, 
conſerve of roſes, terra Japonica, doles of laudanum, &c. 
mult be added to its preparations. When there happens 
to be an obſtruction of the menſes from the exhibition of 
the cortex, or to prevent it, it is adviſable to add to its 
preparations the black hellebore, æthiops mineral, cin- 
nabar, &c. The cortex is often uſed for young children 
in agues, by way of clyſter; and alſo applied to the 
wrilts, and ſoles of the feet, wrought up in a {tiff mals, 
with turpentine, Venice treacle, &c. which uſually anſwers 
the purpoſe. 

Dr. Helvetius, phyſician to the king of France, above 
twenty years ago, wrote a book entirely upon the ſubject 
of curing agves by giving the cortex clyſter-wiſez in which 
be pretends, that this is more ſaſe, and no leſs certain, than 
the cortex given by the mouth. 

Dr. Cockburn in his Treatiſe of Sea Diſeaſes, aſſerts the 


contrary: he alleges, that the cortex given inwardly is as | 


ſafe, and much more certain and expeditious: and notes, 
that we know how to remedy all the inconveniencies the 
cortex may occaſion. 


Dr. Sydenham, and after him M, Reneaume, and others, | 


have preſcribed the cortex, with ſucceſs, in melancholic 
and hyſteric affections, commonly called vapours. 

The virtues of this medicine are at this time ſufficiently 
known; but the largeneſs of its doſe in the common 
forms of powder, or infuſion in wine or in water, are great 
diſadvantages; and our common method of giving it in 
the extract or reſin, as we prepare them, not certain, and 
have their inconveniency. 

Mr. Geoffroy has attempted a method of giving the bark 


in all its efficacy, without its 11] taſte, and in one third |. 


of the uſual doſe, by means of its dry extract; twenty- 
four grains of which, it is aſſerted, contain the 
whole efficacy of a dram of the choiceſt bark in powder. 
Hence it appears very evident, that when we take the 


— . 
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bark in ſubſtance, it is only about a third part of wha? 
we are forced to ſwallow that can be of any uſe to us; 
and that the ſame portion is all we can expect in the 
virtues of any decoction or infuſion of it. Mem. Acad. 
Sci. Par. 1758. 

Wine, which is a liquor partly aqueous, partly ſaline, 
and partly ſpirituous, is a menſtruum mah properer to 
extract the virtues of the bark than mere water, as it is 
much more able to diffolve the juices or fap condenſed 
and inſpiſſated in the bark of the tree; and for this rea- 
ſon a ſtrong infuſion of bark in this menſtruum remains 
clear, and keeps the refin ſuſpended when cold; in which 
reſpect it differs from the infuſion in boiling water when 
cooled, as the reſin precipitates itſelf. Thus it is the fire 
alone which can ſuſpend the reſin in a watery infuſion of 
the bark; and in a vinous one, the ſpirituous and inflam- 
mable part of the liquor does the ſame thing: and as the 
refin of the bark, which there is great reaſon to believe poſ- 
ſeſſes all the virtues of that medicine, is wholly precipi- 
tated from watery infuſions when cold, it has been ſaid 
there can be but very little dependence placed on the com- 
mon clear infuſions in this menſtruum : the remaining 
taſte in theſe infufons is only a faint bitterneſs, which 
ariſes from the gummoſe and faline parts of the dried 
juices of the bark : the whole concrete, which alone poſ- 
ſeſſes the vittue of the medicine, being of the nature of 
thoſe bodies properly called gum re/ins ; which are but very 
imperfectly ſoluble in water, and of which wine is the 
proper diffolvent, It has been ſound, that cold water act- 
ing more gradually than boiling water, extracts both the 


gummy and refinous principles of bark. And infuſions 


made by macerating one ounce of bark in fine powder, in 
eight or twelve of ' water, without heat, for twenty-four 
(or even twelve) hours, have been ſucceſsfully adminiſtered 
in doſes (of the clear liquor) of two or three ounces. It is 
a common opinion, that bark in ſubſtance is more effec 
tual than any preparation of it. Lewis, Mat. Med. 
Peruvian bark has been found very effectual in prevent- 
ing colds. 'The method in which it was uſed, in a caſe 
mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, was, after 
due preparation, by bleeding or purging, to take two ounces 
of it every ſpcing and fall, By this method, an habitual 
taking of cold, and a conſequent fore throat, was cured, 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 478. p. 3. 

The antiſeptic power of the bark has been abundantly 
evinced, and we have many accounts of its great effects 
in the cure of gangtenes and mortifications. See Med. 
EM. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 5. or its Abridgment, vol. i. p. 175, 
ſeq. We have alfo ſeveral accounts of the good effects 
of this medicine in ulcers and the ſmall-pox, and alſo in 
ſcrophulous complaints. See Med. El. vol, v. art. 10. or 
Abridgment, vol. i. p. 187. 

The bark probably in cafes of this kind throws off by 
fermentation a quantity of ſubtile vapour, or fixed AIR, 
which is ſufficient to ſaturate the acrimonious matter: 
and even when the putrefaction has made farther ade 
vances, larger quantities of this medicine will diſcharge 
more of the antiſeptic vapour, which, reaching the blood, 
will reſtore its conſiſtence, and correct its ſharpneſs, 
Macbride's Eſſays, edit. 3. p. 140, &c. The bark has alſo 
been applied, in conjunction with other medicines, to the 
cure of periodic head-achs, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
vertiginous and epileptic complaints. And it is a very 
uſeful medicine in weakneſs of the ſtomach, uterine fluxes, 
and ſundry chronical diſeaſes proceeding from a laxity and 
debility of the fibres. 

Many inſtances are recorded by medical writers of the 
jaundice, dropſy, aſthma, and all the train of nervous 
diſorders, brought on ir: a ſurpriſing ſhort time after an 
injudicious adminiſtration of the bark : among others, the 
curious may conſult the Med. Eff. Edinb, vol. iv. art. 24. 
The Peruvian bark is diſcovered to be effectual in the 
cure of mortifications from an internal cauſe. The biſ- 
tory of this diſcovery is: in 1715, Mr. Ruſhworth, ſur- 
geon in Northampton, gave it to a patient labouring un- 
der a mortification ; and having afterwards other proofs 
of its good effects in this diſeaſe, communicated his diſ- 
covery in 1731. Mr. Amyand ſoon tried it in ſuch caſes, 
and found it ſucceſsful in ſeven, Mr. John Douglas 
confirmed this by the hiſtory of a patient of his, which 
he publiſhed in 1732; and Mr. Shipton ſoon after re- 
lated his ſucceſs by this medicine, to the Royal Society. 
Mr. Ruſhworth and Mr, Amyand conficmed its uſe to 
montifications from an internal cauſe ; the former thinks 
it is not proper in all caſes of that kind, particularly where 
there is no intermiſſion in the fever. Mr. Douglas ſeems 
to think it will ſacceed in all mortifications. All theſe 
three gentlemen gave half a dram ſor a doſe every fourth 
hour. Mr, Shipton increaſed the doſe to two cruples 
and gave it while the fever continued. He propofed * 
have it tried in nomæ, phagedenæ, herpes, or other chi- 
ronion ulcers, | 

Some call the gentian-root the European quinquina, be- 
cauſe good againſt intermitting fevers. The ſea- ſide beech 


os 


| 
| 
| 
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of Jamaica; or Cinchona Carribza of Linnzus, is a ſpe- 
cies of the Jeſuits bark, produced in Jamaica and the 
Carribee iſlands, which, together with its virtues, has lately 
been accurately deſcribed by Dr. Wright, who has found 
it very efficacious in the dangerous remittent fevers of 
the Weſt Indies; and it has lately been adminiſtered in 
London in intermittents, in which it has effected a cure as 
completely as the Peruvian bark. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. 
504. Med. Com. vol. v. p. 398. part ii. 


 CoxTEx Winteranus, or Winteri, the bark of a tree brou 


ht 
from the ſtreights of Magellan, by captain Winter, in Nis 
voyage with fir Francis Drake, in 1579. Cluſius calls 
the tree, Magellanica aromatica arbor. See WINTER's 
bark, The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at ſea 
againſt the ſcurvy : half a dram of it, boiled with ſome 
carminative ſeeds, ſweats and relieves ſcorbutic patients. 
It has alſo proved an antidote againſt a poiſonous ſort of 
ſeal, called a ſea lion, frequent in thoſe parts. 
The bark ſold in the ſhops under the name of cortex Win- 
reranus, or wild cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obſerves, is not 
the true cortex M interanus; they grow on different trees, 
and in different countries, and their appearance is very 
different: yet are they fo like in taſte, that he thinks 
they may be uſed as ſuccedaneums to each other. The 
— characters of this latter are theſe: the trunk is 
about the thickneſs of one's thigh, riſing about twenty 
or thirty feet high, having many branches and twigs 
hanging downwards, making a very comely top. The 
bark conſiſts of two parts, viz. outward and inward. 
The outward bark is as thin as a milled ſhilling, of a 
whitiſh aſh or grey colour, with ſome white ſpots here 
and there on it, and ſeveral ſhallow furrows of a darker 
colour, running variouſly through it, and making it 
rough; its taſte is aromatic. The inward bark is much 
thicker than cinnamon, being equal in thickneſs to a 
milled crown-piece, ſmooth, of a whiter colour than the 
outward, of a much more biting and aromatic taſte, 
ſomething like that of cloves, and not glutinous like 
cinnamon, but dry and crumbliag between the teeth. 
The leaves come out near the ends of the twigs, with- 
out any order, ſtanding on inch-long foot-ſtalks; they 
are each of them two inches long, and one inch broad 


near the end where broadeſt, and roundiſh, being narrow 


at the beginning, and thence increaſing in breadth to 
near its end, of a yellowiſh green colour, ſhining and 
ſmooth, without any incifſures about its edges, and 
ſomewhat reſembling the leaves of bay or lauroceraſus. 
The ends of the twigs are branched into bunches of 


flowers, ſtanding ſomewhat like umbels, each of which 


has a footeſtalk, on the top of which is a calyx made up 
of ſome foliola, within which ſtand five ſcarlet or purple 
petala, and within them a large ſtylus. To thets bel. 
low ſo many cauliculated berries of the bigneſs of a large 
pea, roundiſh, green, and containing within a mucila- 
ginous pale green thin pulp, four black ſhining ſeeds, or 
acini, of an irregular figure. 
All the parts of this tree, when freſh, are very hot, aro- 
matic, and biting to the taſte, which is ſo troubleſome as 
ſometimes to need a remedy from fair water. It grows 
in the low-land, or ſavanna-woods, in Jamaica, Antigua, 
and other Carribee iſlands. 
The bark of this tree is what is chiefly in uſe, both in the 
88 of the Engliſh between the tropics, in the 
eſt Indies, and in Europe, and is without any difficulty, 
2 by only cuting off the bark, and letting it dry in the 
ade. 
The people of the Welt Indies uſe it inſtead of all other 
ſpices, being thought very good to conſume the immo- 
derate humidities of the ſtomach, help digeſtion, expel 
wind, &c. 
It is likewiſe, as well there as in Europe, thought a very 
good remedy againſt the ſcurvy, and to cleanſe and invi- 
gorate the blood, being among the apothecaries and drug- 
giſts of London uſed for thoſe purpoſes under this name, 
though differing from the true cortex Winteranus, as before 
obſerved. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol, ii. p. 666. 


CORTEX cappariss Sce CaPER, 
Cox TEX cerebri, the cortical, or cineritious ſubſtance of the 


BRAIN. This is the exterior part of the brain and cere- 
bellum ; or that part immediately under the pia mater 
ſo called, becauſe of its inveſting the inner or medullary 
part, as a bark does a tree, 

The ſame is alſo called the cineritious ſublance, from its 
greyiſh or aſh- colour. 

Archangelo Piccolomini, a Ferrareſe, firſt introduced this 
divifion of the brain into cortical or cineritious, and me- 
dullary or fibrous ſubſtance, in the year 1526. 

The cortical ſubſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than the me- 


dullary ; and follows or attends it through all its promi- 


nences and finuſes. It is formed from the minute 
branches of the carotid arteries, interwoven in the me- 


ninges, and thence continued hither in infinitely fine 


ramifications. | 


— 
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Mott anatomiſts, after Malpighi, agree in its being glan. 
dulous, and that the medullary parts are only a continus- 
tion thereof; Ruyſch alone excepted ; who, from his ad. 
mitable {kill in injections, and the diſcoveries he has made 
thereby, maintains that it has nothing glandular in it; ang 
others have fince adopted this opinion. ; 

CORTIN, in Fortification. See CurTIN, 

CORTUSA, in Botany. See Bear's Ear Sanics. 

CORU, in Botany, arbute vel mals auree fimilis I. B. La 
tanis herba Malabarica. This is a dwarf-tree like the 
quince-tree, with leaves like it, and a yellow flower 
having little or no ſmell; but Garcias makes it have 
leaves like thoſe of the peach-tree, and a white flower 
ſmelling like the periclymenum. The bark of the root 
is of a = green, light and thin, and if broken or 
wounded, diſtils a copious milky juice; more ropy and 
viſcid than what flows from the macer; inſipid, if not a 
_ bitteriſh, cold and drying, but more drying than 
cold. 

The inhabitants of Malabar, both pagans and Chriſtians 
make much uſe of the 1 * of the green bark, though 
it be very ungrateful to the taſte, on account of its ſur. 
priſing effects in all kinds of fluxes, as in the lienter 

diarrhoea, and dyſentery, from whatever cauſe they Dro- 
ceed. The doſe is ſeven ounces in the morning, and as 
many in the evening, if neceſſity require it; but becauſe 
the juice is bitter and unſavoury, they waſh their mouths 
with whey, aſter taking it. James. | 

CORVET, or Cuxver, from the Italian corbetto, a crow, 
in the Manege, an A1R, reſembling the hops of a crow, 
in which the horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the 
demi- volt; being a kind of leap up and a little forwards, 
wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore-legs at once, equally 
advanced (when he is going ſtrait forward, and not in a 
circle); and as his fore-legs are falling, he immediately 
raiſes his hind-legs, equally advanced; and not one before 
the other : ſo that all his four legs are in the air at once; 
and as he ſets them down, he marks but twice with 
them. 

'Chis air is performed, in equal time and meaſure, by 
keeping the horſe in, and with a good and juſt appuy; 
the rider keeping himſelf ſtrait, — well ſtretched down 
in the ſaddle, and lifting his hand about three fingers 
breadth above the pommel of the ſaddle, with his body a 
little forward, and putting no ſtreſs on his legs, 

There are three 5 to be uſed in making curvets; 
theſe are to raiſe the horſe, by the action of the hand, 
to ſupport him while he is in the air, and to make him go 
forward, while he is off the ground, 

Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper 
for curvets;z this being the moſt difficult AIR they can 
make, and requiring a great deal of judgment in the 
rider, as well as patience in the horſe, to perform it. 
See Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. 
Some derive the term from the Spaniſh corva, ſignifying 
the heck at the hinder leg, becauſe the horſe bends his 
hocks, and throws his- weight upon them. 

CORVINA, in Ichthyology. See GuaTuCUsA, 

CORVINDUM ella. Yee NELLA corvindum. 

CORVINUS lapis, in Natural! Hiflory, a name given by 
ſome to the belemnites ; but by others to a very different 
body of a whitiſh colour, and oval figure, convex on 
one (ide, and concave on the other, and in the middle of 
the concave ſide there ariſes a tubercle : this is faid to be 
taken out of the head of a fiſh; and it is very poſſible 
that the authors may mean by this no other than our 
crab's eyes. | 

CORVIPETA avis, in Ornithology. See Gurrovir, 

CORVO, in /chthyology, a name by which many call the Uu 
BRA, Or chromis of authors, a large ſea-fiſh, common in 
the Mediterranean, and while young, brought to the 
markets of Italy. 

CORUS, OMEr, HoMEr, or CHowmrR, in the Jew! 
Antiquities, a meaſure containing ten baths, or ſeventy- 
five gallons, and five pints, as a meaſure of things liquid, 
and thirty-two pecks and one pint, as a meaſure * things 
dry. The corus or omer, was moſt commonly a meafure 
for things dry, and the greateſt that was uſed among the 
Jews, It contained, according to the rabbins, ten ephas, 
or 2 ſata or ſeahs. Corus is the moſt uſual term 
in the hiſtorical writers, and emer or chomer among the 
prophets, 

Cok os is alſo uſed in · ſome of our old writers for eight buſh- 
els, or a quarter; decem coros tritici, /ive decem quarteria. 
CORUSCATION, glittering, or flaſhing, a gleam of light 

emitted from any thing, 
The term is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning nimbly 
darting down from the clouds, in time of THUNDER- 
There is a method of producing artificial coruſcations, ot 
2 fiery meteors, which will be viſible not only in 
the dark, but at noon day, and that from two liquors ac- 
tually cold. The method is this: fifteen grains of the 
ſolid phoſphorus are to be melted in about a dram of wa- 
9 ter; 


COR 


ter; when this is cold pour upon it two ounces of oil of 


vuriol; let theſe be ſhaken together, and they will at firſt 
heat, and afterwards they will throw up 

reat numbers, which will adhere like fo many ſtars to 
the ſides of the glaſs, and continue burning a conſider- 
able time ; after this, if a ſmall quantity of oil of tur- 
pentine be poured in without ſhaking the phidl, the mix- 
ture will of itſelf take fire, and burn very furioufly. The 
veſſel ſhould be large, and open at the top. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 150. See INFLAMMABILITY. 
Artificial coruſcations may alſo be produced by means of 
oil of vitriol and iron, in the following manner. Take 
a glaſs body, capable of holding three quarts; put into 
this three ounces of oil of vitriol, and tweive ounces of 
common water: then warming the mixture a little, 
throw in, at ſeveral times, two ounces or more of clean 
iron filings ; upon this an ebullition, and white vapours, 
will ariſe : then preſent a lighted candle to the mouth of 
the veſſel, and the vapour will take fire, and afford a 
bright fulmination, or flaſh, like lightning. Applying 
the candle in this manner ſeveral times, the effect will 
always be the ſame ; and ſometimes the fire will fill the 
whole body of the glaſs, and even circulate to the bot- 
tom of the liquor, and at others it will only reach a little 
way down its neck. The great caution to be uſed in this 
experiment is the making the matter of a proper heat; 
for, if too cold, ſew vapours will arife, and if made too 
hot, they will aſcend too faſt, and will only take fire in 


the neck of the glaſs, without any remarkable coruſca | 


tron, 

CORUSCATULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Mr. Lhuyd to a ſpecies of fo/jile PLANT of the fern- 
kind, which that gentleman happened to find covered 
with a ſhining or gloſſy coat. 

CORVUS, in Qrnith-{ozy the crow, or raven. In the Lin- 

nean ſyſtem of Zeclegy, this makes a diſtinct genus of 
birds of the order of the ficz, the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of which are, that the bill is convex and ſharp, the 
noſtrils covered with recumbent briſtles, the tongue car- 
tilaginous and biſid, and the feet formed for walking. 
Of this genus are the Row, RAVEN, JACK-DAw, 
& c. 

Coxvus, in /ehthyolegy, a name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the ſaber, or DOREE. | 

Corvus, in Antiquity, a machine invented by the Romans 


at the time of their wars in Sicily, when they frrſt en-| 


gaged the Carthaginian fleet. According to Polybius, 
the corvus was framed after this manner. | 
On the prow of their ſhips they ereCted a round piece of 
timber about a foot and a half in diameter, and twelve 
feet in length, on the top of which was a block, or pul- 
ley: round this piece of timber was a platform of boards 
four feet in length, which was about cighteen feet long, 
and well framed and faſtened with iron; the entrance 
was longways, and it was moyeable round the aforeſaid 
upright piece of timber, and could alſo be hoiſted up 
and down within fix feet of the top : about this frame 
was a ſort of parapet, knee high, which was defended 
with upright bars of iron, ſharp at the ends, and to- 
wards the top there was a ring, by the help of which, 
and a pulley, or tackle, it was hoiſted and lowered at 
pleaſure z with this moveable gallery, they boarded the 
enemies ſhip (when they did not lie fide by fide) ſome- 


times on their bow, and ſometimes on the after-part of 
the ſhip: the ſoldiers keeping the boſs of their bucklers 
level with the top of the parapet, &c. and by the means 
of this new engine got a victory over the Carthaginians 
in their firſt ſea-fight with them, though the enemy were 
long before well ikilled in naval affairs, and the Romans 


raw and ignorant. 

Corvus Raven, in Aftrmmomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue are 
7; in Tycho's as many; in the Britannic Catalogue 9. 


The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes 
&c. whereof are as follow. 


[a |S 
Names and ſituations of the | 75 |Longitud.| Latitude. Z. 
ſtars. = = 
— Ye | n 
. „„ Q.#.::00 
That in the beak 4A 7 55 35/21 44 26 
In the neck nigh the head : 7 21 58/19 39 41 
Small one following theſe 8 0 25120 27 45 
In the preceding wing y| | 6 25 6>]14 29 © 
In the bxealt [4 9 29 58/18 16 40 
47 
a f 1116 15020 23 42 
Preced. of two in the hind wing] 8 9 9 OM, 9 41 
Subſeq. 7 93 761 39 55] 
In the foot, common with Hydra g 3 25118 4 40. 
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Corvus aquaticus, Pelęcanus carbo, of Linnzus, in Ornitbolagyy 
the name given by authors to the bird commonly known 
by the name of the cormorant, or corvorant, on accound 
of its voracigufneſs, which is owing to a great quantity 
of ſmall worms filling its inteſtines, and caohng a very 
ſudden digeſtion. T fis bird has a rank (well, diſagręe- 
able form, and hoarſe croaking voice. It is of the ſize 
of a gooſe, and is of a very deep duſky brown on the 
back, with ſome admixture of a greeniſh gloſs, and 
white on the belly and breaſt, It builds not only among 
rocks, but often alſo on trees. Theſe birds have been 
trained to fiſh, and are uſed by'the Chineſe for this pur- 
pole. Tab. of Birds, Ng. 


Corvus aquaticus, the water-raven, is alſo a name given by 


ſome authors to the ACACALOTL, a very beautiful Mexi- 
can water-bird, of a ſhining, greeniſh, blackiſh, and pur- 
pliſh hue. It feeds on fiſh, and is eaten, but is of a coarſe 
and ſiſhy taſte. 

Corvvus aquaticus minor, in Oruitholory, a name by which Mr. 
Ray has very properly called a bird common on our 
northern coafts, and called there the SHAGGE, and in ſome 
places the crane, it being a genuine ſpecies of cormorant. 


Conv us corntus, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome have 


called the Indian raven, with the horned beak, more 
uſually called the RHINOCEROS-btird. ' 

Corvvus fluviatilis, the river-raven, a name given by ſome 
writers to a very remarkable bird of the Philippine iſlands 
reſembling the common raven, but being of the amphi- 
bious kind, It is called in the language of the place caſ- 
filt, or coLocoLo. ; 


Corvus Iudicus, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the ra- 


ven kind, very common in the Molucca iflands, very 
large, and armed with a very ſtrong beak and claws; it 
does not feed on carrion, as our raven, but eats the nut- 
megs, and does vaſt damage in deſtroying that fruit. 
Its fleſh is very delicate, and has plainly the aromatic fla- 
vour of its food. Ray's Ornithol. p. 86. 

Corvys ſylvaticus, the tod. raven, in Ornithology, the name 
of a bird deſcribed by Geſner, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Wil- 
lughby to be no other than the coracias, or pyrrhocorax 
but, if rightly deſcribed, it differs efſentially from that 
bird in fize, and in having a creſt on its head. Geſner 
ſays, it is of the ſize of the common hen; it appears at 
a diſtance of a deep black, but, when viewed nearer, 
and in the ſunſhine, it appears of a fine gloſſy green ; its 
tail is ſhort; its toes very long, and not webbed; and it 
has a creſt on its head. It feeds on frogs, fiſh, and other 
ſmall animals, and builds in the ruins of old buildings, 
and lays two or three eggs. They fly very high; the 
young ones are accounted a very well-taſted food. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 566, | e 

Cox vus piſcis, the crou-ſiſb, a river - ſiſn of the chu R- Kind, 
common in Italy, and in ſome parts of Germany, and 
called by Geſner, capito fluuiatilis rapax, and by the com- 
mon people roppe. It ſeldom grows to more than fix or 
ſeven pounds weight : it is an extremely rapacious fiſh, 

not leſs ſo than the pike, and very frequently chaſes its 
prey ſo hard as to drive them out upon the bank, and 

in that caſe, he uſually follows them alſo, and both are 
frequently taken, ſtranded together. It is caught at all 
ſeaſons of the year, but never in any great abundance 
it is eſteemed a very delicate fiſh, Geſner de Piſc. p. 
1267. 

CORYBANTES, in Antiquity, prieſts of Cybele, who dan- 
ced and capered to the ſound of flutes and drums. See 
CROTALUM. Horace, lib. i. ode 16. ver. 8. 

Catullus, in his poem called Atys, gives a beautiful de- 
ſcription of them : repreſenting them as madmen. Ac- 

- cordingly Maximus 'Tyrivs fays, that thoſe poſſeſſed with 
the ſpirit of Corybantes, as ſoon as they heard the ſound 
of a flute, were ſeized with an enthuſiaſm, and loſt the 
aſe of their reaſon, And hence, the Greeks uſe the 
word xopucavrey, to corybantize, to ſignify a perſon's be- 
ing tranſported, or poſſeſſed with a devil.“ See EyTHu- 
SIASM. | 
Some ſay, that the Corybantes were all eunuchs; and that 
it is on this account Catullus, in his Atys, always uſes 
feminine epithets and relatives in ſpeaking of them. 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Corybas, ſon of Jaſon, 

and Cybele, paſling into Phrygia with his uncle Darda- 
nus, there inſtituted the worſhip of the mother of the 
gods, and gave his own name to the prieſts. Strabo re- 
lates it as the opinion of ſome, that the Corybantes were 
children of Jupiter and Calliope, and the ſame with the 
Cabiri. Others ſay, the word has its origin from this 
that the Corybantes always wages dancing (if the expreſ- 

ſion may be allowed) or toſſing the head, xopurrovreg 
Baiwoetv. - \ | , cs | 

CORY BANTICA, a feſtival held in Crete, in memory of 

the Corybantes, who educated Jupiter when he was con- 
cealed in that ifland, from his father Saturn, who would 
have devoured him. 8 | 

11 R 


cCokxvcrux. 


CORYCEUM, in Antiquity, that part of the gymna/ium, 
where people undreſſed. It was otherwiſe called Aro- 
DYTERION, 

CORYCUS, whence Cox v co, among the Greeks, 
a kind of exerciſe with the hand-ball. The ſize of the 
ball, and the materials of which it was prepared, were 
adapted to the age and ſtrength of thoſe who uſed it. It 
was ſuſpended from the ceiling, and thrown off with 
different degrees of force, ſo that on its return it might 
act with proportionable violence. It was recommended 
by the phyſicians as a ſalutary exerciſe. Hoffman. 

COR YDALEPODIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the delphinium, or larkſpur. 

CORYDALES, in Botany, an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta methodi naturalis of Linnzus. 

CORYDALIUM, or Cox vpALis, a name uſed by ſome 
| CY for the fumaria, or fumitory, a red-flowered little 
plant, improperly called by ſome mayweed. 

CORYLUS. Ot. Mt 

CORY MBIFEROUS plants ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed into 
ſuch as have a radiate flower: as, the flos ſolis, calen- 
dula, &c. and ſuch as have a naked flower: as, the abro- 
taneum foemina, eupatorium, and artemiſia; to which 
are added the cor ymbiferis affines, or thoſe akin hereunto 

ſuch as ſcabious, dipſacus, carduus, and the like. 

CORYMBIUM, in Antiquity, an ornament of hair worn 
by the women, Its form was that of a coRYMBUs. 

Cory MmB1uUM, in Botany, a genus of plants of the /ynge- 
ne/ia monogamia claſs : the calyx is priſmatic, conſiſting of 
two leaves, and a fingle flower; the corolla is regular, 
and monopetalous. It contains one ſeed, crowned with 
wool-like down. | 

COR YMBUS, in the general, ſignifies the top or ſummit 
of any thing; but among the ancient botaniſts it was 

particularly uſed to expreſs the bunches or cluſters of 
ivy-berries, &c. 

Some alſo call the top of the ſtalk of a plant, when ſo 
ſubdivided, and adorned with flowers or fruits as to 
make a round ſpherical figure, by this name ; as the tops 
of leeks, onions, and the like: others confound the word 
with umbella, which expreſſes the flowery tops of ſuch 
plants as have their branches and flowers ſpread round, 
into the form of what the women now call an umbrella. 
But among the modern botaniſts, corymbus is chiefly uſed 
for a compound diſcous flower, whole ſeeds are not pap- 
pous, or winged with down: ſuch are the flowers of dai- 
hes, common marigold, &c. 

Mr. Ray, therefore, makes a diſtin genus of plants of 
ſuch as have a compound diſcous flower, but without any 
downy wings to carry off their ſeeds. 

CORYPHA, in Botany, a name by which Linnzus calls a 
genus of plants, of the claſs of palme, called codda panna 
in the Hortus Malabaricus, the characters of which are 
theſe: the cup of the flower is the whole compound 

ſpatha; the flower is divided into three obtuſe, oval ſeg- 
ments, which ſtand in an expanded form; the ſtamina 
are fix pointed filaments, which are longer than the 
flower, with antherz growing to them ; the germen of 
the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyle is ſubulated and ſhort ; 
the ſtigma ſimple ; the fruit is a large unilocular berry, 
containing a large hard ſeed. 

CORYPHANA, in [chthyology, the name of a genus of 
fiſh of the malacopterygious kind, of the thoracic order 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem, the characters of which are 
theſe: the branchioſtege membrane contains on each 


fide five bones, beſides two others which lie under the 


bony coverings of the gills, and cannot be ſeen. The 
fins are ſeven in number, one upon the back, reaching 
from the top of the head to the tail ; the head is very ob- 
tuſe at the end, or, as it were, perpendicularly decli- 
vious from the vertex to the mouth; the head aud body 
are both ſomewhat compte ſſed. 

There are three ſpecies of this genus enumerated by At- 
tedi, and twelve by Linnzus. 

CORYPHAEUS, in the Ancient Tragedy, was the chief or 
leader of the company that compoſed the chorus. 
The word is formed from xopuPn, tip of the head. 
The coryphæus ſpoke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus 
took part in the action, in quality of a perſon of the 
drama, during the courſe of the acts. 
Hence coryphevs has paſſed into a general name for the 
chief or principal of any company, corporation, ſect, opi- 
nion, &c. 
Thus, Euſtatius of Antioch is called the corypheus of the 
council of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the corypheus of 
the Htoics. 

CORYPHE, in Medical Writers, is uſed for the crown of 

the head; as allo for the interior extremity of the fingers 
next the nails. 

CORYZA, in Medicine, a running at the noſe; or a de- 
flux on of tharp ſerous humours from the glands of the 
head; ariGazg from a diminution of perſpication, or 
eatching of cold. 


| 


Signs 1 coryza. This diſeaſe is generally preceded by 
an itching, aud by ſneezing 3; ſometimes by what ; 
called a gravedo, a congeſtion of matter without excre. 
tion; this is followed by rhe excretion of a ſerous and 
viſcous matter by the noftrils and mouth, and ſometimes 
by the eyes; the more thin and acrid this matter is, the 
more ſeverely it affects the part through which it is eva. 
cuated, ſo that ſometimes it is attended with a ſenſation 
of pain and ſoreneſs in them, 
Cauſes, The general cauſes of theſe defluxions, are the 
obſtruction or ſuppreſſion of natural or cuſtomary evacua- 
tions, the cold and moiſt temperature of the air, or 3 
ſudden chilling of the body in a hot and moiſt place: 
the leaving off a copious uſe of tobacco, and the abuſe 
of ſnuff, or other ſternutatory powders. To theſe are to 
be added, every thing that impedes natural perſpiration 
and ſometimes ſuppreſſions of urine. Me pt 
Progno/ſlics. The Ohmple coryza and gravedo are attended 
with no great danger, not even when they are of long 
ſtanding, provided that the conſtitution be ſtrong and 
healthy in other reſpects. But this is not the caſe in old 
and weak people; for in theſe, this continual defluxion 
upon the head too often brings on vertiginous complaints, 
and ſometimes paralytic, and even apopleQtic diſorders, 
or elſe aſthmas, and ſuffocative catarrhs, are the conſe- 
uence : and if this matter, ſo copiouſly ſecreted from 
the blood, be thrown upon the lungs, it may occaſion 
exulcerations, and even a true phthibs. 
Method of cure. This is a diſeaſe which few people trou- 
ble a phyſician about, being uſually left to nature; but 
it is, however, in the power of medicine to do great 
ſervice, and, uſually, wholly to remove the complaint ; 
which, even where it is not attended with danger, is ſo 
far troubleſome, as that any one would wiſh to be rid of 
It. 
Proper evacuations, as bleeding, epiſpaſtics, ſternutato- 
ries, &c. are uſual in caſes of coryzas., 
When the defluxion is very violent, Stahl recommends 
the uſe of gentle diaphoretics, and of a powder compoſed 
of cinnabar, and a gentle opiate. In caſes where the 
matter of a corzza is very acrid, and there is a violent 
pain in the head, the external uſe of camphor is of great 
ſervice it is in this caſe to be applied to the temples ; 
and the patient ſhould at the ſame time take internall 
powders compoſed of nitre and the cc mon abſorbents. 
and diaphoretic antimony, and afterwards ſhould take 
ſome gentle purges, and frequently bathe the feet in 
warm water, .Sec INFANT. 

COS, in Medicine. See WHETSTONE. 

Cos, whetſione, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of ſand-ſtones, 
conſiſting of fragments of an indeterminate figure, ſub- 
opake, and granulated. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 

enus, which are uſed for MILL-/lones, &c. 

COSCINOMANCY, the art of divination, by means of a 
fieve. 

The word comes from xcoxivev, cribrum, a fieve and 

avrea, divination. 

he ſieve being ſuſpended, after rehearſing a formula of 
words, it is taken between two fingers only ; and the 
names of the parties ſuſpected, repeated: he at whole 
name the ſieve turns, trembles or ſhakes, is reputed guilty 
of the evil in queſtion, . 
This muſt be a very ancient practice: Theocritus, in bis 
third Idyllion, mentions a woman very ſkilful in it. It 
was ſometimes alſo practiſed by ſuſpending the ſieve by a 
thread, or fixing it to the points of a pair of ſheers, Ev. 
ing it room to turn, and naming, as before, the parties 
ſuſpected: in which laſt manner, 2 is ſtill prac- 
tiſed in ſome parts of England. It appears from Theo- 
critus, that it was not only uſed to find out perſons un- 
known, but alſo to diſcover the ſecrets of thole that were 
known. | , 

COSCYLIUM, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome 
of the old writers to the lermes, the true nature of which 
they did not know, but ſuppoſed it to be a ſort of ſca- 
brous excreſcence, formed of the abundant juices of the 
tree, and of the nature of the galls on the oak, and 
other trees. ; 

CO-SECANT, in Geometry, the sc ANT of an arch, which 
arch is the COMPLEMENT of another arch to go degrees: 

COSENAGE, in Law, a writ that lies where the treſail, 
that is, the tritavus, the father of the beſail, or great 

andfather, being ſeized in fee at his death of certain 
— or tenements, dies; a ſtranger enters and m 
then ſhall his heir have this writ ol cofenoge z the form 
which ſee in Fitzh. Nat. Br. fol. 227. —— 

COSENING, in Law, an offence whereby any thing is 
done deceitfully, in, or out of, contraQts, which _ 
be fitly termed by any eſpecial name. In the civil la, 
it is called /{e/lionatus, See STELLIONATE. _ he 

COSHERING, in the Feudal Cu/foms, a kind of right 
the lords to lie, aud feaſt themſelves, and their ſollow ers, 


| 


at their tenants houſes. f W. 


We find this term in Harris's Lexicon Technicum, and | 
in Jacobs Law Dictionary, which laſt quotes Spelman 


of parliaments MSS. for it. The word ceſhering may 
Ar be derived from the old Engliſh caſbe, a cot, or 


cottage, STEEL 
CO-SINE, is the right $1XE of an arch, which is the com- 
lement of another to go degrees, ; 
COSMETIC, from xoowev, to adorn, a term in Phyſic, uſed 
for any medicine, preparation, or means, employed to 
beautify and embelliſh the face, and preſerve or improve 
the complexion ;z as ceruſs, and the whole tribe of fu- 
cuſes, waſhes, cold creams, lip-ſalves, &c. See WA 
TER. 
The Indians uſe the water of green CACAo-nuts as a 
grand coſmetic, which wonderfully improves their com- 


lexion. 

COSMIC AL, ſomething that refers, or has a relation to the 
world; in Greek och. 

Cosmicai. eſpe, among Aſtrologers, is the ASPECT of a 
planet with reſpect to our earth. 

Cos MICAL quelittes are uſed by Mr. Boyle in the ſame ſenſe 
with ſyſtematical ones. 

Though, in conſidering the qualities of natural bodies, 
we ufually only take in the powers any particular one 
has of acting on, or its capacity of ſuffering from the ac- 
tion of another, wherewith it is obſerved to have ſome 
manifeſt commerce, by a communication of impreſſions; 
et there may be ſeveral alterations to which it may be 
Fable, not barely on account of thoſe qualities preſumed 
to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the reſpects it bears 
to thoſe other particular bodies, whereto it ſeems mani- 
ſeſtly related; there may be many unheeded agents, 
which by unperceived means have great operations on 
the body we conſider, and work ſuch changes in it, as are 
not otherwiſe to be accounted for. And theſe are what 
Mr. Boyle calls ceſnical, or ſiſtematical qualities. 
To account for theſe coſmica/ qualities, the ſame author 
ropoſes ſome coſmical ſuſpicious, as to ſome unobſerved 

Hon and orders of nature; and refers them principally to 
the action of certain efluvia hitherto unobſerved. 

CosM1CAL, is alſo uſed, in Afronomy, to expreſs one of the 

tical riſings of a ſtar. 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe coſmica'ly, when it riſes together with 
the ſun ; or with that degree of the ecliptic wherein the 
ſun then abides. 
Co/mical ſetting is, when a ſtar ſets and goes down in the 
weſt, at the ſame time the ſun riſes in the eaſt. 
But, according to Kepler, to riſe or ſet coſmically, 1s only 
to aſcend above, or deſcend below, the horizon. 

COSMOGONY, in Phyle, ſignifies the ſcience of the for- 
mation of the univerſe. It is formed of rohe, the 
world, and yewopat, 1 am born. It differs from coſmo- 
graphy, which is the ſcience of the parts of the univerſe, 
ſuppoſing it formed, and in the ſtate in which we behold 
it; and from coſmology, which reaſons on the actual and 
permanent ſtate of the world formed as it now is ; where- 
as coſm»gony reaſons on the variable ſtate of the world at 
the time of its formation. In our conjectures about the 
formation of the world there are two principles which we 
ought never to loſe ſight of. 1. That 7 creation; for 
certainly matter could not give itſelf exiſtence, it muſt 
have received it. 2. That of a ſupreme intelligence di- 
recting this creation, and the arrangement of the parts 
of matter, in conſequence of which this WORLD was 
formed. 

'COSMOGRAPHY, the deſcription of the world; or the 
art which teaches the conſtruQtion, figure, diſpoſition, 
and relation of all the parts of the world, with the man- 
ner of repreſenting them on a plane, 

The word comes from xooweg, world, and ypagu, I de- 
cribe. 

88 conſiſts chiefly of two parts. ASTRONOMY, 
which ſhews the ſtructure of the heavens, and the diſ- 
poſition of the ſtars; and GEOGRAPHY, Which ſhews 
thoſe of the earth. 

COSMOLABE, from xoawos, world, and aaubava, I take, 
an ancient mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to meaſure 
diſtances, both in the heavens, and on eatth. | 
The coſmolabe is in great meaſure the fame with the aſtro- 
labe. It is alfo called pantacoſm, or the univerſal inſiru- 
ment, by L. Morgard, ina treatiſe written expreſly upon 

it, printed in 1612. 

COSMOLOGY, from xo-uS», world, and xoy@-, diſcourſe, | 
the ſcience of the world in general. This Wolfius calls 
general, or tranſcend. ntal coſmelogy, and has written a trea- 
tiſe on the ſubject, wherein he endeavours to explain 
how the world ariſes from ſimple ſubſtances; and treats 
of the general principles of the modifications of mate- 
rial things, of the elements of bodies, of the laws of 
motion, of the perſection of the world, and of the or- 
der and courſe of nature. Wolf. Coſmologia Genera- 


ood 


lis, Franctort, & Leipſic, 1731. 4to. 


COSMOPOLITE, or Cosuor ort r AN, a term ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed living, or place 
of abode; or a man who is a ſtranger no-where. 

The word comes from xooyos, mundus, and wog, city. 
One of the ancient philoſophers being interrogated what 
countryman he was, anſwered he was a coſmopolite, i. e. 
an inhabitant or citizen of the world. I prefer, ſays an- 
* other philoſopher, my family to myſelf, my country 
* to my family, and, the human kind to my country.” 

COSSART, or Ceſſet Lamb, in Huſbandry, is a lam left 
by its dam's dying, before it is capable of ſhifting for it- 
ſelf: or a lamb taken from a ewe that brings ſeveral at a 

eaning. The term is alſo applied to a colt, calf, &c. 

COSSE de geniſte, an order of knighthood inſtituted in 1234s 
7 Lewis IX. at his marriage with Margaret of Provence. 

he motto on the collar of this order was, exaltat kumiles. 

COSTA canina, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plantago quinquenervia, or narrow-leaved plantain, 
commonly called ribwore, 

COSTA, in Anatomy. See RIBS. | : 

COSTAL, in Anatomy. There are eight vERTEBRA diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of co/Zales, or pleurites ; becauſe 
ſerving to articulate the cz, or ribs, which are lined 
with the pleura. 

Theſe vertebre are the eight which follow the ſecond, 
called the axillary; and are therefore the third, fourth, 
fifth, and to the tenth incluſive, 

COSTARUM aepreſſeres proprii, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Douglas, from Cowper, to what Albinus affirms to 
be only that part of the internal tNTERCOSTAL muſcles 
which lie neareſt the ribs. | 

CosTARUM /evatores, a name given by Steno, Morgagni, 
and others, to the muſcles of. the ribs, called by Albi- 
nus the levatores breviores coſtarum, and by others the ſu- 

raco/tales, the ſur coloux of the French. 

COSTEENING. See MINERALOGY, 

COSTS, in Law, are expenſe litis, recovered by the plain- 
tiff in a ſuit, together with his damages: and if the 
plaintiff be nonſuited or overthrown by lawful trial in 
any action, the defendant ſhall have coffs. 4 Jac. I. 
cap. 3. Alſo putting off trials, inſufficient pleas, &c. 
on their amendment, are liable to ces. 

Coffs are allowed in chancery, for failing ts make anſwer 
to a bill exhibited; or making an inſufficient anſwer : 
and if a firſt anſwer be certified by a maſter to be inſuf- 
ficient, the defendant is to pay 401. coſts; 21. for a ſe- 
cend inſufficient anſwer; 41. for a third, &c. But if the 
anſwer be reported good, the plaintiff ſhall pay the de- 
ſendant 40s. coffs, An anſwer is not to be filed (until 
when it is not reputed an anſwer) until coſis for con- 
tempt in not anſwering, are paid. PraQt. Attorn. r ed. 
p. 210. 212. If a plaintiff in Chancery diſmiſſes his bill, 
or the defendant; or if a decree be obtained for the de- 
fendant, cats are allowed, by ſtat. 4 and 5 Anne, c. 16. 
COSTIVENESS, otftrufio alvi, in Medicine, a 


. * 
tural detention of the excrements, with an unſual hard- 


neſs and dryneſs thereof ; and, thence, a difficulty of diſ- 
charging them. 

This is oppoſite to a diarrhœa, or looſeneſs. 7 
An ebſtruftio alui is ſometimes idiopathic; where there 
is no other difeaſe concurring to it : ſometimes it is - 
8 and depends entirely on other diſeaſes, as 
on fevers, congeſtions, and the like. 

CosTiVENESS, gn of. The firſt and moſt obvious of 
theſe is, the not going to ſtool in the ſpace of twenty- 
four-hours ; this 1s uſually ſncceeded by a dizzineſs, and 
vertiginous diforder of the head, painful congeſtions: of 
blood about the head, flatulencies, oppreſſion of the ſto- 
mach, and ſtraightneſs and anxiety about the præcordia. 
Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 590. 

CosT1VENESS, perſons ſubjcel to. Men of ſedentary, and 
idle lives, are more ſubject than others to this complaint, 
eſpecially when ſubjeQ to commotions of the blood, and 
of a dry choleric temperament, and ſuch as are ſubject 
to hypochondriac affections, and to the gout, or to ne- 
phritic complaints, and to accute fevers. 

CosTIVvENESS, cauſes of. Theſe are obſerved by writers to 
be of two kinds, the active, and the paſſive. The active 
cauſe is a certain ſtricture which comes on in the rectum 
in many different diſorders; as in the ſtone, in nephritic 
complaints, and, in general, in all the congeſtions of 
blood towards the upper parts of the body. What is 
called the I cante of coſtiveneſs, is that occaſioned 
by a fort o lluggiſhneis in nature, which leaves the pe- 
riftaltic motion of che guts too languid, on occafion of 
which the faces are eaſily indurated in the bowels. The 
occaſional and ee cauſes which contfibute to this 


induration of the fæces are the following: a uegleQi 

the uſual time of going to ſtool, i 6 4 ED 
ral tendencies and motions towards it; an extraordinary 
heat of the body, and copious ſweats ; a larger quantity 


of ſolid food taken in the ſtomach than is proper for 
. the 
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the quantity of fluids ſwallowed, and a common uſe of 
ſuch food as is dry and hard of digeſtion. 

@osTrvenesS, progn'/tics in. It is the origin of a great 
many diforders ; and, in particular caſes, is often attend- 
ed with imminent danger. In choleric habits, in which 

erſons are ſubject to large quantities of bilious matter 
— lodged in the prime vie, coſtivencſs is uſually attend- 
ed with colics, and violent heats. "The indurated excre- 
ments alſo, when they preſs upon the veins in the guts, 
very often prevent the circulation, and, by that means, 
bring on dangerous inflammations in the parts; and, in 
general, whatever diſeaſe is attended with ceſtivene/s, is 
rendered worſe, and more violent by it. | 


. ® 3 1 
CosT1veness, method of treatment in. An idiopathic co/- 
- tiveneſs, when grown into a habit by long ſufferance, is 


beſt cured by means of drinking more liquids than uſual, 
and giving the body a greater ſhare of motion, but this 
motion muſt, by no means, be violent, for that always 
- increaſes the diſeaſe, but when placid and eaſy, it tends 
eatly to the reſtoring the periſtaltic motion of the 
wels to its proper ſtate. To this it is to be added, that 
many people have reſtored themſelves from this diſtem- 
perature to a good ſtate, only by going to the cloſe- ſtool 
every day, at a certain hour, and endeavouring for ſome 
time, but without great violence, to force a ſtool ; the 
conſequence of a continual practice of this, for ſome 
| weeks together, has brought nature to expect it, and, 
in fine, to be prepared for it, and always to have fæces 
at the time ready to be diſcharged. The eating a ſmall 
piece of bread with a large quantity of butter ſpread over 
it every day before dinner and ſupper is alſo a good cul- 
tom; and purges taken every ſpring and autumn are a 
method of bringing nature into a proper courſe. When 
the caſe is violent, and calls for the aſſiſtance of medi- 
cine, there is always more bencfit obtained from clyſters 
than from purging medicines given internally. ITheſe 
laſt when given, muſt never be violent. 
In a ſymptomatic co/tivene/s, the primary diſeaſe is always 
to be firſt regarded, and this is, generally, not a little 
relieved by a proper removal of the co/fiveneſs, In chro- 
nic caſes, the tame rules are to be obſerved as in the 
cure of the idiopathic * ; but in acute caſes re- 
courſe is to be had to clyſters, and large draughts of warm, 
and weak fluids, ſuch as barley-water and the like. 
When co/tivene/s is attended with no other complaint, but 
people enjoy their perfect health with it, there is no oc- 
caſion for medicines, nature being in ſame conſtitutions 
habituated to it, and doing well with it. There are 
many perſons who, in general, do not go to ſtool oftener 
than once in three days; ſome once in a week; and there 
have been inſtances of people, who, while they have 
enjoyed a perfect health, and eat very heartly, have not 
gone above once in three or four weeks. When habitual 
coſtiveneſs is to be cured by motion, and drinking more 
fluids, theſe muſt be always ufed together; for otherwiſe 
drink alone more relaxes the bowels, and motion alone 
diſſipates the already two little humidity, Thus either of 
them alone muſt add to the diſcaſe, which, when given 
together, they cure. The common method of attempt- 
ing to cure coſtivneſs by repeated doſes of purges, brings 
on a great many inconveniences, particularly they al- 
ways leave the bowels more bound than before, and by 
that means add to the complaint they were meant to re- 
lieve ; and even the gentleſt purging medicines have this 
effect. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 391. 
In caſes of this kind, Dr Huxham recommends a medi- 
cine prepared with ſalt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with ſpi- 
Tit of vinegar, which not only takes away the lid 
ſmell of the oil of the ſalt, but changes it into an agree- 
able aromatic. Obſ. de Acre, et Morb. epid. 
CosSTIVENESs, in infants. Sce INFANT. 
CosT1VENESS, in Farriery, is allo a diſeaſe to which horſes 
are ſubject, from violent exerciſe, or the want of excr- 
ciſe, and long feeding on hard meat, An opening diet, 
and Jenitive mild purges, as of Glauber's ſalts, with le- 
nitive electary, four ounces of each diſſolved in warm 
ale or water, repeated every other day, and ſcalded bran, 
are recommended, But a natural or habitual co/{zveneſs, 
which is not uncommon, is not ſo eaſily removed. In 
this caſe the following purge is recommended; viz. Suc- 
cotrine aloes fix drams, ſpermaceti half an ounce, fenu- 
greek ſeed in powder two ounces; the whole is to be 
made into two balls, with a ſufficient quantity of honey 
or treacle, and given to the horſe in a morning faſting. 
Scalded barley ſhould alſo be uſed inſtead of bran, and 
the liquor given milk-warm for his drink. The above 
purge ſhould be ere once in four days, till he has 
taken fix doſes. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. ii. p. 134. 
COSTMARY, in Botany. See TANZ Y. | 
COSTOHYOIDES, in Anatomy, a name given by Santorini 


* 


” 


to one of the muſcles of the mouth, now generally called | 


the coracobyoideus, 
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COSTRANGULA, in Botany, à name uſed by ſome ſor 
the /crophularia, or figwort. | 

COSTUME. To obterve the ceſlume, among Painters, is 
to make every perſon and thing ſuſtain their proper cha. 
rafter, by not only obferving the ſtory, but the circom. 
ſtances, the ſcene of, action, the country or place, ha- 
bit, manners, &c, | 
The word is Italian, ſignifying cuſſem. 

COSTUS, iv Botany, a genus of the monandria monoęynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath a ſimple ſpadix 
and ſpatha, with a ſmall empalement, divided into thre: 
parts, ſitting on the germen; the flower hath three con- 
cave petals which are erect and equal, with a large ob. 
long nectarium of one leaf, having two, lips, the upper 
is ſhorter, and turns to a ſtamen. which is faſtened to 
the upper lip of the neftarium ; the germen is ſituated 
within the receptacle of the flower, and afterward be. 
comes a roundiſh capſule with three cells, containing 
ſeveral triangular ſeeds. We know but one ſort of this 
plant, which is the Arabian %u, This has a fleſhy 
jointed root like that of ginger, and propagates under the 
ſurface as that doth, 

The roots of this plant was formerly imported from In- 
dia, and were much uſed in_ medicine ; but of late years 
they have not been regarded, the roots of ginger being 
generally ſubſtituted for them. | 
C:/tus Arabicus is an attenuant, and ſudorific; it is given 
in obſtructious of the menſes, and chronic caſes, ariſing 
from infarCtions of the viſcera. Its doſe is from ter; 
rains to half a dram, but is ſeldom preſcribed ſingly, 
Its chief uſe in medicine is as an ingredient in Venice 
treacle. | 
'The beſt is heavy, of a cineritious colour withoutſide, a 
reddiſh one within, difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmel], 
and an aromatic taſte. | 
This root was formerly called cu, verus, and was di- 
vided into two kinds, the ſzweet and the bitter cus: both 
of which are now uncommon. M. Charas, and others, 
are of opinion, there is but one kind of cur, which 
proves more or leſs {weet or bitter, according to the (gil 
whore it is produced, and the time in which it has been 
ept. 
The root always contracts a bitterneſs, and grows 
darker coloured in keeping, though freſh it was pale 
and ſweet 5 and hence the ſuppoſed difference, the de- 
ſeriptions of authors agreeing alike to each in all but theſe 
accidents. | 
Mr. Geoffioy has obſerved that this root ſeems to be a 
ſpecies of elecampane ; and that our common elecam- 
pane, when plump, well fed, and carefully dried, after 
it has been kept a long time, aſſumes exactly the ſmel! 
of the ceſtus, and wholly diſfers from the common ele- 
campane roots ſold and uſed in the ſhops. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1740. 

Cos ros Indicur, an American bark called alſo ce certi- 
ceſus, coſtus corticus, or Winter's bark, The iſlands of Ma- 
dagaſcar in Africa, or Domingo and Guadaloupe in 
America, are the places where the moit and belt is 
found. 

CO-TANGENT, is the TANGENT of an arch, which 1s 
the complement of another arch to go degrees. 

COTATUA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of PARROT, 
called alſo calangay. It is all over white, and has a crelt 
of feathers on the head. It is of the bigneſs of a common 
pigeon. | 

CoTATVUA major, in Orniyhelogy, is a very beautiſul ſpecics of 

arrot, common in the woods of the Philippiac iſlands, 
This is of the ſize of a common hen. It is all over 
white, except that its beak and legs are black; its tongue 
alſo is black. This is the moſt eaſily taught to talk oi 
any of the parrot-kind, and when taught, {peaks the molt 
diſtinftly of all the kinds. 

COTE, a term uſed in courling, to expreſs the advantage 
one greyhound has over another, when he runs by ths 
ſide of it, and, putting before it, gives the hare a turn. 
gee CouksixG. 

CoTE-gare, a kind of refuſe wool, ſo clung or clotted to- 
gether, that it cannot be pulled aſunder. By 12 Rich. II. 
ſtat. 1. c. 9. it is provided, that neither denizen nor for 
reigner make any other refuſe of wools but cote-gare and 
villein. So the printed ſtature has it: but in the patha— 
ment-roll of that year, it is c:4-/and and wilein, Cat, or 
cote, ſignifies as much as cottage in many places, and was 
ſo uſed by the Saxons, according to Veritegan 

COTERELLUS, Cotarius, and Ceterellus, according t9 

Spelman and Du Freine, are ſervile tenants: bus in 

Domeſday and other ancient MSS. there appears à «- 

tinction, as well in their tenure and quality as in hett 

name. For the ctarius hath a fice ſocage tenure, and 
paid a ſtated tim or rent in proviſons or money, WIS 

ſome occaſional cuſtomary tervites: whereas the £907 0449 
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ſtems to have held in mere villenage, and his perſon, 
iſſue, and goods, were diſpoſable at the pleaſure of the 
lord. 

COTERIE, a term adopted from the French trading aſſo- 
ciations or partnerſhips, where each perſon advances his 
quota of ſtock, and receives his proportion of gain ; and 
which retains its original meaning when applied to lit- 
tle aſſemblies or companies aſſociated for mirth and good 
humour; where each one furniſhes his quota of plea- 
ſantry. Here they coin new words not underſtood elſe- 
where, but which it becomes faſhionable for others to 
uſe: and they are thought ridiculous who are ignorant 
of them. It has been uſed of late to ſignify a club of | 
ladies. ; 

COTESIAN rheorem, in Geometry, an appellation uſed for 
an elegant property of the circle diſcovered by Mr. Cotes. 
The theorem is: 


If the factors of the binomial a* + x* be required, the 
index x being any integer: let the circumference ABC D, 
Tab. II. Analyſis, fig. 42 and 43.) the centre of which is O, 
be divided into as many equal parts as there are units in 
2N: and from all the diviſions let there be drawn to any 
point P in the radius O A, produced if neceſſary, the 
right lines AP, BP, CP, DP, EP, FP, &c. then ſup- 
poſing OA a, OP = -x, the product of all the lines 
AP, CP, EP, &c. taken from the alternate diviſions 
throughout the whole circumference, will be equal to 


* — x, or — a, according as the point P is with- 


in or without the circle; and the product of the reſt of 
the lines BP, DP, FP, in the remaining alternate places, 


will be equal to . Ws 


For inſtance, if a = 5, let the circumference be divided 
into 10 equal parts, and the point P be within the circle, 


then will APxCPxEPxGP xI[IP be equal to O A*— 


, and BPEXDPxFPxHPxKP=OA* +OPs. In 
like manner if x be = 6, having divided the circumfe- 
rence into twelve equal parts, APXCPXEPXGP x 
IPx LP will be equal to OA—OP®, and BPXDP x 
FP x HPXKP x MP = O A®+ OP->.- 

The demonſtration of this theorem may be ſeen in Dr. 
Pemberton's Epiſt. de Coteſii inventis. 

By means of this theorem the acute and elegant author 

was enabled to make a farther progreſs in the inverſe 

method of fluxions than had been done before. But in 

the application of his diſcovery, there ſtill remained a 

limitation, which was removed by Mr. De Moivre, See 

Dr. Smith's Theoremata Logometrica & TI rigonometrica, 
added to Cotes's Harmonia Menſurarum, p. 114, 115. 
De Moivre, Miſcel. Analyt. p. 17. 

COTESWOLD, ſeveral ſheep-cotes, and ſheep feeding on 
hills. It comes from the Saxon cote, i. e. caſa, a cottage, 
and wold, a place where there is no wood. 

COTHURNUS, 4/41, a very high ſhoe, or patten, raiſed 
on ſoals of cork z worn by the ancient actors in tragedy, 
to make them appear taller, and more like the heroes 
they repreſented ; moſt of whom were ſuppoſed to be 
giants. Sec BUSKIN, 

COTICE” or CoT1sE”, in Heraldry, is the fourth part of 
the bend ; which, with us, is ſeldom or never borne but 
in couples, with a bend between them : whence, pro- 
bably, the name; from the French «co:e, /ide, they being 
borne, as it were, a-ſide of the BEND. 

A bend thus bordered is ſaid to be cotiſed, cotice. — He 
bears ſable on a bend cotiſed argent three cinquefoils, See 
Tab. II. Herald. fig. 61. 

COTICULA, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, the 
word by which the Romans expreſſed the axom of the 
Greeks; a ſtone of very great hardneſs, brought from 
Armenia, and uſed on many occaſions ; one of which 
was the working on ſuch of the harder ſtones as iron in- 
ſtruments would not touch. | 
Many of the ancient Greeks, who had this ſtone from 
the ifland of Cyprus, called it, from his hardneſs, by the 
fame name with the diamond, as they ſometimes did 
iron alſo ; which manner of writing has much miſled 

thoſe who haye copied too 7 from them; and 
even Pliny, who after having in one part of his book 
given a right account of this ſtone, and called it cos, in 
another gives a different hiſtory of it, miſtaking it for a 
diamond, f | 
This ceticula was long in great eſteem with the ancient 
artificets on gems, and ſerved not only to work upon 
ſuch of the gems as iron could not touch, but was uſed 
to bore holes through ſuch as they ſtrung on threads, and 

hung in rows in their ornaments of the bracelet-kind. 
And Pliny's account of the other gems being bored with 
Cyprian diamonds, means no more, than that they were 


worked with this ceticula which was anciently had from 
Vox. I. Neg 3. 


the iſland of Cyprus, and afterwards from Armenia, and 
was called by ſome, in a metaphorical ſenſe, 'adamas, 
from its great hardneſs. 
CoTicuLr A is alſo a name given by many to the touch- 
{tone ; not from its being of the nature of the coticula of 
the Romans, but from its beings for the convenience of 
carriage and uſe, frequently found in the ſhape of a 
whetſtone. 
COTILLON, the name of a well-known briſk-dance, in 
which eight perſons are employed, The termis French, 
and ſignifies an under-petticoat. | 
COTINUS was uſed by the ancients for the olive-tree, eſ- 
pecially the % /ylveftris, or wild olive, which is called 
xwTivo;, by the Greeks, To diſtinguiſh this from the 
ſhrub uſed in dying, and called by the ſame name, the 
Latins have added the epithet ceriaria to this laſt: but as 
this is often omitted, ſome conſuſion has been occaſioned 
by that omiſſion. The cotinus of the Latins, or cotinus 
coriaria, is at preſent called by the Italians ſcotano, and 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the ScyTBIcUM 
lignum, but improperly, 
COTONASTER, in Botany, a name given by ſeveral au- 
thors to a ſpecies of the cratægus, called by Mr. Tour- 
nefort the CRATAGUus with oblong ſerrated leaves, 
green on both ſides, 
COTT, in Sea Language, a ſort of bed-frame, ſuſpended 
from the beams of a ſhip, in which the officers fleep 
between the decks. It is about fix feet long, one ſoot 
deep, and between two and three feet wide. See HAM» 
MOCK. 
COTTAGE, cottagium, is properly a little houſe for habi- 
tation, without lands belonging to it. Stat. 4 Edw. I. 
But by a later ſtatute, 31 Eliz. c. 7. no man may build 
a cottage, unleſs he lay four acres of land thereto ; ex- 
cept it be in market-towns or cities, or within a mile of 
the ſea, or for the habitation of labourers in mines, 
ſailors, foreſters, ſhepherds, &c. and cottages erected by 
order of juſtices of peace for poor impotent people are 
excepted out of the ſtatute. The four acres of land to 
make it a cottage within the law, are to be freehold, and 
land of inheritance ; and four acres holden by copy, ot 
for life or lives, or for any number of years, will not be 
ſufficient to make a law cottage. 
COTTON, Geſſypium, in Botany, a genus of the monadel- 
phia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a double empalement, with five plain heart-ſhaped 
petals, which join at their baſe, and a great number of 
ſtamina joined at bottom in a column, and inſerted into 
the petals; it hath a round germen, ſupporting four 
{tyles, joined in the column; the germen afterwards be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule, ending in a point, having four 
cells, which are filled with oval ſecds wrapped up in 
down. 
There are ſeveral varieties, and not a few diſtinct ſpecies 
of this plant, propagated in the gardens of the curious 
with us, 
The moſt common ſpecies, which is the zylon herbaceum, 
or herby cotton, is cultivated very plentifully in Candia, . 
Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and alſo be- 
tween Jeruſalem and Damaſcus, from whence the cotton 
is annually brought in large quantities to us in the 
northern parts of Europe. It is ſown on ploughed lands 
in ſpring, and is cut down as our corn in harveſt- time, 
being an annual plant. 
The cottox is a woolly or downy ſubſtance, which encloſes 
the ſeed, and which is contained in a brown huſk or ſeed- 
veſſel. It is from this plant that moſt of the cotton we 
uſe is produced, the difference of the ſeveral ſorts of it 
being owing to the different ſoil and climates it bas grown 
in, and the different culture it has received. | 
The cotton in the wool, as it is uſually called, is what we 
have from Cyprus. Damaſcus cotton is called cotton in 
the yarn; and the Jeruſalem cottons, which are. called 
bazas, are the fineſt kinds of all. There is alſo a ſilky 
cotton in the Antilles, called the white cotton of Siam, 
becauſe the grain was brought from thence. This is very 
fine and ſoft; and the hoſe made of it exceed thoſe of 
ſilk in luſtre and beauty. 
All the kinds of cotton plants are propagated with us from 
ſeeds, Which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring; and when the young plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot of light 
earth, which is to be plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them till they 
have taken root; after this they ſhould be watered at 
times, and have as much air as the ſeaſon will permit. 
As they enlarge in ſize, they muſt be ſhifted into larger 
pot: ut they muſt be kept in a ſtove, where the her 
ceous kinds will annually flower in autumn ; but they 
will ſeldom bring their pods to any perfection. 
One ſort of coiton is a native of the and Weſt Indies. 


us This 


This is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
feeds are ripe. The ſtaple of this is much finer than ei- 
ther of the other ſpecies; and is therefore well worth 
the attention ofthe Britiſh colonies in America, to cul- 
tivate and improve; fince it will ſucceed in Carolina, 
Where it has grown for ſome years. It might be a com- 
modity worthy of encouragement by the public, could 
they contrive a proper gin to ſeparate the cotton from the 
feeds, to which this ſort adheres much cloſer than any of 
the other ſorts. The cotton of this ſhrub is preferable to 
any other yet known. Miller's Gard. Dick. 

The ſeed of the cotton being mixed in the fruit, together 

with the cotton itſelf, they have invented little machines, 
which being played by the motion of a wheel, the cotton 
falls on one fide, and the ſeed on the other; and thus 
they are ſeparated, | ; 
Cotton makes a very conſiderable article of commerce : it 
is diſtinguiſhed into cotton in the wool, and ſpun-cotton. The 
firſt uſed for various purpoſes, is to be put between two 
ſtuffs, in quilts, night-gowns, &c. but the latter is 
moſt general; furnifhing various cloths, muſlins, calli- 
coes, dimmities, and hangings z beſides that it is fre- 
quently joined with ſilk and flax, in the compoſition of 
other ſtuffs. 
The firſt kind is ordinarily brought from Cyprus and 
Smyrna : near Smyrna its produce is greater than any 
where elſe. There are ordinarily brought from Smyrna 
ten thouſand bails of cotton per annum; and yet there is, 
at leaſt, as much more ſpent in the manufactures of the 
country. 


As to the ſpun cottons, they are diſtinguiſhed by various | 


names: beſides thoſe from Jeruſalem, called bazas, and 
thoſe of Damaſcus, called cottons of the OUNCE, already 


mentioned, there are others called demi bazas, baladins, | 


payas, cottons joſeph, genegunſo, &c. 

Cotton anciently only grew in Egypt, and was uſed by 
the prieſts and ſactificers for a very fngular kind of 
gowns, worn by them alone. 

Cotten applied to the wounds in lieu of linen, produces an 
inflammation. Leewenhoeck, examining into the reaſons 
of this with a microſcope, found its fibres to have each 
two flat ſides; whence 5 

nute parts muſt have two acute angles, or edges; which 


acute edges being not only thinner and more ſubtile than 


the globules whereof the fleſhy filaments eonfiſt, but 
alſo more firm and Riff than any of the globulous fleſh, 
it follows, that upon the application of cotton to a wound, 
its edges muſt not enly. hurt and wound the globules of 
the fleſh, but alſo cut inceffantly the new matter brought 
to them to produce new fleſh, and that with more eaſe, 
as this matter, not having attained the firmneſs and con- 
ſiſtence of fleth, is the leſs able to reſiſt its attacks: 
whereas the linen ordinarily uſed in wounds, being com- 
poſed of little round parts, very cloſe to each other, forms 
large maſſes, and is thus incapable of hurting the glo- 
bous parts of the fleſh, 

CoTToN-graſs, See ERIOPHORUM. 

Cor rox, lavender. See LAVENDER-cotton. 

CoTToN-paper. See PAPER, 

Cort Ton, phileſophie, a name given by ſome chemical wri- 
ters to the flowers of zinc, from their whiteneſs, and 
filky or cottony appearance. 

Cor Tox-tree, /ilk. See BouBAx. 

CoTToN-weed. See CUDWEED. | 

COTTONIAN Eibrary, conſiſting of eurious manuſcripts, 
&c. was founded by fir Robert Cotton, who was forty 
years in — it; and at his death, in 1631, left the 
pay of it to his family, though deſigned for public 
uſe. large acceſhon was made to this library by pri- 
vate benefactions before the death of the founder, and 


afterwards by the purchaſes of his heirs, and donations | 


of others, who added to it a great number of books, 
chiefly relating to the hiſtory and antiquities of our own 
nation. An act of parliament was obtained, at the re- 
queſt of (fir John Cotton, in 1700, for preſerving it af- 
ter his deceaſe, under the above denomination, for pub- 
tic uſe. It is now fixed in the Britiſh Muſeum. For 


ſtatutes relating to it, ſee 12 and 13 W. III. e. 5. and 


5 Anne, cap. 


O. 
COT TUs, in Ichebyology, the name of a genus of the acan- 


thopterygious fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe : 
the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains fix very 
diſtin bones: the head is broader than the body, and 
is deprefled and prickly; there are two fins on the back; 
the foremeſt has ſeveral flexile prickles in it. The fins 
of the belly are fmall, and have on'y four bones in each, 
and the ſkin of the whole fiſh is ſmooth, not ſcaly. The 
ſpecies of this genus are three ; one of which is the little 


fiſh known by the name of the miller's thumb. Artedi 


Gen. Piſc. 34. See Dx ACO Marinus. 
COTULA. See CHAMOMILE. 
Corul A fetida, in Botany, à name given by ſome to the 
ſtinking CHAMOMILE. 
7 


e concludes, that each ofits mi- 


| Indica frutlus pulpa cydonii æmula. 


The cotula — bas all the virtues of caſtor, 
more remiſs degree, A decoction of it, when catefan 
dried, is of great uſe in all diſorders of the hyſteric ku 
It is alſo uſed externally, by way of formentation. bs 
pains and tumors. Some alſo uſe the expreſſed juice of 
the freſh leaves, as a remedy in ſcrophulous caſes. The 
flowers have much the ſame virtues as thoſe of the com. 
COTYLA, or Co liquid among 
„or CoTULA, a liquid tEASUR Ein u 
the ancients, equal to the Roman 9 
Savot adds, that the Roman coty/a contained twelve 
ounces of any liquor: upon which principle there muſt 
have been as many coty/e as there were liquors ordinari] 
fold ; which is nothing ſtrange, ſince, in ſeveral coun- 
tries, we ſtill find meaſures of different c city, called 
by the fame name, when they contain the fame weights, 
though under different bulks. 4 


Fannius ſays, the cotyla was the fame thing with the he- 
mina, which was half a ſextary. 


At cotylas guat, ſi placeat, dixiſſe licebit 
Heminas, recipit geminas ſextarius unus. 


Chorier obferves, that the coty/a was uſed as a dry mea 
ſure as well as a liquid one; from the authority of Thu- 
cydides, who in one place mentions two cotyla of wine, 
and in another two cotylæ of bread. 34 

CoTYLa, or CoTYLF, or Co®YLLozDEs, in Anatomy, is a 
name given the cavities at the extremities of large bones 
encompaſſed with thick ſtrong edges, which receive the 
_— or apophyfes of other bones articulated with 
them. 

Such is the cavity in the / hien, or hip-bone, which re. 
ceives the * the ans of he thigh, It is 4 
called acetabulum, i. e. cup. 

COTYLEDON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the umbilicus Venerts, or NAVEL-twort, a round lead 

lant, found on old walls. 

COTYLEDONES, in Anatomy, little glands diſperſed 

throughout the outermoſt membrane of the ſcetus, called 
chorion, and ſuppoſed to ſeparate a nutritious juice ſor 
the ſubſiſtence of the fgetus. 

Cotyledones, in this ſenſe, are only found in ſheep, goats, 

and ſome other animals; the yLAacEnTA in the womb 

ſupplying the place thereof in women. 

Other authors uſe cotylzdones for the apertures of the veinz 
in the inner ſurface of the womb. . See MATRIX. | 

COTYLISCUS, or CoTYLus, in Antiguity, a veſſel with 
a narrow mouth, a very wide belly, and only one 
handle. , 

COTYTTIA, or Cor yTrrs, in Axtiquity, a nofturna} 
feſtival, in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, the goddeſs of 
wantonneſs. They paſſed from Frace to Athens, where 

were introdueed by Alcibiades. 

COVALAM, in Botany, the name of a plant which grows 

in the Eaſt Indies, otherwiſe called cucurbitifera N 

Cydonia exotica, C. B. 

This 1s a tall tree which grews in Malabar, and the iſland 

of Ceylon, the fruit of which reſembles a round apple 

in ſhape ;; it is covered with a greeniſh thin rind, ander 
wh e hlies another, which is hard and woody, encloſing 

a viſcid, yellowiſh, moiſt ſubſtance, of a ſweetiſh acid 

| taſte, in which are placed flat, oblong, white feeds, 

turgid, with a gummy pellucid juice. 

The fruit, while tender, is preferved in ſugar or vine- 

gar; when ripe, they ate eaten by the inhabitants of the 

country; while unripe, they flop a diarrheea, or dyſen- 
tery, A deeoCtion is prepared of the bark and ſmal! 
roots with common water, which cures hypochondriac 
melancholy, palpitations of the heart, and faintings. An 
electary made of the bark in powder, with honey, pro- 

motes digeſtion, takes away head-achs and vertigos. A 

decoction of the leaves cures an aſthma; from the 
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flowers a water is diſtilled, poſſeſſed of cardiac and alexi- 
harmic virtues. James, | 
UARD, in Hiraldry. See Cowann. 
COUCH, in Heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the ſhield of 
a coat of arms, when it does not ſtand ere, but hangs 
downward. The origin of this poſition of the ſhield 
feems to have been, that the perſons who were to fight 
in tournaments were compelled, from the time when pro- 
clamation was made, till the day of fighting, to hang 
up their ſhields, by one corner, from the windows oc 
balconies of the neighbouring houſes, or on the trees 07 
barriers of the ground, if the exerciſe was performed in 
the fields. The horſe combatants hung up their ſhields 
1 the left corner, and the foot combatants by the right. 
ence the left corner hanging became the moſt honour- 
able; and we ſee, in all the ſons of. the royal blood of 
England and Scotland, that the ſhields with their arms 
all hang that way. Some writers on heraldry expreſs this 
> diſpoſition by the word pendant. 
Couch, in Gaming. See BAssEr. 
Covoen, in Mating. See WE T- couch. 
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Covcy, 


C O V 


Covcn, in Painting, denotes a lay, or impreſſion of co- 


lour, whether in oil or. water, wherewith the painter co- 


vers his canvas, wall, wainſcot, or other matter to be 
painted. | 
The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreſſion on any 
thing, to make it more firm and conſiſtent, or to ſcreen 
it from the weather. 
Paintings are covered with a couch of varniſh z/ a canvas to 
be painted mult firſt have-two couches of ſize, before the 
colours be laid ; two or three couches of white lead are laid 
on wood, before the couch of gold be applied : the leather 
gilders lay a couch of water and whites of eggs, on the 
leather, before they apply the gold or ſilver leaf. 
The gold wire-drawers alſo uſe the word couch for the 
gold or filver leaf wherewith they cover the maſs to be 
ilded or ſilvered, before they draw it through the iron 
tat is to give it its proper thickneſs. 
The gilders uſe couch for the quantity of gold or ſilver 
leaves applied on the metals in gilding or ſilvering. 
Each couch of gold is but one leaf, or two at moſt, and 
each of ſilver three, to gild : if the gilding be hatched, 
there are required from eight to twelve couches; and only 
three or four, if it be without hatching. To ſilver there 
are required from four to ten couches, according to the 
beauty of the work. 

Covcn-graſs. See Grass. ; 

COUCHANT, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or 
other beaſt, when lying down; but with his head lifted 
up; which diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant from 
dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched out, and 
aſleep. 

Covenany and Levant, in Law. See LEVANT. 

COUCHE,, in Heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along : 
thus, a chevron conch# is a chevron lying ſidewiſe with the 
two ends on one ſide of the ſhield, which ſhould pro- 

erly reſt on the baſe, ; 

COUCHER, or CoUuRcHER, in our Statutes, is uſed for 
a factot, or one that continues in ſome place or country 
for traffic; as formerly in Gaſcoign, for the buying of 
wines. Anno 37 Edw. III. c. 16. 

ConcHer is alſo uſed for the general book, in which any 
religious houſe or „ regiſter their particular acts. 
Anno 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 10. 

COUCHING of cataractt. See CATARACT. 

CoucHninG-needle, See NEEDLE. 

COUDOU, or Ku-pv, in Zoology, a ſpecies of DEER ſo 
called at the Cape of Good Hope. It is diſtinguiſhed by 
the length of its body, which is diſproportioned to its 
height : the delicate flenderneſs of its limbs: the un- 
common ſtatelineſs and beauty of its horns, which are 
ſmooth, hollow, and as beautifully tranſparent as tor- 
toiſe-ſhell ; the ſtripes of white upon its ſkin : a black 
horny ſubſtance in its upper jaw, inſtead of teeth ; a 
ſtripe of hair paſſing from the midſt of the horns to the 
tail, which is white from the ſhoulder downwards; and 
a tuft of hair reaching from the neck to the breaſt. 
There are alſo animals of the ſame name, though differ- 
ent from each other, in Aſia and America. 

COVE, a ſmall creek or bay, where boats and ſmall veſſels 
may ride at anchor, ſheltered from the wind and ſea. 

COVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more 
parties to do or perform ſomething. | 
A covenant ſeems to be much the ſame with a padtim,; or 
conventum, among the civilians, 

Covenant is either in law or in fact. 

CovenanT, in L:w, is that which the law intends to be 
made, though it be not exprefled in terms: as, if the 
leſſor demife, and grant a tenement to the leſſee for a 
certain term: the law intends a covergnt on the leſſor's 
part, that the leſſee ſhall, during the term, quietly enjoy 
the leaſe againſt all lawful incumbrances. 

CovENANT in fact, is that which is expreſsly agreed be- 

tween the parties. 
There is alſo a covenant merely perſonal, and a covenan treal. 
Fitzherbert defines a COVENANT real to be that whereby 
a man ties himſelf to paſs a thing real, as lands or tene- 
ments, or to levy a fine on lands, &c. 

CovenANT merely perſonal, is where a man covenants with 
another by deed to build him a houſe, or to ſerve him, | 
&c. 

CoVEN ANT to land ſeiſed to uſes, is when a man that hath 
a wife, children, brother, ſiſter, or kindred both by 
covenant in. writing under hand and feal, agree that for 
their or any of their proviſion or preferment, he and his 
heirs will ſtand ſeiſed of land to their uſe, either in 
ſee · ſimple, fee-tail, or for life. The uſe being created 
by the ſtat. 27 Hen. I. e. 10. which conveyeth the 
chats as the uſes are directed; this covenant to ſtand 

ſeiſed is become a conveyance of the land ſince the ſaid 
ſtatute, The conſiderations of theſe deeds are, natural 
affection, marriage, &c. and the law allows in ſuch 


CoveRiNG, in Painting. See Bopy. 
CO-VERSED „in, a term which ſome people uſe for the 


caſes, conſiderations of blood and marriage to raiſe uſes, 


cov 


ab well as money and other valaable conſideration when 
a uſe is to a ſtranger. 


Covenant, in Eccloiaftical Hiſtory, denotes a contra@ebr 


convention agreed to by the Scots, in the year 1638, for 
maintaining their religion free from innovation. In 
1581, the general aſſembly of Scotland drew up a con- 
feſhon of faith, or national covenant, condemning epiſ- 
copal government, under the name of Hierarchy, which 
was ſigned by James I. and which he enjoined on all 
his ſubjects. It was again ſubſcribed in 1590 and 1596. 
The ſubſcription was renewed in 1638, and the ſub- 
ſcribers engaged by oath to maintain religion in the ſame 
ſtate as it was in 1580, and to teject all innovations intro- 
duced ſince that time. This oath annexed to the con- 
feſſion of faith received the name of the covenant, as 
thoſe who ſubſcribed it were called Covenanters. 

CoveNaANT, in Theology, is much uſed in connection with 
other terms. Thus, the covenant of grace is that which 
is made between God and thoſe who belive the Goſpel, 
whereby they declare their ſubjection to him, and he 
declares his acceptance of them and favour to them. The 
Goſpel is ſometimes denominated a covenant of grate, in 
oppoſition to the Moſaic law. | 
Covenant of redemption denotes, a mutual ſtipulation, tacit 
or expreſs, between Chriſt and the Father, relating to 
the redemption of ſinners by him, previous to any act 
on Chriſt's part under the charactet of Mediator. 
Covenant of works ſignifies, in the language of ſome di- 
vines, any covenant whereby God requires perſect obe- 
dience from his creatures, in ſuch a manner as to make 
no expreſs proviſion for the pardon of offences to be com- 
mitted againſt the preccpts of it, on the repentance of 
ſuch ſuppoſed offenders, but pronounces à ſentence of 
death upon them: ſuch, they ſay, was the covenant 
made with Adam in a ſtate of innocence, and that made 
with Iſrael at Mount Sinai, 

CovenNaANT, Solemn League and, was eſlabliſhed in the 
yu 1643, and formed a bond of union between Scot- 
and and England. It was ſworn and ſubſcribed by 
many in both nations, who hereby ſolemnly abjured 
popery and prelacy, and combined together for their 
mutual defence. It was approved by the parliament and 
aſſembly at Weſtminiſter, and ratified by the general aſ- 
ſembly of Scotland in 1645. King Charles II. diſap- 
proved of it when he ſurrendered himſelf to the Scots 
army in 1646: but in 1650 he declared his approbation 
both of this and the national covenant by a ſolemn oath ; 
and in Auguſt of the ſame year, made a farther declara- 
tion at Dumfermling to the ſame purpoſe, which was alſo 
renewed on occaſion of his coronation at Scone in 1651. 
The covenant was ratified by parliamenc in this year, and 
the ſubſcription of ;it required by every member, with- 
out which the conſtitution of the parliament was declared 
null and void. It produced a ſeries of diſtractions in 
the ſubſequent hiſtory of that country, and was voted 
illegal by parliament, and proviſion made againſt it. Stat. 
I4 Car. it C. 4» ; 

CovENANT, Suit. See Sotr. 

COVENANT, Ark of the. See ARK; 

COVENTRY bell. See CourANULA. | 

COVERED Flank, Fountain, Medals. See FL ANk, Foun- 
TAIN, MEDAL. 


COVERING, in Architecture, one of the principal parts of 


a building. See RoorixG. 


. 


remaining part of the diameter of a circle, after the 
VERSED SINE is taken from it. 


COVERT, in Law.— Feme CovERT denotes a woman 


married, and fo covered by; or under the protection of, 
her huſband. 


CoveRrT- way, in Forcification, à ſpace of ground level with 


the adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, rang- 
ing quite round the half-moons, and other works without 
fide the ditch. See Tab. Fortification, fig. 21. lit. b 6, 
Se. See GLAE1S, 

It is otherwiſe called corridor, and hath a parapet together 
with its banquette, and glacis, which ſorm the height 
of the parapet. 

One of the greateſt difficulties in a fiege, is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way ; becauſe, uſually, the be- 
ſieged paliſade it along the middle, and undermine it 
Thit is ſometimes alſo called the becauſe 
This is ſometimes alſo ca counter ſcar 
is on the edge of the ſcarp. Jearp, 


COVERTURE, in Law, is particularly applied to the 


ſtate and condition of a married woman z who, by the 

laws of our realm, is under covert-baron, or ſub ate 

viri, and called a feme-covert; and therefore * to 

make bargains with any, to the prejudice of herſelf, or 

her huſband, without his conſent or privityz or at leaſt 
firmation 


without his allowance and confiy : and if the 
| huſband 
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huſband alien the wife's lands, during the marriage, ſhe 
cannot gainſay it during his life. 


By the law of England, coverrure, in ſome caſes, will ex- 
cuſe the woman from the pains of felony, &c. See 


FE ME cover.. 


COUGH, in Medicine, a diſeaſe affecting the LUNG s, oc- 
caſioned by a ſharp ſerous humour, vellicating the fibrous 


coat thereof, and urging it to a diſcharge by ſpitting, 
&c. 

Medical writers define a cough to be a diſcuſſory and eli- 
ſory motion of the breaſt, by means of which nature 
attempts to throw off ſomewhat that is offenſive to her. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh coughs into the idiopathic and the 
ſymptomatic : the firſt is truly pectoral; the other only 
affects the breaſt, by means of the conſent of parts. Of 
the ſymptomatic, or as ſome expreſs themſelves, the 
conſenſual coughs, ſome have a catarrhal diſpoſition, and 
have a coryza for their origin or attendant, or, more 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, a gravedo; ſometimes a bronchus, 
hoarſeneſs, and inflammation of the tonſils ; others are 
called hypochondriacal, which ſometimes ariſe from diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, and are therefore called dry ſto- 
machic coughs; and ſometimes from ſcirrhofities of the 
liver, whence they are common to people in cachexies, 
and in hectics and dropſies. 

A cough, which ariſes from internal cauſes, is to be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed from one that riſes from external. 
The dry and the moiſt cough, that is, thoſe in which 
matter is ſpit up, and thoſe in which nothing is evacu- 
ated, differ alſo greatly, as well in regard to their ſymp- 
toms, as to the perſons they attack. The dry cough is 
always more tedious to cure than the moiſt, and more 
eaſily returns. The ſtomachic cough, which is owing to 
— of parts, is known by che quantity and thickneſs 
of the matter that is ſpit up, which is always moſt fre- 
quent aſter meals, and gives a tendency toward a reach- 
ing to vomit. This moiſt ſtomachic cough differs in this 
manner, in all particulars, from the dry cough of the 
ſame name and origin with it, as mentioned before. 

The bypochondriac cough is abundantly diſtinguiſhed 
from the other kinds, by its dryneſs, and by its vehement 
violence, for it always leaves a  hoarſeneſs behind it; it 
is always moſt violent after eating, and after drinking 
large draughts of cold liquors, or aſcending ſteep places: 
as alſo by its bearing very well a cold and humid air, 
and not being exaſperated by it, as the pectoral coughs 
are; and finally, by a ſenſation of a concuſſion of the 
diaphragm, when the effects in coughing are vioient. 
'The common habitual dry cough is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds by its remarkable dryneſs ; and the common 
moiſt habitual covgh by its abundant quantity of matter 
diſcharged, and by its appearing pulpy and greeniſh, 
and not ſanious, or ſtreaked with blood, and continuing 
in the ſame degree uſually for a conſiderable time. In 
this habitual cough there is no waſting of the fleſh, nor is 
there chat violent exacerbation on the taking of opiates, 
which is always found in the phthiſical coughs, to which 
all opiates ſeem the greateſt enemies. This cough alſo 
always receives great benefit from purging medicines, 
but the phrhifical cough none at all: but both theſe differ 
greatly, according to the age and temperament of the 
body of the perſon afflicted with them. 

Perſons ſubjet! to coughs. The ſimple idiopathic cough, 
ariſing from internal cauſes, whether it be of the moilt 
or dry kind, is almoſt peculiar to young people, and 
thoſe of plethoric habits. The catarrhal ſymptomatic 
cough, which ariſes from external accidents, is common 
to perſons of all ſtates and ages, but is more frequent 
among old men than among others. The perſons moſt 
ſubject to the common dry cough, are young people of a 
florid conſtitution and dry habit of body; and men of the 
middle or more advanced ages are ſometimes allo afflicted 
with it, from ſuppreſſions of the hzmorrhoidal dil- 
charges, or from omiſſion of habitual bleedings; as are 
alſo people who are badly conformed, gibboſe or crook- 
ed, and ſuch as are afflifted with the evil, or have cal- 
culi in the bronchia, or nodes of a ſcirrhous nature in 
the lungs; and finally, ſuch as have been ill treated in 
the ſmall-pox, or have had the itch, or any other violent 
cutaneous eruption {truck in upon them. People molt 
ſubject to a common moill cough, are thoſe of a phlegma- 
tic habit, ſuch as are apt to cool their neck and breaſt in 
autumn in damp coid air in evenings ; ſuch as have omit- 
ted their habitual bleedings, and ſuch as have drank too 
freely of ſpirituous liquors, or taken too much of acids 


The idiopathic pectoral cough ariſes from a congeſtion of | 


bumours in the breaſt; and the hypochondriac cough 5 
either owing to a fault in the ſtomach, or to a ſcirrhoſity 


in the liver. 


Prognoſlics in coughs. The ſimple idiopathic peoral | 


cough very frequently goes off of itſelf, without the al- 
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ſiſtance of medicines, or with no farther aſliſtance to na- 


medicines as reſolve viſcoſities in their fiſt formation 3 
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ture than bleeding, judiciouſly managed; but thovgh 
thus gentle while recent, yet when jt is become habitual 
and fixed upon a perſon, it is very obſtinate ; and thou h 
at firſt it is far from a conſumptive cough, yet there is no 
certainty but that it may, at ſome time or other, occaſion 
ulcerations in the hungs. A dry cough in young people is 
much to be feared, when of long ſtanding ; for it not 
unfrequently degenerates into a ſpitting of blood, or 
into a conſumption : this kind ſometimes alſo changes 
into what authors call the /crrine covgh, which is ſo vio. 
lent, that perſons afflicted with it are ſcarce able to re- 
cover themſelves after a fit of it. In general, any cough 
that ſeizes a perſon in the ſpring, is much eaſier cured 
than one that attacks in autumn. Periodic coughs, that 
have been long uſed to return opon people at certain 
times, are always to be ſuſpected of danger, if they leave 
them ſuddenly, and no natural or artificial evacution is 
made in their place; for they too often bring on faults 
in digeſtion, and ſometimes ſuffocative catarrhs, and pa- 
ralytic diſorders. A moiſt habitual cough, when it ſud— 
denly changes into a dry one, is alſo a bad prognoſtic. 
A violent dry hypochondriac cough, that frequently te- 
mits and recurs again, and is uſually worſt in the night, 
gives great reaſon to ſuſpect a ſcirrhoſity in the liver; 
and the more regularly it returns at ſtated times, the 
more certain is the defect of this or ſome other of the 
viſcera z ſo that the prognoſtic is very fatal and very cer- 
tain from it. 

Method of cure. In caſe of a moiſt peRoral cough, it is 
proper firſt to give a purge, not violent, but yet mode- 
rately ſtrong, to derive the matter from the breaſt; and 
the catarrhal matter muſt then be prepared for evacy- 


ation. When it is imply mucous, the common reſoly. 


ent and diſcutient catarrhal medicines are to be depended 
upon; ſuch are decoctions of the roots of pimpernel and 
iris, with the leaves of hyſſop, horehound, ſcabious, and 
ſpeedwell; with theſe 'are to be given the attenuant 
gums, as ammoniacum, benjamin, and ſagapenum, 
with the warm carminative feeds. When the matter is 
too tough and viſcous, the buſineſs then is, on the con— 
trary, to incraſſate and reduce it to a ſoft pulpoſe body, 
This is effected by 1:iquorice-root or juice, with gum 
Arabic, figs, ſtarch, together with all the ſulphureous 
medicines, If, on the contrary, the matter is thin and 
acrimonious, and irritates violently, then the cure is to 
be effected by ſuch things as obtund and ſweeten it; of 
this kind are emulſions of almonds, and the cold ſeeds, 
with barley-water, water-gruel, the mucilages of quince 
and fleawort ſeeds, and the like; and to theſe are to be 
added occaſionally ſpermaceti, and oil of ſweet almonds. 
When the c9»gh is habitual, laxatives are to be given after 
theſe, or in- the intermediate times, during the taking 
them ; and if the cough returns, when the matter of it is 
no longer the cauſe, it is to be quieted b gentle opiates, 
ſuch is the ſtorax pill; and finally, corroborants are to be 
given to reſtore the due tone of the lungs. 

In the dry cough, the gentleſt purges only can properly 
have place, and nothing is ſo proper as to begin with ſmall 
doſes of rhubarb; aſter this, to diſcuſs the ſtagnating 
blood about the breaſt, decoctions of the peRoral herbs 
are to be taken in large quantity, ſuch as coltsfoot, ſca- 
bious, maiden- hair, and the like. While the patient is 
taking theſe, he ſhould frequently waſh his feet in warm 
water; and finally, the cure is to be completed by ſuch 
corroborants as reſtore the due tone of the lungs ; of this 
kind Stahl's tonico-nervine mixture is a very excellent 
medicine. | 

In the hypochondriacal cough, as there is generally a fault 
in the liver, the cough can never be cured, unleſs that 
deſed can be removed. The cough is, therefore, to be 
judged, in this caſe, only a ſymptom of the diſcaſe, and 
the method of treatment mult be the ſame as in the in- 
farctions of the liver, See HEAT IS infarus. 

When this obſtruCtion is removed, the cough, occaſioned 
by it, goes off of itſelf. In caſes where the hypochon- 
driac caugh depends on a fault in the ſtomach, the brit 
conſideration to be had, is, whether it be dry or moilt : 
when it is dry, we may conclude that the fault is not 1o 
much in the ſtomach, as in the parts about it; and hence 
the motion of the congeſtions pf blood toward the 904 
porta is to be regarded, | ü 
The moiſt ſtomachic cngb always brings the breaſt into 
conſent, and is hence oſten called ſtomachico-peftore! 
cough ; for the mucous matter which lies in the fauces, 
and is daily evacuated rather by hawkiag than coughing» 
probably aſcends up the | @/ophagus, and cauſes a fliglt 
caugh in the day-time z but in the night, when that cu. 
eretion ceaſes, it is eaſy ſor ſome little humidity to flip 
down the afpera arter ia, and this will be again thrown up 
by coughing in the morning. In the cure of this, there 
mult be bill given ſome gentle purges; after theſe, ſuch 
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in which intention the roots of elecampane and pimpyr- 
nel, with that of Florentine orrice, are of great effect; 
and in the food it will be proper to eat large quantities 
of ginger, pepper, and the other ſpices; and at night, 
going to bed, drink a ſmall glaſs of brandy. When the 
diſeaſe begins to mitigate, the eſſence of amber is a me- 
dicine that will do the greateſt ſervice. * gp 
Bleedings in coughs in general, when the conſtitution is 
plethoric, and they are done at proper times, are of great 
ſervice in breaking the force of the diſeaſe; nay, in caſes 
of a true phthiſis, bleeding often greatly retards, and 
keeps off the bad ſymproms. It is to be obſerved, how 
ever, in all theſe caſes, that, when the conſtitution will 
bear it, the quantity taken away ſhould be large, for 
otherwiſe they only invite a larger afflux of blood to the 
breaſt, and ſo increaſe inſtead of mitigating the force of 
the d ſcaſe. 5 
Bleeding is always more neceſſiry in a dry cough than in 
a moilt one, unleſs the ſuppreſſion of ſome natural h#- 
morrhage, or the omiſſion of the habitual bleedings, 
have been the occaſion of it. Blcedings is alſo the more 
neceſſary in conzhs, as they return at times with renewed 
violerice, and hurt the breaſt and lungs; and in this caſe 
alſo, it cupping has been frequently uſed, and lately 
omitted, it muit be had recourſe to again. Purging 
medicines have the nioit ſpeedy effects in moiſt coughs 
and indeed in dry ones they are not always fate, or, at 
the molt, very gentle purgations alone are proper in 
this laſt caſe, where there is not a load of attending 
matter to be evacuated, as in the firſt, Sweating medi- 
cines are by ſome preſcribed in coughs ; but they have no 
proper place in any judicious regimen for theſe caſcs, 
unleſs after the cough is cured, and the matter carried 
off, when they may perhaps be of ſome ſervice to com- 
plete the reſtoration of the conſtitution to its priſtine 
itate, by an equal diſtribution of the humours through 
the whole body. In ſimple coughs there is occaſion for 
very few medicines, and, in general, inciding things, 
which diſpoſe the matter to an eaſy evacuation, with 
gentle laxatives, do the whole buſineſs. 

The commotions occaſioned by humid coughs are never 
extremely violent, nor of any great danger, and there- 
fore it is not neceſſary to be at any great pains to allay 
them by opiates; but theſe are very ſucceſsfully given 
in caſes where the emotions are greatly too violent for 
the quantity of matter, or where they continue aſter the 
matter is carried off and evacuated. In this caſe the 
ſtorax pill is of great ſervice. Juncker. | 
The method often followed in the convulfive cough is by 
evacuations ;z but this has been obſerved rather ro prevent 
the diſeaſe from becoming fatal than to ſhorten it, ſuch 
coughs continuing ſeveral months notwithſtanding. How- 
ever, a remiſſion for ſome days happens after bleeding 
and purging, eſpecially when the purgatives work up- 
wards as well as downwards. Pectyrals, balſamics, and 
attenuants, have been ſometimes found to do little or no 
good, and opiates rather to do hurt, 

CuuGH, in infants. See INFANT. 

CoucH, in Furs ieh, is a diſeaſe to which horſes are very 
ſubject. Some of theſe are ſymptomatic of a con- 
SUMPTION, when they bave been of long continuance, 
and are attended with loſs of appetite, walling of fleſh, 
and weakneſs. Other coughs proceed from phlegm and 
flimy matter that ſtuff up the veſſels of the lungs : in this 
. Caſe, which is of the aſthmatic kind, the horſe's flanks 
have a quick motion; he breathes quick; his cough is 
ſometimes dry and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before which 
he wheezes, rattles in the throat, and throws out of his 
noſe and mouth a quantity of white phlegm, eſpecially 
after drinking, -or when he begins or ends his exerciſe. 
Theſe coughs ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that thickneſs 
of wind, which is occaſioned by full or foul feeding, 
want of exerciſe, or their being taken up from winter's 
graſz. Theſe are cafily cured by proper diet and exer- 
ciſe : and the other diſorder may be relieved, and totally 
cured if it happens to a young horſe, and is not of long 
continuance, by the following treatment. Bleeding 
ſhould be uſed, in proportion to the ſtate of the horſe 
with reſpect to fleſh; mercurial medicines are cf great 
iervice : a mercurial ball with two drams of calomel may 
be given at night, and a common purge in the morning; 
or the following, which is recommended by Mr. Gib'on : 
take gum galbanum, ammor.iacum, and aſſa ſœtida, of 
each two drams; fine aloes, one ounce; ſaffron, one 
dram; oil of aniſeed, two drams; oil of amber, one 
dram ; with honey enough to form the whole into a ball. 
Theſe may be repeated at proper intervals; and during 
the intervals, and for ſome time after, one of the ſol- 
lowing balls may be given every morning: take cinnabar 
of antimony; finely levigated, ſix ounces ; gum ammo- 
niacum, galbanum, and aſſa feeiida, of each two ounces; 


garlic, four ounces; f(affron, half an ounce; let the| 
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Couon, Chin. 
Covan, called the huſk, is a diſeaſe to which young bul- 


I 

whole be mixed into a paſte with honey. Exerciſe and 
moderate diet are alſo eſſential to the effect of any re- 
medy. In dry coughs, which are the nervous aſthmas of 
horſes, moderate bleeding is proper; two drams of ca- 
lomel, mixed with an ounce . may be given fer 
two nights, and a purging-ball in the morning. This 
purge may be repeated with one mercurial ball once in 
eight or ten days; after which one of the following balls, 
about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, may be taken every day 
for two months or longer: take native cinnabar, half a 
pound; gum guaiacum, four ounces ; myrrh, and gum 
ammoniacum, of each two ounces; Venice ſoap, half a 
pound; mix the whole with honey, or oxymel of ſquills. 
In obſtinate dry corghs, the following has been found an 
uſeful remedy: take gum ammoniacum, ſquills, and 
Venice ſoap, of each four ounces: balſam of ſulphur, 
with aniſceds, one ounce ; beat them into a maſs, and 
give tnem as the former. Young horſes are ſubject to 
cough; in cutting their teeth ; bleeding and warm maſhes 
are generally ſufficient for removing this complaint: but 
in ſuch ſubjects the cough often proceeds from worms; if 
this be the cafe, anthelmintic medicines ſhould be given. 
See ASCARIDES, and HORsE worme, 

See CHIN-cough, 


locks are ſubject. In this diforder, the wind- pipe and 
its branches are loaded with ſmall taper worms. Farm- 
ers count the diſcaſe incurable; but fumigations with 
mercurials, as cinnabar, or with fcerids, as tobacco, 
might prove ſerviceable. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part ii. 


. 7. 
COUHAGE, or Vin ling- bÿeans; theſe ate a kind of kidney- 


beans imported from the Eaſt Indies, where they are 
uſed-as a cure for the diopſy. 

The down growing on the outſide of the pod is ſo point- 
ed, as like a nettle to ſting the fleſh, though not with ſo 


painful a ſenſation. This, by a corruption of the word 
is called cowrteh. 


COVIN, a deceitful compact, or agreement between two 


or more, to deceive or prejudice a third perſon. 
As, if a tenant for life conſpire with another, that this 
other ſhall recover the land which the tenant holds, in 
prejudice of him in reverſion. 

Dr. Skinner takes the word to be a corruption of the 


Latin conventum, and therefoce writes it coden. Sce 
CONSPIRACY, 


COVING, in Building. When houſes are built projecting 


over the ground plot, and the turned projeQtuie arched 
with timber, lathed and plaſtered; the work is called 


Ong. 


Coving cerniche, is à corniche with a great caſement, or 


hollow therein. 


COVINUS, among the Ancierts, a kind of chariot, in 


which the Gauls and Britons uſed to fight in battles. 


COUL, or Cow, a fort of monkiſh habit worn by the 


Bernardines, and BenediCtines. 

The word is formed from cucullus, by confounding the 
two firit ſyllables into one, as being the ſame twice 
repeated, | 

There are two kinds of cou/s; the one white, very large, 
worn in ceremony, aud when they aſſiſt at the office: 
the other black, worn on ordinary occaſions, in the 
ſtreets, &c. | 

F. Mabillon maintains the cou] to be the ſame thing in 
its origin with the ſcapular. The author of the apology 
of the emperor Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes two forms of 
couls; the one a gown reaching to the feet, having ſleeves, 
and a capuchin, uſed in ceremonies : the other a kind 


of hood to work in, called alſo a f], becauſe it only 
coveis the head and ſhoulders. 


COULTER, in Hu/bandry, that part of a plough which 


forms the edge, ſtanding before the ſhare of the yLouGH, 
and cutting the clods as the ſhare tears them up. The 


coulter is an iron inſtrument of two feet eight inches in 


length, of near two inches breadth, and near one inch 
thick. Itis driven through the beam of the plough, and 
fixed in its proper direction by a wedge. 

The modern improvement of the plough by Mr. Tull, 
gives it ſour coulters ; the conſequence of which is, that 
the earth ploughed up is cur four times as ſmall as by the 
common plough, which haz only one. 

In all culters, the length and direction are to be niceiy 
regulated, 'The cutting the hole and driving the wedge, 
regulate the direction; and its length is altered from * 
beam by the driving it farther down, as its point wears 
LIUAy. 

None of theſe coulters ought to deſcend ſo low as the 
ſhare, except when the land is to be ploughed very ſhal- 
low; it is always ſufficient for them to cut through the 


_ turf, let the plough go as deep as it will. In ploughing 


ſhallow, the fin of the ſhare mutt alſo be broad enough 
to cut off the fourth piece or furrow; elſe that lying 
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very faſt, will be apt to raiſe up the groundwriſt, and | 


throw out the plough : but when the land is ploughed 
deeper, the groundwriſt will break off this fourth fuc- 
row, though the fin be not broad enough to reach it. 
Tull's Huſbandry. | 

Covi Ter-neb, or CouNTER-neb, in Zoology, a name by 
which the people in ſome parts of England call the anas 
arflica cluſu, See DUCK. 

COUNCIL, or CounsEL, an aſſembly, or meeting of 
divers conſiderable perſons, or officers, to conſider and 
concert meaſures touching the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, rendering juſtice, or the like. 

The king's privy-coiencil is the primum mobile of the civil 
government of England; and that from which all the 
inferior orbs derive their motion. See Privy y-council. 
In the French polity, councils are very numerous: they 
have their council of ſtate, council of the finances, council of 
diſpatches, countil of directions. grand council, council of the 
regeney, council of conſcience, &c, 

Councit, Aulic. Sec AUL1C. 

Covuncir, in Church Hiſtory and Polity, a ſynod or aſſem- 
bly of prelates and doCtors, and deputies, met for the 
regulation of matters relating to the doQrine or diſci- 
pline of the church. Councils of this kind were firit in- 
troduced about the middle of the ſecond century. 

Count, Provincial, is an aſſembly of the prelates of 2 
PROVINCE under the metropolitan, See CoNVoCA- 
TION. 

Council, National, is an_ aſſembly of the prelates of a 
nation, under their PRIMATE, or pa'riarch. 

Councii, Oecumenical or general, is an aſſembly of all the 
prelates of Chriſtendom, or of commiſſionets from all 
the churches in the Chriſtian world, and repreſenting 
the church univerſal. Theſe were eſtabliſhed by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, who aſſembled the firlt at Nice in 
325. See OECUMENICAL. 

Indeed to conſtitute a general council, it is not required, 
that all the prelates, ſhould be actually preſent ; it is ſuſ- 
ficient, that the council be regularly appointed, and that 
they may be there, or are called thereto. 
General council: are frequently called by eceleſiaſtical au- 
thors plenary cowicils, The Romaniſts reckon eighteen 
general councils : whereof only the firlt four are admitted 
by the reformed, The number is made out thus: two 
ot Nice, four of Couſtantinople, one of Epheſus, one 
of Chalcedon, five of the Lateran, two of Lyons, one 
of Vienne, one of Florence, and the laſt of rent, which 
held from 1545 to 1563. The council of Trent ordains 
rovin:ial councils to be held every three years; yet the 
laſt held in France is that of Bourdeaux, a hundred year: 
ago. 
There have been various colleCtions of the canons or de- 
crees of councils; as that of Dr. Merlin at Paris in 15243 
one of F. Crabbe, a Franciſcan, in 1536; another of 
Surius, in 1567; another at Venice, in 1585 another 
at Rome, in 1608; one of Binius, canon of Cologne, 
in 1606, in ten volumes; another at the Louvre, in 
1664, in thirty-ſeven volumes; another of F. Labbe aud 
F. Coſſart, Jeſuits, in 1672, in ſeventeen volumes, more 
ample than the reſt ; laſtly, another by F. Hardouin. 
See CANON. 

Council V war, is an aſſembly of the principal officers of 
an army, or fleet, occaſionally called by the general, or 
admiral, to conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and 
concert meaſures for their conduct, with regard to ſieges, 
retreats, engagements, &c. 

The ſame term is ſometimes alſo uſed for an aſſembly 
of the officers of a regiment, or ſhip; met to try ſoldiers 
or ſailors accuſed of any crime. 

CounNncit, Common. See Mayer's Cours. 

COUNCIL and Sefſion in Scotland. See HESSIONS. 

COUNSELLOR, Conſiliarius, in Law, is a perſon retained 
by a client to plead his cauſe in a court of judicature. 
A. counſelor at law hath a privilege to enforce any thing 
of which he is informed by his client, if pertinent to the 
matter, and is not to examine whether it be true of falſe; 
for it is at the peril of him who informs him. Cro. Jac, 
go. But after the court hath delivered their opinions of 
the matter in law depending before them, the counſel at 
the bar ate not to urge any thing farther in that cauſe. 
1 Lill. Abr. 355. Ir has been held that the king's counſel 
ought not to be admitted to argue ＋ cauſe againſt the 
king; though this was oppoſed by Serjeant Maynard, 
Hill. 21 Car. II. 1 Mod. 38. 

No counſel is allowed a priſoner upon a general iſſue, on 


| Indiftment of felony, &c, unleſs ſome doubtful point | 


of law ariſe ; the court is the priſoner's only cane; and 
the behaviour of the priſoner in his own defence, is one 
means of diſcovering the truth: but this ſeems to be a 
defect in our common law. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 349. 
In appeals and upon ſpecial pleadings, the priſoner (hall 
have counſel aſſigned him by the court : though counſel is 
not to prompt the priſoners in matters of ſat, 2 Hawk. 


400, 401, Proviſion is made for coe! for pril: 
treaſon, by ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. priloners ln 
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COUNSELLORS of honour. See Honour: 
COUNT, Cour, CoMEs, a nobleman w 
domain erected into a COUNTY, See Vis 
Engliſh counts we diſtinguiſh by the title of 


ho poſſeſſes 4 
COUNT, 


8 retain their proper name. 1 foreign 
e dignity of a count is a medium bet 
duke and a baron. Toe Ge of 6 


According to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries 304 
ambafadors aſſume the title of counts ; though they = 
no county; as the count d Avaux, &c, Spry 
Anciently, all generals, counſellors, judges 
taries of cities under Charlemagne were cal 
the diſtinguiſhing character of a duke and count be; 
this, that the latter had but one town under hi % 
the former ſeveral. * 
A count has a right to bear on his arms a coron 
with three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted 
large pearls, whereof thoſe in the middle a 
ties of the coronet advance above the reſt. 
Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the em. 
peror's retinue, and had their name comites, 
or d commeando hence, thoſe who were always in th 
palace, or at the emperor's fide, were called counts — 
tine, or comites d lautere. See PaLATINE.— In the oe. 
of the commonwealth, comites, among the Romans —ç 
a general name for all thoſe who accompanied the ny 
conſuls and proprætots into the provinces, there to — 
— commonwealth; as the tribunes, præfects, ſcribes, 
c. 


Under the emperors, comites were the officers of the pa- 
lace. The origin of what we now call counts ſeems pn. 

to Auguſtus, who took ſeveral ſenators to be his A 
as Dion obſerves, i. e. to accompany him in his voyages 
and travels, and to aſſiſt him in the hearing of boy ah 
which were thus judged with the ſame authority as in 
full ſenate. Gallienus ſeems to have aboliſhed this coun- 
cil, by forbidding the ſenators being found in the armies : 
and none of his ſucceſſors re-eſtabliſhed it. 
Theſe counſellors of the emperor were really counts 
comites, i. e. companions of the prince; and they 3 
times took the title theteof, but always with the addition 
of the emperor's name whom they accompanied: fo that 
it was rather a mark of their office than a title of 
dignity. 

Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into a dig- 
nity z; and under him it was, that the name was fiiit 
given abſolutely. A 

The name once eſtabliſhed, was in a little time indiffer- 
ently conferred, not only on thoſe who followed the 
court, and accompanied the emperor, but alſo on moit 
kinds of officers ; a long liſt whereof is given us by Du- 
Cange. 

Euſcbius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the counts into 
three claſſes ; the firſt bore the title of iiluſtres; the ſe- 
cond that of clariſimi, and afterwards ſpeflabiles ; the 
third were called perfectiſſimi. 

Of the two fi-ſt claſſes was the ſenate compoſed ; thoſe 
of the third had no place in the ſenate, but enjoyed le- 
veral other of the privileges of ſenators. _ 

There were counts who ſerved on land, others at ſea ; 
ſome in a civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in a legal 
capacity: as, comes &rarit, comes ſacrarum largitionum, 
comes ſacri confifiorit, comes curiæ, comes capella, comes 
archiatrorum, comes commerciorum, comes veſliariui, comes 
barreerum, comes opſoniorum or annone, comes domeſticarum, 
comes equorum regiorum Or comes ſtabuli, comes domorun, 
comes excubitorum, comes notariorum, comes legum or preſgſr 
in jure, comes limitum, or marcarum, comes portus Rime, 
comes ao Sc. 

The Francs, Germans, &c. paſſing into Gaul and Ger— 
many, did not aboliſh the form of the Roman govern— 
ment; and as the governors of cities and provinces were 
called counts, comites, and dukes, duces, they continued to 
be called fo. | 

Theſe governors commanded in time of war; and in 
time of peace they adminiſtered juſtice. Thus, in the 
time of Charlemagne, counts were the ordinary judges 
and governors of the cities. 

Theſe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and counts 
who preſided over provinces ; the firſt being conſtituted 
in the particular cities under the juriſdiction of the Jat- 
ter. The counts of provinces, were in nothing inferior to 
dukes, who themſelves were only governors of provinces. 
Under the laſt of the ſecond race of French kings, they 
got their dignity rendered hereditary : and even uſurped 
the ſovereignty when Hugh Capet came to the crown: 
his authority was not ſullcient to oppole their encroach- 
ments: and hence it is they date the privilege of wearing 
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coronets in their arms ; they aſſumed it then, as enjoying 
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the rights of ſovereigns in their particular diſtr 
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emits, Biit, by degrees, moſt of the counties became 
re-united to the crown. | 
The quality of count is now become very different from 
what it was ancient'y; being now no more than a title 
which a king grants upon erecting a territory into a 
county, with a referve of juriſdiction and ſovereignty to 
himſelf. . 
At firlt, there was no clauſe in the patent of erection, 
intimating the reverſion of the county to the crown in 
default of heirs male; but Charles IX. to prevent their 
being too numerous, ordained that duchies and counties, 
in default of heits male, ſhould recurn to the crown. 
The point of precedence between counts and marquiſes 
has been formerly much controverted : the reaſon was, 
that there are counts who are peers of France, but no 
marquiſes: but the point is now given up, and marquiſes 
take place; though anciently, , when counts were go- 
yernois of provinces, they were on a level even with 
. dukes. | 
William the Conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave 
the dignity of counts in fee to his nobles; annexing it to 
this or that county or province, and allotting for their 
maintenance a certain proportion of money, ariling 
from the prince's profits in the pleadings and forfeitures 
of the provinces. To this purpoſe he quotes an ancient 
record, thus: Hen. II. Rex Anglia his verbis comitem 
creavit ; ſcialis nos feciſſe Hugoneum Bigot comitem de Norf. 
c. de tertio d narii de Norwich & Norfolk, ſicut aliquis 
comes Ang liæ, Cc. | 
The Germans call a count, graf, or graff; which, accord- 
ing to a modern critic, properly ſignihes ;udge ; and is 
derived from gravio, or graſſis, of ypagu, I write. They 
have ſeveral kinds of theſe counts, or graffs ; as landgraves, 
marchyraves, burg-graves, and pal/graves, or counts pala- 
tine. Theſe laſt are of two kinds; the former are ot the 
number of princes, and have the inveſtiture of a pala- 
tinate ; the others have only the title of count palatine, 
without the inveſtitute of any palatinate. 
Some aftert, that by publicly profelling the imperial laws 
for twenty years, the petſon acquires the dignity of a 
count palatine, and there ate inſtances of profeſſors in 
law, who have aſſumed the title accordingly : but there 
are others who queſtion this right. 

Covunr, in Low, denotes the original declaration in a real 
action; as the declaration is in a perſonal one; the li- 
bellus of the civilians anſwers to both. 

Yet, count and declaration are ſometimes confounded ; 
and uſed for each other: as, count in debt, count in ap- 
peal, &c. 

CounT-WHEEL, in Clect- Vor, a wheel which moves 
round in twelve hours; called alſo the /octing-wheel, 
See CLOCK. | 

COUNTER, from computare, is the name of two priſons 
in London, for the uſe of the city, to confine debtors, 
breakers of the peace, &c. 

CouNTERS, in Ship-Building, are diſtinguiſhed into upper 
and lter. The upper counter is reckoned from the gal- 
lery to the lower part of the ſtraight piece of the ſtern. 
The lower counter is between the traniom and lower part 
of the gallery. 

CouxnTtR of a horſe, that part of a horſe's ſore - hand which 
lics between the ſhoulders and under the neck. 

CouNTER, of the Latin prepoſition contra, again/?, is uſed 
in the compoſit ion of divers words in our Language; and 
generally implies the relation of oppobtion. As, 

COUN'TER-ALLEYS, in Gardening. See ALLEY. 

COUNTER-APPROACHES, in Fortification, lines or 
trenches made by the beſieged, when they come out to 
attack the lines of the beſiegers in ſorm. 

CounTER-APPROACH, line of, a trench which the beſieged 
make from their covered-way to the right and left of the 
attacks, in order to ſcour or enfilade the enemy's works, 
It ſhould commence in the angle of the place of arms of 
the half-moon that is not attacked, and of the baſtion 
that is attacked; about fifty or ſixty fathoms from the 
attacks; and continued as far as ſhall be found neceſſary 
in order to ſee the enemy in his trenches and parallels. 
This lice muſt be perfectly enfiladed from the corered- 
way and the halt-moon, that if the enemy get poſſeſſion 
of it, it may be of no ſervice to him. In this line the 
governor mult frequently in the night-time ſend ſmall 
parties of horſe, or ſoot, to drive the workmen from 
their polls; and, if poſſible, to carry olf the engineers, 
who have the direction of the works. 

COUN'TER-BARRY, or CONTRE-BARRE,, is uſed by the 
French heralds for what we more ordinaiily called bendy 
/iniſter per bend counterchanged, See BAR. 

COUNTER-BATTIERY, a BaTTERr raited to play on 


another, in order to diſmount the guns. 


COUN'TER-BENDY, or CoxnTrE-BAxDE', in Hera'dry, 


is uſed by the French to expreſs what we ordinarily call 
BENDY of /ix per bend ſiniſter counterchanged. 
, COUNTER-BOND, is a bond given to fave a perſon harm- 
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leſs, who has given his bond ſor another. This is alſo 
called indent Hoe 0 8 
COUNTER-BRACING. , See TackinG. Rs 
COUNTER-BREAST-WORK in Fortificatien, a rAussx- 
BRAYE, 
COUNTER-CHANGE, in Commerce, a mutual EXCHANGE 
between two parties. 1 
COUNTER-CHANGED, in Heraldry, is when there is a 
mutual changing of the colours of the field and charge in 
an eſcutcheon, by means of one or more lines of partition. 
Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer; he beareth; 
party per pale argent and gules, a bend counter-changed; 
that is, that part of the bend, which is in that fide of the 
eſcutcheon which is argent, is gules; and that part of it 
which is on the other, is argent. Vide Tab. II. Heraldry, 
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COUNTER-CH ARGE, is a reciprocal charge, or Rx RI“ 
MINATION brought againſt an accuſer, 

COUNTER-CHARM, a cHARM or $PELL, coutrived to 
hinder the effect of another. See LicaTuRE. | 

COUNTER-CHEVRONED, denotes a ſhield chevronny, 
or parted by ſome line of partition. 

COUNTER-COLOURED. See ConTrEBEND. 

COUNTER-COMPONED, or ConTxE-comePoNe/, or 

CoUNTER-COMPONY, is when a bordure is compounded 

of two ranks of panes : as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, 

fig. 51. When it conliits but of one rank, it is called 
comboned; and when of more than two, cHECKY. 

COUN FER-DEED, a fecret writing, or private act, either 
before a notary, or under a privy-ſeal : which deſtroys, 

N annuls, or alters, ſome more ſolemn and pub- 
ic act. 
Counter-Decdi are rather tolerated than permitted: in 
many caſes they are actually prohibited; as being uſu- 
ally no better than frauds, The cuſtom of Paris annuls 
all counter-deeds, contrary to the tenor of a marriage. 

COUN ER-DRAWING, in Painting, &c. the copying a 
deſign or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled 
paper, or other tranſparent matter; whereon the ſtrokes 
appearing through, are followed and traced with a pen- 

cil, with or without colour. 

Sometimes they counter-draw on glaſs, and with frames 
or nets divided into ſquares, with filk, or with thread; 
and alſo by means of initruments invented for the pur= 
poſe. as the parallelogram. See DESIMGNSISG. 

COUNTFER-ERMINE. Sce Erxmine. | 

COUNTERFEIT Ar-hizefure, See ARCHITECTURE. 

COUN TERFEITING the King's Coin and Scals. See 
TREASON. 

COUN TERFEITS, in Law. See CHEATS. 

COUN TER-FISSURE. See ConrRraAFissURE. 

COUNTER-FOIL, or CouxrEA-sTOck, is that part of 
a TALLY, ſtruck in the EXCHEQUER, which is kept by 
an officer of the court. 

COUNTERFORTS, Buttreſſ:s, or Spurs, are pillars of 

maſonry, ſerving to prop or ſuſtain walls, or terraces; 
ſubject to bulge, or be thrown down, l 
Theſe works are uſually turned archwiſe, and placed at 
a diſtance from each other, which is uſually three times 
their thickneſs; and their length is one fourth of the 
height of the wall. Mr. Vauban places them at the ſame 
diſtance, whether the ball be high or low. See Muller's 
Mathem. vol. iv. p. 5, &c. who direQts that their thick- 
neſs ſhould never be leſs than half their length. 
When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it 
mult be ſtrengthened with counter-forts well bound to the 
wa and at the diſtance of about twelve yards from each 
other. 

COUNTER-FUGUE, in Mae, is when FuGurs proceed 
contrary to one another. 

COUN FER-GAGE, in Carpentry, a method*uſed to mea- 

ſure the joints, by transferring, v. gr. the breadth of a 

mortiſe to the place in the timber where the tenon is to 

be, in order to make them fit each other. 

COUNTER-GUARD, in Fr: fication, a work generally 
ſerving to cover a BASTION. It is compoſed of two 

faces, forming a ſaliant angle before the flanked angle of 


uſeful outworks. They are ſometimes made before the 
ravelins. See ENVELOPE. | 


COUNTER-HARMONICAL. See CoxnTra-uarmo- 
NICALs 

COUN FER-INDICA TION. Sec ConTRa-INDICATI0) 

COUNTER-LIGHT, a window, or light, oppoſite to — 
thing, which makes it appear to a diſadvautage. A ſin 


counter-light is ſufficient to take away all the beauty 2 
fine painting. 


order; on an excuſe for ſetting aſide, or deferri 
thing ordered to be done. 6 : ing, 3 
By the French law, a countermand differs from an Hein, 
1. In that, in the countermand, the conſignment is pro- 


poled to be deferred to a day certain, which is not in the 
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a baſtion. Next to the RAVEL iN, it is one of the moſt 


COUNTERMAND, in a general ſenſe, a rewocation of an 


* 
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een. 2. In the ein, the tauſe of deferring the con- 
ignment is expreſſed, and affirmed to be true; but in a 
counter mand that affirmation is hot required. 
CounTErMAND, in the Engliſh Law, is where a thing, 
formerly executed, is afterward, by ſome act or cere- 
mony, made void by the party that ſirſt did it. 
As, if a man make his laſt will, and deviſe his land to 
T. 8. and afterwards enfeoff another of the ſame land; 
this feoffment is a countermand of the will,” and the will 
void as to the diſpoſition of the land. 
COUNTER-MANDATE. see CoxTRAMANDATUM. 
COUNTER-MARCH, in Vr, a change of the face, or 
wings, of a battalion; whereby the men, who were in 
the front, come to be in the rear. | 
This is an expedient they have recourſe to, when the 
enemy attacks their rear; or when they change the: 


march for a direction oppoſite to that wherein they had 
begun. 
| The counter. march is either made by files, or ranks: by 
files, when the men in the front of the battalion go into 
the rear; by ranks, when the wings, or flanks of the 
battalion change ground with one another. 
The term is alio uſed at ſea, for the like change or motion 
of a ſquadron of ſhips. | 
COUNTER-MARK, a ſecond or third mark, put on any 
thing marked before. 
The word is applied, in commerce, to the ſeveral marks 
put on a bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants ; 
that it may not be opened but in the preſence of them 
all, or their agents. 
In goldſmith's works, &c. the counter-mark is the mark, 
or punchion of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal 
is ſtandard, added to that of the artificer who male it. 
Counter-mark of a ha ſe, is an artificial cavity, which the 
jockeys make in the teeth of horſes that have out-grown 
the natural mark; to dilguiſe their age, and make them 
appear as if they were not above eight years old, 
Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to a medal, a 
long time after its being ſtruck. 


Counter-marks appear to be faults, or flaws, in medals, 
disfiguring the ground, ſometimes on the fide of the 
head, and ſometimes on the reverſe ; particularly in the 
large and middle-fized braſs: yet they are eſteemed as 
beauties among the curious, who ſet a particular value 
on ſuch medals, becauſe they know the ſeveral changes 
in value they have undergone ; which are exp:cfled by 
thoſe counter- marks, 

Antiquaries, however, are not well agreed about the 
ſgnification of the characters they find on them. On 
ſome, N. PROB. on others, N. CAPR. on others, CASR. 
RM. NT. AUG, sc. Some have, for their counter-mar &, 
an emperor's head ; ſome ſeveral ; ſome a cornucopia. | 
Care muſt be taken not to confound the monograms with 
the counter-marks : the method of diſtinguiſhing them is 
ealy. The counter-marks, being ſtruck after the medal, 
are dented, or funk in; whereas the monograms; being 
ſtruck at the ſame time with the medals, have rather a 
little relievo. | 

COUNTER-MINE, in Var, a ſubterraneous vault, run- 

ning the whole length of a wall, three feet broad, and 
ſix deep, with ſeveral holes and apertures therein : con- 
trived to prevent the effect of mines, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould make any to blow up the wall. 
This kind of counter-mine, however, is now little in uſe. 
The modern caunter-mine is a well, or pit, and a gallery, 
ſunk on purpoſg till it meet the enemy's mine, and 
prevent its elect : it being firſt pretty well known where- 
abouts that is. , 

COUNTER-MURE, CouxnTEr-warlr, alittle wal! built 
cloſe to another, to fortify and ſecure it, that it may not 
receive any damage from the buildings contiguous to it, 
By the cuſtom of Paris, if a ſtable be crected againſt a 
partition wall, there muſt be a counter-10a/l added, eight 
inches thick. M. Bullet obſerves, that the counter-ww a/! 
* never to be bound, or connected, wich the proper 
wall. 

CounTER-MURE, in Fortification. See Cox TRA-MURE. 

COUNTER-PALED, Cox TRE; TAL E, in Heraldry, is when 
the eſcutcheon is divided into twelve pales parted per 
feſſe, the two colours being counter-changed; ſo that 
the upper are ol one colour, or metal, and the lower of 
another, 

COUNTER-PART, a part of ſomething oppoliie to an- 
other part. 

Thus, in Miſſie, the baſs and treble are two counter-parts, 
or oppolite parts. 

CouNnTER-PART, in Law, is the duplicate, or copy, of an 
indenture, or deed. That executed by the grantor is 
called the otiginal, the reſt are caunter-parts; though it is 


better for all the parties to execute all, which renders 
them originals. 


COUNTER-PASSANT, in Heraldry, is when two lions 


are in a coat of arms, and one appears to be paſſin NR 


walking; quite the contrary way from the other, See 
PASSAN T | 


COUNTER-PLEA, in Law, a replication to a plea, or 


rayer. 

by hen a tenant by courteſy, in dower, or other real ac- 
tion, prays the view or aid of the king, or him in tlie 
reverſion, for his bettet defence; or if a ſtranger to the 
action begun deſire to be admitted to ſay what he can for 
the ſafeguard of his eſtate : that which the demandans 


alleges againſt this requeſt, why it ſhould not be admit. 
ted, is called a counter-plea. 


COUNTER-PLOC, a. plot, or . intrigue, contrived tg 


thwart and overthtow another. 


COUN [ER-POINT, in Mufic, the art of compoſing har. 


mony z or of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral parts fo 
together, as that they make an agreeable whole. 
Connt:r-point is divided into hte, arid fiourative ; agtee- 
ably to the diviſion of harmony, into the harmony of co- 
cords, and that of diſcords. 

Counter. point took its name hence: when muſic in parts 
was firſt introduced, their harmony being ſo {imple 
they uſed no notes of different time, and marked their 
conſonances by points fet againſt each other. Hence 
becauſe of the equality of the notes of time, the parts 
were made to concord in every note. | 

This afterwards became denominated /imple and plain 
counter-pornt; to Ciſtinguiſh it from another kind, wherein 
notes ot ditferent value were uſed, and diſcords brought 
in betwixt the paris; which they call Sourative counter - 
Palut. 

Sim le counterpoint, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts 
of the imperfect as well as the perfect concords; and 
may theretore be denominated perfect or imperfett, ac- 
cording as the concords are, whereof it is compoſed: 
thus, the harmony ariſing from a conjunCtion of an 
note with its fifth and oCtave, is perfect; but with its 
third and ſixth, imperfect. 

Now to diſpoſe the concords, or the natural notes, and 
their octaves, into any key, in Ane conter-prints ob- 
lerve, with regard to the diſtinction into petfect and 
imperfect harmony, this general rule; viz. to the key /, 
to the fourth /, and to the fifth F, a perfect harmony 
muſt be joined; to the ſecond /, the third /, and ferenth 
}, aa imperfect harmony is indiſpenſible; to the ſixth , 
either an imperfect or perfect harmony. 

In the compoſition of two parts, obſerve, that though a 
third appears only in the treble on the key /, the fourth 
, and the fifth V; yet the perfect harmony of the fifth is 
always ſuppoſed, and muſt be ſupplied in the accompany- 
ments of the thorough baſs to theſe fundamental notes. 
More particularly, in the compoſition of two parts, the 
rules ate, that the KEY f may either have its octave, its 
third, or its fifth ; the fourth F. and fifth f may have 
either their reſpective thirds or fifths; and the firſt may 
have its ſixth; as, to favour a contrary motion, the laſt 
may have its octave. 

The ſixth F may have either its third, its fifth, or its 
ſixth. The ſecond /, third /, and ſeventh /, may have 
either their icſpective thirds or ſixths; and the Rt, on 
many occaſions, its falſe fifth: which rules hold the 
ſame both in flat and ſharp keys For the rules of counter- 
point, with regard to the ſucceſſion of concords, it mult 
be obſerved, that as much as can be in parts, may pro- 
ceed by a contrary motion; i, e. the baſs may aſcend 
when the treble deſcends, and vice verſa. The parts 
moving either upwards or downwards the fame way; 
two octaves, or two fifths, never to follow one another 
immediately. Two fixths / never to ſucceed each other 
immediately. Whenever, the octave or fiſth is to be 
made uſe of, the parts mult proceed by a contrary mo- 
tion, except the treble move into ſuch octave or fifch 
gradually. If in a tharp key, the baſs deſcend gradually 
from the fifth F to the . V; the laſt, in that caſe, 
mult never have its proper harmony applied to it: but 
the notes that were harmony in the preceding fifth /, 
muſt be continued on the fourth f. 1 hirds and fifths 
may follow one another as often as one has a mind. 
Firurative counter-point is of two kinds: in the one, di- 
cords are introduced occaſionally; ſerving only as tranſ- 
itions from concord to concord : in the other, the dil- 
cord bears a chief part in the harmony. 

For the firſt, nothing but CoNncoRD are ever to be uſed 
on the accented parts of the meaſure ; in the unaccented 
parts, diſcords may pals tranſiently, without any offence 


to the car. This the French call ſuppe/ttion ; becauſe the 


tranſient diſcord always ſuppoſes a concord immediately 
following it: which is of infinite ſervice in muſic. 

For the ſecond, wherein the DISCORDS are uſed as 3 
ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony; the diſcord 
that have place are the fifth when joined with the lixth, 


to which ir {tands in the relation of a diſcord : the m__ 
W 
1 


COU 


when joined with a ſth ; the ninth, which is in eſfect 
the ſecond ; the ſeventh ; and the ſecond and fourth, 
Theſe diſcords are introduced into the harmony with 
due preparation, and are to be ſucceeded by concords : 
which is commonly called the reſolution of a diſ-ord. 
The diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſiſting in the harmony 
in quality of a concord; i. e the ſame note which be- 
cames the difcord, is firſt a concord to the boſe note im- 
mediately preceding that to which it is a difcord, The 
diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a 
concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of ſecond 
, or ſecond I. 
As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, 
o it muſt always poſſeſs an accented, part of the meaſure. 
Now to introduce the diſcords into HARMONY, it muſt 
be conſidered what concords.myy ſerve for their prepara- 
tion and reſolution 4 the fifth, then, may be prepared, 
either by being an octave, ſixth, or third. It may be 
reſolved either into the fixth or third. The fourth may 
be prepared in all the concords, and may be rt ſolved into 
the fixth, third, or octave. Ihe ninth may be prepared 
in all the concords except the octave ; and may be re- 
ſolved into the ſixth, third, or octave, The leventh 
may be prepared in all the concords, and r:folved 1n'o 
the third, ſixth, or fiith, The tecon4 and fourth are 
uſed very differently from the reſt ; b-ing prepared and 
reſolved into the baſs. Ste farther unagr CLEF, and 
MopuLaTION. 
It has been a queſtion which has given birth to many 


learned diſquiſitions and diſputes, whether the ancients | 


had counter-print, or mulic in parts. Sre an account of 
what has been advanced on both ſides, with the author's 
opinion on the negative, in Dr. Burney's General Hil- 
tory of Muſic, vol i. ſect. 8. p. 112. 4to. 17765. 
COUN TER-POINTED, by the French called contre-pornte, 
is when two chevron in one eſcutcheon- meet in the 
points; the one riſing, as uſual, trom the haſe ; and the 
other inverted, falling fromi the chief: fo that they are 
count'r, or oppoſite one another in the points. i 
They may alſo be counter-po;nted the other way; that 1s, 
when they are founded on the hges of the thield, and 
the points meet that way called connter-pomnted in 


Els : 
clfirrea-porss, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt 


another; particularly a piece of metal, o:dinarily of 
braſs or iron, making a part of the /tutera Romana, or 
STEEL YARD. It is contrived to flide along the beam; 
and from the divilon in which it keeps the balance in 
equilibrio, the weight of the body is determined, 1 
It is allo by ſome, called the pear, on account of. its 


figure 3 and maſs, by reaſon of its weight. Rope dancers 


uſe a pole by way of caunter-peiſe, to keep their bodies in 
equilibrio, | | 
CounTiRPOISE, in the Manege, denotes the liberty of 
the action and ſeat of a horleman; fo that in all the 
horſe's motions he continues in the middle ot the ſaddle, 
bearing equally on the ſtirrups. | 
COUN L ER-POISON, an antitode or remedy, which 
revents the effect of a poiſon. 
Of this kind are Venice treacle, mithridate, ovvietan, &c. 
Counter-po'ſons are either general, or ſpeciſic: to the gerteral 
kind belong angelica, carduus benedict.s, the vincetoxt- 
cum, dittany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, hartſho n, & c. 
For ſpecifics, citron-bark is ſuppoled a c, peν to 
nux vomica; Venice treacle to the bits of a viper; oil of 
ſcorpion to the bite of ſcorpions; oil of piuc-apples to 
orpiment; gentian to the cicuta, &c. 
Vander Linden, in his treatiſe De Venenis, ſays, that 
in every putrid indiſpolition, whether arifing from the 
bite of venomous bealls, or from an alcali formed by pu- 
treſaQtion, vinegar drank is ſovereign, either ſimple or 
diſtilled; either with honey in form of oxymel, or with 
ſquills, 
co NTER-POTENT, or potent counter patent, by the 
French heralds called contre-potence, is reckoned a fur, as 
well as vair and ermine ; but compoſed of ſuch pieces as 
repreſent the tops of crutches, called in French patences, 
and in old Engliſh patents dee VAikY-cuppy. 
COUNTER-PROOF, in Rolling. Preſs Printing, a print 
taken off from another freth printed z which, by being 
paſſed through che prels, gives the hgure of the former, 
but inverted. 
To counter-prove, is alſo to paſs a deſign in black lead, or 
red chalk, through the preſs, after having moiſtened 
with a ſponge, both that, and the paper gn which the 
counter-þ» 907 is to be taken. 
COUN'VER-QUARTERED, by the French called contre- 
eſcarteli, denotes the eſcutcheon, after being quartered, 
to have each quaiter divided again into two: fo that 
there are in it eight quarters, or divitions, 
COUNTER-ROLL, a copy of the ROLLs relating to ap- 
veals, inqueſts, &c, 


Vor, I. Ne 84. 


— 


COUNTER-ROUND, a body of officers' going to ift 
and inſpect the rounds. | : 

COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beafts are borne in 
a coat of arms in a poſture of leaping from each other, 
directly the contrary way. 

COUNTER-SCARP, in Fortification, the exterior lope, or 
acclivity of the ditch, looking towards the champagne. 
See Tab. Fortification, fig. 21. lit. cc. 

COUNTER-SCARP is allo uſed for the covert-way, and the 
glacis. Cornter-fcarps are ſometimes made of ſtone, and 
without any flope. 

To be lodged on the counter-ſcrap, is to be lodged on the co- 
vFRT way, Or the GLACIS. 

CoOUNTER-SCARP, angle of thes See ANGLE, Ss 

COUNTER-SIGNING, the fgning an order, or patent 
of a ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary; to render the 
thing more authentic. 

Charters, &c. are (gned by the king, and counter-/igned 
by a ſecretary of ſtate, or the lord-chancellor. 

COUNTER-SWALLOW-'TAIL, an outwork, in form of 
a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, or next the place 
than af the head, or next the champagne. 

COUN TER-TALLY, one of the two tallies whereon ary 
thing is ſcored. 

COUN FER-TENOR, is one of the mean or middle pits 
of muſi: fo ca'led, as being oppoſite to the tenor. It 
is likewiſe applied to a voice which is of higher ptch 
than the tenor, but lower than the treble. 

COUNTER-FLVIE, in the Manege, fignifies the deence 
or reſiſtance of a horſe that interrupts his cadence and 


the meaſure of his manege, occaſioned either bya bad 
rider, or a malicious horſe. 


COUNTER-FRENCH, in Fortification, a trench oſtwelve 
or fiiteen feet wide, made againſt the beſiegers, ancwhich, 
of conſequence, has its parapet turned towards hem. 

g | here are uſually a great many communicationsbetween 
this and the place, to prevent the enemy fron making 


any ule of it, in caſe they render themſelvss maſters 
thereof, 5 


COUNTER-TRIPFING, is when two beaſts xe borne in 


a coat of arms tripping, i. e. in a walking yoſture, and 
the head of the one to the tail of the other. 

COUN | ER-V AIR, in Heraldry, is when bels or cups of 
the ſame tinctute are placed baſe againſt bde, and point 
againſt point, 

COUNTER-VALLATION. See CoxnTR/VALLATION. 

COUNTER-VENTION. Sce ConTRAviNTION, 

COUN TER-WORKING, in the Military Art, the raifing 
ol works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the enemy, 

COUN T ESS“ Powder, See SUFFOLK Powder, 

COUNTING, or COMPTING-HOUSE. See CompT- 
ING-HOUSE, 

CouNTinG-BuARD. See ARAcus. 

COUNTORS, ConTours, or CouN”ERs, has been uſed 
for ſerjeants at law, retained to ddend a cauſe, or to 
ſpeak tor their client in any court of law. . 
It is ot theſe Chaucer ſpeaks : 

-—— A ſheriff had he been, :nd a countour, 
Was no where ſuch a worthy vavaſour. 
They were anciently called ſerjeast contours. 

COUNTRIES, among the Miverg a term or appellation 

_y give to their works under ground. Phil. Tranſ. 
9 10. K X 

COUNTRY-D ANCE is of Engiſh origin, though tranſ- 
planted into almolt all the countries and courts of Eu- 
rope. there is no eſtabliſhal rule for the compohtion 
at tunes to this dance, becau there is in muſic no kind 
of time whatever which miy not be meaſured by the 
motions common in dancing; and there are few ſong- 


tunes of any note within dhe laſt century, that have not 
been applied to country dan es. 


CounTay i. See SHELF, 

Coun'rRY, trial by, the ſane with trial by juz. 

COUNTRY Wakes. See WAKES. | 

COUNTY. originally figrifies the territory of a count, or 
earl, But now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with sHKIRE ; 
the one word coming from the French, the other from 
the Saxon. 
In this view, a county is a Circuit, or portion of the realm > 
into fifty-two of which, the whole land, England and 
Wales, is divided, for its better government, and the 
more eaſy adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Theſe counties are ſubdivided into rapes, latþes, wapen+ 
takes, hundreds; and theſe again into tithings : a divi- 
ſion owing to king Alfred, x 
For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral counties, ex- 
cepting Cumberland, Weltmoreland, and Durham, every 
Michaelmas term, afficers are appointed, under the de- 
nomination of Heri. This officer has a double func- 
tion: firſt, miniſterial, to execute all proceſſes and pre- 
cepts of the courts of law directed to him: and ſecondly 


judicial; n he has anthony to hold two * 


* 


che one called the heriff's tourn, the other the county court- 
Other officers of the teveral countres are, a lord lieutenant, 
who bas the command of the militia of the county : cuſſo de. 
rotulorum, juſtices of peace, bailiffs, high-conftable, and coro- 
ner. See farther under Lord LitEu TENANT, MitrT14, 
_ CusTos rtulorum, JUSTICE of the peace, Hizh-CoNn- 
STABLE, B-1L1irF, and CorRonEFR. 
Of the fifty-two c-unties, there are three of ſpecial note, 
which are therefore termed counties palatine, as Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, and Durham. The two latter are ſuch by pre- 
ſcription, or immemorial cuſtom, at leaſt as old as the 
Norman conqueſt z the former was created by Edward 
III. in favour of Henry Pfantagener, firſt earl and duke 
of Lancaſter. Pembroke alſo, and Hexham, were an- 
ciently ceuntie palatine; which laft belonged to the arch- 
biſhop of York, and was ſtripped of its privilege in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and reduced to be part of the 
county of Northumberland : the former was aboliſhed in 
27 Hen. VIII. the latter in 14 Eliz. 
The chief governors of theſe counties palatine, heretofore, 
by a ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out all writs in 
heir own-names , and touching juſtice, did all things 
abſolutely as the king himſelf in other counties; only 
knowledging him thei; ſuperior and governor; whence 
latine, a palatio, becauſe the owners of them had jura 
alia as fully as the king hath in his palace. Theſe 
vileges wete probably granted to them becauſe they 
lered on enemi-s countries, viz. Wales and >cot- 
| But in Henry the Eighth's time, the ſaid power 
wal much abridged ; though (till all writs are witneſſed 
in heir names, and all forfeitures for treaſon by the 
comhon law accrue to them. Tue iſle of Ely has been 
ſome\mes reckoned among the counties palatine, though it 
i erly only a royal tranchiſe ; the biſhop having, by 
rant bf king Henry I. jura regalia within the iſſe of 
Ay, whereby he exerciſes a juriſdiction over all cauſes, 
crimina an”! civil. | 
eee PORATE, is a title given to ſeveral cities, or 


ancient loroughs. on which the Engliſh monarchs have 
thought M to beſtow extraordinary privileges; aunexing 
to them a particular territory, land, or juriſdiction ; and 
making tm counties of themſelves, o be governed by 
their own herifis and magiſtrates. 

The chief & theſe is the city of Lo N DON; with York, 
Canterbury,\ B:iſtot, Cheſter, Norwich; the towns 
of Kingſton \pon Hull, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Ha- 
verford Welt\n Wales. &c. 

CounT y-court. See County COURT. 

CounTY-rates, me thoſe ordered by juſtices of peace at 
their quarter ſeſſio s; collected by high conſtables of 
hundreds, and haid to treaſurers appointed by the juſ- 
tices, for repairmy bridges, &c. 12 Geo, II. c. 29. 

Cour, Rtier. Sec RI EA. 

COUP age bride, in ie Manege. See EBRILLADE. 

Cour de grace, in the French Mufic, the ſame as what the 
[talians call TRONto per grazia. 


COUPED, CouPEEt, in Heraldry, expreſſes a head, limb, 


or other thing in an eſcutcheon, which is borne as if cut 
clear and even off, from the trunk; in oppoſition to its 
being forcibly torn off, which they call ed. 
Thus, the arms of Viſter, which all baronets earry, is 
a dexter-hand c-uped, or cut off at the wralt. 

CouPED, Couper, is alſo uſed to denote ſuch ctoſſes, bars, 


bends, chevrons, &c. zs do not couch the fides of the 


eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off from them. 
COUPEE, a motion in darcing, wherein one leg is a little 
bent, and ſuſpended from the ground; and with the 
other a motion is made forwards. 
The word, in the original French, fignifies a cut. 
COUPLE cloſe, in Herald, the fourth part of a chevron : 


never borne but in pairs, except a CHEVRON be between, 


ſaith Gui/lim z though Bloom gives an inſtance to the 
Contrary. | | 

COUPLED columns, See CoLumN. 

COUPLET, a diviſion of a hymn, ode, ſong, or the like, 
wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure, of verſes is 
found in each part. 

The word is French, formed from the Latin copula. 

In odes, thele diviſions are more ordinarily called 
STROPHES. 

By an abuſe, couplet is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a couple 
of verſes. 

COURAGE, in Ethics, is that quality of the mind, de- 
rived either from conſtitution or principle, or both, that 
enables men to encounter dithculties and dangers. 

COURANT, or CuRzenr, a term uſed to expreſs the 
preſent time : thus, the your 1786 is the courant year; 
the fifteenth courant, the fifteenth day of the month now 

running. 

Ihe term is French, and properly ſignifies running. 
Wich regard to commerce, the price current of any mer- 
chandize, is the known and ordinary price accuſtomed 
to be given for it. 


| 


| 


| COURANT is alfo uſed for any thin 
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g that has courſe, or 


is received, in commerce : in which ſenſe, we lay, 


0 rant, or current coin, &c. 

OVRANT is alſo a term in Muſic and Dancin 5 

to expreſs both the tune or air, and the — oY —_ 
With regard to the firſt, courant, or currant, is a piece 
of muſic in triple time: the air of the courant is ordinari! 
noted in triples of minims; the parts. to be repeated 
twice. It begins and ends, when he who beats the 
meaſure falls his hand; in contradiſtinction from the 
ſaraband, which ordinarily ends when the hand js raiſeq 
With regard to dancing, the courant was long the moſt 
common of all the dances practiſed in England: it con- 
fiſts, eſſentially, of a time, a ſtep, a balance, and a 
coupee; though it alſo admits of other motions. 
Formerly they leaped their ſteps 3 in which point, the 
courant differed from the low dances and pavades. 1 here 
are /imple courants, and figured courants, all danced by two 
perſons. 

COURAP, in Medicine, the Indian name for a diſtemper 

which, as Bontius informs us, is very common in | 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. It is a ſort of berpeg 
or itch, which generally breaks out on the arm-yits 
breaſt, groin, and face, with ſuch an intolerable itching, 
that the perſon affected cannot forbear ſcratchin 
themſelves perpetually; but they pay very dear for the 
eaſe this gives them; as an unſufferable pain ſucccecs in 
thoſe parts which are rendered bare and denudated of 
the cuticula y the nails; theſe diſcharging an a-rid hu- 
movr which vellicates the parts, and cauſes the linen to 
adhere ſo faſt to them, as not to be ſeparated without 
tearing the cruſt formed thereon, 
Courap is a general name for any fort of itch, but the 
inhabitants call this diſtemper thus by way of eminence. 
It is fo extremely contapious, that very few eſcape it; 
and though it is an unſeemly diforder, cauſing a rough- 
neſs of the ſkin with ſcales and furfures, yet the inhabit. 
ants imagine it is attended with this advantage, tat 
while a perſon is affected with it, he i ſure to be troubled 
with no other dangerous diſtemper : and they look upon 
the diſappearing of this, as a prognoſtic of ſome worſe 
diforder. They are therefore very eaſy under it tor years 
together, without being very ſolicitous about curi:7 it. 
It is remarkable that the vulgar in Scotland are poſſeſſed 
of the fame opinion with reipect to the itch: and even 
carry it ſo far as to albrm, that the catching this diſtem- 
per proves a cure for any other previous to it; conßder- 
ing it in the ſame light as others do the gout, and per- 
haps with equal foundation. James. 

COURBARIL, the name of a genus of plants, See 
LocusT-tree. | 

COURIER, or Corrie, from the French courir, to run, 
a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to cariy diſpatches. 
Antiquity, too, had its couriers 3 we meet with iwo kinds, 
viz. thofe who ran on foot, called by the Greeks h:me- 
rodromi, q. d. couriers of a day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos, and 
Cæſar, mention ſome of theſe, who would run iwenty, 
thirty, thirty-{ix, and, in the circus, even forty leapurs 
per day. And riding couriers, Cur ſores eguitanten, Who 
changed hories, as the modern cou zers do. 

Xenophon attributes the firſt courzers to Cyrus. Hero- 
dotus ſays they were very orviva'y among the Perſians, 
and that there was nothing in the world more ſwift han 
this kind of meſſengers. That prince,” lays Xeno- 
phon, “ examined how far a horſe would go ma day; 
« and built ſtables, at ſuch diſtances from each other, 
& where he lodged horles, and perſons to take care of 
them; and at each place kept a perſon always ready to 
take the packet, mount a freſh horſe, and forward it 
to the next ſtage : and thus quite through his empire.” 

But it does not appear, that either the Greeks or Romans 

had any regular fixed corrzers, till the time of Auguſtus: 

under that prince they travelied in cars; though it ap- 

25 from Socrates, they afterwards went on horſcback. 
nder the weſtern empire, they were called vat9rcs 
and under that of Conſtantinople, curfores : whence the 
modern name. See Pos r. 

CouRIERS extracrdinary. See EXTRAORDINARY. 

CouRIERS, Van. Sce VAN Courters, 

COURSE, in Navigation, the point of the compaſs, or ho- 

rizon, on which a ſhip ſteers; or the angle which the 

thumb line on which it ſails makes with the meridian. | 

When a veſſel begins its cour/e, the wind wherewith it is 

driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of the 

place; and, as it is here ſuppoſed, the veffel ſollow's 
exactly the direction of the wind; it makes the fame | 
angle with the meridian which the wind makes. 

The wind is farther ſuppoſed always the ſame; and be- 

Cauſe each point, or inſtant of a courſe, may be regarded 

as the firſt; every moment of the courſe it makes th* 

ſame angle with the wind. 

Now a wind fhat is north-eaſt, v. gr. here (and by con- 


ſequence makes an angle of forty-five degrees with our 
Meridian /s 
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meridian), is north-eaſt wherever it blows, and makes 
the ſame angle of forty-five degrees with all the meridi- 
ans it meets. 
The cour/e of a veſſel, therefore, driven by the ſame wind, 
makes the ſame angle with all the meridians on the ſur- 
face of the globe. ; 
If the veſſel runs north and ſouth, it makes an angle in- 
finitely ſmall with the meridian, i. e. is parallel to it, or 
never goes from it: if they run eaſt and weſt, it cuts all 
the meridians at right angles. In the firſt caſe it deſcribes 
a great circle; in the ſecond, either a great circle, which 
is the equator, or a parallel, But if the courſe be be- 
tween the two, it does not then deſcribe a circle ; be- 
cauſe a circle drawn in ſuch a manner, would cut all 
the meridians at unequal angles. It deſcribes, therefore, 
a ſpiral or curve, the eſſential condition whereof is to 
cut all the meridians under the ſame angle; called the 
loxedromic curve, or loxvdromy, popularly rum. 

The ſhip's courſe, therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, 
is always a loxodromic cucve; and the hypothenuſe of a 
rectangle triangle, the two other ſides whereof are the 
ſhip's way in latitude and ',ngitude. 

The latitude is uſually had by obſervation, 

The rhumb, or angle of the cour/e, is had by the com- 
paſs, together with the one or uther of the two ſides; 
and what remains to be calculated in lailing, is the 
quantity of the longitude, and of the rhumb, or coupe. 

CouRSE, complement of the. See COMPLEMENT. 

CouRSE of a river. See RIVER. 

CouRsE, in Architefure, denotes a continued range of 
ſtones, level, or of the ſame height, througbout the 
whole length of the building; and not interri pted by 
any aperture. It forms a parapet to the intermediate 
ſpace between the body of the building and the wings. 
See Tab. Architecture, fig. 16. and K, fig. 40. See allo 
BuiLDinG, WALL, and MASONRY, 

CouRsE »f plinths, is the continuity of a PLINTH of ſtone, 
or plaiſter, in the face of a building; to mark the ſcpa- 
ration of the ſtories. 

CouRsE is alſo uſed for a collection, or body of laws, ca- 

nons, or the like. Sec CokPvus, 
The civil courſe, is the collection of Roman laws, com- 
piled by order of Juſtinian. See CIVIL /aw.—Canomcal 
courſe, is the collection of the canon law, made by 
Gratian. g 6 

Covunsr, again, is uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in 
learning the principles of a ſcience, or the uſual points 
and queſtions therein. 'Thus, a ſtudent is faid to have 
finiſhed his cour/e in the humanities, in philoſophy, &c. 

Courss is alſo uſed for the elements of an art exhibited 
and explained, either in writing, or by actual experiment. 
Hence our covrſes of philoſophy, anatomy, chemiltry, 
mathematics, &c. probably ſo called, as going through- 
out, or running the u hole length or coz /e of the art, &c. 

CoursE of the moon. See Moog, 

CoursE, Paddock. See PaDDOCK. 15 

COURSES, in Sca-Language, is uſed for a ſhip's main- ſail 
and fore-ſail. When the fails under them only, without 
lacing on any bonnets, they ſay the goes under a pair of 
courſes, Or more generally all the principal ſails, viz, 
the main- ſail, fore-ſail, and mizen, are thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed: and ſometimes alſo the mizen- ſtay- ſail and fore-fail, 
and all che main- ſtay ſails of brigs and ſchooners. 

COURSING. There are three ſeveral courſes with grey- 
hounds. 1. At the hare, 2. At the fox. And, 3. At 
the deer. | | 
For the deer there are two ſorts of cou ſes, the one in the 
paddock, the other either in the foreit or purlicu, For 
the paddock courſe, there mult be the greyhound and 
the terrier, and the mungril greyhound, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to drive away the deer before the greyhounds are 
ſlipped ; a brace, or a leaſh, ate the uſual number flipped 
at a time, ſeldom at the utmoſt more than two brace. 

In cour/ing the deer in the foreſt or purlieu, there are 
two ways in uſe, the one is cour/ing from wood to wood, 
and the other upon the lawns by the keepet's lodge. 
In the cour/ing from wood to wood, the way is to throw 


in ſome young hounds into the wood, to bring out the 


deer; and if any deer come out that is not weighty, or a 

deer or antler, which is buck, ſore, or ſorrel, chen you 
are not to {lip your greyhounds, which are held at the 
end of the wood, where the keepers, who can gueſs very 
well on theſe occaſions, expect that the deer will come 
out. If a proper deer come out, and it is ſuſpected that 
the brace or leaſh of greyhounds {lipped after him, will 
not be able to kill him, it is proper to waylay him with a 
couple of freſh greyhounds, 
The cour/ing upon the lawn is the moſt agreeable of all 
other ways. When the keeper has notice of this, he 
will lodge a deer for the ceurſe, and then by coming un- 
der the wind, the greyhound may be brought near enough 
to be {lipped for a fair cour/e, | | 


The beſt method of courfing the hare, is to go out and 
find a hare fitting, which is _ done in the ſammer, 
by walking acrots the lands, either ſtubble, fallow, or 
corn grounds, and caſting the eye up and down; for in 
ſummer they frequent theſe places for fear of the tricks, 
which ae common in the woods at that ſeaſon; and in 
autumn, the rains falling from the trees offend them. 
The reſt of the year there requires more. trouble, as the 
buſhes and thickets muſt be beat to rouſe them, and 
often they will lie ſo cloſe, that they will not ſir till the 
pole almoſt touches them: the ſportſmen are always 
leaſed with this, as it promiſes a good courſe. 
f a hare lies near any cloſe or covert, and with her head 
that way, it is always to be expected that ſhe will take 
to that immediately on being put up: all the company 
are therefore to ride up, and place themſelves between 
her and the covert before ſhe is put up, that ſhe may 
take the other way, and run on an open ground. When 
a hare is put up, it is always proper to give her ground 
or law, as it is called, that is to let her run twelve- 
{core yards, or thereahonts, before the greyhounds are 
flipped at her, otherwiſe ſhe is killed too ſoon, and the 
greateſt part of the Port chrown away, and the pleaſure 
of the ſeveral windiags and — that the creature 
will make to get, away, is all loſt. A good ſportſman 
bad rather ſee a hare ſave herſelf, after a fair courſe, than 
lee her murdered by the greyhounds zs ſoon as ſhe is up. 
In ce the fox, no other art is required than ſtanding 
clo'e, and on a clear wind, on the outſide of ſome grove, 
where it is expected he will come out; and when he is 
come out, he muft have head enough allowed him, elſe 
he will rurn back to the covert. The ſloweſt greyhound 
will be able to overtake him after all the odds of diſtance 
necetiary; and the only danger is the ſpoiling the dog 
by the fox, which too often happens; for this reaſon, 
no greyhound of any value ſhould be run at this courſe, 
but the ſtrong hard-bitten dogs, that will ſeize any 
thing. | 
For the laws of curing eſtabliſhed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, and the ſportſmen of the kingdom in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, ſee Sportſman's Di&. in voc. 

COURT, an appendage to a houſe or habitation ; con- 
fiſting of a piece of ground incloſed with walls, but open 
upwards. 

The word is formed from the French ceur, and that from 
the Latin cohors : whence alſo cortis and curtis are ſome- 
times uſed for the ſame, In the laws of the Germans, 
there 15 one article, De eo qui in curte regis furtum commi- 
ſerit; and another, De es qui in curte ducts hominem occiderit. 
Others derive cowrt from the Gauliſh cors, formed of 
cohors, and cohors from xopr@.. Sec COHORT, 

The court before a houſe is properly called the fore-court ; 
that behind the back-court; that where country affairs, 
&. are managed, i. e. where cattle, &c. come, the 
baſſe-court. | 

CourT is alſo uſed for the palace, or place where a king 
or ſovereign prince reſides. 

Cour, Curia, in a Law Senſe, is the place where the 
judges diltribute juſtice, or exerciſe their juriſdiction. 
Alſo the afſembly of judges, jury, &c. in that place. 
By the law of England, no court in this kingdom can 
claim any juriſdiction, unleſs it be ſome way or other 
derived from the crown; the king being the fountain 
of juſtice, and the ſupreme magiſtrate of the king- 
as intruſted with the whole executive power of the 
and. | 
Yet the king cannot give any addition of juriſdiction to 
an ancient court; but all ſuch courts muſt be held in ſuch 
manner, and proceed by ſuch rules, as their known 
uſage has limited and preſcribed. Whence it follows, 
for inſtance, that the court of king's bench cannot be au- 
thorized to determine a mere real action between ſubjeck 
and ſubject ; nor can the court of common pleas enquire 
of treaſon or felony, | 
In this ſenſe, courts are divided into ſovereign or ſuperior, 
and ſuba/tern or inferior: and, again, into cowrts of re 
cord, and baſe courts. Crompton deſcribes thicty-two 
courts in England, moſt of them courts of record. 

Courts of record are created by act of parliament, letters 
patent, or preſcription. 

The ſupreme court is the court of PARLIAMENT, 
Sufericr courts of record are diſtinguiſhed into more 
pal, and /efs principal. 

The more principal courts are, the Hef lords, the cont 
of chancery, the #ing's bench, common pleas, and exchequer ; 
aud alſo, according to ſir Mathew Hale, the Jaſlices 
itinerant ad communia placita, and ed a foreſle. 
The 4% principal courts of record are ſuch as are held 
By commiſſions of gao!-delivery, oyer and terminer, 
uiſi prius, and ſome others, 2. By cuſtom or ch 
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effije, 
arrer ; 


Cheſ. 


| as the courts of the counties palatine of Lancaſter, 


ter, Dutham. 3. By virtue of an act of parliament, 


aud 


and the king's commiſſion ; as the court of ſewers, juſtices 
of the peace, &c. ; 

- Inferior courts of record are, corporation courts, courts leet, 

and the Joi , tourn. 
Every court of record is the king's court, though the pro- 
fits may be another's. If the judges of ſuch courts err, 
a writ of error lies. The truth of its records ſhall be 
tried by the records themſelves, and there can be no 
| averment againſt the truth of the matter recorded. 
Coke, Litt. 11). b. 8. Coke 38. b. | 
Courts not of record are, the courts baron, county courts, 
hundred courts, and others. 
Theſe courts cannot impoſe any fine on an offcnder, nor 
award a capias, nor hold plea of debt or treſpaſs, if rhe 
ebt or damages amount to ſorty ſhillings; nor of a 
eſpaſs done, vi & armis, though the damage be Jaid 
nder forty ſhillings, and their proceedings may be de- 
ied, and tried by a jury; and a writ of falſe judgment, 
not of error, lies on their judgments. 
The court of chancery, proceeding by ſubpœna, is not a 
court of record. 
On the ſubje& of courts, ſee New Abr. of the Law, 
tit. Courts. | 
Again, courts are either ſuch as are held in the king's 
name, as all the ordinary cru, or thoſe held by his 
authority, where the precepts are ifſued in the judges's 
name, virtute magiſtratus ſui, as the admiral's court. 
In England we have four principal courts ſubſiſting; all 
eſtabliſhed by ancient cuſtom of the realm, rather than 
by any ſtatute; though their eſtabliſhments have been 
from time to time ſince confirmed by act of parliament. 
Theſe are the courts of king's bench; the comman bench, or 
leas ; the excheguer ; and the court of chancery. Sec each 
in its alphabetical order, infra. 

CourrT of ddmiralty, is a court held by the high admiral, or 
commiſſionets of the admiralty; to which belongs the 
deciſion of all maritime controverſies, trials of malefac- 
tors, and the like. 

The proceedings in this court, in all civil matters, are 
according to the civil law; becauſe the fea is without 
the limits of the common law, and under the admiral's 
juriſdiction. 
* criminal affairs, which ordinarily relate to piracy, the 
proceedings of this court were anciently likewiſe by in- 
formation and accuſation, according to the civil law; 
but that being found inconvenient, becauſe no perſon 
could be conricted without either their own confeſſion, 
or an eye-witneſs of the fact, ſo that the greateſt offend- 
ers often eſcaped with impunity, there were two ſta- 
tutes made by Hen. VIII. enacting, that criminals 
ſhould henceforth be there tried by witneſſes and a jury; 
and this by ſpecial commiſſion from the king to the lord 
admiral; wherein ſome of the judges of the realm are 
always to be commiſſioners ; and the trial, according to 
the laws of England, directed by thoſe ſtatutes. 
The court of admiralty, is ſaid to have been firſt erected in 
1357, by king Edward III. To the civil law firſt in- 
troduced in it by the ſounder, were afterwards added, 
by his ſucceſſors, particularly Richard 1. the laws of 
Oleron ; and marine uſes and conſtitutions of ſeveral 
people; as thoſe of Genoa, Piſa, Marſcilles, Meſſina, 
&c. The juriſdiftion of this court was limited by 
Richard II. 
Under this court is alſo a court-merchant, or court of 
equity; wherein all differences between merchants are 
decided, according to the cules of civil law. 
Berween the courts of admiraity and common law, there 
ſeems to be diviſum imperium; for the ſea, ſo far as the 
low- water mark, is accounted infra corpus cmtatus adja- 
centis; and the cauſes thence ariling are determinable by 
the common law: yet when the ſea is full, the admiral 
has juriſdiction there alſo ſo long as the ſea flows, over 
matters done between the low-water mark and the ſhore. 
The admiralty court is not allowed to be a court of record, 
becauſe it proceeds by the civil law; and the judge has 
no power to take ſuch a recognizance as a court of re- 
cord may. The proceſs and proceedings are in the name 
of the lord admiral, and by libel; and the plaintiff and 
defendant enter into a ſtipulation or bond tor appearance, 
and to abide the ſentence. 4 Inſt, 134, 135. 
If an erroneous judgment be given in the admiralty, ap- 
peal may be had to DELEGATES appointed by commiſ- 
ion out of chancery, whoſe ſentence ſhall be final. Stat. 
8 Eliz. c. 5. | 
Among the Hollanders, the five admzra!tics are fo many 
chambers compoſed of the deputies of the nobles, the 
provinces and the towns; to whom belong the equip- 
ping out of fleets, the furniſhing proviſions for them, 
and directing what relates to maritime affairs, 
Cour of Aids, in France, Sce Alps. 
Cour of Arches, Curia de arcubus, the chief and moſt an- 
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| terbury, for the debating of ſpiritual cauſes, 


| biſhops, or their chanceliors or commiſſaries, 


cient conſiſtory court belonging to the archbiſhop of Can- 


COU 


It is fa 


called from the church in London, © common] | 

Mary le Bow, where it was formerly held, "2b prokery 

had its name from the ſteeple, which was taiſed b il 

lars built archways, like bent bows. Cowel. Sock 

The judge of this court is ſtyled dean of the arches, or off 

cial of the arches court. He hath extraordinary Juriſdio. 

tion in all ecclefiaſtical cauſes, excepr what belong * 

the prerogative court ; allo all manner of appeals from 

chapters, &c. firlt or laſt are directed hither, gr arra 
ordinary juriſdiction throughout the whole province of 

Canterbury in caſes of appeals; ſo that upon any appeal 

made, he, without any farther examination of the cauſe 

ſends out his citation to the appeller, and his inhibition 
to.the judge from whom the appeal was made. Of this 
ſee more, 4 Inſt. 337. But he cannot cite any perſon 
out of the dioceſe ot another, unleſs it be on appea] 

&c. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 9. In another ſenſe, the dean of 

arches has a peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen pariſhes in 

London, called a deanery (being exempt from the an. 

thority of the biſhop of Ae of vhich the pariſh of 

Bow is the principal. The perſons concerned in this 

court, are the judge, advocate, regiſters, proctors & 

and the foundation of a ſuit in theſe courts, is a citation 
for the defendant to appear; then the libel is exhibited 
which contains the action, to which the defendant muſt 
anſwer 3 whereupon the ſuit is conteſted, proofs are 

3 and the cauſe determined by the judge, upon 
earing the advocates on the law and fact; when follows 

the ſentence and decree thereupon, Jacob, See Ay. 

DIENCE, 

This court, as alſo the corrt of peculiars, the admiralty 

caurt, the prerogative court, and the cour; of delegates 

for the moſt part is now held in the hall belonging to 
the college of civilians, commonly called Doctors Com- 

mons, Floy. 21. 

From this court, the appeal is to the king in Chancery 

by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. : 

| CourT of Archaeacon, is the moſt inferior court in the whole 
eccleſtaſtical polity. It is held before the archyleacon 
or his official, and appeal lies to the biſhop's curt. 

CovurT Ae. See Assist. 

Cour Augmentation, the name of a court erected, 27 
Hen. VIII. for determining ſuits and controverſies, re- 
lating to monaſleries and abbey lands, The intent of 
this court was that the king might be juſtly dealt with, 
touching the profit of ſuch religious houſes, and their 
lands, as were given him by act of parliament the ſame 
year. This court was diſſolved under queen Mary, by 
the parliament held the firſt year of her reign ; but the 
office of augmentation remains to this day, in which are 
many valuable records. "Terms de Ley. 68. 

CouRT of Barghmate. See BARGHMOTE. 

CourkTs Baron, are courts that all lords of manors, who 

were anciently called barons, have within their reſpective 
pregincts. It is an inſcparable incident to a manor z 
and muſt be held by preſcription, for it cannot be created 
at this day. 1 Inft. 58. 4 Inſt. 268. 
A ceurt baron mult be kept on ſome part of the manor; 
and is twofold, 1, By cem as, if a man having a 
manor in a town, grant the inheritance of the copyholds 
thereto belonging to another; this grantee may keep a 
court for the cuſtomary tenants, and accept ſurrenders to 
the ule of others, and make both admittances and grants. 
2. By common law. This is of freeholders, which 1s pro- 
perly called a court baron, wherein the freeholders are 
Judges: whereas of the other, the lord or his ſteward js 
judge. 

CouRT, Biſhops, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathe— 
dral of each dioceſe; the judge whereof is the biſhop's 
chancellor, anciently called ecce/iaſticrs, and eccleſit cau- 

ſidicus, q: d. the church-lawyer ; who judges by the civil 
and canon law; and, if the dicceſe be large, has his 
commiſſaries in remote parts, who hold what they call 
conſiſtory ceurts, for matters limited to them by their com- 
miſſion. 

Couxr of Chancery, the grand court of equity, and con- 
ſcience, inſtituted to moderate the rigour of the othes 
ceurts that are tied to the ſtricteſt letter of the law. 

The judge of this court is the lord high chancellor, 
whoſe function, ſee under CHANCELLOR, 
The proceedings of this court are either ordinary, like 
other courts, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuf— 
toms of the nation, by granting out writs remedial and 
mandatory, writs of grace, &c. or extraordinary, accord- 
ing to equity and conſcience, by bills, anſwers, and de- 
crees, to examine frauds, combinations, truſts, ſecret 
uſes, &. to ſoften the ſeverity of common law, and 
reſcue * from oppreſſion; to relieve them againſt 
cheats, unfortunate accidents, breaches of truſt, &c. 
Out of the court of chancery, are iſſued writs of ſum- 
| monley 
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- monſes for parliaments and convocations, edits, pro- 
clamations, charters, protections, patents, ſafe-conducts, 
and writs of moderata miſericor dia, &c. 

Here are alſo ſealed and enrolled letters patent, treaties 
and leagues, deeds, writs, and commiſſions. 

The officers of this court, beſide the lord chancellor, who 
is ſupreme judge, are, the maſter of the rolls, who, in 
the chancellor's abſence, hears cauſes, and gives de- 
crees; and twelve maſters of chancery, one of whom is 
the maſter of the rolls, who are aſſiſtants, and fit by 
turns on the bench. 

For the equity part of this court there are fix clerks, and 
their deputies, who have under them a number of others, 
called the ſixty ſworn clerks, in the nature of at- 
torneys of the court ; two chief examiners, for examining 
witneſſes, who have each five or fix clerks apiece z one 
principal regiiter, who has four or five deputies; clerk 
of the crown, who makes out writs, commiſſions, &. 
warden of the Fleet; ſerjeant at arms, who bears the 
mace before the chancellor; and the uther and crier of 
the court. 

To the common law part belong the twenty-four curſi- 
tors, and their clerks, who make out original writs; 
clerks of the petty bag ; clerks of the hanaper ; comp- 
troller of the hanaper ; clerk of appeals; clerk of the fa- 
culties ; ſealer; chafe-wax ; clerks of the patents, of 
preſentations, diſmiſſions, licenſes to alienate, enroll- 
ments, protections, ſubpoenas, aſhdavits, &c. See each 
under its proper article. 

Appeals from the decrees of the wurt of chancery may be 
brought into the HovsE of /ras. 

The juriſdiftion of this cur: was impugned about the 
time of its original creation, and even in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth it was ſtrongly holden by the judges of 
the common law courts, that the chancellor could not 
by his decree ſequeſter the party's lands, that is, he could 
only agere in perſonam, but not in rem; and agreeably 
thereunto it was reſolved, 16 Eliz. in the caſe of Cole- 
ſton and Gardener, that if a man killed a ſequeſtrator 
in the execution of ſuch proceſs, it was no murder 
Vide New Abr. Law, vol. i. p. 588. Cro. Eliz. 651. 
4 Inſt. 84. 1 Rol. Rep. 86. 190. Lit. Rep. 166. 

Alſo in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, and king James 
the Firſt, there are ſeveral ſtrong opinions, that a cow t 
of equity could not examine, or give redreſs in a cauſe 
after judgment at law; and that ſuits in equity, to relieve 
againſt a judgment at law, are within the ſtatutes, which 

make it a præmunire to appeal to any foreign court, eſpe- 
cially if the end thereof be to controvert the very point 

determined at law, or to ſeek relief aſter judgment in a 
caſe wherein the law may relieve, as againſt exceſs of 

damages. But ſuch opinions ſeem now to be wholly ex- 
loded. Vide Caf. Eq. Abr. p. 130. 

he ancient rule for the juriſdicton of the extraordinary 
court of chancery, was confined to frauds, accidents, and 
truſts; and though at this day, by its power of granting 
injunctions, it curbs the juriſdiction of other courts, and 
thereby has ſwallowed up the greateſt part of the buſineſs 
of the common law; yet it is (till under ſome of theſe 
notions, that it exerciſes a juriſdiction in relieving againſt 
forfeitures, penalties, where a compenſation can be 

made, in preventing multiplicity of ſuits, decreeing a 
ſpecific execution of agreements, aſſiſting deſective con- 
veyances, &c. But in no caſe will it relieve againſt an 
act of parliament, nor directly againſt a fundamental 
rule or maxim of the common law, nor retain a ſuit 
where the party appears to have a plain and adequate re- 
medy at law. Three things, ſays lord Coke, are to be 
adjudged in a court of equity. I. All covins, frauds, and 
deceits, for which there is no remedy by the ordinary 
courſe of law. 2. Accidents, as when a fervant, obligor, 
or mortgagor, is to pay money on a certain day, and they 
bappened to be robbed in going to pay it. 3. Breaches 
of truſt and conhdence. 4. Iuſt. 84. 
Upon this foundation, that a court of equity could not re- 
lieve againſt a maxim of the common law, it was form- 
erly holden, that one executor could not compel the 
other to account; that one joint-tenant could not ſue his 
companion ; that if an obligee loſt his bond, he was 
without remedy : ſo where the leſſor entered upon his 
leflee, and ſuſpended his rent, it was held that he had 
no remedy: ſo where the party became remedileſs by 
his own act, as by paying money without an acquittance : 
ſo where one on valuable conſideration promiſed to make 
a leaſe, it was held that the party could not ſue on this 
promiſe in equity, becauſe he might have an action on 
the caſe. But theſe laſt opinions are now of no weight 
or authority, as appears by daily expericnce. 

All matters of truſt are particularly within the juriſdic- 
tion of the court of chancery. 


CovuRrT of Chivalry, or the Marſhats Court i a cut whereof 


the judges are, the lord high conſtable, aud the carl mar- | 


{haFof England. 
Vor. I. N 84. 
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This court is the fountain of marſhal law; and the eat! 
marſhal is not only one of the judges, but alſo to ſec 
execution done. 4 Inſt. 123. See CHIVALRY» 

CourT Chriftian, Curia Chri/tianitatis, is an eccleſiaſtical 
judicature, oppoſed to the civil court, or lay tribunal : 
and as in ſecular conrts, human laws are maintained; ſo 
in the court Chriſtian, the laws of Chriſt ſhould be the 
rule. The judges therefore are divines; as archbiſhops, 
biſhops, achdeacons, &c. 2 Inſt. 488. Courts Chriſten 
are ſq called, becauſe they handle matters eſpecially ap- 
pertaining to Chriſtianity. See CourTs FEecleftnftical, 
infra, See alſo Cons1sTORY, 

CouRTS of Cinque-ports, See CINQUE-PORTS, 

Cour of Commen Pleas, Communia placita, or Baneus com- 
munis, one of the king's coterts, held in Weſtminſter-hall. 
Gwyn obſerves, that till the granting of Magna Charta, 
there were but two courts called the king's courts, viz. 
the exchequer, and the king's bench; and that upon the 
grant of that charter, the court of common pleas was erect- 
ed, and fixed to a place certain, viz. Weſtminſter-hall: 
whence the writs which before ran coram me vel juſliciariis 
meis, ſimply, were now changed, and run coram Juſlici- 
ariis mets apud W:/tmm. 

The juriſdiction of this court is founded on orginial writs, 
iſſuing out of the chancery, which are the king's man- 
dates for them to proceed on to determine ſuch and ſuch 
cauſes, But this is to be underſtood when the cauſe is 
between common perſons; for when an attorney, of 
any perſon belonging to the court, is plaintiff, he ſues by 
writ of privilege, and is ſued by bill, which 1s in nature 
of a petition; both which originally commence in the 
commzn pleas, and have no foundation in the chancery. 
4 Inſt. 9g. 

The juriſdiction of each court is at this day fo well eſta- 
bliſhed, that as the cent of king's bench cannot deter- 
mine a mere real action, ſo neither can the court 7 com- 
mon pleas enquire of felony or treaſon, Vide 2 Hawk. 
P. C. p. 2. 
This court, without any writ, may upon a ſuggeſtion 
only, grant prohibition, to keep as well temporal as ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts within their bounds and juriſdiction. 
See 4 Inſt. 99. and Vaughan's Reports, p. 157. 

In term time, this court may award a habeas corpus by 
the common law, for any perſon committed for any cauſe 
under treaſon or felony ; and thereupon diſcharge him, 
if it ſhall clearly appear, by the return, that the com- 
mitment was againſt law, as being made by one who 
had no juriſdiction of the cauſe, or for a matter, for 
which, by law, no man ought to be puniſhed. Vide 
Vaughan, 154, ſeq. 2 Jones, 14. 

All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are 
tried in this court, according to the ſtrict law of the 
realm: Forteſcue repreſents it as the only court for real 
cauſes, 

The chief juſtice hereof is called the Hd chief juice of the 
common pleas, whoſe ſalary is 250. a year; who is ac- 
companied with three of his aſſociates, at a falary of 
2000. each, created by letters patent, and as it were 
Judges inſtalled or placed on the common bench by the 
lord chancellor, and the lord chief juſtice of the court. 
The reſt of the officers belonging to this court are, the 
cuſtos brevium ; three prothonotaries, or prenotariess 
ſee PROTHONOTARY; achirographer; ſeventeen filazers; 
exigenter; clerk of the warrants; clerk of the juries, 
or jurata wiits; clerk of the treaſury ; clerk of the king's 
ſilver; clerk of the efloigns; clerk of the outlawriesz 
clerk of the errors, &. whole ſeveral functions fee in 
their places, CUSTOS b&1evivm, CHIROGRAPHER, ExI- 
GENTER, CLERK, &c. 

CouRT of Conſcience, Curia conſciertie. In the qth of Henry 
VIII. the court of conſcience in London was erected : there 
was then made an act of common council, that the lord 
mayor and aldermen ſhould aiſign monthly two alder- 
men and four diſcreet commoners, to be commiſhoners 
to (it in this ct twice a week, to hear and determine 
all matters brought before them between party and party, 
between citizens and freemen of London, in all caſcs 
where the debt or damage was under torty ſhillings. 
And this act of common council is confirmed by the 
ſtat. 1 Jac, I. which empowers the commiſſioners of this 
court to make ſuch orders between the parties touching 
ſuch debis, as they ſhall find ſtaud to equity and good 
conſcience, Alſo the ſtat. 3 Jac, I. c. 15, ſince ex- 
plained and amended by 14 Geo. II. c. 10. farther eſta- 
bliſhes this court ; the courſe and practice whereof is by 
ſummons, to which if the party appear, the commil- 
honers proceed ſummarily; examining the witneſſes of 
both parties, or the parties themſelves on oath ; and as 
they tee cauſe, give judgment. If the party ſummoned 
appear not, the commillioners have power to apprehend 
and commit him: alſo the commiſſioners have power to 
commit a perſon refuſing to obey their orders, &c. Vide 


ſtat. 3 Jac. I. 
11X There 
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There are many other courts of conſcience lately eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament, of a ſimilar nature; as, that for 
Southwark, for Weſtminſter, the Tower Hamlets, &c. 


Kc. | 
CourT of the Coroner, is a court of record, to enquire when 


any one dies in priſon, or comes to a ludden and violent 
death, by what manner he came to his end. See Co- 
RONER. 


Covurr, C:unty, is a court of juſtice held in each county by 


the ſheriff thereof, or his deputy, every month. See 
SHERIFF, | 

This county court had anciently the cognizance of matters 
of great moment; but it was much abridged by Magna 


Charta, and more 1 Edward IV. But it has ſtill the de- 


termination of debts and treſpaſſes under forty ſhillings. 
In effect, till the courts at Weſtminſter were erected, the 
ceunty courts were the chief courts of the kingdom. 
Among the laws of king Edgar is this, viz. Let there be 
two county courts in a year, and let there be preſent a 
biſhop and an alderman or earl ; one whereof ſhall judge 
according to the common law, the other according to 
the eccleſiaſtical law.—The conjunction of thefe two 
powers to aſſiſt each other, is as ancient as the Englith 
government iifeif, They were ſirſt ſeparated by Wiliiam 
the Conqueror, who brought all the ecclefialtical buiinets 
into a confiſtorv, erectd for that purpoſe z and the !aw 
buſineſs into the King's bench. 


CouRT of Delegates, is a cour: where delegates or commil- 


ſioners are appointed by the king's commitiion, under the 
great ſeal, upon an appeal to him. | 

It is granted in three caſes : fitſt, when a ſentence is 
given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the archbithop, or his 
ofhicia! z ſecondly, when a ſentence is given in an eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſe, in places exempt ; thirdly, when fentence 
is given in the admiralty cert, in ſuits civil or marine, 
by order of the c:vi law. 4 inlt. 339. Stat. 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 19. 

This is the higheſt cert for civil aſairs concerning the 
church; for the juriſdiction whereof it was provided, 
25 Hen. VIII. that it ſhall be lau ſul for the ſubject, in 
cale of defect of juſtive in the eccleſftaſtical ts, to ap- 
peal to the ſovereign in his court of chancerty z whence a 
commilion is directed under the great ſeal to particuiar 
perions therein mentioned, for redreſs of judgment. 
From the highelt eccleſiaſtical cout there lics no appeal, 
but to the cor t of delegates , and beyond th's to no other, 
except to the houfe of lords. But the king, of his free 
will, may grant a COMMISSION of review under the great 
ſeal. Ihc citations run all in the king's name. 


CourT, Duchy, a ct whercin all matters belopgirg to 


the duchy or county palatine of Lincalter, are decided) 
decree of the chancellor ot that court, 
The original of this covert was in Henry the Fourth: 


time, who obtaining the crown by Cepotlit oi of Richard 


II. and having the duchy of Lancaiter, by a-tcent, in 
right of his mother, became ſeized thereot 1s ing, no! 
as duke. Ho that all the hbertics, franch-le-, and jur't- 
dictions of the ſaid coun'y paſſed from the king, by his 
prea! ſcal, and not GY Iivcry, or attorument. as the car 
dom of March, and other poſlethons, which defcendeu 
to him by other arcettors than the king's did. 

Henry I. by authority of parliament, ſevered the pol- 
{clhons, liberties, &c. of the ſaid duchy from the crown : 
but Edward IV. refiored them to their tor mer nature. 
The officers belonging to this cour7 arc, a CHANCELLOR, 
attorney-gencral, receiver-general, clerk of the count, 
and meſlenger; beſide the aſliſtante, as an attorney in 
the exche quer, another in Chancery, ard 40ur counteliors. 
See ATTORNEY of the Dei chy, 

The duchy of Lancaſter, fays Gwyn, grew out of the 
grant of award III. who gave that duchy to bis fon 
John of Gaunt, and endowed it with royal nghts, equal 
to thoſe of the county palatine 0 Cheſter, Ard foral- 
much a+ it came alterwards to be extinct in the perton of 
king II. ary LY, by realon of its union Witn the c:zown ;; 
the func king ſulpecting himſelf more Tipliiſully duke of 
Lancaticr than king of England, determined to ſave his 
right in the duchy, whatever {tLou'd befal the x1ng dom. 
Accordingly, he teparated the duchy from the crown ; 
and f{atiied it fo in bis own per on, and heiss, as it he 
had been no king, or politic body at all: in which con- 
dition it continued during the eigens of Henry V. and 
VI. who deicended from lum ; till Edward IV. who, by 
recovery of the crown, recontinued the tight of the 
bhouſc of York, appropriate the ducky to the crown 
again; yet lo, that he Lullered the court and ofhicers to re- 
main as he found them. In this manner, it came, top c- 
ther with the crown, to Henry VII. «ho taking Hen: y 
the Fourtlh's policy (by u HO riglit, indeed, he obtaitec 
the kingdom), re-feparated ihe duchy, and lo leſt it 10 
Its polterity, who Hil enjoy it, 


Couvkis Eaucfaltical, Crrics tis, ate thole courts: 


COU 


which are held by the king's authority, as ſupreme head 
of the church, for matters which chiefly regard religion 

Inſt. 321. ; 
The ſuits in ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical ccurti, are for the re. 
formation of manners, for puniſhing of hereſy, defama- 
tion, laying violent hands on a clerk, and the like; and 
ſome of theic ſuits are to recover tythes, legacies, con— 
tracts of marriage, &c. and in canſes of this nature, the 
courts may give colts, but not damages. Things that 
properly belong to theſe juriſdictions, are matrimonial 
and reſtamentury ; and defamatory words for which no 
action lies at law, as for calling a perſon adulterer, for- 
nicator, oſurer, or the like. 11 Rep. 54. Dyer, 240. 
'The proceedings in the eccle/taftical caurts are according 
to the civil and canon law; by citation, libel, anfwce 
vpon oath, proof by witneſſes, and preſumptions, &c, 
and after ſentence for contempt, by EXCOMmMunication - 
and if the ſentence is diſhked, by appeal. The juriſdic- 
tion of theſe comrts is voluntary or contentious ; and the 
puniſhments inflicted by them, are centures and puniſh. 
ments pro ſalute anime, by way of penance, &c. They 
are not car ts of record. See AUDIENCE, 


Cou RTV HH,, is a court wherein are tried all cauſes 


relating to the king's trealury, or revenue ; as, touching 
accounts, diſburſements, cuſtoms, fines, &c. 

It conſitis of ſcven judges, viz. the lord treaſurer, the 
chancelior of the exchequer, the lord chie! baron wich 
a falary of 30cc!. a year, and three other barons of the 
exchrquer at a ſalary of 2000. a year each, with one 
curhtor barn, 

The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court, 
Sce BARONS of Te oxc/equer, 

1he cout if ex Þ14er 1+ divided into two: the one of law, 
the other of -4uty. 

All judicial proceedings according to law, are ſtyled, 
cram barentbus only 4 but the cove of equity held in the 
exchequer chamber, is coram the/aurar'o, wee! win, & 
barenivnus ;, beiore the treaſurer, chancellor, and barons, 
For a long time after the Comquell, there fat in the ex- 
chequer, both spiritual and temporal barons of the realm : 
but of loter times, there have tot in their places other 
judges, who, though no peers of the realm, yet retain 
the ornigpmal denomination, 

ihe common opinion of our hiſtorians is, that this court 
was erecled by William the Conqueror, {vor after bis 
having obtained the kingdem 3 and that it took its form 
from the efchequier, or jacarium, eftabliſhed in Nor- 
mandy long vetcre that time. In eject, the two ex- 
chequers have this in common, that the Norman was 
the fupreme c Gf that duchy, or a gcnetal affiſe 
whervat all the preat lords attended, to judge finally of 
al concorns of tlie greatett importance: and was ambu— 
lato:y {© at that the Fngiſh exciiequer was à court of the 
Ig ett joritdiction; that tke acts thereot were not to be 
exniited by any of the ordinary ceurts ; that it was the 
I] 4 1 ory O. the 7 coids cf ail the other cont) ; and that 
it was to be held in the king's cenrt, and before him; 
arid that it was concerned in the prerogative as well as 
the revenue of the crown. 

Tre inmediate profits of the crown, as of franchiſes, 
lands, tenewents, hereditaments, debts, duties, ac— 
counts, goods, chattels, all difburſcments, ſeizures, 
and tines impoſed on the fubjects, &c. are all within 
the juarſuiclhion of the exchegquer. And the king's attor= 
ney may exhibit bills, tor any matter concerning the 
king in inheritance, or profits ; fo allo may any perſon 
who finds himicli aperieved in any caule protecuted 
againſt him on behall <4 the king, or any patent by grant 
ot the bing, exhibit bis bill againſt the king's attorney, 
& c. to be relieved by equity in this ct. 

To this cr belong two officers 3 the king's remembran— 
cer's oflice, and that of the lord trealurer's remembran— 
cer. Sce REMEMYURANCER. 

Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination 
of this ct, exchequer, Du-Cange is of opinion, it 
came from a chequer-wrought carpet, covering the gieat 
table in that cor; or from the pavement of the cout. 
which was ch+quer-wiſe ; others, from the comptants 
in tlas cthce ung chequers, or chets-boards, in (heir 
COMmputatioins. 

In the exchequer there are ſeven courts : 1» The court of 
pleas. 2. Lhe court of accounts, 3. I he court of re 
ccipt, otherwie called the Abet exc/egquer, as allo the 
recerjt of the exchequer and is the place wherein the king 3 
revenue is received and diſburſed, The principal othcers 
hereof are, the lord treaſurer, a ſecretary of the trealurys 
a chancellor of the exchequer, rwo chamberlains ot the 
exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of the exchcquery 
four tellers, @ clerk of the pells, an uſher of the receipts 
a tally-cutter, &. See farther under TREASURER, 
CHANCELLOR F the exchequer, SECRETARY, CHANM- 


" BEKLAIN, UNDEKCHAMEERLAIN, 'UELLER, FELL", 


1 LALLY) 
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Tarty, &c. 4. The conrt of exch-quer chamber, being 


the aſſembly of all the judges of England for matters in 
law. 5. The court of exchequer chamber, for errors in the 
court of exchequer, eſtabliſhed by 31 Edw. III. cap. 12. 
6. The court of exchequer chamber, for errors in the king's 
bench, erected by 27 Eliz. cap. 8. 7. The court of equity 
in the exchequer-chamber. Vide New Abr. Law, vol. 1. 
P- 397. 

3y the 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 39. the court of exchequer has 
power ro diſcharge all debts and duties due to the king, 
upon an equity diſcloſed ; and it is by virtue of this act, 
that they diſcharge recognizances: and it ſeems, by the 
ſaick act, they may diſcharge penal laws made before 
this latute; but all penal laws made after the ſtatute 
cannot be diſcharged, but mult be compounded. 
The court of exchequer in Scotland, has the ſame power, 
authority, privilege, and juriſdiction over the revenue 
of Scotland, as the court of exchequer in England has over 
the revenues there; and all things and matters competent 
to the court of exchequer in England, fo far as they relate 
to the king's revenue, are likewiſe competent to the ex- 
chrgu-y of Scotland. The judges are likewiſe inveſted 
with the power of paſſing ſignatures, gifts, and tutories, 
and to reviſe and compound them in the ſame manner as 
was done by the lord high treaſurer, commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, and court of exchequer in Scotian(), before the 
union. All ſerjeants at law, barriſters at law, of five 
years ſtanding, in any of the four inns of court of Eng— 
land, and advocates of five years landing, in the college 
of juſtice in Scotland, are qualifed for being barons of 
this c-urt; whoſe commiſſions are quam din fe bene g 
ſerint. 

Cour of Faculties in Fngland, beiongs to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and his officer 1s catled-magi/te” ad facul- 
tates, His power is to grant diſpenſation, as to marry, 
for the ſon to ſuccred his father in his benefic-, one to 
have two or more benefices incompatible, &c, 

The office where ſuch diſpenſatious ere taken out, is alſo 
called the Faculty office 

Covnrs of Foreſl, See ATTACHMENTS, REGARD, 
SwANIMOTE, and JUSTICE ef the for eff ; 

Cour, Hundred, 15 a larger (wrt baron held for all the 
inhabitants of a particular hundred, inflead of a manor, 

Cour f Hu gs, a court of common pleas, held before 
the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guild-hall. 
4 Init 247. 

Ot the great antiquity of this court we find this mention 
in the laws of king Edward the Confeflor. Debet etiam in 
London. que ft caput regui & legum, ſemper curia damint e- 
gi, finguits ſoptimanis, die Lune huſtingis ſedere & teneri: 
fun data erat lim & ædifi ata ad iner & ad morntm Ein 
memoriam veterit maone v, & uſque in hodter num diem, 
leges, & Jura 2. ignitates, e& [tbertates retina que conſiuet u- 
dincs juas una femper invioiabilitale confervat. Lay io, Hit. 
of Gavel-kind. 

The court of huſtings is the principal and higheſt of all the 
courts of the city. This coure determines all pleas, real, 
perſona!, and mixt: and here all lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, rents, and ſervices within the city of Lon- 
don, and ſuburbs of the ſame, are pleadable in two huſ- 
tings ; the one called huſtings of the plea of lands, and 
the other called huttings ef the common pleas. Error or 
attaint lies there of a judgment or falſe verdict in the 
ſheriil's corryts, | 

Other cities and towns had alſo crurts of the ſame name: 
as Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, &c. 

Couxr of King's Bench, Bancus Regius, a court, or judgment- 
ſeat, ſo called, becauſe the king is ſuppoſed to ht in per- 
ſon as judge of the ccurt, which was formerly: the cale, 
and may do ſo whenever he pleaſes ; for which reaſon 
all writs, and other proceſs in this court, are made re- 
turnable coram n9bis, that is, before the king himſelf, 
and not coram Juſliciariis neſiris, as is the form in the 
common pleas. 4 Init. 73. 

The judges of this court are the lord chief juſtice, whoſe 
annual ſalary is 4020/1. and three other puiſne Juitices 
at 2000. a year cach. | 
In this court are principally determined matters relating 
to the crown, and the peace. When any perſon is ag- 
grieved by an order of jultices, or quatter- ſeſſions, they 
have recourſe thither ; the rights of elections, of mayors, 
bailifls, conſtables, &c. are often upon mandamuſes, 
brought before this court to be ſeitled; and prohibitions 
are hence iſſued out to [tay proceedings in the ecclehalti- 
cal, admiralty, or any interior court, where the matter 
appears to be triable at common law. 'The ſubject has 
allo a right to ſue in this court for any debt or contract, 
as well as in any other court, and may as advantageoully 
and expeditioully proceed. 
The chief juſtice is conſtituted by writ, and he is te 
hold, guamdiu ſe bene geſſerit, and ſo cannot be diſplaced 
without ſome great miſdemeanor; thouga formerly the 
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COU 


chief juſtice, ard other inferior judges, were made only 
durante beneplacito, and accoreingly were turned out at the 


king's pleaſure, He preſides under his majeſty in this court; 


but when the court divides, in giving judgment upon any 
ſpecial argument, he hath but one voice; to that if the 
opinion of the court ſhould be equally divided, the matter 
muſt reſt till one of the judges ſhall ſee juſt reaſon to 
alter his opinion, He is to attend the lords in parlia- 
ment, though he has vo vote, unleſs he be a peer him- 
ſelf, but is to give his opinion and advice to the houſe by 
virtue of a writ of aſſiſtance; and is frequently therefore 
conſulted by them, both in making and repealing laws, 
and in altering or explaining them. He makes a return 
of all writs of error in parhament directed to this court : 
and with his own hand delivers the writ of error, and a 
tranſcript of the proceedings in the cauſe into the houſe 
of lords. | 

The three puiſne, or inferior judges of this court, go the 
circuits and are in commiſhon of oyer and terminer 
at the Od Bailey, They, as well as the chief juſlice, 
are entitled to their ſallary, though they happen not 
to fit one day in come in the term, unleſs they give 
their aſſent ſo ſlightly, as on a /cire facias, to be charged 
with negligence : theſe alto hold by quam dicu fe bene 
geſſer int. 

nere are ſeveral officers belonging to this court, as two 
chief clerks, or prothonotarics, who are ſuppoſed to 
enter all the pleadings and judgments between party and 


party; although this is in reality Cone by an entering- 


clerk under them; and all writs of /atitat non omittas, 
bills of Middieſcx, habras c:rpus, &. are ſubſcribed with 
the names of theſe chief clerks. 

The ſecondary acts as maſter of the office on the pleas 
ſide, and is the chief clerk's deputy ; his buſineſs is to 
examine any perſen, who is to be worn an entering— 
clerk, or attor::cy at large, whether he be duly qualified, 
and to preſent him to the chief juſtice. He alſo ſigns all 
judgments, and gives coſt: upon them; and the court 
upon any motion, in relation to the irregular practice of 
any cletk or attorney, generaily refers the examination 
thereof to hm. Ke alſo takes all afhdavits in const (un- 
Ic{ts on the crown tide); and the acknowledgment of all 
deeds in court. 

This court was always ambulatory, and removed with the 
king wherever he went: hence the writs returnable in 
ths court are 0 am nobis ubicunque fuer imns in Anglia; and 
ail records there are ſtyled corum rege, as it is {till ſup- 
poſed to have always the king him{clt in perſon ſiuing in 
it; from whence it obtained the name of the cure of 
king's tench, aud hath always retained a lupreme original 


jurilgictien in (all cr:v-inal matters, for in theſe the pro- 


cels buth iflued. and was retuinable into this court: but 
in irc pals it might be made retuinable into either the 
king's beiich, or common pleas; becauſe the plea was 
criminal as well as civil, Vide 4 Init. 70. 2 Init, 24. 
Coke, Lit. 71. Cromp. of Courts, 78. 1 Rol. Abr. 94. 
This court is often termed the %% morum of all the 
realm; and wherever it meets with an offence contrary 
to the firit principlas of justice, and of dangerous con- 
ſequence, if not reſtrained, it way adapt a proper puniſh- 
ment io it. For the better reflraining ſuch offences, it 
has a diſcretionary power of inflicting exemplary puniſh- 
ment on oftenders, either by fine, impriſonment, or 
other infamous puniſhment, as the nature of the crime, 
conſidered in all its circumſtances, thall require, It 
may make ule of any priſon which ſhall ſeem moſt 
proper: and it is ſaid, that no other court can remove or 
bail perſons. condemned to impriſonment by this court 
2 Hawk. P. C. p. 6. ; 
An act of parliament, appointing, that all crimes of a 
certain denomination ſhall be tried before certain judges 
does not exclude the juriſdiction of this court, without 
expreſs negative words; and therefore it has been re— 
ſolved, that 33 Hen. VIII. c. 12. which enacts that all 
treaſons, &c. within the king's houſe, ſhall be deter- 
mined before the lord ſteward of the king's houſe, does 
not reſtrain the cou't of king's bench trom proceeding 
againit ſuch oflences. 2 Inſt. 549. 

But when a ſtatute creates a new offence, which was not 
taken notice of by the common law, and eres a new 
juriſdiction for the puniſhment of it, and preſcribes a 
certain method of proceeding, it ſcems queſtionable 
how far this court has an implyed juriſdiction in ſuch 
a caſe, a 
The judges of this cart are the ſovereign juſtices of oyer 
and terminer, gaol-delivery, conſervators of the peace 
&c. As alſo the lovereign coroners; and chavefore, 
where the ſheriſfs and coroners may receive appeals by 
the bill, a /ortzorr, this court may. Allo this court e 
admit perſons to bail in all caſes according to their dit 
cretion. 4 Inlt. 73, ) Co. 118. b. 4 Inſt, ibid. 4 Init 
74. Vavgh. 157. ; 


This 


* 


* <2 


This court has not only a power to reverſe erroneous | 


"Judgments, for ſuch errors as appear the defect of the 
— 3 but alſo to E all inferior magiſt rates, 


and all officers of juſtice, for wilful and corrupt abuſes 
of their authority againſt the obvious principles of natu- 
ral juſtice, 1 
This court being the ſupreme court of oyer and terminer, 
gaol-delivery, and eyre, its preſence ſuſpends the power, 
and avoids the proceedings of all other courts of the ſame 
"nature in the county where it fits, during its fitting there. 
4 Inſt. 73. Z Inſt. 27. 
The civil ſide of the King's Bench commences on a ſup- 
poſition of a treſpaſs committed by the defendant in the 
county where it reſides, and that he is taken up by pro- 
ceſs of this court, as the ſovereign eyte, and being com- 
mitted to the marſhal, he may be declared againſt in any 


civil action whatſover. The firſt proceſs, therefore, is 


' a bill either real or feigned; and fo called, becauſe its 

foundation was the bill of complaint in court, touching 
the treſpaſs : in this is founded the /atitar, which ſuap- 
poſes that the defendant has eſcaped, and therefore iſſpes 
in the king's name, to apprehend the party wherever he 
may be found. Vide New Abr. Law, vol. 1. p. 595. 
and title Proceſs. | 

Cour Let, Leta viſus franci plegii, is a court of record, 
ordained for puniſhing offences againſt the crown; and 
ſaid to be the moſt ancient court of the land, 2 Danv. 
Abr. 289. It enquires of all offences under high crea- 
ſon 3 but thoſe who are to be puniſhed with loſs of life 
or member, are only enquirable and preſentable here, 
and to be certified over to the juſtices of aſſiſe. Stat. 
Edw. III. And this court is called the view of frank 
pledge, becauſe the king is to be there certified by the 
view of the ſteward, how many people are within every 
leet, and have an account of their good manners and 
government 3 and every perſon of the age of twelve 
years, who hath remained there for a year and a Cay, 
may be ſworn to be faithful to the king, and the people 
are to be kept in peace, &, A leet is incident to a 
hundred, as a court baron to a manor : for by grant of a 
hundred, a leet paſſeth ; and a hundred cannot be with- 
out a leet. - Kitch. 70. 

The uſual method of punim̃ment in the court leet, is by 
fine and amercement ; the former aſſeſſed by the ſteward, 
and the latter by the jury. 

CourT of the Legate, was a court obtained by cardinal 
Wolſey of pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry 
VIII. wherein he, as legate of the pope, had power to 
prove wills, and diſpenſe with offences againſt the ſpiti- 
tual laws, &c. It was but of ſhort continuance. 

CovurT of Lord High Steward. See STEWARD. 

CourRT of Mar/haiſea, a court of record to hear and deter- 
mine cauſes, between the ſervants of the king's houſe- 
hold, and others within the verge : and hath juriſdiction 
of all matters within the verge of the court, and of pleas 
of treſpaſs, where either part is of the King's family; 
and of all other actions perſonal, wherein both partics 
are the king's ſervants. This is the original juriſdiction 
of the court of mar /halſea, 

Court Martial, Curia Martialis, is a ccurt for puniſhing 
the offences of officers and ſoldiers, in time of war: and 
it appears by our books, that if any perſon in commil- 
ſion, in time of peace, put to death any. man by martial 
law, it is againſt Magna Charta, and murder. 3 Inſt. 52. 
Though temporal acts of parliament have of late enabled 
our kings to hold courts martial, in times of peace, &c. 
Deſertion and mutiny are puniſhable by this court; which 
muſt conſiſt of at leaſt thirteen commiſſion officers ; nine 
of whom mult concur in order to ſentence of death, A 
field officer is not to be tried by any under the degree of 
a captain. 

CourTs, Mayor's. To the lord mayor and city of London, 
belong ſeveral courts of judicature. The higheſt and 
moſt ancient is that called the huings, deſtined to ſecure 
the laws, rights, franchiſes, and cuſtoms of the city, 
The ſecond is a court of requeſt, or of conſcience ; of which, 
before. The third is the court of the lord mayor and alder- 
men, where allo the ſheriffs fit : to which may be added, 
two courts of /heriffi ; and the court of the city orphans, 
whereof the lord mayor and aldermen have the cuſtody, 
Alſo, the court of common council, which is a court or aſ- 
ſembly, wherein are made all bye-laws which bind the 
citizens of London. It conſiſts, like the parliament, of 
two houſes: an upper, conſiſting of the lord mayor and 
aldetmen; and a lower, of a number of common coun- 
cilmen, choſen by the ſeveral wards, as repreſentatives of 
the body of the citizens. In the court of common council, 
are made laws for the advancement of trade; and com- 
mittees yearly appointed, &c. But acts made by them 
are to have the aſſent of the lord mayor and aldermen, by 
ſtar. 11 Geo. I. Alfo, the chamberlain's court, where 
every thing relating to the rents and revenues of the 
City, * the aftaus of ſervants, &c. are tranſacted. 


Laſtly, to the lord mayor belong the courts of coroner 


COU 


and 


the i ver 


ually eight 
al of crimi. 


of eſcheater ; another court for the c:nſervation 6 

of Thames; another of gael delivery, held = 
times a year, at the Old Bailey, for the tri 
nals, whereof the lord mayor is himſelf the chief judge 
There are other courts called wardmotes, or mectings of 


the wards: and courts of halymote, or aſſemblies of the 
ſeveral guilds and fraternities, 


Count, Palace, Curia Palatii, was erected by letters patent 


of 6 Charles I. and made a court of record to try all per- 
ſonal actions, as debt, treſpaſs, flander, &c, between 
party and party within twelve miles of Whitehall, The 
judges of this court are, the ſteward of the king's houſe. 
hold, the knight marſhal, and the ſteward of the court 
or his deputy. This court is held with that of the mar. 
ſhalſea once a week in Southwark, and appeal lies to 
the court of King's Bench. The proceedings here are 
either by capias or attachment, which is to be ſerved on 
the defendant by one of the knight marſhal's men, who 
takes bond with ſureties for their appearance at the next 
court : upon which appearance he mult give bail, to an- 
{wer the condemnation of the court; and the next court 
aſter the bail is taken, the plaintiff is to declare, and 
ſet forth the cauſe of his action, and afterwards proceed 


to iſſue and trial by a jury, according to the cultom of 
the common law courts. 


CoUuRT of Parliament. See PARLIAMENT, 
CouRT of Peculiars, is a ſpiritual court, held in ſuch pa. 


riſhes as are exempt from the juriſdiftion of the biſho 
and are peculiarly belonging to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 4 Inſt. 338. Stat. 22 and 23 Car. II. 

There are royal peculiars, and archbiſhop's peculiars ; 
the king's chapel is a royal peculiar, exempted from all 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, and reſerved to the immediate go- 
vernment of the king himſelf : and there are alſo ſome 
peculiar eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions belonging to the king, 
which formerly appertained to monaſteries and religious 
houſes, 

There are ſome peculiars which belong to deans and 
chapters, or a prebendary cxempted from the archdeacon 
only; they are derived from the biſhop, of ancient com- 
poſition, and may be viſited by the biſhop in his primary 
or triennial viſitation: in the mean time, an othcial of 
the dean and chapter, or prebendary, is the judge; and 
trom hence the appeal lics to the biſhop of the dioceſe. 
Wood. 504. Appeal lieth from other peculiar courts to 
the king in chancery. Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. 

The dean and chapter of St. Paul's have a peculiar ju- 
rifdiction 3 and the dean and chapter of Saliſbury have 
a larger peculiar within that dioceſe; ſo have the dean 
and chapter of Litchfield, &c. 2 Nelſ. Abr. 1240, 1241. 
Where a man dies inteſtate, leaving goods in ſeveral pe- 
culiars, it has been held that the archbiſhop is to grant 
adminiſtration, Sid. 90. 5 Mod, 239. Appcal hes to 
the king in chancery. 


CovRT, Pie pouder, an ancient court mentioned in many 


of our ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendering of 
jullice to buyers and ſellers, and the redreſs of gricv- 
ances ariling therein, | 
It had its name either becauſe moſt ordinarily held in 
ſummer, and that the ſuitors hereat were chiefly cuuntry 
clowns, with duſty feet, called by the French, pied: 
pouarenx ; or ſrom the expedition intended in the heating 
of cauſes proper thereto, before the duſt went off the 
— and defendant's feet: or rather, from the old 
rench pied puldreaux, a 25 ſigniſying the court of 
ſuch petty chapmen as reſort to fairs or markets. 
The Saxons called it ceapung-gemet, i. e. court of merchan- 
diſe; or a court for the deciſion of diſputes relating to 
buying and ſelling. It is a court of record held during 
the continuance of the fairs. The ſteward, who has the 
toll of the market, is the judge : and the trial is by mer- 
chants and traders in the fair. A writ of errror lies to 
the courts at Weſtminſter, 


CovkrT, Preregative, is a court belonging to the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury; wherein all wills are proved, and all 
adminiſtrations granted, that belong to the archbiſhop 
by his prerogative ; that is, where the party at his deat! 
had bona netabilia, five pounds or upwards, out of the 
dioceſe where he died, and within the archbiſhop's 
province. | 
All citations and decrees of this court run in the name of 
the archbiſhop. 
This court, for the province of Canterbury, is kept in the 
common hall in Doctors Commons, in the afternoons 
next day after the arches, 
The judge is attended by the regiſter, who ſets down 
the decrees and acts of court ; and keeps records, &C- 
all original wills and teſtaments of parties dying, having 
bona notabilia. A 
The place is uſually called the Prerogative office : it is 
now kept in Dean's court; where, for a moderate fcc, 
a copy may be had of any ſuch will. Sce 1 
pres 


<aurt to, the kin in chancery, who 
e. 19. though if 
letters 


Appeal lies from thi 
appoints delegates, &c. 25 Hen, VIII. 
the delegates revoke a will, &c. they cannot grant 
of adminiſtration ; for their power is to hear and 13 
mine the appeal. 2 Bulſt, 2. Roll. Abr. 233. The 
archbiſhop hath probate of every biſhop's teſtament, &c. 
though he hath not bona notabilia out of the dioceſe ; ſo 
where a perſon dies beyond ſea. ,. 4 Lnſt, 335 | 

The archbiſhop of York hath alſo the like court, called 
his exchequer. 


Count of Requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame na- 
ture with the court of chance 


72 but inferior to it; being 

principally inſtiruted for the help of ſuch petitioners, as, 

1 caſes, dealt by ſupplication to bis ma- 
S 1 . 0 , ot 8 F 
bf bis court the lord privy ſeal was chief judge ; at- 
fiſted by the maſters of requeſts, It had its beginning 
about 9 Hen. VII. according to fir Julius Czſar's tract 
on this ſubject. Mich. 40 and 41 Eliz. in a court of 
common pleas, it was adjudged, upon ſolemn argu 
ment, that this court of ys 4 or the Whitchall,, was 
no court that had the 1 of judicature, &c. Coke 
Inſt. fol. 97. It had aſſumed ſo great power to itſelf, 
that it grew burdenſome and grievous, and was there- 
fore taken away, with ſome others, by a ſtatute made 
16 and 17 Car. I. cap. 10. 

CourT of Seſſion. See SESSION. 

CouRTs, 1 See STANNARIES. 

CourT of Star-chamber, Camera Steliata, or Chambre de: 
Eſtviels, ſo called becauſe the roof was originally painted 
with ſtars; or more probably becauſe the contracts and 
obligations of the Jews, before their baniſhment unde, 
Edward I. which were called fars, from a corruption 
of the Hebrew word fhetar, a covenant, were kept in 
cheſts in the king's exchequer. This is of an ancient 
ſtanding ; but its authority was very much beightene. 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII who N by two 
ſeveral ſtatutes, that the chancellor, aſſiſted by others 
there named, ſhould have power to hear complaints 
againſt retainers, embracers, miſdemeanors of officers, 
and other like offences, which, through the power and 
authority of thoſe who committed them, did lift up the 
head above other faults; and for which inferior judges 
were not ſo meet to give correction, and the common 
law had not ſufficiently provided. 

By the ſtatute 16 Car. I. the court called Har- chamber, 
and all juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto be- 
longing, are abſolutely diſſolved. 

Coua r Supreme. See PEER. 

CounrT »f Verge. See CourT Palace. 

CourT, Unver ſity. The courts of the univerfities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, are of a particular nature: they 
were granted by charters, and confirmed by authority of 
parliament. See ſtat. 13 Eliz. 4 Inſt. 227. Theſe 
courts ate called the chancellor's courts, and are kept by 
the vice-chancellors of the univerſities. Their juriſdic- 
tion extends to all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil (except 
for maihem, ſelony, and relating to ſreeholds) ; where 
a ſcholar, ſervant, or miniſter of the univerſities, is one 
of the parties to the ſuit. 


CourTs of ales, are eſtabliſhed over the principality 
chiefly by 12 Edw. I. and 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 


Beſides courts baron, hundred 2 county courts, like 
thoſe in England, a ſeſſion is held twice every year in 
each county, by judges appointed by the king ; in which 
pleas and perſonal actions (hall be held in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame extent, as in the court of com- 
mon pleas at Weſtminſter; and writs of error ſhall lie 
from judgment in them to the court of king's bench. 
And the the proceedings are according to the laws of | 
England. 

CourT of Wards, a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. 
and after augmented by him with the office” of liveries ; 
but now abſolutely taken away and aboliſhed, by a ſta- 
tute made 12 Car. Il. cap. 24. | 
For the nature of this court, ſee Coke on Litt. tit. Anight's, 
ſervice. 

Cour, Bouche of. See BOUCHE. : 

Court, Deſpight of the. See DEPARTURE. | 

CourT, Forejudged the. See FOREJUDGED. 

CourT, Inn of. See INN. 

CourT, Pergquifites of. See PERQUISITE. | 

Cour, Suit of. See SUIT. 

Cour, Ambulatory. See AMBULATORY. 
Cour, Baſe. See BASE. | | 
Covar, Honour. See Honour. 


Cover, Lawleſs. See LawLEss. | 
Covar, Mead. pla. See Woop. 
COURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of judicature | 


are dpen, and pleas held. 
COURT-LAND » ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps in 


his own hands, for the uſe of His family, and fot hoſpi- 


See Manok; 
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COURT-ROLL, & roll which contajns.an account of the 


number, &c. of lands depending on the lord of the ma- 
nor z with the names of the TENaNnTs, &c.. | 
Tenants holding by copy of this roll; are denominated 
COPY-HOLDERS. . : / | J 
See C prix. 1 8 
„or Cx rEsYT of England; a TExURE, whereby 
a man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeiſed of lands 
in fee ſimple, or fee · tail general, or ſeiſed as heir of tail 
ſpecial, and getting a child by her which cometh alive 
into the world, though both wife and, child die ſorth- 
with ; yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the 
2 during his life, and be called renant by the courteſy of 
ngland; this privilege being not allowed in any other 
country, except Scotland, w it is called chrialitas 
&. 
This tenure was introduced by the Conqueror, and bor? 
rowed by him from his own country, Normandy, where 
it obtained before, under the name of wveuvere. It is ſaid 
in the Mirror to have been introduced by Henry I. | 
CounrTEsyY, Arms . See Ang. 0 
COURTIN, or CouRTain, in — Bee Con- 
TIN. 
COURTIS AN, a term of infamy, applied to women who 
expoſe theit perſons, and make a trade of proſtitu- 


tion. 

Lais, the famous 22 courtiſan; ſtands on record for 
requiring no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle 
nig t. Of all places in the world, Venice is that 
where courtiſan; abound the moſtz it is near three 
centuries, Gince the ſenate, which had ex 
was obliged to recall them; to provide for t 
women of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, 
left the ſhould make innovations in the ſtate. | 

COUSIN, a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſe 
who are iſſued from two brothers or two ſiſters. 

The word is ordinarily derived from cenſdnguineusʒ though 
Menage brings it from congenius, or congenelis, q. d. er 
e:dem genere. By ' 

In the firſt generation they are called conn german, i. e. 
next coufins in the ſecond, ſecond coufins; in the third 
and fourth, couſins in the third and fourth degrets. 

In the primitive times, it was allowed com germans to 
_ marry, to prevent their making alliances in heathen ſa- 
milies : but Theodoſius the Great prohibited it, under 
— of death; on pretence that they were, in ſotne ſort, 
2 93 with 1 to each other. . 

ater nal couſins, are thoſe ng from relations | 

father's fide. Maternal, thoſe — the mother's. l 

Covsrns, . Sec Qp Ar RR. 

Covs1N is allo a title of honour, which kings beſtow on 
peers, or nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, 
and the principal perſons of their ſtate, 

COUSSINET, cuſhion, in Architefure, the ſtone that crowns 
a piedroit, or pier; or that lies immediately over the 
capital of the impoſt. Its under-fide is level, and its 
upper curved ; receiving the firſt riſe or ſpring of the 
arch, or vault. ; 
The word is uſed alſo to ſignify an ornament, in the 
Ionic capital, between the Abacus and EcHiNvs, or 
quarter- round; and which ſerves to form the volutes: 
It is thus denominated from its repreſenting a pillow, or 
cuſhion, preſſed by the weight over it; and bound with 
the ſtrap, or gs called, by Vitruvius, balthexs. 

COUSU, in Heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as remplyy 
viz. for a piece of another colour, or metal, placed on 

an ordinary as if it were ſewed on; which the word, in 

the French language, naturally implies : becauſe the ad- 
ditional piere is not properly on the field, but in the na- 
ture of a thing ſewed on, adjutus, This is generally of 
colour on colour, or metal on metal, contrary to the ge- 


neral rule of heraldry. 
COUTHUTLAUGH, from the Saxon couth, knowing, and 
utlaugh, outlaw; he that wittingly receives a man out- 
_— and cheriſhes or 3 m: for which offence 
e was, in ancient time, ſubjeQ to the ſame puniſhment 
with the outlawed himſelf. i , 
COUVERT, in Here/dry, denotes ſomething like a piece 
of hanging, or pavilion, falling over the top of a chief, 
or other ordinary; ſo as not to hide, but only be a ſhad- 


ing thereto. 
COW, in See BULL, and Bos. 
The cow ought to have a broad forehead, bl 
large clean horns, a long thin neck, a large dah belly, 
thick thighs, round legs, large feet, ſhort joints, and 4 
white large udder with four teats. By 
The uſe of the cow is either for the dairy; or for the 
breed. The 7 cow ig generally ſuppoſed to give the 
[t milk, and the black cow to bring the beſt calves. 
he cow chat gives the milk longeſ is the beſt both for 
the breed and dairy ; and, for the atter uſe, it is moſt 
convenient that the cow ſhould calve in the foring, 
a bow fs 
near 


2 them, 
e ſecurity of 


Either iti the month Tc or April, when 
11 — 


RA 


near calving, ſhe ſhould be put into raſs 
fob weeks — be tels or if Kue Neige. 
me is to be fed well with hay. The day arid night after 
me has calved, ſhe ſhould be kept in the Houſe] and the 
nter that ſhe drinks ſhould: del a Hietle warnied: © The 
next day, at noon, ſhe may be turned our but e 
ſhould be taken in at night, ler three or four hy af T- 
+ 'wards, and then ſhe may be left to herſelf. Every 
that the is taken in, ſhe ſhould be kept till the col of 
the morning is over, and a drink of warm wazer given 
ber beſote ſhe goes out. ens 
The largeſt cows, in general, give the greateſt quantity 
of milk; and it is always a good rule to take the cattle 
from a worſe ground than that on which they are to be 
kept; for if from a better, they are apt to degenerate. 
The beſt time of a ct life, for breeding of calves, is 
from three years old till twelve. 
Cow, Sa. Seer SR Cow, | 
Cow-par/nep.” See PARSNEP, 
Cow-wred, See CHER VII. 
Cow wheat. See WHEAT. . | 
COWARD, in Heraldry. A lion borne, in an efcutcheon, 


with his tail doubled, or turned in between his legs, is 
called a lien coward. 


COWTTCH. See Cowacr. 

COWL, or CovrL, Cucula, a ſort" of 
tain monks. See Cour. 

Cow, Friar*s, in Botany. See WakE Robin. * 

COWPER': Glands, in Anatomy, a pair of glands diſcovered 
by Mr. Cowper in 1699, and lying upon each fide of the 
PERINEUM. See URETHRA. 252818 

COwW RING, in Falcenry, the quivering of younghawks, who 
ſhake their wings, in ſigns of obedience to the old ones. 

COWSLIP, in Botany. See PBIMVoskE. . 

CowsL1e of Feruſalem. See LUNGWORT, 

CowsL1P, French, See AVRICULA. 

COX. Sec Coccvois. 

Cox x, Coxtnpicts, %, and in Engliſh the 
called alſo ofa innomin«ta, ate two large bones, fituate 
on either ſide the * See Tab. Anatomy (Ofteol.) 
fig. 3. u. 16, 17, 18, 19. | 
In infants, each of theſe confiſts of three diſtin bones, 
ſepirated by cartilages; which, in adults, grow up, and 

. conſtitute one firm, ſolid bone; whoſe parts, however, 
retain three diſtin names, according to their former 
diviſion, viz. the os ilium, os iſebiu m, by ſome peculiarly 
called os coxenaiets, and the os pubis. 5 

Cox æ muſculus, according to Dr. Drake, is a pair of muſ- 

cles ariſing fleſhy from the os i/bhium, berween the mn/- 
cult mar ſupiulis, and 'pyrifermis ; and wh.ch, defcending 
obliquely, terminate on each fide the cs cc yyrs, and ad- 

joining part of the os ſacrum; ſerving to dtaw the et coc. 
eygis upwards and inwards, as antagoniſts to two liga- 
ments ſpringing from the back part of the 0: facrum, and 
terminating in the external ſurface of the os coccyprs. 

COXENDIX, in Anatomy, the hip. See its bones and 

muſcles under Cox. iS. X 

COXSWAIN, on board a ſhip, See Cockswain. 

COYA, or Covysa, a venomous inſect in ſouth America, 

of a fiery red colour, and about the ſize of a bug. The 

- poiſonous juices of this inſet, when buiſt upon the ſkin 
of any animal, are often fatal. However, the Indians 
have an antidote againſt it, in the dried ſtems of a herb. 

COYOLCOZOUE, in Ornithology, the name of an; Ameri- 
can bird, deſcribed by Hernandez and Nieremberg, as a 
ſpecies of quail, or partridge. Its back is of a mixt white 
and yellow colour; its breaſt and belly wholly yeHlow ; 
and its head and neck are ornamented with ſpots of black 
and white : its eyes are black ; and its legs yellow. Ir 

is very common in mow parts of New Spain, and is a 

ay. 


Ld 


hood, wore by cer- 


* 


very well taſted bird. 
COZCACOAUHTLI, in Ornithology, the Mexican name of 
a large bird of the eagle kind, deſcribed by Nieremberg ; 
and called regina aurarum, the queen of the winds, from its 
being able to fly againſt any wind. | | 
CQUILAQUIL, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iflands, to the ſpecies of parrot 
common with them; and diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other kinds, by being very large, and all over of a fine 
green. | | 
CRAB, in Zoolegy, a genus of APTERA in the claſs of in- 
ſes in the Linnzan ſyſtem, comprehending no ſeſs than 
eighty-ſeven ſpecies. Its characters are, that it has eight 
or ten feet, rarely fix, two of the feet are clawed ; the 
an are remote, generally placed on a ſtalk, and 
- moveable : the two feelers are cheliferous; and the tail 
is articulated. To this genus belong the crabs properly to 
called, cray-fiſh, ſhrimp, lobſter, &c. Sce SqQuiLLa, 
The cancer major, or common large crab-fiſh, bas its 
- abode from twenty to forty fathom water. "Theſe ani- 
mals herd together in diſtinct tribes, and have their ſe- 
parate haunts for feeding and breeding, and will not al- 
ſociste with their neighbours. This has been carefully 


- 


Ty ni ht | © 


hip-bones, | 


CR 


mn , A 
ried, by marking the ſhell of a crab, and R 
A Mt three mi ee „ and Were fen, g K did de 


the fame ſpecies ; this crab has, after this. f pars © 
PF and been caught in its old abode by Ye Rs * 
ar 10 8 


The fiſhermen find the erabr of this ſpecies 


Th from the 
of a cheſnut to twelve pounds weight. A" the fize 


The cancer major, and all ſpecies of crabs, caſt their . 
though at what ſeafon of the year, or bow fi was wk 
not exactly to be determined; but it is believed to be * 


nually, at the beginning of the ſummer, ſoo 

ing to the fend 2. ig eee K. e 

- membrine, like wet parchment, with Which the carcaſe i 

- 'enveloped, hardens by degrees into a new ſhell. : 
Nothing, in the hiſtory. of the cab, is ſo fi 
breakirg off its own limbs, whicl it oceaſio 
the following manner: the creature is able to do this in 
any pofition, but the moſt aAvantageous way of makin 
the experiment is to lay it on its back; then, with 

pair of iron pincers, break the ſhell, and bruiſe the Aſh 
of one of ne onter joints of a ſmall leg: the wound will 

bleed, #nd the creature Thew ſigns of pain, by moving! 
e W git 
about : aſterwirds it holds it quſte ſtill, in a direct and 
natufal pofttion, without touching any part of its bod 
or other legs with it; then, on a ſudden, with a Want 
crack; the wounded part of the leg drops off, at the in. 
ternodium of the ſecond joint from the body. It a hole 
be pierced in the great claws, or legs, and an iton pur 
in to lacerate the mufele; the effect is the ſame, and this 
large limb is thrown. off in the ſame manner, only with 
more violence. 
When the leg is off, a mucus aver 
and ſtops the bleeding; and 'a ſmall leg is by d 
produced, which 3c Wards attatns"ro the fre of dhe 
former. Nature feems to have given this ſingular power 
to this creature for the preferyation of its life, in the 
| mutwl quarrels it very frequently has with others of its 
own ſpecies :' in theſe one ce lays hold of the claws of 
another, znd cruſnes it in ſuch a maine, that it would 
bleed to death, had it not this powe: of giving up the 
limb, and heffing the wound. Phil. Cranl. No 478, 
8. 14. and vol. xIvit. Ne g. See Exuvtx. 

CRAB, in Mechanics, an engine uſed ſor mounting guns on 

their carriages. See Gi. 

Crap, in Sea Language, a wooden pillar, whoſe lower end 
is let down through the ſhip's decks, and reſts upon a 
ſocket like the CaPsTAN: in its upper end are three or 

" Tour holes at different heights, through the middle of it, 
above one another; into which long bars are thruſt, 
whoſe length is nearly equal to the breadth of the deck, 
It is employed to wind in the cable, and for other pur- 
poſes requiring a great mechanical power, 

The crab with three claws is uſeti to launch ſhips, and to 
heave them into the dock or eff the key, See Tab. II. 
Mechanics, fig. 30. Fs 

CRAB's atv, or CRAR's eyes, Chile Cancrerum, in the Ma. 

teria Midica, the tips of the common crab broken off at 
the verge of the black part ; ſo much of the extremity of 
the daws only being uſed in medicine, as is tinged with 
the colour. The blackneſs, however, is only ſuperſi- 
cial ; they are of a greyiſh white within, and, when le- 
vigated, furniſh a tolerable white powder : this is of the 
number of the alkaline abſorbent powders, but ſuperior 
to moſt of them. It makes the baſis of the ſamous Gal- 
coign powder, the laps centrayerva, and many other of 
the compound ſudorific powders; and is ſomctimes, 
though rarely, preſcribed ſingly. 
It is the common opinion, that theſe crab's eyes act as 
mere obſorbents in the prime vie, and extend their effi- 
cacy no farther than thoſe paſſages. The French Me- 
moirs, however, give us an account of their certainly 
palling into the blood, in a remarkable caſe. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 170g. 

CraB's eyes, Oculi Cancrorum, or Lapides Cancrorum, in Na- 
turul Hiſtory and Medicine, are little, white, round ſtones, 
ordinarily flat; ſo called, though really taken out of the 
cray-fiſh, or river-Jobſter : and bearing no great reſem- 
blance to eyes, though reſembling them more than any 
other part. They are much uſed in medicine, as a powct- 
ful alkali, or abſorbent. 

The molt able naturaliſts long imagined them formed in 
the brain of the animal. Van Helmont firſt found them 
in the region of the ſtomach : M. Geoffroy the younger 
has obſerved the manner of their formation much more 
accurately, Whilit the ſhe!l of the cray-fiſh, which it 
calts every year, is bardening, a white nutritious juice, 
ſecreted in two portions of the ſtomach, ſorms by degrees 
a ſoft calculous ſubſtance, of a cruſtaceous texture, from 
ſucceſſive appoſitions of the juice. Beſore the calling of 
the ſhell, the animal is in a weak and fick!y ſtate; takes 
no food ſor ſome days; and in this period the calculi 
ſeem to ſerve for its nouriſhment. Ard on this account 


gular as its 
nally does, in 


ſpreads the wound, 
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the crabs gef are met with only whilſt the fiſh are long 
f their 


CR. A 


' their ſhells, and for a few days afterwards, and not for a 
© conſiderable time after this period. Neumann.—See 
Crav-f/h. * 9 
CRrap-lice, a trouble ſo 
faſt with their claws to the ſkin, as to render it difficult 
to diſlodge them. Being viewed with a glaſs, they nearly 
reſemble the ſmall ctab-fiſh 5 whence they obtained their 
popular name, They are alſo called plutzulz, morprones, 
petolæ, and peſſlatæ: they uſually infelt' the arm-pits, 
eye-lids, eye-brows, and pudends. | 


The will be quickly deſtroyed, and drop off dead, upon 
| the application of a rag wet with the milk of ſublimatc. | 


This ſort of vermin is reckoned to prognoſticatè ſpeedy 
mortality to thoſe whom they abandon, without being re- 
moved by medicine. | | | 
CrAB-trer, _ ——_ in Botany, See APPLE-tree. 
CRABRO. See Horner. . 2i6dh 
CRACKER, in Zvobyy. See Dock. | 
CRADLE, a well-known machine, in which children are 
rocked to ſleep. | 
It alſo denotes that part of the ſtock of a croſs-bow, in 
which the bullet is put. | 
CRADLE, in Engraving, is the name of an inſtrument uſed 


in ſcraping mezzotintoes, and preparing the plate. It is 
formed of ſteel, reſembling a chifſel, with® one foping 


ſide, upon which are cut hollow lines very near each 
other, and at equal diſtances. The acting part of this 
tool is made circular, and the corners are rounded. 

After being properly tempered, it muſt be ſharpened on 
the whetſtone. There are various ſizes of this inſtru- 
ment. | 

CRADLE, in Huſbandry, a part often added to a ſcythe, in 
order to gather the corn into ſwaths, when it is mow- 

;* "Of 

CRADLE, in Ship-building, a frame of timber raiſed along 
the outſide of a ſhip, by the bildge, for the more com- 
modious and ſecure launching of the veſſel. The cradle 
is much uſed in Italy, Spain, and Turky; where they 
alſo trim great veſſels in the cradle. 

CRADLE, in Surgery, 2 caſe in which a broken leg is laid, 

after being ſer. a | 

CRAFT, a fea term, fignifying all manner of lines, nets, 
hooks, and the like, which ſerve for fiſhing. ' See Fisn- 
ING. 


Hence, as thoſe who uſe the ßſbing-trade, uſe ſma!l | 


veſſels, ſuch as ketches, hoys, ſmacks, &c, they call 
ſuch little veſſels ſma/l craft. 
CRAKF, in Ornitholegy. See Land RAIL. 
Cx Ak E- berries, in Botany, empetrum, See Berry- bearing 
HEATH. 
CRAMA, in Metallurgy, a name given by the ancients to 
braſs, made by the mixture of copper and the {apts cala- 
- minaris, as at this time. They had alſo a kind of white 
braſs, or mixt metal, made of copper, in uſe among 
them, which they eſteced much above the yellow. 
We find mention of this in Virgil, under the name of 


album orichalcum ; and the other old writers often call it 


album crama. We know of many ways of turning copper 
white: arſenic and many other minera's will do it; and 
the ſpoons, and other utenſils, which ſome years ago uſed 
to be made of a mixt metal, called alchymy metal, were 
a ſort of white braſs. But it does not appear, that any 
of our methods have been the ſame with that of the an- 
cients; the copper is rendered more brittle, and in ſome 
ſort debaſed, in all our compoſitions of this kind ; but in 
thoſe of the ancients, it ſeems to have been rendered more 
duQile than at firſt. 

CAAMA, CrRoMa, and CAR AMA, in Medical Writers, are 
uſed to ſignify a mixture of things, whether medicines 
or elements. 

CR AMBE, in Botany, the ſea-cabbage, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia filiquoſa claſs. , Its characters are theſe ; the 
flower hath four petals, placed in form of a croſs; and 
fix ſtamina, two of which are the length of the empale- 
ment, the other four being longer; the petals have 
honey glands on their inſides, which are longer than the 
ſtamina : it hath an oblong germen, which afterward 
becomes a round dry capſule, with one cell encloſing a 
roundiſh ſeed. There are five ſpecies; the firſt of which 
is found wild upon ſea {hores in divers parts of England, 
but particularly in Suſſex and Dorſetſhire, where the in- 
habitants gather it in ſpring to eat, preferring it to any 
of the cabbage kind. As it generally grows upon the 
gravelly ſhores, where the tide flows over it, the inhabi- 
rants obſerve where the gravel is thruſt up by the root 
of this plant, and cut the ſhoots before they are expoſed 
to the open air; whereby they appear as if they were 
blanched, aud are very tender and ſweet; but if they are 
fuffered to grow until they are green, they become tough 
and bitter. | 
This plant may be propagated in a garden, by ſowing 
the ſeed ſoon after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gravelly foil, 


me kind of vermin, which ſtick o | 
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Where it will thrive exceedingly, and its creeping roots 
will ſoon ovetſpread a large ſpot of ground; but the 
heads will not be fit to cut, until the plants have had a 


year's 8 In order to have it good, the bed, in, 
which'the plants grow, ſhould at Michaelmas be covered 
over with fand or gravel about four or five inches thick 
which will allow a proper depth for the ſhoots: and i 
this be repeated every autumn, in the ſame manner, as 
is practiſed in earthing aſparagus beds, they will require 
no other culture. 
The other ſorts are on! 
variety. Miller. 

It is efleemed more hot and dry than the cabbage. Dale 
informs us that the leaves heal wounds, and diſcuſs in- 
flammatory, and other tumors. 

CRAMp, a kind of numbneſs, or convulſion, occafioned 
by a thick ,viſcid vapour entering the membranes of the 
muſcles, which contracts or extends the neck, arms, 
legs, &c. with a violent, but tranſitory pain; being 
uſually driyen off with friction alone. 8 
The word comes from the German #ramp/e, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 

A glaſs of tar water, to be drank night and morning, has 
been recommended; a roll of brimſtone, when held in 
the hand, Has given preſent relief, 

Crame-fi/h, or NumB-fiſh, in Ichthyolrgy, the Engliſh name 
of the TORPEDO. See alfo Raja, 

CRamP-iron, a piece of iron, bent at each extreme, ſerv- 
ing to bind together pieces of wood, flones, or other 
things, 

Some derive the word, by corruption, from the French 
agrapon, or the Italian rampone, which fignify the ſame 
thing. 

CRAMPER, in Ihthy:logy, a name given by ſome to the 

 BRAMA ſaxatilis, or pagrus Indicus, a large and broad 
ſea-fiſh, caught among the rocks on the ſhores of many 
arts of the Faſt Indies. 

CRAMPONEE,/, in Heratidry. A creſi cramponz, is that 

Which at each end has a cramp, or ſquare piece coming 
from it: as repreſented in Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 52. 


y preſerved in curious gardens for 


| CRANPOONS, CRAMyos, pieces of iron, hooked at 


the ends : for the drawing or pulling up of timber, ſtones, 
&c. 2285 
CRANAGE, a liberty to uſe a crane, for drawing up wares 
out of a ſhip, or hoy, &c. at a wharf; and to make 
profit therea! 
He word alſo ſignifies the money taken, or paid for the 
ame. 
CRANBERRY, in Botany, See WHoRTL E-berry. : 
| CRANE, Ardca grus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithology, 
a ſpecies of the Ax DEA, or HERON, The charaQeriltic 
of this genus is, that the head is criſtated or creſted, and 
almoſt bare of feathers. | 
Theſe birds are very tall, and remarkable for the length 
of their legs and neck, of which there are three known 
ſpecies. 1. The common crane, the body of which is fo 
large, as ſometimes to weigh ten or twelve pounds; and 
when meaſured from the tip of the beak to the toes ex- 
tended, is fix feet long. Its beak is of a greeniſh black, 
and is long and pointed ; its wings are large ; and its 
legs and feet black; its toes very long. But what is 
moſt obſervable in this bird, is the conſtruction of its 
wind-pipe, or afpera arteria, which runs deep inte the 
breaſt, by means of a foramen prepared for it; and 
there ſuffering ſome windings and turnings, goes out 
again at the ſame paſſage, and then deſcends into the 
lungs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. p. 204. | 
It is a very common bird, in Italy, and other places; and 
formerly viſited England, large flocks of them having 
been ſometimes ſeen in Lincolnſhire, and Cambridge- 
ſhire, in ſummer. But they have now forſaken our iſland, 
though formerly natives. It is ſuppoſed by many, that 
this bird eats fiſh, but erroneouſly ; the ſtructute of its 
ſtomach plainly ſhews it a granivorous bird ; and its fleſh 
is very delicate, and much valued in the Italian markets. 
The whole of this bird, its fat, gall, head, and eyes, its 
ſtomach, and the marrow of its legs, are uſed in medi- 
cine, The bird itſelf, becauſe nervous, is ſaid to be 
highly beneficial to the nervous and membranous parts; 
hence the uſe of it is recommended in colics, Its fat, 
dropped into the ears, leſſens deafneſs, ſoftens hardneſs 
and obſtinate tumors of the ſpleen; it quickly relieves 
a {tiffneſs of the neck; and is ſaid to be of the ſame na- 
ture with the fat of the gooſe, The gall is beneficial to 
the eyes. The head, eyes, and ſtomach, when reduced 
to a powder, are ſprinkled upon fiſtulas, cancers, and 
varicoſe ulcers. An ophthalmic ointment is prepared of 


the marrow of the legs. 

2. The Indian crane. This is ſmaller than ours, and of 
the ſame grey colour; its tail is ſo ſhort” that the wings 
hide it, and it is not ſeen. ' Its beak is longer than that 
of our crane; but its moſt obvious diſtinction is, that tt 


5 


hay 
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has on the top of its head, from theinſertion bf the heak 
o the crown, a rough red ſkin, beſet with a few looſe 


78. E 
3. The laſt ſpecies is the grus Balearica, the Majorca 
crane; this is of the ſhape of the ſtork, but inſtead of its 
long beak, has that of the crane, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
a bne thick ſhewy creſt which it carries on its head. 
This is not made up of feathers, but of hairs like hog's 
briſtles. It runs very ſwiſtly, and feeds on herbs and 
corn like the hens and turkeys. Ray's Ornithol. p. 200, 
201. See Tab. Birds, Ne 9. | 

The general diſtinctions of the crane kind from the he- 
rons, are theſe : 1. The claw of the middle toe is not 
ſerrated. 2. They are much larger. 3. Their beak is 
ſhorter. Beſide theſe, the make of their ſtomach, guts, 
and above all, of their aſpera arteria, greatly diſtinguiſh 


them. 
C, ax is alſo improperly appplied to the ſhag, or ſmall 
cormorant, a bird common about our ſhores. 
Crant, Numidian. See DEMOISELLE, 
CRANE, a machine uſed in Building and in Commerce, for 
railing large ſtones, and other weights. 
M. Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane 
the ſame with the corvus, or raven, of the ancients. 
The modern crane conſiſts of ſeveral members, or pieces, 
the principal whereof is a _ perpendicular beam, or 
arbor, firmly fixed in the ground, and ſuſtained by eight 
arms, coming from the extremitics of four pieces of 
wood laid acroſs, through the middle whereof the foot 
of the beam paſſes. About the middle of the arbor the 
arms meet, and are mortiſed into it: its top ends in an 
ion pivot, whereon is borne a tranſverſe piece, advanc- 
ing out to a good diſtance in manner of a crane's neck ; 
whence the name. The middle and extremity of this 
are again ſuſtained by arms from the middle of the arbor: 
and over it comes a rope, or cable, to one end whereof 
the weight is fixed ; the other is wound round the ſpin- 
dle of a wheel, which turned, draws the rope, and that 
heaves up the weight; to be afterwards applied to any 
fide or quarter, by the mobility of the tranſverſe piece 
on the pivot. 
There are ſeveral improvements of this uſeful machine 
mentioned in Deſaguliers's Experim. Philoſ. p. 178, ſeq. 
particularly how to prevent the inconveniences ariſing 
from ſudden jerks, as well as to increaſe its force by 
uſing a double axis in peritrochio, and two handles. 
The crane is of two kinds; in the firſt kind, called the 
rat-tailed crane, the whole machine, with the load, turns 
upon a ſtrong axis: in the ſecond kind, the gibbet alone 
moves on its axis. We ſhall refer to Deſaguliers ub: 
ſupra for a particular account of the different cranes, and 
of the gradual improvements they have received: and 
give a deſcription of one, in which moſt of them are 
combined, invented by the late Mr. Padmore of Briſtol. 
It conſiſts of wheels, axles, pulleys, ropes, and a gib or 
gibbet. When the rope H is hooked to the weight K, a 
man turns the winch A, on the axis whereof is the 
trundle B, which turns the wheel C, on whoſe axis D 
is the trundle E, which turns the wheel F with its up- 
right axis G, on which the great rope H H winds as the 
—_ turns; and going overa pulley I at the end of 
the arm dof the gibe cde, it draws up the heavy burden 
K; which, being raiſed to a proper height as from a 
ſhip to the quays is then brought over the quay by pull- 
ing the wheel Z round by the handles z, z, which turns 
the gib by means of the half wheel ö fixt on the gib-poſt 
« c, and the ſtrong pinion @ fixt on the axis of the wheel 
Z. This wheel gives the man that turns it an abſolute 
command over the gib, ſo as to prevent it from taking 
any unlucky ſwing, ſuch as often happens when it is 
as guided by a rope tied to its arm 4; and people are 
frequently hurt, ſometimes killed, by ſuch accidents. 
The great rope goes between two upright rollers i and 4, 
which « n upon gudgeons in the fixed beams F and g 
and as the gib is turned towards either fide, the rope 
bends upon the roller next that ſide. Were it not for 
theſc rollers, the gib would be quite unmanageable ; for 
the moment it were turned ever fo little towares any ſide, 
the weight K would begin to deſcend, becauſe the rope 
would be ſhortened between the pulley I and axis G; 
and ſo the gib would be pulled violently to that fide, and 
cither be broke to pieces, or break every thing that came 
in its way. Thele rollers muſt be placed to, that the 
ſides of them, round which the rope bends, may keep 
the middle of the bended part directly even with the cen- 
tre of the hole in which the upper gudgeon of the gib 
turns in the beam . The truer theſe rollers are placed, 
the eaſier the gib is 5 and the leſs apt to ſwing 
either way by the force of the weight K. J 
A ratchet-wheel Q is ſixt upon the axis D, near the 
trundle E; and into this wheel falls the catch or click 


>" 


R. his binders the machine from running back by | 


the weight of the burden K, if the man who raiſes it 
ſhould happen to be careleſs, and ſo leave off workin 
- — 1 A 1 than he ought to do. 8 
en the burden K is raiſed to its proper heigh 
the ſhip, and brought over the quay wy avg the of 
about, it is let down gently upon the quay, or into 4 
cart ſtanding thereon, in the following manner. A man 
takes hold of the rope t t (which goes over the pulley v 
and is tied to a hook at 8 in the catch R), and fo diſen. 
gages the catch from the tatchet-wheel Q; and then 
the man at the winch A turns it batkwa.d, and let; 
down the weight K. But if the weight pulls too bard 
againſt this man, another lays hold of the handle V, and 
by pulling it downward, draws the gripe U cloſe to the 
wheel Y, which, by rubbing hard againſt the gripe 
hinders the too go? deſcent of the weight; and not 
only ſo, but even ſtops it at any time, if required, B 
this means, heavy goods may be either raiſed or let down 
at pleaſure, without any danger of hurting the men who 
work the engine. | | 
When part of the goods are craned up, and the rope is 
to be let down for more, the catch R is firſt diſengaged 
from the ratchet-wheel Q, by pulling the cord 7; then 
the handle q is turned half round backward, which by 
the crank » in the piece e, pulls down the frame h be- 
tween the guides m and m (in which it flides in a groove) 
and fo diſengages the trundle B from the wheel C;: and 
then, the heavy hook f at the end of the rope I de- 
ſcends by its own weight, and turns back the great wheel 
F with its trundle E, and the wheel C; and this laſt 
wheel acts like a fly againſt the wheel F and hook 2, 
and ſo hinders it from going down too quick; whillt the 
weight & keeps up the gripe U from rubbing againſt the 
wheel Y, by means of a cord going from the weight, 
over they pulley w to the hook W in the gripe; ſo chat 
the gripe never touches the wheel, unleſs it be pulled 
down by the handle V. 
When the crane is to be ſet at work again, ſor drawing 
up another burden, the bandle 9 is turned half round 
forwards ; which, by the crank u u, raiſes up the frame 
h, and cauſes the trundle B to lay hold of the wheel C; 
and then, by turning the winch A, the burden of goods 
K is drawn up as before, See Tab, II. Ae. har ici, jig, 
31.5 
be crank » n turns pretty ſtiff in the mortiſe near e, 
and ſtops againſt the farther end of it when it has got juſt 
a little beyond the perpendicular ; ſo that it can never 
come back of itſelf : and therefore the trundle B can 
never come away from the wheel C, until the handle g 
be turned half round, 
The great rope runs upon rollers in the lever LM, which 
keep it from bending between the axle at G and the pul- 
ley I. This lever turns upon the axis N by means of the 
weight O, which is juſt ſufficient to keep its end L up to 
the rope; ſo that, as the great axle turns, and the rope 
coils round it, the lever ri'cs with the rope, and prevents 
the coilings from going over one another. 
The power, of this crane may be eltimated thus: ſup- 
poſe the trundle B to have 13 ſtaves or rounds, and the 
wheel C to have 78 ſpur cogs ; the trundle E to have 14 
ſtaves, and the wheel F 56 cogs. Then, by multiplying 
the ſtaves of the trundles, 13 and 14, into one another, 
their product will be 182; and by multiplying the cogs 
of the wheels, 78 and 56, into one another, their pro- 
duct will be 4368, and dividing 4368 by 182, tbe quo- 
tient will be 241 which ſhews that the winch A makes 
24 turns for one turn of the wheel F and its axle G on 
which the great rope or chain HIH winds. S0 chat, 
if the length or radius of the winch A were only equal 
to half the diameter of the great axle G, added to half 
the thickneſs of the rope H, the power of the crane would 
be as 24 10 1 : but the radius of the winch being double 
the above length, it doubles the ſaid power, and to makes 
it as 48 to 1: in which caſe, a man may raiſe 48 times 
as much weight by this engine as he could do by his na- 
tural rent without it, making proper allowance for 
the ſriction of the working parts. Two men may work 
at once, by having anotlier winch on the oppoſite end of 
the axis of the tiundle under B; and ſo make the power 
ſtill double, 
If this power be thought rover than what may be ge- 
nerally wanied, the wheels may be made with fewer 
cogs in proportion to the ſtaves in the trundles; and fo 
the power may be of whatever degree is judged to be re- 
quiſite. But if the weight be ſo great as will require yet 
more power to raiſe it (foopole a double quantity), then 
the rope H may be put under a moveable pulley, as 4, 
and the end of it tied to a hook in a gib at ; which will 
give a double power to the machine, and ſo raiſe 2 
double weight hooked to the block of the moveable pul- 


ley, | 
When we ſmall burdens are to be raiſed, this may be 
quickly 
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quickly done by men puſhing the axle G round by the 


handſpokes y, , 5, ; having firſt diſengaged the trun- 
dle B from the wheel C: and then, this wheel will only 
aft as a fly upon the wheel F; and the catch R will pre- 
vent its running back, if the men ſhould inadvertently 
leave off puſhing beſore the burden be unhooked from 


Laſtly, when very heavy burdens are to be raiſed, which 

might endanger the breaking of the cogs in the wheel F; 

their force againſt theſe cogs may be much abated by men 

puſhiog round the handipokes y, , %, whilſt the man 

at A turns the winch. Ferguſon's Lectures on 8 
Subjects, 4to. p. 52, &c. ; : 

If the axis G G be placed horizontally, and inſtead of 
the wheel F a larger wheel be fixed to, it, which may be 

turned by men walking in it, we ſhall have another 

kind of crane 5 the rope will coil round the axle as the 

wheel turns, and the gib-work is the ſame as in the 

other ſort of crane, Mr. Padmore contrived to prevent 

the danger attending the uſe of this conſtruction, hy put- 

ting cogs all round the outlide of the wheel, and apply- 

ing a trundle to turn it; by which addition the power is 

increaſed in the proportion of the number of cogs to the 

number of ſtaves in the trundle : and in order to hinder 

its running back by the force of the weight, ſhould the 

men within it flip, or leave off walking, he added a 


ratchet-whecl to the axis of the trundle, like that already | 


deſcribed. o winches may alſo be fixed to the ends 
of the axle, by working which the men in the wheel 
would be much afhilted. On the axle he likewiſe fixed a 
gripe- wheel, ſuch as has been already deſcribed, by means 
of which heavy burdens may be let down without the leaſt 
danger. : 
Mr. Ferguſon has contrived and deſcribed a new and ſafe 
crane, with four different powers adapted to different 
weights. In this crone (lee Tab. II. Mechanics, fig. 32.) 
A repreſents the great wheel, and B its axle, on which 
the rope C winds This rope goes over a pulley D in 
the end of the arm of the gib E, and draws up the weight 
F, as the winch G is turned round. H is the largeſt 
trundle, I the next, and K is the axis of the ſmalleſt 
trundle, which is ſuppoſed to be hid from view by the 
upright ſupporter L. A trundle kl is turned by the 
great wheel, and on the axis of this trundle is fixed the 
ratchct-wheel N, into the teeth of which the catch 0 
falls. P is the lever, from which goes a rope, Q Q, 
over a pulley R to the catch; one end of the rope being 
fixed to the lever, and the other end to the catch. S is 
an elaſtic bar of wood, one end of which is ſcrewed to 
the floor: and, from the other end goes a rope (out of 
fight in the figure) to the farther end of the lever, be- 
yond the pin or axis on which it turns in the upright 
ſupporter T. The uſe of this bar is to keep up the lever 
from rubbing againlt the edge of the wheel U, and to let 
the catch keep in the teeth of the ratchet-wheel ; but a 
weight hung to the farther end of the lever, would do 
full as well as the elaſtic bar and rope. 
When the lever is pulled down, it liſts che catch out of 
the tatchet-wheel, by means of the rope Q Q , and 
gives the weight F liberty io deſcend : but if the lever 
P be pulled a little farther down than what is ſuſhcient 
to lift the catch O out of the ratchet wheel N, it will rub 
againſt the edge of the wheel U, and thereby hinder the 
too quick deſcent of the weight; and will quite ſtop the 
weight if pulled hard. And if the man who pulls the 
lever ſhould happen inadvertently to let it go; the elaſtic 
bar will ſuddenly pull it up, and the catch will fall down 
and ſtop the machine. 
W W are two upright rollers, above the axis or upper 
gudgeon of the gib E: their ule is to ler the rope C 
bend upon them, as the gib is turned to either fide, in 
order to bring the weight over the place where it is in- 
tended to be let down: which ought to be fo placed, 
that if the rope C be ſtretched cioſe by their outmoſt 
ſides, the half 'thickneſs of the rope may be perpendicu- 
larly over the centie of the upper gudgeon of the gib; 
for chen the length of the rope between the pulley in the 
gib and the axle of the great wheels, will be always the 
ſame, in ail poſitions. of the gib, and the gib will remain 
in any poſition to which it is turned. 
The powers of this machine may be eaſily calculated: 
the horizontal-whcel has ninsty-ſix cogs, the largeſt 
trundle twenty-four ftaves, the next largelt has twelve, 
and the ſmalleſt has ix. S0 that che Jargett trundle 
makes four revolutions for one revolution of the wheel ; 
the next makes eight; and the ſmalleſt makes fixteen. 
When a winch is occalionally put upon the axis of either 
of theſe trundles for turning it, the handle of the winch 
deſcribes a circle in every revolution equal to twice the 
circumference of the axle of the wheel; and therefore 
the length of the winch doubles the power gained by 
Vor. I. Ne 85. 
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each trundle. So that if the winch be applied to the axle 
of the largeſt trundle and turned four times round, the 
wheel and axle will be turned once round, and the power 
will move through eight times as much ſpace as the 
weight riſes through: in which caſe the power will be to 
the weight as eight to one; i. e. a man may raiſe 1 
times as much weight by the crane, as he might by his 
natural ſtrength without it. If the ſecond trundle be 
uſed, the proportion of the power to the weight will be 
as ſixteen to one; and with the ſmalleſt trundle, as thirty- 
two to one, The power may again be doubled by draw- 
ing up the weight by one of the parts of a, double rope, 
going under a pulley in the moveable block which is 
hooked to the weight below the arm of the gib; for then 
the power will be as ſixty four to one: and by increaſing 
the number of pullies, the power will be proportionably 
increaſed. See Supplement to Ferguſon's Lectures, p. 3, 
&c, or Phil. Tranf. vol. liv. art. 3. p. 24. | 

CRANE is the name of a ſouthern conſtellation. 
Gaus. | 

CRANE is alſo a popular name for a $1P1:ON, 

CRANE's bi//, a kind of forceps uſed by ſurgeons, and ſo 
named from its figure. 

CRANE's fill, in Botany, &c. See GERANIUM. 

CRAN EAA, a name given by ſome to the creature we com- 
monly call father long-legs ; and the authors of hiſtories 
of inſects, tpula terreſiris. This creature affords the 
microſcopic obſervers many curious particulars ; but the 
moſt remarkable is, the ſurpriſing contraction of the 
muſcular fibres in the legs. Thele being diſſected in 2 
drop of water, and placed before the microſcrope, the 
fleſhy fibres contract and diſtend themſelves in a manner 
not to be imagined, and continue this motion for ſeveral 
minutes; and this is conſtantly to be obſerved in this 
inſect, and never in any other, ſo far as has been yet 
obſerved. Leewenhoeck, Arcan. Nat. tom. iii. p. 109. 
The inteſtines of this creature are alſo very wonderful, 
conſiſting of numberleſs veſſels and organs, which may 
be ſcen as plainly by the microſcope, as the bowels of 
larger animals can by the naked eye. The tails both of 
the male and female are alſo of an amazing ſtructure; 
the female's ends in a ſharp point, with which ſhe perſo- 
rates the ground, and depoſits her eggs under the graſs 
in meadows, 

CAN /ner, in a ſhip, are lines going from the upper end 
of the ſprit-ſail- top- maſt, to the middle of the fore · ſtays; 
ſerving to keep the ſprit-fail-top-maſt upright and ſteady, 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 137. 

CRANE-ncck of a carriage. See PERCH. | 

CRANIOLARIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
groſpermia claſs. Martynia, Houſt. Gen. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower hath a permanent empalement, 
compoſed of {our ſhort narrow leaves and a ſwollen hood, 
which is cut longitudinally on the fide; the flower hath 
one petal, which is unequal, haying a very long tube, 
whoſe brim is divided into two lips; it hath four ſtamina, 
two of which are the length ot the tube, and two are 
ſhorter ; at the bottom of the tube is ſituated an oval 
germen, which afterward becomes an oval leathery fruit, 
pointed at both ends, opening with two valves, incloſing 
a deprefied woody nut, pointed at both ends and recurved, 
having two or three turrows, ſo as to reſemble a ſkull 
opening in two parts. There are two ſpecies, natives ob 
Spaniſh America, | 

CRANIUM, in Anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, 
which cover and encloſe the brain and cerebellum ; popu- 
larly called the $KULL, See Tab. Anatomy (Oflezl. ) fig. 
1 and 2. | 
The word comes from the Greek xpayiov, of xpaycg, galea, 
helmet; becauſe it ſerves to defend the brain, like a head» 
piece. Pezron, again, derives zzawoy from the Celtic 
cren, becauſe of its roundneſs. _ 

CRANnium, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of the 
echinus marinus, of the genus of the BRI$S$s01DEs, | 

CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of an el- 
bow, only of a ſquare form projecting out from an 
axis, or ſpindle ; and ferving, by its rotation, to raiſe 
ang fall the piſtons of engines for raiſing water, or the 
ike. 

CRANK, in Sea Language. A ſhip is ſaid to be crank-ſided 
when, for want of a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt on 
cargo, ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or can bear but ſmall 
ſail for fear of overſetting. 
Sbe is ſaid to be crank by the 
narrow, that ſhe cannot be 
danger. 

CRANK, is alſo an iron brace which ſupports the lanthorns 
on the poop- quarters, &c. | 

CRANNT; in the Glaſs Trade, a round iron, whereon the 
workmen in the glaſs-houſes roll the glaſs, to make the 


See 


Fraue. when her floor is ſo 
rought on ground without 


neck of it (mall, ; 
11 2 CRAPE, 


* 


fically lighter than t 


c RA 


CRAPE, a light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze ;| 


made of raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill ; 
woven without croſſing, and much uſed in mourn- 
ing. | 

Cra s are either craped, i. e. criſped, or ſmooth : the firſt 
double expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter ing le, 
uſed for that leſs deep. Note, White is reſerved for 
young people, or thoſe devoted to virginity. 

"The filk deſtined for the firſt is more twiſted than that 
for the ſecond ; it being the greater or leſs degree of 
twiſting, —_— of the warp, which produces the 
criſping given it when taken out of the loom, ſteeped in 
clear water, and rubbed with a piece of wax for the 
purpoſe. ; 

Crapes are all dyed raw. The invention of this ſtuff 
came originally from Bologna: but the chief manuſac- 
ture hereof is ſaid to be at Lyons. 

Hiſtory tells us, that St. Bathilda, queen of France, 
made fine crape, crepa, of gold and filver, to lay over the 
body of St. Eloy. The Bollandiſts own they cannot find 
what this crepa was. Binet ſays, it was a frame to 
cover the body of the ſaint; but others, with reafon, 
take it to be a tranſparent ſtuff, through which the body 
might be ſeen; and that this was the crepa whence our 
word crape was formed. 


CRAPULA, a $URFE1T by over-eating and drinking. 
CRASIS of the blꝛod, denotes a due temperament or conſti- 


tution of that humour; wherein the ſeveral principles, 
viz. falt and oil, whereof it is compoſed, are found in 
their juſt proportion and purity: in contradiſtinction to 
dyſcraſy, which conſiſts in an improper mixture of the 
principles, or an unnatural ſtate of ſome of the ingredients 
thereof. 

The word is Greek pa,, from xepanvu:, I mix: ſigni- 
ing mixing, temperament. | 
he chief dyſcraſies the blood is ſuſceptible of, whence 

flow moſt of the diſeaſes of the bodies, are coagulation, 

diſſolution, oilineſs, ſizineſs, and ſaltneſs. 


Cr as1s, in Grammar, is a figure, wherehy two different 


letters are either contracted into one long letter, or a 
diphthong. Such, e. gr. is :@i for «@1ag ann for cn, 
c. uus for ux, &c. where 1 and à are contraſted 
into :; s and a inton; and e andes into s. 


CRASPEDARIA, from xpaomedov, fringe, in Zoology, a 


genus of animalcules, without any viſible limbs or tails ; 
but with an apparent mouth, and a ſeries of fimbriz round 
it in the manner of a fringe. 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies: 1. The craſpeda- 
rium with a roundiſh body. 2. The craſpedarium with 
an oval body. 3. The craſpedarium with a cylindric 
body. 


CR ASSAMENTUM, a term uſed by ſome Anatomils, for 


the cRUOR of the blood; on that part which, upon 
ſtanding to cool, and ſeparate, forms the coagulum: in 
oppoſition to the ſerum, or whey, wherein it ſwims. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed the craſſamentum to be ſpeci- 
he ſerum ; but Dr. Jirin ſhews the 
contrary from repeated experiments. 
Some have ſuppoſed that the immediate cauſe of animal 
heat is the action of the craſſamentum in attracting and 
retaining the fire which is diſperſed through the earth. 
On the due proportion of the craſſamentum or red globules 
depend the health and life of man. This conſiſts of two 
parts, one of which gives it ſolidity, and is called the 
fibrous part of the blood, but more properly the coagulable 
LYMPH, and of another which gives the red colour to 
the blood. See an account of Dr. Hewſon's curious 
experiments and obſervations, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. 
art. 32, 3 


2, 33, 34 
CRAS! IROST RE, in Ornithobgy, the name of a genus of 


ſmall birds, diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs of their beaks; 
as the ſparrow, greenfinch, and the like. 


CRASSULA, in Botany; Dillen. Hort. Elth. 14. er 


orpine, live for ever, and » "ax navel-wort ; a genus of 
the pentandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; 
the flower conſiſts of five narrow petals, joined at their 
bafe, but reflexed and ſpread open at their brim: in the 
bottom of the tube are ſituated fave nectaria, and five 
ſtamina ſituated round theſe. At the bottom of the tube 
are ſituated five oblong pointed germina, which, after 
the flower is paſt, become five capſules, opening length- 
ways, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are eleven 
ſpecies. | 


CRATZEGUS, in B-tany. See Wild Service. 
CRATCHES, in Farriery, a ſwelling on the paſtern un- 


der the fetlock, and ſometimes under the hoof, 


| CRATER, Cup, in A{tronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 


ern hemiſphere; whi ſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's Catalogue 
are ſeven; in Tycho's eight; in Hevelius's, ten; in 
the Britannic Catalogue thirty-one. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, &c. whereof are as follow : 


9 


\ 


CR 


8 
l = 
Names and ORs of the 15 Longitud.] Latitude. 8 
9 f 0 
r 2955 14 46 
North. of two below the baſe } LEPTIN 0 7959.3 
of the Cup. 15 54 24/23 4 24 6 
Following. - 16 3 39021 49 280 4 
0 17 26 12 45 31 0 
51 18 44 was 59 42] 6 
4 19 26 4 22 42 0 4 
k * 
South. of two below th e baſe Wann en 
of the Cup. g * 125 40130 16 315 
1 26 14 11/030 41 12] 6 
N. of two below the baſe of 
the Cup. Bl 14 15 35]”5 37 33] 34 
N. of two in the middle of the | 
Cup. ; ?| [22-23 500% 35 " 4 
A 6 
In N. part of the circumf. of 15 1 49 20196 
the mouth. . 21 $5 $9113 28 28| 4 
S. in the 3 8 wy the Cup. y 424 56 16 19 39 -2| 4 
* 23 9 2014 35 160 f 
922 6 36029 22 146 
Firſt of three after zoth in the e 
triangle. £ 3 37 4713! 35 $55 4 
= 4 34 51132 21 21|6 
In N. handle ot the Cup, 9 4A 16 26/11 18 34] 4 
| _ 5 $4 1 N 39 23] 7 
Middle of three after 2oth in he. 2 7.01.9 
the triangle. $ „Es 8 52114 13 32) 5 
£| 6 26 6 3 
OY 0 47 33 20 39} 5 
. 5 35 2j31 18 4o[ 6 
In S. circumf, of the mouth, e 29 45 50/18 17 — 4 
2 9 44731 28 64 
6 53 326 21 30 6 
In S. handle 7 Cup. - 1 47 4216 4 464 
| [388 4117 52 59) 5.6 


CRATER, in Falconry, denotes a line on which hawks are 
faſtened when reclaimed, 

CRATERITES, in Natura! Hiſtery, the name of a gem men- 
tioned by Pliny, and ſaid to be extremely hard, and of 
a middle colour between that of the chryſolite, and of 
the common yellow amber, This was plainly a ſpecies of 
CHRYSOLITE, 

CRATEVA, in Botany, a genus of the d:decandria monogynia 
claſs; the garlic pear. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath four oval petals, which are narrow at the 
baſe and broad at the top; it hath many briſtiy ſtamina, 
which are longer than the petals; and a long incurved 
ſtyle, upon which ſits an oval germen, which afterward 
becomes a large fleſhy globular fruit with one cell, in- 
cluding many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are two ſpe- 
cies, natives of both the Indies. 

CRATICULA, a chemical inſtrument, made of ſquare 

pieces of iron, of about a ſingei's thickneſs, placed ſo as 
to have half a finger's ſpace betwixt them. It is uſed in 
making of fires to keep up the coals. 
The word is Latin, importing a roaſter or gridiron. 

CRATICULAR EZype and Rrototype. Sce ANamoR- 
PHOSIS. 

CRAVANT, in Ornithology, a name by which Bellonius and 
ſome others have called the BARNACLE, a ſmall ſpecies 
of wild gooſe, common in winter on the coaſts of Lan- 
caſhire. 

CR AVEN, or CravenrT, in Briti/h Antiquity, a term of 
reproach uſed in trials by battle. 

The law was, that the victory ſhould be proclaimed, and 
the vanquiſhed acknowledge his fault, in the preſence of 
the people, or pronounce the word cravent, in the name 
of recreantice, or cowardice, &e. and, preſently, judg- 
ment to be given; and the recreant amittere ligem terte, 
i. e. become infamous. 

Coke obſerves, that if the appellant join battle, and cry 
craven, he is to loſe liberam legem. if the appelled cry 
craven, he is to be hanged. 

CRAW, Crep, or Ingluvies, a part in granivorous ſow!s 
which ſerve for the immediate reception of the food 3 
where it remains ſome time for maceration, before it be 
tranſmitted to the ſtomach, 

This ingluvies is furniſhed with glands, which the pa- 
trons of fermentation maintain, convey a * 
thith 


thither, chat impregnates the alimerit, ahl ſerves inſtead 
of maſtication. 


CRAX, in O-nithology, a name given by the ancients to the | 


ortygometra, or DAKER-hen, a bird larger than the quail 
and common in lreland and fome of the northern coun- 
ties of England. Ray's Ornithology, p. 122: . 

n Ax, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, the name of 
a diſtinct genus of birds, the diſtinguiſhing character of 
which from the reſt of the galline is, that the ſeet have 
each four toes, and the head is ornamented with a kind 
of feathery crown, bending backwards. Linnzi Syſt, 
Nat. p. 47- Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. p. 204. 

CRAY fich, in [chthyolegy, a ſpecies of the Cancer. 

Cray-fiſh, or cancer aſftacus of Linnæus are found in rivers 
and freſh water ; their fleſh is cooling, moiſtening, and 
adapted tonouriſh ſuch as labour under atrophies. There 
are various methods of preparing theſe animals; they may 
be either boiled or fried, and then taken out of their ſhells 
and made up in variety of diſhes; but no parts of them 
are eatable except their claws and tail, Preparations and 
broths of cray- ſiſb are celebrated not only for a platable ali- 
ment, but alſo for anſwering ſome medicinal intentions as 
being of a moiſtening quality, and ſheathing up and cor- 
recting acrimony. The broth is prepared of four or five 
cray- fiſh, which having their heads cut off, and their in- 
teſtines extracted, are to be bruiſed and boiled in the 
broth of fleſh or poultry, until they become ſufficiently 
red; after which the liquor is to be ſtrained off and ſea- 
ſoned, as the caſe may require. This broth may be 
rendered ſtill more medicinal by the addition of herbs, 
ſnajls, or other ſubſtances ; according to the intention of 
the phyſician. The fleſh is counted beſt in the ſummer 
months. 
The delicate flavour of theſe fiſh depends in a great mea- 
ſure on their food. When they have well-taſted food, 
their fleſh preſerves the reliſh of it : but when they feed 
on other things, they are often rendered of no value, by 
the flavour communicated to their fleſh by them. There 
are great quantities of theſe fiſh in the river Obra, on the 
borders of Sileſia; but the people find them ſcarce eat- 
able, becauſe of a bitter aromatic flavour, very diſagree- 
able in food. It hat been ſince obſerved, that the cala- 
mus aromaticus grows in vaſt abundance on the banks of 
that river, and that theſe creatures feed very greedily 
upon its roots. Theſe have a very remarkable bitterneſs 
mixed with their aromatic flavour, while freſh, which 
goes off very much in the drying; and on comparing the 
taſte of theſe roots with that of the cray-f//h, there re- 
mains no doubt of the one being owing to the other, AQ. 
Leipſ. 1690. 

They abound in the river Don in Muſcovy, where they 
are laid in heaps to putrefy; after which the ſtones, call- 
ed crab's eyes, are picked out. 

Theſe animals are very greedy of fleſh, and flock in great 
numbers about carcaſes thrown into the water where 
they are, and never leave it while any remains. They 
alſo feed on dead frogs when they come in their way. 
James, 

In Swiſſerland, there are ſome cray-f/> which are red, 
while they are alive, and others bluiſh. Some kinds of 
them alſo will never become red, even by boiling, but 
continue blackiſh. 

The cray-ſiſb diſcharges itſelf of its ſtomach, and as M. 
Geoffroy thinks, of its inteſtines too. Theſe, as they 
putrefy and diſſolve, ſerve ſor food to the animal ; during 
the time of the reformation, the old ſtomach ſeems to be 
the firſt food the new one digeſts. It is only at this 
time, that the ſtones are found called cRaB*s eyes; they 
begin to be formed when the old ſtomach is deſtroyed, 
and are afterwards wrapped up in the new one, where 
they decreaſe by degrees till they entirely diſappear. 

CRAYER, a kind of ſmall ſea-veſſel or thip. It is men- 
tioned in the ſtat. 14 Car II. c. 27. and in old records, 
Et tranſitus craerarum & hatellorum cum viftualibus & alits 
neceſſarits, &c. Parl. 6 Ric, II. Par, 2. M. 13. 

CRAYON, a general name for all coloured (tones, earths, 
or other minerals and ſubltances, ufed in deſigning, or 
painting in paſtel ; whether they have been beaten and 
zeduced to a paite, or are uſed in their primitive conſiſt- 
re aſter ſawing or cutting them into long narrow 

ips. 


In this laſt manner are red cray:ns made, of blood-ſtone, | 


or red chalk; black ones, of charcoal and black lead, 
The beſt charcoat is that of willow, on account of its ſoft- 
neſs. Crayons of all other colours are compoſitions of 
earths reduced to paſte. | 
CRAZKE-mill, or CRAZING-mill, a mill in all reſpects like 
a griſt-mill to grind corn, and is fo called by the tin- 
mifiers, who ule it to grind their tin, which is yet too 
great, after trambling, and then it is trambled only. 


CREAM is a name applicable to all ſubſtances, which ſe- 
parate from a liquor, and collect on its ſurface ; but it is time they might oblige them to le 


particularly applied to the following. 


C R 4 


| CREAM of lime, is that matter whikh ſepatates from lithe- 


- 


water by cryſtallization, during the evaporation of the 
water; forming on the ſurface a ſemi-tranſparent pelli - 
cle, which gradually thickens, till at length it ſubſides in 
the form of ſcales. This is a calcareous earth, which, 
having once loſt its Gas or fixed AAA by calcination, is 
recombined with it after being diffolved in water, and 
expoſed again to the air, and hereby becomes mild, cry- 
ſtallizable, unſoluble in water, and recovers its original 
ſtate before calcination. Macquer, Dit. Chem. Eng. 

ed. 1777. 

ana mill, is the moſt oily part of it, which abe. 
ſpecifically lighter than the other parts, collects, an 
withs on the ſurface; being that of which BUTTER is 
made. 5 
The word is derived from cremor, which ſignifies the 
ſame z though in the lower Latin we find crema la#is. 

CREAM of tartar, «emor tartar, is that part of the concrete 
acid of tartar which cryſtallizes firlt, and forms a pelli- 
cle on the ſurface of the water in which tartar has been 
boiled. This has been a general name comprehending 
this ſaline pellicle and the cryſtal! of TARTAR. 

CREASE-TYLES. See TYLE. 

CREAT, in the Manege, an uſher to a riding maſter. 

CREATION, See GENEsrs. 

CREATION, pg of the. See EpoCHa. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and recommendation 
eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors, plenipoten- 
tiaries, &c. ſent to foreign court. 

CREDIBILITY, a quality in objects whereby they become 

fit to be believed. Sec FAIT I. 
A thing is ſaid to be credible, which is not apparent of 
itſelf, nor is certainly to be inferred either from the 
cauſe or effect; and yet has the atteſtation of a truth. 
Things which appear immediately true, as the whiteneſs 
of ſnow, or that the whole is equal to its parts; are not 
ſaid to be credible, but evident. Thoſe to which we 
only give our aſſent in virtue of ſome competent autho- 
rity or teſtimony of others, are by the ſchoolmen, ſaid 
to be credible, In the Philoſophical TranſaQions we 
have a mathematical computation of the credibility of hu- 
man teſtimony. See EVIDENCE, 

CREDIT, in Commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of merchan- 
dize or money, on the reputation of the probity and 
ſolvability of a dealer, 

Credit is either public or private, 

Every trader ought to have ſome eſtate, ſtock, or por- 
tion of his own, ſuſhcierit to carry on the traffic he is 
engaged in: they ſhould alſo keep their dealings within 
the extent of their capital, ſo that no diſappointment in 
their returns may incapacitate them f om ſupporting their 
credit, Yet traders of worth and judgment may ſome- 
times lie under the neceſſity of borrowing money for 
carrying on their buſineſs to the beſt advantage; but 
then the borrower ought to be ſo juſt to his own reputa- 
tion and to his creditors, as to be well afſured that he 
has ſufficient effects within his power, to pay off his 
obligations in due time. But if a trader ſhould borrow 
money to .the extent of his credit, and launch out into 
trade, ſo as to employ it with the ſame freedom as if it 
was his own proper ſtock; ſuch a way of management 
is very precarious, and may be attended with dangerous 
conſequences. Merchants ought never to purchaſe their 
goods for exportation upon long credit, with intent to 
diſcharge the debt by the return of the ſame goods ; for 
this has an injurious influence on trade ſeveral ways: and 
if any merchant has occaſion to make uſe of his credit, it 
ſhould always be for the borrowing of money, but never 
for the buying of goods; nor is the large credit given to 
2 traders, a prudential or juſtifiable practice in 
trade, 

The public credit of a nation is ſaid to run high, when 
the commodities of that nation find a ready vent, are ſold 
at a good price, and when dealers may be ſafely truſted 
with them : alſo when lands and houſes find ready pur- 
chaſers ; when money. is to be borrowed at a low in- 
tereſt; when people think it ſafe and advantageous to 
venture large ſtocks in trade; and when notes, mortgages 
&c. will paſs for money. Poſt. Dict. Com. : 

CREDIT, /etters of, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a 
merchant, &c. can truſt, to take money of his correſpon- 
dent abroad, in caſe he happens to need it. 

CREDIT is allo uſed for the currency which papers, or bills 
have in the public, or among dealers, | g 
In this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to r1/e, when in negotiating 
the ſhares of a company, they are received and ſold at 
Dies _ ae: the — of their fuſt creation. 

credit is © ed to credit, and is uſed 
bills, &c. fall below Par. : THO Wang, 
| CREDIT was alſo anciently a right which lords had over 
their vaſſals; conſiſting in this, that during a certain 


nd them , 
In this ſenſe, the duke of Britanny — 


durin 
Glen 


| 


fifteen days on his own ſubjects, and thoſe of the biſhop 


of Nantes: and the biſhop had the ſame credit or right 
among his ſubjects, and thoſe of that prince. 


either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. 


The laws of the Twelve Tables, which were the founda- 


tion of the Roman juriſprudence, allowed the creditor to 


tear or cut his debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved inſolvent. | 


CrEDITOR, in Book-keeping. Soc BOOK-KEEPING. 

CREDULITY denotes a weakneſs of mind, by reaſon of 
which a perſon yields his aſſent to propoſitions or facts, 
before he has conſidered their EVIDENCE. 

CREED, Crepo, a ſhort, or ſummary account of the 
chief articles of the Chriſtian faith; thus called from 

the firſt word thereof in Latin, credo, I believe. See 
SYMBOL, 
The principal of theſe are the Apeſtles, the Athanafian, 
and the Nicenc. 

CnrEED, Apoſtles, is ſo called, becauſe for many ages it 
was believed to have been frame by the apoltles before 
they left Jeruſalem, The firſt perſon who gave this ac- 
count of its original was St. Ambroſe, toward the latter 
end of the fourth century: in which he is followed by 
Ruffinus, Jerom, and ſeveral others; and ſome have 
even aſſerted, that each apoſtle ſupplied his particular 
article. See SYMBOL, But there arc many reaſons wh 
this account cannot be admitted : if a creed of ſuch hich 
authority had exiſted in the Chriſtian church, it is rea- 
fonable to ſuppoſe that it would have been mentioned by 


St. Luke in the hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, or by 


ſome of the earlier writers in the ſour firſt centuries, be- 
fore the time of St. Ambroſe ; that it would have been 
referred to as a ſtandard of doctrine by the more ancient 
councils; and that it would have ſuperſeded the neceſſity 
of compoſing new creed, which was done on many 0c- 
caſions. Beſides, the ſeveral copies of this cr/e4, of 
which the principal are the vulgar or Roman, the Aqui- 
leian, and the Oriental, differ from one another in many 
articles; and this difference cannot eafily be reconciled 
with the notion, that it was framed by the apoſtles, and 
tranſmitted from them to their ſucceſſors. Lo which 
we may add, that ſome of the articles contained in it 
were inſerted in oppolition to errors that ſprung up in 
the Chriſtian chuich, long after the time of the apoſtles. 
However, this creed is a very ancient compoſition, and 
upon the whole an unexceptionable ſummary of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and much ſuperior to compoſitions 
of a ſimilar kind of later date. It might in part have 
been tranſmitted down from the apoſtles, and afterwards 
gradually enlarged in its preſent form as occalion requir- 
ed. Loid King's Crit. Hilt. of the Apoſtles' Creed. See 
SYMBOL. 

CREED, Athana/ſian, has been falſely attributed to Arhana- 
ſius biſhop of Alexandria, who lived and wrote in the 
fourth century: it is neither mentioned nor referred to 
in any of his genuine works; no notice is taken of it by 
writers who immediately ſucceeded him: it was never 
appealed to for the deciſion of the controveriy relating to 
the proceſſion of the Spirit between the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern churches, in the ſeventh and ninth centuries ; 
nor is it quoted, ſay ſome, till one thouſand years after 
Chriſt. Fabricius is of opinion, that it was firit writ in 
Latin long after the fifth century, and afterwards tranſ- 
lated into Greek. Itis appointed to be read in the ſervice 
of the Church of England thirteen times in the year. 
Voſhi Diff. de Symbolis. Fabr. Bib. Græc. vol. v. 

CREED, Nicene, was compoled and eltabliſhed as a proper 

ſummary of the Chriſtian Faith by the council at Nice, 
A. D. 325. againit the Arians. This is alſo called the 
Conſtantinopolitan creed, becauſe it was confirmed with 
ſome few alterations by the council of Conſtantinople, 
A. D. 381. 
Theſe three creeds are uſed in the public offices of the 
church of England , and ſubſcription to them is required 
of the clergy, and was formerly required of diſlenting 
teachers properly qualified by the TOLERATION act, 
as the eighth ARTICLE declares that they may be proved 
by the ſurelt teſtimonies of Scripture, 

CREEK, apart of a haven, where any thing is landed from 
the ſea. 

So many landing-places as there are in a HARBOUR or 
port, ſo many creeks there are. 

It is alſo ſaid to be a ſhore or bank whereon the water 
beats, running in a ſmall channel from any part of the 
ſea; ſrom the Latin crepido. his word is uſed in the 
ſtat. 4 Hen. IV. c. 20. and 5 Eliz. c. 5. 

CREENGLES, Cringles, probably derived from &rinchelen 
(Belg.) to run into twiſts; in Naval Architeeure, are {mall 
ropes ſpliced into the bolt-ropes of the fails of the main- 


maſt and torc-malt, into which the bowling-bridles are | 


made fait ; and are alſo to hold by, when a bonnet is ſhak- 
en off, 


| g 


CREDIT TOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money is due, 


CRE 


Harris, in his Lexicon Technicum, has the fame 9 C 
cription under Crenyles; and the Gentleman's DiQiona, , 
under Crencles. * 
CREEPER, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 1851p , 
which, though very unlike the common x ING‘ fiſher both 
in colour and figure, yet is comprehended under that 
genus on account of the ſtructure of its feet. 
This ſmall bird, which is hardly larger than a 
has likewiſe been called the certhia and certhius, 
thors, and in Englith the ox-eye. | 
It climbs trees GY like the wood-pecker, in which it 
is greatly afliſted by the rigidity of its tail, It builds in 
holes of trecs, and lays a great number of eggs, ſome. 
times eighteen ongwenty. Ray's Ornith. p. 100, 
 CREEPER, in Sea Language, a ſort of grapnel, having x 
ſhank and ſour hooks or claws, but without flooks ; uled 
for recovering things that may be caſt overboard. 
CREMASTERS, in Anatomy, an epithet given to two mu. 
cles, otherwiſe called /uſpenſores ; ſerving to raiſe, or 
draw up the teſticles. - Sce Tab. Anat, [Mol.) fig. 2. 
n. 32. 

The word- comes from the Greek xptyuav, ſuſpends, 7 
ſuſpend. g 
CREMATION is ſometimes uſed for burning, particular'y 
when applied to the ancient cuſtom of burning the dead. 
This cuſtom is well known to have prevailed among 
molt eaſtern nations, and continued with their deſcend. 
ants after they had peopled the different parts of Europe, 
Hence we find it prevailing in Greece, Italy, Gaul 
Britain, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, ll 
Chriſtianity aboliſhed it. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 458. ſect. 


WREN, 
by au- 


þ 


3. 

CRENATED leaves. See tar, 

CRENELLE', embattled, in Heraldry, is when any honour. 
able ordinary is dented, after the manner of battlements 
of a wall. See Tab, II. Heraldry, fig. 59. 

The French word comes from crena, a nitch, or inter- 
val; the Englith from its being a place of fighting, or 
battle. Upton, in Latin, calls this ima tum, a word 
forged from the Engliſh ; but moſt others term it pinng- 
tum, from pinna, a baitlement, 

The origin hereof is, doubtleſs, from the figures of ſuch 
walls being given to warriors, either for having been the 
firſt at mounting, or the chief in deſending them. 

CRENOPHYLAX. The crenophylaces at Athens were 
magilirates who had the infpection and management of 
fountains under their Care, 

CREODIBA, in the Cu//oms of the Middle Age, a robbery 
and murder committed in a wood, where the body of the 
perſon killed was burnt, in order to prevent any diſco- 
very of the crime. 'The word fays Wendelinus, is com- 
pounded of cruy and diven, that is, wood=-robler s. 

CREOLES, a name given to the families deſcended from 
the Spaniards who firſt ſettled at Mexico, in America. 
Theſe are much more numerous than the Spaniards pro- 
perly ſo called, and the Mulattocs, which two other 
ſpecies of inhabitants they diſtinguiſh; and are excluded 
from all conſiderable employments. 

CREPANU, in the Manege, a chop in a horſe's leg, made 
by the ſpunges of the thoes of one of the hinder feet, 
eroſſing and ſtriking againſt the other. 
CREPIDA, among the Romans, a kind of ſlippers or 
ſhoes, which were always worn with the pallium, as the 
calcet were with the tega. 
CREPIS, in Botany, baſtard hawkweed. See Haw &x- 
WEED. 
CREFI VATION, that noiſe, which ſome ſalts make over 
the fire in CALCINATION; Called alſo detonation. 
CREPITATION, is allo uſed in Surgery, ſor the noiſe made 
by the ends or pieces of bones, when the ſurgeon moves 
a limb to allure himſelf by his ear of the exiltence of a 
fracture. 
This is one of the evident indications of a fracture of 
bones; and to judge by it with the greater caſe to the 
patient, it is necellary that the upper part of the limb be 
held fail, while the lower part is gently moved. The 
jar of the bones will likewiſe be ſometimes felt by the 
hand, when nothing is heard. 

CREPITUS i, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of ſungus, po- 

pularly called puff-bal. 

Mr. Derham obſerves, that upon examining the powder 

thereot with a microſcope, he found the ſceds to be fo 

many exceeding ſmall putt-balls, with round heads, and 
long ſharp-pointed ſtalks, as if made on purpoſe to 
prick into the ground. | 

The ſeeds become hurtful to the eyes, probably by their 

ſhaip ſtalks pricking and wounding them. 

CREPUNDIA, in Antiquity, tokens left with expoſed chil- 

dren, by which they might be afterwards known. Theſe 

were ot conſiderable value, it the child happened to be 
nobly born, iu order to defray part of the expence of its 
education. | | 


5 CREPUNDIA 


Carb was alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the 


ſwaddling cloths in which children were expoſed ; bes 


cauſe by them they might be known again. See Ex- 
POSING children. oy 


CREPUSCULUM, in Aftronomy, twilight ; the time from | 


the firſt dawn or appearance of the morning, to the riſing 
of the ſun; and again, between the ſetting of the ſun, 
and the laſt remains of day. 


Papius derives the word from creperus; which, he ſays, 


anciently ſignified uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious light. | 


The crepuſculum is uſually computed to begin and end 
when the ſun is about eighteen degrees below the hori- 
zon ; for then ſtars of the ſixth magnitude diſappear in 
the morning, and appear in the evening. It 1s of longer 
duration in the ſolſtices than in the equinoxes, and longer 
in an oblique than in a right ſphere. 

The crepuſcula are occaſioned by the ſun's rays refracted 
in our atmoſphere, and reflefted from the particles 
thereof to the eye. For ſuppoſe an obſerver in O (Tab. 
Alronomy, fig. 41.), the ſenſible horizon A B, and the 
ſun under the horizon in HK; and let the ray 8 E fall 
on the atmoſphere below the horizon. Since it paſſes out 
of a rarer into a thicker medium, it will be refracted, 
and that towards the perpendicular, i. e. towards the 
ſemidiameter C E. It will not, therefore, proceed to 
T, but touching the earth in D, it will fall upon A, 
the eaſtern part of the ſenſible horizon; nor can any 
other ray beüdes A D, of all thoſe refratted in E, ar- 
rive at A. But now, ſince the particles of the atmo- 
ſphere reflect the ſun's rays (ſee REFLECTION); and 
fince the angle DA C is equal to CAO; the rays re- 
flected in A will be carried to O, the place of the ſpec- 
tator; who will therefore ſee the particle A ſhining in 
the ſenſible horizon, and conſequently the beginning of 
the morning crepaſculum. 

And in the ſame manner might be ſhewn the refraQtion 
and reficction of the ſun's rays in the atmoſphere, in 
the evening crepuſculum. 

Kepler, indeed, aſſigns another cauſe of the crepuſculum ; 
viz. the luminous matter around the ſun ; which, ariſing 
near the horizon, in a circular figure, exhibits the cre- 
puſculum; in no wiſe, as he would ſhew, owing to the 
re fraction of the atmoſphere. 

The ſun's luminous atmoſphere, though neither the ſole 
nor principal cauſe of twilight, may lengthen its dura- 
tion, by illuminating our air, when the ſun is too low 


to reach it with his own light. Greg. Aſt. book ii. 


rop. 8. 
Toe depth of the ſun below the horizon, at the beginning of the 
morning ctepuſculum, or end of the evening one, is deter- 
mined in the ſame manner as the arch of viſion ; viz. 
by obſerving the moment wherein the air firſt begins to 
ſhine in the morning crepuſculum, and that wherein it 
ceaſes in the evening; and finding the ſun's place for 
that moment. 
Alhazen found it 19*; Tycho, 179 ; Rothmannus, 249; 
Stevenius, 18“; Caſſini, 152; Ricciolus, in the equinox 
in the morning 16, in the evening 20? 30; in the 
fummer ſolſtice in the morning 219 25“, in the winter 
ſolſtice in the morning 179 25 
Nor need we wonder at this difference among aſtrono- 
mers; the cauſe of the crepuſculum being inconſtant: ſor, 
if the exhalations in the atmoſphere be either more co- 
pious, or higher, than ordinary; the morning crepuſcu- 
iam will begin ſooner, and the evening hold longer 

than ordinary : for the more copious the exhalations are. 

the more rays will they reflect, conſequently the more 

will they ſhine; and the higher they are, the ſooner 

they will be illumined by the ſun. On this account, the 
evening twilight 1s longer than the morning, at the ſame 
time of the year in the ſame place, To this it may be 
added, that in a denſer air, the refraction is greater; 
and that not only the brightneſs of the atmoſphere is va- 

riable, but alſo its height from the earth: and therefore 
the twilight 1s longer in hot weather than in cold, in 

ſummer than in winter, and alſo in hot countries than in 
cold, other circumſtances being the ſame. But the prin- 
Cipal differences are owing to the different ſituations of 
places upon the earth, or to the difference of the ſun's 
place in the heavens. Thus, the twilight is longeſt in a 
parallel ſphere, and ſhorteſt in a right ſphere, and longer 

to places in an oblique ſphere in proportion to their 
nearneſs to one of the poles : a circumſtance which af- | 
fords relief to the inhabitants of the more northern coun- 
tries, in their long winter nights. And the twilights 
are longeſt in all places which have north latitude, when 


the ſun is in the tropic of Cancer; and to thoſe in ſouth | - 


latitude, when he is in the tropic of Capricorn, The 
time of the ſhorteſt twilight is different in different lati- 
tudes; in England, it is about the beginning of October 
and of March, when the ſun is in the ſigns & and &. 


For the method of determining it trigonometrically, ſee 
Greg. Aſtron. beok ii. prob. 41. | 


CRESCENT is alſo the name of a military order, inſtituted 


Vel. I. Ne 85. 


Hence, when the difference between the ſun's deelina- 
tion and the depth of the equator is lefs than 18%, ſo 
that the ſun does not deſeend more than 18 below the 
horizon ; the crepuſculum will continue the whole night. 
The elevation FA the pole PR (fig. 42.), and the fun's decli- 
nation O $, being given; to find the beginning of the morning 
crepuſculum ; er end ef the evening. Since in the triangle 
PS Z the ſeveral ſides are given; viz. PZ the comple- 
ment of the elevation of the pole PR, and PS the com- 
plement of the declination O 8, and 5 Z the aggregate 
of the quadrant Z D, and the ſun's depth DS; find the 
angle ZPS, whoſe meaſure is the arch AO, See 
TRIANGLE. | | 
Convert AO in to ſolar time : thus have you the time 
elapſed from the beginning of the morning crepuſculum, 

to noon. 

To find the crepuſculum by the artificial globe; ſee GLOBE. 

Suppoſing the depreſſion of the ſun at which twilight 

begins or ends to be 18*, it is eaſy to determine the 

height of the ATMOSs HERR. Let AEFG (Tab. II. 

Ajlronomy," fig. 65.) be the earth, r pointed cirele ſur- 

rounding it the outward ſurface d the atmoſphere, the 

height of which DB is to be found: let A be the place 

of an obſerver, ho his ſenſible, H O his rational hori- 


zon; let IK LM be the ſun, ENG the ſhadow of the 


earth, I B a ray from the upper edge of the ſun, touch= 
ing the earth in E, and falling upon the outward ſurface. 
of the atmoſphere at B, whence it is reflected to the eye 
of the obſerver at A in the line of his ſenſible horizon 
B A: fince the ſun is larger than the earth, he enlight- 


. ens a little more than a hemiſphere, or that part re- 


preſented by the arc E FG=180? 327, becauſe ECF 


E C N==two right angles, and ECN is leſs than a right © 
angle by the angle EN C==16 ; conſequently, the halt of 


E FG or the angle ECS==90® 16/ ; and therefore taking 
away O CS the ſun's depreſſion 18“, there will re- 
main ECO=722 16“; and as AC Ogo, ACE will 
be=179 44/, and DCA, its half=8? 527. Then in 
the right-angled triangle B A C, the angles and one fide 
AC are known, therefore the ſide B C may be found. 
AC being made radius, BC will be the ſecant of the 
angle BC A=8? fra“: therefore 10000000 : 10120948 


: : 396753 the miles in the earth's ſemidiameter: 4015 


the diſtance from the centre to the outward ſurface. of 
the atmoſphere, from which ſubtract the ſemidiameter, 
and the remainder 48 miles will be the height of the 
atmoſphere, If allowance of 34' is made for the hori- 
zontal refraction, the angle B CA will be 8® 18), the 
ſecant of which is 10105851, whence the height of the 


atmoſphere will be 42 miles. Long's Aſt. vol. i. p. 
260. See ATMOSPHERE» 


CRESCENT, the new moon, which, as it begins to re- 


cede from the ſun, ſhews a little rim of light, termi- 
nating in points, or horns, which are ſtill increaſing, 
till it become full, and round in the oppoſition. 

The word is formed from creſco, I grow, . 
The term 1s alſo uſed for the ſame figure of the moon in 
its wane, or decreaſe, but improperly; becauſe the 
points or horns are then turned towards the weſt, 
whereas they look to the eaſt in the juſt creſcent. 


CRESCENT, in Heraldry, is a bearing in form of a half. 


moon. The Ottomans bear ſinople, a creſcent montant, 
argent. 

The creſcent is frequently uſed as a difference in coat- 
armour, to diſtinguiſh it for that of a ſecond brother, ot 
junior family, 

The figure of the creſcent is the Turkiſh ſymbol ; or ra- 
ther, is that of the city Byzantium, which bore this de- 
vice from all antiquity; as appears from medals ſtruck 
in honour of Auguſtus, Trajan, &c. 

The creſcent is ſometimes montant, i. e. its points look to- 
ward the top of the chief, which is its molt ordinary 
repreſentation ; whence ſome contend, that the creſcent 
abſolutely ſo called, implies that ſituation; though other 
authors blazon it montant, when the horns are toward 
the dexter-ſide of the eſcutcheon, in which poſition 
others call it increiſſant. 

Creſcents are ſaid to be adeſſed, when their backs or 
thickeſt parts are turned toward each other; theic 
points looking to the ſides of the ſhield. 

Creſcent inverted, is that whoſe points look toward the 
bottom: turned creſcents, are placed like thoſe adeſſed; the 
difference is, that all their points look to the dexter-fide 


of the ſhield : conturned ereſcents, on the contrary, look 


to the ſiniſter ſide: affronted or appointed creſcents, 


n to the adeſſed, the points looking toward each 
other. 


by Renatus of Anjou, king of Sicily, &c. in 1448 ; ſo 


called from the badge, or ſymbol thereof, a cre/cent of 
gold enamelled, 


What gave occaſion to this eſtabliſhment was, that 


Renatus took for his device a creſcent, with the word 
12 A | | lex, 


CRE 


tz, praiſe; which, in the ſtyle of rebus, makes 1 in 
creſcent, q. d. by advancing in virtue, one merits praiſe. 
CRESCEN TIA, in Botany, See Car aBasH-tree, 
CRESSA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs, 
with a five-leaved calyx, a ſaucer-ſhaped corolla, and a 
two valved capſule containing a ſingle ſeed, There is 
one ſpecies. | 
CRESSES, in Botany, naflurtium. In the Linnzan ſyſtem 
this is joined to LEPIDIUM. The characters are theſe: 
the flower hath a four-leaved empalement, and four pe 
tals placed like a croſs, with fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, four 
of which are on length of the empalement, two 

being ſhorter. In the centre is ſituated a heart-ſhaped 
germen, which afterward turns to a heart-ſhaped ſhort 
capſule, with acute borders, having two cells, each con- 
taining one or two oval ſeeds. 'There are only three 
* cultivated in gardens. 

he common creſs is a plant ſo well known as to need 
no deſcription. There is a variety of this, whoſe lower 
leaves are much curled on the edges, and was formerly 
cultivated in greater. plenty than at preſent. Whether 
this is a diſtinct ſpeties, or only a variety, is not yet de- 
termined ; though it has been found to retain its differ- 
ence for foine years. 
It is commonly cultivated in gardens as a fallad-herb, 
and being one of the warm kinds, is chieily eſteemed 
during the winter and ſpring. During the winter ſeaſon 
it muſt be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed, covered from 
rains and froſts. In the ſpring it may be fown in warm 
borders, where if it be defended from cold winds it 
will thrive very well: but if it is intended to continue it 
in ſummer, it muſt be ſown every third day in ſhady 
borders; otherwiſe it will grow too faſt for uſe. 
Creſſes are good for the ſcurvy, for which the Dutch 
commonly eat them in May, with bread and butter. 
A cataplaſm of the leaves with hog's lard, cures ſcald 
heads; the ſeed likewiſe helps the ſcurvy and dropſy, 
ſwelling of the ſpleen, and opens obſtructions of the ſe- 
male ſex. Miller's Bot, Off. 
The herb, but eſpecially the ſeed, are hot and acrimonious 
whence they are attenuating, abſterſive, and aperitive. 
Cressts, Indian, tropæolum, in Botany, a genus of the cc- 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe; the 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ending in five 
points; it is etect, ſpreading, and falls off. The two 
under ſegments are narrow, their tail ends in a nectare- 
ous horn, which is larger than the empalement. The 
flower has five roundiſh petals inſerted in the ſegments 
of the empalement; the two upper ſit cloſe to the foot- 
ſtalk, but the lower have oblong hairy tails. It has 
eight ſhort awl-faaped. ſtamina, which decline, and arc 
unequal; terminated by oblong riſing ſummits, having 
Four cells, and a roundiſh germen with three lobes which 
are ſtreaked, ſupporting a ſingle erect ſtyle, crowned by 
an acute trifid ſtigma. The germen aſterward becomes 
a ſolid fruit in three parts, convex on the outiide, angu- 
lar within, having many furrows; each part or cell in- 
ciuding one furrowed ſeed, convex on one fide, and an- 
gular on the other. Linnæus enumerates four, and Mil- 
Jer two ſpecies, natives of South America, 
Both kinds of this plant are eaſily propagated, by ſowing 
their ſeeds in March or April, in a good foil, and warm 
ſituation ; and ſhould be planted near a hedge or wall, 
being great climbers, and their lying on the ground being 
ſubicct to rot them. They flower in June, and continue 


flowering till October, when the froſts ſoon deſtroy che 


whole plant. 

The double-flowered kind produces no ſeeds, and muſt 
therefore be propagated by planting cuttings of it. 'This 
may be done in any of the ſummer months ; but the 
plants muſt be carefully preſerved in winter, being very 
ſubject to rot. If this be conſined in pots, and thoſe 
filled with a poor ſoil, it will ramble leſs in the branches, 
and will produce more flowers. The flowers of this 
kind, though very beautiful, are not nearly ſo well taſted 
in ſallads as thole of the ſingle kind, which are very 
warm, and agreeable; and are eſteemed very whole- 
ſome. The ſeed is pickled, and by ſome preferred to 
molt kinds of pickles for ſauce. 2 
Cxkss ks, Meadow. See CARDAMINE. ” = 
Cakss Es, Sciatica, iberts, in Botany, a genus of the tetrady- 
namia ſil culoſa claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : the flower 
hath an empalement of four oval leaves, which ſpread 
open, are hollowed, and fall away. It hath four un- 
equal, oval, obtuſe petals, which are ſpread open; and 
ſix awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits: the germen is in the centre of the tube, round 
and compreſſed; and ſupporting a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, which afterwards becomes 
a roundiſh compreſſed veſlel, having two cells, each 
containing one oval ſeed. Miller enumerates cight, and 
Linnæus twelve ſpecies. Sce DITTANDER, 


* 


CresstEs, Swine's. 
CRessEs, I/all. 


CRE 


Catsszs, Spaniſh, vella, in Botany, a genus of the tetrad; 


namia ſiliculeja claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
palement of the flower is cylindrical, and compoſed of 
four linear obtuſe leaves, which drop off, The flowe 
has four petals placed in form of a croſs, whoſe tails — 
the length of the empalement; and ſix ſtamina of the 
ſame length, two of which are a little ſhorter, terminated 
by ſingle ſummits, and an oval germen, ſupporting a 
conical ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma, The — 
afterwards turns to a Bala capſule with two cells di- 
vided by an intermediate partition twice as large w the 
pod, oval, ere, ſtretching beyond the capſule, each 
cell containing one ſeed. "here are two ſpecies. Miller 
See COCHLEARIA. ; 
- - See TURRITI1S. 
RESSES, Vater, /iſymbrium, in Botany, a genus o 
tradynamia ſiliguoſa claſs. Its e . 
flower has a ſpreading empalement, compoſed of four 
linear, ſpear-ſhaped, coloured leaves, which fall off: it 
has four oblong ſpreading petals, placed in form of a 
croſs, and fix ſtamina, four of which are longer than 
the empalement, the other two which are oppoſite are 
ſborter, terminated by ſingle ſummits. It has an oblon 
ſlender germen, with ſcarcely any ſtyle, crowned by i 
obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a taper 
oblong, incurved pod, having two cells opening with 
two valves, which are ſhorter than the intermediate Par- 
tition, filled with ſmall ſeeds. Linnzus enumerates 
twenty-ſix, and Miller nine ſpecies ; the firſt of which is 
the common water=creſſes, which grows naturally in ditches 
and rills of water in moſt parts of England, in which 
places they are generally gathered for market. But it 
may be eably cultivated, by taking ſome of the plants 
early in the ſpring, from the places of their naturalgrowth; 
preſerving the roots as entire as poſlible, and planting 
them into mud, and then Jetting the water in upon them 
by degrees. When they have taken root, they will ſoon 
flouriſh and ſpread over a large compaſs of water ; but 
ſhould not be cut the firſt ſeaſon, but ſuffered to run 
to ſeed, which falling into the water, will furniſh a ſuf. 
ficient ſupply of plants afterward, 
But where the water is ſo deep that it will not be eaſy to 
plant them, the beſt method will be to get a quantity of 
the plants juſt as their ſeed is ripening, and throw them 
on the ſurface of the water where they are wanted to 
grow; here the ſeeds will ripen and fall to the bottom, 
we they will take root, and produce a ſupply of theſe 
ants, 
home of thoſe people who gather this herb for uſe, either 
through . or ſome worſe deſign, have fre- 
quently taken the creeping water-parſnip, and ſold it for 
water-creſſes z whereby many perſons have been injured 
by eating it: but they may eafily be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſhape of the leaves; thoſe of the water-creſſes being tound- 
iſh, almoſt heart ſhaped lobes, with a few indentures 
on their edges, and are of a dark green; but thoſe of 
the water-parſnip have oblong lobes ending in points, 
which are of a light green ſawed on their edges, 
Miller, 
Iater-creſſes are frequently eaten in ſpring as a ſallad. 
The whole plant is of a very acrid taſte, and is a power- 
ful attenuant and reſolvent. It is recommended as a 
kind of ſpecific in the ſcurvy, and is caten in great quan- 
tities by many with that intent. It is good againſt all 
obſtructions of the viſcera; and conſequently in jaun- 
dices, and other chronic diſeaſes. It is alſo a powerful 
diuretic, and promoter of the menſes, People have pre- 
tended to preferve the virtues of this plant in waters, 
ſyrups, and conſerves; but the beſt way of taking it is 
either to eat It as a ſallad, or to drink its expreſſed juice 
ſingly, or mixed with that of the other antiſcorbutic 
plants, as brook-lime, &c. which is often done. 
CREST, in Armour, the uppermoſt part of the defenſive 
armour of the head ; riſing over the reſt, in manner of 
the comb or tuft of a cock; to ſuſtain the effort of very 
keen ſcimitars, &c. It has its name from cia, cock's 
comb. — Hence, alſo, 80 
CES H, in Heraldry, denotes the uppermoſt part of an at- 
moury ; or that part riſing over the casx, or helmet. 
Next to the mantle, ſays Guillim, the creſt or cognizance 
claims the higheſt place, being ſeated on the moſt emi- 
nent part of the helmet ; yet ſo, as to admit an interpo- 
ſition of ſome eſerol, wreath, chapeau, crown, &c. 
The ancient warriors wore cells to ſtrike terror in their 
enemies, as the ſight of the ſpoils of animals they had 
killed; or to give them the more formidable mien, by 
making them appear taller, &c. 
In the ancient tournaments, the cavaliers had plumes ol 
feathers, eſpecially thoſe of oſtriches and herons, for 
their cre/1s ; theſe tuſts they called p/umarts; and were 
2 in tubes, on the tops of high caps, or bonnets. 
zome had their , of leather ; others of parchment, 
palte- 


the em. 


paſteboard, &c. painted or varniſhed, to keep out the 
weather; others of ſteel, wood, &c. on which were 
ſometimes repreſented a member or ordinary of the coat; 
as, an eagle, fleur de lys, &c. but never any of thoſe 
called honourable ordinaries, as pale, fefle, &c, The 
cre/ls were changeable at pleaſure; being reputed no 
other than as an arbitrary device, or ornament. 
Herodotus attributes the riſe of cre/s to the Carians, who 
firſt bore feathers on their caſks, and painted figures on 
their bucklers ; whence the Perſians called them cocks. 
The ci is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility than the 
armoury, as being borne at tournaments z to which none 
were admitted, till they had given proof of their nobi- 
lity. Sometimes it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
branches of a family. It has alſo ſerved, on occaſion, 
as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions. Sometimes the 
creſt is taken from the device; but more uſually it is 
formed of ſome piece of the arms: thus, the emperor's 
creft is an eagle; that of Caſtile, a caſtle, &c. Families 
that exchange arms, as the houſes of Brunſwick and Co- 
logne have done, do not change their cre/ts; the firſt 
ſtill retain the horſe, and the latter the mermaid. , 
The cre of the arms of England, is a lion paſſant gar- 


dant, crowned with an imperial crown; that of France, 


a fleur-de-lys. 
CrEesT, among Carvers, an imagery, or carved work, to 
adorn the head, or top, of any thing ; like our modern 
corniche. , 
CRESTED, in Heraldry, is a term applied to a cock, or 


other bird, whoſe creſt is of a different tincture from 
other parts. 


CrxESTED gro/+. See Grass. 
CRESTED /lalk. See STALK, 
CREST-FALLEN, is ſpoken of a hor 


* 


ſe, when che upper 
att of the neck, on which the mane grows, does not 
ſtand upright, but hangs either to one fide or the other. 

CRETA, in Natrra! Hiſtory, and in Medicine. See CHALK. 

CRETIO, in Antiquity, à certain number of days allowed 
the heir to conſider, whether he would act as heir to 
the deeeaſed, or not; after which time, if he did not 
act, he was excluded from the eſtate, 

CREUX, a term in Sculpture, much uſed by the French; 
though not yet, that we know of, naturalized among us: 
but the want of a word of equal import in Engliſh, as it 
has frequently put us under a neceſſity of uſing this in 
the courſe of the preſent work; ſo it pleads ſtrongly for 
its admiſſion into our 2 | 
Creux originally ſignifies a wat cavity, or pit, out of 
which ſomething has been ſcooped, or dug: hence it is 
uſed to denot 2 kind of ſculpture, and graving, where 
the lines and figures are cut and formed within the face, 
or plane of the plate, or matter engraven on. 

In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to relieve; where the 
lines and figures are imboſſed, and appear prominent 
above the face of the matter. 

CREW, the company of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, boat, 
or other veſlcl. 

The ſailors that are to work and manage a ſhip are regu- 
lated by the number of laſts it may carry; each laſt mak- 
ing two tun. | 

The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 40 to 50 laſts, is ſeven 
ſailors and a ſwabber; from 50 to 60 laſts, the ret con- 

- Fiſts of eight men and a ſwabber ; and thus increaſes at 
the rate of one man for every ten laſts; ſo that a ſhip 
of 100 laſts has twelve men, &c. Engliſh and French 
crews are uſually ſtronger than Dutch; but always in 
about the ſame proportion. 

In a ſhip of war there are ſeveral particular cretus, or 
gangs, as the boatſwain's crew, the carpenter's crew, the 
gunner's crew, &c. 

CREX, in Ornithology, the name of a bird, common about the 
Nile, and remarkable for the noiſe which it makes, which 
is no other than crex, crex, whence it has its name. Its 
beak is moderately long and black, as are alſo its head 
and its legs; its neck, back, and breaſt, are white, but 
the back a little greyiſh ; the wings are black, variegated 
with white, It feeds on inſects, and generally makes a 
very loud noiſe all the time it is on the wing. Bellonius 
de Avivus. See Land RAIL. 

CRIB, in the Eugliſh Sa- ori, the name given to a ſort 
of caſe uſed in ſome places inſtead of the DRAB, to put 
the ſalt into as it is taken out of the boiling- pan. 

Theſe cribs, are like hay-racks, wide at the top, and ta- 
pering to a narrow bottom, with wooden tops on each 
ſide, placed ſo cloſe, that the ſalt cannot eafily fall 
through them. Through theſe apertures, however, the 
ſuperfluous ſaline liquor drains out, and leaves the ſalt, 
after a few days, dry enough to be added to the heaps, 
that ſtand ready for ſale, At Limington, and in ſome 
other places, they uſe, inſtead of theſe cribs, a ſort of 
wooden troughs with holes in the bottom, through which 
the ſaline liquor drains from the ſalt, and falls into veſ- 
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ſels placed underneath to receive its and in other places 

they uſe barrows or, wicker baſkets, out of which the li- 
quor rung with great caſe on all ſides at once. 

CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, wherein no cards are thrown 

2 makes ſixty one: it being an advantage 

| reaſon of the ciib, it is proper to lift for it; 

_ he who has the leaſt card, deals. * 

CRIBRATION, in Pharmacy, /ifting ; the act of ſeparating 
the finer parts of a medicine, whether dry or humid, 
from the groſſer z the latter by means of a pulping- ſie ve, 
the former by a fine ſcarce, | 
With reſpect to cribration, Quincy, a very good judge of 
pharma makes the following remark, in order to 
viate the miſchiefs and inconveniencies which, through 
inadvertency or haſte, frequently happen in the practical 
ſhops: which is, that whatſoever is to be powdered, the 
whole ingredient or ingredients, with all their parts, to 
be uſed, ſhould paſs the ſieve, and be all mixed equally 
together, before any be uſed. For through negle& of 
this caution, en e whit come under this 
kind of management, will, in their different parts, be 
of different efhcacies, according as that part of moſt vir- 
tue, being more or leſs friable, may paſs through firſt, 
which will make that much too ſtrong, or gemain behind 
to the ſame prejudice. In compoſitions likewiſe of in- 
gredients of different textures or coheſions, ſome run 
through much ſooner than others; ſo that there is an 
lute neceſſity of mixing the whole carefully after all 
is paſſed, ol | 

CRIBROSUM es, or Os Crtpr1rFORrmMe, in Anatomy, a lit- 
tle bone at the top of the noſe, pierced like a ſieve, to 
let paſs ſeveral little fibres, ariſing from the mamillary 
productions, and terminating in th& membrane that lines 
the cavity of the noſtrils; called alſo es ethmoides. 

CRICELASIA, formed of gn, ring, and eur,, 1 
drive, among the Greeks,” the exerciſe of rolling the 

circle or trochus, This was a ſpecies of exerciſe in 
uſe among the ancients; and is, though not very diſ- 
tinctly, obſerved by Oribaſius, in his Medicinal Collec- 
tions, lib. vi, cap. 26. from Antyllus. It ſhould ſeem 
to be little more than driving the hoop, as is now prac- 
tiſed by boys. The hoop was ſv large as to reach as high 
as the breaſt af the perſon who uſed it: the inſtrument 
by which it was driven along was of iron, with a wooden 
handle; and ſmall rings, ine, were faſtened to the 
hoop, to jingle and divert the perſon who exerciſed him- 
ſelf with it; which Oribaſius confiders as of importance. 
This exerciſe was recommended for rendering the limbs 

| . and ſtrengthening weak nerves. 8 

CRICETUS, in Zeslagr, the name of an animal of the 

MovusE kind. Its ſize is between that of a common rat 

and a rabbit. Its legs are very ſhort ; its back is of the 

colour of a hare's; its Gdes have more redneſs; and its 
belly is black; each fide is variegated alſo with three 
large white ſpots, The hairs of this creature are ſo 
firmly rooted in the ſkin, that they can by no means be 
pulled out, but ſooner tear away the ſkin with them ; 
and for this reaſon, as well as for the variety of colours, 
the ſkins are much valued. It is a very bold and deſpe- 
rate creature; and if a-man on horſeback moleſt it, will 
fly up at the noſe of the horſe, and hold him very faſt. 
It lives in holes of the earth, as the rabbit, and heaps up 
large quantities of vegetable fruits and corn for its ſtore, 
and is vſually found very fat. It is very apt to fit on its 
buttocks, and in that poſture looks like a little bear, 
whenee ſome have called it aromys Palæſtinorum. It Ras 
two large teeth in the front of each jaw, and it uſes its 
fore feet by way of hands, like the ſquirrel. Ray's Syſt. 

Quad. p. 201. 

CRICKET, Gryllzs, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of inſets of the hemiptera claſs, nearly allied to the 
locuſt kind. The two principal kinds are the houſe and 
field-cricket, and they are hoſtile to each other. The firſt 
of theſe is ſmaller, and is of a brown colour ſpotted with 
black. The latter is more than an inch long, and has a 
great head and very large eyes. The antennz in this 
ſpecies have no articulations. 

rickets are thought to be ruminating animals, and cer= 
tainly are furniſhed with ſeveral different ſtomachs. In 
medicine they are believed to be diuretic, and leſs dan- 
gerous than cantharides; for which intention they are 
dried, and powdered, and given in doſes from twelve 
Toy to a ſcruple. The houſe-cricket only flies from the 
ight, as many other inſects do; it feeds almoſt on eve 
thing; the males only chirp ; and their monotony, how- 
ever diſagreeable to ſome people, is pleaſant enough to 
their own females, for it is the voice of love z and it is 
continual, night and day, except in very cold weather. 
2 become habituated to bear all kinds of noiſe, but 
the field · M iclet is very timorous, and chirps only in the 


heat of the fineſt days of ſummer. Coll. Acad. tom. 
vii. P. E. 3. p. 209. | | 
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kind, „ orerty called by this name 
as it has much 


, continually 

employed ig ing the ground. It is an le 1 a 
— — — It is of the length and thickneſs 
of a man's little finger, and is of a brown colour, which 
is darker in the male than in the female, There are on 
each ſide of the anus two. hairy proceſſes, reſembling the 
tails of mice; its belly is compoſed of eight joints, and 
is covered with as many (calgs, which are of ale fleſh- 

. colour, + covered with Thort hair. mu FE 2. 4 

ed by a pair inted wings, along each o ic 

>  & Lies reak or — 9525 wings fold any 
way at the creature's pleaſare, and whe fully expanded 
are very large. Oper theſe lie the antennæ; theſe are 
variegated alſo with black, and reach about half the length 
of the wings. le bas only four lege; the hinder pair are 
long and fit for hopping ; the anterior pair Are ſhort, and 
furniſhed with a ſort of hands for digging in the manner 
of the mole. The breaſt is covered a cruſtaceous 
ſubſtance, which is blackiſh, and hairy on the outſide, 
and ſmooth"and pale within. The eyes are ve bright 
and black, and ate very Hard, and the mouth is 2 
This exea- 


and has two tonſils, and teeth in both jay 
ture lives under ground, and is princip nd in damp 
and boggy plates. They c out in the "duſk of the 


evening, and make apvery loi 
that of the cricker, © - 
The mole-cricket moves very lowly ; and Goedartius is of 
opinſon, that its wings are given it rather as an orna- 
ment, than as à thing of uſe 5 if they have any real 
uſe, that it is the covering ! 


body of the creature, whith is very ſoft, and eaßily lia- 


ble to aceidents ; and Mopffett ſays, that its flights are 


no more than long leaps. But we have a very diff 
account of the uſe this Ereatuge makes of its wings, in 
the German Ephemerides. tzelius, in a paper there, 
declares this to be one of the moſt miſchievous inſets 
of the creation. He ſays it is a kind of amphibious crea- 
ture, and that it lives equally well under ground, in the 
air, or under water; that while it is 
does infinite miſchief by burrowing under the beds of a 
garden, and eating the roots of flowers, and that in the 
night it comes out, and taking wing ſettles upon the; 
fruit-trees, where it does little miſchief; and all chis the 
author affirms from his own experience, in the gardens 
which he obſerved. * * 1 
This creature is very nice in the ganſtructioꝶ of its neſt. 
4 "hp always,under ground, and it chooſes a ſolid cla 
for the purpoſe. All its precautions ſeem to be neceſ- 
fary to ſecure its eggs from beegming a prey to a kind of 
black fly, which conceals itſelf under ground. The 
noiſe of the cricket is variouſly accounted for by natu- 
raliſts ; but is moſt probably effected by the play of or- 
gans in their belly, of a ſingular conſtruction. This is 
Certain, that if the head of the animal be taken off, or 
if it be ſevered in the middle, it continues to live, and 
even to chirp for ſome conſidetable time. 
It is remarkable of this creature, that it can move back- 
ward as faſt as forward, and often does ſo when frighted. 
CRICKET is alſo the name of an exerciſe, or game, with 
bats and a ball. 9 * oy 
CRICOARYT/ANOID AUS, in Anatomy, a given 


to two pair of muſcles, ſerving to open the larynx. 


The cricoarytænoidæi are either poſterior or lateral: the 


former are the Grit pair of openers of the larynx ; the 


latter, the ſecond pair. 


© The lateral have their origin in the edge of the lateral and 
ſuperiot part of the cartilage cricoides, and are inſerted 
into the lateral and ſaperior part of the arytxnoides. 


The poſter ior have their origin in the poſterior and lower 


of the name are evident. 
IDES, in Anato | 
called, as being round, the 
Whole larynx. po 
The word is formed from apres uſed by tranſpoſition 
for «ip,0g, circle, aud side, form. 
"The cricoides is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx ; it is 
narrow before, thick behind; and ſerves as a baſe to all 
the other cartilages; being, as it were, let into the thy- 
roides. 3 a 
It is by means of this, that the other cattilages are joined 
to the trachea ; on which account it is iimoveable. 
CRICO-PHARINGEIL, muſcles which arife from the lower 
art of the fide of the cricoid cartilage. 
CRICOTHYROID AUS, in Anatomy, a name given to the 
firſt pair of muſcles proper to the larynx, 
Their name is derived L:nce, that they have their origin 


art of the @ricoides: and hence the reaſon and etymo- | 
CRICO nx; ſo 


a cartilage of the larynx 
il e a ring, and encompallſig 


« * 
* 


noiſe of the nature — 


d defending the tender | 


der ground, it | 


in the lateral and interior part of the criceidet; and ate 


inſerted into the inferiot part of the thyroides.— Their 
- uſe is to dilate the ſcutiform cartilage. - 


CRIER, common, an officer in the city of London, to whom, 


and to the ſerjeant at arms, it belongs to ſummon all 
executors and adminiſtrators of freemen to appear, and 
to bring in inventories of the perſonal eſtates of free- 


ation 
'from 
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men within two months after their deceaſe; who is alſo 
to have notice of the appraiſements. He is alſo to at- 
tend the lord-mayor on ſet days, and at the courts held 

weekly by the mayor and aldermen. i. 
CRIME, a breach or tranſgreſſion of a law, or M action 
| cohffary to the purport of a law, either natural or divine, 

civil or eccleſiaſtic to which a penalty is annexed, 

The term crime includes in it the idea of deter 

and defign formed to do 7 It is deri 

the Latin crimen, of ap, judres, I judge. 

The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kind of crimes; viz. pri- 

vate, which only affected particular perſons; the proſe- 

cution whereof was not allowed by the laws to any but 
thoſe intereſted therein; as adultery, &., d public 
crimes ; the proſecution whereof was permitted to all 

. though in no- wiſe immediately intereſted, 

ith us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into capital; as treaſen, 

murder, robberies, &c. and common, as perjuries, &c, 

They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the 

king's judges ;, as thoſe-above mentioned: and. ſuch as 

are only cognrzable in the ſpititual courts, as hmple for- 
nication, & ö | ks! 
There is an excellent book on = — of rr and 
PUNISHMENTS, publiſhed by the mar de Beetar ia. 
\C ME, quaſh, auer * 1. & * 
CRIMEN fai. See FAL. 3 : 
IMINAL law, 3s that which diſcuſſes the filthie of 
crimes, and inflicts ſuitable penalties ; or, as it is more 
uſually denominated in England, the doQtrine of the 

PLEAS of the cron. wo 

IMNOIDES, or Cx tMorDE$ formed ef xpiuvor, bran, 
in Medical Writers, is uſed for urine with thick ſediments 
at the Bottom, like bran. op 

IMSON, one of the ſeven red coLouts of the dyers. 

The word comes dm the Arabic kermi/i, of kermes, red. 

The Bollandiſts inftnuate, that crimſon comes from Cre- 

menu und is uſed for Cremomis. 

The ſtuffs #þ be dyed in crimſon, after they ave been 

cleared of their ſoap, and ſtrongly alumed, are put in a 

ecoction of —— each according to irs eglour. 

In a leſs durable crimſon; by Br AZ II- wood, and for the co- 
| Hou called by dycrggemivariniſen, the root of Mavrpir 
is mined with cochineal” ® Tomo. 8 7 
To dye a lively trim/on; firſt wet the goods well, and for 

every pound of ſtuff, to make the ſuds, uſe two ounces 

and a half of tempered aqua fortis, three ounces and a 
” half of tartar, an ounce and à half of cochineal, and 

eight ounces. of alum. Boil the goods with all theſe for 
half an hour, let them cool, and rince them out. To 
finiſh the dye, boil four ounces of cochineal, three ounces 
of ſtarch, three ounces of white wine tartar, and half 
an ounce of white arſenic together, for a quarter of an 
hour; then put in the goods, and let them boil for above 
half an hour, or until they have taken the Me well and 
equallyy. Sce Dy1NG. "" 

CIS rah vetch, in Botany. See Chickling VETCH, . 

CRINONES, from crinis, hair, in Medicine, a ſort of 
worms, ſometimes. found under the ſkin, in children; 
reſembling ſhort thick hairs, or briſtles, 

They are called dracunculi; and comedenes, from the Latin 

comedere, to eat; from their preying upon the ſubſtance 

of the child, or conſuming its nouriſhment,” See DRxA- 

eon... 1 $60 N 

The common way of getting dh theſe worms is by the 

int of a needle; and do prevent their forming there 
again, the uſual cuſtom is w waſh the parts with wine 

or vinegar, with alum, nitre, or common ſalt, or with a 

ſtrong lixivium of oak aſhes, and afterwards anointing 

them with an ointment of the common kind, uſed for 
ſcorbutic eruptions, with a ſmall mixture of quickſilver. 

CRINONIA, a kind of cap, worn by the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople on ſolemn occaſions. 

CRINUM, in Botany. See Aſphodel LIL v. 

CRISIS, from , 7 judge, in Medicine, a change, or 
turn, in acute diſeaſes; wherein the morbific matter is 
ſo altered, as termine the patient either for recovery 
or death the e of which formed a principal part 
of ancient medicine. 

The cauſe of ſuch change is owing to the remaining vital 

forces being irritated by the matter of the diſeaſe fo or 

ſo conditioned ; i. e. fit either to be evacuated, or tranſ- 
lated, or to kill, | | 

If the matter be diſpoſed for evacuation or tranſlation, 

but is not ſalubrious, it produces a change called a «r/ti- 

cal perturbation,, or imper fact criſis. * 
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If the change become ſenſible, they are called critical 
Jynptems, or /igns of a criſis, either future or preſeut. See 

IGN. 

The ſymptoms of the erifis are frequently confounded 
with thoſe ariſing from the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and the 
diſeaſe itſelf, or the matter of the diſeaſe z whence have 
ſprung the moſt unhappy conſequences, 

he differences between critical ſymptoms and morbific 
ones are, that the firſt proceed from the vital powers 
prevailing over the force of the diſeaſe ; but the latter 
from the diſeaſe prevailing over the vital faculty : that 
the firſt are preceded by a manifeſt concoction, but the 
latter are formed even in crudities : that the former hap- 

en about the critical rimes, but the latter at all times of 
the diſeaſe, chiefly during its increaſe. 
The principal ſymptoms of an approaching cri/is are, af- 
ter digeſtion, and about the critical time, a ſudden ſtu- 
por, drowſineſs, waking, delirium, anxiety, dyſpncea, 
grief, redneſs, titillation, pricking, heavineſs, darkneſs, 
light, ſpontaneous tears, nauſea, heat, thirſt, trembling 
of the lower lip, &c. 
The ſymptoms and effects of a preſent criſs are, after 
the preceding ones, a vomiting, ſaliration, looſeneſs, 
thick ſediment in the urine, bleeding at the noſe, h- 
morrhoids, ſweat, abſceſſes, puſtules, tumors, buboes, 

urules, aphthæ, &c. 

r. Albertinus obſerves, that all feyeriſh, nay, almoſt all 

diſeaſes, are followed by cri/es, and that particularly after 
intermitting fevers are ſtopped by the bark, critical eva- 
cuations are to be expected. If they do not come timely, 
the patient is in danger of ſome other diſeaſe, eſpecially 
if any uſual evacuation has been hindered; in which 
caſe it is dangerous to give the bark, unleſs we promote 
a ſuitable excretion, if a cri does not ſoon come. 
Dr. Martine defends the ancients in the rules they have 
laid down concerning the periods and crijes of diſeaſes, 
endeavouring to prove that they are founded on accurate 
obſervations. 

CRISP leaf, criſpum folium, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 

CRISTA gal/;, in Anatomy, an eminence in the middle of 
the os ethmardes, advancing within the cavity of the cra- 
nium ; and to which is taſtened that part of the dura 
mater which divides the brain, called fax. 

It has its name from its figure, which reſembles that of 
a cock's comb, In adalts, this proceſs appears of a piece 
with the ſeptum narium. 

CRISsTA galli, in Cenchyliology, the name of a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of oyſter, called alſo by ſome auris porci, or the 
hoy's ear-ſhell. 

CrisTz is alſo a term uſed in Surgery, for certain preter- 

natural excreſcences ariſing about the fundament, re- 
ſembling cocks combs. 
Theſe, M. Dionis ſays, are taken off either by ligature, 
cauterization, or amputation, When they have other 
figures, they have other names,” as ficus, &c. See Con- 
DYLOMA. | 

Cr1sTa is alſo uſed for a crooked, twiſted, ſpiral eminence, 
in the middle of the ſpine of the omoplata. 

CrisTaA pavonis, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the POINCIANA, 

Cars rA pavonis is allo a name given to the tree, the wood 
of which is uſually denominated LOG WOOD. 

CRITERIUM,or CIT ER ON, formed of zawa, I determine, 
a rule or ſtandard, whereby to compare propolitions and 
opinions, in order to diſcover their truth or falſhood. 
The doQrine of criteria, and the characters and rules 
thereof, make the frit part of the Epicurean philoſophy. 

_ EvivENCE is the grand criterion of truth. 

CRITHE, Kp49n, in M-dicine, a (mall tubercle, hard, red, and 
immoveable, ſeated upon the eye-lid, above the cilia, or 
range of hairs. It is always included in a kind of cylt, 
and by inflammation degenerates into a thickiſh matter, 
from whence frequently proceed intenſe pains, and va- 
rious diſorders of the fight. It is ſometimes ſcated im- 
mediately under the ſkin of the eye-lid ; ſometimes it is 
within, under the muſcle. When this tubercle is move- 
able, it is generally called chalazium, or in Engliſh, ſtye, 
or /i:the, HHeiſter's Surgery, p. 365. 

CRITHMUM, famphire, in Botany, See SAMPHIRE, 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, performed by 
conſidering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in 
ſacrifice; and the meal ſtrewed over the victims to be kill- 
ed. Hence, in regard they ordinarily uſed barley-meal 
in theſe ceremonies, this kind of divination was called 
crithomancy, from pin, barley, and wayrua, divination. 

CRITICAL days, ſymptoms, &c. are certain days, and 
ſymptoms uſually ariüng in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, 
as fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. which indicate the patient's 
{tate, and determine him either to recover, or grow worſe 
The word comes from »pyw, judico, I judge. 

The criſes have been frequently obſerved to happen on the 


ſeventh, fourteenth, or twentieth day; whence thoſe are | 


denominated criticad days, 


Vor. I. Ne 85. 
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For the theory of critical dein it may be obſecved, that 
the concoction of any morbific, matter, and the humour 
to be ſecerned, is nothing elſe but + change thereof into 
ſuch a due magnitude, or fmallneſs, as it may be carried 
by the circulating blood along the canals, and excerned 
by veſſels deſtined for that-purpoſe. But if the morbific 
matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a magnitude or ſmall- 
neſs as may correſpond to the orifices of the ſecretory veſ- 
ſels; then either an abſceſs or bæmorrhage will follow, 
if a criſis be begun; for which reaſon, abſceſſes, &c. 
are accounted leſs perfect criſes. Bat, that the morbilic 
matter may be reduced to a due magnitude, or ſmallneſs, 
and its wiſhed-for diſcharge take place, there is required 
a conſiderable time, if the quantity of matter be large; 
that is, if the diſtemper be great and ſevere : and fince 
there are a great many cauſes, and thoſe very conſtant, 
which may occaſion the blood, and offending humours 
therein, to be of a different fluidity in the inhabitants of 
different climates, it is impoſſible but that different 
ſpaces of time ſhould be required for the finiſhing con- 
coction: which makes it impoſlible to determine the 
critical days in one climate, from what they are found to 
be in another. 

The cauſes of real critical days, that is, ſuch on which 
happens the laſt concoction of the morbific matter, 
which is always attended with expulſion, are all thoſe 
things which occaſion the humours to become of ſuch a 
certain magnitude or minuteneſs, and of a greater or 
lefler coheſion; but with any given power, bodies un- 
equally large, or uncqually cohering, cannot be con- 
cocted in an equal time: wherefore it is to be found by 
the obſervations made by all nations among themſelves, 
which are the uſual cauſes and conditions of thoſe diſ- 
eaſes, that require a certain number of days to finiſh 
ſuch a concoction in it. 


CRITICISM, the art of judging concerning diſcourſe and 


writings. Sce JUDGMENT, 
Some define critic in, more amply, the art of judging of 
a hiſtory, or a work of genius, with the various incidents 
there met with, their ſtyle, and authors. | 

On which footing, M. le Clerc ſeems to have given a de- 
fective idea of criticiſm, when he defines it ſimply the 
art of entering into the meaning of ancient authors, and 
of making a jult diſcernment of their genuine works. 
True criticiſm, ſays Dr. Blair, is the application of TAsTE 
and of good ſenſe to the ſeveral fine arts. The object 
which it propoſes is to diſtinguiſh what is beautiful and 
what is faulty in every performance; from particular 
inſtances to aſcend to general principles; and ſo to form 
rules or conclulions concerning the ſeveral kinds of beau- 
ty in works of genius. Lect. on Rhetoricy &c. vol. i. p. 36. 
We may diſtinguiſh divers ſorts, or branches, of this art: 
as, | 

CRITICISM, prhil:/ophical, or the art of judging of opinions 
and hypotheſes in philoſophy. 

CR1T1C1SM, theolegical, the art of judging of explications 
of doctrines of faith, &c. 

CRITICISM, political, the art of judging of the means of 
governing, acquiring, and preſerving ſtates. 
But the ordinary uſe of the word is reſtrained to 

CRITIicisu, literary, which, however, is of great extent, 
as it takes in the art of judging of facts; a branch of 
critim, which regards not only hiſtory, but alſo the 
diſcernment of the real works of an author, the real au- 
thor of a work, the genuine reading of a text, and the 
art of diſcovering ſuppoſititious monuments, charters, 
interpolated paſſages, &c. 
The other parts of literary criticiſm ate, the art of judge 
ing of works of genius, their excellencies and defects. 
We have alſo 


CRirieisu, grammatical, or the art of interpreting and 


diſcovering the words and meanings of an author. 


CRITICISM of antiques, which conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing ge- 


nuine medals, and the different taſte and ſpirit found 
among them, according to the different people, the diſ- 
ſerent country, and the different times wherein they 
were ſtruck; the diſtinguiſhing between what is caſt, 
and what ſtruck ; what has been retouched, and repaired 
or added, from what is really antique; the genuine from 
the ſpurious, &c. and to decypher and explain them, &c. 
CaaricisM, ſacred, in general, is that employed in ecele- 
ical matters, the hiſtory of the church, the works of 
the fathers, councils, lives of the ſaints, &c. but more 
particularly what concerns the books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the canon thereof. 
Ariſtotle, if we believe Halicarnaſſeus, is the firſt in- 
ventor of the art of criticiſm. Ariltarchus, Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus himſelf, Varro, and Longinus, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves therein in their days. Among the 
Chriſtians, Dionyſius Alexandrinus, Heſychius, Euſe- 
bius, St. Jerom, and 'Theodoret, were the greateſt maſ- 
ters in this art. The decree of pope Gelaſius about the 
apocryplal books, Ins a good ſhate of cratici/m. i 
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known till che time of Charlemagne, when it was te- 
eſtabliſhed under him and his ſons. The care which the 


religious Ciftercians took to correct the manuſcript of 


the Bible, ſhew that the rules of criticiſm were not en- 
tir-iy unknown in the eleventh century. The works of 
Johannes Sariſburienſis, Euſtathius, and Tzetzes, make 
it evident it was cult wated in the twelfth. The manu- 
ſcripts of the Bible, correfted by the Dominicans of 


Pari+, and the doctors of the Sorbonne, in the thirteenth, | 


ſhew it was ſubfiſting then. In the following ages, it 
was till cultivated with more earneſtneſs ; eſpecially in 
the fixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
when all the world made it their ſtudy. 


From the whole, it follows, that criticiſm does, indeed, | 


ſuppoſe an uncommon ſtock of knowledge of the ſubject 
wh-reon it is employed; but that criticiſm, itſelf, is no- 
thing elſe but good ſenſe perfected by grammar and 


logie. 


CRIZZELLING, in the Gloſs Trade, a kind of roughneſs 


arifing on the ſurface of ſome kinds of glaſs. This was 
the fault of a peculiar ſort of glaſs made in Oxfordſhire, 
and ſome other places, of black flints, a cryſtallized 
ſand, and a large quantity of nitre, tartar, and borax. 
The glaſs thus made is very beautiful, but, from the too 
great quantities of the falts in the mixture, is ſubject to 
crizgel; that is, the ſalts in the mixture, from their too 
great proportion, are ſubject, either from the adventi- 
tiou nitre of the air from without, or from warm li- 
quor put in them, to be either increaſed in quantity, or 
diſſolved, and thereby induce a ſcabrities, or roaghneſs, 
irrecoverably clouding the tranſparence of the glaſs. 
This is what was called criagelling; but by uſing an Ita- 
lan white pebble, and abating the proportions of the 
ſalts, the manufacture is now carried on with advantage, 
and the glaſs made with theſe ſalts is whiter than the 
fineſt Venetian, and is ſubjeQ to no faults. Plott's Ox- 
fordſhire, p. 258. 


CROCALLIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the 


ancients to a ſtone ſamous for its virtues againſt poiſons, 
and venomous bites. All the deſcription Pliny gives of 
it is, that it was of the fize and ſhape of a cherry. 


CROCARDS, an old name given by the Iriſh to a certain 


kind of money brought over into that kingdom from 
France, and other parts beyond the ſeas, and uttered 
there for pennies, though not really worth ſo much as a 
halfpenny. They were a ſmall fort of coin, made of a 
mixture of copper, ſulphur, and a ſmall quantity of ſil- 
ver, and were called by ſeveral other names, as mitres, 
lionines, roſaries, and the like, from the figures they were 
imprefi:d with. They were current in Ireland, and in 
ſome parts of England, a great many years; but were 
afterwards denied, and prohibited importation, both in 
England and Ireland, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of life and effects. At this time, mints were ſet up in 
Dublin, for the coining of good money, and, in a few 
_ the whole quantity of the crocards was deſtroyed. 
e POLLARDS. 


CROCEUS, ia Natural Hiftrry, is ſaid to be an amphibious 


animal, which is neither ſiſn nor bird, but both. All 
the ſummer it is a bird of a ſatfron colour, and flies 
through the mountains : but towards the end of autumn 
It returns to the ſea, and becomes a fiſh. It is only in 
winter that they catch it, when it is very good food. 


of à deer's horns. 


CROCT, among Botani/ts, the apiges, or ſmall knobs, on 


the tops of flowers. 


CROCIA, a biſhop's or abbot's ROSIER, or paſtoral ſtaff. 
CROCLAS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


of the old authors to a ſpecies of agate, of a yellowiſh co- 


. Jour, but deeper than the cerachates, or wax-coloured 


agate, and approaching to what is called a ſaffron co- 
lour. 


CRO CI NUM, a name given by the ancient phyſicians to a 


ſort of oil of ſaſfron, which is thus deſcribed by Dio- 
ſcorides. 

_ drams of ſaffron are to be put into three pints of 
inſpiſſated oil, and they are to be ſtirred together ſeveral 
times in a day, for five days together ; then the oil is to 
be ſeparated from the ſaffron, and a like quantity is to be 
added to the ſame ſaffron, and ſtirred about at times, for 
three days; then this oil is to be cleanſed off, and to it 
are to be added fifty ounces of powdered myrrh. Theſe 
having been well ſtirred together, are then to be ſet by 
tor uſe, 

Some uſed an oil impregnated with aromatics, in the 
compoſition of the crecinum; but that was uſually eſteemed 


| belt which ſmelt the moſt ſtrongly of ſaffron, or elſe of 


myrrh. 

The crocinum was elteemed heating and narcotic; whence 
it was frequently preſeribed by way of embrocation, or 
elſe held in the uoſe in phrenfies, It was alſo eſteemed 


put the Eftical art fell with other arts; and lay un- 


{ 


CROCHES, among Hunters, the little buds about the top 
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uſeful as a ſuppurative, and to cleanſe old ulcers: it was 
much eſteemed alſo in hardneſſes, obitruQtions, and 
other diſorders of the uterus, being uſed with wax, mar- 
row, and double the quantity of oil; for a glaucoma it 
was alſo uſed with ſucceſs, when mixed with water, and 
the eyes anointed frequently with it. 


CROCODILADES. See THis TLE. | 
CROCODILE, in Zoslogy. a ſpieces of lizard, with a two. 


edged tail, and triangular feet, the fore ones having five 
and the hinder only four toes. . 
This animal is the largeſt of the LIZ ARD kind, growing 
to twenty- ſive feet in length, and about the thickneſs of 
a man's body; its noſe is like that of a hog; the open. 
ing of its mouth monſtrouſly large, reaching even to the 
ears, and the 1 moving in the opening of it, gives 
it a very terrible aſpect. The teeth are large, white, and 
very numerous, and ſet by one another, like the teeth of 
a comb; there are two long teeth in the lower jaw, 
which paſs into two holes in the upper. Herodotus af- 
firms that the crocodile has no tongue; but he is obſerved 
to have a fleſhy ſubſtance like a tongue, that is fixed to 


the lower-jaw, which ſerves to turn his meat. The legs 
ſtand ſideways; and the feet are armed with extremely 


ſharp claws. The length of the tail is equal to that of 
ths whole body; the ſkin of the belly is ſoft, and eaiily 
wounded, but that of the reſt of the body ſo hard as to 
be impenetrable to ſpears or darts, and is covered with 
ſtrong prickly ſcales. The colour is in fome a duſky 
reddith yellow, but in moſt a diſagreeable brown, with a 
mixture of grey; and even thofe which, when alive, had 
much yellowneſs, always acquire this duſky colour in 
dying. 

It 18 a native of the torrid zone, frequenting falt-water 
rivers, where itlies concealed among the reeds or ruſhes, 
until it finds an opportunity to ſeize men or other ani- 
mals, which it drags into the water; always taking this 
method of drowning them firſt, that it may afterward 
ſwallow them without reſiſtance ; its general food, how- 
ever, is fiſh, The Africans and Indians eat its fleſlt, 
which is white, and has a kind of perfumed flavour, 

Its eggs are about the ſize of a gooſe egy, and it hys 
btcy of theſe for one brood, burying them in the ſands, 
and leaving them for the ſun to hatch them. As ſoon as 
they are hatched, which takes twenty-hve or thirty days, 
the parent takes care of the young, which run with 
them into the water. The crocodile is found in the great 
rivers, as the Nile, the Niger, and the Ganges, and in 
ſome other places. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 261, Worm. 
Muſ. p. 815. Pococke's Deſcr. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 
202, &c. 

The crecodile was worſhipped by the Egyptians. 

See an account of a peculiar ſpecies of crocodile, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a narrow beak, reſembling the bill of a gooſ- 
ander, and by a pouch under the belly, probably formed 
for receiving its young in times of danger, with a draw- 
ing by Mr. G. — in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. 


art. 95. p. 639. 


CRocoDILE, foffile. One of the greateſt curioſities in the 


foſſile world, which the late ages have produced, is thc 
ſkeleton of a large crocodile, almoit entire, found at a 
great depth under ground, bedded in ſtone. This was 
in the poſſeſſion of Linkius, who wrote many pieces in 
natural hiſtory, and particularly an accurate deſcription 
of this curious foſſile. It was found in the fide of a large 
mountain, in the midland part of Germany, and in a 
ſtratum of a black ſoſſile ſtone, ſomewhat like our com- 
mon flate, but of a coarſer texture, the ſame with that 
in which the foſlile fiſh of many parts of the world ate 
found. This ſkeleton had the back and ribs very plain, 
and was of much deeper black than the relt of the (tone, 
as is alſo the caſe in the foſſile filhes, which are preſerve! 
in this manner. The part of the ſtone where the head lay 
was not found, this being broken off juſt at the ſhoulders, 
but that irregularly, ſo that, in one place, a part of the 
back of the — was viſible in its natural form. The 
two ſhoulder-bones were very fair, and three of the fee: 


were well preſerved ; the legs were of their natural ſhape 


and ſize, and the feet preſerved, even to the extremities 
of the five toes of each. 


CROCODILE, CRoOcoDILUsS, in Rhetoric, a captious and 


ſophiſtical kind of argumentation ; contrived to ſeduce 
the unwary, and draw them ſpecioully into a ſnare. 
It has its name, crocodi/e. from the following occaſion, in- 
vented by the poets. A poor woman, begging a crocodile 
that had caught her ſon walking by the river-(ide, to ſpare 
and reſtore him, was anſwered, that he would reſtore 
him, provided ſhe ſhould give a true anſwer to a quel- 
tion he ſhould propoſe : the queſtion was, Li / reſtore 
thy fon, or not? To this the poor woman, ſufpeQting a 
deceit, ſorrowfully anſwered, Thou wilt not? and de- 
manded to have him reſtored, becauſe the had anſwered 
truly, Thou lyeſt, ſays the crocodile : for if I reſtore 
him, thou haſt not anſwered truly: I cannot therefore 
; reſtore 
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reſtore him, without making thy anſwer falſe. Under 
this head may be reduced the propoſitions called menti- 
entes, or inſelubiles ; which deſtroy themſelves. Such is 


that of the Cretan poet: Omnes ad unum Cretenſes ſemper 


mentruntur : All the Cretans to a man, always lye. Either 
then, the poet lyes, when he aſſerts that the Cretans all 
lye; or the Cretans do not all lye. 

CROCODILION, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plant commonly called the EcH1NoPvus, or globe- 
THISTLE. 

CROCOMAGMA, in Pharmacy, a name given by ſome to 
torches compoſed of ſaffron, myrrh, red roſes, ſtarch, 
and gum Arabic: thus called from »poxog, ſaffron, and 
payua, a maſs of any thing. 

CROCOTTA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a very fierce and terrible animal, produced by 
copulation between the large hyæna and the lioneſs. See 
LEOCROCOT TA. 

CROCUS, in Botany. For the characters, ſee SAarrroN, 

The variety of the ſeveral ſpecies of crocus produced in 
the gardens of the curious, by raiſing them from well 
choſen ſeeds, is almoſt incredible. 
They are very hardy, and will increaſe exceedingly 
by the roots, if ſuffered to remain ſome years in the 
ground. They will grow in all ſoils and ſituations, and 
are great ornaments to a garden, as they flower when 
ſcarce any thing elſe is up. The fibres of theſe roots 
periſh when their leaves do, and they may, therefore, like 
all other roots of that kind, be taken up as ſoon as the 
Jeaves appear dead, and laid by, in a dry place, till Sep- 
tember, at which time they muſt be planted again for 
the ſpring-flowering. They ſhould be planted in holes 
made with a dibble, about two inches deep, and at two 
inches diſtance from one another; the earth being raked 
over them, they ſhould remain covered about an inch 
deep with it. If the weather is mild, they will, in Ja- 
nuary, appear above ground, and in February they will be 
in full flower. The leaves are ſo ſhort when the flower 
appears, that it ſeems produced on a naked ſtalk, but as 
that decays they grow to a conſiderable length; theſe look 
but unſightly after the flower is gone, but they ſhould not 
be cut, for that greatly weakens the root for the next year's 
flowering. 

Crocus, in Chemiſiry. The preparations of metals which 

are generally known by this name, as the crocus Martis, 
and the like, ſeem to have obtained it from the ſaffron- 
like colour. They are the calxes of metals, conſiſting of 
their fixed parts ſeparated from their ſulphureous; they 
are made either by the means of fire, or by the action of 
ſalts of various kinds: and are naturally in a powder, or 
very ealily reducible into one, 
The general ſubjects of this ſort of proceſs are gold, ſilver, 
iron, and antimony, and there are many ways of making 
the proceſſes. The virtues aſcribed to the gold and ſilver 
crocuſes ſeem, in a great meaſure, imaginary : thoſe of an- 
timony are far from being the beſt fort of preparations of 
that metal; but thoſe of iron are, more than all others, 
uſeful in medicine. Hoffman, in his Acta Laboratorii, 
has many improvements on the common proceſles for the 
making theſe preparations. 

Crocus antimoniti, or metallorum, in Pharmacy and Chemiſtry, 
the name given in the late London Diſpenſatory, to the 
preparation of antimony and nitre commonly known by 
the name of cyocus metal/orum. It is made of equal parts of 
antimony and nitre, powdered fine, and thrown gradu- 
ally into a red-hot crucible, and, when thoroughly 
melted, poured out, and ſeparated from its ſcoriæ. This 
looks more yellow the longer it has been melted : it is 
but little uſed, except among hotfes; but when intended 
for internal uſe among men, thould be procured faith- 
fully prepared in this manner; for our chemiſts gene- 
rally abate of the nitre to ſave charges, and render the 
medicine of a very different effect. Pemberton's Lond, 
Dif. p. 230. | 
Waſhed crocus of antimony is made by boiling the crocus 
of antimony, reduced to a very fine powder, in water, 
{till changing the water, till it comes off inſipid. Of this 

is made the vinum antimoniale, called allo vINUM emeticum, 
and benedie?um, 


The medicinal crecus of antimony conſiſts of eight ounces. 
of antimony, and one ounce of nitre, pulverized, mixed, 


and dellagrated: the matter is then taken from the fire, 
and cooled and powdered for ule. A doſe from eight to 
twenty grains will operate gently both as an emetic and 
purge. The milder crocus of antimony is prepared with 
two pounds of crude antimony, and one of nitre, much 
in the ſame manner as the former. | 

Crocus Indicus, Indian ſaffron, in the Materia Medica, 3 
name given by ſome authors to the curcuma, or turmeric 
root of the ſhops. 

Crocus martis, a preparation of iron; which is of two 
kinds, VIZ. crecuſ martis 6eriens, and crocus martis aſtrin- 


gent. 


CR O 


Crocus Martis aperiens, opening. ſaffron of Mars, is a pre- 


paration of iron plates, made by tir{t waſhing them, then 
expoſing them to the dew, till they have contraCted a 
ruſt; which ruſt is ſcraped off, and the plates expoſed for 
more, 

Others prepare it by calcining iron filings with an equal 
weight of ſulphur. Others, by clapping a bar of icon, 
red, or rather white hot, between two rolls of brimſtone; 
in which caſe, the iron meits. and runs down into a veſ- 
ſel of water below: which ſome call Mars cum ſulphure 
preporatus, Others have other preparations. 

Crocus Marti: aper icus is preſcribed in caſes of obſtructions, 
the dole bei from ten to thirty grains, | 

M. Lemery endeavours to ſhew, that iron taken in ſab- 
ſtance, is much more lalutary and efficacious than when 
thus prepared ; the proceſs tending to ſtrip it of its oily 
part, wherein its chief virtue reſides; leaving nothing 
behind but the mere ferruginous earthy part. 


Crocus Marlis iſtringens, binding ſaffron of iron, is a pre- 


paration of iron filings ; wherein they are deprived of 
their more ſaline parts by waſhing them five or ſix times 
in ſtrong vinegar, and calcining them five or ſix hours. 
It is preſcribed in hzmorrhages, dyſenteries, and diar- 
rhœas, the doſe being the ſame as in the former. The 
beſt way is to give it in a bolus, or pills, becauſe in li- 
quid it {inks to the bottom too ſuddenly to be taken with- 
out walte. 


Crocus Martis is a chemical preparation, uſed by the glaſs» 


makers to give a red colour to glaſs. The glaſs-makers 


prepare this for themſelves, and have four ways of doing 

it, 'The firſt is this: take filings of iron, mix them 

with three parts of powdered brimeſtone, and keep them 

in a melting-pot, in a furnace, to calcine, and burn off 
the ſulphur; let them ſtand four hours in this ſtate, then 

take them out, and, when cold, powder and fift them, 
and put the powder into a crucible, which lute over, and 

ſet it in the leer of the furnace for fifteen days, or more ; 

it will then be of a reddiſh purple, and mult be kept for 

uſe. 

The ſecond way of making this, is by ſprinkling filings 

of iron with ſtrong vinegar, and ſetting them in the ſun 

to dry; when dry, powder and ſift them, and wet them 

again with vinegar, and, when dry, powder them again. 

Repeat this eight times, and then powder the whole, and 

ſift it fine for uſe. | 

The third way is to uſe aqua fortis, inſtead of vinegar, in 

the ſame manner. 

The fourth way, which is the beſt of all, is this : diſſolve 

filings of iron in aqua regia, and let the ſolution ſtand 

three days in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped, ſhaking it about at 
times; then evaporate the liquor gently, and there will 
remain a molt valuable crocus Mars. | | 


CROFT), CroFTUM, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling 


houſe, either for paſture or tillage. - 

Poſſunt etiam dic ti monachi de eiſdem mariſcis verſus occidentem 
jacentibus pro ſe, & hominibus ſuis, includere croftos, /ive 
pratum juxta pontem, ſpectaliter, quantum ullius placuerit. 
Ingulf. 4 

In ſome ancient deeds, crufta occurs as the Latin word 
for a croft ; but cum tei: & creftis is more frequent. 
Croft is tranſlated ia Abbo Flotiacenſis, by predium, a 


arms 


CROISADE, CrusaDE, or CRUSADO, a holy war, or an 


expetition againſt infidels and heretics; particularly againſt 
the Turks, tor the recovery of Paleſtine. 

People anciently flocked on theſe creiſades out of devo- 
tion; the popes bulls, and the preaching of the prieſts 
of thoſe days, making it appear a point of conſcience. 
Hence ſeveral orders of knighthood took their riſe. 

Many circumſtances contributed to give riſe to theſe ex- 
peditions. The deſire of viſiting a country which had 
been the ſcene of very important tranſactions, and in 
which the Son of God had accompliſhed the redemption 
of mankind, together with the idea of peculiar merit, 
acquired by a particular pilgrimage of this kind, and of its 
ſerving as a general expiation for almoſt every crime, had 
no ſmall influence on this occaſion. Beſides, an opinion 


| 2 „that the thouſand years mentioned by St. John, 


ev. xx. 2, 3. 4. were accompliſhed, and that the end 
of the world approached; many thus hurried into the 
Holy Land, where they imagined that Chriſt would 
quickly appear to judge the world. Chriſtians alſo 
thought it reproachful to ſuffer a country, which had 
been ſo ſignally diſtinguiſhed, and whence they derived 
the moſt valuable benefits, to be abandoned to the ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian name; and they thought it meri- 
torious to avenge the calamities and injuries which 
its profeſſors had ſuffered under the Mahometan yoke. 
Moreover, pilgrims were encouraged in their reſort to 
Jeruſalem, whilſt Paleſtine continued ſubject to the ca - 
liphs ; but when the Turks conquered Syria, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, they were expoſed to 
every kind of outrage from theſe barbarians, and re- 
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turned with exaggerated accounts of the vexations they 
had endured. Accordingly, the firſt Ggnal was given by 
Silveſter II. towards the cloſe of the tenth 12 in 
an epiſtle wrote in the name of the church of Jeruſalem 


to the church univerſal throughout the world, in which 
all the European powers are intreated and exhorted to 


' ſuccovr and reſcue the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. This ef- 


fort of zeal, however, produced no immediate effect. 
Gregory VII. in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
renewed the undertaking, and propoſed in perſon to in- 
vade the Holy Land. Though he was prevented from 
executing this deſign, the ſpirit of the people was in- 
flamed ;. and Peter the Hermit, returning from a voyage 
which he had made through Paleſtine, A. D. 1039, com- 
plained of the extreme ſufferings of the Chriſtians, ap- 
plied to Urban II. for ſuccour, and ran from province 
to province with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and * to this holy war, and pietending a divine 
commiſſion for this purpoſe. At length Urban II. find: 
ing a general ardour for the cauſe, aſſembled a grand and 
numerous couneil at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and warmly 


recommended this expedition. Soon after the propoſal | 


was. renewed with ſucceſs at the council of Clermont. 
In 1096, ar army of 800,000 men ſet out for Conſtan- 
tinople, in ſeparate bodies, under the command of Peter 
the Hermit, of Godfrey of Bulloin, and many other no- 
ble and illuſtrious leaders, Nor need we wonder at the 
multitude who flocked to the ſtandard of the croſs, when 


we conſider the natural operation of frantic zeal, and 


the numberleſs privileges which the croiſaders acquired; 
ſuch as exemptions from proſecutions for debt, from 


paying intereſt for money, and from taxes; the power of 


alienating their lands without conſent of their lord, the 


protection of St. Peter, the immunities of eccleſiaſtics, 


and the plenary remiſſion of their fins. Du-Cange. 
The firſt efforts of theſe adventurers were irreſiſtible, and 
they gained conſiderable advantages; but before the ex- 
piration of the thirteenth century, the Chriſtians were 
driven out of all their Aſiatic pofſeſſions; and the en- 
terpriſe remains a ſingular monument of human folly. 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtantial benefits accrued from it 
in a political and commercial view, however injurious 
it was to individuals, and to the cauſe of religion in 
general, To theſe wild expeditions we owe the firſt 
gleams of light which tended to ye barbarity and ig- 
norance. They were the means of introducing a more 
general and ſteady adminiſtration of juſtice, and of eſta- 
bliſhing regal government in the ſeveral kingdoms of 
Europe, and extending commerce. Robertſon's Hiſt, 
ch. v. p 26, &. Moſheim's Eccl. Hilt. Eng. ed. 8vo. 
vol. ii. p. 189. 231, &c. 

Thoſe who engaged to go on this ſervice, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by croſſes of different colours, worn on their 
cloaths; ordered, it is ſaid, by the council of Cler- 
mont; and were thence called creiſes, or croſs-bearers, 


of whom, contemporary authors tell us, there were fix 


millions: the Engliſh wore them white; the French, 
red; the Flemilh, green; the German's black; and the 
Tralians, yellow. 

The following are the principal creiſades for the conqueſt 
of the Holy Land: the firſt undertaken in 1c95, at the 
council of Clermont; the ſecond in 1147, under Lovis 
VII. and the pontificate of Eugenius III. at the inſtiga- 
tion of Bernard, abbot of Clairval; the third in 1189, 
and 1190, by Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, emperor 
of Germany, Henry II. of England, and Philip Augut- 
tus of France; the fourth in 1193, by pope Celeitin III. 
and the emperor Henry VI. the fifth publiſhed in 1198, 
by order of Innocent III. wherein the French, Germans, 
and Venetians, engaged ; the fixth undertaken in the 
year 1217, under the pontificate of Honorius III. by the 
confederate armies of Italy and Germany, which ended in 
the rout of the Chriſtians ; the ſeventh under Frederic II. 
emperor of Germany: who fet out in the year 1228, 
and concluded a truce of ten years with the ſultan of 
Egypt in 1229, which was ſucceeded by inconſiderable 
and very unſuceeſsſul expeditions in 1239, under Theo- 
bald VI. king of Navarre; and in 1240, under Richard 
earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. of England; 
the eighth under Louis IX. of France, in conſequence 
of a vow which he had made in 1248; and the ninth, 
and laſt renewed by the ſame valiant, but unfortunate 
monarch, who died of a peſtilential diſcaſe in the har- 
bour of Tunis, in the year 1270. "Theſe expeditions coſt 
Europe at leaſt two millions of its inhabitants, and an 
immenſe ſum of money. 

The abbot Juſtiniani makes an order of knighthood of the 
croiſes, who ſerved in the cot fades. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century, there was 
alſo a croiſade of the Saxons, againſt the pagans of the 
North ; wherein the archbiſhop of Magdeburg, the bi- 
{| ops of Halberſtadt, Munſter, Meiſburgh, Branden- 


-Y 


burgh, Ke. with ſeveral lay4ords, embarked. And to- 
wards the beginning of the fame century, under the pon- 
tiſicate of Innocent, there were allo a ero/ſode undertaken 


againſt the Albigenſes; who were become powerful in 
Languedoc, &c. 


CROISES, or CRO ES, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, pilgrims 


bound for the Holy Land, or who had Already been there: 
ſo called from a badge which they wore on their garments 

repreſenting a croſs. : 
The word croi/es is alſo extended to the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, created for the defence — protection 
of pilgrims; and all thoſe of the nobility, gentry, &c. 
who in the reigns of king Henry II. Richard I. Henry 
III. and Edwaid J. were cruce fignati, i. e. dedicated 
ve 48 to the wars, for the recovery of the Holy 

and. 


CROISIERS, CrvciGER1, or crof5-bearers, a religious or- 


der, or congregation of regular canons, ſo called. 

There are three orders which have, or do till bear this 
name; one in Italy; another in the Low Countries ; 
and a third in Bohemia. 

The firſt pretend to be derived from St. Clet; and add, 
that St. Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed St. Helena the 
place of the true croſs, and was aſterwards converted, 
reformed them. All we know for certain is, that they 
ſubliſted in Italy before Alexander III. mounted the 
throne; for that pontiff, flying from Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
found an aſylum in the monaſteries of the Cr oifrers, which 
he afterwards, in 1169, took under his protection, giving 
them the rule of Sr. Auguſtine, &c. 

They N confirmed by Pius V. but the diſcipline be- 
ing much relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in 1656 
1 . f 5 8 
Matt. Paris fays, that the creiſers, bearing ſtaffs with 
croſſes at the end, came into England in 1244, and pre- 
ſented themſelves before a ſynod held by the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, demanding to be admitted. They were here 
called crouched friars, 

Dodſworth and Dugdale mention two monaſteries of this 
order in England, one at London, the other at Rve- 
gate; the firſt founded in 1245, the latter in 1298 z 
lome add a third at Oxford, where they were received 
in 1349. M Allemand fays, there were fourteen mo— 
naſteries of Cro/5-bearers in England; adding, that they 
came from Italy; thoſe of the Low Countries diſowu- 
ing them. 

The Creiſſers of the Low Countries and France were 
founded in 1211, Theodore de Celles, ſon of Boſon, 
who having ſerved in a croiſade in Paleſtine, in 1188, 
and there found ſome of the Croifiers inſtituted by St. Clet, 
conceived a deſign of inſtituting another congregation in 
his own country. This is certain, that Theodore in his 


return from Paleſtine, engaged himſelf in the eccleſiaſ- 


tical ſtate 3 and went in quality of miſſionary to the croi- 
ſade againſt the Albigenſes : and that at his return in 
1211, the biſhop of Liege gave him the church of St. 
Thibault, near Huy; where, with four companions, he 
laid the foundation of his order ; which was confirmed 
by Innocent III. and Honorius III. Theodore ſent his 
religious to 'Thoulouſe, to join thoſe of St. Dominic, and 
combat the Albigenſes; and the congregation multiplied 
in France. Ihe popes have endeavoured to bring the 
Cr oi/rers of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. The Croiſiers, 
or port croiæ With a tar, in Bohemia, derive their origin 
from St. Quitiacus, and ſay they came from Paleſtine 
into Europe, where they embraced the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine, and built monaſteries. They add, that St. Agnes 
of Bohemia, to diſtinguith them from other Croifiers, ob- 
tained of Innocent IV. to add a ſtar to their habit. But 
the-{tory of St, Quiriacus has no foundation; and it was 
Agnes herſelf, daughter to Primiſlaus king of Bobemia, 
who inſtituted the order at Prague, in 1234. They atc 
very numerous; and have now two generals. 


CROISSANTLE', in Heraldry, Croix croiſſuntt is a croſs 


cteſcented; that is, having a creſcent, or half moon, 
fixed on each end thereof. 


CROM-LECHE, in Britiſh Antiquity, derived according to 


the conjecture of Mr. Rowlands, from the Hebrew 

carem-luach, a devoted ſtone or altar, are huge, broad, 

flat ſtones, raiſed upon other ſtones ſet up on end (or 

that purpoſe. I hey are common in Angleſey; and Mr. 

Rowlands ſuppoles, that they are the remains of altacs 

2 there by the firſt coloniſts. Mona Antiqua re- 
aurata. 


CRONICAL, in Aſtronamy. See AcRONICAL, 
CRONIUS, in Chronolegy, the ancient name of the Athc- 


nian month HECATOMB&#0N, which was the fiiit of their 
year, and anſwered to the latter part of our June and 
beginning of July, 
There were feaſts called Cronienes, eelebrated at Athens in 
this month, in honour of Saturn, anſwering to the da- 
turnalia of the Romans. 

CROO E- 


CROOKEDNESS. See Dis rok rriox. . 
CROOTES, a ſubſtance found about the ore in the lead- 
mines, at Mendip, being a mealy, white, ſoft ſtone, 
matted with ore, 8 | | 
CROPPER, or Dutch CroypPtR, in Zoology, the name of a 
articular ſpecies of pigeon, called the columba gutturoſa 
Became, by Moore, It is naturally thick, and bas its 
name from its large crop, or bag of wind, which it car- 
ries under its beak, and can, at pleaſure, either raiſe or 
depreſs. Theſe are thick-bodied, and ſhort ; their legs 
are alſo thick and ſhort, and are feathered down to the 
feet; the crop is large, and hangs low; the feathers on 


the thighs hang looſe; and their legs ſtand wide; they“ 


are gravel-eyed, and are generally very bad feeders. 
There are of theſe pigeons of all colours, and thoſe who 
are careful of them, generally take them away from their 
proper parent, while young, and breed them under the 
females of other ſpecies. | 2 

CROSET TES, in Architecture, the returns in the corners 
of chambranles, or door-caſes, or window. frames; called 
alſo ears, elbows, ancones, prothyrides, &c. 

CROSIER, or CROZz IER, ſhepherd; crook, a ſymbol of paſ- 
coral authority, conſiſting of a gold or filver ſtaff, crooked 
a- top, carried occaſionally before Bis Hos and ABBOTS, 
and held in the hand when they give ſolemn benediction. 
At one end it is crooked, at the other pointed ; expreſſed 
in the verſe : 


Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 


The cuſtom of bearing a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is 
very ancient, as appears from the life of St. Cæſarea of 
Arles, who lived about the year 500. Among the 
Greeks, none but the patriarchs had a right to the cro/cer. 
The crofters were at firſt no more than ſimple wooden 
ſtaves, in form of a T, uſed to reſt and lean upon : by 
degrees they were made longer; and at length arrived to 
the form we now fee them of. Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. 
122. 

Regular abbots are allowed to officiate with a MITRE and 

a croſter. 

Caos oo in Aftronomy, four ſtars, in form pf a croſs ; by 
help whereof, thoſe who ſail in the ſouthern hemiſphere 
find the antarctic pole. 

CROSS, Crux. a ſort of inſtrument, compoſed of two 
pieces of wood, traverſing and cutting each other, or- 
dinarially at right angles. 

Pezron derives the word crux from the Celtic croug, and 
cr0as; though, perhaps, croug and croas might with as 
much juſtice be derived from crux. 

The croſs was uſed amongſt the ancients as a puniſhment 
for malefactors and ſlaves; and was planted at ſeveral 
places, in terrorem, as our gallows, &c. 

Sozomen obſerves, that it was Conſtantine who by law 
firſt aboliſhed the puniſhment of the cos, which had ob- 
tained among the Romans till his time. It had alſo 
been in uſe among the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Perſians, 
Carthaginians, and even the Greeks. 

As to crucifixion, or the manner wherein the puniſh- 
ment of the cro/s was effected, the critics, both ancient 
and modern, are exceedingly divided: the points in diſ- 
pute are, Whether the criminal was faſtened with three 
nails, or with four ; whether the feet were immediatel 
faſtened to the cri, or whether they reſted on a little 
piece of wood, in manner of a ſtep, or reſt, called 
,t whether the croſs was planted in the earth before 
the perſon was nailed on, faſtening him afterwards by 
means of a ſcaffold raiſed to the height of the place 
where the feet were to be nailed ; or whether he was 
nailed before the cro/5 was raiſed or planted, as the painters 
repreſent it: or laſtly, whether the patient was faſtened 
quite naked, or covered: queſtions that have all been oc- 
caſioned by the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt, 

CRrossEs were uſually in former times erected on the tops 
of houſes, by which tenants pretended to claim the pri- 
vileges of the Templars Hoſpitallers, to deſend themſelves 
againſt their rightful lords, This was condemned b 
the ſtatute Will. II. c. 37. It was uſual alſo, in thoſe 


days, to ſet up croſſes in places where the corpſe of any! 


of the nobility reſted, as it was carried to be buried, t 
a tranſeuntibus pro «jus animo deprecetur. 
Croſſes, &c. are forbid to be brought into England, by 
13 Eliz. c. 2. on pain of a premunire, &c. 

Cross, Invention of the, inventio crucis, an ancient feaſt, ſo- 
lemnized on the third of May, in memory of St. He- 
lena's (the mother of Conſtantine) finding the true cro/s 
of Chriſt deep in the ground, on mount Calvary ; where 
ſhe erected a church for the preſervation of part of it: 
the reſt being brought to Rome, and repoſited in the 
church of the Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem. Sce FEAST. 
'Theodoret mentions the finding of three cro//es, that of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and thoſe of the two thieves; and that they 
diſtinguiſhed between them by means of a ſick wo- 
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mam who was immediately healed by touching the true 
. 5 ifs x 
The place is ſaid to have been pointed out to her by St. 
2 then a Jew, afterwards converted and cano- 
nized, | | | | 
Cross, Exallation of the, an ancient feaſt, held on the four- 
teenth of September, in memory of this, that Heraclius 
reſtored to mount Calvary the true croſs, in 642, which 
had been carried off fourteen years before, by Coſroes 
king of Perſia, upon his taking Jeruſalem from the em- 
peror Phocas. | 
The adoration of the creſi appears to have been practiſed 
in the ancient church, in as much as the heathens, par- 
ticularly Julian, reproach the primitive Chriſtians with 


the charge. Mornay, indeed, aſſerted, that this had 
been done by St. Cyril, but could not ſupport his alle- 
gw at the conference of Fontainbleau. St. Helena is 
aid to have reduced the adoration of the cro/s to its juſt 
principle, ſince ſhe adored in the wood, not the wood 
itſelf, which had been direct idolatry and heatheniſm, 
but him who had been nailed to this wood. With ſuch 
modifications ſome proteſkants have been induced to ad- 
mit the adoration of the croſs. John Huſs allowed of the 
phraſe, provided it were expreſly added, that the adora- 
tion was relative to the perſossof Chriſt. But however 
Roman catholics may ſeem to triumph by virtue of ſuch 
diſtinction and mitigations, it is well known they have 
no great place in their own practice. Imbert, the good 
prior of Gaſcony, was ſeverely proſecuted in 1683, for 
telling the people, that in the ceremony of adoring the 
croſs, practiſed in that church on Good Friday, they 
were not to adore the wood, but Chriſt who was cruci- 
fed on it: the curate of the pariſh told them the con- 
trary : it was the wood | the wood! they were to adore, 
Imbert replied, it was Chriſt, not the wood: for which 
he was cited before the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, ſuſ- 
pended from his functions, and even threatened with 
chains and perpetual impriſonment. It little availed him 
to cite the biſhop of Meaux's diſtinction ; it was an- 
ſwered, that the church allowed it not. 

CRoss-bearer, port-croix, cruciger, in the Romiſh Church, 
the chaplain of an archbiſhop, or a primate, who bears a 
croſs before him on ſolemn occaſions, 

The pope has the cr9/s borne before him every where; a 
patriarch any where out of Rome: and primates, metro- 
politans, and thoſe who have a right to the pallium, 
throughout their reſpeCtive juriſdictions. 

Gregory XI. forbad all patriarchs and prelates to have it 
borne in preſence of cardinals. A prelate bears a ſingle 
croſs, a patriarch a double cref5, and the pope a triple one 
on their arms. 

Cross-bearers, alſo denote certain officers in the 1xqv151- 
TION, who, make a vow before the inquiſitors, or their 
vicars, to defend the catholic faith, though with the loſs 
of fortune and life, Their buſineſs is to provide the in- 
quiſitors with neceſſaries. They were formerly of great 
uſe; but in proceſs of time, ſome of their conſtitutions 
were changed, and they were called, of the penance of 
St. Dominic. Limborch's Hiſt. Inq. by Chandler, ch. x. 
See FAMILIARS, and INQU1isiT1ON., | | 

Cross, pectoral, is a croſs of gold or ſilver, or other pre- 
cious materials, often enriched with diamonds, which 
the biſhops, acchbiſhops, &. and regular abbeſſes, wear 
hanging from the neck. - 

CRoss, order of the, or CROISADE, an order of ladies in- 
ſtituted in 1668, by the empreſs Eleanora de Gonzaga, 
wife of the emperor Leopold; on occaſion of the mira- 
culous recovery of a little golden cro/s, wherein were en- 
cloſed two pieces of the true creſi, out of the aſhes of. 
part of the palace, It ſeems the fire had burnt the caſe 
wherein it was incloſed, and melted the cryſtal ; yet the 
wood remained untouched. X 

Cross, Maids of the, a community of young women inſti- 
tuted in 1265, at Roye, in Picardy, and ſince diſperſed 
to Paris and other towns. They inſtruct young perſons 
of their own ſex ; ſome take the three vows of poverty, 


, chaſtity, and obedience; others retain their libetty. 


They are under the ditection of a ſuperior, 


"]Cross, judgment of the, a cuſtom in France, at the begin- 


ning of the ninth century, of giving judgment iri favour 
of one of two contending parties, who held his arms for 
the longeſt time lifted up to a cro/s. 

CRoss, in Betany, is uſed to expreſs the arrangement of the 
petala of certain flowers; called plantæ flore cruciformi. 
See PLANT, and FLOw ER. *. 
The flowers are not to have either more or leſs than four 
8 and their calyx only to conſiſt of four pieces. 
The piſtil generally becomes a fruit called ſiligua. See 
CRUCIFORM flowers, 

Caoss, in Coins, a name given to the face, or right fide, 


the other being called the pile, or reverſe. It has been 
12 C a com- 


it. And we do not find that their apologiſts diſclaimed 
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x common error that the reverſe was meant by the creſi, 
becauſe at this time with us marked with figures diſpoſed 
in that form ; but the ſtamping the head of the prince in 
theſe kingdoms, on the right fide of the coin, was pre- 
ceded by a general cuſtom of (triking on. that part the 


figure of a croſs, while the other, called the pile, con- | 


tained the arms, or ſome other device. 
Csoss, in Dialling. See DiaL. 


Cross, in Heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary | 


compoſed of fourtold lines; whereof two are per endi- 
cular, and the other two tranſverſe ; for ſo we mult con- 
ceive of them, though they be not drawn throughout but 
meet by couples, in four right angles, near the feſs-point 
the eſcutcheon. See OR DIN AR. 

The content of a croſs is not always the fame; for when 
it is not charged, cantoned, nor accompanied, it has 
only the fifth part of the field; but if it be charged, it 
mult contain the third part thereof. 

This bearing was firſt beſtowed on fuch as had performed 
or at leaſt undertaken, fome ſervice for Chriſt, and the 
Chriſtian piofeſſion; and is held, by divers, the moſt 
honourable charge in all heraldry. What brought it into 
ſuch ſrequent uſe, was the ancient expeditions into the 
Holy Land; and the holy war pilgrims, after their pil- 
grimage, taking the ce ſor their cognizance z and the 
enſign of that war being the 1 /. 

In thoſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. An- 
drew's croſs; the French a cr argent; the Engliſh a 
creſi or; the Germans, ſable ; the Italians, azure ; the 
Spaniards, gulcs. 

St. George s croſs, or the red crofs, in a field argent, is 
now the ſtandard of England; that faint being the re- 
puted patron of this nation. 

Guillim enumerates thirry-nine different ſorts of cro//es 
uled in heraldry, the ſeveral names whereof here ſollow ; 
the deſcriptions whereof are to be looked for under their 
proper articles. Acres voided; a cos wavy-voided, a 
croſi patce fimbriated, a cri patèe fitched on the foot, a 
cro/s patèe on three parts and fitched on the fourth, a 
croſs engrailed, a creſi patonee, a cro/s flory, a croſs pa- 


tonce voided, a crofs avelane, a cr patee lambeaux, a | 


creſi furchèe, a croſs croſlet, a croſs croflet fitchee at the 
point, a cri bottonce, a creſt pommee, a croſs urdee, a 
croſi degraded fitchee, a cro/s potent, a croſs potent fitched, 
a croſs calvary, a creſs croflet ſet in degrees, a cro/s patri- 
archal, a croſs anchored, a ce molinee, a cr clechee, 
a cro/5 flory or fleur de lys, a ce double fitchee, a cro/s 
a-ſeize points, a cro/s milrinee, a croſs raguled, a cro/5 
pointed voided, a cro/s pall, a tau or St. Antony's , 
a cri voided and couped, a cro/s couped pierced, a cro/s 
molin&ce pierced lozenge ways, a cr molinée quarter- 
pierced, a faltire of St. Andrew's cr, which will be 
dliſtinctly ſpoken of under that denomination ; and fo all 
the other may be found more particularly deſcribed un- 
cer the names of the ſeveral differences. 

Colombiere makes ſeventy-two diſtinct ſorts of creſſes, of 
which we ſhall only mention thoſe that differ from ſuch 
as have been mentioned above; as a cr remply, which 
is only one cr9/5 charged with another; a creſt party, that 
is, one half of one colour, and the other of another; a 
cr9/3 quartered, that is, the oppoſite quarters of ſeveral 
colours; a %% of five pieces, that is, if ſo many co- 
loursz a cro/s mouſſue, and abaiſc: a wo/s barbee; a 
1/5. croiſſanante, or creſcented, that is, having a cre- 
icent at each end; a ce forked of three points; a croſs 
pometce of three pieces; a cr9/s refſercelee; a croſs 
pointed; a re ankered, and ſur-anketed; a cri an- 
kered with ſnakes heads; a cri orled; a high eros; a 
cr0/s rayonnant, or caſting out rays of glory; a croſs of 
Malta; a croſs of the Holy Ghoſt; a crofs forked like the 
ancient reſts for muſqucts; a cro/s with eight points; a 
croſ5 bourdonee; a cs cramponnee and rournce; a 
croſs cablèe; acroſs inclining z a croſs pater noſtre, that is, 
made of beads; a cro/s trefle; a crofs fleuronnee z a croſs 
vuidee, elechee, and pommeteez a % crenellee and 
baſticle; a croſs with four ſteps to every arm; a creſs 
rounded; a cro/s and an half; a croſs eſtoilée, or ſtar- 


ways; a croſs corded; a croſs doubled of fix pieces ſet tos 
getherz a double croſs fplit in pale; a long croſs cut ig, 
pieces and difmembered; a %% couped or cut through 


in felle, of the two contrary colours to the field; a che- 
vron lutmounted by an half %; four tails of ermine 
in a c, the tops of the ermincs oppoſite to each other 
in the middle; four piecs of vair placed cro/+-ways, and 
counter-pointing in the centre; the cr or ſword of St, 
James; croſs potence cramponnce on the dexter upper 
arm, and a potence about the middle of the ſhaft. 

Theſe are the various ce we find in the aforeſaid au- 
thors z which ſome may think too many, as not being all 
uſed in Eugland; but heraldry extends to all countrics; 
and all terms uſed require to be explained, 

Nor is it ouly ia «os that the variety is ſo great; tlie 
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like is found in many other bearings, and particulatly in 
lions, and the parts of them; whereof the ſame Colom- 
biere gives us no lefs than ninety-ſix varieties. Leigh 
mentions but forty-ſix ſeveral croſſes; Sylvanus Morgan, 
twenty-ſix; Upton, thirty; Johannes de Bado Auteb, 
twelve; and ſo others, whom it is needleſs to mention. 
Upton owns he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the ya- 
rious croſſes uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent al- 
moſt innumerable : and therefore he only takes notice of 
ſuch as he had ſeen uſed in his own time. 

CRossEs, in Mining, are two nicks cut on the ſuperſicies 
of the earth, thus +, which the miners make when 
they take the ground to dig for ore. This creſs gives the 
minets three days liberty to make, and ſet on ſtones. 
As many of theſe crefſes as the miner makes, fo man 
mears of ground he may have in the rein, if he ſet on 
ſtones within three days after the making his croſs or 
creſſes. But if he make but one croſs, and a ſtander. by 
makes the ſecond, and a ſtranger makes the third, every 
one is ferved with the next mear, according as they have 
firſt or laſt, fooner or later, made their cro/s, or croſſes, 
upon the ground. 

Cross, in Surveying, is an inſtrument conſiſting of a braſs 
circle, divided into four equal parts, by two lines cuttin 
each other in the centre: at each extremity of either line 
is fixed a fight or perpendicular over the lines; with holes 
below each flit, for the better diſcovery of diſtant objects. 
The cr is mounted on a ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe. Some- 
times, inſtead of four fights there are eight. The /ur- 
veying croſs is but little known or uſed among us: abroad 
it is of more account. The manner of applying ir is as 
follows. 

Suppoſe the field ABCDE (Tab. Surveying, fig. 9.) re- 
quired to be ſurveyed: plant poles at all the angles; 
meaſure the line AC, and the perpendiculars let fall 
from the angles to the line: take down the dimenſions 
of each. Now, to find the point F, plant poles at plea- 
ſure in the line AC, and at the foot of the inſtrument 
in the ſame line, in ſuch manner, as that through two 
of the oppoſite lglits you may obſerve two of the ſtaves 
and through the other two, the ſtaff E. If in this ſta- 
tion E be not viſible, remove the inſtrument backwards 
or forwards, till the lines AF, EF, make a right angle 
in F; by which means, the plot of the triangle AFE 
will be had. After the ſame manner is the point H found, 
where the perpendicular DH falls; whoſe length, toge- 
ther with that of HF, is meaſured, to have the plot of 
the trapeziums E F H D. 

Again meaſure HC, making a right angle with H D, 
and the plot of the triangle D HC will be had. All that 
now remains is to find the point G, where the perpen- 
dicular B G falls: which being found after the fame 
manner as the reſt, we have the plot of the whole field 
A,B, C,D, E. The area whereof is had by adding the 
triangles and trapeziums together, 

Cross-bar /het, in the Military Art, a round ſhot, or great 
bullet, with a bar of iron put through it, coming out at 
both ends fix or eight inches. It is of good uſe in ſight, 
for cutting and ſpoiling ropes, fails, &c. 

Caoss battery, in Har. See BATTERY. 

Cross bill, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of the Lox14, 

ſmall bird remarkable for its beak, which is hooked both 

ways, and has the points croſſing one another, It feeds 
on the kernels of fruits, and is very deſtructive in or- 
chards. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, loxia is uſed for the 

name of a genus of birds of the pafſeres kind; the diſtin- 

guiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue is 
plain, equal, and whole; the beak large, thick, and 
ſhort, and crooked and convex both ways. 

Of this genus are the coccothranſtes, loxia, or croſi-biil, &c. 

It is about the ſize of the green-finch, and much of the 

ſame ſhape. Its beak is very hard, thick, ſtrong, and 

black; and contrary to the cuitom of nature, in all other 
birds, both parts of it are crooked, and that contrary 
ways; the upper chap being bent a point downwards, 
and the lower one hooked and brought upwards to one 
as ſharp, ſo that the ends ſtand acroſs. They do not 
always obſerve the ſame ſide of falling over; the upper 
one ſometimes lying on the right, ſometimes on the left 
fide of the under. One would think this croſs ſtructure 
of the beak but a bad one for feeding with, yet the bird 
is very voracious; it feeds on ſeeds, which it picks up 
with great dexterity; in particular, it is fond of the ker- 
nels of the apple, and to get at them, ſplits an apple in 
two with one flroke of its oddly faſhioned beak, by 
which it does infinite miſchief in orchards. It is com- 
mon in Germany, Sweden, and ſome other countrics, 
and ſometimes in antumn comes over to us in vaſt abun- 
dance, doing great mitchief to the orchards in the weſt 
of England. It ſings very ſweetly, and, as it is faid, 
only in winter. See Tab. Birds, N? 36. 
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Cross-bill, in Chancery, 
defendant prays relief againſt the plantiff. 

Cross-bows. See Bows, and AgchERx. 

CRross, inſtead of a ſignature to a deed, &c. is derived 
from the Saxon practice of allixing the ſign of the cr9/ 
whether they could write or not. | 

CRross-grained /iuff, in Jeinery. Wood is faid to be croſ5- 

grained, when a bough or branch has ſhot out of it : for 
the grain of the branch, ſhooting forward, runs athwart 
that of the trunk. 
In wood well grown this defect is ſcarce perceivable, ex- 
cept in working ; but in deal-boards theſe boughs make 
knots, If the bough grew up with the young trunk, in- 
ſtead of a knot is found a cu ling in the Nuff; very ſen- 
ſible under the plane. 

Cross-jack, in a ſhip, is a ſail extended on the lower-yard 
of the mizen-maſt, which is hence called the croſs-jack- 
yard. It is ſeldom uſed, 

Cross multip/ication, a method of multiplying feet and 
inches, by feet and inches, or the like; ſo called, be- 
cauſe the members are multiplied cro/5-wiſe, See Mor- 
TIPLICATION, | 

Cross-prece, in Ship-Building, a rail of timber extended 
over the windlaſs of a merchant-ſhip, from the knight- 
heads to the belfry. It is ſtuck full of wooden-pins, 
which are uſed to faſten the running-rigging as occaſion 
requires. 

Cross-/faffy a mathematical inſtrument, otherwiſe called 
the FOR E-/taff. 

CRross-tining, in Huſbandry, a method of harrowing land, 
conliſting of drawing the harrow up the interval it went 
down before, and down that which it was drawn up. 

CRoss-trees, in a ſhip, croſs pieces of timber ſet on the head 
of the maſt, and bolted, and let into one anotker very 
ſtrongly. They are four in number, and are generally 
called croſs-trees, but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only thoſe which 
go thwart ſhips, are called cro/5-trees ; the other, in the 
largeſt ſhips, are called treiſſel- trees. Their uſe is to 
keep and bear the top-maſlts up; for the foot of the top- 
malt is always faſtened into them, ſo that they bear all 
the ſtreſs. They alſo bear the tops, and are neceſſary to 
all maſts which carry auy other top, or flag-ſtaff, at the 
head, Manwayring. 

Cross-tree-yard is a yard ſtanding ſquare, juſt under the 
mizen-top, and to it the mizen=-top is faſtened below. 
See CRoss-jack. 

Cross, / V inter, in B:tany, Eryſimum. See Hedge Mus TaArD. 


is an original bill, by which the 


CRoss-wort, Cruciatu, in Botany, the name of a genus of | 


plants the characters of which are theſe : that the flowers 
and fruit wholly agree with thoſe of the aparine but the 
leaves grow in form of ſtars round the ſtalks, aud are only 
four at a joint. This is a ſpecies of VALANTIA in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. | 

The ſpecies of cro/5-wort enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are nine. 'Tourn. Inlt. p. 115. 

A decoction of this plant in wine has been recommended 
as a very excellent vulnerary and detergent. Camerarius 
tells us, that it is of great efficacy in attenuating and 
expectotating tough humours, 

CROSSE, a name given by the people of Guinea, and ſome 
other parts of Africa, to a kind of. fruit very common 
among them, It very much reſembles our common ha- 
zel-nut, but that the ſhell is not ſo hard. Phil. Tranſ. 
N? 108. 

CROSSELET, Aittle crofs, a diminutive of creſi, uſed in He- 
raldry, where we frequently ſee the ſhield covered with 
croſſelets ;, alſo feſſes, or other honourable ordinaries char- 
ged or accompanied with cr-{elets. . 
Croſſes themſelves frequently terminate in creſſelets : as in 
Tab. II. Heraldry fig. 54. 

 CROTALARIA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of 
the butterfly-kind, the ſtandard large, heart-ſhaped, and 
pointed; the wings are oval, and half the length of the 
ſtandard ; the keel is pointed, and as long as the wings; 
it hath ten ſtamina, which ace united, and an oblong re- 
flexed germen, which afterwards becomes a ſhort turgid 
pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, and filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies, na- 
tives of the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

CROTALOPHORUS anguis, in Zoology, the name uſed 
by the generality of authors for the rates N AKE. 

CROTALOPHORUS anguts, in Zoology, is alſo the name of a 
very remarkable ſpecies of ſerpent, more uſually known 
by the name of COBRA de capel/s, 

CROTALUM, an ancient kind of caſtagnetta, or muſical 


inſtrument, found on medals, in the hands of the priclts 


of Cybele. ; 

The cretalum differed from the tum; though autbors 
frequently confound the two. It conſiſted of two little 
braſs plates, or rods, which were ſhaken in the hand, 
and in ſtriking againſt each other made a noiſe. 
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It was ſometimes alſo made of a reed ſplit lengthwiſe; 
one part whereof they {truck againſt the other : and as 
this made a noiſe ſomething like that of a crane's bill, 
they called that bird crotali/?ria, a player on the crotala : 
and Ariſtophanes calls a great talker a cretalum. 

Clemens Alexandtinus attributes the invention to the Si 
cilians; and forbids the uſe thereof to the Chriſtians, 
becauſe of the indecent motions and geſtures that ac- 
company it. 

CROTALO, an inſtrument of military muſic, like that de- 
ſcribed in the preceding article. 'The Turks are the firſt, 
among the moderns, who introduced the uſe of it for 
their troops. It is now common in Flanders and Flo- 
rence, and other territories on the continent. It bas 
only one tone; but its effect in marking time may be 
diſtinckly heard through the noiſe of forty drums. This 
is the ſame inſtrument with the ancient CYMBALUM. 


| CROTALYSTRLEA, in Antiquity, a kind of morice dan- 


cers, admitted ts entertainments, in order to divert the 
company with their dancing, and playing on an inſtru- 
ment called CROTALUM, whence they had their name. 

CROTAPHIC artery is uſed, by ſome medical writers, to 
denote the tendon of the muſcle call CRoTaPH1TEs, or 
temporalis. 

CRO TAPHTTES, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the lower- jaw, 
ſerving to draw it downwards. Its fibres ſpring ſeve- 
rally from the bones of the forehead, the ſinciput, ſphe- 
nodes and temporale; which meeting, and, as it were, 
centering under the os jugale, whence alſo this muſcle 


receives ſome fibres, proceed to the preceſſus c:rone, into 
which they are inſerted. 


CROTAPHIUM, in Medical 7/riters, is uſed for a pain in 
the head. See He ap-ach. 

CROTCHES Croccia, in Sea-Language, a name given 
to thoſe crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel, 
in the fore and hind-parts of a ſhip, upon which the 
frame of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches 
the ſtem afore, and the ſtern-poſt abaft. 

CRoTCHES are alſo certain pieces of wood or iron, whoſe 
upper parts open into two horns, or arms, like a half- 
moon, Ihey are fixed in different parts of a ſhip, ac- 
cording to the uſes for which they may be deſigned, 
which is uſually to ſupport the ſpare malls, yards. &c. 


CROTCHET, in Muſie, one of the notes, or characters 


of time, marked thus ZE equal to half a minim, and 


double a quaver. 

It is not eaſy to conceive how this character comes by 

the name crochet : the word is apparently borrowed from 

the French crochet, of croc, a crook or hook, uſed by them 
for what we call the quaver, or half crotchet; by reaſon 

of the additional ſtroke ac bottom, which gives it an ap- 

pearance of a crook, | 


A dot added to the crochet, thus 5 increaſes its time 


by half; that is, makes it equal to a crochet and a half, or 
to three quavers. | 
CroTCHET, in Prentine, denotes a ſort of line, ſometimes 
ſtrait, ſometimes waved, but always turned up at each 
extreme : ſerving to bind or link together ſeveral articles, 
that are to be read together, before you proceed to the ſub- 
diviſions, placed aſide of them with ſimilar or ſmaller 
crachets ; much uſed in genealogies, analytical tables, &c. 
for facilitating the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of any ſubject. 
CrRoTCHETS are alſo uſed for two oppoſite characters, 
ſerving to incloſe what we call a parenthe/rs, or any other 
part of a diſcourſe, to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the work; ſometimes in this form [ ], and ſometimes in 
this (). * 
CROTON, in Botany, a genus of the monoecta monadelphia 
claſs, baſtard ricinus, or tallow-tree. Its characters are 
theſe: it hath male and female flowers on the ſame 
plant ; the flowers have five petals, thoſe of the male 
being no larger then the leaves of the empalement ; and 
they have five nectatious glands, which are fixed to the 
receptacle, They have ten or fifteen ſtamina, which are 
joined at their bale. Ihe female flowers have a roundiſh 
germen, with three reflexed ſtyles, which afterward be- 
come a roundiſh three-cornered capſule with three cells, 
each containing a ſingle ſeed. There are nine ſpecies, 
natives of the Weſt Indies, and ſouth of France. | 
CROUP, in Medicine, ſuſfocatio ftridula, is a diſeaſe to 
which children, chiefly under twelve years of age, are 
ſubject in cold and wet ſcaſons, and molt commonly on 
the ſea-coaſt, and in low marſhy countries, It is a ſſ e- 
cies of ASTHMA or CATARRH, attended with an in- 
fammatory fever, and many violent ſymptoms, It is 
ſeated in the cavity of the wind-pipe, a little below the 
glottis downwards, and affects the mucus ſeparated 
there, which is ſo thickened, as to fill up the paſſage of 
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the trachea. Tt often proceeds from catarrhs, occaſioned [CR ow, in Mechanics, an iron lever, furniſhed whh a S.- 


y the meaſles, hooping-cough, ſmall-pox, or cold damp | 


Weather. It is indicated by a frequent pulſe, quick and 


point at one end, and wo claws at the other, It hy 
various uſes, in heaving or purchaſing great weights. 


laborious breathing, which is performed with a peculiar | The name 'crow, or raven, corvus, was anciently given 


kind of croaking noife z the voice is ſharp and ſhrill, and 
the face generally much fluſhed, though ſometimes of a 
livid colour. W 
ſymptoms, his feet ſhould be put into warm water; he 
ſhould be bled, and a laxative clyſter adminiftered as ſoon 
as poſſible. He fhould be made to breathe over the 
ſteams of warm water and vinegar z an emollient de- 
coction and cataplaſms, or fomentations may be applied 
round the neck ; bliſter-plaſter may be alſo . to 
the neck, or ſhoulders. A mixture of ſyrup of althea, 
and balſamic ſyrup, an ounce each, with three ounces 
of pennyroyal water, may be given in the quantity of a 
table ſpoonful frequently. Afſa-fcetida has likewiſe been 
of ſervice. This diſorder is in ſome places called the | 
chock, and the ſtuffing or riſing of the lights. Buchan's 
Domeſtic Med. ed. 5. p. 606. Home's Inquiry into the 
Nature and Cure of the Croup. 2 

Crovuy of a horſe, in the Manege, the extremity of the reins 
above the hips. It ſhould be large and round, fo that the 
tops of the two haunch-bones be not within view of | 
each other. It ſhould have its compaſs from the haunch- 
bones to the very dock or onſet of the tail; and ſhould | 
be divided in two by a channel, or hollow, all along to | 
the neck. A rocking crowp is when a horſe's fore-quar- 
ters go right, but his creup ſwings from fide to ſide; 
when ſuch a horſe trots; one of the haunch-bones wili 
fall, and the other riſe like the beams of a balance; a 
ſign that he will not be very vigorous. 

CRO 


UPADE, in the Manege, a leap, higher than the cur- | 


vert, wherein the fore and hind-parts of the horſe keep 
an equal height; his legs being truſſed under his belly, 
without ſtretching them out, or ſhewing his ſhoes. 

CROUPER, or CruyPER. See CRU ER. 

CROUTE, Sour-croute, or KRou TE. As this preparation 
of CABBAGE has been found of ſovereign efficacy as a 
preſervative in long voyages from the ſea-ſcurvy, it may 
not be unacceptable to give a conciſe account of the pro- 
ceſs for making it, according to the information commu- | 
nicated by an ingenious German gentleman. 
The ſoundeſt and moſt ſolid cabbages are ſelected for this | 
uſe, and cut very ſmall, commonly with an inftrument 
made for this purpoſe z not unlike the plane which is 
uſed in this country for flicing cucumbers. A knife is 
uſed, when the preparation is made with greater nicety. 
The cabbage thus minced is put into a barrel in layers, | 


to ſeveral machines of war, uſed in the defence of 
places: one invented by Diades ; another by the Ty- 


hen a child is ſeized with the above | rians, mentioned by, Q urtius; another by Cn. Ovilius. 
r 


Vitruvius calls the the demoliſbing crow, cor uus, demo- 
liter, and alſo depredator : others call it the crane, grus, 
Polybius deſcribes another invented by C. Duillius uſed 
_—_ the Carthaginian fleet, | 

ey were all a kind of grappling-hooks ; ſerving to dra 


things towards the engineer. "That deſcribed by Q. Cur- 
tins was thrown out of a baliſla. 


| CRow-berries, in Botany, Empetrum. See Berry-bearing 


HEATH. 


Crows-bill, an inſtrument uſed Rien, in their ope- 


rations; eſpecially for drawing bullets and other foreign 
bodies out of wounds, It has its name from its figure. 
Crow's-feet, in the Military Art. See CALT ROF. 
CrRow's-feet, in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſome- 
times ſix, eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man's 
eye. They are uſed to ſuſpend the awnings ; or to keep 
the top-ſails from fretting againſt the edges of the tops. 
Crow -foot, muſk-woaed, See ADOX A. 
Crow 's-foer, in Botany. See RAxuUxCULUS. 
CRowW-flowers, Sce CAM ION. 
CRow-garlic, a name given to a fpecies of 0x108, 
CRrow-net. See NET. 


CRow, ſcare, in Ornithel:gy, a ſpecies of the larvs, See Gul I. 


CRow-:ſtaves, in Agriculture, a name given to a part of a 


plough, ſignifying two upright picces ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly, inſerted into the box of the plough, near the 
wheels, and each pierced with two rows of holes ; by 
means of which they ſupport a tranſverſe piece, called 
the pillow of the plough, running acroſs them, and 
ſerving to raife or ſink the beam, by being pinned higher 


or lower, according as the ground is to be ploughed 
deeper or ſhallower. See PLovGn. | 


CROWD, to, in Sea Languege, is to carry an extraordinary 


force of ſail on a ſhip, in order to accelerate her courſe on 
ſome important occaſion. : 
CROWN, Corona, a mark of regal dignity ; being an orna- 
ment worn on the head by kings and ſovereigns, as a ſym- 
bol of their authority. 
Gallot derives the word corona, whence crown, from the 
Latin cernu, horn; becauſe the ancient crowns were pointed 
in manner of horns; which were anciently, both by 
Jews and Gentiles, eſteemed as marks of power, ſtrengtb, 


hand high, and over each is ſtrewed a handful of ſalt} authority, and empire. Hence, in the Holy Scripture, 


and carraway ſeeds, in this manner it is rammed down 


horns 'are uſed for the regal dignity : and accordingly, 


with a rammer ftratum fuper firatum, till the barrel be | bern and crown, in the Hebrew, are expreſſed by the 
full; when a cover is put over it, and preſſed down with | fame word. : 


a heavy weight. After ſtanding ſome time in this ftate, | 


it begins to ferment; and it is not till the fermentation 
has entirely ſubſided, that the head is fitted to it, and 
the barrel is finally ſhut up, and preſerved for uſe. | 
'There is not a drop of vinegar employed in this 7% 0a 
tion. The Germans write this preparation inthe fotlow-. 


ing manner: Sauer kraut, or ſaurer kobl, that is, in their | 


language, ſour herb, or ſour cabbage. 

CROW, Cornix, in Ornithology. See Corvus. 
The carrion crow, cornix, or coruus corone of Linnzus, 
agrees in the form of its body with the-RAvEN, and in 
its food, which is carrion, and other filth. It will alſo 
eat grain and inſects, and, like the raven, pick out the 
eyes of lambs juſt dropped. Ben Johnſon in his Fox, 
act i. ſcene 2. calls it the ger, or gore-crow, and claſſes 
it with the vultur, kite, and raven, as birds of prey, 
Virgil ſays that its croaking foreboded rain : 


Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improbe voce. 


And it was thought to be a bird of bad omen, when ſeen 
on the left hand: 
Sepe finiſtra cava predixit ab illice cornix. 


England formerly abounded with crows ; and in the reign 
of Henry VIII. an act was paſſed for their deſtruction. 
Crow, hooded, cor uus, corniæ, agrees in the ſhape of its bill 


with the Rook, and reſembles it alſo in its manners, | 


flying in flocks, and feeding on inſets. In England it 
is a bird of paflage, viſits us in the beginning of winter, 
and leaves us with the woodcocks. It is common in 
Scotland, and is the only ſpecies of genuine crow in 
many parts of the Highlands, and in all the Hebrides, 


Orkneys, and Shetlands, where it continues the whole | 


Jear. They have a ſhriller note than the common crows, 
and are machſmore miſchievous, The head, and under- 


fide of the neck and wings, are black, gloſſed over with a 
fine blue; the breaſt, belly, back, and upper part of the 


neck, ate of a pale aſh-colour; the irides bazel, the | 


legs black, and the toes broad and flat, to enable them 


In the remoteſt antiquity, the crown was only given to 
gods. Pliny ſays, that Bacchus was the firſt who uſed 
it. Pherecydes, cited by Tertullian De Corona, ſays, 
Saturn. Diodorus aſcribes it to Jupiter, after his victory 
over the Titans. Q. Fabius Pictor attributes the inven- 
tion to Janus; adding, that it was an ornament he uſed 
in ſacrificing. Leo the Egyptian ſays, it was Ifis who 
firſt wore a crown; and that it conſiſied of ears of corn, 
the uſe whereof ſhe firſt taught men. 
In this moſt authors agree, that the crown, originally, 
was rather a religious than a civil ornament; rather one 
of the pontificalia, than the regalia z that it only became 
common to kings, as the ancient kings were prieſts as 
well as princes ; and that the modern princes are entitled 
to it, in their eccleſtaſtical capacity rather than their tem- 
poral. See KinG, &c. 
The firſt crowns were no more than a bandelet, or head- 
band, drawn round the head, and tied behind; as we 
ſtill fee it repreſented on medals, around the heads of 
Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and the kings of Syria, 
Afterwards they conſiſted of two bandelets ; by degrees 
| they took branches of trees of divers kinds ; at length 
they added flowers; inſomuch that Tertullian, De Co- 
rona, aſſures us (from Claudius Saturninus, who had 
written expreſly on the ſubject) there was not any plant 
whereof crowns had not been made. 
The woods and groves were ſearched, to find different 
crowns for the ſeveral deitics : thus, on medals we find 
Jupiter's crown of flowers, more frequently of laurel ; 
Juno's of the vine; that of Bacchus, the vine with 
grapes, vine-leaves, and branches of ivy, with flowers 
and berries : thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and the river-gods, 
of bulruſhes ; that of Apollo, ſometimes of laurel, ſome- 
times of raſhes ; that of Saturn, new figs; that of Her- 
cules, poplar ; that of Pan, pine or alder ; that of Luci- 
na, dittany ; that of Hor, the fruits proper to each ſca- 
ſon ; that of the Graces, olive-branches, as well as that 
of Minerva; that of Venus, roſes; of Ceres, ears of 
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to walk without ſinking in marſhy and muddy ground. 
| „ 


corn, as well as that of Ifis; that of the Lares, myrile 
or roſemary, &c- | 


Growns 
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Criwns were not only uſed on the ſtatues and images o 
the gods, I the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings and 
emperors ; but alſo on altars, temples, doors of houſes, 
ſacred veſſels, victims, ſhips, &c. | 
The agonothete crowned thoſe who were victors in the ſo- 
lemn games, warriors, &c. 
Among the Romans, there were various kinds of crowns, 
diſtributed as rewards of military atchievements. The 
oval crown was the firſt, made of myrtle; and was be- 
ſtowed on generals who had been victorious over ſlaves 
or enemies unworthy of the Roman valour, and who 
were entitled to the honours of the leſſer triumph, called 
ovation. Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. 96. 
The ſecond was the naval or roſtral crown, conſiſting of 
a circle of gold, raiſed with prows and poops of ſhips; 
given to the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier 
who firſt jumped aboard an enemy's ſhip. Fig. 97. 
The third called vallaris, or caftrenſis, was alſo a circle of 
gold, raiſed with piles or palliſades ; 2 to him who firſt 
* into the enemy's camp, or forced the palliſades. | 
g. 08. 
The Punt, called mural crown, was a circle of gold, in- 
dented or embattled; given to him who firſt mounted the 
wall of a place beſieged, and there lodged a ſtandard : 
this crown we alſo find given, on medals, to the particu- 
lar genii and guardians of provinces and places. Fig. 99. 
The fifth, the civic crown 5 made of a branch of green 
dak; given to him who had faved the life of a citizen in 
a battle or aſſault. This was conferred on Cicero for de- 
tecting Caraline's confpiracy, and afterwards on Auguſ- 
tus Cœſar himſelf. Fig. 100, 
The ſixth was the triumphal crown, made of branches of 
Jaurel, or bay-tree, given to a general who had gained a 
battle, or conquered a province. 'This was afterwards 
made of gold. Fig. 101. 
The ſeventh the corona ob/tdionalts, or graminea, made of 
graſs or herbs found on the ground ; given to yenerals 
who had delivered a Roman army beſieged by the cnemy, 
and obliged him to decamp. Fig. 102. 
The eighth was alſo a crown of laurel, given by the 
Greeks to their athletæ; and by the Romans, to thoſe 
who had negociated, or confirmed a peace with an 
enemy: this was the leaſt eſteemed. Beſides thee, in 
antiquity, we meet with radial crowns, given to princes 
at their tranſlation among the gods ; whether before or 
after their death. Fig. 103. Caſaubon ſays, this ſort 
of crown was peculiar to deities yet it is certain Nero 
took it in his life-time. | 
Albletic crowns were deſtined to crown victors at the pub- 
lic games. | | 
From ſome paſſages in Euſebius Cæſarienſis, ſome au- 
thors conclude, that biſhops had likewiſe anciently their 
crotons. 
The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill ſeen 
on medals, viz. a crown of laurel, a radiating crown, a 
crown adorned with pearls and precious ſtones ; and the 
fourth a kind of bonnet, or cap, ſomething like the 
mortier. 
The firſt was ordinarily that uſed from the time of Julius 
Ceſar : the right of bearing.4t was granted him by the 
ſenate; ſome ſay on account of his baldneſs ; and af- 
terwards continued to his ſucceſſors. Jultinian was the | 
firſt who took that of the bonnet-kind. 
The papal CROWN is compoſed of a cap or tiara, encloſed 
by three marquiſes coronets, having two pendants, like 
the biſhops mitres; and on its top a mound of gold: 
theſe three crawns repreſent the pretended triple capacity 
of the pope, viz. as bigh-prielt, ſupreme judge, and 
ſole legillator of the Chriſtians. Fig. 104. 
The imperial CROwN is a bonnet or tiara, voided at the 
top like a creſcent, with a circle of gold, adorned with 
precious ſtones and pearls, heightened with fleurs-de-lys, 
ſupporting a globe, with a croſs at the top. Fig. 105. 
The Engliſh cRowN is adorned with four croſſes, in the 
manner of thoſe of Malta; between which are fleurs-de 
Iys. It is covered with four diadems, which meet at a 
little globe ſupporting a crols. Eig. 10b. 
The French cROwN, is a circle, enamelled, of eight 
fleurs-de-lys, encompaſſed with eight arched diadems ; 
bearing a-top'a double fleur-de-lys, which is the creſt of 
France. Fig. 17. 
Fhe Spaniſh CROWN is adorned withlarge indented leaves, 
covered with diadems; bordering on a globe, ſurmounted 
with a croſs. Fig. 108. Thoſe of Portugal, Poland, 
enmark, and Sweden, are of the ſame form. 
The crowns of moſt other kings are circtes of gold, 
adorned with precious ones, and heightened up with 


| 


— 


large trefoils, and cloſed by four, fix, or eight diadems, | 


CROWNS, or coronets, of the Britiſh nobility. 


CRowN, in A/tronomy, is àa name 


ſupporting a mound, ſurmounted with a croſs, 
The great Turk bears over his arms a turband, enriched 
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q with large pearls, and the uppermoſt is ſarroutided with 


creſcents. Fig. 109. IN 
The Electoral crown, of coronet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned 
up with ermine, and cloſed with a ſemi-circle of gold, 


all covered with pearls. On the top of it there is a globe 
with a croſs thereon. Fig. 110. 


Crowns, or coronets, of Britiſh princes of the blood reyal. 


1. The crown of the prince of Wales: this was formerly 
a circle of gold, ſet round with ſour croſſes-patteez and 
as many fleurs-de-lis alternately; but now conſiſts of 
one arch, adorned with pearls; in the middle of which 
is a ball and croſs, and bordered with ermine, as in the 
royal diadem. Fig. 111. Beſides this, the prince of 
Wales has another diſtinguiſhing mark of honour, viz. 
a plume of three oſtrich feathers, with an ancient coro- 
net of a prince of Wales, with this motto, Ich dien, i. e. 
[ ſerve. This device was at firſt taken by Edward prince 
of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, aiter the 
battle of Creſſy, where, having killed John king of Bo- 
hemia, he took from his head ſuch a plume, and put it 
on his own. Fig. 112. 2. That of the younger ſons 
and brothers of the king, conſiſts likewiſe of a circle of 
gold, bordered with ermine, and heightened with four 
crofles and fleurs-de-lys alternately, but without any 
arch, or being ſurmounted with a globe and croſs on the 
top. Fig. 113- 3. That of the other princes of the 
blood conſiſts alternately of croſſes and leaves, like thoſe 
in the coronets of dukes, &c. Fig. 114. Thoſe of the 
princeſſes have the addition of itrawberry-leaves. Fig. 
115. 

1. That of a 
duke is a circle of gold, bordered with ermine, and en- 
riched with pearls and precious ſtones, and ſet round 
with eight large leaves of parſley, or ſtrawberry. Fig. 
116. 2. That of a marquis is ſet round with four 
{lrawberry-leaves, and as many pearls, on pyramidal 
points of equal height, alternately. Fig. 117. 3. An 
earl's has eight pyramidal points, with as many large 
pearls on the tops of them, placed alternately, with ag 
many ſtrawberry-leaves, lower than the pearls. Fig. 
118. 4. The viſcount has only pearls, without any li- 
mited number, placed on the circle itfelf, all round. 
Fig. 119. 5. A baron has only fix pearls, ſet at equal 
diſtance, on the golden border of erminc« ; not raiſed, to 
diſtinguith him from the earl; and limited, to ſhew 
that he is inferior to the viſcount. Fig. 120. 

The eldeſt ſons of peers, above the degree of a baron, 
uſe the CORONET appertaining to the father's ſecond 
title; and none of the younger {ons ule cormmets. 

The coronet of a French earl is a circle of gold, with 
eighteen pearls ſet on the brim of it; that of a French 
viſcount an enamelled circle of gold, charged with four 
large pearls; and that of a French baron a circle of gold 
enamelled, and bound about with a double bracelet of 
pearls. All theſe are uſed on their coats of arms, and 
not worn on their head, as Britiſh noblemen and their 
ladies do at the king's coronation. 

Ch. Paſchal bas wrote exprefly de Coronis. Baudelot, 
in his Hiſtory of Ptolemy Auletes, has a number of 
curious obſervations on the ſame ſubject, that had 
eſcaped Paſchal. Du-Cange gives us a curious difſerta- 
tion on crowns; and Schmeizell, a German, a treatiſe 
of r:yal crowns, both ancient and modern. 


Crewn, in Architecture, denotes the uppermoſt member of 


the corniche ; called alſo CORONA and LARMIER. 


iven to two conſtella- 
tions; the one called /eptentrianalis, and the other nieri- 
dionalis, See CORONA, 


CROWN, in Commerce, is a general name for coins both fo- 


reign and domeſtic, of or near the value of five ſhillings 
erling. | 1 

In its limited ſenſe, crown is only applicable to that po- 
pular Engliſh coin which bears the name, and which is 
equivalent to ſixty Engliſh pence, or five ſhillings ; or to 
ſix livres French money. But, in its extenſive ſenſe, it 
takes in ſeveral others; as the French ecu, which we call 
the French crown, ſtruck in 1641 for ſixty ſols, or three 


livres; alſo the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and 
piaſtre, or piece of eight. 


Crown, in an Eccieſiaſtical Senſe, is uſed for the clerical 


tonſure; which is the mark, or character, of the Romiſh 
eccleſiaſtics. 

This is a little circle of hair, ſhaved off from the crown of 
the head ; more or leſs broad, according to the quality 
of the orders received. That of a mere clerk is the 
ſmalleſt ;\ that of prieſts and monks the largeſt. 

'The clerical crown was anciently a round liſt of hair, 
ſhaved off around the head, repreſenting a real corn : 
this is eaſily obſervable in ſeveral ancient ſtatues, &c. 
The religious of St. Dominic and St. Francis till retain it. 
See Rosakvr. 


with pearls and diamonds, under two coronets, the firſt | CROWN of the Virgin. 


of which is made of pyramidal points, heightened up CROWN, in Geometry, a ps ring included between two 
| 12 
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parallel or concentric peripheries, of unequal circles; 
generated by the motion of fome part of a right line 
round a centre, the moving part not being contiguous to 
the centre. Pon, 1 | 
The area of this is had by multiplying its breadth by 
the length of a middle periphery, which is a mean pro- 
rtional between the two peripheries that bound it. 

t D be the middle point of the breadth A B (Tab. II. 
Analyſis, fig. 394); let C B = a, and C A=r. Let the 
circumference ot the outer circle be c, and its area will 
52 

2 


N 
„and the area of the inner circle will be = this 


cn 

quantity being a fourth proportional to «*, 7, and 2 

then the difference of theſe two areas, or the area of the 
ca cr* c ar 


| crown, will be —— — ar X T* 


- but a—r 


a 


is equal to A B, the breadth of the crown, and = RE 


is the circumſerence of the circle, whoſe radiug is CD; 
becauſe CD is an arithmetic mean between C A and 


r+a 5 
CB, and therefore equal to , and the circumfer- 


* . * = A C 
ences of circles are as their radii, or a: c:: — 12 
2 4 
ar. 
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Crown, or Coxo Nr, in Heraldry, is uſed for the repre- 
ſentation of that ornament, in the mantling of an ar- 
moury; to expreſs the dignity of the perſon who bears it. 
The crown here is of more antiquity even than the hel- 
met; and it was uſed as a ſymbol of victory and tri- 
umph. 

Caow N, among Jewellers, the upper work of the roſe dia- 
mond, which all centres in the point at the top, and is 
bounded by the horizontal ribs. 

Crowns, pearled, or flowered, thoſe with pearls, or leaves 
of ſmallage, parſley, &c. Such were anciently almoſt 
all crowns, even thoſe of ſovereign princes: though they 
were not uſed in their armours, till about two hundred 
years ago. 

Crowns, radiated, or pointed, are thoſe of the ancient em- 
perors, which had twelve points; repreſenting, as ſome 
will have it, the twelve months of the year. 

Crown Royal, order of, an order of knighthood, which, 
ſome ſay, was inſtituted in 802; the knights of which 
bore a crown embroidered with gold, on a white robe. 
Others deny the exiſtence of ſuch an order. 

CROWN of calours, in Meteorology, certain coloured rings, 
which, like halos, appear about the body of the ſun and 
moon, but of the colours of the rainbow; and at a leſs | 
diſtance than the common halos. Theſe crowns fir Iſaac 
Newton ſhews to be made by the ſun's ſhining in a fair 
day, or the moon in a clear night, through a thin cloud 
of globules of water or hail, all of the ſame bigneſs ; 
and according as theſe globules are bigger or lets, the 
diameter of theſe crowns will be larger or ſmaller ; and 
the more equal theſe globules are to each other, the 
more crowns of colours will appear; and the colours 
will be the more lively. 


Crown, in Muſic, a REST marked by a reverſed C, with | 


a point in the middle of it thus . 

CROW N, clerk of the. See CLERK. 

CROWN, pleas of the, See PLEA. 

CROWN, officers of the, See OFFICER. 

Canoe denotes the fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. See 

LASS» 

CRow N-grafting. See ENGRAFTING. 

CrowN imperial, in Botany, For the characters, ſee Fr1- 
TILLARIA, 
There are ſeveral diſtin ſpecies of this plant preſerved 
in the gardens of the curious, all which make a very ele- 
gant appearance; there are alſo a great number of va- 
rieties which are propagated. from the ſeeds of one or 
other of the ſpecies, in the ſame manner with thoſe of 
the TULIP. 
When they are thus raiſed, the beſt time for tranſplant- 
ing their roots is in July or Auguſt, before they Me 
forth new fibres; -or they may be taken up out of the 
prong in June, after their green leaves are decayed, and 

ept till Augult, and then planted out into beds of rich 

earth, with ſome rotten dung buried deep in them. The 
moll pleaſing method of planting them is at eight or ten 

feet diſtance, in the middle of long flower-beds : a hole 
of ſix inches deep ſhould be opened with a ſpade, and 
the root put into it, and the earth put in with the hand 
upon it, and all the ſtones picked out, and the lumps 
broke. They now require no farther care, but in Fe- 
bruary will ſhoot up, and grow ſo quick, if the weather 


be mild, as to flower in March, As this is uſually a 
windy ſeaſon, it is proper to plant ſtakes in the earth, to 


CRO 


tye theſe plants to, to prevent their beirg blown down ; 
and itis a good caution never to gather the flowers, which 
much weakens the roots ; they ſhould, therefore, always 
be ſuffered to die upon the ſtalks. Ihe roots ſhould 
removed once in three years, and their off-ſets ſeparated, 
and planted in beds. 

CROWN imfper ial ſhell, in Conchylielogy., See VoLUTA. 

CROWN=2ffice, a court or office under the king's- bench, fo 
called, becauſe the crewn is more immediately concerned 
in what is therein tranſacted. See CouRT of King's-hench, 
Though none of the officers under the lord chief-juſtice 
of the king's-bench are employed in ſummoning a par- 
liament ; yet many of them have buſineſs in other mat. 
ters, during the ſitting of the parliament : as in caſes of 
error, &c. * more eipecially on trials of peers; Whete- 
in the clerk of the crown is chief manager. He has like- 
wiſe, out of parliament, all indictments in the crown, in- 
formations, recognizances z and a multitude of other 
buſineſs runs through his haads, as the writings of all 
pleadings, declarations, and other proceedings upon re- 
cords : but the executive part is left to his tecondary or 
deputy. 

CrRown-poſt, in Architefure, a poſt which in ſome build- 
ings ſtands upright in the middle, between two principal 
raſtets ; and from which there go ftruts or braces to the 
middle of each rafter. It is otherwiſe called a 4:mg's- 
piece, or joggle- piece. See PosT, 

Crown-ſcab, in Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in 
a humour that breaks out round the coronet, of a ſharp 
itching nature, and atterded with ſcurfineſs. The beſt 
remedy for this diſorder is a mixture of equal parts of 
marſhmallow ointment, and yellow baſilicon, ſpread on 
tow, and laid round the coronet. 

Crown, right of, Jus Corona, in Britiſh H:i/tory, de- 
notes the right of ſucceſſion to the throne of theſe king- 
doms. In this ſenſe the crown, according to judge Black- 
ſtone, is, by common law and con|titutional cuſtom, he- 
reditary, in a manner peculiar to itſelf ; fo that the right 
of inheritance may from time to time be changed, or li- 
mited by act of parliament. The ſucceſſion is ſuch, 
that the next heir of the crown takes poſleſſion on the 
death or demiſe of the laſt proprietor ; not by any ure 
divine title, but that kind of hereditary right which owes 
its origin ſolely to the founders of our conlticution. Ihe 
ſucceſhon likewiſe reſembles that of the heirs to landed 
eſtates, under particular exceptions : thus, the cyowwn de- 
ſcends lineally to the iſſue of the reigning monarch, as 
from king John to Richard II. and to the firſt born of 
the male iſſue, as in the caſe of Edward V. who was 
8 to Richard his younger brother, and Elizabeth 

is elder ſiſter; but on failure of the male line, it de- 
ſcends to the female iſſue: thus Mary I. ſucceeded Ed- 
ward VI. and the line of Margaret queen of Scots, the 
daughter of Henry VII. inherited on failure of the de- 
ſcendants of Henry VIII. Among the females, the 
crown deſcends to the eldeſt daughter and her iſſue, and 
not, like common inheritances, to all the daughters at 
once : thus queen Mary, on her brother's death, was the 
ſole ſucceſſor, though her ſiſter Elizabeth was living. 
Moreover, the lineal ＋ of any perſon deceaſed 
claim, as their anceſtor would have done, if he had been 
{till living. Thus, Richard II. ſucceeded his grandfa- 
ther Edward 1II. in right of his father the Black Prince, 
to, the excluſion of all his uncles. On failure of lineal 
deſcendants, the cretun is veſted in the next collateral re- 
lations of the late king, if they are lincally deſcended 
from the blood royal, as in the caſe of. Henry I. who 
ſucceeded to William II. John to Richard I. and James 1. 
to Elizabeth, being all derived from the Conqueror, who 
was then the only regal ſtock : nor is there any excep- 
tion, as in common deſcents, to collateral relations of 
the half-BLOOD. Thus Mary I. inherited after Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth after Mary, though born of Henry 
VIII. by different mothers, 
However this hereditary right is by no means indeſea- 
ſible ; becauſe the immediate heir has been, and may be 
excluded by the ſupreme legiſlative authority of this 
kingdom. Under this controul, the crown naturally de— 
ſcends either to the heres natus, if the courle of deſcent 
is unimpeached, or to the heres fafus, in conſequence of 
a particular ſettlement : becauſe the KING never dies, and 
there can be no interregnum. 
Egbert, in the beginning of the ninth century, was the 
ſole monarch of this kingdom. From Egbert, to the 
death of Edmund Ironſide, through a ſucceſſion of fit- 
teen princes, the crown deſcended regularly, with very 
little deviation. In the three ſucceeding reigns, the ſuc- 
cellion was ſuſpended by force ; at length the Saxon line 
was reſtored in Edward the Confeſſor, who indeed was 
not the next heir, becaute his brother Edmund Ironſide 
had a fon living, then an outlaw in Hungary. On bus 
deceaſe Harold II. uſurped the throne, though the right 

- remained in Edgar Atheling, ſon of Edward the n a 
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At this time William the Norman invaded England, pre- 
tending a right to the crown from a grant of Edward the 
Confeflor ; and his conqueſt transferred the ſucceſſion of 
the crown to a new family. From the Conqueror it de- 
ſcended to his ſons William II. and Henry 1 the eldeſt 
ſon Robert being kept out of poſſeſſion by his brethren. 
Henry was ſucceeded by Stephen of Blois, grandſon of 
William I. by his daughter Adelicia, his elder brother 
Theobald waving his claim, and Matilda or Maud, the 
daughter of Henry I. and the grand-daughter of Edward 
the Outlaw, to whom the ſucceſſion properly belonged, 
being excluded by force. However, her fon Henry &. 
as heir to the Conqueror, ſucceeded Stephen, though 


the proper heirs in the Saxon line were the ſons of Mal- |. 


com king of Scotland, by Margaret the daughter of 
Edward the Outlaw. From Henry II. the crown de- 
ſcended to his eldeſt fon Richard. l. and on his death was 
ſeized by his brother John, the youngeſt ſon of Henry, 
the right being veſted in his nephew Arthur. Oo the 
death of Arthur, and his ſiſter Eleanor, without iſſue, 
the cr-wn properly deſcended to Henry III. the fon of 
John, and from him, in an hereditary line of ſix gene- 
rations, to Richard II. and this right of ſucceſſion was 
declared in parliament by flat. 25 Edw. III. When 
Richard reſigned the crown the right reſulted to the iſ- 
fue of his grandfather Edw. III. and particularly to 
the poſterity of Lionel duke of Clarence; but Henry 
duke of Lancaſter uſurped the crown under the title of 
Henry IV. pretending o be a ſucceilor by right line of 
the blood royal. Parliament, by ſtat 7 Hen. IV. c. 
2. ſettled the inheritance of the crown and kingdom in 
him. and his heirs. He was regularly ſucceeded by his 
ſon and grandſon, Henry V. and VI. In the laſt of 
theſe reigns the houſe of York began to aſſert their dor- 
mant title, and eſtabliſhed it in the perſon of Edward IV. 
At his acceſſion, the diſtinction of a king de jure, and a 
king de facto, hiſt occurs; and by ſtat. 1 Edw. IV. c. 1. 
the three Henries are ſtyled kings in dee, and not of right. 
This king was fucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Edward V. 
who was depoſed by his unnatural uncle Richard III. 
under a pretence of baſtardy. During the tyrannical 
reign of Richard, Henry VII. earl of Richmond, af- 
ſumed the regal dignity, and his poſſeſſion was eſtab- 
liſhed by parliament in the firſt year of his reign. He 
afterwards married Elizabeth of York, the undoubted 
heireſs of the Conqueror, in whom the right of the 
crown was veſted. Henry VIII. ſucceeded by indiſput- 
able hereditary right, and tranſmitted the crown to his 


three childten in ſucceſſive order; and ſtat. 25. Hen. | 


VIII. cap. 12. provides for the regular ſucceſſion in his 
deſcendants This ſtatute was repealed by 28 Hen. VIII. 


c. 7. by which Elizabeth and Mary were baſtardized, 


after the king's divorce from Anne Boleyn. They were 
again legitimated, and the ſucceihon reſtored by 35 
Henry VIII. c. 1. The right both of Mary and Eliza- 
beth is again "ay recognized by parliament, after 
their reſpective acceſſion ; and parliament explicitly aſ- 
ſerts its right of ditecting the ſucceſſion of the crown, by 
ſtat. 13 Eliz. c. 1. On the death of queen Elizabeth, 
James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, was the li- 
neal deſcendant, from the alliance ot Margaret, eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York with 
James IV. of Scotland; and in him were united not 
only the claims of different competitors ſince the Con- 
queſt, but likewiſe the right of the Saxon monarchs, be- 
cauſe he was the direct lineal heir of Malcolm, who 
married Margaret, grand-daughter of Edmund Ironſide. 
Several inſtances have occurred, in this abſtract of the 
hiſtory of the deſcent of the crown, in which parliament 
has interpoſed to fix, direct. and limit the ſucceſſion ; 
particularly, under Henry IV. Henry VII. Henry VIII. 
queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth; to which we may 
aiſo add the ſtat. 1 Jac. I. c. 1. which recognizes the 
ſucceſſion as lawfully deſcending to king James. 

The attempt to obtain a bill of ExXcLUS10N in the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Charles II. evidently ſuppoſed 
that the crown was hereditary, and at the ſame time li- 
able to the controul of parliament. This attempt proved 
ineffectual, and James II. ſucceeded. | 
However, in conſequence of his abdication in 1688, and 
the declared vacancy of the throne, the lords and com- 


mons, repreſenting all eſtates of the people of the realm, | 


invited over William prince of Orange, and the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of king James II. and declared 
them king and queen, during their lives, and the life of 
the ſurvivor of them; and tetiled the cratn on the iſſue 
of queen Mary; and on failure of ſuch ifſue, on the 
princeſs Anne of Denmark, and her iſſue, Stat. 1 W. 
and M. c. 2. : 

By ſtat. 12 and 13 W. III, c. 2. the princeſs Sophia, 
youngelt daughter of Elizabeth queen of Bohemia, who 
was the daugiter of James I. and the heirs of her body, 
being proteilancs, and married to none but proteltants, 
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were declared next in ſuceeſſion aſter king William, the 
princeſs Anne, and their iſſue; and it is enacted that they 
ſhould join in communion with the church of England, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, After the death of queen Anne, 
the crown deſcended to George I. eldeſt ſon of the prin- 
ceſs Sophia; from Him to Ceotge II. and laſt of all to 
our preſent ſovereign George III. Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, vol. i. chap. 3. See KtNG and PARLIA- 
MENT. 

CRown-wheel of a WATCH, is the upper wheel next the 
balance, or that which drives the balance. 

CRowN-work, in Fortification, is an out-work running into 
tue field; deſigned to keep off the enemy, gain ſome 
hill, or advantageous poſt, and cover tHe otlier works of 
the place. See Tab. Forrific. fie. 21. lit. JJ. 

The crown-work conſiſts of two demi-baſtions at the ex- 
tremes, and an entire baſtion in the middle, with 
curtins. 

Crown, the American ſca-ſun. See AMER1CAN, &c. 

CROWNED, in Farrizry: A horſe is ſaid to be cowntd, 
when by a fall, or other accident, the knee is ſo hurt 
that the hair falls off, without growirig again. 

CRowNED horn-work, is a HORN, with a cFoton-work 
before it. 

CROWNING, in Arhitefure, is underſtood, in the gene- 

ral, of any thing that terminates; ot finiſhes a member 
or decoration. 
Thus, a corniche, a pediment, a croteria, &c. are called 
crownings, Thus, alſo, the aBAcus is ſaid to crown the 
capital; and thus any member or moulding is ſaid to be 
crowned, when it has a fillet over it; and a niche is 
crowned, when it is covered with a capital. 

CrownING, in Sea- Language, denotes the finiſhing part of 
a knot made at the end of a rope. It is performed by 
interweaving the ends of the different ſtrands artfully 
amongſt each other, fo as that they may not become 
looſened or untwiſted. They are uſeful in all kinds of 
ſtoppers. | 

CROWTH, or Ca vr u, an inſtrument of muſic (ſee Tab. 
Muſic, fig. 3.) reſembling a violin, formerly in common 
uſe in the principality of Wales, as a. tenor accompani- 
ment to the harp, It has fix ſtrings, ſupported by a 
flat bridge, placed obliquely to the ſides, and is played 
on with a bow. Two or three of the lower ſtrings are 
often ſtruck with the thumb, and ſerve as a baſe accom- 
paniment to the notes ſounded with the bow. AA re- 
preſents the apertures for the hand; BB the itrings con- 
duCted under the end board; CC the pegs, and 4d the 
ſound holes. Thefifth and fixth ſtrings are the uniſon 
and octave of G, the fourth and third the ſame of C, and 
the ſecond and firſt the ſame of D; ſo that the ſecond 
pair of ſtrings are a fourth, and the third a fifth to the 
firſt. 

This inſtrument was not peculiar to Wales; ſince a figure 
of it has been lately diſcovered among the outlide orna- 
ments of the abbey church of Melrots in Scotland, built 
about the time of Edward II. ü 

From the name crowth is derived crowther, a crouuler, as 
a common fidler is now called. The uſe of this inſtru- 
ment is almoſt loſt. Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol ii. 
p. 273. The Welch had alſo a three-ſtringed crowth, 

which was the ancient baſe-viol. 

CROZIERED abbots. Sec ABBOT. 

CRUCIAL znci/:on, in Chirurgery, an inciſion, or cut, into 
ſome fleſhy parts; in form of a croſs. 

CRUCIAN, in /chthyology, the cyprR1iNUs caraſſius of Lin- 
nz us, is common in many of the fith-ponds about Lon= 
don, and other parts of the South of England, though 
probably not a native fiſh. The meat of it is coarſe, and 
little eſteemed. For the characters, ſee Carassvs. 

CRUCIANELLA, in Botany, a genus of the ſetrandria mo- 
nogynia claſs; petty madder. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath one petal, with a ſlender cylindrical tube, 
longer than the empalement, cut into four parts at the 
brim 3 it hath four ſtamina ſituated in the mouth of the 
tube ; it has a compreſſed germen ſituated at the bottom 
of the tube, which afterward becomes two twin capſules, 
each containing one oblong ſeed. There are three ſpe- 
cies, natives of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

CRUCIA'TA. See CROSS-wert. 

CRUCIBLE, in Chemiſtry, &c. a little veſſel, ordinarily of 
earth, ſometimes of iton, without any handle; wherein 
chemiſts, coiners, goldſmiths, gl, and other arti- 
ficers, uſe to melt and calcine gold, filver, ot other me- 
tals, whereon they work. 

The word is formed ſrom the French crenſet, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. Du-Cange derives this farther from 


cruſelinum; which, in the lower Latin, ſignifies a little 
drinking veſſel. | | 

Earthen crucihles are made of potters clay, with ſtone pot- 
ſnerds pounded and fifted : they are of various ſizes, but 
generally of the ſame torm, which reſembles that of 


an inverted cone, ot pyramid, Theſe are chiefly uſed 
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in coinage, as being the only ones in which gold will 
melt kindly. Iron crucibles are in form of little buckets 
without handles, made of iron, well forged and ham- 
mered : in theſe they melt filver, copper, &c. 

There are earthen crucibles that hold from Soo to 24 or 
2500 ounces z but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of 800. 
The iron ones are larger; ſome holding 10,000 ounces : 
theſe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are 
to be run, but the metal is laded out with an iron ladle. 
It is a rule, never to put as much metal in the crucible as it 
will hold. 

The crucbles uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like 
thoſe uſed in COINAGE; thoſe of chemiſts, &c. are of 
all ſizes, according to the quantity and quality of the me- 
tal to be put in them. 

Theſe. veſſels, ſo much uſed by aſſayers, &c. are beſt 
made of a pure and well-waſhed clay, with an admix- 
ture of the pureſt ſand, powder of flint, or the powder of 
other b:oken crucibles, which have already ſuſtained a 
great fire, and are very clear. They are formed in 
wooden, or braſs moulds, divided longitudinally mto 
two parts, and to be disjoined or put together again at 
pleaſure ; for this purpoſe alſo a broad iron ring is adapted 
to the outſide of the mould, in ſuch manner, that the 
two ſides are kept firmly together while this ring is on, 
and fall aſunder as ſoon as it is taken off, This mould, 
however, gives only the outer ſhape of the crucible ; its 
cavity muſt be made by a peſtle, or other ſuch inſtru- 
ment. 

When theſe veſſels are to be made, the ring 1s put upon 
the mould and the whole ſet upon a ſtrong ſupport : 
then the cavity of the mould is to be filled with the mat- 
ter very ſtiff; this is to be preſſed down firſt with the 
fingers, or with a ſlick, making a hollow in the middle, 
and leaving the edges of the matter above the ſides of the 
mould ; then apply to this hollow the peſtle, rubbed 
over with the fat of bacon, and drive it in with ſeveral 
ſtrong ſtrokes of a millet: then take away the peſtle, 
and, taking the ring from off the mould, the cr ucib/e 15 
taken out perfect, and finiſhed, and is to be dried, and 
baked in a potter's kiln. See Tab. of Chemiftry, N“ 25. 
If, from the too great moiſture of the matter, when put 
into the mould, or. from any inequalities or roughneſſes 
in the mould, the crucible will not readily ſeparate from 
its ſides, as ſoon as made, place the mould in a dry, 
warm place, for a few minutes, and the veſlel will, after 
that, come out eahily. | 
In making theſe veſſels, a ſufficient quantity of the 
matter muſt always be put at once into the mould; for if 
you add to the matter once comprefled, a new lump of 
the ſame, it will not cohcre with the firſt. If the mat- 
ter be put into the mould in ſmall maſſes, not moulded 
thoroughly together firſt by handling, theſe never co- 
here; but the veſſel, when finiſhed, will be full of 
chinks and pores, which, though not to be diſcovered 
either by the eye, or by the ſound of the veſſel when 
ſtruck, yet let the ſalts in fuſion pals through them. 

If theſe veſſels are not made with a large bottom, the 
concave mould muſt not be greaſed; for if it be, the 
veſſel comes out of it with the peſtle, and ſticks ſo 


firmly to it, as not to be got off without breaking, Cra- 


mer, Art. of Aſſ. p. 66. | 
Others order a large piece of chalk to be cut into the 
form of a crucible, and boiled in linſeed-oil for twenty- 
four hours: this, when dry, they uſe as a crucible, 
Mr. Scheffer ſays, that crucibies may be made much more 
durable and ſolid, by ſteeping them for a few days in 
linſeed-oil, and ſtrewing powdered borax on them be- 
fore they are dried. Mem. Sued. 1752. 
On the method of preparing crucibles, ſo as to ſtand ſul- 
hureous. mixtures, &c. ſee Lewis's Commercium P. 
Technic. p. 156. 
Black lead crucibles are preferred for melting of GL p, 
becauſe very ſmooth, and leſs apt to retain the particles 
of this coſtly metal; and alſo becauſe leſs liable to crack, 
ſo that they may be uſed for ſeveral fuſons, and with 
leſs precaution. Ibid. p. 67. | 
The beſt crucibles for ſuſtaining the action of violent fire, 
and of chemical ſolvents are prepared of good baked 
clay ; but as theſe are liable to be broken by a ſudden ap- 
plication of heat or cold, another ſort is made of a mix- 
ture of refraftory clay, with two parts of ſand, of a 
middling finene and the addition of ſand makes the 
clay leaner, and prevents its cracking whilſt it dries, and 
likewiſe preſerves it from becoming too compact, by be- 
ing baked, Theſe are better adapted to contain metals 
in fuſion, and leſs ſubject to break than thoſe made of 
pure clay, The beſt of this kind are brought from Heſſe 
in Germany. Crucibles that are deſigned for containing 
glaſs, and vitrifying matters for a long time in fuſion, 
mould have no mixture of ſand, flints, and vitritable' 
earths, becauſe they are ated upon by the vitreous mat- 


ters, and the crucibles are ſoon penetrated and melted. 


CRU 


For this purpoſe the powder of baked clay ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of ſand ; and thus pots are prepared 
for glaſs-houſes which will bear a violent and conſtant 
fire for ſeveral months. Of this kind are the crucibles 
which are made in France, Every laboratory, then, 
ſhould be furniſhed with crucibles of different kinds; Pa- 
ris crucibles for a more gentle fire; thoſe of Heſſe for a 
more violent heat; and thoſe of baked clay for vitreſcent 
matters, and penetrating fluxes. Pott's Diſſertation on 
Chemical Veſſels. See PoTTERY. 

CRUCICOLZ, q. d. worſhippers of the croſs, a deſignation 
given to the primitive Chriſtians, by the heathens. 

CRUCIFIX, a croſs, whereon the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 
faſtened in efhyy; much uſed by the Romaniſts in their 
churches, and other places to recognize the paſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and direct their prayers to. 

There are ſome chapters wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt 
canon, and the income of the canonry goes to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the cruciſix. 

CRUCIFIXION, an ancient form of execution; by faſt- 
ening the criminal to an erected cross, 

CRUCIFORM fFArwers. See FLOWER, 

CRUCIFORM hyperbola, See CuRvks. 

CRUCIS experimentum. See EXPERIMENTUM. 

CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or bas not 
had the degree of concoction, i. e. of heat, requiſite to pte- 
pare it for eating. or ſome other uſe. 

Crude, or raw ſilk, is that which has not been put in 
boiling water, to unwind it from off the cod ; nor boiled 
in water and ſoap, to fit it for dying. 

CRUDE ſugar. See SUGAR 

CRUDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from the 
mines, without any preparation, except once melting. 

CruDE humours, in Medicine, are thoſe which want that 

preparation and elaboration which they ordinarily re- 
ceive from a thorough digeſtion. 
The retainers to the doctrine of trituration hold, that the 
crudity of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they 
are not broken and comminuted ſo much as they ſhould 
be by the ordinary action of the ſtomach. 

CRUDITY, ſometimes denotes that ſtate of a diſeaſe, 
wherein the morbifie matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, co- 
heſion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or increaſes 
the DISEASE, | 
The crudity is diſcovered, 1. From the diſeaſe continuing 
its degree of ſtrength, or increaſing. 2. From a conti- 
nual increafe of ſymptoms. 3. From a diſorderly exer- 
ciſe of the funtions. 4. But chiefly from a fault in the 
quantity or quality of the humours ; both thoſe ſtill cir- 
culating, and thoſe ſecreted ; as of ſweat, tears, mucus 
of the noſe, ſaliva, ſputum, the bile, urine, ichor, pus, 

blood, menſes, lochia, milk, aphthæ, &c. 
That ſtzte of the diſeaſe, wherein the crude matter is 
changed, and rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, is 
called digeftion, concoction, or maturation. 

CRUISE, from the German #ruifs, a-croſs, ſignifies to croſs 
to and fro, to ſail up and down within a certain ſpace of 
the ſea, called the cruiing latitudes, in queſt of veſlels, or 
fleets of an enemy, &c. | 

CRUISERS, in the Navy, arc ſmall men of war, made uſe 
of to and fro in the Channel, and elſewhere, to ſecure 
our merchant-ſhips and veſſels, from the enemy's ſmall 
ſrigates and privateers. They are generally ſuch as ſail 
well, and are commonly well manned : and, indeed, the 
ſafety of the trade in the Channel, and up and down the 
ſoundings, and other places, abſolutely requires the con- 
ſtant keeping out of ſuch ſhips at ſea. 

CRUMENA, from xpsuaw, pendeo, I hang, in Zoology, the 
name given by Cardan, and ſome others, to the purſe, 
or pouch, which the orOSBVU M has under its belly, and 
into which it receives the young in time of danger, 
Scaliger, ſuppoſing there might be other animals, as well 
as the opoſſum, to which nature might have given this 
ſourt of pouch, has erected a generical diſtinction, under 
the name of animalia crumentata z but the opoflum is the 
only ſpecies yet known to belong to this genus. The 
only inſtance that naturaliſts ſeem to afford us of a like 
proviſion of nature for the care of the young, is what is 
related of ſome of the fiſh kind. Oppian, in his Hali- 
eutics, mentions this property of receiving the young 
into the body, in time of danger, to be in the dog-ſiſh, 
and in the ſquatina, and ſome others; and Tyſon ob- 
ſerves, that, in the anatomy of a female dog fiſh, he ſaw 
two ſlits under the belly, cloſed up in their natural ſtate, 
but eaſily diſtenſible, ſo as te be capable of receiving the 
young fiſh ; and that theſe went not into the womb, nor 
any other peculiar part, but only into the cavity of the 
abdomen. 

The account given by Oppian is, that, in time of dan- 
ger from a ſtorm, or from any fiſh of prey purſning the 
young fry, they go into their parent's belly. IUf there- 
fore, after this account of Tyſon's, any young fiſh ſhou!d 
ever be found looſe in the cavity of the mother's belly, 

0 | ut 
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has been ſo much diſputed. Phil. db No 239. 4 


120. 
CRUMENTATA, a term uſed by Julius Scaliger to ex- 
5 ſuch animals as have a pouch, or bag under their 


elly, into which young ones may be received in time of 


danger. See Oross ux. 
CRUOR, from p, cold, according to Ainſworth, or per- 
haps from pos, cclour, a term uſed by aatomiſts for the 


red globules of the blood; in contradiſtinction to the 
limpid or ſerous part. 


| | 
Some authors, as Dr. Keill and Dr. Woodward, ſup- 


poſe theſe globules replete with an elaſtic aura, or air; 


and on this principle account for fome of the phenomena | 


of the animal oxconomy ; particularly muſcular motion, 
Kc. But Dr. Jurin has overturned that ſuppoſition. 

Van Helmont uſcs the word cruer for the blood in the 
veins ; in contradiſtinction to the blood in the arteries, | 
which he calls ſanguis. See BLood. 

CRUPEZAA, in Antiquity, wooden ſhoes, or clogs, worn 
by the MESOCHOR1, 

CROPINA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 
the carduus flellatus, or ſtar- chiſtle. 

CRUPPER is uſed by ſome for the hind part of a horſe, 

comprehended between the place of the ſaddle and the 
tail. 
"The word is formed from the French creuppe, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. It denotes alſo a thong of leather put 
under a horſe's tail, and fixed to the ſaddle, to prevent 
it from being thrown forward. 

CRURA clitorrdis, in Anati my. Between the corpora nervoſa 
of the clitoris, runs a feptum, or membranous partition, 
from the glans to its divarication at the os pubrs z dividing 
the clitoris into two parts, called the crura of the clitoris. 
See Tab. Anatomy (Splanch.) fig, 13. lit. bb, 

'Theſe are three times as long as the ordinary trunk of 
the c/:tor i itſelf. 

CruRA of the medulla oblongata are two of the four roots 
whence the m-dulia ob{cngata ſprings, in the brain. 

The crura are the larger roots; the two ſmaller are called 
dunculi. 

CRURZAUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle ariſing ſrom the fore- 
part of the thigh-bone, between the leſſer and great tro- 
chanter, and lying cloſe upon the bone, joins its tendon 
with three athers, which altogether make one broad 
tendon, that paſſes over the patella, and is inſerted into 
the little tuberoſity on the upper and fore-part of the 77- 
bia. Its uſe is to extend the leg. See Tab. Anatomy, 

Myol, 2. u. 40. 
1 is IG being faſtened to the thigh-bone in 
the ſame manner as the Srachiæut to the arm. 

CRURAL, in Anatomy, an epithet given to the large artery 
and vein of the thigh. 

The crural artery ariſes from the iliac artery; or rather, 
it is the iliac itſelf, under another name ; being called 
crural, from the place of its entrance into the thigh. See 
Tab. Anatomy ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. bg. 

It convey» blood through all the part, by means of a 
great number of branches diſſeminated through its ſub- 
ſtance. | 

The crural vein is the production of the external iliac 
vein, and is farmed of ſix other veins, viz. the great and 
little ſciatica, the muſeuloſa, the poplitea, the ſural, and the 
faphena. 

CRURAL nerves. See NERVE. 

CRUS, among Anatomiſts, denotes all that part of the body 
which reaches from the buttocks to the toes; and is di- 
vided into THIGH, LEG, and FOOT. 

CRUSCA, an Italian term, ſignifying bran, or what re- 
mains of meal after the flour has been fitted out. It is 
only in uſe among us to denote that celebrated academy 


called Della Cruſca, eſtabliſhed at Florence, for purifying | 


and perfecting the Tuſcan language. 
The academy took its name from its office, and the end 
propoſed by it, which is to refine the language, and, as 
it were, to ſeparate it from the bran. Accordingly, its 
device is a ſieve, and its motto, I piu bel for ne coglte 
that is, It gathers the fine/t fleur thereof. 
In the hall or apartment where the academy meets, M. 
Monconis informs us, every thing bears alluſion to the 
name and device: the ſeats are in form of a baker's baſ- 
ket; their backs like a ſhovel for moving oi corn; the 
cuihions of. grey ſattin in form of ſacks, or wallets; and 
the branches where the lights are placed, likewiſe re- 
{emble ſacks. PEN 
The vocabulary Della Cruſca is an excellent Italian dic- 
tionary, compoſed by this academy, - 

CRUSTA lafea, Achor, in Surgery, ſignifies a cruſt of 
ſcabby ulcers, apt to affect the faces of children. The 
cure of it depends principally on regulating the diet of 


the nurſe, and giving her gentle purges, and fweetening 
Vor. I. N* 86. | 


. 


powders; the infant ought alſo to take at times à few 
gentle doſes of phyſic, and, in the intervals, between 


the purges, to take powders of crude, or diaphoretic an- 
timony, with flour of brimſtone, and crabs claws, and 


other of the teſtaceous powders. When this method 


has been purſued for ſome time, the parts may be 
anointed with cream, with a ſmall quantity of chalk, oc 
ceruſe, mixed in it, or with a mixture of oil of eggs, 
with a ſmall quantity of oil of bricks. Ointments of 
mercury, or ſulphur, are very dangerous in the be in- 
ning of this diforder, or ta weakly infants; and on 
ſuch bave been uſcd by ignorant perſons, the beſt me- 


thod to be taken, is the endeavouring to throw out the 


humqur again by ſudorifics. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 269. 


CRusSTA vileſa, in Anatomy, the fourth tunic or coat of 


the STOMACH. 
On the inner ſurface of the coat are ſeen innumerable 


villi, or fibrille, riſing every where perpendiculafly from 
it; which ſome will have to ferve fr nothing but a de- 
fenſative to the ſtomach, to preſerve it from acrimonious 
humours : but Dr. Drake rather takes them to be excre- 
tory ducts to the ſubjacent glands ; which ſome authors 
would have to be that now exploded thing a parenchyma; 
but which are, indecd, the organs by which moſt of that 
humour which is diſcharged into the ſtomach, is ſepa- 


rated; and theſe villi the immediate channels through 
which it is conveyed. | | 


CRUSPTACEOUS #4, in Natural Hiftrry, are thoſe co- 
vered with ſhells, confiſting of ſeveral pieces or ſcales; 
as thoſe of crabs, lobſters, &c. See SqviLLa. 

Theſe are uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſtaceous 
kind, which conſiſt of a fingle pic :e, and uſually much 
thicker and ſtronger than the former ; ſuch as thoſe of 
oe AI ſcallop, cockle, &c. See TxsrAckous ani- 
mals. 

Dr. Woodward obſerves, in his Natural Hiftory, that of 
all the ſhells ſound in beds of all the different matters 
dug out of the earth, there are ſcarce any of the craſſa- 
ceous kind: the reaſon he gives for it is, that theſe bein 
much lighter than the reſt, muſt have floated on the 
ſurface at the time of the deluge, when all the ſtrata 
were formed; and there have corrupted and periſhed. 

CRUSTULA, in Medical Writers, the fame as ecchymoma, 
in the eye, being a deſcent of the blood from the arteries 


into the tunica conjunttiva, occaſioned by a wound, ſtroke, 
&c. 28 3 | 


CRUX herrings. See HERRINSG. 

CRU YSHAGE, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the 
ſhark kind, ſomewhat approaching to that ſtrange fiſh, the 
zygz0a, but much leſs monſtrous, its head being only tri- 


angular, or ſomething like the figure of a heart, whence 


Willughby has named it zygene offinis capite trianguio. 
The eyes are very ſmall, and are placed as in the zy- 
gzna, at the ſides of the head: the mouth is ſmall and 
triangular, and placed a vaſt way below the end of the 


noſe, and is furniſhed with three rows of very ſmall 
teeth, 


CRUZADO, or CRroisaDE, an expedition to the Holy 


Land. | 

CxUz Apo, or CRUSADE, in Commerce, is a Portugueſe 
coin, {truck under Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, 
at the time when pope Calixtus ſent thither the bull for 
a croiſade againſt the infidels. See Corn, | 
It had its name from a croſs, which it bears on one ſide ; 
the arms of Portugal being on the other. 

CRUZITA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria digynia 
claſs, with a four-leaved calyx, corolla, and a ſingle 
feed. 

CRY. See Hu, CLamor, Haro, &c. 

CR YMODES, from wpvog, cold, in Medical Mriters, a cold 
ſhivering fever, but often accompanied with an inflam- 
mation of the inner parts. 

CRYPTA, a ſubterrancous cell, or vault; eſpecially un- 

der a church for the interment of particular families, or 
perſons. ; 

8. Ciampini, deſcribing the outſide of the Vatican, 
ſpeaks of the crypte of St. Andrew, St. Paul, &c. 

The word is formed of xgvrTo, abſcondo, I hide; whence 
xpurTn, crypta. ; ; 
Vitruvius uſes the word crypta for a part of a building, 
anſwering nearly to our cellar; Juvenal, for a cloaca. 
Hence crypta-porticus, a ſubterraneous place, arched, or 
vaulted; uſed as an under-work, or paſlage, in old walls. 
The ſame is alſo uſed for the decoration at the entry of a 

rotto. 

8 is alſo uſed by ſome of our ancient writers, for 
a chapel, or oratory under- ground. | 

CryPTa, in Anatomy, a name given by Ruyſch to LANs 
Gtuated at the back of the tongue, and to glands of the 
inteſtines. | | ; | 

CRYPTOGAMIA, in Betany, a claſs of plants whoſe 

. duoower 


— 
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Bowers are either wholly inviſible, 
lap eye. 


e word 


concealed, and under it are comprehended thoſe plants 
which either flower, as is generally ſuppoſed, , within the | 
fruit, or have the organs of their fruQification ſo mi- 
nute as to eſcape our obſervation, This claſs compre- 
hends four orders, viz, the filices, or ferns, the muſct, 
or moſſes, the algæ, or flags, and the fungi, or muſ/room. 
See Tab. I. of Betamy, Cryptogamia; and Tab. II. Filices, 


cc. | | | 
CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of ſecret writing, or writing 


in CIPHER. See DECIPHERING., 


The word is compounded of xpurTw, I hide, and ypa@w, | 


I deſcribe, | 
CRYSTALS, in Natural Hiftory, are defined to be hard, 
pellucid, and naturally colourleſs bodies, of regularly an- 
gular figures, compoſed of ſimple not filamentous plates, 
not flexile nor elaſtic, giving fire with ſteel, not fer- 
menting in acid menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. 
They poſſeſs the general properties of the earths called 
vitrifiable, Moſt of the coloured 5 are fuſible by a 
violent fire; and probably derive both their colour and 
fuſibility from their metallic ſubſtances. . 
The word comes from zpuranaS”, glacies, formed of 
up, frigus, and cee, concreſco; becauſe of its reſem- 
bling ice. 
The ancients were but little acquainted with the nature 
of cry/lal. Pliny ſpeaks of it as hardened petrified wa- 
ter, which was the popular opinion of thoſe days; but 
experience has ſhewn us the contrary; for by a chemical 
analyſis, inſtead of reſolving into water, it yields nothing 
but a calx, earth, and ſalts. 
For the places where it is found, Pliny adds, that he has 
ſeen it dug from off the higheſt and rougheſt rocks of 
the Alps; whence, doubtleſs, its name of rock-cry/tal. 
It is ſometimes alſo found in brooks and rivers, but not 
formed there; only waſhed down thither from the moun- 
tains by the violent rains. 
Several mountains of Europe, and ſome of Ala, produce 
reck-cryſtal, If we may believe the French relation of 
Madagaſcar, that iſland yields more than all the world 
beſide. 
Its perfection conſiſts in its. luſtre and tranſparency ; 
that with ſtraws, duſt, clouds, &c. is little valued, 
This claſs of bodies is arranged into three diſtinct orders, 
and under thoſe into nine genera, 
Of the fir? order, are the perfect columnar ory/als, with 
double pyramids, compoſed of eighteen planes, in an 
hexangular column, terminated by an hexangular pyra- 
mid at each end. See Tab. Foſſils, Claſs 3. 
Of the ſecond order, are the perfeCt cryſlals, with double 
pyramids, and without a column, Theſe are compoſed 
either of twelve or ſixteen planes, in two hexangu- 
lar pyramids, joined cloſely baſe to baſe, without the 
intervention of any column. 
Of the third order, are the imperfect cryſlals, with ſingle 
pyramids, Theſe are cal of the common kind, and 
are compoſed either of ten or twelve planes, in an 
hexangular or pentangular column, affixed irregularly at 
one end to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the other 
by an hexangular or pentangular pyramid, There are 
ſeveral genera in each order. 
Adding to theſe regular genera the accidental varieties of 
7 owing to the admixture of metaline particles, 
influencing their ſhape as well as colour; the three prin- 
cipal of which are thoſe impregnated with lead, jron, 
and tin; the firſt cubic, the ſecond rhomboidal, and the 
laſt quadrilateral pyramids, without columns; we have 
the whole ſeries of the figured cry/tals : the firſt of theſe 
are called molybdia, the ſecond /ideria, and the third ca- 
ſiteria. Beſide all theſe, cry/al is alſo ſometimes found 
in a pebble-like form, which is an accidental variety, 
like thoſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalts, where many 
concretions entirely want their naturally angular; form. 
It is cut, or engraved, in the ſame manner, with the ſame 
inſtruments, and by the ſame workmen, as diamonds. 
See DIATRETA. 
The origin and formation of c<y/als, as to the time and 
manner of them, deſerve a very nice enquiry, ſince many 
of the more compound foſſile bodies are principally com- 
poſed either of cryſtal, or ſpar, a body in many things 
reſembling it ; and the aſcertaining the great queſtion, 
whether it was all formed at one time, and that lon 
ſince, 'or does continue to be formed at this day, will ſo 
far alſo aſcertain the time of the coaleſcence of thoſe 
other bodies, of which it is the baſis, | 
The original coaleſcence and formation of thoſe bodies of 
which ſpar is the baſis, we well know may haye been 
but of yeſterday, ſince we have evident proofs, that ſpar 
is concreting to this day, and that ſparry bodies are form- 


or ſcarce diſcernible [ 


is formed of XpUTTOGy hidden, and Ges, mor- 
riage. Theſe are aclaſs of plants whoſe fructiſication is 


| 
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ing every moment, This is evident from the ſparry 


STALACTITA in the arches of modern buildings, par- 
ticularly in one ſo lately built as the new bridge at Welt. 
minſter, the roofs of the arches of, Which were filled 
with theſe ſpars within a year after the arches were 
built; and there are evident proofs; that ſpars are noc 
made of matter 'endued from the ſtone, ſince brick 
arches equally abound with them; and the brick vault 
which ſupports part of the grand terrace at Windlor, 
os ſo full of them, that there was not room t 
walk. | 

From theſe obſervations, as alſo thoſe of the ſparry incruſ. 
tations round vegetable, and other bodies in ſprings, and 
at the bottoms of our tea-kettles, which are all incrulted 
with it, we have evident proof, that ſparry bodies are 
formed to this day, but we have no ſuch clear evidence 
of the preſent growth of cry/al. 

The ſubje of enquiry, therefore, may be reduced to a 
narrow compaſs; and all that experiments have to deter- 
mine is, 1. Whether cry/al or ſpar are at this time found 
ſuſpended in water, in imperceptible particles, or whe- 
ther they are not; and, 2. If they are thus ſuſpended, 
whether they are or ate not capable of being raiſcd in 
vapours. 

The ſubſtance encruſting tea-kettles, &c. is found to be 
a genuine ſpar, with a greater or leſs admixture of 
earth, and is wholly the ſame with the encruſtations on 
vegetables in ſprings, &c. Here, therefore, is a proof 
of ſpar and earth being ſuſpended in common water, but 
none of cry//z/. This was alone to be determined by re- 
peated and cautious diſtillations. In diſtilling the water 
of the ſame ſpring, with different degrees of fire, a dif- 
ferent quantity of matter was found left at the bottom 
of the veſſel. It appeared hence, that in a greater de- 
gree of heat, a great part of the matter had been raited 
in vapour, and the remainder, on trial, always proved 
to be only ſpar and earth. Here were, therefore, both the 
queſtions anſwered in the aiſirmative, in regard to ſpar, 
viz, that it is continually ſuſpended in water, and may 
be raiſed in vapour. 'The water of theſe diſtillations be- 
ing returned into the cucurbit, and rediſtilled, leaves 2 
ſecond ſediment in ſmall quantity, and of a whiter co- 
lour. This being examined according to the known laws 
of foſhls, proves to be part ſpar, and part cr y/al, an un- 
diffolved powder remaining from it, after pouring on 
aqua ſortis to take up the ſpar; and this, in all teſts, ap- 
pearing to be true and perfeRly pure cry/al. A third dif- 
tillation of the ſame water, produced not the leaſt reſi- 
duum. Hence, therefore, it is evident, that cry/a/ as well 
as ſpar, is continvally ſuſpended in water, and may be 
raiſed in vapour, and ſeparated by no other agent than 
heat. And hence the concluſion is plain, that cryſalline 
as well as ſparry bodics may be, and doubtleſs, are con- 
tinually formed in the earth to this day. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſils, p. 157. | 
Cry/tals are probably formed by the acceſſion of cryſlaline 
or ſaline particles, which are diſtuſed through the whole 
globe, and mixed in ſome degree with moſt ſtrata : 
theſe particles being gradually carried along by the moiſ- 
ture or vapours which ſoak through the pores, till they 
come to ſome cavity, where their progrels is obſtructed, 
and they collect together in drops, and, by their mutual 
attraction, form cryſtalline bodies. By the acceſſion of 
more particles, their pores are diminiſhed, and they 
gradually increaſe in tranſparency; agreeably to the hy- 
potheſis of Gr Iſaac Newton, that the tranſparency of 
bodies is occaſioned by the minuteneſs of their porcs, 
and their opacity by the la1geneſs of the pores. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. lvii. p. 61. 

Having thus from experiments gone through the hiſtory 
of what may be the origin of many of the line bo- 
dies we daily meet with, it remains to ſay ſomething ot 
their form. | 

The perfect regularity of the figures of cryſtals, cannot 
but be the effect of ſome fixed, permanent, and inv2- 
riable cauſe; theſe being ever, unleſs altered by acc:- 
dents, which rarcly happen, the very fame in the ſame 
genus. | 

Signior Lana, who had an opportunity in the Val-ſabbi1, 
of ſeeing many of the perfect double-pointed kinds, ima- 
gined that they owed their origin to dews congealed by 
nitrous exhalations. Rohault imagines the figure of 
common cal the effect cf fix drops of water thrown 
together. 

Others are for its being formed of radiations ; others, 
from all its parts being like the whole; and others from 
the mutual tendency of the parts of it toward the ſame 
centre. But all theſe the laws of action in matter, and 


the ſtructure of cry/al in the ſeveral ſpecies, eaſily ſhew 
to be erroneous, 


_ think they have ſolved all difficulties, when they 
ſay that cry/als ate ſalts; but we know no more of the 
N true 
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true cauſe of the figure of falts, than we do of thoſe of 
cry/tals, And it is to be added, that if cry/ials are ſalts, 
then ſalts are ſomething elſe from what we have been 
taught to think they are, cry/als by no means anſwering 


to the definitions given us of them by authors. As we 
yet know ſo little of the cauſes of the regular cryſtaliza- 


tions of ſalts, why are we to ſuppoſe no other bodies but 


ſalts capable of ſuch cryſtallizations, 

Henkel, a very accurate chemiſt, gives us a remarkable 
account of the formation of cryllal out of human urine, 
which ſeems ſo ſtrange, that it would have been deſpiſed 
had it come from an author of leſs credit; and as it is, 
will require repeated experiments to convince the world 
there was no error in the caſe. He tells us, that he once 
filled a large round glaſs veſſel half way up, with the 
recent urine of 6 young lad, and tying a bladder over the 
mouth of the veſlel, he ſet it in a ſtove for ſour years to- 
gether, never ſtirring it during that whole time. At the 
end of this time he found a number of ſmall white ſtones 
growing to the inſide of the glaſs; they were ot the ſize 
of an oat ſeed, of a priſmatic figure, and toletably pel- 
lucid, they ſtuck ſo faſt to the ſides of the plaſs, as not 
to be waſhed off by the ſhaking about of the urine, and, 
when taken out, had no falt taſte, and were not ſoluble, 
even in hot water. Act. Erudit. ann. 1720, p. 272. 
When any piece of workmanſhip in cry/tal is become foul! 
and dark, the merhod of recovering its luſtre without 
hurting irs poliſh, is this: mix together ſix parts common 
water, and one part brandy; boil theſe over a briſk fire, 
and let the cryſtal be kept in it, in a boiling ſtate, a quar- 
ter of an hour; then take it out, and rub it carefully 
over with a bruſh dipped in the fame liquor; aſter this, 
It is not to be left to dry, of itſelf, but to be wiped with 
a clean napkin, and its ſurface will by this means be per- 
fectly cleaned, and rendered as bright as at firſt, with- 
out that injury to the points of the cutting, or to the 
ſurfaces of the planes or facets, which would naturally 
have been the Conſequence of doing it by mere rubbing 
or wiping. 

Natural cry may be reduced, by calcination, into the 
Nate of the bodies proper for making glaſs with alkaline 
ſalts, and makes a moſt fine and valuable FRITT. The 
method of doing it is this: calcine natural cryſal in a 
crucible ; when it is red-hot, thro it into cold water to 
quench it; repeat this eight times, covering the crucible, 
that no duſt or aſhes may get in and mix with the cry/al; 
dry this calcined maſs, and reduce it to an impalpable 
powder; mix three pounds of this powder with two 
pounds of pure ſalts of polverine, or with a quarter of a 
pound of red lead, and with theſe make fritt, and with 
the proper quantity of manganeſe, or other tinging ſub. 
ſtance; waſh this often in cold water, and after a' pro- 
per time, work it; it will yield a moſt beautiful GLAss. 
Some have pretended to colour ery/fals by thus fuſing 
them, and imparting the various tinges to them, while 


In a melted ſtate. But as they cannot be fuſed by the | 


heat of furnaces, without the medium of ſome fluxing 
body added to them, their texture and properties are fo 
changed, or rather the glaſs produced by the compoſition 
is ſo difterent from the cry/al itſelf, that there does not 
appear to be any advantage in employing rock cryſtel in 
ſuch a compoſition preferable to flints. Hand. Arts, 
vol. ii. P+ 327 b 

Natural cry//a/ may be coloured of feyeral colours, with- 
out melting or running it into glaſs, in the following 
manner. Take a number of pieces of fine, clear, and 
pure cryſlal, of various ſizes, of white arſenic, and yel- 
low orpiment in powder, of each two ounces ; ſal am- 
moniac, one ounce; powder this alſo, and mix them 
well together; put this powder into a ſtrong crucible ; 
and lay upon it the pieces of cya in their natural ſtate, 
then cover this crucible with another, mouth to mouth 
Jute them well, and when the lute js dry, fet them in 
coals, which kindle by little and little; and when they 
begin to fire, let them kindle of themſelves, and they 
will then ſmoak very much. Let this be done in a large 
chimney, taking care to avoid the fumes, When it 
fumes no more, let the fire go out of itſelf, and let all 
ſtand till cool; then unlute the crucibles, and take out 
the cryſtals; thoſe at tap will be coloured to a fine yel- 
low, with a deep and pale red, the colours of the com- 
mon fine and balaſs ruby, with beautiful ſpots; and 


thoſe which are at the bottom upon the powder, will be 


of a watery colour, mottled like that of the viper. This 
ery/tal comes out ſo fair from this proceſs, that it may 
be cut as a gem; and though many are ſpoiled, yet, in 
making a large quantity, there are always ſome fair and 
perfect. Neri's Art of Glaſs. p. 117. See DOUBLETS, 
and Or aL. | 


Baptiſta Porta directs to colour cry//als by keeping hows! 


immerſed for four or five hours in a melted mixture of 
ſulphur, crude antimony, orpiment, arſenic, and tutty. 
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In theſe operations, the ery/tals ſeem, to imbibe ſame. of 


the vapours of the metallic ſubſtances; though the me- 


thod of giving colours to cry/tals by .cementation ſeldom 
or ever fairly ſacceeds. 


CrysTALS8, improper, a term introduced into the world by 


Dr. Coppeler, in his Prodromus Cryſtallographiz, to 
diſtinguiſh bodies which have the figure of cry/als, but 
are not ſuch, from the proper or true genuine cry/als, 
In proper ery/als are, according to this author, ſuch bo- 
dies, either ſtones, metals, or ſalts, as have any reſem- 
blance to true cry/al, either as to their multangular 
regular, or. ittegular figure; as to their pellucidity, 
or any other of their eſſential properties. As the num- 
ber of theſe bodies is very. extenſive, it was a work of 
great accuracy to arrange them into any ſort of order 
but this is one of the principal attempts of the author. 
Among the firit claſs of improper cryſlals, that is, ſuch 
as are ſtones, come all thoſe gems which have any de- 
terminate 6gure, as the diamond, emerald, amethyſt, 
and the like. To the ſecond belong all forts of regularly 
figured, metalline bodies, ſuch as pyritæ and marcaſites, 
as alſo thoſe ores of filver, where the native metal has 
aſſumed ſome regular form ; as when this or any other 
metal ſhoots, in its natural bed, into the form of a tree 
or the like, | | 

Under the third claſs of improper cry/als, including the 
ſalts, come in all the chemical preparations of ſalt and 
ſaline bodies. The figure in this claſs is more determi- 
nate and accurate than in either of the ſormer claſſes of 
bodies. See Tab. Cryſtallization of Microſcopical Objefts, 
We are bappy enough to have at preſent much better ar- 


rangements of Fossils than this. 


CrysSTAIL, pebble, a ſpecies of petridia. See PETRIDIA, 
CRYSTAL, prepared, a term among the makers of counter- 


feit gems, for a powder of natural cry/al, made for their 
purpoſe. The manner of preparing it is as follows: take 
the pureſt and cleareſt natural cry/al, put it into a cru- 
cible covered at the top, ſet it among burning coals; let 
the cry/al be made red-hot, then plunge it into a large 
veſſel of cold water. When the cry/tal is cold, put it 
into the fire again, heat it red-hot, and quench it again; 
and repeat this operation twelye times, carefully keeping 
aſhes or any other foulneſs out of the crucible. When 
the calcination is finiſhed, the cry/al will be brittle and 
crumbly, powder it, and levigate it on a porphyry to an 
impalpable powder. This powder muſt be made perfectly 
ſine, otherwiſe the gems made with it will be all foul 
and coarſe, and no braſs or copper veſſels muſt be uſed 
about the operation. If the cryal ſhould be powdered 
in a braſs or bell- metal mortar, there could be no gem, 
but an emerald, ever be made of it, from the quantity of 
copper it would take up in the powdering, When care- 
fully prepared, it receives all the colours of the gems, 
by proper additions, and affords a maſs ſoſter indeed, 
but nor leſs bright and pellucid, or not leſs beautifully 


tinged than the fineſt of the oriental gems. Neri's Art 
of Glaſs. p. 125. | 


CRYSTAL, rect, otherwiſe called ſprig-cryſlal, in Natural 
| Hiftory, a name given to the third order of cryſlali, from 


their being affixed to a rock, or other ſolid body. 

This kind of cry/al is the moiſt common of all others, and 
is what the generality of authors deſcribe under the name 
of e of the /hops, being that kept for medicinal pur- 

oſes. 

he cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be 
had, ought to be choſenz and to prove its genuineneſs, 
it may be tried with aqua fortis, true cry//al making no 
efferveſcence with that menſtruum. | 


CRYSTAL, in Medicine, has many virtues attributed to it 


being eſteemed an aſtringent and lithontriptic z hence i 
has been piven in diarrhceas, the fluor albus, and in 
caſes of gravel in the kidneys. Its doſe is a ſcruple, or 
half a dram, being firſt reduced to a fine powder, by re- 
peated calcinations, and extinctions in cold water. | 
Many are afraid of the uſe of theſe ſtony medicines, in 
nephritic caſes. The objeQion againſt ſpar will hold 
yu againſt oy/al; but there wants ſufficient proofs to 
determine this point. In general, however, s PAR is ag 
alkali, which cry//al is not. = „ 

Cryſtal has been recommended by ſome, as a dentrifice, 
and there is no doubt of its cleaning the teeth; but, like 
other hard bodies, it is apt to wear away their enamel 
and thereby ſubject them to decay. 
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Cxrsrat is alſo uſed for a faQtitious body, caſt in the 


glaſs-houſes, called alſo al- glass. 

It is, in effect, glaſs; but carried, in the melting, and 
in the matter whereof it is compoſed, to'a degree of 
perfection beyond the common glaſs. It is ſimilar in 
appearance to the whiteſt and molt tranſparent natural 
cryſtal, though much leſs hard, and more fuſible. 

The beſt artificial cry/?als are ſaid to be thoſe made at 
Moran, near Venice; called Venice cryſtals, 


CaySTALs, 


CRY 


'CaveraAty, In Chemiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, 
ſhot, or congealed, in manner of cryſtal. See Cxrs- 
TALLIZATION. Thus, | X 
CRYSTAL of alum, is alum purified, and reduced into cry/- 
tals, in the ſame manner as tartar. 

vitriol, nitre, and other ſalts, cry/tahzed.. 

Cry/lals of alum are quadrangular, and brilliant, like dia- 
monds; thoſe of nitre, white, and oblong ; thoſe of vi- 
triol, green, angular, and ſhining. See SALT. 
CRYSTAL, or CREAM of tartar, is tartar purified and diſ- 
ſolved, and again coagulated in form of cryſtali. 

To prepare it, 'they boil tartar in water, {kim it, and 
ſtrain it; when cool, there are formed little white 
ſhining cryſtali, at the edges; as alſo a pellicle, or cream 
ſwimming a-top. 

The cream and cryſtals were anciently ſuppoſed to be dif- 
ferent ; but are now found the ſame thing. 

Cryſtal of tartar is eſteemed purgative, and aperitive ; 


proper in hydropical and aſthmatical caſes, and in in- 


termitting fevers. 


CRYSTAL of tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated | 


with the moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. 
CRYSTAL of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the 
ſulphureous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. 
CRYSTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and ſal pru- 
nella, is nitre detonated with ſulphur, thus : put a pound 
of nitre in a crucible, and ſet that in a furnace; and 
when the nitre is in fuſion, let it be detonated with a 
dram of ſulphur ; in which it is to be agitated, whilſt in 
a fluid ſtate, that it may fix in the form of cakes, or 
tablets. After the flame 1s over, invert the crucible into 
a braſs or copper baſon. 
This is eſteemed good againſt the ſquinancy, when its 
name of ſal prunella; pruna, or prunella, expreſſing that 
diſeaſe. It is cooling, ſedative, aperitive, and diuretic, 
CarsTALSs of ſilver, or luna, denote filyer penetrated and 
reduced into the form of ſalts, by the ſtrong acid of 
ſpirit of nitre; or by a ſolution in a weaker acid, if the 
liquor be left to cool, and the water to evaporate. Theſe 
cry/tals are white, flattened like thin ſcales, and not very 
hard, 
It is uſed for making eſchars, by applying it to any part: 
it is alſo of uſe internally, in drophes, and diſeaſes of 
the brain; though its corroſive qualities ſeem to render 
it unfit for this latter purpoſe. 
Mr. Boyle commends it highly in this view; and pro- 
poſes a method of rendering it mild, which is not likely 
to prove effectual; and therefore its uſe in medicine is 
not yet eſtabliſhed. Macquer. 
CarsrAls of Mars, called alſo jet, or vitrial of Mars, is 
iron reduced into a ſalt by an acid liquor; uſed in diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from obſtructions. 


 CaysTALS of Venus, or of copper, called alſo vitriol of Ve- 


nus, is copper reduced into the form of VI TKIOTH by 
ſpirit of nitre, or by diſſolving verdegriſe in good diſ- 
tilled vinegar, till the acid be ſaturated ; it is very caultic, 
and uſed to eat off proud fleſh, It is alſo uſed by 
ainters, and manufaCterers, and ſold under the name 
of diſtilled VERDEGKISE. It is allo called radical vi- 
NEGAR. 
CRYSTAL of Iceland, or Hand, a tranſparent fiſſile ſtone, 
brought from Iceland, ſoft as talc, clear as rock-cry/tal, 
apd without colour; famous among optic writers for its 
unuſual refractions. 
It is there found in great abundance all over the country, 
but is particularly plentiful in a mountain not far from 
the bay of Roezfiord, where the fineſt and moſt pellucid 
ieces are found on digging. The mountain lies in ſixty- 
five degrees latitude, and has its whole outſide made up 
of it; but, though this makes a very bright and glitter- 
ing appearance, it is not ſo fine as that which lies at a 
little depth, and is met with on opening the ſurface, 
This is generally taken up out of the earth in maſſes a 
foot long, and its corners very frequently are terminated 
in theſe large maſſes, by a ſort of ui, very different 
in figure and qualities from the reſt of the maſs. The 
ſtone itſelf is of a parallelopiped figure; but theſe ex- 
creſcences are either ſingle pyramids, afhxed to columns, 
like common cryſlal, or double pyramids, with or with- 
out columns between. I he ſtone itſelf is ſoft, theſe are 
hard, and cut glaſs; the ſtone calcines to lime in the 
fire, theſe run into glaſs z in ſhort the ſtone itſelf is true 
ſpar, and theſe are true cryſtal: belide theſe, there ſome- 
times grows out of the ends of the larger maſles a pure 
fine aſbeſlos. is likewiſe is the caſe ſometimes in the 
ſpar found.aboutWarege in France, and ſhews how nearly 
together the formation of bodies, wholly different from 
one another, may happen. The general figure of the 
ſtone is parallelopiped ; or, as ſome expreſs it, rhom- 
boide 3 and it retains this not only while whole, but alſo 
when broken to pieces. Every fragment it naturally falls 
into, though ever ſo (mall, being truly of that . 


In like manner are 
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But it is remarkable, that in ſome places of this mond: 
tain, the ſame ſort of matter is found in form of trian. 
gular pyramids, all which bave the fame property of the 
double refraction with the parallelopipeds of the ſame 
fubſtance; ſo that the original error of ſuppoſing its qua- 
lities owing to its ſhape, is refuted by this, as well as br 
the trials made with other pellucid bodies of the fame 
figure, which do not ſkew this remarkable property 
Phil. Franſ. N“ 67. 
The Iceland cryſtal is electrical, and when rubbed wi! 
draw up ſtraws, feathers, and other light ſubſtances, i: 
the ſame manner that amber does. 
The vaſt maſſes of white ſpar which are found in the 
lead mines of Derbyſhire, though they are not externally 
of the parallelopiped figure of the Iceland cryſtal, nor 
have any thing of ho brightneſs or tranfparence in the 
general lump ; yer, when they are broken, they ſeparate 
into rhomboidal fragments, and ſome of theſe are found 
to be tolerably pellucid : all thoſe which are ſo, have the 
property of the Iceland cry/ial; and being laid upon Pa- 
per, where a black Jine is drawn, they all ſhew at line 
N in the ſame manner as the real Teland cry/ial 
bes. 

Icelond eryſtal bears a red heat without loſing its tranſpa- 
rency; and, in a very intenſe heat, calcines without fu— 
ſion: ſteeped a day or two in water, it loſes its natural 
poliſh. . 
It is very ſoft, and eaſily ſcratched with the point of a 
pin; it will not give fire on being ſtruck againſt ſteel ; 
and ferments, and is perfectly diſſolved in aqua fortis. 
It is found in Iceland, from whence it has its name; 
and in France, Germany, and in many other places. In 
England, fragments of other ſpars are very often miſ- 
taken for it, many of them having, in ſome degree, the 
ſame property. | 
It has none of the diſtinguiſhing characters of cry/al, and 
is plainly a genus of ſpars, called, from their figure, ba- 
railelopipedia, which, as well as ſome dther bodies of a 
different genus, have the ſame properties. Bartholine, 
Huygens, and fir Iſaac Newton, have deſcribed the body 
at large, but have accounted it either a cry or a talc; 
errors which could not have happened, had the criterions 
of foſſils been at that time fixed; ſince fir Ifaac Newton 
has recorded its property of making an ebullition with 
aqua fortis, which alone muſt prove that it is neither tale 
nor cry/tal, both thoſe bodies being wholly unaflected by 
that menſtruum. 
It is always found in form of an oblique parallelopiped, 
with fix ſides, and is found of various ſizes, from a quar- 
ter of an inch to three inches or more in diameter. It 
is pellucid, and not much leſs bright than the pureſt 
cry/tal, and its planes are all tolerably ſmooth, though 
when - nicely viewed, they are found to be waved with 
crooked lines made by the edges of imperfect plates. 
What appears very üngular in the ſtructure of this body 
is, that all the ſurfaces are placed in the ſame manner, 
and conſequently it will ſplit off into thin plates, either 
horizontally or perpendicularly; but this is found, on 
a microſcopic examination, to be owing to the regularity 
of figure, ſmoothneſs of ſurface, and nice joining of the 
leveral ſmall parallelopiped concretions, of which the 
whole is compoſed, and to the ſame cauſe is probably 
owing its remarkable property in refraction. Hill. See 
eee f 

e phænomena of this ſtone are very remarkable, were 
firſt ſuggeſted by Bartholin, and hag been examined 
with great accuracy by M. Huygens, and fir Iſaac New- 
ton. 1. Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only 
one refraction, in this there are two; ſo that objects 
viewed through it appear double. 
2, Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray falling per- 
pendicularly on the ſurface, paſſes ſtrait through, with- 
out ſuffering any refraction ; and an oblique ray is al- 
ways divided; in {celand cry/tal, every ray, whether per- 
pendicular or oblique, becomes divided into two, by 
means of the double refraction. One of theſe refrac- 
tions 1s, according to the ordinary rule, the fine of in- 
cidence out of air into cual, being to the fine of reftac- 
tion as five to three; but the other is perfectly new, 
The like double refraction is alſo obſerved in cr y/tal of the 
rock, though much leſs ſenſibly, 
When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moicty 
arrives at.the farther ſurface, that refracted in the firlt 
ſurface after the uſual manner, is refracted entirely after 


the uſual manner at the ſecond ; and that retracted in 


the unuſual manner in the frit, is entircly refracted aftcr 
the like manner in the ſecond ; ſo that each emerges out 
of the ſecond ſur ſace, parallel to the firſt incident ray. 
Again, if two pieces of this cry/al be placed over cach 
other, ſo that the ſurfaces of the one be parallel to the cor- 
reſponding ones of the other; the rays retracted in the 
uſual manner in tac firſt ſurface of the fclt, are refratted 

after 


after the uſual manner in all the other ſurfaces; and the 
fame uniformity appears in the rays refracted after the 
unuſual manner; and this in any inclination of the ſur- 
faces, provided their planes of perpendicular re fraction 
be parallel. | 

From theſe phenomena fir Iſaac Newton infers, that 
there 1s an original difference in the rays of light : by 
means whereof ſome ate, here, conſtantly refracted at- 
ter the uſual manner; and others in the unuſual manner. 
Were not the difference original, and did it'ariſe from 
any new modifications impreſſed on the rays at their firſt 
bailey, it would be altered by new modifications in 
the three following ones; whereas, in fact, it ſuffers no 
alteration at all. | | 
Again, he hence takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the rays 
of light have ſeveral ſides, endued with ſeveral original 
properties : for it appears from the circumſtances, that 
theſe are not two ſorts of rays differing in their nature 
from each other, one conſtantly, and in all poſitions, 


refracted in the uſual, and the other in the unuſual man- 


ner; the difference in the experiment mentioned, being 
only in the poſition of the ſides of the rays, to the plane 
of perpendicular refraction. For one and the ſame ray 
is tefracted ſometimes atter the uſual, and ſometimes 


after the unuſual manner, according to the poſition of | 
its ſides to the cry/7a/: the refraction being alike in both | 
when the ſides of the rays are poſited the fame way to | 


both, but different, when different. 

Every ray, therefore, may be conſidered as having four 
ſides, or quarters: two of which, oppoſite to each other 
diſpoſe the ray to be refracted afrer the unuſual manner; 
and the other two in the uſual, Theſe diſpoſitions, 
being in the rays before their incidence on the ſecond, 
third, and fourth ſurfaces ; and ſuffering no alterations, 
for what appears in their paſſage through them, mult be 
original and connate. 

Father Beccaria cortects the obſervations of Huygens 
and Newton concerning the refraction of rock or moun- 
tain cryfal. Ihe double refraction of the latter happens, 
when a ray paſſes through two ſides that are inclined 
to each other, and conſequently iſſues coloured; where- 
as that of the Iceland cyl is made by the paſſage of a 
ray through two parallel ſides, and therefore it iſſues co- 
lourleſs. He ſuggeſts, that there may be other ſub- 
ſtances, in which there is a manifold refraction. s:'Gravel- 
ande had a priſm of Braſil pebble, which had a double 
refraction at each angle, but of a different kind ſrom 
one another, Phil. 'Tranf. vol. lii. part ii. p. 487, &c. 
Mr. B. Martin prepared ſeveral priſms of Iceland cryſtal, 
which exhibited not only a double but a multiple re- 
fraction! A ſingle priſm produced a fix-fold refraction ; 
and by combining teveral priſms, a number of refrac- 
tions was obtained equal to the product of thoſe of the 
ſingle priſms; i. e. a priſm which afforded two images 
applied to one of fix, produced a priſm of twelve ima- 
ges, &c. He farther obſerves, with reſpect to Iceland 
cry/tal, that though the fides of its plane of perpendicu- 
lar refraction be parallel to one another, a beam of light 
tranſmitted through them will not be colourleſs; in 
which property it differs from all other known ſubſtances. 
See Martin's Eftay on Iceland Cryſtal, or Prieſtley's Hiſt. 
of Viſion, period vii, { 8. p. 548, &c. 

CRYSTALLI, among Phy/ictans, denote puſtules diſperſed 
all over the body, white and tranſparent, and of the 
bigneſs of a lupine ; much the ſame with what axe other- 
wiſe called phlyfane. 

CRYSTALLINE humour is a thick, compact humour of 
the eye, in form of a flattiſh convex lens, ſituate in the 
middle of the eye: ferving to make that refraction of the 
rays of light, neceſſary to have them meet in the retina, 
and form an image thereon, whereby viſion may be per- 
formed. 

The cry/alline is ſet in the anterior part of the vitreous 
humour, like a diamond in its collet ; and is retained 
there by a membrane which ſurrounds it; and which, 
for that reaſon, is called the capſula of the cry/talline. — 
"Chis membrane is ſometimes alſo called « y/falloides ; and 
by others, on account of its fineneſs, which reſembles 
that of a ſpider's web, arachnoides. 

It is the configuration of the cry/?a/line that occaſions per- 
ſons to be either myopes, or preſbyte : i. e. to be either 
long, or ſhort-fighted ; a diſcovery firſt ſuggeſted, and 
proved by Maurolycus of Melina, in a treatiſe, De Lu- 
mine & Umbra, publiſhed in 1575. Bapt. Porta thought 
that this humour was the principal ſeat of viſiog. 

The cry/talline being of two conſiſtences, outwardly like 
a jelly, but toward the centre as hard as falt: hence 
ſome authors think, that its figure may be varied ; which 
variation they ſuppoſe to be ebected by the ligamentum 
ciliare. Hence, Dr. Grew, and others, aſcribe to the 


ciliary ligament a power of making the cry/fal/ime more 


convex, as well as of moving it to or hom the retina: 


Vor. I. N' 87. 
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accordingly, by the laws of optics, ſomething of this 
kind is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtin viſion : for, as the 
rays from diſtant objects diverge leſs than thoſe from 
nigh ones; either the cry/alline humour muſt be capable 
of being made more convex, or more flat; or elſe there 
muſt be an elongation of the eye, or of the diſtance be- 
tween that and the retina.” _ | 

The cryſtalline humour, when dried, appears to conſiſt of 
a vaſl number of thin, ſpherical laminz, or ſcales, lying 
over one another. Leewenhoeck reckons there may be 
two thouſand of them in one cry/talline : each of theſe 
he ſays, he has diſcovered to conſiſt of a ſingle fibre, or 
fine thread, wound up in a ſtupendous manner, this 
way and that, ſo as to run ſeveral courſes, and meet in 
as many centres; and yet not interfere nor croſs in any 
place. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 165, and 293. | 7 
The veſſels of the cry/alline humour of the eye are all the 
branches of an artery, which being ſent off from the ar- 
tery which enters at the central part of the retina, paſſes 
through the vitreous humour, and when it reaches the 
cryſtalline, diſperſes its branches along the ſurface of the 
lens like radii, till they are exceeding minute, when 
they pierce into its ſubſtance, Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. i. 


P. 337+ 

M. Petit, the phyſician, has many minute obſervations 
and experiments on the colour, conſiſtence, meaſure, 
weight, &c. of the cryſtalline humour of the eye, and its 
capſula in different animals: but his obſervations are ſo 
numerous that we can only take notice of ſome of them. 
He obſerved, that in ſerpents and fiſhes the cry/alline is 
nearly ſpkerical, whereas in all other animals which he 
examined it was lenticular, the anterior ſurface being 


leſs convex than the poſterior. 


This humour hardens with age, and is not ſo hard in 
men as in birds, quadrupeds, and fiſhes ; its hardneſs 
increaſing in the order here expreſſed. : 

He alſo obſerves, that the cry/talline changes colour with 
age, becoming gradually more and more tinged with yel- 
low after the age of twenty-five years, in proportion to 
its hardneſs. 1 He. ; 
He ſhews, in confirmation of Leewenhoeck's diſcovery, 
that the cry/talline conſiſts of concentrical laminz : he 
always found the capſula tranſparent, and denies any 
connection between this membrane and the cry/tall/ine, or 
that there are any veſſels going from the one to the other; 
but affirms that the cy//alline is nouriſhed by abſorbing 
the lymph lodged between it and its capſula, 

But Albinus diſcovered this to be a miſtake; and that, 
on the contrary, it is connected with the capſula by 
means of ſeveral veſſels, which, paſſing through ſmall 
perforations in the capſula, are inſerted at the extremi- 
ties of it, and ſpread along the back part of it; and that 
it receives its nouriſhment by veſſels, which are the 
branches of the central artery paſſing through the vi- 
treous humour, and divided into ſeveral branches in the 
back part of the capſula, and tranſmitted to the interior 
= of the cry/alline, by which it is alſo ſuſpended. 

r. Porterfield has accounted for the greater central hard- 
neſs of the cry/talline; as the rays of light, which fall 
near its axis, and would conſequently be leſs refracted 
than thoſe that fall more obliquely nearer the extremi- 
ties, have hereby their refraction increaſed, and are 
made to converge and meet with thoſe at the ſame point 
with thoſe that paſs through it nearer its edge. 

When the cry/alline or vitreous humours are fallen out of 
the eye, it is eaſy to conceive, that not only the light, 
but the figure of the eye, muſt be entirely deſtroyed ; 
therefore, an accident of this kind muſt at firſt bediefſed 
with compreſſes dipped in warm wine, or ſpirit of wine, 
and afterwards with ſome vulnerary balſam. But it 
ſometimes happens, when only the unica albuginea, and 
ſclerotica, are ſlightly wounded, the cornea and uvea 


remaining unhurt, that the eye recovers itſelf: and 


though both the vitreous and cry/alline humours fall out 
by the wound, yet they are renewed again by the efficacy 


of nature, and the office of ſight performeg as well as 


before the injury happened. Heiſter. 
The cry/talline is the ſubject of the diſeaſe called a CAT 4- 
RACT, and the operation of COUCHING. See EYE, 


CRYSTALLINE heavens, in the Qld A/tronomy, two orbs ima- 


gined between the primum mobile and the firmament, in 
the Ptolemiac ſyſtem, where the heavens were ſuppoſed 
ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of a ſingle motion. 

King Alphonſus of Arragon is ſaid to have introduced 
the cry/tallines, to explain what they called the motion of 
trepidation, or titubalion. 

The firſt cryſlalline, according to Regiomontanus, &c. 
ſerves to account for the flow motion of the fixed ſtars ; 
which makes them advance a degree in ſeventy years, ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns, viz. from welt to eaſt ; 
which occaſions the preceſſion of the equinox. y 


The ſecond ſerves to account for the motion of liþpation,. 
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dr krepidation; whereby the celeſtial ſphere librates from | 
ne pole towards another, occaſioning a difference in the 
Tun's greateſt declination, | | 
© But the moderas account for theſe motions in a much 
more natural and eaſy manner. 
RYSTALLENE arſenic., Sec ARS ENI. ; 
CRYSTALLZATION, in Chemiftry, a kind of congelation 
| befalling eſſential; fixed, and volatile falis: when, being 
ſet free from the greate(t pait of theic humidity, they are 
left to harden, dry, and ſhoot into cryſtals. 
The term has been extended to denote any regular ar- 
rangement of the parts of a body which is capable of it, 
| whether the aggregate maſſes be tranſparent or not. 
Opake ſtones, pyrites, and minerals, when regularly 
formed, are ſaid to be cryſtallized, as well as tranſpa- 
rent ſtones and ſalts. Ice is a true cry/?a/t1zation, formed 
of long needleslike maſſes, flatened on one fide; and 
joined together in ſuch a manner, that the ſmaller are 
inſerted into the ſides of the greater; making, as M. 
Maitan has obſerved, conſtantly the ſame angle, i. e. ei- 
ther 60, of 120%. Melted metals, and other bodies, 
which become ſolid after fuſion, aſſume a regular ar- 
rangement, whenevet they are cooled ſlowly enough for 
that purpoſe; and thus all kinds of earths, and metallic 
and mineral matters, whoſe integrant parts ſwim ſepa- 
rately in water, are cry/tallized, by flowly evaporating the 
watery fluid that ſeparates their parts, anc allowing them 
to approximate and unite by the moſt ſuitable ſides, 
forming maſſes of adeterminate figure. See CRYSTAL, 
Rock, | 
The ordinary method of cry/tallization is performed by diſ- 
ſoiving the ſaline body in water, filtering it, and letting 
it evaporate ſlowly, till a film appears at the top; and 
laſtly, letting it ſtand to ſhoot. 
 C:y/lallization may alſo be effeAed by the application of 
cold to the water ſuſpending the ſalt. As moſt ſalts are 
diſſolved more eaſily, and in greater quantity, by hot 
than cold water it is plain, that if the water is ſuffered 
gradually to cool, the portion of falt, which was diſ- 
ſolved merely by the heat of the water, will be collected 
and cryſtallized; and the cryſtals will be both larger, and 
more regular, as the water cools the more ſlowly. An- 
other method of cry/tallizing falts, is by adding to a ſo- 
lution of falt, a ſubſtance which has no action on that 
ſalt, but which bas a greater affinity with the water: and 
this will ſerve to take away from the ſalt a portion of 
water, which keeps it diffolved. Spirit of wine will an- 
ſwer this purpoſe with regard to many falts. 
'This ſhooting is accounted for, on fir Iſaac Newton's 
principles, from that attraCtire force which is in all bo- 
dies, and particularly in falt, by reaſon of its ſolidity : 
whereby, when che menſtruum or fluid, in which ſuch 
particles float, is ſated enough, or evaporated (which 
brings it to the ſame), ſo that the faline particles are 


within each other's attractive powers, and can draw one | 


another more than they are drawn by the fluid, they will 
run into oy/als. | 

This is peculiar to SALTS; that, let them be ever fo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, 
when they are formed into cry/{als, they each of them 
re- aſſume their proper figures; fo that one might as ea- 
ſily diveſt and deprive them of their faltacfs, as of their 

| figure. See VEGETATION of ſalts. 

Saline cry/tals retain part of the water with which they 
were united in ſolution: and to this they owe their form, 
tranſparency, and cven the coheſion of their parts. This 

is called by chemiſts the water of 4 z the quan- 
tity of it vaties in different ſalts, being greater or leſs, as 


the acid in them is leſs or more firmly combined with | 


its baſis. M. Baume has diſcovered, that, when the 
cry/lallization is properly condutted, this water is per- 
ſectly pure, without the mixture of any ſubſtance foreign 
to the cryſtallized ſalt. 
This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the cry/tals, we may underſtand what the 
| texture of the particles ought to be, which can form 
thoſe cry/tals : and, on the other hand, by knowing the 
texture of®the particles, may be determined the figures 
of the cry/ials. 
For ſince the figures of the moſt ſimple parts remain al- 
ways the ſame ; it is evident, that the 
into, when compounded and united mult be uniform 
and conſtant ; and ſince the force of attraction may be 
* ſtronger on one ſide of a particle than on another, there 
will conſeque:tly be a greater accretion of ſalts upon thoſe 
lides which attract more ſtrongly ; from which it may 
eaſily be demonſtrated, that the figure of the leaſt parti- 


cles is entirely different trom that which appears in the | 


CRYSTAL, Sce Macquer's Chem. Dict. 

A great number of pigments or colours are obtainable b 
cryſtalliaation ſrom metalline bodies; but theſe are ſubje& 
to cottode and cat the canvas, &c. and are not capable 


gures they run 


cvs 


of waſhing, by which ſome naturally torrofive colours as 
render d mild and harmleſs. The blue and green vi- 
triols, or cryſtals of copper, cannot be deprived of their 
aqueous, or ſaline parts, by a dry air, or by waſhing, 
without ſuffering extreme alterations, or being leſt in 


the form of a dry, groſs; terreſliial matter, diffcrently 
coloured from what they were before; and thus the Gne 
green cry/{als of iron, being expoſed to the air, become 
white; and when well waſhed in water, loſe their green- 
neſs, and turn to a reddiſh, or yellow, ochreous carth ; 
and if deprived of their faline and aqueous parts, by a 
ſtrong dittillation, they leave behind a brown, or red ca- 
put mortuum, which being waſhed in water, affords not 
a green, but a brown-coloured pigment; and as this 
holds proportionably of other colours obtained by c 
ization, there are little hopes of procuring durable pig- 
ments by this operation, which ſhall be of the ſame co- 
lour with themſelves, though, aſter waſhing, ſome-other 
colours may be thus procured. Shaw's * p- 187. 

CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryſtalline coat of the EYE; a 
fine membrane, immediately encompaſſing, and contain- 
ing the cryſtalline humovr; and tuppoſed to ſerve, by 
conſtringing or dilating that humour, to vary the place 
of its focus. 

Anatomiſts are divided about the reality of ſuch tunic, 
which is alſo, from its fine texture, called aranea-tunica, 
or arachnoides. a 

CRYSTALLOMANCY, the art of divining, or foretelling, 
future events, by means of a mirror ; wheretn the things 
required arc repreſented. | 
It is alſo called catoptromancy. The firſt from xpuranacg, 
congealed water, or cl; and the ſecond from xa tone, 
mirror, and navrtia, divination. 

CRYSTALLUS laps, a word ufed by ſome of the old 
authors, not in the expreſs ſenſe in which we now make 
it ſignify rect cryſtal, but as a general term for all pellu- 
cid ſtones. Some extend it even to the taCtitious, as 
well as the natural gems. 

CRYSTINE, a filver coin in Sweden, equal to fourteen 
ſols and eleven deniers French. They have alſo demi- 
cite. ö | 

CTENI TA, or CTexo1Dres, names ſometimes given to 
thoſe pectens which have one of their ſhells very con- 
vex. See PECTEN. | 

CUANDA, in Zeslogy. See PORCUPINE. | 

CUB denotes a bear's whelpz « ſox and martin of the firſt 

year are alfo called by this name. 

CUBA, in Aytholegy, a goddeſs among the Romans, thus 

| called from cube, J lie down, who was invoked, in order 
to meke children ſleep. « 

CUBATURE, or CuBaT10N, of a folid ; the meaſuring 

of the ſpaee comprehended in a ſolid z as a cone, pyra- 
mid, cylinder, &c. or finding the ſolid content thercof. 
The culature regards the content of a ſolid, as the qua- 
drature does the ſuperficies of a ſigure: ſo that the cuba- 
ture of the ſphere turns on the lame thing as the quadra- 
ture of the circle, 

CUBBITTING, in Farriery, a vice of horſes, conſiſting in 
their catching bold of the manger, ſucking in the air, 
and ſwallowing it down in ſuch large quantities that they 

ate ready to burſt, No method has yet been deviſed of 
curing this vice, 

CUBBRIDGE-heads, in Ship- Building, is ſometimes uſed 
for the bulk-heads of the fore-caſtle, and the half-deck : 
the firſt being called the cabbridgeobead before; the other 
the cubbridge-hrad abaft. 

CUBE, in Geometry, a regular or ſolid body, conſiſting of 
ſix ſquare and equal faces, or fidesz and its angles ail 
right, and therefore equal, 
be word comes from xuCog, tef{era, die. 

The cube is alſo called hexaedron, becauſe of its ſix ſides. 
The cubs is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a 
ſquare plane, along a line equal to one of its fides, and 
at right angles thereto : whence it follows, that the planes 
of all ſections, parallel to the the baſe, are ſquares equal 
thereto; and, conſequently, to one another. 

To defe.ribe a rite, or net, whence any given cube may be con- 
ftrufted, or wherewith it may be covered. On the right line 
AB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 12.) let off the fide of the cube 
four times: on A ereQ a perpendicular, A C, equal io 
the fide of the cube AT, and complete the parallelogram 
ACDB: with the interval of the (ide of the cube, in the 
line CD, determine the points K, M, and O; laſtly, 
draw the right lines, I K, LM, NO, and BD, produce 
IK and LM, each way to E and F, and to G and II; 
till EIZIK=KF, and GL=LM=MH, and draw the 
right lines EG, FH. 

75 deter mine the ſurſace and ſolidity of a cube. As the ſur- 
face of a cube conſiſts of fix equal ſquares, a fide multi- 
plied by itſelf and the product by fix, will give the ſu- 
perficies; and the ſame product, again, multiplied by 


the fide, the ſolidity. 5 
ence, 
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Flence, if che fide of the cube be 10, the ſolidity will be 
1000; if that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore the 
geometrical perch being 10 feet, and the geometrical 
cet twelve digits, &c. the cubic perch is 1000 cubic feet, 
and a cubic foot 1728 cubic digits, e. 
Hence, alſo, cubes are in the triplicate ratio of their ſides ; 
and are equal, if their ſides be ſo, 


rms duplication of a. See DUPLICATION. 9 


UBE, ſcenography of a. See SEENOGRAPHY. BY 
UBE, or CuB1c number, in Arithmetic, is a number ariſing 
from the muliiplication of a ſquare number by its root. 
Thus, if the ſquare number four be muhiplied by its root 
two, the factum eight is a cube or cubic number; and the 
number two, with reſpect thereto, a cube root. 

Hence, ſince, as unity is to the root. fo is the root to the 
ſquare ; and as unity is to the root, fo is the ſquare to the 
cube: the root will, alſo, be to the ſquare, as the ſquare 
to the cube: that is, unity, the root, the ſquare, and the 
cube, are in continual proportion; and the cube root is the 
firſt of two numbers that are mean proportionals between 
unity and the cube. ; : 

Con ic numbers, for the compoſition of. Every cubic number 
of a binomial root is compoſed of the cubic numbers of 
the two parts of the ſaQtum, of thrice the ſquare of he 
firſt part into the ſecond, and of the factum of thrice the 
ſquare of the ſecond part into the hrit. : 
Demon l. For a cubic number is produced by multiplying 
the ſquare by the root ; but the ſquare of a binomial root 
is compoſed of the ſquares of the parts, and double the 
fatum of one part into the other. 

Wherefore, the chic number is compoſed of the cube of 
the firſt part, of the triple factum of the ſquare of the 
firlt part into the ſecond, and of the triple faQtum of the 
ſquare of the ſecond part into the firſt, 

An occular demonſtration of this we have in the follow- 
ing example, where multiplication alone is uſed, Sup- 
pole, v. gr. the root 24, or 20 + 4- 


Here 24 =20* + 2X4 X 20+ 4* 
20 + 4 
8 4X20 TT 4A X20 + 4 
20) + 2X4X20* ＋ 4 Xx 20 85 
24 =20* + 3ZX4X20* 3K 4 X20 +4 
Then 203 ooo 


3x 4X20* = 4800 
3x4* x 20= 960 
6 64 


24* = 13824 : | 

Hence, 25 the part on the right-hand is placed' among 
units, and that on the left among tens; the c«b:c num- 
ber of the right-hand part muſt be put in the right-hand 
place ; the factum of its triple ſquare into the left, in the 
ſecond piace; and the factum of the triple ſquare of the 
left into the right, in the third: laſtly, the cube of the 
leſt-hand part fals in the fourth place. 
If the root be a multinomial, two or more charaQters on 
the right mult be eſteemed as one, that it may have the 
form of a binomial. It is obvious, that any cube is com- 
poſed of the cubes of the ſeveral parts of the root, and of 
the fatums of the triple ſquare of any of the left-hand 
characters into the next on the right ; and alſo of the 
factums of the triple ſquare of the right-hand characters 
into all the left. Suppoſe, v. gr. the root 2433 take 
240 for one part of the root, three will be the other part; 
-onſequent) 
—_— 2 N hy a. 

* 240? x Z= 518400 
? * 240 * 3 6480 

3 27 


243* = 14348907 
The places of the ſeveral factums are determined from 
what was obſerved above: for regard mult here, too, be 
had to the ciphers to be added to the numbers multiplied 
by each other, if they be placed alone. 
This compoſition of ca«bic numbers once well conceived, 
the EXTRACTION of cubic roots will be eaſy. 

CuBE rot, or CUBIC root, the origin of a cubic number or 
a number by whoſe multiplication into itſelf, and again 
into the product, any given number is formed. 

The cxtrattion of the cube root is the ſame thing as the 
finding any number, v. gr. 23 by whoſe multiplication 
into itſelf twice continually, a given number, v. gr. 8, 
is produced: the proceſs whereof, ice under the article 
RACTION. : 

CUBEBS, in Pharmacy, a fruit brought ſrom the iſland of 
Jara, in grains, or ſceds, reſembling pepper, both in 
ſorm and fize z whence ſome call it wild pepper. 

'This is a ſmall round fruit or berry, rather leſs than pep- 
I 


 CUBITL biceps. 


per, with a dark-brown wrinkled outſide, and hig 
within. having a little ſhort ſtalk at one end; whence it 
has been called piper caudatum, or pepper with a teil. It 
is not near fo hot and biung as pepper, but is of an aro- 
matic ſmell and taſte, | 

Botanical writers differ as to their opinion-of the growth 
of cub«bs; Tome, as Mr. Ray, Dr. Pluckenet, and others, 
believe that they grow on trees us big.as apple-trees, in 
bunches like grapesz of which Dr. Pluckenet gives a 
ſigure. Others, as Herman and Pomet, will have them 
to grow on a ſcandent plant like pepper. 

Cubebs are heating and drying, ſtrengthen the ſtomach 
expel wind, comfort the brain and nerves, and art porti- 
cularſy uſcful againſt the vertigo or giddineſs, with other 
diſorders of the head. Miller's Bot, Off. 

They are recommended in a hoarſeneſs and loſs of voice, 
eſpecially when the tonſils are ſtuffed and obſtructed. 
The doſe is from ten to twenty-four grains in ſubſtance, 
to be chewed, or from a dram to a diam and a- balf in 
infuſion 

They are farther recommended in diſorders of the ſpleen, 
and in cold diſtemperatures of the uterus. 

It is ſaid, the natives of the place boil it before they allow 


it to be exported, to prevent its bing ſown in other 
countries. 


CUBIC equation. See Ey ATION, 


For the conflruttion ef cubic equations, ſce Cox STRUCTION. 


For the rejolution, fee REs01. ur iox. For their root, ſee 
Roor, and EXT&AcTION. 


Cute foot. See Foor. 


Cui hyperbo/a, in Conics, one expreſſed by the equation 
*) Sa, having two aſymptotes, and conſiſting of two 
hy perbolas, lying in the adjoining angles of the aſymp- 
totes, and not in the oppoſite angles, like the Apollonian 
hyperbola, It is alſo called an Fzperbolijmus of a parabola. 

CUBI!CAL parabolois, a term uſed by ſome writers for a pa- 
rabola of the higher kind; v. gr. where a*x = y*, &c. 
See Curve and ParkaBoLa. | 

CUBICLE. See CHamBER. 

CUBIDIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, 
The word is derived from *, & die, and is given 
them from their being of the ſhape of a common die, or 
of a cubic hgure. Theſe bodies owe this ſhape to an ad- 
mixture of particles of lead, and there are only two 
known ſpecies of the genus. 1. A colourleſs cryſtalline 
one, with thin Jakes, ſound in the lead mincs of York- 
ſhire, and ſome other parts of the kingdom. And, 2. 
A milky white one, with thicker cruſts. This is found 
in the lead-mines of Derbyſhire and Vorkſhite, but is 
uſually ſmall, and is not found plentifully. 

CUBING AH ſolid. See CUBATURE and SOL1D. 

CUBIT, a long meaſure, uſed by the aucients, eſpecially 

the Hebrews ; taken from the ordinary extent of a man's 
arm, between the elbow and the tip of the hand. 
In the Scrip: ure, we find cubits of two lengths; the one 
equal, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, to 1 ſoot 9 inches 
1s Of an inch, our meaſure ;z being the fourth pact of 
the fathom, double the ſpan, and fix times the palm : 
the other equal to 1 4324 foot, or the four bundredth 
part of a ſtadium. The Romans, too, had a cubit, equal 
to 1 Engliſh foot, 5 inches, 4425. of an inch. F. Mer- 
ſenne makes the Hebrew cubit 1 foot 4 digits and 5 lines, 
with regard to the foot of the Capitol, According to 
Hero, the geometrical cubit is 24 digits; and according 
to Vitruvius, the foot is 2 of the Roman cubit, i. e. 16 
digits, or FINGER's-breadth, 

CUBITAUS externus, or winorus, in Anatomy, the firſt of 
the extenſor mulcles of the fingers; thus called, as being 
placed along the cubitus externally.—lt riſcs from the 
external protuberance of the humerus, and paſling its 
tendon under the /gamentum annulare, is inlerted into the 
fourth bone of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the little 
finger, 

Cu oy I internus, the firſt of the flexors, placed along 
the cubitus, withinſide the arm. It riſes ſrom the internal 
protuberence of the bumer ws, and part of the una; upon 
which it runs along till it paſſes under the gamentam an- 
nulire, and is inſerted by a ſtrong and ſhort tendon info 
the fourth bond of the firſt order of the car. 

Hee BICEPS, 

CuBiTti brevis, Sec BREVIS. 

Curir1 longus. See LOoNGUS. 

CUBITUS, in Anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the wriſt ; otherwile called «ina, or the 
greater facile. Home uſe the word for all that part of the 
arm betweet the elbow and the wriſt ; including the «/na, 
or cubitus, properly fo called, and the radius. SF 

CupiTus, fretftured. The lower part of the atm, which is 
called the cubitus, contains two bones, the radius and 
ulna : fraCtures of this part, therefore, ſometimes happen 
only to one, ſometimes to both theſe bones, and that 


ſometimes 


* 


fmetimes near their extremities, but oftener towards 
their middle: but, when they are both broke together, 
the bones are not only very eaſily diſtorted from each 


other, but they are not to be replaced without very great 
difficulty alſo: if one only ſhould, on the contrary, be 


broken, while the other remains whole, the fractured 


rts do not much recede out of their places, nor are they 
very difficult to reduce and retain; for the bone remain- 
ing ſound, is found, in this caſe, to be a better direCtion- 
and ſupport than eithes ſplints, or bandages. When the 


fracture happens towards the lower head, near the pro- 
nator quadratus muſcle, the fractured part is ſtrongly | 
at 


drawn by that muſcle, and the intervening ligament t 


is extended between the radius and ulna, toward the | 
found bone; and this makes it more difficult to replace. | 


If the radius is to be replaced, whoſe fragment is con- 
tracted towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant muſt hold the arm, 
while the furgeon inclines the patient's hand towards the 
ulna, to draw back the contracted part of the radius. 
When this is done, he muſt carefully reduce them by 


compreſſion on both ſides with his hands, ſo as to reſtore | 


the compreſſed muſcle between the radius and ulna, 
and the fragments of the radius, to their proper places. 
The arm is then to be bound up with the proper band- 
age, and the limb muſt afterward be placed in a fort of 
caſe made of paſteboard, or light wood, to be ſuſpended 
in a ſling put about the neck. | 

In ſettihg a fracture of the ulna, the whole method muſt 
be the ſame with this of the radius, except that in the 
extenſion, the hand muſt be bend toward the thumb, and 
radius, before the diſtorted part of the ulna can be com- 
preſſed into its proper place. When both bones of the 
cubitus are broken, the method of cure is much the ſame 
with that uſed to each of them, when broken fingly : 
but there is required more ſtrength and circumſpection, 
both in replacing them, and a great deal of caution 
in applying the bandage to retain them. Care mult alſo 
be taken, that, while the arm continues in this caſe a 


great while, without motion, the mucilage of the joint 


does not harden, or the ligament become tiff, and the 
arm, or cubitus, be thereby rendered immoveable. To 
guard againſt this, it will be proper to unbind the arm 
once in two or three days, and to move it a little, care- 
fully and gently, backwards and forwards; and ſome- 
times to foment it with warm water or oil; by which 
means its motion will be preſerved. 


CuniTvs, luxated. The cubitus conſiſting of two bones, the 


ulna and radius, is articulated by a ginglymus; and the 
connection of theſe bones is ſuch, that the ulna, or cu- 
bitus, as being the largeſt bone, and ſeated in the lower 
part of the arm, does of itſelf perform the whole flexion, 
and extenſion of the arm, yet it cannot perform. thoſe 
motions without carrying the radius along with it; but, 
on the other hand, the radius may be turned along with 


the hand both inward and outward, without at all mov- 


ing or bending the ulna, as when the pronation and ſu- 

ination of the hand are made thereby. Both theſe 
Ln of the cubitus are ſo articulated with the lower 
head of the os humeri, that large protuberances are re- 
ceived-into deep cavities, or grooves, and the whole in- 
veſted and faſtened with exceeding ſtrong ligaments ; ſo 
that, notwithſtanding the cubitus may be luxated in all 
four ditections, outward or inward, backward or for- 
ward, yet it is but ſeldom that it ſuffers a perſect or en- 
tire diſlocation, unleſs the upper part of the ulna be 
broken, or the ligament of the cabitus much weakened 
by ſome great external violence. The lighter, and more 
recent luxations of this kind are, the more eaſy is the 
reduction of them. Be the caſe better or worſe, how- 
ever, the patient muſt be placed in a chair, and both paits 
of the limb, the humerus and the cubitus, muſt be ex- 
temded in oppoſite or contrary directions, by two ſtrong 
aſſiſtants, till the muſcles are found pretty tight, with a 
free ſpace between the bones: then the luxated bone 
muſt be replaced, either with the ſurgeon's hands alone, 
or with the aſſiſtance of bandages, that the proceſſes may 
fall into their ſinuſes 3 and when that is done, the cbitus 
muſt be ſuddenly bent. But if the tendons and liga- 
ments are ſo violently ſtrained that they can ſcarce per- 
ſorm their office, it will be proper to anoint them with 
emollient oils, ointments, and the fat of animals; or to 
apply emollient cataplaſms and fomentatious. As ſoon 


as the reduction has been effected, the articulation muſt. 


be bound up with a proper bandage, and the arm after- 
wards ſuſpended in a fling hung about the neck. But 
care muſt be taken that the bandage is not kept on too 
long, nor the arm Kept entirely without motion all the 
time, leſt the mucilage of the joint ſhould become in- 
ſpiſſated, and the articulation rendered, by that means, 
Gif, or the motion of the part be entirely loſt. To pre- 
vent this, it will be proper to undrefs the bandage ever 


other day, and gently to bend, and extend the limb: af- 
| . | | 


5 


| 
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uadratum cubi. 
cv 
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terwards compreſſes dipt in warm wine may be applied. 
and held on with the bandage, Heiſter's Sorg gy $1 % 


CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS,. See Cupvus-Cuni. 
CUBO-CUBUS, the term - whereby ir Fiets, 


&c. diſtinguiſh the ſixth yowER ; which the Arabs call 
BOIDES, or Os CuziroRME, in Anatomy, the ren 
bone of the foot; ſo called, from its being in form of 
cube, or die. Sce Tab, Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. lit. 66. 8 
alſo FooT. | 
dome alſo call it * it is ſituated before the 97 
calcis, on the fide of the os ſcapboides : it is a maſs with 
ſix ſides, all very unequal and very irregular. "The up- 
per fide is flat and rough, for the inſertion of the liga- 
ments which connect it with the neighbouring bones 
the lower fide has an oblique eminence, and, immedi- 
ately below that, a canal, or groove, which is alfo ob- 
lique : the eminence divides this fide into two, and is 3 
little caxtilaginous on that fide next the groove; the 
groove appears to be cartilaginous from a ligament which 


lines it, and both that, and the edge of the eminence, - 


ſerve for the inſertion of an annular ligament, and for 
the paſſage of the tendon of the peroneus longus. The 


poſterior fide is cartilaginous, broad, oblique, partly con- 


vex, and partly concave, anſwering to the anterior ſide 
of the os calciz, The anterior fide is pretty broad, and 
is divided into two portions by a narrow prominent line, 
by which portions this bone is articulated with the third 
and fourth bones of the metatarſus. The inner $de is 
the longeſt of all: it has a ſmall cartilaginous ſurface, 
by which it is articulated with one of the two / cunci- 
f-rmia ;, the reſt is rough, with ſeveral depreſſions, in 
which veſſels and glands are lodged. Behind the carti- 
laginous portion there is, in ſome ſubjects, another nar. 
row ſurface, which is aiticulated with the neighbouring 
portion of the circumference of the os /caphordes. This 
articulation, when wanting, is ſupplied by ligaments. 
The outſide is the leaſt of all; it is irregular, ſhort, and 
narrow; and it has a notch which communicates with the 
groove, on the lower fide. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 99. 


UBROS Geza. See GEz1RA Cubros. 
CUBUS-CUBI, a name whereby the Arab writers, and 


thoſe who follow them, denominate the ninth yo ER, 
or a number multiplied eight times by itſelf continually ; 
which Diophantus, and after him Vieta, Oughtred, &c. 
call cubo-cubo-cubus. 


' CUCKING-STOOL, Cuxt3Toor, or CASTIGaTORY, 


anciently called tumbrel, and trebucket ; an engine for the 
puniſhment of ſcolds, and unquiet women, by ducking 
them in the water, 

Kitchen ſays, © Every one having a view of frank-pledge, 
« ought to have a pillory and a tumbrel.” This ma- 
chine was much in uſe, even among our Saxon anceſtors, 
who called it ſcea/ding-flole, or ſcolding-ſtool. 

The puniſhment was anciently alſo inflicted on brewers, 
and bakers, tranſgreſſing the law; who were thereupon, 
in ſuch a ſtool or chair, to be ducked in flercore, ſome 
muddy or ſtinking-pond. "This was anciently written 
gaging-ſtool; in Domeſday it is called cathedra flercoris. 


CUCKOW, Cucxoo, Cucullvs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 


Ornithshogy, makes a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of 
the pice, The characters of this genus are, that the feet 
are climbing, having two toes before, and two behind ; 
the bill is ſmooth, and a little arched ; the tail whole, 
and compoſed but of ten feathers; the rongue ſhort and 
membranaceous, and terminated by hairs, and the noſ- 
trils prominent. 
The cuckow is a bird well known in England by the 6n- 
gularity of its note; its beak is long and ſtrait, only it is 
a little hooked at the end, of a blackiſh brown above, 
and of a yellowiſh white below; its mouth is yellow 
within, end the iris of its eyes of a hazel colour; its 
noſtrils round, open, and ſtanding out beyond the ſur- 
face of the bill, by which mack alone it is to be diſtin- 
2 from all other birds; its throat, breaſt, and 
Ily, are white, variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
brown ; the feathers of its head are brown, with white 
edges, and its rump is grey ; its back, neck, and wings, 
are of a browniſh hue ; its long-winged feathers have 
white tips, and are variegated with black, brown, and 
white; and the tail-feathers are beautifully variegated with 
white, Its feet and legs are yellow; its ſpod is caterpillars, 
and other inſets. Ray's Orvitho p. 63. 
It never builds itfelf a neſt, but ſeizes upon that of any 
other ſmall bird, and, deſtroying its eggs, leaves its own 
in its place, The water way-tail, yellow-hammer, or a 
hedge-ſpariow, &c. is generally the nurſe of the young 
cuckow, 
The ſtomach of this bird reaches almoſt to the vent; 
and on account of this formation, which diſables it from 
incubation, and not from want of affection, it probably 
leaves its young to he hatched by other birds. FT 


Whether 


CUCOULARIA, in Botany. 


- 
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mate, 1s not certainly known, Ir is pretended that many 
have been found in hollow trees, but the truth of it has 
ever been well atteſted. It is probably a bird of paſ- 
ge, appears early in the ſpring, and makes a ſhort ſtay 
with us. The continuance of the cuchow's ſong is ſaid to 

.,coincide with the ſeaſon of the mackarel's being in full 
roc, viz. from the middle of April to the end of June. 
The note of this bird is a call to love, and peculiar to 
the male: from this its name is derived. The cthow 
was admired for its delicacy as a food by the Romans, 
and is now eat in France and Italy. 

The whole bird and its dung are uſed in medicine. The 
bird burnt whole is recommended for the gravel, pains 
and exceſſive humidity of the ſtomach. Rondel. 

It is given with good ſucceſs alſo in the paroxyſms of 
fevers. The dung of the cuctow drank is ſaid to cure the 
bite of a mad dog. 

Cucxow-flower, or Lady's ſmack. See CARDAMINE. 

Cucxow-pint, Arum. See WaKkt- Robin. | 

Cucxow-ſpit, a frothy ſubſtance found on ſeveral plants. 
See CICADULA. 

CUCKSOO, the name of a common diſh among the Moors 
of Africa, made of flour, and prepared for 1 ways 
of dreſſing afterwards. They take fine wheat - flour, or, 
when, that is ſcarce, barley, millet, or Indian corn flour 
is made to ſerve: they firſt ſprinkle ſome water over the 
bottom of an unglazed earthen pan, and then ſhake ſome 
of this flour into it; they knead this together with 
their hands, and roll it backwards and forwards under 
their open palms : by this means they work it into grains 
like ſago, and then it is fit for uſe : when they have meat 
to ſtew, they do this in an earthen pot, and over the 
mouth of this they place a colander, in which is put a 
ep. of this granulated paſte; over this colander 1s 

xed on a top or cover for the pot, and by this means as 
the meat ſtews, all the vapour that aſcends from it is re- 
ceived into the grains of cuck/oo ; by that time the meat is 
done enough, the cuckſoo is ſo too; and opening the pot, 
they firſt take out this, which is ſoft, ſwelled, and ten- 
der, and piling it up in a diſh, they make a hollow in the 
top of the heap, in which they lay the meat, and then 
add their ſpices, which are better than thoſe of many 


neighbouring nations; the pooreſt uſing pepper, ginger, | 


and ſaffron, the richer a great variety. | 

CUCUBALUS, in Botany. See Berry-bearing CHICK- 
WEED. | 

See FUM1TORY. 

CUCULLA, a cowl. See ABBoT, and Cow. | 

CUCULLARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the ſcapula, ſo 
called from the reſemblance. it is ſuppoſed to bear to a 
monk's cowl; and trapezius, from its reſemblance to, a 
geometrical figure called a. trapezium, See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 6. n. 9. fig. 2. u. 4. fig. 1. u. 18. 
The fibres of this muſcle have various originations and 
actions; whence Dr. Drake thinks, it may be more pro- 
perly called three, than one muſcle. The upper order 
of fibres, or muſcles, ſprings from the os occipitis; the 
ſecond from the ſpine of the vertebræ of the neck, and 
the third from the ſpines of the eight upper vertebræ of 
the thorax, or back ; and are inſerted into the ſpine, acro- 
mium, and baſis of the ſcapula, and part of the cla- 
vicula. | 
From the different diſpoſitions of theſe fibres, the ſca- 
pula'is drawn different ways; the firſt pulling obliquely 
upwards, the laſt obliquely, downwards, and the middle 
backwards: when they act all three together, they are 
ſaid to draw backwards only; i. e. the two extremes an- 
tagonizing, the middle one alone is at liberty to act. 

| GULLATE flewers, among Beotanifts, are ſuch as re- 

ſemble a cucullus, or monk's hood, or cowl. See FLOWER. 

CUCULLUS was anciently a traveller's cap; called alſo 
cowl, goul, or gula : whence the name paſſed to the monks, 
among whom it ſignified their ſrock and cap, which were 
of one piece. 


Cuculi vs, in Ceonchilyelogy, the name of a genus of ſhells, 


called by other authors cornet ſhells, or volutæ. See 
VoLuTA. ; 


CUCULUS indicator, a ſpecies of cuctot found in the in- 


terior parts of Africa, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and called by the Dutch ſetilers 
honig-wyzer, or honey-guide. It is of a ſmaller ſize than 
the common cuckows It is famous for conducting thoſe 
who obſerve its motions, to the wild bee-hives, by a 
ſhrill note, ſounding cherr, cherr. This note is anſwered 
with a ſoft whiſtle, and repeated by the bird till the hive 
is found. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lxvii. part i. p. 43. 
CUCUMBER, Cucumis, in Botany, a genus of the monoecta 
ſyngeneſia claſs. Its characters ate theſe: it hath male and 
female flowers on the fame plant, which are bell - 


ſhaped, of one petal, which, adheres to the empalement, 


ol. I. Ne 87, 


Whether it hides in hollow trees, &c. during the win- | 


tet with, us, or whether it leaves us for a warmer cli- |. 


— 


as the weather will permit. 
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and is cut into Give oval rough ſegments. The male 
flowers have three ſhort ſtamina, which are inſerted in 
the empalement; the female flowers have no ſtamina, 
but bave three ſmall pointed filaments, without ſummits. 
The germen is ſituated under the flower, which after- 
ward becomes an oblong fleſhy fruit with three cells, in- 
cluding many oval, flat pointed ſeeds. | 

There are three ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens, 

the common kind, the white one, and the long green 

one. The firſt is what we bring to market in England; 

the ſecond is the common Dutch kind, and is greatly 

preferable to ours, as being much firmer, and having 

fewer ſeeds ; and the third is better even than that, but 
it is raiſed with difficulty. * 

The common one, which is what our gardeners almoſt 

ſolely cultivate, is raiſed at three different ſeaſons of the 

year; the firſt is on hot- beds, under garden frames, for 

early fruit; the ſecond is under bell, or hand-glaſſes, 

which is for the middle crop; and the third is on the 

common ground, which is for a late crop, or to pickle. 

The cucumbers which are ripe before April are unwhole- 

ſome, being raiſed wholly by the ferment of dung, not 

by the ſun's heat. Thoſe ripe in April are good fruit, and 

are raiſed in the following manner: toward Chriſtmas, or 

the beginning of January, a quantity of freſh horſe-dun 
muſt be procured, with the litter among it; and a ſm 
proportion of ſea-coal aſhes ſhould be added to it. In four 
or five days the dung will begin to heat, at which time 
a little of it may be drawn flat on the outſide, and co- 
vered with two inches thickneſs of good earth : this muſt 
be covered with a bell-glaſs, and after two days, when 
the earch is warm, the feeds muſt be ſown on it, covered 
with-a quarter of an inch of freſh earth, and the glaſs 
then ſet on again. The glaſs muſt be covered with a 


mat at nights, and in four days, the young plants will 


appear; when theſe are ſeen, the reſt of the dung muſt 
be made up into a bed for one or more lights. This muſt 


be three ſeet thick, and beat cloſe together, and covered 
. three inches deep with fine freſh earth; the frame muſt 


then be put on, and coveted at night, or in bad weather 


with mats. 


When the earth is hot enough, the plants from under the 
bell muſt be tranſplanted into it, and ſet at two inches 
diſtance. The glafſes muſt be now and then a little 
raiſed to give air to the plants, and turned often, to pre- 
vent the wet from the ſteam of the dung from dropping 
down upon them. The plants muſt be watered at times, 
with water ſet on dung till as warm as the air in the 
frame: and as the young plants grow up, the ſtalks of 
them ſhould be earthed up, which will give them great 
additional ſtrength. If the bed is not hot enough, ſome 
freſh litter ſhould be laid round its ſides; and if too hot, 
ſome holes ſhould be bored into ſeveral parts of it with 
a ſtake, which will let out the heat; and when the bed is 
thus brought to a proper coolneſs, the holes are to be 
ſtopped up again with freſh dung. When theſe plants 
begin to ſhoot their third or rough leaf, another bed 
muſt be prepared for them like the firſt, and when it is 
properly warm through the earth, the plants of the other 
bed muſt be taken up, and planted in this, in which 
there muſt be a hole in the middle of each light, about 
a foot deep, and nine inches over, filled with light and 
fine freſh earth, laid hollow, in form of a baſon: in 
each of theſe holes there muſt be ſet four plants; theſe 
muſt be, for two or three days, ſhaded from the ſun, 
that they may take firm root, after which they muſt have 
all the ſun they can, and now and then a little freſh air, 
When the plants are four 
or five inches high, their ſtalks ſhould be gently pegged 
down toward the earth, in as different directions as may 
be from one another, and the branches afterwards pro- 
duced, ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. In a 
month after this, the flowers will appear, and, ſoon af- 
ter, the rudiments of the fruit. The glafſes muſt now 
be carefully covered at nights, and in the day time 
they ſhould have gentle waterings, ſprinkling over the 
whole plants. Theſe will produce fruit till about Mid- 
ſummer, at which time thoſe of the ſecond crop will 
come in to ſupply their place : theſe are to be raiſed in 
the ſame manner as the early crop, only they do not re- 
quire ſo much care and trouble, This ſecond crop ſhould 
be ſowed in the middle, or towards the end of March, 
Miller. ; | 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucumbers for the laſt crop, and 
for pickling, is toward the latter end of May, when the 
weather is ſettled : theſe are ſown in holes dug to a little 
depth, and filled up with fine carth, in form of a baſon, 
eight or nine ſeeds in each hole. Theſe will come up ia 
five or fix days, and till they are about a week old, are 
in great danger from the ſparrows ; after this they re- 


quire only watering now and theng,and =—_ clear 
from weeds. There Bo be ouly N plants left at firſt 
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zg each hole, and when they are gidwn a little farther! 
5, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled up, that there ma) 
| 1 remain only four. The plants of this crop will 
begin to produce fruit in July: | | . 
The Hiſtoria Plantarum, publiſhed under the name of 
Boerhaave, informs us, tbat if the branches of cucumbers 
are much trodden upon, the fruit will be bitter and 
emetic; and that a. water diſtilled from cucumbers when 
full ripe, and beginnihg to puttefy, purges ſmartly, in 


The cucvmber is one of the four great coolers of the ſhops. 
It is almoſt an univerſal ingredient in emulſions, and is 
found of ſervice in fevers and nephritic complaints. 
CyucunBrR, fingle-jeeded, Sicyas, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia ſyngemeſia Claſs, Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and temale Nowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf with 
five indentutes. The petal is bell-ſhaped, growing on 
the empalement; and they have each three ſtamina, 
| which ate united above, terminated by ſummits, joined 
in a head. 1 he ſemale flowers are like the male, and 
fit upon the getmen; they have no ſtamina, but the ger- 
men ſupports a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a thick 
three-pointed ſtigma, The germen becomes an oval 
af” ſet with briſtly hairs, having one cell, containing 
Fa fngle ſeed of the ſame ſhape. 3 mentions two 
and Miller three ſpecies, natives of North America, and 
the Weſt Indies. 
Cucuu rk, wild, Egyptian, or ſquirting, in Botany. See 
Hale BaLs AM Appie, and ELATERIUM. 
CucumBeR, ſmall creeping. See MELOTHERTS- 
CUCUMBER, ſerpent. See TRICHOSANTHE+S. 
CUCUMIS capparis, in the Botanical Writings of the Ara- 
bians, the name given by Avicenna and others, to the 
plant which produced the fruit called BEt.. This fruit 
was like the capers in ſhape, and had a hard ſhell over its 
kernel, like that of a hazel-nut. Such is the deſcription 
they give of it, and of the FEL and EL, two other fruits 
as hke it in ſhape, and other reſpects, as in virtue. 
CUCUPHA, an ancient form of medicine : bemg a cap, 
cr cover for the head, with cephalic powders quilted 
in it; worn in many nervous diſtempers, and. parti- 
cular'y ſuch as more immediately affect the head: as 
againſt catarrhs, deſluxions, &c. Itis now much out of uſe. 
CUCURBIU, CucurBiTa, in Chemiflry, an earthen, or 
glais veſſel, called alſo bey; of the figure of a gourd, or 
a pear ; in which are put the matters to be diſtilled. 
It is ſometimes alſo made of tin, and ſometimes of braſs, 
tinned. When a diltillation is to be made, they fit on to 
it a glaſs head with an aperture, and a neck proportional. 
"Thus fitted, it is called an ALEMBIC, 
CUCURZITACEOUS plants, a claſs of plants, fo called 
{rom their reſemblance to the GouRD, called by the La- 
tins cucurbita, which is the head of this family. 
Plants of the cucurbitateous kind fend out their branches 
every way; which are ſoft, and generally beſet with 
tendtile, by means whereof they cling to the bodics that 
are near them. 
Their flowers ate either ſterile, or fertile: the laſt knit, 
and yield fleſhy truits of various figures ; containing 
within them ſeveral flat ſeeds placed in three or four 
jodges, or even a greater number. . 
Theſe ſeeds have uſually a white ſweetiſh kernel; the 
greateſt part of them being of thoſe called frigide ma- 
jores, or the greater cold ſeeds, 
The pumpion, melon, &c. are of the cucurbitaceous hind. 
CUCURBITINI /mlric, ate broad worms that breed in 
the inteſtines, like the ſecd of a gourd. 
CUCURBILIULA, in Chirurgery, a CUPPING-GLASS, or 
inflrument, uſed in the operation of cupping. - 
CUCURI, in /ctt4y:lzgy, the Braſilian name of a fiſh of the 
ſhark kind, but not miſchievous, called cafſoen by the 
Portugueſe. 
It is about two feet and a half long. The head ends 
in an hyperbolic figure, and the mouth is placed far be- 
low its end ; it has only one row of teeth, and thoſe very 
ſmall ; its eyes are of the ſize of a large pea its belly is 
of a ſilver white, Willughby. 
CUCURUCU, in Zæcligy, the name of a ſerpent found in 
America, growing to ten or twelve feet long. It is very 
thick alſo in proportion to its length, and is of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, ltongly variegated with black pots, which 
are irregularly mixed among the Jeu, and often have 
ſpots of yellow within them, and are plainly black, It 
is a very poiſonous ſpecies, and greatly dreaded by the 
natives; but its fleſh is a very rich food, and greatly 
eſicemed among them, when properly prepared. Ray. 
CUD, ſometimes means the infide of the throat in beaſts, 
and ſometimes the food that they keep there, and chew 
over again; from. whence, to chew the cud, ſignifies to 
ruminate upon a thing. 
metimes loſe the cud by chance, ſome- 
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with human urine and barm, beat it in a' mortar: then 

CUDDY, in a Firf-Rate Man of War, 

z and the quarter- 
other officers. See Tab. 

CUDWEED, Gnaphalium, in Botany; the nahe of a genus 
culous kind, and is compoſed of feveral floſcules, which 
are contained in-a 4 cup, Which is of a ſcaly or 
are eight and by Linnæus forty-one. The common cud- 
floodings of the menſes, it has been known to do great 
dation. A decoction of it in ſmall beer is a common 

CuDWEED, Baftard, Micropus, or Gnephaloides, in Bitan 1 
included in the ſame double empalement; ten herma- 
have five ſhort briſtly ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
germen, compreſſed, hid under the ſcales of the interior 
crowned by flender acute-pointed ſtigmas, divided into 
— 

Miller. There are two ſpecies. 

CUERPO. To walk in cuerpo, is a Spaniſh phraſe for go- 

CUGNACUARANA, in Zeolegy, the name of an Ame- 
of American tygers, the jeguara and jaguarete 


bein 
the two others. Thoſe two animals are plain! h 5 
the leopard, or lynx, than of the tyger Town Soy fog 


haps, this is as little of the tyger as they. It i 

and very fierce beaſt, of the ſhape of the . 
of one ſimple colour, which is of a very pale tawne b like 
the colour of ſome goats, but not ſo ſtrong. It is 4 little 
duſkier on the back than on the ſides, and there is a litt] 
white under the chin, and on the belly. 5 
ſhort, Rav. | 
CUGUACUETE, and CuGuacuarARa, 
Brasilian name of an animal of the caprea kind, ſcemin 
to be the male and female of the ſame ſpecies and not dus 
tint animals. The former has no horns, the latter has 
and is probably the male ; the horns are compoſed of 
three branches; they fend out one near the inſertion, 


and from this they run up ſingle t 
COT y p fingle to the extremity, wha 


We have not ſeen the animal in England ; but its horns 
which are very ſingular in their ſhape, are preſerved in 
the muſeum of the Royal Society. This is the animal 


which Jobnſon has figured under the name of the capr e- 
olus marinus. Tab. 33. 


CUGUPUGUACU, in /chthyolopy, a name by which many 


call the MEROs, a Braſilian fiſh of confiderable fize. and 
a very good taſte, : 


CUI ante divortium, in Law, a writ, which a woman divorced 
from her huſband hath, to recover lands or tenements 
from him to whom her huſband alienated them during 
marriage; becauſe during the marriage ſhe could not 
gainſay it. 

Col in vita is a writ of entry, which a widow hath againſt 
him n alienated her lands e 
ments in bis life-time; ſpecifvi i is Ji 
ſhe could not withſtand i W 9 

CU IEE, in Botany. See CaLaBasn Tyree 

can 8 piece of by armour, made of an iron 
plate weil hammered z ſerving to cover the body, from 
the neck to the girdle, both before and behind. 


Its hair is very 


in Zoology, the 


Some 


* * 
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Some derive the word. by corruption, from: the Italian 
cuore, heart; becauſeMicovers that part; others from the 


French cuir, or the in corium, leather ; whence cori- 
aceous : becauſe defenſive arms were originally made of 
leather. | | | 

The cuiraſſe was not brought into uſe till about the year 

1300, though they were known both to the ancient 

Greeks and Romans in different forms. 

Hence, cuiraſſiert, the cavalry armed with cuiraſſes. 

The French have till a regiment of cuireſſi-rs; and a 

oh of the German cavalry are cuiraſ/ſed: but the 

cuira 
ficers of the cavalry. Others bear only a plate of iron, 
which covers them before. 
In the Roman calendar, we find the name of St. Domi- 
nic the Cuiraſſed ; a title given a ſaint of the eleventh cen- 
tury, from his conſtant wearing of an iron cuiraſſe, by 
way of penance. 

CUTRIRI, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 
ſtarling kind, very like the common ſtarling, and no way 
differing from the pitanguaguacu, but that it has a yellow 
ſpot upon its head. 

Probably this is the male of the ſame ſpecies. 

CUITPALLI, in Natural Hiſtory, the American name of 
a very beautiful variegated ſtone, found in New Spain, 
and [ome other places: its name expreſſes the painted 
ſtone, It is a ſpecies of jaſper, of a beautiful green, va- | 
riegated with very beautiful lines, and clouds of black, 
and is in ſome parts tranſparent. 

CUL de lamp, a French term, properly ſignifying the bot- 
tom of a lamp. It is applied in architectute to ſeveral 
decorations, both of maſonry and joinery, uſed in vaults 
and cielings, to finiſh the bottom ot works, and wreathed 

ſomewhat in manner of a teude; particularly a kind of 
pendentive in Gothic vaults. 

Cur de four, a ſoit of low, ſpherieal vauLT, oven- 
like. , 

Cul de four of a niche, denotes the arched roof of a niche 
on a circular plan. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1719, 
* 6 . 

CULCASIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
writers to an Egyptian plant growing near the ſea- ſhores. 
It is by many ſuppoſed to have been the colocſia, but im- 

properly. The reſemblance of the name was the only 
thing that gave the idea of its being this plant; but the 
virtues attributed to it, and the uſes it was put to in the 
common affairs of life, ſhew that it was the ui, or cali, 
the plant of whoſe aſhes they made a ſalt uſeful in many 
arts, and ſtill the baſis of the glaſs and ſoap manufac- 
tures, and called by Avicenna nen. 

CULCUL, a ſort of grain brought from Egypt to Conſtan- 
tinople, where it is much eltee med, eſpecially when 
freſh. Authors are not agreed what plant it 1s produced 
from. 

CULDEES, in Church Hiſtory, a deſignation given to the 
monks or prieſts, in Scotland, in the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, whence the term paſſed into Ireland. : 
They were called culdees, quali cultores dei, from their 
great piety and devotion. 8 

CULEUS, the name of a meaſure of liquids, the greateſt 
of all the meaſures among the Romans: it contained 
twenty amphotæ. Columella reckons the culeus of wine, 
at the vineyard, to be worth three hundred nummi, or 
ſeventy-five denarii, that is, according to Englith rate, a 
hundred and forty gallons three pints and an half, for 
two pounds eight ſhillings and five pence farthing, 


which is about a halfpenny the pint. Columella, lib. iii. 


— —_ : — — : 
The culeus is, by others, deſcribed to contain 160 congii, 
or $60 ſextarii. We read of dolia cultaria, and ſeſguicu- 
learia, the latter of which muſt have been very large, be- 


ing about 33 hogſheads, and therefore larger than our | 


pipes. 
he word culeus is uſed alſo by ſome Roman authors for 
a leather ſacks | : 

CULEX, in Zoology, the name of a genus of two-winged 
flies, comprehending the GNATS and HUMBLE-bee flies. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is, that 
their head is furniſhed with a ſiphon, or ſucker, very 
ſlender, oblong, and filiform. 

CULINARY, an epithet frequently added to FIRE; de- 
termining it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, 
or other ordinary fuel: in contradiſtinCtion to ſolar fire, 
or that raiſed by the action of a burning-glaſs; alſo to 
central fire; to animal fire, &c. a : | 
The word is formed from the Latin culina, kitchen; this 
being the chief place of ſuch fires. 

Culinary fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a por- 
tion of pure elementary, or ſolar fire, attracted by the 
oily, or ſulphureous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velo- 
city, as that it moves the ſame, agitates and whirls them 
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a vault around it, and, by that means, roſe and keep 
it in, determine it upon the ſulphur, and thus prevent 
its too haſty diſſipatign. _ | 
CULLIAGE, or Corr, a right uſurped by the ancient 
lords and eſtabliſhed by a ſhameful „ which gavg 

them the firſt night with their vaſal's brides, 

The word is formed ſrom the French cul, poder, the breechs 
It is ſaid this right was eſtabliſhed by Evenus III. kit of 
Scotland, and hnally aboliſhed by Malcom III. a com- 
penſation being ſertled in its ſtead; as occaſioning fre- 


quent revolts of the vaſſals againſt their lords. 
MARCHETA. 


CULLION, in Botany. See Okens, * * | 
CULM, among Botaniſty a term expreſſing the $TALK of 


gramineous plants; K 
The culmus, and culmen, of the Latins, and the e g 


In graffes and corns, the culm or ſtalk correſponds to the 
caudex or trunk in trees; and to the calamus in the cy- 
perus and bulruſh: fo that it generally denotes that part 
which reaches between the root and the ear, or panicle. 
Hence it appears in general what plants are of the cul- 
miferous kind : but theſe are variouſly limited by the 
founders of different botanic ſyſtems, who have adopted 
them for conſtituting particular genera of plants. 
Cornu. See Coal. balis, 
CULMIFEROUS, in Botany, a term applied to ſuch plants 
as have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, uſually. hollow; the ſtalk 
wrapped about at each joint, with ſingle, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed leaves; and the ſeeds contained in chaffy huſks. 
Culmiferous plants are divided by Ray into two kinds; 
thoſe with a greater, and thoſe with a /maller ſeed: | 
Thoſe with a larger feed are called rumenlaccous, or ce- 
reales; and are again divided into ſpicate, as wheat, rye, 
ſpelt, barley, rice, peas, &c. and panirulate or - jubate, 
as oats, ſcordium, milium, and maiſe. 
CULMINATION, in. A/tronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar or 
planet over the meridian, or that point of its orbit 
wherein it is at its greateſt altitude. 
Hence a ſtar is ſaid to culminate, when it paſſes the me- 
ridian. 
To find thecu\mination of a ftar, or the time wherein it paſſes 
the meridian, On a meridian line, AB (Tab. Il. Aftronemy, 
fig. 66.) ſtretch a thread, DC, perpendicularly; and 
trom D to E another, DE, cutting the meridian ob- 
liquely, at any angle: the triangular thread, DCE, will 
cut the plane of the horizon in the meridian line, or at 
right angles; and will conſequently be in the plane of 
the meridian, 
The eye, therefore, being ſo placed, as that the thread 
DE may cover the thread DC; wait till the ſtar be bi- 
ſected by the triangle DCE); for then the eye and the 
ſtar will, together with the triangle DCE, be in the 
ſame plane; conſequently the ſtar is in the meridian. 
To find the culmination of a flar by the globe, ſee GLoBe. 
To find the time of a ftar's culminating; its right aſcen- 
fion, and the ſun's place in the ecliptic being given. — 
From the ſun's place find his right aſcenſion; and from 
this ſubtract the right aſcenſion of the ſtar; the differ- 
ence being converted into ſolar time, gives the time 
elapſed from mid-day tothe time of the ſtar's culmination. 
CULPABILIS. See Nox / culpabilis. 
CULPRIT, in Lau, a term uſed by the clerk of the ar- 
raignments, when a perſon is indicted for a criminal 
matter. 
After the indictment is read in court (which is the crown's 


guilty, or not guilty? If he anſwers not guilty, there is 
next a replication from the crown, by continuing the 
charge of guilt upon him; which is expreſſed. by pro- 
nouncing the word cul-pritz cul being an abbreviation of 
the Latin werd culpa. guilt, or culpabilis, guilty, and prit 
(now pret) the old French word for ready; or, as others 
rather think, the Latin apparet, appears. 
From this formule, therefore, of the clerk of the ar- 
raignments, the priſoner is deemed guilty of the crime 


upon him. 

- 'That this is the true explannation of the term, ſeems 
evident from the form of the entry of the record of the 
trial, when drawn at large, 

CULTELLATION, a term which ſome authors uſe ſor the 

meaſuring of heights and diſtances, by piecemeal ; that 
is, by inſtruments which give us ſuch heights and diſ- 
tances by parts, and not all at one operation, | 

CULTIVATOR, in Heſbandry, the name given by fo- 
reigners to inſtruments uſed for ſtirring the earth, an- 
ſwering to our horſe-hoes. 


violently about, and by degrees breaks and attenuates 


CULTRARIUS, See rorg, 


CULTURE, 
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them: render des hal, and Uiſperſes dem s # 
The effect of ait upon this fire is, to make, as jt were; | 


of the Greeks, are what we call a ſtalk of corn or graſs; 


charge againſt the priſoner at the bar), he is aſked if 


charged on him; and that the crown is ready to prove it 
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*% CULTURE: See Acntcorrounb, and Hon ricur- 
Cor runs / hops. See Hos. | * | 
CULVERIh in Far, a long lender piece of ordnance 

and artill&ry, ſerving to carry a ball to a great diſtance. 
Mensge derives the word from we Latin colubrina; others 
from coluber, ſnake; either on account of the length and 

0 Of theſe there are three kinds; viz. the culverin extraor- 

dinary, the ordinary, and the laft fed. 

The culverin extraordinary has 54 inches bore 3 its length 

2 calibers, or 13 feet; its weight 4800 pound; its load 
s above 12 pound; carries a ſhot 5 inches æ diameter, 
weighing twenty pound weight. 


| The ordmary culverin is 12 feet long; carries a ball of 17 
* pound five ounces ; caliber 34 inches; its weight 4500 


und. 8 V 
The culverin if the leaf! We bas its diameter 5 inches; is 
12 feet long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a 
ſhot 3 inches 4 diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces. 
See Demr-CuLvskin. | 

CULVERTAIL, in Ship- Building, is uſed for a manner of 
letting one timber into another, ſo that they cannot ſhip 
aſunder. The faſtening of a ſhip's carlings into the beam 
is ſo performed. See Dovi-raik. 

CUMAMUS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
many of the ancients to CUBEBS. | 

CUMANDA Guacu, in Botany, a name for certain very 
large Indian kidney-beans, which roaſted, contuſed, and 
exhibited with an egg, are = for fluxes of the belly ; 
boiled, made into a cataplafm, and applied to the belly, 
they are ſaid to cure colic pains; and they are in this 
form applied to apoſtemations, with a view of reſolving 

them. 

CUMELE, in Botany, the name by which the ancient Greek 
writers have deſcribed the Jupulus or hop, with which we 
make our malt liquors bitter. 

CUMELOBOTANE, in Maden Greek Writers, is alſo a 
name given to the lupa/us, or plant, which produces the 
hops. R 

CUMIN, CuminuM, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath an um- 
belliferous flower, the involucrum of which is longer 
than the-umbel. The great umbel is uniform, the flowers 
have five unequal peta!s, whoſe borders are inflexed ; and 
five ſingle ſtamina, with a large germen ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, which afterward 
becomes an oval ſtriated fruit, compoſed of two oval 
ſeeds, which are convex, and furrowed on one fide, and 
Plain on the other. We have but one ſpecies of this 
genus. | 
Miller derives cumin from xv4y, to bring forth, becauſe 
it is ſaid to be effeQtual in curing ſterility. . 

The ſeed of this plant is much like that of fennel ; and 
grows abundantly in the iſle of Malta, where it is ſown 
and cultivated after the manner of corn. 

The French frequently call it anis aigre, foary or four 
ants. 

It is uſed with ſucce's in vertigos, wind-colics, tympanies, 
&c. It is eſteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat 
in ſtallions, bulls, &c. Pigeons are exceedingly fond of 
it; whence ſome make ute of it to ſtock their dove- 
houſes; incorporating it with an earth naturally ſaline, 
or ſome other earth that has imbibed urine. | 
This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields, by ex- 
preſſion, a kind of oil, eſteemed ſovereign in theuma— 
tiſms; provided it be uſed with precaution, and in ſaiali 
quantities, Sce CATAPLASM. 
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Cumin, baftard, or wild, Cuminoides, Lagœcia, in Botany, 


a genus of the pentapdria mancgynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe: it hath many flowers collected into a head, in 
one common empalement, compoſed of eight indented 
leaves. The flower conſiſts of five horned petals, at the 
bottom of which is ſituated a pointal, attended by five 
| ſtamina: the pointal afterwards becomes an oval ſeed, 
crowned with the empalement. There is only one known 
ſpecies of this plant, which is the cuminum fylveſtre, or 
wild cummin of authors. 
CUMPETES, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the Greek writers to the carpeſia of Galen and 
: | others. This was an aromatic drug, and was the younger 
* ſhoots and tender twigs of an odoriferous tree, growing 
| on ſome mountains in Pamphylia, which were collected 
in the ſpring, and, when dried, were uſed as a ſucceda- 
neum for the cionamon. The word cumpetes often oc- 
curs in Myrepſus; but there is ſome doubt in the ortho- 
giaphy, whether it be cumpetes or cumpepes; there ſeems 
moft reaſon to believe the latter is the proper word. 
Charito mentions this drug in his antidotes, and the com- 
mentators uſually explain it by the word carpeſia or car- 
paſus, a name by which they underſtood, though impro- 
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periy, the cubebs. The ceks of the later ages, and 


9 


len derneſs of the piece, or of the ravages it makes. | 


UN 
the Latin writers who ſucceeded them, ill fell into the 
ſame error, of calling the a the cubeb ; though the 
accounts of the ancient Greeks are againſt it. Nay, 
Avicenna ſeems to have given into the fame error; for 
he has tranſcribed into his chapter of cubebs what Galen s 


ſays of the carpeſra. 1 F 
CUN, or Cox NN, at ſea, See Cox p. | 
CUNEI, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to thoſe tellinæ, 

which have one fide of their ſhell mach more extended 

than the other. See Musct.. | | 

CUNEIFORM leaf, among Botaniſis, See Leary. 

CUNEIFORME os, in Anatomy. See Spfntnorbes. 

CUNnE1FORMIA / denote the fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like ſhape, be- 
ing large above, and narrow below, See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteel.) fig. 7. lit. cc. fig. 3. u. 27. 27. 

They lie all three aſide of one another, and are of dif- 

ferent ſizes; their upper fide convex, and their under 

| hollow, by which means the muſcles and tendons in the 
bottom of the foot are not hurt in walking. 

At one end they have each a ſinus, which receives the os 

naviculare; and at the other end they are joined each to 

one of the three inner bones of the metatarſus. See 

Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 83. and 100. 

CUNETTE, or CuvErTE, in in commer; a deep trench, 

about three or four fathom wide, funk along the middle 
of a dry moat, to lade out the water ; or to make the 
paſſage more difficult to the enemy. 

CUNEUS, one of the mechanical yowrns; more uſually, 
by Engliſh writers, called the wevGr. 

Cunegvs, among the Romans, a term often uſed to Fgniſy 
that part of the theatre where the ſpectators fat, on ac- 
count of its reſembling the figure of a wedge, 

CunEvs, the WEDGE, was allo the form of BATTLE fre- 
quent among the Romans. ö 

Cuxxus parabolic, See PARABOLIC Cuneut. 

CUNICULUS, in Z-elegy, a genus of animals of the lep, 
or HARE-kind, called in Engliſh R ABIT. 

CunicuLus Americanus, in Zcology, a name given by ſome 
to the creature called TA EH, a ſmall ſpecies of rabbit. 

CunicuLus Braſilienſi, a ſpecies of rabbit called APE- 
REA. 

CuniCcuLUs Sibericus, the name of the long-tailed Siberian 
rabbit, the fur of which is much valued. During the 
ſummer months many of them are beautifully yariegated 
with oblique and tranſverſe ſtreaks of black and grey. 

CunicvuLvus, in Mining, a term uſed by authors, in diſ- 
tinction from putevs, to expreſs the ſeveral ſorts of paſ- 
ſages and cuts in the ſnbterranean works. The cuniculs 
ate thoſe direct paſſages in mines, where they walk on 
horizontally; but the putei are the perpendicular cuts or 
deſcents. 

It is an obſervation with our miners, that the damps ſo 

much dreaded in all mines, happen generally in the ho- 

rizontal cuts; but Dr. Brown, in his examination of the 
gold and filver mines in Hungary, obſerves, that they 
as often happen there in the putei or ſchachts, as in the 
cunicult or Hellen. Another obſervation as to damps with 
us is, that they are moſt frequent in clayey and ſoſt places 
under ground ; but in thoſe mines they are as frequent 
where the matter is hard ſtone ; and one of the moſt miſ- 
chievous that had then lately happened, was in a place 
every way ſurrounded with ſtone ſo hard, that the tools 
of the miners could ſcarce work through it; and the de- 
ſcent had, in the very ſpot where the damp was, been 
made by means of gunpowder. In ſome of the cuniculi 
in theſe mines there are damps that regularly return on 
certain occaſions ; as if the lower end of the cuniculus be 
filled 1 with water, certain parts in going to it are al- 
ways affected with damps, which will put out a lamp os 
candle the 'moment it enters them, and often do great 
miſchief to the minecs in paſſing them. Phil. Tranſ. 

Ne 48. See Dame. 5 

CUNILA Bbubula, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, and 
ſome other authors, have called the wild marjoram or 
origanum. 

CUuNILA, in Botany. See IxoN-wort. 

CuxiLa, in the Linnæan Sem, makes a diſtin genus of 
the diandria monogynia claſs ; with a ringent corolla; the 
upper lip is erect and plane; there are two torn fila- 
ments, and the germen turns to ſour ſeeds. 

8 in Botany, is uſed by ſome authors for the 

"ear yZa. 

CUNINA, in Mythology, a goddeſs who had the care of 
little children. | 

CUNNUS, the PupexnDUM muliebre; or the anterior parts 

of the genitals of a woman, including the /abia pudendi, 

T and mon, Veneris. 

CUNOCEPHALI, in Mythology, from auer, dog, and ne- 
oa, head, a kind of baboons, or animals with heads 
like thoſe of dogs, which were wonderfully endowed 


and preſerved, with great veneration, by the Egyptians, 
in 
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in many of their temples, It is related, that by their 
aſſiſtance the Egyptians found out the particular periods 
of the ſun and moon; and that, one half of the animal 
was often buried, while the other half ſurvived; and 
that they could read and write. This ſtrange hiſtory, 
Dr. Bryant imagines, relates to the prieſts of Egypt, 
ſtyled cahen, to the novices in their temples; and to 46 
examination they were obliged to undergo, before they 
could be admitted to the prieſthood, The Egyptian col- 
leges were ſituated upon rocks and hills, called caph, and 
from their conſecration to the ſun, caph- el; whence the 
Greeks deduced xn, and from cahen=caph-el they ſorm- 
ed zuvoxeparg. So that cahen-caph-el was ſome royal ſemi- 
nary in Upper Egypt, whence they drafted novices to 
ſupply their colleges and temples. By this etymology 
he explains the above hiſtory, The death of one part, 
while the other ſurvived, denoted the regular ſucceſſion 
of the Egyptian prieſthood. The cainocephali are alſo 
found in India, and other parts. of the world. Theſe 
and the acephali were thus denominated from their place 
of reſidence, and from their worſhip. Bryant's Analyſis 
of Ancient Mythology, vol. i. p. 329, &c. 

CUNODONTES, a people mentioned by Solinus, and Isi. 
dorus, and by them ſuppoſed to have the teeth of dogs. 
They were probably denominated, ſays Dr. Bryant, from 
the object of their worſhip, the deity Chan-Adon, which 
the Greeks expreſſed Kuwodwy, and thence called his vo- 
taries Cunodonte:, Ibid. vol. i. p. 341. | 

CUNONIA, in Bztany, a genus ot the decandria digynia 
claſs, with a five-peralled corolla; a five-leaved calyx, a 
bilocular, acuminated, polyſpermous capſule, and ſtyles 
longer than the flower. 

CUP, Calyx, a veſſel ſo called, of various forms and uſes. 
In the Ephem. German. we have a deſcription of a cup 
made of a common pepper-corn, by Oſwald Nerlinger ; 
which holds one thouſand two hundred other ivory cups, 
each having its ſeveral handle, all gilt on the edges; with 
room for four hundred more, 

Cyys, among Herbalifts, are thoſe ſhort green huſks in 
which flowers grow ; ſome being divided into two, three, 
four, five; or fix leaves. See CALVYX. 

Cupr-fountain. See FOUNTAIN. 

Cvuye-galls, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors to 

a very ſingular kind of galls found on the leaves of the 
oak, and ſome other trees. They are of the figure of a 
cup, or drinking-glaſs, without its foot, being regular 
cones, adhering by their point or apex to the leaf; and 
the top, or broad part, is hollowed a little way, 
Beſide this ſpecies of gall, the oak-leaves furniſh us with 
ſeveral others ; ſome of which are oblong, ſome round, 
and others flatted ; theſe are of various ſizes, and ap- 
pear on the leaves at various ſeaſons of the year They 
all contain the worm of ſome ſmall fiy; and this crea- 
ture paſſes all its changes in this its habitation, being 
ſometimes found in the worm, ſometimes in the nymph, 
and ſometimes in the fly ſtate, in the cavity of it, See 
Tab. of Inſefs,"N* 25, 

Cup hell. See SHELL. : 

CUPA, among the Ancients, a kind of boats, uſed in lay- 
ing bridges over rivers, being broad below, and narrow 
above. 

CUPANIA, in Boteny, a genus of the monoecia monadelphia 
claſs. The male of this genus hath a three leaved-calyx, 
a five-petalled corolla, and five ſtamina; the female hath 
a three-leaved calyx, three petalled corolla, a ſtyle di- 
vided into three parts, a three-celled capſule, and a 
double feed. : 

CUPOLA, in ArciteArtre, the fame with DOME. 

The word is Italian, formed of the barbarous Latin cup- 
pola, otherwiſe called the, and fornix. _ 

CUPPEL, Curl, or CoryEL, * Chemiſts, a veſſel 
or utenſil, uſed in the trying and puritying of gold, and 
ſilver, called alſo TEST. See COPPEL. 

CU ppELLATION, in Chemi/iry, See COPELLING. 

CUPPING, an operation in Chirurgery, for the diſcharge of 
blood, and other humours, by the ſkins 
It is performed by collecting the humours into a tu- 
mor under the cutisz and letting them out thence, by 
ſcarification ; i. e. by ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcar- 
i ſicator. 1 
The inſtruments uſed herein are the cucurbitule, or cup- 
ping-glaſſes, and ſcarificator : the deſcription of each 
whereot ſee under their proper head. | 
The uſe of cup glaſſes is very extenſive, comprehend- 
ing almoſt the whole body: but their application is to be 
conſidered under two different circumſtances : for, they 
are either applied to the place firſt ſcarified with a knife, 
or to a whole ſkin. This latter is called dry, and the 
other ſanguinaceous, or wet capping. 

Cupping is performed either with or without re. 

Cupping with fire is the more uſual proceſs ; and is com- 

monly, among vs, thus effected: the air in the cavity 
Vor. I. N 87. 
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of the cucurbitula is heated, and ſo rarefied, by the ag 
plication of the flame of a lamp, or the like; and the 
veſſel immediately applied to the part to be cupped. 
Others, eſpecially the F:ench, proceed thus; à piece of 
card is cut round, and a lamp, or four little wax candles, 
aſhxed to it: this is placed after the manner of a candle- 
ſtick, on the part whereon the operation is to be per- 
formed, and Covered with a cichrbitile or cupping-glaſs. 
Aſter the included air has been well heated and rarefied 
with the flames of the candles, the glaſs is clapped cloſe 
to the ſkin; which is no ſooner touched, than the candles 
are extinguiſhed, and the tumor is raiſed. _ 
In cupping without fire, inſtead of tareſying the air included 
in the eupping-glaſs by heat, it is done by a ſyringe ap- 
plied to the neck of the cupping-glaſs, fitted with a braſs 
collar, cap, and valve; the cupping-glaſs being applied 
to the ſłin, and the 8YRINGE wrought, part of the air is 
pumped out of the cucurbitula ; and thus the tumor riſes, 
as in the former caſe. 
The reaſon of the phenomenon is this: the air included 
in the cupping-glaſs being rarefied, a great part of the 
load which before preſſed the part, and kept it down, 
and which till continues to preſs the reſt of the body, is 
taken off ; upon which the air, known to be contained 
in the veſſels of the body, and mixed with the blood and 
Juices, expands itſelf, and raiſes a tumor, carrying withi 
it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. 
The operation is performed on the back, and on the 
breaſts and thighs, to ſtop or promote the menſes : on 
the navel, for the colic. Cupping is alſo uſed for de- 
fluxions on the eyes, for venomous wounds and buboes; 
on the head, for apoplexies, &c. | 
In dry cupping, before the application of the glaſs, a 
lighted candle or fire is to be conveyed into it, that the 
air being expelled by the heat, the glaſs may immediately 
be adapted to, and impreſſed upon the body, until it ad- 
heres firmly; an operation which the praCtitioners at bag- 
nios perform with great dexterity. 
The uſe of dry cpping is twofold ; either to make a re- 
vulſion of the blood from ſome particular part affected, 
or elſe to cauſe a derivation of it into the affected part 
upon which the glaſs is applied. It is in the firſt ſenſe 
that Hippocrates orders a large cupping-glaſs to be ap- 
plied under the breaſts of women, who have a too pro- 
fuſe diſcharge of the menſes, intending thereby to cauſe 
a revulſion of the blood upwards to the uterus. And 
upon the ſame principle have hzmorrhages at the noſe 
been ſtopped by applying cupping-glaſles to the legs and 
feet, particularly about the ankles and knees. Spitting 
of blood from the lungs has alſo been cured by the ſame 
method; and Sculfetus gives a remarkable inſtance of a 
woman, who by the repeated application of fix cupping- 
glaſſes, without ſcarification, to her thighs, was not only 
relieved of the troubleſome ſymptoms ariſing from an ob- 
ſtruction of the menſes, but was alſo freed from the ob- 
ſtruction itſelf. ; 
Dry cupping is alſo uſcd with ſucceſs to make a revulſion 
by applying the glaſſes to the temples, behind the ears, 
or to the neck and ſhoulders, for the removal of pains, 
vertigoes, and other diſorders of the head. They are 
alſo applied to the uppet and lower limbs, to drive blood 
and ſpirits into them when they are paralytic z and laſtly, 
to remove the ſciatica, or other pains in the joints. The 
operation in theſe caſes, is to be repeated till the part 
looks red, and becomes painful, Heiſter's Surgery, 
P. 308. 2 
CuePinG-glaſs, cucurbitula, in Chirurgery, a glaſs veſſel, 
applied to certain parts of the body, to draw the blood 
and other humours from within, outwards; to be dif. 
charged through ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcatiſicator. 
See the preceding article. | 
The veſſel is of various dimenſions: ſometimes, inſtead 
of glaſs, ir is made of wood, horn, brafs, ſilver, &c. 
CUPRESSUS, in Botany. See CrypREss. 
CUPRUM. See CoPPER. 
CURA avenacea, a diet-drink of 0aTs, much recommended 
by ſome authors in various diſtempers. 
CURATAS. See CAzic. rs 
CURATE is properly a PARSON, or vicar of a pariſh, who 
hath the charge or cure of the pariſhioners? ſouls. 
CURATE is now more generally uſed for a deputy, or ſub. 
ſtitute of the parſon ; or one who officiates in the place 
of the incumbent, or beneficiary. And in caſe of plu- 
rality of livings, or where a clergyman is old and alem, 
it is requiſite there ſhould be a curate to perform the cure 
of the church. He is to be licenced and admitted by the 
biſhop of the dioceſe, or by an ordinary, having epiſcopal 
juriſdiction: and when a curate hath the approbation of 
the biſhop, he uſually appoints the ſalary too; and in 
ſuch caſe, if he be not paid, the curate hath a proper 
remedy in the eccleſiaſtical court, by a ſequeſtration of 


| the profits of the benehce : but if he hath no licence from 
| he 
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the biſhop, he is put to his remedy, at common law; 

where be muſt prove the agreement, &c, Rights of 

- Clergy, 127. By ſtatute, where crates are licenſed by 

the biſhop, they are to be appointed by him a ſtipend 
not exceeding 50 J. norlefs than 20 f. per annum, accord- 
ing to the value of the livings : to be paid by the rector 
or vicar : and the ſame may be done on any complaint 
made, Stat. 12 Anne, c. 2. 

There are perpetual Nute as well as temporary, who 

are appointed where tythes are impropriate, and no vi- 

carage endowed, Theſe are not removeable, and the im- 

propriators are obliged to find them, ſome whereof have 

-—ax portions of the tythes ſettled on them, Stat. 29 
ar. II. 

CURATELLA, in Botany, a genus of the polhandria di- 
e claſs; having a five-leaved calyx, four petals, two 

les, a bipartite capſule, with double-ſeeded cells. 

CURATIVE indication, among Phyſicians, that which di- 

tects what is to be done for the cure of a diſeaſe, See 
SYMPTOM, and INDICATION. 

CURATOR, among the Romans, an officer under the 
emperors who regulated the price of all kinds of mer- 
chandize and vendible commodities in the cities of the 
empire. 

They had likewife the ſu 
and tributes 3 whence alfo they were called /ogi/?e. 
URATOR, in Civil Law, a truſtee, or perſon nominated 
to take care of the affairs and intereſts of a perſon eman- 
cipated, or interdicted. 

In countries where the Roman law prevails, between the 
age of fourteen and twenty-four years, minors have cura- 
tors aſſigned them; till fourteen, they have tutors, 

ConraroR of an wniver/ity, in the United Provinces, is an 
elective office, to which belong the ditection of the af- 
fairs of the univerſity ; as, the adminiſtration of the re- 
venues, the inſpection of the profeſſors, &c. 

The curators are choſen by the ſtates of each province ; 
the univerſity of Leyden has three; the burgher-maſters 
of the city have the fourth, 

CURB, in the Manege, a chain of iron faſtened to the up- 
per part of the branches of a bridle, in the part called 
the eye, and running over the horſe's beard. Gare ſhould 
be taken that it be neither too long nor too ſhort, and 

the links be large and ſmooth. | 

Coen, in Farriery, is a hard and callous ſwelling on the 
hind part of the hock, attended with ſtiffneſs, and ſome- 
times with pain and lameneſs. See SPAVIN, 

CURCAS, in Botany, a name given iu Egypt te an eſcu- 
lent root, approaching to the tafte and virtues of the 
colocaſia. 5 
It is alſo a name uſed in Malabar for a ſmall fruit of the 
ſhape and ſize of a hazel nut. Both theſe things have 
the credit of being great provocatives: and it is very pro- 
bable that the curcas of the Eaſt Indies may be the fruit 
called bel by Avicenna, and ſaid to poſſeſs the fame fa- 
mous virtues. Garcias has been led into a very great 
error by this ſimilarity of names and virtues, and ſup- 

oſes the cxrcas of Egypt the ſame with the curcas of the 
Eat Indies. 

CURCULIO, in Zooligy, the name of a genus of beetles, 
diſtinguiſhed by hoving their antennæ affixed to an elon- 
gated horny ſnout. Sce SCARABEUS. 

CURCUM, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, the 
name of the large celandine ; the roots of which, when 
dried, were uſed by the dyers of thoſe times as a yellow 
colour, and by the phyfictans as deobſtruents. 

- CURCUMA, turmeric. Sce TURMERIC, 

CURDLING, the coagulating or fixing any fluid body; 

particularly milk. 

Paufanias ſays, that Ariſtæus ſon of Apollo, and Cyrene 

daughter of the river Penens, were the firit who found 

the ſecret of curdling milk. 

At Florence they curdle their milk for the making of 

cheeſe with artichoke flowers, in lieu of the rennet uſed 

for the ſame purpoſe among us. 

The Bilaltæ, a people of Macedonia, Rochfort obſerves, 
| live wholly upon carded milk, i. e. on curds, He adds 


that curds are the whole food of the people of Upper 


Auvergne in France, and whey their ers 

Women newly delivered are ſubject to have their milk 
* curdled, converted into little grumæ, in their breaſt, which 

occaſions violent pains, with ſhiverings in the back. 

It is owing to the want of being ſucked; whence the 

method of remedying, and preventing it is apparent, 

CURE, in Medicine. See PALLIATIVE cure. 

CURE of ſouls, a benefice, the incumbent whereof has the 
charge and guidance of the fouls of the people within a 
certain extent of ground called a par. 

Such are a vicar, a reQor, &c. in contradiſtinCtion to a 
paiebend, a dean, a chantor, &c. —— 
_ CvnrEs, Ane. See SINE. 

' Eun, in Falonry, the ſame with CASTING, 
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| CUREMA, in Iebtlyology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet 


kind, but of a remarkable ſize, growing to tw 

long, and having a very large 4 Sever lip ; — 

under one being ſmall, triangular in figure, and ſcarce 

viſible, being ſomething ſhorter than the upper. Its 
eyes are large, and its fins of a fine ſilvety white; in all 
ſt 888 8 1 — ny common mullet. 

, in Antiquity, a ſort of prieſts, or 

= of Crete; called allo pe * 

e name curetes, according to Strabo, wos give 
becauſe of their cutting off the hair deset bo .— 
the enemy's taking hold thereof: the word being Greek 
wepnreg, of xp, ton ſure, from KELP, fondo. Others de- 
rive it from #eporpopa, the freding or educating of a child ; 
becauſe they are ſaid to have educated Jupiter. 

The curetes are faid to have been originally of mount 
Ida in Phrygiaz for which reaſon they were allo called 
Idæi Daciyli. Ovid ſays, they had their origin from a 
huge ſhower of rain: Lucian and Diodorus Siculus re- 
preſent them as very expert in caſting of darts; though 
other authors give them no weapons but bucklers and 
pikes : but all agree in furniſhing them with tabors and 
caſtanettas; and relate, that they uſed to dance much to 
the noiſe and claſhing thereof. 

Some authors, however, give a different account of the 
curetes : according to Pezron, and others, the curetes 
were, in the times of Saturn, &c. and in the countries 
of Crete and Phtygia, what the druids and bards were 
afterwards among the Gauls, &e. i. e. they were prieſts 
who had the care of what related to religion, and the 
worſhip of the gods. 

Hence, as in thoſe days it was ſuppoſed there was no 
communication with the gods but by divinations, au- 
| ms and the operations of magic, the . curetes paſſed 

or magicians and enchanters : to theſe they added the 
ſtudy of the ſtars, of nature, and pocſy; and fo were 
philoſophers, aſtronomers, &c, 

Such were the curetes, and after them the druids ; with 
this difference, that the cwret-s, in the time of the Titans 
went to the wars : for which reaſon they were armed, 
and were wonderfully dextrous in dancing cap-a-pie, 
ſhaking their bucklers and javelins; from which action 
Pezron conjeCtures, they took their name curetes ; ay 
in the Celtic, being the ſame with x«:2 in the Greek, 
q. d. I firike, or beat. g 
According to Kircher, the curetes were what the ſpirirs 
are among the Cabbaliſts, the powers in Dionyſius, the 
demons among the Platoniſts, and the gexzii among the 
Egyptians. | | 

Voſſius, De Idololat. diſtinguiſhes three kinds of crete: ; 
thoſe of AÆtolia, thoſe of Phrygia, and thoſe of Crete 
who were originally derived from the Phrygians. 4 
The firit, he ſays, took their name from xzga, tonſure ;, 
becauſe, from the time of a combat, herein the enemy 
ſeized their long hair, they always kept it cut: thoſe of 
Phrygia and Crete, he ſuppoſes, were ſo called from xvpc;, 
young man; becauſe they wete young, or becauſe they 
nurſed Jupiter when he was young. | 

CURFEU, q. d. couvre-feu, a ſignal of retreat, given i 
cities taken in war, &c. to advertiſe the inbabitants to 
8 bed, and not to ſtir out any more. 

e curfeu-bell, wherewith the ſignal was anciently 
given, was ſometimes hung up as a puniſhment of ſedi- 
tion. Paſquier ſays, it was called carfor, and gargſin; ag 
being intended to advertiſe the people to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the robbers and debauchees of the night. 
The moſt ancient curfeu was that eſtabliſhed is Foghand 
by William the Conqueror; who appointed, under ſe- 
vere penalties, that, at the ringing of a bell at eight 
o'clock in the evening, every one ſhould put out their 
lights, cover, or rake up their fires, and go to bed. 
Whence, to this day, where a bell is accuſtomed to be 
rung about bed-time it is called curfeu-bell, It was abo- 
liſhed by Henry I. 

CURIA, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, It was uſual for the kings 
of England to ſummon the biſhops, peers, and great 
men of the kingdom, to fome particular place, at the- 
chief feſtivals in the year; and this aſſembly is called by 
our hiſtorians, curia: becauſe they were conſulted about 
the weighty affairs of the nation; whence it was ſome- 
times allo called folemnis curia, generalis curia, Auguſtalis 
curia, and curia publica, &c, 

Cunis aduiſare vult, in Law, is a deliberation which the 
court ſometimes take, before they give judgment in # 
cauſe wherein there ſeems to be any point of diſſicul- 
ty. 

gel accedas ad. See ACCEDAS. 

Curi1z, awuxilium, See Aux Liu. 

CuRi A baronum, See Covuxr.-baran. | 

Con tA claudenda, is a writ that lies againſt him who ſhould 


fence and incloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers to do 
it, | 


Cunik 


1 


Con militum, a court ſo called; anciently held at Cariſ- 
brook caſtle, in the iſle of Wight. 


Et idem dominus Willielmus de inſula facere debit ſectam ad 


curiam domini caſtri de Cariſbroc, de tribus ſeptimanis in tres 
ſeptimanas, in curia que vocatur curia militum. 
CuRla, retius in. See REcTvs. 


CuRIA, among the Romans, denoted a portion, or divi- | 


ſion, of a tribe, 
In the time of Romulus, a tribe conſiſted of ten curiæ, 
or a thouſand men; each curia being one hundred; that 
legiſlator made the firſt diviſion of his people into thirty 
iæ. 
8 curia, or domus curialis, became uſed for the 
— wheie each curia held its aſſemblies. 
ence, alſo, curia paſſed to the ſenate-houſe ; and it is 


from hence the moderns come to uſe the word curia, | 


covRrT, for a place of juſtice, and for the judges, &c. 
there aſſembled. 

Varro derives the word from cura, care, q. d. an aſſem- 
bly of people charged with the care of public affairs: 
4 deduce it from the Greeks; maintaining, that at 
Athens they called xup:a the place where the magiſtrate 
held his affiſes, and the people uſed to aſſemble : xupra, 
again, may come from xvpog, authority, power ; becaule it 
was here the laws were made. 

CURIALITAS Avgliz. See CovRTEsY of England. 

CURIASSIERS, in Vor, horſemen that wear armour. 
Theſe have ſometimes only breaſt-plates. 

CURIATA comitia. See COmMiT1A curiata, 

CURIACACA, in Or nithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
called ma/arino by the Portugueſe. It is a very large 
bird, approaching to the fize of a gooſe, but in ſhape 
reſembling the cuilew. Its beak is fix fingers breadth 
long ; its head and neck are covered with white and yel- 
low feathers ; and its whole body 1s black, except that 
on the back, the head, and the lower part of the belly, 
it has a greyiſh caſt. It is much eſteemed at table. 
'There is another ſpecies of it ſmaller than the former, 
not exceeding the ſize of a pullet. It is common about 
the rivers. 

CURIMA'TA, in [ch1byol:gy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the LAVARETUS, a {mall fiſh, of a fort of 
middle nature, between truttaceous and the herring kind, 
and caught in the American and German lakes. 

- CURING, is uſed for the preſerving fiſh, fleſh, and other 
animal ſubſtances, by means of certain additions of 
things, to prevent putrefaction. One great method of 
doing this, is by ſmoaking the bodies; that is, the mak 
ing them imbibe a great quantity of vegetable fumes ; 
for this is uſually done where wood is burnt, The rea 


ſon of this ſort of preſervation is eably ſeen by the cu- | 


rious enquirer, ſince wherever wood, or any vegetable 
of the acid tribe is burnt, the acid particles go off with 
the ſmoke, and in this form penetrate into, and lodge 
themſclves in animal ſubſtances expoſed thereto ; by 
which means this ſmoke acts upon them in the ſame 
manner that the fumes of ſpitit of nitre would do: and 
whether it be not a nitrous acid that tinges hams, her- 
rings, &. to a redneſs in the drying, is a ſubject worth 
enquiry. Shaw's Lectures, p. 152. 

CU RIO, the chief, and prieſt of a cUR14. 
Romulus, upon dividing the people into curiæ, gave 
each diviſon a chief, who was to be prieſt of that curia, 
under the titles of curio, and flamen curtalts. 
His buſineſs was to provide and officiate at the ſacrifices 
of the curia; which were called curzonia; the curia fur- 
niſhing him with a ſum of money on that conſideration : 
which penſion or appointment was called curiomum. 
Each diviſion had the election of its curioz but all theſe 
particular curios were under the direction of a ſuperior, 
or general, called curio maximus; who was the head of 
the Bode, and elcQed by all the curios, aſſembled in the 
comitia curialis. 
All cheſe inſtitutions were introduced by Romulus, and 
confirmed by Numa, as Halicarnaſſeus relates it. God- 
win will have two ces in cach curia. 

CURIOSUS, an oflicer of the Roman empire, during the 
middle age, appointed to take care that no frauds and 
irregularivies were committed; particularly no abuſes in 
what related to the polls, the roads, &c. and to give 
intelligence to the court of what paſſed in the provinces, 
This made the curieſ people of importance; and put 
them in a condition of doing more harm than they pre- 
vented : on which account, Honorius caſhiered them, 
at leaſt in ſome parts of the empire, anno 415. | 
The curi-fi came pretty near to what we call controllers : 
they had their name ſtom cura, care; quad curis agendis 
& evetlionibus cur ſus publici inſpiciendts operam darent. 

Cur1o81 Nature, Academy of the. See ACADEMY. 

- CURLEW, the Engliſh name of the AR ATA or numenius. 
Guriews requent our coaſts in winter in large flocks, but 


4 


L 


| 


retiie to breed in ſummer on the more mountainous parts 


» 


$ of the coutitry; Their fleſh is rank and Glhy, though 
ſome have highly commended it. | 
CurLEw, fone, a ſpecies of the ch ARADRIUS. It is a 
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migratory bird, appears in England about the middle of 
April, and retires in agtumn. It is remarkable for a 

iercing ſhrill noiſe, which it begins in the evening: it 

reeds in rabbit-burrows, and alſo lays its eggs, which x= 
two, of a copper colour, among the ſtones on the bare 
ground. It feeds in the iff on worms and caterpillars; 
and it is ſaid they will catch mice. Its fleſh is eſteemed 
very delicate food, In habit, make, and manners, this 
bird approaches near to the husTARD. 


CURMI, a name given by the ancients to a ſort of malt 


liquor or ale. It was made of barley, and was drank by 
the people of many nations inſtead of wine, according to 
Dioſcorides's account. He accuſes it of cauſing pains in 
the head, generating bad juices, and diſordering the 
nervous ſyſtem. He alſo ſays, that in the weſtern part 
of Iberia, and in Britain, ſuch a ſort of liquor was in his 
ume prepared from wheat inſtead of bafley. 


CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels 


or half a quarter. 


CURRANT-tree, ribes, in Betary, a genus of the pentan- 


dria monegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowee 
has a bellied empalement, cut at the top into five obtuſe 
concave ſegments ; it has five ſmall, obtuſe, ere petals, 
growing to the border of the empalement, and five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, terminared 
by incumbent compreſſed ſummits 3 a roundiſh germen 
is btuated under the flower, ſupporting a biſid ſtyle, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, which afterward becomes a 
globular umbilicated fruit, with one cell, containing 
many roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. There are four ſpecics. 
The currant-tree is ſaid to have been firſt brought from 
the iſle of Zant belonging to Venice, and planted in 
England in the year 1533. 

The brit fort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
Europe, but has been long cultivated in the garders, 


and greatly improved; ſo that at preſent there are the 


following varieties in the Engliſh gardens; viz. The 
common currant with {mall red fruit, the ſame with 
white fruit, and another with pale fruit, whieh is com- 
monly called the Champagne currant : but ſiuce the two 
ſorts of Dutch cxrrants have been introduced, and be- 
come common in the gardens, the old red and white 
currants have been almoſt baniſhed. The ſecond ſort; 
called the {weet alpine currant, is kept in a few gardens 
for the ſake of varicty ; but as the fruit is very ſmall, 
and has little flavour, it is not much cultivated, The 
thitd ſort, which is a black currant, grows naturally in 
Helvetia, Sweden, and other northern countries ; and 
is ſometimes cultivated in gardens for its fruit, of which 
is made a rob very much eſteemed for fore throats ; fiom 
whence the fruit has been called ſquinancy berries, on 
account of their great uſe in quinſies. As this fruit has 
a ſtrong diſagreeable flavour, it is ſeldom admitted to 
the table. The fourth ſort grows naturally in Pennſylva- 
nia ; but the fruit does not merit cultivation. 

The fruit of the red and white currants, are greatly eſ- 
teemed for the table, and are alſo very good in fevers ; 
they are cooling and grateful to the ſtomach, quench 
thirſt, and are ſomewhat reſtringent. The jelly made 
with the juice of this fruit and ſugar, is very grateful in 
fevers, and is uſed as ſauce to the table, This fruit 
may be procured godd much longer than moſt others, 
upon the plants, by planting them in different ſituations x 
for if they are planted againſt pales or walls expoſed to 
the ſouth, the fruit will ripen in June; and by planing 
ſome againſt north walls, if they are ſcreened from dirds, 
and covered from the autumnal froits, they may hang 
until November; and as the fruit is greatly uſed for tarts, 
it is very convenient to keep a ſucceſſion of them for ſo 
long a time. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of currants are very eaſily propagated, 
by planting their cuttings any time from Sepiember to 
March, upon a fpot of fre(h earth; which muſt be cate- 
fully kept clear from weeds in the ſpring; and in the 
dry weather, the young plants mult be trequently water- 


ed, When they have ſtood about two years in this place, 


they will be fit to tranſplant to the places where-they are 
to remain: and this ſhould be done when the leaves ate 
juſt decayed, that they may have time to be rooted before 
winter, If they are for ſtandards, they ſhould be planted 
in rows of ten feet diſtance from one another, and the 
trees in each row four feet from each other; but the 
much better way is to train them in eſpaliers, in which 
ſtate they take up much Jeſs room, and their fruit is 
much the finer, They ſhould be placed at eight feet 
diſtant in eſpaliers, and all their branches trained hori- 
zontally. They are to be allowed the ſame diſtance when 
ſet againſt walls or pales. 


Currant-trecs produce their firſt ſruit on che far mer year's 


wood, 


23 
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; Wood, and alfo on ſmall ſnags that come out of the old 
wood. This may give a caution as to the manner in 
which they are to be pruned. 

They will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation ;. but this fruit 
is always beſt taſted when they grow in a dry ſoil, and 
an open ſpot of ground, Miller. 

Curnrants, in Commerce, a kind of little raiſins, or dried 
grapes of different colours, black, white, or red ; brought 
trom ſeveral places of the Archipelago, and among 
others from the iſthmus of Corinth z whence their name, 
turrant, q« d. Corinths. 


They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large maſſes ; 


and care be taken, that the little Spaniſh currants be not 
ſoiſled in their room. When made up in bales, they 
may keep two or three years, without ſtirring, or giving 
them air. Their uſe is in ſeaſoning ſeveral viands, and 
in ſome medicinal compoſitionsz where they ſerve in 
licu of raiſins. Sir George Wheeler's account of theſe 
fruits, and the maniner of preparing them, is very cu- 
rious. The iſland of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief 
lace whence currants are brought: the Morea, or the 
iſthmus of Corinth, which was anciently the principal 
plantation, and whence the Latins denominated them 
uve Corinthiace, now produces no more, as having been 
much negleQed ; the jealouſy of the Turks not allowing 
large veſlels to enter the gulf to take them off their 
hands. | | 
They do not grow on buſhes, like our gooſeberries, though 
that be the common opinion, but on vines, like other 
grapes; except that the leaves are ſomewhat thicker, and 
the grapes ſomewhat ſmaller: they have no ſtone, and 
in this country, are red, or rather black. 
They gather them in Avguſt, diſpoſe them in couches 
on the ground till they be dry, clean them, and lay them 
up in magazines, which the natives call ſerag/ios ; pour- 
ing them in at a bole, till che magazine be full. 'They 
cling ſo faſt together by their own weizht, that they are 
forced to be dug out with iron inſtruments. 


To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people 


who greaſe their feet and legs, and tread them clole, 
that they way keep better. "They are fold for about 
twelve crowns the thouſand weight; and pay as much 
cuſtom to the itate of Venice. 
Zant produces enough yearly to load five or fix veſſels ; 
Cephalonia three or four; and the other iflands one. 
The Engliſh have a factory at Zant; the Dutch two 
or three merchants, and the French one: the Eogliſh 
comſuming more than fix times the quantity that both 
France and Holland do together. 'Thote of Zant know 
but little of the uſe we make of them ; being perſuaded 
they only ferve in dying of cloth; and being entirely 
ignorant of the luxury of Chriſtmas pyes, and Engliſh 

- puddings. | 

CurRanT, or CouRAaNT money, good money, or that 
which paſfes in commerce from one to another. See 
COURANT. 3 4 

Co RR ENT accompts. See Book. 

CURKANT coins. See Coixs. 

CURRANT price. See PRICE. | 

CuR& ANT, Currante, alſo denotes a ſort of running French 
dance; ſometimes a muſical air in triple time. Sce 
CouRANT. | 

CURRE, an Engliſh name for the fiſh called by authors 


cuculus, and by us more frequently named the red dun- 


NARD- 

CURRENCY. Paper currency, with reſpeCt to the Britiſh 
colonies in America. | 
On the firit ſettlement of theſe colonies, an Engliſh crown 
was five ſhillings in denomination ; but the trade there 
was chiefly carried on by exchanging one commodity 
for another; and with little or no ſilver or gold: ſugar, to 
bacco, and rice, ſerved as a medium for trade in ſome of 

" the plantations. | 

As the American commerce flouriſhed, foreign ſpecie 
were introduced, and became a medium for trade; and 
bills of credit, commonly called paper credit, or paper 
currency, were remitted to ſome colonies by their govern- 
ments, to be diſcharged by a tax or otherwiſe, at certain 
times to come, which added to their medium of trade 
and circulation, and anſwered the intention of theſe co- 
jonies while they kept within due bounds. 
As the ſaid ſilver coin went by tale, and were not milled, 


they were clipped to ſuch a degree, that the exchange to * 


England varied in proportion; and the paper currency 
alſo varied in value, and was depreciated in ſeveral of 
the colonies, occaſioned by their remitting more than 
their trade and Froperty could bear, or from ſome other 
miſtaken condu 

Now ſor the better regulating all money and exchange 
throughout his majeſty's colonies and plantations in 
America, it may be propoſed that there be an equal and 
fixed price for ſilver throughout all thoſe colonies; and 


3 


- 
* 


that all contracts or bargains from ſome certain day to 
come, be made for ſuch money; and ſuch money to be 
accounted, received, taken, paid, ſued for, and recovered 
accordingly. And no recovery to be made for any mo- 
ney of different ſorts or denominations, that ſhall be 
contraQted for aſter ſuch time, except for ſuch money and 
at ſuch prices as ſhall thus be ſettled. This will naturally 
be called ſterling money, proclamation money, or new 
money; and what is now current, be it what it will, will 
be called old currency, or old money. 

Notwithſtanding ſuch a regulation, there would till be 
a ſmall exchange in the ſeveral plantations, in proportion 
to the rifk, charge, and other incidents attending the 
tranſporting money from one colony to another : but 
every one for the future may expect an equal value upon 
the repayment of the money he ſhall credit, lend, or 
trade for, without having the value of his property di- 
miniſhed by any law or cuſtom while it is in other peo- 


ple's hands, which is the principal aim of the propoſi- 
tion. 


CURRENT, from curro, I run, in Hydrography, a ſtream 


or flux of water in any direction. The ſetting of the 
current, is that point of the compaſs towards which the 
3 run; the drift of a current, is the rate it runs an 
our. 

Currents, in the ſea, are either natura! and general, as 
ariſing from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis: 
or accidental and particular, cauſed by the waters being 
driven againſt promontories, or into gulfs and ſtreights, 
where, m_—F room to ſpread, they are driven back, 
and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the ſea. 

The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where the 
motion of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels 


very ſpeedily from Africa to America; but abſolutely 


prevent their return the ſame way : ſo that ſhips are 
forced to run as far as the fortieth degree of latitude, to 
find a paſſage into Europe. 

In the Streights of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt con- 
ſtantly drive to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the 
Mediterranean they are uſually, too, found to drive the 
ſame way in St. George's Channel. The great violence 
and danger of the fea in the Streights of Magellan, is 
attributed to two contrary currents ſetting in, one from 
the South, and the other from the North ſea. 


CURRENTS, with reſpe& to Navigation, may be defined, 


certain progreſſive motions of the water of the ſea, in ſe- 
veral places; by which a ſhip may happen to be carried 
forward more ſwiſtly, or retarded, in her courſe, accord- 
ing to the direction or ſetting of the current, in, with, or 
againſt, the courſe or way of the ſhip. 

The buſineſs of currents making a conſiderable article in 
navigation; the way they ſet, together with their ſtrength 
is to be carefully obſerved : this ſome do by the ripplings 
of the water, and by the driving of the froth along the 
ſhore, when in ſight of it; but the more uſual as well as 
more accurate way, is thus: they firſt fix their boat, by 
throwing out a triangular piece of wood, with a piece ot 
lead faſtened to it, and tied to the ſtem of the boat with 
a cord, and letting it fink eighty or a hundred fathom ; 
or ſometimes by a kettle tied by the bowl, and ſunk as 
the other. By either of theſe means, the boat is brought 
to ride as at anchor; which done, the log is caſt over, 
the glaſs turned, and as the log-line veers out, the drift 
of the log is ſet with the compaſs. See Car. 

This ſhews whether there be any current, or none; and 
if any, which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives : 
obſerving, however, to add ſomething to the drift, for 
the boat's drift; for though ſhe appear to ſtand {till, yet, 
in reality, ſhe is found to move. This addition, experi- 
ence has thus determined: if the line ſhe ride by be ſixty 
fathom, a third part of the driſt to be added; if eighty 
fathom, a fourth, if a hundred, a fifth. 

If a ſhip ſail along the direction of a current, it is evi- 
dent the velocity of the current muſt be added to that of 
the veſſel : if her courſe be directly againſt the current 

it muſt be ſubtraQed : if ſhe ail athwart the current her 
motion will be compounded with that of the current; 
and her velocity augmented, or retarded, according to 
the angle of her direction with that of the direction of 
the current; i. e. ſhe will proceed in the diagonal of the 
two lines of direction, and will deſcribe or paſs through 
that diagonal in the ſame time wherein ſhe would have 
deſcribed either of the ſides, by the ſeparate forces. 

To determine a ſhip's courſe and diſtance, ſailing obliquely 
with, or againſt, a current. Suppoſe, v. gr. ſhe fails 
N. E. 110 miles, in a current which ſets S. W. 30 miles 
in the ſame time: to ſolve the problem geometrically ; 
ſet off four points from N towards E (Tab. Navigation, 
fig. 15.), and draw AC equal to 110 miles; from C draw 


CB, parallel to the line NNE, and equal to 30 miles: 


— _ AB, which will be the ſhip's true courſe and 
To 


SVR :; 


Fo find which triganometrically. In the triangle ABC, 
there are given AC 110, BC zo, and the angle C 220 
30: then, AC TBC: AC-BC: :, ATB :, 48 
A. at is, as the ſum of AC and BC, viz. 140, 
is to their difference 80: : ſo is the tangent of 789? 45" to 
he agent of 70? 49, Hence her true courſe appears to 
N. E. 7* 5% eaflerly. For her diſtance; as the fine 
of the angle A, 7* 5&', is to the drift of the current B C, 
o, ſo is the fine of the angle at C 229 307, ta the di- 
ance run, viz. 83 miles, | 
CURRENTS, Under, are diſtin from the upper or appa- 
rent, and in different places ſet of drive a contrary way: 
Dr. Thomas Smith, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 158. or Abr. vol. 
ii. p. 288, 289, makes it highly probable, that in the 
Downs, in the Streights of Gibraltar, &c. there is an 
under-current, whereby as much water js carried out, as 
is brought in by the upper-currents.. 
'This' he argues from the offing between the north and 
ſouth Foreland, where it runs tide and half-ride, i. e. it 
is either ebb or flood in that part af the Downs three 
hours before it is ſo off at ſea : a certain ſign, that though 
the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs 
under-foot, i. e. cloſe by the ground: and fo at the 
tide of ebb it will flow under-foot. 
'This he confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, 
communicated to him by an able ſeaman preſent at the 
making it: being there, then, with one of the king's 
frigates, they went with their pinnace into the mid- 
ſtream, and were carried violently by the current. Soon 
after that, they ſunk a baſket with a large cannon-bullet, 
to a certain depth of water, which gave check to the 
boat's motion; and ſinking it ſtill lower and lower, the 
boat was driven a-head to the windward, againſt the 
upper- current; the current aloft not being above four or 
five fathom deep. He added, that the lower the baſket 
was let down, the ſtronger the under- current was 
found. : 
From this principle, it is eaſy tq account for that conti- 
nual in-draught of water out of the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean, through the Streights of Gibraltar; a 
aſſage about twenty miles broad: yet, without any ſen- 
ſible riſing of the water along the coalts of Barbary, &c. 
or any overflowing of the lands, which thece lie very 
low. | 
Dr. Halley ſolves the currents ſetting in at the Streights 
without overflowing the banks, by the great eyapora- 
tion; without ſuppoſing any under- current. 
CURRICULUS, in our Ancient Hriters, denotes the year, 
or courſe of a year. : 
Actum eſt hoc annorum dominice incarnations quater quingua- 
genis & guinguies, quin:s luftris, & tr:bus curriculis ; 1. e. 
in the year 1028 : for four times fifty makes two hun- 
dred, and five times two hundred makes one thouſand ; 
five lu/tres are twenty five-years, and three curriculi are 
three years. 
CURRIED hide. See Hine, 
CURRIERS are thoſe who dreſs and colour leather, after 
it comes from the tan-yard. If curriers do not carry 
leather that is ſent to them, within ſixteen days between 


Michaelmas and Lady-day, and in eight days at other | 


times, they are liable to a forfeirure of 5/. on conviction 
before a juſtice, to be levied by diſtreſs, &c. but ſubject 
to a mitigation. 12 Geo. II c. 25. : 

CURRODREPANUS, formed of currus, chariot and 
Sparaver, ſcythe, or fickle; in Antiquity, a kind of charigt 
armed with ſcythes. The driver of theſe chariots was 
obliged to ride on one of the horſes, as there was no 
other ſeat for him; the uſual place for him being all 
armed with knives, as was likewiſe the hinder part of 
the chariot. There were no ſcythes pointing down to 
the earth, either from the beam or axle- tree; but theſe 
were fixed at the head of the axle-tree in ſuch a manner, 
as to be moveable by means of a rope, and thereby could 
be raiſed or let down, and drawn forward or let fall 
backward, by relaxing the rope. 

CURRY-comb, an inſtrument full of ſmall teeth, uſed for 
currying horſes, ; : 
CURRYING is the art of dreſſing cow-bides, calves-ſkins, 
| ſeal-ſkins, &c. principally for ſhoes: and this is done 

either upon the fleſb or the grain. 

In dreſſing leather for ſhoes on the feb, the firſt opera- 
tion is ſoaking the leather in water, until it be thoroughly 
wet; then the fleſh-(ide is ſhaved on a beam, about {even 
or eight inches broad, with a knife of a peculiar conſtruc- 
tion, to a proper ſubſtance, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, and the uſes« to which it is to be applied. 
This is one of the moſt curious and laborious operations 
in the whole myſtery of currying. The knife uſed for 


this purpoſe is of a rectangular form, with two handles, | 
one at each end, and a double edge. [bey are manu- 


factured at Cirenceſter, and compoſed of icon and ſteel : 
the edge is given to them by rubbing them ou a flat ſtone 
Vol. I, } * 88. 25 


| off a horſe's' tail. 
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of a ſharp gritty ſubſtance, till it comes to 2 kind of 
wire; this wire is taken off by a fine ſtone j and the edge 
is then turned to a kind of groove wire by a piece of 
ſteel, in form of a bodkin, which ſteel is uſed to renew 
the edge in the operation. | | 
After the leather is properly ſhaved, it is thrown into the 
water again, and ſcoured upon a board or ſtone com- 
monly appropriated to that uſe, Scouring is performed 
by rubbing the grain or hair- ſide with a piece of pumice- 
ſtone, or with ſome other ſtone of a good grit, not un- 
like in thickneſs and ſhape to the ſlate with which ſome 
houſes are covered. Theſe ſtones force out of the leather 
a white ſort of ſubſtance, called the bloom, produced by 
the oak-bark in tanning. The hide or ſkin is then con- 
veyed to the ſhade or drying place, where the oily ſub- 
ſtances are applied, termed /uffing or dubbing : the oil 
uſed for this purpoſe is prepared by the oil leather. 
drefſers, by boiling ſheep-ſkins or doe-ſkins in cod oil. 
This is put on both ſides of the leather, but in a greater 
and thicker quantity on the fe, than on the grain or 
hair-fide. * * 
Thus we have purſued the currying of leather in its wet 
ſtate, and through its firſt ſtage, commonly called getting 
out. G 
When it is thoroughly dry, an inſtrument with teeth on 
the under-fide, called a graining board, is firſt applied to 
the fleſh-fide, which is termed graining ; then to the grain- 
ſide, called bru;/ing ; the whole of this operation is in- 
tended to ſoften the piece of leather, to which it is ap- 
plied. Mpitening os par ing ſucceeds, which is performed 
with a fine edge on the knife already deſcribed, and uſed 
in taking off the greaſe from the fleſh. It is then bearded 
up or grained again, by applying the graining board, firſt 
to the grain, and then to the fleſh, ; 
It is now for waxing, which begins with colouring. 
This is performed by rubbing with a bruſh dipped in a 
compoſition of oil and lamp-black on the fleſh, till it be 
thoroughly black: it is then /ized, called black ſizing, 
with a bruſh or ſpunge, dried, tallowed with a woollen 
colth ; and /licked upon the fleſh with a broad ſmooth 
piece of glaſs, ſized again with a ſpunge: and when 
dry, this fart of leather, called waxed or black on the fleſh, 
is curried. | 1 * 
Currying leather on the hair or graſh-ſide, termed black 
on the grain, is the ſame in the firſt operation wick that 
| dreſt on the fleſb, till it is ſcoured. Then the firſt black 
is applied to it, while wetz which black is a ſolution of 
copperas in fair water, or in the water in which the ſkins 
as they come from the tanner, have been ſoaked : this is 
firſt put upon the grain, after it has been rubbed with 
a ſtone ; then rubbed over with a bruſh dipped in ſtale 
urine ; licked out with an iron flicker, in order to make 
the grain come out as fine as poſſible ; and then /fuffed, 
in the manner already deſcribed among the firſt opera- 
tions of currying: and when dry, it is ſeaſoned, i. e. rub- 
bed over with a bruſh dipped in copperas water on the 
grain, till it be perfectly black; then ſlicked with a ſtone 
of a good grit, to take out the wrinkles and coarſe grain 
as much as poſſible : after this the grain is raiſed with a 
fine graining board, by turning the ſkin or piece of 
leather in various directions; and when a little dried, it 
is bruiſed, in order to ſoften it. When it is thoroughly 
dry, it is whitened, bruiſed again, and grained in two or 
three different ways; and when oiled upon the grain 
with a mixture of oil and tallow, it is finiſhed. _ 
Bull- and cow-hides are ſometimes curried for the uſe of 
ſadlers and collar-makers ; but the principal*operations 
are much the ſame as thoſe we have already deſcribed. 
It ſhould, however, be obſerved, that only a ſmall por- 
tion of fleſh is taken off from hides deſigned for theſe 
urpoſes. Hides for the roofs of coaches, &c. are 
ſhaved nearly as thin as ſhoe-hides, and blacked on the 
grain. 
CURSED. See AccuRsED, and CorzNnen. 5, 
CURSITOR, an officer or clerk belonging to the court of 
| Chancery, who maketh out original writs. y 
Theſe are alſo called clerks of the courſe, and axe twenty- 
four in number; making à corporation of themſelves, 
To each of them are allotted ſeveral ſhires; in which 
ſhires they make out ſuch original writs as are by the 
ſubject required. 
CURSOR, a little ruler, or label of braſs, divided like a 
line of fines, and ſliding in a groove, or notch, along 
the middle of another label, or ruler, repreſenting the 
horizon, and always at right angles to it, It is uſed'in 
the analemma. | | 
CuRs0R is alſo uſed for a point ſcrewed on the beam-con- 
PASS; and which may be moved, or flidden along 
the beam thereof, for the ſtriking of greater or lels 
circles. | 
CURTAILING, 
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in the Manege, the docking, or cutting 


The 
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The practice of curtailing is bel in Yogue V 
as in England; it being a ular opinion, the cut- 
ting off the tail renders this horſe's chine or back the 
ſtronger, and more able to bear burden 

The amputation is uſually made between 

fifth joints of the tail; a ligature bein 

about the place, to prevent the flux o 

raw ſtump afterwards ſeared up with a hot iron, 
extremities of the veſſels be all (topped. 

This abſurd and barbarous cuſtom is now in great mea- 
ſure out of faſhion ;; and horſes are allowed to enjoy the 
uſe, and retain the beauty of their tails, as given to them 
by nature. | ' 

CURTAIN, in Fortification, See CURTIN. 

Cox raids, in a Fire-ſhip, are pieces of a coarſe canvaſs, 
about three quarters of a yard wide, and a yard long, 
thickened in a melted compoſition of pitch, ſulphur,, 
roſin, tallow, and tar, and covered with ſaw-duſt on 
both ſides, | 

CURTATE diftance, in Aſtronemy, the diſtance of a pla- 
net's place from the ſun, reduced to the ecliptic : or, 
the interval befween the ſun, and that point where a 
perpendicular, let fall from the planet, meets with the 
ecliptic. 

CU RTATION, in A/tronomy, the interval between a planet's 
diſtance from the ſun, aud the curtate diſtance. 

From the preceding article, it is eaſy to find the curfate 
diſtance; whence the manner of conſtructing tables of 
curtation is obvious. . 
The quantity of inclination, reduction, and curtation of 
a planet, depending on the argument of the latitude. 
Kepler, in his Rudolphin Tables, reduces the tables of 
them all into one, under the title of Tabulæ Latitudi- 
nariz. 

CURTESY. See CouRTESY. 

CURTEYN, Curtana, a name given to king Edward the 
Confeſſor's ſword, which is the firſt ſword that is car- 
ried before the kings of England at their coronation. 

It is ſaid, the point of it is broken, as an emblem of 

. _ mercy. 

CU RTICONE, in Geometry, a cone whoſe top is cut off 
by a plane parallel to its baſis; called alſo TRUNCA TED 
cone. | 

CURTILAGE, Curtilagium, in Law, a yard, backſide, or 

iece of ground, lying near a dwelling-houſe. 
RTILLA, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the 
corvus ſylvaticus of Geſner. 

CURTIN, CurTain, or 
that part of a wall, or rampart, 
baſtions; or which joins the FLANKS 
Fartification, fig. 21. lit. 9 9. 
Du-Cange derives the wor from the Latin, cortina, quaſi 
minor cortis, a little county-court, incloſed with walls: 
he ſays, it was in imitation hereof, that they gave this 
name to the walls and parapets of cities, which incloſe 
them like courts : he adds, that the curtains of beds take 
their name from the ſame origin; that certis was the 
name of the general's, or prince's tent; and that thoſe 
who guarded it were called cortinarii and curtiſani. 

The curtin is uſually bordered with a parapet five feet 
high ; behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fice upon the 
covert-way, and into the moat. 

Beſiegers Adem carry on their attacks againſt the curtin, 
becauſe it is the beſt flanked of any part. 

CurTIN, angle of the. See ANGLE. 

CurTIN, complement of the. See COMPLEMENT. 

CURVATAPINIMA, in 7chthyology, a name by which ſome 
authors &all the fiſh more frequently named the gor o. 

CURVATOR coccygis, in Anatomy, a name = by Albinus 
to a muſcle of the coccyx diſcovered by himſelf, and not 
deſcribed by any other author. It is an oblong, thin, and 
ſmall muſcle, and for the molt part tendinous. It ariſes 
with a double head, one from the inner, and the other 
from the lower and lateral part of the os ſacrum ; and, de 
ſcending, terminates in three extremities. He calls it 
the curvater coccygis from its office, which is the bend- 
ing the coccyx; and ſays, that he found it in different 
ſtates, in three ſubjects: one very perfect and entire; 
in 2 ſecond, more impetſect and degenerating; and 
im the third, reſembling a ligament rather than a 
muſcle. | 

CURVATURE of 4 line, is its bending, or flexure; 
whereby it becomes a curve, of any peculiar form and 
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CouRTINE, in Fortification, 
which is between two 
thereof. See Tab. 


roperties. 

Thus, the curvature of the circle is ſuch, as that all 
points of the periphery are equally diſtant from one point 
within, called the centre. 
The curvatures of different circles are to each other reci- 
procally as their radii. 
The theory of the curvature of lines is of great uſe in geo- 
metry, in the phyſico-mathematical ſciences. Hence 

| mathematicians have treated this ſubje(t fully. We ſhall | 


ſo much 


firſt tied tight | 
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ture; and as its curvature is greater or leſs 


CUR 


here inſert as much of this doctrine as ſeems neceſſgry 
to enable beginners to form a juſt notion of the ſubje 
and refer thoſe who deſire a farther knowlege to i 
Mac Lavrin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, whom we have in 
this, as in many. other articles, followed becauſe, he 
every where endeavours to avoid that air of paradox and 
myſtery, which has been more than once made a re- 
proach to modern mathematicians. | | 
Any two right lines applied to each other, perfectly co- 
incide; and the rectitude of lines admits of no variety. 
Arches of equal circles applied upon each other, per- 
fectly coincide likewiſe ; and the curvature is uniform in 
all the parts of the ſame, or of equal circles. Arches of 
unequal circles cannot be applied upon each other ſo as to 
coincide 3 but when they touch each other, the arch of 
the greater circle is leſs inflected from the common tan- 
gent, and paſſes betwixt it and the arch of the leſſer 
circle, through the angle of contacts formed by them 
and is therefore leſs curve. Any two arches of curve 
lines touch each other when the ſame right line is the 
tangent of both at the ſame point ; but when they are 
applied upon each other in this manner, they never per- 
fectly coincide, unleſs they be ſimilar arches of equal 
and ſimilar figures: and the curvature of lines admits of 
indefinite variety. As the curvature is uniform in a 
given circle, and may be varied at pleaſure in circles by 
increaſing or diminiſhing their diameters, their flexure 
or curvature will therefore ſerve for meaſuring that of 
other lines. Only one right line can be the tangent of a 
=_ arch of a curve at the ſame point ; but an inde- 
nite variety of circles may touch it there; and theſe 

have various degrees of more and leſs intimate contact 
with it. And as of all the right lines that can be drawn 
through a given point in the arch of a curve, that is the 
tangent which touches the arches ſo cloſely that no right 
line can be drawn between them: ſo of all the circles 
that touch a curve in any given point, that is ſaid to 
have the ſame curvature; with it, which touches it ſo 
m—_ 1 no * can be drawn through the point of 
conta tween them, all other circles i 
within or without them both. OE or 
This circle is called the circle of curvature; its centre, the 
centre of curvature; and its ſemidiameter, the ray or rabies 
of curvature, belonging to the point of contact. It is 
alſo called, eſpecially by foreign mathematicians, the 
oſtulatory circle. . 
The arch- of this circle cannot coincide with the arch of 
the curve, but it is ſufficient to denote it the circle of 
curvature, that no other can paſs between them; as the 
tangent of the arch of a curve cannot coincide with it 
but is applied to it ſo that no right line can be drawn be. 
tween them. 

As in all figures, rectilinear ones excepted, the poſition 
of the tangent is continually varying; ſo the curvature is 
continually varying in all curvilinear figures, the circle 
only excepted. 

As the curve is ſeparated from its tangent by its flexure 
or curvature, ſo it is feparated from the circle of curvature 
in conſequence of the increaſe or decreaſe of its curva- 
it is more or leſs inflected from the NN 
ation of curvature is che greater or leſs, according as it is 
more or leſs ſeparated from the circle of curvature. 

It is manifeſt, that there is but one circle of curvature be- 
longing to an arch of a curve at the ſame point. For if 
there were two ſuch circles, any circle deſcribed between 
theſe through that point, would paſs between the curve 
and circle of curvature z againſt the ſuppoſition. 

When any two curves touch each other in ſuch a man- 
ner that no circle can paſs between them, they muſt 
have the ſame curvature ; for the circle that touches the 
one ſo cloſely that no circle can paſs between them, muſt 
touch the other in the ſame manner. ? 

It appears from the demonſtration of geometricians, that 
circles may touch curve lines in this manner ; that there 
may be indefinite degrees of more or leſs intimate contact 
between the curve and the circle of curvature ; and that 
a conic ſection may be deſcribed that ſhall have the ſame 
curvature with a given line at a given point, and the ſame 
variation of curvature, or a contact of the ſame kind, with 
the circle of curvature. 2 

If we conccive the tangent of any propoſed cury 

a baſe, and that a new line be delenkbel, whoſe 906 
is a third proportional to the ordinate and baſe of the 
firſt ; this new line will determine the chord of the circle 
of curvature, by its interſection with the ordinate at the 
point of contact; and by the tangent of the angle in 
which it cuts that circle, it will meaſure the variation of 
the curvature. The leſs this angle is, the cloſer is the 
contact of the curve and circle of curvature: and of this 
contact there may be indefinite degrees. 


To give an example: let any curve EMH (Zl. II. 
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Ton the fare fide at E; let any right line T K, pa- 
rallel to the chord EB, meet the tangent in T, EM 
in M, and a curve BK F that paſſes through B in K: 
then if the reQtangle MT K be always equal to the 
ſquare of E T, the eurvature of EMH at E will be che 
ſame as that of the circle ERB; and the contact EM 

and ER will always be the cloſer, the leſs the angle is 


that is contained at B by the curve B K F, and the circle | 


of curvature BQE. 
For it is demonſtrable from the elements of geometry 
(ſee Mac Laurin's Fluxions, art. 366.) that all the circles 
that can be deſcribed through E fall without both ER 
and E M, or within them both, and no cirele whatever 
can paſs between them when the rectangle MTK is 
always equal to the ſquare of ET, and the curve in 
which K is always found, paſſes through B, and conſe- 
uently the circle ERB, and the curve EM, have the 
Grand curvature at E. 
Now let E m (fig. 45.), any other curve touching ET in 
E, and y B another curve paſſing through B meet 
TK in m and k, and let the rectangle mT & be likewiſe 
equal to the ſquare of ET; then will the curvature of 
E m at E be the ſame as that of the curve EM, as has 
been mentioned. But the rectangle m TI, MTK, 
RT Q being equal to each other, and their ſides there- 
fore in a reciprocal proportion to each other, it is plain 
that if the arch B t paſs between BK the arch of the 
curve BK F, and BO the arch of the circle B QE; the 
curve En muſt paſs between EM the arch of the curve 
EMH, and ER the arch of the circle of curvature 
ERB: ſo that Em muſt have a cloſer contact with this 
circle than E M has with it; and the leſs the angle is 
that is formed by the curve FEB and the circle of cur- 
vature E QB at B, the cloſer is the contact at E of the 
curve EMH and the circle of curvature ERB. Thus 
the curve BK F, by its interſection with EB, deter- 
mines the curvature of EM; and by the angle in which 
it cuts the circle of curvature it determines the degree of 
contact of E M and that circle, the angle BE T and the 
right line E T being given. 
Hence it follows, — the contact of the curve EMH 
and the circle of curvature, is cloſeſt when the curve 
BK touches the arch BQ in B, the angle BET being 
given; but it is fartheſt from this, or is moſt open, 
when BK touches the right line EB in B. 
Hence, alſo, there may be indefinite degrees of more 
and more intimate contact between a circle and a curve. 
The firſt degree is, when the ſame right line touches 
them both in the ſame point; and a contact of this ſort 
may take place betwixt any circle and any arch of a 
curve, The ſecond is when the curve EMH and circle 
ERB have the ſame curvature, and the tangents of the 
curve BKF and circle BOE interſect each other at B 
in any aſſin ble angle. The contact of the curve EM 
and circle o& ava ER at E, is of the third degree, 
or order, and their oſculation is of the ſecond, when the 
curve BKF touches the circle BQE at B, but fo as 
not to have the ſame curvature with it. The contact is 
of the fourth degree, or order, and their oſculation of 
the third, when the curve BKF has the ſame curvature 
with the circle BQE at B, but ſo as that their contact 
is only of the ſecond degree : and this gradation of more 
and more intimate contact, or of approximation towards 
coincidence, may be continued indefinitely, the contact 
of EM and ER at E being always of an order two de- 
grees cloſer than that of BK and BQ at B. There is 
alſo an indefinite variety comprehended under each order : 
thus, when EM and ER have the ſame curvature, the 
angle formed by the tangents of BK and BQ admits of 
| indefinite variety, and the contact of EM and ER is 
the cloſer, the leſs that angle is. And when that angle 
is of the ſame magnitude, the contact of EM and ER 
is the cloſer the greater the circle of curvature is, When 
BK and BQ touch at B, they may touch on the ſame 
or on different ſides of their common tangent z and the 
angle of contact KBQ_ may admit of the ſame variety 
with the angle of contact MER; but as there is ſeldom 
occaſion for conſidering thoſe higher degrees of more in- 
timate contact of the curve EMH and circle of curva- 
ture ERB, Mr. Mac Laurin calls the contact or oſcula- 
tion of the ſame kind, when the chord EB and angle 
BET being given, the angle contained by the tangents 
of BK and BQ is of the {ame magnitude. 
When the curvature of A 2 from E 2 
and conſequently correſponds to that of a circle gra- 
dali leſs od leſs, fs arch EM falls within ER, the 
arch of the circle of curvature and BK is within BQ. 
The contrary happens when the curvature of EM de- 
creaſes from E towards H, and conſequently correſponds 
to that of a circle that is gradually greater and greater, | 
the arch EM falls without E R, the arch of the circle of 


Analyſis, fige 44), and a clrele E RB touch the nieht line 
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curvature of EM varies more or leſs, it is more of 
leſs unlike to the uniform turvature of a circle ; the arch 
of the curve EMH ſeparates. mote or leſs from the arch 
of the circle of . curvarare ER B, and the angle con- 
tained by the tangents of BKF and BQE at B, is 
greater or leſs. us the quality of curvature, as it is 
called by fir Iſaac Newton, depends on the angle con- 
tained by the tangents of BK and BQ at B; and the 
meaſute of the inequability or variation of curvature, is 


as the tangent of this angle, the radius being given, and 
the angle BET being ri ht. ye 


The rays. of curvature of ſimilar atches iti ſimilar figures 


are in the ſame ratio as any homologous lines of theſe 
* z and the variation of curvature is the ſame. See 
ac Laurin, lib. cit. ſect. 350. 

When the . curve EMH is a conic ſection, the 
new line BKF is alſo @ conic ſection; and it is a right 
line when EMH is a parabola, to the axis of which the 
ordinates LK are parallel. BK F is alſo a right line 
when EMH is an byperbgla, to one aſymptote of which 
the ordinate T K is parallel. 

When the ordinate E B, at the point of contact E, in- 
ſtead of meeting the new curve B K, is an aſymptote to 


it, the curvature of BM will be leſs than in any ciccle 3 


and this is the caſe in which it is ſaid to be infinitely 
little, or that the radius of, curvature is infinitely great: 
Of this kind is the curvature at the points of contrary 
flexure in lines of the third order. 

When the curve B K paſſes through the point of contact 
E, the curvature is greater than in any cifele, or the ra- 
dius of curvature vaniſhes z and in this caſe the curvature 
is ſaid to be infinitely great. Of this kind is the curva- 
ture at the cuſpids of the lines of the third order. 

As to the circles of curvature for lines of the third of 


higher orders, ſee lib. cit. art. 379. and art. 380. when 


the propoſed curve is mechanical, 

As lines which paſs through the ſame point have the 
ſame tangent when the firſt fluxions of the ordinates are 
equal, ſo they have the ſame curvature when the ſecond 
fluxions of the ordinate are likewiſe equal; and half the 


chord of the circle of curvature that is intercepted be- 
tween the points wherein it interſects the ordinate, is a 


third proportional to the right lines that meaſure the ſe- 
cond fluxion of the ordinate and firſt fluxion of the curve, 
the baſe being ſuppoſed to flow uniformly, When a ray 


revolving about a given point, and terminated by the 


curve, becomes perpendicular to it, the firſt fluxion of 
the radius vaniſhes : and if its ſecond fluxion vaniſhes at 
the ſame time, that point muſt be the centre of curvas 
ture. The ſame may be ſaid, when the angular motion 
of the ray about that point is equal to the angular motion 
of the tangent of the curve ; as the angular motion of 
the radius of a circle about its centre is always equal to 
the angular motion of the tangent of the circle. Hence 
the various properties of the circle may ſuggeſt ſeveral 
theorems for determining the centre of curvature. 

See alſo art. 396. of the ſaid treatiſe, and the following, 
concerning the curvature of lines that are deſcribed by 
means of right lines revolving about given poles, or of 


angles that either revolve about ſuch poles, or are car- 
ried along fixed lines. 


It is to be obſerved, that as when a right line interſects 


an arch of a curve in two points, if by varying the po- 
ſition of that line the two interſections unite in one point 
it then becomes the tangent of the arch; ſo wheg a 
circle touches a curve in one point and interſects ig ih 
other, if, by varying the centre, this interſection joins 
the point of contact, the circle then has the cloſeſt con- 
tact with the arch, and becomes the circle of curvaturea 
but it (till continues to interſect the curve at the ſame 
point where it touches it, that is, where the ſame right 
line is their common tangent, unleſs anotherinterſection 
join that point at the ſame time. In general, the circle 
of curvature interſects the curve at the point of oſculation, 
only, when the number of the ſueceſſive orders of fluxions 
of the radius of curvature, that vaniſhes at the term-of 
time when this radius comes to the point of oſculation, is 
an even number, 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that two points of contact, 


or four interſections of the curve and circle of curvature, 


muſt join to form an oſculation. But Mr. James Ber- 
noulli inſiſted juſtly, that the coalition of one point of 
contact and one interſection, or of three interſections, 
was ſufficient. In which caſe, and in general, when an 
odd number of interſeQtions only join each other, the 
point where they coincide continues to be an interſection 
of the curve and circle of «curvature, as well as point of 
their mutual contact and oſculation. See Mac Laurin's 
Fluxions, art. 493. 

From theſe principles the circle of curvature at any poiot 
of a conic ſection may be determined. Suppoſe EMH 


* 


* 


a centre as in the ellipſis and hyperbola, as the ſquate o 


of the ſemi-diameter O A parallel to E B; and a circle 


4. The chord of the circle of curvature that paſſes through 


ture at E meet Oà in a, the 


curvature to any point E, when the ſemi- diameter O a 1 


Fluxions, art. 375. 
CURVATURE, variation of. See VARIATION. | 
CURVATURE, double, is uſed for the curvature of a line, 
CURUCUI, in Ornitbeligy, the name of an American bird of 


CURVE, in Geometry, a LINE whoſe ſeveral points tend 


46, ) to be any conic ſection, ET the tangent at E, 
—_— ——_ to EB (a chord of the circle of 
8 that meets E T in I, and let EMH meet EB 


in G. Take E B to E G, in the ſame ratio as the ſquare 
of EI is to the ſquare of HI; or, when the ſection 


the ſemi-diameter O a parallel to E T, is to the ſquare 


deſcribed upon the chord EB that touches ET, will be 
the circle of curvature. x 

When BE T is a right angle, or EB is the diameter of 
the circle of curvature, E G will be the axis of the conic 
ſection, and E B will be the parameter of this axis; and 
when the point G where the conic ſection cuts E B. 
and B are on the ſame ſide of the point E, EMG will 
be an ellipſis, and E G the greater or leſſer axis, accord- 
ing as EG is greater or leſs than EB. a 
The propoſitions relating to the curvature of the conic 
ſections, commonly given by authors, follow N 
much difficulty from this conſtruction. 

1. When the chord of curvature thus found paſſes through 
the centre of the conic ſection, it will then be equal to 
the parameter of the diameter that paſſes through the 
point of contact. "Io 

2. The ſquare of the ſemi-diameter O a, is to the rectan- 
gle of half the tranſverſe and half the conjugate axis, as 
the ray of carvature CE is to O. And therefore the 
cube of the ſemi-diameter O a, parallel to the tangent 
ET, is equal to the ſolid contained by the radius of cur- 
vature CE, and the rectangle of the two axes. 

3. The perpendicular to either axis biſects the angle 
made by the chord of curvature, and the common tangent 
of the conic ſection and circle of curvature. | 


the focus, the diameter conjugate to that which paſſes 
through the point of contact, and the tranſverſe axis of 
the figure, are in continued proportion. 

5. en the ſection is an ellipſis, if the circle of curva- 
uare of Ed will be equal 
to twice the ſquare of O2. Hence Ed: O:: 2: 1. 
Which gives an eaſy method of determining the circle of 


given in magnitude and poſition. 

Several other properties of the circle of curvature, and 
methods of determining it when the ſection is given; or 
vice verſa, of determining the ſection when the circle of | 
curvature is given, may he ſeen in Mr. Mac * 


all the parts of which are not ſituated in the ſame plane. 
the wood-pecker kind, and very remarkably beautiful. 


ſeveral ways, or are poſited towards different quarters, 
In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to a ſtraight 
line, whoſe ſeveral points are poſited towards the ſame | 
quarter, 

Hence, figures terminated with lines of the firſt ſort are 
called curvilinear figures; in oppoſition to thoſe termi- 
nated with the latter, called ref:/inear figures. 

The doctrine of curves, and of the figures and ſolids ge- 


nerated from them, conſtitute what we call the higher 
eometry. 


In a curve, the line AD (Tab. Geometry, fig. 12.) biſect- 
ing the parallel lines MM, is called the diameter: if the 
ines be.£quidiſtant, and it cut them at right angles, it 


them may become leſs than any given quantity. The 
jnſecribed and circumſcribed figures were always con- 


s called the axis; and the point A, whence the diame- 
ter is drawn, is called the vertex. 

The equidiſtant lines, MM, are called ordinates, or appli- 
cates; and their halves, PM, ſemiordinates. 

The portion of the diameter AP, between the vertex, 
or other fixed point, and an ordinate, is called the abſci//c. 
And the concourſes of all the diameters, the centre. 
Modern geometers frequently conſider curves as com- 
poſed of an infinite number of infinitely ſmall right lines ; 
and it is often ſaid, that the ancients alſo conſidered 
curves as polygons of an infinite number of ſides. But 
it is certain, that this principle no where appears in 
their writings. We never find them reſolving any figure 
into infinitely ſmall elements. On the contrary, they 
ſcem to avoid ſuch ſuppoſitions, as if they judged them 
unfit to be received into geometry ; though it was ſome- 
times obvious, that their demonſtrations might have 
been abridged, by admitting ſuch notions. They con- 
ſidered curvilinear areas as the limits of circumſcribed! 
or inſcribed figures of a more ſimple kind, which ap- 
proach to theſe limits; ſo that the difference between 


ceived to be of a magnitude and number that is aſſign- 


able ; and they demonſtrated the menſuration, or the 
5 


roportions of the curvilinear limits thernſelves, by at- 
ments ab abſurdo, | 

ut modern geometricians have abandoned the foundations 
of the ancients. It was thought unneceſfary to conceive 
the figures circumſcribed or inſcribed, in the curvilinear 
area, or ſolid, as being always affignable and finite; and 
the precautions of Archimedes and the ancients came to 
be conſidered as a check upon geometricians, ſerving 
only to retard this progreſs. "Therefore, inſtead af a(. 
ſignable finite figures, indiviGble, or infinitely (mall ele- 
ments were ſubſtituted z and theſe being ſuppoſed inſi- 
nite in number, their ſum was ſuppoſed to coincide 
with the curvilinear area or ſolid. See Maclautin's 
Fluxions, in the Introd. 
Curves are diſtinguiſhed into e/gebrarc, frequently with 
Des Cartes called geometrical; and tran/cendental, called 
by the ſame Cartes, &c. mechanical curves. 


Curves, Algebraical, are thoſe wherein the relation of the 


abſciſſes AP, AP, AP, 
MP, MP, MP, may 
equation, 
Suppoſe, v. gr. in a circle, AB ga, AP=x, P M=y; 
then will B Pa-; conſequently, as PM. == A Px 
PB, y*=ax—x*. Or, ſappols, PC=x, AC=a, PM 
=y; then will Mer -PC“ PM“; that is, @*—x* 
Note. Thoſe are alfo called algebraical curves, which are 
of a determinate order; ſo, as that the equation always 
continues the ſame in the ſeveral points of the curve. 
Moſt authors, after Des Cartes, call algebraic curves 
eometrical ones; as admitting none elſe into the con- 
Krudtion of problems, nor, conſequently, into geome- 
try. But fr Iſaac Newton, and after him Meſſ. Leibnitz, 
and Wolfius, are of another opinion ; and think, thac 
in the couſtruction of a problem, one curve is not to be 
preferred to another, for its being defined by a more 
e equation, bat for its being more eaſily de- 
crided, 


g. 13. to the {emiordinates 
expreſſed by an algebraic 


Curve, Tranſcendental, is that which cannot be defined 


by an algebraic equation. See TRANSCENDEN TAL curve. 


Algebraic CURVES of the ſame kind or order, ate thole whoſc 


equations riſe to the ſame dimenſion. 
Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between 
the ordinates and abſciſſes (or, which is the ſame, by 
the number of points wherein they may be cut by a 
right line), are well diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, or or- 
ders: in which view, lines of the firſt order will be 
right lines ; and thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, 
will be curves, viz. the conic ſect ions 
Now, a curve of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line of 
the ſecond (a right line not being numbered among 
curves): and a curve of the ſecond kind is the ſame with 
a line of the third. Thus, curves of the firſt kind, are 
thoſe whoſe equations riſe to two dimenſions ; if the 
riſe to three, the curves are of the ſecond kind; if to four, 
of the third, &c. 
Thus, e. gr. the equation for a circle is, * ga- 
or 0 =*. A circle, therefore, is a curve of the ſirſt 
ind. 
Again, a curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the 
equation ax=y*; and a curve of the ſecond kind, that 
defined by the equation 4 2. 
For the various curves of the fir/i kind, and their proper- 
ties, ſee Conic ſections. 
For curves of the ſecond kind, ſir Iſaac Newton has a diſ- 
tinct treatiſe, under the title of Enumeratio Linearum 
Tertii Ordinis, which was firſt printed at the end of 
Dr. Clarke's Latin tran{lation of fir Iſaac's Optics; and 
ſince publiſhed more correctly by the late Mr. Jones in 
I + I, with the treatiſe of Quadratures, and other tracts 
of its illuſtrious author: ſince illuſtrated by Mr. Stirling, 
in his Line Tertiz Ordinis Neutonianz. Oxon. 1717. 
Curves of the ſecond and other higher kinds, he obſerves, 
have parts and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt. 
Thus, as the conic ſections have diameters and axes ; 
the lines cut or biſected by theſe, are called ordinates; 
and the interſection of the curve and diameter, the vertex : 
ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, any two parallel right lines 
being drawn fo as to meet the curve in three points; a 
right line cutting theſe parallels ſo, as that the ſum of 
the two parts between the ſecant and the curve on one 
ſide, is equal to the third part terminated by the curve on 
the other fide, will cut, in the ſame manner, all other 
right lines parallel to theſe, and that meet the curve on 
three points, i. e. ſo, as that the ſum of the two parts 
on one (ide, will be (till equal to the third part on the 
other ſide. 


Theſe three parts, therefore, thus, equal, may be called 


ordinates, or applicatesz the ſecant, the diameter; and 


where it cuts the ordinates at right angles, the axis : the 
interſection of the diameter and the curve, the vertex ; 
and the concourſe of the two diameters, tho centre; and 


the 


CUR 


the concourſe of all the diameters, the common or general | 


centre, | 
Again, as an hyperbola of the firſt kind has two aſymp- 


totes; that of the ſecond has three; that of the third, | 


four, &c. and as the parts of any right line between the 
conic HYPERBOLA and its two aſymptotes are equal on 
either ſide ; ſo, in hyperbolas of the ſecond kind, any 
right line cutting the cu ve and its three aſymptotes in 
three points; the ſum of the two parts of that right line, 
extended from any two aſymptotes, the ſame way, to 
two points of the curve, is equal to the third part, ex- 
tended from the third AsYMPTOTE, the contrary way, 
to the third point of the curve. | | | 
Ag in, as in other conic ſections, not parabolical, the 
ſquare of an ordinate, i. e. the rectangle of the ordinates 
drawn to contrary parts of the diameter, is to the te- 
ctangle of the parts of the diameter terminated at the verti- 
ces of an ellipſis or hyperbola, as a given line, called the 
latus rectum, is to that part of the diameter which lies be- 
tween the vertices, and called the /atus tranſverſum : ſo, 
in curves of the ſecond kind, not parabolical, the parallelo- 
piped under there ordinates, is to the parallelapiped un- 
der the parts of the diameter cut off at the ordinates and 
the three vertices of the figure, in a given ratio: where- 
in, if there be taken three right lines ſituate at the three 
arts of the diameter between the vertices of the figure, 
each to each; then tHo'e three right lines may be called 
the latera refta of the figure, and the parts of the diame- 
ter between the vertices, the latera tranſverſa. 
And, as in a conic parabola, which has only one vertex 
to one and the ſame diameter, the rectangle under the 
ordinates is equal to the reAangle under the part of the 
diameter cut off at the ordinates and vertex, and a given 
right line called the /atus reum : ſo, in curves of the ſecond 
kind, which have only two vertices to the ſame diameter, 
the parallelopiped under three ordinates is equal to the 
parallelopiped under two parts of the diameter cut off at 
the ordinates and the two vertices, and a given right line, 
which may therefore be called the /utus tranſverſum. 
Further, as in the conic ſections, where two parallels 
terminated on each fide by a curve, are cut by two paral- 
lels terminated on each fide by a carve, the firlt by the 
third, and the ſecond by the fourth : the rectangle of 
the parts of the firſt is to the rectangle of the parts of the 
' ſecond, as that of the ſecond is to that of the fourth: ſo, 
when four ſuch right lines occur in a curve of the ſecond 
kind, each in three points; the parallelopiped of the 


parts of the ficſt will be io that of the parts of the ſecond | 


of the ſecond to the parts of the fourth, 
Lai, the legs of curves, both of the firſt, Jecond, and 
bigher kinds, are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic 
kind: an hyperbolic leg being that which approaches in- 
finitely towards ſome aſymprote ; a parabolic, that which 
mptote. ; | 
TR = = beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents ; for, 
if the point of contact go off to an infinite diſtance, the 
tangent of the hyperbolic leg will coincide with the 
aſymptote; and that of the parabolic leg, recede inf- 
nitely, and vaniſh. The aſymptote, therefore, of any 
leg, is found by ſecking the tangent of that leg to a point 
infinitely diſtant 3 and the bearing of an infinite leg is 
found by ſceking the poſition of a right line parallel to 
the tangent, when the point of contact is infinitely re- 
mote: for this line _ the ſame way towards which 
infinite leg is directed, 

BS of C vavss of the ſecond kind. Sir Iſaac Newton 
reduces all curves of the ſecond kind to four caſes of equa- 
tions: in the firſt, the relation between the ordinate and 
abſciſs, making the abſciſs x, and the ordinate y, aſſumes 
this form, xy y—e3=ax'+bxx+cx+4. In the ſecond 
caſe, the equation aſſumes this form, y=ax3I+b x 
+c x+&. In the third caſe, the equation is y 22 11415 
+cx+d. In the fourth, the equation is 0 this form, 
va * x? 4 cx+&. See Sturling 8 Lineæ, , &c p · 

$3. &c. : 
Curves of the ſecond kind, Under theſe 
— ſame 6A So brings a vaſt number of 
different forms of curves, to which he gives different 

names. 5 

erbola lying wholly within the angle of the 
= A like . hyperbola, he calls an inſcribed 
byper bola ; that which cuts the aſymptotes, and contains 
the parts cut off within its own periphery, a circumſcribed 
hyperbola ; that, one of whoſe infinite legs is inſcribed, 
the other circumſcribed, he calls ambigena/; that whoſe 
legs look toward each other, and are directed the ſame 
way, converging ; that where they look contrary ways, 
diverging ; that where they are convex different ways, 
croſs-legged ; that applied to its aſymptotes with a concave 
vertex, and diverging legs, cenchoida; that which cuts 


Vol. 


its . _ contrary flexures, and is produced | 


CUR. 


each way into contrary. legs, anguintous, or ſnakt-like 
that which cuts its conjugate acroſs, cruciſorm; that 
which returning around cuts itſelf, nodated; that whoſe 
parts concur in the angle of contact, and there terml- 
nate, cuſpidated; that whoſe comegure is oval, and infi- 
nitely ſmall, i. e. a point, pointed; that which, from the 
impoſſibility of its two roots, is without either oval, 
node, cuſp, or point, pure: and in the ſame manner he 
denominates a parabola to be converging, diverging, cru- 
ciform, &c. Where the number of hyperbolic legs ex- 
ceeds that of the conic hyperbola, he denominates the hy- 
pers redundant. | 

ow the various curves which he enumerates under theſe 
four caſes, are in number ſeventy-two; whereof nine 
are redundant hyperbolas, without diameters, having 
three aſymptotes including a triangle; the firſt conſiſting 
of three hyperbolas, one ſcribed, another circumſcribed, 
another ambigenal, with an oval; the ſecond dated; 
the third cu/pidated; the fourth, pointed; the fif h and 
ſixth, pure; the ſeventh and eighth, cruciform ; the laſt, 
anguineal. Thete are twelve redundant hyperbolas, hav- 
ing only one diameter; the firſt oval: the ſecond, 1o- 
datid; the third cuſpidated; the fouith, pointed; the 
fiſth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, pure; the ninth and 
tenth, cruc:form; the eleventh and twelfth, conchoidal. 
Mr Stirling makes theſe fourteen; Two are redundant 
hyperbolas, with three diameters. Nine are redundant 
hyperbolas, with three aſymptotes converging to a com- 
mon point; the firſt formed of the fifth and ſixth re- 
dundant parabolas, whoſe aſymptotes include a triangle; 
the ſecond, of the ſeventh and eighth; the third and 
fourth, of the ninth ; the filth is formed of the fiſth and 
ſeventh of the redundant hyperbolas, with one diameter 
the ſixth, cf the ſixth and ſeventh ; the ſeventh, of the 
eighth and ninth ; the eighth, of the tenth and eleventh ; 
the ninth, of the twelfth and thirteenth : all which con- 
verhons are effected, by diſtinguiſhing the triangle com- 
prehended between the aſymptotes, till ic vanich into a 
point. 
Six are defeftive parabolas, having no diameters: the 
firſt, oval; the ſecond, nodated; the third, cuſpidated; the 


| fourth, pointed; the fifth, pure, &c. 


Scven are deſectiue hyperbolas, having diameters: 


_ firſt and ſecond, conchordal, with an oval; the third, no- 


dated; the fourth, cuſpidated, which is the cifloid of the 
ancients ; the fifth and ſixth, printed; the ſeventh, pure. 
Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters: the 
firſt, oval; the ſecond, dated; the third, cuſpidatel ; 


the fourth, pointed; the fifth, pure; the ſixth, cruciform z 


the ſeventh, anguineous. 

Four are parabelic hyperbolas : four are hyperboli/ms of 

the hyperbola: three, Hperbolas of the elliplis : two, y- 
bol:ſms of the parabola. 

3 are diverging parabolas : one, a trident ; the ſecond, 

oval; the third, nodated; the fourth, pointed; the fifth, 

cuſpidated (this is Neil's parabela, ulually called the ſemi- 

cubic parabola); the ſixth, pure, 

Laſtly, one commonly called the cubic parabola. 

Mr. Stirling and Mr. Stone have ſhewn this enumeration 

to be imperſect; and Mr. Murdoch has ſince found 

ſome new ſpecies. See his Geneſis Curvarum per 

Umbras. | 


Organical deſcription of Curves. 1, If two angles, given 


in magnitude, PAD, PBD (Tab. Geometry, fir. 14+} 
revolve round poles given in poſition, A and B; and 
their legs, AP, BP, with their point of concourſe, P, 


| Paſs over another right line: the other two legs AD, 


BD, with their point of concourſe D, will deſcribe a 
conic ſection paſſing through the poles AB; unleſs that 
line happen to paſs through either of the poles A or B; 
or unleſs the angles BAD and ABD vaniſh together; 
in which caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. 

2, Now, if the legs AP, BP, by their point of con- 
courſe P, thus deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through 
one of the poles, A; the other two AD, BD, with 
their point of concourſe P, will deſcribe à curve of the 
ſecond kind, paſling through the other pole B, and having 
a double point in the firſt pole A: unleſs the angles 
BAD, ABD, vaniſh together; in which caſe, the 
point D will deſcribe another conic ſection, paſſing 
through the pole A. ; : | 
3+ If the conic ſection, deſcribed by the point P, paſs 
through neither of the poles A, B; the point D will 


| deſcribe a curve of the ſecond or third kind, having a double 


poigt: which double point will be found in the con- 
courſe of the deſcribing legs A D, BD, when the two 
angles BAP, ABP, vaniſh together. The curve de- 


| ſcribed will be of the ſecond lind, when the angles BA D, 


ABD, vaniſh together; otherwiſc of the third king, 
having two other double points in the poles A and B. 
With regard to double points of the curves ; we have ob- 


12 ſerved 


ſerved, that curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by ® 
richt line ip thoſe two points: now two of theſe ſome- 
"Limes coincide, v. gr. when the right line paſſes through 
an infinitely ſmall oval, or through the concourſe of two 
parts of a curve, mutually cutting each other, and uniting 
Po a cuſp. Sometimes all the right | 
rurve in one point ; as in ordinates of the Carteſian and 
cubic parabola, &c. in which caſe, we muſt concave 
the right line paſſing through two other points of the 
curve, placed, 'as it were, at an infinite diſtance : two of 
theſe coincident interſections, whether at 
nite diſtance, make what we call a double point. 


lines only cut the | 


a finite or infi- | 


A is the double point : join the point A, and any 
two points, v. r. B and C and let the angle C A 
of the triangle A B C, revolve about its vertex A; 
another of the a ABC, about its vertex B: 


when the point of concourſe C, of the legs 


is ſucceſſively applied to the four other points GY E 
e four 

let the — of the remaining legs AB and B Yea 

the four points P, Q_, R, 8. 


Through thoſe four points, and the fifth A, deſcribe a 
conic ſection; and let the forementiond angles C AB 
CBA, ſo revolve, as that the point of concourſe of the 


1 


The theory of curves is a very con 
mathematical ſciences. | Thoſe who are curious of ad- 
vaneing beyond the knowledge of the circle and the conic 
ſections, and to conſider geometrical curves of a bigber 
nature, and in a general view, will do well to ſtudy Mr. 
' Cramer's Introduction à P Analyſe des Lignes Courbes 
| Algebraiques, printed at Geneva, 4to. 1750, which the 
learned and ingenious author compoſed for the uſe of 
' beginners. e have an elegant poſthumous work of 
Mr. Maclaurin, printed at the end of his Algebra, and 
entitled De Linearum Geometricarum Proprietatibus 
Generalibus. The ſame ' author, at a very early age, 
ave a remarkable ſpecimen of his genius and knowledge 
in his Geometria Organica, and carried theſe ſpecula- 
tions ſarther afterwards, as may be ſeen in the theorems 
he has given us in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. See 
" Martyn's Abridg. vol viii. p. 62, ſeq. | 
" Curves may be organically deſcribed by the rotation of 
angles, in the manner mentioned above; but there is 
anotber general method of deſcribing curves by the rota- 
tion of rulers or ſtraight lines, inſtead of angles. 
Thus, if inſtead of angles we uſe three rulers, DQ 
CN, SP /Tab. II. Analyſis, fig. 47.) which are ſuppoſed 
to revolve about the poles D, C, 8, and to cut one an- 
other always in three points, N, Q_ 


, and P; if any two 
of theſe interſections, as N and Q, be carried along the 


given ſtraight lines AE, EB, the third interſection P 
will deſcribe a conic ſection. 
If you aſſume any number of poles whatſoever, and make 
rulers revolve about each of them, and all the interſec- 
tions but one, be carried along given tight lines, that 
one ſhall never deſcribe a line of a higher nature than a 
conic ſection. And if inſtead of rulers you ſubſtitute 
given angles which move on. the ſame poles, the curve 
deſcribed will ſtill be no more than a conic ſection. 
But by carrying one of the interſeCQtions neceſſary in the 
deſcription over a conic ſection, lines of higher orders may 
be deſcribed. | 
The Rev. Mr. Brakenridge has given us a general me- 
thod of deſcribing curves, by the interſection of right 
ines moving about poinis in a given plane. See 


Tranſ. Ne 436. NMattyn's Abridg. vol. viii. p. 58, 
ſeq. But the demonſtrations are not yet extant, except- 


ing the particular' caſes demonſtrated in his Exercitatio 
Geometrica de Curvarum Deſcriptione. Lond. 1733. 
4to. 
Curves may alſo be deſcribed by the projection, or ſha- 
dows of other curves. Thus the projection, or ſhadow 
of the circle upon different planes, will form the reſt of 
the lines of the ſecond order, or conic ſections. This is 
evident, becauſe the, rays of light proceeding from a 
int out of the plane of a circle, and falling upon the 
E of chat circle from a cone, which being 
cut by the plane upon which the ſhadow of the circle is 
projeQted, the different conic ſections will be formed, 
to the poſition of the interſeCting plane. Y 
In like manner, the projections or ſhadows of lines of the 
third order, will form other lines of the third order; and 
rojections or ſhadows of lines of the fourth order, will 
Form lines of the fourth order, e. 
And as the circle, by the projection of its ſhadow, forms 
the conic ſections, ſo the five diverging parabolas among 


the lines of the third order, will, by their ſhadows, form | 


and exhibit all the reſt of the lines gf that order. See 
Newton, Enumerat. Lin. Terti. Ordin. publiſhed by 
Mr. Jones, 1711. 
'This hint of fir Iſaac Newton has been lately. purſued 
and illuſtrated with great elegance by Mr. Murdoch, in 
his treatiſe entitled Newtoni Geneſis Curvarum per 
Umbtas, ſeu Petſpectivæ Univerſalis Elementa. Lond. 
1746, vo. | 
By. an accurate enumeration of theſe projections, Mr. 
Murdoch finds, that the number of ſpecies of the lines 
of the third order amount to ſeventy-eight in all, 
Deſcription of CURVE of the ſecond order, having double points. 
Theſe are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereof 
one is the 'double point itſelf : thus, let there be given 
any N of the curve to be deſcribed ; as, v. gr. 
2. 7 » E, F, G (Tab, Geometry, hs: 15.) whereof 


. 121 


F 


Gderable branch of the | 


il. | 


legs AB, BA, may paſs over that conic ſection 
the concourſe of the other legs AC, BC, will deferide 
the ſed curve, 
Uſe of the e CURVES in the conflrudtion of 
curves in geometry is, by means of the interſectious 
| thereof, to ſolye problems. See ConsTruUcTtioN. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. an equation to be conſtructed of nine 
dimenſions, as x +6 x\+cx* + dxf +ex*+ (m+f) x 
+8 **+hx+t=0; where b, e, d, &c. ſignify any given 
quantities affected with the ſigns + or — : afſume the 
equation to a cubic parabola x3=y; and the firſt equa - 
tion writing y for *, will come out y, t 
J+exy+my+f x3+g x*+bx+# =0; an equation to 
another curve of the ſecond kind, where m or F may be 
aſſumed or annulled at pleaſure z and by the deſcriptions 
and interſections of theſe curves will be given the roots of 
the equation to be conſtructed. It is ſuſhcient to deſcribe 
the cubic parabola once. If the equation to be conſtruct- 
ed, by omitting the two laſt terms hx and 4, be reduced 
to ſeven dimenſions ;z the other curve by expunging m, 
will have the double point in the beginning of the ab- 
ſciſs, and may be eafily deſcribed as above: if it be re- 
duced to ſix dimenſions, by omitting the three laſt terms, 
taking gx*+b x +4; the other curve, by expunging 7, 
will become a conic ſection: and if, by omitting the 
three laſt terms, the equation be reduced to three di- 
menſions, we ſhall fall on Dr. Wallis's conſtruction by 
the cubic parabola and right line. 
CURVE V double curvature, or CURVE having a double cur- 
vature, is uſed for a curve, all the parts of which do not 


lie in the ſame plane, that is, ſuch as cannot be deſcribed 
on the ſame plane. 


The curves commonly treated of in 


; geometry, are ſu 
poſed to be deſcribed, or to have all their points Fa 
in the ſame plane; but if a cxrve be ſuppoſed to be de- 


ſcribed on a carve ſurface, in ſuch a manner that all the 
points of that curve cannot lie or be ſituated in one and 
the ſame plane, then will the curve ſo deſcribed have a 
double curvature, 
Monſieur Clairaut has publiſhed an ingenious treatiſe on 
curves of d double curvature. See his Recherches ſur les 
Courbes, a double Courbure, Paris, 40. 17 31. Mr. 
Euler bas alſo treated this ſubject in the Appendix to his 
Analyſis Infinitorum, vol. ii. p. 323. 

CURVE, red:fication Y a, denotes the finding a right line 
equal to a curve. For the praxis hereof, ſee Rc rIrI- 
CATION of curves. | 

CURVE, inflectian of a. See INFLECT1ON, 

CURVE, guadrature of @, the finding the area, or ſpace in- 
cluded, by a curve; or the aſligning a ſquare equal to a 
curvilinear ſpace. 

Cuxvks, famuly of, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral curves of dif- 
ferent kinds, all defined by the ſame equation of an in- 
termediate degree; but differently according to the di- 
verlity of their kind. | 
E. gr. Suppoſe an equation of an indeterminate degree, 

iK N. If mn, then will a ; if m=2, then 
will a* =; if m=4, then a x=y*, &c. all which 

curves are ſaid to be of the ſame family, ot tribe. 

The equations whereby the families of curves are defined, 
are not to be confounded with the tranſcendental ones : 
for though, with regard to the whole family, they be of 
an indeterminate degree; yet with reſpect to each ſe- 
veral rurve of the family, they are determinate z whereas 
tranſcendent equations are of an indefinite degree, with 
reſpeCt to the ſame curve. 

All algebraic curvet, therefore, compoſe a certain family, 

, conſiſting of innumerable others; each whereof compre- 
hends infinite kinds, For ſince the equations whereby 
the curves are defined enter the fads, either of the 
powers of the abſciſſes and ſemiordinates into the given 
co-efficients, or of the power of the abſciſſes into the 
powers of the ſemiordinates, or of the mere given quan- 
tities; and all equations may be equal to * (v. gr. 
if a#=y", then a x—y*>=0) z the equation for all alge- 
braic curves will be 

ay” +bxy®—1+nxy— Kc. +fy® 
+/59 === 
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ations, The uſe 


| CuryE, cauſtic, in the higher geometry, a curve n 
* N 7 


c UR 


by the concourſe, or coincidence of the rays of light re- 
flected, or refracted from ſome other curve. | 
Every curve has its twofold cauſtic ; accordingly, cauſtics 
are divided into catatauſticr, and diacauflics; the one 
formed by reflection, the angle of reflection being equal 
to that of incidence, the other by refraction. 
The geneſis of theſe curves may be thus conceived :. let 
AB, AB, &c. Tab. II. Analy/is, fig. 48. repreſent an in- 
finite number of incident rays, that lie all in one plane 
of incidence; it is evident, that after reflection or re- 
fraction, they will not belong to a fingle point or focus, 
but cut one another in an infinite number of points : 
then, if a curve be ſuppoſed of ſuch a ſhape as to touch 
every one of the reſſected or refrafted rays BF, BF, 
&c. produced, if need be, in the points F, F, &c. the 
curve F F F is called a canffic by reſſection or refraftion, 
as the name is applied to reflected or tefracted rays. It 
is plain, that if two tangents BF, BF interſect one au- 
other in G, and be ſuppoſed to approach one another 
till they coincide, the points of contact and of interſec- 
tion will alſo coincide : and therefore the reflected or 
refracted ray touches the __ in that point of the ray, 
where its interſeQion with the next ray vaniſhed, when 
they were ſuppoſed to coincide. And if two incident 
rays infinitely near to each other be conceived to revolve 
about their focus A, in the plane of incidence, the focus 
F or point of interſeQion of the reflected or refracted 
rays will deſctibe the cauſtic above defined; which is real 
or imaginary, as F is the focus of converging or diverg- 
ing rays. 
Or, ny cauſlic by refraction, called a diacauſtic, may be 
ſuppoſed to be thus generated. Imagine an infinite 
number of rays, as B A, BM, B D, &c. Tab. Geom. 
fig. 20.) iſſuing from the ſame luminous point, B, to be 
refracted from, or to the perpendicular MC, in the curve 
AMD; and fo, as that C E, the fines of the angles 
of incidence CME be always to C G, the ſigns of the 
re fracted angles CN G, in a given rotatio : then the curve 
line, which touches all the refracted rays, is called the 
diacauſtic. 
M. Bouguer obſerves, that there are two cauſtics formed 
at the ſame time, by convex and concave ſurfaces ; and 
| that they occaſion two different images of objects ſeen by | 
reflection from them. See his Traits d'Optique ; or 
Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 233. See alſo on this ſub- 
jet, Smith's Optics, p. 171—18r. 
Cauflic curves have this remarkable property, that when 
the curves that produce them are geometrical, they are 
equal to known right lines. 
Thus, the canflic formed by reflected rays from a qua- 
drant of a circle, which came at firſt parallel to the dia- 
meter, is equal to three fourths of the diameter ; which 
is a ſort of rectification of cur us that preceded the inven- 
tion of the new doctrine of infinites, on which moſt of 
our reCtifications are built. | 
Cauſtic curves are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of 
M. Tſchienhauſen; but it is only the name he invented. 
The firſt mention he made of them was in the year 
1682, when he produced no inſtance but that of the 
cauſtic in a circle, which he might have learned from 
Dr. Barrow's Lectiones Opticz, publiſhed in 1669. Ir 
would have been eaſy for him to have done the ſame for 
any curve, by the help of the radius of curvature pub- 
liſhed by Huygens in his Horologium Ofcillatorium, in 
1673. It is certain this had been done by fir Iſaac 
Newton as early as the year 1669, as appears from his 
Lectiones Optic, which were read that year at Cam- 
bridge, though not publiſhed till after his death, viz. in 
1728. Ack. Erud. Lipſ. ann. 1682. p. 364. Newt. 
Lect. Opt. ſect. 4. Pref. Stat. Rep. Lett. tom. i. p. 
o, ſeq. | 
co RVE A fefleire, in Optics, ſo called becauſe it is the ap- 


* 


pearance of the plane bottom of a baſon covered with | 


Water to an eye perpendicularly over it. In this poſi- 


tion the bottom of the baſon will appear to riſe upwards |. 
from the centre outwards; but the curvature will be 


leſs and leſs, and at laſt the ſurface of the water will be 
an aſymptote toit. M. Mairan, who firſt conceived this 
idea bom the phenomena of L1GHrT, found alſo ſeveral 
kinds of theſe curves; and he gives a geometrical deduc- 
tion of their properties, ſhewing their analogy to cauſtics 
by refraftion. Ac. Par, 1740. H. 121. M. 1. Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 752. 

CouRves by the light, or CourBEs a la lumiere, in Optics, a 
name given to certain curves by M. Kurdwanowſki, a 
Poliſh gentleman. He obſerved that any line ſtraight 


or curved, expoſed to the action of a luminous point, 


received the light differently in its different parts, ac- 


cording to their diſtance from the light. Theſe differ- | 


ent effects of the light upon each point of the line, ax 


0 UR 


vary beten with del: effects, Dr, Prieliey's Fit of 
Vi on, p. 752. : OT 3" . 
CURYE, exponential, is that defined by an exponential equa- 
tion 3 that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential 
| N v. Er. x*, 4, &c. * . 
he ſymptoms, properties, cory tay of particular 
curves, v. gr. the cycloid, conchoid &. ſee under their 
proper heads, Cyclon, Contnorp, &c. 
Your logarithmic, . 
is curve was called logarithmic or logiftic by Huygens: 
though others had confidered it d e none bad 
named it. He has given us ſeveral curious properties 
relating to it, at the end of his Treatiſe of the Cauſe of 
_ Gravity, but without demonſtrations. Theſe have been 
fince ſupplies by Guido Grandi. See Huyg. Oper. vol. 
ii, Amſtel. 1728. 0 
Theſe properties are, 1. The ſpaces comprehended be- 
tween —_ n 2 ood gy ne of thoſe ordi- 
nates. Thus, let ab. II. Analyſir, fig. 50.) be a 
logarithmic, and its ordinates A B, V a 1 : "6 the 
two laſt continued meet A K, a parallel to the aſym- 
ptote BO, in E and K, then will the ſpaces A B CV, 
AB QD be to each other as E VeoK I. 
2. If AO be a tangent in A, interſecting CE and K O_ 
in I, G; 1 AVE, ADE will be to each othet 


as VI and D * | 
is to the infinite ſpace beyond QD, 
K Nee 


3. The ſpace A BD 
5 lying - curve and its aſymptote, as 


* 
8 


The accurate author obſerves, that when he ſays the in- 
finite ſpace has a certain proportion to a finite one, he 
means that this infinite, or indefinite ſpace, may approach 
ſo near to a given ſpace, having that certain proportion to 
another, that the difference may become leſs than any aſ - 
ſigned quantity. 
4 The ſub-tangent is conſtant. 
5- This ſub-tangent may be found by approximation, 
and is to the portion of the aſymptote intercepted be- 
tween ordinates in the ratio of 2 to 1, as 43429, &c. to 
30103) or nearly as 13 to ; that is, as the modulus of 
rigg's ſyſtem, to the logarithm of 2. See Loo A- 
RITHM. | 
6. If there be three ordinates, as AD, GH, BF, js, 
51. and if from the extremity B of the leaſt, there be 
drawn a parallel to the aſymptote B K, cutting the other 
two ordinates in R, K; as alſo a tangent BG, cutting 
them in N, Q; the trilinear ſpaces A BK, HBR will 
be to each other as the portions of the ordinates inter- 
cepted between the carve and the tangent, thal is, as 
* HN. 5 
7. The infinite ſpace between the carve and its aſym- 
ptote, lying beyond any ordinate B , is doitble of the 
triangle BF O, formed by that ordinate, the ſub-tangent 
and . tangent. In which ſenſe this is co be underſtood. 
See above Ne 3. Ne 
8. The ſpace comprehended between two ordinates is 
equal tothe reactangle under the ſub-tangent and the dif- 
ference of the ordinates. Thus the ſpace ABFD is 
equal to the rectangle under FO, AK, or to BMX Y. 
The ſolid formed by the revolution of the infinite 
pace lying beyond any ordinate about the aſymptote, is 
to a cone of the height of the ſubstangent; with a baſe 
equal to a circle deſcribed with that ordinate as radius; 
as 3 to 2. Thus the ſolid formed by the revolution of 
the indefinite ſpace AF B T; about F Z, is to the cone 
formed by the revolution of the triangle F B O, as 3 
to 2. | 
10. The ſolid formed by the revolution of the ſame in- 
finite ſpace about the ordinate F B, is ſextuple of the 
71 formed by the triangle F B O, revolving about 
B. 
11. The diſtance of tlie centre of gravity of this infinite 
plain ſpace from the ordinate BF, is the length of the 
ſub-tangent FO. SY 
12. "The diſtance of this centre from the aſymptote is one 
fourth of the ordinate, = 
13. The diſtance of the centre of gravity of the firſt of 
the before mentioned ſolids, from its baſe, is one half of 
the ſub-tangent. | 5 3 
14. The diſtance of the centre of gravity of the other 
ſolid, from its infinite baſe; is one eighth of its axis. 
15. If there be two ſegments of an hyperbola, fig. 52. 
comprized between ordinates to one of its aſymptotes, 
and if the ordinates of the one be to each other, as the 
ordinates AD, H G of the A and if the or- 
dinates of the other be as BF to CE; then will the 
byperbolic ſpaces be to each other, a D G to F E. 
And theſe hyperbolic ſpaces are to the parallelogram of 
the hyperbola, as the lines DG, FR are to the ſub- 


tangent F O. So that if this r be ſuppoſed 
r 


be repteſcnted by the ordinates of ſome curve which wi 


equal to o. 43429448 19, every hyperbolic ſpace Soma 
| 3 prized 


UR 
I 


| prnes between two ordinates to one of the aſymptotes, 


"will de io this paralletogram, as the logarithm of the 
ratio of the two ordinates, ot the difference of the loga- 
rithms of the numbers expreſſing the projyrtions of 
thofe orginates, is to 0.4342944819 : taking the loga- 
rithms of 10 figures beſides the charaQeriſtic, - | 

We have mentioned one method of finding the ſub- 


tangent of a given logarithrhic from Huygens in Ne 4. 
But this ma be otherwiſe done thus: produce any ordi- 
nate CD, 


g. 53- from C to E, ſo that the ratio of C E 
to CD be . io the ratio modularis; and the right line 
E B drawn from E parallel to the aſymptote, and meet- 
ing the curve in B, will be equal to the ſub-tangent. 
The ratio modularis is 2.182818, &c. to 1, or 1 to 
0. 3678794, &c. for which may be ſubſtituted the ap- 
proximations 11 to 4, 87 to 32, Kc. greater than 
the tree, and 8 to 3, 19 to 7, 106 to 39, &c. Jeſs 
than the true ratio. See Cotes, Harm. Menſ. p. 7 
and 16. ; n 
While the baſe OP increaſes uniformly, let the ordinate 
Pp, fig 54. increaſe or decreaſe proportionally, as men- 
tioned under the head LoGariTHm ; that is, let the 
velocity of 9 in the direction Oe, be always as the or di- 
nate Po; then will the point p deſcribe the /ogarithmic 
curve. The baſe OP is always the logarithm of the or- 
dinate; Pp and if the uniform motion of P be equal to 
the motion of p at e in the direction O e, then is the or- 
dinate O o the modulus of this ſyſtem of logarithms; 
and the fluxion of any ordinate is to the fluxion of the 
baſe, as that ordinate is to O. . 
By the general property of tangents, the fluxion of any 
ordirate is to the fluxion of the baſe, as that ordinate 1s 
to the ſub-tangent. Hence the ſub-tangent O T, or 
AT, will be equal to Oe. The ſub-tangent will there- 
fore, de conſtant.” In any other logarithmic curve, the 
ſub-tangent will always be equal to that ordinate. whoſe 
fluxion is equal to the fluxion of the baſe ; that is, the 
modulus always expreſſes the ſub-tangent of the /ogarith- 
mic curve. See LOGARITHM. | 
The ſub-tangent of the logarithmic expreſſing the mo- 
dulus of that ſyſtem of the logarithms, ſub-tangent will 
be the logarithm of the ratio modularis, that is, of the 
ratio of two ordinates raiſed at the extremities of the 
ſub-tangent; and as the ratio medularis is the ſame in all 
ſyſtems of the logarithms, ſo the ratio of the two ordinates 
laced at the extremities of their reſpective ſub-tangents, 
is the ſame in all Þgarithmic curves whatſoever. 
When the logarithmic curve is ſuppoſed to be deſcribed, 
exponential quantities are eaſily determined by it. Let 
the ordinate A a be expreſſed by A; let OP be to OA 
as any quantity expreſſed by x is to 1 : then the ordinate 
P p may be expreſſed by A*, an exponential quantity of 
the firſt degree when x is variable. See ExXPONEN- 
. TIAL, 
To refify the logarithmic Curve. Let it be required to find 
the length of the logarithmic arc E e, fig. 55. Draw the 
rpendiculars E LA, ela, to the aſymptote ; and hav- 
ing drawn the tangents EF, ef, take A L equal to the 
exceſs of tangent above the ſub-tangent AF, and a / 
equal to the exceſs of the tangent e above a /; then 
having drawn LM, /m parallel to the aſymptote, if the 
difference of the tangents E F—e f, be added to the dif- 
ference of the parallels / m—L M, the aggregate will 
be equal to the arc Ee, Cotes, Harm. Menl. p. 23, 
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Curves, radial, is a denomination given by ſome authors 
to curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates if they may 
be ſo called, do all terminate in the centre of the in- 
cluding circle, and appear like ſo many radii of that 
circle ; whence the name. 

Curves, regular, ate ſuch whoſe curvity proceeds conti- 
nually in the ſame uniform geometrical manner. Such 
are the primeters of the conic ſeclion, &c. 

Such as have a point of infleQion, or regreſſion, and 
which being continued to a certain point, turn them- 
' ſelves a contrary way, are called irregular curves. Such 
are the conchoid, and the ſolid parabola, which has a 
ſquare for its parameter. See FLEX10N and RETRO- 

N ian wiegt n 
URVE, charaferiflic triangle of a, in the higher geomet 
is a reCtilinear N triangle, -. wi 60h 
nuſe make a part of the curve, not ſo ſenſibly different 
from a right line. Ir is ſo called, becauſe curve lines are 
uſed to be diſtinguiſhed hereby. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſemiordinate p m (Tab. Analyſit, 


infinitely near another PM; then will Pp vt: | 


7. 

9 0 of the abſciſs: and letting fall a perpendicu- 

lar, MR =P p, R m will be the differential of the ſemi- 

ordinate, Draw, therefore, a tangent T M; and the 

infinitely ſmall arch M m will not differ from a right 

line: conſequently Mm BR is a reclilinear right-angled 
2 . F 


—— 


| 


triangle, and conſtitutes the charaQeriftic triangle of that 
curve. 

CURVET, in the Man-ge. Ste Con vr. 

CURVICAUDA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of bee-fly, very common in England, and very 
troubleſome to horſes, commonly known by the name of 
the WRINGLE=TAIL. 

CURVILINEAR, . or CuRviLINEAL figures in Geometry, 
are ſpaces bounded by crooked lines as the circle, ellipſis, 
ſpherical triangle, &c, 

CURVILINEAR engl, and ſuperficies, See ANGLE, and 

 SUPERFICIEs. 

CURVIROSTRA, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of Lox 14. 

CURVIROSTRA foffilis, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 

ſpecies of foſſile ſhell, found very frequently in the tone 

quarries of Northamptonſhire, and the neighbouring 
counties. It is a ſpecies of cockle, and is diſtinguiſhes 
by its beak not ſtanding in the middle, but always inclin- 
ing to one or the other fide. The ſhell is ſometimes found 
remaining entire, and in its native ſtate and condition, 

1 more frequently there is ſtony matter depoſited in its 

ace. s 
ULE chair, ſella CuruL1s, in Antiquity, a high ivory 

chair, wherein certain of the Roman magiſtrates had a 

right to fit. 

The curule magiſtrates were, the tediles, prætors, cen- 

ſors, and conſuls. 

The ſenators, who had born theſe charges, were carried 

to the ſenate on curule chairs, as alſo thoſe who triumphed : 

the chair being fitted into a kind of chariot, currus; whence 
the origin of the word curulis 

The curule chair is uſed on medals, to expreſs a curule 

magiſtracy; when traverſed by a halla, it is the ſymbol 

of Juno, and ſerves to expreſs the converſation of prin- 

- - 

CurULE fatues, See STATUE. 

CURURU, in Botany, a name uſed by Plumier in the 
ſame ſenſe with the. ſeriana of the ſame author, in its 
generical characters, and called by Linnzus PAUL1- 
NIA. 

CURURUCA, in Jchtbyology, the name of an American 
freſh-water fiſh, of an oblong, and not flatted, body. It 
grows to a foot and a half in length; its mouth is very 
arge. It is eaten in the Braſils. 

CUSCASOW, the name of a Mooriſh diſh eaten in Egypt. 
It is made of flour tempered with water, rolled in the 
hands into ſmall pieces, and then put into a colander, 
over a boiling pot, ſtopped cloſe round; fo that it is 
dreſſed with the ſteam; and when it is done enough, 
they put butter to it. 

CUSCUTA See DoppER. 

CUSHION, Ladies, in Botany, See SAXIFRAGE. 

CusH10N, Sea, Statice, See TryrIFrT. 

CUSHION, @ rubber, in Electricity. See ELECTRICAL 
machine. 

CusH1on, in Engraving, is a bag of leather filled with 
ſand commonly about nine inches ſquare, and three or 
four * uſed for ſupporting the plate to be en- 
grave . 

Cusnlon, in Gilding, is made of leather, faſtened to a 
ſquare board, from fourteen inches ſquare to ten, with 
a handle. The vacuity between the leather and board is 
ſtuffed with fine tow or wool, ſo that the outer ſurface 
way be flat and even. It is uſed for receiving the leaves 
of gold from the paper, in order to its being cut into pro- 

AM; ſize _ 927 7 

USI, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the people of 
"the Philippine iſlands to a very dad and 2 
ſpecies of PARROT. | 

CUSP, euſpiz, Properly denotes the point of a ſpear, or 
ſword ; but is uſed in Afronomy to expreſs the points, or 
horns, of the moon, or any other Juminary. 

Cusy, in A/trology, is uſed for the firſt point of each of the 
twelve houſes, in a figure, or ſcheme, of the heavens. 
See HousE, 

CUSPIDATED, in Betany, is when the leaves of a flower 
end in a cuſp, or point, reſembling that of a ſpear. 

CusSPIDATED hyperbola, &c. See Curve. 

CUSTARD apple. See Cu/tard ApPLE, 

CUSTODE admittendo, and CusTObE amevends, are writs 
for the admitting, or removing, of guardians. 

CusTODES libertatis Angliæ authoritate parliamenti, was the 
ſtyle, or title, in which writs, and other judical pro- 
ceedings, did run in the time from the death of Charles 
I. till Oliver was declared proteQor, &c. 

CUSTODIA. See REcTo de cuſlodia terre & hareadis. 

Hereds deliberando alii qui habet CusTODIAM terra. See 
HAREDE. 

CUSTOM is uſed to denote the manners, ceremonies, or 
ways of living of a people, which in time have turned 


C 


into habit, and by uſage obtained the force of laws. 
| e In 


'CUS 


In this ſenſe, ev/fom implies things that were at firſt . 


Kntaryy but are become neceſſary by uſe. 


Cvs ron, Conſustudo, in Law, is a law not written; eſta- 


Cus ro of Londen, 


Cus'rom of M, 


CusToM, Dower by. 
Cy STOM, Suit. 


bliſhed by long uſage, and the conſent of our anceſtors. 


No law can oblige a people without their conſent: ſo 
wherever my conſent and uſe a certain rule or method 
as a law, ſuch rule, &c. gives it the power of a law; 
and if it is univerſal, then it is common law; if particu- 
lar to this or that place, then it is cuſfom. 3 Salk, 112. 
And as to the riſe of cuſſomi, when a reaſonable act once 
done, was found to be good, and beneficial to the peo- 
ple, then did they uſe it often; and by frequent repe- 
titions of the act, it became a cu/»m z which being con- 
tinued without interruption time out of mind, it ob- 
tained the force of a law, to bind the particular places, 
porous: and things concerned therein. Thus a cuſtom 
ad beginning, and grew to perfection; and a good 
cuſtom muſt be grounded on antiquity, continuance, cer- 
tainty, and reaſon; antiquity, for that it hath been 
time out of memory, or threeſcore years, as limited by 
the ilatutez and time out of mind, is where no man 
then living hath heard or known any proof to the con- 
trary. It is ſufficient, if two or more witneſſes depoſe, 
they heard their fathers ſay the ſame of their time, If it 
be matter of record, the continuance of one hundred 
years is ſufficient. 
The effect of a ciſlam thus circumſtantiated, is, that in 
popular ſtates, and limited monarchies, it ſerves to in- 
terpret the written laws : for in abſolute monarchies, it is 
the king alone who has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cu/tem is (tili retained, and ſerves to 
expreſs the particular rights, and municipal laws, eſta- 
bliſhed by uſage in particular p;ovinces, &c. after they 
are reduced into written avs. | 
In this ſenſe molt of the common law of England is 
lex non ſcripta;, being originally no more than the cuflom: 
of our furefathers, 


Lex nm ſcripta, in this ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to 


Natutes, or atts of parliament; which commence laws at 


Once. 


Cowel diſtinguiſhes cu/om from preſcription, in that the 
former is more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons ; 
whereas the latter is uſually confined to this or that man. 
Five years time, too, are ordinarily ſufficient for pre- 
ſcription ; whereas, for cuſtom, there are required a 
hundred. 
Cuſtoms are real things, and are included within their li- 
mits or territories : they are either local, i. e. reſtrained 
to this or that place; or general. 
'The cuſtom of Paris ſerves as a rule for all the other 
places of France, where they have no proviſions contrary 
to it, : 
The Romans were governed by cuſfoms, or unwritten 
laws, after the expulſion of their kings. 
The principal loeal </loms of this 
city are the following : it a citizen and freeman dies, 
his goods and chattels ſhall be divided into three parts; 
the wite ſhall have one part, the executors another, to 
diſcharge legacies, &c. and the children unprovided for 
the other third part. If, he has no wife, half of his per- 
ſonal eftate goes to his children, and the other moiety 
is at his own diſpoſal: if he has a wife and no children, 
half belongs to her. By ſtat, 11 Geo. I. c. 18. the 
above cuſtom takes place only when a freeman dies in- 
teſtate; but he is impowered by will to diſpoſe of his 
perſonal eſtate as he pleaſes. A woman in London, 
that uſes a trade, without her huſband, is chargeable 
without him, as a /me ſole merchant , and if condemned 
may be put in priſon till ſhe pay the debt ; and her bail 
are liable, if ſhe abſents herſelf, and the huſband ſhall 
not be charged. It is the cem of the city of London, 
that a perſon educated in one trade may ſet up in an- 
ther. And if a debtor be a fugitive, he may be arreſted 
fore the day to find better ſecurity. Every tenant at 
will of a houſe above 40s. per ann. in the city, ought to 
give and receive half a year's warning on leaving it. 
Any cuſtoms are tried by writ to the lord mayor and al- 
dermen, who certify whether there be ſuch a cm as is 
pleaded by their recorder: and the c/72ms of London 
are taken notice of in the courts at Weſtminſter, 
erchants, denotes certain rules of judging in 
relation to contraQs, bills, &c. eſtabliſhed by the uſual 
proceeding of merchants, | 
| Sce DowER. 
Sce SUIT, 


CysroMs, in Commerce, the dues, duties, or tolls, paid 


by merchants to the king, for carrying out, and bringing 
in, of merchandizes. 


Some have imagined that they are called cu/foms, be- 


— 


cauſe * were the inheritance of the king by imme- 


ſpore uſage and the common law, and not granted 
im by my flaws but fir Edward Coke has clearly 
K Vol. I. 9 88. ; a 
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ſhewn, that the king's firſt claim to them was by gratit 
of parliament 3 Edw. I. and this is expreſsly acknow- 
ledged by ſtat, 25 Edw. I. c. 7. with reſpect to the cuſ- 
toms on exported wools, ſkins, and leather, which were 
called the ſtaple commodities of the kingdom and theſe 
cuſtoms were formerly denominated the bereditary cu/foms 
of the crown. They were alſo called cuſtuma antiqua ſiue 
magna, in contradiſtinction to cuſtuma parya & nova, be- 
ing an impoſt of three pence in the pound paid by mer- 
chant ſtrangers on all commodities imported and export- 
ed. 'This was called the alien's duty, and firſt granted 
in the 31ſt year of Edward I. 
There is another hereditary duty pertaining to the crown, 
called the pR1S$AGE or BUTLERAGE of wines, conſi- 
derably older than the c</oms; to which we may add 
other cu/{oms payable on exports and imports, and diſtin- 
mane into $UBSTDIEs, impoſed by parliament on the 
ore-mentioned ſtaple commodities, TONNAGE, POUND= 
AGE, and other impoſts. 
It was enafted, anno 6 Edw. III. that no new m 
could be I-vied, nor old ones increaſed, but by autho- 
rity of parliament; which was afterwards confirmed by 
16 Car. I. c. 8. 
By the term cuſfoms, as it is now underſtood, we mean 
ſuch duty or ſubſidy as is paid by the merchant at he 
quay, on all imported as well as exported commodities, 
by authority of parliament z unleſs where particular re- 
ſtrictions and allowances are ſpecified. he duty of 
tonnage and poundage was granted to Charles II. for his 
life, and to his two immediate ſucceſſors; but now by 
three ſeveral ſtatutes, 9 Ann. c. 6. 1 Geo. I. . 12. 
and 3 Geo. I. c. 7. it is made perpetual, and mortgaged 
for the debt of the public. The cuſtom impoſed by par- 
liament are chiefly contained in two BOOKS of rates; to 
which many ſubſequent” additions have been made. 
Aliens pay a larger proportion than natural ſubj-cls, 
Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 313, &c. See DUTY, and 
NATURALIZATION, 
The amount of the cn, in England, being the me- 
dium of the payments into the Exchequer, for three 
vears, ending in 1773, as ſtated by Dr, Price, a late 
writer on finance, is 2,5 28,475“. and the expence of 
collecting, being the average of 471 and 1772, boun- 
ties included, 15 per cent. of the grois produce, excluſive 
of drawbacks and over-entries, or 468,7031. and that of 
the cuſtoms in Scotland eſtimated in the ſame manner, is 
68, 309/. 
In caſe goods and merchandize are brought to a port, and 
part of the goods are ſold there, but never landed, they 
mult pay the cum Ships outward-bound, and com- 
ing from beyond ſea, having goods and merchandize on 
board, are to be entered at the cy/tom-houſe, and the 
cuſtoms paid or agreed for, under penalties and forfeiture 
of the goods; one moiety to the king, and another to 
the ſeilor, &c. 13 and 14 Cat. II. Officers of the cu/- 
toms may ſearch thips; and having writ of aſſiſtance, 
ſearch houſes. By other ſtatutes, foreign goods, taken 
in at ſea by any coaſting veſſel, ſhall be forfeited, and 
treble value : and, for prevention of clandeſtine runnin 
of goods, if any foreign' brandy, &c. is imported in ref. 
ſels under forty tons, the importer ſhall forfeit the veſſel 
and brandy. Run goods concealed or offered for ſale, 


are liable to forfeiture and treble value. 8 and it Geo. I. 


When three perſons are aſſembled and armed with fire- 
arms, &c. to be aſſiſting in running goods, they ſhall be 
adjudged guilty of felony. And two or more found in 
company within five miles of the ſea-coxat, with any 
horſes, carts, &c, on which are put above fix pounds of 


tea, or five gallons of brandy, or other foreign goods of 
30l. value, landed without entry, and not having per- 


mits, who (hall carry any offenſive weapons, &c. or aſ- 
ſault any officer of the chem, ſhall be deemed runners 
of goods, treated as felons, and the goods ſhall be ſeized 
and forfeited, If any perſon offers any tea, brandy, &c. 
to ſale, without a permit, the perſons to whom it is of- 
fered may ſeize and carry it to the next warehouſe be- 
longing to the cſtems or exciſe, and be entitled to a third 
part of the produce on condemnation. And perſons of- 
tering any bribe to officers of the cuſtom, to connive at the 
running of goods, are liable to a forfeiture of col. obs 
ſtructing ſuch officers in entering and ſearching ſhips, 
incurs a forfeiture of 100. and if the officers are 
wounded or beaten on board any ſhip, the offenders in- 
cur the penalty of tranſportation, &c. q Geo. II. See 
Draw BACK, Excist, aud SMUGCGLING:. 


CUSTOM. HOUSE, an office eſtabliſhed on the frontiers 


of a ſtate, or in ſome chief city, or port, for the receipt 
of the cuſtoms and duties of importation and export- 
ation, impoſed on merchandizes, by the authority of the 
ſovereign, and regulated by tariffs, or books of rates. 
There are ſeveral c«/?om-houſes in the ſeveral ports of 
Englandg the moſt NI is that of London, It 
| 12 
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CUT 


15 under the direction of nine commiſſoners appointed) beak. It is ſo calſed becauſe it cots or divides the water 


by patent ; who have the charge and management of all 

the cuſtoms (the petty farms alone excepted) in all the 
+» ports of England. 

Other officers are, a ſecretary, ſolicitor, receiver-general, 

comptro'ler of the iſſues and payments of the receiver- 


general, comptroller-general, inſpector of the out-port- | 


collectors accompts, inſpector- general of the exports and 
imports, regiſter-general of all ſhips of Great Britain, 
ſurveyor-general, ſurveyor of the out-ports, regiſter of 
the ſeizures, &c. all holding their places by patents : 
with other inferior officers, appointed by warrant from 
the board of treaſury. Theſe officers ſhall have no ſhips 
of their own, nor uſe merchandize, fattorage, &c. un- 
der penalty of 40% They are alfo prohibited to trade 
in any exciſable liquor, on pain of 5o/. and forfeiture of 
office: for taking a bribe they ſhall forfeit 100/. and 
ool. for making colluſi ve ſeizures. 

cos OMAR tenants, CUsTUMAR11, or tenertes per con- 
ſuetudinem, are ſuch tenants as hold by the cuſtom of the 
manor as their ſpecial evidence. s 
Theſe were anciently bondmen, or thoſe that held tenura 
bondigii. Et omnes illi qui tenuerint in bondagii tenura, ſole- 
bant vocari cuſtumarii. MS. de Conſuctud. Man, de 
Sutton Colfield, de anno 3 Edw. II. 

CUSTOS brevium, the name of an office belonging to the 
court of common pleas, executed by four perlons, and a 
deputy, who receive and keep all the writs, and put 
them upon files, every return by itſelf; and at the end 
of each term receive ot the prothonotaries all the records 
of the ni prinus, called the poſtea. 

The writs are firſt brought in, by the clerks of aſſize of 
every county, to the prothonotary who entered the iſſue 

in that matter, to enter judgment. Four days after the 
return, the prothonotary enters the verdict, and judg- 

ment thereupon, into the rolls of the court ; and then 

delivers them over to the ces brevinm, 

The cu/tos brevium alſo makes entry of writs of covenant, 

and concords on fines; and makes copies and exempliſi- 
cations of all writs and records in his office, and of all 
fines levied : the fines, when engroſſed, are divided be- 
tween the ces brevium and chirographer; the former 
keeping the writ of covenant and the note, the latter the 
concord and foot of the fine. 

In the court of king's bench there is likewiſe a ces bre- 
vium & rotulorum, who files ſuch writs as are there uſed 
to be filed, and all warrants of attorney; and tranſcribes 
or makes out records of 1% privs, &c. 

Cus ros piacitor um coronæ, in our Ancient IWriters of Law, 
ſeems to be the ſame with him we now call cu/tos rotu- 
lorum, which is mentioned in the writ de odio & atia. 

CusTos rotulrum, he who has the cuſtody of the rolls, or 

records, of the ſeſſions of peace; and, ſome ſay, of the 
commiſnons of peace itſelf; appointed by a writing 
ſigned by the king's hand. 
He is always a juſtice of peace, and quorum, in the 
county where he bath his office; and by his oſſice ap- 
pears to be rather a minilter than a judge : becauſe the 
commiſſion of the peace, by expreſs words, lays this 
ſpecial charge upon him: Nd od dies & leca predicla, 
brevia, præcepta, proceſſus, & indictamenta preditta cor am 
te E dittis ſociis tuis v:mre fatias. It is his province to 
appoint the clerk of the peace. N 

Cus ros ſpiritual um, he who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccle- 
aſtical juriſdiction, in any dioceſe, during the vacancy of 
the ſee. | 
This, by the canon law, belongs to the dean and chap. 
ter; but, in England, to the archbiſhop of the province, 
by preſcription : though divers deans and .hapters do 


challenge it, by ancient charters, from kings of this , 


land. 

Cus ros !emporalium, the perſon to whoſe cuſtody a vacant 

ſee was committed by the king, as ſupreme lord; who, 
as a ſteward of the goods and profits, was to give an ac- 
count to the eſcheator, and he into the exchequer. 
His truſt continued till the vacancy was ſuppiied by a 
ſucceſſor, who obtained the king's writ de refirtutione 
temporalium; which was commonly after conſecration, 
but ſometmes before. 

CUT a feather, in Sea Language, is when a well-bowed 
ſhip ſo ſwiſtiy preſſes the water, that it foams, or froths. 
To cut the ſail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down. 

CuT-haſtion. Sce BASTION, 

Cu T-pur/e, in Law; if any perſon clam & ſecrete, and 
without the knowlege of another, cut his purſe or pick 
his pocket, and ſteal from thence above the value of 
twelve pence, it is felony excluded clergy, 8 Eliz. 
3 Inſt. 68. 5 | 
Cut-pur/es or ſaccularii were more ſeverely puniſhed than 
common thievesy Roman and Athenian laws. 

CuT-roof., Yee Roo. 

CuT-water, the ſharp part of the head of a (lig below the 


| 


| 


| 


before it comes to the bow, that it may not come too 
ſuddenly to the breadth of the sir, which would te- 
tard her. . 

CUTAMBULT, a name piven by the old writers on me- 
dicine to certain worms bred under the ſkin, and'caufin 
by their creeping: a very uneaſy ſenſation. Afterwards 
the ſame word was uſed to expreſs certain uneaſy jich- 
ings cauſed by a ſcorbutie habit, and reſembling the 

crawling of worms. 

CUTANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the cutis, or 
ſkin ; whether in the way of diſtemper, or remedy, 
Thus, we ſay, cutaneus eruptions; the itch is a cutaneous 
diſeaſe, | 

CuTANEovs eu, in infants. See INFANT. 

CUTHBERT et, in Ornithology, See Duck. 

CUTICULA, CvuTicrEx, in atem, a thin, pellucid 
membrane, void of ſenſe ; ſerving as a cover to the cut; 

or ſkin. See Tab. Anat. (Mol. fig. 9. : 
The cuticula is that firſt, and outermolt covering of the 
body, called alſo ep14-rmis, but more commonly the ſearf 
ſhin; or that ſoft tegument which riſes in a bliſter upon 
a burn, or the application of a cavtery. 
It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the cuts, or true ſkin, to 
which it is alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though 
theſe are fo 1mall as not to be ſeen. 
When exxmined by a microſcope, it appears to conſiſt 
of ſeveral lays of exceeding ſmall fcales, which cover 
one another, more or Jeſs, according to its different 
thickneſs, in the ſeveral parts of the body; and in the 
lips, where the ſcales appear plainett becauſe the ſkin is 
thinneſt, they do litile more than barely touch. 
Theſe ſcales are either the excretory ducts of the glands 
of the cutis, as is the caſe apparently in fiſhes; or elſe 
the glands have their tubes, opening between the ſcales, 
Sce MIL1ARY glard. 
Leewenhoeck reckons, that in one evticular ſcale there 
may be Foo excretory ducts; and that a grain of ſand 
will cover 250 ſcales: ſo that one grain of ſand will 
cover 125, co pores, or orifices, through which we 
daily perſpire. See SKIN, | 
Yet, notwithſtanding the exceeding poroſity of the cuti- 
cla, it obſtructs a great part of the ſeious humours, 
which would otherwile be evacuated by the glands of the 
cutis; as is evident, from that plentiful diſcharge conie- 
quent on the application of a bliſter, or other accident, 
whereby the cauticula 1s removed, and the cutis bared. 
The ſcales are often glued together by the grofſer parts 
of our inſenſible tranſpiration hardening upon them by 
the heat of the body, which car ies off the more volatile 
pa ticles; and in this is ſuppoſed to conſiſt that indiſpo- 
ſition we popularly call a cold. 
The humour which is thenceforward ſeparated by the 
glands of the ſkin, being pent in between the ſcales, 
cauſes frequent itching ; and when the matter has becn 
long pent up, ſmall pimples, and other foul: fes : for 
removing ot which, nature direas to thoſe wholeſome 
remedies of frequent rubbing, waſhing, or bathing. 
Some imagine the cuticle to be formed from the groſſer 
parts of the excr-mentitious ſerous humour, eliminated 
through the pores of the cet, and condenſed on the ſur- 
face; Ike the pelliele which appears, upon evaporation, 
on the furface of the ſerum of the blood: but Leewen- 
hocck, with more probability, takes it to be from an ex- 
panhon of the excretory ducts of the glands of the ſkin. 
Its ule is to defend the nerves of the cutis, which are 
the origin of the ſenſe of feeling, from the injuries of 
rough and hard bodies, as well as the air: for either of 
thote would make too esquiſite and painful an impreſſion 
on the naked nerves : or the air would dry them, ſo as 
that they would be leſs ſuſceptible of the nicer touches of 
pleaſure. 

- Riolanus, and ſeveral others, maintain that the curicul: 
of women has no pores: Molinette argues the contrary 
from their ſweating; but maintains, alſo, that this is 
true of dogs and cats, who never ſweat, how muah ſo- 
ever fatigued, 

CUC AR g/e, in the Phil. Tranſ. denotes a ſepa- 
ration of the cuticle from the cutis, from the wriſt to the 
ſhnger's-ends, &c. in the form of gloves, occaſioned by a 
ſiagular kind of fever. See the caſe and hiſtory related, 
ibid, vol. lix. No 38. an. 1769. See SK1N, 

CUTICULARES carunculæ. Sce CaARUNCUL » cuticulares, 

CU IIS, in Anatomy, the ſhin; a reticular plexus, or body 
of veſſels, immediately under the cuticle, or ſcarf ſkin, 
See Tab. Anat. ( My:1.) fie. 8. See Skis. 

Ihe veficles of the cuts contain”a mucous liquor; from 
the tincture of which, Malpighi, aud others, take the 
colour of the, ſkin to be derived; founded on this, that 
the cutis, as well as cuticle of blacks, is white, and the 
blood red; & e. and that the only thing they have pecu- 
liar in this part, is the colour of this liquor. r 
be 
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The «utis conſiſts of fibres uf its own or, according to 
Steno, is formed out of the productions of the tendons 
of the * parts: which terminate in an infinite 
number of pyramidal papille, interwoven with innu- 
merable nervous fibres, and other veſſcls forming what 
we call a PARENCHYMA, It is by means of theſe pa- 
pill that the catis becomes the organ of feeling. 
Dr. Hunter ſays, that when the Kin is once de ſtroyed, 
zt is never regeuerated, and that the cicatrix is hardened 
fleſh. i 
The cutis is generally connected to the ſubjacent parts by 
the membrana adiprſa, and its proper veſſels, the veins, 
arteries, nerves, &c. Its uſe is to wrap up and cover 
the whole body; to be a general emun&ory for the mat- 
ter of perſpiration ; and to he the organ of feeling. 
The diſeaſes of the cuticula and cutis are, the itch, le- 
proly, ſmall-pox, meaſles, ſcarlet-tever, and eryſipela- 
tous inflammations. ; 

CUTTER, in Sea Language, denotes a ſmall veſſel com- 
monly navigated in the Engliſh Channe!, furniſhed with 
one - maſt, and rigged as a floop. Many of theſe are 
uſed in an illicit trade; and others employed, under the 
direction of the admiralty or cuſtom-houſe, by govern- 
ment to ſeize them. 

CUTTER is alſo the name of a ſmall boat belonging to 
ſhips of war. It is broader, deeper, and ſhorter - 
the BARGE or PINNACE : fitter for failing ; and uſually 
employed in carrying ſtores, proviſions, &c. to and 
from the ſhip. CLiNcHER-work is uſed in the ſtructure 
of theſe boats. 

CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, who 
provides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon 
them. See TALI. v. 

CU TIN, a term uſed in various ſenſes, and various 
artsz im the general, it imphes 2 diviſion or ſeparation. 
CuTTiNG is particularly uſed in Heraldry, where the 
ſhield is divided into two equal parts, from tight to left. 

parallel 'o the horizon, or in the ſeſſe-way. 

Ihe word is alſo apphed to the honourable ordinaries, 
and even to animals and moveables, when they are di- 
vided equally the ſame way: ſo, however, as that one 
moiety is colour, the other metal. The ordinaries are 
ſaid to be cut, con bed, when they do not come lull to the 
extremiries of the thield, 

CuTTiNG, in Ghr-urgery, denotes the operation of ex- 
tracting the $ToNE out of the bladder by ſection. See 
LiTHoTOMY. | 

CuTTiNG-g/a/s, in Chirugery. See CUPP1NG=gplaſs. 

CuTTING, in C:inare. When the laminæ, or plates of 
the metal, be it gold, fiver, or copper, are brought to 
the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cf 
out. of the thickneſs, and nearly of the weight, of the 
intended coin; which are now called planchets, till the 
king's image hath been ſtamped on them, 

The inſtrument wherewith-they cut, conſiſts of two pieces 
of ſteel, very ſharp, and placed over one another; tne 
lower a little hollow, repreſenting a mortar, the other a 
peſtle. The metal put between the two, is cut out in the 
manner defcribed under COIN AGE. 

Note. Medail:ons, where the relievo is to be great, are 
not cut, but calt, or moulded. 

CUTTING, in the Manege, is when the horſe's feet inter- 
fere; or when with the {hoe of one foot he beats off the 
{kin from the paſtern joint of another foot. 8 
This is more frequent in the hind feet than the fore: 
the cauſes are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, 

not knowing how to go. or ill thoeing. 

CuTTING, in Painting, the laying one ſtrong lively colour 
over another, without any ſhade or ſottening. The cut- 
ting of colours has always a diſagteeable cftect. | 

CUTTING in wed, a particular kind of ſculpture, or en- 
graving z denominated from the matter wherein it is 
employed. 

It is uſed for various purpoſes; as, for figured letters, 
head and tail-pieces of books; and even for ſchemes, 
and other figures, to ſave the expences of engraving on 
copper: and for prints, and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, 
linens, &c. * 
The invention of cutting in word, as well as that in cop- 
per, is aſcribed to a goldſmith in Florence ; bur it 1s 10 
Albert Durer, and Lucas, they are both indebted for 
their perfection. See ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 
One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wood, 
by means whereof, the prints appeared as if painted in 
claire-obſcure.* In order to this, he made three kinds of 
ſtamps for the ſame deſign; which were drawn, after 
one another, through the pre's ſor the ſame print: they 
were ſo conducted, as that one ſerved for the grand 
lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, and a third for the 
outlines and the deep ſhadows. 
The art of cutting in word, was certainly carried to a very 
great pitch above two hundred years ago; and might 
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even vie, for beauty and juſtneſs, with that of Engraving 

in copper. At prefent it is in a low condition, as hav- 

ing been long neglected. and the application of attiſts 

wholly empioyed on copper, as the more eaſy and pro- 

miſing province: not but that wooden cuts have the ad- 
vantage of thoſ®in copper on many accounts; chiefly for 
figures and devices in books ; as being printed at, the 
ſame time, and in the ſame preſs, as the letters: where- 
as, for the other, there is required a particular impreſ- 
ſion. In the repreſentation of plants and flowers, and 
in deſigns, for paper-hangings, where the outline only is 
wanted to be printed, in a bold full marner, this me- 
thod will be ſound cheaper and more effectual then the 
uſe of copper-plates. 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank or block, 
of the ſize and thickneſs required, and very even and 
ſmooth on the ſide to be cut: for this, they uſually take 
beech, pear-tree, or box ; though the latter is the beſt, 
as being the cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be worm-eaten, 
The wood being cut into a proper form and ſize, ſhould 
be. planed as even and truly as poſſible; ic is then ſit to 
receive the drawing or chalking of the deſign to be en- 
graved. But the effect may be made more apparent, and 
the ink, if any be uſed in drawing, be prevented from 
running, by ſpreading thinly on the ſurface of the wood, 
white lead, tempered with water, by grinding with a 
bruſh pencil, and afterwards rubbing it well with a fine 
linen rag, whilſt it is wet 3 and when it is dry, bruſhing 
off any looſe or powdery part with a ſoſt pencil. 
On this block they draw their deſign with a pen, or pen- 
eil, juſt as they would have it printed. Thoſe who can- 
not draw their own deſign, as there zre many who cannot, 
make ufe of a gen furniſhed them by another; faſten- 
ing it upon the block with paſte made of flour and water, 
with a liztle v negar,'or gum tragacanth ; the ſtrokes or 
lines turned towards the wood | 
When the paper 1s dry, they waſtrit gently over with a 
ſponge dipped in water: which done, they take off the 
paper by intle and little, {till rubbing it a little firſt, 
with the tip of the finger; till at !ength there be nothing 
left on the block, but the ſtrokes of ink that form the 
delign, which mark out ſo much of the block as is to 
be ſpared, or left ſtanding. Figures are ſometimes cut 
out of prints, by taking away all the white part or blank 
paper. and cemented with gum-water to the ſurtace of 
the wood, g 
The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with 
the points of very {harp knives, or little chifl.ls, or 
gravers, according to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work; 
for they need no other inſtruments. 
It diff. 1s from engraving in copper, becauſe in the former, 
the-impreſhon comes from the prominent parts, or ſtrokes 
left uncut; whereas in the litter, it comes from the 
channels cut in the metal. 
The manner of printing with wooden prints is much 
more expeditious and eaſy than that of copper-plate : 
becauſe they require only to be dipt in the print- 
ing-ink, and impreſſed on the object in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the fame apparatus as the letter print- 
ing is managed; and for purpoſes that do not require 
great correctneſs, the impteſſion is made by the hand 
only, a proper handle being fixed to the middle of the 
print, by which it is firſt dipped in the ink, ſpread by 
means of a bruſh, on a block of proportionable ſize co- 
vered with leather; and then lifted up inſtantly, and 
dropped with ſome little force on the paper, which is to 
receive the impreſſion. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. 

222. 

e. or /lips, in Gardening, the branches or ſprigs 
of trees, or plants, cut or ſlipped off to {ct again; which 
is done in any moiſt fine earth. 

The belt ſeaſon is from Auguſt to April; but care is to 
be taken, when it is done, the ſap be not too 
the top, leſt the cut die before that part in the earth 
have root enough to ſupport it: nor yet muſt'it be too 


dry or ſcanty; the ſap in the branches aſſiſting it to 


take root. 
In providing the cuttings, ſuch branches as have joints, 
knots, or burts, are to be cut off two or three inches be- 
neath them, and the leaves to be itripped off fo far as 
they are ſet in the earth. Small top branches, of two 
or three yea's growth, are fitteſt for this operation, 
CuTT1NG-teeth, in Anatomy. See TEETH. 
CUTTLE- V, Sepia, in Icbtbyeligy, the name of a genus of 
ſea-inſects of the gymnarthria kind, called alſs the IN K- 
D. See SEPIA, 
Ine body of the /ig is of an oblong figure, and de- 
prefled ; it is furnithed with ten tentacula, two of which 
are longer then the others, and are pedunculated, It is 
often fix inches in length, and three and a half in 
diameter. 


It is ſupported by an oblong, light, and ſpongy — 
1 | 0 
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e 
of a friable texture, and lined with a light fungavs pith. | 


This is uſed by the filver-ſmiths, andi as a dentrifice, un- 
der the name of os ſepium, os ſepie, or cuttle-fiſh bone. 
This animal, when it is in danger of being taken, is ſaid 
to Emit a black liquor like Ix K, out of its mouth in con- 
„r quantities, whereby the wate# being obſcured, 
it finds an opportunity of eſcaping z_ and from this pro- 
perty it has got the name of the ink-fi/b. It is not wholly 
a2 a ſtranger to our ſeas, as appears from its bone being 
found on our ſhores. 7 
Currie bone, Sepie os, or tefla, is a white, pont), 
te ſtaceous ſubſtance, growing on the back of the cuttle- 
fiſh, and ſeeming almoſt to be calcined by the ſun. 
It is rough and abſterſive, and chiefly uſed in medicine 
as a dentrifice. It is hard on one fide, but foft on the 
other, ſo as to receive neat impreſſions from medals, 
and to ſerve as a mould for the caſting of metals, whieh 

thus take the figure of the original. It is likewiſe uſed 
for poliſhing or cleanſing filver. See Lewis's Com. P. 
2 3 & ſeq. 

curk OFOE, in , EY n name given by the people of 
Guinea to x plant which they eſteem greatly for its me- 
dicinal virtues. 'They boil it in water, and give the de- 
coction in all caſes of the colic, in which it proves a 
cure. It is a ſpecies of the anenit, or reſt-harrow, and 
is common to Africa, and the Weſt Indies. Sir Hans 
Sloane has very well ßguted, and deſcribed it, under 
the name of anonts non ſpinoſa minor glabra procumbens flore 
late, the ycllow- flowered, ſmall, procumbent, ſmooth 
anos, without thorns, | 
It is found in vaſt abundance on the banks of the Rio 
Codbre, near the city of St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh 
Town, Phil. Tranſ. NY 232. 

CUT Ts, flat-bottomed boats, built low and commodi- 
ouſly, uſed in the channel for tranſporting horſes. 
Stow, Annal. p. 412. 

CUVETTE. See CUNETTE. 

CUURDO, in Botany, is, with ſome authors, the name 
of the cinnamon-tree, 

CYAMEA, in Natural Hiftory, the name by which the 
ancients call the black flinty eagle-ſtone. Pliny de- 
ſcribes its blackiſh colour, and ſays, that when broken, 
there was found within it another ſtone of the bigneſs of 
a horſe-bean. This is what rattles in it when ſhaken. 

CY ANELL A, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla conſiſts of ſix petals. The fruit is a 
roundiſh triſulcated capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 
and containing three cells : the ſeeds are numerous and 

' oblong. There is one ſpecies. 

CYANUUS, in Zoology. See CoLuBER. 

CY ANUS, in Botany, See BLUE-bottle and CENTAVRY. 

CrYANvus, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, is uſed to 
Expreſs two different ſubſtances. The one, the lapis 

| lazuli; the other, the /apis armenus, a ſubſtance uſed by 
the painters in its native ſtate, and very improperly called 
a ſtone, being a mere earth, and being truly to copper, 
what yellow ochre is to iron. . 

CYATHUS, from xa, to pour cut, in Antiquity, a li- 
quid meaſure among the Romans, being the twelfth part 

of the SEXTARIUS. It only held as much as a man 
could eaſily drink at one draught, and was divided into 
twelve parts, called UNcl1Z. EE 

CYBA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſhip uſed in commerce, 

of a roundiſh form. 

CYBELE, in Mtholzgy, a heathen goddeſs ; the daughter 
of heaven and earth, wife of Saturn, and mother of the 

gods, She was adored under the names of Ops, Rhea, 
Veſta, the Good Goddeſs, Dyndimene, Berecynthia, &c. 
and was called. Cybele from Mount Cybelus in Phrygia. 
She is repreſented in a chariot drawn by lions, her gar- 

ments flowered, a key in her hand, and a turret on her 
head. 

CYBELICUM armor, a name given by the ancients to a 
ſpecies of marble, dug in s mountain of that name in 
Phrygia. It was of an extremely bright white, with 
broad veins of a bluiſh black. 

CYBOMANTHIA, a ſpecies of divination performed by lots. 

CYCAS, in B-tany, a genus of the palmæ; the fruit of 
which is a dry drupe, with a bivalve nut, There is one 
ſpecies. 

CY CEON, from xoxx4%y, to mix; a name given by the 
Ancient Poets and Phyſicians, to a mixture of meal and 
water, and ſometimes of other ingredients. 
ſtituted the two kinds of cyceon ; the coarſer being of the 
water and meal alone; the richer and more delicate 
compoſed of wine, honey, flour, water, and cheeſe. 
Homer, in the eleventh Iliad, talks of cyceon made with 
cheeſe and the meal of barley, mixed with wine, but 
without any mention either of honey or water; and 
Ovid, deſcribing the draught of cyceon given by the old 
women of Athens to Ceres, mentions only flour and 
water, Dioſcorides underſtood the word in both theſe 
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ind : he ſays, when prepated with water alone it 9 
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CYCINNIS, a Grecian dance, ſo called from the name 
of its inventor, one of the Satyrs belonging to Bacchus. 
It conſiſted of a combination of grave and gay move- 
ments. 

CYCLAMEN, in Botany. See Sow-bread. | 

CYCLAS, in our Old Mriter, a long garment; cloſe up- 
wards, and open,. or large below. Matt, Paris; . 
ing of the citizens of London, tells us they were cericis 
veſlimentis or nati, cycladibus auri textis circundati. Anno 
12 
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Ex. from #yx%ow, I revolyve, in Chronology, a certain 
PER10D, or ſeries of numbers proceeding orderly from 
firſt to laſt, and recurring again from laſt to firſt, ſuc- 
ceſſiwely, and without interruption. 

The origin of cycles was thus : the apparent revolution of 
the ſun round the earth, has been divided, arbitrarily, 
into twenty-four hours ; the baſis and foundation of all 
our menſuration of time. Civil uſe knows none but 
hours; or rather multiples of hours, as days, and years. 
But neither the annual motion of the ſun, nor that of 
the other heavenly bodies, can be meaſured exactly, and 
without any remainder, by hours, or their multiples, 
That of the ſun, v. gr. is three hundred and fixty-fire 
days, five hours, forty-nine .minutes, nearly; that of 
the moon, twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four 
minutes. | | 
Hence, to ſwallow vp theſe fractions in whole numbers, 
and yet in numbers which only expreſs days and years, 
cycles have been invented: which, comprehending feveral 
revolutions of the ſame body, replace it, after a certain 
number of years, in the ſame points of the heaven whence 
it firſt departed; or, which is the lame thing, in the 
ſame place of the civil calendar. 

Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called alſo the 

CYCLE of the moon, or lunar CYCLE, a period of 19 ſolar 

ears; equivalent to 19 lunar years, and ſeven interca- 
hs months, which was thought to contain exactly 6940 
days, or 235 ſynodical months: in which time the new 
and full moons are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day 
of the Julian year. See CaLnepPic. 
This is alſo called the Metonic period, from its inventor 
Meton, the Athenian ; and the golden number. Though, 
in propriety, the golden number is rather the particular 
number which ſhews the year of the lunar cycle, which 
any given year is in. This cycle of the moon only holds 
true for 310.7 years: for, though the new moons do re- 
turn to the ſame day after 19 years; yet not to the ſame 
time of the day, but near an hour and a half ſooner; 
which error, in 310.7 years, amounts to an entire day. 
Yet thoſe employed in reforming the calendar went on a 
ſuppoſition of the lunations returning preciſely from 19 

ears to 19 years, for ever, 

he uſe of this cycle, in the ancient calendar, is to ſhew 
the new moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. 
In the new one, it only ſerves to find the EPACTS $3 which 
thew in either calendar, that the new moon falls eleven 
days too late. 
As the orientals began the uſe of this cle at the time of 
the council of Nice in 325, they aſſumed, for the firſt 
year of the cycle, che paſchal new moon to fall on the 
thirteenth of March: on which foot the lunar cycle three 
ſell on the firſt of January, in the third year. 
The occidentals, on the contrary, put the number one to 
the firſt of January, which occalioned a conſiderable dif- 
ference in the time of Eaſter : hence Dionyfius Exiguus, 
upon framing a new calendar, perſuaded the Chriſtians 
of the Welt to ſalve the difference, and come into the 
practice of the church of Alexandria.—To find the year 
of the lunar CYCLE, is to find the golden NUMBER. 

CYCLE of indiction is a ſeries of ſiſteen years, returning 
conftantly around, like the other cycles ; and commenc- 
ing from the third year before Chritt. See INDIcT1o0v. 

CYCLE of the ſun, or ſolar CyCLE, a revolution of 28 
years: beginning with 1, and ending with 28; which 
elapſed, the Dominica] or Sunday-letters, and thoſe that 
expreſs the other feaſts, &c, return into their former 
place, and proceed in the ſame order as before. The 
days of the month return again to the ſame days of the 
week ; the ſun's place to the ſame ſigus and degrees of 
the ecliptic on the ſame months aud days, ſo as not to 
differ one degree in a hundred years ; and the leap-years 
begin the ſame courſe with reſpect to the days of the 
week on which the days of the month fall. 

It is called folar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's courſe, 

which has nothing to do herein; but from Sunday an- 

ciently called dies ſolis, the day of the ſun: in regard the 

DOMINICAL letter is principally ſought for from this re- 

volution. | 

The reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory oc- 
: caſioned 
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caſioned a conſiderable alteration of this cee: in the 


Gregorian calendar, the /olar cycle is not conſtant and 
perpetual ; becauſe every fourth ſecular year is com- 
mou; whereas, in the Julian, it is biſſextile. The epo- 


cha, or beginning of the lar cycle, both Julian and Gre- 


orian, is the ninth year before Chriſt. 

o find the cycle of the ſun far any given year + add nine to 
the number given, and divide the ſum by 28; the num- 
ber remaining will be the number of the <c/:, and the 


- quotient the number of revolutions ſince Chriſt, 


If there be no remainder, it will be the twenty-eighth, 
or laſt year of the cycle, 


CYCLE of the Sun in Julian Years, 
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CYCLE, it may be obſerved, is not only applied in general 


to all the numbers that compoſe the ſeries; but to each 
number in particular: thus we compute, that the ordi- 
nary epocha from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt had the ear 
cycle 10; the lunar cycle, or the golden number, 23 the 
Dominical letter B; and the cycle of indi&1on 4. 


CycCLF, great Paſchal, is another name for the Victorian, or 


Dionyſiun PERIOD, 


CYCLISCUS (from xuxaz;, circulus), an inſtrument in form 


of a half- moon; uſed by the ſurgeons to ſcrape the 
ſkull, in fractures of that part. 


CYCLOID, in Geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as 


others term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the 
troc hoid. 


Cyc1.01D, the geneſis of the, may be conceived by imagin- 


ing a nail in the circumfereuce of a wheel: the line 
which the nail deſcribes in the air, while the wheel re- 
volves on a right line, is the cyclozd. Hence it is called 
trochoides, from Tpoxo;, a wheel. 

It is deſcribed by the motion of a point C (Tab, Geometry, 
fig. 16.) in the periphery of a circle CD H, while the 
circle makes a revolution along the right line A B. This 
line is called the baſe; the line E F biſecting it at right 
angles in F is called the axis; and the point E the ver- 
tex of the cycioid. The circle by which it is deſcribed is 
called the generating circle. Hence we may eaſily de- 
duce and demonſtrate the properties of this curve. The 
right line AB is equal to the periphery of the generating 
circle CD H, and A Fequal to the ſemi-periphery : and 
in any ſituation of this circle, the right line A D is equal 
to the arc CD, and therefore the arc CH=DF=IlK= 
CG; but CH is equal to the arc EG; therefore C G 
arc E G, and the ordinate C K equal to the ſum of the 
arc E G, and its right fine G K. | 

Again, a line CH parallel to the chord E G, is a tan- 
gent to the evclozd in C. Let an ordinate c be drawn 
very near CK, as in the figure; let C « and Gn be pa- 
rallel to the axis, and mect it in « anden; and from O, 
the centre of the circle EGF, draw the radius O G. 
Since ck=Eg+gh,cuwillbe = Gg +gn. Let the 
ordinate c approach to C K, and at length coincide with 
it, as Gg and Gn vaniſh, the triangles Ggnand GOK 
become ſimilar; becauſe the arc G g in this evaneſcent 
ſtate coincides with its tangent, the angle O Gy is a 
right angle =nGRK; and therefore gGu =OGK: 
whence Gg:gn::OG:OK, and Go +gn:gn:: 
OG+OK(=FK): OK. But Gn:gn::GK:OK, 
therefore Gg + gn:Gn::FK:GEK::GK:EK; and 
conſequently cu; C:: GK: EK; and ſuppoling the 
chord Cc to be drawn, the triangles Cuc, ER G will 
be ſimilar, becauſe they have equal right angles, and the 
fides about thoſe angles proportional ; and therefore the 
chord Ce, as the points C and c coincide, becomes pa- 
rallel to E G, ſince the angles on the ſame ſide of the 
croſling line are equal: therefore the tangent of the - 
cloid at C is parallel to the chord E G. 

Farther, the arc of the cyc/oid E L is double of the chord 
= = the correſponding arc of the generating circle 
Let KL and 48 be two very near ordinates of the cycloid, 
meeting the generating circle in M and Q; produce 
the chord till it meets the ordinate4SinP ; let Qs be 
perpendicular from Q on MP, and draw the lines E N 
and MN touching the circle in E and M. The trian- 


gles ENM and PQM are ſimilar, becauſe of the equal | 
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right angles, and the equal vertical angles, QM beink 
iodefinitely ſmall, and coinciding with the tangent z and 
EN=NM as tangents to the ſame circle meeting in N 3 
therefore PO = Q M, and Qs biſects the baſe of ths 
iſoſceles triangle, and conſequently MP = 2 Mz; but 

S, being an indefinitely (mall part of the curve, and 
coincident with the tangent, is parallel to MP, the chord 
produced, and equal to it; therefore LS = 2 Mo, Bot 


as LS is the increment of the curve generated in the 
ſame time in which the chord E M increaſes by M O, 


ſince „ ＋ he to be drawn is equal to Ee, when 
Q and M coincide ; conſequently the curve increaſes 
twice as faſt as the chord, and as they begin to increaſe 
together, the are of the cycloid E L will be always double 
of the chord EM. Hence it appears that the ſemi-cy- 
cloid EL B is equal to twice the diameter of the generat- 
ing circle, EF; and the whole ydloid =4 EF. 

Again, let ER be parallel to the baſe A B, and CR pa- 
rallel to the axis of the cyclaid; the ſpace E C R, bounded 
by the arc of the cycloid E C, and the lines ER and RC, 
will be equal to the circular area E GK. Drawer pa- 
rallel to CR; ſince cu: CA:: GK: E K, as we have al- 
ready proved, E K x cy GK x Cx; and there ore CR 
xRr=GK x Kk, and the little ſpace CRyc=GCE4- : 
conſequently the areas ECB, EG K increaſc by cqual 
increments ; and as they begin to flow together, hey 
muſt be equal. Whence it follows, mokino A per- 
pendicular to the baſe at A, that the ſpace ETACE is 
equal to the ſemicircular area EG F: and conſequently, 
that the area EC A FE, or ſemi-cyc/oide! ſpace is equal to 
three times the area of the generating ſemicircie EG; 
becauſe AF is equal to the ſemiperiphery, and theres 
fore EF AT being a rectangle under the diameter and 
ſemiperiphery, is equal to four times the ſemicircle 
EGF. Thus it appears, that the whole cycloidal ſpace is 
triple the area of the generating circle. 


Tunis property of the cyclo:4 might likewiſe be eaſily 


proved, by ſuppoling a line a g to be drawn at a diſtance 
below the centre equal to that of C K above it: let it in- 
terſe& the generating circle EG E in 5; then ay + CG 
=Eyor(FG)+EG= the ſemiperiphety E GF: and 
thus the ſum of every pair of lines drawn in the ſame 
manner will be EGF; and the number of them would 
be as OF; therefore the part of the cycloidal ſpace 
ECAFGLE, ſuppoſed to be formed by theſe lines, would 
be equal to OE x EGF = to the area of the generating 
circle z then, adding to each the ſemicircular area, and 
the ſemi-cyc/oidal ſpace ECAFE, will appear to be equal 
to three times the ſemicucular area, &c. 

Laſtly, if the line E A be drawn, the area intercepted 
between the ce E CA, and this line, will be equal to 
the ſemicircle EGF; for the arca ECAFE=3EGF, 
and the triangle EAF= AF x IEF = the rectangle of the 
ſemicircle and radius =2E GF; therefore their differ- 


_ ence, the area ECAE, is equal to EL GF. 


The cycloid is reputed a modern curve, and its invention 
aſcribed, by ſome, to Merſenne ; by others, to Galileo; 
but Dr. Wallis ſhews it of an older ſtanding, and to have 
been known to Bovillus about the year 1500, and even 
conſidered by cardinal Cuſanus much earlier, viz. before 
the year 1451. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 116. 

Mr. Huygens has demonſtrated, that from whatever 
point ꝙ height, a heavy body, oſcillating on a fixed 
centre V gr. a pendulum), begins to deſcend ; while it 
continues to move in a cyclord, the times of irs ſalls, or 
oſcillations, will be equal to each other, This property 


M. Fontenelle ſtates thus: the nature of the cyclid is 


ſuch, that if a body, which deſcribes it, fall from a 
greater height, and by that means acquire a certain avg- 
mentation of velocity, as in Galileo's theory, the greater 
cyclaidal arch which it deſcribes, takes up preciſely that 
exceſs of velocity: ſo that the body does not deſcribe it 
either ſooner for its being accelerated, or later for hav- 
ing a greater ſpace to move: and hence ari'es an equality 
in time, notwithſtanding the inequality of arches. 

This is cafily demonſtrated ; ſince the force by which the 
motion of the pendulum is accelerated in any point M 
(Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 33.) of the cycloid, is as the arc of 
the cycloia4 VM, that remains to be deſcribed. The force 
of gravity, ſuppoſed to be invariable, acting in the di- 
rection of the diameter DV, may be repreſented by 
DV; and it may be reſolved into the two forces DG 
and V Q che firſt of which, in a direction parallel to 
the ſtring ſuſpending the pendulum CM, ſerves only to 
ſtretch the ſtring, and does not contribute to accelerate 
the motion of the pendulum : it is only that part of the 
force of gravity repreſented by the chord V Q , which 


accelerates the motion of it along the curve M m, and is 


altogether employed to produce that effect, ſince the di- 
rection V Q 1s parallel to the tangent of the cy at 
M. ButVM=—2VQ ; therefore the force that accele- 
rates the pendulum at M is as the arc of the curve VM; 

12 M and 


CY CLOIDAL /pace, the ſpace contained between the q- 
CYCLOMETRY, from ung, circle, and yerga,  mea- 
CYCLOPA DIA, from xuxxo; and wailza, i elruftion, the 


CYCLOPES, from xuxac;, and wy, eye, in Mythology, a 


OY © 


and it ied Well known theorem in mechanics, that, when, 
the acceletating forces are as the ſpaces to be deſcribed, 
thoſe ſpaces Will be vr in N It * 
from the foregoing demonſtration, that che part ot the. v „ 491, Ke. | | | | 
gravity, which 155 ſtring ſuſtains in any point M, is to * CLOPTERUS, in Icbibyoliey. the name of a genus of 


the whole weight of the pendulum, as tbe chord DQ 
to the diameter, | ” 

It is alſo demonſtrate by writers on this ſubjeR, that 
the time of a complete oſcillation in the eycloid is to the 
time in which a body would fall through its axis, as the 
circumference of a eircle to its diameter (Prop. 25. Ho- 
rol. Oſeil. and Keil's Introd. Lect. xv. pr 


N 


are performed in equal times. 
"The cycloid is a line of the ſwifteſt deſcent; and ſome 


have imagined that a ray of light paſſing through the A- 


MOSPHERE defcribes this curve, See farther on this 
ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. 1. p. 462, &c. vol. iv. 
p. 351, Kc. Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 405 408. Ac- 
count of Newton's Phil. Difc. p. 209. Kc. Cotes's 
Opera. Miſc. p. 80. Stirling. Linz teitii Ordinis. Ap- 
pendix. N 

On this ſoundation it is, that the pendulum clock is built: 
on the ſubjeAt whereof, the ſame M. Huygens has writ- 
ten a large volume, under the title of Horologium Of- 
cillatötium. See PENDULUM, and O5CILLATION. 


c/oid, and its tubtenle. | 


, the art of meaſuring cycles, or circles. 
circle, or compaſs of arts and ſciences z more ordinarily 
called encyclopedia. 

The word ꝓclepædia is not of claſſical authority, though 
frequent enough among modern writers, to have got into 
feveral of our dictionaries. Some have cenlured us for 
having called the preſent work by this name; not confi- 
dering, that names and titles of books, engines, inſtru- 
ments, &c. ate in a great meaſure arbitrary; aud that 
authors make no ſeruple even of coining new words on 
ſuch occaſions when there are no old ones to their mind. 
Thus it is Dr. Hooke calls his fine book of microſcopical 
obſervations, Micrographia; Wolſius his book on the air, 
Aerometria 3 Drake his book of anatomy, Anthropologia, 
Kc. all of them words of modern, if net of their own 
fabric ; and on no better authority ſtand the names cf 
half our later inventions, as microſcope, teleſcepe, barome- 
ter, thermometer, micrometer, &. But it is luggeſted the 
word «yc/op@4ia is ambiguous, and may denote the ſcience 
of a circle, as well as the circle of ſciences : we anſwer, 
that as cuſtom, the only ſoveregn rule of language, has 
determined the word to the latter ſenſe, it is no more 
chargeab'e with ambiguity than a thouſand other words 
of received uſe ; no more, for inſtance, than anicrometer, 
which might either denote a little meaſure, or a meaſure of 
little things. 


people who were ſaid to inhabit the ifland of Sicily, in 
the primitive times, together with the Leſtrigones, Ac- 
cording to Hefiod they were the ſons of heaven and 
earth ; but of Neptune and Amphitrite, according to 
Euripides and Lucian. They were called Cyclope from 
their being deſcribed with but one eye, plaged in the 
middle of their forchead, and were of gigantic itature : 
they were ſaid to be the companions of Vulean. They 
are repreſented as a people lawlefs, ſavage, and delight- 
ing in human fleſh ; which character aroſe from the 
cruel cuſtom of facrifcing ſtrangers, whom ſortune 
brought upon their coaſt, It is related that Apollo killed 
the principal among them for having forged the thunder- 
bolts which Jupiter hurled againſt his fon Aſculapius. 
The adventures of Polyphemus with Ulyfles and Galatea 
are well known. 

The explanation of this allegory has been repreſented to 
be man in a ſtate of uncultivated nature ; unſkilled in 
the laws of civil ſociety, and living in a itate of brutal 
force, having but one ſenſe, which was fight. Him 
Ulyſſes overcame by ſuperior knowledge and experience. 
The Cyclopes, according to Dr. Bryant, were a tribe of 
the ancient Ammonians, who ſettled in many parts of 
Greece. bey were famous for architecture, and the 
idea of this people was borrowed from the lofty towers 
which they erected. As theſe buildings were often Jlight- 
houſes, and had, in their upper flory, one round caſe- 
ment, by which they afforded light in the night, the 
Greeks made this circumſtance a characteriſtic of the 
people. They ſuppoſed this aperture to have been an 
eye, which was bery and glaring, and placed in the 
middle of their ſoreheads. The Cyc/optau deity was Ou- 
ranus, and the Cyclopians were his prieſts and votaries. 
Ouranus was often called Cel, or Czlus, and 'worſhip- 
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we may eaſily infer, that the vibrations in unequal arcs | 
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ped under the name of a ſerpent, Ops, or Opis. Hence 
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the temple of the deity might have been called cu-Cel- 
Ops, Domus Cæli Pythinis, whence KA, and the 


prieits and peaple Cucelopians: Analyſis of Ant. Mythol. 
vol. i. p. 491, Ke. 


the branchioſtegous fiſhes, the characters of which are 
theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each Gde con- 
tains fix ſmall and cylindrie bones ; the body is of an 
oblong, globoſe figure; the belly<fins unite at their ex- 
tremities, ſo as to form one circular fin, of the ſhape of 
a ſunne]; the fins are ſix in number. We at preſent 
1 only one ſpecies, which is the LU , or tea- 
owl. 
The name is formed of ande, a circle, and rege, a 
fn ; and expreſſes that this fiſh has ſomething circular in 
its fins, thoſe of the belly being concreted into this form, 
See Tab, of Fifhes, N 32, 

This is a genus of the nantes amphibia, in the Linnzan 
(yſlems ; 


CYTDER, a brifk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from apples, 


1he apples ſhould remain on the tree, till they are quite 
ripe z and this is a circumſtance of great importance with 
reſpect to the quality of the cyder, T hey ſhould be ge- 
thered by the hand in dry weather, and the drieſt part cf 
the day, that they may be guarded both from bruiſes and 
moiſture. They ſhould then be ſorted, according to their 
various degrees of maturity; and laid in ſeparate heaps 
to {weat and meliorate: ſweating, however, ſeems to 
be neceſſary only for apples, that are not quite ripe z 
though ſome recommend it as proper for all apples. i he 
duration of the time of ſweating is beſt determined by 
the ſmell of the fruit; different kinds require different 
lengths of time, viz. from eigh! or ten days to fix weeks. 
The harſher the apple is, the more time it needs ; they 
ſhould be well wiped before they are uſed ; the rotten 


part, if any, ſhould be thoroughly pared off, and the 
{talk taken out. 


CYDER, manner of mating. The ſruit is firſt ground in a 


mill, or pounded in a trough, and the juice ſqueezed 
out of the pomice in a preis ; then it is ſtrained through 
a ſieve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the veſſel is not 
to be full. It is better to put the cyder into tubs or vats 
during the firit fermentation, than to tun it immediately 
from the preſs. The curious in the manufacture of it 
have a large veſſel in the ſhape of an inverted cone, with 
a part cut off near the vertex, holding from five to 
twenty hogſheads, in which they ferment it. In this 
veſſel the heavier lees ſubſide, and the lighter forms a 
cruſt at the ſurface, by the breaking and finking of which 
they judge when it is fic for racking ; and it is drawn off 
by a tap near the bottom, For two or three days it is to 
be ſlopped looſely, then quite cloſed with clay; a ſmall 
vent-hole ſhould be left open for feveral days, or looſely 
ſtopped up with a peg, till the wild fpirit of the liquor 
be ſpent; afterwards both the vent-hole and bung may 
be cloled. Henceforward, a ſmall quantity is to be 
drawn every day for ſome weeks, till ſuch time as it 
be ſuppoſed pretty clear: then it is pierced, to fee how 
fine it is; the ſummer fruit after a month: the gennet- 
moil after the firſt froſts ; the redſtreak not till after Ja- 
nuaryz and the other winter fruits about the ſame 
time. 

If it be now not found fine en6ugh, it ſtands a month 
longer; and if after this it be defective, it is racked of 
like wine, fo as to keep out the air. | 

Some, inſtead of racking, fine it with iſinglaſs, ſteeped 
in white wine, and diſſolved over the fire ; this they boil 
in a quantity of the liquor to be fined, and then mix it 
with the reſt : and others, inſtead of diffolving the iſin- 
glaſs over the fire, let it ſteep in the white wine ſor about 
a month, in which time it diſſolves into a jelly of. iiſelf; 
a quantity of this is mixed with ſome of the liquor, and 
the whole beat to a froth ; then mingled, together with 
ſome broom, with the reſt. Ihe liquor once fine, it is 
drawn out, or bottled off, as occaſion requires. 

Some recommend frequent racking, and other means, 
for renewing and increaling the fermentation : but this 
ſhould be regulated according to the ſtreugth or weak- 
neſs of the cyder. 

When the cyder has done fermenting, two or three hand- 
fuls of wheat-bran, thrown into each veflel, will thicken 
the head or cream of the liquor, and make it keep bet- 
ter ; and the cyder is much improved by putting into each 
hogſhead about three quarts of good wheat, firſt boiled 
and hulled, Dead or tlat cyder may be revived by griad- 
inga ſmall parcel of apples, and putting them into the 
calk, to renew the fermentation. TI his cyder, however, 
ſhould be drawn off ina few days ; otherwiſe the muſt 
will corrupt the whole maſs. 

Flat der in bottles may be alſo remedied, by adding a 
ſpoonful or two of new muſt to each bottle, and ſtop- 
ping it again. 'Fart or ſoucith cyder may he amended and 
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preſerved by adding wheat to it, in the pooportlon of 
about a galſon to a. bogſhead ; and à greater degree of 
acidity may be corrected by egg-ſhells, powdered-atabaſ- 
ter, &. Ginger is uſed for accelerating the maturation 
of cyder, helping its fermentation; preſerving it, and 
cottecting its flatulence. + 1 

It is obſerved, that a mixture of fruits is of great Mvan- 
tage to cyder ; the worlt apples, mixed together, making 
as good der as the beſt make alone: always obſerving, 
however, that they be of equal ripeneſs. | 


The beſt mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that of 
redſtreaks with golden rennets: bitter appies ſpoil the 


cyder, but the juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good 
ſpirits as the beſt apples, when fermented : neither the 
ſour nor bitter taſte ariſing with the ſpitit upon diſtilla- 
ton. 

The ftire, under-leaf, fox-whelp, and golden pippin, 
have not yet been found to do ſo well in mixtures, as 
each of them does by itſelf. | 

Tf the apples be pounded in a ſtone mortar, which is the 
cuſtom of ſome, the kernels and ſtalks are bruiſed with 
them, which gives the liquor an ill ſavour. 

The belt cyder of all the kinds is that made from the red- 
fireak apple, grafted upon a gennet-moil ſtock. Theſe 


two ſorts of apple-ttees always agree very well, and the 


ſtalks ſcarce ever canker, as the crab-ſtalks ufually do, 
when this apple-tree is graſted upon them. The fruit of 
the redſtreak, on the ſtock here recommended, is always 
larger and milder, and, when ripe, is a very good eat- 


ing app!e, and the cyder made from it is mellower, and | 


has not the over roughneſs and auſterity that has, which 
is made from the ſame apple on the crab-(tock ; the ap- 
ples alſo need leſs mellowing, in order to theic making 
into cyder, the ſtalk, in a great degree meliorating the 
fruit ; for as an apple grafted on a crab becomes better 
by obtaining an acrimony and quicknets from the fruit, 
io a crab, and the redſtreak apple, as it is called, which 
is in itſelf no other, obtains ſoftneſs, mellowneſs, and 
_— by being grafted on a good apple. Phil. Tranſ. 
4 70 


It might be a great improvement to many eſtates, to cul- 
tivate on the grounds not fit for corn, ihe proper ſorts 
of apples for cyder. It is a marketable commoduy at all 
times, and coſts no fuel to brew itz and the labour is 
but once in the year. The greater quantities of cyder are 
made together, the better it uiually ſucceeds, but the 
veſſels ſhould alſo be large in which it is kept. In this 
caſe it will not only keep many years, but will improve 
all the time. Phi. Tranſ. N 134. 

Hugh Statiord, Eq. a Devonſhice gentleman, publiſhed, 
about 1753 a pamphlet in 4to. on cyder-making, which 
may affora ſome inſtruction and entertainment to thoſe 
who cultivate apples, and make cyer . 

By ſix ſeveral acts, for every hogſhead of cyder and PERRY 
made in Great Britain, and ſold by retail, there ſhall be 
Paid by the retailer che ſum of 6s. and 8d. and by 12 
Ann. ſtat, 1. 45. more to be paid by the firſt buyer or re- 
tailer ; and by x Geo. III. cap. 3. 46. more over and 
above all other duties payable for cyder and perry fold by 
retail; and by 6 Geo. III. cap. 14. 6s. more; and for 
every hogſhead conſigned to an agent or factor 16s. and 
84, By 10 Geo III. cap. 2. it is declared, that cyder 
and 4 made in Great Britain ſhall in no caſe what- 


ever be chargeable with more than 16s. and 8d. a hogſ- 
head. 


Cron, Pippin. This is a ſort of qder, which in many 


places, might be made in great quantities, where the 
red(treak cyder apple will not thrive : the harſhneſs that 
is apt to be in this ſort of cyder, is the only objection to 
its value, it being of a good body, and otherwiſe, in all 
reſpects, commendable ; the great reaſon of this harſh- 
neſs is the light foulneſs ; or, as the cyder people expreſs 
it, the flying lee that always is in this fort. But it is 
eaſy by watching a proper time, to draw off the liquor 
from this into other veſlels, or to ſtrain it through a 
cloth : in either caſe, much of the lee will be left out, 
and the cyder loſe its harſhnefs. - Phil. Tranſ. N? o. 


CyDpER ſpirit, a ſpirituous liquor drawn from cyder by diſ- 


tillation, in the ſame manner as brandy from wine. The 
prone flavour of this ſpirit is not the molt agreeable, 

ut it may, with care, be diveſted wholly of it, and ren- 
dered a perfectly pure and infipid ſpirit, upon rectiſica- 
tion. The traders in ſpirituous liquors are well enough 
acquainted with the value of ſuch a ſpirit as this: they 


can give it the flavours of ſome other kinds, and fell it 


und 


| er their names, or mix it in large proportion with the 


foreign brandy, rum, and arrack, in the ſale, without 
danger of a diſcovery of the che 


CryDpEr Vinzgar. See VINEGAR, 


 CYDERKIN, Purre, or Perkin, is a liquor made of the 
murk, or groſs matter remaining after the cyder is preſſed 


out 
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For this purpoſe, the murk is put in a large vat, with { 
proper quantity of boiled water, which has ſtood till it 
e cold again: if half the quantity of water be uſed that 
there as of cyder, it will be good; if the quantities be 
equal, the cydertin will be ſmall. The whole is left to 
infuſe forty-eight hours, and then well preſſed : what is 
ſqueezed out by the preſs, is immediately tunned up and 
topped it is fit fodrink in a few days. | 1 
nſtead of ſmall 


It. c!2rifies of itſelf, and ſerves in, families i 


beer. It will keep if boiled, after preſſure, with a con- 


venient quantity of hops. 


CYDONIA. See Qninxcs., 
CYDONITES Vinum See V | 
CYGNUS, or Cycxvs, Gallina, the Sw av, in Aſtronomy, 
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In the left foot, * 


a coNSsTFELLATION, of the northern hemiſphere, between 
Lyra and Cepheus. | 
T bo ſtars in the conſtellation Cygnus, in Ptolenyy's Cata- 
logue, are 19; in Tycho's, 18; in Hevelius's 47; in 
the Britannic Catalogue, 81. The order, names, lon- 
gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as 
follow. 
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Cycnus, in Ornithology. See Sw an. 

CrGcnvus cucullatus, the hooded fwan, a name very improgerly 
given by ſome authors to the bo po, a very large bird, 

rather approaching to the caſſowary kind, but not ſo long- 
legged, or long-necked. Ray. 

CYLINDER, in Geometry, a ſolid body, contained under 

three furfaces ; ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation 

of a parallelogram, as CBEF (Tab. Geometry, fig. 17.} 

about one of its ſides, CF. 

If the generating parallelogram be reftangular, as CBEF, 

the cylinder it produces will be a right cylinder, i. e. a cy- 

lind:r whoſe axis is perpendicular to its baſe, 

If the parallelogram be a rhombus, or rhomboides, the cy- 

linder will be oblique, or ſcalenous. 

The ſurface of a right cylinder, excluſive of its baſes, is 
demonſtrated to be equal to a reAangle contained under 
the periphery, and the altitude of the cylinder. 

The periphery, therefore, of the baſe, and thence the 
baſe itſelf, being found, and multiplied by two, and the 
product added to the rectangle of the height, and peri- 
phery of the cylinder, the ſum will be the area or ſuperfi- 
cics of the cylinder multiply this by the area of the baſe ; 
and the product will be the ſolidity of the inder. 

For it is demonſtrated, that a circle is equal to a trian- 
gle, whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and height to 
the radius ; and alſo, that a cy/inder is equal to a triangu- 
lar priſm, having the ſame baſe and altitude with itſelf ; 
its ſolidity, therefore, muſt be had by multiplying the 
ſuperficies into the baſe. 
Again, ſince a cone may be eſteemed an infinite-angular 
yramid, and a cylinder an infinite-angular priſm ; a cone 
is one third part of a cylinder, upon an equal baſe, and 
of the ſame beigbt. 
Farther, a cylinder is to a ſphere of the ſame baſe and al- 
titude as 3 to 2. 
Laſtly, it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſolidity 
of a cylinder is the factum of the generating rectangle 
 ABCD, Tab. Mechanic, fig. 28.) into the periphery of 
the circle deſcribed by the radius EG, which is ſubdu- 
le of EF, or the ſemidiameter of the <linder. See 
ENTRO-BARYC method. 

CYLINDERS, fir the ratio of. As all cylinders, cones, &c. 
are ina ratio compoſed of their baſes and altitudes ; hence, 
if their baſes be equal, they will be in the ratio of their 
2 if their altitudes be equal, in the ratio of their 

Ales. ' 
Hence, alſo, the baſes of cylinders and cones being cit- 
cles; and circles being in a duplicate ratio of their dia- 
meters; all cylinders and cones are in a ratio compounded 
of the direct ratio of the altitude, and the duplicate one 
of their diameters : and, if they be equally high, as the 
ſquares of the diameters. 
7 pore again, if in linder, the altitude be equal to the 
diameter of the baſes, they will be in a triplicate ratio of 
the diameters of the baſe. All cylinders, cones, &c. are 
ina triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides ; as alſo of 
their altitudes, | 
Again, equal cylinders, cones, & c. reciprocate their baſes 
and altitudes. See Coxk, &c. 
| Laſtly, a cylinder, whoſe altitude is equal to the diameter 
of the baſe, is to the cube of its diameter, as 785 to 


1000, 
Jo finda circle equal to the ſurface of a given CYLINDER, we 
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* 1 
| The diameti of a ſphere, and altitude of a CYLIx DER equa! 
thereto, being given, to find the tiatneter of the eylinder : the 
theorem is, the ſquare of the diameter of the ſphere is 
to the ſquare of the diameter of the linder equal to jt, 
nearly, as triple the altitude of the «cylinder to duple the 
diameter of the ſphere. See SyHERE.. : 


and, upon a line equal to the altitude of the cylinder, form 
a rectangle, whoſe other dimenſion is equal to the ſound 
periphery. I hus may the q inder required be formed, or 
covered, , 2 
When the cylinder is oblique, the eſtimate of its ſuperft- 
cies depends upon the rectification of the ellipſe ; for a 
a place cutting the cylinder at right angles to the axis will 
produce an ellipſe, and the ſuperſicies will be equal to 
the product of this elliptic periphery by the fide of the 
cylinder. 
CyLinDER, eee bop Sce RESISTANCE. 
CYLINDER, 3 fa. See SCENOGRAPHY, 
CYLINDER charge, in Gunnery, is that part of a great gun 
which is poſſeſſed by the powder and ball. | 
CYLINDER concave, in Gunnery, is all the chaſe, or hollow 
length, of a piece of ordnance. 
CYLINDER vacant, in Gunnery, is that part of the hollow 
that remains empty, after the gun is charged. See 
CaN NON. | 
CYII SD ER, rolling, in Mechanics, a cylinder which rolls vp 
an inclined plane. 
The phenomena of the rolling cylinder may be eaſily ac- 
counted for from what we have obſcrved under centre of 
ravity. 
For 12 ABED (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 34.) repreſent the 
ſection of a ,der of wood, biaſſed on one fide by a cy- 


tre of gravity out of the centre of magnitude C to ſome 

point G between C and B. Let FH be an inclined 

plane, whoſe baſe is FL. It is evident the cinder laid 

upon the plane will no where reſt but there, where a 

perpendicular to the horizon FL paſles through the cen- 

tre of gravity G, and that point of the plane E, in 
which the cylinder touches it; and this, in all angles of 
inclination of the plane lets than that whole ſine is equal 
to CG, the radius being CD, will be in two lituations 
AB ED, and abed: becauſe when the gunder moves, 
the centre of gravity deſcribing a circle round the cen- 
tre of magnitude C, this circle will meet the perpendi- 
cular in two points G and g, in each of which the cen- 
tre of gravity being ſuppoſed, the cylinder will reſt. Ihete- 
fore the cylinder moves from E to e by the deſcent ot the 
centre of gravity from G to g, in the arch of the cycloid 

G hg. 

If { cylinder ABED, fg. 35. inſiſt ing on the horizon- 

tal line EL, in the point E, his the centre of gravity G 

in the horizontal diameter DB, it will gravitate in the 

perpendicular G e : if therefore the plane FH touch the 
eylinder in the point e, it is evident the cylinder cannot ei- 
ther aſcend or deſcend on ſuch a plane. Becauſe G in 
any fituation between e and H, or e and F, will gravi- 

tate to the left or tight from the point in which the g- 

der touches the plane; and ſo will in either caſe bring it 

back to the point e. And as the angie E Ce is equal to 

HF L, it follows, that a cy/1nder cannot aſcend on a 

plane whoſe inclination is greater than that angle. 

CYLINDRICAL, Columm, Compaſſes, Mir: ours, Max- Can- 
dles. Sce the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 

CY LINDROID, in Geometry, a ſolid body, approaching 
the figure of a cy/iader ; but differing from it in ſome te- 
ſpect, e. gr. as having its baſes elliptical, but paralle\ 
and equal. 

The word comes from xuawipos, cylinder; and wudog, 
orm, | 

CyL1NDRO1D, hyperbolic. See HYPERBOLIC. 

CYLINDRUS, in Cenchyliolagy, the name of a genus of 
ſhell-fiſh, of which there ate many very elegant and pre- 
cious ſpecies. ' his gue is more generally, at preſen', 
called rhembus, though this is very improper, the word 
cylindrus very aptly expreiling the ſhape of the ſhell, 
which is cylindric and oblong, and the rhombus, which 

» ſignifies that figure we call a lozenge, not being at all 
expreſſive of it. | 
The characters of this genus are theſe ; it is an univalve 
ſhell, of an oblong cylindric figure, with an oblong 
mouth, and ſometimes having the clavicle ſeparated from 
the body by a circle : the columella is, in ſome ſpecies, 
ſmooth, in others, rough. The moſt obvious cliatacteg 
of this genus, without having recourſe to the mouth, is, 
its having iy all the ſpecies, both ends ol the ſhell — 

| | 0 


To find a rete, or cage, whence a cylinder may be formed, or 
wherewith any cylinder may be covered With the diameter + 
of the baſe deſcribe two circles; find their peripheries: 


lindrical piece of lead as B, which will bring the cen- | 
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ing on the ground. Sce PaxcraTiuUM. 


The word is formed xvaiw, to roll, or tumble. 


CY LLOSIS; the fare with cyL Lum. 


CYLLUM;y from er, lame, in Me ical Writers; is uſed 
to fignify a leg put out of joint outwardly ; alſo one that 


is lame and crocked. 


_ CYMA, in Botany, a term fignifying the t 
any plant, eſpeeially of the cabbage kind. 
Cyms, in ArchiteFure. See CIMA, and CyYyMaTIUM. | 
CY MATITES, in Natural Hiftrry, a name given by ſome | 
writers to 'a ſpecies of ASTRO1ITES, the lincations of 
which are iadented and repreſent waves. . 
CYMATIUM, CIMATIUM, or Cima, in | 
member or moulding of the corniche, whoſe profile is 
. wavedy i. e. concave at top, and convex at bottom; fre- 
quently alſo called dzucine, gorge, or gula recta; eſpeci- 
ally by the French ; by the Itallans goliztta, i. e. parva 
| x '} but more uſually cymatium, among us; being the 
Taft or uppermoſt member of the corniche. See Tab. | 


Architef ure, fig. 8. 


Some write the word /imaiſe, from /imus, camus, flat-noſed; 
but this etymology is improbable : the beauty of the | 
moulding conſiſts in its having its projecture equal to its 
beight. M. Felibien therefore rejects this origin ; con- 
tending, that the moulding is not ſo denominated from 
its being the uppermoſt member of the corniche, but, ac- 
cording to the ſentiment of Vitruvius, from' its being | 
waved, from the Greek xyuar jv, undula, of xyua, wave. 
This is certain, that Vitruvius ſometimes uſes the word 
una for cymatium ; and ſometimes Ms, i. e. ſolution, ſe- 
paration; becauſe corniches, where the cymaiſes are 
found, ſeparate one piece of architecture from another; 
as the pedeſtal from the column, and the frieze from the 
corniche. But it muſt be obſerved, that he does not con- 
fine cymatizm to the cor niche, but uſes it for any ſimilar 
moulding, wherever he meets with it: in which he dif- 


— 
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cis. ele tout 
rated fromthe Body by an elevated rib, as in the volutæ, 

it follows the ſhape of the body, though ſometimes it is | 
fepirated-by-a dentated furrow; and in ſome, though very £ 


Shell 


$ 


* ” 


fers from the more accurate among the moderns. 


Felibien makes two kinds of cymatiums ;' the one right, 
the other inverted: in the firſt, that part which projects 
the fartheſt is concave, and is otherwiſe called gv/a rea, 
and DOUcINE. In the other, the part that projects far- 


theſt is convex, called gula inver ſa, or TALON. | 


Our architects do not chuſe to give the name cymatium to 
theſe mouldings, except when found on the tops of cor- 


niches, but the workmen apply the name indifferently, 


wherever they find them. 
mat ium of the corniche dy the name zntavolata. . 


CyYMaTIUM, Taree, conliſts of an ovolo, or quarter round, 
Philander makes two Doric cymatiums, whereof this is 


one: Baldus calls this the Leſbian afiragal. 


CyMATIUM, Doric, is a caveitoz or a cavi 
ſemicircle, having its projecture ſubd 
_ Tab. Arebitecture, fig. 25. N 6. Fe 
CyMATIUN, L-/bien, according to Vitruvius, is what we 

otherwiſe call talen; viz. a concavo-convex member, 
projecture ſubduple its beight. 


having its 


CYMBAL, à muſical mit 


cients z called by the Gree 


tins cymbalum. 


| Sylburgius derives the word fr 
from aeg crooked ; from xumg)\oy, cp 3. and from porn, 
voice. Ifidore derives it from c.], 2nd balematica, an 

| immodeſt dance uſed to accompany This inſtrument. The 
real etymology appears to be from aufe, cavity. 
5 braſs, like our kettle drums : and as 

me think, reſembling them in their form, but ſmaller, | 
and applied to a different uſe. 
Caſſiodrous and Ifidore call it ame e 
cup or cavity of 'a bone wherein another is articulated z 
and Xenophon compares it to à horſe's hoof ; whence it 


Ls 


e cymbal was 


muſt have been hollow: which 


. Vor. I. Ne 89. * 
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ty leſs than a | 
uple-its beight. See 
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, however, | 
is not ſepa- 


ot rifing circle. "This is a' very puz- | 
zling circumſtance in the diſtinction of the ſhell, bringing | 
it to a hear alliance wich the volutæ: but; in this'caſe, 
the point of the ſhell muſt be regarded, whichiin the y- 
Indi us is always obtuſe; but in the voluta al 
See Tabs III. of Foſſils, Claſs 9. and Tab. of 
Among the ſpecies of this family of ſhells, there are 
found two very remarkable diſtinctions; the one is in the 
ſpecies juſt mentioned, which has a rib near the head ; 
the other is in the olive cylindrus, the two extremities of , 
which are nearly equal, but the middle very conſidera- 


pointed, 
„No 12. 


of the cylindri are very numerous. See far- 
at. Eelälr. p. 284. See LI MAX 
CYLISTICI, in Antiquity, a deſi 


| 
ignation given to the pan- 
cratiaſſæ; becauſe when the weaker found bimſelf ſore 


Ned by his adverſery, he fell down, and ſought, roll- 


ender ſprout of 


ArchiteBure, CY | 


alladio diſtinguiſhes the 


ent, uſed among the an- 
xupCaxcy, and by the La- 


| " 
three ſeveral roots, viz. 


acetabulum, the name of a 


appears, too, from the 
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.CYMATIUS florar, See STORAK. 
CYMBARIA, in B-tam, the name of a genus of plants, 


CY MBIFORME, Os, in Anatomy. See 
CYMBIUM, in Nutural Hiflory, a name given by many 


baſin, caldron, gotilet, caſque ; and ove 
as thoſe of Empedoclet, lich were of braſs. 


In reality, the ancient uu appeur to have been very dM. 


ferent from our kettle- drums, and their uſe of another 


thigh, corenditibus; and Rabanus to phials. 


They were ſtruck agaiuſt one another, in catterice;' Int 5 
made à very acute found; Their invention was atiri- 
buted to Cybele ; wWhence their uſe in feuſts and ſgeri-. 


fices ſetting alide this occaſion, they were ſeldom uſer 
but by diffolute and effeminate people, M. Lampe. who 


has written N on the ſubject, attributes the inven- 


tion to the Coretes of inhabitants of mount Ida, in 
Crete: it is certain theſe, as well as the Cotybantes, oc 
guards of the kings of Crete, and thoſe of Rhodes and 
damothraeia, were reputed to excel in the muſic of the 


eymbol. See CORYBANTES. . 


The cymbals of Bacchus were two ſmall brafs veſſels, 
ſome what in the form of a ſhield, which being ſtruck 
together by tae hands, give a' ſound. The well-known 
ſtatute of the dancing fawn has one of theſe in each band. 
The. Jews, too, had their cymbals, which they called 


7 GY, or tpbym; or, at leaſt, inſtruments which 
t 


e Greek, Tatin, and Engliſh tranſlators,” render cym- 
bals ; for as to their matter, form, &c. the critics ate 
wholly in the dark. 
The modern cymbal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in nſe 
among vagrants, gypſies, &c. It conſiſts of ſteel wire, 
in a- triangular form, whereon are paſſed five rings, 
which are touched and ſhifted along the triangle with an 
iron rod held in the left hand, while it is ſupported in 
the right by a ring, to give it the freer motion. Duran- 
dus ſays, that the monks uſed the word oymbal for the 
eloĩſter· bell, uſed to call them to the refectory. See BELL. 


of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs ; the characters of 

which are thcſe : the perianthium is erect, and divided 

into ſeveral ſegments; two of them, which ſtand o 

ſite to one another, are larger and broader than the reſt; 
the other ten are very narrow; this cup does not fall 

with the flower: the flower is monopetalous, and its 

tube is oblong and inflated ; the mouth is open ; the up- 

per lip is reflex, obtuſe, and divided into two ſegments ; 

the lower one is obtuſe alſo, and is divided into three ; 

the ſtamina are four filaments, of the length of the tube a. 
the antherz are bifid, and prominent ; the germen of 

the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is capillary, and of the length 

of the ſtamina, and the top of it is dent; the ſtigma is 

obtuſe 3 the ſruit is an oval capſule, compoſed of two 

valves, and having only one cell; this is ſquare, and 

contains a number of ſmooth angulat ſeeds. 


NAvICULARE O.. 


authors to a kind of ſea-ſhell, commonly called the So- 


DOLA /hell. It is of the genus of the cancha glöbeſa, or 
dolium, and there are ſeveral ſpecies of it. 7 


CY MENE, in Botany, a name given by the ancient Greeks 


to a plant with which they have uſed to dye woollen things 


yellow, and with which the women alſo uſed to tinge the 


hair yellow. "The cymene of the Greeks is evidently the 
ſame plant with the /utum or lutea herba of the Latins ; and 
this is deſcribed to have leaves like the {num, or flax, and 
flowers like the genſla, or broom. It is plain from this, 
that the lutum of the Romans was the plant we call ge- 


niſtella, tinforia, or dyer's weed, (till uſed to dye yellow, 


and which anſwers to all the characters of the Roman 
deſcription. 


CYMINALIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


the gentian, the plant whoſe root is the ſine bitter drug 


of that name. 


CYMINO, Cetapiaſmd. See CATAPLASM. | 
CYNAPIUM, in Botany, a name uſed by authors for the 


leſſer hemlock, or fool's parſley. 


CYNANCHE, and LYyNcNaxCcH8, in Medical Writers, an 


inflammation of the inner muſeles of the larynx, accom- 
panied with a diſſiculty of breathing, and a continual fe- 
ver, ſo called, becauſe it is frequently incident to dogs 


and wolves. \ 
CYNANCHUM, in Botany. See Baſtard Doc's Bane. 
CYNANTHEMIS, in Botany, à name given by ſome au- 


thors to the  coTULA' fevide, or ſtinking May-weed. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 24. 


CYNANTHROPIA, from vp, dog and evrbpurro, man, 


a term uſed for madneſs given by a dog, wherein the pa- 
tient avoids-light, or any thing bright, fears water, and 
trembles at the- ſight and remembrance of it. It-proceede 
uſually from à poiſonous bite, or the like, of ſome mad 


-creature, as a dog, a wolf, &c. 


CYNARA; in Botany, a name generally eſteemed ſynony- 
mous with the word cinara, but erconcoully ; the cinara 
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| kind: to their exterior cavity was faſtened 4 Rane PIES | 
whence tae compares them to the wppe: part e 
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e inticfort, and re the char- 


other thiſtle. neatly allied _ artichoke 

* ich the ancient Greeks eat the young and 
. blanched falke, as we do the chardoons. 
1 or, che fame with cxxEGILD. 


„ As hs of ae Yep, nbd 
YNEGETICS, from e, * 24 dog, 


K Hence, La | 


aye, I lead out, books treatin { bunting. 
-Gratius Faliſcus has written a Cynegetica with applauſe. 


| CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who valued them- 


ſelves on their contempt of every thing, eſpecially riches 
and ſtate; arts and ſciences; all excepting morality. 
The founder-of this ſe& is ſaid to have been Antiſthenes, 
a diſciple of Socrates ; who, after his maſter's death, 
quitting. the Pyreum, retired, to Cynoſarges, 2 kind of 
academy, not far from the gates of Athens. bs, 
Hence, ſome will have it, came the name xvv;xeg, cynicus, 
viz. from qyneſargen. But others, with more probability. 
derive it — xywy, dog, becauſe of their ſeverit and 
inqportunity in reprebending vice. Thus, Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, oi uin &&c. the Cynics were, ſ called from 
their free of rebuking, &c. Hence, Diogenes the 
Cynic Gd of bimfelf, 1 bite the evil; and Antiſtbhenes 
himſelf was _ rn an ingenious and fincere 
: it being the diſtinguiſh 
. at the ill, and to defend 
Arrian very much extols the 2 genius; n Cynic 
4 (ſays he) is a meſſenget ſent from Jupiter to overlook 
« human affairsz a public, doctor, and tutor of man- 
Rind 3 who inſtrufts and chaſtifes at the ſame time; 
un Zſculapius; a lord and king, adorned with a ſcep- 
« tre and diadem, who (governs the people; and this 
« yoluntarily, without trembling, without guards, &c. 
« but by a conſcience.” The ground of this en- 
comium may be owing, in ſome meaſure, to the affinity 
between the Stoics and Cynic: + the chief difference be- 
tween them conſiſted in this, chat the former were more 
modeſt and reſerved than the latter; who were ſaid to 
have baniſhed all ſhame, and were able to practiſe any 
obſcenity witbout bluſhing. | | 
ius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did every 
thing openly, wherher. it belonged to Ceres or to Venus: 
though the ſame Laertius adde, that be did it in imita- 
tation of the chorididaſcali, i. e. he only ran to an exceſs 
of impudence, to put others out of conceit with it. 


Crnic Peried, See Egyptian YEAR. 


Cynic ſpaſm, ſpaſmu 


- ſet on the reſt ; till at length, all fainting, they 


sCyn1:cvs, a ſort of convulſion, where- 
by the patient is brought to imitate the geſtures, ſuarl- 
ings, bowlings, &c. of a dog. See 8r asu. 

Dr. Freind, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us 
an account of a very extraordina — of this kind, 
wherewith two families, at in Oxfordſhire, 

. were ſeized, | x 
The novelty of the thing drew abundance of viſitors to 
the village, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who, a 
good while before he reached the place, heard a terrible 
noiſe of barking and howling : upon his entering the houſe, 

«he was immediately ſaluted by five girls, bawling, and 

_ anſwering each other by turns, with violent motions of 
the head. In their face there was no convulſion ſeen, 

' beſide - nic diſtortions and oſcillations of the mouth: 
their pulſe was pretty regular; their noiſe was rather 
like that of the bowling, than of the barking of dogs; 


. though its returns were more frequent, with deep figh- 


ings between. 

The ſpaſmu had ſeized them all equally : whereof the 

youngelt was but ſix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age: 

at intervals they had their reaſon and ſenſes entire ; but 

not long, beſore one of them, returning to ber gelling, 
ell, like 

epileptics, on a bed laid in the middle of the room to 


receive them. | 


A little while they would lie quietly and decently toge- 
ther; bur upon a new orgaſm of the ſpirits, they began 
to beat and bruiſe each other. Two of the youngeſt 
awaked' while the doctor ſtayed, and left their fiſters on 
the bed: but the ſpaſms ſoon had hold on them again. 

In July, 1700. Dr. Fiteind himſelf viſited another family, 
in zhe ſame, village ; where one boy and three girls bad 
been ſeized ten weeks, without any apparent precedin 


4 


ther inſormed him, were ſo ſtruck with their fiſter's diſ- 
order, that they too were ſeized. At his arrival, they 


. 
4 
* 
* 


were all at play, very briſkly, and unconcerdedly, be- 
fore the doors; at length the eldeſt girl, about fourteen 


years of age, was ſeized av uſual. h 
The only {ymptom of its approach, was a ſwelling of 


the ſtomach z which rifing gradually up the throat, ſet 


the muſcles of the: larynx and the head upon their uſual 
_ convulſions : this riſing. was a certain ſy of an ap- 


 proichiog parpxylmrin them all; and if they endeavoured 


Boos ic burſt out with che greater violenee; and 
held t longer. | * 
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character of the Cynic: | C 
and fawn on 


| 


. ; ol 3» Fa. k e K 70. 24 ; 
| The noiſe they made was. inceflant; d aikgrowble 
yet not ſo much like the barking and hon ge, ax 
d been given out, as a quaint kind of g. confiſt- 
ing of three notes, 'br toner, repeated Wice over f and 
cloſed by deep fighs, &c. accompaniet} by - etraordi- 
nary . and nutations of the head. 
This diſeaſe the doctor takes to be natural; and to riſe 
from the common cauſe of all convulſions; viz: from the 
animal ſpirits growing unruly in the herves, and driving 
the muſcles into various contractions, tceording the cit- 
cumſtances of the indiſpokition, My . 
ed infee of the 


CYNIP | 
hymenoptera order, without à proboſcis, and with a ſpiral 


| 


S, in Zoolegy, a genus of four- 
ſting, moſt commonly concealed. 

CYNOCEPHALUS, from aver, dog, and *:Paxn; brad, in 
Zoology, the name of one of the genera of monkeys 
which have a long noſe, and refemble à dog about the 
head. Theſe have all tails, ſome longer; ſome ſhorter, 
and are what we call in Engliſh baboons.. There art ſe- 
veral ſpecies of theſe, ſome of which are very large. 

CYNOCRAMBE, in Botany, Theligomam. See Dag; 
CaBBAGE, , e Wako » cs. © 

CYNOCTONON. See AconTE. gh 

YNODESMUS, or CyNopEsMiong among Anat mite, 

the band, or ligamem, which ties the prepuce of the 

yard to the nut or glans. CS 

CYNOGLOSSUM, from xywy, deg, add yawgon, tongue, 
in Botany, See HOUND8S-TONGUE. 

CYNOGLOSSI radix, hound's-tongue ret, in the Materia 
Medica, is emollient, anodyne, and narcotic ; it is alſo 
gently afiringent, and is eſteemed a good medicine in 
catarrhs, diarrhoeas, dyſenteries, and hemorrhages of 

all kinds; alſo in the fluor albus, and -gontorrboza. _ 

CYNOGLOSSUS, in Zchthyology, the name of & ſiſh com- 
mon in the Mediterrannean ſra, and brought to market at 
Rome, Venice, and elſewhere. It much reſcmblcs the 
ſoal-fiſh, but is a worſe fiſh for the table. 

CYNOGLOSSOIDES. See Bon AAG. 

CYNOGLUCOS, from n, deg, and une, tor F. in 
Natural Hiftory, a name given by the ancient writers to 
a creature which had the ſhape partly of a dog, and 
partly of a wolf, and was generated, #ccording to their 
accounts, by a mixture of thoſe two ſpecies of animals 
in copulation, as the LEOCROCOTTA was between the 
hyzna and lioneſs. - 0 | . 

CYNOMITRA, in Botany, a genus of the derandria mono- 
gpnia claſs of plants; tbe cup of which is ſour-leaved, and 
the fruit a _ lunated pod, containing a fingle ſeed. 

CYNOMORIUM, from ven, dog, and wapor,, fruit, in 
Botany, a name given by Micheli, and continued by Lin- 
nzus, to a genus of plants, of the monoecia monandria 
claſs; the charactets of which are theſe : it produces ſe- 
parate male and female flowers, but they fland almoſt 
cloſe to one another, in the ſame amentum or ear. In 
the male flowers the general cup is an erect amentum, 
imbricated on every fide, and compoſed of oblong, erect, 
truncated ſquamme, each containing one flower, and 
formed narrow at the bottom, and gibbous on one ſide 
and hollow on the other ; there are no petals, and in the 
midſt there ariſes, by way of a ſtamen, one firm and 
trait filament, longer than the cup, and 'crowned with - 
a double apex. iu the female flowers the common amen- 

tum is the ſame as in the male, but they have no other 
cup than is formed by the leaves of. the plant; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is globoſe; the ſtyle is ſingle, erect, 
firm, and of the length of the cup; the ſtigma is ob- 
tuſe; the ſeed is fingle and naked. 

CYNOMUIA, the dg-fy, as the Greek term imports, in 

Zoology. See Do-. a | 

CYNOPHONTIS, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved in the 

dog-days at Argos, and ſo called at? rug xvya; Gorey, i. e. 

from killing dogs; becauſe it was uſual on this day to 

kill the dogs they met with, 8 

CYNOREXY, or Cynoves Ortx1s, an immoderate ap- 
petite to the degree of a diſeaſe ; called alſo fame: canina, 

and BULIMY. 

CYNORRHODON, in Boteny, the dog-reſe, as the Greek 

term ſigniſies ; the common wild brier, or wild white 1oſe, 

ſo common in our hedges. | 


CYNOSBATOS, from xuywv, and Barc; in e 
cauſe. A gitl bad had it firſt; and the reſt, a» the — s , » buſ#, in Botany, 


a word uſed 3s the name of different ſhrubs by different 
authors. It is now generally uſed gs the name of the 
wild, or dig - reſe; but ſome authors have applied it to che 
common bramble ; others to the oxycanthus, and others 
to the CaPER-bu/H. q | 
The fruit of the wild reſe is the hip, uſed in conſerve, and 
ſaid to be ood in diſorders of the breaſt, &c. 
CYNOSPAS'TOS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the gerden piony. 7 5 | 
CYNOSURA, in Afronomy, a denomination given by the 


1 » 33 _y or the Little Bear. : 

e word is formed of xurogvpa, q. d. the dog's tail. 

This is the conſtellation next our pole, h, 771 he of _ 
| | | | ars; 


* 


gia 9 


dis ; four wſerecf are diſpoled like the four wheels of 
2 chariot ; an three lengtbwiſe. repreſenting the beam: 
whence an it the name of the chariot, or Charles's 


wain.: a. nan now more commonly given to the ſeven 


principal ſtarforming the ſame kind of figure in the 

Brest Beat, F. „ 

From theſe ſeven ſtars it is the pole takes its nume, Sty- 

tentrionalisy ind the reſt of the hemiſphere, as far as the 
Septent 


1 line | 4. b. 4 
CYNOSURUS, 4 tail, in Botany, a kind of graſs called 


criſiata by euchzer,. and other authors; but in the 
Linnzan ſyfem of Botany, by this name. See Doc's 


Tail. | ab. | ; 

CYN THIUS, and CVNTRHIA, in hology, ſurnames of 
Apollo and Diana, derived from Cynthia, the name of 
a mountain in the middle of the iſland of Delos, | 

©YNOZOLGS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
old Greek writers, and, from them, copied by Pliny, 
and the Latins, to. expreſs the black chameleon thiftle, a 
poiſonous. plant, which it was very neceſſary to diſtin- 
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prey thinly; they have no petals not ſtamping but have 
our ſummits, which adhete to the bottom off the ſcales; 
the female flowers are formed in a toundiſk cone, each 


viſible, but atterward. becomes a globular cone, openin; 
in n_ target-ſhaped ſcales, under which are ſituate 


Botany, Claſl, 19. 


ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, on a bed of warm, 
dry, ſandy earth, which ſhould be levelled very ſmooth, 
If the weather prove warm and dry, it will be proper to 
| water the bed, taking care not to waſh the ſeeds out of 
the ground : in about a month's time, the plants will ap- 
pear above ground, which ought to be kept ſreefrom weed. 


tranſplanted into a nurſery :* the beſt ſeaſon for. removin 
them is in April, on a cloudy day that ſeenis to threaten 


guiſh perfeQly from the plant called white chamælren 
thiftle, whagh was a ſafe and eſculent plant. | 
CYON, or Gion, a GRAFT, ſprig, or ſucker. 
CYPERUS, in Botany, a genus of plants of the triandria 
monogynia glaſs ; the characters of which are, that the 
cup is an ambricated ſpike, the ſeveral ſcales of which 
are me what bent, of an oval figure, and boat-like 
form, and ſerve to keep the flowers ſeparate '; it has no 
petals; the ſtamina are three extremely ſhort filaments ; 
and the anthetæ are oblong and furtowed; the germen 
of the piſlillum is extremely ſmall ; the ſtyle is thread- 
like, and very long; the ſtigmata are three, and of a 
capillary form; it has properly no fruit but a ſingle, 
three-cornered, pointed, and naked ſeed. See Tab. V. 
. of Botany, Claſs oy. FOR. Tranf. vol. xlix. part ii. p. 808. 
Cyykàus get, in the Materia Medica, the name of a root 
uſed in medicine, of which there are two kinds, the 
long and the round ; the long cyperus is of our own 
owth ; the round, when genuine, we have from the 
ſt Indies, but what is uſually ſold is the root of a baſ- 
tard kind, common about our own ditches, and called 
by authors, by way of diſtinction from the Indian kind, 
cyperus rotundus noſtras, 


I be Indian round cyperus, is a knobbed root, ſull of ſmall | 


ſpecks and tubercles, brown on he outfide, and greyiſh 
within, of a ſlightly ſweet ſmell, and of an acrid taſte, 
The long cyperus is an oblong root, covered with a great 
number of fibres, not eaſily broke, of a duſky brown 
Without, and a pale bright grey within, of an acrid taſte, 
and very agreeable ſmell, when freſh and good. The 
plants which produce them both, grow in watery places, 
and have leaves and flowers in ſome meaſure reſembling 
the water -graſſes, which, ſrom their reſemblance to theſe, 
are Called cyperus graſſes. They are poſſeſſed of the ſame 
virtues, cure i']-(cented breaths, are good in nephritic 
diſorders, in colics, and in diſorders of the womb. They 
are taken in powder, or decoction. 
The roots of qperus are attenuants, and deobſtruents, 
promote urine, and the menſes, are good ſtomachics, 
and ſerviceable in the fuſt ſtages of the dropſy. 

. CYFHER. See CrypHER. 

CYPHI, a term in the Arabian Pharmacy, fignifying a 
kind of cordial perfume. 

Mithridates gave the appellation ph; to the troches 
wherewith 1 Egyptian prieſts uſed to ſweeten their 
ods, to make them graut what they requeſted. He 
Bed the fame in the compoſition of mithridate, on ac- 
count of their efficacy. againſt poiſons, defluxions, &c. 
The cyphi are — of railing, or dried grapes, tur- 
pentine, myrth, bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſſia lignra, aſ- 
palathum, ſaffron, &c. tempered into a mals with ho- 

_ ney and a little wine. 

CYPHOMA, Cwruos, and Crrgos1s, in Medical Iriters, 
an incurvation of the ſpine, forming a crookedneſs of 
the back, 

CYPHON, in«fntiquity, a kind of puniſhment. uſed by the 

Athenians z/ It was a collar made of wood, fo called, be- 
cauſe it r criminal, who had his puniſh- 
ment iyſlicted on him, to bow down his head. 


CYPHONISM, Cyynoxismbs,' from zupuy, which has | 


various ſigniſications, derived from xuPog, crooked, a kind 
of torture, of puniſhment, in uſe among the ancients. 
The learned ate at a loſs to determine what it was: ſome 
will have it to be that mentioned by St. Jerom, in his 
Life of Paul the Hermit, chap. 2. which conſiſted in 
ſmearing the body over with honey; and thus expoſing 
the party with his hands tied, to the warm ſun, to in- 
vite the flies and other vermin to perſecute him. 

CYPRIAEA, in Zone, a genus of ſnail-thells of an oval 
comorted figure, and with.a longitudinal aperture, com> | 
prehending a great variety of ſpecies. 


CYPRESS, Cvpre//us, in Botany, à genus of the meneccia | gi 
monede!pbia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male | CYPRIPEDIU 
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rain; and, in taking them out of the ſeed-bed, the roots 
ſhould be preſerves entire, with a ball of earth to each 
plaut. When they have been three or ſour years in the 
nurſery, they may be planted our for good; and, if de- 
ſigned for timber, the diſtance of eighteen or twenty 
feet ſhould be al'owed every way around them. They 
muſt be well watered at firſt to ſettle the earth to their 
roots, which ought to be frequently repeated, if the 
weather proves dry. (OTE SVN 

The cypreſs tree, though found in moſt of cur old gar- 

dens, is, at preſent, leſs regarded than it really deſerves. 

It adds a conliderable beauty to wildetneffes, or clumps 


vated on account of its valuable wood. | 5 
This tree is alſo recommended by many for purifying the 
air, and relieving weak Jungs. On this account the an- 
cient phyſicians of the eaſtern countries uſed to ſend 


which then abounded with theſe trees, Miller. | 
The wood is very compact, and heavy; and its ſmell as 
agreeable as that of ſaunders. It ſcarce eyer rots, de- 
cays, or is worm-eaten, zny more than cedar, or ebony: 
for which reaſon, the ancients uſed it to make the ſtatues 
of their go\s. | 

It is gocd for making cheſts, muſical inſtraments, an 
other utenſils. It never cleaves, and is extremely har 
and durable; its bitter juice reſiſting worms and puire - 
action. Thus we are told, that the gates of St. Peter's 
church at Rome, made of cypreſs wood, had laſted from 
the time of Conſtantine, eleven hundred years, as freſh 
as new, when pope Eugenius IV. ordered gates of 'braſs 
in their ſtead. | | | | 
Some will have it, that the wood, gophirs of which 
Noah's ark was made, was cpr; which Plato preferred 
to braſs itſelf, for writing his laws on. | 
The coffins in which, according to Thucydides, the 
Atbenians buried their heroes, were of this wood, as are 
alſo many of the Egyptian mummy cheſts... See on the cy- 
prus of the ancients, Phil. Tranf. vol. xlv. p. 564, &c. 
Cypreſs nut is a very powerful aſtringent and balſamic. 
In diarrhceas, and dyſenteries; there is ſcarce any fimple 
medicine preferable to it. It is ſaid to be a good febri- 
fuge z but at preſent is little regarded in the ſhops 


of authors. See GoosE-foot, ö 
CYPRIANUS, in /chthyol:gy, the name given by Ariſtotle 
to the CAR. He has allo called it cyPRiNVUS; and 
ſerently the one or the other of the words. 
| iſland of Cyprus was conſecrated to her. 
very extenſive genus of fiſhes, comprehending what have 


been before eſttemed many different genera z the cha- 
racers are theſe : the bfanchioſtege membrane on co 


| ſide contains three bones; the whole mobth is ſmoot 

and toothleſs, but low down in the jaws there are t 

hard and ſerrated bones, which ſerve as teeth, aud ober 
ainſt theſe there is one ſoſt oval bone to anſwet them. 


middle, and fo divided, into two parts. The filly is © 
the malacopterygious kind, and the two. jaws are _uſuall 
of the ſame length, and ſometimes the lower one. is ſome- 
what longer than the upper. Artedi enumerates nine- 


teen ſpecies. Gen. Piſe. 3 1 
Of this genus are the barbel, bleak, bream, carp, chub, 


veral articies. <1 5 — 7 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem this is a genus oſ the abdemje 
r 1 
CvrRixus r aps in chtbyologyy a me 
iven by many authors to the n BREAM. 
M, in Botany, & e 
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| and ſemale Gowers on the ſame plant thi ine Lowers 
are formed into oval. catkins,” in Wien i Bowers e 


containing eight or ten flowers; the germen is ſcarcely 


angular ſeeds. There are fix ſpecies. See Tub. V. of 
All the ſpecies of hr eſs are propagated from feeds: theſe | 


After, remaining two years in this beg,” they may be 


* 


of evergreens. But, beſides this, it ouglit to be culti- 


their patients with weak lungs ta the iſland of Candia, 


CyyRESS, ſummer, a name uſed by ſome for the chenopedium - 


Athenzus, Oppian, and many other writers, uſe indif- 
CYPRINE, in J/tholegy, a ſuriiame of Venus, becauſe the 
CYPRINUS, in the Artedion Jebthy:logy, the name of a 


The air-bladder is as it were tied with a-thread in che | 


gudgeon, roach, and tench; which ſee under their ſe. 


LADY's MNThlus "i 


che Matrria Medica, à name given by | 
ore to the %- %, becauſe much of it is | 


— Sc Vivo, 


= * arought from the iſland of Cyprus, 
* CYRBASIA; eee, among the Greeks, a kind of caps 


3% b the : 
CYREN ICL, a ſcd of ancient philoſophers z ſo called 


te fnusjs, by this means, cleared, the wound may be 


CYST-HYPATIC ud, a canal, by hich the Porus bila- 


CYSTI APNOS, in Botany. See FUM1TORY-. 
CYST] , 
bigneſs of a gooſe's quill; joined to the meatus bepaticus, | 


mYY. 1 eſteemed'a very delicate bird at table. 


CxeT1ics, denote medicines againſt diſtempers of the blad- 


An (Splanch.) 
8188 (5p 


l DE ant brought from Cyprus, 
d perferste her gers. 
3 hits, called alſo knights. of 
1. inſtituted by Guy de 
„%.. 
eee was, to oppoſe the inroads 


0 


—_—_ in Oraithology, a common name for the atric⸗- 
e. ery {mall bird, well known in Enp- 
och more plentifol in the iſland df Cyprus, 
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- with high tops, in form of a cone, which were worn | 
g fs. 5 51 ' 


ftom their chief, Ariftippus of Cyrene, a difciple of 
-- Socrates. e SocRaT1C ö 
Their leading tenet was, that man is born for pleaſure 
and that virtue is only, ſo far laudable as it conduces 
. thereto. By pleaſure, they meant, not only a privation 
„of pain, and a tranquillity of mind, like what Epicurus 
taught; but an aſſemblage. of oll the poſitive pleaſures 
both of the mind and the ſenſes, eſpecially the laſt. 
See EPICUREAN. 1 ; 
Cicero makes frequent mention of Atiſtippu:'s ſchool ; 
and ſpeaks of it as yielding debanchees. | : 
Three diſciples of - Ariſtippvs, after his death, divided 
the ſe& into three branches; under which diviſion it 
languiſhed and ſunk : the firſt called the Hegeſiac fc hool ; 
the ſecond the Anniccrian, and the third the Theouoran , 
from the names of their authors. | 
CYRILLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria menogyn/a 
claſs, with an acute petal inſerted in the receptacle; a 
double-celled capſule, and a bikd, permanent (tyle. 
CYROCEPHALUS, in Botany, the name given by ſome au- 
.. thorsto the antirrbinum, the calves-ſnout, or 5x A PAH. 
CYRTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back. See G1e- 
- +/BOUS.,, *r 
CYST, in Surgery, the bag, or membrane, in which an 
encyſted tumor of the ſteatomatous, atheromatous, or 
;  farcomatous kind, is included. In extirpating theſe 
tumors, if, by neglect, or accident, the h or any 
conſiderable part of it be left behind, the tumor will not 
.- fail to return. Indeed, if the tumor be a ſcirthus, the 
contents are hard enough to make clear extirpation of 
it, notwithſtanding its including coats be wounded : but 
. when the matter of the tumor is ſoft, or fluid, by its 
eſcaping the tumor will become flaccid ; ſo that it will 
od be hardly. poſſible to make a clear extirpation of the /, 
without leaving ſome fragments of it behind, which 
mult, in that cafe, be brought away afterwards by ſup- 
puratives, digeſtives, and a proper treatment ; and when 


_ fafely healed, without any danger of the return of the 


complaint. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 237 


_ rius diſcharges a part of its bile into the gall- bladder. 
It was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and long afterwards 
pretended o be diſcovered by M. Perrault. Sce Tab. 
» Anatomy. (Splanch.) fg. 5. lit. cc. | 
Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts the name, 
and more properly calls it hepaticyſticus. ; 
CYSTIC, zu epithet given to two arteries, and two veins 


| 


opening into the gall-bladder. Sec Tab. Anatomy (An- | 


ciol.) fig. 1. u. 34. a 
The clic arteries,. cyſlice game:le, are two branches from 
the cceliac, beſtowed on the gall-bladder, and bringing 
blood to the ſame. The qyſſic veins return the remains of 
this blood into the vena porta. 
.der. 


Fron, LiITHONTRIPTIC, &c. 


8 dudfius, or meatus, a biliary duct, about the 
at about two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder ; the 
..4wo together forming the. dufus communis. See Tab. 
A | F. 1. lit. d. fig. f. lit. gg | 
TIS, in Botany, a name by which many authors have | 


a 
2 


'* ,oontainert in a l 


CYTHEREA, in Mthology, the ſurnam 


Ned the alletengi, or winter-cherry. It had this me | 
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tin from the remarkable chatacter of Its ſruits being 


ny bladder, or bag. "Jt was gentra 
however, called n a 2 * Ts ge | ſly, ; 


CrsT18,/ the fame with ee, or Läbe ns 


The word i uri whichfignifies tho fe 


Cys Tts<beledocha, the fame with rural or vESHcUfA 


ike infidels-in that ind: accordingly, | els. WT 
bo ſecoritos regni.  |CYTHARA.' See CirunaK x4. 


of Venus, ſo 
called from Cythera, at preſent Crrigo in iſlimd oppo- 
ſite io Crete, where ſhe had a rempley) eſteemed th& 
moſt ancient in Greece, and on the ſhoreh* of Which ſhe 
was belie ved tn be borne by the Zephyrs, Mſrrounded by 
the Loves, the Tritons, and Nereides, feclining in 
ſanguiſhiag poſture, in a ſea-ſheN. They give the Ra 
of (Gytherindes to the Graces which attend 
ſhore without quitting her, except on thpſe occaſions, 


3 


name it is eaſy to deduce the name qrbinen. The olt 
Greeks often wrote cythinen ſor ſcythicon, and the leaving 
out the initial /, which was a common practice among 
them, reduces this word to cythinon, © Familiat inſtances 
of this practice occur to us in the words e ſmi- 
lax, marggdus for ſmaragdus, & e. . 

CY VINUS, in Botany, a genes of the gynawtrin dodrcondri : 
claſs; the calyx is parted into four ſegments, there is 
no corolla; with f$xteen ſeſſile anthere, and an cight- 
celled berry, encloſing many ſeeds. - - 

CYTISO Oni. See BrRooON+wvie,;, 

CYTISUS. See Bije TREFviL. . 

CYZICENS, Crziczna, among the ancient Greeks, were 

. a ſort. of magnibcent banquetting-houſes, always looking 
towards the no+th, and uſnally opening upon gardens. 
They had their name from Cyzicus, a city very conßder- 
able for the grandeur of its buildings; ſituate in an iſland 
of Myfia, bearing the ſame name. "Theſe ezicens were 
among the Greeks what the triclinia and 2 were 
among the Romane. 1 

CYZICUM marmor, a ſpecies of maxble fo called by the 
ancients from the great wie made of it by a ſtatuary 
called Cyzicus. It was whre, with fine narrow veins of 
black, and was called alſo PROGONNES1UM marmor, 

CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand-dukes, or, 
as they are now ſtyled, emperors of Ruſſia. | 
The natives .pronounce it tzar, or zaar 5 and this, by 
corruption, from Cæſar, emperor ; from ſome ſancicd 
relation to the Roman emperors ; on account of which 
they alſo bear the eagle as a ſymbol of their empire. 
The firſt who bore the title of czar, was Baſil, ſon of 
Baſilides, who ſteed his country from its ſubjeQicn to 
the Tartars, about the year 1470. | , 

M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the maſfeſty of the 
name 49nning, obſerves, that the Ruſſian princes never 
bore the game cor, till their people had embraced the 
Greck faith : beſore that time, he ſays, they were called 
Ronger, KING. , | 
When the czar Peter I. required his imperial title to be 
acknowledged by the court of Vienna, there was great 
difficulty made about it : but the czar ſhewing them by 
his ambaſſador an original letter of Maximilian I. to the 
czar John Baſilowitz, the count Sinſendorf, grand chan- 
cellor of the court of Vienna, cauſed the archives of the 
houſe of Auſtria to be ſearched ſor the original of that 
letter; but no ſuch letter was found: however, the 
hand-writing of the ſecretary, and the ſignature of Maxi- 
milian, being known and acknowledged, the title of em- 
peror was allowed to Peter and his ſucceſſors, which they 
continue to enjoy. is anecdote, M. Abbe Langlec 


acknowledges to have received from hunt Sinſendorff 
himſelf, in 1722. Encycl. 


CZEMER, in Medicine, a name given by the people of 
Hungary, and ſome of the ary xe nations, to A 
1 


very troubleſome diſtemperature pf the wriſts, and lower 
part of the arms, to which t le of this part of the 
world are very ſubject. It conl{tFof a tumor not hard, 
but very ＋ al to the touch. The general method of 
cure 1s, by giving firſt a ſtrong emetic, and then con- 


ning the patient to his bed, and to the uſe of ſudoriſics, 
which in ſome days carry it off, Phil, Tranſl, Ne 243. 
| „ ry 
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